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The  Doilujs  <d  Ahiiricl  Casllc. 

T is  now  nearly  fi^'c  years 
since  Professor  Donaldson 
read,  to  a meeting  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Britisli 
Arcliitects,  an  account  of 
the  pro^josed  external  re- 
storations and  internal 
decorations  of  Alnwick 
Castle.  From  that  time 
to  this  the  sounds  of  the 
chisel  and  the  hammer 
have  not  ceased  to  rever- 
berate on  the  banks  of  the 
Alne,  for  upwards  of  30(1 
men  have  been  constantly 
at  work  upon  the  struc- 
ture. Their  united  indus- 
try, at  the  close  of  the  past 
year,  had  advanced  the 
completion  of  the  edifice 
so  far  as  enabled  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land to  order  a banquet  to 
be  prepared,  in  the  new 
kitchens,  for  (ioO  work- 
people, employed  on  the 
building  ami  estate.  Then 
was  the  mighty  baron  of 
beef  roasted  for  eight  hours 
ueiure  i'>vu  LuiL-j  of  coal  ; and  then  did  a 
hundred  geese  and  turkeys  blend  their  appe- 
tising flavours  with  the  spicy  odours  of  count- 
less plum-puddings.  Those  who  were  there  to 
see  affirm  that  the  spectacle  of  the  mighty 
baron,  borne  on  a huge  dish  by  four  stalwart 
men,  and  preceded  by  his  grace’s  piper,  play- 
ing the  wild  weird  notes  of  “Chevy  Chase,” 
was  as  truly  a Mediieval  sight  as  the  fourteenth 
century  could  have  aflbrded.  And  when  the 
Goi)  Northumbrian  retainers  rose  as  one  man, 
and  gave  three  loud  cheers,  solitary  shepherds 
out  ou  Ciioviot  side  thought  they  heard  vibra- 
tions in  the  air,  as  of  horses’  hoofs  and  border 
cries,  and  went  home  hastily,  And  when  the 
wreck  of  the  noble  baron  was  removed,  and  the 
slighter  fragments  of  the  feast  disposed  of,  and 
the  Constable  of  the  Castle  proposed  the  health 
of  Algernon  Percy,  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
then  the  said  shepherds  heard  more  distinctly 
battle-cries  floating  on  the  wind,  as  it  swept 
over  the  heather  and  eddied  fitfully  round 
their  lowly  cots  ; and  again,  when  the  aforesaid 
Constable  proposed  the  health  of  her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  then  were  the 
shepherds  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
noises  they  heard  in  the  air  were  not  freaks  of 
the  imagination,  but  were  real  sounds  proceed- 
ing from  invisible  causes  ; and  then  did  they 
become  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  strict  and  punctual  attendance  at 
kirk  (albeit  that  modest  edifice  was  seven  miles 
off),  if  a man  wished  to  keep  clear  of  uncanny 
folk. 

Every  mile  of  Northumbrian  ground,  ra- 
diating from  Alnwick  Castle,  is  legend- 
wreathed  with  the  deeds  of  the  ancient 
Percies.  At  Otterbouvrre  was  fought  the  moon- 
light battle  in  which  the  Douglas  fell,  and 
Hotspur  was  made  prisoner.  On  Homildon- 
hill,  that  flower  of  English  chivalry  routed  the 
Scottish  forces  in  a fierce  fight,  in  which  the 
Earl  of  Douglas  was  blinded  by  wounds,  and 
made  a prisoner  of  war.  And  (still  amid  the 


Cheviots)  at  Pipenden,  lii.s  son,  heading  a 
thousand  men,  met  the  Earl  of  Angus  in  great 
force,  when  Sir  Richard  Percy,  and  other 
knights  and  gentlemen  were  slain.  On  Hedge- 
ley-moor,  where  the  worn  cross  stands  to  mark 
the  spot,  fell  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  faithful  to  the 
Lancastrian  cause,  in  the  wars  of  the  'White 
and  Red  Roses.  Woven  in  witli  all  these  deeds 
is  the  legendary  ballad  of  that  “ woeful  hunt- 
ing,” Chevy  Chase  ; and  fluttering  above  them 
all  are  the  armorial  en.signs  of  the  sovereign 
houses  of  England,  Franco,  Scotland,  Leon, 
and  Castile,  which  the  distinguished  alliances 
of  the  Percies  entitle  them  to  bear. 

The  Percies  came  into  possession  of  Alnwick 
Castle,  by  purchase,  in  1300.  It  was  then  a 
Nonnan  fortress,  built  by  the  noble  on  whom 
William  the  Conqueror  had  bestowed  the  hand 
of  the  Saxon  heiress,  of  a previous  building,  on 
the  same  site.  Many  parts  of  this  Norman 
castle  are  still  in  good  preservation,  though  the 
greater  portion  of  the  structure  is  the  work  of 
the  Percy  who  purchased  it,  and  therefore 
essentially  Edwardian.  Of  the  Norman  “ bits,” 
the  inner  gateway  of  the  keep,  fretted  with 
zig-zag  ornaments  (of  the  saine  character  as 
those  upon  that  invaluable  archaeological  trea- 
sure, the  Priory  Church  on  Holy  Island),  is  the 
most  important ; although  the  Norman  work 
preserved  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  curtain- 
wall  is  scarcely  less  so,  on  account  of  the 
' certainty  it  imparts  as  to  the  original  size  of 
the  enclosed  space. 

The  Percy  purchaser  appears  to  have  en- 
joyed but  five  years’  possession  of  the  castle 
liefore  his  death  ; but  in  that  time  he  managed 
to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the  building  to  the 
form  handed  down,  through  storm,  siege,  and 
desertion,  to  the  last  century.  It  was  a period 
of  unusual  vigour  in  builduig  operations.  The 
conquest  of  Wales,  and  the  repression  and 
retaliation  of  frequent  invasion  ou  the  Scottish 
border,  occasioned  the  necessity  of  strongholds 
for  the  various  lords  and  their  retainers,  on 
whom  devolved  the  responsibility  of  maintain- 
, ing  tliQ  respective  subjugations.  Hence  all 
the  more  important  and  conveniently  situated 
castles  on  both  these  frontiers  were  en- 
larged to  meet  this  necessity ; and  many 
others  were  newly  built.  Caernarvon,  Con- 
way, and  Harlech,  on  the  Welsh  border, 
present  precisely  the  same  characteristic 
features  that  are  to  be  found  in  Alnwick,  Dun- 
stanborough,  Bainborough,  and  other  northern 
castles.  The  peculiar  forms  of  the  lancet  and 
shoulder-headed  windows,  with  and  without 
mullions  and  transoms  ; the  transitional  treat- 
ment of  the  doorways  and  archways,  sometimes 
round,  and  sometimes  pointed-headed,  and  not 
unfrequently  straight-headed,  with  the  peculiar 
corbel  or  shoulder  in  the  angle  of  the  straight 
head  which  prevailed  at  this  period  in  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  castellated  edifices  (witness 
the  choice  specimen  at  Brenckbourn  Priory), 
are  to  be  found  in  all  these  buildings.  The 
same  skilful  scheme  of  defence,  though  differ- 
ently wrought  out  to  suit  the  site  and  situation 
of  tiio  various  castles,  is  to  be  found  in  them 
all.  The  well-defended  barbican,  which,  once 
gained  by  the  enemy,  was  but  a trap  in  which 
he  could  be  assailed  from  four  sides,  and  the 
artfully  contrived  sally-port,  are  all  features 
they  possess  in  common.  Ou  stripping  off  the 
plaster-work  of  the  renovations  that  were  made 
in  the  last  century,  the  old  Pei-q/'s  dining-hall 


■was  found  inUid,  showing  all  the  ancient 
arrangements,  the  marks  of  the  da'is,  a curious 
piscina,  and  an  aumbi^'-like  cupboard  at  the 
same  enil,  and  a perfect  staircase  leading  to 
chambers  above,  the  fireplace  and  windows  of 
which  remained  in  the  walls,  the  floora  alone 
having  been  removed  to  give  height  to  the 
modern  apartment  that  occupied  the  site.  We 
are  certain  that  repairs  were  made  at  various 
periods,  and  that  even  additions  were  not 
witbheld,  for  we  read,  among  the  names  of 
nobles  applying  to  Henry  Nl.  for  license  to 
embattle  their  castles,  that  of  Henry  Percy, 
son  of  Hotspur ; but  the  great  mass  of  the 
building  remained  stone  for  stone  as  erected 
by  the  first  Percy,  Lord  of  Alnwick.  The 
grant  of  this  license  to  embattle  assigns  the 
period  of  the  curious  stone  figures  with  which 
the  towers  of  entrance  to  the  keep  are  sur- 
mounted. The.«c  forms  represent  warriors  in 
the  various  attitudes  of  repelling  an  assault. 
They  are  life  size,  and  life-like,  and  must  have 
done  good  service  in  their  time,  in  receiving 
many  an  aim  meant  for  the  garrison  when  be- 
sieged. We  have  word,  again,  of  the  exact 
state  of  the  building,  in  the  ample  survey, 
exact  plans,  and  isometrical  view  made  by 
Clarkson,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  keep 
of  the  castle  (described  as  “ verye  ancyent, 
large,  beutifuU,  and  portlie”)  is  in  good  “re- 
paracions  ; ” but  the  lodge  adjoining  the  “fairo 
gate  house,”  and  divers  towers,  are  “ rewynoose 
and  in  decaye.”  And  then  we  come  to  the 
restorations  in  the  last  century.  When  we 
have  said  that  they  were  in  the  same  style  as 
Fonthill  Abbey  and  Strawberry  Hill, — those 
abused  precursors  of  a genuine  revival, — we 
shall  say  no  more  against  them,  for  was  not 
the  old  Percy  dining-liall  spared,  while,  with 
all  our  jcsthetics  and  talk  about  Mediteval 
remains,  the  present  restorations  have  seen  it 
razed  to  the  ground  ? And  were  not  our  eyes 
sulfered  to  see  the  Falconer’s  and  Armourer’s 
towers,  with  the  length  of  Norman  curtain 
wall  between  them,  that  future  archaeologists 
will  seek  in  vain  ? 

If  an  Englishman’s  house  is  his  castle,  we 
are  aware  how  much  intrinsically  a Percy’s 
castle  must  be  his  owh.  Nevertheless,  inas- 
much as  we  are  all  heirs  of  Old  England’s 
fame,  so  are  wo  all  concerned  in  the  fate  of  her 
monuments.  Wherefore  it  does  not  become  us 
to  quietly  allow  an  alienation  of  one  of  these 
, to  take  place  ; even  if  the  loss  be  counter- 
balanced by  an  importation  of  half  the  glories 
of  the  Cresars.  Tliis  obseiwation  brings  us  to 
an  important  branch  of  our  present  subject, — 
the  Italian  decorations  of  the  interior  of  the 
castle.  With  our  heads  full  of  the  ancient 
Percies,  as  Wordsworth  said, — with  our  memo- 
ries stored  with  images  of  “ Hot  Lord  Percy” 
fi’om  Shakspeare’s  page, — with  a resonance  of 
Chevy  Chase,  more  than  half  made  out  in  the 
breeze  that  unfurls  the  Percy  banner,  and 
ruffles  the  Ain,  we  enter  the  ancient  house  of 
the  Percies,  prepared  to  realize  the  impressions 
their  spirit-stirring  associations  have  conjure'd 
up.  But  it  has  been  decided  otherwise.’  They 
must  be  effaced.  “ The  goldsmith’s  work, 
garnished  with  pearls  and  stones  the  costly, 
varied,  and  rich  materials  which  astonished  the 
historian,  who  records  the  right-regal  manne 
in  which  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  received 
and  entertained  the  king’s  daughter,  when  on 
her  road  to  espouse  King  James  I'V.  of  )Scot- 
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land,  no  longer  possess  the  power  to  assert  the 
refinement  of  rank,  or  the  dignity  of  wealth. 
The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  calls  up  no  re- 
miniscent suggestions  of  how  the  utmost  gor- 
geousness might  have  been  attained  by  his- 
torically English  means.  The  remembrance  of 
the  Mediaeval  magnificence  of  Westminster 
Hall  does  nothing.  The  rampant  Brabant 
lion  Ls  nowhere. 

We  should  not  have  a word  to  say  against 
the  style  of  internal  decorations  adopted  at 
Alnwick  Castle,  if  we  found  them  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber.  We  believe  them  to  be  as  ele- 
gant, and  as  fantastically  flowing,  as  Italian 
art  can  be.  But  we  are  not  reconciled 
to  seeing  them  pervade  the  home  of  the  ancient 
Percies.  With  this  protest  we  will  proceed 
w'ith  our  limning.  We  expressed  this  opinion 
strongly  before  the  works  were  done,  and  have  a 
right  to  reiterate  it  with  the  result  before  us. 

The  keep  of  Alnwick  Castle  is  surrounded 
with  a curtain  wall,  which  w'as  defended  by 
sixteen  towers.  Of  these,  two  have  been 
newly  leA'oIled  to  the  groimd, — we  trust  not 
without  good  rea.son, — and  are  being  replaced 
by  a new  one,  -whicli  will  fall  more  conform- 
ably, perhaps,  into  a feature  of  a new  tomce- 
walk,  adjoining  the  front  of  the  castle  that 
faces  tlie  river.  At  the  south-east  point  of  the 
line  of  circumvallation  are  built  the  new 
kitchen  (which  must  not  be  spoken  of  in  other 
than  Tudor  phrase, — it  is  so  “ marveylouse  a 
faire  vaulte  ”),  and  the  numerous  offices  ; while 
farther  on,  a gateway  leads  to  another  courts 
yard,  in  which  arc  contained  the  stables  and 
coacli-honses.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
keep  is  reserved  expressly  for  the  state  and 
private  apartments  of  the  noble  owners  and 
their  guests,  The  peculkrity  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  tlie  covered  corridor,  by  which  they 
are  approached  from  the  inner  courtyard,  in- 
duced we  assume  by  his  grace’s  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  ancient  draw-well,  is  as  successful  a 
feature  as  any  m the  restorations.  Tlie  new 
Pnulhoe  Tower  breaks  the  hitherto  uniform 
height  of  the  long  sky-line,  by  rising  20  feet 
above  the  cluster  of  towers  of  which  the  keep 
is  composed,  and  forms  a fine  bold  feature 
that  must  materially  enrich  the  landscape. 
Tile  south-west  front  of  this  tower  is  orna- 
mented with  an  alto  rdici'o  of  the  Hotspur 
banner,  iimnediately  over  a deeply-rcccssed 
and  trebly-corbelled  window. 

The  military  character  of  this  tower  strongly 
contrasts  with  the  peculiar  mannerism  of  the 
adjoining  chapel,  which  building  would  have 
tlie  appearance  of  a huge  oriel  window,  but  for 
the  unusually  high-pitched  leaden  roof  bearing 
a cross  at  the  a2>ex  of  the  apsidal  west  end, 
which  at  once  proclaims  its  purjiose.  In  the 
Tudor  sur\'ey,  one  faire  ehaiielle  ” is  described 
as  being  “neighe  ye  said  curtinge  wall,”  the 
foundations  of  which  are  buried  beneath  12 
feet  of  rubbish,  on  the  spot  depicted  on  the 
ancient  drawings.  We  can,  however,  but\'iew 
favourably  a selection  of  a site  ^yhich  does  not 
entail  upon  visitors  and  the  several  members  of 
the  household,  young  and 'old,  diurnal  exposure 
to  the  weather.  The  chapel  is  lighted  by  long 
lancet  windows,  and  has  a stone  vaulted  roof 
with  foliated  bosses  and  corbels.  So  far  all  is 
well  But  the  classicists  are  to  be  gratified 
liere  too.  Marbles  and  mosaics  are  being  im- 
2)0rted  from  Rome,  to  render  this  north  countrie 
lane  as  much  like  an  ancient  Roman  basilica 
as  its  size  and  adjimcts  will  permit. 

On  entering  the  kee23,  we  perceive  a broad 
staircase,  wrought  in  the  white  freestone  of  the 
country,  which  conducts  the  visitor  to  a vesti- 
bule, by  which  the  state  apartments  are  gained. 
These  are  nearly  completed,  according  to  the 
arrangements  proposed  by  the  late  ComniOHda- 
tore  _ C'anina  in  _his_  interesting  specification, 
2)ublished  in  this  journal,  and  carried  into 
effect  by  his  coadjutor  Signor  Montiroli.  The 
fixing  of  the  magnificent  ceilings  was  a 23roblem 
whicli  re(2uiied  consideration.  With  an  English 
treatment,  the  great  main  girders,  which  form 
part  of  the  construction  of  the  floors  above, 
would  have  been  brought  into  the  composition  ; 
but  Italian  art  did  not  so  adapt  itself  ; and,  in 
the  case  of  the  library  ceiling,  .3  feet  in  height 
were  lost  to  avoid  them.  The  plan  finally 
adopted  was  a framework  suspended  to  the 
beams  and  girdei-s,  to  which  the  coflered  ptanels. 


mitred,  nailed,  blocked,  and  glued  together, 
were  separately  screwed  up  one  by  one.  There 
is  so  much  repetition  in  the  ornament,  that  it 
has  been  ascertained  there  are  positively  mile.s 
of  the  egg-and-tongue  pattern  adorning  tlie 
ceilings  ; but  the  workmanship  has  not  suf- 
fered : it  merits  all  the  i^raise  that  has  been 
bestowed  upon  it.  We  are  informed  that  each 
of  the  carved  walnut  panels  of  the  doors  has 
occupied  a man  four  months,  and  that  a whole 
year’s  labour  ha.s  been  skilfully  ap2fiied  to  each 
separate  shutter  panel.  Looking  upon  the  in- 
laid woods  of  the  dados  ; the  pure  white  marble 
of  the  mantel-pieces,  the  figures  supporting 
which  are  co2Hes,  by  Nucci,  of  the  slaves  on 
the  arch  of  Constantine  and  the  Greek  Cane- 
phora  ; the  warm,  i-ipe  colouring  of  Mantovani’s 
friezes';  and  the  e.xquisite  carving  of  Bulletti, 
and  his  studio,  we  have  but  one  regret,— and 
that  is,  that  such  objects,  beautiful  though 
they  be,  should  occupy  tlie  place  that  ought  to 
represent  the  baronial  magnificence  of  a family 
so  eminent  in  the  annals  of  English  chivalry;, 
in  other  words,  that  travellers  should  find  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ain  nothing  more  distinctive 
in  the  way  of  style  than  a faitliful  rendering  of 
the  Roman  art  the  Cicsars  fostered  and  the 
Cinf2ue-Ccnti.sts  reproduced.  Let  copies  of 
such  tilings  be  conserved  in  our  Art  Museums, 
as  these  are  in  the  Departments  of  Art  at 
Brom2)ton ; let  the  best  knowledge  of  the 
style  possible  be  obtained  for  the  advantage  of 
new  buildings ; but  leave  us  our  national  and 
poetical  associations  undisturbed  by  their  intro- 
duction of  Italian  decorations  into  our  Medircval 
buildings. 


Our  acf2uamtance.ship  with  the  2Biklic  is 
now  of  too  long  standing  for  us  to  need  any 
fresh  Introduction  on  the  occurrence  of  a new 
year.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  let  the  event 
pass  altogether  unnoticed,  but  will,  in  a dozen 
lines,  express  acknowledgments  and  hopes. 
During  the  past  and  previous  years  we  have 
sought  to  discuss  for  oiu’  readers,  promptly  and 
in  a fair  and  liberal  spirit,  evciy  occurrence  and 
proposition  likely  to  interest  tlie  numerous 
classes  to  whom  our  pages  are  addressed,  and 
to  illustrate  effectively  and  correctly  the  most 
impoi-taut  new  buildings  and  designs,  at  home 
and  abroad.  A glance  at  our  present  Number 
will,  it  is  hoped,  suffice  to  show  that  there  will 
be  no  falling  off  in  energy  and  determination 
rightly  to  do  the  duty  that  is  before  us,  and  to 
render  this  journal  more  and  more  nearly  aU 
that  may  be  desired.  We  have  in  preparation 
engravings  of  a number  of  important  works ; 
and  we  invite,  frankly  and  warmly,  the  co- 
operation of  all  who  desire  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  arts  that  adorn  and  serve. 


A VISIT  TO  WELSH  TIN  PLATE  WORKS. 

Thebe  are  few  of  the  metals  possessed  of  the 
same  interesting  relations  as  the  one  we  have  now 
before  us.  The  archaeology  of  tin  is  more  tlian 
usually  attractive,  and  in  the  very  dawn  of  history 
it  is  mentioned  by  the  great  Hebrew  lawgiver  as 
one  of  the  metals  to  he  purified  by  fire.  The  early 
inhabitants  of  Etruria  and  Central  Italy  were 
skilled  in  the  applications  of  tin;  the  nations  of 
the  Levant  were  likewise  accustomed  to  its  use ; 
but  the  most  interesting  point  to  ns  in  the  history 
of  this  metal  resides  in  the  memorable  traffic  which 
the  Tyrian  mariners  pursued  with  the  natives  of 
the  British  Islands.  Perhaps  the  whole  catalogue 
of  Pha-nician  commerce,  so  elociuently  denounced 
by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  could  yield  no  article  of 
superior  value  to  this  Cornish  metal;  Indeed,  it 
must  have  been  more  valuable  to  them  than  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  or  the  gold  of  Ophir.  There 
was  at  that  period  an  enormous  consumption  of 
bronze  by  contemporary  nations  in  all  their  instru- 
ments of  art  and  war;  and  tin, — a metal  of  rare 
occurrence  and  limited  distribution, — is  the  most 
essential  constituent  of  bronze,  as  we  learn  from 
Pliny.  If  we  recollect,  too,  that  the  Phosniciana 
liossessed  a monopoly  of  this  commerce,  we  shall 
then  be  able  to  conceive  the  inestimable  value  to 
its  discoverers  of  this  prolific  tin  country.  So 
fully,  iudeed,  w’as  this  importance  recognized,  that 
those  astute  merchautmeu,  anxiously  concealed 
from  their  rivals  and  contemporaries  the  geogra- 
phical situation  of  these  “ tin  islands.”  But  the 
secret  at  length  transpired.  Publius,  a Roman 
pro-consul  in  Spain,  after  several  unsuccessful 


efforts,  opened  to  his  countrymen  the  treasures 
of  this  undiscovered  Dorado ; and,  all  through  the 
long  period  of  history  which  has  since  elapsed, 
Cornwall  has  continued  to  furnish  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  the  metal. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest,  Cornwall  was 
settled  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  eldest  sons  of 
the  kings  of  England,  who  thus  became  earls,  and, 
finally,  dukes  of  Cornwall.  Tin,  of  course,  con- 
stituted an  important  item  of  the  royal  revenue. 
The  celebrated  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  was  the 
first  to  levy  a stated  impost  on  the  produce  of  the 
mines,  which,  curious  to.  say,  was  only  recently 
abolished;  and  it  w’as  also  that  prince  who  framed 
the  celebrated  Stannary  laws,  which  to  this  day 
render  Cornwall  an  exception  to  all  the  rules  of 
mining  jurisprudence.  During  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  scientific  mining  was  introduced 
upon  the  German  models.  During  the  Civil 
Wars  the  mines  were  utterly  neglected ; hut  early 
in  the  last  century  they  were  recommenced  with 
a degree  of  vigour,  and  an  application  of  skill 
which  has  never  since  snftered  interruption. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  minutely 
upon  the  subject  of  Cornish  mining.  Wo  may 
state,  however,  that  few  departments  in  the  wide 
domains  of  mechanical  science  are  so  profusely 
enriched  with  the  triumphs  of  genius  or  the 
rewards  of  entor2)risc.  The  great  tin-mines  of 
Cornwall  arc  grouped  upon  that  ridge  of  miner.al 
veins,  so  well  known  to  geologists,  which  traverses 
the  district  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  terminates 
in  the  Dartmouth  hills  in  Devonshire.  Besides 
the  produce  of  these  mines,  tin  is  found  dissemi- 
nated in  enormous  quantities  throughout  the 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  valleys.  And  not  only 
has  the  miner  pursued  the  deceitful  lode  above 
or  beneath  the  surface  of  the  land,  but  he  has  in 
some  cases  actually  carried  his  explorations  under 
the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Some  of  these  submarine 
tin  mines — which,  on  account  of  their  perilous 
state,  have  been  long  abandoned— were  calculated 
to  excite  tbe  highest  emotions  of  terror.  Tlic 
miners,  in  certain  places,  had  only  left  between 
their  workings  and  tlie  sea  a 2>artition  so  frail  that 
the  roar  of  the  waves  was  distinctly  heard  over- 
head; while  the  water  penetrated  the  chinks  and 
crevices  of  the  intervening  rocks. 

The  tin  ore  of  commerce  consists  exclusively  of 
the  native  peroxide,  that  is,  one  equivalent  of  the 
metal  united  to  three  of  oxygen.  It  is  met  with 
in  primary  rocks,  chiefly  in  veins  traversing 
granite,  gneis,  and  mica  slate,  where  it  occurs 
associated  with  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  albite, 
topaz,  and  other  silicious  minerals.  It  is  im- 
portant to  know,  says  Dr.  Gregory,  that  Hthion- 
mica,  a very  rai-c  mineral  but  easily  distinguished 
by  its  blow-pipe  tests,  has  hitherto  only  been 
found  associated  mth  albite  and  topaz  in  tin  dis- 
tricts. Its  occurrence  thus  associated  may  there- 
fore be  looked  upon,  as  a certain  indication  of  the 
existence  of  tin;  to  which  scientific  trutiiwe  shall 
add  that,  in.  the  universal  scramble  for  gold  which 
distinguishes  the  period,  If  some  unfortunate  gold- 
digger  should  perchance  alight  on  a tin-field,  it 
would  eventually  turn  out  the  most  valuable  dis- 
covery of  the  two.  The  principal  localities  of  tin 
are  Cornwall,  Bohemia,  and  Saxony,  in  Europe; 
Malacca,  Pegu,  and  Banca,  in  Asia.  Cornwall, 
notwithstanding  its  prodigious  and  long  continued 
drain,  is  still  the  most  prolific  tin  district  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  calculated,  by  Mr.  Porter  and 
others,  that  Cornwall  yields  eamnally  upwards  of 
50,000  tons  of  the  metal,  the  value  of  which 
varies  from  400,000?.  to  500,000?. 

The  Dutch  possession  of  Banca,  in  tbe  Indian 
Archipelago,  is,  next  to  Cornwall,  the  most 
remarkable  tin  district.  The  ore  is  found  there, 
in  the  alluvial  deposits,  in  precisely  similar  condi- 
tions to  that  of  the  stream-tin  of  Cornwall  Beds, 
exceeding  25  feet  in  depth,  are  found  to  exist 
between  the  red  iron-stone,  with  which  the 
island  abounds,  and  the  superincumbent  eleva- 
tions of  granite.  This  “oriental  tin”  is  now 
largely  imported  into  the  European  markets;  and 
3,000,000  lbs.,  in  addition,  are  annually  exported 
from  the  island  to  China  and  Hiiidoostan.  “It  is 
a popular  mistake,”  says  Biilbi,  “ into  which 
many  authors  have  fallen,  that  these  Banca  mines 
were  only  discovered  so  recently  as  1720.  "VVe 
have  undoubted  evidence  to  show  that,  so  far 
hack  as  the  ninth  century,  the  Arabs  exported  the 
metal  to  China.” 

The  metallurgical  operation  of  smelting  the  tin 
ores  is  highly  interesting.  After  repeated  pro- 
cesses of  stamping  and  washing,  the  ores  are  first 
calcined,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  sulphur  and 
arsenic  which  they  invariably  contain;  .and, 
secondly,  having  been  mixed  with  certain  pro- 
portions of  anthracite  (carbon)  and  lime  or  fluor 
spar  (used  as  flux),  they  are  transferTed.to  arever- 
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boratory  furnace.  A strong  heat  is  then  applied, 
until  the  iluid  metal  U at  length  run  from  an 
orifice  into  an  outer  basin,  whence  is  is  ladled 
into  iron  moulds.  The  metal  so  obtained,  how- 
ever, is  still  coutaminated  by  other  substances. 
Iron,  arsenic,  copper,  and  sulphur,  together  with 
some  unreduced  oxide,  are  still  retained  in  com- 
bination, and  to  effect  a separation  of  these 
impurities  the  crude  metal  is  next  subjected  to  a 
processor  refining.  About  five  tons  of  the  fluid 
metal  aro  collected  in  the  b&sin,  into  which  billets 
of  green  wood  are  thrust ; and  it  is  thus,  from  the 
rapid  formation  of  gas,  kept  in  a state  of  violent 
ebullition.  This  last,  we  were  expressly  told,  is  a 
most  philosophical  process;  a process,  in  fact, 
of  “ dc-oxidation  by  means  of  carbon^’ — the 
oxygen  leaving  the  metal  to  unite  with  the 
metalloid,  and  form  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
driven  off,  leaving  the  tin  pure.  This  pure  tin 
is  ladled  into  rectangular  iron  moulds,  in  which 
form  it  constitutes  the  “block -tin”  of  commerce. 
At  one  time  it  was  customary  to  distinguish  these 
blocks  of  tin  with  an  impression  of  the  duchy 
seal ; but  tliey  are  now  simply  marked  with  the 
somewhat  fantastic  insignia  of  the  manufacturer, 
together  with  the  name  of  the  Cornish  town 
wherein  they  are  prodiaced.  They  usually  weigh 
about  3 cwt.  each;  and  their  market  price, 
ranges  from  80/.  to  120/.  per  ton.  The  most ' 
invaluable  property  of  tin  resides  in  its  well-known 
anti-poisonous  qualities.  In  this  it  stands  alone 
among  the  common  metals;  and  hence  the  im- 
portant function  it  performs  as  a coating  to  tho  ■ 
surface  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  such  metals 
whoso  reaction  is  poisonous.  I 

Wc  must  now  ask  tlic  reader  to  accompany  us  ' 
in  a visit  to  the  works.  It  was  a delightful  day  ^ 
in  the  month  of  October  when  we  arrived  at  one  ' 
of  tboso  beautiful  convergent  valleys,  for  which  ■ 
South  "Wales  is  so  remarkable ; and  found  a neatly- 1 
constructed  mamifactory,  almost  destitute  of  the  ! 
nuisance  of  smoko,  and  not  surrounded  with  debris 
of  any  description.  It  lay  as  quietly  on  the  land- 
scape ns  a Dutch  mill  in  one  of  Berghem’s  I 
pictures.  Tho  waterfall  of  a picturesque  rivulet  ■ 
turning  peacefully  a large  water-wheel,  furnished  ' 
the  motive-power  for  the  innumerable  processes ' 
of  rolling  which  belong  to  the  manufacture.  The  ! 
jnen  and  women,  too,  seemed  so  unmistakably ' 
drawn  from  the  commonest  order  of  Welsh  rustics,  ( 
that  we  were  astonished  to  find  the  high  degree  of 
dexterity  and  precision  to  which  they  had  advanced  j 
in  their  several  departments.  I 

After  a good  deal  of  observation  and  inquiry, ' 
we  ascertained  that  the  difterent  processes  of  tho  \ 
manufacture  of  tin  pl.ate  may  bo  described  most ' 
properly  in  seven  distinct  stages.  The  first  begins  | 
with  tho  bars  of  iron  which  form  tho  plates;  tho  I 
last  terminates  with  an  account  of  the  process  of 
tinning  their  surface.  The  description  is  some- 
what technical ; but  a glance  at  the  following 
heads  will  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  the 
whole  process. 

1.  Rolling. — The  first  and  most  important 
point  requisite  to  the  production  of  good  tin 
plates  is  the  preparation  of  the  latten,  or  plates 
of  iron,  previous  to  the  operation  of  tinning 
tliem.  For  this  purpose  tlie  finest  quality  of 
charcoal  iron  is  invariably  employed,  which,  in  its 
commercial  state,  generally  consists  of  long  flat 
bars.  These  are  cut  into  small  squares,  averaging 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  are  heated  re- 
))catedly  in  a furnace,  and  as  repeatedly  passed 
through  iron  rollers.  A convenient  degree  of 
thinness  having  been  attained,  the  now  extended 
plates  aro  “doubled  up,”  heated,  rolled,  opened 
out,  lieatcd  and  rolled  again,  until  at  length 
the  standard  thickness  of  tho  plate  has  been 
reached. 

2.  Shearing. — A pair  of  massive  shears,  worked 
by  maciiinery,  is  now  applied  to  the  rugged  edges 
of  this  lamollar  formation  of  iron  plate.  It  is 
cut  into  oblong  squares,  14  inches  by  10,  and  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a single  plate  of  iron, 
beautifully  smooth  on  its  surface.  A juvenile 
with  a knife  soon  destroys  the  appearance,  how- 
ever, and  eight  plates  are  produced  from  the 
slightly  coherent  mass. 

3.  Scaling, — This  process  consists  in  freeing 
the  iron  surface  from  its  oxide  and  scoria’.  In 
the  old  method  this  was  effected  by  first  immersing 
tho  plates  in  diluted  acid,  and  then,  by  exposing 
tlicm  separately,  bent  in  the  shape  of  a drain-tile, 
to  the  heat  of  a flame;  but  this  process,  alike 
tedious  and  expensive-,  has  long  been  superseded. 
After  an  application  of  sulphuric  acid,  a number 
of  plates,  to  the  extent,  we  shall  say,  of  six  or 
eight  hundred,  are  packed  in  a cast-iron  box,  a 
number  of  which  are  then  exposed  for  some  hours 
to  the  heat  of  a furnace.  On  being  opened  out 
after  this,  the  plates  aro  found  to  have  acquired 


a bright  blue  steel  tint,  and,  in  addition,  to  be 
absolutely  free  from  surface  impurities. 

4.  Cold  Rolling. — It  is  impossible  that  the 
plates  could  pass  through  the  last  fiery  ordeal 
without  becoming  disfigured.  The  cold-rolling 
process  corrects  this.  Each  plate  is  separatelypassed 
thi-ough  a pair  of  hard  polished  rollers,  screwed 
tightly  together.  Not  only  do  the  plates  acquire 
from  this  operation  a high  degree  of  smoothness 
and  regularity,  hut  they  likewise  acquire  the 
peculiar  elasticity  of  liammered  metal.  One  man 
will  cold'Toll  225,000  plates  in  a week,  and  each 
of  them  is,  on  the  average,  three  times  passed 
through  the  rollers. 

5.  Annealing, — This  process  is  also  a modern 
improvement  on  the  manufacture.  Six  hundred 
plates  are  again  packed  into  cast-iron  boxes  and 
exposed  to  the  furnace.  There  is  this  difference 
in  the  present  process  from  that  of  scaling:  that 
the  boxes  mxist  be  preserved  air-tight,  otherwise 
the  contained  plates  would  inevitably  weld  to- 
gether and  produce  a solid  mass.  The  infinitesimal 
portion  of  confined  au-  effectually  prevents  this, 

6.  Pickling. — The  plates  are  again  consigned 
to  a bath  of  diluted  acid,  till  the  surface  becomes 
uniformly  bright  and  clean.  Some  nice  manipu- 
lation belongs  to  this  process.  Each  plate  is,  on 
its  removal  from  the  acid,  subjected  to  a rigid 
scrutiny  by  women — their  eyes,  wo  presume,  are 
the  sharpest, — whose  vocation  it  is  to  detect  any 
remaining  impurity,  and  scour  it  from  the  surface. 
These  multifarious  and  torturing  operations,  it 
will  be  seen,  are  all  preliminary  to  the  last,  and 
the  most  important  of  all — that  of  tinning.  Theo- 
retically simple,  this  process  is  practically  difficult; 
and  to  do  it  full  justice  would  carry  us  beyond 
our  limits.  Wo  shall,  however,  mention  the  prin- 
cipal features. 

7.  Tinning. — A rectangular  cast-iron  bath, 
heated  from  below,  and  calculated  to  contain  200 
or  300  sheets,  and  about  a ton  of  pure  block  tin, 
is  now  put  in  request.  A stratum  of  pyrcumatic 
fat  floats  up  on  its  surface.  Close  to  the  side  of 
this  tin-pot,  stands  another  receptacle,  which  is 
filled  with  melted  grease,  and  contains  tho  pre- 
pared plates.  On  the  otlier  side  is  an  empty  pot, 
with  a grating ; and  last  of  all  there  is  yet 
another  pot,  containing  a small  stratum  of  melted 
tin.  Let  us  follow  the  progress  of  a single  plate. 

A functionary,  known  as  the  “Washerman,” 
armed  with  tongs  and  a hempen  brush,  withdraws 
the  plate  from  tho  hath  of  tin  wherein  it  has 
been  soaking ; and,  with  a degree  of  dexterity 
only  to  ho  acquired  by  long  practice,  sweeps  one 
side  of  tho  plate  clean,  and  then  reversing  it, 
repeats  the  operation.  In  an  instant  it  is  again 
submerged  in  the  liquid  tin,  and  is  then  as  quickly 
transferred  to  the  liquid  grease.  The  peculiar 
use  of  the  hot  grease  consists  in  the  property  it 
possesses  of  equalizing  the  distribution  of  the  tin, 
of  retaining  the  superfluous  metal,  and  of  spread- 
ing the  remainder  eqimlly  on  the  surface  of  the 
iron.  Still  there  is  left  on  the  plate,  what  we  may 
term  a selvage ; and  tliis  is  finally  removed  by  the 
means  of  the  last  tin-pot,  wliich  just  contains  tho 
necessary  quantity  of  fluid  metal  to  melt  it  off’ — 
a smart  blow  being  given  at  the  same  moment  to 
assist  the  disengagement.  This  “list-mark”  may 
be  observed  upon  every  tin-plate  without  excep- 
tion. We  may  add  here,  that  an  expert  washer- 
man will  finish  6,000  metallic  plates  in  twelve 
hours ; notwithstanding  that  each  plate  is  twice 
washed  on  both  sides,  and  twice  dipped  into  the 
melted  tin. 

After  some  intermediate  operations  — for  we 
need  not  continue  the  consecutive  description — 
the  plates  are  sent  to  the  final  operation  of  clean- 
ing. For  this  purpose  they  are  rubbed  with  bran, 
and  dusted  upon  tables;  after  wliich  they  present 
the  beautiful  silvery  appearance  so  characteristic 
of  the  best  English  tin  plate.  Last  of  all  they 
reach  an  individual  called  the  sorter,  who  subjects 
every  plate  to  a strict  examination  : rejects  those 
which  are  found  to  be  defective;  and  sends  those 
which  aro  approved  of  to  he  packed — 300  at  a 
time — in  the  rough  wooden  boxes  with  the  caba- 
listic signs  with  which  the  most  of  iis  have  been 
familiar  since  the  days  of  our  adventures  in  the 
hack  shop  of  the  tinsmith. 

Such  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  contemporary 
manufacture  of  tin  plate.  It  would  he  an  idle 
task  to  comment  on  its  importance,  or  to  point 
out  its  varied  and  mnnmerable  applications  to  the 
necessities  of  civilized  life.  Articles  of  tin  plate 
may  adorn,  and,  in  fact,  do  adoru,  alike  “the 
cabinet  of  the  prince  or  the  cottage  of  the  pcas.ant.” 
Tin  plate,  moreover-,  is  one  of  those  cheap,  useful, 
and  admu-ahle  productions  of  modern  science 
which,  more  than  anything  else  of  its  class,  lias 
contributed  to  the  domestic  comfort  of  our  work- 
ing population.  Vessels  of  tin,  or  of  tin-plate. 


have  rarely  been  found  among  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  art  was  at  least  understood  by  the  ancients. 
The  modern  process,  our  guide  informed  us  as 
we  walked  home  to  dinner,  was  an  importation 
from  Saxony ; and  it  w-as  first  introduced  into  this 
country  at  Pontypool,  in  MonmoutUsliii-c,  early  in 
the  last  century. 


LUNATIC  ASYLUMS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

At  the  end  of  our  last  article  on  Lunatic 
Asylums  and  the  Treatment  ' of  the  Insane,* 
wherein  we  chiefly  spoke  of  what  had  been  done 
in  England  and  Wales  by  the  erection  of  new 
buildings,  and  additions  to  county  and  other 
asylums,  we  adverted  to  the  Chartered  Asylums 
of  Scotland  as  institutions  of  tho  kind  needed  for 
the  wants  of  the  middle-classes  in  England ; but 
at  the  same  time  referred  to  the  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  the  asylums,  in  North  Britain  generally. 
We  propose  now'  to  give  particulars  of  the  exist- 
ing  provision  for  lunatics  in  Scotland,  and  of 
merits  and  defects  of  the  buildings,  ns  wc  aro 
able  to  gather  the  information  ft-om  tlic  several 
reports  of  commissioners  and  the  evulenco  holore 
the  parliamentary  committees. 

In  tho  improved  treatment  of  the  insane,  Scot- 
land was  early  in  the  field  ; and  the  services  of  the 
late  William  Stark,  architect  of  asylums  at  Glas- 
gow and  Dundee,  and  the  author  of  a work  pub- 
lished in  1807,  entitled  “Remarks  on  the  Con- 
struction of  Public  Hospitals  for  tho  Cure  of 
Mental  Derangement,”  should  ho  spoken  of  with 
approval,  though  his  Glasgow  building  at  least, 
has  not  the  form  of  plan  which  we  now  deem 
suited  to  the  lunatic  asylum  as  distinguished  from 
the  prison.  The  Glasgow  asylum,  however,  w’as 
called,  in  1817,  by  the  writer  in  the  Rdinbvrgh- 
Revmc,  the  best  in  Britain  at  the  time  of  its 
erection;  and  such  it  was.  It  liad  the  radiating 
or  panoj)ticon  form  of  plan;  but  this  form,  by 
Stark  himself,  it  appears  was  not  considered  equal 
to  that  of  the  asylum  at  Dundee,  which  was  planned 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  H,  afterwards  exem- 
plified in  the  asylum  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  at  Wakefield.  The  Dundee  building, 
opened  in  1820,  and  now  accommodating  208 
patients,  is  spoken  of  by  the  reviewer,  as  of 
“admirable  construction;”  and  a similar  opinion 
is  given  in  1811,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Take,  in  his 
“Introductory  Observations”  prefaced  to  tho 
translation  of  Dr.  Maximilian  Jacobi’s  work,  “ On 
the  Construction  and  Management  of  Hospitals 
for  the  Insane,”  &c.  The  Glasgow  building,  of 
which  Mr.  Stark  was  the  architect,  has  now  been 
converted  into  the  workhouse;  whilst  a new 
asylum  has  been  built  at  Gavtnavel.  At  tho  date 
of  erection  of  the  earlier  building,  restraint  of 
one  kind  or  another  was  considered  desirable, 
even  by  humane  persons ; for,  it  was  not  till  1S37, 
that  “the  non-restraint  system”  was  introduced 
in  the  asylum  at  Lincoln,  and  that  mechanical 
contrivances  for  restraint  were  declared  by  Mr. 
Hill,  to  be  “never  necessary,  never  justifiable, 
and  always  injurious.”  The  new  asylum  for  the 
district  of  Glasgow  was  designed,  ns  announced, 
for  the  system  which  eschews  all  appliances  of 
restraint.  A modification  of  the  radiating  form 
of  plan  was  adopted  at  a recent  date,  by  Mr. 
Chai-les  Fowler,  in  the  Devon  Asylum,  as  de- 
scribed by  him  in  bis'  paper  at  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  shown  with  other  arrange- 
ments in  onr  volume  for  1846.  Mr.  Fowler  cer- 
talnly  got  rid  of  some  of  the  defects  of  the  Glas- 
gow arrangement,  and  imported  some  advantages; 
the  value  of  his  plan,  however,  in  the  present 
treatment  of  insanity,  as  compared  with  the  H 
form,  or  more  especially  (for  asylums  of  tho 
advocated  small  dimensions)  the  lineal  form,  has 
been  much  canvassed.  Yet  Dr.  Bucknill,  who  is 
the  medical  superintendent,  regards  the  buildinf'- 
as  “ not  a had  working  asylum,”  though  later 
buildings  are  improved. 

The  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland  are 
appointed  under  an  Act  which  received  the  royal 
assent  in  August,  1857 ; and  they  are  required  to 
report  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  Their  first  report, 
however,  was  not  printed  till  late  in  last  year.  The 
number  of  lunatics  in  Scotland,  exclusive  of  single 
patients  in  private  houses,  was,  on  the  1st  January, 
1858,  5,748, — the  female  patients  being  about  300 
in  excess  of  the  male.  From  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Coxe,  one  of  the  commissioners,  we  get  the  total 
number  of  lunatics  in  Scotland  as  7,500,  or  7,600; 
whereof  about  1,700  or  1,800  were  private  patients 
iresident  in  private  houses;  and  1,781',  besides 
those  in  workhouses  (about  839)  were  pauper 
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patients  in  private  houses.  It  seems  that  in 
tsvo  years  prior  to  1858  the  proportion  of 
pauper  lunatics  to  paupers  had  increased  about 
one  per  cent.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
Scotland  is  divided  into  eight  districts.  The  sta- 
tute, however,  contains  provisions  for  the  altera- 
tion of  these;  and  the  actual  arrangement  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1859  was  into  twenty- 
one  districts,  unequal  in  area  and  population. 
The  arrangement  does  not  seem  to  have  worked 
well,  and  several  districts  are  too  small  to  support 
efficient  asylums.  After  the  appointment  of  the 
commission,  it  became  a que.stion  how  far  the  pri- 
vate asylums  and  the  lunatic  wards  of  workhouses 
were  to  he  recognized  as  “ existing  accommoda- 
tion," or  whether  district  boards  were  not  oven 
compelled  to  adopt  such  accommodation  before  pro- 
ceeding to  build.  These  particular  doubts  were  re- 
moved by  the  passing  of  a short  Amendment  Act, 
which  empowered  the  commissioners  to  grant 
licenses,  during  a period  of  five  years,  for  reception 
of  pauper  lunatics  into  wards  of  poorliouses ; and 
which  set  forth  that  it  was  expedient,  provision 
should  he  made  till  district  asylums  could  be  pro- 
vided. Notwithstanding  this,  however,  we  were 
informed  lately  that  much  disinclination  was 
shown  by  the  district  hoards  to  perform  their 
duties.  The  Act  is  not  stringent  in  requiring  the 
provision  of  the  asylums  witliiii  a definite  time ; 
and  further  legislation  may  be  needed. 

Before  looking  to  what  is  said  by  the  present 
comraissioners,  of  the  provision  existing  and  that 
which  still  is  required,  we  may  remind  our  readers 
of  what  was  stated  in  our  last  article,  and  is 
shown  in  the  report  of  1857,  as  to  the  localities  of 
the  public  and  private  .asylums  and  poorliouses 
receiving  lunatics.  We  said: — “Striking  a line 
from  Aberdeen  to  Cdasgow  through  Perth,  there 
was  in  1857,  absolutely  no  provision  in  tlie 
northern  and  north-western  counties,  except  a 
few  cells  in  the  basement  of  the  infinnary  at 
Inverness,  and  a pauper  institution  at  Elgin  for 
forty- six  patients."  That  is  to  say,  the  greater 
portion  of  Scotland  is  to  be  considered  as  wholly 
unprovided  with  institutions  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane.  The  commissioners  feel 
difficulty  in  estimating  the  precise  accommodation 
required;  and  some  of  the  reasons  which  they 
give  for  this  are  important,  viewed  in  relation  to 
those  on  which  the  comraissioners  for  England 
and  Wales  seem  to  have  acted.  The  Scottisli 
commissioners  have  asked  themselves  whether, 
taking  into  account  that  asylums  as  constituted, 
do  not  provide  a diversity  of  accommodation  for 
patients  affected  with  different  degrees  of  mental 
incapacity,  it  might  not  in  some  cases  be  more 
desirable  to  leave  a patient  in  favourable  circum- 
stances, under  private  care,  than  to  place  him  in 
an  ssylum  of  the  present  kind.  They  observe 
that  there  is  a growing  conviction  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  even  Spain,  that 
the  constitution  of  lunatic  asylums  requires  great 
modification, — an  opinion  founded  chiefiy  on  the 
diversity  of  forms  of  insanity,  but  also  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  suitably  providing  for  the  always  in- 
creasing number  of  the  insane.  Yet  in  pursuing 
the  subject,  they  come  to  much  the  same  conclu- 
sion.s  as  the  English  commissioners;  and  in  an 
Appendix  tliey  print  instructions  for  the  general 
guidance  of  architects  and  district  boards,  in 
reference  to  the  site  and  structure  of  asylums, 
which  in  most  respects  agree  with  those  issued  by 
the  English  commission,  but  which  in  points 
involving  the  nature  of  the  buildings  to  be 
provided,  are  such  as  they  consider  afford  greater 
latitude  of  action. 

It  has  always  been  a question  whether  the  con- 
stant increase  in  the  number  of  the  insane  to  be 
provided  for,  is  due  to  an  actual  increase  of  cases, 
or  to  an  accumulation  through  prolongation  of 
lives  by  better  care.  We  have  already  adverted 
to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Shaltesbury,  that  there  is 
an  increase  of  lunacy;  and  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners say  it  is  not  unlikely  both  causes  are  in 
operation,  though  it  is  probable  the  increase  is  in 
great  degree  only  apparent,  arising  from  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  subject  and  discovery’  of  a larger 
number  of  cases.  The  erection  of  an  asylum 
always  increases  the  known  number  of  lunatics. 
Transference  to  an  asylum  is  beneficial,  judging 
only  from  the  fact  tliat  one-half  the  patients 
admitted  to  these  institutions  are  restored  to 
sauity  ; but  information  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
asylums  have  contributed  to  diminish  the  disorder, 
and  regarding  what  the  result  might  have  been 
Lad  the  treatment  been  conducted  In  private 
honses,  is  viewed  as  defective,  Again,  how- 
ever, practically,  the  Scottish  commissioners  tend 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  English  com- 
missioners,— saying  that  tlio  influence  of  asylums 
in  restoring  to  sanity  is  not  to  be  judged  l>y  the 


past,  th.at  immediate  treatment  is  most  important, 
that  the  discipline  of  au  asylum  exercises  a bene- 
ficial and  curative  influence,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  question  is  mainly’,  whether,  as  asylums  are  at 
present  constituted,  they  fulfil  all  the  expectations 
which  the  expense  of  their  mnintenauce  might 
warrant.  Eventually  they  arrive  at  the  opinion 
that  adjunct  houses,  in  which  patients  allccted 
with  certain  forms  of  insanity,  could  be  received 
without  the  legal  formalities  at  present  required, 
would  prove  a beneficial  modific.ation  of  our 
asylums,  and  would  tend  to  increase  recoveries  by 
inducing  recourse  to  treatment  before  the  malady 
had  become  confirmed.  Dr.  Buckuill,  in  England, 
advocates  provision  of  what  he  would  call  Proba- 
tionary Asylums. 

Looking  at  the  question  of  provision  required, 
in  all  its  bearings,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  it 
should  he  now  argued  by  Lord  Kinnaircl,  that  one 
new  asylum  in  Scotland,  for  Inverness,  Nairn, 
Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  Sutherland,  would  suffice 
for  the  curable  lunatics;  whilst  the  incurables,  for 
the  sake  of  cheapness,  would  be  lodged  in  places 
centrally  situated,  and  therefore  often  at  great 
distance  from  their  friends.  Is  not  this  in 
tendency  opposed  to  medical  teaching,  as  well  as 
to  the  legislation,  which  have  aimed  rather  at  the 
multiplication  of  asylums, — the  legislation,  for 
the  due  protection  of  the  patient;  and  the  other 
eflbrts,  for  the  avoidance  of  the  evils  of  asylums 
too  large  for  superintendence  ? 

Ill  the  “suggestions  and  instructions” before  re- 
ferred to,  we  find  the  following  modifications  from 
those  of  the  English  commissioners.  As  to  sites, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  land  should  be  capable 
of  profitable  cultivation,  besides  aftbrding  a supply 
of  water.  The  quantity  of  water,  exclusive  of  rain- 
water collected  in  cisterns  on  tlie  roof,  the  Scottish 
commissioners  say,  should  he  not  less  than  -10 
gallons  per  patient  per  diem — instead  of  25  gallons. 
'^\\Q  principal  only  are  those  which  are 

named  ns  to  be  placed  near  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  land.  The  locality,  they  say’,  “ should  be 
within  such  distance  of  a town  as  to  command  the 
introduction  of  gas,  water,  ic.,  and  one  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  afford  the  nicans  of  amusement  of 
and  recreation  for  the  medical  staff,  the  attend- 
ants, and  such  of  the  patients  as  might  derive 
benefit  from  a change  in  the  asylum  routine.” 
We  doubt  whether  this  vicinage  is  practicable  with- 
out perilling  other  advantages  of  the  required  site. 
Gas,  even  for  a small  institution,  is  to  be  made 
economically  on  the  iirennses.  In  the  suggestions  re- 
ferring to  construction  and  arrangements  of  build- 
ings, the  chief  modification  is  with  reference  to  the 
buildings  in  connection  with  the  washhouse  and 
laundry  on  the  female  side,  or  the  workshops  and 
farm  buildings  on  the  mule  side, — consisting  eiiiefly 
of  associated  day-rooms  and  dormitories  for  working 
patients, — or  to  other  inexpensive  provision  in 
detached  buildings,  for  the  idiotic  patients.  The 
suggestions  say  that  cottages  might  he  erected 
for  a large  proportion  of  these  “working  and  in- 
offensive patients,  who  might  be  placed  either 
under  the  care  of  the  families  of  the  attendants, 
or  of  cottar  tenants  of  the  asylum.”  The  cottages 
would  be  calcul.ated  to  accommodate  from  three 
to  five  patients.  Regarding  this  extent  of  di- 
vergence, from  what  may  he  called  the  principle 
of  plan  of  asylums,  we  should  observe  that  care 
would  he  required,  lest  the  result  might  be  some 
of  the  evils  now  existing,  where  single  patients 
are  consigned  to  incompetent  pei’sons.  As  to 
the  number  of  beds  in  dormitories,  whilst  the 
English  comraissioners  say  there  should  not  be 
loss  than  three  in  number,  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners say  tlie  rooms  should  be  designed  for 
not  less  than  six  beds,  or  more  than  fburteen. 
To  this  point  we  shall  return.  Directions  as  to 
attendants’  rooms,  and  some  other  matters,  such  as 
placing  windows  not  more  than  4-  feet  from  the 
floor,  are  omitted  by  the  commissioners  for  Scot- 
land. 

Tlie  existing  accommodation  for  the  insane  in 
public  institutions  in  Scotland,  consists  of  that 
afforded  in  seven  chartered  asylums,  in  the  pauper 
institution  at  Elgin,  in  the  lunatic  wards  of  the 
Inverness  Infirmary;  for  criminals,  in  a depart- 
ment of  the  prison  at  Perth;  and  in  poor-houses, 
with  or  without  separate  wards.  The  condition  of 
these,  and  of  the  private  asylums,  formed  the  hulk 
of  the  matter  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of 
1857,  and  the  Appendix  ; the  latter  of  which 
extends  to  nearly  600  pages.  Whilst  the  pro- 
vision in  Scotland  is  seriously  defective  in  amount, 
and  therefore  leads  to  lamentable  results,  the 
chartered  asylums,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
have  been  referred  to  by  those  who  have  given 
most  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  care  of  the 
insane,  as  offering  advantages  which  are  aimed  at 
by  an  inconsiderable  number  of  institutions,  called 


lunatic  Lo.spit.als,  in  England.  These  chartered 
asylums  admit  two  classes  of  patients,  or  one  class 
at  a rate  of  payment,  which  may  be  moderate,  in 
addition  to  the  paupers.  They  are,  “in  many 
respects,”  say  the  commissioners  who  reported 
in  1857,  “in  a highly  satisfactory  state;”  and 
this  opinion  is  corroborated  by  others.  In  the 
year  named,  out  of  833  private  patients  in 
asylums,  652  were  in  those  chartered  asylums; 
and  the  remainder,  only  230,  were  in  licensed 
houses.  Tills  is  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  statement  to 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Jlr. 
G.  Bolden,  honorary  secretary  to  the  Alleged 
Lunatics’  Society,  before  the  same  committee, 
stated  the  number  of  private  patients  as  1,011, 
and  the  number  786  as  of  the  patients  of  this 
class  in  public  or  chartered  asylums.  It  will  not 
fail  to  be  observed  that  either  statement,  showing 
that  the  chartered  asylums  accommodate  a very 
large  proportion  of  those  who  arc  private  patients, 
is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  there  is  in.adequate 
provision  in  the  same  asylums,  or  in  any  others, 
for  the  lunatics  in  Scotland  generally.  On  the 
other  hand,  whilst  in  England  and  Wales,  out  of 
such  patients,  os  many  as  2,71-6  were  in 
private  asylums,  aud  1,690  in  public  hospitals,  the 
latter  number  including  669  patients  in  Betlilcni, 
St.  Luke’s,  and  Guy’s  Hospitals,  and  the  Institu- 
tion for  Idiots,  leaving  only  about  1,000  provided 
for  as  ill  Scotland.  The  conclusion  i.s,  that 
patients  of  the  very  class  most  needing  protection 
against  the  inducements  of  gain,  whether  iu  tlie 
proprietors  of  asylums  or  their  own  relations, 
are  least  protected,  in  England  and  Wales.  The 
remedy  would  he  the  increase  of  the  mimher  of 
institutions  like  the  chartered  asylums,  or  tlie 
eleven  English  “hospitals,” — whereof  one  at  Coton 
Hill,  near  Staflbrd,  often  referred  to  in  the  evi- 
dence, was  described  and  illustrated  in  our  volume 
for  the  year  1854.  We  may  also  here  refer  to  the 
per  centage  of  cures  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  68^, 
as  still  speaking  favourably  for  that  institution, 
in  spite  of  what  have  been  deemed  defects  of  its 
urban  site.  A large  proportion  of  the  private 
patients  in  the  Crichton  Institution,  near  Dum- 
fries, were  lately,  natives  of  England.  In  the 
chartered  asylums,  separation  of  the  inmates  into 
classes,  as  to  position  in  life  as  well  as  nature  of 
the  malady, however,  becomes  necessary ; audit 
is  doubtful  whether  the  results  in  diminished 
facilities  for  exercise  are  entirely  advantageous. 
In  some  cases,  it  would  seem,  there  is  a disadvan- 
tage from  the  appropriation  of  the  single  rooms 
exclusively  to  the  paying  or  superior  class  of 
patients. 

At  Dumfries,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  many 
of  the  objections  have  been  obviated  througli  the 
erection  of  a separate  building  for  the  paupers, 
adjacent  to  the  original  structure,  whilst  rooms 
originally  designed  for  the  wealthy  classes  have 
been  appropriated  to  those  of  moderate  means. 
Hence  the  funds  of  the  institution  not  only  have 
been  benefited;  but  patients  associated  together 
are  placed  under  more  favourable  circumstances 
for  treatment  and  prospect  of  recovery;  and  it  is 
desirable  that  a similar  system  should  be  adopted 
elsewhere  in  asylums  having,  through  the  regula- 
tions, considerable  accommodation  to  spare, — as 
in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Asylum  at  Perth,  a 
buUdiug  possessing  a combination  of  advantages 
"equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  similar  establish- 
ment in  the  United  Kingdom.”  ,The  system 
of  separate  buildings,  instead  of  as  at  Perth, 
Dundee,  Montrose,  and  Aberdeen,  w’Lere  the  rich 
and  the  poor  are  under  one  roof,  is  preferred  by 
the  best  authorities. 

The  cliartered  asylums  were  founded,  and  are 
in  great  measure  maintained  by  private  indi- 
viduals ; and,  whatever  the  deficiency  of  national 
institutions  in  Scotland,  it  is  believed  that  no 
counti7  has  voluntarily  done  so  much.  As  an 
instance  of  this  spirit,  may  he  cited  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  first-erected  Glasgow  Asylum,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extension  of  the  city ; the 
similar  change  being  made  at  Montrose;  also 
the  increased  accommodation  just  provided  iu 
the  asylums  at  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  and 
contemplated  at  Dumfries  and  Inverness.  In 
these  chartered  asylums,  the  building  and  grounds 
being  provided,  the  institution  has  become  self- 
supporting. 

The  chartered  asylums  are  the  following : — 
The  Royal  Asylum,  Aberdeen;  tlie  Crichton 
Institution,  Dumfries,  including  the  Southern 
Counties’  Asylum;  the  Royal  Asylum,  Dundee; 
the  Royal  Asylum,  Edinburgh;  the  Royal  Asylum, 
Glasgow;  the  Royal  Asylum,  Montrose;  aud 
James  Murray’s  Royal  Asylum,  Perth.  The  esti- 
mated accommodation  in  1857  ranged  from  42 
private  patients  at  Dundee  and  Montrose  each, 
and  from  100  pauper  patients  at  Perth,  up  to  171 
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private  patients  at  Glasgow,  and  '107  pauper 
patients  at  EdinbnrgL,  where  the  private  patients, 
do,  are  unusally  few  in  number.  The  sites  of 
these  asylums,  with  exception  of  the  old  one  at 
Sloiitroso,  have  been  well  selected,  though  the 
quantity  of  laud  is  too  small.  The  buildings 
are  well  constructed,  excepting  that  stone  lloors, 
deficient  means  of  wanning  and  ventilating, 
and  provisions  for  seclusion  in  dark  rooms  are  to 
be  found;  but  faulty  arrangements  of  plan,  as 
now  regarded,  are  observable.  Thus,  the  asylum 
at  Perth,  and  the  Crichton  Institution  at  Dum- 
fries, have  each  “ a central  staircase,  with  a 
curiously  contrived  double  wall ; and  galleries 
wJiicli  radiate  from  the  staircase  can  all  be  in- 
spected through  glazed  apertures  over  the  doors;” 
whilst  at  Perth,  Dumfries,  and  Morningslde 
(Edinburgh)  there  are  open  spaces  or  external 
galleries,  enclosed  by  ironwork,  which  appear  to 
liavc  been  designed  to  aflbrd  the  patients  means 
of  exercise  in  wet  weather.  None  of  these  arrange- 
ments arc  now  recommended,  cither  on  grounds  of 
expense  or  treatnient  of  the  patients ; the  build- 
ings of  a more  ordinary  character,  and  more 
domestic,  being  preferred.  In  the  latter  point  of 
view,  spacious  galleries  of  any  kind  seem  to  be  to 
a certain  extent  objectionable ; indeed,  the  English 
commissioners  condemn  them;  and  comfort  to 
the  inmates,  as  well  as  economy  of  construction, 
would  be  furthered  by  devoting  internal  .space,  as 
far  as  practicable,  to  sleeping  accommodation,  and 
to  day-rooms  from  which  ready  access  to  the  open 
air  could  he  obtained. 

As  regards  tlic  proportion  of  single  slcci)ing- 
rooms,  a very  marked  contrast  is  observable  in 
several  of  the  asylums.  Confining  attention  to 
llie  pauper  department;  in  the  Aberdeen  asylum, 
tlicrc  arc  single  rooms  for  more  than  half  the 
number  of  patients;  at  Clasgow,  for  rather  less 
tlian  a fourth  j and  at  Edinburgh,  for  loss  than 
oue-fiftcciith.  Evidence  is  quoted  by  the  com- 
missioners in  favour  of  onc-liftli  as  absolutely 
necessary,  or  of  two-fifths  as  advantageous.  The 
English  and  the  Scotch  commissioners,  both,  in 
their  instructions,  say  that  “ the  proportion  of 
single  rooms  throughout  the  asylum  need  not 
c.\ceed  one-third.”  Kegavding  .size  of  the  asso- 
ciated dormitories,  a point  already  referred  to  as 
somewhat  dillcicntly  viewed  by  the  existing  com- 
missions,— though  both  agree  as  to  rooms  11  feet 
ill  height,  and  for  each  paticut  !30  feet  superficial, — 
wc  notice  that  it  was  found  by  the  commission 
of  1857,  that  mortality  was  generally  greater 
where  there  were  large  dormitories  tlian  where 
small  sleeping-rooms  prevailed.  This  view  would 
scorn  to  be  opposed  to  the  experience  at  the 
Somerset  Asylum,  where  the  dormitory  in  the 
luale  division  contained  at  the  last  visit  of  the 
English  commissioners,  seventy-six  beds, — the 
system  being  spokenof  as  worlviug  satisfactorily; — 
but  it  is  quite  consistent  with  that  of  Dr.  Conolly, 
who  would  on  no  account  have  in  a dormitory, 
more  than  five  or  six  beds.  The  earlier  asylums  in 
Scotland,  or  those  of  Jlontrosc,  Aberdeen,  Perth, 
and  Dundee,  have  the  single  rooms  and  moderate- 
sized dormitories;  whilst  the  new  buildings  at 
Gartnavel  and  Morniugsido  have  large  dormito- 
ries. The  largest  dormitory  at  Gartnavel  would 
contain  twenty-four.  Towards  solution  of  the 
diificulty  of  warming  and  ventilating,  little  seems 
to  have  been  done  in  the  Scotch  asylums.  In  the 
Dundee  asylum,  where  the  results  arc  considered 
“ in  some  respects”  satisfactory,  there  are  open 
lirc-places  aud  Arnott’s  ventilators;  but  the 
sleeping-rooms  arc  too  cold  in  winter : whilst  in 
the  Glasgow  a.sylum,  where  there  is  a warming 
apparatus,  the  principle  of  it  requires  that  the 
windows  should  be  kept  shut,  whereby  the  atmo- 
sphere is  apt  to  become  oppressive.  One  of  Dr. 
Conolly’s  arguments  for  the  small  dormitories 
is  the  difficulty  of  ventilating  those  of  large  di- 
mensions. The  number  of  cubic  feet  of  space  per 
patient  in  the  Scotch  asylums  appears  to  be,  as  in 
the  Morningaide  asylum,  in  the  single  rooms  about 
1,000  feet,  but  in  the  galleries,  600  feet;  or  in 
some  asylums  which  arc  crowded,  there  arc  two 
patients  in  a room  of  000  cubic  feet.  In  the 
Devon  asylum  there  arc  about  470  feet  per  patient 
in  the  dormitories,  says  Dr.  Buckuill ; the  com- 
missioners laying  down  that  there  ought  to  be 
550  feet. 

Notwithstanding  what  lias  been  stated,  several 
of  the  asylums  are  overcrowded  — probably  by 
patients  from  those  parts  of  the  country  not 
provided  with  institutions;  and  this  absence  of 
provision  leading  to  delay,  the  results  are  nob 
more  favourable  to  general  treatment  of  the 
patients  previously  accommodated  and  belonging 
to  the  districts,  than  to  the  others  themselves. 

_ Though  mechanical  restraint  is  almost  wholly 
disused,  ” seclusion  ” is  practised,  and  padded 


rooms  are  used;  whilst  contrivances  are  resorted 
to  in  beds  for  a certain  class  of  patients,  such  as 
have,  wc  believe,  in  England,  given  place  gene- 
rally to  increased  attention.  A chief  defect  in 
the  Scotch  asylums,  howev’er,  appears  to  be  the 
smallness  of  airing-courts,  wherever  there  is 
minute  classification.  At  Perth  and  Dumfries, 
however,  the  courts  are  planlcd  and  neatly  laid 
ont.  AVc  have  already  adverted  to  the  deficiency 
of  land.  This  is  being  remedied  at  Aberdeen  and 
Dundee.  Of  the  private  licensed  houses,  which 
are  chiclly  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Edinburgh 
and  Gla.sgow,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that 
they  may  be  classed  with  those  of  England  and 
Wales.  Only  one  instance  is  mentioned  of  a bouse 
originally  built  for  the  purpose.  In  Lanarkshire, 
800  cubic  feet  of  air  per  patient  have  been  fixed 
on  by  the  sherilf,  as  the  required  allow'auce ; 
hut  as  regards  private  asylums  elsewhere,  the 
amount  averages  300  cubic  feet,  and  is  even  less 
than  200  feet,  or  not  one-third  of  what  is  usually 
considered  necessary".  The  condition  of  the  in- 
sane in  poorhouscs  is  alike  unsatisfactory.  Most 
of  the  existing  wards  of  these  buildings  have  been 
opened  lately,  and  their  existence  arises  from  the 
deficiency  of  asylums.  In  five  or  six  cases,  how- 
ever, these  wards  form  a distinct  structure.  Ven- 
tilation in  the  west  of  Scotland  is  attended  to  in 
some  measure.  Air  is  pumped  into  the  wards, 
having  been  heated  previously  by  contact  with  the 
steam-pipes  of  the  engine. 

The  main  conclusion  in  the  report  of  1857  as 
to  the  asylums  in  Scotlaiul  was,  that  these  did  not 
fulfil  to  the  e.xtent  of  which  they  were  capable, 
their  purpose  of  curative  institutions.  Jjargo 
asylums  show  a smaller  proportion  of  recoveries, 
and  a greater  mortality,  than  those  of  moderate 
size;  and  do  not  oiler  any  counter-balancing  ad- 
vantages to  the  ratepayers,  but  the  reverse.  Dis- 
trict or  county  asylums,  of  moderate  size,  aud 
economic  constnietion,  for  paupers,  and  including 
accommodation  for  the  insane  belonging  to  the 
labouring  classes,  not  strictly  paupers,  are  most 
required,  as  likewise  better  accommodation  for 
pauper  lunatics.  And,  from  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
CoxG  before  the  committee,  it  appeared  that, 
whilst  there  are  economic  advantages  in  having  one 
management  and  medical  superintendence,  really 
distinct  asylums  or  buildings  are  necessary  for  the 
poor  aud  the  rich. 

It  appeared  by  the  report  of  1859,  that  the 
pressure  for  admission  to  the  public  asylums  con- 
tinued; though  regarding  the  criminal  lunatics, 
these  did  not  on  the  average  exceed  thirty  for  all 
Scotland,  and  might  he  provided  for  In  special 
wards  in  one  of  the  district  asylums. 

Still,  whatever  the  want  of  provision  for  the  in- 
sane in  Scotland  generally,  the  overcrowding  in 
several  of  the  asylums,  and  defects,  there  is  much 
to  he  learned  from  the  institutions  wc  have 
chiefly  spoken  of,  both  in  reference  to  the  exten- 
sion of  hospitals  for  the  middle  classes  in  England, 
and  in  structural  points;  and  W’e  shall  probably 
find  sonic  further  particulars  useful  to  our  readers, 
of  these  structural  and  other  features  of  the 
asylums  which  have  been  named. 


THE  FRESCO  IN  LINCOLN’S  INN  HALL. 

Mil.  G.  F.  Waits,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  first  Government  competition  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  decoration  of  the  Houses  of 
Farliament,  has  completed  his  self-imposed  and, 
we  believe,  gratuitous  labour  in  Liucoln’s-iuu 
Hall,  the  north  wall  of  which  he  has  covered  with 
a painting  in  fresco,  presenting  the  early  law- 
givers from  Moses  down  to  Edward  I.  Founded 
to  some  extent  in  arrangement  on  Raflaelle’s 
“ School  of  Athens,”  the  figures  are  grouped  on  a 
flight  of  steps  with  landings,  and  form  three  main 
lines.  The  first  represents  a sculptured  group 
of  Religion,  Mercy,  and  Justice,  below  a window 
of  Perpendicular  Gothic,  which,  altliough  perhaps 
open  to  objection  in  a synchronal  point  of  view, 
connects  the  work  with  the  hall,  and  materially 
increases  the  efi'cct  of  space. 

Moses  looking  upwards  with  the  tables  of  the 
law  is  the  centre  figure  of  the  second  line.  To 
his  right,  if  wc  are  correctly  informed,  the  figures 
ranged  in  row  are  intended  to  represent  Lycurgus, 
Minos,  Draco  grasping  the  sword,  Solon,  Numa, 
and  Servius  Tullius.  On  the  left  of  him  are  seated 
Sesostri8,or  Ramesos,  as  representative  of  Egyptian 
polity,  Zoroaster,  Pythagora.s,  Confuciu.s,  and 
Menu. 

The  central  group  of  the  lower  line  is  made  up 
of  Justinian  and  Theodora,  with  scribes  transcrib- 
ing at  their  feet,  while  a jurisconsult  and  a doctor 
of  thechnrch  distribute  tbepaudectsto the  northern 
barbarians — Lombard,  Goth,  and  Frank.  Midway 
between  Justinian  and  a Saxon  group,  iiicludiDg 


Ilia  and  Alfred,  stands  the  figure  of  Charlemagne, 
leaning  on  bis  sword.  In  the  right  of  the  fore- 
ground arc  grouped  two  of  the  Barons  of  Runiiy- 
mede,  with  Stephen  Langton  and  the  Legate; 
Mahomet  with  the  Koran  above;  and  alone  on  the 
left,  in  the  corner,  sits  Edward  I.,  in  regal  ermine 
and  knightly  harness.  The  picture  is  about  45 
feet  long,  and  perhaps  40  feet  high  in  the  centre, 
the  upper  part  following  the  line  of  the  open 
roof  timbers.  When  we  add,  that  the  figures 
are  of  heroic  size,  and  thirty-three  in  number, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  the  largest  fresco 
in  this  and,  perhaps,  in  any  country.  It 
is,  moreover,  a very  noble  work,  with  blots 
and  weaknesses,  doubtless,  but  still  a noble  aud 
admirable  work,  of  which  the  members  of  the 
Inn  may  be  justly  proud.  Carpers  will  point 
to  the  collapsed  body  of  the  reclining  Indian 
figure  on  the  right  of  the  second  Hue.'  and  to  the 
legs  of  the  barons  below  it,  in  the  foreground  ; but 
those  who  give  it  more  thouglit,  and  unprejudiced 
consideration,  will  admit  a greatness  of  scope, 
variety  of  expression,  and  skill  in  the  designing 
of  the  figures  seldom  found.  It  is  in  no  respect 
garish,  splotchy,  or  gaudy,  but,  “ born  with  its 
frame,”  is  thoroughly  harmonious  and  appropriate. 
It  would  be  materially  improved,  by  the  way,  if 
the  oak  panelling  below  it  were  covered  with  a 
curtain  : the  marble  pavement  from  which  the 
steps  rise  jars  with  the  wainscoting  below. 

It  is  to  ho  .hoped  that  the  successful  result  ob- 
tained here  may  lead  corporations  and  other 
powerful  bodies  possessing  hulls  and  meeting 
places  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  painter,  and  make 
a right  use  of  art  as  a teacher.  The  various 
vestry-halls  which  have  been  erected  for  the 
metropolitan  districts  would  afibrd  good  sites  for 
such  works.  As  wc  have  said  elsewhere,  “ The 
Government  and  corporate  bodies  should  aid  more 
vigorously  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  in  this 
country  than  they  have  done,  and  use  them  more 
extensively  for  the  general  improvement  and 
delight.  What  is  wanted  is,  that  art  should  have 
a real  life — should  be  made  to  provide  great 
moral  and  intellectual  lessons  for  the  masses — not 
remain  simply  the  minister  of  caprice  and  luxury. 
Painting  aud  sculpture  must  be  brought  into  cou- 
jimction  with  architecture,  if  we  would  have 
them  playing  their  proper  pm't — if  wc  would  pro- 
duce a really  great  school  of  art.  We  would  see 
the  arts  appealing  to  every  passer  by — instruct- 
ing, encouraging,  and  exalting.” 


SCENERY  AND  THE  STAGE. 

WJlE^'  it  is  remembered  that  sixteen  theatres  in 
the  metropolis  alone,  if  not  more,  display  at  this 
moment  a piintomimo  or  extravaganza  with  new 
scenery,  machinery,  aud  elaborate  effects,  it  will 
be  seen  how  large  a body  the  professors  of  scene- 
jiainting  and  stage-decoration  must  have  become. 
Since  wc  began,  now  years  ago,  to  draw  atten- 
tiou  to  their  works  separately,  and  to  point  out 
the  merits  of  many  of  their  productions,  they 
have  taken  a very  much  better  position  in  public 
estimation  than  they  formerly  held.  The  sort  of 
criticism  to  which  they  are  subject  is  unfortu- 
nately nob  calculated  to  help  their  progress  to- 
wards excellence  : the  dally  press,  speaking  gene- 
rally, show  little  discrimination,  praising  in  the 
face  of  most  preposterous  errors,  and  caring 
nothing  for  chronological  correctness.  Most  of 
our  scenery  wants  finish,  completeness,  and  so- 
lidity. It  is  often  flimsy  aud  imperfect,  even 
when  displaying  in  some  respects  great  beauties. 
Reading  the  accounts  of  the  various  Christmas- 
pieces  in  the  newspapers  last  week,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  perfection  of  a pantomime  or 
extravaganza  was  to  be  found  at  each  house,  and 
that  the  artists  everywhere  hud  surpassed  them- 
selves. This  certainly  is  not  true.  Several  of  the 
pieces  are  very  good  of  their  class,  with  very 
charming  scenery,  but  we  find  nothing  better 
than  we  have  seen  before. 

At  Drur'i-lane,  for  example,  Mr.  Beverley 
is  said  to  have  outshone  himself;  whereas  bis 
tiansformation  scene,  with  its  pillars  of  glitter- 
ing fairies,  piled  one  over  the  other,  displays 
less  fancy  than  many  of  bis  previous  works 
of  this  kind,  which  are,  in  truth,  wonders  in 
their  way.  His  scene  for  the  ballet  is  much 
better,  and  remarkably  beautiful.  It  represents 
a stalactitic  cavern,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  with  water  at  the  bottom,  in  which  are 
Boating  fairies  : and  the  lines  of  these  running  on 
to  those  on  the  stage  produce  a remarkable  per- 
spective effect.  The  pantomime,  as  a whole,  is  a 
work  of  large  proportions,  and  deserves  to  be  seen. 

At  Coi'ent  Garden,  on  the  evening  of  our  visit 
the  house  was  so  full  that  they  coffid  find  us  no 
seat : we  must  try  again  hereafter.  Mr.  Mellon’s 
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very  pleasant  opera  appears  to  gain  in  favour. 
Several  of  the  airs  are  exceedingly  pretty  j for 
cxauiplc,  Mr.  Uaigli’s  balliuls — 

“ For  thee  1 love  alone,” 

and — 

'■  The  heart  that  is  too  lightly  won 
and  the  close  of  the  first  act,  and  the  cavatina — 
Oh  I bright  were  my  \'isioi\s  in  those  happy  days,” 
chiinuingly  sung  by  Miss  Parepa. 

'iXxQlIaifmarkei  pantomime,  " Valentine’s  Day,” 
has  a story  of  less  interest  than  usual  at  this 
house ; but  it  is,  nevertheless,  pleasantly  put 
together,  and  very  elegantly  placed  on  the  stage. 
The  scenery  of  the  fairy  story  is  painted  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Fenton,  including  a February  landscape, 
the  Spring  Flower  Dell,  and  Conservatory  of 
Crocuses,  and  the  transformation  scene,  the  Open- 
iug  of  the  Fairy  Valentine.  The  latter  is  a most 
elaborate  piece  of  meebanical  scenery,  some  of 
the  changes  in  which  are  very  beautiful.  In 
“The  Evil  Genius,”  Mr.  liuckstonc  is  as  racy  as 
ever  as  Tom  Ripstone. 

The  Adelphi  has  a spectacular  extravaganza  in 
place  of  a pantomino,  called  after  one  of  the 
I'rettiest  German  legends,  “The  Nymph  of  the 
Lurlcybnrg.”  Some  of  the  scenes  are  very  good, 
but  wc  would  suggest,  from  good-will,  not  as  fault- 
ilnding,  that  more  care  in  the  arrangement  of 
sky-piccos,  and  tlic  general  fitting-together  of  the 
scenery,  would  ho  advantageous.  In  the  first 
scone,  Kupert’s  Dining  Hall,  the  window  is  very 
well  painted.  The  View  of  the  Lurleyhurg,  on 
the  Itliinc,  is  a nice  landscape;  and,  in  a scene 
beneath  the  river,  some  cfl'ect  is  produced  by  tlie 
change  of  a rock  of  coral  into  a regular  set  of 
newel  stairs,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ceiling, 
up  which  the  personrv-  go.  Miss  IVoolgar  and 
Mr.  Toole  hear  the  brunt  of  the  piece,  and  hear  it 
bravely. 


THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN  CRAKE,  ARCHITECT. 

Mit.  JoTTN  CitiKE,  whose  premature  death  sud- 
denly took  place  on  the  27th  nit.,  was  a pupil, 
with  Mr.  George  Mair  and  others,  in  Mr.  Decimus 
Hurton’s  office  in  1828.  Ho  became  a student  in 
tlic  Royal  Academy  about  1831,  and  obtained  the 
silver  medal  in  architecture,  for  the  best  measured 
drawings  of  the  fa(,“.adc  of  the  London  University, 
Gower-strect  (W.  Wilkins’s  building).  Mr.  Crake 
was  an  original  member  of  the  Architectural 
Society,  now  no  more.  He  went  to  Italy,  and  on  his 
return  commenced  practice.  Thelong  terrace,  Hydc- 
park-gardens,  was  erected  from  his  designs,  and 
under  his  superintendence  : he  also  was  concerned 
for  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  and  designed  and  super- 
intended the  entrances  to  De.an-park,  Since  his 
marriage,  and  for  the  last  ten  years,  having  an 
ample  fortune,  he  had  retired  from  practice,  and 
resided  chiefly  at  Datchet,  where  he  expended  a 
barge  sum  of  his  own  money  in  restoring  the 
church.  He  was  liberal  and  kind-hearted,  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  Architects’  Benevolent 
Society,  and  much  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY.* 

llAvivo  now  gone  generally  through  the  fabric,'  I will 
next  advert  briefly  to  some  interesting  docuraentarj- infor- 
mation from  tiie  public  records,  which  has  quite  recently 
been  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Burtt.  Of  the  kindness 
of  this  gentleman  T cannot  speak  too  strongly.  He  has, 
while  my  paper  has  been  in  hand,  given  himself  infinite 
trouble  in  searching  for  notices  of  the  works,  and  with  very 
considerable  success,  I am  aware  that  thedetaOsofanti- 
quartan  documents  are  not  well  suited  to  a meeting  like 
tins,  and  I will,  therefore,  only  advert  to  a few  important 
pomts.  The  first  ofthem  is  this.  As  Westminster  Abbey  is 
about  the  earliest  work  of  its  style  in  thi.s  country,  and  as 
the  building  of  the  first  portion  of  it  by  Henry  III.  extended 
over  a space  of  twenty-four  years,  i.e.  from  1245  to  I26p, 
It  becomes  important  to  ascertain  how  early  in  thi.s 
period  the  style  of  its  architecture  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  defined.  Now,  a single  entry  in  the  documents  in 
question  has  for  ever  settled  this  point.  I have  before 
stated  that  the  most  advanced  part  of  the  work  (as  to 
stylo)  is  the  Chapter-house,  as  that  contained  traceried 
windows  of  four  and  five  lights  in  a very  developed  form; 
the  tracery  is  not  confined  to  circles,  but  containing  great 
quatrefoiis,  and  the  heads  of  the  lights  being  trefoiled, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  the  church.  Now,  it  would  be 
most  useful  to  know  the  exact  date  of  these  windows, 
for,  though  Matthew  Paris  gives  125U  as  the  year  of  com- 
mencement of  the  Chapter-house,  it  mav  have  spread  over 
an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and  the  windows  have  be- 
longed  to  twenty  years  after  that  date.  Let  us  look  then 
to  the  bills.  Here  wc  find  in  a roll,  bearing  date  37th 
Henry  111.,  or  1253,  and  expressly  called  the  eighth  year 
from  the  beginning  of  the  work,  an  item  of  “ 300  yards  of 
canvas  for  the  windows  of  the  Chapter-honsc,”  followed 
immediately  by  items  for  the  purchase  of  glass,  showing 
that  the  windows  in  question  were  completed  In  1253, 
which  I see  was  the  year  before  tlie  king,  in  company 
with  St.  Ixiuis,  visited  the  Salute  Chapelle,  at  Paris, 
which  was  then  scarcely  completed,  and  tlie  style  of  which 
indicates  exactly  the  same  degree  of  advancement.  I find 
also,  that  during  the  same  year,  tlie  beautiful  entrance  or 
vestibule  to  the  Chaptor-hnuse  was  erected. 

• By  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  Continued  from  p 952,  vol.xvii. 


THE  BUILDER. 


The  church  itself  was  by  this  time — indeed,'  as  early  as 
1219— in  a state  of  rapid  progression,  so  that  the  architec- 
ture must,  in  the  main,  have  been  quite  settled  from  the 
time  of  its  commencement. 

The  entries  found  by  Mr.  Burtt  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
a somewhat  general  character;  but  it  is  stated  in  the 
Pipe  rolls,  that  further  particulars  have  been  scut  in  to 
the  Treasury.  These  bills  of  particulars  have,  it  is  fc.arcd, 
been,  for  the  most  port,  lost;  but  Mr.  Burtt  has  succeeded 
in  finding  one  complete  one  for  about  half  a year  (proba- 
bly 1253),  which  is  of  so  interesting  a character  that  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  published,  with  notes,  by  archi- 
tectural antiquaries.  It  is  a perfect  bill  of  quantities  of 
the  work  done  during  twenty-five  weeks,  giving  the 
names  and  mea.surcments  of  every  moulding  and  every 
detail  of  the  work,  and  will  form  a very  curious  and  inte- 
resting illustration  of  the  architectural  nomenclature  of 
the  period.  Attached  to  it  are  two  amusing  little  letters 
from  the  quarry-master  at  Purbeck,  promising  shiploads 
of  marble,  and  begging  for  speedy  orders  on  the  ground 
of  other  pressing  business. 

The  notices  I have  ailvcrted  to  in  the  fabric  rolls  of  the 
works  from  Edward  Ill.’s  time  onwards,  are  also  very 
detailed,  and  give  curious  particulars  as  to  the  mode  of 
employing  men  at  that  time.  They  appear  to  have  been 
fed  and  clothed  by  the  employer,  aud  the  clothing  would 
appear  to  be  by  uo  means  to  be  complained  of.  In  one 
year  we  have  an  entry  of  iss.  (equal  to  al.  or  lOl.)  for  a fur 
robe  for  the  chief  mason;  but  another  year  nothing 
entered  for  his  robe,  because  this  independent  gentle- 
man  ‘‘refused  to  receive  it  on  account  of  the  delay  in  its 
delivery.” 

Going  back  to  the  earlier  accounts,  I may  mention  that 
extensive  works  appear  to  have  been  going  on  at  the  same 
time  in  the  palace  and  its  chapel.including  a great  deal  of 
decorative  painting ; also  that  the  belfry  of  the  Abbey  was 
being  built,  which,  I think,  stood  somewhere  westward  of 
the  church,  and  of  which,  I believe,  that  some  remains 
existed  at  a somewhat  recent  date. 

The  outlay  upon  the  Abbey  during  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  the  work  would,  if  translated  into  our  money  value, 
considerably  exceed  half  a million.  I must  not,  however, 
follow  up  these  details  on  the  present  occasion. 

I have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  fabric  that  little  time  re- 
mains for  any  notice  of  the  internal  contents  of  the 
church.  Indeed,  they  would  he  more  worthily  treated  of 
in  a distinct  paper.  I will  content  myself  with  a cursory 
notice  of  a few  to  which  I chance  to  have  paid  particular 
attention. 

That  most  remarkable  work,  the  Shrine  of  the  Confessor, 
has  been  so  largely  dwelt  upon  before  this  Institute,  when 
the  subject  was  brought  forward  a few  years  back  by 
Professor  Donaldson,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  go 
again  into  the  rainuti.'e  of  the  investigation,  to  which  I 
devoted  a great  amount  of  time,  and  was  ably  followed 
up  by  ray  talented  friend  Mr.  Burges. 

I will  content  myself  with  a summary  of  results. 

Shortly  after  my  appointment  to  the  Abbey,  in  1849, 1 
was  Jed,  owing  to  a visit  paid  to  the  church  by  Le  Pere 
Martin  with  myself  and  some  members  of  the  Ecclesiolo- 
gical  Society,  to  devote  a good  deed  of  attention  to  ascer- 
taining, so  far  as  possible,  the  ancient  form  of  the  shrine  j 
the  results  of  which  I gave  in  a correspondence  witli  a 
leading  member  of  that  Society.  1 removed  the  brick 
wall  which  then  blocked  up  the  west  end,  and  c.xposed 
the  marks  showing  where  the  altar  had  been  fixed,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pillars  now  at  that  end 
were  formerly  detached,  and  carried  lights.  Probably 
they  were  the  ‘‘feet”  which  King  Henry  HI.  is  said  to 
have  given  for  certain  lamps  to  be  burned  before  the 
shrine. 

The  rctabulum  occupies,  as  I ascertained,  its  proper 
position,  excepting  that  it  has  been  lifted  3 inches  above 
its  original  level,  a fact  proved  by  its  intercepting  the 
space  required  for  the  completion  both  of  the  aucient  and 
the  more  modern  inscriptions,  for  neither  of  which  there  is 
now  sufficient  room. 

The  front  and  what  is  seen  of  the  back  of  the  retabu- 
lum,  being  decorated  with  mosaic,  and  the  edge  left  plain, 
it  follows  that  the  latter  must  have  been  more  or  less  con- 
cealed. I judge,  therefore,  that  the  det.ached  pillars  mnst 
have  been  placed  very  close  to  them. 

Mr.  Diugcs  has  kindly  lent  me  the  sketch  of  his  conjec- 
tural restoration,  which  I only  differ  from  in  doubting 
whether  there  existed  more  than  two  of  the  detached 
pillars.  As  his  view  does  not  show  much  of  the  existing 
structure,  I have  given  a rough  diagram,  showing  by  way 
of  explaining  how  it  probably  came  together. 

Extracts  have  been  kindly  corammiicatcd  to  me,  by  Mr. 
.John  Gough  Nicholls  from  diaries  kept  during  the  days  of 
Queen  Mary,  showing  that  the  body  of  the  Confessor  had 
been  removed,  and  the  .shrine  wliolly  or  in  part  taken 
down  at  the  dissolution,  but  restored  in  Queen  Mar>-’s 
time,  when  the  present  wooden  shrine,  the  cornice,  the 
modem  inscription  and  the  painted  decoratious  were 
added.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  marble  substruc- 
ture  was  only  taken  down  far  enough  to  allow  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  body,  as  its  parts  have  been  displaced  in  re- 
fixing so  far  down  as  that,  but  no  further.  The  altar 
either  had  not  been  removed  or  was  probably  re-erected 
at  the  same  time,  and  was,  I think,  not  removed  ag.ain 
till  the  great  rebellion,  .being  needed  at  coronations,  on 
which  occasion-s  a table  has  since  been  substituted  under 
the  old  name  of  “ the  altar  of  St.  Edward.”  I found  at 
the  back  of  where  the  altar  has  stood,  a slab,  apparently 
taken  from  some  monument  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
which  confirms  this  idea.  There  is,  in  Abbot  Litlington’s 
service  book  in  the  library,  in  the  initial  of  the  service  for 
St.  Edward’s  day,  a view  of  the  shrine,  though  I fear  an 
imaginary  one.  The  substructure  is  speckled  over  to  re- 
present the  mosaic  work,  but  the  seven  ardiod  recesses 
for  pilgrims  to  kneel  under,  which  really  occupy  two 
sides  aud  an  end,  are  all  shown  on  one  side ! The  shrine 
itself  is  shown  lower  than  was  usual,  and  a recumbent 
figure  of  the  Confessor  is  shown  on  its  sloping  covering. 

I will  only  add  that  I opened  the  ground  round  the  half 
buried  pillars  at  the  west  end,  and  found  them  to  agree  in 
height  with  those  at  the  east,  which  they  so  much  exceed 
iu  diameter,  and  that  I have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  re- 
cover the  broken  parts  of  one  of  the  eastern  pillars,  and 
to  refit  and  refix  its  numerous  fragments  with  the  help  of 
one  new  piece  of  only  a few  inches  in  length,  so  that  we 
have  now  one  perfect  pillar. 

In  connection  with  the  shrine  I will  allude  to  a little  dis- 
covery which  I have  shown  to  many,  I daresay,  now  pre- 
sent. There  is  a sarcopUagns-shapcd  slab  in  the  floor, 
immediately  to  the  cast  of  the  shrine  which  is  said  to 
commemorate  a son  of  William  de  Valence  who  died 
young.  Tlic  cross  anil  inscription  are  nearly  obliterated, 
but  its  eastern  end  is  covered  by  the  step  to  the  tomb  of 
King  Henry  V.  A vciy  pains- taking  friend  and  assistant 
of  mine  (Mr,  Irvine),  in  examining  the  point  of  junction 
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between  the  step  and  the  slab,  perceived  signs  of  some 
substance  being  inlaid  into  the  latter.  I obtained  per- 
mission to  remove  a portion  of  the  step,  when  we  found 
that  the  slab  had  been  inlaid  with  brass  and  glass  mosiac, 
and  was,  no  doubt,  executed  when  the  shrine  was  in 
hand. 

I am  enabled  by  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Minton  to  ex  - 
bibit  n tracing  of  a large  portion  of  the  pavement  before 
the  altar,  e.xecutcd  by  Roman  workmen,  and  with  mate- 
rials brought  from  Rome  by  Abbot  Ware,  about  1267  or 
1268;  of  the  curious  inscription,  a part  giving  the  list  of 
those  concerned  iu  the  work  is  stililcgible,  being  ‘‘  Tertius 
Ilenricus  urbs  Odoricus  et  Abbas.”  Odoi-icus  being  the 
artist,  and  " urbs,”  of  course,  means  Rome,  as  is  proved 
by  Ware’s  own  epitaph,  wliich  says,  when  speaking  of 
these  stones,  ‘‘quos  hue  portavit  nO  ur/ie." 

The  tracing  I exhibit  was  made  many  years  ago  for  the 
late  Mr.  Minton,  and  under  my  direction,  by  my  then 
highly  talented  assistant,  and  my  now  distinguished 
brother  architect.  Mr.  Street. 

It  Is  curious  that  both  in  the  monuments  inlaid  with 
glass  mosaic,  and  in  the  pavements  in  which  the  inlaying 
material  is  chiefly  poridiyry,  the  artists,  as  a thing  of 
course,  adopted  as  the  matrix  Purbcck  marble,  in  place  of 
the  white  marble  they  were  accustomed  to  use  in  Italy. 

The  tomb  of  King  Henry  III.  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description  here,  but  that  of  some  of  his  children  and 
grandchildren  in  the  south  aisle  is  but  little  noticed  i in- 
deed, its  Italian  forms  so  much  resemble  tliose  of  a 
modern  monument  that  it  usually  passes  for  one.  I ex- 
hibit careful  drawings  of  it. 

Taking  the  tombs  of  the  Confessor,  of  Henry  III.,  and 
his  daughter,  aud  of  young  de  Valence,  in  connection 
with  the  pavement  before  the  high  altar,  and  that  of  the 
Confessor’s  Chapel,  I should  doubt  whether— 1 will  not 
say  any  church  north 'of  the  Alps— but,  1 may  almost  say, 
whether  any  country  north  of  the  Alps  contains  .such  a 
mass  of  Early  Italian  decorative  art;  indeed,  the  very 
artists  employed  appear  to  have  done  their  utmost  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  works  they  were  bequeathing  to 
us,  by  giving  to  the  mosaic  work  the  utmost  possible 
variety  of  pattern. 

Another  object,  which  doe.s  notreceive  the  attention  it 
deserves,  is  the  retabulum  from  the  high  altar,  now  pre- 
served in  a glass  case,  in  the  south-eastern  aisle. 

It  is  a very  wonderful  work  of  art,  being  mostly  richly 
decorated  with  glass,  gold,  and  painting,  and  probably 
with  precious  stones,  and  even  with  casts  of  antique  gems. 
The  glass  enrichments  are  of  two  sorts- in  one  the  glass 
is  coloured,  and  is  decorated  on  its  face  with  gold  diaper ; 
in  the  other  it  is  white,  and  laid  upon  adecorated  surface. 
The  great  charm,  however,  of  the  work  must  have  been 
in  the  paintings.  They  consist  of  single  figures  in  niches 
of  our  Lord  and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  two  female 
saints,  and  a number  of  small  medallion  subjects  beauti- 
fully painted.  I give  some  unfinished  drawings  of  this 
retabulum,  in  which  the  paintings  have  been  very  beauti- 
fully copied  for  me  by  Mr.  Marks.* 

Next  to  the  Italian  tombs,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
is  that  of  William  de  Valence.  lam  not  aware  whether 
any  old  account  of  this  monument  exists,  but  I suppose 
wc  may  fairly  set  it  down  as  a French  work,  and,  pro- 
bably, executed  by  an  artist  from  Limoges,  though  the 
custom  of  referring  all  enamel  works  to  that  particular 
seat  of  the  art  is  not,  I think,  borne  out  by  facts ; indeed, 
it  would  appear  from  the  old  accounts  that  enamels  for 
the  shrine  of  the  Confessor  were  executed  here,  whether 
by  an  artist  from  Limoges  is  unknown,  though  wo  know 
that  one  was  employed  in  England  shortly  afterwards. 

The  execution  of  these  enamels  is  truly  exquisite,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  only  by  the  closest  examination  that 
any  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  wonderful  delicacy  of  the 
workmanship.  I exhibit  a drawing  of  the  shield  made  by 
M.  Berrington,  one  of  the  ofllcial  attendants  of  the 
church,  and  a very  talented  and  zealous  student  and  de- 
lineator of  its  antiquities,  who  has  also  kindly  lent  me 
several  other  drawings  of  objects  in  the  Abbey. 

The  monument  was  thus  described  by  Keepe  in  1683 ; — 

” A wainscot  chest,  covered  over  with  plates  of  brass, 
richly  enamelled,  and  thereon  the  image  of  de  Valence, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  a deep  shield  on  his  left  arm,  in  a 
coat  of  mail  with  a surcoai,  all  of  the  same  enamelled 
brass,  gilt  with  gold,  and  beset  with  the  arms  of  Valence, 
&c.  • * • Round  about  the  inner  ledge  of  this  tomb 

is  most  of  the  epitaph  remaining,  in  the  ancient  Saxon 
letters,  and  the  rest  of  the  chest,  covered  with  brass, 
wrought  in  the  form  of  lozenges,  each  lozenge  containing 
either  the  arms  of  England  or  of  Valence,  alternately 
placed  one  after  the  other,  enamelled  with  their  colours. 
Round  this  chest  iiave  been  thirty  little  brazen  images, 
some  of  them  still  remaining,  twelve  on  each  side,  and 
three  at  each  end,  divided  by  central  arches  that  serve  as 
niches  to  enclose  them  ; and  on  the  outward  ledge,  at  the 
foot  of  each  of  these  images,  is  placed  a coat  of  arms  in 
brass  enamelled  with  the  colours.” 

Since  this  time,  the,  greater  part  of  what  is  above  de- 
scribed has  disappeared,  showing  that  the  spoilation  of 
the  Abbey  is  not  generally  chargeable  against  the  rebels, 
but  has  gone  on  in  modern  times  during  the  contemp- 
tuous dominion  of  Classic  taste. 

The  tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor,  with  its  exquisitely  elegant 
effigy,  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description  from  me. 
I have  had  the  privilege,  since  my  connection  with  the 
Abbey,  of  promoting  the  restoration  to  it  of  the  beautiful 
piece  of  ironwork  which  overhangs  it,  and  which  had  been 
removed  in  1822. 

The  effigy  with  that  of  Henry  III.  was  executed  by  an 
artist  named  Torrell,  supposed  by  Sir  Richard  West- 
macott,  I think,  without  evidence,  to  be  an  Italian.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  which  remains  in  any  country. 

Were  this  paper  devoted  to  the  monuments  alone,  I 
would  have  attempted  a description  of  the  tomb  of  Ed- 
mund, Earl  of  Lancaster,  brother  to  Edward  I.,  and  of 
Aveline,  his  wife. 

These  magnificent  monuments,  viewed  as  architectural 
works,  seem  to  be  intimately  connected  with  several  con- 
temporary work-s,  especially  the  Eleanor  crosses,  and  the 
tombs  of  Archbishop  Peckhara,  at  Canterbury,  and  of 
Bishop  de  Liida,  at  Ely,  all  executed  between  J290  ami 
1300.  One  of  their  special  characteristics  is  the  extreme 
closeness  with  which  nature  is  followed  in  their  foliated 
carvings,  every  portion  of  which  is  taken  directly  from 
some  actual  plant,  with  no  farther  conventional  treatment 
than  was  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  its  position,  These 
works  occupy  the  middle  position  between  tlie  conven- 
tional foliage  of  the  earlier  and  the  almost  equally  conven- 
tional foliage  of  the  later  divisions  of  our  architecture.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a mistake  to  call  the  foliage,  even  of  the  later 


* An  excellent  description  of  this  work  is  tn  be  fouml 
in  Sir  Charles  Eastlake’s  ''  Materials  for  a History  of  Oil 
Painting.” 
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parts  of  the  decorative  style,  nnhimJ.  The  use  of  really 
natural  foliage  is  very  seldom  found  after  the  end  of  the 
tliirtcenth  and  tlic  few  earliest  years  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  mnrk.s,  if  I may  say  so,  the  resting-place 
between  the  conventionalism  of  approuch  to  the  conven- 
tionalism of  rfe;j«rfuiv;  from  nature ; the  conventionalism 
of  strength  and  of  weakness,  of  vigour  and  oflassitude. 

Uut  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  two  mo- 
numents is  the  splendour  of  their  decorative  colouring. 

The  figure  sculpture,  though  possessing  considerable 
merit,  is  not  so  fine,  eitiier  os  in  the  nearly  contemporary 
monuments  of  Henry  III.  and  of  Eleanor,  or  in  the 
somewhat  later  one  of  Aymer  de  Valence.  Tlie  effigy  of 
Edmund  is,  however,  a very  noble  and  dignified  work. 

The  adjoining  tomb  of  Aymer  do  Valence  is  evidentlynn 
imitation  of  those  last  described,  but  does  not  equal  them 
cither  in  its  architecture  or  its  decorations,  though  far  ex- 
ceeding them  in  the  merits  of  its  sculpture.  1 have  seen 
no  old  accounts  of  this  tomb,  but  I fancy  that  the  sculp- 
ture is  Trench,  both  from  a decidedly  Trench  character  in 
the  architectural  carving  of  the  niches  which  contain  the 
statuettes,  and  from  the  similarity  of  the  statuettes  them- 
selves to  some  of  the  same  period  preserved  in  the  Hotel 
Chilly  at  Paris. 

Tliesc,  and  the  effigy  itself,  rank  among  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  Mediaeval  sculpture. 

The  tomb  of  Queen  Philippa  stands,  perhaps,  next  to 
them  in  beauty  and  interest.  It  is  undoubtedly  a foreign 
work,  ns  in  the  account  of  its  cost,  still  extant.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  executed  by  one  “Hawklu  Liege,  from 
Trance."  Its  character  seems  to  me  rather  Flemish  than 
French,  and  very  possibly  the  artist  may  have  been  from 
Valenciennes,  the  seat  of  her  father’s  court. 

The  monument,  a.s  you  will  recollect,  consists  of  an 
altar  tomb  of  dark  marble  overlaid  with  niches  of  open 
work  in  while  alabaster.  These  niches  contained  thirty 
statuettes  of  different  personages,  connected  by  relation- 
ship or  marriage  with  the  queen.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  tabernacle- work,  though  shown  as  perfect  in  the  prints 
of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  has  since  disappeared. 

The  end  of  the  tomb  has  been  immured  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Chapel  of  King  Henry  V.,  and,  thinking  it  pro- 
bable that  the  tahcrnacle-work  and  statuettes  might  re- 
main within  the  enclosing  masonry,  I obtained  permission 
of  Dean  Buckland  to  make  an  incision  into  it,  which  1 
foiiiul  could  be  done  without  injury  to  the  later  monu- 
ment. 1 was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  several  niches  in  a 
tolerably  perfect  condition,  with  two  of  the  statuettes 
quite  perfect,  and  a number  of  fragments  of  others.  1 
found  also  in  the  tahcrnacle-work  a most  beautiful  little 
figure  of  an  angel  with  the  wings  of  giltmetal.  Thefigure 
had  lost  its  head,  but  I was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  it 
enveloped  in  a lump  of  mortar.  I found  also  enough  of 
the  architectural  features  to  serve  as  a guide  to  the  reco- 
very of  the  entire  design.  Mr.  Cundy,  the  Abbey  mason, 
maile,  from  the  information  thus  obtained,  a restored  re- 
production of  the  end  of  the  monument,  which  he  exhi- 
bited in  1851. 

One  of  the  niches  and  several  other  portions  were  after- 
wards found  to  be  depositediii  Mr.  Cotthigham’s  museum, 
and,  having  been  purchased  from  liim,  have  been  reflxed 
in  their  places. 

One  very  curious  feature  in  the  design  is  a scroll  like 
the  crook  of  a pastoral  staff  between  the  niches  at  the 
angles  of  the  monument : the  architectural  details  had  no 
decorative  colouring,  but  the  foliage  was  gilt.  The  arms 
wore,  of  course,  coloured,  and  the  figures  had  beautiful 
patterns,  chiefly  in  gold  upon  the  draperies ; the  hair  was 
gilt,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  touched  in  with  blue,  and  the 
lips  with  red.  The  head-dresses  of  the  female  figures  are 
beautifully  enriched  with  gold  and  .colour.  One  of  the 
heads  was  luifortunately  broken  off  while  opening  it  out, 
for  I should  mention  that  the  figures  were  inclosed  in  a 
solid  mass  of  rubble  work.  This  head  1 had  a cast  made 
from,  and  the  decoration  exactly  copied  on  it.  J had  also 
a cast  made  of  the  angel  before  mentioned,  and  most  for- 
tunate it  was  that  I did  so. 

1 afterwards  most  carefully  replaced  them  with  my  own 
hands,  fixing  them  in  their  places  with  shellac  ^ but  though 
1 told  no  one  1 had  done  so,  and  though  they  were  quite 
out  of  sight,  I was  disgusted  to  find,  the  next  time  I exa- 
mined the  monument,  that  both  of  them  had  been  stolen  ! 
They  were  so  difficult  of  access  that  this  act  of  wanton 
ilcpredation  could  only  have  been  effected  by  a person 
well  acquainted  with  what  had  been  discovered,  and  that 
with  considerable  difficulty.  It  is  most  deeply  humiliat- 
ing to  think  that  persons  capable  of  appreciating  the  value 
and  interest  attached  to  such  objects  should  be  so  utterly 
lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  decency  as  to  perpetrate 
such  a deliberate  robbery.  I would  not  go  so  far  a.s  to 
llay  this  wretched  being,  as  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
done  of  old,  but  I should  rejoice  in  the  opportunity,  ac- . 
cording  to  the  figurative  expression  still  extant  among 
oiu"  rural  population,  of  witnessing  the  "tanning  of  the 
rascal’s  hide.”  If,  however,  what  I have  said  should 
cliance  to  meet  his  eye,  let  him  know  that  there  is  still 
for  him  a Incus  p<?nitentia;,m\ii  thatif  he  will  anonymously 
restore  what  he  has  filched,  his  baseness  shall  be  forgotten. 

I should  mention  that  the  lost  head  is  so  like  that  of 
the  queen  herself,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may 
have  been  intended  for  her,  though  she  does  not  appear 
in  the  impcrfcctlistof  statuettes  given  in  the  old  histories. 
The  open-work  of  the  niches  over  the  head  of  the  effigy 
itself  has  been  filled  in  with  blue  gla.ss.  The  magnificence 
of  the  entire  work  may  be  imagined  wlien  it  is  known 
that  it  contained,  when  perfect,  more  than  seventy 
statues  and  statuettes,  besides  several  brass  figures  on 
the  surrounding  railing. 

Somewhat  parallel  to  this,  both  in  material  and  work- 
manship, was  the  monument  of  John  of  Eltlmm,  brother 
to  Edward  III.  I shall  not  enter  into  any  description  of 
this  work,  however,  further  than  to  advert  to  its  beau- 
tiful canopy,  which  is  thus  described  by  Keepe:— 

“A  canopy  covering  the  whole  with  delicate  wrought 
spires  and  mason’s  work,  everywhere  intermixed  and 
adorned  with  little  images  and  angels,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  those  times,  supported  by  eight  pillars  of  white 
stone,  of  the  same  curious  wrought  work.” 

This  canopy  is  shown  in  Dart’s  view  of  the  monument, 
but  it  was  taken  down  about  eighty  years  back,  on  the 
ground  of  insecurity. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  portions  of  it  were  pre- 
served at  Strawberry  Hill,  but  I have  never  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  this.  If  any  one  should  know  of 
the  existence  of  such  fragments,  I should  be  truly  obliged 
by  their  informing  me  of  them . 

The  original  stalls  of  the  choir  seem  to  have  been  re- 
tained in  a more  or  less  perfect  state  till  late  in  the  last 
century.  They  are  shown  in  the  view  given  by  Dart, 
and  in  that  given  in  Sandford’s  account  of  the  coronation 
of  James  II.  The  canopies  are  shown  supported  by 
single  shafts.  I observed  when  the  new  stallwork  was 
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being  put  up  in  1818,  that  a closet  under  the  organ  was 
lined  with  old  boards  which  appeared  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  back  of  the  ancient  stalls,  for  I could  distin- 
guish, by  the  discolouration  of  the  wood,  the  form  of  a 
txefoiled  arch  supported  by  a shaft  with  a band  at  half  its 
height. 

At  a later  period,  on  looking  into  this  closet,  1 was  glad 
to  sec  the  boarding  still  there;  but,  on  looking  into  it 
again  while  preparing  this  paper,  I found  that  our  careful 
clerk  of  the  works  had  caused  it  to  be  neatly  painted,  so 
that  this  little  memento  Is  lost. 

There  remains,  however,  in  Henry  Vll.’s  Chapel,  one 
of  the  ancient  Early  English  misereres,  and  a fragment  of 
another  has  been  preserved.  They  are  both  good  Early 
English  foliage. 

There  is  a great  fund  of  minor  subjects,  on  which  a 
separate  paper  could  be  very  advantageously  written,  but 
I must  leave  them  unnoticed  on  the  present  occasion.  I 
have  gone  over  my  ground  as  rapidly  as  I was  able,  but 
have  morethandoubled  the  allotted  time;  but  Westminster 
Abbey  is  at  least  worthy  of  an  e.xtra  hour,  and  1 will  only 
add  that  I recommend  all  students  of  Gothic  architecture 
to  devote  to  it  every  extra  hour  they  have  at  their  com- 
mand.  London  has  been  pretty  much  denuded  of  its 
Mediceval  remains,  but,  like  the  Sibyl’s  books— those 
which  remain  are  worth  as  much  almost  as  them  all,  and 
to  live  in  a city  which,  amidst  its  gloomy  wilderness  of 
brick  and  compo,  contains  so  glorious  and  exquisite  a 
work  of  original  art  as  this,  is  a privilege  which  few  other 
cities  could  offer  us.  Lcl  us  make  use  of  it.' 


A WATER-FAMI^’E  IN  THE  SUBURBS  OV 
THE  METROPOLIS. 

Insufitcient  and  ill-managed  as  arc  many 
poor  districts  in  the  supply  of  this  necessary  of 
life,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  condition  of  out- 
lying districts  before  a somewhat  regular  supply 
of  water  was  brought  to  this  great  population. 
Yet  some  idea  of  the  inconveniences  attending  such 
conditions  might  have  been  formed  lately  in  north 
Islington,  and  other  suburban  districts.  During 
the  late  short  but  rather  severe  frost,  whole 
streets,  which  w'erc  inhabited  by  large  numbers  of 
persons,  were  without  water  in  their  cisterns ; 
some  supplies  in  this  way  to  houses  which  were 
closely  thronged  were  exhausted  on  the  second 
day  of  the  frost,  and  those  of  neighbours  and  the 
tradesmen  was  soon  in  the  same  condition,  owing 
to  their  willingness  to  lend  to  those  who  were 
waterless.  After  a lapse  of  time  the  plugs  were 
set  up,  and  motley  crowds  rushed  with  every 
variety  of  vessel  for  water  needed  for  immediate 
use : pans,  kettles,  and  pitchers  were  filled  with 
much  jostling  and  difficulty;  but  what  could  be 
gathered  in  this  way  was  quite  inadequate  for  the 
purposes  of  general  cleanliness  '■  cooking  was 
managed  with  difficulty : washerwomen  were  in 
despair : cow  -keepers  were  in  sore  distress ; closets 
and  drains  became  stopped;  and  those  who  had 
large  families  of  children  were  struck  with  con- 
sternation, when  they  found  that  means  were  not 
at  hand  to  wash  them.  The  washing  of  families 
could  not  be  done  : the  scouring  of  floors  was  out 
of  the  question  inmany  instances ; for  it  was  often 
said,  water  was  as  precious  aS’gold;  and  one  of  the 
old  cries  of  London,  “ Who  wants  water,  water!” 
was  for  a time  revived. 

During  this  time  of  famine  the  most  ingenious 
means  were  resorted  to  in  the  houses  to  thaw  the 
pipes  and  taps:  in  a few  instances  provision  was  ■ 
made  to  provent  the  action  of  tlie  frost  by  over- 
wrapping  with  oakum,  straw,  or,  what  is  better, 
casing  them  with  wood  filled  with  sawdust.  The 
former  operations  would,  under  the  circumstances, 
as  we  will  afterwards  explain,  not  have  been  the 
means  of  allowing  the  water  to  flow  into  the 
cisterns ; nor  would  the  latter  method  have  been 
eiTective ; for  the  stoppage  took  place  between  the 
dwelling  and  the  main  pipe,  and  this  was  caused 
by  the  pipe  leading  from  the  main  being  too  near 
to  the  siu’face. 

When  the  frost  departed,  even  after  four  or 
five  days  of  open  weather,  the  greater  number  of 
the  cisterns  were  still  empty.  People  were  sur- 
prised, and  could  not  divine  the  reason.  " Wby 
should  Mr.  So-and-So’s  cistern  be  full,  and  ours 
not  ? ” The  turncocks  were  well  rated,  but  they 
pointed  to  the  water  in  the  main  pipes,  which 
^\•as  coming  from  the  temporary  plugs.  The  fault 
did  not  lio  there,  evidently;  but  how  was  it, 


* Among  other  things  I should  have  given  a dcseription 
of  the  Coronation  Chair,  and  of  the  figures  remaining  in 
the  panels  of  the  old  sedilia,  commonly  called  the  tomb 
of  KingSebert.  The  former  is  a truly  magnificent  piece 
of  decoration,  but  sadly  mutOated.  The  decorations  arc 
somewhat  peculiar;  the  whole  seems  to  have  been  gilt  on  a 
thick  coating  of  gesso,  and  while  still  soft,  the  foliage,  &c., 
to  have  been  traced  upon  the  gold,  and  indicated  merely  by 
pricking  the  outline  and  the  inter\’a!s  between  the  leaves. 
Of  the  eight  figures  in  the  sedilia  two  only  remain  perfect. 
They  appear  to  have  been  slightly  touched  up,  but  are 
mainly  original.  They  represent,  I believe,  King  Henry  III. 
and  King  Sebert.  The  figure  of  King  Edward,  the  Con- 
fessor,  on  the  back,  which  is  given  by  Malcomb,  in  his 
“ Londiuum  Redivium,”  can  now  with  great  difficulty  be 
distinguished.  The  painting  in  the  canopy  of  the  tomb  of 
Richard  II.  ought  also  to  have  been  noticed.  The  diapered 
ground  is  still  very  perfect,  but  the  painting  of  the  figures 
has  almost  entirely  perished. 


when  the  frost  had  left  for  so  many  davs,  tliat  the 
small  pipes  still  continued  to  be  frozen  ? 

If,  in  the  first  instance,  the  house-service  pipe 
had  not  been  placed  so  close  to  the  surface,  it 
would  not  have  been  so  suddenly  acted  upon  by 
the  frost,  and  it  will  be  found  that  those  houses 
which  were  first  supplied,  and  which  were  longest 
in  having  the  water  stopped,  had  the  service  pipe 
at  a greater  depth  than  others. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  expense  of  pipes 
bursting,  and  the  very  great  inconvenience  of 
having  no  water  in  the  house,  it  is  incumbent  on 
those  who  are  arranging  the  conveniences  of 
houses,  particularly  in  neighbourhoods  exposed  to 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  to  adopt  precau- 
tionary measures,  ab  initio.  While  our  chimneys 
smoke,  our  water-pipes  freeze,  the  drains  get 
stopped,  and  half  the  heat  from  the  fires  is 
wasted,  the  science  of  house-building  amongst 
us  must  be  pronounced  in  a low  condition. 


ST.  GRlilGORY’S  (R.  C.)  CHURCH 
CHELTENHAM. 

We  illustrate,  in  our  present  number,  the  porch 
of  the  church  of  St.  Gregory,  lately  erected  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Cheltenham,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Hansom,  architect,  of  Clifton. 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  tower  and  spire, 
which  were  omitted  from  the  first  contract,  was 
laid  on  the  30tli  of  November  last,  by  Geo.  Copeland, 
Esq.,  M.D.  The  new  work  will  be  of  unusual  ex- 
tent, 26  feet  square  at  the  base,  exclusive  of  but- 
tresses, and  205  feet  in  height,  thus  overtopping  by 
at  least  60  feet  the  spire  of  the  fine  old  parish 
church. 

In  alluding  to  the  parish  church,  we  may  ex- 
press pur  regret  that  it  has  been  indefinitely 
closed,  having  been  pronounced  in  a dangerous 
state.  An  energetic  attempt  was  made,  by  the 
incumbent,  to  have  the  whole  church  restored  and 
reseated;  but,  as  his  plan  contemplated  the  demo- 
lition of  the  present  “ sleeping-pens,”  alius  pews, 
the  opposition  of  tlieir  owners  proved  too  strong, — 
at  least,  that  is  the  reason  given  to  us, — and  he 
was  compelled  to  close  the  church,  and  resort  to 
the  e.xpedient  of  putting  up  a temporary  iron  one?, 
to  serve  till  such  time  as  some  better  understand- 
ing be  arrived  at. 


AMSTERDAM  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

The  Amsterdam  Crystal  Palace  is  to  bo  in- 
augurated in  the  spring  of  1861,  with  an  exhibi- 
tion of  industry,  science,  and  art,  which  will  bo 
open  to  all  nations.  The  building,  which  is  now 
being  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Utrecht  Gate, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  Outahoorn,  architect,  of 
Amsterdam,  is  to  be  a permanent  structure,  and 
will  be  a great  addition  to  the  architecture  of  that 
ancient  city.  The  total  length  of  the  building  is 
412  feet;  the  general  width,  172  feet;  and  the 
width  at  the  transept,  224  feet. 

The  foundations  of  the  building  consist  of 
timber  piles,  longitudinal  and  transverse  timbers, 
and  planking,  on  which  are  built  brick  piers, 
capped  with  stone,  for  carrying  the  internal 
columns,  and  continuous  external  walls,  also 
capped  with  stone,  which  form  a plinth  to  the 
Buperstructm’C  of  the  building.  The  top  of  this 
stone  plinth  is  about  2 feet  above  gromid  level, 
and  is  also  the  general  floor  level  of  the  building. 
The  level  of  the  timber  foundations  is  about  10 
feet  9 inches  below  ground  level,  about  8 feet  of 
this  being  made  available  over  the  whole  area  of 
the  building,  as  a basement  story. 

The  skeleton  of  the  building  is  entirely  con- 
structed of  iron ; and  externally,  wood^vork  is 
only  employed  for  the  main  cornices,  the  rest 
being  of  iron  also. 

The  general  plan  of  the  building  consists  of  a 
nave,  64  feet  ^\•ide,  with  side  aisles,  19  feet  6 
inches  wide,  a central  transept  hall,  136  feet  by 
68  feet,  with  polygonal  ends,  and  two  side  halJy, 
each  150  feet  by  34  feet,  on  each  side  of  the  nave ; 
the  side  halls  and  vestibules  at  each  cud  of  tlie 
transept  being  separated  from  the  nave  and  tran- 
sept by  close  partitions  and  glazed  iron  gates. 

A gallery,  19  feet  4 inches  wide,  and  29  feet  0 
inches  above  the  floor  level,  is  continued  round 
the  whole  of  the  nave  and  transept,  and  com- 
municates with  saloons  over  the  vestibules  at  tlm 
entrances. 

The  columns  are  similar  in  section  to  those  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  Building,  1851,  and  arc 
generally  arranged  in  pairs,  about  2 feet  from 
centre  to  centre,  both  internally  and  externally, 
except  at  the  angles,  where  group.s,  consisting  of 
from  three  to  seven  columns,  are  employed.  The 
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first  tier  of  external  columns  arc  71  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  internal  columns,  first  tier,  are 
generally  10?  inches  in  diameter,  each  tier  of 
columns  diminishing  g of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
columns  at  the  angles  of  the  transept,  supporting 
the  gallery  and  the  dome,  present  the  appearance 
of  clusters  of  shafts.  The  whole  of  the  columns 
have  cast-iron  foliated  capitals,  surmounted  by  an 
entablature. 

The  galleries  are  supported  by  cast-iron  open- 
work girders,  and  ornamental  corbels. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  consists  of  wrought-iron 
arched  ribs,  and  is  covered  entirely  with  glass, 
carried  by  curved  wrought-iron  sash-hars,  which 
arc  prepared  to  receive  double  thicknesses  of 
glass,  about  $ of  an  inch  apart,  these  sash-bars 
being  carried  by  longitudinal  purlins. 

The  main  ribs  are  in  pairs  over  the  coupled 
columns,  and  are  connected  together  by  a per- 
forated cast-iron  ninning  ornament.  The  total 
height,  from  the  floor  level  to  the  crown  of  the 
arched  ribs,  is  89  feet.  The  ends  of  the  nave  are 
filled  in  M-ith  highly  ornamented  semicircular 
windows, the  framework  being  constructed  entirelv 


of  cast  iron,  and  prepared  for  double  thicknesses 
of  glass,  about  4 inches  apart. 

The  external  walls  of  the  nave  are  filled  in 
with  corrugated  iron,  and  the  nave  and  aisles  are 
thus  only  lighted  from  the  roof  and  the  ends  of 
the  building. 

About  2,500  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  500  tons  of 
wrought  iron,  will  be  used. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  palace  will  be  the 
dome,  which  surmounts  the  intersection  of  tlie 
nave  and  transept.  Tlie  plan  of  the  dome  is  ellip- 
tical. This  being  a novel  feature,  the  effect  has 
been  cpicstioncd;  but,  judging  from  a model  of 
this  part  of  the  building,  which  has  been  con- 
structed to  a scale  of  one-twentieth  full  size,  it  is 
anticipated  by  those  who  have  seen  it  that  the 
effect,  when  executed,  will  fully  equal  the  expec- 
tations of  the  architect. 

At  a height  of  95  feet  from  floor  level,  open- 
work quadrant  ribs  spring  from  the  clustered 
shafts  in  the  transept,  and  converge  towards  the 
centre  of  the  ellipse  which  forms  the  base  of  the 
dome,  the  major  and  minor  axes  of  which  arc 
respectively  70  feet  and  42  feet. 


On  this  elliptical  base,  are  fixed  coupled  columns 
23  feet  high,  the  spaces  between  which  arc  filled 
in  with  glazed  cast-iron  framework.  These 
columns  support  the  dome  proper,  which  is  con- 
structed of  iron,  and  covered  with  zinc;  the 
whole  being  surmounted  by  a glazed  lantern  and 
ball,  the  total  height,  from  ground  level  to  the 
top  of  the  ball,  being  187  feet. 

The  interior  of  the  building  will  be  of  a highly- 
ornamcntal  character,  there  being  a large  amount 
of  decorative  ironwork  employed.  Ornamental 
painting  is  also  intended  to  be  applied  as  a deco- 
ration, wherever  it  can  be  made  avaiLable, 
througliont  the  building. 

The  total  cost  of  the  structure  is  estimated  at 
95,000/. 

The  palace,  as  remarked,  was  designed  by  lifr. 
C.  Outsboorn,  of  Amsterdam ; the  contractors 
being  Messrs.  Van  Heel  & Holtzman,  of  Amster- 
dam ; and  Messrs.  Smith  & Son,  of  Sprirg-hill 
Works,  Birmingham.  The  details  of  construction 
of  the  ironwork  are  entrusted  to  Mr.  It.  M.  Ordish, 
of  Great  George-street,  V'estminstcr.  The  works 
are  progressing. 
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THE  LOUVRE  AND  THE  TUILEKIES. 

The  Louvro,  from  its  association  with  kings 
and  great  men,  is  one  of  the  first  objects  of  in- 
terest in  the  capital  of  Franco.  Among  the 
western  monarchies  there  is  no  other  kingdom  or 
cnijiire  which  more  deserves  attention.  As  ancient 
as  tlic  fall  of  the  Koman  empire  in  the  East,  and 
formed  out  of  its  remains,  the  kingdom  subsisted 
with  glory  for  more  than  thirteen  ages.  Besides, 
the  fertility  and  the  extent  of  France,  the  amenity 
of  its  climate,  the  riches  that  nature  and  industry 
produce,  the  remarkable  number  of  great  men  of 
all  kinds  who  have  illustrated  it,  assure  for  it  a 
pre-eminence  which  no  other  nation  can  have  a 
right  to  dispute.*  We  may  say  that  successively, 
almost  in  each  part  of  Europe,  all  the  powers 
observed  a fondness  for  the  art  of  building,  prin- 
cipally in  Italy,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  fir.st 
to  triumph  over  the  ignorance  and  fury  of  the 
barbarians  who  had  inundated  the  empire;  and  at 
Venice  especially,  there  was  not  a doge  who  did 
not  wish  to  signalise  Ins  government  by  edifices, 
whether  sacred,  public,  or  private;  but  we  easily 
recognise,  in  consulting  history,  that  Charlemagne 
is  one  of  the  princes  who  has  the  most  contributed 
to  the  establishment  and  to  the  erection  of  sacred 
temples.t  It  was  a new  era  for  man,  and  it  was 
tho  birth  of  splendid  cathedrals, — of  St.  Mark’s, 
Venice, andof  that  of  Ilheims.  Louis  leBdbonnaire, 
who  succeeded  Charlemagne,  also  caused  to  be 
constructed  a number  of  edifices.  His  illustrious 
predecessor  had  covered,  as  with  a zone  of  beauty 
and  protection,  the  western  empire  with  churches 
full  of  majesty  and  riches,  reflecting  the  image  of 
the  royal  founder,  and  uniting,  in  a marvellous 
church  at  Aix-la-ChapclIe,  all  the  inventions  of  the 
three  Grecian  orders  with  all  the  forms  of  the 
Christian  genius;  and  Louis  imitated  this  peculiar 
but  fiiscinating  taste  in  sacred  piles  which  he 
built.  Architecture,  then  employed  in  the  noblest 
cause,  was  developed  by  the  co-operation  of  hard- 
working monies  and  wealthy  kings  until  the  reign 
of  Pliilippe-Angiiste,  1180.J  But  if  we  see  the 
happy  ages  when  the  sciences  and  the  arts  ap- 
peared with  splendour,  experience  shows  us  also 
that  the  splendour  Is  doomed  to  be  soon  overcast, 
and  that  the  duration  of  the  flourishing  time  is 
ordinarily  included  in  a short  space.  Tlie  state  to 
wliich  Franco  found  itself  reduced  at  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  le  Debonuaire  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  architecture  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Paris  attracted  the  first  attention  of  Philippe- 
Augustc : lie  wished  to  bestow  his  zeal  upon  a city 
on  which  his  throne  was  set,  and  which  would 
reward  liim  for  the  pains.  Tlic  extent  of  the 
capital,  since  it  bad  extended  beyond  tbe  limits  of 
its  island,  named  the  Cite,  might  be  known  by  tbe 
enlargements  tliat  this  prince  gave  to  it  beyond 
its  former  compass.  Sides  exposed  to  incursions 
were  surrounded  by  thick  walls,  flanked  by  massive 
towers:  tlic  streets  were  paved  (1184'), § and  an 
ordonnmee  issued  that  they  should  be  cleaned, 
swept,  and  kept  from  dirt  which  had  been  allowed 
to  accumulate  and  infect  the  air.  He  established  a 
police,  and  built  a monastery  as  an  asylum  for  those 
wlio  wished  to  quit  their  bad  habits.  We  recog- 
nize in  Philippe-Augusto,  a genius  for  fortifica- 
tions, sieges,  and  a taste  for  military  maebines,  for 
wliich  he  nobly  recompensed  the  inventora.  The 
great  door  and  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  are 
the  work  of  his  time.  He  loved  buildings.  He 
enclosed  Paris  wltli  walls.  He  constructed 
covered  markets,  so  that  the  merchandize  was 
protected,  and  surrounded  with  cloisters  the 
cemetery  of  the  Innocents,  to  procure  a shelter  to 
those  who  came  to  mourn  there  their  parents 
and  tlieir  friends.  Ho  built  a palace  round  tho 
largo  tower  of  the  Louvre,  contributed  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  cathedral  already  commenced, 
and  to  the  enlargement  of  the  University.  He 
gave  great  privileges  to  learned  men  devoted  to 
the  sciences.  He  was  surnamed  Conquerant  and 
Auguste,  on  account  of  his  victories  and  his  great 
qualities.il 

The  comrannieation  with  the  East  accustomed 
the  French  to  go  and  seek  for  themselves  the 
beautiful  stuffs  and  products  of  India,  and  tbe 
spices  that  they  formerly  received  from  the  Vene- 
tians and  the  Genoese.  The  French  have  always 
been  celebrated  for  the  textile  arts,  and  Lave 
made  them  a very  profitable  branch  of  industry. 
At  this  day  many  combinations  of  them  are  still 
objects  of  much  admiration. 

» Preface  to  " L’Artde  verifier  lea  Dates.”  Paris;  1783. 

+ Blondel’s  (Jacques  Fran90i9)*‘ArchitectureFrancoise.” 
Paris:  1752-56 ; .ito. 

i " Dictionnaire  des  Dates.”  Paris;  1312. 

§ Foot-pavemeut  was  not  laid  down  in  the  streets  of 
lA3ndoB-to  any  extent  until  the  fourteenth  century. 

II  "Anquetii,  ‘‘Histoire  dc  France.” 


In  this  time  heraldry  began  to  become  com- 
mon. Those  who  returned  from  the  Crusade 
were  not  wanting  in  doing  high  honour  to  this 
expedition ; and,  to  awaken,  perpetually,  its  re- 
membrance, they  placed  the  banners  under  which 
they  fought  in  the  most  public  places  of  their 
chateaux,  as  monuments  of  glory.  Families  in 
their  alliances  with  one  another  communicated 
to  each  these  signs  of  illustration,  and  founded  one 
upon  the  other.  Ladies  worked  them  upon  the 
furniture,  \ipon  their  clothes,  and  equipage  j the 
damsels  upon  those  of  the  knights : soldiers  had 
them  painted  on  their  shields;  but,  as  all,  they 
could  not  hold  so  many  little  spaces,  they 
abridged,  or  condensed,  so  to  speak,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  principal  events  that  should  be 
preserved  in  memory.  We  may  say  that  blazon 
has  been,  In  principle,  a sort  of  language  which 
recognizes  the  rights  to  public  esteem  and  tbe 
alliances. 

Wo  owe  to  tlio  reign  of  Philippe  I.  the  creation 
of  the  most  celebrated  military  orders,  which 
from  France  have  spread  throughout  all  Europe; 
the  Hospitallers  of  St.John;  the  Templars,  &c. 
In  the  east  and  in  the^south  of  Europe,  at  Malta, 
at  Cambridge,  in  London,  and  in  other  cities, 
architecture  is  indebted  to  these  orders.  These 
orders  owe  their  establishment  to  Christian 
charity,  and  to  the  desire  of  being  useful  to  one’s 
kind;  whence  some  others  have  arisen  out  of  the 
emulation  of  piety,  and  the  desire  of  sanctifying 
oneself  in  the  exercises  of  a life  more  austere  than 
the  commonality  of  Christians,  the  Chartreux, 
and  other  societies  of  monks.* 

The  Freemasons*  lodges  are  as  numerous  in 
France  as  everywhere  else.  Their  famous  grand 
lodge  was  St.  CroLx;  but  I am  not  aware  that 
they  exercise,  notwithstanding  their  principle  of 
humanity,  any  action  of  importance  upon  public 
opinion. 

We  shall  now  mention  those  kings  and  those 
architects  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  crea- 
tion of  that  interesting  palace  the  Louvre.  The 
Old  Louvre — fortress,  palace,  and  prison — was 
founded  in  the  year  1204  by  Pliilippe-Augustc. 
The  large  tower  of  the  Louvre  and  its  precincts, 
the  only  constructions  that  tbe  king  erected  in 
this  place,  were  the  centre  of  royal  authority.  In 
this  tower,  known  in  feudal  times,  the  great  ser- 
vants of  the  crouTi  humbly  came  to  make  their 
offerings  of  fidelity  and  bomage.f  The  king 
wished  to  receive  there  the  emperor  Charles- 
Quint,  and  give,  in  his  lately  embellished  edifice, 
a high  notion  of  his  power.  For  a long  time 
the  ancient  and  venerable  Louvre  was  sur- 
rounded with/y5je>  supplied  by  the  waters  of  the 
Seine.  Two  bridges,  constructed  upon  the  boun- 
dary of  the  quay,  the  only  one  then  existing, 
admitted  into  these  fosses  the  water  which  was 
dammed  in  by  locks.  The  front  elevation  of  this 
palace,  on  the  side  of  St.  Germaiu-l’Auxerrois,  still 
preserved  its  ancient  character.  It  was  termi- 
nated at  two  angles  by  two  round  towers  covered 
by  a roof  of  a conical  form.  Tbe  principal  door 
was  entered  by  a bridge  of  arches  in  stone,  and  by 
a bridge  raised  or  lowered  as  occasion  required. 
The  origin  of  the  quays,  which  now,  to  a French- 
man, arc  the  pride  of  the  capital,  may  be  traced 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  epoch, 
in  which  Philippe-le-Bel  constructed  the  first 
quay  before  the  convent  of  the  Augustines,  near 
tbe  tower  of  Nesle.  Near  the  present  site  of  the 
Tuileries  was,  under  Frantjois  I.,  some  tile-kilns — 
called  the  Sablonnifcre — like  the  cvramique  of 
Athens.  From  tulles  (or  tiles)  the  Tuileries  took 
its  name.  At  that  time  all  the  tiles  and  bricks 
were  ordered  to  be  transfeived  beyond  the  walls 
of  tbe  city,  near  the  Tuileries-St.-Honorc,  which 
were  upon  the  Seine,  beyond  the  fosses  of  the 
cliiitean  of  the  Louvre.  This  will  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  circumscribed  limits  of  that 
quarter  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  sixteenth  centui'y.J 
Constructions  in  brick  at  this  time  were  much  in 
use.  They  were  built  with  little  else  for  a long 
time,  nearly  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  chateau  of  St.  Germaiu-en-Layc,  and  many 
other  considerable  edifices,  were  erected  with 
these  materials.  The  roofs  of  the  chateaux  were 
covered  with  lead,  and  they,  from  their  size,  con- 
sumed a great  quantity.  Plumbing  was  a good 
trade.  Before  Francois  I.,  ai’chitecture  consisted 
only  in  churches,  fortresses,  towers,  and  swing- 
bridges;  but  this  monarch  made  all  the  profes- 
sions to  flourish : with  wisdom  he  sought  more  tbe 
happiness  of  his  people  than  his  personal  interest ; 


* Anquetil,  “ Histoire  tie  France.” 
t Dulaure,  “ Histoire  de  Paris.” 

t In  the  ” Atlas  Historique,"  ^c.,  by  Lesage,  an  inte- 
resting map  of  Paris  is  given,  of  the  gradual  and  charac- 
teristic increase  of  the  French  territory  from  Uic  time  of 
H.  Capet  to  the  present  day. 


foreigners  were  invited : Cellini  and  Serlio  were 
working  on  the  royal  residences.*  Prlmaticio, 
architect  and  painter,  who  was  in  the  service  of 
Franijois,  was,  owing  to  some  difference  with 
other  artists  employed  at  the  court,  sent  to  Borne 
and  other  august  cities  on  the  continent  in 
the  year  1537,  with  the  order  to  buy  and 
copy  antique  statues.  He . cast  many  beautiful 
bronzes  for  tbe  chateaux  at  Fontainebleau  aud 
Saint-Germain.  The  king  could  not  proceed  with- 
out having  recourse  to  aud  aid  from  the  great 
artists  of  the  day  to  design  and  decorate  and  super- 
intend the  two  most  ancient  and  the  most  im- 
portant palaces  of  France,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  immense  chateau  of  Madrid.  The  artists  also 
throve  and  made  their  reputation  under  his  aus- 
pices. They  came  from  aud  were  sent  to  a country 
where  architecture  was  seen  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection, which  country  was  the  mother  and  the 
nurse  of  literature  and  of  the  arts.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
treasury  for  all  things  beautiful;  and,  though  Italy 
is  now  fallen,  its  soul  once  heaved  with  the  noblest 
impulses.  The  French  architects  travelling  thither 
could  not  but  receive  from  its  monuments  some 
advantages,  especially  on  seeing  some  of  a very 
different  character  to  any  in  their  own  country; 
and  when  struck  with  that  energy  and  power  so 
peculiar  to  the  ancient  llomaus,  and  so  charac- 
teristic in  their  architecture  aud  in  every  thing 
they  undertook,  this  influence  was  not  lost.  Italy 
modified  Franco, — France,  Spain,  long  after, — 
during  Napoleon’s  six  years’  invasion  of  that 
peninsula.  The  learned  curiosity  with  which  all 
Europe  was  seized  in  the  sixteenth  century  turned 
attention  towards  these  famous  countries,  whence 
the  arts  had  departed.f  In  Franco,  a young  Greek 
nobleman,  Lascaris,  and  some  othera  from  Greece, 
introduced  and  animated  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language  aud  the  “ Humanities,”  which  later  flou- 
1‘ished  there,  as  in  Italy  aud  Spain.J;  Scholastic 
theology  and  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  reigning 
a long  while  in  the  University  of  Paris,  were  not 
less  contrary  aud  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of 
letters  than  clerical  intolerance  or  monastic  insti- 
tutions in  other  countries.§  Francois  I.  efl'ected 
a great  amount  of  good  to  his  own  and  sucoeeding 
ages  by  abolishing  tlic  Latin,  and  commanding  all 
the  laws  and  whatever  concerned  the  people  to  he 
written  in  French, — in  a language  that  they  could 
understand.  For  this  he  deserves  more  than 
many  who  have  acquired  the  same  title, — the 
name  of  Re.storer  and  Father  of  Letters. 

Pierre  Lescot,  ahbc  of  Clagny,  commenced  the 
old  Louvre  in  1528.  Sebastian  Serlio,  who  was 
then  in  Paris,  competed  for  it;  but  the  design  of 
the  French  architect  was  preferred,  and  Serlio 
had  the  generous  impulse  to  point  out  the  supe- 
riority of  his  rival’s  design.  Serlio  was  not  the 
only  Italian  artist  who  had  failed,  and  whose  de- 
signs had  been  rejected  by  French  adjudicators. 
Lescot  conducted  tbe  works  with  spirit,  rapidity, 
and  with  success,  and  the  body  of  the  building, 
named  to-day  the  old  Loiivre,  was,  under  the 
reign  of  Henry  11. , in  1518,  almost  entirely  termi- 
nated, as  is  proved  by  a Latin  inscription  over  the 
door  of  the  Hall  of  tbe  Caryatides.||  Francois  I. 
had  been  at  great  expense  in  the  reparations  that 
bo  executed  in  this  old  building;  demolishing  one 
part  to  erect  in  its  place,  upon  a new  plan  and 
after  more  modern  designs,  a vast  portion  intended 
for  residence.  The  designs,  furnished  aud  carried 
into  execution  by  Lescot,  are  much  admired.  It 
is  a monument  of  the  architecture  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  to  tho  admirers  of  the  Renaissance 
what  Notre  Dame  is  to  the  students  of  the  Gothic. 
One  internal  order  not  harmonizing  with  an  ex- 
ternal order,  the  arbitrary  proportions  of  the 
composition  have  by  some  been  censured;  but  if 
there  are  slight  imperfections,  they  will  not  hinder 
the  observer  from  admiring  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
Ai’chitects,  in  the  execution  of  a building  of  any 
particular  order,  arc  not,  in  many  instances,  over 
scrupulous  in  following  the  proportions  assigned 
to  them.  Ev’en  tbe  Greeks  regarded  the  propor- 
tions of  this  art  as  arbitrary,  and  we  find  in  the 
edifices  of  ancient  Rome  proportions  of  all  kinds, 
and  which  justify  all  sorts  of  opinions. IF 

Jean  Goiijou  chiselled  many  of  the  bas-rclicfs  of 
the  fatj’ade  of  the  court  of  the  Louvre  and  the 
fountain  of  the  Innocents,  in  1555.**  The  figures 
in  the  court  of  tho  Louvre,  in  the  Composite 


* Chambord  was  completed  about  1529  by  Raymond 
Forget. — Victor  Calliat's  ” EncyeJopedie  d’ Architecture.” 

t Denina,  ” Vicende  della  Litterattura”  {176O). 

X Lascaris,  by  Villeroain,  of  the  French  Academy. 

§ Erasmus,  in  two  or  three  of  ids  ” Colloquies,”  witii 
great  humour  and  discernment  satirizes  tlie.se  institutions. 
1]  Dulaure,  “ Histoire  de  Paris.” 

^ Patte,  " Memoires  snr  les  Objets  le  plus  important 
dans  1' Architecture.” 

**  ” Dictionnaire  des  Dates,”  byiVHarmonville.  Paris. 
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order,  have  great  relief  and  great  beauty : their 
subject  is  boys  at  play  among  festoons  : they  are 
well  accommodated,  as  these  details  should  be,  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  building  and  the  distance  of 
the  place  for  viewing  them,  as  well  as  by  the 
character  of  the  order  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. They  arc  sculptured  with  so  much  art 
and  with  so  much  poetic  feeling,  that  they  are 
esteemed  by  connoisseurs  among  the  best  pieces 
of  sculpture  of  tlie  hind  that  arc  known.* 

F.  Lrsn. 

OX  STKIKE. 

Oh  ! my  brothers  ! to  me  listen, 

Ere  the  sorrow  and  the  tears 
Cause  each  sunken  eye  to  glisten 
With  the  grief  of  after-years  j 
Ere  the  wretched  mothers  weeping. 

Sob  as  though  their  hearts  would  break, 
For  their  infant  darlings  sleeping, 

And  their  thoughtless  husbands’  sake; 

Ere  ye  tramp  on  lonely  highways. 

Through  the  village  or  the  town. 

Or  iu  cities’  crowded  by-ways, 

Sadly  wander  up  and  down  ; 

Eor  employment  ever  seeking 

Where  there’s  none,  alas!  to  give. 

Till  the  liunger-glaiice  is  speakin" 

That  ye  scarce  know  how  to  Jive. 

True,  our  path  is  often  dreary — 

True,  the  joy-hopes  seldom  shine. 

Cheering  hearts  with  labour  wcai-y, 

Iu  tlie  fact’ry,  field,  or  mincj — 
fruc,  that  sin  and  shame  oppress  us, 

In  each  court,  and  lane,  and  street; 

\\  here  hut  angels  few  may  bless  ns 

U'ith  their  smiles  so  pure  and  sweet;— 
True  it  is,  our  children  dying 
From  the  poison  breath  of  drain. 

Oft  with  fever’d  lips  are  sighing 
For  their  daily  bread  iu  vain — 
hilst  we  toilers,  bow’d  with  anguish. 

Aged  grow  before  our  day; 

And  in  pauper  hovels  languish 
• Till  our  spirits  glide  away. 

Eut  tliese  ills  last  not  for  ever, 

Xot  all  iron  is  our  chain, 

Xot  all  hopeless  each  endeavour 
^ To  remove  the  oldeu  stain 
Ixouiid  our  hearts  for  ever  clingiu". 

Filling  them  with  scorn  and  bate. 

Truth  and  reason  from  them  flinging. 

Till  we  nmrmur  at  our  fate, 

SInrmur  at  the  rich  man’s  treasures. 

At  his  houses,  at  his  wine, 

At  his  dearly  purchased  pleiisnros, 

At  his  halls  which  lighted  shine,— 

But,  my  brothers,  murmurs  never 
Taught  our  souls  the  crowu  to  win; 

Or  with  lofty  courage  sever 
Every  link  of  vice  and  sin. 

Xot  by  “striking,”  or  by  spurning 
Ev’ry  boon  which  Science  brings,— 

'\\  ith  the  aid  of  Art  and  Learning, 

Shall  we  rise  to  nobler  things. 

Honest  toil  and  temp’rate  living, 

^ Manly  educated  mind ; 

Earnest  soul,  and  heart  forgiving, 

Are  the  means  in  each  enshrined  : 

■With  their  aid,  each  ill  degrading 
■\Vc  may  from  us  swift  remover 
And  around  us  weave  unfading 

Wreaths  of  Joy,  ofPeace,  and  Love. 

Aow,  my  brothers,  I have  ended. 

And  my  simple  strain  is  o’er;  ’ 

If  ye  deem  truth  with  it  blended. 

Go  ye  forth  and  “strike”  no  m’ore 
Kellernis.  JoHs  Pli-jimih. 


"STARCil  MAKES  THE  CALICO.” 

IJeau  Lkf.mmell’s  axiom  that  ” starch  makes 
the  man”  has  becu  improved  upon  by  the 
calico  manufacturers,  as  a correspotidciit  of  tbe 
‘•Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts”  (Mr.  W. 
Stones)  points  out,  while  making  reference  to 
a paper  read  by  Mr.  Culvert  at  the  Society’s 
rooms  on  the  subject  of  Starch.  Mr.  Stones 
declares,  and  we  verily  believe  with  uiicxagge- 
rated  truthfulness,  that  the  cotton  “ fabric,  in 
some  cases,  appears  to  be  used  merely  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  starch ! being  woven  extremely 
coarse  or  wide,  and  the  interstices  filled  with 
starch  ;”  and  “ of  course,  with  farina  at  2d.  per  Ib., 
It  must  be  very  profitable  to  sell  yards  of  starch  at 
even  a much  lower  price  than  the  lowest  cotton 

* To  be  continued. 


goods  could  bo  supplied.”  In  the  antideluviau 
world,  in  which,  as  some  Scriptural  commentators 
tell  us,  there  was  no  rain,  the  farinal  fabric  might 
have  formed  a very  passable  improvement  on 
the  fig-leaf;  but  ib  is  rather  too  bad  th.at  tbe 
cotton  (?)  manufacturers  do  not  try  at  least  to 
make  the  starch  a little  water-proof,  especially 
since  the  criuoliniau  mania  has  suggested  to  them 
the  idea  of  rendering  it  fire-proof ; as,  for  example, 
by  a judicious  mixture  of  borax,  which,  we  dare 
say,  they  have  already  discovered  cau  be  sold  by 
the  yard  at  even  less  than  starch.  But  what 
will  Mr. Stones  think  of  the  starch  weavers  when 
we  tell  him  that  just  as  starch  or  flour  lias  been 
substituted  in  the  place  of  calico,  so,  and  long  ere 
the  crinolinian  era,  water-glass  had  been  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  starch,— an  adulteration  of 
adulterations,  which  they,  doubtless,  found  they 
could  dispose  of  at  so  much  a yard  even  cheaper 
tliau  borax  ; reminding  one  of  tbe  grievous  com- 
plaint of  the  coffee-drinkers  that  even  the  adul- 
terating cbickory  was  Itself  adulter.atcd,  and  sug- 
gesting, by  the  way,  a similar  mode  of  getting  rid 
of  the  abominable  and  rascally  imposition  of  the 
parasitic  starch  and  all  its  parasites.  At  least  the 
manuflrcturers  and  adulterators  ought  to  ho  obliged 
to  sell  these  woven  “ropesof  sand  ” — these  “mixed” 
and  floury  fabrics — as  recognized,  and  definite,  if 
not  judicious,  “mixtures  of  cotton  and  starch,” 
or  rather  of  “ starch  and  cotton.” 


THE  “AllT-JOURXAL,”  OF  AGE. 

The  Art-Journal,  after  a career  of  twenty-one 
years,  has  begun  the  new  year  well,  including  two 
of  the  best  engravings  it  has  had  for  some  time, 
“Lady  Constance,”  by  Vernon,  after  Winterhalter, 
aud  “Una,”  by  Lightfoot,  after  Frost;  a clever 
sketch  of  Wilson,  the  landscape-painter,  by  Mr. 
Thornbiiry;  the  commencement  of  an  illustrated 
paper  on  “the  Hudson,”  by  Benson  Lossing; 
“ Home.”  by  Mr.  Dufforne;  and  the  “Companion 
Guide  ill  South  Wales,”  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall.  The  Art-Journal  is  now  of  full  a^'c,  and 
during  all  its  years  Mr.  Hall  has  laboured  for  it 
with  energy,  integrity,  and  ability.  It  is  not 
often  that  one  person  conducts  a journal  so  long 
and  so  well,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  may 
he  reaping,  beyond  the  rich  reward  of  .in  accom- 
plished purpose,  those  personal  and  worldly  advan- 
tages which  the  qualities  we  have  enumerated 
ought  to  command. 


LECTURE  ON  LABOUR. 

Lately  in  Guernsey,  a local  advocate,  Mr.  P. 
Jeremio,  delivered  a lecture  on  the  “ Dignity  of 
Labour.”  The  lecturer,  after  advertiDg'’to  the 
amount  of  property  existing  in  every  community, 
and  pointing  out  how  unequally  property  was 
divided,  aud  that,  even  amongst  those  into  whose 
hands  it  falls,  how  comparatively  few  are  they 
who  can  live  without  labour,— went  on  to  say, 
“ How  poor  the  pittance  of  the  greater  number  is 
may  be  readily  imagined,  when  it  is  ascertained  that 
there  are  no  less  than  90,000  persons  out  of  260,000 
Fund-holders  whose  dividend  does  not  exceed  10^. 
per  annum;  M-hile  135,000,  or  50  per  cent,  out  of 
the  whole,  did  not  exceed‘20L  a year,  and  that,  with 
all  ouj  idea  of  the  immense  wealth  derived  from 
the  English  Funds,  wc  arc  struck  when  wc  find 
that  the  number  of  persons  receiving  upwards  of 
1,000Z.  is  considerably  under  2,000, — say  1,719, 
leaving  ou  the  whole  an  average  for  each  person 
of  102^  a year.”  He  then  spoke  about  the  Funds 
in  France,  and  continued,  “Hence  we  see  the 
necessity  of  labour ; and  its  dignity,  if  measured 
by  utility,  will  be  easily  conceived  when  it  is  thus 
found  that  it  is  the  numbers  with  their  small 
sums,  aud  not  the  Je^o  with  their  large  ones,  that 
make  up  the  account  required  for  the  common 
benefit,  which  constitutes  perhaps  the  greatest 
proof  of  mutual  dependence.  And  yet  to  obtain 
property  is  not  the  greatest  desideratum,  hut  to 
augment  it  by  labour  and  retain  it  by  frugality, 
riic  property  and  wealth  of  every  community  are 
the  storehouse  whence  all  derive  their  livelihood, 
and  must  bo  fed.  Five  great  sections  arc  con- 
tinually drawing  upon  it,— three  who  produce  and 
consume,  two  who  consume  without  producino- 
and  which  may  he  divided  as  follows:—!.  The 
working  man.  2.  His  employer.  3.  The  capi- 
talist living  without  employment.  -1.  They  who 
can  labour  hut  who  will  not,  who  are  numerous, 
and  whose  cost  of  maintenance  is  far  from  being 
the  least.  5.  They  who  would  labour  but  cannot. 
It  IS  the  fourth  and  fifth  class  that  give  rise  to 
those  great  social  questions  which  are  constantly 
agitated  respecting  taxation,  or  relative  combina- 
tions of  capital  and  labour.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  great  cause  of  the  present  discontent 


arises  from  the  altered  state  of  the  employer  and 
employed  from  what  it  formerly  was.  The  rights 
were  no  longer  all  on  the  side  of  the  master,  and 
the  duties  all  on  the  side  of  the  servant.  Tliey 
were  exactly  balanced  in  the  order  of  nature, 
which  is  immutable;  and  tbe  sense  now  enter- 
tained of  them  through  education  isdifl’erent  from 
that  which  was  formerly  entertained.  It  is  to 
this  altered  state  that  all  must  make  up  their 
minds.  As  to  the  destiny  of  the  labourer  of  every 
grade,  it  was  in  his  own  hands.  Property  and 
comfort,  however  small,  were  within  every  man’s 
reach;  and,  though  few  could  ever  attain  to 
eminence,  the  road  was  open  to  all,  and  it  depended 
very  much  on  the  individual  exertions  of  each 
bow  his  portion  of  property  and  comfort  would  be 
ultimately  allotted  to  him.  The  greatest  feature 
of  the  present  turn  in  the  labouring  man’s  condi- 
tion was  the  comparative  alleviation  of  his  toil 
wrought  through  machinery,  and  his  exemption 
from  mauy  of  the  greatest  hmalships  to  which  he 
was  formerly  subjected.” 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Singltam  (^Ifotts), — Tbe  schools  recently  erected 
in  this  place  by  the  Wesleyans  were  opened  last 
week.  They  comprise  school-rooms,  10  feet  by 
23  feet ; class-rooms,  22  feet  by  20  feet.  They  arc 
built  iu  a very  substantial  manner.  In  the  Italian 
style,  treated  freely.  The  end  windows  arc  com- 
bined under  a tastefully  executed  liead,  containing 
the  inscription  and  surmounted  by  a bell-turret. 
There  is  a neat  stone  porch  lending  into  the  schools. 
The  master’s  house  is  unusually  large  and  commo- 
dious. The  total  cost  will  be  about  700^  Messrs. 
Clifton  and  Doncaster,  of  Bingham,  are  the 
builders,  aud  Mr.  R.  C.  Sutton,  of  Notthighum, 
is  the  architect. 

ICmneth  {Wisbech).— 'n\Q  CamhrUlye  Chronicle 
speaks  of  various  indications  of  external  improve- 
ment within  a short  period  in  this  once  aristocratic 
but  for  many  years  much  neglected  pai-ish.  To  the 
principal  inhabitants  much  credit  is  due  for  many 
improvements  of  a jiarochial  and  sanitary  kind 
during  the  last  few  years;  but  the  improvements 
to  which  it  chiefly  refers  began  about  two  years 
ago.  when  Mr.  Charles  Metcalfe,  of  Wisbech, 
erected  a mansion  on  the  site  of  the  old  racc- 
groniul,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
Inglethorpe  Hall.  The  architect  of  this  mansion 
was  Mr.  Dobson,  of  Newcastle,  and  the  builder 
Mr.  L.  Tomson,  of  Wisbech.  In  July  last  the 
coruer-stone  of  a school-building  was  laid  by  the 
donor  of  the  site.  Mr.  T.  N.  Neale,  of  Emnotli 
Hungate.  The  building  is  now  approaching  com- 
pletion. The  architect  is  'Mr.  W.  Smith,  of 
London,  who  prepared  the  plans  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Wisbech  and  Walsoken  Cliurches,  and  also 
for  the  new  school  at  the  latter  place.  In  April 
last,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  began  the 
erection  of  a new  vicarage-houso,  a few  yards 
behind  the  site  of  the  old  rectory.  The  architect 
of  this  building  is  Mr.  E.  Christian,  and  the  con- 
tractor Mr.  J.  Stimpson,  of  Lynn.  The  house 
stands  near  to  the  church.  The  old  parish  church 
needs  some  consideration. 

I^ietlej/. — The  hundreds  of  masons  employed  at 
the  Victoria  Military  Hospital  at  Netley  have 
resumed  work : they  were  lately  unemployed  for 
about  a week  on  account  of  the  frost.  The  officers’ 
quarters  and  the  separate  barracks  have  been 
commenced.  The  chapel  is  progi-ossing  towards 
completion,  and  the  scaffolding  of  the  north  wing 
has  been  taken  down,  so  that  the  ornamental 
masonry  of  that  portion  of  the  building  can  now 
be  seen. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Church  of  Moifram-in-Longdendale  (Cheshire). 
Messrs.  M.  & A.  O'Connor,  of  London,  have  just 
finished  a stained-glass  window,  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  parish  church  of  Mottram,  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  George  Kershaw'  Sidebottom, 
late  of  Harewood  Lodge,  Mottram.  The  window 
is  in  tliree  compartments,  the  principal  figure  in 
the  centre  division  being  a representation  of  our 
Saviour  rising  from  the  tomb,  with  the  watch 
asleep  on  the  ground.  On  the  left-hand  division 
there  is  a group,  with  Christ  blessing  little  chil- 
dren. The  right-hand  compartment  is  a represen- 
tation of  Peter  baptising  Cornelius.  Below  these 
are  three  smaller  subjects,  showing  episodes  in  our 
Saviour’s  life  : on  the  left,  Jesus  is  walking  on  the 
waters : in  the  centre  part,  he  is  asleep  in  the 
vessel,  and  his  disciples  w'aking  him  with  fear  : iu 
the  remaining  division,  Jesus  is  rebuking  the 
waves,  commanding  them  to  he  still. 

Sebinyton  Church. — A window  has  been  put  up 
by  Messrs.  Warrington,  in  Bebington  parish 
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cliiircli,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  John  Doane 
Case,  J.P.,  and  of  Mrs.  Case,  hy  their  son,  Jfr.  J.  B. 
Case,  a magistrate  for  Cheshire.  The  subjects 
are,  “The  Kaising  of  Lazarus,”  and  “The  History 
of  the  good  Samaritan.” 

Heaton  H^orrh-  Chapel  {Stoclyort). — Some  glass 
paintings  have  lately  been  fixed  in  Heaton  Chapel. 
They  form  an  altarpiece,  of  which  the  central  and 
largest  opening  exhibits  a representation  of  the 
incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated.  The  principal  figure  in  the  group  is  of 
course  our  Saviour,  who  is  represented  in  the  act 
Xif  placing  the  hand  of  St.  Tliomas  on  his  wounded 
side.  There  are  two  other  openings,  one  on  each 
side.  The  one  to  the  left  contains  “The  Baptism 
of  our  Lord:”  the  corresponding  opening  contains 
a representation  of  “ Tlie  Last  Supper.”  There  are 
also  two  windows  of  considerable  dimensions  filled 
with  armorial  bearings.  Tlje  windows  are  by 
Mc.ssrs.  Edmundson,  of  Manchester. 

St.  John’s  Church,  Leicester. — A window  has 
just  been  placed  in  this  church,  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Miller.  The  wdndow  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Wailcs,  of  Newc.astlc.  The  subjects 
of  tlie  design  are  “ The  Betrayal  of  our  Lord  by 
J iid.as,”  and  “ Pilate  bringing  fortli  the  Saviour  to 
tlie  Multitude  ” with  a crown  of  thorns  and  purple 
robe.  Under  each  of  these  groups  is  the  type  of 
each.  Tlic  tyjie  of  the  first  is,  Joseph’s  brethren 
selling  him  to  the  Ishmaelites ; and  of  the  second, 
a per-son  leading  a lamb  to  the  High  Priest,  who 
stands  ready  to  receive  it.  At  the  apex  of  the 
windo%v  is  an  angel  with  scroll.  It  i.s  intended 
that  the  five  windows  of  the  apse  shall  be  a con- 
tinuous series  on  the  last  sufferings  and  acts  of  our 
Lord ; and  the  three  centre  ones,  which  are  already 
in,  take  their  place  in  this  projected  series. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Fusion  {Lincolnshire). — Tlie  church  of  this 
] parish  has  been  re-opened,  after  undergoing  con- 

• sulerablc  repairs,  both  to  the  interior  and  exterior. 
Till'  church  is  an  ancient  structure  of  Norman  and 

I Early  English  arcliitecture.  The  renovation  is 
: of  a simple  clniracter.  The  work  has  been  con- 
. ducted  by  Messrs.  Kirk  & Parry,  of  Sleaford,  at 
I the  cost  of  about  700^. 

Ancaster. — The  pariah  church,  St.  Martin’s,  has 
! been  repaired  and  altered.  The  cost  of  reseating 

• and  repairing,  according  to  the  Lincolnshire 
I Chronicle,  has  been  about  2G0/.  The  architect 
’ employed  was  Mr.  Charles  Kirk,  of  Sleaford. 

hoerne  Min.’iter. — A new  church  at  East 
Orchard,  in  this  parish,  has  been  consecrated, 
i The  edifice  has  been  erected  entirely  through  the 
exertions  of  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Huxtable,  and  is 
. the  sixth  tliat  has  been  erected  in  consequence  of 
his  efforts.  It  is  a simple  structure  in  the  first ' 
I Pointed  style  of  English  architecture,  and  con- 
i sists  of  a nave,  42  feet  by  21  feet  6 inches;  a 
' chancel,  IG  feet  by  12  feet  G inches;  a south 
porch,  and  a vestry,  on  north  side  of  chancel.  The 
nave  is  lighted  by  five  acutely -pointed  windows, 

• with  Early  cusping  on  north  side;  four  of  the 
same  description  on  south  side;  a triplet  witli 

■ cusped  heads  at  east  end  of  chancel,  and  a quin- 
tuplet of  acutely-pointed  lancet  windows  at  the 
' west  end.  The  roofs  of  nave  and  chancel  are 
framed  with  braced  principals,  and  are  open  to 
the  rafters.  There  is  a bell-turret  at  the  west 
end,  surmounted  hy  an  ornamoutod  wrought-iron 
cross.  All  the  fittings  are  of  the  simplest  cha- 
racter of  stained  deal.  The  site  and  the  sum  of 
100/.  w’ere  given  by  Sir  R.  P.  Glyn,  bart. 

Belper  {Derbyshire). — The  cemetery  here  has 
I just  been  completed.  The  buildings  consist  of 
two  chapels,  38  feet  by  22  feet,  with  robing- 
rooms  and  cloisters,  connected  by  a central  arch- 
way, whicli  is  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  a hearse, 
and  i9.surmounted  by  a tower  and  spire,  100  feet 
high.  The  frontage  exceeds  100  feet.  There  is  a 
five-light  window  in  eacli  gable,  with  tracery 
beads  of  varied  design.  The  roofs  are  open  tim- 
bered, and  covered  with  slating  of  two  colours,  in 
patterns.  Pour  kinds  of  stone  have  been  used  in 
Die  exterior,  with  good  effect.  There  is  a resi- 
dence for  the  sexton,  with  a registrar’s  office. 
These,  with  a detached  hearse-house,  boundary 
fences,  and  wrought-iron  ornamental  entrance- 
gates,  rorapleto  the  buildings,  which  have  been 
erected  at  a cost  something  under  3,000/.  The 
style  is  Late  Decorated.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
E.  Holmes ; the  builder,  Mr.  William  Freeman, 
of  Belper. 

Siandish. — The  old  parish  church  of  Staudish 
has  recently  been  renovated.  Tlie  old  galleries 
and  pews  have  been  removed,  and  the  edifice 
cleaned  and  repaired.  The  long-backed  pews  have 
been  removed,  and  replaced  by  benches.  The 
chancel  has  been  extended  as  fur  as  the  turrets. 


Tlie  organ  is  now  placed  in  the  north  aisle,  beside 
the  chancel,  and  near  it  are  tlft  stalls  for  the  cho- 
risters and  the  officiating  priests.  The  lectern 
stands  in  front  of  the  chancel,  and  the  carved 
pulpit  has  been  restored,  fixed  on  a pedestal,  and 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  in  front 
of  the  organ.  The  removal  of  the  west  gallery 
discloses  an  old  arch,  formerly  hidden,  and  opens 
a view  of  the  full  length  of  the  edifice.  The  walls 
have  been  cleaned,  and  all  the  plaster  which  dis- 
figured them  removed,  so  that  the  cut  pillars  and 
arches  are  shown. 

Higher  Behinyion. — Christ  Church,  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  which  was  laid  on  Lammas-day, 
1857,  was  consecrated  on  Saturday  last,  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  edifice  is 
in  the  Early  English  style,  and  consists  of  a nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  organ,  north 
porch,  and  sacristy.  The  total  length  of  the 
nave  is  84  feet  7 inches,  and  of  the  chancel 
28  feet, — in  all,  112  feet  7 inches.  Width  of 
nave,  including  aisle.s,  57  feet.  There  is  a lofty 
clerestory  to  the  nave,  with  seven  three-light 
windows  to  each  side.  The  roofs  are  of  open 
timber  framing,  covered  with  boarding  bene.ath 
the  slates,  which  are  stained  and  varnislied.  The 
nave  is  separated  from  the  aisle,  each  side,  by  an 
arcade  of  six  bays.  The  west  window  has  six 
lights  and  is  of  great  size,  and  the  east  or  chancel 
window,  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  Spence,  of  Rock 
I Ferry,  is  of  stained  glass,  by  Edmundson  & Son, 

' of  Manchester.  The  stained  windows  of  the  aisles 
are  by  an  artist  of  Bristol.  The  height  of  nave 
from  Hoor  to  top  of  the  roof  is  47  feet,  and  that 
of  the  chancel  36  feet.  All  the  stone,  both 
. externally  and  intenially,  is  from  the  Stourton 
I quarries.  It  is  intended  to  add  a tower  and  spire 
I at  a future  period.  The  cost  of  the  church, 

I exclusive  of  the  stone,  was  nearly  3,000/.  Amongst 
the  features  of  the  church  are  the  absence  of 
benches  in  the  aisles,  and  of  plaster  and  paint, 
all  the  walls  of  the  interior  being  of  rubbed  stone, 
and  the  woodsvork  varnished.  The  church  will  at 
present  accommodate  500  persons,  but  when  pews 
are  placed  in  the  aisles  there  will  he  accom- 
modation for  about  700.  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  of 
Birkenhead,  was  the  architect.  The  builder  was 
Mr.  James  Rontledge,  of  Tranmere. 


THE  DRINKING-FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT. 

A NEW  fountain  has  recently  boon  erected  at 
the  Elephant  and  Castle,  the  gift,  as  recorded 
by  an  inscription,  of  one  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish.  The  structure  is  about  12  feet 
in  height,  and  occupies  a clear  space  of  about 
10  feet  square,  in  the  centre  of  the  various 
junction  roads  leading  to  this  great  centre  of 
trafiic  in  South  London : at  each  corner  a large 
ornamental  lamp  has  been  placed.  The  water 
gushes  from  a marble  conch,  placed  on  a slab 
of  red  polished  granite,  a buttress  of  which 
projects  on  a level  with  the  capitals  of  the  two 
front  cohimns.  On  the  opposite  side  or  back  there 
is  a .small  reservoir  cut  into  the  stone  between  two 
columns,  for  the  benefit  of  horses  or  other 
animals.  The  structure  is  coped  in  the  form  of  a 
fiatteued  spire,  with  a projecting  cornice,  sur- 
mounted with  a bell-shaped  ornamental  vase. 

Mr.  Bryson,  town  surveyor  of  Newcastle,  according 
to  the  Gateshead  Ohserx'er,  has  presented  a report 
to  the  Town  Improvement  Committee,  in  which  he 
says  of  the  Newcastle  fountains, — “ Some  addi- 
tional public  drinking-fountains  have  been  erected 
during  the  last  year,  at  tlie  Leazes,  Earl  Grey’s 
Monument,  Neville-street,  and  the  Parade-ground; 
the  first  two  of  which  are  supplied  with  sjiring 
water,  the  others  from  the  Whittle  Dean.  The 
expenses  of  the  three  latter  fountains  are  to  be 
defrayed  by  Messrs.  Dunn  & Co.,  of  this  town. 
A well  also  has  been  sunk,  and  a pump  erected,  at 
Albert-street,  Shieldfleld.  Drinking  cups  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  have  been  fixed  to 
all  the  public  wells,  pants,  and  pumps  throughout 
the  borough.  Another  offer  of  a fountain  has 
been  made  by  a lady,  to  be  erected  at  the  Baths, 
Gallowgate.  The  erection  will  shortly  be  proceeded 
with.  Another  fountain  is  in  progress  in  St. 
Nicholas-square,  in  front  of  the  new  Town-hall, 
on  which  a large  and  brilliant  lamp  is  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Gas  Company.”- At  the  quar- 

terly meeting  of  the  Bath  Licensed  Victuallers’ 
Association  held  last  week  at  Araei-y’s  Hotel, 
the  tender  of  Mr.  Treasure,  marble  mason,  was 
accepted  for  the  public  drinking-fountain  which 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  in  Fountain-buildings 
jointly  by  the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Association 
and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals.  The  fountain  will  be  completed  by  the 
1st  of  March,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  J. 
Phipps,  .architect.  It  will  afford  accommodation 


for  cattle  and  dogs  as  well  ns  for  the  public.  Tlio 
design  is  Early  Gothic,  built  of  Bath  stone,  with 
basins,  pillar,  <&c.,  of  marble  ; and  Minton’s  tiles 
are  used  for  inscriptions.  The  height  is  about 
11  feet,  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  wrought- 
iron  finial. 


THE  MAUSOLEUM  AT  HALICARNASSUS. 

In  replying  to  Mr.  Pullan’s  letter,  which  ap- 
peared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Builder,  witli 
reference  to  my  proposed  restoration  of  the  Mau- 
soleum at  Ilalicarnassu.s,  I can  only  express  my 
regret  that  he  is  unable  to  see  what  is  so  perfectly 
obvious  to  every  one  else. 

Mr.  Newton  has  no  hesitation  in  I’eeognizlng 
both  the  O-inc'h  and  the  6-inch  stones,  ns  roofing- 
stones. 

The  authorities  at  the  British  Museum  are 
equally  decided  aboub  the  first,  as  they  have 
brought  it  out  of  the  court-yard  and  built  it  np 
with  and  upon  the  other  roofing-stones  in  the 
corridor  under  the  portico. 

As  far  as  my  own  eyes  serve  me,  I can  see  both 
the  “groove  and  the  ridge”  in  the  9-inch  stone. 
Tliougb,  as  I admitted  in  my  letter,  the  ridge  is 
absent  from  the  other,  still  its  dimensions,  the 
weathering,  and  the  position  of  the  clamps,  besides 
other  characteristics,  make  out  a strong  case  in  its 
favour.  But  it.s  testimony  is  not  needed.  Tlie 
existence  of  one  roofing-stone,  of  a different  di- 
mension from  those  originally  found,  is  sufileient 
to  demonstrate  that  the  pyramid  was  not  straight- 
lined.  ° 

As  fur  as  I,  individually,  can  judge  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  even  this  corroboration  was  not 
wanted. 

The  words  of  Pliny,  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
construction  as  disclosed  by  the  excavations,  seem 
to  me  to  demand  imperatively  a curvilinear  form 
of  roof  as  the  onlypossible  solution  of  theproblom, 
though  it  is  probable  that  without  the  existence 
of  these  stones  it  might  have  been  diffienU  to 
make  this  as  clear  to  others  as  it  is  apparent  to 
myself.  Now  that  they  are  found,  1 cannot 
understand  how  any  one  should  doubt  it. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Piillaii  is  determined  not  to 
see  these  facts  and  to  overlook  these  difiicuUies, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  work  which  he  is  editing 
for  Mr.  Newton  will  be  as  little  creditable  to  him- 
self as  to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
under  whose  patronage  and  at  whose  expense  it  is 
about  to  be  published.  JairES  Fergusson. 


THAMES  MUD. 

It  is  no  new  subject — the  Thames  mud.  We 
are  going  ahead  in  the  right  direction,  in  making 
the  .sowers  independent  of  the  Thames.  Cannot 
we  add  to  this  step  that  most  desirable  project, 
the  removal  of  the  accumulation  of  mud-banks 
which  abound  between  the  bridges.  I believe 
that  the  value  of  the  mud  would  more  than  pay 
for  the  trouble,  and  carriage  down  the  river.  The 
main  cost  would  be  loading  and  unloading  b.argcs  : 
the  tide  would  do  the  rest.  The  mud,  accumu- 
lated at  difterent  points  below  London,  would 
prove  a cheap  and  valuable  manure ; and,  if  allowed 
time  to  drain,  its  weight  would  be  much  reduced 
for  carting.  It  is  not  right  that  this  article 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  a tyrant  nuisance  in- 
stead of  a useful  servant  to  the  public. 

Progress. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

PERrTAPS  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a few 
suggestions  which  I think  maybe  of  benefit  to  the 
subscribers.  Your  correspondent,  “A  Photographer 
and  a Local  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Associa- 
tion,” makes  some  very  sensible  remarks,  but  I do 
not  quite  concur  in  all  that  he  says.  I admit  that 
Mr.  Bedford’s  pictures  in  the  exhibition  liust  year 
were  second  to  none;  but,  nevertheless,  I would 
advise  thatotlier  photogi-aphers  should  be  allowed 
to  compete  in  the  matters  both  of  price  and 
excellence. 

I think  that  it  might  be  arranged  something  in 
this  way : — The  committee  should  invite  a number 
0? first-rate  photographers  to  send  untouched  prints 
from  untouched  negatives,  as  specimens,  and  also 
a scale  of  prices  at  which  they  would  be  willing  to 
take  various-sized  negatives,  equal  in  execution  to 
the  specimens  sent,  which  specimens  and  prices 
should  be  subjected  to  the  criticisms  of  a sub- 
committee of  the  subscribers,  having,  as  your 
correspondent  suggests,  a “knowledge  of  practical 
photography,”  who  would  recommend  to  the 
committee  the  acceptance  of  certain  tenders. 

■\Vith  regard  to  printing  the  positives,  I think 
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that  the  Association  ought  to  have  it  as  much  as 
possible  ill  their  own  hands,  for  every  photographer 
knows  that  a good  negative  operator  does  not 
necessarily  possess  taste  and  manipulatory  skill  in 
the  printing  department;  therefore  I would 
strongly  recommend  the  committee  to  get  speci- 
mens and  prices,  in  the  same  way  as  for  negatives, 
from  eminent  photographic  printers,  who  sliould 
guarantee  that  every  print  would  be  toned  with 
alkaline  chloride  of  gold  only,  and  thorovghlg 
v'oslied,  so  as  to  ensure  against  fading.  Or  the 
committee  might,  I should  think,  make  some 
arrangement  to  get  their  negatives  printed  at  the 
Koyal  Engineer  establishment  at  Woolwich  or 
Southampton  at  a very  low  rate.  The  beauty  of 
tlie  pictures  printed  by  the  non-commissioned 
oflicors  of  this  corps,  and  their  economy  in  execu- 
tion, being  evident  to  every  one  from  the  specimens 
at  South  Kensington  and  the  list  of  prices  recently 
issued. 

By  some  such  arrangements  ns  these  the  com- 
niittoo  would  get  perfect  negatives  from  various 
buildings  of  their  own  selection  (in  this  I do  not 
agree  with  your  correspondent,  as  I think  that  the 
diverse  tastes  of  subscribers  should  in  a certain 
measure  be  consulted,  some  preferring  Classic, 
others  tiotliic  subjects,  &,c.) ; the  sizes  of  pictures 
nud  points  of  view  being  also  under  the  direction 
of  the  committee.  These  considerations  are  very 
important,  ns  there  is  many  an  excellent  photo- 
grapher who  has  no  arcliitectural  eye.  In  addition 
to  these  advantages  the  subscribers  would  get 
prints  of  efpial  tone  and  beauty,  all  the  negatives 
iieing  jirinted  at  the  same  establisliinont,  and  T 
think  they  would  be  universally  pleased. 

An  AifcniTECT,  Amateub  PiioToonApnEn, 
AND  Local  IIonorauy  SECiiETAitY  to 

THE  AsSOCUTION. 


SPECULATIVE  BUILDINGS. 

Sin, — Pray  send  one  of  your  staff  to  inspect 
the  houses  now  in  course  of  erection  in,  and 

adjoining  the road,  Holloway,  the  heaps  upon 

heaps  of  old  broken  bricks  (used  up  in  party 
walls,  il'c.),  the  vile  scamping  building  of  these 
houses,  will  even  astonish  you,  who  have  often 
tried  to  warn  and  protect  the  iniblic  against  “ run- 
up houses.”  For  a seven-roomed  house,  for  ninety 
years,  at  5Z.  ground-rent,  the  price  is  225C  You 
sec  how  heavy  a purchase-money  is  demanded  for 
houses  to  appearance  not  likely  to  stand  upright 
(when  wc  see  them  shored  up  while  still  in  car- 
cass) for  five  years  unless  underpinned.  It  seems 
to  me  such  a fraud  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist. 
Give  a thought  to  the  poor  widow,  who,  probably, 
invests  her  little  all  in  one  of  these  rotten  crcc- 
tion.s,  the  almost  unceasing  outlay  for  repairs,  and 
the  constant  complaints  of  tenants.  Again,  how 
unjust  it  is  to  the  fair-dealing  builder  who 
employs  skilled  workmen  and  uses  new  sound 
materials. 

Once  more  let  me  urge  upon  you  to  expose 
speciilaLivo  building  frauds : I am  sure,  you  will 
confer  a benefit  in  many  ways. 

I have  noticed  also  at  Dalston,  near  Hackney,  a 
large  ipiantity  of  old  building  materials. 

“ Old  M.VTEIILALS.” 

I’.S.  I sh.all  have  my  eye  on  other  parts  of  the 
suburbs,  wherever  I sec  old  rotten  materials  and 
scamping  unskilled  labour,  and  immediately  call 
your  attention  to  the  locality. 


SAFETY  IN  SKATING. 

Having  for  many  years  heard  of  the  frecpient 
disasters  occurring  at  this  period  of  the  year  in 
the  various  waters  in  the  parks  of  your  city  (and 
some  of  very  recent  date),  while  enjoying  the 
liealthful  recreation  of  skating,  I had  resolved, 
from  year  to  year,  and  as  olten  neglected,  sug- 
gesting a plan  by  wliich  I am  of  opinion  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Jives  and  limbs  so  sacrificed  might 
have  heen  saved.  Along  each  side  of  the  edge  of 
the  water,  and  opposite  each  other,  I would  drive 
piles,  say  6 inches  square,  flush  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  at  a])Out  30  inches  apart  (or  at 
greater  distances  by  substituting  a waling-piece), 
with  a hole  bored  through  each.  Between  these 
piles  and  the  cross  in  shortest  way  of  the  water, 
I would  stretch  tight  with  screws  a wire  rope  of 
copper  or  galvanized  iron,  and  fill  the  same  in 
between  with  strong  wire  netting,  threading  the 
rope  through  the  two  edges  of  the  netting  (before 
stretching),  to  support  the  same.  You  would  then 
have  a perfect  platform  below  the  ice,  and  a 
pereon  breaking  in  could  talce  no  harm. 

I am  not  certain  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  let  the  netting  freeze  in  with  the  under 
surface  of  the  ice,  us  a means  of  strengthening 
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the  same.  The  netting  and  rope  could  he  easily 
fixed  and  removed*  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  season.  William  Ceozieb,  C.E., 

County  Surveyor,  Durham. 


ON  THE  RECLAMATION  OF  THE 
GODWIN  SANDS. 

The  recent  lamentable  destruction  of  the 
Blervie  Castle,  the  countless  ships  thrashed  to 
atoms  on  the  Godwin  Sands,  suggest  to  the 
pondering  mind  whether  something  might  not  be 
done.  For  generations,  the  waves  lashed  the 
Eddystone  and  the  Bellrock ; but  now,  colossal 
watch-towers  shed  their  hoacon-rjiys  afar.  See 
what  the  Dutch  have  done  to  exclude  the  wild 
waters  of  the  German  Ocean.  If  it  be  true,  as 
tradition  seems  to  warrant,  that  this  was  once 
dry  land,  could  not  British  skill  and  enter- 
prise  rescue  it  from  the  watery  waste  again.  I 
conceive  that  it  might  and  should  he  done;  and 
not  only  this,  but  that  all  shoals  and  sunken 
rocks,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  reclaimed,  or 
at  least  buoyed  olF  or  lighted,  so  as  to  diminish, 
so  far  as  may  be,  the  perils  of  the  deep. 

Henbt  McCoemac,  M.D. 


THE  BELL  CASE. 

31EAltS  V.  DENISON. 

Tins  notable  case  came  before  Mr.  Lush,  Q.C., 
as  assessor  of  damages,  and  a special  jury,  in  the 
Secondaries’  Conrt,  on  the  30th  nit.,  when  Mr. 
Bovill,  Q.C.,  addressed  the  court  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Mcars,  stating  the  case,  and  commenting 
with  some  severity  ou  Mr.  Denison’s  conduct  in 
the  matter. 

Tlie  charge  brought  by  the  defendant  against 
Mr.  Mears,  ho  said,  was  not  merely  th.at  he  made 
an  insufficient  casting  of  tlie  great  Westminster 
hell,  bnt  that  he  knew  it  was  Insufficient,  and  yet 
allowed  it  to  be  placed  in  the  tower  at  West- 
minster; that  there  were  holes  in  the  casting, 
which  made  the  bell  crack;  that  he  had  fraudu- 
lently endeavoured  to  conceal  these  holes,  by 
stopping  them  up  with  a mineral  substance,  and 
tlicn  washed  the  bell  over  with  colouring  matter, 
the  better  to  carry  out  the  deception  and  to  im- 
pose on  Mr.  Denison  (the  defendant)  and  Professor 
Taylor,  with  whom  tlie  approval  of  the  bell  lay. 
That  was  the  nature  of  the  libel  published  by 
the  defendant  in  the  Times  newspaper.  Mr. 
Denison  had  himself  made  great  mistakes 
and  these  were  probably  the  true  causes  which 
had  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  bell.  He  had 
for  the  first  time  introduced  a new  proportion  of 
metals,  making  it  22  of  copper  to  7 of  tin. 
The  effect  was  to  make  the  metal  more  brittle. 
It  could,  by  the  addition  of  tin  to  it,  be  made , 
nearly  aa  brittle  ns  glass.  Now,  Mr.  Denison 
made  it  part  of  the  contract  that  the  old  metal, 
which  had  the  proportion  of  22  parts  of  copper  to 
7 of  tin,  should  be  taken  for  the  new  bell,  and 
that  any  additional  metal  which  migiit  be  re- 
quired should  bear  the  same  proportions.  This 
was  contrary  to  Mr.  Mears’s  advice,  who  knew 
that  the  efi'cct  would  be  to  make  the  metal  more 
brittle  tban  that  used  in  other  hells,  but  Mr. 

: Denison  insisted  on  his  theory  being  carried  out. 
Mr.  Denison,  notwithstanding  repeated  warnings, 
resolved  that  a mass  of  solid  iron,  7i  cwt.  in 
weight,  should  be  used,  not  as  a clapper,  hut  as  .a 
hammer ; and  he  adjusted  this  so  as  to  have  a fall 
of  13  inches  ou  the  sound-how  of  the  boll.  Now, 
he  asked  the  jury  to  mark  the  force  with  which 
this  hammer  would  fall.  In  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  adjusted  it  was  equal  to  a force  of  1,000  lbs. 
weight  upon  the  bell.  No  such  weight  had  ever 
before  been  applied  to  any  bell,  but  this  was  the 
result  of  Mr.  Denison’s  theoretical  knowledge. 
Though  warned  by  Mr.  Mears  nud  by  the  clerk 
of  the  works,  Mr.  Denison,  conscious  of  his  own 
experimental  knowledge,  and  full  of  the  theories 
he  bad  propounded  in  hooks  and  otherwise,  de- 
termined to  use  this  enormous  hammer.  It  was 
used  as  he  hud  described  : 74  cwt.  of  iron,  turned 
by  the  clock,  and  accelerated  by  a fall  of  13  inches, 
was  directed  against  the  hell,  and  cracked  it. 

Mr.  Knowles,  Q.C.,  for  the  defendant,  asked  his 
lordship  whether  he  did  not  tiiink  that  the  time 
had  come  when  this  case  might  be  brought  to  a 
close  and  an  inquiry  be  saved,  which,  if  be<»^un, 
must  last  for  some  days  ? He  would  not  eulogize 
Mr.  Denison’s  conduct ; but  he  had  withdrawn  the 
charges.  Money,  he  was  sure,  was  not  Mr.  Mears’s 
object.  His  only  object  was  to  stand  well  with 
the  world,  and  that  object  he  liad  fully  attained. 
Ultimately  the  following  terms  were  agreed  to  ; — 

Thejury  to  be  discharged  from  giving  a verdict. 
The  defendant  retracts  all  the  charges  and  imputa- 
tions made  upon  the  plaintilF;  the  defendant  to 
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pay  the  plaintiff  all^the  costs,  charges,  and  expenses 
which  he  has  incurred  or  been  put  to  in  conse- 
quence of  the  libel,  including  legal  expenses  as 
between  attorney  and  client,  from  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  libel,  and  the  expenses  of 
engineers,  scientific  witnesses,  and  others  in  pre- 
paring for  the  trial,  though  not  usually  allowed 
in  taxation,  including  expenses  of  models  and 
plans,  and  the  journey  of  two  engineers  to  Oxford. 
In  case  of  dispute  in  carrying  ont  these  terms, 
the  whole  to  he  decided  by  Mr.  Lush  upon  the 
principle  of  full  indemnity  to  the  plaintiff.  On 
the  performance  of  these  terms  all  further  pro- 
ceedings to  he  stayed. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  BRIGHTON. 

Sir, — As  you  have  honoured  mo  with  your 
notice  in  a leading  article  of  the  Builder  of  the 
2-itli  instant,  relating  to  the  Brighton  sewerage,  I 
shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  permit  me  to  inform 
your  readers  that  there  is  no  "mistake  ” in  my 
estimate;  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
inclination  of  the  ground  on  which  Brighton  stand.s 
afford  almost  unequalled  facilities  for  cheap  and 
efficient  drainage;  and  that  I Lave  been  fortunate 
enough  to  carry  out  other  similar  undertakings  on 
a like  scale  of  e.xpense.  T.  Hawksiei'. 


LORD  PALMERSTON  ON  LAROURERS’ 
COTTAGES. 

Lord  Palmerston,  at  Romsey  " Labourers’ 
Encouragement  Association,”  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings,  said : — 

Mr.  Dutton  and  myself  have  built  some  very 
good  double  cottages  fbr  tbe  labourers  on  our  own 
respective  properties,  but  T have  he.ard  it  said  by 
many  that  it  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  do  that,  but 
that  these  buildings  are  altogether  too  expensive, 
that  they  do  not  pay,  and  that  other  people  could 
not  afford  to  erect  them.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
I hold  that  observation  to  be  founded  on  a funda- 
mental error.  When  I build  a cottage  for  a 
Labourer  on  a farm  I do  not  expect  it  to  pay  in 
money.  When  I build  a good  farm-house  for  a 
tenant  I do  not  expect  rent  for  that  house  sepa- 
rate from  the  farm.  Well,  the  cottage  for  the 
labourer  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a part  of  the 
appurtenances  of  a farm  just  ns  much  as  the 
buildings  for  cattle,  or  any  of  those  other  erections 
essential  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  How  can 
the  land  be  well  cultivated  if  the  labourers  arc 
not  well  housed  ? If  they  are  obliged  to  trudge 
three  or  four  miles  in  order  to  get  at  their  work, 
and  the  same  distance  home  again  ? It  is  mani- 
fest that  they  must  be  not  only  exhausted  physi- 
cally, but  that  their  time  must  be  wasted  in 
walking  to  and  from  their  work,  and  that  the 
farmer  does  not  get  from  them  his  money’s  worth 
for  the  wages  he  pays.  Therefore  I consider  that 
in  providing  a farm  with  accommodation  for  the 
number  of  Labourers  to  he  employed  on  it  you 
arc  giving  facilities  to  the  tenant  to  cultivate 
his  farm,  and  increasing  the  value  of  the  farm 
which  you  let  to  a good  tenant.  If  you  get  a 
shilling  a-week  from  the  labourer,  it  is  more  to 
impress  upon  his  mind  that  he  is  earning  tlie 
accommodation  you  give  him  rather  than  from 
any  idea  that  it  is  to  repay  the  expense  of  the 
erection.  Then,  as  to  the  expense  of  these  cot- 
tages. Now,  the  cottages  which  Mr.  Dutton  and 
myself  have  built  contain  really  no  more  accom- 
modation than  a decent  family  ought  to  have. 
They  have  simply  one  room  to  live  in,  a hack 
kitchen,  and,  what  Is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
three  sleeping-rooms.  Nocottage  ought  to  bewitb- 
out  three  sleeping-places, — one  for  the  man  nud 
his  wife,  another  for  the  girl-o,  and  another  for  the 
hoys.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pull  down  old  cot- 
tages to  build  new  ones.  A great  deal  can  be 
done  at  a moderate  expense  in  improving  old 
ones.  All  you  require  is  to  put  a little  porch  in 
front  of  the  door,  which  costs  little;  to  give  them 
a boarded  floor  instead  of  bricks;  to  make  tbe 
walls  air-tight  and  the  roof  water-tight;  to  give 
three  sleeping-rooms,  and  to  put  up  a sort  of 
sheafing  at  tbe  back,  with  a little  place  below  for 
a wood-house.  The  effect  of  improving  tlieso 
dwellings  is  almost  marvellous.  In  the  first  place, 
you  know  that  the  comfort  of  a man’s  house  de- 
peuds  upon  the  tidiness  of  his  wife  and  the  mode 
in  which  she  tries  to  make  him  comfortable;  but 
there  is  a temper  of  the  human  mind  which  is  de- 
nominated recklessness.  When  a thing  seems  im- 
possible, it  is  given  up  in  despair.  When  a cottage 
is  in  such  a ramshackle  state  that  it  is  impossiblo 
for  the  wife  to  keep  it  clean,  she  becomes  a 
slattern,  everything  goes  to  ruin,  the  man  is  dis- 
gusted, and  flies  to  the  beershop.  If,  on  the  con- 
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Irary,  the  wife  feels  tliat  she  can,  by  a little  exer- 
tion, make  the  cottage  docent  and  respectable, 
she  does  so. 


^0olis  ^cattet. 

I Sistorical  SJcefcli.  of  the  Church  or  Minster  of 

Lyminge.  By  Rodrut  C.  Jenkins,  M.A. 

London  : Simpkin  & Mai-sball.  1859. 

: This  account  of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Mary 
I and  St.  Kiidbury,  in  Lyminge,  tliongh  including 
less  architectural  description  ot  the  structure 
than  wc  desire,  is  a superior  guide-book.  We 
wish  every  parish  church  in  the  country  had  a 
similarly  good  historian.  The  author  says, — 
“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lyminge  formed  one  of 
' the  Unman  .stations  between  Durovemum  (Canterbury), 
and  the  Portiis  Lemanis  (Lympnc),  the  site  of  the  ancient 
park  at  Lyminge  being  about  halfway  between  them. 
The  fact  that  this  was  an  ancient  residence  of  the  Saxon 
kiiig,=!,  who  uniformly  (as  at  Rcculver,  C.-interbury,  &c.) 
li.xcd  their  abodes  at  places  wlicre  Roman  stations  had 
existed,  confirms  the  belief  that  there  must  have  been  one 
here  j a belief  which  the  frequent  remains  of  Roman 
building  in  the  parish  tend  strongly  to  corroborate. 

; Roman  bricks  and  masses  of  a reddish  concrete,  identical 
. wltli  that  foiincl  in  the  Roman  Pharos  at  Dover,  are  built 
into  and  imbedded  in  the  yellow  Saxon  mortar  of  the 
churcli,  and  in  such  of  the  walls  of  the  monastery  as  have 
been  lutlierto  uncovered,  while  fragments  of  Roman 
pottery  arc  dug  up  frequently  on  the  same  site.  The 
Court  I-odge-grecn,  adjoining  the  churchyard,  is  covered 
with  irregular  mounds,  either  concealing  Roman  remains, 
or  marking  the  spot  from  vt-hich  the  Roman  fragments  in 
the  church  were  taken.”* 


VARIORUM. 

• _ An  excellent  suggestion  is  made  iu  a tract, 
titled  “Barrack  Cuntcens,  as  they  were;  .as  they 
arc;  and  as  they  ought  to  be:  by  Common 
Sense.”  It  is  proposed  to  place  the  barrack  can- 
teens under  a departmental  system  of  manage- 
ment, the  establishments  to  be  let  by  public 
competition  triennially,  for  the  provision  of 
articles  of  the  best  description,  at  current  market 
prices,  for  behoof  of  the  soldiers ; the  proceeds 
to  form  a fund  to  bo  called  the  Canteen  Fund, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  at  War,  in 
conjunction  with  the  General  Comraanding-in- 
Chief,  and  to  he  expended  in  providing  for  the 
soldiers  those  amusements  and  recreations,  within 
the  barrack  boundary,  which  arc  not  strictly 
barrack  requirements;  such  as  lecture-rooms, 
theatres,  gymnasiums,  fencing-rooms,  rifle-gal- 
leries, bowling-greens,  skittle-alleys,  quoits,  Ac. 
It  appears  that  the  sum  which  would  probably 
be  realized  from  such  a system  of  management, 
is  no  less  than  80,OOOZ.  per  anuum.  This  is 
well  known  from  past  experience  as  to  privilege 
money,  which  it  is  thus  proposed  to  reim- 
pose, bnt  with  new  objects  in  view,  namely 
the  recreation  .and  general  benefit  of  the  soi- 

dier. In  a printed  “Letter”  to  the  Home 

Secretary,  On  the  Supply  of  Gas  in  the  Metro- 
polis (King,  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  publisher), 
Mr;  T,  G.  Barlow,  C.E.,  proposes  the  formation  of 
one  great  amalgamated  gas  company,  under  cer- 
tain regulations  and  restrictions,  by  Act  of  Par- 
Ilamcut,  as  to  maximum  price,  and  minimum 
quality  of  gas,  Ac.,  for  the  supply  of  the  metro- 
polis, exclusive  of  the  suburban  companies,  who 
arc  already  uudor  the  provisions  of  the  Gas  Works 
Clauses  Act,  1847.  This  project  Mr.  Barlow  oiFcrs 

as  a solution  of  difficulties. The  Sixth  Annual 

Report  of  the  Boys’  Refuge,  Commercial-street, 
Whitechapel,  shows  that  this  useful  institution  is 
in  a prosperous  condition.  Of  100  boys  iu  the 
Refuge,  27  arc  learning  to  be  carpenters,  28  shoe- 
makers, 27  tailors,  11  wood-choppers,  Ac.  They 
liave  an  instrumental  hand,  iTnd  are  t.aught  music 
and  military  drill.  Good  conduct  .and  industrial 
stripes  on  the  jacket  form  an  object  of  ambition 
to  the  young  candidates,  and  are  highly  prized 
when  attained. 


IllisKnanca. 

Rending  op  Iron  Girders  prom  Contraction 
BY  Frost. — The  huge  iron  hoops  or  girders  sur- 
'ounding  a largo  tank,  containing  gas-tar,  in  the 
j-ard  of  the  Hibernian  Gas  Works,  at  Lublin, 
juvst  with  a loud  explosion,  owing  to  the  extreme 
iensirm  upon  them,  produced  by  the  continuous 
icvcrity  of  the  late  frost.  The  thousands  of  gal- 
ons  of  toi'  thus  liberated  flooded  the  entire  yard, 
ixtended  to  where  the  retort  furnaces  wore  at 
vork,  immediately  ignited,  and  the  gas  was  set  on 
ire  in  all  the  receivers  before  the  fire  was  gob 
completely  under. 


• “ Since  writing;  the  above,  nij-  conjectures  have  been 
'erified  by  the  discovery,  at  a icw  feet  from  ttic  south 
vail  of  the  church,  of  about  20  feet  of  the  foundations  of 
. Roman  wall,  built  almost  wholly  of  brick  and  concrete  ” 


Stair-rods  and  Sockets.  — A patent,  dated 
10th  June,  1859,  has  been  taken  out  by  Messrs. 
G.  J.  Farmer,  Birmingham,  and  G.  P.  Hardy, 
Brompton,  for  “stair-rods  and  eyes  or  sockets, 
also  applicable  for  other  purposes.”  This  inven- 
tion relates  to  improvements  and  various  difterent 
formations  of  these  articles.  The  several  improve- 
ments are  also  applicable  for  hanging  pictures 
and  straining  table-covers. 

Composition  por  Splitting  Rock. — Mr. 
Detrets,  of  Marseilles,  proposes  to  employ  as  a 
composition  for  splitting  rock  a compound  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  spent  tan,  and  powdered  sulphur, 
in  the  proportion  of  52-5  parts  of  the  soda,  27'5 
parts  of  the  t.an,  and  20  parts  of  the  sulphur.  The 
nitrate  of  soda  is  dissolved  in  a sufficient  quantity 
of  water,  over  a fire,  and  boiled  ; the  tan  is  then 
mixed  with  the  solution,  until  every  portion  is 
impregnated  with  it,  and  then  the  sulphur  in  the 
same  manner.  The  whole  is  then  dried,  inclosed 
in  bags,  and  is  ready  for  immediate  use. 

Three-Bbidges,  Sussex. — Fall  op  a Bridge. 
— Consequent  on  the  Horsham  junction  running 
into  Three-Bridges,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  to 
double  the  width  of  the  bridge  contiguous  to  the 
Fox  Inn.  The  new  division  was  so  far  completed 
as  to  warrant  the  removal  of  the  centres  on  the 
2i.th,  when, 'unfortunately,  towards  the  eveniiio-, 
the  span  over  the  road  came  down  with  a tremen- 
dous crash.  Fortunately,  although  several  pedes- 
trians and  vehicles  were  passing  and  repassing, 
they  escaped  by  a few  seconds. 

Steam  Hammer  por  Woolwich  Arsenal.— 
A steam  hammer,  to  be  used  in  forging  the  Arm- 
strong gun,  is  in  course  of  construction  at  the 
works  of  Messrs.  R.  Morrison  A Co.,  of  Newcastle' 
on-Tyne.  The  hammer -bar  and  face  weigh  four 
tons,  and  the  cylinder  in  which  this  bar  works, 
with  its  glands,  within  a few  cwt.  of  six  tons. 
The  cylinder  is  supported  on  two  frames,  each  of 
nine  tons,  and  each  of  these  again  rests  on  a bed- 
plate of  the  same  weight.  Through  these  bed- 
plates pi’ojects  the  anvil,  which  is  a m.ass  of 
wrought  iron,  faced  with  steel,  and  embedded  in 
an  immense  block  of  cast  iron,  weighing  upwards 
of  twenty-one  tons.  Morrison’s  hammer  can  be 
worked  with  great  diversity  of  power.  In  regard 
to  speed  of  working,  also,  it  possesses  capabilities 
w’hich  seem  to  adapt  it  to  almost  every  variety  of 
work,  for  it  can  either  be  made  to  descend  like 
the  heavy  sledge,  “ with  measured  beat  and  slow,” 
or  to  deliver  from  200  to  300  strokes  a minute. 

Lead  Pipe  MACniNEiiy.— The  nature  of  this 
invention,  by  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  of  Putricroft, 
near  Manchester,  consists  in  a combination  of 
hydraulic  machinery  for  forcing  lead  or  other 
metal  through  dies  in  the  form  of  rods,  tubes, 
sheets,  or  of  any  other  required  form  or  section ; 
also  in  an  improved  inode  of  constructing  the 
metal  container  employed  in  such  machinery. 
Another  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  the 
application  of  a self-acting  apparatus  to  hydraulic 
machinery,  by  means  whereof  the  motive  power 
ceases  to  increasethe  pressure  beyond  a given  limit; 
also  in  applying  to  hydraulic  machinery  an  appa- 
ratus commonly  called  a “ cataract,’^  by  means 
whereof  the  sudden  starting  of  such  machinery  is 
avoided.  The  Engineer  of  30th  December  gives 
details  of  the  invention,  illustrated  by  engravings. 

Building  Accidents.  — At  Worcester  Corn 
Exchange  the  other  day  a piece  of  cornice  fell, 
and  severely  injured  two  persons,  one  of  whom 
has  since  died.  A coroner’s  jury  found  a verdict 
of  accidental  death,  attributing  the  fall  to  the 

recent  state  of  the  weather. At  the  Deritend 

Brewery,  iu  Alcester-street  and  Moseley-street, 
Birmingham,  the  company  were  adding  to  the 
brewery  an  extensive  range  of  building  for  malt- 
ing purposes,  and  the  work,  which  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Hardwick,  builder,  was  nearly  finished.  In 
the  interior  were  a number  of  arches.  Fifteen 
workmen  were  employed  by  gas-light  iu  various 
parts  of  the  building,  when  the  entire  range  of 
arches  supporting  the  second  floor  suddenly  fell  in. 
The  weight  of  the  material  which  fell  caused  a 
portion  of  the  first  floor  to  yield  to  the  pressure, 
and  the  interior  of  the  building  now  presents  the 
appearance  of  a complete  wreck.  Fortunately  no 
lives  were  lost,  although  but  few  of  the  workmen 
escaped  without  some  injury.  The  accident  is 
attributed  to  the  late  frost,  and  the  heavy  rain 

which  followed. Three  of  the  cast-iron  columns 

which  support  a roadway  fronting  warehouses  at 
the  St.  Katherine’s  Dock  have  burst  with  a loud 
report.  The  columns  have  become  partially  filled 
with  water,  which  entered  at  the  top,  and  there 
being  no  outlet,  the  frost  must  have  caused  the 
explosion  while  the  water  was  crystallizing  into 
ice,  which  occupies  more  space  than  the  water  of 
which  it  is  composed. 


Artists’  and  Amateurs’  Society. — The  meet- 
ings  of  this  pleasant  Association,  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  St.  James’s,  are  fixed  for  Thursdays, 
February  2ud,  March  1st,  March  29th,  and 
May  3rd.  Some  of  our  readers,  wishing  to  have 
a few  inexpensive  and  agreeable  evenings,  may  be 
glad  to  know  that  H.  Cuiidell,  esq.,  of  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  Stratford-place,  Oxford- 
street,  is  the  treasurer,  and  would  give  any 
information  that  might  be  wished. 

Stone-trimming  Machine.— M.  Bataille  pro- 
poses to  cut  rough  stones  into  the  shape  required 
by  builders,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  like  agreat 
pair  of  sugar-nippers,  fixed  to  a frame  provided 
with  a mechanism  enabling  the  stones  to  be  moved 
as  the  process  requires.  In  its  present  coudition 
this  machine  is  not  adapted  to  work  hard  stones, 
but  it  is  possible  it  might  he  modified  so  as  to 
accomplish  this  task. 

The  Severn  Bridge  op  the  Worcester 
AND  Hereford  Railway.- From  its  completion 
to  the  present  day,  some  three  or  four  months 
since,  this  bridge  has  been  available  only  for  coal 
and  goods  traffic,  by  reason  of  the  Board  of  Tradn 
inspector.  Colonel  Yolland,  refusing  to  certify  that 
it  was  in  a condition  to  be  used  with  safety  for 
passenger  trains.  Mr.  Liddell,  the  cliiof  engineor 
of  the  line,  has  been  engaged  in  some  important 
engineering  work  abroad  for  the  hist  twelve 
months,  and  at  a distance  to  preclude  them  from 
obtaining  his  counsel  and  advice  as  to  the  course 
best  to  be  taken  in  their  dilemma.  Thus  situated, 
they  have  had  recourse,  says  the  irorcester 
Herald,  to  the  services  of  Mr.  H.awkshaw,  civil 
engineer;  and  that  gentleman,  having  minutely 
inspected  the  bridge,  and  examined  into  objections 
made  to  it  by  Colonel  Yolland,  has,  as  we  under- 
stand, reported  to  the  Bo.ard  his  opinion  to  be 
that  these  objections  are  too  well  founded.  As 
respects  the  centre  pier,  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  wo 
believe,  condemns  it  altogether,  and  considers 
that  there  is  no  remedy  for  its  defects  and  insecu- 
rity but  its  entire  removal  and  re-construction; 
whilst,  as  to  the  ironwork  of  the  arches,  he  says, 
increased  strength  and  rigidity  must  be  obtained 
by  means  of  more  struts  and  braces.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  these  alterations  and  re-construc- 
tion of  the  pier  is  3,000Z.  Whilst  in  progre.ss, 
Mr.  Hawkshaw  has  suggested  to  the  Board  a 
plan  by  which  the  arches  may  be  supported  by 
timber  erections,  so  that  the  traffic  will  not  be 
interrupted,  and  wc  believe  the  works  will  bo 
commenced  witli  very  little  delay.  We  are  told, 
adds  our  authority,  that  the  contractors  for  the 
bridge,  Messrs.  Brassey  A Co.,  are  regarded  to  bo 
free  from  any  responsibility  for  it,  having  strictly 
followed  the  engineer’s  plans,  and  executed  the 
work  throughout  according  to  the  stipulations 
and  contracts  upon  which  they  undertook  it.  The 
tunnels,  both  at  Malvern  and  Ledbury,  arc  said 
to  be  now  making  satisfactory  progress.  Hitherto 
the  works  at  both  places  have  been  carried  on  by 
the  company’s  own  staff  of  artificers,  but  recently 
they  have  been  let  by  contract  to  Mr.  Knowles. 
_The  Stales  at  the  Louvre.— The  Sport 
gives  details  of  the  arrangement  of  the  new 
Imperial  stables  at  the  Louvre: — “The  buildiugs 
have  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  divided  into 
two  courts,  one  called  the  Cour  Caulaincourt  and 
the  other  the  Cour  Visconti.  The  two  sides  run 
parallel  to  the  river.  On  the  left  of  the  Cour 
Caulaincourt  is  tho  first  stable,  divided  into  four- 
teen stalls  for  saddle-horses.  Adjoining  Is  a second, 
which  contains  ten  boxes  and  a place  for  washing. 
The  architectural  character  and  decoration  corre- 
spond with  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  building, 
and  the  ornamentation  is  iu  the  Itali:vn  style! 
From  the  ceiling  are  suspended  gas  lamps,  and 
cocks  supply  the  quantity  of  water  required  for 
use.  The  gallery  into  which  the  visitor  enters, 
after  passing  the  washing-place,  is  about  300  feet 
long  by_  14  feet  wide.  It  has  a row  of  stalls  on 
either  side,  and  accommodates  eighty-two  horses. 
When  lighted  up  with  gas  at  night  tho  effect  is 
exceedingly  striking.  The  ground-floor  of  the  two 
other  sides  of  the  parallelogram  is  fitted  up  as 
coach-houses,  harness-rooms,  and  other  offices. 
In  the  coach-house  on  the  east  side,  in  the  Cour 
Visconti,  are  twelve  ordinary  state  carri;iges,  and 
on  the  west  side  fifty  of  different  kinds.  Over 
these  ground-floors  are  apartments  for  the  grooms, 
postillions,  and  stable-boys,  and  other  persons 
connected  with  the  department.  The  new  stables, 
which  are  to  he  built  on  the  Qua!  d’Orsay,  facing 
the  Pont  d’Alma,  will  be  capable  of  receiving  300 
horses,  and  will  contain  those  of  the  Empress, 
the  Prince  Imperial,  and  the  reserve  of  his 
Majesty.  The  stables  of  the  Louvre,  which  were 
begun  by  M.  Visconti,  were  completed  by  M. 
Lefucl.” 
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Society  rou  the  Encouragement  oi^  the 
Fine  Arts. — T!io  opening  soiree  for  the  year 
18fi0  is  to  take  place  in  tlie  Snffolk-street  Gallery, 
containing  Mr.  II.  Wallis’s  collection  of  modern 
pictures,  on  Thursday  evening,  January  2Gth,  on 
which  occasion  the  Vocal  Association  will  give  a 
performance  of  madrigals  and  part-songs. 

Liverpool  Ahchitectur.'VL  Society.  — The 
siNth  meeting  of  the  present  session  was  held  on 
Wednesday  night,  the  28th  nit.,  in  the  Royal 
Institution,  Colqnitt-stroet,  Mr.  T.  1).  Harry  ])re- 
siding.  After  the  transaction  of  some  routine 
husiness,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Andsley, 
on  “Colour  as  applied  to  Ecclesiastical  Decora- 
tions, and  the  History  and  Practice  of  that  Art.” 

Lecture  Arrangements  at  the  “ South 
Kensington”  Museu.m. — Lectures  on  the  Art 
Collection  will  he  given  by  Mr.  11.  H.  S.  Smith,  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  by  Professor  Kinkel,  on  Tuesday 
evenings,  up  to  the  2 Ith  of  January.  A course  of 
lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Architec- 
tural Museum,  as  arranged  by  the  committee, 
will  he  given  on  alternate  Wednesday  evenings, 
up  to  the  4th  of  April.  Those  lectures  will  be 
delivered  by  Sir  M’alter  .Tames,  Mr.  G.  Godwin, 
Mr.  W.  M’hite,  Mr.  E.  P.  Dcni.soii.  Mr.  John  IJcll, 
and  Mr.  R.  H.  S.  Smith.  Dr.  Laiikestcr  will  also 
conLinue  his  lectures  on  Food.  A course  of  lec- 
tures is  also  in  preparation  on  the  Science  E.vami- 
iiations.  These  will  be  delivered  by  the  ex-aminers 
appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion. 

Re:mely  tor  the  Irregularities  in  the 
Flame  op  Gas  Jets. — Place  a piece  of  silk  ovei*. 
the  end  of  the  pipe,  and  screw  the  hnvnor  over  it. 
The  silk  will  hist  a long  time,  can  ho  easily  re- 
]ilaood,  and  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  re- 
gulating burners  so  much  in  use. — "Bristol  Mirror. 

WiNCUMORE-iriLL  SCHOOLS. — Tliose  schools  are 
at  length  completed.  The  exterior  is  faced  with 
red  brick,  with  Bath-stone  dressings  to  the  win- 
dows, door.s,  Ac.  There  is  a master's  house  ad- 
joining the  scliools  and  facing  the  road,  with  the 
usual  accommodation.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
slatc.s,  and  show  open  tiinhors  stained,  in  the  inte- 
rior. There  are  three  school-rooms  (tlie  style  of 
which  is  Early  Gothic),  for  boys,  girls,  and'infants 
respectively,  with  a class-room  to  each;  also, 
entrance  lobbies  for  the  reception  of  hats,  cloaks, 
Ac.,  having  lavatories.  The  boys’  and  girls’ 
schools  are  separated  by  a sliding  partition,  which 
can  be  thrown  open  when  roiiuired  for  lectures, 
Ac.  The  boundary-wall  is  built  of  brick,  with 
stone  coping  and  ornamental  iron  railing ; and 
the  part  where  the  gatc.s  are  situated  is  circular. 
The  whole  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Edwards, 
of  London,  by  Messrs.  Picard  A Co.,  of  Islington. 

Street  Pageantry. — In  some  of  the  Loudon 
districts  this  season,  an  atteinjit  has  been  made  to 
exhibit  the  effigy  of  “ Father  Christmas,”  accom- 
panied by  music  and  lights  in  the  streets.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  arrangements  were  not 
managed  with  much  taste.  A colossal  figure  of, 
snowy  whiteness,  with  flowing  beard,  crowned 
with  ivy  and  evergreens,  was  mounted  on  a car. 
In  front  of  this  effigy  was  a table,  on  which  were 
spread  a huge  piece  of  pasteboard  beef,  plum- 
puddings,  and  bottles  formed  of  the  same  mate- 
rials: n naphtha  lamp,  such  as  those  used  by  the 
costermongers,  illuminated  the  upper  part  of  the 
figure.  Another  shone  brightly  on  the  table. 
The  whole  was  drawn  by  a douliey,  surrounded 
by  a noisy  crowd,  drums  boating,  and  other  loud 
music.  Notwithstanding  the  artistic  imperfec- 
tions of  this  attempt,  we  could  not  hut  think, 
with  a little  move  taste,  a picturesque  affair  might 
be  made  of  a goodly  and  artistically  devised 
figure  of  Christmas,  accompanied  by  torches, 
maskers,  and  better  minstrelsy.  Such  a pageant 
in  the  evening  time  at  Christmas,  if  properly 
managed,  would  well  repay  those  who  might 
undertake  to  carry  it  out.  The  people  must  liavo 
amusement,  and  it  should  be  refined  as  far  as 
practicable. 

The  Art  Library  at  Brompton.— Sir:  Donbt- 
les.s  you  are  aware  of  the  removal  of  the  Art 
Library  into  one  of  the  rooms  underneath  the 
Turner  Collection.  Tlie  accommodation,  both 
with  regard  to  time  and  place, is  far  worse  than  it 
has  ever  been  before;  and  it  shows  a want  of 
thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  in 
not  studying  tlie  convenience  of  the  visitors  to  the 
library  a little  more.  I need  not  say  what  a boon 
such  a library  is  to  the  art  student.  But  what  is 
most  extraordinary  is,  that  this  library  is  closed 
just  at  the  time  when  the  student  is  at  liberty, 
vi/..,  from  four  to  seven  p.m.,  on  account  of  the 
entrance  to  the  said  library  being  right  through 
the  Museum.  Surely  this  might  be  remedied. 

A Student. 


South  Kensington  Mx'seum.  — Christmas 
week.  The  visitors  on  the  free  days  were  17,115; 
free  evenings,  9,432;  total,  20,817;  from  the 
opening  of  the  Museum,  1.1 90, 91 1. 

An  Episcopalian  CTirucii  uor  Leith.— The 
late  Mr.  W.  Moodic,  wine  merchant,  Leith,  left 
-1,000?.  towards  the  erection  of  an  Episcopalian 
church  in  Leith ; and  two  memhera  of  the  Leith 
congregation  have  placed  a like  sura  at  the  disposal 
of  the  managers  for  the  erection  of  the  church  and 
liar.sonage. 

A 'I’hrer-Acre  Building.— a building  is  in 
course  of  erection  in  I’eoria,  Illinois,  which,  when 
completed,  will  cover  three  acres  of  land,  under 
one  roof.  It  is  intended  for  the  manufacture  of 
pottery  w.ire. 

The  Submarine  Cable  between  Liverpool 
AND  Birkenhead. — The  submarine  cable  has  been 
laid  between  the  south  landing-stage  and  Wood- 
side  slip.  The  operation  was  successfully  performed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Gisborne, 
electrician  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour 
board. 

TRorosED  Memorial  at  Southampton  to 
Dr.  Is.vac  Watts. — The  sub-committee,  formed 
to  promote  the  erection  of  a monument  to  Dr.  I. 
Watts,  in  his  native  town,  have  provisionally 
approved  of  Mr.  Lucas’s  design  of  a statue  and 
pedest:il,  18  feet  G inches  high,  of  Balsover  stone, 
at  a cost  of  •1-50?.  The  subscriptions  at  present 
amount  to  .301?.  The  committee  have  also 
suggested  that  the  statue  be  erected  in  the  West 
Maiiaiuls-park. 

iMPKOi'EMENTa  IN  PAKTS.—M'orkmeii  liavejust 
terminated,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Panorama 
lately  built  in  the  Champs-Elysees,  the  plantation 
of  the  trees  andshrubs  to  complete  the  transforraa- 
timi  into  a garden,  in  the  English  style,  of  the 
left  side,  near  the  Palais  de  I’lmlustrie.  The 
Panorama  opposite  the  Ciriiue,  which,  with  its 
dependencies,  covers  a surface  of  1,750  square 
yards,  is  also  terminated.  The  canv.is  round  the 
interior,  and  on  which  artists  are  engaged  in  re- 
producing the  principal  episodes  of  the  war  in  the 
Crimea,  has  a superficies  of  1,680  yards. 

The  Scottish  Antiquarian  Museum.  — A 
conversazione  of  the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiqua- 
rians was  held  at  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of 
inaugurating  the  National  Antiquarian  Museum 
ill  the  building  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Lord 
Neaves  made  a speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
noticed  the  addition  made  to  tho  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities by  the  valuable  relics  from  Thebes, 
recently  contributed  by  Mr.  Rhind,  and  which 
were  dug  out  under  his  personal  superintendence 
during  a residence  of  two  winters  in  the  country. 

Opening  of  the  Hampstead  .Junction  Rail- 
way.— This  new  line,  which  will  bring  the  healthy 
and  iilcturesquc  districts  of  Hampste.ad-beath  and 
Finchley  within  half-an-hour’s  ride  or  so  of  the 
City  and  the  north  and  east  end  of  London,  is 
now  open  for  passenger  traffic.  The  line,  which 
is  six  miles  in  length,  commences  by  a junction 
with  the  North  London  Railway  near  the  Camdeii- 
town  station,  and  terminates  by  a junction  with 
the  Kew  and  Acton  Railway  at  M'illesden.  The 
principal  work  on  the  line  is  a tunnel  three-quarters 
of  a mile  in  length,  perfectly  straight,  which  passes 
under  a portion  of  Hampstead-heath.  There  are 
fnurstations,vi-/,.  Keiitish-town,  Hampstead-heath, 
Finehley-road,  and  Edgware.  Twenty -three  trains 
.are  announced  to  run  to  and  from  Fenchnreh-street 
each  way  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients. — Professor 
Mitchell,  in  his  lectures  on  astronomy,  stated  that 
he  had  not  long  since  met,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  a man  of  great  scientific  attainments 
who,  for  forty  years,  had  been  engaged  in  Egypt 
deciphering  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  ancients.  This 
gentleman  had  stated  to  him  that  he  had  lately 
nnv.avelled  the  inscriptions  upon  the  coffin  of  a 
imimmy,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  that, 
by  the  aid  of  previous  observation,  he  had  disco- 
vered the  key  to  all  the  astronomical  knowledge 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  zodiac,  with  the  exact 
position  of  the  planets,  was  delineated  on  the 
coifin,  and  the  date  to  which  they  pointed  was  the 
autumnal  equinox  in  the  year  1722  before  Christ, 
or  nearly  3,000  years  ago.  Professor  Mitchell 
employed  his  assistants  to  ascertain  the  exact 
position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  belonging  to  our 
solar  system  on  the  equinox  of  that  year  (1722 
B.C.),  and  send  him  a correct  diagram  of  them, 
without  li.aving  communicated  his  object  in  doing 
so.  In  compliance  with  this  the  calculations  were 
made ; and,  to  his  astonishment,  on  comparing  the 
result  with  the  statements  of  his  scientific  friend 
already  referred  to,  it  was  found  that,  on  the  7th 
of  October,  1722,  B.C.,  the  moon  and  planets  bad 
occupied  the  exact  positions  in  the  heavens  marked 
upon  the  coffin  in  the  British  Museum. 


Thames  Tunnel. — The  Christmas  visitors  to 
the  tunnel  have  been  numerous.  During  the 
week  ending  31st  December,  23,339  passengers 
have  passed  through,  and  paid  97?.  4s.  lid.  in 
tolls. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — 
At  the  next  ordinary  general  meeting  to  be  held 
on  tho  9th  of  January,  the  following  papers  will 
be  read  : — “ Sixty  Years  Since,  or  Improvements  in 
Building  Materials  and  Construction  during  the 
present  Century,”  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Burnell;  and 
“On  the  Use  of  Zinc  in  Roofs,  and  the  Causes  of 
Failure  therein,”  by  Mr.  James  Edmeston.  A 
special  general  meeting,  of  members  only,  will  be 
held  on  Monday  eveiiing,  January  16th,  to  elect 
a president  in  the  place  of  the  Earl  de  Grey, 
deceased.  Also,  to  consider  the  reply  from  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  London,  and  to  take 
such  steps  thereon  as  may  appear  necessary. 

The  Mechanical  Draughtsmen, — Of  mere 
copyists  there  are  hundreds  too  many.  Although 
mechanical  drawing  may  be  an  art  by  itself,  and 
although  an  excellent  drauglibsman  may  he 
always  sure  of  employment,  the  demand  for  mere 
drawing  is  limited,  and  really  excellent  draughts- 
men have  always  been  scarce.  The  gentlemanly 
nature  of  the  employment  is  attractive,  no  doubt, 
and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  we  must  attri- 
bute the  brisk  trade  of  the  drawing-instrument 
and  water-colour  dealers.  , Perseverance  will  do 
much;  but  if  mere  adventurers  in  drawing,  who 
would  he  draughtsmen  because  they  would  like  an 
easy,  irresponsible  employment,  were  to  examine 
a portfolio  of  really  first-class  drawings — such  as 
those  of  the  Great  Eastern  in  Mr.  Scott  IlusseH’s 
office, — they  might  conclude  they  were  missing 
their  vocation,  and  determine  upon  looking  up 
something  else  in  which  the  probabilities  of  suc- 
cess would  be  more  in  their  favour.  A young 
man  with  only  sufficient  capacity  to  become  a 
third-rate  dr.aughtsraan  should  have  very  mode- 
rate wishes,  for  he  can  never  command  either  the 
respect  or  salary  which  would  satisfy  a gentleman. 
But  if  there  is  more  in  him  than  a faculty  for 
more  ink  marking  aud  colour  daubing,  let  him 
dev'elope  himself  by  all  moans.  Above  all,  let 
him  devote  himself  to  the  design  of  mechanism  in 
its  simplest  forms.  The  rough  machinery  and 
appliances  of  railway  drainage  and  building  con- 
tractors often  require  more  real  skill  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  mechanical  forces  and  propor- 
tion than  would  serve  in  designing  machinery  in 
which  a surplus  of  material  may  cover  up  serious 
blunders.  A passable  knowledge  of  dynamics,  a 
habit  of  estimating  strains,  weights,  and  quanti- 
ties, a little  tact  in  ascertaining  the  prices  of 
work,  together  with  moderate  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  a fair  judgment,  ^vould  enable  many  a 
plodding  draughtsman  to  become  a successful 
engineer. — The  Engineer. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  Epping  Schools.  Mr.  Pritchett, 
architect 

Nicholls jf-1.488  0 0 

Glasscock a. 975  o (i 

Hall a, 726  0 u 

Hack  & Son 3,6/5  0 0 

Lawrence 3,5Ui  18  4 

Coshingr 3,349  lu  0 

Pritchard  & Son .3,324  0 0 

Scott  3,293  0 0 

Wilson  3,298  0 I) 

Kirby 3,290  0 0 

Dickinson 3,288  0 u 

Wibon  3,210  0 0 

Stevenson 3,l9i  0 0 

Porter 3,1/8  0 0 

Lawrence  3, 147  u 0 

Pickard  & Co 2,987  0 0 

Honeywell 2,7i0  0 0 


For  rcbiiihl'iig  a steam  floiir-inill  at  Sliail  Thames,  for 
Mr.  Henry  Carpenter.  Messrs.  Kceve.s  & Butcher, 
architect.^.  Quantities  not  supplied ; — 

J,  Ilayw.irrt /^.3,92l  0 0 

Messrs.  Mansfield  3, 792  n 0 

J.Macey  3.713  0 0 

Messrs.  Ashby  & Ilonicv  (ac- 
cepted)   3, Coo  0 0 


For  the  armoury,  8:c,,  to  be  built  in  the  groninls  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company,  Sydenham,  for  the  London  Ride 
Brigade.  Mr.  J.  Bclchcr,  architect.  Q iantitics  sup- 


plied : — 

H.  George 0 0 

n.  Evans  1,37-5  0 0 

Browne  & Robinsun 1,307  0 0 

Jack-son  & Shaw I,2.‘>0  » 0 

W.  F.  Searle 1 ,2.'i0  0 0 

W.  F.  Stevenson 1.247  U » 

McLennan  & Bird 1.237  0 0 

J.  Ilollidge  1,200  0 u 

Mann l.nri  0 0 

M.Deavin 1,1/5  0 0 

S.  Fox 1,170  0 0 

J.  Porter  1,162  u 0 

G.  Hammond  1,150  0 0 

T.  Rudkin 1,055  0 0 
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The,  Repairs  of  the 
“ Jfaiujing  linim  ” 
of  Lindisfarne. 

11  E counties  of 
North  uni  berland 
and  North  Durham, 
so  often  pillaged,  and 
ravaged  by  fire  and 
sword,  are,  as  may 
be  supposed,  pre- 
eminently rich  in 
min.s.  These  are  not 
confined  to  any  par- 
ticular period.  There 
aro  the  deserted  and 
silent  camp.s  of  the 
ancient  Britons, — • 
bleak  places  out  on 
hill  tops  with  sweep- 
ing command  over 
miles  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  ; 
buriedRoman  cities; 
the  great  solemn 
Roman  wall ; border 
castles,  Norman  and 
Edwardian  ; peel 
towers  ; and  reli- 
gious edifices  of  va- 
rious descriptions. 
In  the  foreground  of 
those,  in  point  of  consequence  and  interest, 
stand  the  remains  of  Lindisfame  Priory,  to 
which  attention  has  been  recently  drawn  in 
our  pages.  This  sombre  and  massive  pile  is 
built  on  a semi-island,  which  is  twice  a-day 
cut  off  from  the  shore  by  three  miles  of  ocean- 
billows  ; and  twice  a day  loft  in  communica- 
tion with  it  across  three  miles  of  sea-weed 
dotted  sands.  About  six  miles  southwards  are 
the  Fame  Islands,  looking  in  the  distance  like 
so  many  black-backed  monsters  of  the  deep 
sunning  themselves  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters.  These  islands  in  old  times  were  the 
scene  of  many  a straightened  page  in  hermit 
life  ; and  in  modern  days  are  more  luminous 
still  with  the  memory  of  the  bright  example 
and  heroic  bravery  of  Grace  Darling.  On  the 
margin  of  the  shore,  towering  upon  a huge 
basaltic  rock,  stands  Bamborough  Castle,  the 
re.sidence,  in  the  days  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy, 
of  the  king.s  of  Northumbria.  The  proximity 
and  consequent  military  protection  attbrded 
by  this  regal  fortress  are  supposed  to  have 
infiuenced  Aidan,  the  fii'st  bishop  of  Lhidis- 
farne,  in  his  choice  of  this  very  secluded  site  : 
and  the  great  facilities  afforded  by  its  fre- 
quently inaccessible  position  for  those  essen- 
tials of  monastic  life,  retirement  and  contem- 
plation, have  also  been  assigned  as  reasons  for 
the  selection. 

King  Oswald,  the  founder  of  the  see  of 
Lindisfame,  is  mentioned  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  commendation  by  Venerable  Bede. 
During  his  reign  the  land  flourished  in  peace 
and  plenty ; and  after  his  death  his  good 
influence  was  enjoyed  by  his  subjects,  for  he 
was  canonized,  and  many  cures  were  effected 
at  his  tomb.  T'he  monks  on  the  island  pur- 
sued the  same  pious  and  actively  benevolent 
career.  Their  renown  speedily  became  so 
great,  that  Ceolwolphus,  a successor  of  King 
Oswald,  resigned  his  crown  to  become  a monk 
cf  Lindi.sfarne.  This  prince  bestowed  so  many 
kingly  treasures  upon  the  monastery,  and 
?ndowed  it  with  such  large  possessions,  “ that 
lie  seemed  rather  to  resign  his  kingdom  to  the 
fliurch  than  to  his  successor.  Ho  was  doubt- 
ess  a welcome  man  to  that  monastery,”  conti- 
lues  a quaint  authority  of  King  Charles’s 
ime,  “for,  for  liis  sake,  it  was  granted  the 
nonk.s  to  drinke  wine  and  ale,  wlio  before  were 
mly  to  drinke  milke  and  water.”  But  the 
fliief  fame  of  Lindisfame  is  based  on  the 


memory  of  St.  Cuthbert.  For  twelve  years  he 
bore  the  dignity  of  priorship,  when,  leaving  all 
things  in  order,  and  a cathedral  church,  built 
of  wood  and  thatched  with  weeds,  in  full 
operation,  he  retired  to  a hermitage  he  made 
for  himself  on  Fame  Island.  In  this  seclu- 
sion, with  no  eye  for  a witness,  he  is  said  to 
have  performed  miracle  after  miracle.  He 
touched  the  rocks,  and  water  flowed  forth 
(singularly  enough,  more  profane  mortals 
at  this  day  find  water  on  digging  up  a 
few  spadefuls  of  earth) ; and  the  ground 
brought  forth  corn  without  tillage.  His 
sanctity  and  austerity  won  liim  many  ad- 
mirers ; the  holy  Tuda  sent  him  a stone 
cofiin  ; and  the  Abbess  of  Tynemouth  pre- 
sented him  with  a linen  winding-sheet.  On  bis 
death-bed  he  conjured  the  monks  not  to  leave 
his  remains  to  the  mercy  of  the  fiery  Danes ; 
but,  in  case  of  invasion  and  consequent  flight, 
to  carry  these  with  them.  It  was  this  singular 
behest  that  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
immense  fortune  of  the  see  of  Durham.  For 
when  the  faithful  monks  opened  the  saint’s 
coffin,  with  the  intention  of  placing  his  bones 
■with  their  other  relics,  his  body  was  found  to 
be  uncorrupted  ; and  from  that  time  ensued  a 
series  of  miracles,  that  drew,  for  many  centu- 
ries, kings,  queens,  nobles,  and  foreign  poten- 
tates to  his  shrine  ; all  of  whom  vied  witli  each 
other  in  the  magnificence  of  their  offerings. 

The  Danish  invasion,  prophetically  antici- 
pated by  the  saint,  soon  came  to  pass ; and 
the  monks,  having  previously  piled  all  their 
valuable.s  into  his  coffin,  took  refuge  in  flight. 
The  Danes  lauded  : they  found  nothing  but  a 
deserted  monastery  and  an  empty  church  ; 
which  they  set  fire  to  and  retired.  The 
abounding  wild  fowl  must  have  been  left  in 
posses.sion  of  the  island  for  many  years  ; the 
seals  must  have  basked  on  the  limpet  crusted 
rocks,  watching  the  green  waves  tossing  their 
white  manes,  for  many  seasons ; and  the  cor- 
morants have  reared  many  generations  d their 
ugly  nestlings,  with  nothing,  save  the  rumble 
and  splashing  fall  of  the  breakers  as  they 
lashed  the  island  at  every  tide,  to  disturb 
them  ; for  a century  and  more  elapsed  before 
the_  community  was  re-established.  The  wan- 
derings of  the  monks  with  their  illustrious 
burden  are  minutely  given  by  Bede.  Suffice 
it  for  iLS^  to  say,  that  they  turned  their  steps 
first  to  Scotland,  then  attempted  to  cross  to 
Ireland,  but  finally  settled  down  at  Chester-le- 
street,  about  the  time  of  Km»  Alfred  the 
Great. 

After  a long  repose  of  115  years,  the  saint 
intimated  to  the  bishop  (who  was  schoolmaster 
to  Edward  the  Confessor)  that  he  wished  to 
return  northwards.  Peace  having  asserted  her 
reign  once  more,  the  monks,  in  accordance 
with  this  desire,  prepared  to  return  to  Lindis- 
farne.  Arriving,  after  much  fatigue  and  many 
adventures,  at  Durham,  one  of  the  brethren 
received  a supernatural  communication  from 
the  saint,  to  the  eflect  that  he  decided  to 
remain  there.  All  intentions  of  continuing 
their  route  were  immediately  abandoned  ; and 
a temporary  shrine  was  made  of  branches  and 
boughs  of  trees  to  receive  their  burden  during 
the  erection  of  a building  more  in  accordance 
with  his  miniculous  consequence.  This  cir- 
cumstance, taken  in  connection  with  the  exact 
correspondenee  of  their  re.spective  details,  links 
the  dates  of  Lindisfame  Priory  and  Durham 
Cathedral.  When  finally  deposited  in  a marble 
sepulchre  in  the  latter  edifice,  the  shrine  of 
&t.  Cuthbert  was  rendered  the  most  gorgeous 
of  any  in  the  kingdom.  His  strong  aversion 
to  women  was  humoured  to  the  full,  and  a 
particular  line  in  the  pavement  of  the  cathe- 
dral indicated  the  distance  they  were  to  keep 
from  his  remains.  At  Lindisfame  this  exclu- 
sion was  carried  still  farther  ; and  a separate 
church  was  built  expressly  for  women.  He 
was  not  so  unrelentingly  severe  on  eveiy  score, 
for  Reginald,  the  monk  of  Durham,  writing 
about  the  rebuilding  of  Lindisfame  at  this 
period,  tells  us  that  the  tired  and  thii-sty 
country  people,  piously  conveying  the  stone  in 
wains  and  carts  from  Cheswiek  beach  to  the 
island,  were  regaled  with  the  contents  of  a cup 
which  was  never  once  replenished  bv  mortal 
hand ! 

From  the  varied  items  mentioned  in  the 


annual  account  rolls  the  Lindisfame  monk.s 
were  required  to  send  to  Durham,  we  may 
picture  their  simple  daily  life— how  they  went 
fishing  and  brewing,  see  liow  much  they  gave 
for  a new^  boat,  or  how  much  they  expended  in 
repairing  the  malt-house  ; and  we  may  even 
learn  the  number  and  names  of  the  missals  in 
theii'  scanty  libiary.  For  more  architectuml 
details,  Britton,  in  ins  “Antiquities,”  &c.,  has 
given  three  excellent  engravings  of  the  priory. 
But  for  lore  recent  representation  of  the 
island,  showing  church,  priory,  and  castle, 
with  the  silvery  light  on  the  wide  wet  sands, 
ive  must  look  to  Fenton’s  photographs.  The 
fine  old  “hanging”  Norman  arch  which  span.s 
the  tower  from  angle  to  angle  i.s  faithfully  ren- 
dered, as  is  that  probable  my.stification  of 
future  enthusiastic,  but  unlearned  tourists, — 
the  late  reparation. 

It  is  highly  commendable  on  tlie  part  of  the 
Comniissionei's  of  Woods  and  Forests  to  re- 
cognize the  right  Posterity  ha.s  to  have  sight  of 
such  interesting  remains.  If  Time’s  corroding 
hand  should  be  unstayed.  Posterity  would  cer- 
tainly lose  so  much  of  his  inheritance,  as  the 
delight  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  such 
remote  ages  must  ever  afford  ; but  because  of 
the  intangibility  of  the  charm  of  these  trea- 
sures, let  especial  care  be  taken.  The  feeling 
in  favour  of  the  strict  preservation  of  every 
feature  and  every  stone  in  these  legacies  from 
the  jiast  is  so  strong  that  directly  a ruin  is 
touched  everybody  makes  it  his  business  to 
keep  his  eye  upon  it.  Attention  has  lately 
been  called  to  the  rough  handling  of  Lanercost 
Priory,  and  the  demolition  of  ancient  towers  at 
Alnwick,  and  it  behoves  us  to  plead  in  time 
for  the  more  ancient  and  precious  remains  on 
Holy  Island.  What  has  already  been  done 
there  may  be  briefly  described  thus : — The 
inwr  segmmtal  arch  of  the  decorated  ■window 
at  the  east  end, — 

" Tliftt  portion  of  the  pile 
Rcbuildecl  in  a later  style,’* 

which 

“ Showed  where  the  spoiler's  hand  had  been,” 

has  been  rebuilt.  It  stands  out  in  hare  relief 
against  the  sky,  ■without  the  symmetrical  out- 
line of  an  outer  pointed  arch,  or  mullions,  or 
tracery,  and  appears  to  be  an  unlovely  attempt 
to  repeat  the  effect  of  tlie  celebrated  lianging 
ruins  over  the  tower.  Tlie  intention  might 
have  been  to  conceal  tie-rods  by  ■which  to  bind 
the  two  side  walls  together  ; but  the  effect  jiro- 
dueed  is  certainly  an  appearance  of  thrusting 
the  walls  outw.ards.  For  the  rest,  compo’  lias 
been  laid  on  the  tops  of  the  walls  to  keep  the 
rain  and  damp  out,  and  stray  stones,  gathered 
together,  and  eked  out  by  bran  new  ones  of 
joiner-like  smoothness  of  finish,  have  been 
rebuilt  in  their  old  places, — the  new  stones  pre- 
senting a painful  contrast  to  the  old  masonry 
fretted  to  honeycomb  by  “ the  sea-breeze  keen,” 
which — 

“ Had  worn  the  pillar’s  carving  quaint, 

And  moulder’d  in  his  niche  the  saint, 

And  rounded  with  consuming  power 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  tower.” 

The  fears  of  our  correspondent,  respecting 
the  probable  roofing  in  of  the  building,  must 
be  groundless.  Many  of  the  pilhirs  are 
scarcely  above  ground  ; and  quite  one-balf  of 
the  church  would  have  to  be  rebuilt.  If, 
therefore,  it  has  taken,  as  we  have  been  in- 
formed, seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds  to  make 
the  slight  repairs  just  enumerated,  the  cost  of 
re-roofing  would  be  some  thousands,  and  no 
counterbalancing  advantages  would  be  ob- 
tained ; for  the  church  built  contiguous  to 
the  priory  for  women  (who,  it  will  bo  remem- 
bered, were  not  permitted  to  approach  St. 
Cuthbert’s  shrine),  is  still  in  existence,  and  in 
use,  as  the  parish  church  for  the  residents  on 
the  island.  As  additional  evidence  of  the  un- 
likelihood of  farther  accommodation  being  re- 
quired by  the  scanty  congregation,  we  may 
mention,  that  although  tins  structure  is  in  bail 
repair,  the  liigh  pen-pews  rotten,  and  strew'od 
with  straw,  farmyard  fashion,  nothing  could  have 
been  done  for  it,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
population  (composed  for  the  most  part  of  men 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships),  had  not  the 
rural  dean  received  a grant  from  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  With  the  sum  thus  obtained,  we 
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fire  happy  to  he  able  to  add,  it  is  about  to  be 
put  in  something  like  decent  order, 

From  the  reports  in  the  local  papers  we 
glean  that  the  day,  on  which  the  northern 
antiquaries  made  their  pilgrimage  to  the  island, 
was  miserably  wet ; that  the  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents ; tliat  the  only  means  of  conveyance 
from  the  railway  .station  to  the  ferry,  a distance 
of  five  miles,  was,  by  an  undignified,  though 
langhter-inoving,  jolting  along  a most  unfre- 
quented road,  in  an  uncovered  cart.  Hence, 
we  must  nob  be  considered  nncliaritable  if  wo 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  favourable 
criticisms  passed  upon  thereparationsby  various 
members  of  the  society,  must  have  been  due 
to  the  coitlair  Oe  rose  medium  through  which 
they  made  their  investigations  when  seated 
before  the  blazing  fire,  and  the  substantial 
luncheon  hospitably  provided  for  them  at  the 
castle.  Tho  wet  aspect  of  the  ruins  could 
hardly  have  conduced  to  the  complimentary 
opinions  formed  of  the  repairs. 

It  is  desirable,  now,  to  leave  the  venerable 
pile  alone,  as  far  as  additions  go  ; to  look  occa^ 
sionally  to  the  cement  on  the  tops  of  the  walls, 
to  see  whether  it  is  answering  tho  purpose  of 
keeping  out  tho  damp  ; to  prevent  the  grass 
from  growing  over  tho  bases  of  the  ruined 
pillai-s  and  fragments  of  carved  stone  still 
strewn  about ; and  to  keep  tourists  from  doing 
furtlior  damage, — cither  in  the  way  of  taking 
away  specimens,  or  of  carving  their  initials. 
The  last  time  wo  visited  the  island,  we  waded 
througli  tlie  grass,  fast  fading  into  hay,  to  find 
tho  fragments  of  the  Saxon  cross  with  its 
basket-work  and  sculptured  devices.  They 
are  invaluable  as  a link  in  onr  short  chain  of 
Saxon  antiquities.  But  the  long  grass  would 
not  disclose  its  secret. 

Tlicre  are  men  upon  tho  island,  officers  of 
the  coast-guard  and  others,  who  take  a proper 
pride  in 

“ The  castle  and  its  battled  walls, 

The  ancient  monastery’s  halls 
(A  solemn  huge  and  dark  red  pile 
Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  aisle;, 

With  massive  arches  broad  and  round 
That  rose  alternate  row  and  row 
On  pontleroua  columns  short  and  low, 

Unilt  e'er  the  art  was  known 
By  pointed  aisle  and  slsaftcd  stalk 
The  arcades  of  an  alley’d  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone.” 

But  good-will  and  commensurate  menii.s  do  not 
always  go  hand-in-hand.  If  the  commissioners 
would  set  apart  a small  annual  sum,  and 
appoint  a pernmuent  custodian,  tlie  ruins  would 
be  spared  any  further  devastation,  and  future 
generations  would  bo  secured  one  of  the  most 
interesting  historic  and  arclucological  .studies  in 
Duv  English  land. 


JlOYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  imiTI.SH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Tue  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Monday 
I.ist,  at  the  house  in  Conduit-street  j Mr.  George 
Godwin,  V.P.,  in  tlie  chair. 

Several  contributions  to  the  libr.ary  were  an- 
nounced, and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors.  Mr. 
F.  P.  Cockerell,  of  Carlton-chanibeis,  Regent- 
street,  and  Mr.  E.  li.  Keeling,  of  3,  Upper-terrace, 
Islington,  were  elected  associates. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Hayward,  referring  to  the  recent 
question  raised  before  the  county  justices  at  the 
Shire  Hal!,  Norwich,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  our 
present^  number,  as  to  whether  an  architect 
was  entitled  to  regard  as  his  own  and  retain  in  his 
possession  the  plans  and  drawings  prepared  at  the 
request  of  his  client  (Mr.  Welsby,  Q.C.,  having 
decided,  in  a case  referred  to  him  touching  the 
county  surveyor,  that  he  was  not),  asked  whether  it 
was  tho  intention  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Rritish 
Architects  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  A.  Aslipitclobserved  that  in  a case  in  which 
the  question  was  raised  by  Sir  Morton  Peto,  the 
eminent  contractor,  it  was  decided  that  the  draw- 
ings belonged  to  the  architect. 

Professor  Donaldson  was  of  opinion  that,  as  an 
architect  could  not  recover  commission  ontbecost 
of  the  building  at  law,  but  was  obliged  to  charge 
for  the  drawings,  the  drawings  prepared  to  carry 
out  the  design  were  tho  property  of  the  client 
employing  the  architect. 

Mr.  Jennings  was  of  opinion  that  where  archi- 
tects wore  employed  to  carry  out  the  works  they 
ought  not  to  make  a charge  for  the  drawings. 

Mr.  Charles  Harry  said  lie  was  forced  to  dissent 
from  the  views  held  by  Professor  Donaldson  and 


Mr.  Jennings,  as  ho  was  of  opinion  that  drawings 
were  in  all  cases  the  property  of  the  architect. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  as  two  papers  were  to 
be  read  that  evening,  it  might  be  inconvenient  to 
prolong  the  discussion.  The  subject  was  un- 
doubtedly of  great  importance  as  regarded  the 
general  body  of  architects  and  the  public  ; and  it 
was  his  intention  to  move  that  a committee  be 
appointed  to  take  tho  subject  into  consideration. 
He  dill’ered  altogether  from  Professor  Donaldson, 
maintaining  that  the  drawings  were  simply  the 
architect’s  tools  and  remained  his  property.  An 
architect  was  paid  for  designing  and  superintend- 
ing a building,  not  for  making  drawings. 

Mr.  Robert  Kerr  said  he  wished  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Manchester  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
Many  years  since  an  academy  had  been  esta- 
blished in  London,  and  subsequently  in  Dublin  j 
but  the  requirements  of  art  had  increased  to  such 
a degree  that  similar  iustitutious  were  needed  at 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester.  It  was 
now  proposed  to  establish  an  academy  at  Man- 
chester in  connection  with  the  Manchester  Royal 
Institution  j and,  as  architecture  was  not  to  be 
excluded,  as  it  had  been  at  Liverpool  and  Birming- 
ham, he  ventured  to  hope  that,  if  convenient, 
gentlemen  would  contribute  drawings  to  the  exlii- 
bitions  whenever  they  should  be  held.  He  was 
sure  that  the  academy  would  be  conducted  with 
spirit,  and  in  a proper  manner,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  succeed. 

The  Chairman  said  the  meeting  was  indebted 
to  Mr.  Kerr  for  having  brought  so  interesting  a 
subject  under  their  notice,  and  he  willingly  sup- 
ported his  request. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Burnell  then  read  a paper,  entitled 
“Sixty  Years  since  j or,  Improvements  in  Build- 
ing Matcri.als  and  Construction  during  the  present 
Century,”  which  wo  have  printed  in  full. 

During  the  reading  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Burnell 
took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  disaster  which  had 
happened  to  the  Eoyal  Charter  in  October  last,  in 
Moelfre  Bay,  and  stated  that  he  had  arrived  at 
tho  conclusion  that  the  vessel  broke  in  pieces 
because  the  iron  used  in  her  construction  was  not 
of  the  best  material,  and  that  she  parted  from  her 
anchors  because  the  cables  were  not  made  of  the 
requisite  metal.  Having  some  years  ago  been 
brought  into  connection  with  the  iron  trade,  and 
liaving  had  opportunities  of  examining  the  quality 
of  iron  used  ten  years  ago,  he  was  in  a position  to 
state  that  it  was  immensely  superior  to  that  in 
ordinary  use  at  present.  The  question  was  one 
which  materially  affected  the  character  of  manu- 
facturers; and,  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  ships, 
it  was  of  such  paramount  importance  to  the 
public,  that  ho  considered  it  to  he  the  duty  of 
some  constituted  authority  to  interfere  actively 
the  matter. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  next  paper  should  be  read,  and 
that  the  discussion  should  be  taken  upon  the  two. 

Mr.  James  Edmestoii  then  read  some  notes  on 
tlie  use  of  zinc  in  roofs,  and  the  cause  of  failure 
therein,  the  pith  of  which  will  be  fouud  on 
another  ))age. 

Mr.  Aslipitel  inqumed  of  Mr.  Edmestou  whe- 
ther it  was  true  that  many  of  the  public  buildings 
of  Paris  were  covered  with  zinc.  lie  understood 
that,  at  the  New  Palace  of  the  Louvre,  the  Rue 
Rivoli,  the  Boulevart  Sebastopol,  and  other 
places,  it  was  extensively  used. 

Mr.  Edmeston  said  that  was  so.  Ilis  examina- 
tion, however,  had  r.ather  been  directed  to  old 
than  new  buildings.  Zinc  was  used  in  Paris  in 
preference  to  any  other  material  for  the  covering 
of  roofs. 

Mr.  Burnell  said  that  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago  he  had  inquired  into  the  subject  in 
France,  and  found  it  was  the  practice  to  use  zinc 
in  preference  to  any  other  material  for  roofs,  and 
it  was  quite  possible  that  in  the  atmosphere  of 
France  it  might  be  the  best  thing  to  use.  He 
differed,  however,  from  Mr.  Edmeston  with  regard 
to  the  effect  of  the  sea  air  upon  the  metal,  as  his 
experience  went  to  show  that  sen  air  caused 
decomposition.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  zinc 
for  ships’  bottoms,  it  seemed  to  him  that  a more 
dangerous  material  could  not  be  used  for  tlie 
purpose,  and  he  believed  that  sMp-bnildcrs  had 
given  it  up,  except  perhaps  those  whose  only 
desire  was  to  turn  out  cheap  ships  irrespective  of 
the  consequences.  He  thought  tlint  architects  as 
a body  of  constructors  ought  to  be  careful  before 
they  consented  to  use  zinc  to  a large  extent.  The 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  more  gener.il 
use  appeared  to  be  in  getting  the  metal  pure, 
as  it  was  generally  found  mixed  with  lead  or 
iron.  He  had  himself  seen  lead  and  zinc  in  a 
mine  where  the  lodes  crossed  each  other.  In 
an  atmosphere  such  as  that  of  London,  where  a 
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great  quantity  of  coal  was  used,  the  admixture  of 
lead  or  iron  generally  acted  upon  the  zinc  as  a 
decomposing  agent.  He  was- quite  prepared  to 
believe  that  zinc  might  answer  at  Paris  or  at 
Munich,  but  he  scarcely  thought  it  could  be 
brought  into  general  use  in  London.  Mr. 
Edmeston  Lad  stated  that  the  chemical  action 
might  take  place  when  the  metal  came  in  contact 
with  oak  or  clicsnut  timber,  but  he  (Mr.  Burnell) 
certainly  never  saw  cbesnut  wood  used,  though  he 
was  aware  that  when  zinc  and  oak  came  in 
contact  decomposition  took  place.  In  London 
dripping  eaves  or  gutters  were  not  so  usual  as  the 
box  or  trough  gutter;  and  in  forming  tho  right 
angles  of  the  latter  in  zinc,  the  zinc  generally 
cracked,  and  decomposition  ensued.  He  confessed 
that  on  the  whole  his  own  experience  had  not  led 
him  to  look  favourably  on  the  general  introduction 
of  zinc  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Morris  called  attention  to  a u’ater-colour 
drawing  of  the  interior  of  the  Corn  Exchange  in 
Mark-Iune,  which  had  been  designed  by  him 
twenty  years  ago.  The  corn  factors  had  previously 
met  in  an  open  area;  and,  when  the  new  E.xehange 
was  contemplated,  they  expressed  n desire  to  be 
protected  from  the  weather,  and  to  assemble  for 
the  future  in  a building  thoroughly  well  ventilated, 
but  with  a means  of  escape  for  the  dust  bl6wu 
away  from  the  corn.  In  order  to  meet  these 
requirements  he  suggested  a perforated  dome, 
which  was  found  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  It 
was  fouud  necessary  to  make  that  dome  of  some 
light  and  at  the  same  time  permanent  material. 
To  insure  that  object,  zinc  of  18  ounces  to  the 
foot,  with  gutters  of  8 lb.  lead,  were  used,  and  tho 
roof  had  remained  ever  since  without  alteration, 
and  without  repair.  A portion  of  tho  building 
was  subsequently  disturbed  by  fire,  but  the  dome 
(which  was  the  work  of  the  late  firm  of  Locke  and 
Nesham)  remained  intact  to  the  present,  and  had 
not  to  his  knowledge  been  subjected  to  any  repair. 

Mr.  I’Anson  bore  testimony  to  the  durability 
of  zinc  as  a covering  material,  when  properly 
manufactured  and  carefully  laid.  He  had  himself 
visited  the  Vieille  Montagne  works,  where  tho 
manager  had  got  into  a violent  passion  with  him, 
because  in  England  zinc  had  not  boon  tested 
under  circumstances  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  its  merits.  He  had  been  told  that  the 
reason  zinc  failed  in  England  was,  that  we  did 
not  use  it  of  tho  proper  thickness.  The  manager 
at  the  Vieille  Montagne  works  assured  him  that 
21-ounce  zinc  was  required,  and  that  when  used 
of  that  thickness  it  would  be  found  to  oxidize  very 
rapidly,  and  that  the  result  would  be  the  deposit 
of  a permanent  oxide  which  would  coat  the  zinc 
at  both  sides,  and  thus  make  the  substance  harder 
and  more  enduring.  Ho  (Mr.  I’Anson)  had  used 
it  in  the  most  smoky  parts  of  London  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  be  was  bound  to  say  that  bo 
had  found  it  to  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 
There  was,  however,  a difficulty  in  getting  the 
metal  pure. 

Mr.  Edmeston  said  that  the  old  roof  of  tho 
Palais  de  Justice  at  Paris  was  laid  in  zinc,  and,  as 
he  understood,  had  never  been  repaired.  With 
regard  to  the  sheathing  of  ships  with  zinc,  he 
was  not  in  a position  to  speak  from  personal 
observation,  but  he  had  been  informed  that  zinc 
sheathing  lasted  as  long  as  copper  (which  was  far 
more  expensive) ; but  that  in  certain  places  where 
barnacles  existed,  it  had  been  found  that  the 
animals  would  stick  to  the  zinc  and  not  to  the 
copper.  He  w.as  aware  that  it  was  objected  to 
zinc,  that  it  cracked  in  the  working;  but  he  was 
persuaded  that  if  the  metal  was  pure  it  would 
be  found  as  plastic  as  lead,  which  did  not  crack. 

Mr.  Austin  said  that  in  cases  where  he  had 
used  zinc,  near  Canterbury,  he  had  never  made 
the  price  of  the  material  an  object,  and  that  not- 
withstanding he  had  been  furnished  with  zinc 
which  had  failed. 

Mr.  Jennings  observed,  with  reference  to  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Burnell,  as  well  as  to  that  read 
by  Mr.  Edmeston,  that  it  was  most  desirable  that 
architects  should  have  the  means  of  testing  tho 
quality  of  the  materials  used.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  ucw  woods  to  which  Mr.  Burnell  had 
called  attention,  and  specimens  of  which  he  had 
exhibited,  were  not  very  suitable  to  architectural 
purposes,  although  they  might  do  very  well 
in  engineering.  With  respect  to  zinc,  he  bad 
tried  it  with  varied  effect;  for  in  some  cases 
it  had  succeeded,  while  in  others  it  had  failed. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Edmeston  in  thinking  that 
the  principal  reason  of  its  failure  in  roofs  in  this 
country  was  to  the  adulteration  to  which  the 
metal  had  been  subjected  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. For  this  reason  it  was  most  desirable 
that  the  sheets  should  be  legibly  stamped  w ith  the 
name  of  the  maker. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Mr.  Asbpitel  thought  that  if  zinc  would  stand 
nt  LiL'go,  which  was  the  Birminghain  of  Belgium, 
it  would  certainly  stand  in  London.  There  could 
he  no  doubt  that,  if  zinc  were  more  generally  used, 
architects,  ns  they  became  accustomed  to  the 
metal,  would  he  able  to  subject  it  to  teats  similar 
to  those  by  which  they  ascertained  the  quality  of 
lead.  Jle  had  been  informed  that  the  mode  of 
manufacturing  zinc  at  present  was  very  diflerent 
I from  that  formerly  adopted,  and  that  the  metal 
' was  subjected  to  a second  fusing  process,  in  order  to 
1 get  rid  of  the  presence  of  other  metal— such  as 
i iron  or  lead,  which  were  generally  found  in  the 
same  mine.  With  regard  to  soldering,  it  was 
quite  as  easy  to  boss  out  the  end  of  a gutter  in 
zinc  as  in  lead,  provided  the  zinc  was  of  the  right 
quality.  'I  hen  with  respect  to  e.xpansion  and  con- 
traction, it  seemed  to  him  that  either  were  of  little 
consequence,  so  long  as  there  was  room  for  the 
metal  to  expand  or  contract.  A sheet  of  zinc 
might  possibly  contract  more  than  a sheet  of  lead, 
but  of  what  consequence  was  tliat  ? There  was, 
however,  one  point  connected  with  zinc  which,  it 
seemed  to  liini,  architects  should  not  overlook, 

I and  that  was,  that  the  metal  was  susceptible  of 
being  put  at  a cheap  rate  into  many  pleasing  and 
artistic  forms.  They  were  all  aware  of  the  beau- 
tiful  forms  to  which  lead  might  he  reduced  j but 
I lead  was  an  expensive  vehicle  of  ornamentation  3 
and,  if  zinc  could  be  rendered  into  artistic  forms 
at  a cheap  rate,  that  circurastauco  would  make  its 
: general  introduction  still  more  desirable. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  he  could  add  an 
illustration,  as  to  the  permanence  of  zinc,  to  those 
■adduced  by  other  speakers,  and  which  would  he 
I the  earliest  instance  mentioned.  It  had  been 
employed  by  his  father  in  3S2S  to  cover  some 
Hats  3 and,  although  thirty -two  years  had  since 
elapsed,  these  roofs  had  remained  in  a good  state. 
In  other  cases,  however,  he  was  bound  to  say  that 
his  experience  did  not  induce  him  to  view  the 
Buhstaiico  with  great  favour,  as  he  had  seen  many 
ifailurcs.  The  subject  was  well  w’orthy  of  atten- 
tion, and  the  whole  case  had  been  put  fully 
before  the  meeting  that  night : they  must  have 
felt,  he  thought,  that  the  success  of  zinc  depended 
|upon  attention  to  various  circumstances,  and  that 
it  M’as  difficult  to  insure  that  all  would  be  at- 
tended to.  lie  was  sorry  that,  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  incidental  to  the  reading 
of  two  papers,  the  first  communication  had  passed 
without  full  discussion,  as  it  contained  many 
points  with  regard  both  to  construction  and 
artistic  effect  which  could  not  fail  to  be  of  inte- 
rest to  the  architectural  profession.  lie  had 
jotted  down  half  a dozen  bends,  hut  would  speak 
only  of  one— concrete.  Several  points  arose  well 
deserving  of  attention.  Mr.  Scott  had  informed 
him  that,  in  his  experience,  he  had  ascertained 
that,  where  certain  materials  were  used,  concrete 
fiiiled.  He  believed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Scott  to  move  for  a committee  on  this  subject,  for  it 
was  most  essential  that  they  should  ascertain  under 
what  circumstances  it  was  wrong  toplace  confidence 
n it.  Further,  in  a paper  read  last  session,  Mr. 
Lewis  had  thrown  some  doubt  on  statements  made 
3y  him  (the  chairman)  in  an  essay  on  the  subject 
13  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  materials  used  to  make 
joncrete,  and  ho  proposed,  on  some  early  oppor- 
/Unity,  to  show  that  his  statements  were  correct 
lud  that  it  would  operate  unjustly  towards  con^ 
;ractors  to  circulate  a contrary  opinion.  He  was 
lurc  the  meeting  felt  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Bur- 
lell  and  to  Mr.  Fdmeston  for  their  interesting 
iiid  valuable  contributions,  and  that  it  would 
irrivG  at  the  conclusion  that  architects  should  do 
nore  than  look  at  new  materials : where  really 
;ouvinced  of  them  utility  they  should  seek  to 
ming  them  into  use,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  improve 
.rtistic  effects  or  lessen  the  cost  of  construction. 

Professor  Doualdson  suggested  that  it  might 
)e  desirable  to  have  a committee  appointed  to 
onsidcr  tlie  subjects  referred  to  by  the  chair- 
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The  Chairman  announced  that  the  meeting  to 
le  held  that  day  week  would  he  for  special  husi- 
less  only  (including  the  election  of  a president  in 
he  room  of  the  late  Earl  Be  Crey),  hut  that  on 
■londay,  the  23rd  instant, Mr.  Papworth  would  read 
paper  on  the  “ Superintendents  of  English  Build- 
igs  ill  the  Middle  Ages,'’  and  that  on  the  6th  of 
'ebruary  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  would  read  a paper  on 
he  “ Rebuilding  of  the  New  Italian  Opera  House, 
iovent-garden.” 


SiTTiNODOURNE  Cemetert.— Mcssrs.  Wimble 
nd  Molyiieux,  of  London,  have  been  appointed 
i carry  out  the  Sittingbourne  Cemetery  Works 
jcording  to  the  designs  submitted  by  them.  ’ 


philosophers  and  lii.storians  that 
ad^antag'e  IS  to  be  obtained  from  an  occasional  pause  in 
the  restless  advance  of  our  civilization,  and  from  a rctro- 
-spective  glance  towards  thestartiiiR-point  of  our  progress. 

",  "metaphysical,  or  in  historical,  science, 
r,f  ®till  less  reason  to  question  the  applicability 

of  the  maxim  to  the  more  decidedly  physical  branches  of 
fivl^ln  ’ especially  it  must  be  advantageous  to 

dwell  occasionally  upon  the  various  lessous  to  be^derived 
‘•®t-ive  hope  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  future  from  the  contemplation  of  the  im- 
provement  already  attained.  At  the  present  day  there  is 
also  prevalent  a disposition  amongst  the  vounger,  and 
perhaps  also  amongst  the  more  conspicuous  elder  mem- 
’’f  the  architectural  proles- 
m®  .'"®titute.  to  treat  the  study  of  the 
practical  details  of  their  profession  with  indifference,  and 
^ almost  exclusively  upon  the  restheticat  portions 
of  their  pursuit.  A review,  however  slight,  of  the  great 
mechanical  arts  of  construction 
^ some  now  pre.sent,  or  since  the  year 

1800,  may  therefore  have  somewliat  of  the  charrn  of 
novelty  to  many  ; at  any  rate,  the  lessons  it  will  afford 
must  be  fraught  with  instruction  and  interest  to  all  if 
properly  handled.  ’ 

review  is  limited,! 
would  observe,  has  itself  been  selected  with  a defliiite 

of  lurA*’  '1*11  the  influence 

of  the  great  Revolution  in  men’s  minds,  which  marked  the 
upon  even  the  technical 
brauehes  of  science;  for  it  is  ceitain  that  any  profound 
agitation  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  human  mind  must 
react  upon  every  form  In  wliich  human  activity  displays 
Itself.  Unquestionably  the  inhabitants  of  the  civilized 
world  have  made  greater  progress,  in  their  political  and 
moral  advancement,  within  the  last  century,  than  they  did 
in  any  corresponding  period  of  the  world’s  history,  not- 
withstanding the  faults  and  tlie  crimes  wlilch  tiavedis- 
paced  m turn  almost  every  nation ; and  so  also,  to  descend 
irom  thi.s  exalted  moral  sphere  to  our  own  technical  mir- 
suits,  do  1 believe  that  the  mechanical  arts  have  rnade 
simile  progress,  and  that,  especially  since  I8(i0,  they 
!!f  " developed  with  a degree  of  energy  and  of  success 

of  which  mankind  had  no  previous  e.xample. 

Let  us  not,  however,  in  starting,  he  ungrateful  to  oiir 
predecessors.  The  wonderful  progress  we  have  been  able 
to  make  was  In  fact  prepared  by  the  researclies  of  the 
philosophers  and  engineers  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
century;  and  theywho  are  curious  in  historical 
parallels  may  trace,  in  the  feverish  energy  with  which  all 
classes  of  analytical  and  pliysical  sciences  were  cultivated 
at  those  periods,  the  influence  of  the  long  peace  of  Europe 
which  followed  the  prostration  of  French  powerin  1713- 
and  the  still  more  direct  influence  upon  English  prosperity 
winch  followed  the  conclusion  of  tlie  civil  wars  in  ]74fi 
biich  menasd’Alembert,  Laliire,  Uorda,  Bossuet,  Coulomb.' 
Bonguer,  Clairant,  Lacaille, Camus,  Peyronnet,  Ue  Cessart 
Rougernont,  Lamblardie,  &c.,  in  France;  as  Bovlo 
Cavendish,  Black,  Desagulier,  MacClaurln,  Robison,’ 
Pranklm,  Maskelyne,  Hutton,  Watt,  Wedgwood.  Smea’ 
ton,  Brindley,  in  England;  Euler,  Frisi,  Brunnings. 
Bernouilli,  Pallas,  Ulloa,  and  countless  other  philosophers 
matliematiciaus,  and  engineers,  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
other  countries,  had  laboured  earnestly  and  successfully 
to  advance  the  Uiiowicdge  of  physical  and  applied  sciences. 
Works  such  as  the  bridges  of  Orleans,  Nantes,  Neuilly. 
lours;  the  ports  of  Havre,  Treport,  Dieppe,  the  com- 
mencemeut  of  the  great  breakwater  of  Cherbourg,  the 
Lddystone  Lighthouse,  and  the  completion  of  the  Bridge- 
water  canal ; or,  still  more  remarkably,  the  first  steps  in 
the  application  of  the  steam-engine ; w’ere  surely  sufficient 
to  entitle  the  engineers  of  the  last  century  to  our  admira- 
tion and  respect.  Fortunately  for  us  we  have  succeeded 
to  a rich  heritage,  and  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
pur  predecessors.  But  thenatural  law  seems  to  have  held 
in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  viz.,  that  progress  has 
accelerated  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  own  existence : " vires 
acquint  eundo and  I hope  to  show  that  the  present 
generation  of  practical  philosophers  has  done  its  duty  in 
transniittmg  with  increased  brilliance  the  torch  it  received 
from  the  race  which  so  honoured  the  eighteenth  century. 

Perhaps  the  most  simple  and  logical  method  of  treating 
the  subject  before  us  would  be  to  trace  the  history  ot  the 
improvements  introduced  into  the  separate  branches  of 
construction,  seriatim:  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  tlieir 
chronological  order,  I propose,  therefore,  to  call  your 
attention,  first,  to  the  improvements  effected  .since  1800  in 
the  execution  of  foundations ; second,  to  the  increased 
lacilities  for  construction  afforded  by  the  introduction  of 
new,  and  the  more  perfect  study  of  the  capabilities  of  old 
building  materials;  and,  thli-d,  the  Increased  facilities 
afforded  by  the  use  of  new  tools  and  machinery.  Of 
course  no  one  man  can  pretend  to  know,  or  be  able  to 
record,  all  that  has  been  done  in  so  wide  a field  ; and  I 
therefore,  at  once  beg  you  to  excuse,  and  to  supply,  the 
delects  of  this  cursory  review. 

1st,  The  researches  of  the  geologists  of  the  la.st  century 
had  called  the  attention  of  architects  and  engineers  to  the 
study  of  the  strata  upon  which  buildings  were  to  be 
erected,  and  the  drainage  operations  carried  on  by  Eiklng- 
toii  had  Jed  some  acute  observer  to  question  the  correct- 
ness ot  the  principles  upon  which  many  eminent  practi- 
lioners  then  founded  their  buildings.  About  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  in  fact,  Labclye  and  De  Cessart  had 
given  a species  of  vogue  to  the  method  of  founding  in 
deep  water  upon  caissons;  and  the  same  principle  was 
adopted  in  executing  the  foundations  of  ordinary  build- 
ings erected  upon  soft  compressible  ground;  for  about 
that  period  nearly  all  the  buildings,  for  instance,  erected 
in  the  marsh  lands  near  Loudon,  were  founded  upon 
timber  platforms,  in  preference  (be  it  observed)  to  the 
use  of  piles,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Dutch.  The 
first  great  improvement  made  in  this  particular  branch  of 
construction  since  1800  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the 
use  of  concrete,  a substance  well  known  to  the  Roman 
and  the  Medieval  architects,  but  which  had  been  neg- 
lected  until  Meat’s  “Experimental  Researches  into  tlie 
Qualities  of  Limes  and  Cements ’’  had  again  turned  the 
attention  of  builders  to  the  application  ol  that  class  of 
materials.  Vicat  himself  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  persons  to  use  concrete,  on  a large  scale  in  the 
foundations  of  the  bridge  of  Souillac:  and,  in  o’ur  own 
country,  Sir  R.  Smirke  and  the  late  Mr.  J.  Rennie  may 
be  considered  to  have  been  the  revivors  of  the  use  of  this 


present  day  concrete  has  entirely  super- 
11  n 81's‘erns  of  timber  platforms,  and  in  many 
cases  It  has  equally  replaced  the  use  of  piles;  that  Is  to 
-ay , when  the  area  of  the  bearing  surface  is  very  large  in 
and  the  subjacent  founda- 
tlons  arc  protected  against  lateral  displacement. 
i-,Tc  Parker’s  Roman  cement,  in 

l/yo.  had.  to  some  extent,  prepared  the  wayfor  the  use  of 
what  maybe  called  monolithic  foundation  courses,  such 
obtained  by  employing  concrete.  But  the 
wif  .f,  * ‘"■aucli  of  applied  pliysical  science 

was  unquestionably  due  to  Vicat.  who  first  successfully 
principles  upon 
Of  hme  depended.  Since  that  period 
other  labourers  have  been  in  the  fletd,  and  not  only  have 
the  qualities  of  the  various  descriptions  of  natural  lime- 
1^!^^  oarefiBJy  studied,  hut  the  manufacture  of 
Mtmcial  hydraulic  limes  anil  cements  has  assumed  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  commercial  importance.  Sir  C. 

nl’’  Frost,  Hamelin,  Asjidiii,  Bla.shfield, 

and  at  a later  period,  Messrs.  Minard,  Kuhlmann,  White, 
and  Irancis,  have  in  turn  increased  our  resources  of  this 
description  ; and  with  such  success  have  their  labours 
hvfi'ra^!fi?"v^’  ^ present  day  the  artificial 

>(lraitlic  limes  and  tlie  Portland  cement  have  to  a great 
extent  superaeeded  the  use  of  the  natural  material  of  those 
„ "v"?/  -Ayongst  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
the  ^plication  of  the  Portland  cement  may  be  cited  the 
thp"n,^..’""i®^w  Westminster-briiigc,  the  hearting  of 
the  Dover  jetties,  and  the  huge  artificial  blocks  laid  upon 
Cherbourg  breakwater,  to  protect  the 
central  parts  of  tliat  wonderful 
work.  The  principle  upon  which  the  nse  of  concrete  in 
foundations  is  based,  viz.,  that  of  supplying  a solid  homo- 
geneous  mass,  to  receive  the  superincumbentweight,  has. 
It  may  here  be  added,  lately  been  applied  in  a still  more 
striking  manner;  for  the  French  engineers  have  actually 
constructed  some  bridges  (such  as  the  Petit  Pont,  the 
Poiitaux  Doubles,  both  of  which  have  arches  of  about 
104  feet  span,  and  the  Pont  d’Alma,  the  centre  arch  of 

rubble,  bedded  in  rapidly  setting  cements,  upon  the 
avowed  theory  that  these  arches  would  practically  become 
huge  monoliths.  They  trusted,  in  fact,  to  the  adhesive 
powers  of  the  cement,  just  as  Mr.  Brunei  did  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Maidcnhead-brldge ; and  thev  have  sue- 
ceeded,  as  he  did,  in  accomplishing  their  object.  The  ex- 
ecution of  the  new  graving-dock  of  Toulon,  entirely  of 
ordinary  concrete,  poured  into  sea- water  at  least  20  feet 
deep,  may  also  be  referred  to  as  an  illustration  of  the 
boldness  and  skill  of  our  neighbours  in  the  use  of  thi.s 
material,  as  well  as  of  the  great  service  it  is  susceptible  of 
rendering,  when  it  may  be  desirable  to  found  structures  in 
deep  water.  Unfortunately  the  study  of  the  propertio.s  of 
the  various  kinds  of  lime  is  not  a favourite  one  in  Eng- 
land,  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  to  this  peculiarity  of  our  ordi- 
nary professional  education  that  we  may  attribute  the 
comparatively  limited  use  made  in  this  country  of  con- 
crete as  a material  of  general  construction,  and  its  ex- 
clusive eniploymeiit  in  foundation  works.  Perhaps  the 
e-xplanation  of  the  preference  for  cement,  fir  hydraulic 
lime^  so  common  amongst  our  constructors,  may  be 
fomid  111  the  same  neglect  of  this  important  material. 

Tlie  substitution  of  cast-iron  piles  and  plates  for  limber 
piles  ami  sheeting,  of  which  instances  may  be  observed  in 
the  wharf  wall  of  the  Blackwall  railway  station,  of  the 
Adelaidc-wharf,  and  of  the  Chelsea  and  Westminster 
bridges,  may  be  cited  as  illustrations  of  the  application  of 
that  material  to  foundation  purposes,  at  least  in  an  in- 
direct  manner.  But  the  greatest  raodifleations  lately  in- 
troduced in  this  detail  of  construction  were,  firstly 
tho.se  by  tlie  French  engineers  subsequently  to  1816  iil 
the  manner  of  founding  their  bridges  (by  the  use  of  close 
sheeting,  the  interior  of  which  was  then  dredged  out  am] 
filled  111  with  concrete),  instead  of  the  old  and  e.vpensive 
method  of  forming  coffer  dams— a method  now  almost 
universally  exploded  on  the  Coutinent,  though,  unfor- 
tunately, some  of  the  leading  English  engineers  did  nut 
scruple  to  attack  Mr.  Page,  with  great  personal  bitter- 
ness,  for  introducing  it  in  the  new  Westminster-bri.lge 
Secondly,  we  may  quote  the  application  of  Mitchell’s  screw 
piles,  and  the  Introduction  of  the  Naysmith  and  of  other 
description.^  of  steam  pite-driving  machinery.  Thirdly, 
we  may  quote  the  Introduction  of  Dr.  Pott’s  system  of 
driving  hollow  cylinders  of  metal,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing as  it  were  permanent  masonry  piles  under  the  base- 
ment courses  of  a bridge.  Fourthly,  the  idea,  upon  which 
Coulomb,  in  the  la.st  century,  based  a system  for  execut- 
has  been  considerably  mo- 
dified and  extended  in  the  course  of  the  execution  of  the 
new  Rochester.  Saltash,  and  the  Strasbourg  and  Kiel 
bridges,  hi  these  cases,  large  hollow  cylinders  were  sunk 
through  the  moveable  or  compressible  upper  strata  to 
the  solid  subjacent  rock,  by  the  application  of  machinery 
for  the  compression  of  the  air  in  the  cylinders  themselves. 
pe.scrlptions  of  these  very  remarkable  works  may  be  found 
in  ‘ Les  Aiinales  des  Fonts  et  Chnnssi'-pa  ” fnr  Mn,.  0...1 


Read  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Burnell,  at  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, as  elsewhere  meutioned. 


-..i/i.,«ju3  i/i  LiiL-ai:  very  remarKaDie  works  may  be  found 
...  Les  Aiinales  des  Fonts  et  Chaussces,”  for  May  and 
June,  1859;  In  " Les  Nouvelles  Aiinales  de  Construction,” 
November,  1858;  in  tlie  “Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms”  of 
the  Architectural  Publication  Society;  and  in  a pamphlet  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  which,  unfortunately,  was  not  published, 
upon  the  foundations  of  Rochester  Bridge.  This  pam- 
phlet was,  it  may  be  observed,  of  the  greater  value  from 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Hughes  conducted  that  remarkably 
successful  operation.  A fifth  modification  of  the  method 
of  foiuiding  buildings  upon  compressible  subsoils  may 
perhaps,  be  here  mentioned:  it  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
layer,  of  more  or  le.ss  thickness,  of  fine  sand,  which  is  pre- 
vented from  spreading  laterally  and  extends  over  the  whole 
bearing  surface  of  the  building.  Infact,  practically,  sharp 
silicious  sand  is  incompressible ; for,  as  its  particles  have 
usually  as  little  cohesion  as  the  molecules  of  a fluid,  a 
vveiglit  brought  upon  one  portion  of  the  surface  becomes 
distributed  over  the  whole,  if  simply  the  weight  be  pre- 
vented from  piercing  the  surface,  and  if  the  sand  be  pre- 
vented from  moving  laterally.  This  method  of  founding 
has  been  adopted  in  the  execution  of  some  heavy  embank- 
ments carried  over  peat  mosses,  and  I have  my.self  applied 
It  in  the  erection  of  some  exten.^ive  cotton  warehouses  on 
the  soft  alluvial  soil  lands  near  Havre. 

2nd.  About  the  end  of  the  last  century  cast-iron  began 
to  be  used  for  building  purposes,  and  the  execution  nf  the 
Coatbrook  Dale  and  of  the  Sunderland  bridges,  the  former 
of  wliich  was  completed  in  177;  from  the  designs  of 
Thomas  Pritchard  and  Abraliam  Derby,  and  the  latter  from 
those  of  Thomas  Payne  in  1796.  But  the  general  applica- 
tion of  this  materia!  appears  to  date  from  the  period  when 
Telford  employed  it  in  the  construction  of  the  Chirk  and 
Pontycabtlc  aqueducts,  tlie  first  stone  of  the  latter  of  which 
was  laid  25th  July,  1/95,  and  of  the  former  17th  June,  1796. 
Telford  also,  in  1796,  commenced  the  construction  of 
Buildwas  Bridge  with  an  arch  of  lao  feet  span;  and  subse- 
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quently  the  practical  and  theoretical  investigations  car- 
ried on  in  our  own  country  into  the  properties  of  this 
material  by  such  engineers  as  Telford,  Rennie,  Rastrick, 
Brunei,  Stephenson,  and  by  such  physicians  asTrcdgold, 
Barlow,  Navicr,  and  lastly  by  Willis,  Mosely,  Morin,  and 
llodgkinson,  have  admitted  its  application  in  the  most 
varied  manners  and  ou  the  largest  scale,  in  the  forms  of 
girders,  voussoirs,  pipes  of  enormous  size,  railings,  and 
oniamontal  decorations.  Tiie  improvements  in  the  science 
of  metallurgy  liave,  indeed,  contributed  to  bring  cast-iron 
into  almost  universal  use;  but  it  is  necessary  here  to 
remark  that  the  introduction  of  the  hot  blast  in  the  smelt- 
ing of  iron,  about  18il,  and  tlic  method  of  converting  the 
cinder-iron,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Hill  & Co.  of  Merthyr, 
has  so  materially  deteriorated  the  qualities  of  mercantile 
cast-iron,  that  considerable  discretion  must  be  exercised 
by  tiie  architect  and  tlie  engineer  in  the  application  of  the 
ontiiinry  formula:  given  for  its  use. 

The  imilding  arts  have  benefited  bytlic  improvements  in 
metallurgy  in  other  ways  tiian  in  the  clieapening  of  cast- 
iron.  Thus,  for  instonce,  the  facilities  afforded  by  these 
improvements  for  the  manufacture  of  rolled  plate  and 
angle  iron,  under  tiie  inilucncc  of  tiie  constantly  increas- 
ing exigencies  of  tiie  public,  forced  architects  and  engi- 
neers to  adopt,  about  1846,  the  plate  iron  system  of  girders, 
witii  which  the  names  of  Stephenson,  rairbairn,  Uodg- 
kinson,  and  Clark  will  always  beconnected  as  inventors  and 
uiipliers.  Wrought-iron  is  now  also  used  largely  in  bridge 
construction,  in  the  shape  of  chain  and  wire  suspensions, 
or  in  the  form  of  lattice  girders,  or  even  as  girders  avow- 
edly designed  to  resist  principally  efforts  of  compression  ; 
and.  more  latterly  still,  the  introduction  of  Bessemer’s 
system  of  preparing  steel  seems  likely  to  modify  to  some 
extent  tlic  methods  of  girder  and  chain  structure  at  pre- 
sent received ; for,  if  tiie  powers  of  resistance  of  tlie  steel 
so  made  should  prove  to  l>e  tolerably  uniform,  its  greater 
elasticity  will,  in  many  iustanccs,  lead  to  its  substitution 
for  the  cheaper  but  less  elastic  and,  consequently,  bulkier 
wrouglit-iron. 

Again,  the  diminished  cost,  since  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  of  some  of  the  other  metals,  has  increased 
the  number  of  materials  at  the  command  of  the  architect 
and  engineer,  for  both  constructive  and  oimaniental  pur- 
poses. The  preparation  and  extraction  of  zinc,  copper, 
and  till,  for  example,  have  all  been  diminished  in  cost  of 
late  years ; and  consequently  the  manufacture  of  their 
alloys  has  followed  the  same  direction.  The  applications 
of  platinum,  aluminium,  and  iridium,  are  as  yet  too  few, 
and  too  co.stly,  for  ordinary  building  purposes;  but  the 
alloys  of  aluminium  seem  likely,  in  fine  machinery 
works,  to  supplant  the  use  of  guii-mctal  entirely.  The 
new  methods  of  preparing  lead  for  mercantile  purposes, 
in  the  form  of  rolled  sheet  and  drawn  pipes,  or  even  in 
the  form  of  pipes  made  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and  tlie 
introduction  of  the  various  methods  for  galvanizing  iron, 
liotli  cast  and  wrought,  have  equally  increased  the  re- 
sources of  the  builder  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  Even  as  late  as  1840,  we  may  add, 
mucli  cast  lead  was  employed : at  the  present  day  none 
but  tlie  rolled  lend  is  used. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  dwell  for  a short 
time  uiion  the  reciprocal  influence  which  the  arts  of  loco- 
motion, and  of  construction,  have  exercised  upon  one 
another.  The  execution  of  the  great  network  of  canals, 
now  very  unfairly  neglected,  led  to  the  discovery  of  ex- 
peditious modes  of  forming  earthen  embankments,  to  the 
ra))id  execution  of  tunnels,  and  to  the  application  of  cast 
iron  to  building  purposes.  Simultaneously  with  the 
establishment  of  this  canal  system,  the  wonderfui  .system 
of  our  tunipike  and  parish  roads  was  being  developed ; — 
at  the  same  period,  be  it  observed,  that  tlie  first  Imperial 
Government  of  France  wo-s  carrying  on  tlie  works  of  the 
Simplon,  Mont  Cenis,  and  Riviera  routes.  In  the  course 
of  tlic  execution  of  the  English  roads,  Telford  displayed 
the  originality  of  his  genius,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
suspension  principle  in  bridge  building,  at  Meiiai,  Con- 
way, &C-,  and  thus  solved  the  great  difficulty  of  spanning 
wide  openings  at  a sinali  expense:  whilst  the  execution 
of  the  Soutliwai'k  Bridge,  by  Mr.  John  Roiuiic,  proved 
the  extraordinary  capabilities  of  cast  iron,  as  applied  to 
arches.  But  it  was  tlie  railway  system  which  gave  the 
great  impulse  to  the  aids  of  construction,  by  the  compul- 
sory inO'oduction  of  wrought  iron  as  the  material  to  be 
employed  in  the  cxecutinu  of  girder-bridges.  It  may  be 
tliat  some  devoted  admirers  of  the  architectural  styles  of 
peculiar  epochs  may  regret  the  facilities  afforded  for  car- 
rying out  trabeated  construction,  by  the  discovery  of  Die 
laws  of  resistance  of  wrought-iron  girders,  in  the  course 
of  the  experiments  required  before  attempting  the  con- 
struction of  the  tubes  for  the  Menai  and  Conway  Bridges. 
There  are,  however.  I believe,  few  practical  arcliitects 
who  do  not  feel,  and  who  do  not  willingly  acknowledge 
the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  to  the  illustrious  men  who 
have  so  immeasurably  extended  the  resources  of  their 
art. 

Tiie  introduction  of  new  building  materials  has  not 
been  limited  to  the  metals  alone ; for  since  the  peace  of 
1815  especially  the  world  has  been  ransacked  to  supply 
our  markets.  Marbles  are  brouglit  from  the  French 
Ryrennees,  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Russia; 
whilst,  oddly  enough,  we  as  perscveringly  neglect  the 
resources  our  own  country  aflbrds,  as  in  the  cases  of  the 
marbles  found  near  Plymouth,  in  Derbyshire,  and  in  the 
isle  of  Anglcsea,  and  in  Ireland.  The  Caen,  Aubigny,  and 
Maltese  stones,  have  been  used  here  sometimes  on  a large 
scale,  and  with  tolerable  success,  when  proper  precautions 
have  been  taken;  but  the  more  resisting  tertiary  lime- 
stones of  the  Paris  basin,  strange  to  say,  liave  never  been 
introduced.  At  liome,  our  stone-merchants  have  been 
more  active,  for,  since  1800,  the  great  market  of  London 
and  the  west  of  England  has  been  supplied  with  numerous 
varieties  of  stone  previously  unknown  to  our  masons. 
The  oolitic  series  has  furnished  us  the  Baniac,  Kettering, 
and  Bath  stones,  to  which  new  railway  facilities  will  soon 
probably  add  the  Upway  and  Tishury  varieties  of  the  Port- 
land  stone.  The  magnesian  limestone  series  has  supplied 
tlic  Aiiston  stone,  the  value  of  wliich  (in  our  London 
atmosphere  at  least)  seems  to  be  more  than  equivocal. 
The  sandstones  from  Yorkshire,  the  millstone  grits  of 
Bramlcy  Fall,  and  the  various]  stones  from  Craigloith, 
Arbroath,  Dundee,  &c. ; the  slates  of  Bangor,  the  flag- 
stones of  Caithness,  Rockhill,  Yorksliire,  Arbroath,  Sic., 
lias’c  all  likewise  been  recently  added  to  our  resources, 
and,  judiciously  employed,  they  might  immeasurably  in- 
crease the  facilities  lor  the  execution  of  polychromic 
decoration.  The  recent  introduction  of  the  wliite  Suffolk 
lirick,  and  of  the  variously-coloured  marl  and  kiln-burnt 
liricks,  naturally  acted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
introduction  of  the  variously-coloured  stones  above  men- 
tioned ; or  of  tlie  asphalte,  the  use  of  which,  on  a large 
scale,  only  dates  from  1837. 

The  same  activity  has  been  displayed  in  the  timber 
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trade,  and  the  number  of  woods  at  our  command  has 
greatly  augmented  since  the  peace  of  1815  especially. 
Fiscal  arrangements  have,  however,  somewhat  interfered 
with  the  natural  course  of  the  timber  trade ; for  until  a 
very  recent  period  there  was  a differential  duty  in  favour 
of  our  colonial  produce,  wliich  tended  to  keep  foreign 
woods  from  our  market.  Since  the  excessive  favour  thus 
shown  has  been  withdrawn,  a great  change  has  come  over 
our  timber  trade.  There  is  now  not  the  slightest  advan- 
tage in  the  use  of  Canadian  or  American  baulks;  and 
none  but  the  superior  descriptions  of  red  and  yellow  pine 
deals  arc  likely  to  be  sold  here.  Nearly  all  tlie  fir  timber 
used  in  England  now  comes  from  the  iiortli  of  Europe, 
and  (as  is  universally  known),  it  is  of  a superior  quality  to 
tlint  of  the  timber  formerly  brouglit  from  America;  though 
unqncstioiiably  the  new  woods,  such  as  hackmatac.  cedar, 
green  heart,  imported  from  tliat  continent,  should  he  ex- 
empted from  the  implicit  condemnation  contained  in  tliis 
observation.  For  the  two  first-named  of  these  woods 
liave  great  power  of  resistance  to  the  effects  of  alternate 
dryness  and  moisture ; tlie  latter,  the  green  heart,  i.s  said 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  tlie  teredo  navalis,  and  of  other 
boring  worms.  Perhaps  tliese  newly  introduced  woods 
arc  more  especially  adapted  to  engineering  purposes  than 
to  those  more  correctly  named  as  architectural ; but  the 
Italian  and  Russian  oak,  the  African  and  Moulmein  teak, 
the  bird’s-eye  maple,  and  satin  wood,  and  the  newly  im- 
ported Vancouver’s  Island  timber,  have  placed  at  our 
disposal  extraordinary  facilities  for  the  execution  of 
beautiful  architectural  details  in  this  class  of  materials.  I , 
would  beg  to  dwell  awhile  upon  the  consideration  of  the  | 
last-mentioned  wood,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great ' 
advantages  it  offers  in  the  execution  of  constructive  de- 
tails from  the  enormous  length. • and  scantling,  it  presents,  i 
which  render  it  invaluable  for  roofing  purpo.ses,  but  also  I 
on  account  of  the  beauty  and  the  cleanness  of  its  grain.  1 ' 
have  employed  it  myself  for  some  elaborately  panelled  ' 
wainscoting:  and  I distinctly  state  that  I never  saw  any  . 
fir  timber  fit  to  be  compared  with  it.  The  workmen  who  j 
may  use  this  wood  will,  it  may  be  added,  find  that  it  re-  I 
quires  that  the  tools  should  be  kept  remarkably  sharp,  but  ! 
no  other  extra  precaution  need  be  taken  in  working  it.  ■ 

It  would  not  be  just  to  dismiss,  with  a merely  incidental  ■ 
notice,  the  wonderful  improvements  lately  made  in  the 
ornamental  ceramic  and  vitreous  arts.  The  extenive  use 
of  stoneware  in  the  manufacture  of  pipes  for  house- 
sewers,  water-closets,  See.,  of  glazed  earthenware  for 
tiles,  sinks,  and  numerous  other  domestic  purposes,  and 
of  encaustic  tiles,  Palissy  ware,  China  and  Parian  wares, 
have,  for  instance,  enabled  architects  to  attain  new  and 
brilliant  effects.  Messrs.  Minton,  Copeland,  Davenport, 
and  their  colleagues,  have  indeed  nobly  carried  forward 
the  art  so  brilliantly  inaugurated  in  the  last  century  by 
Wedgwood,  but  perhaps  the  most  decided  revolution 
effected  of  late  years  in  the  details  of  the  arts  of  construc- 
tion, is  the  one  which  has  taken  place  in  the  glass  manu- 
factures, in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  excise 
duties  about  twenty  years  since.  The  glass  formerly  used 
in  England  was  both  small  in  dimension  and  bad  in 
quality,  whereas  at  the  present  day  the  quality  and 
dimensions  of  mercantile  glass  arc  such  as  to  enable  the 
architect  to  execute  any  description  of  ornamental  work 
he  may  possibly  require,  so  far,  at  least,  as  those  materials 
are  concerned.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Government 
may  profit  by  the  lesson  thus  taught  them,  and  that  they 
may  relieve  the  manufacturers  of  paper-hangings  from 
the  dilliciilties  thrown  in  their  way  by  the  c.xcisc  upon 
paper.  Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  here  to  digress  a little 
into  the  region  of  political  economy,  and  to  observe  that 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  an  imi>rovement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper-hangings  would  immediately  follow  upon 
the  abolition  of  the  paper  duty.  It  requires  some  time 
before  the  conditions  of  a manufacture  can  adapt  them- 
selves to  new  fiscal  arrangements ; and,  as  in  the  ca-se  of 
the  repeal  of  the  excise  on  glass,  it  was  some  years  before 
our  manufacturers  derived  the  full  benefit  of  the  measure; 
and  as  in  the  case  of  the  repeal  of  the  excise  on  bricks, 
little  change  has  yet  been  effected ; so  in  the  case  of 
paper-hangings,  it  may  be  some  years  before  our  manu- 
facturers may  recover  their  ancient  position  in  competi- 
tion with  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries. 

The  science  of  applied  chemistry  has,  since  1800,  ren- 
dered service  to  the  arts  of  construction  in  other  cases 
than  those  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
cements,  orwith  the  improvements  in  metallurgy  and  the 
ceramic  arts.  Thus,  the  introduction  of  the  oxide  of  zinc, 
or  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  as  a substitute  for  the  oxide  of 
lead,  as  the  base  of  oil  colours;  the  great  improvements 
lately  effected  by  the  able  chemists  of  France  and  Bavaria, 
under  the  guidance  of  such  artists  as  Ingres  and  Cor- 
nelius, in  the  painting  on  glass;  the  processes  of  Kuhlmann 
and  Ransome  for  the  preservation  of  building  stone,  by  the 
application  of  soluble  silicates ; and  the  processes  of  Kyan, 
Margery,  Bethcll,  and  others,  for  the  preservation  of 
timber,  by  the  use  of  salts  of  mercury,  or  copper,  or  of 
creosote ; and  the  discovery  and  application  of  the  electro- 
type process  by  Spencer,  may  be  cited  amongst  tne  more 
apparent  benefits  conferred  of  late  years  upon  our  pursuit 
by  chemistry.  I do  not  dwell  upon  the  technical  improve- 
ments in  the  mouldingof  horn  furniture,  in  the  applications 
of  caoutchouc,  gutta  perclia,  leather,  or  of  the  textile 
fabrics;  nor  do  1 dwell  upon  the  wonderful  change  which 
has  been  effected  of  late  years  in  the  mode  of  procuring 
and  of  distributing  artificial  light,  because  these  various 
manufactures  are  of  a character  sufilciently  distinct  to 
require  separate  notice.  Butit  must  he  evident  that  every 
one  of  these  improvements  in  manufactures  has  acted 
markedly  upon  the  style  and  character  of  many  details  of 
the  architectural  decoration  of  our  house  interiors  espe- 
cially; at  the  same  time  that  it  has  enabled  us  to  attain 
effects  which  it  would,  previously  to  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  have  been  absurd  even  to  have  attempted. 
The  increased  number  of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  oils, 
and  of  varnishes  and  pigments,  lately  placed  at  our  service, 
have  likewise  exercised  a distinct  influence  upon  orna- 
mental decoration. 

The  third  branch  of  the  subject  before  us,  viz.,  the 
review  of  the  improvements  effected  in  the  arts  of  con- 
struction by  the  use  of  new  tools  and  machinery,  ought, 
properly  speaking,  to  be  divided  into  two  sections,  one  of 
which  would  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  tools 
used  ill  the  manufacture  of  other  tools ; and  the  second, 
to  the  consideration  of  the  machinery  actually  employed 
in  building  operations.  It  would,  however,  occupy  too 
much  of  our  time  were  we  to  dwell  upon  the  principle':, 
or  the  details,  of  wheel  and  screw  cutting,  of  turning, 
punching,  slotting,  and  boring  engines,  important  though 
tlioy  be  in  the  history  ol  art ; and  1 propose  only  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  new  machinery  which  comes  imme- 
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diately  under  the  notice  of  the  architect  and  building 
engineer.  The  number  of  these  machines  is  daily  increas- 
ing; for  the  continued  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages,  the 
scarcity  of  labour  produced  by  the  extraordinary  emi^gra- 
tion  of  late  years,  and  the  consequent  almost  inevitable 
restlessness  and  indocility  of  the  labouring  class,  have 
driven  the  employers  of  skilled  labour  to  seek  to  substi- 
tute mechanical  for  manual  labour,  wherever  it  has  been 
possible  BO  to  do.  As  the  architect  formerly  was  expected 
to  know  something  at  least  of  the  names  and  uses  of  the 
tools  employed  in  the  various  building  trades,  so  now  he 
must  understand  the  general  action  of  the  machinery  by 
means  of  which  his  designs  are  carried  into  effect,  and 
which  are  employed  in  the  works  he  is  expected  to  value. 

In  carpentry  machinery  is  little  used,  unless  it  be  for  the 
purposes  of  driving  piles,  or  of  hoisting  and  transiiorting 
wood.  Some  years  ago,  I had  the  honour  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  former  class  of  engines  ; and  at  present  I 
would  simply  add,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  old  ringing  pile-engine  was  the  only  one  in 
use.  This  was  replaced  gradually  by  the  heavy  monkey, 
worked  by  the  crab;  and,  subsequently  to  1844,  by  the 
steam  pile-driver,  by  Naysmitli’s  hammer,  and  by  Dr. 
Pott’s  system  of  pneumatic  pressure.  For  the  purpnsc.s 
' of  hoisting  and  transporting  timber,  the  first  great  im- 
I provements  made  since  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
^ tury,  were  those  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Rennie,  in 
' the  mahogany-sheds  of  the  West-India  Docks,  which 
have  in  fact  served  a.s  the  types  for  all  the  more  modern 
travelling- cranes.  Mr.  Telford  introduced  some  ingenious 
modifications  of  both  the  pit  and  the  double  crane,  in  his 
various  canal  and  dock  works;  and  in  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant ship-building  establishments,  the  derrick  has  been 
latterly  apiilied  for  the  purpose  of  hoisting  long,  cumbrous 
timbers.  In  ordinary  arcbitectural  practice,  however,  a 
“guy  poll  ” and  a crab  are  nearly  all  the  hoisting  inaclii- 
ncry  required  for  handling  carpenters’  work,  just  as  they 
were  “sixty  years  since.’’ 

Since  1830  the  application  of  machinery  to  the  various 
descriptioua  of  joiner’s  work  has,  however,  taken  place  ou 
a mnen  more  extensive  scale.  The  circular  saw.  and  tlio 
block  machinery,  established  by  .Sir  Mark  Brunei  at 
Portsmouth,  was  the  first  step  in  this  direction  ; and 
it  WHS  followed  by  the  general  introduction  of  (he  fnime 
or  pit  saw,  and  of  the  circular  and  the  veneering  saws 
now  80  common.  More  latterly  still,  the  ploughing, 
grooving,  tenon-cutting,  planing,  moulding,  fillialering, 
and  even  carving  machinery  has  been  introduced  liilst 
the  system  of  artificial  desication  lias  been  rendered 
available  for  building  purposes —with  what  success  it 
would  yet  bo  hard  to  say.  Machinery  has  likewise  been 
applied  to  the  sawing,  working,  and  polishing  of  marbles, 
slates,  and  stones  01  a uniform  quality;  to  the  making  of 
mortar,  the  tempering  of  clays  for  brick  and  pipe  making, 
the  moulding  of  such  bricks  and  pipes,  the  grinding  of 
limes  and  cements,  the  rolling  of  metals  into  various 
forms,  the  hoisting  of  building  materials  to  great  heights 
(as  eieraplilied  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in 
the  ve^  remarkable  structures  around  the  new  Busins  at 
Marsciflesj.tbe  execution  of  earthworks  in  formations  of  a 
tolerably  uniform  character,  and  to  the  execution  of  Arte- 
sian horiDga  of  great  depth.  The  motive  power  adopted 
for  the  above  descriptions  of  machinery  has  varied  in 
accordance  with  the  neccseilies  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
situations  where  they  have  been  applied;  and  wind,  water, 
and  steam  have  been  pressed  into  our  service.  In  England, 
however,  the  tendency  is  decidedly  to  use  steam  on  nearly 
all  occasions,  in  preference  to  the  apparently  cheaper,  but 
more  uncertain,  natural  agents.  Hydraulic  power  has, 
however,  latterly  been  employed  with  remarkable  success 
in  many  cases  ; such,  for  inatauce,  as  the  hoisting  of  (lio 
gigantic  tubes  of  the  Menai  and  SaltasliBridgo,  in  launch- 
ing the  Great  Eastern,  &c.;  and  the  facility  with  which 
the  ordinary  unloading  operations  of  the  Docks  are  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  hydraulic  machinery,  would  induce  us 
to  believe  that  it  might  equally  be  applied  in  building 
operations,  when  largo  quantities  of  work  are  to  he  per- 
formed in  a small  space  and  in  a brief  period.  In  the 
construction  of  many  of  the  railway  viaducts  lately  erected, 
steam  machinery  has  been  used  for  hoisting  the  materials  ; 
but  I am  not  aware  that  hydraulic  maobiaery  has  hitherto 
been  so  applied. 

lu  one  0:  the  branches  of  an  architect’s  duties  {which 
modern  practice  seems  likely  to  withdraw  from  the 
members  of  that  profession,  in  order  to  confide  them  to 
the  newly-established  class  of  civil  engineer),  but  which 
formerly  was  considered  to  be,  as  I have  called  it,  a 
“ branch  of  the  architect's  duties,  viz.,  the  construction  of 
bridges,  two  minor  mechanical  improvements  may  ho 
alluded  to  as  having  been  introduced  since  1310,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  previously  mentioned.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  application  of  boring  machinery  to  the  formation  of 
the  passages  for  tho  tying-dowu  chains  of  suspension 
bridges  ; to  the  preparation  of  the  holes  for  receiving  the 
tubes,  subsequently  filled  in  with  concrete,  intended  to 
replace  piles  under  the  body  of  the  structure;  and, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
subsoil  of  the  intended  position  of  the  bridge.  The 
second  of  these  improvements  is  tho  one  connected  with 
the  lowering  of  the  centres  of  an  arch,  an  operation  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  that  branch  of  construetion,  for  if 
the  centres  should  be  removed  abruptly, or  with  ajar,  tho 
solidity  of  the  vault  they  support  may  be  dangerously  af- 
foctod.  There  have  been  several  notices  in  the  “Aunalesdes 
Pouts  et  Chauasdes,’’  especially  since  1848,  on  this  subject, 
to  which  I beg  to  refer  my  hearers.  At  present  it  may 
suUice  to  any  that  the  system  which  has  been  most  pro- 
minently brought  forward  is  the  one  in  which  tho  centres 
are  made  to  bear  on  bags  filled  with  dry  sand.  The  escape 
of  the  sand  is  regulated  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  uuder 
iustantuneous  control,  and  tho  centres  are  thus  cased 
without  shook  or  jnrof  any  description. 

In  ordinary  building  operations  very  little  improveraent 
has  been,  or.couht  be  made  upon  tho  implements  formerly 
used.  The  shapes  of  shovels,  spades,  tools,  navvies’ 
barrows,  dobbin  carts,  earth  waggons,  timber  and  stone 
whims,  spring  carts,  with  straight  or  cranked  axles,  car- 
enters',  smiths’,  or  masons'  tools,  have  all,  no  doubt, 
een  greatly  modified  to  meet  the  continual  demands  for 
rapidity  of  execution  ; but  it  would  hardly  enter  into  our 
province  to  notice  them.  Neither  would  it  bo  worth 
our  while  to  dwell  upon  the  improvements  in,  or  tho  ap- 
plications of,  the  ordinary  Brainah'spress,  or  of  the  screw- 
jack  ; and  we  can  only  in  passing  allude  to  tho  ingciiioua 
devices  adopted  by  our  Transatlantic  brethren  for  trans- 
porting,  bodily,  the  buildings  they  wish  to  preserve,  and 
to  the  cumbrous  machinery  employed  by  M.  Lebiis  lo  raise 
tho  Obelisquo  de  Luxor,  at  Paris,  in  1 837.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, also,  attention  ought  to  be  called  to  the  wonderful 
changes  which  have  been  superinduced  in  ourmodern  do- 
mestic arrangements  by  the  universal  application  of  the 
water-closet  system,  b^  the  improvements  m the  details  of 
water  supply,  by  tho  fraprovea  methods  of  heating,  light- 
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inK,  nnd  ventilation;  and  even  by  the  use  of  speaking- 
tubes,  and  in  some  cases  of  the  Electric  Telegraph.  But 
tbc  mere  cnunicratiou  of  these  adaptations  of  physical 
science  to  the  ordinary  wants  of  life,  is  sulDcieut  to  show 
the  range  of  the  investigation  before  us,  and  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  including  the  whole  of  it  in  one  lecture.  It 
may  sulBce,  therefore,  at  present  to  say,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  all  that  is  going  on  around  us  is  to  increase  the 
niinilicr  of  the  material  elements  of  comfort  at  our  dis- 
posal, if  only  by  reason  of  the  facilities  they  afford  for  im- 
proving the  sanitary  state  of  our  homes.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  all  the  improvements  in  the  arts  of  build- 
ing, tend  pr|uully  to  increaso  the  powers  of  the  architect 
of  (lie  jircscnt  day  to  produce  effects  in  the  (Cstheticul 
branch  of  liis  pursuit,  which  were  physically  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  predecessors,  devoid  as  they  were  of  the 
wonderlul  faciliiioa  oll'crcd  by  the  new  materials,  the  new 
prnecases,  and  the  new  machinery  which  have  been  intro- 
duced aiiljaequently  to  “sixty  years  since.”  The  power 
o(  obtaining  and  handling  stones,  and  beams  of  giguutic 
dimensions,  of  spanning  great  openings  by  the  use  of 
small  materials  connected  by  new  mechanical  processes, 
or  by  new  cements,  and  of  erecting  important  structures 
in  positions  wherein  formerly  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible  to  attempt  any  permanent  work,  have  given  rise 
to  (I  spirit  of  boldness  and  hardiness  of  mechanical  during 
which  must  eventually  react  upon  the  artislio  expression 
of  our  age.  An  attonipt  was  made,  in  tbc  erection  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  to  eliminalo  a stylo  of  architecture  which 
should  be  chariicterislic  of  the  state  of  the  mechanical 
iirls  of  tlio  dny;  and  in  the  Menai  tubular  bridge  a 
Bti'uctiire  has  been  raised,  whoso  simplicity  and  grandenr 
of  effect  approach  ns  near  to  the  character  of  sublimity 
as  cun  be  conceived.  Neither  of  these  structures  was, 
however,  faultless  us  a work  of  art,— the  Crystal  Palaces, 
both  old  and  new,  being,  in  my  opinion,  as  ugly  as  they 
could  well  have  lieeu  ; — Imt  the  signal  has  been  given, 
the  path  in  wliich  we  ought  to  march  has  been  indicated  ; 
and  if  wo  boldly  look  forward,  instead  of  backward, — if 
we  strive  to  create  an  arehilecturo  of  the  future,  instead 
of  contenting  ourselves  with  an  architecture  entirely  based 
upou  a reproduction  of  tlio  past,  the  progress  made  in  the 
meehiinical  arts  of  late  years  will  not  remain  much  longer 
BO  sterile  as  it  has  been  for  architecture.  Cue  of  the  first 
lessons  to  be  loariit  by  the  artists  who  would  seek  to  make 
to  themselves  an  abiding  reputation  by  their  application 
of  the  means  and  appliances  lately  placed  at  their  disposal 
seems  to  mo  to  lie,  llint  tlie  laws  affecliug  the  resistances 
of  the  materials  Ihein.selvea  rerjuire  that  they  should  be 
treated  in  many  cases  so  very  (lilTcreutly  from  the  older 
materials  that  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  adhere  to  archreo- 
logical  correctness  of  detail,  or,  in  other  words,  to  en- 
deavour strictly  to  apply  the  principles  of  ornumontatinn 
of  styles  of  art  which  prcvaiicd  in  other  times,  I allude 
especially  to  the  niiserahlc  attempts  to  be  scon  in  our  own 
country  and  abroad  to  execute  Gothic  or  Grecian  designs, 
such  as  bridges,  colonnades,  &c.,  in  cast  iron  ; because  the 
feeling  of  logical  impropriety  must  bo  excited  when  we 
look  at  the  pointed  arches  and  the  meagre  chamfering  of 
what  it  is  the  custom  to  call  a Gothic  cast-iron  bridge, 
and  the  intercoluncnialions  of  the  so-styled  Grecian 
colonnades  must  always  offend  an  educated  eye.  In 
fact,  just  ns  the  use  of  the  Grecian  marbles,  and  of  the 
Roman  bricks,  led  those  nations  respectively  to  modify  the 
forms  of  art  they  had  received  from  other  nations,  so 
ought  the  use^  of  tlie  cast  and  wrought  iron,  of  the  glass 
and  cement  of  our  day,  to  lead  us  by  degrees  to  eliminate 
11  stylo  which  should  be  chnracicristic  of  our  generation. 

It  seems,  indeed,  to_  me,  that  the  moral  to  he  derived 
from  our  cursory  review  of  the  improvements  made  since 
18C0  in  Ibo  mcclianicaf  arts  of  construction,  is  precisely 
that  it  behoves  ns  all,  engiueers  and  architects,  to  seek  to 
discover  the  true  spirit  in  which  those  improvements 
should  he  applied.  The  materials,  machinery,  and  priiici- 
jilcs  of  practical  execution  lately  introduced,  regarded  as 
elenicuta  of  art,  ought,  I think,  to  be  used  with  reference 
to  the  physical  ami  mathematical  laws  affecting  them, 
rather  than  with  reference  to  their  powers  of  adaptation 
to  any  iiurtieular  stylo  of  architecture,  in  new  buildings 
cspcciHlIy.  There  should  he  no  attempt  to  produce,  by 
the  aid  of  (joat  aud  wrought  iron,  for  instance,  snam  Gothic 
tracery,  with  all  the  joints  of  the  stone  ribs  elaborately 
reproduced  by  marks  on  the  face,  such  us  I have 
Been  in  some  instances  abroad.  Cements  should  not 
be  used  with  scorings,  in  order  to  look  like  stone; 
nor  should  cast-iron  columns  bo  painted  to  look  like 
marble.  Each  material  should  be  used  in  the  position 
for  which  it  it  best  adopted;  and  should  “tell  its  own 
tale,”  honestly  and  without  disguise,  in  a way  to  satisfy 
the  judgment  of  even  those  who  have  not  the  time  to  seek 
the  buKion  e.xplanntiun  of  the  objects  directly  before  them. 
Possibly  the  earnest  attempt  to  bring  about  this  result 
may  cause  the  quarrels  of  C/ns$ici»t»  and  MidiircalieU  to 
fall  into  comparative  insigniUciince  ; but  candidly,  would 
(hat  bo  ft  njisfortune  ? Why  need  we  be  always  “ au 
char  de  la  raison  attcle  par  derricro  ? ” Must  wo  always 
bo  compelled  to  seek  in  the  pruclice  of  the  past  ajuslilicii- 
tion  for  the  desjgns  we  may  make,  and  the  system  of  con- 
Btruclioii  wo  may  adopt,  when  tho  whole  tendency  of  our 
civilization,  and  the  spirit  of  the  ago,  would  lead  us  to 
strikeout  a path  of  our  own,  distinct  in  its  characterfrom 
thoso  of  former  times,  though  of  course  based  upon  the 
Hsslheticul  principles  which  tlie  experience  of  ages  has 
coiilirmed  ? In  the  charming  opera,  “ La  Dame  Blanche,” 
founded  on  two  or  three  of  Sir  W.  Scott's  romances,  one 
of  the  characters  repeats  as  a reason  for  doina  some  old- 
fashioned  act,  “ Car  e'est  ainsi  que  cela  se  pratiquent  eii  '* 

— *■  Ecosae  il  y a soixante  ans.’’  We,  it  is  true,  are  little 
disposed  now  to  seek  models  from  amongst  those  who 
practised  “ sixty  years  since and  they  themselves  could 
boast  of  little  originality  of  invention.  Tho  architocta, 
engineers,  and  mechanicians  of,  and  subsequent  to,  that 
period  have,  however,  endowed  us  with  means  and  ap- 
plintues  which,  rightly  used,  would  enable  us  to  leave 
" our  foct-priuts  on  the  sands  of  lime,"  if  only  we  dare  to 
think  and  reason  for  ourselves,  May  we  not,  therefore, 
consider  that  the  course  wo  ought  to  follow  should  bo 
to  strive  after  the  attainment  of  a stylo  which  should 
be  characterized  by  its  mass  aud  simplicity  of  out- 
line, its  boldness  and  its  truth,  its  strength  and  sub- 
limity in  structures,  which  may  be  susceptible  of  that 
quality  ; and  that  we  should,  in  short,  adopt  Mon- 
tague's sentiment,  and  seek  mqhs  lenir  tin  iniutif  et  uu 
vruwmHahle.  The  effect,  of  the  various  improvements  in 
tho  mechanical  arts  seems  to  tend,  as  it  were,  to  elTiiee 
detail,  tho  excess  of  which  is  the  defect  of  most  scholastic 
art  of  the  present  day;  and  at  any  rate  they  would  give 
scope  lo  any  magnitude  of  conception  tho  architect,  or 
ongmecr,  might  be  inclined  to  indulge.  From  what  hivs 
bcoii  done  at  tho  Britannia-bridge,  the  joint  railway, 
statiou  at  Birmingham,  the  reading-room  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  Cruraliu  viaduct,  we  muy  learn  that 
more  remains  to  do,  hefore  we  can  flatter  ourselves  that 


we  have  turned  to  its  full  artistic  use  ihe proijreaii  made  in 
mechanical  arts  of  conslntction  since  1800.  We  must,  in 
fact,  learn  to  be  truly  ourselves,  before  wo  can  fairly  con- 
aider  that  we  have  reaped  all  the  benefit  of  the  changes 
made  of  late  years  upon  the  mechanical  arts  which  pre- 
vailed " 'TWAS  SlXir  IEAB5  SIIfCB." 


TIIK  EXTENT  AND  POPULATION  OP  THE 
CHIEF  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICTS. 

The  following  notes  show  the  extent  of 
some  of  the  great  parishes,  ami  the  nnmber  of 
their  inhabitants: — 

The  extent  of  Maryleboue  is  1,509  statute  acres  j 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1851, 
157,096  j probable  population  at  the  present  time, 
190,000. 

The  area  of  St.  Pancras  is  2,710  statute  acres; 
population,  according  to  census  of  1851,  166,950; 
present  population  about  200,000. 

St.  Mary’s,  Islington,  contains  an  area  of  3,127 
acres;  this,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  that  of  Marylebono,  and  very  much 
more  than  the  area  of  St.  Pancras,  considered  an 
“enormous”  parish;  the  population  was,  however, 
not  more  than  100,000  in  1851. 

The  City  of  Loudon  Union  comprises  ninety- 
eight  parishes  within  tho  walls,  and  the  area  only 
43'1  statute  acres,  and  yet  the  population  in  1851 
was  55,932. 

West  London  Union, — area  only  130  statute 
acres,  with  a population  of  28,790. 

East  London, — urea,  136  statute  acres ; popula- 
tion, 41.,401. 

St.  Martin’s-in-the-Piclds, — area,  305  acres; 
population,  26,640. 

St.  James’s,  Westminster, — aren,  161  acres; 
population,  36,406. 

St.  Margaret’s  and  St.  John’s,  Westminster, — 
area,  917  statute  acres;  popvilation,  65,609. 

Strand  Union, — area,  171  acres;  population, 
upwards  of  41,000. 

St  Giles’s  and  St.  George’s,  Hloomshury, — area, 
215  acres;  population,  54,211. 

St.  Matthew’s,  Rethual-grecn, — area,  760 acres; 
population,  90,193. 

St.  Mary  Abbots,  Kensington, — area,  7,371 
statute  acres;  population,  120,000. 

St.  James’s,  Clerltenwell, — area,  380  acres; 
population,  61,778. 

Holborn  Union, — area,  196  acres ; population, 
46,621.  ‘ ^ 

^ Stepney  Union, — this  district  has  been  sub- 
divided, but  in  1851  it  contained  a population  of 
110,775,  with  an  area  of  1,257  acres. 

Whitechapel  Union, — area,  406  acres  ; popula- 
tion, 79,759. 

St.  Mary’s,  Lambeth,  contains  the  large  area  of 
4,015  acres,  and  a population,  139.325. 


St.  Mary’s,  Newington, — area,  621  acres;  popu- 
lation, 64,816. 

St.  George  the  Martyr,  Southwark, — area,  282 
acres;  population,  51,821. 

St.  Giles’s,  Camberwell, — area,  1,342  acres; 
population,  51,667. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen’s,  Bermondsey, — area,  688 
acres;  population,  48,128. 

St.  Saviour’s  Union,  Southwark, — acres,  250; 
population,  35,731. 

St.  Olave’s Union, Southwark, — area,  169  acres; 
population,  19,375. 

St.  Mary’s,  Kotherluthe, — area,  886  acres; 
population,  1’7,805. 

Greenwich  Union, — area,  5,367  acres;  popula- 
tion, 99,365. 

Wandsworth  and  Clapbam  Union, — area,  11,605 
acres;  population,  50,761. 

St.  Luke’s,  Middlesex,  Old-strcct,  — area,  220 
acres;  population,  51,055. 

vSt.  Luke’s,  Chelsea, — area,  865  acres;  popui.i- 
tion,  56,538. 

St.  George’s-in-the-East,  — area,  213  acres; 
population,  4S,376. 

St.  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch, — area,  616  acres; 
population,  109,257. 

Mile-end  Old  Town, — area,  681  acres;  popula- 
tion, 65,500.  This  hamlet,  prior  to  Lady-day, 
1857,  formed  part  of  the  Stepney  Union.  It  is  now 
separated. 

Hackney  Uiuon,~Hrca, 3,920 acres;  population, 
58,129. 

St.  John’s,  Hampstead, — area,  2,252  acres ; 
population,  11,982. 

Brentford  Union, — area,  20,516  acres;  popula- 
tion, 45,000. 

We  will  put  a few  of  these  figures  in  more  clear 
contrast,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  vast 
dillbrencc  which  there  is  between  the  area  and  the 
populations  of  tho  large  nietropulitan  districts  : — 


Acres.  Population 

Brentford  Union 20,,')  it)  . . as.uuo 

Wandsworth  and  Claphain  Union. . ll,605  . . 50,"6i 

St.  Mary  Abbots,  Kensiiigtcm  7.S"4  ..  I2ii,oo(i 

St.  Pancras /pre.seiit population)  ..  2,7i0  ..  snu.nnii 

St.  Marylebone l,509  ..  l.'.r.fiyfi 

St.  George’s-in-the-East 213  ..  48,37ti 

St.  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch <>46  ..  109,257 


The  density  of  the  population  of  some  of  these 
districts  is  remarkable  wlien  compared  with  that 
of  others. 

In  St.  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch,  109,257  people  are 
placed  on  616  acres  of  ground.  In  the  poor  and 
overcrowded  parts  the  poor-rates  luid  other  local 
taxes  are  enormous,  and  ibrui  as  great  a contrast 
as  do  the  population  and  extent.  These  figures, 
together  with  other  facts,  sliow  the  necessity  for 
the  revision  of  tho  metropolitan  district  ivith  ti 
view  to  the  equalization  of  the  local  taxation. 


LUDLUM’S  LlFE-BO.\T. 


^VE  are  asked  to  assist  iu  making  known  this 
iivention.  In  Nature  the  bird  has  its  wings  upon 
its  sides,  and  the  fish  its  fins  hinged  for  action  as 
circumstances  require.  In  like  manner,  says  tlie 
inventor,  tho  floats  of  Ludlum’s  life-boat  are  made 
adjustible,  so  that  cither  or  both  may  be  fastened, 
by  ropes  or  chains,  close  under  the  sides  of  the 
boat,  he  extended  horizontal  with  it,  or  be  turned 
upwards  quite  against  or  above  the  gunwales. 
Men  within,  it  is  inaintained,  are  shielded  from 
shot,  seas  are  not  liable  to  break  into  it,  and  the 
two  great  defects  of  life-boats  are  remedied,  viz., 
liability  to  capsize,  and  want  of  self-righting 
power,  in  the  same  boat. 

The  floats  are  of  a conical  or  egg  form,  in  their 
transverse  section,  aud  constructed  of  cork,  or 
of  tin  (more  or  less),  canisters  of  zinc,  gutta 
percha,  or,  for  gun-boats,  of  galvanized  iron, 
covered  with  wood.  They  are  of  such  shape  as  to 
be  well  protected  by  the  gunwales,  and,  with  their 
attachments,  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  different 
style  of  boats  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Should  the  boat  be  placed  bottom  upwards,  by 
a self-acting  spring  bolt  she  folds  her  “fins”  or 
floats,  from  an  extended  position,  close  under  her 
sides,  rights  herself,  and  immediately  extends 
them  as  before. 

The  boat,  wlien  constructed  as  a self-righting  void, 
relieving  one,  is  made  upon  the  general  principles 
ot  such  boats,  with  a sufficiency  of  shear  from 
stem  to  stern,  with  high  bulkheads,  aud  with  an 


inner  deck  wiLli  valves  opening  to  tho  hotloiii  of 
the  boat. 

Those  valves  are  balanced  into  place  by  a level 
turning  upon  a pivot,  aud  are  opened  downwards 
by  pressure  of  water  from  above. 

The  high  bulkheads  are  made  of  service  liy 
placing  in  their  bottoms  watex'-tanks,  opening 
through  faucets  into  the  boat,  and  filling  through 
tubes  from  above. 

Into  tho  bulkboads  above  the  tanks  arc  inserted 
valvular  air-tight  doors,  thus  creating  lockers  for 
the  stowage  of  provisions,  &c. 

The  inventor  maintains  that  a boat  thu.-i 
"winged”  or  finned  would  long  sail  a shipwrecked 
cre'.v  upon  the  open  seas,  and  would  never  swamp 
or  capsize. 

THE  LOUVRE  AND  THE  TL'ILERIES. 

Hekey  II.,  to  whom  we  owe  the  termination  of 
the  old  Louvre,  erected  in  honour  of  Diana  of 
Poictiers  the  chateau  of  Anet,  wonder  of  tho 
Renaissance,  1552.  Charles  V.  spread  education, 
tounded  libraries,  encouraged  art  and  literature. 
He  repaired  and  much  increased  the  building  of 
the  Louvre  from  156  !■  to  1568:  he  undertook, 
also,  the  chateau  of  Saint  Germain-cn-Layo,  in 
1570  (coeval  with  the  building  of  Winchester 
Cathedral  by  William  of  Wykeham). 

Catherine  de  Medicis  erected  the  clniteau  of 
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Saint  Maiir-snr-Marnc,  and  coinmc-nced  the  gallery 
of  the  Louvre,  of  which  the  firat  stone  was  placed 
hy  Charles  IV.,  1568;  continued  by  Henry  III.; 
taken  up  again  by  licnry  IV.,  upon  plans  by 
Androuet  Lucorceau:  to  this  prince,  1590-1611, 
we  owe  the  chateau.^  of  I’reslcs  and  of  Montceaux, 
in  Brie ; the  erabellishments  of  Saint-Germain  and 
Fontainebleau;  the  completion  of  the  Pont-Neuf, 
commenced  under  Henry  III. ; the  Palais  Poyal ; 
tlie  Briiire  Canal;  the  restoration  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Orleans.  He  bought,  also,  the  Hotel-dc- 
Ville,*  that  curious  attempt  of  revolution  in  the 
art ; and  he  gave  a new  faee  to  the  capital  by  the 
care  which  ho  took  in  repairing  and  oinbellishiug 
it;  and  invited  a number  of  savans  and  artists, 
who  received  many  proofs  of  his  liberality.  He 
is  not  thouglit  or  spoken  of  by  the  French  but 
with  love.  Under  Henry  I\'.  and  Louis  XIII., 
the  light  and  gracious,  but  very  often  empirical, 
style  of  the  Kenaissance  was  gradually  lost  and 
became  disused,  and  the  classic  adopted,  hut 
sometimes  spoiled  by  bad  treatment;  and  often 
showed  how  the  best  things  become  bad  by  their 
excess,  and  become  so  in  proportion  to  their  excel- 
lence. 

I'hilibcrt  Delorme  and  Jean  Bullant,  cele- 
brated architects,  were  charged  to  furnish  the 
jdans  of  the  Tuileries  by  Catherine  dc  Mcdicis. 
Tliey  presented  the  design  of  a building  much 
more  vast  than  is  that  of  to-day,  but  this  project  | 
was  not  entirely  executed.  They  first  raised  the 
great  pavilion,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  facade. 
This  pavilion  was  crowned  by  a vast  dome,  circular, 
and  covered  with  slates.  Afterwards  they  changed 
the  form  of  this  dome,  which  now  has  a qnadran- ' 
gular  form— a form  much  more  suitable— this 
large  central  pavilion,  the  two  lateral  buildings, 
and  the  pavilions  which  wore  erected  at  their  ex- 
tremities, then  composed,  and  composed  for  a long 
time,  the  chateau  of  the  Tuileries.  Tlie  differcjit 
parts  of  this  edifice  were  and  are  still  covered  ■ 
with  a roof  in  skates  of  a great  height,  as  it  may 
be  seen  above  tlie  greater  part  of  the  edifices  of 
Paris  built  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. These  enormous  roofs,  which  do  not 
accord  with  the  classic  orders  to  which  they  arc 
made  to  associate,  owe  their  origin  evidently  to  tlie 
roofs  of  feudal  fortresses,  and  the  latter  owed  them 
to  thatched  houses.  Both  here  and  in  the  court 
of  the  Tuileries  then  there  existed  features,  such 
as  open  galleries  and  arcades,  which  arc  not  pre- 
sented in  the  now  existing  facade,  but  which  arc 
composed  of  three  regular  stages  of  windows 
(croisee'S).  In  1572,  Catherine  de  Mcdicis  occupied 
it,  but  soon  deserted  it.  The  reason  seems  to  be 
unknown  why,  after  having  built  the  chateau  of 
the  Tuileries,  and  having  employed  upon  it  con- 
siderable sums,  the  talents  of  the  luost  celebrated 
artists,  and  all  the  results  and  the  delights  of 
luxury,  she  should  abandon  it  in  so  little  u time 
after  the  edifice  was  eoiupleted.f 
_ Chambray,  in  his  “ Parallele  d’ Architecture  An- 
eicune  avee  la  Moderne,”  gives  two  examples  of  the 
Ionic  orders  of  each  of  those  celebrated  architects, 
Delorme  and  Bullant.  He  shows  that  the  profile 
of  Bullant  is  precisely  according  to  Vitruvius  : the 
former,  ho  says,  ought  not  to  ho  imitated,  not 
being  conformable  either  to  antiquity  or  to 
Vitruvius,  or  even  to  common  sense ; and  not 
having  any  regularity  in  the  parts  of  its  composi- 
tion ; that  there  are  many  mouldings  placed  with- 
out any  motive,  most  of  them  little  and  poor, 
where  the  frieze  is  larger  than  the  cornice,  and 
where,  in  the  base,  the  general  proper  disposi- 
tion of  mouldings  is  reversed,  where  the  great  size 
of  the  torus  is  excessive,  above  the  smaller 
scotiic  below.  The  caryatides,  first  perhaps  iutro- 
duced  upon  the  degeneration  of  the  Ionic  order, 
in  which  women  are  represented,  whose  delicacy 
does  not  correspond  to  the  weight  of  the  burthen 
with  which  they  are  charged,  gave  rise  to  all  sorts 
of  extravagancies. 

_ Chambray  deserves  attention,  and  has  autho- 
rity.^ He  was,  says  Errard,  almost  the  first  who, 
by  his  works,  made  known  to  France  that  great- 
ness of  m.anner  which  gives  to  the  principal 
inemhers  of  every  order  few  parts,  but  great  and 
of  a bold  relief,  so  that  the  eye  seeing  nothing 
little,  the  imagination  may  be  more  touched 
with  it. 

There  are  some  artists  of  original  stamp  who 
look  upon  rules  and  precepts,  in  short,  any  pre- 
scription for  art,  only  as  fetters  to  them.  Such 
they  probably  are  to  those  who  have  no  mind  of 
their  own.  It  is  well  known  that  Delorme  was 
inventive  and  skilled  in  the  principles  and  science 


• Victor  Calliat,  iu  his  " Eucyclopedie  d’Architecture  ” 
(Paris,  1851),  says  that  the  Church  of  St.  Eustacheand 
the  H6tel-de.Ville,  are  the  two  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments erected  in  Paris  in  the  time  of  Francois  I. 
t Dulaure,  " Histoire  de  Paris.” 


of  construction,  and  was,  in  producing  fine  de- 
sign.s  for  sepulchral  monuments  for  kings,  as 
in  the  chapels  of  St.  Denis,  not  by  any  means 
deficient,  lie  did  many  excellent  things  wthout 
the  assistance  of  imitation,  and  was  exempt  from 
that  impeachment,  which  has  always  been  cast 
upon  the  French  nation,  of  loving  and  adopting 
the  productions  of  foreign  countries  to  a mania. 
Delorme  contrived,  on  bis  own  approved  system,  in 
most  confined  and  difficult  situations,  plans  for 
staircases;  and  his  roofs  have  been  adopted  more 
than  once,  sinco  the  sixteenth  century,  and  by 
living  architects  in  Paris,  in  more  than  one  edifice  : 
as  an  instance,  wc  refer  to  that  of  the  corn 
market  {halle  au  lie.)* 

The  palace  of  Luxembourg,  under  Louis  XIII, , 
was  built  by  Jacques  de  Drosses,  from  whom 
we  have  the  front  of  St.  Gervais.  There  arc 
numerous  imitations  of  it  in  Paris,  ayd  which 
were  erected  during  the  great  revolution,  called 
tho  renaissance,  that  took  place  iu  the  fifteenth 
and  si-xteenth  centuries.  Quatremcre  says,  of  De 
Drosses,  that  nothing  particular  is  known  of  his 
person  or  of  his  life  : we  are  ignorant  even  of  the 
place  and  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  of  his  death. 
However,  he  bus  acquired  fame  by  the  front  of 
this  church,  and  by  the  palace  of  Luxembourg. 
The  front  of  St.  Gervais  far  surpasses  that  of  St. 
Paul  St.  Louis,  built  in  163J,  after  the  designs 
and  superintendence  of  Derraiul,  a Jesuit;  but 
that,  however,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  most  interesting  specimens  for  tho 
study  of  the  style  of  this  epoch.  The  style  of 
Luxembourg  palace  is  somewhat  borrowed  from 
that  seen  so  often  in  the  palaces  of  Florence,  and 
in  the  Pitti  palace,  to  which  many  persons  have 
thought  it  bears  a striking  analogy.  Tho  Luxem- 
bourg, built  at  great  expense  by  Marie  de  Mcdicis, 
who  had  no  want  of  it,  aud  lived  in  it  but  a very 
short  time,  ought  to  hear  her  name;  but  this  queen 
having  left  it  to  Gaston  de  Franco,  duke  of 
Orleans,  her  second  sou,  he  wished  to  name  it 
Palais  d’Orleans,  by  which  name  it  went  until  the 
epoch  of  the  revolution.f  The  alliance  of  the 
house  of  Medici  with  that  of  France  made  more 
easily  known  to  the  Tuscans  the  afiUirs  of  France, 
and  their  infiuence  was  felt,  for  the  first  years  of 
the  ministry  of  Colbert,  ui)on  the  polities,  the 
government,  the  language,  and  manners  of  the 
French.  The  private  relations  of  epistolary  corre- 
spondence increased  and  animated  it.l 

In  the  proch-verhal  which  was  drawn  up  in 
1636  upon  the  streets  of  Paris,  we  might  see  what 
was  then  its  deplorable  state;  streets  not  yet 
paved,  or  which  were  not  jiaved  but  on  one  side, 
or  only  in  some  parts.  Wc  need  not  enter  into 
detail,  but  the  obstruction,  the  absence  of  light, 
the  badly-built  houses,  the  long  accumulation  of 
dirt,  were  very  active  sources  of  corruption  and 
of  contagious  diseases  for  the  inhabitants  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Louvre.  Paris  then,  says  Dulaure, 
much  resembled  a poor  but  proud  man,  wearing 
gilded  garments  upon  linen  dirty  and  full  of 
vermin. § 

Before  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  the  arts 
wanted  patrons,  French  architects,  perceiving 
that  the  occasions  for  building  were  rare  in 
France,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  nobility  of 
their  art,  they  could  with  difficulty  distinguish 
themselves  from  artizans,  preferred  rather  to 
take  another  part  than  to  follow  a profession  in 
which  they  could  not  satisfy  the  passion  that  they 
had  for  glory.  This  coldness  and  this  indifference 
for  architecture  lasted  some  time,  and  did  not 
much  reassume  its  former  character  till  under  the 
glorious  dominion  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  whose  order 
monuments  arose  which  presented  to  the  people 
of  his  time  and  to  posterity  the  brilliant  evidences 
of  taste  which  this  great  prince  had  for  the  arts. 
Ho  showed  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  he 
knew  how  to  join  to  the  capacity  of  choosing  able 
architects  and  artists,  a generous  inclination  to 
reward  their  merit : he  exerted  and  supported 
the  emulation  of  artists  by  the  foundation  of  the 
academies  of  France  and  Italy,  where  not  only  the 
experienced  artists  could  confer  together,  but 
where  the  pupils  had  the  facility  of  instructing 
themselves  under  professors  of  distinguished 
merit,  in  such  a manner  that  it  is  by  the  institu- 


* Unfortunately  it  does  not  exist  now.  Legrand  and 
Molinos,  architect*,  introduced  it,  and  it  caused  a general 
admiration,  but  which  was  of  short  duration.  Consisting 
of  wood,  it  took  fire  in  I8i)2,  by  the  imprudence  of  a 
plumbrr,  and  in  two  hours  nothing  remained  of  that  im- 
mense worK  of  carpentry.  For  description,  or  plates  of 
it,  see  V.  Calliart’s  ‘‘Eucyclopedie,”  and  Kraft’s  ‘‘L’art 
de  Construction.” 
t Dulaure,  ‘‘  Histoire  de  Paris.” 
t ” Dictionnairc  des  Dates.” 

§ Trottoirs,  recommended  by  Patte  and  Girard,  archi- 
tects,  were  not  laid  down  till  1769  to  179!.  In  1788,  the 
viaximwn  height  of  houses,  fronts,  and  the  minimum  of 
streets,  was  determined  and  enforced  under  Louis  XVI. 


tion  of  these  illustrious  schools  that  the  French 
architects  show  that  the  genius  of  the  nation 
yields  not  to  that  of  other  people,  and,  that  they 
could  succeed  iu  anything  that  they  undertook 
when  they  were  excited  by  the  protection  of 
so  great  a monarch.  It  is,  in  short,  through 
this  emulation  that  we  have  seen  so  many  beau- 
tiful edifices;*  whose  examination  contributes  no 
less  to  improve  and  perfect  the  ai’ts  of  our  days, 
than  the  works  of  the  Greeks  once  served  to  in- 
struct the  arts  of  Italy.  We  may  say,  too,  that 
it  is  edifices  of  all  kinds  which  attract  to  oui* 
capital  the  most  distant  nations,  to  draw  from 
them  the  science  of  architecture,  as  well  us 
other  arts.  Nothing  has,  perhaps,  served  so 
much  the  greatness  of  Louis  XIV.  as  the  superb 
buildings  which  he  has  erected.  — (Bloudel’s 
(Jacques  Frau(;ois)  ” Architecture  Franejoiso,”  4 
vols.  folio). 

The  fa()ade  of  the  Louvre  was  commenced, 
among  other  beautiful  edifices,  in  1663.  In  1664 
Colbert  charged  Levan  to  terminate  aud  repair 
the  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  This  ai-chitect  made 
many  changes  in  it.  The  staircase,  of  matchless 
construction,  but  much  out  of  place,  was  taken 
down  and  placed  more  conveniently.  The  centre 
pavilion  was  removed  : they  decorated  it  with  two 
orders,  the  one  Corinthian,  and  the  other  com- 
posite; and  an  attic  with  caryatides.  Colbert 
resolved  to  distinguish  his  administration  by 
finishing  the  Louvre,  aud  wished  to  carry  to 
perfection  what  be  found  imperfect.  Not  content 
with  what  Levau  had  done,  nor  either  with  his 
project  of  continuing  it,  he  invited  artists  to  com- 
pete. The  decoration  of  the  front  elevation  by 
Levau,  which  was  throughout  in  pilasters,  was 
much  censured : it  was  judged  as  wanting  nobility, 
dignity,  a mark  of  royal  distinction,  and  as 
having  too  little  relief;  bis  door  was  unanimously 
found  little,  and  of  too  small  importance  to  serve 
us  entrance  to  such  a monument.  The  king  him- 
self found  fault  with  it.  Among  the  projects 
which  were  exhibited,  together  with  that  of 
Levau,  w.'is  one  hy  Claude  Peryault.  It  was 
designed  with  much  taste  and  propriety,  aud  was 
universally  admired.  Charles  Berrault,  brother  of 
Claude,  tlius  writes  of  this  competition  in  his 
” Memoirs,”  &c. : — “ Whatever  knowledge  Col- 
bert had  of  the  capacity  of  my  brother,  Claude,  in 
architecture,  I perceived  that  he  hesitated  to  e.xe- 
cute  his  design;  and  that  it  seemed  strange  to 
prefer  tho  conceptions  of  a medical  man,  in  a 
matter  of  architecture,  to  the  designs  of  the  most 
celebrated  architects.  The  envy  of  the  professors 
and  masters  of  art  in  I’aris  was  not  wanting  in 
railing  against  the  resolution,  and  the  making  bad 
jokes,  saying,  that  architecture  must  be  very 
ill  that  it  had  need  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
doctors.  Levau,  who  presented  the  first  design, 
and  Lebrnu,  the  king’s  painter  (who  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  architecture),  could 
not  approve  of  the  design  of  Claude  Perrault 
(which  was  preferred  to  Levan’s),  always  saying 
that  it  was  only  beautiful  In  painting,  and  that 
assuredly  they  would  find  it  bad  in  execution,  on 
account  of  the  too  great  depth  of  peristyle,  which 
was  12  feet,  and  that  the  architraves  made  all 
look  low;  but  such  precaution  was  taken,  that 
nothing  in  the  world  is  more  solid,  nor  is  there 
anything  either  so  bold  or  so  beautiful  in  all  the 
works  of  antiquity.  At  the  invitation  of  Colbert, 
Bernini  came  from  Home,  although  he  was  work- 
ing at  St.  Peter’s.  He  admired  the  hand  of 
Perrault  in  the  colonnade  of  the  .Louvre,  and 
remarked  of  it,  that  if  Paris  contained  such  a 
gem,  and  such  a rare  genius,  why  should  he  be 
called  away  from  Italy  ?”  Colbert,  the  Mcecenas 
of  all  the  arts,  formed  an  Academy  of  Architecture 
in  1674.  Voltairef  remarks  upon  this:  “It  is 
little  to  have  Vitruviuses  without  Augustuses  to 
employ  them.”  Tho  principal  front  of  the  Louvre, 
commenced  in  1666  from  the  designs  of  C.  Per- 
rault, was  terminated  in  1670.  This  fatjade  was 
525  feet  in  length;  in  height  85  feet.  It  under- 
went changes,  and  was  embellished  under  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  I. 

The  wars  that  France  h.ad  waged  seemed,  and 
were  when  they  had  ceased,  favourable  to  the  arts. 
It  was  the  ambition  of  many  kings, — whose  battles 
were  executions  of  justice,  and  the  glory  of  whose 
deeds  have  rendered  them  so  illustrious,  after 
they  had  won  battles,  were  loaded  with  spoils,  had 
subdued  their  enemies,  and  had  brought  peace  to 
the  hearts  and  homes  of  their  subjects, — to  tm-n 
their  attention  to  such  enjoyments  as  accompany 
the  possession  of  the  arts  and  the  culture  of  the 
sciences.  The  Louvre,  commenced  by  Framjois  I., 


* And  numbers  unbuilt,  in  folios,  published  by  Govern- 
raeiit,  namely,— ” Les  Grands  Prix  d’Architecture,”  sue- 
cessful  designs  of  competition  by  French  aspirants, 
t ” Sieole  de  Louis  XIV.” 
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I find  contimied  tbroiigli  a long  line  of  Icings^  was, 
I after  wai’,  the  main  object  of  their  ambition,  and 
; they  resolved  to  enrich,  to  enlarge,  or  to  complete 
it.  More  than  one  inscription  on  a plate  of  gold 
has  been  placed  by  royal  hands  in  the  foundations 
' of  the  Louvre,  and  has  risen,  Phojnix-like,  when 
the  swords  have  been  sheathed  and  victory  pro- 
claimed. This  ancient  ceremony  of  laying  the 
stone  has  alw.ays  been  an  important  event  in  the 
history  of  tho  Louvre,  which  is  the  liiatory  of 
!•  ranee.  The  effect  of  tho  recent  and  final  cere- 
mony,  under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon  III.,  on 
tho  occasion  of  the  linishing  of  this  palace,  and 
its  union  with  tlmt  of  the  Tuilcries,  was  long 
felt^and  talked  of  after  that  rnemorable  day  in 
Paris,  the  I^5th  of  .Tulv,  1852,  had  witnessed  it. 
On  tliat  day  of  triumph  for  art,  of  gratification 
for  tho  public,  and  of  reward  to  tho  workiuoi 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  on  it,  M.  Ca.sa- 
biiinca,  Secretary  of  State,  laid  the  first  stone  of 
this  superb  edifice.  Visconti  was  the  architect- 
in-chief. 

It  is  still  astonishing  the  position  that  Prance 
and  her  capital  occupy  in  Europe  as  a great 
centre  and  school  of  art,  wlien  she  has  been  so  in- 
cessantly distracted  by  w'ars,  and  when,  if  we 
read  the  history  of  Prance,  and  the  wars  during 
till)  Prench  monarchy,  from  the  time  of  H.  Capet, 
we  shall  find  tlmt  they  form  the  most  consider- 
able and  the  most  distinguished  portion  of  her 
annals,  let  wo  see,  in  the  happy  times  of  peace, 
that  she  can  become,  by  the  fine  arts,  and  by 
fiivonriiig  tho  exercise  of  them,  not  less  than  by 
war,  most  prominent  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Ihey  were  to  her  both  her  ornament  and 
her  strength.  Arrived  at  a higher  point  of  ex- 
cellence than  preceding  ages  had  been  able  to 
carry  them,  they  were  felt  and  seen  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  things  that  could  emanate 
Irom  human  hands.  Those  who  excelled  in 
them  were  sure  of  public  esteem,  and  their 
productions  were  tho  moans  of  bringing  them 
before  great  men  and  great  powers.  The  most 
powerful  of  kings  chose  the  arts  as  the  objects 
of  their  special  patronage,  and  they  were 
viewed  by  discerning  observers  with  as  much 
curiosity,  as  much  emotion,  ns  the  war  dc-spatches 
111  turbulent  times  had  been  devoured  by  a crowd 
of  listening  enthusiasts.  The  great  work  which 
was  being  erected,  and  which  had  long  absorbed 
J tile  energies  and  the  ambition  of  many  crowned 
I heads,  and  many  very  accomplished  architects, 

' was  the  Louvre,  which,  as  taste  existed  more  pure 
and  more  difiused,  on  account  of  the  number  and 
variety  of  beautiful  buildings  which  could  he 
examined  and  compared  one  with  the  other,  it 
I had  become  a lever  to  raise  the  arts  nearer  to 
licrfection  than  heretofore,  and  to  benefit  the  coun- 
try and  trader  to  a greater  extent.  If  we  con- 
trast it  in  its  present  finished  state  with  what  it 
was  under  the  reign  of  Pran^ois  I.,  we  shall  he 
astonished  at  the  great  and  material  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  it, — a change  which  had  been 
111  course  of  gradual  and  increasing  accomplish- 
ment  for  many  centuries.  This  noble  and  vener- 
able residence  of  kings,  increased  and  approached 
to  its  long-anticipated  and  much-dreamed-of 
completion,  from  age  to  age.  It  took  many  efforts, 
and  many  epochs.  Slow  and  tardy  in  its  growth, 
like  other  vast  and  difficult  works,  it  retjuired  the 
result  of  civilization,  the  application  of  great  ex- 
perience and  great  influence,  to  develop  and  com- 
plete it.  The  failiu’os  or  the  prejudices  that 
occurred  from  time  to  time  to  check  its  pro- 
gress, the  frequent  alterations  that  were  made, 
and  the  many  difficulties  that  had  to  be 
overcome,  only  show  that,  after  all,  men  are 
often  but  the  creatures  of  their  time,  and  can 
only  do  that  which  is  practicable  in  the  con- 
dition of  society  in  which  they  live.  There 
were  some  great  and  gifted  men  who  co- 
operated upon  it  at  one  and  another  period, 
and  who  possessed  all  the  professional  expe- 
rience then  known,  but  whose  manner  was 
meaner  and  inferior  to  those  who  followed  them 
and  stood  on  vantage  gi-onnd.  Time— that  silent 
and  unceasing  worker  of  the  destinies  of  men  and 
their  projects— it  was  indebted  to  tins  Time.  The 
Louvre,  before  it  was  seen  in  its  present  finished 
aspect,  united  with  its  royal  neighbour  the  Tui- 
lei'ies,  was  not  as  if  each  successive  portion  of  the 
pile  prepared  by  the  first  course  of  operations 
lacilitated  the  next,  but  it  was  deemed  necessary 
in  one  age  often  to  pull  down  and  build  in  a new 
style  that  which  had  been  built  in  a former  age. 
Hovyever,  we  now  behold  it  worthy  in  its  com- 
pletion, the  fact  of  which  gives  an  idea  of  a mul- 
titude of  difficulties  brought  to  a level ; worthy 
in  its  varied  and  magnificent  designs  of  the  re- 
fined men  who  conceived  and  spent  their  lives 
upon  it;  worthy  of  the  noble  race  of  klugs  who 


commanded  its  execution  and  spared  no  pains  or 
expense  to  witness  its  realization.  Many  things 
render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  royal  resi- 
dences of  Europe  — a palace  which  tempts 
foreigners  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  which 
is  a model  and  a lasting  resource  of  design  to 
students,  Lusir. 

FACTS  ItELATING  TO  THE  USE  OF  ZINC 
ABROAD. 

I HE  reputation  of  zinc  for  roofing  is  not  good 
in  England.  Abroad  the  material  appears  to  be 
used  very  largely  and  successfully.  To  ascertain 
the  reason  for  this  dilfcrence  the  Vieille  Moiitagne 
Zinc  Mining  Company  have  recently  commissioned 
Mr.  James  Edraeston  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 
His  report,  which  was  read  at  the  Institute  on 
Monday  evening  last,  and  is  about  to  be  published, 
is  now  before  us.  The  Vieille  Montague  Company 
is  a very  extensive  undertaking 

‘‘  In  the  seven  largo  .smelting  establishments  in  Belgium 
and  Prussia,  comprising  asi)  I'urnaces,  29,000  tons  of 
spelter  are  produced,  and  23,000  tons  of  sheet  zinc  are 
annu^ly  made,  besides  about  7,000  tons  rolled  at  mills 
which  not  the  property  of  the  company.  In  the  three 
establishments  for  making  oxide  of  zinc,  about  6,000  tons 
of  oxide  are  annually  manufactured,  The  company  is 
besides  a large  purchaser  of  spelter  in  the  market. 

It  is  said  that  the  general  con.sumption  of  spelter 
throughout  the  world  is  about  67.000  tons  per  annum,  of 
which  about  45,000  tons  are  made  to  take  the  shape  of 
rolled  sheets,  and  these  are  estimated  to  be  applied  as 
follows,  each  quantity  being  somewhat  belowthe  trutii 
Tons. 

Kooniig  and  architectural  purposes 23,000 

Ship  sheathing 3,500 

Lining  packing-cases 2,500 

Domestic  utensils  12,000 

Stamped  ornaments  ' .i’soo 

Miscellaneous ' j’sqo 


against  the  rolls,  or  it  witljbreak  off  entirely,  and  the 
builder,  who  saves  something  in  first  cost,  is  quite  likely 
to  lose  more  in  the  end  from  waste. 

The  second  set  of  defects  to  which  I have  alluded,  and 
other  inofliflcations  of  them,  will  be  referable  to  ignorant 
construction : they  none  of  them  exist  where  proper 
knowledge  has  been  exercised  in  this  respect,  and  the  one 
object  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to  permit  pei/rci /r/jedom  (o 
tliii  to  confine  them  nowhere,  and  to  separate 

lengths  of  guttering,  end  any  other  portions  of  a roof  re- 
'*1,0®'  niade  in  long  pieces,  as  much  as  possible.” 

- gutters  should  be  made  in  short  lengths,  bent 

111  the  direction  of  the  way  in  which  the  sheet  has  been 
rolled,  and  soldered;  tlie  solder  put  between  the  sheets 
and  one  sheet  lapping  over  the  other:  they  must  not  of 
course  be  screwed  to  the  rafter's  feet— a practice,  by  the 
way,  which  occasions  a constant  failure  in  the  joints  of 
iron  eaves  gutters.  Wherever  a down  pipe  come.s  there 
^ stopped  end  in  the  gutter,  and  the  gutter 
should  never  be  continued  longer  than  possiiilc  in  one 
piece  : wliere  it  is  laid  behind  a parapet,  os  in  all  the  new 
and  magnificent  buildings  in  Paris,  a separate  piece  of 
flashing  will  disconnect  it  wholly  from  the  sheeting  on 
the  rooL  For  guttering,  the  gauge  used  should  be  in- 
creased III  proportion  to  length,  say  No.  14  for  10  feet, 
No.  15  for  20  feet,  ond  so  on  up  to  No.  18.  Thercshould 
be  a proper  substance  in  all  cases.  No.  14  is  ample  for 
London ; In  (iermany  It  is  customary  to  use  a less  thick- 
ness. 

cathedral  at  Cologne  is  covered  with 
Silesian  zinc.  The  old  lead  was  defective  and  was  re- 
moved, and  the  zinc  substituted  by  Herr  Zwirner,  in  10‘’9 
The  gutters  arc  zinc  : it  Is  laid  in  the  old  way  without 
wooden  rolls  or  fillets,  as  Is,  the  custom  still  in  Germany. 
Herr  Zwirner,  the  architect  to  the  Royal  Commission,  in- 
forms  me  ‘ that  zinc  is)  now  commonly  used  for  roofs  in 
the  whole  of  Germany,’  and  that  all  his  practice  has 
taught  him  ‘the  solidness  and  closeness  of  a well-con- 
structed zinc  roof.' 

Oak  boarding  will  spoil  the  zinc,  and  the  flr  should  be 
i boards  l.iid  with  an  aperture  of  obout  half  an 
each  : if  they  are  dump,  as  much  oxidation 
W'lll  take  place  on  the  underside  of  the  zinc  as  on  the  top 
of  It. 


44,000 

riiteen years  ago  the  quantity  used  for  roofing  did  not 
exceed  5,C00  tons  : none  was  employed  for  ship  sheathing 
or  lining  packing-cases,  and  the  stamped  oruaments  in 
zme  date  only  from  1852.’' 

The  procesg  of  manufacture  is  simple  : the  cnla- 
mine  (carbonate  of  zinc)  is  first  calcined,  by  which 
it  loses  about  20  per  cent,  of  its  quantity  : it  is 
then  ground  in  a mill,  and  mixed,  to  tbe  extent  of 
one-tbird  of  its  bulk  with  powdered  coal,  to  assist 
the  smelting.  The  whole  being  much  moistened, 
this  mixture  is  put  into  the  smelting-pots,  and 
these  at  six  o’clock  every  morning  are  placed  in 
the  furnaces.  At  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  that 
is,  in  twelve  hours,  the  smelting  is  complete.  The 
metal  is  drawn  out  and  run  into  metal  moulds : it 
then  goes  into  the  rolling-house,  and  is  again 
melted  and  recast  in  a metal  mould  to  produce 
ingots  of  the  proper  size  and  weight  for  the  re- 
quired gauge  of  sheets  to  be  rolled:  this  second 
melting  is  also  desirable  to  obtain  proper  purity. 

In  the  first  place,  purity  in  the  metal  to  be 
used  for  building  purposes  is  important : if  there 


A good  way  of  laying  fiats  In  some  situations  is  without 
roils,  but  with  sunk  gutters  between  the  sheets,  with,  in 
tact,  inverted  rolls,  which  form  gutters : for  London, 
however,  I would  recommend  tlie  ordinary  way,  as  tlie 
small  gutters  are  liable  to  be  filled  with  blacks  and  soot 
if  neglected.  ’ ' ' ' 


be  mucli  impurity  no  .'ifter-care  will  be  of  any 
avail.  I'or  ship  sheathing — and  zinc  is  now  very 
largely  used  for  this — perfect  purity  is  essential, 
for  it  becomes  immersed  in  a down-right  galvanic 
bath;  and  if  iron  be  present  in  even  a small 
quantity,  or  lead,  it  would  quickly  destroy  itself. 
This  is  not  so  much  the  case  in  I’oofs,  but  purity 
is  most  desirable;  and  impurity  may  exist  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  spoil  the  best-constructed 
roofs,  and  in  many  cases  has  done  so  beyond 
doubt. 

^ Mr.  Edmeston  made  inquiries  in  England  pre- 
viously to  going  abroad,  and  all  the  replies  were 
condemnatory,  with  two  exceptions. 

” Some  instances  of  failure  were  brought  before  me 
and  these  were  mostly  as  follows  : — 

Crumbling  to  pieces  ; black  spots  appearing,  supposed 
to  be  the  efl'ect  of  London  atmo.sphere;  holes  and  wearing 
out  of  the  metal  in  a short  time all  these  would  arise 
from  impurity  in  the  metal,  or  from  contact  with  iron 
Then, 

Cracking  in  places;  soldered  joints  partiii?;  drips  or 
joints  failing  in  fiats ; tendency  to  buckle  and'  to  have  an 
untidy  appearance  in  consequence,  and  general  unsound- 
ness of  the  work ;— all  these  would  arise  from  bad  con- 
struction." 

Abroad,  amongst  tbe  failures,  be  mentions 
one : — 

_ But,  even  if  the  zinc  contains  no  iron,  the  contact  of 
iron,  where  a little  confined  damp  may  exist,  will  beqnite 
as  injurious.  I cannot  find  that  this  is  understood  here  • 
iron  nails  are  commonly  used  for  boarding  under  the  zinc, 
andif  a nail  hearlisin  contact,  and  there  isdnmp,  in  three 
months  a hole  will  be  eaten  through.  Generally  speak- 
ing, for  the  best  roofs  on  the  Continent,  zme  nails  are 
used  for  the  boarding,  and  all  iron  work,  where  necessary, 
and  if  used  at  all,  is  galvanized.  Or  where  iron  nails  are 
used  for  boarding  they  have  small  heads,  and  are  ham- 
mered well  into  the  wood  so  as  to  be  buried,  and  a little 
cement  or  stopping  is  Irequently  rubbed  in  over  them. 
Practice  has  found  that  the  nails  thus  used  rarely  do  any 
mischief,  and  as  the  zinc  nails  require  certain  core  and 
take  more  time,  and  are  dearer  tlian  the  iron,  I found 
that  lu  Paris,  at  all  events,  the  iron  were  used  frequently 
but  always  with  the  above  precautions.  ■ 

I could  not  discover  that  the  contact  of  lead  w<>'  i 
jurious,  but  it  is  considered  to  he  better  avoided. 


Li  forming  laps  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  water  from  ascending,  by  capillary  attraction: 
there  must  either  be  space  enough  to  prevent  the  drops 
thus  rising,  or  the  end  of  one  sheet  must  touch  altogether, 
and  that  of  the  other  be  kept  well  away;  and  this  is  found 
the  best  mode,  and  the  least  open  to  careless  treatment 
by  workmen. 

The  thicker  tlie  zinc  the  less  its  expansion  and  contrac- 
A follows,  ill  a report  made  to  the 

Academy  of  Sciences,  by  the  director  of  the  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers,  a government  institution  existing  in 
the  Rue  St.  Martin,  to  inquire  into  scientific  inventions, 
civil  engineering,  and  all  constructive  science  : — 

‘ It  appears  from  actual  experiment  that  the  oxidation 
proceeds  for  about  four  years,  gradually  diminishing  after 
the  first  three  months,  and  that  it  then  hardens  into  a 
protecting  coat  (”  email  ”)  of  a dark  grey  colour,  preserv- 
ing  the  metal  beneath  from  any  further  deterioration.’ 
And  it  concludes  by  saying,  ‘ that  it  becomes  evident  that 
as  a sheet  of  zinc  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  a scries 
of  years  loses  little  or  nothing  of  its  weight  or  thick- 
ness, and  as  its  surface  remains  hard  anil  polished,  like 
enamel,  it  may  be  fairly  deduced  that  the  following  years 
likely  to  occasion  any  alteration,  and  therclore 
that  zinc  will  be  placed  in  tho  same  condition  as  bronze, 
which  is  protected  by  its  ” pattine  ” for  ages.’  ” 

Amongst  new  works  in  Paris,  Mr.  Edmeston 
mentions — 


The  new  markets,  constructed  of  iron,  under  llic 
direction  of  M.  Baltard,  architect,  in  1856.  These  great 
roofs  are  covered  wholly  with  zinc.  No.  14  gauge  tlie 
gutters  being  No.  16,  the  whole  in  perfect  condition,  ex- 
cept in  one  place,  where  some  undulation  has  occurred 
m consequence  of  the  workmen  having  confined  the 
metal  by  solder  very  needlessly,  because  a little  extra 
labour  was  necessary  to  lay  the  zinc  properly : the  down- 
pipes  are  of  zinc  No.  14. 

Also  the  entire  roofs  of  the  magnificent  houses  form- 
ill®  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol,  the  new  mansions  in 
the  Champs  Elysees,  Ihe  new  part  of  the  Louvre,  in 
which  the  flats  are  of  zinc  and  the  curbs  only  of  slate, 
the  roof  of  thellhtel  (le  Ville  ; the  roof  of  the  Church  of 
Bt.  Clothilde ; and,  m fact,  nearly  every  roof  formed  in 
Pans  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 

He  mentions, — 

"That  while  cement  does  no  injury  to  the  zinc,  tlie 
lime  of  Pans  destroys  it,  and  that  when  cisterns  or  other 
zinc  constructions  are  confined  with  brickwork,  in 
mortar,  the  custom  is  to  fill  in  round  them  with  eaurth  so 
as  to  protect  the  zinc  from  the  lime.” 

^ A report  of  a committee,  appointed  by  the 
Central  Society  of  Architects  in  Haris,  recom- 
mends,— 

‘‘That  zinc,  which  was  at  first  rejected,  but  is  now 
so  generally  used,  should  be  applied  with  great  care,  ns 
certain  precautions,  very  simple,  but  never  to  be  over- 
looked,  are  indispensable:  thus  contact  with  plaster, 
which  contains  a destructive  salt,  is  to  be  avoided ; also 
contact  with  iron,  which  is  very  injurious,  and  liable  to 
cause  a rapid  oxidation  : caves  gutters -should  always  be 
supported  by  galvanized  brackets,  and  no  gutter  or  sheet 
zinc  should  be  laid  on  oak  boards.” 

Mr.  Edmeston  deduces  from  these  facts  and 
independent  inquiries,  that  it  is  impossible  longer 
to  contend — 

“That  zinc  is  other  than  a valuable  and  excellent 
material  for  building  purposes,  too  important  to  be  over- 
looked, and  worthy  of  a more  extended  use  and  of  a 
better  appreciation  than  it  has  yet  received  with  us  ” 


Impure  zinc  being  brittle  will  crack  when  turned  up  [ & Robson. 


DrEHAiT  Cathedkae.  — The  works  at  the 
central  tower,  recently  illustrated  in  our  pages, 
are  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Walton 


I'UOrOSEl)  GUILDHALL,  CAMBRIDGE, 
ly  our  pri'seiit  imnibcr  wo  give  a view  of  the 
drsifjn  for  the  Ciiuibridgc  GuildhalJ,  by  I'lcssrs. 
1‘ock  anti  Stephens,  of  Maidstone,  to  which  the 
hrst  premium  was  awarded;  and  also  a view  of 
the  interior  of  the  Assembly-room,  as  proposed. 
Ill  onr  hist  volume  * will  be  found  our  notices  of 
the  drawings  at  Cambridge,  amongst  which 
the  present  design  appeared  under  the  motto 
“ Utility.”  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  second  of 
the  notices,  for  particulars  of  this  design,  as  well 
as  to  the  extract  from  the  rejiort  of  the  pro- 
fessional referee,  which  we  gave  subsocpiently.-f 


THE  CEXTENARY  OP  HOGARTH, 
fuoros.tn  to  exhuiit  tue  aktist’s  wouks  in 

THE  I'OVKEEiyU  llOSl’ITAE.  I 

On  the  2Rth  of  October,  1801,  this,  in  many  re- 
spects, the  most  eminent  amongst  those  painters 
who  may  be  considered  as  the  founders  of  the 
English  school,  will  have  been  dead  one  hundred 
years.  Since  that  date  his  works  have  increased 
in  money  value  to  a wonderful  extent,  and  his 
fame  has  spread  not  only  throughout  his  own 
land,  hut  also  in  many  foreign  countries. 

It  is  both  curious  and  satisfactory  to  trace  the 
onward  progress  of  English  art  since  the  days  of 
Hogarth,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  to 
him  even  more  than  to  the  exertions  of  Sir  James 
’J'horiihill  and  otliers,  we  are  indebted  fur  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Ac.Tdemy,  and  for 
public  exhibitions  of  pictures. 

The  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Hogarth,  Hay  - 
man,  and  other  of  his  friends,  was  made  in  the 
apartments  of  the  Fouiidliug  Hospital,  as  wo  noted 
recently  ; and  so  groat  was  the  attraction,  that 
crowds  thronged  to  the  place. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  centenary  of 
William  Hogarth  should  not  be  passed  over  with- 
out celebration,  and  that  nothing  would  be  so 

• Pages  773,  7S9.  t Page  8J.3,  in  last  volume. 


suitable  as  the  exhibition  of  as  many  of  his  works  I 
as  could  be  collected  together ; not  only  tlie  j 
paintings,  but  sketches  and  tine  impressions 
of  the  engravings  M-hich  were  executed  by ! 
the  artist’s  hands.  A collection  of  this  kind,  j 
which  would  enable  us  to  glance  at  once  at  the  I 
results  of  Hogarth’s  uscfijl  and  laborious  life,  ' 
would  not  only  have  great  interest,  hut  would 
also  be  the  means  of  enabling  many  to  form  a ju.stcr  I 
estimate  of  the  high  position  which  this  artist  is  I 
entitled  to  hold.  It  has  been  thought  that  no 
place  would  be  so  suitable  as  the  apartments  of  ^ 
the  Foundling,  in  which  Hogarth  was  so  fre-  j 
tjuently  a visitor  when  in  life.  I 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 


Oy  Wednesday  evening  last.  Sir  Walter  Jiiincs 
delivered  the  lirst  of  the  new  course  of  lectures  in 
the  theatre  of  the  Museum  at  Brompton,  and  was 
attentively  listened  to  by  a good  audience.  Ills 
subject  was  “ The  Norman  Architecture  of  Can- 
terbury Cathedral,”  and  he  illustrated  it  with  a 
large  number  of  drawings  and  plans.  First  de- 
scribing a Roman  basilica,  he  mentioned  the  re- 
semblance to  it  in  early  Romanesque  churches,  and 
afterwards  showed,  following  the  theories  of  Hope 
and  Whewell,  how  Pointed  architecture  had 
grown  out  of  Romanesque. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer,  commented  on  the  advantages  re- 
sulting from  the  devotion  of  time  and  thought  to 
such  subjects  by  men  in  the  position  of  Sir  Walter 
James.  It  would  he  of  no  use  art-worknien  im- 
proving themselves,  if  the  public  were  nob  also 
informed  and  ready’  to  employ  them. 

Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  announced  that  the  next 
lecture  of  the  series  would  he  delivered  by  Mr. 
Godwin.  It  would  be  addressed  especially  to 
art  workmen  .'iiid  those  who  might  he  striving 
against  difficulties. 

Cards  of  admission  may  be  obtained  at  our 
office. 


I 


THE  PROPOSED  DBAINAGE  OF  RIO. 
The  following  relates  to  the  proposal  about 
to  he  introduced  for  the  drainage  of  the  city 
of  Rio.  It  also  appears  that  tlie  guarantee 
is  ill  the  form  of  a rate  (in  Brazilian  ciiiTeiicy)  on 
each  house,  analogous  to  that  granted  to  a gas 
company  some  years  back.  There  is  no  city  in  the 
world  in  which  drainage  is  more  needed  thau  Rio: — 
“ 29,  Throadneedlc-street,  London,  Jaa.  7. 
Sen, — Referring  to  the  notice  in  your  imprcsRion  ol'to- 
diiy  of  the  iiiteulioD  of  bringing  before  tlie  public,  at  im 
early  date,  the  proposal  for  draining  the  city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  to  the  effect  which  it  has  had  upon  the  Ora- 
zilian  Railway  shares,  it  is,  perhaps,  desirable  that  you 
should  be  informed  that,  although  (he  aggregate  of  the 
capital  required  will  be  050,000/.,  the  sutn  to  be  paid  fiT  the 
lirst  six  months  will  bo  under  100,000/.,  and  for  the  second 
six  months  only  65,000/.,  so  that  it  niaiiil'estly  would  not 
affect  the  existing  Brazilian  seeiirilies. 

To  this  wo  may  add  that  a portion  of  Hie  capital  is 
already  subscribed,  and  a list  of  applicants  for  the  re- 
mainder is  filliog  privately  : thus  the  ainoiiut  that  will  bo 
offered  to  the  public  will  be  limited. 

BitL,  F.uvciiTT,  & Hill,  Brokers  to  the  Company 
Our  advertisement  columns  give  further  parli- 
cukors  of  this  important  and  piomising  undcr- 
taldng.  The  concession  is  for  ninety  years.  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Gotto.  The 
Brazilian  Government  is  bouud,  by  legislative 
enactment,  to  pay  to  the  Company  42  milrcis 
per  annum,  which,  at  the  par  of  exchange  of  27d., 
amounts  to  47.  14s.  Od.  for  every  house  now 
erected  or  hereafter  built  within  the  three  dis- 
tricts during  the  term  of  concession,  such  pay- 
ment to  be  made  half-yearly  for  all  the  houses, 
whether  occupied  or  not.  The  number  of  houses, 
according  to  the  last  returns,  amounted  in  June, 
1859,  to  13,739  J and  adding  the  average  nninber 
of  houses  yearly  built  in  the  city,  there  will  be, 
on  the  completion  of  the  works  (within  the  three 
districts)  at  least  11,891  houses  (the  number  pro- 
vided for  ill  the  contract)  from  which  the  revenue 
of  the  company  will  arise.  The  amount  to  he 
received  upon  11,891  houses  will  alone  produce  a 
gross  income  to  the  company  of  70,360L 
Professor  Donaldson  is  one  of  the  directors. 
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BUILDING  STONES  USED  IN 
MANCHESTER. 

At  tbo  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Philosophical  Society,  December  27th,  Mr.  Wm. 
Fairbairi),  president,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Binney 
read  a short  communication,  entitled  ” A few 
Kcinarks  on  the  Building  Stones  used  in  Man- 
chester.” 

A stranger  visiting  Manchester,  on  having  his 
attention  directed  to  the  modern  buildings  in  it, 
will  doubtless  notice  the  substantial  nature  of  the 
bricks  of  which  they  are  built.  Of  the  stone  em- 
ployed for  building,  he  will  most  probably  be  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  of  the  most  enduring  cha- 
racter for  the  climate  and  atmosphere  it  is  subject 
to,  and  the  unfair  usage  by  which  architects  and 
builders  think  proper  to  test  it.  For,  however, 
well  it  may  be  established  in  theory,  that  a sedi- 
mentary stone  in  a building  ought  to  lie  in  the 
same  position  as  that  in  which  it  was  originally 
deposited  in  the  earth,  unfortunately  in  practice 
architects  will  persist  in  attempting  to  make  the 
stone  accommodate  itself  to  their  designs  of  build- 
ings, rather  than  design  their  buildings  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  nature  of  the  stones  they  have 
to  employ.  No  doubt  beds  of  stone  of  great 
thickness  and  uniform  composition  are  difficult  to 
liiul,  especially  in  sedimentary  rocks,  hut  still  that 
is  scarcely  an  excuse  to  place  it  on  its  end  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  planes  in  which  it  was 
deposited. 

Of  late  years  a considerable  number  of  experi- 
ments have  been  made  as  to  the  strength  of  build- 
ing stones,  just  after  they  have  been  taken  from 
the  quarry,  by  pressure.  This,  no  doubt,  will  give 
an  idea  of  their  power  of  resisting  force  at  the 
time  of  the  experiment  being  made,  but  it  will 
give  little  evidence  of  the  strength  of  a building 
stone  after  some  years  of  exposure  to  a climate 
and  atmosphere  similar  to  those  which  the  build- 
ing stones  of  Manchester  are  exposed  to,  without 
the  stone  is  of  a pure  silica,  or  nearly  so.  In  all 
stones  which  are  subject  to  chemical  decomposi- 
tion, these  experiments  will  not  surely  guide  us. 

Old  buildings  in  country  places,  remote  from 
the  smoke  and  gases  of  large  towns,  are  often 
adduced  in  evidence  of  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  a stone  to  be  employed  in  a manufac- 
turing town.  However  well  the  dolomite  of  Bol- 
sover-moor  might  endure  the  climate  and  atmo- 
sphere of  Southwell,  in  Notts,  as  it  is  seen  in  the 
Minster  there;  or  the  triassic  sandstone  of  Furness 
might  endure,  in  tiie  abbey  of  that  name,  each 
seven  or  eight  centuries;  still,  it  would  be  un- 
rciisonahle  to  expect  that  either  of  these  stones 
could  resist  the  action  of  the  moist  climate  of 
Manchester,  and  the  atmosphere  of  a city  in  which 
about  forty  thousand  tons  of  sulphur  are  anmially 
burnt  in  the  coal  consumed  in  it,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  gases  given  off  by  the  numerous  chemical 
manufactories,  and  the  exhalations  from  half  a 
million  of  human  beings. 

On  examining  the  buildings  of  Manchester,  we 

fiiul  that  the  stone  employed  is  chiedy  from  the 
middle  and  lower  coal  measures : the  only  instances 
of  triassic  or  new  red  sandstones  having  been 
used  are,  as  I have  been  informed,  the  Portico  and 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  from  the  Ougbtrington  quarry, 
near  Lymm,  and  the  beautiful  church  lately  built 
by  Mr.  Crowther,  at  Moss-side,  which  is  from 
Hollington,  near  Ashbourn. 

The  cathedral  was  built  from  the  sandstones  of 
Smedley  and  Collyhurat,  two  rocks  belonging  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  middle  coal-field.  These 
stones  are  both  soft,  and  contain  a large  amount 
of  clay  and  peroxide  of  iron.  As  you  proceed 
further  down  into  the  middle  coal-field,  you  find 
the  sandstones  containing  less  iron  in  a state  of 
peroxide  and  considerably  smaller  proportions  of 
clay ; still  the  stones  are  not  suitable  for  outside 
work,  as  they  contain  protoxide  of  iron  and  some- 
times sulphuret  of  iron,  which  are  scarcely  to  be 
seen  in  the  white  sandstone  when  first  obtained 
from  the  quarry ; but,  on  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  iron  becomes  further  oxidized,  and  the 
stone  “ bleeds  ” and  becomes  discoloured,  as  well 
as  decomposed.  It  may  be  safely  concluded  that 
there  is  no  quantity  of  good  building  stone, 
suitable  for  outside  building  in  a city  like  Man- 
chester, to  be  procured  from  the  middle  coal-field. 

The  lower  coal-field  and  the  millstone  grit  yield 
the  only  good  building  stones  for  Manchester. 
These  strata  comprise  the  beds  lying  under  the 
Arley  or  Royley  seam  of  coal  and  the  limestone 
shale ; and,  from  their  being  generally  found  on 
the  high  land  of  the  district,  are  known  by  the 
name  of  “ High  Moor  Stone.” 

As  all  the  lower  coal-field  and  millstone  grit 
beds  have  most  probably  been  formed  of  the 
debris  of  granite  or  granitoid  rocks,  we  find  in 


them  the  proportions  of  silica,  alumina,  potash, 
iron,  lime,  and  magnesia,  generally  met  with  in 
these  rocks.  As  a general  rule,  the  more  pure 
silica  the  rock  is  composed  of,  the  better  building 
stone  it  is.  A mixture  of  mica  or  clay  causes  the 
rock  to  be  more  schistose  or  flaggy,  as  well  as 
softer.  Two  chief  beds  of  flags,  besides  several 
smaller  ones,  occur  in  this  division ; namely,  the 
upper  flag  of  Upholland,  Cutlow,  and  Holy  Fold, 
lying  between  tlie  Arley  and  Royley  coals,  and 
the  low’er  flag  or  Bradshaw  and  Shawforth,  near 
Rochdale,  lying  under  the  rough  rock  and  above 
the  upper  millstone  grit.  These  flag  beds  yield 
the  stone  generally  used  for  par  point  work. 

A fine,  sharp  grained,  silicious  grit  is  found 
sometimes  above  the  gannister  coal,  as  at  Ending 
Common,  near  Rochdale,  which  makes  a good 
building  stone. 

A stone  much  used  in  building  is  the  Halliwell, 
Woodhead-hill,  or  Lomax-wood  rock,  lying  im- 
mediately under  the  salts  or  best  coal  of  New 
Mills. 

The  rough  rock,  generally  known  as  Summit 
and  High  Moor  stone  (the  upper  millstone  of  the 
geological  survey),  a stone  much  used  in  building, 
is  of  a coarser  grain  than  the  stones  previously 
mentioned.  It  is  composed  of  grains  and  rounded 
pebbles  of  translucent  quartz  cemented  together 
with  partly  decomposed  felspar  and  a little  iron 
and  manganese  in  the  state  of  oxide.  It  is  soft 
when  first  quarried,  and  works  pretty  freely, 
hardening  when  exposed  to  the  air.  As  a build- 
ing stone  it  is  preferred,  owing  to  its  working 
much  easier  than  the  two  millstones.  Farhold, 
Horwich,  Holcome-hill,  Blackstoiic-edge,  and 
Werneth  Low,  are  good  examples  of  the  stone. 

The  upper  millstone  of  Holcorae,  Bank-lane, 
Todmorden,  Saddlewortli,  and  Tintwistle,  is  a 
hard  and  durable  sandstone,  composed  chiefly  of 
silica.  It  is  much  better  to  work  than  the  rough 
rock,  and  stands  the  weather  better,  hut  it  is  not 
in  great  use,  owing  to  its  being  difficult  to  work. 

The  lower  millstone,  as  seen  at  Roecross  and 
Rhodes-wood,  Tintwistle,  and  the  lower  part  of 
Pendle-hill,  contains  some  excellent  building 
stones,  hut  they  are  hard  to  work,  and  therefore 
have  not  been  much  used ; but  it  is,  no  doubt,  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  durable  stones  of  the 
series.  In  the  lower  paits  of  it  are  some  beds  of 
fine  grained  sandstone,  freer  to  v/ovk  than  the 
upper  beds.  A most  excellent  bed  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  found  at  Bailey,  near  RibcUester. 

In  selecting  a durable  building  stone  for  a 
town  like  Manchester,  the  more  silica  it  contains 
the  better.  Iron  or  manganese  in  the  state  of 
protoxide,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  as  well  as  clay,  all ' 
damage  the  stone.  The  stones  composed  of  silica, 
cemented  with  silicates  of  soda,  potash,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, or  alumina,  are  all  durable  ; but,  when  clay 
or  salts  of  iron  form  the  cement,  the  acids  in  the 
atmosphere  have  a very  damaging  effect  on  the 
building  stones  containing  tliem. 

The  sandstone.s  from  the  lower  coal-field  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Halifax  and  Huddersfield,  and 
generally  kuown  by  the  name  of  Yorkshire  stone, 
are  much  used  in  Manchester,  owing  to  their  good 
colour  and  free  working  qualities.  Many  of  om- 
buildings  in  which  these  stones  have  been  used 
show  symptoms  of  decay,  especially  in  the  places 
where  long  pieces  of  stone  have  been  required, 
and  in  mouldings  and  ornamental  work. 

In  some  cases  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  atmo- 
sphere has  acted  on  the  clay  in  these  stones,  and 
an  impure  sulphate  of  alumina  having  been 
formed,  it  is  washed  by  rain  out  of  the  stone, 
and  the  grains  of  silica  in  the  latter  soon  crumble 
away. 

In  other  instances  the  water  percolates  down 
through  the  beds  of  the  stone  placed  on  its  end 
until  it  reaches  their  bases,  and  then  the  frost 
in  winter  and  the  heat  in  summer  expand  the 
water,  and  thus  force  oft'  lamina)  of  stone,  in 
addition  to  supplying  acids  to  act  on  the  stone  as 
above-named. 

The  under  ledges  of  coping  stones,  although  the 
stone  of  which  they  are  formed  is  placed  In  its 
proper  bedding,  often  exhibit  evidence  of  decay. 
This  seems  to  arise  from  the  moisture  percolating 
the  stone  and  finding  its  way  to  the  lower  parts, 
which,  owing  to  their  being  shaded  from  the  sun, 
are  nearly  always  wet,  and  thus  prepared  for  the ; 
action  of  frost  and  heat  previously  alluded  to. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  so  small  a variety  of 
building  stones  having  been  used  in  Manchester 
as  those  above  noticed,  and  It  is  to  be  desired  that 
the  architects  and  builders  of  our  city  should  try 
other  descriptions  of  stone  when  they  can  be  had 
at  a moderate  price.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
the  dolomitic  limestones  of  the  Permian  group  in 
Y'orkshire,  like  those  of  Anston,  would  endure  our 
climate  and  atmosphere;  but  so  far  as  my  experi- 


ence goes  no  instances  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
our  buildings.  By  the  facilities  which  railways 
now  aflbrd,  one  might  have  expected  that  some  of 
the  beautiful  syenite  of  Shap  containing  large 
crystals  of  felspar,  or  the  grey  syenite  of  Bootle 
and  Ravenglass,  would  have  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Manchester;  but,  to  my  knowledge,  none 
of  them  have  been  used.  It  is  possible  that  tlicy 
may  not  be  known  to  our  architects,  but  most 
probably  the  reason  why  the  soft  freestones  of 
the  coal  measures  are  in  such  general  use  is  that 
they  are  cheap  and  easily  worked.  My  own  im- 
pression is,  that  cheapness  is  more  looked  at,  both 
by  architects  and  owners  of  buildings,  in  selecting 
stone,  than  durability  of  character. 

Some  years  since  a good  collection  of  the  build- 
ing stones  of  Lancashire  was  got  together  and 
placed  in  the  Museum  of  the  Cxcological  Society 
of  Manchester,  where  they  are  open  to  public 
inspection  without  charge.  This  might  be  in- 
creased with  stones  from  the  adjoining  counties; 
and  then,  if  the  architects  and  builders  of  Man- 
chester would  associate  together  and  devote  a 
little  time  to  the  subject,  wo  might  expect  to 
find  a greater  variety  of  building  stones,  and 
building  stones  of  greater  durability,  than  are  at 
present  to  be  met  with  in  Manchester.  In  con- 
clusion, the  author  of  these  hasty  remarks  begs  to 
state  that  it  would  give  him  much  pleasure  to 
afford  such  an  association  all  the  assistance  in 
his  power  to  discover  the  most  suitable  building 
stone  for  Manchester. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AHCUITSCTURE  SCULPTURE. 

Tue  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
Friday,  6th  inst.,  at  the  house  in  Conduit-street ; 
Mr.  Roger  Smith,  vice-president,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  Hughes,  of  8,  I)ane’s-iim,  and  Mr.  Clever, 
of  Dalstoii,  were,  on  ballot,  admitted  members  of 
the  Association. 

Mr.  Randall  Drucc  then  read  the  following 
jiaper,  entitled,  “On  the  Advantage  that  a Prac- 
tical Knowledge  of  Sculpture  would  be  to  all 
Members  of  the  Profession,  and  the  important 
Means  to  that  End  that  the  formation  of  a Class 
of  Wood-carving  at  the  Architectural  Association 
might  become.” 

The  Lecturer  said : — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gen- 
tlemen,— When  Orgagna  was  carrying  out  the 
tabernacle  in  the  church  Or  Sail  Micbeli,  at 
Florence,  ns  the  designer  and  superintending 
architect  of  the  work,  “ lie  employed  various 
masters  in  sculpture,  selected  from  various  coun- 
tries, to  do  all  the  other  parts  of  the  work,  but 
devoted  all  his  attention  to  the  figures;”  and 
then,  “ having  finished  them  all,”  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  superintendence  of  the  putting 
together  of  the  various  parts  executed  by  the 
various  artists.  “ He  caused  the  several  parts 
to  he  most  ingeniously  and  carefully  put  together 
without  cement,  but  with  fastenings  of  lead  and 
copper,  to  the  end  that  no  spot  or  blemish  should 
lessen  the  beauty  of  the  polished  and  shiuiiig 
marbles.” 

What  a perfect  combination  we  have  here  of 
artistic  skill  and  love  of  the  beautiful,  with  busi- 
ness-like superintendence  and  practical  know- 
ledge ! 

Hero  is  an  architect,  who  has  designed  a beau- 
tiful whole,  confident  that  he  alone  is  most 
capable  of  executing  the  most  beautiful  parts;  a 
sculptor,  taking  most  delight  in  the  execution  of 
the  figures;  yet,  “having  finished  them  all,” 
being  equally  confident  that  no  ono  but  himself 
can  so  well  contrive  the  mechanical  mode  of  join- 
ing the  fabric  together,  and  fixing  these  figures 
in  their  place. 

Now,  1 think  that  all  of  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  as  fiir  as  this  Is  practicable,  this  is  a desi- 
rable position  for  the  architect  or  designer  of  a 
building  or  any  other  work  which  depends  on  the 
accumulated  skill  of  many, — the  only  way  indeed 
in  which  an  architectural  work  can  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  master  or  he  the  successful  realiza- 
tion of  his  thoughts  and  intentions  in  anything 
like  the  same  manner  as  a picture  or  a statue  is, 
that  is  the  entire  work  of  one  man. 

Now  my  intention  this  evening  is  to  endeavour 
to  investigate  how  this  is  attainable.  You  will 
probably  at  first  think,  and  would  immediately 
reply  to  what  I have  told  you  above,  that  Orgagna 
was  an  exception — a great  man, — and  that  an 
inferior  man  would  have  become  only  a Jack-of- 
all-trades,  not  attaining  even  mediocrity  in  each 
of  the  three  callings  he  followed,  much  less  be  able 
to  execute  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  practical 
work  of  either  of  them : and  to  a certain  extent 
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you  arc  right:  only  the  Orgngnas  would  take  u]' 
Oi'gagna’s  position,  but  tlie  least  endowed  would 
surely  boat  least  more  competent  superintendents 
ot  the  artists  employed  for  being,  even  in  the 
very  slightest  degree,  practical  artists  themselves. 

Nor  do  I think  that  the  attainment  of  this 
power  of  practical  superintendence  (and  I think 
that  you  will  allow  that  this  of  Orgagnn’s,  although 
largely  concerned  in  the  art-part  of  the  work  in 
question,  was  jiracticnl  superintendence  even  inde- 
pendently of  the  mechanical  contrivance)  is  so 
(lillicnlt  as  may  be  imagined,  for  much  of  the 
knowledge  of  cfl’ect,  and  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
ducing it,  tiiat  would  take  years  of  study  of  the 
works  of  art  and  writings  of  the  best  autlioritics 
upon  art  to  attain,  practical  work  with  the  chisel 
or  brush  will  teach  you  in  a few  hours  : the  secret 
ot  the  difference  between  the  two  systems- — that 
hi  practice  in  Orgagna’s  time,  and  that  in  practice 
in  our  own — lies  in  this; — thatthen  everything  was 
learnt  prnclicully, — now  theoretically ; then  the 
first  stop  in  an  architect’s  education  was  to  appren- 
tice him  to  a goldsmith  or  some  other  practical 
hr.inch  of  art, — now,  to  sot  Inin  to  draw  the  dif- 
ferent by -gone  styles  in  Chambers  or  Pugin. 

Jinny  a diflicult  point  in  construction  was  easily 
understood  and  modelled  by  the  hand  early  trained 
in  modelling  the  chalice  he  was  to  work  in  gold, 
which  now  appears  incomprehensible,  and  conse- 
quently becomes  distasteful  to  the  artist-mind 
when  presented  to  him  in  the  miattractivc  shape  of 
a line  diagram  j and  thus  the  artistic  and  practical 
ornament  and  construction,  now  so  oftcni  antago- 
nistic, were  learnt  at  the  same  time,  and  went 
hand-in-hand,  because  the  knowledge  sought  for  and 
attained  in  both  was  practical.  And  we  have  seen 
incidentally  that  this  knowledge  was  often  begun 
in  tlio  goldsmith’s  shop  : so  that  we  may,  I think, 
fairly  argue  that  the  key  to  the  more  or  loss  com- 
plcfe  attainment  of  the  practical  power  of  design, 
execution,  and  masterly  siqierintciulence  possessed 
by  Orgagiia,  is  the  acquirement  of  the  power  of 
manual  dexterity  in  some  one  practical  branch  of 
art-manufacture.  Let  us,  therefore,  before  enter- 
ing on  the  practical  application  of  these  principles 
to  the  matter  in  my  title,  take  a few  instances  of 
the  first  entry  into  professional  life  of  a few  eminent 
artists  of  Mcdiawal  times. 

Arnolpho,  who  designed  .Santa  Maria  del  Fiore, 
and  the  Ur  San  Michele,  at  Florence,  began  by 
learning  painting  of  his  father,  and  then  studied 
the  art  of  design  under  Cimabue,  for  the  purpose 
of  employing  it  in  sculjiture. 

Nicola  Pisano,  who  designed  the  chnreli  of  San 
Antonia,  at  Padua,  first  worked  utuler  Greek 
seiiljitors,  and  then  perfected  himself  as  a sculp- 
tor, liy  the  study  and  practical  imitation  of  Clas- 
sical remains  at  J’isa. 

(.fiovanni^  Pisano,  wlio  designed  the  Campo 
Santo,  at  Pisa,  learnt  sculpture  from  his  father. 

Giotto,  we  know,  began  by  painting,  but  was 
also  a .sculptor. 

Agostino  and  Agnolo,  bolli  architects,  began  by 
stiuiying  sculpture  under  Giovanni  Pisano. 

_ Andrea  Pisano  began  by  studying  and  prac- 
tising  sculpture. 

Orgagna  fir-st  learnt  bis  father’s  calling  of  a 
goldsmith,  ami  then  studied  sculpture  luuler 
Andrea  Pisano. 

Brunelleschi,  the  great  architect  of  the  dome 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  was  first  placed  with  a 
goldsmith,  and.  as  we  know,  boat  Donatello,  the 
scul])tor,  according  to  liis  own  acknowledgment. 

Ml  the  design  and  execution  of  a wooden  crucifix. 

Michcloz/.i,  tlie  architect,  first  studied  sculpture 
under  Donatello. 

Andrea  Verocchio,  who  was  an  architect,  began 
as  a goidsinitli,  .and  was  a carver  in  wood. 

Bramanti,  the  architect,  was  first  taught  art  as 
a iiainler. 

iSansovino,  the  architect,  studied  sculpture  with 
Andrea  di  Monti  Sansovino,  who  worked  princi- 
jially  in  metal,  and  who  had  learnt  his  art  from 
Bartolacio  Ghiberti,  a goldsmitli. 

Michelangelo,  the  great  architect  of  St.  Peter’s, 
began  Ins  art  education  as  a painter,  but  after- 
wards gave  himself  almost  wholly  to  sculpture. 

Singular  it  may  seem  to  say  that  most  of  these 
masters  were  distinguished  by  tbeir  skill  in  con- 
struction when  they  came  to  employ  their  talents 
in  architecture,  which  I am  inclined  to  attribute 
to  the  practical  nature  of  their  art-studies,  as 
distinguished  from  the  theoretical  nature  of  those 
studies,  in  the  so-called  art-men,  in  the  profession 
at  the  present  time.  As  in  tlie  studies  in  the 
liraclical  form  of  goldsmith’s  work,  painting,  or 
sculpture,  the  practical  way  of  looking  at  work 
necessary  to  desigu  construction  was  exercised  at 
the  same  time  that  the  artist  was  learning  art : ho 
was  also  accustomed  to  executing  work  complete  in 
itself,  without  the  aid  of  othcr.s,  instead  of  only 


making  designs  on  paper  for  others  to  execute;  so 
that,  when  he  came  to  direct,  he  knew  well  what 
directions  would  be  necessary  to  enable  others  to 
execute  his  designs,  according  to  bis  intentions. 

We  see,  by  the  above  enumeration  of  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  Itali.au  architects  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  of  their  mode  of  educ-ition 
for  their  profession,  that  they  all  began  by  some 
practical  branch  of  ai-t,  mostly  sculpture,  although 
often  the  very  first  steps  were  in  the  goldsmith’s 
shop;  and  it  appears  that,  when  they  had  carried 
on  sculpture  as  a profession  for  many  years,  and 
being  as  it  were  perfected  in  the  production  of 
what  was  then  esteemed  part  of  a building,  they 
seem  then  to  have  had  an  ambition  to  have  the 
entire  direction  and  production  of  the  grander 
whole;  and,  probably,  it  was  also  from  the  part 
that  painting  played  .as  a means  of  adonnneut  for 
buildings,  that  made  the  painter  also, — when, 


forget  tbe  colour;  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
building,  when  first  built,  will  be  intolerable  to 
him, — the  cold  white  stouc  an  eye-sore  : every- 
thing being  the  same  colour  will  be  unnatural  and 
painlul  to  him,  and  he  will  he  impatient  to  alter 
its  tones;  to  break  its  monotony  with  colour,  and 
its  dulncss  with  storied  subjects;  and  where  the 
positions  are  not  fitted  for  painting,  be  will  be 
only  too  anxious  to  enrich  his  building  with  beau- 
tiful forms,  and  light  and  shade,  hy  the  aid  of 
sculpture, — and  that  not  only  because  he  possesses 
the  power  of  enriching  the  building  by  painting, 
but  because  it  is  his  nature,  increased  by  cultiva- 
tion, to  love  these  things. 

So  that  I have  endeavoured  to  show  you 
that  a genius  possessed  of  the  power  of  working 
as  a painter,  a sculptor,  and  a uieehanir,  like 
Orgagna,  will  be  the  best  possible  architect, /.c. 
designer  and  practical  superintendent  of  a large 


having  practised  for  some  time  an  art  which,  : work,or  one  requiriugtlio  asslstanceof  many  hands, 
beauty  and  completeness  in  itself,  I that  an  ordinary  man  possessing  as  much  prae- 
still,  like  sculpture,  formed  but  jiart  of  the  whole  tical  knowledge  of  these  arts  as  attainable  under 
p-and  composition  of  tlie  building  it  adorned, — ; liis  particular  circumstances,  will  be  a niueli  better 
have  a like  ambition  to  design  tbe  building  also.  . architect,  as  to  design  and  superintendonco,  tliaii 
ue  see,  then,  that  the  way  that  men  in  that  if  he  did  not  possess  that  knowledge;  that  the 
day  fitted  themselves  for  designing  and  cairying  leading  and  most  celebrated  architects  of  tbe 
out  buildings  washy  perfecting  themselves  in  some  Italian  school  of  later  Gothic,  and  Early  llenais- 
one  at  least  of  the  sister  arts  contributing  to  it;  sauce,  acquired  their  remarkable  skill  in  designing 
and  that  required  manual  dexterity.  And  what  buildings,  inwliich  themost  perfectfiguresculpturu 
tta.s  the  result?  ^ That  wliicli  I think  might  have  and  imitation  of  nature  in  the  details  harmonized 
been  expected,  viz.,  that  the  most  ordinary  details  ! with  the  paintings  and  coloured  mosaic  and  in- 
and  accessories  of  the  bnildings  were  works  of  art,  laying  on  the  wails,  combined  with  many  remark- 
and  equally  good  in  their  way  with  the  statues  ' able  instances  oforiginalanddaringcoiistruction, — 
and  bas-reliefs,  whith,  from  the  same  cause,  were  acquired  that  skill,  that  love  of  nature,  and  perfect 
first-rate,_aiid  were  ofgrcatfrciinency,  and  allotted  ^ and  fine  work,  and  knowledge  of  how  work  would 
their  full  importance  us  means  of  .architectural  em-[  look  and  comhiuo,  with  the  practical  head  and 
bellishment:  sculpture  and  painting  became  nrchi- I hand  required  to  plan  and  make  models  for  the 

tcctural  adornments,  and  architecture  became  the  ' execution  of  those  daring  feats  of  construction,  in 
art  of  properly  and  most  elegantly  supporting  and  the  goldsmith’s  shop,  in  the  atelier  of  the  sculp- 


combining  these  viilu.able  aids  to  its  eiiricliincnt. 

The  urclntect,  or  tlie  artist,  when  he  turned  his 
attention  to  urcbitccliirc,  was,  from  his  early 
training,  so  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
utmost  resources  furnished  by  the  sister  arts,  and 
by  the  practical  nature  of  his  training,  so  able  to 
turn  these  to  their  best  account,  and  so  well  knew 
whether  the  works  he  entrusted  to  other  hands 
were  well  or  ill  executed,  and,  in  his  branch  or 
branches,  was  so  able  to  lake  the  lending  or  most 
delicate  parts,  or  to  give  the  finishing  touches, 
that  a work  was  turned  out  as  completely  a per- 
fect work  of  combined  nrclntecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting,  as  a picture  or  a statue  is  a complete 
work  of  sculpture  or  painting  alone,  and  the 
realization  of  the  Ideal  of  the  one  scul])tor  or 
painter,  and  as  completely  a realization  of  the  art- 
ideal  ot  the  artist;  but  the  two  principal  best 
things  that  they  learnt  were  an  intense  love  of 
all  the  arts;  while  surely,  at  least  an  architect 
should,  of  all  the  men  of  all  professions  and  occu- 
pations, except  painters  and  sculptors  exclusively, 
he  the  best  acquainted  and  the  most  fond  of  those 
arts,  and  have  .i  conviction  of  their  unity,  and  how' 
capable  they  wore  of  combination,  and  bow  much 
tlioy  gained  by  Lliat  combination. 

Now,  there  are  two  things  that  were,  till  quite  of 
late  years,  and  to  a considerable  extent  even  now  arc 
very  much  required  to  be  learnt  by  architects  of  the 
present  day.  They  seem,  till  quite  lately,  very 
much  to  have  neglected  the  study  of  the  other 
arts,  even  to  the  extent  to  wdiich  they  are  culti- 
vated by  amateurs  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  and 
also  to  liave  considered  their  art  perfect  in  itself, 
without  the  aid  of  the  other  two;  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  bygone  architecture  alone  was  all 
that  was  necessary,  and  that  principally  at  periods 
when  least  aided  by  tlie  others,  or  from  buildings 
from  which  the  sculpture,  which  once  gave  the 
chief  life  an  expression,  has  been  broken  or  car- 
ried away,  and  on  which  the  paintings  which  once 
shone  on  tbe  walls,andwliich  gavetlie  chief  warmth 
and  constituted  tbeir  greatest  glory,  have  decayed 
and  disappeared,— content  with  copying  the  bodies 
left  by  theii-  forefathers,  beautiful,  no  doubt,  in 
their  form  and  proportions,  but  forgetting  to  give 
them  tbe  life  by  sculpture,  or  the  warm  and  gor- 
geous apparel  by  the  sublime  art  of  jiainting, 
which  the  originals  had  when  they  were  first  opened 
to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  assembled  multitude. 
Jiow,  if  a sculptor  is  the  designer  of  a building, 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  last  thing  that  he  will 
leave  out  of  it  is  the  sculpture;  and  that  as  the 
chief  delight  of  the  sculptor  is  to  represent  the 
human  figure,  lie  will  be  sure,  if  possible,  to  find 
fitting  jilaccs  for  it;  and,  as  in  studying  for  the 
accessories  of  his  figure  subjects  he  has  to  study 
leaves>  fiowers,  and  animals,  you  may  be  sure  that 
he  will  not  forget  to  wreath  and  place  them  in 
his  capitals,  and  this  not  only  because  he  can  do 
them,  but  because  he  loves  them.  And  if  a painter 
designs  a building,  you  may  be  sure  lie  will  not 


tor,  or  the  studio  of  tbe  painter, — each  having 
made  many  valuable  works  without  the  aid  of  any 
one  else,  and  been  entrusted  upon  their  own  re- 
sponsibility with  much  valuable  material,  before 
attempting  to  be  the  sole  directors  of  the  work 
of  hundreds,  and  the  sole  dispensers  of  the  money 
ot  their  country,  in  gigantic  work.s,  with  many 
first-rate  masters  working  under  their  orders. 

Also,  I have  endeavoured  to  show  you  that  the 
practical  knowledge  and  power  of  executing 
works  in  the  sister  arts  will  give  men  a love  for 
and  an  appreciation  of  them  that  they  would  not, 
and  cannot,  otherwise  possess,  to  the  manifest 
gain  of  the  buildings,  and  also  to  the  increased 
employment  of  artists’  of  those  branches  of  art. 

Tills  knowledge  and  power  of  execution  will, 
in  fact,  at  once,  and  as  a matter  of  course,  produce 
the  sort  of  feeling  ivbich  made  Mr.  Ilardwick 
(according  to  the  Times  of  the  other  day,  in  an 
article  on  the  new  fresco  in  Lincoln’s-hm  Hall) 
say,  that  he  w.as  so  pleased  witli  it,  that  he  should 
for  the  future  leave  all  the  spaces  ho  could,  in  hi.s 
building.s,  for  frescoes  : and  if  those  are  liis  senti- 
ments, may  he  long  live  and  keep  his  promise. 

Now,  Ictus  turn  to  the  best  way  of  applying 
these  principles  to  ourselves.  Most  of  us  are  past 
the  time,  and  would  find  it  difficult  even  if  we 
were  not,  to  begin  our  education  as  these  men 
began  it.  Then,  what  is  the  next  best  way  of 
acquiring,  in  proportion  to  our  ojiportunitics  and 
talent,  this  practical  knowledge  of  art, — this  un- 
prejudiced love  of  all  the  arts,  and  keen  sight  for 
and  love  of  nature, — and  this  finger  knowledge, 
that  will  make  even  an  art  ninti  a good  con- 
structor, hcoaiise  he  looks  upon  it  in  a practical 
manner,  and  does  not  waste  all  hi.s  time  loaniiiig 
it  from  books,  although  much  can  be  learnt  from 
them  ? 

With  regard  to  the  loveof  colour  in  nature,  and 
the  consequent  love  of  the  use  of  it  in  our  build- 
ings, and  love  and  proper  appreciation  of  the  art 
of  painting,  and  all  that  is  to  be  learnt  from  a 
practical  knowledge  of  painting,  and  a power  of 
producing  paintings,  as  it  is  not  my  subject  to- 
night, I will  dismiss  it  with  the  remark  that  the 
best  way  of  obtaining  them,  for  those  that  are 
either  being  educated  in  the  usual  system  or  en- 
gaged in  the  office,  is  painting  from  nature  when- 
ever they  have  time  and  opportunity,  and  also 
studying  paintings  in  the  exhibitions  of  tlie 
year,  and  not  architecture  only.  But  with  regard 
to  the  love  of  form  and  light  and  shade  in 
nature,  and,  consequently,  of  the  expression  of 
them  by  the  art  of  sculpture  in  our  building.s, 
and  the  love  and  proper  appreciation  of  this  art, 
and  all  that  is  to  he  learnt  from  a practical  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  a power  of  producing  works  in 
sculpture,  and  of  modelling  and  other  means 
whereby  we  look  on  forms  of  architecture,  whether 
artistic  or  constructional,  from  a more  practical 
point  of  view,  and  obtain  a more  perfect  power 
of  superintending  others  in  works  of  sculpture 
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and  other  necessary  works, — this  is  the  principal 
ohject  of  this  paper ; and,  it  seems  to  me,  that  us  the 
architects  of  old  obtained  these  powers  by  the  actual 
practice  of  some  one  practical  art,  so  we,  in  like 
manner,  although  already  engaged  in  some  other 
branch  of  the  profession,  may  at  least  correct  our 
deficiencies,  and  obtain  some  part  of  these 
powers  by  the  occasional  practice  of  one  practical 
art. 

I liavc,  after  some  consideration,  selected  wood 
carving,  as  more  cleanly  than  stone,  and  propose 
tliat  those  who  think  with  me,  or  at  least  think 
that  there  would  he  no  harm  in  their  acquiring 
some  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  chisel,  should 
form  into  a class,  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
cla-ss  of  design,  and  engage  an  exponenced  carver 
to  set  ns  going,  at  least  in  the  technical  know- 
ledge and  right  use  of  the  tools,  and  meet  fort- 
nightly for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  produce 
works  of  sculpture  in  wood. 

I will  conclude  with  an  invitation  to  all  who 
would  like  to  be  able  properly  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  a capita],  a crocket,  or  a finial,  in 
the  words  of  Donatello  to  Brnnelloschi,  when 
Bi'unollcsclu  found  fault  with  his  crucifix, — “ Take 
wood  then,  andtry  and  make  one  thyself.” 

At  the  conclusion. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  been  much  in- 
terested in  the  paper,  which  lie  consider’cd  con- 
tained some  points  deserving  of  their  attention 
as  architects  and  students  of  art.  To  these  lie 
would  venture  shortly  to  refer.  The  system  of 
education  among  architects,  seemed  as  if  it  were 
likely  to  be  made  the  subject  of  change  in  several 
respects.  He  quite  agreed  with  tlie  author  of 
the  paper  just  read,  respecting  the  old  plan  of 
studying  nothing  but  drawings  and  engravings, 
without  becoming  familiar  with  the  practical 
details  of  a building.  Happily,  however,  for  the 
student  of  nrcliitecturo,  it  had  become  the  custom 
to  visit  foreign  countries,  and  there  study  the 
most  remarkable  and  note-worthy  buildings.  To 
this  he  was  disposed  to  attribute  much  of  our 
success  in  Classic  avcbitectiire,  and  the  success 
generally  which  was  beginning  to  attend  the  study 
and  practice  of  architecture  in  this  country.  The 
study  of  foreign  buildings,  more  especially  the 
Classic  and  Antique,  tended  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  sculpture  and  painting.  An  illus- 
tration of  the  development  of  this  faculty  was 
presented  in  the  case  of  Professor  Cockerell, 
whose  pediment  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool, 
showed  the  great  advantage  of  practical  artistic 
knowledge.  As  regarded  the  formation  of  the 
proposed  cl.ass,  he  entirely  approved  of  the  sug- 
gestion, and  hoped  it  would  be  followed  up.  It 
had,  however,  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  some 
jiorson  might  incline  rather  to  modelling  in  clay 
than  carving  in  wood,  and  upon  this  point  it 
might  be  desirable  if  Mr.  Druce  were  to  explain 
his  reason  for  recommending  the  latter  process. 
It  seemed  to  liim  (the  Chairman)  that  there  was 
less  difficulty  in  modelling  in  clay,  owing  to  the 
plastic  nature  of  the  material  j at  the  same  time 
lie  was  willing  to  admit  that  it  did  not  impart  the 
same  structural  knowledge  which  was  to  be  de- 
rived from  carving  in  wood.  The  value  of  know- 
ledge superadded  to  architecture  was  notably  in- 
stanced in  the  case  of  England’s  greatest  archi- 
tect, Sir  Christopher  "Wren,  who  had  acquired  a 
practical  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  a European 
reputation  for  mathematics,  before  be  commenced 
to  practise  the  profession  of  an  architect. 

Mr.  B.  A.  C.  Herring  suggested  that  if  students 
of  architecture  would  regard  carving  in  wood,  not 
as  a portion  of  their  daily  office-toil,  but  as  a 
recreation,  it  might  be  invested  with  additional 
attraction.  He  quite  approved  of  the  suggestions 
thrown  out  by  Mr.  Druce,  because  be  had  himself 
known  many  instances  in  which  architects  had  to 
employ  sculptors  to  design  figures  for  them, 
whereas,  if  they  had  had  themselves  a knowledge 
of  sculpture,  they  could  have  told  what  figures  or 
groups  would  have  suited  their  buildings  best. 
That  the  sculptor’s  art  could  be  readily  attained 
by  the  architect  was  perhaps  shown  by  the  fact, 
that  many  persons  who  were  neither  architects 
nor  professional  sculptors,  were,  nevertheless,  good 
sculptors.  He  himself  had  often  heard  of  cases  in 
which  clergymen  bad  executed  fonts  for  their  own 
churches,  and  ^vhy  should  not  architects  do  the 
same,  and  design  their  own  foliage  or  figures  ? 

Mr.  C.  M.  Lewis  observed  that  if  architects 
conld  execute  their  own  figures,  they  would  pro- 
bably introdirce  sculpture  more  frequently  into 
their  buildings  than  was  now  the  custom. 

Mr.  Druce  said  that  the  reason  why  he  bad  sug- 
gested wood  as  the  medium  for  carving,  was  that, 
in  the  first  place,  it  was  a cleaner  process  j and 
secondly,  because,  if  a complete  mastery  of  the 
chisel  could  be  obtained,  it  would  be  very  easy 


for  the  carver  in  wood  to  become  the  sculptor  in 
stone  also.  It  did  not  appear  to  him  that  a know- 
ledge of  carving  was  at  all  difficult  of  obtainmeut  j 
and  as  an  illustration  he  might  mention  that  he 
knew  a case  in  which  an  architect  in  the  country, 
failmg  to  obtain  a skilled  workman,  showed 
an  ordinary  carpenter,  who  had  never  carved 
anything  of  the  sort  in  his  life,  what  was  wanted, 
and,  in  a short  time,  ho  succeeded  in  producing  a 
very  creditable  ornament  on  a weather  boarding. 

The  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  course 
adopted  by  mechanical  engineers.  When  they  got 
a pupil  they  sent  him  for  a couple  of  yeai’S  into 
the  drawing-office  j he  next  ivent  into  the  work- 
shop to  file,  turn,  forge,  and  learn  what  a bit 
of  iron  was ; and  finally,  he  went  for  two  or  three 
years  into  the  modelling-shop,  where  he  learnt 
boiv  to  make  in  wood  the  models  from  which  the 
machinery  vvas  sub.sequeutly  cast.  In  like  man- 
ner, it  was  the  practice  occasionally  to  send  young 
architects  into  a builder’s  yard,  to  learn  some- 
thing of  carpentry.  If  to  this  could  be  added  a 
practical  knowledge  and  artistic  feeling  in  the 
treatment  of  buildings,  it  would  be  most  de- 
sirable. 

The  Reader  of  the  paper  gave  notice  of  bis  in- 
tention to  move  at  the  next  meeting  that  a class 
for  wood-carving  be  formed,  and  aiiiiounced  that, 
should  the  class  be  so  formed,  lie  had  been  pro- 
mised some  practical  aid  in  the  way  of  assistance 
from  skilled  woikincii. 

The  next  subject  for  the  class  of  design  will  be 
a town-hall,  and  at  the  ensuing  ordinary  meeting 
a paper  will  he  read  by  Mr.  .1.  Johnson  on 
“ Coloured  Materials,  considered  principally  with 
reference  to  their  Application  to  External 
Design.” 


COUNCILS  OF  CONCILIATION. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  at  the  Maryleboue 
Literary  Institution,  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  gave 
a popular  readmg,  descriptive  of  the  relations 
between  master  and  man  in  France,  and  of  his 
recent  visit  to  the  Conciliation  Hall  of  Paris, 
with  a view  to  the  formation  of  similar  institu- 
tions in  England,  for  settling  disputes  between 
the  employer  and  the  employed.  The  reading 
did  not  attract  an  audience  so  large  as  the  in- 
terest of  the  question  would  Lave  led  us  to 
anticipate.  The  subject  was  treated  in  an  able 
and  amusing  manner  by  Mr.  Jerrold  j and  the 
reading,  which  we  hope  will  be  repeated  under 
more  favourable  circumstances,  was  useful  as 
showing  the  working  of  the  Conseils  de  Pnid'- 
liommes  at  Paris,  existing  under  the  special 
countenance  of  the  present  Emperor.  For  the 
decision  of  cases  of  certain  kinds,  and  towards 
the  cultivation  of  amicable  relations  between 
masters  and  workmen,  the  evidence  adduced 
by  Mr.  Jerrold  showed  that  the  Councils 
of  Prudent  Men  worked  most  successfully  ; but  it 
did  not  throw  any  farther  light  upon  the  question  of 
their  use  in  diminishing  the  number  of  strikes 
about  wages,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  evidence 
before  Mr.  Mackinnou’s  Committee  of  1856,  to 
which  we  gave  attention  recently.  In  the  wages 
question  it  must  be  recollected  the  Conseils  have 
no  power  to  enforce  decisions ; and  as  it  is  not 
argued  that  similar  bodies  could  have  any  in  this 
country,  their  operation  iii  diminishing  the  most 
fertile  cause  of  strikes  would  be  indirect,  though 
probably  in  that  way  such  as  would  well  justify 
their  institution.  Mr.  Jerrold  showed  that,  in  1857, 
there  were  50,000  disputes,  of  which  only  8,000 
proceeded  from  the  “ Bureau  de  Conciliation,”  or 
court  of  first  resort,  consisting  of  a master  and  a 
workman,  to  the  “ Bureau  GeiUTal,”  or  court  of 
appeal,  which  consists  of  three  masters,  three  work- 
men, and  a president  nominated  by  the  Government  j 
andofthisuumberofappeals,  6,000  were  withdrawn. 
Much  of  the  particular  success  of  the  Conseils  in 
France,  or  in  Paris,  was  attributed  by  Mr.  Jerrold  to 
the  high  character  and  feeling  of  self-respect  in  the 
French  artisan, — a feeling,  which  descended  to 
the  class  of  the  rag-picker,  and  was  in  great  part 
the  national  attribute,  of  paying  respect  to  the 
able  man  as  such — one  absolutely  diflereut  from 
that  of  society  in  England.  Mr.  Jerrold  declared 
from  his  own  observation,  that  habits  of  intoxica- 
tion amongst  the  French  artisans  were  almost  en- 
tirely absent.  The  French  workman  spoke  not  of 
his  “ master,”  but  of  his  “ patron.”  Whether  from 
these  national  peculiarities,  or  from  the  merits  of 
all  such  institutions,  therefore,  it  appeared,  from 
Mr.  Jerrold’s  inquiries,  that  the  Conseils  were 
working  well  in  France,  and  that  (in  corrobora- 
tion of  the  evidence  before  the  committee)  similar 
institutions  might  be  of  a certain  value  in  this 
country.  But  the  Conseils  in  France  could  at  any 
time  be  swept  away  by  a decree  of  the  Govern- 


ment, such  as  that  which  re-established  them  j and 
in  Lyons,  in  1831,  the  attention  given  to  the 
relations  of  masters  and  workmen  had  not  pre- 
vented excesses  of  riot,  and  in  Paris,  in  1818,  the 
prevalence  of  some  delusions. 


THE  WORKS  OP  ART  IN  HAMPTON 
COURT  PALACE. 

Tni:  state  of  the  pictures  here,  and  per- 
haps still  more  of  the  tapestries,  requires  imme- 
diate attention,  if  they  are  considered  to  he  worth 
preserving.  Mr.  Henry  Cole  has  recently  .addressed 
to  us  some  observations  on  the  subject,  wlioroin 
be  urges  that  instead  of  being  treated  as  a mere 
storehouse,  Hampton-court  Palace  would  be  a 
much  more  attractive  public  sight  if  the  rooms 
were  restored  as  much  as  possible  fo  iheir  original 
state  of  decoration.  He  divides  the  pictures  into 
six  classes,  and  goes  on  to  say, — I would  suggest 
that  the  works  of  fine  art  should  be  brought  to 
the  metropolis  where  they  would  be  much  better 
preserved,  where  tlie  facilities  for  making  them 
available  for  public  instruction  would  be  greatlv 
increased,  and  all  clas-ses  of  the  public  infinitely 
more  benefited  than  by  leaving  them  at  Hampton- 
court  Palace,  which  is  visited  by  the  great  majority 
of  persons  as  a palace  in  the  country  having 
beautiful  g.irdens,  rather  than  for  the  study  of 
works  of  fine  art.  The  public  also  possesses  pic- 
tures and  works  of  art  which  require  constant 
care,  at  many  institutions,  .such  as  the  National 
Gallery,  the  British  Museum,  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery,  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  &c.  I would  suggest 
that  a small  committee  of  consultation,  consisting 
of  three  artists,  with  one  clieiiiist  and  one  amateur, 
be  appointed  to  determine  what  measures  should 
be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  all  works  of  art, 
either  belonging  to  the  public  or  lent  by  the 
Crown  for  public  use,  and  that  premises  be  pro- 
vided and  skilful  persons  be  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  into  eftbet,  under  proper  superin- 
tendence, the  recommendations  of  this  committee. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  DESIGN  IN  ARCIII- 
TECTURE. 

AECUITECTURAI.  INSTITETE  OF  SCOTT.ANI). 

At  a meeting  of  this  Institute,  held  in  Edin- 
burgh on  the  6th,  Mr.  .Tames  Gowans  read  a 
paper,  illustrating  some  of  the  principles  of  design 
in  architecture.  Mr.  Lessells  presided. 

Mr.  Gowaus,  after  dwelling  on  internal  arrange- 
ments, described  the  style  in  which  the  exterior 
should  be  constructed,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
materials  used  should  be  treated ; the  first  step 
being  to  meet  adequately  the  requirements  of  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  and  the  second  to  secure  a 
truthful  application  of  the  material  which  the 
district  afforded.  The  dressings  of  the  building 
should,  he  remarked,  be  executed  with  light  and 
cheap  material,  hewn  in  such  a way  as  to  please 
the  eye,  without  that  accur.acy  of  touch  necessary 
in  large  public  buildings.  He  pointed  out  how 
the  coloured  stone  of  particular  districts  did  not 
find  fair  play  in  architecture ; observing  that  it 
it  was  only  when  the  disposition  of  these  coloured 
stones  was  not  coiTCct  and  honest  th.at  failure  in 
effect  resulted.  He  had  heard  it  said  that  it  was 
only  in  such  sunny  places  as  Italy  that  colour  in 
architecture  should  be  used,  and  where  it  could 
produce  its  true  effect ; but  he  held  otherwise ; 
aud  one  of  his  reasons  was,  that  the  deficiency  of 
sunshine  in  this  country  called  for  the  application 
of  such  material  as  Avould  give  our  buildings  as 
cheerful  an  aspect  as  possible.  With  reference  to 
the  houses  of  a larger  description,  Mr.  Gowans 
instanced  his  newly-erected  mansion  at  Merchlston- 
park,  Morningside,  as  an  example  of  the  correct 
principles  of  architectural  design.  Whatever 
might  be  the  effect  of  that  house  on  the  spectator, 
he  assured  them  that  his  object  in  so  building  it 
was  not  simply  novelty,  but  he  had  endeavoured 
to  erect  a building  which  would  put  to  practical 
test  the  system  of  constructing  on  squares  at  fixed 
angles,  thus  working  out  every  feature  on  strict 
geometrical  principles.  Another  object  which  ho 
desired  to  realize  was  the  disposition  of  colour  in 
the  building,  so  as  to  assist  in  developing  its 
general  structure  and  particular  parts.  Mr. 
Gowans,  in  passing,  commented  upon  the  im- 
portance of  thorouglily  grounding  young  beginners 
in  architecture  in  this  anatomy  of  house-building; 
so  that,  instead  of  borrowing  from  examples,  they 
might  strike  out  new  methods  of  building,  and  by 
mature  taste  secure  a design  which  would  pleas'o 
the  eye  of  the  closest  critic.  He  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a chair  of  architecture  in  our 
colleges,  on  the  ground  that  architecture  had  far 
more  to  do  with  our  moral  and  social  improvement 
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than  most  of  us  imagined.  There  should  he 
examinations  instituted  in  such  university  archi- 
tectural classes,  and  diplomas  given,  to  show  that 
a student  was  well  versed  in  tlie  principles  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  art. 

Mr.  .T.  Dick  Peddie.  in  the  course  of  a brief 
address,  observed  that  the  Institute  had  resolved 
to  have  no  discussion  on  papers  on  tlie  same  night 
ns  their  delivery,  hut  on  the  succeeding  night  of 
meeting.  Mr.  Gowans  had  given  them  some  ex- 
cellent information,  but  ho  (Mr.  Peddie)  did  not 
profess  to  have  much  faith  in  the  system  of  geo- 
metrical lines  which  had  been  explained.  He 
trusted  Mr.  Gowans  at  next  meeting  would  giv'e 
fuller  explanations  of  this  system.  Hut  whatever 
the  principles  were  that  Mr.  Gowans  had  worked 
upon  in  the  erection  of  his  mansion  at  Merchiston, 
every  one  would  admit  that  ho  had  produced  a 
house  of  highly  picturesque  effect,  lie  very  much 
doubted  whether  this  effect  w’as  the  result  of  the 
geometrical  construction,  and  also  whether  it 
iniglit  not  have  been  produced  hy  the  ordiuary 
system  of  architecture.  Mr.  Gowans  reiterated 
tho  old  complaint  against  architects,  that  they 
were  hut  copyists;  but  if  every  architect  aimed  at 
producing  an  original  design  in  house  building, 
the  result  would  be  all  kinds  of  monstrosities. 
The  true  way  was  to  do  as  nature  dictated,  and 
to  make  small  and  gradual  steps  of  improveinont 
in  architecture,  not  to  produce  uow  styles.  As  to 
Mr.  Gowans’s  remarks  regarding  chairs  of  archi- 
tecture, he  agreed  with  them.  We  ought  in  all 
onr  universities  to  have  a Professor  of  Architec- 
ture, and  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  a disgrace  that, 
in  a city  like  Edinburgh,  this  art  should  he  so 
much  neglected. 


Union  of  London  we  generally  jirefer,  for  reasons, 
to  give  the  opinions  of  others  rather  than  our 
own), — 

"The  beouiy  of  Ihe  scene,  the  (jentle  hills,  and  the 
Kuraliug  streamlet;  tho  beauty  of  the  suljeet,  a hand- 
some  woman  and  a lovely  female  child,  and  tho  beauty 
and  harmony  of  the  accessories,  all  contribute  to  rentier 
this  engraving  perhaps  the  most  perfect,  and  certainly  the 
most  attractive,  that  Las  ever  been  published  by  the  Art 
Union  of  Loudon  for  distribution  among  its  subscribers. 
Design,  perspective,  expression,  feeling  for  tho  true  and 
the  bouuliful,  are  jiiarted  in  every  feature  of  the  original 
work,  and  are  translated  in  all  but  colours  by  the  en- 
graver." 

A large  subscription,  and  active  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  council  this  year,  may  uiique.s- 
tionably  be  looked  for. 


ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

A COLOSSAL  statue  of  tho  late  General  N.^pler. 
executed  in  white  marble  by  Mr.  George  G. 
Adams,  has  been  set  up  near  the  north  entrance 
to  St.  Paul’s.  It  is  elevated  upon  a plain  pedestal 
of  grey  marble,  on  the  face  of  which  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

CHARLES  JAMES  NAPIER, 

A PRESCIIiXT  GjiNEKAL, 

A UESEi'icEHT  Governor, 

A Jvsi  Man. 

It  is  well  spoken  of,  but  we  liave  not  yet  seen  it. 
We  attended  the  special  service  there  on  Sunday 
evening  last,  but  the  building  was  then  too  dark  and 
too  crowded  to  examine  sculpture.  Mr.  Penrose’s 
arrangements  for  the  services  are  more  complete 
than  they  were,  and  appear  to  meet  the  wants 
well.  lie  must  be  anxious,  we  should  think,  to 
get  a more  satisfactory-looking  pulpit  than  the 
present.  The  painting  of  the  Hat  surfaces  iii  tho 
dome  is  nearly  completed,  and  a considerable 
amount  of  gilding  has  been  done  there.  When 
anything  is  done  down  below,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  shall  get  more  colonr. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Moore  was  the  preacher,  and 
was  heard  in  every  part  of  the  vast  edifice  hy 
attentive  thousands.  Tho  effect  of  tho  singing, 
though  the  organ  had  been  taken  down,  was 
admirable. 


COST  OF  SEWERS  AND  PIPES  IN 
PRESTON. 

Tue  following  extract  from  the  recently  pub- 
lished summary  of  public  works  executed  (luring 
the  year  ending  April  30tli,  1859,  contains  some 
useful  infonnatiou : — 

Yards.  £.3  d £ s 

60  of  Bi'ick  Bowers,  2ft.  0 in. 


-t  7«.  , 


471)  1-1  3 
•112  12  11 
620  16  0 


538  3ft.  by  2 ft.,  at  178.  Od.  , , 

2IH  3ft.  (ifn.  l.y  2ft,  -liQ.,  at  2Sa. 

372  3ft.  din.  by  2ft.  din.,  at  289. 

250  -Ift.  3in,  by2rt,l(Jin..at-llB.9d.  521  16 

50  ift.  din,  by  3ft.,  at  75s.  7il 211  13  (- 

on  -Ift.  din.  diameter,  at  -Ws,  9d.  131  9 6 

1,078  ' " 

12  of  Cast-iron  Sewer,  2ft. 

diameter,  at  Sfis 

22  of  Eartbenvvare  Pipe  Hewer, 

Oin.  diameter,  at  -is 4 8 0 

1,129  Oin.  diameter,  at  79.  Od -iia  13  5 

505  12iii.  diameter,  at  fis.  iid 247  2 0 

88  15iii.  diameter,  at  lls.  3d 4.9  10  0 

98  ISiii.  diameter,  at  138 63  1 ( 0 

143  21in.  diameter,  at  Ids.  Gd 131  2 o 


2,017  

Total,  including  superintendence,  also  man. 
boles,  street  gullies,  and  nil  appur- 
‘enauees £3^286 

PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  WATER  SUPPLY. 

•11  of  2in.  iron  pipes,  including 
valves,  fire-plugs,  outlet- 
pipes,  ouil  all  appurten- 
ances, at  Is.  7d 3 0 8 

,490  of  3in,  ditto,  at  3s.  4(1 249  6 8 

321  of  4in.  ditto,  ut  49.  9d 76  4 9 

625  of  5iu.  ditto,  at  69 187  10  0 

3o  of  9in.  ditto,  at  Os.  Gd 116  0 

2.516  yards.  "~£.530  U 


the  use  of  the  present  or  future  county  surveyors, 
copies  or  tracings  of  all  plans  aud  specifications 
for  all  works  executed  under  his  superintendence 
as  county  surveyor,  or  to  furnish  copies,  upon  being 
remunerated  for  the  same.”  It  was  also  proposed 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brown,  that  the  matter  in 
dispute  should  he  referred  to  two  eminent  metro- 
politan architects,  with  power  to  call  in  a barristoi* 
as  umpire.  The  Court  finally  determined  to  in- 
struct the  committee  who  had  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  to  enforce  their  claim,  but 
to  endeavour,  it  possible,  to  effect  an  amicable 
arrangement  before  proceeding  to  legal  extremi- 
ties. 

ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITION,  HULL. 

In  reply  to  an  advertisement  put  out  by  Messrs. 
Jamieson  & Son,  for  re-building  their  premise.s, 

tho  following  architects  submitted  desigms,  viz. ; 

Mr.  Brodrick,  Leeds;  Mr.  Brown,  Hull;  Mr. 
Petch,  Scarborough;  and  Messrs.  Bellamy  & 
Hardy,  Lincoln.  The  design  of  the  last-named 
gentlemen  was  selected. 


THE  ART  UNION  OF  LONDON  PRINTS, 
As  advertisements  have  told,  each  Hubscriber  for 
tho  current  year  will  receive,  besides  bis  chance  of 
upiizo(not  at  all  remote),  a volume  containing 
“Tliirty  Pictures  by  Deceased  British  Artists,” 
engraved  by  W.  J.  Linton,  and  a line  engraving, 
by  Mr.  F.  Hall,  from  the  picture  called  "Come 
Along,”  by  Mr.  .T.  J.  .lenkins.  The  volume  con- 
tains " The  Corn  Field,”  by  J.  Constable  (an  exqui- 
site engraving),  Nortlicoto’s  "Burial  of  the  Princes 
in  tho  Tower,”  Reynolds’s  "Banished  Lord,” 
Ilaydon’s  " Marcus  Curtius,”  Wilkie’s  " Rabbit  on 
tho  Wall,”  " Death’s  Door,”  hy  Blake;  Hogarth’s 
"Marriage  i\  la  Mode,”  Liversiege's  "Cobhett’s 
Register,”  Fuseli’s  " Witches  hi  Macbeth,”  Mar- 
tin’s " .foshua  commanding  the  Sun  to  stand  still,” 
Hilton's  " Europa,”  "A  Peat  Bog  in  Scotland,” 
hy  Turner;  "The  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  ' 


‘ Death  of  General’  Wolfe,”  poor”  Miiller’.. 
"Memnon,”  Collins’s  “Cromer,”  and  others. 

The  volume  itself,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  is  alone  well  worth  the  guinea  subscrip- 
tion. It  was  an  excellent  idea,  and  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly well  carried  out.  The  line  engraving, 
although  necessarily  simpler  than  some  of  the 
prints  issued  hy  the  Art  Union  (the  book  of  en- 
gravings being  a costly  production),  bids  fair  to 
bo  extremely  popular  and  much  prized.  The 
Observer  says  of  it  (and  in  the  case  of  the  Ait 


THE  RIGHT  OF  COUNTY  SURVEYORS  TO 
RETAIN  THEIR  DRAWINGS. 

A MATTER  of  some  interest  to  tho  architectural 
profession  came  before  tho  Norfolk  Quarter  Ses- 
sions on  Thursday,  the  5th  inst.  Tho  county  sur- 
veyor, Mr.  Phipson,  it  appeared,  had  intimated  to 
one  of  the  committees  of  tho  Court  that  liis  pre- 
decessor in  office,  Mr.  Brown,  declined  to  give  up 
the  plans,  &c.,  which  he  had  prepared  during  tho 


SCENERY  AND  THE  STAGE. 

Tbe  Princess's  Theatre. — Although  comparison 
in  such  a case  is  difficult  as  well  as  odious,  we  arc 
very  much  disposed  to  say  that  Mr.  Harris  has  the 
best  pantomime  of  tho  season  : that  is,  if  we  were 
to  examine  each  under  all  the  heads  involved,  as, 
for  example,  storj-,  scenery,  fun,  general  elegance 
in  getting  up,  dancing,  the  actors  employed,  and 
so  on,  Mr.  Harris’s  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer” 
would  get  most  marks.  Miss  Louise  Keeley  is  a 
host  in  herself,  aud  M.  Espinosa  certainly  one  of 
tho  most  extraordinary  hallet-actors  that  lias  been 
seen  for  a long  time.  The  scenery,  painted  hy 
Messrs.  Gray  and  Gates,  especially  " The  Queeii 
Bee’s  Haunt”  (a remarkably  clever  work),  and  the 
closing  scene,  is  very  satisfactory. 

St.  James's  Theatre. — It  was  a bold  thing  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Chatterton  to  attempt  the  pro- 
duction of  a pantomime  at  this  house,  where  there 
were  no  properties,  no  scenery,  scarcely  a trap  in 
the  stage.  But  the  public  had  so  well  supported 
him  in  his  undertaking  up  to  that  time,  that  ho 
felt  bound  to  carry  out  the  traditions,  and  so,  at 
the  cost  of  more  than  n thousand  pounds,  there  is, 
for  the  first  time,  a pantomime  at  the  St.  James’s! 
Mr.  J,  Coventry,  a name  new  to  us,  has  pro- 
duced one  or  two  very  pretty  scenes,  "Tho  Homo 
of  the  Queen  of  Mirth,”  for  example,  and  the  whole 
■■  very  successful. 


ART  TEACHING  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE 
It  is  oue  of  the  noticeable  signs  of  the  present 
age  that  the  arts  of  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture  are  brought  into  use  in  places  where 
formerly  they  were  but  little  thought  of.  In 

4.  tv,  1 • 1 , , * b taverns  curiosities  are  used  as  a means  of  attrac- 

'“"y  >>.vo  added,  concert-room,  to  tl.cir 
premises,  where  good  music  is  to  be  heard;  and  of 


Tho  ground  assigned  hyMr.  Brown  for  this  proceed! 
ing  was  that,  by  the  usage  of  his  profession,  plans 
were  the  property  of  architects,  aud  not  of  their 
employers.  A correspondence  took  place  in  No- 
vember and  December  between  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  and  Mr.  Brown’s  solicitor ; but  as  no  amica- 
ble solution  of  the  difficulty  could  he  arrived  at. 


late,  pictures  by  good  artists  have  been  collected. 
There  is  a gallery  of  pictures  by  modern  painters 
in  one  of  these  concert-rooms  that  would  be 
worthy  of  a place  in  any  of  the  houses  of  the  rich  or 
noble  in  the  land.  While  this  movement  is  pro- 
gressing in  a satisfactory  manner,  it  is  to  be 


the  former  we,  iustructed  to  embody  the  circum: ! regretted  that,  in  some  ioLre.l'buillg,  which 
S c Th-ltVeoTlem  Mr- WcMy,  ; have  bce.i  railed  for  the  dUtinlt  purpoS  of  at 

inider  wliich  | vancuig  the  puMlo  art  and  taates  are  being  turned 

thlMhe  t-  “PPOmtod,  observed  from  tlieir  purpose  ; one  of  the  most  important  of 

that  the  question  was  whether  the  remuneration  these  is  tho  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  Hero 

"a  fVhar'Z  cuormons  cost,  several 

all  charges  for  plan,  estimates,  and  attend-  ; of  the  choicest  remains  of  antiquity  There 
iinces,  meant  only  all  charges  for  tho  labour  and  I are  the  temples  of  Egypt,  Greece  aiid  Home  • 
Whethm'th ™ of  or  curiosities  of  nature,  statues,  tombs,  the  eliigies’ 

whether  the  expression  included  also  the  value  of  of  men  of  eminence  of  all  ages;  flowers  #oth 

e.L’I T f Mr.Wel,by|in  and  out  of  season;  grounds  laid  out  with 

expressed  his  opinion,  was  the  reasonable  con- I great  skill,  and  most  carefully  kept;  aud  from 

“P™  *'>  ““““I-;  i>nd  he  this  palace,  provided  for  the^peoplc,  is  one  of 


believed  the  plana  had  become  the  property  of 
the  persons  for  whom  the  work  to  which  the  plans 
related  was  done.  The  county  magistrates,  not 
bojng  a corporation,  could  not,  Mr.  Welsby  added, 
bring  iin  action  against  Mr.  Brown  ; but  he 
thought  the  Court  might  make  an  order  for  the 
delivery  of  the  plans,  and  that  in  tho  event  of  dis- 
obedience fin  application  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  would  result  in  a mandamus  being  granted 
to  enforce  compliance.  An  animated  discussion 
followed,  m which  the  Rev.  E.  Fostle,  the  Rev 
Lord  Bayning,  Sir  Samuel  Bignold,  Mr.  Fellowes, 
M.P.,  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich, and  other  gentlemen  took  part;  and  eventu- 
ally the  Dean  stated  that  ho  was  authorized 
by  Mr.  Brown  to  “offer  to  the  magistrates  to 
allow  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  any  person 
appointed  within  a reasonable  time,  to  make,  for 


the  sweetest  views  in  England.  Yet  all  these 
attractions  do  not  seem  to  he  sufficient.  Let 
us  hope,  however,  that  this  may  partly  be  iu 
consequence  of  the  distance  from  town  at  which 
this  rare  exhibition  is  placed,  rather  than  from  a 
want  of  general  appreciation.  It  certainly  sounds 
strange,  in  these  times,  when  we  pride  ourselves  on 
advanced  taste  and  intelligence,  when  we  hear  what 
is  going  on  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  a structure  in  the 
first  instance  devoted  to  the  fine  arts.  At  twelve 
o’clock  Mr.  Pepper  gives  an  illustrated  lecture  in 
the  new  lecture-hall,  but  there  is  at  the  same 
time  "Punch”  in  the  centre  transept.  Atone 
o’clock  the  band  performs  tho  " Rifleman’s  March,” 
and  a French  clown  exhibits  his  “ whimsical  per- 
formance.” At  half-past  one  "The  Cbantrill 
Family,  show  their  surprising  feats.”  At  tw-o  o’clock 
there  is  to  be  seen  a troupe  of  dogs  and  monkeys, 
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from  Paris,  and  a celebrated  performing  elephant. 
Then  come  dissolving  views,  anything  but  first- 
rate  ; afterwards  an  “ inimitable  ” nigger  amuses ; 
and  at  the  close  there  are  grotesque  shadows  on 
the  great  screen.  How  different  is  this  teaching 
from  that  which  the  sanguine  looked  for  when  this 
palace  was  first  raised.  Let  us  hope  that  those 
who  throng  to  .see  these  entertainments  may  at 
the  same  time  profit  by  the  more  intellectual  part 
of  tho  exhibition  wliich  is  there  provided, 


TESTIMONIALS  TO  THE  MANCHESTER 
EXHIBITION  COMMITTEE. 

A OALLUUY  OP  ART  FOR  MANCHESTER. 

O.vthe  Gth  inst.,  a meeting  was  held  in  the  mayor’s 
parlour,  at  the  Manchester  Town-hall,  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  a piece  of  plato  to  each  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  c.teciitive  committee  of  the  late 
Art  Treasures  Exhibiuon. 

The  seven  testimonials  are  made  from  one  model, 
in  silver  oxidized  and  partly  gilt,  each  consisting 
of  a decorated  shaft,  surrounded  by  figures  of 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Industrial  Art  (with 
their  emblems),  and  crowned  by  an  infant  Genius, 
holding  aloft  his  torch,  and  in  conflict  with  an 
eagle.  The  shaft  is  decked  with  the  rose,  sham- 
rock, and  thistle,  and  the  base  with  laurel  and  ivy 
entwined  with  ribands,  hearing  the  names  of  great 
artists.  Ihere  are  also  medallion  portraits  of 
Michelangelo,  Titian,  and  Cellini,  and  on  circular 
shields  the  exhibition  building,  the  arms  of  Man- 
chester, and  the  arms  of  the  gentleman  receiving 
the  testimonial.  Tiic  work  lias  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Hunt  & Roskell,  from  designs  by  their 
artist,  Mr.  H.  A.  Armstead. 

In  tho  covirse  of  the  proceedings  Mr.  T.  Fairhairn 
made  an  address,  wherein  he  urged  the  inaugu- 
ration of  an  institution,  to  he  dedicated  to  the  arts, 
which  shall  bo  worthy  of  the  wealth  and  importance 
and  enlightenment  of  that  great  city.  Let  the 
design  of  such  an  institution  (he  said)  be  simple 
and  comprehensive:  let  it  be  central  in  its  situa- 
tion : let  it  he  a fitting  receptacle  for  the  display 
of  the  most  costly  and  the  most  meritorious  works 
of  :irt, — a homo  where  such  works  can  he  well  seen 
and  conveniently  studied : let  it  be  a free-will 
offering  from  the  well-to-do  among  us  to  those 
whom  we  wish  to  see  advancing  in  prosperity  and 
improving  in  tastes ; and,  above  all,  let  it  be  opened 
absolutely  and  entirely  free  to  all,  for  the  sake  of 
the  good  that  it  would  gradually  instil  into  the 
public  mind } and  I will  answer  for  it  such  an  insti- 
tution sliall  not  lack  either  nol)le  gifts  or  public 
appreciation.  I,  for  one,  towards  the  formation 
and  establishment  of  such  a permanent  art  gallery, 
will  willingly  give  my  time,  money,  and  whatever 
energies  or  inliueiice  I possess. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  proposition  will  he 
immediately  acted  upon.  That  such  a city  as 
Manchester  should  be  without  any  public  collec- 
tion of  works  of  art  is  not  creditable  or  wise. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  the  presentation  of  the 
testimonials  above  mentioned,  all  we  can  say  is, 
that  to  justify  it,  the  committee  should  enjoy  in 
Manchester  a very  different  reputation  from  what 
they  have  in  London ! 


IRELAND. 

The  directors  of  the  Newtownlimavady  Market 
Company  offer  a premium  of  five  pounds  for 
plans  and  estimates  for  a market-house,  to  he  built 
near  the  railway  station. 

A new  Iiulepeudent  church  is  to  be  huilt  at 
Galway,  after  designs  by  Mr.  Raffles  Brown, 
architect.  The  Royal  Institute  in  the  same  town, 
recently  ei’ccted,  is  an  important  structure,  pre- 
senting two  principal  fronts,  and  arranged  inter- 
nally both  for  business,  scientific,  and  dwelling 
purposes,  according  to  plans  by  Mr.  Carson,  of 
Dubliu,  architect. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Ireland  are 
about  having  extensive  works  contracted  for  in 
connection  with  the  church  of  Ardfert,  co.  Kerry. 

Tho  War  Department  has  called  for  tenders  to 
execute  certain  alterations  and  additions  at  Car- 
rickCergus  Castle,  in  the  Belfast  district. 

The  buildersof  Dublin  and  aneminent  mercantile 
firm  in  the  timber  trade  are  still  at  variance  as  to 
“Btring”or“calUpei’” measurement.  Mr.Chailoners, 
of  Liverpool,  was  appealed  to,  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion 5 and  liis  statements  in  reply  serve  to  show 
that  in  yellow  pine  (St.  John’s)  string  measure  is 
from  11  to  14i  per  cent,  less  than  calliper;  birch 
(St.  John’s, N.B.)  averages  20  percent,  less;  Quebec 
yellow  pine,  9i-  per  cent.  less ; red  ditto,  from  8 to 
I-IV  per  cent,  less;  Quebec  birch  averages  10  per 
cent.  less;  Quebec  oak,  8.i  per  cent,  less;  Dantzic 
and  Memel  fir,  from  7i  to  8|-  percent,  less;  Riga 
fir  averages  12  per  cent,  less ; and  pitch  pine, 


8 per  cent,  less,  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  the 
question  may  end  yet. 

The  new  line  between  Athlone  and  Roscommon 
is  expected  to  be  opened  about  the  Ist  proximo ; 
it  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length. 

The  estimate  of  Mr.  Hawkesley  for  the  proposed 
waterworks  at  Dubliu,  including  the  purchase  of  ■ 
land  and  other  contingencies,  is  218.'158/.  8s.  5d. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  are  about  executing  ! 
additions  and  alterations  at  the  Abbey  district 
model  national  school-house,  and  seek  for  estimates. 

It  is  believed  that  tho  Conservative  Land 
Society  are  about  eftecting  improvements  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  Irish  operative.?  and  peasantry; 
also  introducing  the  freehold  land  system  into 
that  country. 

Tlio  design  for  the  memorial  about  to  be  erected 
by  Judge  Berwick  to  the  late  Father  Mathew  is 
by  Sir  John  Benson,  and  comprises  a fountain, 
with  basin  2'1  feet  in  extreme  diameter,  with  shaft 
rising  therefrom,  and  supporting  two  other  basins, 
8^  feet  and  5 feet  respectively  in  diameter.  Three 
dolphins  with  upturned  tails  sustain  a third 
basin,  above  which  is  a jet,  throwing  water  to  a 
considerable  height.  Cost,  about  150/. 

Dungarvan  has  been  lighted  with  gas.  Mr. 
Holloway  contractor, 

It  is  proposed,  pending  the  arraugenients  for 
the  permanent  pier  and  breakwater  at  Galway,  to 
erect  a temporary  pier  from  the  point  at  which 
the  Midland  trreat  Western  Railway  terminates, 
to  run  out  as  far  as  the  pool,  and  to  cost  3,000/.* 


STAINED  GLASS. 

St.  Giles's  Clv.rch,  Camberwell. — This  church, 
well  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  works  of 
Mr.  Scott,  has  recently  been  adorned  with  two 
stained  glass  windows  placed  in  tho  chancel, 
on  either  side  of  the  great  east  window.  These 
two  new  windows  represent  incidents  in  the  lives 
of  the  Apostles,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Peter,  St.  John, 
and  St.  James,  and  have  been  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud,  being  paid 
for  by  subscription  of  a few  members  of  tho  con- 
gregation, one  of  them  entirely  at  the  cost  of  a 
munificent  lady.  The  committee,  who  originated 
this  idea,  intend,  if  they  are  aided  by  their  fellow 
parishioners,  to  complete  the  other  four  windows 
in  the  cbaiiccl  in  tho  like  style,  and  have  already 
ordered  a thii'd  to  be  placed  on  the  south  side  by 
Easter  next.  This  window  will,  in  its  two  lights, 
represent  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  Apostles, 
St.  Philip  and  St,  Bartholomew. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

THE  SOUTHERN  OUTFALL  MAIN  SEWER, 

At  the  ordinary  weekly  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan  Board  of  Works,  held  on  Friday,  the  Gth, 
in  the  council-chamber,  Guildhall,  Mr,  J,  Thwaites 
in  the  chair,  tenders  were  received  and  opened  for 
the  southern  outfall  sewer,  and  were  as  follows : — 
Messrs.  William  Delpecb,  330,000/. ; William  HiU 
328,000/.;  Helling  & Co.,  315,000/.;  Joseph  Dig- 
gle,  328,000/. ; Edward  Thuot,  373,000/. ; William 
Moxon,  337,000/.;  W.  H.  Rowe,  296,000/.;  George 
Baker  & Son,  294,000/.;  Rowland  Brotherhood, 
Chippenham,  Wilts,  282,550/.;  Peto  & Betts, 
-131,715/.  Os.  Id.;  William  Treadwell,  38-4,536/. 
l-is.  9d.  The  tender  of  Rowland  Brotherhood, 
Chippenham,  Wilts,  was  accepted. 

THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OP  THE  DWELLINGS 
OF  THE  POOR. 

A communication  was  received  from  the  White- 
chapel Board  of  Works,  calling  attention  to  certain  I 
premises  now  in  the  course  of  erection  at  the  rear  I 
of  Nos.  80  and  81,  on  tho  north  side  of  High- 
street,  Whitechapel,  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
persons  erecting  the  premises  in  question  to 
construct  three  houses,  in  which  it  was  pro- 
bable that  not  less  than  seventy-two  persons 
would  reside.  The  site  selected  was  a pent-up 
cvl  de  sacy  with  a covered  entrance  to  High- 
street,  Wliitechapcl,  only  5 feet  wide,  decreasing 
in  width  to  3 feet  10  inches,  and  the  height  only 
8 feet  6 inches,  The  notice  went  on  to  state  that 
the  Board  viewed  with  the  most  serious  appre- 
hension this  system  of  constructing  dwelling- 
houses  for  the  poor  as  subversive  to  the  great  end 
to  be  accomplished  in  sanitary  regulations,  and 
earnestly  requested  the  Board  of  Works  to  cause 
a special  inquiry  to  be  instituted  into  the  matter. 
A somewhat  similar  instance  existed  in  Inkhorn- 
court,  also  on  the  north  side  of  High-street, 


With  reference  to  a note  in  a recent  number,  as  to  the 
fall  of  a portion  of  the  works  at  Johu’s-laue  distillery, 
the  architect  wishes  us  to  state  that  it  was  simply  a few 
perches  of  brickwork  which  were  thrown  down  by  the 
accidental  upsetting  of  a water-tank. 


Whitechapel,  the  entrance  to  which  was  between 
the  houses  89  and  90,  to  which  their  especial 
notice  was  also  solicited. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  superintending 
architect  to  report  upon. 

THE  ORDNANCE  SURVEY  OP  LONDON. 

A report  was  brought  up  from  the  Main  Drain- 
age  Committee  on  the  arrangements  entered  into 
by  the  committee  with  the  Treasury  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  claim  for  the  Ordnance  survey  of 
London.  The  report  stated  that  the  committee 
had  communicated  with  the  War  Department, 
and  had  arranged  with  them  that  all  claims 
against  the  Board  of  Works  should  be  settled  by 
the  payment  of  10,000/.  The  W.ar  Department 
was  to  take  the  plates  of  tho  maps,  and  vestries 
were  to  be  sni)plicd  at  a cost  only  equivalent  to 
their  cost  to  the  Government — namely,  Is.  per 
sheet.  The  original  claim  had  been  21,212/. 
17s.  8d. 


THE  TRAMWAYS  ON  WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE. 

Sir, — As  a great  public  work  must  neeessavils’ 
he  open  to  a certain  amount  of  criticism  from  that 
portion  of  the  community  who  are  interested  in 
its  utility  and  successful  completion,  I feel  some- 
what inclined  to  think  that  the  following  query 
will  arise  regarding  the  system  of  tramway 
adopted  on  the  new  part  of  Westminster-bridge 
(the  privilege  of  inspecting  which  the  public  have 
now  an  opportunity  of  enjoying,  by  a birds’-eye 
view  while  passing  over  the  west  side  of  the 
present  structure). 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  two  trams  in 
the  new  roadway,  for  carriages  of  various  construc- 
tion ; and  I presume  it  is  intended  that  the  stream 
of  vehicles  should  travel  reversely.  Now  I would 
draw  attention  to  the  very  small  space  between 
these  trams,  and  suggest  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  many  heavily-laden  waggons /o 
each  other  when  the  burthen  they  contain  hangs 
over  their  wheels  on  either  side,  even  an  ordinary 
distance.  I would  instance  the  frequejit  transit 
of  waggons  containing  the  huge  sacks  of  hops.  It 
would  be,  I need  not  say,  most  unfortunate  for 
two  such  to  meet  in  the  centre,  ns  it  would  entail 
the  necessity  of  the  one  or  other  retiring  by  a 
backward  movement. 

Of  course  I may  be  speaking  in  ignorance  of 
better  and  more  matured  arrangements,  but  I 
vcntui'o  to  submit  my  ideas  humbly  to  vour 
notice.  n.  c. 


THE  FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL  AND 
BRITISH  ART. 

Your  account  of  tbe  Foundling  Hospital  and  of 
the  congenial  efforts  of  Hogarth  and  others  in 
1760  to  maintain  as  well  as  to  embellish  that 
asylum  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 

If  you  would  pursue  the  subject  a step  further, 
and  supply  in  more  detail  the  catalogue  of  the  men 
ofleriug  to  appear  in  a Foundling  uniform  at  their 
next  “festival,”  it  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
illustrators  of  the  art  of  that  interesting  but  only 
half-explored  period ; when,  indeed,  wo  may  3aj% 
art  itself  was  but  a deserted  bantling  making  its 
first  step  into  existence,  and  struggling  into  the 
full  light  of  public  favour.  That  7th  of  December, 
1760,  may  be  looked  back  to  as  the  first  dawn  of 
hope  for  native  art,  which  had  just  made  a proba- 
tionary efibrt  to  “ exhibit  ” itself  at  the  room  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  Strand,  and  which  w.as 
the  first  of  a succession  of  exhibitions  leading  on 
to  that  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

As  to  the  list  printed  in  your  number,  I could 
point  out  sundry  slight  errors;  but  if  you  would 
supply  it  correctly,  as  entered,  I should  have  to 
thank  you  for  myself  and  many  others  interested 
in  the  inquiry. 

Several  of  the  names  are  to  be  found  in  the 
catalogue  of  1760  and  the  succeeding  years. 
H.  M.  Spang,  for  example,  was  a sculptor  by  whom 
I have  a statuette  in  terra-cotta  of  Hogarth  in  the 
act  of  making  a sketch  by  stealth,  but  of  whom  I 
find  no  other  trace  than  that  of  his  being  an 
exhibitor  by  the  side  of  Roubiliac,  Wilton,  and 
Hogarth,  at  that  period.  J.  H.  A. 

*#*  Our  list  was  printed  from  that  given  by 
Mr.  Brownlow,  Since  the  receipt  of  our  corre- 
spondent’s letter,  Mr.  Brownlow  has  kindly  enabled 
us  to  see  a copy  in  fac  simile,  and  we  have  found 
one  or  two  inaccuracies : for  example,  the  fifth 
name  on  the  list,  instead  of  William  Chambery,  is 
William  Chambers,  the  architect  of  Somerset 
House;  and  Nathaniel  Honey  is  Nathaniel  Hone. 
T.  White  and  G.  Whatley,  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  to  save  speculation,  were  the  treasurers 
of  the  hospital. 
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gi0olis 

Moral  Umllems,  with  Proverls  of  all  Nations; 
from  Jacob  Cats  and  Itohert  Fairlie.  AVitli 
Illustrations  l>y  Jolin  LeiglitoUj  F.S.A.  Traiis- 
liitocl  and  edited,  with  additions,  by  RrcnAUl) 
PiooT.  London : Longman,  Green,  k Co. 
1860. 

This  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  typography,  wood- 
engraviug,  and  bookbinding;  founded,  with  con- 
siderable skill  and  intelligence,  on  an  existing 
body  of  world-wisdom.  The  binding  is  especially 
(dogant,  a design  probably  of  the  illustrator,  Mr. 
John  Leighton,  the  results  of  whose  skill  as  a 
designer  of  such  matters  arc  well  known  to  tlie 
public,  though  they  may  attribute  them  to  one 
'*  Luke  Limner.”  Mr.  Leighton  has  always  in- 
clined to  typitication  and  symbolical  representa- 
tions; and,  in  setting  forth  the  works  of  Jacob 
Cats,  as  originally  illustrated  by  Jan  and  Adrian 
Van  do  Venue,  he  has  found  a labour  that  was  a 
delight,  and  has  succeeded  in  consequence : true 
indeed  it  is,  the  labour  that  we  love  “ physics 
pain.”  Written  in  Dutch  and  Latin  verse,  the 
Moral  Emblems  and  Proverbs  of  David  Cats  are 
almost  unknown  in  England:  they  form  a code  of 
moral  instruction,  addressed  to  the  youth  of  both 
sexes,  and  applicable  to  most  phases  of  life.  In 
addition  we  iiave  pertinent  quotations  from  the 
nnci(?nt  authors,  the  poems  of  his  contemporary, 
Robert  Fairlie,  and  a collection  of  proverbs  of  all 
nations.  Some  of  the  illustrations  are  remarkable 
.specimens  of  wood-engraving.  We  cordially  re- 
commend the  book,  whether  to  the  scholar,  the 
lover  of  proverbial  philo.sophy,  or  the  young. 


\'ARIORUM. 

“ The  Engineer’s,  Architect’s,  and  Contractor’s 
Pocket  Rook,  for  the  Year  1860”  (Lockwood  & 
Co.,  Stationer’s  Hall-court)  contains  (for  a pocket 
book)  an  immense  variety  of  useful  matter,  such 
a.s  an  epitome  of  monsBration,  the  memorandum 
book  of  Mr.  Telford,  the  engineer,  tables  and 
general  information  as  to  sewers,  carpentry, 
strength  of  materials,  woods,  stone,  coal,  iron, 
brass,  steel,  aud  copper;  hydraulics,  water- wheels, 
and  a multiplicity  of  other  matter,  besides  tho 
usual  almanac  materials,  aud  lists  of  the  office- 
bearers and  lucmbcrs  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

“Who’s  Who,”  edited  by  C.  H.  Oakes,  M.A. 

(Daily,  Rrothers,  Cornhill)  has  established  for 
itself  a distinguished  position  as  an  index  to 
everybody  who  has  anything  like  a handle  to  his 
name,  titular  or  official.  The  present  volume  (for 
1860)  is  the  twelfth  issue,  and  is  dedicated  to  her 
Grace  the  (truly  graceful)  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 


TENDERS 

For  forty  cottages  to  be  built  in  Hereford.  Mr.  J.  H. 
F.viiis,  architect 

Biggleston  & Bowers  (James).  ..:£2, 419  10  0 

Stone  & Bowers  (William) 2,17s  7 11 

Price  1,970  0 0 

Bannister 1,887  0 0 


For 'Works  to  St.  Saviour’s  Churcb,  Southwark,  Mr. 
Edward  Haber.shon,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied. 
The  Tenders  were  scut  in  witli  two  amounts,  one  for  the 
screen-walls  in  lirickwork,  and  the  otlier  in  stone 
If  screen-walls  in  brickwork, — 


11  SCI  evil -wdiia  111  uricKiA  oriv,^~ 

Myers ^^1,134  0 0 

Rider  1,108  0 0 

Tarrant  1,092  10  0 

Carter 1.074  0 0 

Downs i,o(3S  0 0 

If  scrccn-walls  in  stone, 

Myers ^1,194  0 0 

Rider l.i/C  0 0 

Tarrant 1,148  0 0 

Downs 1,157  0 0 

Carter 1,149  0 0 


The  screen-walls  in  brickwork  were  decided  upon,  niiil 
consequently  Downs's  Tender  was  accepted. 


For  dwelling  house,  Ilornscy-rise,  for  Mr.  A.  Davenes. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Constantine,  architect 

Nash  .^1,965  0 0 

Serjent  ) 719  0 0 

Fowler  i',677  0 0 

Lown 1,320  0 0 


For  aUerntions,  8iC.,  at  Bowes  Manor,  Southgate,  for 
Mr.  Alderman  Sidney;  Mr.  E.  Woodthorpe,  architect. 
Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Riper  i€T.295  0 0! 

Jeffrey i.iao  0 0 

Williams 1,144  0 0 

Carter 1,037  0 0 

Fuller 6;-,i)  15  0 ! 


For  iinderpinniug  about  2,000  feet  run  of  brick  sewer 
ill  Bishop’s-toad  and  Westhoume-grove,  Paddington 
M r.  W.  Merry,  surveyor 

Thirst ^-6G9  0 0 


■ \j\jy  1,  u 

Pearson 49,  0 0 

Batterbury  0 0 

Rowe  (accepted) 437  q q 

Surveyor’s  estimate 450  0 0 


For  workshops,  Addle-hill,  [E.C.,  for  Mr.  McDougall; 
Mr.  W.  Hudson,  architect : — 

Burton  0 0 

Child,  Son,  & Martin 634  0 0 

Pritchard  & Co 631  0 0 

Brown  & Robinson  623  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  618  0 0 

Jeffs  sga  0 0 

For  new  school,  &c.,  for  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Bird,  Lower 
Belgrave-street.  Quantities  supplied; — 

Higgs j£'l,280  0 0 

Jeffs,  Brothers 1,132  0 0 

Fish 973  0 0 


glisalliuTeit. 

Oil  for  Painters. — Oil  extrnctcil  from  the 
seeds  of  grapes  is  recorainciulcd  as  an  excellent 
medium  for  painting. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Fine 
Arts. — At  the  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  Mr.  H.  Ottley  (the  chairman)  said  that  the 
society  intended  to  give  two  prizes  in  painting. 
One  would  be  a square  ivory  or  wood  pallet,  the 
“ Reynolds  pallet,”  with  a silver  handle ; arid  that 
which  would  be  awarded  for  landscape,  or  yepre, 
would  be  a silver  pallet.  A bronze  medal  would 
be  given  for  sculpture,  aud  also  for  architecture. 

The  Purchase  of  Aston  Hall.  — This  pur- 
chase, of  late  regarded  as  more  than  doubtful,  is 
now,  it  is  thought,  placed  on  a surer  basis.  The 
shareholders  have  paid  7,000Z.  towards  the  pur- 
chase, and  the  remainder — about  25,000?.— was  to 
be  paid  in  the  course  of  this  year,  or  the  purchase 
would  lapse,  and  the  deposit  already  paid  he  for- 
feited. The  owners  of  the  hall  have  agreed  to 
accept  new  terms.  They  stipulate  that  tho  Inte- 
rim Managers  shall  pay  3,000?.  at  once,  and  thus 
raise  the  paid  sum  to  10,000?.,  aud  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  purchase-money  shall  he 
spread  over  ten  years,  if  not  closed  at  au  earlier 
period. 

Fall  of  Houses  in  Salford. — During  Sunday 
last  two  accidents  to  dwelling-houses  occurred  in 
Salford,  but  fortimately  they  were  not  attended 
by  personal  injury.  About  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  the  front  wall  of  a two-story  house  in 
Cross-street,  Rury-street,  fell  with  an  alarming 
crash,  aud  rendered  the  place  a ruin.  The  second 
accident  occurred  in  Queen-street,  soon  after  two 
o’clock  on  Sunday  .afternoon.  A labouring  man, 
named  Jones,  was  about  to  sit  down  to  dinner 
with  his  family  in  the  upper  front-room  of  a cot- 
tage house  in  that  street,  when  there  came  a 
loud  crack,  followed  by  two  others,  and  a noise 
“ like  thunder,”  as  the  neighbours  declare.  The 
wood-work  of  the  roof  had  yielded,  and  the  whole 
mass  dropped  inward,  until  it  bore  upon  the  top 
of  a four-post  bed,  iu  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  E'mfloa'edat  Poole 
South-Western  Pottery. — On  the  2nd  inst.,  the 
whole  of  the  men  engaged  at  Mr.  Geo.  Jennings’s 
woi’ks,  together  with  their  wives  or  friends,  accord- 
ing to  the  annual  custom  of  this  establishment, 
sat  down  together  at  the  pottery  works,  to  tea. 
The  company  were  upwards  of  200  in  number. 
The  tea  being  concluded,  a clearance  was  eft'ected, 
aud  arrangements  completed  for  tlie  evening  meet- 
ing. At  the  head  of  the  room  a temporary  plat- 
form was  erected,  and,  arranged  on  a high  table 
immediately  in  front  of  the  company,  was  a collec- 
tion of  electrical  apparatus,  which  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  was  used  for  experiments.  The 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Hudson,  the 
manager  of  tho  pottery,  and  by  Mr.  G.  De 
Chavillc  and  others,  and  a lecture  on  electricity 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  Coward. 

Inauguration  of  the  New  Coen  Exchange 
AT  Kirealdy.  — The  completion  of  tho  new 
Corn  Exchange  at  Kirkaldy  has  just  been  cele- 
brated by  a public  dinner,  given  in  the  Exchange, 
and  numerously  attended.  The  site  of  the  new 
building  is  in  Cowan-street,  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  old  market,  mid  it  i.s  intended  to  serve  for 
a public  hall  as  well  as  a corn  exchange.  The 
dimensions  of  the  hall  are  8X  feet  by  68.  The 
roof,  which  rises  considerably  in  the  centre,  is 
supported  by  two  rows  of  pillars  jdaced  at  regular 
intervals  along  the  entire  length  of  the  ball,  at  a 
distance  of  about  20  feet  from  the  side  walls.  The 
height  of  the  hall  Is  about  -iO  feet  iu  the  centre, 
and  29  feet  along  the  sides.  The  hall  is  lighted 
along  the  east  side,  aud  windows  are  also  placed  to 
the  north  aud  south : at  the  west  side  there  are 
several  doors  giving  access  to  side-room  accommo- 
dation ; and  any  deficiency  of  light  at  the  west 
side  is  compensated  by  tbe  raised  portion  of  the 
roof  being  glazed  on  both  side.s.  The  Exch.ange 
will,  it  is  estimated,  accommodate  about  2,000 
people ; and  it  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  about 
2,500?,,  tbe  architects  being  Messrs.  Hay,  of 
Liverpool. 


New  Approach  to  the  Temple  Church. — 
In  a short  time  a new  approach  will  be  made  to 
the  Temple  Church,  from  Fleet-street,  opposite 
Chancery-lane.  A part  of  Inner  Temple-lane  is 
to  be  demolished,  as  also  Churchyard-court;  and 
other  improvements,  it  is  said,  are  to  be  com- 
menced forthwith  in  that  neighbourhood. 

The  Lincoln  Fr-inklin  Memorial. — Thesnm 
of  1,500?.  had  been  subscribed  for  a memorial  to 
Sir  John  Franklin,  .at  Lincoln,  and  the  corporation 
voted  1,000?.  to  purchase  a site  in  a square  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Swithiii.  To  carry  out  the  plan  a 
footpath  in  the  square  would  have  to  be  diverted  : 
this  tho  parish  declined  to  allow,  by  a majority  of 
twenty-nine,  on  a poll,  and  the  money  subscribed 
h.as  consequently  been  returned  to  the  donors. 

Steel  Bells.  — Messrs.  Naylor  & Co.,  of 
Sheffield,  have  lately  cast  the  largest  steel  bell 
yet  made.  The  height  is  5 feet  3 inches,  diameter 
at  the  mouth,  6 feet  2 inches,  aud  thickness  at 
the  sound  bow,  4^  inches.  The  boll  weighs  2 tons 
13  cwt.,  or  5,824  lbs.,  and  is  destined  for  San 
Francisco,  where  it  is  to  sound  an  alarm  for  fires. 

The  Drink'ing-fountatn  Movement. — The 
Metropolitan  Free  Drinking-ftnmtains  Associa- 
tion has  received  the  sum  of  100?.  from  the 
executors  of  the  late  .Tames  Dennington,  esq.,  of 
Clerkenwell,  being  a bequest  of  that  gentleman. 

Manufacture  op  Iron. — Mr.  H.  W.  Nevill,  of 
Llanelly,  has  patented  an  invention  which  consists 
in  making  the  molten  raetal,  as  it  runs  from  the 
blast  furnace,  fall  from  an  elevated  position  upon 
a conical  surface,  which  throws  it  off  into  tho 
surrounding  atmosphere  in  globules.  The  globules 
are  puddled,  and  the  balls  treated  .as  usual.  The 
granulation  of  iron  direct  from  the  blast  surface, 
and  the  manufacture  of  iron  by  the  usual  process, 
from  the  globules,  has  long  been  invented. 

Caythorpe  Cux'uch  Struck  by  Lightning. 
— In  a late  thunderstorm  at  Caythorpe,  the 
cliurch  was  twice  struck  by  the  lightning,  and 
damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  reijuire 
some  hundreds  of  pounds,  it  is  said,  to  make  the 
necessary  repairs.  The  vestry  and  one  of  tho 
windows  were  first  struck,  with  such  force  that  a 
p<ai't  of  the  roof  fell  in,  and  of  course  serious 
damage  was  done  to  the  iuterior  by  the  falling 
materi.als.  A few  minutes  afterwards,  another 
vivid  flash  enveloped  the  entire  building  in  one 
mass  of  flame  for  several  momenta ; and,  when  tho 
glare  had  passed  away,  it  was  found  that  abont 
9 feet  of  the  upper  part  of  the  steeple  had  been 
knocked  off,  and  had  fallen  through  the  roof,  some 
of  the  pieces  of  stono  weighing  several  cwt.  each. 
The  unfallen  portion  of  the  tower  was  very  much 
shattered,  and  split  almost  into  quarters.  Nearly 
all  the  ornamental  c.arving  on  the  steeple  was 
destroyed.  Was  there  a lightning  conductor  ? 
In  all  probability  there  was  not— at  least  a proper 
one. 

Gas. — A public  meeting  of  the  gas  consumers 
of  Pimlico  has  just  been  held  in  support  of  tho 
delegates  from  tho  parish  in  their  application  to 
Parliament  to  protect  the  gas  consumers  against 
the  combination  of  the  gas  companies.  >Sir  J.  V. 
Shelley  occupied  the  chair. At  Dingwall,  com- 

plaint is  made  of  the  quality  of  gas  manufactured 
there.  “As  we  believe,”  says  the  John  O'Oroat 
Journal,  “that  there  is  no  town  in  Scotland  pay- 
ing more  for  gas  than  Dingwall  (IBs.  9d.  per  1,000 
feet),  the  consumers  liave  a right  to  expect  that 
the  quality  be  pure.  A similar  complaint  as  that 
referred  to  may  easily  be  made  with  reference  to 
Wick.  Here  the  price  of  gas  comes  close  up  to 
that  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dingwall ; while,  if 
their  gas  is  worse  than  that  of  Wick,  they  are  to 
be  pitied.”  The  people  of  Wick  and  Dingwall 
ought  to  agitate  in  tho  first  place  for  cheap  gas  : 
they  may  as  well  have  it  cheap  and  had  as  dear 
and  bad.  The  companies  will  then  discover  that, 
in  order  to  bring  up  their  profits  to  the  required 
standard,  they  must  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  oc- 
cupy the  ample  field  of  private  dwellings  which 
exists  in  every  ordinarily  populous  town ; and  that 
to  secure  this  field  they  must  make  their  gas  purer. 
The  inhabitants  will  thus  have  tbe  benefit  of  gas 

both  good  and  cheap,  in  place  of  bad  and  dear. 

An  invention  has  boon  patented,  which  consists  in 
the  use  of  vapours,  obtained  at  a comparatively  low 
temperature,  under  boiling  point,  from  hydro- 
carbon liquids  of  high  boiling  point,  such  as  coal- 
oil,  or  spirit  of  turpeutine,  for  the  impregnation 
and  enrichment  of  ordinary  gas;  such  vapours 
having  less  tendency  to  condense  before  combus- 
tion. The  patentee  is  Mr.  John  Amsterdam. 

The  directors  of  the  Plymouth  and  Stone- 

house  Gas  Company  have  again  declared  a divi- 
dend, for  the  past  six  months,  of  10  per  cent,  on 

the  old  shares,  and  7|  per  cent,  on  the  new. 

The  Huddersfield  Gas  Company  have  reduced 
tbe  price  of  gas  from  4s.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  1,000  feet. 


Jan.  21,  I860.] 
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T/ic  Museum  of  Practical  Geology:  its  Uses  to 
Architects. 


HEN  it  is  said  that  the 
value  of  tlie  iiiiiieral 
produce  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  exclusive  of 
building  stones  and 
clays,  was,  for  the  year 
1858,  31,260,032?.,  or 
perhaps  half  the  value  of 
the  same  kind  of  produce 
of  all  Europe,  including 
the  British  islands,  it  will 
be  seen,  without  reference 
to  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture, of  what  import- 
ance is  the  institution 
in  Jermyn-street ; which, 
under  the  general  de- 
signation of  the  iluseuin 
of  PiTLCtical  Geology,  com- 
prises, besides  the  Mn- 
seum,  the  offices  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Government  School  of  Mines, 
and  the  Mining  Eecord  Office. 
But  there  is  no  pnldic  educa- 
tional institution,  which  should 
be  of  greater  interest  to  the  archi- 
tect. Besides  affording  means  to 
the  student,  of  acquiring  the 
::essential  knowledge  of  geology  as  a science ; 
lit  contaiiis  an  important  collection  of  samples 
Diof  building  stones,  and  an  extended  series  of 
metalliferous  and  other  mineral  products,  with 
:'.examples  of  their  application  in  art.  Many 
vyears  ago,  when,  as  the  Museum  of  Economic 
GGeology,  the  nucleus  of  the  present  collection 
wwas  located  in  Craig’s-court,  and  Wits  com- 
|iiparatively  little  known,  we  drew  to  it  the 
D'liotice  of  our  readers,  and  to  its  capability  of 
^iaiding  in  the  advancement  of  architecture  and 
1 building.*  Subsequently  we  described  the 
Sj’general  features  of  the  new  structure  in  Jermyn- 
slstreet ; afterwards,^  we  gave  a view  of  the 
ii  interior,  an  elevation  of  the  entrance  as 
li  designed  (and  now  perhaps  the  best  work 
"lof  the  kind  in  the  metropoli.s),  and  some 
^1  details  of  the  construction  of  the  iron  roof; 
aiand  more  recently,  at  various  times,  we 
Jihave  paid  attention  to  the  collection,  and  to 
ii  different  objects  of  the  establishment.  We 
p propose  to  post  up  our  information  to  the 
Einost  recent  date,  and  to  inquire  what  points 
tlthore  are  in  which  the  value  to  our  pro- 
fefession,  of  such  an  institution,  may  be  further 
J developed. 

The  additional  matter,  educational  and 
ilillustrative  of  the  earth’s  structure,  of  late  put 
fctoith,  is  to  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the 
e^establishmenti  rather  than  in  the  museum.  In 
■ Ithe  latter,  much  has  to  be  done  to  render  the 
C' collection  both  instructive  to  the  public,  and 
ii  immediately  serviceable  as  regards  the  know- 
l.  ledge  of  elementary  geology,  and  that  of  the 
d durability  and  cost  of  building  materials.  The 
innaps  and  sections  of  the  Geological  Survey  are 
amow  completed  for  Wales  and  Monmouthshire, 
iiiaiid  for  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dor- 
sfset,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Salop,  Somerset,  and 
iiWorcester  ; and  those  for  Wiltshire  are  about 
Kveady.  The  maps,  most  of  our  readers  know, 
aiare  those  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  geologically 
ctcoloured,— those  on  the  scale  of  1 inch  to  a 
ffimile.  What  are  called  erroneously  “ the  Jiorl- 
xxonial  sections,”  and  which  are  cros.s  sections 
alalong  an  extended  line  of  country,  arc  drawn 
teto  a scale  of  6 inches  to  the  mile  horizontally 
.Hand  vertically;  whilst  the  “vertical  sections” 
iiiare  to  a scale  of  40  feet  to  an  inch,  and 
ilUlustrate  details,  such  as  the  thickness  of  each 
btbed  of  coal,  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  in 
tbthe  “ horizontal  sections.”  There  is  also  in 
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^ course  of  publication,  an  Index  Map  on  the 
; scale  of  four  miles  to  an  inch  ; and  which 
I appears  to  have  extended  to  parts  of  certain 
I counties  not  included  in  the  sheets  to  the 
[larger  scale.  For  Ireland,  maps  are  pub- 
! lished  containing  the  counties  of  Wicklow, 
Carlow,  Wexford,  Waterford,  and  great  part 
of  Cork  and  Kilkenny.  The  survey  of  Scot- 
land is  in  progress.  Specimens  for  the  museum 
are  collected  during  the  several  surveys.  The 
collection,  however,  besides  including  speci- 
mens from  foreign  countries,  extends,  as  will 
have  been  seen,  to  objects  other  than  the 
illustration  of  the  nature  of  rock.s,  and  of  re- 
mains of  organic  creation  in  them.  But  the 
main  field  of  the  institution  is  the  geology  of 
the  British  isles,  with  the  commercial  value  of 
their  mineral  products.  The  complete  illustra- 
tion of  geology  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  British  Museum  ; the  Palreonto- 
logical  collection,  in  Jermyn-street,  however, 
is  very  e:^ensive,  and  is  not  less  interesting 
than  that  in  the  other  institution,  though  not 
including  so  many  remains  of  animals  of  great 
dimensions.  Besides  the  maps  and  sections, 
the  publications  of  the  institution  in  Jermyn- 
street  include  “ Memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  and  of  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,”  forming  part  of  which  are  the  an- 
nual “ Mining  Recoi’ds,”  or  mineral  statistics 
for  each  year,  and  papers  on  the  geology  of 
certain  districts,  such  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
Cheltenham,  and  on  the  iron  ores  of  Great 
Britain.  There  are  also  some  earlier  publica- 
tions, including  Sir  Henry  do  la  Beche’s  Re- 
port on  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset ; 
a catalogue  of  the  specimens  of  British  pottery 
and  porcelain  ; and  a paper,  in  the  memoii-s, 
on  “ The  Composition  of  some  Budding 
Stones.”  Thei’e  are  also  now  published,  A 
Descriptive  Guide,  and  a Catalogue  of  the 
Contents  of  the  Mining  Eecord  Office,  both 
by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  the  keeper  of  mining 
records  ; and  “ A Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Rock  Specimens,”  &c.,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Ramsay 
and  others.  Catalogues,  severally,  of  the 
Pala'ontological  collection,  the  minerals,  and 
the  building-stones  are  in  preparation.  The 
“Guide”  and  the  “Descriptive  Catalogue” 
are  essential  to  those  who  wish  to  study  the 
collection  : they  are  sold  at  a very  moderate 
price  ; and,  though  we  have  suggestions 
to  ofi'er,  some  of  which  might  have  been  un- 
necessary with  different  arrangement  in  one 
of  these  works,  both  of  them  are  creditable  to 
those  by  svhora  they  have  been  prepared. 

What,  the  institution  mainly  requires  is,  a 
a different  arrangement  of  the  specimens  in  the 
museum,  that  is,  one  more  prominently  and  po- 
pularly illustrative  of  the  order  of  succession  of 
rocks.  The  jjresent  arrangement  is  intended  to 
illustrate  the  lithological  character,  the  niine- 
ralogical  and  commercial  value,  and  the  organic 
remains  ; but  these  intentions  might  be  better 
carried  into  effect.  The  distribution  of  the 
rocks  topographically  is  exhibited  by  the  pub- 
lished plans  and  sections.  The  general  visitor 
w'ill  neither  read  through  in  the  museum  nor  be 
induced  to  refer  to  a volume  of  375  pages,  like 
the  Catalogue  of  Rock  Specimens  ; and,  for 
the  geologist,  or  architect,  a more  lucid 
arrangement  than  that  which  exists  at  the 
museum  is  needed,  in  order  that  the  formation, 
of  the  class  of  specimens  looked  for,  may  be 
readily  found.  We  do  not  say  that  the  object 
we  have  in  view  has  been  disregarded,  but 
only  that  the  arrangement  is  nut  sufficiently 
obvious  in  the  museum,  or  in  the  catalogue 
above  named,  where  it  is  limited  to  a list  of 
strata,  with  cross  references  to  the  siiecimens 
and  to  previous  pages. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  collection 
has  been  formed  seem  to  have  led  to  prepon- 
derant attention  to  the  organic  remains  as  spe- 
cimens, and  to  the  minerals  in  their  applica- 
tions in  art  and  manufactures,  till  the  building 
is  now  inadequate  for  that  arrangement  of  the 
whole  contents,  or  of  the  specimens  of  rocks, 
which  would  be  best  both  for  the  popular  and 
educational  objects,  and  for  others.  To  the 
illustration  of  the  nature  ofrochs,  indeed,  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  paid  by  Professor 
Ramsay,  through  arrangement  of  specimens  in 
the  second  gallery,  and  by  means  of  liis  cata- 
. logue.  In  these  respects,  however,  there  is  room 


for  improvement,  with  a view  to  the  objects  we 
have  mentioned  ; and,  regarding  what  is  most 
important  to  the  architect,  apparently  little 
has  been  done  at  the  museum,  since  tlie  speci- 
mens procured  by  the  commission,  prior  to 
the  building  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  were 
contributed  to  the  museum  at  Craig’s  Court. 
The  report  of  the  commission  bears  date  27th 
August,  1839.  Since  that  time  a considerable 
amount  of  experience  as  to  durability  has  ac- 
crued, which  should  be  placed  on  record ; 
many  kinds  of  stone  have  newly  come  into  the 
market  in  London  and  the  large  towns,  and 
questions  are  stiggested  as  to  most  of  the  speci- 
mens in  the  lower  hall,  to  which  there  is  no 
answer  at  Jermyn-street.  A list,  already 
referred  to,  of  the  quarries  of  the  kingdom, 
with  the  prices  of  stone  and  other  information, 
is  understood  to  have  been  some  time  in  pre- 
paration ; and  the  want  of  the  information  of  thi.s 
kind,  as  well  as  the  desirableness  of  a strati- 
gi'aphical  illustration  in  the  general  collection, 
are,  we  may  say,  admitted.  We  hope  that 
the  catalogue  will  include  the  cost  of  labour 
and  carriage. 

The  pmncipde  to  be  adoprted,  as  we  appre- 
hend, in  a geological  museum,  and  'prominently 
in  arrangement,  should  be  the  division  of  the 
whole  of  the  specimens,  as  by  the  stories  of 
the  building,  according  to  the  main  divisions 
of  strata,  pjrimary,  secondaiy,  tertiary  ; by  the 
cantilever  galleries,  as  the  subdivisions,  lower 
and  upiper  Palieozoic,  Eocene,  and  others  ; by 
distinctions,  say  in  the  cases,  as  the  systems, 
Cambrian,  lower  and  upper  Silurian,  Devonian, 
and  so  on  (the  latest  in  order  of  time  being,  as 
now,  in  the  upper  p)art  of  the  building),  whilst 
the  separate  strata  and  their  remains  would 
fill  the  separate  shelves.  The  existing  arrange- 
ment at  Jermyn-street,  of  the  Pakuontological 
collection,  and  that  of  the  catalogues,  does  little 
to  supply  this.  The  space  at  the  top  of  each 
case  of  the  collection  named,  which  is  given  to 
drawings  of  restored  organic  remains,  would  be 
better  appropriated  to  drawing.s  of  the  strata. 
Such  drawings  are  now  confined,  nearly,  to 
some  sections,  and  those  not  very  clear,  show- 
ing the  arrangement  of  the  igneous  rock.s. 
The  visitor  to  the  museum  at  present  sadly 
wants  the  means  towards  a mental  synopsis, 
primarily,  of  the  subject  and  the  collection, 
other  than  is  supplied  by  mere  names,  — 
though  after  one  visit  and  elaborate  study  of 
the  Guide  and  Catalogue,  he  would  be  able  to 
spend  apirofitable  day,  and  learn  much.  Ideal 
vertical  and  cross  sections,  as  well  as  the  ordi- 
nary maps  of  the  British  islands,  are  either 
wanting  ; or  are  not  easily  to  be  foimd.  The 
evil  is,  that  a catalogue  is  required  : yet  there 
is  not  a catalogue  which  supplies  the  key  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  strata  and  the  actual 
arrangement ; and  the  slight  differences  which 
w’ill  be  observed  between  the  grouping  of  the 
rocks  in  Mr.  Hunt’s  Guide  (page  282)  and 
Mr.  Ramsay’s  Table  of  Strata,  or  in  names, 
will  occasion  difficulty.  One  authority  uses 
the  term  Miocene  as  that  of  a group),  whilst 
the  other  omits  it  altogether  ; and  the  student 
wlio  happens  to  go  to  Austed  for  explanation, 
will  find  that  that  author  apjdies  the  term  to 
the  same  strata  which  Professor  Ramsay 
designates  “ Older  Pliocene.”  The  Table  of 
Strata,  mentioned,  might  be  improved  in  other 
respects  ; but  discrepancies  between  what 
emanates  from  the  same  department,  should, 
if  possible,  be  avoided.  Some  of  the  specimens 
are  marked  as  of  the  Quaternary  formation  ; 
and  others,  as  Post-Pleiocene.  Either  designa- 
tion (or  Pleistocene)  would  be  of  advantage,  if 
introduced  ; but  we  find  them  only  in  the 
museum,  and  not  in  the  catalogues.  The  name 
Palaeozoic  remains  over  recesses  which  are 
filled  with  remains  of  recent  date.  Mistakes 
on  the  part  of  some  visitors,  and  loss  of  time  to 
others,  result.  The  building,  now  too  small, 
would  have  been  found  well  contrived  for  its 
purpose,  had  not  the  mineralogical  and  pateon- 
tological  departments,  from  particular  and 
important  reasons,  absorbed  so  much  space. 
Light,  however,  at  this  time  of  tlie  year  is 
wanting  to  the  cases  in  the  recesses,  though 
said  to  be  in  excess  in  summer ; and  we  may 
mention  (though  it  is  easier  to  do  so,  than 
always  to  avoid  the  inconvenience)  that  the 
refiection  in  the  pilate  glass  of  the  table-cases 
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interferes  niucli  with  exBinination  of  their 
contents. 

The  desirableness  of  tlie  stratagraphlcal 
illustration  of  the  rocks  is  so  far  admitted  by 
Mr.  Kamsay,  that  he  even  intimates  that  before 
another  edition  of  his  catalogue  is  issued,  it 
may  be  well  to  arrange  the  rock-specimens  on 
this  principle.  Wo  would,  however,  have  the 
arrangement  obvious  in  the  whole  museum — 
without  omitting  the  illustration  of  mineral 
applications,  of  the  nature  of  rocks,  and  of 
joints  and  cleavage.  In  the  Scarborough 
Museum,  if  not  dilfei'cnt  from  what  it  was  some 
years  ago,  such  an  arrangement  ns  we  propose 
is  carried  out  bettor  than  in  the  museum  in 
Jermyu-street  ; though  itis  confined  mainly  to 
the  Yorkshire  coast.  The  stratification  of  the 
whole  const  is  depicted  above  the  cases ; and  the 
fossils  arc  laid  generally,  on  shelves  inclined  to 
represent  the  inclination  of  the  straUi,  in 
corresponding  positions  beneath. 

The  catalogue  of  building-stones  will  no 
doubt  supply  information  which  cannot  be 
obtained  from  the  specimens  in  the  lower 
hail.  E.vcepting  the  specimens  of  marbles 
which  are  worked  into  pedestals  and  vases, 
few  of  them  can  be  sufficiently  examined.  The 
slates  are  heaped  together,  almost  out  of  sight. 
But,  besides  specimens  to  be  preserved  in- 
doois,  the  architect  desires  to  see  others, 
worked  into  mouldings,  under  the  action 
of  the  weather  and  exi)osed  in  all  difierent 
positions  relatively  thereto.  No  statements  of 
comparative  advantages  can  be  satisfactory  till 
tests  of  this  nature  are  applied,  authenticated 
by  a public  department.  The  institution  of 
the  commission  of  ISBb  was  an  excellent 
measure.  Except  by  the  establishment  itself  of 
the  Museum,  and  support  of  its  associated  under- 
takings, the  Government  of  this  country 
has  hardly  at  any  time  seen  the  value  of 
promotion  in  a like  manner  of  scientific  re- 
searches. We  regret,  therefore,  that  specimens 
were  not  jiiaced  some  years  ago  under  the  test 
of  a London  atmosphere.  It  quite  deserves 
the  consideration  of  the  officers  of  the  Museum 
and  the  Geological  Survey,  whether  what  we 
speak  of  should  not  be  attempted  now,  and 
Government  be  moved  to  pi-ovide  means  for 
obtaining  a site  or  space  for  the  experiments. 
Very  little  space  would  be  needed;  but  it 
coidd  hardly  be  found  at  the  buihling 
in  Jermyn-street_  as  it  exists.  The  space 
should  be  within  the  populous  part  of 
London  ; whilst  for  sake  of  contrast,  there 
should  be  similar  means  for  jdacing  specimens 
at  some  locality  in  the  couutiy.  Had  some- 
thing of  tliis  kind  been  done  twenty  yours  ago, 
we  should  now  have  possessed  knowledge  of 
building-stones  suited  to  London,  which  would 
have  preserved  us  from  some  of  the  unfortu- 
nate failures  that  have  come  to  light,— allow- 
mg  that  the  check  often  is  required  over  what 
is  sent  from  a quarr5^  Experiments  might  at 
the  same  time  be  made  to  test  effect  of  pre- 
ser^-afive  processes.  A long  piece  of  stone 
shouM  be  worked  with  mouldings,  and  then 
sawn  into  short  lengths  (to  be  marketl  and 
registered)  in  order  that  the  effect  might  be 
contrasted,  of  different  processes,  and  of  each 
with  the  stone  in  its  ordinary  state.  The  same 
system  of  testing  by  the  influence  of  the 
weather,  could  be  extended  to  the  difierent 
cements,  bricks,  and  terra  cotffis,  and  to  the 
metals  and  their  electro-chemical  coatim's 
The  “Bescriptive  Guide”  to  the  Museum 
says,  referring  to  Keene’s  cement,  tluvt  if  half 
a pound  of  copperas  be  added  to  the  solution 
of  alum,  “ the  resulting  paste  lias  a fine  cream 
colour,  and  the  hardened  mass  is  said  to  rcsi'it 
tlu’  action  of  the  atmosphere."  Why  should 
there  be  left  any  doubt  in  the  matter  I There 
is  need  of  a good  and  cheap  vehicle  for  exter- 
nal sculpture. 

Though  we  have  shown  that  the  museum  in 
Jermyn-street  might  be  made  of  greater  value, 
we  must  repeat  that  both  the  collection  and 
the  catalogues  are  very  creditable  to  those 
whose  names  are  attached.  The  rock-specimens 
and  the  Catalo^gue  by  Professor  Kamsay,  assisted 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  Bristow  and  others,  show  “ the 
external  characters  of  such  rocks  as  confflome- 
rate,  sandstone,  grit,  limestone,  shale,  schist 
gneiss,  granite,  the  different  kinds  of  trap’ 
lavas,  volcanic  tufas  or  ashes,  and,  indeed,  ail 


the  varieties  of  stony  substances  that  are  of 
common  occurrence and  the  names  of  the 
places  whence  the  specimens  were  obhiined  are 
marked  upon  them.  In  England  and  Wales, 
the  general  nature  of  rocks  is  as  follows. 
The  Cainozoic  or  tertiary  stratified  rocks,  which 
begin  from  the  south-east  portion  of  the  island, 
and  include  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  are 
mostly  formed  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  with 
a little  soft  limestone  ; and  the  Mesozoic,  or 
secondary  rocks,  extending  across  tlie  island 
from  north-east  to  south,  also  circumscrib- 
ing, as  by  the  chalk,  the  tertiary  rocks,  and 
coming  to  the  surface  oven  in  the  south-east, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Wcaldcn  clay  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  are  composed  of  challc,  clay,  soft  shale, 
oolitic  and  liydraulic  limestones,  marls,  sands, 
and  conglomerates,  ending  with  the  New  Red 
Sandstone  formation.  The  Pala’ozoie,  or  primary 
stratified  rocks,  beginning  with  the  Permian  or 
magnesian  limestone  system,  and  including  the 
Carboniferous,  Devonian,  or  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
Silurian,  and  Cambrian  systems,  include  u 
great  variety  of  mineral  substances : in  the 
Carboniferous  rocks  are  shales,  ironstones, 
sandstones,  fireclays,  coal,  and  limestones  ; the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  lia.s  red  marl,  sandstone, 
and  conglomerate  ; and  the  Silurian  and  Cam- 
brian rocks,  the  latter  much  distorted  and 
altered  by  volcanic  action  and  the  rise  of  the 
igneous  rocks,  are  in  great  part  of  mudstones, 
grits,  and  slate,  with  occasional  shales,  lime- 
stones, and  beds  of  conglomerate,  sandstone, 
and  gift.  Scarcely  any  portion  of  our  island 
presents  apparently  such  difficulties  as  Wales  ; 
yet  the  arrangement  of  the  strata  in  Caeniar- 
vonshire  and  Merionethshire,  seems  to  be  now 
as  clear  as  if  actual  cuttings  had  been  made. 
To  Wales  ajid  Shropshire,  the  “ Siluria”  of  the 
Director  of  the  Museum  is  chiefiy  devoted  ; 
but  Professor  Ramsay  lias  been  one  of  the  most 
recent  and  useful  labourers  on  the  Snowdonian 
range.  There  are  local  peculiarities  out  of 
England,  in  the  nature  of  the  contemporary 
roclcs  ; fur  example,  the  secondary  limestones 
of  the  Alps  are  often  crystalline. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  identify  strata  by 
the  appearance  alone  ; and  it  is  at  this  Junc- 
ture that  the  value  of  paheontology  is  seen. 
By  the  organic  remains,  the  uniform  suc- 
cession has  been  made  manifest ; and  it  is 
shown  that  however  strata  may  be  absent 
in  any  locality,  the  order  of  succession 
is  otherwise  never  varied  or  inverted.  When 
we  learn  tliat  “it  would  require  170  years  to 
gather  one  inch  of  anthracite  coal,  and  the 
enormous  period  of  1^2,400  years  to  accumu- 
late GO  feet  of  the  same  that  the  formations 
are  measured  in  thickness  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  leet, — the  Cainbrhiu  rocks  in  Shroi)shiro 
having  alone  been  estimated  at  more  than 
26,000  feet, — and  that,  at  the  base  of  the  vast 
depth,  remains  of  organic  creation  are  found, — 
we  look  with  awe  at  the  evidence  of  the  ages 
over  which  the  work  of  nature  has  extended — 
ages  to  which  the  G,000  years  of  the  existence 
ot  man  aremonients  in  comparison.  Evenshould 
it  be  proved,  as  lately  sujjposed,  that  this 
existence  commenced  within  the  period  of  the 
tortiar}'^  deposits,  we  have  still  the  evidence, 
and  in  our  own  island,  that  ages  before  that 
time,  the  earth  and  sea  teemed  with  countless 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  throughout 
a succession  of  changes  of  climate,  and  a long 
series  of  gradual  depositions  modified  by  sul> 
terranean  forces,  and  by  the  action,  more 
recent,  of  glaciers  and  floating  ice. 

Ujie  of  the  cases  in  the  upper  gallery  illus- 
trates the  phenomena  of  this  glacial  action,  as 
indicated  in  North  Wales,  Lancashire,  and 
other  parts  of  the  island,  and  as  now  going  on 
in  Switzerland.  The  volcanic  action  is  illus- 
trated by  specimens  from  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  by  specimens  from  the  igneous 
or  altered  rocks  of  Wales  and  Shropshire. 
Gneissic  rocks  and  granites  ai’e  of  eveiy 
geological  age.  One  portion  of  the  collection 
illustrates  the  phenomena  of  alteration  and 
metiimorphism  of  rocks,— by  fire,  and  the  in- 
trusion of  the  igneous  rocks  among  various 
kinds  of  strata.  From  the  effects  of  heat, 
besides  distortion,  the  new  combinations  called 
metamorphic  arc  developed,  as  mica  slate,  and 
all  the  rocks  of  the  gneissic  family.  Ser- 
pentines are  metamorphic  rocks.  The  re- 


mainder of  the  specimens  in  this  department  of 
the  museum,  illustrate  the  nature  before  spoken 
of,  of  the  substances  of  which  stratified  rocks 
are  composed.  There  are  specimens  showing 
the  manner  in  which  depositions  of  carbonate 
of  lime  (limestone),  as  at  the  present  day, 
from  a bi-carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  result 
in  calcareous  tufas,  and  stalactites  and  stalag- 
mites ; and  others  illustrative  of  formations  of 
beds  by  chemical  action,  such  as  those  of 
gypsum  and  rock  salt.  There  are  many  other 
specimens  illustrating  the  formation  of  strati- 
fied rocks,  chemically  and  inechauicaliy.  The 
manner  of  chemical  deposition  bos  just  been 
adverted  to.  The  mechanical  process,  which 
has  largely  predominated,  goes  on  by  the  de- 
position always  taking  place  in  the  sea,  lakes, 
and  estuaries,  and  the  abrasion  of  the  sea- 
coast.  Strata  are  thus  formed,  sometimes  of 
sand,  mud  or  clay,  or  lime,  separately  or  ad- 
mixed, and  sometimes  almost  exclusively  of 
organic  remains.  The  specimens  show  the 
structiu-o  of  conglomerates,  and  breccias,  grits, 
sandstones ; sands,  some  shelly  or  otherwise 
calcareous  ; marls,  clays,  shales,  slate,  and 
coal,  as  well  as  marks  on  what  was  part  of  the 
sea-bottom,  of  ripples  and  currents,  and  of  the 
feet  of  animals.  Separate  cases  are  devoted  to 
the  siliceous  bodies,  and  concretions  and  sep- 
taria,  contained  in  rocks  of  various  kinds  and 
all  ages ; and  to  the  limestones  of  various 
periods,  arranged  with  reference  to  their  quali- 
ties, and  the  iron-stones. 

In  the  Descriptive  Guide,  by  Mr.  Hunt, 
facts  are  given  respecting  the  stones  and  other 
materials,  of  which  there  are  specimens  in  tlie 
entrance-hall.  The  information  will  be  useful ; 
but  it  does  not  diminish  the  argument  for 
something  further.  The  collection  on  the  prin- 
cipal fioor  is  very  fully  described  in  the  same 
work.  It  comprises  specimens  and  models 
illustrative  of  the  British  metalliferous  mine- 
rals and  metallurgy,  as  of  copper,  tin, 
bismuth,  cobalt,  nickel,  arsenic,  manganese, 
ui’anium,  zinc,  brass,  German  silver,  anti- 
mony, cadmium,  silver,  gold,  lead,  mercury, 
platinum,  ;uid  iron  and  steel,  and  other 
metals  and  alloys,  and  illustrations  of  mineral 
lodes,  and  of  processes  of  mining  and  smelt- 
ing. Models  of  inacliinery  and  mines  are 
found  on  the  same  floor.  The  foreign  and  co- 
lonial minerals  are  classed  separately.  The 
specimens  include  objects  of  great  beauty,  as 
rock-crystal,  agates,  and  precious  stones.  Iron 
is  shown,  both  in  the  ores  and  as  applied  in 
ornamental  castings ; and  the  alloys  of 
metals,  as  copper  with  zinc,  copper  "with 
tin,  and  others,  are  shown  applied  to  works  of 
decoration  and  sculpture.  The  manufacture  of 
guii-liarrels  and  sword-blades  is  represented  in 
two  of  the  cases ; the  process  of  electro- 
metallurgy in  another  : and  there  are  Chinese 
bronzes  in  a third.  Besides  this  class  of  works, 
however,  there  are  on  the  same  floor  an  exten- 
sive scries  of  works  of  pottery  and  porcelain, 
both  of  ancient  and  recent  date,  and  other 
specimens  of  ancient  and  modern  glass, ‘and  of 
mosaics  and  enamels.  In  these  departments 
the  materials  employed  arc  shown,  and  infoiv 
Illation  is  given  as  to  the  manufacture  ; and  of 
the  specimens,  many  of  them  are  individually 
interesting  historically  and  as  works  of  art. 
TJie  composition  of  several  of  the  specimens, 
as  of  tliose  of  ancient  glass,  is  given  from 
analyses  made  at  the  museum.  Bronzes  (of 
the  number  brought  from  Assyria  by  Mr. 
Layard)  which  were  constnicted  for  some  pur- 
pose of  support,  were  found  on  examination  to 
be  cast  with  the  bronze  round  a core  of  iron. 
There  will  also  be  found  fragments,  from  the 
bed  of  the  sea,  of  articles  of  iron,  parts  of 
wrecks,  showing  the  cementitious  incrustation 
which  the  metal  acquires  when  in  contact  with 
gravel, — a natural  process  which  might  be 
Ciilled  preservative,  and  is  of  great  interest  to 
architects  and  engineers,  considering  the  im- 
portance just  now  of  the  question,  to  which 
on  other  occasions  wo  have  made  reference, 
of  the  durability  of  iron  in  similar  situations. 
Ill  another  part  of  the  museum  (in  the  upper 
gallery)  is  a specimen  showing  the  rapid 
decay  of  the  same  material  when  exposed  to 
the  alternate  action  of  the  air  and  sea,  as  by 
rise  and  fall  of  tides  from  ISll  to  1853.  The 
iron  ajjpears  to  be  raxiidly  destroyed  by  the 
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oxidation,  ordinarily ‘Heaving  a spongy  mass 
of  graphite,  or  impure  carbon,”  but  has  (as 
shown  in  a neighbouring  specimen  in  the 
same  gallery)  an  “ agglutinating  power”  while 
tmdergoing  oxidation  as  in  the  bed  of  a river. 
The  subject  referred  to,  however,  requires 
further  inquiry.  The  cramps  or  straps  from 
the  foundations  of  old  Westminster-bridge 
have  been  brought  up,  not  greatly  altered  by 
oxidation  or  eorrosion. 

In  illustrations  of  the  structure  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth,  and  the^applicatioiis  in 
art  and  manufactures,  and  even  in  the  wonder- 
ful remains  of  extinct  life,  the  museum  in 
Jermyn-street,  it  will  be  seen,  contains  much 
that  is  of  immediate  interest  and  value  to  the 
architect.  The  institution  may  be  made  more 
valuable  in  points  which  we  have  referred  to  ; 
but  by  the  publications,  and  the  specimens  and 
the  geological  information  continually  being 
obtained,  as  well  as  by  the  lectures  and  the 
library',  it  deserves  more  attention  from  our 
profession,  perhaps,  than  it  has  gained.  The 
library  includes,  we  may  say,  upwards  of 
7,000  volumes,  and  periodicals,  English, 
American,  and  Continental,  relating  to  science, 
as  they  are  published,  to  which  on  S2)ecial 
apjDlication,  stating  the  object  in  view,  access 
may  be  obtained.  There  are  also  laboratories, 
metallurgical  and  chemical ; and  tho  College 
of  Chemistry,  in  Oxford-street,  is  attached  to 
the  Museum. 


THE  NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
CANTERBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

Tue  following  is  the  lecture  (referred  toiu  our 
last)  which  was  delivered  before  the  members 
of  the  Architectural  JIuseura,  in  the  Lecture 
Theatre  of  the  South  Keusingtou  Museum,  by 
Sir  Walter  C.  James,  Burt.,  the  subject  being 
“ The  Norman  Architecture  of  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral.” The  lecture,  as  we  have  already  said,  was 
illustrated  by  many  excellent  drawings  and  dia- 
grams : — 

It  is  not  possible  to  add  to  what  such  men  as 
Professor  Willis,  or  Mr.  Fergnsson  and  Mr.  Parker 
have  detailed  upon  the  subject  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  in  their  various  valuable  works  on 
Mediaeval  architecture.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  pro- 
vince of  the  lecturer  rather  to  condense  what 
already  exists,  than  to  seek  too  far  for  original 
matter,  and  to  give  information  wliich,  though 
possibly  imperfect,  may  yet  be,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
correct,  and  may,  therefore,  lead  tho  young  in- 
qmrer  to  fresh  sources  of  knowledge,  where  ho 
may  work  for  himself. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a modern  writer  of 
considerable  eminence  and  talent,  that  “.architec- 
tural works  enriched  by  the  subordinal  arts  of 
sculpture  aud  painting  frequently  afl'ord  the  only 
traces  which  extinct  nations  have  left  upon  the 
earth  of  their  history,  their  condition,  their  man- 
ners, or  their  religion.”  Unquestionably,  even  in 
times  when  the  historian  has  regularly  transmitted 
authentic  records  of  fact,  they  tend  to  throw 
much  light  upon  many  transactions  otherwise 
doubtful  and  obscure. 

A description,  however,  of  a single  building 
seldom  excites  any  interest,  except  in  the  pi'ofes- 
sioual  architect  or  antiquary  ; and,  although  there 
attaches  an  exceptional  interest  to  Canterbury,  on 
account  of  the  many  historical  associations  with 
which  it  really  teems,  yet,  in  an  architectural 
lecture,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  make  it  a type  of 
others,  and,  as  it  were,  the  .symbol  of  a particular 
age. 

For  this  reason,  it  may  be  permitted  to  look 

• upon  Canterbury  for  the  purposes  of  this  lecture 
: as  a fair  exemplar  of  our  catlicdrals  up  to  the 

beginuing  of  the  thirteentli  century,  when  the 
Pointed  or  Early  English  style  may  be  considered 
; to  have  spread  its  roots  in  the  soil,  and  given  pro- 
I miso  of  that  rich  harvest  of  architectural  excel- 
1 lence  which  culminated  perhaps  in  the  Decorated 
1 period. 

In  considering  the  state  of  society  which  pre- 

• vailed  during  the  reigns  of  our  Plantagenet  kings, 
we  hnd  a clergy  united  by  strong  ties  of  allegi- 

; ance  to  Rome  as  the  “mater  ecclesiarum.”  We 
have  a dominant  race  of  conquerors  of  Norman 
' blood,  speaking  the  French  language,  and  owning 
the  sovereign  sway  of  Norman  princes.  But  we 
I have  also,  as  it  wei-o,  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  an 
. Anglo-Saxon  nation  gradually  rising  into  iuiport- 
i ance,  and  modifying  by  its  own  energy  the  two 
' other  elements  to  which  I have  alluded. 

Thus,  it  is  related  that  Henry  II.,  on  taking 
! leave  of  the  prior  of  some  convent  where  he  had 


passed  the  night,  hade  adieu  to  the  holy  father  in  ; 
the  Latin  language;  while  at  the  same  time  and  | 
place  he  spoke  to  his  knights  and  equerries  ^ 
in  Norman-French;  and  to  tho  beggars  round  j 
the  gate,  who  were  asking  for  alms,  in  the  Auglo- 
Saxon  language. 

Indeed,  this  condition  of  our  English  tongue 
lasted  for  two  centuries  at  lea.sjt,  after  the  time  to 
which  this  lecture  must  limit  its  inquiry. 

For  we  find  in  Chaucer  : — 

“ Let  the  clerkos  endyten  in  Latin,  for  they 
have  the  property  in  science  and  the  knowinge  in 
that  faculty,  and  let  Frenchmen  in  their  French 
also  endyten  their  queynt  tormes,  for  it  is  kindly 
to  their  mouths,  and  let  us  show  our  fantasyes,  in 
such  words  as  we  learned  in  our  dames’  tongue.” 

It  was  not  till  a century  and  a half  alter  the 
building  of  the  Choir  at  Canterbury,  in  its  imcsent 
form,  that  the  pleadings  of  our  law  courts  were  re- 
quired to  be  ill  English,  and  not  as  heretofore  in 
French,  and  that  all  schoolmasters  were  ordered 
to  teach  their  scholars  in  English,  aud  not  in 
French,^9  they  hud  been  used  to  do. 

We  should  then,  arguingprhwd facie  from  such 
a state  of  society,  naturally  suppose,  that  in  the 
architecture  of  the  period  to  which  our  attention  is 
directed,  we  should  find  a strong  but  not  prepon- 
derating Roman  element,  derived  from  Christian 
tradition,  and  the  existing  buildings  in  the  great 
capital  of  Western  Christendom.  We  should  pro- 
bably have  a strong  Norman  element,  inter- 
mingled witli  ono  of  purer  French  origin ; modi- 
fying that  Romanesque  or  Romaiie  style  which 
we  find  in  Southern  France  and  tho  Rhineland, 
to  the  exigencies  of  a northern  climate  and  a 
northern  race.  Lastly,  we  should  have  our  own 
national  forms  and  English  characteristics;  our 
own  vernacular  developments,  stamping,  as  it 
were,  the  impress  of  the  prudent,  painstaking 
English  mind  upon  these  grand  mediicval  churches. 
Such  a statement,  it  will  be  found,  does  not  de- 
viate much  from  the  truth.  It  will  be  the  object 
of  the  present  lecture  to  analyse  the  subject  from 
this  point  of  view,  and  successively  to  present  to 
your  notice,  as  far  as  the  limited  time  at  our  dis- 
posal will  permit,  an  outline  of  the  eft'ects  which 
these  dill'erent  elements  have  had  in  bringing  to 
its  normal  type  the  English  catbedi’al,  of  the 
transitional  mra,  as  we  find  it  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  Canterbury,  after  tho  introduction  of  the 
Pointed  arch,  both  in  France  and  England,  b.ut 
prior  to  the  full  development  of  the  Pointed  style, 
— the  Cathedral  such  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

Roman  Rlement. — Rome,  as  it  is  the  prime 
fountain  whence  the  stream  of  modern  history 
issues,  so  is  it  the  true  source  of  our  ideas  upon  art. 
To  trace  these  latter  to  their  origin,  we  may  have 
to  go  back  even  to  the  time  of  Augnsriis. 

The  whole  style  of  Roman  architecture,  which 
has  been  well  described  as  a compromise  betw'eeii 
the  vaulted  architecture  of  Etruria  and  the  tra- 
heated  architecture  of  Greece,  was  of  a transi- 
tional character.  Grand  even  in  her  decay,  the 
imperial  city  was  sowing  broadcast  over  the  world 
fruitful  germs  of  truth,  which  wore  doomed  to 
reach  perfection  under  the  fostering  care  of  her 
subject  colonies,  fated  in  their  turn  to  hecomothe 
nursing  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  Christian 
Church.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  we  have  forms 
almost  purely  Greek.  Paganism  stamps  its  genius 
upon  every  edifice.  In  the  time  of  Constantine 
we  have  types  almost  purely  Christian. 

The  temple  of  the  Romans,  such  as  we  find 
it  at  the  dawn  of  the  empire,  consisted  of  an 
external  arrangement  of  columns  without  vaults 
or  arches,  the  cell  or  intenul  })urt  devoted  to  a 
statue  or  idol  of  the  heathen  god.  It  was  usually 
darkened,  aud  wholly  unsultcd  to  tho  purposes  of 
the  Christian  ritual.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period 
Roman  architecture  had  become  an  internal  archi- 
tecture, plain  in  Its  exterior  almost  to  rudeness. 
The  columns  which  had  adorned  the  heathen 
temple  were  taken,  and  with  “ fatal  facility” 
transported  or  adapted  to  the  interior  of  the 
Christian  church.  A Basilica  of  the  first  age  after 
Constantine  is  almost  as  well  suited  now-  as  it 
was  then  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Christian  ritual. 

What  then  were  those  buildings — basilicas,  as  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  call  them  ? By  the  side 
of  the  heathen  temples  (which  it  may  be  remarked 
2iaKsini  never  reached  the  sairae  importance  in 
Rome,  that  they  did  in  Greece),  there  were  otlior 
buildings,  courts  of  justice,  halls  of  commerce 
(may  we  not  say),  providentially  well  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  young  Christian  republic. 

These  buildings  seem  to  have  been  the  outward 
symbol  and  expression  of  much  that  Rome  has 
bequeathed  to  us,  of  real  value,  her  ideas  of  law. 
That  Christianity  which  adorns  all  that  she 


touches  should  have  taken  up  her  dwelling  in 
such  tabernacles  as  these,  is  perhaps  a theme  for 
thankful  praise.  For  not  only  do  we  find  every- 
thing well  suited  to  the  touching  rites  of  the 
simple  primitive  ritual,  but  it  seems  also  (if  the 
phrase  may  be  allowed)  that  Christianity,  by 
milking  her  home  in  these  scenes  of  every-day 
work,  declared  her  great  office  to  be,  not  so  much 
to  debar  men  from  “ the  world”  as  to  sanctily 
“ the  common  things,”  as  they  are  well  called,  of 
our  daily  life  by  turning  them  to  the  highest  and 
noblest  of  all  ends. 

The  great  charm  of  the  buildings  to  which  I 
refer  consists  in  the  unity  of  idea  with  which  they 
were  invested. 

As  to  the  roofs  of  these  buildings — one  of  their 
most  important  features, — six  out  of  seven  which 
we  know  wore  covered  with  timhei*  roofs : the 
seventh,  that  of  Maxentiiis,  was  vaulted. 

[The  lecturer  then  described  the  Christian 
Basilica.  This  was  seldom,  if  ever,  upon  the  site 
of  the  heathen  Court  of  Justice.  Two  motives 
influenced  this  removal : first,  a desire  to  have 
buildings  solely  given  up  to  religious  uses ; 
secondly,  a veneration  for  the  graves  of  the  early 
martyrs.] 

These  details  have  taken  up  more  time  than 
seems  fair  in  an  address  intended  to  illustrate 
Mediieval  rather  than  Primitive  Christian  archi- 
tecture, but  they  connect  themselves  more  readily 
thiui  might  at  first  be  supposed  with  England 
and  Canterbury'. 

“When  Augustine”  (the  first  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury),  says  the  venerable  Bede,  “ assumed 
the  episcopal  throne  in  that  royal  city,  he  reco- 
vered therein,  by  the  king’s  assistance,  a church 
which,  as  he  was  told,  had  been  constructed  by  the 
original  labour  of  Roman  believers.  This  church 
he  consecrated  in  the  name  of  the  Saviour,  our 
God  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  there  he  esta- 
blished an  habitation  for  himself  and  for  all  his 
successors.”  Now  the  church  so  rebuilt  by  St. 
Augustine,  and  subsequently  repaired  by  other 
bishops,  is  known  to  have  been  copied  from  the 
model  and  immediately'  upon  the  plan  of  that  of 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  Hence  it  has  been  well 
written,  “ The  Christian  architecture  of  Rome 
and  the  Teutonic  Romanesque  are  in  the  nature 
of  cognate  languages;  but  in  each  there  is  a 
diversity  in  the  infiections — a nationality  in  the 
phrase.” 

The  copy  is,  to  a certain  extent,  a faithful  copy; 
but  there  is  an  originality  in  the  touch  of  the 
artist. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Eadmer  the  Singer, 
whose  account  of  the  building  we  have,  had 
actually  seen  St.  Peter’s,  and  accompanied  Anselm 
thither  about  A.D.  1100.  He  was,  therefore,  well 
able  to  judge  of  the  resemblance,  and  pronoimces 
it  to  be  good. 

[The  lecturer  then  referred  to,  and  explained 
the  plan  of  St.  Peter's,  referring  particularly  to — 

1.  Its  apse  at  the  west — polyandrum  and  con- 
fessionary. 

2.  Its  high  altar,  under  a ciborium  or  canopy, 
wliich  rested  upon  four  pillars  of  porphyry. 

3.  He  then  noticed  the  colmims  of  Parian 
marble,  placed  in  front,  in  two  rows,  ornamented 
with  vine  leaves.  Tradition  states  that  they  came 
from  Solomon’s  Temple.] 

Befoi'C  quitting  the  Roman  element  it  may  be 
permitted  to  ask,  first,  in  what  points  does  the 
j Saxon  cathedral  coincide  with  St.  Peter’s ; and, 
j secondly',  in  what  points  is  the  Roman  element 
! persistent.  What  Roman  characteristics  have 
been  carried  forward  into  the  Mediffival  cathedral? 
j 1.  Tho  position  of  the  cryiit  extends  only  under 
; the  presbytery  and  altar  end  of  the  church. 

2.  Tlie  entrance  into  the  crypt  descends  into 
the  confessionary. 

3.  The  position  of  the  matutiual  altar  is  the  same. 

4.  The  choir  of  the  singers  is  extended  into  the 
nave — an  arrangement  quite  analogous  to  that 
iulopted  ill  Sau  Clemente  aud  the  other  Roman 
churches. 

At  tho  west  end  was  a lady  chapel,  with  an 
episcopal  throne.  Professor  Willis  thinks  that 
this  was  really  the  altar  end  of  the  church,  in 
imitutiou  of  St.  Peter’s. 

In  the  Clmrcb  of  Laiifranc,  to  which  attention 
must  next  he  called,  we  still  have,  not  perhaps  all 
these  characters,  but — 

1.  The  apses,  repeated  not  only  in  the  presby- 
tery, but  in  the  transepts,  and  afterwards  in  the 
chapels  of  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Andrew.  This  form 
is  rare  in  Engluiid. 

2.  The  ceiitv.il  nave  and  aisles  and  clerestory 
always  persistent  forms. 

3.  The  wooden  roof,  the  general  style  in 
England. 

4.  Some  points  of  ornamentation. 
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l^orman  and  I^orman-French  ’Element. — We 
may  consider  the  Norman  style  of  architecture  to 
commence  with  the  Conquest.  In  the  account 
which  Gervase  gives  of  the  burning  and  repair  of 
the  cathedral,  we  have  a very  full  account  of  this 
church  of  Lanfranc.  The  archbishop  erected  it 
new  from  its  foundations  in  seven  years.  It  is 
upon  nearly  the  same  plan  as  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Stephen’s  at  Caen,  which  was  built  under  his 
direction,  begun  in  lOSJ,  and  dedicated  in  1077, 
after  his  appointment  to  Canterbury.  The  present 
nave,  though  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  is 
thought  witli  good  reason  to  stand  on  the  founda- 
tions of  Lanfranc’s  church.  An  important  part 
of  the  building,  one  of  its  western  towers,  was 
destroyed  ns  late  as  the  year  183-1.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  any  of  the  present  crypt  may  be 
fairly  attributed  to  Lnufranc. 

Professor  Willis  has  undertaken  the  somewhat 
difficult  task  of  developing  three  states  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  building.  First,  as  left  com- 
plete by  Lanfranc ; secondly,  ns  altered  nnd  en- 
larged by  Anselm  and  his  Priors;  and  thirdly,  as 
it  came  out  of  the  hands  of  William  of  Sens  and 
William  the  Fnglishinan  after  the  fire  of  117-1. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  motives  which 
led  to  the  destruction  of  Lanfranc’s  choir  so  short 
a time  after  its  completion.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  Archbishop,  being  intent  on  the  restora- 
tion of  a stricter  discipline  in  his  monastery,  and 
the  imblication  of  new  statutes  to  the  whole 
Benedictine  order  of  England,  neglected,  in  some 
measure,  the  buildingof  his  cathedral  in  an  appro- 
priate style  of  splendour.  Certain  it  is,  that  Gervase 
passes  over  this  somewhat  remarkable  incident — 
the  destruction  of  its  eastern  end  — in  a myste- 
rious way*.  We  may',  perhaps,  also  find  a motive 
for  this  change  in  the  vanity  of  the  monks,  who 
wanted  more  shrine  room  for  the  display  of  their 
gradually  accumulating  relics.  The  simplicity  of 
tlie  earlier  Christian  ritual  was  giving  way  to  a 
more  pompoms  liturgical  worship.  Prom  the 
ritual,  ns  has  been  well  said,  arises  the  temple,  and 
the  temple  again  becomes  the  commentary  on  the 
ritual.  The  form  and  aspect  of  the  structure 
appear  as  evidence  of  the  doctrines  taught 
within  its  w’alls. 

Of  the  work  of  Ernulph  and  his  successor 
Conrad,  considerable  portions  still  exist.  From 
the  admirable  treatise  of  Gervase,  and  the  clear 
explanations  which  accompany  Professor  Willis’s 
exact  translation,  it  Is  easy  to  trace  these  parts 
of  the  building.  The  choir  itself  was  long  called 
the  “Glorious  Choir  of  Conrad.”  The  murder  of 
Thomas  tl  Becket  took  place  when  the  cathedral 
was  in  the  state  it  was  left  by  Conrad,  and  it  is 
worth  notice  how  much  of  the  primitive  style  of 
architecture,  nnd  especially'  the  arrangement  of 
the  Presbytery,  still  remaiued.  The  fire  took 
place  some  years  after  bis  death,  and  appears  to 
iinveheen  accidental.  It  is  supposed  that  when 
lie  was  murdered  he  was  about  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  pontifical  chair,  prior  to  vespers.  Undoubt- 
edly he  might,  had  he  chosen,  have  escaped  his 
jiursucrs  by  concealing  himself  in  the  crypt,  with 
which  he  was  well  acquainted. 

After  the  five,  which  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  rebuilding  of  the  catliedr.al,  there  would, 
probably',  be  no  lack  of  funds  for  its  reconstruction 
on  a splendid  scale.  The  contributions  of  pilgrims, 
whether  princes  or  peasants,  would  furnish  these 
Jiieans.  French  and  English  artificers,  we  are 
told,  were  summoned  to  give  their  opinion  on  the 
best  plan.  Even  these  differed  in  opinion. 
••However,  amongst  the  other  workmen,  there 
had  come  a certain  William  of  Sens,  a man  active 
and  ready,  and  as  a workman,  most  skilful,  both 
in  wood  and  stone.  Him,  therefore,  the  monks 
retained,  on  account  of  his  lively  genius  and  good 
reputation,  and  dismissed  the  others,  and  to  him, 
under  the  providence  of  God,  the  work  was  com- 
mitted.” 

I exhibit  a drawing  of  the  cathedral  in  section, 
which  will  give  a good  idea  of  what  the  choir  was 
in  the  time  of  Conrad,  before  the  fire,  and  as 
enlarged  and  beautified  by  William  of  Sens— as, 
in  short,  it  now  exists.  The  whole  of  the  Trinity 
Chapel,  and  the  crypt  underneath  it,  must  be 
considered  the  work  of  English  William,  and  is 
new  from  the  foundations.  Of  this,  more  here- 
after. As  there  remain,  however,  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  choir  and  tran.septs  some  portion  of 
the  early  work  of  Ernulph  and  Conrad,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  mention  one  or  two  of  the  te.sts  bv 
which  they  may  most  readily  he  distinguished. 

1.  By  the  style  of  the  masonry.  The  columns, 
according  to  Gervase,  were  raised  12  feet  in 
height,  and  exactly  at  that  height  a new  style  of 
masonry  begins. 

2.  By  a dili'ercnt  and  more  elaborate  base  to  the 
columns. 


3.  By  a nobler  and  more  ornate  style  of  carv- 
ing. 

There  arc,  however,  other  architectural  features 
introduced  by  William  of  Sens  in  the  vaulting 
and  pier  arches,  and  generally  in  structure,  which 
require  some  notice,  and  as  it  seems  conceded  by 
architects  and  .antiquaries,  that  the  Choir  and 
Trinity  Chapel  are  the  earliest  specimen  of  the 
Pointed  style  which  can  be  authenticated  in  Eng- 
land, it  may  be  permitted  to  make  a short  digres- 
sion, not  upon  the  subject  of  the  Pointed  arch 
itself,  so  much  ns,  upon  the  general  character  which 
the  Roixnd  arched  architecture  of  Prance  and 
England  was  assuming  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  And  here,  perhaps,  I may  venture  to 
trouble  you  with  a quotation  from  the  earnest  and 
eloquent  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Hope  : — 

“ A fortuitous  concurrence  of  circumstances  has 
made  many  a man  invent  that  which  he  had  not 
the  means  to  apply,  of  which  he  saw  not  the  full 
use  and  application.  Many  a discovery  has  taken 
place  for  the  first  time  at  a period  when  little 
wanted,  it  conferred  no  distinction  upon  its 
author,  and  no  benefit  upon  others,  when,  like  a 
fire  kindled  without  proper  fuel  to  feed  the  fianic, 
it  again  went  out,  or  for  many  ages  smouldered  in 
unpercelved  obscurity,  till,  fresh  wants  and  fresh 
means  fanning  the  latent  spark,  blew  It  up  into  a 
I blaze,  when  the  genius  to  which  it  first  was  owing 
had  already  long  been  forgotten  in  the  darkness 
of  the  grave.  And  thus,  for  aught  we  know,  it 
may  have  fared  with  the  embryo  of  tlio  arch.  If 
^ even  by  some  fortuitous  meeting  of  materials,  in 
peculiar  relative  situations,  the  embryo  of  the 
' arch  should  first  have  boon  found  in  independent 
Greece;  it  there  remained  in  a manner  dormant 
and  sterile.  It  received  no  development.  It 
became  not  in  her  edifices  a marked  feature  cal- 
culated by  its  importance  to  change  and  remodify 
the  whole  face  of  her  architecture.” 

What  has  here  been  said  of  the  Round  arch 
may,  with  equal  truth,  be  asserted  of  tbe  Pointed. 
We  find  pointed  arches  in  the  East,  in  Sicily,  in 
Greece,  in  very  early  times;  but  it  is  not  till 
about  tbe  middle  of  tbe  twelfth  century  that  we 
discern  in  France  examples  of  what  we  may  fairly 
term  the  Pointed  style.  Thus  we  arrive  at  what 
may  be  considered  sometbing  like  tbe  true  theory 
— vi?..,  that  it  is  a great  mistake  to  separate  the 
Pointed  from  the  Round-arched  style;  and  that  it 
is  alike  more  natural  and  more  true  to  look  upon, 
the  former  merely  as  the  offspring  of  the  latter, 
perhaps,  speaking  more  correctly,  as  itself  in  a 
more  forward  state  of  its  development.  At  St. 
Denis,  the  work  of  the  Abbe  Suger,  whom  a 
modern  French  theory  has  stamped  as  the  inventor 
of  the  Pointed  style,  we  find  work  of  a decidedly 
Roraane  or  Romanesque  character,  and  yet  inter- 
mingled with  the  free  use  of  the  Pointed  arch. 

I exhibit  a view  of  one  of  the  chapels  atNoyon, 
which  was  built  by  Bishop  Beaudonin,  the  friend 
and  contemporary  of  the  bishop  who  built  St. 
Denis.  It  is  notable  for  a certain  general  resem- 
blance to  Canterbury.  I now  come  to  Sens  itself, 
of  which  I exhibit  some  details.  Their  similarity 
to  the  architecture  at  Canterbury  will  at  once  be 
recognized.  Of  this  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott  said,  in 
a lecture  at  tbe  Royal  Academy: — “Though  a 
cathedral  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  much 
injured  by  subsequent  alterations,  1 know  few 
which  have  a nobler  or  more  impressive  aspect. 
Even  the  soaring  interior  of  Amiens,  which  I 
chanced  to  visit  a day  or  two  after,  did  not  efface 
from  my  mind  the  sterner  grandeur  of  Sens,”  and, 
with  the  true  liberality  of  thought  which  marks 
the  English  mind,  the  same  architect  is  reported 
to  h.ave  observed  to  a friend : — " Well  ! if,  as  the 
French  say,  we  may  find  here  the  true  original  of 
our  Pointed  style,  at  least  we  must  admit  that  we 
had  a noble  parentage.” 

Admitting,  then,  most  fully  the  interpolation  of 
French  work  at  Canterbury,  we  must  be  careful 
to  distinguish, — first: — 

That  it  is  nob  to  Franco  as  a whole  that  we 
concede  precedence  at  this  particular  epoch,  for 
there  are  many  parts  of  France  where  the  develop- 
ment to  which  we  allude  was  specially  tardy ; but 
rather  to  that  part  immediately  round  Paris,  the 
domain  of  her  ancient  kings.  The  immense  inllu- 
once  gained  at  this  time  by  the  French  monastic 
establishments,  and  the  siiiuiltaiieous  increase  of 
the  royal  power,  brought  about  the  great  epoch 
for  building  in  France. 

Secondly.  Although  this  admission  with  regard 
to  France  is  just,  it  should  he  added  that  there 
wore  ill  England  Ihe  same  causes  at  work  which 
were  working  in  France,  and  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  li.ave  led  to  like  results.  It  would 
be  a narrow  view  to  take,  and  quite  an  unneces- 
-ary  concession,  that  all  other  nations  followed 
'imply  iu  the  wake  of  the  French.  The  communi- 


cations going  on  through  Europe  caused  each 
nation  to  know  perfectly  well  what  was  passing 
elsewhere.  The  tendency  to  refine  and  elevate, 
to  substitute  grace  for  sternness,  and  a sense  of 
beauty  for  a sense  of  power,  is  manifest  about  this 
time  in  all  the  countries  in  which  the  Romanesque 
architecture  prevailed.  In  all  we  find  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  earlier  w’orks  yielding  to  that  refine- 
ment of  form,  that  dignity  of  elevation,  which 
science  and  education  produce.  The  barbaric 
sentiment  gives  way,  and  the  rude  vigour  of  tbe 
early  round-srehed  Gothic  is  eclipsed  by  the 
mechanical  skill  and  the  greater  taste  of  the 
architects  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  question  remains  to  be  discussed,  how  did 
the  change  take  place,  and  in  what  parts  of  the 
building  do  we  first  trace  it?  To  this  it  may  be 
reiilied,  that  the  vaulting,  as  a general  rule,  may 
be  considered  the  part  in  which  it  first  manifested 
itself. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  timber 
roofs  prevailed  in  England.  At  Canterbury  we 
know  that  the  aisles  were  vaulted,  while  over  the 
central  part  a timber  roof  was  used,  “excellently 
painted,”  as  Gervase  assures  us.  But  in  the 
south  of  France,  in  Provence,  and  also  in  Bur- 
gundy, vaulted  architecture  had  long  been  in 
fashion.  The  problem  seems  to  have  been  to 
combine  the  advantages  of  lightness  and  elegance 
of  form  which  the  timber  roof  of  the  north  possessed 
with  the  greater  appearance  of  substance  which 
the  more  costly  material  would  naturally  afford. 
Without,  then,  entering  into  all  the  structural 
details  of  this  cpiestion  of  vaulting,  we  may  ask 
ourselves  what  were  the  great  objections  to  a 
church  in  the  basilican  form,  which  was  then  pre- 
valent, in  which  tbe  semicircular  arch  was  strictly 
adhered  to  ? Barrel  vaults  would  be  those  in 
general  use. 

1st.  There  would  be  a want  of  light  from  the 
clerestory  windows.  The  defect  would  be  gene- 
rally appreciated,  because  this  mode  of  lighting, 
as  has  been  shown,  prevailed  from  very  early  times : 
but  it  would  be  more  than  ever  felt  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  on  account  of  the  dark  climate  and 
the  invention,  at  that  time  recent,  of  painted 
glass,  which  is  known  to  have  excrci.sed  great 
influence,  even  on  the  structural  part  of  churches. 

2nd.  The  enormous  weight  of  barrel  vaults, 
when  built  over  large  openings,  and  their  lateral 
thrust,  would  cause  the  question  of  abutments  to 
be  one  requiring  the  most  serious  consideration 
of  the  architect. 

3rd.  The  different  forms  of  the  vaults  would 
cause  endless  perplexity.  A semicircular  arch  is 
obviously  only  fitted  for  a square  space  of  inva- 
riable form.  The  difficulties,  therefore,  of  throw- 
ing an  arch  over  a rectangle  of  variable  magni- 
tude were  constantly  on  tbe  increase. 

What  was  wanted  was  more  light,  more 
strength,  more  height.  These  three  objections 
were  remedied  by  the  pointed  arch. 

lat.  The  darkness  of  the  clerestory,  by  tbe 
lighter  form  of  roof,  and  larger  windows. 

2nd.  The  difficulties  of  abutment,  by  groined 
vaults  and  flying  buttresses. 

3rd.  The  structural  difficulties  connected  with 
the  vaulting  itself,  by  using  a variable  arch  to 
cover  a variable  space  as  well  as  a variable  height. 
Considerably  more  importance  has  been  attached 
to  the  last  difficulty  by  some  very  able  arclutects 
than  to  the  two  first,  and  as  the  vaulting  at 
Canterbury  is  w'hat  is  called  hexapartite,  a word 
in  explanation  is  permissible. 

The  hexaparite  severy,  or  ciborium,  covers  two 
oblongs.  The  compartments  in  tbe  side  aisles  being 
square,  were  vaulted  iu  the  usual  way  by  a double 
cylinder.  The  question  then  arose:  bow  to  cover 
the  corresponding  oblong  space  in  the  central 
aisle?  The  difficulty  was  thus  met.  A square 
was  made  out  of  the  two  oblongs,  but  two  bays 
in  the  side  aisles  formed  only  one  side  of  that 
square.  Thus  the  intermediate  pier  was  brought 
in,  partly  as  a support,  but  more  perhaps  as  one 
of  the  vaulting  ribs,  and  the  difficulty  w’as  never 
met  (as  Mr.  Fergusson  says)  satisfactorily,  till  the 
pointed  arch  came  to  the  rescue.  His  words  arc  : 
“This  insertion  was  neither  quite  a rib  nor  quite 
a compartment  of  a vault,  but  something  between 
the  two,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  ingenuity  be- 
stowed upon  it  in  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
in  the  eleventh  and  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth centuries,  the  effect  was  never  quite 
satisfactory.” 

The  great  elevation  of  the  small  intervening 
arches  has  led  some  to  suppose  that  in  them  the 
pointed  arch  first  appeared : such,  however,  is 
not  ahv.ays  the  case,  as  in  Canterbury,  it  will  be 
observed  from  tbe  diagram,  they  are  round,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  large  arch  spanning  the 
whole  central  aisle  from  pier  to  pier  is  pointed. 
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It  would  be  presumptuoua  in  any  one  in  the 
present  day  to  offer  any  new  theory  as  to  the 
pointed  arch,  to  the  adoption  and  use  of  which,  as 
I believe,  many  causes  concurrently  gave  rise : and 
yet,  in  estimating  these,  perhaps  the  considera- 
tion of  what  is  called  the  pitch  of  the  roofs  has 
hardly  obtained  sufficient  importance.  Pagan 
architecture  in  India,  in  Assyria,  in  Egypt,  in 
Greece,  was  essentially,  at  least  in  its  main  fea- 
tures, trabeated — it  was  the  architecture  of  the 
lintel;  but  the  transition  from  the  lintel  to  the 
gable  is  easy,  and  already  in  Greek  architecture 
we  have  the  pediment, — a form  which  has  been 
found,  curiously  enough,  by  Colonel  Vise  in  the 
central  chambers  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids. 
Again,  from  the  pediment  to  a rude  form  of  arch 
the  steps  are  not  difficult : the  horizontal  beam 
which  had  been  cut  in  twain  to  form  the  gable, 
cut  into  three,  or  five,  or  seven  pieces,  gives  rise 
to  an  arch  of  which  each  piece  is  a voussoir. 
Thus  we  arrive  at  two  methods  (besides  the 
lintel)  of  covering  a space — the  gable  and  the 
arch.  Now,  the  pointed  arch  is  a combina- 
tion of  these  two  methods,  and  has  been  well 
described  by  a modern  writer  as  an  arched  or 
curved  gable.  Admitting  this  description  to  be 
true,  it  seems  to  follow  that  when  we  find  a 
vaulted  roof  in  which  semicircular  arches  are  used 
covered  with  a gable,  whether  of  wood  or  stone, 
it  is  probable  that  the  structural  advantages  of 
the  pointed  arch  would  be  brought  to  light. 
Mr.  Eergusson,  in  his  excellent  “ Handbook,”  cites 
several  churches  in  the  south  of  France,  where, 
according  to  M.  Felix  de  Verneilh,  a considerable 
authority,  pointed  arches  were  used  very  early  in 
the  eleventh  century.  No  timber  roofs  were  made 
use  of,  but  the  vaults  were  filled  in  with  rubble : 
the  object  of  the  architect  was  clear — to  avoid 
loading  the  arch  at  its  crown  to  an  unreasonable 
or  dangerous  extent.  The  same  argument  will 
apply  with  equal  or  greater  force,  where  a timber 
roof  is  used  as  a protection.  Now,  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  also  in  the  south  of  France,  the 
timber  roof  over  a vaulted  ceiling  gave  rise  to  a 
very  interesting  kind  of  ornamentation — the  open 
arcade.  Structurally,  perhaps,  little  can  he  said 
of  it ; but  in  the  eastern  ends  of  churches  gene- 
rally, and  especially  in  their  apses,  this  species  of 
gallery  has  met  with  deserved  applause.  It  will 
easily  be  recognized,  and  its  adaptation  to  a 
southern  climate  admitted,  where  little  suow  falls, 
and  where  this  kind  of  double  roof  would  add 
much  to  the  coolness  of  the  interior.  It  is  not, 
however,  well  suited  to  a northern  climate.  In 
Germany  we  have  it  travelling  up  the  Ehine  as 
far  as  Cologne,  though  generally  closed  in  the 
north.  In  Franco  it  is  confined  to  the  southern 
provinces.  It  does  not  enter  into  the  north  of 
Europe ; it  shrinks,  as  it  were,  from  that  region 
which  is  called  the  fatherland  of  the  pointed  arch. 
When,  therefore,  the  Northern  church  builders 
undertook  to  alter  the  Romane  or  Romanesque 
style,  and  suit  it  to  their  own  taste,  this  pecu- 
liarity would  suggest  itself  as  one  naturally  re- 
quiring modification.  They  found  a low,  flat 
roof  over  a semicircular  vault  with  an  intervening 
gallery.  The  objections  to  this  form,  and  the 
low  dark  clerestory  it  involved,  have  been  already 
stated.  To  close  the  gallery  and  to  raise  the  roof 
would  be  the  natural  course  of  proceeding,  and 
would,  as  I contend,  very  naturally  suggest  the 
conversion  of  the  round  Southern  arch  to  the 
Northern  pointed. 

It  would  be  interesting  aud  possible  to  show 
how,  in  travelling  northward  out  of  Italy,  every 
part  of  the  building  underwent  the  same  sort  of 
change;  to  trace  the  double  route,  as  it  were,  of 
the  Lorabardic  architecture  into  the  south  of 
France,  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  the  centre  of 
Germany  on  the  other;  but  time  does  not  permit, 
aud  will  only  allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  make  a 
few  remarks  upon  our  English  transition,  and  the 
English  element,  as  I have  ventured  to  call  it,  at 
Canterbury. 

^nglisJi  Element. — It  is  not  possible  to  do  so 
without  observing  that  our  Romanesque  style  is 
properly  called  “Norman;”  and  however  justly 
that  nomenclature  may  be  objected  to  on  the 
Continent,  it  does  not  invalidate  the  claim  of  that 
wonderful  tribe  of  Northmen  to  have  founded  the 
English  branch  of  the  Romanesque  family. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  call  our  early 
Norman,  “Romanesque,  with  a strong  Gothic 
tinge,”  the  boldness  of  the  mouldings,  and  the 
general  sternness  of  type,  indicating  a rude  energy 
in  the  builders.  In  the  choir  of  Canterbury,  as 
left  by  William  of  Sens,  we  have  advanced  Nor- 
man, with  a French,  and  even  a classical  tinge 
upon  it,  noting  our  distant  connection  with  Rome- 
and  the  South,  as  clearly  as  the  Latin  words  in  our 
language,  or  the  Latin  prayers  in  our  Liturgy. 


William  the  Englishman  carried  the  transition 
a step  farther.  In  his  clerestory,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  work,  we  find  the  round  arches  almost 
superseded.  luBecket’s  crown,  the  whole  of  which 
came  from  his  hand,  there  is  not  a single  round 
arch.  Of  course  some  difficulty  must  e.xist  in  de- 
termining how  far  his  work  was  his  own,  and  how 
far  he  was  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  plans  of 
his  predecessor ; but  the  evidence  strikes  me  as  in 
favour  of  an  original  mind.  He  is  represented  as 
having  been  overseer  of  the  masons  under  William 
of  Sens,  and  described  by  old  Gervase,  “ though 
small  in  body,  yet,  in  workmanship,  acute  and 
honest.”  I cannot  avoid  noticing  a round  base  to 
a clustered  shaft,  which  there  is  much  reason  to 
suppose  may  have  been  from  a design  of  English 
William’s,  and  the  two  slender  shafts  in  the  centre 
of  the  crypt,’  with  round  abaci,  undoubtedly  of 
Early  English  type.  There  is  nothing  at  all  like 
them  in  the  work  of  the  Frenchman.  To  my 
mind  it  indicates  the  birth  of  that  chaste  and 
beautiful  phase  of  the  Pointed  style,  which 
reached  its  acme  in  the  lovely  spire  and  perfect 
proportions  of  Salisbury. 

1 shall  now  only  mention  one  or  two  more  con- 
temporary buildings,  of  which  I exhibit  drawings. 
The  choir  of  Ripon  was  built  by  Roger  of  York,  as 
has  been  proved  by  recent  research,  between  1154 
and  1181.  The  similarity  of  the  clerestory  win- 
dows to  those  at  Canterbury  will  be  noticed. 

Another  drawing,  for  which  I am  indebted  to 
ray  friend  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  is  that  of  St.  Cross, 
near  Winchester.  It  was  founded  by  Henry  de 
Blois,  brother  to  King  Stephen,  who  held  the 
church  from  1136  to  1171.  The  mouldings  round 
the  windows,  which  have  a peculiar  Norman  type, 
are  very  original. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  In  these  buildings, 
English  artisans  were  employed,  while  at  Canter- 
bury, which  was  the  metropolitan  cathedral,  where 
no  expense  was  spared,  French  artists  should  have 
had  the  preference.  Looking  at  the  various  build- 
ings of  this  era,  in  England,  it  is  not  a partial  ver- 
dict to  assert,  that  while  they  seem  to  show  a 
knowledge  of  French  development,  there  is  no 
slavish  imitation.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
freshness  of  conception,  and  an  originality  of  de- 
sign, which  is  quite  captivating.  In  the  ^luseum 
here  may  he  seen  a doorway  from  the  little  in- 
teresting church  at  Barfreston,  which  will  go  far 
to  illustrate  my  meaning. 

To  sum  up  the  whole.  At  the  beginning  of  our 
transition  we  had  a stronger  Romanesque  character 
than  the  French.  It  had  been  given  us  by  our 
Norman  conquerors.  The  keep  at  Rochester  and 
the  nave  at  Durham  exceed,  perhaps,  in  rude 
sternness,  anything  we  find  abroad;  but  the  re- 
markable converse  of  this  is,  that  at  the  close  of 
our  transition  we  had  not  only  thrown  off  this 
excess  of  Romanesque  characteristics,  but  had , 
gone  beyond  the  French  in  altering  those  of  a less 
palpable  kind.  The  single  column  had,  in  all  cases  ; 
where  it  was  used  for  a support,  become  the 
clustered  shaft;  the  square  abacus  had  given  way 
to  the  round.  Our  arch  mouldings  had  become 
richer  and  more  studied  in  their  profile,  composed 
of  distinct  and  beautiful  members.  The  vertical 
line  in  every  part  of  the  building  had  become 
more  pronounced ; so  that  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
w’e  had  departed  much  more  widely  from  our 
Norman  type  than  the  French  from  their  Roman- 
esque. 

The  value  of  Canterbury  as  a transitional  ex- 
ample, is  that  its  history  is  well  known,  that 
there  is  a date  for  everything,  and  that  we  Ciin 
trace  in  the  work  of  William  of  Sens,  not  what 
the  French  would  represent  as  the  introduction  of 
the  Pointed  style,  but  simply  an  interpolation  of 
French  art,  which  had  its  influence,  doubtless,  on 
the  architecture  of  the  day. 

To  conclude  : If  there  be,  as  there  perhaps  is  at 
Canterbury,  a peculiarly  foreign  type,  and  if  there 
be  French  work  in  the  choir,  it  is  also,  in  many 
respects,  a peculiarly  English  cathedral : as  such 
it  addresses  itself  very  specially  to  our  hearts. 
It  cannot  come  near  the  French  cathedrals  in 
altitude.  Amiens,  for  example,  is,  in  round 
figures,  double  its  height.  Beauvais,  which  is  a 
wonderful  tour  de  force  rather  than  a work  of 
real  art,  is  even  higher  than  Amiens.  But  what 
it  loses  in  this  respect  of  sublimity  may  perhaps  be 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  juster  propor- 
tion of  the  parts,  by  its  interesting  aud  varied 
outline,  by  the  pleasing  variety  of  light  and 
shadow,  which  plays  over  its  double  transepts  and 
numerous  projections.  It  is  one  of  the  longest  of 
those  very  long  churches- — our  English  cathedrals. 
It  is  within  10  or  20  feet  the  same  length  as  Ely, 
Winchester,  or  Westminster,  and  nearly’  100  feet 
longer  than  the  principal  cathedrals  of  France, 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  Chartres,  Amiens,  and 


Rheims.  The  average  is,  for  the  English  about 
520  feet,  and  for  the  French,  420  feet.  It  is 
characteristic  of  England,  too,  because,  whether 
seen  from  a distance  or  close,  the  masses  of  its 
architecture  are  usually  broken  by  luxuriant 
foliage.  It  rises,  not  like  a continental  cathedral 
in  the  midst  of  houses,  shops,  and  hovels  built  up 
against  its  sides,  but  as  all  buildings  look  best — 
almost  like  a flower  from  a carpet  of  green. 

It  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  rather  than 
in  its  centre,  which  is  also  a marked  feature  of  our 
English  cathedrals.  The  monastic  buildings 
round  it  are  not  levelled  with  the  ground,  but 
remain  covered  with  ivy,  and  here  and  there  a 
wild  rose,  full  of  ruinous  beauty.  Among  them 
we  may  remark  the  Norman  staircase,  probably 
of  the  time  of  Anselm,  which  is  thought  to  be  a 
unique  specimen,  and  a building  supported  upon 
beautiful  Norman  pillars,  once  intended  for  a 
tank,  which  contrary  to,  even  reversing  the  usual 
practice,  has  been  converted  from  a profane  to  a 
sacred  use,  and  now  forms  the  baptistery  of  the 
cathedral.  We  may  be  thankful  that  these  pre- 
cious relics  are  no  longer  desecrated  by  the  band 
of  Puritanical  violence,  or  left  to  perish  through 
ignorance  or  neglect,  but  tended  with  all  the  care 
of  true  wisdom  which  is  ever  anxious  to  preserve, 
and  to  adapt  to  present  use  these  noble  memorials. 

Happy  are  those  who  can  cherish  the  traditions 
and  the  arts  of  our  ancestors,  without  sacrificing 
the  many  advantages  and  blessings  of  modern 
civilization,  who  combine  with  the  greatest  fitness 
for  a life  of  business,  and  the  most  perfect  appre- 
ciation of  the  blessings  of  liberty  in  action  as  in 
thought,  not  merely  a taste  for  the  refined  pur- 
suits of  the  antiquary,  and  a love  of  the  pictu- 
resque, but  a genuine  spirit  of  reverence  for  what- 
ever may  be  found  of  the  true,  honest,  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  religion  of  past  times. 


SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL 

INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  PEESIDEET. 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  at 
the  house  in  Conduit-street,  on  Monday  evening 
last,  to  elect  a president  in  the  place  of  the  late 
Right  Honourable  Earl  de  Grey,  and  to  consider 
a communication  received  from  the  Royal  Academy 
in  reply  to  a letter  addressed  to  that  body  from 
the  Institute. 

Mr.  George  Godwin,  vice-president,  presided. 
The  meeting  was  very  numerously  attended,  and 
included  Mr.  Cockerell,  R.A. ; Professor  Donald- 
son, Messrs.  Tite,  M.P. ; Pennethorne,  S.  Smirke, 
R.A. ; Scott,  A. R.A. ; H.  Ashton,  V.P.;  Ashpitel, 
Allason,  Baker,  C.  Barry,  J.  Billing,  Bury, 
J.  Clarke,  Ferrey,  James  Fergusson,  Garling, 
Hakewill,  Haywood,  I’Anson,  Jennings,  Kerr, 
Knowles,  T.  H.  Lewis,  Mair,  Mocatta,  Mylne, 
C.  C.  Nelson,  Norton,  J.  Papworth,  Porter, 
Roumieu,  Scoles,  Teulon,  Vulliamy,  Whichcord, 
T.  H.  Wyatt,  Digby  Wyatt,  Edmeston,  Hansard, 
F.  R.  Wilson,  Rickman,  and  many  others. 

The  chairman  having  stated  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  meeting  was  held,  and  read  the 
notice  convening  it,  stated  that  the  Council  after 
deliberating  on  tbe  subject,  and  with  the  view  of 
assisting  the  meeting  in  coming  to  a satisfactory 
decision  of  the  question,  had  requested  the 
honorary  secretaries  to  inquire  of  C-  R.  Cockerell, 
esq.,  whether  in  the  event  of  his  election  as  pre- 
sident, he  was  willing  to  undertake  the  office; 
and  in  the  event  of  the  reply  being  in  the  nega- 
tive, to  make  the  same  inquiry  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry.  The  honorary  secretaries  had  done  this, 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  state  that  both  gentlemen, 
with  strong  expressions  as  to  the  honour  intended 
to  them,  had  felt  it  necessary  to  decline,  and  had 
given  their  reasons  for  doing  so.  Tbe  matter 
was  in  the  bands  of  the  meeting,  and  it  was  for 
them  to  decide  on  the  course  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Tite  addressed  the  meeting  at  considerable 
length,  expressing  his  gratification  at  fiuding  that 
the  council  were  disposed  in  favour  of  a professional 
president,  and  giving  his  reasons  why,  on  previous 
occasions,  as  then,  he  bad  advocated  this  view. 
He  showed  how,  shouldered  and  elbowed  on  all 
sides,  architects  had  suffered  through  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  not  having  had  architectural 
knowledge,  especially  in  respect  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851 ; and  pointed  to  the  Brompton 
boilers  as  one  actual  result  of  injury  to  the  public. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  Cockerell 
was  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  architect 
in  Europe,  and  he  again  urged  him  to  accept  the 
position.  Failing  in  that,  he  moved  a resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  selection  of  a president  on  the 
present  occasion  should  be  made  from  the  list  of 
Fellows. 

Mr.  Jennings  having  seconded  this. 
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!Mr.  Coelcercll,  who  was  loudly  chci’red.  said  lio 
viewed  the  ofll-i*  made  to  him  as  the  orownittg 
liononr  of  his  life,  and  yet  felt  compelled  to  de- 
cline it;  firstly,  on  the  f'rnund  of  his  years,  which 
wonld  prevent  him  from  discharp;iiig  efl'cctively  its 
duties  ; and,  siwndly,  because  lie  tliought  it  was 
desirable  the  president  of  the  Institute  slionld  be 
a nobleman,  removed  from  the  possibility  of  pro- 
fessional jealousy.  It  was  to  tbe  House  of  Lords 
we  must  look  for  a perfect  gentleman,  and  one 
capable  of  throwing  the  oil  of  gladness  on  troubled 
waters. 

Mr.  C.  Barry  supported  very  effectively  the 
proposition  that  the  president  sliould  be  elected 
from  the  jirofessional  body. 

_Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  said  Mr.  Cockerell’s  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  illogical  speech  he  had  ever 
listened  to.  Mr.  Cockerell  had  disproved  all  his 
own  positions.  lie  had  sliown  by  liis  speech  that 
he  could  discharge  the  duties  of  liis  office,  and  he 
hud  wrtainly  sketched  liis  own  portrait  in  the 
individual  he  had  dc.scribcd  as  dispensing  the 
“oil  of  gladness.”  Moreover,  if  Mr.  Cockerell 
had  attained  the  eminence  he  possessed  in  any 
other  profession — the  law  or  anus — he  would 
himself  he  a peer. 

Mr.  Penncthonie  supported  the  proposition  for 
an  architectural  president. 

Profbssor  Ponaldsou  differed  from  that  view, 
and  lilted  that  the  interests  of  tbe  Institute 
would  be  host  served  by  one  who  was  free  from 
professional  predilections,  and  had  access  to  the 
1111*0710;  he  iustuiiccd,  too,  the  advantage  of  such 
social  rneetings  as  Earl  de  Grey  was  in  the  habit  of 
convening,  and  moved  an  aniendiuent  to  tlie  effect 
that  the  Council  should  bo  requested  to  invito 
some  nobleman  or  other  member  of  tbe  aristo 
crocy  to  become  the  president. 

Mr.  Mocatta  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  S.  Smirke  supported  it,  urging  it  was 
desirable  to  keep  to  the  old  course,  which  hud  led 
to  most  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  and  Mr. 
Aslipitel  also  spoke. 

Ultimately,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  meeting, 
Mr.  Cockerell  consented  to  wave  his  ohiections  : 
and, 

Tlie  Chairman  having  put  it  to  the  meeting 
(on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Titc,  seconded  by  Profe  ssor 
Donaldson),  declared  him  duly  elected  President 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

In  consequence  of  the  luteness  of  the  hour  at 
which  the  decision  was  arrived  at.  Professor 
Donaldson  said  he  would  postpone  a motion  he 
bad  to  propose,  toucliing  the  reply  fromthe  Royal 
Academy,  till  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute,  ill  May. 

We  must  mention  that  the  discnssioii  was  car- 
ried on  with  remarkable  skill  and  kindlines.s. 


THE  BUIl.DEE. 


[Jax.  21,  1860. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  AT  THE 

INSTITUTION  OP  CIVIL  KNUINEERS. 

Ox  Jannnr,  lOtli,  tlie  wliolo  of  the  evening  was 
oeeiipied  hy  the  reeeption  of  an  address  flora  the 
president,  Jlr.  (i.  I>.  Hidder,  on  taking  the  chair 
for  the  first  time  since  liis  election.  This  address 
has  been  printed  and  circulated.  Towards  the 
close  of  it  lie  said: — 

As  a natural  sequence  to  the  preceding  subjects, 
we  are  led  to  the  coiiKiderntion  of  the  proceedings 
which  have  taken  place,  with  regard  to  what  are 
termed  our  Iliirhours  of  Refuge,— ns  it  must  ho 
obvious  that  one  main  object  of  these  works  has 

reference  to  the  operations  of  our  naval  forces 

and  1 believe  I am  justified  in  observing,  from 
what  transpired  during  a recent  discusjiun  at  this 
Imtittition,  that  neitlicr  mecbanically  nor  fitian- 

ciuhy  can  they  be  considered  to  bein  asatibfactory 

position.  According  to  the  present  system  of 
conducting  sucli  works,  it  is  obvious  that  tlie 
principle  of  construction  employed  at  Dover  and 
at  Alderney  must  neccss.irily  restrict  tlioir  adop- 
tion to  a very  limited  extent.  Whether  we  look 
to  the  time,  or  to  the  cost,  the  results  are  alto'>-e- 
ther  inadequate  to  the  sacrifices  required.  'The 
protracted  time  is,  to  a great  extent,  owing  to  the 

system  of  voting  the  funds  annually  by  driblets 

tbe  result  of  which  is,  that  neither  the  Govern- 
ment nor  Parliament  fmrly  appreciate,  at  the 
commencement  of  a work,  the  full  extent  ofthe 
responsibility  involved,  cither  as  to  time  or  cost. 

Can  it  be  snppoeMl  that  Government,  orParlianieiit. 
when  adopting  therecommendation  of  the  commis^ 
Bloii  to  construct  a harbour  of  refuge  at  Dover 
imngiiiefl  that  the  works  would  involve  an  actual 
cash  ontlny  of  five  or  six  millions,  without  interest 
or  of  thirty  or  forty  luilUons,  including  interest* 
and  that  a huiidrwl  years,  at  least,  woukl  elapse 
before  the  full  efficiency  of  the  works  would  ho 
secured;  or  that,  after  an  expenditure  of  nearly 


half  a million  sterling,  and  the  lapse  of  upwards 
often  years,  the  constructive  resources  of  Great 
Britain  would  he  exliibited  to  the  foreigner  land- 
ing at  Dover  in  the  shape  of  an  Incomjilcte  jetty, 
with  two  incommodious  landing-places?  These 
and  other  results  of  a similar  cliaracter  may  he 
fairly  attributed  to  tbe  system  adopted,  and  must 
not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  any  Individual  or 
department,  and  certainly  not  to  the  eminent 
stutesiucn  who  guide  the  hehn  of  the  nation  for 
the  time  being;  for  in  matters  of  this  description 
they  possess  no  interest,  political  or  otherwise, 
apart  from  that  of  the  country  at  large.  No 
doubt  one  of  tlie  inconveniences  of  the  present 
system  is  that  of  having  to  apply  to  Parliament 
annually  for  grants, — tlio  amounts  of  which,  and 
the  chance  of  obtaining  them,  depend  upon  the 
financial  state  of  the  country  and  llie  temper  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  even  although  the  period 
of  the  session  may  he  selected  when  tbe  Govern- 
ment has  tbe  best  command  of  tbe  attendance  in 
the  House.  No  doubt  that,  having  regard  to 
these  circumstances,  the  original  jdans  of  the 
works  have  often  been  conceived  on  a limited  and 
narrow  basis,  adH])tedto  tbe  proposed  expenditure, 
but  totally  inadequate  to  the  objects  supposed  to 
bo  attained;  the  ultimate  result  generally  being 
an  extension  ofthe  design,  an  enlargement  of  tbe 
estimates,  and  a final  completion  of  the  works  in 
a form  or  shape  which  defies  investigation  to  affi- 
•liate.  Tims  money  is  wasted,  time  is  sacrificed, 
and  full  efficiency  is  not  attained. 

The  remedy  for  this  defective  state  would  ap- 
pear to  be,  that,  antecedent  to  any  application  to 
Parliament,  the  Government  should  prepare  full 
and  detailed  plans  of  the  entire  extent  of  the 
works  intended  to  be  executed,  and  obtain  tenders 
from  competent  contractors  for  the  exeention, 
stating  tbe  time  of  completion  and  tbe  terms  and 
mode  of  payment.  These  plans  should  he  depo- 
sited, at  fixed  periods,  at  the  Private  Bill  Office, 
for  the  inspection  of  all  who  arc  interested.  Thus, 
before  the  vote  was  taken,  there  would  be  am,,le 
for  full  criticism  on  ail  points,  and,  though 
additional  labour  might  be  thrown  upon  the  public 
departments  in  preparing  the  documents  subjected 
to  such  iuvc.stigation,  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  members  of  the  State  wonld  have  the  means 
of  coming  to  the  debate  fully  informed  on  all 
points  connected  with  these  national  works. 

In  a financial  point  of  view  the  gain  would  he 
considerable,  heciuiso  a work  which  is  executed 
within  a reasonable  time  is  always  more  econo- 
mical than  one  which  is  extended  over  an  in- 
definite period;  and  also  for  direct  financial 
considerations;  which  may  thus  be  e.xemplified. 
Suppose  a work  estimated  to  cost  a million  is 
estimated  to  extend  over  twenty  years,  the  outlay 
being  restricted  by  the  annual  grant  to  50,000/. 
a year.  Tbe  ultimate  cost  of  this  work  to  the 
country,  supposing  the  Government  to  raise  the 
money  at  3 per  cent.,  involves  an  additional  lumunl 
charge  of  about  -12,000/.  per  annum,  whereas,  if 
tbe  work  was  executed  in  five  years,  by  annual 


it  is  now  admitted,  that,  for  the  same  amount  of 
money,  the  same  extent  of  breakwater  might  have 
been  constructed,  in  a form  much  better  calcu- 
lated to  resist  the  action  of  the  seas,  whilst 
iiIFordlng  more  security  and  nearly  twice  the 
iinionnt  of  accommodation. 

Before  concluding  my  address,  I cannot  avoid 
contrasting  the  progress  of  Government  works  with 
those  undertaken  by  private  enterprise.  There  is, 
within  a short  distance,  an  iron  bridge,  scarcely  even 
partly  completed,  across  the  River  Tliames.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  bridge  will  be  substantially  and 
skilfully  constructed;  but  it  cannot  be  said  to 
involve  any  feature  of  mechanical  difficulty:  it  is 
constructed  in  Loudon,  and  thus  commands,  in. 
respect  of  labour  and  materials,  tbe  resources  of 
the  whole  empire.  Another  iron  bridge,  spanning 
the  River  St.  Lawrence  in  Canada,  is  entirely 
completed,  and  is  opened  for  traffic : this  bridge 
extends  ne.arly  a mile  and  a half  across  the  stream, 
having  a current  varying  from  seven  to  ten  miles  an 
hour  : it  hastoresistthepressnreof  ice  accumulating 
occasionally  to  tbe  depth  of  30  or  40  feet : the  seve- 
rity of  the  climate  is  such  as  to  restrict  the  actual 
period  of  working  to  a few  months  in  each  year  ; 
the  iron  work  and  the  great  proportion  of  the 
skilled  labour  were  derived  from  England;  and  a 
severe  monetary  crisis  had  also  to  ho  surmounted, 
which  latter,  however  comparatively  unimportant 
in  Government  operations,  exercises  a formidable 
influence  on  private  enterprise.  Yet  this  entire 
work  has  been  executed  contemporaneously  with 
tbeoneuncompleted  half  of  Westminster  Bridge; — 
thus  evidencing  what  the  civil  engineer  can  do, 
when  impelled  by  pressure  of  private  entei*prise, 
as  contrasted  with  his  exertions  when  trammelled 
by  the  restrictions  incidental  to  the  conduct  of 
Government  works. 

Gentlemen,  I am  well  aware  that  the  observa- 
tions 1 have  made  are  open  to  the  severest  criti- 
cism. I have  advisedly  introduced  into  my 
address  subjects  and  opinions  of  the  most  con- 
troversial character,  because  it  is  my  design  to 
induce  upon  them  the  fullest  and  freest  discus- 
sion. 1 have  endeavoured,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
I hope  with  success,  to  avoid  sxibjects  of  trivial 
interest;  whilst,  on  the  other,  I have  attempted 
to  direct  my  remarks  to  subjects  of  national,  com- 
mercial, and  professional  importance. 

I have  now  been  a member  of  this  Institution  for 
thirty-five  years  : during  that  period  I have  been 
a careful  and  anxious  observer  of  its  progress,  and 
Ihe  result  of  my  observations  lends  me  to  believe, 
that  nothing  has  tended  so  much  to  the  steady 
growth  of  this  society  as  the  animated  discussions 
which  so  frequently  occur  within  these  walls. 
This  point  may',  however,  be  also  a subject  of  con- 
troversy; but,  gentlemen,  I have  only  one  further 
remark  to  make, — upon  which  I can  defy  contro- 
versy’,— that  is,  that  all  I have  said  within  these 
walls,  and  that  my  conduct,  while  occupying  this 
chair,  has  been  and  will  be  inspired  by  the  deter- 
mination, so  far  ns  my  humble  powers  permit,  to 
perpetuate  the  prosperity'  of  this  Institution,  and 


orinta  .uiuuiu  perpetuate  tne  prosperity  ol  tins  institution,  and 

f ' ^0  “i^jntain  the  reputation  of  this  noble  pro- 

iiTPsupnfivn  nf  ''  iT  ft  year— thus,  fession  of  which  I am  proud  to  he  a member. 

'vi  ft^van^nges,  saving  The  discussion  upon  Mr.  Grantham’s  paper, 

wnri  * p ^ observations  only  ajiply  to  | “ On  Arterial  Drainage  and  Outfalls,”  was  re- 

fnvt.  ‘ e utility,  and  do  not  apply  to  under- , sumed  at  the  next  meeting,  Tuesday,  January  17. 

takings  of  so  useless  a character  th.at  their  excuu-  ^ '' 

tion  cannot  bo  too  long  protracted, — such,  for  in-  

stance,  as  the  pier  at  St.  Catherine's,  in  Jersey,  ' MODERN  ARCHITECTURE  OF  GERMANY, 
ami  otheis  of  a similar  ch.aracter.  I The  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  at  the 

? assured  that,  were  the  prin-  opening  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
£f  J diunciated,  the  Architects,  in  the  new  rooms  at  Conduit-street, 

Til  ft' un  cd  to  exist  in  the  harbours  lully  reported  in  our  pages  at  the  time,  has  been 
Of  llolyiiead  and  of  Alderney  would  have  been  privately  printed  in  an  octavo  form,  and  obligingly 
avoidtd,  and  the  Blue  Book  mystification  at  presented  to  each  member  of  the  Institute  by 
1 01 1 land,  rcs]>ecting  the  expenditure  upon  tlie  Mr.  T’ite. 

"'orks.  I 111  im  appendix  wo  finfl  tlio  following,  under  the 
C Loof  “‘’'i  ™ llio  nation  raid  I W- Jloderii  Architecture  of  Gerinaiiyi”- 

rMilieiiig.  on  al’uL.flLl-i'Sl.VLif.'i'n.^^Tn  i .'.'“LjSj"*,' W?''"'  niy^e.tccn,ed  friend  the 


outlay  incurred.  Ministers,  by  taking  at  once  Prut=sia,  and  an  lionurary  ct-rrcsjiouding  member 

from  Parliament  a urant  for  tlie  full  nmmuif  np  Iru^tif-Ute  of  British  Architects.  His  memo- 

ihp  11  -I  11  ' raiKla  arrived  too  late  forme  to  introduce  the  matter  into 

nt  txpui(lltnie,  uoi  Id  avoid  the  annoyance  of  my  adifress;  but  I gladly  take  the  present  opportunity  of 

i-iie  annual  appeal  and  the  recurring  waste  of  the  h^fserving  liis  valuable  and  interesting  reaumt;  as 
piihlic  time,  ill  re-disciissiiig  nli  the  features  of  '“'5.7 
these  undertakings.  cinirchr. 

I have  alluded  here  to  certain  defects  which 
will  always  be  inherent  in  the  liarhours  of  Holy- 
head  and  Alderney;  -both  of  which  were,  doubt- 
less,  ongiimlly  projected  on  so  limited  a scale,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  parlia- 
mentary grants ; Imt,  during  the  pragreas  of  tlie 
works,  their  total  inadequacy  for  the  objects  jito- 
posed  became  so  obvious,  that  it  would  liave  been 
absolutely  criminal  to  liave  persisted  in  the  ori- 
giiial  designs : tlieir  extension,  therefore,  became 
a matter  of  necessity ; Ixit,  alas!  these  extensions 
could  only  be  carried  out  in  such  directions,  that 


Restorntinns.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  about  300  new  churches  have  been  erected, 
among  which  the  chapel  of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Berlin  is 
deserving  of  especial  mention. 

Among  restored  buildings  the  cathedrals  at  Cologne, 
Erfurt,  Cammin.and  Ilalberstadt,  aredcserviiigofnotice; 
hut  ill  all  the  provinces  of  the  State  the  restoring  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings  has  been  much  attended  to. 

The  plans  for  these  churches  and  restorations  have  for 
the  most  part  been  made  by  Stoller  and  Stiller;  but 
iiumeruus  restorations  have  also  been  made  by  Guast  and 
Zwirncr. 

md  the  Studff 

JitiJltT.—The  new  museum,  Berlin;  the  university  at 
Kdnigsherg;  buildings  for  clinical  purposes  at  Konigs- 
berg,  Halle,  and  Greifswald. 
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Gymnasia  (high  schools)  at  Magdeburg,  Lyck,  Tre- 
raezno,  Bromberg,  Inowrazlaw,  Posen.  ‘ R-iahchulen ' at 
Inowrazlaw,  Berlin,  Bromberg;  institute  for  teachers  at 
schools  and  sundry  boarding-schools  at  Sleinau,  Mun- 
sterberg,  Osterburg,  Eylau,  Peiskretschaw,  Neuwied, 
Oranlenberg.  Most  of  the  plans  of  these  ediSces  arc  by 
Zucke. 

Institutes  for  the  education  of  clergymen  at 
Wittenberg  andBeriiu;  smaller  buildings  for  schools  in 
great  numbers. 

Biissc. — Buildings  for  purposes  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law ; the  large  ediflees  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  for  imprisonment,  at  Breslau, 
Moabitnear  Berlin,  Cologne,  Munster,  Ratibor.  Minden, 
Ebevficld,  Steinau,  &c.  Smaller  buildings  of  this  kind  in 
great  numbers.  A very  considerable  number  of  buildings 
for  the  Post-office  service,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
increase  of  communication,  and  by  new  railway  works. 

Fleischin^er  and  Brcwxts. — Numerous  barracks  and 
military  buildings. 

liiissf,  Heii-o,  Stats,  Ark,  Steudenur,  Romer.— Sanitary 
Buildings.— Great  hospitals  in  most  of  the  large  towns. 
Lunatic  asylums  at  Berlin,  Hall,  Schmetz,  Ominsk. 
Commercial  Buildings.— Banks  in  various  places;  the  New 
Exchange,  Berlin. 

This  activity  in  architectural  matters,  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  is,  if  possible,  exceeded  by  private  undertakings, 
the  population  having  increased  in  so  epormous  a degree, 
that  Berlin  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  doubled 
her  population.  The  great  railway  undertakbrgs  here 
have  given  rise  to  the  most  magnificent  buildings  as 
termini,  and  to  the  activity  of  engineers;  among  whom 
the  most  prominent  are  Mellin,  Neuhaus,  VViebe,  Hentz, 
Hdhner,  Stein,  Hartwich,  Rosenbaum,  and  otlier.s. 

All  the  private  architects  of  Prussia,  among  whom  the 
most  important  arc  MM.  Knoblauch  and  Hetsig,  are 
overwhelmed  with  commi.ssinns : so  that  the  latter  for 
instance  has  designed  and  built  twenty-seven  country- 
houses  and  schlosses ; and  forty-three  private  town- 
houses,  besides  many  public  buildings.  This  number  is 
probably  exceeded  by  those  built  by  Knoblauch.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  royal  architects  Stiller,  Strack, 
Schadow,  Hesse,  Zvvirner,  Von  Arnim,  Gottgetreu,  and 
others,  have  been  engaged  in  making  numerous  plans 
and  designs  for  private  pdifices;  and  have  constructed  a 
very  considerable  number  of  country  and  town-houses, 
besides  other  buildings. 

lu  reference  to  the  styles  in  which  these  buildings  have 
been  executed,  it  must  be  remarked  that  they  assume  an 
eclectic  tendency  in  Prussia  as  nearly  everywhere  else. 
In  the  northern  districts,  the  influence  of  the  Berlin  school, 
through  the  works  of  Schinkel,  renders  the  tendency  to 
the  Greek  Antique  common  ; although  it  is  not  employed 
so  exclusively  and  in  such  purity  as  it  was  by  Schinkel. 
In  the  western  provinces,  however,  and  especially  in 
South  Germany,  a preference  for  Medimval  architecture, 
and  particularly  for  Gothic,  is  to  be  discovered ; and  is  by 
many  employed  to  the  exclu.sion  of  other  styles,  lu 
Prussia,  those  who  have  employed  themselves  more  spe- 
cially in  this  direction  are  MM.  Zwirner,  Kashdortf,  and 
Statz  of  Cologne.  Among  the  most  important  architects 
of  Northern  Germany  the  following  are  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished ; — 

Fi'eaiirt.- FOrster,  Vander  Milll,  VonLicaiulsberg,  Han- 
sen, Ferstel,  Dddcrer,  Kreuter,  Schmidt,  &c.,  having  a 
special  tendency  to  the  Meditcval  style  and  Rennaisance 
school : first  employed  with  great  skill  by  Martin,  forthe 
requirements  of  the  present  day. 

Munich.— Von  Klenze,  Zicbland,  Lange,  and  Veit  Bilrk- 
lein,  whose  works  are  well  known. 

CaWsru/ie.— Hubsch— see  his  ‘ Early  Christian  Architec- 
ture,’ and  his  buildings:  Eiscnlohr,  deceased;  see  also 
his  publications  on  architecture. 

Hantu’tfr.— Lubes,  Haase,  Vogel,  Hunnaeu9,and  others.” 

Memorial  Church  of  St.  James  at  Gerrard’s 
Cross. — On  this  subject  Mr.  Tito  says; — 

In  this  appendix  I may  perhaps  properly  beallowcd  to 
add  a word  for  myself  on  this  building,  which  has  been  so 
rigidly  scrutinised,  though  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  included  in  the  preceding 
address.  It  has  been  exposed  to  many  remarks  and  objec- 
tions, because  it  is  not  Gothic.  The  reasons  why  it  is  not 
are  best  summed  up  iu  the  fact  that  it  was  a monumental 
church  in  the  first  place,  and  that,  from  our  earliest  asso- 
ciations in  architeciural  history,  the  character  of  a tomb 
is  best  obtained  by  a dome  being  built  over  it.  That 
opinion  is  shared  by  the  Quarterly  reviewer  in  the  follow, 
iiig  passage:—'  It  is  remarkable  that  the  dome  was  first 
employed  in  Persia  and  in  luclia,  as  in  Egypt,  for  tombs— 
thus  offering  a very  curious  analogy  with  the  sepulchral 
architecture  of  the  Etruscans,  Romans,  and  early 
Christians,  and  suggesting  the  inference  hinted  at  by  Mr. 
Fergusson,  that  its  use  for  such  purposes  was  traditional, 
first  among  cognate  races,  and  afterwards  throughout  the 
whole  world.’  This  led  me  naturally  to  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture which  1 adopted;  and  it  had  also  some  personal 
reference  to  circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of 
my  gallant  deceased  friend,  but  with  which  the  world  has 
nothing  to  do.  I have  neither  desire  nor  intention  of 
suggesting  that  the  style  I adopted  should  be  imitated  or 
followed.  I pleased  Inose  for  whom  I laboured  ; and,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so  uiucn,  I pleased  myself.  It  has 
been  said  it  is  very  costly.  I do  not  think  so ; but  I was 
not  directed  to  regard  the  cost.  I believe  that  the  total 
expense  of  the  building  has  been  about  7,ouo/.,  which 
surely  becomes  a trifle  when  compared  with  the  lavish 
though  becoming  expenditure  of  the  votive-churches  of 
the  Arkwrights  or  the  Cubitts;  or  the  still  more  costly 
folly  of  the  church  in  Mai’garet-street. 

If  this  small  example,  however,  should  lead,  by  the 
importance  whicli  appears  to  have  been  given  to  it,  to  the 
propriety  at  least  of  considering  whether  in  these  days 
other  styles  of  architecture  are  worthy  of  adoption  or 
imitation,  I think  that  I shall  ‘ have  done  the  State  some 
service.'  ” 


Opening  Kew  ‘Westjunster-beidge.  — The 
demolition  of  Denton’s,  (late  Oliver’s)  Hotel,  the 
Westminster  Hull  Hotel,  and  several  of  the  adjoin- 
ing houses  in  Bridge-street,  Westminster,  has 
commenced,  to  form  the  southern  approach  to  the 
new  bridge  at  Westminster,  which  is  to  be  opened 
for  carriage  traffic  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  of. 
February,  foot  passengers  continuing  to  pass  over 
the  old  bridge  for  a time.  - 


A.  THEME  FOR  THOUGHTFUL  ENGLISH 
WORKMEN; 

OR,  OCTAL  versus  decimal.* 

Our  fathers,  in  the  ancient  times, 

(’Tis  thus  the  story  goes,) 

Did  have  ten  Ungers  on  their  hands, 

And  on  their  feet  ten  toes. 

And  their  fingers  oft  assisted  them 
With  numbers  upward  mounting, 

And  thus  the  number  ten  became 
The  basis  of  their  counting. 

They  might  have  counted  otherwise 
(So  te.aches  the  ” Professor  ”t), 

If  they  had  had  or  twelve,  or  eight, 

Or  other  number  lesser. 

This  remnant  of  the  golden  age 
Among  us  moderns  lingers. 

The  basis  of  our  counting  is 
The  number  of  our  fingers. 

But  whether  we  should  use  it  still. 

Or  whether  this  the  season 
To  change  our  mode  of  numbering, 

Please  listen  to  my  reason. 

As  an  integer  take  the  eight, 

Let  eight  and  ten  change  places, 

You'll  have  for  measure,  value,  weight, 

A natural,  perfect  basis. 

But  should  you  doubt  what  I aver. 

And  think  of  disputation, 

I will,  with  your  permission,  sir. 

Give  you  a demonstration. 

Thus:— Take  at  first  a little  cube. 

Then  add  a second  to  it  j 
Saying,  “One  and  one  are  two” 

(A  little  child  may  do  it). 

Add  a third,  and  then  a fourth, 

Just  behind  the  other; 

Saying,  “ Two  and  two  are  four;” 

And  thus  teach  one  another. 

Place  four  others  on  the  top 

With  care,  if  not  with  quickness : 

You’ll  find  the  eight  are  twice  the  first 
In  length,  and  breadth,  and  thickness. 

(And  as  a child  can  add  them  up. 

When  once  or  twice  he’s  tried  them. 

So  will  he  learn  as  easily 
To  equally  divide  them.) 

That  “ Eight  of  these  make  one  of  those,” 

Is  truth  (none  can  deny  it); 

I think,  that  in  arithmetic 
We  should  be  guided  by  it. 

’Tis  but  a step — hut  ’tis  a step 
(No  other  step  shall  differ) 

That  leads  the  mind  progressive  up, 

Upward  and  onward  ever. 

And  as  it  rises,  so  it  spreads. 

Becoming  ever  greater; 

Embracing  all  the  works  of  God, 

Our  good  and  wise  Creator. 

T,  G.  Atkins. 


PRIZE  DESIGN  FOR  THE  WASHINGTON 
MONUMENT,  PHlLi\.DELPHlA. 

The  first  premium,  of  300  dollars,  for  a design 
for  a monument  offered  by  the  Washington 
Monument  Association  of  the  First  School  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  says  the  Ledger,  has  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  George  S.  Bethel,  architect.  According  to 
the  design  of  Mr.  Bethel,  the  monument  is  to  be 
225  feet  high,  including  a colossal  figure  of 
Washington,  of  about  20  feet.  The  following 
strange  description  is  given  of  it : — Around  the 
base  of  the  shaft  will  bo  an  octagon-shaped  Gothic 
structure,  80  feet  in  diameter  and  50  feet  high, 
highly  ornamented,  and  to  be  surmounted  on  each 
corner  of  the  octagon  by  figures  representing  the 
patriots  of  the  Revolution.  The  space  between  the 
base  of  the  shaft  and  the  walls  of  the  building  is 
designed  as  a promenade.  Above  this  structure 
the  shaft  has  a base  of  the  same  shape,  iu  each 
face  of  which  is  a large  window,  and  on  the  cor- 
ners figures  arc  to  be  placed  as  on  the  building 
described.  From  this  base  the  octagon-shaped 
shaft  rises  72  feet.  It  is  pierced  with  windows 
on  four  sides,  and  ornamented  on  the  other  faces 
with  appropriate  devices.  The  cap  or  top  of  the 


* We  arc  not  to  be  understood  as  adopting  the  opinion 
set  forth. — En. 
t Hennessey. 


monument  is  to  be  composed  of  large  brackets 
supporting  a cornice  with  enrichments,  and  form- 
ing a balcony,  within  which  will  stand  the  pedestal 
to  support  the  figure  of  Washington.  The  balcony, 
from  which  a magnificent  view  of  the  city  and 
surrounding  country  may  be  obtained,  will  be 
reached  by  a spiral  staircase.  It  is  proposed  to 
build  the  structure  of  white  Pennsylvanian  marble, 
and  to  use  the  blue  marble  for  the  ornaments. 


PROPOSED  TOWN-HALL,  HALIFAX, 
YORKSHIRE. 

The  intended  Town-hall  at  Halifax  will  be 
placed  iu  the  heart  of  the  town,  upon  propei-ty 
obtained  from  Mr.  Alderman  John  Crossley,  who, 
when  Mayor  of  Halifa.t,  in  the  years  1850  and  ’51, 
conceived  the  noble  project  of  removing  n con- 
siderable portion  of  the  old  town,  consisting  of 
unsightly  and  objectionable  buildings,  and  re- 
building that  portion  of  it  upon  a costly  and 
magnificent  scale.  With  this  view  he  purchased 
the  property  in  question,  and  proceeded  with  the 
work  of  demolition  and  reconstruction,  involving, 
it  is  understood,  an  ultimate  outlay,  on  his  part, 
of  above  100,000/.  New  and  spacious  streets  have 
iu  consequence  been  since  formed  on  the  site  of 
the  houses  removed,  and  several  public  and 
private  buildings  adjoining  them  have  already 
been  erected,  including  a great  hotel,  a hank,  a 
mechanics’  institute,  and  several  costly  shops  and 
warehouses.  In  the  midst  of  these  and  other 
proposed  edifices  of  a similar  character,  is 
the  site  for  the  intended  Town-hall,  which  will 
be  isolated  and  surrounded  by  spacious  streets  and 
form  a conspicuous  object  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  principal  new  streets,  named  Princess-street. 

After  various  steps  had  been  taken  with  refe- 
rence to  drawings  for  the  bnilding,  the  matter  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  whoso 
design  we  illustrate  in  our  present  number,  with 
a perspective  view  and  a plan  of  the  ground-floor 
and  suiTOunding  streets.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
site,  as  regards  its  extent  and  form,  and  its  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  Princess-street,  the  great 
variations  in  its  levels,  and  the  loftiness  of  the 
present  and  proposed  buildings,  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  have  suggested  the  principles  of  the 
design.  Verticality,  it  will  be  obvious,  has  been, 
striven  for.  The  height  of  the  building,  and  of  the 
lofty  tower  and  spire,  at  the  south-west  angle  of 
it,  facing  Princess-street,  are  intended  to  have 
the  effect  of  giving  importance  to  the  moderate 
size  of  the  building,  whose  dimensions  will  bear 
no  comparison  with  those  of  the  large  and  costly 
edifices  recently  erected  as  town-halls  in  several 
of  the  great  provincial  towns  in  the  North  of 
England;  for,  unlike  those  buildings  which  are 
generally  devoted  to  festive  as  well  as  municipal 
objects,  the  new  town-hull  at  Halifax  will  be  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  the  business  of  the 
corporation. 

The  accommodation  which  the  building  will 
afford  consists  of  a large  hall,  a borough  court  of 
justice,  with  magistrate’s  room  and  other 
appendages,  a news-room,  a concert-i’oom,  three 
committee-rooms,  borough  and  poor-rate  offices, 
and  offices  for  the  town  clerk  and  engineer,  the 
accountant  and  tbemarket  iuspector,  amayor’spar- 
lour,  telegraph-office  and  waiting-rooms,  and  resi- 
dences for  a superintendent  of  police  and  a house- 
keeper. AUthis  accommodation  is  provided  in  the 
principal  floors  of  the  building.  In  the  basement 
story,  which,  on  the  east  side  of  the  building,  is 
almost  whully  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  will  be 
the  accommodation  for  the  police  force  of  the  town, 
including  a par.ade  hall,  &c.,  and  cells  for  prisoners 
awaiting  their  trial,  also  spacious  workrooms 
with  engineer’s  offices  and  store-rooms  attached, 
required  for  the  gas  and  water  services  of  the 
town,  which  are  under  the  exclusive  control  and 
management  of  the  corporation.  There  are  five 
entrances  to  the  several  departments  of  the  build- 
ing, the  principal  one  being  through  the  great 
tower,  which  contains  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
upper  or  principal  floor ; a chamber  communi- 
cating with  the  terrace  flats  of  the  building; 
accommodation  for  a clock  with  four  large  dials, 
capable  of  illumination  by  night;  aud  a peal  of 
bells.  The  entire  building,  with  the  e.xception  of 
the  lantern-lights  over  the  great  hall  and  borough 
court,  will  be  covered  with  a terr.ace-flut,  which, 
together  with  the  gallery  at  the  summit  of  the 
spire,  will  command  extensive  views  of  the  town, 
and  its  suburbs,  and  afford  facilities  for  occasional 
public  demonstrations  by  means  of  flags,  illumina- 
tions, &c.  Tenders  have  been  received  for  exe- 
cuting the  whole  of  the  works  for  the  sum  of 
23,575/.,  and  the  works  will  be  commenced  shortly, 
when  the  season  of  the  year  is  more  favourable 
thau  it  is  at  present  for  the  purpose. 
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References. 

H.  Telegraph  Office. 

K.  Cloak-room. 

L.  JlHgistrates’  Clerk. 

M.  Police  Superhitendent. 
Market  Inspector. 

O.  The  Court  Vestibule. 

P.  The  Coui-t  Entrance. 

Q.  Overseers. 


11.  Poor-)-atc  Office. 

S.  Hate-payers’  Entnn.ce. 

T.  Borough-rate  Office. 

V.  Accountant’s  Clerks. 

W.  .Accountant. 

X.  Housekeeper’s  Stairs. 

Y.  Police  Stairs. 
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CHELSEA  ATHENiEUM  CONVEESAZIONE. 

The  Chelsea  “Atbeufcum”  is  a society  havinp 
foi*  its  object,  the  cultivation  of  literature  and 
science,  especially  in  the  younger  members  of  the 
community ; and  a paper  is  read  on  some  interest- 
ing subject  hy  one  of  the  members,  every  week. 
Nearly  all  the  members  are  men  who  are  studying 
for  the  various  professions.  The  Athenajum  is 
founded  on  nearly  the  same  principles  as  the 
learned  societies  of  London,  and  thus  differs 
materially  from  the  “ Mechanics’  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institutions.”  The  subjects  are,  of 
course,  treated  of  in  a comparatively  elementary 
way.  Two  or  three  of  the  lectures  have  been 
printed,  and  are  creditable  to  the  authors  of  them. 

The  Athenmum  has  now  successfully  carried  on 
its  operations  for  a year,  and  it  was  thought  de- 
sirable to  commemorate  the  event  by’  a conver- 
sazione. This  was  held  last  week  at  the  Museum  of 
the  Department  of  Art,  at  Brompton,  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  authorities.  The  parts  of  the 
Museum  occupied,  were  the  rooms  containing  the 
Art-Treasures,  the  Sheepshanks,  the  Vernon, 
and  the  Turner  picture  galleries;  the  central  hall, 
aud  the  lecture  theatre.  At  nine,  addresses  were 
delivered  in  the  lecture  theatre,  Mr.  Robert 
Hunt,  P.R.S.,  presiding,  by  Messrs.  Macdonald  & 
Ly’on,  members  of  the  society.  The  Rev.  J.  B. 
Owen  then  delivered  a suitable  concluding 
address,  “On  the  Usefulness  of  such  Institutions.” 
Votes  of  thanks  were  next  moved  by  Mr.  Child  to 
Mr.  H.  Cole,  for  the  facilities  he  had  afforded  the 
committee;  and  to  Mr.  P.  C.  Owen,  the  deputy 
superintendent-general,  for  the  way  in  which  the 
arrangements  had  been  carried  out.  Mr.  Farren 
(the  treasurer)  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Pro- 
fessor Hunt,  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair,  and 
the  company  then  dispersed  over  the  various  parts 
of  the  building.  It  was  altogether  a successful 
gathering. 


ST.  LUKE’S  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  daily  papers  a few  days  ago  gave  an  account 
of  the  annual  Christmas  ball  of  the  patients  in 
St.  Luke’s.  It  may  be  useful  to  make  the  position 
and  purpose  of  this  institution  better  known  than 
they  are,  and  to  obtain  such  improvements  in  the 
building  as  may  be  possible. 

Old-street,  and  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Luke’s,  was  in  a different  condition 
from  what  it  is  now,  seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago  when  the  hospital  was  raised:  then  green 
fields  could  be  seen  in  all  directions;  and  its 
projectors,  in  days  when  sanitary  science  was 
less  understood  than  at  present,  thought  that 
they  had  met  with  a salubrious  position.  Even 
in  the  first  instance,  however,  it  could  not  have 
been  a desirable  spot,  for  the  place  was  little 
bettor  than  a swamp — a continuation  of  Moor- 
fiolds — and  before  this  massive  building  was  raised, 
it  was  necessary  to  throw  in  an  immense  quantity 
of  bush-wood,  and  to  prepare  an  artificial  founda- 
tion : upon  this  the  hospital,  designed  by  Mr. 
Dance,  the  architect  of  Newgate  Prison,  was 
placed.  It  is  planned  rather  in  the  manner  of  a 
prison  than  an  hospital  for  the  cure  of  one  of  the 
most  serious  ills  of  humanity. 

With  thoughts  of  Hogarth's  famous  picture  of 
a London  Madhouse  In  our  mind,  we  wandered ' 
with  painful  feelings  through  the  bustling  crowd 
to  St.  Luke’s. 

Clanking  chains,  straight-waistcoats,  brutal 
violence,  darkness,  filth,  aud  the  most  terrible 
neglect  were  looked  upon  in  his  days  as  the  best 
means  of  restoring  the  insane  to  the  world.  The 
architect  may  therefore  be  to  some  extent  excused 
feu'  acting  in  the  spirit  of  his  time ; and  so  came 
small  lights,  massive  window-frames,  which  ex- 
clude half  of  the  rays  of  the  sunlight,  the  iron  aud 
wh'e  work,  and  the  little  care  taken  for  proper 
ventilation.  Modern  experience  shows  that  the 
old  terrors  of  the  prison,  brutal  execrations  and 
violence,  and  those  even  worse  scenes  which  were 
exhibited  for  a small  money  payment  to  the 
curious,  in  the  madhouses  of  the  metropolis  and 
elsewhere,  were  errors;  and  consequently  in  those 
buildings  which  were  erected  some  time  ago,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  carry  out  changes,  which 
are  made  at  a large  cost.  St.  Luke’s  Hos- 
pital was  reared  for  about  50,000^. : during  the 
last  six  or  seven  years  15,000/.  have  been  spent  in 
alterations,  and  very  much  more  work  remains 
to  be  done. 

TliG  general  plan  of  this  hospital  is  simple : 
the  frontage  extends  493  feet.  In  the  centre  is 
an  entrance,  with  staircase,  which  divides  the 
building  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  is 
formed  into  apartments  for  males,  and  the  other 
for  females.  The  staircase  is  spacious,  but  the  com- 


munication which  it  has  with  the  cooking  opera- 
tions of  the  kitchen  produces  unsatisfactory 
results.  The  committee-room,  and  some  of  the 
dwelling-places  of  the  superior  officers  of  the  Insti- 
tution, are  situated  here,  and  on  each  side,  the 
wards  for  the  insane  inmates  stretch  along. 
Through  doors,  kept  carefully  locked,  we  are  ad- 
mitted into  a gallery  of  great  length.  The  floor 
is  now  partly  covered  with  cocoa-nut  matting ; 
the  other  part  is  paiuted  with  a black  and  white 
diamond  pattern.  The  walls  are  neatly  papered. 
At  the  time  Dr.  Stephens  first  became  the  resi- 
dent medical  officer  of  this  place,  these  wards  had 
a very  different  appearance;  the  brickwork  was 
only  imperfectly  whitewashed,  and  a large  portion 
of  what  is  now  the  principal  light  of  the  ward,  was 
blocked  up.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
window-frames.  The  lower  part  is  fixed;  the  upper 
part  is  moveable.  The  opening  of  these  windows 
to  the  greatest  extent,  was  not  a means  of  venti- 
lating the  lower  part  of  the  room.  When  this 
condition  existed, — when  there  was  nothing  but 
the  bare  boards,  and  the  rough  walls,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  wash  the  floor  frequently.  The  want  of 
proper  ventilation  at  the  right  level,  allowed  the 
damp  and  unwholesome  moisture  to  remain  long. 
At  this  time  erisypelas  was  very  fatal  in  the  build- 
ing, and  of  common  occurrence.  Since  the  matting 
has  been  introduced,  and  the  floor  painted,  which 
can  be  cleansed  and  rapidly  dried,  this  disease  has 
been  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  wet  scouring 
of  floors  in  hospitals,  where  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons are  lodged,  is  open  to  objection,  for  the  in- 
visible emanations  from  the  sick  are  absorbed  into 
the  woodwork,  which,  when  wet,  gives  off  unwhole- 
some gases.  These  have  bad  efiects ; and  expe- 
rienced hospital  physicians  and  surgeons  rightly 
attribute  many  bad  symptoms,  in  a measure,  to 
this  cause.  The  painting  of  the  floors  of  hos- 
pitals, and  even  the  rooms  of  dwelling-houses, 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  If  matting  or  carpets 
be  used,  they  should  be  frequently  removed  to 
some  open  place,  and  carefully  dusted. 

In  those  parts  where  alterations  have  not  been 
made,  there  is  a comparative  gloom.  In  this 
curious  London  picture,  which,  sad  as  it  is,  has  its 
bright  side,  when  we  consider  the  good  changes 
which  have  been  made,  we  see  various  neatly- 
dressed  and  lady-like  young  women,  singularly 
different  in  appearance  from  the  ideas  which 
might  be  formed  of  those  whose  vocation  it  is  to 
I administer  to  the  need  of  unfortuuates  of  their 
own  sex.  A slender  chain  holds  the  key  of  the 
ward  : hut  for  this  there  is  nothing  to  show  their 
peculiar  functions.  On  the  papered  walls  are 
some  excellent  prints,  framed,  glazed,  and  mounted 
by  the  inmates  of  the  place;  and  it  is  a fact 
worthy  of  notice  that  not  one  of  the  prints 
which  are  ranged  round  both  the  male  and  female 
wards  has  been  injured.  These  works  of  art 
were  the  gift  of  Mr.  Graves,  the  publisher,  and. 
will  long  serve  to  give  pleasure  to  the  in- 
mates. It  is  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 
In  the  light  part  of  the  ward  a number  of 
females  are  grouped  together,  some  busy  with 
needlework,  others  reading,  some  carefully  wrapped 
up,  lying  on  couches.  Curious  eyes  peer  out  at 
the  visitor,  and  solemnly  still  the  place  seems. 
The  song-birds  in  a large  aviarj',  and  a parrot  in 
another  part,  break  the  quiet ; but  the  human 
portions  of  this  scene  are  peaceable  in  the  ex- 
treme. Here  is  a pianoforte,  with  some  other 
means  of  amusement,  books,  a pet  cat,  but  no 
restraints.  “ We  have  not  even  a straight 
waistcoat  in  any  part  of  this  house,”  said 
the  medical  attendant.  In  the  darker  parts 
there  were  figures  shrinking,  as  it  were,  from  the 
sunlight.  The  memory  of  some  of  these  will  for 
long  remain.  One  young  girl,  with  a beautiful 
face,  her  long  hair  flowing  behind,  led  by  an 
attendant,  would  have  been  a rare  study  for  a 
painter.  Let  us  hope  the  shadow  may  pass  from 
this  fair  countenance,  for  we  find  that  since  the 
establishment  of  the  hospital  in  1751  up  to  the 
31st  of  December,  1858,  inclusive,  there  have  been 
admitted  into  the  hospital  19,463  persons  deemed 
curable  on  their  admission,  of  whom  there  have 
been  discharged,  cured,  8,6G7 ; uiicurcd  there 
have  been  6,074;  idiots,  1,882;  over  500  have 
been  removed  by  desire  of  their  friends;  1,477 
have  died.  But  in  the  year  1858,  of  the  males, 
there  have  been  cured  at  the  rate  of  65*853  per 
cent. ; of  the  females  there  were  cured  6-l*705  per 
cent. 

Proceeding  from  the  main  portion  of  the  wards, 
with  the  exception  of  the  part  which  has  been 
thrown  open  to  the  light,  are  various  small  apax't- 
ments,  some  of  which  are  used  as  bedrooms,  bath- 
rooms, lavatories,  &c.  There  is  no  overcrowding 
here  at  the  present  time,  as  the  ventilation  would 
not  be  sufficient,  although  the  alterations  just 


mentioned  have  been  made.  Wirework  has  been 
taken  away,  as  have  fireplaces,  which  projected 
some  distance  into  the  ward. 

In  passing  through  this  and  the  other  female 
wards  where  the  most  quiet  of  the  patients  are 
accommodated,  women  of  different  ages  are 
seen,  some  working  without  object : one  old 
lady,  of  pleasant  countenance,  is  nursing  a 
little  doll,  and  pretending  at  the  same  time  to  be 
stitching;  little  snatches  of  song  may  be  heard, 
and  occasionally  unmeaning  laughter;  farther  on 
are  heard  rougher  sounds,  which  come  from  the 
refractory  part  of  the  ward,  where  those  who  are 
more  violently  afflicted  are  kept.  Here  there  is 
madness  more  distinctly  shown.  At  the  guard  of 
the  fire  is  a crouching  figure:  some  are  expound- 
ing in  a thrilling  manner  religious  truths ; with 
loud  and  peculiar  voices ; language  and  coun- 
tenances which  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
them  are  indescribable,  are  here,  but  all  seem 
obedient  to  the  management. 

In  the  refractory  wards  wall  papering  has  been 
introduced,  but  here  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  panel  the  wall  up  to  a certain  height,  with 
wood.  Formerly,  before  Dr.  Stephens  undertook 
the  medical  superintendence  of  the  hospital,  these 
and  the  other  wards  were  dingy,  and  the  rough 
brickwork  and  heavy  window  gratings,  were  most 
unpleasant  to  the  sight,  while  owing  to  the  want 
of  proper  attendance  the  inmates  camped  them- 
selves in  parts  like  companies  of  wild  Arabs. 

The  sleeping-rooms  are  arched  with  brickwork, 
of  great  strength,  and  the  windows  are  most  in- 
convenient. Throughout  the  entire  building  the 
extensive  use  of  bricks  is  extraordinary ; and  there 
is  a tradition  here  that  the  builder  having  married 
the  daughter  of  a brickmaker,  received  her  dowry 
in  bricks,  which  he  was  glad  to  turn  to  a profit- 
able account.  Some  of  those  rooms  have  been 
altered : the  arches  are  removed,  the  lights  en- 
larged, and  other  improvements  made. 

lu  the  wards  for  the  males  similar  improve- 
ments to  those  already  mentioned  have  been  made, 
and  the  anthorities  are  anxious  to  remove  the 
prison-like  window-frames.  To  do  what  is  needed, 
however,  would  entail  a cost  of  not  less  than  2,000?. 
In  these  wards  the  fireplaces  are  left  improtected 
by  guards ; books  and  newspapers,  bagatelle-tables, 
and  other  means  of  amusement  are  provided.  The 
furniture  here,  as  well  as  most  of  that  which  is  used 
in  other  parts  of  the  house,  has  been  made  by  the 
inmates.  Here,  with  the  exception  of  the  refrac- 
tory ward,  quiet  and  order  reign,  and  even  in  the 
latter,  where  strong  men  are  violent  maniacs,  the 
attendance  of  the  keepers  is  all  the  force  resorted 
to. 

In  this  hospital  300  patients  might  be  conve- 
niently admitted,  but  at  present  the  number  is  less- 
tban  that.  This  is,  unfortunately,  not  owing  to  any 
declineof  the  extent  oflunacyinthe  metropolis, but 
to  tbe  ignorance  of  the  public,  and  even  of  the 
medical  profession,  of  the  fact  that  this  hospital 
is  for  all  those  who  require  or  have  just  claims 
to  its  use.  To  those  who  arc  really  iu  strait- 
ened circumstances  this  is  a perfectly  free  hos- 
pital for  the  insane.  Lately,  persons  have 
been  admitted  whose  friends  pay  partially  or 
wholly  for  their  support,  and  much  good  has  been 
done  by  that  means.  Owing  to  the  diminished 
number  of  inmates,  one  of  tbe  large  wards  is 
unoccupied : this  has  been  converted  into  a 
ball-room,  in  which  the  patients  meet  once  a 
week,  and  it  very  rarely  indeed  happens  that  any 
one  has  to  be  removed  for  rude  or  improper 
conduct.  The  chapel  might,  at  a very  small  cost, 
be  much  improved.  Beyond,  abutting  into  the 
grounds,  is  a spacious  apartment,  in  which  is  a 
capital  billiard-table.  To  add  to  the  means  of 
amusement,  a gentleman  has  presented  a complete 
scenic  theatre,  which  the  committee  have  had 
fitted  up  in  a suitable  building. 

In  addition  to  the  exercise  to  be  bad  here,  the 
female  attendants  take  out  in  rotation  four  or  five 
patients  for  a walk  in  the  streets.  Many  of  the 
male  patients  have  been  trusted  out  on  parole 
without  any  ill  effects  having  resulted.  By  the 
arrangements  which  have  been  made  more  thau 
half  of  the  patients  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
the  British  and  Indian  Museums,  and  the  Water 
Colour  Exhibitions. 

The  basement  of  the  building,  for  some  time 
past,  has  not  been  used  for  the  reception  of  pa- 
tients ; it  was,  however,  formerly  so  occupied,  and 
remains  since  that  time  in  parts  xmaltered.  After 
passing  through  the  neatly-fitted  wards  into  this 
dungoon-like  place,  the  contrast  is  extraordinary. 
Dismally  dark  as  is  this  place  now,  it  was  worse 
until  a wall,  which  hindered  the  light  and  air  from 
entering,  was  removed.  In  these  dark-arched  and 
tunnel-like  vaults  are  the  kitchens  and  other 
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olFices,  and  workshops  of  various  kinds;  on  part 
of  the  ground,  a laundrj’  and  other  offices  have 
been  built, — the  plan  of  them  is  not  good. 

In  glancing  at  the  general  arrangcineiits  and 
present  condition  of  this  hospital,  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  re- 
sident medical  officers, — but  for  the  medical  officers 
the  condition  of  the  place  would  have  been  most  un- 
satisfactory ; — and,  as  we  have  already  stated,  still 
further  changes  are  needed,  which  will  involve 
considerable  expense.  It  has  been  properly  urged 
that  it  is  desirable  to  dispose  of  this  building 
and  site,  and  erect  a new  building  in  the  country. 
We  trust  that  if  it  is  determined  to  retain  this 
old  hospital,  vigorous  means  will  be  used  to 
raise  the  sum  necessary,  to  render  it  more  fit  for 
its  purpose  than  it  is  at  present. 


ON  DECOUATIVE  ART. 

CORK. 

On  the  28th  nit.  Mr.  Edward  Shell,  the  late 
master  of  the  Cork  School  of  Design,  delivered  a 
lecture  on  “ Decorative  Art,”  in  the  Cork  Institu- 
tion. Mr.  Shell  has  given  up  Ins  appointment,  in 
order  to  visit  Rome,  and  apply  himself  to  paint- 
ing. In  the  course  of  his  address,  after  urging 
that  artists  must  go  to  Nature  for  their  highest 
combinations,  he  said  : — 

But  Nature’s  glorious  forms,  could  they  be 
copied  literally,  are  far  too  perfect  and  lovely  in 
themselves  to  be  used  as  secondary  things  to  any 
work  of  man.  The  humblest  fiower,  as  the  wild 
geranium,  that  grows  on  every  bank,  would  far 
outshine,  for  grace,  elegance,  and  marvellous 
detail,  the  richest  tracery  that  ever  encrusted  a 
Gothic  ceiling.  Hence,  man,  though  lie  must  go 
to  Nature  for  his  forms  and  colours,  must  adopt  a 
wisdom  taught  by  experience,  and  be  content  with 
only  a few  of  her  beauties.  The  oniamentist  is 
forced  toselect, Justus  much  asmaygivebeauty  tohis 
works,  and  not  put  them  to  shame;  but,  whatever 
be  takes  he  must  hold  sacred,  and  not  trifle  with; 
so  that,  as  fiir  as  he  goes,  all  who  have  studied 
Nature  may  recognize  its  truth.  This  I believe  to 
1«  the  true  origin  of  that  treatment  of  natural 
forms  which  is  styled  conventional,  and  which  is 
a fundamental  principle  of  all  good  design,  and 
characterizes  beautiful  ornaments  of  all  ages; — 
conventional  treatment  meaning  an  arrangement 
of  natural  forms,  selected  and  drawn  according  to 
certain  arbitrary  laws.  Thus,  the  cover  of  the 
book,  which  lost  its  proper  character  by  decorating 
it  with  delicately-painted  flowers,  might  have  been 
rendered  beautiful  in  its  usefulness  by  the  addition 
of  a few  simple  lines,  leaf-like  in  their  curves,  but 
geometric  and  unobtrusive.  I say  geometric, 
because  reducing  lines  to  follow  certain  laws  is 
merely  bringing  them  within  the  province  of 
geometry,  which  establishes  such  laws  with  accu- 
racy and  truth.  This  conventional  treatment  of 
natural  forms  has  been  accounted  for  in  many 
ways  : some  derive  it  from  the  example  of  the 
ancients,  others  from  a horror  in  the  artist  of  de- 
grading Nature,  by  applying  her  forms  unchanged 
to  mean  and  inferior  offices.  But  I fear  it  is 
a less  noble  motive  which  forces  us  to  strip 
Nature  of  some  of  her  glories,  and  fetter  her  with 
geometric  forms.  I fear  it  arises  more  from  our 
secret  vanity,  which  is  deeply  wounded  when 
we  _ see  the  hardest  work  of  our  hands  and 
brains  obscured  by  the  wealth  of  beauty  in  any  of 
Isature’s  works.  Now,  it  might  be  asserted,  with 
seeming  truth,  that  the  copying  of  any  natural 
form,  by  man’s  handicraft,  must  necessarily  be  so 
imperfect  as  to  require  no  conventional  means  of 
degrading  it;  but  admitting  that  the  representa- 
tion, however  perfect,  is  far  inferior  to  nature,  yet, 
because  It  is  man’s  greatest  eflbrt  assisted  by 
nature,  it  must  still  be  far  more  perfect  than 
man’s  work  unassisted  by  nature,  and  therefore 
unfit  to  occupy  the  place  of  decoration.  Having 
proved,  then,  the  necessity  for  conventional  treat- 
ment, and  been  convinced  that  the  broad  field  of 
heaven  s work  is  the  great  emporium  from  whence 
we  must  draw  our  knowledge,  it  is  clear  that  the 
first  step  to  acquire  skill  in  designing  fitly  and 
grandly  must  he  to  acquire  as  intimate  and  accu- 
rate a knowledge  of  natural  forms  as  our  powers 
permit;  and  if  this  is  true  of  all  such  forms,  it 
applies  with  greater  force  to  that  form  which  the 
universal  voice  of  mankind  has  proclaimed  the 
noblest  and  most  beautiful  of  all,  namely,  the 
human  form.  The  changes  that  take  place  from 
youth  to  age  m a leaf  or  branch,  or  even  in  one  of 
the  lower  animals,  produce  no  great  dilVercnce  in 
our  ideas  of  them  through  all  the  periods  of  their 
existence  ; but,  m the  human  form,  liow  distinct 
are  our  ideas  of  childhood,  manhood,  and  old  age  ? 
Innocence  and  youth,  strength  and  experience, 
.yjsdom  »n<l  mformity,  pass,  one  bj  one.  nn-oss 


the  lines  of  the  face,  which  become  arched,  straight, 
crooked,  or  all  three  combined — ns  each  age  and 
passion  thinks  fit  to  impress  them.  A line  in  this 
case  is  more  than  a line,  it  is  a short  hiogrnjihical 
history.  It  is  a mere  truism  to  s.ay,  that  the  per- 
fect human  form  is  the  highest  manifestation  of 
God’s  power  upon  earth ; and  as  this  form  is  but 
the  external  covering  of  an  infinitely  complex 
structure  of  bones  and  muscles,  which  change  with 
every  affection  of  the  mind,  it  is  almost  impossible 
by  any  study  thoroughly  to  under.staud  it.  Hence, 
to  draw  the  human  figure  well  is  at  once  the 
triumph  and  the  test  of  an  artist’s  skill.  All  great 
schools  have  founded  their  knowledge  on  it. 

History  proves  that  it  was  thus  the  greatest 
ornainentists  aimed  at  excellence.  The  ages  which 
have  been  most  illustrious  in  great  artists  were 
also  those  that  heralded  or  commenced  the  best 
ages  of  ornamental  art — as  the  ages  of  Phidias, 
Paul  Veronese,  and  Raflaelle.  Hence  the  proof  of 
my  second  and  third  propositions — namely,  that 
art  knowledge  should  be  acquired  by  all  classes, 
and  not  be  confined  to  one.  That  this  art  know- 
ledge must  he  formed  on  the  study  of  nature 
alone,  particularly  on  the  human  figure.  The 
best  practical  illustration  of  the  truth  of  these 
conclusions  consists  in  the  fact,  tliat  the  schools 
of  design,  which  were  founded  on  principles  con- 
trary to  them,  failed  in  realizing  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  instituted ; till  at  last,  under  the 
masterly  guidance  of  the  present  head  of  the 
department,  the  whole  system  has  been  re- 
modelled, to  suit  all  the  wants  of  the  nation,  and 
now  embraces  amongst  its  students  every  cluvss  in 
the  community, — manufacturers,  general  art  stu- 
dents, and  designers;  whilst  its  system  of  in- 
struction offers  almost  equal  encouragement  and 
honours  to  every  branch  of  art,  decorative  or 
pictorial. 


SANITh^Y  CONDITION  OF  LONDON. 

STATE  or  TEE  CHERCE  TAELTS. 

In  his  last  report,  as  medical  officer  of  health 
for  the  City  of  London,  Dr.  Lethehy  says: — 

“ In  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year  the 
total  number  of  deaths  among  the  City  population 
was  829,  and  during  the  same  period  of  the  last 
ten  years  the  average  mortality  has  been  763; 
whereas  in  the  thirteen  weeks  of  the  last  quarter 
there  were  but  730  deaths  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  City.  This  shows  an  annual  saving  of  132 
lives,  or  about  four  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mor- 
tality; and,  as  I shall  presently  show,  it  has  been 
chiefly  among  adults.  As  usual,  however,  the 
improvement  of  the  death-rate,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tribution of  deaths  in  the  several  unions,  has  been 
very  unequal.  In  the  western  division  of  the 
City,  for  example,  with  a population  of  28,600, 
there  were  190  deaths;  in  the  eastern  division, 
with  about  4-1,600  inhabitants,  there  were  285 
deaths ; and  in  the  central,  with  about  56,000, 
there  were  only  255.  These  are  at  the  annual 
rate  of  26'6  per  1,000  in  the  first-named  union, 
25-6  in  the  second,  and  only  18  in  the  third,  the 
mortality  of  the  whole  City  having  been  at  the 
animal  rate  of  22'5  per  1,000.  This  inequality  of 
the  death-rate  is  sufficiently  striking  to  show  that 
much  remains  to  he  done  for  the  sanitary  improve- 
ment of  the  City;  for  although  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  from  physiological  data  what  should  be  the 
duration  of  life,  or  what  the  standard  of  mortality, 
yet  it  is  manifest  from  the  very  inequality  of  the 
death-rates  that  there  must  have  been  in  some 
parts  of  the  City  an  excessive  W'aste  of  human 
life.  If  thiB_  is  measured  by  the  actual  standard 
of  mortality  in  the  whole  of  England  it  becomes 
still  more  apparent.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
the  mortality  in  this  country  is  at  the  annual 
rate  of  21-8  per  1,000  of  the  population.  In  the 
town  districts  it  is  25-2,  and  in  the  rural  divisions 
only  187 ; while  in  many  places,  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  country,  with  every  variety  of 
situation,  and  with  a large  aggregate  population, 
the  mortality  is  only  15  per  1,000.” 

Examinations  have  been  made  of  the  vaults 
under  the  City  churches,  seventy -one  in  lumiber, 
and  it  is  shown  that  in  some  the  vaults  are  even 
now  gorged  with  corruption,  the  only  partition 
between  the  living  and  the  dead  being  a thin 
slab  of  stone  and  a few  inches  of  earth. 

As  far  asour  investigations  have  gone,”  says  the 
officer  of  health,  “ wo  have  found  about  259  vaults 
in  the  City  clnirches,  half  of  wliiob  are  public;  and 
although  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  accurate  in- 
formation of  the  number  of  coffins  within  them, 
there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  number 
not  far  short  of  eleven  thousand;  besides  which 
there  are  huudrods  of  bodies  in  the  graves  of  tlic 
aisles  and  porches.  In  most  cases  the  vaults  are 
entered  from  the  general  area  of  the  church,  the 


openings  being  covered  by  wooden  flaps  or  by 
stone  flags.  The  coffins  are  generally  of  lead, 
with  an  outer  covering  of  wood,  and  they  are  often 
piled  up  in  tiers  to  the  very  crown  of  the  vault. 
When  the  wood  decays,  the  weight  of  the  upper 
mass  crushes  the  lead  and  lets  out  a filthy  liquid 
of  a most  disgusting  odour.  But  besides  this 
process  of  destruction,  the  load  itself  is  attacked 
by  the  foul  gases,  and  is  pierced  with  numerous 
holes,  as  If  it  were  worm-eaten.  It  then  swells 
up  into  a spongy  mass  of  porous  carbonate,  which 
oflers  but  slight  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
putrid  vapours;  and  thus,  little  by  little,  the 
animal  part  of  the  body  escapes  and  finds  its 
destination.  It  is  a huge  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
a coffiu  of  lead  preserves  a corpse  indefinitely. 
The  law  of  nature  is  that  organic  matter  shall  not 
be  idle,  it  must  ever  circulate  and  be  in  motion.” 

\ ears  have  passed  since  we  set  forth  the  con- 
dition of  the  London  vaults  in  this  respect.  When 
we  published  a view  of  the  vaults  beueath  a cele- 
brated City  church  (not  one  of  the  worst  either), 
under  the  title  of  a Fever-Still,  it  excited  a burst 
of  indignation,  and  aided  in  loading  to  the  legis- 
lation which  has  checked,  if  not  stopped  the 
burial  of  the  dead  in  the  midst  of  the  living;  but 
tbe^  vaults  in  many  cases  appear  to  have  re- 
mained ill  their  original  aboniinahle  state.  In 
consequence  “at  the  night  services,  or  during 
the  winter  season,  when  the  air  is  rarefied 
by  the  warmth  of  the  fires,  or  burning  gas, 
the  rank  vapours  are  drawn  out  in  uncontrolled 
profusion.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  mischief 
has  been  done  by  this,  and  how  many,  while  wor- 
shipping within  the  sanctuary,  have  breathed  the 
atmosphere  of  corruption,  and  have  sickened  unto 
dcatli.” 

Pj’-  petheby  appears  now  to  be  doing  all  that 
is  in  his  power  to  fill  up  the  vaults,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  noxious  gases. 


FOUNDATION  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Tee  Critic  prints  the  prospectus  originally  pub- 
lished on  the  incorporation  of  the  Academy  in 
1768.  It  is  dated  December  10th,  and  sets  forth 
that, — 

“The  principal  objeot  of  this  institution  is  to  be  the 
establishment  of  welUregu'atea  schools  of  tlesign,  where 
students  in  the  arts  may  find  that  instruction  which  hath 
80  long  been  wanted  and  so  long  wished  for  in  this 
country.  For  this  end,  therefore,  there  will  be  a winter 
academy  of  living  models  of  different  characters  to  draw 
after,  and  a summer  academy  of  living  models  of  different 
characters  to  paint  niter ; there  will  al.'^o  be  laymen  with 
aU  sorts  of  draperies,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and 
choice  casts  of  all  the  celebrated  antique  statues,  groups, 
and  basso-relievos.  Nine  of  the  ablest  academicians, 
elected  annually  from  amongst  the  forty,  are  to  attend 
these  schools  by  rotation,  to  set  the  figures,  to  examine 
the  performance  of  the  students,  to  advise  and  instruct 
them,  and  to  turn  their  atteistion  towards  that  branch  of 
the  arts  for  which  they  shall  seem  to  have  the  aptest 
disposition. 

And  in  order  to  instruct  the  students  in  the  principles, 
to  strengthen  their  judgments,  to  form  their  taste  of  design 
and  colouring,  to  point  out  to  them  the  beauties  and  im- 
perfections of  celebrated  performances  and  the  particular 
excellencies  and  defects  of  great  masters,  to  fit  them  for 
an  unprejudiced  study  of  books,  and  to  lead  them  into 
the  readiest  and  most  efficacious  paths  of  study,  there 
are  appointed  a professor  of  painting,  aprofessor  of  archi- 
tecture, one  of  anatomy,  and  one  of  perspective,  who  arc 
annually  to  read  a certainnumber  of  public  lectures  in  the 
school,  calculated  for  the  purposes  above  recited. 

Furthermore  there  will  be  a library  of  books  of  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  painting.  and  all  the  sciences  relating 
thereto ; also  of  prints  of  bas-reliefs,  vases,  trophies,  orna- 
ments, ancient  and  modern  dresses,  customs  and  cere- 
monies, instruments  of  war  and  arts,  utensils  of  sacrifice, 
and  all  other  things  useful  to  studeiir.s  in  the  arts. 

The  admission  to  all  these  establishments  will  be  free 
to  all  students  properly  qualiflcfl  to  reap  advantage  from 
such  studies  as  are  there  cultivated.” 

Thomas  Sandby  was  professor  of  architecture, 
and  Sir  William  Chambers  was  treasurer.  The 
king  had  apparently  sauctioaed  the  establishment 
of  the  Academy  in  1767. 


PRESERVATION  OF  BUILDINGS  FROM 
WHITE  ANTS. 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  to  transmit  herewith  a printed  paper 
recently  received  from  India,  on  the  subject  of 
the  preservation  of  buildings  from  the  ravages  of 
white  ants,  to  which  you  may  probably  be  able  to 
assist  in  giving  publicity.  W.  T.  Thornton. 

India  Office. 


jircm*.  6>/  CiApt.  A.  Fraier,  'Engineers. 

In  1956  the  flooring  und  the  powder  racks  in  the  King’s 
Magazine  in  Fort  William  were  so  far  destroyed  by  white 
ants,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  renew  entirely  the 
former,  and  nearly  the  wliolc  oi  the  latter,  at  a very  great 
expense. 

1 was  then  garrison  engineer;  and,  on  a suggestion  of 
Miijor  Weller,  of  the  enginctrs,  who  liiid  tried  the  experi- 
ment at  Loodianah,  on  his  own  pieini!-e>,  on  a small 
scale,  I adopted  tiie  following  plan  in  renewing  the 
fl’iors,  &c.,  of  the  building: — 

1st.  The  whole  of  the  old  floor  was  removed,  and  the 
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plaster  of  the  walls  stripped  off  to  a height  of  4 feet  above 
the  floor  line. 

2nd.  The  earth  in  the  interior  was  dug  out  about  1 foot 
in  depth. 

3rd.  The  excavated  portion  was  filled  in  with  concrete, 
containing  a proportion  as  per  note,*  to  yellow  arsenic, 
called  in  the  bazaar  “hurtal.” 

4.  Above  this  floor  were  raised  pillars  with  proper 
foundations,  upon  which  rested  the  joists,  which  were 
painted  : the  floors  were  laid  with  3-inch  planking,  but 
not  painted. 

In  the  mortar  used  for  the  pillars  was  also  an  admixture 
of  the  arsenic,  in  the  proportion  of  ilb.  to  100  cubic  feet 
of  brick  masonry,  and  in  the  paint  a small  quantity  of 
the  arsenic  was  in  like  manner  used. 

5.  The  first  4 feet  in  height  of  the  magazine  was  re- 
plastered  with  sand  plaster,  in  which  was  also  contained 
arsenic  in  the  proportion  of  four  chittacks  v^lb.)  to  lOO 
superficial  feet  of  plaster. 

6-  The  whole  of  the  racks  were  painted  with  white 
paint,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  magazine  white- 
washed, both  the  paint  and  the  whitewash  also  containing 
small  quantities  of  the  ‘•hurtal.” 

In  I856not  only  the  building,  but  the  whole  immediate 
neighbourhood  was  swarming  with  white  ants ; and  in 
IH39  the  Town  Major  was  requested  by  the  Government 
to  make  a report  as  to  the  effect  of  the  above  measures, 
and  anne.xed  is  a copy  of  his  reply. 

[The  reply  says,— ” No  traces  of  white  ants  have  been 
found  either  inside  or  outside  the  building.”] 

2Icmo.  hy  Captain  JIfan. 

“Ini  84p  I substituted  a planked  for  a tiled  flooring  in  a 
room  on  the  ground-floor  of  my  house  at  Singapoor. 
This  was  entirely  destroyed  by  white  ants  in  a few 
inontlis.  I re-laid  fresh  joists  and  planking  painted  over 
with  the  gambler  composition,  and  within  two  or  three 
days  the  white  ants  made  their  appearance  through  the 
crevices  between  the  tiles  of  the  adjoining  room,  being 
apparently  unable  to  remain  in  the  vicinage  of  the  pro- 
tected planking. 

I lived  in  the  house  for  several  years  afterwards,  and 
the  flooring  seemed  to  be  in  excellent  order  when  1 
left.  I have  tried  gambier  as  a preservative  against  the 
‘ teredo  navalis  ’ and  with  equal  success,  but  then  I sub- 
stituted tar  or  black  varnish  for  dammar  oil.  I have 
used  it  largely  on  the  piles  of  wooden  bridges  near  the 
sea  and  other  exposed  situations,  and  after  several  years' 
trial  found  the  timber  perfectly  free  from  these  destructive 
animals.  I recommended  this  composition  to  my  suc- 
cessor, Captain  McPherson,  and  he  has  adopted  it  with 
equal  success  on  many  occasions. 

Gamhier  Composition. 

Dissolve  three  pints  of  gambier  + in  twelve  of  dammar 
oil  over  a slow  fire;  then  stir  in  one  part  of  lime,  sprink- 
ling it  overthe  top  to  prevent  its  coagulating  and  settling 
in  a mass  at  the  bottom  : it  must  he  well  and  quickly 
stirred.  It  should  then  be  taken  out  of  the  cauldron,  and 
gi-ound  down  like  paint  on  a muller  till  it  i.s  smooth,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  the  pot  and  heated.  A little  oil 
should  be  added  to  make  it  tractable,  and  the  composition 
can  then  be  laid  over  the  material  j to  be  treated  with  a 
common  brush. 

Against  the  teredo  I substituted  the  same  proportion  of 
black  varnish  or  tar  for  dammar  oil.  I of  course  omitted 
the  grinding  down,  which  would  not  answer  with  tar.” 

From  Col.  ir.  Scott,  Acting  Chief  Engineer  ut  the 
Presidency,  dated  December  24/^,  1858. 

“My  Lord,— Tn  reply  to  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
Resolution  under  Mr.  Chief  Secretary  Young’s  memo- 
randum, No.  3,4*3,  of  the  14th  instant,  1 have  the  honour 
to  report  that  a rule  has  been  in  force  for  some  years  to 
eradicate  white  ants’  nc.sts  near  public  buildings.  It  has, 
in  some  cases,  been  found  very  effective,  but  in  others 
white  ants  abound  in  places  where  the  nest  cannot  be 
discovered,  and  not  unfrequcntly  there  are  several  queens 
in  one  nest. 

2.  Major  North  used  to  soak  his  timber  at  Bclgaum  in 
a hot  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  immediate 
effect  was  very  satisfactory;  but  Captain  De  Lisle,  from 
careful  experiments  with  deal,  found  that  the  penetration 
was  scarcely  appreciable ; the  effect,  therefore,  cannot  be 
permanent. 

3.  When  timber  is  boiled  in  an  antiseptic  solution  under 
pressure,  the  result  is  very  satisfactory,  but  consider- 
able apparatus  is  requisite,  and  the  system  cannot  be 
economically  employed  except  on  a large  scale. 

4.  A mixture  of  sulphate  of  copper,  or  of  arsenic,  with 
the  lime,  in  immediate  contact  with  timber,  offers,  perhaps, 
the  most  ready  method  of  preserving  it  from  insects: 
corrosive  sublimate  combines  with  lime,  and  forms  an 
inert  substance  (yellow  wash  of  medicine). 

5.  I have  circulated  the  receipt  given  below,  which  is 
said  to  answer  in  the  Madras  presidency,  and  requested 
executive  officers  to  apply  it  where  necessary,  taking  pre- 
cautions  that  it  is  not  applied  where  it  may  be  accessible, 
or  over  any  extensive  surface  :— 

Toisonfor  )Vhile  Ants. 

11).  oz. 


Arsenic  2 ....  4 

Aloes 2 ....  4 

Chnnam  soap  ..2  ....  13  Common  country  soap. 

Dhobics’ mud 2 ....  8 Klmr. 


Pound  the  arsenic  and  aloes,  scrape  the  soap,  mix  with 
mud,  and  boil  in  a large  chatty  half-full  of  water  until  it 
bubbles ; let  it  cool,  and  when  cold,  fill  up  with  cold 
water.  The  mixture  should  be  boiled  for  an  hour:  it 
is  applied  as  a wash.” 


Valite  of  Land  in  the  City. — At  a sale  of 
a portion  of  the  site  of  the  okl  Rainljow  Tavern 
adjoining  the  Union  Bank,  Fleet-street,  on  Satur- 
day, the  14th  instant,  the  price  realized  was  at 
the  enormous  rate  of  900,000^.  per  acre. 

* Two  seers  (4lbs.)  of  the  yellow  arsenic  to  the  100  cubic 
feet  of  concrete. 

t Gutta  Gambier  is  juice  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  a 
plant  of  the  same  name  {Uncariu  Gambier)  growing  in 
Sumatra— inspi'sated  by  decoction,  strained,  suffered  to 
cool  and  harden,  and  then  cut  into  cakes  of  different 
sizes  or  formed  into  balls.  Chief  places  of  manufaetore— 
Siak,  Malacca,  and  Bintang.  It  is  used  by  the  Malays 
with  the  leaves  of  betel,  in  the  same  manner  as  Cutch  (nr 
Catechu)  in  other  parts  of  India.  For  this  purpose  the 
finest  a)id  whitest  is  selected:  the  red  being  stronger 
tasted  ami  rank,  is  exported  to  Batavia  and  China,  for  the 
purposes  of  tanning  and  dyeing. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH. 

In  various  parts  of  London,  high  above  the 
busy  thoroughfare,  numerous  workmen  are  busily 
employed  in  passing  the  electric  wires  from  one  , 
situation  to  another.  These  will  ere  long  form  a 
curious  and  striking  feature  of  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis.  Every  week  this  means  of  commu- 
nicating information  is  being  more  adopted  ; and, 
as  we  have  before  said,  the  electric  telegraph  will 
prove  a means  of  increasing  the  power  of  the 
police,  of  spreading  the  alarm  of  fire,  and  im- 
portant for  many  purposes  of  business : it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  laying  on  of  the  telegraph, 
in  important  establishments,  printing  offices,  &c., 
will  become  as  necessary  as  in  the  case  of  gaslight 
and  water.  Who  can  say  how  ultimately  this 
marvellous  invention  may  aftect  our  present  post- 
office  system,  or  to  what  extent  the  streets  over- 
head may  be  covered  with  wires,  like  a spider’s 
web  ? It  may  be,  in  business,  that  the  art  of 
working  the  telegraph  may  be  as  necessary  as 
that  of  writing,  and  be  made  a matter  of  school 
education;  and  that  tall  chimneys  and  other  lofty 
objects  will  have  a value  which  is  at  present  not 
thought  of. 


GIFTS  OF  THE  LATE  MR.  MINTOX. 

I HOPE  you  will  put  on  record  in  the  pages  of 
the  Builder  my  late  friend  Mr.  Minton’s  many 
gifts  of  beautiful  tiles  towards  the  beautifying  of 
God’s  house  of  prayer  in  divers  places. 

I send  you  a list  as  printed. 

At  the  same  time  commending  the  introduction 
of  the  memorial  tile,  which  I h.ave  laid  down  here 
(Clyst  St.  George)  to  record  his  gift.  It  is  12  inches 
square,  and  works  in  well  with  the  other  tiles. 

The  old  floor  of  this  church  was  covered  with 
tomb  stones ; many  of  them  broken  and  obli- 
terated. It  was  my  own  idea  to  transfer  the 
names  and  dates  to  tiles  12  inches  square.  Mr. 
Minton  fell  in  with  it,  and  at  once  ottered  to  give 
the  pavement  for  the  nave,  and  these  memorial 
tiles  are  worked  in  and  form  a beautiful  design. 

We  have  no  right  to  destroy  the  records  of  the 
dead ; as  has  been  ruthlessly  done  in  many 
churches  where  tile  pavements  have  been  laid 
clown.  By  introducing  these  memorial  tiles,  a 
beautiful  and  imperishable  record  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

Besides  Mr.  Minton’s  gift,  tbe  floor  of  au  aisle 
has  been  given,  and  treated  in  tlie  same  way ; and 
now  we  have  twenty  of  these  memorials,  besides 
the  one  to  Minion’s  memory. 

II.  T.  Ellacombe. 

Tho  list,  for  which  we  cannot  give  space, 
occupies  six  octavo  pages.  It  will  be  found  in 
“Annals  of  the  Diocese  of  Lichfield,  Past  and 
Present.” 

The  memorial  tile  inserted  in  the  pavement  of 
Mr.  Ellacombe’s  church,  Clyst  St.  George,  Devon, 
takes  this  shape: — 


BUILDING  FOR  THE  PROVINCIAL  WELSH 
INSURANCE  COMPANY.  WREXHAM. 

Thebe  is  but  one  Welsh  Insurance  Company, 
and  for  this  the  first  stone  of  a new  building  in 
Wrexham  was  laid  on  the  3rd  instant  by  Lady 
Williams  Wynn,  with  some  ceremony  and  great 
rejoicing.  The  Welsh  Insurance  Company  was 
established  in  April,  1852,  for  the  insurance  of 
property  against  fire. 

The  first  10,000  shares  of  the  company  were 
taken  up  immediately,  and  the  issue  of  an  addi- 
tional 10,000  shares  became  necessary  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  public.  The  whole  20,000  were 
taken  up  by  about  800  persons.  A large  staff  of 
agents  was  soon  appointed  iu  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ireland.  A large  proportion  of  the  agents 
from  the  commencement  have  been  shareholders, 
so  that  a vitality  was  given  to  the  company,  at 
first,  which  has  steadily  increased  in  strength, 
until  up  to  the  present  time  nearly  20,000  policies 
have  been  issued,  insuring  property  to  theamonnt 
of  7,317,605/.  Tho  life  assurance  business  was 


commenced  in  1854.  The  site  of  the  new  offices 
is  on  the  south  side  of  High-street,  nearly  opposite 
to  the  office  at  present  occupied  by  the  company, 
where  a block  of  unsightly  dilapidated  old  build- 
ings has  been  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
new  offices,  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Kyrke  Penson,  and 
now  in  course  of  erection  by  Messrs.  Lockwood  & 
Farrimond,  of  Chester.  At  the  entertainment 
which  followed  the  event  reference  was  made  to 
the  energy  and  ability  with  which  Mr.  Dillon,  the 
manager  of  the  company,  had  conducted  its  affairs. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 
siE  w.  d’ayenant’s  grave-stone. 

As  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  West- 
minster Abbey  by  the  Builder,  as  well  as  by  the 
funeral  of  Lord  Macaulay,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  the  present  is  a suitable  time  to  put  a ques- 
tion to  tbe  dean  and  chapter  or  tbeir  architect, 
which  I should  like  to  have  answered.  Some  six 
or  seven  years  ago,  strolling  in  the  cloisters,  I 
observed  a small  slab  of  stone  broken  across,  with 
this  inscription : — 

“ O Rare 

Sir  William  D'Avenant;” 

which  seemed  to  identify  the  stone  as  having  been 
placed  over  the  grave  of  the  poet  of  tbe  Restora- 
tion. 

I do  not  know  where  be  is  buried,  so  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  if  the  slab  was  ever  re- 
placed; perhaps  Mr.  Scott  or  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents can  inform  me.  J.  H. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

PRIZES  FOE  WOOD-CARVING. 

The  prizes  for  wood  - carving  have  been 
awarded  as  follows  ; — First  prize,  5/.  5s.  (offered 
by  the  council  of  the  Architectural  Museum), 
to  Mr.  James  Allen,  in  the  employment  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Philip;  an  e.xtra  prize  of  5/.  5s.,  added 
by  the  council,  to  Mr.  William  Baylis,  of  3, 
Warwiok-place,  Bedford-row.  Second  prize,  of 
3/.  3s.  (offered  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  the  presi- 
dent), to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Turner,  of  13,  Upper 
North-place,  Gray’s-inn-road.  The  pri'/.es  will  be 
presented  ou  Wednesday,  March  7th.  We  take 
the  opportunity  of  adding  that  the  council  arc 
soliciting  donations  in  aid  of  the  prize  fund  for 
this  year.  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  the  treasurer,  or 
Mr.  Clarke,  the  honorary  secretary,  will  be  happy 
to  receive  promises  of  assistance. 


BRIGHTON  AND  SUSSEX  SCHOOL 
OP  ART. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  school  has  just 
been  held,  in  theTownhall,  Brighton,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Griffith,  Principal  of  Brighton  College,  in  the 
chair,  in  the  absence  of  the  mayor,  from  indispo- 
sition. The  report  stated  that  the  entire  number 
of  persons  taught  by  the  art-master  (exclusive  of 
private  pupils)  during  the  past  year  was  as  fol- 
lows : — At  public  schools,  500.  At  the  School  of 
Art, — Day  classes:  gentlemcii’s  (A),  11;  ladles’ 
(B),  31 ; total,  42.  Evening  classes  : Artisans,  &c., 
(C  and  D),  112;  schoolmasters,  5;  schoolmistresses, 
4;  pupil  teachers,  28;  other  females,  26:  total,  175. 
Making  the  total  in  the  School  of  Art,  217  ; of 
whom  tbe  great  majority  would  have  obtained  no 
instruction  in  elementary  art  but  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  school.  In  point  of  finances,  the 
result  of  sixteen  months’ operations  is  a balauceof 
22/.  10s.  Id.  in  the  treasurer’s  hands.  Tbe  com- 
mittee had  at  no  time  been  in  debt.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Attree,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said 
that  if  they  would  give  a little  consideration  to 
what  had  been  the  source  of  progress  in  all 
successful  schools  of  art,  they  would  find  that  it 
had  been  patient,  steady,  “noble  correctness,”  as 
it  had  been  well  called;  and  one  of  the  deepest 
thinkers  of  our  country  bad  said,  that  of  all  things 
that  be  had  any  idea  of  in  art,  the  one  that  struck 
him  most,  as  a distinctive  characteristic  of  art,  was 
the  mechanical  portion  of  it;  and  that  was  the 
particular  thing  specially  pointed  out  in  the  report. 
1 hat  “ noble  correctness  ” can  only  be  obtained  by 
constant  perseverance  and  the  most  accurate 
study;  and,  so  far  as  he  could  learn,  that  had,  in 
all  schools,  been  the  necessary  foundation  upon 
which  success  had  been  built.  They  all  knew  the 
story  of  the  great  master  of  Italian  art,  who,  when 
asked  to  give  a specimen  of  his  skill,  sent  a single 
curve  so  accurately  done  that  it  had  passed  into  a 
proverb,  and  when  wo  would  c.xpres3  that  a thing 
is  excellent  and  perfect  of  its  kind,  we  say  that  it 
is  “ Round  as  Giotti’s  0.”  And  that  was  the 
foundation  of  a great  and  noble  school  of  art.  This 
“ noble  correctness  ” lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  art : 


THE  BUILDER. 
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it  was  the  only  superstructure  upon  which  great 
artists  hud  rested,  or  ever  could  rest  their  hopes  of 
success.  The  prizes  were  afterwards  distributed 
in  the  usual  form. 


NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE  AHNITAL  ITEETINO. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  in  the  Old  Castle,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  Mr.  Watson,  in  the  chair.  Routine 
business  having  been  transacted,  a report  was  rend 
by  the  secretary,  and  afterwards  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  meeting.  In  this  it  was  said, — 

“At  tlie  first  quarterly  meeting,  held,  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Society  of  Atitlquarics,  in  tlieir  rooms  in  the  old 
Castle,  Newcastle,  the  inaugural  address  was  rend  by  the 
president,  John  Dobson,  esq. ; and  on  the  6th  of  July  the 
annual  excursion  meeting  was  lield  at  Finchall  Abbey, 
attended  by  a large  party  of  members.  During  the 
examination  of  the  ruins  several  interesting  discussions 
took  place,  and  some  valuable  .sketches  and  measure- 
ments were  obtained.  The  party  afterwards  vi,itcd 
Lumley  Castle,  and  made  a careful  inspection  of  the 
more  valuable  features  of  the  edifice,  and  returned  homo 
much  gratified  with  the  day's  excursion.  Your  committee 
wish  especially  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  n.embera  to 
the  advantages  obtained  by  these  excursions  in  con- 
nection  with  the  society.  The  second  quarterly  meeting 
was  held  on  the  ipth  July,  when  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Austin  on  ‘ English  Architecture  of  the  latter  half  ot 
the  Twelfth  Century,’  which  was  illustrated  by  various 
diagrams.  The  third  quarterly  meeting  was  held  on  the 
10th  of  October,  when  Mr.  Dunn  read  a paper  entitled 
Notes  on  Continental  Architecture,'  which  lie  illus- 
taated  by  sketches  made  on  the  spot.  Not  the  least  gra 
tifying  part  of  the  report  which  the  committee  have  the 
pleasure  of  submitting  to  you  is  the  highly  satUfactory 
statement  of  its  Oimncial  condition,  which  enables  them 
to  say  that,  after  having  paid  the  preliminary  expenses, 
the  outlay  involved  in  the  publication  of  the  papers,  niiil 
incidental  expenses,  there  will  be  a balance  in  the 
hands  of  your  treasurer.” 

The  elefition  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was 
made,  as  follows President— Mr.  Dobson.  Vice- 

President — Mr.  Wardle.  Honorary  Treasurer 

Mr.  Austin.  Honorary  Secretary — Mr.  Oliver. 
Committee— Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Greener, 
Mr.  John  Lamb,  and  Mr.  Huswell. 

After  a conversation,  the  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  forward,  without  delay,  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Bishop  Aucklaud  New  Town  Hall  aud 
Market  Company,  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of 
the  resolutions  passed  relative  to  a competition 
for  designs,  advertised  for  by  the  directors  of  the 
company,  lor  a Town  Hall  aud  Market  at  Bishop 
Aucklantl. 


THE  RHINE  BRIDGE. 

On  Saturday,  the  2-ith  December,  at  seven  p.m., 
the  foundations  of  the  fourth  and  last  pier  of  the 
celebrated  railway  bridge  over  the  Rhine  were 
sunk  to  the  required  depth  of  20  metres.  ' Thus, 
the  four  piers  are  completed.  The  first  was  sunk 
in  fifty-three  daysj  the  second  in  tbirty-onej  the 
Hiii’d  in  twenty-five  j the  fourth  in  eighteen  days. 
These  are  all  taken  as  days  of  effective  labour. 

The  abutments  remain  to  be  constructed.  The 
cube  of  the  foundations  of  the  four  piers  is  12,000 
metres  of  masonry.  The  quantity  of  gravel  exca- 
vated is  17,000  metres. 

The  works  of  the  line  from  Kelil  aud  from  the 
Kmtzig-bndge  advance  rapidly.  Ne.xl  September 
tbe  line  will  be  open  throughout,  and  the  journey 
from  Paris  to  Baden-Baden  wUl  be  performed  in 
ton  hours. 


THE  SOCIETY  OP  FOREMEN 
ENGINEERS. 

Eveet  one  is  aware  of  the  value  of  the  steam- 
engine  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Whether 
it  be  employed  in  the  propulsion  of  vessels,  despite 
the  hostile  influences  of  wind  and  tide,  to  and 
fro^  between  the  most  distant  regions,  and  thus 
facilitating  the  exchange  of  the  varied  products  of 
every  country;  whether  in  the  form  of  the  loco- 
motive, whisking  passengers  from  one  extremity 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  and  “ annihilating 
time  and  space;”  or  whether  in  the  stationary 
form  engaged  in  the  execution  of  works  of  the 
most  ponderous  and  tbe  most  minute  kind,  the 
steam-engine  is  equally  important,  valuable  and 
wonderful.  Surely,  then,  the  well-being  and  pro- 
gress of  the  men — for  the  most  part  self-raised 
men  who  overlook  their  construction,  the  fore- 
ni^eri  engineers,  have  a claim  on  the  consideration 
of  all. 

_ It  is  impossible  to  watch  the  construction  of  any 
intricate  piece  of  machinery  in  an  engineering 
establishment  without  admiring  the  careful  atten- 
tion given  by  all  concerned  in  “setting  it  out,” 
111  practically  developing  it.  And  certain  it 
18  that  no  man  is  ever  selected  for  the  post  of 
loreman  over  the  workmen  employed  in  perfecting 
machinery  who  is  not  at  once  able,  steady,  and 


economical — that  is,  economical  of  material.  Hence 
to  say  that  a man  is  a foreman  engineer  is  to  give 
him  a good  character.  This  fact  we  commend  to 
the  attention  of  all.  The  Association  of  Fore- 
men Engineers  bus  its  meetings,  monthly,  at 
No.  35,  St.  Swithin’s-lane,  City,  and  is,  appa- 
rently, in  a prosperous  condition,  financially  speak- 
ing. To  quote  briefly  from  tiie  preface  to  the 
rules,  it  may  be  said  that  “The  Association  of 
Foremen  Engineers  docs  not  discuss  on  any  occa- 
sion the  politics  of  trade.  It  has  no  secrets,  but 
wants  iMther  complete  publicity.  Its  objects  are 
purely  and  solely  philanthropic  and  instructional. 
It  essays  to  assist  its  members  in  fairly,  creditably, 
and  peacefully  filling  the  important  posts  confided 
to  them ; to  relieve  them  under  pressure  of 
incidental  difficulties  ; and  to  afford  timely  assist- 
ance to  their  sorrowing  relatives  when  the  wings 
of  death  overshadow  them,  and  make  their  homes 
desolate.” 

This  extract  gives  with  sufficient  distinctness 
the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Association ; and  we 
feel  convinced  that  in  making  it  better  known  we 
arc  conferring  a good  upon  society.  Already,  we 
learn,  that  nearly  100  members  are  on  its  books, 
and  we  feel  assured  that  th.at  number  will  steadily 
increase,  until  representatives  of  every  engineering 
establishment  in  London  are  to  be  found  united 
to  it. 

One  of  the  rules  enacts  that  no  candidate  can 
be  accepted  who  has  not  held  the  position  of  fore- 
man engineer  for  at  least  two  years  prior  to  his 
application  for  the  privileges  of  membership.  The 
entriance-feo  is  one  guinea ; the  subscription, 
2s.  Gd.  per  mouth.  Mr.  Joseph  Newton,  foreman 
of  the  coining  rooms.  Royal  Mint,  is  president; 
and  Mr.  John  Jones,  of  Messrs.  Grissell’s,  Wharf- 
road,  City-road,  secretary  of  tbe  Association. 


SMALL-POX. 

The  great  increase  and  continuance  of  small- 
pox^ are  causing  much  anxiety,  and  in  many 
parishes  notices  have  been  issued  directing  atten- 
tion to^  the  necessity  of  vaccination.  Knowing 
something  of  the  feelings  of  the  poor  (who 
suffer  most),  we  may  say  tliat  in  addition  to 
much  carelessness  in  taking  the  children  to  be 
vaccinated,  doubts  exist  respecting  the  effec- 
tiveness of  vaccination,  and  fear  lest  other  and 
permanent  diseases  may  be  generated.  These 
matters  are  well  worthy  of  immediate  consider- 
ation, aud  means  should  bo  used  to  set  the  public 
mind  at  rest  on  the  matter.  In  several  neigh- 
bourhoods occupied  by  the  poorest,  owing  to  un- 
wholesome conditions  and  other  causes,  tbe  de- 
teriorated condition  of  a large  number  of  children 
18  deplorable.  Scrofula  and  other  complaints 
affect  so  many  constitutions,  that  it  is  not  a very 
easy  thing  to  find,  witliout  looking  abroad,  a suffi- 
cient number  of  healtby  children  from  whom  to 
procure  the  necessary  quantity  of  good  vaccine. 
Ihe  sum  allowed  to  the  medical  men  who  attend 
to  thp  vaccination  of  districts,  is  small,  and  does 
not  induce  much  care.  The  present  Act,  it  is 
said,  cannot  be  properly  carried  out : it  is,  in  fact 
unworkable.  ’ 


TIMBER  MEASURING  IN  IRELAND. 

ToHCuiifG  the  “ string  and  calliper  ” war  now 
raging  between  the  Dublin  builders  and  the 
Messrs._  Martin  .and  Son,  timber  merchants  in 
tliat  city,  and  in  addition  to  the  particulars 
already  given,  we  find  that  Mr.  Barcroft,  timber 
broker  and  measurer,  in  reply  to  tbe  request  of 
the  Association,  writes;  “In  accordance  with  an 
experience  extending  over  twenty-five  years,  I 
have  found  a difference  in  favour  of  the  string  of 
from  five  to  twenty-five  per  cent.,  according  as 
timber  was  squared  or  wany,  and  agree  with  Mr. 
Challouer  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a sworn 
measurer  to  act  between  merchant  and  purchaser, 
to  prevent  frauds  being  practised  by  unprincipled 
parties,  especially  upon  public  companies.”  Mr 
Barcroft  proposes  a deputation  of  builders,  retail 
timber  mercliuiits,  and  cabinet  makers,  to  wait 
upon  Messrs.  Martin,  with  a view  to  amicable 
amangemeut.  One  in  the  Trade  replies  to  Mr. 
Cballoner  s letter  that  he,  being  a Liverpool 
timber-broker,  takes  an  unseHi>h(?)  interest  in 
the  Dublin  timber  trade,  aud  that  having  an 
aversion  to  a change  that  would  dispense  with 
ns  services,  be  leaves  the  public  to  judge  liow  far 
his  statements  may  be  biassed.  Fimtlier,  that  the 
custom-house  officer  who  measures  by  “calliper” 
ought  to  be  protection  enough  between  merchant 
and  trader  without  the  intervention  of  a second 
me-asurer  at  cost  to  the  latter.  Timber  is  sold  by 
calliper  in  all  the  Irisli  markets  and  the  English 
ports  except  Liverpool;  aud  concludes  that  Mr. 


Challoner  is  not  to  be  blamed,  being  only  attend- 
ing to  bis  business  in  trying  to  divert  the  trade 
to  Liverpool. 


IRISH  NEWS. 

The  Enniskillen  terminus  of  the  Dundalk  and 
Enniskillen  Railway,  recently  erected  from  designs 
by  Mr.  William  G.  Murray,  architect  to  the  com- 
pany, is  an  important  structure,  with  a platform 
towards  rails  extending  300  feet,  and  a similar 
frontage  towards  street.  The  main  building — 
which  is  two  stories  high  — comprehends,  on 
ground-floor,  a central  booking-office,  30  by  17, 
approached  under  a covered  way  or  verandah 
from  tho  exterior,  aud  wings  with  gentlemen’s 
and  ladies’  waiting-rooms,  left-luggage  room,  and 
master’s  kitchen,  respectively,  with  spacious 
apartments  for  tbe  m.ister  above  likewise ; toge- 
ther with  one-story  wings  contaiuing  refresh- 
ment-room, kitchen,  and  yard,  at  one  side, 
approached  from  platform  ; and  superintendent’s 
office,  porter’s  stores,  water-closets,  &c.,  at  the 
other.  The  expenditure  was  about  -1,500?.,  and 
the  materials  employed,  limestone,  from  Car- 
rickrea  quarry,  hammer-dressed,  with  Caimmore 
quaiTy  sandstone  for  quoins,  window  and  door 
opes,  chimneys,  bases,  &c.  The  same  company 
have  also  erected  stations  atBallybav  (cost  1,700?.), 
Newbliss  (ditto),  Clones  (2,500?.),  Newtown  But- 
ter (1,-iOO?.),  and  Lisiiaskea  (1,500?.).  Mr.  .John 
Jiolan,  of  Dublin,  the  builder  of  all.  The  above- 
amounts are  exclusive  of  extras. 


COMPETITION  FOR  THE  HARTLEY  INSTI- 
TUTION,  SOUTHAMPTON, 

We  have  received  several  letters  directing- 
attention  to  a preposterous  communication  ad- 
dressed to  the  Hampshire  Independent,  the  object 
of  which  is  set  forth  in  this  e.xtriict  from  it : — " I 
do  not  object  to  plans  being  obtained  through 
public  competition,  yet  I most  decidedly  think  a 
preference  should  he  given  to  a local  arcJdtecty 
provided  his  design  embodies  the  requirements  as 
set  forth  in  the  scheme  issued  by  tbe  council,  and 
that  it  will  not  exceed  in  cost  tho  sum  at  their 
disposal.”  And  he  goes  on  to  request  the  com- 
mittee without  fail  to  include  amongst  tbe  designs 
“selected  for  their  final  consideration  those  sent 
in  by  the  architects  of  the  town,”  sliowing  the 
value  he  attaches  to  the  fact  that  the  drawings 
are  submitted  under  mottoes. 

AVe  cannot  suppose  that  such  a communication 
will  prevent  the  council  from  coming  to  a decision, 
on  the  merits  of  the  designs  alone ; but  it  is  a& 
well  that  the  peculiar  views  which  exist  on  the 
subject  of  competition  should  be  kuown. 


SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION  TO  THE 
INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES. 

ExAiiiNATiONS  of  teachers  in  competency  to 
afford  scientific  instruction  to  the  industrial 
classes  were  held  at  the  “South  Kensington” 
Museum  in  November  and  December  Inst.  The 
certificates  are  of  three  grades,  giving  tbe  teacher 
who  obtains  them  annual  payments,  whilst  teach- 
ing, ot  10?.,  15?.,  and  20?.  for  each  subject.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  successful  candidates  in 
the  first  two  subjects  : — 

SUBJECT  I. 

Practical  Plane  and  Descriptive  r.enmetry,  Mechanical 
and  .Machine  Drawing,  ami  Building  Construction. 

SuDDivistojJ  I.  — Prnclical  Plane  anti  Detcri^lice 
Grometrj/. 

Nine  candidates,  all  of  wlmni  failed. 

Subdivision  II. — ifcckunical  and  tllachine  Dratcirg, 

Second  Grade  Cer/i/ica^e.— Wasliington  Hudson,  Eagle 
Foundry,  Ilmit-street,  Manchester.  Four  failed. 

Subdivision  HI. — Pnilding  Conulruetion , or  Fraelical 
Architecture. 

Second  Grade  Ctin'i/^cafe.— Washington  Hudson,  Eaglc- 
Fouiidry,  Iliiiit-street,  MaiichC'ter. 

Third  Grade  Ccrlijieate.—\\d\mm  H.  Goodwin,  Marquis 
of  Salisbury’s  School,  Hatfield.  Four  failed. 

SUBJECT  H. 

Physics,  Mechanical  and  Experimental. 

Sunni  VI  SION  I. — Alechunical  Phgeics. 

Second  Grade  Certificate.— UH3.C  Seaman,  18,  Cumming- 
street,  Pentonville;  Bentham  Simpson,  St.  Matthew’s 
School,  Bethnal-grccn. 

Third  Grade  Joseph  Hough,  Mechanics’ 

Institute,  Leeds;  W.iiter  Jeftery,  Blue  Coat  Hnspital, 
Gloucester;  Edward  Atkins,  St.  Martin’s  School,  Leices- 
ter; Moses  Pullen,  National  School.  Painswicic,  Stroud; 
Robert  J.  Nelson,  Navigation  School,  Mercerb’-street, 
Bhadwell.  Five  failed. 

Sub -DIVISION  11. — Experimental  Phgsict. 

Firtf  Grotle  Crrfi^cafe.— Walter  Jeffery,  Blue  Coat  Hos- 
pital, Gloucester. 

Second  Grade  Ceriijtcale. — Bentham  Simpson,  St. 
Matthew’s  School,  Bethiial-greeii;  George  C.  T.  Bartley, 
I,  Rectiiry-place,  St^kc  Newington. 

Third  Grade  Certificate.  — Isaac  Kerhy,  St.  Mary’s 
School,  Putney;  Edward  Atkins,  St.  Martin’s  School, 
Leicester,  SLx  failed. 
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THE  STONE  USED  IN  'WESTMINSTEB 
ABBEY. 

Qn  reading  yonr  report  of  the  proceedings  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, in  your  edition  of  the  2-lth  ult.,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  stone  partly  used  in  the  erection 
of  Westniiiister  Abbey,  and  described  by  Mr.  Scott 
as  “ Beer  or  Bur,  and  from  Stapleton,  which  he 
supposed  to  bo  near  Pontefract,”  must  be  the  Beer 
and  Silverton  stones,  the  same  as  used  in  building 
Exeter  Cathedral;  for,  according  to  the  Fabric 
Rolls  of  that  beautiful  work,  it  appears  that  it  was 
built  of  stone  iVom  different  quarries;  the  walls, 
of  Beer,  near  Colyton,  Devon;  the  vaulted  roof, 
from  the  quarry  at  Silverton,  in  the  same  county; 
and  the  clustered  and  small  pillars,  with  their 
eapitals  (idly  supposed  to  be  artiticial  composition), 
from  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  in  Dorsetshire. 

I hope  these  few  remarks  may  be  of  some  value 
in  deciding  the  exact  locality  from  which  the 
atone  used  in  Westminster  Abbey  was  taken. 

ThOMAG  G.  BROVTNINa. 


APPEAL  AGAINST  CONVICTION  OF 
WORKMEN  FOR  INTIMIDATION. 

At  the  Surrey  Sessions,  on  the  16th  instant, 
the  appeal  of  Jenkins,  Stanley,  and  Davis,  society 
men,  against  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Elliott,  was 
heard,  in  the  New  Court,  before  Mr.  J.  E.  Johnson 
and  a full  bench  of  magistrates.  The  appellants 
in  this  case  belong  to  the  Builders’  Society,  for 
the  protection  of  the  men  on  the  late  strike  and 
lock-out;  and  on  the  9th  of  November  last  they 
were  all  charged  at  the  Lambeth  police-court 
with  using  threats  and  intimidation  to  John  Hoy", 
a bricklayer  and  a non-society  man;  and  the  case 
having  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
Elliott,  the  sitting  magistrate,  he  sentenced 
Stanley  and  Jenkins  to  one  month  each,  and  Davis 
to  fourteen  days.  The  appeal  lasted  nearly  the 
whole  day. 

Mr.  Robinson,  for  the  appellants,  contended 
that  it  would  he  much  better  for  the  Court  to  let 
the  matter  drop  by  the  men  entering  into  their 
recognizances.  The  strike  was  now  over  (?),  and  the 
men  saw  their  folly,  and  he  was  sure  that  a repeti- 
tion would  not  occur.  The  charges  against  the 
defendants  could  not  be  supported,  therefore  he 
now  suggested  that  the  appeal  should  stand  over, 
with  the  view  of  its  ulterior  abandonmeut. 

Mr.  Knapp  objected  to  that  course.  It  had 
been  clearly  shown  to  the  magistrates  that  in- 
timidation hud  been  used,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  the  case  should  proceed. 

The  Court  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  the 
evidence,  accordingly,  was  re-heard.  At  the 
close, — 

The  chairman  said  that  the  Court  was  unani- 
mous in  their  judgment,  and  confirmed  the  con- 
victions; and  they  regretted  that  a body  of  men 
should  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  combine  for 
such  a purpose,  and  hoped  it  would  not  occur 
again. 

The  defendants  were  then  taken  into  custody. 
Jenkins  and  Stanley  stand  committed  for  one 
month,  and  Davis  fourteen  days,  with  hard 
labour. 


ACTION  FOR  DILAPIDATIONS. 

HIS  EOYAl  HIGHNESS  ALBERT  EDWARD,  PRINCE 
OF  WALES,  V.  UEATUEE. 

Tuns  was  a suit  promoted  in  the  Sheriff’s  Court,  on 
behalf  of  Ins  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a-*  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  for  dilapidations  arising  under  five  leases, 
comprising  thirty-one  houses  at  Kennington,  in  Surrey. 
The  damages  were  laid  at  1,000/.  The  first  count  of  the 
declaration  recited  a lease  of  -fth  March,  1833,  between 
his  Majesty  King  William  IV.,  of  the  one  part,  three  officers 
of  the  Duchy  of  Com  wall  on  the  second  part,  and  the  de- 
fendant of  the  other  part ; and  a demise  of  lllteen  houses 
in  Golden’s-place,  Chcster-strcer,  Kennington,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  manor  of  Kennington, 
and  part  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  duchy.  There 
were  the  usual  conditions  as  to  repairs,  and  the  other 
counts  recited  at  length  the  demise  of  the  other  houses 
held  by  the  defendant  under  the  duchy.  It  alleged  that 
the  reversion  expectant  on  the  determination  of  the 
term  had  become  vested  in  ttie  plaintiff  in  right  of  his 
Ducliy  of  Cornwall ; and  the  breach  set  fortli  was  that — 
whilst  the  plaintiff  was  so  seized  of  reversion,  and  whilst 
the  defendant  was  possessed  of  the  premises,  and  before 
suit  was  commenced— he  did  not  sufficiently  repair  ac- 
cording to  the  covenants,  and  the  premises  in  conse- 
quence became  ruinous  and  decayed,  &c. 

Sir  W.  J.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Garth  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Lyon,  Barnes,  and  Ellis, 
of  Spring-gardens,  solicitors  to  the  Duchy.  The  defend- 
ant was  not  represented,  and  the  only  question  was  as 
to  damages.  The  evidence  was  of  the  usual  character  as 
to  dilapidations,  and  the  jury  assessed  the  damages  at  300/. 


Glass. — A steel  drill,  hardened  and  used  with- 
out drawing  the  temper,  will,  if  the  point  be 
kept  wet,  drill  ordinary  glass.  Window  glass 
oflers  greater  resistance  to  drilling  than  glass 
which  is  much  thicker. 


goalis  |jlc«ifa,cb. 

Practical  PemarJes  on  Selfries  and  Plngers  ; with 
an  Appendix  on  Chiming.  With  Illustrations. 
By  the  Rev.  11.  T.  Ellacombe,  M.A.  &c.  Bell 
& Daldy,  186,  Fleet-street,  London.  1859. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Ellacomhe  is  a well-known  autho- 
rity on  the  subject  of  bells  and  bell-ringing,  as 
many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aw'are,  even 
from  our  own  pages.  A pastorly  desire  to  re- 
form the  moral  characters  of  the  “ idle  and 
di'unken”  bellringers  appears  to  have  actuated 
the  reverend  gentleman,  no  less  than  his  interest 
in  the  subject  of  bells  and  belfries.  The  book 
under  notice  contains  a set  of  rules  for  ringers 
which  it  would  he  worth  w'hile  for  others  of  our 
many  clerical  readers  to  consult,  as  well  as  re- 
marks on  the  formation  of  belfries  useful  to  our 
architectural  readers.  The  Appendix  gives  a full 
account  of  an  ingenious  plan  of  chiming  devised 
by  Mr.  Ellacomhe. 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase  “ a peal”  has  curi- 
onsly  changed. 

“ With  the  half  wheels  the  bells  were  not  raised 
to  a set  pull,  but  rung  a little  above  stock  level 
and  kept  there  a certain  time,  and  then  ceased; 
and  so  the  ringing  would  be  continued,  and  each 
time  of  its  repetition  was  called  a peal;  and  sup- 
posing this  to  be  correct,  it  is  more  easy  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  so  many  peals  in  a day.” 

"The  ringing  even  of  a single  bell  for  any 
length  of  time  would  bo  called  a peal,  and  so  it  is 
now'  termed,  particularly  in  the  North,  where 
single  bells  prevail.” 


VARIORUM. 

“ Les  Grandes  Usines  de  France,”  partie  Ire : 
Algar,  Clements-lane,  London.  Under  this  title 
it  is  proposed  to  describe  and  illustrate  the  most 
important  manufactures  of  France.  The  first 
part  contains  an  interestiug  account  of  the 
Oobelins  manufiictory,  with  several  engravings. 

The  current  number  of  the  Ecclesiologist 

contains  two  interesting  views  of  the  Choir  of 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  as  proposed  to  be  fitted  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Scott,  one  looking  westward, 
showing  screen  and  stalls,  the  second  look- 
ing eastward,  showing  reredos  and  throne. 

Part  3rd  of  the  new  and  rewritten  issue  of 
"Ure’s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Mines”  (Longman  & Co.)  has  been  published  for 
January.  It  extends  from  "Boring”  to  “Calomel,” 
and  contains  an  excellent  article  on  “ Brick,” 
illustrated  by  engravings  of  brick-making  ma- 
chinery. “Brass”  and  “ Cable  ” also  form  articles 

of  some  importance. “ Lever’s  Year-book  and 

Railway  and  Mining  Almanac  ” (Thomsons,  Mar- 
ket-street, Manchester),  is  a useful  compendium, 
for  1860,  of  facts  relating  to  railways,  mines, 
metals,  minerals,  bridges,  tunnels,  breakwaters, lic. 
with  list  of  railway  olficials;  literary,  scientific, 
aud  philosophical  institutions,  and  their  oflicers; 
returns  of  imports  and  exports,  &c.  It  contains 
two  horrible  caricatures,  however,  of  Brunei  and 
Stephenson,  which  it  would  have  been  much  better 
without,  and  which,  we  dare  say,  most  purchasers 

of  any  taste  will  tear  out  for  themselves. 

Amongst  a heap  we  observe  two  pamphlets 
on  the  “Great  Ship”  great  squabble, — one 
titled  “Two  Letters  to  the  Shareholders,  from 
L.  S.  Magnus;”  the  other,  “Minutes  of  Proceed- 
iugs  ” of  the  meeting  of  13th  December,  with  “ A 
Critical  Notice,”  by  11.  Gucdallti.  We  have  no 
intention,  however,  to  trouble  our  readers  with 
these  unfortunate  misunderstandings,  and  can 
only  express  a hope  that,  now  that  the  directors 
have  resigned,  aud  a committee  been  appointed  by 
the  shareholders,  matters  will  he  placed  upon 
a better  footing,  and  the  Great  Ship  principle 
obtain  a fair  trial.  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  we  observe, 
is  not  inclined  to  be  altogether  silent  under 
the  share  of  opprobrium  he  has  come  in  for  in 
the  squabble,  but  has  published  a kind  of 
report  of  his  own  on  the  state  aud  merits 
of  the  big  ship,  which,  he  says,  it  was  never  in- 
tended should  be  completed  till  after  her  trial- 

trip. A reprint  of  “Experiments  on  the 

Comparative  Tensile  Strength,  See.,  of  Steel  and 
Wrought  Ivon,  by  Messrs.  Robert  Napier  & Sons,” 
from  the  “ Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  En- 
gineers of  Scotland,  Vol.  II.”  and  noticed  by  us 
on  a previous  occasion,  has  been  published  by 

Mackenzie,  Howard-street,  Glasgow. “Country 

Trips,”  by  W.  J.  Pinks  (Pickburn,  35,  Rosoman- 
street,  Clerkenwell),  is  the  first  volume,  just 
issued,  of  a little  work  comprising  a series  of  de- 
scriptive visits  to  places  of  interest  in  various 
parts  of  England.  It  contains  some  pleasant 
reminiscences  connected  with  various,  more  or  less, 
well-known  localities. 


Pisnltanra. 

St.  DoTJLorGn’s  Church,  Co.  Dublin. — The 
preliminary  arrangements  of  the  committee  for 
the  restoration  of  this  stone-roofed  church  are 
stated  to  be  progressing  satisfactorily,  aud  the 
necessary  funds  will  be  soon  forthcoming.  It 
would  seem  to  he  a matter  for  much  congratula- 
tion that  this  ancient  relic,  perhaps  the  most  per- 
fect in  Ireland,  should  be  rescued  from  ruin;  but 
it  would  be  better  it  should  be  left  alone  than 
undergo  the  process  prevalent  now-a-days.  We 
trust  that,  if  touched  at  all,  it  will  be  confided  to 
an  experienced  antiquarian  architect. 

The  Queen’s  Room  at  the  Princess’s 
Theatre. — Determined  at  any  rate  to  deserve 
Royal  favour,  and  to  show  his  desire  to  obtain  it, 
Mr.  Harris  has  fitted  up  a handsome  aud  spacious 
retiring-room  in  close  proximity  to  the  Queen’s 
box.  It  includes  what  was  formerly  Mrs.  Charles 
Kean’s  dressing-room  (the  partition  has  been  re- 
moved), and  is  furnished  with  handsome  chairs, 
looking-glasses,  console  tables,  a table  of  looking- 
glass  in  the  centre,  and  chandeliers.  The  walls 
are  bung  with  a light  paper  with  gold  spots, 
formed  into  panels,  with  a rich,  though  somewhat 
heavy,  border  of  flowers.  The  whole  is  creditable 
as  well  to  Messrs.  Rogers  & Dean,  by  whom  the 
work  has  been  done,  as  to  the  spirit  and  enterprise 
of  the  lessee. 

Iron  Nails  in  Wooden  Ships. — M.  Kuhlman 
asserts  that  the  use  of  iron  nails  in  building 
wooden  ships  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their 
decay.  The  rotting  or  decay  of  wood  is  a process 
of  slow  combustion  or  oxidation  ; and  M.  Kuhl- 
man considers  that  the  iron  nails  act  as  carriers 
for  oxygen,  and  introduce  it  into  the  substance  of 
the  timber.  By  contact  with  water  and  air  the 
iron  is  rapidly  converted  into  a sesquioxide.  In 
this  state  it  yields  a portion  of  its  oxygen  to  the 
wood,  and  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxide, 
which  further  action  of  air  and  moisture  converts 
it  to  the  sesquioxide,  and  so  the  process  goes  on, 
by  a sort  of  catalysis. 

Leeds  Town-hall  Bell. — The  Victoria  beU, 
cast  for  the  Leeds  Town-hall  by  Messrs.  Warner 
and  Sons,  of  Cripplegate,  London,  has  at  last  been 
permanently  fixed  in  the  tower,  and  can  now  be 
rung,  tolled,  or  chimed,  on  special  and  festive  occa- 
sions, and  applied  to  denote  the  hour  so  soon  as 
the  clock  shall  Lave  been  fixed  by  Mr.  Dent.  The 
instruction  to  Messrs.  Warner,  by  the  Town-hall 
Committee,  was  to  provide  a bell  of  4 tons,  and 
they  have  produced  one  of  4 tons  1 owt.  llh.  The 
design  for  the  bell  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Boswell, 
the  foreman  of  the  establishment,  under  whose 
superintendence  It  was  cast.  Its  composition  was 
3ilbs.  of  cake  copper  to  11b.  of  tin.  The  note 
produced,  B natural,  is  said  to  be  rich,  full,  and 
sonorous.  The  diameter  of  the  bell  is  6 feet 
2 inches,  height  5 feet,  thickness  of  sound-bow 

6 inches,  and  weight  of  clapper  (which  is  of 
wrought-iron)  1 cwt.  Upon  one  side  of  the  waist 
there  is  a profile  of  her  Majesty,  and  upon  the 
other  the  royal  coat  of  arms  and  Messrs.  Warners’ 
patent.  The  bell,  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
brought  down  to  Leeds  in  the  last  week  of  August, 
and  successfully  raised,  and  fixed  temporarily  for 
trial,  on  the  30th  of  that  month.  But  beyond 
this  and  the  first  trial,  little  further  was  done 
until  last  week,  when  the  bell  was  permanently 
hung  upon  a wheel,  aud  provided  witli  the  appa- 
ratus by  which  it  may  be  rung.  The  wheel  is 
10  feet  in  diameter,  or  30  feet  in  circumference, 
having  two  grooves  for  a couple  of  ropes,  by 
means  of  wduch  the  hell  may  be  efi’ectually  rung, 
as  it  has  already  been.  It  is  believed  that  the 
bell  will  be  heai-d  a distance  of  about  six  miles 
when  rung;  and,  when  tolled  or  chimed,  three  or 
four  miles.  It  has  the  advantage,  which  the  more 
unwieldy  bells  do  not  possess,  of  being  perfectly 
undei  control.  The  Great  Peter,  of  York  Minster, 
which,  excepting  Big  Ben  of  Westminster,  is  the 
largest  and  heaviest  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(weighing  27,0001bs.,  or  nearly  three  times  the 
Victoria  bell,  and  having  a diameter  of  7 feet 

7 inches),  is  practically  rendered  almost  valueless, 
owing  to  its  ponderous  w'eight,  and  can  only  be 
tolled,  not  rung.  Great  Tom  of  Oxford  was  re- 
hung  in  1834,  hut  it  was  only  rung  three  parts 
up,  w’hen  the  wheel  gave  way ; and  since  then  the 
bell  has  been  chained  down  by  order  of  the  church 
authorities,  though  occasionally  tolled,  like  the 
Great  Peter,  with  a hammer.  Great  Tom  of  Lin- 
coln, which  weighs  12,0001bs.,  and  the  great  bell 
of  St.  Paul’s,  which  weighs  ll,5001bs.,  and  has  a 
diameter  of  9 feet  aud  a circumference  of  28  feet, 
are  in  the  same  undignified  condition,  and  simply 
strike  the  hours.  The  cost  of  the  Leeds  bell  and 
fittings  we  understand  will  be  about  1,000^. 
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South  KensingtorMuseusi.— During  the  week 
ending  l-lth  Jiiniiary,  the  visitors  luive  numbered 
12,561. 

St.  Philip’s,  Clekkenwell.  — St.  Philip’s 
Church  has  been  closed  for  some  time  past  for  the 
re-arrangement  of  the  interior.  The  pews  and  huge 
erection  in  front  of  the  altar,  the  pulpit,  prayer- 
desk,  and  clerk’s  desk,  have  been  removed,  and 
replaced  with  open  benches,  pulpit,  choir  stalls, 
*tc.  The  architect  is  Mr.  \V.  Butterfield.  Mr. 
John  J.  Austin  is  tlie  churchwarden.  The  church 
will  be  reopened  on  the  26th  instant. 

Liverpool  Architectueal  Society.  — The 
seventh  meeting  of  the  session  of  this  society 
took  place  on  Wednesday  night,  28th  ult.,  at  the 
Itoyal  Institution,  Colquitt-street,  Mr.  Barry  pre- 
siding. After  the  transaction  of  some  routine 
business,  Mr.  .1.  Audslcy  road  the  second  part  of 
his  paper  on  “ Colour,  as  applied  to  Ecclesiastical 
Decorations ; and  the  History  and  Practice  of 
that  Art.”  Mr.  Audsley,  in  his  paper,  considered 
the  art  principally  in  its  modern  application,  and 
illustrated  his  subject  by’  several  drawings. 

Institution  op  Natal  Aechitects. — A meet- 
ing, principally  of  shipbuilders  and  the  shipbuild- 
ing officers  of  her  Majesty’s  dockyards,  has  been 
held  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  tlie  establishment 
of  an  Institution  of  Naval  Architects.  Sir  John 
Pakington,  the  Earls  of  Ellenborough  and  Hard- 
wicke,  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  aud  Jlr. 
H_..  T.  L.  Corry  have  accepted  vice-presidentships. 
With  these  are  also  associated,  as  vice-presidents, 
several  professional  and  scientific  gentlemen  ; and 
it  has  been  resolved  to  offer  the  presidentship  to 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  managing 
council  consists  exclusively  of  professional  gentle- 
men, and  includes  the  master  shipwrights  of  all 
her  Majesty’s  dockyards  and  several  of  their  assist- 
ants, the  principal  surveyors  of  Lloyd’s  Shipping 
Register  Office,  &c.  Mr.  J.  D’Aguiiar  Samuda, 
shipbuilder,  of  Millwall,  has  been  nominated 
treasurer.  With  the  council  are  connected  Mr. 

J oseph  Maud  slay  and  Mr.  .1 . Maegregor ; and  to  these 
names  have  been  added  those  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong, 
Captain  E.  P.  Halsted,  11. N.,  and  Captains  Sullivan 
and  Walker,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  will  he 
invited  to  become  associates  of  the  council.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Reed,  the  naval  editor  of  the  ATechaiiic's 
Magazine,  ia  the  secretary. 

The  New  Goveunment  Buildings  at  Port 
Adelaide  (South  Australia).— The  foundations 
of  the  new  custom-house,  police-station,  and  the 
local  court  at  Port  Adelaide  being  completed,  tbe 
chief  stone  has  been  laid.  The  building  has  a 
frontage  to  tbe  commercial-road  of  135  feet,  and 
to  St.  Vincent-street  of  86  feet  6 inches.  The 
centre  portion  of  the  frontage  (o  the  Commercial- 
road  is  occupied  by  the  court-house.  The  court- 
room is  36  feet  by  28  feet.  The  height  of  this 
part  of  the  building,  from  the  ground  to  the  ridge 
of  the  roof,  is  26  feet,  above  which  the  cupola  is 
raised  20  feet  additional.  On  either  s'de  of  the 
court-house  are  two-story  wing  buildings,  each 
3-1  feet  Ingh.  That  on  the  right  is  to  be  occupied 
by  the  custom-house,  having  on  the  ground-floor 
the  Long-room,  41  feet  10  inches  by  23  feet  10 
inches,  and  other  rooms.  Tlie  fittings  are  to  he  of 
Sydney  cedar.  On  the  left  side  of  the  court-house 
is  to  be  the  police-station.  The  whole  of  the 
buildings  are  to  be  surrounded  by  an  arcade  5 feet 
wide  in  the  clear,  supported  by  pillars  .and  arches. 
The  front  will  be  executed  in  rubble  stone,  with 
brick  cornices,  string  courses,  and  dressings.  The 
contractors  for  the  buildings  are  Messrs.  English 
& Brown,  The  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  Abbott, 
of  the  colonial  architect’s  office. 

The  Iron  Ieade. — There  are  125  furnaces  in 
blast,  in  the  iron  districts  of  Scotland,  which  are 
computed  to  have  produced  950,000  to  960,000 
tons  of  pig-iron  over  1859 ; and  the  demand  has 
well  nigh  kept  pace  with  this  produce,  which 
exceeds  1858  by  105,000  tons,  and  1857  by 
72,000  tons.  The  jirice  in  1857  was  70s.,  while 
the  ruling  rates  of  last  year  have  ranged  from 
47s.,  the  lowest  point,  to  58s.  9d.,  the  price 
obtained  in  the  dosing  week  of  December.  Tbe 
average  number  of  furnaces  in  blast,  in  the  South 
Staffordshire  district,  during  the  past  year,  was 
135,  which  produced  786,240  tons  of  pig-iron  • 
the  aver, age  number  of  furnaces  in  Shropshire  in 
iv  25,  which  produced  145,600  tousj  in 

the  Forest  of  Dean,  4 furnaces  in  blast,  which 
produced  23,296  tons;  making  a total  of  955,136 
tons  of  pig-iron  produced  during  the  year  in  these 
districts  : add  to  this  960,000  tons,  the  produce  of 
Scotland,  which  gives  a total  of  1,915.136  tons  • 
exclusive  of  the  produce  of  South  Wales,  North 
\\ale8,  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  North  Stafford- 
shire, and  the  Ulverstone  and  Clevelatul  districts. 


St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Southwark.  — The 
east  window  of  this  church  has  been  filled  with 
stained  glass  with  three  subjects,  from  the  life 
of  our  Lord,  viz. — the  Birth,  Ascension,  and  Cruci- 
fixion,— and  foliage,  with  diapered  ruby  and  blue 
for  backgrounds,  surrounded  by  borders.  The 
artist  employed  was  Mr.  Charles  Gibbs,  of  148, 
Maryleboue-road,  who  was  the  successful  com- 
petitor for  the  same. 

The  Gloucester  Water  Works  at  Wit- 
combe. — A slip  occurred,  some  time  ago,  at 
Witcombe,  and  another  has  just  occurred.  “ Tbe 
whole  system  of  operations,”  says  the  Gloucester 
Chronicle,  “seem  to  be  a gigantic  blunder;  and  a 
great  deal  of  public  indignation  is  expressed.  The 
highest  engineering  skill  in  the  kingdom  is  to  be 
consulted  on  the  matter.  A greater  portion  of 
the  soil  of  which  the  embankment  is  made  should 
have  been  burnt  before  it  had  been  put  together, 
for  under  present  circumstances  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  it  will  ever  form  a tenacious  mass.” 

The  Effect  of  the  Strike  on  the  Health 
of  Workmen’s  Families. — For  some  time  past 
the  Registrar  General  has  noticed  in  the  weekly 
bill  of  health  of  the  metropolis  the  number  of 
deaths  which  have  occurred  weekly  in  the  fami- 
lies of  hrickliiyers,  carpenters,  masons,  painters, 
and  plasterers, — trades  which  have  been  sensibly 
affected  by  the  strike.  The  number  of  deaths  of 
wiv'es  and  children  of  such  workmen  in  the  first 
week  of  tlie  new  year,  was  sixty-nine.  It  is  useful 
to  direct  attention  to  such  statistics,  as  showing 
the  effect  of  certain  conditions  upon  health.  It 
would  be,  therefore,  valuable  to  give,  at  the  same 
time  with  those  figures,  the  average  number  of 
deaths  amongst  the  children  and  wives  of  those 
belonging  to  the  trades. 

South  Australian  Association  of  Archi- 
tects, Engineers,  and  Survexohs.  — At  the 
first  monthly  meeting  of  the  second  year  of  the 
above  association  (tbe  lion.  Major  Freeling  in  tbe 
chair),  the  paper  promised  by  Mr.  Goyder  for 
this  meeting  not  having  been  forwarded  by  that 
gentleman,  Mr.  G.  E.  Hamilton  initiated  a discus- 
sion respecting  tbe  iron  ores  of  the  colony,  and 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  methods 
adopted  in  the  preparation  of  the  pig  iron  of 
commerce.  The  drift  of  his  argument  was  to 
show  that  the  probability  of  the  iron  ores  of  this 
colony  ever  being  manufactured  was  very  faint, 
for  reasons  that  he  advanced.  He  showed  that 
they  were  of  too  high  a percentage  of  iron  for 
successful  smelting.  At  the  close  of  his  remarks 
he  promised  at  an  early  day  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject in  a paper,  and  to  illustrate  it  by  diagrams; 
also  to  couple  with  it  bis  opinions  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  obtaining  coal  in  tlie  colony.  It  was 
ro.solved  that  the  committee  consider  the  proposi- 
tion of  sending  to  England  for  books  of  referepce, 
&c.,  and  to  be  prepared  with  a report  as  to  what 
books  they  recommend,  <tc.,  by  the  next  monthly 
meeting. 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  Dublin,  destroyed 
BY  Fire. — The  church  of  St.  Andrew,  commonly 
called  the  “ Round  Church,”  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire.  Smoko  was  first  observed  issuing  from  the 
roof.  The  spread  of  the  fire  to  the  roof  of  the 
square  wing,  at  the  rear  of  the  round  building, 
was  prevented  by  cutting  the  roof,  and  thus 
breaking  off  the  connection,  which  was  done  by 
the  firemen.  This  wing  is  separated  from  tbe 
body  of  the  clmrch  by  a stone  wall,  and  contains 
the  bc'lfry  and  the  vestry  rooms.  In  a short  time 
the  ruined  rootless  walls  of  the  round  building, 
together  with  the  burning  debris,  were  all  that 
remained  of  the  cliuvch.  The  entire  interior  of 
the  church,  including  pews,  galleries,  and  organ, 
were  reducid  to  a mass  of  chaired  ruins.  Provi- 
dentially, the  fire  did  not  break  out  until  after  all 
the  congregation  who  attended  the  Sunday 
morning  service  had  dispersed.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  and  an  alarm  of  fire  been  given  while 
the  clmrch  was  full,  fearful  consequences  might 
have  ensued,  as  tlie  only  means  of  exit  was  the 
one  large  door  in  the  front.  The  fire  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  from  a flue  in  the  roof.  The 
Round  Church,  which  no  longer  exists,  was  hnllt 
in  1793,  and  opened  for  public  worship  in  1807, 
at  ail  expense  of  22,000L  The  design  was  an 
imitation  of  tlie  Church  of  St.  Mary  de  Rotunilo 
at  Rome,  and  the  architect  was  Mr.  Francis 
Johnston.  Tlie  building  was  capable  of  accom- 
modating 1,200  persons.  It  was  insured  until 
about  two  years  ago.  It  is  hut  a few  weeks  since 
we  expressed  our  fear  of  hearing  more  about  the 
church  flues  ere  the  winter  was  over.  The  worst 
of  it,  too,  is  the  imminent  risk  of  fires  breaking  out 
during  divine  service ; for,  of  course  it  is  while 
tbe  flues  are  heated  for  service  that  the  fires 
break  out. 


PnoTOGRAPHic  Society  of  London. — This 
society  has  opened  its  annual  e.xhibitiou  of  photo- 
graphs in  the  gallery  of  the  old  Water-Colonr 
Society,  Pall-mall  East.  It  is  a very  good 
collection. 

Gab. — “ The  Town  Council  of  this  city,”  says 
the  Chester  Chronicle,  “ have  decided  on  adopting 
the  recent  Act  for  tbe  inspection  of  gas  meters. 
Many  complaints  are  made  that  gas  is  reduced  in 
price,  yet  that  the  quarterly  bills  increase  In 
amount.  The  dry  meter  is  said  to  be  the  best 
and  the  easiest  managed.”  Various  other  towns 

are  moving  in  this  matter. The  price  of  gas  at 

Winchester  has  been  reduced  from  Gs.  Gd.  to  6s., 
and  the  quality  of  the  gas,  it  is  said,  improved,  as 

well  as  the  quantity  increased. 'J'he  result  of 

the  gas  agitation  at  Inverness  is  now  partially 
realized,  the  price  being  reduced  to  7s.  6d.  per 
1,000  feet  for  tbe  public  lights.  No  reduction, 
as  yet,  has  been  made  to  the  private  consumer. 
Increase  of  Railway  Employment.  — The 
army  of  “railway  men”  which,  in  1848,  num- 
bered 52,688,  increased  in  ten  years  to  109,329. 
The  guards  and  brakesmen  increased  from  1,496 
to  3,747,  and  the  stationmasters  from  about  1,150 
to  2,679.  The  secretaries  and  managers  increased 
from  111  to  211.  Of  engineers  the  increase  was 
only  from  95  to  115.  Gatekeepers  increased  from 
-101  to  2,08-l-.  There  was  a falling  oft'  in  the  num- 
ber of  watchmen  and  policemen  from  2,475  to 
2,21-1.  Switchmen  increased  from  1,058  to  3,431. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  engine-drivers  was 
from  1,752  to  3,508. 

Cajucatura. — It  is  probable  that  almost  all 
the  popular  ideas  of  prime  ministers  and  leading 
politicians  have  been  monldcd  and  shaped  by  the 
caricaturist.  Who  does  not  know  the  pompous 
yet  kindly  Peel,  the  versatile  large-hearted  and 
large-brained  Henry  Brougham,  Russell,  or  Pal- 
merston, better  by  Leech’s  jiencil  than  by  any 
other  portrait  ? When  we  see  the  great  originals, 
we  are  disappointed  that  they  do  not  come  up  to 
the  woodcuts ; that  “ Para  ” is  not  so  jaunty,  nor 
Brougham  so  eccentric,  as  he  is  drawn.]  We  shape 
the  ideal  head  to  the  speech,  and  measure  the 
action  by  the  dress.  The  caricaturist  has  been  up 
earlier  than  the  historian,  aud  has  stolen  a march 
on  him.  He  inftuences  popular  knowledge,  though 
forgotten  : the  very  water  in  the  well  of  truth  is 
stained  by  his  ink;  aud,  to  the  end  of  time,  we 
shall  never  be  quite  sure  that  Pulmerston  does  not 
carry  a perpetual  hit  of  straw  in  his  mouth,  or 
that  the  nose  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was  not  as  red 
as  the  lattice  of  a country  roadside  inn,  so  dee]ily 
are  we  tinged  with  the  teachings  of  the  carica- 
turist.— The  Leader. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  at  No.  37,  Frederick-place,  Hampste.-iil- 
roacl,  for  Mr.  J.  Hawes.  Mr.  J.  Tanner,  ai'chitrct. 
Quantities  supplied:— 

Turner  & Sons <^105  12  0 

Balterbiiry  328  12  0 

Matthews  & Co 294  12  0 

R.  Lawrence  291  12  0 

Taylor^  2ij(i  12  0 


For  alterations  ami  additions  at  No.  35,  Frerierick- 
place,  Hampstead-road,  for  Mr.  J.  Hawes.  Mr.  J. 
Tanner,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Turner  & Sons ^197  12  0 

Baiterbury  U.*)  12  0 

Matthews  & Co 141  12  0 

R.  Lawrence  137  12  0 

1‘ayior  134  4 0 


Tenders  for  Suuthrrn  Outfall  SKu-er.—V:^  are  asked  to 
add,  to  the  list  of  contractors  who  tendered  for  this  work, 
the  name  of  Mr.  W,  Webster,  307,7uuL,  and  that  of  Mr. 
W.  Lavers,  315,000?.  Further,  that  the  amount  named 
by  Messrs.  Helling  & Yeoman,  was  425,484?. 

Buwes  — Sir:  In  justice  to  the  builders  whose 

tenders  for  works  at  Alderman  Sidney’s,  Bowes  Manor, 
appeared  in  your  paper  of  last  week,  may  I beg  the 
insertion  of  the  folio  wing  remarks The  lowest  tender, 
which  was  evidently  considerably  below  the  fair  value  of 
the  works  to  be  done,  was  not  accepted,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  forwarded  without  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Fidler,  in 
whose  name  it  appeared,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
the  ne.\t  lowest  tender,  that  of  Mr.  Carter,  has  been 
accepted.  Ed.mun-u  Woonriioaf,  Architect. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Han  anti  Slone— A sub4Criberaak.«  to  be  informed  what  is  the  beil 
ceoneiU  fur  etopplug  glass  in  atoue  work?  ‘'The  glass  Is  in  large 
xjuares,  and  is  put  into  rebates  (instead  of  grooves,  as  In  orJuiary 
glaslug  111  lead  work):  the  stone  is  Paiiiswick  Ueestone,  aud  the 
situation  is  one  of  the  mott  exposed,  being  ou  a hill.  I have  tried 
Portland  ceiueut,  but  it  will  not  adlu-ro  to  the  stone  sufllciBiilly,  and 
plaster  of  Paris  will  not  stand  the  effects  of  wet  and  frost,  esjtecially 
oa  the  sills  of  the  windows  where  the  wet  aocumuLates.” 

Anti-Uuuibng.— J.  G-- Oliver  PJiilcox  (we  have  no  i-ecoUection  of 
the  communication  refeired  tol.-Z.  (it  varies  ; from  11,  to  2 per  cent, 
is  not  an  umuiul  charge).— T.  L.  — E.  S.— Mr.  0.— C.  W.  C.  (it  n-ns  Jfr. 
Brunei  who  swallowed  a half-sovereign).— D.  A.— G.  P.- J.  N.— W.  P. 
W.  ){.  B.A.— V.  D.— Inquirer  (apply  to  Secretary  .at  No.  9,  Couduit- 
itrcet).-T.  W.  C.— J.  R.  C.  (we  shall  be  glad  toseo  the  drawlnga).— 
G.  D.  Bt.  (we  ate  forced  to  decline  advising  lu  private  cpie-stions).— 
Lady  L.-\y.  L.-W.  W.  -C.B.  A— J-  E.— T.  G.  A.-PraotUe.-J.  E.— 
J-  P.— F-  E-  H.  (thanks.  We  have  already  given  some  account  of  the 
southern  outlet  sewer  ; hut  will  use  a portinn). 
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VOL.  XVIII.— No.  886. 


Saltaire. 


UTTING  aside  the 
gigantic  size  of  the 
establishment  at  >Sal- 
taire,  it  exhibits  so 
many  other  points  of 
interest,  that  all  who 
go  to  Bradford,  or 
any  other  neighbour- 
ing town  in  thriv- 
ing, far-seeing,  hard- 
fighting  Yorkshire, 
should  visit  it.  The 
expenditure  which 
was  ventured  on,  to 
economise  labour,  to 
expedite  processes, 
to  obtain  complete- 
ness, and  to  ensure 
the  comfort  of  the 
3,000  persons  who 
are  engaged  in  the 
works,'  will  surprise 
but  the  wis- 


interest  the  mode  of  construction  adopted  in 
the  mill  proper,  to  render  it  fire-proof, — holloiv 
brick  arches  and  wrought  iron  girders  for  the 
floors  ; and  would,  probably,  grieve  with  us 
that  the  same  precaution  was  not  adopted 
throughout.  They  would  observe,  too,  the 
mode  in  which  fresh  air  is  admitted  to  each 
story,  and  the  foul  air  allowed  to  escape  ; and 
the  satisfactory  construction  of  the  great 
chimney.  Those  interested  in  machinery 
would  notice  the  prompt  adoption  of  new 
inventions ; the  beautiful  combing  machine, 
which  is  said  to  liave  cost  Mr.  >Salt  32,000/. ; 
the  arrangement  for  washing  the  wool,  and  for 
drying  it,— in  one  place  by  centrifugal  action, 
and  in  another  by  warm  air.  In  the  sorting- 
room  it  would  occur  to  them  that  some  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  to  free  the  air,  or  other- 
wise to  preserve  the  workmen  from  the  dust 
of  the  wool ; but,  generally  speaking,  they 
would  find  little  occasion  for  comment.  The 
care  with  which  all  advantages  are  husbanded 
is  shown  in  various  ways  ; in  thi.s,  for  example  ; 
that  the  water  resulting  from  the  processes, 
and  containing  fatty  matter,  which  was  for- 
merly allowed  to  run  to  waste  in  the  canal,  is 
now  collected  and  strained,  and  produces  2,U00/. 
a-year.  The  smoke  is,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
sumed ;the  heat  from  the  boilers  utilized  to  the 
greatest  extent. 

Leaving  the  mill,  there  will  be  found  4o0 
houses  for  the  people  engaged  ; a large  dining- 
hall  for  special  occasions,  at  present  used  as  a 


view,  soon  makes  it- 
self evident.  Our 
readers  do  not  re- 
quhe  to  be  told  that 
the  title  which  the 
mills  and  rising  town 
bear  gives  us  the 
lame  of  its  enterprising  founder,  Mr.  Titus 
salt,  M.P.,  and  that  of  the  locality,  the  beautiful 
'alley  of  the  Aire,  in  which  it  is  built.  It  is  a 
oke  against  the  Prince  Napoleon,  that  in  an 
iccount  he  gave  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855, 
le  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Titus  had  exhibited 
lome  magnificent  examples  of  salt ! The  place 
)f  which  we  are  spealdng  is  indeed  a magnifi- 
icnt  exhibition  of  Salt,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
:hat  he  may  long  live  to  enjoy  the  honour  it 
las  deservedly  gained  him.  In  a previous 
volume*  we  gave  a view  and  plan  of  the  mill, 
lUid  showed  how,  with  an  extension  of  the 
Leeds  and  Bradford  Eailway  in  front  of  it, 
iind  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  behind 
.t,  the  greatest  facilities  exist  for  bring- 
ing up  tlie  raw  materials  and  coal,  and  send- 
ing away  the  manufactured  goods,  while  plenty 
of  water  is  obtainable  for  the  steam-engines 
and  the  processes.  Take  a few  statistics,  all 
in  a heap,  and  get  an  idea  at  once  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  undertaking.  The  buildings  for 
the  works  cover  6^  acres.  The  main  range  of 
buildings — a fine  substantial  piece  of  work, 
itire-proof,  and  highly  creditable  to  Messrs. 
Lockwood  & Mawson,  the  architects— extends 
^550  feet  in  length  and  72  feet  in  height ; and 
ns  the  top  story  runs  over  the  central  entrance 
.archway,  and  reaches  the  whole  length  of  the 
juill,  we  get  a room  550  feet  in  length — 
the  longest  perhaps  in  Eui-ope  ; and,  looking 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  a fine  sight  it  is. 
'The  Weaving  Shed,  however,  attached  to  the 
imill,  eclipses  that  in  area;  for  here  we  have  in 
lone  apartment  2 acres, — room  to  dine  com- 
ifortably  7,000  persons.  In  the  Combing  Shed, 
lof  half  its  area,  Mr.  Salt  did  dine  3,500  per- 
isons,  when  the  building  was  first  brought  into 
.:use.  Men,  women,  and  children,  are  at  work 
I throughout  the  building;  steam-engines  of 
,1,250  horse-power  collectively  give  motion  by 
'2  miles  of  shafting  to  1,200  power  looms; 
.land  when  w’e  add  that  the  daily  produce  of 
Ithese  is  30,000  yards,  or  5,000  miles  annually  ; 
:in  other  words,  that  the  length  made  in  a 
•year  and  a half  is  more  than  enough  to  reach 
ifroin  one  side  of  our  globe  to  the  other,  if 
; there  were  a hole  through  the  middle  ; the 
hskill,  energy,  and  capital,  required  to  carry  on 
■ such  an  undertaking,  will  be  strikingly  evident. 

Profes.sional  visitors  would  examine  with 


many , ^ .... 

dom  of  it,  even  in  school-house  ; and  a costly  church,  with  a 
a financial  point  of  steeple  and  semicircular  portico  of  the  Corin- 
tliian  order,  at  the  west  end,— the  interior 
being  fitted  up  with  handsome  plaster-work 
and  scagliola  columns,  the  latter  well  executed 
by  Dolan,  of  Manchester. 

Returning  to  the  dwellings  for  an  instant,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  for  a cottage  with  three 
rooms  upstau’s  and  two  below,  the  sum  of  3s.  8d. 
a week  is  paid,  including  the  rates  and  w'ater- 
supply.  With  the  arrangement  of  the  houses 
no  fault  can  be  found  excepting  this,  that  the 
cesspool  system  is  in  use,  pending  the  deter- 
mination of  how  best  to  act  otherwise.  This 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  no  longer  ; and 
then,  if  careful  records  were  kept,  we  might 
expect  to  find  the  death-rate  in  Saltaire  a low 
one.  It  is  a noble  monument  of  private  enter- 
prise, liberality,  and  wisdom. 


’ Vol.  Xli.  p.  438. 


AN  ERMINED  ARCniTECT. 

We  are  not  about  to  confute  King  Solomon’s 
proposition,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,  by  an  announcement  that  a member  of  the 
architectural  profession  is  about  to  be  raised  to 
the  peerage  : we  simply  purpose  to  pursue  a train 
of  thought  suggested  by  a remark  made  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects. 
One  of  the  members  observed,  in  reference  to 
another,  that  had  he  attained  the  same  eminence 
in  the  profession  of  arms,  or  law,  that  he  had 
gained  in  his  own,  he  would  have  been  created  a 
peer  long  ago.  The  first  question  that  rises  to  the 
surface  out  of  the  host  engendered  by  this  obser- 
vation is— Why  so  ? How  far  do  the  services  of 
a soldier,  or  a lawyer,  exceed  those  of  an  architect 
in  a national  point  of  view  ? 

We  contend  that  architecture  conduces  as  much 
to  the  enduring  fame  of  a nation  as  military 
glory  ; and,  in  its  care  for  the  well-being  of  the 
people  in  their  homes,  tends  as  much  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  order,  as  legal  instruments 
do.  We  are  able  to  realize  the  grandeur  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  much  by  the  remains  of 
their  architecture — their  columns  of  agate,  alabas- 
ter, and  jasper, — irs  by  the  relation  of  warlike  deeds 
and  ciyic  virtues  in  those  portions  of  their  litera- 
ture that  are  preserved  to  usj  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Assyrians  and  Egyptiaus  iufiuitely  more  so. 
Their  soldiers  have  perished  in  numbers  nearly 
as  countless  as  the  sands  of  the  scorched  desert : 
the  papyrus  rolls  of  the  lawgivers  have  been  con- 
sumed by  tiracj  but  tbc  works  of  their  architects 
endure,  and  the  sun  still  casts  the  same  shadows 
from  the  imperishable  fabrics  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  that  it  did  4,000  years  ago.  We  ask  how  is 
the  greatness  of  a people  visible  to  foreigners,  if 
not  in  the  e.xtent  of  their  cities  and  grandeur  of 
their  buildings;  and  how  cau  it  be  made  evident 
to  future  generations  by  any  other  means  ? The 
Danes  conquered  the  country  as  well  as  the 
Romans;  but  we  have  formed  very  different  esti- 
mates of  the  two  races.  Simply  because  tbc  one 


has  bequeathed  us  but  a few  legends  relating  to 
their  conquests,  and  a few  names;  while  the  other 
has  left  us  traces  of  fifty  walled  towns,  with 
temples,  baths,  and  other  public  buildings  in  each. 
By  the  same  rule  posterity  would  think  but  little 
of  us  if  we  banded  down  a mere  territory  un- 
enriched with  buildings.  When  the  Crusaders 
arrived  at  Constantinople,  on  their  road  across 
Europe  to  the  Holy  Land,  they  were  overpowered, 
say  the  old  writers,  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
city.  The  gilded  minarets  of  the  mosques,  blazon- 
ing against  tbc  opal  sky,  appeared  to  them  to  re- 
present a land  of  enchantment.  A tented  plain 
could  not  have  produced  such  an  effect. 

We  are  next  tempted  to  inquire  bow  far  the 
popular  notion  of  an.  architect’s  acquirements 
represents  the  varied  learned  and  accomplished 
skill  he  should  possess.  W e suspect  that  few  super- 
ficial observers  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  in  the  matter  of  mathematics,  acoustics, 
the  laws  of  health,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
all  the  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  architecture  is 
more  exacting  than  either  of  the  professions  now 
contrasted  with  it.  If  a knowledge  of  the  dead 
languages  be  required  for  a study  of  the  law,  is  it 
not  equally  so  for  the  study  of  architecture  ? Are 
not  all  the  old  muniments  written  in  Latin,  and 
all  inscribed  stones  up  to  a certain  date  in  the 
same  tongue  ? Think  of  the  pale  tinted  chrouicles 
of  the  old  religious  houses,  perfumed  with  the 
scent  of  departed  centuries,  and  of  all  the  medimval 
memorials,  whether  on  stone,  on  glass,  on  wood, 
or  on  vellum  : are  they  not  all  written  in  Latin  ? 
Without  going  so  far  as  Vitruvius,in  hiswell-known 
treatise,  who  insisted  that  the  education  of  an 
architect  should  comprise  a mastery  of  the  whole 
circle  of  sciences,  we  repeat  that  his  learning  must 
be  very  comprehensive. 

The  importance  of  the  use  of  these  varied 
attainments  in  the  practice  of  an  architect  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated.  The  extent  of  the 
population  is  inlluenced  by  them  ; for,  if  efficient 
architects  were  in  all  cases  employed  to  super- 
intend the  erection  of  dsvelling-houses,  more 
especially  those  of  the  poor — too  often  run  up  by 
builders  in  careless  defiance  of  decency  and  health, 
a marked  diflerence  would  be  seen  in  the  number 
of  deaths  resulting  from  preventiblo  causes.  W’e 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  our  sovereign  lady  the 
Queen  would  he  in  possession  of  many  a regiment 
of  fine-grown  men,  whose  premature  loss,  as  proved 
by  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General,  is  conse- 
quent upon  utidrained  houses  and  unveutilated 
apartments.  Sorely  it  is  as  useful  to  rear  soldiers 
as  to  command  them. 

The  chance  of  sudden  loss  of  life  in  the  pursuit 
of  a profession  cau  scarcely  he  considered  to 
ennoble  it;  but,  if  it  be  so  estimated,  the  ai'chi- 
tect,  being  scarcely  less  exposed  to  it  than  the 
soldier,  must  be  proportionably  entitled  to  dis- 
tinction. Any  visitor  to  a large  building,  in  course 
of  erection,  must  be  struck  at  the  danger  to  life 
from  carelessness,  on  every  side.  A false  step  on  a 
scaffolding  stage,  the  fall  of  an  unbalanced  stone, 
momentary  dizziness  or  forgetfulness  on  a ladder, 
are  accidents  of  too  frequent  and  fatal  occurrence. 
Probably  Ely  Cathedral  is  never  visited  for  the 
first  time  unassociated  with  the  remembrance  of 
the  architect  who  lost  his  life  there.  William  de 
Sens  left  Canterbury  Cathedral  with  a broken  leg. 
And  there  are  other  instances  too  numerous  to 
mention.  We  remember  that  the  old  Greenwich 
pensioner  who  used  to  show  the  chapel  of  the 
hospital  always  recounted,  with  something  like 
martial  pride,  the  narrow  escape  of  the  painter’s 
life  in  the  execution  of  the  allegorical  decorations 
of  the  coiling. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  lives  of  her  Majesty’s 
subjects  are  as  much  in  the  keeping  of  architects  as 
they  are  in  that  of  their  other  “ brave  defenders,” 
the  army  and  navy.  A church,  built  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  resistance  and  pressure, 
falling  upon  a large  congregation,  would  do  as 
much  havock,  to  as  many  people,  as  a grand 
pitched  battle.  Or  insecure  foundations  for  a par- 
liament house  might  be  as  fatal  in  their  conse- 
quences as  an  undetected  gunpowder  plot.  And, 
by  way  of  inverting  our  examples,  proper  atten- 
tiou  to  the  philosophy  of  architecture,  as  shown  in 
its  sanitary  arrangements,  w'ould  ho  as  beneficial 
to  a nation  as  a long  season  of  peace. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  on  his  woolsack  has  always 
been  considered,  and  is,  a fine  sight;  and  so  is  a 
regiment  of  horsc-guurds,  their  tasselled  plumes 
fluttering  in  the  breeze,  and  their  cuirasses  glit- 
tering in  the  sunshine  as  their  steeds  curvet ; but 
they  must  both  give  precedence  to  architecture 
in  point  of  beauty.  Take  any  one  of  our  cathedrals, 
with  their  clustered  columns  and  vaulted  roofs, 
their  “ tracerie  of  lace,”  their  exquisite  propor- 
tions and  superb  details,  and  point  out,  if  you  car. 
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anwre  lovelyobjcct.  Theuowntliat  a mind  attuned 
to^  such  soul-filling  liarmony,  aud  capable  of  con- 
ceiving similar  creations,  cannot  be  unworthy  of 
a place  among  England’s  gifted  sons.  Wo  would 
not  be  nnderatiiod  to  affirm  that  architecture  has 
been  without  any  recognition  : on  the  contrary, 
the  barren  dignity  of  knighthood  has  been  fre- 
quently  awnnled  witliin  the  last  two  centuries; 

|".the  old  times  hcforo  us,  as  in  the  iuataiica 
of  n illiam  of  Wykehain,  honours  were  heaped 
upon  its  promoters,  if  not  professors;  but  in 
^dern  times  they  have  not  been  so  distiiignished. 
Considering  how  inseparably  history  is  associated 
with  architeetnre,  to  wimt  an  extent  contempo- 
rary and  posthumous  fame  depeod  upon  it,  and  in 
what  measure  the  population  is  influenced  by  the 
observance  of  its  laws,  it  cau  scarcely  be  denied 
that  the  dignity  of  the  inofessLoii,  is  not  UDeiititled 
to  ermine. 


[J.W.  28,  1860. 


works  which  have  been  noticed  in  our  pages.  lie 
says ° 

the  want,  among 


RUSKIX  ON  PERSPECTIVE.* 

It  has  been  somewhere  said,  on  the  occasion  of 
an  allusion  to  codifleation  of  laws,  that  not  less 
valuable  would  be  a distillation,  periodiciilly-,  of 
litorature, — the  essence  of  books  on  a given  sub- 
ject being  extracted,  and  codified  in  a new  work 
when  all  tlie  others  could  with  advantage  he 
burnt.  Thcro  may  bo  some  reason  in  this  view. 
v\e  would  have  public  libraries  instituted  in  far 
greater  number  than  at  present:  dooAs  should  be 
cheapened,  or  placed  within  reach  of  every  one 
desirous  to  be  instructed,  or  to  be  harmlessly 
amused  ; hut  the  multiplication  of  mori-s  on  the 

same  subject,  especially  those  which  are  professedly 

educational,  is  becoming  an  evil ; and  like  multi- 
tilde  m an  architectural  competition,  of  dcsiens 
wliK-iitime  will  not  allow  to  be  e.xamiued,  operates 
against  the  probability  of  wise  selection.  More 
indUStrioil.S  fYnTfitnnllrt..  — n f* 


f 1 ; 7 - ^"0  want,  amonj 

students  of  drawing,  of  a wvitten  code  of  accurate  per 
sjjcciivo  law;  the  modes  of  construction  in  cninmon  use 
being  various,  and.  for  some  problems,  insufflcleiit.  It 
would  have  been  desirable  to  draw  up  .such  a code  in 
popular  language,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  most  repul- 
sive difflciilties  of  the  subject;  but  finding  tliis  populari- 
zation would  be  iinposBible,  without  elaborate-figures  and 
inijg  e.xplauation.i,  such  as  I had  no  leisure  to  prepare,  I 
have  arranged  the  necessary  rules  in  ashortinatlKmatlcal 
mrm,  which  any  school-boy  ititty  read  through  in  a few 
days,  after  he  has  mastered  the  first  thcec  and  tlia  sixth 
books  (il  Rilr-li.l  <> 


Novv,  in  “ the  modes  of  construction,”  or  “ con- 
structions” (to  use  Mr.  Rtiskin’s  peculiar  phraseo- 
logy)  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  we  are  not 
aware  of  iiisnfficicucy  or  difficulty.  The  present 
work  would  leave  much  of  the  difficulty  which 
its  author  hopes  to  remove.  In  some  important 
stejjs  of  the  demonstration,  ns  in  what  relates  to 
the  practical  method  of  finding  the  “ sight-magni- 
tude of  obj’ects  on  the  “ measuring  liue,”  and 
the  use  of  “dividing-points,”  the  want  of  clear- 
ness which  we  speak  of  is  to  he  found;  and  the 
use  of  the  term  “ sight-line  ” in  lieu  of  horizontal 
line  and  “station-lino”  for  the  line  on  which 
would  he  mea.sured  the  direct  distance  of  tlie 
picture  or  the  object,  is  of  doubtful  advantage 

eriyiBirloi-ln.,.  tl.ni-  *l.«  r. . . , . , ® * 


EiWnrd  B.  Lamb,  of  3,  Hmde-street,  llancIicBtc 
square. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Phipps,  of  5,  Paragon-building 
Bath  ; and  Mr.  William  S.  Barber,  ofHanovI 
chambers,  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi  wei 
elected  Associates. 

I ho  President,  In  reference  to  the  election  i 
tellows  and  Associates  by  ballot,  expressed  h 
nope  that  in  future  members  would  not  leave  tL 
room  without  voting. 

Mr.  Godwin  observed  upon  this  subject,  tha 
there  could  be  no  possible  objection  to  membei 
exercising  their  privilege  of  “ black-balling,”  s 
ong  as  the  result  of  the  ballot  represented  th 
general  opinion  of  the  meeting ; but  if  gentleme: 
continiMd  the  practice  of  leaving  the  room  befor 
the  ballot,  a display  of  personal  feeling  on  the  par 
of  two  or  three  gentlemen  might  at  any  tim- 
exclude  a very  efficient  and  desirable  member 
whereas  if  the  general  body  remained,  the  opinioi 
° ur  majority  might  he  in  his  favour. 

Lewis  (honorary  secretary)  read  f 
list  of  donations  to  the  library,  and  called  atten- 
tion to  some  beautiful  specimens  of  wood-carvinc 
by  Mr.  W Perry,  executed  by  desire  of  tin 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  for  a bath-room  at  Staf- 
ford House. 


considariiig  that  tlio  VormOTTerm'wonirhrS  I Papworth  then  read  a paper  “ Oi 

hahlc  to  he  taken  for  what  the  author  ineana  1,,-  the  MhlL  Asea  "''wllh  of  ■"?  ‘f  ““''‘’‘"I?,;;-  ,‘'' 
latter,  nomelj-,  the  axis  of  vision  or  of  the  com,  o/-  of  tVvkehS^to  K f I’"-''-;’  ^ference  to  Wilhan 
rap.  The  sneces.  of  the  demonstration  is  furU.»  of  tL^  nat7  wt  ‘ P-' 

interfered  with  by  want  of  nreeision  in  some  nf  f li<t  ^ ^ T to  showing  the  rcadeP: 

diagram,,  and  by  omtsioSs  Tf  let™  "'iHlam  o 

once.  Draughtsmen  and  engraver,  are  hecoming  MdinrwBI,  wl'T'r 
thorougldy  careless  in  these  particular,.  Thf  it  the  oT,ndn,!on 

App°c‘i”dix°  onthrottertad”^,  dem°‘]„°s^ 

ami  explanation;  bat  this  not  being  maintained  I Liol‘!!7MV°p*'° 

thronghont,  though  wo  ourselves  gave  n rl  ^ ‘<- 


industriou,  examination  and  eollatiou  of  pro-  th™aSm,';“H" ' T 
viouslypdbliivhed  works,  on  the  part  of  intending  ! Si  ^^  i ^'  ourselves  Imvo  perused  ! architects  was  invested  wHi, 

writers,  is  wanted,  to  direct  tow.ards  the  cWcU?  recommend  ; interest.  The  Xet  wa  orof 

» lit;le:.towar<i^  v-indlcaung  the'' fame“a" 


“ spice,  line  tninks,  or  fluftcring  in  a row. 

BelniiEo  ihc  rails  of  Hedlam  and  Soho.” 


IVe  Lave  been  called  upon,  of  late,  to  notice 
several  work,  on  perspective,  and  have  hinted  at 
the  api.licalnlity  to  some  of  lliosc  on  tlio  same  ,ub. 
,iect,  of  a view  such  as  is  expressed  here  above. 

It  IS  matter  of  fact  tliat  the  nisjority  of  architec- 
tur.il  students  do  not  learn  perspective  from 


In  obtain  point.,  hiiwev^rtlm  I genL"o  WMiar“„?wt‘f  “ 

striition  would  have  great  value  as  eommr/.fI  ,i.;ii  ' ^ 1.1  Wykehatii,  and  he  was  con 

any  to  bo  found  in  tlie  catechismB  -ind  otiior  worlw  ' P--'"  ibsappointed  at  the  cstimat 

wliieli  formerly  were  used  inSd,  The  ,77  ' by.M.T.  Bapworth.  Bon,  in  hmnbl 

dimension,  of  the  olijeet,  the  direct  distance  tlin  I William  ot  Wykehani  succeeded  ii 

lateral  distance,  and  the  ver  ical  Sm.e’  | by  successive  steps  to  be.  not  onl, 

taken  to  be  tile  Lsis  of^^plrlpellfrcm^^^  I o"f  tterntr  e' 

tion  Thus,  ns  in  the  case  of  a drawing  of  a iiiB-i.-  ' ino,  i r i ^ strongly  as  he  (the  chair 

the  actual  object  being  supposed  to  bo  J fret’ 

"7  marn  perspective  from  >u  beiglit,  and  tile  stationmoint  70  fret  distant  I uofrutlmd  not  only  a great 

books:  a,  we  have  simwn,  after  becoming  ac-  f™m  it,  and  5 feet  from  the  , Jane  of  the  nfeh  7 N “ •*’®  “flsbiator  ol 

qnainted  wdli  tlie  orthographic  method  of  repre.  “ Then  os  6 is  to  70  so  will’tlio  sin-lit  man, 77'  I '"iS  u™  in  the  art,  he 

seniotion,  or  that  by  plans,  elevations,  and  sec-  Tcquired  be  to -13 ; that  is  to  say  tlmsinh't^  '777-  I h°“  ‘l  I"™™*- -u'S''* 

tions,  they  get  emiveyed  to  them  their  lirst  tudo  of  the  pillar’s  height  w-ill  he  3 frl’-.  '!f  I 7 7'“ ™PPort  of  his  title  to  those 
esso, ..and, leiirly  a 1 that  there  is  in  the  seie, ice,  I another  eas'o.  Liking  !he  , lane  „f  ,„  n7t,77  - “'1  u'-ents,  clear  that  if  he 

i 7 7 ‘'''-V. '■a'-'-’  aflerward.,  tl,,;  ' distant  2;  feet,  theafparent  he  ght  avill  be  h- 

,777  .“"‘..'‘.‘""’K  ‘0  punctise,  or  tlio  I That  is  to  say,  the  siglit-magnitude  of  ,u.  ihTT.,'  I 7.  '“*‘6  -"<1  accurat. 

inabiii  y to  think  consecutively,  and  to  know  ' is  to  the  real  magiiitade,  as7he  distance  of  ™ 7°  ™ “U'ers,  am 

n'Icesf  I't  tfo7hS5!7t  t:;™-  " Tinture  fro,.’,  'the^ eje'lfr'tn?  r“7  ‘-a-ul. 

. ^ cmDoclimtnt  and  jircservation  of  du’oet  distance,  in  all  ciisce  of  ivir-ill.-i  rx.nmc.v,„ 

“ v’S7777‘'”'  “ i"  tuition  under  ' at  Ieast,-„„d  Jtho  gh  o,de7 t mi^K^™ 

in  bU  has  succeeded  tif  Perspective  would  find  of  service  to  tluam  fl>n 

of  making  the  subject  clear  to  instructions  on  the  methods  of  SoJating  circles 

and  ..  1 v . 


..  . — “•  ••'“■'•■'s  i-iie  suDjecc  Clear  to 

pupil,  m ordinary  schools,  or  whether  tlio  demon- 

stniLons  could  be  followed  at  all,  without  previous 
familiarity  w,th  perspective  os  eommonly*leariicd 

7d7nt7.,Tf  e™  . "'“‘''tTaties  ns  an 

a^pted  form  of  explanation,  and  equally,  it  does 

777th77'7“?h  ‘obandfr  that  or 

another  method,  or  ti-om  any  stint  of  labour  on 
the  present  occasion.  Tlierc  is,  however  want  of 

DOr3I)lf>ll.t.v  n Lla  ’ >-»«•,  W.IIID  01 


^ . ..  . >»,  However,  want  of  oy  ready  mi 

Ho  Tinv  teaching,  m several  essentialB,  information 

P'-^f'ility  of  his  “l.ere.  shows  that  1 


, ucjiuciibiiig  circles 

and  aiclics,  pyramulal  forms,  tlie  eapitnls  niid 
base.mouldings  of  columns,  nnd  tlie  lines  of  gajdes 
and  of  hndiog  tlie  vanisliing.poiiits  of  line,  iin 
ciiiiod  to  tbo  plane  of  the  picture.  As  n whole, 
the  work  IS  rather  cm-ions  and  suggestive,  tliaii 
one  whieb  could  ho  put  into  the  hands  of  architco- 
tnrnl  students  with  certainty  of  its  standing  tliem 
11  stead  0,  the  instruction  wliiel,  they  now  derive 
by  1 o.idy  means ; but  it  codilieation  of  tlie  existing 
lulormation  m n..  nr  . .° 


1 • P''*-*'i'>iJicy  ot  Jii8“her. 

b7  with7’,'',®'"‘^  " butter  form;” 

me„,7o.?77i  ""P™vemcnt  m point,  other  tlinu  he- 
mentions,  the  work  cannot  lie  found  to  "answer 

7 L'77l'’°’'’  ” '“J*’  ‘'-a  atudent 

greater  Ih-r^r'  7°  P'-utlums  of  a complexity 
greater  til., a the  ordinary  rules  will  roacll;”  and 
in  naming  Cloquet's  treatisot  and  "a  sories  of 
illustrations  of  jiractical  per.spectivo  now  in  pro 
p^atum  by  Mr.  Lo  Vongeni-,"  he  does  not  rightly 
pass  over  some  of  the  recently .puhlished  Ei|lish 


sXoX  fTTTUforth.nsco'f 

«rsl  ttoic  booi"  Scl  J 'lU™,","'  “"““tion  with  tl,e 

,.77”^. "."'pSetive..- 


Bachelier. 


KOYAL  INSTITirTE  OP  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Tiie  ordbiary  gencnal  meeting  w.aa  held  on 

,m77'7''^'r“75’“7.“i‘°  ‘“'“aubiCuiiduit-strcet;  the 
pres  dent.  Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell,  R.A.,  i„  tlie  chair 

eo,dI“r7„“r‘“ 

Pe  gentlemen  were,  on  ballot,  elected 

A 177,*,,  p -I.  K.  CoUlng, 

™.d  t,  T-nlgemount.place,  Hampstead- 
road,  Jlr  riioinas  AUom,  Associalc,  ot  iiarucs 
buirey;  Mr.  Cuthhert  Biodrick,  of  Leeds;  Mi\ 


not  dcsti’oy.  So  versatile  were  his  talents,  that  b 
appeared  to  liave  disclnirged  many  public  offices  O’ 
pout  trust  and  responsibility.  He  was  made  envo\ 
to  i-nuice,  and  he  wus  subsequently  able,  wher 
masterof  the  Ciuquo  Ports,  to  design  a plan  foi 
lortityiiig  these  places.  Such  a man  appeared  tc 
be  wanted  m the  present  day.  In  estimating  the 
character  aud  attainments  ot  William  of  Wykehara, 
It  was  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that,  at  the  period 
111  which  ho  lived,  ecclesiastics  were  the  only 
learned  men  of  the  day;  and  that,  when  they 
ilounshed,  there  were  none  of  those  Iroc/iures  and 
pamiihlets  which  now  teemed  from  the  press,  to 
enl.glitcn  the  multitude.  Mr.  Papworth  appeared 
to  have  apjfiied  himself  witli  great  diligence  to 
the  subject  ul  his  paper:  he  had  pursued  his  re- 
suajches  through  seven  or  eight  centuries,  and  had 
thrown  much  additional  light  upon  an  interesting 
and  suggestive  theme.  ® 

The  Rev.  MaeKensle  Walcott  wermly  defonded 
the  claims  of  Willasm  of  Wykeham,  not  only  to 
the  credit  of  works  m Winchester  Cathedral  and 
yueciislinry  Castle,  but  also  to  he  the  author 
^ a uew  style  of  architecture  in  this  country. 

e regretted  that  Mr.  Papworth  should  have 
called  in  question,  by  ingenious  and  elaborate 
speculations  winch  he  believed  to  be  founded 
upon  an  erroneous  theory,  the  fame  of  a man 
n do  had  done  so  much  to  elevate  the  profession 
oi  the  architect.  He  (Jlr.  Walcott)  knew  of  no 
profession  which  should  be  so  jealous  of  the 
ropubiition  of  its  members  as  that  of  the  archi- 
tect, for  if  they  did  not  set  their  face  against  any 
attempts  that  might  be  made  to  under-estimate 
their  services,  there  would  be  no  knowing  when 
some  speculative  theorist  might  rise  up  and  allo- 
cate the  merit  of  their  own  designs  to  their 
pupils  room,  or  to  their  master  mason.  Sad, 
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indeed,  would  be  the  dny  for  their  country  and 
their  age,  when  England  would  become  iudiflbrent 
to  the  reputation  of  her  sons,  or  tire  of  hearing 
her  Aristidea  called  “The  Just/’  Mr.  Papworth, 
in  attacking  the  claims  of  VVillium  of  Wykeham, 
had  flown  at  high  game,  but  he  (Mr.  Walcott) 
was  persuaded  that  there  were  many  who  would 
learn  with  regret  that  he  had  ventured  to  dis- 
parage the  merits  of  one  who  had  been  to  them 
in  loco  parentis.  Mr.  Papworth  had  fallen  into 
many  errors  in  reference  to  William  of  Wykeham, 
and,  among  others,  he  said  that  he  was  born  at 
Wykeham,  in  Wilts;  whereas  he  was  born  at 
Wykeham,  in  Hampshire:  he  also  declared  that 
he  had  not  been  a Ereemason,  and  quoted  in 
support  of  his  assertion  a passage  occurring  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  whereas  Wykham  had 
been  dead  some  long  time  before.  Mr.  Walcott 
then  proceeded  to  quote  the  opinions  of  Pro- 
fessor Willis,  of  Cambridge  ; and  also  of  Mr. 
Cockerell  (the  chairman),  urging  that  the  former 
had  declared  that  William  of  Wykeham  was  essen- 
tially a practical  man,  and  one  who  Lad  been 
engaged  all  his  life  in  worlds  of  architecture; 
while  the  latter  had  given  his  opinion  that  he  had 
never  been  sufliciently  celebrated,  and  that  the 
restoration  of  the  Cathedral  of  Winchester  proved 
him  to  have  been  a consummate  architect  and 
engineer.  With  regard  to  his  will,  he  had  the  ex- 
pression novi  operis  facii  per  me,  which  were  to  be 
intrusted  to  Master  William  Wymford  and  other 
discreet  persons  versed  in  theii’  art ; thereby 
showing  that  he  had  been  the  designer  of  the 
new  works  referred  to.  But  to  show  that  William 
of  Wykeham  was  not-the  man  to  arrogate  to  him- 
self credit  which  should  justly  attach  to  others,  it 
would  he  found  that  in  the  stained  glass  at 
Winchester  Cathedral  were  portraits  of  Thomas 
the  glazier,  the  carpenter,  and  the  chief  mason, 

' who  had  assisted  in  building  the  church. 

Mr.  Papworth  said  he  had  referred  to  the 
I circumstance  mentioned  by  the  reverend  gentle- 
I man,  as  it  was  far  from  his  intention  to  detract 
I from  what  he  believed  to  he  the  merits  of 
William  of  Wykeham. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Walcott,  in  continuation,  read 
: a number  of  extracts  from  ancient  records  pre- 
• served  at  Oxford  and  at  the  British  Museum,  with 
1 the  view  of  showing  that  a mass  of  contempora- 
I neous  evidence  existed  to  prove  that  William  of 
' Wykeham  devoted  the  grciiter  portion  of  Ids  life 
1 to  the  study  and  pursuit  of  architecture,  and  that 
I he  well  deserved  the  high  reputation  which  he 
1 had  acquired  as  the  most  skillulaud  original  at- 
; chiteot  of  the  middle  ages.  The  rev.  gentleman 
! said  that  be  was  not  sanguine  enough  to  believe 
1 that  he  could  convince  Mr.  Papworth,  their  Cato, 
hut  that,  if  he  was  successful  enough  to  obtain 
the  verdict  of  the  meeting,  lie  would  console  him- 
self with  the  words,  Victrix  causa  mihi  placuit, 
victor  Catoni. 

Mr.  Kerr  remarked  that  they  were  always 
glad  to  hear  the  views  of  amateurs,  and  that  they 
were  indebted  to  the  rev.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  for  his  observations ; at  the  same  time  it  might 
be  desirable  to  remind  the  meeting  that  the  object 
of  the  paper  just  read  was  not  simply  to  clear 
the  biographical  question,  or  to  ascertain  whether 
William  of  Wykeham  was  or  w.as  not  what  he  was 
represented  to  be.  What  was  far  more  impor- 
tant, was  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  their 
own  profession,  and  Mr.  Papworth  hud  incidentally 
selected  the  most  prominent  amateur  architect, 
to  test  bis  merits,  and  thereby  ascertuin  whether 
the  class  of  wliich  he  was  the  represeutative  was 
or  was  not  what  it  was  supposed  to  be.  Eor  his 
own  part,  he  did  not  take  that  lively  interest  in 
William  of  Wykeham  which  the  reverend  gentle- 
man near  him  did,  but  he  had  followed  Mr.  Pap- 
worth with  great  interest;  for  it  was  evident  that 
the  early  history  of  the  architect’s  profession  was 
buried  in  great  obscurity'.  In  early  times,  the 
church  was  the  only  receptacle  of  learning,  and 
consequently  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  ecclesiastics  were  also  architects.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  distinctions  drawn  by  Mr.  Pap- 
worth as  to  the  supervisors  of  buildings,  opened 
up  an  extremely  useful  subject  of  inquiry,  uud  be 
hoped  that  he  would  follow  it  up  on  a future 
occasion.  But  that  which  architects  as  a body 
wanted  to  know  was,  not  whether  William  of 
Wykeham  was  what  he  was  represented  to  have 
been,  but  how  it  was  that  the  beautiful  in  art 
arose  in  this  country  out  of  the  medijeval  system. 
At  the  present  lime  it  was  fully  recognized  that 
there  was  a profession  for  the  designing  of  beauty 
in  buildings.  Wbat  the  substitute  might  have 
been  in  the  middle  ages  was  a point  upon  which 
opinion  might  difl’er,  but  it  was,  at  all  events, 
' clear  that  a condition  of  progress  had  developed 
itself,  out  of  which  the  architect  of  the  present 


day  arose,  ’though  it  could  not  be  said  that  be  was 
even  now  full  blown.  This  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  real  subject  which  the  paper  was  intended 
to  elucidate,  and  with  every  desire  to  acknowledge 
the  superior  antiquarian  lore  of  Mr.  Walcott,  he 
(Mr.  Kerr)  felt  that  he  could  not  allow  his  obser- 
vations to  pass  without  saying  a word  in  defence 
of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Papworth. 

Mr.  Street  said  that  it  was  with  much  diffi- 
dence that  he  rose  to  oppose  a paper  so  carefully 
prepared  and  so  instructive  as  that  which  Mr. 
Papworth  had  submitted,  and  for  which  all 
Gothic  architects  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him. 
He  confessed,  however,  that  in  his  opiuion  Mr. 
Papworth’s  arguments  were  inconclusive,  and  had 
been  answered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walcott,  who  had 
shown  that  the  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  had 
been  described  at  the  period  by  a variety  of  names, 
used  indiscriminately.  In  proof  of  this,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  William  of  Wykeham  was 
himself  clerk  of  the  works  before  he  was  au  archi- 
tect; but  leaving  the  case  of  William  of  Wykeham, 
he  should  like  to  call  attention  to  an  older  artist, 
to  whom  Mr.  Papworth  had  done  but  scant  justice 
— he  meant  Elias  of  Derehain.  Mr.  Papworth 
had  dismissed  him  in  six  words,  although  Mr. 
Pugin,  on  apparently  good  grounds,  had  claimed 
for  him  the  credit  of  being  the  arcliitect  of  Salis- 
bury Cathedral.  Elias  of  Bereham  .appeared,  like 
other  architects  of  his  time,  to  have  been  variously 
named,  and  to  have  undertaken  a great  number  of 
duties,  for  there  were  entries  that  he  was  to  make 
or  enlarge  a window  in  the  castle  of  Winchester, 
which  was  to  be  painted  of  a green  colour,  and  that 
be  was  to  give  the  disposition  of  it,  as  also  to  give 
directions  as  to  the  decorations  of  one  of  tlie 
king’s  chambers.  Ho  was  a canon  of  Salisbury, 
and,  as  be  (Mr.  Street)  believed,  the  architect  of 
the  cathedral.  He  was  present  at  its  consecra- 
tion ; the  bishop  appeared  to  have  had  great  confi- 
dence in  him,  and  as  the  king  was  present  at  the 
consecration,  it  was  most  probable  that  the  archi- 
tect was  there  introduced  to  him,  and  tliat  his 
subsequent  employment  by  the  king  was  to  be 
traced  to  that  circumstance.  It  seemed  to  him 
(Mr.  Street)  that  if  Mr.  Papworth  had  not  con- 
fined  his  remarks  to  England,  he  might  have 
arrived  at  a truer  knowledge  of  the  architects  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  ordinary  title  of  a Conti- 
nental architect,  from  the  tliirteenth  century 
downwards,  was  jiagister  operis,  as  shown  by 
the  inscriptions  on  their  tombs  at  Rheims,  Amiens, 
and  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris.  The 
architects  in  those  days  appeared  to  have  arranged 
the  whole  of  the  work;  but  as  time  passed  away, 
and  the  art  of  construction  became  better  under- 
stood, tradc.smen  were  called  in  to  do  separate 
portions  of  the  work,  for  which  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed they  were  held  responsible.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  claims  of  the  clergy  to  be  regarded  as 
the  chief  architects  in  the  Middle  Ages,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that  many  of  them  were 
entitled  to  that  description ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  churches  were  erected  (Amiens  Cathe- 
dral, for  instance)  by  laymen.  In  England, 
however,  the  probability  was  that  the  majority 
of  architects  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  clergy- 
men. William  of  Sens  and  William  the  English- 
man, of  Canterbury,  were  also  laymen.  Williarn 
of  Sens,  when  engaged  upon  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral, fell  from  a scaffold,  and  being  incapacitated 
from  conducting  the  works,  deputed  a young 
monk  who  had  shown  great  taste  and  skill  in 
architecture  to  represent  him,  and  this  ecclesi- 
j astic  continued  to  discharge  his  trust  until,  on  the 
I removal  of  William  of  bens  to  the  Continent, 
.for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  be  w’as  succeeded 
by  William  the  Englishman.  With  regard  to  the 
general  absence  of  all  trace  of  the  working  draw- 
j iiigs  used  in  the  constructiou  of  the  cathedrals 
'raised  in  the  thirteenth  and  subsequent  centuries, 
j he  wished  to  state  that  on  examining  the  roof  of 
. the  Cathedral  of  Limoges,  he  was  struck  by  find- 
j iiig  the  outlines  of  the  columns  and  other  parts 
cut  on  blocks  of  granite. 

Mr.  Eerrey  expressed  his  hope  that  the  subject 
to  which  Mr.  Papworth  had  called  utteuliou 
I would  receive  further  consideration  on  a future 
! occasion,  as  it  was  almost  distressing  to  find 
j the  traditions  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
regard  with  so  much  admiration  and  veneration 
so  ruthlessly  demolished.  With  regard  to  William 
of  Wykeham,  the  bare  supposition  that  he  was  not 
the  designerof  those  magnificent  works  associated 
with  his  memory,  was  distressing  to  every  English- 
man, and  more  especially  to  those  who  claimed  to 
be  natives  of  the  county  in  which  he  was  bora. 

The  Chairman  said  he  quite  agreed  with  the 
last  speaker  as  to  the  desirability  of  renewing  the 
discussion  on  a future  occasion,  as  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  them  as  architects  to  learn  the 


history  of  their  ancestors,  from  whatever  source 
they  might  have  sprung.  It  was  also  desirable 
to  collect  all  the  proofs  that  could  he  accumulated 
on  so  interesting  a subject,  anil  he  was  convinced 
that  their  accomplished  liicnd  Mr.  Papworth 
would  be  glad  to  receive  any  hints  which  their 
collective  learning  mid  research  might  bring  to 
bear  with  reference  to  tbo  theme  which  he  had 
brought  under  their  consideration.  The  subject 
was  of  too  great  importance  to  be  disposed  of  in 
the  limited  period  which  could  be  devoted  to  one 
evening’s  discussion.  He  hoped,  however,  that 
their  friend  Mr.  Ashpitel  would  favour  the  meet- 
ing with  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  said  that  at  so  late  an  hour  of  the 
evening  little  time  remained  to  discuss  so  large 
and  interesting  a topic  as  that  to  which  Mr. 
Papworth  had  invited  attention.  With  reference, 
however,  to  the  issue  raised,  and  which  Mr.  Walcott 
had  met  with  so  much  vigour,  he  might  say,  with 
that  respectable  authority  in  the  Spectator 
that  “ a great  deal  might  be  said  on  both  sides.” 
Tliey  were,  for  instance,  accustomed  to  hear  that 
such  and  such  a building  had  been  built  by  Wulsey, 
although  it  was  well  known  that  the  great  cardinal 
was  no  architect  at  all;  and,  on  the  other  band, 
they  were  taught  to  believe  that  certain  struc- 
tures of  great  beauty  had  been  raiiJed  by  William 
of  Wykeham,  who  bad  devoted  his  whole  life  to 
the  study  and  pursuit  of  architecture.  It  did  not, 
however,  follow  that  because  no  buildings  had 
been  constructed  by  Wolsey  the  wreath  was 
to  be  taken  from  the  brow  of  VVilliam  of  Wykeham. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  desigriatinii  of  the  archi- 
tect, it  should  he  remembered  that  a good  deal 
depended  upon  the  state  of  civilization  ut  the  time 
in  which  he  flourished.  In  a low  state  of  civilization 
the  man  who  built  a hut  might  he  described  as 
“ Ciirpeiitarius ;”  but,  again,  in  periods  at  which 
civilization  had  attained  a high  pitch,  tlie  archi- 
tect w.as  found,  as  in  the  case  of  Vitruvius  and 
others  of  ancient  Greece,  occupying  a position  and 
taking  rank  with  the  jurist-consuls  of  his  age. 
That  the  title  by  which  the  architect  was  known 
was  not  to  be  considered  as  derogating  from  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  his  office,  was  proved 
even  in  modern  times  by  the  fact  that  the  archi- 
tect of  royalty  was  called  tlie  “ clerk  of  the  works,” 
and  that  until  five  or  si-x.  years  ago  their  friend 
Mr.  Running,  who  held  tlie  office  of  architect  to 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  was  de- 
scribed by  the  same  humble  designation. 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  said  that  he  could  supply  in 
bis  own  person  a still  more  modern  illu-trardon,  as 
he  himself  bad  the  honour  of  being  “ clerk  of  the 
works  ” to  the  East-Iiidiu  Company. 

Mr.  Ashpitel,  in  continuation,  observed,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  position  of  the  architect 
in  the  present  day,  the  fact  that  William  of 
Wykeham,  the  son  of  a poor  man,  had  sprung  from 
the  ranks  of  the  lower  ecclesiastics  to  the  position 
which  he  successively  occupied  as  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  empire  was  in 
itself  sufficient  to  show  in  what  high  estimation 
the  study  of  architecture  was  held  iu  his  day,  and 
with  what  honours  the  man  had  been  rewarded 
who  had  struck  out  a new  style  of  architecture. 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  observed,  that  although  some 
difference  of  opinion  might  exist  as  to  the  conclu- 
siveness  of  the  arguments  raised  by  Mr.  Papworth, 
they  must  all  ucknovvledge  the  labour  and  research 
which  he  had  shown  by  the  collection  of  his  facts 
and  historical  data.  With  regard  to  the  actual 
architects  of  Mcdiaival  times,  they  must  all  admit 
that  the  subject  was  involved  in  obscurity,  and 
that  great  credit  ought  to  attach  to  those  who 
might  endeavour  to  penetrate  that  gloom,  and 
bring  additional  light  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 
As  Mr.  Papworth  hud  applied  himself  to  that  task 
he  was  entitled  to  their  acknowledgments,  and  he 
therefore  begged  to  move  that  the  best  thunks  of 
[ the  meeting  bo  awarded  to  him  for  his  able  and 
' erudite  essay. 

Mr.  Godwin  briefly  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  put  from  the  chair  and  carried  by  acclamation. 


BRIDGE  OYER  THE  ELBE,  NEAR 
HAMBUUG. 

The  gigantic  bridge  to  be  constructed  over  the 
two  arms  of  the  Elbe,  between  Ilarburg  and 
Hamburg,  will  have  a total  length  of  3,300  feet. 
The  left  arm  is  2,000  feet  broad,  and  is  to  have 
six  arches  each,  of  333^  feet  span.  The  super- 
structure will  be  6 feet,  and  the  rails  9 feet,  over 
the  highest  tide  level  imaginable,  or  18  feet  over 
the  ordinary  high-water  mark.  This  height  is 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  river  navigation.  The 
second  bridge  over  the  light  arm  will  be  1,300  fcet 
long,  and  consist  of  five  arches  of  325  feet  each. 
Each  of  the  bridges  is  to  have  a double  line 
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of  railSj  also  a footway  for  pedestrians.  A 

canal,  constructed  round  tbc  railwav  station, 
and  pnt  in  coimminication  with  the  higher 
Gr.isbrook,  ^will  keep  open  the  comimir.ication 
witii  the  Upper  Elbe.  The  Hamburg  station 
will  occupy  2,250,000  square  feet : three  sides 
Will  front  the  river,  and  the  other  look  towards 
the  town.  The  passenger  station  is  to  stand  on 
IG.OOO  square  feet.  Six  goods  sheds,  50  feet 
wide,  of  a total  length  of  1,800  feet,  are  to  re- 
ceive goods  coming  from  the  land  side.  The 
vessels  navigating  the  Upper  Elbe  will  discharge 
their  cargoes  on  quays  on  the  east  and  north  of  the 
station.  The  south  and  west  quays  are  for  sea- 
ping vessels,  and  have  16  feet  of  water  above 
low-water  mark,  for  a length  of  3,310  feet. 

arehonses  of  considerable  dimensions  arc  to  be 
hoieafter  constructed. 


COLOUEEI)  MATERIALS  IX  EXTERNAL 
DESIGN. 

TItR  AltCniTECTrilAL  ASSOCIATION. 
liiE  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
Monday  last,  at  9,  Conduit-street;  Mr.  Penfold, 
president,  in  tlie  chair. 

Mr.^  .T.  Johnson  read  a paper  on  Coloured 
Materials,  considered  principally  with  reference  to 
their  application  to  external  design. 

Gu.vTi.KMKN,— Some  few  years 
hack  tlie  introduction  of  colour  to  our  buildings,  exter- 
nally,  wa.s  hardJy  thought  of.  It  would  have  been  con- 
sidered  inconsistent  and  out  of  place.  The  necessity, 
pwever,  for  some  improvement  in  our  street  architec- 
ture has  caused  many  eminent  men  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand  ; and  very  much  has  been  said  and  written  to  induce 
arcnitects  to  study  the  subject  of  coloured  materials  as 
applicable  to  external  design,  and  to  make  use  of  them 
in  their  works. 

It  is  with  considerable  hesitation  that  I venture  to 
bring  tins  subject  before  your  notice,  because  it  is  one 
which  has  been  so  well  written  upon,  and  that,  too,  by 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  I should  bo  in  a position  to  add  anything 
lew  to  what  has  alreariy  been  said  at  different  times  by 
nmers.  I profess  only  to  introduce  the  subject  for  your 
Ui-cussion,— to  put  together  as  much  information  bearing 
upon  It  as  I have  been  able  to  obtain  by  reading  and 
observation,  as  far  as  my  memory  will  serve  me,  and 
thereby  to  e.xcite  a further  interest  in,  and,  if  possible 
it.  general  use  of,  coloured  materi.-ils,  both 

externally  and  internally. 

The  use  of  colour  for  internal  decoration  is  univcrsailv 

recogniz^.  No  apartment  is  considered  complete  witli- 

OJt  It.  Form  is  not  sufficient  in  it.self,  and  painting' 


portions  of  the  members,  rather  than  to  the  members 
themselves. 

5.  All  natural  beauty  of  colour  existing  in  any  material 
should,  if  possible,  be  brought  into  play  by  using  that 
colour  itself,  instead  of  covering  it  with  paint  of  another 
hue. 

6.  All  ornamentation  to  be  consistent  with  the  con- 
struction. 

7.  White,  in  large  quantities,  in  all  cases  of  simple  com- 
position, not  only  to  give  value,  by  contrast  to  a few 
colours  employed,  but  to  reflect  light  and  cheerfulness  to 
the  work. 


Let  us  now  consider  how  far  the  real  materials  (gene- 
rally imitated  only)  may  be  introduced  in  ordinary  de- 
signs, and  how  far  materials  of  an  inferior  order  may  be 
made  beautiful  in  themsolvc.s,  without  there  being  any 
necessity  for  covering  them  with  veneers  or  painted 


I 1 !•  I ^t^'***  USI 

1 believe  that  there  are  beauties  in  many  of  the  materials  pressure 
commD.J,  „,ea  In  the  constrnction  pi  boildinB.,  n-hicl,  ; With  regard  to  atmosphericinaoence.,  there  is,  perhen, 

lore  to  be  coii-iHprr»H  wn®.-/.  .. *_  -L 


materials,  suitable  for  building  purposes,  both  as  to 
colour  aii^d  tint;  and  our  manufacturers  have  now  dis- 
covered how  to  introduce  different  colours  into  the 
various  artificial  materials,  so  as  to  form  part  of  the 
material  with  which  it  is  amalgamated,  and  be  permanent 
and  lasting. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  the  use  of  different  ma- 
tenals  m combination  with  one  another,  for  other  reasons 
more  important  than  mere  effect.  It  has  been  said  that 
you  cannot  obtain  a uniform  resistance  by  such  mode  of 
constructiom  The  action  of  the  atmosphere  varies  in  its 
effects  on  different  materials,  and  is  thereby  calculated  to 
exterft  ^ and  solidity  of  the  building  to  some 

If  an  inferior  material  be  strong  and  durable  enough, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  using  n stronger  and  more  durable 
with  it,  so  long  as  we  take  care  that  the  weakest  ma- 
pre^ure^^  sufficiently  strong  in  itself  to  bear  the 


j I*,  -j...  uvLiuji  cjuuuiii^a,  wnie 

t'o’be^had ?nTfiZe 'variety  ^ when  wSugw'int'o  Grcek'"l=  tiiscovered  that  tin 

finished  and  poliHied  surfaces  are  most  beautiful, \,kI  far  Sotecte  from  weath 

superior  to  an,  palnM  surfaces  tvliicli  the  ingeriuil,  of  shotvl.i- tl  rir  rerartl  .n,r 


1 ...wuv  * je*in,  uui.li  tts  i-u  colour  anu  lorm. 

Wo  one  has,  I think,  visited  the  new  church  of  All 
bamts,  m Margaret-street,  without  being  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  and  beautiful  effect  of  the  decorations.  It 
IS  universally  adimrea  by  persons  of  acknowledged  taste  ■ 
and  thosewho  have  no  nretensinns  tn  nrf.  nT..  a«,ic  t., 


usually  employed  to  give  effect,  and  render 
mtcmal  apartments  pleasing  and  satisfactory  to  the  eye. 
There  are  many  other  ways,  however,  by  which  varletv  is 
obtained  for  internal  decoration,  Plastering,  paueriiig, 
and  furniture,  all  add  to  and  increase  the  effect.  These 
wore.sources  at  every  one’s  command,  andean  be  altered 
or  varied  according  to  the  taste  of  individuals. 

imitations  of  natural  materials  on 
inienor  substances  often  introduced  very  skilfully  in  the 
representation  of  the  most  beautiful  woods,  marbles  &:c 
writers  have  condemned  this 
mode  of  finishing  as  false  and  inadmissible,  where  /»•«</< 
regarded  in  building  as  in  other  things.  It  is 
th^nriet’  'nto  practice  many  of  the 

theories  put  forward,  even  though  the  arguments  in 

SmoTt  plausible,  anti  at  the  time 

conclusive,  tor  my  jiart,  1 admire  and  respect 
S “n  I shoulfl  he  glad 

Ir.  nutl-  “'"‘crefi  to ; and  I wish  that  the  desire 

so  much  tor  money  was  less  universal;  w-e 
penniU  fhe,  our  ornamentation  wouhl  be  more 

™ n “i  however,  that  tliis  will 

never  be  entirely  accomplished,  We  have  now  become 
Lr  of  a superior  order! 

of  ornament,  in  preference  to  that  wliicli  is 
Ho  “'■'Icr,  that  we  shall  never  be  able 

eraining,  and  the  various  other 
imitations  of  the  present  day,  in  some  degree. 

becomes  general,  and  is  understood 
?hlt  *9  said  to  be  no  deception.  It  is  said 

bat  the  gilding  of  wood  or  other  material  is  quite  Icgiti- 
whole  n7fh“ff®  n'r  ‘^'^'Icrstood  to  mean  tliafthe 

mm  put  upon  some  other  substance  fur  the  sake  of  giving 

film  nr  on7irl”‘ remembered  thit  thif 
mm  or  outer  coat  of  gold  is  genuine. 

If  this  species  of  ornamentation  be  allowable  in  one 

PoFfh'  ^ ‘ 90  cs  it  is  understood 

Tnd  m mustadmitveneeringto  be  legitimate’ 

and  in  many  instances  stucco  and  cement,  if  not  graS’ 

„ '”’itatiims  are  resorted  to.  there  are  three  generii 

MrT"S,e“  ■"*««>«»' 

“ 1.  '1  hat  they  be  not  employed  where  the  material  re 
presented  would  of  itself  he  out  of  place  or  ina^^oSc. 
Wliich  from  it?  m "f  one  mSttrial 

wiiicn,  from  its  form,  construction,  or  application  w 
obviously  or  necessarily  composed  of  another, 
j.  1 nat  no  imitation  be  employed  in  positions  where  we 

™“SSr,h5,',w  "E 

m^nt.°  ^ ^ discovery  would  create  disappoint- 

decoratfn"n^n°”  painting  as  applicable  for  internal 
of  the  K-  ’ , "J.®*  ob.served  in  the  chromatic  decoration 

useful  I h^ve  met  wl!?'  They  ar'l"- 
alKei;  subordinate  to  construction  in 

tint.  construction  to  be  of  one  prevailing 

monf^ee  prevailing  colour  of  ceilings  sky-blue  the 
n.tnrol  comS’emoEEifm).  "'‘"‘'“f""  ■><  0™>Be  (the 

emp  “;E!l\“aUr“’,“e  ttTt,“„?S“'"g  1°  wE 


— auliijltd  uy  persons  01  acKin 

‘I  pretensions  to  art  are  able  to  see 

that  there  is  a superior  beauty  to  that  which  they  are 
accustomed  to.  It  must  be  because  the  colour  of  the 
natural  materials  is  superior  to  any  kind  of  painted  deco- 
ration.  Yet  all  the  materials  used  arc  not  of  a costly 
character.  Some  of  the  most  simple  and  inexpensive  are 
introduced.  Brick,  tile,  deal,  Ac.,  are  used,  and  no 
attempt  to  conceal  them. 

Who  would  wish  that  the  stained  deal  should  be  painted 
-1  imitation  of  oak  ? or  that  the  other  materials  of  a less 
costly  and  mfenor  order  should  have  been  painted  over 
uistoad  of  their  natural  faces  being  exposed  to  view? 
there  are  beauties  in  all  the  materials  used.  The  inferior 
serve  to  set  off,  by  comparison,  the  more  costly,  and  in- 
crease the  effect.  How  much  greater  is  our  admiration 
materials  used  to  produce  this 
construction,  and  convince  us 
that  all  this  splendour  is  not  artificial,  but  real  and  last- 
'k^  hP'®  decoration  is  one  which  I think 

should  be  well  studied ; and  although  the  limits  gcnerallv 
to  the  e.xpenfc  of  other  works  will  not  admit  of  such 
costly  materials  being  introduced  as  in  the  example  just 
named,  still  a great  deal  may  be  done  with  simple  and 
iimxpensive  materials;  and,  by  well  .studied  and  careful 
arrangement  of  natural  colour  and  effect,  as  much  truth 
may  be  e.xpressed. 

Vm  ’I®"'**  carried  out  to  a great 

extent,  and  that  successfully,  m the  internal  designing  or 
fliiishmgs  of  our  domestic  architecture. 

woods  be  commonly  used 
combination  with  each  other,  in  our  joinerv?  "'wnor 


...  combination  with  each  other,  in  our  joinery’  Wood 
may  be  stained  of  various  shades  from  light  to  dark.  The 
dirt  or  dust  does  not  show  more  on  stained  wood  than 
easily  cleaned  and 
subifct  periodical  coats  of  varnish.  Those  parts 
constant  wear  and  tear  can  be  protected  by 
more  durable  material,  such  as  finger  plates  ;<ic  ^ 

for'«i'’r'’rail‘^n''  h^  material 

I th  S^lo  1 n.  would, 

i.„ii  ^ ordinary  graunng,  Good  and 

well-stasoned  materials  would  have  to  be  u.scd.  and  the 
joiners  work  well  fitted  and  constructed.  Mouldings  of  a 

EoTteU'SESTc'; '=“•  »“■< 

framed  with  oak  nosings,  if 
" *'  least  when  necessary  to  repair  the  nosings, 

lower  ’'“'“'v  ^OOdS  for  the 

Ihh  sinferinr’’  A-'i^hed 

witn  superior  mouldings. 

Window  boards  and  no.sings  of  oak. 
uiiTloifb/^Uv  “ suggestive  only.  It  would, 

methn^^t^f  • ^ C’^PC'sive  tlian  the  common 

K think cheapness  is  required; 
a!  H I ‘ ’"any  cases  be  better  than  grain- 

ig,  and  cheaper  III  the  long  run.  * 



DaEBcSEiroi'  ''’'“"e  <»  to  lira"-  »Uonlim,  more 
EEtiEE,  to  tlm  use  of  varied  coloiiriiiB  oi  Imildiuits 
m "“t'oo  tho  means  at  our  commander 

fum  sh.ni;  these  colours,  so  that  thej  shafl  be  d“ah?E 
spirEE  Sbos"  of  locality  aud  .,mo- 

rau^JiiESJEIe^K'ES'^'  •"  - 

can  hardi',“wondEE‘t°tat”heE'c  ’s'hEES  bf  a'a.'roE'sfty  of 

?o";r"  "erUE“ 


-...-v.  Jiuuu,  iL  uu  currii 
and  vulgar  appearance. 

Pnrf.n  Ti  ^ . hiding  the  construction, 
tortunately  nature  has  given  us  an  infinite  variety  in 


S*^'^^ral  use  of  the  most  brilliant  colours  in  the  e.rlerior, 
and  throughout  the  interior,  and  the  importance  attached 
to  such  accessories  as  gardens,  trees,  spacious  courts, 
and  splendid  decorations,  hangings,  and  carpets.  They 
wire  more  considered  than  rich  and  costly  constructive 
materials,  granites,  marbles,  and  great  hewn  stones.” 

Mr.  I-ergusson  says  “that  the  great  monuments  of 
Babylon  and  Ecbanta,  built  after  the  fashion  of  those  of 
Assyria,  were  painted  on  the  outside,  we  know  from 
nistory.  Ample  traces  of  colour  are  found  on  the  interior 
walls,  and  on  the  sculptured  slabs  in  the  Assyrian  ruins, 
to  show  that  the  whole  of  the  inside  was  similarly  de- 
corated. As  the  love  for  over-ornamentation  increased. 
It  w*as  gratified  by  a superabundance  of  carved  stone- 
work. The  use  of  colour  decreased  until  it  was  aban- 
^ u-  K fhs  corrupt  Roman  architecture  from 

which  we  have  principally  derived  our  taste  for,  and 
knowledge  of,  what  we  call  the  Classic  styles.  The 
aesthetic  law  which  calls  for  the  union  of  painted 
decoration  with  all  original  architecture  was  as  much 
observed  iu  India  as  in  the  temples  of  Greece  and  in  tlie 
churches  of  Mediaval  Italy." 

The  buildings  in  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, have  olten  been  admired  for  the  beauty  of  colour 
m the  roofs,  &c,,  by  the  use  of  tiles  and  similar  materials. 
>\  e know,  too,  that  buildings  constructed  entirely  of  red 
brick,  wliere  they  are  erected  in  the  country,  and  isolated 
-.*?  buildings,  do  often  harmonize  and  look  well 
with  the  surrouuding  scenery. 

In  country  villages,  where  houses  arc  sometime.s 
covered  with  tiles,  and  in  many  cases  with  thatch,  and 
built  with  brick  and  stone  indiscriminately, — where  irre- 
gularity of  outline  is  permitted  instead  of  plane  faces  and 
regularity,— in  many  such  villages  the  effect  is  most 
picturesque  and  pleasing,  both  from  variety  in  colour  and 
variety  in  outline.  This  irregular  appearance  is  mostly 
® little  distmice  off  to  great  advantage. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  coloured  materials, 
used  in  large  masses,  have  a most  charming  effect  Of 
course  this  is  accidental,  and  not  designed.  The  question 
of  colour  m these  examples  was  rarely  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  original  design.  The  materials  of  various 
kinds  wore  used  on  account  of  their  suitability  for  the 
purpose;  but  may  we  not  learn  something, -from  these 
results,  which  shall  guide  us  in  the  use  of  coloured 
materials  generally? 

The  minute  variety  which  can  be  applied  to  town- 
houses,  where  the  eye  is  mostly  brought  within  a short 
range  of  the  object,  and  can  only  take  in  hut  a very  sma'l 
portion,  comparatively,  at  the  time,  would  look  spottv 
and  meagre  in  country  buildings  where  the  range  o'f 
vision  IS  so  much  more  extensive.  It  would,  therefore, 
seem  desirable,  in  the  building  of  a cluster  or  number  of 
nouse.s  in  parts  out  of  town,  to  arrange  the  different 
tinted  or  coloured  materials  in  larger  masses. 

A house  built  with  stone,  or  light-coloured  bricks,  and 
roofed  with  red  tiles,  would,  perhaps,  look  well  by  the 
side  of  another  built  with  red  bricks  and  covered  with 
slate.  Different  coloured  bands,  patterns  in  roofs,  &c. 
are,  in  my  opinion,  very  often  out  of  place,  when  used  to 
too  great  an  extent  in  country  villas  or  other  building.s, 
because  they  are  rarely  so  close  to  one  another,  or  in 
such  continuous  rows,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  tlie 
spectator  to  see  anything  else  but  the  wall  surfaces ; and, 
therefore,  the  effect  with  the  adjacent  scenery,  as  seen 
from  a little  di.stance  off,  is  the  most  important  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

In  town-houses  the  case  is  totally  different ; here  we  are 
pneralJy  close  to  the  external  walls  in  a street,  perhaps, 
hemmed  in  by  continuous  rows  of  walling  on  both  sides. 
The  only  relief,— unless  the  rows  of  houses  are  consider- 
ably varied  by  form  or  colour,— is  in  the  colours  of  the 
sky  and  emuds,  in  which  we  mostly  have  some  comple- 
ment to  the  colours  of  bright  materials;  beyond  this  we 
can  see_  but  little  of  nature’s  arrangement  in  colour. 
Everything  is  shut  out  by  the  continuous  rows,  and 
number  of  buildings,  which  crowd  our  cities  and  tho- 
roughfares. We  should  try,  then,  to  arrange  our  build- 
ings either  in  form  or  colour,  so  that  they  shall  be  pleas  • 
ing.tothe  eye,  and  satisfy  us  in  some  measure  for  the 
loss  of  that  variety  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in 
the  works  of  nature. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  abroad  as  to  th 
advisability  of  polychromatic  decoration  extenially. 
doubt  It  has  sometimes  been  iniudiciniislv  pmnir%voH 


oi  poiycnromaiic  decoration  extenially. 
doubt  It  has  sometimes  been  injudiciously  employed  i 
those  who  are  prejudiced  and  opposed  to  it  have  con 
demnert  many  examples  with  unmerited  severity. 

It  IS  well,  however,  that  all  errors  and  follies  in  am 
new  movement  should  be  pointed  out,  and  that  otlier 
should  be  warned  of  making  like  mistakes. 

It  will  not  do  to  regard  what  every  one  may  say.  Then 
are  many  persons  who  cannot  appreciate  colours,  as  alsi 
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there  are  persons  who  cannot  appreciate  music.  For 
many,  music  and  colour  have  no  charms,— may  perhaps, 
in  some  instances,  be  revolting  to  their  taste  altogether ; 
but  that  is  a defect  in  themselves,  and  not  thcfanlt  of  the 
colour  or  the  music.  There  is  such  a thing  as  “ colour 
blindness,”  and  there  aresome  curious  facts  recorded,  of 
persons,  who  are  deficient  in  the  faculty  of  distinguishing 
colours.  It  is  said  to  exist  in  one  male  out  of  twenty. 

''  Professor  Wilson  discovered  one  case  in  thirty-seven 
out  of  the  Edinburgh  students.  Not  merely  false  vision, 
but  literally  colour  blindness.  They  doubted  about  all 
colours,  and  on  different  occasions  named  the  same 
colours  differently.  White  and  black  they  had  no  difficulty 
about.” 

We  know  that  music  and  painting  are  generally  appre- 
ciated and  admired  by  the  public.  It  is  because  the  mind 
is  consecutively  and  rapidly  engaged  with  different  im- 
pressions, from  the  variety  and  harmony  of  the  tones 
or  colours  presented  to  the  view.  I believe  that  is  what 
is  wanting  inour  street  architecture,  and  being  compelled 
to  have  so  much  wall  space  to  the  fronts  of  our  build- 
ings, that  materials  of  varied  colours  and  tints  afford  the 
best  means  of  effecting  the  object. 

There  are  few  persons  but  who  admire  the  effect  of  an 
assembly  on  any  festive  occasion.  The  brilliancy  and 
variety  in  the  colours  of  the  dresses,  as  well  as  the  form, 
gives  a pleasing  result  to  the  spectator.  No  matter 
whether  in  the  church,  the  theatre,  the  concert-hall,  or 
out  in  the  open  air,  large  concourses  of  persons  give 
brilliancy,  and  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  .scene.  Of 
course,  this,  again,  is  accidental ; but  then  it  proves  the 
universal  admiration  of  variety  in  colour  as  well  as  form. 

We  see  that  the  two  principal  things  to  be  considered,  in 
making  architectural  designs,  arc  form  and  colour.  The 
more  important  is,  undoubtedly,  that  of  form.  It  is  by 
the  many  varieties  in  form  that  we  obtain  the  pleasing 
effects  in  light  and  shade,  which  break  up  all  monotony 
and  give  beauty  to  the  design. 

We  know  that  the  mind,  when  active,  requires  to  be 
constantly  occupied  with  fresh  thoughts  and  scenes.  We 
cannot  dwell  on  one  subject  or  form,  long  together,  with- 
out  being  tired  by  the  continuance  of  one  train  of  thought. 
In  such  a condition  the  object  becomes  monotonous,  and 
monotony  is  the  most  wearisome  of  all  things  to  the 
human  mind.  Alternate  action  and  repose  are  required. 
We  cannot  bear  to  be  looking  on  continuous  wall  sur- 
faces, unbroken  by  form  or  colour,  any  more  tlian  we  can 
bear  listening  to  the  continuous  repetition  of  one  note  or 
sound  in  music. 

A well-known  writer  (Mr.  D.  Wyatt),  says,  generally, 

” That  the  endless  diversity  of  men’s  tastes,  andthe  ever- 
changing  condition  of  their  education  and  association  of 
ideas,  demand  for  their  productions  a variety  almost  as 
incessant  as  that  which  pervades  creation ; ” but  he  goes 
on  to  say,  *'  Whenever  that  craving  after  variety  has  been 
gratified  irrespective  of  fitness,  novelty  has  degenerated 
into  frivolity,  design  into  conceit,  and  style  into  raaniier- 

i.smand  vulgarity.” 

In  all  cases  variety  should  be  consistent  with  fitness  in 
the  construction. 

The  same  writer  says,  with  regard  to  form,  that  it  is 
in  nature  "an  index  to  all  leading  attributes,— a clue  to 
recognize  the  relation  of  bodies,  or  their  properties,  to  one 
another.  Thus  from  form  alone  to  discern  at  a glance 
of  what  materials,  and  how  any  particular  object  examined 
has  been  executed.” 

In  Weale’s  " Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Pnnciples  of 
Design,”  the  author  says  that  "forms  may  be  divided  as 

■ regards  their  inherent  or  essential  e.xpression  (apart  from 
association)  into  at  least  five  classes,  according  to  their 
degrees  of  contrast  and  gradation ; from  the  most  grand, 

■ severe,  and  forcible,  to  the  most  elegant,  fanciful,  and 
delicate. 

Thus  we  may  arrange— 

1.  Rectilinear  and  rectangular  forms. 

2.  Rectilinear  and  oblique  angled  forms. 

3.  Curvilinear  forms  without  contrary  flexures. 

4.  Curvilinear  forms  with  artificial  contrary  flexures. 

5.  Curvilinear  forms  witli  natural  contrary  flexures. 

“ It  maybe  taken,  then,  as  a principle  hardly  admitting 
of  que-stion,  that  as  in  nature,  so  in  art,  the  grander  and 
more  forcible  varieties  in  forms  should  in  every  case  pre- 
. vail  most  in  the  ruling  and  structural  parts  of  a work, 

• and  that  the  more  elegant  varieties  should  find  their  place 
. chiefly  in  ornamental  details.  ” 

In  buildings  generally  all  projections  and  recesses,  all 
i variations  from  straight  lines  and  flat  surfaces,  constitute 
: that  kind  of  form  which  gives  shade  to  parts  recessed,  and 
I leaves  projected  jiortions  light.  When  the  architect  has 

• space  at  his  command  he  is  enabled  to  vary  the  outline  of 
I his  design,  to  break  up  all  flat  surfaces,  to  introduce  a 
I variety  of  forms,  and  by  so  doing  has  less  difficulty  in  pro- 

I ducing  a design  that  shall  be  generally  agreeable  and 
! satisfactory  to  the  eye.  So  far  detached  buildings,  and 
I buildings  in  which  the  line  of  frontage  is  continually 
1 broken,  may  be  arranged  generally  satisfactory  ns  to  ex- 
t temal  design  entirely  by  variety  of  form  without  the  aid 

• of  colour,  although  there  are  few  cases  in  which  colour 
i may  not  be  made  to  assist  form  in  some  degree. 

In  street  architecture  of  the  present  day,  however,  there 
i can  be  but  few  and  small  projections  from  the  plane  of 
I frontage,  and  it  rarely  occurs  that  any  other  recesses  than 
1 those  formed  by  the  necessary  doors  and  windows  can  be 
I obtained.  Ground  has  become  too  valuable  and  the  line 
( of  frontage  too  important.  The  Building  Act  imposes 
I many  restrictions,  and  few  clients  can  be  induced  to 
I sacrifice  an  inch  of  frontage  for  the  sake  of  external  de- 

• sign.  It  must  be  something  more  important  than  mere 
' “ politeness”  in  building  to  make  them  do  so. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  most  modern  street  archi- 
I lecture,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a great  quantity  of  flat 
> wall  surfaces.  String  courses,  architraves  to  windows,  and 
t mouldings,  generally,  can  be  very  usefully  introduced. 

1 Panelling  may,  perhaps,  also  be  resorted  to  very  advan- 
I tageously  in  some  situations.  Theaeaccessories  mostlyin- 
' volvo  considerable  extra  cost,  whether  executed  in  the 
1 real  material,  or  plastered  on  with  stucco.  If  executed  in 
I atncco,  they  are  certainly  not  what  they  represent.  I 
I think  they  are  better  left  out,  if  the  proper  material  and 
I construction  are  too  expensive;  and  that  plain  projections 
; andthe  use  of  colour  will  supply  their  places.  I would 
' sooner  see  a building  without  these  ornaments  altogether 
I than  have  them  stuck  on  with  plaster.  If  executed  in  the 
real  material  I admire  them,  and  they,  doubtlessly,  serve 
an  important  purpose  in  long  rows  of  buildings  by  break- 
' ing  up  the  wall  surfaces,  by  casting  shadows  over  the 
; fronts,  and  thereby  helping  materially  to  destroy  the 
monotony;  but  in  either  case  they  do  not  break  up  the 
I surface  suiRcicntly  themselves,  and  some  other  resource 
seems  necessary  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  variety  in 
1 forms,  and  consequent  want  of  light  and  shade  throughout. 


If  we  must  sacrifice  many  of  the  advantages  of  form,  let 
us  study  how  we  can  atone  for  that  sacrifice,  by  making 
ourselves  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  harmony  ot 
colonr,  BO  that  we  shall  not  be  afraid  to  apply  it  externally 
as  well  as  internally,  in  the  use  of  such  materials  as  are  re- 
quired for  the  construction,  especially  for  town  houses. 
Let  us  got  all  the  variation  in  outline  we  can,  and  then 
make  np  for  the  deficiency  by  the  application  of  colonr  in 
varied  iiirJaceJoT^f. 

I am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  our  street  architec- 
ture will  eventually  be  very  much  improved  by  the  use  of 
coloured  materials.  It  seems  to  me  just  what  is  wanted 
for  our  present  requirements. 

The  spotty  and  streaky  appearance,  complained  of  by 
some,  wears  off  by  a few  years’  exposure  to  the  weather, 
and  is  not  objectionable  where  the  variation  is  not  carried 
to  too  great  an  extent.  In  time  it  becomes  less  marked, 
The  variety  in  colour  is  only  brought  out  prominently  in 
those  parts  wo  are  near  to.  In  the  distance  the  colours 
become  neutralized,  and,  unless  a very  great  quantity  of 
positive  colour  be  used,  do  not  appear  too  prominent. 

It,  therefore,  becomes  an  important  question  for  our 
consideration,  and  is  a subject  which  I think  should  be 
frequently  brought  forward  and  discussed  in  societies  of 
this  kind,  in  order  that  many  opinions  and  more  general 
views  may  bo  obtained.  It  is  by  such  means  that  a proper 
taste  is  likely  to  be  cultivated.  Errors  and  follies  will  be 
pointed  out  and  avoided,  and  general  observation  and 
experience  will  lead  to  a correct  appreciation  of  what  is 
worthy  of  merit  in  all  new  works.  The  effect  of  the 
atmosphere  upon,  and  the  durability  of,  the  various  mate- 
rials is  also  an  important  matter  for  observation.  It  is  by 
these  means — by  real  pracfieal  experience — that  we  must 
look  for  progress  in  this  as  well  as  other  things.  We  may 
then  hope  that  the  right  use  of  coloured  materials  in  ex- 
ternal design  will  be  properly  understood,  and  that  further 
improvements  will  be  made  m our  artificial  manufactures 
as  their  use  becomes  more  general. 

I do  not  think  any  regular  or  complete  set  of  rules 
could  be  laid  down  lor  general  guidance,  at  any  rate  not 
at  present.  Wo  must  learn  by  experience  first.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  at  the  expense  of  some  few  errors;  but  that 
has  been  the  esse  with  almost  everything  else.  The  im- 
provements made  in  engineering  end  other  sciences  have 
only  been  arrived  at  by  experiment.  The  first  experi- 
ments havo  often  been  failures,  but  it  is  from  the  failures 
of  our  own  or  others  that  we  frequently  owe  our  success. 

Tho  great  danger  which  we  are  liable  to  in  introducing 
colour  to  our  brick  buildings,  is  in  the  too  free  use  of  the 
positive  colour  red.  It  is  a most  useful  colour,  when  pro- 
perly applied  ; but  it  should  be  used  in  small  quantities, 
and  always  be  balanced  by  the  use  of  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  colours  in  the  larger  masses,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Owen  Jones  and  others.  It  will  rarely  fail  then  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  form  and  light  shade. 

If  due  care  and  attention  be  paid  to  tho  few  rules  laid 
down  for  the  use  of  colour  generally,  I don’t  think 
any  serious  errors  need  be  made.  They  will  be_  found  to 
apply,  and  servo  to  assist  us  in  many  instances  in  arrang- 
ing colour  externally  as  well  as  internaUy._ 

I should  be  sorry  to  see  London  or  any  city  built  entirely 
with  variegated  brickwork,  although  I think  that  would  be 
a great  deal  more  tolerable  than  the  dull  and  dingy  mono- 
tony of  yellow  or  stock  brickwork,  without  any  variation 
in  colour,  which  has  accumulated  to  so  great  an  extent  in 
our  streets  and  principal  thoroughfares. 

We  are  never  likely,  however,  to  have  such  a universal 
application  of  coloured  brick  houses.  In  the  larger  and 
more  important  buildings,  stone  and  other  superior  mate- 
rials always  have  been  used;  and  where  the  funds  will 
allow,  and  the  importance  of  the  case  demand,  I should 
always  bo  in  favour  of  the  best  materials,  both  as  to 
appearance  and  stability,  which  we  havo  at  our  command. 
But  here  we  have,  perhaps,  more  scope  for  variety  than 
with  coloured  brickwork.  With  different  coloured  stones 
or  marbles  we  can  get  almost  any  amount  of  variety.  We 
can  obtain  it  either  by  reducing  the  colours  to  mere  varia- 
tion from  light  to  dark,  or  by  making  the  colours  very 
forcible  and  distinct.  In  the  former  case  this  has  been 
done;  in  my  opinion,  with  most  perfect  success,  in  the 
Crown  Life  Assurance  Office  erected  in  Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars.  I should  like  to  see  a street  carried  out 
entirely  in  this  style.  I think  there  could  be  no  greater 
improvement  inour  street  architecture.  The  Venetian 
Gothic— or  secular  Gothic— adopted  is  a style  very  suitable, 
in  ray  opinion, for  introducing  variety  in  colour ; hut  I must 
not  enter  into  the  question  of  style.  Tho  mixed  colours 
and  tones  in  the  example  I have  just  referred  to  are  of  the 
most  subdued  description  throughout.  There  is  a most 
beautiful  variety,  affording  all  the  repose  necessary,  and 
yet  a total  absence  of  anything  glaring,  oUensive,  or 

'^l^have  prepared  a few  rough  sketches  to  suggest  some 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  variety  may  be  attained  by  the 
most  simple  forms  without  the  aid  of  colour.  Had  time 
permitted,  I should  have  been  glad  to  have  worked  these 
out  into  more  finished  illustrations.  I hope,  however,  that 
what  I have  brought  will  be  sufficient  to  excite  au  interest 
in  tho  subject,  and  lead  to  other  designs  being  made  by 
some  of  the  members  of  tho  association.  I feel  sure  that 
brickwork  may  be  arranged  with  much  greater  variety  in 
form  than  many  believe,  and  that  too  in  the  most  simple 
manner,  and  without  unnecessarily  increasing  the  expense, 
or  destroying  the  bond  of  the  work.  ^ 

A dozen  of  the  most  simple  forms  in  cast  bricks,  as 
suggested  by  tho  diagrams,  would  be  suffieient  to  obtain 
all  itiouldings  necessary.  They  need  only  be  applied,  like 
strong  or  positive  colours,  very  sparingly ; in  such  places 
as  labels  to  windows,  above  and  underneath  string-courses, 
where  the  projection  is  sufficient ; also  in  one  or  two 
courses  at  the  impost  of  doorways  and  window  openings, 
as  suggested  in  sketches;  and  more  freely  perhaps  in  the 
principal  cornice  or  crowning  member  of  the  building.  All 
other  necessary  variety  in  form  may  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  plain  and  chamfered  bricks;  and  where  extreme 
cheapness  is  required,  cast  or  moulded  bricks  may  be 
dispensed  with  altogether.  Many  of  the  new  policestatious 
are  good  examples  of  what  may  be  done  with  plain  brick- 
work, by  simple  arrangements  in  form,  without  any  varied 
colouring. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  different  forms  may  bo 
obtained  without  anv  projection  from  the  surface  of  the  , 
front.  [He  then  referred  to  some  sketches,  which  were 
intended  to  convey  tho  idea,  and  showed  a varied  outline 
by  projections  or  corbelling  under  the  lintels  the  reverse 
way,  i.e.,  from  the  aides  of  recesses.] 

This  kind  of  variety  of  form  is  snitable  for  surface  deco- 
ration and  where  colour  is  to  be  employed.  It  is  less 
liable  to  interfere  with  the  bond  than  projections  from  the 
face  of  the  work.  Strings,  and  any  kind  of  longitudinal 
projection,  may  always  be  resorted  to  with  safety,  proper 
bearing  being  all  that  has  to  be  considered ; but  any  con- 


tinuation of  vertical  joints  must  destroy  the  bond  of  the 
work,  and  thereby  injure  the  stability  of  the  construction. 
For  this  reason  I should  never  like  to  employ  anjy  vertical 
projection,  beyond  the  size  of  a couple  of  bricks  in  height, 
at  or  near  to  tho  principal  angles,  or  where  there  U likely 
to  be  much  pressure,  in  case  of  fracture.  I think  the 
representation  of  quoin  stones,  as  to  size,  is  not  good  con- 
struction. They  are  generally  arranged  in  three  and  four 
courses,  forming  a series  of  vertical  joints,  and  destroying 
the  bond  where  it  is  most  essential.  Snoh  construction 
involves  extra  thickness  in  the  walls.  ...  I see  no  objec- 
tion to  the  employment  of  strings,  projected  round  the 
heads  of  window  openings,  if  those  openings  be  not  too 
near  the  angles ; because  here  the  bond  is  already  broken 
by  the  window  opening,  and  the  width  of  a string  cannot 
add  much  further  to  the  weakness  of  the  work. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  say  a few  words  with  regard 
to  the  illustrations  of  Ihe  application  of  colour  externally. 

If  any  gentleman  present  should  be  disposed  to  look 
at  the  sketches  after  the  meeting,  I may  mention  that 
the  numbers  to  the  sectional  parts  refer  to  the  diagrams 
on  sheet  No.  1. 

As,  for  reasons  I liave  before  named,  we  cannot  alwaj^s 
get  sutBcient  variety  in  form,  to  prevent  our  street  archi- 
tecture having  a monotonous  and  wearisome  aspect  ; and 
that  a multiplicity  of  small  forms  appears  frivolous,  and 
is  almost  as  offensive  and  vulgar  as  gaudy  colouring.  I 
contend  that  wo  should  try  to  use  colour  in  our  street 
architecture  externally,  as  an  assistance  to  form — which 
is  the  way  we  find  it  in  all  the  works  of  nature.  It  may 
be  applied  in  many  ways,  and  servo  to  define  a variety  of 
surface  forms,  which  shall  harmonize  with  any  solid  forms 
it  may  be  possible  to  introduce. 

Illnstratjons  were  given  as  to  how  two  different  colours 
may  be  arranged  in  arches  to  window  openings.  This  is 
an  example  [from  a window  at  Verona,  copied  out  of  Mr. 
Street’s  work  on  brick  and  marble  architecture  of  Italy. 
This  method  of  arranging  colour  according  to  the  courses 
of  the  bricks,  may  be  applied  to  cornices  and  other  details 
I think  with  considerable  effect.  Circles  and  diamond 
patterns  of  different  coloured  bricks  can  be  introduced  in 
half-brick  rings  and  lines,  without  materially  affecting  the 
bond.  A running  pattern,  as  shown  on  a sketch,  would 
perhaps  look  very  well  under  a cornice,  or  elsewhere. 

There  is  an  arrangement  of  colour  in  the  gable  ends  of 
tbo  tower  to  a church  in  Lambeth;  I believe  by  Mr. 
Teulon.  It  consists  of  a geometrical  pattern  of  three 
circles  filling  up  the  gable.  Within  the  circles  are  two 
triangles,  placed  reversely,  intersecting  each  other, 
thereby  forming  a hexagonal  figure  in  the  centre  of  each. 
This  is  filled  with  stone,  and  pierced  to  form  a light.  It 
is  to  my  mind  a very  happy  arningemont,  and  shows  one 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  colour  may  be  applied  exter- 
Dally.  , 

The  new  church  and  parsotage-houso  of  Sr.  Thomas  s, 
Lambeth,  near  the  Westuiiiister-road,  also  shows  a ve^ 
great  variety  in  the  arrangement  of  colour  and  form  in 
brickwork. 

According  to  Monsieur  Chevreul,  13  and  11  Prop., 

" colours  on  white  ground  appear  darker;  on  black  ground, 
lighter.” 

" Black  grounds  suffer  when  opposed  to  colours  which 
give  a luminous  complementary.'' 

It  is  important  always  to  bear  in  raiiul  such  propositions 
as  these.  With  proper  atteniion  to  them  black  and  red 
bricks  may,  I think,  be  used  in  combination  with  each 
other  very  advantageously. 

[Illustrations  were  given  showing  the  arrangement  of 
black  bricks  on  a red  ground,  and  the  reverse.] 

I think  black  bricks  have  been  very  jadieiously  intro- 
duced in  a new  building  of  Messrs.  Lee  & Lavers,  in  Eudell- 
street. 

Having  thus  directed  yonr  attention  to  a few  prominent 
features  in  this  interesting  subject,  I trust  that  they  may 
be  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  elicit  a lew  re- 
marks and  suggestions  from  the  members  present. 

At  the  conclusioD, 

Mr.  Hewitt  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Johnson 
that  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of 
moulded  bricks  was  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
them,  as  it  did  not  answer  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturers to  keep  them.  A few  years  ago,  when 
there  was  a duty  upon  bricks,  the  manufacturers 
pleaded  that  circumstance  to  account  for  their 
not  making  them;  hut,  since  the  abolition  of  the 
duty,  there  appeared  to  be  no  improvement. 
Perhaps  the  reason  was,  that  the  demand  for 
coloured  bricks  would  not  warrant  the  expense. 
If  the  brickmakers  would  produce  samples  for 
coping  and  gable  stones,  they  might  be  found  to 
answer.  To  use  colour  in  the  manner  suggested 
by  Mr.  Johnson  required  experience,  and  he  did 
not  feel  himself  justified  in  offering  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  dwelt 
at  some  length  upon  truth  jn  architecture,  for 
which  he  (the  chairman)  had  himself  been  always 
a stickler.  They  might  read  a great  deal  about 
these  truths,  but  the  simple  question  was,  what 
was  the  use  of  graining  or  veneering  ? Was  it  to 
render  materials  more  beautiful,  or  to  signify  that 
there  had  been  an  expenditure  of  money  ? Was 
it  to  denote  that  they  bad  offered  to  the  lamp  of 
Sacrifice  or  the  lamp  of  Beauty  ? It  then  became 
a question  whether  the  grain  of  oak  was  better 
than  that  of  deal : in  that  case  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  graining  a deal  door,  for  no  one  who 
would  see  it  would  consider  that  it  represented  a 
falsehood.  He  dill'ered  from  Mr.  Johnson  in  his 
opinion  as  to  the  application  of  colour  to  country 
houses.  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  approve  of  colour 
in  the  country  as  much  as  in  town,  whereas  he 
(the  chairman)  thought  that  colour  could  not  be 
so  successfully  applied  in  town,  unless  in  cases 
where  the  architect  built  the  whole  of  the  street. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered  the  smoke  and 
atmosphere  of  large  towns  would  speedily  deface 
colour.  While  referring  to  this  subject,  he  might 
be  allowed  to  recommend  the  study  of  “ Street  on 
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Italum  Ai-oh.toctui-o,"  wliich  would  be  found  an 
“ M tills  Btiuly. 

„i  1 , . tl'ut  the  iuli-odnelioii  of 

coloured  bricks  » as  a feature  iu  arobitcclurc  wbieli 
bad  lint  receired  from  the  profession  the  nttontion 
It  deserved  ^ 1„  some  jiarta  of  the  country,  ii, 
Cambridgesliiro  for  mstnucc,  whore  bricks  onlv 
wcro  to  be  had,  coloured  bricks  were  being  intro- 

daced.fromformsmadefrnn.thedesignsofthcarchi. 
tcct  ThebnckuiakcrhvedatVVisbeacb.andbehad 

produced  some  (sotluc  tracery  by  working  siniplc 
geometrical  patterns.  In  llclgium  many  churches 
rr  .'".“■■■-•'y  of  brick,-mulli0U5,  tracery, 

and  aU.  itli  regard  to  colour  blending,  it  was 
quite  true  tlmt  innny  persons  could  not  di^ingiiisb 
yellow  from  green  or  green  from  red,  and  he  had 
UimseH  hnowii  cases  in  point;  but  whether  it 
originated  from  the  formation  of  the  03'c,  or  other 
causes,  he  conkl  not  tell. 

The  Chiiirnum  said  that  a friend  of  Ids  laboured 
under  tins  niiinnity  to  such  an  extent  that,  when- 
ever he  w fshed  to  produce  a very  glowing  colour, 
he  iisul  jmrple  in  his  diagrams.  With  regard  to 
molded  hrieks,  lie  had  always  found  that  it  was 
difficult,  when  using  them,  to  preserve  a continuous 
hue lor,  unless  tlie  brick  was  cut  sharp  iu  the 
hrat  instance,  tho  ellbct  would  be  unsightly. 

Sir.  Hewitt  said  (liat,  to  insure  shartmess  of 
outline,  tlio  quiility  of  (he  eliiy  must  be  uniform, 
and  the  brick  well  made  and  burnt.  Ho  admired 
a coloured  buildmg  exceedingly,  provided  the  ornu- 
mentation  was  judicioiuly  introduced.  A sliylit 
varitty  in  the  w.irking  would  be  found  to  prodtee 
many  pleasing  forms.  * 

Mr.  Hull  deprecated  rubbing  bridiwork  to  make 

a coutinnous  line,  as  a ebango  of  colour  was  usually 
prodnoed  by  tlie  process,  while  the  work  was 
more  hubic  to  frost. 

After  sinno  further  discussion,  a vote  of  thanks 
was  oocorded  to  Mr.  Johnson  for  his  paper,  and 
the  liroceediiigs  tenuiuafed. 

It  was  aummneed  that  the  next  subject  for  the 
blass  of  Design  would  be  a group  of  iillegorical 

Seft'lr  ft  “ ""tional  cven^  with 

pedestal.  At  the  meeting  on  tlio  3rd  of  Febroiiry 
a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  T.  illasbill  on  “ The 
Application  ol  Ironwork  to  Architecture.” 


boluilf  of  the  proprietors;  and  Mr.  S.  Knight  the 
represeutnlive  of  Mr.  llaberslion. 

^ottinyham. — 1'benew  Sunday  schools  recently 
erected  in  comicctioii  with  Derhy-road  Cbiipei 
have  been  opened.  The  building  is  in  the 
t.eometric  style.  It  is  constructed  of  Bnlwelt 
stone,  with  Ancastcr  dressings.  It  comes  up  to 
the  I ark  runnel  on  one  side,  and  ailvinitoge  has 
been  taken  oUhe  clilferenee  in  the  level  to  gain  on 
this  s-de  a lower  story,  containing  four  class-rooms, 
the  heating  apparatus,  coppers,  Ac.  The  chief 
entroiico^  is  from  Victoria-street,  and  leads  into 
the  iirmcipal  rooms,  which  are  in  tlic  form  of  an  I i 
that  intended  for  the  boys’  sciiool  being  50  feet 
by  21  feet;  that  for  the  girls',  43  feet  by  23  feet, 
lliey  are  divided  by  sliding-doors.  A snperin- 
teiKl.nit  8 room  is  contrived  in  the  angle,  coinmu- 
incntiiig  with  the  sehools.  This  room  will  also  be 
used  as  a library.  ’J’lio  infants’  school  is  so  placed 
as  to  bo  easy  of  access  from  the  boys’  or  girls’ 
schools  Iiiid  IS  filled  up  with  a gallery,  which  c.m 
he  folded  up  so  that  the  room  may'he  used  for 
committee  meelings,  &c.  This  room  is  about 
-0  feet  stjnare.  A separate  entrance  from  Victorla- 
Blreet  has  been  made  for  the  boys,  and  a private 
entrance  to  the  chapel.  Tlie  whole  of  the  lines  are 
earned  up  jii  a stone  chimney-shaft.  Jlr.  Fi-rcuson 
was  the  contractor.  Messrs.  linden  supplied  the 
heating  apparatus,  and  Mr.  Wlmeler  the  plmnhcT 
and  ghizier  s work.  The  total  cost  will  bo  between 
1,-00^.  and  1,300^.  Mr.  11.  C.  Sutton,  of  Notting- 
ham, _i8  the  architect.  ^ 

LeUh.—Xn  exieugivo  structure  Ims  recently 
been  completed  here,  ut  .a  cost  of  25,000;.  It  is 
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was  the  resort  of  merchant  ships  at  the  earliesi 
<lawn  of  commerce,  and  it  is  destined  to  be  tin 
centre  to  which  will  hereafter  converge  all  tin 
rays  of  navjgid.ion,  intcrsecling  the  Indian  Oceai 
and  connecting  tho  races  of  Europe  and  Asia.” 

vv  e cannot  follow  Sir  Emerson  in  his  lucid 
exposition  of  the  reasons  which  induce  him  to  urge 
the  identity  of  the  ancient  'J'arslnsh  of  the  esSt 
with  tlie  port  of  Gallo  in  Ceylon,  and  Malacca 
«ith  Ophir,-on  the  way  to  which  the  island  o 
farshish  lay;  our  purpose,  iu  the  present  article 
being  simply  to  dig  out  a few  architectural  detail: 
from  the  very  valuable,  miscellaneous,  and  interest 
ing  quarry  which  he  has  presented  to  the  public 
.n  work  on  Ceylon.  We  mny  quote  a portion 
however  of  what  he  soys  on  the  snbjeet  of  th( 
eastern  Tursbish  ^ 


™ mT"’"  Tt'  volaieoec 

caree  ) ears  in  gouig  am]  retiirniiijr  from  the  Red  Sea  anr 

hllnK  . ® ’ 7 peacocks.  Gotdc>M\i 

It  irom  '‘essels  which  broughi 

it  Irom  0|diir  ; silver  spread  into  plates,’  which  is  r.^H 
culariMd  by  Jeremiah,  as  an  export  of  Tarsliith  is  o\ie  nf 
Ss'e^ar?'  Singha- 

an,.m„sthrer„T„-;r'SnIS‘’,.X 

before  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  Jed  to  tlie  wanton 

Si.™”"!!?:!!*™’.'''.?*  »>">  >e™»  l>v 


Sil7i^“  ‘ '■'’’'■'■■’'‘'■It.  ■"■1‘ieb  have  been  ’“™“  by  which  some  of  tlwm  a, 

built,  the  mnclnnery  ami  gearing  prepared  tl,e  » renierS  ■ ihus  whic 

pace  of  twelve  months  : it  being  but  eight  months  ^oth  languages  ■.  andxhe  Sanskr 

since  the  first  pillars  were  erected  Tho  mTll  a .clentical  with  thc^Tamil  'i/iuZ 

olx.  ‘S  i , Thus.bygeogrophical  po^ltimi,  byimW-oiisnrodui 

lame  henrht.  \ and  hy  the  fact  of  its  tiMvinn-  nL-v  r£.-,' ^ 


* stories  l.igln  an.,  ,he  granary  tl.e  sa.ne  heigh:  I ScTJSI,” '’SSS' 

hut  cons.de, Mbly  longer  tb.m  the  mill.  Mr  ' "i'  «'  n,crcl„„t  slap,  nomT4m  aS' 

Thomas  McGullie,  of  Glasgow,  was  the  arehitet  i the  Avva.Sc'i.t,??-: 

employed.  The  cliP’ineora  otid  s-otii . I a combination  of  eret 


provincial  news. 

F’bjT7?/cr.— The  annual  report  of  tlie  Local 
Boaid  of  Health  on  tho  new  drainage  mul  water- 
supply  works  shows  that  the  entire  length  of  new 
sevvers  IS  81,971  feet,  and  the  total  amount  paid 
uuder  the  contract  for  their  construction,  18  502/. 
Ihc  works  of  water-supply  were  jicrformed  under 
several  contracts,  and  tlie  entire  length  of  w.ter- 
pipes  laid  down  is  33.01.5  feel.  The  cost  of  tho 
pipes  w.as  7 518/.  and  in  laying  tlicm  down2.810/. 
weie  expended.  There  has  been  paid  for  the  ei-ec- 
fillerh.g-bids,  resirvoir, 

total  of^  about  42,150/.  This  does  not  iuelT.de 
sjms  pa.d  for  purrhase  of  land,  legal  expenses, 
ujginccr-in-ch.el  s commission,  and  the  sidatios  of 
the  resident  engmctr,  inspectors  of  work.s,  &c. 

^ Sedruth.—Tha  new  public  rooms  crectwi  in 

mr.nffr'  ''Tm,''*-''  '‘“''o  "ecn  Completed  and 
lormally  opened.  Ih.yarnn  tl.c  Pointed  sti le  The 
^lef  front  facing  ...to  Poiirymstrcet  is  comioied 
of  a main  binhliiig  and  two  anbordinate  wing.,,  tlio 
former  being  sligblly  set  forward.  All  the  groins 

the  ll'nf  1 ni“"‘  ‘’■'T^ng*  “nn  stoneffrom 

7“  e - ■"  "■i"’"’  'k  brick  ami 

s-one  cornice  ,s  eiirried  ..long  the  caves  and  gablets, 
f ''“n«oi«;;f  the  relieving  arches  on  tl.e 
iiftf  j '■'“.'■k  and  red  brick  alter- 

nated.  In  the  norfh  wing  is  the  public  doorway 

vKicl  is"“““;  Vr'"'  f"''’  “neert-rooni 

which  ,s  leaelieil  by  a flight  of  granite  steps 

■lud lutt  high.  The  root  timbers  of  the  room 
show  as  li.gli  as  the  collar  beams.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  CQUstruetive  timliers  are  ].a..«Kcd  with 
boarding,  the  centre  panels  being  perforated  for 

ptojeeled  from^  the  wall  on  iron  brackets,  and 
having  a light  iron  front,  painted  red.  white,  and 
lilne,  and  jacked  out  with  gold.  Te,,  windows 
hvo  on  each  aide,  ,,11’ord  light.  The  walls  are 
s.uecoed  a warm  tint,  with  St.  Agnes  sand  nml 
the  whole  of  tho  woiid-work  is  stidruil  in  sluules 
and  varnished.  There  arc  rooms  for  tho  JIcchauica’ 
or  Dilerary  Institution,  billiard  and  chess  room 
a news-room  the  onrator’s  apartmenls.  a room 
for  jiarocbial  btismosa,  io.  'Phe  cost  of  the  build 
mgJias  been  2,000/.  Mr  w G 

tlie  architect;  Messrs. ‘Kiehoilf-iS  p:! 

Sera  g™7.i 

tractors,  Mr.  J.  Trestrail  clerk  of  the  works  on 


c,o.,p  el  r,”  ^’’-sgow,  was  one  nrelntect 

employed.  The  engineers  and  millwrighls  were 

i onmK  of  the  Heaton 

I oimdiy,  Heaton  Korns,  Stockj.ort.  The  ciminrs 
nnd  gearing  are  ealcnlated  to  transmit  a power  of 
300  horses  mdieatcd.  ibe  mill  is  fitted  up,  at 
prcsGiit  with  twcnly.foiir  pairs  of  Freueb  Burr 
stones,  driven  by  bells  from  a centre  line  of  up- 

1 II7llt.fi.  I'  ll’i.I  Urt  rail  -X..  -.1-  - • T . v • . . . I 


uartrciiTn;  n«gn77'"T‘i''’ * combinalion  of  c-rerj 
particular  csbcntaal  to  tietcriiiiue  the  oroblcm  so  Inno-  un 

l ^'‘^Uhufto  present  d^fa  foi 

7 ""  Tatshlsh  Of  me  sacred  hh! 

.*d  fiS  "S  “ “nk  frciicmed  by  me 


The  two  volumes  of  the  excellent  work  under 
- V-  ■— -v  -—..ion,  a cenire  line  of  up-  tiir7i'**'^  P ohtifully  interspersed  with  iirchitee- 
iigdits,  twelve  oil  eiK'h  .side,  wliicli  uprights  are  I ,7  "T  ? ''“S*- '■‘"’mfy  of  other  interest- 
ilnven  by  a line  of  slmiling  30 /net  ill  leu|th  nnip  7 ' k'lt  tlio  auUior  has  also  given  a 
having  ujion  it  twelve  large  mortiso-whcelcd  wear-  H . '‘'T.  ¥ Ooiloncse  or  Singhalese  aicliitoc- 


_ „ - -y-  w.  g,..«,a,,ara  ,,1^  m jenctli.  am 

laving  ujion  it  twelve  large  mortiso-whcelcd  c-car 
ingiiito  the  p.moiis  of  them, rights.  Mr.U.Y.Timg 
of  Glasgow,  has  liiii.iJied  the  m.iel.inerv  for  tiS 
vanons  jirocesscs  connected  with  tho  'grinding 
puor  to  the  material  being  ready  for  tbiflnarket 

work'^^hi7  "" '"'^i  contractor  for  the  mason-  in  particiip 
work  ; but  be  only  survived  tho  completion  by  a “ 
iw  nays  Ihe  joiners’  work  wa.s  comiileted 'bv 
Messrs.  Hemic, .son  & J ^ 

iinlors,  whirl,  are  fitted  will.  Young’s  pirtcnt  for 
the  jirevenlion  el  the  smoke  nuisance,  were  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  Hawthorn,  of  Leith, 


o w.  Kgtyjuitusiu  or  oingiiuiese  urcMtc 

ture,  to  which  we  will  gladly  have  resource,  as 
attorclmg  a condensed  abstract,  more  accordant 
with  our  limits,  and  at  the  same  time  iiflbrdin!?  our 
profesfiional  and  other  renders  .some  idea  of  the 
work,— to  them 

as  well  us  to  the  general  public. 


THE  ANCIENT  AllCHlTECTUUE  OF 
CEYLON.’* 

-TifrnE  13  a trace-,  in  extreme  autiquitv,  of  a 
curious  conuectivo  link  of  commercial  association 
botwoen  the  island  of  Ceylon  in  the  for  cast,  and 
tile  island  of  Great  Bnliiin  i„  the  far  west  which 
8ir  Lmerson  Tciment  bus  assisted  in  bi-ingiim 
more  clearl.y  into  light ; and  wliicli,  in  these  d.„»  7 

'c”  "¥  ""'y  “kiso  and  continual 
IclaUoushipa,  of  a similar  kind,  with  this  ullima 
Ihnle  of  tile  eastern  Indies,  but  is,  in  fact  her 
sovereign  niistresa.-is  peculiarly  interesting.'  -‘A 

marks 8,1  Emerson,  "suggests  the  oonclnsion  tlmt 
Pbm,ic7,''%  4°,’  7 ‘kb 

I limiii  ans  traded  cacl,  of  which  boro  the  name 

hL:  1 17'  *'■“  "“’■'k-west,  w lienee  they 

eT^l  - l”'  "'"r  “""‘her  to  the 

cast,  wiiicli  supjilicd  them  with  ivory  and  gold  "’ 

Hiato:  '7°*'''““’  "■‘>t  tills  author  has  a BriUshT- 
thatis,  a Oormsh— port  in  view,  as  the  Tiirsliisli  of 
ieu7pr''''-‘t  ‘‘  7’’Si  'vvll  known  that  the 
W'll  ”5, 1 '“T'i'r  ‘;kt‘“"S<l  their  tin  from  Corn- 

‘ "liat  bir  E.  Tunnent  more  osiieciallv 

directs  has  attention  amlthat  of  his  reiulcrs  to  is 

P imnickn  ^ H of  the 

1 luememns  was  the  port  of  Oalic  in  Ceylon,  which 

SffoMi™':'  'l“  "’“tvenerubleemporinm 

ot  foreign  trade,  now  existing,  i,.  the  uuivcTse  i it 


rlcLfS7ro",7.S.°Ura  ft'",'"'’  ‘■'’T"'"'-  ""'o- 


ispspHtssaa 

uiis,  111  i.e)ioii  there  were  the  pride  of  rank  »tiH  rho  vown 

cnsions  of  the  priesthood.  S Whilst  thev  k.rm 

lairat' per'w 

Kanyafterlt?  entering  the  city  of 

and  inmr,i  capture  in  1815,  than  to  ftml  the  palaces 
and  icmpics  alone  constructed  of  stone,  whilst  the  streetfi 

Though  ‘tnrf  ^atejr"'*" 

tiinugh  stone  is  nbnndant  in  Cevlon.  it  wn«  hnt 
-paringly  used  in  ancient  buildings.  Squared  atones 

sira^Lra”"  "W"  iortlor.  orbba  supS 

_ There  is  evidence  to  show  that  wedges  were  emoJored 
iboS'Taro%“°?l“  ‘■“""I'’  "”1  "S  amoanrof 

^ ^ to  the  preparation  of  those  in  which 

strength,  irrespective  of  ornnment,  was  e-sential  k 
shown  in  the  remains  of  the  l .duo  undressed  phiars  ' w-hich 
1 boo“  Anarajapoora.  and  in  the 

l.boo  Slone  steps,  many  of  them  exceedine  lo  fept  in 
length,  which  led  from  the  base  of  the  mountain  to  the 
very  summit  of  Mihmtala.  A single  piec™?f  li« 

at  Anarajapoora  hollowed  into  an  ■eler.hant  troueh” 

ShTv  Twidl ’"'’VoT'  10  feet  m 

mieth  by  b wide  and  2 deep;  and  amongst  the  ruins  of 

hv  6 feet'^brn*  25  feet  in  length, 

and  3 thick,  bears  an  inscription  of  the 
twelfth  centurj-,  which  records  that  it  was  brought  from 
a dovtance  of  more  than  thirty  miles.  n-om 

dressMSi!^^  of  the  columns  at  Anarajapoora  are  ol 

pecthar  characterisUcs  of  the  place,  mid  justify  the  ex? 


oim,TmVV„7?l7K7?„',S“‘in  Ss 
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pression  of  Knox,  when,  speakinff  of  similar  groups 
elsewhere,  he  calls  them  a ‘ world  of  hewn  stone  pillars.' 

Allusions  in  the  Mahaxvniivj  show  that  extreme  care 
was  taken  in  the  preparation  of  bricks  for  the  dagobas. 
Major  Skinner,  whose  official  duties  as  engineer  to  the 
Government  have  rendered  hinr  familiar  with  all  parts  of 
Ceylon,  assures  me  that  the  bricks  in  every  ruin  he  has 
seen,  including  the  dagobas  at  Anarojaiioora,  Bintenne, 
and  Pollanarrua,  have  been  fired  with  so  much  skill  that 
exposure  through  successive  centuries  has  but  slightly 
affected  their  sharpness  and  consistency. 

The  sand  for  mortar  was  ‘ pounded,  sifted,  and  ground 
on  a grinding-stone;’  the  ‘ cloud-colourcd  stones,'* 
u.sed  to  form  the  immediate  receptacle  in  which  the 
sacred  relic  was  enclosed,  were  said  to  have  been  im- 
ported from  India;  and  the  ' nawanita’ clay,  in  which 
these  were  imbedded,  was  believed  to  have  been  brougiit 
from  the  mythical  Anottatho  lake  in  the  Himalayas. 

Dagobas.— Thz  process  of  building  the  Ruanwellt 
dagoba  is  thus  minutely  described  in  the  Muhnwanso: — 
‘That  the  structure  might  endure  for  ages,  a foundation 
was  excavated  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  cubits,  and 
the  round  stones  were  trampled  by  enormous  elephants, 
whose  feet  were  protected  by  leather  cases.  Over  tliis 
the  monarch  spread  the  sacred  clay,  and  on  it  laid  the 
bricks,  and  over  them  a coating  of  astiingeut  cement, 
above  this  a layer  of  sand- stones,  and  on  all  a plate  of 
iron.  Over  this  was  a large  pholika  (crystallized  stone), 
then  a plate  of  brass,  8 inclics  tliick,  embedded  in  a 
cement  made  of  the  gum  of  the  wood-apple  tree,  diluted 
in  the  water  of  the  small  red  cocoa-nut. ’t 

The  shape  of  these  huge  mounds  ot  masonry  was  origi 
nally  hemispheric.tl,  being  that  best  calculated  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  grass  or  other  weeds  on  objects  so  sacred. 
Dutugaimumi.accorilingtothe  ‘iMdhawanso,'  whenabout 
to  build  the  lluanwelle  dagoba,  consulted  a mason  as  to 
the  most  suitable  form,  who,  ‘filling  agaldeu disli wilh 
water,  and  taking  some  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  eau-^ed  a 
bubble  in  the  form  of  a coral  bead  to  rise  on,  the  surface; 
and  he  replied  to  the  king,  “ lu  this  form  will  I con- 
struct it.”  ’t  ' - ‘ 

Two  dagoho-s  at  Anarajapnora,  the  Abay-a-giri  and 
Jeyta-wana-rnma,  still  retain  their  original  outline : 
the  Ruanwellc.  from  age  and  decay,  has  partly  lost  it ; 
the  Thuiia-ramaya  is  flattened  on  the  top  if  sud- 
denly brought  to  a close ; and  the  Lanka-ramaya  is  shaped 
like  a bell. 

SIiijiiialtrricsandWiAnnis. — . . . Simplicity  and  retire- 
ment were  at  all  times  the  characteristics  of  these  retreats, 
which  rarely  aspired  to  architectural  display;  and  the 
only  recorded  instance  of  extravagance  in  this  particular 
was  the  ‘ Brazen  Palace'  at  Anatajapoora,  with  its  1 ,6on 
columns;  an  edifice  which,  though,  nominally  a dwell- 
ing for  the  priesthood,  appears  to  have  been  in  reality  a 
vast  suite  of  halls  for  their  assemblies  ami  festivals, 
and  a sanctuary  for  the  safe  custody  of  their  jewels  and 
treasure. § 

Allusions  are  occasionally  made  to  other  edifices  more 
or  less  fantastic  in  their  design  aud  structure,  such  as 
‘ an  apartment  built  on  a smgle  pillar,’  a ‘ house  of  an 
octangular  form,’  built  iu  the  twelfth  century,  and 
another  of  an  ‘ oval,’  shape,  erected  by  Prakrama  I. 

Puf«c>.-s.— The  royal  residences,  as  they  were  first  con- 
structed, must  have  consisted  ofvery  few  chambers,  since 
mention  is  made  ir»  the  ‘ Mahawauao’  of  the  earliest, 
which  contained  ‘ many  apartments,’  hiving  been  built 
by  Pandiikabhaya,  B.C.  43?.  But  within  two  centuries 
afterwards,  Dutugaimunu  conceived  the  magnificent  idea 
of  the  LohaPasaba,  with  its  quadrangle  100  cubits  square, 
and  a thousand  dormitories  with  ornamental  windows. 
This  palace  was  in  its  turn  surpassed  by  tbe  castle  of 
Prakrama  I.  at  Pollanarrua,  which,  according  to  the 
‘ Mahawanso,’  was  ‘ seven  stories  high,  consisting  of 
5,000  rooms,  lined  with  hundreds  of  stone  columns,  and 
outer  halls  of  an  oval  shape,  with  large  and  small  gates, 
staircases,  and  glittering  walls.’ 

In  what  now  remaitis  of  these  buildings  at  Anaraja- 
poora,  there  is  no  trace  to  be  found  of  an  arch,  truly 
turned  and  secured  by  its  keystone;  but  at  Pollanarrua 
there  are  several  examples  of  the  false  arch,  produced  by 
the  progressive  projection  of  the  layers  of  brick. 

The  finest  specimens  of  ancient  brickwork  are  to  be 
seen  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  latter  city,  where  the  mate- 
rial is  compact  and  smooth,  and  the  edges  sharp  and 
unworn.  The  mortar  shows  the  remains  of  the  pearl 
oyster-shells  from  which  it  was  burnt,  and  the  chuiiam 
with  which  the  walls  were  coated  still  clings  to  some  of 
the  towers  and  retains  its  angularity  and  polish. l| 

Of  the  details  of  external  and  internal  decoration  ap- 
plied to  these  buildings,  descriptions  are  given  which 
attest  a perception  of  taste,  however  distorted  by  the 
exaggerations  of  Orientaldesign.  ‘ Gilded  tiles  ’ in  their 
bright  and  sunny  atmosphere,  must  have  had  a striking 
effect,  especially  when  surmounting  walls  decorated  with 
beaded  niouhliiigs,  and  festooned  with  ‘carvings  iniini- 
talion  of  creeping  plants  and  flowers.’  ” 


•The  ‘‘cloud-coloured  stones”  may  possibly  have 
been  marble,  but  n.i  traces  of  marble  have  been  found 
in  the  ruins.  Diodorus,  in  describing  .some  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt,  alludes  to  a “party-coloured”  stone, 
Xi0oj’rrofK(Aoi'  which  likewise  remains  without  identifi- 
cation.—Dwr/orKS,  1.  i.  c.  Ivii. 

t “Mahawanso,”  ch.  xxix.,  p.  169;  eh.  xxx-  p.  1?8. 
The  internal  structure  of  the  Sanchi  tope  at  Bilsab,  iu 
Central  India,  presents  the  airangement  here  described, 
the  bricks  being  laid  in  mud,  but  externally  it  is  faced  with 
dressed  stone. 

t Mahawanso,  ch.  xxx.  p.  175.  This  legend  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  semicircular  form  of  the  dagoba  is  at 
variance  with  the  conjecture  of  Major  Forbes,  that  these 
vast  structures  were  merely  an  advance  on  the  mounds 
of  earth  similar  to  the  barrow  of  Halyattes,  which,  in  the 
progress  of  the  constructive  arts,  came  to  be  converted 
into  brickwork.— “ Eleven  Years  in  Ceylon,”  v.  i.  p.  2‘22. 

5 “Mahawanso,”  ch.  xxvii.  p.  l63.  Likelhc  “ nine- 
storied”  pagedas  of  China,  the  palace  of  “the  Luwa 
Maya  Paya”  was  originally  nine  storiTs  in  height,  and 
Fergusson,  from  tbe  analogy  of  Buddhist  buildings  in 
other  countries,  supposes  tliatthcse  diminished  in  succes- 
sion as  the  building  arose,  till  the  outline  of  the  whole 
assumed  the  for.m  of  a pyramid  (“  Handbook  of  Arctu 
tecture,”  b.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  44).  In  this  he  is  undoubtedly 
correct,  and  a building  still  existing,  though  in  ruins,  at 
Pollanarrua,  aud  known  as  the  Snt-mul-pueado,  or  the 
“ seven-sloricd  palace, " probably  built  by  Prakrama, 
about  the  year  1 170,  serves  to  support  his  conjecture. 

i Expressions  in  the  “ Mahawanso,”  ch.  xxvii.  p.  lC4, 
show  that  as  early  as  the  second  century,  B.C.,  the  Sing- 
halese were  acquainted  with  this  beauiiful  cement,  which 
is  susceptible  ol  a polish  almost  equal  to  marble.' 


On  the  subject  of  carving,  the  author  offers 
some  curious  ami  interesting  remarks,  especially 
as  regards  ” the  beautiful  kala  hanza  ” or  “ sacred 
goosc,’^  ever  “ eager  to  set  out  for  the  sacred 
lake,”  and  reminding  one  of  the  Scriptural  dove, 
ever  ready  to  fly  to  “its  windows,”' and  the 
Egyptian  Ibis,  ever  waiting  to  fly  into  the  adytum 
I of  the  temple,  where  its  monolithic  stone  cage 
j stood  (as  depicted  on.  mnmmy  coffins,  with  bars 
I in  front,  and  the  bird  looking  out),  and 
j where  it  was  proimbly  fed  with  its  favourite 
I serpents.  The  “watcliful”  aud  “faithful”  goose 
of  the  Romans  was  alreatly  sacsed  to  Juno,  and 
domesticated  in  her  temple,  as  Sir  Emerson  re* 
marks,  prevkuia  to  the  saving  of  the  citadel  by 
the  anstriol  watchers,  so  that  this  latter  event 
does  not  account.for  even  the  ancient  Roman  re- 
spect for  the  goose.  It  was  also  sacred  among  the 
Egyptians,  by  whom,  as  by  the  Burmese,  baLanee 
weights  were  made  in  the  shape  of  the  sacred, 
goose;  and  even  tlio  Christiaai  crusaders  adored  a. 
goose,  which  they  believed  to  bo  filled  with,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  Mill  in  his  liistory  of  the  Crusade 
informs  us.  G-as(spint  ?)  is  theSwedishnauie  of  tlie 
goose,  which  latter  w-ord  itself  seems  to  havehad  the 
same  etymological  origin.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  a carved  kula  hanza  in  the  Singhalese 
royal  palace  of  Kandy  much  more  closely  re- 
sembles the  dodo  (a  giant  of  the  Colnmbidic  order, 
believed  to  be  now  extinct  (in  New  Zealand),  but 
still  extant  in  Thibet,  than  any  known  goose. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  “ Ruined  Cities,”  Sir 
Emerson  gives  an  account  of  the  rock  temple  of 
Dambool.  TTie  ascent  is  by  a steep  and  toilsome 
path  across  the  lower  mass  of  the  rocky  and  the 
grand  gateway,  profusely  adorned  wdth  carvings  in 
stone,  and  disclosing  within  a sedeut  figure  of 
“Tbe  Vanquisher,”  of  which  we  give  a view 
(fig.  2),  is  approached  on  crossing  a courtyard. 

Fig.  3 is  a representation  of  the  Sai-Mahal- 
Prasada,  whose  name  perpetuates  the  memory  of 
the  “Seven-storied  House.”  In  front  of  this 
extraordinary  building  lies  an  enormous  carved 
.slab,  called  the  “Stone-book,”  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a Singhalese  volume  of  olos.  It  is  a 
monolith,  26  feet  in  length,  -i  feet  broad,  and 
2 feet  thick,  bearing  an  inscription  containing  the 
intimation  that  “ this  engraved  stone  is  the  one 
which  the  strong  man  of  the  King  Nissanga 
brought  from  the  mountain  at  Anarajapoora,  a 
distance  of  more  than  eighty  miles.”  The  inscrip- 
tion is  said  to  have  been  engraved  about  a.d.  1196. 

We  will  conclude  our  extracts  on  the  subject  of 
Ceylonese  architecture  with  a few  farther  re- 
marks on — 

“ The  temples  of  Buddha  were  at  first  as 

unprcteiiding:  as  the  resid-.iices  of  tlie  pricsthooil.  No 
mention  is  made  of  them  during  the  infancy  of  Buddhism 
ill  Ceylon;  at  which  period  caves  and  natural  grottos 
were  the  only  places  of  devotion.  In  the  sacrcU  books 
these  are  spoken  of  as  ‘ stone  houses,’  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  ‘houses  of  earth  ’ ami  other  materials  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  tir.st  buildings  for  the  worship  of 
Buddha ; such  temples  having  been  originally  coiilliied  to 
a single  chamber  of  the  humblest  dmienaions,  within 
which  it  became  the  custom  at  a later  period  to  place  a 
statue  of  the  divine  teacher,  reclining  in  dim  seclusion, 
the  gloom  being  increased  to  heighten  the  scenic  effect  of 
the  ever-buriiiiig  lamps  by  which  the  chambers  arc  im- 
perfectly lighted. 

The  construction  of  both  these  descriptions  of  temples 
was  improved  in  later  times,  but  no  examples  reinaiii  ol 
the  ancient  chaityas  ot  built  temples  in  Ceylon,  and  those 
of  the  rock  temples  still  existing  exhibit  a very  sligiit 
advance  beyond  the  rudest  attempts  at  excavation. ” 

Of  the  modern  temples  the  author  says, — 

“ It  was  in  all  probability  owing  to  the  growth,  of  these 
[monastic]  institutions,  and  tlic  establ  shment  of  colleges 
in  connection  with  them,  that  halls  were  eventually 
appropriated  for  the  reception  of  statues ; aud  that  apatt- 
inents  so  consecrated  were  devoted  to  the  ceremonies 
and  worship  of  Buddha,  llencc,  at  a very  early  period, 
the  dwellings  of  the  priests  were  identified  with  the 
chaityas  and  sacred  edifices,  and  the  name  of  the  Wihara 
came  to  designate  indifferently  both  the  temple  and  the 
monastery. 

But  the  hall  which  contains  the  figures  of  Buddha,  and 
which  constitutes  the  ■ temple  ’ proper,  is  always  detached 
from  the  domestic  buildings,  and  is  treqiiently  placed  on 
an  emiii'ciice  from  which  tlie  view  is  cnrainanding.  The 
interior  is  painred  in  the  style  of  Egyptian  chambers,  and 
is  filled  with  figures  aud  illustrations  of  the  legends  of 
Goiama,  whose  statue,  with  hand  uplifted  in  the  attitude 
of  admonition  [or  with  the  two  fori.-fiiigers  extended,  as 
in  the  Papal  act  of  benediction,  as  eLcwhere  remarked], 
or  reclining  [with  closed  eyes,  and]  iu  repo.se,  emblematic 
of  the  blissful  state  of  Nirwaaa,  is  pUced  in  the  dimmest 
recess  of  the  edifice.  Hero  lamps  cast  a feeble  light,  and 
the  air  is  heavy  with  the  perlmne  of  flowers,  which  are 
daily  renewed  by  fresh  offerings  from  the  worshippers  at 
the  sht.iies.” 

As  to  a'  peculiar,  but  heretofore  known,  mode 
of  lighting  the  statue  in  Indian  temples,  of  which 
the  author  suspects  that  one  iustunce,  at  least, 
occurred  in  Ceylon,  he  says, — 

“Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  identity  ii. 
certain  particulars  observable  between  the  Buddhist 
temples  of  Ava  and  those  of  Ceylon.  x\inoiigst  the  budcl 
ings  at  Pagaumyu.  on  the  Irawaiidi,  is  a pagoda  known 
as  the  ‘Cave  of  Ananda,’  and  in  it  a gilded  figure  ol 
Buddha,  similar  in  attitude  to  that  iu  the  J.vyta-wana- 


rama  [‘an  immense  edifice  of  brick,  in  the  highest  style  of 
ornamented  southern  Indian  architecture  ’ in  Ceylon, 

■ built  by  Prakrama  Bahu  1 after  the  model,  it  is  said,  of 
one  erected  by  Buddha  himself  at  Ivapili-vastu,  the  place 
of  his  birth’],  stands  in  a vaulted  cell,  situated  at  the 
further  extremity  of  a darkened  aisle.  Into  the  alcove 
ill  which  it  is  placed  tbe  only  light  that  is  admitted  streams 
through  an  opening  so  situated  as  to  be  unseen  by  the 
.‘-neotatorukfront,  and  thence  it  is  poured  like  a halo  over 
liie  head  otthe  glorified  object  below.  (See  fig.  4.) 

This  moda-of  liluniiuating  an  interior  is  common  in  the 
rock-cut  basilicas  ot  ludia,  in  which  ‘ one  undivided 
volume  of  light,  coining  tiirough  a single  opening  over 
head,  falls  directly  on  the  aJtai;  or  othei  principal  object, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  structure  mconiparative  obscurity.’ 
Tlie  similarity  of  pobitionaud  the  identity  of  attitude  be- 
tween the  two  statues,  ia  Ava  aud  Ceylon,  suggest  the 
conjecture  tliafi  the  figure  at  Pollsuiarrua,  like  that  at 
Pagan-myo,  may  have  been  ploccft  in.  the  recess  which  it 
occupies,  so  as  to  admit  ot  heiiur  lighted  in  a similrm 
luenncr  from  an  aperture  concealed  in.  the  roof;  audit 
will  be  an  interesting  inquiry,  for  some  future  explorer, 
provided  with  the  necessary  lacihCies,  to  determine,  by  a 
minute  examinaiion  of  the  walls,  whether  they  may  not 
have  been  so  constructed  as  to  casta  mysterious  light  on 
the  gilded  idol  below.” 

Bmldba  bimself,  as  Sir  Emorsoa.reiuarks,  is  not 
worBliippi'd  as  a deity,  but  “merely  reverenced  as 
a glori-ficd  remembrance and  certainly  such  a 
ia<^e  of  exliii/iting  his  statue,  like  that  of  the 
Tbihctan  and  ludiaii  rituals,  in  which  lights, 
llasbed  round  tlie  head,  suddenly  and  momen- 
tarily roveiil  the  Buddlni,  or  other  statue,  in  tbe 
midst  of  intense  darkness',  is  capable  of  suggesting 
just  such  au  idea  as  tluit  of  a “ glorified  remem- 
brance,” and  reminds,  one  of  the  curious  “ Buddha 
ruys,”  which  the  morning  sun  ia  Ceylon  sheds 
round  the  head  of  the  ahidow  of  the  human  form 
projected  on  the  ground.* 


•The  following  very  curious  extract  on  “The  llln- 
minctlv”  from  the  “Diiyaneshvari,’' of  India,  “thatmost 
iiiy--.tic  of  all  mybtie  books  “ (as  a writer  in  the  Dublin 
UniavrsUy  Magazine  calls  it),  will  her-  be  of  interest,  as  it 
seems  to  comprise  an  emlcaviur  to  describe  the  nature 
and  appearance  of  a “ thauir.aturgic  saint,”  in  the  state 
of  “(livjiie  absorption,”  or,  ui  lact,  just  some  sucli 
“gli’titied”  being  as  that  repra^ented  by  the  statue  of 
Buildlia,  whether  reclining,  as  iu  ths  divirve  quier-cence,  or 
cutrauoed  repose,  of  “ Nirvana; or  seated,  with  up- 
lifted palm  and  Ungers,  as  in  tlia  act  of  exhorting  or  of 
blessing  the  devotees; — whether,  in  short,  as  ihe  “ vvaking 
God”  in  the  sleeping  nuui,  or  tlie  waking  man  in  the 
“ sleeping  God.” 

Iu  this  passage  the  “ gloriotisbofly  ’•  of  “ the  illumined  ” 
is  itself  compared  (with  a touch,  mayliap,  of  “ Oriental 
hyi>erbole  ”)  to  astatue,  c.ist  in  divine  llianmaturgic  per- 
fection, molteii  [solttned?]  down:  tome,  bcholOing,  it 
a;ipcars  Quietism  itself,  personified  wilh  limbs;— as  a 
paiiituig  of  divine  bliss,  — a sculptured  form  of  the 
sovereign  happiness.  . . . Or  Is  it  the  embodied  pre- 

sence of  Light  that  is  sitting  on  yonder  scat?  Such  be- 
comes the  body,  what  time  the  aniinlar  power  [in  “ con- 
templative abstraction”]  drinks  the  moon-fluid  of  ini- 
morialiiy,  descending  from  the  brain  [“  by  a discharge 
from  above,”  into  “ the  mouth  of  the  power  ” beneath] . 
Then,  O Friend ! Death  dreads  the  shape  of  the  body. 
Then  disappears  old  age ! The  knots  of  youth  are  cut  to 
pieces,  ana  the  lost  state  of  childhood  reappears  '—[See 
Dublin  U'lirersitjj  Magazine,  April,  1854,  on  “The  Dream 
of  Riivan.”] 

llic  splendour  of  the  illumined  and  immortalized  body 
thus  “ modelled  into  that  of  a perfect  man,”  or  mari-god, 
is  described  in  glowing  language.  He  casts  his  old 
skin,  like  the  serpent,  as  well  as  bis  teeth  and  nails. 
“ Tlie  body,”  it  is  said,  “becomes  of  gold  in  lustre,” — 
like  the  statue  of  Buddha,  which  is  generally  gilded. 
It  is  also  compared,  among  many  other  things,  to 
“a  vase  filled  with  liquid  saffrnn,” — reminding  one  of 
the  “saffion-hueff”  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks;  and  to 
"a  pillar  lit  from  within,”  or  “ of  the  interior  light,” 
allusive,  doubtless,  to  “ the  luciform  body,”  which. 
Siiidas  tdls  us  out  of  Isidorus,  “still  exists,  within 
tnis  terre.strial  body  of  ours,  like  light  within  a dark 
lanthorn,”— till  it  be  evoked  into  autoptic  exaltation,— 
as  It  would  here  appear,  by  “the  annular  power” 
beneath  the  great  brain,— whatever  may  be  meant 
by  that  “auauJai  power  ” aud  its  “middle  cham- 
ber;”— aiiil.tho6&  at  all  acquainted  with  tliat  most  mys- 
terious of  ad  myotcrioiis  anatomical  and  physiological 
subjects, — the  structure  and  functions  of  the  brain,  great 
and  small,  of  tlie  annular  protuberance,  and  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,— need  have  little  difliculty  in  perceiving  that 
here  there  is  at  least  “ a method  ” in  what  others  may  be 
Ld  to  look  upon  as  little  else  than  mystic  “ madness.” 

This  "annular  power,”  it  is  said,  “retires  [in  “con- 
templative abstraction  "]  into  the  middle  chamber;  then, 
with  u discharge  [as  of  " lightning”]  from  above,  the 
reservoir  of  moon  fluid  of  immortality,  contained  in  the 
brain,  leaning  over  to  one  side,  communicates  into  the 
mouth  ot  the  power:  thereby  the  [nerve]  tubes  are  filled 
will!  the  [immortalizing  and  illuiuinaiiiig]  fluid,  and  it 
penetrates  into  all  the  members.” 

But  enough  of  the  physiological  modus  operaxidi 
regeneration  and  immortalization  of  the  Oriental  “ twice 
born,”  or  “deathless  brotherhood”  of  “two  origins 
who,  whatevertheymay  once  navebcen,  are  indeed  huta 
‘•glorified  remembrance,”  which  has  now  no  real  and  ob- 
jeeuve  existence,  ui  this  ' • iron  age ' ’ ot  ours.  We  may  liere, 
however,  add  a very  few  words  more,  from  the  conclu- 
sion ot  the  curious  description,  juxt  quoted,  of  “ the 
illumined.”  It  is  said  that  “ He  neats  the  language  of 
Para-iise.  ...  He  is  called  Kfchara,  the  Sky-goer. 
This  step  being  attained  is  a wonder  among  people  in  the 
[natural]  body.  Behold  the  Sadlmka— the  thaumaturgic 
Saint,”  inhis — 

" Mysterious  and  illumined  bleep. 

The  booy's  trance — the  spirit's  seeing.” 

Just  such  a “glorifieil”  and  saintly  human  being, 
“bound  in  the  buode  of  life  together  with”  his  “Irra- 
diates ” or  Illuiniiiater,  dues  the  statue  of  the  Burtdhaseeni 
to  have  been  in  tended,  of  ot  u,  to  represent,  in  the  belief  of 
3Su,9oi',0ij0  of  the  human  race.  Buddhism  and  Brahmin- 
ism  are  closely  akin.  Sec  articles,  iu  Builder  ofllittt 
October,  1858,  and  15th  January,  1859,  on  ‘'Symbols,” 
I by  John  E.  Dove. 


Tii;.  3.  Trie  Stii-l 


SELECTED  DESIGN  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 
WALLACE  MONUMENT. 

. pi'oposecl  to  bo  built  on  tho 

Abbey  Craig,  near  Stirling,  consists  of  a lofty  and 
imposing  Scottish  baronial  towtr,  upwards  of 
-OU  feet  high,  and  3G  feet  square,  having  walls 
15  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  graduating  from 
5 feet  to  6 feet  at  the  top.  The  masonry  is  to  be 
° enduring  description,  concreted 

with  thin  hot  lime.  At  the  east  side  of  the  tower 
IS  the  keeper’s  house,  between  which  and  the 
monument  is  an  open  courtyard,  entered  by  a 
massive  circular-arched  gateway,  having  bold 
mouldings,  characteristic  of  the  Scottish  bTironial 
heraldic  arms  of 

Sir  Wilham  Wallace.  Passing  through  the  gate- 
way into  a stone-arched  passage,  a straight  tlight 
of  steps,  set  m the  thickness  of  the  w’alL  leads  to 
an  open  octagon  winding  staircase,  the  walls  of 


which  are  of  solid  ashlar  work,  projecting  from  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  tower,  and  running  np 
nearly  its  entire  height.  The  walls  of  the  staircase 
raking  with  the  stair  are  pierced  with  arrowlet 
. slits  or  lights,  continuously  in  each  (light  of  steps 
j to  the  summit  of  the  square  tower.  E.vternally 
I the  walls  of  the  staircase  are  bound  about  with 
' nmtation  rope-work,  with  bold  moulded  aimles 
l ie  handrail  is  wrought  out  of  the  solid  newel, 
ihis  staircase  conducts  to  several  spacious  and 
lofty  halls,  the  ceilings  and  floors  of  which  are 
hreproof,_  being  arched  with  brick,  having  the 
floors  laid  with  mosaic  tiles.  It  is  proposed 
to  set  apart  these  several  rooms  as  visitors’  and 
reliquary  rooms,  or  museums  for  the  reception  of 
old  armour  and  other  antiquarian  relics  illustra- 
tive of  early  Scottish  history,  and,  should  the 
w an  appropriate  marble  statue  of 

Wallace  will  be  placed  In  the  uppermost  gallery 
or  hall.  The  apex  of  the  monument  exhibits  the 


:form  of  ail  imperial  open  crown  of  stone.  The 
' whole  monument  can  scarcely  fail  to  present  a 
j commanding  outline  and  graceful  feature  when 
1 seen  against  the  open  sky.  The  coronal  toj> 
j or  crown  is  upwards  of  50  feet  high,  and  consists 
! of  eight  arms,  from  the  angles  and  sides,  all  con- 
verging and  abutting  on  the  centre  upon  an  open 
; newel  staircase,  and  forming  a series  of  flying 
buttresses,  broadly  ribbed,  having  the  spaiidrils 
richly  filled  In  with  open  tracery : the  outer  laking 
flanks  of  the  buttresses  are  surmounted  with 
massive  crocheted  pinnacles. 

We  may  add  that  tho  site  is  ouc  of  great 
beauty,  and  from  the  monument  will  be  had  some 
magnificent  views  of  a wide  and  extensive  plain 
of  country,  overlooking,  as  it  does,  tlie  scene  of 
numerous  and  hard-fought  battle-fields. 

We  understand  it  is  determined  to  carry  out 
the  design.  Mr.  J.  T.  Rochead  is  the  architect. 
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THE  AHOHITECTUEAL  MUSEUM. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last,  Mr.  George  Godwin 
delivered  a lecture  in  the  Theatre  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  under  the  heading  “ Memo- 
rials of  Workmen;  the  Past  to  encourage  the 
Present,” 

There  was  a very  full  meeting,  including  a large 
number  of  art-workmen.  A.  Beresford  Hope,  esq., 
presided.  On  taking  the  chair  for  the  first  time 
since  his  election  as  president,  Mr.  Hope  com- 
mented in  feeling  terms  on  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  Museum  in  the  death  of  Earl  de  Grey,  and 
renewed  his  own  “ oath  of  fealty  ” to  the  Institu- 
tion. In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  mentioned 
an  offer  received  from  India  to  deposit  in  the 
Museum  some  interesting  specimens  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  that  country,  and  he  then  introduced 
the  lecturer. 

The  lecture  was  addressed  to  those  who,  with 
abilities  and  aspirations,  doubt  their  power  of 
overcoming  the  difficulties  that  surround  them, 
and  treated  of  those  who,  in  spite  of  the  most 
adverse  circumstances,  have  worthily  developed 
themselves  and  bettered  others.  Bernard  Palissy, 
Quintin  Matsys,  the  men  of  Xuremberg, — 

“ Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic, 

Quaint  old  town  of  art  and  song, 

Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gables, 

Like  the  rooks  that  round  them  throng;” 

the  weavers,  Hargraves,  Arkwright,  and  Cromp- 
ton; Brindley,  the  engineer;  Watt,  and  George 
Stephenson,  were  passed  in  review,  and  such 
deductions  were  drawn  as  seemed  valuable.  James 
Tassie,  the  gem  engraver,  Wedgwood,  Flax- 
man,  Hogarth,  Turner,  Sir  John  Soane,  John 
Britton,  Chantroy,  Thomas  Cubitt,  and  many 
others  followed;  and  the  lecturer  concluded  with 
suggesting  that  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  to  be 
expected  that  all  should  distinguish  themselves  or 
take  the  top  place.  'J'o  do  one’s  work,  whatever 
that  may  be,  so  that  others  will  he  the  better  for 
it,  is  something;  and  ho  pointed  out  to  the  work- 
men of  his  audience  where  they  might  derive 
advantage,  and  how  easily  happiness  was  to  be 
obtained  irrespective  of  position. 

The  Chairman,  in  flattering  terms,  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall, 
in  seconding  it,  added  some  interesting  anecdotes 
of  John  Martin  and  Allan  Cunningham. 


BURFORD’S  PANORAMA. 

The  new  painting  in  the  well-known  building  in 
Leicester-square  is  not  so  much  "a  View  of 
Venice  from  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark”  as  a view  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark  and  its  surroundings. 
It  does  not  convey  an  idea  of  Venice,  but  of  what 
it  does  show  a capital  picture  is  made.  The 
cathedral  is  to  a large  scale,  and  the  doorways  are 
so  cleverly  painted  that  in  one  point  of  view 
they  have  all  the  effect  of  a stereograph.  The 
domes  arc  less  deceptive — wanting  rotundity.  At 
the  present  moment,  when  all  must  feel  inte- 
rested in  the  miserable  condition  of  Venetia 
generally,  the  picture  has  an  extra  attractiveness. 


PROGRESS  OF  RAILWAYS  ABROAD. 

The  works  of  the  Limoges  and  Agen  railway 
are  progressing  rapidly.  The  most  important 
portions  of  the  Limoges  tunnel  have  already  been 
arched,  and  the  bridges  over  the  Vienne  and 
Briance  rivers  have  been  commenced. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  new  line  from 
St.  Gobain  to  Cliauny  will  be  opened  for  pns-‘ 
senger  traffic.  Already  the  produce  of  the  cele- 
brated glass  works  of  the  former  town  has  arrived 
at  Chauny  by  goods’  trains ; the  reception  of  the 
works,  by  the  directors  of  the  factory,  having 
taken  place  in  the  first  week  of  last  November. 

The  Western  Railway  Company  of  France  has 
demanded  three  millions  for  works  to  be  executed 
in  1860  on  the  St.  Male  branch  line.  The 
Government  have  accepted  the  proposition.  These 
works  will  take  at  least  three  years  to  complete 
them, 

On  the  line  from  Mans  to  Angers  the  works  are 
to  commence  this  month  (January). 

An  order  from  the  prefect  of  the  Jura,  issued 
in  conformity  with  the  law  of  3rd  May,  1841, 
institutes  an  enqueia  of  eight  days’  duration  for 
the  purchase  of  land  for  the  Bourg  and  Besan^on 
railway — a feeder  for  the  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Medi- 
terranean Railway.  The  pareellaire  plans  have 
been  deposited  at  the  mairics  of  the  Communes  of 
Mouchard,  Pagnoz,  Aiglepierre,  Les  Arsures,  Mon- 
Hgny,  Villette,  Arbois,  and  Grozon,  through  which 
the  line  passes  as  far  as  the  Creuse  Roadway,  in 
the  arrondissement  of  Poligny,  | 


In  a month  or  so  the  works  of  the  Paris  and 
Granville  Railway  will  be  in  active  progress — that 
is,  as  soon  as  the  judiciary  formalities  are  gone 
through  for  the  purciiase  of  land  from  refractory 
landholders,  who  would  not  treat  « Vaimable  with 
the  company. 

An  important  section  of  the  Paris  and  Solssons 
Railway  is  to  be  shortly  opened  : it  starts  from  a 
point  on  the  CliemUi  de  Fer  du  Nord,  in  the  middle 
of  the  plains  of  St.  Denis, 

A large  staff  of  the  Compagnie  du  CItemin  de 
Fer  du  Midi  is  at  present  at  Dax  busily  collecting 
materials  for  the  construction  of  the  three  great 
structures  on  the  line  from  Ramous  to  Dax. 
These  works  comprise  the  bridges  over  the  Adour 
at  Dax,  and  over  the  Luy  at  Oro,  and  the  Habas 
tunnel. 

Surveys  are  actively  being  made  for  a railway 
from  B.ayonne  to  Biarritz,  about  five  miles  long, 
to  be  open  for  traffic  the  next  bathing  season, 
according  to  the  Journal  des  Actioiinaires. 

Biarritz,  the  “Osborne”  of  the  French  monarch, 
deserves  a railway ; but,  in  order  to  have  the 
works  completed  within  the  specified  time,  and 
according  to  contract,  &c.  &c.  he  must  really 
call  in  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Robert  Houdiii, 
humhug-in-chief. 

At  Stockholm  the  Government  has  determined 
to  bring  forward  a railway  law,  followed  up  by  a 
loan  of  twenty -five  millions  of  rixdollars.  It  is 
rumoured  that  many  members  of  the  Diet  wish 
the  proposed  sum  increased,  in  order  that  the 
railway  resources  may  be  of  longer  duration. 

The  preparatory  works  for  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Vihorg,  in  Finland, 
are  terminated.  The  line  is  staked  out,  and  the 
work  has  only  to  be  comihenced,  everything  being 
ready  for  the  contractor.  It  is  reported  to  be  of 
unrivalled  facility  of  construction,  the  nature  of 
the  ground  being  most  favom'able,  and  mate- 
rials, labour,  Ac.  very  cheap. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  just  approved  of 
theconcession  of  the  Ciudad-Real  and  Badiijoz  Rail- 
way granted  to  Don  Jose  Forus,  with  a subven- 
tion of  ninety-seven  millions  reals  vellon  (about 
970,000Z.)  in  specie,  or  in  state  “ obligations”  for 
railways.  The  concessionist  represents  four  bank- 
ing houses,  besides  railway  contractors  and  those 
for  public  works. 

M. Salamanca, the  well-known  Spanish  capitalist, 
has  obtained  the  concession  for  the  Albacete  and 
Carthagena  line.  Before  the  works  commence, 
the  original  surveys  upon  which  the  concession 
was  based  are  to  be  checked  by  the  engineers,  and 
it  is  said  that  some  important  modificadons  will  be 
introduced  into  the  details. 

The  line  from  Seville  to  Jerez  is  announced 
ready  for  being  opened  for  traffic  this  month. 

It  is  considered  that  the  Barcelona  and  Sara- 
gossa Railway  will  be  in  full  working  order  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year.  In  the  first  mouths  of 
the  year,  189  kilometres  of  the  Hue — viz.,  from 
Miiuresa  to  Lcrida — are  to  be  opened.  Platelayers 
are  at  work  on  many  points  of  the  line,  and  the 
necessary  buildings,  gu;ird-bouses,  Ac.  are  being 
run  up.  The  Manresa  station  is  nearly  finished, 
and  those  of  Tarrega  and  Calaf  are  in  a forward 
state. 

The  new  line  from  Carthagena  to  Allc.T.ntc  has 
been  set  out  by  the  engineers.  It  will  have 
stations  at  Murcia,  Oribuela,  Callosa,  Catral,  and 
Elche. 

The  concession  of  the  Tarragona  and  Barcelona 
railway  has  been  granted  to  Don  Magin  de  Grau. 

The  Pamplona  and  Tafalla  line  is  to  be  opened 
next  month. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  Exhibition  of 
Photographs,  now  open  in  Pall  Mall  East,  is  a 
good  one;  but  we  must  go  a little  into  par- 
ticulars. It  consists  of  586  frames,  some  cou- 
taiuing  several  specimens,  and  is  very  varied  in 
character.  Copies  of  oil  paintings  seldom  are 
successful,  and  we  saw  no  exception  to  this  rule 
in  the  present  collection.  Copies  of  drawings  on 
the  contrary  irsually  are, — witness  particularly 
those  by  Mr.  Thurston  Thompson,  after  Holbein 
and  Raffaelle.  Mr.  Roger  Fenton  in  landscape 
retains  his  position:  130,  “The  Reed  Deep,  River 
Ribble,”  and  140,  “ Valley  of  the  llibble,”  are 
excellent  specimens  : Mr.  James  Mudd  (20, 
“ Durham  Park  ”),  Mr.  Lyndon  Smith  (67,  “ View 
of  Knaresborough  ”),  and  Mr.  F.  Bedford,  compete 
worthily  with  him.  “ Pagan  Rome  ” (476), 
“Christian  Romo”  (473),  and  “Rome”  (484), 
are  three  remarkably  fine  photographs  of  the 
Eternal  City,  made  by  Mr.  Lake  Price  expressly 
for  the  Art-Union  of  London.  “Arcades  from 


Rome”  (244),  photographed  for  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, as  suggestions  for  the  works  in  the 
gardens  at  Kensington,  is  such  an  application  of 
the  art  as  we  have  before  now  urged.  A frame 
of  portraits  near  these  (249),  consisting  of  a well- 
known  explorer  and  five  female  heads,  was  well 
christeued,  by  a learned  Theban  in  the  room, 
“ Layard  puzzled  which  to  choose;”  and  gains 
interest  under  its  new  title.  Herbert  Watkins, 
amongst  others,  has  as  usual  some  excellent  male 
portraits;  and  the  specimens  of  “Nature’s  En- 
graving,” by  Paul  Pretsch,  show  an  advance,  but 
are  not  yet  up  to  the  mark. 


THE  SOUTHERN  OUTLET  SEWER. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the 
works  proposed  to  be  executed  in  connection  with 
the  southern  outlet  sewer  contract  just  let  to  Mr. 
Rolaud  Brotherhood,  of  Chippenham,  Wiltshire, 
but  may  add  a few  particulars. 

It  consists  of  a brick  conduit  or  sewer  39,400 
feet  in  length,  of  a clear  internal  diameter  of 
11  feet  6 inches;  5,000  feet  of  this  length  being- 
in  a tunnel  under  Woolwich : there  are  thirty- 
seven  ventilating  shafts,  twenty-two  side  en- 
trances, seven  bell-mouth  junctions,  and  sixty 
gullies.  Its  course  we  have  already  mentioned. 

The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  two  years.  The 
brickwork  is  intended  to  be  of  IS-inch  work 
throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  tunnel, 
which  is  to  he  22i  inches;  all  in  Portland  cement. 
Provision  Is  made  in  the  specification  for  the 
defraying  of  extra  works  that  will  arise  in  the 
course  of  constructing  such  a largo  work,  of 
various  items,  the  most  importaut  being  a sum  of 
45,000/.,  100  rods  of  brickwork  in  cement,  and 
the  same  quantity  in  mortar. 

It  is  calculated  that  in  this  contract  alone 
36,000,000  bricks  will  be  required,  and  where 
they  are  to  be  obtained  from  appeared  to  be  a 
question  amongst  contractors  tendering.  Mr. 
Buzalgette,  as  our  readers  know,  is  the  engiueer- 
in-chief,  and  Mr.  John  Grant  is  the  resident  engi- 
neer, on  this  particular  work,  and  others  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Thames. 


VAGUE  SPECIFICATIONS  AND  WIDE 
ESTIMATES. 

Yon  occasionally  astonish  your  readers  by  a 
comparison  of  the  highest  and  lowest  tenders  for 
particular  contracts.  A notable  instance  occurred 
only  last  week,  when  a firm  of  high  standing 
required  413,000/.  for  work  that  another  equally 
respectable  party  undertook  at  282,000/. 

A recent  uumber  of  your  paper  contained  an 
iuteresting  report  of  a lecture  on  the  duties  of 
architects,  and  informed  us  that  a conscientious 
man  would  even  specify  the  weight  of  the  hinges 
for  every  door  in  a house,  and  the  number  of 
screws.  This  may  be  the  theory : now  for  the 
practice. 

Some  months  ago,  the  guardians  of  a large 
union  in  the  country,  wishing  to  enlarge  the 
house,  advertised  for  designs,  aud  selected  from  a 
number  one  as  most  deserving  the  premium. 
Tenders  were  advertised  for,  under  different 
trades,  aud  a great  many  contractors  took  out 
quantities  and  tejidered.  The  sum  total  of  the 
loivest  being  very  cousiclerably  (say  50  per  cent.) 
above  the  architect’s  estimate,  that  gentleman,  to 
use  a Persian  phrase,  ate  dirt,  and  retired  from 
view.  The  contractors,  being  common  fellows, 
wore  not  even  thanked  for  the  trouble  they  had 
taken,  but  were  allowed  to  gather  the  state  of  the 
case  from  the  newsirapers.  Some  time  after- 
wards, the  guardians  again  appeared,  under  new 
guid-anee,  and  contractors  were  again  informed 
that  they  might  estimate  for  a totally  new 
arrangement;  of  course  involving  a repetition  of 
the  labour  of  taking  out  quantities.  Being  de- 
sirous of  seeing  the  play  out,  I inspected  the 
specification  (?)  of  the  engineer’s  work,  and  took 
notes  of  all  the  material  points  in  it,  which  I send 
for  the  benefit  of  your  readers.  You  will  observe 
I have  dropped  the  formality  of  office  language, 
but  in  other  respects  the  summary  is  a fair  con- 
densation of  the  original,  and  gives  actual  dimen- 
sions and  quantities  wherever  they  could  be  found 
to  copy.  Now,  sir,  I appeal  to  you  whether  you 
would  be  surprised,  with  no  better  materials  than 
this  to  work  upon,  if  one  tender  should  be  double 
or  even  three  times  the  amount  of  another. 
Being  myself  a contractor,  I cannot  afford  to 
offend  the  architect  by  calling  the  attention  of 
his  employers  to  the  shortcomings  of  their  adviser  ; 
aud,  were  I foolish  enough  to  do  so,  should  probably 
be  abused  by  all  parties.  However,  the  fact  is 
patent.  The  specification  is  a public  doexunent. 
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and  possibly  this  notice  of  it  msiy  induce  people 
who  talk  of  the  recklessness  of  estimating  to 
think  that  there  is  often  something  to  he  said  on 
both  sides  of  a story.  A Coktractoi?. 

N.B. — I hesitated  for  some  time  between  the 
Tinilder  and  Punch,  but  decided  to  appeal  to  you 
first. 


TT'oriftoii»e. — Supply  two  boilers  complete,  of  a grood 
size,  for  cooking  and  washing,  heating  dining-hall,  and 
pumping  water  from  a well  the  depth  of  which  is  un- 
known. 

^/enm-enyine.— Provide  a good  sort  of  engine,  as  big  as 
we  arc  likely  to  want. 

ifea^in_7.— Supply  as  much  pipe  as  you  like,  to  make  the 
place  comfortable. 

Pump.— Supply  a good  kind  of  pump  for  a well  of  un- 
known depth : the  size  is  not  particular  j but  it  mu't  have 
“ all  necessary  barrels,”  so  that  it  may  be  worked  either 
wholly  by  the  engine,  or  wholly  by  manual  labour,  or  by 
a little  of  both  ; and  mind  particularly  that  it  must  be  so 
arranged  and  contrived  that  you  can  take  it  all  to  pieces, 
e.vcepting  the  barrel  actually  at  work,  and  put  it  together 
again  without  stopping  anything.  The  pumps  will  be 
rtxcd  on  the  surface,  with  about  J40  feet  of  suction  pipe 
down  the  well ; but  this  is  not  particular,  and  will  very 
likely  be  more ; therefore,  suppose  we  say  at  per  foot. 

Cooking. — Refix  and  remove  the  old  cooking  vessels, 
and  supply  new  ones  just  the  very  same  as  the  old  ones. 

liange. — Supply  FlaveTs,  or  any  other  kind  you  have  in 
stuck.  The  size  is  immaterial. 

Fipet  and  Coekt. — Supply  everything  under  this  head 
that  we  have  omitted  to  specify. 

irujAAoKM.— Remove  and  refix  old  boilers,  and  supply 
two  new  ones  exactly  like  the  old  ones. 

Supply  any  wrought-iron  tanks  you  think  will  be 
useful. 

Dryinp  Cloiets. — W’e  intend  to  have  two  : the  con- 
tractor IS  to  fit  them  up  and  heat  them. 

Fumigating  C/oiefc.— The  contractor  to  fit  them  up  on 
any  plan  that  he  thinks  a good  one. 

Titnki. — Supply  two  “OO-gaJlon  tanks,  six  SfiO-gallon, 
one  500-gallon ; all  of  boilrr  plates,  bolted  together. 
Reflx  the  present  cistern,  and  supply  any  main-pipe  and 
cocks  that  you  think  we  shall  require  : we  leave  the  sizes 
and  arrangement  entirely  with  the  contractor,  and  hope 
he  will  do  it  nicely. 

N.B.— On  consideration  hchad  better  state  how  many 
elbows  and  toes  there  will  be  in  the  whole  job,  and  about 
Uow  much  a piece,  to  enable  the  guardians  to  fomt  a 
comparison  between  the  diffcretit  tenders. 

Carpenters  and  masons’  work,  or  work  of  any  kind  that 
we  have  omitted  to  describe,  must,  nevertheless,  be  pro- 
vided nil  the  same.  It  will  natura'ly  occur  to  con- 
tractors that  all  the  boilers  may  require  to  be  set  in 
brickwork  ; the  engine  will  want  a foundation,  and  the 
tanks  will  require  girders  of  some  unknown  length  : many 
other  things  will  arise  during  the  progress  of  the  job, 
and  therefore  iomething  had  better  be  put  down  for 
contingencies. 

Finally,  the  contractor  (.')  is  to  keep  everything  in  repair 
for  twelve  months,  and  to  give  a very  full,  clear,  precise, 
definite,  and  detailed  specification  of  everything  that  is 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  of  the  work, 
accompanying  his  tender  with  all  the  necessary  drawings, 
so  as  to  show  most  completely  how  everything  ought  to 
be  done.  Thus  is  sometime.?  done  by  the  architect;  but, 
being  very  troublesome,  he  hopes  contractors  will  not 
mind  it;  and  the  fund  of  information  the  architect  will 
obtain  may  also  be  of  service  to  him  at  some  future  day. 

Give  a separate  price  for  every  item  in  the  whole  job. 

Fenfifafion.— Provide  some  gratings,— probably  a good 

^eigh-Engine.—  Provide  a weigh-engine,  and  fix,  com- 
plete, with  ma-onry.  Any  size  will  do  ; but  it  had  better 
weigh  about  three  or  four  tons. 


SHEERXESS  DRAINAGE  AND  WATER 
SUPPLY. 

The  Local  Board  of  Health  have  resolved  to 
carry  out  plans  of  drainage  and  water  supply,  by 
Mr.  Burns,  of  Ely,  who  has  been  appointed  engi- 
neer to  the  board.  His  success  at  Ely  appears  to 
have  induced  the  Sheerness  guardians  to  urge  his 
merits  upon  the  inhabitants  and  their  sanitary 
representatives.  A tidal  plan  of  drainage,  which 
had  been  on  the  iapU,  ha.s  been  abandoned  on 
consideration  of  Mr.  Burns’s  plans,  although  the 
board  liad  theretofore  been  tenacious  in  their  ap- 
proval of  that  plan.  The  hoard,  before  formally 
adopting  Mr.  Burns’s  plan  of  water  supply,  have  to 
rescind,  as,  it  is  said,  they  have  determined  to  do, 
their  orders  in  which  Messrs.  Birkenshaw  & Cony- : 
beare’s  plans  were  accepted. 

The  local  Guardian  is  of  opinion  that  the 
hideous  picture  of  the  sanitary  state  of  Sheerness, 
drawn  by  Mr.  Austin  in  his  report  to  the  Privy 
Council,  on  application  by  certain  of  the  residents, 
was  perfectly  correct  and  justifiable,  and  that  it 
constituted  “a  righteous  retribution  on  the  board 
for  past  neglect, — especially  on  the  members  who 
sat  previously  to  1858.” 

_ A report  by  Mr.  Burns  on  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  town,  and  on  its  drainage  and  water 
has  been  printed  {Guardian  office.  Sheer- 
ness), in  which  he  opens  with  a strong  exordium 
against  the  past  and  present  state  of  things, 
which  must,  indeed,  be  had  in  the  extreme,  as 
it  is  stated,  in  this  report,  that,  during  his  investi- 
gations, Mr.  Burns  had  several  times  been  made 
sick,  and  even  to  vomit,  with  the  nefarious  stench 
in  the  streets,  and  had  been  twice  seized  by 
diarrbrea  from  breathing  tbe  noxious  vapours  from 
stagnant  cesspools. 


In  pressing  on  the  board,  in  this  report,  the 
urgency  of  the  case,  he  says : — 

‘‘The  Lord  instituted  certain  sanitary  laws,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  Israelites  in  good  health,  and 
He  threatened  them  with  the  most  severe  judgments  if 
they  neglected  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  camp. 
(Dent,  xxiii.  12,  13,  14.)  The  Lord  commands,  ‘Thou 
shalt  have  a place  without  the  camp,  and  thou  shall 
cover  that  which  cemeth  from  thee,  that  He  see  no 
unclean  thing  in  thee  aud  turn  away  from  thee.’  This 
command  makes  no  exception  in  favour  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  The  expenses  are  never  contem- 
plated. The  command  is,  ‘Thou  shalt  not  defile  the 
camp.'  Whatever  it  may  co.st  to  keep  it  clean,  it  must  be 
done,  or  they  must  abide  by  the  awful  consequences. 
That  command,  to  keep  the  camp  clean,  is,  1 conceive,  as 
binding  upon  us  of  the  present  day  as  it  was  upon  the 
Israelites  of  old. 

I consider  it  a greater  crime  to  poison  the  atmosphere 
which  we  breathe  than  to  poison  a public  well ; because, 
when  the  water  of  a public  well  is  poi.sonetl,  the  well  can 
be  shut  up  as  soon  as  it  is  detected,  and  the  public  can 
go  to  another  source  for  their  supply ; but,  when  tlie  air  is 
hourly  poisoned  by  emanations  from  cesspoo's  and  pri- 
vies,  the  people  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  these  cesspools 
and  privies  cannot  avoid  breathing  the  poison,  and  thus 
destroying  their  health  and  lives  j therefore  Board.s  of 
Health,  Town  Councils,  and  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and 
all  others  who  are  in  authority,  anil  who  allow  the 
atmosphere  to  be  contaminated  with  filth  of  any  descrip- 
tion, are  guilty  of  culpable  neglect  of  duty.” 

Tlie  estimate  of  the  cost  of  sewerage  on  the 
plan  resolved  upon  incluilo.s  4,‘i50Z.  as  the  total 
amount  for  sewers,  aud  2,200L  for  a pumping 
establishment;  total,  0,6507.:  annual  working 
expenses,  2027.  By  an  alternative  plan  the  total 
cost  would  be  5,2207.,  and  the  working  expenses, 
2957. 

The  cost  of  the  waterworks,  complete,  “ in- 
cluding well,  tank  to  contain  633,315  gallons,  two 
engines  and  pumps  (duplicates),  each  capable  of 
working  up  to  60-horse  power  when  required,  a 
set  of  twenty-four  public  baths,  board-room, 
manager’s  and  englnemen’s  houses,  and  about 
eight  miles  of  public  pipes  with  150  hydrants,  nil 
completed  In  the  best  style  of  workmanship,  and 
with  the  best  materials  (exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
site),”  will  be  11,7007.,  and  the  annual  working 
expenses,  4507.,  wliicb  will  be  about  Oul.  per 
thousand  gallons. 


CARELESSNESS  OF  GOOD. 

Perhap-s  you  may  think  the  fidlowing  para- 
graph, which  I extract  from  Louis  Figuier’s 
scieHtific/eri777e7on  in  La  Fresse,  not  unworthy  of 
a place  in  your  miscellanea.  F.  IL 

“ IVe  live  in  the  midst  of  the  ease  niul  comfort 
of  civilization,  nearly  as  fishes  live  iu  water,  that 
is  to  say,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  medium 
which  surrounds  ns,  and  without  explaining  what 
kind  of  influence  it  exercises  upon  us.  Science 
presses  ns  on  all  sides ; but  its  yoke  is  so  liglit 
and  gentle  that  we  scarcely  feel  it.  We  travel  by 
steam,  we  correspond  by  electricity,  we  are  ^ 
iudebted  to  coals  for  light  and  warmth;  in  order 
to  shelter  and  clothe  ourselves,  we  levy  contribu- 
tions upon  minerals,  metals,  and  tbe  numberless 
materials  furnished  by  vegetable  life;  anil,  uever- 
theless,  most  men  are  still  ignorant  of  the  true 
nature  of  tbe  air  which  they  breathe,  of  the 
water  which  they  drink,  of  the  food  which  they 
eat,  of  the  different  elements  which  serve  to  sus- 
tain their  livos,  to  satisfy  their  desires,  interests, 
or  fancies.” 


JOB  AND  TASK  WORK  IN  WOOLWICH 
DOCKYARD. 

A PRELlAllNART  meeting  of  the  opcr.ativc  ship- 
wrights employed  in  Woolwich  Dockyard  was  held 
on  the  16th,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  on  the 
grievances  micler  which  they  labour,  with  especial 
reference  to  those  arising  out  of  the  system  of 
” Job  and  Task  Work.” 

It  is  asserted  that  great  injustice  has  been  done 
by  tbe  mode  adopted  in  tbe  payment  of  tbe  ship- 
wrights, which  is  now, and  has  been  for  sometime 
past,  regulated  on  the  “job  and  task  work”  prin- 
ciple. Under  this  system  the  work  is  measured, 
and  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it  fixed  by  a measurer ; 
and  there  being  no  recognized  scale  of  charges, 
the  workman  has  no  idea  as  to  what  amount  of 
w.qgcs  his  work  will  produce.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens,  therefore,  according  to  the  speakers,  that 
he  ^receives  at  one  time,  for  the  performance  of 
a certain  task,  about  half  the  amount  of  wages 
which,  at  another  time,  he  obtains  for  the  same 
work.  The  remuneration  of  the  workman,  in  fact, 
constantly  varies  according  as  his  work  is  esti- 
mated by  dilierent  measurens,  and  one  gang  may 
receive  tlie  full  or  more  than  tbe  full  amount  of 
w’nge  for  the  labour  performed,  while  another — 
working  perhaps  on  the  same  ship,  and  doiug 
similar  work  and  the  same  in  quantity — are 
positively  paid  a much  smaller  sum. 

By  the  statements  of  several  of  the  men  who 
.spoke,  it  was  shown  that  the  rate  of  wages  at 


present  paid  at  Woolwich  Dockyard  is  barely  suf* 
ficient  for  tbe  support  of  a man  with  a wife  and 
family. 

“ The  system,”  the  cliairinan  observed,  “seems 
to  possess  a most  elastic  property,  ns  proved 
by  tbe  fact  that,  in  the  month  of  April  last,  he  had 
earned  87.  8s.  fur  four  weeks’  labour,  while,  work- 
ing at  the  same  work,  and  the  same  number  of 
hours  n day,  and  performing  the  same  amount  of 
labour,  his  earnings  for  the  four  weeks  of  Decem- 
ber only  amounted  to  57.  5s.  6d.” 

Several  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously, 
empowering  the  committee  to  make  the  position 
of  the  men  known. 


STATE  ARSENAL,  NEW  YORK. 


The  new  State  Arsenal,  on  the  Seventh  Avenue, 
at  the  corner  of  West  35th  Street,  iu  this  city,  is 
one  of  the  largest  military  edifices  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  three 
stories  high,  tlie  corners  on  the  streets  being 
finished  witli  towers,  which  are  made  useful  as 
well  as  ornamental.  The  building  is  about  190 
feet  long,  and  82  feet  wide,  within  the  walls.  The 
ground  story  is  designed  to  be  used  for  ordnance 
and  cavalry  equipments;  the  second  story  for  a 
depository  of  small  arms  aud  infantry  accoutre- 
ments ; and  tbe  third  story  for  a spacious  drill- 
room. 

Tlie  trusses  originally  adopted  for  supporting 
the  roof  proved  insufficient  in  strength,  and  the 
roof  fell,  bringing  with  It  tbe  upper  portion  of 
the  walls,  and  crushing  down  the  lloors.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  rebuilt,  and  a difi’erent  form  of 
truss  adopted.  The  American  Architecls'  Journal 
gives  an  illustration  of  it.  The  .span  is  consider- 
able, and  the  peculiar  uses  of  the  upper  story,  as 
a drill-room,  required  that  the  roof  should  be 
self-supporting.  The  following  are  the  scantling? 
of  timber : — 


Feol.  Feet. 

Tie  beam  13  by  10  length  86 

In  two  IciiRtha,  each  ..  ..  48 

Collar  beam  12  ,,  8 

Qiieoo-posls  11  by  12,,  8 ,,  16 

Principal  rafter* lu  8 ,,  48 

Auxiliary  rafters 10  „ 8 ,,  W 

Braces  H ,,  8 ,,  18 

Small  braces 8 ,,  8 „ 7 8 

Foot  to  upper  braces..  8 ,,  8 „ 11  6 

Corbels  12  10  „ 7 6 

tV;!!!  plate 12  ,,  6 

I’urlius  10  ,,  C 

Hips  M ,,  4 ,,  48 

Common  rafters 6 ,,  3 ,,  48  C 
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Eucli  truss  has  five  tie-bolts  from  the  principal 
rafter  to  the  tie-beam  of  iron,  1 inch  6-8ths  in 
diameter.  In  the  middle  of  the  span,  the  tie 
from  collar  to  tie-beam  consists  of  two  tic-bolts 
each  of7-8tbs  inch  diameter.  The  scarph  in  the 
tie-beam  is  10  feet  long,  in  three  steps:  it  Las 
three  cogs,  and  is  strongly  secured  by  ten  screw 
bolts  of  7-8ths  iron  passing  through  broad  iron 
plates  11  feet  long  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
beam.  The  corbels  are  fastened  to  the  tie-beam 
by  two  screw  bolts ; and  a stout  iron  strap  con- 
fines the  toes  of  the  principal  and  auxiliary  rafters 
to  the  ends  of  the  beam  and  the  corbels. 


ARCHITECTS’  CHARGE  BY  COMMISSION. 

Co5rirE:4Tn.'G  on  some  observations  made 
recently  at  the  Institute  of  Architects,  Mr.  John 
Bull  Gardiner,  who,  though  he  has  withdrawn 
from  active  duties,  keeps  an  eye  on  tbe  profession, 
writes  as  follows: — 

“ Eimes,  with  my  assistance  as  to  the  introduct- 
ory matter — which  he  was  perfectly  welcome  to 
ask  for — printed  in  his  ‘ Annals  of  the  Fine  Art.?  ’ 
a true  and  faithful  account  of  the  often-quoted 
cause  ‘Chapman  r.  De  Tastet.’  Now,  whoever 
may  read  such  introductory  matter  would  see 
readily  that  in  sober  truth  and  reality  the  cause 
might  have  been  handed  down  as  ‘ Gardiner  r.  De 
Tastet : ’ — my  late  respectable  and  well-known 
uncle  Chapman  had  really  nothing  practically  to 
do  with  tins  individual  matter. 

In  this  our  so  noted  cause,  the  verdict  was  for 
5 per  cent,  on  the  amount,  with  a small  exception 
amongst  the  artificers’  bills.  Almost  all  the  varions 
works  were  done  by  separate  tradesmen  iu  their 
respective  departments.  The  carpenter  brought 
his  action  against  De  Tastet ; so  did  the  plas- 
terer ! — each  of  them  obtained  a verdict  in  the 
Sheriff’s  Court  (judgment  having  in  each  case 
gone  against  the  defendant  by  default),  and  both 
obtained  their  money.  After  this,  De  Tastet 
paid  all  the  others;  and  this  being  accomplished, 
we  then  brought  our  action,  and  obtained,  be- 
fore the  late  Lord  Ellenborough,  a verdict  of 
5 per  cent,  on,  save  as  aforesaid  a small  excep- 
tion, the  collected  amount  of  wiiat  had  been,  on 
our  fiat,  so  paid  to  tbe  artificers.  We  had  to 
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put  every  one  of  them  (at  last  three  at  a time) 
into  the  witness-box ; and  we  had  respectable  wit- 
nesses, since  dead,  of  our  profession,  to  speak  to 
usage  and  custom.  The  defendant  dared  not 
bring  a single  witness  to  confront  ours. 

Who  were  our  counsel  I really'  now  forget, 
but  De  Tastet’s  lawyer  (the  late  notorious  Jemmy 
Lowe,  of  Southampton-buildings)  had  Scarlett 
(before,  of  course,  he  became  Lord  Abinger),  and 
his  son-in-law,  Campbell  (before  also,  of  course, 
he  many  years  afterwards  became  Lord  Campbell). 

The  said  exceptional  item  was  this It 
appeared  to  me  judicious  to  introduce  in  one  of 
the  country-houses  or  offices  a descending  stove, 
— an  article  not  then  universal, — one  of  Moser  & 
Co.’s  patent  affairs.  I,  of  course,  had  not  only  to 
make  attendances  at  Frith-street,  but  also  to  con- 
fer with  Moser’s  people  at  my  office  and  at  the 
works,  in  reference  to  this  matter.  Their  bill  for 
it  amounted  to  40L 

The  verdict  passed  at  2Z.les3  than  the  sum  which, 
founded  on  a hi.  per  cent,  commission,  had  been 
.sued  for. 

A Fishing  Bill  in  Chancery  was  immediately 
put  forward,  under  the  auspices  of  the  said 
Jemmy  Lowe,  as  in  bar  against  the  verdict  sum  ; 
and  it  put  me  every  now  and  then  into  fidgets, 
i.e.,  at  the  several  stages  of  it,  during  thirteen 
years.  The  amount  was  then  settled.  We  re- 
ceived it,  minus  80Z.,  through  our  respectable  and 
truly  conscieiitiotis  solicitor  j and  De  Tastet  had 
paid,  beyond  the  verdict  sum,  not  less,  certainly, 
tlian  400Z.  to  his  said  confidential  adviser.” 


THE  DUBLIN  WATERWORKS. 

This  discussion  appears  to  have  arrived  at 
a clim.ax  for  decision.  For  the  necessity  that 
exists  of  an  additional  supply  of  pure  and  whole- 
some water  in  the  city  of  Dublin  we  might 
refer  to  many  proofs.  However,  until  compara- 
tively recently  (viz.,  February,  1859),  the  project, 
which  has  now  assumed  a tangible  shape,  was  not 
brought  forward,  and  even  at  that  time  was  con- 
demned by  its  present  promoters ; not  on  account 
of  its  infeasibility,  but  from  economical  views  j it 
being  expected  that  as  pure  and  abundant  a 
supply,  at  much  less  expense,  was  obtainable  con- 
jointly from  the  canals,  viz.,  the  Grand  and  Royal. 
The  particulars  of  this  scheme  are  briefly  as  fol- 
lows : to  place  a weir  across  the  river  Liffey,  at 
Coyford,  in  Blcssington,  County  of  Wicklow,  and 
thence,  through  a reservoir  in  the  vicinity,  to  con- 
duct the  water  by  a necessary  aqueduct,  conduit, 
or  pipe,  laid  along  the  shortest  practicable  route 
to  another  reservoir  at  Templeoguc,  in  the  parish 
of  Tallaglit,  county  of  Dublin  (south  side),  and 
thence  to  the  several  parishes  of  the  city  by  ser- 
vice raaiiis.  The  sub-committee,  to  whom  the 
corporation  have  confided  the  carrying  out  of  this 
scheme,  consists  of  three  members, — Dr.  Gr.ay, 
J.P.T.C. ; Mr.  Francis  Codd,  J.P.T.C. ; and  Alder- 
man Kinaban,  J.P.,  each  of  whom  has  devoted 
much  time  and  labour  to  the  task. 


THE  STRIKE. 

Accoediitg  to  the  statement  made  at  the 
weekly  meeting  of  delegates  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  last,  2,300  skilled  workmen  are  still  out 
of  work,  and  last  week,  the  twenty-sixth  of  this 
unhappy  struggle,  they  received  a dividend  of  4s. 
each.  Who  shall  tell  of  the  privations  and  distress 
that  have  been  endured  ? 

On  tbe  11th  instant  a crowded  meeting  of  the 
trades  was  held  in  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  Long- 
acre,  to  protest  against  tbe  enforcement  of  the 
document.  Mr.  Ayrton,  M.P.,  took  the  chair,  and 
made  a long  address,  after  which,  resolutions 
moved  and  seconded  by  Messrs.  Potter,  Macintosh, 
Dunning,  and  Arnot  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Tbe  “Conference”  have  issued  a new  appeal  to 
the  working  classes,  signed  by  their  secretary, 
calling  for  further  support  to  enable  the  men  on 
strike  to  continue  their  resistance  to  the  “ docu- 
ment.” 


THE  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY. 

TjiK  railway  appears  at  last  to  be  fairly 
started;  and  tbe  works,  we  are  told,  are  to  be 
forthwith  vigorously  proceeded  with.  The  western 
portion,  from  Paddington  to  Euston-square,  are 
contracted  for  by  Messrs.  Smith  & Knight ; and 
the  eastern  portion,  from  Euston-square  to  Vic- 
toria-street, City,  by  Mr.  John  Jay.  The  route 
will  be  from  tbe  Great  Western  Railway  Station 
at  Paddington  along  South  Wharf-road,  I’raed- 
street,  Marylebone-road,  Euston-road,  Bagnigge 
Wells-road,  to  Victoria-street,  near  the  foot  of 
Holborn-hill.  There  will  be  a branch  in  connec- 


tion with  the  Great  Northern  Railway  at  King’s- 
cross.  The  railway,  nearly  throughout,  will  be  in 
a tunnel,  the  crown  of  which  will  be  just  under 
the  surface  of  tbe  present  roads.  Besides  ter- 
minus stations  at  Praed-street  and  Victoria-street, 
there  will  bo  numerous  intermediate  stations 
along  the  route  for  the  accommodation  of  passen- 
gers. The  first  essential  work  to  be  done  of 
course  is  to  provide  for  the  necessary  drainage  of 
the  railway  and  of  the  sewers  intersected  by  it. 
For  this  purpose  Messrs.  Smith  & Knight,  tbe 
contractors  before  mentioned,  have  begun  a new 
main  sewer  in  Conduit-street,  Paddington,  which 
will  be  continued  across  Westbourne-terrace,  and 
along  Praed-street  and  South  Wharf  Road,  to  the 
Edgeware-road,  at  a depth  of  30  feet  below  the 
surlace.  We  understand  that  the  workmen  in 
Conduit-street  have  already  laid  bare  an  interest- 
ing relic  of  the  past, — no  less  than  the  foundation 
of  the  famous  old  conduit  that  formerly  supplied  a 
portion  of  the  City  with  the  sparkling  spring-water 
which  abounded  in  tbe  extensive  bed  of  gravel  and 
sand  about  Paddington. 


WHO  LOOKS  TO  THE  METROPOLITAN 
SEWERS  WORK? 

I TIIINK  the  little  (and  very  long)  job  in  Park- 
road,  St.  Jolm’s-wood,  deserves  a remark. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  difficulty  of 
enlarging  tbe  sewer  over  the  bridge;  hut  why  not 
have  divided  it  into  two  by  iron  pipes,  there  being 
only  about  7 feet  from  the  crown  of  the  arch  to 
the  surface  of  the  road,  instead  of  the  startling 
piece  of  brickwork  it  is  now  being  finished  with  ? 
this  consisting  of  two-arched  courses  of  4-incli 
work  in  Portland  cement  and  sand,  within  about 
ticelve  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  road,  filled  over 
with  loose  granite  rubbish,  and  with  nothing  in  the 
way  of  an  abutment. 

A short  time  since  a railway  waggon  sank  down 
al)oiit  2 feet  in  North  Bank,  several  weeks  after 
the  road  had  been  “made  good”  by  the  parish, 
and  two  teams  were  required  to  draw’  it  out. 
Something  worse  will  probably  happen  in  Park- 
road,  and  the  fault  will,  of  course,  be  laid  on  “the 
weather.”  Q. 


The  Sewer  in  the  Fnlham-road. — Several  cor- 
respondents complain,  and  with  justice,  of  the 
time  during  which  their  houses  have  been  block- 
aded by  tbe  works  now  being  executed  by  Walker 
& Neave  in  enlarging,  by  tunnelling,  tbe  existing 
scn’cr.  Tbe  road  opposite  one  house  that  we  have 
in  our  eye  has  been  enclosed  more  than  a month, 
being  used  for  some  weeks  as  a material  store.  It 
is  time  some  one  walked  down  from  Greek-street, 
and  looked  into  the  matter.  Tbe  nuisance  is 
insufferable. 


NEW  CHURCHES  AND  SCHOOLS  IN 
AMERICA. 

The  Church  of  St.  Joseph,  Albany,  New  York,  is 
nearly  completed,  and  is  said  to  be  a good  specimen 
of  ccclesiastic.al  architecture.  Interiorly  it  has 
marblecolumns,  a “sparklingroof,”oalu‘u wainscot- 
ing, stained  glass  windows,  and  tbe  spaces  between 
each  are  filled  in  with  bas-reliefs  representing 
“ The  Stations,”  and  executed  iu  Munich. 

An  Irish  church  has  been  built  at  Lafayette, 
Illinois,  and  is  one  of  tbe  largest  in  the  city'.  In 
the  same  town  tbe  old  county  seminary  property' 
has  been  purchased  for  4,900  dollars  for  church 
and  school  purposes.  A female  school,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  will  be  built, 
together  with  a church,  160  feet  by  65  feet,  early 
in  spring. 

The  new  church  at  Weymouth,  diocese  of  Bos- 
ton, has  been  dedicated  and  opened  for  Divine 
service.  It  is  86  feet  by  45  feet,  and  contains 
sittings  for  500  persons.  There  are  a chapel,  vestry, 
and  two  upper  rooms  behind  the  altar,  besides  a 
gallery  for  singers  over  tbe  western  entrance.  It 
was  built  by  Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Boston. 

A new  German  church  has  been  dedicated  at 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York  diocese;  also  another 
(St.  Patrick’s)  at  Rouse’s  Point,  diocese  of  Albany’. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  Camden  have  built  a 
commodious  edifice  at  the  corner  of  Fifth-street 
and  Taylor’s  Avenue. 


“ Metropolit.\.n  Building  Coxuant.” — A 
general  meeting  of  working  men  has  been  con- 
vened for  this  Thursday,  26tl],at  the  Eclectic  Hall, 
17,  Denmark-street,  near  St.  Giles’s  Church,  to 
establish  a company  to  undertake  building  works 
and  contracts.  Mr.  J.  C.  Aniaud  is  secretary, 
pro  tern. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Lincoln  Cathedral. — In  October  last,  the  Rev. 
Augustus  Sutton,  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Sutton,  com- 
menced to  place  stained  glass  in  the  large  window 
over  tlie  west  entrance  of  this  cathedral.  The 
lower  part  of  the  window',  w hich  is  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style,  is  divided  into  five  compartments, 
and  the  head  of  the  window  into  eight : all  the 
quatrefoils  and  cusps  of  the  latter  were  filled  in 
at  that  time.  The  upper  centre  compartment  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  window  was  filled  in  with 
the  figure  of  King  David,  under  a Gothic  canopy, 
with  a crown  on  his  head,  a sceptre  in  his  right 
hand,  and  the  orb  and  cross  in  his  left ; and  as  the 
Messrs.  Sutton  had  not  at  that  time  prepared  any 
further  figures,  thew'indow  remained  in  an  incom- 
plete state.  Since  that  day,  however,  these  gen- 
tlemen have  been  engaged  in  filling  up  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  centre  compartments  of 
the  window  with  four  figures  of  kings  of  Judah, 
representing  Jehoshnpbat  and  Josiah  on  the  north 
side  of  David,  and  Hezekiah  and  Asa  on  the 
south  side.  The  lower  centre  compartment  has 
been  filled  in  with  a demi-figure  representing 
Melcbisedek,  and  four  other  figures  of  prophets 
will  be  placed  in  the  remainder  of  tlie  compart- 
ments before  Easter.  The  reason  demi-fignres  are 
being  placed  in  the  lower  compartments  is  because 
the  screen,  which  was  put  up  some  years  ago  to 
save  the  towers,  blocks  up  the  lower  part  of  the 
window.  This  is  the  eighth  window  placed  in  the 
cathedral  by'  Messrs.  Sutton. 

St.  Blazep  Church,  Cormvall. — A stained-glass 
window  has  been  placed  in  the  north  aisle  of  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Biazey,  in  memory  of  Major- 
general  Edward  Carlyon,  and  also  of  Anna  Maria, 
his  wife.  The  window  is  of  three  lights,  with 
tracery  above,  Tlie  figures  chosen  are  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity.  These  are  placed  under 
canopies ; and  at  tbe  foot  of  each  figure  is  an  angel 
bearing  scrolls,  with  a Scripture  text.  The  head 
of  the  window  consists  of  two  angels  under  canopies, 
each  holding  a Scripture  text.  The  upper  spandril 
is  a device  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  represented 
witli  the  anchor,  cross,  and  heart  entwined.  The 
smaller  spanclrils  arc  filled  with  ornament.  At 
the  base  of  the  window  is  the  inscription.  The 
window  is  of  the  Perpendicular  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Charles  Gibbs, 
of  Marylebone-ro.ad,  London. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Winchester. — Tbe  restoration  of  the  west  fron^ 
of  tbecatliedral  is  progressing.  The  termination^ 
of  tbe  north  and  south  aisles  are  already  com- 
pleted, the  former  by  Mr.  S.  Newman,  and  the 
latter  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Gillingham.  Mr.  Newman  is 
now  engaged  upon  tbe  central  portion  of  the 
faijade,  which  is  accessible  by  a lofty  system  of 
scaffolding  and  stages.  The  work,  which  is  carried 
on  under  the  supervision  of  the  architect,  Mr.  J. 
Colson,  will  occupy  some  months  in  its  execution. 

A new  font  is  about  to  be  placed  in  the 

church  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  this  city,  through  the 
liberality  of  the  rector.  The  font,  which  is  formed 
of  Caen  stone,  is  octagonal  in  shape,  and  partakes 
of  the  Perpendicular  style  in  its  mouldings  and 
decorations.  The  sculptor  was  Mr.  S.  Ne^vman. 

Charlton  (Devon). — A sepulchral  cross,  from  the 
statuary  yard  of  Mr.  Thomas  Licisting,  of  Dart- 
mouth, has  been  set  up  in  Charlton  churchyard, 
near  Kingsbridge,  It  is  made  of  Forest  of  Dean 
stone,  and  stands  altogether  fully  6 feet  high.  It 
is  a pity  there  is  not  more  regard  paid  to  the 
designs  for  things  of  this  kind,  and  for  memorials 
in  stone  generally’.  The  fault  lies  with  the 
statuaries  themselves. 

Worcester. — The  Watermen’s  Church,  intended, 
says  the  local  Herald,  as  a memorial  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Davies,  now  approaches  completion. 
The  building  is  constructed  of  wood,  with  an  outer 
casing  of  corrugated  iron.  The  structure  is  in 
form  an  oblong  room,  with  a recess  at  tbe  east 
end  for  a chancel.  The  roof  is  pointed,  having 
iron  rods  for  girders  and  ties.  Interiorly  the 
walls  are  covered  with  canvas,  strained  tightly, 
to  hide  the  shrinking  of  the  boards,  and  tbe  roof 
is  protected  with  felt  between  the  wood  and  iron. 
There  is  an  entrance  at  each  end  of  the  south  side, 
and  a little  vestry  has  been  provided  north  of  the 
chancel.  In  the  side  walls  are  two-light  pointed 
windows,  at  the  west  end  two  long  aud  two  short 
lancets,  and  three  lancets  in  tbe  east  window, — all 
the  windows  being  edged  with  blue  aud  red  glass 
alternately.  Local  critics,  with  some  reason, 
condemn  such  a “memorial  ” church. 

Pershore.  — Considerable  alterations  and  im- 
provements have  lately  been  made  at  Wick 
Church,  and  an  increase  of  accommodation,  espe- 
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cially  for  the  poorer  classes,  has  been  thereby 
afforded.  The  church,  which  is  of  tlie  Karly 
English  style,  is  situated  near  to  Pcrshore,  and  in 
a numerously  populated  district.  The  addition-s 
which  have  been  made  consist  of  a new  aisle  and 
gallery’,  and  partial  repewing  of  the  whole  edifice, 
according  to  the  design  of  Mr.  Wliitfield  Daukes, 
the  architect  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  in]]>rnve- 
inents  at  Lord  Ward's,  wliosc  services  at  Wick,  it 
is  stated,  have  been  rendered  almost  gratuitouslv. 
The  builders  who  have  been  employed  are  all 
tradesmen  of  Pershorc,  viz.,  Messrs.  C.  C'oombe, 
John  Nicholas,  and  J.  Osborne  and  Son.  There 
are  four  windows,  with  stone  mullions,  in  the  new 
aisle,  one  at  the  east  end,  another  at  the  west, 
and  two  at  the  north  side.  There  is  likewise  a 
porch  at  the  entrance. 

Manchester-.  — St.  Peter’s  Church,  Oldham- 
road,  Manchester,  has  been  consecrated.  It  is  a 
district  church,  says  the  locul  ^iiii'ertiser,  and 
situated  in  lilossom-strect.  The  church  is  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Holden  & Son,  architects, 
Manchester,  and  is  built  of  brick,  the  style  of 
architecture  being  Lombardic.  Its  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  is  the  absence  of  anything  like 
decorative  stonework,  the  harmony  of  its  parts 
being  dependant  entirely  on  the  distribution  of 
red  and  white  bricks  used  in  its  construction. 
The  building  comprises  nave,  side  aisles,  gallery 
(extending  along  the  aisles  and  across  the  west 
end),  a semi-circular  apse  at  the  east  end,  and 
a lofty  tower  at  the  north-west  angle.  The  ex- 
treme external  length  is  120  feet,  and  the  breadth 
66  feet.  The  tower  is  in  three  stages,  the  upper 
portion  being  formed  of  a truncated  spire,  covered 
with  green  and  red  slates.  The  height  of  the 
tower  is  125  feet.  The  interior,  which  will  seat 
1,350  persons  (500  free),  is  divided  by  two  rows 
of  ornamental  cast-iron  columns,  supporting  the 
clerestory  arches,  which  are  formed,  like  the 
other  arches,  of  white  brick.  The  roof  of  the 
nave,  which  is  panelled,  is  divided  into  bays  by 
semi-circnliii"  wnnil  rilin  Tl-.n 


semi-circular  wood  ribs.  The  ornamentarends 
of  the  benches  arc  of  cast  iron.  The  organ  is 
placed  in  the  gallery,  at  the  west  end,  over 
which  there  is  a wheel  window.  The  total  cost 
of  the  structure,  including  the  furniture,  heating 
apparatus,  lighting,  and  bells,  is  about  4,200^, 
or  3Z.  3s.  per  sitting.  The  general  contractors 
were  Messrs.  Clark  it  Jones;  and  the  contractors 
for  the  brickwork,  Messrs.  Rutherford  &.  Lamb. 

Jarrow. — It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  and  restore 
Jarrow  church,  according  to  the  Shields  Gazette. 
As  it  at  present  stands  it  is  of  very  different  ages. 
The  nave  is  considered  an  unsuitable  addition, 
from  its  style  or  rather  want  of  style,  apparently 
built  in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Tliis  it  is 
proposed  entirely  to  remove,  and  instead  to  build 
a nave  with  a narrow  south  aisle,  and  a broad 
gabled  aisle  on  the  north.  The  tower  was  at  one 
time  claimed  as  Saxon,  but  is  not  now  considered 
earlier  than  Norman  times.  At  various  dates  new 
windows  have  been  inserted  in  the  chancel,  and  in 
Perpendicular  times  a Hat  lead  roof  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  high  pitched  one,  whose  mark 
still  remains  on  the  tower.  These  old  parts  of 
the  tower,  aiid  the  chancel,  it  is  not  intended 
to  alter,  except  what  slight  repairs  are  necessary 
for  their  stability.  Mr.  Scott,  the  architect,  has 
been  applied  to,  and  has  furnished  plans  for  the 
alterations.  By  his  recommendation  the  tower 
and  chancel  should  remain  in  their  present  state; 
while,  for  the  present  nave,  he  proposes  to  substi- 
tute another  with  a narrow  side  aisle  on  the 
south,  the  old  monastery  buildings  not  permitting 
more;  and  a broad  gabled  aisle  on  the  north.  Fur 
new  nave  he  has  chosen  the  earliest  style  of 
Pointed  Gothic,  white  it  is  yet  in  its  transition 
from  the  round-arched  Norman,  and  while  it  re- 
tains niany  features  in  harmony  with  the  Norman 
tower,  its  pointed  arches  giving  it  a relationship 
mth  the  latter  Gothic  insertions  in  the  chancel. 
The  new  nave  is  solid  and  quiet,  but  full  of  cha- 
racter. This  work  has  been  delayed  for  years 
solely  on  account  of  want  of  funds.  The  coiigre’ 
gation  are  mostly  poor.  The  restoration  of  the 
church  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  however,  should  be 
of  more  tbau  parochial  interest. 


built  on  the  new  burial-ground  lately  purchased 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Bensham  Estate,  at  Broad- 
green.  In  accordance  with  a resolution  passed  at 
the  last  board,  the  number  of  candidates  to  be 
nominated  was  restricted  to  twelve:  the  follow- 
ing were  therefore  proposed  : — Mr.  Woodcock, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Bean;  Mr.  Gough,  by  Mr. 
Bigby;  Mr.  Carter,  by  Mr.  Swinburne;  Mr. 
Nullens,  by  Mr.  Crowley;  Mr.  Davidson,  by  Mr. 
Drummond  (the  chairman);  Mr.  Cross,  by  Mr. 
Sutherland;  Messns.  Morpliew  & Green,  by  Mr. 
Farley;  Mr.  Robins,  by  Mr.  Castledine;  Mr. 
Bcrncy,  by  Mr.  Close;  and  Mr.  Scott,  by  Mr. 
Crafton.  The  board  agreed  that  each  candidate 
should  adopt  some  motto  to  his  own  dosign,  and 
the  successful  competitor  should  receive  twenty 
guineas,  and  a commission  of  5 per  cent,  upon 
the  outlay,  which  was  to  be  limited  to  1,000^, ; 
the  second  best  to  receive  a premium  of  twenty 
guinoas,  and  the  third  ten  guineas.  Other  gon- 
tlenicu,  including  several  of  those  proposed  above, 
wore  then  nominated  to  furnish  pliina  for  the 
laying  out  of  the  cemetery;  and  the  designer 
whose  plan  should  bo  chosen  was  to  be  remu- 
nerated by  a premium  of  twenty  guineas,  with 
a commission  of  5 per  cent,  on  the  outlay  ; while 
the  second  was  to  bo  paid  ten  guineas. 

KinlocJc  Monxtment. — At  a recent  meeting  of 
the  subscribers  iiold  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a 
dosign  for  the  above  monument,  according  to 
Dundee  Warder,  Mr.  Thomas  Wighton  moved, 
“That  a selection  be  only  made  on  the  express 
condition  that  the  plans  selected  can  be  executed 
by  a competent  tradesman  for  a sum  not  exceed- 
ing 400^.,  and  that  offers  to  that  effect,  and  with 
such  security  as  the  committee  may  tliink  proper, 
be  in  possession  of  the  committee  before  the  selec- 
tion be  considered  final.”  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  H'Donald.  There  were  twenty-five  designs 
and  two  models  shown,  fourteen  of  which  were 
not  voted  for;  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  T. 
Wighton,  No.  2-1  was  put  aside,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  too  costly.  Nos.  10,  12,  15,  23,  and  31, 
a model,  were  voted  for  again,  they  having  ob- 
tained the  highest  number  of  votes.  Out  of  these. 
No.  12  was  unanimously  selected  by  the  meeting. 
The  designer’s  letter  was  opened  and  read,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  Mr.  James  M'Laren,  archi- 
tect, Dundee,  was  the  successful  competitor. 

Dishop  Siortford  Iliph  School. — The  trustees 
have  selected  the  design  submitted  by  Mr.  Murray 
for  their  new  buildings. 

The  Hartlpy  Institute  at  Southampton. — 
Professor  Donaldson  has  been  appointed,  by  the 
corporation  of  the  borough,  to  select  a design  for 
the  building  of  the  Hartley  Institute  from  among 
forty-seven  which  have  been  sent  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  whole  of  them,  by  arrange- 
ment, provide  a great  hall  to  accommodate  2,000 
persons,  for  lecture-s,  concerts,  and  other  public 
purposes.  It  will  bo  Irecollected  that  Mr.  J.  R. 
Hartley,  a former  resident  at  Southampton,  left 
100,000f.  for  the  promotion  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific pursuits  in  that  town,  6O,O0OZ.  of  which  were 
spent  in  Chancery  and  in  arrangements  with  the 
claimants  of  his  family,  leaving  still  the  princely 
sum  of  40,O00Z.  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
named  in  the  testator’s  will. 


parts  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  which  makes  it 
more  troublesome  and  expensive  to  use,  and  too 
little  sand  is  a very  frequent  cause  of  failure  : 
hence  the  abomination  ; or  else,  with  cements  that 
get  hard  enough  to  form  curt-iiorse  stable  floors, 
it  need  not  become  an  abomination. 

Jas.  ruLDAM. 


THE  SPURGEON  CHAPEL  COMPETITION. 


Sia,— You  have  often  directed  attention  to  the  great 
unfairness  usually  displayert  both  by  cnmmittee.s  and 
architects  in  reference  to  competition  designs ; and,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  60  general  that  any  additional  fact  is 
scarcely  needed  to  render  it  more  glaring.  However, 
that  to  which  i am  about  to  allude  is  so  gross,  1 really 
think  you  should,  by  a circulation  of  the  .statement,  try  to 
awaken  a cotidemoation  in  the  public  iniud  of  so  flagrant 
a departure  from  the  principles  of  right. 

Jt  is  respecting  the  “ New  Taben.acle  ” for  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Kev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  tnat  I pen  these  few 
lines.  It  will  be,  I doubt  not,  iu  the  recollection  of  many 
of  my  professional  brethren,  that  the  committee  distinctly 
stated  that  the  cost  of  the  building  was  to  be  limited  to 
about  l6,oo<'/. 

This  indi:ced  several  who  sent  in  designs,  myself  among 
the  number,  to  so  arra7ige  them  that  they  could  be  exe- 
cuted  for  the  amount  stated,  or  within  a few  hundred 
pounds  of  the  same.  It  was,  however,  very  nianife.st,  on 
the  exhibition  of  the  drawings,  that  a large  pioportiou  of 
tlie  designs  could  not  be  earned  out  for  anyihing  like  the  - 
sum  proposed.  • • • * 

Well,  the  committee  fixed  on  a de.sign,  the  cost  of 
which  was  stated  by  its  author  ai  15,4541.,  although  I am 
certain  that  any  practical  person  looking  at  the  same 
would  have  said  it  was  sell'-evident  it  could  not  be  erected 
for  some  thousands  beyond  that  figure.  The  result  has 
proved  that  this  idea  was  quite  correct;  for,  at  a meeting 
of  the  friends  of  the  undertaking  about  a fortnight  since. 

It  was  stated  that  the  total  amount  required  lor  building 
and  ground  would  be  bo.onol.;  and  as  the  latter  cost 
something  under  7.«00/.,  it  follows  that  the  budding  is  to 
be  about  23,000/.  I must  say  1 tliink  such  treatment  is 
enough  to  prevent  any  respectable  architect  entering  on 
a competition  ; for,  either  he  must  be  dislDgenuous  enough 
to  protess  to  get  a di.sign  execiittd  at  a sum  which  he 
must  know  to  be  erroneous,  or  submit  to  find,  if  he  has 
pursued  tlie  more  honourable  course  of  sliaping  his 
design  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given,  that  he 
is  passed  by  in  favour  of  a person  less  scrupulous. 

Mka  Gloria  Fidbs. 


#*#  have  submitted  the  foregoing  to  the 
architect,  and  subjoin  bis  reply  : — 


“SO  MUCH  FOR  BUCKINGHAM” 
PALACE. 

Sir,— Such  arc  the  words  of  Punch,  who, 
joking,  says,  sad  bavock  is  being  m.'ide  with  the 
tii^ade,  and  that  it  is  desirable  a new  face  sliould 
be  put  on  this  stucco  abomination,  as  it  has  been 


an  eyesore  long  enough.  Now,  Punch  is  wrong  in 

germing  it  a stucco  abomination,  for  it  is  stone.* 


COMPETITIONS. 

Kersall  Moor,  Manchester.  — In  a limited 
competition  for  schools  connected  with  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Kersall  Moor,  near  Manchester,  the  plans 
of  Mr.  William  Walker  were  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  architect  is  commissioned  to  carry 
out  the  works  iininediately. 

Croydon.— The  Hew  Cemetery  Bxuldings.—hRsi 
week,  at  the  meeting  of  the  local  board,  several 
architects  were  proposed  to  prepare  plans  or  1 
designs  of  the  projected  chapels,  lodge,  &c.,  to  be  I 


One  contemporary  says,  soon  after  tlie  erection  of 
the  new  fuqiade,  the  stone  was  protected  by  many 
coats  of  paint,  and  the  process  of  decay  goes  on. 
The  Times  of  June,  1855,  says,  2,090/.  were  ex- 
pended in  repairing  and  painting  the  stonewoik 
of  the  new  fa(;a(le.  So  much  fur  stone.  Now 
for  stucco  abominations.  I know  innumerable 
cemented  fa9acles  or  buildings  that  are  unaffected 
by  weather,  after  twenty  or  thirty  years;  and, 
with  the  excellent  cements  we  now  have,  it  can 
be  and  is  in  some  instances  executed  to  endure  as 
long  as  any  building  stone,  though  of  course  much 
IS  very  badly  done  for  cheapness,  and  frequently 
by  inexperienced  or  careless  workmen,  of  which 
there  are  plenty.  Sometimes  the  cause  is  that 
the  work  is  under  a clerk  of  works,  or  a master 
who  is  by  trade  a joiner  or  painter,  and  the  work- 
men are  guided  by  his  notions  of  how  it  should 
be  done.  The  proportion  of  sand  is  an  important 
part,  for  the  best  cements  require  two  or  three 


If  yrmr  correspondent  looks  to  your  columns  hewill 
fliid  the  lowest  tender  was  id.aoiiZ.,  which,  adding  SIGZ., 
the  cost  of  foundations,  and  60u/.  for  leiicing,  gives 
20,81(5/.  instead  of  23,Oyo/.  as  the  cost.  Then,  the  Taber- 
nacle is  10  feet  10  Indies  wider  than  designed,  i.  c.  80  feet 
10  inches  instead  of  "o  feet;  and  the  vestries  contain 
91,000  cubic  feet  mure  than  in  the  design.  In  fact,  the 
building,  as  designed,  if  taken  at  the  same  pr.ee  per  foot 
cube  a.s  the  lowest  tender,  would  have  come  to  17,170/.. 
instead  of  19,8')0/.,  which  I consider  moderately  near  to 
15,454/.  for  a competition  estimate. 

But  the  building  tendered  for  was  worth  more  per  foot 
cube  than  the  design,  for  the  whole  of  the  walls  of  the 
Ulterior  were  to  be  matchboarded  instead  of  plastering, 
open  iron  gallery  fronts  substituted  lor  deal  framing,  the 
ironwork  gilt,  the  pewing  made  more  expensive,  an  ex- 
pensive baptistery  lormeci,  plate  glass  in  front  windows 
pamte  steps  substituted  for  Portland,  double  handrails 
to  the  staircases,  and  many  other  additions,  all  of  which, 
alter  making  allowance  for  sundry  omissions,  added,  as  I 
estimate  them,  i,5uo/.  to  the  amounts  of  the  tenders. 

Lastly,  materials  and  labour  were  both  higher  in  July 
than  January : the  brickwork  alone  was  wortli  300/.  more 
than  when  1 made  my  estimate.  W.  W.  Pococs. 


DECISIONS  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINQS. 

A CASE  some  time  under  investigutiou,  in  bear- 
ing and  conaideratioii,  Ims  been  settled  by  Mr, 
Bingham,  at  the  Murlborough-street  Police-court, 

T1  IU  I1.I*  r.iirt  IVT  .Kfnn  lA..-.  in  r.  in 


under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  18  & 19 
V let..  C.  122.  liTld  l*VmtpjI  1nfn..nD^ 


c.  122,  mid  excited  considerublu  interest. 

The  def'euduuts  were  Messrs.  Loible  and  Sonn* 
hammer,  the  lessees  of  the  London  Pavilion,  a 
building  iu  Ticbborue-strect,  Ihiymarket,  which, 
with  its  appurtenances,  has  been  recently  opened 
for  public  ainusemeuts  of  a somewhat  varied  cha- 
racter; for,  besides  being  a concert-room  and  cafe, 
it  is  a bowling-alley  and  shooting  gallery,  and  the 
summons,  taken  out  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  May- 
hew,  district  surveyor  for  the  parish  of  I't.  James, 
sets  forth  in  effect  that  the  defendants  bad  neg- 
lected, alter  expiration  of  the  term  of  notice  ac- 
cording to  the  Act,  to  cause  certain  alterations,  in 
and  about  the  building  iu  (luestion,  to  be  made,  to 
render  the  same  fire-proof,  for  its  owu  and  the 
safety  of  contiguous  premises,  aud  to  make  the 
same  stronger  in  parts  the  better  to  support  any 
large  number  of  visitors  assembled. 

Mr.  \V.  Donaldson,  solicitor,  attended  in  sup- 
port of  the  summons;  whilst  Mr.  M’Namara,  as 
counsel,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Paul  & Co.,  of  New 
Inu,  appeared  for  the  defendants,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Lewis,  of  Morlborougb-street,  watched  over  the 
interests  of  the  builder,  Mr.  Honore. 

A question  arose  as  to  the  builder;  and  Mr. 
M'Namara  said  his  clients  would,  irrespective  of 
Mr.  Honore,  the  builder,  abide  the  issue  of  the 
case. 

Mr.  Mayhew,  the  district  suiweyor,  then  stated, 


■ 
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in  categorical  order,  the  alterations  which  he  re- 
quired in  the  pretnises,  which,  by  previous  pulling 
down  and  re-erectious  to  make  the  place  what  it 
is,  had,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  it  was 
contended,  become  a new  building  ; for  the  10th 
section  lays  it  down  that,  “Whenever  any  old 
building  has  been  taken  down  to  the  extent  ex- 
ceeding one-half  of  such  building,  such  half  to  be 
measured  in  cubic  feet,  the  rebuilding  thereof 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  erection  of  a new  build- 
ing, and  every  part  of  such  old  building  that  is 
not  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  this  Act 
shall  be  forthwith  taken  down.”  In  the  present 
case,  Mr.  Mayhew  said,  it  could  be  proved  that 
considerably  more  than  half  the  old  fabric  had 
been  taken  down. 

Mr.  M'Namara  said  that  to  do  what  was  required 
by  the  district  surveyor  would  be  to  rebuild  the 
structure  altogether,  which  would  be  seriously  in- 
terfering with  ancient  and  vested  rights  and  in- 
terests. The  Act  under  consideration  is  to  apply 
to  new  buildings,  and  he-  contended  that  the  one 
ill  question  had  not  been  made  so:  it  v.’as  still  the 
old  premises,  with  just  sufficient  alterations  to 
adapt  it  for  new  purposes,  and  these  were  not  one- 
tenth  part  of  tlie  whole,  whilst  the  Act  specified 
in  clear  and  direct  terms  that  half  should  be 
altered  before  it  could  ho  construed  as  a new 
building,  and  his  worship  had  opportunity  of  proof 
of  this  iu  personal  inspection.  In  the  Loudon 
Pavilion  place  of  amusement  there  were  no  gal- 
leries, the  piano  was  on  the  ground-floor,  where  a 
few  singers  attended,  under  engagement,  simply 
for  the  amusement  of  visitors  to  the  cafe. 

Mr.  Bingham,  iu  doliveriug  judgment,  said; — 
The  defendants  took  an  old  coach-house  and 
stables  in  Titchhourne-street,  painted  the  walls, 
covered  an  intervening  court-yard  with  a glass 
roof,  obtained  a license  to  sell  beer  by  retail  on  the 
premises,  and  converted  the  whole  into  a large 
apartment,  or  coffee-room,  for  the  sale  of  refresh- 
ments : with  a view  to  enticing  customers  they 
added  the  attractions  of  a musical  performance,  a 
skittle-alley,  and  a rifle-gallery.  The  district  sur- 
veyor, considering  the  ))reraiscs  occupied  for  such 
purposes  to  be  a building  within  the  moaning  of 
the  30th  section  of  the  Building  Act,  18  & 19 
Viet.,  c.  122,  summoned  the  defendants  to  this 
court  for  not  having  made  certain  portions  of  it 
fire-proof,  or  sufficiently  separated  by  party-walls 
from  adjoining  occupations,  as  required  by  that 
Act.  He  also  coiiteuded  that  what  had  been  done 
was  such  an  alteration  of  the  old  building  as 
brought  it  within  the  regulation  applied  by  the 
Building  Act  to  new  buildings,  whether  public  or 
not. — (t)ce  sec.  7.)  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a precise 
line  between  what  shall  be  deemed  a public  and 
what  a private  building,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act.  A theatre,  a church,  a gaol,  or  any 
edifice  which  people  are  likely  to  frequent  in  great 
numbers  at  one  time,  such  as  a public  ball-room 
or  concert-room,  would  seem  to  be  the  objects 
contemplated  under  the  words  “public  building” 
iu  the  30th  section;  but  the  applicatiou  of  the 
term  in  each  particular  instance  must  depend  on 
the  use  to  which  the  structure  is  applied.  Here, 
the  principal  object  of  the  defendants’  occupation 
is  the  sale  of  refreshments  : the  music,  skittles,  and 
rifles  are  merely  accessories  to  lead  to  the  con- 
sumption of  viands  and  liquors ; and  the  apartment 
is  no  more  a public  building,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  30ih  section,  than  Evans’s  Rooms,  or  any 
other  beer-shop  or  public-house  where  people 
assemble  to  drink  beer  and  listen  to  jocose  singing. 
Then,  with  respect  to  the  alterations,  which  are 
said  to  be  such  as  to  bring  tlie  premises  within  the 
provision  of  the  7th  section.  After  a careful  in- 
spection of  them,  I find  there  has  been  much 
superficial  decoration,  but  no  material  structural 
alteration.  There  has  been  an  addition  of  a glass 
roof  over  the  open  court;  hut  that  is  admitted  to 
be  in  conformity  with  the  Act;  and,  therefore,  my 
judgment  must  be  for  the  defendants. 

The  real  question  appears  to  have  been  whether 
a building  existing  before  the  Act,  and  used  as  a 
public  buiklitig  afterwards,  must  be  altered  when 
works  arc  being  done  on  it  to  make  its  construc- 
tion such  as  the  district  surveyor  approves.  In 
this  case  a decision  was  given  avoiding  the  ques- 
tion, the  magistrate  holding  that  a place  like  the 
London  Pavilion  was  not  a public  concert-room 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  as  music  was  inei- 
dent:il  to  the  sale  of  refreshments.  It  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  the  statements  of  the  district  surveyor 
and  the  magistrate  as  to  the  extent  of  works  dune. 


South  Kensington  Musbum. — During  the 
week  ending  21st  January,  1860,  the  visitors  have 
been  iu  number  12,24.8. 


§0oIvS  ^catbjb. 

Some  of  my  Bvsh  Friends  in  Tasmania.  By 
Louisa  Anne  Meredith.  Loudon  ; Day  &,  Son, 
Gate-street.  ISGO. 

In  this  Uvre  de  Ivxe  Mrs.  Meredith,  formerly  Miss 
Twamley,  depicts  from  life  the  flowers,  berries, 
and  insects  of  Tasmania,  and  accompanies  them 
witii  some  graceful  compositions  in  verse.  Although 
the  greater  number  of  the  flowers  there  are  new 
to  an  English  visitor,  members  of  many  of  the  Old 
World  families  are  found  amongst  them,  and 
must  gladden  the  eyes  of  the  immigrant,  and  fill 
the  mind  with  recollections. 

Some  will  be  surprised  at  not  finding  the  flowers 
of  a richer  character  than  is  presented  here;  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  learn,  contrary 
to  an  equally  well-received  opinion,  that  many  of 
them  have  sweet  scents. 

This  is  an  elegant  specimen  of  Messrs.  Day’s  skill 
in  lithography  and  colour-printing.  Plate  4, 
the  Wiimtah  and  native  Arbutus,  and  Plate  7, 
the  Tea-tree  and  Epacris,  will  serve  as  proofs. 
We  c.an  cordially  recommend  the  book  for  the 
drawing-room  table. 


Ooy  and  Magog  : the  Giants  in  Guildhall ; their 
real  and  legendary  History  ; %cith  an  Account  of 
other  Chic  Giants,  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By 
P.  W.  Pairholt,  P.S.A.,  Hon.  M.  of  Societies 
of  Antiquaries  of  Normandy,  Picardy,  and 
Poitiers.  Witli  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
London  : J.  C.  Hotten,  Piccadilly.  1859. 

The  history  of  the  legendary  and  civic  giants 
is  a subject  of  curious  interest,  and  no  one  is 
better  able  than  Mr.  Fairholt  to  turn  out  a 
pleasant  little  hook  upon  it,  such  as  this  is.  Mr. 
P.iirhult  is  an  antiquary  and  draughtsman  of  distin- , 
guished  ability,  whom  many  of  our  oldest  readers 
will  remember  as  an  occasional  contributor  to  our  ' 
columns. 

The  scope  and  purpose  of  Mr.  Fairholt’s  present 
volume  may  best  be  given  by  a quotation  from 
his  own  pages  : — 

“ The  popular  love  of  giants  led  the  municipalities  of 
many  cities  in  Flanders  and  Belgium  to  provide  ligures  of 
the  kind  for  grand  iGte-days.  Thus  Antwerp,  Louvain, 
Malinc-',  Asselt,  Brussels,  Ath,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Tournay, 
Lille,  Dunkirk,  Ypres,  Poperingne,  Cassel,  Douai,  &c., 
have  each  their  communal  giant,  which,  upon  certain 
chij  s,  is  carried  about  tliese  towns.  They  are  constructed 
in  various  styles,  and  habited  in  still  more  varied 
costumes,  ranging- from  the  Homan  (asat  Antwcrpjto  the 
court  dress  ot  tne  last  century  (ns  at  Brussels).  Some- 
times they  are  funned  ol  osier,  as  at  Cassel,  Hazebrouck, 
and  Asselt;  sometimes  of  elaborate  wood-carving  of  a 
fine  and  expensive  kind,  as  at  Antwerp. 

In  directing  attentiun,  ttierel'ore,  to  the  carved  figures 
which  so  strikingly  decorate  the  old  Guildhall  oJ  Lniidon, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  our  researches  fav  beyond 
the  comparatively  recent  period  at  which  they  were 
fabricated ; to  look  a little  at  the  guild  observances  ot  tlie 
great  continental  trading  towns;  os  well  as  to  take  a 
retrospective  glance  at  the  once-popular  fabulous  history 
of  the  early  foundation  of  London.”^ 

He  has  cari-iecl  out  his  purpose  very  well,  and 
the  result  is  both  amusing  and  instructive.  Tlie 
foreign  giants  have  never  before  been  brought 
together. 


^isrdlsinta. 

Earth-boring. — AtPorbach,  a shaft  was  bored 
by  Kind,  a few  years  ago,  of  a diameter  of  14  feet, 
to  a depth  ot  lUO  yards,  by  means  of  chisels  fixed 
on  iron  arms,  worked  by  a 12-horse  power 
engine.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition,  in  1855,  M.Mulot 
exhibited  a boring-cutter  for  a similar  operation. 
At  Ruhrort,  in  Westphalia,  a short  time  since,  a 
shaft  was  in  course  of  boring  of  the  diameter  of 
20  feet. — Mining  Journal. 

Inauguration  or  the  Clive  Monument  at 
SuUKW'SBURY. — A grand  demonstration  took  place 
at  Shrewsbury,  on  Wednesday  iu  hist  week,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  statue 
erected  in  the  Market-square  to  the  memory  of 
the  great  Lord  Clive.  The  statue  is  of  bronze, 
by  Baron  Murochetti,  about  10  feet  high,  and 
stands  upon  a pedestal  of  Portland  granite.  The 
design  of  erecting  this  monument  originated  at 
a meeting  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  London,  two 
years  ago,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  victory  of 
Plassey.  The  statue  cost  2,000  guineas.  A grand 
procession  took  place  to  the  foot  of  the  statue, 
a great  many  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  district 
being  in  attendance.  Earl  Stanhope,  on  behalf  of 
the  subscribers,  presented  the  statue  to  the 
mayor  and  corporation  of  Shrewsbury.  The  com- 
pany afterwards  adjourned  to  pai’take  of  a ban- 
quet at  the  Lion  Hotel,  to  which  they  were  in- 
vited by  the  mayor.  The  statue  stood  iu  White- 
hall for  some  time  previously. 


Glasgow  Architectural  Society.  — The 
monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Mon- 
day, 16th  inst.,  in  the  Scottish  Exhibition-rooms, 
Bath-street.  Mr.  Salmond  occupied  the  chair. 
After  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  and  nomination 
of  several  new  members,  M.  C.  Bowie  read  a 
paper  on  “ House  Painting,  its  Means  and  Re- 
sults.” After  comment.?  by  sevei-al  members,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bowie. 

Labour  in  Australia, — The  Melbourne  Argus, 
speaking  of  Victoria,  says, — “ We  are  in  the  midst 
of  a renewed  and  more  widely-spread  struggle 
between  the  workmen  and  employers  for  the 
e.xtension  of  the  eight-hours  system,  and  for  other 
and  perhaps  more  immediate  advantages  to  the 
former.  Men  of  diflerent  trades  are  out  on  strike 
for  the  eight  houis  in  its  integrity.  The  masons 
on  tlie  northern  line  of  railway  determined  to 
leave  their  work  unless  Messrs.  Cornish  & Bruce 
would  discharge  all  masons  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  union  of  their  trade;  and,  as  this  demand 
was  not  complied  with,  they  are  out  on  strike  too; 
and  the  bricklayers  on  some  portions  o!'  the  same 
works  are  out  on  strike  for  an  advance  of  wages  to 
the  extent  of  2s.  a day.  Tradesmen  are  still  hang- 
ing alx)ut  town  iu  considerable  numbers,  complain- 
ing that  they  cannot  obtain  anything  to  do,  and 
yet  men  who  have  employment  throw  it  up  thus 
foolishly  in  the  hope  of  compelling  masters  to 
, accept  the  very  unreasonable  terms  dictated  by 
i the  agitators  at  head-quarters,  who  are  mostly 
men  with  other  means  of  living  than  by  the 
trades  to  which  they  nominally  belong.  The  bad 
feeling  against  the  contractors  has  been  increased 
by  the  importation  of  masons  and  labourers  from 
Germany  under  engagement  at  lower  rates  of 
wages  than  are  current  here,  and  the  renewed 
agitntiou  of  the  eight-hours  question  has  been 
fostered  and  extended  by  thelately-formed  Eight- 
Hours- Labour  League.” 

Portland  Habbour. — Once  a IVeeh  contains 
a pleasant  paper  on  the  harbour  of  refuge  at  Port- 
land. We  take  a paragraph  : “ The  first  object 

of  the  engineers  here  has  been  to  construct  a 
rubble  bank;  and  with  this  view  a temporary 
staging  carried  on  piles  into  the  water  is  erected 
in  the  following  manner.  A pile  is  loaded  heavily 
and  sunk  iuto  the  blue  waves : Its  lower  end  is 
shod  witli  a large  cast-iron  screw,  while  its  top  is 
fitted  with  a cap,  having  long  radiating  arms  of 
wood.  The  ends  of  these  arms  are  notched,  to 
carry  a strong  rope  coiled  round  them,  one  end  of 
which  passes  to  the  shore. . The  arms  thus  form  a 
kind  of  large  skeleton  reel,  or  drum,  wound  about 
with  a rope,  the  loose  end  of  which  is  then  hauled 
upon  by  powerful  machinery ; and  the  pile 
steadied  by  guys,  being  thus  made  to  revolve, 
slowly  screws  its  way  down  into  the  solid  earth, 
becoming  firmer  and  firmer  with  each  revolution. 
One  row  of  piles  is  thus  fixed,  aud  another  parallel 
row  at  thirty  feet  distance  from  the  first  is  also 
screwed  iuto  the  soil.  Upon  these,  as  a foundation, 
longitudinal  timbers  are  laid,  aud  on  the  timbers 
a strong  platform  erected.  We  have  thus  pro- 
gressed thirty  feet  into  the  sea,  and  the  hauling 
machinery  is  now  worked  from  the  staging  thus 
formed  over  the  spot  where  the  blue  water  gurgled 
uuinvaded  yesterday.  Another  row  of  piles  at 
thirty  feet  distance  from  the  last  is  now  screwed 
in,  and  another  thirty  feet  won  from  the  water. 
Simply  told,  this  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  carry 
out  the  wooden  staging  far  iuto  the  sea.  Of  the 
practical  difficulties  involved  in  the  work  we  say 
nothing  here:  that  they  are  often  considerable 
will  be  easily  inferred,  when  we  remember  the 
great  depth  of  water  in  which  many  of  these  piles 
are  screwed,  and  the  immense  weight  aud  size  of 
the  jiiles  themselves.  Strictly  speaking  there  are 
now  iicQ  separate  breakwaters  being  constructed 
at  Portland,  the  first  running  due  oast  from  the 
shore  for  about  1,800  feet;  and  an  outer  or  main 
breakwater,  which  is  to  be  about  6,000  feet  long, 
separated  from  the  first  by  an  opening  400  feet  in 
width,  and  sweeping  in  a circular  curve  away  to 
the  north-east.  The  first  of  these,  now  nearly 
completed,  is  not  only  a sea  wall,  but  a lauding 
and  coaling  stage  for  large  vessels  as  well ; while 
the  outer  or  main  breakwater  is  at  present  nothing 
more  than  a line  of  rubble  stonework  rising  above 
the  sea. 

“Thb  Lads  with  their  Aprons  on.”  — 
A reverend  correspondent  sends  us  a version 
of  this  “Masons’  Song,”  differing  somewhat  from 
that  we  printed.  Wo  can  find  room  only  for  the 
last  verse : — 

“ Now  you  masons  bright,  take  great  delight, 

III  what  is  called  sound  masonry  : 

Make  plain  your  signs,  with  squares  and  lines. 

And  well  maintain  your  mysU-ry. 

But  mind,  though  you  may  tramp  and  shift, 

And  seek  for  jobs  both  here  and  there, 

No  scamping  work  should  e’er  be  done 
By  the  lads  who  build  with  their  aprons  on.” 
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Glass  in  Stonj;. — Sir : In  reply  to  youv  “ Sub- 
scriber,” inquiring  for  the  best  cement  for  stop- 
pliig  gliiss  in  freestone  frames,  I can  recommend 
mastic,  mixed  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  to  be  well 
mixed  and  beaten  to  n tough  consistency.  The 
stone  and  glass,  as  far  as  the  cement  is  required 
to  cover,  should  be  previously  treated  with  two 
coats  of  boiled  oil. — C. 

Electro-isolated  Castings. — After  all  our 
knowledge,  the  uses  performed  by  electricity,  per- 
vading everything  as  it  does,  are  but  little  under- 
stood. Jlr.  Adams,  of  Pittsburgh,  it  is  said,  has 
discovered  that  in  casting  common  iron,  by  iusu- 
liiting  the  moulds  together  with  the  man  who 
pours  the  liquid  metal  into  them,  the  castings  are 
quite  a difl’erent  article — coming  out  as  white  as 
silver  and  as  hard  as  steel.  The  value  of  the  dis- 
covery has  not  been  tested.  As,  however,  there 
is  doubtless  a measure  of  electricity  constitutional 
to,  and  which  must  become  latent  in,  every  forma- 
tion, the  idea  is  a promising  one.  Moreover, 
positive  electricity,  we  have  always  inaintainedj 
a coucentrative  or  concretive  principle,  more 
iinalagous  to  cold,  for  example,  than  to  the  heat 
which  electricity  itself  evolves. 

Fall  oe  a Mill  and  loss  of  180  Lives. — 
On  the  10th  instant,  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts, 
the  main  body  of  the  Pomberton  Mill  suddenly 
feU  to  the  ground,  and  buried  in  the  ruins  several 
hundreds  of  the  workpeople.  The  mill  consisted 
of  a large  main  building  of  six  stories  in  height, 
and  of  two  small  wings.  The  mill  employed  about 
600  operatives,  some  of  whom  liad  fortunately 
left,  and  others  were  in  the  wings,  which  were 
not  destroyed.  There  were  probably  from  300  to 
500  buried  in  the  ruins.  About  one  in  four  who 
were  taken  out  were  dead,  and  nearly  nil  the 
others  were  more  or  less  wounded,  some  of  tliein 
probably  fatally.  Many  of  the  rescuers  were 
killed  by  the  still  falling  ruins.  The  disaster  wa.s 
rendered  still  more  terrible  by  the  bursting  out 
of  a fire  amidst  the  ruins  about  midnight.  It  is 
supposed  that  most  of  the  lives  were  lust  through 
the  fire. 

Covering  the  Wolveritamfion  Market- 
hall. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Wolverliainp- 
ton  Council,  the  minutes  of  one  or  two  meetings 
of  the  Markct.s  Committee  were  read  by  the  town 
clerk,  and  stated  that  as  the  plans  of  Mr.  Bid- 
lake,  architect,  for  covering  in  the  Market-hall, 
could  not  be  carried  out  for  2,006^.108., — Mr.  Bid- 
lake’s  estimate,— the  lowest  tender  being  2,600^., — 
his  plans  had  been  returned,  and  the  plans,  spoci- 
ficatiouB,  &c.,  of  Mr.  Henry  Lloyd,  of  Bristol,  had 
been  accepted,  under  the  same  conditions  as  those 
laid  down  in  Mr.  Bidlake’s  case,  namely,  that  they 
could  he  carried  out  for  the  amount  specified  in 
his  report.  In  this  case  the  estimated  outlay  was 
2,000^,  and  of  five  tenders  sent  in  that  of  Mr.  B. 
Stap,  of  London,  who  agreed  to  execute  the  works 
for  1,670Z.,  had  been  selected,  conditionally  upon 
the  contractor  finding  the  necess:u-y  sureties.  A 
letter  from  Messrs.  Deakin  it  Dent,  Mr.  Bidhike’s 
solicitors,  was  also  read,  informing  the  committee 
that  Mr.  Bidlako  claimed  compensation  for  the 
loss  he  would  sustain  in  not  being  allowed  to 
carry  out  the  works.  After  a good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion, chiefiy  as  to  Mr.  Bidlake’s  claim,  the 
minutes  were  adopted  by  a majority  of  20  to  7,  a 
few  of  the  councillors  refraining  from  voting. 

A Nail  Shop  blown  up  at  Cradley.— One  of 
those  cowardly  attempts  to  destroy  property  and 
life  by  the  use  of  gunpowder,  which  have  lately 
become  so  frequent  at  Sheffield  and  its  vicinity, 
has  just  taken  place  at  Cradley;  and,  wo  are  sorry 
to  say,  as  far  as  the  former  count  is  concerned, 
with  complete  success;  .and  the  man  ivhose  pro- 
perty has  been  destroyed  had  a narrow  escape  of 
his  life.  A horse-nail  maker,  named  Dunn,  was 
aroused  from  Lis  sleep  by  a violent  shock.  He  of 
course  got  up,  and  found  the  walls  of  his  room 
shaking  to  such  a degree  that  he  feared  they  would 
engulf  him  before  he  could  get  away.  Ills  nail- 
shop  had  been  blown  to  atoms.  The  wall  opposite 
was  down,  windows  broken  in  all  directions,  and 
bricks  sent  by  the  shock  to  a distance  of  TO  or  50 
yards.  The  wall  of  the  bed-room  in  which  he  and 
his  wife  lay  was  forced  in,  and,  had  not  the  wall 
been  very  strong,  they  must  have  been  crushed  in 
the  bed  in  which  they  lay.  Two  men,  Zachariah 
Willetts  and  William  Feldoii,  were  apprehended  : 
they  are  botli  horse-nail  makers,  and  were  iden- 
tified by  Dunn  ns  amongst  four  or  five  men  whom 
he  saw  running  from  liis  premises  immediately 
after  the  explosion.  They  are  union  men.  A 
remand  was  granted,  and  the  magistrates  refused 
bail.  The  explosion  was  caused,  it  is  supposed, 
by  lowering  a bag  of  powder  down  tlie  nail-shop 
window  with  a cord,  whioh  was  found  at  the  top 
of  the  chimney.  A long  fusee  would  give  the 
rascals  time  to  escape  In  safety. 


Accident  at  the  Rainbow  Tavern.  — Last 
week  the  new  waill  of  the  Rainbow  Tavern  fell 
down.  Unfortunately  six  poor  fellows,  who  were 
at  work,  were  injured,  and  were  conveyed  to 
King’s  College  Hospital. 

The  Victoria  Railway  Bridge  at  Mon- 
treal.— The  English  engineers  sent  out  to  Canada 
to  inspect  the  Great  Victoria  Bridge  have  reported 
favourably  upon  the  structure.  The  tests  applied 
are  said  to  have  exhibited  very  satisfactory 
results. 

A Free  Public  Lirrary  and  Mu&eu.m  for 
Bikminoham. — Anumber  of  gentlenicii  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  progress  of  popular  enlightenment 
are  taking  steps  to  secure  the  adoption  in  Bir- 
mingham of  the  .\ct  for  promoting  the  establish- 
ment of  free  public  libraries  and  museums  in 
municipal  towns.  They  are  said  to  entertain  con- 
fident hopes  of  success. 

SIaryon’u  Patent  Ladders.— In  these  lad- 
ders the  rounds  are  made  with  a shoulder, 
which  is  let  into  the  inward  side  of  the 
ladder  about  a quarter  of  an  inch,  and  a smaller 
hole  for  the  pin  of  the  round  is  bored  through  to 
the  outside.  The  hole  is  then  made  to  taper 
inwardly,  to  allow  for  the  expansion  c.aused  by  a 
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The  Brunel  Memorial.— Upwards  of  l.COOL 
have  been  subscribed  towards  the  proposed  memo- 
rial to  the  late  Mr.  Brunei ; but,  as  this  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  design  of  the  pro- 
moters, the  subscription  lists  will  remain  open  till 
the  committee  shall  determine  as  to  the  specific 
appropriation  of  the  fund. 

Caselli’s  Panteleghaph. — The  Pa^s  contains 
an  account  of  a visit  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  to  the  establishment  of  M.  Froraent,  for 
the  purpose  of  witnessing  experiments  in  the 
working  of  the  Pantelegraph  at  the  Abbe  Caselli, 
of  Florence,  which  reproduces,  it  is  said,  as  exactly 
as  can  be  done  by  a photograph,  every  species  of 
writing  or  drawing. 

All  Saints’,  Westbourne-Park.  — We  hear 
that  the  presentation  to  the  church  of  All  Saints, 
adjoining  Westbourne-park,  erected  by  Dr.  Wal- 
ker, which  has  remained  long  unfinished,  has  been 
made,  and  that  it  will  be  completed  and  conse- 
crated early  in  the  summer. 

CoNGEks  Scientifique  de  France. — Will 
you  please  to  announce  to  your  uumerous  readers 
that  the  “Congres  des  Dclegues  dcs  Socictes 
Savantes”  will  be  held  this  year  at  Paris,  ou  the 
- . . I Si'll  of  April,  in  the  Rue  Bonaparte,  as  usual;  and 

wedge  which  is  driven  into  it  from  the  outside.  I that  the  “Congriis  Scientifique  de  France”  will 
Ladders  made  on  this  principle  appear  to  have  | be  held  at  Cherbourg,  on  the  2ud  of  September, 
an  advantage,  as  the  sides  cannot  be  driven  ; The  presence  of  English  antiquaries  ou  either  or 
farther  than  the  shoulders;  and,  being  wedged  on  j both  of  these  occasions  will  be  particularly  accept- 
the  outside,  the  pins  obtain  a dovetailed  shape  | able  to  tlieir  brethren  in  France.  It  is  highly 
that  keeps  them  firmly  in  tlieir  places.  desirable  that  the  leading  persons  occupied  in  the 

^ Memorial  to  Bishop  Pearson. — A proposal  j same  pursuits  in  the  two  neighbouring  countries 


and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  within  the  rails 
of  the  altar.  The  memorial  is  intended  to  consist 
of  a monninent  of  stone,  alabaster,  or  marble,  in 
accordance  with  the  architecture  of  the  cathedral, 
bearing  an  effigy  of  Bishop  Pearson.  The  pro- 
moters say,  a canopy  of  rich  metal-work  may  be 
erected  over  it,  and  the  monument  itself  enriched 
with  inlaid  marbles,  in  the  character  of  the  im- 
proved style  of  the  present  day.  This  enrich- 
ment will  depend  on  the  amount  of  contributions. 
Subscriptions  are  being  sought. 

Sanitary  Affairs  in  Chatham.— On  tbe20th 
instant,  the  shocking  state  of  some  property  in 
Holborn-lane,  belonging  to  Watts’s  Charity,  was 
brought  before  the  Local  Board  of  Hcultli,  and 
the  trustees  were  requested  to  appoint  a committee 
to  meet  one  from  the  Board  to  confer  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Chatham  Neics,  which  appears  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  sanitary  reform 
at  Chatham,  describes  the  state  of  this  charity 
property  as  indescribable  and  horrible  in  the 
extreme,  from  want  of  accommodation  for  the 
poor  people  of  the  locality.  The  Board  surely 
cannot  fail  to  bring  matters  to  a satisfactory  state 
in  dealing  with  the  property  of  a well-to-do 
charity  such  as  this  appears  to  be. 

Bridgwater  School  of  Art.— This  school 
was  opened  on  the  23rd  inst,,  in  the  Public  Room 
of  the  town.  The  walls  were  hung  with  works  of 
art.  As  president,  the  mayor  occupied  the  chair, 
and  addressed  the  meeting.  The  committee  re- 
ported that  their  labours  had  boon  thus  far 


CIETY. — At  the  usual  meeting  of  this  society,  on 
Monday  evening  before  last,  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, Colquitt-street,  Mr.  Scott  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
George  Reid,  of  Bootle-lane,  read  a paper  “ On 
the  Principle  of  Ventilation.”  He  sliowed  a series 
of  experiments  with  his  carbon  test,  rendering  the 
ettects  of  foul  air  visible,  and  with  other  apparatus 
demonstrated  several  improvements  in  the  art  of 
ventilating.  A discussion  followed,  and  a vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  lecturer. 

Workmen’s  Institute  and  Benefit  Club 
FOR  Lambeth. — Endeavours  are  being  made  to 
establish,  at  31,  York-road,  Lambeth,  a branch  of 
the  new  institution  at  239,  Eustou-road,  under 
powerful  patronage ; the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
being  the  president;  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord 
John  Russell,  Lord  Overstone,  Lord  John  Man- 
ners, Earl  Spencer,  and  other  noblemen,  being  vice- 
presidents;  Baron  Rothschild,  Mr.  IL  E.  Gurnev, 
Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  other 
gentlemen,  trustees;  Mr.  St.  Leger  Glyn,  trea- 
surer; and  Mr.  Thomas  Piper,  Mr.  C.  Lucas, 
Mr.  J.  Rigby,  and  various  other  gentlemen,  form 
the  committee.  The  rules  of  the  benefit  club 
connected  witli  the  institute  have  been  approved 
by  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  are 
now^  printed,  and  may  be  obtained,  we  presume, 
at  \ork-road,  Lambeth,  or  at  Euston-road.  The 
Lambeth  branch  was  to  he  opened  on  the  18th 
instant.  Theiie  new  institutions  are  designed  to 
e.xtcnd  their  influence  and  advantages  to  work- 


, 1 , - -- I in  l^ranches  of  trade,  but  particularly  to 

attonded  with  success,  so  that  the  school  is  the  building  trades  operatives;  and,  without  of 

about  to  be  opened  under  favourable  auspices.  [ course,  committing  ourselves  to  all  its  details  aud 
Mr.  BowIlj,  the  Government  Inspector  of  Schools  , although  we  would  like  to  see  one  powerful  and 
ot  Art,  afterwards  addressed  the  meeting,  in  a ' extensive  institution  rather  than  inanv  small 
speech  fully  reported,  togetlier  with  the  whole  ones,  the  eiideavoLr  to  benefit  the  workmen  iu 
proceedings,  in  the  Bridgwater  Times.  In  course  this  way  has  our  hearty  good  wishes, 
of  his  address  Mr.  Bowler  said  theie  was  ono  I Hollow  Walls— Air  is  a poorer  conductor 
great  point  which  he  wanted  to  refer  to  before , than  stone,  aud  costs  nothing  save  the  box  or 
ping  into  detail  regarding  tlie  course  of  instruc- ' hollow  in  the  wall  wlfch  holds  it,  and  this  is  only 
tion,  which  he  »»ght  p more  fully  in  the  evening,  | a question  of  slightly  increased  labour  in  construc- 
plien  he  undeistood  there  would  be  a second  meet-  j tion,  and  not  a question  of  material,  for  the  same 
ing,  and  more  stupnts  would  probably  be  pre-  I amount  of  materials  may  be  made  stronsrer  if 
sent.  It  was  a point  m which  schools  of  art  did  hollow  than  if  solid.  Here  we  come  to  the  ^reat 
no.  stiuul  alone.  1 he  workmen  wanted  occupa-  and  common  mistake  which  too  often  renders 
tion  after  then;  work  : more  tlian  this,  tliey  wanted  hollow  walls  no  better  than  solid  ones,  viz.  instead 
recreation,  which  must  be  provided  for.  It  was  in  , of  absolutely  confining  the  stratum  of  air,  and 
supplying  those  wants  of  the  majority  of  the , isolating  it  from  the  outer  atmosphere,  they 
people  that  those  schools  were  most  valuable. ' permit  it  to  change,  to  escape  when  heated,  and 
Lndoubtodly  all  active,  smart,  intelligent  men  make  room  for  fresh  air  from  without ; in  short 
could  cut  through  their  wood  and  their  timber,  ; to  circulate,  in  which  case  they  are  worse  than  a 
make  sockets  and  window-frames,  all  in  their  de-  single  wall.  Many  attempts  are  made,  especially 

in  the  country,  to  prevent  the  dampness  of  brick 
or  stone  houses  by  making  hollow  walls,  and  they' 
generally  fail  because  the  contained  air  is  not 
absolutely  confined.  Dampness  docs  not  come 
from  without,  through  the  wall,  but  is  deposited 
from  the  air  within  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  walls,  which  have  been  made  cold  simply 
because  they  are  not  thorough  non-conductors. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  stop  all  holes, 
however  small,  especially  between  the  outside 
atmosphere  and  the  enclosed  non  - conducting 
stratum. — Engineer. 


gree  of  intelligence.  But  notice  three  or  four  in- 
telligent men  at  their  work,  and  look  at  them 
when  their  day’s  work  was  done — when  they  had 
knocked  off  at  six  o’clock  : they  would  find  a great 
difiereucc  between  them.  These  Government 
schools  would  prove  eminently  useful  to  carpen- 
ters and  blacksmiths,  and  furnish  an  innocent  and 
suitable  recreation  after  their  work.  He  believed 
the  man  was  more  himself  after  work  than  during 
the  whole  day  wliilst  at  work.  At  work  he  must 
obey  some  one  else,  but  after  work  he  was  no  slave, 
but  had  his  own  pleasure  to  seek. 


Jan.  28,  I860.] 


THE  BUILDER, 


Wno  BoraitT  the  Rtjtsbaels  ? — Who  will 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  late  purchase  of 
Ruysdaels  for  the  National  Gallery  ? One  of 
them,  at  any  rate,  it  seems,  is  a copy ! The 
authorities  there  are  certainly  unfortunate. 

Geeat  Tom  of  Lincoln. — With  reference  to 
the  observations  on  bells  in  our  last,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Victoria  Bell  at  Leeds,  a correspondent 
says, — Great  Tom  of  Liiicolu  is  frequently  rung 
with  the  clapper ; and  he  asserts  that  his  weight  is 
13,000  lbs. 

Pianos. — The  Scientific  American  says,  it  is 
estimated  that  9,000  pianos  are  made  every  year 
in  the  United  States,  giving  constant  employ- 
ment to  1,900  persons,  and  costing  over  2,000,000 
dollars. 

“Off  to  the  Diggings.” — Under  this  title  a 
model  is  being  exhibited  in  the  Strand,  showing  in 
miniature  every  phaze  of  gold-digging  life, — and 
a very  uncomfortable  life  it  must  be.  The  whole 
affair  is  rough,  but  seems  to  be  accurate,  and  is 
certainly  instructive. 

“ Apology  foe  the  Builder.”  — Another 
volume  of  scarce  economical  tracts  has  just  been 
printed,  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Overstone,  for 
distribution  among  his  friends.  Like  the  two 
former  issues,  it  is  edited  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  and 
many  of  the  articles  furnish  further  illustrations 
of  the  patience  necessary  in  all  questions  of  pro- 
gress, since  they  contain  irrefragible  answers  to 
follies  and  sophisms  which  arc  not  infrequently 
repeated  even  at  the  present  day.  The  writer  of 
the  City  article  in  the  Times  says  of  these  tracts  : 
“ The  first  is  an  Apology  for  the  Builder,  pub- 
lished in  1685,  to  deprecate  the  alarm  created  by 
the  rapid  extension  of  London ; and,  although 
this  tract  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a curiosity, 
since  there  is  no  danger  of  the  Legislature  being 
now  called  to  prevent  too  many  houses  being  built, 
and  the  experience  of  1859  has  shown  that  at  this 
date  there  is  more  ignorance  among  the  builders 
than  the  public,  it  contains  some  general  axioms 
which  are  occasionally  lost  sight  of  in  other  trades. 
One  of  the  chief  points  of  the  writer  was  to  prove 
that  the  enlargement  of  a city  under  natural  cir- 
cumstances increases  the  value  of  the  pre-existing 
houses.  ‘ As,  for  instance,  the  rents  of  the  houses 
in  Bishopsgate-street,  the  Minories,  Ac.,  are  raised 
from  15/.  or  16/.  per  annum,  to  be  now  worth  30/., 
which  was  by  the  increase  of  buildings  in  Spittle- 
fields,  Shadwell,  and  Ratcliffe  Highway  5 while,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town,  those  houses  in  the 
Strand  and  Charing  Cross  are  worth  now  50Z.  and 
60/.  per  annum,  which  within  these  thirty  years 
were  not  lett  for  above  20/.  per  annum,  which  is 
by  the  great  addition  of  buildings  since  made  in 
St.  James’s,  Leicester  Fields,  and  other  adjoyning 
parts.’  ” 


TENDERS 

For  Western  College  (Independent),  Plymouth.  Mr. 
James  Hiiie,  architect.  Builders  took  out  their  own 
quantities ; — 

Charles  Dwclley jfS./OO  0 0 

J.  Matcham 6,567  0 0 

J.  Finch 5,118  0 0 

R.  M.  Bryant  5,000  0 0 

Call  & Pethick 4,973  0 0 


For  re-seating  the  parish  church  at  Thomborough, 
near  Buckingham.  Mr.  William  Smith,  New  Adelphi 
Chambers,  architect:— 

Mander £TiQ  17  0 

Hailey  677  10  0 

Cooper 632  0 0 

Tibbcts  599  0 0 

Munday 550  0 0 

Young  & Co.  (accepted) 530  0 0 


For  new  house,  168,  White  Cross- street.  Mr.  Hammond, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Hocken .^^896  0 0 

Brass 827  0 0 

Brake 799  0 0 

Mundey 783  0 0 

Stevenson 774  0 0 

Hardiman  & Co 773  0 0 

Turner  & Sons 713  o o 

Mears 653  0 £> 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


T,  8.  Q--W.  C.  T.-J.  N.-J.  B.-Mr.  Urban.— J.  C.  D.-T.  L.-E.  8. 
(will  see  to  it).— Pnreju  (we  have  not  space  to  ach-iee).— J.  B.  G. — 
T.  G.  A (declined  with  thankal.-R.  W.  P.  (apply  to  WcalB).-D.  SI.— 
Dr.  C.-W.  H.  (should  have  sent  the  particohuB),— J,  W.-C.  B, 
Eruatcm, — lu  the  description  «f  the  HaliT.ai  Town  Hall  In  our  last 
Number,  •'  Concert-room  ” is  misprinted  for  Couiicil-raotn,  which  is 
at  varlanco  with  the  intended  appropriation  of  the  buUding, 

The  Editor  of  the  Olouccster  Chronicle  denies  that  he  bna  spoken 
of  tho  Gloucester  water-works  as  a “gigantic  blunder," 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Suhscriptions,  ^c.,  should  he 
addressed  to  “ The  PuhUsher  of  the  Builder,’* 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  he  addressed  to  the 
Editor,”  and  not  to  the  '‘PuhUsher.” 

Post-office  Orders  and  Remittances  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Tlic  Thirty-ninth  Edition,  price  K 

T AXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICE-BOOK 

JL  J for  1380,  containing  20,000  prices  and  memoranda.  Important 
additions  have  been  made  to  this  edition,  and  the  original  matter  has 
undergone  careful  revision  and  correction.  A considerable  portion  of 
tho  work  has  been  entirely  rewritten,  and  everything  has  been  done 
o render  it  valuable  as  a pocket-book  for  the  Architect,  Surveyor, 
Engineer,  Contractor  and  Bnildei'. 

Puhllshed  by  W.  KNOTT,  13.  Warwick-eourt,  Gr.sy’s  Inn,  Holbom, 
W.C,  and  may  he  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


Jiuit  pnblWicd, 

Handbook  of  specifications. 

By  PllOFESSOn  D0NALD3ON,  Architect. 

Fully  lllustr.vted  i to  which  is  added  the  Law  in  Relation  to  the 
Legal  Lbibilltiea  of  Engineers,  Architects,  Builders,  and  Workmen. 

By  W.  C.  (ILE.V,  Ii»rTl,«ter. 

The  whole  in  two  vols.  8vo.  41. ; carriage  free,  if  a poBt-ofBce  older 
sent  to  publishers. 

ATCHLEY  A CO.  100,  Great  ■Rusaell-streel,  Bodford-snuarc,  W.C. 


PRACTICAL  MECHANIC’S  JOURNAL. 

Part  143.  for  FEBRUARY,  1860,  price  la.  with  a beautifully 
tlnished  engraving  of  Jlr.  E.  0.  Tindall'e  Grooved  Roller  Crushing 
Hill,  and  original  articles  on  Steam  Cultivation  of  the  Boll;  New 
Solf-Feediiig  Furnace;  History  of  tho  Sewing  Machine,  Art.  23; 
Sanitary  Beience ; Price’s  Locks;  Tindall's  MUl;  Law  Reports  of 
Patent  Cases:  Stoves;  Coating  Ships;  Tuck  r.  Silver;  Recent 
Patents:  Robertaon,  Winding;  Tasker,  Ploughs;  Whipple,  Wool; 
JuliDsou,  Potass  ; Auld,  Feeding  Boilera  ; Registered  Designs  ; Muir’s 
Idcking  -Untlon  ; Press,  Drill  ; Reviews ; Correspondence  ; Lunar 
Motion;  Dauiell’s  Buttery  Improved;  Scientifle  Bocitties;  Marine 
Memoranda;  Actinism  of  Light;  Melbourne  Abattoir;  Smith’s 
Handles;  Squaring  the  Circle  ; Industiy  and  Invention  ; British 
Association:  Health  of  Cltios  ; Porter's  Gas  Pillars;  Rosin  Oas  ; 
Lists  of  Patents  ; Designs  Registered  ; Scientific  InMlligencc  : 4c.  4c. 
London  : LONGSIAN,  Patenioster-iow.  Etiitnr’s  Offices  (Offices  for 
Patents),  47,  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  W.  C. 


M 


R.  WILLIAM  ELLISON, 

CONSULTING  SURVEYOR,  late  of  STAINSBY-ROAD, 

Has  taken  Odtees  at 
13,  FENCHURCH-BUILUINGS,  FENCUURCH-STREET,  E.C. 
Where  ho  continues  to  advise  BUILDERS 
On  BREACHES  of  CONTRACT,  DISPUTED  ACCOUNTS.  Ac. 


House  smith.— wanted,  athoroughly 

clever,  practical  man,  who  well  understands  hot-water  appa- 
ratus (both  low  and  high  pressure),  bath  and  steam  apparatus,  bell- 
hanging,  locksmlthing,  gas  work,  stoves  and  ranges,  iron  railing  and 
fencing,  and  the  general  run  of  ongliieeringaiid  smith's  work  required 
in  public  or  private  establishments.  An  intelligent  active  man,  who 
can  take  instructions  and  the  lead  of  a job.  is  required.  The  situation, 
to  a cUver,  suitable  man,  will  be  permanent. — Address,  stating  age, 
wages,  where  lost  and  formerly  employed,  to  B.  Ottlce  of  •'  The 
Builder." 

PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER.— 

WANTED,  in  the  same  Establishment  os  above,  a liandy, 
obliging  Man,  used  to  general  work,  who  would  .at  times  assist  a house- 
smith  at  gostittlng,  laymg  lead  or  iron  pipes,  4c.  and  who  would  1>e 
willing  to  lUl  up  time  at  useful  work  in  the  luaiiiifactory,  Tliis  situa- 
tion would  also  probably  be  pcnuauoiit. — Address,  with  full  particu- 


YOUTH  IN  AN  ENGINEER'S  OFFICE. 

WANTED,  an  intelligent,  active,  respectable 

YOUTH,  quick  at  flares,  who  can  svritc  a good  hand. 
Ono  who  can  trace  a plain  drawing  preferred. — Address,  B.  E.  O/Qco  of 
■'  The  Builder." 


A RESPECTABLE  YOUTH  WANTED, 

i*~\  In  a Builder's  Office  in  the  City.  He  must  write  a fair  hand, 
and  Jiave  a knowledge  of  figures.  One  who  has  been  In  n surveyoFi 
office  preferred.— Adilress,  J.  B.  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


A 


PLUMBER  WANTED.— One  who  ua- 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  immediately,  an  ASSISTANT, 

thoroughly  competent  to  prepare  designs,  working  and 
(lebail  drawings, and  perspectives,  and  draw  up  specifications.  Miut 
also  possess  a good  knowledge  of  surveying  and  levelling,  and  be  n 
neat  and  expeditious  mapper.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  Mr,  GEORGE 
FELTON.  E-itate  Architect’s  Office,  Llandudno,  North  Wales,  stating 
full  particulars  as  to  previous  eugagemeuU,  salary  required,  refe- 
rences, 4c. 

WANTED,  a respectable  Man  as 

WORKING  PLUMBER,  Ac.  He  must  bo  a first-class  workman, 
os  he  wilt  have  to  undertake  a respousible  situation,  which  will  he  on 
advantageous  terms.  None  need  apply  who  cannot  give  security. — 
Address,  Q.q.Q.  15,  Duke-strect,  Loudon-bridge,  Southwark. — No 
terms  will  be  entered  into  until  references  are  forwarded. 


WANTED,  an  experienced  MAN,  who  has 

a thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  mauufncture  of  Port- 
land Cement.— Apply  to  P.  R S.  Ur.  J.  Sands's,  6,  Moutpelier-pioco 
Brighton. 


WANTED,  a BUILDER’S  CARMAN,  of 

unexceptionable  character  and  experience.  Also,  a strong 
L.\D,  to  attend  on  plumber. — Address,  in  own  handwriting,  stating 
age,  whore  last  employed,  wages  re-qulred,  Ac.  to  H,  R.  Office  of 
'•  The  Builder." 


WANTED,  an  INSPECTOR  or  FORE- 
MAN, competent  to  set  out,  superinteud,  and  measure  off 
buildings,  earthwork.  Ac.  in  a mining  district,  to  prepare  working 
plans,  aud  having  a knowledge  of  machinery,— Particulars  of  age, 
previous  employment,  and  salary  required,  with  testimonials  of 
character  and  ability,  may  be  sent,  until  FEBRUARY  9th,  to  Mr. 
SOPWITH,  W.  B.  Lead  Office,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED,  immediately,  by  a London  firm, 

a YOUNG  MAN  thoroughly  conversant  with  builders' 
accounts,  estimates,  Ac.— Address,  stating  salary  required,  and  refe- 
rences, A.  B.  Twyman’s  Coffee-house,  2,  Water-lojie,  Blackfriars,  E.C. 


TO  BELLHANQERS. 

■\ir ANTED,  a thoroughly  GOOD  HAND. 

V V Apply  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  J.  A C.  W,  TODD,  Church- 
lanc,  Lee.  Kent.— Constant  employment. 


WANTED,  a WORKING  FOREMAN  of 

MASONS,  One  accustomed  to  general  work.— Address,  with 
full  particulars  where  last  employed,  and  salory  required,  to  L Y. 
Office  of  •'  The  Builder." 


WANTED,  a good  PLUMBER.  He  must 

be  a good  general  plumber ; to  fill  up  a little  sjutre  time 
In  painting.  A comfortable  place  to  gstea<ly  maiiwlll  be  ofTered. — 
Letters,  stating  age,  wages,  and  reference,  addressed  Z.  Z.  Post-office, 
Klngfston,  Surrey,  will  be  attended  to. 


WANTED,  a good  PLUMBER  and  GAS- 

riTTER,  a short  distance  from  London,  where  a constancy 
may  be  expected. — By  letter,  prepaid,  to  A.  B.  Z.  care  of  Ur.  Britten, 
late  Attwood  4 Smith,  Glass  Merchants,  2o.  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars, 
stating  age  aud  wages.  A reference  will  be  required. 


WANTED,  for  a constancy,  an  experienced 

PLU5IBER.  who  would  have  no  objection  to  fill  up  his  time 
with  painting  or  gl.asing.  Under  forty  years  of  age  preferred.  Refer- 
ences a.s  to  ability,  sobriety,  Ac.  Wages,  243,  per  week.— Address 
Mr.  JOHN  HARRIS,  8.  L-amington-ploce,  Cheltenham. 


WANTED,  in  a Brickyard,  a FOREMAN, 

T I of  thoroughly  practical  knowledge  hi  brick-making,  to  m.aka 
by  the  thousand,  or  at  a fixed  salary,— Address,  A,B.  Railway  Con- 
tractor’s Office,  Fotworth. 


ANTED,  by  a Builder,  a Young  Married 

. . Man. as  GENERAL  I.AB0UREK.  Must  be  of  good  charac- 
ter, it  being  necessary  for  him  t>  live  on  the  preralset.— Apply  per- 
sonally, any  day  between  ONE  and  TWO  o'clock,  -it  89,Oreat  Leonard- 
street,  Finsbury,  E.C. 


w 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINIJIS. 

WANTED,  in  a small  Shop,  where  two  or 

three  others  are  keiit.  a confidential  constant  MAN,  between 
30  and  35.  Wages,  303.  per  week.  Must  be  a good  joiner,  write  a decent 
hand,  and  have  no  objection  to  jobbing.  None  need  apply  wlthont 
good  reference,  or  belonging  to  any  trade  society, — Address,  A.  P. 
Hoxton  Motioy  Order  Office,  N. 

TO  BRICKL.AYER3. 

ANTED,  a good  WORKMAN,  who  can 

. . execute  the  gaugeil  work,  and  generally  direct  the  brick- 
layers in  the  erection  of  a imraonage-house  in  tbe  country.  A 
Christi.m.  energetic,  preferred.- Api>ly,  by  letter,  to  Y.  F.  H.  9,  Adain- 
Btreet,  London.  W.C, 


w 


'\^ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Establishment, 

TT  a thoroughly  practical  and  efficient  ASSISTANT.  Must  be  a 
good  draughtsman  and  designer,  and  have  a thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  construction,  and  of  every  trade  in  all  iU  details,  in- 
cluding briokmaking,  and  capable  of  undertaking  tho  superintendence 
of  every  class  of  building,  ami  must  be  a thorough  master  of  his 
buslne-ss  In  every  resist. — Addres-s,  stating  age,  salary  roquired,  and 
where  lost  engaged,  to  J,  B.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


WANTED,  active  OUT-DOOR  EMPLOY- 
MENT, for  n fim-rnte  Architect's  or  Builder’s  Office  in 
London.  Is  a good  draughtsman,  capable  of  getting  out  designs  and 
working  drawings  from  sketches ; understands  levelling,  field  survey- 
ing, and  setting  out  work  ; and  can  produce  first-class  testimonials. — 
Address,  A.  G.  Post-office,  Great  Corara-street,  W.C. 


WANTED,  a YOUNG  MAN  to  SUPER- 
INTEND WORKS,  In  town  or  country,  He  is  reiiuired  to 
have  aknowlodge  of  bricklaying  or  plastering,  and  to  take  meosuro- 
nieuts. — Address,  with  sa'ary  required,  to  A 42  aud  43.  Coleman- 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a ucat  and  expeditious 

DRAUGHTSMAN  (ooiualnted  with  the  routine  of  either 
office),  a SITUATION  In  an  Architect's  or  Builder's  office.  Salary, 
255,  per  week.  Good  references.- Address,  U.  51.  Office  of  "TUo 


TO  SMITHS,  ENGINEERS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a 

SITUATION  as  FOREMAN,  being  used  to  tbe  manufacture 
of  every  description  of  iron- work.  Is  well  acquainted  with  most  kbids 
of  heating  apparatus,  by  but-water  or  otherwise.  Has  hod  great 
experience  in  fitting  up  baths,  cooking-stoves,  steam-kitebcos.  and 
cooking  by  gas.  C^an  give  Qixt-raie  testimoniols. — Address,  C.  B. 
25,  Manor-street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


TO  MASTER  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a permanent 

SITUATION  as  WRITER  or  ORAINEH,  and  PAINTER,  in 
town  or  country.  Has  served  seven  years'  appreutleeshlp  to  Mr.  'W. 
Hnnaili;ie,  Writer,  4c.  of  Old  Breiitfoni,  to  whom  any  application  can 
be  made. — Address,  T,  F,  No.  6,  Nelson-place,  Kew-bridge,  W. 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  as  CLERK 

of  the  WORKS,  either  in  town  or  country.  Can  produce 
first-class  testimonials  os  to  trustworthiness  and  cajuLbilily.  Is  also  a 
good  draughtsman.- Address,  U.  E,  Post-office,  Great  Conun-street, 
W.C.  

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a >?ITUA- 

TtON  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  BuUdet's  Foreman,  or  the 
Maiiognient  of  a BuUding  Business.  Has  a thoroughly  practical 
knowledge  of  building  In  all  its  branches.  Town  or  country,  By 
trade  a Joiner.  Aged  32  yenn.  References  of  the  highest  order. — 
Address.  O.  J,  Post-office,  Maldenhe.ad,  Berks. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  in  town, 

either  in  the  OFFICE  or  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  by  a Young 
5Ian,  competent  to  preivire  designs,  working  and  detail  drawings, 
perspectives,  and  draw  up  spccificatlcna  Salary,  3Ga.  per  week.— 
Address,  A,  Z.  8,  Belgrave-street,  Euston-road,  W.C. 


V-MILL 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as 

BUILDERS'  MANAGER,  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  SAW- 
MILL MANAGER.  Has  a good  connection  In  tbe  latter  branch.  No 
objection  to  the  country  or  to  go  abroad,— Address,  B.  A.  15,  Clumug- 


WANTED,  by  a middle-aged  Man,  a 

SITUATION  03  JOBBING  CARPENTER,  or  to  take  charge 
of  Buildings  and  Cullect  Rents,  Can  be  well  recommetided,  and 
security  given,  If  required.  No  objection  to  live  on  the  premises.— 
Address,  T.  8.  Office  of  "Tho  Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS,  SMITHS,  AND  IRONMONGERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Middle-aged  Man,  a JOB 

os  GENERAL  SMITH,  RANGE-MAKER,  GAS-FITTER, 
aud  BELL-HANGER, — Address,  J.  U.  60,  Henry-street,  Kenulngtoii- 
laiie,  8. 


w 


New 


ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a Young 

Man,  ns  FAINTER  and  GLAZIER.  Cau  make  himself  useful 
jing.  Wages  no  object.— Address  to  W.  T.  70,  Alfred-placi-. 
I,  Chelsea. 


TO  BUILDERS,  4c, 

WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT  in  a Builder’s 

Office,  or  AS  Clerk  of  Works,  or  to  take  charge  of  a small 
business,  by  au  active  middle-aged  Man,  who  bos  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  building  in  all  its  branches  ; can  take  out  quantities,  estimate, 
measure  up,  anti  value  works,  fixtures,  aud  dilapidations,  and  would 
make  himself  useful.  Unexceptiouable  references  for  integrity  and 
ability.  Salary  moderate.  No  objection  to  the  country.- Addrea», 
J.  C.  13,  Oee-8treet,  Ciorendon-square,  N.W. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  E M P L 0 Y M E N T in  a 

BUILDER'S  OFFICE,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  25,  who  is  a 
good  Architectural  DraugUtsiaan,  ojul  Is  competent  to  iirepare  do- 
sigUB  and  working  drawings.  Good  references.  Sahii-y,  35s.  per 
week. — Address,  Y.  Z,  care  of  51r.  Bounnall,  Photographic  Rooms, 
H3,  Pleet-street,  E.C. 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a 

SITUATION,  as  Plumber,  Painter,  Glazier,  Qralner,  Paper- 
hanger,  Zinc-worker.  Undeniable  references. — Address,  T.  SMIT'H, 
No.  1,  Somerset-terrace,  Church-road,  Battersea. 


TO  t.AND  ANt)  TOWN  SITtlVKYOM. 

r ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

' Young  Mini  who  is  nn  nccnrafo  » — ’ ' 

pr/wtlcp  111  „ 

Bristol-roul,  BnUi. 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Jan.  28,  1860. 


TO  ARCniTECTS. 

THOROUGHLY  practical  Clerk  of  Works 

is  (losiroiiB  of  a r.E-ENOAOEMENr.  I»  fully  qUAlllioil  to 

Otellll  tlio  rrectlnn  of  fiTiv  ovr^oalrn  wnrUq.  iir  inenmirB  noi' 


FIRST-RATE  GOTHIC  DRAUGHTS- 

MAStf  ' oaires  u UR-EVOAOEUENT,  t«miioranr  or  other- 
C.  B.  Otf!.-e  of'  Th-  Bulhl'T." 


TO  rLUMIlERS  AND  OTHEilS, 

ANTED,  by  a steady  Younj;  Man,  aped 

.y.y.^  5'*'  “ NirrATtON  u I'EUMBBK.  or  TliaEB-lllUNCH 

UA>(r  Good  mrereni.'e.  — AdOi-tsa,  S.  A,  78,  Btar-i-ti-eet,  iUlgewarc- 


TO  BnihOERS, 

STEADY  YOUNG  MAN,  and  thoroiirrhly 

rmcticnl  Joiner,  is  In  want  of  E.irrhOYMENT  at  the  hl-nch, 
■xecute  anil  take  charge  of  tirst-clHM  woi-k.  Town  nrefoTrcd  — 
IBM,  T,  0.  Ml'.  Bhtusdon,  No.  8,  Actoii-etreet,  KlngMlaiid-ruiul, 


TO  miAnonrsMEN. 

T^ANTED,  a Young  Man,  accu.storaed  to 

T T preiwireflniMhednrd  wnrkiogdrawingi.  detiils.  4c-— Addrese. 

st.itiiiff  turms,  H.  A.  Mr  Whartou’B.  BtiitlnTier.  Klru'lcnnm. 


TO  ARCHITEOTH. 

AQTITCK  ami  expeditious  IlRAtTGIITS- 

MAN,  who  has  hail  great  experience  in  preparing  wnikliic 
anil  in-t'iil  ilrawlnes.  and  tlioroughly  undcrstatidM  coiisinctlon  is  niicn 

In awn.-x„,ir,„, o.  o. M, 


atlRTEYING,  LEVELLING,  and  CIVIL 

ENiyNEERING.  — PHACTirAL  FIELD  INSTRUCTION  is 
/[ten  in  biirrcyintf,  Lpieiliuff.  Civil  h« 


HVDE.^MITh!  ‘2nd  ^I^Ewlaf ‘CirtV^Bngfnwra^'Bu  *eyo™  4^" 

practice,  who  give  Ins'-"’''- - i-  ... 


=*..r.i.,.o  p^mce,  WHO  give  lustructlnn  la  every  hninch  of'tha 
ProfeMiiiin,— Terms  for  the  Coune  of  Hiree  Monthii,  Two  Guineas. 

.-For  Proapectmos,  ic.  apply  at  the  Offices,  34,  Guild- 


A RCHITECTURAL  and  ENGINEERING 

DRAWING  CLA88E8,for  Arobltecta,  Bullilera,  and  Eneiiieers 
Sons,  AsiUsliuits.  ClorkB  of  Works,  ie.  E.n.i.ii.i,’...i 


^ A.  '-iiAooc.o.ror  Arobitet~,„„..,.e:.o.  ,„.u  r.iiviiic 

Clorks  of  Works.  4c.  EMtabllsbed  by  M« 

Architect*, Clidl  Engineer*  Ac  foririviBe 
DAY  and  EVENING  INSTRUCTION  In  Arehit^turai; Euglaefring! 

1 ec  laiilcaJ  Drawing;  Pcrspei-tlve,  Isonietrlcal,  anil  Goumetrical 
qJi™ti“'^  ’ Finished  and  Working  Drawings  ; Preparing  Spa- 

■.IflcaUoiis,  Talcing  out  Quantities,  Eatimatliig  Bulhh  --'  • 

Teniin:— Day  Pupils,  Three  Guineas  per  Quarter 
One  Guinea  per  Quarter.  Thereare  no  ext 
whole  of  the  above,  with  the  use  of  Drawii 
Drawing*  »-  r?-.. 


. Work,  Ac. 
— ....  ..keiitiig  Pupils, 
s : the  Tei'uis  include  the 
e i..a.vB,  Wiui  me  USB  of  Drawing  Donnl».  T-S.ioares,  Plans. 

t.TJVx'S’  Pr»»I>«-tu''e»orthe  Drawing  CluMet, apply 

t the  Offices.  24.  UmJilford-street.  Russall-sguare.  London. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BU1LDF,R.8. 

TU'ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  IMPROVE- 

T V MENT  in  the  above  line.  Age,  21.  Would  nut  object  to 
roako  an  i^semeni  for  two  years.  Tin*  been  used  to  good  Uuch 
work,— AdiireM,  A,  B.  N,  Omco  of  " Tlie  Builder." 


TO  NOBLEMEN  AND  GENTLEMEN 

I-VNTF.n,  a, SITUATION  as  PLUMBER, 

PAINTRll.  ami  GLtZIER,  by  an  experienced  hand,  aged  33 
.••oV  'Mildly-  I'Trst-chiss  lciitiinQnial8.-Aaarcss,  W,  R. 

t-ollicc,  A>hl)OUtn,  Derbyshire, 


W TO  ARfinTECTS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  ENGAGE- 

MENTiuCLEliK-ifWORKS.or  As*i,tant  In  an  Architect's 
''.“'i'ra  draughtsman  and  accountant  and  fnliy 

ciuaUfled  ^ Ukc  the  tnaiincjinent  of  an  office.  Tan  have  niit-cliu.8 
testliuoiilalifrom  GovomTneiitand  private  offleosfor  the  lastfouitMU 
years.— Addreas.  R.  E.  Post-ofnee,  Derby, 


ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aued  21,  a 

tiT.  . '*?  AUfHITECT’S  or  BUILDER'S  OFFrf 


, TO  RUILDERS. 

A BUILDER'S  CLERK,  who  has  had 

jTV  considerahle  experience  in  the  lanreit  Igmdon  Hi-ms  is 


A RCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANCE.— 

,-f^  ^^'■^'7'  desn'iption  of  Archltectnral  Drawings,  plans  Elova- 
P'ei«’’>-'d.  and  Parapcctlvoe  Outliued,  EU'heiLor 
(Xhinred.  byJlr.T.  T.  MAllDON.  Jmi. ; also.  Duplicates  or  Triudnirs 
of  Engineering  Drawingt,  Survey*,  Ac.— Address , -Mr.  MAKDON 
6,  Groat  Jaines-strcct,  Bedford-row.  W.f.  office  hour..  Ten  to  Four 


A-vreavvs.-r’iC  ^f'VSTER  CABINET-JIAKERS. 

YOUNG  MAN  wishes  for  EMPLOY- 

...SSS  i!."’,'"’;’"'.*,'',  r,™ 


A TG  STAINED  QLApI  GLAZIERS  AND  PAINTERS. 

YOLTNG  MAN,  of  steady  habits,  rifled 

23,  wiMlies  a SITUATION  ns  above.  Ila*  a thorough  k"ow- 
ij2?kn"/y-'^Ll  “*■  “ E>"n4a-treot,  Anu-Mqilacc. 


Has  a thorough  knowU-ilge 
busineis  of  an  cfllce.  F“ 
F.  N.  7,  King-street. Gros' 


'Ingand  tnodollli.g,  and  tiio  Eeiiei-ai 
..  Teferc-Dce  can  be  given.— Address 
i|U.ai-c,  Loiidi 


Ty ANTED,  by  Younc  Men,  an  ENGAGE- 

11  In  an  ESTATE  AGENT  and  SURATYOR'S  OFFIFR 

aho  is  willing  to  give  hi*  .ervlce*  for  ono  .....  -vi.w-.,.  ..i i.i.' 


..i.»  i_  _.iVi,  ■ . — t-.*"  ■ ■'  a“'i  ouiv»  HI  on  0 or  r in 

m . > ffT  one  year  without  salary,!,: 

object  being  to  gain  experience  in  the  bn><""..  — a.’.i vV 

9.  King  Stlward  street,  Nowgate  street,  City. 


BUn-DERH,  AND  STifTniS" 

Vy  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  EMPLOY- 

HMtTU  “/r?'  " 'tud  BELLUANGKR.  and  JOBBING 

bMITH.— Addrew,  B.  M.  Bart  ett  * Wnn~.  ? 


T—  TO  ABCniTECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

liL  Advertiser  is  open  to  an  ENGAGE- 

MEOT,  He  can  make  working  drawing*.  Is  well  up  In  arch!- 
^tb'*r;  omynenoa  design  and  pepspeoUve,  and  is  oonveraanl 
r.-l  «very  vaiiefy  of  tliiUng.  Bxcelleut  referenoe.  Terms.  IL  10s 
per  wcek.~Ari,trK».  x J.  0.  Office  of  Tl.e  Builder  '• 


T„  LAND  AND  ENGINEERING  SURVEYORS 

HE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  considerable 

experience  In  land  surveying,  levelling.  Ac.  umi  who  I.  a good 
uiautl.l.iiiaii,  is  ! plrous  of  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Unexceptiouible 


uruuglil.iriaii,isde»irousofa  RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Unexcentiouabla 


A RESPECTABLE  MAN,  who  has  had 

XTl  mnvh  experience  In  nil  branches  of  Building  wi.h..  .r. 
iNG  A^MEp  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  ur  Ma,iagi-r “ f a B-T.inea'  22 
^i^eii  he  could  take  a suiull  share.-AililrBs*.  T.  78,  Strand,  London, 


SQUARES.— W.  F.  STANLEY 

late  STANLEY  and  ROBINSON’S  IMl'ROVED  ' 
^ommeaded  in  ••  The  Engineer."  " Builder,"  ai,( 
Practical  MoehiuilM’  Jotiin.-U."  4a-inch.  6s  an. 
7s.  M. ; al.ineh,  3s.  fliL  and  5..  Od. ; BB-ffiih  iis.  (2] 


pAPER-nANGINGS.  — The  CHEAPEST 

.-A-.,..  UOUSF/  in  I*>ndoD  for  evai-y  dewiiption  of  P.tPEE-HANG- 
"■A«£aOU3E.  No  VofoR^T 
I IIRrLAN  D-STREEl  - Qxfnrd-«tr..t  wV..,..  . *i__ 


--  -'XI -a  WX.XI.UO  13  11  ..  . ..u...  .a....  . . .— aaa.  „ a. 

PfiKTLAND-STREET,  Oxford-treet,  -where  you  can  .elect  from  t 
EXTENSIVE  ASSORTMENT  in  the  ^.gdo 
THIRTY  PER  CENT.  CHEAI'ER  than  any  other  House  in  tht  -fra. 
Bulldcra,  Decorator*.  Dealers,  and  largo  Constimera,  wiU  do  well 
iBit  Uils  Estabtiabinent. 


■piCTURE  FRAMES. 

FORTUNE.  PORTER  A CO.  at  Man, ifaetnrera'  prices  Others,  by 
.a,  the  TRADE  SUPPLIED. 

Obscrvc-69,  lYYCH -STREET,  OPPOSITE  the  OLYMPIC  THEATRE 
STRAND.  LONDON.  W C ' 

N.B.— A choice  eelectiou  of  Oil  PaluUugi  and  Engravings  always 


Rogon  Squares,  for  Taking  and  Reversing  Anglee. 
improved  Arohitecte'  Bcnlee,  12-luoh  box,  2s.  ikL  • 


vory,  8b. 


Improved  Architect'  Drawing  Boards. 
Improved  Architeota'  Drawing  Instruments. 
MANUFACTORY, 

3.  GREAT  TURNSTILE.  HQLBORV 
A ' t 

IMPROVED  COPPER 'stencil  PLATES 

As  used  bv  the  Hnnourntilj,  11...t».1  -.m_i . f 


U used  by  the  Honourable  Uoanl  of  Ordnance  and 
ArchltecUand  Engineem  of  Uie  Continent 


Principal 


T _ TO  ABCHirEora. 

HE  Adrorhscr,  aged  21,  who  has  lately 

Mqualnted  -witli  pcrapectlve,  and  Is  also  a thoruusU  land  surveYiTr 

St  sSiT™''"'"'''''”'  ouji"; 


/yCCASIONAL”ASSllfANGE.— An  Esti- 


"swtAcb  reSjESliS",',™  "“"S; 

terms.  References  giveu.-Address,  H.U.  Office  of  ” The  Builder."^ 


SALANDRI  requires  a SITUATION 

• as  an  Architectural  and  Oriiamautal  Dr-vughlaman  Pucii 

.u.o^.,h.».-Aea»..,  n a.  5„.  u,  o,„i  EXwlSS 


PLUMBING. 

EMPLOYMENT  WANTED,  by  a respect- 


sfuU  No  objection  to  town  or  coiTiitry,' 
i a likely  permanency.  Re«i>ectnble 
.4,  Doris-stxeet  West,  IVlnce's-reod, 


A non-society  man,  of  lon< 

acqnainted  with  tlio  dilferont  brkuch,?  '.i  I , ’^''I®“Shly 
L^n^on'  “■  IJ^'*--U-'«urt.  Curc^stiel,  ilHLlnVffin. 


SCIENTIFIC  WORKS,  PUBLI- 
CAl'IONS  on  tlio  COLONIES. 
Ac.  All  the  Maps  of  Euglaiul, 
Scotland,  and  Iralainl,  with  the 
Maps  of  Europe,  the  Inlands,  the 
Battles,  and  the  various  Books 
published  by  the  Onlnaiice  I)c- 
liartnietil,  ThoOrdnaiioe  Survey 
of  London,  on  MO  sheet*,  double 
elephant  sire  : also  Dublin,  Edln- 
borough,  Blieffleld.  Scarborough 


the  Envi 


s,  2di'™ 


rilHEODOLITES,  LEVELS,  CIRCUMFE- 

J_  RENTERS,  MATHEMATICAL  DRAWING  TNKTBTrJiTFVTs 
SCALES,  TAPES,  CHAINS,  T-SQUARE3.  RUBLES. 

JOHN  ARCHBUTT, 

20,  WESTMtNSTEE  BRIDGE  ROAD.  LAM35ITH, 

Near  Antlev'a  Tiien.tr* 


(^LD  BUILDING  MATERIALS  FOE 

BALE.— TO  BE  SOLD  by  TENDER,  in  one  lot  lb*  MA. 
n^’?  houses,  as  they  eland,  on  the  laud  belonging 
to  Oie  Master  Drotmaker*'  Asylum,  at  Mmtluke,  Surrey,  to  be  Uken 
off  the  ground  Iwforethe  Huh  of  MARCH.  IgtfO.-Appiy,  lor  further 
i* Asyhim  at  Mottloke.  and  send  TENDERS  before 
FHIDAk,  FEBRUARY  IWh.  Ui  Mr.  J.  W.  KNIGHT,  110,  Great  Portt 
street,  Oxford-*troet,  W, 


rpo  ENGINEERS  and  IRONFOUNDERS. 

-L.  TO  be  bold.  In  oonsequence  of  removnl  to  Ltoidon,  to  manu- 
WORKS  ond  MACHINERY  at 
KENT  IRON  WORKS.  Woolwich,  situated  between  the  principal 
Government  works.  Portion  of  pnreluuie-inoiiey  may  remain 
Hliproveil  •ecurity.- Apply  to  MARTIN  A PCRDIE,  at  the  Works- 
ord,  tnunon-street.Chanibote.Cltr.  ’ 


^^0  INVENTORS. — Tlio  General  Patent 

(Limited), 71.  Fleut-stri-ct.  E.C.  undortakos to  obtain 
E^d  and  REGISTRATIONS  for  IN^'ESTIONd  at  uio^  mode“ 
......  clia^iis.  Unusual  facUltio*  afforded  to  Inveiitura.  Printed 

iiifoi-matlon  (gratis)  on  application  'n 


ROBERT  M.  LATHAM,  Secretary. 


rPARPAULINS  for  C0^^5RING  ROOFS 

pnnw  SC-^FFOLD  CORD,  and  every  description  oJ 

hOPE  used  l.y  Hulldera  uix>n  Gi*  InwcMi.  ir ■ ma  ***■>*. ....i  , 


.a-  during 
ROPE  used  l.y  Bulldera 
poraiy  Awnings 
prompt  attention 


..iio  lowest  tcmis.  Marquses  and  tern* 
ir  hire.  Order*  per  post  receive  the  most 


H.  PTGGOTT, 


n I'eor  niuiey-i  Theatre. 

I?'*.*''  Price-Lint  will 

ahlv  w price*  will  be  found  remark- 

ably  low.  Ex  ery  article  wairanted.  Second-hand  instnimenta  of  all 
kinds,  by  the  best  iiiakari,  always  in  stock. 


iRDNANCE  M-4PS,  ATLASES, 

CHARTS,  GEOLOGICAL  ilAl‘8,  UEOGILkPHIUAL  and 


.d  boundary.  Price 


inches  to  a mile  ; and  ilii 
of  Counties,  at  « inches  to  a 
die,  "holing  with  precision  every-  house,  fluid 
rom  2i.  bd.  to  5*.  per  sheet. 

Agent  to  Her  Mnjestv’s  auvBmi.i*..t  r.,,  .1  Eiigincor,  and 

Map*.  35,  Ptrllaiumit-s^et.  L^iu^i  a w 


15,  Pore-street,  City,  Manufacturer,  by  arpclntment,  to  her  MalestW'* 
Honotirable  Boai.l'i-  ■' 


PT 


L -NGINEERS. 

MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

MA^FACTURER.  No.  UP.  Fleet-street,  London. 


- ..cncils 
[ H for  drawing  on  v 
n for  architectural 
H for  engineering. 
H for  sketching. 


B hard  and  black  for  drn'w- 


- -.„.,es  of  hardnewiand  shades 
F F light  and  shading. 

F'  for  general  use. 

B black  for  shading. 

B B ditto  ditto. 

BBB  ditto  ditto. 

B B U ditto  ditto. 


by  aU  the  principal  Stationers  in  town  or  country. 


PV 


INDOW  blinds 

FULLER,  BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTITRERS  OF  EVERT  KIND  OF  INSIDE  AND 
OUTSIDE  WINDOW  BLINDS 


vuioiLic.  xvirxuuxv  jiiiiNDS, 

IJoasnde  PvicM  iJalorials  and  Workmanihlp,  at  the  lowest 


Bulbiers  ami  the  Trade  supplied.  A Li.it  forwarded  on  amlica 
-15.  HIGH-STREET.  BOROUGH.  S,E, ; and  at  SYDNEY 
Now  South  Wales.  ' 


TTULCANIZED  INDIA  - RUBBER 

I^IA  RrR?wn  ®’  np9E-PIPKS,  and  any  other  article  in 

r^Iises^''^^*^'’  My  design  for  euglueariiigandselentifie 

JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK, 

Vulcanized  India-Rubber  Works,  GosweU-road,  London,  E.C. 


L pS?mSV™V  BUILDER’S 


'^E  0 HANICAL  DRAWINGS 


^N  ARCHTTEoTirEic  practice 

proveinent.  References  remilred  "“'  ‘“d  desirous  of  practical  li 

Address,  2.  Ur.  Salmon's,^;  W^oro-»tro*“  ^“'' 


TITHOGRAPHY.- RAILWAY  PLANS 

C,K  Onlnance  MapTgen t.  8^  F^marne^t-rt^t 

aURVEYING,  levelling'  MAPPING 

kj  Ac.  promptly  EXECUTED  by  a Flnrt  ct.i*.’  Pr*f  T 1 ^ 
Address.!.  I.  WHITTY.LUU..  C.K  35”^rHiment-rtroct“8  W '' 

MADE  of  LAND 

35.  ParU^^'t”ract!f.’w  Llai,,  C.K 


l\/rR.  T.  J.  HILL’S  ARCHITECTURAL 


STAFFORDSHIRE  CLUE  BRICKS 

TNGRAM’S  PATENT  SOLID  BRICKS 

i teeted  In  a compound  hydraulic  press,  and  (Jie  pressure  rsimired 
tons  each.  wMi^dlir  Jbj 
a-une  press  the  Sb-xlibidshh-e  hand-made  Blue  Bricks  were  crushed  nt 

iVSiEZ  a SS'SeaT'”-'-  -‘t".?.™"- 

The  1‘ATKNT  snr.iri  nnir-i/a  ~jii  1 


r.-»ii’..3i  auniLi  UIUURS  to  be  74  TONS 
- TATENT  SOLID  BRICIKS  wiU  bear  a greater  nressii 
re  dense,  and  LESS  ABSORBENT  than  any  that  ore  made. 

L.  M.  TATIIAM,  Sole  Ae-ent, 

14,  SOUTH-WHARF,  PADDINGTON,  \V. 


JlIRE 


BRICKS,  LUMPS,  and  TILES 

of  every  description. 

JOHN  NEWTON  and  CO. 


HONDURAS  WHARF,  74.  BANKSIDB.  SOUTHWARK,  0 V. 

Begs  to  solicit  thepatxonage  ofConsuuiei-s,  Gas  Companies,  Engineei*. 
, Builders,  4c.  Ac. 

Depfit  for  Ramsay's  NewoasUe  Fire  Brinks,  (nay  Eetorts,  SaniUry 
Fipes.Clilmney-tops,  Dutch  Clinkers,  *c.  at  the  lowest  prices 
Shipping  order*  executed  with  despatch. 


PRIZE  BRICK-MAKING  MACHINES 

ifJ:?!  ? ^ Medal,  Warwick,  J859.  Brick  and  Tile 

Machine,  pnze  6i.  Warwick,  1359.  An  illustrnted  catalogue,  post  free 
ham!De“et““  ‘ ‘^“^^“^EllLAIN, -Sandford  Ware- 


Feb.  4.  I860.] 
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“ The  Handbook  of  SiKcificaliom.” 

ANY  have  laughed  over  the 
extracts  from  a specification 
printed  in  our  last  number, 
which  told  the  contractors 
to  provide  “for  a good  sort 
of  engine,  as  big  as  we  are 
likely  to  want,”  and  to 
I supply  as  much  pipe  as  is 
needed  “ to  make  the  place 
comfortable,”  and  probably 
thought  that  the  wide  esti- 
mating, of  which  examjdes 
are  occasionally  seen,  is 
the  result,  in  some  cases, 
of  loose  specifying, — that 
“ blind  builders  ” were  born 
of  “dumb  architects.”  The 
specification  to  which  atten- 
tion was  drawn  was  not 
more  ridiculously  insuffi- 
cient than  some  we  have 
seen ; and  it  is  quite  time 
that  the  rod  was  applied  to 
those  who  thus  improperly 
perform  their  duties,  whether 
through  want  of  knowledge  or 
a latent  feeling  that  advantage 
may  result  from  vagueness. 
That  this  is  not  the  way,  how- 
H ' ^ ever,  in  which  established  and 
mopeiiy  educated  architects  write  their  speci- 
cations,  may  be  seen  in  the  two  volumes  re- 
ently  issued  by  ProfessorDonaldson.*  In  these 
wo  volumes  of  1,100  pages  (together),  forty-four 
pecifications  of  executed  works  are  given,  in- 
luding  the  specifications  for  parts  of  the  new 
douses  of  Parliament,  by  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
ind  for  the  new  Koyal  Exchange,  by  Mr. 
Cite,  M.P.  The  latter,  in  particular,  is  a very 
lomplete  and  remarkable  document.  It  em- 
jodies,  to  a great  extent,  as  Mr.  Donaldson 
nentions,  “ the  bill  of  quantities  wdth  the 
lescription  of  the  works,”  and  occupies  more 
.ban  100  printed  pages.  The  contract  specifi- 
iations  and  correspondence  connected  with 
-be  erection  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
jccupy  eighty-two  pages,  and  are  accompanied 
vith  a plan  of  the  principal  floor.  Some  of 
■he  tenders  for  the  work  here  given  include 
•ists  of  prices. 

Amount  the  other  known  buildings,  the 
jpecifications  of  which  are  given,  are  the  Wilt- 
'.hirc  Lunatic  Asylum  (Wyatt  & Brandon) ; 
rothill-fields  Prison  (R.  Abraham) ; the  City 
Prison,  Holloway  (Bunuing) ; the  High  School, 
Edinburgh  (Hamilton) ; Clothworkers’  Hall, 
London  (Angell) ; Wellington  College,  Sand- 
aurst  (J.  Shaw) ; houses  in  Grosvenor-square, 
ind  elsewhere ; St.  George’s  Church,  Don- 
laster  (Scott) ; several  works  of  smaller  size 
oy  the  author,  including  Messrs.  Shaw’s  ware- 
louse,  in  Fetter-lane,  a very  successful  eleva- 
don ; the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  railway  sta- 
don  (J.  Dobson);  new  Westminster  Bridge 
'Page) ; the  High-level  Bridge,  Newcastle  (H. 
Stephenson) ; various  works  on  the  Great 
N’orthern  Railway  (Brydone) ; and  one  French 
iipecification  for  houses  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 


' • “ Handbook  of  SpeeificationB  : or,  Practical  Guide  to 
the  Architect,  Engineer,  Surveyor,  and  BuUder,  in  Drawing 
ip  Specifications  and  Contracts  for  Works  and  Coastruc- 
i.ions.  Illustrated  bv  Precedents  of  Buildings  actually 
executed  by  the  following  eminent  Architects  aud  Eu- 
vineers  ; — B.  Abraham,  S.  Aiigell,  H.  Baker,  Sir  C.  Burry, 
Brydone,  C.E.,  J.  B.  Bunning,  T.  Cundy,  J.  Dobson 
'Newcastle)  5 B.  Ferrey,  T.  Hamilton,  HittoifF,  Locke  A 
•Errington,  engineers ; G.  Mair,  H.  Mawley,  T.  Page,  C.E., 
G.  Scott,  J.  Shaw,  James  Simpson,  C.E.,  Robert 
dtephenson,  C. E.,  Y.  Thomason  (Birmingham);  W. 
tfite,  M.P,,  T.  H.  Wyatt.  Preceded  by  a Preliminary 
sEssay,  Forms  of  Specifications  and  Contracts,  Ac.,  Ac., 
und  explained  by  numerous  Illustrations.  By  T.  L. 
Donaldson,  Ph.D.,  Architect,  Professor  of  Architecture 
und  Construction,  University  Coll.,  London,  M.I.B.A., 
Correspondent  of  the  lustitnte  of  France,  Member  of 
.rarious  European  Academies  of  Fine  Arts.  With  a 
(Review  of  the  Law  of  Contracts,  and  of  the  Kespousi- 
liiilities  of  Architects,  Engineers,  and  Builders.  By  W. 
Cunningham  Glen,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at- 
:'.-aw,  author  of  various  legal  works."  London  : Atchley  A 
>Jo.,  106,  Great  Busseli-street. 


Paris  (MM.  Armand,  Hittorff,  Pcllechet,  & I 
Rohault  de  Fleury,  architects.)  The  last  is  a i 
very  elaborate  composition,  occupying  seventy  ' 
pages.  The  majority  of  the  specifleations  have  j 
illustrations  in  the  shape  of  elevation.s  and  ' 
plans  ; but  these,  for  the  most  part,  are  not 
e.xecuted  in  a worthy  manner,  — indeed,  some  of 
them  are  positively  discreditable  to  a book  of 
cost  and  character.  It  is  evident  that  the 
author  has  not  had  control  in  this  department. 

In  the  introductory  address  the  author 
alludes  to  the  intention  which  was  first  enter- 
tained of  reprinting  the  volume  of  specifica- 
tions by  Mr.  Alfred  Bartholomew,  now  out  of 
print,  aud  says,— 

" But  the  state  of  science  connected  with  construction 
has  made  large  advances.  'Vast  experience  has  been 
brought  into  play  by  the  great  engineering  and  arcliilec- 
tural  works  which  have  been  carried  out  during  the  last 
twenty  years;  a period  rich  in  important  improvements 
introduced  by  men  of  extraordinary  capacity,  skill,  and 
experience,  who  have  been  engaged  in  operations  of  the 
first  magnitude.  It  was  felt  also,  that  the  preliminary 
matter  of  Bartholomew’s  specifications  is  now  out  of 
dale  i that  the  errors  of  taste  and  construction  therein 
alluded  to  are  confined  to  the  inferior  practitioner ; and 
such  a revolution  has  been  effected  in  various  operations, 
that  the  professional  man  required  a work  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  improvements  of  the  age  and  the  actual 
state  of  construction  at  the  present  time,” 

We  are  most  glad  to  have  the  present  'work. 
It  is  valuable  as  a record,  and  more  valuable  still 
as  a book  of  precedents  ; nevertheless,  wc  sliall 
be  rejoiced  to  see  a reprint  of  Bartholomew’s 
book,  or  atall  events  great  part  of  it.  It  is  full 
of  valuable  observations  and  advice, — advice 
which,  so  far  from  being  “ out  of  date,”  is  still 
much  needed.  It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Donaldson 
says,  that  “ the  errors  of  taste  and  construction 
therein  alluded  to  are  confined  to  tlie  infex-ior 
practitioner,”  but  so  many  structures  are  raised 
under  the  inferior  practitioner,  or  under  no 
practitioner  at  all,  that  bad  buUding — infamous 
building — is  to  be  seen  everywhere.  Much  of 
what  Bartholomew  says  will  never  be  out  of 
date,  and  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  His 
skeleton  specifications,  too,  paragrapliecl,  with 
side-headings  and  an  elaborate  index,  afford 
great  facilities  for  easy  reference.  In  fact,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  works  that  can  be  placed  in 
the  bands  of  the  young  architect.  We  say 
this  of  course  in  no  disparagement  of  the  new 
work  before  us,  to  the  usefulness  of  which  we 
have  already  borne  strong  testimony. 

At  the  commencement  Mr.  Donaldson  gives 
some  suggestions  on  the  Principles  of  di-awing 
up  a specification  ; a skel  ton  specification  for 
erecting  a building ; hints  for  specification  of 
dilapidations  ; a model  contract ; general  con- 
ditions of  contract  for  engineering  work  (drawn 
up  by  Mr.  James  Simpson) ; model  forms  of 
terms  for  letting  building  grounds  (why  does 
he  describe  the  houses  in  this  as  “firsf^rates” 
and  “ second-rates,”  terms  which  have  now  no 
precise  meaning  0 ; notes  on  the  mode  of  esti- 
mating the  probable  cost  of  a building  by  the 
cubical  contents  ; and  some  observations  on 
competitions.  We  give  bis  notes  as  to  valua- 
tion by  cubical  contents  : — 

” Measure  from  the  bottom  of  the  brick  or  stone  foot- 
ings of  the  walls  to  half  way  up  the  roof,  and  this  will 
give  the  dimension  of  the  height. 

This  should  be  mnltiplicd  by  the  superficial  area,  in- 
cliirtiiig  all  the  walls. 

The  cubical  contents  so  produced  are  multiplied  by  the 
sum,  per  foot  cube,  which  it  is  supposed  would  be  proper 
for  the  class  of  building  to  be  estimated.  The  amount 
will  be  the  probable  cast,  exclusive  of  fittings,  which  will 
of  course  vary  according  to  the  taste  and  requirements  of 
the  occupier. 

Whenever  a house,  mansion,  or  other  building  has 
attached  or  detached  offices,  eacli  erection  must  be  taken 
and  priced  separately,  according  to  the  rate  to  which 
it  properly  belongs.  * 

A dwelling-house  in  London  of  the  third  rate  or  class, 
and  plain  country  lodges,  may  be  assumed  to  be  worth 
5d.  or  fid.  per  foot. 

An  ordinary  dwelling-house  of  the  second  rate  or  class 
may  be  supposed  to  be  worth  "d.  per  foot  cube. 

A flrst-class  dwelling-house  may  be  supposed  to  be 
worth  2d.  or  .^d.  per  foot  more,  it  being  presumed  that  the 
construction  is  more  solid,  and  the  finishings  of  a superior 
character. 

A building  such  as  a nobleman’s  house,  or  club-house, 
with  stone  elevation  and  internal  finishings  of  a high 
class,  may  be  taken  at  from  about  is.  to  is.  3d.  per  foot. 

The  above  may  be  supposed  to  apply  to  town  houses ; 
but  villas  and  detached  country-houses,  having  all  the 
parts  of  an  architectural  character  aud  no  party-walls, 
may  be  taken  at  id.  or  2d.  per  foot  more,  according  to  the 
diflerence  of  style  and  finishing. 

In  the  case  of  any  superior  materials  being  employed, 
or  of  any  decorations  of  a high  sculptural  class  of  art 
being  introduced,  a special  sum  of  so  many  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  pounds  must  be  put  down  in  addition. 

The  domestic  offices  may  be  taken  at  4d.  or  5d.  per  foot. 
Thus  stable  buildings  of  the  ordinary  class  may  be  calcu- 


lated at  that  figure ; but,  if  the  finishings  be  expensive  or 
fanciful,  it  may  be  increased  to  id.  per  foot  more. 

Workhouses,  hospitals,  warehouses,  schools,  and  such- 
like buildings,  having  large  intern^  spaces  and  few 
divisions,  and  with  the  arcliitecture  of  a simple  and  sub- 
stantial character,  in  brickwork,  may  be  taken  at  from 
4il.  to  fid.  per  foot  cube.  Lunatic  asylums  and  prisons, 
requiringmore  special  provisions,  and  greater  subdivisions, 
would  be  somewhat  more  expensive  than  ordinary  build- 
ings of  this  class. 

Churches,  chapels,  or  large  rooms  or  halls  for  meetings 
of  large  assemblies,  may  be  considered  to  be  worth  fid. 
per  foot  cube : if,  however,  a tower  or  spire  be  added  to 
the  church,  a distinct  sum  must  be  allowed  I'cr  it.  A 
Gothic  tower  of  brick,  faced  with  Kentish  rag  and  with 
Bath  stone  dressings,  and  surmounted  hy  a .spite,  rising 
to  a height  of  JOO  leet,  would  cost  about  80u/.  or  l,uun/., 
or  if  rising  to  a height  of  130  or  150  feet  might  reach 
1,500/.  or  2,000/,” 

About  140  pages  of  the  second  volume  are 
appropriated  to  an  exposition  of  the  Law  in 
relation  to  the  legal  liabilities  of  engineers, 
architects,  contractors,  and  builders,  by  Mr. 
W.  Cunningham  Glen,  barrister-at-law  ; in- 
tended rather  for  these  persons  than  for  the 
legal  practitioner.  This  part  of  the  work 
treats  of — 1.  Contracts  generally  ; 2.  Contracts 
with  corporations ; 3.  Extra  works  ; 4.  Party 
walls  and  injuries  to  buildings  ; 5.  Arbitra- 
tions ; 6.  The  relation  of  architects  and  sur- 
veyors to  employers ; 7.  The  liability  of  con- 
tractors for  damage  done  to  works  ; 8.  The 
liability  of  masters  for  injuries  to  servants  in 
the  course  of  their  employment,  and  other  per- 
sons j y.  Difterences  between  masters  and  work- 
men ; 10.  Combinations  of  masters  and  of  work- 
men, strikes,  &c. ; aud,  11.  The  Truck  System. 
No.  6,  headed  “ The  Relation  of  Architects 
and  Surveyors  to  Employers,”  requires  fuller 
treatment : it  scarcely  touches  the  subject. 
The  chapter  on  Contracts  with  Corporations, 
and  that  on  Extra  Works,  are  valuable.  Suffice 
it,  in  conclusion,  to  say  in  words,  what  our 
readers  will  have  gathered  for  themselves  from 
the  particulars  we  have  given,  that  Donaldson’s 
Handbook  of  Specifications  must  be  bought 
by  all  architects. 


LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Ox  Thursday,  26th  of  January,  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke, 
R.A.,  delivered  the  following  lecture  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
before  a numerous  audience: — 

My  distinguished  coUeagueand  coadjutor,  Mr.  Scott,  two 
years  since,  addressed  to  yousomeiiitereslingremarkson 
the  transitional  style  that  intervened  between  the 
Romanesque  aud  Pointed  styles  of  architecture,  and 
noticed  the  peculiarly  productive  energy  that  appeared  to 
have  characteri.sed  the  efforts  of  the  arliats  who  were  then 
engaged  ill  revising  and  moulding  the  forms  of  existing 
architecture,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a new  manner 
of  building,  which  ultimately  settled  down  into  the 
regular,  cousistent,  and  beautiful  style  designated  by  later 
artists  as  the  Gothic  style.  There  is  another  very  analogous 
period  in  the  history  of  our  art  to  which  1 wish  now 
to  invite  your  attention.  Throughout  that  history  no 
epoch  appears  to  me  more  interesting  aud  important  than 
the  Early  Renaissance,  or  that  which  was  marked  by  the 
first  abandonment  of  this  Mediaeval  style.  The  Mediaeval 
style  retained  its  beauty  and  consistency  in  Europe  for 
about  a century  and  a half.  Between  the  year.s  1200  aud 
1350  European  architecture  was  constantly  enriched  with 
buildings  which  have  ever  since  been  deservedly  accounted 
the  boast  and  glory  of  our  art.  At  about  this  last  date 
commences  a downward  course,  that  facilis  deccrisus 
which  is  the  natural,  and,  perhaps,  inevitable,  tendency 
of  so  many  human  iuventions.  At  Milan,  Nureniburg, 
Rouen,  and  elsewhere,  we  have  to  lament  the  degradation 
of  styles  which,  though  not  without  many  claims  to  our 
ailmiration,  displayed  itself  in  a profuseness  of  ornament, 
indicating  in  its  execution  a greater  solicitude  about  the 
quantity  than  the  quality  of  the  ornamentation,  and  in  an 
addiction  to  surprising  novelties,  and  to  those  lours  de 
force  which  prevailed  in  the  later  days  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture.  The  increasing  pride  and  wealth  of  the  Church, 
not  content  with  the  dignified  moderation  of  earlier  days, 
may  have  beeu  one  of  the  latent  causes  of  this  excess ; or 
perhaps  our  art,  in  its  excesses,  was  but  obeying  some 
great  fundamental  law  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  not, 
however,  my  purpose  here  to  enter  upou  such  an  inquiry. 
I have  but  to  note  the  fact  that  a progressive  degradation 
of  style  certainly  took  place ; not,  indeed,  at  a uniform 
rate,  nor  in  the  same  manner  throughout  Europe,  but 
still  in  a constant  aud  very  sensible  progression. 

In  England  the  style  lust  its  stern  grandeur  of  manner, 
but  it  lingered  on  and  became  frivolous  feeble,  nerveless, 
and  vapid.  In  France,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
character  of  art  in  that  country,  it  became  exaggerated 
and  even  violent  in  its  efforts  at  effect,  aud  departed 
widely  from  the  quiet  dignity  of  former,  better  times.  In 
Italy  the  style  was  strangled  in  its  birth.  Life  throbbed 
nobly  in  its  veins  for  a short  time  aud  threw  out  a few 
very  brilliant  scintillations;  but  in  that  classic  land  the 
style  died  away  before  it  had  time  to  reach  a complete  and 
consistent  maturity ; and,  as  1 shall  have  occasion  here- 
after to  remark,  it  became  so  adulterated  by  the  com- 
mixture of  generically  different  modes  of  eirt,  that  men 
like  Moiitereau  and  Robert  de  Luzarches  would  hardly 
have  admitted  into  their  brotherhood  such  heterodox 
practitioners  as  Aniolpho  or  Giotto. 

In  Germany,  the  deterioration  of  this  style  was  marked 
by  aberrations  of  taste  equally  extravagant,  aud  the 
mason’s  art,  in  the  facile  and  dexterous  hands  of  such  men 
as  Vischer  and  Ensinger,  became  a sort  of  legerdemain, 
such  as  we  see  it  iu  the  extraordinary  works  of  those 
artists  at  Nuremberg  and  Ulm. 

The  Mediajcal  style  had  reached  this  stage  of  its 
decadence,  when  one  of  those  great  revolutions  coin- 
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menccd  iU  course  which  form  the  epochs  of  our  art.  and 
wiiicli  we  arc  s-oiiietiincR  disposed  to  attribute  to  accident, 
perhaps  because  our  powers  of  rision  are  too  finite  to  let 
us  perceive  ti.e  true  connection  and  setiuence  between 
causes  and  ihcir  effects. 

Vaiious  attimpls  liave  been  made  to  account  for  the 
great  change  ot  style  to  which  I am  about  to  advert.  The 
irresi-tible  power  of  the  Tuik.s  drove  out  and  scattered 
the  remnants  of  the  Greek  people  over  Europe,  and  thus 
were  sown  the  seeds  of  Classical  art  as  well  as  of  litera- 
ture, ill  the  territories  over  wliicb  Mediaeval  art  had  been 
exclusively  duininant. 

Then  Pisaii  and  Genoese  merchants  imported  from  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  fragments  of  the  ancient  art, 
to  be  rcg  rdul  first  as  the  tniphies  of  waj-  and  then  as 
lessons  and  nn-ilcls  of  art,  We  innst  aUo  bear  in  mind, 
when  seeking  for  the  causes  of  tins  great  change,  that 
the  pride  of  iinccslry  will  survive  the  wreck  of  fortune; 
aud  even  in  their  daikcst  times,  Italians  never  ceased  to 
cherish  the  proud  recolleclinii  that  they  were  the  lineal 
descendants  ol  the  dictators  of  the  civilized  world.  Could 
they,  then,  regard  the  material  relics  of  the  world’s 
masters  otherwise  than  witli  reverence  and  admiraiioti, 
and  ultimately  with  the  desire  to  imitate  them?  At  all 
events,  whatever  may  have  liccn  the  cause,  or  com- 
biiiaticui  ol  causes,  wo  liiid  the  first  germs  of  the  Kerais- 
sance  budding  nut  in  Central  Italy  as  early  as  (perhaps 
earlier  than)  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  is  not  tor  me  to  turn  aside  from  my  own  proper  path 
in  order  to  show  you  how  a similar  revival  became  con- 
temporaneously r i-cernibloin  the  sister  art  of  Senlptiire. 
Vasari  traces  even  to  the  early  days  of  Nicholas  Pisnuo 
the  first  dawning  of  atla--sic  taste,  that  master  liiiviiig, 
with  especial  ardour,  siuihcd  at  Pi-a  a certain  fragment 
of  autiqiie  sculpture  whicli  choncctl  to  have  been  made  to 
serve  as  a tomb  in  the  caihcdrui  there;  a .study  whicli  no 
doubt  materiiiUy  modified  not  only  hi*  own  style  of 
design,  but  tliai  of  the  great  scliool  of  sculpture  which 
he  toiimied,  and  which  subscfpiently  exercised  so  ioi- 
portant  an  inlluence  over  the  whole  domain  of  art,  1 
suppose  It  may  fairly  be  iiderred  that  it  was  in  the  Pisan 
school  tluit  Uic  light  of  the  Kenaissauce  first  appeand. 
Those  who  are  pleaded  to  trace  to  msignificant  causes 
events  of  great  moment  may,  perhaps,  bid  us  pause  and 
reflect,  that  if  a cimnee  remnant  ot  Class  c art,  like  this, 
hwl  been  lost,  or  had  liappeiicd  to  escape  the  observation 
of  N.  Pi^aii'i;  or  had  thae  been  no  sculptor  at  Pisa 
capable  of  apiircciating  the  value  of  that  marble,  how 
widely  diffl'iciit  might  have  been  the  destinies  of  art' 
The  marble,  however,  did  attract  the  notice  of  this  Pisan 
artist,  and  no  tloubt  otlier  similar  Iragmenfs  soon  became 
the  object  i.f  In.s  inteiest  and  study.  N.  Pisano  was  then 
at  the  head  of  tne  most  irr.pi  itant  school  of  ait  then 
existing  in  Europe,  and  hU  recognition  of  the  merits  of 
this  Cla-Mcal  relic  may  be  said  to  have  first  awakened  the 
attenlimi  of  men  to  the  study  of  the  antique,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  tliat  style  of  art  wliicli  has  been  charac- 
terized as  the  Kai)a)s.-r.iice.  or  new  birth  of  ancient 
genius. 

That  this  revival  should  spread  itself  from  sculpture  to 
architecture  was  inevitable,  lor  at  this  time  architecture 
and  sculidure.  as  in  the  days  of  Phidias,  were  twin 
sisters,  and  the  same  mind,  conceived,  and  the  same 
hands  executed  wuik.s  in  both  arts. 

In  iu-chiicciuri.l  ilesign  tl.e  rcult  of  this  new  light  was 
at  first  a singular  cunibiiiation  of  Classic  and  Gothic 
detail.'  ; an  inu-rmiMnre  wl.ich,  commencing  in  sub- 
ordniaie  parts,  grachially  e.Nteiided  itself  to  the  more 
tnateiial  fiaiiire.s  ol  disign.  J think,  indeed,  it  maybe 
observed  that  all  the  great  changes  in  style  that  mark 
the  progress  ol  our  ait,  have  in  like  manner  become 
dibcerniUlc  first  in  ilie  itet.ails  rather  than  in  the  masses. 

It  imi't  be  wliimted  that  the  .architecture  of  Italy  wa.s 
well  prepared  lor  tins  ctmnge,  for  it  had  ever  raaincd  a 
very  perceptible  trace  of  the  Cla-sical  lorms  and  mode  of 
design,  It  is  true  that  close  observers  of  Italian  med  ieval 
art  recognize  two  varieties  as  eontcrnporaiiconsiy  pre 
valent,  de-ignated  respcclivciy  by  writers  as  la  Gouica 
ItaliunaamI  la  GoLtica  Frcdesca,  by  which  latter  term 
they  meant  to  describe  a style,  still  tiaccable  in  a few  sur- 
viving examples,  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Gothic,  with 
whicli  we,  in  the  nortli  of  Europe,  are  rao.st  familiar, 
while  tlie  foniuT  described  an  indigenous  variety  of 
Gothic.  Ol  tliesf,  the  one  exhibited  more  unity  and  con 
sistency  ol  cliaiacler,  while  the  other  was  distiiiguislicd 
by  its  greater  ilelicacy  and  l aricty  of  detail.  But  be-idc.s 
the  revival  of  Classical  types,  which  would  naturally 
operate  to  modify  Italian  niciiia.>val  art,  there  was  the  im 
portant  element  ot  climate,  which  must  have  exercised  its 
influence  on  the  Italian  manner,  causing  it  to  deviate 
widely  from  the  lypo  of  its  northern  congener  The 
highly-pitched  roofs,  suggested  by  the  requirements  nf 
climate  to  the  Teutonic  nations,  were  out  ol  iilace  in  the 
genial  soutli,  and  were  totally  at  variance  with  the  obtuse 
pedinm-nts  which  had  been  tiansmitted  to  them  by  ancient 
tradition,  and  e.xamples  of  which  must  ever  l ave  been 
ptent  before  their  eyes.  These  discordant  elements  had 
to  be  haimomzed,  hut  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  W 
this  compo.-ite  style,  the  result  of  antagonistic  principles, 
had  been  allowed  to  conlioue  undisturbed  by  external 
causes,  it  would,  in  the  hands  of  such  testhctic  genius  as 
then  abounded  in  Italy,  have  developed  itself  into  a iier- 
Icct  unity  of  iharacter,  anil  have  probably  rendered  this 
Italian  variety  <if  medireval  architecture  one  of  the  most 
admirable  ol  all  the  varieties  ol  ihe  Gothic  style 
Such,  however,  was  not  to  be  tlie  fate  of  architecture  : . 
aslhtiiestaicd.  and  m the  rarumcr  I have  described,  a' 
new  phase  was  given  to  all  the  arts  of  design  ; and 


and  elaboration  of  which  wa.s  to  Orcagna  truly  a labour  ol 
love ; ycl  we  perceive  in  it  exclusively  the  canopied  head' 
and  sieniier  .spiral  sliaft.s,  as  well  ns  the  ensped  arches  and 
Ihe  mouldings  ond  other  details  whicli  mark  Italian  Midi 
suval  architecture.  Still  to  Orcagna  certainly  is  due  the 
merit  of  being  among  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Classic  arr. 
His  gi'cat  gcnins  enabled  him  to  perceive  that  there  was 
a region  ol  .art  to  be  explored,  more  nearly  allied  to  nature 
than  that  rigid  mannerism  which  Imd  then  prevailed  for 
CCTituries.  The  Pi-ani  and  Giotto  had,  it  is  true,  already 
led  the  way  in  tlie  sister  arts,  but  Orcagna  loosened  the 
cords,  and  sapped  the  basis  of  medjxvalism  iu  architec. 
lure  also. 

What  he  cr>nceive<L  Brunelleschi,  another  great  and 
original  genius,  may  he  said  to  have  accomplished. 
Orcagna  had  evidently  become  alix’c  to  the  dignity  of  the 
works  of  ancient  Home;  bnt  Brunctle.schi  realized  the 
aspirations  of  his  iiTe<lcocssor*  ; and  by  the  lime  he  hud 
closed  Ids  career,  in  1 146,  tlie  great  revolution  in  art  had 
been  effected,  and  the  new  style  firmly  established,  at 
least  in  his  own  country. 

The  onward  movement,  however,  was  not  that  of  any 
one  individual,  but  of  the  spirit  ot  the  age.  Neither  was 
it,  a*  we  have  seen,  eSbeted  abruptly ; for  there  is  gene- 
rally a vis  inerlitr  in  art  which  is  not  easily  overcome,  hut 
yields  reluctantly  to  change,  so  that  now’stylea  have  ctct 
been  tlie  result  of  a slow  jiarturition.  Influenced  (icrhups, 
by  some  accidental  discovery  (and  such  was  the  Greek 
tomb  seen  by  Nichola  Pisano,  and  tlie  antique  arabesques 
cxhiliiteri  to  Kaffaellc),  an  original  genius,  so  influenced, 
gives  birth  to  some  new  cnriecption:  the  same  intelleo 
tual  powers  which  enabled  him  to  realize  this  conception, 
enable  him  also  to  clothe  it  with  those  charms  which 
secure  for  it  popular  ap|>lau«e  : a herd  of  imitators  follow 
close  behind,  and  perchance,  among  them  one  appears 
whoiaableto  improx-e  upon  the  ideas  of  his  predecessor, 
and  thus  a frcrli  advance  is  made. 

that  extonsive  and  important  changes  in  the 


many  respects,  original  style  which  I have  selected  as  the 
'pecial  subject  of  my  present  addre.ss  had  reached  its 
highest  development. 

As  Italy  was  the  earliest,  so  also  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  tlio  most  .'uccessfiil,  among  European  State.s,  in  tlie 
cultivation  of  the  revived  style,  and  to  the  present  day 
Italy  most  abounds  in  line  examples  of  it.  Venice  is  a 
rich  treasury  of  examples  of  the  renascent  art,  and  it 
happens  that  this  epoch  was  coincident  with,  perhaps, 
the  most  flourishing  and  pre-eminent  period  of  Venetian 
history. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  Re- 
public had  reached  its  loftiest  elevation.  Her  subsequent 
course,  though  often  brilliant,  was  a descending  course. 
By  a coinciderice  that  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  acci- 
dental, this  period,  I say,  of  political  eminence  was  dii- 
tingnished  by  a corresponding  scsthetic  excellence;  and 
wliilst  eminent  statesmen  and  warriors  were  extending 
the  political  influence  and  commercial  relations  of  the 
Republic  far  beyoud  the  limits  of  Europe,  the  moat  re- 
nowned nrti.sts  were  rendering  her  capital  one  of  the 
fairest  cities  in  the  world. 

I am  tempted  here  to  read  to  you,  from  on  English 
translation  of  the  date  of  159(1,  the  remarks  of  Philipe  de 
Comincs.  who,  towards  the  close  of  the  lifteenth  century, 
visited  Venice  as  ambassador  from  France.  lie  says, 
referring  to  the  Grand  Canal; — “Sure,  in  mine  opinion, 
it  is  the  goodliest  streetc  in  the  world,  and  the  best 
built. ’’  “Their  buildings  ore  high  and  stately,  and  all 
of  fine  stone.  The  ancient  houses  be  all  painted,  but  the 
rest,  wliich  have  been  built  within  these  hundred  years  ’’ 
(that  is,  during  the  fifteenth  century)  " have  their  front 
all  of  white  matlile,”  “ and  are  beautified  with  many  great 
pieces  of  porphyre  and  serpentine.  In  the  most  of  them 
arc.  at  the  lea.st,  two  chambers,  the  ceiling  whereof  is 
gilded;  the  mantel  trees  of  the  cliimneies  verie  rich, to 
wit,  ol  graven  marble ; the  bedsteads  gilded,  the  presses 
painted  and  vermciled  \ 


- — -v.  ..ith  golde,  and  marvellous 

hole  face  ot  art  may  bo  brought  about,  gradually  and  , furnished  with  stuffe.  To  bo  short,  it  is  the  most 
without  any  such  cou/is  tlv  luuin  as  those  by  wliich  revo-  I triumphant  citie  that  ever  I saw,  and  where  ambassadors 
lutKins  in  the  political  world  arc  soraetimes  efli-'cted.  land  strangers  are  most  honourably  entertained,  the 
Almost  coniempnrancoiisly  with  Orcagna’s  work,  other  ! commonwealth  best  governed,  and  God  most  devotely 
faint  indications  may  be  observed  of  the  approaching  I served.’’ 

change,  G.specialiy  in  Florence.  I Such  was  the  Frenchman-’s  opinion  of  Venice  at  the 

III  ihi'  fresco  ilecor.ation.s  hy  Taddeo  and  Mcmmi  of  the  ' period  of  which  I am  speaking,  and  we  can  well  uiider- 
Capcl’a  dfi  Spagnuoli,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  ' stand  that  the  observant  cnnrtier,  whose  eye  was  accus- 
oflhcdate  ol  about  lUSO,  the  early  germs  oflhenew  tomed  to  the  frowning  and  fortified  medieval  dwellings  of 
style  may  be  detected.  At  Fan  Miniato,  which  dates  from  the  north,  must  have  been  struck  with  surprise  and 
the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  may  be  seen  ' admiration  by  the  magnificent  and  festive  architecture  of 
VI  ry  clinracteristic  illn.strations  of  that  an  biguoiis  state  the  Gi  an  Canale. 

of  art,  where  the  forms  oscillate,  os  it  w ere.  between  tJic  To  those  who  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  Venice, 
imst  and  tlie  lutiirc  ; the  liard,  angular  lines  suggestive  tlie  great  work  of  Cicognara,  and  the  many  readily  acces- 
of  the  curly  mosaic  work  of  Media’val  times,  being  inter-  \ silile  photographic  representations  ol  its  buildings  are  well 
mixed  with  raflUd  fiiliage  of  quite  Homan  character.  I calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  their  singular,  yet  graceful 
In  the  iiainted  windows  of  the  c.athedral  at  Florence,  ' architecture. 

•stated  to  have  been  executed  in  14X1,  by  Dominico  Gam-  1 Other  northern  states  of  Italy  also  are  rich  in  examples 
bassi,  wc  still  trace  a strange  internuxlure  of  the  Pointed  of  the  style.  One  of  me  most  conspicuous  of  these,  as, 

■ feeling;  wilt  re  gaoled  canopies,  , indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  buildings 


niid  the  Kci  , _ „ - - — ... 

crncketed  pediments,  and  other  Middle  Age  forms  occur’ 
with  panellings  and  mcuilding.slielnnging  to  the  Reviverl 
style.  '1  lie  same  mixture  occurs  at  the  chiircli  of  Sla. 
Croce,  bearing  a date  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  where  | 


Italy,  is  the  Certosa,  or  Carthusian  Monastery,  at  Pavia: 
a bnildtng  more  labt  riously  omamented  can  hardly  be 
pointed  out.  I am  bound  to  admit  that  the  style  which 
present  occupies  my  attention  is  amenable  to  the 


tlie  Virgin  is  represented  sitting  on  a throne  desigind  charge  of  being  occasionally  over  ornate;  and  I should 
under  the  influence  of  the  Rmaissance,  in  immediate  be  ill  performing  what  I believe  to  be  my  <luty  here,  were 
juxta|insition  \vith  decoratiun.s  uiioqiiivocally  Gothic.  j I to  give  encouragement  to  that  sin  whicli  so  easily  besets 
Again,  the  silver  altarpiccc  preserved  in  the  cathedral  , a jiraclitioiicr  in  our  art,  of  indulging  in  the  excessive 
at  Florence,  which  was  commenced  in  KifiG,  nii<l  not  eiiriuliinent  of  details.  There  perhaps,  nothing  i 


finished  till  I cy,  is  perhaps  in  itself  an  epitome  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  revival  of  Cla'sic  architecture;  lor  whilst  its 
leading  features  aie  strictly  and  pertecth  Gothic,  there  is 
repre'cnted  upon  it  Ci'lumiiar  and  arcaiied  interior  aiclii- 
tectiirc  as  completely  classical  as  any  design  ol  the  six- 
teenth cciitory. 

The  frescoes  of  Benozzo-Gozzoli,  in  the  Campo  Sto  at 
Pi'a,  ftllbr'l  also  many  ciirimis  exoinples  ol  this  Early 
Renaissance:  and  among  the  drawing.s  belonging  to  her 
Majesty  is  a rcnierkable  evidence  of  tlie  ambiguous  state 
of  the  arts  of  design  at  this  period,  in  a delicately  executed 
drawing  by  Fra  Giovanni  <la  Fiesoli,  who  died  in  1455, 
where  a .st.ntiie  is  placed  in  a niche  of  pure  Reiiai'snncc, 


t,  was  destined  to  receive  a new  impulse, 
• "'-pjrations  from  tlie  reanimated  vestiges 


art,  like  tne  re 
and  await  Ires 
of  Greek  and  Ronian  art. 

It  is  very  uitere>tiiig  to  watch  the  rise  of  the  coming 
style,  and  to  record  its  progressive  advances. 

As  far  as  1 know,  the  public  building  called  the  Loggia 
dciSigiioii.m  Florence,  IS  the.  arlieste.xamide  in  Europe, 
of  a tendency  to  return  to  the  aticienl  Classic  types.  It  is 
a building  ti  o Ian, marly  known  to  all  here  to  need  from 
me  any  dc'enpiion;  although  strongly  tinctured  with  a 
feeling  ol  the  Renaissance,  it  is  yet  a curious  specimen  of 
the  transitional  state  of  the  art.  The  date  assigne.i  to 
Hus  Loggia  by  Aasaii  is  1355;  its  author.  Andrea 
urcagiia.  Alinongh  SuO  years  have  parsed  since  its  erec- 
aon,  the  woik  stajids  but  little  impaired  by  lime,  bearing 
testimoiiy  at,  nee  to  the  fine  taste  anil  great  constructive 
r^TK'duced  with  great 

V ^ Vv  ^laJ^’indian  Strasse  at  Munich. 

«t,rr  ^ Orcagna  may  be  traced  the 

I V,  earlier  works  are  peculi.'irly  Gothic, 

• J:  i^aid  cl  any  Indian  Gothic, 

buchis  the  character  ot  Hie  he.intilul  votive  chapel  in 
Florence,  known  as  the  Or  San  Micliele,  the  couceptioii 


It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  the  same 
transitional  character,  and  I would  point  it  out  to  you  as 
an  iiiterc'tiiig  and  profitable  i-tudy  to  search  thnuigli  the 
artistic  works  of  the  period,  and  to  compare  the  produc- 
tions iifthose  who  atlhercd  to  thetrailitinnol  style  of  their 
immediate  forefathers,  with  those  of  more  enterprising 
genius  who  at  lliis  stirring  period  were  in  eager  pursuit 
of  tiic  discovery  of  new  sources  < f beauty. 

1 say  that  this  would  he,  if  wisely  conducted,  a profit- 
able, as  well  as  interesting  study  ; (or  we  may  hence 
derive  some  valuable  .suggestions  for  oiir  own  guidance. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  at  the  present  day 
our  art  is  in  a similar,  transitional  state:  we,  also,  are 
(litsatisfied  with  the  present ; wc,  also,  arc  averse  to  tread 
in  the  lootstcps  of  our  lathers,  and  are  pressing  forward 
in  pursuit  of  untrodden  paihs  of , -esthetic  excellence. 

Upon  the  wisdom  with  which  our  present  onward  course 
may  be  directed,  and  the  right  spirit  in  wliicli  our  present 
studies  arc  pursued,  must  mainly  depend  the  result  of 
ultimate  success  or  failure. 

The  enthusiastic  and  labour-loving  artists  of  the  fif- 
tcenth  century  succeeded  in  creating  a style  which  must 
unquestionably  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
emanations  of  architectural  genius  that  the  world  hasvet 
seen. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  a.^pirations  of  the  present  genera- 
tion may  he  rewarded  by  a like  ■le.-isurc  of  success.  But 
III  nidiilging  this  hope,  lot  us  not  he  lurgetful  of  the  perils 
that  besot  our  future.  The  pursuit  of  mere  novelty  is  nut 
more  likely  to  produce  effective  and  striking  results  than 
to  betray  us  into  deplorable  lailures. 

There  is  also  a .spirit  of  partizansliip  abroad,  even  in  the 
realm  of  taste  ; and  amidst  opposing  theories  of  rcsthesis 
and  conflicting  opinions  on  the  comparative  aptitude  of 
the  various  known  styles  of  art  fur  modern  rcqiiircmeiit.s, 
architeclure  slaiul.s,  iiulcetl,  in  a critical  position,  and 
must  rely  for  its  luture  on  Uic  judgment,  sense,  and  tasi  e 
of  the  generation  which  now  presses  on  oiir  heels.  But  1 
hasten  to  revert  to  the  more  legitimate  .subject  of  my 
discourse.  ^ 

The  genius  of  Italy,  at  tlie  period  to  which  I have  been 
adverting,  had  been  rekindled  into  such  anient  life,  and 
human  invention  had  been  stinuilaled  to  such  cxiraordi- 
nary  activity,  that  a surprisingly  rapid  progress  was  made 
m all  the  aits  of  de.sigii;  and  hy  Hie  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century  we  find  the  new  style,  iu  Decorative  style 
at  least,  nearly  emaiidpated  from  the  still' and  coiiveii' 
tioiial  forms  iif  the  pieceding  centuries.  Yet  there  was  a I 
long  period  of  conflict;  lor  it  wa.i  nut  until  near  t 
nntldlc  of  tlie  fifteenth  century  that  the  graceful,  and. 


arohitectural  art  which  demauds  the  exercise  of  more 
judgment  and  discretion  than  in  determining  when  to 
ornament,  and  m'Ahj  to  abstain  Irom  ornament. 

If  I might  be  allowed  to  draw  an  analogy  between 
Architecture  and  Literature,  I would  say,  ttiat  to  adorn 
a building  clestineil  for  serious  or  solemn  purposes  with 
an  excess  of  frivolous  decorations  is  like  writing  a State 
paper  in  vrse.  There  are  subjects  which  I think  can 
only  be  treated  of  in  prose,  wlulst  others  seem  by  their 
very  nature  to  invite  the  florid  and  figurative  expressions 
of  poetry.  Nothing  cuii  be  more  charming  than  tliese 
ornaoiental  attractions  when  filly  applied;  notliiog  more 
obtruaive  aud  oft'enaive  wlieii  inopportunely  introduced. 

1 admit,  therefore,  readily,  the  viciousiiess  of  ornament 
in  the  very  remarkable  building  just  advci'ted  to.  But, 
even  ill  all  its  redundancy  aud  its  exuberant  excess,  there 
is  an  elegance  of  manner  and  fertility  of  fancy  which 
disarms  tue  critic— an  excess  almost  pardonable  for  its 
le-iutyj  and  whatever  censure  it  may  behove  us  to  pro- 
nouiiceupon  it,  It  nmslwidely  differ  from  the  condemn ation 
to  be  pronouitccd  upon  the  equally  overloaded  and  inap- 
propriate ornamentation  of  some  buildings  in  the  later 
Gothic  style.  If,  for  example,  wc  tutu  to  Henry  VII. ’s 
chapel,  wu  see  excessive  surface  decoration  presenting 
the  most  monotonous  efibet— a fatiguing  reiteration  of 
the  same  unmeaning  forms  of  the  same  frivolous  onia- 
ments,  whilst  at  this  Certosa  at  Pavia  we  are  charmed  by 
the  most  surprising  variety,  and  by  the  richest  fancy, 
luxuriating  over  the  whole  structure. 

His  too  true,  as  1 have  already  stated,  that,  notwith- 
standing their  enihicnt  inibvidual  beauty,  the  oruaroental 
details  of  this  building  arc  e.xccssive ; but  to  the  student 
of  ornament  they  are,  indeed,  a mine  of  wealth.  There 
is  a power  of  execuliou,  a grace,  a vigour,  and  au  ongi. 
nility  of  design,  whicli  exact  our  warmest  praise  and 
deserve  our  most  careful  study.  Let  me  not,  however, 
fail  to  add  that  to  erect  a building  for  a fraternity  of  re- 
ligious men  as  their  place  of  retreat  from  the  cares  and 
frivolities  of  the  outer-world,  where  they  are,  persumably 
at  least,  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  a contem- 
plativo  life  and  to  the  services  of  religion,  aud  to  overlay 
that  building  with  such  a distracting  variety  of  super- 
fluous  ornament,  is  a violation  of  decorum  and  con- 
sistency which  no  beauty  of  design  or  dexterity  of  e.xecu- 
tion  can  justify. 

Addicted  to  ornamentation,  the  architects  of  the  early 
Renaissance  period  certainly  were;  for  men  will  ever 
love  to  do  that  which  they  know  how  to  do  well.  Yet 
many  notable  examples  of  their  work  may  bo  adduced 
w'liicli  present  great  simplicity  of  character.  Indeed,  iu 
their  general  outlines,  builUings  of  tlie  best  period  of  this 
school  are  utuully  simple.  It  ls  in  the  ornamental  details 
applied  to  these  simple  forms  that  the  excess  to  whicli  I 
reicr  occurs. 

An  instance  of  eminent  beauty  exists  in  the  church  of 
San  Francesco,  at  Rimini,  by  Leo  Bap.  Alberti,  which,  I 
think,  fully  justifies  this  opinion.  In  that  building  there 
is  an  e.xlieme  severity  of  outline,  enlivened,  nevertheless, 
by  cnrichineiits  of  great  purity  of  design,  in  this  case  very 
moderately  and  judiciously  introduced.  The  church  of 
•Sia.  Maria  dci  Miracoli,  at  Venice,  by  the  elder  of  the 
Lombardi,  is  anuHier  example  of  great  characteristic 
beauty,  lull  of  elaborate  details  of  a rich  and  lively  fancy, 
the  allhough  the  general  form  of  tlic  building  could  hardly  bo 
' more  simple  or  severe. 
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But  it  was  not  at  Venice  only  that  our  art  shone  ont 
honourably  at  this  perioJ.  Florence,  under  the  Medici, 
became  a school  of  pre-eminent  cxceLlciice.  The  charac- 
ter of  its  architecture  at  this  early  period  was  tiiife-cd  by 
the  local  peculiarities  of  that  jealous  republic.  Even 
Cosmo  de  Medici,  the  Pater  Patriee  and  idol  »if  the  people, 
was  so  little  incluied  to  trust  his  loving  subjects,  that, 
when  he  would  build  his  palace,  he  felt  constrained  to 
abandon  a beautifu'  design  by  Bruuelle-chi,  lest  its  gran- 
deur, the  very  character  at  which  its  noble  builder  was 
fully  entitled  to  aim,  should  be  the  object  of  their 
jealousy. 

The  Pitti  Palace,  for  the  most  part  by  Brunelleschi,  the 
Strozzi  Palace,  and  the  Ricardi,  by  Michelozzi,  are  all 
most  characteristic  examples  of  this  date,  wherein  a mas- 
culine severity  and  a ponderous  breadth  of  style,  making 
each  house  look  like,  and,  indeed,  be  easily  convertible 
into,  a fortress,  are  tempered  by  an  elegance  of  propor- 
tion and  a beauty  of  detail  vv-liich  well  justify  their  being 
classed  with  those  work.s  on  which  is  founded  the  claim 
of  Florence  to  be  entitled  the  Athens  of  Italy. 

Rome,  too,  although  not  so  rich  as  Florence  or  Venice 
in  qnatro-oento  architecture,  bears  testimony  to  the 
artistic  excellence  of  the  age  of  which  I treat.  I am  en- 
titled to  claim  Bramante  as  one  of  the  worthies  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  although  his  career  did  not  terminate 
till  the  year  1518.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
papM  favour  at  a time  when  his  art  was  iu  highest  appre- 
ciation. A natural  tendency  towards  the  purity  of  the 
new  school  appears  in  Bramante’s  works:  his  palace  of 
the  Cancellaria  is  a work  full  of  that  particular  kind  of 
beauty  which  belongs  to  the  architecture  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  But  his  study  of  Roman  antiquities  had  been  so 
enthusiastic,  that  his  style  became  latterly  more  regularly 
CUssic  or  columnar,  and,  therefore,  somewhat  less 
original;  although,  as  we  see  it  in  the  loggia  of  the 
Vatican,  it  was  always  graceful  aud  free  from  the  licence 
that  was  shortly  to  follow.  Whether  originated  by  Bra- 
mante I know  not,  but  certainly,  about  the  clo>e  of  the 
period  of  which  1 am  treating,  a passion  arose  for  that 
union  of  columns  aud  arches,  alter  the  example  of  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus,  the  Coliseum,  the  Villa  of  Mmceiias, 
and  other  ancient  remains,  which  ultimately  rendered 
columned  arcades  a leading  character  of  Itahan  archi- 
tecture. 

This  style  of  the  Renaissance,  or,  more  properly,  this 
style  of  the  transitional  period  that  more  immediately 
preceded  the  full  establiohmentof  renascent  art,  although 
it  never  reached  a perfectly  homogeneous  aud  con.sistent 
style,  tending,  as  it  did,  sometimes  towards  a redundancy 
of  decoration,  and  sometimes  to  a dry  absence  of  it,  de- 
serves on  every  account  your  careful  'tudy. 

It  most  be  admitted  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
beauty  of  execution  that  frequently  characterises  the 
details  of  the  transitional  period,  there  is  a certain  quaint- ' 
ness,  and  an  occasional  want  of  keeping,  very  perceptible ; 
yet  it  is  undeniable  that  the  fine  tcstliL-tic  genius  of  Italy 
vindicates  itself  in  a very  marked  way  by  the  individual 
beauty  of  these  details,  even  when  there  is  little  else  but 
these  individual  details  to  admire. 

It  must  in  candour  be  admitted,  also,  that  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  this  style,  our  art,  like  the  sister  arts,  maybe 
chargeable  with  the  fault  of  being  what  critics  call  dry 
and  hard — terms  borrowed  from  Italian  writers,  and 
designating  a formality  of  manner,  a tendency  to 
angularity  and  rigidity  in  the  drawing,  and  an  absence  of 
flowing  liiie.s  in  the  details.  The  earlier  masters  of  this 
period  may  be  amenable,  occasionally,  to  thi.s  criticism, 
but  the  defects  were  speedily  remedied.  In  foliage  and 
other  enrichments,  Ghiberti,  by  his  example,  entirely 
freed  the  best  quatro-centists  from  this  charge ; whilst 
Alberti,  Bramante,  and  others,  were  as  graceful  in  their 
general  designs  ns  the  severest  critics  could  desire. 

Were  we  to  look  to  the  works  of  the  succeeding  age 
we  should  find  that  the  inordinate  anxiety  to  escape  the 
charge  of  dryness  aud  hardness  led  soon  to  opposite  and 
far  graver  errors  ; masonry  lost  its  proper  character,  and 
so  was  paved  the  way  that  led  to  those  lollies  and  enormi- 
ties which  brought  so  great  discredit  on  the  so-called 
Classic  art. 

With  all  its  defects  the  style  of  the  early  Rennis'ance 
is  disfigured  by  none  of  those  solecisms  which  crept 
into  practice  at  a somewhat  later  date.  Entablatures  are 
rarely  broken,  and  pediments,  perhaps  never.  I cannot 
call  to  mind  an  instance  of  the  truncated  pediment,  that 
anomalous  absurdity  which  subsequently  obtained  such 
inoi'dinate  and  undeserved  favour. 

It  is  true  that  indications  of  this  anomaly  occur,  although 
with  e.xtreme  rarity,  among  the  frescoes  of  this  early  date, 
but  I fear  that  it  is  to  no  less  high  an  authority  than  that 
of  M.  Angelo  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  practical 
masonic  execution  of  that  unjustifiable  outrage  oii  good 
sense,  a broken  pediment. 

His  wonderful  genius  was  certainly  more  conspicuous 
in  sculpture  and  in  painting  than  iu  our  art,  anil  I think 
that  we  must  admit  that  his  feelings  as  a sculptor  predomi- 
nated over  his  sense  of  propriety  as  an  architect,  when  in 
the  composition  of  which  the  emblematic  figures  of  Night 
I and  Moruiug  form  the  important  features,  he  ventured  to 
I set  before  the  eyes  of  his  admiring  countrymen  so  dan- 
gerous a precedent— a precedent  for  which  we  shall  seek  in 
.vain  among  the  works  of  the  most  approved  models  of  the 
ififteonth  century,  but  one  which  was  followed  with  uii- 
I accountable  zeal  by  succeeding  artists.  The  parsimonious 
nse  of  columns  is  also  another  marked  peculiarity  of  the 
early  Italiao  Renaissance.  I feel  much  dilficiilty  in  point- 
ling  to  any  colonnade,  or  even  to  any  ordinary  columnar 
iportico  belongingto  this  date.  Small  subordinate  columns 
were  no  doubt  abundantly  in  use,  and  very  beautiful  ami 
.^tastic  objects  they  were  often  carved  into  by  them; 
lOut  when  large  orders  were  necessary  the  quatro-centists 
lusually  resorted  to  pilasters,  which  were  almost  always 
elaborately  and  delicately  enriched  on  tlie  surface. 
IThc  prevalence  ot  circular  forms  is  another  agreeable 
feature  of  this  style.  The  dome,  under  their  hands 
•attained  afar  grander,  os  well  as  a more  graceful  character 
ithaii  had  ever  been  imparted  to  it  by  its  Romun  inventors 
Semicircular  pediments  are  highly  characteristic : cir- 
XJular  medallions  are  ot  constant  recurrence  ; andcircular- 
theaded  windows  nird  niches  were  used  to  the  almost 
[general  exclusion  of  square-headed  openings  or  recesses. 

The  peculiar  glory,  however,  of  the  artists  of  the 
iRenaissance  was  their  exquisite  treatment  of  foliage. 
jBy  the  common  consent  of  all  critics,  from  the  time  of 
Vasari  to  the  present  day,  the  works  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti 
land  his  school  stand  foremost  among  the  productions  of 
?ffenius  in  this  branch  of  art,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 

ithat  the  admirable  taste  of  that  master  powerfully  influ- 

lenced  not  only  contemporarj-  art,  but  the  works  oi  all 
iSQCceeding  artisOs.  Ttie  restoration  of  the  a'most  lost 
tut  of  working  in  tcna-cotta  belongs  to  the  epoch  now 
umaer  our  consideration.  The  alluvial  plains  of  middle 


and  northern  Italy  produce  pure  and  very  plastic  clays  in 
great  abundance,  ami  of  the'-e  clays  the  ancient  Roman 
artists  had  very  largely  availed  tlieinselvcK,  as  the  Etrus- 
can people  hail  dune  before  them.  At  the  pre«ent  day 
most  of  the  public  museums  iu  Europe  arc  rich  in  speci- 
mens of  these  early  liutiie  works.  It  was  here  aLo  that 
the  art  of  modelling  and  burning  these  clays  became 
again  assiduously  studied  at  the  period  at  which  we  are 
treating. 

I riiink  that  this  art-manufacture  exercised  a powerful 
influence  on  the  style  of  derign  which  prevailed  at  this 
period.  It  seems  probable  and  natural  that  to  the  exten- 
sive use  of  this  material  in  ornamental  objects  may  be 
attributed  in  great  measure  that  miiiiiteiiess  of  detail, 
and,  occasionally,  that  faintness  of  relief  and  absence  of 
any  forcible  lights  and  sliaduws,  which  may  be  regarded 
among  llie  usually  di^tinguishiIlg  peculiarities  in  design 
of  this  age,  At  no  time,  before  or  since,  has  this  use  of 
terra-cotta  in  architectural  ornamentation  been  resorted 
to  so  extensively,  or  with  so  refined  a taste,  as  at  the 
period  under  our  consideration  : nor  have  the  appliances  of 
modern  skill  and  art  been  hitherto  successful  in  repro  • 
ducing  terra-cotta  work  so  marvellously  fini-hed  as  we 
find  it  at  the  Certosa  of  the  Pavia,  which  I have  already 
mentioned. 

I must  not  here  pass  by  the  name  of  Luca  della  Robbia, 
who,  about  the  middle  of  tiiis  century  (uuo— USl), 
rendered  his  name  eminent  above  all  others  in  this  beau- 
tiful nrt-manuiacture.  The  glazed  and  coloured  terra- 
cottas from  his  hand,  and  emanating  from  his  school, 
form  an  important  ejincli  in  art.  There  is  a breadth— 1 
might  say  grandeur- in  the  treatment  of  foliage  in  some 
of  these  works  wortliy  of  all  the  atlmiration  which  has 
been  bestowed  up-m  them.  These  qualities  you  happily 
have  now  the  means  of  studying  in  the  Mus'  nm  at  Ken- 
sington, where  mauy  very  fine  examples  have  been  re- 
cently deposited. 

The  practice  of  casting  and  working  in  bronze  aud 
other  metals,  wliicli  was  now  aciively  cultivated,  may 
also  have  had  an  important  influence  upon  decorative  de- 
sign at  this  period.  It  is  to  the  perfection  to  which  work- 
ing iu  metal  had  attained  that  the  world  owes  the  cele- 
brated Florentine  dnorsofGliiberti.  That  wonderful  work 
caniiut  certainly  be  said  to  be  wanting  in  amj-le  force  of 
light  Olid  shadow;  but  the  most  striking  cliaracter  c f its 
execution  is  that  ofe.xquisite  delicacy,  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  a training  in  the  workshop  of  a goldsmith, 
yet  retaining  that  pre-eniineut  breadth  of  manner  which 
marks  the  coiisuniniate  artist. 

Ill  adverting  to  the'C  beautiful  doors,  I would  call  your 
attention  to  the  evidence  they  offer  of  the  great  progress 
that  had  then  been  made  in  perfecting  the  new  style.  In 
them  scarcely  a trace  is  left  of  a .Mediteval  spirit,  either 
in  the  design  or  iu  the  mode  of  finish.  The  variety  of 
effect  produced  in  that  work  by  the  alternations  of  high 
and  low  relief  was  a refinement  ahIl0^t  unknown  to  the 
onianieiitahbts  of  the  previous  age  aud  st>  le. 

Wehappen  to  have  particular  means  ot  justly  making 
this  comparison,  lor  in  the  very  buildiug  at  Florence  to 
which  this  door  belongs,  Andrea  Pisano,  the  most  accom- 
plished artist  of  the  previous  century,  had  already  exe- 
cuted a bronze  door  of  very  similar  design.  In  the 
Mu'cum  at  Kensington,  casts  from  both  of  these  doors  arc 
now  to  be  seen,  and  they  afford  a remarkable  evideucc  of 
the  relative  degrees  of  perfection  which  the  sculptor’s 
art  had  reached  at  their  rvspcctive  dates.  It  is  i-irobable 
that  each  of  them  represents  the  highest  pcrlcction  of  art 
belonging  to  the  period  of  its  execution.  No  work  of  the 
fourteenth  century  known  to  us  is  superior  to  that  of 
Andrea  Pisano,  who,  as  Vasari  tells  us,  was  employed  on 
this  work  as  being  considered  the  most  able,  practised, 
and  judicious  master,  not  of  Tuscany  only,  but  of  all 
Italy ; and  certainty  the  fifteenth  century  could  not  have 
produced  a work  of  higher  excellence  than  that  of 
Ghiberti’s.  Hence  we  have,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a most 
striking  jiroof  of  the  wonderful  advance  made  by  the  art 
during  tlie  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  dates  of 
these  two  doors. 

To  advert,  however,  summarily  to  all  the  examides  still 
remaining  in  Italy  of  this  style  of  ornamental  art  would 
engage  us  far  too  long.  But  I would  call  your  special 
aitentioii  to,  and  urge  your  most  careful  study  ol,  the 
style,  as  we  see  it  in  the  works  of  the  great  school  founded 
by  Ghiberti  and  hLs  reiiowneii  successor,  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  1 believe  it  to  be  no  exaggeration,  wliatever,  to 
say  that  the  genius  ot  these  two  uieu,  by  the  schools  they 
formed,  andby  the  example  they  set,  gave  birth  to  the  most 
beautiful  iiieaot  ornamentation  that  the  wit  and  taste  of 
man  have  ever  yet  conceived. 

Ill  cot.sitk-ring  the  artist-life  of  the  great  masters  in 
whom  the  period  under  our  c msidcratian  was  so  teitile, 
no  fact  more  remarkable  presents  itself  than  the  versa- 
tility of  their  talents  : we  can  name  few  distmguiriied 
men  of  that  time  who  did  not  cultivate  successfully  at 
least  two,  aud  not  uiifrequentlyall  the  three  principal  arts 
of  design. 

This  mastery  over  the  difficulties  of  art  could  hardly 
be  accomplisbed,  but  by  a constantly  sustained  enthu- 
S’asm,  united  to  untiriiig  mental  and  physical  labour,  a 
practical  abaiidoumeiit  of  their  lives  to  what  may  be 
almost  called  an  idolatry  of  art,  which  displays  itself 
tliroughout  the  career  ot  these  cxtraoriliiiary  men.  1 am 
justified  in  so  characicrizi.  g this  entire  devotion,  by  the 
language  of  the  greatest  of  them,  M.  Angelo,  iu  those 
touching  lines  which  at  the  close  of  his  long  life  he  ad- 
dre.ssed  to  his  friend,  and  in  which  he  refers,  not  without 
a sentiment  of  sadness,  to  his  own. 

” .\frectuosa  fantasia 
Che  I'arte  si  fecc  idulo  et  munurcH." 

Vasari,  who  no  doubt  expresses  the  opinions  prevalent 
among  the  artists  of  bis  brilliant  epoch,  thus  expresses 
himself : — “ No  man  can  become  diatingiiislied  in  any  art 
whatever,  who  does  not  early  begin  to  acquire  the  power 
of  supporting  heat,  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  aud  other  dis- 
comforts; wheiefore  those  persons  deceive  themselves 
altogether  who  suppose  that  while  taking  their  ease,  and 
surrounded  by  all  the  enjoyments  of  the  world,  they  may 
still  attain  to  honourable  distinction  ; for  it  is  not  by 
sleeping,  but  by  watching  and  labouriiigcontinually,  that 
proficiency  is  attained,  and  reputation  acquired.” 

■J  liis  language  expre>ses  clearly  enoiuih  the  view  taken 
by  those  earnest  artists  of  the  iia’ure  of  the  service  which 
they  conceived  tliemselves  bnund  to  render  to  their  art ; 
and  truly  it  could  liave  been  no  scanty  measure  ol 
labour  ; no  niggardly  apprnpriation  of  spare  hours,— 
hours  redeemed  from  indolence  or  dissipation,  or  from 
unworthy  pursuits,— that  the  great  men  of  the  Renais- 
sance could  have  acquired  their  lasting  reputation. 

The  knowledge  so  intimate  and  profound  as  that  which 
was  acquired  by  many  of  those  men  in  two  arts  so  widely 
differing  both  in  their  principles  aud  in  their  general  aim, 


as  architecture  and  painting,  is  indeed  truly  surprising, 
especially  when  we  reflect  on  the  scanty  means  of  educa- 
tion accessible  at  that  early  period. 

TheMedici,  it  is  true,  hytlieir  enlightened  munificence, 
had.  at  this  period,  founded,  at  Fl.irence.  an  incipient 
academy,  and  afforded  facilities  for  instruction  which 
bore  ample  fruit,  but  there  was  cert.diily  little  or  no 
systematic  teaching;  no  great  public  galleries  existed, 
nor  even  any  very  ciinsiilcrable  private  col  eclioiis  of  art 
where  a student  might,  as  in  these  days,  sec  spread 
before  him  the  accumuUtod  labours  of  excellence. 
Scanty,  too,  was  the  literature  of  art;  very  few  indeed 
were  the  written  treatises  on  it;  printing  itself  was  a 
novelty,  and  engraving  in  its  earliest  infancy. 

In  truth,  each  man  had  to  hew  ont  his  own  course ; yet 
strange  indeed  it  is,  these  very  self-instructed  men, 
whose  path  was  so  painliil  and  so  heset  liy  ditticulties, 
are  to  this  day  our  masters;  and  have  ever  since  been 
the  shining  lights  by  which  our  own  course  is  doily 
guided. 

To  a few  of  the  more  familiar  and  eminent  examples  cf 
this  surprising  versatility  of  talent  I cannot  relrain  from 
briefly  adverting. 

Going  back  to  a previous  age,  we  find  in  Giotto,  a 
painter  producing  prndigie.s  of  grace  and  beauty  in  the 
Campo  Santo,  at  AssUsi,  at  Padiia,  and  eUcwliore,  and 
contributing  mainly  to  liberate  painting  Jrom  the  conven- 
tinnalities  of  Gothic  art ; and,  at  the  same  tiine,  an  archi- 
tect, erecting  a tower  which  has  ever  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  rviuaikable  arcliitectiiral  m"niiiiient6  in 
Europe,  and  one  of  the  great  landmarks  of  our  art. 

In  Andrea  Orcagna,  another  most  remarkable  genius,  a 
worker  in  metals,  we  recognize  at  once  a painter  who 
executed  excellent  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo,  and  an 
accomplished  architect,  from  wlio.se  design  were  erected 
the  Ciiapel  of  Or  San  Michele  ai  d the  Loggia  dei  Signori, 
in  Florence,  the  lornier  exhibiting  a muriel  of  perfect 
masonic  construction;  the  latter  a work  which,  as  I have 
already  intimated,  by  originality  of  design,  paved  the  way 
to  a great  revolution  in  architecture. 

Brunelleschi  was  the  architect  of  a dome  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  remarkable  in  the  world,  not  only  for  its 
beautiful  form,  but  for  tiie  wondcrtul  constructive  ability 
with  which  it  was  erected  ; yet  as  a scuRtnr  he  excelled 
even  his  master,  Dona'.cllo;  ami  even  in  the  jiractical 
execution  of  tarsia  work,  is  considered  by  Cicognarato 
have  exceeded  all  others.  Alberti,  another  arcintectof 
singular  refinement,  of  whose  Church  of  San  Francesco, 
at  Rimini,  Vasari  has  said  that  ‘‘it  is,  beyoini  clisiiute, 
one  of  the  most  renowned  temples  in  Italy,”  was  also 
both  a sculptor  and  a painter  of  no  firdiiiary  iiu  rit. 

Michelozzi  attained  great  excellence  as  a sciili'tor,  un- 
der  the  tuition  of  both  Ghiberti  and  IVimitello,  distin- 
guishing himself  by  iinportant  works  of  sculpture,  e.xe- 
cuted  botti  in  marble  and  bronze,  wliiUt,  as  an  architect, 
he  produced  some  of  the  most  remarkable  palaces  of  the 
quatro-cento  epoch. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  extend  the  li'-t,  which  would 
indeed  be  a very  long  one,  and  would  cumpri.se  the  names 
of  RaffacUe,  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  atid  M.  Angelo.  Wlicn 
we  estimate  the  amount  of  patient  la'iour.  extcmlvd  over 
raanyyear.s,  that  we  usually  find  ncce.ssary  in  oriier  to  ac- 
quire— I wUl  not  say  excellence,  but  even  coiniiion  faci- 
lity of  execution  in  any  one  brancli  of  tlie  flue  arts,  one 
feels  dismaj'cd  and  humiliated  by  these  numerous  instances 
of  versatility  of  genius,  at  the  brilliant  epoch  to  which  I 
am  adverting. 

A question  may  here  occur  to  you  suggested  hy  this 
retrospect.  If  this  union  of  varied  skill  and  science  was 
practicable  in  the  fifteenth  century,  are  we  to  regard  it  as 
an  impossible  plienoinenon  in  the  nineteenth  century  ? 
What  artists  were  able  to  effect  under  ttie  influence  of  an 
Italian  sun,  are  we  to  suppose  denied  to  u-^,  the  denizens 
of  the  moderate  temperature,  and  more  iiivigurating 
climate,  of  our  own  fa'.herland?  I am  far  from  holding 
that  these  inquiries  are  incapable  of  a favourable  solution 
even  in  these  latter  days;  yet  1 can  liy  no  means  counsel 
you  to  entertain  tlie  vain  hope  of  rivalling  the  extraor- 
dinary  men  whom  1 have  named,  iu  the  universaiity  of 
tlicir  excellence ; or  to  appiy  your  industry  to  so  wide  and 
various  a curriculum  of  artUtic  study ; sucli  an  attempt 
would  be  far  more  liable  to  lead  to  a flimsy  and  super- 
fleial  knowledge  (an  evil  above  almost  alt  others  the  most 
to  be  deprecated  iu  the  fine  arts,',  than  to  any  satisfactory 
result.  But  I would  certainly  urge  yon  to  let  these 
notable  e.xamples  induce  in  you  a desire  toemuiate  tbeir 
indomitable  devotion  to  their  art,  and  an  eanii-t  convic  • 
tioiiofthe  necessity  of  unremitting  labour,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  that  aiiinunt  of  knowledge  without  wliich  there 
can  he  no  real  excellence  in  any  one  art. 

We  are  told  that  Brunelleschi  woiked  with  his  own 
hands  in  the  fashioning  of  tiie  stones  which  composed  his 
beautiful  structure  at  Florence;  sui>plying  modvls  made 
byliimselfin  wood  or  in  wa.x,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
masons  and  smiths.  We  tind  him  watcliing  liiniself  the 
ovens  wherein  his  bricks  were  burnt;  exainiuingtho  clay 
and  superintending  the  concoction  of  the  rude  materials 
of  his  art.  It  may  well  be  douhtecl,  notwitlistandiiig  all 
his  sasthetic  genius,  and  all  bis  high  artistic  acquirements, 
whether  he  would  have  attained  the  lofty  position  he  now 
holds  in  tlie  ann.'ils  of  art,  had  he  dLdaiiicd  to  .'Uhmit  to 
these  plain,  ordinary,  practical,  yet  very  important, 
operations. 

Look,  too,  at  Giotto,  of  the  preceding  age,  wlio  so 
anxiously  sought  to  secure  the  excellent  workman-'hip  of 
his  great  campanile,  that  lie  toiled  over  tlie  consirucCinn 
of  a model  so  large,  and  so  minutely  elaiiorate,  tliat  each 
separate  stoue  of  that  vast  stniciure  is  said  to  liave  been 
individually  represented  ; and  this  model  lie  is  reported, 
by  liis  faithful  biographer,  to  have  e.xecutcd  with  liis  own 
hands. 

Tlie  reconls  of  art  are  full  of  sirrilar  instances  well  cal- 
culate<l  to  teacti  us  that  the  greatest  artists  are  ever  tlie 
least  chary  of  tiieir  toil,  and  tliat  the  greatest  genius  is 
also  that  which  cheerlully  submits  to  attend  to  the 
minutest  details. 

Wliile  thus  dwelling  on  the  ungrudging  expenditure  of 
labour  which  is  due  iroin  all  ot  us  to  our  art,  J iiope  I 
may  not  be  considered  wandering  from  iny  special  and 
proper  path,  if  I hcretoucli  njion  tlie  similar  duty  thatthe 
ivoTkintin  owes  to  our  art — an  art  to  which,  by  his  labour, 
be  so  largely  contribu'cs.  Tlie  value  of  tlie  arcbitect’s 
work  depends  so  mucli  on  the  merit  of  its  execution,  and 
that  merit  so  much  on  the  capacity  of  the  workman  to 
carryout  with  intelligence  and  success  the  views  of  the 
architect,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  imlifterent  to 
the  artistic  education  ol  these,  our  humble  coa<ljiiiors. 

A due  sense  of  the  deficiencies  of  our  w orkmen  in  this 
respect  is  of  very  recent  growth.  English  workmen  seem 
to  liave  been  for  a long  time  in  a kind  of  fool's  paradise, 
very  well  contented  with  their  own  accomph.-hments,  and 
entirely  ignorant  of  their  relative  position  with  relcrcnce 
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to  the  workmen  of  other  countries.  It  is,  I think,  very 
doubtful  whether,  in  practice,  the  constructive  arts  have 
not  rather  retrogressed  than  advanced  in  this  country 
within  the  last  tjuarter  of  a centuiy. 

No  doubt  we  owe  much  to  science  during  that  time, 
and  many  most  important  improvements  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  practice  of  building.  New  materials 
have  been  made  available,  and  the  principle.s  of  construc- 
tion have,  perhaps,  become  thcnrctically  bettor  and  more 
generally  understood.  Uut,  notwithstanding  these  mo- 
dem aids  and  increased  facilities,  the  building  art  has,  in 
practice,  I fear  it  must  be  said,  at  the  present  day,  gene- 
rally deteriorated. 

I am  well  aware  that  this  is  not  a fitting  place  to  in- 
(luire  into  the  causes  of  this  deterioration.  It  may  be 
that  our  impatience  to  raise  huge  piles  in  the  least  pos- 
sible time  precludes  the  exercise  of  that  forethought  and 
care  without  which  no  good  work  is  done  : it  may  be  that 
in  our  struggle  to  reduce  expenditure  to  its  lowest  level, 
we  arc  tempted  to  run  dangerous  risks,  to  introduce 
erroneous  principles  of  construction,  and  to  encourage 
tlie  employment  of  inferior,  slovenly,  and  dishonest  work, 
men.  .'\t  all  events,  I apprehend  that  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  improving  the  art-education  of  workmen  is  by  no 
means  an  inappropriate  subject  of  exhortation  within 
these  wails. 

1 am  fully  sensible  of  the  efibrts  now,  at  length,  being 
made  to  promote  tlieart-ediicationof  the  working  clas-sesj 
efforts  which  arc  already  hearing  good  fruit.  To  further 
these  efforts,  and  to  express  my  own  humble  conviction 
that  upon  the  success  of  them  will  depend  the  advance- 
ment of  our  art  in  this  country,  is  my  only  motive,  and 
must  be  my  apology  for  now  touching  on  this  subject. 

If  we  turn  to  the  example  of  nnr  nearest  neighbours  on 
tile  Continent,  we  shall  find  a far  higher  scale  of  qualifi- 
cation  generally  prevalent  among  workmen  engaged  on 
such  works;  alar  more  earnest  struggling  after  excel- 
lence, and  symptoms  of  a far  more  eager  desire  of  self- 
education  than  is  usually  met  with  among  our  own 
artisans. 

I think  it  well  to  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  repeat 
to  you  the  words,  carefully  translated,  of  a distinguished 
friend  holding  a high  public  appointment  connected  with 
the  fine  arts  in  France,  whose  position  affords  him 
peculiar  facilities  of  observing  the  artistic  condition  of 
that  class  of  workmen  on  whom  the  architect  must  de- 
pend for  the  just  and  truthful  execution  of  his  designs. 
My  friend  thus  writes  to  me  ; “ With  regard  to  our  insti- 
tutions, it  is  but  just  to  say  that  for  some  years  pa‘-t  much 
has  been  done  to  extend  a taste  for  study  among  the 
working  classes.  There  are,  in  various  parts  of  Paris, 
gratuitous  drawing  school--,  where  are  also  taught  arith- 
metic and  geometry.  At  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  ct 
Metiers  theie  are  various  courses  e.specially  freriucnteii 
by  workmen,  where  very'  superior  professors  give  them 
lessons  on  tiie  application  of  the  sciences  to  industry. 
All  these  establisliments  are  open  at  such  hours  as  will 
enable  workmen  to  attend  them  after  tlieir  ordinary  day’s 
work,  and  these  edue.ational  courses  arc  much  frequented 
and  highly  prized  by  them. 

FrcDC'li  workmen,  especially  those  who  live  in  Paris, 
differ  greatly  in  tlieir  hubila,  tbeir  luannera,  end  their 
origin.  Most  of  the  stonecutter.s  come  from  Normandy  : 
they  are  sn  intelligent  and  prudent  class  of  men,  who  love 
their  work,  and  are  ambitious  to  become  not  only  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  their  business,  hut  also  to  qualify 
themselves  to  undertake  works  on  their  own  account, 
which  they  frequently  succeed  in  doing.  The  carpenters 
are  also  a very  intelligent  class,  although,  perhaps,  not 
quite  of  so  steady  a character  as  the  stonecutters.  Both 
classes,  however,  value  highly  the  adviintHges  of  instruc- 
tion, and  strive  to  acquire  some  knowledge,  at  least,  of 
geometry  aud  design, 

“They  are,  moreover,  fond  of  travel,  and,  according  to 
an  ancient  custom,  they  consider  themselves  hound  to 
make  a tour  through  their  native  country,  and  lo  visit  a 
certain  number  of  celebrated  ancieut  works  (such  especi- 
ally as  the  Pont  du  Garde,  and  other  similar  moicuments) 
before  they  can  euter  into  fit  companionship  with  their 
fellow  workmen. 

That  which  French  workmen  abhor  above  all  things  is 
monotony  in  their  labour:  they  are  especially  anxious  to 
undertake  some  novel  work,  involving  difficulty  in  its  exe- 
cution. 

So,  also,  in  the  execution  of  public  works,  we  often  find 
men  willing  to  receive  lover  aagee  than  they  might  obtain 
elsewhere,  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  doiug  somctliing 
which  is  considered  extraordinary  or  dilficult. 

.It  has  been  observed  that  the  workmen  so  engaged  are 
never  found  to  take  pari  in  imeulei;  the  deep  interest 
which  they  feel  in  their  daily  work  eugrossea  ail  their 
attention.  It  is  ennni  that  gets  thoiii  into  evil  ways." 

Such  are  the  very  important  observations  of  a gentle- 
man eminent  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  art,  his  exten- 
sive experience,  and  most  reliable  judgment. 

I would  that  those  observations  were  applicable  to  the 
like  classes  in  our  own  country.  It  must  in  candour  be 
admitted  that  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  low  wages  ex- 
pressly in  order  to  secure  an  opportunity  of  triumphing 
over  tho  difficulties  of  some  new  or  unwonted  piece  of 
work  implies  a degree  of  enthusiastic  attachment  to  Ids 
craft  that  does  not,  1 fear,  very  commoiiiy  distinguish  tho 
ordinary  English  workman.  Many  honournbio  exceptions 
no  doubt  exist,  and  protmbly  every  one  of  ns  could,  within 
hia  own  experience,  point  to  individual  workmen  of  an 
intelligence  and  of  a-piralious  not  inferior  to  those  of 
the  workmen  of  any  other  country,  and,  perhaps,  of  more 
indefatigable  powers  of  application  ; but  as  a body  I fear 
we  must  admit,  that  our  building  artisans  are  far  more 
eager  to  shorten  their  hours  of  labour,  thau  to  improve 
their  hours  of  leisure. 

I ought  to  apologize  for  this  digression  from  the  special 
subject  to  which  I have  appropriated  this  evening;  but 
the  education  of  art  workmen  is  u matter  not  only  of  pro- 
fessionai,  but  of  national,  importance,  and  considerntions 
bearing  directly  upon  it  can  hardly  be  inappropriate  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

I trust  that  the  remarks  which  1 have  addressed  to  you 
will  lead  you  to  study  well  the  beautiful  conceptions  pre- 
sented to  you  in  the  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  century; 
but  in  doing  so  I would  beg  you  to  understand  that  I am 
by  no  means  disposed  to  encourage  a tame,  unthinking, 
servile  practice  of  mere  copying,  or  to  tempt  you  to  in- 
dulge in  au  indolent  repetition  of  existing  examples  of  art, 

It  certainly  behoves  the  student  in  his  early  essays  lo 
make  most  careful  transcripts,  and  so  long  as  he  copies. 

correct  and  truihful  his  transcripts  the  more 
useful  and  profitable  will  be  his  studies.  But  the  making 
of  such  copies  must  be  regarded  only  as  supplying  the 
means  and  materials  of  his  ulterior  aim.  I think  it  may 
be  said  of  all  the  fiue  art.s  that  uo  one  has  ever  become  a 
really  great  artist  who  has  been  an  idolatrous  worshipper 
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of  any  one  master,  or  school,  or  style.  He  may  have 
laboriously  obtained  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  a 
manner  as  may  have  enabled  him  to  produce  works  closely 
resembling  the  original  exemplars,  and  he  may  attract  the 
admiration  of  some  by  a wonderfully  exact  reproduction  of 
his  typo.  But  such  imitative  dexterity  (except  by  way  of 
exercise  and  practice)  is  not  a worthy  occupation  of  real 
genius.  It  is  inconsistent  with  that  freedom  which  is  the 
soul  of  art,  and  contributes  little  to  that  progress  which  is 
alone  the  result  of  freedom. 

I repeat,  therefore,  that  your  attention  is  invited  to  the 
works  of  the  fifteenth  century,  not  that  you  may  merely 
learn  to  repeat  them,  but  because  they  are  full  of  beauty 
and  freshness  and  originality,  and  were  the  produce  of  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  civilization  that  has  been,  perhaps, 
more  fertile  in  men  of  genius  than  any  period  before  or 

I will  ask  you  to  devote  a few  minutes  to  a contemplation 
of  the  phenomena  which  distinguish  this  epoch.  It  w.is 
within  the  limits  of  this  fifteenth  century  that  printing 
was  invented,  that  oil  painting  became  generally  prac- 
tised, and  engraving  first  known  as  a fine  art.  To  the 
same  age  belongs  the  beautiful  mode  of  decoration 
known  as  tarsia  work,  and  the  revival  of  terra-cotta  work, 
which  had  slept  since  classic  limes,  hut  which  was  now 
carried  to  a degree  of  excellence  never  since  equalled. 

Then,  too,  it  was  that  tho  disinterment  of  the  long- 
hidden  remains  of  Romnn  decorative  painting  led  to  the 
brilliant  conceptions  of  Raffiiellc  and  Giuiio  Komano. 

Were  we  to  extend  our  view  beyond  the  limits  of  tho 
arts,  we  should  find  the  fifteenth  century  distinguished 
beyond  others  liy  its  vast  acquisitions  in  every  realm  in 
which  man  has  sought  to  extend  his  intellectual  conquests. 
But  I am  sure  that  the  magnitude  and  the  importance  of 
the  events  and  discoveries  of  that  date  must  be  too  fami- 
liar to  my  hearers  to  need  any  enumeration  by  me. 

Confining,  therefore,  our  oonsiderution  to  art,  it  is  itn- 
possiblo  not  to  recognize  the  ardent  eathetieal  impulse 
which  marks  this  period. 

There  was  in  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  no 
doubt,  a deep  feeling  which  moved  men  lo  raise  the  mag- 
nifleent  ecclesiKSlieel  edifices  which  ennobled  those  times. 
A certain  devotional  fervour  and  a profound  subjection  to 
ecclesiastical  influence  were,  doubtless,  at  the  tiottom  of 
these  striking  manifestutions  of  architecturiii  genius  ; but 
in  the  fifteenth  century  the  development  of  fine  art  in  all 
its  departrnerits  was  due  less  to  any  religious  impulse,  or 
to  anv  striving  after  church  aggrandisement,  than  to  ii 
real  living,  loving,  enthusiastic  attachment  to  act  for  its 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  form  for  ourselves  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  this  respect  which 
prevailed  on  the  revival  of  art  in  Italy.  The  love  of  art 
was  at  that  time  no  isolated  taste,  cultivated  by  a few 
gifted  individuals,  and  coldly  regarded  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people. 

When  Cimabue  exhibited  his  picture  of  tho  Virgin, 
painted  for  Sta.  Marin  Novello,  the  population  of  Florence 
flocked  in  crowds  to  see  and  admire  it.  It  was  conveyed 
to  its  destination  with  all  the  neeompaniroents  of  music 
unil  festivity,  and  the  whole  city  seemed  to  be  party  lo 
a great  processional  triumph.  Can  we  wonder  that  .art 
triumphed  in  so  congenial  a soil? 

Descending  now  to  a somewhat  later  period,  when 
Venice  was  ulanued  at  tho  anticipated  approach  of  a 
Turkish  invasion,  and  taxes  were  levied  on  the  city  for  the 
national  defences,  that  renowned  republic,  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  alarms  and  anxieties,  remained  still  mindful  of 
the  interests  of  art,  and  specially  exempted  Sansovino  and 
Titian  from  the  poll-tax,  in  honourable  and  grateful  recog- 
nition of  the  meritorious  claims  of  their  countrymen  to 
public  distinction. 

The  days  are  indeed  remote  when  we,  in  England,  can 
hope  that  the  tax-gatherer  shall  be  forbidden  to  cross  our 
thresholds,  or  to  remit  his  calls  upon  even  tho  most 
favoured  of  our  fraternity. 

Art  has  certainly  not  yet  acquired,  among  us,  such  vnlii- 
ablc  privileges  ; nor  does  it  ask  or  need  them.  We  value 
our  independence  too  highly  to  require  more  from  tho 
State  than  may  fairly  be  expected  from  its  plighted  faith, 
and  our  acknowledged  public  services. 

Let  us  look  hopefully,  then,  to  the  future,  and  let  us 
endeavour  to  secure  public  favour  by  learning  to  de- 
serve it. 


CAMP  HOSPITALS  A HUNDRED 
YEARS  AGO. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  decennhira  that,  after 
a long  pause,  the  pr.ictice  of  establishing  standing 
camps  in  this  country  has  been  revived;  and  in  the 
course  of  that  short  period  the  idea  has,  so  to  speak, 
passed  through  threedistinctstagesof  development. 
First,  we  had  the  canvas  camp  at  Chobham  ; then 
the  streets  of  fragile  huts  at  Alcicr.shott  and  else- 
where; and  now  there  is  a barrack  town  of  stone, 
brick,  and  mortar,  springing  up  at  Aldershott.  It 
seems  as  if,  in  these  matters,  we  must  always 
recur  to  a bad  type,  and  that,  however  free  from 
fault  our  first  conception  of  a Ca-Ura  Stativa  may 
be,  we  must  always  end  in  the  contractor’s  and 
1 rieklayer’s  type,  and  reproduce,  no  matter  where, 
the  huge,  solid  barrack,  with  a fermenting  reser- 
voir of  tilth  just  iu  rear  of  it,  polluting  the  atmo- 
sphere and  even  obscuring  the  light;  and  that  is 
just  what  we  see  in  the  very  latest,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  most  expensive  style  of  camp  architec- 
ture. But  at  the  date  of  this  present  writing, 
when,  within  some  six  months,  so  many  soldiers  ot 
one  sort  or  another  have  been  added  to  the  fight- 
ing strength,  and  when  already  a talk  is  springing 
up  of  the  necessity  of  massing  largebodies  of  thesol- 
diers  of  thenewsort  and  brigadingthemwith  there- 

gulartroops.itbecomesaraatter  of  nolittle  moment 

to  consider  how  best  and  least  expensively  the 
housing  of  a few  thousands,  for  temporary  pur- 
poses, is  to  be  accomplished.  Farther,  there  are  now 
more  men  under  arms,  by  very  many  thousands, 
than  there  is  accommodation  for.  Were  an  occa- 
sion to  arise  now  for  calling  into  active  service 
every  available  and  enrolled  fighting  man,  the 
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very  first  difficulty  would  be  to  find  some  place  in 
which  to  put  them.  To  say,  in  a loose  and 
ignorant  way,  that  such  a difficulty  can  never 
be  felt  in  a densely-populated  country,  is  just 
to  put  an  argument  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  cry  down  the  popular  move- 
ment. It  is  almost  as  foolish  as  to  say  that  an 
armed  population  before  an  enemy  need  never 
fear  for  its  commissariat,  when,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  those  who  are  well  able  to  judge  have  pre- 
dicted that  an  English  army  of  any  size,  and 
under  these  circumstances,  would,  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  be  starved  in  less  than  a week.  That 
by  the  way,  however.  Our  present  purpose  is  to 
say  that  this  time  seems  to  be  a very  proper  one 
for  looking  back  and  trying  to  find  out  how  these 
things  were  managed  by  our  great  grandfathers, — 
at  a time,  too,  when  they  were  invading  France, 
and,  in  their  turn,  looking  out  for  French  in- 
vasions. Such  information  we  possess  in  a little 
book  which  is  not  known  so  well  as  it  deserves  to 
be, — not  at  all,  indeed,  beyond  the  range  of  a few 
old  medical  libraries, — Dr.  Brocklesby’s  “ Medical 
and  Economical  Observations.”  As  a matter  of 
mere  curious  reading,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
something  of  the  actual  life  of  the  men  whom 
Hogarth,  and  Smollett,  and  Sterne  painted,  who 
could  speak  of  Pontenoy  and  Dettinger,  and  who 
wore  so  soon  to  speak  of  Minden  and  Quebec ; hut 
there  is  much  more  in  the  little  book  that  might 
be  turned  to  useful  account  at  the  present  time. 

No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  most  charming 
biography  that  ever  was  written,  can  need  to  he 
told  who  Dr.  Brocklesby  was.  Every  one  who 
counts  BosmelVs  Johnson  among  the  select 
number  of  books  to  which  he  gladly  returns  at 
any  season,  and  with  always  greater  pleasure, 
must  remember  tho  friend  and  physician  whose 
name  so  frequently  recurs  in  the  narrative  of  tlie 
later  years  of  the  great  sage’s  life. 

It  is  with  regard  to  the  provision  for  temporary 
accommodation  of  the  sick  that  we  wish  to  speak, 
and,  on  that  subject.  Dr.  Brocklesby  gives  us  three 
distinct  experiences. 

In  the  autumn  of  1758  a large  number  of  sick 
who  had  belonged  to  the  unfortunate  expedition 
against  the  French  coast,  in  the  previous  summer, 
w’cre  landed  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  billeted 
around  Newport.  There  was  terrible  crowding,  and 
the  hospitals  themselves  were  tho  most  wretched 
hovels  and  outhouses.  The  result  was  an  outbreak 
of  fatal  disease.  On  this,  ‘'the  ill-fated  spot  under- 
went a most  rational  purifi nation;  vinegar  fumes, 
burnt  gunpowder,  kindled  resinous  substances  were 
used  in  abundance;  nil  the  contiguous  parts  were 
scraped,  washed,  and  fumigated.”  All  with  no 
eflect  on  the  pestilence.  Then  it  was  ordered  that 
“ no  more  men  be  lodged  there  till  after  a longer 
interval  than  seven  or  eight  days.”  Still  the  dis- 
ease was  not  stayed.  Driven  by  this  necessity, 
a bold  experiment  was  had  recourse  to,  and  tho 
result  should  be  described  in  Dr.  Brocklesby’s 
own  words.  “ Some  gentlemen  of  the  hospital  pro- 
posed to  erect  a temporary  shed  with  deal  boards, 
upon  the  open  forest,  and  to  have  it  thatched  over 
with  a coat  of  new  straw,  thick  enough  to  keep 
out  wind  and  rain,  and  capacious  enough  to  hold 
120  patients  or  upwards;  for  doing  which,  and  tho 
use  of  the  boards,  the  country  workmen  exacted  40?. 
Although  the  hovel  was  finished  in  a fashion  the 
most  slovenly,  and  apparently  inadequate  to  tho 
end  proposed,  upon  trial  it  was  found  that,  not- 
withstanding much  extraordinary  cold,  ns  well  as 
moisture,  which  the  sick  there  lodged  had  suffered, 
remarkably  few  died  of  the  same  diseases,  though 
treated  with  the  same  medicines  and  the  same 
general  regimen,  than  died  anywhere  else;  and  all 
the  convalescents  recovered  much  sooner  than  they 
did  in  any  of  the  warmer  and  closer  huts  and  barns 
hired  round  Newport,  where  fires,  and,  apparently, 
better  accommodation  of  every  sort  could  be  pro- 
vided for  them.”  While  the  sickness  continued 
to  a certain  extent,  and  remarking  “that  this 
currency  of  fresh  air  had  such  amazing  salutary 
effect  on  the  men  hutted  iu  the  forest,”  the 
inspector  of  infirmaries  “procured  an  order  to 
convert  Carisbrooke  Castle  itself,  situated  on  the 
extremity  of  a very  high  ridge  of  land,”  into  a 
hospital  for  400  sick.”  For  the  result  of  this  ex- 
periment we  shall  again  quote  the  words  of  Dr. 
Brocklesby.  “At  first  it  was  expected  the  sick 
brought  to  that  place  would  do  better  thau  their 
comrades  who  were  lodged  up  and  down  in  the 
miserable  huts  of  the  town,  or  than  those  upon 
the  wild  bare  forest  near  Newport,  under  that 
occasional  hovel ; yet  the  event  verified  our  conjec- 
tures only  in  part,  for  though  the  castle  was 
more  prosperous  to  their  recovery  than  the  small 
rooms  in  low-roofed  houses,  yet  more  proportion- 
ally of  the  foresters  were  recovered,  and  that  much 
sooner  than  any  of  the  rest;  and  it  evidently 
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the  War  Office  are  too  prosaic  to  admit  the  intro- 
duction. of  the  poetical  element,  the  one  thing  that 
might  have  saved  their  plan  from  being  quite 
ridiculous;  and  yet  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
have  been  able  to  preserve  the  dramatic  unities  by 
finding  among  the  ranks  of  what  is  quaintly  called 
“ medical  administration,”  some  of  whom  there 
may  be  reason  to  say,  as  Macbeth  said  at  Forres, 
that  they 

“ Should  be  women. 

And  yet  their  beards  forbid  us  to  interpret 
That  they  are  so,” 

and  who  would  have  acted  the  parts  of  first, 
second,  or  third  witch  with,  probably,  as  much 
benefit  to  the  commonwealth  as  results  from  the 
discharge  of  their  more  ordinary  functions. 

In  view  of  such  an  evidence  of  retrogression  as 
this  order  displays,  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  look 
back  and  remember  that,  a hundred  years  ago,  in 
the  days  of  dress  wigs  and  gold-headed  canes, 
there  were  men  of  enlightenment  who  knew, — 
and  acted  on  the  knowledge, — that  the  best  dis- 
irifectant  is  to  open  the  windows, — that  it  would 
often  be  better  to  lay  a patient  out  on  the  barrack- 
field,  sub  jove  frigido,  than  to  leave  him  in  a 
reeking  ward, — that  the  first  essential  in  the  pre- 
vention or  treatment  of  disease  is  not  pills, 
potions,  or  globules,  but  the  best  and  cheapest  of 
all  medicines — one  which  Heaven  bestows  on  us 
in  boundless  profusion— fresh  air.  Cwii. 


ippeared  that  all  the  damage  and  inconvenience 
from  cold  and  redundant  moisture  in  that  place 
was  much  fitter  to  be  tolerated  upon  the  whole 
fclian  the  mischiefs  complicated  on  the  sick  by 
huddling  together  three  or  four  hundred  men  and 
upwards  under  one  roof,  and  in  the  outhouses 
adjoining  to  the  castle.” 

Our  author’s  next  opportimity  of  observation 
was  at  Sandheath  Camp,  near  Guildford,  where, 
iu  1760,  he  found  a great  prevalence  of  “ putrid, 
petechial  fever.”  The  hospital  at  Guildford  being 
crowded  with  more  than  four  times  the  number  it 
ought  to  have  contained,  he  “strenuously  remon- 
strated against  that  pernicious  practice  of  hud- 
dling so  many  sick  in  so  closely  confined  a place,” 
and,  having  obtained  from  General  Cornwallis 
full  powers  to  act  as  he  pleased,  he  proceeded 
as  follows  : — “I  drove  perpendicular  stakes, 
about  6 feet  high,  and  placed  wattles  between 
them,  well  coated  on  the  side  next  the  weather 
with  fresh  straw : rafters  were  laid  over  in  a 
workmanlike  manner,  and  coated  thick,  like  the 
sides : this  made  it  spacious  and  airy  overhead, 
and  yet  abundantly  warm  and  dry  for  the  intended 
purpose.  On  this  plan,  at  an  expense  to  the 
public  of  only  ten  guineas,  the  thatchers  in  the 
respective  regiments  covered  in  an  ample  and 
comfortable  hovel,  capable  of  containing  about 
forty  sick.”  The  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  disease 
was  most  marked  and  immediate,  and  the  doctor 
concludes  his  description  by  saying,  “ I candidly 
ascribe  their  fortunate  escape  more  to  the  benefits 
of  a pure,  keen  air  they  breathed  therein  every 
moment,  than  to  all  the  medicines  they  took  every 
six  hours,  or  oftener.” 

At  Winchester  Camp,  in  the  following  year,  the 
troops  were  found  to  be  suffering  to  a great 
extent,  and,  for  the  use  of  one  militia  regiment. 

Dr.  Brocklesby  was  enabled  to  introduce  an  im- 
proved form  of  his  wattled  huts,  which  he  adapted 
to  some  special  requirements  of  the  ground. 

Again,  with  the  best  results.  The  same  regiment 
carried  the  system  out  more  fully  in  the  subse- 
quent year,  and  was  able  to  congratulate  itself  on 
a very  light  sick-list  and  low  rate  of  mortality, 
while  “some  other  regiments  of  the  brigade  who 
had  invincible  prejudices  against  the  above  prac- 
tice, lost  several  more  of  their  sick  proportionally  : 
and  all  that  time  the  militia  themselves  were 
known  to  give  ten  guineas  or  more  for  a good 
recruit  to  supply  the  place  of  the  deceased.” 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  a hundred  years  ago 
“ the  register  kept  of  the  mortality  produced  by 
fever  of  various  kinds,  in  military  life,  showed 
that  full  eight  times  the  number  of  men  had  been 
lost  from  that  disease  than  had  fallen  by  their 
^/ounds  in  battle.”  And  this  was  in  the  time  of 
the  greatest  war  minister  that  England  has  ever 
seen,  at  a time  of  great  wars  in  both  hemispheres  ! 

Dr.  Brocklesby’s  “putrid  petechial  fever”  is 
the  disease  to  which  Pringle,  a few  years  pre- 
viously, had  applied  the  term  gaol  fever,  a term 
subsequently  adopted  by  Howard,  when  publish- 
ing his  prison  and  workhouse  revelations.  It  is 
what  we  now  call  typhus.  The  distinction  was 
not  recognized  in  those  days;  indeed,  it  is  only 
within  the  le.t  twenty  yoire  that  it  has  been  j roTeb?  m';.  rseph  CS 

accurately  defined ; but  we  must  be  caretul  to  i selected  as  the  best.  This  was  submitted  to  the 
remember  the  essential  difference,  in  respect  both  j then  Chief  Coitimissioner  of  Works,  Lord  John  Manners, 
of  cawBO  and  phenomena,  between  that  disease  "h?  “nw  «me  Baee  the  committee  to  unaersta.|^s 
, , , ^ 11  , T-  J 7 -J  . ./i.  that,  if  pressed  for  an  official  reply,  he  should  not  be  (lis- 

and  what  we  now  call  typhia,  typhoid,  or  pytho-  i posed  to  recommend  to  her  Majesty  the  appropriation  of  a 
genic  fever.  The  former  is  the  result  of  over-  I site  in  Hyde-park  for  its  erection;  but  would  willingly 
crowding  and  destitution;  the  latter  of  the  decay  ' decide  on  any  fresh  design  that  mi^ght  be  submitted  to 

„ . % j_.  mi  ji  1.  • ii-  j-  I him.  Under  these  circumstances  the  committee  looked 

of  animal  excretions.  The  first  is  the  disease  or  prevail- 

towns  and  dense  populations,  and  times  of  general  ing  thatan  obeliscal  design  would  be  more  favourably  re 
depression.  It  selects  for  its  victims  the  middle-  ^ ceived,  invited  one  of  the  competitors  who  had  submitted 
aged,  the  robust,  the  bread-winners  of  families.  ; 

The  second  lurks  in  smiling  villages,  and  in  places  i be  jaid  before  the  Chief  Commissioner.  Such  a design 


THE  PROPOSED  MEMORIAL  OF  THE 
GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

Ottr  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  there  ii 
at  hist  reason  to  believe  the  long-talked-of 
Memorial  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  will 
now  speedily  he  raised.  A meeting  of  the  general 
committee  was  hold  on  the  20th  at  the  Mansion 
House,  Alderman  Cliallis  in  the  chair,  when  the 
following  report,  which  sets  forth  the  course  of 
events,  and  shows  the  difficulties  the  sub-committee 
have  had  to  contend  with,  was  read  : — 

“ In  1855,  when  the  sum  of  5,212/.  had  been  subscribed 
and  paid  in  for  the  erection  of  a ‘ Memorial  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,’  circumstances  occurred  which  led  to 
the  postponement  of  the  proposition.  The  money  was  in- 
vested, and  the  matter  remained  in  abeyance  for  a year. 
In  June  1856,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Booth  and  George  Godwin, 
Esq.,  at  the  requestor  the  executive  committee,  consented 
to  act  as  honorary  secretaries,  and  a sub-committee  was 
appointed  to  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  original  design 
of  the  subscribers, — the  erection  of  a commemorative 
monument  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Various 
obstacles  were  removed,  and  the  then  Chief  Commissioner 
of  her  Majesty's  Works,  now  Lord  Llanover,  undertook, 
so  soon  as  a design  sliould  be  submitted  to  him,  to  decide 
if  a site  in  the  park  could  be  given  for  it.  Advertisements 
and  a circular  were  accordingly  issued,  inviting  artists  of 
all  nations  to  submit  designs  under  certain  stipulations, 
and  these  were  translated  and  published  in  several  foreign 
journals.  In  reply,  twenty-two  models  and  twenty-seven 
drawings  were  sent  in.  With  the  permission  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council,  these  were  exhibited  to  the 
public,  during  five  weeks,  at  the  museum  of  the  depart- 
ment of  art  at  South  Kensington;  the  committee  of  the 
Architectural  Museum  allowing  the  use  of  their  gallery 
for  the  purpose.  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon  (then  Lord 
Goderich),  Lord  Monteagle,  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  Mr.  West- 
macott,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Maclise,  R.A.,  agreed,  on  invita- 
tion by  the  committee,  to  assist  them  in  coming 
to  a decision  on  the  merits  of  the  various  de- 


that  often  seem  to  he  most  healthy.  Like  its  con-  ■ v 


_ _ accordingly  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Chief 

smitps  down  rhiltlrpn  and  Commissioner,  no  longer  Lord  John  Manners,  but 
gener,  dipntneria,  ic  smites  aown  enuoren  ana  | Honourable  Mr.  Fitzroy,  since  deceased ; and  after 
young  people.  It  is  ot  it,  under  the  name  ot  gastinc  • various  interviews,  letters,  and  long  consideration,  the 
fever,  that  we  read  in  the  papers  as  slaying  young  committee  were  informed,  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Com- 

i women  in  isolated  conntry-liouses.  Where  it  is  mlssloner,  that.  Inasmuch  as  aU  nermaneut  structures 
: present  there  will  always  be  found  a choked  water- 

closet  or  an  open  drain. 

The  prejudices  and  superstitions  from  which 
Dr.  Brocklesby  was  enabled  to  disentangle  him- 
' self,  by  the  induction  of  observation  and  experi- 
I ment,  but  which  he  found  potent  for  evil  on  all 
. sides  of  him,  are  by  no  means  extinct  iu  these 
1 days  of  progress  and  enlightenment.  For  instance, 
the  Secretary  for  War  has  recently  published  a 
; series  of  rules  and  the  particulars  of  a process 
;■  which  is  to  be  uniformly  followed  “ in  disinfecting 
. hospital  bedding  and  clothes  used  in  cases  of 
( yelloio  fever,  small-pox,  or  other  contagious  dis- 
} cases,”  The  process  is,  simply,  to  close  the  doors 
1 and  windows,  and  then  to  proceed  to  make  a very 
1 nasty  smell  in  the  room.  Nothing  is  said  about 

ii  incantations  or  weird  dances  to  be  performed 
i around  the  stinking  cauldron.  The  gentlemen  at 


within  the  limits  of  the  Park  were  in  his  opinion  unde- 
sirable, he  could  not  grant  the  permission  they  sought ! 

While  these  negotiations  were  going  on,  the  determi- 
nation to  form  elegantly-adorned  gardens  for  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  on  part  of  the  land  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Commissioners  for  the  Great  Exhibition,  in  South 
Kensington,  was  arrived  at,  and  the  sub. committee  have 
reason  to  believe  that  on  application  being  made  to  the 
proper  authorities  a prominent  and  fitting  site  for  the 
original  design,  modified  to  suit  the  altered  circum- 
stances, would  be  granted,  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  sub-committee  have  thought  it  right  to  lay  this  state- 
ment before  the  general  committee,  and  to  obtain  their 
concurrence  ill  making  application  for  a site  on  the  land 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners.  The  amount  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  is  6,045/.  6s. 

They  entertain  a confident  hope  that  if  this  step  be 
taken,  and  no  fresh  difficulties  intervene,  a memorial  will 
yet  be  raised  creditable  to  the  arts  of  the  country,  and 
satisfactory  to  those  illustrious  and  eminentpersons  who 
carried  out  to  its  successful  issue  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851.  George  Godwin,  Hon.  Sec. 

January,  i860. 


The  Chairman  explained  that,  after  payment  of 
all  expenses,  the  interest  on  the  money  which  had 
been  invested  left  the  amount  in  hand  larger 
than  the  sum  originally  subscribed. 

On  the  motion  of  Colonel  Wilson,  seconded  by 
Mr.  F.  Fuller,  the  Report  was  received  and 
adopted ; and  the  committee  were  empowered  to 
apply  for  a site  on  the  land  named.  Thanks  were 
voted  to  the  chairman  and  suh-committee,  and 
the  meeting  broke  up. 

Application  has  since  been  made  to  the  Council 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  who  have  appointed 
a committee  of  three  to  confer  with  the  promoters 
of  the  Memorial.  The  Royal  Commissioners  have 
also  expressed  their  willingness  to  concur  in  the 
proposed  arrangement. 


STEAM  NAVIGATION. 

A PATER  “ On  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Steam 
Navigation  in  the  Port  of  London,”  by  Mr.  P.  L. 
Simmonds,  was  read  by  that  gentleman  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  25th  January. 
From  the  mass  of  statistics,  of  which  the  paper 
largely  consisted,  we  may  quote  a few  items ; — 

The  total  number  of  steamers  owned  and  regis- 
tered in  the  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  the 
colonies,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1859,  was  1854. 
Loudon,  the  true  empire  city,  stands,  as  might  be 
expected,  at  the  head  of  the  list,  having  a fleet  of 
510  steamers,  of  282,403  collective  tonnage,  and 
68,951  horse  power.  But  many  of  the  steam 
vessels  registered  here  scarcely  belong  to  the 
navigation  of  London,  as  they  sail  from  other 
ports. 

In  1858,  2,254  seagoing  steamers  entered  the 
Thames,  registering  736,365  tons.  Of  these, 
2,200  vessels  and  700,761  tons  were  engaged  in 
the  home  and  foreign  trade,  and  54,  of  35,604 
tons,  in  the  colonial  trade. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1859,  there  were  regis- 
tered in  the  port  of  London, — 

Tons. 

154  steam-vessels  under  50  tons  measuring  4,677 

391  ,,  above  50  ,,  190,588 

545  195,265 

Comparing  other  ports  with  Londom,  from  the 
last  return  of  steamers,  we  find  they  own  respec- 
tively the  following  numbers  : — Liverpool,  210 
vessels,  91,411  tons,  and  21,000  horse-power; 
Glasgow,  161.  vessels,  95,116  tons,  and  25,632 
horse-power;  Shields,  115  vessels;  Newcastle, 
107;  Sunderland,  74;  Hull,  67;  Dublin,  48; 
I^eith,  41;  Bristol,  37 ; Stockton,  34;  Greenock, 
30;  Cork,  29;  Southampton,  27;  Aberdeen,  14; 
and  Dundee,  11. 

Of  the  entire  number  of  British  steamers,  992 
(or  more  than  half)  are  of  iron,  861  of  wood,  and 
one,  the  Rainbow,  of  steel.  1,263  are  propelled 
by  paddles,  589  by  screws,  and  one,  the  Q-reat 
Eastern,  by  combined  paddles  and  screw. 

The  largest  and  the  smallest  steamer  belong  to 
this  port,  the  Great  Eastern,  of  18,915  tons,  and 
the  Disowned,  of  4 tons. 

The  importance  of  steam  transport  to  the 
metropolis  may  he  estimated  by  the  fact  that, 
exclusive  of  the  larger  imports,  the  declared  net 
value  of  the  exports  of  the  produce  of  the  Ignited 
Kingdom,  from  the  port  of  London,  in  1858,  was 
close  upon  29  millions.  Rather  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  whole  of  the  customs  duties  received 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  collected  in  London ; 
for  out  of  the  24,155,852/.  gross  duty  received  in 
1858,  12,332,061/.  was  paid  in  London,  and 
3,622,503/.  in  Liverpool. 

We  own  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies, 
at  the  present  time,  2,239  steamers,  of  488,415 
gross  tonnage. 

The  introduction  of  steel  for  building  vessels  is 
a novelty,  which  dates  in  London  from  1857,  when 
a vessel  was  built  by  Messrs.  Samuda,  Brothers, 
for  the  Russians,  to  be  employed  in  carrying 
troops  on  the  Circassian  rivers,  and  she  answered 
admirably.  The  largest  seagoing  steel  vessel  yet 
built  has  also  been  constructed  by  the  same  firm, 
the  Jason,  of  450  tons  and  120  horse-power./or 
the  Russian  Steam  Navigation  Company.  This 
vessel,  though  built  much  lighter  than  an  ordinary 
iron  vessel,  was  found  to  be  thoroughly  seaworthy 
in  every  respect,  and,  though  a very  light  draught 
vessel,  she  was  found  to  agree  perfectly  in  this 
respect  with  the  original  intention.  Some  small 
steel  gun-boats  have  lately  been  constructed  for 
the  Spanish  Government  by  Messrs.  Rennie  and  by 
Messrs.  Samuda,  and  have  the  peculiarity  of  being 
driven  by  two  screws,  one  at  each  quarter,  the 
shafts  being  supported  by  two  wrought-iron 
brackets,  bolted  through  the  skin  plates.  [As  for 
ourselves,  we  modestly  appropriate  a solitary  one, 
as  already  seen.] 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a very  accurate 
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it  ■ 


Gstinfiate  of  tlie  luiniBer  of  persons  employed  in 
tlie  viirloHs  steamship  Lnildhig  yards  on  the*  river, 
but  tire  following  niny  be  regarded  as  a pretty 
close  approximation  to  the  number  employed, 
varying,  of  course,  -wiUi  the  amount  of  work  on 
baud : — 


The  Thames  Iron  Works  3,000  men 

Samiifla,  Brothers  ] (,oy 

We.srwojul  ami  Baillle  i ‘oon  ” 

J.  Scott  RiissvH  '^„o  ” 

C.  J.  Mare  ami  Co fiiio 

Lanirley  atul  Co ^no  ’ 

JoyceatitlCo 2,in  ” 

G.  Rennie  & Co.  in  the  ship  department  2ti0 


ii.OOO 


The  largest  atoam  traffic  from  London  is  with 
rrunce,  G.M  vessels,  and  lo0,134  tons;  the  next, 
with  IIolliuul,  5n3  vessels,  and  185,490  tons. 

332  steamers,  and 
10o,/G0tona;  .and  the  Hunse  Towns,  296  steamers, 
and  109,806  tons. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  ronijisre  the  steam 
navigation  of  tire  other  prlncipul  ports  of  the 
kingdom  for  the  same  year.  In  Hull  tire  foreign 
entTies  M^re  1,187  vessels,  aiid  357,002  tons-  the 
coasting  entries  677  \-csaels,  and  105,305  tons. 
Ln'crponl,  foreign  enfries,  500  vessels,  of  354  217 
^6;  c»«twi>e,  3,810  vessels,  1,056,073  tons. 
Shnl1inmpt<.n,  fureign  entries,  C21  vessels,  and 
coastwise,  92  vessels,  33,221  tons. 


part  of  Turner’s  career  contnast  strongly  with  those 
to  which  we  have  referred  : more  luminous,  more 
natural 


vvy  ...jiv.i  luiuneu:  uiore  lum 

imaginative,  these  are  less  truthful  in  nauira 
colouring,  and  less  careful  in  detail.  IIow  poeti- 
cal, however,  are  the  fancies,  and  how  wonderfully, 
in  a peculiar  way,  they  are  expressed.  None  can 
dwell  on  these  pictures  without  both  pleasure  and 
in.^truction. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  notice,  while  passing  through 
this  and  other  galleries,  that  in  most  instances 
the  mechanical  execution  promises  that  they  will 
for  long  remain  in  a perfect  condition.  The  crack- 
ing of  the  pigments  which  .so  mucli  disfigures  the 
works  of  UeyaioUls,  and  some  other  masters,  is 
little  seen.  In  this  respect,  the  “ Clioosing  of  the 
Wedding  Gow’ji,”  the  “ Crossing  the  IJrook,”  and 
others  of  the  best  pictures  by  Mulready,  are  useful 
examples  for  the  art  student.  Carefully  glazed  and 
protected  from  varieties  of  temperature,  and  the 
dampness  and  smoke  of  the  ntmosphei-c,  the 
colouring,  in  all  probability,  will  some  centuries 
hence  he  as  bright  as  at  the  present  time.  The 
pictures  by  Webster,  Lance,  aud  several  others 
are  romurkahle  in  this  respect.* 


aavancing  with  another  Wank,  to  push  the  coin 
from  its  sent  iuto  a jian  placed  to  catch  the  pre- 


--  — ...w.w  lAj  c-atou  me  pre- 

cious deposit.  At  the  rate  of  seventy  per  miuute, 
at  each  of  eight  presses,  are  the  blanks  converted 
into  what  may  be  called  prizes,  by  the  coinors  of 
the  Mint;  and  a collar  such  as  we  have  endea- 
voured to  describe  will  mill  many  millions  of 
sovereigns  before  becomiug  unfit  for  use.  Such 
is  the  mystery  of  milling  money.  As  the  art  of 
money-making  is  highly  interesting,  it  is  possible 
that  some  day  we  may  relate  some  moi-e  of  our 
irajiressions  of  the  Mint. 


RAILWAYS  AND  CITY  THOROUGHFARES. 


Tub  applications  to  rarliiiment  for  powers  to 
construct  railways  in  the  City,  or  iifficting  the 


iims,  Loasiwise,  92  vessels,  33,221  tons.  > construct  railways  in  the  City,  or  iifficting  the 
Diiporlauce  of  the  steam  shipping  City,  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  thoughtful 
m f- J *^1''''' country  uju.st  he  I people  inquire  how  the  llioroughjares  will  he 
sGlK\ident,  frnni  the  statistical  details  1 have  laid  , nftbeted  ? Mr.  Hevwood,  the  City  surveyor,  states 
-y'"’  that  have  already  that  “ the  total  area,  Min  the  Oif,/,  scheduled  for 

miute  'vilhin  a few  years  are  many  and  great,  I these  various  in-ojects,  is  about  fiflii.lUree  acres  .- 
‘“"f  P'‘'^l?rcgs  which  expci-i- I the  number  of  public  ways  of  all  classes  to  be 

^«?.f  P’‘--'Vt'«‘l /xpei-ience  may  bring  spanned  by  arches  is  about  secenig-,  and  the  nnin- 

♦4r,.  ndo^ion  of : her  io  he  entirely  ahsorhed  and  kopped  up,  about 

r stor.m,  and  tire  economy  forty-tico,—  ''  — — - ..o’.-i— i i . 


<•  » 1 o'vi.ut,  iinu  me  economy 

01  abd  working,  nro  evidences  of  the  advance 
which  steam  navigation  is  gTadu.illv  making  - and 
the  -o-terprise  of  our  buildew  aud'engmeers  will 
1 am  sure,  always  command  for  us  the  .Miprcnuicv 
in  tins  important  branch  of  the  mercantile 
marmc. 


larger  area  affected  by  new  schemes 


THE  GRAVE  OF  LADY  MORGAN. 

A placed  over  the  remains 

of  tins  gifted  lady  m the  Rrompton  ccnietorv.  It 
consists  of  a flat  slab,  supported  by  six  i.Ulars- 
helow  IS  a block  of  polUla-d  while  marble,  on 
^dueb  IS  -wscribcd  “Sydney  Lady  Morgan,”  and 
the  date  of  her  death  in  April  last.  The  time  of 
her  birth  is  not  mentioned.  Above  the  inscrin- 
tion  13  on  Irish  Iiarp  of  ancient  form  resting 
on  two  volumes,  on  one  of  whlcli  is  wi-rttcfi 

Irish_  Girl,”  on  the  other  “ Fiiince.”  The 
tomb  IS  hacked  by  trees,  wliioh  add  much  to 
Hie  effect.  The  lohsh  ill's  which  line  the  main 
avenue  of  this  cemetery  are  growing  rapidly,  and 
promise,  in  the  couiae  of  a few  ymrs,  io  be  a 
beautiful  feature.  In  laying  out  grounds  of  a 
gravelly  sml,  this  sjieoios  of  tree  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  burial-grounds;  the  dark  foliage 
bedh  harmonizes  with  the  <qhnt  of  the  place,  and 
aids  the  eiicct  ol  the  mouiiuients. 


THE  PICTURES  AT  RROMPTON. 

Ttte  Vernon,  Sheepshanks,  and  Turner  galleries 
of  pictures,  now  afford  an  intellectual  treat.  Here 
■well  lighted^  are  some  of  tire  best  works  of  Land-’ 
SM.',  Mu  ren,iy  Lciili,.,  ami  otl,c.,.  fa„„l  artiata. 
lire  student  of  art  may  trace  the  progress  of 
various  pamteis,  the  variety  of  their  styles  the 
advance  ot  some  towards  perfoolioii  in  the  truth- 

lul  imitation  of  nature,  and  tire  expression  of 
poetic  fmicioa,  and  the  decline  of  others  in  this  re- 
spect. Now,  tire  public  liave  an  opportiinitv  of 
foiming  a true  estimate  of  the  value  of  Turner’s 

gift  to  Uie  nation,  .ami  can  see  how  much  reason 


c-.'-'-J  p-‘  .wa...  aui.v..,cM  o.y  ii 

than  m any  previous  year  since  18JG.” 

It  is  quite  evident  that,  unless  groat  care  be 
taken,  the  “blocks”  of  the  City  will  he  enor- 
mously increased.  and  railways,  instead  of  being  a 
convenience,  will,  in  many  respects,  become  a 
source  of  nuisance.  The  subject  should  be  tho- 
roughly ventilated,  and  the  various  applications 
examined  as  a whole.  The  street  accommodation 
of  London  is  seriously  threntened. 


iS  \ * 1 ’ noiv  inucii  reason 

they  have  to  be  proud  in  having  belonging  to  our 
solmul  ™ juinl,.,..  T;vo  lurge  ruuu.s  arc 


flllcawitlrO-urucr-s  .vorlr. 
painted  pictures,  eomewliufc  feeble,  but  vU  rJ 
markable,  m consequence  of  their  imaflecKd  and 
matter-of-fact  imitation  of  nature.  Those  nic- 
tures,such  as  tire  “Bay  ofBaire,”  the  production 
'I''®  <?5cccuted  with  such  care, 
t )at_  tlrey  will  be  as  lusting  as  some  of  the  most 
admirwl  works  of  the  Fh-mish  school.  How  re- 
markable are  the  cool,  clear,  grey  tints  of  some  of 
these  works.  How  wonderfully  the  daylight  and 
ftv--hncss  of  nntu.o  are  shown  ; how  exqu&te  are 
the  forms,  riien  tlierc  are  pictures  of  a grander 
kind,  such  ns  “ Hannibal  crossing  the  Alps,”  “A 
hnow  btorm  amongst  Mountaius;”  that  wonderful 
representation  of  “A  Shipwreck.”  Look  where 
you  may,  hem-  harmonious  is  the  colouring,  and 
W remarkatde  are  tire  composition  and  arrange- 
moutof  light  and  shade.  The  pictures  of  the  latter 


IIOW  COINS  ARE  MILLED. 

There  are  few  things  on  a small  scale  in  the 
mechanical  way  which  more  puzzle  the  popular 
mind  than  what  is  ciilletl  the  “niiiling  ” on  tire 
edges  oi'  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  Great  Britain 
Everybody  U familiar  with  milled  money;  but 
few  know  how  tire  milling  is  produced.  Tire  very 
ferm,  indeed,  is  likely  to  misleail,  and  the  unin- 
itiated would  niiUirnlly  imuginc  that  each  p.ar- 

ticulur  coin,  with  its  circumference  serrated,  had 

Wen  put  into  a lathe  and  impiTssed  by  a revolving 
“ milling  tool,”  as  are  the  screw  heads  of  mathe- 
matical iiiid  other  instruments.  This,  howevej  is 
far  fiom  being  tire  fact.  The  process  is  much 
more  simple.  We  saw  it  the  other  day  at  the 
Mint,  where  they  are  now  coining  sovereigns  hv 
wholesale,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  and  will  attempt 
briefly  to  describe  it.  ^ 

_ Our  readers  will  perhaps  be  good  onotigb  to 
pic‘ure  to  themselves  u number  of  shankless  brass 
buttons,  winch  have  been  double  gilt  and  bur- 
nished on  both  sides.  They  will  thus  liave  a 
tolerably  correct  idea  of  what,  at  the  Royal  moiiev 
fiictory  aire  known  as  “blanks”  for  sovereigns. 
Ihese  blanks  are  slightly  smaller  in  diam.  ter  than 
hmshed  sovereigns,  and  when  self-acting  ma- 
chrnery  has  carried  forward  one  of  them  to  the 
.mrfuce  of  a die  fixed  in  the  stamping-press  and 
intended  to  imprint  one  side  of  it,  a steel  colhir 
Inch  has  been  bored  out  to  the  precise  size  of  a 
coined  piece,  and  interiorly  milled  in  the  lathe 
rises,  by  force  of  a spring  upon  which  it  rests,  and 
encomp'.sses,  loosely,  the  embryo  coin.  Next 
anolIxT  die,  nflixed  to  the  movcalile  screw  or  iiin 
of  the  press,  descciids  with  much  rapidity  upon 
the  Wank,  which  being  as  soft  as  fire  can  make  it 
inevitably  takes  two  impressions— head  and  tail— 
iVom  the  dies  between  which  it  is  jircssed,  and 
expands  until  it  fits  eery  iighUy  the  milled  collar. 
B-oni  which  It  thus  also  takes  its  oivn  milling, 
l ie  collar  becomes,  therefore,  an  edye  wmhl,  into 
which  the  plastic  metal  is  squeeze  d by  the  solf- 
siime  power,  which  makes  It  copy,  like  scidiiig- wax 
a stamp,  the  engraved  devices  of  tire  tempered 
steel  elms.  ^\  hen  one  blank  has  been  thus  stumped 
and  milled,  tire  collar  is  made  to  descend,  mid 
permit  tire  mechanical  finger  and  thumb,  which  is 


THE  SOUTHERN  OUTFALL  SEWEB 
CONTRACT. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Tite,  in 
answer  to  comments  which  have  bcon  made’ on 
the  diflerence  between  the  tenders  for  the  Southern 
Outfall  Main  Sewer,  282, 550^.,  and  431,715^., 
sliowed  that  such  diflerenees  were  not  uncommon* 
and  said  he  considered  that  it  was  no  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  Board  to  investigate  the  differenoeb 
between  contractors,  or  to  inquire  why  one  con- 
tractor required  431, 000^.  to  do  works  which 
another  firm,  equally  respectable,  was  willing  to 
execute  for  290,000^.  He  conceived  that  all  the 
Board  had  to  do  was  to  see  that  the  -work  was 
properly  executed  according  to  the  contract;  and, 
it  they  were  to  ask  those  gentlemen  why  they 
charged  so  much  more  than  other  contractors,  of 
course  they  would  refuse  to  assign  their  reasons 
for  doing  so. 

lire  amount  of  security  required  for  the  .per- 
formance of  the  contract  was  reduced  from- 
20,000L  tolOjOOOLj  but  Mr.  Brotherhood,  it  is 
stated,  has  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  parties 
willing  to  be  bound  in  that  amount.  A private 
meeting  of  the  Drainage  Committee  Las  beec 
held  to  consider  what  should  be  doue  under  the 
eircumstauees,  and  the  committee  will  report  to. 
the  Board  this  day,  Friday. 


COMPETITION. 

Croydon  Neio  Cemetery  Huildinys. — At  c 
meeting  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  held  last 
week,  the  following  architects  were  named  tc 
prepare  designs  for  the  projected  cbnpels,  lodge, 
ixc.,^  to  be  built  on  the  new  burial-groutid,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  in  our  last  impres- 
sion, viz.  Mr.  Dawson,  Mr.  Henman,  and  Mr. 
Fuller. 


It  IB  HprBc-tioo  cf  the  last-rifttned  Brlists  to  thinly  var- 
e iiiui  after, 

miTv  r.ir  1,  r'"-  to  rub  the  varnish  care- 

lp*17e  >ke«aelic..t.l. 


SOCIETY  OF  FEMALE  ARTISTS. 

The  Lady-painters  hold  their  fourth  exhibition 
m the  gallery  of  tire  New  Water  Colour  Society, 
111  Pall-mall,  and  have  brought  together  317 
drawings  and  two  busts.  Without  being  strik- 
ingly better  than  it  was  last  year,  it  is  at  any 
rate  not  worse.  Fifty-six  of  the  works  are  copies ; 
the  remaiiulor  original  works.  Mrs.  Eliwtbeth 
Murray  lias  several  pictures  of  more  or  less  excel- 
lence; the  principal,  “Adoration  and  Admiration”' 
(185)  sliows  R_ female*  devotee  on  her  knees  before 
a crucifix,  which  is  being  exhibited  to  her.  The 
female  head  and  other  parts  are  exceedingly  well 
painted,  but  tire  position  of  her  lower  limbs  is 
doubtful.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward  sends  two  good  works 
(274)  “ Howard’s  Farew’oll  to  England,”  and  (281) 
“ 8unny  Hours,”  which  includes  some  sunny 
fiiees.  Oil  the  same  screen,  “Five  original 
’Taylor,  in  one  frame 
(288),  deserve  mention.  Miss  Gillies  has  two 
pictures,  “ Waiting  for  tire  return  of  the  Herring. 
Boats”  (130),  and  “Rebokah  at  the  Well”  (196), 
both  works  of  great  merit,  the  latter  especially. 
Mrs.  \alentine  Bartholomew,  who  is  always 
olwrming,  has  several  drawings.  Mrs.  Rayner, 
in  orcliitectural  drawings,  stands  alone;  witnete- 
(90)  “ The  old  Conduit  in  the  Market-place, 
Wells,”  “Canterbury  Cathedral,”  and  several 
others. 

Mrs.  Swift  and  her  daughtei-s,  Miss  Kate  Swift 
and  Miss  G.  fcwift,  are  considerable  exhibitors. 
(48)  “Expectation,”  by  Mrs.  Swift,  is  a very 
charming  head;  and  Miss  Kate  Swift’s  “ Divided 
Interests”  (70)  is  one  of  the  best  pictures  in  the 
collection.  Mrs.  E.  Dimdas  Murray,  who  acts  as 
secretary,  lias  two  pictures,  “ Dysart, -Fifeshire  ”. 
(120),  and  “Entrance  to  the  Kyle  Sku”  (192) 
both  noticeable.  Mrs.  Oliver  has  become  more 
solid  and  precise  in  her  painting.  Mrs.  Withet’e 
flowers  are  admirable,  and  not  less  so  are  those  by 
Miss  Emma  ^\  alter.  If  the  faces  wrere  as  gtiod 
ui  their  way  as  the  lace-collar  in  (G3)  “Olivia 
and  Sophia  in  tiieir  Sunday  finery,”  by  Mrs. 
Mai^nret  Robinifon,  it  would  be  a capital  picture. 
“Gladiolus  and  Geraniums”  (75),  by  Mies  Florence 
i eel ; “ Road  between  Capel  Curig  aiul  Llan- 
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berrls  ” (109),  by  Miss  Gastiviean;  Miss  Baines’s 
enamel,  after  Herbert  (lll)j  “Still  Life,”  by 
Miss  James  (166)  j the  grapes  in  31S  by  Miss  C. 
James;  Miss  Brimmer’s  “Blind  Beggar,”  after 
Dyckmaim  (230) ; all  aid  in  making  it  true  in 
two  senses,  that  an  hour  may  be  spent  pleasantly 
in  the  society  of  Female  Artists. 


THE  WORKS  AT  WALTHAM  ABBEY 
CHURCH. 

There  is  no  place  for  a day’s  excursion,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  more  interesting  to  the 
architect  and  antiquary  than  the  town  of  Waltham 
Abbey,  with  its  church  attributed  to  one  who 
was  the  last  of  tiie  Saxon  kings,  and  other  remains 
of  minor  interest.  Within  a moderate  distance, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  railway,  is  the  town  of 
Waltham  Cross,  which  is  even  better  known  for 
its  principal  relic  of  old  architectural  w'ork,  now 
presenting  little  of  its  original  condition, — though, 
in  “restoration”  and  diflerent  materials,  sufficient 
of  its  original  beautiful  character  aud  details,  to 
make  it  deserving  of  a visit. 

At  Waltham  Abbey'  Churcb  w'orks  of  reparation 
iiav’e  been  in  progress  during  the  past  year,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Burges;  and  others  still 
necessary  are  proposed.  During  the  last  year 
also,  a discussion  has  been  going  on,  and  which  is 
still  continued,  in  the  pages  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  on  the  question  of  the  actual  date  of 
the  earliest  portion  of  the  church,  which  contro- 
versy originated  in  a paper  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman, 
that  we  find  printed  iu  the  second  vohime  of 
“Transactions  of  the  Essex  Archmological  Society,” 
where  also  there  are  some  “Notes”  by  Mr.  E. 
Littler,  accompanied  by  plans  and  other  illustra- 
tions of  the  antiquities  of  the  Abbey  and  the 
town,  and  a note  by  Mr.  W.  Stubbs,  on  tlic  date  of 
the  dedication  of  the  church,  not  altogether  con- 
clusive. 

The  discussion  has  proved  interesting,  and  is 
important  with  reference  to  the  question  of  date 
of  the  earliest  work,  commonly  called  Norman  by 
architects,  the  same  question  to  which  Mr.  Scott 
contributed  some  elucidatory  matter  from  his  ex- 
amination of  the  remains  of  the  Confessor’s  church 
at  Westminster,  in  the  paper  read  at  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  and  recently  printed  by  us. 
As  regards  Waltham  Abbey  Church,  it  being  un- 
doubted that  there  was  a church  by  Harold,  sub- 
stiUited  by  hhn  during  the  Confessor’s  reign,  for  an 
earlier  one,  or  between  1059  andl060;  aud  Mr. 
Freeman  having  .shown  the  probability  of  truth  In 
the  tradition  that  Harold’s  body  was  conveyed  thei-e 
after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  interred ; the 
■question  is  whether  any  of  the  existing  work  is  of 
the  Pre-Norman  period,  or  whether  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  or  Stephen,  when 
it  is  known  that  considerable  works  were  under- 
taken. The  points  of  the  controversy  have  been 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Burges,  in  a succinct  report 
just  about  being  issued,  iu  which  also  we 
find  matter  relative  to  the  dates  of  different  por- 
tions of  the  later  work,  and  to  w'hat  might  have 
been  the  original  arrangement  of  the  plan.,  Mr. 
Burges’s  details,  as  in  reference  to  the  triforium 
and  vaulting  to  the  aisles;  and  his  suggestions 
X'egarding  the  form  of  Harold’s  church,  are  more 
satisfactory  to  us  than  his  restoration  of  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  cross  of  the  church  of  the 
time  of  Henry  I.;  but  we  gladly  avail  ourselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  lay  before  our  readers 
the  illustrations  which  accompany  his- report,  and 
to  furnish  some  further  particulars  of  the  question 
which  is  at  issue.  The  external  elevation  of  the  east 
end,  together  with  one  of  the  two  sectional  views, 
show  the  church  as  it  is  at  prt'sent,  or  the  nave 
which  remains,  of  the  original  structure;  and 
the  plan  will  explain  also  what  have  been  the 
additions  of  fourteenth  century  and  later  date. 
The  other  sectional  view  (with  the  addition  of  the 
lady-chapel)  shows  the  original  arrangement  of  the 
triforium  and  its  decorative  character,  as  well  as 
the  vaulting  of  the  aisles,  as  established  by  disco- 
veries made  in  the  progress  of  the  recent  works. 

Premising  that  the  church  by  Earl  Harold  was 
undoubtedly  a building  of  muohimpoi'tance,  having 
a leaded  roof,  and  decorations  to  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  of  gilt  brass-work,  it  is  to  be  mentioned 
that,  according  to  the  author  of  the  account  "Be 
Inventione  Sancta  Cracis  Walthamensis''  which 
parts  have  been  published  in  the  “ Chroniques 
Avglo-Normandes"  of  M.  Francisque-Michel, 
some  work  of  considerable  importance  was  going 
on  in  the  reign  of  Henry  1.  or  Stephen,  which  ren- 
dered necessary  the  removal  of  the  body  of  Harold. 
Without  deeming  it  safe  to  come  to  any  conclusion 
on  the  subject  whilst  evidence  is  being  brought  to 
“^ght  iu  the  course  of  the  present  works,  Mr. 


Burges  thinks  that  the  repairs  or  rebuilding  in 
Henry  the  First’s  time,  aiid  the  removal  of  the 
body,  may  he  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fact  of 
the  present  building,  that  is  the  ancient  nave, 
being  of  Harold’s  time.  He  says  : — 

“Iti  all  probability  the  same  thing  happened  as  at 
Canterbury,  where  Laiifranc,  a contemporary  of  Harold, 
built  a church  consisting  of  a nave,  transept?,  and  a 
shallow  apsidal  chancel,  tlie  which  latter  a few  y^^ara 
afterwards  was  taken  down,  and  a long  choir  added. 
Thus  at  Waltham,  Ilarolii’s  church  might  have  etidcd 
with  an  apse  immediately  eastward  of  the  present  church, 
or  it  might  have  had  transepts  and  been  continued,  as 
shown  in  the  dotted  line  on  ttie  accompanying  plan. 

Somewhere  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  i.e. 
when  the  author  of  the  De /nuenfi'one  was  writing,  the 
old  apse  was  probably  taken  down  and  a long  choir  with 
aisles,  chapels,  &c.,  added,  the  transepts  (if  any)  being 
likewise  enlarged.  I have  ventured  to  mark  on  the  plan 
an  imaginary  idea  of  this  new  choir,  availing  myself  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  foundations  shown  in  Mr.  Littler's 
plan,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Essex  /VrehEo- 
logical  Society.” 

The  main  point  in  donht  as  to  plan,  would  be 
, the  reasonableness  of  this  conjecture  of  an  apsidal 
form  of  the  east  end  with  chapels;  since  Mr. 
I>ittlcr’s  discoveries,  partly  indicated  on  the  plan 
engraved  (near  the  apse),  would  seem  to  favour 
the  view  of  a different  arrangement. 

Tlic  subsequent  works  of  the  church  and  abbey 
date  from  1177,  when  Henry  11.  remodelled  the 
foundation,  substituting  monks  for  secular  priests. 
The  north  clerestory  of  the  present  church,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  eastern  buys,  and  a ' 
vaulted  building  called  “ the  potato-house,”  which 
is  almost  the  only  relic  of  the  conventual  build- 
ings, may  be  referred  to  this  time.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  it  appears  that  work  of  some  import- ' 
ance  was  completed.  Mr.  Burges  says: — j 

" Tlic  long  Norman  choir  was  not  destined  to  last ' 
long,  for  Matthew  Paris  tells  us  that  in  1242  ■ the  church  : 
of  the  canons  at  Waltham  was  solemnly  dedicated.'  I 
This  dedication,  which  implies  that  some  important  part  ' 
of  the  church  had  been  rebuilt,  could  nut  apply  to  the  j 
nave,  for  we  know  that  it  remains  nearly  in  the  same  I 
state  as  it  was  left  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century ; it; 
must  therefore  have  been  the  choir,  which  had  been  either  ' 
reconstructed  or  so  altered  that  a new  consecration  had  j 
become  necessary.”  I 

This,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  ground  for  j 
believing  that  the  fimudations  discovered  by  Mr.  I 
Littler,  which  would  seem  to  he  those  of  a square-  I 
ended  choir,  were,  at  the  eastern  e.xtremity  at  j 
least,  those  entirely  of  work  of  the  time  of  I 
Henry  111.;  the  principal  Norman  choirs  having 
apsidal  termination.  I 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  a fine  western  end 
was  added ; and  in  the  two  westernmost  bays,  the 
nave  arches  and  triforium  were  thrown  into  one 
composition,  and  pointed  arches  substituted  for 
original  circular  arches  — the  vaulting  of  the 
aisles,  which  had  pushed  out  the  side  walls,  being 
destroyed.  A strong-framed  strut,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  put  up  at  that  time,  to  prevent  acci- 
dent, still  remains.  Tlie  Lady  Clnipel  on  the 
south  side,  is  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Its 
west  window  had  a double  plane  of  tiacery.  Be- 
low the  chapel  is  a crypt.  Later  in  the  reign, 
a window  of  four  lights  was  inserted  in  tiio  north 
aisle  of  the  nave ; and  something  was  done  to  the 
Abbey  buildings  — portions  of  the  work  having 
afterwards  been  inserted  in  the  west  tower.  Of 
the  fifteenth  century,  there  is  a window  in  the 
north  aisle.  Iu  the  next  century,  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries,  the  choir  and  transepts 
were  destroyed,  the  nave,  as  belonging  to  the 
parishioners,  being  left.  Tbe  present  western 
tower  was  built  in  the  time  of  tiueen  Mary,  out 
of  materials  procured  from  the  remains  of  the 
central  tower,  and  others. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  year,  the  area  of  the 
church  was  found  filled  with  pews,  and  furnished 
with  two  western  galleries,  and  with  another 
gallery  on  tbe  south  ; the  majority  of  the  original 
windows  on  the  north  side  had  been  cut  away, 
and  large  square  ones  had  been  inserted;  the 
columns  were  cracked  and  split,  and  also  injured 
by  the  beams  of  the  galleries;  and  there  was  a 
low-pitched  roof  above  a plaster  ceiling,  A porch 
had  been  added  on  the  south  ; and  the  tracery  of 
the  windows  of  the  chapel  had  been  destroyed, 
its  walls  covered  with  plaster  in  imitation  of 
rustic  work,  and  the  interior  converted  into  a 
school-room.  The  western  doorway  and  western 
end  of  the  south  aisle  hail  been  restored,  however, 
under  Mr.  Poynter’s  direction. 

The  whitewasli  and  plaster  have  been,  or  are 
being,  removed  internally  aud  externally,  through- 
out the  church ; and  the  pillars  and  clerestory 
repaired.  All  the  pews  and  galleries  have  been 
removed ; oak  seats  of  appropriate  character  are 
being  constructed  by  Mr.  Burrell,  of  Norwich; 
and  a contract  is  entered  into  for  lowering  the 
pavement  of  the  church,  to  show  the  bases  of  the 
pillars.  Before  the  church  can  be  fit  for  the 
religious  service,  it  is  considered  necessary  that 


the  whole  north  wall  aud  windows,  and  parts  of 
the  south  aisle,  should  be  repaired,  besides  what  is 
necessary  for  the  lighting  and  heating. 

Other  works,  however,  of  great  importance,  are 
advised.  Eut  “Restoration”  is  deprecated:  no 
old  work  would  be  destroyed : new  work  would  be 
added  only  when  necessary,  aud  then  only  in  such 
manner  as  to  be  distingnisbable  i'rora  the  old  work. 
For  the  whole,  it  is  estimated  that  -1,0007.  will  be 
required.  It  is  not  contemplated  to  restore  the 
vaulting  or  filling-in  of  the  trilbrinm ; but  the 
plaster-ceilings  would  probably  be  removed,  and 
the  ceiliug-joists  covered  with  boarding — decorated, 
perhaps,  in  manner  similar  to  the  work  which 
thexR  is  at  Peterborough.  New  doors;  the  re- 
moval of  the  south  porch,  aud  substitution  of  a 
penthouse,  as  shown  in  the  view ; plastering  to  the 
ruhble-work}  a new  east  end  aud  window,  in  the 
style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  prefei’able  to 
an  attempt  at  restoration  of  the  Norman ; a 
vestry  formed  of  the  materials  of  the  so-called 
“potato-house”  removed;  extensive  repairs  to 
the  exterior  of  the  southern  clerestory;  reinstate- 
ment of  the  original  flint  and  stone  work  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower,  as  shown  iu  old  prints  : 
considerable  works,  structural  and  decorative,  at 
the  Lady  Chapel;  and  a drain  round  the  church 
and  water-pipes,  are  considered  as  needed. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  enter  further  into 
the  interesting  question  of  tlie  date  of  the  early 
Norman  work  unless  by  quoting  Mr.  Burges’s 
summary  of  the  points  of  the  controversy. 
Mr.  Freeman,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  say, 
holds  that  there  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  style,  and 
an  Anglo-Norman  style,  the  one  contemporary  with 
tlie  other ; that  there  are  Saxon  buildings  later 
than  1066,  and  Norman  buildings  earlier;  and 
that  Waltham  Church  is  a Norman,  though  an 
early  building.  Much  of  the  question,  as  in  other 
cases,  has  been  supposed  to  turn  upon  the  manner 
of  execution  of  masonry,  whether  with  chisel  or 
axe;  though,  in  such  cases,  taking  the  nature  of 
the  tool  as  settled,  does  not  make  clear  the  fact 
that  work  done  with  the  axe  was  necessarily  rude, 
and,  therefore,  early ; and  it  is  maintained  in 
favour  of  the  early  date,  at  Waltham,  that  there 
is  nothing  that  could  not  have  been  executed  with 
the  axe.  Mr.  Burges  s.iys  : — 

“The  following  are  among  tlie  principal argumentsused 
against  the  presumption  that  the  nave  of  the  church  is  the 
; work  of  Harold;— 

I 1.  TImt  the  architecture  is  far  more  ornamented  than 
0117  building  couteinporancoua  with  Harold,— such  as  the 
remains  of  Edward  the  Confessor’s  Abbey  at  Westminster; 
the  lower  part  of  the  west  front  of  the  Abbaye  aux 
Homines,  Caen,  built  by  William  the  Conqueror ; and  the 
chapel  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

2.  That  the  common  practice  of  those  times  was  to 
build  a choir,  and  to  consecrate  that,  leaving  the  nave, 
&c.,  to  be  built  by  the  piety  of  succeeding  generations. 

3.  Tiiat  an  obscure  passage  in  the  I)e  Im-entione  Sl(r. 
Crucis  would  imply  that  the  church  {tcclesiu)  was  rebuilt 
somewhere  in  Henry  I.  or  Stephen’s  time,  when  there  was 
occasion  to  move  Harold’s  liody. 

4.  That  there  are  sundry  joinings  of  masonry  and  differ- 
ences in  detail,  which  would  imply  that  the  two  eastern- 
most bays  arc  of  a dliferent  date  from  the  rest  of  the 
work. 

To  this  it  has  been  replied ; — 

] . That  the  richness  of  a building  is  no  certain  criterion 
of  its  date,  and  that  there  is  no  portion  of  tbe  ornament 
that  could  not  be  done  witii  an  axe ; whereas  at  St.  Bat- 
tholomew’s,  .Smith tleld,  time  of  Henry  I.,  there  are  mould- 
ings which  must  have  been  done  with  the  chisel. 

2.  That  the  practiceof  building  and  consecrating  a choir 
first  of  all,  was  generally  coollned  to  the  monastic 
churches,  hut  would  nut  equally  apply  to  secular  ones, 
more  especially  to  those  built  by  one  wealthy  person ; and 
there  is  every  reason  to  bedeve  that  Ed  ward  the  Confessor 
completed  his  church  at  Westminster ; why  not  Harold  at 
Waltham  ? 

3.  That  the  obscure  passage  from  the  De  Inventione 
proves  nothing  beyond  tbe  fact  that  some  rebuilding  took 
place  in  the  time  of  Henry  I. ; but  it  by  no  means  implies 
that  the  nave  was  the  part  reconstructed ; on  the  con- 
trary, it  would  rather  point  to  the  choir,  where  the  body 
of  Harold  was  no  doubt  interred. 

4.  That  it  is  very  true  that  there  are  sundry  breaks  in 
the  work  at  the  second  pillar  from  the  east  end,  but  it  is 
very  doubtiul  whether  the  two  bays  in  que.-tiou  are  earlier 
than  the  rest  of  the  work  ; on  the  contrary,  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  them  later. 

To  sum  up,  although  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the 
arcliitecture  of  the  nave  of  Waltham  more  resembles  the 
work  of  the  time  of  Henry  1.  than  that  of  those  very  few 
remains  of  bmldings  contcmporaiy  with  Harold,  still  it 
is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  Harold  might 
have  built  it,  and  there  is  no  distinct  proof  to  the  con- 
trary.” 

Many  curious  features  in  tlie  masonry  have  been 
lately  cliscoveretl.  With  the  ret'erenco  to  tliesc  we 
must  be  content,  and  will  merely  add,  as  we  are 
requested,  that  subscriptions  towards  the  work 
are  received  by  Messrs.  Fuller,  Banbury,  Co., 
of  Lombard-street,  the  Rev.  James  Francis,  in- 
cumbent, and  members  of  tbe  committee;  and  add 
the  expression  of  our  wish  that  so  interesting  a 
relic  as  tbe  church  of  Walthuvu  Abbey,  may  be 
preserved  as  an  illustration  of  passages  most  in- 
teresting in  our  history,  and  a link  of  which  the 
exact  place  will  no  doubt  be  shortly  fixed,  iu  the 
chain  of  progress  of  our  architecture. 
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WALTHAM  ABBEY  CilUHOII. 


I 


Section  and  View  of  the  Church  : 185l>. 


^ skoichg  the  probable  appearance  before  the  alterations  in 
the  Fourteenth  Century, —but  with  addition  of  the  Lady-Chapel. 


Fxlenial  Elevation  of  Ihe  East  End : 1859. 


Ground-plan, 


A.  Nave. 

B.  Presumed  Choir,  temp.  Henry  I.  or 

Stephen. 

C.  Lady  Chapel. 

D.  Modern  Porch. 

E.  Tower,  Irmp.  Philip  and  Mary. 


REFERENCES  TO  THE  GROUND-PLAN. 

The  dotted  lines  show  the  presumed  e.vtent  of  Harold’s  Church. 
a a a.  Norman  Windows. 

b.  Norman  South  Door.  I 

c e c.  Decorated  Windows,  early  fourteenth  I 
century. 

d.  Ditto,  late  fourteenth  centur}'. 

e.  West  Doorway,  early  fourteenth  century.  ( 


f.  Perpendicular  W’indow. 

g.  West  Window  of  Lady  Chapel,  with  two 

planes  of  Tracery. 

h.  Staircase  to  Tower. 

k.  Staircase  to  Room  over  Porch,  now  de- 
stroyed. 


KIOSK  FOR  THE  VICEROY  OF  EGYPT, 
The  kiosk  for  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  of  whicli 
we  give  a view,  bos  been  constructed  in  London, 
and  is  still  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  It  is  intended  for 
erection,  as  we  understand,  at  Kafreiiais.  It  will 
stand  at  some  distance  in  the  water,  the  depth  of 
wliich  is  60  feet  at  its  highest  rise,  and  30  feet  at 
the  fall,  _ The  foundations  are  of  cast-iron  cylin- 
ders, which  will  be  deeply  imbedded  in  the  sand, 
and  will  be  raised  about  8 feet  above  the  highest 
water-mark.  On  tlie  top  of  these  are  to  be  laid 
girders,  for  supporting  the  platform,  which  is  of 
a circular  form,  and  measures  120  feet  in  diameter. 
Projecting  from  the  outer  ring  of  cylinders  are 


brackets,  on  which  the  balcony  rests.  The  form 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  building  is  that  of  a cross. 
It  has  _hve  domes : the  largest,  which  is  in  the 
centre,  is  surmounted  by  a crescent. 

The  bath  is  to  be  suspended  from  the  centre  of 
dome  by  an  ornamented  chain,  which  will  pass 
along  the  top  over  concealed  pulleys,  and  then  be 
attached  to  winding  machinery— the  object  beine 
to  suit  the  level  of  the  bath  to  that  of  the  water 
of  the  JS'ilej  and,  in  order  to  enter  the  bath  at 
any  level,  there  will  he  a square  well-staircase  sur- 
rounding the  hath  space,  which  apace  will  he 
inclosed  below  the  building,  and  under  the  water,  I 
by  rough  plate  glass  jalousies.  The  various  rooms  ' 


will  be  lighted  in  the  daytime  by  windows  with 
glass  casements,  provided  with  louvres,  to  shade 
off  the  suuj  but  at  night  they  will  be  illuminated 
by  chandeliers  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  The 
four  small  projecting  portions  of  the  building  are 
to  he  fitted  up  as  divans.  The  main  part  of  the 
building  is  of  iron  and  glass,  but  the  interior  will 
be  lined  with  plastering,  and  have  decorations  of 
appropriate  diameter. 

From  the  shore  to  the  kiosk  there  will  be  a 
platform,  supported  by  columns  similar  in  charac- 
ter to  the  building  itself.  There  will  also  be  a 
landing-stage,  with  stairs  for  the  aceommodatioa 
of  parties  entering  from  the  Kile, 
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AN  ESCAPE  FOR  WORKHOUSE  GIRLS. 

A PBOPEB  and  sufficiently  extensive  means  of 
disposing  of  the  children  roared  as  paupers  in  the 
worlthouses  of  the  metropolis  and  large  cities 
would  iindoubtcdly  cause  a great  decrease  of 
pauperism  and  erinre.  The  training  of  the  work- 
houses  does  not  well  fit  the  young,  particularly  of 
the  female  sex,  for  study  and  useful  employment 
in  after  life. 

As  regards  the  girls  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  these  places,  but  a small  portion  continue 
steadily  in  domestic  service;  and  they  return, 
to  the  great  cost,  in  several  ways,  of  the  pai’ishes. 
On  summer  evenings  groups  of  young  females, 
of  the  ages  of  from  15  to  20  years,  may  be 
seen  in  the  workhouses  exhibiting  the  most 
abandoned  language  and  conduct.  Many  of 
these  young  women  are  driven  into  the  streets, 
become  inmates  of  the  prisons,  and  spread  to  a 
wide  extent  a Large  amount  of  contamination. 
A better  class  of  persons, — those  who  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  pauperism, — should  be  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  and  manage  the  training 
of  both  boys  and  girls  than  are  now  usually 
employed. 

Ihe  additional  charge  would  in  the  end  prove 
a saving.  At  present,  however,  it  is  certain  that 
affairs  in  this  respect  are  far  from  being  satis- 
factory. We  have  before  directed  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  are  glad  to  notice  that  the 
ladies  of  the  Workhouse  Visiting  Society,  of  which 
Miss  Burdett  Coxitts  and  Miss  Louisa  Twining 
are  members,  have  endeavoured  to  form  a Female 
Home  for  workhouse  girls  above  the  age  of  16, 
vvhere  they  could  be  properly  trained  for  service, 
either  at  home  or  in  the  colonies,  as  an  inter- 
mediate step  between  the  workhouse  and  a 
domestic  home.  It  appears  that  the  ladies  above 
mentioned  having  suggested  the  great  need  of 
such  an  institution  to  several  of  the  metropolitan 
parish  authorities,  found  that  the  Poor  Law  Board 
consider  that  such  a plan  is  illegaU  It  is  im- 
practicable therefore,  except  fresh  power  be  given 
by  Parliament  to  open  such  Homes.  It  will 
surprise  and  grieve  xnany,  who  have  considered 
this  subject,  that  such  should  be  the  case.  We 
trust,  however,  that  measures  will  before  long  be 
taken  to  enable  those  who  are  anxious  to  do  so,  to 
try  this  important  experiment. 


and  broken  up,  from  previous  mining  operations, 
to  a much  greater  extent  than  could  have  been 
anticipated.  The  crown  was  kept  sufficiently  high 
to  allow  of  the  ground  being  excavated  without 
interfering  with  the  original  tunnel.  The  cllle, 
for  the  support  of  the  bars,  were  placed  3 feet 
above  the  crown  of  the  small  tunnel,  and  rested 
upon  it  and  the  material  forming  the  sides.  A 
portion  of  the  masonry  between  the  cills  was  then 
removed,  and  the  excavation  for  the  side  walls  was 
proceeded  with.  The  working  by  shafts  being 
afterwards  dispensed  with.  It  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  obtain  another  ‘‘face’'  to  work  at,  to 
break  through  the  original  tunnel.  A man-hole, 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  a mmer,  was  made 
through  the  soffit  of  the  arch,  and  this  was  carried 


at  the  end  of  February.  In  the  course  of  this 
spring  the  line  from  Madrid  to  the'Escurial  will 
have  its  earthworks  completed.  Contracts  have 
been  let  to  parties  at  Agen  to  construct  the  four 
tunnels  between  Tolosa  and  Legorreta. 

An  experiment  has  been  just  made  on  the 
Barcelona  and  Saragossa  Railway  of  a new  railway 
break,  the  invention  of  Don  Agostin  Castellvi  de 
Moliiis  de  Rey.  A train  at  lull  speed  was  stopped 
in  twenty  yards  without  any  shock. 

The  following  are  some  details  as  to  the  state  of 
the  works  at  the  tunned  under  the  Alps  on  the 
Victor  Emmanuel  R.ailway  : — The  necessary  build- 
ings for  the  Bardon6che  end  of  the  tunnel  are 
nearly  completed.  They  are  of  very  largo  pro- 
portions. The  same  works  have  been  erected  at 


up  mitil  tlio  heailmg  was  reacleil;  tlie  ordinary  | Ihe  Modaiie,  or  Savoy  end,  but  of  a totaUy 
method  of  tunnelling  being  then  adopted.  Tbe  ) diilerent  design.  Within  the  last  two  months,  at 
oills  were  supported  hy  two  upright  props,  passed  Eardoneche,  2,000,000  of  bricks  have  been  made, 
tbrougl.  tbe  baunebes  of  the  old  tunnel,  and  by  I Tbe  heading  is  being  driven,  as  we  have  before 
raking  stmts,  or  stays.  After  tbe  excavation  bud  ; stated,  from  each  end,  liy  tbe  ordinary 
been  comnleted  tn  flip  IpvpI  nf  flip  pin  onU  fv.p'  o.->r,  i ,i  i *'  . , 


been  completed  to  the  level  of  the  cill,  and  the 
materials  bad  been  removed,  the  arch  and  side 
walls  were  taken  down,  and  the  excavation  at  the 
sides  proceeded  with.  Small  cills  were  placed 
about  halfway  down  the  side  walls,  to  carry  the 
props  supporting  the  ends  of  tbe  first  cill,  and 
these  again  were  propped  from  below,  as  the 
material  was  removed.  A back  cill,  to  assist  in 
carrying  the  crown  bars,  and  a framing,  culled  by 
the  minors  a “ Horse-head,”  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure on  the  cills,  were  also  frequently  used. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  works  in  June, 
1855,  to  their  completion  in  November,  1856, 


820  metres  have  thus  been  carried  on  with  arch 
sheeting  to  about  two-tbirds  of  that  length. 

A French  review,  “ La  Libre  Recherche,”  pub- 
lished at  Brussels,  gives  us  the  following  details 
on  the  Italian  railways Up  to  the  present 
time  1,757  kilometres  are  completed;  2,339  are 
in  construction ; 634  kilometres  have  been  conceded 
to  companies,  and  329  kilometres  have  been 
decreed.  In  ten  years  hence,  5,000  kilometres  wDl 
have  been  completed,  which  will  give  at  the  rate 
of  one  kilometre  for  every  53  square  kilometres  of 
territory,  about  tbe  same  proportion  as  exists  in 
France,  and  more  than  in  Austria,  where  there  is 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  January  24,  Mr.  Bidder,  president,  in  the 
chair,  the  paper  read  was  a “Description  of  the 
Works  and  Mode  of  Execution  adopted  in  the 
Construction  and  Enlargement  of  the  Lindal 
Tunnel,  on  tbe  Fuimuss  Railway,”  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Stileman. 

It  was  stated,  that  the  Furness  Railway,  of 
which  Messrs.  McClcan  and  Stileman  were  the 
engineers,  had  been  principally  projected  for  tbe  ' 
conveyance  of  minerals.  In  August  1854,  it  was 
decided  to  w'iden  the  line,  and  to  enlarge,  or  open 
cut,  the  Lindal  tunnel.  The  latter  alternative 
was  entertained,  in  case  it  should  be  considered 
necessary  to  resort  to  that  plan,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  regular  passage  of  the  trains  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ^vo^ks.  But  as  it  was  found  that  the 
cost  would  be  doubled,  it  was  determined  to  en- 
large tbe  tunnel;  the  tender  of  Mr.  William 
Trcdwell  being  accepted  for  that  purpose. 

The  original  tunnel  was  563  yards  in  length ; 
of  which  176  yards  were  in  solid  rock,  and  387 
yards  in  loose  material,  lined  with  sandstone, 
rubble  masonry.  The  contract  price  for  the  por- 
tion in  solid  rock  was  6?.  per  lineal  yard,  giving 
about  6s.  2d.  per  cubic  prd,  and  for  the  part  that 
was  lined  15/.  10s.  per  lineal  yard.  The  length  of 
the  enlarged  tunnel  was  reduced  to  460  lineal 
yards;  of  which  123  yards  were  in  solid  limestone 
rock,  and  337  yards  in  loose  material,  lined  with 
fitted  limestone  rubble,  2 feet  to  3 feet  in  thick- 
ness, set  in  Aberthaw  lime  mortar,  the  stone  being 
obtained  from  the  adjacent  cuttings.  The  addi- 
tional cost  of  that  part  of  the  tunnel  which  was  in 
rock  amounted  to  21/.  48.  per  lineal  yard,  and  of 
the  portion  which  was  lined  to  38/.  per  lineal 
yard. 

The  tunnel  was  increased  in  width  equally  on 
each  side  of  the  existing  single-line  tunnel,  the 
level  of  the  rails  remaining  the  same.  The  works  ■ 
of  enlargement  were  commerced  in  June,  1855,  at 
No.  3 old  shaft.  This  was  widened,  and  divided 
down  the  centre,  so  that  it  could  be  worked  as  two 
separate  shafts, — one  in  connection  with  each  side 
of  the  old  tunnel.  Top  headings  were  driven  for 
short  distances,  at  the  proper  levels,  above  the 
existing  tunnel,  when  tbe  material  was  found  to 
consist  of  dry,  hard  clay,  and  gravel.  It  was  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  ground  had  become  set 
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nearly  seven  thousand  five  hundred  passenger  . only  one  kilometre  of  railway,  for  every  80  kUo- 
trams  passed  through  the  tunnel,  without  the ' metres  of  imperial  territory.  The  Italian  state 
slightest  casualty  to  either  description  of  train,  or  , possessing  the  greatest  length  of  raUway  cominu- 
. character  to  any  indi-  uication  is  Piedmont ; whereas  in  1848  it  had  no 

railways.  Those  least  gifted  with  railways  are 
the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  states.  In  the  course 
of  1860,  the  Piedmontese  group  will  he,  on  the 
one  hand,  united  to  Stradella  by  the  Central 
Italian  railway,  which  will  itself  rejoin,  at  Pistoja, 
the  Tuscan  railway  group,  and  will  unite  Plaisaiice 
with  Bologna  : on  the  other  hand,  the  Piedmontese 
lines  already  nearly  in  complete  communication 
with  the  Lombardo-Venetian  railways  will  be 
placed  in  communication  with  the  Austrio-Ger- 
manic  group  at  Rabresina,  when  the  section  which 
traverses  the  valley  of  the  Tagliamonto  and  the 
Isonzo  will  be  terminated.  When  the  tunnels  of 
the  Col  de  IVajus  and  of  Luemanier  will  have 
been  completed,  Genoa  will  be  nearer  Geneva  and 
Constance  than  are  Marseilles,  Trieste,  or  Venice.” 

The  Orleans  railway  company  has  just  opened 
for  public  traffic  the  section  of  Moutlu^on  to 
Moulins.  M.  Didion,  chief  director  of  the  com- 
pany,  presided  at  the  inauguration,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  two  other  directors. 


NEWPORT  BOROUGH  SURVEYOR. 

Ax  a recent  meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  there 
were  in  attendance  the  following  candidates  se- 
lected from  between  forty  and  fifty  : — Mr.  W,  A. 
Dixon,  Newport;  Mr.  Gordon,  Stratford;  Mr. 
Barry,  Liverpool ; Mr.  Fox,  Bristol;  Mr.  Conyers 
Kirby,  Gloucester.  These  gentlemen  were  sever- 
ally introduced  to  the  Board,  and  questioned  as  to 
their  qualifications.  In  the  discussion  which  en- 
sued, a question  arose  as  to  pupils  being  allowed 
the  surveyor,  and  it  was  debated  at  some  length. 
Mr.  Lyne  moved,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Phillips  seconded, 
“That  the  surveyor  be  allowed  one  pupil  at  a 
time.”  An  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, and  Mr.  Morgan  seconded  it,  “That  the 
surveyor  be  permitted  to  take  no  pupils.”  The 
amendment  was  lost,  only  six  hands  being  held  up 
in  its  favour.  Tbe  resolution  was  then  declared 
to  be  carried.  It  was  agreed  to  submit  the  whole 
five  names  to  the  Council  at  once,  then  to  strike 
off  the  lowest,  and  so  on  until  one  candidate 
shoixld  obtain  a majority  of  the  votes  of  tbe 
members  present.  Ultimately  Mr.  Conyers  KiiLv 

was  declared  elected. 


FOREIGN  ENGINEERING  WORKS. 

The  concession  of  tbe  railway  from  Quintanilla 
de  las  Torres  to  the  mines  of  Orbo  has  been 
adjudged  without  any  subvention  to  Don  Santos 
Gaudarillas. 

Tbe  contract  for  the  works  of  the  fortifications 
of  Antwerp  has  been  adjudicated  to  tbe  firm  of 
J . Powell  & Co.,  called,  “ La  Corapaguie  Generale 
des  Matcriels  de  Chemins  de  Fer.” 

The  works  of  the  line  from  Maestricht  to  Liege 
are  to  commence  at  once,  inasmuch  as  tbe  plans 
have  been  apimoved  of  by  the  Government.  Tbe 
contract  has  been  let  to  a general  contractor,  and 
tbe  land  is  being  settled  for. 

The  Spanish  journals  announce  that  M.  Sala- 
manca, to  whom  the  concession  of  the  Portuguese 
lines  has  been  granted,  has  formed  a company  to 
carry  them  on.  Among  stranger  capitalists  figure 
the  names  of  the  Count  de  Morny,  MM.  Chatelus, 
Delahante,  and  other  founders  of  the  ancient 
Grand  Central  of  France,  which  has  been  merged 
into  other  lines. 

M.  Lalanne,  enginecr-in-ebief  and  director  of 
tbe  works  of  the  Northern  Spanish  Railway,  is  at 
this  moment  visiting  the  whole  line  to  give  fresh 
impulse  to  the  works.  The  transport  of  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  rails  now  lying  at  the  port  of 
Santander  can  only  proceed  slowly  by  the 
Isabella  II.  Railway,  on  account  of  the  gap  which 
yet  exists  on  that  line  between  Morunca  and 
Barcenas.  Consequently,  tbe  permanent  way  of 
the  Northern  line  will  experience  some  delay.  The 
rails  are  laid  between  Valladolid  and  Palazueloe: 
the  section  from  Valladolid  to  Alar  ^is  to  be  open 


WORKMEN’S  INSTITUTE  AND  BENEFIT 
CLUB,  EUSTON-ROAD. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  club  was  held  in 
the  recently  finished  room  of  the  institute,  239, 
Euston-road.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
tbe  lion.  George  Byng,  member  for  Middlesex, 
and  tbe  following  gentlemen,  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  institute,  were  on  the  plat- 
form, viz. H.  E.  Gurney,  Esq.;  W.  A.  Wilkin- 
son, Esq.;  Jervoise  Smith,  Esq.;  St.  Leger  Glyn, 
Esq.;  John  Lubbock,  Esq.;  and  G.  J.  Bowyer,  Esq.; 
also  tbe  Rev.  Canon  Dale,  the  vicar  of  tbe  parish: 
and  the  body  of  the  room  was  filled  with  workmen. 
After  the  Rev.  Canon  Dale  and  the  chairman  had 
spoken, 

Mr.  W.  A.  Wilkinson  addressed  the  meeting  on 
the  importance  of  life  assurance,  which,  he  said, 
necessitated  savings;  adverted  to  the  benefits 
offered  by  this  club,  the  payments  for  which  were 
as  low  as  possible  compatible  with  soundness.  To 
ensure  this,  he  added,  the  best  authorities  had 
been  consulted  in  forming  this  club,  which  would 
secure  a certain  provision  for  those  belonging  to  it. 

Mr.  Jervoise  Smith  followed  the  last  speaker  at 
some  length,  explanatory  of  the  objects  and  the 
origin  of  the  institute,  the  principal  features  of 
which,  he  said,  were  the  benefit  club,  affording 
relief  in  sickness  and  old  age;  reading-rooms, 
libraries,  rooms  for  lodgings,  and  houses  of  call  for 
those  out  of  work;  a guarantee  fund,  applicable 
for  additional  relief  in  cases  of  accident;  no  en- 
trance fees ; and,  moreover,  the  rules  and  tables 
were  compiled  from  the  statistics  of  five  leading 
nsBurauce  offices,  and  certified  respectively  by  Mr. 
Tidd  Pratt,  the  registrar,  and  Mr.  Tucker,  the 
actuary. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Gurney,  in  the  course  of  some  obser- 
vations, offered,  with  a view  to  afford  a little 
relaxation  to  tbe  members  of  the  club,  to  afford 
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them  in  the  summci*  (month  of  June)  a trip  to  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  refreshment  there. 

Mr.  Bowyer,  in  acknowledging  a vote  of  thanks 
to  him  as  organizer  of  the  club,  wished  to  correct 
a report  as  to  the  origin  of  the  club.  It  had  been 
said  that  it  was  a masters’  movementj  but  this  he 
distinctly  refuted,  as  it  sprang  directly  from  a 
deputation  to  him  of  workmen,  who  having  con- 
vinced him  of  the  want  of  such  a chib,  he  made  it 
known  to  Mr.  Gurney,  who  munificently  promised 
fifty  guineas  and  his  further  support  in  aid  thereof. 


SOCIAL  BRIDGES. 

LIBRARIES. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  “social  bridges,” 
in  the  building  of  which  we  have  helped,  are  duly 
fulfilling  the  task  that  devolves  on  them.  Not 
only  in  the  by-lanes  of  this  great  metropolis  is  a 
desire  manifested  for  improvement,  but  the  work- 
ing classes  generally  are  making  advances  in  the 
social  status,  which  claim  the  respect  of  all  who 
have  the  progress  and  well-being  of  this  example- 
setting  nation  at  heart.  In  our  present  number 
we  record  the  opening  meeting  of  a Workmen’s 
Institute  and  Benefit  Club,  attended  by  members 
of  Parliament,  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  bankers, 
and  others  of  the  higher  classes,  while  a large 
number  of  workmen  kept  them  company,  and  paid 
the  utmost  attention  to  what  was  said.  Social 
science  meetings  are  being  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  with  equal  success;  and  though  in  many 
instances  the  initiative  is  taken  by  gentlemen  of 
influence,  we  see  that  the  working  population  are 
exerting  themselves  in  the  right  direction,  and 
self-improvement  is  eagerly  sought.  We  noticed 
some  time  since  the  means  afforded  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  Messrs.  Cox  and  Wyman,  the 
printers,  of  Great  Queen-street,  where  an  excellent 
lilirary  is  established.  At  a meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers, lately,  in  the  course  of  an  address,  the  com- 
mittee prided  themselves  on  the  fact  that  they 
had  seen  so  early  the  desirability  of  such  institu- 
tions, and  that  other  establishments  had  made 
inquiries  of  them,  and  w'ere  taking  steps  to 
follow  in  their  path ; and  quoted  from  our 
Oliristmas  number  a remark  that  “ everywhere 
now — in  printing-offices,  in  great  libraries,  and 
even  in  the  homes  of  the  Innnhlest  labonrer,  the 
ghost  of  our  old  friend  Caxton  flits  pleasantly 
about,  suggesting  wholesome  thought  and  mate- 
rial for  the  dill’usion  of  knowledge.” 

The  chairman  then  proceeded  to  show,  that 
wherever  libraries  had  been  founded,  the  most 
favourable  anticipations  had  been  realized.  Oper- 
atives had  consecrated  their  spare  moments,  and 
jotted  down  the  experiences  of  their  practical 
lives,  printers  being  always  to  ho  found  among 
the  competitors.  Such  were  some  of  the  results 
of  libraries  and  rightly-directed  leisure,  foretold 
by  Cowper,  who  said, — 

“ Behold  in  these  what  leisure  hours  demand, — 
Amusement  and  true  knowledge  hand  in  hand.” 

In  the  course  of  an  interesting  address,  de- 
scribing and  giving  selections  from  this  library, 
which  has  been  most  liberally  supported  by  the 
firm,  ho  informed  the  meeting,  that  Mr.  E.  W. 
Cox,  on  attaining  his  majority,  in  December  last, 
had  marked  the  event  by  a present  of  books  to 
the  value  of  20?. ; and  thus  this  “ Office  Library,” 
originally  consisting  of  only  a dozen  or  two  hooks, 
had  in  the  course  of  a few  years  increased  to  no 
less  than  800  volumes,  including  works  on  almost 
every  subject,  whether  for  instruction,  reference, 
or  amusement,  besides  some  of  the  most  popular 
serials.  They  w’ere  also  now  in  a condition  to 
reduce  the  subscription  to  the  trifling  sum  of  a 
halfpenny  per  week. 


GAS. 

TnE  gas  at  Chatham,  according  to  the  Chatham 
News,  has  been  examined  by  Dr.  Lethehy,  who 
says  it  is  the  worst  he  ever  tested,  being  no  less, 
on  one  occasion,  than  seventy  per  cent,  below  the 
average  of  London  gas.  And  no  wonder,  since  the 
gas  company  are  said  to  admit  that  they  have  at 
times  to  send  it  to  their  customers  from  the  retort 
direct,  without  any  purification  at  all ! A move- 
ment is  in  progress  for  the  provision  of  better  gas 
at  a fair  price;  hut  it  has  not  yet  assumed  any 
definite  shape. 

A new  light  company,  called  “ The  Universal 
Lime  Light  Company,”  has  been  started  in  Lou- 
don for  the  purchase  and  working  of  the  new  lime 
light  patent,  recently  exhibited.  A single  jet 
of  it  is  said  to  be  equal  to  forty  argand  or 
eighty  fish-tail  gas-burners.  For  places  and 
purposes  where  a powerful  light  is  desirable,  it  is 
promising,  if  price  and  tronhlo  in  management 
■prove  no  obstacle  to  its  extension;  but  for  par- 
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lour  and  kitchen,  or,  in  short,  for  ordinary  dwell- 
ing houses,  there  are  other  new  lights  coming  into 
use  which  seem  likely,  in  one  form  or  another,  to 
shut  out  the  ordinary  gas,  as  well  as  other  lights 
from  oil  and  candle.  These  are  the  liquid  gas 
lights,  to  one  of  which  (a  very  inferior  kind  to 
others  now  before  the  public)  we  some  time  since 
drew  attention.  Having  purchased  one  of  what 
appears  to  be  among  the  best  of  the  latter,  the 
writer  shall  give  it  a fair  trial  and  report  progress. 

In  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  “ Hipkins  v. 
the  Birmingham  and  Stafford  Gas  Company,”  it 
has  been  found  that  a gas  company  is  responsible 
for  Injury  to  a well,  rendered  noxious  by  reason 
of  washings  produced  in  the  making  of  gas, 
thereby  subjecting  themselves  to  a penalty  of 
200?.  The  Court  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff, 
bolding  that  the  incorporation  of  the  defendants 
for  their  own  benefit  amounted  to  a contract  with 
the  public  to  prevent  any  ills  arising  from  their 
works. 

A meeting  of  gas  consumers  at  Manchester  have 
resolved  to  memorialize  the  corporation  for  a re- 
duction of  gas  to  3s.  9d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

A movement  has  taken  place  at  Stow-on-the- 
Wold  for  the  introduction  of  gas  to  the  town. 
The  estimated  cost  of  works  is  1,200?.  of  which 
800?.  have  already  been  subscribed. 

A correspondent  of  the  Cornislt  Telegraph 
says; — “ I notice  a report  of  the  Plymouth  and 
Stoneliouse  Gas  Company,  and  find  that  for  the 
past  year  they  have  been  supplying  gas  at  ds.  per 
1,000,  paying  a dividend  of  10  per  cent,  to  the 
shareholders,  and  giving  notice  to  the  consumers 
that  only  3s.  9d.  per  1,000  will  he  charged  for  the 
present  year.  I contrast  this  with  the  price  of 
gas  in  Falmouth,  for  which  6s.  3d.  per  1,000  is 
charged,  and  that  for  an  inferior  article.  If  the 
Plymouth  company  can  pay  such  a handsome 
dividend,  I would  ask  if  it  is  just  that  in  a rising 
town  like  Falmouth  the  present  price  should  he 
maintained,  where  coals  for  the  manufacture  of 
pns  can  be  bought  at  a much  cheaper  rate  than  at 
Plymouth  ? Wiiy,  sir,  if  the  proprietor  of  the 
works  here  would  reduce  the  price  to  4s.  Gd.  per 
1,000,  I firmly  believe — taking  into  consideration 
how  much  more  would  he  consumed — that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  would  find  it  a better  paying 
concern  than  now.  Of  one  thing  1 am  quite  cer- 
tain— that  if  the  present  high  price  be  continued, 
we  must  either  have  another  company,  or  get  our 
gas  from  Peuryn.” 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Canterbury. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  an  appro- 
priate mural  brass  to  the  memory  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury.  A 
design  for  this  memorial  has  been  given  by  Messrs. 
Waller,  which  has  been  approved  of  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  and  the  br.ass  will  he  erected  as  soon 
as  a suflicient  sum  can  he  raised  for  the  purpose. 

W’o  ’cester. — The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
have  granted  15,300?.  for  the  reparation  of 
Worcester  Cathedral,  and  800?.  a-year  to  he  hence- 
forth set  apart  for  the  same  purpose.  The  work 
of  restoration  will  therefore  be  actively  commenced 
in  tlie  course  of  a few  woek.s,  and  meanwhile 
supplies  of  stone  are  being  procured,  of  sandstone 
from  Hadley,  and  weather  stone  from  Bath.  The 
south  side  of  the  cathedral,  with  its  upper  transept, 
which  is  in  a very  dilapidated  state,  will  he  the 
first  portion  of  the  building  operated  upon,  and 
the  cloisters  and  chapter-room  will  be  included  in 
these  repairs.  Then  the  work  of  restoration  will 
he  carried  round  to  the  north  front,  which  is  not 
in  so  decayed  a state  as  the  other  portions  of  the 
edifice.  It  is  hoped  that  the  plans  include  the 
reopening  of  the  west  door  of  the  nave  and  removal 
of  the  organ.  The  new  work  now  to  be  effected, 
says  the  local  Herahl,  will  be  a rigid  and 
legitimate  restoration  of  the  fabric  in  accordance 
with  its  original  style,  the  commissioners  not 
sanctioning  any  ornamentation  beyond  the  absolute 
requirements  of  that  style.  They  have  approved  of 
the  repairs  so  far  as  they  have  hitherto  been 
carried  out,  and  the  further  pi’osecution  of  the 
work  will  also  he  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Perkins,  the  architect  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter. 

Bristol. — It  is  e.xpected  that,  soon  after  Easter, 
the  cathedral  will  be  closed  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  alterations,  enlargements,  Ac.,  in  the  interior. 
The  plaster,  yellow  wash,  &c.,  have  been  scraped 
from  some  of  the  ornamental  carving  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  and  south  aisle,  and  it  is  found  to  be  sharp, 
and  clear,  and  well  preserved.  Some  of  the  dis- 
engaged shafts  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  that 
have  been  covered  over  with  yellow  wash,  turn 
out,  says  the  local  Journal,  to  be  Purbeck  marble, 
while  the  foliage  of  the  bosses,  apparently  so  blunt 
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and  indistinct,  is  discovered,  by  the  cleaning  of 
one  or  two,  to  he  executed  with  great  delicacy  and 
freedom. 

Market  Sarborough  {Leicestershire,  — The 
church  here  has  received  an  embellishment  in  the 
shape  of  an  alabaster  pulpit.  The  Rev.  F.  O. 
Johnson,  the  incumbent,  says  Vae  Leicester  Adver- 
tiser, has  eight  brothers,  all  in  the  army,  and  six 
of  these  were  in  active  service  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  rebellion.  This  worthy  band 
of  brothers  have  presented  this  pulpit  as  a thank- 
offering  for  having,  by  God’s  Providence,  passed 
unscathed  through  the  ordeal.  The  general 
design  is  by  Mr.  Slater,  and  the  masonry  by 
Messrs.  Poole,  of  London. 

Levenshulme  {Lancashire). — The  new  church  of 
St.  Peter,  at  Levenshulme,  has  been  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  The  church  is  of 
stone,  in  the  Transition  style.  It  consists  of  a 
nave,  two  aisles,  chancel,  and  tower,  and  is  almost 
a perfect  square,  being  60  feet  in  length  and  58 
feet  in  breadth.  At  present,  building  operations 
have  not  been  carried  beyond  the  tower ; but,  when 
completed,  the  church  will  have  a spire  135  feet 
high.  No  decoration  has  been  attempted  in  the 
interior,  which  is  without  gallery,  and  the  seats, 
which  have  open  ends,  will  accommodate  600 
persons;  400  of  the  seats  to  be  appropriated,  and 
200  free.  The  entire  cost  is  about  3,000?.,  which 
have  been  raised  by  private  subscription,  with  the 
exception  of  200?.  contributed  by  the  Church 
Building  Society.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Alfred  G. 
Fisher,  of  Manchester,  and  the  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Longson,  of  Heaton  Norris. 

Keswick. — The  new  Congregational  Chapel, 
Keswick,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid 
on  the  28th  of  .luly,  1858,  has  been  opened  for 
divine  service.  It  is  placed  on  a slight  emi- 
nence in  the  Lake  road,  and  is  a prominent 
addition  to  the  edifices  of  Keswick.  Erected 
from  designs  pi'cparcd  by  Mr.  John  Hogg,  of 
Halifax,  it  is  in  the  Geometrical  style,  and 
simple  in  ij;s  details.  The  plan  consists  of  a 
parallelogram,  54  feet  by  26  feet,  with  a project- 
ing vestry  on  the  north  side,  17  feet  by  9 feet, 
over  which  is  placed  a gallery  for  children,  pro- 
vided with  u separate  entrance.  The  chapel  is 
entered  from  the  west  end  by  a coupled  doorway, 
opening  into  an  inner  porch  communioatirig  with 
two  sides  3 feet  wide,  running  the  entire  length 
of  the  building,  having  pews  on  a raised  platform 
on  each  side.  The  total  accommodation  provided 
is  for  300  persons.  Externally  the  chapel  is 
divided  by  buttresses  into  four  bays  in  length, 
having  two-light  windows  between  them  with 
cusped  bends  and  pierced  trefoils.  The  west  or 
principal  entrance-front  has  a slightly  projecting 
gabled  porch  and  coupled  doorway,  with  a two- 
light  window  on  each  side  and  a circular  tracery 
window  over  it.  The  walls  arc  formed  of  a kind 
of  porphyry,  with  freestone  dressings  to  buttresses, 
<ic.,  aud  the  woodwork  throughout  is  of  deal, 
stained  and  varnished. 

Dundee. — The  foundation-stone  of  John-street 
United  Presbyterian  Church  was  laid  on  the  7th 
October,  1858,  and  it  has  now  been  opened  for 
jmblic  worship.  The  architectural  design  of  the 
church,  according  to  the  Dundee  Warder,  is  of 
the  ornate  Roman.  Ijofty  Ionic  columns,  with 
intercolumniated  plate-glass,  support  an  archi- 
trave, frieze,  and  parapet  of  corresponding  propor- 
tions. The  basement  is  ofcomposite  rustic  masonry, 
and  the  principal  entrances,  which  are  towards 
John-street  aud  Cochrane-street,  as  well  as  the 
arched  windows,  are  in  keeping  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  building.  There  are  five  windows  to- 
w.irds  the  north,  of  stained  glass,  the  ornamenta- 
tion being  also  Roman,  to  harmonize  with  the 
design  of  the  edifice.  Tlio  church  measures  94 
feet  by  06  feet,  and  its  height  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing is  40  feet.  Tlie  ceiling  is  copiously  adorned 
with  a variety  of  designs  in  plaster-work,  and  it 
is  to  be  further  enriched  by  several  designs, 
already  approved  of,  in  polychromatic  colouring. 
The  sealing  of  the  church  can  accommodate  about 
1,400  sitters,  and  many  of  the  seats  are  of  the 
width  of  3 feet.  The  heating  and  ventilation  have 
been  attended  to.  Beneath  the  floor  of  the 
church  provision  has  been  made  for  a vestry, 
a school-room,  a meeting-hall,  a library,  and 
manager’s  and  ladies’  rooms,  &c.  The  designs 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Rochead. 


Map  of  Morocco. — Mr.  James  Wyld  has,  of 
course,  published  a map  of  Morocco,  or,  as  he 
terms  it,  Marocco ; aud  those  who  would  follow 
the  graphic  account  of  the  doings  of  the  Spaniards 
there  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  should  obtaiu 
it.  At  the  Great  Globe,  in  Leicester-square,  there 
is  au  alHueuce  of  instructive  entertainment. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

MicJcleover  Church,  near  Derby. — A memorial 
window  has  lately  been  erected  in  tlie  east  end 
of  the  above  church.  The  window  is  composed  of 
three  openings,  with  spandrils  in  the  head  of  the 
window.  The  three  openings  have  six  subjects 
from  the  Beatitudes,  inserted  into  geometrical 
shapes  on  mosaic  backgrounds  of  deep  red  and 
blue,  with  bosses  of  various  designs.  At  the  foot 
of  the  window  is  placed  the  following  inscription  : 
“ To  the  memory  of  Augusta  Marian  Curzon,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Curzon,  and  daughter  of 
E.  M.  Muudy,  Esq.  Died  August  10th,  1827, 
aged  21  years.”  The  artist  employed  was  Mr. 
Charles  Gibbs. 

Neto  Clnireh  at  7J''est  Derby. — The  same  artist 
has  put  up  a stained  glass  window  here  for 
.1.  P.  Hoywood,  Esq.  of  West  Derby,  to  the 
memory  of  his  niece.  The  window  consists  of 
three  openings  and  several  spandrils.  The  whole 
of  the  openings  are  occupied  by  the  subject  of  the 

Resurrection.”  In  the  centre  opening,  Christ 
is  represented,  clothed  in  white,  coming  out  from 
the  rock,  holding  a b.inner,  on  which  is  inscribed 
the  words,  “0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?” 
Beneath,  on  the  foreground,  lies  one  of  the 
soldiers.  Above  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  is  seen 
an  angel,  holding  a scroll  with  the  words,  “ Blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord.”  The  left- 
hand  compartment  has  the  “Angel  sitting  on  the 
stone.”  The  right-hand  compartment  shows  the 
“ Three  Marys  coming  to  the  tomb.” 


THE  FALL  OF  MILL  IN  AMERICA. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  little  precise  informa- 
tion as  to  the  construction  of  the  Pemberton 
Mills,  at  Lawrence,  in  the  United  States,  which 
recently  fell,  has  reached  this  country.  The 
building  is  said  to  have  been  originally  of  bad 
construction  j the  foundations  were  imperfect, 
the  walls  were  weak,  and  pierced  by  numerous 
apertures,  which  detracted  still  further  from  the 
strength  of  the  fabric.  As  the  weight  of  the 
machinery  was  added  to  that  of  the  numerous 
workpeople  engaged  iu  the  business,  it  will  not 
be  thought  surprising  that  the  mill  should  have 
fallen.  The  five  stories  of  the  building  fell  in, 
one  after  another,  upon  the  heads  of  600  or  700 
workpeople,  who  were  assembled  at  their  trade, 
and  then,  to  make  the  disaster  more  horrible,  fire 
broke  out  and  consumed  the  living  and  the  dead. 
This  dreadful  disaster  should  not  be  without  its 
effects  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


VENTILATION  VENTILATED. 

There  is  hardly  anything  more  necessary  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  arranging  of  buildings,  both 
small  and  great,  than  ventilation.  It  is  a subject 
to  which  some  attention  has  been  given,  and  many 
I extravagant  theories  have  been  advanced  in  support 
I of  schemes  which  seem  to  have  been  failures  in 
] proportion  to  their  intricacy ; those  based  upon 
‘ simple  data  having  the  greater  chance  of  being 
‘ successful. 

Let  us  inquire, — Wliat  Is  Ventilation  ? Is  it 
I the  displacement  of  hot  air  by  cold  air,  or  vice 
I versa  t or  is  it  the  expulsion  of  foul  air  in  favour 
' of  fresh  air  ? It  may  be  answered,  that  ventila- 
t tion  is  a combination  of  these.  It  is  the  giving  a 
£ supply  of  pure  air  at  a proper  temperature  with 
; as  little  palpable  displacement  as  possible,  the  foul 
: air  being  afforded  means  of  escape  so  that  the 
' oxygenated  or  “fresh”  air  may  take  its  place 
; almost  imperceptibly,  and  currents  and  draughts 
‘ .so  be  entirely  avoided. 

True  ventilation  is  based  upon  certain  natural 
1 haws,  having  as  a starting  point  an  elastic  tluid — 
( common  atmospheric  air.  This  has  to  be  manipu- 
1 lated  in  such  a manner  for  the  comfort  and  health 
‘ of  human  beings  in  their  dwellings  and  halls  of 
; assembly  as  to  comprise  what  is  commonly  called 
I ventilation. 

It  is  well  known  that  common  air  consists  of 
t two  gases,  one  giving  life  and  the  other  destroy- 
[■  ing,  and  called  oxygen  and  nitrogen  respectively  : 
V when  these  two  gases  are  received  into  the  lungs 
i in  combination  (as  they  are  at  every  inspiration) 
t the  cells  effect  a division  of  them ; the  oxygen 
1 being  retained  to  mix  with  the  blood,  and  the 
t nitrogen  (with  a small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
§ gas)  being  returned  back  again  into  the  atmo- 
s sphere.  It  thus  follows,  that  persons  breathing 

i in  an  air-tight  room  would  soon  co7isume  all  the 
0 oxygen  or  life-giving  air  and  leave  only  that  which 

ii  is  foul,  the  breathing  of  which  induces  stupor,  and 
D ultimately  death. 

There  is  the  familiar  example  of  the  bird  in  a 
t cage  hung  over  a bed  having  curtains  closing  it  in 


all  round : the  mere  contamination  of  the  air 
caused  by  a person  sleeping  in  the  bed  would  kill 
the  bird  before  morning. 

Again,  there  is  the  dozy  congregation  in  a bigh- 
pewed,  non-ventilated  church, — the  very  construc- 
tion of  which  renders  it  almost  physically  impossi- 
ble to  prevent — not  a natural  sleep  or  repose,  but — 
a suffocating  stupor,  caused  by  the  stagnation  of 
the  noxious  air  in  the  boxes  in  which  the  erring 
mortal  is  deposited. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  specifically  heavier  than 
common  admi.xcd  air,  but  they  combine.  When 
pure,  however,  it  is  so  heavy,  that  a jar  filled 
with  it  may  be  emptied  into  another  jar  from 
which  it  will  displace  the  common  air,  and  so 
entirely  supplant  it,  that  a taper  will  be  extin- 
guislied  when  inserted  therein.  A deep  w-ell  is  a 
familiar  example  of  this,  at  the  lower  parts  of 
which  it  congregates,  and  many  deaths  have 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  men  incautiously 
descending  without  previously  testing  the  air  by 
lowering  a lighted  caudle.  They  are  first  at- 
tacked with  stupor,  and,  if  not  speedily  drawn  up, 
death  quickly  ensues.  It  is  this  gas  which  is  so 
freely  emitted  from  charcoal  fires,  and  which  has 
prov'ed  fatal  iu  so  many  instances.  All  ordinary 
fires,  lamps,  gas-lights,  &c.,  consume  an  enormous 
proportion  of  oxygen,  leaving  the  azote  mixed 
with  carbonic  acid  gas.  And  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  oxygen,  which  gives  life  and 
animal  heat,  forms  only  22  per  cent,  of  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  air ; which,  therefore,  cannot 
afford  to  he  much  deteriorated  by  artifici.al  means. 

The  efi’ect  of  foul  air  is  shown  in  its  most 
violent  and  deadly  form  in  the  choke-damp  of 
mines. 

Air  e.xpands  by  being  heated — that  is,  it  occu- 
pies more  space  when  hot  than  when  cold.  It  also 
becomes  lighter  iu  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
its  temperature — that  is,  it  has  a tendency  to  rise 
above  a colder  stratum. 

A heated  room  upon  a cold  day  may  be  likened 
to  a heavy  vessel  of  air  being  kept  down  in  a 
cistern  of  water.  The  water,  by  its  greater  density, 
will  endeavour  to  rush  into  the  vessel  at  the  most 
minute  pore.  So  with  the  heated  room,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a disproportionate  bulk  of  denser 
fluid,  and  which  makes  every  eflbrt  to  rush  in  at 
all  chinks  and  crannies. 

What  more  familiar  instance  of  this  can  be 
urged  than  an  ordinary  room  with  a good  “ old 
English”  fire  ? All  the  doors  and  windows  closed 
as  rigidly  as  the  state  of  the  joinery  will  permit, 
with  sometimes  the  addition  of  corded  string  and 
sand-bags.  Now,  first,  the  fire,  to  be  kept  burn- 
ing, must  have  air.  O.xygen  again.  The  inmates 
must  have  air — oxygen  also.  Every  known  source 
of  supply  being  cut  off,  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
Great  pressure  is  exerted  by  the  cold  air  outside, 
and  draughts,  thin  little  corkscrewy,  gimletty  cur- 
rents of  concentrated  cold  air  find  their  way  in, 
iu  spite  of  the  elaborate  attempts  made  to  keep 
them  out,  and  strike  us,  and  wind  themselves 
about  us,  making  the  shrillest  music  the  while, 
asserting  their  prerogative  in  the  most  unmis- 
takable manner,  as  is  the  case  in  any  instance 
where  it  is  sought  to  subvert  the  working  of  a 
natural  law,  by  barricades,  or  any  other  popular 
description  of  impediment. 

It  will  thus  be  readily  seen  that  ventilation  of 
buildings  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  tending 
not  only  to  the  comfort  of  the  inmates,  but  as  an 
imperative  sanitary  —indeed,  as  much  a 
necessity  as  good  drainage  or  abundance  of  light. 

The  ordinary  method  of  constructing  dwelling- 
houses  gives  plenty  of  opportunity  to  supply  and 
circulate  fresh  air,  as  may  be  known  by  the 
facility  with  which  they  burn  when  once  they 
take  fire.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  supply  it  in 
such  a way,  and  at  such  a temperature,  as  shall 
not  be  felt  an  inconvenience,  or,  indeed,  a nui- 
sance. A house  should  be  taken  as  a whole,  and 
legislated  for  accordingly.  A basis  of  operations 
should  be  established,  by  which  the  general  object 
of  ventilation  should  be  encompassed.  Warm, 
fresh  air  must  be  introduced  into  the  apartments 
in  cold  weather,  if  we  wish  to  have  a feeling  of 
comfort,  not  only  in  the  rooms,  but  in  going  from 
one  part  of  the  house  to  another. 

It  has  been  shown  that  heated  air  ascends. 
Following  out  this  simple  natural  Jaw,  a heating- 
chamber  should  be  forrbed  in  the  basement,  to 
which  a supply  of  pure  air  should  be  brought  from 
the  exterior.  It  will  here  be  warmed,  rarefied, 
and  will  rise  by  its  own  impulse  and  fill  the  upper 
portions  of  the  house.  Now,  this  heating-chamber 
need  be  nothing  more  than  a cellar  with  a flue  to 
it,  containing  a good  self-feeding  stove,  over  which 
should  be  a grating,  to  allow  of  the  heated  air 
ascending  and  tilling  the  large  spaces,  the  hall, 
passages,  staircase,  area,  &c. 


In  most  instances  the  staircase  forms  a natural 
ventilating  shaft,  an  open  window  or  skylight 
at  the  top  aflbrding  ample  means  of  egress  for  the 
used  air  which  will  find  its  way  up.  This  opening 
should  be  capable  of  easy  regulation,  as,  under 
some  circumstances,  and  in  very  cold  weather, 
scarcely  any  egress  at  all  will  be  required  j and 
here  a commonly  accepted  theory  must  be  com- 
batted. It  is  supposed  by  many  that  if  a window 
be  opened  at  the  top,  the  heated  air  will  go  out; 
but  in  most  cases  it  is  not  so.  The  cold  air  rushes 
in,  and  condenses  and  contracts  heated  air,  the 
which,  if  it  could  be  cooled  in  an  air-tight  chamber, 
would  cause  a partial  vacuum,  and,  if  the  sides  ot 
the  chamber  were  sufficiently  attenuated,  they 
would  be  collapsed  by  the  pressure  of  the  cooler 
air  upon  their  external  superficies. 

By  heating  the  hall  and  passages  equal  to 
the  temperature  of  the  apartments,  perceptible 
draughts  will  be  prevented  to  a considerable 
extent,  as  there  will  be  no  cold  air  to  find  its  w'ay 
in.  The  matter  next  to  be  attended  to  is  the 
supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  open  fires  in  the  rooms; 
and  this  is  easily  effected  by  having  an  air-brick 
inserted  in  the  external  wall  between  the  floors, 
and  a small  register  grating  let  into  the  floor 
ne.xt  the  hearth,  and  under  the  fender.  This  will 
again  further  reduce  the  cause  of  draughts;  and 
almost  any  room,  no  matter  what  the  position  of 
the  doors  and  fireplace,  may  be  made  generally 
comfortable  thereby,  and  in  many  cases  smoky 
chimneys,  and  puffs  of  smoke  at  every  shutting 
of  the  door,  will  be  entirely  obviated.  The  fire 
is  thus  rendered  independent  for  its  supply  of  air 
of  the  opened  door  or  other  casual  vacuity. 

The  ordinary  construction  of  the  register-stoves 
(those  most  commonly  in  use)  is  such  that  heat  is 
given  forth  by  radiation  only.  The  fire  is  hemmed 
in  on  three  sides  by  heat-absorbing  material,  all 
of  which  has  to  be  warmed  by  conduction  before 
any  considerable  benefit  is  felt  in  the  apartment. 
This  defect  has  been  remedied  in  many  instances 
by  establishing  a current  of  air  round  the  back  of 
the  stove  constructed  on  purpose,  communicating 
from  the  outside,  and  which  is  warmed  in  its 
passage,  and  admitted  into  the  room  iu  the  front 
of  the  stove  over  the  fire-box,  and  in  this  way 
assists  the  ventilation.  But  when  sitting  near, 
you  have  a stream  of  hot  air  playing  upon  your 
features;  so  this  method  is  but  partially  appli- 
cable and  suitable  only  for  large  public  rooms, 
where  the  congregation  is  confined  to  certain 
seats  and  positions.  Individual  stoves  are,  how’- 
ever,  of  secondary  importance  when  the  whole 
house  is  heated. 

Where  gas  is  used  there  should  be  an  external 
ventilator  near  the  ceiling,  to  keep  the  air  cool 
and  divert  the  sooty  particles  from  it,  thus  keep- 
ing it  cleaner  for  a much  longer  period,  and  a 
supply  of  oxygen  is  introduced  for  the  combustion 
of  the  gas,  the  use  of  which  is  thus  rendered  en- 
tirely unobjectionable.  The  ordinary  chimney 
valve  will  be  found  sufficient  to  draw  off  the 
upper  stratum  of  used  air. 

Ventilators  in  the  windows  themselves  are  of 
little  use  when  moat  needed,  i.e.,  when  the  blinds 
are  down  and  curtains  drawn. 

A house  need  not  be  ill-ventilated  on  the  score 
of  expense.  It  merely  requires  forethought  in 
the  first  arrangement  to  render  it  doubly  com- 
fortable in  all  weathers.  Tnos.  Goodchild. 


CHAPEL  AT  GREENWICH  HOSPITAL. 

In  your  last  number  (page  49)  it  is  stated,  at 
the  eud  of  the  article  entitled  “An  Ermined 
Architect,”  that  “We  remember  that  the  old 
Greenwich  pensioner  who  used  to  show  the  chapel 
of  the  hospital  always  recounted,  with  something 
like  martial  pride,  the  narrow  escape  of  the 
painter’s  life  in  the  execution  of  the  allegorical 
decorations  of  the  ceiling.” 

I had  considered  this  piece  of  traditional  in- 
formation as  forgotten  long  since,  not  having 
heard  or  read  it  for  some  time.  The  last  time 
I remember  hearing  it  mentioned  was  some  years 
since  by  my  father,  who  related  it  in  the  following 
manner : — That  his  brother  Thomas,  many  years 
before,  being  with  some  friends  at  Greenwich, 
whilst  inspecting  the  chapel,  was  assured  that 
the  principal  artist  employed  had  fallen  from 
the  scaffold,  and  was  killed  ; on  which  he  turned 
to  the  pensioner  and  said  “he  was  very  glad  to 
hear  it.”  On  the  man’s  expressing  his  astonish- 
ment, Thomas  observed  that  he  was  the  person 
referred  to,  and,  being  alive,  could  doubt  the  fact 
asserted. 

If  I remember  aright,  there  are  not  any  paint- 
ings on  the  ceiling;  but  as  it  is  at  least  fifteen 
years  since  I was  iu  the  chapel,  I may  be  wrong. 
The  ceiling,  however,  is  richly  ornamented ; and 
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when  there  I was  assured  by  the  then  sliowman 
(who  did  not  relate  the  accident)  that  tlie  en 
riched  guilloche-work  was  carved  on  the  beams. 
On  mentioning  this  to  my  father,  he  stated  that 
the  whole  of  the  ornamentation  was  in  stucco- 
work, as  it  had  been  e.’cecuted  by  his  father  and 
brother,  under  Athenian  Stuart,  the  architect. 
The  chapel  appears  to  have  been  finished  about 
1789.  My  father,  then  a lad,  often  took  down 
the  money  for  the  weekly  wages  of  tlie  men.  This 
chapel  is  a very  fine  example  of  plasterers’  work 
done  by  hand,  a trade  now  superseded  by  cast- 
work,  and  which  I fear  is  quite  extinct.  The  chapel 
is  also  a good  example  of  the  proper  introduction 
of  a gallery.  Wyatt  Papwortk. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  AMATEURS. 

THE  WORKS  AT  DLODWEL. 

Sib, — A corrc5]>ondent  of  the  Builder,  in  a 
letter  he-aded  “ Architects  and  Amateurs,”  dated 
Dec.  3,  1859,  p.  797,  has  almost  avowed  that  be 
writes  with  a strong  feeling  of  professional  jealousy 
against  amateurs  in  general,  and  although,  as  one 
of  the  latter  class,  1 avoid  controversial  uTiting, 
yet  as  my  name  has  been  brought  forward  in  an 
offensive  manner  by  him,  I shall  on  this  occasion 
defend  myself,  with  your  permission,  from  the 
attack  of  my  anonymous  njijtoncnt,  whom  I sup- 
pose, although  unacquainted  with  him,  to  he 
resident  in  this  neighbourhood,  aud,  apparently, 
my  personal  enemy. 

_ He  declares  himself  to  ho  “a  legitimate  prac- 
titioner, and  judge  of  those  matters;”  I am 
surprised,  therefore,  he  is  not  aware  that  tlie 
Blodwel  spire  is  not  by  any  means  the  first 
example  of  a convex  outline;  for  Caythnrpe,  in 
Lincolnshire,*  and  Fribourg  minster,  in  Ger- 
many, show  the  same  construction,  and  1 
believe  I could  name  several  others;  hut  when 
they  are  slightly  convex  in  outline,  the  artist  or 
engraver  may  not  always  have  represented  them 
correctly.  The  domical  curvature  of  the  Fribourg 
spire  I ascertained  myself  by  personal  examina- 
tion. Wlien  I built  the  Rlodwel  spire,  I thought 
its  rather  unusual  form  would  be  likely  to  pro- 
mote a fair  discussion  of  the  question  ns  to  whetlier 
the  dome  or  the  epilce  should  be  preferred  for  our 
highest  architectural  outlines.  Rut  small  indeed 
must  the  experience  of  any  one  he,  who  does  not 
recognize  in  my  spire  the  essential  form  of  the 
German  Fribourg,  and  in  the  window  treatment 
of  my  octagonal  tower  an  evident  imitation  of  the 
well-known  example  at  SedgebeiTow.  Never  until 
now,  that  I am  aware  olj  has  it  been  made  a 
matter  of  reproach  to  a clergyman,  that  he  has 
turned  liis  attention  to  architecture,  ns  a brauch 
of  knowledge  connected  with  his  profession. 

If  the  school  and  master’s  house  at  Blodwel, 
which  I have  built  and  paid  for,  are  unlike  the 
ordinary  type  of  national  schools  in  otlier  places, 
they  are  intentionally  so;  and  I can  still  appeal 
to  them  as  true  specimens  of  English  Gothic  feel- 
ing ; nor  have  I ever  pei-mitted  tlie  features  of 
any  other  style  to  neutralize  ray  treatment  of  tlie 
pure  Gothic. 

I consider  it  our  own  appropriate,  living  stylo 
ductile  beyond  all  others;  and  in  adopting  ‘it  I 
lay  myself  under  stricter  obligations  than  those 
do  who  offer,  with  perfect  indifiercncc,  to  build 
m any  style  that  may  suit  the  caprice  of  their 
employer. 

But  how  could  I act  otherwise  than  I have 
done  ? The  professional  architect,  after  supply- 
grroimd  plan,  elevation,  and  working  draw- 
mgs,  &c.,  will  hardly  visit  the  spot  more  frequently 
than  twice  m the  twelvemonth.  I,  as  au  amateur, 
tnmk  It  my  business  to  be  present  there  almost 
every  day,  and  no  stone  of  any  size  is  put  into  its 
place  without  my  persoual  siiperinteudcnce. 

H after  works  of  lliis  kind  have  been  carried 
out  at  my  own  cost  I am  to  he  reproached  with 
virulence  for  during  to  act  in  such  a miinner,  and 
my  professional  assailant  is  abetted  by  his  brethren 
it  lowers  the  standard  of  practice  throughout  all 
departments  of  the  profession. 

My  opponent  refers  to  a hundred  others,  out 
ot  whom  he  has  done  me  the  honour  to  select 
mo  for  his  first  victim. 

..  “ hundred  letters  duly  printed  in 

the  Builder -n-m  no  doubt  annihilate  the  voluii- 
teer  corps,  and  we  shall  be  forbidilen  ever  after  to 
express  our  practical  opinions  otherwise  than  ou 
paper,  unless  we  are  willing  to  br.ave  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  reproach  and  calumny. 

However,  before  I am  utterly  destroyed,  I have 
to  make.  I appeal,  not  to  the  archi- 
^cturul  world— at  present  so  hopelessly  divided 


between  the  contending  styles, — but  I do  appeal 
to  the  Gotliic  world,  which  is  at  unity  with  itself; 
aud  tlie  living,  native,  growing  stjle,  now  passing 
under  that  name,  is  the  only  one  I cave  to  prac- 
tise, or  am  anxious  to  see  employed  by  others. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  1 cannot  avoid 
observing  tliat  I consider  your  correspondent’s 
“threatening  letter”  as  a very  dangerous  pre- 
cedent. PuM’baps  even  his  professional  exclusive- 
ness might  allow  the  deans  of  our  cathedrals  a 
legitimate  voice  in  the  disposal  of  their  “fabric 
hinds,”  and  he  will  perceive,  by  my  signature  to 
this  letter,  that  I also  have  some  official  excuse 
for  meddling  with  matters  of  architectur.al  and 
parochial  expenditure, 

John  Parker, 

Vicar  of  Blodwel,  and  Rural  Dean 
January  7th.  of  Llangollen. 


decided,  the  remainder  of  your  remark  is  quiti 
correct,  namely,  that  the  real  question  iqior 
which  I proceeded  against  the  builder,  as  tc 
“ whether  a building  existing  before  the  Act,  and 
used  as  a public  building  afterwards,  must  b( 
altered,  when  works  are  being  done  on  it,  to  mak( 
its  construction  such  as  the  district  surveyor 
approves,”  is  avoided,  and  upon  it  no  decision  is 
si'"®"*  Chareis  Mathew, 

Surveyor  of  the  District  of  St.  James 
Westminster. 


SCHOOL  VENTILATION. 


Your  paper  being  open  to  any  improve- 
ments in  construction,  some  time  since  you  intro- 
duced an  interesting  notice  ou  the  important 
system  of  ventilation  .and  warming,  of  Dr.  Van 
Ilecke.  A number  of  the  Monileur  Beige  has 
just  come  under  my  notice,  containing  an  account 
of  its  application  to  the  commercial  (parish) 
schools  at  NivelU’S.  If  you  consider  the  extract 
worthy  your  observation,  you  will  oblige  me  by 
iuserting  it.  p 


CRYPT  OF  GERRARD’S  HALL. 

SiH,— I should  like  to  remind  the  public  that, 
when  the  crypt  of  Gerrard’s  Hall  was  taken  down, 
. the  stones  were  made  over  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company  to  be  re-erected  on  their  grounds.  Such, 
certainly,  was  the  talk  of  the  day.  The  crypt  is 
not  to  be  found  at  Sydenham.  Would  it  not  he 
possible  to  urge  on  the  directors  the  necessity  of 
carrying  out  their  promise?  You  may  remember 
that,  a century  ago,  Holbein’s  Wbitehall  gate  was 
made  over  to  a royal  duke,  who  professed  an  inten- 
tion of  rebuilding  it  at  Windsor;  and  the  gate  has 
disappeared.  It  would  be  a pity  to  lose  this  crypt 
eutuely.  -w.  H. 


All  official  commi'JBion, composed  of  thccommitteeof 
Public  HyRieiie  of  Niveiles  to  which  wa-^  associated 
M.  Fromeiit,  professor  of  matlieniatics  and  physics,  os- 
seniMed  on  'I’ucsdsy  Inst,  to  exattiiiie  the  effects  produced 
by  tlie  apparatus  of  Dr.  Van  Hecke,  jiiacert  in  the  com 
raercial  schools  in  that  town.  This  school  accrmimodatcs 
four  larpe  classes  of  lOii  each,  and  the  cubical  contents 
are  about  711.000  cubic  feet. 

The  administration  required  a renewal  of  the  air  at  the 
rate  of  Un.ooo  cubic  feet  per  hour  ; heated  air  iti  winter 
cooled  air  in  summer.  The  e.xperinients  made  by  ilie  com- 
mission gave  the  most  satistactorv  results.  The  appa 
ratus  IS  capable  of  aupplyinir,  aiul  Ihh  ivifhout  perreptiLle 
draught,  42o,ooo  cubic  feet,  winter  or  summer,  or  three 
times  more  than  the  quantity  contracted  for. 

From  this  datum,  it  is  calculated  that  the  daily  e.xpeuse 
will  not  exceed  two  francs.  ‘ 

To  arrive  at  the  same  results  by  ordinary  or  natural 
means,  the  expense  of  combustible  only  would  be  eieht 
francs  per  day.” 


A RAFT  FOR  THE  WRECKED. 

Of  the  best  mode  of  rescuing  lives,  in  the  event 
of  shipwreck  and  disaster  at  sea,  we  know  but 
little,  ns  each  successive  shipwreck  pniiifully 
proves.  Would  not  tlie  orgauizution  of  a general 
system  of  raft-constructing  materially  aid  our 
lulvanecB  in  this  direction,  a system  by  which 
every  spare  yard,  plank,  and  spar,  not  in  actual 
service,  might  he  made  available  in  a few  moments, 
so  as  to  form  a large  and  commodious  raft,  the 
framework  of  which  should  he  so  strong  as  not  to 
be  easily  stove,  and  too  broad  to  be  easily  caiirized 
To  accomplish  this  object,  every  yard  aud  spar  in 
the  ship  should  be  numbered,  ami  the  ends  of 
each  so  prepared  that  the  one  should  fit  in  and 
receive  the  other.  Many  plans  miglit  be  suggested 
by  your  scientific  readers,  which  might  result  in 
a satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficult  and  im- 
portant question.  Is  not  this  a lit  subject  for  the 
Admiralty  ? 


DECISION  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 
rUBLIC  DUILDlNa. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM  PRI;^ES. 

Sir, — The  number  and  quality  of  the  works 
submitted,  in  competition,  for  the  recently -awarded 
wood-carving  prize,  are,  I think,  sufficient  proof 
tliiit  the  interest  of  our  class,  so  long  ajiparently 
dormant,  is  to  a certain  extent  awakened. 

M.ay  I be  allowed,  through  your  columns,  to 
express  a hope  that  the  subject  for  the  prize  for 
the  ensuing  year  may  he  of  a character  that  will 
include  a wider  range  of  competitors.  X do  not 
of  course  know  what  may  he  in  coutemplution  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  coumiittec,  but  I have  good 
reason  for  the  conviction  that  a prize  for  models 
of  figure  studies  for  architectural  purposes,  and 
for  stoue  carving,  would  bring  a large  number  01 
competitors  Into  the  field. 

^ 1 am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  rather  an  ungra- 
cious thing  for  one  of  the  competing  class  to  offer 
any  suggestion  on  the  matter,  but  I trust  it  will 
be  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  made,  and, 
after  all,  the  chief  good  of  a prize  is  the  develop- 
ment and  stimulation  of  many  and  various 
talents;  and  whatever  extends  the  circle  of  suclr 
emulation  must  help  the  object  of  the  donors. 

A SlOHE-CABI'EE. 


HOLLOW  WALLS. 

Sir, — Your  last  paper  contained  an  extr.qct 
from  The  Engineer  ou  the  subject  of  “hollow 
wsilla  •**  Will  I'rt..  nim...  4.1, - .r.,11 


Sib,  In  your  last  publication  you  gave  a 
report  of  the  case  relating  to  tlie  Pavilion  in 
lichborne-street,  Ilaymaiket,  lately  decided  by 
Mr.  Biugham,  at  the  Marlborough-street  Police 
Court,  aud  you  attach  to  the  end  of  the  report  a 
note  that  “it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  state- 
ments ot  the  district  surveyor  .and  the  magistrate 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  works  done;”  and  I do  not 
wonder  at  it,  because  tlie  report  of  what  I oaid 
13  incorrect.  I did  not  state  that  the  pre- 
mises, “ by  previous  pulling  down  and  re-crec- 
tiona,  to  make  the  place  what  it  is,  had,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute,  become  a new  build- 
ing; ’ nor  did  I (luote  the  10th  section  ; nor  did  I 
state,  “ that  in  the  present  case  if  could  he  proved 
that  constderahhj  more  than  half  the  old  fabric 
had  been  taken  rfoten.”  The  connsel  for  the 
defendimts  quoted  the  10th  section,  amongst 
others,  and  stated  in  effect  what  I .am  reported  to 
have  said, _ and  that  it  must  be  so  proved  before 
the  bm  ding  could  he  brought  under  or  made 

amenable  to  the  requirements  of  the  Act;  and  ns 

such  was  not  the  case,  the  lOtli  section  did  not 
apply ; and  that  it  was  not  such  a building  as 
could  be  called  a public  building  within  the  mean- 
ing ot  the  Act,  so  as  to  bring  it  under  the  30lb 
J section.  And  as  the  worthy  magistrate  has  so 


.4 ..<.4.  a /.<.  on  mo  SUOjeCCr  01  •'lioilo 

walls.”  Will  you  allow  me  to  state  the  follovrin 
facts  on  the  same  subject,  which,  unless  I ha\ 
misunderstood  the  extract  referred  to,  seems  sonn 
what  irreconcilable  with  it  ? 

Having  to  erect  several  houses  in  a situatio 
much  e.xposed  to  severe  south-west  storms  froi 
the  sea,  and  the  bricks  procurable  being  excessivel 
porous,  the  hollow-wall  expedient  was  resorted  t 
— (half-brick  outer  wall,  a 2-inch  hollow,  and 
9-iiich  inner  wall, — the  two  tied  together  wit) 
wrought-irou  cramps).  At  the  Hue  of  tliechambe 
wiiidow-cills,  however,  two  through-courses  wer 
improperly  introduced.  The  work  advanced,  am 
was  completed  during  the  fine  part  of  tlie  season 
Just  previously  to  the  return  of  the  wet  season  thi 
plaster  seemed  quite  dry;  but  immediately  after 
wards  a band  of  damp  appeared  on  the  inside  0 
all  the  chamber-walls  having  a south-west  aspect 
As  the  season  advanced  the  damp  increased,  sc 
that  the  whole  of  the  south-west  walls  became 
literally  drenched  with  wet,  from  the  line  of  the 
upper  cilia  down  to  the  grouud-floor:  even  the 
floors  half-way  across  the  rooms  were  quite  wet. 

On  visiting  the  work,  a question  or  two  dis' 
closed  how  the  specification  had  been  departed 
from  in  building  the  walls:  the  through-coursei 
at  the  upper  cills  were  the  cause  of  the  whole 
mischief.  They  were  immediately  cut  out;  the 
separation  between  the  outer  and  inner  walk 
rendered  complete;  frequent  openings,  the  thick- 
ness of  a joint,  made  in  the  outer  walls  at  the 
bottom  where  the  hollow  work  commenced;  aud 
since  then  (now  twelve  months  ago)  “the  storms 
have  not  censed  to  beat  upon  the  houses,”  but 
damp  has  certainly  ceased  to  iienetrate  to  the 
inner  walls  in  the  very  slightest  degree. 

H the  rain  penetrated  the  IG-iuch  solid  work, 
must  it  not  also  penetrate  the  ^i-inch  outer  wall  ? 
and  would  it  have  ceased  to  penetrate  the  inner 
wall  if  no  openings  hud  been  left  at  the  bottom  ? 

W.  B. 
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accidents. 

Os  tho  liOndou  and  Cliatham  Railway  worls 
at  Bealioabourne,  an  exteusiva  fall  of  eartb  baa 
taken  place,  burying  three  or  four  of  the  nav- 
riea  employed.  Directly  the  fall  had  taken 
place,  operations  were  commenced  for  their  rescue 
but  without  success.  The  enormous  mass  of  c.arth 
to  bo  removed  was  not  the  only  difflculty  The 
aides  of  the  cutting  are.  it  is  aaid,  in  a most  dan- 
gerous state,  and  threaten  destruction  to  those 
who  are  working  beneath.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  erect  boarding,  and  pursue  tho  work  in  a more 
systematic  manner.  Had  the  fall  token  place 
a quarter  of  an  hour  earlier,  there  must  have  been 

five  times  the  number  killed. At  Cleveland. 

s^quare  market,  Eiverpool.  some  old  premises  had 
been  condemned  by  the  building  surveyor  as  in- 
secure : workmen  were  consequently  employed  in 
pullmg  them  down  ; and  whilst  so  engaged  a wall 
that  liad  been  left  standing  fell  inwards.  The 
upper  work  had  been  stripped  to  the  second  floor 
and  on  this  the  mass  of  bricks  fell,  and  forced  it 
down  to  the  floor  of  the  shop  below.  This  in 
turn,  ^ve  way,  and  tho  whole  crashed  down  into 
the  celliir.  Three  of  the  workmen  were  c.arried 
down  with  the  dehru,  and  buried  in  the  ruins  • 
but  they  were  speedily  rescued,  one  with  his  thigh 
fractured.  ^ I ho  premises  are  being  taken  down 
with  the  view  of  erecting  in  their  stead  a concert- 

room At  the  Raglan  Hall,  ill  Theobald’s-rond 

Loudon  a few  days  ago,  a poor  fellow  was  killed 
by  the  fall  ot  a piece  of  old  brickwork.  Mr.  .Tohn 
M rettom,  the  builder,  is  engaged  here  in  the  exccu- 
tion  of  some  works  which  necessitated  the  removal 
of  two  brick  vaults.  In  cutting  away  the  brick- 
work  at  one  part  another  portion  was  shaken 
down,  and  fell  on  a labourer  and  killed  him.  It 
was  purely  an  accideut. 


ARCHITECTS-  ACTIONS. 

booth  Ann  another  «.  halt. 

(■"  Eicheqner, 

° Bramwcll).  brought  to  recovcT 

cent,  upon  the  sum  of  2,000/.  The  defend- 
“‘^0  court  in  saUsfaction  of  tlie 
plaintiffs’  demnrid. 

and  Mr.  Day  ai>pearcd  for  the 
gamtiffs,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Parry  and  Mr  J 
Prown  represented  the  defendant. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiffs  were  eiifrineers 
and  surveyors,  and  the  defendant  was  a gentleman 
of  property.  I he  plaintiffs,  by  his  order,  prepared 
plans  for  a iniisic-hall,  which  was  to  be  ereete^d  by 
the  defendants  tenant,  occupying  the  Beehive 
and  Canterbury  Music-hall,  at  Aldershott.  For 
building  was  not  erected,  and  the 
plamtifls  now  sought  to  recover  a usual  per 
centage  upon  2,000/.,  the  total  cost  ^ 

The  defence  was,  that  the  building  proposed  to 
be  erected  by  the  plaintiffs  would  have  cost 
2,500/  and  that  the  defendant,  not  being  pre- 
pared to  lay  out  so  much  money,  had  declined  to 
let  them  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Ills  Lordship  having  summed  up, 

Iho  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  defendant. 


“The  Roman  Wall  through  Xorthumberland  and 
Cumberland.”  Of  “ this  ghost  of  a fallen  empire,” 
as  the  writer  calls  it,  adopting  an  idea  of  our  own, 
a graphic  account  is  given  by  one  who  knows  the 
locality,  and  has  well  studied  Mr.  Maclauchlan’s 
recent  survey  and  Dr.  Bruce’s  well-known  works. 

In  “Leisure  Evenings;  or,  Records  of  the  Past: 

a Collection  of  Prose  and  Poetical  Miscellanies,”  by 
Mrs.  Alfred  Miles  (late  S.  E.  Hatfield),  authoress 
of  “ The  Wanderer  of  Scandinavia,”  “ Moments  of 
Loneliness,”  «S:c.  (Phipps,  25,  Upper  Ranelagh- 
street,  Eatou-square,  &c.,  publishers),  our  readers 
who  peruse  her  pages  will  doubtless  recognize  the 
pleasant  and  lady-like  effusions  of  one  faunliar  to 
them  in  our  own,  as  “ S.  E.  M.”  The  thoughts 
which  appear  in  a poetical  garb,  in  this  little 
volume,  are  interspersed,  here  aud  there,  with 
descriptive  and  suggestive  sketches  from  Lor  pen, 
in  prose.  Mrs.  Miles  has  an  artiaticul  leaning,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  brief  extract  from 
a longiah  poem  on  “ Gothic  Architecture  :” — 

“ Why  should  the  home  where  warm  affections  meet 
Appear  so  rude,  so  hald,  so  liicnmplete, 

So  grraceles.s  in  o.^terior,  so  debased, 

Now  by  vulgarity,  now  fruud  disgraced ; 

Possessing  nougiit  to  win  the  admiring  eye, 

Or  breathe  one  thought  of  human  sympathy  ? 

Which  roof-le.«s  seem  save  for  the  unsightly  slnch* 
Wnich  indicates  that  roof  it  dares  not  lack, 

Lest  England’s  winter  snows  and  frequent  rain, 
Unfriendly  entrance  to  the  inmates  gain. 

Here  too  may  Goihic  A\rt  (so  much  reviled) 

Defend  its  claims,  before  the  man  or  child  j 
For  intellect  matured,  or  youthful  mind, 

Its  dignity  and  use  will  quickly  find.” 

A pamphlet  on  “American  Securities,”  con- 
taining “IVactical  Hints  on  the  Tests  of  Sta- 
bility and  Profit,  for  the  Guidance  and  Warning 
of  British  Inventors;”  by  an  Anglo-American 
(Nephews,  39,  Cornhill,  Ac.),  shows  very  ably  how 
to  discriminate  between  those  worthless  securities 
for  which  Brother  Jonathan  has  become  somewhat 
notorious,  and  those  of  a more  substantial  charac- 
ter,— whether  in  consequence  of  their  comprising 
laud  within  railway  or  other  reach  of  markets,  or 
otherwise, — of  which  there  seems  to  be  no  lack 
either,  in  the  United  States,  if  one  could  only  get 
■afely  and  securely  at  them.  As  it  is,  and  some- 


^obIis  Utaitob. 

LAW  BOOKS. 

Penonal  Wrongs,  and  Legal  Remedies.  Bv  W. 
C.  Sleigh,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  London: 
Longman  & Co.  1860. 

ASandg  Book  on  the  Law  of  Master  and  Ser- 
vanf,  Rmploijer  and  Employed,  as  regards  their 
Civil  Rights.  By  J.  ^V.  SailTH,  Esq.  LL  D 
Barnster-at-Law.  London : E.  Wilson,  Rovai 
Exchange.  1860.  ^ 

These  are,  both  of  them,  very  useful  books  for  :i]l 
land  sundry  to  know  something  about.  Those 
iproiie  to  libel  and  slander  others  (and  there  are 
:too  many  such  in  the  world)  would  do  well  to 
study  the  former  as  a check  on  them,  although 
it  might  scarcely  be  of  sufficient  avail  in  itself  to 
ithose  seeking  a remedy  for  wrong  done  them. 
-Mr.  Meigh  is  an  able  barrister,  and  doubtless  such 
a book  as  this  by  him  is  a reliable  authority.  No 
less  useful  is  Dr.  Smith’s  Handy  Book  of  the  Law 
regards  Master  and  Servant : there  are  few 
beyond  its  pale,  either  in  tho  one  capacity  or  the 
other,  or  indeed  in  both. 


what  on  the  principle  of  burnt  fingers  avoiding 
the  fire,  “ with  what  might  almost  bo  designated 
a species  of  reckless  overcantlon,  we  incliscriun- 
natcly  reject  the  good,  lest  we  should  Involve  our- 
selves with  the  had,  instead  of  exercising  that 
judiciotis  discrimination,  that  careful  investiga- 
tion, which  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  guide  to  a 
safe  choice,  and  which,  in  so  important  a proceed- 
ing,  ought  surely  not  to  be  considered  too  trouble- 
some.”  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  illustrates 

Mr.  Scott’s  recent  lectures  on  Westminster  Abbey, 
with  a plan  of  the  Abbey  and  adjoining  buildiog's, 

aud  a variety  of  details. The  first  article  in  the 

new  number  of  the  Universal  Review  is  a sensible 
comparative  view  of  the  w’orks  of  Brunei  and 
Stephenson,  with  tho  initials  T.  H.  Tho  w'riter 
does  not  dift’er  from  our  own  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  the  two  men.  A paper  called  Verbal 
Landscape-Painting  goes  to  prove  the  growth  of 
an  admiration  for  the  wilder  aud  more  beautiful 
scenes  of  nature  in  the  books  which  are  every  day 

issuing  from  our  national  press. The  Ecclesio- 

logist  contains  a largo  view  of  Kilmore  Cathedral. 

“T!ie  Welcome  Guest”  is  a good  ninepenny- 

worth  of  amusing  reading,  illustrated.  It  is  edited 
by  Mr.  Robert  Brough,  and  published  by  Houl- 
ston  & Wright. 


VARIORUM. 

! The  articles,  in  the  current  Quarterly,  which  will 
more  immediately  interest  the  special  readers  of 
che  Builder,  are  an  essay  on  the  “Australian 
uolouiea  and  the  Gold  Supply,”  and  a paper  on 


glisalktiTH. 

Tub  Spaerows  and  London  Architectuee. 

At  the  British  Museum,  the  Marble  Arch  in 
Hyde-park,  and  other  public  building.s,  the 
sparrows  at  this  season  of  the  year  take  possession 
of  the  ornamental  part  of  the  architecture.  In 
the  foliage  of  the  capitals,  and  other  portions 
elaborately  wrought,  thousauds  of  them  may  be 
seen  fighting  for  space,  and  busily  employed  in 
nest  building.  In  some  instances  the  details  are 
completely  filled  with  grass,  straw,  and  mud, 
which  is  a great  disfigurement.  So  in  the 
country,  in  halls  and  churches,  the  same  thing 
is  to  be  noticed,  and  the  removal  of  the  nests 
is  often  a great  trouble  and  expense.  The  nests 
of  swallows,  are  also  a cause  of  annoyance  in 
many  buildings.  Could  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
Builder  suggest  a remedy  for  the  matter  com- 
plained of,  besides  netting  up  the  exposed  parts  ? 


* “Let  any  person  of  ordinary  observation,’’ remarks 
the  authoress  in  a note,  “ make  his  choice  bntu'fn  the 
appearance  of  a roof  and  the  non-appearance  of  a roof,  by 
taking  a walk  along  the  Kiiig’s-road,  Chelsea,  and  I writer 

Iioticinetbee8iictoiil,i»o»«|,eicop.ioiisoftteflat,ooft,  to  wliich  tliis 'waut  of  a froe  aapply 

niicvs  which  emerire  frnm  *’ 


The  RoYaVL  Acadesiy.  — On  Tuesday  last 
Mr.  O’Neill  and  BIr.  Dobson  were  elected  asso- 
ciates of  the  Royal  Academy. 

St.  Matthew’s,  Bethnal  Green. — The  re- 
storation of  St.  Matthew’s,  Bethnal  Green,  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Kiiightley, 
architect. 

A Crisis  in  a Close  Dwelling. — In  the 
house  situated  at  High  Blantyre,  occupied  by 
John  Robertson,  gaffer  on  the  Hamilton  and 
Strathaven  Railway,  says  a Glasgow  paper,  a 
painful  scene  has  occurred.  Robertson’s  wife 
awoke  about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  a 
very  exhausted  state,  aud  found  her  infant  child, 
aged  nine  months,  lying  dead  in  her  arms.  She 
immediately  aroused  her  husband,  who  also  felt 
in  a weakly  condition,  but  had  strength  enough 
to  get  out  of  bed.  They  then  discovered  that 
their  next  eldest  child — a boy  named  Allan,  aged 
about  three  yo:vrs — was  also  dead,  and  the  third, 
a girl  nine  years  old,  seemingly  approaching  dis- 
solution. The  father  removed  the  little  girl  into 
an  adjoining  apartment,  and  she  thus,  fortunately, 
in  a short  time  recovered.  The  wife  was  likewise 
conveyed  thither,  and  is  progressing  favourably. 
The  deaths  of  the  two  youngest  children  were 
occasioned  by  suffocation  : the  family  all  slept  in 
one  bed — five  human  beings  huddled  together — 
in  a small,  dingy,  smoky  dwelling,  consisting  of 
one  apartment,  without  sufiicieiit  ventilation. 
Here  is  a startling  result  of  want  of  ventilation  ; 
but,  to  a minor  extent,  the  same  sort  of  evil 
is  going  on,  unobservcdly,  in  probably  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  dwellings  in  the  country,  bring- 
ing about  death  by  slow  and  imperceptible  de- 
grees, in  away  that  comparatively  few  believe. 

Steam  Traffic  on  Canals. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  a communi- 
cation “On  Steam  Traffic  on  Canals,”  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Lampray,  F.Il.S.,  and  S.A.,  London,  was 
read  by  the  secretary.  After  premising  that  it  will, 
be  lieUeves,  be  readily  conceded  that  the  future 
success  of  canals,  and  the  value  consequently  of 
canal  property,  are  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
possibility  or  impossibility  of  the  substitution  of 
steam  power  for  the  haulage  of  boats,  the  author 
compares  the  relative  advantages  of  canal  and 
railway  conveyance  as  regards  the  transmission  of 
merchandise,  and  expresses  an  opinion  that  if 
steam  haulage  could  be  successfully  applied  to 
canal  navigation,  canals  would,  in  a pecuniary 
sense,  become  as  valuable  as  they  have  ever  been. 
The  author  propo-ses  to  remove  tho  difficulty 
hitherto  existing  to  the  introduction  of  steam- 
boats oil  canals,  viz.,  the  washing  away  of  the 
banks  by  the  swell,  by  lining  the  upper  part  of 
each  side  with  coarse  rubble  stone;  and  states  that 
this  may  be  effected  by  a simple  appai’atus,  without 
stoppage  of  the  traffic.  Presuming  the  canals  to 
have  been  prepared  for  their  reception,  the  author 
proposes  to  use  steam  tugs  of  a horse  power 
determined  by  the  traffic,  and  of  light  draught  of 
water,  each  of  which  would  haul  a fiotilla  of  canal 
boats  dependent  in  number  on  the  traffic  and  the 
power  of  the  engines. 

The  Drinking-Fountain  JIotement.  — A 
drinking-fountain  has  been  put  up  on  the  south 
side  of  Blackfriars-bridge.  The  Lambeth  Water 

Works  Company  supply  the  water. Another 

fountain  has  been  opened  at  the  Triangle,  South- 
wark-bridge.  This  fountain  is  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Hale,  in  connection  with  the  Loudon 
Drinkiiig-fountaiiis  Association.  It  was  designed 
and  executed  by  Wills,  Brothers,  sculptors,  of  the 

Euston-road. The  first  drinking-fountain  in 

Tauuton  has  just  been  erected  in  the  centre  of 
the  open  space  between  East-street,  East-reach, 
and  Silver-street.  Tho  fountain  was  provided  and 
erected  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  W.  Rawlinson. — — 
At  the  recent  holiday  assemblages  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  it  was  really  painful  to  observe  whole 
flocks  of  little  ones  surrounding  some  fortunate 
individual  jiossessed  of  a drinkiiig-utensil,  and 
charitably  dealing  out  water  from  amongst  the 
aquatic  plants  aud  fishes,  from  want  of  anything 
like  diinking-fountains  or  even  taps.  Two  or 
three  small  affairs,  which  seem  to  have  been  put 
up  for  behoof  of  those  connected  with  the  palace, 
had  the  water  actually  shut  off  from  them  alto- 
gether, on,  at  least,  one  of  these  occasions.  If  the 
object  were  to  increase  the  demand  for  stronger 
liquors,  we  should  think  that  object  was  effected ; 
at  least,  we  saw  little  boys  tossing  ott’  their  tum- 
blers of  .ale  at  the  counters,  who,  doubtless,  would 
have  been  quite  well  satisfied  with  “ the  pure 
and  sparkling  water,”  could  they  have  got  at 
The  managers  should  have  heard,  as  the 
of  this  note  did,  the  rautterings  and 


and  the  intensely  ugly  chimneys  which  emerge  from  , 5“/  r T "'““t  'V  . / TV 

them,  iu  every  conceivable  variety  of  uncouthness  and  ° and  youngsters  out  for  tho 

>?i«fformation  which  can  be  perpetrated  in  a cliimney.”  I day  ” gave  rise. 
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Evil  DuArouTS.- 


Livebpool  Aechitectubal  Society. — The!  Dilapilatioits  in  Glebe  Houses. — Viscount 


•AIcoliol,  s.ijs  liicbig,  is  a hill  I ... 

drawn  ou  the  workman’s  health,  which  he  is  in-  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  i Dungannon,  according  to  notice,  inquired 
cessautly  compelled  to  renew,  us  he  has  not  the  I at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street,  on  Wed-  j Tuesday  whether  any  Bill  was  proposed  to  be 
funds  to  meet  it.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  body  is,  | nesday  evening,  the  25tli,  Mr.  H.  I*.  Horner,  the  . introduced  during  the  present  session  under  the 

..  1.  1..  4.V,  : Ji....!...  'president,  occupying  the  chair.  The  papers  for  ' sanction  of  the  episcopal  bench  to  alter  and  amend 

the  evening  were  the  following: — “The  Principles  the  law  relative  to  dilapidations  in  glebe  houses, 
of  Ventilation,  with  E.xperiments,”  by  Mr.  G.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  reply,  an- 
Reid,  and  “ Some  Remarks  upon  the  Metropolitan  nounced  that  a measure  was  in  preparation,  which 
Drainage,  with  Illustrations,”  by  Mr.  Barry.  ' ' ’ ....  ... 


accordingly,  the  inevitable  result. 

Arcuitectitral  In^titcte  up  Scotland. — A 
special  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of 
Scotland  was  held  in  George-street  Hull,  Edin- 
burgh, on  Tuesday,  the  31st  ult.,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
memorializing  Government  to  proceed  witli  the 
erection  of  the  General  Post-oJlice  for  Scotland, 
at  Edinburgh,  upon  the  site  acquired  for  this  pur- 
pose. At  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute,  to 
be  held  on  Monday,  the  Gth  inst.,  a Notice  of  the 
Life  and  Works  of  the  late  Mr.  William  11. 
Playfair,  architect,  by  Mr.  John  Murray  Graham, 
will  he  read. 

Consecration  oe  St.  Pai'l’s  Church,  Hag- 
Gerstone. — Last  week  the  Bishop  of  Loudon  con- 
secrated the  new  church  of  St.  Paul,  Haggerstono, 
in  the  parish  of  Shoreditch.  Theparoclual  district 
of  St.  Mary,  Haggerstono,  of  which  St.  Paul’s 
forms  a part,  originally  part  of  Shoreditch,  has 
long  held  a prominent  place  among  the  parishes 
of  the  metropolis,  on  account  of  its  dense  popula- 
tion. A site  sufficient  for  a new  church,  school, 
and  parsonage  was  obtained  nine  years  ago  by  the 
Diocesan  Society,  who  paid  750/.  for  the  leasehold 
interest.  Sir  W.  F.  F.  Middleton,  Bart.,  giving  liis 
reversionary  interest.  Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield  is 
the  architect : Messrs.  Holland  and  Hanncn  are 
the  builders. 

Fire  in  Sandbacu  Church. — During  a recent 
Saturday  night’s  storm,  the  parish  church  of 
Saudbacb,  restored  within  the  last  few  years 
at  a large  expense,  was  found  to  he  iu  flames. 
In  the  interior  the  flames  had  reached  the 
gallery  at  the  western  end,  and  were  rapidly 
approaching  the  organ  and  roof,  when  an  entrance 
was  gained.  The  engines  were  worked  with  vigour, 
and  after  a time  the  power  of  the  Are  begun  to 
slacken.  An  amount  of  damage  was  incurred  of 
500/.  The  chancel,  and  the  stained  glass  through- 
out the  building  have  escaped;  and  the  carved 
roof,  being  of  oak,  has  met  with  but  little  damage. 
At  a meeting  of  the  most  influential  inhabitants, 
resolutions  have  been  nuanimously  come  to  for  an 
immediate  restoration  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  origin  of  the  fire  is  (as  usual)  traceable  to  a 
defective  flue,  and  to  the  Saturday  night’s  heating 
for  Sunday  morning. 

The  SuALL-rox  in  Scotland.— It  will  surprise 
many,  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  is  no 
regular  system  of  vaccination  in  Scotland;  and  iu 
a great  measure  it  is  owing  to  this  cause  that 
this  epidemic  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  is  the 
means  of  destroying  many  lives.  At  a meeting 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  at  Edinburgh, 
the  subject  was  taken  into  consideration.  All 
the  speakers  agreed  iu  expressing  unabated  con- 
fidence in  vaccination,  if  properly  performed;  and 
proposed  an  interview  with  the  Scottish  members 
of  parliament  resident  in  Edinburgh,  with  a view 
of  having  a vaccination  bill  for  Scotland  introduced 
into  Parliament.  Considering  how  intimately 
the  interests  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
have,  by  the  facilities  of  communication,  become 
assimilated,  it  seems  singular  that  separate  enact- 
ments are  required.  The  result  is  very  incon- 
venient. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Ahcu-rological  So- 
ciety.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
this  society  was  held  in  the  Guildhall,  Norwich  ; 
Sir  J.  P.  Boilcau,  the  president,  in  the  chair.  The 
attendance  was  numerous.  The  president,  iu  his 
address  on  this  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  so- 
ciety,  stated  that  their  funds  were  iu  the  most 
healthy  condition— very  much  better  than  he  had 
ever  known  them  to  be  before,  while  the  number 
of  subscribers  had  augmented  from  80— the  num- 
ber at  their  first  meeting  in  181G— to  upwards  of 
300.  The  publications  of  the  society  had  now 
amounted  to  five  tliick  8vo.  volumes.  The  meet- 
ing was  also  addressed  by  Lord  Arthur  Hervey, 
vice-president;  and  after  the  usual  elections  of 
office  bearers  and  other  business,  the  Rev.  J. 
Bulwer  proposed  that  50/.  be  appropriated  to  the 
engraving  of  the  late  Mr.  Muskett’s  series  of 
camera  drawings  of  the  Norwich  gateways.  The 
meeting  referred  tlie  matter  to  a cominittee,  as 
it  was  doubtful  whether  they  were  thirteen  in 
number  or  twenty-ihree.  The  Rev.  C.  R.  Man- 
ning then  rend  a paper  ou  “A  Brass  in  Metliwold 
Church,”  and  Mr.  Ilarrod  one  on  “ The  Earth- 
works at  Castleacre.”  The  Rev.  .f.  Gunn  gave 
an  account  of  his  recent  excavations  at  Hoxne, 
the  result  of  which  had  beeu  “ to  bring  the  bones 
of  extinct  animals  to  a much  higher  stratum  than 
ever  supposed,  and  to  bring  the  flint  implements 
to  a much  lower  one.” 


Fall  of  a House. — On  the  night  of  Monday 
an  accident  occurred,  by  the  sudden  falling  of  a 
two-story  Louse,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  John 
Smith,  at  Troy  Town,  Rochester.  According  to 
the  newspa])er8,  the  utmost  excitement  prevailed 
in  the  vicinity,  and  large  numbers  quickly  set  to 
work  to  remove  the  ruins,  when,  after  a delay  of 
some  two  hours,  the  sufi’erers  were  extricated, 
providentially  without  loss  of  life. 

Restoration  of  the  Shrubberies  in  Hyue- 

.RK. — At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Marylebone 
representative  council,  on  Saturday,  letters  were 
read  from  the  members  for  the  borough,  Mr.  Edwin 
James  and  Lord  Fennoy,  on  the  subject  of  the 
destruction  of  the  shrubberies  iu  Hyde-park.  It 
appears  that  Lord  Fennoy  has  bad  the  assurance 
from  Lord  Palmerston  that  the  shrubs  will  be  re- 
placed and  tlie  grounds  immediately  laid  out. 
Thus  this  much-agitated  question  is  to  be  satis- 
factorily set  at  rest. 

Colours  by  Revolution. — A correspondent 
writes  to  say  that  a mechanical  contrivance  has 
been  invented  by  Mr.  T.  Goodcliild,  architect,  for 
exhibiting  coloured  patterns  by  means  of  a rotating 
coloured  radial  disc,  over  which  is  fitted  a fixed 
perforated  pattern,  merely  cut  in  black  paper: 
the  revolution  of  the  disc  beneath  fully  tinges  the 
])erforation8  with  the  most  elaborate  colourings. 
The  inventor  has  been  forestalled  by  the  “ Colour 
Top,”  described  in  our  pages  some  mouths  ago. 

Arsenic  in  Paperhangings. — Three  children, 
living  near  Tipton,  have  been  all  but  poisoned. 
On  removing  to  a new  house,  according  to  a 
Manchester  paper,  they  became  strangely  and  un- 
accountably ill.  At  nights  they  were  worse  than 
in  the  daytime,  and  always  very  restless,  the 
muscles  of  the  face  being  marked  by  a kind  of 
twitching.  Medical  assistance  was  procured,  but 
without  effect,  until  the  medical  aLteudant  dis- 
covered that  they  were  suffering  from  poison. 
He  subsequently  examined  the  bed-room,  and 
finding  the  walls  covered  with  a green-coloured 
paper,  tore  off  a small  piece,  in  which  he  dis- 
covei’ed  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  arsenic. 
The  children  were  removed  into  another  room, 
and  arc  now  fast  regaining  their  usual  health. 

i HE  County  Suuveyors  op  Ireland.  — A 
memorial  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  been  circu- 
lated by  the  county  surveyors  of  Ireland,  and  ap- 
proved by  some  of  the  principal  members  of  tlie 
two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  the  prayer  of  the 
memorial  being,  that  his  Excellency  would  cause 
such  measures  to  be  taken  as  will  bring  tbelr 
grievances,  .as  to  amount  of  salary  and  want  of 
provision  for  superannuation,  or  retiring  allow.mce, 
before  the  Legislature  during  the  present  session, 
and  so  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
elect  committee.  The  salary,  after  deduction  of 
travelling  expenses.  Is  said  to  amount  at  present 
only  to  200/.  iu  the  smaller  counties,  and  much 
less  in  the  larger. 

South  Wales  Institute  of  Engineers. — The 
General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  this  institute 
was  held  at  Cardiff’  on  the  2Gth  ult.  when  a dis- 
cussion took  place  on  a paper  by  Mr.  Wilson  on 
steel,  which  the  Cardiff  Q-uardian,  of  2Sth  ult. 
reports  at  some  length.  At  the  close  of  the 
discussion,  Mr.  Byott  said  lie  hoped  it  would  not 
go  forth  tliat  all  their  best  iron  was  brought  from 
Russia  and  Sweden,  as  a great  deal  was  imported 
from  the  East  Indies,  the  importation  of  which 
he  hoped  to  see  extended.  Mr.  Wilson  said  such 
was  the  fact ; they  also  imported  from  Newfound- 
land and  other  British  provinces,  but  the  bulk 
came  from  Sweden  and  Russia.  Some  of  the 
papers  were  discussed,  and  one  by  Mr.  Maynard, 
on  the  Cruinlin  Viaduct,  was  read,  but  the  dis- 
cussion upon  it  was  postponed. 

Cambridge  Guildhall.- The  Cambridge  Tn- 
depemlenl  Presss&^s,—"'^\iii  committee, aftermuch 
labour,  have  decided  upon  a plan,  which  is  indeed 
u amalgamation  of  the  two  plans  “Utility”  and 
Treu  uud  Fest,”  but  it  is  found  that  to  carry  it 
out,  and  obtain  the  necessary  amount  of  light, 
some  part  of  Mr.  Livermore’s  premises  must  he 
purchased,  at  a cost  of  400/. ; and  for  this  purpose 
application  will  be  made  to  the  Town  Council  ou 
Ihursday  ue.xt.  It  is  then  expected  that  the  plan 
will  be  completed,  and  in  a fit  state  to  present  to 
the  Council  for  its  approval  at  the  following  meet- 
ing. The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  not  to 
exceed  the  stipulated  expense.” 


he  hoped  soon  to  lay  before  the  House.  The 
Bishop  of  Oxford  said  that,  as  the  Bill  alluded  to 
was  in  some  respects  a taxing  Bill,  it  would  be 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
niiclerstanding  that  it  was  supported  by  the  hc:ids 
of  the  Church  and  the  great  body  of  the  esta- 
blished clergy. 


TENDERS 

For  new  Church  at  Cowley,  Oxford.  Mr.  George 
Edmund  Street,  architect.  Quantities  by  Balain  & Lee 

Jackson  & Sliaw iry.gyo  o o 

Norris 7,925  0 0 

Wheeler 7,739  0 0 

Bowley  7,500  0 0 

Holland  and  Hanneu “,270  0 0 

Myers 7.220  0 0 

Symm 6,989  0 0 

Wyatt 6,850  0 0 

John  Castle  6,725  0 0 

Joseph  Castle  (accepted) 6,472  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions,  Commercial-street, 
Whitechapel,  for  Messrs.  Venables  and  Sons.  Mr.  Isaac 
Clarke,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Marsland  :— 

Reid j63,5.30  0 0 

King  3,461  0 0 

Ring  & Stanger  3,2/4  0 0 

Thompson 3,240  0 0 

Downs  3,239  0 0 

Coleman 3,169  0 0 

Heath 3,090  0 0 

Carter 2,979  0 0 


For  Clarendon  Hotel,  Watford,  for  Mr.  J.  Simpson. 
Mr.  J.  Livock,  architect.  Quautities  supplied  : — 

Parker je'3,930  0 0 

Mathews  3,492  0 0 

NLxon 3,479  0 0 

Noble 3,395  0 0 


For  house  and  offices  at  Emmetts,  Kent,  for  Mr.  Richard 
Gibbs.  Quantities  not  furnished.  Mr.  John  Jeffkins, 
architect : — 

Gammon  jf5,315  0 0 

Downs  6,249  0 0 

Tongue 3,207  0 0 


the  new  Police  Station,  Ladywood-Iane. 
rd  Holmes,  architect.  Quantities  supplied ; — 

Nelson  .^^2,080  0 0 

Nowell  1,999  0 0 

Hardwick 1,935  0 0 

Jones 


Mr’ 


1,919  10 

Cre>sweU  1,890  0 

Webb  & Son 1,877  10 

Stait 1,850  0 

Matthews 1,84*  15 

Barnsley  & Sons 1,845  0 

Godfrey 1,840  0 

Stokes 1,798  0 

Smith,  Brothers 1,795  0 

Chambers  & Hilton 1,750  0 

George  1,747  0 

Stockton  & Field 1,737  0 

Burkit  (accepted) 1,733  0 

Cale  & Son  (sent  in  in  error)  ..  1,681  0 


» Parsonage,  Commercial-street,  White- 


For  St.  Jude’s 
chapel 

Woods j6’I,416 

Ashby  & Horner 1,370 

Reed  1,368 

Piper  1,360 

Eetley 1,350 

Malcolt  1,349 

Outhwaitc 1,338 

Little  1,320 

Jacobs 1,290 

J.  Pritchard  & Son 1,279 

Heath 1,090 


For  building  additional  fever  wards  for  the  Torquy  In- 
firmary. Mr.  E.  Appleton,  architect.  Quautities  not 
supplied 

Thomas  Goss  :£930  0 0 

W.  A.  Goss  goo  0 0 

J.  Harvey  (accepted) 898  4 0 


For  work  to  be  done  at  premises,  Jermyn-street,  St. 
James's,  for  Messrs.  Lsaacs,  Campbell,  & Co.  Messrs. 
Tillott  & Chamberlain,  architects.  Quantities  not  sup. 
plied  : — 

Conder .^881  0 0 

Wills 867  0 0 

Fish  860  0 0 

Caiinou 835  0 0 


For  finishing  nine  houses  in  Bowater-terrace,  Black- 
heath,  for  Messrs.  Nickoll.  Mr.  C.  Bradley,  architect; — 
Liddiatt  (accepted) ^715  0 0 


For  alterations  and  refronting  the  Custom-house  Hotel* 
Chapel-street,  Sali'ord.  Mr.  James  Evans,  Borough  Sur- 
veyor, architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  Tayler, 
Manchester : — 

W.  Dallas j£'4l9  0 0 

H.  Southern  & Co 414  0 0 

J.  Marshall 410  0 0 

J.  Jones 405  0 0 

R.  Parry 350  0 0 

Slatham  & Sons 337  0 0 


For  works  to  be  done  at  Coal  Office,  Holloway-road. 
for  Messrs.  Rickett,  Smith,  & Co.  Messrs.  TJllott  & Cham- 
berlain, architects.  Quantities  not  supplied ; — 

Conder ^3~0  0 0 

Jennings  354  0 0 

Wills 343  0 0 
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Blue  Books  nuxdc  Usefxd. 

HE  recent  sessions 
of  Parliament  have 
not  been,  by  any 
means,  wanting  in 
subjects  having 
particular  interest 
for  those  ^vho  arc 
the  ordinary 
readei's  of  the 
Builder ; the  like 
state  of  things  will, 
and  ought  to,  con- 
stantly recur  ; and 
the  session  just 
commenced  will 
probably  not  pass 
by  without  discus- 
sion of  numerous 
questions  relating 
to  new  buildings 
and  metropolitan 
street  improve- 
ments, the  sew- 
erage of  towns 
ami  other  sanitary 
works,  to  harbours 
and  docks,  the 
conservation  of 
shores  and  rivers, 
and  railway  com- 
munication, and 
to  works  of  many 
other  kinds,  in 
which  both  the 
art  ami  the  structural  and  scientific  part  of 
architecture  will  be  concerned.  We  can  at 
once  specify  some  of  these  subjects,  to  show 
the  importance  for  us  which  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament  now  ordinarily  possess  ; and  we 
need  not  allude  to  increasing  attention  paid 
to  education,  and  amounts  voted  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  art,  or  generally  to 
the  gi’owth  of  the  pursuit  of  “ social  science  ” 
in  the  very  widest  sense,  not  merely  amongst 
the  leaders  of  political  parties,  but  as  mani- 
fested in  the  proceedings  themselves  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  by  the  inquiries  from 
time  to  time  instituted  there.  We  may  in- 
stance the  question  of  a new  building  for  the 
National  Gallery  ; that  of  the  provision  of 
quarters  for  the  natural  history  collections, 
which,  it  is  now  decided,  shall  be  removed 
from  the  British  Museum  ; the  c^uestion  of  the 
Government  offices  ; that  of  the  metropolitan 
street  coinmimications  -with  reference  to  the 
present  e.xigencies,  and  those  further  ■which 
will  accrue  from  projected  railway  stations  ; 
the  embankment  of  the  Thames  ; the  cleansing 
I of  the  Serpentine  ; the  harbour-works  in  pro- 
I gress  and  to  be  undertaken,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  many  more  that  could  be  named. 

I Wo  might  also  refer  to  views  that  were 
' expressed  by  some  authorities  during  the 
progress  of  the  strike,  as  to  the  need  of 
further  legislation,  to  protect  the  interests 
' respectively  of  employers  and  employed. 

' '^cek,  in  Parliament,  one  or  other 

I division  of  the  wide  field,  where  art  and  prac- 
tical architecture,  engineering  and  sanitary 
science,  are  working  for  the  national  progress 
; and  the  benefit  of  the  people,  is  cultivated  to 

■ some  extent.  Mistakes  are  made  in  legislation, 
as  well  as  by  expressions  of  individual  opinion  ; 

j but  each  session  leaves  an  addition  of  some 

■ value  to  the  crop  of  statistics  and  information, 

• embodied  or  imbedded,  in  the  accumulatiug 
I mass  of  Parliamentary  literature.  It  is  our 
; present  object  to  inquire  whether  this  body  of 
1 matter,  which  has  little  effect  in  proportion  to 

the  laboiu’  and  the  cost  with  which  it  is  got 

■ together  and  printed,  might  not  be  made  more 
I accessible  to  the  class  numbered  amongst  our 
■I  readers,  and  of  greater  productiveness  in  results 
i for  the  world  at  large.  . 

The  question  indeed,  — “ What  shall  we  do 


with  our  Blue  Books  ?”  has  been  often  put,  and 
not  long  since  by  Lord  Stanley, — the  point  of 
■whose  reply  in  his  pamphlet,  however  we  have 
lost ; whilst  the  particular  suggestion  we  shall 
offer,  Iras  before  appeared  in  print, — though 
little  noticed  and  not  supported  by  the  reasons 
j which  we  think  may  now  be  brought  to  bear 
ill  favour  of  it.  It  may  be  wcdl  to  show  what 
are  the  principal  facts  as  to  the  issue  of 
“blue  books”  interesting  to  ourselves  and  our 
readers,  so  far  as  regards  the  publications  in 
recent  sessions.  The  Parliamentary  papers  to 
which  chiefly  our  remarks  are  intended  to 
apply,  or  excluding  the  joimnals  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Laily  Votes  (to  which,  how- 
ever, are  appended  railway  reports),  the  papers 
of  the  Lords,  now  obtainable,  and  the  Statutes 
or  Acts,  are  divided  into  “ P^oports  and 
Papers,”  “Bills,”  and  “Papers  presented  by 
coimnand.”  In  the  first  of  these  three  divi- 
sion.s  are  comprised  the  returns  which  are  I 
made  to  the  motions  of  members  of  the  House  ' 
of  Commons  ; and  the  reports  of  Select  Com- 
mittees, with  or  without  the  evidence.  The 
bills  we  need  not  farther  mention.  The  papem 
presented  by  command  of  her  Majesty  com- 
prise copies  of  treaties,  or  correspondence,  and 
reports  of  commissions,  with  evidence  and 
appendices.  The  rule,  up  to  within  the  last 
two  years,  as  regards  the  reports  and  papers 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  to  print  a moderate  number  of  copiesheyoncl 
those  required  for  the  members,  say  in  all  1,000 
copies  ; but  of  the  reports  of  commissions,  often 
ver}’’  costly,  as  many  as  .5,000  copies  “were  some- 
times ordered  by  those  who  assumed  the  duty 
of  ordering,  or  those  to  whom  it  was  left.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  vote  in  18.08  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  the  amount,  401,3.07^., 
for  printing  and  stationery  for  variou.s  purposes, 
the  case  was  mentioned  of  one  report  where  an 
order  for  2,500  copies  had  been  reduced  to 
1,000  on  the  chairman’s  attention  being  called 
to  the  matter.  This  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote 
that  has  been  told  by  one  of  the  firm  of  Long- 
man & Co.  of  a country  clergyman  who,  receiv- 
ing a request  from  some  members  of  his 
fiock  that  he  would  print  a pariiculur  sermon, 
went  into  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  clergy 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  assumed  (to  be  on 
the  safe  side)  that  one-half  or  a third  would 
bo  purchasers,  gave  the  order  for  printing  ac- 
cordingly, and  was  alarmed  on  hearing  that 
the  sale  had  been  about  twenty  copies  ; though 
he  was  fortunate  enough  in  having  publishers 
who  had  not  adhered  literally  to  his  instruc- 
tions. The  waste,  more  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  Reports  of  Commissions,  has  been  enor- 
mous; and  much  of  the  same  sort  of  thing  still 
must  be  said  to  exist  as  regards  Parliamentary 
publications  of  all  kinds,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
become  disseminated  largely,  except  through 
the  agency  of  the  butterman,  and  do  not  serve, 
relatively  to  the  value  of  what  they  contain,  the 
work  of  public  education.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  sum  realized  by  the  sale  of  waste  paper 
has  been  5, QUO/,  per  annum,  as  shown  by  the 
public  accounts.  Recently,  restrictions  have 
been  placed  upon  the  number  of  the  copies 
printed  of  the  “papers  presented  by  command 
and  disposition  is  shown  in  Parliament  to  limit 
the  expense  in  other  directions  ; but,  before  the 
alteration — not  in  all  respects  to  be  approved 
of — which  limited  the  number  to  fifty,  of  copies 
of  a departmental  paper  printed  for  gratuitous 
distribution,  it  was  common  for  a considerable 
expenditure  to  have  been  incuri’ed  for  some  set 
of  bulky  volumes  which  not  more  than  five  or 
six  ijersons  read.  The  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  cost 
5,20 U.  2s.2d.forprinting  and  paper  only.  There 
were  four  folio  volumes,  each  of  GOO  pages,  as 
stated,  the  paper  weighing  thirty-four  tons.  The 
copies  printed  were  4,250  of  each  volume  ; but 
no  English  or  Scotch  member  sought  to  obtain 
a copy,  and  the  chief  application  of  the  outlay 
seems  to  have  been  the  supply  of  104  copies  to 
Irish  members.  We  have  now  before  us  re- 
turns of  the  cost  of  paper,  printing,  and  binding, 
each  paper  “presented  by  command,”  during 
the  sessions  of  1856, 1857,  and  1858.  They  are 
defective  so  far  as  they  do  not  state  the  number 
of  pages  in  each  report,  so  as  to  allow  a 
full  examination  of  the  items  named,  but 
it  appears  that  in  the  last  of  the  years  the 


amount,  29,33U.  8s.  5d.,  was  spent  in  those 
items,  on  such  papers,  by  the  authority  of 
nine  Government  departments.  In  February, 
1859,  it  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  expenses  of  printing  amounted  to 
150, 000^.  or  160,000^.  a-year.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  neither  of  these  statements 
covers  the  office  expense.s,  as  of  the  commis- 
sions, which  must  amount  to  the  largest  sum. 
The  Report  on  Metropolitan  Main  Drainage, 
by  Captain  Galton  and  Messrs.  Simpson  and 
Blackwell,  wanting  the  usual  index,  thus  cost  t he 
country  8,8367  ; and,  apparently,  printing  and 
paper  not  included.  The  Report,  subsequently, 
of  Messrs.  Bidder,  Hawksley,  & Bazalgette 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  cost  be- 
tween 2,0007  and  3,0007  Is  it  likely  that 
any  multiple  of  17s.,  or  the  price  at  which  each 
copy  of  the  Government  Blue  Book  was  sold, 
realized  by  such  sale,  would  deserve  a moment’s 
consideration  ? The  matter  of  the  Blue  Book, 
at  least  what  was  appended  to  the  Report,  wa.s 
matter  calculated  to  be  of  the  utmost  service 
ill  the  settlement  of  the  sewerage  question, 
if  perused  by  all  who  were  giving  thought  to 
that  subject,  and  were  capable  of  making  sug- 
gestions, whilst  avoiding  such  loose  and  ill- 
considered  ones  as  were  substituted  by  corre- 
spondents of  the  newspapers.  Yet,  an  outlay 
having  been  incurred,  enormous  in  amount,  but 
which  we  assume  and  believe  to  have  been  an 
outlay  necessary  and  judiciously  incurred  ; just 
so  much  of  a tax  is  imposed  as  will  defeat  the 
object  and  render  impossible  the  benefit,  and 
not  return  a single  hundred  pounds  of  that  ex- 
penditure. It  is  not  surprising  tliat  the  real 
value  of  such  Blue  Bouks  is  little  known,  and 
that  the  very  matter  which  they  contain  has  to 
be  again  and  again  got  together  by  committees 
and  commissions, — to  increase  ex- 

penditure, and  swell  the  mass  of  printed  matter 
obstructively  to  future  investigation. 

The  figures  we  have  given,  and  the  known 
facts  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  papers,  from 
mere  mass,  are  not  and  cannot  be  read  by 
members  of  Parliament,  and  only  go  to  form  a 
heap  to'be  cleared  away  and  become  the  per- 
quisite of  a footman,  who  gets  at  most  28s. 
per  cwt.  for  them  as  waste  paper  ; and  that, 
notwithstanding,  some  of  those  of  permanent 
intei-est  are  quickly  not  to  be  procured  ; show 
that  some  change  of  system  is  needed  to 
render  justifiable  the  expenditure.  Rightly, 
the  course  is  not  to  stint  the  exjrenditure  in 
the  first  instance  ; hut  to  take  means  to  insure 
that  the  particular  object  of  the  publication  is 
attained.  Such  means  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  purchase  of  coiries  by  the  public,  albeit 
the  nominal  price  may  be  fixed  low  ; because, 
first,  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  sufficient  in- 
formation given  by  advertisement,  of  the  nature 
of  the  matter,  or  even  of  the  publication,  of 
these  papers  ; and,  secondly,  because,  taking 
into  consideration  the  number  of  the  papers  on 
a single  subject,  and  the  actmil  cost  of  some  of 
them,  or  such  as  have  plans,  the  expense  does 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  dissemination  and 
proper  utilization.  It  frequently  happens  that 
just  when  the  value  of  the  paper  becomes 
known  to  the  public,  the  price  has  risen  from 
causes  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Tims  it  ha.s 
been  stated  that  a report  on  stone  (perhaps 
that  on  the  stone  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament) 
which  was  published  at  6d.,  would  now  fetch  a 
guinea.  There  are  several  such  cases : the 
report  of  the  commission  on  iron  applied  to 
raih’oad  structures,  is  hardly  procurable  at  any 
price ; and  the  money  value  of  particular 
papers,  or  the  costliness  of  a set  on  any  sub- 
ject, is,  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances, 
rapidly  increasing.  To  obtain  all  the  reports 
on  harbours,  or  on  workliouses,  or  prisons, 
would  require  a small  fortune  : yet  no  architect 
or  engineer  can  feel  that  he  has  possessed  him- 
self of  his  subject  till  he  has  either  himself 
gone  through  such  documents,  or  is  assured 
that  he  has  the  result  of  a similar  operation  of 
research  and  analysis  performed  by  others.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  some 
contrivance  better  calculated  for  the  educa- 
tional object,  than  such  a one  as  the  refusal  to 
medical  men  who  have  contributed  matter  to 
the  Registrar-General’s  reports,  of  copies  of 
those  reports.  The  fact  that  the  object  for  the 
nation  is  not  primarily  the  reduction  of  cost  of 
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the  printing  and  paper,  was  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  B’Israoli,  some  time  ago,  and  must  be  ad- 
mitted. We  have  sho'wn  that  the  representa- 
tion, as  contained  in  the  Treasury  minute  of 
November,  1858,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Pickford,  of 
Brighton,  that  tlie  weekly  reports  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General could  be  bought  for  l^d.,  and  the 
quarterly  reports  for  4d.,  is  by  no  means  an 
accurate  one  of  the  point  at  issue,  a.s  it  con- 
cerns ourselves,  and  the  profession  we  represent. 
The  Slain-DrainageRcport  alone,  as  wehave  said, 
was  issued  at  17s. : and  we  repeat  that,  whoever 
has  .sufficient  interest  in  such  papers  to  read 
them,  is  generally  one  who  can  give  some  return 
to  the  nation,  far  greater  in  amount  than  the 
price  which  legislative  or  dciiartraeutal  narrow- 
mindedness so  much  fears  to  lose.  The  object 
for  Government  and  Parliament  should  be,  not 
to  impose  any  tax  whatever  on  the  use  of  the 
publications,  though  it  is  necessary  to  check 
abuse  and  waste  : but  the  object  should  be  to 
get  the  book.s  i-ead.  People  usually  do  not  buy 
book.s,  even  at  the  cost  of  mere  pence,  unless 
with  some  view,  to  be  farthered  by  matter 
which  the  books  are  supposed  to  contain  ; 
and  they  want  prelimiuary  information.  Such 
information  of  what  is  to  be  found  in 
parliamentary  publications,  given  on  their 
appearance  in  the  newspapers,  is  much  con- 
fined to  subjects  which  happen  to  have  been 
prominent ; and  the  omission  is  not  sup- 
plied by  the  lists  of  the  printer  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  are  little  known,  and,  for 
the  publications  of  past  sessions,  have  to  be 
very  much  improved,  as  well  as  cheapened,  to 
make  them  of  tlie  proper  use  for  juirposes  of 
general  reference.  Gne  new  and  comprehensive 
catalogue  is  required  ; but  arranged  with 
divisions,  as  alphabetical  and  classified  ; and 
better  models  for  these  could  not  be  found  than 
Mr.  Woodcroft’s  catalogue  of  patents.  A list 
which  is  regularly  announced  as  comprisinn- 
the  titles  of  papers  of  several  sessions,  was  uo*t 
purchaseable  at  our  last  application  ; and,  to 
show  that  improvement  in  other  respects  is 
required,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  on 
another  occasion,  when  papers  were  wanted  by 
us  for  immediate  reference,  our  messenger  was 
put  off  to  the  folluwing  day,  either  for  the 
convenience  <if  tIio.se  in  charge  of  the  papers 
on  sale,  or  from  defects  iu  the  fiystem  of 
arrangement  and  cataloguing.  The  daily  join-- 
nals,  when  they  mention  publication  of  a p.ir- 
liamentary  pajicr  that  wonlil  be  interesting  to 
ourselves,  confine  themselves  to  a paragraph 
which  often  omits  mucli  that  may  be  technical, 
but  i.s  at  the  same  time  of  great  value  to  par- 
ticular inquirers.  Our  remarks  as  to  the  de- 
fects of  tlie  catalogues  are  not  intended  to 
apply  to  those  indexes  which  are  appended  to 
reports  themselves : these  are  prejiared  with 
great  labour  and  skill — it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
to  those  who  have  occasion  to  use  the  class  of 
papers ; and  without  them, usually,  the  evidence 
and  other  data,  often  more  deserving  of  atten- 
tion than  the  mere  compromise  of  opinion 
which  forms  the  report,  could  be  turned  to 
.slight  account. 

Tiic  importance  of  the  dissemination  of  the 
matter  of  parliamentary  papers  has  been  so  far 
seeii  by  many  persons,  as  to  have  led  to  sug- 
gestions_  for  the  gratuitous  supply  of  these 
publications  to  popular  institutions,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  specifications  of  patents  are  now 
supplied,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Wood- 
croft.  But  few  of  those  institutions,  and  as  a 
rule  not  those  which  e.xist  in  rural  districts, 
have  the  space  for  even  a moderate  proportion 
or  selection  of  the  papers,  or  would  appreciate 
theiii  or  any  similar  class  of  literature.  Certain 
individuals  would  be  interested  iu  particular 
subjects  ; and  the  populations  in  some  localities 
would  feel  interest  iu  what  concerned  their 
means  of  livelihood,  or  their  own  condition.  In 
such  cases,  however,  tlie  object  would  be  better 
obtained  by  sale  of  the  papers,  than  by  the  other 
opportunities  gii'eii ; )jut  towards  this  there 
must  be  some  better  devised  means  of  adver- 
tising the  matter  of  the  publications  than 
IS  now  comprised  in  advertising  some 
of  them.  Again,  it  has  been  thought  that 
certain  learned  societies,  or  persons  requiring 
such  papers  really  for  a scientific  or  literary 
object,  should  he  allowed  to  prefer  a claim  to 
have  them  gratis  j but  to  this  it  is  replied, 


that  the  money  payment  (liere  considered  as 
small  in  amount)  affords  the  only  security  that 
the  papers  will  be  valued  and  turned  to  their 
intended  use,  and  likewise  that  the  time  of 
public  officers  would  be  taken  up  in  determining 
what  individuals  or  societies  were  entitled  to ' 
the  jiapers,  or  in  answering  applications  ; and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  line  between 
the  diflerent  classes  of  persons.  To  this  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  point  we  now  ad- 
vance, one  apparently  somewhat  at  variance 
with  views  held  by  those  who  are  disposed, 
jiraiseworthily  enough,  to  check  the  waste,  is 
that  it  would  be  better  that  no  amount  what- 
ever should  be  realized  towards  cost  of  paper 
and  printing,  and  whicli  return  yet  we  appre- 
hend is  insignificant,  than  that  the  objects, 
educational  and  otherwise,  justifying  the  publi- 
cation, should  be  in  a great  degree  limited  or 
impaired.  We  do  not  j^rofess  to  know  whether 
the  fifty  copies  before  alluded  to  as  still 
printed  “ for  gratuitous  distribution,”  are 
absorbed  by  the  requirements  of  the  Govern- 
ment offices,  or  departments  themselves  : we 
only  know  that  none  of  these,  however  im- 
portant the  subject-matter  to  architects  and 
engineers,  ever  reach  ourselves  without  pur- 
chase or  sending  for  them  ; and  we  think  that 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  the 
Institution  of  Chdl  Engineers,  are  in  a similar 
position.  Surely  this,  which  at  least  occasions 
delay and  also  operates  as  an  impediment  to 
the  diffusion  of  iufonnation  and  opinion,  if 
not  by  ourselves,  by  many  who  would  he  con- 
tributors of  information  to  the  general  fund 
through  the  medium  of  our  pages,  might  be 
co^ccted ; for,  we  need  only  instance  the 
daily  papers,  to  show  how  necessary  it  is 
that  contributions  and  correspondence,  result- 
ing in  this  supposed  case  from  the  “ blue 
books,”  should  be  added  to  the  e.xertions  of 
those  whose  difficult  duty  it  is  to  get  to  know, 
first,  what  has  been  published,  and  then  what 
the  publication  contains.  Only  five  persons 
liaving  read  a particular  “blue  book,”  no  result 
may  hav^e  been  obtained  to  compensate  for  the 
cost ; but  a method  might  easily  be  suggested 
by  which  the  publications  could  be  made 
accessible  to  a much  greater  number  of  persons 
not  members  of  Parliament,  with  the  probability 
that  amongst  the  number  would  be  found  five 
who  would  have  time  and  ability  to  digest  the 
matter  of  the  reports,  and  to  produce  work  of 
some  description  that  would  contribute  to  pro- 
gress, and  alone  justify  the  national  expense. 

Our  suggestion,  therefore,  is,  that,  whatever 
be  the  course  maintained  in  reference  to  the 
gratuitous  distribution,  there  should  be  esta- 
bli.shcd  a public  library  devoted  specially  to 
Parliamentary  publications.  This  institution 
might  be  most  conveniently  located  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  : 
it  should  be  open  throughout  the  year,  might 
be  a lending  library,  and  should  be  at  least  as 
accessible  as  tlie  reading-room  of  the  British 
Museum  : it  should  contain  perfect  sets  of  all 
the  past  publications,  .several  copies  of  each  of 
recent  issues,  well-compiled  catalogues,  and 
every  convenience  for  writing  and  reference. 

c would  include  in  the  collection,  or  the 
reading-room,  some  maps,  and  statistical  charts, 
and  books  of  reference,  such  as  commercial 
and  geographical  dictionaries,  without,  how- 
ever, losing  sight  of  the  main  and  definite 
object.  There  might  also  be  arrangements  for 
the  disiday  of  maps,  showing  lines  of  railway 
and  other  W'orks  before  Parliament.  We  would 
further  include  in  the  collection  all  documents 
and  reports  of  importance,  relating  to  the 
metropolis,  not  presented  to  Parliament,  such  as 
reports  presented  to  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City,  to  the  City  Commission  of  Sewers, 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (with  all 
the  drawings  and  specifications  for  sewers  and 
streets),  to  the  District  Boards,  and  of  those 
Metropolitan  Water  and  Gas  Companies  who 
might  be  disposed  to  contribute.  It  is  obvious 
that  then  the  expense  which  is  involved  in  print- 
ing-he  reduced  Avithout  detriment,  and 
night  be  avoided  altogether,  in  some  instances, 
by  the  substitution  of  an  attested  manuscript 
•'•'py  of  the  return  which  a member  now  often 
oves  for,  more  for  his  own  inforniation  than 
r an  object  Avhich  would  immediately  re- 
lii-e  the  expense  of  printing.  It  has  several 


times  happened  of  late,  that  a member  of 
Government  has  had  to  appeal  to  the  for- 
bearance of  a member  of  Parliament,  against 
Avhat  seemed  a waste  of  public  money,  though 
the  object  of  the  motion  for  the  return  was 
admitted  to  be  a proper  one,  and  important  to 
the  public.  We  believe  also  that  with  the 
public  eye  constantly  upon  the  matter  of 
“ blue  books,"  a more  efficient  check  upon  the 
printing  of  returns  previously  printed,  would 
exist  than  is  to  be  expected  from  the  librarian 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  if  he  be  now 
charged  with  any  duty  in  the  matter. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  objects  of  such 
a library  as  we  propose,  are  attained  at  the 
British  Museum,  where  there  are  preserved 
copies  of  all  Parliamentary  publications.  The 
fact,  hoAvever,  that  there  the  papers  are  not 
obtainable  immediately  on  publication,  or  at 
the  time  at  which  much  of  their  chief  interest 
exists,  is  an  answer  to  such  an  argument : 
besides,  the  extent  of  a large  general  library, 
excellent  as  is  the  management  of  the  Museum 
reading-room,  causes  much  delay  to  students 
and  inquirers,  and  has  been  the  reason  for  our 
a.rguing  on  several  occasions  in  favour  of  other 
libraries  devoted  to  special  subjects,  such  as 
those  already  existing  at  South  Kensington 
for  books  on  art ; at  Jermyn-street,  on  general 
science  ; and  at  the  Great  Seal  Patent  Office 
for  its  class  of  subjects.  No  change  should  be 
made  in  the  system  of  supply  of  the  papers  to 
the  British  Museum,  unless  for  diminishing 
loss  of  time  there ; but  special  libraries,  that 
Ave  noAv  recommend,  as  Avell  as  others  of  a 
different  sort,  should  be  multipKed : they 
Avould  result  iu  great  progress  as  regards  the 
subjects  themselves,  and  they  would  lessen 
the  inconvenience  at  the  British  Museum.  It 
is  true  that  access  may  be  obtained  to  the 
libraries  of  the  two  Houses,  by  persons  engaged 
iu  business  before  Parliament ; but  this  in- 
volves difficulty,  and  obviously  would  not 
suffice  for  the  public  object  in.  the  matter 
above  dAvelt  upon. 

We  had  thought  of  giving  a list  of  titles  of 
recent  pa2Aers  on  subjects  iu  which  our  readers 
arc  interested ; but  some  of  them  have  been 
mentioned  by  us  ou  publication,  and- Ave  have 
no  further  space  at  jnesent.  We  have,  how- 
eA'er,  Ave  hope,  succeeded  in  shoAving  the  im- 
IJortauce  to  our  readers  AA’hich  there  is  in  this 
matter  of  our  present  article,  and  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  tax-jjaying,  Avhilst  enlightened, 
jjublic,  are  all  in  lavour  of  the  dissemination 
of  parliamenta:^  publications,  rather  than  inthe 
concealment  of  their  light,  Avhich  we  apprehend 
AvoulJ  be  involved  in  the  narrow  view  of  the 
money  expenditure.  We  have  shown,  however, 
further,  that  there  is  one  simple  mode  by  Avhich 
the  light  may  be  further  disseminated,  whilst 
the  exjjense  is  even  reduced ; and  we  hope 
that  our  observations  may  attract  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Wui.  EAvart,  or  some  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed 
the  other  day  to  assist  the  Speaker  in  matters 
relating  to  printing. 


ON  THE  RATIONALE  OF  GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 

ME.  SCOTT’S  FIEST  LECTTJEE  AT  TEE  EOYAE 
ACADEMY. 

In  my  former  lectures  I have  endeavoured  to 
trace  out  the  history  of  that  course  of  transition 
by  which  the  rude  arcuated  architecture  which 
prevailed  in  Avestern  Christendom  during  the  Dark 
Ages,  between  the  full  of  the  Roman  empire  and 
the  rise  of  modern  civilization,  commonly  known 
as  the  “Romanesque”  style,  first  emancipated 
itself  from  its  semi-barbaric  character,  aud  became 
a consistent  round-arched  style,  aud  subsequently, 
by  a perfectly  logical  series  of  changes  resulting 
from  the  suggestions  partly  of  scientific  construc- 
tion, and  partly  of  artistic  refinement,  developed 
itself  into  that  new,  original,  and  beautiful  style 
which  has  in  more  modern  times  received  the 
very  absurd,  but  now  unavoidable,  name  of  Gothic 
architecture. 

Having  traced  this  dcA'elopment  up  to  what  I 
consider  to  be  its  culminating  point, — the  form 
which  it  arrived  at  towards  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century, — it  had  been  my  intention,  before 
I proceeded  further  with  the  historical  view  of  the 
subject,  to  have  given  a series  of  short  practical 
treatises  on  several  of  the  more  important  ele- 
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menta  of  the  style  whose  history  I have  traced 
out;  as,  for  instance,  on  the  principles  of  Gothic 
vaulting,  on  tracery,  on  the  system  of  mouldings 
belonging  to  the  style;  on  roofing,  on  architec- 
tural carving  and  sculpture,  ic.,  &c.  Circum- 
stances, however,  having  rendered  it  impracticable 
for  me  just  now  to  devote  to  it  the  time  which 
would  be  necessary  to  do  justice  to  these  subjects, 
I purpose  on  the  present  occasion  to  content  my- 
self, at  the  risk  (I  may  say  with  the  certainty),  of 
repeating  what  1 have  already  stated,  with  an  in- 
quiry into  the  rationale  of  the  style  of  architec- 
ture of  which  I have  been  treating. 

Such  an  inquiry  is  the  more  necessary'  from  the 
extraordinary  contrariety  of  opinion  which  we 
find  to  exist  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  style, 
as  well  as  the  external  and  internal  causes  of  its 
development.  Such  opinions  assume  the  most 
contradictory  forms.  One  class  of  them  may  be 
denominated  the  religious  view  of  the  question. 
Under  this  head  one  party  describes  it  as  Chris- 
tian, and  another  as  Bomun  Catholic  architectiire. 
One  attributes  to  its  various  parts  a deep  symboli- 
zation of  Christian  truth : another  discovers  in 
them  nothing  but  the  mystic  arcana  of  Komanism ; 
while  another  cuts  the  knot  by  protesting  that  it 
is  Mahomedan  architecture.  A second  class  of 
opinions  assumes  an  ethnological  form.  Under 
this  bead  some  have  thought  the  style  especially 
English;  some  pre-eminently  German;  some, 
again,  in  the  most  exclusive  and  straightened 
sense  of  the  term  French,  and  others  in  the  widest 
sense,  Teutonic;  while  the  entanglement  is  again 
cut  through  by  thechampionsofthe*Sarace?!icc!aim. 

Then  comes  a political  class  of  disputants.  One 
declares  the  style  to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  visible  exponent  of  feudalism.  If  the  system 
of  Durandus  were  applied  to  this  view  we  should 
perhaps  have  the  orders  of  the  arch  shown  to 
represent  the  divisions  of  feudal  aristocracy.  The 
point  of  the  arch  to  be  the  king ; the  outer  voussoirs 
the  great,  and  the  inner  the  lesser  vassals ; the 
clustered  pillars  to  be  the  bishops  surrounded  by 
their  clergy;  the  ashlar  stones  the  freemen,  the 
rubble  stones  the  villains  and  serfs,  and  the  mortar 
to  be  the  bond  of  union  or  of  slavery  by  which  the 
whole  system  was  cemented  together;  and  the 
painted  glass  to  be  that  clerical  monopoly  of 
learning  by  which  the  pure  light  of  knowledge 
was  imparted  through  an  artificially  coloured 
medium.  Others  have,  however,  shown  that  the 
style  developed  itself  just  when  feudalism  was 
giving  way,  and  just  among  those  very  commu- 
nities who  w’ere  most  i-esolutely  exerting  them- 
selves for  its  overthrow;  and  that,  in  England 
especially,  it  synchronizes  with  the  foundation  of 
those  institutions  to  which  we  owe  our  liberties 
and  our  greatness;  while  our  knot-cutting  friends 
would  contemptuously  pooh-pooh  the  whole  ques- 
tion by  saying  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  either 
with  feudalism  or  Magna  Charta,  but  was  simply 
the  natural  result  of  the  Crusades. 

Again,  as  to  its  more  practical  characteristics ; 
one  party  claims  for  it  the  most  unbounded 
liberty,  another  denounces  it  as  curbing  the  free 
following  of  practical  and  artistic  requirements. 
The  very  same  party  sometimes  describes  it  as 
excluding  the  light  of  day,  and  sometimes  as  offer- 
ing no  protection  against  the  glare  of  sunshine.  In 
fact,  without  going  further  into  these  contrarieties, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  among  those  who 
have  not  gone  much  into  the  subject,  no  opinions 
are  too  inconsistent  either  with  one  another  or 
with  facta  to  find  ready  advocates. 

My  object  in  this  and  the  succeeding  lectnre 
will  be  to  show  that  the  style  originated  in  no 
I occult  influences;  that  if  it  can  be  called  either 
I Christian,  Teutonic,  French,  English,  German,  or 
Western  European,  it  is  so  only  in  a plain, 

: straightforward,  aud  historical,  and  not  in  any 
hidden,  exclusive,  or  mysterious  sense ; but  that  it, 
in  fact,  arose  from  the  application  of  plain  common 
1 sense  to  plain  practical  requirements;  that  many 
1 of  these  requirements  were  not  peculiar  to  the 
] period,  but  belong  to  all  time ; that  many  were 
I not  limited  to  a race  or  climate,  but  are  common, 

I with  certain  modifications,  to  different  races  and 
1 countries ; and  that  the  application  of  the  same 
I class  of  common  sense  to  altered  requirements 
' would  produce  results  by  no  means  militating 
; against  those  thus  arrived  at,  hut,  on  the  con- 
I trary,  tending  to  enrich,  to  amplify,  and  to  add 
) new  life,  variety,  aud  harmony  to  the  art  which  it 
1 had  first  suggested. 

To  judge  of  the  practical  reasonableness  of  a 
i style  of  building,  it  is  not  enough  to  prove  that  it 
i answers  its  purpose:  wo  may  presuppose  that  all 
i civilized  people  would  effect  as  much  as  that, — 

1 indeed,  that  all  people  would  do  so  who  can  con- 
E struct  at  all;  for  if  uncivilized,  their  aim  would 
1 be  more  simple  aud  more  readily  attained. 


The  question  is,  whether  the  purpose  is  pro- 
vided for  by  means  consistent  with  common  sense, 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  with  the  properties  of 
the  materials  at  hand,  and  without  an  expenditure 
of  labour  aud  material  disproportioned  to  the 
result.  In  this  I do  not  restrict  the  question  to 
merely  utilitarian  results,  but  admit  the  artistic 
element  in  a degree  proportioned  to  the  rank  and 
purpose  of  the  edifice.  I would  also  wish  to 
guard  myself  against  being  understood  to  imply 
that  the  superior  reasonableness  of  a style  of 
architecture  proves  a higher  state  of  civilization 
among  the  people  who  use  it.  Inventions  are 
often  accidental,  and  independent  of  high  civiliza- 
tion. Thus,  though  an  arch  is  a more  rational 
means  of  spanning  a wide  opening  than  a single 
block  of  marble,  the  early  Romans  who  used  the 
arch  were  probably  much  less  civilized  than  the 
early  Greeks,  who  were  ignorant  of  it. 

The  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks  used  most  nobly 
the  means  of  spanning  openings  with  which  they 
wore  best  acquainted,  and  for  which  their  numerous 
quarries  of  granite  aud  marble  supplied  them  so 
liberally  with  the  materials,  but  such  a mode  of 
constrnctiou  is  manifestly  costly, — dependent  upon 
natural  facilities  of  the  most  exceptional  kind, 
and  extremely  limited  in  its  application.  The  use 
of  the  arch  obviates  all  these  difficulties,  and  con- 
sequently a mode  of  construction  which  admits 
the  arch  is  more  rational  than  one  which  does 
not; — Roman  architecture,  in  short,  than  Greek. 

The  Romans  were,  in  fact,  eminently  a practical 
race,  and  their  architecture  is  in  its  construction 
in  a high  degree  practical  and  rational : they  by 
no  means  limited  themselves  to  the  use  of  costly 
and  bulky  materials,  but  united  in  their  structures 
the  use  of  all  the  materials  of  which  their  world- 
wide dominion  gave  them  command,  and  were 
equally  successful  iu  employing  in  them  the  most 
stupendous  masses  of  marble,  as  at  Ralbcc,  the 
granite  of  Egypt,  or  the  flint-uodules  of  Kent; 
and  never  hesitated  at  spanning  the  widest  struc- 
tures with  vaults  or  domes  of  such  solidity  as 
almost  to  defy  the  ravages  of  the  elements  and  of 
time. 

The  two  great  defects  in  the  rationale  of  their 
architecture  were — first,  that,  as  the  conquerors 
of  the  world,  the  resources  at  their  command  were 
so  unlimited  that  economy  of  material  seems  to 
have  been  almost  dismissed  from  their  considera- 
tion, and  their  principle  of  statics  seems  to  have 
been  rather  that  of  passive  and  inert  resistance 
than  of  equilibrium  of  forces  ; and,  secondly,  that 
having  adopted  the  artistic  features  of  Greek 
architecture,  they  attempted  to  unite  them  with 
their  own  totally  different  system  of  construction, 
in  a manner  which  cannot  always  be  said  to  be 
consistent  with  reason. 

When  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  began  to 
emerge  from  the  chaos  of  centuries,  and  to  gene- 
rate for  themselves  a new  civilization,  their  aim, 
as  regards  architecture,  seems  rather  to  have  been 
the  recovery  of  ancient  Rome,  which  they  may 
all  along  be  considered  to  have  continued  a dor- 
mant state  of  existence,  than  to  generate  a new 
style  for  themselves;  but  tbeir  limited  resources, 
and  unfamiliarity  with  what  is  now  denominated 
“classic”  art,  freed  them  from  the  tendency  to 
follow  their  gieat  masters  in  the  two  defects 
which  I have  mentioned.  True,  they  often  built 
with  needless  massiveness;  but  this  was  not  the 
result  of  profuseness,  but  of  want  of  experience ; 
and  when  they  imitated  or  rc-used  the  details  of 
Roman  architecture,  they  applied  them  with  more 
regard  to  practical  utility  than  to  classic  precedent. 

At  first  the  Romanesque  builders  were  at  a low 
level,  both  as  to  coustructive  and  artistic  skill; 
but  all  their  eflbrts  being  directed  to  practical 
improvement,  they,  in  course  of  time,  succeeded 
in  generating  a very  consistent  round-arched 
style  in  which  every  feature  may  be  said  to  have 
resulted,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  from  practical 
reasoning  on  immediate  requirements  audontheii' 
experience  of  preceding  detects. 

The  observations  I have  to  oiler  on  the  develop- 
ments thus  reasojied  out  are  intended  to  apply 
mainly  to  those  of  the  countries  north  of  the 
Alps,  but  may  in  many  points  be  found  to  be  of 
general  application. 

One  of  the  first  practical  principles  aimed  at 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  Mediteval  architec- 
ture was  so  to  arrange  their  designs  as  to  facilitate 
the  use  of  small  materials,  aud  to  render  them- 
selves independent  of  the  accident  of  having  quar- , 
ries  at  command  wliich  would  supply  vast  blocks 
of  stone.  It  happened  that  iu  the  great  seats  of 
early  art  this  was  of  less  consequence,  for  both 
Egypt,  Syria,  Greece,  and  Italy  contain  such  quar- 
ries iu  tolerable  abundance,  though  even  the 
Romans  resorted  to  concealed  arches  for  the  se- 
curity of  their  architraves ; but  in  northern 


Europe,  though  building  stone  in  most  parts 
abounds,  it  is  quite  exceptional  to  find  it  at  once 
in  blocks  of  great  dimensions  and  of  strength 
which  would  render  it  .a  trustworthy  covering  to 
openings  of  any  considerable  bearing.  With  all 
oar  increased  facilities  at  the  present  day,  we  never 
find  the  trabeated  system  carried  out  In  its 
integrity  when  on  a large  scale  : either  the 
middle  stones  of  architraves  are  suspended  by  con- 
cealed arched  joints,  as  is  the  custom  here,  or  are 
visibly  arch-jointed,  as  in  France,  or  the  entire 
architraves  consist  of  brick  arches  pbistered  over 
to  mimic  the  construction  they  affect,  but  cannot 
follow.  Even  in  our  Gothic  buildings,  where 
every  facility  exists  for  the  use  of  moderate-sized 
stone,  it  is  often  with  much  difficulty  that  blocks 
of  a size  suited  to  all  purposes  can  be  obtained. 
Thus  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  after  the 
whole  kingdom  had  been  ransacked  by  a geologi- 
cal commission,  not  only  was  the  quarry  they  rcccm- 
mended  summarily  rejected  as  incapable  of  fur- 
nishing stone  of  any  reasonable  size,  but  the 
second  quarry,  which  was  adopted  in  its  place, 
and  which  produced  an  admirable  material,  was, 
after  a time,  abandoned  aud  a third  selected,  the 
productions  of  which  have,  in  other  respects  than 
size,  proved  so  lamentably  inferior.  The  fact  is 
that  it  is  only  here  aud  there  that  we  find  quarries 
uniting  quality  and  size  which  suit  even  our 
moderate  requirements;  aud  if  such  is  the  case 
now  with  all  our  mechanical  advantages  and 
facilities  of  transit,  how  much  more  must  it  have 
been  felt  in  days  when  the  mechanical  appliances 
of  the  ancients  had  been  in  a great  measure  lost, 
and  the  Roman  roads  broken  up,  while  the  means, 
which  were  to  supply  these  deficiencies,  were  yet 
in  their  infancy. 

While,  then,  at  all  times  and  everywhere,  it  is 
a desideratum  to  a rational  system  of  construc- 
tion, that  it  should  offer  every  facility  for  the  use 
of  ordinary  and  easily-obtained  raateridl,  such  w.as 
the  case  in  a more  than  usual  degree  in  these 
early  ages  of  modern  art. 

'Though  the  universal  use  of  the  arch  by  the 
Romanesque  builders  obviously  promoted  this 
object,  it  would  not  of  necessity  lead  to  its  fullest 
attainment.  Arches  may  bo,  and  often  are,  con- 
structed of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  and  it  bad 
to  be  studied  how  to  make  good  construction  with 
small  materials. 

The  most  obvious  means  of  doing  this,  w’as  by 
building  the  arches  iu  rims  as  we  do  our  brick 
arches, — a deep  ai-cli,  consisting  of  several  distinct 
arches  laid  one  over  the  other,  each  forming  the 
centre  on  which  the  next  is  built.  By  this  mode 
of  building,  an  arch  of  any  degree  of  strength 
may  be  built  of  stones  of  the  most  moderate 
dimensions.  This  system  consequently  became 
general  in  the  Romanesque  buildings. 

Now,  a deep  arch  so  constructed,  and  built 
square  through  the  wall,  has  a heavy,  clumsy 
appearance,  and  forms  a dark  and  cavem-like 
recess.  You  may  ornament  the  voussoirs,  aud  vary 
their  colour  as  you  please,  but  still  it  is  heavy, 
wanting  in  play  of  light  and  shade,  and  obstruc- 
tive to  the  free  passage  of  the  rays  of  light.  This 
was  early  felt  and  early  obviated. 

In  an  arch  built  in  several  rims,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  any  but  the  outer  rim  should  be  of  the 
full  width  of  the  wall.  This  suggested  the  system 
of  subordinating  the  rims,  or  recessing  them  one 
behind  the  other,  so  as  to  divide  the  arch  into 
what  are  called  orders. 

This  gives  us  at  once  a new  and  beautiful  mode 
of  arching,  economical,  and  adapted  to  all  varieties 
of  material,  giving  great  play  of  light  aud  shade, 
offering  the  greatest  freedom  for  the  admission  of 
light,  and  suggesting  (as  we  sh-all  see),  a perfectly 
new  system  of  decoration. 

This  division  of  the  arch  into  receding  orders 
necessitated  a corresponding  form  in  the  piers 
which  supported  It. 

The  first  meansof  relieving  the  plainness  of  this 
block-form,  was  the  introduction  of  an  impost  at 
the  springing,  defining  the  line  which  sepai’atcs 
the  pier  from  the  arch.  Afterwards  the  orders  of 
the  jamb  would  receive  pilaster-capitals,  and 
finally,  decorative  columns  would  be  inserted  In 
their  place  ; — thus  completing  the  general  idea  of 
the  pier  and  arch  as  made  use  of  during  the 
Romanesque  period. 

The  arch  itself  was  at  the  same  time  subjected 
to  various  systems  of  decoration  suited  to  its 
normal  construction. 

It  id  clear  that  the  extreme  angles  of  the  orders 
contribute  but  slightly  to  tbeir  strength.  These 
migiit,  therefore,  be  rounded,  chamfered,  or 
moulded  at  pleasure.  It  became  common  to  form 
them  into  large  rolls  between  two  hollows,  and 
also  to  cut  the  order  into  various  mechanical  or 
other  forms,  as  zigzag,  kc.,  &c.,  according  to  the 
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fancy  of  the  architect,  from  which  arose  the  whole 
system  of  Romanesque  arch  decoration,  aud  as 
the  junction  of  the  arch  with  the  wall  above  was 
but  slightly  marked  by  the  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  joints,  a small  projecting  moulding 
was  introduced  between  them,  which  we  call  the 
drip-stone  or  label,  which  not  only  drew  the  line 
more  emphatically,  but  also  served  to  prevent  the 
water  which  ran  down  the  face  of  the  walls  from 
discolouring  the  arch  mouldings. 

It  will  readily  ho  seen  that  this  logical  and 
reasonable  mode  of  constructing  arched  openings, 
would,  when  applied  to  arches  carried  on  pillars^ 
lead  to  the  clustered  column. 

^If  the  wall  was  not  thick,  the  arch  might  cer- 
tainly continue  to  he  of  one  order,  and  the  most 
natural  mode  of  supporting  it  would  then,  as 
heretofore,  be  a single  column.  Where,  however, 
the  wall  was  so  thick  ns  to  give  it  a clumsy 
look  if  the  arch  ran  square  through  it,  it  would 
bo  divided  into  two  orders,  and  would  assume  at 
its  springing  a cruciform  plan.  The  impost  must 
break  round  this  figure,  aud  though  the  columu 
might  still  remain  (and  often  did  reurain)  round 
tim  abacus,  only  assuming  the  cross-form,  the 
most  natural  thing  would  be  to  form  a complex 
pillar,  composed  of  four  shafts  united  in  one, 
each  app.arcntly  supporting  its  own  order  of  the 
arch. 

It  the  arch  were  divided  into  three  orders,  a 
more  complex  form  suggested  itself,  containing 
eight  shafts;  and  as  the  system  was  carried  out 
many  other  combinations  arose  not  necessary  to 
enumerate. 

llms  we  see  that  the  adoption  of  the  arched 
system  of  construction,  unbiassed  by  any  pre- 
existing laws  of  art,  but  aided  only  hy  the  very 
rational  desire  to  utilize  the  materials  most 
auundantly  provided  by  nature,  led  to  two  of  the 
most  important  characteristics  common  to  Roman- 
e.ique  and  Gothic  architecture,  viz.,  the  sub- 
■irdinatedarch  and  the  clustered  column,  with  the 
whole  system  of  decoration  derived  from  them; 
than  which  no  two  features  can  be  pointed  out 
which  have  been  more  richly  fruitful  of  architec- 
tural forms,  the  most  original  and  beautiful. 

Again,  in  the  mode  of  bringing  down  the  ai'ch 
upon  columns  the  Romanesque  builders  exercised 
a sound  discretion.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
tbeir  trabeated  construction,  reasonably  enough, 
made  their  architraves  only  os  wide  as'the  upper 
diameter  of  their  columns,  so  that  whatever  pro- 
jection the  capitals  had  from  beyond  the  shaft 
they  had  the  same  beyond  the  architrave  also. 
When,  however,  you  substitute  two  arches  for  two 
architraves,  you  bring  down  the  weight  by  two 
opposite  forces;  its  footing,  therefore,  on  the 
capital  requires  as  much  steudiinent  as  possible. 

The  Romans,  as  many  of  their  modern  followers, 
were  for  a time  so  inconsistent  as  not  only  to 
limit  the  arch,  like  the  architrave,  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  upper  diameter  of  the  column,  but 
actually  interposed,  without  a shadow  of  use,  a 
bit  of  entablature  between  the  column  aud  the 
arch ; thus,  instead  of  doing  all  they  could  to  give 
steadiness  to  the  spring  of  the  arch,  they  made  it 
as  tottering  in  its  construction  as  possible.  This 
was  corrected  by  the  Romans  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  and  the  arch  was  placed  hy  them,  as 
reason  would  dictate,  directly  upon  the  capital  or 
(still  more  sensibly)  on  a strong  flat  impost  laid 
on  the  capital,  and  for  this  most  reasonable  step 
they  Lave  in  after  ages  been  pronounced  bai^ 
bai'ous.  The  Romanesque  architects,  taught  by 
common  sense  rather  than  by  precedent,  followed 
their  example.  If  they  imitated  or  re-used  the 
Corinthian  capital,  they  laid  upon  its  frao-ile 
_ abacus  a more  trustworthy  impost,  and  to  give 
greater  steadiment  to  the  foot  of  the  arch  they 
made  it  somewhat  wider  than  the  diameter  of  the 
column,— a practice  which  pervades  Medimval 
architecture,  and  contributes  greatly  both  to  its 
good  construction  and  its  beauty. 

The  system  of  constructing  doorway.i  is  directly 
derived  from  what  I have  already  described ; as 
many  recesses  being  given  to  the  jambs  as  the 
.irch  has  rims,— and  these  decorated  with  columns 
if  thought  good.  The  lioad  is  often  filled  in  with 
a tympunmu  supported  by  corbels  in  the  jambs, 
both  as  a field  for  sculptured  decoration,  and  to 
make  the  door  itselfsquare  instead  of  arch-formed. 

If  this  is  not  done,  the  inner  arches  are  made  to 
spring  from  a higher  level,  to  allow  the  doors  to 
open  without  calcbing  against  them. 

The  windows  show  the  same  regard  to  reason. 
The  inside  is  nearly  always  widely  splayed,  to 
spread  the  light  equally  in  the  room.  The  e.Ntenial 
recess  depended  partly  on  the  degree  of  architec- 
tural character  aimed  at,  and  partly  on  the  depth 
required  for  the  arch.  Where  the  openings  were 
but  narrow  and  the  resources  small,  one  arch-rim 


would  suffice,  and  this  would  often  be  chamfered 
at  the  edges  to  prevent  obstruction  to  light. 

If  the  opening  were  wider,  and  so  required  a 
deeper  arch,  or  if  the  architectural  effect  aimed  at 
were  greater,  we  find  two  or  more  such  orders  as 
the  above,  with,  perhaps,  columns  supporting  the 
outer  ones,  the  receding  orders,  in  either  ease, 
doing  away  with  undue  obstruction  of  light  or 
view : the  cill  always  well  sloped,  to  throw  off  the 
water,  and  having  usually  a string  course  below, 
to  prevent  it  from  running  down  and  discolouring 
the  walls.  In  all  this,  strict  regard  to  practical 
reason  and  utility  is  manifest;  every  step  is 
argued  out  on  the  basis  of  constructiou  and  re- 
quirement, and  every  decoration  is  founded  on, 
and  results  from,  the  conclusions  come  to  on  these 
practical  grounds. 

In  domestic  architecture,  if  a window  were  beyond  the 
width  of  a -single  casement,  a small  pillar  was  often  inter, 
posed,  and  the  inner  order  of  the  window  was  divided 
into  two  arches,  while  the  outer  one,  if  there  were  any, 
was  in  one,  the  ca'-ements  or  shutters  falling  into  rebates 
in  the  back  of  the  column,  by  which  a window  of  double 
the  width  which  would  otherwise  be  conveniently  attain- 
able was  produced.  In  window-Uke  openings  in  which 
glazing  was  not  needed— as  in  triforiums,  cloisters,  and 
screens — this  system  was  used  for  beauty  where  not  de- 
manded for  the  same  reasons  as  in  windows,  and  the  sub- 
divisions were  often  increased  to  three  or  four  under  one 
comprising  arch. 

In  other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  where  light 
Breading  was  needed,  as  in  cloi.sters,  and  the  wall  was  too 
tliick  to  rest  upon  a single  capita],  two  small  cotumiis 
were  placed  one  behind  another,  or  a sort  of  bar  or 
double  corbel  placed  on  the  capiL-vl  of  a single  pill.ar  to 
support  the  springer  of  the  arch,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
the  use  of  thick  piers,  which  were  not  needed  for  strength, 
and  would  obstruct  view  and  light;  and  all  tiiese  prac- 
tical contrivances  were  made  elements  of  beauty  and 
vaiied  effect. 

Another  legitimate  exercise  of  reason,  on  the  part  of 
the  Romane-squo  builders,  was  the  rejection  of  the  fixed 
rules  of  proporiion  observed  by  the  ancients  between  the 
diameter  and  height  of  tiicir  columns.  These  rules  were 
m their  place,  but  they  had  been  worked  out  for  a 
totally  different  system;  and  we  know  that  tlie  ancients 
themselves  were  anything  but  so  slavish  in  their  ad- 
herence to  them  as  their  modern  imitators.  In  a purely 
arcuated  system,  however,  it  became  clear  that  such  rules 
were  out  of  place  and  inconsistent  with  reason.  Circum- 
stances, in  a majority  of  cases,  prescribed  the  height  of  a 
column,  from  reasons  wholly  irrespective  of  the  question 
of  Its  load.  Itfollowedthen,  that  the  diameter  mu.st  bo  re. 
gulatcd  rather  by  the  load  than  the  height,  so  that  cveiy 
variety  of  proportion  became  admissible.  Take,  as  an  ex- 
ample, the  crypt  under  the  choir  of  York  Minster.  Its 
height  being  proscribed  by  circumstances,  and  the  por- 
“9','  of required  for  the  vaulting  being  fixed  hy  the 
width  of  tlie  arched  hays,  it  followed  that  the  height  of 
the  coliniins  v\-as  also  rigorously  defined;  but  some  of  ....jivau 
tliese  columns  had  to  carry  those  of  the  church  above,  1 at  first 
aud  with  them  the  whole  superstructure,  while  others  had 

load  but  the  vaulting  of  the  crypt  and  the  floor  of  the 


The  cases  of  failure  from  this  cause  were  most  frequent, 
so  much  so,  that,  besides  the  numerous  instances  re- 
corded of  buildings,  wholly,  or  in  part  falling  from  the 
failure  of  the  arches,  we  find  among  the  buildings  still  re- 
maining abundant  evidences  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
round  arches  lor  their  load,  and  of  the  abutments  to  resist 
their  pressure.  In  ordinary  architecture  we  cannot,  as  in 
bridges,  viaducts,  &c.,  give  our  arches  an  unlimited 
abutment  proportioned  to  the  pressure  whatever  it  may 
be;  we  arc  limited  in  oiir  means  of  doing  this  by  innu- 
merable causes : thus,  in  a central  tower,  if  the  arms  of 
the  cross  have  aisles,  tlie  natural  abutments  of  the  tower 
ai’ches  are  reduced  to  the  frail  aid  of  a continuous  arcade 
upon  detached  pillars ; and  even  if  there  are  no  aisles, 
the  abutting  walls  are  perforated  with  windows.  The 
abutments,  again,  of  a chancel  arch,  are  perforated  cither 
by  arches  or  windows,  while  the  gable  over  the  arch  loads 
It  heavily  at  its  weakest  point.  The  abutment  of  an  arch, 
again,  has  often  to  infringe  upon  a pier  at  half  its  height, 
as  in  the  case  of  a nave  arcade  abutting  upon  the  de- 
tached piers  of  a central  tower.  In  all  such  .situations 
the  undue  pressure  of  the  round  arch  was  found  to  be 
most  prejudicial.  Still  more  strongly  was  it  felt  where 
the  nave  was  spanned  by  stone  vaulting.  Tlie  Romans 
had  got  over  this,  as  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  by  break- 
ing the  continuity  of  the  aisles  by  vast  abating  walls 
across  them.  But  in  a church  this  was  impracticable.  Its 
i demanded  continuity  of  aisle,  and  moderation  in  tlie 
of  the  pillars.  Failures  often  occurred  from  these 
adverse  causes,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  architects  was 
naturally  directed  to  obviating  the  defect. 

I have,  in  a previous  lecture,  described  the  series  of 
tentative  experiments,  all  of  them  dictated  by  construc- 
tive and  practical  requirements,  by  which  it  was  attempted 
to  avoid  these  difficulties,  I will  not  weary  you  by  reca- 
pitulating them.  The  two  obvious  desiderata  were  an 
arch  of  less  pressure,  and  an  abutment  of  greater  resist- 
Slice ; and  these  were  the  two  objects  aimed  at  in  most  of 
the  succeeding  developments.  Tnc  first  demand  was  met 
by  the  pointed  arch;  the  second  by  the  systematized  use 
of  the  buttress,  whether  of  tlie  solid  or  arched  descrip- 
tion. It  was  perfectly  well  known  that  the  outward 
thrust  of  an  arch  diminished  as  its  height  increased  : that 
the  resisting  power  of  an  abutment  depended  mainly  on 
Its  extension  in  the  direction  of  the  pressure ; and  that 
where  sufficient  extension  of  abutment  could  not  be  ob- 
tallied  without  inconvenience  or  dissight,  the  deficiency 
might  be  compensated  by  loading  it  from  above  ; and  by 
pguing  on  these  three  facts,  the  constructive  character- 
istics which  distinguish  Gothic  from  Romanesque,  or  the 
pointed  arched  from  the  round  arched  Gothic,  were  logi- 
cally worked  out. 

Tbestricily  mathematical  mode  of  increasing  the  height 
of  an  arch,  would,  I suppose,  be  by  using  a semi-ellipse, 
its  major  axis  being  vertical.  The  form  is,  however,  most 
nnpleasing  to  the  eye,  and  troublesome  in  execution  from 
Its  constant  variations  of  curvature,  so  that  by  far  the 
most  natural  and  practical  means  of  effecting  the  object, 
is  the  adoption  of  an  arch  of  two  centres,  or  what  is  com- 
moiily  called  the  " pointed  arch.”  tVe  accordingly  find, 
as  1 have  shown  by  ample  evidence  in  a former  lecture, 
that  this  form  was  in  the  first  instauce  used  just  in  those 
situations  in  which  a reduction  nf  outward  pressure,  or 
1 increased  power  of  bearing  weight  were  of  the  greatest 
'portance.  I have  shown  that  thisform  was  not  adopted 
s a matter  of  taste,  of  fashion,  or  of  fancy ; nor 
has  been  suggested  by  a highly  talented  writer, 
a means  of  meeting  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 


Church  Surely,  then,  the  simple  exercise  of  rVas'on  ] vlrred  archcsV;^^^^^^ 

£,  Icti  4 o? th^^^  ''T  "'‘“f  “I"*’’.  necessity.  l!  matters  not,  whether  the  form 

irrespective  ot  their  height.  Ibc  system  of  clustcrine  was  new  - ’ - 
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variation  in  proportion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  introduced  in  their  own  intcrsec*' ^ ■ - iiiea.ast. 


. Ptv'pottion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  introduced 
still  Wider  liberty  ; for,  though  a pier  destined  to  carry- 
vast  load  might  be  subdivided,  and  its  apparent  propn 
tions  thus  lightened,  the  individual  shafts  of  which  it  "•< 
composed  not  having  each  its  own  proper  load, 

Vlt-werl  n.^  .1  I_- ^ 


their  own  intersecting  arcades,  or  in  the  first  proposi- 
tion of  Euclid.  It  was  not  the  seeing  of  it  iu  any  sucli 
manner  which  caused  its  introduction,  but  the  simple 
! they  had  arrived  in  the  course  of  their  con- 

in  • I development  at  a practical  problem  of  vital  ii 


“S' ' 5.e  pZw'iSh 'Si 

however,  nrimi.aro  l.,  »I.q  * »OiUUyil, 


hovvever,  originate  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Caniim  shows!  I The  first*situations 
in  his  work  r.n  j in'- nrsi  situations 


OrramSiSof'S  uSS'lSV'SlS'if 

tl.0  a„d„„,_,|,„„gh  not  ofti,.  b,  mSo™  “S  ' 


■Inch  the  pointed  arch  was  sub- 


Even  for  really  constructive  pillars,  it 


■here  the  material  is  of  remarkable  strength,  as  ' customary"in  these^posirions 
C of  metal  columns.  :iii<  n n lo.:c  ....  ...n;.  / . . •’  vncai.  j;vJsuiona 


1 the  case  of  metal  columns,  and 


ide  arches  of  i 
a general  rule,  till  it  became 


, , - •.  , — j — v..^.,-.  1/1.3  niicic  lb  «as  demanded  for 

ess  aegree  witti  [ practical  reasons,  that  it  begau  to  be  used  as  a matter  of 
ad  is  very  small ; I taste  in  other  positions. 

I secured  tlie  first  object— an  arch  of  reduced 

b.“  1 “f.  "reond,  viz.  the  abutment  ot  increased 

resistance  was  attained  by  the  systematic  development  of 
the  buttress,  — a feature  very  much  neglected  by  the 
Romanesque  builders ; and,  as  the  vaulting  of  a lofty 
nave  could  not  be  directly  supported  by  the  ordinary 
buttress,  the  arched  or  flying  buttress  was  introduced, 


rather  than  a fnnetionn!  character,  ...  ..  vusc  n is  uui 
only  lawful,  but  correct  to  show  this  by  making  them  of 
slender  proportions.  The  liberty,  however,  which  1 here  the'  buttress' 

defend,  must,  as  all  other  liberty,  he  kept  within  reason- 
able bounds,  and  must  be  regulated  by  a correct  eye  and 
sound  judgment. 


«•» '»>»-beed  f.,  ..ttitt, 

the  ancients  that  all  mi.iiai..  av,/i . i "“y- 


of  a like  nature  shrn.ni  nr,^;>Vi,XVV  'b'  | early  instances  to  conceal  it.  so  that  we  may  with  cer- 

putten,.  . be  tb.t  .be  = i 

L'oning  upon  practical  and  urgently  pressing 


not  fiiuling  fault  with  it  in  Gi-eciaii  or  nr,ma„  ob..i.r  I ‘"T- V*  a.iu  Oigcnuy  luesbiug 

tecture,  butu?he,etbe  capitals  Si;  | 

t form  a continued  r.nne/n  at  mil  fl.o  nA-..-..-  - ..  - ,/  ® 


(lid  not  form  a continued  range  at  a the  effe Jt^wonui  ' JT,  ^ Proceeded  from  the  application  to 


ere  all  abke,  as  if  cast  in  a mould  by  the'humlred  ..e 
accordingly  find  it  Cbtablishcd  as  a universal  law  that, 
"lechanically-formed  capitals 
might,  if  you  please,  be  alike,  no  such  slavei7  should  be 
imposed  upon  the  sculptor;  but  that  he  should  have  the 
fullest  scope,  within  the  reasonable  limits  suggested  by 
the  requirements  and  the  general  bal.-uice,  and  harmony 
of  mass  and  outline,  for  the  freest  exercise  of  his  - 
im.agmation. 

Now,  though  these  and  other  developments  of  the 
founded  on  a thoroughly  prac- 
tical and  logical  course  of  reasoning,  it  by  no  mcan.s  fol 
lows  that  a perfected  form  of  arcuated  a^rchitecture  had 
yet  been  arrived  at  any  more,  than  that  the  decorative 
aiSfnm  " ^ refined  or 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  efforts 
of  the  architects  were  redoubled  towards  the^attainment 
of  these  two  objects,  and  the  advancement  made,  both  in 
coriecting  defects  m construction  and  refining  the  deco- 
rative system,  were  most  strenuously  fi^llowed  uii  and 
all  improvements  made  were  fn„..,i..,i 


Let  u 


, how 


improvements  made  were  founded  ■•strictly' on'  Reason 
The  great  constructive  difficulty  met  with,  arose  from 

SLt°  nan  or  arch  when  of 

p eat  span  oi  carrying  any  great  load,  aud  especially  so 
when  used  in  situations  where  it  was  difficult  to  give  it 
any  very  massive  abutment.  ® 


. suppose  for  a moment  that  our  build- 
ing is  not  vaulted,  but  has  timber  roofs ; there  still 
remains  an  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch.  If 
it  has,  for  instance,  a central  tower,  the  demand  for  an 
arch  of  reduced  thrust  is  stilt  greater  than  if  the  church 
had  been  vaulted,  for  the  arras  of  the  cross  from  their 
reduced  weight  are  less  effective  as  abutments. 

The  chancel  arch,  again,  demands  height,  and  the  more 
so  if  it  be  wide,  as  in  our  own  day  is  necessary.  The 
nave  arcades  are  better  pointed  than  round,  as  are  any 
others  carrying  any  considerable  weight.  Buttresses 
remain  necessary  at  tlie  ends  of  the  arcades,  and  arc 
dc.kirable  as  a steadiment  to  the  outer  walls,  particularly 
where  roofs  without  a direct  tie  arc  made  use  of,  and  art* 
further  useful  as  permitting  the  introduction  of  larger 
windows  than  might  be  safe  w ithout  them.  In  all  cases, 
indeed,  where  roofs  or  floors  arc  so  constructed  as  to 
concentrate  pressure  upon  points,  it  is  clear  that  but- 
tresses are  desirable ; and  when  the  eflicieiitsize  cannot  be 
given  them  without  inconvenience  or  dissiglit,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  deficiency  may  be  readily  compen- 
sated by  loading  them  wiLli  lofty  pinnacles.  It  is  wrong 
to  use  buttresses  without  any  object  but  appearance,  but 
there  are  numbers  of  cases  wiiere  they  are  of  great  advan- 
tage besides  those  in  whicli  we  know  them  to  he  indis- 
pensable. If  so  ninny  of  our  arciicil  and  vaulted  buildings 
in  these  days  were  not  mcie  pretences  in  lath  and  plaster 
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we  shoxild  have  more  practical  experience  of  the  need  of 
the  buttrcps  and  of  the  pointed  arch.  I was  once  told  by 
the  English  commissioner  in  Sciiide  that  the  European 
engineers  had  difficulty  in  making  the  native  bnilders 
there  believe  that  any  but  a pointed  arch  will  stand. 

Let  ns  now  iiKpiire  as  briefly  as  may  be  into  the 
rationale  of  ribbed  vaulting,  as  distinguished  from  the 
arris  vaulting  of  the  Roman  and  earlier  Romanesque 
builders. 

A grouicd  vault  does  not  of  necessity  demand  the  use 
of  ribs  any  more  than  the  plain  waggon-head  vault. 
Even  the  latter  was  from  an  early  period  frequently  divided 
into  compartments  or  bays  by  transverse  ribs,  which 
were  useful  as  a means  of  giving  it  rigidity,  butin^roiVjed 
vaulting  they  were  of  nearly  constant  use  both  for  the 
same  reason,  and  because  the  vault,  being  reduced  at  its 
springing  to  so  narrow  a footing  required  this  additional 
strength.  The  arrises,  however,  or  diagonal  lines  of 
intersection  were  always  left  without  ribs. 

Why,  then,  was  the  custom  changed  ? For  two  impor- 
tajit  reasons.  The  first  was  this : that  the  intcrsec'ion 
forms  naturally  a feeble  line  both  from  the  difficulty, 
particularly  with  the  rough  materials  usually  employed, 
•of  making  its  construction  sound  j from  its  forming  an 
arch  of  greatly  increased  width  without  corresponding 
increase  of  height,  and  from  its  reduction  at  the  springing 
level  to  a pin’s  point. 

The  second  was  ofamore  intricate  nature,  and  requires 
to  be  explained  more  in  detail.  When  the  two  intersect- 
ing vaults  of  a groin  are  similar  and  equal  in  their  section, 
the  line  of  intersection  falls  in  a plane.  When  vaulting, 
however,  became  general,  all  sorts  of  irregularly-formed 
spaces  would  have  to  be  so  covered,  and  would  present 
problems  of  considerable  difficulty,  in  which  it  would  be 
impossible  in  all  cases  that  the  vaulting  surfaces  should  he 
portions  of  cylinders  or  regular  cylindroids,  and  in  which 
the  intersecting  lines  could  not,  without  much  twisting  of 
the  surfaces,  be  brought  to  fall  into  planes. 

The  introduction  of  the  diagonal  rib  met  both  of  these 
difficulties.  It  strengthened  the  weak  angle  and  gaveita 
substantial  footing ; and  it  at  the  same  time  gave  to  the 
lines  of  intersection  a certain  degree  of  independence  of 
the  vaulting  surfaces,  so  that  instead  of  the  surfaces 
governing  the  inter.seclionthey  were  thenceforth  governed 
by  the  ribs,  and  the  latter  could  be  made  to  fall  into  planes 
and  to  avoid  unsightly  forms  even  in  vaulting  spaces  of 
the  most  irregular  and  abnormal  forms. 

The  substitution  of  the  rib  for  the  arris  worked  as  great 
a revolution  in  the  principles  of  vaulted  construction  as 
did  the  pointed  arch  itself.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  vault- 
ing was  now  impracticable  or  unsightly  i the  architect  was 
absolutely  master  of  his  work,  and  could  do  what  he  liked 
with  it.  The  facilities  it  offers  are  quite  marvellous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  modern  practical  man  when  once  they  are 
opened  to  them.  I have  myself  found  one  of  the  mo.st 
practical  men  I ever  met  with,  who  had  for  years  taken 
•the  leading  management  of  the  business  of  the  greatest 
builder  of  our  day,  though  hitherto  uninitiated  in  Gothic 
construction,  almost  in  ecstasies  at  finding  a difficult 
problem  in  vaulting  he  had  been  puzzled  over  for  days 
■and  making  models  of  in  vain,  solved  in  an  instant  by 
seeing  the  absolute  liberty  of  action  exercised  in  a similar 
case  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  old  builders  themselves 
perfectly  luxuriated  in  llicirncwly-discovcred  liberty  : not 
only  could  they  vault  spaces  of  any  conceivable  plan, 
every  dimension  and  angle  of  it  varying,  and  the  difficul- 
ties increased  by  the  necessity  of  pushing  up  windows  in 
its  sides  in  all  kinds  of  difficult  positions ; but  they  could 
Tnake  the  result  so  pleasing  and  apparently  so  straight- 
forward and  natural,  that  not  one  observer  out  of  a 
thousand  ever  finds  out  that  there  was  any  difficulty  to  be 
got  over  at  all.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  find  them  re- 
joicing so  much  in  their  freedom  as  to  set  themselves 
needless  puzzles  for  the  very  luxury  of  solving  them. 
There  is  a most  remarkable  instance  of  this  in  the  crypt 
under  Glasgow  Cathedral,  where  the  pillars  which  sup- 
port the  floor  have  been  placed  in  a variety  of  intricate 
•positions  for  no  leason  but  to  produce  curious  perple.xi- 
ties  in  the  vaulting,  and  creating  strange  problems  for 
the  mere  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  their  solution  and 
the  beauty  of  the  puzzle  when  solved. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Gothic  vault  is  less  refined 
'than  some  of  the  previous  forms,  because  less  strictly 
mathematical:  that  a refined  system  of  construction 
should  in  all  cases  possess  an  exact  mathematical  solu- 
tion, though  the  builder  may,  when  once  master  of  the 
true  theory,  depart  from  it  in  execution;  that  the  work, 
ill  short,  thougli  irregular  in  execution,  should  he  perfect 
and  mathematically  accurate  in  its  theoretical  type. 

I agree  with  this  doctrine  in  the  main  ; but  I hold  that 
the  Gothic  vault  complies  with  its  conditions. 

The  square-groined  vault,  with  semi-circular  arches,  is 
perfect  in  its  tticory,  and  gives  elliptical  arches  for  its 
-<UTis  lines.  The  same,  if  vaulted  with  the  pointed  arch, 
is  equally  true  in  theory,  for  the  diagonal  ribs  may  be 
pointed  arches,  formed  each  of  portions  of  two  ellipses. 
The  oblong  vault,  again,  is  perfect  if  the  wide  arch  is  a 
semi- circle,  the  narrow  one  a vertical  semi-ellipse,  and  the 
arrises  horizontal  serai-ellipses  of  the  same  height;  but 
the  ancients  generally  chose  to  stilt  the  narrow  arch 
instead  of  using  the  vertical  ellipse,  and  by  doing  so  threw 
the  diagonal  arris  out  of  the  plane  and  out  of  shape ; but 
•the  theoretical  form  remained,  nevertheless,  perfect.  In 
like  manner,  if  the  same  figure  be  vaulted  across  its  widest 
.span  by  apninted  vault,  and  if  the  narrow  vault  have  a 
pointed  arch  composed  of  two  portions  of  ellipses,  and  the 
biterscctions  be  of  the  same  figure  as  resulting  geomc- 
-trically  from  the  intersection  of  the  two  vaults,  the  theo- 
retical form  is  perfect.  Now,  if  in  either  case  the  archi- 
tect thinks  the  elliptical  pointed  arches  inferior  in  beauty 
to  those  composed  of  parts  of  circles,  and  by  using  ribs 
"finds  himself  enabled  to  throw  the  error  resulting  from 
the  sub.stitutlon  of  the  latter  form  into  the  vaulted  sur- 
faces where  it  will  be  invisible,  surely  he  is  only  using 
that  discretionary  power  of  introducing  irregularities 
upon  a perfect  theory  which  is  claimed  as  his  right ; and 
this  is  exactly  what  the  Gothic  architects  introduced. 

The  fact  is  that,  besides  its  unpleasing  form,  especially 
when  the  major  axis  is  vertical,  the  use  of  the  ellipse 
■entails  such  an  annoying  series  of  difficulties  as  greatly 
to  increase  the  trouble  and  consequent  cost  of  execution. 
The  constant  change  of  curvature,  the  troublesome 
methods  of  striking  it,  and  of  finding  the  true  line.s  of 
the  arch-joints,  not  to  mention  the  mathematical  fact 
that  the  same  joint  line  is  never  true  both  for  the  extrados 
and  intrados,  and  that,  if  the  rib  mould  remains  un- 
changed in  depth,  the  extrados  and  intrados  cannot  be 
"both  true  ellipses  at  all;  all  these  furnish  quite  sufficient 
■practical  reasons  for  its  rejection  in  cases  where,  not 
only  is  there  no  necessity  but  an  abstract  mathematical 
idea  to  be  satisfied  by  its  use,  but  the  beauty  of  the  work 
is  greatly  improved  by  dispensing  with  it. 
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Though  the  pointed  arch  was  introduced  from  purely 
constructive  reasons,  there  was  another  of  a more  sesthe- 
tical  nature  which  rendered  its  adoption  more  general 
when  once  introduced.  It  was  a double  one-  not  only 
did  the  general  tendency  towards  lofty  proportions 
render  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  an  arch  more  in 
harmony  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  architecture, 

■ but  the  rejection  of  a fixed  code  of  proportions  for  pillars 
' and  other  parts  demanded  for  the  arch  an  equal  power  of 
varying  its  own  proportions.  The  semi-arch  is  absolute 
ami  invariable,  and  though  the  use  of  smaller  segments 
would  meet  the  case  in  one  direction,  there  were  no 
means  of  proportioning  it  to  features  of  increasini’  height. 
This  was  attempted  both  in  Romanesque  and  Byzantine 
works  by  the  expedient  of  stilling,  but  this  is,  after  a'l, 
more  a semblance  than  a reality.  As  in  cases  already 
cited  the  mathematical  solution  of  the  problem  is  the 
ellipse;  but  only  imagine  any  thing  so  unpleasing  as  a 
series  of  elliptical  arches  placed  the  length-way  upwards ! 
Good  taste  would  not  suffer  it;  but  the  pointed  arch  at 
once  met  the  difficulty.  To  illustrate  my  meaning  I will 
beg  you  to  take  an  internal  bay  of  a Norman  Cathedral — 
and  to  suppose  yourselves  to  have  to  increase  its  height 
throughout  in  the  ratio  of  one-third. 

You,  first,  alter  setting  out  your  widths  as  in  the 
original,  increase  the  whole  height  and  that  of  each  story 
by  one-third  : you  then  increase  the  pillars  and  the  jambs 
of  the  triforium  and  clere-lory  windows  in  the  i-ame  pro- 
portion : this  brings  you  to  a stand,  for  the  arches  being 
.'emicircles  arc  invariable.  Either  you  must  leave  them 
unaltered  and  throw  all  the  extra  height  into  the  wall 
above  them,  or  you  must  stilt  them  each  to  the  extent  of 
one-third  of  their  height ; unless  you  con  make  use  of  an 
elastic  arch  which  will  chnnge  its  proportion  at  pleasure. 
The  ellipse  occurs  and  meets  the  case,  but  it  offends  your 
eye.  At  length,  however,  the  pointed  arch  suggests 
itself  and  gets  rid  of  the  whole  difficulty.  So  similar  are 
a Romanesque  and  an  Early  Pointed  bay  in  all  other 
respects,  that  the  change  of  proportion  which  I have 
described  seems  at  once  to  effect  the  whole  change  in 
style. 

Had  the  constructional  motive  alone  existed,  the 
pointed  form  would  have  been  confined  to  arches  of 
considerable  span,  but  the  demand  for  a variable  arch 
adding  aesthetic  to  the  constructional  claim,  caused  its 
speedy  adoption  in  positions  where  strength  alone  would 
not  have  demanded  it,  though  the  semicircle,  the  plain 
segment,  and  the  segmental  pointed  arch,  were,  at  all 
subsequent  periods,  of  the  style  used  side  by  side  with  the 
true  pointed  form. 

1 have  been  the  more  particular  in  showing  the  true 
reasons  for  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  arch,  because 
the  great  majority  of  writers  treat  it  purely  as  a matter  of 
taste,  and  of  altered  fashion  ; indeed,  two  generally  ex- 
cellent writers  on  the  history  of  Mcdiicval  architecture 
have  strangely  imagined  that  the  pointed  arch  had  a 
greater  outward  thrust  than  the  round,  and  that  the 
increased  projection  of  the  buttresses  was  necessitated 
by  its  use  : instead  of  the  two  being  simultaneously 
introduced  as  a double  means  of  avoiding  the  evils  expe- 
rienced from  the  great  thrust  of  the  round  arch  and  the 
i-mall  buttresses  by  which  it  had  during  the  Romanesque 
period  been  accompanied. 

1 will  now  clo-c  my  present  lecture,  but  hope  in  the 
next  to  carry  on  the  same  inquiry  into  a number  of  other 
details,  as  well  as  into  the  general  spirit  and  principles  of 
the  architecture  of  which  I am  treating ; and  to  add  some 
practical  remarks  on  the  application  of  the  rationale  thus 
traced  out  to  onr  pre.sent  revival  of  the  style,  and  such 
developments  as  it  may  give  rise  to. 


ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  REBUILD- 
ING OF  THE  ITALIAN  OPERA  HOUSE, 
COVENT  GARDEN* 

It  having  been  represented  to  me  that  some  de- 
scription of  the  recent  rebuilding  of  Covent-garden 
Theatre  might  prove  interesting  to  members  of  the 
Institute,  I liave  readily  consented  to  place  them  in 
possession,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  my  power  to  do  so, 
of  all  the  means  adopted  to  that  end ; and,  although 
I could  certainly  have  wished  that  the  task  might 
have  fallen  to  some  one  less  directly  interested  in 
the  matter  than  myself,  I am  the  more  disposed 
to  address  myself  to  the  question  from  a feeling 
that  our  transactions  ought  to  contain  not  only 
those  interesting  essays  of  an  archajological  cha- 
racter which  are  so  extremely  valuable  to  all  of 
ns  as  artists,  but  should  also  have  a claim  to 
be  considered  as  in  some  measure  a record  of  con- 
temporary works,  more  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  peculiarities  of  modern  building  operations. 
Acting  upon  this  principle,  I propose  to  confine 
my  observations  to-night  almost  exclusively  to  the 
constructive  features  of  the  new  theatre,  merely 
glancing  at  its  architectural  character  in  those 
cases  where  its  form  and  appearance  have  been 
directly  intluenccd  by  means  of  a peculiar  or  uti- 
litarian character.  And  before  1 enter  upon  my 
description,  I must,  to  prevent  misapprehension, 
state  distinctly  that  1 claim  no  novelty  or  peculiar 
merit  for  any  of  the  methods  of  construction 
adopted;  and  if,  as  must  be  the  case,  many  present 
may  find  much  to  criticise  and  probably  to  con- 
demn, I can  only  plead  that,  owing  to  the  limited 
time  allowed  for  the  work,  the  imperious  necessity 
of  action  has  often  interfered  with  that  calm  rc- 
fiection  and  discrimiuatiug  thought  which  are 
necessary  for  the  production  of  any  noble  and 
enduring  work.  My  object,  therefore,  is,  not  in 
any  way  to  forestall  criticism,  but  simply  to  lay 
before  the  members  of  our  profession  some  more 
authentic  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  works  of 
the  new  theatre  than  they  have  been  able  to 


* Read  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  by 
Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  as  elsewhere  referred  to. 
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obtain  from  the  newspapers,  some  of  which  have 
even  informed  a curious  public  that  the  building 
was  erected  with  hot  bricks  and  boiling  water, 
while  others  have  contained  descriptions  more 
creditable  to  the  imaginative  than  the  scientific 
element  in  the  minds  of  their  writers. 

Covent-garden  may  almost  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered by  Londoners  a household  word,  as  far  as 
theatrical  associations  are  concerned, — a theatre 
having  existed  on  the  site  for  nearly  a century 
and  a half.  The  first  playhouse  of  which  we  have 
any  records  was  commenced  in  1730,  and  opened 
in  1733, — the  distance  from  the  stage  to  the  back 
wall  of  the  boxes  being  54  feet  or  55  feet,  which 
dimension  was  then  considered  large.  The  theatre 
was  erected  to  rival  Dmry-lane,  and  from  that 
day  to  the  present  a constant  competition  has 
been  carried  on  between  the  two  great  dramatic 
houses.  After  extensive  alterations  and  a partial 
rebuilding,  in  1792,  the  theatre  was  burnt  to  the 
ground, — the  cause  of  the  fire  remaining,  as  is  not 
uncommon  in  such  cases,  an  unsolved  mystery. 
The  last  representation  was  “ Pizarro,”  in  which 
many  guns  were  used ; and  it  was  thought  that 
ignited  fragments  of  the  wadding  might  have 
settled  upon  inflammable  portions  of  the  scenery 
or  decorations,  and  thus  have  caused  the  catas- 
trophe. Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  building  was  complete,  and  nothing 
remained  to  be  done  but  rebuild.  The  proprietors 
decided  on  the  latter  course,  and  were  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  services  of  Sir  Robert,  then 
Mr.,  Smirke,  from  whose  designs  and  under  whose 
guidance  was  erected,  in  less  than  one  year,  the 
admirable  theatre  so  lately  destroyed  by  the  same 
element  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  its  prede- 
cessor. Sir  Robert  Smirke’s  design  is  so  well 
known  to  you  that  I need  not  describe  it  further 
than  to  say,  that  whatever  may  be  our  opinion 
of  the  applicability  of  such  forms  of  architecture 
to  the  purposes  of  a theatre,  we  must  all  feel  that 
Sir  Robert  Smirke,  while  adopting  the  style  fash- 
ionable at  the  time,  brought  to  its  execution  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  capabilities  and  details, 
combined  with  most  eminent  constructional  skill. 
I mention  this  the  rather,  because  I saw,  with 
regret,  some  time  since,  allusions  made  to  bad 
construction,  as  evidenced  by  the  use  of  wood 
bond  in  the  walls  by  Sir  Robert.  Doubtless,  this 
is  a mode  of  building  very  faulty,  and  now  very 
properly  discarded ; but,  as  regards  the  bonds  at 
Covent-garden,  they  were  only  in  the  insides  of  the 
walls,  and  used,  apparently,  for  convenience  in 
fixing  finishings;  and  as  they  were  only  half  a 
brick  wide,  the  strength  of  the  thick  walls  of  four 
or  five  bricks  was  but  slightly  diminished.  In 
all  other  respects,  the  construction  of  Sir  Robert 
Smirke’s  theatre  appeared  to  me  excellent;  and 
the  arrangements  of  arches  and  voids,  .piers,  and 
footings,  were  such  as  might  be  most  advan- 
tageously studied  by  the  architectural  student, 
while  the  great  thickness  and  solidity  of  the  walls 
were  such,  that  in  removing  them,  the  contractor 
for  the  excavations  often  found  many  reasons  to 
wish  their  construction  had  been  of  a less  per- 
manent character.  The  first  stone  of  the  new 
theatre  was  laid  on  the  Slst  December,  1808, 
by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and 
a brass  box  containing  a bronze  medal,  with 
the  Prince’s  portrait  upon  it,  and  a selection 
of  the  current  coins  of  the  day,  was  placed 
under  the  foundation-stone  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  building,  where  it  was  found  by  the 
workmen  engaged  in  removing  the  ruins.  The 
theatre  was  opened  oiv  the  ISth  September,  1809, 
having  occupied  only  eight  and  a half  months  since 
the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone.  The  cost  of 
the  building  was,  I believe,  1S0,000L  ; and  on  the 
occasion  of  opening  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
management  to  raise  the  prices  of  admission  about 
30  per  cent.  This  was  resisted  by  the  public  in  a 
manner  to  which  we  arc  happily  unaccustomed, 
and  the  famous  0.  P.,  or  old  price,  riots  ensued, 
and  continued  about  two  mouths.  During  their 
occurrence  the  performances  were  impossible. 
Placards  of  the  most  ludicrous  and  offensive 
descriptions  were  hung  out  from  all  parts  of  the 
theatre  : the  performers  were  interrupted  by  con- 
tinual noise  and  missiles;  and  a kind  of  com- 
bined movement  among  the  rioters,  termed  the 
“0.  P.  Dance,”  rendered  all  restoration  of  order 
impracticable.  It  might  have  been  hoped  that 
such  a mode  of  evidencing  dissatisfaction  by  the 
public  had  become  obsolete,  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  we  have  much  to  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  as  an  improvement,  if  we  have  only 
banished  it  from  our  theatres  to  permit  it  in  our 
churches.  So  long  continued  and  so  determined 
wei'e  the  riots  at  Covent-garden,  that  the  pro- 
prietors were  at  length  obliged  to  make  a com- 
promise, after  which  the  performances  were  per- 
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niittcd  to  go  on  without  interruption,  aiul  the 
theatre  was  used  for  English  dniuiatic  represen- 
tiitions  until  a few  years  ago,  wlien  it  was  deter- 
mined to  convert  it  into  au  Italian  Opera-house. 
To  carry  out  this  resolution,  extensive  alterations 
were  required,  both  as  to  the  form  and  size  of  the 
auditory,  and  they  were  placed  under  the  pro- 
fessional guidance  of  Mr.  Alband,  who  gutted  the 
audience  portion  of  the  theatre,  and  rebuilt  it 
according  to  his  own  designs.  I have  had  prepared 
jdans  showing  the  old  theatre,  the  re-arrange- 
uieut  by  Mr.  Albauo,  and  the  new  Opera-honse  to 
tho  same  scale,  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison 
of  their  respective  sizes.  Mr.  Albaiio’s  alterations 
consisted,  as  may  be  seen,  of  an  enlargement  of 
the  auditory,  both  longitudinally  and  transversely, 
and  of  some  modifications  of  the  entrances 
and  staircases  rendered  necessary  thereby.  The 
theatre,  as  altered,  was  opened  with  the  opera 
of  “ Semirauiide,” — in  which  Grisi  and  Mario 
filled  the  principal  parts,  and  when  Alboni  was 
first  introduced  to  a London  audience, — and 
it  continued  from  that  date  till  the  time  of 
its  destruction  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Italian  opera,  with  occasional  performances  of 
other  kinds  during  the  recess  of  the  opera  season. 
The  fate  of  so  many  theatres,  however,  soon  over- 
took Coveut-garden ; and,  in  March,  1856,  it  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  during  tbe  absence  of  Mr. 
Oyc,  in  Purii^,  and  while  it  was  temporarily  occu- 
pied by  Anderson,  the  so-called  “ Wizard  of  the 
^o^th.”  The  fire  was  supposed  to  have  first  arisen 
m the  carpenter’s  shop,  in  the  roof,  but  tbe  uncer- 
tainty attending  its  origm  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily cleared  up.  In  noticing  the  catastrophe, 
it  must  be  felt  that  the  subject  of  fire-proof 
theatres  is  one  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
members  of  our  profession.  At  present,  so  regular 
a fate  appears  to  bang  over  these  buildings,  that 
it  18  almost  considered  a matter  of  course  that 
they  should  be  burnt  down.  The  fires  at  Covent- 


Hefore  describing  in  detail  tbe  construction  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  new  building,  it  may  be 
useful  to  glance  at  the  general  principles  which 
guided  its  prangement,  and  in  some  measure 
determined  its  desipi.  After  so  dire  a calamity 
as  that  which  had  just  befallen  its  predecessor,  it 
was  but  natural  that  it  should  be  sought  to  render 
such  a catastrophe  less  likely  to  recur.  It  was 
eonscqneutly  determined  to  carry  out  a system  of 
fireproof  construction  wherever  practicable ; and 
though  perhaps  it  is  hardly  possible  at  present  to 
render  a theatre  actually  fireproof,  the  now  build- 
ing was  intended  to  be  an  advance  in  that  direc- 
tion,  'Hie  Building  Act  most  properly  requires 
all  corridors  and  staircases  in  such  structures  to 
he  of  incombustible  materials,  and  these  require- 
ments had  of  course  to  be  observed.  In  addition, 
as  it  bad  been  noticed  in  previous  cases  of  fire 
that  the  roof  served  as  an  easy  means  of  connection 
betwep  the  stage  and  tbe  auditory,  it  was  sought 
to  avoid  this  source  of  danger  by  making  tbe  roof 
and.  its  covering  entirely  fireproof;  aud  it  was 
decided  to  use  wood  as  little  as  possible  in  the 
construction  of  the  interior,  Bcgarding  the 
danger  of  staircases  with  open  well-holes  in  public 
places  (which  has  since  received  a lamentable 
illustration  in  the  case  of  the  Polytechnic),  all 
staircases  used  by  tbe  public  were  arranged  to 
consist  of  solid  stone  steps,  built  into  a wall  at 
each  end.  There  were  to  be  no  windows,  aud  the 
well-holes  were  to  be  filled  up  by  walls  carried  up 
from  the  bottom,  after  the  custom  so  common  in 
"'liich,  from  its  advantages  to  the 
stability  of  the  edifice,  as  well  as  to  the  safety  of 
its  occupants,  appears  to  be  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  architects  who  have  to  provide  for 
the  reception  of  large  crowds  of  persons  liable  to 
sudden  panics.  The  shape  of  the  auditory  was  a 
matter  of  much  consideration,  the  faults  of  a liorse- 
shoe  shape  being  obvious  as  regards  tbe  position 
ot  the  side-boxes.  Plans,  more  or  less  approach- 
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garden  have  been  already  alluded  to  Drurv  Uno  ^ TnrrT^  i lans,  more  or  less  approach- 
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^an  five  months  from  tbe  destruction  of  its  rival 
King’s  Theatre  (as  her  Majesty’s  Theatre  was 
then  called)  was  hurnt  some  years  before  and 
Astley’s,  the  Strand,  the  Olympic,  and,  I think, 

Hrimo  nflirtfa  1........  o . 1 . ' 


— w.  «i.tiiiyt.-uiem.  eauvassea. 

ihe  result  was,  that  the  horseshoe  form  was  at 
length  resolved  on,  notwithstanding  the  disad- 
^ aulages  above  alluded  to.  The  requirements  of 
a London  theatre  for  the  Italian  opera  are  very 
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of  ancient  Rome,  while  the  picture  of  dostrS  vZ  r 
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are  mdebted  for  tho  existence  of  the  present 
structure.  The  ground  landlord,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  gave  every  facility  for  proceeding  with 
the  enterprise,  anil  has  taken  much  interest  In  Its 
accomphsliment.  By  tbe  conditions  of  tbe  lease 
his  Grace  18  entitled  to  a private  box  and  ante- 
room, with  a separate  entrance  from  the  street, 
ihese  are  obtained  adjoining  her  Majestv’s  box 
and  entrance;  and,  owing  to  the  limited  space 
availab  e at  this  part  of  the  house,  their  provision 
was  attended  with  some  difilculcies.  Tlic  ante- 
room  ia  in  the  portion  of  tbe  house  behind  tbe 
curtain,  and  is  nppmaclicd  from  the  ducal  box  bv 
a sort  of  covered  bridge  thrown  over  a corner  of 
the  stage.  Ihe  design  of  the  building  hud  also 
to  he  submitted  to  his  Grace’s  approval  audit  was 
iiiafle  a coiulition  of  the  liiltcr  that  the  esterior 
shotild  be  coverej  with  Portlaiiil  cement.  It  will 
be  readily  undcrstoiici  that  many  difficulties  bad 
to  be  encountered  before  so  large  a work  could 
be  commenced  under  private  management;  bir 
nil  was  at  length  arranged ; and.  in  tlie  autumn  of 
18o7,  Messrs  Liieiis,  general  coiitriietors  for  the 
building  and  Mr.  II,  Urissell,  contraetor  for  tile 
uon-nork,  were  ciiahlcd  to  begin  their  operation* 


. “ , niuii  less  peculiar 

requirements,  llio  alleged  acoustical  advantages 
of  a horseshoe  plan  were  likewise  supposed  to  hive 
some  weight,  and  certainly  her  Majesty's  Theatre 
is  an  encouragement  to  any  architect  to  iidoi.t 
that  figure,  as  it  is  niiqnestionably  most  snoeess- 
tul  111  this  respect.  In  order  to  Olustrate  the 
differences  of  shape,  I liiivo  had  prepared  a plan 

of  her  Majesty's  Theatre  to  the  same  scale  as  the 

other  places  before  alluded  to.  It  will  be  ner- 

on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  auditory,  and  that  in 
the  new  house  it  is  placed  on  the  opposite  side.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  as  regards  Covciit-gar- 
den,  facility  of  access  from  Hart-street  governed 
this  arrangement,  which,  as  it  involved  a depar- 
ture  rom  time-honoured  precedent,  was  sub- 
mitted to  her  Majesty  for  approval,  before  the 
building  -n-a,  comniciiced.  Another  pcculiaritv  of 
plan  1,1  the  new  theatre  may  here  be  noticed  as 
ng-irila  the  crush-room  or  saloon.  This  is  sitnated 
at  the  top  of  the  grand  staircase,  and  forma  an 
anteroom  through  which  all  must  pass  on  tlieii- 
w.iy  to  the  bo.ve8.  The  refreshments  are  placed 
at  11,0  farther  end  of  the  room  instead  of  hiing  in 
a sc]>arato  siiloon,  inaccessible  to  ladies.  Tbe  ob- 


ject sought  by  this  arrangement  was  by  rendering 
a passage  through  the  crush-room  imperative  to 
all,  to  cause  it  to  be  forbidden  to  none,  and  the  re- 
sult has  fully  answered  the  expectation,  inasmuch 
as  all  classes  of  spectators  may  now  be  seen 
to  resort  to  this  apartment  for  refreshment  be- 
tween the  acts,  or  during  the  performances. 

It  may  be  observed,  on  examining  tbe  plan 
that,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  site,  the  building. 
IS  not  rectangular,  the  corners  in  Bow-strect 
being  respectively  obtuse  and  acute.  By  con- 
structing  the  prir.cipal  entrance  from  tbe  crush- 
room  not  in  accordance  with  tbe  centre  line  of 
the  auditory,  facilities  are  obtained  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a grand  state-box  in  the  centre  of  the 
house,  on  special  and  extraordinary  occasions  by 
taking  in  the  boxes  on  either  side  and  the  corridor 
in  the  rear.  The  iron  beams  over  the  centre 
boxes  are  fixed  with  bolts  and  nuts,  instead  of 
rivets,  to  allow  of  their  removal  on  such  occasions 
so  as  to  give  to  the  state-box  the  additional  height 
which  Its  importance  would  demand.  Entrance 
to  the  state-box  would  probably  be  obtained  by 
the  grand  entrance  for  the  royal  party  and  suite, 
.^(1  tbe  public  could  be  admitted  from  the  Floral 
Hall,  from  Hart-street,  and  through  her  Majesty’s 
ordinary  private  entrance.  It  will  not  escape 
observation,  on  comparing  the  plan  of  the  new 
theatre  with  that  of  its  predecessor,  that  although 
the  dimensions  both  of  stage  and  auditory  we 
larger  m the  former  case  than  in  the  latter,  the 
size  of  the  whole  building  is  less  at  present  than 
was  the  case  formerly.  This  reduction  of  size  was 
caused  by  the  determination  to  devote  the  south- 
eru  portion  of  the  site  to  the  erection  of  a building 
of  iron  and  glass,  to  be  called  the  Floral  Half, 
inasmuch,  however,  as  a large  stage  and  auditory 
necessarily  require  adjuncts  of  appropriate  capa- 
city, it  became  obvious  that  tbe  only  way  to  make 
up  for  deficiency  of  area  was  to  increase  the 
height.  There  are  eight  stories  of  rooms  on  either- 
side  of  the  main  building,  and  in  these  are  placed 
the  green-room,  the  dressing-rooms,  tbe  lavato- 
ries, wardrobes,  armories,  music-rooms,  private 
sitting-rooms,  and  the  numerous  other  apartments 
necessary  for  the  working  of  a large  lyrical  estab- 
lishment.  In  addition  to  the  space  obtained  by 
the  above  arrangement,  it  was  considered  that 
important  structural  advantages  were  gained  by 
carrying  up  the  side-buildings  to  the  same  level  aa 
the  principal  walls,  instead  of  having  the  latter 
isolated  for  their  upper  portion,  as  is  the  more 
common  arrangement.  Kegard  being  had  to  the 
well-known  strength  of  hollow  columns,  it  was 
thought  that  the  arrangement  adopted  of  two 
longitudinal  walls,  11  feet  from  each  other,  and 
connected  together  by  frequent  cross  walls,  would 
possess  all  tbe  advantages  of  a series  of  rectangu- 
lar  columns  or  piers,  if  the  tenacity  and  cohesion 
ot  their  parts  could  be  efi’ectually  secured.  In 
good  brickwork,  when  perfectly  set,  this  would 
necessarily  result;  but  as,  in  the  case  under 
notice,  the  buildmg  required  to  be  occupied 
before  the  mortar  was  dry,  and  tbe  roof  and 
other  great  weights  would  come  upon  the 
green  walls  almost  before  the  bricklayers’  scaf- 
fold could  be  removed,  it  was  determined,  as  a 
temporary  measure,  to  assist  their  cohesion  by 
iron  ties  passing  through  the  cross  walls  and  con- 
necting together  the  two  main  longitudinal  walls, 
these  were  inserted  about  every  12  feet  in  height 
and  were  each  composed  of  2-inch  square  rod/ 
placed  9 inches  from  each  other,  so  as  to  avoid  the - 
Hues,  and  secured  at  the  ends,  by  screws  and  nuts 
to  strong  iron  plates.  These  ties  have  no/ 
served  their  purpose,  and,  tbewallsbeingthoroughly 
diy  and  the^  mortar  set,  are  independent  of  ex- 
traneous assistance.  The  arrangement  and  de- 
sign of  the  roof  called  for  some  consideration.  It 
13  customary  to  place  the  carpenter’s  and  other 
shops  in  this  portion  of  the  building,  and  the- 
ordinary  jilau  is  to  construct  the  roof  with  queen- 
truss  principals,  so  as  to  get  as  much  accommoda- 
tion as  possible  between  the  qneen-posts.  The 
truss  used  by  Sir  Bobert  Smirke  was  of  this  de- 
scription, and  deserves  the  moat  attentive  study  as 
a piece  of  careful  and  excellent  carpentry.  From 
what  has  been  said  as  to  the  comparatively  small 
area  covered  by  tbe  new  theatre,  the  imporlance 
Will  easily  be  seen  of  gaining  as  much  accommoda- 
tion as  possible  in  the  roof^  and  it  soon  appeared 
that  a system  of  beams  passing  from  wall  to  wall, 
with  small  roofs  between,  otiered  peculiar  advan- 
tages as  regards  space,  when  compared  with  tbe 
limited  area  allowed  by  tlie  queen-truss  arrange- 
ment. The  iron  beams  supporting  the  roof  are 
96  feet  long  and  9 feet  deep,  and  tbe  credit  of 
their  design  is  due  to  Mr.  Ileury  Grissell,  who  un- 
dertook to  make,  fix,  and  guarantee  them.  This, 
lie  successfully  accomplished  in  an  extremely  short 
time;  and  it  is  to  me  a pleasure  as  well  as  a duty 
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to  acknowledge  the  obligations  I am  under  to  him, 
as  well  as  to  Messrs.  Lucas  and  the  other  con- 
tractors, for  the  ready  help  and  co-operation  they 
have  at  all  times  been  willing  to  afford. 

As  may  be  perceived  from  the  drawing,  the 
beams  are  of  the  description  known  as  trellis, 
in  eleven  compartments.  The  flanges  arc  com- 
posed of  a combination  of  angle  iron,  wrought- 
iron  plates,  and  a section  which  may  be  called 
double  L iron.  The  diagonals  in  compression 
are  composed  of  double  angle  bars,  each  6 inches 
by  3 inches,  and  the  diagonals  in  tension  are 
formed  of  double  flat  bars,  varying  from  7 inches 
by  J inch  to  7 inches  by  i inch.  It  was  con- 
sidered that  the  open- box  form  of  the  upper  and 
lower  flanges  would  give  a considerable  amount 
of  lateral  stiffness  to  the  girders,  and  that  by  the 
adoption  of  the  trellis  form,  a lighter  and  more 
convenient  girder  could  be  obtained  than  by  using 
one  with  a solid  web-plate.  The  necessity  before 
alluded  to  of  using  the  roof  as  workshops  deter- 
mined the  depth  of  the  girders,  which  it  was 
found  could  not  be  less  than  9 feet,  without 
causing  inconvenience  to  the  workmen ; and  the 
facilities  of  passing  through  the  girders,  wherever 
necessary,  was  also  thought  a desideratum.  The 
accessibility  of  the  various  parts  of  the  girder  to 
the  painter’s  brush  was  also  obtained, — a great 
point  where  wrought  iron  is  used,  and  the  import- 
ance of  w’hich,  considering  the  great  tendency  of 
this  material  to  rust,  is,  perhaps,  hardly  always 
sufficiently  recognized  by  us  in  practice. 

There  are  eiglit  main-roof  girders,  21  feet  apart, 
and  on  the  top  of  each  is  a cast-iron  gutter  16 
inches  wide  : wrought-iron  principals  of  the  usual 
character,  and  21  feet  span,  connect  the  girders 
together  and  support  longitudinal  purlins  of  T-iron, 
land  the  whole  is  covered  with  slab  slate  half  an 
inch  thick,  with  laps  and  fillets  constructed  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  The  workshops  are  lighted  by 
skylights  in  tlie  apex  of  the  roofs,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  necessary  woodwork 
of  the  skylights,  are  thus  of  an  incombustible 
character.  The  girders  occupying  the  whole  side 
of  the  workshops,  it  became  necessary  to  consider 
how'  large  pieces  of  framing  made  in  the  shops 
could  be  lowered  to  the  stage,  as  the  interstices 
between  the  vertical  struts  and  diagonals  of  the 
girder  could  only  allow  pieces  of  small  size  to 
pass  throxigh  them.  The  object  was  sought  to 
be  attained  by  flxing  the  girder  immediately  over 
the  proscenium,  its  own  depth  lower  than  the 
others.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  necessity 
for  a sound-reflector  at  this  portion  of  the 
ceiling  to  cflect  this,  and  the  top  of  the 
girder  over  the  proscenium  is  level  with  the 
workshop  floor.  On  the  top  of  this  girder  two 
cast-iron  stancheoiis  are  flxed  carrying  inter- 
mediate girders  and  the  roof,  and  three  spaces 
25  feet,  40  feet,  and  25  feet  wide,  are  thus  left 
open  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  bulky  articles. 
The  girder  at  the  stage  end  of  the  building  is 
30  feet  from  the  wall,  and  the  space  between  is 
covered  by  a Ican-to  roof,  also  of  cast-iron,  with  a 
large  skylight  over  the  painting-room.  A lean-to 
roof  was  here  adopted  ifom  its  giviug  the  maxi- 
mum of  height  to  the  wall  on  which  the  painting- 
frames  hung,  and  from  its  readily  allowing 
abundance  of  light  to  fall  at  the  proper  angle 
on  the  same.  There  are  no  floors  between  those 
girders  which  are  over  the  stage,  and  the  scenes 
can  therefore  be  raised  as  high  as  the  tie-beams  of 
the  21-feet  span  roofs.  The  weight  upon  the 
girders  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  very  large;  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  calculated  may  be  seen 
by  the  table  exhibited,  which  shows  a weight  of 
150  tons  to  be  provided  for  as  regards  each 
girder.  Before  any  were  fixed,  the  completion  of 
two  was  hurried  on  at  Mr.  Grissell’s  works,  and 
when  finished  they  were  placed  side  by  side  on 
his  wharf  and  loaded  with  300  tons.  Special 
foundations  w'ere  formed  of  concrete,  and  the 
girders  placed  about  9 feet  apart  on  balks  of 
timber  resting  upon  brickwork  and  concrete. 
Cross  pieces  of  iron  were  introduced  between  the 
girders  to  act  as  stays  or  braces,  and  to  serve  the 
office  rendered  in  execution  by  the  transverse 
roof  principals  and  floor  beams.  The  prepa- 
rations being  completed,  pig-iron  to  the  amount 
of  300  tons  was  heaped  upon  the  girders,  an 
occupation  which  consumed  several  day's.  The 
girders  were  constructed  with  a camber  of 
2i  inches,  and,  when  the  weight  was  on,  a 
deflection  of  inch  was  observed.  On  the 
removal  of  the  weight  a permanent  set  was  fouud 
of  inch  in  one  girder  and  ^ inch  in  the  other;  a 
result  probably  attributable  to  all  tho  parts  having 
been  brought  to  their  bearings.  It  hud  been  my 
intention  to  have  allowed  the  weight  to  remain 
upon  the  girders  for  ton  days,  but  after  it  hud 
been  on  for  twenty-four  hours  signs  of  wcakuess. 


appeared  in  the  wharf  wall  immediately  adjoin- 
iug ; and  it  was  found  that  unless  this  was  cjuiekly 
relieved,  girders,  foundations,  and  wall  bid  fair 
to  find  a resting-place  in  the  Begoiit’s  canal. 
The  pig-iron  was  therefore  removed  in  all 
haste,  hut  the  result  of  tho  proof  was  con- 
sidered so  satisfactory,  that  the  whole  of  the 
other  girders  were  constructed  like  the  two 
first,  without  any  alteration.  During  the  week 
before  last  I again  tested  one  of  the  roof 
girders,  to  ascertain  whether  two  years  of  work 
had  produced  any'  effect.  I found  the  camber 
reduced  to  If,  showing  a set,  consequently,  of 
I of  an  inch. 

Having  now  described  the  construction  of  the 
roof,  and  leaving  the  mode  of  fixing  it  to  be 
explained  presently,  it  may  be  as  well  to  point 
out  some  peculiarities  of  construction  resulting 
from  the  determination  to  render  the  theatre 
available  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  the 
Italian  opera. 

The  arrangement  of  the  theatre  for  the  latter 
is  so  peculiar,  owing  to  the  special  requirements 
before  alluded  to,  that  it  is  not  suitable  for  other 
performances  without  considerable  modifications. 
In  rebuilding  the  Opera-house,  however,  Mr.  Gye 
resolved  that  it  should  not  be  erected  with  a 
view  to  one  destination  only,  aud  it  therefore 
became  necessary  to  consider  how  his  wishes 
could  best  be  carried  out.  The  boxes  being 
entirely'  supported  by  iron  beams,  cantilevers,  and 
columns,  the  divisions  between  them  are  formed 
of  If-inch  wood  framing,  and  are  all  moveable. 
The  hacks  of  the  boxes  are  likewise  capable  of 
being  removed,  so  that  a portion  or  the  whole  of 
the  corridor  may  be  taken  into  the  boxes,  if 
required,  to  form  an  extended  dress-circle.  On 
the  pit  tier,  the  boxes,  with  the  floors,  fronts, 
sides,  and  backs,  can  be  entirely  taken  away, 
giving  facilities  thereby'  for  forming  a very 
capacious  pit,  extending  under  the  dress-circle  to 
the  semicircular  wall  at  the  back  of  the  corridors. 
The  entrances  to  the  theatre  are  so  arranged 
that  they  are  suitable  for  this  arrangement  of 
the  auditory  without  modification ; and  the  whole 
of  the  pit  floor  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  at  pleasure  in  a few  hours.  I hope  I have 
not  trespassed  unduly  iu  thus  detailing  the  various 
considerations  which  to  so  great  an  extent  have 
determined  the  design  of  the  work,  but  I have 
felt  that  to  render  intelligible  the  reasons  for  such 
an-angemeuts  as  arc  obviously  peculiar,  rather 
more  than  a mere  description  of  them  was  re- 
quired.* 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Hoddesdon  (Jlerts). — It  is  proposed  to  erect 
here,  by  shares,  a new  Town-hall,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  clock -tower.  Increased  population, 
and  improvements  iu  the  town,  render  a public 
building  of  the  kind  necessary. 

Chevening. — The  new  National  School  lately 
erected  at  Cbipstead,  iu  the  parish  of  Chevening, 
has  been  opened.  The  school  is  iu  the  Gothic 
style,  and  is  51  feet  in  length,  20  feet  in  breadth, 
and  39  feet  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  which  is  of 
stained  deal.  The  school  has  been  erected  by 
private  subscriptions  from  landowners  and  others 
in  the  parish,  the  principal  subscribers  being  the 
Earl  Stanhope,  F.  Perkins,  esq.,  Earl  Amherst, 
and  the  rector. 

Bristol. — The  probable  expense  of  the  proposed 
new  workhouse  for  Bristol,  varying  from  16,000/. 
to  24,000/,  has  somewhat  alarmed  the  ratepayers ; 
and  a discussion  is  going  on  in  the  local  papers  as 
to  it. 

Neivcastle-upon-  Tyne.  — Workmen,  says  the 
local  Courant,  have  commenced  to  level  the 
ground  for  the  foundations  of  the  approaches  to 
the  High-level  Bridge,  and  the  open  space  at  the 
head  of  the  Side  has  already  been  boarded  off. 

Jedburgh. — The  movement  for  the  erection  of 
a corn  exchange  at  Jedburgh  progresses  favour- 
ably, upwards  of  2,100/.  having  been  already  sub- 
scribed towards  the  object  in  view. 


ARCHITECTUKAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCI.-VTION. 

Tue  third  annual  exhibition  of  this  Association 
was  inaugurated  on  Wednesday'  evening  last,  at 
9,  Conduit-street,  by  a meeting  of  the  subscribers 
and  their  friends.  The  photograph.':,  of  which 
there  are  510  in  all,  are  thus  classified  ; — France 
(by  Baldus  Bissot,  Cundall  & Downes),  77;  the 
Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  8 ; Con- 
stantinople (Robertson  & Beato),  11;  Jerusalem 
and  the  neighbourhood  (Robertson  & Beato),  24; 

* To  be  cnutiniieti.  Numerous  illustrations  of  tlic 
theatie  will  be  found  in  our  previous  voluraes, 


Roman  States  (Macplierson),  30;  Northern  Italy 
(Ponti),  110;  Spain  (Clifford),  26;  England  (Fen- 
ton, Cade,  Melbulsh,  Greenish,  Cocke,  Cundall  & 
Downes,  Dolomore,  Bullock,  Bedford,  Robinson, 
and  Piper,  224. 

Shortly  after  eight  o’clock  the  chair  was  taken 
by  Professor  Cockerell,  who  said  that  he  was  sure 
all  present  could  not  but  feel  gratified  at  the  re- 
sult of  the  exhibition,  which  was  the  best  that 
had  yet  been  inaugurated  by  the  Association.  The 
photographs  were  all  excellent,  aud  reflected  the 
light  and  shadow  in  a manner  which  he  had  never 
seen  surpassed.  Although  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee, he  regretted  to  say  he  had  not  exerted 
himself  as  much  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  but 
looking  at  the  exhibition  with  the  eye  of  a 
stranger,  he  thought  he  would  be  justified 
iu  askingfor  the  approbation  of  the  meeting  on  be- 
half of  the  committee  who  hud  worked  so  zealously 
to  make  the  exhibition  a success.  It  might  per- 
haps he  thought  that  in  a commercial  country 
like  this,  an  enterprise  which  was  in  itself  self- 
supporting  must  also  have  some  commercial  object 
in  view.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  The 
association  had  been  promoted  purely  in  the 
interests  of  art,  and  it  was  extremely  creditable 
to  the  younger  branches  of  the  profession  to 
find  that  its  success  was  to  be  attributed  to  their 
zeal  and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
beautiful.  He  was  therefore  sure  that  their 
motives  would  be  understood,  and  that  the  public, 
in  appreciating  them,  would  perceive  that  the 
undertaking  was  purely  a work  of  love.  He  was 
induced  to  make  these  observations  because  it 
bad  pained  him  exceedingly  to  find  that  some  of 
his  colleagues  on  the  committee  had  been  treated 
more  like  tradesmen  than  as  persons  who  were 
anxious  to  develope  an  instructive  and  fascinating 
art,  with  a view  to  obtain  a better  knowledge 
and  wider  experience  in  the  profession  of  which 
they  were  members.  In  looking  round  the 
room  he  had  recognized  with  much  pleasure 
objects  of  art  and  antiquity  which  he  had  not  seen 
for  forty  years.  In  early  life  be  had  visited  Con- 
stantinople, and  he  now  beheld  the  photographs 
of  momimeuts  which  he  had  then  witnessed  with 
the  enthusiasm  and  admiration  of  a student.  He 
would  not  trespass  further  on  the  attention  of  the 
meeting,  but  would  call  upon  Professor  Donaldson, 
who  had  kindly  promised  to  illustrate  by  some 
remarks  a portion  of  the  interesting  sun  pictures 
with  which  the  walls  were  covered. 

Professor  Donaldson,  who  was  very  warmly 
received,  then  proceeded  to  make  some  observa- 
tions upon  the  progress  of  the  photograjfliic  art, 
and  its  application  to  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing monuments  of  Rome,  Venice,  Spain,  and  other 
continental  States.  The  learned  gentleman  com- 
menced by  observing,  that  in  the  year  18-10,  when 
happening  to  be  in  Paris,  he  had  the  privilege  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Daguerre,  the 
discoverer  of  the  process  subsequently  known  as 
the  daguerreotype.  He  repaired,  by  invitation, 
at  six  in  the  morning,  in  company  with  a friend, 
to  the  modest  dwelling  of  the  artist,  who  received 
him  with  the  courtesy  and  attention  for  which 
ho  was  so  much  distinguished.  M.  Daguerre 
described  the  whole  of  his  process,  and  ex- 
patiated on  the  development  which  his  dis- 
covery would  have  upon  future  art  productions. 
He  was  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  a pension  of 
2(10/.  per  annum  ; but  had  he  survived  to  sec  the 
results  to  which  his  discovery  had  been  carried,  he 
might,  indeed,  have  regarded  them  with  feelings 
of  no  ordinary  exultation.  Although  our  own 
countryman,  Mr.  Talbot,  arrived  about  the  same 
time  at  results  similar  to  those  achieved  by  M. 
Daguerre,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
latter  was  the  first  person  to  seize,  ns  it  were,  the 
passing  image,  to  stamp  it  with  the  fidelity  of 
nature,  and  to  give  to  the  world  an  invention, 
the  utility  of  which  was  so  widely  recognized  that 
there  was  not  now  a single  village  in  the  empire 
which  did  not  contain  the  means  of  photo- 
graphing portraits,  objects,  and  places.  The 
value  of  photography  to  the  architect  was  incal- 
culable, and  he  (Professor  Donaldson),  when  travel- 
ling in  Asia-Minor,  had  often  turned  some  miles 
out  of  his  route  to  inspect  some  ancient  monu- 
ment, the  image  of  which  he  had  neither  time  nor 
opportunity  to  sketch.  A photographing  appa- 
ratus under  such  circumstances  would  have  been  a 
treasure  which  an  orcbitect  and  a lover  of  the 
picturesque  could  alone  sufficiently  appreciate. 
Professor  Donaldson  then  proceeded  to  refer  to 
tho  photographs  of  Rome  by  Messrs.  M'Pbersou  & 
Anderson,  which  included  views  of  the  Coliseum, 
the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  from  the  Piazza  Monta- 
nara,  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  the  Temple  of  Cli- 
tumnus,  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  the  Julian 
B.isdica  .'ind  Tabularium,  the  column  of  Phocas, 
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and  other  famous  monuments  of  what  was  once  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  and  the  metropolis  of  the 
proudest  and  most  powerful  nation  of  the  earth. 
The  ruins  of  these  structures  still  bore  testimony 
to  the  mind  and  taste  of  the  Roman  people,  who 
had  endeavoured  to  impre.ss  on  their  architecture 
the  religion,  state,  laws,  commerce,  nationality, 
and  common  purposes  of  life.  Having  pointed 
out  the  principal  features  of  interest  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  ancient  Rome,  and  glanced  at  the 
historical  associations  connected  with  them.  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson  directed  attention  to  the  series 
of  photographs  representing  Venetia,  including 
the  Church  of  St.  JIark,  the  Church  of  Santo 
Stefano,  the  Grimani  Palace,  and  many  other 
public  and  private  buildings,  in  which  the 
architect  had  laboured  to  produce  grand  aud 
striking  effects.  He  remarked  that  tho  nn- 
bounded  expenditure  of  the  three  centuries, 
known  in  history  as  the  Mediceval  Period,  fur- 
nished many  striking  illustrations  of  the  piety  and 
munificence  of  our  forefathers.  At  that  time 
there  were  no  compulsory  enactments  for  the 
building  or  repair  of  churches.  Tlie  voluntary 
principle  was  the  only  one  acknowledged,  and 
many  were  the  cases  in  which  the  poor  Franciscan 
or  Dominican  friar  bad  devoted  many  years  of 
bis  unostentatious  life  to  collecting,  at  the  castle 
of  the  noble  and  the  cottage  of  the  peasant,  those 
free-will  offerings  by  the  aid  of  which  so  many  of 
the  magnificent  cathedrals  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  were  erected  to  the  glory  of 
God  aud  the  service  of  His  Church.  It  would  he 
idle  to  dilate  upon  the  advantages  which  photo- 
graphy would  have  given  in  past  ages,  but  to  the 
student  of  art  in  the  present  day,  it  was  an  unfailing 
sourceof  interest  and  instruction.  Among  the  collec- 
tion now  exhibited  were  some  magnificent  views  in 
Spain  from  the  camera  of  Mr.  Clifford,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  masters  of  this  delightful  art. 
They  included  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  Roman 
aqueduct  at  Merida,  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
theatre,  the  Roman  bridge  at  Alcantara,  the  mo- 
nastery at  Placencia,  and  all  that  remained  of 


that  fantastic  and  captivating  building,  which 
tho  Moors  constructed  on  the  retirement  of  their 
Roman  conquerors,  and  which  had  been  so  won- 
derfully reproduced  at  the  Crystal  Palace, — the 
Alhambra.  Professor  Donaldson  concluded  a very 
interesting  lecture,  which  repeatedly  evoked  the 
plaudits  of  a numerous  auditory  (including  many’ 
ladies),  by  announcing  that,  on  a future  evening, 
other  speakers  would  direct  attention  to  the 
views  in  France,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem, 
reference  to  which  would  exceed  the  limits  of  a 
single  paper. 

At  the  conclusion, 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  be  w’as  sure  he 
but  spoke  the  sentiments  of  all  present,  when  he 
bpgged,  in  their  names,  to  thank  Professor  Donald- 
son for  the  able,  erudite,  and  instructive  paper 
which  he  had  just  re.id. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  unani- 
mously, 

Mr.  Malr  moved  a similar  compliment  to  the 
chairman,  which  having  been  acknowledged  by 
Professor  Cockerell,  the  proceedings  terminated. 

The  exhibition  will  remain  open  daily  from  the 
9th  of  February  to  the  10th  of  March  (inclusive), 
from  nine  o’clock  till  six ; and  on  Tuesday  even- 
ings from  seven  till  ten.  We  shall  speak  of  it 
again  next  week. 


THE  FLORAL  HALL,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

This  building,  which  is  now  nearly  completed, 
was  described  by  us  at  length  on  a former  occa- 
sion : we  now  give  a view  of  one  of  the  principal 
entrances,  that  in  the  “Market,”  with  some 
details  of  the  iron  front,  and  a block  plan  to 
explain  the  position  and  shape  of  the  edifice, 
which  is  220  feet  long  and  75  feet  wide.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  the  Floral  Hall 
adjoins  the  new  opera-house,  and  communicates 
with  it.  It  resembles  on  plan  the  letter  L,  and  is 
covered  with  a semicircular  roof  of  iron  and  glass. 
A dome  of  50  feet  span,  with  pendentives,  rises 
above  the  two  roofs  at  their  intersection,  and 


j forms  a prominent  object  in  the  view.  The  public 
I footway  of  the  Piazza  is  continued  under  the  end 
I of  the  short  arm  of  the  building  j and  a gallery, 
with  a separate  staircase,  has  been  constructed 
over  the  footway.  The  whole  of  the  fronts 
towards  Bow-street  and  the  Piazza  are  of  iron 
and  glass;  and,  indeed,  the  entire  building  may 
be  said  to  be  constructed  of  these  materials,  bi’ick- 
work  forming  a very  small  portion  of  the  super- 
structure. The  dome  and  roofs  are  principally  of 
wrought  iron,  and  the  columns,  arches,  and  piers, 
are  ot  cast  iron.  There  is  a basement  story  ex- 
tending under  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  17  feet 
6 inches  high,  available  for  vaults  or  stores.  The 
works  are  now  being  rapidly  pushed  forward,  and 
the  building  will  be  ready  for  opening  in  a few 
weeks.  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  is  the  architect.  The 
contractors  are  the  same  who  carried  out  the 
new  Opera-house,  namely,  Messrs.  Lucas,  Brothers,, 
for  general  matters;  and  Mr.  H.  Grissell,  for  the 
iron  and  glass  works. 

Stalls  will  be  let  to  various  tenants  for  the- 
sale  of  plants,  shrubs,  flowers,  seeds,  <S:c.  : others 
will  be  dedicated  to  the  sale  of  ornamental  glass, 
llower-vases, terra-cotta  flower-pots, flower-baskets, 
syringes  and  watering  apparatus,  garden  tools, 
and,  in  fact,  all  articles  appertaining  to  the  garden. 

In  the  Builder  of  December  15,  1855,*  It  will 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Gye  proposed  the  erection  of  a 
glass  riower-market  as  long  as  eighteen  years 
since,  in  connection  with  his  gigantic  glass  arcade 
scheme.  As  far  as  the  flower-market  is  concerned,, 
he  has  now  realized  his  project,  and  adorned  the 
neighbourhood. 


Inditstbiai  a>'d  Fine-Abt  ExnrBiTioK  at 
Portsmouth.  — The  Portsmouth  and-  Portsea 
Athenmum  Exhibition  of  Industrial  and  Fine  Art 
has  been  opened  with  a good  display  of  valuable 
and  useful  objects  of  science  and  art,  in  the 
lecture-hall  and  other  apartments  of  the 
Athenmum,  in  Bishop-street,  Portsea. 


• See  page  603,  vol.xiii. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  Last,  at  the  house  in  Conduit- 
street,  Hanover-square,  Mr.  Hussey,  Y.P.,  in  the 
chair. 

Certain  donations  were  announced,  amongst 
them  some  portraits  of  eminent  architects,  in- 
cluding that  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  others 
of  ancient  date. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  several  donors,  and  it 
was  proposed  that  special  thanks  should  be  voted 
to  Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson  (hon.  secretary)  for  framing 
these  portraits,  which  the  Institute  had  possessed 
some  time. 

The  Chairman  said  Mr.  Nelson  was  deserving  of 
the  thanks  of  the  Institute  not  only  for  what  he 
had  done  on  that  occasion,  but  for  the  services  he 
had  performed  ever  since  he  had  been  connected 
with  the  Institute. 

_ Professor  Donaldson  then  rose  to  explain  a 
piece  of  mosaic  work  which  he  had  brought 
from  Venice,  and  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
placed  in  the  room  for  the  inspection  of  the 
members.  This  piece  of  mosaic  came  from  an  old 
church,  where  the  mosaics  were  in  a most  dilapi- 
dated condition.  Some  time  ago  a person  was 
employed  to  repair  the  mosaics,  but  it  appeared 
that  his  mode  of  operation  was  to  take  away  the 
old  mosaics  in  order  to  be  paid  for  replacing  them 
by  new  ones.  Tlie  present  piece,  which  was  a 
head  of  St.  Peter,  and  was  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, he  (Professor  Donaldson)  purchased  in  a shop 
near  the  Basilica  San  Marco,  where  it  had  been 
lying  some  time.  The  church  was  on  one  of  the 
outlying  islands  of  the  Lagunes,  and  was  almost 
;deserted.  Indeed,  the  churches  in  Venice  itself 
were  becoming  very  dilapidated. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  then  read  a paper  on  the 
ibuilding  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  House,  Covent- 
igarden,  which  we  give  elsewhere  (see  page  85). 

Professor  Donaldson  said  it  was  with  very  great 
[pleasure  that  he  rose  to  express  the  great  satisfac- 
tion with  which  he  had  heard  the  lucid  statement 
;bf  Mr.  Barry  upon  this  very  difficult  and  complex 
subject.  Mr.  Barry  had  proved  himself  entirely 
master  of  it,  and  he  thought  that,  although  doubt- 
iees  most  of  those  present  on  entering  the  room 
believed  that  it  was  a most  difficult  thing  to  con- 
struct a theatre,  yet  they  would  all  leave  it  with  the 
impression  that  it  was  a very  easy  matter.  The 
remarkable  modesty  of  Mr.  Barry,  and  the  gene- 
rous tribute  he  hud  paid  to  the  talent  of  those 
Iwho  were  associated  with  him  in  this  work,  did 
)Qot  at  all  diminish  his  merits.  This  was  no 
■common  work.  There  were  so  many  contingen- 
cies to  provide  for,  and  so  many  contradictory 
elements  to  reconcile,  that  it  must  he  a matter  of 
rjreat  congratulation  to  Mr.  Barry  that  he  had 
imcceeded  in  erecting  such  a work  with  such  dis- 
Qinguished  ability  and  success.  He  (Professor 
clonaldson)  had  visited  the  works,  and  he  was 
rtruck  with  the  skilful  arrangement  of  what  he 
orould  call  the  skeleton  of  the  building.  All  the 
imrts  were  admirably  arranged  to  meet  the 
wessure  that  might  be  brought  upon  them.  Every 
■precaution  was  taken  not  only  to  provide  against 
my  settlement  on  the  columns,  but  for  any  settle- 
iieut  of  the  columns  themselves.  The  arrangement 
f the  staircases  was  also  very  satisfactory,  and 
i?a8  admirably  adapted  to  meet  any  sudden  panic 
Arising  from  fire  or  other  causes.  In  fact,  the 
hffiole  arrangements  were  carried  out  with  very 
mnsiderable  skill  j and  when  he  was  upon  the  roof 
' e saw  in  the  vast  combinations  forming  it  a very 
i[nposing  mass  of  construction,  which  carried  with 
a a sense  of  solidity  extremely  satisfactory.  Mr. 
uarry  had  in  all  parts  explained  himself  .so 
oioroughly  and  clearly  that  there  was  hardly  an 
wservation  tn  mal-f.  imiMi  if  


music  in  it.  It  seemed  as  though  it  had  been 
constructed  haphazard  as  to  whether  the  audience 
could  hear  well  or  ill.  La  Scala,  at  Milan,  was 
of  a very  different  character.  It  was  as  pretty 
a theatre  as  any  in  all  Europe,  and  the  hearing 
was  perfect.  The  width  of  the  proscenium  was 
43  feet,  and  the  width  between  the  boxes  was 
66  feet.  The  length  from  the  curtain  to  the 
centre  of  the  boxes  was  88  feet ; and  the  theatre 
was  a very  graceful  one  indeed.  Mr.  Barry  had 
followed  that  plan.  He  had  given  50  feet  to  the 
proscenium,  and  80  feet  as  the  depth— about  the 
same  proportion  as  La  Scala.  The  theatre  at 
Bologna  was  by  a master-mind — Viviano  was  his 
name : he  hud  built  many  theatres  in  Italy.  He 
(Professor  Donaldson)  recollected  being  struck  by 
the  painting.  It  was  white  and  gold,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  were  arranged  was  very 
pleasing,  the  quantity  of  white  and  gold  being 
proportioned  in  the  moat  elegant  manner.  In 


Mr.  Barry  said  he  was  not  aware  that  any 
effect  had  taken  place  since  the  house  was  opened, 
but,  no  doubt,  while  it  was  going  on,  a settle- 
ment  was  of  course  to  be  looked  for.  In  order  to 
observe  how  that  went  on,  be  had  small  rod» 
made  of  an_  inch  and  a half  square,  and  fastened 
end  to  end  in  the  wall,  as  the  wall  went  up  : and 
as  it  settled,  he  could  observe  whether  there  was 
any  undue  settlement.  After  the  roof  was  on,  be 
had  all  these  rods  taken  out  and  shortened,  and 
from  that  time  he  had  found  no  further  result, 
and  so  he  had  them  all  taken  away.  He  was  not 
aware  of  any  settlement  of  any  kind  since  the 
building  was  opened. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  unanimously 
passed,  and  the  meeting  adjourned.* 


GLASGOW  ARCTLEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


^ , o — , The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was 

other  theatres  they  found  an  immense  quantity  ! held  on  the  Gth  hist.,  Mr.  Sheriff  Strathern  pre- 
ot  colourmg  introduced  without  harmony,  but  j siding.  Dr.  Secular  read  a paper  on  the  ‘‘Re- 
tnose  at  Bologna  were  blended  m a simple  way, ' mains  of  certain  circular  Buildings  at  St.  Blane’s 
and  with  elegant  effect  ^ I in  Bute."  From  tbe  character  of  these  ruins,  and’ 

lUr.  Jennings  said,— In  the  description  of  this  various  notices  of  St.  Chattan  and  St.  Blane  or 
building,  it  appeared  that  there  were  cast-iron ! Blaau,  gathered  from  Colgan  and  other  sources 
ptters  used  of  greater  length  than  in  any  other  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  these  were 
building,  1 believe,  m Loudon.  Are  they  one  the  remains  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  erected 
continuous  gutter  the  whole  length,  to  allow  at , some  years  before  Columba  settled  on  Iona  Mr 
each  end  lor  contraction  or  expansion  ; or  is  it  not  Honeyman,  hon.  sec.,  read  “ A Description  of  the* 
touiid  necessary  to  make  aUowauce  under  such  : Church  of  Kilchousland,  near  Campbeltown.”  He 
circum^ances  ? _ j was  of  opinion  that  the  original  building,  mea- 

Mr  Barry  — They  are  m one  length,  96  feet,  | suring  32  feet  by  15  feet  6 inches  inside,  - - - 


bolted  together. 


I erected  towards  the  commencement  of  the  tenth 


y - . .IT,!  I 1.01,  wiuoi tiiteiueu t ui  me  cenca 

Mr.  Jennings  wished  to  know  if  any  portion  of  century  j that  the  chancel,  measuring  16  feet 
tiie  under  side  of  the  ceilings  was  painted— the  i 6 inches  square,  had  been  added  durino-  the  thir- 

ceding  of  the  corridor.  Why  he  mentioned  the  ' teenth  century  j and  that  a great  pai-t  of  the  east 

subject  was  that  it  very  frequently  happened  that ' and  south  walU  had  been  re-erected  during  the 
alter  the  architect  left  the  work  the  p.ainter  came  | sixteenth  century,  or  probably  even  at  a later 
in  and  painted  these  places,  the  absorption  was  period, 

done  away  with,  and  the  architect  suffered.  - ■ 

Mr.  I’Anson  said  that  Mr.  Barry  had  read  a ■RRITISTT  TKsJTTTrTTTn-w 

highly  practical  paper.  It  was  common  for  them  , BRlUbH  INSTITUTION, 

to  hear  papers  of  an  esthetic  character,  but  that  Although  the  walls,  on  entering,  have  s. 
evening  they  had  had  their  attention  drawn  to  ' P}‘^‘'isant.enough  aspect,  and  present  some  pretty 
the  solid  and  more  useful  part  of  the  profession.  there  are  _ wonderfully  few  works  of 

It  was  not  often  that  they  had  the  opportunity  of!  likelihood  in  the  present  exhibition.  It 

bearing  a i._  consists  of  632  oaint.iufTR  nn<l  aT 

construction 


description  of  this  importance  by  the  ■ ^32  paintings  and  17  pieces  of  sculp- 

. n of  a building  of  this  magnitude.  He  ' '^y  Ricksee,  is  a well- 

heartily  concurred  in,  and  he  begged  leave  to  y^ung  head,  to  pair  with  “ Sorrow  ” (25). 

— 7.-  ’ll"-  . I The  same  artist,  who  is  strong  this  year,  exhibits 


second,  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Barrv 

■\T,.  7.' 1 7, 1 . r 


Barry’s  description  of  these  marvellous  works,  his 
attention  was  particularly  directed  to  these  gir- 
ders, and  it  struck  him  that  perhaps  some  scientific 
principle  might  be  involved  in  the  arrangement 
adopted  of  hoisting  these  two,  and  joining  them 
in  the  middle.  It  had  struck  him  that  there 
would  be  weakness  in  joining  them  in  the  middle, 
as  the  middle  was  the  weakest  point,  and  it  was 
desir.able  to  avoid  any  additional  weakness.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  seen,  that  to  have 
joined  them  in  three  would  have  made  a double 
chance  of  weakness  at  those  points.  Perhaps  the 
occurrence  of  any  weakness  was  effectuaUy  pro- 
vided against  in  the  mode  in  which  the  beams 
were  connected.  He  would  add  his  humble  testi- 
mony to  the  very  great  pleasure  the  Institute  had 
received  from  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Barry,  and 
he  hoped  that  it  would  be  the  first  of  a long  series. 

- ./  - ---  — J — Mr.  Barry  said  he  was  afraid  he  could  only 

soservation  to  make  upon  it  or  question  to  I give  a somewhat  general  answer.  The  amount  of 


Mr.  Kerr  wished  to  be  allowed  to  ask  Mr.  Barry  ^ more  elaborate  work,  entitled  “A  Labour  of 
to  explain  the  table  of  strain  in  the  wrought-iron  ^ ” (385).  No.  33,  “ The  King’s  Artillery  at 

girders.  It  was  a very  interesting  thing,  ^nd  I ^’y  •jiR'Crt,  though  full  of 

they  might  seek  to  understand  a little  more  in  ^ not  without  interest,  is  so  care- 

detail  of  what  was  represented,  no  doubt,  perfectly  | pamted,  as  sc.orcely  to  come  under  the  de- 
well upon  that  table.  At  the  same  time  he  would  ^ nomination  of  a picture.  Two  other  works  testify 
be  glad  to  ask  Mr.  Barry  to  explain  the  precise ! industry  and  fecundity.  Mr. 

principle  involved  in  the  connection  of  these  suecessM  than  useful  in  (53)  “Nor- 

great  girders  in  two  pieces;  that  was  to  say,  in 
the  middle.  He  must  say  that,  during  Mr. 


giggest.  He  had  anticipated  everything  upon 
lihich  any  observation  might  have  been  made.  It 
L<as  therefore  with  great  pleasure  that  he  pro- 
sosed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Barry. 

Ii  In  reply  to  an  Inquiry, 

11  Mr.  Barry  said  the  cost  of  the  theatre  was 
nmething  under  80,000/.;  and  relative  to  the 
rorous  slab  and  the  material  made  by  Desachy, 

I said,  as  far  as  he  knew,  they  had  answered 
ryry  well  indeed.  The  fibrous  slab  had  shrunk 
li  little  'since  it  was  fixed,  as  almost  anything 
'Diuld  placed  over  the  chandelier.  As  to  the 
iner,  of  course,  he  added,  I cannot  say  as  yet, 

I I as  regards  its  lightness  and  convenience  lor 

I think  it  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
PiProfessor  Donaldson  said  he  was  going  to  make 
Dcne  observations  upon  that.  He  had  visited  the 
‘Ufeatre  of  San  Carlo,  at  Naples,  and  a very  ugly 
lilding  it  was.  It  was  short  as  compared  with 
w width,  and  the  audience  could  hardly  hear  the 


strain  was  six  tons  to  au  inch;  and  as  far  as 
regarded  the  details  of  the  difterent  parts,  Mr. 
Grissell,  if  he  had  been  there,  would  have  explained 
them  better  than  he  could. 

Mr.  Baker  said  there  was  one  other  point  of 
interest,  and  that  was  with  regard  to  the  brick- 
work. The  brickwork  was  carried  up  remarkably 
quickly,  and  to  a great  height.  Mr.  Barry  had  had 
now  some  experience  of  it,  and  perhaps  he  could 
tell  them  what  had  been  the  efi'ect  on  the  brick- 
work. About  five  years  ago,  he  (Mr.  Baker) 
carried  up  a wall  about  30  feet  high,  and  at 
the  same  season  of  the  year,  about  November. 
The  brickwork  had  been  taken  down  this  season, 
and  it  proved  to  be  perfectly  sound,  and  the  mortar 
was  as  hard  or  harder  than  the  bricks,  and  in 
many  cases  there  was  very  great  difficulty  in 
taking  down  the  wall.  He  would  be  glad  to  hear 
what  had  been  the  efiect  on  the  brickwork  in  this 
case. 


bury,”— a bit  of  Mr.  Thomas  Grissell’a  beautiful 
place : the  refiections  are  disagreeably  green. 
No.  62,  “Nottingham,”  by  H.  Dawson,  is  the 
most  satisfactory  landscape  in  the  room : the 
sky  is  a study ; the  more  noticeable  because 
some  of  our  pJtotograpMc  painters  ignore 
the  feature.  Ausdell’s  “ Spanish  Flower -seller  ” 
sadly  wants  life.  (81),  “ The  Nile,”  by  F.  Dillon  ; 
(91),  “ Swaledale,  Yorkshire,”  by  E.  J.  Niemann; 
(141),  “A  Quiet  Evening  on  the  Thames,”  by 
W.  W.  Gosling;  (180),  “The  Decline  ofaSummer- 
dny,”  C.  Leslie;  (376),  “Westminster  Palace, 
from  the  Thames,”  J.  Danby;  and  (603),  “ Under 
the  Pine-trees  at  Castel  Lusano,”  F.  Lee  Bridell, 
are  amongst  the  best  landscapes,  and  have,  each, 
good  qualities.  Miss  Stannard  is  admirable  in 
“ Fruit  painted  from  Nature  ” (99),  and  Lance  ae 
good  as  ever,  which  is  saying  a great  deal,  in 
(115),  “Black  Grapes,”  and  (193),  “Before  the- 
Masquerade,”  the  title  of  the  latter,  however,  ia 
a puzzle.  In  “The  Dawning  of  Genius”  (119), 
Joseph  Clark, — a quietly -painted  picture,  with, 
much  expression,— au  incipient  artist  is  sketch- 
ing a dog  lield  by  a mischievous  girl.  “ Fondly 
Gazing”  (135),  G.  Smith,  a mother  watching  the 
cradle  of  her  little  one — 

“ With  anxious  thoughts  of  future  years,” — 
is  an  admirable  and  beautiful  work.  No  one 
quite  disregards  the  opinion  of  any  living  being, 
and  so  the  poor  artist  behind  the  door  in  Mr. 
T.  P.  Hall’s  picture,  “Criticism”  (2-1-9),  is  by 
no  means  iudifterent  to  the  comments  .of  the 
servants  of  the  bouse  gathered  before  his  easel.  If 
Mr.  Hall  wants  our  opinion  of  his  picture  he 
shall  have  it : it  is  very  nearly  verg  good. 
“Antwerp  in  the  Seventeenth  Century”  (293), 


* A special  general  meeting  of  the  members  will  be  held 
on  Monday  evening,  the  13th  of  February,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  recommendation  of  the  council  with, 
respect  to  the  award  of  the  Royal  Medal,  the  Medals,  and 
other  prizes  of  the  Institute  tor  the  year  ISag  ; and  their 
recommendation  with  reference  to  the  Medals  for  the  year 
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Hendrik  Scbaefels,  is  a richly-coloured  and  well- 
grouped  picture,  wanting  mainly  in  the  faces, 
if  all  these  were  as  good  as  those  of  the  old  inn- 
keeper and  bis  wife,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to 
qualify  the  praise.  II.  Weigall  has  some  well- 
painted  heads.  L.  Ilaghe’s  light  shines  less 
brilliantly  in  oil  than  water,  though  “ The  Interior 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Miniato,  Florence, ” (177),  a 
candle-light  effect,  will  have  many  admirers. 
■“  Fisliing  Boats,  Venice,”  by  V.  de  Floury  (90); 
“The  Petitioner”  (157),  W.  J.  Montaigne; 
•“Shadows”  (195),  E.  C.  Barnes;  “Pyefinch’s 
Nest”  (278),  VV.  H.  Ward;  “Scene  from  Auld 
Robin  Gray”  (310),  J.  Craig;  “A  Welsh  Drink- 
vng-Fountain  ” (362),  W.  S.  P.  Henderson; 
“The  Fairy’s  Barque”  (131),  J.  A.  Fitzgerald; 
“Flowers”  (502), St.  Jeon  (price  only  420/.);  and 
s dozen  other  agreeable  works  may  be  pointed  to. 


AGAR  FIELDS,  ST.  PANCRAS. 

In  years  gone  by  we  placed  fully  in  the  light  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  huts  and  dens  in  Agar- 
town, — huts  nndrained,  ill  ventilated,  unwliole- 
S'nne,  and  demoralizing.  Changes  and  removals 
-have  taken  place  since  then,  and  some  improve- 
ments have  be-n  made.  'I'lie  jilace  still,  however, 
■calls  for  supervision.  The  condition  of  the  Agar 
Fields,  or  Piuicras  Fields,  is  terrible.  The  whole 
space  is  covered  with  large  and  small  pools  of  water; 
in  fact,  forming  an  o-vlensive  hog,  very  dangerous 
to  the  public  health.  The  roads  across  the  lields 
■are  impassable  from  deep  mud,  although  there  is 
considerable  traffic  to  and  from  Camden  New 
Town.  Dead  dogs  and  cats  are  thrown  into  the 
pools;  and,  with  the  refuse  from  the  houses  in 
i)urhara-strcet,  in  summer  the  stench  is  terrible. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Iving’s-road  to  Cook’s- 
tcrrace,  close  by  the  turnpike,  is  a very  old  and 
dangerously  rotten  piece  of  footway,  very  dark  at 
night,  arid  impass.able  from  water-pools  in  wet 
weather.  The  arrangement  of  the  King’s-road 
and  the  gullies  is  such,  that  in  a heavy  fall  of  rain 
stones  and  mud  choke  up  the  gullii  s,  and  often 
half  the  road  is  covered  with  water.  We  shall 
certainly  have  a return  of  the  ague  unless  some- 
thing he  dune  by  way  of  prevention.  In  fact, 
cases  of  ague  have  been  by  no  means  uncommon 
during  the  last  few  years  in  the  metropolis,  for 
which  it  has  been  difficult  to  account.  Add  to 
all  that  we  have  said,  the  stench  derived  from 
cat’s-meat  boilers  and  those  factories  of  Belle  Isle 
of  which  we  have  often  spoken,  and  it  may  be 
imagined  what  a salubrious  neigbboui'hood  that 
of  Camden  New  Town  is. 


LIVERPOOL  BY-LAWS  AND  THE  LIVER- 
POOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on 
the  30th  nit.,  to  take  Into  consideration  the  by- 
laws regulating  the  erection  of  buildings  in  the 
borough,  proposed  to  the  town  council  by  tbe 
Health  Committee.  Mr.  H.  P.  Horner  occupied 
the  chair. 

Mr.  John  Hay,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  signing 
the  requisition  for  the  holding  of  the  meeting, 
said  the  matter  was  of  interest  to  the  whole  pio- 
fession,  and  he  was  really  at  a loss  to  conceive 
that  any  one  could  be  indifferent  to  such  addi- 
tional power  being  granted  to  the  officers  of  the 
borough  as  were  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  new  by-laws.  There  was  no  doubt 
but  that  there  was  at  present  a staff  of  very  able 
men  in  the  capacity  of  surveyors;  but  at  the  same 
time  there  were  many  professional  architects  not 
one  whit  behind  them  in  a knowledge  of  building 
operations,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a-  very 
hard  case  that  the  profession  was  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  borough  engineer  or  hU  subordinates,  in 
erecting  a building  upon  any  foundation  which 
they,  as  professional  architects,  thought  sufficient 
-for  the  purpose.  The  responsibility  of  the  archi- 
tect was  quite  sufficient  to  make  him  careful  to 
guard  against  any  recklessness,  because  his  pro- 
fessional character  would  be  at  stake.  It  was  un- 
fortunate that  there  was  no  proper  recognition  of 
the  architectural  profession,  for  at  present  there 
was  no  legal  distinction  between  Sir  Charles  Barry 
and  tbe  lowest  “jerry  ” builder.  The  powers 
■^vhich  were  proposed  to  be  conferred  by  the  by- 
laws were  of  such  an  extensive  kind  that  they 
would  be  a very  great  grievance  to  every  member 
of  the  profession.  Mr.  Hay  referred  more  espe- 
cially to  the  laws  as  to  concrete  foundations,  and 
as  to  the  restrictions  in  the  use  of  iron  for  the 
support  of  superstructures.  He  urged  that  the 
latter  clause  had  been  framed  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  use  of  iron  in  substructures;  and  he  had 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  he 
tvould  undertake  to  put  St.  George’s  Hall  upon  a 
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substructure  of  iron,  and  make  it  in  every  way  as 
safe  as  it  was  at  present. 

Mr.  'VVeightman  objected  to  the  laws/n/o/o,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  indefinite.  There  was 
no  definition  as  to  the  meaning  of  “ solid  ground” 
— and  who  was  to  decide  what  was  solid  ground  ? 
There  was  likewise  no  definition  of  what  was 
“sufficient  concrete.”  He  thought  a schedule 
should  be  given  referring  to  these  standards, 
which  in  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge 
could  be  easily  fixed. 

After  a two  hours’  discussion,  in  which  the 
chairman,  Messrs.  Barry,  Alderman  Bennett,  and 
others  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  pro- 
posed reforms,  and  the  great  vagueness  with  which 
the  laws  had  been  drawn  up,  it  was  at  last  agreed, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wylie,  “That  a respectful  \ 
memorial  be  presented  to  tbe  town  council,  at  a 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  asking  them  to  postpone 
the  passing  of  these  by-laws  for  one  month,  in 
order  to  give  architects  and  others  sufficient  time 
to  consider  them  in  their  general  bearing.”  There 
appeared  to  be  only  one  dissentient  from  the 
resolution. 


THE  HARTLEY  INSTITUTION  COM- 
PETITION, SOUTHAMPTON. 

FoilTY-Forit  designs  for  the  proposed  Hartley 
Institution  were  sent  in  by  forty-two  persons. 
According  to  the  report  upon  them,  made  by 
Professor  Donaldson,  none  of  those  which  give 
tbe  required  accommodation  and  display  sufficient 
artistic  skill  could  be  executed  for  the  stipulated 
sum,  8,000/.  The  two  which,  in  his  opinion,  meet 
most  nearly  the  requirements  are  those  marked 
respectively  “Stella”  and  “Argonaut;”  and  he 
recommended,  we  believe,  that  the  authors  of  these 
two  designs  should  be  communicated  with,  and 
invited  to  submit  modified  designs.  A certain 
small  number  the  referee  put  aside  as  so  defective 
or  inappropriate  as  to  be  beyond  consideration, 
and  he  named  twelve  as  the  best  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view. 

The  committee,  if  wc  are  rightly  informed, 
were  to  recommend  to  the  council  that  a sug- 
gestion should  be  made  to  the  designers,  whose 
plans  have  been  so  far  approved  by  Professor 
Donaldson,  that  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  send 
in  a guarantee  in  each  case  from  competent  prac- 
tical persons  who  will  undertake  to  carry  out 
their  designs  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  8,000/., 
according  to  approved  specifications;  and  that  no 
such  guarantee  shall  be  entertained  unless  it  be 
accompanied  by  tlic  names  of  two  responsible 
persons,  willing  to  be  sureties  for  the  perform- 
ance of  such  contract.  What  course  was  actually 
taken  by  the  council  wc  do  not  yet  know. 

The  great  hall  is  required  to  accommodate 
2,000  persons : the  8,000/.  is  not  to  include  tbe 
expense  of  lighting  and  heating  the  institution. 


BURNING  OF  FIREPROOF  MILLS  AT 
MANCHESTER. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired,  as  we  have  often  said, 
that  fireproof  premises  were  made  fireproof  in 
reality,  or  in  some  more  complete  and  thorough 
way  than  they  often  are.  A serious  fire  has  just 
occurred  at  Manchester,  in  the  Hanover  Mills, 
which  consisted  of  two  adjoining  portions,  one 
new,  and  with  fireproof  floors  and  otlier  arrange- 
ments against  fire,  but  with  a wooden  roof  • tbe 
other  portion  was  old  and  not  fireproof.  Tlie  fire 
originated  in  the  old  part  of  tbe  premises,  which 
it  soon  converted  into  a ruin,  and  the  fire  caught 
tbe  roof  of  the  new  premises,  which  it  rapidly  de- 
stroyed, together  with  everything  in  the  upper 
floor.  Thi.s,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  whole 
of  the  mischief  done  to  the  new  and  fireproof 
premises.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
preventing  the  fire  from  penetrating  the  partition 
wall.  Although  the  iron  doors  intervening  be- 
tween the  old  premises  and  the  new  were  very 
thick,  the  intense  heat  cracked  them,  the  flames 
found  their  way  through  tbe  shaft-holes  in  the 
masonry,  tbe  continuous  shafting  became  red  hot, 
ai,d  it  was  only  by  incessant  vigilance  that  the 
new  mill  was  saved  from  being  on  fire  in  every 
story.  But  all  danger  to  the  new  mill  was  not  even 
yet  at  an  end.  The  wooden  binders  in  tbe  par- 
tition wall  were  all  burnt  away,  leaving  it  full  of 
holes  and  fissures,  and  the  intense  bent  had  warped 
it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  detached  from 
the  side  walls  of  the  new  mill,  and  left  the  but- 
tresses  of  the  brick  arches  sustaining  the  floors  at 
that  end  of  the  building  without  support.  They 
consequently  bulged  outward,  and  it  was  found 
that  two  bays  of  arches  were  cracked.  In  tbe 
fourth  story  the  cracks  were  slight,  but  they  in- 
creased in  width  as  they  ascended  to  the  top;  and 
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a few  courses  of  brickwork  had  actually  fallen 
from  the  seventh  story  into  the  sixth  when  the 
rent  was  discovered.  The  hopes  that  had  been 
entertained  that  the  new  mill  might  soon  be 
placed  in  a working  condition  again  were  soon 
dispelled  by  the  unexpected  fall  of  the  two  bays 
already  mentioned.  The  side  wall,  towards 
Buxton-street,  to  the  length  of  two  windows  from 
the  old  mil),  came  down  with  a fearful  crash, 
The  men  who  had  been  employed  la  the  new  mill 
had  been  ordered  to  withdraw  about  an  hour 
before ; but  Mr.  David  Bellhouse,  who,  with 
two  other  gentlemen,  had  been  examining  the 
building,  bad  withdrawn  from  it  only  a short 
time.  The  machinery  in  the  part  where  the 
full  took  place  was  totally  destroyed.  The  damage 
! from  this  cause  alone  will  amount  to  several 
thousand  pounds.  It  was  feared  tlint  the  whole 
of  the  new  mill  would  fall.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  the  remaining  arches  will  stand  until  sup- 
ports can  he  placed  against  them;  and,  in  that 
case,  it  is  believed,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
pulling  down  the  portion  of  the  new  mill  at  pre- 
sent standing. 

Of  the  damage  only  a rough  estimate  can  at 
present  be  made.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it 
will  amount  to  fiom  30,000/.  to  40,000/.  Insur- 
ances had  been  effected  on  the  old  mill  and  its 
contents  to  the  extent  of  24,000/. 


GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER  BUILDERS. 

WITHDEAWAL  OF  TUE  “ EECLAliATIOK.” 

A OENERAL  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held 
at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen-street, 
on  Tuesday,  tbe  7th,  and  was  very  numerously 
attended.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lucas, 

Mr.  Thomas  Piper  took  the  chair,  and  stated  the 
business  of  the  day.  He  regretted  that  Mr.  Lee, 
who  had  presided  at  the  first  meeting,  was  not 
there  to  take  the  chair  again;  hut  he,  the  chair- 
man, might  yet  congratulate  himself,  that  while, 
when  Mr.  Lee  presided,  the  struggle  was  begin- 
ning, now  ho  hoped  it  was  brought  to  a close.  I am 
sure,  he  continued,  I speak  the  feelings  of  all  pre- 
sent when  I say  the  circumstances  preceding  our 
meeting  in  August  were  of  such  a character  as 
to  compel  us  to  assume  a position  which  was  not 
only  adverse  to  our  best  feelings,  hut  to  all  our 
interests.  At  that  time  everything  was  against 
us.  We  were  not  only  embarrassed  by  the  nine- 
hours  question,  but  by  a whole  host  of  smaller 
but  most  important  questions,  which  were  ham- 
pering ns  to  an  extent  that  rendered  it  impossible 
for  us  to  conduct  our  business.  It  was  painful 
and  injurious  to  us  to  be  placed  in  a position  of 
antagonism  to  tliose  associated  with  us  in  our 
common  daily  pursuits,  whose  faces  we  were  ac- 
customed to  see  from  day  to  day,  and  with  whom 
we  bad  common  interests.  As  the  committee  said 
in  their  report,  we  draw  our  resources  from  a 
common  fund,  and  we  are  all  embarked — the 
lowest  working  man  and  the  highest  employer — 
in  tbe  same  enterprise  and  for  the  same  objects. 
Had  the  movement  which  compelled  us  to  form 
our  central  association  confined  itself  to  legitimate 
aims — to  the  quiet  discussion  of  matters  in  difler- 
eiice — we  should  never  have  been  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances of  apparent  hostility  to  our  workmen. 
But  when  they,  who  originated  the  movement, 
called  out  the  men  at  work  for  a certain  firm — 
when  they  took  an  illegal  position  and  compelled 
worldng  men  to  leave  their  employment — then 
the  duty  before  us  was  clear;  namely,  to  devise 
means  by  which,  without  resorting  to  any  offensive 
movement,  such  as  a “lock-out,”  we  could  make  a 
bridge,  as  it  were,  by  which  those  who  were 
vvilliiig  to  join  with  us  might  come,  and  leave 
those  who  were  leading  them  into  error.  That 
overture  was  not  received  with  much  afl'oetion, 
and  it  became  eventually  a subject  of  great  ob- 
loquy and  violent  vituperation.  But  we  are  met 
here  to-day  under  circumstances  vvhicli,  I think, 
entitle  us  to  say,  that  our  association  has  been 
efficient  for  tbe  pirrpose  for  which  it  was  esta- 
blished, and  that  wc  are  now  able  to  conduct  our 
business  in  spite  of  all  opposition  to  the  now 
famous  “ Declaration.”  I am  exceedingly  anxious 
— and  I am  sure  I speak  the  sentiments  of  all 
present — that  nothing  should  be  said  here  to-day 
calculated  to  recall  for  one  moment  any  of  tliose 
feelings  of  exasperation  which  have  been  culti- 
vated— I must  say  cultivated — by  those  who  have 
been  active  agents  in  the  nine-hours  movement, 
and  fostered  by  persons  in  a position  to  have 
known  better.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  have  had  most  anxious  duties  to  dis- 
charge in  M'atching  the  phases  of  this  protracted 
strike.  A report  emanating  from  them  will  be 
read,  setting  forth  in  detail  all  that  has  taken 
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Vilaoe  from  first  to  last.  Buttlicre  is  this  striking 
feature  to  which  I would  advert— namely,  that 
during  the  whole  of  the  strike,  notwithstanding 
gentlemen  in  various  positions — one  a member 
of  a profession  with  which  we  are  most  con- 
nected, and  others  who  occupy  scats  iu  the 
Lower  House  of  Parliament — have  been  busy- 
ing themselves,  with  the  view  apparently  and 
ostensibly  to  make  up  and  accommodate  the 
differences  which  have  arisen, — not  oue  single  sug- 
gestion, nor  anything  approaching  to  conciliation 
or  concession,  has  been  made  to  your  committee, 
which  enabled  them  to  say  that  they  could  fairly 
act  upon  it,  or  adopt  it  as  a mode  of  amicably 
settling  the  matters  then  in  dispute  between  us 
and  our  workmen.  Nevertheless,  we  have  worked 
steadily  on  in  the  course  you  prescribed  to  us,  and 
I arc  enabled  now  to  feci  that  wo  have  sufficiently 
uccoraplished  the  objects  we  all  had  iu  view  j and 
we  now  come  forward  with  such  a recommenda- 
tion as  will  jjlace  us  on  the  footing  in  which  wo 
were  before  the  strike  happened, — not  regretting 
the  iiosition  which  we  assumed  at  the  commeuce- 
:ment  of  the  struggle. 

Sir.  W'ales  then  read  the  report,  which  gave  an 
account  of  the  strike  from  the  commencement, 
land  quoted  the  various  documents  which  have 
'been  issued,  including  the  “ suggestions  for  set- 
tling the  strike,”  made  by  Lord  St.  Leonards,  and 
the  digest  prepared  by  him  of  the  several  Acts 
t(if  Parliament  bearing  on  the  snhject,  to  which  we 
first  gave  publicity.  With  all  tlio  stages  of  the 
struggle,  indeed,  our  readers  are  acquainted,  and 
we  need  therefore  print  only  the  conclusion  of 
the  report,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

“ An  opinion  by  Mr.  Edwin  James  and  Mr.  Gordon 
.Mien,  on  a case  submitted,  lias  been  published  by  the 
lEonference,  which  pronounces  the  laws  of  the  trades’ 
luiiions,  with  one  e.tcepliun,  to  be  legal.  On  this  the  coin- 
■inittee  have  to  remark,  that  the  police  magistrate,  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bencli,  and  the  Court  ot  Error,  have 
pronounced  and  confij-med  a sentence  of  imprisonment 
lon  the  London  secretary  of  one  of  these  trades'  unions 
for  acting  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  referred 
itu.  In  other  cases  where  individual  memliers  of  the 
Association  have  sought  the  protection  of  the  law  again.st 

• the  proceedings  of  trades'  unionists,  your  committee  have 
ithe  satisfaction  to  report  that  the  views  entertained  by 
;the  Association  liave  been  amply  vindicated  by  the 
•iribunals  of  the  country. 

Your  committee  deemed  it  expedient  to  print  the  rules 
:of  certain  ot  tlie  trade  societies,  for  the  nsc  of  members ; 
\iid  the  press  has  rendered  valuable  aid  in  publishing  cx- 
iracts  containing  details  of  some  of  the  more  objection- 
lahle  by-laws  and  practices. 

( On  a calm  review  ol  the  painful  events  of  the  last  few 
•months,  your  committee  are  fully  of  opinion  that  the 
iiime  had  arrived  when  it  was  imperatively  necessary  to 
igrapple  with  the  whole  question  of  the  rights  of  master 
ihuilders  in  the  legitimate  control  of  their  business,  and 
ilhat  the  demand  of  ten  lioiirs’  pay  for  nine  hours’  work 
.was  only  another  iUuslratioii  and  further  development  of 
ichearbitrary and extravagantdemaiids  which  the  building 
iperatives  of  London  had  been  forcing  on  their  employers 
during  recent  years. 

The  hostile  attitude  still  assumed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
'Conference,  and  the  threats  they  itill  issue  in  the  columns 
f >f  their  organ,  render  it  necessary  that  you  should  con- 
tinue for  the  present  your  defensive  organization;  and 
vour  committee  therefore  recommend  that  the  Central 
Association  of  Master  Builders  should  not  be  dissolved 
mntil  further  experience  shall  show  that  it  may  be  no 
longer  needed. 

' Y'our  committee  have  satisfaction  incongratulatingthe 
'issociatiou  on  the  success  of  the  measures  they  were  in- 
rtructed  to  adopt.  The  iiiue-hours  movement  lias  been 
luispended,  the  strike  has  been  officially  revoked  by  the 
I’oufcrence,  and  the  members  of  the  Association  have 
lueen  enabled  to  resume  their  works. 

\ Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  opportunity  of 
jesting  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  public  on  the 
rrave  questions  of  capital,  labour,  and  trades’  unions, 
:.nd  of  scrutinizing  the  acts  and  reasonings  ofthemis- 
■Oiken  leaders  of  this  movement,  afforded  by  this  struggle, 
iliiill  have  diffused  a large  amount  of  valuable  information 
tinhich  cannot  but  result  in  a belter  understanding  of  the 
L’reataiul  important  questions  involved;  and  they  trust 
lalial,  in  the  end,  the  workmen  will  themselves  .see  that, 

• y separating  them  from  their  societies  (as  at  present 
ironstituted),  the  masters  have  proved  themselves  their 
iiEst  friends.  By  order  of  the  committee. 

f February  ti,  igfio.  G.  Pi.ucknett,  Chairman.” 

Mr.  Plucknett I rise  to  move  the  adoption  of  the 
'peport  which  has  been  read  to  the  meeting.  The  com- 
mittee from  first  to  last  have  given  their  earnest  con- 
Jdderation  to  the  various  imi>ortant  subjects  brought 
.aider  their  notice  during  this  protracted  struggle.  On 
eve  oue  hand  they  sought  to  avoid  entering  upon  any 
mourse  that  rn'ght  have  imperilled  the  success  of  the 
ijsbjects  for  which  the  a.ssociation  was  established ; and, 

; In  the  other,  to  avoid  anything  that  might  be  considered 
irarsh  towards  the  great  body  of  workmen  implicated  in 
tie  movement;  and,  as  a member  of  the  committee,  I 
.nin  consckiitiuusly  say,  that  during  the  whole  of  their 
iheliberations  a single  remark  has  never  fallen  from  any 
ime  of  them  in  the  least  calculated  to  wound  the  sen- 
bibilitics  of  any  of  the  workmen.  I congratulate  the 
ciembers  of  the  association  on  the  .success  which  has 
totended  its  formation:  both  the  strike  at  Messrs.  Trol- 
pope’s  and  the  nine-hours  movement  have  been  success- 
lljily resisted,  and  are  now  at  an  end;  and  I hope  and 
ufust  that  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted,  and 
eie^proeeedings  here  to-day,  will  henceforward  tend  to 
oromote  gO'  d-fceling  between  employers  and  employed ; 
iilid  that  the  men  will  see  that  all  legitimate  objects  can 
aj  attained  by  the  simple  force  of  public  opinion,  without 
sfi'sorting  to  tlie  calamitous  alternative  of  a strike,  1 
iioncludc  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

MMr.  Lucas,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  the  report 
■ud  so  fully  related  the  iirocccdings  of  the  committee, 


that  it  would  be  a waste  of  time  in  him  to  do  more  than 
formally  second  the  resolution  for  its  adoption.  He 
would  only  say  that  the  committee,  while  endeavouring 
to  do  justice  to  thera.selves,  never  forgot  what  was  due  to 
the  men. 

The  Cliairman  asked  if  any  gentleman  wished  to  speak 
on  the  motion ; and  no  response  being  made,  he  put  it  to 
the  meeting,  when  it  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto,  M.P.,who  was  greeted  with 
cheers,  said, — The  resi  luti' ii  I have  to  move  is  as 
follows: — “That  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  ‘de- 
claration’ having  now  been  accomplished,  its  further 
formal  administration  is  unnecessary;  that  the  sugges- 
tions of  Lord  St.  Leonards  be  adopted  in  substitution  for 
the  ‘ declaration,’  and  that  it  be  remitted  to  the  executive 
committee  to  takethe  steps  necessary  for  giving  effect  to 
this  resolution.”  Gentlemen,  alter  an  association  of 
upwards  of  thirty  years  with  the  master  builders  of  the 
metropolis,  I felt  when  this  great  question  wn.s  agitated, 
that  I could  not,  as  I was  one  with  you  in  sentiment  and 
feeling,  for  one  moment  hesitate  to  be  one  with  you  in 
action.  1 was  aware  the  course  I then  took  as  a public 
man  would  render  me  opc.i  to  great  unpopularity  and 
much  inisreprcsciitalion.  Both  of  these  1 have  ex- 
perienced to  the  amplest  possible  extent ; but  I do  not  for 
one  iiist.ant  regret  the  course  1 then  took.  On  the  con- 
trary, were  1 to-day  to  have  the  que.stion  put  to  me  as  to 
my  conduct  in  connection  with  this  matter,  I should  say 
1 am  prc|)arcd  to  indorse  all  that  the  committee  has  done, 
and  I rejoice  that  your  kind  friendship  has  permitted  me 
to  be  associated  with  you  in  this  affair.  The  course  I 
took  was  not  so  mucli  from  old  friendships  wliich  have 
subsisted,  aiid,  I am  proud  to  ssy,  still  continue  with  so 
many  in  this  room,  but  from  an  anxious  regard  for  the 
wellare  of  the  workmen  themselves.  I have  known  and 
experienced,  in  tlic  conduct  of  trades’  unions  in  this 
country,  a course  of  proceeding  adopted  which  is  more 
injuiion.s,  if  possible,  to  working  men  titan  to  any  other 
class  of  the  community.  I need  not  point  out  here 
that  a system  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  independent 
action  and  feeling,  which  impedes  the  working  man  in 
the  free  exercise  of  his  labour,  and  the  master  in  the  free 
exercise  rd'  his  position,  is  most  injurious  to  both  of  them, 
and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  wliole  community. 
When  I have  seen  artisans  in  this  metropolis  repeatedly 
“blacked”  because  they  could  not  conscientiously  see 
the  advantages  nf  entering  a trades-union,  and  when  I 
have  seen  a strike  recognized  and  adopted  as  a legal  strike 
because  one  man,  working  at  a building  and,  not  being  a 
member  of  a tradcs-uulon,  had  refused  to  enter  one,  had 
not  been  discharged, — I say  the  time  was  come  wlion  1 
felt  that  I should  be  identified  vMth  you  on  this  question, 
not  so  much,  as  I said  before,  Irom  old  frieiulsliip  with 
you  as  from  the  interest  I take  in  the  working  man 
himself.  1 am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  1 have,  in  common 
with  a great  number  of  my  friends  in  this  room,  worked  at 
almost  every  liandicraft  in  the  building  trade,  and  that 
much  of  my  success  in  life  is  simply  attributable  to  tliat 
fact.  But  iny  association  with  working  men  has  caused 
me  to  feel  n deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  them,  and  1 felt 
that  I could  not  do  better  than  join  with  you  in  offer- 
ing the  most  determined  resistance  in  my  power  to  the 
tyranny,  worse  than  all  others,  which  is  implied  in 
the  despotism  of  the  many  opposed  to  the  rights  of  the 
few.  I propose  now  the  adoption  of  a course  which  givc-s 
me  unmi.Ncd  satisfaction  in  recommending  as  I hope  it 
will  afford  you  in  accepting.  In  following  the  suggestion 
of  Lord  St.  Leonards,  no  injustice  will  be  done  to  those 
who  have  come  in  unner  the  “declaration.”  Ihis  is 
neilher  more  nor  less  than  a simple  recognition,  ex- 
pressed in  clear  language,  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands, 
though  it  has  been  misrepresented  in  a great  variety  of 
ways,  and  1 do  not  think  you  can  do  better  than  adopt  it 
in  your  various  works.  I recommend  it  as  much  to  those 
who  are  nut  of  employment  at  the  present  moment.  It 
puts  neither  men  nor  ma-,tcrs  under  any  new  conditions. 
It  simply  .states  in  lucid  terms  what  the  law  is ; and  we,  in 
a spirit  of  good  feeling  towards  our  workmen,  only 
require  that  they  will  act  in  accordance  with  it.  I think 
that  is  a just  and  graceful  thing  for  us  to  do  at  the  present 
moment.  The  “declaration,’’  I know,  is  a most  un- 
popular thing.  I do  not  regret  your  adopting  it ; I believe 
it  has  answered  the  purpose  exactly ; hut  I think  the  time 
has  come  when  you  may  substitute  for  it  the  advice  of  Lord 
St.  Leonards,  with  a most  perfect  feeling  that  you  arc 
doing  justice  to  all  parties.  1 am  sure  none  can  be  more 
an.xious  than  you  all  arc  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of 
justice  to  the  workmen  iu  your  employ.  We  can- 
not do  them  a greater  act  of  justice  thau  to  incul- 
cate on  them  the  necessity  of  saving,  and  of  placing 
their  savings  in  a position  where  they  would  be  available 
in  the  time  of  their  need.  The  report  refers  to  a benefit 
club  about  to  be  opened  in  connection  with  the  Work- 
men’s Institute  recently  established.  This  club  has  been 
set  on  foot  by,  among  other  gentlemen,  Mr.  St.  Leger 
Glyn  and  Mr.  Jervoise  Smith,  capitalists  and  bankers  in 
the  City,  most  of  them  young  men,  anxious  to  discharge 
the  responsibilites  attaching  to  their  juisition,  and  to 
promote  the  interests  of  working  men  in  general;  and 
the  committee  commend  it  to  your  consideration  to- 
day, in  order  that  you  may,  in  your  turn,  if  yon  sec 
fit,  commend  it  to  the  workmen  in  your  employ.  We 
mu.st  now  in  future,  as  in  times  past,  take  every  pos.sibie 
care  to  sliow  the  men  in  our  service  that  we  arc  not 
simply  using  them  as  so  many  machines,  but  that,  in  the 
relative  positions  in  which  we  and  they  arc  placed,  we 
have  an  aii-xious  desire  to  sec  them  and  their  families 
living  in  comfort  while  in  our  employ,  and  in  a better 
position  when  leaving  than  on  entering  it  This  benefit 
society  seems  an  admirable  mode  in  which  those  views  , 
may  be  carried  into  practical  effect,  and  I commend  it  to  ■ 
your  notice.  Let  me  say  a word  on  anotlier  point.  You  ' 
have  inaugurated  a new  era.  Y'ou  have  now  deter- 
mined that  you  will  pay  for  labour  in  proportion  to  its  | 
worth.  If  a man  is  a good  workman,  and  able  to  show  , 
by  his  abilityaiul  talent  that  he  is  worthy  of  promotion  to  i 
a better  position,  I am  sure  you  will  all  feel  with  me  that  1 
you  are  pledged  by  the  lesson  you  have  deduced  from  this  '■ 
struggle  to  do  such  a man,  and  every  man  in  like  circum-  I 
stances  in  your  employment,  the  largest  amount  of  justice  [ 
in  proportion  to  his  deserts.  We  all  know  that  under-  j 
laying  this  protracted  struggle,  there  has  been  a hateful  i 
spirit  of  Socialism,  which  simply  aims  at  dragging  all  | 
men  down,  regardless  of  their  individual  merits  and  i 
abilities,  to  one  common  level  ot  mediocrity.  Wesayl 
that  eve,y  man  should  be  paid  in  proportion  to  his  labour 
and  skill;  and  that  is  the  great  point  at  issue.  Among 
the  men  in  our  employment,  let  us  endcAvour  to  discover 
talent,  and  while  we  take  care  to  pay  the  interior  work- 
man what  he  is  worth,  do  not  let  it  be  said  that  any  mem- 
ber of  this  Assciciatioii  requited  the  skilled  artisan  with 
less  than  his  due.  During  the  strike  an  attempt  has  been 


made  to  vilify  the  firm  with  which  I have  the  honour  to 
be  connected.  We  are  engaged  in  works  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  we  feel  bound  to  take  care  that  the 
men  in  onr  employ  should  not  suffer  from  any  want  of 
provident  regard  on  our  part,  or  their  own,  for  their  wel- 
fare. Notwithstanding,  I could  scarcely  ever  walk  the 
streets  of  London  during  this  strike,  without  its  being 
said  in  my  hearing— “ Who  is  it  that  robs  his  workmen 
every  Saturday  night?”  We  have  a sick  fund  for 
the  men  in  our  employment,  and  on  looking  through 
the  accounts,  1 find  that  during  the  existence  of 
our  firm,  the  total  amount  of  subscriptions  to  that 
fund,  by  workmen,  has  been  31,Coo/.,  wliila  the  aggre- 
gate disbursenients  have  been  actually  Co  per  cent, 
in  advance  of  that  sum.  Let  me  just  say  here  that  I hold 
in  my  hand  a letter  from  tlie  Bishop  of  Montrea], 
addressed  to  Mr.  Hodges,— a person  in  ray  own  employ, 
and  who,  sixteen  years  ago,  was  only  a journeyman  car- 
penter. To  him  the  superinteudeiice  of  the  works  at  the 
Victoria-bridge  in  Canada,  constructed  by  my  firm,  was 
entrusted,  involving  the  discharge  of  most  important 
duties ; and  tlic  late  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  said  of  him 
tliat  he  was  one  of  tlie  ablest  mathematician.^  of  the  age, 
and  the  first  practical  engineer  of  the  day.  The  Bishop 
writes  thus  to  Mr.  Hedges,  under  the  dale  of  the  uth  of 
November  last “ My  dear  Sir, — As  the  great  work  of 
tlie  Victoria-bridge,  wiiich  you  have  been  superintending 
with  such  ability  and  zeal  for  the  contractors,  is  now  so 
nearly  approaching  completion,  I wish,  belore  your  con- 
r.ccdon  with  Montreal  altogether  cease.s,  to  express  to 
you,  on  behalf  of  the  church  over  which  I have  been 
placed,  my  grnt-.fii!  thanks  for  the  readiness  with  which, 
as  the  agent  of  the  contractors,  you  have  at  all  times 
assisted  ua  iu  making  provision  for  the  spiritual  oversight 
of  tlie  muneri'us  persons  in  your  employ.  1 have  no 
doubt  you  felt  that  in  tlie  circumstances  in  which  you 
were  placed,  you  were  simply  discharging  your  positive 
duty ; but  it  is  by  no  means  the  rule  that  such 
duties  are  always  so  cheerfully  and  fully  acknowledged; 
and  I trust  that  the  very  liberal  example  thus  set  by  you 
and  your  principals,  in  providing  salaries  lor  the  clergy 
and  schoolmasters  who  were  to  have  the  care  of  your 
people  at  Saint  Anne’s  and  at  Point  St.  Charles,  and  also 
your  own  Jaige  contributions  recently  given,  will  influ- 
ence those  wlio  sh.all  succeed  you,  and  that  it  will  lead  to 
tlie  permanent  establishment  of  the  church  and  schools 
in  connection  with  the  railway  depot  and  works  at  the 
latter  place.”  My  object  in  adverting  to  tliis  circumstance 
is  to  show  tliat  we  do  not  stand  in  a position  of  anything 
like  coercion  which  has  been  so  blindly  and  malignantly 
imputed  to  us.  But  you  have  initiated  a new  era, 
and  I trust  that  no  one  shall  ever  point  to  the  master- 
builders  as  a body  who  desire  to  raise  themselves  in 
prosperity  and  comfoit  at  the  expense  of  those  below 
them,  but  who  desire  rather  that  every  man  shall  have 
oppoi  tuiiities  of  rising  in  the  world,  in  proportion  to  his 
abilities  and  good  conduct. 

Mr.  George  Sinitli  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  the 
coininiitee,  of  which  he  was  a member,  had  been  accused 
out  of  doors  ol  tyranny  end  all  sorts  of  harsh  conduct. 
He  had  attended  every  committee  meeting,  and  he  could 
honestly  say  tliat  he  had  never  heard  an  observation  drop 
from  any  member  of  it  in  any  way  likely  to  injure  the  work- 
men. I'lieir  anxious  wish,  all  through,  had  been  to  carry 
out  vvliat  liebelieved  to  be  imperative  on  them,  but  with 
as  little  harshness  as  possible.  Adverting  to  the  remarks 
of  Sir  Morton  Peto,  as  to  opportunities  being  afforded  to 
workmen  to  better  their  position,  Mr.  Smith  said  lie  knew 
of  no  trade  that  offered  so  many  laciUties  for  that  as  the 
building  trade,  although  the  capital  required  lor  large 
works  was  undoubtedly  great.  He  had  been  struck  with  the 
unceasing  objections  which  deputations  of  workmen  who 
had  come  before  the  committee  made  to  piece-work,  while 
in  finest  tlie  same  breath  they  urged  the  apparent  impos- 
sibility of  an  artisan  raising  his  position.  Mr.  Smith  pro- 
ceeded in  facetious  terms,  which  caused  some  merriment, 
to  describe  the  various  attempts  made  at  conciliation  by 
persons  not  concerned  in  the  dispute;  especially  com- 
menting on  the  manner  in  whicli  Mr.  Marsh  Nelson 
and  Mr.  Ayrton  had  put  themselves  iorward  with  that 
view.  He  denied  in  indignant  terms  that  when  the  com- 
mittee had  an  interview  with  Sir  George  Lewis,  the  Home 
Secretary,  their  object  was  to  ark  lor  Legislative  inter- 
ference. Mr.  Piper,  on  the  contrary,  told  Sir  George 
Lewis  that  they  were  tlicre  for  no  such  purpose ; and  yet 
Mr.  Ayrton,  who  thrust  liimself  into  the  room  during  the 
interview,  had  heard  it  asserted  over  and  over  again, 
thui  their  object  in  going  there  was  to  ask  lor  Legis- 
lative interference,  and  had  never  had  the  manliues.s 
to  contradict  it.  He  (Mr.  Smith)  regretted  to  say 
he  believed  that  of  all  the  metropolitan  members  Sir 
Morton  Peto  was  the  only  one  who  had  had  the  manliness 
to  come  forward  and  state  what  must  have  been  their  con- 
victions on  this  question.  If  they  were  men  of  sense 
they  ought  to  have  come  forward  months  ago,  and  told 
the  people  what  must  have  been  the  inevitable  result  of 
this  struggle.  But  what  did  they  do?  Why,  they  wrote 
mcaningli'ss  letters  hounding  on  these  men  to  destruc- 
tion ; when  a little  more  manliness,  a little  more  of  what 
he  called  English  spirit,  on  their  part,  might  have  short- 
ened the  duiation  of  this  unhappy  dispute  by  months,  and 
saved  the  lives,  probably,  of  many  individuals. 

1 he  resolution  was  then  put,  and  earned  unanimously. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Palmer,  with  much  feeling  and  sympathy  lor 
the  workmen  at  large,  commended  the  benefit  club  to  the 
support  of  the  meeting  as  a means  of  anielioraliiig  their 
condition;  and  he  moved : “That  this  meeting  cordially 
Wflcorocs  the  efforts  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  origi- 
nated the  Workmen’s  Institute,  and  pledges  itself  to  its 
support.” 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W,  Norris,  and  carried 
neiiiinr 

Oil  tlic  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Horner,  seconded  by  Mr.  J. 
Abbott,  the  beat  thanks  of  the  Association  were  unani. 
mously  voted  to  the  executive  committee  lor  the  eliicieiit 
manner  in  which  they  had  transacted  the  business  of  the 
Association. 

The  cordial  acknowledgments  of  the  Association  were 
also  passed  by  acclamation  to  Mr.  Tnomas  Piper  for  his 
conduct  in  the  chair,  on  the  motion  ofMr.  J.  C.  Lawrence, 
seconded  by  Mr.  it.  Ilatinen. 

The  chairman  bristly  acknowledged  the  compliment, 
and  with  that  the  proceedings  terniniated. 


The  CnixF  Stone  of  Vicxoeia  Bribge,  Mon- 
XEEAL. — The  builders  have  left  a stone  unlaid — a 
corner  stone — of  the  great  railway  bridge  at 
Montreal,  in  hopes  that  one  of  our  royal  princes 
may  pay  them  a visit  in  the  spring,  and  inaugurate 
the  conipletiou  of  this  great  work. 
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THE  WAR  OFFICE  AXD  ''CONTAGION.” 


SrR, — In  the  last  Builder  there  is  a good  letter 
signed  “ Cwm.”  on  Camp  Hospitals^  containing  a 
curious  piece  of  information  to  me,  although  I am 
pretty  well  au  coiirant  in  sanitary  matters.  He 
says  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has 
issued  a regulation  for  (yirrying  out  the  old  witch 
incantations  over  dirty  linen,  including  fumiga- 
tion and  other  ahsuniitics,  with  the  view  of 
exorcising  the  evil  spirit  known  iu  modern  times, 
under  the  cabalistic  name  of  “Contagion.”  I at 
first  thought  your  correspondent  had  got  hold  of 
an  order  of  the  time  of  the  huudrcd-year-old  book 
he  discusses,  but  on  making  diligent  search  I have 
actually  obtained  the  circular  dated  from  the 
"War  Office,  on  Waterloo  day,  1859.  The  better 
day  the  better  deed.  In  this  paper.  Secretary 
Major-General  Peel  actually  issues  special  direc- 
tions, under  the  hand  and  seal  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Hawes,  giving  the  most  minute  details  of  how  the 
devil  is  to  be  got  rid  of! 

It  is  clear  that  sanitary  reform  had  not  reached 
Pall-mall  eVen  at  that  date. 

I _ have  also  looked  through  the  new  army 
medical  regulations  to  see  bow  the  contagion  affair 
is  disposed  of  by  themj  and  I find  that  within 
less  than  four  mouths,  namely,  on  the  7th  of 
October  last,  Mr.  Herbert  undoes  all  this,  and  not 
having  any  fkitb  in  tho  evil  one  in  question,  simply 
prescribes  that  “ bedding  which  has  been  used  by 
patients  affected  with  epidemic  diseases  should  be 
steeped  in  water,  dried,  and  exposed  to  tbe  .lir 
and  afterwards  washed  with  soap  and  water.’ 
This  is  a good,  healthy  rule,  and  it  shows  that  in 
the  War  Office  it  is  possible  to  pass  over  a century 
of  superstitious  observances  in  a quarter  of  a year. 
Would  that  all  other  equally  antiquated  War 
Office  observances  were  passed  over  as  speedily. 

X. 


FHENCII  AND  ENGLISH  INVESTIGATORS. 

Reading-  the  interesting  article  in  the  Builder 
on  M.  Benle’s  papers  on  Greek  art,  translated 
from  the  Bevue  Oenerale  de  V Architecture,  I was 
sorry  to  find  that  M.  Beulo  has  been  guilty  of  a 
plogiurism.  In  1851,  I published,  in  my  “ Museum 
of  Classical  Antiquities,”  a proto-Doric  column 
(one  of  three),  which  I discovered  at  Thebes,  and 
I gave  a plan,  in  which  I pointed  out  their  posi- 
tion. To  my  great  surprise  and  concern,  I dis- 
cover that  M.  Beule  has  copied  this  cap  in  the 
JRevue  Oenerale  de  V Architecture,  and  calls  it 
“from  Elephautina,”  in  order  to  conceal  his  theft 
and  make  his  own  discovery  the  more  important. 

Another  Frenchman,  M.  Ernest  Breton,  was 
equally  dishonest  in  his  wretched  compilation  on 
Pompeii.  He  copied  tbe  plates  I published  of  the 
house  which  I e-xcavated  at  Pompeii,  without  re- 
ferring to  me  either  as  the  excavator  or  author, 
and  altered  the  names,  pretending  that  I was  mis- 
taken in  my  appellation,  although,  h.ad  he  been 
able  to  read  English,  he  could  not  have  made 
such  a mistake  as  not  to  know  a triclinium  from 
any  other  room.  Edward  Faxkeneb. 


If  the  ground  has  been  purchased,  and  if  there 
is  no  chance  of  a withdrawal  from  the  decision  to 
build  there,  perhaps  all  that  need  be  said  is  that 
tbe  future  building  will  be,  as  far  as  mere  situa- 
tion goes,  and  provided  the  eyes  and  nose  can  be 
kept  free  from  tbe  near  graveyard,  one  of  the 
most  agi-ecable  residences  in  tlie  neighbourhood 
of  Loudon,  replete  with  “residential  amenities,” 
as  George  Robins  used  to  say,  quite  sheltered 
from  the  bitter  north  wind,  and  from  the  Kent 
marslies,  with  a glorious  prospect  towards  the 
Cray  country  on  one  hand,  and,  as  to  the  other, 
that  when  the  whole  system  of  waterworks  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  is  in  full  play,  with  the  great 
volume  of  water  gilded  by  the  setting  sun  of  an 
autumn  evening,  there  will  be  so  charming  a 
prospect  that  the  sick  must  become  well,  and  the 
whole  must  strive  to  become  sick  to  enjoy  it.  So 
much  may  be  safely  said ; but  If  there  is  still  time 
for  a little  friendly  criticism,  there  are  two  or  three 
questions  that  may  not  seem  to  be  irrelevant.  For 
instance,  why  should  a hospital  be  built  on  a piece 
of  groinul  where,  bore  as  deeply  as  yon  please,  you 
find  nothing  but  clay  and  water  ? Why  divert 
the  Common  from  the  purpose  for  which  nature 
Intended  it, — that  of  a brick-field;  a purpose 
properly  and  profitably  carried  out  within  a few 
hundred  yards  ? When  the  line  of  separation 
betwixt  tbe  clay  and  the  gravel  occurs  at  a point 
between  the  barracks  and  the  proposed  site,  why 
should  you  select  that  side  of  the  line  on  which 
the  clay  lies,  and  which  is  most  remote  from 
the  barracks  ? How  is  the  water-supply  to  be 
obtained  ? If,  by  the  bad  method  of  sinking  wells, 
it  can  safely  be  said  that  there  is  every  prospect  of 
an  abundance  being  found  : if,  on  tbe  other  band, 
the  water  is  to  be  procured  at  high-pressure, 
is  Shooter’s-hill,  the  only  higher  ground  within 
a large  circle,  relatively  high  enough  ? Above  all, 
and  before  all,  why  is  a Woolwich  Hospital  to  be 
built  at  Shooter’s-hill  ? And  this  objection  is 
a quite  iusurmountable  one.  The  fact  that  it  can 
he  urged  sufficiently  shows  that  this  new  site  can 
have  been  sanctioned  by  no  one  who  knows  any- 
thing whatever  of  the  requirements  of  a regi- 
mental hospital,  or  of  the  interior  economy  of  a 
regiment,  in  the  routine  of  which  the  hospital  is 
so  important  a feature. 

One  would  almost  suppose  that  the  gentlemen 
charged  with  the  duty  of  selection  hud  caught  the 
echo  of  a recent  discussion,  and  were  determined 
to  carry  ont  the  mere  words  of  it,  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  the  meaning,  and  altogether  ignoring  the 
very  substantial  grounds  on  which  it  has  been 
raised.  Some  persons  have  proposed,  on  strictly 
sanitary  grounds,  to  remove  the  large  civil  hospi- 
tals of  densely  populated  towns  towards  the 
country.  Others,  again,  among  them  Mr.  Kingsley 


When  one  stood  on  the  paddle-box  of  tbe  Orec 
Basteru,  off  Deptford,  last  summer,  the  tvv 
proudest  looking  buildings  that  the  eye  could  ae 
were  St.  Paul’s  and  this  new  hospital ! Now 
wishing  to  advocate  site  D,  what  we  would  as! 
any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  matter  to  do  i 
this, — to  place  himself  at  one  of  the  windows  c 
the  architectural  front  of  the  Marine  Hospita! 
and  then  to  look  to  his  front.  He  will  thus  hav- 
a capital  view  of  the  extensive  field  suggested 
will  see,  at  a glance,  its  many  capabilities ; am 
will  proceed  to  discover,  it  may  be  safely  asse 
verated,  that  there  cannot  be  a single  sanitar’ 
objection  raised  to  it.  He  will  see,  too,  that  th"! 
field  is  on  much  the  same  level  as  that  of  thi 
building  at  which  he  is  standing,  and  then  he  car 
allow  his  imagination  to  picture  the  effect  of  tw( 
such  buildings,  facing  each  other;  tbe  one  repre 
senting  tbe  most  recent  efforts  of  one  great  publi< 
department,  the  other  of  the  other.  In  th( 
Marine  Hospital  there  is  too  little  interva! 
between  the  pavilions.  The  space  was  verj 
limited,  and  a certain  amount  of  sanitary  advan- 
vantage  has  been  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  dost 
neighbourhood  to  the  barracks  and  dockyard, 
Site  D would  admit  of  any  amount  of  sp-ice.  If 
however,  Kidbrook-common  is  to  be  tbe  site, 
every  consideration  that  ought  to  be  taken  uitc 
account  will  have  been  sacrificed,  and — for  what  ? 

CW'iT. 


BUILDERS’  ACTIONS, 

EREONEGUS  QrANTITIES. 


Sherren  v.  Harrison.— This  action  was  tried  in  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  (Second  Court),  before  Mr, 
Justice  Blackburn  and  a special  jury. 

Mr.  M.  Chambers,  Mr.  Day,  and  Mr.  Martin  were 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff;  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Archibald 
for  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiCT,  a builder,  sued  the  defendant,  a clergy- 
man, to  recover  a balance  of  l,483f.  lys.  9d.  for  extra 
work  done  beyond  that  specified  in  the  contract  and 
specification.  The  defendant  paid  into  court  2figi.  I5s., 
and  said  that  that  sum  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  plain- 


It  appeared  that  tho  defendant  was  a clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  was  desirous  of  building  a small 
church  at  Northumherlpd-park,  Tottenham,  Middlesex, 
and  m January,  1858,  inserted  an  advertisement  accord- 
ingly for  plans,  &c..  in  the  HntVder,  for  a small  church,  to- 
cost  2,000/.  Mr.  Mumford  became  the  architect,  and, 
as  the  plaintiff  stated,  induced  him  to  become  the  builder 
and  sign  the  building  contract.  The  working  drawings 
and  estimated  quantities  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Mumford 
to  the  plaintiff,  and  there  was  suflicieut  evidence  given  to 
establish  that  he  was  acting  as  agent  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant.  But  the  plaintiff’s  case  was,  that  the  estimates 
mid  quantities  so  supplied  to  him  by  Mr.  Mumford  were  so 
mcorrect  and  false  that  they  amounted  to  a species  of 
fraud  upon  him,  inasmuch  as  he  was  induced  by  means 
of  them  to  sign  the  contract  to  do  the  work  for  1 ,998/. 
whereas,  when  the  work  was  subsequently  done  and 
quantities  calculate<i.  the  cost  was  found  to  amount  to 
3,bu0i.  The  miscalculations  had  been  shown  by  Mr, 


THE  PROPOSED  GARRISON  HOSPITAL 
AT  WOOLWICH. 

In  the  Builder  of  3rd  September  last  it  ’ 


prominently  and,  it  need  not  be  said,  very  1 Eincoln’s-inn-ficlds,  and  his  statement 

eloquently,  have  carried  the  idea  further  and  Lee,  of  the  Adelphi. 

. A i.  J.I  1 luiuiar,  aim  Mr.  Mumford’s  estimates  were  said  by  the  i)laintift'’s 

havt,  proposed  to  remove  the  town  population  of , witnesses  to  be  such  as  were  very  hkely  to  mislead 
labourers  and  hand  workers  in  the  same  direction.  I plaintiff,  who  had  been  chiefly  engaged  in  building- 
Excepting  in  the  interest  of  details  of  convenienen  i P“'?‘“=-houses.  and  had  never  previously  buUt  a churchy 
and  expense,  there  can  be  nothing  but  sympathy  ! covrZr'^Thc 

witu  tue  proposal.  One  can  quite  understand  * were  to  be  done  or  charged  for  without  a 

that  if  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  for  instance  were ' and  signed  by  Mr. 

moved  along  the  Sonth-Eastern  lino  to  some  | “ZtcJwrI.t.'oX'"’' “ 
breezy  upland  down  in  Kent  or  Sussex,  it  would  I of  the  plaintiff’s  evidence. 


be  a very  great  sanitary  advautace.  But  the  ' that  the  plaintiff 

ensonfo  vorri.^nnfnl  l>ev.^u.vi  !_  ..1, , , wasbouiid  by  Ihc  Written  contract,  however  imorovident 


stated  tLnt  it  had  l.een  dete™lned S Fnii,  a go):  ^ I 

rison  hnsnitnl  nt  WAr,ln.;^,iv  Ta-,  csa  , . . . J 


, .1  .-O’- — ....to... , U4pd  that  as  there  was 

rison  hnsnitnl  nt  WAAi„,;Ai,  rA-c-A'b'," fe— >-•  tAinciciiu  ^iiiyone  who  knows  the  !«<>  written  order  for  the  extras  by  the  deteiidant,  and  no 

Jfvpral  -f  , constant— more  than  hourly— communication  that ' “■’“ficate  by  the  architect,  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled 

several  suitable  sites  which  present  themselves  in  ' must  be  carried  on  between  the  reiriment  'ind  tlm  ' u 

the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  barracks  — i hosnitol  hmv  «-,„Ab  ,v.a  a • f and  the  i Mr.  Chambers  contended  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled 

close  neirrhbom-hnod  hpiAA-  nv.  1 transacted  between  to  recover  on  this  ground,-that  Mr.  Mumford’s  draw- 

nrlvnTitA  ^ tirhood  being  an  essential  point  of  , tliem  than  what  affects  merely  the  sick  men  in  * estimates  amounted  to  a iraud  practised  on  the 

eimmerated.  Onlhospltal,  must  know  that  if  the  hospif.l  is  at  aU  the  defendant,  having  employed  Mr. 

nnnneA  ^ the  routine  of  duty  becomes,  of  necessity,  

imnrA/l  ow/I  afnA...n.^4-  Ti.  ? -i 


. ,,  ,.-^1  , WOOVIIl- 

- I • A-  , , ...1  insuperable  tial  necessity  that  the  barrack  and  the  hnsnif-nl 

sanitary  objection  to  that  site,  it  being  the  one  I must  be  .hospital 


side  of  a narrow,  closed  valley.  It  now  ajipears 
that  that  has  been  abandoned ; and  we  quote  a 
very  well-accredited  local  rumour  when  we  say 
that  Kidbrook-common  has  been  purchased  by  the 
War  Department,  and  that  ou  it  the  hospital  is  to 
be  erected.  Mystery  and  reserve  are  the  shields 
wnth  which  sub-official  feebleness  naturally  en- 
deavours to  protect  itself  from  criticism;  and 
perhaps  we  shall  not  know  the  exact  truth  until  the 
Army  Estimates  are  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  but  it  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that, 
if  not  actually  purchased,  the  ground  mentioned 
IS  that  to  which  official  eyes  are  now  turned. 

Kidbrook-common  is  the  strip  of  furze-covered 
clay  land  which  is  immediately  on  your  right  hand 
as  you  turn  from  the  Dover-road  towards  Eltlmra. 
It  is  just  below  Seveiidrong  Castle,  on  Shooter’ 


hill,  well  known  to  all  Cockneys.  It  is  a gentle 
slope,  just  in  front  of  which  ° - 


- . -.-A  is  a conical  hill,  pre- 

^nting,  on  its  nearest  face,  the  Greenwich  and 
Heptford  bunal-gtound. 


in  close  contiguity  one  to  the  other.  If 
the  one  is  moved,  the  other  must  be  moved.  In 
this  particular  instance,  if  it  appeared  that  it  was 
impossible  to  find  a suitable  place  for  the  hospital 
m the  neighbourhood  of  the  barrack,  so  absolute 
IS  tbe  rule  that  has  just  been  laid  down  that  very 
serious  questions  would  arise;  but  that  is  not 


necessary,  because,  as  has  been  pointed  out  before, 
there  are  admirable  sites  in  the  immediate 


, , , - - — ueigh- 

oourhood. 

And,  assuming  that  Kidbrook-common  Las  not 
yet  been  purebased,  one  would  like  to  say  a word 
or  two  iu  favour  of  the  piece  of  ground  which 
w-as  culled  site  D,  in  the  Builder  of  September  3 
viz.,  the  field  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Charlton’ 
as  you  go  from  Woolwich,  and  betwecu  Marvon- 
road  and  tbe  Charlton  Park-wall. 

Every  one  who  has  travelled  lately  up  or  down 
the  river  must  know  that  a Marine  Hospital  has 
just  been  built,  immediately  on  the  proper  ri'-^ht 
of  the  Marine  Barracks.  It  is  so  high  tha“  it 
dominates  over  the  town  and  neighbourhood 


iford  as  his  agent,  was  bound  by  his^acts,  and  that,, 
in  fact,  the  case  was  the  same  as  if  the  defendant  himself 
had  prepared  and  submitted  tbe  drawings  and  estimates 
to  the  plaintiff;  and,  further,  that  the  contract,  not  being 
one  under  seal  of  the  parties,  it  was  competent  to  them  to 
waive  it  by  parole,  and  that  there  was  evidence  that  the 
stipulation  as  to  requiring  a written  order  for  extras  had 
been  waived. 

ITic  learned  Judge  ruled  that  there  was  no  evidence  to 
go  to  the  jui-y  on  the  quc^tion  of  fraud,  and  that,  as  to 
the  e.xtros,  the  written  contract  was  binding,  and  that 
tliere  was  no  evidence  of  waivor.  He  then  directed  the 
plamlifftobe  nonsuited,  reserving  leave  to  the  plaintiff 
to  move  the  court  above  to  set  aside  the  nonsuit  on  the 
grounds  taken  as  above  by  Mr.  Chambers. 

Some  wilt  think  that  the  action  was  brought  against 
the  wToiig  person. 


Co-operative  Assoclltions. — A co-operative 
association  has  been  formed  amongst  certain  of  the 
artisans  of  Wolverhampton.  Their  numbers  are 
uut  larger  than  thirty,  and  their  capital  about  as 
many  pounds;  but  the  society  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
A store  has  been  established  for  the  sale  of  gro- 
ceries. Tlie  bricbmakers  and  colliers  of  parts  of 
South  Staffordshire  and  East  Worcestershire  arc 
discussing  tbe  feasibility  of  forming  similar  asso- 
ciations in  connection  with  their  respective 
trades. 
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§0olis  gtattob, 

lecent  Practice  in  the  Locomotive  Engine  (Icing 
a Supplement  to  “ Raihcay  Machinery  ”), 
comprising  the  latest  English  Improvements ; 
and  a Treatise  on  the  Locomotive  Engines  of 
the  United  States  : illustrated  hy  Plates,  and 
Engravings  on  Wood.  By  Daniel  K.  Clake, 
C.E.,  and  Zeeah  Colbeen,  C.E.,  New  York. 
Blackie  & Son,  Warwick -square,  London.  1860. 
'his  able  and  useful  supplement  to  Mr.  Clark’s 
reatise  on  “Railway  Machinery”  is  now  com* 
letecl  with  the  tenth  part  of  the  series.  The 
'ork  is  designed  to  illustrate  and  investigate  the 
ractice  of  English  locomotive  engine-makers  atthe 
resent  day,  and  to  present  the  most  recent  attain- 
lents  in  American  practice.  One  important 
oint,  treated  of  at  length,  is  that  of  the  use  of 
Dal  in  locomotives,  which,  Mr.  Clark  thinks,  will 
1 a few  years  be  general:  the  opinion  is  now  in 
ipid  progress  of  fulfilment. 

The  American  division  of  the  work,  by  an 
.merican  engineer  of  good  repute,  may  be  studied 
'ith  advantage  by  the  English  engineer.  It  is 
itercsting  for  the  research  and  originality  it 
isplays,  and  valuable,  as  Mr.  Clark’s  own  share 
1 the  work  is,  for  the  really  practical  information 
I affords. 


he  Year-Poolc  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art.  By 
John  Times,  F.S.A.  London ; Kent  & Co., 
86,  Fleet-street.  1860. 

fn.  Timbs's  Year-Book  is  as  fresh  and  full  of 
itercst  as  ever,  and  affords  us  some  of  the  plea- 
mtest  reading  and  reminiscence  of  the  whole 
2ar  round.  But  really  we  have  now  so  often  had 
jcasion  to  speak  in  similar  terms  of  this  valuable 
)mpendium  of  the  year’s  labours  in  scientific  and 
•t  discovery,  that  the  simple  announcement  of  a 
3w  issue  we  are  sure  is  all  that  our  readers  re- 
aire  of  us  to  induce  them  to  make  it  their  own, 
f the  investment  of  the  small  sum  demanded  for 
at  the  hands  of  its  publishers.  The  present 
)lume  is  illustrated  with  a fine  engraving  of  Cap- 
in  M‘Clintock,  R.N.,  the  Arctic  voyager,  and  a 
ood-cut  of  the  new  naval  “bruiser,”  called  “ The 
’arrior.” 


Manual  of  Domestic  Economy  ; with  Ilinfs  on 
Domestic  Medicine  and  Surgeig.  By  W.  B. 
Teoetmeiee.  Fifth  edition.  London  : Groom- 
bridge  & Sons,  Paternoster-row.  1860. 

DUE  largo  editions  of  this  little  work,  it  seems, 
ive  now  been  sold,  and  a fifth  is  called  for,  and 
)w  issued  after  rcvLsal  and  enlargement;  thus 
stifying  the  good  word  we  have  ere  now  spoken 
r it.  As  our  readers  may  recollect,  it  was 
■epared  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  of  the 
ome  and  Colonial  School  Society,  b}'  the  author, 
ho  is  the  lecturer  on  Domestic  Economy  at  the 
raining  Institution  in  Gray’s-inn-road  ; and  the 
)ok  is  published,  indeed,  for  the  School  Society 
st  named. 


^isrcllaiica. 

'Wholesale  Commemoeation.  — It  is  stated 
.at  a society  has  been  formed  at  Antwerp  which 
tends  erecting  a colossal  monument  to  all  the 
lebrated  men  of  that  town,  in  the  shape  of  a 
•ramidal  structure,  bearing  forty-four  statues, 
.th  an  allegorical  figure  at  the  top,  representing 
e city  of  Antwerp  crowning  her  sons.  The 
onument  is  to  be  200  feet  high : the  expense  is 
iculated  at  300,000  francs.  It  is  to  be  erected 
the  crossing  of  the  principal  avenues  on  the 
lulevard  Leopold.  M.  Cuyper  is  the  sculptor, 
le  architect,  M.  Redig,  has  undertaken  the 
ohitectural  part  of  the  monument. 
[Monumental. — A monument,  of  Peterhead 
dished  granite,  from  a design  by  Mr.  Scott,  of 
iindee,  executed  by  Wright,  of  Aberdeen,  has 
it  been  erected  in  Broughty  Ferry,  near  Dundee, 
i memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Dick.  The  design  con- 
ts  ofau  obelisk,  14  feet  high,  upon  a pedestal  of 
crespondiug  character.  The  ground  is  laid  out 
ith  plants,  and  enclosed  with  chains,  hung  upon 
lall  obelisk  pillars,  m harmony  with  the  monu- 

int. A raised  altar-tomb  has  been  placed  in 

fe  Priory  churchyard,  Brecon,  to  the  memory  of 
li  late  Major  Lumley.  The  tomb,  which  is  from 
i atelier  of  Mr.  W.  Jennings,  sculptor,  Here- 
,d,  is  in  the  Medifoval  style.  It  is  formed  of 
lidstone  from  Springfield,  iij  Yorkshire,  and  is 
rmounted  by  a plain  white  marble  cross,  in  keep- 
ii;  with  the  style  of  the  tomb,  as  is  also  the  rail- 
V which  surrounds  it.  The  panel  bears  the 
brlption. 


The  Monstee  Anvil  Block  at  Newcastle- 
on-Ttne. — The  enormous  casting,  by  Morrison  & 
Co.,  on  the  Tyne,  weighing  upwards  of  twenty- 
one  tons,  intended  for  the  new  ordnance  works, 
Woolwich,  under  the  control  of  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong, was  removed  from  the  casting-house,  on 
Tuesday  last,  on  a waggon  weighing  above  seven 
tons,  well  constructed,  and  drawn  by  a magnifi- 
cent team  of  twenty-eight  horses,  some  of  them 
17  hands  high,  belonging  to  Carver  & Co.,  car- 
riers, in  Newcastle,  to  the  Trafalgar  station. 

Association  of  Foeemen  Engineers. — At  the 
meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  Saturday,  the 
•1th  iiist.,  at  their  rooms  in  the  citj%  Mr.  Newton 
was  re-elected  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Several  new  members,  honorary  and  ordinary, 
were  afterwards  elected.  A “rate  in  aid”  of  the 
library  fund  of  the  society,  which,  it  seemed,  was 
at  a low  ebb,  was  put  and  carried,  and  a Library 
and  Printing  Committee  nominated.  The 
announcement  of  a paper,  to  be  read  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  oil  the  History  of  the  Iron  Trade,  at 
the  meeting  on  the  3rd  proximo,  closed  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

London  Shoe-black  Societies. — At  the  an- 
nual treat  of  the  boys  of  the  various  shoe-black 
societies  of  the  metropolis,  held  on  Monday 
evening,  Mr.  G.  Oliphant  said,  that  the  boys  of 
the  shoe-black  brigade  had  earned  such  a sum  of 
money  during  the  past  year  as  would  astonish  the 
public.  The  Ragged  School  Shoe-black  Society, 
consisting  of  60  hoys,  in  red  uniform,  had  earned 
1,7-1-6L ; the  East  London  Shoe-black  Society 
(blue),  101-, — 1,09-lL;  South  London  Shoc-black 
Society  (yellow),  40, — 669L  ; North-West  London 
Shoe-black  Society  (white),  16, — 1-iOL;  West  Kent 
Shoe-black  Society  (green),  13, — 120?.;  West 
London  Shoe-black  Society  (purple),  15, — 216?. ; 
Islington  Sboc-black  Society  ^b^own,  red  facings), 
26, — 240?. ; Nottiiig-hill  Shoe-black  Society  (blue, 
red  facings),  26, — 200?. ; Union  Jack  (Limebouse) 
Shoe-black  Society  (red,  blue  facings),  18, — 133?.; 
making  a total  of  318  boys,  and  the  earnings 
4,548?. 

The  Strike  and  Councils  of  Conciliation. 
— A public  meeting,  numerously  attended  by 
operatives  of  various  trades,  has  been  held  in  the 
Town-hall,  Macclesfield,  the  object  being  “to 
devise  means  of  raising  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the 
London  lock-outs,  and  to  adopt  Mr.  McKinnon’s 
Bill  on  Boards  of  Conciliation,  so  as  to  prevent 
such  calamitous  lock-outs  in  future.”  Mr.  John 
Bancroft,  weaver,  occupied  the  chair,  and  besides 
the  Rev.  E.  A.  Verity,  “Honorary  Advocate  of 
the  London  Lock-outs,”  there  were  on  the  plat-- 
form  several  worliing  men  representing  different 
trades.  Mr.  J.  H.  Patching,  Advocate  from  the 
Builders’  Couference,  London,  gave  an  outliue  of 
the  history  of  the  builders’  strike  in  Loudon ; and 
resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to  in  sup- 
port of  the  operatives  out  of  employment  on  ac- 
count of  the  strike,  and  also  in  favour  of  Councils, 
of  Conciliation,  as  desired  to  be  established  under 
Mr.  McKinnon’s  parliamentary  bill. 

Drainage  and  Drying  of  Wells. — The  new 
River-Water  Company,  in  making  a drain  at 
Hertford,  happened  to  withdraw  the  water  from 
some  wells  there,  and  the  local  magistrate  found 
them  liable  in  damages  to  one  person  to  the  ex- 
tent of  2?.  16s.  Against  this  decision  the  Com- 
pany appealed  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench, 
who  have  quashed  the  magistrate’s  order,  but 
without  costs,  holdiug  that  no  action  would  lie, 
as  “ the  company  must  be  considered,  under  their 
Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  light  of  owners  of 
the  adjoining  soil,”  whether  as  regards  the  inter- 
ception of  water  before  it  reached  the  respondents’ 
well,  or  its  abstraction  after  it  was  collected  there. 
The  decision,  according  to  the  Herts  Mercury, 
imposes  the  necessity  of  sinking  their  wells  deeper 
at  their  own  cost,  upon  a large  proportion,  of  the 
townspeople  of  Hertford. 

Purification  of  the  Thames. — A proposal 
for  the  purification  of  the  Thames  has  been  com- 
municated to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  by 
M.  Grimaud,  of  Caux.  M.  Grimaud’s  proposal  is 
to  make  two  sewers  parallel  to  the  river’s  course, 
down  to  the  point  where  the  water  is  perfectly 
salt.  A bar  constructed  across  the  Thames  above 
London  would  bring  the  sewers  in  communication 
with  the  river,  and  enable  them  to  be  flushed  at 
low  water  every  day.  M.  Grimaud  thinks  that  a 
frightful  pestilence  will  one  day  be  the  con- 
sequence of  sanitary  neglect  in  London,  as  the 
city  is  built  exactly  where  the  stream  becomes 
stagnant  by  its  meeting  with  the  water  from  the 
sea.  He  takes  his  project  from  the  method  prac- 
tised at  Venice,  which,  he  asserts,  has  kept  the 
canal  wholesome,  although  the  whole  sewage  of 
the  city  is  emptied  into  them. 


Royal  Lyceum  Theatee. — We  have  been 
wanting  an  opportunity  to  mention  the  transfor- 
mation-scene at  the  Lyceum,  now  under  the 
management  of  Madame  Celeste,  one  of  the  few 
managers  who  has  the  art  of  improving  actors. 
It  involves  a looking-glass  lake  amid  a grove  of 
ferns,  and  is  singularly  artistical  and  beautiful. 
Mr.  William  Calcott  is  the  artist  who  produced  it. 
“ The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,”  whatever  it  may  have 
been  on  the  first  night,  is  now  an  effective  and 
interesting  piece,  exceedingly  well  acted  by  Madame 
Celeste,  Mr.  James  Vining,  Mr.  Villiers  (a  promis- 
ing artist),  Mr.  Walter  Lacy,  Mr.  Rouse,  and  Miss 
Saville. 

Widening  the  Holboen  end  of  Chancery- 
lane. — A new  opportunity,  occasioned  by  a fire, 
it  seems,  has  occurred  for  the  widening  of  this 
thoroughfare,  which  has  long  been  a desideratum  j 
aud  Mr.  J.  R.  Taylor  is  again  endeavouring  to 
effect  the  object  in  view,  by  presentation  of  a 
petition,  through  Lord  Brougham,  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  Considering  the  great  improvement 
such  a widening  as  is  required  would  confer  on 
the  locality,  owners  of  property  in  the  lane, 
including  the  Society  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  Lord 
Radnor,  and  others,  ought  to  do  something  in  the 
matter  in  the  first  place,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  might  then  be  called  upon  to 
assist ; but  we  suspect  that  an  application  to  the 
House  of  Lords  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end. 
There  is  great  need  of  the  improvement  in 
question,  as  Chancery-lane  is  a constant  omnibus 
and  cab  route,  and  vehicles  and  their  drivers 
are  continually  coming  into  conflict  and  ob- 
structing each  other  at  the  Holborn  end  of  the 
lane. 

Architectueal  Conversazione  at  Wor- 
cester.— A gathering  of  the  members  of  the 
Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  aud 
their  friends  took  place  last  week  at  Sansome 
Lodge,  where  a suite  of  convenient  rooms  has 
been  placed  at  the  use  of  the  society  for  similar 
meetings,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
Walker.  This  was  the  first  of  a series.  About 
forty  persons  were  present.  Mr.  Walker,  one  of 
the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  society,  explained 
that  the  intention  of  these  meetings  was,  to  bring 
the  members  of  the  society  and  their  friends 
together  for  the  discussion  of  architectural  and 
antiquarian  subjects,  not  so  much  by  formal  papers 
as  by  conversation.  The  Rev.  J.  D.  CoUis,  how- 
ever, read  a paper  “On  the  Styles  of  Gothic 
Architecture,”  and  afterwards  Mr.  Walker  pointed 
out  the  principal  examples  of  the  various  styles  to 
be  found  in  the  district.  The  company  then  de- 
voted their  attention  to  the  various  objects  of 
interest,  such  as  architectural  drawings,  photo- 
graphs, Ac.  Next  they  took  tea  aud  coffee,  and 
the  chairman  read  a paper  “ On  Block-printing.” 
Some  conversation  followed ; aud  the  meethig 
broke  up. 

Bitumenized  “ Paper  ” Pipes. — The  inge- 
nious idea  of  hardening  paper  by  means  of  an 
admixture  of  bitumen  under  the  influence  of 
hydraulic  pressure,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a sub- 
stitute for  iron,  is  due,  it  appears,  to  M.  Jaloureau, 
of  Paris.  The  world  has  already  become  familiar 
with  the  utility  and  value  of  papier  mache  as  a 
substitute  for  stone  or  marble  in  moulding,  archi- 
tectural castings,  busts,  and  statues : it  has  also 
heard  recently  that  the  Chinese  constructed  their 
caiiuon  of  prepared  paper  liued  with  copper,  and 
that  they  even  make  paper  pipes, — that  an  eccen- 
tric character  at  Norwood  has  built  himself  a 
house  of  paper, — and  that  our  American  friends 
have  invented  a veritable  paper  brick;  — but 
nothing,  it  is  believed,  has  lately  come  before  the 
British  public,  ia  the  way  of  paper,  so  curious, 
aud  yet  practicable,  as  these  bituminous  paper 
pipes.  Testing  experiments,  conducted  under  the 
great  clock-tower  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
are  reported  to  have  “ proved  that  the  material, 
while  it  possessed  all  the  tenacity  of  iron,  with  one 
half  its  specific  gravity,  had  double  the  strength 
of  stoneware  tubes,  without,  moreover,  being 
liable  to  breakage,  as  in  the  case  of  other  material, 
and  which  frequently  causes  a loss  to  the  con- 
tractor of  some  20  or  25  per  cent,  on  the  supply.” 
In  order  to  test  their  strength,  two  of  these 
bituminous  paper  pipes  of  5-iuch  bore  and  half-an- 
inch  thick  were  subjected  to  hydraulic  power,  aud 
they  are  said  to  have  sustained,  without  breaking 
or  bursting,  a pressure  of  2201bs.  to  the  square 
inch,  or  equivalent  to  506  feet  bead  of  water.  The 
cost  of  the  pipes  is  understood  to  be  about  one- 
hiilf  the  cost  of  iron.  Specimens  of  pipes  employed 
in  the  transmission  of  gas  at  the  Palace  des  Inva- 
lides  during  the  last  eighteen  months  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Joske  A Young,  the  pro- 
prietors. 
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Public  Imphovements.  — A bill  has  been 
brought  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Slaney,  and  read 
a first  time,  the  object  being  to  enable  a majority 
of  two-tliirds  of  the  ratepayers  of  any  parish  or 
district,  duly  assembled,  to  rate  their  parish  or 
district  in  aid  of  public  improvements  for  general 
benefit  within  their  district,  a certain  proportion 
being  before  raised  by  donations  and  subscriptions. 
The  bill  would  be  permissive  and  enabling,  and 
only  where  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  thought 
a particular  object  desirable,  and  half  the  calcu- 
lated expense  was  subscribed. 

Dangers  op  Ahhsts. — It  may  be  as  well  to 
say,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Papworth’s  observations, 
that  the  narrow  escape  of  an  o.rtist  alluded  to  in  the 
paper,  headed  “An  Ermined  Architect,”  referred 
to  Sir  James  Thornhill,  some  tiuie  Serjeant  Painter 
to  the  King,  and  father-in-law  to  Hogarth.  The 
same  escape  has  been  attributed  to  the  same 
painter  while  employed  in  decorating  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral : it  would  equally  illustrate 
the  position  taken  in  the  article.  The  statement 
of  the  frequent  loss  of  life  from  false  steps  on  a 
scaffold  is  corroborated  in  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Barry,  on  Monday  evening,  at  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  and  which  we  print  else- 
where. 

The  Noewicu  Survexoeship. — Mr.  E.  E. 
Benest  having  tendered  his  resignation,  which  has 
been  accepted,  the  town  council  have  resolved  to 
advertise  for  a new  surveyor  and  .architect,  accord- 
ing to  a recommendation  of  their  city  committee, 

“ that  the  person  to  be  appointed  to  such  office 
should  he  required  to  perform  the  entire  work  of 
the  corporation,  including  that  connected  with 
the  Board  of  Health  and  Burials  Board,  and  be 
alone  responsible  for  the  due  performance  of  all 
such  work.  That  the  salary  should  be  350^.  per 
annum,  and  that  the  person  receiving  the  appoint- 
ment should  not  be  restricted  from  taking  private 
practice,  provided  the  same  does  not  interfere 
with  the  duties  of  his  office  under  the  corporation, 
or  prevent  such  duties  from  being  efficiently  per- 
formed.” 

The  Chelmsford  Town  Sewage.— The  sur- 
veyor to  the  Local  Board  of  Health  reported 
recently,  that  the  Messrs.  Marriage  had  expressed 
their  willingness  to  take  the  sewage,  the  hoard 
laying  down  all  the  pipes,  sluices,  Ac.,  and  pump- 
ing the  sewage  to  .any  spot  required,  to  a height 
of  not  less  than  5a  feet  or  60  feet;  Messrs  Mar- 
riage to  pay  5 per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  and  such 
annual  rent  as  should  be  agreed  upon;  tlie  lessees 
to  take  up  the  pipes  in  the  event  of  their  quitting 
their  occupation,  in  which  case  the  rent  was  to 
ccMe.  The  8.anitary  committee  had  decided  that 
this  proposition  could  not  be  entertained,  but 
directed  the  surveyor  to  intimate  to  Messrs.  Mar- 
riage that  they  would  be  willing  to  entertain  any 
reasonable  proposition  which  did  not  require  them 
to  pump  to  a greater  height  than  at  present. 
Messrs.  Marriage  had  declined  to  treat  with  the 
Board  under  that  limitation,  but  the  surveyor  had 
since  had  another  proposal  from  these  gentlemen, 
who  were  willing  to  pay  11  per  cent,  on  the  out- 
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Roman  Antiquities  Discovered  in  France. — 
At  Vienne  (Iscre),  a fine  Roman  mosaic  has  just 
been  found.  It  is  in  a dining-saloon  or  triclinium, 
about  20  feet  wide  by  nearly  35  feet  long,  forming 
part  of  a Roman  habitation  recently  discovered. 
The  whole  Is  divided  into  compartments,  some 
octagon  and  some  square,  separated  by  coloured 
bands.  The  whole  mosaic,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a white  and  black  border,  is  decorated  with  figures 
representing  Orpheus  charmiug  animals  with  his 
lyre;  a design  of  which  there  are  several  ex- 
amples in  this  country. 

Metrobolitan  Board  of  Works:  Tenders 
FOR  Southern  Sewer.— At  a meeting  of  the 
Board,  on  the  3rd  instant,  it  was  ordered  that,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Rowland  Brotherhood  having 
declined  to  proceed  with  his  tender  for  the 
southern  outfall  sewer,  fresh  tenders  for  the  work 
should  be  invited,  to  be  received  in  a month. 
Mr.  Leslie  gave  notice  of  his  intention,  on  an 
early  day,  to  call  attention  to  the  section  of  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  wliich  re- 
lated to  members  of  the  Board  interested  in  any 
contract  executed  for  the  Board,  or  who  should 
act  as  a member  of  the  Board  after  ceasing  to  be 
such  member.  A notice  respecting  the  widening 
of  the  upper  end  of  Chancery-lane  was  given. 

New  Schools  at  Haslington,  near  Crewe, 
Cheshire. — On  Wednesday,  February  1st,  St. 
Matthew’s  Schools,  Haslington,  near  Crewe,  were 
opened  after  Divine  service  in  the  church.  Three 
Iiundred  and  fifty  persons,  chiefly  parishioners, 
took  tea  in  the  new  schools,  and  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bardsley  and  other 
clergymen.  The  Rev.  Charles  White  is  the  in- 
cumbent of  Haslington,  to  whom  the  greatest 
thanks  are  due  for  his  strenuous  exertions  in 
founding  and  establishing  the  schools,  which  are 
80  greatly  needed.  Mr.  James  K.  Colling,  of 
London,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  John  Buckley, 
of  Davenhum,  Cheshire,  the  builder.  The  amount 
of  the  contract  was  1,080/. 

The  Holme  Reservoirs  at  Holmfirtu. 

In  his  yearly  report,  Mr.  Bateman,  the  engineer 
employed  by  the  directors  of  these  reservoirs, 
— “At  the  Holme  Styes  Reservoir  I am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  repairs  which  were  alluded  to  in 
my  lust  report  have  not  been  as  effective  as  was 
anticipated.  There  is  evidently  still  some  defect 
in  the  puddle-lining,  and  tlie  water  must  he  again 
drawn  down  for  repairs.  It  was  emptied  for  ex- 
amination in  June.  The  puddle-lining  was  found 
to  have  failed  in  several  places.  It  was  made  good 
as  was  supposed,  and  the  reservoir  filled,  being 
full  and  overftowing  by  November.  It  is  not  yet, 
however,  perfect.  The  Bilberry  reservoir  remains 
in  the  same  state,  gradually  getting  better,  but 
occasionally  failing  and  requiring  repair.” 

The  Drinking-Fountain  Moveaient.  — At 
Pontypool,  a fountain  has  been  erected,  near  the 
Town-hall,  and  thrown  open  for  the  use  of  the 
public.  The  design  was  by  Mr.  II.  G.  Thomas, 
architect,  Newport,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  A. 

& J^.  James,  of  that  town.  The  base  is  composed 
of  Forest  of  Dean  stone,  decorated  with  rusticated 


^ ^ ^ / per  cent,  on  the  out-  ol  Forest  of  Dean  stone,  decorated  with  rusticate, 

lay,  and  50/.  per  annum  towards  the  expense  of  | work;  the  buttresses  of  serpentine  marble  form 

curved,  .end  the  term’i„e(,ie, 

vejor  added,  that  for  this  arrangement  they 
would  require  a second  engine,  but  not  a second 
establishment.  He  suggested  that  the  matter  be 
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referred  to  the  sanitary  committee,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Peovision  Forcing.— In  the  “good old  days,” 

which  some  like  to  talk  about,  and  compare  with 
the  present,  there  was  but  a very  limited  supply 
of  vegetables,  and  even  fruits.  In  those  times,  in 
some  measure  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of 
those  supplies,  leprosy,  and  some  other  diseases, 
prevailcil.  Each  year  improved  skill  c.aused  the 
o.arly  and  late  production  of  these  edibles.  To 
these_ accustomed  to  the  old  fashion  of  gardening, 
a visit  to  some  of  the  nursery-grounds  vvliich 
skirt  London  surprises.  Here,  in  the  midst  of 
the  winter  snow,  rhubarb  and  other  plants  may 
be  seen  struggling  towards  perfection  by  the  aid 
of  ventilated  glass-frames  and  the  extensive  use 
of  various  kinds  of  manure.  In  the  same  scientific 
manner,  geese,  turkeys,  and  chickens,  are  raised 
for  the  markets.  In  such  establishments  these 
feathered  tribes  are  not  permitted  to  roam  in  the 
stnhhle-fiehls  and  meadows,  but  are  lodged  toge- 
ther in  crowds,  and  supplied  by  a regular  system 
with  food.  By  this  means,  in  a short  space  of 
time,  the  birds  grow  to  a large  size.  Poultry,  in 
tact,  IS  _ manufactured,  so  much  corn  or  other 
lood  being  allowed  to  produce  so  many  pounds 
of  goose  or  turkey,  and  allow  profit.  Large  as 
18  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  provisions  and 
vegetables  by  this  system  of  forcing,  it  is  a ques- 
tion  if  the  fiavour  and  quality  are  improved  by 
the  process.  •' 


Value  op  Land  : Croydon.  — When  a 
rangenients  were  being  made  last  year  betwee 
the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Rai 
way  Company  and  the  Mid  Kent  Raihva 
Company,  and  the  former  agreed  to  erect  a jum 
tion  station  at  Norwood  for  the  reception  of  th 
Kent  traffic,  the  Brighton  Company,  through  thei 
surveyor,  Mr.  F.  Fuller,  purchased  the  land  fo 
the  purpose,  and  having  no  Act  of  Parliament  t 
compel  the  landowners  to  sell,  were  in  a grea 
measure  at  their  mercy,  and  as  a consequence  hai 
to  purchase  seven  acres  more  land  than  the  Cora 
pany  required,  ut  the  rate  of  500/.  per  acre 
These  seven  acres  were  sold  by  auction,  by  Messn 
Fuller,  on  the  26th  of  .January  last,  at  the  Mart 
and  realised  no  less  a price  tlian  830/.  lOs.  per  acre 

NewspapebAddressing  Machine.— An  Ameri 
can  invention,  patented  by  the  Rev.  James  Spen 
cer,  editor  of  the  Toronto  C/iris(ian  Guardian 
for  the  facilitation  of  the  tedious  process  o 
addressing  newspapers  at  the  publisliing  offices,  i. 
described  in  the  Cincinnati  Scienlijie  Arlizan.  I 
is  called  a “ mailing  m.achine.”  By  means  of  thif 
invention,  it  is  said,  a youth  of  fourteen  or  fifteer 
can  address  5,000  papers  in  two  hours  and  a half 
whereas,  to  address  so  many  by  hand,  it  is  said 
one  clerk  would  take  forty  hours,  or  four  dorks 
ten  hours.  By  the  machine,  the  addresses  .arc 
printed  directly  on  the  newspaper,  or  on  the 
v/rapper. 

Glass,  I^ewport  (^Isle  of  Ifightf — 'Two  sections, 
forming  part  of  the  great  window  proposed  to  be 
placed  ill  bt.  Thomas’s  Church  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  churchwardens  for  inspection,  .and  have  been 
placed  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  Town-hall. 
Tliey  consist  of  two  designs,  completed  in  stained 
glass,  from  the  original  plans  of  the  artist, 
Mr.  Holland,  of  Warwick.  The  first,  having  an 
arched  top,  represents  the  angel  appearing  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  descending  on 
her  in  the  shape  of  a dove.  Underneath  the  de- 
sign are  the  words,  “ Blessed  art  thou  among 
women.”  The  subject  of  the  other  section,  a 
square  one,  is  “ Christ’s  Entry  into  Jerusalem  on 
an  Ass.” 

Building  Progress  in  Liverpool.  — The 
annual  report  of  Mr.  Rishton,  the  building  sur- 
veyor, states  that  the  number  of  dwellings  erected, 
orjn  course  of  erection,  during  the  past  year,  was 
1,758,  or  41  more  than  in  the  previous  year — 
considerably  more  than  in  any  other  similar 
period  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  about  four 
times  as  many  as  were  erected  hi  1849  and  1850 
respectively.  Many  of  these  houses  do  not  exceed 
two  stories  in  height : they  are  let  at  rents  within 
the  means  of  the  working  classes,  and  are  con- 
structed so  ns  to  accommodate  lodgers  without 
interfering  with  domestic  comfort  or  privacy.  In 
some  instances  houses  have  been  built  with  two 
street-doors  to  each,  on  the  level  of  the  ground  i 
one  door  leading  to  the  apartments  on  the  ground- 
floor,  the  other  by  a flight  of  steps  to  the  ap.art- 
ments  above;  each  having  its  own  separate  yard, 
privy,  or  water-closet.  The  tenants  who  occupy 
such  houses  have  good  accommodation  at  less  cost 
than  those  who  occupy  the  old,  badly-builthouses, 
destitute  of  every  s.auitary  requirement.  The 
evils  arising  from  reckless  and  incompetent  per- 
sons building  houses  on  refuse  deposited  on  exca- 
vated lailrl  i.  - L' 
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ing  pillars,  the  caps  carved,  and  the  termination 
of  the  buttresses  consist  of  Bath  stone,  carved  on 

angles.  The  basin  of  light  marble  into  which  the  sons  building  houses  on  refuse  deuosited  on  ex 
water  flows  is  carved  ns  a shell,  and  supported  by  vated  hand  sfill  continues  The  pSble  ^ost 
b .iTIir  ’ l'  ° “ I operation,  within  the  borourii  dori 

Sf  ,t  ttuarv  r,rb^^  a water  lily  the  year  amounts  to  a sum  esceediog  528, 00( 

S biidram  surrounded  by  a niche  irrespeetive  of  the  value  of  the  laud.  Taking  t 

of  buds  and  lohage,  geninmm  leaves  mid  bios-  new  houses  for  the  year  1858  in  all  as  accomir 
soms.  the  termination  of  the  label  over  the  niche  dating  six  person,  each,  and  lakh ig  the  sep^ 

representing  maple  and  oak,  a dog  being  entwined  Uellar  dwellings,  110  in  all  as^accomodati 

m the  former.  nnd  a stag  in  the  latter.  The  four  persons  ^4h,  they  w^uld 
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arms,  crest,  and  motto  of  C.  H.  Leigh,  esq.,  arc 
also  carved  in  statuary  marble,  surmounted  by  a 
band  with  the  inscriplion,— “ Presented  by  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Leigh,  1860.”  'J  be  hood  mould  is  made  of 
Bath  stone,  the  top  forming  a Jleur-de-lis.  The 
drinking  cups  are  of  iron  enamelled,  and  clmined. 
Ihe  water  passes  into  a stone  trough,  accessible  to 

canine  and  other  quadrupeds. There  has  risen 

up  m Newcastle,  says  the  Gateshead  Observer,  in 
the  square  ol  St.  Nicholas,  a drinkiug-fouutain, 
with  a lamp-post  on  its  summit;  and  on  the 
summit  of  that  a monster  lump,  crested  by  a 
Grecian  temple  ! As  a work  of  art,  it  is  a most 
absurd  production,  and  may  well  justify  a stninger 
m asking,  “Is  there  no  School  of  Design  in  Ne 
castle?”  Surely,  if  a site  between  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  and  the  now  town-hall  was 
to  be  occupied  by  a lamp  and  fountain,  care 
should  have  been  taken  to  secure,  from  some 
architect  or  artist,  a suitable  design.  The  present 
composite  candlestick”  excites  the  .amazement 
of  passers-by.  Cannot  the  water  of  the  fountain 
be  made  to  play  over  the  temple,  and  veil  the  in- 
congruous superstructure? 


old 


— ..w  wuej  »\uLiiu  rcpreseiic  a 

additional  population  of  nearly  11,000,  whilst  tl: 
houses  pulled  down  in  the  same  period  are  le; 
than  120. 


TENDERS 

For  two  houses  at  the  corner  of  the  Minorics  and  A1 
tect'  Moses.  Mr.  D.  A.  Cobbett,  arc! 

,;6'2,869  0 0 

Rivett 2.823  0 0 

Lawrence 2,759  0 0 

2,7-(9  0 0 

llill  & Son 2,690  0 0 

"’ilsoa 2,066  0 0 

Ashby  A:  Sons o.Ojo  0 0 

Newman  it  Mann  2,599  0 0 

Ashhy  & Horner 2[580  0 0 

nvUg'es  2,574  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8 Add 
street,  City,  for  Mr.  Jay.  Messrs.  Waring  & Blake  arc 
tccts: — 

• ^1,315  0 0 

Gammon  1,270  0 0 

Woodward ),20o  0 0 

b247  0 0 

Keys  A:  Head 1215  0 ^ 

Brass  (accepted; 11,-7  0 
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Tht  Boyal  Towr  IIUL 

AT.ELY  we  gave 
a few  particu- 
lars of  the  mode 
adopted  in  “mill- 
ing” money,  and, 
as  these  seem  to 
have  interested 
some  of  our  read- 
er.':, ^,yc  are  led  to 
enlarge  a little  on 
the  arrangements 
of  the  national 
money-making  es- 
t abl  ish  men  t gene- 
rally. 

A squalid  part 
of  London  must  be 
threaded  to  reach 
the  Mint.  It  is 
' but  a short  dis- 
, tance  from  the 
Tower,  and  for- 
merly was  within  the 
Tower  walls,  where 
“ Mint-street”  serves  as 
a record.  The  present 
building,  plain  and  sub- 
stantial, Avas  commenced 
from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  completed 
underSir  Robert  Smirke. 
Soldiers  and  policemen 
guard  the  entrance  to 
the  court-yard  in  front, 
out  these  defences  are  readily  passed  on  the 
oroduction  of  an  order  of  admission  from  the 
i‘ master." 

After  crossing  the  court-yard,  the  visitor  is 
introduced  into  a large  unadorned  hall,  and 
'.hence  passes  to  an  open  quadrangle  of  consi- 
.lerable  area,  paved  and  laid  Avith  seA’eral  lines 
rf  raihvay,  which  are  used  to  convey  the  pre- 
vious Jiietals  to  and  from  the  A'arious  offices. 
In  the  buildings  which  surround  this  square 
ire  the  various  apartments  Avherein  the  pro- 
cesses of  coining  ai’e  carried  forward.  The 
noise  and  Avhirl  of  steam  machinery  and  a 
heavy,  rapid,  thumping  noise  attract  attention, ! 
and  the  visitor  is  taken  under  intelligent  guid-  [ 
ance  to  the  luelting-rooni,  whore  a range  of  | 
furnaces  gloAv  AA’ith  a clear,  bright  light.  Into  ] 
'5omc  of  these  stahvart  workmen  are  placing  j 
crucibles,  charged,  some  AV'ith  bars  of  gold, ' 
ethers  Avith  scraps  of  thin  plates,  perforated  ' 
with  circular  holes  : other  furnaces  are  already  j 
charged,  and  the  gold-melting  is  going  actively  I 
forward.  With  great  accuracy  the  metal  has  j 
been  made  of  the  proper  standard,  so  that  a ! 
portion  of  a certain  size  and  thickness  may,  I 
When  coined,  have  its  right  A’alue  and  exact  [ 
gauge  and  weight.  Attached  to  the  furnaces 
are  lifts,  Avhich  enable  the  casters  to  convey  the 
iiuolten  gold  from  the  glowing  and  roaring  fiu- 
nace  to  the  iron  mould  in  A\-hich  the  precious 
iinaterial  is  cast  into  bars  of  about  2 feet  in 
length,  about  1 inch  in  thickness,  and  2 inches 
ibroad.  The  mould,  as  it  stands  ready  for  the 
pper-alion  of  casting,  consists  of  several  upright 
■frames,  Avhich  hai'e  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
lihe  smaller  barrels  of  church  organs  : these 
ire  so  constructed  that  when  the  metal  has 
-been  poured  into  the  proper  space  and  cooled, 
ithe  mould  can  be  made  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  the 
bars  be  readily  taken  out.  The  mould  can 
ithen  be  fi.xed  together  again  for  further  use. 
Ey  long  experience  the  casters  judge  Avhen  the 
Ci'old  has  become  of  a proper  heat  and  con- 
isisteucy.  And  by  means  of  a peculiar  instru- 
ment a moulded  neck  is  then  tsiken  from  the 
rvrucible.  This  has  been  placed  there  for  the 
purpose  of  alloAving  the  fire  to  be  piled  to  a 
?vertiiin  height  aboA'e  the  crucibles,  which  are 
imade  with  very  great  care,  of  plumbago  and 
:,vlay.  _ With  great  nicety  the  crucible,  Avhich  is 
«iot  bigger  than  a man’s  head,  is  brought  and 


emptied  iuto  the  moulds.  The  gold  sparkles 
and  hisses,  and  Avith  rapidity  aperture  after 
aperture  is  filled.  One  of  these  crucibles, 
Avhen  properly  charged,  although  not  full,  and 
small  as  it  is  in  size,  contains  5,000  pounds 
Avorth  of  the  metal. 

The  gold  bar,  Avhen  released  from  the 
mould,  is  of  a dull  dead  yellow  colour,  and 
eacli  bar  of  the  size  above  mentioned  is  wortb, 
say  2,000/.  each ; for  there  is  a little  A'ariation  in 
Aveight.  In  order  to  make  it  certain  that  the 
quality  of  the  gold  is  of  the  standard  value, 
each  bar  is  marked  and  numbered  ; and  then 
four  or  five  portions  are  cut  from  various  parts 
of  the  bar,  each  of  which  is  sent  to  a dilVerent 
assayist,  Avho,  after  testing  the  purity  of  the 
gold  in  the  usual  Avay,  reports  upon  the  matter. 
If  all  the  reports  agree,  and  proA'ided  the  metal 
is  up  to  the  standard,  the  bar  is  passed  for  use. 

It  is  then  conveyed  to  the  rolling-room,  in 
Avhich  are  a number  of  machines  : Avith  these 
the  gold  bars  are  gmdually  thinned  and  length- 
ened. This  process  has  also  the  ofiect  of 
making  the  metal  more  solid,  and  preventing 
cracks  or  flaAvs.  With  the  greatest  precision, 
very  slowly  but  surely,  the  bars  are  brought 
to  the  exact  thickness  of  a soA'creign  or  half- 
sovereign,  and  of  such  a AA’idth  as  will  allow  of 
the  diameter  of  tAvo  sovereigns  being  struck 
out.  These  long  bars  of  gold  are  trimmed  and 
adjusted  by  steam  machinery.  One  instru- 
ment, Avliich  Avorks  slowly  but  with  a terribly 
strong  mouth,  trims  and  shears  ; another  cuts 
out  the  unstamped  sovereigns  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, as  the  bar  is  loassed  along. 

It  is  noAV  seen  that  the  shaA-^ings  of  gold  which 
we  had  noticed  in  the  melting-room  for  tlie 
purpose  of  fresh  melting,  are  the  remains  of  the 
bars  after  the  circles  for  coining  haA’e  been 
stamped  out.  After  the  “blanks”  are  cut 
out,  by  means  of  a machine  of  rare  quality  | 
and  power,  the  edge  of  each  is  raised,  j 
Before  this  the  sovereigns  are  singularly  | 
like  the  bright  brass  buttons  formerly  worn  j 
on  men’s  coats.  The  golden  circles  are,  as  j 
regards  form,  ready  noAv  for  the  finishing! 
process  of  milling  and  stamping.  There  is,  j 
hoAvever,  much  to  be  attended  to  before  this  is  ' 
done.  The  future  sovereigns  have  to  be  put  j 
into  the  annealing  furnace  ; and,  in  order  to  I 
ett'ect  this,  they  are  placed  in  roAVs  on  their  j 
edge  betAveen  thick  metal  plates,  Avhich  arc  I 
fastened  together,  and  then  all  openings  are  ] 
fastened  with  clay.  These  cases,  Avhich ' 
contain  gold  to  the  Aailue  of  12,000/.  or . 
13,000/.,  are  then  placed  in  furnaces,  Avhich 
are  highly  heated.  After  remaining  here 
from  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  according  to ! 
the  heat  of  the  furnace,  the  hot  gold  is  clashed 
into  cold  water  ; thence  it  is  removed  to  a 
vessel  containing  diluted  sulphuric  acid  ; then 
it  is  dashed  into  hot  AA'ater  ; then  it  is  dried  in 
a Large  heated  iron  trough,  partly  filled  with 
dry  hot  saAvdust ; next  they  ore  put  iuto  a 
perforated  cylinder,  AvIiich  is  caused  to  revolve 
in  a heated  oven  : and  by  these  various  pro- 
cesses the  gold  is  properly  tempered,  and  all 
impurity  is  removed  from  the  surface. 

Noav  the  gold  is  taken  to  an  apartment  in 
Avhich  each  piece  is  Aveighed  and  soundod  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  any  cracked  or  imper- 
fect specimens.  In  this  room,  and  in  some  of 
the  others  here,  there  is  an  unceasing  ring  of 
falling  gold.  Ill  one  place  the  Avorkmen  are 
throwing  with  great  rapidity  the  metal  upon 
small  steel  anvils  : the  least  defect  is  readily 
heard,  and  those  displaying  it  are  sent  again 
to  the  melting-pot.  All  the  golden  circles 
Avhicli  pass  this  last  examination  are  weighed 
by  eight  machines,  so  delicate  and  beautiful 
that  it  is  difficult  Avithout  the  aid  of 
illustrations  to  givo  an  idea  of  their  con- 
struction. It  must  therefore  suffice  to  men- 
tion that  long  rows  of  sovereigns  are  placed 
edgeways  in  a groove,  which  is  arranged  at  such 
a gradient  that  it  allows  one  piece  at  a time 
to  fall  on  a balance.  Here  it  remains  an  instant, 
as  if  to  give  the  machine  time  to  consider  of 
its  quality.  Then  the  piece  of  gold  is  dropped 
into  one  of  three  draAvers  placed  beloAv,  one 
marked  heavy,  another  inevUum,  and  a third 
light.  With  the  most  certain  cx?.ctncss  each 
of  these  instruments  Aveigbs  and  disposes  of 
the  intended  coins,  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  a 
minute.  The  medium  and  heavy  gold  is  next 


passed  to  the  coining-room,  and  the  light  is 
sent  back  to  the  furnace.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  sovereigns  can  be  prepared  and 
coined  in  one  day  at  the  Royal  Mint.  Before 
going  to  the  coining-room,  it  is  Ai-ortli  AA-hile  to 
see  the  department  in  Avhich  the  dies  are 
prepared. 

All  the  dies  for  gold,  silver,  or  copper  are 
cut  Avithin  the  Avails  of  the  Mint,  and  these  are 
required  not  only  for  Great  Britain,  but 
also  for  India,  Australia,  and  other  colonies. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
original  die  for  each  description  of  money  is 
cut  in  steel,  Avhich  for  the  convenience  of  the 
artist  is  tempered  to  a certain  degree  of  soft- 
ness. When  the  Avork  is  done,  it  is  hardened, 
and  is  used  to  transfer  the  impression  by 
means  of  great  pressure  on  to  softened  steel, 
and  thus  to  obtain  the  requisite  number  of  dies. 
For  this  purpose  there  is  a press  of  tremendous 
power.  Ill  front  of  this  a circular  piece  of 
steel,  of  about  the  size  and  something  of  the 
shape  of  a little  boy’s  Avhipping-top,  is  fixed. 
The  original  hardened  die  is  brought  into  use, 
and  after  five  or  six  heavy  bloAvs,  the  required 
impression  is  made.  Several  of  these  are  needed, 
for  sometimes  tlu.s  important  part  of  the  coin- 
ing process  gets  unfit  for  use  in  a very  short 
time.  After  leaving  the  press  just  referred  to, 
the  impressions  are  cleaned  and  touched  Avhere 
necessary  ■,  then  the  die-turner  polishes  them 
off,  and  cuts  away  all  superfluity  ; and  after 
hardening,  the  die  is  fit  for  its  position  in  the 
coining  apparatus.  Here  Ave  saAv  dies  for  gold, 
and  silver,  and  copper  money  ; dies  for  Cal- 
cutta and  other  distant  places,  to  be  used  at 
the  mints  established  there  ;*  little  dies  for 
marking  the  Queen’s  “ Maundy  money,” 
Avlucli  consists  of  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  penny  pieces. 
Wonderful  order  reigns  in  every  part,  as  it 
need  do,  remembering  the  A*ast  quantities  of 
bullion  which  are  passed  through  the  A'arious 
departments  and  courses  of  manufacture,  in 
order  that  no  loss  may  take  place  nor  mistakes 
be  made.  We  proceed  through  carefully-locked 
doors  towards  the  coining-presses.  At  each  step 
onward  the  sound  becomes  more  deafening. 
In  the  coining-room  are  eight  presses,  whicli, 
by  the  force  of  a blow  of  40  tons  Aveiglit,  im- 
press tbc  AA'oll-loved  face  of  the  Queen,  the 
reverse  of  the  coin,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
mill  the  edge  of  the  coin  in  the  AA’ay  previously 
described.  From  each  pres.s,  the  perfect 
sOA-ereigus  are  throAA-n  off  at  the  rate  of  sixty- 
four  in  the  minute.  At  this  rate,  supposing 
that  all  the  presses  could  bo  kept  Avorking,  a 
stream  of  30,720  sovereigns  would  run  out 
in  an  hour,  liach  batch  of  coins  is  assayed  by 
the  (Queen’s  assayer.  One  coin  of  each  kind 
is  then  placed  in  a plx  or  casket,  secured  Avitli 
three  locks  and  three  seals,  and  tills  is  gh^en 
to  a jury  to  compare  with  the  trial-plates, 
preserved  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Fix  at  West- 
minster, of  Avhicli  our  readers  have  heard. 

Returning  by  some  of  the  streets  behind  the 
Minories,  the  wretched  abodes  of  half-starved 
inmates  come  into  contrast  Avitli  the  running 
stream  of  gold  Ave  have  left  behind,  and  suggest 
matter  for  reflection. 


TUB  METROPOLi  rAN  MATX-DRAINAGE : 

'XUE  DEPTFOnn  PUMPING  STATION  AND 
MiCniNEKV. 

The  progress  of  the  luetropolitun  sew’crage 
In-vS  been  met  by  obstacles  of  a character  almost 
hnpossihlc  to  be  provided  against ; it  is,  however, 
much  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Cer- 
tain opinions  at  one  time,  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
strike  in  the  building  trades  on  the  progress  of 
the  Northern  liigh-levd  Sewer,  obtained  credence  ; 
but  the  issue  at  present  is  not  what  was  appre- 
hended; and,  although  difficulties  have  occurred 
in  letting  works  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames, 
Avliich  in  the  case  of  the  Outfall  Sewer  have  been 
tliought  to  render  necessary  a fresh  call  for  tenders, 
there  is  every  prospect  that  within  a period  much, 
earlier  than  was  iiredicted  by  some  persons,  the 
system  devised  as  a whole,  for  London,  will  be 
uudergoing  partially  the  test  of  use.  Let  us 
hope  that  whatever  fears  may  have  been  expressed, 
whether  as  to  results  of  the  subtraction  of  water 
from  the  volume  of  the  Thames  above  bridge,  the 
substitution  merely  of  otherchannelsaud  vomitories 

* The  chief  part  of  the  copper  coin  is  made  at  Bir- 
mingham,  but  the  dies  are  supplied  from  Tower-hill. 
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of  nuisance  for  the  present  outfalls  and  the  river, 
or  other  imputed  errors  in  the  scheme,  may  be 
discovered  to  have  been  without  reason.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  tlie  intention  which  there  is,  of 
trying  the  efficacy  of  the  furnace  system  of  ven- 
tilation at  the  pumping  stations.  We  have  not 
yet  the  means  of  judging  how  fur  tliis  method, , 
which  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  the  provinces, 
and  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  considered  in- 
applicable where  there  arc  numerous  inlets,  will 
answer  for  sewers  several  miles  in  length ; but  we 
may  shortly  have  it  in  our  power  to  give  particu- 
lars of  arrangements  intended  to  be  subservient  to 
tlio  object,  in  addition  to  some  which  will  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  machinery  and  contri- 
vances of  which  we  arc  now  about  to  offer  informa- 
tion. • 


Whatever  the  progress  of  the  sewerage,  assi- 
duity and  care  on  the  part  of  the  engineering 
staff,  in  the  preparation  of  the  drawings  and 
specifiontions,  and  in  superintendence  of  the  works, 
are  not  wanting,  and  we  linve,  therefore,  been 
able  to  give  our  readers  the  detailed  particulars  of 
the  intended  course  and  construction  of  the  prin- 
cipal sewers,  north  and  south  of  the  Thames, 
including  some  which  have  not  yet  been  tendered 
for.  In  these  particulars,  as  well  as  in  the  gene- 
ral account  of  the  whole  scheme  at  the  beginning 
of  onr  last  volume,  it  will  have  been  made  suffi- 
ciently clear  bow  much  of  the  success  of  the 
general  undertaking  must  be  dependent  upon  the 
design  and  execution  of  the  pumping  ui.aclniicry 
needed  for  the  elevation  of  the  sewage  of  the 
extensive  low-lying  districts,  each  side  of  the 
Thames, —and  for  that  indeed  of  the  whole 
sewage  of  the  south  side,  at  least  at  the  point  of 
outfall  below  oolwicb.  With  the  exception  of 
the  case  last  alluded  to,  the  pumping  machinery 
at  the  station  on  the  Lea,  north  side,  and  by  ■ 
Deptford  Creek,  south  side,  is  simply  for  the 
elevation  of  the  loiv-Uvel  sewage  to  the  high- 
level,  or  that  of  the  outfall  sewers.  In  these  cases, 
however,  the  volume  of  liquid  to  be  raised  is  enor- 
mous, even  considering  that  the  high-level  lines 
will  intercept  the  great  body  of  water  now  find- 
ing its  way  to  the  Thames  across  these  low-levels, 
or  which  has  been,  on  occasion  of  storms  concur- 
rent with  the  time  of  bigb-water,  stored  up  for 
some  hours  in  the  sewers,  to  the  inconvenience  and 
injury  ofthe  residents  in  those  districts.  The  con- 
struction of  the  high-level  sewers,  prior  to  that  of 
the  low-level  sewers,  was  necessary  or  desirable  In 
an  engineering  point  of  view;  and,  being  itself 
calculated  to  afford  great  relief  to  the  residents  in 
the  low-levels,  the  clamour  at  one  time  against  the 
postponement  of  tlje  low-lcvel  sewers,  raised  on 
the  ground  that  these  last  were  most  wanted,  was 
not  justified. 

The  liquid  to  be  r-aised  from  these  low  levels, 
is  not  merely  to  be  considered  as  large  in  quan- 
tity;  butit  may  be,  from  tlie  character  of  those 

districts,  sew.agein  tl)e  most  concentrated  form, 

and  of  course  more  so  after  the  upland  waters 
have  been  Intercepted,  than  at  present.  The  ex- 
isting sewers  and  outlets,  however,  will  be  avail- 
able, it  is  expected,  in  most  cases,  for  dilution  or 
flushing  with  water  from  the  river.  Even  antici- 
pating that  there  will  be  such  dilution,  before  de- 
ciding upon  the  description  of  contrivance  at  the 
pumping  stations,  it  is  not  altogether  unnecessary 
to  take  into  account  the  habits  of  the  peojile  who 
reside  in  many  parts  of  the  districts,  the  indescrib- 
able “flotson  and  jetsam”  which  have  to  float  or 
be  deposited,  and  the  liability  which  ensues,  of  ob- 
structions to  the  working  of  pumps.  Considera- 
tions  of  this  latter  nature,  drawn  from  the  known 
condition,  as  at  present,  of  sewers  which 
appear  to  be  not  unfavourably  situated,  Lave,  ns 
we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  led  to  predictions  of 
the  failure  of  all  machinery  in  which  there  are 
valves.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  these  risks 
have  not  been  very  carefully  estimated  by  Mr 
Bazalgette,  and  disposed  of,  in  his  mind,  in 
favour  of  the  ordinary  principle  of  the  “lift- 
pd-force”  pump  which  lie  intends  adopting; 
indeed,  he  has,  by  designing  the  foot  or  ba*se 
of  each  of  his  punip-cyliiulers,  as  a fender- 
^ating,  provided  the  means  of  stopping  access  to 
the  valves  of  such  obstructive  matters  in  the 
sewage,  as  could  not  pass  through  an  orifice  of 
about  2 feet  10  inches  by  9 inches,— an  area,  how- 
ever, which  is  larger  than  that  of  each  of  his 
valves:  but  considering  the  immense  importance 
ot  the  question,  we  shall  do  right  to  allude  to 
views  which  have  been  held  by  others.  First  of 
all,  we  will  describe  the  arrangements  as  they 
appear  from  drawings  and  a specification  which 
have  been  prepared  for  the  Deptford  pumning 
machinery,  and  from  information  which  we  have 
been  able  to  gather  in  various  ways. 

Ihe  drawings  ai-e  not,  to  ourselves,  quite  so  ex- 


planatory as  those  which  we  have  bad  previously  to 
examine, — partly  because  we  here  anticipate  the 
completion  of  the  specification  for  one  portion  of 
the  work, — that  which  is  structural,  or  not  be- 
longing to  the  department  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, and  consisting  of  the  engine-houses  them- 
selves, and  the  boiler-house,  the  chimney,  and  the 
sewers  in  their  course  joining  to  the  machinery, — 
and  partly,  perhaps,  because  in  the  details  of  the 
machinery  there  is  much  alluded  to  only,  for  which 
the  contractors  are  to  submit  drawings.  The 
drawings  now  before  us,  show  the  buildings  as 
well  as  the  machinery  in  them;  but  the  specifica- 
tion refers  to  the  machinery  only.  Besides  the 
omissions  last  alluded  to  in  details  of  the  ma- 
chinery, there  are  others  which  might  not  have 
been  noticeable  bad  the  specifications  for  the  whole 
of  the  work  been  before  us,  or  written  explana- 
tion upon  the  drawings  been  less  sparingly  given 
than  it  is.  We  can  gather  enough,  however,  from 
the  various  sources  of  information,  to  aftbrd 
matter  which  may  interest  our  readers.  The 
machinery  is  to  be  completed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board;  and 
the  drawings  have  doubtless  been  prepared  in 
great  measure  under  his  supervision;  but  it  would 
not  be  fair,  should  defects  occur,  to  impute  all 
those  of  the  steam-engines,  or  even  pumping 
machinery,  should  such  there  be,  to  a civil  engi- ' 
neer,  especially  as  Mr.  Bazalgette  informed  the 
Board,  some  time  time  since,  that  the  designing 
of  such  machinery  was  not  his  “ speciality.” 

Uic  contract  for  mechanical  engineering  work 
of  the  Deptford  pumping  station,  is  to  include 
four  stenm-eiigines  and  ten  boilers,  eight  single- 
acting  force-pumps  for  the  sewage,  and  two  large 
wrought-irou  delivery  troughs,  four  vacuum 
vessels  for  the  cold  pumps,  two  air-vessels  for  the 
feed-pumps,  and  other  articles  described.  The 
arrangement  of  the  engines  and  pumps  may  be 
best  understood  by  the  aid  of  a description  of  the 
buildings  in  which  the  machinery  is  contained. 

The  pumping  station  is  intended  to  be  fixed  in 
ground  by  Deptford-creek,  and  on  the  eastern 
bank,  immediately  adjoining  the  Greenwich  lino 
of  railway.  The  spot  is  nearer  to  the  Thames,  by 
perhaps  a furlong,  than  that  where,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Creek,  is  the  temporary  outfall,  or 
future  storm-water  outfall,  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, of  the  High-level  Sewer.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  there  Is  a length  of  the  intended 
Outfall  Sewer,  amounting  to  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  extending  from  the  commencement  of 
Churcb-streel,  Deptford,  to  North  Pole-lane, 
wliich  has  not  yet  been  made  the  subject  of  any 
contract,  or  advertisement  for  tenders;  though  this 
length  will  eventually  be  reijuired  as  part  ofthe 
hue  of  the  Outfall  Sewer,  which  last  is  one  with  the 
line  of  the  “high-level,”  from  which,  at  Church- 
street,  the  temporary  outfall,  as  before  named, 
branches  off.  The  pumping  station  will  be  close  to 
North  Polc-latie,  or  near  to  the  point  of  com- 
mencemeut  of  the  length  which  was  the  subject  of 
the  last  tender.o.and  those  last  advertised  for.  At 
this  point,  the  invert  ofthe  Outfall  Sewer  is  shown 
on  the  drawings,  which  we  described  in  our  last 
volume,*  as  13  feet  6 inches  below  Trinity  high- 
water  mark.  To  that  level  the  low-level  sewage 
lias  to  be  raised,  or  a height  of  17  feet  from  the 
invert  of  one  sewer  to  the  invert  or  bottom  of  the 
other.  The  sewage  actually  will  be  raised  from 
two  channels  divergent  from  the  Low-level  Sewer, 
into  sewer-troughs,  spokeu  of  as  part  of  the 
present  required  contract;  and  thence  the  Hues 
will  converge  Into  the  one  line  of  the  Outfall 
Sewer.  Tlie  troughs  are  at  the  distance  of  136  feet 
3 inches  from  centre  to  centre,  apart,  as  shown  on 
the  drawings;  each  trough  being  in  length 
51  feet,  somewhat  less  than  the  length  of  the 
engine-house  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  just  below 
the  ground-level,  in  a central  position,  between 
sewage  pumps,  which  are  two  on  one  side  of  it  and 
two  on  the  other.  Each  pair  of  pumps  Is  worked  by 
an  engine  above.  Ihe  low-level  sewage  having 
passed  under  the  Creek,  will  be  received  into  a 
large  space,  wliich  may  be  called  the  basement 
story  of  the  engine-house,  in  which  the  four  pumps 
are  fixed  on  supports  of  two  iron  girders  built  into 
the  brickwork  of  the  flooring.  Each  pump  will 
be  east  in  throe  pieces,  and  be  single-acting, 
having  a plunger  case  of  9 feet  diameter,  “with  a 
ciist-irou  plunger  of  7 feet  diameter  and  4 feet 
G inches  stroke;  also  ashortwrought-iron  plunger- 
rod,  of_6  inches  diameter,  which  shall  be  cottered 
into  a socket  formed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
plunger,  and  shall  be  attached  at  the  top  to  a 
strong  wrought  or  cast  iron  (and  if  the  hitter  ^ 
feaihered)  pump-rod,  which  pump-rod  shall  be 
attached  at  the  head  to  the  cross-gudgeon  of  the 
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back-link  of  the  outer  and  inner  end  paralle 
motions  respectively,” — that  is  to  8ay%  the  pump 
rods  will  be  worked  by  the  beam  of  the  engine 
the  sewage-pumps  occupying  the  positions  of  th 
air-pump,  cold-pump,  and  feed  pump,  in  mos 
steam-engines;  whilst  for  those  latter  parts  o 
each  engine,  space  is  provided  beyond  the  cylinder 
and  a counter-beam  for  their  working  will  be  pro 
vided,  tailed  to  a vibrating  pillar  fixed  in  the  enc 
wall  of  the  engine-house,  and  connected  at  thi 
other  end  to  the  cap-gudgeon  of  the  piston-rod,  i 
proper  parallel  motion  being  attached  for  the  air 
pump,  guided  by  radius  rods  connected  to  th( 
lower  gudgeon  ofthe  vibratory  pillar. 

The  machinery  is  designed  to  elevate  the 
sewage-water  to  a total  height  of  20  feet.  The 
quantity  to  be  raised  in  twenty-four  hours,  dry 
weather,  is  estimated  at  3.400,000  cubic  feet;  bul 
for  six  or  eight  hours  of  the  time,  the  estimate  h 
that  4,720  cubic  feet  per  minute  must  be  raised, 
the  quantity  decreasing  gradually  to  1,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  The  uiucbinery,  however,  is  pro- 
vided with  the  view  of  meeting  all  emergencies, 
such  as  those  of  excessive  rain-full,  when  ali 
direct  outlets  to  the  river  might  happen  to  be 
closed  by  the  tide;  and  in  these  cases  the  amount 
calculated  to  be  raised  is  10,900  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  The  nominal  horse-power  of  the  engines 
will  be  that,  for  each,  of  125  horses,  or  for  all, 
that  of  500  horses ; and  these  engines  are  to  be 
of  not  less  strength  than  equivalent  to  at  least 
ten  times  the  maximum  pressure  (estimated  at 
35  tons),  of  the  steam  on  the  piston,  being  in- 
tended to  work  expansively  with  a pressure  on 
the  boilers  of  about  251bs.  per  square  inch  above 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  They  will  be  of 
the  kind  “known  as  Watt's  double-powered  rota- 
tive expansive  house-engines,”  and  will  have 
cylinders  of  48  inches  diameter,  and  9 feet  stroke, 
and  beams  of  not  less  than  CO  inches  deep  in  the' 
centre  (where  they  arc  supported  by  an  entabla- 
ture and  six  iron  columns  and  arches,  across  the' 
engine-house),  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
beam  to  the  line  of  the  cylinders,  and  to  the  centre' 
line  of  the  cranks  for  the  motion  of  the  fly-wheel, 
being  in  each  case  15  feet  9 inches;  whilst  the' 
distance  to  the  centre  line  of  each  sewage  pump 
is  one  half,  or  7 feet  lOi  inches.  The  fly-wheels 
of  the  four  engines  will  be  each  37  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  will  be  of  unusual  weight,  having  rims 
18  inches  deep  and  9 inches  wide,  to  provide  for 
the  passage  of  the  dead-points  with  facility  when 
the  engines  arc  working  at  a slow  speed.  There 
is  a parallel-motion,  it  will  be  understood,  at  each, 
end  of  the  beam,  in  order  to  work  the  sewage 
jiumps.  Many  details  of  the  engines  are  spe- 
cified,—though  necessarily,  so  as  to  confide  much 
to  the  contractor ; but  iuto  these  we  will  not 
enter  much  further.  The  air-pumps  and  con- 
densers arc  to  be  respectively,  of  32  inches 
diameter,  or  thereabout,  placed  in  iron  cisterns, 
and  fitted  with  hot  wells  and  other  requisites  : 
thecold  pumps  are  to  be  each  of  18  inches  diameter 
and  27  inches  stroke,  drawing  from  a vacuum 
vessel  of  3 feet  diameter,  and  feet  high,  to  which 
an  18-inch  suction-pipe,  of  200  yards  long,  with 
hanging  valves  and  wind-bore  piece,  is  to  be  ' 
attached;  and  the  feed-pumps  are  to  have  each  a 
solid  cast-iron  plunger  of  6 inches  diameter,  and 
2/  inches  stroke,  each  pair  of  pumps  to  be  united 
to  au  air  vessel  2 feet  diameter,  and  5 feet  6 inches 
high,  to  which  will  be  attached  a 7-inch  feed-pipe 
leading  to  the  boilers,  with  3-inch  branches  enter- 
ing below  the  bottoms  thereof.  lu  lieu  of  the 
feed-pumps,  or  in  addition  thereto,  the  engineer 
may  require  for  each  boiler,  oue  of  Gifliird’s  self- 
acting  water-injections. 

Each  engine-house  will  measure  in  the  clear  of 
the  walls  59  feet  3 indies  by  38  feet  flinches,  and 
will  be  about  35  feet  in  height  of  the  walls,  from 
the  m.ain  floor  line.  The  walls  will  be  3 feet 
thick,  strengthened  at  intervals  by  pilasters  of 
half-brick  projection.  Below  the  floor  Hue,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  footings,  which  will  be  a mass  of 
brickwork  from  5 to  8 feet  iu  vertical  thickness, 
will  be  a depth  of  43  feet  6 inches ; iu  which  the 
external  walls  will  be  4 feet  inch,  and  there 
will  be  cross  walls  or  piers,  of  5 or  7 feet  thick, 
where  needed  for  the  support  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  machinery,  the  cross  walls  haviug  arched 
openiugs  in  them  where  required  for  the  flow  of 
the  sewage  from  one  part  of  the  basement  to 
another,  and  for  the  passage  of  the  iron  sewer- 
trough  of  the  upper  level.  The  two  engine-houses 
will  be  distant  from  one  another  91  feet  6 inches; 
the  interval  being  occupied  by  the  boiler-house, 
appearing  as  one  story  in  height,  with  the  chimney 
rising  from  the  ground,  a height  of  150  feet,  at 
the  back  of  it.  The  decorative  character  of  the 
buildings,  which  are  to  be  brick,  with  Italian 
dressings  in  stone,  might  certainly  be  improved. 
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Tie  cWmney,  as  shown,  is  an  elongated  Roman 
)oric  column  on  a pedestal.  A capping  which 
rould  he  more  effective  at  the  height,  and  would 
ot  give  the  resemblance  to  the  column,  which  is 
ow  objectionable,  might  be  designed,  so  that  the 
esult  would  be  something  having  a distinctive 
haracter  as  a chimney,  and  one  every  way  agree- 
ble  to  the  eye.  The  buildings  will  be  covered 
'ith  light  iron  roofs,  which  will  be  surmounted 
xteruully  wdth  ventilators;  the  stone  cills  and 
ornices  will  tail  through  the  full  thickness  of  the 
'allj  and  the  work  in  all  respects  is  intended  to 
B of  the  most  durable  description.  The  con- 
factor  for  the  machinery  is  to  fix  wrought-iron 
fting  beams  required  for  raising  the  machinery, 
he  chimney,  18  feet  square  at  the  base  in  the 
sternal  dimensions,  will  be  8 feet  6 inches  in  the 
icar  at  the  base  of  the  circular  shaft,  and  6 feet 
: the  top,  the  brickwork  in  the  shaft  being  1 foot 
DJ  inches,  1 foot  G inches,  and  1 foot  inch. 

' The  boiler-house  will  measure  in  the  clear, 

I feet  6 inches  by  61  feetj  and  the  internal 
eight  from  the  floor  line  to  the  top  of  the  walls 
vhich  last,  or  the  front  and  back  walla,  will  be 

foot  6 inches  iu  thickness,  exclusive  of  the 
Tasters)  will  be  15  feet.  The  boilers,  ten  in 
umber,  will  be  cylindrical  smglc-flued  boilers, 

0 feet  in  length  and  6 feet  in  diameter — the  flues 
ifeet  in  diameter.  The  plates  of  the  shell,  the 
Bst  Staffordshire  or  other  esteemed  iron,  are  to 
^ f inch  thick;  and  the  tube  and  furnace  plates, 

1 guaranteed  Low  Moor  iron,  are  to  be,  the 
Tmer,  | inch  thick,  and  the  latter,  inch  thick, 
tot  fewer  than  seven  ^-inch  rivets  are  to  be 
caced  in  a foot  of  the  seams,  which  are  to  be 
lundly  caulked.  Extending,  together,  across  the 
hole  range  of  boilers,  there  are  to  be  two 
team  chests  3 feet  diameter,  made  of  plates  fg  of 
ii  inch  thick  j and  these  are  to  communicate  with 
e boilers  by  lateral  pipes  connected  to  the  stop- 
dve  boxes  or  steam  j ugs  j whilst  upon  the  chests 
111  be  fixed  twosteam-pipes  of  18  inches  diameter, 
bch  dividing  into  two  branches  leading  to  the 
igines.  Many  details  of  the  boiler-apparatus 
d fireplaces  are  merely  named  in  the  specifica- 
iin.  Attention  has,  we  believe,  been  given  to 
e economizing  of  fuel;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
tat  the  same  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  ^re- 
ontion  of  smoke  nuisance.  The  double-fined 
ir^ngemeut,  sometimes  considered  advantageous 
• the  object  last  mentioned,  possibly  has  been 
•Qsidered  from  recent  experience  to  involve 
leater  chance  of  accident,  than  that  of  single 
ses  which  is  to  be  adopted. 

cTo  complete  the  description  of  the  machinery, 
iis  necessary  to  examine  into  the  arrangement 
Ithe  valves  of  the  sewage  pumps,  upon  which  we 
eve  said  so  much  depends.  In  each  pump,  the 
iisas  of  suction  and  delivery  are  divided,  in  each 
aia,  into  a considerable  number  of  valves,  which 
111  work  at  the  same  time,  but  independently  of 
B another.  Thus  the  suction-valves  may  be 
''tw’een  thirty  and  forty  iu  number,  distributed 
rsr  the  area  of  the  cylinder  or  plunger-ease,  at  the 
?Ight  of  11  feet  from  the  base,  where  the  diameter 
roreases  to  9 feet, — the  scats  of  these  valves  being 
lit  in  one  piece,  or  as  a sort  of  grating  in  the 
'CDearauce  on  a small  scale  in  drawings.  Each 
iiiinary  opening  covered  by  a valve,  will  mea- 
e 'el  foot  6 inches  by  9 inches;  and  the  valves 

I I be  formed  of  leather  inch  thick  (which  is  to 
e/e  lain  in  the  tan-pit  for  two  years),  screwed 
w-ween  two  “valve-irons,”  or  plates:  the  small 
ti’tion  of  the  valve  which  serves  as  the  hinge, 
wever,  is  necessarily,  the  leather  only.  'Jhe 
irivery-valve  box,  of  which  the  lowei’  part  of  the 
irar  opening  is  9 feet  10  inches  above  the  suction- 
wes,  and  measures  9 feet  2 inches  in  the  whole 
irar  width,  by  3 feet  10  inches  in  height,  is  to  be 
it  on  the  plunger-case,  and  fitted  with  a face- 
tete  for  twenty  hanging  valves  to  openings  which 
isasure  1 foot  7i  inches  by  8 inches.  Care  is  to 
Ltaken  in  making  the  valve  seats,  to  have  the 
tr.tres  of  bolts  and  size  of  the  openings  to  corre- 
ntnd  with  one  another,  so  that  they  may  take 
bh  other’s  places  If  required.  The  sewage  will 
d delivered  through  these  valves  of  the  four 
opips,  directly  into  the  iron  trough  which  is 
310W  the  floor  of  the  engine-house;  each  pair  of 
njnps  as  before  described,  being  worked  by  an 
ikine;  and  each  engine-house  (distant  from  the 
erer  91  feet  6 inches)  containing  on  different 
■Isis,  four  pumps,  one  iron  trough,  and  two 
licines. 

.'h'he  trough  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  englne- 
ijfise,  will  be  51  feet  long  as  already  mentioned, 
li-h-headed  in  the  cross-section,  and  with  a dlvi- 
I a down  the  centre;  and  will  be  8 feet  in  the 
ttth,  and  11  feet  6 inches  in  the  whole  height.  It 

I II  be  formed  of  f-inch  boiler-plate,  with  angle 
I a strengthening  pieces,  and  cross-ties.  There 


will  be  proper  man-holes,  and  removeable  plates,  to 
give  access  to  the  pump-valves  and  to  the  interior 
of  the  iron  trough.  AVTiether  similarly  efficient 
means  will  be  provided  for  the  prevention  of  ob- 
struction, beyond  what  wo  have  named  in  de- 
scribing the  formation  of  the  feet  of  the  pumps, 
we  cannot  be  fully  aware  until  the  drawings  for 
the  sewers  themselves  of  the  low-level  are  before 
us.  It  will,  however,  have  been  noticed,  that 
each  opening  of  the  valves  is,  as  we  said,  less  in 
area  than  the  opening  at  the  feet  of  the  pumps 
through  which  the  sewage  will  find  admission.* 


ON  THE  RATIONALE  OP  GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 

ME.  SCOTT’S  second  lecture  at  the  EOTAl 
ACADEMY. 

In  my  last  lecture  I traced  out  the  rationale  of 
a number  of  the  leading  features,  both  of  Roman- 
esque, as  distinguished  from  Roman  architecture, 
and  subsequently  of  Gothic  as  distinguished  from 
Romanesque.  I will  endeavour  to  avoid  wearying 
you  by  carrying  the  inquiry  iuto  too  great  a mul- 
tiplicity of  details,  but  I must,  nevertheless,  ask 
your  indulgence  while  I pursue  them  somewhat 
further  than  I have  yet  done. 

Nothing  would,  perhaps,  do  more  to  show  the 
reasonableness  of  the  various  developments  in 
question  than  to  trace  out  the  details  of  the 
vaulting  system ; to  show  the  varieties  it  exhibited 
in  difl'ereut  countries  and  provinces  and  at  dif- 
ferent periods;  the  various  modes  adopted  for 
eflecting  a given  purpose,  and  the  many  meebauical 
and  other  difficulties  to  be  contended  with,  and 
the  methods  adopted  of  meeting  them.  This  is, 
however,  so  extensive  and  so  intricate  a subject, 
that,  if  I had  devoted  these  two  lectures  exclu- 
sively to  it,  I could  barely  have  done  it  justice.  I 
will  therefore  at  present  content  myself  with 
referring  those  of  you  who  are  anxious  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  it,  to  an  admirable 
and  elaborate  essay  on  the  subject  by  Professor 
Willis,  iu  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  to  the  article  “Construc- 
tion,” in  the  fourth  volume  of  Viollet  le  Due’s 
Dictionary.  No  one  who  has  not  gone  carefully 
and  practically  into  the  subject  can  have  any  idea 
of  the  amount  of  forethought  which  it  demands; 
80  much  so  that,  as  Viollet  le  Due  says,  the  design 
for  a vaulted  building  has  to  be  commenced  at 
the  top,  and  worked  downwards  j and  we  may  often 
form  a pretty  correct  idea,  from  the  bases  of  a 
thirteenth-century  church,  of  what  was  the  plan 
and  construction  of  its  vaulting. 

This  principle  of  designing  each  part  from  the 
first  with  reference  to  its  ultimate  intention,  is 
very  strongly  marked  in  French  work  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  in  those  of 
the  transitional  period  in  England.  The  form, 
not  only  of  the  capital  but  even  of  the  base  of 
each  shaft,  usually  indicates  the  direction  of  the 
arched  rib  or  order  which  it  is  destined  to  carry. 

This  was,  however,  lost  in  English  works  on  the 
introduction  of  the  circular  abacus,  and  I must 
say  that  much  expression  and  emphasis  was  lost 
with  it.  Not  only,  indeed,  did  the  abacus  iu 
French  work  face  or  point  in  the  direction  of  the 
arched  rib,  but  its  plan  was  often  made  to  fit  to  it 
in  the  most  direct  manner,  and  even  the  direction 
of  tlie  principal  stalks  of  the  foliage  had  reference 
to  the  supported  rib. 

The  system  of  moulding  agaiir  follows  out  the 
s.arae  laws  of  reason.  An  arch-moulding,  for 
instance,  is  founded  on  what  is  supposed  to  be 
the  original  section  of  the  order  or  rib.  Thus,  if 
the  normal  section  of  the  rib  besipiare,  the  section 
of  the  mouldings  is  made  to  fit  to  that  figure  : if 
chamfered  or  a part  of  an  octagon,  the  mouldings, 
again,  fit  to  it;  the  abacus  iu  each  case  taking  the 
normal  plan  of  the  ribs. 

As  to  aistbetical  forms,  the  mouldings  were 
studiously  arranged  so  as  to  produce  in  some 
parts  the  greatest  contrasts,  in  others  the  most 
elegant  gradations  of  light  and  shade.  The  heavi- 
ness of  large  roll  mouldings  was  often  relieved  by 
fillets  or  by  raised  edges  or  “keels,”  by  which 
diversity  wjis  gained  without  loss  of  mass. 

Hollows,  again,  were  relieved  by  the  insertion 
of  sparkling  ornaments,  such  as  the  toothed  orna- 
ment, the  rosette,  the  ball-flower,  the  four-leaved 
flower,  and  many  others;  and  in  other  instances 
by  the  introduction  of  bauds  of  foliage.  The 
sections  of  moulding  differed  entirely  frooi  those 
of  Roman  architecture,  being  far  more  free  and 
less  mechanical,  and  at  once  more  delicate  in  feel- 
ing, more  carefully  studied  with  reference  to  light 
aud  shade.  They  resembled  Greek  mouldings,  in 
fact,  fiu:  more  than  Roman. 


• To  be  continued. 


Enriched  mouldings  differed  from  the  usual 
practice  in  antique  work  in  this  respect,  that  the 
enrichment  was  added  to  instead  of  being  cut  out 
of  the  original  moulding ; its  practical  use  being 
to  strengthen  the  hollows  rather  than  to  enrich 
the  rounds.  In  this  respect  the  practice  of  the 
Romanesque  builder  had  been  diSerent,  and  per- 
haps a union  of  the  two  systems  would  be  better 
than  a close  adherence  to  either. 

Mouldings  which  receive  much  rain,  as  copings, 
cills,  tops  of  cornices,  &c.,  were  very  much  more 
sloped  than  in  Classic  work,  so  as  to  throw  off  the 
wet  more  rapidly.  The  custom  in  modern  Classic 
buildings,  where  the  stone  is  not  very  hard,  of 
putting  lead  on  the  upper  surface,  as  well  as  the 
damage  often  sustained  when  this  is  neglected, 
show  the  reasonableness  of  this  increased  slope. 
They  bad  to  do  with  a more  rainy  climate,  and 
generally  with  softer  stone  than  the  ancients,  and 
they  designed  their  work  accordingly.  The  under- 
sides, again,  of  projecting  mouldings,  as  string- 
courses, dripstones,  water-tables,  cills,  &c.,  were 
carefully  designed  so  as  to  prevent  the  wet  from 
running  round  them.  Base  moulding  round  build- 
ings was  designed  in  such  a manner  as  both  really 
and  apparently  to  give  it  a substantial  footing, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  add  greatly  to  its  beauty : 
many  of  them  are  as  noble  combinations  as  could 
easily  be  conceived. 

In  short,  it  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  in  no  style  of  architecture  Las 
a system  of  moulding  been  generated  so  full  of 
variety  and  so  capable  of  suiting  itself  to  every 
position,  .and  not  only  to  provide  fur  the  practical 
demands  of  each  position,  but  to  give  to  each  just 
that  kind  of  effect  which  it  most  demanded. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  loindoiv.  In 
the  days  of  ancient  Greece,  and  in  the  earlier 
days  of  Rome,  windows  were  iiecess.arily  kept  in 
a very  undeveloped  form,  through  the  non- 
existence of  window  glass;  so  much  so,  that  in 
Classic  architecture  the  window  seems  a thing 
shunned  as  an  unh.appy  necessity  ; and  the  imper- 
fect manufacture  and  dearness  of  this  material,  no 
doubt,  influenced,  in  a considerable  degree,  the 
architecture  of  the  later  Roman  and  the  im- 
mediately succeeding  periods.  In  churches,  and 
other  vaulted  buildings,  another  cause  would  lead 
to  the  use,  during  the  last-named  (i.e.,  the 
Romanesque)  period,  of  as  small  windows  as  would 
just  answer  the  purpose.  The  unaided  thickness 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  wall  being  relied  on 
for  the  abutment  of  the  vaulting,  it  naturally  fol- 
lowed that  perforations  were  as  much  avoided  as 
possible,  as  tending  to  reduce  the  abutting  mass. 
Accordinyly,  as  buttresses  increased  in  projection, 
greater  and  greater  openings  iu  the  curtain  wall 
were  ventured  on,  simply  because  there  was 
strength  sufficient  to  admit  of  them;  till,  when 
Pointed  architecture  received  its  full  develope- 
ment,  aud  the  pressure  of  the  vaults  was  entirely 
concentrated  upon  the  buttresses,  the  whule  in- 
tervening space  might,  if  needful,  be  converted 
into  windows. 

Simultaneously  with  this  change,  tlic  increasing 
use  of  stained  gbiss  necessitated  a corresponding 
increase  in  the  area  of  window  npening,  so  that 
we  have  one  developemeiit  facilitating,  and  the 
other  rendering  necessary,  the  constant  enlarge- 
ment and  multiplication  of  the  windows. 

The  primd-facie  mode  of  obtaining  increased 
window-light  would  be  to  widen  the  openings; 
but  as  this,  if  carried  too  far,  would  at  once  in- 
jure the  beauty  of  the  window,  and  cause  incon- 
venience in  glazing  it,  the  more  usual  course 
adopted  was  to  increase  their  numher.  Hence  the 
couplets,  triplets,  and  more  numerous  groups  of 
the  early  English  windows.  These  groups,  when 
placed  iu  a side-wall  aud  under  a level  roof-plate, 
would  natufidly  assume  the  form  of  arcades  of 
equal  height;  but  when  under  a gable,  an  arched 
roof,  or  a vaulted  bay,  they  increased  in  height 
towards  the  centre, — thus  giving  us  the  two  most 
familiar  forms  of  grouping.  The  sections  of  the 
jambs  were  arranged  (as  in  the  earlier  period)  iu 
the  manner  best  suited  to  the  admission  of  light, 
—care  being  taken  externally,  to  avoid  deep 
shadows  upon  the  glass,  and  internally,  to  dis- 
perse the  light,  as  reatUIy  as  possible,  through  the 
building. 

In  domestic  buildings,  where  windows  have  to 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  admitting  the  light 
and  facilitating  external  view,  they  were  not 
usually  grouped  as  above  described,  but  were  made 
wider  iu  their  opeuings,  the  unpleasant  effect 
which  might  otherwise  arise  from  it  being  obviated, 
and  the  glazing  and  opening  of  the  window  ren- 
dered more  easy,  by  the  use  of  tliin  mullions  or  pil- 
lars dividing  the  window  iuto  two  or  more  lights. 
This  system  oll’ered  advantages  so  obvious  that  it 
was  very  soon  adopted  fur  churches  also;  so  that, 
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instead  of  obtaining  increased  light,  as  heretofore, 
by  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  comparatively 
small  windows,  it  became  customary  now,  for  ilip 
first  time  in  the  history  of  architecture,  to  make 
windows  of  any  size  which  their  position  or  utility 
might  dictate ; the  whole  end  of  a church  and  the 
entire  bays  of  Its  flanks  being  occupied,  if  need  be. 
by  single  windows. 

Now  nothing  could  be  more  rational  than  this 
development.  The  mode  of  glazing  in  use  was 
most  conveniently  applicable  to  spaces  of  moderate 
^’■‘‘Itb.  ^ It  is  true  that  by  the  more  extended  use 
ol  iron  it  was  then,  as  it  has  often  been  in  modern 
times,  applied  to  openings  of  6,  8,  or  even  10 
feet  in  width;  but  narrower  spaces  were  much 
more  convenient.  The  lights,  however,  at  West- 
niiuster  Abbey,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  build- 
ings in  which  this  kind  of  window  is  systematically 
u^ed  in  this  country,  are  4}  feet  wide,  and  in 
France  they  are  generally  much  more.  The  pre- 
vailing practice  of  placing  a massive  pier  between 
each  of  such  lights  was  obviously  imperfect.  The 
concentration  of  pressure  upon  the  buttres.sos  now 
allowed  of  openings  of  almost  any  size  : what,  then, 
w.as  more  reasonable  than  to  make  extensive  open- 
ings, and  then  to  subdivide  them  by  light  mullions 
into  compartments  at  once  sightly  and  convenient  ? 
that  this  practice  has  sometimes,  from  caprice, 
been  carried  to  a vicious  excess  in  no  degree  mili- 
tates against  its  rationale;  indeed,  with  all  our 
modern  facilities  for  glazing  and  opening  our 
windows,  we  continually  find  the  same  cxj)edient 
resorted  to  for  convenience,  and  invuriuhly  so 
when  any  extraordinary  amount  of  light,  and  con- 
sequent width  of  window,  are  needed. 

Jhc  next  question  which  would  arise  is.  how  is 
the  arch  to  be  filled  in  ? This  wo  find  done  at 
first  by  a plate  or  tympanum  of  stone  as  thick 
as  the  depth  of  the  mullions,  each  light  being 
arched,  and  the  tympamuu  pierced  at  pleasure 
v/ltb  siicb  openings  as  suited  the  builder’s  taste; 
and,  later  on,  we  find  these  piercings  connected 
together  into  those  systematic  groups  which  we 
call  tracery;  thus  converting  the  window  into  a 
perfectly  novel  and  most  beautiful  .architectural 
feature. 

As  I shall  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
windows  when  we  come  to  secular  architecture,  I 
will  limit  myself  to  ^two  remarks.  One  is  this; 
that  in  positions  in  which  there  is  not  much  height, 
where  there  is  no  great  load  to  be  .sustained,  and 
where  the  termination  of  the  walHntcrnally  and 
externally  is  horizontal,  the  medimval  architects 
by  no  means  held  themselves  bound  to  the  arched 
form,  but  reserved  perfect  liberty  to  put  square 
beads  to  their  windows : tlie  other  is  a pas-sing 
remark  on  the  rationale  of  stained  glass.  I do 
not  conceive  it  to  be  simply  a decoration,  or  a 
means  of  adding  rich  colouring;  but  that  it  also 
arose  from  an  unconscious  feeling  that  it  was 
necessary  to  the  perfect  eficct  of  an  architectural 
interior  that  it  should  be  self-Inclosed.  In  a living 
room  one  wishes  not  only  for  admission  of  light, 
but  for  facility  of  looking  out  at  the  windows ; 
and  tins  necessity  prevents  us  from  seeing  the 
windows  well  as  architectural  feature.^,  because 
the  focus  of  the  eye  has  constantly  to  be  chan«-ed 
m passing  from  the  window  itself  to  the  view 
beyond.  In  a church,  on  the  contrary,  you  do  not 
wish  to  look  out  at  the  window,  and  it  is  better 
that  it  should  he  filled  with  a medium  only  serai- 
transpareut,  and  which,  being  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  eye  with  the  surrounding  archi- 
tecture,  at  once  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  a 
change  of  focus,  and  supplies  a beautiful  deco- 
eSed^°  medium  by  which  that  object  is 

I have  not  yet  noticed  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  style,  and  one  in  which  it  assumes 
“0®*^  peculiarly  its  own ; I mean  the 

All  previous  styles  of  architecture  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  having  originated  in  southern 
countries,  had  roofs  of  a low  pitch.  I have  no 
doubt  that  in  many  of  these  countries  there  were 
occasions  in  which  a higher  pitch  would  have 
answered  better ; hut,  as  the  lower  lino  harmonized 
better  with  the  generally  horizontal  lines  of  their 
architecture,  and  was  found  to  answer,  they 
naturally  adopted  it.  The  Romanesque  architec- 
ture of  southern  Europe  had  also  somewhat  low 
roofs,  and  when  first  imported  into  Germany  the 
roots  were  by  no  means  high.  Gradually, ‘how- 
ever,  as  men  forgot  its  connection  with  Italy,  and 
viewed  it  as  belonging  to  themselves,  they  would 
naturally  use  w’ith  it  the  form  of  roof  they  had 
found  most  serviceable,  and  were  most  accustomed 
to  m their  ordinary  buildings ; and  thus  the  hit^h 
root  of  the  north  became  engrafted  upon  the 
Romanesque  style,  and  the  roof  became  a con- 
spicuons  feature  iu  extern:'!  architecture.  Hap.  I 


pily  this  change  harmonized  well  with  its  general 
character.  The  arch  seemed  to  suggest  a higher 
pitch  of  roof  than  did  trabeated  construction ; and, 
when  greater  height  was  generally  introduced, 
and  the  pointed  arch  took  the  place  of  the  round, 
the  pitch  of  the  roof  would  he  increased  to  har- 
monize with  it. 

I view,  then,  the  high  roof  as  partly  the  result 
of  climate  and  partly  of  the  lesthetic  tendency  of 
the  style.  But  is  it  to  be  considered  as  an  essential 
characteristic  of  Gothic  architecture  ? By  no 
rneans.  The  true  characteristic  of  the  style  is 
liberty  ; and  in  the  roof,  as  in  every  other  feature, 
perfect  freedom  is  reserved,  so  that  we  find  roofs 
v.yying  from  .almost  perfect  flutne.ss  to  a very 
high  pitch,  a preference  being  given,  cateris 
paribus,  to  the  high  roof,  where  there  was  not  some 
decided  objection  to  its  use. 

In  internal  construction  also  the  roof  was 
founded  on  rational  priuciplcs, — good  construc- 
tion being  always  considered  before  beauty,  but 
the  ktter  made  very  generally  to  result  from  it. 

Gothic  timber  roofs  would  form  a subject  which 
could  hardly  he  done  justice  to  under  one  or  two 
lectures,  so  I will  not  go  further  into  them  now. 
Modern  carpentry  has  shown  us  how  to  construct 
roofs  with  less  timber  than  was  used  in  tlie.se 
structures  (there  was  then  less  necessity  for  the 
economy  of  timber),  but  we  have  never  done  any- 
thing to  compete  with  the  noble  pieces  of  orna- 
mented carpentering  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
Mcdifpval  forefathers.  As  to  covering  of  roofs,  I 
^f'y  j'ist  mention,  in  passing,  that  though  the 
Media’val  builders  made  use  of  every  material 
which  it  is  customary  to  use  for  this  purpose, 
there  arc  several  which  cannot  he  made  use  of 
with  any  but  a high  pitch,  and  are  therefore  un- 
viseahle  with  low  roofs  such  as  arc  used  in  other 
stylos.  As  for  instance,  plain  tiles,  ordinary  stone, 
slate,  shingle,  and  thatch. 

*lhe  next  point  in  the  rationale  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture is  orie  which  I by  no  means  claim  as  its 
peculiar  property,  inasmuch  as  it  is  common  to 
all  good  architecture,  though  certainly  our  style  is 
somewhat  pre-eminent  in  its  adoption  of  it.  I 
refer  to  that  general  principle  of  ornameTitntion 
which  trusts  mainly  for  beauty  to  the  useful  and 
constructive^  features  of  the  building,  rather  than 
to  those  which  are  introduced  directly  for  ap- 
pearance. 

Thus,  in  a noble  Gothic  building,  the  ornamen- 
tal character  arises  from  a greater  or  less  richness 
in  the  doorirays,  in  the  tvindoKS,  the  buttresses, 
the  cornices,  jyarapeis,  or  other  parts  needful  for 
the  uses  or  construction  of  the  building.  This 
belongs  to  all  noble  architecture,  hut  is  more 
thoroughly,  I think,  carried  out  in  Gothic  than  in 
other  styles,  and  perhaps  less  so  in  modern  Italian, 
especmlly  in  wliat  is  commonly  called  Palladian, 
than  in  any  other,  I do  not  lay  claim  to  it  as  an  ' 
argument  in  favour  of  one  style  above  another,  for 
all  ought  to  possess  it  alike;  hut  the  absence  of  it 
in  a very  great  deal  of  modern  architecture  is  at 
least  a proof  that  much  reformation  is  needed 
among  ourselves;  and  the  strong  degree  in  which 
it  was  adopted  as  a maxim  by  the  Gothic  archi- 
tects IS  a great  proof  of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  acted. 

There  are,  of  course,  in  all  styles  of  .architecture, 
decorations  of  a merely  gratuitous  kind ; and,  when 
largeness  of  means  leads  to  profusion,  they  are 
likely  to  bo  carried  to  excess;  hut,  !u  Gothic 
architecture  of  the  best  periods,  the  beauty  of  a 
building  (after  good  proportion,  outline,  Ac.,  are 
secured),  depends  not  on  this  deliberate  ornamen- 
tation, but  on  the  artistic  treatment  of  the  neces- 
sary features.  Whatever  parts  were  dictated  by 
practical  necessity  were  the  chief  objects  on 
which  decoration  was  expended  and  to  which 
the  architect  trusted  for  the  beauty  of  his 
hniUling. 

More  especially  was \i,par  eminence,  a windou' 
style.  Of  all  the  objects  provided  for,  the  admis- 
sion of  tight  was  the  first  and  cbiefest:  accord- 
ingly, the  window  was  made,  both  within  and 
without,  the  leading  source  of  hcanty.  It  is  by 
the  design  of  the  u'indows  that  we  define  the 
gradations  of  style.  It  is  chiefly  by  the  tcindoivs 
tliat  we  describe  a building,  and  the  first  question 
asked  about  a Gothic  building  generally  relates 
to  its  wiiidoirs.  On  them,  therefore,  was  ex- 
pended a large  portion  of  the  architectural  decora- 
tion. How  marvellous,  then,  is  the  inconsistency 
which  we  meet  with;— people  with  one  breath 
objecting  to  Gothic  architecture— the  oftspriug  of 
Northern  climes— as  not  admitting  light  enough, 
and  urging  the  use  of  Southern  architecture,  to 
obviate  the  imagined  defect;  and  then  telling  you 
of  the  beauties  of  a modern  building,  the  great 
characteristic  of  which  is,  that  its  principal  facade 
has  no  windows  at  all. 


Next  to  the  windows  the  claim  t 

most  careful  attention.  Indeed,  in  some  respec 
they  had  the  precedence,  in  as  much  as  of  i 
parts  of  a building  the  doorway  is  that  whi 
challeuges  the  closest  inspection.'Xhe  decoratioi 
consequently,  of  doorways  were  those  which  co 
tain  the  greatest  amount  of  actual  sculptured  ai 
It  is  a great  principle  to  place  sculpture  where 
will  be  best  seen;  and  as  every  one  who  enters 
building  must  of  necessity  obtain  a close  view 
the  doorways,  they  were  naturally  made  the  gre 
vehicles  for  sculpture.  In  France  especiall 
every  part  of  the  doorway  frequently  is  sculpture 
Take,  for  example,  the  western  portals  j 
Amiens:  the  pedestal  or  basement  of  the  jaml 
is  decorated  with  medallions,  illustrating ' Bib 
history,  by  bas-reliefs.  The  jambs  conto^ 
colossal  statues  of  saints  : the  centrarpillar  of  tl 
great  double  doorway  contains  the  chief  statu? 
the  tympanum  is  filled  with  subjects,  and  tl 
orders  of  the  arch  with  angelic  figures;  so  tb: 
the  entire  doorways  are  alive  with  sculpture. 

The  buttresses,  again, — those  naturally  uncouf 
projections,  mere  inert  masses,  to  resist  the  prei 
sure  from  within, — are  rendered  beautiful  h 
their  stately  proportions  and  architectural  detail 
the  niches  and  statues  which  adorn  their  rcccdin 
stages,  and  the  aspiring  pinnacles  by  which  the 
are  crowned. 

1 he  stone  roof-plate,  enriched  with  mouldingi 
and  foliage,  and,  perhaps,  supported  on  sculpture 
corbels,  becomes  the  crowning  horizontal  feature 
aud  the  parapet — the  defence  of  the  workmen  cr 
gaged  on  the  roofs — is  pierced  into  tracery,  o 
forms  a miniature  arcade,  giving  delicacy  an 
lightness  of  effect  to  the  geuerally-massive  strut 
ture ; while  the  hell-tower,  raised  high,  to  mak 
its  voice  beard  from  afar,  becomes  the  culminatin 
ornament  of  the  whole  exterior : so  completel 
was  it  the  recognized  principle  of  the  archltectur 
to  render  the  useful  and  constructive  part 
sources  of  decoration,  that,  where  any  deliberat 
decoration  was  made  use  of;  It  was  often  forme 
of  imitations  of  constructional  features, — sucl 
as  window  tracery,  arcades,  gables,  pinnaclei 
columns,  &c. 

I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  is  in  itscl 
to  he  applauded;  indeed,  I tliiuk,  it  ought,  at  th 
least,  to  be  kept  within  moderate  limits ; hut  if 
nevertheless,  owed  its  origin  to  the  firm  holi 
which  the  principle  of  rendering  construction,  tin 
leading  source  of  decoration,  had  upon  the  archi 
tects.  Being  accustomed  to  decorate  construe 
tion,  they  got  into  the  habit  of  using  constructivi 
forms  as  decorations.* 


THE  AMERICAN  MILL-FALL. 

1 iiE  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  the  unfortuna 
who  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  Pemberl 
Mill,  at  Lawrence,  aud  the  fire  which  followi 
has  been  exciting  great  interest.  The  verd 
had  not  been  given  when  our  letters  left.  T 
iiumediate  cause  of  the  fall  appears  to  have  be 
the  breaking  of  one  of  the  iron  pillars  support! 
the  floor.  The  pillars  are  said  to  have  be 
badly  cast,  of  had  metal.  The  Soston  Jourii 
writes : — 

“ The  pillars  on  which  the  mill  depended  1 
almost  its  entire  support  wore  much  too  ligl 
and  there  were  not  enough  of  them.  In  fa 
there  were  only  two-fifths  of  the  number  reqi 
site  for  security,  for  it  is  certainly  had  co 
stniction  to  leave  an  area  of  20  feet  by  J 
feet  (1,080  square  feet)  with  all  the  heavy  m 
chincry  upon  and  above  it  dependent  for  i 
entire  support  upon  one  small  and  perhaps  car 
lessly  cast  iron  pillar.  Architects  generally  co 
aider  that  12  feet  between  the  supports  of  floo 
framed  like  those  in  the  Pemberton  Mills  is 
large  space.  But  here  the  pillars  were  27  fe 
apart.  The  only  wonder  is  that  the  mill  con 
have  stood  for  so  ni.any  years  before  the  weigl 
and  motion  together  crushed  it  to  the  earth,  f 1 
theory  that  the  weight  and  force  of  the  machinei 
were  no  more  than  such  pillars  were  capable  ( 
sustaining  in  an  exactly  perpendicular  state  wi 
well  enough  for  a theory  hut  not  for  practic 
Allowance  should  have  been  made  for  accident 
and  care  taken  to  have  had  sufficient  supports,  e 
that,  if  any  one  got  out  of  plumb  or  failed  frci 
some  unforeseen  cause,  it  should  not  ha%’e  ii 
volvod  the  others  in  a gener.al  ruin. 

At  the  time  the  Pemberton  Mill  was  erectcc 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  architect  emploj  e 
to  make  the  plans  and  superintend  the  buildiiq 
Singular  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  almost  always  tli 
case,  that  factory  buildings,  in  the  construction  c 
wliich  the  greatest  care  should  he  taken,  ar 


* To  be  continued. 
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plannud  and  superintended  by  others  than  archi- 
tects; or,  if  an  architect  is  employed,  it  is  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  ornamental  design 
for  the  exterior  of  the  structure,  the  sizes,  heights, 
and  openings  being  furnished  him  by  the  pro- 
prietors or  engineer,  and  no  voice  being  given  him 
in  the  arrangement  of  any  other  part.  This  is  a 
serious  neglect,  and  one  likely  to  lead  to  such  acci- 
dents ns  the  recent  one  at  Lawrence.” 


HARTLEY  INSTITUTE  COMPETITION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Southampton  Town 
Council,  held  on  Wednesday,  the  8th,  Professor 
Donaldson’s  report  was  read,  the  pith  of  which 
wc  gave  in  our  last  number.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  all  the  designs  : — 


No.  1. — Fortuna  favet 
daces 

2.  — A device 

3.  — Nil  sine  labore 

4. — Fortiter 
. _ f Qiiello  \ same 

1 Questo  / author 
0. — The  Southern  Liver- 
pool 

7.  — A shield,  a second 

design,  same  de- 
vice as  31 

8.  — Utilitas  Fermitas 

9.  — Scientia 

10.  — Literature,  science, 

arts 

11. — Fit  via  vl 

12.  — I’ll  win  if  I can 

13. — V.R. 

N.— Success  to  South- 
ampton 
15. — Argonaut 
iC.— Multum  iu  parvo 
1~.— Desideratum 

18. — Volunteer 

19. — Comme  oa 

20.  — Amor  pab-iie  1 

21. — Spero  ' 


23.— Sigma 
21.— Perseverance 

25. — In  memoriam  (me- 

dicoval) 

26. — Truth 

27. — Silva 

28. — Prodesse  quam 

conspicl 

29  — In  memoriam  (Ita- 
lian) 

30.  — Spe 

31.  — Same  device  as  7 

32. — Arcliitccture  for 

I860 

33. — Lahore  et  honore 
31.— Utility 

35.  — Pramonstrator 

36.  — Utility 
3;.— MDCCCLX 

38. — Omega 

39. — Spes 

40.  — Res  non  t erba 

41. — Within  compass 

42.  — Ingennas  didicisse 

firlelitcr  artes 

43.  — III  nianus 
41.— Stella 


Tlie  ivferce  selected  the  following  .us  promi- 
nently deserving  of  notice,  and  estimated  them  at 
ithe  sums  attached : — 


an-  ■ No. 22. — Omnia  spero 


No.  1.5.— Argonaut j6'12,300 

19. — Comme  9a, 14,noo 

2').— Amor  pntria:  20,000 

28.— Prodesse  qnam  conspicl  ..  is.reu 

;il.— A shield 22,000 

33.  — Lahore  et  honore  17,700 

34. — Utility— an  inferior  design . 16,000 

40.— Res  noil  verba 20,000 

44. — Stella 8,000 


After  suggesting  that  the  authors  of  “Stella” 
iind  “Argonaut”  might  be  communicated  with, 
•lis  report  thus  concluded  : — 


" “The  authors  of  the  following  designs  evince  higli 
merit,  both  in  the  disposition  of  plan,  and  treatment  of 
-he  decorative  parts:— Nos.  7*,  is*,  16,  jg,  24*,  2.5,  31*. 
,12,  33*,  40*.  and  41*:  thosc  with  the  asterisk  attached 
■■leing  either  of  the  highest  class,  or  approximating  nearest 
o the  expenditure  of  8,000L” 


The  Committee,  in  their  report,  said: — 


“That  with  regard  to  the 


im  lermentioned  designs, 


io.  2.— Winged  Circle 

5.— Qucllo  Questo 
7 & 3.— A Sliield 

8.  — Utilitas  firmitas 

9.  — Scientia 

10.  — Literature,  Science, 

and  Arts 

11. — Fit  via  Vi 
15. — Argonaut 

IC.— Mulrum  in  parvo 
17. — Desideratum 
18- — Volunteer 
19.— Comme  ca 


No.  21. -Spero 

22.  — Omnia  Spero 

23. -Sigma 

24. — Perseverance 

25. — In  memoriam  (me- 

direval, 

27.— Silva 

33. — Labore  et  honore 

36. — Utility 

37. — MDCCCLX 
4(‘. — Res  non  verba 

43.  — In  manus 

44. — Stella 


■che  committee  suggest  to  the  Town  Council  that  the 
:-cs]gncrs  should  he  at  liberty  to  send  in  several  gnaran 
cees  from  competent  practical  persons,  and  who  will  un- 
;rertake  to  execute  a contract  to  carry  out  their  designs 
rsr  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  total  sum  of  8,0U0/. 
:ccconliiig  to  approved  speciftcations,  and  that  no  such 
iruaruiitee  shall  be  entertained  unless  it  shall  be  accom- 
iranicd  with  the  names  of  two  responsible  persons  willing 
I b bo  sureties  for  the  performance  of  such  contract.” 


. After  a long  discussion  it  was  resolved  that  the 
jfeport  should  be  printed  and  circulated,  and  the 
ihabject  deferred  till  the  ne.xt  meeting  of  Council. 


THE  SEWAGE  FOR  THE  SOIL. 

MR.  MECni’S  LECTURF.* 

I It  must  be  a very  strong  practical  conviction  by 
li7hich  Mr.  Alderman  Mecbi  is  actuated  iu  the 
•rersevcriiig — webad  almost  said  the  pertinacious — 
:;Giteration  of  his  views  as  to  the  vast  and  national 
opaportance  of  the  sewage  of  our  towns  to  the  soil 
adjoining  country  districts.  In  this  conviction, 
e e need  not  now  iuform  our  readers,  we  heartily 
ironcur;  the  views  we  have  long  entertained  on 
ii:iis  subject  are  thoroughly  well  known.  It  cannot 
nr  an  instant  be  supposed  by  any  one  who  has 
el  ell  considered  the  whole  subject,  that  our  new 


; * “ On  the  Sewage  of  Towns  as  it  affects  British  AgrU 
itilturc:  read  before  the  Central  Farmers’ Club,  London, 
iliebruary  6th,  i860.  By  Mr.  Alderman  Mechi.  With  a 
'popious  Appendix.  London  : printed  by  Jones  and  Caus- 
47,  Eastcheap,  and  14,  Pudding -lane.  I860.” 


sewerage  system  will  settle  this  great  question  as 
regards  even  the  metropolis  : it  will  do  no  such 
thing ; although  it  appears  to  be  a stop  in  advance, 
to  which  the  extension  of  the  metropolitan  house 
drainage  has  driven  the  public,  in  their  desperate 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  temporary  nuisance 
thereby  occasioned  in  the  river  and  the  sewers. 

It  was  a strange  and  stupid  proposal  to  get  rid 
of  that  nuisance  by  revertiijg  to  the  cesspool 
system,  the  permanent  evils  of  which  were  pre- 
cisely what  forced  the  public  into  the  extension  of 
house  drainage  itself,  as  the  half  doing,  at  le-ast, 
of  a work  which  was  essential  to  the  public  health. 
This  half-doing,  moreover,  has  had  the  further 
merit,  we  may  truly  say,  of  creating  such  a nui- 
sance, in  the  meantime,  that  it  has  forced  into 
notice  the  necessity  of  getting  the  other  half  of  it 
done  without  delay;  and  the  objections  to  the 
status  quo  are  about  as  rational  as  those  objections 
to  “ things  half  done  ” for  which  “ fools  and  chil- 
dren ” are  so  notorious  in  nursery  tactics.  True, 
the  most  long-headed  scarcely  see  their  way,  as 
yet,  to  the  full  doing  of  the  remaining  half  of  the 
work,- any  better  than  the  “fools  and  children;” 
but  that  there  is  a way,  and  that  it  must  and  tcill 
be  found,  the  best  informed  have  the  utmost  con- 
fidence. 

Jlr.  Alderman  Mechi’s  waj’,  like  that  of  his 
celebrated  chymical  friend,  Baron  liiebig,  has  been 
for  some  years  before  the  public;  and,  so  fur  as 
regards  the  mere  abstract  question  of  the  propriety 
and  advantage  of  returniug  the  sewage  to  the 
soil,  who  can  doubt  that  tlicy  are  essentially 
right  F The  only  question  is  how  to  get  them 
together.  In  the  first  place  “ the  stable  mind” 
is  not  yet  fully  prepared  for  the  advance  from  the 
stable  to  the  sewer.  “ If  the  money  value  of  the 
contents  of  our  sewers,”  as  Mr.  Mechi  remarks, 
“could  be  shown  to  the  British  farmer  in  bright 
and  glittering  heaps  of  sovereigns,  ho  would  grasp 
at  the  enormous  wealth,  and  make  great  efforts  to 
obtain  it;”  but,  as  it  is,  we  “have  not  seen  any 
practical  desire  or  effort,  on  the  part  of  British 
agriculture,  to  obtain  this  treasure” — in  the 
dirty  shape  of  sewage, — a shape,  after  all,  not 
so  “dirty”  as  that  in  which  the  glittering 
gold  itself  not  uiifreqncntly  reaches  the  pockets  of 
mere  money-grubbers. 

Then,  again,  comes  the  great  and  important 
question  of  liquid  versus  solid  e.xcreta.  Mr.  Mechi 
advocates  for  the  liquid  form  of  sewage,  hut  he 
has  not  every  one  with  him  on  that  point.  IVell 
authenticated  iustances  have  occurred,  both  of 
late  years  in  England,  and  for  many  ycar.s,  as  at 
Edinburgh,  in  which  the  diluted  sewage  of  towns 
has  been  found  to  fertilize  the  soil  to  a luxuriant 
and  almost  raitlc  extreme.  But  the  most  extensive 
experience  is  that  of  China,  iu  which  there  are 
either  no  sewers,  or  at  all  events  the  excreta  are 
removed  from  towns  in  the  undiluted  form,  as  is 
the  case,  too,  at  Paris.  Mr.  Mechi,  however, 
states  that  the  Parisian  manure  has  been  found 
too  strong  and  wasteful  in  this  form. 

Anotherquestion,wliichwehave  not  seen  started, 
but  which  assuredly  wilt  come  up,  and  perhaps  at 
an  inconvenient  time,  when  it  might  damage 
the  cause  of  the  disposal  of  town  manure  over  the 
soil  of  the  country,  and  which  had  better  therefore 
at  once  be  started  in  a friendly  spirit  towards  that 
end,  is  the  question  of  the  intluence  of  crops  reaped 
from  human  excreta  upon  human  life  and  health 
themselves.  It  is  well  known  that  sheep  will  not 
continue  to  eat  of  grass  produced  from  their  own 
manure ; — not  only  so,  but  that  certain  diseases 
arise  iu  cases  where  they  have  been  compelled  to 
do  so.  It  may  fairly  be  asked,  therefore,  whether 
grain  or  other  crops  reared  from  town  sewage  be 
wholesome  as  human  food : and,  at  all  events,  may 
not  a prejudice  arise,  at  a critical  time,  against  the 
extensive  use  of  towm  sewage,  on  the  basis  of  such 
a question?  Iu  considering  and  discussing  it, 
however,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
divers  ways  of  obviating  evil,  even  though  it  be 
liable  to  occur,  from  the  direct  human  consumption 
of  grain  ci'ops  manured  by  town  sewage.  Animal 
produce  could  he  manufactured  chielly  from  it, 
and  of  course  crops  (besides  grasses),  to  be  con- 
sumed by  such  animals.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  in  China,  which  teems  with  human 
life,  a large  proportion  of  the  soil  is  manured  with 
human  excreta  for  the  production  of  crops  which 
are  directly  consumed  as  human  food,  and  that  for 
3,000  years  the  land  there  has  been  cropped,  but 
never  exhausted,  either  in  its  own  fertility,  or  in 
the  human  life  sustained  by  it.  We  certainly 
know  much  less  on  this  subject  as  regards  China 
than  we  ought  to  know  ; and  it  is  very  desirable 
that  every  opportunity  should  be  embraced,  of 
access  to  the  country,  in  adding  to  our  know- 
ledge of  this  interesting  and  important  subject. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  returning  the 


sew’age  to  the  soil  is,  of  course,  the  question  of 
distance ; districts  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  may 
readily  be  reached,  however;  and  these  districts 
may  be  found  sufficient  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the 
sewage  of  the  respective  towns.  But  as  regards 
the  huge  metropolis,  still  the  question  remains 
one  of  no  little  difficulty;  and  we  are  all  well 
aware  that  one  attempt  to  make  use  of  its  sewage 
in  the  vicinity  was  a failure,  probably  chiefly  on 
account  of  this  very  vicinity  itself.  On  this  sub- 
ject Mr.  Mecbi  remarks  : — 

“Some  years  afo  a company  was  formed  to  pump 
sewage  from  the  Counter’s  Creek  Sewer  to  the  market 
gardens  at  Fulham.  This  was  like  ‘ carting  coals  to  New- 
castle,’ for  we  all  know  that  the  soil,  naturally  very  fer- 
tile, receives  annually,  per  acre,  from  so  to  iiiO  loads  of 
London  stable  dung,  which  is  hrouglit  back  free  of  cost 
for  carriage  by  the  carts  that  have  taken  the  vegetables  to 
London.  It  is  on  the  poor  soils,  beyond  this  influence, 
that  the  water  and  sewage  will  be  profitable.” 

In  the  very  interesting  and  important  lecture 
from  which  we  have  iu  this  and  previous  in- 
stances quoted,  Mr.  Mechi  gives,  in  support  of  bis 
view,  in  favour  of  sewage  as  it  flows  from  town 
sewers,  in  a diluted  form,  the  following  reasons — 

“ TU/iy  i/ie  Seu-iipe  Form  of  Application  is  the  most 
Prnftiihle.—  'Da.rQn  Liebig,  in  his  last  work,  page  267,  lays 
down  this  great  principle,  that ' the  action  of  a manuring 
agent  iu  a given  time  must  increase  in  proportion  as  its 
surface  increases.’  Now  you  have,  in  town  sewage,  a 
perfect  practical  illustration  of  this  principle.  The  food 
has  been  converted  into  its  original  elements  by  mastica- 
tion and  digei-lioii,  and  it  comes  to  your  field  dissolved  iiy 
water  and  comminuted  or  separated  by  frictional  action 
in  the  sewers.  It  sinks  into  the  soil  and  sub-soil  in  the 
only  condition  in  which  its  elements  can  he  seized  upon, 
and  condensed  on  its  surface,  by  each  granule  of  a well- 
cultivated  soil.  Compare  this  with  the  clumsy  dung- 
heap,  where  unseparated  masses  inaccessible  to  the  soil 
show  tlicmselves  for  years,  to  the  farmer’s  great  loss, 
thus  preventing  the  quick  return  so  essential  to  farming 
profit.” 

Tlicsc  few  desultory  remarks,  suggested  by 
Jlr.  Slechi’a  lecture,  we  may  appropriately  con- 
clude with  two  or  three  disjointed  extracts  from 
the  lecture  itself,  chiefly  as  regards  the  difficulties 
connected  with  farmers  and  sewage  companies  : — 

“ Farmers,  as  a body,  have  no  faith  in  liquid  manure, 
and  are  not,  probably,  aware  that  twelve  parts  out  of 
their  own  manure,  and  that  of  all  their  animals,  is  de- 
posited as  urine.  The  sheep-folding,  deprived  of  its  liquid, 
would  be  almost  worthless.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
only  way  to  remove,  or  overcome,  this  difficulty  will  be 
for  any  company  that  may  undertake  the  scheme,  to  show 
tlie  effects  of  the  town  sewage  on  small  plots  of  ground, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  through  which  their  pipes 
may  pass,  or  otherwise  offer  such  inducements  fur  trials 
as  may  tend  by  their  results  gradually  to  remove  this 
unprofitable  prejudice.  On  sloping  grounds  below  the 
reservoirs  it  might  flow  over  the  surface  as  in  ordinary 
irrigated  nreadows,  thus  saving  the  farmer  the  expense  of 
subterranean  iron  pipes.  No  one  can  reasonably  doubt 
that  the  great  want  of  British  agriculture  is  more  ma- 

“ Provided  an  abundant  supply  of  town  sewage  were 
annually  used,  it  would  be  impossible  to  exhaust  the 
soil  by  any  cropping : and  our  farra-lcases  might  be  a 
great  deal  shorter  than  they  arc  at  present.  The  gene- 
rality of  farms  are  now  only  manured  once  in  four  years. 
Such  a system  would  suit  farmers  of  limited  capital.  The 
only  excuse  for  treading  our  straw  under  foot,  and  con- 
suming onr  hay,  straw,  and  green  crops  on  the  farm,  is  to 
produce  manure  to  grow  the  cereals.  It  is  quite  clear 
that,  as  sewage  manure  contains  till  the  elements  ofeverif 
crop  that  can  be  grown,  we  need  no  longer  feed  out  oil- 
cake at  a loss,  or  pay  away  our  money  for  guano,  bones, 
blood,  and  other  manures.” 

“ Until  a change  is  eftected  in  the  agricultural  mind, 
sewage  companies,  formed  for  its  general  distribution, 
must  be  great  experiments.  As  such,  they  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  encouraged,  and  even,  probably,  subsi- 
dized,  by  the  towns,  for  the  first  few  years,  no  charge 
being  made  to  them  for  the  sewage.  In  course  of  time, 
when  the  operation  shall  have  resulted  in  good  dividends 
to  the  shareholders,  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  towns 
might  bear  an  equitable  relation  to  the  per  centage  of 
profit  realized  by  the  shareholders.  Except  by  such  an 
airangtment,  capital  will  not  be  advanced  for  such  com- 
panies, for  it  will  take  some  years  to  convince  Agriculture 
that  she  will  be  benefited  by  using  and  paying  for  town 
sewage.  If  landholders  desire  to  prevent  the  exhaustion 
of  their  soil  by  the  restoration  of  the  sewage,  they  must 
give  practical  evidence  of  that  desire,  by  taking  shares  in, 
or  giving  other  facilities  to,  any  public  companies  who 
will  devote  their  capital  to  such  an  object.  . . . Towns 
will  derive  a large  revenue  from  their  sewage;  but  that 
can  only  be  when  agriculturists  have  tested  its  value.  In 
order  to  induce  them  to  do  this  every  temptation  and  en- 
couragement must  be  offered  to  them,  and  to  those  com- 
pawies  who  propose  to  supply  them.” 

Last  but  not  least  in  importance  is  wbat  Mr. 
Mcchi  tells  us  of  the  actual  practical  aud  money 
profits  of  his  system  : — 

Influence  '.f  Scw'ipe  Mioiure  on  my  Ftinn  Profits.— 

T am  much  indebted  to  the  sewage  system  on  my  farm  in 
this  respect— fur  the  last  six  years  my  gain,  as  landlord 
and  tenant,  on  my  little  farm  of  170  acres,  has  been 
nearly  70(jf.  per  annum.  Even  this  last  year,  with  wheat 
at  42s.  per  quarter,  I have  gained  6(J0f.,  after  paying  every 
expense.  Of  course  much  of  this  benefit  has  arisen  from 
steam  power,  drainage,  deep  cultivation,  and  other  im- 
provements; but  the  liquified  manure  system  has  greatly 
contributed  to  this  result.” 


Rotax  Scottish  Academt. — At  a general 
meeting  of  the  academy,  held  on  Friday,  Mr. 
.John  Biillaiityne,  one  of  the  Associates,  was 
elected  to  the  degree  of  Academician. — 'Edinburgh 
Cov.rant, 
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ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  REBUILD- 

JNO  OF  THE  ITALIAN  OFERA  HOUSE, 

COVENT  GARDEN* 

II  has  been  already  stated  that  the  works  were 
commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1S57.  The  removal 
of  the  old  foundations  was  a work  of  great  tedious- 
ness and  difficulty,  and  as  the  day  of  opening  was 
even  then  hxed  for  the  15th  of  May  in  the  follow- 
all  were  most  impatient  to  see  the  con- 
clusion of  tho  excavation,  which,  however,  was  so 
long  delayed,  that  portions  of  the  foundations 
were  put  in  to  save  time  long  before  the  whole 
site  was  clear.  The  first  brick  was  laid  on  the 
23rd  of  September,  1857,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
end  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  that  the  whole 
site  was  available  for  the  energetic  prosecution  of 
the  works.  Almost  all  the  iron-work,  however, 
was  ordered  before  the  footings  were  completed, 
and  the  roof  was,  in  consequence,  furnished  and 
ready  for  fixing  before  the  building  was  more  than 
three  parts  up. 

Considering  the  unfavourable  period  of  the 
year,  and  the  risk  of  interruption  to  the  brick- 
layers by  rain,  it  was  resolved  to  try  to  obviate 
this  kind  of  delay,  if  possible.  Messrs.  Lucas, 
directly  the  matter  was  nuraed  to  them,  agreed  to 
furnish  all  their  men  with  complete  suits  of  water- 
proof clothing,  consisting  of  coat,  leggings,  and 
hood;  and  the  men,  while  working  on  tlic  walls  In 

this  black-hooded  costume,reininded  one  of  nothing 

so  much  as  the  story-book  pictures  of  familiars  of 
the  Inqxiisition.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that 
the  wails,  being  built  In  mortar,  could  not  be 
prudently  carried  up  during  seveie  rain,  and  the 
waterproof  contrivances  were,  therefore,  only  used 
very  occasionally.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  arrange- 
nients  fur  the  auditory  arc  quite  iiulependent  of 
the  external  walls,  and  the  boxes  and  corridors 
are,  in  fact,  a separate  structure  of  iron,  stone, 
and  wood,  erected  inside  the  chamber  formed  by 
the  many  walls  of  the  building.  For  reasons 
already  adverted  to,  it  was  resolved  to  use  iron 
for  this  portion  of  the  work  ; and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  wrought  iron  has  been  adopted  for 
almost  all  portions  of  the  construction  exposed  to 
danger  from  fire  and  severe  tensile  strains,  in 
consequence  of  its  presumed  advantages  over  cast 
iron  in  such  cases.  The  boxes  are  snjtpurtcd  by 
wrouglit-iron  cantilevers,  formed  of  two  pieces  of 
i iron  5x5  xj.  Theso  are  connected  together 
with  connecting  web-plates,  so  as  to  form  a double 

T,one  piece  serving  as  theupperflange,  and  half  the 

web  and  the  other  constituting  a lower  fiange  and 
the  completion  of  the  web.  A .‘•peclmen  beam  was 
m ,de  before  the  works  commenced,  and  carefully 
tested  by  actual  weights  before  its  application 
was  resolved  upon.  The  floor  of  the  corridor  is 
formed  of  3-iiieli  York  landings,  rubbed  on  b ith 
sides,  wliicli  thereby  form  at  small  expense  both 
floor  and  ceiling.  They  are  supported  on  rolled 
iron  joists,  eounccting  togetlier  the  cantilevers, 
before  described,  which  are  strongly  let  into  the 
wall  of  the  corridors,  and  liave  a point  of  support 
distant  rather  more  than  half  their  length  on 
cast-iron  columns  placed  at  the  backs  of  the  boxes. 
The  columns  arc  eighty  in  nuuiber,  in  sets  of  four, 
resting  on  each  other,  being  carried  np  from  the 
basement.  In  consequence  of  the  necessity  for 
the  cantilevers  to  pass  through  the  columns  at 
the  points  of  support,  the  top  of  each  column  is 
formed  into  a species  of  box,  through  which  the 
cantilevers  pass,  and  to  which  they  are  safely 
secured.  It  will  be  seen  that  as  the  columns  rest 
on  each  other  they  cannot  yield  to  siiperineuinbent 
weight.s  unless  their  foundations  give  way.  It 
^a,  therefore,  felt  to  be  a difficulty  tliab,  while 
the  walls  would  certainly  settle  (especially  when 
carried  np  so  rapidly),  the  columns  by  remaining 
ngid  and  unyuUiing  would  probably  cause  serious 
mconveiiience,  and  might,  by  altering  the  levels 
or  the  cantilevers  and  beams,  expose  them  to 
aggravated  cross  strains.  To  obviate  this  danger 
it  was  resolved  not  to  fix  the  iron  work  until  the 
walls  were  carried  up,  so  as  to  give  as  much  time 
as  could  be  allbrded  to  allow  them  to  settle.  It 
was  also  determined  to  make  the  boxes  forming 
the  heads  of  the  columns  rather  deeper  than  was 
necessary  The  bearing  was  then  brougbt  np  to 
the  right  height  by  their  filling  in  pieces  of  sheet- 
iron,  any  number  of  which  might  be  easily  with- 
drawn in  the  event  of  tlie  walls  settling,  and 
requiring  a corresponding  lowering  of  the  beams 
and  cantilevers.  It  is  satisfactory  to  add  that 
these  precautions  have  never  been  culled  into 
play  since  the  ironwork  was  fixed,  nor  has  any 
settlement  occurred,  as  far  as  1 know,  since  the 
completiun  of  the  building.  The  number  of  brick- 
layers fur  some  weeks  exceeded  a hundred,  and 


* J3y  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry.  See  page  85. 


the  number  of  workmen  of  all  classes  varied  from 
a small  body  at  the  comnienceineiit  to  as  many  as 
1,200  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  works. 
The  joiner’s  work  was  prepared  at  Messrs.  Lucas’s 
works,  at  Lowestoft ; and  all  the  principal  portions 
of  it  were  put  in  hand  at  the  same  time  that  the 
brickwork  was  commenced,  and  all  difficult  parts 
were  carefully  put  together  on  the  premises, 
then  and  there  carefully  taken  down,  marked, 
and  sent  to  London.  Thus  the  ceiling  over 
the  pit,  the  combined  curves  of  which  needed 
some  care  to  ensure  accuracy,  was  put  together 
and  temporarily  supported  in  Messrs.  Lucas’s 
yard  many  weeks  before  the  building  was  ready 
to  receive  it.  Owing  to  the  limited  space  occu- 
pied by  the  building,  the  site  of  the  Floral  Hall 
being  still  encumbered  by  ruins  whieh  there  bad 
been  no  time  to  clear  away,  much  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  finding  room  for  the  large  quan- 
tities of  materials  daily  required  ; and  when  the 
time  came  for  delivering  the  great  roof  girders, 
9G  feet  long,  U feet  deep,  and  weighing  17  tons 
each,  it  became  necessary  to  hire  a wharf  on 
which  they  might  be  stored  until  they  could  be 
received  and  fixed.  The  girders  were  divided 
into  halves  for  convenience  of  transit,  and  in 
that  form  were  eventually  brought  to  the  works. 
Considering  that  the  walls,  85  feet  high,  had  been 
carried  np  in  thirteen  weeks,  and  during  an  un- 
fiivourablc  time  of  year,  precautions  were  thought 
necessary  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  an  even 
distribulion  of  weight  upon  them,  which  was  ren-i 
dcred  the  more  necessary  from  the  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  roof 
before  adverted  to,  the  main  girders  had  not  only 
to  carry  their  own  weight  and  the  weight  of  the 
roof,  but  were  also  required  to  support  the  ceiling 
of  tae  auditory,  the  scenic  arrangements  over  the 
stage,  and  a complete  story  of  workshops.  In  the 
old  theatre  Sir  K.  Smirke  had  efleitually  provided 
for  distribution  of  weight  by  placing  two  wall  plates 
of  nearly  whole  timber  dimensions  along  the  walls; 
but  with  an  iruii  construction  this  resource  was 
of  course  unavailable,  while  the  iron  girder  was 
not  only  heavier  than  the  wooden  trnss,  but  was 
also  nearly  one-balf  further  apart  from  its  neigh- 
bour, thus  adding  in  every  way  to  the  necessity 
for  precaution  from  the  greater  concentration  of 
weight  on  certain  points.  The  mode  adopted 
was,  instead  of  using  wall  plates  of  wood,  to  carry 
up  twelve  courses  in  cement  and  hoop  iron,  form- 
ing  thereby  a wall  plate  of  brick  and  cement. 
Ibis  3 feet  of  wall  was  connected  wlili  the  external 
and  croas  wall  by  iron  ties  similar  in  character  to 
those  before  described,  and  from  it  six  more  courses, 
also  in  cement,  were  carried  up  to  tho  underside 
of  the  templates  which  receive  the  main  beams. 
These  are  of  stone,  -1  feet  hy  3 feet  9 inches,  and 
upon  them  are  fixed  cast-iron  plates,  2 inches 
thick,  carefully  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the  lower 
fl.inge  of  the  beams.  These  iron  plates  were 
I'oiind  very  useful  in  fixing  the  beams  in  tlieir 
places,  as  \vill  be  seen  presently.  The  opera- 
lion  of  hoisting  and  fixing  the  main  roof  gir- 
ders was  a matter  of  some  difficulty,  and  several 
modes  of  accomplishing  it  were  considei’ed.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  describe  shortly 
the  manner  in  which  those  great  metallic  piin- 
cipals,  each  weighing  17  tons,  or  more  than 
the  unfortunate  Big  Ben  of  Westminster,  were 
safely  fixed  in  their  places.  It  was  felt  that,  con- 
sidering the  greenness  of  the  walls,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  cross  walls,  a sudden  blow’,  from  any 
accident  in  hoisting  the  girders,  might  be  attended 
with  very  serious  consequences.  Moreover,  the 
length  of  the  girders  being  96  feet,  and  the  space 
between  the  walls  only  90  feet,  it  was  obvious 
that  they  could  only  be  hoisted  in  an  oblique 
position  if  raised  whole,  and  such  a course  would 
entail  great  difficulties  in  getting  them  into 
their  permanent  places,  on  the  top  of  the  building. 

It  was  consequently  determined  to  raise  them  in 
two  pieces,  in  which  condition  they  came  to  the 
works  as  before  stated,  and  to  rivet  them  too-e- 
ther  on  the  top  of  the  building.  In  a central 
position,  wlicre  tho  Proscenium  now  staiicU  a 
scafibld,  about  30  feet  by  20  feet,  was  raised 
and  lloored  over  at  the  same  level  as  the 
top  of  the  walls.  The  half  girders  were  then 
raised  and  placed  temporarily,  so  that  the  two 
ends  rested  on  tho  walls,  and  the  divided  centre 
portions  were  supported  on  the  scallbld,  which 
resembled  a gigantic  table.  Small  portable  forges 
were  then  supplied  on  the  scaftbld,  and  the  half 
girders  were  riveted  together  in  the  position 
desenbed,  the  wljole  operation  taking  about 
three  days  to  eflect.  The  girder  then  required 
to  be  moved  to  its  place,  and  room  made  for 
the  others.  Great  caution  was  used  in  moving 
the  girders,  in  order  to  avoid  exposing  them  to 
any  severe  cross  strains,  which  by  deranging 


their  parts  might  materially  injure  them.  It 
w’as  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  girders  should 
be  moved,  evenly  and  easily,  both  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  by  reason  of  the  state  of  the  walls. 
To  effect  this  a whole  timber  was  laid  upon  the 
wails,  longitudinally,  and  an  iron  rail  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  same.  Carriages,  with  flanged 
wheels  running  on  the  rails,  were  placed  under 
each  end  of  the  girder,  and  a very  moderate 
force  applied  to  the  carriages,  caused  the  great 
mass  to  move  along  the  walls  with  the  ease  and 
smoothness  required.  As  soon  as  a girder  was 
moved  from  the  scaffold  another  took  its  place, 
and  before  the  latter  was  riveted,  a third  was 
hoisted,  ready  to  occupy  the  scaffold  as  soon  as 
vacant.  Thus  the  three  operations  of  fixing, 
riveting,  and  hoisting,  were  all  pursued  together 
by  dirterent  gangs  of  men.  We  have  now  accom- 
panied the  girder  to  its  place,  but  we  have  not 
yet  seen  it  placed  in  its  permanent  resting- 
place,  to  do  which  without  a jar  to  the  walls,- 
and  with  perfect  accuracy,  was  an  operation 
requiring  some  delicacy.  As  the  whole  roof  is- 
so  connected  together,’ both  with  floor  beams- 
and  roof  principals,  all  of  which  were  made 
at  the  same  time  as  the  girders,  and  were  fitted 
to  them  to  the  l-20th  of  an  inch,  any,  even 
trifling,  inaccuracy  in  fixing  the  girders  would 
have  produced  serious  difficulties.  The  iron  bed- 
plates under  the  ends  of  the  girders  were  there- 
fore fixed  in  the  stone  templates  with  great  care; 
they  were  provided  with  a hole  through  them, 
under  the  centre  of  the  girders  tapped  for  a 2-in. 
screw,  and  a corresponding  hole  was  drilled 
through  tho  stone  template.  Several  courses  of 
the  brickwork  under  the  stone  template  were  also 
temporarily  left  out.  The  screw  was  then  intro- 
duced from  below,  and  passed  through  the  carriage 
under  the  end  of  the  girder,  which  was  carefully 
adjusted,  directly  over  the  screw.  The  carriages- 
were  then  removed,  and  the  girders  left  resting- 
upon  the  screws,  which  were  then  slowly  with-- 
drawn  from  below,  and  the  girder  finally  lowered, 
to  its  resting-place.  The  omitted  brickwork  was 
then  made  good,  and  the  fixing  was  complete  as 
far  as  the  main  girders  were  concerned.  Caro  was 
taken  not  to  surround  the  ends  of  the  girders 
with  bi-ickwoi'k,  but  to  have  them  free  and  suscep- 
tible of  being  painted  from  time  to  time.  The 
small  intermediate  roofr,  having  been  all  prepared 
befure,  were  next  fixed  with  great  rapidity,  and 
the  roofs  at  tho  ends  of  the  building  were  slated 
and  covered  in  before  the  girders  for  the  middle 
portion  were  even  hoisted, —the  whole  operation 
of  hoisting  and  fixing  the  girders  having  taken 
only  three  weeks.  The  floor-beiuus  between  the 
girders  over  the  auditory  were  likewise  soon  in 
their  places  ; they  ore  made  of  wvought-iron,  and 
carry  the  floor  of  the  workshops  and  the  ceiling  of 
the  theatre.  The  chancleiier  is  .supported  by  two 
iron  beams  supported  at  each  end  by  the  main 
trellis  girders.  It  is  worked  by  a crab,  aud  can 
be  raised  partially  into  the  workshops,  or  lowered 
to  the  floor  of  the  pit.  As  soon  as  the  floor  was 
completed,  as  described,  the  internal  works  of  the 
building  were  pushed  forward  as  much  as  possible,, 
and  the  interior  of  the  auditory,  which  was  at 
present  only  in  carcass,  began  soon  to  assume  its- 
present  shape.  It  being  naturally  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  employ  as  many  Inuids  as  possible, 
it  was  decided  not  to  allow  any  scaffold  to  be 
erected  from  the  ground,  but  to  construct  the 
ceiling  from  a platform  suspended  from  the  iron 
beams  of  the  roof  and  the  floor  in  the  same.  The 
platforoi  was  constructed  in  the  following  man- 
ner: — Rolls  of  wroiighturon,  1 inch  in  diameter, 
were  hung  down  from  the  beams  above,  where  the 
aperture,  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  would  ulti- 
mately be  formed.  From  this  point,  timber  beams, 
or  joists,  radiated  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel, 
each  beam  or  .spoke  being  supported  at  one 
end  by  one  of  the  iron  rods  above  alluded  to,  and 
the  other  end  being  curried  by  a rope  strongly 
fixed  to  the  beams  of  the  floor  above.  These 
radiating  beams,  thus  constructed,  formed  the 
supports  ot  a platform  on  which  the  necessary 
scaffold  was  erected  for  the  fixing  and  completion  of 
tbe  ceiling.  Tlio  latter  is  covered  with  Bielefeld’s- 
fibrous  slab,  which  has  been  extensively  used  at 
the  British  Museum.  It  was  fixed  in  large  slabs, 
about  12  feet  by  6 feet,  and  Is  i inch  thick.  Of 
course,  in  covering  the  ceiling,  it  became  necessary 
to  sliitt  the  ropes  supporting  the  scaffold  to  such 
positions  as  would  not  iuterf’ere  with  the  decora- 
tion, or  cause  unsightly  holes  to  be  made  through 
the  slabs.  Provision  was  accordingly  made  for 
tho  existence  of  some  boles  in  the  ceiling,  through 
which  the  ropes  might  pas."!,  not  only  during  the- 
progress  of  the  work,  but  also  at  any  future  time- 
when  repairs  or  redecoration  might  bo  necessary,. 
The  holes,  twenty-four  in  number,  are  placed  at 
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the  joints  of  tbe  fibrous  slabs,  and  are  concealed 
in  the  finisiied  ceiling  by  plugs  let  down  and  re- 
movable from  the  floor  above,  so  that  ropes  may 
be  at  any  time  lowered  through  them,  and  a scaf- 
fold formed  with  facility,  and  at  slight  expense, 
whenever  required.  The  form  of  the  ceiling  is  as 
follows: — Over  tbe  pit  is  a flat  dome,  65  feet 
1 inch  diameter,  and  7 feet  2 inches  high : this 
rests  upon  four  elliptical  arches,  63  feet  7 inches 
span,  with  pendeutives.  The  ceiling  over  the 
main  gallery  is  flat,  and  the  two  side  galleries  or 
steps  are  covered  with  arched  ceilings,  following 
the  shape  of  the  elliptical  arches  supporting  the 
dome.  The  dome  is  formed  of  purlieus  in  two 
thicknesses,  circular  in  plan,  aud  hung  dowu  from 
the  floor  above  by  wronght-iron  rods.  The  purlieus 
carry  ceiling  joists  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The 
arch  nearest  to  the  stage  is  10  feet  from  the 
; curtain,  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  a sound 
j reflector  over  the  foot-lights  and  the  projecting 
I piece  of  the  stage  from  which  the  principal  artistes 
commonly  sing.  The  reflector  is  curved,  and 
follows  the  form  of  a parabola.  It  displays  for 
its  ornamentation  a bas-relief,  designed  by  Signor 
Monti,  representing  tbe  ancient  and  modern 
drama,  with  a likeness  of  her  Majesty  in  profile 
between  the  two  subjects.  The  box-fronts  were 
also  designed  by  the  same  artist,  and  are  executed 
in  the  new  combination  of  canvas  and  plaster, 
which  Mr.  Owen  Jones  has  largely  used,  and  has 
lately  introduced  to  the  notice  of  this  Institute. 

The  decorations  of  the  interior  were  for  the 
most  part  carried  out  under  the  personal  direc- 
tions of  Mr.  Gye,  assisted  by  Signor  Monti,  only 
a small  portion  of  the  original  designs  for  this 
portion  of  the  work  having  been  carried  into 
effect.  The  whole  of  tlie  operations  connected 
M’ith  the  ceiling,  such  as  flxing  the  carpenters’ 
work, ^fixing  and  painting  the  fibrous  slab,  and 
fastening  the  enrichinents  in  their  places,  were 
carried  on  from  the  suspended  scaffold,  and  during 
tliis  time  the  works  below  were  being  pushed  on 
with  all  despatch.  The  foundation  walls  under 
the  pit  were  built,  tlie  iron  columns  and  canti- 
1 levers  for  the  boxes  were  fixed,  and  carpenters, 

! masons,  smiths,  painters,  decorators,  and  gilders, 

; jostled  eacli  other.  Indeed,  the  interior  of  the 
1 theatre  at  this  time  presented  an  epitome  of  the 
: building  trade,  almost  every  handicraft  having  its 
numerous  representatives,  wliile  the  placards  in 
■ the  streets,  announcing  in  largo  letters  the  15th 
I of  May  as  the  day  of  opening,  were  calculated  to 

< cause  all  concerned  the  greatest  anxiety.  In  de- 
i signing  the  construction  of  the  floor  to  the  pit,  a 

< question  arose  wbicli  determined  its  general 
L character.  With  a view  to  render  the  theatre 
; applicable  to  all  possible  purposes,  it  appeared  to 
1 be  an  advantage  to  possess  the  power  of  raising  or 
I lowering  the  floor  if  required.  On  sucli  occasions 
: as  public  dinners,  bals  masques,  Ac.,  it  is  obvious 
1 that  such  a facility  might  prove  very  advan- 
t tageous.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  support 
t the  floor  on  trussed  timber  beams,  2 feet  3 inches 
- deep,  resting  on  cast-iron  columns.  These  columns 
1 have  split  heads,  resembling  a musician’s  tuning- 
1 fork.  By  the  adoption  of  this  form,  the  trussed 

i floor-beams  can  be  lowered  into  the  columns  their 
' own  depth,  whenev’er  required,  a number  of  pack- 
I ing-pieces  Ailing  up  the  cavity  in  the  top  of  the 
( colunin  if  it  be  desired  to  retain  the  beams  at 
;i  anj'^  particular  height-  An  instance  of  the  con- 
V veiiiencc  of  being  able  to  alter  the  position  of  the 
1 pit  floor  was  shown  soon  after  the  opening  of  the 

I house.^  From  some  misconception,  the  stage  had 
1:  been  fixed  9 inches  too  high,  aud  the  occupants  of 
f the  front  rows  of  stalls  had  an  impaired  view  of 
t the  performers  m consequence.  During  the  recess, 
t the  front  portion  of  the  pit  floor  was  raised  9 

II  inches,  so  as  to  occupy  its  proper  relative  position 

I to  the  stage,  and  the  inconvenience  was  at  once 
0 obviated.  VV'hile  tbe  works  above  described  were 

ii  in  progress  the  stage  was  in  active  prepara- 
t'tion.  Mr.  Beverley,  the  distinguished  artist, 
'\was  consulted  as  to  its  general  arrano’ement 
a and  mode  of  working,  and  the  practical  realiza- 
titiou  of  lus  views  was  confided  to  the  expe- 
ririencedhandsofMr.  Sioinan,  who  has  been  so  Ion? 

(:( connected  with  the  theatre,  and  whose  reputation 

II  111  such  matters  is  so  well  established.  Tbe  prosce- 
n mum  columns  are  an-aiiged  to  slide  on  wheels,  so 
fcas  to  expand  or  contract  the  opening  when  desired. 
TThe  grooves  so  commonly  used  for  the  support  of 
tithe  scenes  are  entirely  done  away  with,  it  being 
ciconsulered  that  their  undoubted  convenience  is 
ffimore  than  counterbalanced  by  their  attendant 
didisadvantages,  and  more  particularly  by  the  oh- 
V/Stacles  they  afford  to  'the  formation  of  a grand 
qopen  scene  embracing  the  whole  extent  of  the 
s[  stage.  The  back  scenes  are  of  single  sheets  of 
'■tcaiivas,  lowered  from  the  top,  and  secured  to 
^rollers  resting  ultimately  upon  the  main  beams  of. 


the  roof.  The  side  scenes  and  set  pieces  are  fixed 
to  the  wing  ladders  behind  which  the  side  gas- 
lights for  lighting  the  stage  are  placed.  Tlie 
wing  ladders  being  unattached  to  anything  above, 
the  artist  is  enabled  to  place  large  set-pieces,  such 
as  trees,  rocks,  houses,  &c.,  against  them  and  still 
preserve  the  total  height  of  the  stage,  while  they 
are  so  constructed  that  they  may  be  moved  com- 
pletely across  the  stage.  The  upper  pieces  of 
scenery,  known  technically  as  borders,  are  of 
somewhat  novel  construction.  Owing  to  the  great 
size  of  the  stage,  it  was  desired  to  possess  tbe 
power  of  using  it  to  its  greatest  width,  especially 
tor  out-door  scenes,  and  I may  perhaps  mention 
some  of  the  scenery  in  “ Dinoruh  ” as  instances  of 
how  admirably  Mr.  Beverley  can  use  his  opportu- 
nities ; but  borders  to  suit  such  extended  scenes 
would  be  useless  for  those  of  a more  limited 
description,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  a double 
set  of  scenes,  it  was  resolved  to  make  the  borders 
in  three  pieces — a centre  and  two  wings;  the 
latter  being  so  arranged  as  to  slide  forward  and 
back,  so  as  to  form  an  arch  of  any  required 
diameter.  There  are  two  sets  of  flies,  each  b feet 
wide,  from  which  the  machinery  is  worked,  and 
there  are  recesses  on  each  side  of  the  stage  to 
receive  the  scenery  not  in  use.  One  of  these 
recesses  is  occupied  by  a powerful  organ,  often 
used  as  an  auxiliary  in  operatic  performances. 

The  painting-room  occupies  the  ordinary  posi- 
tion at  the  back  of  the  stage  ; but  as  the  floor  is 
carried  by  a trellis  girder  of  tbe  same  descrip- 
tion as  those  supporting  the  roof,  the  stage  is 
enabled  to  extend  entirely  under  the  painting- 
room  without  interrujition  from  walls  or  columns. 
The  painting-room  is  90  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide, 
and  50  feet  high  in  its  highest  jiart.  It  coufains 
several  painting  frames  of  different  sizes,  hung  in 
pulleys,  fixed  to  the  walls,  and  furnished  with 
counter-bulance  weights.  The  frames  are  con- 
trived to  slide  downwards  through  the  floor,  so 
that  the  artist  can  readily  gain  access  to  any  part 
of  tbe  canvas  be  may  desire,  without  leaving  the 
floor  of  tbe  painting-room.  There  is  a large  sky- 
light in  the  roof,  and  the  floor  is  furnished  with 
traps  to  admit  of  moving  scenery  to  or  from  the 
stage  below.  The  scenes  being  necessarily  often 
of  very  large  size,  owing  to  the  great  dimensions 
of  the  stage,  slits  are  provided  in  the  stage  floor 
under  those  already’  described  in  the  floor  of  the 
painting-room,  so  that  the  scenes  may  he  lowered 
even  as  far  as  the  basement,  if  required.  Under 
the  floor  of  the  painting-room  are  fixed  the  con- 
trivances for  simulating  the  noise  of  thunder, 
rain,  and  the  like ; and  the  great  bell,  wljose 
mournful  notes  have  sounded  the  knell  of  so  many 
a disconsolate  tenor,  is  fixed  in  the  same  position. 
I'he  new  theatre  being  intended  to  be  used  prin- 
cipally in  summer,  it  was  not  considered  necessary 
to  do  much  in  the  way  of  warming,  as  far  as  tlie 
opera  season  was  concerned ; but  with  a view  to 
its  occupatiou  in  the  winter,  as  is  now,  in  fact,  the 
case,  some  artificial  means  of  warmth  were,  never- 
theless, required.  A chamber  is  consequently' 
placed  under  the  pit,  sutficiently  low  to  admit  of 
the  lowering  operation  before  described,  in  wliich 
hot-water  pipes,  heated  from  an  apparatus  under 
the  grand  staircase,  arc  fixed : an  air-grating 
round  the  pit,  allows  the  heated  air  to  escape  into 
tlie  house.  The  principal  exit  for  the  heated  and 
vitiated  air  is  through  the  aperture,  10  feet  wide, 
over  the  chandelier ; above  which  there  are  open- 
ings into  tile  external  atmosphere.  There  are  air- 
valves  to  the  b >xes  over  the  doors,  and  a number 
of  small  holes  are  drilled  in  tlie  risers  of  the  gal- 
lery seats,  giving  a passage  for  the  air  from  the 
hulls  and  corridors  to  the  chandelier,  hut  not  in 
sufticient  quantities  at  any  one  place  to  create  a 
draught.  There  are  also  air-flues  in  the  corridors 
and  ill  the  crush-room,  to  carry  off  the  products 
of  combustion  from  the  luiraorous  gas-lights ; 
and  tliere  are  outlets  into  the  roof  from  the  side 
galleries.  None  but  these  simple  expedients  for 
ventilation  are  adopted,  experience  having,  1 
think,  shown  that  most  elaborate  systems  of  ven- 
tilation are  liable  to  failures,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, in  proportion  to  their  greater  or  less 
elaboration.  A copious  supply  of  water  is  of 
course  one  of  the  first  essentials  in  a theatre,  as 
a precaution  against  fire;  for  it  is  clear  that, 
if  a fire  is  to  be  resisted  suceessl'nlly,  it  must 
be  so  within  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  as 
after  that  time  the  body  of  flame  would  be  so 
vast  as  to  defy  all  control.  The  precautions 
sometimes  provided  of  iron  curtaius,  and  the 
like,  are  of  questionable  value,  as  when  most 
wanted  they  are  seldom  available,  or  in  order; 
and  the  only  valid  precaution  appears  to  be  to 
provide  plenty  of  cocks,  with  a high  pressure 
water  supply,  in  all  parts  of  the  building.  At 
Covent-garden  there  are  twenty-five  of  these 


cocks,  supplied  from  cisterns  in  the  roof,  capable 
of  containing  12,000  gallons.  The  main  cistern  is 
placed  over  the  stage  stair,  in  the  north-west  cor- 
ner, towards  Hart-street ; and,  in  order  to  secure 
a constant  supply  in  case  of  fire,  the  cistern  is 
divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  smaller  of 
which  supplies  the  closets,  sinks,  and  taps,  of  the 
house,  while  the  larger  is  entirely  reserved  for  the 
supply  of  the  fire-cocks,  at  high  pressure.  The 
supply  to  the  cistern  is  so  arranged  that  not  a 
drop  of  water  can  find  its  way  into  the  smaller 
compartment  until  the  larger  is  full  to  over- 
flowing. As  long,  therefore,  as  there  is  any’  water 
in  the  closets,  &c.,  it  is  certain  that  the  fire-cocks 
are  charged ; and  if  by’  any  chance  the  supply 
should  run  short,  the  inconveniences  would  be  at 
once  felt  and  remedied.  It  may  possibly  be  re- 
membered, that  when  the  theatre  was  opened  to 
the  public  on  the  15th  May,  1858,  the  tympanum 
of  the  portico  was  not  built,  and  the  removal  of 
the  scaftbld  at  this  part  of  the  building  was  not 
completed  until  the  afternoon  of  the  opening  day. 
It  hud  been  intended  not  to  have  attempted  the 
erection  of  the  portico  until  the  next  year,  but 
considering  the  inconvenience  and  interruption  to 
tlie  business  of  tbe  theatre  that  might  be  expected 
by  a renewal  of  the  works  at  the  principal  entrance, 
Messrs.  Lucas  were  asked,  as  late  as  March,  1858, 
whether  they  would  then  undertake  to  erect  the 
portico,  tbe  columns  of  which  arc  36  feet  high,  and 
38  inches  diameter,  before  the  15th  May,  leaving 
the  tympamiui  only  to  be  added  afterwards.  This 
they  consented  to  do;  and  on  the  27th  March  tbe 
order  was  given  to  proceed.  On  the  22nd  April 
the  last  capital  was  set,  and  the  last  stone  of  the 
architrave  was  fixed  complete  on  the  8th  May,  just 
one  week  before  the  opening  of  the  theatre, 
although  the  ground  at  the  theatre  was  now  so 
crowded  that  every  stone  had  to  be  worked  at  the 
wharf  in  Lambeth. 

The  satisfaction,  however,  of  all  concerned  in 
the  erection  of  this  work  was  damped  by' a very 
sad  occurrence.  Tlie  mason  (Mr.  Caiger)  in  charge 
of  the  work  under  the  contractor’s  principal  fore- 
man of  masons  (Mr.  Hatfield)  met  with  his  death 
on  the  very  day  of  tlie  completion  of  his  work. 
He  had  been  promised  a present  contingent  upon 
his  exertions  being  crowned  with  success,  and 
after  setting  the  last  stone,  was  stepping  back  to 
contemplate  his  work  with  natural  satisfaction, 
when  he  took  one  step  beyond  the  scaffold,  from 
wliich  he  I'ell  in  an  instant  and  met  liis  death  on 
the  spot.  Looking  to  the  unavoidable  dangers  of 
building  and  other  peaceful  occupations,  I am  not 
sure  that  we  always  do  justice  to  the  courage  and 
determination  so  omiiieiitly  displayed  by  our  arti- 
sans, or  always  sufficiently  remember  the  sacrifices 
and  suft'erings  by  which  tbe  battles  of  science  are 
won. 

After  the  portico  was  completed,  iron  beams 
were  fixed  over  the  space  between  the  front  wall 
and  tbe  colonnade,  a beam  being  placed  across  each 
column.  At  the  close  of  the  season  a platform  of 
scaflbkling  was  formed  upon  the  iron  beams,  and 
the  tympanum  carried  up  entirely  from  the  same; 
the  space  thus  formed  being  converted  into  a prac- 
tising room,  71'  feet  by  l-l  leet,  over  the  portico, 
and  entered  from  the  back  of  the  theatre  gallery. 

In  fitting  up  the  interior  of  the  auditory  it 
was  resolved  to  allow  to  each  spectator  a more 
liberal  share  of  room  than  bad  formerly  been  the 
case,  and  the  consequence  of  course  is  that  the 
actual  number  of  persons  accommodated  suffers  a 
corresponding  dimiiiution.  When  the  theatre  is 
used  for  the  opera,  the  number  of  spectators, 
comfortably  seated,  amounts  to  2,300;  but  when 
otherwise  fitted,  3,000  or  more  visitors  can  be 
easily  accommodated. 

There  were  many  sub-contractors  employed  by 
Messrs.  Lucas  for  various  parts  of  the  work,  and 
all  exhibited  tbe  most  praiseworthy  anxiety  to 
complete  their  w’ork,  and  enable  faith  to  be  kept 
with  tbe  public  by  02}ening  the  theatre  on  the 
day  named  from  the  commencement.  Where  all 
did  well,  1 feel  a selection  miglit  seem  invidious, 
and  as  the  names  of  all  concerned  wei’c  published 
in  the  Builder,  1 shall  not  do  more  here  than 
allude  to  tbe  clerks  of  works,  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Miller,  and  tbe  foreman  of  Messrs.  Lucas  in 
charge  of  the  works,  Mr.  Clemence,  w’hose  zeal 
aud  ability,  evinced  under  most  trying  circum- 
stances, deserve  s^jeeial  recognition.  With  this  I 
jiropose  to  close  my  description,  and  hope  the 
institute  will  excuse  me,  if  I have  trespassed  too 
long  upou  their  attention. 


WETMorra  Town  Suevetor. — We  have  re- 
ceived some  animadversions  on  the  town  council 
of  Weymouth,  in  respect  of  their  views  as  to  this 
appointment,  but  we  cannot  deal  with  men’s 
motives  on  mere  assertion. 
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THE  BUDGET. 

The  proposed  treaty  with  France,  and  altera' 
tion  in  home  taxes,  if  confirmed,  will  g^ve  n 
great  stimulus  to  many  branches  of  trade.  Our 
iron  masters,  machine-makers,  and  makers  of 
pottery,  will  at  once  find  new  markets  of  the  most 
extensive  kind.  Many  will  remember  the  an.xiety 
that  was  shown  in  France  on  the  occasion  of  the 
international  exhibition  to  obtain  the  cheap  wares 
of  Minton,  Copeland,  and  others. 

The  reduction  of  the  timber  duties  will  pro- 
mote activity.  The  duties  it  is  proposed  shall 
stand : — 


Timber,  or  wood,  not  being  deals,  battens, 
boards,  staves,  handspikes,  oars,  lathwood, 
or  other  timber,  or  wood  sawn,  split,  or 
otherwise  dressed,  except  hewn,  and  not 
being  timber,  or  wood  otherwise  charged 

with  duty,  the  load  of  50  cubic  feet 0 

Of  and  from  British  possessions the  load 

of  50  cubic  feet  0 

Heals,  battens,  boards,  or  other  timber,  or 
wood  sawn,  or  split,  and  not  otherwise 
charged  with  duty,  the  load  of  50  cubic  feet  0 

Of  and  from  British  possessions the  load 

of  50  cubic  feet  0 

Planed,  or  otherwise  dressed,  or  prepared  for 
use,  and  not  particularly  enumerated,  or 
otherwise  charged  with  duty,  for  every  100/. 

'■•line 5 

Of  and  from  British  possessions,  for  every  lOO/. 
value 5 


A more  important  change  still,  however,  will 
be  worked  by  the  proposal  made  in  the  following 
words ; — 


“ That  on  and  after  the  1st  of  July,  i860,  all  duties  of 
excise  on  paper,  button-hoard.  milUboard,  paste-board, 
and  scale-board,  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  all 
tlrawbacks  and  allowances  in  respect  thereof,  shall  cease 
and  be  repealed.” 


the  observations  we  have  made  at  different  times 
on  the  subject,  tliat  the  Architectural  Photo- 
graphic Association  is  not  yet  thoroughly  carrying 
out  what  we  believe  to  be  its  mission  j but  we 
may,  nevertheless,  safely  commend  the  present 
exhibition  to  notice  as  an  interesting  collection, 
offering  for  selection,  at  a small  cost,  some 
valuable  subjects. 

Mr.  Lightly,  who  is  acting  as  honorary  secretary, 
or  Mr.  Moody,  the  curator,  will  give  any  informa- 
tion that  may  be  desired. 


This  tax  has  long  been  a blot  on  our  intelligence- 
AVe  have  taxed  ourselves,  on  one  hand,  to  assist 
tiic  spread  of  education,  and  we  imposed  a ta.v,  on 
the  other,  to  cramp  these  endeavours  and  limit 
the  extension. 


ARCHITECTFRAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

We  have  already  classified  the  505  pliotograpli.s 
now  in  the  Conduit-street  Gallery  ns  waiting 
selection  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, the  object  of  which  is,  as  set  forth  by  the 
committee : — 


I collection  of  such  photographs  for  the 


1.  To  procure  and  supply  to  subscribers  photographs 
of  architectural  works  of  all  countries, 

2.  To  form 
association. 

3.  And  in  any  other  maimer  to  render  the  art  of  photo- 
grapliy  .serviceable  to  the  promotion  of  the  knowledge  of 
architecture,  and  to  the  roiiuiremeats  of  the  profession.” 

The  specimens  are  marked  with  a numerical 
v.ilue  as  on  previous  occasions,  and  subscribers  are 
able  to  select  any  subjects,  of  which  the  values, 
added  together,  shall  not  exceed  50  j and  for  every 
5 beyond,  a small  sum  is  paj-able  in  addition. 
Thus,  of  Mr.  Fenton’s  English  views,  and  tlie.se 
are  amongst  the  best,  the  numerical  value  of 
each,  mounted,  being  18,  three  may  be  bad  for 
each  guinea’s  subscription.  The  “West Porch  of 
Lichfield  Cathedral”  (308)  is  an  admirable  speci- 
men. Many  of  the  English  views  are  exceed- 
ingly good.  Mr.  Melbuish’s,  for  ox.ample,  “ The 
West  End  of  Tintern  Abbey”  (31‘J),  and  “The 
West  Doorway  of  Rochester  Cathedral  ” (325), 
in  particular.  Sir.  Bedford,  too,  has  several 
capital  photographs.  Amongst  these  we  must 
point  to  one  which  is  very  remarkable  if  examined 
with  a strong  glass  (475),  Hie  photograph  of  the 
celebrated  monumental  brass  of  Bishop  Burcliardus 
De  Serken”(13l7),  and  “John  dc  Mill”  (1350) 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

TUE  GOLD  MEDAL. 

A SPECIAL  general  meeting  of  the  members  was 
held  on  Monday  evening,  the  13th  instant, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell,  R.A.,  president,  in  the  chair, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  recommendation  of 
the  council  with  respect  to  the  award  of  the  Royal 
Medal,  the  silver  medals,  and  other  prizes  of  the 
Institute  for  the  year  1859;  and  their  recom- 
mendation with  reference  to  the  medals  for  the 
year  1S60. 

The  council  recommended  that  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  be  presented  (provided  the  sanction  of  her 
Majesty  be  obtained)  to  Mr.  Sydney  Sinirke,  R.A. 
The  recommendation  of  the  council  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  report  of  the  council  stated  that  two  essays 
and  one  set  of  draw'ing.s  had  been  received  in 
competition  for  the  Medal  of  the  Institute  and 
the  Soane  Medallion.  One  of  the  essays,  signed 
“ Hope,”  was  on  the  genius  of  V.'inbrugh  j the 
second,  inscribed,  “ He  that  hewed  wood  afore, 
out  of  the  thick  trees,  was  known  to  bring  it  to  an 
excellent  work”  (Ps.  Ixxiv.,  6),  on  woodwork  of 
the  Mcdiicval  period.  The  latter  was  accompanied 
by  a remarkalde  series  of  pen-and-ink  sketches. 
While  admitting  the  excellence  of  the  sketches, 
the  council  e.vpressed  regret  that  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  essay,  apparently  from  want  of  time, 
prevented  them  from  recommending  the  award 
of  the  Institute  Medal  to  the  author  of  it,  and 
suggested  some  honorary  acknowledgment.  After 
considerable  discussion,  and  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  the  Institute  Medal  be  awarded  to  the 
authoi-  of  the  essay  (which  was  lost),  a Med.al  of 
Merit  was  voted. 

On  opening  the  letter  accompanying  the  essay 
it  was  found  to  be  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street. 

For  the  otlier  essay  and  the  design  no  award 
was  made. 

The  subjects  for  which  essays  and  drawings  arc 
to  bo  invited  were  settled,  and  will  be  duly 
advertised. 

Mr.  C.  Fowler,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr. 
Papworth,  Mr.  Rowe,  Mr.  John  Billings,  Mr. 
Jennings,  Jlr.  Mylne,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Ronmieu,  Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson,  Mr.  .Sancton 
Wood,  Mr.  Haywood,  Mr.  Marrable,  and  others, 
took  part  In  the  discussion. 


will  be  shortly,  we  shall  hope  to  see  some  frosh 
material  for  its  manufacture  hit  upon,  or  the  con- 
sumer will  probably  benefit  loss  than  should  be 
the  case. 


ENAMELLED  PIPES  AND  UTENSILS. 

The  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
large  towns,  and  the  best  and  most  economical- 
means  for  effecting  so  desirable  an  object  as  tbe- 
presorvation  of  the  public  health,  arc  questions  foi* 
the  grave  attention  of  those  to  whom  the  interests- 
and  social  comfort  of  the  rate-paying  public  are- 
delegated.  Various  plans  for  conveying  pure 
water  from  reservoirs  through  towns  and  inter 
dwellings  Lave  been  tried  -with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess. As  bearing  on  tins,  wc  notice  an  invention, 
which  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Paris,  for  tin’ 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  evils  .arising  from  poison 
in  water  conducted  through  lead  pipes,  and  the 
impurities  which  are  constantly  accumulating  in 
iron  ones ; and  also  the  breakages  to  which  earth 
enware  tubes,  otherwise  desirable  for  this  pur- 
pose, are  liable.  The  invention  consists  in  the 
preparation  of  a fused  glass,  or  enamel,  applied  to- 
the  surface  (externally  and  internally)  of  iron 
tubes,  which  are  thus  encased.  The 'enamel  is- 
incorporated  with  the  iron  while  it  is  at  nearly  a 
white  heat.  Messrs.  Allsopp  & Sons,  the  brewers, 
we  are  informed,  have  adopted  these  enamelled 
tubes  for  conveying  their  water,  for  brewing, 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  new  premises  ai> 
Burton-on-Trent.  The  invention  is  also  applied 
as  a coating  for  the  surface  of  vessels  used  for 
culinary  and  other  domestic  purposes.  As  a sub- 
stitute for  earthenware  for  the  use  of  prisons^ 
public  asylums,  and  workhouses,  it  is  urged  that 
it  has  adviiiitngcs.  The  works  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  article  are  carried  on  by  the  Ikiteufe 
Enamel  Comp-aiiy  at  Birmingham. 


CERAMIC  WOOD. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Martin,  of  Barnes,  has  patented  a 
plastic  material,  resembling  wood  in  its  finished 


state.  It  may  readily  be  moulded  by  pre.ssure 
uids  of  anv  form  • it  n.linitu  r,P 


the  Cathedr.al  at  Lubeck,  made  from  a rubbing  by 
Mr.  John  Christopher.  The  original  is  12  ft. 
long  by  6ft.  1-Jin.  wide.  Amongst  Mr.  Cocke’s 


o - Cocke’s 

specimens  (3G6)  should  be  be  looked  at, " Durham, 
from  the  River,”  fo?,  being  by  the  instantaneous 
process,  the  ripple  is  exhibited  in  a way  we  have 
never  before  seen. 

Going  to  France,  Bisson  has  an  admirable  set 
notice  for  c.xample  (50)  “ The  Western  Portal  of 
Rouen  Cathedral.” 

The  views  of  Jerusalem,  by  Robertson  and 
Beats,  appear  to  be  new,  and  this  cannot  be  said 
of  all  the  collection.  115,  “ Part  of  Old  Walls  of 
the  Temple,”  the  “ Wailing  Place”  of  the  Jews; 
and  (IIG)  “A  general  view  from  Mount  Scopus,” 
are  particularly  Interesting.  Professor  Doualdson 
has  already  given  sufficient  praise  to  the  specimens 
from  Rome,  indeed  so  much  so  that  one  corre- 
spondent “ E.  II.”  has  addressed  a communic.atioii 
to  us,  accusing  the  Professor,  good-temperedly,  of 
making  his  lecture  on  photography  a cover  to  an 
attack  on  mediaival  in  favour  of  classical  styles. 

The  photographs  by  Ponti,  from  North  Italy, 
although  of  very  interesting  subjects,  arc  neither 
60^  good  in  colour,  nor  so  true  in  focus,  as  they 
might  be.  We  need  not  tell  those  who  have  read 


into  moulds  of  any  form  : it  admits  of  "carvin 
cutting  to  any  extent  required;  may  with  facility 
be  glass-papered  ; and  will  receive  the  highest 
French  polish. 

Tlie  material  is  in  great  part  composed  of 
fibrous  pulp  of  as  long  a description  as  possible 
(to  which  it  owes  its  strength),  which  is  worked 
together  with  resinous  and  gelatinous  gums,  acted 
upon  (‘hemically,  and  as  ne.arly  to  imitate  the 
nature  of  wood  as  possible. 

The  inveiitorsays,— “It  is  unlike  all  the  ordinary 
descriptions  of  moulded  papier  nuichd  or  carton 
pierre,  as  it  contains  no  earthy  or  non-fibrous 
substance  in  order  that  it  may  bo  made  to  take 
a fine  impression,  and  to  this  it  in  a great  measure 
owes  its  strength  and  the  facility  with  which  it 
may  be  carved  and  finished,  and  rendoi-s  it  suit- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  many  articles  to  which 
other  dcscrijitions  of  plastic  materials  could  not  be 
applied  , and,  at  the  same  time,  from  articles  made 
from  it  being  homogeneous  throughout,  they  do 
not  chip  with  a blow,  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary 
moulded  ornamented  papier  macbc  articles,  which 
are  faced  over  with  a weak,  readily-moulded  mate- 
rial, in  order  to  take  an  impression.” 

It  was  while  engaged  in  experimenting  with 
various  woods,  with  a view  to  their  conversion 
into  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  that  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  Martin  to  replace  the  pulp  and 
the  gums  of  which  the  wood  bad  been  deprived, 
varying  the  proportions  to  meet  the  circumstances’ 
and  upon  this  the  invention  is  based. 

When  the  duty  is  taken  off  paper,  as  it  probably 


THE  MORNING-ROOM  AT  ASIIRIDGE' 
PARK. 

Ashhidoe  Park,  in  Buckinghamshire,  near- 
Great  Berkhampstead,  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Right  lion,  the  Earl  Brownlow,  has  engaged  the 
best  talents  of  three  generations  of  architectural 
Wyatts.  The  mansion,  originally  built  by  Jamec^ 
Wyatt  (the  Surveyor  Gener.al),  for  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater,  was  probably  (after  Fonthill)  the 
most  imposing,  both  for  extent  and  elaboration,  of 
all  the  series  of  florid  Gothic  houses  on  which  that 
active  artist  was  engaged.  In  common  with  almost 
all  his  other  works,  the  original  structure 
evidences  that  vivid  perception  of  picturesque 
effect,  both  internally  and  externally,  iu  which- 
James  Wyatt  was  generally  regarded  ns  excelling 
all  his  contemporaries.  Noi’,  indeed,  are  the 
details  by  any  means  as  poor  and  frittered  as 
those  he  introduced  in  Mr.  Barrett’s  “Priory”  at 
Lee,  in  Kent, — the  building  on  which  the  most 
prosperous  change  in  the  current  of  his  fortunes 
was  based. 

Jeffrey  Wyatt,  the  nephew,  was  called  in  to- 
make  various  additions  to  his  uncle’s  work,  and 
has  not  failed  to  vindicate  his  superior  knowledge,, 
and  to  exhibit,  at  the  same  time,  his  inferior 
imiigination. 

Their  descendant,  Mr,  Digby  Wyatt,  in  the 
elaborate  upartinent  -wliich  forms  the  subject  of 
our  engraving,  has  proved  himself  a not  unworthj-. 
scion  of  the  house.  The  Rcjuiissancc  style  was, 
no  doubt,  selected,  in  this  instance,  in  preference 
to  that  ill  which  the  rest  of  the  house  is  built,, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  apartments  being 
especl.ally  destined  to  receive  and  display  mauv 
very  beautiful  and  interesting  works  of  art  of  the 
Cinque-cento  period,  collected  in  Italy  by  the 
L.-idy  Marian  Alford  — the  mother  of  Lord 
Brownlow,  and  the  accomplislicd  daughter  of  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  noblemen  (the  late 
Marquis  of  Northampton)  -who  has  ever  graced 
the  English  peerage.  Herself  a highly  cultiv.ated 
artist,  she  has  brought  the  control  of  a relined  and 
highly  critical  judgment  to  the  aid  of  Mr,  Digby 
Wyatt  in  the  successfid  carrying  out  of  his  design, 
nud  the  result  has  been  the  production  of  the 
work  of  art  of  which  wo  now  place  a representa- 
tion before  our  readers. 

The  whole  of  the  working  and  full-size  drawings,, 
for  the  elaborate  details  which  give  animation  to 
this  composition,  were  made  by  the  architect  him- 
self: the  modelling  was  e.xecuted  iu  Paris,  by  Mr. 
Desachy  and  bis  assistants;  and  the  reproduction- 
at  Ashridge,  by  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Acton-street, 
Gray’s  Inn-road.  The  work  was  superintended 
with  great  zeal  and  care,  by  Mr.  Sbelbourn,  Clerk 
of  the  Works  to  the  magnificent  estates,  which,, 
it  may  be  remembered,  formed  the  great  prize  ia 
the  celebrated  law-suit  between  the  Custs  and 
the  Egertons,  of  Tutton. 


Feb.  18,  I860.] 
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ARCHITECTURAL  UNIFORMITY. 

THE  ABCUITECTirnAL  MTSEITir. 

On  the  8th  instant,  Mr.  W.  White  delivered  a 
lecture  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Museum  at  Brompton, 
on  “Architectural  Uniformity  and  its  Claims.”  In 
the  course  of  it  the  lecturer  said : — 

In  an  architectural  subject  of  this  sort,  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  the  most  practical  points  are  those  that  relate 
to  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be  encountered,  and  to 
the  arguments  which  liave  to  be  met  by  all  such  as  value, 
or  aim  at  carrying  out,  correct  principles  in  architectural 
I design.  Research  into  this  subject  being  of  peculiar 
interest  and  value  to  myself,  my  desire  is  to  interest  others 
I also  in  the  same  research,  feeling  sure  that  a thorough 
1 discussion  of  the  question  will  be  very  beneficial  at  the 
present  day,  when  some  persons— knowing  the  value  of 
uniformity  and  insisting  upon  its  universal  application  in 
< architecture— will  sacrifice  fitness  and  convenience,  rather 
than  violate  their  favourite  principle ; whilst  others,  on 
the  contrary,  having  witnessed  the  misuse  and  abuse  of 
. uniformity,  and  dreading  a recurrence  of  what  the  last 
: century  produced,  take  a pride  in  setting  uniformity  at 
I naught,  despising  and  denouncing  it,  as  worthy  only  of 
: the  most  inferior  anclcommonplace  work.  Atthe  present 
! day,  however,  we  have  more  to  fear  from  the  neglect  and 
: lack  than  from  the  excess  of  uniformity,  A revulsion 
I from  the  stilted  uniformity  of  the  last  century  has  set  in, 

I and  the  reaction  seems  likely— not  merely  to  carry  men 
I beyond  the  bounds  of  a fitting  irregularity  and  diversity 
) into  an  extravagant  crookedness  and  quaintiiess,  but— to 

■ lead  them  to  view  in  a wrong  light  the  very  nature  and 
) purpose  of  uniformity,  as  an  element  of  architectural 
: beauty.  There  are  many,  indeed,  who  take  up  the  sub- 

■ ject  as  an  essential  branch  of  the  great  question  at  issue 
[ between  the  Classicists  and  the  Gothic  Revivalists,  as 
I though  the  presence  or  absence  of  uniformity  constituted 
[ one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Classic  and  of  the 
( Gothic  schools  respectively,  and  as  though  uniformity, 

5 and  irregularity  or  diversity,  were  opposed  to  eacli  other, 

I in  regard  of  preference  or  dislike,  of  right  or  of  wrong. 

There  i.s,  however,  so  far  as  style  is  concerned,  but  little, 
i If  any,  abstract  right  or  wrong  in  the  adoption  of  either. 

] Both,  in  fact,  are  alikeneeded— both  are  equally  indispen- 
; sable  in  many  cases ; but  in  every  case  the  uniformity,  on 
I the  contrary,  mainly  depends  upon  the  particular  circum- 
s stances  of  the  indmdual  instance.  Inquiry  into  such 
t circumstances  must  form  one  considerable  portion  of  our 
5 subject. 

The  subject  itself  is  divisible  into  three  main  heads. 

1 There  is,  first.  Uniformity  of  Feature;  second,  Uniformity 
I of  Type;  third.  Uniformity  of  Style.  Butit  is  to  uniformity 
( of  feature  that  1 wish  exclusively  to  confine  your  atteu- 
t tion.  Not  because  there  isnothing  of  interest  or  of  conse- 
( qucnce  to  be  said  under  the  other  heads,  but  because  it  is 
t to  feature  rather  than  to  type  or  to  style  that  the  very 
t term  uniformity  primarily  and  literally  applies,  and  be- 
I cause  there  is  even  in  tfiis  more  than  would  suffice  to 
i occupy  our  time  and  to  take  our  whole  attention. 

Of  uniformity  of  feature,  then,  there  arc  several  distinct 
I branches,  of  which  some  of  the  chief  are  the  following. 

1 There  is,  first,  the  equal  balance  and  correspondence  of 
} such  particular  features  in  an  edifice  as  hold  the  same 
1 relative  position  to  some  central  line  or  feature,  or  to 
c each  other.  There  is,  again,  the  general  similarity  and 
t correspondence  of  features  in  such  different  parts  and 
f position  of  the  same  work  as  do  not  come  into  immediate 
( contact  with  each  other,  but  arc  so  separate,  perhaps,  as 
t to  be  not  in  sight  at  the  same  time ; or,  in  other  words, 
f general  uniformity  of  detail.  And  there  is  the  oneness 
i and  regularity  of  form  and  general  outline  which  cora- 
I monly  characterises  a simple  building  on  a large  scale. 
1 The  uniformity  or  balance  of  particular  features  is  one  of 
I the  first  and  most  palpable  characteristics,  which  forces 
i itself  even  upon  the  untutored  eye  in  any  object  which  is 
i capable  of  correspondence  or  balance  of  parts. 

That  the  love  of  this  uniformity  really  is  inherent  in 
1 human  nature  is',  evident,  from  the  universal  application 
( of  the  old  simile  of  the  one-eared  pig  to  any  form  ex- 
1 bibiting  a gross  violation  of  this  principle.  The  saying 
1 refers  us,  it  is  true,  to  a most  unpoetical,  unartistic,  and 
I unbeautiful  animal;  but  who  has  not  felt  the  force  of 
1 this  simple  simile,  applying,  as  it  does,  to  the  noble  and 
t the  ignoble  alike,  and  gaining  point,  as  it  were,  by  its 
1 very  application  to  that  which,  by  common  consent,  is  to 
1 be  regarded  more  as  useful  than  ornamental  ? And  hence 
i it  is  evident  that,  even  in  the  form  of  objects  for  inferior 
i use,  uniformity  is  not  to  be  despised;  for,  seeing  that 
t that  which  possesses  so  very  little  to  commend  itself  to 
i our  notice  is  disfigured  by  so  slight  a mutilation,  the 
j nature,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  fault,  must  be  very 
; great.  It  is  this  extreme  sensibility  to,  and  love  of,  abso- 
1 lute  uniformity,  which  has  led  to  the  wholesale  iutroduc- 
t tion  of  blank  windows,  and  other  sham  features,  in  our 
I national  architecture.  The  fine  feeling  for  that  which  is 
1 in  itself  good  has  been  thus  drawn  to  that  which  is  sub- 
I versive  of  all  that  is  good  in  architectural  design.  The 
I very  craving  after  perfection  has  led  man  unwittingly  to 
t the  greater  imperfection,  and  perfection  in  kind  has  been 
I rudely  sacrificed  to  that  which  was  imperfect  only  in 
i degree.  Yet  let  me  not  be  supposed  to  urge  that  every 
i species  of  pretence  or  sham  is  wholly  and  utterly  to  be 
c condemned  and  repudiated.  Every  sham  feature  is  a sign 
c of  serious  defect  or  imperfection ; but  there  maybepar- 
t ticular  instances  in  which  a certain  amount  of  imitation, 
c or  a forced  striving  after  uniformity,  is  fairly  and  properly 
i allowable.  These  instances  are,  and  ought  to  be,  exceed- 

i Ingly  rare, — as  rare,  one  may  almost  say,  as  is  a 
I glass  eye  or  a cork  leg;  a substitute  to  conceal  a painful 
I imperfection,  and  not  a voluntary  and  deliberate  treat- 
D ment  of  what  possibly  can  be  made  up  by  other  and 
D more  legitimate  means,  or  in  a more  truthful  manner. 
I Hence  the  perpetration  of  a sham  is  less  admissible  in  a 
a new  work  than  in  an  old  one.  In  a new  work  there  is,  as 

ii  it  were,  full  scope  to  do  anything,  without  regard  to  the 
r restraints  and  imperfection  so  often  obvious  in  an  old 
t building,  of  wliich  the  best  that  circumstances  allow  has 
t to  be  made.  In  a new  building  there  can  rarely  be  any 
S good  reason  for  contriving  an  outline  which  involves  the 
I necessity  of  having  recourse  to  despicable  and  mean 
f expedients  for  making  a feature  appear  what  it  is  not; 
» and  every  sham  in  a new  work  shows  a want  of  power  in 
t the  original  design,  but  an  old  building  may  bear  upon  its 
r face  suJBcient  marks  of  alteration  or  ill-treatment,  or 
p perhaps  also  of  changed  requirement,  to  justify  what 
0 might  be  otherwise  inexcusable,  whether  in  the  absence 
0 of  uniformity,  or  in  a forced  correspondence  of  parts. 

But  howsoever  this  may  be  with  reference  to  such  excep- 
Ci  tional  cases,  it  is  evident  that,  in  a general  way  at  least, 
U this  kind  of  uniformity  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of 


perfection,  as  irregularity  is  of  imperfection ; and  hence 
we  may  take  it  as  a rule,  that  uniformity  is  to  be  aimed  at 
whenever  there  is  no  sufficient  cause  to  the  contrary. 
What  constitutes  sufficient  cause  to  the  contrary  remains, 
therefore,  in  the  next  place,  to  be  pointed  out. 

Architectural  uniformity  is  but  one  element  of  beauty 
amongst  the  many  that  help  to  make  up  a perfect  whole ; 
and,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  principle  of  uniformity 
ought  to  be  followed  in  architectural  design ; but  in  prac- 
tice the  exceptions  to  this  principle  are  so  numerous  as  to 
make  irregularity,  at  first  sight,  almost  appear  to  be  the 
rule.  In  small  buildings,  of  varied  requirement,  this  is 
especially  the  case.  In  large  buildings,  and  buildings 
that  aim  at  greater  dignity  and  perfection,  the  exceptions 
to  uniformity  will  be  proportionably  rare.  In  our  archi- 
tectural undertakings  we  seldom  or  never  have  our  choice 
free  and  unlimited,  as  to  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  the 
general  treatment  of  a design.  Certain  requirements  and 
necessities  of  the  case  generally  suggest  what  it  shall  be, 
in  regard  especially  of  size  and  of  relative  importance  or 
pretence ; and,  if  the  requirements  or  the  means  are 
small,  our  aim  must  be  small  too;  if  large  and  liberal, 
our  aim  may  be  proportionally  higher;  but  the  higher 
our  aim,  the  more  generally  simple  and  uniform  must  be 
our  work.  It  is  said  that  grand  ideas  are  always  simple, 
and  I believe  that  the  greater  true  grandeur  a building  has, 
the  simpler  will  its  general  treatment  be.  But  let  us  not 
suppose  that  simplicity  alone  will  produce  dignity.  Mean- 
ness or  meagreness  is  as  incompatible  with  simplicity  as 
grandeuritself  is;  and  whenever  true  dignity  is  beyond  our 
means,  let  us  aim  at  some  lower  order  of  architectural 
beauty,  such  as  prettiness  or  picturesqueness,  or  at  what- 
ever else  may  be  within  our  reach. 

If,  however,  we  do  aim  at  mere  prettiness  or  pic- 
turesqueness  in  works  which,  from  their  scale  and  pre- 
tensions, ought  to  be  impressive  and  grand,  we  fall  at 
once  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade  of  architectural 
beauty.  But  in  all  design  it  is  of  far  greater  consequence 
that  the  Jaws  of  fitness  should  be  followed  than  that  a 
rigid  uniformity  should  be  observed.  The  ends  of  nature 
and  of  necessity  must  be  first  served,  and  then  the  ends 
of  art.  • * • • 

There  Is  yet  another  kind  of  deviation  from  exact 
and  absolute  uniformity  most  necessary  to  be  noted, — 
a deviation  which  gives  character  and  consistency 
to  the  treatment  of  manipulated  materials,  distinguish- 
ing them  at  once  from  base  imitation  and  from 
factory  production.  I refer  expressly  to  the  ductile  arts 
of  metal-work,  embroidery,  and  sculpture.  It  is  true 
that  these  deviations  may  in  some  measure  exist  in 
machine-made  imitation,  and  that  in  manipulated  work 
the  deviations  may  be  almost  inappreciable  ; but  in  either 
case  this  is  rather  a defect  than  a perfection,  for  in  the 
former  instance,  such  rigid  and  simple  forms  as  will  not  | 
weary  with  reproduction  ought  to  be  chosen,  whilst  in  ! 
the  latter  labour  is  lost,  for  much  of  the  effect  given  by 
manipulation  is  that  the  work  was  incapable  of  execution 
by  mere  mechanism,  ami  directly  a work  looks  as  though 
it  might  have  been  executed  by  machinery,— however 
much  manual  labour  may  have  been  bestowed  upon  it, — 
it  betrays  an  absence  of  that  which  might  have  stamped 
it  as  a work  of  art : not  that  it  is  the  irregularity  itself 
which  makes  it  good  or  bad,  or  imparts  the  effect;  but 
this  sort  of  irregularity  is  as  it  were  one  of  the  "acci- 
dents” or  necessities  which  as  naturally  accompany 
m.inipulation,  and  ought  to  be  obvious,  as  regularity  is 
inseparable,  and  ought  to  be  inseparable  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  machinery.  And  all  labour  spent  iu  escaping 
the  condition  natural  to  either  mode  of  execution  is 
labour  worse  than  lost.  True  superiority  will  manifest 
itself  much  more  in  carefulness  of  design  than  in  care- 
fulness of  manipulaliou.  A careful  and  well-directed 
manipulation  may,  nevertheless,  be  considered  requisite 
to  the  production  of  a perfect  work.  This  carefulness  of 
manipulation,  however,  far  from  implying  a rigid  and 
exact  uniformity,  will  the  rather  show  itself  in  a masterly 
and  spirited  deviation  from  such  precision.  And  this 
sort  of  inexactness  is  of  atotally  different  nature  from  that 
of  mere  carelessness  or  neglect.  The  sketchy  and  un- 
finished touches  of  the  roaster  convey  a signification  and 
a feeling  which  the  rudeness  and  coarseness  of  an 
unskilled  hand  can  never  impart. 

And  once  more.  There  are  deviations  from  uniformity 
which  must  be  remembered  in  all  constructional  work, — 
in  the  dimensions  of  stones,  and  in  the  colours  of  mate- 
rials. If  by  general  design  these  are  regular,  whether  in 
alternation  or  other  regular  succession,  they  may  be,  or 
rather  in  most  cases  must  be,  sufficiently  irregular  in 
detail  to  take  off  all  effect  of  a laboured  monotony.  Alter- 
nation,  whether  in  the  size  or  colour  of  jamb-stones  or 
arch-stones,  may  be  as  irregular  as  the  nature  of  the  par- 
ticular material  properly  necessitates;  but  some  sort  of 
purpose  ought  to  beevideiiced  in  their  general  disposition, 
if  regularity  be  too  strictly  followed  in  alternations  or  con- 
trasts, the  regularity  calls  attention  to  itself,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  general  effects.  If  it  be  insufficiently 
marked,  it  loses  its  power.  Windows  similar  in  outline 
and  section,  or  moulding,  may  vary  iu  their  tracery  to  a 
small  extent,  but  the  less  the  effort  to  produce  the  need- 
ful variety,  the  better.  The  shafts  of  pillars  of  coloured 
marbles  may  be  diversified  to  almost  any  extent ; but  if 
there  are  very  strong  contrasts  of  light,  and  dark  in  the 
various  kiuds  employed,  it  is  the  more  necessary  that  a 
general  purpose  should  be  apparent  in  their  arrangement. 
Or  when  stone  not  indigenous  is  introduced  with  local 
stone  for  the  sake  of  colour,  if  the  colours  contrast 
strongly,  the  greater  must  be  the  care,  by  uniformity  of 
arrangement,  toshow.not  merely  the  intention  of  their  in- 
troduction. but  design.  And  if  the  colours  are  but  slightly 
different,  a beautiful  softness  of  effect  is  obtainable  by  uni- 
form arrangement,- beyond  and  above  that  which  in  any 
case  arises  from  theindiscriminateuse  of  stones  whosesur- 
face  texture  is  un-uniform ; for  this  random  use  of  un- 
uniform material,  if  the  variations  in  tone  are  not  too 
great,  is  itself  very  effective.  But  if  these  variations  are 
great,  so  much  greater  must  be  the  care  to  avoid  a motley 
or  spotted  appearance.  In  bands  or  drips  of  brick  em- 
ployed for  constructional  polychrome,  the  very  variety 
in  the  tone  in  different  individual  bricks  of  the  same  sort 
gives  a pleasing  play  of  colour ; whereas  if  the  grey 
bricks  are  coloured  with  lampblack  and  tar,  the  red  bricks 
with  ochre  or  brick  dust,  or  the  buff  bricks  with  yellow 
ochre  or  copperas — as  the  workman  commonly  likes  to  do, 
and,  in  fact,  will  do,  in  spite  of  all  threats  and  warnings, 
unless  lus  supervisor  looks  very  closely  after  him,  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity  in  colour,  which  he  denominates 
“ neatness,”— the  effect  is  irremediably  ruined. 

Unilormity  and  diversity  not  only  have  each  their  own 
proper  force,  but  they  derive  additional  interest  and 
power  from  their  mutual  contrast  on  the  one  hand,  and 
mutual  support  on  the  other.  It  may  be  sometimes 
difficult  for  even  a refined  taste  to  determine  e.xactly  in 


particular  instances  whether  a work  has  that  pleasing  or 
that  unpleasing  and  distracting  variety  which  renders  it 
good  or  bad.  In  such  cases  there  cannot  be  much  amiss 
(as  regards  uniformity)  if  some  other  accessory  does 
not  place  it  beyond  question  in  some  further  respect. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  designing,  or  in  arraugingr 
forms  borrowed  from  nature  for  architectural  purposes,, 
we  recur  to  a treatment  the  very  reverse  of  this.  We 
have  been  considering  the  execution  rather  than  the 
form  or  the  arrangement.  The  form  and  general  arrange- 
ment of  natural  forms,  for  architectural  purposes,  must 
be  uniform  and  regular.  Thus  we  set  out  our  centres  and 
leading  lines  with  accuracy  and  precision.  We  balance 
flower  with  flower,  and  form  with  form.  We  divide  up 
our  spaces  and  scatter  our  patterns  with  even  hand.  The 
powdered  ground  is  carefully  and  evenly  covered  with 
regular  outlines.  We  arrange  stems  and  leaves  with  a 
regularity  almost  formal,  and  our  vines  and  roses  cluster 
round  our  capitals  in  precise  and  measured  outlines,, 
contrasting  strongly- some  may  be  tempted  almost  to 
say  strangely— with  the  free  and  unrestrained  manner 
which  characterizes  nature.  Some  there  are  who  scorn 
this  formal  and  conventional  manner  in  the  representa- 
tion of  natural  forms,  as  derogatory  to  an  enlightened 
epoch  of  art,- as  worthy  only  of  a dark  and  ignorant  age, 
when  people  had  noreallovefor  or  appreciation  of  nature, 
and  lacked  the  power  of  following  her  graceful  lines,  un- 
able alike  to  imitate  accurately  and  to  draw  correctly. 
But  so  far  from  this  being  really  the  case,  no  age  has  ever 
yet  equalled  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
either  in  the  true  appreciation  of  nature,  or  in  the  incor- 
poration of  her  life  and  spirit  into  their  works, — not  in  a 
tame  and  lifeless  imitation,  but  with  a grace  and  re- 
finement almost  unattainable  now.  Imagination  and 
poetry  sought  expression  in  language  borrowed  from 
nature,  and  the  hand  of  the  artist  gave  unmistake- 
able  proof  of  proper  architectural  treatment  of  such 
forms,  consisting,  not  in  naturalistic  copying  or  in  mecha- 
nical imitation,  so  much  as  in  following  the  spirit  of 
the  generic  form  in  the  original.  Such  forms  must  be  not 
only  arranged  or  grouped,  but  even  represented  in  a 
geometrical,  regular,  and  conventional  manner,  in  order 
that  (as  I have  had  occasion  already  to  observe)  the  hand 
and  power  of  the  artist  may  be  strongly  evidenced  in  the 
‘‘  motif”  or  design,  apart  from  and  independently  of  the 
original  or  generic  form  from  which  the  artist's  idea  was 
borrowed. 

The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  although  we  can 
mechanically  imitate  or  reproduce  almost  every  natural 
form,  yet  we  cannot  impart  to  our  work  that  spirit  and 
tone  which  are  to  natural  forms  what  we  call  life,  and 
hence  our  reproductions  fall  signally  short  in  that  very 
highest  particular  of  all,  which  evidences  the  creative 
power  ot  the  hand  which  produced  the  original.  Since 
we  are  unable,  then,  to  impart  to  our  copy  the  life  mani- 
fested in  the  original,  it  is  needful  for,  as  it  is  also  the 
' province  of,  the  artist,  to  impart  a life  and  an  .interest  of 
another  sort;  a life  and  an  interest  which  do  as  really 
and  truly  show,  though  in  a feebler  manner,  a plastic  or 
creative  power,  moulding  it  by  design  to  the  form  which  it 
has  assumed.  Thus  the  stars  in  the  heavens,  the  birds  in 
the  air,  the  sheep  on  the  downs,  are  scattered  in  free  and. 
harmonious  grouping,  so  to  say,  at  random.  But  when 
the  architect  begins  to  scatter  golden  stars  at  random 
upon  a vault  of  blue,  he  has  no  power  of  thus  arranging 
them  so  as  to  show  designer  to  produce  beauty. 

The  last  kind  of  uniformity  of  feature  which  we  have  to 
consider  is  the  reiteration  or  repetition  of  the  same  fea- 
tures in  the  same  building.  I refer  to  the  repetition  of 
windows  and  other  such  details  as  naturally  fall  in  with 
the  similarity  of  use  and  convenience  in  the  same  apart- 
ment, which,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  similar  in  general 
form  and  outline,  and  yet,  especially  in  small  or  pictu- 
resque buildings,  may  vary  in  detail,  if  the  variety  is  not 
so  great  as  to  detract  the  eye,  whilst,  iu  severM  apart- 
ments of  different  constructions  or  appropriated  to  diffe- 
rent purposes,  the  treatment  may  and  ought  to  be  more 
widely  different;  as,  for  instance,  the  treatment  of  a 
window  ill  a gable  might  be  arched,  whilst,  under  the 
cave  of  the  same  roof,  or  under  an  upper  floor,  it  might 
be,  without  discordance,  square-headed.  One,  window 
may  be  high  and  another  low,  according  to  the  variety  of 
requirement.  A buttress  may  be  constructed  to  counter- 
act a particular  thrust  from  the  inside  ofa  building  which 
may  not  be  required,  and  may  therefore  be  omitted,  in  an 
apparently  corresponding  position.  Corresponding  but- 
tresses would  be  treated  alike  in  regard  of  their  forms 
and  weatherings ; but  if  any  one  in  particular  was  un- 
duly weighted  from  within,  the  treatment  may  be  varied 
to  meet  it ; but  then  it  must  not  be  a slight  or  imaginary 
work  which  ithas  to  do,  for  all  the  buttresses  ought  to  be 
more  than  strong  enough  to  resist  the  whole  of  the  pres- 
sure which  they  may  have  to  hear. 

But  reiteration  or  repetition  is  in  itself  proof,  as  has  been 
often  alleged,  of  poverty  or  incapacity  in  a design.  It  may 
be,  and  often  is,  a proof  of  power.  It  is  becoming  too  much 
the  fashion  to  denounce  a work  /or  its  uniformity.  And 
true  it  is  that,  in  many  a building  of  modem  erection, 
uniformity  does  add  to  the  meagre  efl'ect  of  work  common- 
place and  void  of  interest  in  other  respects ; and  yet  this 
very  sameness,  so  to  say,  may  enhance  the  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  a work  otherwise  noble.  We  may  weary  of 
the  monotony  of  the  four  square  walls  and  windows  of 
the  ordinary  suburban  villa,  or  of  its  reduplicated  form  iu- 
an  hospital  or  a workhouse;  but  here  there  is  nothing  in 
the  general  whole  to  supply  the  want  of  that  which  the 
craving  taste  demands.  We  never  hear  of  such  com- 
plaints being  made  against  the  uniformity  of  the  Parthe- 
non, or  against  the  repetition  of  detail  of  such  noble 
clerestories  as  those  of  the  cathedrals  of  Ch&rtres  or 
Rheiras.  In  such  works  as  these  great  variety,  whether 
in  general  form  or  in  particular  treatment,  would  greatly 
distract  the  eye  from  the  magnificence  of  purely  harmo- 
nious effect;  but  the  uuiforraity,  which  will  add  to  the 
effect  of  a truly  well-proportioned  and  imposing  building, 
will  sometimes  call  attention,  as  it  were,  to  the  very 
deficiency  of  a mean  or  meagre  work. 

The  very  reiteration  of  some  particular  feature  seems- 
to  imply  that  the  feature  is  worth  reproduction,  and  thus, 
by  reiteration,  purpose,  or  "motif,”  may  be  shown  forth 
more  strongly  than  by  any  amount  of  diversity.  Often, 
indeed,  repetition  of  an  idea  or  of  an  expression  may  be 
used  for  the  sole  sake  of  emphasis;  but  when  employed 
for  emphasis  the  greater  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
thuigs  themselves  shall  be  worth  calling  attention  to> 
That  is  to  say,  that  they  be  in  themselves  good  of  their 
kind ; and  that  Che  building,  to  which  they  act  as  heralds, 
be  not  poor  and  insignificant.  There  are  examples  enough 
on  every  side  of  us  in  London  to  demonstrate  the  cer- 
tainty of  utter  failure  in  aiming  at  more  than  can  be 
properly  accomplished  in  this  respect.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  can  be  more  emphatic  than  two  granci 
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'Testcm  or  lateral  towers,  equal  and  similar,  and  cor- 

j-csronding  in  position,  ris-ng:  on  cither  side  of  a ncble 
navc  j>  Two  towers,  or  even  minarets,  placed  in  such  a 
IHiRition,  appear  to  stand  forth  as  “ supporters  ” to  some 
other  more  important,  though  less  conspicuous,  member 
Dt  the  rnhne.  A single  tower  proclaims,  as  it  were,  its 
'’'•vn  dignity  and  its  own  purpose  with  less  direct  reference 
to  the  relative  importance  of  tlic  rest  of  the  huildin-^.  I am 
ft. r from  urging  that  a single  isolated  and  independent 
Icaturc  may  not  he  so  treated  as  fairly  to  fulfil  the 
requirement  of  high  art ; and  it  is  possible  tliat  the  same 
expenditure  upon  a single  tower  would  often  give  greater 
eiTect  than  if  iiivided  into  two.  Neither  would  1 pa«s  by 
tne  lact,  that  some  of  the  most  imposing  and  magnificent 
vxamples  consist  in  single  towers,  upon  which  the  archi. 
lects  whole  energy  appears  to  have  been  concentrated, 
Hut  commonly,  if  there  are  two  towers,  they  ought  to  bo 
similar  in  outline  and  general  treatment. 

In  good  work  of  the  best  periods  we  often  do  find  a 
preat  dissimilarity  between  them.  This  dissimilarity 
however,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  the  case  of  two 
. towers,  or  of  two  side  western  portals 


pihor  Mmiiartycorresponding  features,  which  can  betaken 
in  py  the  sight  at  tiie  same  time.  In 


■ .V  ‘.It:  Msm  ut  tiie  same  time.  Jn  many,  perhaps  ... 
the  majority,  of  those  towers  tlmt  arc  thus  counterpoised 
find  otiicrwise  similar,  there  is  a slight  difference  in 
treatment  of  detail;  and  this  again  shows  the 
more  forcibly  the  care  taken  to  assimilate  the  out- 
lines, subordinating  the  detail  to  the  general  effect 
In  case  of  transepts,  aisles,  or  porches,  however,  which' 
nemg  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fabric,  cannot  lie  seen  at 
tiie  same  time,  the  diversity  is  allowable,  giving  scope 
for  a pleasing  variety  and  the  display  of  individuality  of 
ticatmciit.  That  sucii  diversity  is  justifiable  in  the  case 
or  two  western  or  otherwise  corresponding  towers  i.s 
not  so  evident,  for  m a large  building  each  tower  may  be 
con.  idcred  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  taken  almost  as 
a separate  whole  by  itself,  thus'  affording  scope  for  a 
separate  treatment,  and,  in  very  many  instances  of  early 
examples,  the  diversity  cannot  be  for  an  instant  regretted 
1 v%o  noble  worits  of  art,  emulating  each  other  in  richnc.ss 
or  in  grace,  standing  as  sentinels  on  either  side  of  the 
-arac  biiildmg,  of  either  of  which  we  should  perhaps 
eqna  ly  deplore  the  loss,— two  such  towers  add  to  general 
P'ctnresqueness  of  outline 
than  tlicj  lose  by  the  lack  of  uniformity,  Our  hearts  at 
once  tell  us  that  each  me  is  grand  and  true,  and  we  do 
inquire  wliethcrtwo  towers 
alike  might  not  possibly  have  been,  in  some  respects. 
Jonw  perhaps,  is  siiffi. 

«ont  to  stand  upon  its  own  ments’as  a separate  design, 
nl  1 critical  as  to  what  would  or 

might  have  been  the  effect  of  a different  arrangement 
iwVrHr  ^ accept  them  as  precedents  fur  nnr  modern 
practice ; for,  when  found  ni  good  old  work,  the  divcr.sitv 
arises  from  their  having  been  built  at  two  different 
periods-it  may  be  hut  a few  years  .aparf.-by  diSt 
foiuK.ers,  and  by  different  architects.  The  case  there 
tore,  (loos  not  miply,  and  stiU  less  will  it  appear  annlicnbln 
«s  a preeerlent  when  we  consider  that  in  those  S them 
iVnm  imiformity  of  character,  resulting 

irorn  the  development  of  a systematized  and  convcntioiud 
(Tavt  »»-chitcets  of  those 

da) s a \ itahtj  and  power  upon  whidi  individual  genius 
and  ongmnhty  might  be  brought  to  bear  with  th^e  ccr- 
lainty  of  ensuring  the  greatest  siicee.ss. 

\\  e now  bring  our  subject  to  a close.  I have  not 
troubled  joM  with  abstractions,  or  with  tlcfluiUms  i 
Ime  (iwclt  upon  the  practical  and  self-evident  rather 

ti..n.  Not  because  Iheoi'v  is  of  no  interest  or  r-f  lOtin 
value,  but  bccauBe  thtor,’  fs  n mattsr  („r  cLo,  e.rS“ 
u .1,  . fbriiniu.l.r  aiul  JS 

pr'oJnSsIhaso’  ™,m"' mtar ’ii;™?  S Sr™,'  S 

such  results,  that  must  men  am  couccmcd.  Moreover 
it  IS  much  more  to  extend  tiie  prcipcr  appreciation  of  art 
than  to  propound  rules  and  methods  of  irlmrovine^ 
nrt'm.^tT  design,  that  all  efforts  toraisc  the  conditiifn  of 
art  must  be  primarily  directed.  Proper  appreciation  iH 
mileed,  wilhin  the  reach  of  most  men  biu  noLlr 
design  or  to  be  an  artist,  can  never  be  taughtTn.iO 
nr  methods,  and  rnles  and  mctiinds  arc  all  but  usele-s= 
wcoptnig  in  the  hands  of  the  true  artist,  who  zives  hiiii' 
lh!r  Vir  life-long  labour  and  devotion 

But  let  ns  not  rest  content  with  tiie  mere  evtorrM  . ^ 
•upern™;  Viowtvhich  Will  sutisr,.  muiij'  lit  US  “i"; 
one  for  liimsolf,  and  in  his  own  wa./  . ir’ 

jects  brought  before  u.s  not  Da=s^np-  ^ the  sub- 

“f 


minute.  The  cost  of  worhin^f  the  telegraph  in 
the  Grand  Trunk  Ilailway  of  Ciiimd.i,  for  the  last 
twelve  months,  was  less  than  1,500?.,  and  the 
number  of  messages  transmitted  during  that  time 
was  over  throe  and  a half  millions.  77ie  e.rpense 
.'as,  therefore,  less  than  one  farthing  per  message ; 
.vet,  while  messages  can  be  conveyed  ns  cheaply  as 
letters,  wc  arc  culled  upon  to  pay  twenty  to  I'ifty 
timp  as  much  for  tlio  former  as  for  the  latter.” 

'The  Liverpool  Dock  Hoard  have  resolved,  it 
nppears,  to  give  the  marine  telegraph  system  of  ^ 
Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Dundee  (witliout  crossing  wires),  a 
trial  across  the  Mersey,  in  con8ei|uence  of  the 
breakage  of  tlic  Avircs  of  the  line  already  laid.  A ' 
suggestion  made  to  them  hy  a Mr.  T.  Craig,  of  i 
Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  to  suspend  the  Avires  from  ' 
lofty  poles,  instead  of  sinking  them  to  be  dragered 
and  broken  by  anchors,  A\-as  laughed  at  by  some  ' 
of  tbo  members  present;  but,  as  ihc  Jiingineer 
points  out,  there  Avas  little  to  laugh  at  in  such  a i 
suggestion,  considering  that  “in  Paris  five  or  six 
Avires  arc  suspended,  Avith  a very  moderate  defiec-  , 
tion,  at  a distance  of  nearly  Lalf-a-mile,  from  the 
residence  of  tlio  Minister  of  Marino  to  the  Tuileries; 
at  Kovno,  in  lUissin,  the  telegraph  wires  have  a 
clear  span  of  1.700  feet  .across  the  Nieummij  in 
the  United  States,  a telegraph  Avire  is  carried  in 
two  spans  of  2,400  and  3,720  feet  respectively, 
across  the  Ohio  river,  at  Paduc.ah;  whilst  between 
'Ihrm  and  Genoa  there  is  one  span  of  three-quarters  ' 
of  a mile  (or  about  that  re(iuin*d  for  crossing  the 
Mersey),  between  tlie  summits  of  two  ridees  of 
tlie  Iloclietta  chain.”  “ ' 

The  Jleditcrranean  Telegrapli  Company  have  I 
adopted  the  repoi-t  of  tlieir  directors,  which  states 
that  the  idea  of  repairing  the  line  from  Malta  to 

Cagliari  has  been  abandoned,  but  that  tbe  Malta 

end  of  the  cabje  had  been  taken  to  Marsala  thus 
forming  a second  line  to  Sicily,  in  case  of  any 
accident  happening  to  the  other  wires.  The 
report  also  states  that  tlie  Govornraent  liuve 
agreed  to  divide  tlieir  guarantee  into  two  parts 
BO  that,  should  tlic  line  between  Malta  and  Corfu* 
or  that  between  Malta  mul  the  Coutiiieiit,  be  out 
of  order,  onc-lialf  of  tlie  guarantee  will  still  be 
’•eceivcd  on  the  half  in  working  order. 


STDEET  TR.\M\VAYS  POP  IIOPSF 
OMNIBUSES,  &c. 

For  many  yenr.«,  as  a very  cursory  i-cfereiicc  to 
our  columns  will  shoAv,  wc  have  advocated  the 
importance  and  advantage  of  street  tramways 

espcciully  in  the  metropolis,  where  orderly  procc- 
( ure  and  smooth  progression  arc  so  requisite  and 
dosirable.  M e arc  glad,  therefore,  to  observe  that 
there  njipcara  to  be  a prospect  of  a fair  trial  of  tbe 
system  m tlie  Cit  v. 

;ri,o  MpGjicncf  of  laying  tramways  along  tbe 
jiuneipal  triithc  routes  liuving  been  frequently 
lirongbt  under  the  consbierntion  of  II, o Coramis- 
eioners  of  Sewers,  Mr.  ll.oywood,  tbeir  eimincer 
,111(1  surveyor,  w.os  directed  to  report  on  the  siibiect 
gcnernlly,  but  more  piirticulfirlv  witli  refercoice 
to  n proposnl  siibinittod  by  Hr.  John  II.  Eedmau. 
Olr.  iiiiywood  bus  accordingly  presented  an  able 
rcllort  in  t ic  course  of  wliicl,  he  says  that  in 
giea.  towns  tbo  adyiintiige.s  of  trainwevs  miiy  be 
thus  suited.  I'irsI,  tbe  dlmiiintion  of  friction' tbe 
conserpicnt  facilitation  of  tlio  dr.angbt  of  vebicl.s 
and  reduction  of  the  strain  of  l.orsos;  secondly' 
the  dnnmntion  of  noise  and  vibration,  and  the 
increased  comfort,  both  to  travellers  and  i.ibabit- 
nnts  consequent  therenpon;  thirdly,  an  increased 
duration  ol  snrfacc,  tlic  eonseqiunt  dimin-ation  in 
the  Ireqncucy  of  siicCace  repairs,  will,  the  incon 

Vfinmitfi.ie  


probability  of  a Avitbdrawal  of  them.  There  are 
hve  lines  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1858  they 
earned  upwards  of  27,000,000  of  passengers,  being 
an  increase  of  17  per  cent,  over  1856;  and  only 
twelve  accidents  occurred  among  35,000,000  pas- 
sengers in  Brooklyn  and  Ncav  York  togotlier. 
Ihc  shares  are  at  40  premium,  and  paying  divi- 
dends from  10  to  14  per  cent.  “ So  popular  Lave 
the  roads  become,”  says  a recent  letter  from  New 
lork,  “that  daily  applications  arc  made  to  our 
authorities  for  new  grants,  in  many  cases  filibus- 
teniig  on  those  laid  down.”  The  growth  of  New 
lork  has  been  greatly  aided  by' the.se  facilities  of 
travel.  In  tlie  United  States  they  are  laid  in 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  riiiladelphia,  Boston,  Cinci- 
nattj,  and  other  ciLle.s,  and  all  pay  large  dividends. 
Uhy  should  Hie  metropolis,  as  Avell  as  Glas'^ow 
, Dublin,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  great 
towns,  be  witliout  them  ? 

_ We  may  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  feel  an 
interest  on  tlie  subject  to  a pamphlet  by  Mr.  G.  F 
I nun.  just  published,  by  Low,  of  47,  Ludgate-hill, 
in  the  form  of  a letter,  addressed  to  tlie  Itio-ht 
Jlon.  Milner  Gibson,  M.F.,  President  of  tbe  Board 
ot  irade.  and  titled  “Observations  on  Horse 
^ liadways,”  in  Avliicb  the  American  e.vpeiionce  in 
. such  tramways  is  fully  treated  of. 

! The  Times,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Grantley 
, Berkeley’s  prejudiced  view  of  this  question,  ad- 
vocates the  absolute  necessity  of  some  such  system 
ui  Loudon  ; but  says  that  “the  rail  should  be  laid 
111  the  middle  of  the  street,  Avith  stations  at  the 
chief  crossings,  while  the  lighter  traffic,  n?id  all 
that  had  to  stop  in  the  interA-als,  would  naturally 
take  the  side.”  For  omnibus  tramways,  hoAvever, 
the  sulos,  next  the  pavements,  Avould  smrelv  be  the 
most  fitting,  while  the  common  highAvay  would 
best  occupy  the  middle  of  tlie  street  between  the 
two  lines,  at  least  in  thoroughfares  admitting  of 
three  distinct  Avhecl-ways,  wliethcr  trammed  or 
not.  One  line  of  tramway  only  would,  \vn  fear 
be  Averse  than  useless,  as  meeting  vehicles  would 
perpetually  obstruct  each  other,  and  better  have 
two  such  lines  Avitliout  any  untrammed  vA-ay  be- 
tween them,  than  one  line  with  two  untrammed 
side-AVJiys. 


PROGKESS  OF  DOCIv  WALLS  AT  Ln'ER- 
POOL  AND  BIRKENHEAD. 


Dock  masonry  is  progressing  at  Liverpool  and 
liirkenhead.  The  dock  and  river  walls  are,  for  the 


ELECTRO-TELEOEAPHIC  PROGEBSS.  ,,  , , 

AfEwlcIfgnipl.iccompaiijIiiisIieonyslaRiisiijq  , willi  tho  iiicon- 

for  tlio  purpose  of  supiil,  i„g  commooieatioiis  C f , „ forni'etioiis.  In  aiidition  to 

tween  v.irions  ports  of  tl.c°meti™olis.  aTco  Iv  i,  V''>'  "™ 

tliorc  hove  Leon  opened  tlilrtj  stations,  tlic  centr  d " 11 "''‘c™  ‘Id  footway 

^ IS  sin  .ll  I they  prevent  to  a largo  extent  the 


i.  . ,,T vi.iiia  are,  lor  Cil 

most  parl,rubb)e,orirrcgularimisonryset  in  engine 

ground  liydranlic  mortar.  The  wails  are  abou 
ono-lourtli  mortar.  At  the  several  cstabliabmeuti 
not  much  less  than  a hundred  mortar-pans  are  a 
Avork,  grinding  Avith  a power  of  some. three  imn 
dred  horses.  If  we  take  ten  hours  as  a working 
day,  and  each  pun  grinding  one  cubic  yard  pei 
hour,  this  will  give  1,000  cubic  yards  of  mortar 
or  4,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry,  per  day ; aiu' 
taking  300  working. days  per  year,  gives  300,000 
cubic  yards  of  dock  masonry  per  annum,  Thf 
mortar  is  made  from  Alkin  mountain  lime  and 
costs,  ground,  about  10s.  per' cubic  yard.  The 
masonry  set  in  the  work  costs,  with  all  expenses 
staging,  &e.,  about  los.  per  cubic  yard.  Dock  and 
river  Avails  are  set  to  a slope  of  3 inches  to  each 
foot  vertical,  or  ^ to  one  on  face;  6 feet  thick 
at  the  ciAping;  12  feet  thick  at  30  feet  depth 
and  in  like  proportion  for  extra  depth. 


iv,  'I'k  1 “‘-'-‘’•'“•“'‘‘•y  at-uwons.  uie  central 

01.0  m Ihreadneudle-strcet;  mul  iiom-ly  100  other 
stutioiip,  including  the  v.urio«s  rnilwny  termini 
are  shortly  to  be  opened.  The  tiirilf  o!  elmrucs 
(lie  iveiy  inclusive)  is  .Id.  for  ten  words ; me,ssa“gc 
mul  rei.ly,  ; message  of  twenty  words,  6cl 
.Messages  can  bo  sent  from  tlie  district  stations  to 
and  from  every  telegraph  station  iiieliided  in  tlie 
international  telegraphic  eommniiion.  It  is  to  bo 
hoped  the  foiirpenny  telegram  is  destined  to 
mituito  a new  system,  not  restricted  within  merely 
metropolitan  limits.  Why  should  there  not  even 
be  a uniform  eliargc  of  -Id.,  like  the  penny  poatawc 
system,  over  all  the  eouiitry,  if  not  a rival  penny 
system  Itself,  as  the  JlWtrru  Marr.nq  Aeirs  has 
icccntly  urged  ? As  this  paper  .jnslly' remarks  — 
Eo  invention  offers  siieli  great  facilities  at  a 
snu,  cost  as  the  electric  telegrapli.  Tlie  erection 

oiitllv  0^1’  T '"'t  small 

outlay , and,  when  tlie  conimuiiicatiou  is  complete 
messages  can  be  transmitted  from  one  end  of  the 
line  to  tho  other,  at  tlio  rate  of  filly  words  per 


c ,1  1-  I- Lu  11  large  extent  tbe 

splashing  from  the  wheels  of  vehicles;  are  always 
cleaner  mul  drier  llian  ordinary  pavements;  mid 
are  more  readily  kept  clean  by  tho  scavengers 
or  many  reasons,  therefore,  tbe  adoptioil  of 
tramways,  where  practicable,  in  large  crowded 
Cities  IS  desirable.  ° 

Mr.  Hnywoud  tluis  concludes  Ins  report 


..  Lea"'in'Eu.s?,e";' m'Se  '■’"wlmreli-streei; 

beiiie  Dlact^d  I l>‘ose 

apiirLdimfsa  E I'i”; 

of  the  traiUe  fi,o  , ‘ '■■Ueri,  from  the  severe  nature 

or  CM  cLn  h,.  security,  duration. 

Cl  be', 10“  eertamuErtaMM,"-’;' 
loss,  and  I believrivith  , OKI  , 5 I'ccuniary 

wall  be  Ob, able,,  whieb  no  1^“;,  E^'EoSbl" 

muTiun  as  j our  honourable  coiu- 


b.Ai  t>-annvav3liave  for  some  years 

been  1,1  actual  use,  and  their  advantages  are  so 
highly  appreciated  that  tlierc  is  not  the  least 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

’I'Jii-  ordinary  meeting  of  members  AA-as  held  at 
t he  house  in  Cor.duit  slreet,  on  Friday  evcnincr 
the_3rd,  Mr.  J.  lY.  Peiifoltl,  president,  in  the’ 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  tbe  last  meeting  havino- been 
re.id  and  confirmed,  Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  of  15 
Great  Castle-street,  Cavendish-square,  Avas  unani- 
mously elected  a member. 

Mr.  Ilrnco  then  brought  forward  the  resolution 
of  winch  he  hud  given  notice  at  the  meetino-  of 
the  Gth  of  last  mnntli,  that  a class  be  formed  for 
tiie  purpose  of  Iciirning  and  practising  wood- 
carving  and  muddling,  to  be  held  at  seven  o’clock 
m the  evening  of  the  Class  of  Design.  Mr.  Drnce 
explnmod  that  the  only  expense  attending  the 
matter  would  be  payment  of  a skilled  instructor, 
to  meet  which  ho  Avoultl  propose  that  a small  sub- 
scription be  raised  among  the  members  of  the 
piactical  class.  He  should  like  to  hear  the  opinions 
-)f  the  members  on  the  subject  before  the  propo- 
sition was  laid  before  a general  meeting.  With 
regard  to  the  actual  expense  to  be  entailed  bv  its 
adoption,  he  bad  hoped  to  be  supplied  with  full 
iintorination,  but  A\-a.s  prevented  in  consequence  of 
the  illness  of  the  gentleman  from  Avhom  he  ex- 
pected to  have  obtained  it. 

iMr.  Roger  Smith  seconded  the  resolution,  oh- 
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serving  that  a practical  knowledge  of  wood-carving 
and  of  modelling  was  extremely  desirable  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  their  professional  duties. 

The  Chairman,  before  putting  the  resolution  to 
the  meeting,  stated  that  he  was  desirous  that  the 
studies  in  connection  with  the  School -of  Design 
should  be  practical,  and  of  a constructive  nature. 
JTc  approved  of  wood-carving  as  likely  to  conduce 
to  that  object,  but  he  hoped  that  drawing  and 
sketching,  as  now  carried  on,  would  not  be  inter- 
fered with. 

The  resolution  was  then  put,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Blashill  then  read  a paper  ” On  the  Appli- 
cation of  Iron-work  to  Architecture.’^ 

At  the  conclusion. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman,  the  discus- 
sion was  adjourned  until  the  ue.\.t  night  of  meet- 
ing (Feb.  17),  and  the  proceedings  terminated 
with  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Blashill  for  his  com- 
munication. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  in  Lent  Term  was  held  on 
February  Ist;  the  Rev.  the  Master  of  University, 
in  the  chair. 

The  subject  proposed  for  discussion  was  " The 
use  of  coloured  materials  in  the  construction  of 
buildings.”  The  President,  after  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  existence  of  alternate  courses  of 
stone  in  the  vaulting  of  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  proceeded  to  remark  on  the 
good  effect  produced  by  a variety  of  colour  in 
constructional  materials,  whether  brick  or  stone, 
provided  there  was  not  too  great  a display  at- 
tempted. The  use  of  colour  in  constructional 
materials  had  not,  he  thought,  been  sufficiently 
studied,  as  yet,  to  justify  any  very  decided  state- 
ments as  to  what  rules  should  be  observed  in  its 
employment;  hut  he  considered  it  important  not 
to  make  too  strong  a contrast,  nor  to  attempt  too 
much  brilliancy.  lie  also  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
materials  should  not  he  of  so  porous  a nature  as  to 
lose  their  colour  easily. 

Mr.  Parker  advocated  the  use  of  coloured  mate- 
rials of  construction,  as  being  likely  to  improve 
greatly  the  effect  of  buildings;  observing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  red  stone  was  much  more  liable 
to  lose  its  colour  than  others,  and  hence  that  its 
effect  was  much  sooner  lost. 

Mr,  Buckericlge  objected  to  the  restricting  of 
architects  in  their  choice  of  materials.  He 
observed  that  coloured  materials  must  be  used  in 
courses,  and  hence  that  they  must  frerpieutly  be 
employed  to  form  horizontal  lines,  which  he  main- 
tained were  not  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
Gothic  architecture. 

The  President,  in  conclusion,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting  to  a church  now  building  at 
Highbridge,  near  Bristol,  and  stated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  we  had  yet  to  feel  our  way  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  and  that  experience  would  even- 
tually decide  much  that  was  now  uncertain  as  to 
the  most  advantageous  manner  of  employing 
coloured  materials. 


NORTHERX  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

COMPETITION,  BISHOP  ArCKtAXD. 

A MEETING  of  the  Committee  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  the  8th  instant,  when  resolutions 
were  unanimously  come  to,  in  reference  to  an 
advertisement  issued  by  the  directors  of  the 
Bishop  Auckland  Town  Hall  and  Market  Company, 
for  the  best  plan  for  a Town  Hall  and  Market, 
to  cost  3,500/.  for  which  a premium  of  20/. 
would  be  given  ; the  directors,  however,  not 
binding  themselves  to  employ  the  architect  of 
the  prize  design;  and  also  reserving  to  themselves 
the  right  of  purchasing  any  unsuccessful  design 
for  the  sum  of  5/.  if  not  objected  to  before 
February  the  11th, 

It  appeared  that  Bishop  Auckland  Tomi  Hall 
and  Market  Company  had  returned  no  reply  to 
the  communications  addressed  to  them  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Association  on  the  subject. 

The  following  are  the  resolutions: — 

“ This  Association  begs  to  submit  that  the  premium 
oflerccl  of  201.  is  not  a salficient  reimbursement  for  the 
services  rendered  in  preparing  the  required  design,  unless 
the  architect  of  the  successful  design  be  employed  to  carry 
out  the  work  on  the  usual  terms.  The  Association  wishes 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  directors  to  the  fact  that  a 
commission  of  li  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  outlay  is  the 
t c lerally  required  charge  for  such  drawings  as  are  required 
by  the  directors. 

The  opinion  of  this  Association,  moreover,  is,  that 
justice  cannot  be  done  to  the  building  by  any  architect 
other  than  the  author  of  such  design. 

After  what  has  been  stated,  as  to  the  value  of  the 
drawings  required,  the  Association  does  not  consider  it 


necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  offer 
of  5/.  as  a remuneration  for  the  cop3Tight  of  any  unsuc- 
cessful design. 

The  Northern  Architectural  Association  respectfully 
begs  that  tlie  directors  of  the  Bishop  Auckland  Town 
Hall  and  Market  Company  will  take  these  resolutions  into 
their  consideration,  in  ju.stice  to  their  own  constituents, 
and  to  the  architectural  profession.  . 

(Signed;  Joiiv  Donsox,  President. 

,,  Thomas  Austiv,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

,,  Thomas  Oi.iviia,  Hon.  Secretary. 

,,  J.  E.  Watsox, 

„ M.  GnSKNER, 

„ F.  R.  N.Haswei.1., 

„ A.  M.  Dunn, 


GRAYING  DOCK,  DUBLIN. 

The  new  graving  dock  for  some  time  in  progress 
of  construction  at  the  North  Wall  Point,  Dublin, 
has  been  opened.  It  will  accommodate  the  largest 
vessels  that  can  enter  Dublin,  and  is  at  the  north- 
east side  of  Halpin’s  Pool.  The  dock  is  -100  feet 
in  length,  80  feet  wide  at  top,  and  35  feet  at 
bottom,  with  an  entrance  70  feet  wide.  An 
engine,  40  horse-jjower,  and  constructed  by 
Easton  A Amos,  of  London,  with  an  Appold’s 
centrifugal  pump,  are  used  for  the  emptying  of 
the  dock  when  the  gate.s  are  closed,  Mr.  Davgan 
was  contractor  fur  the  masonry,  which  is  granite, 
and  Messrs.  Wilde  & Mullet  constructed  the  gate?, 
which  are  on  a cellular  principle,  patented  by 
them.  Various  buildings  are  in  connection  with 
the  dock,  viz.,  engine-house,  workshops,  timber- 
steaming  apparatus,  &e.,  Ac.  The  first  vessel  ad- 
mitted into  the  dock  was  the  Anderson, 

200  feet  in  length,  and  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Martin  A Sons.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  con- 
struct a basin,  1,100  feet  in  length,  close  by,  and 
to  prolong  the  i)rescut  quay  considerably  beyond 
the  lighthouse. 


DINNER  OF  THE  BUILDERS’  SOCIETY. 

The  twenty -sixth  aninvci'.«ary  of  this  society 
was  celebrated  on  the  0th  instant,  at  the  Free- 
masons’ Tavern,  Groat  Queen-street,  Mr.  James 
C.  Lawrence  in  the  chair,  and  was  attended 
more  numei’Ously  than  usual  in  consequence  of 
recent  proceedings,  above  sixty  sitting  down. 
Amongst  them  were  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  Mr.  Thomas 
Piper,  Mr.  Cli.arles  Lucas,  Mr,  George  Mair,  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Dunu’ge,  Mr.  G.  Bird,  Mr.  .Tames  Bird, 
Mr.  Myers,  Jlr.  Plucknctt,  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Hill, 
Alderman  Lawrence,  Ac. 

Mr.LauTcnce  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office 
very  ably.  In  proposing  “ The  Society,”  be  said 
it  had  served  to  turn  ruinous  rivalry  into  honour- 
able competition.  He  dwelt  on  the  iniportai>ce 
of  maintaining  a high  standard  of  character,  and 
hoped  every  builder  would  entitle  himself  to  be 
spoken  of  as  the  carpenters  were  described  on  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  old  Halls  of  London,  where  it 
is  said  tlie  money  was  not  counted  that  was 
handed  to  the  carpenters,  because  they  were  faith- 
ful to  their  engagements. 

Alderman  Cubltt  was  elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year ; and  Mr.  Lee,  in  replying  for  him 
and  for  himself,  said  the  society  was  founded  by 
seventeen  builder.s,  who  being  asked  to  tender  on 
a specification  that  did  not  contain  the  arbitra- 
tion clause,  had  all  declined ; and  this  was  st  ill 
the  ride  of  members  of  the  society.  Mr.  Plnck- 
nett  replied  for  the  vice-presidents ; and  Mr. 
Thomas  Piper,  as  honorary  secretary,  made,  as 
usual,  a very  good  speech. 

A song  by  Mr.  Cole,  let  us  say,  in  passing,  com- 
bining feeling  with  humour,  was  much  more  satis- 
factory than  the  music  ofthc  professionals  engaged. 


FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  ART,  GOWER 
STREET. 

A MEETING  has  been  held  to  prevent  if  possible 
the  dismemberment  of  this  school.  It  was 
attended  by  about  a dozen  gentleman,  who  at 
its  conclusion  formed  themselves  into  a Provisional 
Committee. 

They  first  took  into  consideration  the  merit 
and  value  of  the  school,  aud  unanimously  resolved 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  importance 
and  claim  to  continued  support.  Next  came  the 
question  as  to  whether,  with  a fair  start  given  to 
it,  by  the  purchase  of  premises  and  other  help,  it 
could  eventually  become  self-supporting,  and  this 
they  also  came  to  the  conclusion  would  be  the 
ca.'ie  after  a certain  time. 

They  then  drew  up  a brief  statement  to  be  laid 
before  the  public,  concluding  with  an  appeal  for 
funds  to  enable  them  to  purchase  premises,  aud 
establish  the  school  on  a firm  self-supporting  basis 
independent  of  the  annual  Government  grants 
hitherto  accorded. 

We  quite  agree  with  the  Committee,  that  the ' 
instructions  given  in  this  school  are  eminently 


useful,  and  m.iy  he  received  and  eventually  turned 
to  profit,  without  necessarily  taking  them  out  of 
their  proper  sphere.  To  throw  away  the  grouud 
won  by  many  years  of  patient  industry  would  be 
mortifying,  if  not  foolish;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  appeal  on  behalf  of  a school  hitherto  so  ably 
conducted,  and  so  conveniently  situated  for  the 
North  and  West  of  London,  as  well  as  the  City, 
may  be  liberally  responded  to,  not  only  by  the 
residents  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but 
also  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis  at 
large. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Gloucester. — The  restoration  of  the  interior  of 
the  west  end  of  the  cathcdi-al,  according  to  the 
Chronicle,  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  the 
memorial  brass  to  the  late  bishop  has  been  erected. 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  restoration,  the  monu- 
ment of  Bishop  Martin  Benson,  which  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  the  doorway,  has  been  removed. 

TettenJiall{Siaffordshire). — A window  of  stained 
glass,  executed  by’  Messrs.  Hardman  A Powell,  has 
been  placed  at  the  west  end  of  Tettcnliall  Church, 
by  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Ward,  to 
the  memory  of  their  deceased  parents.  The  sub- 
jects, eight  in  number,  are,  “ Missions  of  Angels 
to  the  Earth.”  The  tracery  in  the  head  of  the 
window  is  filled  with  a choir  of  angels.  Beneath  is 
a brass  plate,  bearing  tbe  insciiption. 

G/a^sgow. — A committee  has  been  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a decorated  window  in  the 
crypt  of  the  cathedral,  as  a memorial  of  the  late 
astronomer.  Professor  Nicbol.  The  committee 
were  empowered  to  collect  subscriptions,  which  it 
was  agreed  to  limit  to  1/.  each.  Mr.  James  Mac- 
kenzie, of  Auchenheglisli,  according  to  the  Clasgou: 
Gazette,  has  kindly  consented  to  place  the  window 
adjoining  his  vault  at  the  disposal  of  the  friendsof 
Professor  Nichol. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Seer  Green,  near  Seaconsjield  {Buds).  — 
Schools  have  been  completed  at  Seer  Green 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  L.  G.  Butcher.  T!.c 
group  consists  of  residence  for  mistress  on  the 
grouud-ffoor,  aud  bed-rooms  on  the  first  fioor ; 
a school-room  30  feet  iii  length,  IG  feet  in  width, 
by  a height  of  10  feet  to  the  collar  of  the  roof,  at 
which  level  the  roof  is  ceiled  in,  forming  a cham- 
ber for  the  extraction  of  the  vitiated  air.  The 
school-room  is  planned  in  accordance  with  tlie 
requirements  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  to  accommodate  fifty  children,  having 
separate  entrances  for  the  boys  and  girls.  Each  of 
the  entrances  has  an  open-framed  timber  porch. 
The  material  of  the  buildings  is  brick,  made  in  tbe 
neighbourhood,  a few  black  bricks  btiug  introduced 
in  the  arcbes  over  the  windows,  and  in  a band 
running  round  the  walls  both  of  the  school  and 
residence.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  tilts,  with 
bands  of  ornamental  tiles  introduced,  and  finished 
with  a plain  tile  cresting.  The  funds  were  raised 
mainly  by  the  Rev.  H.  Herbert,  the  incumbeut  of 
the  district,  aided  by  a grant  of  111/,  from  the 
Council  on  Education.  The  works  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Jessup,  of  Maidenhead,  at  a cost 
of  465/.,  exclusive  of  fences  and  fittings. 

Moccas  {llei'efordshire). — A rectory'  house  has 
just  been  built  here  for  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Cornewall. 
It  consists  of  drawing-room,  dining-room,  library, 
and  kitchen  department,  on  the  ground  floor,  with 
eight  bedrooms  on  the  first  floor.  It  is  built  of 
red  bricks,  with  stone  hands.  The  joinery  is  var- 
nished, neither  painted  nor  stained.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal rooms  have  fireplaces,  lined  with  Poole  tiles, 
and  h.ave  dog  grates.  The  building  looks  large 
from  the  liigh  road,  from  being  in  the  form  of  an 
(_,  set  with  corner  towards  the  road.  The  total 
cost  is  1,000/.  Mr.  George  Truefitt  is  the  archi- 
tect. Messrs.  Evans  are  the  builders. 

Manchester.  — The  Manchester  and  Salford 
Banking  Company  have  resolved  to  erect  a new 
building,  for  which  the  plans  have  been  prepared, 
and  operations  have  been  commenced  for  clearing 
the  ground.  The  site  selected  is  a central  one,  at 
thejunctioD  of  Mosley-street  and  York -street.  The 
frontage  to  Mosley-street  is  112  feet,  and  the 
depth  to  Back  Mosley-street  is  80  feet.  Mr.  E. 
Walters,  who  designed  the  Free-trade  Hall  and 
many  w’arehouscs  at  Manchester,  is  the  ai'chitect  ; 
and  the  style  he  has  adopted  is  the  Italian.  The 
building  will  be  of  three  stories;  the  lower  stage 
being  rusticated,  and  the  windows  resting  upon 
some  9 feet  of  solid  masonry’,  marked  only  by  the 
simplest  lines.  The  height  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  balustrade  will  be  fully  86  feet. 
The  entrance  will  be  from  Mosley-street;  there 
being  a broad  entrance  porch  which  will  be  carried 
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only  to  the  height  of  the  lines  of  the  ground- 
iloor.  By  a flight  of  steps,  and  an  outer  and  an 
inner  lobby,  access  will  he  gained  to  the  banking 
room,  which  will  be  Sifeet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and 
nearly  27  feet  high.  The  floor  and  the  ceiling 
there  will  be  special  arrange- 
ments  for  “ the  treasury.”  The  building  will  be 
01  Yorkshire  stone. 

Ijiverpool. — Messrs.  Philip  Sc  Son’s  new  pre- 
mises, South  John-street,  are  finished.  The  build- 
ing 18  about  70  feet  by  40  feet,  and  60  feet  in 
height,  consisting  of  four  stories  above  the  ground, 
besides  the  basement,  which  is  half  its  height 
above  the  street,  and  is  intended  for  superior 
printing  macliinery.  The  front  is  built  with 
patent  pressed  brick,  and  all  the  doors  and  windows 
^shed  with  Welsh  stone  dressings.  The  entrance 
to  the  saloon  is  flanked  with  red  Aberdeen  granite 

columns.  Messrs.  J.  W.  & J.  Hay  are  the  archi- 
tects;  Messrs.  Holme  & Nicol  the  contractors  for 
the  brickwork  and  carpenter  and  joiner’s  work: 
Messrs.  Parker  & Son  for  the  mason  work ; Mr. 
Holt  for  the  plumbing,  painting,  and  glazing ; and 
Jones  for  the  slater  and  plasterer’s 

proposed  to  provide  a public  park 
at  Hull,  and  the  town  council  have  appointed  a 
committee  to  further  the  project. 


[Feb.  18,  1860. 


THE  "BUILDER'S”  EIRE. 

SOMB  time  ago  the  Siiilder  drew  attention  to  a 
method  of  laying  and  lighting  house-fires,  known 
now  as  the  Guilder's  fire.”  One  part  of  the 
pkn  consists  m closing  the  bottom  of  the  grate 
with  a plate  of  sheet-iron,  and  this  alone  will  effect 
a considerable  saving  in  coals.  Have  a piece  of 
thin  sheet-iron  cut  to  tlie  form  of  the  bottom  of 
tne  grate,  and  make  the  fire  above  it  : the  sheet- 
iron  prevents  the  ashes  fulling  through,  and  pro- 
duces  a more  equable  combustion:  it  does  not 
deaden  the  fire,  which  will  burn  ns  brightly 
and  ns  warmly,  indeed  warmer,  than  with  open 
bottom  bars.  A saving  of  a fraction  of  the  coal 
a reduction  of 

smoke,  are  desirable  results.  The  Sidlde>’s  fire 
these:  the 

bottom  plate  alone  will  eflect  considerable  saving. 

I have  continued  the  plan  at  office  and  house  for 

Si  .7®  have  had  this 

length  of  experience  Dr.  Farr,  of  the  Registrar 
General  s Office,  Dr.  Southwood  SmithT  Mr. 
Graham,  of  East-lodge.  Enfield,  and  many  others, 
have  also  adopted  the  plan,  and  are  satisfied  as  to 
the  benefit  and  saving.  I only  give  these  names, 
and  my  own,  as  gnaranteos  of  the  facts  stated. 
Amid^st  so  much  trade  advertising,  and  miffing  a 
ism  erpted  p„ff.  this  coM  weather,  to  make^ihe 
aioMers  cheap  and  improved  gres  burn  more  cv. 
teusively,  may  be  allowable. 

Robert  Rawlinson. 


monsieur  MAZOrS  AND  PROFESSOR 
COCKERELL. 

Mazoi.s  1-0  Palais  de  Scaurus,”  has  just  appeared 
This  important  work,  in  the  form  of  letters  from 
a Ocrnian  prince,  supposed  to  bo  residiiitr  at  Rome 
giv  es  most  of  oiir  readers  are  aware,  a description 
of  a Roman  palace  m all  tlie  detail  of  its  struo- 
aml  ■■  ""’Mishments,  and  furniture, 

and  nllndea  with  minute  accuracy  to  tlic  domestic 
manners  and  customs  of  the  ancients,  illustrated 
by  numerous  plans  and  views  of  tile  parts  of 
Roman  houses.  This  reprint  is  prefaced  bv  a 
biograpiiical  notice  of  the  author’^  by  Monafeur 
MW  Ma  '’y  OTiginal  materials  found 

Mg  Maso  a papers.  A Ictlcr  to  Monsieur  de 
Oamc  dated  June,  1815,  is  of  peculiar  interest  to 
M Englishmen,  and  will  therefore  not  be  unac- 

it  bears'';  "Th  ?'  " f™m  the  tribute 

R bears  to  the  character  of  so  eminent  an  arcliitect 

m hi  t v » yoting  man  abroad, 

on  his  studies,  and  the  moral  worth  of  both  these 
realized  in  after-life. 

oml  [“"uilingtothe  expulsion  of  Murat 

ta  iii,rf,.l  " to  Naples], 

•“"?  ‘’'■‘Pe''sed  iiiy  friends;  but 
there  still  remain  to  me  my  eonrage,  my  infclli 

SI  olwlrd  "'itli  'Vllieh 

...  y'-thicli  in  truth  renders  niy  position  very 
critical;  and  at  the  same  time  I am  deprlverdf 
y 1 elision  and  of  my  firmest  supporters  Well 
let  us  hope  that  Heaven  will  raise  ifp  otheu-s  Does 
it  ever  abandon  those  who,  like  me,  only  entertain 

assistance,  and  endeavour  to  procure  me  funds 


without  contracting  new  debts.  There  is  but  one 
means  to  effect  that,  which  is  to  sell  tho  little 
house  which  still  is  left  to  us.  My  work,  the 
ultimate  success  of  which  is  ensured  to  me,  will  be 
of  greater  good  than  this  precarious  possession 
Besides,  the  least  delay  in  the  publication  of  my 
work  may  be  productive  of  serious  consequences. 

There  is  a young  English  architect  here, 
Robert  Cockerell,  wlio  has  just  made  a long  jour- 
ney in  the  East.  After  having  traversed  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece  in  every  direction,  he  visited, 
with  the  zeal  of  a clever  artist  and  well-educated 
man,  Sicily,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  has 
collected  much  valuable  information.  Having 
heard  of  the  hook  in  which  I was  engaged,  bo 
called  upon  me;  and,  finding  that  our  tastes  were 
congenial,  we  were  drawn  to  each  other,  and  soon 
became  the  best  friends  in  the  world.  The  inter- 
course with  such  men  is  not  only  very  precious, 
but  is  also  very  advantageous,  as  you  will  see.  Mr! 
Cockerell,  with  infiuite  kindness,  has  offered  his 
services  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  my 
work  into  England  on  his  return  thither.  In  the 
meantime  a happy  opportunity  has  arisen,  which 
enables  lum  to  render  me  a still  greater  benefit. 
Ills  master,  a rich  and  influential  man,  in  London, 
as  architect  to  the  court,  has  written  to  him,  say- 
ing, that,  having  formed  the  project  to  make  draw- 
ings and  measurements  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii 
with  a view  to  publication,  he  bogs  him  to  orga- 
nize  this  work,  and  to  accept  the  editorship.  Ah ! 
my  good  friends,  what  an  unexpected  blow  was 
hanging  over  us  ! Cockerell,  with  all  loyalty  and 
goodness,  hastened  to  reply  that  the  ruins  of  Pom- 
peii,  drawn,  measured,  and  explained,  with  as  much 
talent  as  care,  had  begun  to  be  published  two 
years  before, — that  it  was  matter  for  regret  that 
England  should  not  know  of  the  work  when 
I ranee  and  Italy  already  appreciated  its  merits. 
Besides  which  he,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  could 
take  no  part  in  a rival  work,  for  he  had  too  great 
an  esteem  and  respect  for  the  author  j and,  us  dis- 
aster and  ruin  would  bo  the  consequence  of  the 
competition,  it  was  only  consistent  with  his 
honour  frankly  to  state  the  truth,  and  to  decline 
contributing  to  the  proposed  work. 

For  me  the  result  has  been  doubly  advan- 
tageous,-—the  abandonment  of  the  English  pro- 
ject.and  the  subscription  of  the  English  architect. 

•-o  that,  after  this  providential  occurrence,  and 
although  I have  10  feet  of  water  in  the  hold,  I am 
not  at  all  disposed  to  abandon  the  helm  or  the 
pump.  I have  all  faith  in  the  future. 

Mazois 


TUB  WAR  OFFICE  AND  CONTAGION. 


^ Mraijou  permit  me  to  say  a few  brief  words 
m reply  to  "X.”  I ask  this  favour,  because  one 
does  not  iike  to  seem  inaccurate  or  unjust;  and 
Ml-.  Herbert  is  the  very  last  man  towards  whom 
a sanitarian— as  I presume,  in  a modest  way,  to 
cal  myself--couI<i  wish  to  be  unjust  or  inappre- 
ciative;  besides  toat,  as  it  Imppcus,  I,  ami  otbers 
ot  my  clotb,  owe  him  a special  and  heavy  debt  of 
gratitiide.  When  I sent  you  the  note  on  Camp 
Hospitals,  tiie  War  Office  circular  was  Ivin;?  before 
me.  so  that  I knew  quite  well  what  names  were 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  it,  but  I never  dreamt  of 
imputing  any  knowledge  of  it  to  General  Peel  or 
Mr.  Herbert,  any  more  than  to  tho  greater  W'ar 
Minister  than  eitlier  .about  whoso  time  I was 
gossiping.  The  term  “Secretary  for  Whir  ” 
seemed  a convenient  mode  of  saying  from  what 
office  the  order  liod  proceeded.  Besides,  have  we 
not  heard  sometliing  of  a “ Sanitary  ConneiUor” 
who  was  to  he  responsible  for  those  things  1 
“A. ' thinks  tliat  in  strict  grammar  the  second 
order  anmils  the  hrst.  But  the  Whr  Department 

aWe''’  * ^■'■“'1“  '““g.  »“!>«•  grammaticam, 

above  grammar.  If  logic  .and  Limlley  Miirra^ 
are  against  it,  why,  tant  fis  for  logic  ami  Liiidley 
Mu  r.iy  It  never  cancels  an  order.  It  oiilv 

nmHef  . Y?  carefully  into  the 

iimttci,  I fear  that  -A.  is  mistaken.  “Contagious” 
and  epidemic  are  not  convertible  terms.  The 
“‘O  fddJigatioil  of  rooms 

'ia,5  f "’“'1  ““  kcddiiig. 

Hie  second  speaks  only  of  tlie  hitter.  I suspect, 

nLeflf’ instance,  “ ,X."  were  to 
asseitthe  common  sense  of  the  latter,  and  seek 

OTili'f  tbl  w “n  “'-"“'■‘'itX  of  tho  former 
order,  the  War  Department  might  say,  with  the 
l.i  ly  ill  tho  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"— “ Why 
what  have  you  to  do  whither  they  bear  it  ? Tml 
were  best  meddle  with  buck-wasliiiiY  ” 

The  order  being  still  In  force  thefi,  let  ns  pause 
for  a moment  and  consider  the  extent  of  its  mean- 
ing. Never,  surely  has  authority  laid  a ruder 
hand  on  opinion,  since  the  Pope,  one  morning 
commanded  a hundred  and  fifty  millions  to  believe 


the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  For 
nearly  seventy  years,  ever  since  the  good  ship 
Hiiukey,”  Coxe,  Master,  sailed  southward,  ho ! 
for  the  island  of  Balama,  the  world  has  been 
fighting  about  the  contagiousness  or  non-conta- 
giousuess  of  yellow  fever.  Such  another  angry 
controversy  has  never  been  known  in  socio- 
inedical  polemics.  It  has  almost  raised  ruunicipal 
war  in  some  colonies,  as  at  Gibraltar.  It  has 
estranged  fast  friends.  It  has  made  fat  sinecures 
and  has- unmade  them.  It  has  made  enthusiasts 
swallow  black  vomit,  and  sleep  in  beds  in  which 
men  had  just  died  of  the  disease.  I myself  have 
seen  a letter  from  New  Orleans  advocating  non- 
contagion, and  written  with  the  black  vomit  for 
ink,  handed  round  to  a hundred  medical  students, 
the  writer  thinking  that  he  had  thus  proved  his 
case._  Duels  have  been  fought  about  it.  It  is  said 
that  in  one  tour  of  West  Indian  service,  an  im- 
petuous Irishman  fought  three  duels  about  it,  and 
killed  his  man  in  the  last,  without  convincing 
anyboily.  One  rcaUy  fancied  that  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury’s  board  (1852)  had  finally  kid  the  ghost  of 
yellow  fever  contagion,  but,  with  a stroke  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Hawes’s  pen,  here  it  is  alive  and  active 
again.  Not  boldly  asserted,  but  gently  implied 
by  a conjunction,  here  is  a formal  resurrection  of 
Dr.  Chisholm  and  Sir  William  Pym.  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Hawes  writes  the  little  word  or  between 
yellow  fever”  and  "other  contagious  disease,’* 
and,  forthwith,  all  the  old  discarded  properties 
must  be  furbished  up,  and  put  on  the  stage  again  } 
all  the  obsolete  absurdities  must  he  revived : 
yellow  flags,  the  quaranie  jours  of  "expurgation 
and  disinfectatiou,”  tobacco-smoked  letter-bags, 
ine.at  steeped  in  vinegar,  oilskin  dresses,  restricted 
commerce,  broken  hearts,  and  a coi-tfon  of  sentries, 
to  shoot  even  a rat  if  he  tries  to  pass  from  one 
house  to  another.  Look  again  at  another  result. 

,/  read  myself  into  a belief  in  the 

" localizing  causes  ” theory.  Need  I say  that  since 
aterloo-day,  1851),  I have  abandoned  that  foolish 
modern  innovation,  and  have  dutifully  returned 
to  " the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.” 

Jhow,  seeing  that  we  have,  just  at  present,  a 
Secretary  for  War  who  is  not  only  an  enlightened 
sanitarian,  hut  also  a man  of  great  and  acknow- 
leilged  taste,  what  I would  like  to  say  to  Mr. 
Herbert,  if  I could  approach  him,  is  this— and  I 
hope  that  " X.”  would  agree  with  me : — If  wc  must 
have  the  closed  doors,  the  closed  windows,  and  the 
stmkiiig  cauldron,  let  us  also  have  something  es- 
thetic,—the  appropriate  trio  from  Verdi’s  " Mac- 
beth, for  instance.  Unluckily,  so  many  " depart- 
ments” are  to  be  concerned  in  the  process  that  the 
music  would  surely  be  out  of  all  time.'  Cwx. 


TIIE  RIGHT  OP  COUNTY  SURVEYORS  TO 
RETAIN  THEIR  DRAWINGS. 

The  question  on  this  subject  between  the 
county  magistrates  of  Norfolk  and  Mr.  Brown, 
their  late  surveyor,  has  been  arranged.  It  will 
he  remembered  that  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
held  on  the  5th  of  January  refused  to  accept 
I either  of  the  offers  made  by  Mr.  Brown.  The 
first  proposition  was  moved  by  the  Doan,  "To 
allow  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  any  person 
appointed  by  them,  to  make,  for  the  use  of  the 
present  and  future  surveyor,  copies  or  tracings  of 
all  the  plans  .and  specifications  prepared  by  the 
late  surveyor  for  the  works  executed  under  his 
superintendence  as  county  surveyor,  or  to  furnish 
copies  upon  being  remunerated.”  Mr.  Brown’s 
other  proposal  was,  "That  the  matter  in  dispute 
should  be  referred  to  two  eminent  metropolitan 
architects,  with  power  to  call  in  a barrister  as 
umpire.”  And  they  finally  determined  to  in- 
struct the  committee  who  had  reported  the  matter 
to  enforce  their  claim  by  legal  proceedings  if  they 
could  not  effect  an  amicable  arrangement.  On 
the  11th  of  January,  the  clerk  of  the  peace  served 
Mr.  Brown  with  a formal  notice  and  demand 
for  delivery  of  tho  plans,  to  which  Mr.  Brown’s 

solicitor  made  the  following  reply: "Sir:  I 

have  conferred  with  my  client  on  the  resolutions 
of  the  magistrates,  together  with  tlie  proceedings 
(as  reported  in  the  Norwich  papers)  of  the  court 
at  which  they  were  passed,  aud  we  see  no  reason 
for  altering  either  our  views  or  our  position.  The 
demand  is,  at  least,  an  unusu.al  one;  and  I find 
that  no  plans  were  delivered  to  my  client  when  he 
entered  on  the  duties  of  liis  office.  I need  not 
repeat  here  his  views  and  reasons,  which  have 
been  already  explained  to  you,  except  by  stating 
that  his  claim  to  retain  the  plans  in  question  is 
b.ised  on  the  broad  ground  tliat  they  are  his  own 
property,  by  tho  recognized  usage  of  his  profes- 
sion,  and  the  proper  construction  of  the  terms  of 
his  late  engagement.  I may  observe  that  the 
opinions  eutertamed  by  some  of  the  magistrates 
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I themselvoa,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  question 
i has  been  since  taken  up  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  justify  the  course  taken  by 
1 my  client  j”  and  he  concluded  by  again  offering  to 
1 submit  the  matter  to  arbitration  on  the  terms 
] previously  offered,  or  to  adopt  the  amendment 
I moved  by  the  Dean.  On  the  28th,  the  clerk  of 
i the  peace,  instructed  by  the  Castle  committee, 

I consented  to  accept  the  proposition  moved  by  the 
( dean,  and  neai-ly  unanimously  rejected  at  the 
‘ sessions.  Arrangements  have  since  been  made 
I to  caiTy  this  into  effect,  and  the  drawings  are 
I being  copied  by  Mr.  Phipsou,  the  present  sur- 
’ veyor,  Mr.  Brown  retaining  the  original  plans, 
1 bis  property  in  which  is  thus  admitted  by  the 
1 magistrates. 


goohs  gemto. 

VARIORUM. 

The  American  “ Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery ; 
: or  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art,”  for 
1 18G0,  edited  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Wells,  A.M.  (Gould  & 
1 Lincoln,  Boston,  U.S.,  and  Trubner  & Co.,  London), 
1 has  been  published.  It  appears  to  be  as  worthy 

< of  commendation  as  ever  it  was,  and  forms  a very 
i interesting  volume,  in  which  many  of  the  facts  of 
1 the  year  are  treated  of  at  considerable  length. 

The  whole  is  prefaced  by  some  twenty  pages  of 
I notes  by  the  editor  on  the  progress  of  science  for 

I the  year  1859. A pamphlet,  titled,  “ The  In- 

I vasiou  of  England  rendered  impossible,  by  a 
; simple  and  practical  mode  of  defence,”  by  a 
‘ “ Member  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Institution” 
( {Hardwicke,  Piccadilly),  suggests  that  from  Edin- 
1 burgh,  southwards,  round  the  east  coasts,  and 
: northwards,  round  the  w’est  coasts  to  Glasgow,  all 

< open  beaches,  mouths  of  rivers,  sea-coast  towns, 
I &c.,  should  be  protected  by  long  32-pounder  guns, 

I 30  yards  apart,  the  whole  series  comprising  some 
( 60,000  guns,  costing,  say,  6,000,000/.,  and  to  be 
1 manned,  and  sand-bag  batteries  thrown  up  in  time 
I of  war,  by  coast-guard  gunners,  aided  by  crews 
i invited  from  the  respective  neighbourhoods,  under 
c certain  pecuniary  and  other  regulations.  The 
I pamphlet  also  contains  an  interesting  account  of 
( eight  attempts  at  invasion.  The  author  is  of 
c opinion  that  the  object  to  be  mainly  kept 
: iu  view  is  to  'prevent  a hostile  landing,  rather 
t than  to  provide  armaments  against  invaders 

i already  landed. Mr.  E.  E.  Merrnll,  C.E., 

li  has  had  published  (by  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange) 
“ *'A  Letter  to  Col.  A.  Cotton,  upon  the  introduc- 
t tion  of  Railways  iu  India  upon  the  English  Plan.” 
I India  stands  greatly  iu  need  of  a few  thousand 
n miles  of  railway  j but  the  enormous  cost  of  many 
I English  lines,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  be  in- 

'C  curi’cdin  providing  these. Among  other  hooks 

r received  we  may  here  note  “ A Manual  of  Interest 
;i  and  Annuities,  including  Fifty-four  rates  of  In- 
t terest ; the  Value  of  Life  Annuities,  by  the 
1 English  Life-table;  and  Suggestions  for  the  more 
e equitable  Assessment  of  the  Income-tax,”  by 
I E.  Smyth  (Routledge  & Co.) ; and  “ Vacher’s 
I Parliamentary  Companion,”  published  monthly, 
<3  during  the  session,  at  29,  Parliament-street, 
1 Westminster. 


IglisaUanca:. 

“ Private  ” Cojoittnications. — We  are  re- 
q quested  to  express  Mr.  Falkener’s  regret  that  the 

0 observations  made  by  him  in  last  week’s  Stiilder 
n were  printed  in  inadvertence,  iu  consequence  of 
li  his  having  omitted  to  murk  them  “private.” 

The  CHniBAN  Memorial  at  Citatitaat. — The 
€ excavations  for  the  foundation  of  the  Crimean 
n memorial  to  the  Royal  Engineers,  to  be  erected  at 
tithe  eastern  entrance  to  Brompton  Barracks, 
C Chatham,  have  been  commenced  by  Messrs. 

1 Mansfield  & Son,  the  builders;  but,  in  con- 
st sequence  of  the  character  of  the  proposed  struc- 
titure,  it  is  probable  that  six  months  will  be 
CK  occupied  in  its  erection.  The  site  selected  by  the 
G Government  is  the  piece  of  ground  between  the 
H Hut  Bai'racks  and  the  Brompton  Barracks.  The 
aiarchitect  is  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt.  The  designs, 
w which  have  received  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
nment,  include  a large  central  arch  between  20 
aiand  30  feet  in  height,  on  each  side  of  which  will 
hbe  a smaller  arch,  upwards  of  12  feet  in  height 
aiand  of  proportionate  width.  The  general  form  of 
tithe  structure  will  be  that  of  a parallclopipedon, 
Dinearly  40  feet  in  height,  44  feet  in  width,  aud  10 
fsfeet  in  depth.  The  whole  will  be  surmounted  by 
atau  attic,  with  carvings  in  relief.  It  will  be  built 
frfrom  Portland  stone,  with  white  marble  tablets 
aiQud  facings. 


The  Lomas-sqtiare  Nuisance  at  Chatham. — 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  horrors  of  Lomas- 
square,  Holborn-lane,  Chatham,  which  the  Chat- 
ham News  lately  dragged  into  light,  are  now  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  removed;  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  and  Watts’s  Charity  Trustees  having  come 
to  an  understanding  as  to  the  nuisance,  which  the 
trustees  have  promised  to  abate  by  the  erection  of 
various  conveniences  and  other  means.  At  the 
expiry  of  the  lease  in  1861,  moreover,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  property  will  he  altogether  changed. 

St.  Martin-in- tiie-Fields  Library  for  the 
Working  Classes.  — The  Rev.  H.  Mackenzie, 
vicar  of  the  parish  from  1818  to  1855,  when  he 
resigned,  reappeared  among  his  former  parishioners 
on  February  ISth,  aud  entertained  them  with  a 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  “ The  Young  Chevalier 
and  the  Battle  of  Culloden.”  The  leverend  gen- 
tleman was  warmly  received  by  bis  audience,  and 
a cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  him  at  the 
conclusion  of  bis  interesting  lecture. 

Cambridge  Architectural  Society.  — On 
February  9th,  a meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Archi- 
tectural Society  was  held  at  the  Pliilosophic.al 
Society’s  rooms,  when  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Ely  made  a communication  concerning  the  lantern 
at  Ely.  He  showed  by  a model  the  original  con- 
struction by  Alan  de  Walsingham,  pointing  out 
the  alterations  which  it  has  undergone,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained.  He  showed  that  it  was  origi- 
nally a campanile,  for  there  exist  documents 
giving  a detailed  account  of  the  bells.  He  ex- 
plained the  several  questions  which  are  being 
discussed  concerning  the  present  restoration.  In 
conclusion,  he  stated  that  they  are  still  in  want  of 
funds  for  carrying  this  ovit.  They  have  under 
3,500/.,  whereas  the  sum  required  is  5,000/.  They 
intend  to  commence  work  iu  the  spring. 

Gas. — At  a meeting  of  the  Ware  Gas  Con- 
sumers’ Company,  recently  held,  it  was  resolved 
that  3,500/.  should  be  ofiored  to  Mr.  Holcombe 
for  the  present  works.  He  has  refused  to  accept 
this  sum,  aud  has  since  sold  the  works  to  a com- 
pany in  London  for  4,000/.  It  is  not  unlikely,  it 
is  said,  that  the  Local  Consumers’  Company  will 

establish  iudependent  works. The  Worcester 

Gas  Company  have  declared  a dividend  at  the 

rate  of  7 per  cent,  per  annum. A correspondent 

of  the  Bradford  Observer,  asks  “ How  it  is  that 
while  in  Huddersfield  the  price  of  gas  is  3s.  6d. 
per  thousand  feet,  and  at  Saltaire  the  same  price 
is  charged,  we  in  Bradford  should  be  charged  4s. 
per  thousand?”  and  adds  : “ It  is  high  time  that 
a Gas  Consumers’  Association  were  formed  here, 
to  take  iu  hand  the  whole  subject  connected  with 
gas  supply,  with  a view  to  the  reduction  of  the 

price  charged  under  the  present  monopoly.” 

The  convenience  of  a good  steady  light,  it  appears, 
has  been  obtained  in  some  of  the  first-class  car- 
riages on  the  East  Lancashire  Railway,  by  the 
use  of  gas.  The  meter  from  which  the  gas  is 
supplied  is  contained  in  the  guard’s  van.  It  is 
conveyed  to  the  roofs  of  the  carriages  and  through 
the  usual  lamp  holes.  There  is  one  light  in  each 
carriage,  which  is  sufficient  to  illuminate  the  com- 
partment thoroughly,  so  that  the  smallest  print 
can  be  read.  The  taps  are  on  the  roof.  The 
junction  between  the  carriages  is  efi’ected  by 
means  of  a flexible  tube,  with  a little  slack. 

Diseases. — Is  it  not  living  in  a continual  mis- 
take to  look  upon  diseases,  as  we  do  now,  as  sepa- 
rate entities,  which  exist,  like  cats  and  dogs; 
instead  of  looking  upon  them  as  conditions,  like  a 
dirty  and  a clean  condition,  and  just  as  much 
under  our  own  control;  or  rather  as  the  re-actions 
of  kindly  nature  against  the  conditions  in  which 
we  have  placed  ourselves  ? I was  brought  up,  both 
by  scientific  men  and  ignorant  women,  distinctly 
to  believe  that  small-pox,  for  instance,  was  a thing 
of  which  there  was  once  a first  specimen  in  the 
world,  which  went  on  propagating  itself,  in  a per- 
petual chain  of  descent,  just  as  much  as  that  there 
was  a first  dog  (or  a first  pair  of  dogs),  and  that 
small-pox  would  not  begin  itself  any  more  than  a 
new  dog  would  begin  without  there  having  been 
a parent  dog.  Since  then  I have  seen  with  my 
eyes  aud  smelt  with  my  nose  small-pox  growing 
up  in  first  specimens,  either  in  close  rooms  or  in 
over-crowded  wards,  where  it  could  not  by  any 
possibility  have  been  “caught,”  but  must  have 
begun.  Nay,  more,  I Lave  seen  diseases  begin, 
grow  up,  and  pass  into  one  another.  Now,  dogs 
do  not  pass  into  cats.  I have  seen,  for  instance, 
with  a little  overcrowding,  continued  fever  grow 
up;  and  with  a little  more,  typhoid  fever;  and 
with  a little  moi‘e,  typhus,  and  all  in  the  same 
ward  or  hut.  Would  it  not  be  far  better,  truer, 
and  more  practical,  if  we  looked  upon  disease  in 
this  light?  For  diseases,  as  all  experience  shows, 
are  adjectives,  not  noun  substantives. — Notes  on 
Nursing,  bg  Florence  Nightingale. 


Eastbourne  Drainage  Competition. — The 
local  Board  of  Health  for  this  town  some  time 
since  advertised  for  plans  for  the  drainage  of  the 
neighbourhood,  to  include  Eastbourne,  South- 
street,  aud  the  sea-side  houses.  There  were 
fourteen  competitors;  and  the  board,  at  their 
meeting  on  Monday  last,  awarded  the  premium  of 
50/.  to  Messrs.  Morphew  & Greeu.  It  appears 
that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  thrown  open  a 
quantity  of  land  for  building  purposes,  which  will 
render  a system  of  drainage  absolutely  necessary. 

“Travellers’  Rests.”  — Dr.  Kendrick,  of 
Warrington,  who  has  erected  a number  of  “ Tra- 
vellers’ Rests”  on  the  highways  in  that  locality, 
has  published  an  engraving  in  the  Warring- 
ton Guardian,  exhibiting  the  form  and  size  of 
these  public  conveniences,  as  an  inducement  to 
others  to  do  likewise.  The  “rest”  is  of  stone, 
slightly  rounded  on  the  upper  surface  to  throw  off 
the  rain.  The  dimensions  are  5 feet  3 inches 
long,  23  inches  wide,  and  16  inches  high  ; and  at 
each  end  of  the  centre  of  the  seat,  and  forming 
part  of  it,  is  one  10  inches  high  for  children, 
and  which  likewise  forms  a convenient  footstool 
for  a mother  with  a child  at  her  breast.  The  low- 
ness of  the  seat  enables  the  occupant  to  bend  the 
body  forward,  and  to  rest  the  elbows  upon  the 
knees. 

The  Drinking  Fountain  Movement. — At 
Yarmouth  the  fountain  presented  by  the  late 
mayor,  Mr.  R.  Steward,  to  the  town,  and  placed  on. 
the  north  side  of  the  Town-hall,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. The  water  flows  from  a piece  of  rough  un- 
polished rock  into  a red  granite  basin. At  the 

Edinburgh  Council  last  week,  a communication  was 
read  from  Professor  Balfour  as  to  the  erection  of 
a drinking  fountain  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  col- 
lege, which  Councillor  Hope  proposed  to  be  erected 
at  his  sole  expense.  The  matter  was  remitted  to 

the  college  committee,  with  powers. A drinking 

fountain  is  to  be  erected  iu  Elgin,  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Plainstones,  on  the  High-street.  It  is  to 
be  of  cast  iron,  with  four  taps  and  ladles,  a trough 
for  horses,  a basin  for  dogs,  and  is  to  have  a gas- 
lamp  on  top.  The  council  have  given  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  erection. 

The  Electric  Light  : Application  to  Sur- 
gery.— One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a surgical  operation  is  the  scanty  and  im- 
perfect light  which,  in  some  cases,  is  the  surgeon’s 
ouly  guide,  and  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  pa- 
tient. Thus,  the  extirpation  of  a naso-pharyngian 
polypus  is  almost  performed  in  absolute  darkness, 
it  being  impossible  to  bring  a common  light  near 
enough  to  the  patient  without  scorching  him.  The 
problem,  therefore,  of  finding  a light  which  might 
be  introduced  into  a cavity  with  impunity,  re- 
mained still  to  be  solved;  and  from  a communica- 
tion to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  by 
MM.Tli.  Dumoncel,  Fonssagrives,  and  Ruhrakorfti 
it  would  appear  that  this  dcsmible  object  has  at 
length  been  attained  by  me.ans  of  the  electric 
light.  A glass  tube,  having  a very  small  bore,  is 
bent  into  the  form  of  a heli  or  screw,  and  by  this 
means  a kind  of  luminous  cylinder  is  formed, 
which  is  sufficiently  small  to  be  conveniently  in- 
troduced even  into  a narrow  cavity.  The  appa- 
ratus has  been  successfully  tried  in  various  dental 
and  other  operations. 

The  Proposed  Fine  Arts  Gallery  toe  Man- 
chester — We  have  already  meutioned  the  scheme 
proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fairbairn,  for  the  foun- 
dation here  of  a permanent  and  free  art  gallery 
and  museum  on  a grand  scale.  In  the  letter  which 
he  addressed  to  the  local  papers,  Mr.  Fairbairn 
proposes  to  erect,  in  a convenient  and  central  situa- 
tion, a palace,  to  be  devoted  to  the  arts,  at  a cost  of 
not  less  than  100,000/.  Under  one  roof  he  would 
collect,  not  only  what  the  city  already  possesses  in 
its  various  museums  and  art  institutions,  but  would 
construct  “ rooms  or  saloons,  with  a floor  area  of 
3,000  square  yards,  which  would  give  ample  space 
for  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  largest  collec- 
tions of  pictures  and  drawings  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  schools,  and  would  permit,  also,  if  desired, 
a chronological  arrangement  of  the  works  of  the 
several  masters.  Iu  addition  there  should  be  cor- 
ridors for  works  iu  sculpture,  both  original  marbles 
and  copies  of  the  famous  statues  and  groups  which 
adorn  the  various  capitals  aud  cities  of  Europe.  It 
might  further  be  found  exceedingly  advantageous 
and  interesting  to  devote  one  extensive  h.ill  to  the 
portraiture  of  Lancashire  worthies  and  local  bene- 
factors,— a hall  of  fame,  where  aspiring  youth 
might  muse  upon  the  features  of  the  mighty  dead, 
where  one  could  claim  a kind  of  acquaintance  with 
the  raeu  whose  genius  and  inventions  had  not  only 
created  industries,  but  built  up  empires ; and  with 
the  illustrious  men  and  women  who,  as  authors  or 
artists,  philosophers  or  philanthropists,  had  shed  a 
lustre  upon  the  places  of  their  birth.” 
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WiSTE  IN  Brick:\iaking. — Mr.  C.  E.  Berriiird 
was  summoned  before  the  Cardifl’  Police  Court,  by 
James  Stockbrulgo,  for  refusing  to  pay  him  two 
days’  wages.  Stockbridgo  said  lie  was  a brick- 
maker,  and  engaged  by  Mr.  Bernard  last  spring 
at  5s.  6d.  per  day.  On  the  17th  of  December  he 
left  work  and  Wiis  paid  up  to  the  15th.  lie  sum- 
moned Mr.  Bernard  for  11s.  due  to  him  for  the 
two  days.  lie  wiis  engaged  by  the  day.  Mr. 
Bernard  said  he  had  an  account  from  plaintiff  of 
bricks  on  the  ground,  burnt,  uiiburnt,  and  waste  : 
in  order  to  check  it,  he  sent  a person  to  measure 

them,  and  he  made  the  number  23,000  less.  The 
bricks  on  the  ground,  of  all  descriptions,  and 
those  sold,  ought  to  tally  with  those  made  and 
paid  for.  lie  had  paid  for  200,000  which  wore 
deficient  on  the  year. — Plaiutiff:  Tliere  was  a 
frost  lust  spring  wliich  spoiled  30,000.  I have 
not  charged  for  a brick  that  is  not  made.  You 
promised  to  make  inc  a handsome  present : have 
you  done  so?  Jfoj  but  you  sack  me  in  the, 
middle  of  winter. — Mr.  W.  II.  Hawkins,  in  the 
employ  of  defendant,  said  bo  measured  the  bricks,  j 
aud  made  them  23,083  less  than  plaintiff.  There 
was  a number  of  bats  measured.  Case  dismissed,  i 
Plaintiff  said  he  should  apply  to  the  County  Court. 

Exclusion  op  Damp  fro.m  Bkickvvohk. — As 
we  are  coutinually  asked  to  state  some  mode  of 
preventing  moisture  from  penetrating  through  the 
surface  of  brickwork,  we  may  here,  in  reply  to  “ A i 
Constant  Reader,”  restate  one  method  which  has  j 
been  already  more  than  once  described  in  our , 
columns;  at  the  same  time  not  committing  our- . 
selves  to  any  inference  or  assertion  as  to  its  being 
the  best,  or  even  an  elf.ctuul  process.  It  U said, 

then,  that  tho  evil  alluded  to  may  be  obviated  by 
the  following  simple  remedy: — Three  quarters  of 
a pound  of  mottled  soap  are  to  be  dissolved  in  one 
gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  the  hot  solution  spread 
steadily  with  a flat  brush  over  the  outer  surface  of 
the  brickwork,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  lather : 
this  is  to  be  allowed  to  dry  for  twenty-four  hours, 
when  a solution  formed  of  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
alum  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  water  is  to  be 
applied  in  a similar  manner  over  tlie  coating  of 
soap.  The  operation  should  be  performed  in  dry, 
settled  weather.  The  soap  and  alum  mutiialiy 
decompose  eacli  other,  and  form  au-insoluble  var- 
nish which  the  rain  is  unable  to  penetrate,  and 
this  cause  of  dampness  Is  thus  said  to  be  effectually 
removed.  Another  method  was  some  time  since 
described  (as,  by  the  way,  the  previous  ono  was) ! 
at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects.  It  consists 
of  sulphurized  oil  as  a varnish  or  paint,  and  is  s:iid 
to  improve  the  colour  of  brick  and  stone,  as  well 
as  preserve  them.  It  is  prepared  by  subjecting  ' 
eight  parts  of  linseed  oil  and  one  p \rt  of  sulphur  to  i 
a temperature  278  degrees  in  an  iron  vessel.  It  ’ 
is  said  to  keep  out  both  air  and  moisture,  and  pre-  ! 
vent  deposits  of  soot  and  dirt,  when  applied  with 
a brush  to  tho  surface  of  a buildluglof  brick  or 
stone,  or  even  of  woodwork. 

Bakewell  IIat.l,  London,  vuLOAniT  cadded  I 
Blackwell  Hall. — ThLs  edifice  has  been  em- 
ployed fur  ages  as  a market  for  all  broadcloths 
brought  to  London.  Tijo  Clt^  J?fess  siy.-», — Its 
original  name  was  Basing’s  Ilaugli,  or  Hall,  from 
the  family  of  B.ising,  who  originally  raised  the 
f.ibric,  and  have  given  their  name  to  Basinghall- 
street,  and  to  Basing’s  Haw  (corruptly  Bassishaw), 
Wal’d.  Busing’s  Ilaugh,  in  process  of  time,  de- 
scended to  a proprietor  named  Thomas  Bakewell, 
in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
HI.,  and  from  him  it  took  the  name  of  Bakewell 
Hall.  It  afterwards  fell  to  the  Crown,  and 
Richard  II.  sold  it,  witii  its  garden  and  appur- 
tenances, to  the  City,  for  50/.  The  old  hall,  after 
having  been  rebuilt  in  1558,  was  dosti-oyed  by 
the  Groat  Fire,  and  again  constructed,  in  its  pre- 
sent fonn,  in  the  year  1G72.  The  building  is 
S(]uare,  with  two  courts,  surrounded  by  ware-  1 
houses,  wltli  two  spacious  entrances — ono  from  ' 
B.isinghull-street,  the  other  from  Guiidhall-yard, 
which  is  the  principal  front.  Tlie  door-case  of 
this^  front  is  adorned  with  two  columns  of  the 
Doric  order,  entablature,  and  pediment,  in  which 
are  the  king’s  arms,  and  underneath,  the  City 
arms,  Cupids,  and  other  ornaments.  Within  this 
building,  which  also  has  an  entrance  on  the  west 
side,  from  Cateaton-street,  there  are  divers  apart- 
ments or  warehonses,  called  by  the  names  of  the 
difl'eront  cloths.  They  obtained  the  name.?  of  the 
Devonshire,  the  Gloucestershire,  the  Worcester- 
shire, tlie  Kentish,  the  Medley,  the  Spanish,  and 
the  Blanket  halls,  in  which  eacli  piece  of  cloth 
p.ays  one  penny  for  pitching,  and  a halfpenny  per 
week  resting ; by  whicli  means  there  arises  a 
large  annual  revenue,  which,  by  the  generosity  of 
the  citizens,  is  applied  to  the  support  of  Christ’s 
Hospital,  and  the  governors  have  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  these  warehouses. 
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The  Westminster  Palace  Hotel. — It  is 
stated,  and,  we  believe,  correctly,  that  Go- 
vernment lias  taken  a portion  of  the  great 
hotel  near  the  Houses  of  Parliament  for  three 
years  at  6,000/.  per  annum ; and  that  about  May 
the  whole  stall’  at  the  East-India  House  will  be 
removed  there.  Further,  that  so  soon  as  the 
records  can  be  removed  (probably  by  December), 
the  whole  property  in  Lcadenhall-street  will  be 
sold. 

Removal  of  the  Metropolitan  Evenino 
Classes  from  Cx;osb?  Hall  to  Sussex  Hall. — 
On  Thursday,  the  9th  inst.,  the  final  lecture  at 
Crosby  Hall  was  given  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Bullock, 

I the  subject  being  ” Wise  Saws  and  Modern 
I Instances.”  After  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer, 

I the  whole  of  the  audience,  headed  by  the  two  lion. 

I secretaries,  the  Revs.  Charles  Mackenzie  and 
Richard  Whittington,  accompanied  by  a few 
ladies,  proceeded  to  Sussex  Hall,  and  took  posses- 
sion  of  their  new  promises.  Mr.  Mackenzie  was 
I called  to  tho  chair,  and  a resolution  was  passed  of 
[confidence  in  those  who  had  the  management  of 
tho  classes. 

i Strikes. — For  some  time  great  dissatisfaction 
has  prevailed  among  the  nail  makers  of  Sedgley, 
Coseley,  Gomel,  and  neighbourhoods,  at  the  re- 
duction of  remuneration  for  their  work.  On 
S.ituvday  week  every  man  refused  to  take  any 
iron  away  from  the  warehouses,  and  the  workmen 
have  determined  not  to  go  to  work  until  they  get 
an  advance  of  Gd.  per  cwt.  The  masters  manifest 
a determination  not  to  yield  to  their  wishes,  aud 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  strike  will  last 

for  some  time. Eighty-seven  of  the  Glasgow 

furnaces  have  been  damped,  owing  to  the  demands 
of  the  miners  for  an  advance.  Neither  masters 
nor  miners  appear  to  be  inclined  to  give  way,  and 
it  is  considered  pi-obable  that  the  furnaces  will 
remain  out  of  blast  during  this  month  at  least. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Sociei'y. — The 
usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  Wednesday  night,  the  7bh  inst.  in  the  Royal 
Institution.  Mr.  Horner,  the  president,  occupied 
tile  chair.  Touching  the  memorial  to  the  town 
council,  adopted  at  tho  special  meeting  of  the 
society,  as  to  by-laws,  Mr.  John  Hay  proposed  the 
formation  of  a committee  of  the  society,  to  consider 
the  new  by-laws,  and  to  report  tliereon  to  a sub- 
sequent meeting.  Mr.  Barry  seconded  the  motion, 
and  the  following  committee  was  named  and  agreed 
to: — Messrs.  Horner,  B.irry,  Picton,  Kilpin,  ElU- 
son,  Hughes,  Goodall,  Hay,  Sherlock,  Weightm:iii, 
Huggins,  Gee,  and  Stubbs.  Mr.  Barry  then  read 
the  paper  of  the  ev’cnhig,  upon  the  system  of 
drainage  now  being  carried  out  for  tlie  metropolis. ' 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a map  and  numerous 
diagrams. 

Nineveh. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  Lord  Strangford  read  a translation  of  an 
inscription  of  Sennacherib,  found  on  a clay  cylinder 
in  tho  British  Museum,  which  was  printed  by  the 
Museum  authorities.  The  translation  was  made 
by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot.  This  inscription  contains  the 
annals  of  the  two  ye.ars  commencing  the  reign  of 
the  raonaroh.  In  it  he  details  the  improvements 
effected  by  him  in  his  capital  of  Nineveh.  The 
building  of  a splendid  palace  is  fully  described; 
the  rc-establlshmentof  the  ancient  canals  for  sup- 
plying the  city  with  water,  “ for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  tho  citizens,”  and  tlio  construction  of 
such  new  works  as  were  necessary  for  the  same 
pui’pose;  also  the  widening  of  streets  and  siiuares, 
the  erection  of  gates  and  other  cmbcllishmeuts, 
until  tiie  city  became  “as  brilliant  as  the  sun.” 
Tho  inscription  concludes  by  invoking  blessings  on 
the  restorer  of  his  palace  wlien  time  shall  have 
caused  it  to  decay. 

Masters  and  Operatives.— The  bill  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Mackinnon,  Mr.  Inglnim,  and  Mr. 
Slaney  contains  the  following  provisions  Power 
to  form  councils  of  conciliation;  powers  to  her 
Majesty  or  Secretary  of  State  to  license  councils 
of  conciliation ; councils  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
two  masters  and  two  workmen,  or  more  than  six 
masters  and  six  workmen,  and  chairman;  peti- 
tioners for  council  to  elect  the  first  council; 
council  to  be  elected  for  one  year;  householders 
and  part  occupiers  may  demand  to  be  registered, 
and  have  a vote  for  the  council,  and  may  be  elected 
thereto;  register  of  voters  to  be  kept;  meetings 
ot  master.s  and  workmen  to  elect  the  council; 
voting-papers  to  be  delivered  in  case  a poll  is 
demanded;  no  voter  to  give  a greater  number  of 
votes  than  the  number  to  be  elected ; altering  or 
effacing  voting  paper  to  be  a misdemeanour; 
election  to  be  declared  within  seven  days  of 
nomiaation ; council  to  appoint  the  chairman  j 
appointment  of  clerk  ; and  penalties  on  referees, 
&e.,  for  refusing  or  neglecting  to  attend  cases  of 
dispute. 
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TENDERS 

For  new  warehouse.  Wood-strett,  Silver-street,  City. 

Mr.  James  Murray,  of  London  and  Coventry,  architect: — 

Longmire  & Burge .£'5,725  o 0 

Hedges 5,i6i  o 0 

Jackson  & Sbaw -1,905  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner I.IIC  0 o 

J.  &C.  UAnson  -1,670  0 0 

Piper  & Son ^,6,>0  0 0 

Lucas,  Brothers 4, 617  0 <1 

Brass '1,002  0 11 

Jay '1,479  0 0 

Myers 4.461  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  in  Major-street,  Man- 
chester, for  Messrs.  Rhomer  (Urotlicrs).  Messrs.  Spek- 
inan  and  Charlesw  ortli,  ai'chitects,  Quantities  supplied 
by  Mr.  Thomos  Taylor ; — 

Southern  & Co .£4,720  0 0 

Hay,  Cochran,  & Co 4,(515  0 0 

S.  Braiiiall  4,599  0 0 

Bowdoii,  Edwards,  & Forster 

(accepted) 4,593  0 0 

For  gasholder  tank,  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  fence- 
walls,  in  Soothill,  near  Dewshiuy,  Yorkshire,  for  the 
Dewsbury  and  Batley  Gas  Comp.any.  Mr.  Michael 
Slieard,  jun.,  architect,  Batley 

Whitworth /t  Ingham £2,500  12  0 

J.  Brooke  Si  Co 1.870  IB  3^ 

James  Brier 1,672  0 0 

George  Simpson  (accepted). . ..  1,563  0 0 

Henry  Smith  1,456  0 0 

For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  Lord  Tyrawlcy 
Tavern,  High-street,  Marylchone.  Messrs.  Finch  Hilia« 
Paraire,  architects.  Quantities  supplied ; — 

Hill je'1,255  0 0 

Turner  & Sons 1,247  0 0 

Elston  k Son  1,224  0 0 

Patrick  & Sons  1,188  0 0 

Brown  1,180  0 0 

Selleck  1,036  u 0 


For  erecting  new  premises  for  Mr.  William  I 
No.  35,  Eastcheap,  City.  Messrs.  John  Young  i 
Architects.  Quantities  furnished  by  Mr.  Shoppee;- 

Knight  £i,737  0 c 

Manslleld  & Son 1,.560  0 0 

Little  & Son 1,527  0 0 

Carter 1 ,489  0 0 

Lawrence  & Son 1,430  0 0 

Conder  1,419  0 t 

Axford  1,372  0 C 

Coleman 1,359  0 c 

Hart  1,339  0 0 


For  the  re-building  of  house  situate  in  Great  Tower- 
street,  for  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 
Mr.  Bunning,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
Mcakin : — 

Separate  amount 
Amount  for  the  for  the  Moiety 

Rc-building.  of  East  Party- 

Wall. 

Me  Clymont  ^£'1,850  .£'32  0 

Gammon 1,819  27  10 

Juy 1,642  27  10 

Piper  & Son  1,631  s.s  0 

Nutt 1,630  30  lu 

Browne  & Robinson. , 1,592  SI  0 

Sewell 1,591  34  0 

Axford !,5t5  29  0 

Westacolt  (.accepted)  ..  1,497  40  0 


For  the  supply  of  glazed  stoneware  pipes  and  other 
articles,  and  also  for  the  excavation  aud  laying  of  the 
main  sewers,  and  the  formation  and  construction  of  tlie 
several  streets  and  passages  on  the  Basford  Estate,  for 
the  Burslem  aud  Turnstall  Freehold  Land  Society.  Mr. 
Ralph  Hales,  engineer  1 — 

Downes  & Me  Dougal j£8S0  -I  0 

Lockett  & Pearce  812  0 0 

Tomlinson  & Harpur 730  0 0 

James  Frayne 670  0 0 

Jos.  Smith  (accepted)  6lS  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern. 
Woolwich,  for  Messrs.  Reid 

Pritchard 0 0 

Patman  fi  Fotiieringham 779  0 0 

Wagstaff&Son  77s  0 u 

Elston  740  0 0 


For  erectiiig  stabling,  &c.,  for  Cranmer  Villas,  West- 
end,  Aldersholt.  Mr.  C.  Marshall,  architect 
All  materials  except  bricks  ; — 

Siielling £'297  0 0 

Goddard  280  0 0 

r.  Birch  264  0 0 

W.  Duke  259  13  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  D.— J.  T.  C.-J.  P.-J.  B.-Rev.  C.  M.-O.  J.  S.-ilr.  T.-E.  S.— 
O.  B,— R.  Q.— Dr.  K.  (wo  iDtend  giving ravtitutim  ; peril*!-*  a view).— 
T.  W.-J.  It.  T.-R.  B.  L.  (sliall  linve  aUentinnl.-W,  M.— H.  (J.— 
W.  r.— K.  J.  S.— Sub  (there  is  noreatrlctlou).— E.  B.— Shells.— HIi-s.B. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Adoertisements,  Subscriptions,  S^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder," 
No.  1,  Yorh-sireet,  Covent-garden,  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,"  and  NOT  to  the  “ Publisher." 

Post-office  Orders  and  Bemittances  should  le 
' made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  B.  Coleman. 
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The  New  Marina  Infirmary  : froolwieh. 

E are  now  able  to  re- 
spond to  an  appeal 
whicli  was  made  to  us 
some  time  since,  for 
particulars  of  the  new 
hospital  at  Woolwich. 
The  carcass  of  the  build- 
ing is  at  present  completed. 
The  structure  has  been 
generally  spoken  of  as  an 
example  of  the  “ pavilion 
principle  ” of  arrangement 
which  was  particularly  re- 
ferred to  by  us  last  year, 
when  we  were  noticing  the 
designs  for  the  Ashton  In- 
firmary, and  the  new  build- 
ing at  Blackburn,  and  gave 
a plan  of  the  hospital  of 
Lariboisiere,  at  Paris  ; and 
which  principle,  as  those  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  are  aware, 
had  been  explained,  and  illus- 
trated (as  by  a plan  of  the  hospital 
at  Bordeaux),  and  prominently 
urged  on  previous  occasions  in  the 
Builder,  and  contrasted  with  the 
arrangement  of  plan  followed  in 
tlie  hospital  at  Netley.  As  the 
niiilding  at  Woolwich  has  several  times,  in 
Parliament  or  elsewhere,  similarly  been  con- 
.irasted  with  the  building  at  Netley,  on  the 
sssumptiou  that  the  former  represents  the  prin- 
piple  spoken  of,  we  shall  be  careful  to  explain 
n the  course  of  this  article,  to  what  extent  it 
does  so  represent  it,  and  is  therefore  a step,  as 
b is  a considerable  one,  in  improvement  of 
hospitals ; and  what  features  of  the  principle 
tither  form  no  portion  of  the  design,  or  must 
ne  considered  as  impaired  by  what  is  the 
tctual  disposition  of  the  particular  structure, 
jdy  this  course  we  shall  best  do  justice  to  the 
Merit  of  the  work,  and  prevent  any  misconcep- 
oion  of  its  exact  value  as  an  experiment  or  a 
rorecedent. 

The  new  building  occupies  the  site  formerly 
i.hat  of  the  reservoir  of  the  Kent  Waterworks, 
olot  far  from  the  dockyard,  and  close  adjoin- 
ijig,  on  the  north,  the  Marines’  Barracks.  It 
E not  sufficiently  removed  from  populous  dis- 
ificts  to  satisfy  one  of  the  demands,  and  that 
idle  most  important  of  all,  in  hospitals  regarded 
jrenerally  ; but  perhaps  there  arc  reasons,  such 
; s have  been  alluded  to  by  a correspondent, 
'khich  necessitate  the  selection  for  such  lios- 
ititals,  of  sites  contiguous  to  the  other  quarters 
’fthe  military  or  naval  service.  The  present 
aiuilding  is  for  the  marines  ; but  may  be  used 
iDr  invalid  seamen  on  emergency.  The  site  in 
luuestion,  however,  has  a considerable  eleva- 
o;on  ; and  fine  prospects  of  the  country  and 
lehe  river’s  course  are  obtained  from  the  build- 
i^ng,  the  roof  of  which  has  a promenade  14  feet 
11  width,  and  about  400  feet  in  length,  over 
lae  corridors.  The  soil  is  sand  and  gravel. 
Whe  longitudinal  axis  of  the  building,  or 
nno  of  corridor,  runs  north-east  and  south- 
■erest.  From  the  windows  of  the  wards,  and, 
idideed  those  of  the  corridors,  the  prospect 
1 5 interfered  with,  through  the  particular  ar- 
iiangemeut  of  the  ward-blocks,  and  on  one  side 
dso  by  the  barracks.  The  plan  more  resembles 
mat  of  the  Blackburn  Infirmary,  than  that  of 
.icich  buildings  as  the  hospital  of  Lariboisike, 
'bhere  alone  is  fulfilled  in  its  entirety  the 
ppavilion  principle  ; ” though  the  arrangement, 
ototh  at  Woolwich  and  Blackburn,  has  the 
■arards  so  far  detached  from  one  another,  and  in 
;psparate  blocks,  as  is  required  in  the  condition 
fl’ lighting  by  windows  on  two  of  their  sides, 
U(hd  has  the  like  system  of  lighting  and  venti- 
itition  to  the  corridor.  In  the  hospital  of 
iirariboisere,  as  we  have  been  careful  to  point 
It, it,  the  blocks  containing  wards  are  to  be  re- 
iMrded  as  separate  buildings  joined  by  a 


covered  way  ; in  the  infirmaries  at  Blackburn 
and  Woolwich,  on  the  other  hand,  the  open 
arcade  is  replaced  by  a walled  corridor,  though 
one,  as  we  have  just  said,  otherwise  welllighted 
and  ventilated  ; and  there  is  not  as  in  the 
French  examples,  a staircase  to  each  block  ; 
whilst  at  Blackburn  there  is  not  even  a lobby 
intervening  between  the  corridor  and  the  ward, 
though  one  occurs  in  an  equally  important 
place,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  ward,  with  ad- 
vantages which  we  shall  again  advert  to.  The 
entire  plan,  whether  at  Woolwich  or  Black- 
burn, consists  mainly  of  a long  corridor  with 
the  ward-buildings  at  right  angles  at  regular 
intervals.  Here,  Iiowever,  unless  in  certain  of 
the  features  of  the  separate  wards,  the  parallel 
would  end  ; and  the  advantages,  except  as  to 
the  lobby  which  in  a perfect  plan  would  sepa- 
rate the  ward  from  the  corridor,  and  number 
of  the  sick  intended  to  be  accommodated 
in  a ward,  must  be  said  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  building  in  Lancashire.  The  ward-blocks 
at  Woolwicli  are  not  only  much  too  close,  but 
the  W'ards  themselves  are  in  some  important 
details  of  planning  other  than  those  we  have 
named,  and  in  their  cubical  capacity  for  the 
number  of  patients,  much  inferior  to  those  at 
Blackburn.  The  contrast  will  be  shown  ap- 
proximately, from  the  printer’s  diagram  which 
we  subjoui,  of  the  form  on  the  ground,  of  the 
building  at  Blackburn  : — 


compared  with  the  form  of  that  at  Woolwich, 
which  here  follows  : — 


each  figure  indicating  the  plan  as  intended  to 
be  completed,  in  the  corresponding  case.  Tlie 
distance  of  blocks  which  are  on  the  same  side 
of  the  corridor,  at  Blackburn,  is  6o  feet, 
the  short  intermediate  projection  being  here 
deemed  not  worthy  of  notice  j whilst  the  dis- 
tance of  those  at  Woolwich  is  only  44  feet 
5^  inches  ; or,  in  two  cases,  45  feet  11  inches  ; 
that  is  to  say,  since  the  walls  are  upwards  of 
50  feet  in  height,  not  half  what  it  should  be,  if 
w’e  had  the  least  foundation  for  saying  last 
year,  that  the  distance  should  be  equal  to 
double  the  height  of  walls.  The  distance  at 
the  hospital  of  Lariboisiere,  however,  seems  to 
be  only  about  65  feet,  fur  buildings  the  same 
number  of  stories,  three,  in  height.  The  defect 
in  tlie  light  to  the  wards,  at  Woolwich,  is  in- 
creased by  the  omission  of  wdndows  in  two  of 
the  ordinary  spaces  for  them,  each  side  ; and , 
may  be  still  greater  by  the  existence  of  small 
intermediate  pavilions,  for  staircases  and  lifts, 
two  of  these  (indicated  in  the  diagram 
above)  only,  being  completed  on  the  side  of 
the  corridor  opposite  to  that  on  which  ward- ' 
blocks  are  at  present  built.  Both  at  Ashton 
and  Blackburn,  the  fire-places  are  at  the  ends 
of  the  wards,  instead  of  the  sides  ; and  if  the 
intermediate  lobby  to  the  bath-room,  scullery, 
and  conveniences  in  those  cases,  at  the  further 
end  of  the  wards,  and  the  provision  for  a cur- 
rent of  air  through  that  lobby,  so  that  venti- 
lation can  be  maintained  independently  of  the 
ward,  be  correct,  the arrangementat  Woolwich, 
wanting  this  provision,  is  not  an  advisable 
one. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  plan  at  Wool- 
wich, together  with  some  of  the  merits  and 
the  defects,  being  now  understood,  we  proceed 
to  give  the  dimensions,  and  to  fill  up  the  out- 
line of  the  description.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  building  on  the  line  of  the  corridor,  or 
including  a bow  at  one  end,  and  the  central 
feature  of  the  front  at  the  other,  is  456  feet 
8^  inches  ; and  the  width,  or  length  of  two 
opposite  ward-blocks,  finished, — measuring  in, 
and  transversely  to,  the  corridor, — will  be  ulti- 
mately 182  feet  10  inches.  The  end  buildings, 
one  of  which  is  that  of  the  principal  front,  may 
be  4 or  6 feet  longer.  Eacli  ward-block  projects 
from  the  wall  of  the  corridor  about  83  feet. 

Except  the  building  which  comprises  the 
main  front  and  its  wings,  and  the  correspond- 


ing feature  of  the  plan  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
corridor,  the  transverse  blocks  (four)  are  built 
only  on  the  north  side  of  the  corridor, — the 
four  ward-blocks  corresponding  southward,  and 
intermediate  between  the  completed  wings  of 
tlie  east  and  west  ends,  being  left  for  future 
erection.  The  meritorious  feature  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  disposition  of  the  corridor  with  the 
ample  width  of  14  feet,  and  with  windows 
opening  down  to  the  floor,  having  balconies. 

Tlie  wards,  as  already  noticed,  are  in  three 
stories,  the  ujrper  floors  being  reached  by  four 
large  staircases,  two  next  one  end  of  the  cor- 
ridor, and  two  at  the  other  ; and  by  the  two 
staircases  at  the  soutli  side,  to  which,  when  the 
wards  southward  are  completed,  it  may  be 
intended  to  add  others  north,  in  similar  posi- 
tions. In  these  smaller  staircases,  winders  should 
have  been  omitted.  The  small  pavilions  con- 
taining the.se  stairs  and  the  lifts,  are  carried 
up  slightly  above  the  general  height,  to  pro- 
vide space  for  water-tanks, — which  tlms  are 
two  in  number.  Together  the  tanks  would 
contain  by  our  estimate,  4,540  gallons,  a 
quantity  which  would  not  afford  so  much 
as  seventeen  gallons  per  patient  per  day ; 
and  although  the  forty  gallons  per  patient, 
of  lunatic  asylums,  may  not  be  required,  tlie 
sixteen  or  seventeen  are  manifestly  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  an  ordinary  hospital — 
without  considering  the  future  enlargement  in 
the  present  case.  Some  use  might  have  been 
made  of  the  rain-water  before  allowing  it  to 
flow  into  the  drains.  The  main  front,  west,  will 
be  appropriated,  as  regards  the  ground-floor, 
to  the  dispensary  in  the  north  wing,  and  to  the 
rooms  for  the  surgeons,  in  the  south,  with  the 
entrance-hall  between  ; and  the  floors  above  will 
contain  separate  rooms  for  officers  who  are 
patients.  A portico  on  the  level  of  the  two 
upper  stories  forms  the  centre  of  the  front.  The 
corresponding  portion  of  the  plan,  at  the  east 
end,  contains,  in  the  north  wing,  wards  for 
infectious  cases  ; and  in  the  south  wing,  on  the 
ground-floor,  rooms  for  the  mati'on  and  for 
officers.  There  are  officers’  rooms  also  above 
in  this  wing.  These  two  wings  are  separated 
by  the  chapel,  over  which  is  the  operating- 
room,  having  a bow-fronted  projection  and 
recess,  10  feet  radius,  glazed  at  the  top  for 
light  to  the  operating-table.  The  infection 
wards  are  repeated  in  each  of  the  stories  ; the 
wing  being  divided  into  rooms,  26  feet  6| 
inches,  by  13  feet  10^  inches,  in  the  clear 
of  the  brickwork  ; and  other'}?'  22  feet  by 
13  feet  2^  inches,  opening  from  a corridor  of 
4 feet  8j  inches  widtii, — a square  compartment 
of  the  plan,  at  one  of  the  angles,  which  is  made 
a feature  of  the  design  externally,  and  has  its 
counterpart  at  each  of  three  similar  positions 
in  the  building,  being  appropriated  to  a scullery 
on  each  floor  and  closets.  It  is  no  doubt  after 
some  consideration  that  these  wards  have  been 
planned,  not  as  a detached  building,  itself  on 
the  pavilion  principle.  The  wing  lias  its  own 
staircase ; and  the  only  communication  intended 
with  the  body  of  the  building  is  by  a single 
opening  (with  double  doors)  for  the  surgeon’s 
use.  It  i.s  true  that  the  pavilion  principle  for 
ho.spitals  does  not  recognize  the  need  of  separate 
buildings  for  fever  cases ; but  the  plan  at 
Woolwich  is,  as  we  have  show’n,  a departure  to 
a certain  extent  therefrom ; whilst,  for  fever 
cases  at  all  events,  as  we  apprehend,  the  full 
measure  of  the  principle  is  requii-ed  ; and  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  plan  of  small  rooms  open- 
ing from  a corridor,  is  that  arrangement  which 
it  was  the  object  in  the  general  plan  to  avoid. 
The  basement  will  be  appropriated  chiefly  to 
the  kitchen  and  offices  ; but  we  are  told  that 
wards  may  also  be  placed  in  that  situation. 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  the  wards,  some  defects  in  which  have 
already  been  adverted  to.  Each  ward,  exclusive 
of  its  adjuncts,  measures  60  feet  2 inches  by 
24  feet  2 inches,  in  the  clear  of  the  brickwork, 
and  is  15  feet  3 inches  in  height,  except  in  the 
top  story,  which  is  17  feet  ; and  each  ward  is 
intended  to  accommodate  fourteen  patients.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  ordinary  wards,  the 
space  per  patient  cannot  amount  to  more  than 
1,583  cubic  feet — a quantity  below  that  which 
has  been  considered  desirable,  2,000  feet,  and 
also  below  what  has  been  provided  in  the  other 
cases  we  have  named.  This  is  not  quite  satis- 
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factory  ; but  equally  questionable  is  tbe 
deficiency  of  iviadow-space.  Tliere  are  only 
three  ■windows  in  each  side  wall.  They  have 
4-feet  ojieniD^s,  arc  3 feet  (>  inches  from  the 
floor,  and  the  crown  of  the  arch  is  about  2 feet 
3 inches  from  the  ceiling.  The  tirejilaccs  in 
these  external  side-walls  arc  not  opposite  one 
another ; and  the  corresponding  piers  or 
breasts  were  at  first  intended  to  receive  a 
hot-watcr  heating  apparatus,  chases  for  pipes 
being  left  along  the  face  of  the  wall.  This 
proposal,  however,  may  have  been  abandoned. 
The  chimney  openings  are  not  of  sufficient 
height  from  the  floor.  Ventilation  has  been 
provided  for  by  the  use  of  Jennings’s  patent 
“ air-chamber  smoke-flues  ” and  “ ventilating 
cliimney  blocks,”  the  fonuer  of  these  being 
circular  flues  for  the  smoke,  with  cavities  at  the 
angles  asair-chanuels,and  the  latter  hollow  tubes 
to  be  built  in  as  withes.  Difficulty  was  found  in 
working  these  in,  in  some  of  the  flues  ; and  e.x- 
peu.se  may  have  been  incurred  accordingly,  but 
not  greater  than  the  object  justifies.  The 
ventUating  flues  are  continued  from  valved 
apertures  near  the  ceilings,  and  terminate  in 
openings  at  the  sides  of  the  chimney-stacks. 
Like  apparatus  for  ventihition  is  connected 
with  the  closets. 

Between  the  hither  end  of  the  ward  and  the 
corridor  are  two  rooms,  separated  by  the  lobby, 
each  15  feet  3 inches  by  10  feet.  One  is  a 
nurse’s  room,  having  an  inspection  window  to 
the  ward  ; and  the  other,  at  first  designed  for  a 
scullery,  is  now  intended  for  a separate  sick- 
room. The  fireplace  in  each  case  is  beneath 
the  window.  At  the  other  end  of  the  ward 
there  are  a lavatory,  a room  which  is  part  scul- 
lery and  part  bath-room,  and  two  closets, — the 
lavatory  being  in  the  middle.  The  closets  are 
to  be  fitted  with  Jennings’s  india-rubber  valves. 

The  walls  will,  we  believe,  be  finished  in 
trowelled  stucco,  and  the  ceilings  in  plaster, 
and  tlie  floors  boarded  ; but  these  parts  of  the 
■work  had  to  be  completed  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  window-sashes 
difi'ei'ent  from  ordiuaiy  double-hung  sashes, 
with  circular  head,  except  that  there  is  an 
inner  segmental  arch,  behind  the  semi-circular 
one  of  the  brickwork,  to  allow  the  lower  sash 
to  be  pushed  up  wlien  required  to  the  full 
height.  The  floors  are  framed  and  laid  on 
Fo.x  and  Barrett’s  principle  of  rulled-iron  joists 
and  concrete,  throughout  the  wards  and  corri- 
dors, and  most  other  portions  of  the  building. 
Some  of  the  narrow  passages  are  arched,  and 
the  floors  of  the  nurse’s-room  and  sick-room 
next  each  ward,  have  half-brick  arches  and 
girdri's.  The  sleeper  joists  of  the  wooden  floor- 
ing arc  supported  on  tiles  at  intervals  on  the 
concrete,  so  as  to  leave  space  for  circulation  of 
air.  The  officers’  sick-iooms,  in  the  wings  of 
the  end  l)locks,  are  tlie  smallest  of  them  about 
13  feet  square  ; they  are  arranged  in  each 
wing  in  which  they  occur,  with  a central 
pas.sage.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  whether 
this  arrangement,  which  as  in  the  fever  wards, 
seems,  even  where  there  is  but  one  patient  in  a 
room,  open  to  objections  that  do  not  pertain  to 
the  plan  of  wards  with  opposite  windows,  has 
been  decided  upon  as  fitted  for  a model,  or 
whether  with  some  other  features  of  the  plan, 
it  is  tlie  result  of  inadequate  extent  of  ground. 

The  portion  of  tlie  building  at  present  in 
progress,  as  we  should  have  said  ere  this,  is  in- 
tended to  provide  for  273  patients.  Of  these  it 
will  be  perceived  that  only  1G8  patients  could 
be  acconmioduted  under  the  more  favourable 
circuinstiinccs  in  the  ordinary  'wards,  leavhio- 
105  to  be  divided  amongst  single  rooms 
attached  to  wards,  the  officers’  quarter.?,  and  the 
infection  wards.  The  outlay  for  this  amount 
of  accommodation,  as  we  learn  from  the  Navy 
Estimates  presented  the  other  day,  will  be  pro- 
bably 65,3()0('.,  bub  inclusive  of  land,  as  well  as 
of  fittings,  bouudarj'-wall,  and  other  items. 
The  gas-littings  and  mains,  liowever,  would 
add  750/.  or  more;  and  there  may  be  some 
other  auicmiits.  The  cost  of  the  building,  exclu- 
sive of  moveable  furniture,  may  be  set  down  as 
about  5(),nij(i/.  At  a further  cost  of  18,000/., 
making  the  cost  of  the  entire  plan  08,000/., 
the  south  ward-block.s  could  be  built,  and  ac- 
comuKidiition  provided  for  180  more  patients, 
making  the  whole  mnnbcr  453  ; wliilst  it  is 
thought,  in  cases  of  emergency,  the  corridors 


could  be  used  (though  this  would  be  fatal  to 
the  principle),  and  the  number  would  then  be 
raised  to  060  patients.  The  works  were  com- 
menced upon  the  signing  of  the  contract,  which 
bears  date  September  14th,  1858  ; and  the 
first  portion  of  the  building  will  be  completed 
about  September  next. 

The  bricks  used  in  the  building  are  the 
Suflblk  bricks,  grey  and  red,  the  latter,  with 
whicli  the  fronts  arc  chiefly  faced,  being  from 
Ballingdon.  The  stone  is  Bath.  The  tciTace 
promenade  of  thereof  is  covered  ■u'ith  asphalte, 
laid  on  the  concrete.  The  contmet  is  one  for 
prices.  “ Conditions  of  contract  ” were  drawn 
np,  wliich  set  forth  that  each  party  tendering 
was  to  price  the  items  of  a schedule  attached 
to  the  specification,  he  undertaking  to  proceed 
on  acceptance  of  his  tender,  to  enter  into  a 
bond  if  roepired,  to  furnish  materials  of  the 
proper  quality  ; to  give  due  notice  whenever 
work  was  about  to  be  covered  up,  that  the 
measurement  might  be  taken  ; to  incur  a for- 
feiture of  2t)/.  per  week  for  delay,  and  to  accept 
other  duties  and  liabilities.  Payments  were  to 
bo  made  in  the  proportion  of  900/,  to  each 
thou.sand  pounds  of  -work  as  done,  or  of  mate- 
rials delivered.  By  tho  specification,  the  con- 
tractor was  to  suspend  work  if  called  upon  to 
do  so,  as  in  time  of  frost ; to  observe  certain 
defined  methods  of  execution  of  the  brickwork, 
masonry,  and  slating,  as  that  tbe  sand  should 
be  sifted  through  a screen  of  apiwoved  gauge, 
the  lime  lie  kejit  under  an  enclosed  shed,  and 
no  mortar  bo  mixed  more  than  sufficient  for  a 
day’s  consumption  ; that  the  slates  should  have 
not  less  than  3 inches  lap  ; and  that  the  iron- 
work should  have  the  bearing  surfaces  accu- 
rately fitted  by  chijiping  and  filing.  In  masons’ 
work,  the  cube  quantity  of  stone  only,  as  found 
in  the  work,  was  to  be  measured  and  paid  for, 
except  that  no  deductions  were  to  he  made  for 
sinkings  and  rebates.  Labour  on  masonry  was 
to  be  measured  nett ; and  no  stoppings,  mitres 
to  mouldings,  or  sinkings  were  to  be  allowed, 
and  no  extra  hoisting.  Half  a bed  only  was  to 
be  allowed  upon  stones  in  connection  with 
brickwork.  There  was  little  other  matter  of 
any  kind  in  the  specification  and  conditions  ; 
but  the  drawings  were  sufficieutly  explicit. 
The  sti'ucture  contains  a large  quantity  of 
brickwork  ; nearly  all  the  internal  and  cross 
partitions  or  walls  are  of  this  material,  and 
these  are  seldom  less  than  one  brick  and  a lialf 
thick,  and  are  often  more.  But  lathed  quarter- 
partitions,  at  the  further  end  of  the  wards,  are 
needlessly  uscfl,  and  objectionably  so.  A 
course  of  asphalte  was  hud  in  the  walls  to  keep 
down  damp. 

The  plan  allows  of  a small  portion  of  un- 
occupied gi-ound  at  the  north  and  west,  where 
there  is  a i*etaiiiing-wall  next  the  roadway  ; and 
the  gates  and  lodges  are  being  treated  decora- 
tivcly  in  character  with  the  building.  The 
space  unoccupied  is,  having  regard  to  the  site, 
a good  feature  of  the  tie, sign  ; and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  terrace-promenade  on  the 
roof,— though,  we  apprehend,  the  chimneys 
should  be  mised  to  prevent  annoyance  from 
their  smoko.  A\here  ground  is  not  wanting,  the 
plan  of  the  Blackburn  Infirmary  would  be 
better,  from  capability  of  extension  without 
detriment  to  previously  erected  ward-blocks, 
and  from  the  central  position  of  its  oflices. 

In  decorative  character,  the  design  has  some- 
what the  same  sort  of  detail  as  the  back  of  the 
Admiralty,  with  tho  addition  of  the  four  small 
pavilions,  at  angles,  witli  high  curved  lead- 
covered  roofs,  and  the  portico 'in  the  principal 
front.  The  portico  is  a tetrastyle  Italian 
Ionic,  between  square  piers  or  autm.  It 
has  a pediment,  ranges  with  the  two  upper 
floors,^  and  stands  on  a rusticated  basement. 
The  firstrlloor  windows  in  the  portico-recess 
have  enriched  console  heads,  and  tliere  are  also 
three  medallions  charged  with  the  emblems, 
the  ro.se,  the  shamrock,  and  the  thistle.  The 
^yil1gs,  in  red  brick,  have  rusticated  pilaster- 
like  projections  in  the  grey  Suflblk  brick.  The 
windows  of  the  corridor,  both  sides,  have  stone 
balusters  to  the  balconies. 

Ihe  site  and  the  dimensions,  the  portico  and 
apse,  and  the  tall  roof  coverings  of  the  pavilions, 
cause  the  building  to  be  a conspicuous,  and, 
otherwise,  a not  jneflbctive  object  from  the 


portion  of  the  stories  and  other  main  divisions 
of  the  design,  and  invention  and  study  in  the 
details,  are,  on  nearer  approach,  somewhat 
wanting. 

We  cannot,  however,  agi’ee  with  Lord 
Clarence  Paget,  in  the  applicability  of  certain 
phrases  he  used  while  referring  to  this  struc- 
ture, the  other  night,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ill  the  course  of  the  generally  able  and 
excellent  address  which  he  delivered,  on  bring- 
ing forward  the  Navy  Estimates.  “Archi- 
tectural magnificence  ” and  “ stately  colon- 
nades ” are  phrases  not  in  any  degree  justified 
by  tbe  character  or  the  details  of  the  new 
Marine  Infirmary  at  Woolwich.  But  it  is  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  men  officially  responsible 
for  ex2ienditure,  to  regard  such  an  amount  of 
decoration  as  there  may  be  in  this  building,  as 
usele.?s,  and  to  take  pride  in  having  elsewhere 
rejected  “remarkably  tasteful  designs.”  Lord 
Clarence,  and  men  of  his  stamp,  may  get  a 
cheer  from  the  House,  but  do  not  the  less 
misunderstaud  what  true  economy  is,  what 
art  can  accomplish,  and  what  the  public  mind 
desires  ; what  is  the  positive  duty  of  individuals 
and  authorities  having  it  in  their  power  to 
block  out  a portion  of  the  face  of  nature  with 
that  which  may  be  an  eyesore,  or  may,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  give  a new  interest  to  the  scenery 
that  remains  ; and,  in  fine,  do  not  understand 
that,  without  bating  one  jiarticle  of  the  useful, 
the  use,  in  any  sense  taken,  requires  also 
what  is  decorative,  and  that  the  beautiful,  on 
its  own  account,  is  an  end  worthy  to  be  sought, 
and  presented  to  jmblic  view.  Without  spealang 
now  in  favour  or  disfavour  of  extraordinary 
embellishmeut,  we  take  leave  to  repeat  that 
architectural  beauty  reijuires  not  necessarily 
any  tiling  of  the  kind  : the  error,  in  exjires- 
sion  of  opinion,  which  is  made,  arises  from 
misconception  of  ■^•hat  is  ornament  and  what 
is  purely  structural ; and  we  suggest,  as  a lesson 
very  useful  to  the  economically-minded  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  are  ever 
thinking  of  the  sum  total  of  the  Palace  at 
\\  estniinster,  that  one  of  them  should  move 
for  a return  of  that  portion  of  an  outlay,  in 
the  case  of  such  a building  as  the  Infirmary, 
to  be  set  down  to  mouldings  and  enrichment ; 
and,  probably  then  there  would  be  some  sur- 
prise at  the  small  per  centage,  or  insignificant 
fraction  of  cost,  that  could  be  rightly  held  due 
to  that  “too  much  attention”  to  “architectural 
design”  and  “scope  to  taste”  which,  Lord 
Clarence  Paget  thinks,  are  compatible  only 
with  “magnificence,”  and  must  comprise  “im- 
uecessary  expenditure.”  Probably  then,  works 
being  confided  to  qualified  hands,  and  the 
scope  being  given,  wc  should  have  works  of 
taste,  in  architecture,  more  worthy  of  admira- 
tion tiuui  those  which  official  management  has 
produced  with  all  the  aid  of  the  money  and 
the  ornament. 

We  may  add  that  the  building  at  Woolwich 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Scamp,  under  the 
general  supendsion  of  Colonel  Greene,  Director 
of  Architectural  and  Engineering  Works  to 
the  Admiralty,  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Medical  Insjiector  of  Hos^ntals, — Mr.  John 
Haite  being  the  Admiralty  Clerk  of  the 
Works, — and  that  the  builder  was  Mr.  Wm. 
Higgs,  of  Lambetli. 


ON  THE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  ENGLISH 
BUILDINGS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES; 
WITH  AN  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
WILLIAM  OF  WYKEHAM.* 

Since  the  time  of  Walpole  and  Dallaway,  little 
has  been  done  to  compile  any  notice  of  the  early 
practitioners  of  oiir  art,  or  to  ascertain  who  were 
really  the  persons  entitled  to  the  credit  of  design- 
ing the  works  erected  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
rtiiit  credit,  especially  with  respect  to  ecclesias- 
tical buildings,  is  generally  ascribed  to  certain 
men  of  high  rank  in  the  Church — while  the  claims 
of  a body  of  working  men,  called  Freemasons,  to 
have  devised  and  directed  the  operations  necessary 
to  the  development  of  their  employers’  wishes,  have 
also  been  put  forward.  Searching  into  the  nu- 
merous printed  as  well  as  MS.  authorities  w’heuce 
these  respective  deductions  have  been  drawn,  I 
have  been  induced  to  form  a collection  of  notes 


river  and  other  points  of  view ; but  good  pro-  Roi'/instiiur/ofBSh 
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.■which  enable  me  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  now 
■ibringing  before  you  the  first  classified  account  of 
Ithe  official  situations  of  persona  upon  buildings 
rerected  during  the  Middle  Ages,  with  some  general 
iidea  of  their  duties.  MTierevcr  practicable,  1 
diave  chosen  the  words  of  the  original  document, 
mr  the  apparently  best  translation;  a course  which 
.:has  led  me  to  discard  some  of  the  hitherto  re- 
(ceived  quotations. 

My  observations  will  include  the  terms  archi- 
etect,  ingeniator,  supervisor,  surveyor,  overseer, 
Ijthe  employment  of  William  of  Wykehani,  his 
omaster  mason,  the  master  of  the  works,  the  keeper 
;fof  the  works,  the  keeper  of  the  fabric,  the  director, 
tfche  clerk  of  the  works,  and  the  devizor,  reserving 
pfor  some  future  occasion  all  notice  of  the  master 
[imason  and  of  the  Freemasons. 

I Of  the  term  “arebiteeV’  I find  no  use  within  the 
’period  to  which  I propose  to  limit  my  remarks. 
Walpole,  in  “Anecdotes,’*  &c.,  17G2,  recites  a 
rtvrit,  dated  1199  (10th  Richard  I.),  wherein  one 
lEIyas,  ingeniator,  was  allowed  ten  marks  by  the 
iSherifls  of  London  and  Middlesex  for  the  repairs 
‘of  the  king’s  houses  at  Westminster.  This  word 
abas  been  translated  “ engineer  or  architect,”  and 
iWalpole  stating  that  Elyas  was  certainly  an 
rwchitect,  mentions  this  writ,  with  another,  a few 
eyears  later,  as  being  the  earliest  evidences  of  art 
m our  records.  This  memorandum  is  valuable  as 
ifar  as  it  goes;  but  it  is  the  only  one  to  which  I 
nball  refer  in  respect  of  that  title,  as  we  may  he 
imore  inclined  to  translate  the  original  term  in  the 
■writ  by  the  single  word  “ engineer.”  j 

A term  used  several  years  after  the  Conquest  j 
.was  “supervisor,”  and  this  word  has  generally  been 
■sranslated  “surveyor,”  orperhaps  “overseer.”  The 
iBarliest  mention  of  a surveyor  or  supervisor  of  the  ^ 
works  (even  the  term  “architect”  has  been  applied  ' 
i,n  the  translations),  is  in  the  case  of  the  erection 
i)f  a bridge  at  Hereford,  between  the  years  1100 
und  1135,  when  Aldum  do  Malverue  is  said  to 
nave  held  such  an  office.  Passing  some  uncertain 
sases  of  the  term,  ■ts'c  are  told  that  in  134-9 
lEdward  III.  appointed  John  Peyntour  to  the' 
hffice  of  Surveyor  of  the  Works  at  Windsor 
iJastle.  I am  inclined,  however,  to  believe  that  if 
jihe  original  document  were  inspected,  the  word , 

) o translated  would  prove  to  he  “supervisor.”  I lay 
)iome  stress  on  this  point,  because  my  endeavour  is  to 
nhow  that  “supervisor,”  although  changed  to  “sur- 
“feyor  ” in  later  times,  never  meant  the  surveyor  of 
loho  present  day.  In  the  following  year,  Richard 
.'le  Rotheley  (or  Richard  de  Rochelle)  appears  to 
i^ve  held  the  same  office.  He  is  also  recorded  to 
nave  held  it  once  before.  Subsequently,  hut  iu 
lobe  same  year,  William  de  Hurle  and  William  de 
[Herland  also  received  the  appointment.  The 
following  year,  1351,  Robert  de  Rernham  held  the 
Bffioe  : “ and,”  as  is  recorded,  “ to  the  end  that  this 
r^eat  undertaking  might  be  honestly  and  sub- 
;atantially  performed,  the  king  (Edward  HI.) 
isssigned  John  Brocas,  Oliver  do  Burdeux,  and 
Ifhomas  de  Foxle,  jointly  and  severally,  with  all 
iiare  and  diligence  (at  least  once  a month)  to  sur- 
f'ey  the  workmen  and  their  works,  and  to  en- 
iiourage  such  as  did  their  duty  competently  well, 
amt  to  compel  others  that  were  idle  and  slothful.” 
itJemham  still  held  office  in  1353 ; and  it  was  on 
nho  30th  October,  1356,  that  William  of  Wyke- 
Siam  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  “supervisor  of 
idle  king’s  works  at  the  castle  and  in  the  park  of 
liVindsor,”  having  the  like  powers  with  those  sur- 
:ejeyors  first  named;  the  payment  was  also  the 
[itamc  as  that  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors,  namely, 
pme  shilling  per  day  while  resident  at  the  works  ; 
Wo  shillings  a day  while  travelling;  and  three 
iihillings  per  week  for  his  clerk.  The  following 
lerear  bis  salary  was  enlarged  to  two  shillings  per 
[ijay,  “until  be  should  obtain  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
heaent.”  I have  been  thus  particular  in  the  remu- 
leieration,  because  the  clerk  of  the  works  at  the 
asastle,  a few  years  earlier,  was  paid,  according  to 
liche  authority  I follow,  “twopence”  per  day,  but 
liihis  is  clearly  a mistake  for  two  shillings,  the 
^msual  paymentforthe  “clericus  operationura  regis.” 
brhis  dift'crence  would  lead  to  consider  that  the 
Djupervisor  ranked  lower  than  the  clerk  of  the 
-ovorks.  Moreover,  it  is  recorded,  that  in  1358, 
ViVilliam  de  Mulsbo  was  appointed  supervisor  at 
1)cbe_  Castle;  where  then  was  Wykeham  ? And 
?igain,  on  the  10th  July,  1359,  a writ  testifies  that 
IVykeham  was  “ capitalera  enstodem  et  superviso- 
■eiEm  castrorum  regis,”  of  Windsor,  Ledes,  Bovor, 
Madley,  and  other  places,  which  included  some- 
bihing  more  than  mere  works  in  progress.  In 
31361,  William  de  Mulsbo  was  appointed  clerk  of 
liehe  works ; and  in  the  following  year,  when 
TjVykeham  resigned  bis  appointment,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mulsbo,  who  appears  to  have  held  the 
rpppoiutmeuts  of  both  clerk  and  supervisor  until 
3(364,  when  Nicholas  Bernard  took  tlie  post  of 


“ surveyor  ” (as  he  is  called  in  the  translation),  for 
life;  and  in  1366,  Adam  de  Hortyngdon  became 
clerk  of  the  works  in  place  of  Mulsbo.  As  these 
transactions  may  be  regarded  as  genuine  evidence, 
it  is  clear  that  tlie  supervisor,  if  promotion  and  re- 
muneration be  taken  into  the  account,  was  of  in- 
ferior rank.  I have  also  found  a notice  of  this 
office  as  late  as  the  time  of  James  I.,  when  Sir 
John  Trevor  is  called  “surveyor  and  receiver  of 
our  honour  and  castle  of  Windsor.”  For  the  pre- 
sent, however,  I must  quit  Windsor,  and  see  what 
information  other  records  afford  towards  clearing 
up  the  point.  The  next  in  my  list,  after  that  of 
1366,  is  dated  1370;  in  this,  Thomas  Staple, 
called  the  king’s  serjeant-at-arms,  is  granted  a 
shilling  aday  for  good  service  rendered;  in  the  same 
year  he  is  termed  by  the  translator  “ surveyor,” 
and  also  “ overseer,”  of  the  works  of  the  lord  the 
king  at  Queenhorough  Castle.  He  had  upwards 
of  153L  (about  1,850^.  of  our  money)  paid  to  him 
for  the  works  then  being  executed  or  completed. 
Was  he  an  architect  ? In  the  same  j'ear  also, 
1370,  the  prior  of  Rochester  Cathedral  was  paid  a 
somewhat  larger  sum  for  works  at  the  custle  in 
that  city,  while  acting  as  “ surveyor  ” or  as  “ over- 
seer.” John  Boyfield  had  been  supervisor  of  the 
works  under  the  two  abbots  of  Gloucester  preced- 
ing himself;  he  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  sup- 
posed system  of  electing  monks,  acquainted  with 
building  and  other  operations,  to  the  higher  und 
revSponsihle  positions  ofprior  and  abbot. 

Bated  1417  and  11-22,  are  two  orders,  written 
in  a mixture  of  old  French  and  English,  giving 
about  the  earliest  uses  of  the  word  “surveyor;” 
thus,  in  the  first  of  them  is  mentioned,  “Notre  aine 
Esquier  Robert  llodyugton,  surveour  de  la  con- 
struction de  noz  Toures  a Portesmouth ;”  in  the 
other,  “uue  surveiore  de  les  oveignez  de  devf. 
chastell  etvilles  doing  Northgales.”  But  how  shall 
we  regard  another  order,  dated  1417,  in  fairer 
English,  requiring  “ sum  gud,  true,  sufi'esaiunt 
mon,  to  be  survlour  of  vltel  and  werkes  in  North 
Wales  ?”  This  curious  union  of  appointments  ap- 


longed  to  the  monastery  of  Reading  and  to  the 
late  priory  of  Leominster,  for  his  life,  and  to  re- 
ceive out  of  the  issues  and  profits  of  the  same 
twenty  marks  annually  (137. 6s.  8d,).  He  is  again 
called  “supervisor  or  inspector.”  From  this  period 
the  term  surveyor  becomes  very  common,  and  it 
shortly  appeai-s  to  be  used  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word.  Thus,  James  Nedam,  carpenter,  was, 
in  1531,  appointed  carpenter  to  the  king,  and  in 
1539  or  1541  he  is  named  surveyor -gener.il  of  the 
king’s  works,  and  had  the  same  salary  as  Lis 
successor,LawrenceBraclshaw,  alsoa  carpenter, viz,, 
2s.  per  day,  the  payment,  as  I have  before  noticed, 
of  the  king’s  clerk  of  the  works.  There  was  a 
surveyor  at  the  Tower  of  London,  m 15-12,  at  the 
same  salary,  which  was  increased  forty’  years  after 
by  an  augmentation  of  an  allowance  of  707.  for 
diet,  and  257.  13s.  4d.  for  riding  charges  and  boat 
liire.  As  another  use  of  the  word  “surveyor,”  we 
find  in  a late  period  (about  1510)  that  the  endow- 
ment of  St.  Panl’s  Schools,  London,  was  given  to 
the  Mercers’  Company,  to  whom  was  intrusted 
its  care,  charge,  rule,  and  governance;  and  they 
were  to  elect  eleven  persons  annually’,  free  of  their 
company,  as  “surveyors  of  the  scole.”  These  per- 
sons were  to  receive  the  rents  of  the  endowments, 
and  to  transact  all  affairs  relating  to  them  and  to 
the  school ; to  pay  the  different  salaries  quai’terly  ; 
and  when  the  annual  accounts  were  audited,  an 
assembly  should  be  appointed,  and  “ a litell  dinner 
ordeyned  by  the  surveyors  not  exceeding  the  price 
of  four  nobles.”  These  surveyors  wore  to  have 
11s.  each  for  their  labour  for  one  year,  a;\tl  the 
same  sum  if  they  rode  to  visit  the  estates.  A 
similar  sense  of  the  w’ord  is  to  he  found  in  a legal 
document  of  1680,  stating  that  Sir  C.  Wren,  with 
the  parson  of  the  parish  and  another  person,  had 
been  appointed  “supervisors”  of  the  building  to 
he  erected,  and  which  had  been  designed  by  that 
architect.  During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  of 
James  I.,  the  head  of  the  Royal  establishment  of 
Works  loses  the  title  of  “Clerk  of  the  Works” 
(to  Ise  mentioned  pi’cseutly),  and  becomes  “Sur- 


pears  again  in  1338,  when  Edward  III.  made  his  I veyor  and  Paymaster and  in  1628  “ Mr.  Jones” 
clerk  of  the  works  at  Perth,  in  Scotland,  “re-  j is  surveyor  alone.  From  that  period  we  are  well 
ceiver  of  the  pennies  and  of  victuals;”  and  in  ' acquainted  with  the  duties  of  that  officer,  as  now 
138-1-,  Richard  II.  made  his  chamberlain  of  Ber-  j understood.  The  duty  of  the  Surveyor-General  at 
wick  the  clerk  of  the  works  there,  and  also ! the  Tower  of  London,  in  1756,  was  cliiefly’  to 
“keeper  of  the  victuals  and  artillery;”  in  the  j inspect  the  stores  and  provisions  of  w’ar;  to  see 
same  year  ho  was  also  constituted  the  “ chancellor  I they  were  preserved  with  care;  to  allow  bills  of 
and  chamberlain.”  During  the  erection  of  King’s  | debt ; to  keep  a check  upon  all  labourers’  and 
College  Chapel,  at  Cambridge,  we  find  recorded, : artificers’ work  ; as  well  as  to  see  that  all  provisions 
that  in  1441,  there  was  an  overseer  and  manager; ! were  good  and  serviceable,  and  that  they  w’ere 


in  1151,  a clerk  of  the  works;  1-1-79,  an  overseer ; 
1484,  an  overseer;  1513  to  1527,  a surveyor. 


marked  with  the  king’s  mark. 

It  is  only  occasionally  that  we  find  any  mention 


the  person  of  Thomas  Larke,  termed  “ Mr.”  in  the  of  the  duties  of  the  supervisor.  In  the  case,  how- 
first  year,  hut  “ Clerke,  Archdeacon  of  Norw’yche,”  i ever,  of  Wykeham,  the  first  patent,  as  recorded  by 
iu  the  latter  year.  All  Souls’  College,  at  Oxford,  ■ Aslimole,  states  that  he  was  empowered  to  impress 
was  erected  under  the  supei’visioii  or  inspection  all  sorts  of  artificers,  and  to  provide  stone,  timber, 
first  of  John  Dvuell,  1437-4-2,  and  subsequently  of  and  all  other  materials  and  carriages.  Tiio  second 
Roger  Keys,  14i2-44.  They  kept  the  accounts  patent  was  an  extension  of  his  powers,  as  besides 
which  were  in  existence  at  the  end  of  the  last  ■ the  appointment  and  disposition  of  all  workmen, 
century.  Roger  Keys  had  previously  (iu  the ' providing  necessaries  for  reparations,  he  was  to 
words  of  the  grant)  rendered  such  “ acceptable  and  ' provide  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  artificers, 
laudable  services,  and  in  many  and  divers  ways  stone,  timber,  &c. ; also  to  hold  leet  and  other 
renders,  and  will  in  future  render  to  us,  as  well  iu  ' courts,  pleas  of  trespass  and  misdemeanours,  and 


our  operations  connected  with  the  building  of  our 
Royal  College  of  St.  Mary  of  Eton,  as  in  other 
respects,” — that  the  monarch,  Henry  VI.,  ennobled 
him  by  a grant  of  a coat  of  arms.  He  had  acted 
as  master  of  the  works,  an  office  to  which  I wUl 
refer  hereafter ; Robert  Kente,  William  Lynde, 
and  William  Waryn  were  to  he  the  overseers, 
William  Lynde  being  also  Clerk  of  the  Works; 
and  John  Hampton,  esquire,  an  attendant  upon 
the  king’s  person,  being  surveyor. 

In  1461,  to  John  Keudale  was  granted  the  office 
of  “ supervisor  of  all  the  king’s  works”  throughout 
the  realm.  In  1-1-74,  Rich.ird  Beauchamp,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury;  was  “master  and  supervisor  of  the 
works  at  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,”  then 
being  rebuilt;  ho  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Reginald 
Br.ay  with  the  same  titles.  The  tower  of  Magdalen 
College,  0.\forcl,  was  added  in  1491-95,  during 
which  time  Magister  Gosmore  had  the  supervision, 
which  included  keeping  the  accounts  of  it.  To 
John  Aleock,  successively  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
Worcester,  and  Ely,  and  Lord  Chancellor,  many 
works  in  architecture  have  been  attributed,  pro- 
bably because  he  held  the  office  of  comptroller  of 
the  Royal  works  and  buildings  under  Henry  VIL, 
which  monarch,  in  making  John  Islip,  Abbot  of 
Westminster,  receiver  of  the  money  for  his  chapel 
at  the  Abbey  there,  gave  him  the  supervisorship, 
and  thus,  chiefly,  has  Islip  also  had  the  title  of 
architect  attached  to  him. 

So  late  as  1514  William  Mavern,  supervisor  of 
the  works  at  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester,  w’as  elevated 
to  the  abbacy.  In  1520  the  king  granted  to 
Thomas  Vachell  the  office  of  supervisor  of  all  and 
singular  the  honours,  castles,  &c.,  which  had  he- 


to  inquire  of  the  king’s  liberties,  riglits,  and  all 
things  appertaining  thereto.  Would  not  our 
word  “steward”  be  a more  appropriate  iiiteiqjre- 
tation  of  the  word  “ supervisor,”  when  used  ui  the 
old  records  ? In  support  of  this  view  I would  men- 
tion that  Shakspeai'e,  in  bis  play  of  Henry  VIII., 
act  1,  sc.  2,  gives  the  term  “surveyor”  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham’s  steward  of  the  household 
(as  I read  the  passage), — thus  recalling  the  old 
term  “ supervisor.”  And  Shakspeare  (to  judge 
from  Henry  IV.,  2ud  pt.,  act  1,  sc.  3),  may  per- 
haps have  understood  the  difference  between  such 
an  officer  and  an  architect  or  surveyor  of 
buildings;  but  this  last  use  of  the  term  might  be 
interpreted  both  ways. 

There  is  one  other  employment  of  the  term 
supervisor,  and,  as  it  is  found  in  the  words  of 
Wykeham  himself,  the  meaning  is  of  great  im- 
portance. In  his  will  he  directs  that  tliu  works 
of  the  cathedral  at  Winchester  are  to  be  continued 
under  the  care  of  William  Wiiiford;  of  Simon 
Membury,*  now  supervisor  of  the  said  work,  and 
also  paymaster,  who  is  to  he  paymaster  and  super- 
visor during  the  continuance  of  the  above- named 
work;  and  of  John  Wayte,  the  comptroller  on 
the  part  of  the  convent.  It  will  be  ob-erved  that 
he  does  not  state  the  exact  position  which  Wint'ord 
held  or  was  to  hold;  hut  as  1 shall  liave  again  to 
refer  to  him,  I will  leave  further  remarks  for  that 
occasion. 

Now,  so  far  as  we  have  pursued  the  inquiry, 
shall  we  not  he  rather  inclined  to  deny  that 


‘ “ Nine  dicti  opfris  supervi: 
eti;iui  schitor  tt  siiperii^or  iu 
supfudicto.” 


nr  nrc  non  et  solutor,  sit 
liituriiiD,  liu'-atite  opera 
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William  of  Wykeliam  is  entitled  to  the  namo  o' 
“ arcliitcct,”  in  our  sense  of  the  word  ? Tradition, 
warping  the  meaning  of  early  historians,  has 
assigned  to  him  wonderful  powers  of  design  in 
arcliitcctnre.  Is  tradition  always  to  ho  relied 
upon?  Allan  Cunningham,  in  his  Life  of  Wyke- 
hain,  states  that  “ under  whoso  auspices  ha  attained 
hU  knowledge  in  architecture  has  not  been  told, 
nor  have  we  any  notice  of  any  of  his  designs  before 
his  twenty-third  year.”  Wc  know  how  to  estimate 
the  real  value  of  tradition  in  the  case  of  Van 
Kyck,  the  reputed  discoverer,  in  1 11  0,  of  oil  paint- 
ing (he  was  born  just  after  Wykeham  was  made 
bishop,  and  he  died  about  forty  years  after  him); 
and  also  in  the  case  of  Sir  Kichard  Whityngton, 
four  times  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  also 
flourished  during  the  last  years  of  M^ykehaui’s 
life.  Not  only  is  the  origiiiof  the  story  of  the  cut 
jdaced  about  a centuiy  after  its  supposed  master’s 
death,  hut  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  penni- 
less Richard  was  the  son  of  a rich  man  of  title. 
Within  tlie  last  few  years,  an  enlightened  French 
author  has  acquitted  the  English  of  the  tradi- 
tionary crime  of  roasting  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and 
shown  that  she  lived  a married  life  for  year.s  after 
the  date  assigned  to  the  event ; while  recently,  the 
sorrowful  catastrophe  of  the  interesting  *Amy 
Robsiivt  hiis  been  reduced  and  vulgarised  into  a 
case  oi'feh  de  se.  The  term  ‘0-ising  Wykchauis” 
must  be,  I think,  retained  for  the  benefit  of  young 
ecclesiastics,  rather  than  of  aspirants  in  our  jiro- 
fcssioii,  unless,  indeed,  the  time  shall  come  when 
an  architect  may  again  be  considered  eligible  for 
a bishopric,  as  some  slight  return  for  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  title  of  architect  by  so  many  bishops. 

It  is  said  that  it  was  partly  Wykeham’s  know- 
ledge of  architecture  which  induced  Edward  III. 
to  employ  him.  But  examine  the  antlioritics,  and 
there  is  nothing  but  tradition  to  support  the  argu- 
ment. It  was  by  the  advice  and  persuasion  of 
Wykeham  (lu  1359  says  at  least  one  author)  that 
the  king  was  induced  to  pull  dowu  great  part  of 
the  Castle  of  Windsor,  and  to  rebuild  it  in  a mag- 
nificent manner.  But  works  there  had  been  com- 
menced by  that  king  some  ten  years  previously. 
Moreover,  it  is  said,  that  it  was  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  wlm  were 
prisoners  together  at  Windsor,  that  Edward  III. 
was  induced  to  extend  the  Castle,  and  ho  did  so 
at  the  expense  of  liis  captive  advisers.  Another 
.support  of  my  argument  is  this : Wykeham  was 
made  supervisor  of  the  works  in  1356.  Mulslio 
took  his  place  (apparently  yiro  ('em.)  in  1358,  and 
Wykeham  was  appointed  constable  in  1359;  the 
alterations  proceeded  slowly  until  1363, 136 1. 1365, 
and  1366,  wlien  theamounts  are  highest.  NowWyke- 
ham  resigned  liis  appointment  to  Mulsho  in  1362, 
the  year  before  the  heavy  payments  began,  and  at 
the  time  when  Mulsho  was  acting  as  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  traditional  account  of  the  words 
“Hoc  fecit  Wykeham,”  attached  to  the  walls  of 
IViucliester  Tower,  is  put  aside  by  some  of  his 
biographers ; and  Lowth  commenting  on  his  early 
life  observes  that  all  the  particulars  relating  to 
his  name,  birth,  parentage  [education,  and  early 
employment],  rest  either  upon  tradition  or  upon 
accounts  penned  many  years  after  his  death  ; that 
is,  at  least,  above  fourscore  years  .after  the  times 
of  which  they'  treat:  we  have  nothing  concerning 
him  autlientic.ated  by  contciii])or.ary  evidence 
before  the  year  1352,  wlien  Bishop  Edyngdon  con- 
stitutod  him  his  attorney  to  take  possession  of 
certain  lauds;  at  that  time  he  was  twenty-eight 
years  of  age. 

It  may  bo  in  the  recollection  of  many  that  even 
the  chevron  in  the  coat  of  arras  adopted  by  Wyke- 
hnm,  was  said  to  he  commemorative  of  his  archi- 
tectural attainments,  because  the  learned  herald 
Upton  has  written  that  it  was  one  of  those  bear- 
ings which  were  carried  per  enrpentarios  et 
domorum  factores,”  by  carjienters  and  builders  of 
houses.  But  another  herald,  equally  learned, 
states  that  the  chevron  was  usually  taken  by  the 
head  of  a new  house  or  family  when  arms  were 
granted  to  him  (the  chevron  or  r.aftcr  being  at  the 
top  of  the  house),  and  it  was  enlarged  by  one  or 
two  more  chevrons,  as  the  wealth  of  himself  or  of 
bis  heirs  increased.  The  number  of  coats  having 
chevrons  amongst  the  ecclesiastics,  presents  a good 
elucidation  of  the  fact,  as  well  as  the  number 
appertaining  to  those  to  whom  it  has  never  been 
attempted  to  affix  the  title  of  architect  or  of 
carpenter. 

lu  1360,  Wykeham  had  been  appointed  Dean  of 
St,  Martiu’s-le-Grand,  and  continued  so  until 
some  time  in  1363,  having  been  busy  “rebuilding 
the  cloister  of  the  Ch.'ipter-house  and  the  body  of 
tlie  Church”  in  a very  handsome  maimer  and  at  a 
very  great  expense.  He  also  held  from  1361  to 
1368  the  co-wardenship  of  the  forests  on  this  side 
of  Trent.  Although  so  early  as  13J9  the  king 


iiad  conferred  the  first  benefice  upon  him,  it 
appears  that  he  could  not  take  possession  of  the 
living,  not  being  in  orders;  it  was  only  in 
December,  1361,  twelve  years  l.iter,  that  lie  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  an  acolyte  ; it  is  there- 
fore, most  probable,  that  tlie  king  gave  him  the 
office  of  clerk  of  the  works  at  Ilcnle  and  Yeshamp- 
stead,  with  that  of  supervisor  in  the  same  and  in 
the  following  years,  in  order  to  afford  him  an 
income;  indeed,  this  appears  to  he  the  true  reason, 
from  the  patentofNovemher,  1357,  which  doubled 
his  salary  until  he  could  obtain  ecclcsiastic.al  pre- 
ferment. In  all  the  patents  of  appointments 
granted  toM'ykeham  he  is  styled  “ Clerlcus,”  hence 
many  have  presumed  him  then  entitled  to  he  con- 
sidered a churchman.  It  was  “a  title  addressed 
to  academical  students,”  says  Walcott,  one  of  his 
biographers;  but  this  may  he  doubted,  though  it 
probably  was  applied  to  all  educated  persona,  espe- 
cially those  who  could  write.  Thus  it  is  affirmed, 
that  the  word  “Clerlcus,  often  affixed  to  the 
u.ames  of  witnesses  in  an  early  period,  does  not 
always  signify  a clergyman,  for  this  was  expressed 
by  persona,  or  if  he  was  not  beneficed,  by  capel- 
laniis;  clericus  seems  commonly  the  person  who 
wrote  the  instrument.”  This  i.s,  however,  rather 
a digression,  but  yet  it  was  necessary  to  explain 
away  the  seeming  force  of  the  epithet. 

From  the  often  quoted  ye.ar,  1361,  Wykeham, 
however,  was  making  rapid  progress  in  the  church, 
until  he  obtained,  within  the  short  period  of  six 
years,  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  on  the  17th 
September,  1367.  During  these  years  Queen- 
borough  Castle  was  erected  (1631,  and  finished  in 
seven  years,  as  generally  stated),  and  is  tradi- 
tionally ascribed  to  Wykeham  as  its  designer;  yet 
one  author  has  named  Henry  Yevele  as  the  super- 
visor of  it.  As  such  works  would  necessarily,  in 
those  days,  entail  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
designer,  I cannot  hut  he  strongly  of  opinion  that 
Wykeham’s  thoughts  and  presence  were  of  more 
importance  (to  himself)  elsewliere,  and,  therefore, 
that  he  did  not  act  ,as  architect  at  its  erection.  lie 
is  also  said  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  Per- 
pendicular style  of  Mediicval  architecture,  hut  as 
this  assertion  rests  on  the  assumption  of  hish.aving 
been  an  architect,  the  further  consideration  of 
this  claim  for  Wykeham  may  he  deferred  to  the 
time  at  which  the  origin  of  styles  phall  he  settled. 
The  college  at  Oxford,  founded  by  Wykeham,  wa.s 
not  commenced  until  tlie  end  of  the  year  1379, 
twelve  years  after  Wykeham  had  been  installed 
in  the  episcopal  dignity ; the  college  at  Win- 
chester was  commenced  eight  years  later  still ; and 
it  was  not  until  another  .seven  years,  namely  1394', 
that  he  decided  to  commence  the  reconstructions 
at  Winchester  c.itliedral ; in  1103  he  made  his 
will, — a few  montlis  before  his  death  in  1-104. 
Now.  supposing  that  he  was  the  architect  of  these 
buildings,  wc  must  also  suppose  that  he  was  a 
freemason,  and  acquainted  with  tli.at  important 
secret  of  design  which  we  are  all  so  anxious  to  re- 
discover; otherwise,  much  that  has  been  main- 
tained, as  to  the  wonderful  attainments  of  that 
hand  of  skilful  designers  and  workers,  falls  to  the 
ground.  But  I cannot  suppose  that  he  ivas  one 
of  the  craft.  He  has,  too,  the  honour  of 

being  twice  mentioned  in  that  very  questionable 
list  of  grand-masters  of  the  fraternity,  under  the 
dates  of  1357  and  of  1377;  the  first,  the  year 
after  he  had  been  appointed  supervisor;  the 
second,  before  lie  had  commenced  his  colleges. 
But  we  yet  require  some  evidei.ee  that  any  bishops 
were  ever  made  acquainted  with  the  secret;  the 
contrary  even  might  be  judged  to  he  the  case,  by 
those  who  have  considered  all  that  has  been 
written  respecting  the  celebrated  statute  of 
Henry  VI.,  which  was  passed  for  putting  down 
the  assemblies  of  masons.  We  must  not  forget, 
cither,  the  fate  of  a German  bishop,  who  was 
killed  by  a master  mason,  because  his  son  had  been 
hegniled,  or  had  unwittingly  betr.ayed  the  secret 
to  the  bishop.  I am  of  opinion  that  Wykeham 
was  not  one  of  those  initiated  in  the  masonic  mys- 
teries, and,  consequently,  in  tliis  light,  could  not 
have  been  the  designer  of  his  colleges.  Who  then 
was  the  talented  person  ? This  portion  of  the 
subject  led  me  into  a more  extended  field  of  re- 
search than  I had  at  all  anticipated,  and  the  result 
is  satisfactory  only  to  a certain  extent.  It  leads 
me,  however,  to  believe  that  the  master  masons 
were  generally  the  architects  during  the  Medieval 
period  in  Enghmd.  The  steps  of  the  inquiry  will 
bo  best  understood  if  explained  upwards  in  this 
account.  Vykeham,  in  his  most  carefully-drawn 
will,  declares  that  “the  dis[.ositiou  and  ordination,” 
whatever  those  words  may  truly  mean,  “of  the 
works  at  the  cathedral,  be  made  by  Master 
William  V inford  (I  have  mentioned  hi.s  j ame 
before),  and  others  sufficient,  discreet,  and 
approved  persons  in  the  art,  as  mny  be  dep;  ted 


by_  my  executors.”  But  this  is  the  first  time 
Winford  is  mentioned  by  him,  it  may  be  said. 
Fortunately,  he  is  almost  the  only  exception  I 
have  found  to  a recurrence  of  a name;  and, 
furthermore,  his  portrait  exists.  In  the 
stained  glass  of  the  college  at  Winchester* 
may  be  seen  the  representations  of  three 
personages  : first,  the  carpenter,  whose  name  un- 
fortunately is  lost  to  fame,  unless  it  can  be  re- 
covered from  the  books  of  accounts ; the  second, 
our  already  known  Willlelmus  Wynfor,  lathomus 
(or  mason,  a term  to  be  explained  on  another  occa- 
sion); and  the  third,  Dns.  Simon  Memhury,  who 
has  not  any  office  appended,  hut  whom  I need 
scarcely  remind  you,  is  also  named  in  Wykeham’s 
will  as  the  supervisor  and  paymaster  of  the 
cathedral  works.  I conceived  that  in  William 
Wynfor  we  thus  obtain  the  architect  of  the  college 
at  Winchester,  as  well  as  of  the  works  at  Win- 
chester Cathedral.f  Now  for  that  at  Oxford. 
This,  however,  is  not  so  easy  of  proof;  I must  beg 
leave  for  a little  conjecture.  The  college  was 
commenced,  as  before  stated,  in  1379.  In  a roll 
of  expenses  of  the  44th  year  of  King  Edward  III., 
under  the  date  of  22nd  April,  1370,  it  is  recorded 
that  William  de  Wynneford,  plasterer  (as  the 
original  word  is  translated,  which,  no  doubt,  is 
ceinentarius,  or  mason  as  it  should  be  rendered), 
was  sent  to  various  parts  to  retain  divers  plas- 
terers [i.e.  masons],  to  be  sent  over  in  the  retinue 
of  the  lord  the  king  beyond  sea,  by  command  of 
the  chancellor.  It  is  not  a little  in  my  favour 
that  the  chancellor  of  this  period  was  William  of 
Wykeham  himself.  This  Winford  then  was  a 
mason  of  some  position;  an  equal  with  Yevele, 
who  was  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  we 
know  he  was  a mason  by  his  works  at  Westminster 
Hall.  We  may  suppose  him  to  have  been  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  or  more,  when  entrusted  with 
this  cominaud,  so  that  at  the  end  of  thirty-three 
years,  when  mentioned  in  Wykeham’s  will,  he 
would  be  at  least  sixty-three  years  of  age,  not  too 
old  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  Ins  patron.  1 
should  even  venture  to  presume  that  both  he  and 
Yevele  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  monarch  at 
Windsor  Castle;  but  as  the  records  of  the  period, 
and  especially  the  accounts  of  the  castle  arc  scarce, 
no  other  mention  occurs  of  his  name  : this  early 
date  of  his  emifioyinent,  however,  permits  me  to 
conjecture  that  Wykeham,  appreciating  his  ex- 
cellence, might  have  employed  him  at  New 
College,  Oxford.  Some  further  research  Into  the 
fabric  accounts  of  the  buildings  mny  elucidate  this 
point,  as  no  doubt  the  name  of  the  master  mason 
will  be  found  recorded,  as  usual,  in  those  docu- 
ments. Lastly,  as  respects  this  part  of  my  sub- 
ject, a friend  has  reminded  me  of  the  observation 
made  by  Wiclifle  in  one  of  his  sermons,  probably 
written  between  the  years  1366  and  that  of  his 
death  in  1384,  entitled,  “ Why  poor  Priests  have 
no  Benefices.”  It  is  only  by  inference,  however, 
that  the  e-xpression  | used  was  applied  to  Wyke- 
hain,  and  considering  all  tliat  I have  brought  for- 
ward, I am  not  dl.-'posed  to  believe  that  the  cap 
fits  his  head. 

The  “ magistcr  oporum,”  or  master  of  the  W’orks, 
was  an  important  one  in  monastic  establishments. 
At  Croyland,  he  was  the  first  of  the  six  greater 
officers.  It  was  the  sacristan,  or  sometimes  the 
treasurer,  who  held  this  post,  and  it  was  his  duty 
to  receive  all  the  legacies  and  donations  that  were 
made  for  the  support  and  ornament  of  the  build- 
ings and  utensils;  to  his  superintendence  was  sub- 
mitted the  construction,  reparation,  beautifying, 
and  enlarging  the  chui-ches  and  various  buildings 
of  the  monastery,  particularly  those  of  the  abbot 
below  the  court,  except  some  houses  near  the  gar- 
den. John  of  Wheatliamsted,  Abbot  of  St.  Albans, 
‘‘wlio  in  architecture  was  the  Wykeham  of  his 
time,”  is  specially  recorded  to  have  instituted  in 
liis  abbey  a new  officer  called  the  master  of  the 
works.  Hie  sacristan  was  also  sometimes  the  secre- 
tary, auditor,  and  chancellor  of  the  convent, 
therefore  necessarily  a very  important  personage. 
With  this  extensive  employment  it  is  remarkable 
how  few  names  of  sacristans  have  come  down  to 
us.  William  Stowe,  of  the  Abbey  of  Evesham, 
erected  about  1319  the  new  steeple  or  belfry. 
Paulinus,  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  built  between 
1125  and  1137  the  church  at  Frendsbury,  in  the 
same  county.  In  1237  died  Elias  de  Lideford, 
the  sacristan  of  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester,  who  re- 
built the  tower  and  constructed  the  stalls  of  the 


• See  .Touroal  of  the  Arcbmological  Institute,  AVinchester 
Proceedings,  8vo.,  1816. 

t Lowfch,  in  his  “ Life  of  Wvkeliam,”  edit.  1777,  P-  IPh 
states  he  employed  William  VVyiiford  as  architect;  Simon 
Mcmbiiry  was  appointed  surveyor;  and  John  Wavte. 
contrclJer,  &c. 

t I have  traced  this  application  of  tlie  observation  to 
warton,  w)io  appears  to  have  fi^^t  used  it  in"  History  of 
English  Poetry,”  fii'st  edit.  I77J-8I. 
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lonlvs.  This  officer,  in  St.  Oswald's  priory  at 
lostel,  in  Yorkshire,  about  1380,  painted  the  re- 
■ctory  with  his  own  hands,  made  new  stalls  in 
le  choir,  a new  incense  pot,  a large  processional 
“OSS,  and  some  gold  and  silver  images  of  saints  in 
ibernaclcs  for  the  altar,  lint  of  all  sacristans 
e surely  shall  not  forget  Alan  de  Walsingliam,  of 
ly  Monastery,  one  whoso  history  i.s  too  well 
nown  for  it  to  be  necessary  to  be  repeated  here.* 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  on 
Coiulay  evening  last,  at  the  house  in  Coiiduit- 
■rcet;  Mr.  Geo.  Godwin,  V.  P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Nelson  (hon.  secretary)  having  read  the 
linutos  of  the  last  meeting,  which  were  con- 
rnied,  read  a letter  from  Sir  Charles  Phipps, 
itimating  her  M.ijesty’s  entire  approval  of  the 
resentation  of  the  royal  gold  medal  to  Mr.  S. 
mirlce.  He  then  communicated  the  death  of 
fr.  Geo.  Bysshe  Webb,  who  had  been  a member 
; tbe  Institute  twenty-two  years. 

. Amongst  other  donations  Mr,  Penrose  an- 
ounced  receipt  of  works  from  Athens  and  other 
-.aces  abroad. 

. The  Chairman  said — If  an  opportunity  should 
!cur,  I would  suggest  that  our  present  secretary 
lould  endeavour  togetsorae  information  respecting 
je  proposed  museum  at  Athens,  designs  for  which 
•ere  invited  some  time  ago.  I don’t  know  whether 
; is  necessary  that  I should  direct  special  attention 
> the  drawings  before  us  by  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Parker, 
ihosc  name  will  be  remembered  by  some  members 
■ the  Institute.  The  drawings  are  forwarded  by 
.r.  Beriah  Botfield,  in  order  that  the  members  of 
le  Institute  may  see  on  what  grounds  Mr.  Parker 
las  recommended  for  election.  Of  course,  we 
’.nnot  now  reopen  tbe  question,  but  the  drawings 
muld  be  inspected.  I have  also  to  mention,  before 
e proceed  to  the  leading  business  of  the  evening, 
tat  on  the  5th  of  March  a paper  will  be  read  on 
le  “Notices  of  Building  and  Art  in  the  earlier 
rDrtions  of  the  Old  Testament.”  I have  been 
iked  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Norwich,  to  state, 
ith  re.'erence  to  a discussion  here,  touching  the 
Ight  of  couuty  surveyors  aud  architects  to  retain 
■ieir  own  drawings — drawings  of  works  superin- 
mded  by  them,  that  this  right  has,  in  his  case, 
cen  admitted,  after  a long  discussion.  An  offer 
ias  made  by  one  of  his  friends  in  the  Town 
ouncil,  to  allow,  at  tbo  expense  of  the  Town 
ouncil,  copie.s  to  be  made  of  the  drawings,  and 
tat  offer  was  ultimately  accepted  by  them.  I 
lope,  before  long,  that  a clear  understanding  will 
C!  come  to  by  tbe  Institute,  so  that  we  may  let 
' e world  at  large  know  that  we,  at  any  rate,  are 
;it  divided  in  opinion  upon  this  subject.  There 
in  be  little  doubt,  I think,  that  the  drawings  do 
dong  to  the  architect : that  his  charges  arc  not 
inde  for  those  drawings,  but  for  the  production  of 
■,e  buildings  which  those  di'awings  enable  him  to 
rrry  out. 

EDr.  Drultt  then  read  a paper  “On  the  Con- 
uruction  and  Management  of  Human  Habitations, 
imsidei'cd  in  relation  to  the  Public  Health.”  This 
e print  elsewhere. 

J Mr.  G.  R.  Burnell,  being  invited,  said — Unfor- 
lunately,  persons  listening  to  a discourse  of  this 
iusci'ijition  can  hardly  enter  into  the  precise  cir- 
umstances  under  which  the  paper  is  written,  and 
?iiere!bre  the  discussion  upon  it  must  he  somewhat 
icsconnected.  The  subject  is  one  which  has  long 
:ijcupied  my  attention,  and  it  is,  one  on  which  I 
latertain  opinions  opposed  to  the  fashionable  view 
tf  the  subject.  I know,  too,  that  there  is  a tendency 
i those  who  hold  those  fashionable  views  to  stig- 
matize their  opponents  as  mere  lovers  of  dirt.  I 
o^otest  therefore,  in  the  beginning,  against  the 
iusumption  that  in  the  opinions  I may  express  I am 
dvocating  dirt  in  any  form  whatever — not  even 
mrowing  it.  The  first  note  T made  was  on  the 
bjbjecb  of  malaria,  or  emanations  from  the  soil.  I 
Vive  lately  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  countries 
rtirticularly  subject  to  malarious  diseases — with 
}lolland  especially.  Now,  I find  in  those  countries, 
did  particulai'ly  in  Holland,  the  drainage  of  the 
stiwns  is  exceedingly  defective.  But  I do  not  find, 
eren  in  that  country,  with  all  the  notorious  de- 
dciencies  that  prevail  there,  the  particular  forms 
J disease  which  w'e  are  told  attach  to  a lack  of 
'.irainage,  or  even  soil  emanations.  We  find  there 
scscase  in  the  ague  form,  but  we  do  not  find  it  so 
inmstautly  in  the  typhoid  form,  nor  in  tbe  parti- 
ililar  forms  of  whooping-cough,  and  gangrene, 
lilhieh  are  said  to  be  malarious  diseases.  In  the 
iviwns  of  Holland,  especially  Amsterdam,  the  rate 
k' mortality  is  very  fearful  compared  with  that 
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which  prevails  in  our  own  country;  but  I am 
strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  Amsterdam  arises  more  from  a deficiency 
of  nourishment  of  the  body,  and  the  style  of  living, 
than  it  does  from  emanations  in  exposed  sites. 
Look  at  the  working  men  in  tanneries.  There 
are  men  called  “the  fieshers,”  who  are  constantly 
in  contact  with  the  flesh  upon  the  skins,  often  in 
a state  of  decomposition.  Yet  the  mortality 
.amongst  those  men  is  not  very  particularly  great. 
In  Dr.  Parkin’s  book  upon  the  causation  of  diseases 
this  is  very  distinctly  shown.  That  is  a remark- 
able book,  and  must  have  been  so,  from  the  fact 
that  the  Board  of  Health  endeavoured  to  prevent 
its  publication,  because  it  attacked  their  theories. 
But,  even  supposing  Dr.  Parkin  to  be  wrong  in 
the  instances  which  he  brings  forward  of  tbe  ab- 
sence of  the  power  of  producing  disease  in  many 
of  the  causes  which  are  said  to  produce  it,  still  it 
is  very  remarkable,  and  certainly  requires  to  be 
examined,  and  explained  one  way  or  another.  .Inst 
now  Dr.  Drultt  observed,  that  when  the  tempera- 
ture falls,  you  will  frequently  find  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  increases ; and,  if  I understand  him 
aright,  I should  rather  infer  from  that,  the 
houses  themselves  were  not  made  sufficiently  warm,  j 
Now  inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  the  occupations  of 
the  l.abouring  classes  is  external — that  is,  out  of 
doors — I think  we  need  not  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  condition  of  the  bouses  themselves. 
Not  but  what,  of  course,  if  a wall  is  remarkably 
thin,  and  the  internal  warmth  is  immediately 
radiated,  the  children  living  indoors  must  sufler. 
But  we,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  matter,  know 
that  in  towns,  and  in  London  especially,  where 
building  regulations  arc  in  operation,  the  thickness 
of  the  walls  is  provided  for.  Within  the  last 
hundred  years  ague  in  England  was  almost  epi- 
demic—not  endemic,  hut  epidemic.  Within  our 
own  period,  in  the  fen  district,  it  h.as  prevailed  to 
a great  extent,  it  appears  to  have  ceased  of  late 
years;  but  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  it 
has  reappeared  at  Wisbcach  and  at  Ely,  apparently 
on  account  of  tbe  long  period  of  dry  weather 
which  we  have  latterly  had,  which  has  brought  the 
emanations  of  the  soil  from  a greater  depth  to  the 
surface.  But  some  medical  men  in  that  part  of 
the  world  have  insisted  that  of  late  years  the  use 
of  opium  in  its  various  forms — opium  in  laudanum 
has  singularly  decreased  in  all  those  parts  of 
England.  The  real  causes  require  long,  severe, 
and  intense  study.  Now,  at  Herne  Bay  we  are 
told  that  ague  is  fnuiid  ; that  neuralgia  aud 
various  other  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  are  rife,  and 
that  there  are  files,  and  divers  other  plagues.  But 
there  is  one  peculiarity  about  Herne  Bay,  and  it 
is  this.  At  Ipswich,  Croydon,  and  several  other 
places  in  England  so  situated,  they’  outcrop  a 
permeable  stratum  lying  just  on  tbe  border  of  the 
impermeable  stratum  which  overlies  it.  Now 
Herne  Bay  is  on  the  London  clay,  and  every 
season  there  is  an  evaporation  through  the  sand. 
That  local  condition  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  discussing  all  these  actions  aud  reac- 
tions, and  in  considering  whether  a place  is  healthy  ' 
or  not  healthy.  In  positions  of  that  description  ' 
you  almost  always  find  typhoid  fever  is  rife — ^ 
peculiarly  rife  in  places  of  that  kind.  Altogether  ; 
this  subject,  as  influenced  by  geology,  is  one 
worthy  of  very  much  more  attention  tlian  it  has 
received,  either  from  our  profession  or  the  medical 
profession.  With  respect  to  the  theory  of  the  j 
recurrence  of  the  cholera  in  low  levels,  there . 
appear  to  be  very  great  doubts  as  to  the  correct-  j 
ness  of  that  theory’;  and  indeed  the  whole  action  ' 
of  tbe  cholera  is  involved  in  such  mystery  that  ^ 
there  is  danger  in  attempting  to  lay  down  a law  i 
on  the  subject.  One  year  the  cholera  will  rage  in  ' 
a low  level,  and  another  year  it  will  rage  in  a 
damp  position,  and  equally  rage  in  some  years  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  in  a high  and  dry’  position. 
It  will  rage  more  virulently,  perhaps,  propor- 
tionately to  the  population,  in  tbe  deserts  of 
Arabia  than  it  will  on  the  coasts  of  Holland.  A 
theory  which  would  confine  all  these  manifesta- 
tions of  this  extraordinary  disease  under  one  law 
must  be  w’rong.  It  is  probable  that  diptheria  is 
but  a modification  of  some  other  disease.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  the  pathology  of  that  disease 
should  be  carefully  studied,  with  reference  to  its 
being  a modification  of  the  plague  of  former 
times.  These  matters  are  not,  so  far  as  I have 
been  able  to  follow  them,  stated  in  a more  com- 
prehensive spirit  than  formerly.  As  far  as  re- 
gards the  town  of  Swanage — a town  I happen  to 
know — Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
successful  in  propagating  scarlet  fever;  and  the 
inspector  who  attended  the  house  where  scarlet 
fever  had  previously  been,  simply  seems  to  have 
caught  the  scarlet  fever  quite  as  much  from 
having  goue  into  the  house  as  from  the  opening  of 


the  cesspool.  I mean  to  say  that,  from  the  way  iu 
which  the  story  is  told,  there  seems  to  be  a confu- 
sion of  facts  iu  that  case.  The  doctor  has  mentioued 
a gi’cat  number  of  tbe  abominations  that  prevail 
about  London;  and  after  dwelling  upon  them  he 
tells  us  that  the  unhealthiuess  of  houses  depends 
as  much  on  a lack  of  sunlight  and  a lack  of  air  and 
buried  water,  andthenmentionedthe  term  cesspools. 
I hope  he  will  allow  me  to  criticise  what  1 am 
rather  disposed  to  call  his  logical  arrangement,  and 
if  he  brings  in  anew  series, — and  I feel  sure  he  will 
— I hope  he  will  make  each  essay  devoted  to 
one  subject.  What  ho  said  about  the  sinks,  is  a 
matter  which  is  so  within  the  control  of  tho  in- 
habitants of  the  houses  themselves,  that  the 
remedy  must  still  remain  in  the  bands  of  the 
public.  We  know  perfectly  well,  that  if  there  is 
the  slightest  obstruction  in  the  cesspool,  the 
servant  immedi-ately'  pulls  up  the  cover  of  the 
trap,  and  leaves  it  up;  if  there  is  anything 
obstructs  the  trap,  and  they  cannot  get  at  it,  they 
break  it.  The  evils  committed  in  that  way’  would 
be  inconceivable  by  the  public  generally’.  It  is 
only  by  improving  tbe  education  of  the  mass  of 
the  public,  that  you  can  deal  with  that  class  of 
evils.  There  is  one  observation  made  by  tho 
doctor  to  which  we  are  not  open,  because,  although 
I am  a civil  engineer,  even  we  have  to  deal  with 
hospital  construction.  He  said  that  we  ought  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  certain  things,  such  as 
the  construction  of  hospitals  in  crowded  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  upon  or  close  to  a graveyard. 
That  of  course  is  in  allusion  to  King’s  College 
Hospital.  Now,  it  strikes  me  in  that  particular 
case,  that  the  fliult  after  all  lies  not  with  the 
architect,  but  the  council  of  the  institution,  w’bo 
are  men  devoted  to  medical  affairs.  The  architect 
builds  the  house  in  the  place  he  is  told  to  build 
it.  It  is  not  for  him  to  form  an  opinion  on  a 
subject  of  that  kind.  Here  is  a body  of  medical 
officers,  and  if  they  cannot  keep  the  council  right, 
it  is  not  the  architect’s  business  to  do  so.  With 
regard  to  the  consumption  of  smoke  in  our 
chimneys,  we  have  heard  a great  deal  as  to  the 
necessity  aud  desirability  of  consuming  smoke. 
Now,  I suspect  if  that  matter  be  carefully  and 
philosophically  examined,  we  shall  find  that  hoalth 
depends  a great  deal  on  the  fact  that  commiuated 
carbon  is  constantly  in  suspension  in  our  atmo- 
sphere. Carbon  is  an  absorbent  of  gas;  I very- 
much  question  whether  upon  a philosophical  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  we  shall  find  that  benefit 
from  smoke  consumption  that  we  fancied.  Another 
project  that  the  doctor  recommended,  was  to 
pull  down  largo  blocks  of  houses  which  are  un- 
questionably fever  haunts,  and  build  up  new  ones. 
How  is  that  to  he  done  ? Wherever  you  pull 
down  bouses  and  build  up  new  ones,  tbe  result  of 
the  operation  is — even  supposing  you  improve  tbe 
property — to  substitute  a ground-rent  for  a house- 
rent  ; that  entails  enormous  expense.  We  know 
in  New  Cannon-street  what  was  the  expense 
of  pulling  down  and  rebuilding;  the  same  in 
Paris  in  the  Rue  Rivoli.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  was  spent  in  the  purchase  of  ground,  and 
forty  per  cent,  of  that  money  was  absolutely  lost. 
Who  is  to  pay  for  all  this;  and  when  it  is  done, 
what  is  done?  You  build  new  houses,  and  what 
will  be  tbe  class  you  will  send  into  them  ? 
Mostly  they  are  the  low  Irish,  who  have  scarcely 
habits  of  decency,  and  who  do  not  believe  that 
cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.  It  is  tbe  educa- 
tion of  the  women  that  we  have  first  to  deal  with. 
Of  course  filth  and  dirt,  foul  smells,  and  all 
things  of  that  description,  must  be  serious  evils ; 
but  the  remedy  lies  firstly  and  m.iinly  with  the 
people  themselves. 

Mr.  W.  Haywood — I do  not  know  what  I can 
add  to  what  Mr.  Burnell  has  stated.  The  paper 
to-night  is  an  agreeable  variation  to  those  we 
generally  have;  but  there  is  nothing  for  us  to 
discuss  excepting  medical  topics.  Of  course,  any'- 
thing  that  one  of  the  laity  says  on  a medical  sub- 
ject is  not  likely  to  receive  anything  like  respect. 
They  dogmatize  among  themselves  to  such  an 
extent  on  the  topic  of  sanitary  prevention,  and 
use  such  exceedingly  strong  language  towards 
each  other,  that  I might  expect  to  come  in  for  an 
amount  of  cuffing  that  niy  back  is  not  strong 
enough  to  bear.  I agree  with  nearly  every  word 
that  Mr.  Burnell  has  used.  1 would  sooner  take 
Mr.  Burnell’s  generalization  upon  the  imporlant 
point  of  the  causation  of  disease  and  prevention, 
than  I would  that  of  any  dozen  doctors  that  have 
ever  written  upon  the  subject.  I could  bring 
before  you  a mass  of  facts  bearing  upon  the  state- 
ments which  Dr.  Druitt  has  laid  htfore  us  this 
evening.  I will  refer  to  one,  although  I beg  to 
say  that  I do  not  select  an  isolated  case ; — I 
do  not  mean  to  refer  to  an  isolated  case  of  a 
person  living  over  a sink.  I will  give  you  one  or 
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two  illustrations  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. I believe  that  the  normal  state  of  the 
atinosphore  is  the  best,  but  I do  not  thereby  admit 
that  a large  class  of  diseases  attributed  to  foul  air 
are  really  attributable  to  it.  If  we  were  to  carry 
out  that  theory, — if  we  lived  in  pure  air  we  should 
live  for  ever,  or  die  of  pure  old  age,  which  I be- 
lieve no  man  ever  died  of  yet.  It  will  bo  in  the 
recollection  of  many  gentlemen  that  in  1832, 
ivheii  the  cholera  ravaged  Paris,  there  was  a large 
manufactory  at  one  of  the  ban-ih-ex,  at  which  all 
tho  waters  of  Paris  were  di>cbiirged.  At  that 
place  there  worked  a thousand  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  they  were  the  only  persons  In  Paris 
who  were  exempt  from  an  attack  of  cholera.  I 
might  also  go  to  the  men  who  work  in  the  aew-rrs, 
and  say  that  they  have  a strange  immunity  from 
those  diseases  attributed  to  foul  smells.  I believe 
that  Ls  undoubted.  I should  like  to  see  some 
statistics  as  to  the  health  of  dift’eront  classes  of 
the  community,  with  the  men  separated  into 
classes  of  avocations.  I think  that  would  help 
us.  Put  even  that  might  he  fallacious.  The 
generalization  of  figures  is  fallacious.  One  word 
now  as  to  malaria.  I know  that  I have  to  run 
eouiiter  to  a dogma  that  is  extensively  received  at 
this  moment.  I only  hope,  indeed,  that  I shall 
not  be  castigated  for  it  in  a leading  article.  With 
regard  to  malnrin,  does  anybody  know  wlmt  it  is 
at_  all  ? Dr.  Parkin  attributes  it  to  volcanic 
origin.  I am  not  iiuitc  sure  that  anybody  knows 
wbat  malitria  is.  That  a peculiar  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  is  the  cause  of  specific  illness  there 
can  he  no  doubt;  but  bow  that  arises  I believe 
nobody  knows.  As  to  the  epidemics  that  have 
passed  oyer  the  earth,  it  is  very  likely  that  they 
have  died  out  through  simple  cosmical  changes;  and 
so  It  will  be  with  reg.ard  to  the  cholera,  not  be- 
cause we  drain  the  Thames,  hub  the  disease  bus 
had  Its  course  under  some  fixed  law.  We  h.ave  no 
more  chance  of  controlling  that  than  we  have  to 
ny.  1 will  venture  to  address  myself  to  the  real 
question  that  we  have  under  discussion,  that  is  as 
to  the  means  of  prevention  by  altering  the  stand- 
ard, of  the  houses.  We  know  that  we  have  little 
control  m that  respect.  Unfortunately  you  are 
oljliged  to  nidnlge  the  whims  of  your  clients.  With 

rega,rd  to  epidemics,  there  is  one  point  that  me- 
dical men  always  ignore,  and  that  is  the  empty 
stomach.  Nmv,  if  the  disease  has  power  at  all, 

It  18,  undouhtedly,  on  the  empty  stomach.  In 
the  uoxt  epidemic,  take  a thousaud  poor  people 
out  of  Lomlon  with  Os.  or  10s.  a week,  a quarter 
of  winch  IS  spent  m gin,-  whitewash  them,  and 
then  p acc  them  in  one  of  the  royal  palaces,  and 
there  cliolura,  or  the  epidemic,  or  whatever  it  is 
will  appear  The  reason  is.  that  tho  empt^’ 
stonmeh  IS  the  .absorbent  of  the  system;  therefore 
the  best  remedy  you  can  possibly  have  is  to  get  a 
law  pas.sed  by  which  every  mmi  shall  have  U 
a week  and  plenty  of  butchers’  meat.  I am  no 
advocate  of  dirt  or  filth,  but  I like  to  treat  this 
subject  m a perfectly  jiraotical  way. 

Mr.  JI.  H.  Durneil  rend  an  extract  from  Era.s- 
mus,  to  show  that  statements  which  are  now  made 
w'cre  made  in  lus  time. 

The  Chairman.— I must  confess  that  I h.ave 
heard  witli  extreme  pain,  if  I may  use  that  word, 
the  statements  of  the  two  able  speakers  who  have 
appeared  before  us  to  night.  I cannot  see  what 
possible  good  result  can  be  looked  for  from  them  • 
but  on  the  contrary,  fear  much  evil.  Both  those 
gentlemen  admit,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  bad  air 
18  bad,  that  bad  drainage  is  most  undesirable,  and 
yet  their  ingenuity  has  been  lavished  in  throwinc 
discredit,  a.s  it  seems  to  me— I hope  I am  mis-' 
taken— on  those  who  are  desiring  to  impress  those 
facts  on  the  public  mind— to  lead  to  that  educated 
state  which  Mr.  Burnell  very  properly  said  can 
alone  produce  a remedy.  As  it  seems  to  me,  they 
are  putting  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  progress 
of  those  improvements  which  unquestionably  have 
shown  themselves  m every  town  wliore  sanitary 
measures  have  been  applied  as  likely  to  produce 
an  admirable  result.  We  find  that  in  one  part  of 
the  country  thirty  persons  in  every  thousand  are 
dying  annually,  while  in  another  only  seventeen 
per  thousand  die;  and  surely  these  gentlemen 
cannot_dcny,  with  tins  and  other  facts  starinc 
them  in  the  face,  that  some  of  this  difterence 
results  from  circumstances  within  the  control  of 
man,  and  that  those  circumstances  being  dis- 
covered, and  proper  remedies  applied,  we  may 
hope  to  save  some  of  those  thirteen  extra  in 
every  thousaiul  who  die  every  year.  I have  visited 
many  p.arts  of  this  and  other  towns,  and  have 
pveii  long  and  painful  attention  to  the  subject 
1 have  seen  m.any  a house  where  good  health  is 
impossible;  where  every  person  who  lives  in  the 
house  loses  health.  ' ■ • • 
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children  of  one  family.  Well,  it  was  shown  to  be  as 
certain  that  those  three  children  died  because  the 
fonl  drain  had  become  stopped  under  the  house, 
as  that  if  you  wore  to  put  your  hand  into  the  fire  it 
would  be  burnt.  Tlie  cause  of  the  result  was  as 
distinctly  shown  as  that  heat  comes  from  the  fire. 
Ill  tliat  same  family  two  other  deaths  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  circumstances  had  occurred  some 
years  before.  It  seems  to  me  insulting  your  com- 
mon sense  to  say  to  you — that  if  a man  lives  in  a 
house  where  no  ventilation  is,  or  the  ventilation 
is  bad,  his  health  will  unquestionably  suffer;  that 
if  the  air  be  injured  by  foul  gases  from  the  sewer.^, 
his  health  will  sull'cr;  if  his  house  be  put  down  in 
swampy  ground,  undraiiied  and  uncovered,  he  will 
snlTcr.  Then  I do  ask  you,  instead  of  throwing  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  medical  men  and  others  who 
would  point  out  these  evils,  to  aid  them  and 
honour  them;  for  I do  say  that  immense  advantages 
inust  result  from  their  labours.  I know  that 
there  arc  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  desire  to 
speak,  and  1 must  content  myself  with  a strong 
protest  against  the  tendency  of  observations  that 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  Edwin  Nash  paid  a high  compliment  to 
Dr.  Druitt,  and  urged  upon  all  architects  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  with  regard  to  permeable  pipes 
round  dwellings. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth  said  be  agreed  with  Mr. 
liurnell,  but  Dr.  Druitt  had,  nevertheless,  done 
great  service  in  coming  forward  as  he  had  done. 
IVIuch  of  the  fault  complained  of  lay  with  the 
better  classes.  _ He  surveyed  a house  not  long 
ago,  and,  on  going  downstairs,  he  found  a passage 
leading  from  the  back-kitchen  into  the  yard.  Out 
of  that  passage  was  a kind  of  closet  which  had 
been  made  into  a bedroom  for  two  servants.  The 
cement  was  tumbling  off  the  walls,  and  the  mis- 
tress said  that  was  the  general  condition  of  the 
place;  and  yet  for  fifteen  years  the  servants  had 
slept  111  that  place,  and  tho  mistress  said  they  had 
always  some  complaint.  In  another  house,  he 
found  that  the  butler  slept  under  tbe  stairs.  One 
or  the  most  active  of  our  leading  philanthropists 
had  erected  a scliool-rooro,  but  he  positively  re- 
fused to  allow  of  proper  ventilation ; and  yet  he 
acknowledged  that,  after  the  children  hart  been 
there  a certain  time,  he  always  discovered  a rtis- 
ngreeahle  odour.  lie  then  always  sent  in  a chest 
of  oranges,  which  he  said  got  rid  of  it.  The  hon. 
pirtlenmn  concluded  by  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  Druitt. 

Mr.  Ferrey  seconded  the  proposition,  which  wm 
unanimously  carried. 

Dr.  Druitt  briefly  replied  to  some  of  the  obser- 
_’ation8  made,  and  tbe  meeting  adjourned  to  the 
5th  of  March. 

Messrs.  E.  Panis,  of  WoHingham-place,  Lam- 
beth ; H.  II.  Burnell,  associate,  of  Bouverie-street ; 

U.  Ainslie,  associate,  of  Old  Jewry-chambers ; and 
Louis  tx.  Butcher,  ofGuildford-street,  were  elected 
Wlows;  and  Mr.  John  Young,  of  Lincolu’s-inn- 
fielils,  was  elected  associate. 

At  the  previous  meeting  Messrs.  E.  A.  Griining, 
of  Grove-house,  lliglibury-grovc ; John  W.  Pen- 
fold,  ot  tbarlotte-row,  Muiisioii-house;  E.  H.  Hob- 
son,  of  Adam-street,  and  Durham;  and  Herbert 
W uistaiiley,  of  Great  Jumes-street,  Bedford-row, 
were  elected  associates. 


CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE. 

,v  9^  Wednesdfio^  evening  last.  Mr.  E.  B.  Denison, 
, rti^livered  a lecture  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  on  Civil  Architecture. 

The  chair  w.as  taken  by  Mr.  Beresford-IIope, 
who  introduced  the  learned  gentleman  as  “a 
ilcvoted  student  of  architecture  and  expounder  of 
Gothic  art. 

Mr.  Doiiison  commouced  by  observing  that  the 
title  which  ho  liad  selected  for  his  tlieiue  was 
not  an  ordinary  one,  and  might  not  perhaps  be 
quite  clear  to  those  who  heard  him.  They  had 
all,  no  doubt,  heard  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
Greek  areliitccture,  and  Italian  and  Egyptian 
arclii  ecture,  and  of  the  Sne  styles  of  Gothic,  hut 
not  of  Civil  architccliirc  as  a style  of  architecture, 
lliey  might  likewise  have  heard  of  Secular  arclii- 
tectnre  and  ol  Eccle-siaatical  arehiteoture,  hut 
not  perhaps  of  that  which  he  ventured  to 
call  Civil  architecture.  Tbe  term  might,  like  some 
tlmiga,  be  logically  or  liistorically  wrong,  hnt  he 
ventured  to  think  that  it  was  justifiable,  and  bad 
a lucjiniug.  He  apprehended  that  tile  short  and 
iiitelligiblo  definition  of  "style”  meant  a mode 
of  ornamental  building  that  flourished  at  a par- 
tioubir  time  m a particular  place.  Until  arecent 
period  the  various  styles  of  arehiteoture  were 
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what  was  commonly  supposed  to  he  a conflict  ol 
styles  arose;  though  in  reality  there  was  no  such 
conflict  until  a very  recent  time.  Gothic  architec- 
ture was  supposed  to  have  died  out  iu  the  country. 
1 lien  came  the  style  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  ol 
Inigo  Jones,  which  is  noiv  called  the  Renaissance. 
orUiissic,  style.  In  early  times  there  was  no  conflict 
or  styles,  although  in  the  lapse  of  ages  they  might, 
sP‘-‘«k,  have  once  lapped  each  other;  but 
still,  distinct  traces  were  preserved  of  the  Nor- 
man, the  pointed,  and  the  English;  there  was 
no  conflict.  In  the  time  of  Wren  there  was 
no  conflict,  for  Gothic  was  dead;  Wren  was  too 
great  a man  and  too  profound  a thinker  to  regard 
the  Gothic  with  feelings  other  than  those  of 
respect,  although  his  son,  who  might  appropriately 
“ Bittle  Wren,”  subsequently  spoke 
ot  it  m a very  different  manner.  The  elder  Wren 
instituted  a style  of  his  own,  expanded  the  old 
classical  models,  and  made  up  a style  which  was  in 
a great  measure  liis  own,  although  he  was  not  its 
toundcr,  but  merely  its  introducer— that  style 
which  was  termed  the  “domical.”  While  upon, 
tins  subject  he  might  remark  that  the  dome  with 
which  we  were  all  most  familiar— that  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral- was  not  a dome,  but  a cone.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  was  not  only  a great  architect  but  a 
great  mechanic  and  astronomer,  and  if  he  had  not 
been  famous  as  an  architect,  his  name  would  have- 
come  down  to  posterity  as  a great  mechanic.  He 
built  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  in  the  shape  of  a 
cone,  and  he  was  quite  right ; for,  the  only  way  to 
build  a dome  to  carry  a great  weight  upon  it  was 
not  to  build  a dome  at  all,  but  a cone,  tying  the 
bottom,  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren  did  at  St.  Paul’s 
with  a strong  chain.  This  skilful  treatment 
m respect  to  domes  ought  to  be  remembered 
to  his  credit.  He  was  an  inventor  and  expounder- 
he  invented  the  Italian  steeple,  such  as  St.  Bride’s 
Church,  1' leet-strcet,  which,  however,  he  (Mr 
Denison)  considered  inferior  to  the  Gothic  steeple  • 
hiitriiat  was  only  a private  opinion.  Up  to  Sir 
Christopher  Wren’s  time  nothing  was  knowm,  in 
England,  of  copying  styles,  or  of  a conflict  of  styles. 
After  him  came  men  of  little  note— Vanhurgh 
and  Chambers,  of  the  former  of  whom  a wit  of  his 
d.ay  had  penned  the  epigram— 

Lie  heavy  on  him,  Earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  u heavy  load  on  thee.” 

Chambers  was  imniortalized  in  that  particularly 
lively-looking  building,  Somerset-house,  in  which 
the  architect  intended  to  construct  a model  classic 
building,  the  windows  of  which  were  to  be  all 
large,  and  the  corridors  full  of  light ! Leaping 
oyer  another  gap,  we  come  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth, when  there  were  no  architects  who  would 
be  long  remembered  in  the  annals  of  fame 
although  their  works  might  stand  for  many  cen^ 
tunes.  ’This  was  the  copying  period— the  Greek 
iomple  style, — an  era  of  nothing  but  copies,  and 
many  of  them  bad  copies  too.  How  often,  for 
instance,  the  Parthenon  had  been  copied,  upou  all.- 
scales  and  in  all  materials,  bo  would  not  pretend 
to  guess.  This  was  the  epoch  in  which  the  London 
churches  began  to  spring  up  in  the  form  of  Greek 
temples.  Iho  portico  of  Marylobone  church  was 
a portico  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  ns  such  was 
entitled  to  be  regarded  with  respect  by  all  be- 
holdcr8._  Then  there  was  the  Great  Extinguisher 
church  in  Langbara-place,  with  a round  portico: 
the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Brynuston-square,  with 
a semicircular  portico  at  the  side{!)  ; and  the  new 
church  of  St.  Pancras,  distinguished  for  the  money 
which  it  cost,  and  for  its  close  resemblance  to  some 
heatbentemplc,  the  name  of  which  he  had  forgotten 
St.  Panel  as  was  built  on  the  model  of  a pagan 
temple;  it  cost  100,000/.,  and  was  to  be  remem- 
bered^ as  a distinguished  specimen  of  the  church 
ecclrsiastical  style  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
to  thoroughly  appreciate  the  utter  badness  of  the 
copying  style,  it  would  be  necessary  to  descend  to 
mudern  times.  In  hiter  times  architecture  seemed 
to  have  been  set  adrift.  There  was  the  Greek 
lemple  style,  the  Wren  style,  and  that  of  his  fol- 
lowers and  copyists.  At  that  time  no  one  had  any 
nlea  that  tbe  Gothic  style  would  be  revived.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  for  tbe  first 
time  in  this  country,  there  was  no  style  of  archi- 
tccture,  because  there  were  so  many  styles.  Gothic 
was  supposed  to  have  died  out ; the  public  had 
become  tired  of  Greek  temples ; Wren  bad  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene,  and  mankind  w«e  left 
to  choose  an  architecture  for  themselves.  Time  was 
when  the  Gothic  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  dis- 
paragement, not  by  a prime  minister  who  had  set 
his  lace  against  it,  but  by  a man  of  recognized 
authority  and  taste.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  the  last  Catholic  kings  who 
sat  upon  the  English  throne,  Evelyn  described 
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hibiting  “ great  industry  in  carving,  but  without 
beaiaty;  dark,  heavy,  melancholy,  and  monkish.” 
Then  came  the  '‘LittleWren,”\vbo  styled  it, not,  in- 
deed, “fantastic  and  licentious,”  but  as  “ mountains 
of  stone,  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  architecture.” 
Now,  considering  that  the  metropolitan  cathedral 
occupied  a larger  area  than  any  other  building  in 
the  empire,  a mountain  of  stone  was  about  the 
last  thing  the  son  of  Wren  should  have  called 
a Gothic  building.  The  dawn  of  the  revival  made 
its  appearance  in  a shape  bordering  upon  the 
ludicrous  : Horace  Walpole’s  house  at  Strawberry- 
hill  was  the  first  specimen  of  Gothic  revival.  It 
was  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  sham ; in  fact, 
it  was  such  a sham  that,  compared  to  it  the  worst 
modern  sham,  became  a respectable  reality.  Having 
made  a commencement  at  Strawberry-hill,  it 
gradually  crept  into  churches,  and  thus  got  on 
with  quite  as  much  success  as  the  Greek  or  other 
I ancient  styles  that  came  to  be  revived.  There 
was  now  a choice  of  styles  between  the  revived 
Greek  and  the  revived  Gothic.  Then  came  the 
' question — IIow  was  the  choice  to  be  made  ? One 
I person  said  he  bleed  this,  and  anotlier  that,  which 

• was  fair  enough,  for  the  estimate  of  art  was 
: gauged  by  taste,  and  not  by  reason.  The  object 

of  temples,  whether  Christian  or  Pagan,  it  must 
' be  admitted,  was  the  same,  although  the  purpose 

• to  which  tliey  wore  dedicated  was  very  difi'erent. 
'That  object  was  worship  ; and  in  order  to  worship 
tit  was  deemed  necessary  to  see  and  hear.  The 
1 Greek  temples  wore  built  to  ensure  those  objects 

as  much  as  possible;  and  referring  to  that  cir- 
icumstance,  Mr.  Pergusson  had  pointed  out  a 
isimihuity  which  he  hud  observed  between  Greek 
and  Gothic  models,  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
; architects  of  each  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  their 
i light.  If  we  were  to  choose  the  models  of  our 
I churches  upon  logical  grounds  only,  he  saw  no 
I reason  why  we  should  not  choose  Greek  temples. 
[The  houses  of ‘the  ancieut  Greeks  we  could  not, 

: however,  copy:  first,  because  there  were  none  of 
Ithcm  left  to  copy;  and,  secondly,  because  they 
\ wouhl  be  unfitted  to  the  climate  in  which  we  live. 

I The  Greek  houses  were  built  for  a population 
; living  in  32  degrees  of  latitude,  while  we  lived  in 
52  ; and,  while  the  Greeks  required  but  little  fire, 
!i8ucliwa«  our  climate  that  we  required  fire  and 
1 protection  from  the  weather  dnring  the  major 
iiportion  of  the  year.  Yet  what  was  the  fact ; we 
lidid  not  copy  Greek  temples,  and  we  did  try  to 
ocopy  Greek  houses.  There  was  another  peculi'-irity 
fof  southern  buildings,  and  that  was  that  they  had 
II porticos  while  we  had  cloisters — not  cloisters  for 
umonks  to  read  in,  but  cloisters  to  keep  out  the 
V wind  and  the  min.  Now,  if  we  were  in  reality  tlie 
npractical  people  that  we  wislied  to  be  deemed,  we 
Twoiild  have  copied  cloisters  and  not  porticos. 
HHaviug  briefly  referred  to  the  aspect  of  archi- 
xtecture  under  the  reign  of  the  btitarts,  which 
Jibe  contended  was  the  stylo  of  auy  that  j)ar- 
xtook  of  a pagan  type,  because  coming  from 
KRoinc,  Mr.  Denison  referred  to  town-hails, 
.vwhich,  after  churches,  were  growing  into  impor- 
tance  in  proportion  with  the  wealth  and  enterprise 
)fof  the  ago.  There  were  no  town-halls  in  Greece  or 
illlome,  but  on  the  Continent  they  had  been  carried 
jiout  in  the  Gothic  style  with  great  success.  Among 
tithe  principal  town-halls  built  in  England  of  late 
Fiyears  were  those  of  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Halifax. 
I These  vied  with  each  other  in  the  costliness  of 
tltheir  construction— a proof  that  even  iimniuipal 
['bodies  wore  not  free  from  the  vulgar  crime  of 
nvanity.  As  municipal  bodies  were  not  the  sort  of 
Kcommunities  likely  to  run  into  extravagancies  of 
ststyle,  and  as  the  town  halls  of  the  continent  were 
k known  to  answer  their  purpose  remarkably  well, 
itit  might  bo  suppo-sed  tluit  they  would  be  copied  in 
tltliis  country.  But  they  had  not  been.  The 
DDoraical  style  had  not  been  adopted,  of  C‘>ursc, 
b'but  the  municipal  mind  had  run  into  an  entirely 
Ojopposite  direction.  There  was  no  doubt  some 
rtreason  for  this,  and  if  they  looked  into  history  the 
irmystery  would  be  solved  at  once.  Gothic  churches 
ffwere  first  badly  copied,  but  we  improved  as  we 
«■  went  on,  and  we  might  now  choose  our  own  build- 
iiiing — either  the  church  in  St.  Margnret-street,  or 
tkthe  O-xfurd  Museum,  or  the  Chapel  of  Exeter  Col- 
klege,  at  Oxford.  Gothic  architecture  had  now 
bibeen  applied  to  churches  in  great  perfection. 
TThat  it  had  succeeded  was  conceded,  and  it  was 
mnow  admitted  that  it  ought  to  be  extended  to 
eleleeinosynary  buildings,  to  colleges  and  hospitals, 
3iaud  even  to  workhouses,  for  which  it  had  been 
fefound  to  ho  peculiarly  adapted,  both  as  reg  irJs 
tithe  convenience  of  the  inmates  and  the  cost  of 
cc-constructiou.  A writer  upon  architecture,  into 
wwhosc  book  he  had  lately  dipped,  but  whose  name 
bthe  would  not  disclose,  had  occasioned  him  some 
aiamusement  by  contending  that  Gothic  architecture 
ocougbt  to  be  tolerated  notwithstauding  it  had  a 


character  of  its  own — an  archaic  character,  just 
as  the  Bible  was  continued,  notwithstanding 
the  archaicism  of  the  language, — the  archaism  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book ! This  was  ex- 
tremely good,  as  it  was  an  admitted  fact  that  the 
special  prayers  composed  by  bishops  of  the  Church 
for  particular  occasions  were  infinitely  superior  to 
those  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.  But  the 
Gothic  was  not  the  only  stylo  which  had  been 
badly  copied.  The  Italian  had  been  sinned  against 
almost  as  much,  and  Downing  College,  and  the 
University  Library,  at  Cambridge,  were  about  the 
worst  specimens  of  the  Italian  style  which  it  had 
been  his  lot  to  behold.  The  Taylor  building  at 
Oxford  WHS  also  a good  specimen  of  had  Italian. 
It  reininded  him  of  a cherub,  all  head  and  wings — 
or  rather,  a small  head,  large  wings,  and  no  body. 
Of  Gothic,  however,  it  might  be  said  that  although 
there  were  many  bad  illustrations,  it  was  working 
its  MTiy  up.  But  he  asked  how  it  happened  that 
in  the  matter  of  town-halls  the  Gothic  models  of 
the  continent  had  been  wilfully  rejected  ? The  same 
Evelyn  to  whom  he  hiul  referred  when  speaking  of 
wbut  he  termed  “ the  great  and  noble  buildings  of 
the  Greeks  and  Roroiins”  had  characterized  their 
style  as  '•'pompous.”  Mr.  Ruskin  had  also  de- 
scribed it  in  similar  terms,  and  he  (Mr.  Denison)  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  pomposity  of  the  Italian 
style  was  in  accordance  with  the  modern  spirit 
of  the  age  and  of  the  municipal  bodies  who  built 
town  halls.  At  Liverpool,  where  there  were  town 
dues  from  which  the  funds  were  drawn,  100,000f. 
had  been  expended  upon  the  town-hall,  and  the 
gates  alone  had  cost  5,000^.,  including  the  luxury 
of  a lawsuit;  and  yet,  although  the  site  was  spacious 
and  magnificent,  the  architect  had  not  found  it 
possible  to  put  windows  at  both  sides  of  his 
building.  The  town-hall  at  Leeds  liad  cost  a 
third  of  that  at  Liverpool,  and  yet  nothing  could 
be  contrived  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  sky- 
line but  the  superimpobition  of  a wonderful  tower 
— a tower  which,  he  ventured  to  say,  would  evoke 
the  wonder  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  or  of  the 
builder  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  At  Halifax, 
where  a town-hall  was  necessary  because  Leeds 
bad  got  one,  Gothic  and  Grecian  plans  were  sub- 
mitted for  approval.  The  Gothic  was  rejected, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  and  horror  of  mankind, 
the  corporation  resolved  to  employ  their  own  sur- 
veyor to  build  the  town-hall.  However,  in  the 
end  wiser  counsels  pi’evailed : the  surveyor  was  put 
aside,  and  the  building  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
an  architect  of  great  lame,  whose  name  be  would 
not  mention.  An  engraving  of  it  b.ad  appeared  in 
that  very  useful  publication  t\\e.I}uihhr,  and  in  the 
comments  appended  ihc  editor  had  very  properly 
siatid  that  verticality  was  chiefly  aimed  at. 
Singularly  enough,  however,  the  town-lnill  of 
Halifax  was  a building  in  the  style  supposed  to  be 
that  in  which  horizontalili/  prevailed.  It  was,  he 
presumed,  what  was  called  a Gothic  building  with  j 
Italian  details.  But,  notwithstanding  the  fiiihires  \ 
in  public  buildings,  he  tliOJight  it  was  gratifying  j 
to  ttiid  that  the  taste  for  Gothic  design  was  be- 
coming every  day  more  gent-raliaed,  as  evidenced 
by  the  improved  taste  exhibited  in  the  Golliic 
villas  in  the  neighbonrbond  of  L -ndon.  The 
Museum  of  Oxford  was  also  an  indication  of  a 
revival  of  Gothic  architecture,  for  there,  in  his 
opinion,  there  was  a great  deal  to  admire  (as, 
for  instance,  the  cloistered  square,  if  the  root  ; 
would  fall  in  once  more)  and  a good  deal 
to  bl.tine  J but  still  the  portions  that  were ! 
good  were  very  line,  and  showed  a hopeful 
tendency  in  the  right  direction.  Another  iiulica-  i 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  to  be  traced  in  ! 
the  Gothic  roofs  introduced  so  frequently  in  the  j 
designs  for  the  iiew  public  offices,  lately  exhibited  in 
Westminster  Hull, — these  “abominable”  high  roofs  j 
[Mr.  Denison  drew  a section  of  what  he  meant]  I 
were  now  forcing  their  way  into  Italian  buildings,  j 
Carving  was  also  extensively  introduced,  and  j 
many  of  the  Gothic  realities,  incluiling  something 
more  emphatic  in  the  shape  of  towers.  These  [ 
latter  were  making  their  way  into  classic  build- 
ings. Mr.  Denison  next  dwelt  upon  thoncccs>ity 
of  paying  attention  to  acoustics  in  the  design  of 
buildings.  Town  hulls  were  for  the  most  part 
intended  for  music  and  public  meetings.  It  was 
thereibre  desirable  that  the  science  of  acoustics 
should  be  applied  to  their  conslrucLion ; aud  yet 
the  great  halls  at  Liverpool  and  Leeds  turned  out 
lamentable  failures  in  this  respect.  At  Leeds 
there  were  under  the  same  roof  four  smaller  balls 
or  courts,  for  the  administration  of  justice;  and 
so  lamentably  had  the  acoustic  properties  been 
neglected,  that  you  could  scarcely  hear  yourself 
speak  in  them — the  speaker  was,  in  fact,  bewil- 
dered with  the  echo  of  his  own  voice.  Other 
buildings  in  Yorkshire  were,  however,  move  fortu- 
nate. Mr.  Lockwood  had  built  several  which 


were  most  successful  for  the  purposes  intended. 
As  a proof  that  the  great  hall  at  Liverpool  was  a 
failure  as  far  as  acoustics  were  concerned,  he 
might  mention  that  Mr.  -Gunlngham  had  built 
another  hall  in  'the  sflme  town,  because  St. 
George’s  Hall  was  partially  useless for-theipurpose 
for  which  itliad  been  built.  Thecbapelat  ’W'hite- 
hall,  which  was  cited  as  being  so  successful  out- 
side, was  also  sadly  deficient  'in  acoustic  proper- 
ties, although  BO  much  bad  been  done  to  cure  the 
defect.  Having  glanced  nfthe  prevailing  notions 
with  regard  to  uniformity  and  symraelrv’,  and 
pointed  to  the  case  of  Cumberlaud-termce,  Re- 
gent’s-park,  as  a mistaken  example,  Mr. 'Denison 
inquired  wh'ether  a Greek,  in  designing  the  ap- 
proach to  a geutlemnii’s  park,  would  have  built 
two  models'of  the  Parthenon,  in  one  of  which  the 
old  woman  was  to  wash,  and  in  the  other  to  bake. 
Next,  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  materials,  he 
thought  they  ought  to  consider  how  buildings 
would  look  in  ten  years  hence,  or  in  a hundred 
years  henoe,  and  not  how  they  would  look  the  day 
they  were  finished.  In  his  opinion,  the  only  mate- 
rial that  would  look  well,  and  at  the  same  time  bear 
the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate,  was  redbrick,  and 
not  stone.  He  was  also  quite  sure  that  it  was  a 
universal  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  •style  of 
architecture  would  be  inaugurated  in  our  day. 
His  impression  was  that  we  would  go  on  improving 
Classic,  Gothic,  and,  in  fact,  all  styles,  and  that 
no  A'ictorin  style  or  any  universal  style  would 
meet  with  general  acceptance. 

Mr.  Hopii,  in  moving  that  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Denison  for  his  address, 
observed  tliut,  although  he  might  not  be  able  to 
agree  with  him  in  all  the  views  he  bud  expounded 
on  the  subject  of  architecture,  he  quite  agreed 
with  him  that  brick,  or  some  material  consisting 
of  burnt  earth,  was  the  proper  implement  to  wage 
war  against  the  deleterious  climate  with  which  we 
liad  to  contend.  The  hon.  gentleman  announced 
that  there  would  not  be  any  lecture  on  Wednesday, 
March  7,  but  that  ho  hoped  there  would  benlarge 
attendance  of  the  public  to  witness  the  presenta- 
tion of  prizes  to  art  workmen. 

Mr.  Denison,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment, 
called  attention  to  the  Architectural  Museum, 
wliich,  he  said,  was  now  nearly  out  of  debt,  and 
afforded  an  admirable  opportunity  for  -the  self- 
improvement  of  art  workmen. 


PROrOSBD  CAMBRIDGE  GUILDHALL. 

The  committee  have  purebased  an  additional 
site  for and  have  employed  the  authors  of 
the  first-prize  design  in  the  late  competition,  to 
prepare  an  entirely  new  design,  with  the  condition 
that  the  lowest  tender  shall  not  exceed  the  stipu- 
lated sum  of  6,000^, 

Should  this  condition  not  be  complied  with,  the 
authors  of  the  second-prize  design,  it  is  said,  will 
be  employed  to  csirry  out  their  plan  with 
additions. 


THE  CHAPTER-HOUSE,  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

AVe  have  spoken  on  various  occasions  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Chapter-House,  at  AA’estminster, 
and  its  present  miserable  condition,  and  have  often 
urged  the  desirability  of  restoring  it  to  a proper 
state.  Pull  particulars  of  the  structure  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Scott’s  papers  on  the  Abbey,  which 
we  printed  not  long  ago.  We  now  give  a number 
of  free  sketches,  including  portions  of  the  chief 
entrance  to  the  Chapter-House,  the  mural  urcading 
and  wall  diapers.  It  will  be  remembered  that  an 
entry  was  found  under  the  date  of  1253,  of  the 
purchase  of  canvas,  to  fill  the  windows  of  the 
Chupter-House,  pending  the  completion  of  the 
works — a valuable  fact,  as  settling  the  age  of  the 
structure.  Within  the  church  work,  is  going  on 
quietly  in  the  north  transept ; and  in  the  lantern 
men  are  busily  at  work,  suspended,  clearing  away 
the  accumuhitiou  of  black  dust  which  has  been 
collecting  for  ctmturies,  restoring  the  gilding,  aud 
repairing  other  parts.  The  Purbeck  pilhirs  are 
being  cleared  of  impurities.  When  this  portion 
of  Westminster  Abbey  has  been  renovated,  the 
stained  glass  of  the  principal  window  there  will 
look  very  objectionable.  At  the  time  this  window 
was  thus  decorated,  it  was  thought  a successful 
attempt  to  revive  an  art  which  was  considered 
lost,  and  probably  the  admission  of  it  gave  a 
stimulus  to  this  injpoitant  art  in  coimectiou  with 
church  architecture.  Since  then,  however,  great 
improvements  in  glass-staining  have  been  made, 
find  it  would  be  well  to  remove  this  very  inferior 
glass,  and  refill  the  window  with  a better  kind, 
restoring  the  tracery  to  its  original  condition. 
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MELROSE  ABBEY. 

Melhose  Abbey  was  founded  by  King  David 
of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1136,  for  the  order  of  the 
Cistercian  monlca.  Amongst  its  famous  abbots  was 
St.  ^Valtheof,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  For- 
dun's  " Scoticbronicon,”  where,  it  is  stated  that  be 
was  the  second  abbot.  The  abbey  is  finely  situated 
at  the  huso  of  tbeEildon  hills,  in  the  valley  of  the 
noble  Tweed,  from  which  it  is  distant  but  about 
two  hundred  y.ards;  and  in  ancient  times  was  sur- 
rounded by  rich  forests,  which,  with  the  river  and 
tributary  streams,  aSbrded  ample  opportunities 
for  sport  and  provision.  This  district  is  so  great 
in  such  resources,  that  a cluster  of  abbeys  arose 
from  time  to  time,  such  as  Dryburgb,  which  is  but 
a short  distance  from  Melrose,  Kelso  Abbey,  and 
Jedburgh.  ^ In  and  around  these,  are  the  remains 
of  the  massive  towers  or  peels,  so  much  needed  in 
; self-defence,  aud  security  against  the  invasions  of 
I the  English.  It  forms  altogether  one  of  the  loveliest 

( districts  in  Scotland  to  which  every  tourist  is  — — — e,  — iiLfui  iintsa- 

■ principally  through  the  writings  of  Sir  [ tine  where  it  was  in  charge  of  the  noble  Douglas 

v\  alter  Scott;  whose  seat  at  Abbotsford  is  close  to  j during  the  Crusades. 

I Melrose,  aud  near  to  the  romantic  glen  of  Thomas  I Amongst  the  numerous  curiously  carved  corbels, 
1 the  Rhymer,  whose  grave  is  pointed  out  at  the  ^ gargoyles,  and  grotesque  snbiects,  is  a tablet, 
I little  r'i’itmfi'Tr  j...  i .1 ....  ..i - ««  .. 


These  cloisters  are  evidently  about  the  only 
thirteenth-century  part  remaining  of  the  abbey, 
together  with  the  massive  columns  and  their  exqui- 
sitely carved  capitals.  The  greater  portion  is  per- 
pendicular, particularly  the  great  east  window, 
which  Scott  calls  an  oriel.  Scott,  if  he  had  not 
ideas  on  Gothic  similar  in  some  respects  to  that 
of  Sir  James  Hall,  at  any  rate  recognizes  the 
vraisemblance  of  the  theory,  wheu  he  says  in  his 
stanza.  In  the  “Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,” — 


" The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slender  shaJts  of  shapely  stone, 

By  foliage  tracery  combined  j 
Thou  wouldst  have  thought  some  fairy  band 
’Twixt  poplars  straight  the  ozier  wand. 

In  many  a freakish  knot,  had  twined ; 

Then  framed  a spell  when  the  work  was  done. 

And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone.” 

The  body  of  Michael  Scott,  the  wizard,  is  said  to 
be  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  abbey ; and  be- 
neath the  high  altar  is  said  to  be  buried  the  heart 
of  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  brought  from  Pales- 


country  cbui'cb  of  Eailstone,  near  to 
. Dryburgh. 

Ihc  abbey  of  Melrose  is  built  of  red  soft  stone, 
I easily  cut,  and  capable  of  the  most  delicate 
I carviug,  still  seen  tlii'oughout  the  whole  ruin  in 
I its  niches,  picinas,  capitals,  and  elsewhere.  It  is, 
i in  its  material  and  construction,  not  unlike 
I Strasbourg  CatbediM ; there  being  a similarity, 

I especially  in  its  masses  of  masonry,  enriched  with 
i light  open  decorations,  which  seem  to  hang  like 
1 lace-work.  In  some  features  it  is  not  unlike  Ant- 
V werp  Cathedral,  as  in  its  picturesque  turrets,  and 
r machiolations  in  its  tower ; parts  w’hich  Scott 
a adapted  to  his  mansion  at  Abbotsford. 

There  is  a strange  mixture  of  the  Early  English 
8 and  Perpendicular  styles,  with  occasional  modi- 
fi  fications  of  Continental  work,  all  put  together 
1 in_  a peculiar  manner,  as  if  in  haste,  yet  in  a 
t trim  and  massive  construction  peculiar  to  the 
^ Scotch,  which  may  be  owing  to  tlieir  continual 
wai'fares  and  struggles,  especially  when  near  the 
1 Border,  whence  we  see  so  much  of  that  heavy, 

0 ofteu  clumsy,  and  castellated  work  even  in  sacred 
e edifices,  designed  for  security  against  not  only 
E English  aggression,  but  against  marauders  from  the 
Q neighbouring  districts,  lu  1323,  the  brotherhood 

1 made  a decisive  stand,  with  the  Douglas  at  them 
h head,  against  an  invasion  by  Edward,  whose 
3 troops  sulFered  so  severely  from  Douglas,  that  in 
•irevenge  bo  destroyed  the  abbey  aud  slew  the 
:ibrothers,^  and  carried  oft’  the  communion-plate. 

I The  soldiers  of  Richard  II.,  after  receiving  the 
slshelter  and  hospitality  of  the  monks,  ruthlessly 
biburiicd  it;  at  which  Richai-d  was  so  conscience- 
ststricken  that  he  made  over  certain  privileges  to 
Ithe  abbey,  but  soon  withdrew  them. 

Greater  part  of  the  existing  building  has  been 
•(repaired  and  restored  subsequently  to  these  events, 
liln  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  again  snft’ered, 
irand  the  Reformation  and  the  cannonading  of 
DOliver  Cromwell,  from  Gattonsidc,  on  the  other 
rbank  of  the  Tweed,  made  it  almost  a complete 
'iruin.  An  attempt  w'as  made  to  obtain  the  restora- 
.iition  of  the  nave  of  the  abbey,  some  years  ago,  as 
■lithe  parish  church  of  Melrose,  but  the  Duke  of 
liBuccleuch,  on  building  a large  plain  edifice  instead, 
)iDn  the  bill  to  the  west,  became  proprietor  of  the 
ilabbey,  and  preserves  it  with  great  care. 

Of  all  parts  of  the  abbey  most  scrupulously 
;iguarded,  are  the  cloisters, — the  subject  of  the 
iciccompauyiug  illustration,  — which  excite  the 
liveliest  admiration  from  the  exqiilsitenesa  of  the 
carving,  and  rich  diversity  shown  in  what  still  re-  ■ 
nmains  of  them.  The  cloisters  are  situated  in  the 
loiorth-west  angle  of  the  abbey,  and  probably  have 
Koeen  quadr.augular  in  plan  ; but  all  that  exists,  ex- 
etends  from  the  transept  wall  on  our  left  westwards 
'3'3  feet  to  the  seat  shown  on  our  right  in  the  illus- 
rsration,  which  is  evidently  a central  or  principal 
none, ^there  being  thirteen  of  the  trefoiled  arches, 
Udl  similar  between  it  and  the  deeply-recessed  seat 
csext  the  doorway.  Extending  northwards,  alongthe 

itxterior  of  the  west  transept  wall,  there  remaiu-s 
nlnly  about  46  feet,  containing  six  deeply-recessed 
taeats  similar  to  that  near  the  doorway.  The  carv- 
ing throughout  all  these  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
r;irawn  in  the  illustration;  some  of  it  is  most  deli- 
atately  undercut,  through  which  it  is  the  custom  of 
hebe  Scotch  guide  (who  is  a good  specimen  of  the 
!dld  covenanter)  to  stick  straws  to  show  the  skill  of , 
leie  ancient  workmen.  By  close  examination  it 
illill  bo  tound  that  the  little  square  rosettes,  as  in 
leie  cornice  over  the  deeply-recessed  seat  (some 
itxty  in  number),  are  all  different,  aud  most  care- 
lldly  designed  and  sharply  cut. 


evidently  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
inserted  in  the  south  transept  wall  probably  during 
some  repairs,  bearing  the  following  record : — 

“ John  Murdo  sometime  callitwas  I, 

And  born  in  Paris  certainly, 

And  had  in  kepiiig  al  mason  werk 
Of  Sanct-Andreys,  ye  hye  kirk 
Of  Glasgu,  Melrote,  and  Pasley, 

Of  Nyddysdayll  and  of  Galway. 

Pray  to  God  and  Mary  baitli, 

And  sweet  Sanct  John,  to  keep 
This  haly  kirk  fra  skaith.” 

Our  engraving  is  from  drawings  made  expressly 
on  the  spot  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Laing. 


ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT OP  HUMAN  HABITATIONS,  CON- 
SIDERED IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH.* 

I PKorosE  to  bring  before  you  some  considerations  on 
the  manner  in  which  human  life  is  affected  by  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  dwellings ; and  I do  so  with 
the  belief  that  the  demolition  and  reconstruction  of  a 
large  part  of  Lojidon,  aud  the  better  management  of  the 
remainder,  is  the  means  through  which  we  may  hope  to  be 
delivered  from  some  of  our  common  domestic  pestilences. 
Besides  it  is  evident  that,  wheu  the  Legislature  confided 
to  your  Institute  the  duty  of  examining  into  the  profes- 
sional acquirements  of  district  surveyors,  it  placed  in  your 
bands  likewise  the  power  of  exacting  a knowledge  of  the 
conditions  under  which  houses  are  healthy,  or  the  reverse  ■, 
so  that,  whilst  on  the  one  hand  we  may  be  secured 
against  accidents  arising  from  insufficient  solidity,  we 
may  also  be  secured  against  those  slow  and  silent,  but 
a thousand  times  more  destructive,  accidents  which  arise 
from  want  of  smilight  and  fresh  air. 

It  is  evident  that  your  calling  and  mine  meet  at  a cer- 
tain line.  1 spend  my  life  in  the  prevention  aud  treatment 
of  disease,  you  are  the  constituted  heads  of  a profession 
employed  in  the  construction  of  houses.  I shall  not 
apologize,  therefore,  for  endeavouring  to  present  a sketch 
of  the  natural  history  of  such  diseases  as  may  be  presumed 
to  arise  from  misconstruction  or  mismanagement  of 
houses ; aud  1 will  not  apologize  for  treating  the  question 
in  its  medical  aspects : any  practical  inferences  will  be 
best  supplied  by  yourselves. 

Now,  in  seeking  to  display  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  is 
es'ident  how  masked  aud  complicated  they  are  as  they 
exist  amongst  ourselves,  and  how  desirable  it  is  to  bring 
forward  some  experiments  which  shall  show  them  in  the 
form  of  simple  analysis. 

Such  experiments  are  made  whenever  a body  of  men  go 
and  take  possession  of  a country,  and  encamp  in  the  open 
field,  as  in  the  common  operations  of  warfare.  Then  four 
sets  of  consequences  follow  as  a matter  of  certainty,  and 
there  is  no  campaign  of  which  we  have  any  record,  from 
that  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy  to  that  of  our  own  troops 
ill  the  Eastern  campaign,  or  tliat  of  the  Spaniards  now  in 
Morocco,  in  wliich  we  do  not  find  distinct  evidences  of 
them. 

Let  ine,  as  a fair  specimen,  turn  to  the  pages  of  Sir 
John  Pringle,  the  historian  of  the  medical  events  of  the 
VM-ious  campaigns  in  the  reign  of  Georgell.;  andichoose 
him  because  it  delights  me  to  give  an  incidental  mark  of 
respect  to  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  honest  observers 
of  these  matters,  whose  opinions,  if  acted  upon,  would 
have  rendered  Miss  Nightingale's  labours  unnecessary. 

Let  us  accompany  then  ifi.uuo  British  troops,  who,  in 
June,  Ij-ia,  disembarked  in  Flanders.  Their  first  autumn 
and  winter  were  not  very  eventful.  They  were  quartered 
in  various  towns  in  Flanders,  and  it  was  noticed  that  those 
who  had  barracks  in  high  and  dry  situations  were  healthy, 
whilst  those  in  low  and  damp  ones,  where  their  shoes  aud 
belts  rotted,  were  unhealthy.  Their  diseaseswerevarious 
fevers  and  dysentery,  wliich  lasted  through  the  autumn, 
but  ceased  with  the  first  frosts  of  November;  and,  during 
the  winter,  colds,  coughs,  stitches,  and  rheumatism.s. 
But  there  was  one  malady  observed  during  this  winter 
which  attracted  some  attention;  aud  this  was  apeculiarly 
malignant  and  fatal  fever,  confinetl  to  the  hospital,  and 
seeming  to  have  originated  in  the  foul  air  of  a ward  where 
lay  a man  with  a mortified  limb. 

So  the  winter  passed,  and  in  the  spring  the  troops 
marched  out,  aud  on  the  J 7th  May,  1743,lound  themselves 
encamped  in  an  open  and  healthy  country,  at  Hccchst,  on 
the  Maine. 

Then  began  a regular  cycle.  During  the  first  three 
weeks  various  inflammatory  diseases  from  cold  prevailed, — 
pleurisies,  coughs,  aud  the  like.  By  the  end  of  June  the 
weather  had  become  very  hot : the  men  fought  the  battle  of 


* By  Dr.  Druitt ; elsewhere  referred  to. 


Dettingen  on  the  27th,  and  encamped  on  the  spot,  on  wet 
ground,  without  straw,  for  two  or  three  days  afterwards 
Then  ily.sentery  broke  out,  and  Sir  J.  Pringle  takes  the- 
opportunity  of  demolishing  the  vulgar  error  that  such 
maladies  arise  frorn  eating  fruit.  It  continued  all  July 
and  August,  and  did  not  abate  till  the  army  marched  on- 
wards, leaving  the  foul,  filth-saturated  spot  of  earth 
behind  them. 

But  mark  this.  The  village  of  Feckenheim,  a league 
from  the  camp,  was  taken  up  for  an  hospital,  into  which, 
besides  the  wounded,  about  1,500  men  were  sent,  sick 
with  the  dysentery.  ” By  this  means  the  air  was  vitiated 
to  such  a degree,  that  not  only  the  rest  of  the  patients 
were  infected,  but  also  the  nurses  and  apothecaries,  and 
other  attendants  of  the  hospital,  with  most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village.  To  this  acceded  a still  more 
formidable  disease,  namely,  the  hospital  or  malignant 
fever,  an  inseparable  attendant  of  foul  air  from  crowds 
and  animal  co^uption.”  These  diseases  combmed,  caused 
a great  mortality  in  the  village,  while  such  as  were  seized 
with  dysentery,  and  not  removed  from  the  camp,  escaped 
the  fever,  and  generally  did  well. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  army,  when  they  removed  to 
fresh  ground,  the  dysentery  ceased ; but  the  intermittent 
f-V.  fevers  of  the  country  broke  out,  aud  lasted 

t-ii  f the  men  became  healthy  again, 

till  from  increased  severity  of  cold,  again  came  round  the 
winter  crop  of  stitches,  coughs,  and  rheumatisms. 

But  no  such  good  fortune  awaited  the  inmates  of  the 
hospital.  There,  no  matter  what  the  original  malady, 
they  caught  ttie  fever,  which  acq  uired  all  the  characters  of 
true  plague  spots,  blotches,  and  abcesses  of  the  parotid 
glands.  Of  the  hospital  attendants,  all  were  sick,  and  a 
third  died ; of  the  patients,  half  died ; and  of  the  poor  in- 
habitants of  the  village,  between  the  fever  and  dysentcrv 
almost  all  were  destroyed. 

And  now  for  the  last  phase.  When  the  survivors  from 
l-eckenheim  were  removed,  they  were  first  taken  to  an- 
other hospital,  which  they  infected  with  their  own  fever  • 
and  then  were  sent  a tedious  voyage  down  the  river,  in 
some  country  barges,  to  Ghent.  Then,  it  is  said,  and 
there  seems  no  doubt  of  it,  that  a parcel  of  old  tents,  used 
as  bedding  on  the  voyage,  were  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
tradesman  to  be  refitted,  aud  that  they  conveyed  infection 
to  his  workmen,  seventeen  of  whom,  out  of  twenty-three 
died.  ' ’ 

Here  1 must  leave  Sir  John  Pringle.  But  without  fol- 
lowing him  in  the  Scottish  campaign  of  1745,  I have 
drawn  suflicienlly  from  him  to  show  how  four  classes  of 
effects  lollow  in  definite  sequence.  1 . Fevers  arising  from 
the  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  including  inter- 
mitlent  and  otlier  malarious  fevers;  2.  Colds  and  rheu- 
matisms, arising  from  insufficient  protection;  3.  Diar- 
rlicca  and  dysentery,  from  insufficient  drainage;  and 
lastly,  under  certain  conditions  of  filth  aud  crowding, 
fevers  of  new  type,  destroying  all  within  their  reach,  and 
invested  with  an  intensity  winch  enables  them  to  spread 
amongst  persons  not  within  the  original  focus. 

Nowit  is  these  four  classes  0/  maladies,  of  which  we 
have  seen  the  origin  in  the  definite  experiment  of  a cani- 
paign,  which  in  a greater  or  less  degree  affect  us,  and 
which  it  is  the  province  of  the  scientific  constructor  of 
houses  to  guard  us  against  specifically. 

In  fact,  there  are  these  four  questions,  which  should  be 
asked  concerning  every  house.  Is  it  protected  from 
malaria,  or  emanations  from  the  soil?  Is  it  adequate  as 
a protection  against  cold,  and  does  it  supply  such  an 
amount  of  Iresh  air  and  sunlight  as  shall  be  a protection 
against  scrofula,  and  other  diseases  of  decay  ? Is  it  so 
drained  that  the  inmates  shall  not  suffer  from  diarrhoea 
and  other  sewer  diseases  ? And  lastly,  Is  it  so  arranged 
that  It  shall  not  be  a.  breeding-place  for  pestilence,  nor 
yet  a lurking-place,  if  it  happen  to  enter  from  without’ 

I would  more  particularly  urge  the  necessity  of  looking 
at  these  things  always  in  their  relation  of  cause  and  effect- 
If  defective  construction  and  defective  drainage  cause 
such  and  such  evils,  then  where  tliose  evils  exist  let  us 
look  for  the  causes.  If,  for  instance,  a fall  of  the  tber- 
mometer  be  followed  by  a rise  in  the  death-rate  from  any 
disease,  let  us  consider  whether  the  habitations  of  the 
people  are  such  as  to  afford  them  adequate  protection, 
from  cold. 

These,  then,  are  the  four  points  to  which  I shall  direct 
your  attention,  although  it  is  the  first  and  last  only  that 
time  will  allow  me  to  notice  at  length. 

I'irst,  then,  under  the  term  malaria  we  may  compre- 
hend emanations  from  the  earth  generally.  And  in  con- 
sidering houses,  we  should  never  forget  the  large,  and  in 
some  countries,  the  increasing  portion  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
face, wliich  is  rendered  unlit  for  human  habitation  by  the 
emanations  from  the  soil.  Weil,  does  this  fact  bear  out 
the  divine  admonition  to  subdue  the  earth,  as  well  as  to 
replenish  it;  and  the  other  divine  announcement,  that 
bounds  have  been  set  to  the  habitations  of  tribes  of  men  ? 
But  we  cannot  wonder  at  it  if  we  think  of  the  myriads 
of  generations  of  which  the  earth’s  surface  has  been  the 
graveyard ; and  that,  speak  as  we  may  of  pure  and  virgin 
soils,  the  whole  earth,  down  to  the  bare  rocks,  is  full  of 
organic  debris,  and  that  our  valleys,  meadows,  and 
marshes,  and  even  some  of  our  hills,  are  little  more  than, 
the  elevated  mud  of  rivers  and  estuaries. 

I will  not  dwell  on  the  standard  facts  respecting 
malaria ; that  it  affects  white  races  in  preference  to 
black ; that  it  is  lo.-.t  about  fifty-five  degrees  north  of  the 
equator : that  it  is  intense  in  proportion  to  the  heat ; that 
It  requires  moisture,  and  yet  is  destroyed  by  actual 
floods,  and  is  most  dangerous  after  long  droughts,  when 
land  previously  wetted  is  nearly  dry;  aud  that  heat  aud 
stagnant  water  undergoing  evaporation,  above  or  under 
ground,  are  the  efficient  elements  in  its  production. 

01  the  effects  of  malaria,  the  most  specific  in  this 
climate  is  the  intermittent  or  ague;  which  in  hotter 
climates  and  more  marshy  soils  passes  by  degrees  into 
the  pestiferous  fever  of  Walcheren,  the  remittent  of  Spain, 
the  Yellow  Jack  of  the  West-Indies,  and  the  fever  which 
secures  the  annual  apotheosis  of  au  Anglican  Bishop  at 
Sierra  Leone. 

Ague  is  now  seldom  fatal  in  London;  the  Registrar 
General  gives  only  178  as  the  average  mortality  of  all 
England  for  ague  during  the  seven  years  ’48-54. 

In  Sydenham’s  time,  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  case 
was  different ; he  speaks  of  its  doing  fearful  mischief  in 
July  and  August,  lOfii ; whole  families  falling  victims  to 
It.  He  speaks  of  it  further  as  raging  in  i683.  But  the 
few  cases  of  ague  met  with  uow  attract  little  attention,  so 

that  terrestrial  emanations  are  virtually  disregarded, 

whether  with  perfect  prudence  is  another  question. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  ague,  although  the 
special,  is  not  the  only  product  of  malaria.  There  is, 
besides,  in  the  first  place,  that  brood  of  most  painful  ill- 
nesses, called  rheumatic  neuralgia,  of  which  brow,  or 
face  ague,  is  the  commonest  type.  This  flourishes  in. 
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ayiicish  districts,  and  can  be  caught  to  perfection  at 
Ileme  Bay  (let  me  say,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the 
myriad.s  of  small  flies  which  infest  this  place  are  a sure 
sign  of  a swampy  situation,  and  tliat  abundance  of  flics 
always  indicates  the  presence  of  neglected  decaying 
organic  matter) ; but  the  brow  ague  is  present  every  year 
5r.  London  ; and  in  practice,  one  knows  that  it  affects 
certain  houses  or  streets  by  preference. 

In  the  ne.\t  place,  it  is  a property  of  malaria  that  it . 
produces  the  same  class  of  iUnc's  which  more  iisnally 
nriscs  from  defective  house-drainage.  Witness  the  cholera 
which  broke  out  amongst  oiir  troops  in  the  beautiful  but 
pestilential  valley  of  Aladyii,  near  Varna,  and  on  board 
The  ships  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  amongst  the 
Spaniards  now  in  their  Moori>h  campaign.  Witness, 
too,  that  love  of  a low  level  whicdi  is  a constant  feature  in 
tile  cholera,  and  which  seems  to  show  its  alliance  witli 
nmrsh  miasma.  Dr.  Farr  tells  ns.  that  taking  the  mean 
of  tlic  cholera  eiddcmics  of  1818  and  1854  in  London, 
•nearly  l.f  per  l,Ofio  of  those  living  under  lb  feet  of  elevation 
die  I to  1 per  1,000  of  those  at  the  highest  elevation ; and 
that  if  London  he  divided  into  terraces  of  different 
dog.'ccs  of  elevation,  the  mortality  from  an  epidemic  of 
cholera  is,  in  round  numbers,  inversely  as  the  elevation. 

Another  property  of  malaria  is  its  power  of  producing 
fevors  of  tlie  continued  or  ardent  type,  like  our  typhus 
fever.  And  here  let  me  observe,  tliat  any  one  who  reads 
llij  works  of  the  pliysicians  of  classical  antiquity,  or  even 
of  rtir  own  Sydenham,  may  well  be  surprised  and  thnnk- 
Ji;l  at  the  accounts  of  constant  epidemic,  and  as  they 
wi  re  called,  stationary  fever,  or  fevers  of  the  country,  of 
winch  we  have  no  practical  knowledge  in  our  happier 
times. 

Another  point  to  be  remarked  in  malaria,  is  the  rc- 
n.a  kable  way  in  which  it  enhances  all  diseases  of 
ilcgcneration.  The  Uin-bcllics,  crooked  limbs,  pale  lips, 
and  glandular  swellings  of  the  children,  and  the  sickly, 
w,i;i  appearance  of  the  adults  at  Walcheren,  were  remark, 
able. 

.\gain,  another  point  is  the  power  it  has  of  giving 
intensity  to  almost  any  disease;  of  which  the  following 
r.nay  serve  for  an  e.xample:— 

In  the  years  1905  and  )806,  certain  regiments  which 
were  quartered  at  Ifythe  had  an  outbreak  of  ophthalmia, 
wMch  they  had  jireviously  contracted  in  Egypt.  They 
were  removed  to  Dover,  and  other  places,  without  getting 
rid  of  it;  and  on  May  9,  1800,  were  sent  to  Riding-street 
barracks,  twenty  miles  in  the  interior  of  Romney  Marsh. 
!)r.  Vctcli,  who  wrote  a description  of  the  disease,  calls 
attention  to  these  emphatic  facts  ; it  was  generated 
amongst  the  debased  inhabitants  of  the  marshy  soil  of 
Egypt;  when  brought  home,  it  first  appeared  in  any 
virulence  at  Hythe,  at  the  edge  of  Romney  Marsh.  At 
Riding-street,  in  the  centre  of  the  Marsli,  it  broke  out 
■with  tenfold  virulence;  it  assumed  a remarkably  mild 
form  when  the  men  were  removed  twenty-four  miles  from 
Riding-street  to  Maidstone;  and  an  equally  remarkably 
severe  form  on  the  return  to  Riding-street,  wiien  the 
assizes  compelled  the  men  to  remove  from  Maidstone. 

Now  if  we  consider  these  facts  with  regard  to  malaria, 
fljul  remember  that  London  like  ancient  Rome  is,  as  the 
rcgi-trar-general  says,  built  upon  low  hills,  in  the  midst 
of  an  imperfectly  reclaimed  swamp;  that  it  wa.s  once 
severely  scourged  by  it;  that  even  now  there  are  occa- 
sional indicatinns  of  its  presence  ; and  that  it  contains  in 
it-'elf  the  essence  of  all  such  diseaies  as  can  be  produced 
by  putridity  and  damp,  besides  those  which  are  special 
to  it^olf,  and  that  it  aggravates  all;  the  practical  question 
arises,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  take  even  superfluous  pre- 
caution to  get  rid  of  every  trace  of  the  evil,  and  to  avoid 
every  thing  which  would  tend  to  create  it  artificially  ? 

Now  it  will  be  well  worth  asking,  are  there  any  pre- 
sent indications  of  the  presence  of  malaria  in  London  ? I 
believe  that  it  does  exist,  though  generally  in  a masked 
form,  and  undistlnguishnble  from  other  prevailing  sources 
of  illness.  Let  me  give  the  following  instance  ; — 

My  attention  was  called  to  a small  cluster  (-f  houses, 
inhabited  hy  respectable  trade.spcople,  and  with  no  want 
of  drahiage  or  ventilation.  In  the  first  place  a healthy 
girl  of  18  years  of  age  died  of  fever  at  No.  12.  Two  ca-cs 
of  fever  then  occurred  at  No.  II.  A year  afterwards, 
another  case  of  anomalous  fever  at  No.  12.  This  year  1 
saw  some  people  from  No.  10;  the  children  f-uffering  from 
diseases  of  degeneration;  the  motlier  told  me  that  last 
year  she  had  a regular  tertian  ague,  though  she  had  never 
been  out  of  London.  I have  long  known  of  those  houses, 
that  they  stand  on  the  side  of  a lull,  on  the  very  edge  of  a 
bank  of  clay,  parallel  with  Piccadilly,  which  banks  up  the 
water  in  the  gravel  behind;  and  that  the  basements  of 
these  houses  are  always  wet,  sometimes  fluoded ; and  just 
the  place  where  theoretically  ague  might  be  e-xpected. 

A friend  of  mine  lived  at  Kilburn  for  some  years,  with 
nothing  worse  than  occasional  rheumatism  ; and  never 
anything  like  fever  or  ague : moreover,  ague  vvas  un- 
known, and  fever  very  rare  indeed  in  the  place,  till  in  the 
winter  of  57—58,  a railway  was  constructed,  and  an  em- 
bankment 25  feet  high,  made  of  clay  from  under  Lord’s  Hill, 
at  Hampstead.  The  first  effect  was  to  cut  oft' ventilation, 
and  render  my  friend’s  g.arden  damp  ; but  so  soon  as  the 
hot  sun  acted  on  this  bank,  it  produced  emanations  which 
poisoned  ewry  member  of  the  family,  more  or  less.  Ttie 
eldest  son  had  a continued  lever,  preceded  by  great 
depression,  .sighing,  and  ocular  .spectra:  two  of  tlie 
daughters  had  severe  tertian  ague;  another,  mumps  and 
blighter  ague;  the  servants  and  wife  were  similarly 
affected,  and  several  other  cases  of  ague  in  Ivilburn. 

It  must  be  remarked,  too,  that  there  aie  ague  years, 
as  l66l  and  1683;  and  in  oiir  time,  lb27  and  1858,  when 
it  prevailed  unusually  in  London. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  instances  of  the  spread  of 
disease,  which,  in  Hie  absence  of  jiersonal  contagion  or 
other  common  source,  can  scarcely  help  being  attributed 
to  mul.aria  ; and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  organic 
emanations  from  an  undrained  soil  are  similar  to  those 
from  sewers. 

It  seems  physically  certain  that  malaria  may  he  got 
rid  of  by  deep  drainage.  1 do  not  mean  merely  the  closed 
pipes  and  impervious  channels  by  which  house  drainage 
and  surface  water  are  carried  aw  ay,  but  the  porous  pipes 
employed  by  the  scientific  farmer.  The  philosophy  ol  the 
thing  is  obvious.  A constantly  descending  capillary  cur- 
rent of  water,  bringing  with  it  the  atmosplieric  air 
through  a porous  soil,  provides  for  the  o.xida’iuii  of  all 
noxious  matters;  but  this  oxidation  is  conditional  on 
free  access  of  air,  which  the  displacement  of  absorbed 
water  causes.  If  this  were  attended  to,  probably  we 
should  hear  less  of  the  fevers  which  prevail  in  new  neigh- 
bourhoods in  the  outskirts  of  London,  on  a clay  soil; 
but  as  things  are,  you  may  see  houses  erecteit  on  a clav 
soil,  covered  with  stagnant  water,  which  is  just  cuncealvd 
by  a little  made  ground.  Last  summer,  too,  I saw  at 
■Weymouth,  a whole  row  of  new  houses  standing  in  a 


swamp.  Moreover,  in  many  parts  of  town,  a fictitious 
elevation  is  created  by  means  of  made  earth  and  rnbbii'h, 
itself  charged  witli  oll'cnsive  organic  matter.  I can  point 
to  examples  in  the  Glouccster-road,  Regent’s-park,  and 
tiloiicester-rciad,  South  Kensington.  I may  conclude  this 
part  of  my  subject  by  submitting  to  your  judgment  the 
opinion  that  the  preparation  of  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  a most  important  point,  and  tlie  first  point  to  be  effected 
in  tiie  scientific  construction  of  houses. 

On  tlie  second  and  third  divisions  of  my  subject,  viz., 
diseases  which  arise  from  imperfect  protection  and  want 
of  house  drainage,  I have  not  time  to  treat ; but  whil.st 
dismissing  malaria,  let  me  say  one  word  on  the  kindred 
subject  of  damp.  I have  many  cases  collected  from 
various  ]>arts  of  this  parish,  in  which  mere  dampness 
by  itself  produced  a most  singular  and  uniform  train  of 
symptoms,  consisting  of  extreme  mental  despondency, 
and  accompanied  with  aiimmia  and  bodily  feebleness, 
and  with  a tendency  to  drink  or  to  suicide. 

Passing  over  these  matters,  1 now  wish  to  direct  your 
attention  to  a matter  in  which  none  of  us  can  help  being 
persomilly  interested,  I allude  to  the  origin  and  propaga- 
tion of  the  common  domestic  pestilences,  small-po.x, 
scarlet  fever,  and  otliers  of  the  grou]). 

Consider,  in  tlie  first  place,  tlie  nuiiihcr  of  tliem.  There 
aresmall-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever  with  diphtherite,  and 
wliooping  cough,  each  of  which  is,  so  to  say,  the  centre 
star  of  a host  of  satellites  in  tlie  guise  of  chickeu-iio-x, 
eriipiions  on  the  skin,  mumps,  and  others  ; wliich,  being 
less  frequent  and  less  fatal,  are  not  so  much  talked  about, 
though  they  often  cause  most  distressing  illness.  Now, 
it  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  average  annual  mortality 
from  these  four  diseases,  in  the  seven  years  1848  54,  was 
not  less  than  37,l6S.  The  total  loss  of  our  army  in  the 
Crimean  war  was  under  22, non. 

Now,  in  respect  of  these  four  diseases,  it  is  too  often 
taught,  both  by  members  of  my  own  profession,  and  by 
others,  that  tliey  arise  from  what  is  called  uprc'/ic  con- 
lof^ion,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  never  arise  de  novo,  or 

ini7fo,  out  of  filth  and  crowding;  but  that  they  abso- 
lutely require  for  tlieir  development  a germ  derived  from 
some  preceding  case. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  seen  at  a glance,  that  belief,  in  such 
a case,  has  some  very  practical  bearing.s;  for  if  aman  be- 
lieves tliat  scarlet  fever  can  reach  him  only  by  contagion 
from  without,  derived  from  some  pre-existing  case,  he  will 
c.wefully  look  to  liis  front  door ; he  will  exclude  suspicious 
visitors,  and  perhaps  fumigate  his  letters,  and  the  clothes 
which  come  from  the  laundress ; and  in  so  doing,  he  will 
do  well.  But  ho  possibly  may  neglect  to  sec  where  it  is 
that  the  air  of  the  house  comes  from  by  night,  when  his 
street  door  is  closed  up,  and  every  aperture  rendered  as 
impervious  as  possible  by  which  a clear  current  may 
enter;  anti  he  may  neither  know  nor  care  that  the  air  of 
his  bedroom  enters  through  an  ill-fiuiiig  door  in  the  base- 
ment, where  it  lias  received  contributions  from  a dust-  bin, 
from  a cellar  full  of  mouldering  old  hampers  and  straw, 
and  from  a damp  coal-cellar  and  servants’ water-closet 
in  the  area. 

Now,  partly  under  the  influence  of  this  doctrine  of 
specific  contagion,  ami  partly  from  the  fact  that  these 
tour  inalarlies  and  their  satellites  for  the  most  part  attack 
us  but  once  in  our  lives,  the  public  mind  has  attained  to 
a wonderful  degree  of  apathy  and  acquiescence,  insomuch 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  them  as  necessary 
and  unavoidable  evils,  and  to  think  tliat  the  annual  loss 
of  37,ii00  lives  may  be  lamented,  but  cannot  be  helped. 

If  1 can  succeed  in  dislodging  this  doctrine,  and  ren- 
dering it  probable  to  you  that  they  do  arise  from  the  same 
class  of  causes  as  did  the  malignant  fever  in  the  hospital 
at  Fccketibeim,  I shall  venture  to  hope  that  our  time  will 
not  have  been  quite  wasted. 

Now,  in  tlie  first  iilacc,  let  me  remark  that  the  above 
four  domestic  pestilences  are  members  of  a very  large 
family  of  zymotic  diseases,  so  called,  some  of  which, 
likewise,  were  once  regarded  as  spec'/i'e,  but  which  now 
are  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  be  capable  of  being  created 
when  tiie  necessary  condiiions  are  combined. 

Take,  for  example,  typhus,  or  continued  fever,  which 
destroys  17,8 1 1 persons  on  an  average  per  annum.  1 was 
reading  tlie  other  night  an  essay  by  a venerable  friend, 
describing  an  outbreak  of  it  amongst  troops  in  Jersey,  in 
18(i6,  and  lie  says  of  the  causes  of  fever,  that  they 
are  utterly  unknown,  and  locked  up  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Deity.  When,  too,  I received  my  medical  education  at 
King’s  College,  the  professor  of  medicine,  known  to  us 
all  as  a most  sagacious  and  benevolent  physician,  laid 
particular  stress  on  the  doctrine  that  fever  must  come 
by  contagion,  and  that  although  dirt  might  create  the 
soil,  it  could  not  create  the  seed.  But  later  research  has 
rc-iolved  typhus  into  groups.  In  one  we  recognize  a fever 
generated  hy  the  vapour  of  sewers;  in  another,  the  pro- 
duct of  overcrowding,  and  so  on,— so  that  no  one  doubts 
now  that  by  putting  the  proper  elements  together,  a 
lever  poi'on  can  be  bred,  as  certainly  as  prussic  acid 
can  be  formed  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist. 

Let  me,  in  Hie  second  place,  allude  to  that  group  of 
zymotic  diseases  which  arc  generated  in  hospitals,  and  I 
do  so  for  the  purpose  not  merely  of  showing  that  they,  in 
their  degree,  serve  amongst  ourselves  for  laboratories  of 
new  disease--,  as  surely  as  del  the  hospitals  of  Feekeii- 
lieim,  lint  likewise  of  paying  a passing  tribute  to  your 
President,  wlmse  papers  on  hospitals  arc  not  the  least  of 
his  services  to  humanity. 

Begin,  if  you  please',  with  the  well-known  story,  a 
" Light  for  Hie  Line,”  by  the  authoress  of  ” I ledlcy  vicars.” 
Thomas  Ward,  a young  navigator,  has  his  arm  torn  off, 
and  suffered  amputation  at  University  College  1 iospital, 
and  he  lost  liis  life  because  his  blood  was  so  poisoned  by 
the  hospital  air,  that  it  was  iinahte  to  furnish  material  for 
healing  the  severed  aiteries.  He  was  advised  to  leave,  in 
order  to  escape  the  hospital  fever,  and  went  home  and 
bled  to  death  in  his  cottage  at  Beckenham.  The  works 
of  any  military  surgeon  are  full  of  instances  of  what  is 
called  the  limmorrhagic  dialhcsis  generated  in  military 
hospitals,  or,  in  plain  English,  the  patients’  wounds 
would  bleed  to  death  unless  they  got  out  of  the  hos- 
pital air. 

Numerous,  indeed,  are  the  varieties  of  effect  ofhospital 
miasma.  You  may  have  erysipelas,  you  may  have 
pyannia,  a condition  in  which  a patient  perishes  with 
uiiiversal  abscesses,  or  you  may  have  low  inflammation, 
or  diffuse  inflammation  ; each  of  wliicti  can  he  propagated 
artificially,  and  reproduce  either  of  the  others ; and  this 
more  particularly  if  the  native  miasma  of  the  hospital  be 
aided  by  a blast  of  sewer  air. 

Some  time  ago  I witnessed  a remarkable  operation  in 
one  of  the  leading  metropolitan  hospitals.  The  skill  and 
coolness  of  the  surgeon  were  remarkable ; but  the  patient 
died  of  " low  inflanunation.”  I heard  one  of  the  young 
men  attached  to  the  hospital  say;  “that  patient  was  in 
bed  I£i,  which  gelt  nil  thc/nwes  of  the  Knter-close't ; every 
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patient  in  that  bed  dies  after  an  operation.  I entreated 
the  surgeon  not  to  put  this  one  there;  but  he  does  not 
believe  in  sanitary  measures.'' 

But  even  these  hospital  diseases  sink  into  insignificance 
in  all  other  respects,  when  we  consider  the  relation  which 
they  have  to  the  death  of  women  by  puerperal  fever,  at 
the  very  time  when  they  arc  most  the  objects  of  solicitude 
and  affcction. 

No  one  not  in  the  medical  profession  can  have  an  idea 
of  the  painful  series  of  facts  which  have  forced  accou- 
cheurs to  guard  women  inj  childbirth  from  every  source 
of  putrid  miasma,  and  which  show  that  the  putrid  water- 
closet,  or  the  ordinary  cause  of  fever,  or  scarlet  fever,  may 
soon  rob  a house  of  the  mother,  and  that  wherever 
originated  the  fever  may  spread. 

Still  more  fully  may  the  source  of  this  domestic  pesti- 
lence be  found  in  tliat  mistaken  and  unnatural  institution, 
the  Lying-in  Hospital.  For  whole  generations  has  it 
been  known  that  what  is  death  to  the  wounded  soldier  in 
the  Military  Hospital  is  equally  death  to  the  poor  woman 
in  the  Lring-in  llosjiital.  Myfrieiii.1,  Dr.  Robert  Ferguson, 
some  ye.irs  physician  to  the  General  Lying-in  Ho.spital 
and  professor  of  Midwifery  at  King’s  College,  writing  in 
1 839,  says. — “ We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  disease 
being  most  fatal  in  hospitals.  Neither  the  skill,  nursing, 
nor  (lil  t diminishes  the  mortality  to  a level  with  that  of  the 
out-door  poiiulation;  in  her  own  home  the  patient  is 
generally  better  placed  with  regard  to  ventilation  than  in 
most  hospital.s,  and  in  no  malady  is  pure  air,  quickly 
changed,  so  requisite  as  in  the  puerperal  state;  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  chief  prophylactic.  A lying-in  hospital  should 
consist  either  ot  a series  of  cottages,  or  its  spacious  wards 
should  contain  very  few  patients.  When  fever  prevails 
the  hospitals  should  be  closed.”  So  wrote  Dr.  Ferguson 
in  1838.  But  General  Rouline,  the  oldest  commander  in 
the  British  army,  reigns  omnipotent  elsewhere;  and  in 
1858  the  medical  periodicals  are  furnished  witli  fresh  ac- 
counts ofthcmanufactureofpuerperalfever  at  the  General 
Lying-in  Hospital.  Dr.  Rigby,  senior  physician  to  the 
hospital,  showed  that,  from  January,  1837,  to  August, 
1841,  the  mortality  of  women  in  cliildhed  was  76-u5  per 
1,000.  Then  a ventilating  system  was  establisheii,  and 
being  obstinately  misused  by  the  nurses  whilst  the  old 
open  windows  were  in  abeyance,  the  death-rate  during  the 
twelve  months  next  after  the  hospital  was  re-openf  d was 
at  the  rate  of  yo-yo  per  l ,000.  Then  for  a period  of  seven 
years  of  perfect  ventilation  the  deaths  were  reduced  to 
4-81  per  1,000.  Again,  in  April,  1850,  the  committee  de- 
termined to  discontinue  the  ventilation,  and  from  this 
time  to  May,  1355,  tliirty  women  died,  or  at  the  rale  of 
2677  per  1,000.  No  evidence  can  be  clearer  th.m  that  the 
puerperal  fever  is  an  artificial  disease,  made  out  of  putrid 
vapours ; and  that  out  c^f  the  cases  in  which  it  appears  in 
private  life  sonic,  at  least,  have  received  the  contagion  from 
liospitals.  I must  not  quit  this  diSv-ase  without  noticing 
that  there  is  a now  almost  obsolete  disease— the  erysipelas 
of  infants — which  is  generated  wherever  the  mothers  die 
of  puerperal  fever;  and  that  one  disease— lock-jaw  ot 
infants— is  now  scarcely  met  with,  even  in  Ireland. 

To  conclude  the  catalogue  of  hospital  diseases,  I must 
not  omit  ho-pital  gangrene,— a kind  of  mortification, 
attended  with  exudation  of  a leathery  putrescent  material, 
which  is  constantly  generated  in  crowded  military  hos- 
pitals, and  occasionally  vi-sits  the  civil  ones.  There  is  a 
capital  experiment  recorded  by  Professor  Brugmans,  of 
Leyden.  In  1798  hospital  gangreneprex-ailedin  a lowerward 
of  an  hospital  in  that  city.  A surgeon,  in  order  to  ventilate 
tills  ward,  made  an  opening  through  the  ceiling  into  the 
ward  above,  and  in  thirty  hours  the  disease  attacked  tlie 
three  patients  in  the  upper  ward  who  lay  nearest  the  open- 
ing. Hospital  gangrene  of  a wound  and  diphtherite  lathe 
throat  present  the  closest  analogies. 

Next,  glancing  in  passing  at  the  diseases  which  ensue 
more  emphatically,  although  not  all  exclusively,  from 
the  sewer  poison,  that  is,  the  typlioid  lever,  diarrlicca, 
dysentery,  cholera,  and  the  severer  cases  of  boil  and  car- 
buncle-all of  wliieli,  if  severe,  are  communicable— letme 
allude  to  tlie  vast  number  of  diseases  of  external  surfaces 
which  obey  the  same  law  as  those  under  consideration, 
viz.  that  they  may  be  engendered  under  certain  conditions, 
and  then  spread  to  the  healthy.  Atnong.st  such  maladies 
are  many  known  to  us  only  by  name,  although  vestiges 
of  them  are  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  such  as  the  plica 
polonica,  the  button  scurvy,  sycosis  menti,  and  the 
lepro.-y  of  the  Middle  Ages ; amongst  them,  too,  are  those 
maladies  which  arc  the  appointed  scourge  of  incontinence, 
respecting  which  the  late  army  surgeon,  William  Fergus- 
son,  expresses  his  belief,  that  wherever  foul  and  promis- 
cuous immorality  prevails  there  they  will  spring  up.  Let 
mo  allude,  too,  to  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  which  was  the 
object  of  so  much  dread  and  controversy  in  tlie  last  gene- 
ration. Never  absent  from  the  debased  peasantry  who 
occupy  tlie  crowded  huts  in  the  towns  in  the  marshy  soil  of 
Egypt,  it  was  brought  home  from  that  country  by  our  troops 
in  l8iiG,  and  was  iirnpagatcd  and  flourished  wherever  it 
met  with  a congenial  habitat;  was  often  noticed  to  dis- 
appear during  a marcli ; was  aggravated  by  close,  damp 
air;  hut  always  has  been,  and  is  now  certain  to  appear 
in  Yorkshire  schools,  workhouses,  and  barracks,  wherever 
the  eyes  are  irritated  and  expo.-edto  an  atmosphere  tainted 
witli  human  exhalations.  But  nowliere  was  this  more 
palpable  than  in  the  case  of  slave  ships ; and  there  is  an 
absolute  truth  in  tiic  tale  sometimes  told  by  poets,  of  a 
ship  robing  about  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  waves, 
because  first  the  unhappy  captives  and  then  the  ship’s 
crew  were  blinded  by  contagious  ophthalmia. 

Equally  true  is  this  with  regard  to  the  air  passages. 
Let  one  or  two  persons  ill  with  common  catarrh,  shut 
themselves  up  and  create  a vitiated  atmospliere,  and  their 
visitors  will,  to  my  knowledge,  run  the  greatest  risk  of 
“ catching  cold.” 

Another  disease,  which  at  times  creates  an  awful  inte- 
rest from  its  great  fatality  wlien  communicated  to  man, 
is  the  glanders,  a well  known  disease  of  tlie  horse.  But, 
although  the  effects  of  the  glander  poison  are  as  regular 
and  s/icrjic  as  possible,  yet  veterinarians  have  always 
maintained  that  it  can  anywhere  be  generated  ab  initio, 
under  the  combined  influence  of  low  condilit)?i  and  bud 
air.  The  constancy  with  whicli  it  breaks  out  when  horses 
are  sent  long  voyages  is  worth  noticing. 

Let  me  now  toucli  in  passing  at  some  of  the  diseases  of 
bygone  days,  at  the  Hungarian  fever,  for  example,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  introilnced  hy  troops  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  have  ravaged  England  from 
one  end  to  the  other;  and  still  better  at  the  plague,  of 
whicli  Bir  W.  Petty,  writing  in  l6S3,  declares  that  a visita- 
tion of  it  occurs  once  in  twenty  j Crtrs,  and  that  it  carries 
off  one-fifth  of  the  populaliun.  Sydenham,  treating  of 
the  causes  of  the  pli;gue,  says  they  arc  “matters,  like 
many  others,  upon  whicli  vain  and  arrogant  philosophy 
speculates  to  im  purp-isc and  proceeds  to  “ thank  the 
mercy  and  goodness  of  the  supreme  God,”  because  He 
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hath  willed  that  the  plague  shall  occur  at  distant  inter-  j evidence  of  which  thi.s  is  a specimen,  in  favour  of  the 
”als:  and  estimates  that  it  visits  the  British  Isles  no  | «*  iaifi'o  origin  of  scarlet  fever  and  its  allies 
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c ofteiier  than  once  in  tliirty  or  forty  years;  yet,  say.s  he, 
' wlicn  it  ha.s  done  so,  its  attachs  have  been  of  more  than 
I ordinary  severity,  and  with  its  full  complement  of  terrors. 

jVIoreover,  there  is  nlw.ays  a pestilential  condition  left  for 
' some  few  years  after  a great  plague  year,  like  the  glean- 
i-  ing  after  harvest,  so  tliat  all  fevers  take  the  plague  cha- 
r meter;  just  as  in  small-pox  years,  all  fevers  what- 
I ever  take  a smnll-pox  character. 

I dare  say  that  when  Sydenham  wrote,  he  would  have 
I thought  it  just  as  visionary  to  expect  to  be  delivered  from 
' the  plague,  as  soma  of  us  do  from  scarlet  fever  or 
I whooping-cough.  But  the  editor  of  the  “Collection  of 
I London  Bills  of  Mortality  in  was  able  to  say, 

•'  “ London  has  now  been  free  from  plague  for  lOO  years 
; Wasitthen  bred,  or  imported?”  If  imported,  why  is  it 
ii  imported  no  longer  ? The  Great  Fire  may  have  destroyed 
t the  breeding-places,  but  could  not  have  hindered  import- 
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s ation, 

This  is  just  the  question  which  we  ought  to  put  with 
I I'egard  to  our  four  domestic  pestilences.  Are  they  bred, 
or  arc  tliey  imported?  And  it  surely  comes  within  the 
-I  scope  of  your  profession  to  consider  it ; for  if,  as  I hope 
. to  show,  when  tliey  virulently  break  out  in,  and  spread  in 
;i  any  house,  it  is  not  because  they  arc  imported,  but  gene- 
rated  out  of  surrounding  conditions,  then  the  prevention 
ii  and  eradication  of  these  plagues  rests  with  you. 

Mind.  I do  n^t  deny  that  these  pestilences  cannot 
!:  Bpread  by  contagion  ; quite  the  reverse : but  what  I affirm 
- is,  that  they  from  time  arise  up  here  and  there  dennvn  out 
I of  the  malaria,  or  the  defective  house-drainage,  or  the 
want  of  ventilation  of  our  own  houses. 

, bTnw  let  me  give  some  instances  of  the  scarlet  fever,  v/. 
U throat  group,  including  diplitherito  and  the  varieties  of 
111  putrid  sore-lliroat,  which  have  convinced  me  that  they 
are  the  products  of  putrid  vapour,  just  ns  typhoid  fever 
i;  and  cholera  are. 

The  difhciilty  of  precisely  fixing  on  the  very  site  of  an 
outbreak  in  a large  town  is  very  great;  not  so  in  a remote 
country  seaside  village,  at  the  extremity  of  a peninsula, 

I which  is  emphatically  no  thori'iighfare.  Such  a village  is 
“•Swanage,  in  Dorsetshire,  wlicre  scarlet  fever  broke  out 
‘ifiorne  years  since,  amongst  the  patients  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
h'^illcox,  who  gave  me  the  particulars.  It  began  by 
simultaneously  afl^ecting  thirteen  members  of  a family, 
■on  wliOcC  premises  afoul  cesspool,  iincmptied  for  years, 
uhad  burst.  There  wa»  no  other  ca-^e  for  many  miles 
harouini,  til!  Mr.  VViUcox  carried  the  infection  nneon- 
irsciously  to  a poor  woman  on  the  other  side  a hill,  from 
It  whom  it  spread,  from  one  to  another,  till  there  were  170 
^ipatieiits  and  three  deaths.  When  Mr.  Willcox  was  laid  up 
1'  with  if.  the  infection  ceased. 

I In\^al■eham,  in  1839.  Mr.  Willcox  distinctly  traced  an 
rontbreak  of  scarlet- fever  in  a row  of  small  houses,  to  the 
I iPinaiiations  fron\  a putrid  ditch  opposite,  which  received 
'itlie  sewage  of  the  upper  part  of  the  town. 

The  inspector  of  nuisances  of  this  parish,  whilst  super- 
ifnteiiding  the  opening  of  a cesspool  in  a house  which  had 
fbecn  infected  with  scarlet  fever,  and  which  was  examined 
mn  that  account,  was  smitten  witli  the  emanations,  and 
:fwent  home  ill  with  the  fever,  which  began  then  and  there. 

The  first  case  of  diphthcrite  I ever  saw  was  on  the  7th 
July.  1855,  in  the  person  of  a lady  staying  at  a private 
I'-nntcl,  in  Dover-street,  Her  maid  and  son  took  the 
idiseasc  afterwards.  All  were  exposed  to  vapours  irotn  a 
Iscabinet  in  their  suite  of  apartments,  which  ought  to  hav 
rpoisoned  some  one. 

I ' Three  deaths  from  diplitherite  occured  in  the  winter  of 
Sl958-Sg,  at  299,  O.xford-street,  and  one  in  a contigunus 
’land  communicating  hou^e,  17,  Ilanover-place.  Com- 
tola-nt  was  made  that  the  air  ofthe.se  houses  was  nauseous 
i n til?  c.xtreme;  and  it  was  found  that  it  stood  over 
ha  putrid  swamp,  composed  of  iis  own  sewage,  wliich  had 
laiad  no  means  of  escape  for  a generation.  All  the  work- 
pmeii  employed  in  excavating  this  were  laid  up  with 
ksevoi  e sore  throat. 

I Five  deaths  of  children  and  one  severe  illness  of  a 
twoman.  occurred  in  one  lioiise,  No.  15,  Woodstock- 
tr.treet,  in  March  and  April,  I859.  All  these  persons  lived 
Ii  n the  back  of  the  house;  none  who  lived  in  the  front 
f'cverc  ill.  In  the  back  kitchen,  it  is  reported,  thot  there 
iivas  a current  of  sewer  air,  of  mostoffenaive  odour,  from 
•lui  untrapped  sink. 

. A remarkable  p-int  is,  bow  scarlatina,  diphthcrite, 
ututnd  sore  throat,  Mid  measles  herd  together.  If  three 
nr  lour  persons  die  in  one  house,  under  different  medical 
Jtutliorities,  one  wilt  return  his  case  of  deatli  as  measles  • 
iKiiother  his  as  diptherite ; another  as  putrid  sore  throat  • 

::  nd  another  as  scarlatina. 

.'  My  own  conviction  is,  that  each  of  these  maladies,  with 
itheir  congeners,  sniall-pox  and  whooping-cough,  are  so 
lanaiiy  products  of  putrid  eartli,  putrid  water,  and  putrid 
r.ir,  festering  in  the  dwellings  around  us. 

L Last  month  a party  of  benevolent  gentlemen  under- 
i«ok  a sanitary  walk  through  some  of  the  - homes  of  tlie 
ooonr  in  St.  George’s,  Ilaiiovcr-fquare.  One  soon  was 
blibligcd  to  leave— the  air  of  the  houses  made  his  throat 

II  It  is  constantly  observed  by  those  who  have  to  work 
leie  sanitary  machinery  of  the  Metropolis  Local 
Itlaiiagemcnt  Act,  that  all  these  diseases  flourish  and 
iiitde  side  by  side ; and  that  the  accumulating  evidence  of 
« common  origin  is  invincible. 

E Even  whilst  I am  writing  this,  a friend  calls  to  fell  me 
lit  the  death,  from  diphthcrite,  of  the  child  of  a mutual 
:tuend,  this  lytli  February,  18(10. 

I 1 ask  the  question,  “ Is  the  house  healthy  ? “ Oh ! 

'aear  no;  there  is  no  staircase  window;  the  house  is 
■'.ways  stuffy,  and  never  can  be  sweet;  besides,  the  water- 
'iiosetsare  within  the  house,  and  in  some  of  the  bed- 
oitoms ” 

Has  there  been  illness  before ; and  if  so,  in  any  narti- 
iliilar  part  of  the  house?  Oh ! yes;  amongst  the 
Dlaildreii;  they  had  cholera  in  I85li;  and  in  April,  1858, 
eiiere  were  such  symptoms  of  poisoning  amongst  the 
ir-jrsemaids  and  children,  that  the  father  of  the  family 
iitnt  some  of  the  water  to  be  analyzed.  No  poison  was 
utund  in  the  water;  but  it  was  found  that  a constant 
iinrrent  of  foul  air  ascended  into  the  nursery,  througli  an 
strapped  sink,  from  the  drains  below.  Ihe  children  all 
utok  blanched  and  anasmic,  and  are  never  well  at  home 
lieie  house  has  been  particularly  offensive  of  late  tbrougli 
aUkage  from  the  sewers  of  the  next  house.” 

Is  it  an  old  worn-outhouse  in  aback  street  ?”—“  No. 
hchouse  quite  new,  in  a first-rate  street,  ami  at  an  enor- 
wiaus  rent.” 

-tlAll  that  professional  skill,  affection,  nursing,  and  lavish 
iiirurishment  could  effect,  was  done  for  this  poor  child ; 
tit  the  question  will  occur  to  every  one,  was  she  not 
I'-oisoncd  by  the  air  of  the  house? 

lal  am  unable,  for  want  of  time  to  adduce  more  of  the 


which  has  arisen  independently  in  my  own  mind,  and  has 
been,  as  I conceive,  cciifirraed  by  the  inc.xorable'log' 
facts. 

Evidence  of  the  same  kind  exists  for  the  independent 
origin  of  small-pox  and  measles,  although  in  lesser 
degree.  But  time  warns  me  to  come  to  my  conclusion. 

Ill  the  remarks  which  J have  made,  I have  confined 
myself,  ns  I said  I would,  entirely  to  the  medical  side  of 
the  question.  I have  purposely  abstained  from  entering 
into  any  details  of  construction  or  arrangement,  r n wliich 
points  I should  come  here  to  hear,  and  not  to  apeak.  But 
after  full  consideration.  I determined  to  confine  myself  to 
the  natural  history  of  disease,  being  convinced  that  every 
study  of  nature,  whether  in  her  order  or  disorder,  must 
lead  to  good  results;  and  that  when  once  it  is  stated 
emphatically  that  good  drainage,  fresh  air,  sunlight,  and 
space  are  antidotes  to  all  diseases  arising  from  houses,  it 
only  requires  to  bring  before  you  ample  stores  of  medical 
facts,  showing  the  intensity  of  the  evils  to  be  combated, 
and  you  will  not  fail  to  devise  and  apply  the  structural 
preventives  and  remedies.  For  if  it  be  not  known  and 
believed  that  liospital  gangrene,  puerperal  fever,  and 
scarlet  fever  arise  out  of  certain  conditions,  how  can  the 
constructor  be  expected  to  take  paln.s  to  avert  them  ? If 
it  be  not  known  or  believed  that  sunlight  and  air  are 
necessary  to  protect  children  from  scrofula,  why  should 
not  the  architect  bnild  a low  room,  with  borrowed 
light,  for  an  infant  school  ? and  so  of  the  rest.  But  I will 
conclude  with  offering  four  brief  suggestions,  arising  out 
of  the  general  view  of  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  your  Institute  will  render  an  essential 
service  to  humanity,  not  merely  if  you  insist  on  a know- 
ledge of  the  conditions  winch  render  houses  liealthy  or 
the  reverse,  from  candidates  who  are  entering  your  pro- 
fe.^sion;  but  still  more  if  such  a state  of  professional 
ethics  or  etiquette  be  cultivated,  that  designers  of  houses 
of  every  grade  shall  be  deterred,  both  by  conscience  and 
by  a regard  for  profes-ional  oiiiuion,  from  designing,  and 
from  sanctioning  such  designs  o!  houses,  or  the  subsequent 
ciilargeiiicnt  or  alteration  of  houres  as  shall  render  them 
unhealthy ; such  as  putting  five  houses  where  there  is 
rnoiii  for  four  only,  and  so  depriving  one  of  air ; as  is  the 
c^e  with  ray  fiienil's  house.  \v)io  lo>t  his  child  from 
diphthcrite.  Your  professional  weight  will  be  well  em- 
ployed ill  controlling  the  ignorance  and  cupidity  of  the 
owners  of  houses. 

Secondly,  I would  suggest  the  expediency  of  experi- 
meiit  in  the  construction  of  houses  upon  improved  con- 
ditions. At  present  our  experiments  are  irremediable; 
for  when  the  house  is  built  it  cannot  be  pulled  down  -.  but 
that  which  is  wanted,  is  power  to  erect  experimental 
houses,  such  as  lliat  descri’oed  in  the  Government  Report 
on  warming  and  ventilation.  For  instance,  as  chemical 
knowledge  increases,  we  see  tlie  folly  of  sending  a large 
portion  of  our  fuel  up  onr  chimneys  ; and  as  towns 
increas?,  the  air  of  a wide  area  becomes  daily  more  con- 
taminated from  a thous;ind  c luscs,  and  it  becomes  most 
desirable  to  remove  not  merely  the  opaque  but  the  trans- 
parent products  of  combustion,  such  as  sulphureous  acid 
and  the  like.  In  fact,  there  would  be  no  impossibility  in 
conveying  all  the  foul  air  out  of  a blockof  houses,  by  one 
ch.-ninel,  and  washing  it  from  its  impurities  betore  it  is 
allowed  to  mix  with  the  atmosphere.  But  for  these 
purposes  experiments  are  needed,  which  youi-  Institute 
may  procure,  but  which  would  be  hopeless  for  private 
individuals. 

In  the  third  place,  it  appears  absolutely  necessary  to 
utterly  remove  the  old,  dilapidated,  dark,  squalid,  damp 
tenements  which  cover  a large  area  of  this  metropolis. 
Practically  speaking,  they  are  jierfectly  incurable,  and 
they  serve  only  as  a nursery  of  an  enfeebled  and  sensual 
population.  There  are  houses  close  by  from  wh-ch  disease 
IS  never  absent ; the  soil  is  sodden  with  damp,  and  riddled 
wiili  drains  and  cesspools;  the  walls  damp  and  saturated 
with  tlie  exhalations  of  years;  the  wood,  decayed  and 
spongy,  full  of  vermin,  never  looking  clean,  and  from  its 
porosity  refusing  to  dry  if  washed.  Such  liouscs  arc 
utterly  hopeless;  and  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  a 
boon  to  humanity,  if  the  district.s  where  they  prevail 
could  be  razed  to  the  ground,  the  surface  e.xcavateci,  and 
then  covered  with  dwellings,  which  would  admit  the  light 
and  air,  and  encourage  cleanliness. 

Lastly,  let  me  say,  that  looking  to  the  number  of  the 
conveniences  of  life  which  society  intervenes  to  procure 
for  its  poorer  members,  such  as  churches,  clergy,  schools, 
libraries,  bath.®,  washhouses,  saving-banks,  clubs,  hos- 
pitals, and  dispensaries;  relief  in  destitution,  over  and 
above  the  legal  pittance ; work  for  the  unemployed, 
reformatories  for  the  fallen,  and  even  protection  of  the 
brute  from  cruelty,  it  were  reasonable  to  extend  the 
present  machinery  lor  providing  home.s  for  the  poor,  and 
controlling  them.  At  present  we  have  a.ssociations  which 
erect  or  repair  model  dwellings  hero  and  tiiere:  and  all 
honour  be  to  them.  But  we  really  want  bodies  whose 
functions  shall  be  conterminous  with  every  parish,  which 
shall  take  poor  dwellings  whenever  vacant ; compete  with 
the  present  sordid  owners  of  house  property ; take, 
cleanse,  improve,  and  let  poor  apartments  at  such  a rate 
as  shall  just  avoid  loss;  and  find  their  profit  in  an 
proved  public  health. 

This  subject,  however,  must  be  developed  elsewhere. 
Let  me  repeat,  in  conclusion,  tliat  the  diplitherite  which 
will  occasionally  intrude  into  the  best  couHi  ucted  house, 
if  not  developed  there,  is  a sign  of  the  existence  of  houses 
elsewhere  of  which  1 would  be  glad  to  see  tlie  site  put 
into  your  hands,  to  be  covered  with  new  buildings. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ARCIII- 
TECTURE,  AT  THE  OXFORD  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

On  Wednesday,  February  8tli,  Mr.  Parker  delivered  the 
first  of  his  series  of  lecture.s  on  the  History  of  Architec- 
ture in  England.  He  used  the  word  architecture  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense,  as  including  huinnn  habita- 
tions and  construction.s  of  all  kinds.  He  considered  some 
of  the  Cromlechs  or  Dolmcrs  as  probably  the  earliest 
structures  remaining.  Next  to  these,  the  pillar  stones  or 
Menhirs,  and  the  Druidical  circles,  which  he  considered 
as  temples  placed  in  cemeteries,  and  also  serving  as  places 
kssemlry  for  the  peoule.  In  all  these  respects  they  i 
corrc.vpond  with  the  Gdgals  of  the  ancient  Israelites, 
and  the  ancient  Briton  name  for  them  is  Galgals.  He 
gave  a concise  account  of  the  principal  earthworks 
remaining  in  England.  He  then  passed  on  to  the  Anglo- 
311,  and  gave  nearly  all  the  passages  relating  to  build- 
ings in  Bede  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  urging,  on  account 
of  the  devastation  of  the  Danes  iu  the  ninth  and  tenth 


centuries  the  extreme  improbability  of  our  having  many 
buildings  remaining  of  a date  anterior  to  that  period.  He 
considered  the  crypts  of  Rescliam  and  Ripoii,  however, 
to  he  really  the  work  of  St.  Wilfred,  and  that  a small  por- 
tion  of  the  walls  of  St.  Martin’s  Clinrch  at  Canterbury 
belongs  to  the  Roman- Briti.sh  period,  and  that  probably 
the  oratory  of  St.  Piran,  in  Coniwall,  and  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  church  at  Briseworth,  and  possibly  some  few 
others  may  belong  to  the  period  between  the  d'ejiarturc  of 
the  Romans  and  the  year  icon,  but  that  the  remains  of 
the  period  are  few  anil  unimportant.  He  mentioned  the 
well-known  skill  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxons  in  workiiigprecious 
metals,  ami  the  vecorried  instances  of  the  walls  of  their 
wooden  churches  being  covered  with  plates  of  metal- 
first  of  lead,  then  of  gold— and  the  probability  that  their 
capitals  were  formed  of  thin  plates  of  metal  beaten  out 
into  the  usuhI  conventional  foliage,  and  thought  there 
niiglit  be  some  truth  in  Mr.  Skidmore’s  theory,  that  these 
metal  capitals  afterwards  served  as  patterns  for  the  con- 
ventional foliage  of  stone  in  the  twellth  and  tliirtcenth 
centuries. 

On  Wednesday,  Feb.  15,  Mr.  Parker  gave  his  second 
lecture  on  the  history  of  architecture  in  England,  com- 
prising tlie  eleventh  century.  He  considered  this  as  the 
period  when  mediroval  architecture  properly  begins,  and 
''  was  a very  important  building  era  which  has  been  corn- 
only  overlooked.  lie  said  the  great  building  move- 
ment begun  early  in  the  century,  and  tliat  the  earliest 
effort.®  were  very  rude,  but  a gradual,  steady  progress 
was  made.  Nearly  all  the  remains  of  churches  in  what  is 
called  tlie  Anglo-saxon  style  belonged  to  this  century, 
and  that  the  date  of  t05(5  given  by  the  inscription  on 
Decrhnrst  church  (now  preserved  among  the  .Vrundel 
marbles  at  Oxford)  might  be  taken  as  a key  to  the  history 
ol  the  whole,  as  the  characteristic  features  of  the  style 
were  nearly  all  found  in  that  clinrcii.  Of  the  hundred 
churches  which  possessed  the  same  features  in  n greater 
or  less  degree,  some  he  considered  rather  caihcr  and 
others  rather  later.  He  remarked  that  the  long  and  short 
wo.  k and  balusters  iu  tlie  windows  marked  the  hand  of 
carpenters  rather  ttian  of  masons ; that  these  buildings 
were  copied  from  those  which  they  had  before  their  eyes, 
as  they  had  no  others  to  copy  from,  and  tliat  they  were 
peculiar  to  England,  becan-^e  on  the  Continent  the  people 
had  Roman  buildings  retnaiiiiug  which  served  them  for 
models.  The  Normans,  he  said,  were  better  masons  than 
the  Saxons,  and  the  art  of  bniltlmg  improved  rapidly  from 
a closer  intercourse  witli  Normandy.  But  the  Norman 
mode  of  building  was  introduced  before  the  Conquest, 
and  wc  had  considerable  remains  of  the  abbey  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  at  Westniiiutcr  (of  wliich  Mr.  Scott’s 
drawings  were  exhibited).  The  architecture  was  very 
massive  and  simple,  and  afTonled  an  excellent  stalling 
point  for  the  history  of  the  Norman  style  in  England. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  few  building.s  were 
completed,  tliough  mauy  were  begun  ; forty-eight  castles 
were  building,  besides  several  abbeys,  and  these  probably 
furnished  work  enough  tor  the  Norman  masons.  But  lie 
thought  that  the  parish  churches  still  continued  to  be 
built  by  the  Saxon®,  alter  their  own  fasiiion,  though  with 
better  masonry.  The  principal  Anglo-Saxon  churches 
mentioned  as  probably  built  before  the  Conquest  were 
BrAdtord-on-Avoii,  Wilts  ; Earl’s  Barton,  Deerhurst 
Gloucestershire;  tlie  traniepts  of  Stow,  Lincolnshire; 
and  Baniock,  North  Hants.  Engravings  of  these  and 
several  others  of  the  same  character  were  sliown,  alter  the 
Conquest,  but  of  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  St.  Michacl’.s 
tower,  Oxford  (which  he  compared  with  the  keep  of 
Oxford  Castle,  and  showed  that  there  was  not  much  dif- 
fcrence  between  them),  lie  cited  as  one  of  the  best  exam- 
ples. Somptiiig,  ill  Sussex.  St.  Beliefs,  at  Cambridge 
\\  Gotten  V\iirveii,  in  Warwickshire,  he  assigned  also  tutlie 
time  of  tlie  Conqueror.  Jarrow  and  Monk’s  VSVarmouth 
were  recouled  by  Simeon  of  Durham  to  have  been  rebuilt 
at  this  period.  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  was  almost  of  Saxon 
character,  at  least  the  early  parts,  which  w^rc  built  at  this 
time.  Several  foreign  churches  were  mentioned,  and  a 
caution  given  that  tne  dates  given  in  foreign  guide-books 
were  usually  those  of  the  foundaliou  only,  without  any 
reference  to  therebuilding.  St.  Stephen’s,  or  the  “ Abbaie 
anx  Hiinimes,”  and  the  “Alibaie  aux  Dames,”  at  Caen 
ill  Norninndy.he  stated  to  have  been  both  almost  entirely 
rebuilt,  the  only  parts  of  the  time  of  William  being  the 
transepts  and  the  lower  part  of  the  west  front  01  St. 
Stephen’s,  and  this  work  he  showed  to  be  very  little  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  Confessor’s,  at  Westminster.  The 
original  parts  til  Wtstminster,  the  crj  pt  and  the  transepts, 
were  01  mncli  the  same  character,  and  the  Royal  Chapel 
in  the  While  Tower  of  London  is  not  more  udvanced. 
Whatever  sculpture  they  found  there  had  evidently  been 
done  alterwards,  the  original  work  having  been  quite 
plain,  and  the  capitals  of  the  cushion  shape,  a cube  with 
the  corners  rounded  off.  As  the  great  advance  in  the 
Norman  style  belongs  to  the  time  of  William  Rufus,  ho 
thought  it  better  to  uefer  it  to  liis  next  lecture. 


WORKS  IN  THE  RARKS. 

Since  the  secession  of  Lord  Llanovor  from  the 
Woods  and  Forests,  there  Im.s  been  a uiarkcd 
idteration  in  the  management  uf  the  parks.  ]\Iiich 
of  what  he  had  performed  of  ornamentation  has 
been  wholly  and  wantonly  despoiled.  The  beau- 
tiful shrub  and  flower  borders,  extending  from 
Stanhope  to  Cumberland  Gate,  now  lie  in  desolate 
fallow,  and,  us  it  appears  from  the  replies  given 
by  the  Premier  to  the  M.P.  for  Marylebone,  all 
the  work  is  to  he  done  over  again  j that  is,  tlie 
shrubs  which  were  Bet  down  by  the  heels  in  Ken- 
sington-giirdens  are  to  be  replanted,  and  new  seeds 
are  to  be  sown,  to  reinstate  tlie  flowev  borders. 
The  margin  of  Piccadilly,  also,  is  again  to  be  em- 
bellished as  before;  and  nil  this  waste  has  been 
committed,  as  it  would  appear,  not  by  the  sanction 
of  the  late  Mr.  Fitzroy,  but  by  the  hand  of  some 
unaccountable  underling  or  tyro  iu  office — by  some 
modern  adventuring  Cupability  Brown,  whose  name 
has  been  studiously  concenled  ! 

As  to  the  assertion  that  shrubs  or  flowers  did 
not  thrive,  nothing  could  be  more  palpably  untrue; 
for  no  private  rural  shrubbery  could  present  .a 
more  thriving  appearance  than  the  border  along 
Park -lane,  as  seen  last  summer,  all  glorious  and 
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redolent  in  bloom.  The  border  next  Piccadilly 
was  certainly  not  so  favourable  for  flowers;  still 
they  blossomed,  despite  the  incessant  thunder  of 
omnibuses ; and  the  various  shrubs,  laburnums, 
tliorns,  and  lilacs,  whilst  they  ofl’ered  a pleasing 
screen  from  within,  flourished,  ay,  eveu  under  the 
trees,  as  in  mockery  of  their  denaturalized  and 
civic  position.  Let  those  who  saw  it  last  summer 
compare  the  open  iron  railing  and  the  view  of 
Buckingham  Palace  with  its  aspect  when  the 
hawthorn  bloomed.  All  this,  however,  is  to  be 
restored,  perhaps  only  at  the  cost  of  1,OOOZ.  and 
the  loss  of  a year’s  growth. 

So  much  for  the  management  of  the  “terra 
finnn.”  There  was,  however,  a question  about 
the  ivater,  which  agitated  the  public  mind.  It 
was  found  that  the  Serpentine  had  become  pol- 
luted and  fmtidj  that  it  was  dangerous  both  to  the 
health  of  the  crowds  habitually  bathing  there,  and 
even  to  the  lives  of  many.  Numerous  suggestions 
were  made  by  the  Bvilder  and  by  the  ^mes  for 
the  correction  of  these  sad  disadvantages,  and  cor- 
respondences with  the  late  Chief  Commissioner 
were  published,  clearly  showing  that  a largely 
increased  supply  of  water  was  requisite  for  its 
purification.  In  these  reports  estimates  and  figures 
were  given  of  the  expense,  and  one  in  particular, 
sent  in  by  the  engineers  of  St.  James’s  “Canal”  im- 
provements, and  of  the  Trafalgar  fountains,  pro- 
posed to  supply  two  million  gallons  daily  during 
the  summer,  and  one  million  during  the  winter 
months,  for  16,000^.;  and  to  give  distinct  supplies 
of  fresh  spring  water  to  St.  James’s  Park,  Bucking- 
ham  Palace-gardens,  and  the  Serpentine,  for  a total 
annual  cost  of  1,000?.  a-year,  so  as  at  the  same 
time  to  elTectively  change  the  whole  body  of  the 
Serpentine  once  a month,  and  to  gratify  the 
public  with  a real  and  incessant  cascade  at  the 
Knightsbridge  pond  head ! 

Those  propositions  were  made  on  the  5th  of 
August,  1850,  and  rejected  by'  “my  lords”  on  the 
following  day. 

At  the  same  time,  the  same  firm  offered,  for  the 
Serpentine  alone,  to  supply  one  million  gallons 
daily  to  Jvensiugton  Palace-gardens,  and  thence 
to  the  Serpentine,  for  11,500?.,  and  to  w'ork  it  at 
the  charge  of  700?.  a year.  This  proposal  the 
secretary  also  rejected  on  the  11th  August,  1859, 

“ by  order  of  the  Chief  Commissioner.” 

These  data  are  given  from  published  documents, 
in  apprehension  that  the  works  now  in  operation, 
whatever  may  he  the  cost  thereof,  will  turn  out 
wholly  insufficient  for  the  objects  so  much  needed 
by  the  public,  in  securing  either  pure  water  or  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  meet  even  the  waste  by 
evaporation,  not  to  speak  at  all  of  the  ornamental 
or  landscape  effect. 

Now,  a contract  has  been  actually  concluded  at 
a much  larger  sum,  for  only  pumping  back  the 
natural  supply  of  the  Serpentine  into  a filtering 
bed  at  the  Westbourne  end,  whence  it  is  to  be 
under  constant  process  of  filtration,  and  return  to 
feed  the  whole  expanse  of  a mile  in  length. 

At  this  moment,  about  an  acre  and  a half  of 
the  water-bed  is  dammed  off;  the  slush  or  mud 
is  being  cleared  out;  tunnels  arc  being  built, 
and  iron  pipes  laid,  to  withdraw  the  same 
identical  bath  suds  of  two  thousand  washers  daily, 
and  to  return  it  gradually  into  this  Lake  of 
Acheron  by  way  of  purification.  But  this  is  not 
all ; for  a steam-engine,  and,  of  course,  a house,  is 
to  be  placed  ou  an  insulated  tongue,  close  to  the 
bridge  at  the  Victoria-gate  entrance. 

There  is  an  apprehension,  not  a little  excited  by 
recent  spoliations,  that  new  men  may  seek  to  win 
laurels  by  short  cuts,  if  not  by  daring  raids 
against  good  taste  or  common  sense : no  mean 
skill  in  diplomacy  has  been  exerci-ed  to  shield 
wrong-doers  already ; and  the  fear  is  that  poli- 
ticians, and  not  engineers,  are  at  the  head  of  the 
Improvement  Commission. 

Save  us,  oh  ! save  us,  the  little  of  nature  that 
remains  in  the  metropolis;  or,  if  violence  is  done 
to  simplicity, — if  we  are  bereft  of  the  ornamental 
and  beantilul,— substitute  what  is  really  effective 
and  useful. 

It  is  not  only  the  needless  waste  of  large  sums 
of  money  that  is  dreaded,  hut  the  failure  of 
puerile  plans  (that  of  a table  fountain-toy),  the 
adoption  whereof  would  be  a national  disgrace. 

(Quondam. 

Falmouth  Docks. — Messrs.  William  and  John 
Freeman  have  received  the  fonnal  acceptance  of 
their  tender  for  the  supply  of  gr.anite  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  works.  The  half-yearly  meeting 
of  the  Docks  Company  is  appointed  to  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  2Sth  instant,  and  Lord  Falmouth 
has  accepted  the  invitation  of  tlie  directors  to  lay 
the  foundatiou-stone  of  the  breakwater  on  the  day 
of  the  meeting. 


BALL  FOB  THE  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  newly-decorated  Willis’s  Rooms,  St. 
James’s,  received,  on  the  16th  inst.,  the  friends 
of  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,  to  the 
number  of  about  520,  and  the  ball  passed  ofl’  with 
great  satisfaction  to  those  who  were  present,  and 
the  gain  of  more  than  100?.  to  the  excellent 
charity  in  who.se  cause  they  had  assembled.  Mr. 
Joseph  Bird  officiated,  as  he  has  heretofore  done, 
honorary  secretary,  and  with  Mr.  A.  Cx.  Harris, 
the  acting  secretary  of  the  institution,  exerted 
himself  to  ensure  the  comfort  of  the  visitors. 

The  rooms  look  bright  and  pleasant  with  their 
new  face,  and,  if  we  consider  the  haste  in  which 
the  works  were  executed,  are  creditable  to  Mr. 
Kuckuck’s  skill  as  a decorator. 


PLEYL  LAND  COMPETITION. 

The  committee  have  awarded  the  first  premium 
of  twenty  guineas  to  Mr.  George  Felton,  archi- 
tect, Llandudno ; and  the  second  of  ten  guineas, 
to  Messrs.  Williams  and  Underwood,  architects, 
Denbigh.  And,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  plans 
possessed  considernblo  merit,  the  committee 
awarded  a third  premium  of  five  guineas,  to  Mr. 
George  Toussaint,  of  Deva-terrace,  Chester. 


A MISCREANT  IN  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

It  is  with  very  great  regret  we  notice  that  the 
authorities  of  the  British  Museum  connected  with 
the  library,  have  felt  it  necessary  to  exhibit  certain 
mutilated  books  in  the  reading-room,  with  a note 
directing  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  por- 
tions have  been  tom  out  by  some  person  or  persons 
who  have  visited  the  room.  In  one  of  these, 
Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates,  several  leaves  have 
been  wilfully  abstracted,  aud  from  an  atlas  abirge 
map  has  been  torn. 

The  principal  librarian,  in  directing  attention 
to  this  most  disgraceful  act,  e.\presses  a hope, 
in  which  we  cordially  join,  that  the  readers  will 
endeavour  to  discover  and  put  a stop  to  such  pro- 
ceedings in  future.  We  are  sure  that  no  one, 
except  those  concerned  in  this  infamous  act,  can 
fail  to  regret  this  most  unpleasant  occurrence,  and 
hope  that  the  delinquent  or  delinquents  will  be 
brought  to  justice.  An  offence  such  as  this  can- 
not be  too  severely  reprobated.  Every  reader  has 
an  interest  in  discovering  and  punishing  the 
scoundrel. 


CAMBRIDGE  RIFLE  BUTT. 

The  committee  of  the  rifle  club  have  purchased 
a piece  of  ground  about  450  yards  by  50  yards, 
and  erected  at  the  end  a brick  wall,  plated  with 
iron.  Several  persons  interested  in  property 
within  the  line  of  fire,  have  threatened  legal  pro- 
ceedings on  the  ground  that  the  wall  afforded 
insufficient  security  to  them.  The  committee 
have  lately  had  the  butt  inspected  by  a Govern- 
ment official  from  Ilytlic,  who  has  reported  against 
it.  He  requires  additional  work  to  the  extent  of 
about  350?.,  to  be  executed  before  he  can  allow  it 
to  be  used. 

_ The  butt  was  erected  by  a builder  who  fur- 
nished his  own  design, — we  prosuino  under  the 
common  but  mistaken  notion,  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  save  an  architect’s  commission. 

There  are  other  rifle  corps  who  appear  to  be  at 
sea  in  this  respect : they  are  unable  to  use  their 
barrel  because  they  can’t  get  their  butt. 


COTTAGE  IMPROVEMENT. 

Miss  Mabtiueatt  gives,  in  Once  a Weelc,  the 
particulars  of  such  a cottage  as  can  be  built  in 
Westmoreland  for  60?.  “By  the  plan,”  says  the 
^^dy,  ‘ it  will  he  seen  that  there  is  a fair-sized 
front  room  [13  feet  by  10  feet],  a kitchen  [12  feet 
by  10  feet  6 inches],  and  two  bed-rooms  above, 
all  having  fire-places,  by  the  chimney  running  up 
the  middle  of  the  house.  The  walls  are  two  feet 
thick,  the  windows  large,  and  the  ventilation 
ample.  There  is,  however,  no  out-door  accomuio- 
dation;  and  a pump  and  sink  cannot  be  afforded 
for  the  money.  The  items  of  cost  are  these, 
‘ walling  ’ comprehending  the  entire  building, 
and  paving,  and  all  the  stones  of  the  walls 

"'ailing  £23  0 0 

Plastering  7 0 0 

Elating  10  0 0 

Carpenter’s  work,  which  includes 
the  entire  fitting  up  of  the 
interior  20  0 0 


£60  0 0” 

It  IS  to  he  regretted  that  Miss  Martineau  should 


lend  countenance  to  any  extent  to  the  construc- 
tion of  labourers’  cottages  with  only  tv)o  bedrooms : 
there  should  always  be  three;  so  that  the  male 
and  female  children  may  be  separated. 

We  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  again 
“The  Cottage  Improvement  Society,”  Adum-street, 
Adelphi.  The  cottages,  with  three  bed-rooms,  of 
which  they  have  circulated  plans,  can  he  erected 
for  160  guineas  the  pair.  Cottages  fur  families 
with  only  two  bed-rooms  lead  to  an  incredible 
amount  of  vice. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

We  must  remind  our  readers  that  the  tenth 
exhibition  will  be  opened  to  the  public  on  the  11th 
of  April  next,  and  will  remain  open  till  the  30th 
day  of  June.  All  drawings  and  models  must  he 
delivei'ed  on  the  20th  of  March.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  description  sent  with  each  dra\ring  should 
contain  an  account  of  materials,  cost  after  com- 
pletion, object,  &c.,  of  the  building  or  design. 

Plans  and  sections  intended  only  to  illustrate 
arrangement,  should  be  drawn  to  a small  scale. 
Inattention  to  these  points,  it  is  mentioned,  will, 
in  many  cases,  cause  plans  and  sections  to  be  left 
unhung. 

There  will  be  a department  for  models,  carvings, 
decorations,  specimens  of  manufactures,  aud  in- 
ventions connected  with  building,  as  heretofore. 


TREATMENT  OF  TENDERS  FROM 
BUILDERS. 

SiE, — Will  you  please  insert  the  following  in 
your  next  paper,  as  we  most  strongly  protest 
against  the  system  adopted  in  the  decision  of  this- 
contract. 

We  are  informed  by  the  architect  that  his 
client  “avails  himself  of  the  privilege  of  a clause” 
in  the  advertisement  for  tenders, viz.,  “lowest  nor 
any  tender  nece.s3arily  accepted ;”  as,  it  appears  to 
us  to  enable  him  to  get  an  idea  of  the  cost  at  the 
expense  of  time  and  trouble  of  the  five  or  six 
builders  who  estimate.  If  parties  about  to  build 
have  not  sufficient  confidence  in  their  architect 
and  builder,  wby  not  pursue  a straightforward 
and  upright  course,  and  employ  a disinterested 
surveyor  to  go  through  the  building  estimate, 
aud  pay  the  surveyor  for  it  ? 

0>'B  OF  THE  Fite. 


ViUii  Hcsidence,  Alherslo7te. — The  contract  for  this  work 
was  this  day  (February  l(5th)  let  to  Messrs.  J.  G.  & John 
Fox,  lor  the  sum  of  2,900/.,  subject  to  a reasonable 
reduction  on  the  price  of  timber  in  case  the  duty  should 
be  reduced. 

The  followingr  tenders  were  received ; — 


Pooley  ^3,620  0 0 

Haddon  & Meredith  3,100  0 0 

Spencer 2,978  0 0 

Ilarrold 2,890  0 0 

Potter 2,837  0 0 


R.  Jennings,  Architect. 


THE  MORNING  ROOM  AT  ASHRIDGE. 

Sir, — At  the  same  time  that  I thank  you  for 
exhibiting  to  us  such  a choice  and  unusual  subject 
as  the  “ Morning  Room  at  Ashridge,”  I must  say 
that  it  would  have  been  all  the  more  valuable  and 
interesting  had  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  volunteered,  or 
had  yon  extorted  from  him,  some  particulars  that 
would  enable  us  to  understand  wbat  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  made  out  from  the  partial  viewof  the  room. 
To  the  best  of  my  power  of  computation,  it  would 
not  have  taken  many  columns  to  state  the  actual 
dimensions  of  the  room,  that  of  height  included. 
What  one  is  most  of  all  at  a loss  to  understand  is, 
whether  there  be  a corresponding  loggia  or  pil- 
lared recess  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  one  shown 
in  the  drawing. 

Craving  permission  to  do  so,  I would  further 
remark  that  the  room  does  nob  at  all  answer  to 
the  character  of  a morning  one,  the  style  of  its 
decoration  being  so  exceedingly  ornate  : this,  how- 
ever, partakes  of  hypercriticism.  A very  positive 
objection,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  urged  against 
the  fireplace  and  chimney-piece,  as  being  not  only 
a decidedly  uncouth  feature,  hut  one  quite  at 
variance  with  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  design.  T 
desist  from  further  observations,  or  I should  pro- 
test against  the  gratuitous  ofl'ensiveness,  to  my 
eye  at  least,  occasioned  by  the  top  of  the  curtain, 
before  the  book-shelves  being  lower  than  that  of 
the  books  on  the  uppermost  shelf;  yet  nothing 
was  easier  than  to  avoid  such  defect,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  consult  architectural  consistency,  by 
merely  continuing  the  entire  entablature  corre- 
spondingly with  that  over  the  two  projecting 
columns.  It  will  very  likely  be  said,  in  excuse 
for  it,  that,  after  all,  such  irregularity  is  a very 
trifling  offence, — one  scarcely  worth  animadvert- 
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*ng  upon.  But  then  " the  smaUest  speck  is  seen  on 
snow  ; ” we  aie  therefore  warranted  in  looking  for 
and  demanding  the  most  conscientious  observance 
of  synthesis  and  symmetry  in  architectural  design  j 
notwithstanding  that,  a new  school  of  architec- 
tural antinomianism  has  now  come  up,  and 
preaches  up  the  disregard  of  architectural  rythm 
as  a certain  and  safe  short-cut  to  architectural 
eloquence.  My  pen  itches  to  say  a great  deal 
more  on  this  abominable  heresy.  But  the  safer 
course  may  be  to  add  no  more  than  yours,  &c. — 
Zeta. 


BISHOP  AUCKLAND  COMPETITION. 

Sir,— I really  am  of  opinion  that  the  profession  are 
much  indebted  to  the  Northern  Architectural  Association 
for  the  resolutions  they  passed  and  addressed  to  the 
directors  of  the  Bishop  Auckland  Town-hall  and  Market, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  gentlemen  will  not  only 
be  induced  to  revise  their  decision  by  being  guided  by  the 
opinion  of  those  who  are  capable  of  forming  a correct 
judgment  on  the  lab(?urs  of  the  architect  in  preparing  a 
design  for  such  a building,  but  that  they  may,  with  others, 
totally  relinquish  the  idea  of  placing  a value  of  5/.  on  any 
set  of  drawings  they  may  choose  to  select.  It  is  time  that 
such  a course  was  jmt  a stop  to,  and  the  Northern  ArchU 
tectural  Association  merit  the  thanks  of  the  profession. 

A Sl-bscriber. 


LYNCOMBE  CEMETERY  CHAPELS  COM- 
PETITION. 

: So.ME  time  since  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Builder,  offering  tiie  in  uni  tlcent  premium  of 
lOl.  for  plans  of  ciiopels,  &c.  for  this  cemetery.  Some  forty 
architects  responded  to  this  advertisement.  The  Board, 
5y  advertising  in  the  Builder,  had  thrown  the  matter  open 
to  the  whole  prolcasion,  yet,  as  I am  informed,  one  of  the 
arst  resolutions  proposed  was,  that  all  designs  not  sent  in 
by  Bath  architects  i-hould  be  at  once  excluded.  Although 
this  resolution  was  rejected  by  a small  majority,  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  ihaLadesign  from  Darlington  would 
save  been  selected,  had  it  been  sent  in  by  a local  architect. 

The  Board  allowed  the  names  of  competitors  to  appear, 
dhe  Board  limited  arcliitects  to  ati  expenditure  of  l,5uuf  • 
yet  they  accepted  a design  from  a local  man,  the  lowest 
responsible  tender  for  which  is,  as  I am  infurmed, 

A Co-HpetitcR. 


ARCHITECTS'  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

GAY  V.  DICKSON  AND  OTHEItS. — COURT  OF 
COMMON  PLEAS. 

■ Q C.,  and  Mr.  Barnard  appeared  for  the 

alauitiiri  and  Mr.  M.  Chambers,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C., 
lUid  Mr.  Dowdeswell.  for  the  defendants. 

The  declaration  stated  that  the  defendants  were  em- 
aloycd  by  the  plaintiff  as  surveyors  to  value  the  beneficial 
interest  of  one  Benjamin  Parker,  in  the  lease  of  certain 
piremises  at  Millwall,  together  with  the  plant  and  ma- 
iihinery  thereupon,  and  required  to  report  whether  the  in- 
'ce«st  of  Parker  in  the  said  premises,  plant,  &c.,  was  of 
tiu^ieiit  value  to  warrant  au  advance  to  Parker  upon 
mortgage  by  the  plaintiff  of  2,00iyf.  upon  the  security  of 
uuch  interest ; tliat  the  defendants  reported  tiiat  the  said 
interest  was  of  siifllcient  value  to  secure  such  advance: 
mat  the  plaintill'  had  thereupon  advanced  to  Parker  the 
:uin  of  j that  the  interest  of  Parker  was  not,  in 

:act,  of  sufficient  value  to  secure  such  advance,  whereby 
ehe  plaintiff  was  damaged,  &c. 

November, 

3857,  Parker,  who  was  the  lessee  of  the  premises  in  ques- 
ilqn,  being  then  under  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  a 
iinsoner  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Prison,  made  applicat.ons 
ora  loan  of  2,ouof.  to  an  attorney  named  Marsden,  who, 
tctiug  conjointly  with  an  attorney’s  clerk  named  Brady, 
1.  friend  qi  the  plaintiff,  undertook  to  find  the  money, 
iihe  planitiQ  having  that  sum  for  investment,  tw'o  of  the 
licfendants,  Messrs.  Dickson  & Davenport,  who  carry  on 
imsmess  as  surveyors,  valuers,  &c.,  in  Bucklersbury, 
:yere  employed  by  Marsden  and  Brady  to  survey  the  pre. 
laises,  plant,  machinery.  &c.,  and  state  their  opinion 
ivheiher  Parker's  interest  thereiu  (the  lease  had  at  the 
tt^me  only  two  years  and  a halt  to  run,  hut  it  was  repre- 
ii.iitcd  to  defendants  that  there  would  be  no  dilliculiv  in 
ococuring  its  e.xtensiou)  was  of  sufficient  value  to  cover 
iieadvauceoi  2,ii00f,  to  be  made  by  the  plaintiff.  Nothing 
ras  said  either  to  the  plaintiff  or  to  the  defendants  of  the 
i^cumstanccs  ot  Parker,  then  a prisoner,  ami  who  had 
ilready  been  tliree  or  lour  times  a bankrupt;  and  Messrs, 
uickaou  & Davenport,  undf-r  the  impression  that  Parker, 
ifho  was  represented  as  the  patentee  of  a certain  inven- 
)ton  connected  with  railway  sleepers,  was  a substantial 
rarsqn,  who  would  be  able  to  carry  on  his  business  sne- 
sisslully,  m connection  witli  Morland,  an  engineer  carrv- 
: g on  business  in  Old-street,  St.  Luke’s,  tlie  third  de- 
iindant  (to  whom  was  entrusted  the  task  of  valuing  the 
machinery),  pronounced  that  Parker’s  interest  in  thepre- 
Mises  was  sufficiently  valuable  to  warrant  the  proposed 
Uvttuce.  In  doing  so,  tliey  acted  upon  a belief  of  Parker’s 
imvency  and  ability  to  continue  his  business,  there  being 
Hath  respect  to  machinery  and  similar  property  a nm- 
urial  difference  between  the  value  as  between  outgoing 
3 id  incoming  tenant  aud  the  “ pulling  down  ” or  sale  bv 
:',iction  value. 

«Mr.  Chambers  having  addressed  the  jury  for  the  de- 
dndaiits,  proceeded  to  call  the  defendant  Davenport. 
riThe  jury,  liowever,  without  hearing  his  evidence, 
ippped  the  case,  declared  their  opinion  that  the  de- 
iiadants  in  their  valuation  had  e.xercised  all  re.-ksonable 
iHill  and  care,  and  returned  a verdict  accordingly. 


TRADES’  UNIONS  AND  STRIKES. 

A PAMPHLET  of  fifty-two  page?,  entitled, 
“Trades’  Unions  and  Strikes:  their  Philosophy 
and  Intention,”  has  been  published  by  T.  J. 
Dnnning,  secretary  to  the  London  Consolidated 
Society  of  Bookbinders.*  It  is  a partizan  pro- 
duction on  the  side  of  the  men,  ignores  some  un- 
questionable facts,  and  restates  assertions  that 
liave  been  denied.  Nevertheless  it  is  temperate 
and  reasonable  in  its  tone,  cleverly  put  together, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  all  the  respectable 
publishers  who  were  applied  to  refused  (accord- 
ing to  the  advertisement)  to  publish  it.  The 
writer  does  not  deny  that  a “ trades’  union 
may  be  so  worked  as  to  be  pernicious;”  what 
ho  urges,  is  that  such  is  not  its  natural  and 
proper  use.  He  contends,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  occurred,  that  the  state  of  employer 
and  employed  is  for  the  most  part  that  of  amity. 
“Under  no  other  circumstances,”  says  he,  “could 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country  have 
so  greatly  pro.opercd  and  extended.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  the  duty  of  both  to  prevent  this 
harmony  being  interrupted.  Each  should  consider 
this  state  their  true  relation,  and  consider  its 
interruption  the  greatest  of  calamites.”  This 
advice  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated. 

In  the  “ Working  Men’s  College  Magazine,”  a 
history  of  trades’  unions  aud  strikes  has  been 
commenced  by  Mr.  Bennett,  M.A.  of  Christ 
Cliurcli.  It  is  not  at  present  sufficiently  advanced 
to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  usefulness. 
The  Magazine  is  threatened  with  dissolution  for 
want  of  funds,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will 
be  averted.  It  forms  an  excellent  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  colleges,  and  appears  to 
be  exceedijigly  well  conducted. 

A committee,  dating  from  2G9,  Strand,  are 
circulating  a haudbill  urging  the  establishment  of 
Councils  uf  Conciliation  and  Ai-bitration,  After 
giving  some  instances  of  the  losses  occasioned  by 
strikes,  it  says, — 

" The  moderation  of  demands,  the  justice  and  equity  of 
a cause,  will  always  command  respect  and  sympathy,  ami 
the  frie:icJly  advice  of  the  press  a:id  the  public,  moie  par- 
ticularly when  the  proceedings  du  not  interfere  with  public 
right  or  public  policy. 

We  therefore  appeal  to  all  to  give  their  earnest  support 
to  establish  a legal  tribunal,  believing  as  we  do  that  great 
public  advantage  would  be  derived  therefrom,  that  nume- 
rous causes  of  dispute  arise  from  the  want  of  confidence 
and  sympathy  between  masters  and  men;  and  that  the 
separation  of  feeling  might  be  changed  into  a much 
kinder  seutimeut  by  a more  intimate  acquaintance  of  each 
others’  views. 

We  leave  it  with  you  to  decide,  whether  reason  is  better 
than  force;  conciliation  and  arbitration  better  than 
strikes;  peace  aud  plenty  better  than  strife  and  starva- 
tion. 

We  therefore  most  urgently  request  that  each  society 
will  without  delay  pelithm  the  Hnu'e  of  Commons  to  pass 
a bill  to  enable  musters  and  operatives  to  tstablish  equita- 
ble councils  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.” 


( Chester  Architectural  Society.  — The 
iionthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
juonday  evening  last.  The  Rev.  T.  N.  Ilutebin- 
1 n read  a paper  on  “ Gothic  Windows  aud 
iiiindow  Tracery,”  after  which  a conversation 
lo  lowed. 


guolis 

A Practical  Treatise  on  Seicerage  ayid  Drainage. 

By  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  A.R.I.B.A.,  itc.  London: 

Printed  for  the  author  (3,  Verulam-buildings, 

Gray’s-iiin).  1859. 

This  treatise  has  been  specially  written  for  the 
use  of  members  of  vestries,  district  boards  of 
works,  and  local  boards  of  health,  and  is  intended 
to  initiate  them  into  the  leading  principles  that 
should  regulate  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of 
towns  and  buildings,  and  the  forms,  sizes,  and 
best  means  of  constructing  the  sewers  and  drains 
designed  to  effect  that  purpose.  The  book  is 
illustrated  by  explanatory  plates.  It  seems  to  be 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  in  view.  The  author 
disclaims  any  attempt  to  introduce  novel  theories 
or  views. 

With  reference  to  the  utilization  of  town 
sewage,  a few  of  bis  observations  on  which,  we 
may  quote,  the  author  remarks, — 

“ Jt  must  be  atlmitted  to  be  a subject  of  deep  regret, 
that  after  all  the  care  aud  trouble  bestowed  in  arra:iging 
a system  of  drainage  whereby  the  removal  ami  collection 
of  feculent  matter  may  be  most  satisfactorily  effected,  we 
liave  not  discovered  the  raea:is,  up  to  the  present  time,  of 
enqiloying  the  result  of  our  labours  to  proQtabie  account. 

It  is  almost  incredible,  that  at  a time  when  the  means 
of  restoring  fertility  to  the  exhau-ted  soil  are  sought  in  all 
the  kingdoms  of  nature,  aud  by  the  help  of  all  the  .sciences 
which  minister  to  the  wants  of  inau  on  earth,  an  immense 
mass  of  fructifying  material,  lying,  so  to  speak,  at  our 
dnqrs,  should  be  ca,-t  into  the  sea  and  wasted.  The 
Chinese raaiiitain,  that  in  this  particular  their  civilization 
is  not  much  older  than  ours,  but  ofa  higher  quality ,-  aud 
they  listen  with  contempt  to  the  methods  to  which  we 
resort  to  rid  ourselves  by  pouring  into  the  ocean  as  a 
nuisance  what  they  most  carefully  collect  aud  preserve, 
and  regard  as  positive  wealth.  Aud,  indeed,  town 
sewage,  if  rightly  treated  by  chemistry,  contains  matters 
which  may  be  turned  -nto  veritable  gold,  and  constitutes, 
in  fact,  a perfect  mine  of  wealth.” 

Science,  he  thinks,  caonot  fail  to  solve  this 


most  important  problem,  so  that  at  no  distant 
day  poison  shall  be  transmuted  into  food,  malaria 
into  health,  stench  into  fragrance,  and  the  most 
loathsome  substances  into  the  freshest  flowers  and 
most  delicious  fruits.  He  is  of  opiuiou  that  “the 
utilization  of  the  sewage  of  a town  will  be  best 
effected,  as  far  as  the  non-production  of  nuisance 
is  concerned,  by  the  process  of  precipitation  at 
the  outlet,  and  it  remains  for  our  chemists  to  dis- 
cover the  means  whereby  this  great  desideratum 
may  be  most  effectu'ally  and  profitably  accom- 
plished.” 

The  recommendation  of  the  use  of  perchloride 
of  iron,  as  distinguished  from  all  other  modes  of 
defecation  or  deodorization  in  the  report  of  Drs. 
Hofman  and  Franiclaud,  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  is,  he  rightly  thinks,  a step  ia 
advance  towards  the  solution  of  the  chemical 
problem.” 

VARIORUM. 

In  “Observations  on  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  of  the  Refuge  Harbours  Enquiry,” 
the  author  “ G.  Beauclerc,  esq.,”  speaks  of  the 
said  commissioners  as  “illogical,”  “unthinking 
detitTctors,”  “influenced  by  personal  motives,” 
and  “perpetrators  of  a 40-horse  power  job,” 
because  of  the  way  in  which  they  treat  the  claims 
of  Ardglass  Bay.  The  writer  may  be  very  right 
in  bis  views,  but  he  does  not  advocate  them  with 

either  good  temper  or  good  grammar. lu  “ A 

Letter  ” to  Lord  Palmerston  “ on  Stoppages 
from  the  Wages  of  the  Framework-Knitters,”  by 
Mr.  T.  Winters  (Truman,  Nottingham,  publisher), 
the  writer  reurges  a grievous  and  but  too  true 
cause  of  complaint  against  the  abominable  frame- 
rent  system,  by  means  of  which  the  poor  frame- 
work-knitters of  Nottingham,  Leicester,  &c.,  are 
ground  to  the  dust  by  unconscionable  master 
frame-proprietors,  — a complaint,  many  of  our 
readers  may  remember,  as  to  which  we  have  more 
than  once  allowed  writers  on  the  subject  aud 
correspondents  of  the  Builder  interested  in  these 
hard-used  operatives,  the  use  of  our  columns,  in 
aid  of  their  endeavours  to  excite  the  attention  of 
the  public  and  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Winters  has 
our  best  wishes  for  the  succe.ss  of  his  “ Plea  for 
Parliament,”  as  he  calls  bis  little  tract  or  letter  on 

this  subject. “The  Friend  of  the  People”  is  a 

weekly  journal  of  Social  Science,  which  deals 
sensibly  with  the  numerous  subjects  included  In 
that  term.  If  wide  circulation,  however,  he 
desired  for  it,  it  must  be  made  a little  more  lively 


* At  5,  Rucquet-court,  Fleet-street. 


ISiscfllaiua. 

Chatha^i. — -Great  activity  prevails  in  the  dock- 
yard among  the  contractors  and  others  employed 
on  the  several  works  in  progress  for  enlarging  and 
improving  that  establishment.  In  addition  to  the 
works  completed  and  those  in  progress,  the 
Admiralty  have  decided  on  an  extension  aud  im- 
provement of  the  dockyard  by  means  of  convict 
1 ibour.  The  improvements  contemplated  will  in- 
volve an  outlay  of  160,000/.,  a portion  of  which 
has  been  already  expended,  leaving  127,000/.  as 
still  required  to  complete  the  works.  The  total 
estimated  amount  required  for  the  works  to  be 
performed  at  this  dockyard  for  the  ensuing  year 
is  nearly  30,000/. 

Iron  Minium. — Lead  minium,  or  red-lead,  has 
been  considered  till  now,  in  England,  as  the  best 
opaque  colour  to  cover  wood  and  metals.  Doubts, 
however,  have  arisen  as  to  its  solidity  and  power 
of  preserving  iron  vessels  from  oxidation.  Steam 
navigation  companies  have  had  their  attention 
attracted  by  the  injuries  caused  on  their  steam- 
vessels  painted  with  red-lead,  after  one  single 
voyage  to  the  East  Indies.  Engineers  and  chemists 
have  observed  blisters  on  the  minium  cover,  and 
the  iron  hull  brought  to  light.  They  have  ascribed 
this  awkward  effect  to  the  superposition  of  the 
lead  colour  on  the  iron,  and  supposed  the  injury 
to  be  unavoidable  as  long  as  there  would  be  auy 
lead  in  the  colour.  An  invention,  however,  has 
been  made  in  Belgium,  called  iron  minium,  which 
penetrates  the  objects  painted  with  it,  gives 
them,  it  is  said,  an  indestructible  varnish,  aud 
eflectually  prevents  them  from  oxidizing.  This 
iron  minium  is  used  on  the  Continent,  by  Belgiaa 
aud  several  other  railway  companies,  by  ship- 
builders at  Autwerp  and  elsewhere,  by  military 
and  civil  engineers;  and  the  engineers  of  the 
Dutch  War  Office  are  said  to  have  declared  that 
the  painting  with  iron  minium  costs  only  a fourth 
part  of  the  painting  with  oxide  of  lead.  The 
basis  of  the  newly-discovered  colour  is  peroxide  of 
iron : it  contains  no  acid  at  all,  and  is  regarded 
as  a cheap  and  good  paint  for  bridges,  railings, 
fronts  of  houses,  hulls  of  vessels,  &c. 
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A Hint  to  BriLOEKS. — A correspondent  ex- 
presses regret,  and  witt  some  reason,  that,  in 
constructing  Louses  for  the  working  classes,  the 
juvenile  portion  of  the  family  are  not  properly 
provided  for  In  one  of  the  offices. 

A CORPOEATION  IN  A Tlx. — The  Corporation  of 
Gravesend  having  mortgaged  the  whole  of  its 
property  to  Mr.  Wells  for  the  sum  of  12,721/., 
notice  has  been  given  that  the  mortgage  will  he 
foreclosed  on  the  20t!i  March  next.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  corporation  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed ; and  the  town  clerk  slated  that  there  were 
no  means  of  obtaining  the  required  sum.  Tlie 
Town-hall  and  the  whole  of  the  corporation 
estates  will  therefore  become  the  property  of 
Mr.  Wells  on  the  day  named. 

Useless  Redcctions. — Unless  the  pruning- 
knife  can  be  applied,  not  merely  to  a year’s  esti- 
mates for  our  larger  public  expenditure,  but  uidess 
an  economical  administration  for  tbo  future  can  be 
secured,  you  do  nothing  to  the  purpose.  We  built 
floating  batteries  at  the  beginning  of  the  Russian 
war,  then  we  built  gunboats  at  the  end  of  it.  After 
that,  last  year,  we  gave  all  our  energies  to  building 
groat  ships,  and  gunboats  were  pooh-poohed! 
This  year  steam-rams  are  to  be  constructed;  and, 
with  a fleet  of  70,000  men,  we  are  subsidizing  a 
naval  reserve  besides.  All  the  while  our  adminis- 
tration is  a hy-word!  Sir  13.  Walker  is  still 
allowed  the  privilege  of  spending  millions  with 
less  control  than  is  thought  necessary  where  a 
few  hundreds  have  to  be  applied  in  any  other 
department. — The  Ticcadilly  Payers,  Ko.  1.  (A 
good  idea.) 

The  Timber  Trade  at  Leeds. — A meeting  of 
timber  merchants  was  held  at  the  White  Horse 
Hotel,  Leeds,  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  11.  Harrison,  of 
Leeds,  In  the  chair,  and  the  following  resolutions  ' 
were  unanimously  agreed  to:  — “1.  That  this 
meeting,  while  it  approves  of  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  duties  on  foreign  timber  and  deals,  as 
announced  in  the  budget  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  yet  deems  it  but  an  act  of  simple 
justice  to  the  inland  timber  merchants,  who  have, 
as  usual  at  this  period  of  the  year,  just  laid  in 
large  stocks  for  the  spring  trade,  that  a drawback 
should  he  allowed  by  government  on  their  duty- 
p.aid  timber  and  deals.  2.  Tliat  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  an  Interview  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  in  order 
to  place  before  him  the  anomalous  position  of  the 
inland  timber  merchants,  and  to  point  out  the 
great  loss  to  which  they  will  be  subjected  should 
the  proposed  reduction  bo  mad:' regardless  of  their 
interests.  3.  That  it  is  desirable  there  should  be 
a meeting  of  the  iul.ind  timber  inerc-hunts  in 
London,  and  that  invitations,  therefore,  be  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  merchants  of  other  inland 
towns,  to  send  representatives  to  meet  at  Feiulall’s 
Hotel,  New  Palace-yard.  Westminster,  on  Satur- 
day next,  the  18th  Inst.,  at  twelve  o’clock  at  noon, 
to  determine  upon  further  proceedings.”  Other 
resolutions  were  also  adopted  to  further  the  wishes 
of  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  llliiig- 
worth  were  appointed  as  a deputation  from  Leeds 
to  attend  the  proposed  general  meeting  of  the 
trade  in  London. 

Inauguration  of  Stefuenson  IMemoeial. 

The  School  and  Institute  buildings  on  the  site  of 
the  cottage  at  Willington-quay,  where  George 
Stephenson  resided,  and  where  his  son  Robert  was 
born,  has  been  inaugurated.  Hr.  Bruce,  of  New- 
castle, opened  the  proceedings,  and  Lord  Kavens- 
worth  delivered  an  address.  The  corporiition  of 
Newcastle  granted  the  plot  of  ground  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  the  schools.  The  building,  with 
its  appurtenances,  occupies  about  a quarter  of  an 
acre.  The  erection  is  from  architectural  designs 
by  Mr.  A.  Dunn,  the  contractors  being  Messrs. 
Gibson  and  Stewart.  It  embraces  tliree  separate 
school-houses ; a boys’  school,  capable  of  containing 
150;  a girls’ and  an  infant  school,  each  adapted 
for  about  100  children.  A dwelling  for  the  master 
and  mistress  is  attached,  besides  a reading-room 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood?  The 
style  of  the  building  is  Gothic.  It  is  of  brick,  with 
stone  facings.  The  girls’  school  has  been  used  as 
such  for  some  time,  and  the  boys’  .school  has  just 
been  opened.  The  old  Mechanics’  Institute  of  the 
village  will  resume  its  operations  in  the  hall 
assigned  to  it ; the  hooks  and  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  Institute  being  handed  over  to  the 
toustees  of  the  new  building  for  that  purpose. 
Once  more  we  must  express  our  regret  that  the 
cottage  of  the  Stephensons  was  pulled  down,  in 
contradiction  to  the  assertion  made  to  us  at  the 
tune;  and  we  scarcely  think  there  was  much 
delicacy  of  feeling  in  consulting  the  late  Mr. 
Kobert  Stephenson  on  the  subject,  or  in  thrustliiff 
forward  his  opinion  in  favour  of  its  demolition  as 
a ground  for  sweeping  it  away. 


Gas. — The  town  council  of  Ross  have  resolved 
to  reduce  tlie  price  of  the  gas  supplied  by  their 
gas  committee  to  the  inhabitants,  from  8s.  to 
6s.  Gd.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  and  to  charge  the 
public  lamps  to  the  rates  at  2/.  each  per  annum. 

The  Leeds  old  and  new  gas  companies  have 

resolved  to  lower  the  price  of  their  gas  from 

•Is.  GJ.  to  4s.,  subject  to  the  usual  discounts. 

The  gas  company  of  Marsden,  near  Huddersfleld, 
have  declared  a dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  for  the 
last  year. 

Discovert  of  Roman  Remains  in  Wilts. — 
.An  interesting  discovery  of  Roman  buiUling.s  has 
just  been  made,  it  .appears,  in  the  parish  of  North 
W^-axall,  Wilts.  The  workmen  have  already 
cleaved  the  foundation  walls  of  one  entire  building, 
mea.'jnving  about  130  feet  by  36  feet,  and  contain- 
ing more  than  sixteen  sopar-ate  rooms,  or  courts, 
and  traced  out  several  other  walls  extending  over 
an  area  of  two  or  three  acres.  Among  other 
articles  met  with,  were  numerous  iron  cramps,  a 
large  iron  key  with  complicated  wards,  several 
iron  chisels,  bronze  stylo,  coins,  Ac.  Mr.  I’oulett 
Scrope  is  supcrintendhig  the  excavations.  North 
Wraxall  is  on  the  “Fosseway,”  or  “Aeinan  Street,” 
between  Bath  and  Cirencester. 

Henry  IV.  and  nis  Drainage  Scheme. — In 
the  year  1509  Henry  IV.  published  an  edict 
enforcing  the  draining  of  marshes  throughout 
Franco,  and  it  was  mainly  instrumental  in  causing 
the  “ yrancls  dcsscchemenis  de  mnrais  pendant  plus 
d'xin  siecleP  On  this  is  based  the  now  project  of 
drainage  hi  Franco, submitted  to  the  Emperor  a few 
days  ago  by  the  Ministers  of  Public  Works,  of  the 
Interior,  and  of  Finance.  The  total  marshes  to 
be  drained  is  185,460  hectares,  of  which  5,061 
belong  tci  the  state,  53,383  to  communes,  and 
122,015  to  private  persons.  The  landes  and  un- 
cultivated grounds  belonging  to  communes  are 
2,706,672  hectares.  All  the  reclainiablo  ground 
is  to  be  valued  by  a state  decree,  and  the  works 
are  to  he  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munes. If  the  latter  have  not  the  means,  or  are 
unwilling  to  carry  out  the  designs,  the  Govern- 
Dicut  will  cause  the  works  to  be  done,  and  look 
for  reimbursement  with  Interest.  In  cases  where 
the  comuimies  arc  unable  to  clTect  the  rciinbiuse- 
ment,  they  "ill  be  exonerated  from  any  claims 
from  the  crown  on  ceding  to  the  state  one-half  of 
such  laud  reclaimed.  Ten  million  francs  are  pro- 
posed to  be  advanced  by  Government  for  the 
present. 

Zeiodelite. — Such  is  the  name  which  has  been 
given  to  a new  composition  wliich  has  recently 
been  patented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Simon,  of  Paris,  and 
intended  as  a substitute  for  lead.  According  to 
the  Mining  Journal,  he  mixes,  with  about  10  lbs. 
of  sulphur,  42  lbs.  of  broken  jars  or  glass  finely 
pulverised ; he  exposes  the  mixture  to  a gentle 
heat,  which  melts  the  sulphur,  and  then  stirs  the 
mass  until  it  becomes  thoroughly  homogeneous, 
when  he  inns  it  into  snitablo  moulds,  and  allows 
it  to  cool.  This  preparation  is  proof  against 
acids  in  general.  To  unite  it  in  slabs  no  solder  is 
required  ; a portion  of  the  molten  zeiodelite  being 
run  ill  between  the  slabs  placed  1 inch  ap-.irt, 
when  the  heat  being  200°  cent,,  the  edges  of  the 
slabs  will  he  melted,  and  a uniform  surface  will  be 
obtained,  the  whole  forming  but  one  piece. 

Frightful  Accident  at  Tkames-Bank.— 
On  Saturday  afternoon,  Mr.  Bedford,  the  coroner 
for  Westminster,  held  a lengthened  inquiry  at  the 
King  William  the  Fourth  Tavern,  Thames-bank, 
into  the  death  of  Oliver  William  Thompson,  aged 
twenty-three  years,  who  lost  his  life  by  the  fall  of 
an  iron  platform  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Simp- 
son, engineers,  Thames-bank,  on  Tuesday  before 
last.  The  platform  was  about  40  feet  long  and 
10  feet  high.  It  was  constructed  to  hold  coke 
for  feeding  the  furnaces,  and  there  were  about  48 
tons  upon  it.  The  construction  was  of  iron,  and 
was  supported  by  iron  girders,  21  feet  long  by 
12  inches  deep.  These  girders  were  imbedded 
in  the  wall,  and  the  distance  between  the  bear- 
ings was  18  feet  6 inches.  While  a mimber  of 
men  were  at  work  underneath  and  about  the  place 
the  greater  portion  of  it  came  down,  completely 
burying  the  deceased  and  others  who  were  at  work 
under  the  stage.  An  examination  of  the  broken 
girders  showed  that  in  one  of  them  there  was  a 
flaw,  consisting  of  dross  or  scum,  In  the  middle  of 
the  iron  of  one  of  the  girders.  The  stage  was 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  holding  100  tons,  but 
70  or  80  were  the  most  ever  placed  upon  it.  The 
jury  returned  a verdict  of  accidental  death,  from 
the  breaking  of  the  scaffold.  In  answer  to  a juror, 
the  court  was  informed  that  the  Messrs.  Simpson 
had  done  everything  for  the  family  of  the  deceased 
two  members  of  which  were  in  the  employ  of  the 


Highest  Tide  foe  .a  Centuey.— M.  Babinet, 
the  successor  of  Arago,  says,  in  the  Journal  des 
Debafs,  that  there  will  be  the  highest  tide  on  the 
8th  of  March  next  that  there  has  been  in  Europe 
for  a century.  Let  those  who  are  concerned  look 
out. 


TELIDERS 

For  building  new  offices  at  2g,  Fleet-street,  tor  the 
directors  of  the  Promoter  Life  Assurance  Company.  Mr. 
William  G.  Bartleet,  architect.  Quantities  prepared  by 
Mr.  D.  Camphell : — 

Lee  & Son s£i,\'>7  0 0 

MansQelil  3,5/5  0 t) 

Ashby  & Son 3,540  o 0 

Rider  3, .535  0 0 

Piper  & Son 3,49P  0 0 

Macey 3,235  0 a 

J.  Wilson  (accepted) 3, -265  0 0 


For  National  Orphan  House,  Ham  Common,  Surrey. 
Quantities  supplied.  Messrs.  Waring  & Blake,  archi- 
tects 

I.ucas,  Brcithers jfS.lSS  0 0 

Turner  Sons 4.799  U h 

Holland 4,734  0 o 

Hisaock 4,46y  0 0 

Gammon  4,429  0 0 


For  a villa  residence,  Atherstone.  Tlie  contr.act  for 
these  works  has  been  let  to  Messrs.  George  J.  & Joim 
Fox,  for  tlie  sum  of  2,90i'f.  sniiject  to  a reasonable  reduc- 
tion on  the  limber,  in  case  the  duty  should  be  i-educed. 
Mr.  Robert  Jennings  is  tbc  architect.  The  following 


tenders  were  received  ; — 

Pooley j£3.6oo  0 0 

Harldon  & Merideth  3, mo  0 (i 

.Spencer 2,978  i»  0 

Harrolus 2, 390  0 0 

Potter 2,837  0 o 


For  new  schools,  Holy  Trinity  dUtrict,  Burton-on-Trent 
Mr.  George  Edmund  Street,  architect; — 


Wileman it'3,074  7 0 

Rowley  2.96i  0 0 

Pooley 2,470  0 0 

Eowe  2,250  0 u 

Broadbent 2,242  0 0 

Lilley  & Elliott 2,117  0 6 

Thompson  & Fryer  (accepted). . 1,9*0  0 0 


For  new  warehouse.  Alien-street,  Clerkenwcll.  for 
Mes.srs.  Frost.  Quantities  not  supplied.  Mr.  W.  P. 
Grifllih,  architect: — 

Brass  ^'1,371)  0 0 

Ebbage  1,274  4 fl 

Fowler  1,217  0 0 

Elston 1,238  0 u 

Hunt  1,237  0 0 

Brake  (accepted) 1,212  0 0 


For  new  Warehouse  in  Windsor-street,  Bisliopsgate- 
street,  City.  Messrs.  Finch  HiU  & Paraire,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied ; — 

Myers ii’l.SSS  0 0 

Cohen 1,515  0 0 

Holland l,4iio  0 0 

Hill 1,383  0 0 

Piper  & Sons 1,345  0 0 

Turrer  and  Sons 1,319  0 0 

King 1,299  0 0 

Patrick  & Son 1,271  0 0 

Brass  1,233  0 0 

Elston  1,192  0 0 


For  rectory  hou.se,  Orwell,  Cambridgeshire. 

First  Tenders  : — ■ 

Quinsce  & Attack,  Cambridge  jfl.'US  0 0 

Gray  & Son,  Cambridge  1,295  0 0 

Second  Tenders,  after  the  foregoing  were  opened  and  the 
amounts  known  I — 

Gimson,  Royston jfl.sdo  0 0 

Wildman,  St.  Neots  I,l6i)  0 0 

Third  Tenders  after  a deduction  of  work  to  the  value  of 
"Of.  was  made! — 

French,  Melbourne 1,338  0 0 

Wildman,  St.  Neots  1,235  10  0 

Gray  & Son,  Cambridge  1,225  0 U 

Quinsce  & Attack,  Cambridge, 

(accepted) i,igo  0 0 


For  new’  infant  school  and  teacher’s  residence,  St. 
Mary’s  district,  St.  Maryleboae.  Mr.  Bales,  architect : — 

I’Anson .*'1,044  0 u 

Morris  & Phillips 998  0 0 

Keyes  & Head 993  0 0 

Longniirc  & Barge 977  0 u 

Wdliara  Carr 870  0 l> 


For  plumber’s  work  of  two  houses  at  Spring  Grove, 
Isleworth : — 

Thombnry  Houses.  Mr.  Tufneli’s. 

Lovegrove  . . /£'220  0 0 100  0 0 

Bacon 168  2 2 — 

Oliver lol  0 0 85  0 0 

Howell 150  0 0 74  0 0 

Roland 135  lo  0 75  10  0 

Cunis  134  2 4 (18  J.3  10 

Eastham 126  10  0 63  6 9 

Crupper  ....  126  0 0 "-J  13  0 

Goodson....  118  9 5 69  9 10 

Mason’s  work,  same  houses: — 

Late 213  10  0 84  15  0 

Webber  179  0 0 56  10  0 

Beaver 169  0 0 59  0 0 

Mitchel IGO  0 0 53  0 0 

Keley  155  0 0 53  0 « 

Doi'cy  153  0 0 53  0 0 


For  alterations  & additions  to  Holly  Lodge,  Richmond. 
Mr.  William  G.  Bartleet,  architect : — 

IVufokl 6ao  10  0 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood  (accepted) 550  u 0 
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VOL.  XVIII._No.  891. 


Incentives  to  Studij  in 
London. 


T ]\I  E waSj 
when  our 
country  cou- 
sins, reach- 
ing London 
by  tedious 
stagesofsorae 
days’  dura- 
tion, consi- 
sidered  them- 
selves recom- 
pensed for 
their  fatigue 
by  a sight  of 
the  lions  and 
other  wild 
beasts  then 
kept  in  the 
Tower.  Se- 
venty years 
ago  there  was 
not  a very 
marked  im- 


provement in  the  class  of  cntertaiinent  pro- 
\’ided  for  their  edification.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds was  president  of  the  infant  Royal 
Academy  ; the  British  Museum  was  located  in 
. a nobleman’s  deserted  house,  and  so  little 
visited  that,  as  the  books  show,  in  a whole 
. nionth  tliere  were  sometimes  but  five  readers 
i m the  lilirary ; Miss  Burney,  penning  her 
^ sketches  of  London  life,  as  seen  from  that 
( central  rendezvous  of  wits,  her  father’s  house, 
i ill  St.  Martin’s-lane,  makes  her  country-bred 
1 heroine,  Evelina,  visit  Ranclagh,  as  the  most 
r.  absorbing  of  metropolitan  attractions.  But  in 
t these  days  our  country  cousins  are  better  pro- 
V vided  for.  TJiey  may  now  speed  up  to  town, 
s stageless,  with  steam  steeds,  and  find  intel- 
1 lectual  feasts  of  the  highest  order  spread  for 
t them  in  every  direction.  On  all  sides  they 
1 may  see  around  them  incentives  to  greatness, 

' which  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  an  effect 
I npon  every  mind,  however  unimpressionable, 
j Evelina  could  now  visit  educational  collections 
i from  which  she  might  return,  if  she  had  eyes 
t to  see  with,  and  cars  to  hear  with,  a beautiful 
I blue-stocking.  At  two  extreme  points  of  the 
I metropolis  two  magnificent  establishments  have 
a arisen  within  the  last  half-dozen  years,  vying 
' with  each  other  in  the  vitality  of  their  efforts 
.1  at  industrial  and  art  teaching — the  Crystal 
I Palace  and  the  “ South  Kensington  ” Museum, 
b both  marvels  oui*  ancestors  would  have  been 
a accounted  mad  or  dreaming  to  mention. 

^ Within  little  more  than  the  same  space  of 
t time,  Montagu  House  has  been  razed  to  the 
g ^oiuid,  and  the  present  noble  and  substantial 
J Museum  buUt  on  its  site  ; the  National 
t Gallery  has  been  removed  from  Pall-mall  to 
J V Geological  Museum 

0 built;  and  similar  improvements  made  to 
p public  property  of  an  educational  description 
n in  numerous  other  instances.  The  new  readiu"- 
t room  at  the  British  Museum  contains  twenty- 
n five  miles  of  book-shelves  and  upwards  of  half 
a a million  books,  whose  number  annually  in- 
ei  creases  to  an  extent  of  20,000. 

No  eye  can  look  with  apathy  upon  the  price- 

If  less  literary  treasures  carefully  preserved  in  this 
Ji  library.  In  one  case  is  a half-finished  sonnet  to  a , 

1 lady,  written  in  Italian,  by  Michelangelo,  on 
tl  the  reverse  of  a rough  chalk  sketch  of  a man’s 
ft  face  and  leg  ; in  another,  an  order  from  Peter 
f!  the  Great  to  his  shipbuilder  in  St.  Petersburg, 
t(  to  put  the  ship.  La  I'crme,  in  the  same  order  and 
u repair  as  that  in  which  it  arrived  from  England, 
s]  eln  another  case,  among  the  avenues  of  table 
ai  and  screens  .spread  out  with  missals  and  auto- 
gi  graphs  of  the  first  interest,  is  a letter  from 
LLady  Jane  Grey,  calling  on  the  Marquis  of 
N Northampton  for  his  assistance  in  the  defence 


of  her  title  against  the  “fayned  and  untrewe 
clayme  of  the  Lady  Marye,  bastard  daughter 
to  our  great  imcle  Henry  th’  eight,  of  famous 
memorye,"  signed,  “Jane  the  Queue.”  And 
not  far  from  tins  is  the  small  manual  of 
prayers,  margined  with  her  handwriting,  the 
poor  lady  used  on  the  scaftbld.  King  George  II. 
gave  to  the  Museum  all  the  old  royal  libraries 
accumulated  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
Among  these  regal  relics  is  a duodecimo 
volume,  whose  silken  cover  is  embroidered 
with  silver,  in  the  handwriting  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, when  princess.  It  consists  of  a riansla- 
tion  of  English  prayers  or  meditations,  com- 
posed by  Queen  Katharine  Parr,  into  Latin, 
French,  and  Italian,  with  a dedication  to  the 
king,  her  father,  to  whom  it  was  presented. 
There  is  also  a crimson  book,  with  gold  clasps 
and  corner  pieces,  entirely  written  by  King 
James  I.  for  the  instruction  of  his  son,  Prince 
Henry ; and  a quarto  volume  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Charles  I.,  when  j^rince,  consisting 
of  a selection  of  passages  from  the  Latin  poets, 
presented  to  his  royal  father,  to  show  his  pro- 
gress in  his  studies.  This  old  regal  treasure  is 
rife  with  glimpses  of  court  occupation  300 
years  ago.  In  a book  of  Hours,  preserving  the 
autograph  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Henry  VIll.  and  Queen  Catharine  of 
Aragon,  is  contained  a prayer  translated  from 
the  Latin  by  the  Princess  Mary,  when  only 
eleven  years  of  age.  With  these  tangible  bits 
of  history  before  Ins  eyes,  who  would  not  be  an 
historian?  Nor  can  the  enthusiam  of  the 
visitor  be  unmoved  when  he  finds  himself 
before  the  original  Book  of  Indentures  made 
between  Henry  VII.  and  John  Islippe,  Abbot 
of,  Westminster,  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Kings  Chainbry  in  the  Abbey,  enhanced  in 
interest  as  it  is  with  the  enamelling  on  its 
crimson  velvet  cover  ; or  before  the  famous 
Durham  Book,  cast  out  of  the  Seasoii,  after 
shipwreck,  uninjured,  “ through  the  miraculous 
agency  of  St.  Cuthbert or  before  the  Psalter 
of  the  Nuns  of  St.  Clare,  whose  slender  figures 
wrought  the  intricate  needlework  on  the  cover; 
or  before  the  Psalter  of  Melisenda,  wife  of  the 
Comte  D’ Anjou,  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  a cover 
of  carved  ivory,  set  with  torquoises.  All  these 
things  address  themselves  to  the  students  of 
the  past,  as  do  the  contents  of  the  Roman, 
Anglo-Roman,  Gimco-Eoinan,  Lycian,  and  As- 
syrian galleries  under  the  same  roof.  View  the 
veritable  fragments  from  ancient  Greece,  cary- 
atides, columns,  friezes,  architraves,  cornices, 
and  coffers  ! Think  of  the  sun-baked  bas- 
reliefs  from  the  overthrown  cities  of  Assyria, 
representing  bull  hunts,  lion  hunts,  sieges — 
showing  architectural  effects— serrated  para- 
pets and  arched  gateways,  capitulations,  the 
triumphal  returns  from  battles,— kings,  soldiers, 
priests,  musicians,  horses,  and  grooms  ; bronze 
bowls,  ornaments,  weapons,  vases,  ivory  car- 
vings, fragments  of  beautifully  coloured  glass, 
and,  more  curious  still,  the  two  odd  eyes 
intended  for  statues,  one  of  which  has  an  iris 
as  deeply  blue  as  an  Assyrian  pool.  Then 
contemplate  the  sand-hidden  remains  of  Egyp- 
tian magnificence,  the  sculptimes,  the  obelisks, 
sarcophagi,  and  paintings  ; the  ebony  chairs  in- 
laid with  ivory,  the  lamps,  the  bronze  mirrors, 
the  vessels  in  alabaster,'scrpentine,  glazed  stea- 
tite, porcelain,  glass,  and  terra  cotta  ; the  tools, 
musical  instruments,  and  writing  implements, 
till  you  can  trace  the  manners  and  customs  of 
an  ancient  Egyptian  to  the  dread  day  when  lie 
was  made  a bugle-decked  mummy. 

The  South  Kensington  collections  may  be 
more  especially  considered  Young  England’s 
Museum,  There  are  arranged  educational  ap- 
paratus of  every  description,  from  the  approved 
forms  on  which  scholars  should  sit,  to  the 
well-chosen  books  and  maps  from  which 
they  should  learn;  so  that  any  country  clergy- 
man coming  to  town  for,  perhaps,  a rare 
holiday,  may  take  home  to  his  village  school 
information  he  could  scarcely  have  hoped 
otherwise  to  acquire.  This  boon  is  so  new, 
that  we  are  not  able  to  estimate  the  incal- 
culable effect  it  is  certain  to  produce  upon  the 
educational  developments  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration. The  horn-book,  already  a thing  “ not 
generally  known”  (vide  Mr.  Tinibs),  will,  by  its 
influence,  be  looked  back  upon  as  a leaf  from 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  scheme  of  this  section 


of  the  collection  is  assisted  by  the  others  ; in 
the  first  degree,  perhaps,  by  the  illustrations  of 
food  and  animal  productions.  Under  this  head 
we  can  s:e  creation,  almost,  at  a glaime ; the 
cereals  and  fruits  of  every  clime,  every  thing 
that  can  be  either  eaten  or  worn,  furs,  feathers, 
woollens,  silk  in  every  form,  in  cocoons,  wound, 
dyed,  and  woven ; in  fine,  everything  the  in- 
genuity and  enterprise  of  man  could  collect 
is  here  displayed.  These,  however,  and  the 
architectural  illustrations  and  materials  have 
been  too  often  mentioned  in  these  pages  to 
require  now  more  than  enumeration,  to  show  the 
immense  educational  advantages  the  Future  will 
enjoy  over  the  Past.  There  is  scarcely  an  object 
of  note  on  the  Continent  that  cannot  be  seen 
now  nearly  as  well  in  London,  either  by  fac- 
simile, model,  or  photograph.  The  decorations  of 
Raffaelle’s  Loggia  in  the  Vatican  are  faithfully 
represented  in  the  Kensington  Museum.  Casts 
of  the  finest  statues  in  Rome  are  there,  too  ; 
bits  of  mosaic,  cameos, — in  short,  the  par- 
ticular individuality  of  Rome  is  now  within  a 
fourpenny  ride  of  the  Bank.  No  passports  re- 
quired ; no  sea  voyage.  Open  free  of  charge 
on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Saturdays  ! And 
then  the  glorious  old  furniture  ! What  art- 
workman,  countryman  or  Londoner,  could  view 
the  rich  carvings  of  the  cabinets,  the  jewelling 
of  the  reliquaries,  the  paintings  on  porcelain, 
the  enamelling,  engraving,  or  other  art-work, 
iinmoved  by  a determination  to  go  and  do 
likewise  ? Let  him  but  spend  a couple  of 
hours  under  the  influence  of  the  feelings  con- 
jured up  by  these  master-jiieces,  and  he  must 
be  conscious  of  an  inward  and  ennobled  change 
in  his  sympathies  and  aspirations. 

Of  the  Geological  Museum  we  have  already 
spoken  at  some  length  in  a former  number  : on 
its  usefulness  as  an  incentive  and  assistance  to 
the  attainment  of  scientific  greatness,  we  need 
not  again  enlarge  ; but  will  remark,  instead, 
upon  the  great  pleasure  and  varied  information 
just  now  afforded  there  by  the  lectures  of  Pro- 
fessor Owen.  Sculptors  would  do  well  to  hear 
these,  for  the  professor  boldly  points  out  con- 
ventional errors  in  the  anatomical  details  of 
their  zoological  subjects. 

Passing  on  to  Sydenham,  we  see  Streatham 
in  the  distance,  famous  as  being  the  residence 
of  the  Thrales  and  their  distinguished  guest, 
Dr.  Johnson.  Here  came  Miss  Burney,  flushed 
and  encouraged  with  the  success  of  “ Evelina,” 
which  Johnson  praised,  and  Reynolds  and 
Burke  sat  up  all  night  to  read  ; by  the  side  of 
which  the  pnpularity  of  “ Jane  Eyre  ” pales, 
and  that  of  “Adam  Berle”  appears  clouded. 

It  is  worth  while  to  read  afresh  a book  that  the 
fashionable  world  feasted  on  with  so  much 
relish,  to  note,  as  a phase  of  our  subject,  the 
great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  tlm 
quality  of  the  intellectual  food  provided  for 
the  public. 

The  contents  of  the  Palace  are  all  that  its 
magic-suggestive  name  promises.  For  pictur- 
esque effects  wo  have  fountains  and  fishpools, 
flowers  and  plants  ; for  art-teaching  purposes 
we  have  statues  mid  paintings,  with  nooks  of 
Spain,  Pompeii,  Nineveh,  and  Egypt ; for  ex- 
amples of  industrial  arts,  manufactures  from 
all  the  civilized  nations.  In  this  building  we 
can  again  take  art  from  its  cradle  in  Assyria 
or  Egypt,  and  trace,  after  its  long  sojourn  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  its  progress  through 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
to  the  Renaissance.  No  need  to  draw  upon 
the  imagination.  Here  are  casts  and  faithful 
representations  of  the  most  important  objects 
that  modern  research  has  discovered.  The 
English  artisan,  with  little  time  for  study,  and 
less  hope  of  travel,  is,  by  this  means,  made 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  races  whose 
names  were  unknown  to  lus  forefathers,  and 
familiar  with  antediluvian  monsters,  whose 
pre- Adamite  existence  was  but  faintly  shadowed 
out  in  the  griffins  and  dragons  of  romance.  The 
Crystal  Palace  has,  like  Kew  Gardens,  especial 
value  for  Londoners,  for  there  they  may  be 
sure  of  a real  holiday — a day’s  life  in  the  sweet 
country  air,  with  “ medicine  for  the  mind.” 

The  mention  of  Kew  Gardens  brings  us  to  a 
consideration  of  the  advantages  the  botanist, 
and,  stranger  still,  the  zoographer  enjoy  in 
London.  It  is  all  very  well  for  our  country 
cousins  to  VTite  of  their  moors  and  mountains, 
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and  to  tramp  thirty  miles  a day  after  spe- 
cimens, with  their  trousers  tucked  up,  and 
their  tin-ceses  slung  at  their  hacks.  Let  them 
resort  to  Kew  Gardens  as  well,  and  view  the 
luxuriant  exotics,  the  hardy  plants  of  the 
North,  the  palm-trees  of  the  East,  and  the  firs 
of  Siberia,  all  thriving  within  sight  of  each 
other,  and  they  will  find  the  instruction  tliey 
receive  equal  to  the  enjoyment. 

For  the  zoographer  and  zootomist  have  been 
gathered  together  the  matchless  collections  of 
birds,  bea.sts,  and  fishes,  in  the  Eegent’s-park. 
Visitors,  once  content  with  the  sagacious  ele- 
phant and  aged  camel,  and  aiming  at  nothing 
more  than  to  get  the  bear  up  the  pole  with 
promissory  buns,  and  see  the  lions  feed,  may 
now  study  individuals  of  nearly  every  known 
species  of  quadrupeds.  The  collection  of  birds 
has  been  increased  in  the  same  proportion  ; 
while  numerous  reptiles,  and  a house-full  of 
zoophites  have  been  newly  added. 

Another  museum  that  furnishes  incentives 
to  improvement  and  fame,  is  that  of  the 
United  Sendee  Club.  Hero  may  be  seen 
weapons  of  every  age,  clironologically  ar- 
ranged ; the  different  uniforms  of  the  Euro- 
pean armies  ; models  of  the  successive  im- 
provement in  fighting  ships,  of  harbours  ; 
plans  of  battles,  soldiers’  beds,  Chinese  junks, 
canoes,  and  other  curiosities  from  foreign  seas  ; 
and  it  is  most  especially  interesting  and  stimu- 
lating, now,  as  being  the  repository  of  the 
heart-rending  relics  of  the  Franklin  expedition. 

Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  re-direct 
attention  to  the  great  opportunities  London 
affords  for  self-culture  in  every  branch  of 
science  and  art.  People  are  sometimes  known 
to  live  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  all  their  lives, 
and  never  to  take  the  trouble  to  ascend  it.  In 
the  same  way  we  may  be  apt  to  overlook 
our  metropolitan  advantages,  if  not  occasion- 
ally remiuded  of  their  importance. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  MAIN-DRAINAGE: 

THE  DEFTFOBD  PUMPING  STATION  AND 
MACHINEET.* 

That  doubts  might  be  expressed  by  some 
authorities  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  valved-pmnps 
for  sewage,  is  8ho^ru  by  the  statements  made 
to  the  Government  Commission  of  1857,  by 
Mr.  W.  Husband,  who  superintended  the  erection 
of  the  machinery  for  drainage  of  the  Ilaerlem 
Lake,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  results  of 
experience  in  Holland,  where  the  difficulties 
would  not  seem  to  be  as  great  as  with  the 
London  sewage.  Mr.  Husband  truly  says,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  that  this  sewage  “ consists 
of  every  refuse  that  can  be  got  into  the  sewers  by 
an  immense  population ; indeed,  in  some  of  the 
city  sewers  it  is  difficult  for  a man  to  walk,  his 
legs  becoming  entangled  by  ropy-like  offal;  there 
are  also  hricks,  icood,  and  othei'  substances,” 
Mr.  Lindley,  wo  may  add,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  same  commission,  says  of  the  H:imburgh 
sewers,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  worse  than 
tboso  of  London,  that  substances  got  in,  that  it 
“ was  impossible  to  account  for,  such  as  brick- 
bats, pieces  of  granite,  stone,  Ac.,  which  were  too 
large  to  pa.«s  through  the  gratings  in  the  streets;” 
and  though  this  evidence,  with  more,  is  given  to 
show  that  heavy  substances,  or  weighing  as  much 
as  15  cwt.,  could  be  moved  even  through  a syphon- 
dip,  and  “ washed  out  by  the  force  of  the  water,”  it 
equally  poiuls  to  the  tendency  which  must  be 
apprehended,  for  valves  to  become  choked  by  any 

ropy -like  oftal,”  “wood,”  or  “other  substances.” 

^ Mr.  Husband  said  in  continuation  of  his  pre- 
vious statements : — 

“ It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  pumps  are  unsuited  for 
the  work;  wherever  there  are  valves  they  must  become 
choked ; and  tlie  pumps  would  not  be  lifting  water  hall 
the  time  : there  would  also  be  frequent  breakage.” 

By  the  pumping  machinery  for  drainage  of  the 
Haerlem  Lake,  they  were  enabled  to  pump 
500,000,000  gallons  of  water  in  twenty-four 
hours ; but,  he  says : — 

“Althouch  these  ptimps  eventually  accomplished  the 
vrork,  yet  there  was  considerable  detention,  on  account 
of  the  pump-valves  breaking,  altliougli  the  water  was 
comparatively  free  from  drilt-wood,  &c.” 

Also  that — 

water-works  great  care  is  found 
necessary  to  prevent  floating  substances  getting  into  tlie 
SriVabllS.'s”,';?  " occabiouias 

And  he — 

*'I^a8  certain  that  pumps  could  never  effectually  be 
• Concluded  from  pagepp. 


used  for  the  lifting  the  London  sewage,  on  account  of  the 
grit  which  would  be  sure  to  find  its  way  into  and  obstruct 
the  action  of  the  pumps.” 

Ho  therefore  recommended  an  entirely  diflbrent 
contrivance. 

Of  two  alternatives,  he,  in  the  first  instance, 
preferred  scoop-wheels  to  screws,  as  being  less 
likely  to  be  obstructed.  A reason  for  preferring 
wheels  to  pumps  was  that — 

”...  in  case  of  accident  one  of  the  former  could 

be  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  the  engine  continue  its  work 
with  another  wheel ; while  with  a pump,  the  engine  is  so 
intimately  connected,  that  when  the  former  is  stopped, 
the  latter  must  be  stopped  also.” 

We  have  given  some  means  of  judging  whether 
or  not  these  objections  pertain  to  the  machinery 
proposed  for  the  Deptford  pumping-station;  and 
it  must  be  allowed  that  some  of  those  last  men- 
tioned are  got  over  by  the  provision  of  several 
engines,  and  several  channels  for  sewage  ; so  that 
the  question  left,  irrespective  of  one  of  annual 
outlay,  may  be  whether  the  engine-power  and  the 
troughs  and  pumps  are  provided  in  excess,  and 
auflicieutly  so,  of  the  demands  as  they  may  arise 
on  some  ten  or  twelve  days  of  a year. 

The  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  pumps  with 
valves  is,  we  need  not  say,  not  confined  to  Mr. 
Husband.  lu  the  same  Appendix  (of  the  Report), 
in  which  appears  the  evidence  we  have  spoken  of, 
is  to  be  found  a design  by  Mr.  Archibald  Slate  for 
an  elevating  wheel,  of  which  the  author  says, — 

” It  is  constructed  of  wrought-iron,  on  a cast-iron 
centre,  and  combines  the  powers  of  tlie  ancient  Persian 
wheel  and  modern  dredging-niacbino,  so  that  whatever 
comes  down  the  sewer,  whether  bricks  or  silt,  carcasses, 
or  bales  of  goods,  shall  inevitably  be  lifted  with  the 
sewage,  and  pitched  into  the  upper  level.” 

The  delivery  would  bo  from  the  centre  of  the 
wheel;  and  it  was  proposed  to  place  the  con- 
trivance in  a building  hermetically  sealed,  and  to 
pass  the  driving-shaft  through  a water  stuffing- 
box,  so  as  to  prevent  escape  of  efilavia  from  the 
agitated  sewage.  One  wheel  such  as  he  proposed, 
the  author  considered  would  be  equal  to  several 
pumps,  whilst  in  cases  of  emergency,  the  efficacy 
might  be  further  increased  by  increase  of  power; 
and  he  thought  that  the  contrivance,  if  adopted, 
would  allow  of  lines  and  levels  for  sewers  in  low 
districts,  which  would  entail  much  less  cost  than 
the  raised  aqueducts  that  otherwise  might  be 
required. 

The  difficulties  apprehended  in  the  use  of 
valved  pumps,  need  not  be  less  regarded  from  the 
fact  that  the  opinion  on  what  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  them,  given  by  one  of  the  witnesses, 
becomes  modified  on  consideration.  At  first  Mr. 
Husband  advised  scoop-wheels,  on  account  both  of 
facility  and  economy  of  working,  and  thought 
them  preferable  to  screws,  as  being  less  likely  to 
be  obstructed.  He  said; — 

“ The  velocity  in  scoop- wheels  would  be  quite  siifticiont 
to  prevent  any  deposit  at  the  foot  of  the  wheel,  while  the 
case  with  screws  would  be  very  difterent.” 

The  water  raised  from  the  Haerlem  Lake  by 
pumps,  was  lifted  a second  time  Into  the  “ Y ” by 
scoop-wLeels.  One  200  borse-power  engine  at 
“ Spaerndam,”  drove  teu  wheels,  18  feet  diameter ; 
and  at  “ Halfweg,”  a 100  horse-power  engine  w s 
erected  for  driving  six  scoop-wheels,  20  feet 
diameter.  These  wheels  “lifted  from  2 to  5 feet, 
were  rarely  out  of  repair,  and  have  accomplished 
tlie  work  in  a satisfactory  manner.”  But  Mr. 
Husband  said : — 

“ Gratings  wore,  however,  used  to  keep  out  the  drift- 
wood; and  it  appears  that  as  the  water-way  diminishes 
from  the  entrance  of  the  water  to  its  eventual  discharge, 
the  water  should  be  cleared  from  substances  liable  to 
choke.” 

Whether  from  this  latter-mentioned  experience, 
or  on  general  groimds,  he  thou  proceeds  to  say 
that, — 

“The  machine  which,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
seems  best  adapted  for  lifting  the  sewage,  is  a modifl- 
cation  of  the  open  screw,  as  used  in  Holland  for  draiua-c 
purposes.” 

This  proposition  was  explained  by  a drawing 
and  model,  of  which  the  former  appears  with  the 
Appendix.  “ The  course  of  the  water  through  the 
machine  being  in  a line  with  the  sewer,”  he  says 
there  would  be  but  little  friction  in  passing  large 
substances  through  it;  or,  the  machine  being  open 
throughout  the  length,  anything  not  passing 
freely  could  he  easily  removed.  Each  screw  (laid 
in  the  direction  of  an  inclined  plane)  would  be 
“ constructed  taper,”  and  with  the  pitch  of  the 
screw  increasing  towai-ds  the  top  or  point  of  dis- 
charge, so  that  every  substance  that  could  enter 
at  the  boUom  would  pass  through  a channel  of 
gradually  increased  dimensions  until  discharged  at 
the  top.  This  arrangement,  the  expanding  chnii- 
tiel,  Mr.  Husband  said,  “should  form  an  important 
feature  in  any  machine  adapted  for  lifting  sewage.” 
l‘he  reverse,  as  our  description  at  least  shows,  is 
characteristic  of  the  particular  valved  pumping 
machinery  now  proposed  for  the  Deptford  station. 


The  taper  screw,  it  is  considered,  would  readily 
pass  up  large  substances,  irrespective  of  specific 
gravity. 

There  is  much  in  the  Appendix  from  which  we 
have  quoted,  in  commendation  by  Mr.  Husband  of 
the  advantages  of  his  proposed  screw,  and  the 
screw  in  general,  over  the  scoop-wheel, — the  ad- 
vantages of  either  screw  or  wheel  over  the  valved 
pump,  being  considered  demonstrated;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  on  the  engineering  question, 
and  that  of  economy,  the  statements  made  from 
the  experience  in  Holland  are  worthy  of  some 
attention.  We  may  add  that  scoop-wheels  have 
been  used  with  great  success  in  the  fen  districts 
of  England. 

Besides  the  objections  wbicl;  there  may  be  to 
valves  for  the  particular  case  of  sewage,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  pumps  usually  an  enor- 
mous proportion  of  the  power  applied  is  lost  in 
the  passage  of  the  water  through  the  pump.  The 
experiments  of  General  Morin  have  shown  that 
this  loss  in  some  pumps  amounts  to  eighty 
per  cent.,  whilst  there  are  machines  which  wiU 
raise,  with  the  same  power  applied,  twice  the 
amount  of  water  from  a given  depth,  as  the  com- 
mon pump.  It  is  true  that  part  of  this  loss  of 
power,  it  is  calculated,  may  be  saved  by  increasing 
the  area  of  valves,  and  this  increase  seems  to  cha- 
racterize the  pumps  shown  in  the  drawings  before 
us.  Indeed,  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
question  the  propriety  of  the  decision  in  the  present 
case,  though  we  have  considered  it  necessary  to 
adduce  some  facts,  and  to  quote  the  opinions  of 
others. 

With  reference  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
materials,  the  specification  for  the  Deptford  pump- 
ing machinery  says  of  castings,  that  they  “shall 
be  clean  and  sound,  both  externally  and  internally, 
and  shall  be  carefully  fettled  and  smoothed,”  the 
cylinders,  air-pumps,  sewage-pumps,  aud  plungers 
being  of  “ mottled  grey  and  white  iron,  as  hard  as 
c.Tn  be  worked,”  and  bored  and  turned  parallel 
and  cylindrical  throughout,  “no  stopping  or  plug- 
ging being  on  any  account  permitted”  in  case  of 
boles  or  fiaws;  “ nor  shall  any  portion  of  the  cast- 
ings be  made  in  open  sand.”  Minute  directions 
also  are  given  for  the  finishing  of  the  wrought- 
iron  ^vol•k.  Parts  of  the  engines,  above  the  floor, 
to  be  finished  bright,  are,  after  being  “ properly 
draw-filed  in  the  direction  of  the  strain,”  to  be 
“smoothed  with  fine  emery,  and  finished  In  the 
best  style  of  de.Td  polish.”  “ The  brasses,”  it  is 
said,  “shall  be  made  of  a strong  and  durable  mix- 
ture of  pure  copper  and  tin,  no  lead,  zinc,  or  anti- 
mony being  used  therewith,”  &c. 

The  contractor  is  to  complete  his  undertaking 
on  or  before  the  30th  of  June,  1861,  or  forfeit  as 
liquidated  damages  a deduction  of  250L  per  week 
fromtbe  amount  of  contract;  and  he  is  to  provide 
four  foremen,  aud  have  charge  of  the  engines  for 
twelve  months  after  the  time  of  their  starting. 
The  payments  are  to  be  made  by  instalments ; and 
as  regards  disputes,  the  decision  of  the  engineer  to 
the  Board  ns  to  w’hat  is  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  specification  and  drawings  (whether  or 
not  matters  or  things  be  p.articularly  mentioned 
aud  described)  is  to  be  “binding  on  both  parties, 
to  which  intent  this  submission  shall  he  without 
pow’er  of  revocation  by  either  party,  and  may  be 
made  a rule  of  any  of  her  Majesty’s  superior  courts 
at  Westminster  on  the  application  of  either  party.” 

The  drawings  of  the  machinery  and  buildings, 
fill  thirteen  large  sheets ; and  the  specification 
of  the  machinery  comprises  thirteen  pages.  These 
last  end  with  a form  of  tender  which  is  to  be  filled 
up,  and  signed,  and  delivered  with  the  specifica- 
tion attached,  to  the  clerk  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  on  the  1st  of  March  next.  Somewhere 
about  that  time  the  specificiition  foi’  the  btiildings 
will  be  ready,  In  order  that  these  may  be  proceeded 
with  for  the  reception  of  the  boilers  and  parts  of 
the  engines  to  be  first  placed  or  delivered.  One 
reason  why  the  woi'ks  for  the  pumping  machinery 
are  to  be  put  in  hand  at  once,  or  before  the  draw- 
ings for  the  Low-level  Sewer  are  ready,  is  that  the 
machinery  may  be  available  at  the  time  that  sewer 
is  in  construction,  for  removal  of  the  water  ex- 
pected to  be  met  with.  As  regards  the  low-level 
district,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  present 
outlets  into  the  river,  which  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  flushing  the  new  sewer  as  mentioned,  may 
also  be  used  for  the  discharge  of  storm-waters, 
should  the  necessity  be  concurrent  with  time  of 
low-water;  so  that  really  the  full  demand  upon 
the  power  of  the  machinery  might  not  arise,  per- 
haps, a single  day  in  a year,  though  necess.'U’y  to 
be  provided  for  as  a possible  and  a sudden 
‘occurrence. 

Information  of  the  progress  of  works  in  course 
of  execution,  which  are  part  of  the  general  scheme 
of  metropolitan  sewerage,  will  be  given  hereafter. 
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ON  THE  RATIONALE  OF  GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 

ME.  SCOTT’S  3EC0^’D  LECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.* 

My  illustration.?  have  hitherto,  perhaps,  for  the  most 
part,  been  taken  from  churches  ; but  tlie  same  principle 
of  common  sense  applies  equally  to  secular  structures. 
Each  is  treated  ill  a manner  suited  to  its  class  and  pur- 
pose. Those  classes  and  purposes  dilfer,  as  a matter  of 
course,  in  a majority  of  cases,  from  their  co-relatives  at 
the  present  day,  as  they  did  in  different  periods  of  the 
Middle  Ages  themselves,  and  in  the  differetit  countries  of 
Europe  at  any  given  period  ; so  that  the  mere  fact  of  such 
differences  existing  is  no  argument  against  any  lesson 
we  may  learn  from  them.  I presume,  for  example,  that 
no  great  analogy  can  be  established  between  a Roman 
villa  and  one  ot  the  nineteenth  century  in  England,  and 
not  much  between  an  Italian  Renaissance  palace  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  a London  mansion  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Even  in  Germany  and  in  France  at  the  present 
day,  the  houses  differ  greatly  from  those  in  England,  The 
question  of  the  rntioiiaie  of  a style  is  rather,  whether  it  is 
so  flexible  and  BO  essentially  founded  on  common  sense 
and  reason,  that  it  will  readily  shape  itself  to  meet  prac- 
tical demands,  however  varied  they  may  be. 

Now,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a building  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  one  for  a kindred  purpo.se  at  the  present  day, 
to  differ  more  widely  in  their  requirements  than  did  dif- 
ferent buildings  oftlie  same  age  ; and  if  the  most  varied 
demands  of  one  period  are  equally  met  by  a given  style, 
why  sliould  we  fear  that  the  same  style  wonlilfail  to  meet 
variations  proceeding  from  a changeuf  maimers  and  habits  ? 

Take,  for  example,  a Gotliic  fortification  and  a Gothic  ■ 
town-hall.  Can  any  requirements  be  more  totally  dif- 
ferent ? In  one,  the  great  object  was  to  shut  off  all  com- 
munication from  without,— external  windows  must  be 
either  wholly  avoided,  or  reduced  to  mere  eyelet-holes  :• 


in  the  other,  the  walls  are  perforated  with  windows  to  the 
greatest  extent  which  the  strength  of  the  structure  would 
admit.  In  one,  the  entrance  must  be  guarded  by  all  pos- 
sible contrivances  5 in  the  other,  it  must,  as  it  were,  open 
its  arms,  widely,  to  invite  the  incoming  citizens.  In  the 
one,  the  whole  expression  is  one  of  stern  e.xclusion  and 
frowning  defiance  ; in  the  other,  of  busy  concourse  and 
festive  hilarity.  Now,  is  it  possible  for  these  widely  dif- 
fering demands  and  contrary  expressions  to  have  been 
more  perfectly  embodied  than  they  are  in  the  feudal 
castle,  and  in  the  halls  of  the  manufacturing  cities  of 
Flanders  and  Germany  ? 

Take,  again,  the  domestic  buildings  ofa  Convent,  and 
those  of  the  citizens  of  a great  commercial  town.  Both, 

It  IS  true,  were  human  residences,  and  must  provide  for 
the  common  wants  of  our  nature.  Yet  in  one,  the  great 
principle  of  the  foundation  was  ascetic  gravity  and 
religious  mortification ; in  the  other,  the  objects  aimed  at  ' anre'u. 
were  hospitality,  cheerfulness,  .and  family  enjovment ; ' received^ 
and  in  each  case  the  objects  were  perfectly  provided  for 

as  well  as  expresaed  in  the  aspect  of  the  building.  ’ 

then,  should  we  ‘ 


ing  to  the  demands  of  the  particular  building  in  hand. 
The  windows  were  wide  or  narrow,  mure  or  less  numerous, 
subdivided  or  undivided,  arched  or  square-headed,  and, 
if  arched,  had  high  or  low  arctics,  strictly  according  to 
the  demands  of  the  rooms  within;  and  whatever  these 
demands  were,  the  architecture  was  subordinated  to 
them.  Some  buildings  had  windows,  few  and  far  between 
others  were  nearly  all  window ; and  of  course  there  were 
all  intermediate  varieties.  Some  buildings  were  vaulted 
in  every  story,  giving  good  examples  of  really  fireproof 
construction  ; others  were  fireproof  through  one  or  two 
stories,  and  timbered  above;  and  others,  again,  had  timber 
floors  throughout.  In  secular  structures  we  find  trabeated 
architecture  in  its  truest  form;  not  stone  beams,  which, 
when  extended  beyond  very  narrow  limits,  go  against  the 
nature  of  the  material,  but  real  beams  of  wood,  used  in 
a thoroughly  sensible  and  constructive  manner.  I would 
particularly  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  beams  were  not 
merely  run  into  walls,  where,  the  moment  the  ends  so 
immured  decay,  down  comes  the  floor ; but  they  were* 
aided  by  stone  corbels,  and  not  only  so,  but  by  timber 
corbels  lying  on  them  ; or  if  the  bearings  were  very  great, 
braces  were  added,  which  will  carry  the  beams  even  when 
the  ends  are  rotted  off. 

This  is  traheaied  architecture  in  a very  genuine  form ; 

I dare  say  both  Greeks  and  Romans  may  liave  used  it  so 
too;  but  as  their  timbers  may  have  gone  to  dust,  the 
Renaissance  has  lost  its  precedents,  and  has  too  often 
imitated  stone  construction  in  wood;  or,  in  more  modern 
works,  in  lath  and  plaster ; for  wood,  having  disappeared 
from  the  precedents,  has  of  late  been  to  a great  extent 
eschewed  as  a visible  architectural  material. 

Then,  again,  we  have  another  common-sense  develop- 
ment;~the  fire-place.  The  Romans  had  a number  of 
good  methods  of  warming  their  buildings,  but  the 
straight-forward  hone.st  fire-place,  the  social  paladlum  of 
the  Englishman,  we  owe,  I believe,  to  the  Mediieval 
builders,  the  men  who  are  said  to  have  known  nothuig  of 
modern  comfort.  There  are  fire-places  in  old  Norman 
castles— Conisborongh,  for  example— as  good  as  in 


The  dormer  window  is  another  invention  of  this  whidoui 
age.  The  high  roof  was  not  to  be  thrown  away  ; it  must 
be  utilized  by  being  formed  into  attic  stories.  Windows, 
therefore,  must  be  contrived  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  roofs. 
Hence  that  highly  picturesque  and  useful  feature,  which, 
though,  like  the  oriel,  now  translated  into  other  styles,  was 
invented  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  like  all  their  inventions, 
originated  in  common  sense. 

I have  spoken  of  the  construction  of  floors,  but  omitted 
to  notice  the  ceilings.  Great  scope  was  given  to  variety 
in  their  treatment.  Sometimes  all  the  timbers  were 
shown,  and  perhaps  decorated  with  colour,  the  wood- 
work being  more  or  less  ornamented  as  the  character  of 
the  building  demanded.  Fur  lofty  rooms  this  often  gives 
a noble  covering,;  in  other  cases  tlie  beams  and  binding 
joists  are  shown,  and  the  intervening  spaces  panelled : in 
others,  again,  the  whole  is  panelled,  and  in  each  case  any 
amount  of  decorative  painting  uecd  wliich  might  be 
desired.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ceilings  in  Gothic 
buildings  were,  in  many  cases,  the  types  which  suggested 
those  of  the  earlier  Renaissance  buildings  (those  ot  which 
my  accomplished  colleague  has  so  eloquently  treated), 
before  people  began  to  imitate  stone  coristruction  in 
plaster  and  to  make  quasi-constructive  features  in  hollow 
cradling.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  either  constructive  parts 
were  exposed  to  view,  or  the  decorations  which  concealed 
them  were  desigpied  simply  tis  deconitiMix,  without  in  any 
degree  professing  to  be  constructive;  plain,  honest, 
common-sense  being  the  ruling  principle,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  and  once  was,  in  other  styles. 

One  of  tiie  most  striking  ways  in  which  this  princiyleof 
common  sense  is  displayed  is  in  the  absolute  freedom 
exercised  in  planning,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
absolute  subordination  of  external  design  to  the  practical 
requirements  of  the  interior.  There  was  no  love  ofirregu- 
larity  for  its  own  sake  among  the  Mediicval  buTders  ; on 
the  contrary,  they  had  no  objection  at  all  to  uniformity 
where  the  circumftances  of  the  case  did  not  sugge.st  a 
departure  from  it ; and  where  irregularity  was  demauded 
for  use  they  did  not  carry  it  beyond  what  the  demand 


„ ' . S’ — , ' - , “oc  i.iicy  uiu  iiut  eaiiy  ii.  oevoiHi  wiiai  me  uemanu 

Bclgraviau  house,  and  the  chimney-pieces  were  often  a required  ; but.  when  the  practical  requirements  naturally 
great  deal  handsomer,  '^lth  the  fire-place  came  that  1 led  to  irregularity,  they  fearlessly  followed  them  without 
other  modern  ^ature  the  chimney  sliaft.  Look  how  ' any  of  that  morbid  striving  after  forced  unitormity  which 
consistently  with  common  sense  and  wnth  the  principle^:  characterizes- I will  not  say  classic  works,  for  the 
decorating  what  was  demanded  by  utility  that  was  treated,  ancients  also  acted  on  more  uaniral  principles-but  the 
The  oriel  window  or  b,y  window  was  another  Mediaeval  ! great  majority  of  modern  buildings.  That  they  did  not 

VPtitlDTl  Q1,/l  Wnil  I rl  I,  A rl  I 01, 1 y y A rt  „ ,1  o foA  y,.  — a ...  a— a . 


invention,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a feature  more 
conducive  to  comfort  and  cheerfulness.  It  is  often,  very 
sensibly,  translated  into  other  styles;  but,  like  the  fire- 
place and  the  chimney,  it  belongs  to  the  style  of  those 
“ comfuftless  ” ages  of  which  we  are  treating.* 


• On  tlic  question  of  comfort,  no  one  is,  perhaps,  so  good 
a judge  as  the  practical  house-dccorator  and  upholsterer, 
particularly  where  his  engagements  include  houses  of  the 
highest  class  and  all  styles.  I therefore  feel  much  pica- 
giving  the  following  extract  from  a letter  I have 
d on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Grace; — 

. ■■  In  carrying  out  the  interior  finishiug  of  a Gothic 

,'^hy.  ' building,  1 know  of  no  rule  or  principle  wliich  should 


comfort  arc  moUSect  SaJ  Sa  VT  1 l>eavy  SacUn  On 'the 

tKvle  th  ^ ° ° Contrary,  this  style  allows  oflight  and  cheerful  effects. 

Sed  to  DuriSs  successfully  ap-  the  same  as  in  any  other.  I will  instance  the  house  of 

wUl  rcfus^oSmiSl  ^"‘"1  A-  I'c  built  for  himself  at  Rams- 

of  onfof  thesaSZDns^^^^^^^^  ' more  delightful  than  the  room  in 

us  that  Gothi^ihJ^n'lnr?  L ^ et  people  continually  tril  which  he  always  sat  and  worked  ? The  walls  were  ranged 
cLrsc  the  monkish  Of  | with  books.  The  mullioned  windows,  of  good  size,  were 

It  would  LvSee.rstmneSff^Wh,^^^^^^^  glass,  except  in  the  upper  part,  where 

th^  one  was  bniiMhr  ^ 1 h 1 so.  seeing  was  stained  glass.  These  windows  commanded  a most 

Siks  burw  afthe  to  ^ beautiful  sea  view.  He  sat  always  near  one  of  them,  at 

monkish  > Were  the  waUhnnsl’s  °of  v » large  convenient  table,  on  which  was  his  ilrawing- 

mS  halls  of  Nurembyg,  or  the;  board;  and  from  time  to  time  he  would  raise  his  eyes 

abStyClhl  .S’S!  They  wc.rSfSrbS'irby  ' » look  .t  the 
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those  very  communities  who  had  used  their  utmost 
deavours  to  overthrow  feudalism,  and  were  ever  most 
strenuously  opposing  its  authority  and  influence. 

I have  in  this,  and  more  especially  in  my  last  lecture, 
shown  you  that  the  development  of  architecture  itself  was 
founded,  step  by  step,  upon  conimo.n  sense  and  upon  prac- 
tical  consideratioi.s.  In  like  manner  were  these  made  the 
great  principles  which  guided  its  application. 

In  all  classes  of  buDding,  whether  ecclesiastical,  mill, 
tary,  monastic,  civic,  domestic,  commercial,  or  rust'c 
though  the  architecture  was,  in  reality,  one  and  the 
same,  the  treatment  was  'lino/uM^  and  hiipcrfifive/u  com- 
manded by  the  purpose  and  the  expression  followed  by 
instinct.  AS  I have  said  on  other  occasions,  a Medieval 
barn  is  as  good  and  as  true  in  its  architecture  as  a cathe- 
dral : both  are  essentially  in  the  same  style ; yet  one  is  as 
obviously  a barn,  and  as  absolutely  subservient  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a barn,  as  the  other  is  a church.  One  has 
110  windows,  but  slits  of  some  -l  inches  wide,  and  yet 
looks  as  Gothic  as  the  other,  which  has  more  window 
than  wall. 

commercial  buildings,  as  the  great 
Cloth  Market  at  Ypre?,  and  the  huge  warehouses  at 
Nuremberg,— one  for  exhibiting  manufactures,  the  other 
for  stowuig  away  goods.  The  first  is.  internaUy,  a con- 
tinuous room  or  gallery,  some  30  or  40  feet  wide,  and 
(measuring  along  its  several  ranges)  about  600  or  "00  feet 
long,  Its  entire  sides  occupied  by  continuous  and  uniform 
ranges  of  large  windows,  and  the  exterior  unbroken,  to 
“"Ify  of  the  interior ; and  its  lower  story  sub- 
divided into  rooms  of  a small  size,  for  more  varied  uses  • 
and  with  all  this  unbroken  uniformity  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a more  wonderfully  striking  building.  The  other, 
being  for  stowage,  demanded  mnltituduious  stories  and 
numerous  supports.  The  stories  within  are  not.  perhaps, 
more  than  8 or  1 0 feet  high,  and  the  floors  are  carried  on 
oaken  pillars.  The  windows,  being  more  for  ventilation 
than  light,  are  small  and  square,  and  closed  by  shutters 
mstead  of  glass.  The  crane-houses  are  made  noble  struc- 
tures ot  timber,  but  no  ornament  is  admitted,  excepting 
to  the  doorways,  and  perhaps  the  gables.  The  whole 
: speaksits  purpose  so  unmistakeably,  that  I do  not  suppose 
• any  one  ever  yet  asked  what  it  was;  and  though  a mere 
vmmasked,  and  almost  unadorned  warehouse,  it  stands 
forth  and  asserts— and  not  in  vain— its  claim  upon  public 
: admiration  amongst  the  admired  monuments  of  that  truly 
interesting  city.  •' 

To  go  iuto  the  various  classes  of  secular  buildings,  and 
I to  show  the  consistency  of  their  treatment,  each  with  its 
' ow-n  proper  requirements,  would  fill  a volume,— and  a 
volume,  if  it  did  any  justice  to  the  subject,  well  worth 
1 reading.  I must  not  now  go  further.  I will,  however, 

1 point  out  a few  developments  demanding  our  notice  1 
have  before  alluded  to  several  points  of  difference  between 
I ^e  windows  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  buildings. 

1 ihese  diffcrenccswere  carried  further andfurther,  accird- 
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ever  varying,  and  always  delightful  to  him.  His  chairs 
were,  I consider,  the  most  comfortable  I ever  made,  and 
yet  he  declared  they  were  essentially  in  keeping  with  the 
style.  No  room  xvas  ever  more  cosy-looking,  better 
lighted,  or  more  cheerful,  than  this  sanctum  of  the  great 
apostle  of  Gothic  art  revival.  His  dining-room  was 
equally  good  in  its  way ; and  as  for  its  fire.side,  I defy  any 
Classic  house  to  have  one  so  enjoyable.  He  had  arranged 
the  fireplace,  with  infinite  taste  and  good  effect,  in  a 
recess,  and  on  each  side  were  settles,  so  that  a friendly 
party  could  there  snugly  ensconce  themselves  with  every 

inducement  to  sociability The  bed-rooms 

were  all  prettily  papered,  and  supplied  with  every  useful 
requisite,  simple  and  plain,  and  all  were  perfectly  light 
and  cheerful-looking.  Recently  I have  been  employed, 
at  yonr  recommendation,  in  the  decoration  and  furnishing 
of  a house  near  Dorking  (rebuilt  by  you),  in  theMedinzval 
style.  I am  sure  I may  be  allowed  to  say  that  no  house 
was  ever  better  lighted,  or  more  agreeable  in  its  general 
aspect.  All  the  modern  appliances  for  comfort  used  in 
other  houses  are  here  introduced  with  perfect  propriety. 
Each  room  is  finished  appropria’ely  to  its  particular  use. 
In  the  drawing-rooms  the  walls  are  hungwith  light  green 
paper,  relieved  with  gilding  : the  woodwork  is  white  and 
gold;  the  ceiling  and  cornice  are  lightly  relieved  with 
ornament  in  colour  and  gold,  on  a white  ground ; and  all 
the  rooms  look  cheerful  and  comfortable.  They  are  not, 
indeed,  of  a monastic  character,  and  yet  I do  not  think 
that  a judge  of  Medimval  work  would  find  much  fault 
with  the  treatment  in  detail. 

In  furniture  this  style  offers  greatfacUities,  for  the  prin- 
ciples  of  its  construction  are  the  source  of  its  decoration. 
There  are  no  effects  produced  in  the  Classic  style  butcan 
be  equally  well  obtained  in  the  Medireval.  It  was  the 
mistake  of  a by-gone  time,  when  the  true  prmciples  of 
Gothic  work  were  entirely  misapprehended,  to  imagine 
that  stone-pattern  pinnacles,  and  tracery,  were  appro- 
priate to  furniture.  Gothic  chairs  and  sofas  can  be  as 
comfortable  a-s  any  other.  What  a beautiful  piece  of 
construction  is  the  Glastonbury  chair ; how  appropriate, 
and  how  easy  to  sit  in,  though  made  at  a time  when  the 
wood  comfort  was  not  known.  As  fur  cabinets,  tables, 
and  sideboards,  besides  being  constructed  on  bettor  prin- 
ciples, it  is  less  costly  to  produce  in  them  an  ornamental 
effect  than  in  works  of  the  Classic  style. 

There  arc  no  modern  silks  and  Damasks  equalling  in 
richness  and  beauty  of  design  those  of  tlie  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 

1 work  in  all  styles.  My  duty  and  my  business  is  to 
make  ^he  interior  finishing  of  a house  correspond  with  its 
general  architectural  character,  whether  it  be  ui  the 
Classic  or  Mediseval  style ; and  1 declare  that  there  is  no 
impediment  of  style  which  would  prevent  the  interior  of 
ariy  castle,  or  Gothic  dumestic  building,  being  fitted  up 
with  the  sauie  amount  of  elegance,  convenience,  sim- 
plicity, or  splendour,  as  that  of  an  Italian  villa,  or  a 
Roman  palace.— Believeme,  my  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 
JoH.v  G.  Grace. 

jn^more-}li-eef,  Janiiary  31*f,  1860.” 


capriciously  strive  after  irregularity  is  proved  by  such 
buildings  as  the  great  market-halls  of  Bruges  and  Ypres, 
the  latter  of  which  has  a front  of  460  feet  long  without  one 
deviation  from  uniformity,  simply  because  the  practical 
requirements  in  each  wing  were  identical.  That,  when 
the  uiternalrequirements  but  slightly  clill'ercd,  they  carried 
irregularity  no  further  than  the  demands  of  reason  sug- 
gested, is  proved  by  such  fronts  as  that  of  the  Ducal  Palace 
at  Venice,  aud  of  a very  great  number  of  street-houses 
and  palaces  in  different  countries,  where  the  normal  idea 
is  uniform,  but  the  windows  placed  to  suit  rooms  of 
varying  size  ; but  that,  when  the  practical  requirements 
had  no  reference  to  uniformity,  they  fearles.sly  acted  on 
them  without  any  of  those  sickly  repinings  whicli  would 
so  sadly  disturb  the  peace  of  the  modern  architect,  still 
more  without  any  torturing  of  the  internal  arrangements 
to  make  them  fit  to  a preconceived  elevation  which  is  the 
usual  practice  in  these  more  enlightened  days,  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  many  of  the  noblest  works  which  our 
forefathers  have  bequeathed  to  us. 

Now,  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  this  honesty  of  treat- 
ment belongs  exclusively  to  Gothic  architecture.  It  dues 
not.  It  is  the  leading  principle  of  all  true  architecture; 
and  I have  no  doubt— indeed  we  have  indisputable  proof — 
lliat  it  was  acted  on  by  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  as  well  as 
by  our  own  forefathers.  The  contrary  practice  seems  to 
be  an  error  rather  of  our  own  age  than  of  the  genuine 
periods  of  Classic  art;  but,  when  the  defenders  of  the 
revived  Classic  art  use  itas  an  objection  against  Moniaival 
architecture,  we  then  have  a full  right  to  point  out  its 
true  principles,  and  to  show  that  it  is  an  cxerci>e  of 
common  sense  so  obvious  and  reasonable  that  any  style 
of  art  which  refused  it  would  stand  self-condemned,  as 
rejecting  the  plain  demands  of  reason ; and  that  though 
I do  not  hold  that  Classic  architecture  stands  so  con- 
demned,  it  would  be  so  if  we  were  to  admit  against  it  the 
accusations  of  some  of  its  own  advocates  ; at  any  rate  it 
is  fair  on  the  part  of  Gothic  architecture  to  say,  that  in 
this  great  principle  of  the  subordination  of  external  design 
to  internal  requirement  it  not  only  follows  the  great 
styles  of  architecture  which  preceded  it,  but  that  in  the 
opinion  of  its  opponents  it  carries  out  the  great  luilitarian 
principle  even  to  an  excess.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  principle  is  pre-eminently  in  harmony  with  the  genius 
of  Gothic  architecture ; more  so,  probably,  than  with  any 
other;  and  if  those  who  think  it  a vice  desire  to  aaildlc  it 
exclusively  on  our  style,  they  cannot  complain  if  we,  who 
hold  it  to  be  a virtue,  at  the  least  claim  for  that  style  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  credit. 

I do  not  for  a moment  di.spiite  that  there  is  room  for 
excess  even  in  acting  on  a principle  so  reasonable.  If  we 
were  to  make  it  an  excuse  for  careless  planning:  if  we 
were  so  affected  as  to  seek  excuses  for  irregularity  when 
the  arrangement,  if  carefully  considered,  offered  none; 
or  if  we  neglect  reasonable  means  of  avoiding  them  when 
it  can  be  done  without  any  injury  to  the  arrangement, 
we  are  clearly  open  to  the  charge  of  excess ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  were  to  avoid  irregularity  by  making 
two  esseutially  difiTerent  parts  look  alike  at  the  sacrifice 
of  their  practical  demauds ; if  we  place  windows  in  incon- 
venientor  unsightly  positions  in  the  interiors  of  oiir  rooms 
for  the  sake  of  making  them  matcli  some  windows  in  an 
opposite  wing,  or  to  form  a regular  range  disagreeing 
with  internal  divisions  ; if  we  make  sham  windows  wliere 
none  .are  wanted,  or  omit  real  ones  where  they  would  be 
useful ; or  if  we  torture  and  displace  our  rooms  to  obtain 
uniformity,  or  play  any  of  the  thousand  tricks  which  are 
too  current  amongst  us  to  make  our  exteriors  uniform 
where  oiir  interiors  are  the  contrary,  surely  we  are  guilty 
of  a far  more  culpable  excess  in  the  opposite  direction; 
for  the  exaggeration  of  common  sense  is  unquestionably 
a more  venial  sin  than  its  renunciation.  However  this 
may  be,  Gothic  architecture,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
looks  to  internal  requirements  as  paramount  to  external 
regularity;  places  its  windows  rather  with  reference  to 
the  rooms  within,  than  to  the  elevations  without;  and 
rejoices  in  making  the  exterior  express  in  some  degree 
the  changes  of  purpose  in  the  internal  arrangement ; but 
it  does  not  reject  uniformity  where  compatible  wiih  truth 
and  utility,  nor  refuse  to  admit  of  careful  artistic  com- 
binations of  parts  so  long  as  they  are  made  subservient 
to,  or  at  least  do  not  militate  against,  practical  require- 
ments : as  1 have  said  before,  I believe  it  only  reflects 
id  carries  out  more  perfectly  the  principles  of  tnie 
Classic  art ; and  tliat,  ii  these  principles  are  often  for- 
gotten or  rejected,  it  is,  in  the  main,  an  abuse  of  modern 
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date.  It  is.  however,  beyond  all  question,  inherent  upon 
that  form  of  revived  Classic  ait  with  which  we 
surrounded. 

The  same  may  in  fact  he  said  of  truthfubiess  in  minor 
thing’s.  It  would  be  unjust  to  father  the  contemptible 
and  endless  fallacies  of  our  own  day  upon  Classic 
architecture.  It  is  true  that  they  pervade  and  saturate 
many  of  the  modern  productions  of  that  style,  and  that 
the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture  has  somehow  led  to 
their  exposure ; but  the  truthfulne.ss  which  we  are  proud 
to  claim  as  one  of  its  great  and  leading  stars,  we  freely 
yield  as  the  property  not  of  one  style  but  of  ail  noble 
architecture. 

Did  time  permit,  I might  follow  up  the  rulinnnle  of  the 
style  under  consideration  as  evinced  in  the  judicious  em- 
ploymeiitand  treatment  of,  and  the  mode  of  workmanship 
applied  to,  different  materials  as  well  as  different  branches 
of  artistic  decoration.  The  Medireval  architect  adopted 
the  material  he  could  most  readily  obtain,  and  adapted 
bis  design  to  suit  its  peculiar  qualities. 

If  he  used  block  stone  throughout  his  work,  or  united 
it  with  rough  walling-stone  or  rubble  ; or  if  his  building 
were  of  brick  or  flint  or  pebbles,  be  studied  to  use  them 
so  as  to  look  well  and  to  aid  the  effect  by  their  variety.  As 
instances  of  this  I wdl  reter  to  the  exquisite  stone  and 
flint  structures  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  the  inter- 
stratification  of  freestone  with  the  thinnest  rubble  ir 
some  of  the  oolitic  districts : to  the  brick  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  Norfolk,  of  Northern  Germany,  and  of  Lorn, 
bardy,  and  to  the  timber  structures  of  innumerable  dis- 
tricts and  cities  j to  the  variously  coloured  stones  in  tht 
buildings  in  Auvergne;  and,  last,  but  not  least,  to  the 
magnificent  marblg  structures,  with  their  inlaymgs  and 
mosaics,  which  delight  us  when  in  Italy.  The  great  prin- 
ciple was  how  best  to  utilize  the  materials  which  nature 
had  provided  : where  nature  had  been  chary  in  her  gifts, 
even  external  plaster  was  not  despised,  but  truthfully 
made  use  of;  where  she  had  been  lavish,  even  precious 
stones  were  used  as  building  materials,  as  at  Prague, 
where  there  is  a chapel  whose  interior  is  faced  with  a 
kind  of  rubble  work  of  polished  amethyst,  the  stones 
being  cut  tliroiigb,  but  otherwise  unshaped,  and  irregular 
jointings  being  covered  with  embossed  gilding. 

In  metal  work,  each  metal  was  treated  on  its  i 
merits  and  its  own  natural  cliaracteristics.  I give  an 
extract.* 

In  decoration,  frescoes,  mosaics,  tapestry,  needlework, 
enamels,  See.,  were  profusely  used  when  means  per- 
mitted. Indeed  nothing  was  rejected  either  on  the  score 
of  homeliness  or  expense,  provided  it  suited  the  work 
hand  and  the  means  at  command. 

But  what,  I may  be  asked,  i.s  the  utility  of  tracing  out 
evidences  of  a fact  so  probable  on  the  face  of  it,  as  that 
our  forefathers  acted  upon  reason  when  engaged  on  so 
practical  a thing  as  architecture  ? I would  reply  that  its 
utility  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  too  much 
lost  sight  of  the  ruliuiiiile  of  architecture,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  acting  upon  it.  I do  not  wish  to  rip  open 
old  sores,  or  to  object  against  others,  errors  of,  which  we 
are  all  of  us  guilty.  Let  us  each  examine  ourselves  and 
ask  ourselves  how  far  we  act  upon  truth  and  reason  in 
our  designs ; and,  if  compelled  to  admit  our  derelictions, 
a review  like  that  on  which  we  have  been  engaged  may 
not  be  otherwise  than  useful,  quite  apart  from  any  ques- 
tion about  what  style  we  are  working  in. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  as  my  able 
coadjutor  said  tlie  other  day,  that  we  are  at  a transitional 
period  of  our  art— that  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  pre- 
sent, and  aiming  at  an  altered  future;  and  that  some  of  us 
are  following  up  that  aim'  on  the  basis  of  a revival  of  the 
style  of  which  ! have  been  treating;  while,  as  he  also 
truly  says,  there  is  a m inerliie  in  art  which  is  not  easily 
overcome,  but  yields  reluctantly  to  change.  How  im- 
portant, then,  is  it  to  us  to  know  that  the  style  wc  are  re- 
viving  was  itself  based,  as  all  good  architecture  roust  be, 
on  the  firm  rock  of  common  sense;  and  how  essential  to 
our  success  that  wo  should  place  our  revival  on  the  same 
basis  . Shall  we,  then,  secure  this  object  by  doing  only 
u'/ial  our  forefathers  dkl  ? By  no  nieaits.  Rather,  as  1 
have  urged  m a former  lecture,  let  us  do  «s  they  did : 
that  IS,  oef  reimon.  They  thoroughly  suited  all  their 
works  to  their  varied  objects.  Let  us  do  the  same,  how 
much  soever  more  varied  our  requirements  may  be.  They 
made  their  houses  comfortable  to  the  extent  of  their 
nabits.  Let  us  make  ours  so  to  the  greatly  increased  ex- 
tent of  our  own  habits.  They  welcomed  every  invention 
as  It  arose.  Let  us  do  the  same,  by  the  invention  of  our 
own  prolific  age.  They  utilized  every  material  which 
presented  itselt  to  them.  Let  us  do  so  by  all  the  ma- 
^nals  which  modern  science  or  ingenuity  has  placed  at 
truthfully  and  con- 
sistently -VMth  reason,  tor  example,  if  we  meet  with  an 
devokVnf  the  surface  decoration  of  rooms,  but 

^ constructive  strength,  let  us  use  it  as  a suiface 
commonly  done,  make 

i;  ■ 'Y" 

- admire  a vaulted  construction,  by  all 
— --  -mulatc  the  vault- 


s use  it;  but  do  not  let  u 
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workmanship  apphed'to  'S"by  tre\?L£laT^tiHs' 

ov'?r“S"o„ewo‘I.w'b'  *1’? 

lets  usually  to  on/;  only  of  the  qualities  of  a metal  and 
iiasmrh*’^""’  distinctive  qi’amy. 

many  other  possess  it  only  in  common  with 

cast 'in  9 ^ matenals,— 1 mean  its  susceptibility  oi  hein- 

Inal  eabuill*  v.  ^ttatcr  proaiiiieiiCb  to  the  (lualitios  of 

■work'  nnO  niello,  Sec.,  enamelling,  and  filligree- 

ingin’differenrmTt peculiarly  metallic,  anddiffer- 
of  treaHnr.t  1 "rr  " their  mode 


ing  of  Diocletian's  Baths,  and  Westminster,  or  the  domes 
of  the  Bantheon  of  St.  Sophia,  in  lath  and  plaster  1 If 
we  want  plaster  casts  of  ancient  monuments,  let  us  place 
them  in  our  mu.seums;  but,  for  goodness  sake,  let  oar 
buildings  themselves  be  real ! 

The  conditions  to  be  demanded  of  our  future  ^chitcc- 
ture,  whether  destined  to  he  based  upon  the  Classic  or  the 
Gothic  Renaissance,  or  whether  they  are  to  continue  ever,  ■ 
as  now,  to  assert,  aide  by  side,  their  rival  claims,  are  a , 
perfect  and  unhesitating  fulfilment  of  practical  demands, 
whether  of  construction,  convenience,  or  comfort  ; an 
equally  unhesitating  adoption  of  the  materials,  inventions, 
ami  mechanical  and  constructive  appliances  of  the  age ; a 
capability  of  reasonable  economy  or  of  judicious  magnifi- 
cence, in  all  degrees  and  proportion ; a character  at  once 
noble  and  in  harmony  with  the  country  and  climate  and 
with  national  associations ; a perfect  freedom  of  treat- 
ment, united  with  perfect  truthfulness : and  a free  admis- 
sion of  ttie  sister  arts  in  their  highest  and  most  perfected 
forms.  How  happy  would  it  be  for  art  if  we  could  pro- 
claim an  armistice  between  rival  styles,  while  the  advo- 
cates of  each  devote  heart  and  soul  to  the  realization  of 
those  conditions  so  obviously  demanded  of  reason  and 
common  sense ! 

That  Gothic  architecture  is  in  its  spirit  well  fitted  to 
unite  these  conditions,  I think,  may  be  judged  by  much 
that  I have  shown  you  in  this  and  tlie  preceding  lecture. 
It  lays  claim  in  a pre-eminent  degree  to  the  character  of 
freedom.  Free  in  its  use  of  arcuated  or  trabeated  con  • 
struction,  as  may  best  suit  each  particular  case;  free  in 
the  form  of  its  arches,  which,  in  addition  to  those  used  in 
other  styles,  assumes  other  and  excellent  forms  which 
enable  them  to  assume  all  possible  proportions  of  height 
to  spau  ; free  in  its  vaulting,  which  has  peculiar  facilities 
for  adapting  itself  to  every  possible  space  and  plan;  free 
in  the  proportions,  as  well  as  infinite  in  the  varieties  of  its 
columns;  free  as  air  in  the  sculpture  it  applies  to  tlicir 
capitals,  as  well  as  to  other  architectural  uses;  free  in 
the  pitch  of  its  roofs;  in  the  size,  number,  form,  and 
grouping  of  its  windows;  and,  above  all,  absolutely  free 
in  its  planning,  in  which  the  practical  requirements  of 
the  interior  have  undisputed  sway  irrcsjiective  of  external 
design,  It  seems  as  if  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
suited  to  an  age  in  which  freedom  is  the  great  point  to  be 
aimed  at  in  all  we  undertake.  Convinaed  that  such  is  the 
case,  let  us  devote  ourselves,  hand  and  heart,  to  tlic 
task;  let  us  bring  all  our  energies  to  rendering  the  style 
wc  select  as  our  groundwork,  really,  and  absolutely  sub- 
servient to  the  wants  and  to  the  spirit  (so  far  as  it  is  a 
healthful  and  a truthful  spirit)  of  our  age : let  us  apply  to 
the  work  all  our  reasoning  powers,  and  found  all  we  do 
upon  common  sense;  but,  let  me  not  be  mistaken, — thi.s 
cannot  be  done  by  a mere  abstract  effort  of  the  mind. 
Let  me,  therefore,  urge  upon  you  who  are  students,  to 
exercise  your  reason  and  common  sense  in  another  way  ? 
and  to  be  assured  of  this,  that  you  cannot  succeed  in  tlic 
practice  of  an  art,  unless,  in  addition  to  all  the  practical 
considerations  I have  had  occasion  to  allude  to,  you  make 
yourselves,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,— 


ON  BUILDING-STONES— THE  CAUSES  OF 
TIIEIIi  DECAY,  AND  THE  MEANS  OF 
PREVENTING  IT* 


In  a district  of  so  peculiar  a nature  as  the 
environs  of  London  (where  clay  of  a highly  plastic 
description  occurs  in  groat  abundance),  the  stylo  of 
construction  adopted  is  so  markedly  characterized 
by  the  use  of  the  local  material,  bricks,  that  we, 
inhabitants  of  London,  are  apt  to  forget  that 
other  districts  are,  as  it  were,  compelled  by  analo- 
gous circumstances  to  adopt  a style  which  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  our  own.  In  London, 
and,  indeed,  we  may  add,  in  a large  majority  of 
our  centres  of  population,  bricks  are  habitually 
cheap  and  good;  stone  Is  rare  and  expensive;  and 
it  thus  happens  that  stone  becomes  to  us  an  obj  ect 
of  luxury,  only  to  be  employed  in  monumental 
structures,  or  in  the  decorative  parts  of  ordinary 
houses.  In  France  the  contrary  rule  prevails,  as 
it  does  likewise  iu  some  of  the  cities  of  Yorkshire 
and  of  Scotland;  and  there  stone  is  the  common 
material  used  in  building,  and  brickwork  is  the 
exceptional  ornament.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  a matter  of  regret  that  this  should  be  the  case, 
for,  beyond  question,  the  taste  of  the  London 
builders  has  been  injuriously  affected  by  the  small 
and  unbending  character  of  the  material  they 
h.abitually  employ  ; whilst  the  grander  and  more 
monumental  appearance  of  such  towns  as  Edin- 
burgh, Bradford,  Paris,  &c.,  may,  to  a great 
extent,  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  iu  them 
large  ashlar  stone  is  habitually  employed.  But  iu 
addition  to  this  a'sthetical  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  absence  of  building-stone  as  an  ordinary 
material  of  construction,  the  builders  of  such 
towns  as  London  labour  under  the  more  serious 
one  of  being  less  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
properties  of  stone  than  are  the  builders  of  more 
favoured  localities;  and  we,  therefore,  find  that 
even  when  the  former  do  resort  to  the  more  costly 
materials,  they  frequently  employ  them  under 
such  circumstances,  and  iu  such  positions,  as  to 
expose  them  unnecessarily  to  danger  and  decay. 
Emphatically  this  has  been  the  case  of  late  years 
with  many  of  the  London  buildings,  aud  it  may, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  desirable  to  dwell 
for  a short  time  upon  the  nature  of  the  stones 
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which  usually  appear  in  our  market,  and  upon  the 
various  injurious  actions  to  which  they  are 
exposed. 

The  building-stones  employed  iu  London  are 
capable  of  being  divided,  according  to  their 
mechanical  properties,  into  two  classes, — namely, 
those  which  can  only  be  worked  by  the  pick  or  by 
wedges,  and  those  which  can  be  worked  by  the 
mallet  and  chisel, — the  latter  being  known  by  the 
name  of  freestones,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
which  do  not  work  freely.  These  classes,  in  their 
turns,  are  susceptible  of  numerous  subdivisions, 
such  as,  iu  the  first  class,  the  granites,  porphyries, 
basalts,  whinstones,  and  the  countless  varieties  of 
the  plutonic  and  volcanic  formations ; the  quartz 
rocks,  mica  schists,  gneiss,  and  the  more  dense 
altered  quartzose  sandstones,  the  quartzose  con- 
glomerates, and  the  gres  or  agglutiuated  sand- 
stones of  the  secondary  aud  tertiary  strata.  The 
slate  rocks,  perhaps,  might  be  grouped  as  a sub- 
class of  the  stones  not  workable  by  the  mallet  and 
chisel,  for  they  present  too  decidedly  marked  a 
cleavage  to  allow  of  their  being  worked  freely, 
though  they  are  susceptible  of  beiug  sawn,  or  even 
worked  on  the  edge,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
freestones  themselves.  In  the  second  class,  or  the 
freestones,  are  comprised  the  marbles,  sandstones, 
limestones  (both  carbonates  and  sulphates),  in  all 
tlicir  endless  modifications.  The  bituminous  rocks 
furnish  materials  which  may  be  classed  as  a sub- 
variety  of  the  freestones,  in  an  analogous  manner 
to  the  classification  of  the  slate  rocks  in  the  pre- 
ceding division. 

Now,  of  the  stones  above  described  as  being  of 
the  first  class,  the  London  market  consumes  large 
quantities  of  granite  from  the  Clmunel  Islands, 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  Mount  Sorel,  in  Leices- 
tershire, Aberdeen  aud  Peterhead,  in  Scotland. 
The  Whinstones,  basalts,  and  volcanic  tufas  are 
hardly  ever  seen  here — unless  in  the  form  of  the 
pouzzalanos  and  trap,  which  are  occasionally  im- 
ported from  Italy  and  Germany  for  making  arti- 
ficial hydraulic  cements — whilst  the  quartz  rocks 
and  the  quartzose  sandstones,  the  mica  schists, 
lI'C.,  are  never  used.  The  qu.artzose  conglomerates, 
such  as  the  Bramley  Fall  stone,  arc  occasionally 
employed  in  engineering  works,  and  the  tertiary 
gres,  or  sandstones,  of  Windsor  forest  are  used  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor  as  paviug  materials 
for  streets  aud  stables,  just  as  the  gres  of  I'ontain- 
hleau,  their  geological  analogues,  are  used  in 
Paris.  'I’be  advantages  offered  by  the  best  of 
these  various  materials  consist  in  their  extraor- 
dinary hardness,  their  density  of  texture,  their 
non-absorbent  properties,  and,  generally  speaking, 
their  powers  of  resisting  atmospheric  influences; 
but  the  whole  of  this  class  is  exposed  to  the 
serious  objection  that  the  labour  upon  all  its 
varieties  is  very  costly ; aud  that  fi*om  the  mere 
fact  of  their  being  composed  of  heterogeneous 
iugredieuts  in  the  far  greater  number  of  cases, 
they  are  also  exposed  to  the  action  of  causes  which 
are  able  to  produce  either  disintegration  or  decom- 
position of  their  elements. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  Cornish  and  the  Devon- 
shire granites,  and  some  of  the  porphyries  aud 
elvans  from  those  counties,  frequently  contain  a 
notable  proportion  of  felspar;  aud,  when  they  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  rainwater,  containing  (as 
it  usually  does)  carbonic  acid  in  solution,  that 
felspar  decomposes,  and  is  then  easily  removed, 
leaving  the  quartz  and  the  mica  in  relief  without 
any  cementing  material.  Illustrations  of  this 
mode  of  decay  may  be  observed  in  the  granite 
used  ill  parts  of  Waterloo  or  London  Bridges,  or 
in  the  granite  piers  of  the  crypt  under  the  hall  of 
Christ’s  Hospital ; but  the  process  is  very  slow, 
aud  it  would  seem  to  be  subject  to  some  laws  not 
hitherto  discovered;  for  the  decay  of  the  felspai’ 
does  not  take  place  according  to  any  knowni  rules. 
The  more  crystalline,  in  fact,  the  felspar  of  any  of 
these  bodies  m.ay  be,  the  more  perfectly  does  it 
resist  the  decomposing  action  of  the  atmospheric 
agents ; and  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  allude 
to  the  influence  of  this  mechanical  state  of  natural 
substances  upon  their  durability.  In  the  mean- 
time it  may  be  added,  that  in  the  Bramley  Fall 
and  in  the  analogous  stones,  the  sillcious  conglo- 
merates, the  same  phenomena  may  be  observed. 
The  cementing  material  frequently  decomposes, 
and  is  washed  away  from  the  ingredients  it 
naturally  held  together,  aud  then  the  latter,  as 
certainly,  fall  asunder,  or  the  cementing  material 
decays,  and  in  so  doing  it  produces  a dangerous 
disintegration  of  the  mass.  It  follows,  from  these 
observations,  that  the  smaller  and  the  more  uni- 
form in  dimensions  the  materials  of  these  hetero- 
geneous rocks  may  be,  the  greater  is  the  pro- 
bability of  their  duration,  and  in  the  case  of 
granite  ^especially,  it  Is  essential  to  select  those 
descriptions  which  do  not  contain  large  crystals  of 
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felspar.  It  is  singular  that  some  of  the  granites 
of  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  the  north  of  Spain, 
present  identically  the  same  mineralogical  peculi- 
arities as  the  granites  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and 
they  are  equally  susceptible  of  decay.  The 
varieties  in  the  lithological  characteristics  of  the 
"Bramley  Fall  stone,  and  in  those  of  the  quartsoze 
conglomerates,  are  still  more  hard  to  define  than 
even  those  of  the  plutonic  rochs : in  the 
same  quarry,  and  even  in  the  same  bed, 
the  qualities  of  these  stones  will  change 
within  a very  small  distance  j and  the  great 
irregularities  of  this  description  of  stone  form, 
in  fact,  the  most  serious  objection  to  its  use. 
Nev’ertheless,  when  the  Bramley  Fall  or  the  sili- 
cious  conglomerates  are  well  selected,  they  are 
extremely  valuable  for  engineering  purposes,  on 
■account  of  their  hardness,  and  on  account  of  their 
resisting  crushing  weights.  They  yield  to  atmo- 
spheric influence  when  the  silicious  cement  exists 
in  the  soluble  silica,  and  is  of  an  amorphous 
character : if,  on  the  contrary,  the  cement  assume 
a crystalline  character,  it  becomes  unattackable 
even  by  caustic  alkaline  solutions,  and  the  silicious 
conglomerates  are  then  as  durable  as  the  best 
descriptions  of  granite  themselves.  Of  the  granites 
which  are  used  in  London,  those  obtained  from 
Aberdeen,  Peterhead,  and  Mount  Sorel  are  the 
most  valuable,  but  also,  on  account  of  their  hard- 
ness, the  most  expensive.  They  can  be  obtained 
of  any  required  dimensions,  and  are  capable  of 
receiving  any  desired  form,  and  thus  are  admira- 
bly adapted  for  the  construction  of  buildings  of  a 
simple  monumental  character,  designed  “ not  for 
an  age,  but  for  all  time  their  colours,  more- 
over, are  agreeable,  especially  those  of  the  rose- 
tinted  granites  of  Peterhead  and  Mount  Sorel. 
The  best  silicious  conglomerates  used  in  London 
for  building  purposes  are  extracted  from  the 
■ lower  members  of  the  Yorkshire  coal-field : their 
I colour,  it  may  be  added,  is  far  from  being  as  agree- 
; able  as  that  of  the'good  granite;  and  at  times, 
when  there  is  much  oxide  of  iron  in  the  cementing 
' material,  the  colour  of  the  conglomerates  becomes 
' unpleasantly  foxy. 

For  the  reason  above  cited,  namely,  the  dlffi- 
I culty  of  working  the  first  class  of  stones,  the 
I other,  or  the  freestone  class,  is  the  one  most  geue- 
I rally  \ised  in  building  operations,  the  selection  of 
I the  variety  employed  in  any  locality  being  too 
c often  only  regulated  by  the  consideration  of  its 
1 ultimate  cost.  In  London,  the  freestones  com- 
D jtuonly  used  may  be  stated  to  be  as  follows : — 

:i  amongst  the  sandstones,  the  Cragleith,  the  Dundee 
;i  and  Arbroath,  the  Yorkshire  stones,  and  the  sand- 
s stones  furnished  by  the  Wealden  deposits  near 
1 Tonbridge  Wells,  or  by  the  subcretaceous  forma- 
l tions  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Godstone,  Maid- 
s stone,  or  Folkestone;  amongst  the  magnesian 
1 limestones,  the  Anston  and  Bolsover  stones; 

8 amongst  the  carbonates  of  lime,  the  Portland, 

1 Purbeck,  Ketton,  Barnac,  the  Caen,  Ranville, 

.'  Aubigny  stones,  arc  to  be  met  with  in  commerce 
' without  difficulty,  whilst  it  would  be  easy  to 
i increase  their  number  by  the  introduction  of  the 
r remarkably  valuable  tertiary  limestones  of  the 
1 Paris  basin.  In  some  localities,  even  the  common 
c chalk  becomes  so  indurated  as  to  allow  of  its  being 

V used  as  a building  stone ; less  frequently,  it  is 
t true,  in  England  than  in  France,  for  in  the  valley 

0 of  the  Lower  Seine  this  material  is  extensively 
u used  in  the  best  buildings,  as  at  Rouen,  Vernon, 

1 Louviers,  Ac.  I dwell  a little  upon  this  detail  of 

0 our  subject  at  present,  because  I am  convinced 

1 that  a process  for  the  preservation  of  building- 
<■  stones,  which  I shall  have  the  honour  to  bring 
b before  your  notice,  would  enable  us  to  convert  to 
a useful  purposes  of  construction  the  immense  stores 
i>  of  chalk  with  which  wc  are  surrounded.  1 would 

add  that  the  sulphates  of  lime  are  occasionally 
u used  for  ornamental  purposes  in  interiors,  but  they 
11  are  almost  invariably  so  unfit  to  resist  tlie  action 
0 of  the  atmosphere  externaUy,  as  only  to  be  of 

V value  from  the  fact  of  their  yielding  the  important 
n material  known  by  the  name  of  the  “Plaster  of 
P Paris.”  The  argillaceous  limestones  do  not  often 
CK  occur  under  such  conditions  as  to  warrant  their 
II!  use  as  building  materials  in  other  than  in  the  loea- 
lilities  where  they  are  found,  and  this  sub-class  is 
0!  only  resorted  to,  for  the  London  market  at  least, . 
t(  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  hydraulic  limes  of 
tithe  blue  lias,  or  the  Roman  cements,  made  from 
tithe  septaria  nodules  of  the  Oxford,  liassic,  or 
L London  clays. 

The  Cragleith  stone,  of  which  the  majority  of 
lithe  buildings  of  Edinburgh  are  constructed,  is  oc- 
cscasioually  used  for  foundation  or  basement  works 
in  in  the  metropolis,  or  for  the  execution  of  stair- 
Jacases  exposed  to  great  traffic;  but  the  hardness 
a (and  the  consequently  high  price  of  labour)  of  this 
^i-stone  limits  its  'Use  to  such  situations.  It  is  ob- 


tained from  the  carboniferous  formation,  and  is 
composed  of  minute  grains  of  quartz,  with  occa- 
sional plates  of  mica,  united  by  a silicious  cement, 
containing  usually  about  98  per  cent,  of  silica, 
1 of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  one  of  bituminous  and 
other  miscellaneous  ingredients.  The  weight  of  a 
foot  cube  of  the  Cragleith  stone  is  about  146  lbs., 
and  it  is  stated  to  resist  a crushing  weight  of 
5,800  on  the  inch  superficial.  Generally  speaking, 
the  colour  is  of  a greyish  white,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  density  and  the  non-absorbent  cha- 
racter of  the  material,  it  retains  a clean  appear- 
ance for  a very  long  time.  The  London  atmo- 
sphere has  very  little  action  upon  it. 

TheDuudee  and  Arbroath  stones,  obtained  from 
the  red  sandstone  series  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Scotland,  arc  sometimes  employed  in  London;  the 
former  as  an  ordinary  building  stone,  the  latter 
principally  as  flag  pavement.  The  colour  of  the 
Dundee  stone  hitherto  brought  to  London  is  rather 
disagreeable,  for  it  is  of  a dark  purple  brown,  or 
a deep  oxide  of  iron  tint,  but  the  stone  is  hard, 
and  resists  weather  very  satisfactorily : in  con- 
sequence of  the  colour,  however,  this  material 
is  never  used  in  ornamental  buildings.  The  Ar- 
broath stone  is  of  a denser  character  than  that 
obtained  from  Dundee,  but  it  is  more  decidedly 
“flaky,”  to  use  a workman’s  phrase,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  almost  exclusively  used  for  the  purposes 
above  mentioned.  Occasionally,  however,  blocks 
of  the  largest  dimensions,  and  of  very  uniform 
character,  are  obtained  from  the  Arbroath  quarries. 
They  arc  hard  : they  resist  weather  satisfactorily  : 
the  stone  is  easily  worked,  and  its  colour  (a  light 
greenish  grey)  is  far  from  being  disagreeable.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  observations  upon  the  specific 
gravity  of  this  stone,  or  of  the  crushing  weight  it 
would  bear ; but,  judging  simply  by  the  eye,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  class  it  in  these  respects 
with  the  Yorkshire  sandstones,  to  be  noticed  here- 
after. As  Arbroath  lies  immediately  upon  the  sea- 
board, it  is  strange  that  the  stone  from  that  loca- 
lity should  not  be  more  commonly  used  in  the 
metropolis. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Yorksliire 
sandstones  used  in  London,  of  which  the  most 
generally  known  are  the  flagstones  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Halifax  and  Huddersfield,  and 
the  compact  stones  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leeds,  commonly  called  the  “Park  Springstone.” 
The  normal  composition  of  the  whole  of  this 
series  of  rocks  is  that  of  a fine-grained  quartsose 
sand  and  decomposed  felspar,  with  an  argillo- 
silicious  cement,  and  with  numerous  flakes  of 
mica  in  the  planes  of  stratification : sometimes 
the  mass  is  coloured  by  the  presence  of  the  oxide 
of  the  silicate  of  iron,  and  the  colour  varies  from 
a decided  blueisb-green  to  a light  ferruginous- 
brown.  The  weight  of  a foot  cube  of  the  paving 
stone  is  about  145  lbs. ; and  the  crushing  weight 
it  can  support  may  be  considered  to  be  nearly 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  Cragleith  stone,  a remark 
which,  by  the  way,  may  be  extended  to  the 
Arbroath  stone.  It  is  worthy  of  especial  notice 
that  although  the  Yorkshire  flags  absorb  water 
freely,  and  part  with  it  in  as  easy  a manner,  they 
do  not  suffer  from  the  action  of  frost ; it  may  be 
because  their  distinct  lamination  allows  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  water  to  take  place  freely  in  a 
horizontal  direction.  But  when  the  Yorkshire 
stones  are  used  in  elevation  (that  is  to  say  in  ver- 
tical walls)  they  are  not  able  to  resist  the  sin- 
gular destruction  which  takes  place  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  zone  of  capillary  action  in  almost  all 
porous  stones.  They  do  not,  in  fact,  to  use 
another  workman’s  phrase,  “stand  well  between, 
wind  and  water,”  and  should  not,  therefore,  be 
used  in  the  basements,  or  in  plinths,  of  buildings 
immediately  in  contact  with  damp  earth,  or  in 
positions  to  which  water  has  access  at  irregular 
intervals. 

The  Tunbridge  sandstone  has  been  occasionally 
introduced  here,  but  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
No  doubt  it  would  be  possible  to  select  stones  from 
the  Wealden  deposits  of  Tunbridge  or  elsewhere, 
which  would  resist  the  action  of  the  atmosphere ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  lirastoues  of  this 
series  of  deposits,  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  the 
materials  derived  from  these  beds  are  of  fur  too 
irregular  and  too  dangerous  a character  to  allow 
of  their  being  used  at  any  distance  from  the  place 
where  they  are  obtained. 

The  sandstones  of  the  subcretaceous  rocks  are 
also  of  a very  irregular  character,  and  even  when 
of  the  best  quality  they  are  but  ill  qualified  to 
resist  alternations  of  wetness  and  dryness.  Never- 
theless, the  Godstone  and  Maidstone  firestones,  as 
they  are  called,  are  of  great  value  in  the  arts,  on 
account  of  their  powers  of  resisting  the  action  of 
fire,  through  the  large  quantity  of  soluble  silica 
they  contain,  in  connection  with  a certain  propor- 


tion of  the  carbonate  of  lime.  \Vhen  these  stones 
are  used  for  ordinary  building  purposes  they  re- 
quire to  be  kept  above  the  ground,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  capillary  attraction  upon  the  moisture  it 
may  contain,  and  also  to  be  protected  from  rain, 
by  being  covered  with  some  impermeable  material. 
If  these  precautions  be  observed  the  firestones  do 
not  rapidly  decay  ; and  in  some  of  the  oldest  parts 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  or  of  the  Temple  Church, 
specimens  of  them  may  still  be  seen  in  a fair  state 
of  preservation.  For  internal  elaborate  Gothic 
tracery,  the  firestones  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed, because  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
worked  reduces  the  cost  of  labour  of  such  decora- 
tions. The  colour,  a greyish  light-green,  is  far 
from  being  unpleasant. 

Whilst  thus  speaking  of  the  subcretaceous 
building  stones,  it  may  be  as  well,  even  at  the  risk 
of  a little  departure  from  the  strictly  logical 
classification  according  to  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials, to  call  attention  to  the  Kentish  rag,  which 
is  now  so  extensively  used  in  the  modern  revival 
of  Mediawal  architecture.  This  stone  is  a lime- 
stone, with  a very  small  proportion  of  earthy 
matters,  frequently  subcrystalline,  but  ordinarily 
of  a confused  texture,  the  beds  from  which  it  is 
obtained  varying  from  about  6 inches  to  3 feet  in 
thickness,  and  the  colour  varying  from  a lightish 
green  to  a deep  blue.  The  stoue  is,  when  well 
chosen,  very  hard  and  dense;  and  indeed  the 
labour  upon  it  is  so  expensive  that  it  is  very 
rarely  that  the  ragstone  is  used  for  anything  but 
rubble  masonry,  in  districts  remote  from  the 
quarries.  It  is  the  custom,  at  the  present  day,  on 
account  of  the  expense  of  working  this  stone,  to 
execute  all  the  moulded  or  decorated  part  of 
churches,  Ac.,  in  Caen  or  Bath  stone,  and  even  to 
carry  up  the  quoius  of  those  materials,  whilst  the 
intervening  spaces  are  filled  in  with  the  hard  rag. 
In  other  words,  the  exposed  parts  of  such  fashion- 
able specimens  of  constructions  are  executed  of 
soft  and  yielding  materials,  whilst  the  protected 
parts  are  executed  of  hard  aud  durable  ones. 
However,  the  walling  thus  produced  is  certainly 
picturesque  in  its  eflect;  and  if  some  of  the  pro- 
cess for  the  preservation  of  the  softer  stones,  to 
be  noticed  hereafter,  be  applied  to  the  Caen  and 
Bath  quoins  aud  copings,  or  weather-tables,  there 
can  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  use  of  the  Kentish 
rag  in  connection  with  them,  on  the  score  of  the 
durability  of  the  work,  at  least. 

Of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the  report  of 
the  commission  named  for  the  selection  of  the 
building  stones  for  the  ucw  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  magnesian  limestones,  from  the  Anston  aud 
Bolsover  quarries,  have  been  largely  used  in  the 
metropolis, — in  some  cases,  as  in  the  Museum  of 
Economic  Geology,  witli  tolerable  success;  in 
others,  as  in  the  Lincoln’s-inn  Library  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  with  a precisely  opposite 
result.  This  discrepancy  proves  at  least  that  the 
magnesian  limestone  is  quite  as  much  exposed  as 
any  of  the  formerly  used  building-stones  to  great 
varieties  of  composition,  and,  therefore,  much 
attention  must  be  paid  to  its  selection  and  mode 
of  application.  The  colour  of  the  best  varieties  of 
this  stone  is  of  an  agreeable  light-warm  and 
slightly  ferruginous  brown  ; its  density  is  rather 
greater  than  that  of  the  oolites;  the  labour  upon 
it  is  intermediate  between  that  upon  the  Yorkshire 
or  the  Portland  stones,  and  it  can  be  obtained  in 
blocks  of  any  required  dimensions.  For  many 
reasons  the  use  of  a stone  presenting  the  external 
characters  of  the  magnesian  limestones  would  be 
very  desirable,  and  it  must  be  a subject  of  sincere 
regret  that  so  little  care  should  have  been  dis- 
played in  the  selection  of  the  varieties  employed 
for  the  important  buildings  we  have  above  referred 
to.  The  decay  of  the  stonework  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  is  really  painful  to  witness, — I had 
almost  said  shameful. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Purbeck  stone,  which 
is  obtained  from  the  local  modification  of  the 
Wealden  deposits  found  in  the  Island  of  Purbeck, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  aud  near  Petworth,  the  other 
freestones,  before  cited  as  being  used  in  London, 
are  obtained  from  the  oolitic  series.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  understood  that  the  oolites  are  the 
only  valuable  sources  of  supply,  for  very  valuable 
limestones,  adapted  for  building  purposes,  are  to 
be  found  amongst  the  transition  rocks  and  the 
mountain  limestone  districts  of  Devonshire  and  of 
the  Midland  counties ; whilst  the  blue  lias  itself  is 
frequently  adapted  to  such  uses.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  the  materials  yielded  by  the  transition,  and 
by  the  mountain  limestones  are  so  hard,  aud  so 
difficult  to  work,  that  they  arc  never  able  to  be 
used  beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
quarries;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  purer 
varieties  of  the  limestones  from  the  blue  lias  series, 
are  so  irregular  in  the  thickness  of  their  beds  and 
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in  tbeir  powers  of  resistance,  that  they  are  equally 
avoided  in  general  use.  The  tertiary  limestones 
of  the  Paris  basin  might  no  doubt  furnish  building 
materials  of  a very  superior  description  to  those 
usually  employed;  but  they  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  unknown  in  England,  and  certainly 
they  never  appear  in  the  London  market.  In 
fact,  the  only  limestones  habitually  used  in  the 
metropolis,  are  those  obtained  from  the  oolitic 
series,  and  amongst  them  the  Baruaek,  Ketton, 
Aucaster,  Portland,  Bath,  luid  Caen  stones,  are 
those  which  are  most  generally  known  to  our 
architects  and  builders. 

Of  these  stones,  the  Barnnck  stones,  obtained 
from  the  oolite  of  Xortbamptoushire,  figure  to 
some  extent  under  a false  name,  for  the  real 
Baruaek  quarries  have  long  since  been  aban- 
doned, and  in  its  place  the  Castevton  stone  is  now 
commonly  employed.  Both  the  original  Bar- 
nack  and  the  Casterton  stones  are  of  a lightish 
brown  colour,  and  they  are  composed  of  a 
tolerably  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  of  a compact 
but  oolitic  character,  and  containing  an  infinite 
number  of  fragments  of  pearls  and  corals, 
Their  specific  gr.avity  is  about  2 090:  the  crush- 
ing weight  (instantaneous)  would  seem  to  be 
about  one-fonrth  of  that  of  the  Cragleith 
stone,  though  there  are  some  marked  discrepan- 
cies between  the  results  obtained  from  the  re- 
spective materials.  Nearly  all  the  Mediccvul 
structures  of  Cambridgeshire,  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and 
the  North  of  SuO’olk,  were  executed  in  the 
Baruaek  stone,  which  certainly  has  resisted 
atmosjihevic  infiuences  in  a very  remarkable 
manner,  when  care  had  originally  been  taken  to 
select  for  the  more  dangerously  exposed  positions 
the  less  earthly  varieties. 

The  Kotton  oolite,  which  was  largely  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  numerous  beautiful 
churches  in  Northamptonshire,  and  has  even  of 
late  years  appeared  with  successful  practical 
results  even  in  London  itself  (as  in  the  tower  of 
St.  Dunstan’s-in-the  East),  is  very  much  like  the 
^rnack  stone  in  colour,  but  it  is  more  regular  in 
its  characters,  harder,  and  more  difficult  to  work, 
and  from  the  singular  apathy  of  the  quarry 
holders,  it  seems  even  to  be  more  costly  in  the 
first  instance.  The  colour  of  the  Kotton  stone  is 
of  a rather  warm  cream-colour:  its  specific  gra- 
vity is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Barnack 
stone,  and  the  crushing  weight  it  will  bear  is 
rather  greater  than  tliat  required  to  destroy 
the  latter.  If  this  material  could  be  brought  at 
a cheap  rate  to  London,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  of  its  being  extensively  used;  for  the  ori- 
ginal colour  is  decidedly  pleasant,  and  the 
London  atmosphere  seems,  from  the  state  of  the 
tower  of  St.  Uunstim’s,  to  have  very  little  action 
upon  the  Ketton  stouc,  either  in  producin"  decay 
or  in  changing  the  colour. 

The  Ancaster  oolite  is  obtained  from  Lincoln- 
shire, and  it  is  largely  used  in  our  midland  coun- 
ties, on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  grain,  its 
pleasant  colour,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
worked.  Its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  Barnack  stone,  and  its  cohesive  force  is  also 
^oater.  This  stone  is,  however,  but  little  known 
m Loudon,  and  until  it  has  been  exposed  for  some 
time  to  our  peculiar  atmosphere,  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  pass  a decided  opinion  on  its  merits 
lu  Lincolnshire  and  the  Midland  Counties,  the 
Ancaster  stone,  it  may  be  observed,  has  resisted 
the  ordinary  causes  of  decay  very  satisfactorily 
and,  with  proper  care,  there  can  be  no  vriim  facie 
reason  why  it  should  not  succeed  in  London.* 


DR.  DAUBENY  ON  THE  SEWAGE 
QUESTION. 

Dh.  DArap-r  Profc-ssoi-  of  Eorol  Economy  ir 
of  Osford.  recently  delivered  in 
0.\ford  n lecture  On  Seivage,  with  special  lefer- 
ence  to  Buion  I.icbig's  remarks  relative  to  the 
system  of  disposing  of  sewage  adopted  in  the 
principal  cities  of  this  country.” 

The  lecturer  remarked  that  when  a man  of 
Baron  Liehig’s  estended  European  reputation 
lilted  up  his  warning  voice  to  the  British  nation 
on  a snbjeet  on  wliieh  ho  liad  a right  to  speak 
■with  authority,  and  staked,  as  it  were,  ills  cha- 
rartcr  as  a man  of  soieuce,  by  foretelling  tbe 
rumps  consegnenees  of  a system  in  whicli  the  in. 
hpitaps  of  our  large  cities  are  cmharked,  it 

copa  either  directly  or  indirectly  influence  public 
pinion,  to  secure,  if  possible,  a calm  ami  impar- 
tial hppg  to  tile  arguments  advanced.  He  pro- 
peded  to  point  out  tlireo  methods  by  which  it 
had  heen  attempted  to  render  the  sewage  of  lig.* 

* To  be  coiituiued. 


cities  available  for  agi-icultural  purposes.  The 
first  of  these  methods  was  to  detain  the  e.xcremen- 
titious  matter  in  its  passage  towards  its  outfall 
for  a sufficient  time  to  allow  of  the  solid  matter 
suspended  in  it  to  deposit  itself,  and  then  to  col- 
lect this  portion  as  a manure;  the  second  arrived 
at  the  same  object  by  a different  expedient,  viz., 
by  bringing  about  a separation  of  the  solid  matter 
from  the  water,  which  was  its  vehicle,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  certain  chemical  re-agents; 
and  the  third  was  to  convoy  the  whole  in  a liquid 
state  to  the  very  spot  where  it  could  be  usefully 
applied,  by  the  aid  of  pipes  and  other  mechanical 
contrivances  calculated  to  supersede  the  necessity 
for  employing  cartage  and  vessels  capacious  enough 
to  contain  so  bulky  a material.  The  first  of  these 
methods  was  adopted  at  Cheltenham,  the  second 
at  Leicester,  and  the  third  at  Rugby.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  except  in  a few  small  places, 
like  Rugby,  which  scarcely  held  out  an  example 
which  great  cities  could  safely  imitate,  no  suc- 
cessful method  had  as  yet  been  discovered  for  com- 
bining the  sanitary  with  the  economical  object 
sought,  and  accordingly  in  London,  the  public  ap- 
peared to  have  acquiesced  in  a plan  which,  at  a 
vast  expense,  was  intended  to  carry  off  the  filth  of 
the  city  to  a distance,  and  disregarded  altogether 
the  agricultural  value  of  the  material  itself.  It  ' 
was  against  this  procedure  that  Baron  Liebig  en- 
tered his  protest.  It  might  be  urged  by  a prac- 
tical mail,  in  defence  of  the  metropolitan  system, 
that  the  valuable  constituents  of  the  mamire  were 
equally  sacrificed  under  the  old  regime  as  they 
will  be  when  the  new  arrangements  are  brought 
into  complete  operation  ; that,  although  cesf^pools 
might  exist,  their  contents  were  rarely  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  that 
no  more  use  was  made  of  the  manure,  when  poured 
into  the  Thames  in  the  immediate  proximity  to 
the  city,  than  will  be  the  case  now,  when  it  is  con- 
veyed to  a distance  of  many  miles.  Thus,  the 
sanitary  object,  at  least,  was  provided  for,  whilst 
the  economical  question  stood  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  before.  The  authority  of  chemists  of  great 
eminence  might  also  be  appealed  to,  who  reported, 
as  the  result  of  their  investigations,  that  in  their 
opinion  no  profitable  application  of  the  sewage  of 
London  to  useful  purposes  that  could  be  adopted 
on  a large  scale  bus  up  to  the  present  time  been 
suggested.  Those  and  similar  reasons,  however, 
although  they  might  serve  by  way  of  apology  for 
embarking  in  the  present  system  in  lieu  of  a 
bettor, left  untouched  the  main  argument  advanced 
by  Baron  Liebig,  and  could  not  justify  us  in  a 
blind  acquiescence  in  the  system  pursued  as  one 
intrinsically  good.  The  transport  of  the  sewage 
matter  to  a distance  from  tbe  metropolis  Lad,  in- 
deed, become,  with  the  present  arrangements,  a 
matter  of  paramount  necessity,  but  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  end  ought  by  no  means  to  stifle 
the  inquiry  as  to  whether  some  moans  ought  not 
to  be  devised  for  rendering  the  same  material 
available  for  useful  purposes.  If  the  citizens  of 
London  were  as  fully  impressed  as  they  ought  to 
be  with  the  importauce  of  the  subject,  if  they 
could  realize  tlie  enormous  pecuniary  loss  they  are 
at  present  sustaiiiing  by  tbe  system  pursued,  they 
would  not  quietly  acquiesce  in  the  report  of  those 
chemists  who  have  expressed  doubts  as  to  the 
practicability  of  employing  their  sewage  for  ngri- ' 
cultural  purposes,  but  would  persevere  in  putting  ' 
both  science  and  capital  into  requisition  uutil  the 
cliinculties  had  been  surmounted. 


STRENGTH  OF  IRON  SHIPS. 

SrARCHESTER  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY 

At  the  ordinary  meeting,  February  7th,  Mr.  W* 
Fairbairn,  F.ip.,  President,  read  a commuulca- 
strength  of  Iron  Ships.”  The  writer 

IlccGiit  disasters  have  rec,atlei:l  to  recollection 
numerous  defects  in  the  construction  of  iron 
vessels,  more  especially  in  their  powers  of  resist- 
ance to  a transverse  strain.  When  we  consider 
the  enormous  amount  of  life  and  property  that  is 
at  stake,  and  dependant  upon  the  security  of  these 
vessels,  It  IS  assuredly  a duty  to  point  out  the  de- 
tects in  their  construction,  and  the  remedies  which 
It  IS  necessary  should  bo  applied. 

Vessels  of  a length  equivalent  to  eight  or  nine 
mes  their  breadth  of  beam  are  subjected,  when 
pitching  m a heavy  sea,  to  two  distinct  kinds  of 
St)  ain.  i'  irst,  when  rising  on  the  crest  of  a wave 
the  ship  13  supported  in  the  middle  with  the  stem 
and  stern  partially  suspended;  and,  secondlv 
" -'in  each  end  and  suspended  in  the 

middle,  as  the  waves  roll  under  her.  In  these 

ever-changing  positions  it  is  obvious  that  her  deck 


to  alternate  strains  of  tension  and  compression; 
and  the  tendency  is  to  tear  the  ship  a.sunder  in  the 
middle.  That  this  does  take  place  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  both  wooden  and  iron  vessels 
have  been  known  to  founder  by  giving  way  and 
breaking  asunder.  Circumstances  may  at  any 
time  arise  when  the  danger  from  this  source  be- 
comes greatly  increased.  The  vessel  may  he  cast 
ashore,  and  with  tbe  receding  of  the  tide  may  be 
left  suspended  partially  out  of  the  water,  and  re- 
main supported  at  only  one  or  two  poiuts  in  her 
length,  by  ledges  of  rock.  Such  cases  have  occurred, 
and  it  has  become  doubtful  whether  om-  present 
construction  of  iron  vessels  enables  them  to  with- 
stand the  shocks  and  impacts,  to  which  in  such  a 
case  they  may  be  subjected. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  I have  applied  myself 
to  the  inquiry,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  in 
the  first  place,  what  is  the  transverse  strength  of 
vessels  as  now  constructed ; and,  next,  whether  the 
builders  of  iron  ships  have  been  guided  in  their 
construction  by  right  principles,  aud  have  obtained 
the  greatest  strength  with  tbe  smallest  quantity 
of  material.  In  pursuing  this  investigation,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  onr  present  iron 
vessels  are  dangerously  weak  when  exposed  to 
strains  of  the  kind  I have  indicated;  and  1 believe 
that  this  defect  of  construction  may  be  remedied 
by  a more  careful  attention  to  correct  principles 
of  proportion,  without  in  any  great  degree  increas- 
ing the  weight  of  the  vessel. 

To  ascertain  the  strength  of  our  present  ships, 

I liave  suppo.?cd  them  to  he  placed  in  the  extreme 
po.sition  of  danger  to  winch  they  are  ever  likely  to 
be  exposed ; that  is,  supported  at  the  centre  of  the 
vessel  on  some  rock  with  the  ends  freely  suspended. 
In  this  position  an  iron  vessel  is,  in  fact,  a wrought- 
iron  hollow  girder,  aud  we  may  apply  the  simple 
ad  c 

formula,  W = — — , by  which  wc  ascertain  tbe 

strength  of  such  constructions. 

If  we  take  vessels  of  the  great  length  of  which 
they  are  now  made,  we  shall  find  that  they  are 
far  too  weak  along  the  dock  to  resist  tbe  force  of 
tension,  to  which,  in  the  position  we  have  assumed, 
that  part  is  exposed.  Taking  as  an  example  a 
vessel  of  300  feet  in  length,  built  some  years  ago, 

I found  that  she  would  have  given  way  with  four- 
fifths  of  the  actual  displacement  of  herself  and 
car-go.  Taking  a vessel  constructed  according  to 
Lloyd’s  last  rules,  and  registered  A 1 for  twelve 
years,  I found  her  still  inadequate  to  sustain  the 
stress  to  which  she  would  inevitably  be  exposed  in. 
such  a position,  the  weak  part  being  still  the 
upper  deck.  I am  therefore  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  a large  increase  in  the  sectional  area  of 
iron  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  should  be 
adopted;  aud  the  plan  I have  proposed  consists  in 
the  introductiou  of  two  rectangular  and  two  tri- 
angular cells  of  wrought  iron  (similar  in  principle 
to  tliose  in  the  Britairnia  and  Conway  tubular 
bridges),  placed  longitudinally  under  the  upper 
deck  of  the  ship.  Cells  of  this  form  would  increase 
enormously  the  strength  of  that  part,  and  might 
be  adopted  without  any  great  modification  of  the 
other  arrangemeuts  of  the  ship. 

In  the  second  place,  I am  led  to  recommend  the 
substitution  of  the  new  system  of  chain  riveting 
along  the  decks  aud  upper  aud  lower  portions  of 
the  sheathing,  in  place  of  the  present  M-eak  plan 
of  double  riveting.  This  change  alone  would 
secure  an  Increase  of  30  per  cent,  in  the  power  to 
resist  tension  in  those  parts;  and  although  there 
are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  adoption, 

I believe  these  may,  to  a great  extent,  be  over- 
come. 

Now,  in  looking  at  the  principles  on  which  iron 
ships  have  been  constructed,  it  will  be  found  that 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  propor»- 
tioning  every  part  to  the  strain  it  has  to  bear. 
As  now  constructed  the  iron  is  distributed  almost 
uniformly  throughout  the  length  and  uniformly 
throughout  the  depth  of  the  vessel,  and  in  this 
way  much  material  is  wasted.  In  constructions 
which  have  to  resist  transverse  strains,  economy 
cun  only  be  obtained  by  collecting  the  material 
towards  tbe  top  and  bottom  in  the  transverse 
vertical  section,  and  towards  the  centre  in  the 
loiigitudiual  section.  Tbe  longitudinal  cells  and 
stringers  should  he  placed  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  upper  deck  or  the  keel,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  they  should  be  gradually  reduced  in  thickness 
from  the  centre  towards  the  ends  of  the  vessel. 
VVith  the  exception  of  most  of  the  sheathing 
plates  and  ribs,  winch  may  he  left  uniform,  no 
more  material  should  be  expended  upon  the  iuter- 
mediate  pai'ts,  approaching  the  neutral  line,  than 
IS  absolutely  necessary 
*1..  ..1.  ..  •' 


as  well  as  the  lower  parts  of  the  adoption  of  this  improved  .system  of 

p.uts  01  tlieUull.aie  subjected  I constractioa,  aud  a closer  adlimeuce  to  sound 
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I pririciplea  of  design,  I am  of  opinion  that  greater 
: security  may  be  obtained,  and  the  fearful  acci- 
! dents  which  have  so  frequently  occurred  be  greatly 
I mitigated  in  severity,  if  not  entirely  prevented. 


WALL  BLOWN  DOWN. 

The  high  wind  on  Monday  last,  blew  down 
I the  greater  part  of  the  flank  wall  of  a house  in 
1 Islington,  which  was  ready  for  the  plate  of  the 
1 roof.  It  happened  mostfortunately  when  the  men 
I were  away  to  dinner.  The  work  was  of  a fair 
i description,  better  than  much  which  stands.  Not 
I half  an  hour  previously,  the  district  surveyor  had 
I pointed  out,  with  reference  to  the  corresponding 
1 wall  of  a bouse  close  by  it,  the  weakness  of 
I lofty  flank,  or  party  walls,  especially  where  they 
: adjoin  the  opening  left  for  the  staircase.  In  a 
! bouse  of  four  stories,  there  is  a wall  perhaps  40 
1 feet  high,  two  stories  of  14-mch  work,  and  two 
) stories  of  9-incb,  without  any  bond  in  it,  and 
. with  nothing  against  the  wall  in  its  whole  height 
: to  steady  it.  Such  a wall,  too,  is  often  run  up 
■ rapidly,  and  with  inferior  materials,  so  that  the 
[ mortar  even  at  the  bottom  is  quite  soft,  and  yield- 
i ing.  The  wonder  is  not  that  walls  in  such  a con- 
I dition  do  now  and  then  fall,  but  that  any  of  them 
• stand. 


WAR  APPLIANCES. 

The  Armstrong  strong  arm  is  not  to  be  left 
' without  a rival,  although  Sir  William  is  con- 
i fident  that  when  his  new  cannon  is  expressly 
1 made  for  the  long  range,  which.  It  seems,  it 
1 has  not  yet  been,  it  'will  outrival  its  formidable 
\ Whitworth  rival.  Meantime,  like  every  one 
i else,  wo  may  notify  and  record  a few  of  the 
; experiments  recently  made  with  the  Whitworth 
r rifle  cannon,  or  cannon  rifle.  These  experiments 
1 were  made  at  Southport,  before  General  Sir  John 
1 Burgoyne  and  other  officers.  A thi’ee-pounder, 

[ loaded  with  eight  ounces  of  powder,  aud  set  at  an 
1 angle  of  35  degrees,  was  pointed  at  a mark,  which 
1 is  said  to  have  been_  fur  out  of  sight  of  the  best 
t telescopes  j but  how  it  was  pointed  at  an  invisible 
t target  is  not  explained  : a mariner’s  compass,  one 
f would  think,  must  have  been  requisite,  if  even 
t that  could  have  been  exactly  enough  applied  to 
1 the  purpose  in  view,— or  rather  not  in  view.  The 
] projectile,  it  is  stated,  fell  at  a distance  of  9,688 
3 yards— more  than  5^  miles— and  only  thirty-four 
) yards  to  the  right  of  the  mark;  and  this  devia- 
t tion  was  thought  to  have  arisen  only  from  too 
^ great  an  allowance  for  the  strong  wind  then  hlow- 
i ing.  At  an  elevation  of  20  degrees  the  practice, 
i it  is  said,  was  the  most  wonderful  that  has  been 
' witnessed  with  any  artillery  in  the  world.  The 
i first  shot  went  four  miles,  and  fell  only  four  yards 
I from  the  right  lino  of  the  fire,  and  the  greatest 
; amount  of  divergence  from  the  true  line,  at  7,000 
3 yards  range,  was  only  224  yards.  Fired  at  a regl- 
1 ment  in  square,  or  even  a picket  of  a dozen  men, 
( every  shot  would  have  told  ! The  vaunt  engraven 
c on  the  old  gun  at  Dover, — 

“ Load  me  well,  and  keep  me  clean, 

I’ll  canya  ball  to  Calais  Green,” 

^ will  he  no  great  promise  soon  it  would  appear. 

Some  pamphlets  have  been  forwarded  to  us 
1 in  reference  to  Turner’s  tents,  which  we  think 
1 have  been  already  noticed  in  the  Guilder.  They 
s seem  to  be  a decided  improvement  on  the 
( old  close  and  unsatisfactory  field  accommoda- 
t tions  for  our  soldiers,  which  it  is  the  purpose 
' of  these  new  patented  tents  to  supersede. 

They  are  covered  with  Warne’s  patent  raiiie- 
I rnlizcd  fabrics,  or  other  suitable  waterproof  ma- 
t terial;  and  the  bell  tents  are  ventilated  at  the 
apex  by  a simple  arrangement,  which  also  insures 
5 safety  in  reference  to  fire,  the  tent-pole  being  an 
i iron  tube  or  flue  connected  with  a compact  and 
< convenient  stove  of  a simple  pyramidal  form. 
1 Fitted  to  the  tent-pole  are  stays  of  galvanized 
^ wire  cord,  secured  by  lanyards  to  galvanized  iron 
I pegs  of  corkscrew  form,  screwed  into  the  earth; 
a and  over  these  cords  of  course  the  waterproof 
c covering  is  stretched. 


t ON  TDE  APPLICATION  OF  HARMONIC 
ANGULAR  PROPORTION  TO  GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Attempts  have  been  made  at  various  times  to 
! rediscover  the  principles  aud  proportions  used  by 
t the  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  throughout 
1 Europe.  One  of  the  most  successful,  and  certainly 
t the  most  popular  of  these  attempts,  is  embodied 
! in  the  rules  laid  down  by  Cesariauus  in  his  “Com- 
r zaentary  on  Vitruvius”  (1521).  Upon  these 
1 Mr.  J.  S.  Hawkins,  in  1813,  founded  the  part  of 
t bis  interesting  “History  of  the  Origin  and, 
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Establishment  of  Gothic  Architecture,”  which 
treats  of  this  branch  of  the  subject.  These  rules 
purported  to  fix  the  various  proportions  of  certain 
Mediaeval  churches  by  means  of  a kind  of  angular 
measurement  produced  by  a system  of  equilateral 
triangles  ; and  the  plan  and  sections  of  the  cathe- 
di-al  of  Milan  were  given  as  illustrations.  Nothing 
more,  however,  need  he  said  concerning  it  than 
that  though  all  the  proportions  of  Milan  Cathedral 
might  have  been  determined  by  means  of  equi- 
lateral triangles,  yet  that  church  is  by  no  means 
free  from  the  charge  of  monotony;  and  the  rules 
of  Cesariauus  would  certainly  not  be  com- 
prehensive enough  to  account  for  the  more 
varied  and  artistic  proportions  of  the  churches ; 
of  the  same  era  in  France,  Germany,  and 
England. 

The  equilateral  triangle,  however,  enters  largely 
into,  if  it  does  not  entirely  control,  all  Mediieval 
proportions,  particularly  in  the  ground-plans.  In 
Chartres  Cathedral  (the  ground-plan  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  Builder  of  October  29th  of  last 
year),  the  apices  of  two  equilateral  triangles, 
whose  common  base  is  the  internal  length  of  the 
transept  measured  through  the  two  western  piers 
of  the  intersection,  will  give  the  interior  length  : 
one  apex  extending  to  the  east  end  of  the  chevet 
within  the  aisles  ; the  other  to  the  original  termi- 
nation of  the  nave  westward,  aud  the  present 
exteiit  of  the  side  aisles  in  that  direction. 
With  slight  deviations,  most,  if  not  all  the 
ground-plans  of  the  French  cathedrals  are 
mensurable  iu  this  m.anner,  and  their  choirs  may 
be  so  measured  almost  without  an  exception. 
Troyes  Cathedral  is  in  exact  proportion  with  that 
of  Chartres;  and  the  rZio/r#  of  Rheims,  Beauvais, 
St.  Ouen  at  Rouen,  and  others,  are  equally  so. 
Bourges  Cathedral  (which  has  no  transept)  is 
exactly  three  equilateral  triangles  in  length  in- 
side, from  the  east  end  of  the  outer  aisle 
to  the  eastern  columns  supporting  the  west 
towers.  Most  English  cathedrals  appe.ar  to  have 
been  constructed  in  their  original  plans  upon 
similar  rules.  In  many  cases  (as,  for  instance,  at 
Amiens),  it  is  easy  to  see  the  reason  for  deviating 
from  the  original  symmetrical  plan,  but  the  discus- 
sion of  this  would  he  foreign  to  the  immediate 
purpose  of  the  present  article. 

There  is  an  interesting  paper  on  the  above 
system  of  proportion,  in  C.  R.  Cockerell’s  memoir 
of  William  of  Wykeham  : Proceedings  of  the 
Archicological  Institute,  Winchester,  1835.* 

Although  the  system  of  equiangular  triangles 
will  go  far  to  fix  the  relative  dimensions  of  many 
of  the  Medimval  buildings,  yet  it  will  soon  be  felt 
on  applying  it,  that  some  more  comprehensive 
method  is  wanted  to  enable  us  to  account  for, 
and  systematize,  the  ever -varying  yet  always 
beautiful  proportions  of  the  grander  Gothic  edifices 
of  Europe.  The  above,  indeed,  forms  only  part  of 
a much  higher  system  of  harmonic  proportion,  of 
which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  treat.  This 
system  is  called  by  Mr.  Hay,  the  “ Harmonic  Law 
of  Nature,”  and  it  is  as  applicable  to  Medimval 
buildings  as  it  is  to  tbe  Parthenon  and  the  Temple 
of  Theseus,  to  which  Mr.  Hay  has  successfully 
applied  it,  as  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the 
Builder. 

This  law  has  already  been  referred  to  in 
the  Builder  of  May  14,  1859;  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  recapitulate  the  practical  part  of 
what  is  there  stated,  before  testing  it  by  an  exist- 
ing example. 

Mr.  Hay’s  mode  of  constructing  a series  of 
harmonic  rectangles  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  where 
ABDC  is  a square,  aud  ACFE  a rectangle,  having 
its  longest  sides  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  ABDC. 
ACUG  is  a rectangle,  having  its  longest  sides 
equal  to  the  diagonal  of  ACFE,  and  so  on.  The 
angles  of  the  rectangles  ACFE  and  ACKI  have  to 
be  slightly  altered  or  tempered,  in  order  to  bring 
them  to  a number  of  degrees  having  numerical 
proportions  to  the  others;  aud  this  gives  the 
followiug  series : — 

43°  36°  30°  27°  24°  22°  30'. 

Completing  the  series  by  adding  40°  (the  angle 
of  a rectangle  erected  on  the  base,  and  having  its 
height  equal  to  the  vertical  of  au  equilateral 
triangle,  nearly),  33°  45',  aud  25°  42'  51''  (re- 
spectively and  § of  a right  angle),  a series 
is  obtained  proportionate  to  the  notes  and  inter- 
vals in  tbe  natural  scale  of  C major,  with  the 
addition  of  B5;  aud  by  doubling  and  bisecting 
this  scale,  thereby  taking  one  octave  below'  and 
one  above  it,  a set  of  working  scales  is  obtaiued, 
as  thus : — 


* Mr.  VC.  P.  Griffith’s  researches  iu  this  path  are  well 
known.— Ed. 
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This  series,  with  four  additional  octares,  has 
already  been  given  iu  The  Builder. 

These  angles,  wdth  their  bisections  and  com- 
plements, will  give  almost  every  rectangle  used  in 
those  Mediaeval  buildings  on  which  care  and 
thought  were  bestowed.  All  other  rectangles 
appear  to  be  either  subordinate  to,  or  inevitable 
from,  some  harmonic  rectangles  of  greater  import- 
ance, or  to  be  derived  from  proportionably  cut 
polygons. 

Figs.  2 and  3 show’  the  applio.ation  of  the 
above  principles  to  a part  of  the  ground-plan,  and 
a cross  section  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Temple 
Church. 

Fig.  2 shows  two  bays  of  the  choir ; one-half 
contains  the  angles  of  construction,  the  other, 
the  plan  of  the  ribs  and  groins  of  the  vaulting. 
The  angle  ABC  is  60®,  foniiing  an  equilateral 
triangle  to  the  centre.  The  angle  ADC  is  90°, 
forming  two  squares  of  the  side  aisles.  By  re- 
ference to  the  other  side  of  the  plan,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  vaulting  ribs  of  the  centre  aisle  intersect 
at  an  angle  of  36°  (|) ; those  of  the  side  aisles  at 
an  angle  of  48°  (^).  'I’he  space  between  is  tbe 
thickness  of  the  columns,  from  which  the  spring 
of  the  vaulting  ribs  is  measured. 

Fig.  3 gives  the  principal  angles  of  the  cross 
section  and  the  points  from  which  they  are 
measured.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  many  have 
been  omitted,  as  also  tbe  east  window,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  also  appear  to  he  fixed  by  the 
application  of  the  same  principles. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  line  AB  is  somew’hat 
above  the  present  level  of  the  floor.  It  is  believed 
that  AB  was  the  original  level  of  the  interior  of 
the  choir.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Oxford  So- 
ciety for  promoting  the  study  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture, for  Easter  and  Trinity  terms  1815,  it  is 
stated  that  “hi  the  recent  restorations  of  the 
'femple  Church  in  London,  by  lowering  the  level 
of  the  floor  of  the  church  more  than  a foot,  and 
leaving  the  bases  of  the  pillars  that  much  above 
the  present  floor  (casing  the  part  below’  with 
marble  to  correspond  ivith  the  rest),  they  are 
made  to  appear  stilted,”  See.  In  old  drawings  of 
the  Temple  Church,  the  bases  arc  not  shown 
stilted,  and  it  seems  probable  that  they  'W’ere  not 
so  originally.  They  are  not  so  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
at  Salisbury,  which,  in  some  respects,  resembles 
tbe  choir  of  the  Temple  Church. 

It  will  now  only  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
angles  laid  down  In  Fig.  3,  to  show’  the  application 
of  the  harmonic  angular  principle  to  this  most 
exquisitely  proportioned  church.  The  rectangle 
of  tbe  whole  section  has  its  angle,  BAC,  30°  (J); 
the  angle,  BED,  which  fixes  the  height  of  the 
columns,  is  40°  (^) ; BEG,  which  extends  to  the 
top  of  the  opening  of  the  side  windows,  36°  (3) ; 
BEH,  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  side  window 
opening,  12°  (-j-p  ; BEl,  10°  (J)  ; KLM  fixing  the 
point  of  springing  of  the  side  window  arches,  5° 
(,'g) ; the  angle  at  P,  fixing  the  thickness  of  wall' 
and  buttress,  makes  an  angle  of  18°  (J),  with  a 
perpendicular  from  P (though  this  angle  is  correct 
its  originality  appears  doubtful)  ; BVF,  50°,  or  the 
complement  of  FVS,  40°  (3) ; and  the  angles  at  0 
and  T,  being  the  angles  of  the  arch  sections  of  the 
centre  and  side  aisles,  684  (not  harmonic),  and  54° 
(|).  With  regard  to  the  angle  0 of  the  centre 
aisle  arch  section,  its  want  of  proportion  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  a desire  to  have  the  arch 
sections  of  the  centre  and  side  aisles  of  the  same 
radius;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  augle  of  the 
arch  section  of  the  side  aisles  must  have  been 
determined  first.  The  two  angles  at  P are  doubt- 
ful by  reason  of  the  alterations  that  have  taken 
place  at  various  times — in  both  buttresses  and  roof, 
in  tbe  course  of  the  numerous  restorations;  aud 
from  the  gradual  raising  of  the  ground  level  out- 
side having  concealed  the  original  base  mouldings. 
Probably  the  angle  of  the  centre  roof  was  origi- 
nally 60°  or  63°. 

Enough  is  here  shown  to  prove  the  accuracy  of 
the  harmonic  theory  in  its  application  to  one  of 
the  most  bcairtlful  edifices  of  its  age,  and  on 
which  it  is  evident  great  care  aud  thought  w'ere 
bestowed.  If  its  dimensions  were  determined  by 
any  other  principle,  it  is  plain  that  it  could  uot 
have  been  that  of  proportiou  of  lines,  for  there  is 
scarcely  one  hariuouious  combination  to  be  found 
by  those  means.  It  is  almost  impossible  that  any 
two  distinct  systems  could  so  exactly  coiucide,  the 
greatest  discrepancy  between  the  angular  and 
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actual  measurements  not  exceeding  3 or  i inclies 
save  m the  instances  pointed  ont,  being  less  tl.an 
ttose  found  bj  Mr.  Haj  in  the  Parthenon  and 
Temple  of  Theseus  It  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  the  whole  budding  is  governed  by  the  same 
pnneiples  in  the  proportions  of  its  longitudinal 
section  and  of  the  circular  portion,  the  latter 
being  founded  on  a symmetrical  plan:  but  a full 
development  of  their  application  would  reciulre 
many  diagrams,  and  a pamphlet,  if  not  a volume. 

tint  though  the  harmonic  law  is  so  beautifiillv 
developed  iere,  it  is  not  from  ffiis  building  alone 
Uiat  Its  principles  are  to  be  rediscovered.  Even- 
application  of  it  to  our  cathedrals,  and  more  care- 
fully  erected  biuldingB,  shows  plainly  how  much 
hartnonic  angular  proportion  must  have  been 
studied  by  those  who  planned  them.*  The  rules 
indeed,  were  so  simple,  that  they  could  have  been 
easily  learned,  .and  applied  by  the  rudest  masons 
and  snch  seems  to  have  been  the  case ; the  results 
being,  the  production  of  beautiful  proportions 
before  which  the  rules  of  Palladio  and  the  Henais- 
Jince  school  shrink  into  Insignificance.  It  is  to 

‘ “Ob  “Trive,  when  no 

architect  will  allow  his  designs  to  be  “ written  in 
stone  without  first  carethlly  testing  them  by 
some  such  principles  as  those  shown  in  the  above 
simple  harmonic  law  j the  proper  use  of  which  — 
to  curb  and  chasten,  not  to  fetter,  or  clog  genius 

and  invention, -can  be  traced  alike  in  thelolishS 

marbles  of  a^ncicnt  Greece,  and  in  the  coarsc*[  stones 
of  Mediaival  France  and  England.  ,1.  E T 

Is  an  c.x,al,ile 


STANLEY  FAKJI,  NEAR  BRISTOL. 
Stanley  Eaem  consists  of  about  eighty-four 
acres,  the  property  of  Thomas  Proctor,  esq  and 
15  worked  111  connection  with  IValls’  Court  Farm 
ndioming.  Of  the  latter,  provided  with  railway 
iha^  clnWrcii,  and  other  ap- 

idlTTn’a'"'  “ ‘■“'"I’t'O".  views,  and 

.Hi.  A volume.*  Since  these  were 

published  very  considerable  additions  and  im- 
provements  have  been  made 
The  house  on  Stanley  Farm,  shown  in  oiir 
Elb,  i’®  % too  bailiff;  and  the 

sheds  Z c t “ “tobies,  and 

ment:”Sirafsfa”[i;gt;'"'“'‘”“'  I 

, The  cattle-sheds  at  WnUs’  Court  are  conve- 

Pro”cto^r'a*  "b"'  Mr. 

iroctors  residence  is  near  them.  The  buildmrrt. 
now  shown  are  about  700  yards  from  the  cttlf 
sheds  conveniently  situated  for  the  arable  land  ■ 

and  the  proximity  of  the  bailiff's  residence  gives 

WsTtbTSm*”  rr  “of  tlm 

the  capabilities  of 'the  LSgs®  atTaUrcW 
he  two  views  must  therefo®re  be  takL  toge; 
Mr  Proctor  to  the  present  experience  of 

r™  „„?sp„t  ““  c°bceutr,ate’them 


1855).  and  p.  367  (July  and  August, 


to  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far  improvement 
was  to  be  attributed  to  each  operation,  and  he 
therefore  left  some  fields  undrained  which  he 
manured  m exactly  the  same  way  as  those  drained, 
and  he  also  left  drained  and  undraiued  land  without 
manure.  He  found  that,  although  the  quality  of 
the  grass  was  improved  by  drainage,  to  obtain  a 
tair  return  for  this  cost,  it  was  necessary  to  apnly 
manure  at  a liberal  rate  on  the  drained  land,  ai 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  grass  on  the  nn- 
manured  drained  land  was  not  in  the  same  propor- 
tion  to  the  outlay  as  on  that  which  was  drained  and 
manured.  On  that  which  was  manured  but  not 
drained,  he  found  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
grass  improved;  but  the  vegetation  on  the  un- 
drauied  was  from  ten  days  to  a fortnight  later  in 
the  spring,  and  gave  out  from  ten  days  to  a fort- 
night earlier  in  the  autumn,  thus  giving  nearly  a 
month  s longer  growth  in  the  season  on  the- 
dramed  land,  and  that  at  two  very  important 
periods  of  the  year.  ^ 

Drainage  in  other  respects  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance.  Wo  may  add,  from  Mr.  Proctor,  that 
ills  buddings  and  arrangements  are  open  to  any  of 
his  brother  farmers  who  may  desire  to  see  them  ; 
they  are  at  full  liberty,  he  writes,  to  take  ad- 
measurements, and  may  have  any  information 
concerning  them  that  they  may  desire.  Mr. 
t rector  has  strong  notions  on  the  value  of  intcr- 
change  and  experiences,  and  no  faith  in  conceal- 
“Zero  '>'‘'“ves  in  the  proverb,— 

thtre  b b ‘Z  .““toftoli,  and  yet  incroaseth ; and 
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LONDON  BORES. 

Neter,  hi  the  memory  of  that  celebrated  indi- 
vidual, “the  oldest  inhabitant,”  were  the  streets 
and  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis  so  much  dis- 
turbed as  they  have  been  recently.  In  all  direc- 
tions bauds  of  workmen  are  busy  as  moles  burrow- 
ing the  earth,  each  in  his  way,  advancing  the 
great  drainage  works ; and  now  operations  have 
been  commenced  for  making  the  underground  of 
London  available  for  railway  purposes,  and  soon 
below  the  crowded  streets  the  locomotive  whistle 
wiU  sound  and  traiiisroll  rapidly  along.  The  squares 
north  of  Hyde-park  are  blockaded,  and  poor  ladies 
look  out  of  their  windows  aghast,  and  postpone 
intended  “ parties.” 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  King’s-cross  extensive 
works  are  in  progress  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
the  sewerage  from  the  middle  of  the  road  to  new 
sewers, — one  under  each  of  the  foot-paths, — so  that 
the  centre  may  be  left  clear  for  the  City  railway 
tunnel.  Deep  diggings  are  also  going  forward  in 
the  York-road  (Maiden-lane).  We  have  watched 
with  care  the  openings  which  have  been  made 
in  this  neighbourhood,  in  consequence  of  the  tra- 
dition that  Rattle-bridge  was  the  site  of  a great 
conflict  between  Alfred  and  the  Danes.  The  soil 
has  been  turned  up  in  all  directions,  and  yet 
not  a relic,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  has  been 
discovered. 


mOFESSIONAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  have  appointed  a committee  to  consider 
as  to  the  propriety  of  aflbrding  to  members  and 
intending  members  of  the  Institute  facilities  for 
passing  a voluntary  professional  examination,  of 
which  certificates  should  be  given.  The  Committee ' 
have  already  held  one  meeting,  numerously 
attended,  at  which  some  important  resolutions 
were  passed,  and  are  about  to  meet  again. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
held  on  Friday,  the  17th  of  February,  at  the  house 
in  Conduit-street. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Penfold,  the 
1 president. 

Mr.  T.  Blashillread  an  abstract,  containing  the 
) principal  views  advanced  by  him  in  the  paper  read 
; at  the  previous  meeting,  on  the  application  of  iron- 
’ work  to  architecture.  lu  the  course  of  his  obser- 
’ vations  he  exhibited  specimens  of  iron  in  its 
' various  stages,  and  described  the  processes  through 
' which  it  passes  from  its  native  state,  until  manu- 
i factured  into  wrought  iron  and  steel. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  convinced  of  theim- 
1 portance  of  the  subject  in  connection  with  their 
1 profession,  though  he  differed  from  the  writer  in 
i a few  of  his  conclusions.  According  to  Mr. 
1 Blashill,  if  the  Greeks  had  been  initiated  into  the 
1 properties  of  iron,  they  would  have  thought  the 
1 Parthenon  a lamentable  affiiir.  The  suggestion 
( of  introducing  iron  instead  of  brickwork  into  the 
f facades  of  our  street  buildings  was  especially  valu- 
a able.  The  writer  considered  it  wrong  to  adopt 
c curves  in  cast  iron,  or  straight  lines  in  wrought 
i iron,  and  that  there  was  abundant  room  in  the 
s same  building  for  both  materials.  In  connection 
^ with  his  observation  on  the  introduction  of  iron 

i into  fireproof  flooring,  the  chairman  added  that 
V whoever  could  suggest  a cheap  system  of  such 
9 floors  woidd  benefit  society. 

Mr.  Roger  Smith  considered  the  suggestion  as 
t>  to  introducing  iron  into  shop  fronts  peculiarly 
V.  valuable.  No  doubt  practical  difiicultics  would 
p present  themselves  to  such  application  of  the 
D metal,  but  these  were  incident  to  every  novelty, 
a and  by  study  and  experience  would  be  overcome. 
I If  we  began  with  iron  in  the  basement  story,  we 
si  should  not  turn  therefrom  to  the  heavier  material 
a;  as  we  went  up.  He  (Mr.  Smith)  thought  that  the 
ti  timber  houses  still  to  be  seen  in  pai’ts  of  Great 
B Britain  and  France  would  be  a good  guide  to  us 

ii  in  the  desigir  of  an  iron  front,  as  the  material  of 
w which  they  were  built  was  the  same  from  bottom 
t<  to  top.  In  his  opinion,  Mr.  Blashill  hardly  spoke 
of  of  ancient  examples  as  they  deserved.  To  have 
re  recourse  to  nature  alone  as  our  guide  would  lead 
Hi  us  to  absurdities.  We  could  not  now-a-days  give 
v.\  up  our  books,  and  retire  into  the  woods  to  study 
ar  architecture.  We  must  learn  in  bricks  and  mortar 
wl  what  had  been  done  ali'eady ; though  we  need  not 
de  despise  nature,  and  thus  run  into  the  other 
ex  extreme.  He  wished  to  mention  some  remark- 
stable  instances  of  ironwork  which  the  present  day 
lahad  produced.  There  was  first  the  Crystal  Palace, 
le  as  It  originally  stood  in  Hyde-park.  At  the  sugges- 
•lotiou  of  Sir  C.  Fox,  it  was  built  on  squares  of  a fixed 


dimension — as  few  as  possible.  By  this  plan  any 
column  could  be  set  up  at  once,  and  any  girder 
upon  it,  without  the  trouble  of  searching  for 
the  fitting-place  of  each.  To  bring  about  this 
certainty  and  facility  in  the  erection.  Sir  C.  Fox 
made  all  the  drawings  with  his  own  hand,  working 
sixteen  hours  a day  for  several  weeks  without 
intermission.  Then  there  was  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Terminus,  at  Paddington ; the  dome  of 
the  British  Museum  Library  j the  roof  of  the  new 
Covent-garden  Theatre  (a  description  of  which 
had  been  given  by  Its  architect,  Mr.  Barry,  totbe 
members  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
and  who  had  solved  therein  the  problem  of  making 
fireproof  roofs) ; and  the  roof  over  the  courtyard 
of  the  new  Museum  at  Oxford.  He  admired,  espe- 
cially, the  imitations  of  foliage  which  had  been 
inserted  in  the  latter.  He  showed  as  specimens 
of  this  introduction  of  ironwork,  drawings  of  fan- 
lights over  the  doors,  ventilators  in  the  ceiling, 
and  spandrlls  in  the  roof  which  had  been  adopted 
in  the  design  of  a public  hall  at  Maldou.  These 
were  cast  at  Messrs.  Baker’s  Works,  Falkirk,  from 
the  designs  which  he  had  furnished.  These  deco- 
rations corresponded  to  fretted  work  in  wood; 
but  had  the  advantage  of  finer  lines,  as  cast  pat- 
terns in  iron  were  sharper  than  in  any  other 
material.  Besides,  a single  design  and  repetition 
would  afford  the  groundwork  for  any  number 
of  castings,  and  thereby  the  most  skilful  labour 
would  he  saved,  namely,  that  of  the  designer 
and  of  the  pattern-cutter. 

Mr.  Lewes  observed  that  the  principal  objec- 
tion in  his  opinion,  to  ironj  work  when  partly 
covered,  and  partly  exposed  to  the  air,  was 
liable  to  rust.  This  difficulty  did  not  arise  in 
the  case  of  fire-proof  floors,  as  no  part  of  the 
iron  was  exposed,  but  would  present  itself  in 
roofing.  As  was  seen  in  the  ease  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  painting  or  galvanizing  would  not 
afford  a sufficient  protection,  for  the  slightest 
defect  in  the  coat,  even  a pin-hole,  being  un- 
covered, would  admit  the  rust.  The  metal  nickel, 
mixed  with  iron  in  certain  proportions,  would 
prevent  rust,  and  prove  superior  to  painting  or 
galvanizing. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  exhibited  some  interesting  photo- 
graphic sketches,  to  show  Jhow  ironwork  could  be 
adapted  to  architecture.  Three  of  them  repre- 
sented views  taken  in  Venice,  one  of  them  a 
building  in  Constantinople,  and  one  a sketch  from 
Florence.  He  might  also  refer  to  Mr.  D.  Wyatt’s 
work  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Chairman  produced  sketches,  showing 
specimens  of  designs  in  iron  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  observed  that  the 
gates  to  Queen  Anne’s  Walk,  in  Hampton  Palace, 
were  very  fine  examples  of  the  excellence  to  which 
wrought-iron  could  be  brought.  The  apparent 
difficulty  arising  from  the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  metals,  under  the  influences  of  heat  and 
cold,  might,  he  thought,  be  got  over  in  the  same 
way  as  the  same  influences  were  counteracted  in 
rails  by  fishing  them. 

Mr.  Blashill,  in  reply  to  the  several  observations, 
said  neither  nature  nor  any  of  the  styles  should 
he  imitated;  all  styles  copied  their  predecessors, 
but  not  entirely ; they  rather  improved  on  them, 
as  the  Greeks  did  on  the  Egyptians.  To  show  the 
folly  of  taking  types,  he  begged  to  instance  the 
drinking-fountains,  which,  as  novelties  in  connec- 
tion with  their  profession,  might  be  expected  to 
have  elicited  appropriated  designs.  And  yet  he 
would  say  that  there  was  not  a fountain  of  suitable 
design  in  London.  The  general  design  introduced 
was  that  of  a shell  looking  out  of  a window,  and 
no  one  seemed  to  rise  further  than  the  bivalve 
window.  This  afforded  a proof  that  designers  were 
trammelled  by  the  study  of  the  antique  and  the 
Mediceval.  As  regarded  the  strength  of  cast-iron, 
there  was  greater  danger  of  breaking  it  when 
made  into  patterns  than  when  it  was  in  the  solid 
piece.  The  joints  of  the  pattern  would  be  the 
weakest  part,  as  in  the  case  of  a beam  let  into  a 
wall,  which  was  less  capable  of  resisting  force  at 
the  part  let  in.  In  wrought-iron,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  whole  strength  was  brought  into  play 
in  resisting  the  blow.  lie  deprecated  the  folly  of 
designing  down  to  the  ignorance  of  people  who 
had  no  scientific  knowledge. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  p.assed  to  Mr.  Blashill  and 
Mr.  Smith,  and  the  meeting  separated. 


Artificial  Stone. — Messrs.  Pavin  de  Lafarge, 
Viviers,  Ardeche,  propose  to  employ  a compound 
of  quartz  and  clay  as  a substitute  for  sandstone. 
The  dry  portion  of  the  compound  is  finely- 
powdered  quartz,  and  the  wet  of  aluminous  earth. 
The  mixture  is  cast  in  moulds,  and  then  subjected 
to  the  necessary  pressure. 


GLASGOW  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

THE  WALLACE  MONEMENT. 

A PROTEST,  it  may  he  remembered,  was  made 
in  our  columns  against  the  award  of  the  com- 
mittee in  this  competition,  on  account  of  a depar- 
ture, in  the  successful  design,  from  the  conditions 
of  the  committee  itself,  as  to  colouring  the 
drawings. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Architectm-al 
Society,  on  Monday  evening,  the  20th  February, 
Mr.  Thomas  Gildard,  architect,  moved — “ That  the 
Glasgow  Architectural  Society  views  with,  and 
hereby  expresses  its, ^extreme  surprise,  regret,  and 
indignation  at  the  recent  adjudication  on  the 
competition  designs  for  the  Wallace  monument, 
intended  to  he  erected  on  the  Abbey  Craig,  Stir- 
ling.” 

Mr.  Gildard  spoke  at  considerable  length  in 
support  of  his  motion,  chiefly  dwelling  on  the 
fact  that,  while  the  advertisement  mentioned  that 
the  plans  and  elevations  must  be  tinted  in  Indian 
ink  only,  and  no  coloured  drawing  be  received; 
notwithstanding  this,  seven  colom-ed  drawings 
were  received,  and  to  one  of  these  seven  the  first 
premium  was  actually  awarded  by  a large  majority 
of  the  committee.  “ The  competition  system,” 
said  Ml’.  Gildard,  at  the  close  of  his  remarks,  “has- 
been  long  in  corruption ; but  we,  as  a corporation, 
have  surely  something  in  our  power  to  both  stay 
the  progress  and  restore  it  to  its  pristine  health 
and  influence;  and  towards  this,  I think  it  chiefly 
attaches  to  us  to  denounce  every  instance  in  which 
we  find  have  been  disregarded  the  common  princi- 
ples of  moral  rectitude.  Let  us,  as  an  Architec- 
tural Society,  show  a bold  and  united  front  to  all 
mal-practiees  in  competitions,  and  very  speedily 
committees  wishing  designs  will  be  unable  to 
afford  to  injure  and  insult  us,  and  competitors 
will  be  found,  as  at  least  respects  instructions-, 
working  more  harmoniously.” 

Mr.  Gildard’s  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Watt,  architect,  who  also  spoke  at 
some  length. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Gregory,  Mr.  Burnet,  and  others,  remarked 
that  they  understood  that  the  drawing  of  the 
successful  competitor  had-  been  coloured  by  the 
artist  in  Edinburgh,  without  the  competitor’s 
knowledge  or  authority. 

Mr.  Baird  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  George 
Thomson — “That  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Gildard,  in 
introducing  his  motion,  should  be  adopted  as  the 
expression  of  the  mind  of  the  society ; and,  to 
attain  one  of  the  objects  for  which  such  a society 
has  been  instituted,  he  hoped  that  the  press  of 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  those  publications 
throughout  the  kingdom  more  particularly  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  architecture,  would  publish 
them  in  extenso,  the  subject  being  one  of  national 
importance.”  This  also  was  agreed  to. 


THE  SHEFFIELD  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  annual  conversazione  of  this  school  has  just 
been  held,, Mr.  Redgrave  in  the  chair.  The  meeting 
was  a good  one.  An  extensive  and  varied  collection 
of  works  of  art  on  the  walls  formed  the  fourth 
annual  exhibition  of  the  School.  Mr.  Redgrave 
addressed  the  meeting  at  considerable  length,  and 
is  folly  reported  in  the  Sheffield  Independent  of 
25th  ult.  In  allusion  to  British  constructive  skill 
and  French  taste  in  art,  he  said: — “Mr.  Sheep- 
shanks, who  has  done  so  much  for  art,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Exhibition  of  1855,  gave  an  order  for 
several  pieces  of  furniture  to  be  made  for  exhi- 
bition at  Paris.  I have  seen  the  Frenchmen  taking 
the  drawers  out  of  them,  with  perfect  wonder 
at  the  ease  with  which  they  worked,  holding  up 
their  hands  in  astonishment  to  think  that  such 
marvels  of  workmanship  should  be  there  from 
England.  But  they  looked  with  equal  astonish- 
ment at  the  absence  of  any  display  of  taste  iu 
them.  Whereas  the  French  goods,  though  beau- 
tiful in  ornamentation,  are  badly  finished,  and  yoa 
might  be  pulling  at  a drawer  for  half  an  hour 
before  you  could  get  it  out.  The  people,  however, 
will  take  those  works  without  utility,  rather  than 
those  devoid  of  beauty.  But  as  soon  as  the  French- 
men get  the  English  tools,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  can  make  their  articles  beautiful,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  good  as  your  mere  fabrics,  and  they 
will  be  in  London  supplanting  you.” 

After  the  prizes  were  distributed,  Mr.  Young 
Mitchell,  the  head  master  of  the  Sheffield  School, 
remarked  that,  for  each  national  medallion  gained 
by  the  pupils,  the  school  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment the  value  of  ten  guineas  in  works  of  art. 
The  School  had  already  received  these  advantages 
to  the  extent  of  150  guineas  in  the  shape  of  rare 
electro-types  and  photographs  of  the  cartoons  of 
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EaflUellc,  See.  The  present  awards  would  entitle 
them  to  further  contributions. 

The  School,  upon  this  occasion,  bad  twenty -nine 
out  of  the  maximum  number  (thirty)  of  medals 
that  could  be  awarded  to  any  one  school  at  one 
distribution.  


FOREIGN  RAILWAY  WORKS. 

Tirs  important  works  for  the  enlarging  of  the 
Paris  terminus  of  the  Chemin  de  Per  du  Nord  arc 
to  be  commenced  at  the  end  of  February.  The 
land  has  beeji  valued,  the  plans  completed  and 
approved  of,  and  all  formalities  gone  through. 

Many  branehes  of  the  Pyrennean  railway  group 
are  being  already  surveyed,  especially  between 
Bayonne  and  Pau,  and  from  Pau  to  Bagneres  de 
Bigorre.  The  inhabitants  of  the  localities  to  be 
benefited  by  them  are  in  anxious  expectation  of 
their  being  commenced. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  announces  for 
1860  and  1861  the  opening  of  -150  kilometres  of 
railways  in  France.  These  are  Astricourt  to 
Lillers  j Aillevers  to  Favernay;'  Nonzon  to  the 
Belgian  frontier  ; then  follow  the  branch  lines  of 
Coulommiers,  Bar-sur-Seine,  Rennes  to  Redon  and 
Montauban,  Saiut-Lo,  Saiiit-Cbristophe  to  Rodez, 
Monet  to  Moiitargis,  and  Burgundy  to  Beaumont. 
In  two  years  the  Paris  and  Nevers  line,  a direct 
railway  to  Lyons,  will  be  probably  oiieued  for 
traffic. 

In  a few  years  hence  we  shall  have  the  two 
banks  of  the  Rhine  placed  in  direct  communica- 
tion on  no  less  than  six  points  between  W.aldsbut 
and  Cologne.  Two  permanent  bridges,  our  readers 
are  aware,  have  been  already  constructed  and 
opened  for  thoroughfare  j that  of  Waldshut,  be- 
tween Switzerland  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
and  that  of  Cologne.  The  Kehl  bridge  is  in  a fair 
way  of  construction,  and  will  be  open  in  a year. 
Two  others  ai*e  proposed  between  Mayence  and 
Coblentz.  The  drawings  have  been  got  out  and 
negotiations  are  on  foot  between  the  governmeuts 
on  each  side  the  river  and  the  difi’erent  railway 
companies  interested  in  their  construction.  As 
soon  as  some  questions  are  settled,  the  works  will 
be  commenced.  The  .sixth  bridge  is  one  that  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden  has  recently  declared  to  be 
of  paramount  importance,  viz.,  over  the  Rhine  at 
Manheim,  and  he  has  urged  the  necessity  so 
forcibly  that  the  project  may  be  looked  upon  as 
decided. 

In  1856  the  concession  of  the  Florence  aud 
Arezzo  Railway  was  accorded  to  the  Marquis  de 
Piers,  but  the  works  were  never  terminated.  The 
Tuscan  Government  has  now  issued  a decree  annul- 
ling the  original  concession,  and  ordering  that  the 
works  be  continued  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 


GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  AUSTRIA. 

TnnoFOii  Herr  Reichensperger’s  correspond- 
ence with  the  Ecclesiologist,  we  are  from  time  to 
time  informed  of  the  architectural  new’s  from 
Cologne  and  the  north  of  Germany.  Being  now 
in  the  south  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
advancement  of  the  arts,  perhaps  a few  lines  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers.  Haviiio- 
lately  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ilcrr  Ferstef, 
I have  had  much  opportunity  of  closely  inspecting 
modern  buildings.  He  has  in  hand,  and  nearly 
•finished,  the  New  Exchange  and  Bank  Buildings, 
Vienna,  a work  of  very  high  merit.  In  style  it  is 
difficult  to  describe,  but  by  giving  you  some  idea 
of  this  gentleman,  you  may  conceive,  perhaps,  his 
last  work.  He  is  a great  lover  of  Gothic,  and  gained 
the  prize  in  the  competition  for  the  Votive  Church, 
now  being  erected  here  outside  the  Schottenthor. 
V ell,  his  design  for  this  Exchange  is,  in  motive, 
Gothic:  the  carving  and  general  idea  are  Gothic; 
but  the  arches  are  round,  and  there  are  many 
Classic  ideas  in  the  building,  particularly  the 
pillars.  The  metal-work  is  very  Gothic:  the  lamp- 
brackets,  door-handles,  Ac.,  are  cast  in  bronze, 
•and  very  chaste  in  des:gn  : the  gates  are  pressed 
and  wrought.  There  is  a great  use  of  imitation 
stucco,  marble,  and  Portland  cement,  designed  in 
the  style  of  the  Italian  very  Early  Gothic  marble 
mosaic.  In  this  manner  many  of  the  balls  are 
decorated,  and  the  effect  is  most  charming.  This 
seems  to  be  a most  legitimate  ornamentation,  as 
it  is  not  a sham. 

The  Bank  direction-room  is  very  elegant,  and 
the  furniture  admirable ; patterns  flat  and  in- 
clined towards  Gothic  : the  wood  carving  (only  so 
far  conventionalized  as  to  be  in  good  taste  and 
according  to  decorative  principles)  is  the  finest 
and  most  life-like  I have  ever  seen;  and  the  poly- 
chromatic decoration  is  very  elegant.  Above  the 
■wainscot  the  wall  is  covered  with  pressed  leather, 
diapers  of  which  are  very  chaste,  and  much  colour 
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and  gold  is  used  on  this  leather:  the  effect  is 
excellent.  Tlic  chairs  are  also  of  pressed  leather, 
with  gilded  and  coloured  patterns. 

Herr  Ferstc-l’s  new  church  is  a cathcdral-like 
building,  about  300  feet  long,  somewhat  after 
Cologne  in  idea,  and  perhaps  too  German  and 
liny  for  our  taste,  but  still  a noble  work,  and 
particularly  as  German  Gothic  arcliitecture. 

I think  the  future  of  Gothic  domestic  architec- 
ture is  very  hopeful  and  bright  in  Vienna;  and  in 
the  next  ten  years  1 anticipate  many  fine  build- 
ings. Herr  i’erstul  has  a thorough  knowledge  of 
what  is  required  in  moderiulomestic  Gothic.  Herr 
Sebmidt,  who  gained  the  prize  for  the  Berlin 
Town-hall  (which  of  course  was  not  executed  1),  is 
a Goth,  and  is  now  professor  in  the  Academy,  and 
is  a perfect  muster  of  his  craft.  Herr  Ernst  is 
now  restoring  St.  Stephen’s,  but  not  at  all  accord- 
ing to  our  ideas : dreadful  Vandalism,  and  no 
Conservatism,  although  the  modern  work  is  not 
bad  at  all.  Of  course  Herr  Fcrstel  lias  to  feel  bis 
way  here,  and  begins  with  round  arches,  Ac.  He 
is  intent,  however,  on  working  in  true  architecture 
by  degrees.  As  to  Municli  Gothic,  it  is  ludicrous, 
Maximilian-street  having  become  a proverb. 

Tienna,  W.  Tayloe. 


THE  LATE  W.  II.  PLAYFAIR,  ARCHITECT. 

AIICUITECTUEAL  IJ.'STIT'UTE  OF  SCOTLAND. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Insti- 
tute of  Scotland,  held  in  George-street-hall,  Mr. 
J.  Murray  Graham,  of  Murray’s  Hall,  read  “A 
Notice  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  the  late  William 
H.Piayfair,  Architect.”  The  paper  was  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Playfair’s  own  drawings  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  executed  by  him.  The  following 
abstract  of  the  paper  has  reached  \is  : — Mr.  Pla^'- 
fjiir  was  born  in  1789  in  London,  where  bis  father, 
also  an  architect,  carried  on  business.  He  came 
to  Edinburgh  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  for  some 
time  attended  the  classes  of  bis  uncle,  Professor 
John  Playfair.  His  architectural  teacher  was 
William  Stark,  of  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  so 
favourable  an  opinion  that  be  got  from  him  the 
first  design  for  his  house  at  Abbotsford.  When,  in 
1816,  a Parliamentary  commission  was  appointed 
to  decide  upon  plans  for  the  repair  and  removal 
of  the  Edinburgh  University  Buildings,  Playfair’s 
plans  obtained  the  first  prize,  of  100  guineas,  and, 
with  some  slight  modifications,  bis  plans  were 
carried  into  execution.  The  interior  front  of  the 
buildings  facing  the  quadrangle  were  universally 
admitted  to  furnish  an  cxcellcut  specimen  of 
Italian  architecture.  In  1818  he  supplied  pluus 
for  the  Astronomical  Observatory  on  the  Gallon- 
bill,  and  for  Dollar  Academy,  both  in  the  Roman 
style  of  arclntectnre.  In  1819  he  furnished  an 
elaborate  design  for  the  Advocates’  Library,  with 
a colonnaded  portico  fronting  George  IV.’s  bridge, 
on  a much  grander  scale  than  was  afterwards 
carried  out.  In  the  same  year  he  designed  the 
gateway  and  lodge  for  Hcriot’s  Hospital,  which  is 
in  admirable  keeping  with  the  main  structure. 
In  1820  Mr.  Playfair  was  employed  by  the  magis- 
trates and  proprietors  to  plan  various  crescents 
and  streets  for  the  side  of  the  Calton-bill  and 
among  other  designs  now  filled  up,  were  the 
Regent,  Royal,  and  Carleton  terraces,  Bruuswick- 
street,  Hillside-crescent,  Windsor-strect,  as  well 
as  the  Royal  Circus  on  the  uorth  side  of  the  city. 
His  reputation  as  an  architect  was  now  consider- 
ably raised,  aud  in  1822  be  was  employed  to  fur- 
nish the  designs  for  the  Royal  Institution  build- 
ings on  the  Mound.  After  describing  the  archi- 
tectural features  of  this  structure,  Mr.  Murray 
Graham  said,  as  a whole,  it  was  deficient  in  effect, 
and  that  chiefly  on  account  of  its  position.  The 
style  of  the  Grecian  temple  required  that  the 
building  should  be  placed  upon  a height,  aud  in 
all  the  ancient  specimens  this  condition  was  ob- 
served. In  1826  Playfair  took  part  in  furnishing 
the  designs  for  the  national  monument,  in  the 
style  of  the  Greek  Parthenon,  aud  also  for  St. 
Stephen’s  Church.  Mr.  Graham  next  remarked 
upon  his  domestic  buildings  in  the  Italian  style, 
illustrated  by  Dumphail  House,  in  Morayshire, 
the  late  Lord  Mackenzie’s  house  at  Belmont  (now 
the  property  of  Mr.  J.  Hope,  D.K.S.),  and  Drum 
banagh  House,  Armagh;  and  those  in  the  Scotch 
baronial  style,  which  he  had  either  wholly  built, 
or  materially  added  to — such  as  Baumorc,  Pres- 
tongrange,  Craigerook,  Bonaly,  aud  Islay  House. 
One  of  his  best  strictly  classical  works  was  the 
College  of  _ Surgeons’  Hall  in  Edinburgh,  which, 
without  being  a mere  copy  of  any  ancient  example, 
displayed  in  its  front  elevation  the  genuine  air 
and  spirit  of  Greek.  His  CalLon-hill  monuments 
to  Professor  Dugald  Stewart  and  Professor  Play- 
fair deserved  a word  of  commendation.  The  first, 
following,  though  not  closely,  a Greek  model,  was 
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effective  and  beautiful,  aud  was  finely  placed  on 
the  edge  of  the  rock;  while  the  second  was  a 
good  example  of  the  severe  classical  style,  and  was 
monumental  in  its  character.  After  a brief  notice 
of  Lurgan  House,  and  the  Mansion  of  the  Duke 
ofKoxburghe  at  Fleurs,  designed  by  Playfair  in 
the  Tudor  style,  and  the  latter  of  which  especially 
was  very  successful,  Mr.  Murray  Graham  referred 
to  Donaldson’s  Hospital,  which  was  his  largest 
work  in  this  stylo,  and  had  gained  for  him  a most 
extensive  reputation.  His  only  Gothic  buildings 
were  Minto  Chapel,  and  the  Free  Church  College  in 
Edinburgh.  The  National  Scottish  Gallery,  designed 
in  1850,  was  his  last  important  work.  Mr.  Play- 
fair’s life,  apart  from  his  professional  engagements, 
was  not  an  eventful  one,  and  he  died  in  1857  at 
the  age  of  68.  He  was  an  architect  of  consum- 
mate knowledge  and  taste,  rather  than  of  original 
genius.  lie  kept  within  the  rules  of  his  art,  and 
was  most  laborious  and  conscientious  in  his  atten- 
tion to  correctness  of  detail. 


A SUGGESTION  AS  TO  THE  WESTMINSTER 
BELL. 

Aftee  the  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  on  January  l7th,  Mr.  S.  A.  Varley 
exhibited  a cracked  bell,  the  metallic  continuity  of 
which  had  been  restored,  by  simply  soldering  the 
crack  with  tin,  so  that  the  bell  rang  as  perfectly 
as  before  it  was  injured.  It  was  explained,  that 
tin  had  the  property,  when  heated  above  its  melt- 
ing point,  to  nearly  a red-heat,  of  rapidly  dis- 
solving copper.  If,  therefore,  the  cracked  bell, 
after  being  soldered,  was  kept  at  a dull  red-heat, 
or  nearly  so,  for  a little  time,  the  crack  would 
become  filled  up  with  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper, 
of  nearly  the  same  kind  of  composition  as  the  bell 
itself,  and  in  absolute  metallic  union  with  it,  and 
quite  as  brittle  aud  as  sonorous  as  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  bell. 


DESIRED  EMBANKMENT  OF  THE 
THAMES. 

On  Monday  morning  a deputation  from  the 
vestry  of  St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea,  waited  by  appoint- 
ment upon  the  PJght  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  at  the 
Office  of  Works,  Whitehall-place,  to  urge  upon 
Government  the  equity  of  spending  the  money 
(38,150/.)  now  in  their  hands,  and  voted  by 
Parliament  for  that  purpose,  in  continuing  the 
embankment  fi-om  Chelsea  Hospital  towards 
Battersea- bridge. 

Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  stated  the  case  of  the  parish. 
He  observed,  that  under  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
passed  in  1816,  the  sum  of  1I5,000/.  had  been 
voted  for  carrying  out  the  emb.ankment  and  road, 
the  whole  of  which  had  been  expended  with  the 
exception  of  the  balance  above  stated.  The 
powers  of  the  Act,  though  renewed  by  a subsequent 
one,  had  ceased,  and  the  object  of  the  deputation 
was  to  induce  the  Government  to  recommend  the 
revival  of  the  parliamentary  powers  to  acquire  the 
necessary  property  to  continue  the  embankiiient 
which  uow  ended  at  Chelsea  Hospital  on  to 
Chcyne-walk,  and  so  to  Battersea-bridge.  The 
total  expense  was  estimated  at  between  60,000/. 
and  70,000/. ; but  if  the  Government  would 
authorise  the  appropriation  at  once  of  the  38,000/. 
balance  from  the  former  votes,  the  parish  sug- 
gested that  the  remainder  might  be  spread  over  a 
series  of  years. 

Mr.  Byng,  M.P.,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  and  several  members  of  the 
vestry,  represented  the  importance  of  the  im- 
provement in  a public  sense. 

Mr.  Cowper  fully  admitted  the  importance,  both 
in  a public  aud  local  sense,  of  the  proposed  em- 
bankment. The  misfortune  was  that  the  38,000/. 
referred  to,  not  having  been  claimed  within  three 
years  from  the  time  specified,  had  gone  back 
under  a general  rule  into  the  Exchequer,  aud  was 
treated  as  a saving,  so  that  if  anything  was  to  he 
done  Parliament  would  have  to  vote  the  money 
over  again.  In  the  present  state  of  the  public 
finances,  he  thought  very  strong  and  cogent 
grounds  would  be  required  to  induce  the  House 
of  Commons  to  pass  such  a vote.  He  assured  the 
deputation  of  his  entire  sympathy  with  the  object 
they  had  in  view,  and  promised  to  represent  their 
wishes  to  the  Government,  hut  he  could  hold  out 
no  Lope  of  their  accomplishment  under  present 
cii-cumstances. 

Members  of  the  Chelsea  vestry  had  another 
interview  with  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  her 
Majesty’s  Works  on  Thursday,  March  1st,  with 
reference  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  new  road 
leading  from  Lower  Sloane-street  to  Chelsea 
Suspeusion-hridge. 
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IRELAXD. 

Additions  and  alterations  are  to  be  made  at 
I'lnuiskilleii  court-house,  according  to  plans  1 y 
the  County  Surveyor ; the  expenditure  not  to 
exceed  2,500Z. 

A new  minor  model  school  is  to  be  built  at 
Monaghan,  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 

The  Bagenalstovvn  and  Wexford  Railw-ay  Com- 
pany have  received  tenders  for  20,000  sleepers 
. of  larch  or  foreign  timber. 

A trial  will  take  place  this  term  in  the  Dublin 
, Law  Courts,  relative  to  the  fall  of  house  in 
i Grafton-street  (Kempston  v.  Butler,  as  already 
noted  in  the  Builder)  ; and  some  interest  will  be 
(Occasioned  by  the  following  cases,  likewise 
lanuounced  to  come  off,  viz., — Lord  Gough  v.  Car- 
iinichael:  breach  of  duty  as  an  architect;  Hugh 
Kelly  V.  Crampton  • payment  for  work  and  labour 
sas  a builder;  Bolton  r.  Tyrrell:  ditto;  Burke  v. 
:Carroll:  damage  to  adjobiing  premises  during 
-.building  operations. 

The  county  surveyors  have  had  an  interview 
with  the  lord  lieutenant,  relative  to  their  memorial 
■ previously  alluded  to  by  us;  and  his  Excellency’, 
•having  acquainted  himself  with  the  detail  of  their 
lalleged  grievances,  promised  that  the  memorial 
Lshould  receive  favourable  consideration. 

Numerous  gentlemen  of  commercial  status  have 
a'equested  the  corporation  to  Avithdraw  the  pro- 
Kposed  bill  for  the  new  rvater  supply,  until  the 
icitizens  should  have  ample  opportunity  to  study 
tit,  and  form  an  opinion  upon  its  features.  It 
[appears  to  be  not  unlikely  that  even  at  tlie 
I'Cleventh  hour  an  amicable  and  mutually  satis- 
afactory  arrangement  may  be  made  with  the  Canal 
'.Companies,  for  the  supply. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new  music-haU  of 
[ispacious  dimensions,  at  Derry.  Subscriptions  to 
lithe  amount  of  several  hundreds  of  pounds  have 
lalrcady  come  in. 

A new  church,  for  Roman  Catholic  worship,  has 
lobeen  erected  at  Gargary  Dolly’s  Brae,  after 
.edesigns  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Barve,  of  Belfast  and 
»(Newry,  architect.  Another,  for  same  purpose,  is 
iibeing  built  at  Courtnacuddy,  and  Lord  Carew  has 
usubscribed  100/.,  and  given  a free  site. 

New  convents  are  to  be  built  at  Mountinellick 
I(J.  S.  Butler,  architect),  also  at  Upper  Glaumire- 
iroad,  Cork ; and  others  are  in  progress  at  Ros- 
JDOmmon  and  Sligo. 

An  asylum  for  tw’enty-six  widows  has  been 
icompleted  at  New-street,  Dublin,  at  the  sole  ex- 
•oense  of  Alderman  and  ex-Lord  Mayor  Atkinson, 
nftcr  plans  by  Mr.  Joseph  Maguire,  architect. 
•lUr.  S.  H.  Bolton,  the  builder.  Cost,  about  1,000/. 

The  new  station  at  Ballybay,  on  the  Dundalk 
itnd  Enniskillen  railway,  is  a Gothic  building, 
roresenting  a frontage  of  85  feet,  and  cost  1,700/. 
[Mr.  W.  J.  Murray  is  the  architect;  Mr.  John 
Nolan,  the  builder.  The  company  are  about 
JDOnstructing  the  line  from  Cloves  to  Cavan.  Mr. 
afames  Barton,  C.E. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

• Castle  Rising  {Norfolk). — A . commencement 
lias  been  made  to  rebuild  the  south  transept  and 
Lisle  of  the  church  of  Castle  Rising.  Mr.  G.  E. 
street,  is  the  architect;  aud  Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  of 
vjynn,  the  builder. 

. Sajfron  Walden  {Essex). — The  church  here  is 
I 0 undergo  an  e-xtensive  reparation  under  Mr. 
dussey,  of  London,  by  Mr.  William  Brown,  of 
y-<ynu. 

( Camlridge. — For  rebuilding  All  Saints’  Church 
i n a new  site,  about  3,000/.  have  been  already 
raromised  towards  the  5,000/.  that  are  wanted.  It  is 
itotended,  says  the  Chronicle,  to  employ  an  archi- 
tect of  undoubted  reputation,  so  as  to  have  a 
iihurch  built  in  the  true  principles  of  Gothic  art. 

J Northampton. — The  committee  for  the  restora- 
oion  and  enlargement  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church, 
ofortharapton,  have  resolved  to  proceed  in  the 
irarrying  out  of  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Scott, 
hfhere  Avere  seven  tenders  received,  viz.,  from 
Messrs.  Myers,  Parker,  Whitmy,  Ireson,  Jackson 
C Co.,  aud  W.  M.  Cooper,  of  Derby,  the  last  of 
Li'hich,  being  the  low’est,  was  accepted.  The  work 
isas  been  divided  into  three  sections,  the  first  one 
f which  only  it  is  intended  to  proceed  with 
- [b  present,  the  funds  already  promised  and  col- 
cticted  being  only  sufficieut  for  that  purpose.  The 
inommittee  have,  however,  reserved  to  themselves 
icae  option  of  accepting  Mr.  Cooper’s  tender  for 
leie  remainder  of  the  work,  at  any  time  during 
le  le  progress  of  the  first  section.  To  carry  out  the 
' aomplete  design,  an  additional  3,000/.  will  be 
qcquired. 

h Islip  {Oxford). — Of  the  Islip  Church  bells,  the 
sp-xford  Journal  says,' — Two  of  thei^  were  cracked 
id  id  sent  forth  Avbat  might  be  Called  “fractos 
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sonitos.”  The  operation  (performed  on  one  of 
them)  of  cutting  out  the  crack  was  by  no  means 
effective  in  restoring  harmony  of  tone.  In 
August,  1859,  a generous  offer  Avas  made  by 
John  Parsons,  esq.,  of  Oxford,  to  defray  the 
expense  of  recasting  the  whole  set.  The  ofter  was 
at  once  gratefully  Avelcomed  by  the  rector,  church- 
wardens, and  parish  at  large.  The  work  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Alfred  White,  of  Besselsleigh. 
The  five  old  bells  w’ere  taken  by  rail  to  Mr. 
Mcars’s  foundry,  Whitechapel,  and  successfully 
re-cast  into  six,  sent  doAvn  to  Mr.  White,  at 
Besselsleigh,  for  fitting  aud  arrangement,  pre- 
vious to  being  re-erected,  and  brought  back  again 
to  Islip  on  January  22nd,  of  this  present  year. 
The  arrival  being  expected  by  the  inhabitants,  a 
largo  assemblage  spontaneously  went  to  welcome 
the  bells.  They  Averc  played  into  the  village  by 
the  Islip  band,  the  rector,  churchwardens,  and 
others  walking  in  a kind  of  extempore  procession 
into  the  churchyard  and  up  to  the  foot  of  the  old 
church  tower,  Avhere  the  rector  read  aloud  the 
new  inscription  on  the  tenor  bell,  and  delivered  a 
short  address,  after  which  the  work  of  raising  the 
bells  immediately’  commenced.  Not  the  smallest 
accident  occurred  during  the  whole  business. 

Brighton. — It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a 
new  church  on  a site  in  A^ictoria-road,  in  the  Avest 
of  Brighton.  The  architect  is  Mr.  G,  F.  Bodley, 
of  London.  The  style  is  to  be  Gothic. 

Cosham. — A vestry  meeting  was  recently  held 
in  the  parish  of  Wymering,  for  the  purpose  of 
accepting  the  sura  of  1,200/.,  left  by  the  Avill  of 
the  late  patron  of  the  living,  Mr,  F.  J.  Nugee, 
towards  restoring  the  parish  church.  The  plans, 
executed  by  Mr.  Street,  Avere  submitted  to  the 
meeting.  The  fund  aa’US  thankfully  accepted,  and 
the  plans  adopted. 

Ameshtirg. — The  new  burial-ground  and  mor- 
tuary chapel  here,  provided  by  Sir  Edmund 
Antrobus,  has  been  consecrated.  The  new 
ground  is  conveniently  situated,  and  is  enclosed 
by  a wall.  The  chapel  is  constructed  of  red  brick 
and  mud  (according  to  a Wilts  paper),  and  the 
entrance  is  surmounted  by  a bell-turret.  The 
interior  is  paved  Avith  hlinton’s  and  Peak’s  tiles  : 
the  seats  and  roofs  are  of  stained  deal.  Mr. 
Butterfield,  of  London,  aa’us  the  architect;  and 
the  AA’orks,  Avhich  have  cost  about  1,000/.,  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Edward  Andrews,  builder. 

Chetnole. — The  small  church  of  Chetnole,  accord- 
ing to  the  Sherborne  Journal,  having  undergone, 
during  the  past  nine  months,  a Avork  of  restoration 
and  enlargement  by  the  erection  of  a chancel,  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Tiie 
probable  cost  of  the  restoration  and  addition  Avill 
be  about  700/.  or  800/.  The  new  chancel  Avas 
erected  (under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Slater, 
the  architect  of  Sherborne  Clmrch  restoration)  by 
Mr.  C.  Down,  of  Sherborne,  builder  ; the  plumbing 
work  being  executed  by  Mr.  Upsall,  of  the  same 
place.  The  chaucel  is  about  25  feet  long,  by 
17  Avide,  is  built  of  Ham-bill  stone,  and  contains 
five  windows,  two  in  each  side,  and  one  at  the 
eastern  end,  winch  Avas  erected  in  memory  of  the 
late  Major  Chadwick,  by  bis  family.  Tliis  window 
is  of  coloured  glass,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell,  of  London.  It  contains  three  lights.  In 
tlio  centre  light  is  a representation  of  the  cruci- 
fi.xion  of  our  Saviour;  and  on  either  side  are  the 
‘holy  women”  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  The 
tracery,  Avhich  is  in  accordance  with  the  style  of 
architecture,  is  filled  in  Avith  CA’angelistic  symbols 
aud  the  sacred  monogr.am.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  is  a memorial  window  to  the  late 
curate,  the  Rev.  John  Sanctuary.  This  is  also  of 
coloured  glass,  and  consists  of  two  lights,  repre- 
senting the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  John.  It 
was  placed  there  by  public  subscription.  The  floor 
is  of  black  aud  red  diamond-shaped  tiles,  laid 
diagonally.  The  roof  of  the  nave  (lath  and  plaster) 
was  scraped,  when  the  framework  of  an  oaken  roof 
was  discovered:  this  has  been  entirely  restored,  and 
is  of  a waggon-headed  form.  The  old  square  oaken 
pews  in  the  nave  have  been  removed,  and  open, 
stained-deal  seats  baA’O  been  substituted.  By  the 
alteration,  forty  extra  seats  have  been  appropriated 
to  the  poor.  The  church  av ill  noAv  accommodate* 
about  250  persons.  The  cost  of  erecting  the 
chancel  (about  300/)  has  been  chiefly  borne  by  the 
Chadwick  family,  the  restoration  of  the  uave  being 
defrayed  by  the  parishioners. 

Yeovil. — The  restorations  at  the  parish  church 
have  been  completed.  The  works  have  been  con- 
fined principally  to  the  renovation  of  the  interior. 
The  Avhole  of  the  internal  space  from  Avest  to  east 
was  crowded  with  heavy  galleries,  the  beams  and 
timbers  being  let  into  the  stone  piers,  which  were 
mutilated  by  their  insertion,  as  were  also  the' 
attached  wall  shafts  and  moulded  window  jambs. 
The  ground-floor  was  filled  over  its  entire  ai’eaAvitb 


high  pews,  the  principal  framing,  however,  being 
of  good  wainscot  oak.  The  timber  roofs  throughout 
were  plastered  and  whitewashed  internally.  All 
these  deformities  the  architect  has  had  removed. 
The  stonework  throughout  the  church,  as  far  as 
practicable,  lias  been  made  good,  the  moulded 
bases  and  other  piers  restored,  a single  shaft  in  an 
obscure  corner  retaining  its  mouldings  having 
been  the  authority  for  this  part  of  the  work.  The 
muUlons  and  tracery  of  three  side  windows,  in  the 
south  aisle,  have  been  taken  out  and  renewed,  and 
the  jamb  mouldings  made  good;  also  the  large 
window  at  the  east  end  of  the  same  aisle  has  been 
similarly  treated.  The  three  side  AvindoAvs  just 
named  have  been  filled  with  glazing  by  Messrs. 
Lavers  & Barraud,  of  London,  and  in  each  are 
arranged  A’arious  geometrical  lines  and  figures, 
diapered  with  foliage  and  flowers,  aud  euclosing 
coloui’cd  compartments,  in  Avhich  are  presented 
the  emblems  of  the  Passion,  the  sacred  monogram, 
and  other  devices  of  symbolical  import.  The  Avhole 
of  the  lights  of  each  Avindow  are  surrounded  Avith 
coloured  borders  and  foliage,  and  surmounted 
either  by  a corona  or  mitre  in  the  alternate  com- 
partments. The  glass  for  one  other  Avindow  at 
the  Avest  end  of  this  aisle  is  still  in  hand,  aud  will 
be  shortly  completed.  The  eastern  AvindoAv  has 
been  executed  by  the  same  artists,  at  a cost  of 
150/.  In  the  five  principal  lights  are  depicted 
five  miracles  of  our  Lord,  viz.,  “ The  bllud  receive 
their  sight,”  “ The  lame  Avalk,”  " The  lepers  are 
cleansed,”  “ The  deaf  hear,”  and  “ The  dead  are 
raised  up.”  The  tracery  in  the  head  of  the  window 
is  filled  Avith  glass  displaying  foliage.  The  oaken 
roofs  and  timbers  of  nave  and  aisles,  and  chancel, 
have  been  oiled,  and  the  bosses  and  principal 
moulded  ribs  and  plates  have  been  decorated  in 
gold  and  vermilUon,  and  jAowdered  Avith  gold 
stars.  The  available  area  of  the  church,  in  nave, 
•aisles,  transepts,  and  choir,  has  been  fitted  up 
with  open  heuclics,  framed  Avith  moulded  and 
carved  ends  of  Avaiuscot  oak,  each  exhibitiug  an 
appropriate  device.  A^arious  other  restorations 
have  been  effected.  The  north  transept  is  en- 
closed; but  miAch  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  make 
a complete  restoration  inside  and  out.  The  oak 
fittings  and  carvings  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Geakc;  the  masonry  and  carpenter’s  Avork  by 
Messrs.  Harwood  & Sons;  and  tbe  ornamental 
painting  by  Mr.  Foot,  all  of  this  town.  The  re- 
storation of  the  Ham-stono  Avork,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  tbe  new  reredos,  &c.,  have  been  carried 
out  by  Air.  Joseph  Staple,  of  Stoke-sub-Hamdon, 
aud  tbe  entire  Avork  throughout,  from  the  designs 
and  under  tbe  superintendence  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  R.  IT.  Shout. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

XEKDEnS  FOR  DRAINAGE,  &C. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board  held  on  tbe  24th 
February,  tbe  folloAviug  tenders  Avere  received 
for  sewerage  A\’orks  in  the  eastern  division  of  the 
metropolis,  viz. — 

Munday,  at  5 per  cent,  above  prices  in  sche- 
dule. 

AValker  A Ncave,  ditto. 

Messrs.  AVood,  ditto. 

R.  Robinson,  2^  above, 

AAL  Lavers,  at  tbe  schedule  prices. 

W.  Hill,  AVbltecbapel,  3J  per  cent,  under  ditto. 

E.  Cole,  6 per  cent,  under  ditto. 

Detbick,  10  per  cent,  under. 

Mr.  Dethick’s  tender  Avas  accepted. 

For  V'orks  in  the  several  Parishes  South  of  the 
Thames. 

Detliick,  5 per  cent,  above  schedule  prices. 

R.  Robiuson,  2-^  per  cent,  above. 

AV.  Lavers,  2 per  cent,  above. 

AValker  & Neavo,  2 per  cent,  above. 

AV.  Hill,  at  schedule  prices. 

E.  Cole,  5 per  cent,  under  ditto. 

Mr.  AAL  H.  Rowe’s  tender  for  tbe  Northern 
Middle  Level  Sewer  (264,533/.),  submitted  with 
others  at  the  previous  meeting,  Av.as  accepted,  his 
proposed  securities  being  considered  satisfactory. 

It  should  bo  mentioned  that  at  tbe  previous 
meeting  of  the  Board,  a recommendation  to  in- 
crease the  salary  of  the  superintending  architect 
from  800/.  to  1,000/.  aa’us  negatived.  Further,  a 
report  was  received  from  the  Building  Act  and 
General  Purposes  Committee,  on  a letter  from 
Air.  AVilliam  Heury  Smith,  submitting,  for  certain 
reasons  stated  therein,  that  Air,  Reeves,  Police 
SurA’cyor,  does  not  fulfil  the  description  of  a 
“ competent  surveyor,”  as  defined  by  tbe  33rd 
clause  of  tbe  Aletropolitau  Building  Act,  and  that 
the  Board  has  done  Avrong  in  certifying  that  bels 
entitled  to  receive  fees  under  tbe  provisions  of  that 
Act  for  the  supervision  of  dangerous  structures. 
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THE  BUILDEE. 


[Mak.  3,  1860. 


The  committee  had  replied  to  Mr.  Smith  that 
the  Commissioners  of  Police,  and  not  the  Board  of 
Works,  were  responsible  for  the  selection,  and 
that  they  did  not  agree  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  term  “ competent  surveyor.” 

Mr.  Smith  had  replied  as  follows  : — 


4,  Devonshlre-place.  Brighton,  December  8,  1859. 

Sir, — Your  letter,  dated  December  1st,  has  been  for- 
warded to  me  here.  Having  neither  the  “ Act  ” nor  any 
adventitious  aid,  I answer  it  at  a disadvantage. 

Considering  the  great  and  irresponsible  power  with 
which  the  surveyor  is  invested  by  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing Act,  1855,  I regret  to  find  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  willing  to  construe  "competent”  to  mean  only 
"reasonably  skilful.” 

The  competency  of  a surveyor  is,  ordinarily,  matter  of 
opinion,  the  opinion  of  one  man  not  being  binding  upon 
another.  Judging  from  his  works  at  Westminster,  I may 
entertain  the  erroneous  opinion  that  Sir  Charles  Barry  is 
not  a “ competent  ” surveyor.  If  he  does  his  work  to  his 
satisfaction,  a commissioner  of  police  may  consider  Z 202 
of  the  force  a " reasonably  skilful  ” surveyor. 

The  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  1855,  has  provided  a 
standard  by  which  the  surveyors  employed  iiicarryingout 
its  provisions  may  be  measured.  The  survey  (I  quote 
from  memory)  is  to  be  made  by  the  district  surveyor,  or 
some  competent  surveyor. 

The  district  surveyor  must  be  a competent  surveyor: 
the  surveyor  who  may  act  in  his  stead  must  be  a compe- 
tent surveyor.  We  turn  then  to  the  Act,  and  find  it  con- 
siders those  only  competent  who  have  received  a certifi- 
cate of  competency  from  certain  constituted  authorities. 

I cannot  conceiveanything  more  clear. 

I have  addressed  myself  to  this  one  point  only,  that  I 
might  not  unnecessarily  occupy  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee; hut  there  are  those  who  dispute  the  actual  as 
well  as  the  legal  competency  of  Mr.  Reeves,  and  the 
numerous  nameless  staff  who  discharge  his  duties  for  him. 

I decline  to  combat;  but  you  must  not  Uierefore  con- 
elude  that  I concur  in  your  definition  or  limitation  of  the 
duties  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  this  matter. 

I presume  I shall  be  informed  of  the  decision  of  the 
Board,  that  I may,  if  I deem  it  expedient,  bring  the  sub- 
ject under  the  notice  of  other  parties. 

William  Henry  Smith.” 


The  connnlttee  reported  that  this  reply  had  in 
no  way  altered  their  opinion. 


COTTAGE  IMPROVEMENT. 

Yott  state  Miss  Martineau  builds  a cottage  in 
Westmoreland  for  60Z.,  the  particulars  of  which  I 
had  already  read  of ; but  you  will  sec  that  no 
details  are  given  by  that  lady  of  any  real  w’eight 
to  either  landlord  or  builder. 

I have  not  seen  the  Cottage  Improvement 
Society’s  plans,  alluded  to  in  your  last  nnmberj 
but  what  rent  docs  a proprietor  obtain  for  two 
cottages  erected  at  the  cost  of  160^.  ? I erected 
two  cottages  (a  pair)  on  my  estate,  with  two 
living-rooms,  three  bedrooms,  larder,  and  porch. 
The  patent  fire-range  made  by  a firm  In  Newark. 
Fireplace  in  one  bedroom  upstairs  (for  woman  in 
confinement  or  persons  in  illness) ; spouting  car- 
ried to  a soft-water  tank  under  kitchen,  with 
small  pump.  Built  of  my  own  stone,  luabbled, 
slated,  and  white  foreign  wood;  privy,  ash-pit^ 
and  two  pig-sties, — price  260/.  Now  the  labourers 
about  here  (Yorkshire)  obtain  15s.  a week,  and  I 
oMy  ask  4/.  per  annum  for  these  cottages — 8/.  on 
~ grumble  at  the  rent,  and 
think  a hovel  at  20s.  for  six  months  to  be  pre- 
ferred. ^ 


My  tenant-farmers  came  to  me  and  complained 
of  the  want  of  labour,  and  proposed  erecting 
cottages  through  the  Lauds  Improvement  Com- 
pany.^  To  this  I acceded.  Now  the  lowest- 


priced  three-bedroomed  cottage  we  can  < 
125/.  (the  tenant-farmer  doing  all  the  R 


L erect  is 

rj,.  • , ■ doing  all  the  leading). 

Ihe  per  centage  of  per  cent,  charged  by 
the  Company  for  twenty-five  years  makes  the 
rent  of  each  cottage  about  8/.  10s.  per  annum  (in- 
depeudent  of  leading  bricks  and  lime  four  miles). 

, as  landlord,  do  not  obtain  a sixpence,  and  mv 

muni:  iiiT-a  l.nf,../..,,,  07  -.-1  ,ij  ^ 


tenant  pays  between  8/.  and  9/.  for  a cottage 
lor  ins  labourer.  Ton  hlirR  ,.=.,4.  ; • 


_ Too  high  a rent,  in  my  opinion, 

remembering  the  wear  and  tear  of  twenty-five 
years.  I consider  the  subject  requires  veutila- 
tion  which  I trust  it  may  have  in  your  columns, 
iither  cottages  must  be  hnilt  cheaper  or  labourers 
at  155.  a week  give  higher  rents  than  they  feel 
mclmecl  to  do  now.  a Landloud. 


Sir,  In  your  last  week’s  number  yon  quote 
^om  Once  a JVeeh  some  particulars,  by  Miss 
Martineau  of  cottage  building  in  Westmorelaml : 
In"/'!';/  ''  viz.  " 13  feet  by 

10  feet,  .and  “ 13  feet  by  10  feet  6 inches, ” 
^pressa 

regret  that  Miss  Martmeau  should  lend  couute- 
nane^  to  the  construction  of  cottages  with  only 
hv°tJf/T“-"  ?“■'  vecommeud  the  plan  issued 
Dy  the  Cottage  Improvement  Society,  " the  cot- 
tages with  three  bedrooms.” 

male  and  female  children  should  be  separated, 

filJCl  that  Cnt.tiftcrrto  fiw.  ;at_  -.1  I 


'cottages  for  families  with  only  two 

bedrooms  lead  to 


0 an  inci  edible  amount  of  vice.' 

L you  refer  to  the  Cottage  Improvement 


Society’s  plan,  you  will  see  that  the  living  room  is 
11  feet  4 inches  by  9 feet  4 inches,  and  the 
kitchen  11  feet  4 inches  by  9 feet  4 inches  also; 
there  is  one  bedroom  over  the  living-room,  and 
two  made  over  the  kitchen,  one  of  which  is  9 feet 
4 inches  by  5 feet  5 inches,  and  the  other  6 feet 
10  inches  by  5 feet  9 inches,  which  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  being  called  bed- 
rooms, one  having  less  than  300  cubic  feet,  and 
the  other  about  350  cubic  feet. 

Now,  by  dividing  the  smaller  bedroom  in  Miss 
Martiueau’s  plan,  viz.,  the  one  12  feet  by  10  feet 
6 inches,  you  can  make  two  bedrooms  larger  than 
the  Society’s  plan  gives, — one  would  be  10  feet 
6 inches  by  G feet,  and  the  other  8 feet  by  5 feet 
10  inches, — each  about  one-third  larger  than  the 
Society’s  plan. 

My  attention  was  called  to  this  from  having 
seen  the  Society’s  plan  partially  carried  out  about 
three  miles  from  this  place,  by  the  Rev.  Shelton 
Suckling,  rector  of  Shipmeadow,  Sufiblk,  who 
purchased  some  wretched  hovels  in  his  parish  for 
tlie  purpose  of  pulling  them  down  and  erecting 
cottages  fit  for  human  beings.  I happened  to  pass 
these  a few  weeks  since,  just  before  their  comple- 
tion, and  saw  the  rev.  gentleman.  I asked  him 
some  questions  respecting  the  Society’s  plan,  as 
one  of  my  employers  (who  has  built  several  cot- 
tages with  three  bedroom.s)  proposes  building  from 
the  Society’s  plan.  I asked  Mr,  Suckling  if  he 
did  not  find  the  two  bedrooms  over  the  kitchen 
very  small  ? He  replied  that  he  had  not  divided 
that  part  into  tw'O,  as  he  found  they  would  be 
small  and  useless  if  divided  ; he  also  said,  that  if 
he  built  any  more,  he  thought  of  carrying  the 
walls  about  foot  to  2 feet  higher,  and  making 
rooms  in  the  roof,  which  I suppose  would  add  20/. 
or  30/.  to  the  Society’s  estimate  of  168/.  I thought 
this  increased  height  of  the  walls  would  spoil  the 
proportions  of  the  Society’s  plan,  and  the  rooms  in 
the  roof  would  be  so  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in 
winter  as  to  be  of  little  service. 

There  is  one  other  objection,  I think,  to  the 
Society’s  plan;  the  pantry  is  only  a very  small 
closet  under  the  stairs,  with  no  chance  of  admit- 
ting external  air, — not  a very  good  arrangement 
for  keeping  the  food,  Ac.,  of  the  family. 

I think  the  Society  scarcely  give  what  their 
plan  states : “ A pair  of  inexpensive  cottages,  with 
three  bedrooms  each  ; cost,  168/.” 

John  D.  Boxwrigut,  Builder, 


ment  to  many  to  become  one  of  the  most  preca-, 
rious  moans  of  existence  possible.  This  aros( 
partly  from  a fact  which  is  now  occasioning  on( 
of  the  most  remarkable  controversies  of  the  day 
namely,  as  to  the  means  of  employment  for  females 
in  general.  How  far  the  invention  of  the  sewing- 
machine  will  affect  the  question  it  is  impossibh 
to  tell  at  present,  but  its  use  has  caused  many 
of  the  former  ill-paid  needleworkers  to  receive 
good  wages  as  machinists,  whUc  the  greater  num- 
ber, if  not  all,  of  those  who  were  temporarily 
deprived  of  work  by  its  introduction  have  since 
found  full  occupation  in  the  various  finishing 
departments,  because  the  increased  facility  of  pro- 
duction has  occasioned  a large  and  steadily  increas- 
ing elemand.  The  strikes  at  Northampton,  Staf- 
ford, and  elsewhere,  having  ceased,  and  the  above 
facts  having  become  apparent,  have  occasioned  thej 
machines  to  come  into  general  use,  and  led  to' 
many  new  and  valuable  improvements  in  their 
construction;  so  that,  after  being  beaten  for 
awhile,  the  English-made  machines  stand  con- ' 
fessedly  superior  to  all  their  foreign  rivals. 

House-decorators,  upholsterers,  aud  others  are 
availing  themselves  very  largely  of  the  sewing- 
machine  in  the  getting  up  of  tapestry  fittings, 
curtains,  hangings,  Ac.;  and  the  value  of  the 
machine  to  them  has  been  largely  increased  by 
the  invention  of  a binding  guide  to  fit  on  the 
machine  for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  edges  of  the 
materials.  The  beautiful  regularity  of  the  ma- 
chine-made stitches  occasioned  the  less  finished 
appearance  of  the  hand-binding  to  spoil  the  har- 
mony of  the  whole.  Hence  the  value  of  the  new 
invention.  The  best  binding-guide  seems  to  be 
that  made  by  the  Messrs,  Bnidbury  A Co.,  of  the 
Rhodes  Bank  Foundry,  Oldham.  It  has  come 
into  extensive  use,  and  is  a beautifully  simple 
contrivance,  of  a highly  valuable  nature  to  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  manufacturing  textile 
decorations  for  mansions  and  large  private  or 
public  buildings.  J.  P. 


Sir 


WANTED,  AN  ASSISTANT  ! 


HOLLOW  WALLS. 

Sir, — I take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  to  you 
my  experience^  with  regard  to  hollow  walls. 
Several  years  since  I inti'oduced  in  the  erection 
of  a small  detached  house  a 12-iuch  hollow  wall, 
constructed  with  a 4j-incli  brick  wall  inside  and 
outside,  leaving  a space  of  3 inches  between,  aud 
tied  together  with  12-iiich  headings  at  convenient 
distances,  to  make  the  work  secure.  Small  air- 
grates  were  inserted  at  the  bottom  and  top  of 
the  wall,  to  give  a current  of  air  through  the 
walls,  I found  it  answer  very  well,  aud  since 
then  a number  of  houses  have  been  built  in  the 
same  manner : one  especically  I may  name,  that 
has  been  rebuilt  by  the  side  of  a brook,  in  a 
very  damp  situation, — so  damp  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  paper  upon  the  walls  of  the  house 
previously  standing  upon  the  same  spot,  I have 
taken  tlie  trouble  to  inquire  at  this  and  several 
houses  if  they  find  any  damp  at  any  time  in  any 
partienlur  place,  aud  the  answer  is  in  the 
negative.  ^ I therefore  infer  that  the  above  ex- 
periment is  successful,  and  that  the  damp  does 
not  find  its  way  through  the  headers,  neither  does 
the  admission  of  a current  of  air  cause  the  inner 
portion  of  the  wall  to  become  damp;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  I think  the  admission  of  ah'  would  keep 
It  dry;  care,  however,  should  be  taken  that  a course 
of  headers  is  not  put  under  the  windowsills,  or  the 
damp  will  find  its  way  through  them,  esneciallv 
It  the  sills  are  not  properly  throated.  If  I am  in 
error  1 should  be  very  glad  to  be  set  right. 

Wit.  Peachey. 


SOCIAL 


BRIDGES:  THE  SEWING- 
MACHINE. 

U remembers  the  immortal  "Sonc^  of 

the  blurt”  of  poor  Tom  Hood,  and  the  fearful 
revelations  respecting  the  condition  of  the  needle- 
women  m general.  It  seemed  as  if  labour  bad 
been  ground  down  to  its  lowest  point,  and  that  no 
prospects^  of  relief  were  possible.  The  facility 
with  which  females  could  take  to  needlework 
always  caused  the  labour-market  to  be  overfull 
and  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  maintained  at  the 
very  minimum,  thus  causing  an  occupation  which 
might  have  afforded  a chance  of  profitable  employ- 


•A  relation  of  my  experience  in  regard  to  answer 
ing  advertisements  may,  perhaps,  prove  useful  to  others. 

A few  weeks  since  I rei>Ued  to  au  advertisement  in  your 
paper  for  an  architectural  assistant,  with  a salary  ol  70/. 
per  annum,  which,  in  the  folly  of  my  ambition,  though 
young  in  the  profession,  1 imagined  myself  to  be  fully 
worth ; especially  when  llattered  by  the  firm  Uiat  I should 
suit  them.  Judge,  then,  of  my  surprise,  when  admitted 
to  an  interview,  at  a country  town  not  100  miles  from 
Londou,  to  find  the  firm  arc  auctioneers,  and  therefore 
not  requiring  a junior  assistant,  as  1 admitted  myself  to 
be,  but  a gentleman  competent  to  carry  out  all  the  various 
branches  of  a good  professional  practice,  which  they  hoped 
to  form  out  of  his  services;  particularly  mentioning 
designing,  competition  and  otlier  drawings,  preparing 
working  and  detail  drawings  and  specifications,  and; 
superintending  the  works  in  progress;  for  which  duties 
the  magnificent  salary  of  7(if.  per  anniun  is  all  the  poor 
fellow  mightexpect.  Ax  Architectural  Assistant. 


THE  MAGNESIAN  LIaME-STONE  FROM 
MANSFIELD  WOODHOUSE. 

Sir,— Observing  a letter  in  your  last  number  on  Ihis 
subject,  1 think  it  but  right,  though  that  letter  appears 
in  the  lorm  of  an  advertisement,  to  send  you  a line  com- 
firmatory  of  the  statements  which  it  cuntaiiis,  so  far  at 
least,  as  my  own  observation  extends. 

I believe  (though  that  is  a matter  of  opinion  only)  that 
the  Mansfield  Woodhouse  stone  may  he  considered  to  be, 
virtually  though  not  noiniiialiy,  that  recommended  by  the 
Geological  Commission.  Tlie  parts  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  which  it  was  made  use  of  have  been 
recently  pointed  out  to  me  by  a perfectly  disinterested 
party,  wlio  was  at  the  time  engaged  on  that  work,  and 
these  parts  were  certainly  in  a high  state  of  preservation, 
so  lliat  one  would  suppose  tliat,  had  the  same  stone  been 
used  tliroughout,  tlie  evils  since  complained  of,  would 
have  been  avoided.  The  structure  of  the  stone,  when 
examined  with  a magnifying  glass,  appears  much  more 
perlectly  ciyatailine  than  some  other  stone,  which  seems 
to  suggest  a prmd  fucic  probability  of  its  being  more 
durable.  As  to  colour  and  texture,  it  is  about  the  most 
beautiful  stone  that  1 know  of;  indeed,  I know  no 
material  preferable  to  it  for  work  of  a superior  character, 
where  beauty,  compactness,  aud  durability,  are  the  chief 
Giso.  Gilbert  Scott. 


desiderata. 


WORKMEN’S  INSTITUTE  AND  BENEFIT 
CLUB,  34,  YORK-ROAD,  LAMBETH. 

A lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Tiild  Pratt,  registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies,  to  a largo  body  of  workmen  aud 
others,  assembled  in  the  reading-room  of  this  institute, 
on  Friday  evening,  the  24th.  'Ihe  meeting  was  presided 
T by  Jervoise  Smith,  Esq.,  and  the  following  gentle- 
men were  also  present,  viz. :— Messrs.  Charles  Lucas,  St. 
Leger  Glynn,  G.  J.  Bowyer,  J.  S.  Gilliatt,  A.  West,  F.  D. 
Mocalta,  C.  W.  Grenfell,  \V.  B.  Ranken,  and  \S.  A.  Wbl- 
kiiisoa. 

In  the  course  of  the  comprehensive  lecture  which  Mr. 
Pratt  gave  " On  the  Constitution  of  Frieuoty  Societies,” 
he  said  there  were  six  objects  esseniial  to  their  success  to 
beprovided  for,  viz. : — Ueliei  in  sickness,  to  the  ageof  sixty 
or  sixty-five;  a superannuation  allowance  after  liiat  age; 
medical  attendance  and  medicine;  endowments  for  chil- 
dren ; a sum  of  money  at  death ; and  deferred  annuities  to 
members  from  the  age  of  sixty-five.  He  said  that  sixty  or 
sixty-five  should  be  the  limit  to  granting  relief  in  sick- 
ness, because  efter  that  age  came  infirmity  and  old  age. 
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ffhich  should  be  met  by  insuring;  for  superannuation  j 
jointed  out  the  advantage  of  members  paying  according 
0 their  age.  and  the  importance  of  the  rules  and  tables 
leing  duly  certified;  and  added  that,  as  the  workmen’s 
lencfit  club,  the  rules  and  tables  of  which  he  himself  and 
in  actuary  had  certified,  included  these  several  features, 
le  considered  it  to  be  the  best  society  in  the  kingdom.  At 
he  conclusion  of  his  lecture  Mr.  Pratt  was  addressed  by 
lOmo  of  the  workmen  present,  to  whom  he  gave  expla- 
lations;  and  a vote  of  thanks  to  him  was  passed. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

, Ardearne  Church. — Lord  Lorton  is  about  to 
tflace  in  tbe  church  of  Ardearne  (now  rebuilding) 
L memorial  window,  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
/iscount  and  Viscountess  Lorton,  at  a cost  of 
bont  300?. 

I Gloucester  Cathedral. — Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell, 
■Tr.  Wailes  (of  Newcastle),  and  Mr.  Hardman  (of 
l•{i^nunghaInh  have  furnished  the  Dean  and 
Jhapter  with  designs  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Bst  window  of  this  cathedral.  The  window  is 
4 feet  in  height.  Mr.  Warrington  has  also  sent 
(.specimen  of  imitation  ancient  stained  glass,  with 
rhich  bo  suggests  the  window  should  be  filled. 
t St.  Thomas’s,  Newport  {Isle  of  Wight). — Two 
‘Ectious  forming  part  of  the  great  window  pro- 
•osed  to  be  placed  in  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  says 
ic  Dorset  Chronicle,  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
liiurchwardens  for  inspection,  and  have  been 
ilaced  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  Town-hall, 
i'hey  consist  of  two  designs,  completed  in  stained 
iJass,  from  tbe  original  plans  of  the  artist,  Mr. 
Holland,  of  Warwick.  The  first  one,  having  an 
bebed  top,  represents  the  angel  appearing  to  the 
rirgin  Mary,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  descending  on 
rer  in  the  shape  of  a dove.  The  other  section  is 
;qBquai-e  one.  The  subject  is  “ Christ’s  entry  into 
rerusalem  on  an  ass.” 


^oolis 

Memorials  of  Workers;  the  Past  to  encourage 
(/  the  Present.  A Lecture.  By  Geoege  Godwin. 
11  Bobert  Ilardwicke,  192,  Piccadilly  ; and  at  the 

0 Office  of  tbe  2?ja7rfer.  1860.  Price  6d. 

z^B  content  ourselves,  for  obvious  reasons,  with 
iiinouncing  the  publication  of  this  lecture,  and 
'iving  a few  extracts  from  it.  The  writer  says  as 
li  his 

IMotire. — ” It  happens  that  I am  occasionally  called  on 
c>  correspond  with  men  of  the  humbler  classes  who  are 
;?uggHng  onward,— men  who  desire  to  cultivate  the 
nwers  with  which  they  are  endowed,  who  have  aspira- 
wns  beyond  their  position,  and,  in  many  cases,  courage 

1 id  energy  to  carry  them  out  if  they  could  assure  them- 
fdves  that  success  was  probable.  The  fear,  however, 
Hh  which  they  are  possessed  that,  work  as  they  may, 
rare  is  no  chance  of  advancing,  relaxes  their  endeavours 
I kl  keeps  them  down.  They  are  more  ready  to  say  with 
liihnson, — 

‘ Rarely  they  rise  by  ^■irtue's  aid  who  lie 

Plunged  in  the  depths  of  helpless  poverty,' 
ji  lu  with  Milton,  who  teaches  that, — 
j ‘ The  mind  in  its  own  place  and  in  itself 
, Can  make  a heaven  of  hell,  a hell  of  heaven.* 
i^at  can  I do  ?’  writes  one,  ‘ 1 have  neither  money  nor 
lends.  Strive  as  I may  I shall  never  make  myself  felt : 
ikak'as  I may  the  world  will  not  listen.’  The  obvious 
«jwcr  to  this  is. — recollect  what  others  have  done  who 
ere  as  ill-placcd  as  yourself,  and  who  laboured  under 
Jhal  if  not  greater  difficulties  that  their  number  is  not 
.llall;  that  they  may  be  pointed  to  in  every  pursuit  and 
mry  branch  of  human  knowledge;— and  it  occurred  to 
!i  some  time  ago,  that  it  might  not  be  useless  on  afittiug 
isasion,  to  describe  some  few  careers  which  afford 
iixjuragement,  and  might  incite  to  worthy  efforts.  . . 
When  the  heart  of  the  striver  sinks;  when  the  world 

like  a desert,  and  no  pathway  is  visible;  when 
■grgy  has  evaporated,  and  effort  seom.s  useless ; then  the 
iliollection  of  what  others  have  done,  what  difficulties 
■ ly  overcame,  how  bright  a future  they  forged  out  of  a 
•nomy  present,— how  beautiful  a tissue  they  wove  out 
U tangled  yarn, — has  a value  that  can  scarcely  be  esti- 
eited,— calls  back  the  fleeting  powers,  braces  the  mind, 
el  encourage.s  to  fresh  exertions.” 
ni’alue  of  Ferseverunce.—''  Is  there  a man  reading  these 
S.'S,  who,  recalling  the  cow-boy,  the  picker  at  the 
itiiery,  or  the  mender  of  clocks,  uneducated  and  un- 
ilndecl,  will  venture  to  say  that  his  own  opportunities 
cl  chances  of  progress  are  not  as  great  as  those  of  stout- 
Urted  George  Stephenson?  ‘ Do  as  I have  done,’  he 
mil  said  to  those  who  complained  to  liim  of  want  of 
icess,—'  persp.vere.'  Every  step  he  made  was  conquered 
a'jatieiit  labour  and  devotion  to  the  work  in  hand,  what- 
tk  that  might  be.  Take  a lesson  from  him 

‘ Art  thou  poor?  Does  Fame  pass  by  thee? 

To  thy  work  with  vigour  hie  thee ; 

Persevere  ; ’tis  but  to  try  thee.’  " 

Urt  and  Manvfai-tvrc. — "Flaxman  was  always  proud 
iisiis  early  works  in  connection  with  Wedgwood.  He 
Ui  that,  iu  wedding  art  to  manufacture,  in  producing,  for 
itimple,  his  beautiful  chessmen,  or  his  exquisitely 
itoed  cups,  he  was  aiding  in  disseminating  a taste 
irtart  and  a love  of  the  beautiful.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
MB  will  soon  come,  when  every  article  of  domestic  use 
br  be  obtained  of  tasteful  design:  none  the  dearer be- 
'Cse  elegant,  appropriate,  and  harmonious.  To  bring 
a about,  we  want,  not  merely  educated  art-workmen, 
Man  art-educated  public.  If  people  will  not  buy  vessels 
iueautiful  form,  or  carpets  of  harmonious  tints  and 
.'•feible  truthlul  patterns,  we  may  be  sore  that  manu- 
Jiiurers  will  cease  to  produce  such,  and  xvill  content 
lumselves  with  those  works  of  questionable  taste  which  I 
iB^mand  more  favour.”  1 


Money  Value  of  Art. — “The  prices  paid  for  specimens 
of  pottery  and  porcelain  afford  striking  instances  of  the 
power  of  art  and  opinion  to  confer  value  on  mean  mate- 
rials. At  Mr.  Bernal’s  sale,  one  of  Palissy’s  small  dishes, 
1 2 Inches  diameter,  with  a lizard  in  the  centre,  was  sold 
for  I62L  In  the  Ceramic  Court  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  a 
most  interesting  and  important  collection,  there  is  a 
Sfivres  plate  for  which  800/.,  and  a dish  for  which  1 ,00n/., 
have  been  offered.  At  one  of  the  Government  exhibitions 
at  Gore  House,  two  or  three  years  ago,  there  were  two 
small  Sevres  vases  for  which  a dealer  told  me  be  woiUd 
give  3,000/. 

Soane  and  hxs  Soane,  the  architect,  born 

1753,  was  the  son  of  a bricklayer,  at  Reading.  Poor  and 
neglected,  he  came  to  Loudon ; one  of — 

“The  brave  spirits  who  go  up  to  woo 
That  terrible  city  only  whose  neglect  is  death. 
Whose  smile  is  fame.” 

He  went  into  Dance’s  office  as  an  errand-boy,  but  he 
worked  his  way built  the  Bank  of  England;— many 
structures  for  the  government  which  Time’s  erasing  flu- 
gers,  helped  by  Sir  John  Soane,  have  sponged  out :— be- 
came Sir  John  Soane ; and,  when  he  died  in  183",  he  left 
behind  him,  to  say  nothing  of  a fine  fortune,  a remark- 
able collection  of  books,  prints,  pictures,  and  antiquities 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Whether  this  collection, 
boxed  up  in  the  house  in  Lincoln’s-inii-fields,  and  ap- 
proachable by  tickets  during  a small  part  of  the  year,  is 
made  as  available  as  it  should  be  may  be  a question  with 
some.  It  is  certainly,  however,  no  question  with  me : 
and  I trust  a long  time  will  not  elapse  before  a complete 
change  in  the  management  be  made.  It  has,  at  pre.sent, 
all  the  stillness  and  repose  of  private  property,  and  from 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end  the  books  aud  folios  remain 
closed.” 

'The  Srotl  Monument,  Edinhurgh. — “ The  ranks  of  the 
working  masons  would  supply  us  with  many  examples  of 
self-teaching  and  self-raising.  George  Mickle  Kemp,  who 
designed  the  Scott  Monument  in  Edinburgh,  was  brought 
up  an  obscure  carpenter,  and  impelled  by  his  love  for 
Gothic  architecture  became  a working  mason,  getting 
employment,  when  he  could,  near  an  old  building,  so  that 
he  might  measure  and  draw  it.  He  worked  his  way  all 
over  Scotland  and  England,  and  in  some  foreign  coun- 
tries; would  walk  a whole  night  to  get  a detail  for  his 
sketch-book,  and  this  without  a cheering  voice,  for  no 
one  knew  of  his  doings.  When  the  Scott  competition  was 
advertised,  he  set  himself  to  apply  the  knowledge  he  had 
acquired,  and  entered  the  lists  without  a friend.  The 
design  was  submitted  under  the  signature  “ John  Murdo;” 
but,  with  a thoughtlessness  that  characterized  him,  he 
omitted  to  enclose  his  rightname  and  address,  so  that  for 
some  time  he  remained  ignorant  of  its  selection,  and  the 
committee  of  him.  Great  was  the  surprise  that  followed 
when  the  author  of  the  design  was  found  to  be  a rough, 
self-taught  man.  Muchcontniversy  ensued;  great  anxiety 
for  poor  Kemp;  then  a triumph,  aud  soon  after  an  un- 
timely death,  which,  but  for  a too  common,  but  none  the 
less  fearful  failing,  had  probably  not  occurred.” 

The  lecture  is  published  in  a cheap  form  for 
distribution  by  such  as  may  chimce  to  think  it 
likely  to  he  useful. 


Journal  of  the  Path  and  West  of  England  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture,  Arts, 
Manifactures,  and  Commerce.  Yol.  viii.  Part  I. 
London : Bidgtvay,  Piccadilly.  1860. 

Amongst  the  articles  in  this  well  get  up  Journal 
are  reports  on  the  exhibitions  of  arts,  and  of 
implements,  live  stock,  &c.,  held  at  Barnstaple  iu 
June  last.  The  Arts  Exhibition  appears  to  have 
been  varied  in  detail,  and  attractive  as  a whole. 
In  the  fine  arts  department,  which,  together  with 
a selection  from  the  Brompton  Museum,  occu- 
pied the  middle  part  of  the  building,  were  some 
drawings  by  Turner,  “ some  of  whose  relations 
were  living  in  Barnstaple  as  artisans,  and  came 
to  look  and  wonder.”  The  Arts  Exhibition  build- 
ing was  simply  a wooden  one,  100  feet  long  by 
40  feet  wide.  The  cost  of  the  skeleton  building, 
roof,  and  glass  (the  permanent  property  of  the 
Society)  was  250?. ; and  the  hire  of  wooden 
flooring,  sides,  &c.  cost  100?.  There  was  also  a 
canvas  shod,  75  feet  by  40  feet,  hired  for  some 
26?.  to  30?.,  and  other  accommodations.  Tbe 
exhibition  as  a whole  yielded  a sum  exceeding  by 
more  than  1,500?.  any  amount  received  at  former 
meetings  in  the  West  of  England. 

The  Journal  under  notice  is  iu  future  to  be 
issued  in  two  semi-annual  parts,  instead  of  in  one 
larger  volume  as  heietofore. 


A Free  Library  foe  BiniriNGnAM. — It  has 
been  resolved  by  a large  majority  of  a meeting  of 
burgesses  of  the  borough,  called  by  the  mayor,  and 
held  in  the  TownhaU,  to  adopt  the  Free  Libraries 
and  Museums  Act.  There  must  have  been  about 
1,500  persons  present. 

The  Proposed  Exhibition  op  1862, — The 
council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have  begun  to  move 
iu  this  matter.  The  guarantee  deed  for  raising  a 
sum  of  not  less  than  250,000?.  on  behalf  of  the 
Exhibition  has  been  approved,  aud  Earl  Granville, 
tbe  lord  president  of  the  council;  the  Marquis  of 
Chandos;  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  M.P. ; Mr.  C.  Went- 
worth Dilke,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Fairbairn  are  made 
trustees  of  the  fund.  As  soon  as  the  required 
amount  is  guaranteed,  the  intention  and  scope  of 
the  Exhibition  must  be  made  widely  known,  so  that 
those  who  propose  to  take  part  in  it  may  get  to 
work.  There  is  no  time  to  lose. 


Bishop  Auckland  Town-hall  Competition. 
— We  are  informed  that  the  first  premium  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Jones.  The  design  is 
Gothic  in  style.  > 

The  Ironmongers’  Association. — At  a meet- 
ing, on  the  2 tth  February,  a lecture  was  given 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  “ On  Lamps,  their 
Chemistry  and  Construction,’^  at  270,  High 
Holborn. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  op  the 
Fine  Arts. — The  first  conversazione  of  the  season 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  February  29fch,  at  the 
Gallery  of  the  Architectural  Photographic  Asso- 
ciation, Conduit-street,  when  Mr.  G.  Montague 
Davis,  B.A.,  read  a paper  “ On  the  Fine  Arts, 
their  Rise,  Decline,  and  Present  Aspect.”  And 
this  was  followed  by  a performance  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music. 

Institution  op  Natal  Architects. — Meetings 
of  this  society  are  now  being  held  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelpbi,  Strand.  On  this 
Friday,  March  2,  there  will  be  read  at  the 
evening  meeting,  papers  “ On  an  Improvement 
iu  the  Form  of  Ships,”  by  Mr.  Joseph  Maudslay; 
“ On  a Method  of  Constructing  Diagonal-Built 
Ships,”  by  Mr.  J.  White;  and  “ On  Certain  Im- 
provements in  Marine  Engines,”  by  Mr.  Robert 
Murray:  and  on  Saturday  morning,  “"On  Mecha- 
nical Invention  in  Relation  to  Improvements  in 
Naval  Architecture,”  by  Mr.  N.  Barnaby;  and 
“ On  the  Wave  Line  Theory,  Part  II.,”  by  Mr.  J. 
Scott  Russell. 

A Warning. — A foreigner,  who  gives  the  name 
of  John  Bower,  or  Bauer,  has  for  the  last  three 
years  been  living  upon  architects,  by  travelling 
from  town  to  town  and  soliciting  alms  from  them, 
upon  the  plea  that  he  was  formerly  occupied  in 
the  drawing-office  of  the  French  sappers  and 
miners,  whence  he  deserted  many  years  ago,  and 
he  has  occasionally  been  employed  in  the  offices  of 
English  architects  ; with  the  usual  sequel  that  he 
has  lately  lost  his  wife,  and  been  obliged  to  sell 
his  instruments.  On  the  29th  of  February  he  was 
at  Cambridge,  on  his  way  to  London. — A.  B. 

The  Shepfieid  Trades’  Union. — The  “Asso- 
ciation of  Organized  Trades  of  Sheffield  aud  the 
Neighbourhood”  have  held  their  fii'st  public 
dinner  at  the  Music-hall,  Sheffield,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  mayor ; Mr.  C.  Bagshaw,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  occupying  the  vice-chair. 
Upwards  of  400  persons  partook  of  the  repast. 
The  after  proceedings,  which  were  protracted  to  a 
late  hour,  were  enlivened  by  glees  and  songs. 
Much  good  sense  (with  an  intermixture  of  less 
judicious  material,  however,)  was  displayed  in  the 
speeches  delivered  in  course  of  the  evening.  One 
speaker,  tbe  Rev.  B.  Herford,  after  referring  to 
the  vast  power  of  the  organization,  aud  what  it 
ought  to  do  towards  the  promotion  of  education, 
the  abolition  of  drunkenness,  the  payment  of 
wages  on  Fridays,  &c.,  went  on  to  speak  thus  of 
the  villanous  doings  which,  as  the  mayor  said, 
had  made  Sheffield  an  abhorrence  and  a disgrace 
to  the  nation.  “As  a friend  and  an  outsider  [we 
quote  from  the  local  Independent],  he  felt  hound 
to  tell  them  that  the  impression  on  numbers  who 
would  fain  take  their  part — upon  some  who  did 
take  their  part  in  spite  of  it, — was,  that  they  did 
not  always  fight  fair  in  Sheffield.  There  was 
sometimes  kicking;  and  though  they  might  each, 
lay  bis  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say,  ‘ I don’t 
know  who  did  it,’  yet  somebody  did  it;  and  it  was 
done  for  the  sake  of  the  union.  Those  rattenings 
— that  taking  away — he  would  not  call  it  stealing 
— of  wheel-bands,  was  a silly  trick.  Then  again, 
as  they  knew,  there  were  worse  things.  He  had 
been  in  Sheffield  four  years  [the  system  was 
rampant  at  least  fourteen  years  ago],  aud  during 
that  time  those  worse  things  had  occurred,  not 
only  once,  twice,  thrice,  nor  simply  half  a dozen 
times.  Those  explosions,  those  assassinations — he 
did  not  speak  of  them  as  outrages;  they  were 
mean,  dirty,  un-English  tricks,  whoever  they  were 
done  by.  He  did  not  say  that  unions,  or  union 
secretaries,  could  be  held  responsible  for  them, 
but  he  did  say  that  unions  could  help  them  if  they 
tried.  If  all  the  working  men  present  at  this 
meeting  were  to  go  away  with  the  resolve  to  wipe 
this  stain  from  their  class ; resolve  that  if  they 
could  catch  a man  who  had  done  such  a thing 
they  would  turn  him  out  of  their  order  altogether, 
would  send  him  to  Coventry,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him;  if  they  would  look  upon  the  thing 
in  that  way,  these  outrages  would  in  a mysterious 
way  cease.  He  wished  to  God  it  was  so.  Such 
proceedings  cut  away  the  ground  from  them  (the 
middle-class  men),  who  tried  to  defend  unions ; 
they  made  defence  difficult  because  they  were 
brought  forward  as  the  practices  of  unions.  It 
was  well  enough  known  from  what  these  arose, 
though  it  might  not  be  known  who  did  them.” 
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The  Statue  of  Ricuaud  Cceur  De  Lion. — 
Mr.  Hankey  asked  the  First  Corainisstoner  of 
Woi-ks  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  statue 
of  Richard  Cceur  do  Lion,  by  Baron  Marochetti, 
for  the  erection  of  which  a*  vote  of  1,650/.  was 
granted  last  year,  would  be  put  up  on  the  in- 
tended site.  Mr.  Cowper  said  that  the  delay  had 
arisen  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  granite  pedestal  out  of  the  ejuarry.  The 
statue  was  all  ready  except  the  pedestal,  which 
would  be  ready  within  two  months. 

MohumentaIi. — The  committee  of  the  Chester 
Memorial  to  Matthew  Ilenry  have  completed 
arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a polished 
granite  obelisk.  Jlr.  James  Harrison,  architect, 
has  made  the  design,  and  will  assist  the  com- 
mittee in  its  erection.  Tlie  obelisk  will  be  15  feet 
high,  on  a pedestal  of  the  same,  2 feet  8 inches, 
and  plinth  1 foot  6 inches,  on  a basement  of  steps 
5 feet  high,  of  Halkin  limestone.  The  whole 
elevation  will  be  21  feet  2 inches;  and,  wlien 
completed,  it  will  cost  about  200/.  The  obelisk 
will  be  executed  by  Mr.  A.  McDonald,  of 
Aberdeen. The  committee  appointed,  at  Glas- 

gow, for  erecting  a memorial  window,  to  the  late 
Professor  Nichol,  the  astronomer,  in  the  crypt  of 
the  cathedral,  are  sending  proposals  for  estimates, 
it  is  said,  to  some  of  the  most  eminent  designers 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  subscriptions 
have  been  limited  to  1/.  each.  The  treasurer  to 
the  fund  is  Mr.  John  Kerr,  It,  Moore-place, 
Glasgow. 

BoROUon  SuRVEYonsniPS. — The  surveyor  to 
the  "Worthing  Local  Boai-d  of  Health  (Mr.  S.  J. 
Smith),  is  said  to  have  resigned  his  office. — We 
have  received  a suggestion,  says  the  SlocJcport 
Advertiser,  whether,  on  the  appointment  of  a 
successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Hunt,  as 
borough  surveyor,  it  would  not  be  wise  if  the 
Town  Council  would  select  one  for  the  whole 
borough,  who  could  devote  all  his  services  to 
the  office,  and  by  which  means  a great  deal  of 
“petty  jobbing”  might  be  prevented,  and  money 
saved  in  the  five  townships,  where  there  are  as 
many  district  surveyers. 

Gas. — The  Liverpool  Gas  Company  have  just 
declared  their  usual  maximum  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  per  annum,  for  the  half-year  last  past, 
free  of  income-tax.  The  continued  increase 
of  demand  for  gas  has  been  met  by  an  issue  of 

500  .shares  of  25/.  for  outlay. The  forty-sixth 

half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Gas-Light  and 
Coke  Company  has  just  been  held,  and  a dividend 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  old  shares,  and 

8 percent,  on  the  new  shares,  declared. Prom 

the  “Report”  of  Dr. Letheby,  the  medical  oflicer 
of  health  for  the  City  of  London,  “On  the  Great 
Central  Gas,”  it  appears  that  this  company’s  gas 
is  29  per  cent,  above  the  requirements  of  their 
Act  of  Parliament  as  respects  average  illuminating 
power;  and  that  the  chemic.al  quality  of  the  gas 
has  been  equally  satisfactory  as  regards  the  absence 
of  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  feetid  tar 
water.  During  the  last  eight  years,  the  report 
states,  that  illuminating  power  has  been  25  per 
cent,  above  the  standard,  with  an  advantage  of 
11  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  argand  burner.  The 
average  chemical  results  are  said  to  have  been 
also  favourable. 

Shore  to  Shore  Tunnel,  Scarborough.  — 
A scheme  has  been  projected  by  Mr.  Josiah  Por- 
stor  Fairbauk,  of  Scarborough,  civil  engineer,  for 
making  a tunnel  under  the  town,  from  the  South 
Sands  to  the  North  Shore,  and  the  scheme,  with 
plans  and  sections,  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
local  council.  Mr.  Falrhank  stated  to  the  council 
that  he  had  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
each  of  the  owners  of  property  under  whose  land 
the  proposed  tunnel  is  to  be  made.  The  engineer- 
ing difficulties  are  not  thought  to  be  great,  the 
nature  of  the  strata  being  favourable  for  such  an 
operation ; and  very  little  water  is  expected  to  be 
met  with.  The  tunnel  will  be  arched  and  lined 
with  bricks  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  length 
of  the  tunnel  is  540  yards,  while  the  distance  over 
the  bill  to  each  end  is  2, GOO  yards.  It  is  not 
contemplated  making  a tunnel  for  horses  and 
carriages, _ but  only  for  foot  passengers.  The 
tunnel  will  be  brilliantly  lighted,  and  will  be 
open  all  day,  and  about'half-way  there  will  be  a 
daylight  shaft,  for  ventilation,  under  which  it  is 
proposed  to  construct  a stalactite  cave,  with 
rockery,  and  alpine  plants.  The  probable  cost  of 
the  undertaking  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
tunned,  but  the  engineer  estimates  it  at  from 
6,000/.  to  10,000/.,  according  to  size,  which  sum 
mcludes  every  expense.  A company  is  to  be 
formed  under  tbe  Joint  Stock  Act,  with  limited 
bability,  and  it  is  thought  probable  that  the  work 
will  be  m progress  during  the  coming  summer 
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The  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park. — In  the 
Commons  Mr.  Cowper  has  procured  the  appoint- 
ment of  a committee  to  consider  the  means  of  effec- 
tually cleansing  the  Serpentine. 

Sculptures  of  Eleusis. — The  model  of  the 
newly-discovered  sculptures  of  Eleusi.s,  which  have 
been  placed  in  the  Beaux  Arts,  is  attracting 
crowds  to  view  them.  These  sculptures  were 
brought  to  light  about  a year  ago,  in  digging  the 
foundation  of  a school-house  at  Eleusis,  and  arc 
thought  to  be  the  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Triptolemns,  often  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
as  containing  genuine  specimens  of  classical  sculp- 
ture. 

The  Strand-buildings  Company. — The  com- 
mittee of  this  company  (for  the  erection  of  im- 
proved dwellings  in  Eagle-court,  Strand)  has  just 
published  their  second  report.  The  rents  for  the 
first  half-year,  ending  at  Christmas,  1858,  amounted 
to  168/.  Ss.  6d. ; and  they  were  during  the  past 
year,  for  the  first  half,  201/.  13s.  4d. ; and  for  the 
last  half,  225/.  18s.  9d.  During  last  December 
all  the  sets  of  rooms  were  occupied,  and  the  rental 
rose  to  9/.  Gs.  a week.  The  efforts  made  to 
establish  a laundry,  washhouse,  and  baths  had 
failed.  The  balance  of  income  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  year,  including  arrears,  amounted  to 
237/.  17s.  3d.,  of  which  113/.  lOs.  bad  been  dis- 
tributed as  dividend,  at  per  cent,  per  annum  to 
Midsummer,  leaving  125/.  7s.  2d.  for  further 
dividend,  at  the  same  rate  of  interest. 

PURlFICiTION  OF  THE  THAMES  AND  THE  SER- 
PENTINE.— -Mr.  C.  M.  Kuttula,  of  Ely-place, 
Holborn,  has  patented  (but  offers  without  stipu- 
lation of  fee  or  reward  for  purifying  the  Thames) 
the  use  of  salt  with  which  to  increase  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  fresh  water  in  tidal  rivers  near 
towns  in  which  the  sewage  is  emptied  into  the  river, 
the  purpose  being  to  cause  the  contaminated 
water  to  sink,  and  so  pass  off  seaward,  while  it  is 
replaced  by  clear  sea-water.  Whether  Mr.  Kottula 
has  ever  calculated  how  much  salt  it  would  require 
to  salt  the  Thames  we  do  not  know,  but  we  should 
fear  it  would  be  about  as  difficult  to  do  so  eftectually 
to  the  end  in  view  as  to  “ set  fire  to  the  Thames.” 
Still,  even  that  is  not  an  impossibility,  if  the  old 
alchymist,  Van  Helmont,  is  to  be  believed;  for  he 
says  that  when  Thames  w’ater  is  used  on  board  of 
ships,  it  stinks  in  the  tropics,  and  may  then  be  set 
fire  to,  after  which  it  becomes  quite  sweet  and 
drinkable  again!  For  the  purification  of  the  Ser- 
pentine Mr.  Kottula  proposes  eighty  tons  of  alum, 
which  he  says  will  sink  a green  matter  to  the 
bottom,  and  so  freshen  the  water  for  many  years. 

Kettering  Church  again  struck  by 
Lightning  : Still  no  Lightning  Conductor. 
— On  Sunday  afternoon  before  last,  as  the  congre- 
gation assembled  at  Kettering  Church  were  en- 
gaged in  Divine  worship,  the  edifice  was  struck 
by  lightning,  and  a scene  ensued  which  will  not 
be  soon  forgotten  by  those  present.  As  they 
were  on  their  knees  repeating  the  General  Thanks- 
giving, a mass  of  electric  fire  was  seen  to  rush  up 
the  nave  from  below  the  western  gallery,  and  a 
tremendons  explosion  was  heard,  resembling  the 
report  of  artillery.  Most  of  the  people  rushed 
simultaneously  from  their  pews  in  frantic  terror ; 
some,  wlio  were  too  much  excited  to  open  the 
pew  doors,  climbing  over  the  tops,  and  others,  up- 
setting the  forms  with  the  school  children, 
caused  a general  panic  also  among  them.  Tiie 
confusion  that  ensued  cannot  he  described.  As 
the  panic  was  at  its  height,  a second  flash,  in- 
tensely vivid,  followed  instantly  by  loud  and 
crackling  thunder,  added  to  the  alarm.  There 
was  a great  rush  to  the  doors,  and  a frightful 
crush,  and  when  egress  was  obtained,  many  lied 
through  the  storm,  leaving  their  hats,  cloaks,  and 
other  garments,  behind.  Most  fortunately  no  one 
was  seriously  hurt.  It  was  found  that  the  spire 
had  been  struck  near  the  second  window  on  the 
west  front,  the  mullion  of  which  was  driven  in, 
and  one  of  the  pinnacles  knocked  off,  as  well  as 
some  other  damage  sustained.  The  chime  wires 
were  melted.  Some  of  the  stones  forced  from  the 
spire  fell  into  the  hell  chamber,  and  others  outside 
the  tower.  It  appears  that  the  lightning  ran 
down  the  stove  piping  near  the  western  entrance 
into  the  church,  the  fine  probably  acting  as  a con- 
ductor, for  want  of  a better  one.  Marks  of  its 
agency  may  he  seen  on  the  flue.  This  is  the 
second  time  this  spire  has  been  struck  by  light- 
ning within  the  past  seven  months.  The  North- 
ampton Herald  says  it  is  now  intended  to  provide 
an  electric  conductor  ; and  full  time  too  : had  any 
lives  been  lost  on  this  occasion,  the  churchwardens 
or  other  authorities  of  the  church  would  have  de- 
served trial  and  sentence  for  culpable  homicide, 
in  neglecting  such  a warning  as  the  lightning 
stroke  of  last  year  ; the  want  of  a conductor  still, 
betrays  either  gross  carelessness  or  gross  ignorance! 


New  Westminster  Bridge  : IIeinke’s  Diving 
Apparatus. — Now  that  the  new  bridge  is  abont 
to  become  partially  available  to  the  public,  it  is 
due  to  the  ingenious  apparatus  of  Mr.  Heinke,  of 
Portland-street,  Portland-plaoe,  to  state  that  all 
along  it  has  been  in  successful  use  in  doing  the 
whole  of  the  under-water  work.  This  same 
apparatus  has  been  used  in  the  demolition  of 
Rochesfcer-hridge,  and  Mr.  Heinke  was  engaged 
by  the  Government  to  teach  its  use  to  the  royal 
engineers  for  that  and  other  purposes.  One  sin- 
gular advantage  of  this  apparatus  appears  to  be 
that  the  life  of  the  diver  is  not  necessarily  sacri- 
ficed by  accidents  to  the  apparatus,  and  the  dress 
is  used  as  an  airholder,  by  means  of  which  he  can 
either  ascend  or  descend  at  will,  as,  in  fact,  the 
fishes  do  by  means  of  what  is  sometimes  called 
“ the  swim.” 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  an  additional  wing  and  other  works 
to  the  Tavistock  Hotel,  Covent-garderi,  for  Messrs. 
Harrison  & Co.  Mr.  Wm.  Munt,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Curtis 

Nixon  .^11,977  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 11,924  0 0 

Lawrence  & Sons 11,894  0 0 

Stoner i i.aiiO  0 0 

Hayward 11,493  o 0 

Alilin 10,600  0 0 

Evans,  Brothers 10,083  0 0 

For  new  stables,  &c..  Over  Llowey,  near  Bridgewater. 
Mr.  H.  Clutton,  New  Burlington-street,  architect: — 

Mansfield,  London ISO  0 0 

I’Anson,  ditto 6,100  0 0 

Myers,  ditto 5,850  0 0 

Pollard,  Taunton 4,950  o f> 

Pritchard,  London 4,506  0 0 


For  Presbytery  attached  to  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Church, 
Leith,  for  the  Rev.  J.  Noble.  Mr.  E.  Welby  Pugin,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Marples : — 

Wells  j^2,600  0 0 

Kinghom  2,437  0 0 

Wilkie 2,370  0 0 

For  finishing  three  houses.  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7,  Argyll- 
road,  Kensington,  for  J.  P.  Shaw,  esq.  Mr.  E.  W. 
Crocker,  architect  : — 

Macey ^1,129  0 0 

Pritchard  i.OBo  0 0 

Little  760  0 0 

For  the  Abel  Smith  Memorial  Schools,  Hertford.  Mr. 
John  M.  Hooker,  architect ; — 

Coker,  Ware .^1,663  0 0 

Higgs  & Barker,  Dunstable  ....  i,64B  10  0 

Rayment,  Hertford 1,493  0 0 

Collins,  ditto l,46l  13  0 

Ekins  & Sons,  ditto  1,445  0 0 

Andrews,  ditto 1,440  0 0 

Kirkby,  Henlow 1,353  0 0 

Brown,  Ware-road 1,244  10  0 

Pooley,  Peterborough 1,240  0 0 

Morton  Bagot  Rectory. 

Hardwick  & Son i£9S6  0 0 

G.  Street  965  0 0 

Clark  & Son 933  0 0 

Wm.  Grove 395  0 0 

Thomas  & Roberts 895  0 0 

Wm.  George 874  0 (i 

Messr.s.  Callaway  367  2 11 

Hallan  & Co gso  0 0 

Sir,— We  have  received  a letter  from  the  architect 
explaining  that  our  tender  was  not  accepted  because  the 
rector  was  personally  acquainted  with  Messrs.  Callaway, 
builders,  of  his  locality ; but  that  otherwise  our  “ tender 
would  readily  have  been  accepted."  Why  did  the  rector 
advertise  in  a widejy-circulated  London  paper  lor  tenders? 
\M'iy  did  he  not  limit  his  application  to  builders  with 
whom  he  was  personally  acquainted,  and  so  have  saved 
the  time  and  e.xpenses  of  other  competitors  ? 

Hallan  & Co. 


For  a dwelling-house  at  Newark  for  Mr.  H.  Hall. 

Mr.  Alfred  Allen,  architect.  QuanliUes  supplied 

I-ane  ,^883  19  0 

Mackenzie  834  10  n 

Gooper  739  0 f) 

Henderson  (accepted)  735  0 0 

For  building  a storehouse  and  superintendent’s  rooms 
Hyde-park  lor  the  Royal  Humane  Society 

Lavers  ^6-375  0 0 

Naish 359  0 0 

Tracey  330  0 0 

Caswell 285  0 0 


Forrc-erection  of  Star  and  Garter  Tavern,  Kensington- 
road,  for  Mr.  John  Compton.  Mr.  W.  H.  Heath,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied: — 


Caen  Stone. 

Portland 
Stone. 
Extra  for 
front. 

£ s.  d. 

Langridge  

2,75s  10  0 

14  8 6 

Lawrence  

Pritchard  A:  Sons  . . 

Axford  & Co 

Heath 

T.  Harvey,  Hammer- 
smith (accepted)  .. 

2.250  0 0 

20  0 0 

Marble. 
E.vtra  for 
front. 
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LTHOUGH,  ac- 
cording to  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  it 
may  be  some  time 
before  the  vexed 
subject  of  style 
for  the  new  public 
offices  is  settled 
(the  Indian  depart- 
ment removing  to 
the  Victoria  Hotel 
in  J une),  it  seems 
not  improbable, 
that  before  many 
weeks  have  ex- 
pired, the  ques- 
tion will  be  again 
mooted  in  Parlia- 
ment, what  shall 
be  the  character  of 
thebuilding  which 
must  be  erected 
for  the  Foreign 
Office.  Regret  how 
we  may,  that  ques- 
tions of  art  should 
find  us  continu- 
ally unprepared 
for  solution  of 
them, — and,  as  in 
this  case,  in  danger 
of  a course  that 
ight,  before  the  completion  of  the  building, 
eregretted, — there  will  be  no  means  of  longer 
iving  off  the  decision  in  the  case,  unless  the 
tats  of  at  least  one  most  important  depart- 
tat  of  Government  are  to  remain  provided 
rin  a manner  which,  if  the  public  have  been 
fitly  informed,  entails  serious  inconvenience 
11  loss,  national  discredit,  and  expense  which 
I n many  points  of  view  needless,  and  is  with- 
justification  as  a constant  recurrence, 
minting  a building,  therefore,  the  question  is, 
Ibther  the  work  is  to  be  consigned  to  some 
iculative  builder  who,  we  will  suppose, 
laid  house  the  department  according  to  in- 
clctions  from  the  Under-Secretary,  but  adding 
eie  of  those  so-called  decorative  features 
-Ich,  through  similar  agency,  have  formed 
. faced  London  and  its  suburbs  with  too 
tch  of  ugliness  ; or  whether  the  occasion  is 
)ibe  used,  as  every  such  occasion  should,  to 
itstitute  building  also  architecture,  to  thereby 
fwer  to  what  is  an  ever -felt  and  natural  desire, 

Ic  love  of  beauty  and  of  art, — one  which  it  ap- 
icaches  to  criminality  at  any  time  to  balk  or 
!fw  to  go  unanswered, — and  to  perfect  a 
kk  which,  being  that  of  the  nation,  shall  be 
iisistent  with  the  national  attainments  in 
j present  age,  and  up  to  the  mark  of  those 
'.loarticular,  existing  somewhere,  as  proved  in 
^professional  writing  of  the  day,  and  by  the 
nmeative  skill  of  architects  ; by  the  know- 
[eje  that  there  is,  at  all  events  of  certain 
rpiples  ; and  which  attainments  were  made 
lifiifest  in  the  competition  for  the  Govern- 
lUt  Offices,  — as  admitted;  though  it  be 
understood  generally,  how  much  the 
is^agement  of  that  competition  made  it  an 
lelequate  test.  As  straws  that  show  which 
3 rs  rising  are  the  winds,  we  have  before  us  a 
pkphlet  and  a book,  that  are  as  much  con- 
iiiinw  as  Auster  and  Boreas,  whensoever  they 
t.  h The  blasts  in  this  particular  instance 
didifferent  in  quantity  : by  any  test  of  mental 
acact,  however,  the  impelling  force,  or  logic, 
lolot  directly  in  proportion  to  the  matter,  or 
hehe  volume. 

Wonsidering  that  the  question  of  foundation 


"F‘Reraarks  on  a National  Style  in  Reference  to  the 
osiosed  Foreign  Office.”  8vo.,  pp.48;  Bell  & Daldy. 
^apagan  or  Christian  ? or,  Notes  for  the  General  Public 
iifur  National  Architecture,”  byW.  J.  Cockburn  Muir. 
■ PI  pp.  xii.,  2805  Bentley. 
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of  style  for  the  new  building,  is  one  on  which 
much  affecting  a right  decision  may  yet  be 
said,  it  has  been  regretted  that  the  question 
cannot  be  deferred  for  a year,  or  rather  more, 
when  there  might  be  greater  unanimity  in 
the  profession  itself,  if  not  amongst  those 
who  affect  an  interest  in  architectural  art. 
We  do  not  participate  in  the  detraction 
of  the  merits  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster; 
yet  we  thinlc  it  possible  that  had  the  style 
or  character  for  that  building  to  be  con- 
sidered now,  “ instructions  ” very  different 
would  be  issued  to  those  of  the  competition  in 
that  case,  which  have  brought  into  realization 
a work  which  is  unsatisfactory  to  Gothicists, 
and  which  may  not  be  equal  to  what  its  archi- 
tect could  have  produced.  As  our  readers  are 
aware,  however,  we  by  no  means  hold,  as 
to  the  Westminster  Palace,  that  the  building 
deserves  the  censure  which  it  is  just  now 
the  fashion  to  inflict  upon  it  by  a few 
aniateum  of  the  Mediceval  way  of  thinking  : 
its  site  may  be  bad  ; its  architect  may  have 
erred  in  the  amount  of  ornament  which  he 
has  given  to  the  principal  parts,  or  in  the 
grouping  of  the  building  as  a whole, — though 
here  we  should  do  right  to  take  into  account 
how  far  his  judgment  was  subjected  to  dis- 
tracting influences,  as  in  the  ventilation  and 
other  matters  which  have  influenced  the  out- 
line of  the  mass,  including  the  towers  ; but 
the  building,  especially  in  its  interior,  has 
qualities  of  art  that  every  considerable  work 
of  architecture  should  possess,  and  which  seem 
by  many  of  those  who  enter  into  the  present 
discussion,  to  be  held  secondary  in  importance 
to  the  observance  of  a particular  character  of 
detail.  Whatever  it  may  be  as  Mediajval  or 
Gothic,  the  Palace  at  Westminster  has  features 
which  are  in  every  sense  work  of  the  art,  and 
qualities  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
recognized  by  some  of  those  who  are  just  now 
writing  or  talking  about  style.  With  such 
perception  general,  the  selection  for  the  Foreign 
Office  of  either  groundwork,  as  compared  with 
the  other,  would  be  of  little  moment ; as, 
either  way,  the  course  taken  by  architects 
would  soon  merge  into  that  best  for  future 
progress  and  future  art.  The  question,  how- 
ever which,  wanting  the  Office,  we  have  to 
decide,  i.s,  how  shall  we,  whilst  the  perception 
is  lacking,  best  bridge  over  the  interval  be- 
tween the  present  need,  and  the  end,  the 
higher  character  of  all  our  future  archi- 
tecture ? and,  seeing  there  is  no  ste2i,  unless 
from  the  building  of  huts,  to  be  taken  without 
utilization  of  some  in-evious  gain  or  formation, 
shall  we  begin  on  this  groundwork,  or  that 
other  ? 

The  advocates  of  a Mediceval  basis  contend 
that  “Italian"  architecture  is  not  English 
national,  and  that  this  is  shown  by  the  name, 
and  that  it  was  only  a revival  of  what  they  call 
Pagan  art ; that  it  has  never  existed  in  tliis 
country  but  as  an  exotic,  and  is  nob  suited  to 
the  climate  ; whilst  Gothic  architecture  had 
its  best  development  with  us,  and  is  associated 
with  the  recollection  of  Magna  Charta,  with 
some  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in 
our  history,  and  with  an  age  of  faith  and  good 
deeds  to  which  our  money-getting  iDrojjensities 
are  in  disadvantageous  contrast ; that  if  the 
Italian  architecture  be  in  possession  of  the 
field,  it  is  worn  Out,  and  capable  of  no  further 
expression,  since  it  is  bound  by  rules  such  as 
fetter  the  exercise  of  genius,  whilst  it  is  at 
variance  with  the  complete  attainment  and 
expression  of  use  in  a building.  Reject,  there- 
fore, they  say,  what  is  bad  ; go  back  and  start 
again  from  the  basis  of  a time  when  there 
existed  what  we  regard  as  the  best  English 
architecture, — taking  advantage  of,  however, 
and  introducing  all  improvements  that  have 
been  made  since.  The  advocates  of  the  exist- 
ing basis  which  we  call  Classical  would  say, 
there  is  no  style  of  architecture  national  by 
origin,  more  than  there  was,  according  to 
De  Foe,  the  “ true-born  Englishman  ;”  that 
styles  of  the  inincipal  countries  of  Europe 
started  from  Italy,  and  were  then  made  by 
these  countries  their  own, — somewhat  as  eveiy 
style  of  architecture,  unless  the  earliest,  has 
had  its  precedent ; that  the  question  can  only 
be  between  what  is  of  the  Teutonic  family  of 
nations,  and  what  is  European  or  universal ; 


that  the  “ Revival " did  not  exist  in  fiict, 
except  in  the  general  sense  of  revival  of  letters  j 
as  according  to  Michelet,  it  was  more  than  the 
return  to  antique  examples  and  to  the  for- 
gotten forms  of  nature ; and,  whilst  new  liberty 
was  given  to  the  architect  and  painter,  and  a 
fresh  development  of  art  took  place,  it  included 
the  greatest  of  poets,  jurists,  and  philosophers, 
— or  if  otherwise  admitted  of  architecture  at 
the  commencement,  that  is  to  say,  leaving  out 
of  consideration  that  the  course  in  Italy,  in 
some  instances,  had  never  been  interrupted,  the 
obloquy  of  such  going  back  would  be  more 
fittingly  applied  to  that  reproduction  of  Medite- 
valism  which,  if  now  repudiated  by  the  more  en- 
lightened men  of  the  present  school,  was  the 
commencement  of  their  career,  and  still  cha- 
racterizes their  practice  in  cliurch  building, — 
that  the  term  Christian  art  might  better  be 
confined  to  styles  which  are  even  of  marked 
Roman  origin,  than  to  the  Gothic  styles  which 
appear  to  have  originated  partly  from,  and  in 
great  part  resemble,  the  Mahommedan  ; that 
tlie  high-pitched  roof  is  found  in  Italy  in  the 
Gothic,  and  in  France  and  England  in  the 
Italian  styles ; that  the  pitch  of  roofs  is 
governed  as  much  by  the  material  of  the 
covering  as  anything  else  ; and  that  there  could 
have  been  no  structural  argument  for  a high 
pitch,  involving  great  exposiu-e  to  wind,  where 
the  covering  was  lead,  and  where  there  were 
parapets  to  retain  the  snow  instead  of  pre- 
venting its  lodgment ; that  the  national  great- 
ness is  rather  to  be  dated  from  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  or  the  liberty  from  that  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  than  from  the  Middle  Ages  ; and 
that  in  literature  much  is  owing  to  Italy ; that 
there  is  as  much  to  recoil  from  as  to  adinire  in 
the  annals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  more  to  he 
proud  of  than  the  reverse,  in  our  present  posi- 
tion ; that  the  occupation  of  the  field,  by 
regular  transmission,  is  a fact  not  to  be 
altered  or  got  over,  since  it  is  impossible 
to  go  back,  unless  by  ignorance  ; that  rules, 
“ fetters  only  to  men  of  no  genius,”  are  needed 
to  save  us  from  that  which  is  novel,  but  is 
nothing  more  ; that  symmetry  is  essential  in  a 
work  of  art,  is  accordant  with  the  lesson  of 
nature,  and  in  plan  of  a building  furthers 
even  the  use ; and,  in  fine,  that  the  low 
condition  to  which  a style  has  been  brought 
by  ignorance  or  joedautry,  is  not  a reason  for 
saying  it  is  worn  out,  but  should  be  rather  an 
inducement  to  turn  to  it  and  correct  it  through 
the  study  of  other  styles,  and  to  add  to  it  and 
invigorate  it ; thus  bringing  forth  eventually 
new  art  by  the  line  of  action  on  which  such 
art  has  been  produced  ever. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty,  however,  in 
setting  forth  the  points  of  the  controversy, 
because  they  are  shifted  from  time  to  time, 
and  we  cannot  exactly  mark  where  issue 
is  to  be  joined.  Each  army  of  disputants 
is  divisible  into  two  forces  ; and  on  the  Me- 
diaival  side  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  most  the 
Gothic  revivalist  embarrasses  the  progressionist, 
or  whether  the  latter  has  convenient  and  im- 
posing support  from  the  appearance  of  the 
other  at  his  heels.  The  author  of  the  pam- 
jihlet  asserts,  with  some  reason,  that  this  last 
is  the  case.  He  remarks  that  the  Gothic  style, 
properly  so  called,  is  already  condemned  even 
by  its  friends,  as  alike  unsuited  to  the  pro- 
posed building  and  the  present  age,  being  in 
idea  associated  only  with  the  feudal  system, 
with  “ the  turbulence,  ignorance,  and  cruelty” 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  tlie  serfdom  of  the  people, 
with  faith  which  was  but  superstition,  the  dis- 
soluteness of  the  clergy,  and  the  reverse  of  all, 
of  chivalry  or  religion,  that  is  attributed  to 
those  times.  The  real  question,  therefore,  he 
says,  lies  “ not  between  Classic  and  true  Gothic, 
but  between  Classic  and  a new  imitation  of 
Gothic,”  which,  by  confession  of  its  advocates, 
is  an  infant  groping  its  way, — 

"...  a state  of  the  question  which  somewhat 
embarrasses  the  inquirer,  and  offers  considerable 
advantages  to  the  supporters  of  the  new  Gothic, 
by  enlisting  in  its  favour,  under  its  name  of 
Gothic,  the  admirers  of  that  style,  with  a delusive 
promise  of  reviving  it ; eluding  objections  to 
Gothic]  by  saying  that  the  new  style  is  not 
Gothic  5 and  dexterously  meeting  criticisms  on 
the  violation  of  Gotnic  proprieties,  by  alleging 
that  the  nineteenth  century  Gothic  is  exempted 
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from  observing  them,  or  that  such  aud  such 
details  are  not  essential  to  the  new  style. 

■ Quo  teneam  vultxts  mutaiitcm  Protea  nodo  ?’ 

It  is  Gothic  for  some  purposes,  and  not  Gothic 
for  others,  according  as  it  suits  the  turn.” 

Though  “ the  real  Gothic  ” is  thus,  he  says, 
not  directly  in  question,  the  qualities  and  asso- 
ciations claimed  for  it  afford  the  countenance 
to  the  infant  Gothic  which,  deprived  of  that 
countenance,  would  be  “ a helpless  bantling,” 
and  “ would  speedily  perish  by  sheer  neglect. 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  necessary  and  right  to 
consider  the  claims  of  the  real  Gothic,  for 
these  are,  in  fact,  the  only  claims  of  the  mock 
Gothic,”  &c.  The  aim  of  the  pamphlet,  there- 
fore, is  to  show  that  an  assertion  that  Gothic 
architecture  “ ‘ is  emphatically  and  pre- 
eminently the  national  architecture  of  Eng- 
land,’ ” is,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words, 
“manifesUy  untrue,”  and  that  “any  prejudice 
in  favour  of  a style,  arising  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  our  national  style,  ought  to  be  entirely 
on  the  side  of  the  alrsody  domesticated  Ke- 
vived  Italian,  or  some  modification  of  it.”  He 
speaks  of  the  change  in  sentiment,  modes  of 
thouglit,  manners,  tastes,  and  habits,  wrought 
in  the  interval  between  this  century  and  the 
thirteenth,  ami  following  the  writer  of  a letter 
in  the  Timfs  (November  1st,  ISaff),  signed  “A,”  ■ 
says  th.it  the  argument  of  nationality  is  worth- 
less, through  the  fact  that  the  style  was  the  pro- 
duct also  of  other  nations,  and  very  different  to 
our  own  ; and  therefore  it  had  origin  in  circum- 
stances common  toall, namely,  the  Feudal  organ-  j 
ization, — a position  which  Mr.  Scott,  in  one  of 
the  lectures  reported  by  us,  adverted  to,  hut 
did  not  answer.  “A  revived  Gothic  architec- 
ture, tlierefore,  so  far  as  the  new  style  preserves 
the  characteristics  of  the  old,  must  be,  in 
modern  England,  no  longer  the  national,  hut 
both  an  exotic  style  and  an  anachronism,”  &c. 
“ Nor  is  there,”  he  says,  “ such  a general  feel- 
ing or  taste  for  Gotliic  as  to  entitle  it  to  be 
called  National,  even  in  a limited  sense.”  The 
effort  to  revive  it,  great  and  earnest  though  it 
be,  is  made  by  a limited  party,  not  agreeing  as 
to  nature  and  extent  of  the  revival. 

_ “ It  is  popular  with  a portion  of  the  more 
highly  educated  inembeis  of  the  Church,  iueliul- 
iiig  the  clergy,  and  that  more  numerous  and  en- 
thusiastic class,  the  members  of  diocesan  arehi- 
tecUirul  societies,  who,  debarred  of  the  opportunity 
of  studying  other  than  Mediaeval  antiquities,  have 
naturally  been  led  to  exaggerate  the  merits,  and 
palliate  the  defects  of  the  exclusive  object  of  their 
attention  j hut  it  is  discountenanced  by  tbe  great 
body  of  our  artists,  architects,  aud  men  of  taste, 
the  influence  of  whose  opinion  is  deservedly  great ; 
and  is  entirely  disregarded  by  the  mass  of  the 
people,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  tbe  a.«pect  ®f  our 
terraces  aud  streets,  of  our  manufactories,  ware- 
houses, docks,  bridges— even  ships;  of  those  en- 
gineering works  whose  practical  effectiveness,  sim- 
plicity, and  freedom  from  any  littleness  of  aspect 
or  purpose,  recall  to  mind  the  monuments  of 
Roman  greatness,  and  even  suggest  a comparison 
between  that  people  and  the  English  nation.” 

To  these  instances  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
Gothic  should  be  added,  also,  littings  aud  fur- 
niture, porcelain  and  gdass  in  common  use,  and 
jewelry  and  dress.  Of  the  discordance  notice- 
able even  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  where 
the  greatest  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  the 
reverse,  we  have  spoken  on  previous  occasions 
and  we  should  find  the  like  in  the  houses  and 
the  studios  of  those  who  are  our  Gothic  archi- 
tects. How  far  are  these  circumstances  to  be 
taken  as  showing  that  Gothic  and  the  national 
bent  are  opposed  to  one  another  ? How  far  is 
that  which  is  Gothic  revived  needlessly  for  the 
end  oi  art,  and  operating  to  delay  the  gener.il 
appreciation  of  the  art,  which  are  the  chief 
aims,  or  should  be  so,  of  the  practice  of  archi- 
tecture ? 

Haying  shown  how  little  claim  there  is  to 
the  title  exclusively  of  Uhristian  architecture 
and  remarking  that  the  ceU  of  the  temple  is 
reproduced  in  the  chancel  or  sacrarium  of  the 
church,  the  author  adverts  to  that  general  pro- 
gress which  has  been  contemporary  with  the 
revived  Classical  style.  He  repudiates,  how- 
ever,any  support  from  other  sources  than  in- 
trmsic  merits,  though  he  attributes  the  Gothic 
movement  to  an  illusive  view  of  the  Middle 


Ages.  On  the  question  of  merits,  he  shows 
that  the  picturesque  is  not  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  the  Gothic,  since  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  in  its  highest  degree,  it  is  not  rather 
to  be  found  in  the  combinations  of  the  severest 
Greek.  The  failure  in  the  revival  of  the  old 
Gothic,  as  confessed  by  the  introduction  of  a 
different  manner  in  the  design  for  the  Foreign 
Office,  is  attributable  chiefly  to  the  difference 
of  feeling  and  circumstances  between  that  time 
and  this  ; and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
attempt  has  been  so  extensively  made  in 
modern  church  buildings.  The  circumstances 
under  which  the  revival  commenced  in  church 
architecture,  are  to  be  explained  ; and  the 
movement  was  greatly  fostered  by  that  in  the 
churcli,  towards  what  are  sometimes  called 
Anglo-Romauist  doctrines.  Significance  was 
imparted  to  matters  which  had  previous!}'  been 
left  to  the  province  of  taste.  Thus  the  depth 
of  a chancel  was  regarded  ns  affording  a just 
estimate  of  its  builder’s  piety. 

Blit  assuming  the  attempt  at  revival  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  necessity  for  new  Gothic 
to  be  admitted,  Mr.  Scott,  says  the  author,  has 
not  met  the  demand  for  anew  style,  his  design 
having  been  condemned  by  persons  wlio  have 
intimate  knowledge  of  old  Gothic.  Here  we 
must  interpose,  and  say  the  design  has  pro- 
bably suffered  through  attempt  to  show  the 
fertility  and  freedom  of  the  style.  But,  quali- 
ties admirable  in  the  old  Gothic  are  unsuited 
to  the  present  age,  and  no  substitute  for  them 
is  yet  afforded  in  the  new  style.  Tlie  “ attempt 
to  combine  the  sash  with  the  tracery  window,  is 
sure  to  be  unsatisfactoiy.”  )Strip  Gothic  archi- 
tecture of  its  mullious,  and  generally  of  its 
faults,  excrescences,  and  elements  of  detail,  to 
form  the  new  style,  aud  there  will  remain  a 
mere  carcass.  Why  not,  therefore,  he  says, 
iiLstcad  of  this  mutilated  style,  adopt  and  work 
upon  the  Clas-sic,  already  perfectly  adapted  to 
modem  civilization,  whilst  the  Gothic  is  not 
in  harmony.  “ It  is  a mistake,”  he  continues, 
“ to  suppose  that  the  Olassic  style  iirohibits 
any  other  than  a ffat  roof.”  The  roof  was  an 
architectural  feature  both  in  Greek  aud  Roman 
temples.  In  many  chuix'hes  of  the  Renabsance, 
the  pitch  of  the  roof  equals  that  in  the  Roman- 
esque. The  Mansard  roof  is  well  known,  and 
Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  roofs  were  generally  of 
high  pitch.  The  omission  in  recent  times  to 
make  the  roof  a feature,  is  not  chargeable  to 
the  spirit  or  principle  of  Classic  architecture. 
Regarding  symmetry,  this  is  essential  in  Classic 
and  Gothic, — the  author  of  the  pamphlet  says, 
in  an  equal  degree.  Readers  of  the  Baihkr 
will  discover  much  in  these  views  that  is  iden- 
tical with  our  own. 

It  is  to  he  remarked  that  most  of  them 
coincide  with  those  expressed  by  Mr.  Scott 
himself  in  one  of  his  lectures  this  year  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  already  referred  to.  That 
lecture,  in  fact,  expresses  no  more  than  would 
be  said  by  those  who  believe  that  the  nearest 
way  to  what  can  be  the  only  object,  nainelv,  to 
the  general  practice  of  art  in  architecture,  is 
first^  tlirougli  tlie  prevailing  or  the  classic 
medium.  But  it  is  time  that  we  looked  into 
the  volume,  before  alluded  to. 

Wo  cannot  but  think  there  is  reason  for  the 
regret  of  the  author  of  “Pagan  or  Christian  ?” 
for  the  “ little  time  ” which  ho  was  able  to 
devote  to  his  “ hurried  pages,”' and  which  did 
nob  permit  him  to  “ bestow  more  thought  on 
so  esseutiid  a point  ” as  the  definition  of  Gothic 
architecture.  Seeing  that  this  is  the  only 
thing  needed  at  the  moment,— the  definition 
of  what  is  pecidiar  to,  and  characteristic  of 
Gothic,  and  what  is  rather  characteristic  of  all 
good  architecture,— a book  -which,  from  the 
cause  mentioned,  puts  forward  apology  in  lieu 
of  the  definition  satisfiictory  to  the  writer’s 
mind,  is  not  likely  to  bo  otherwise  than  in- 
jurious. There  is  much,  it  may  be  allowed,  in 
the  book,  which,  far  from  condemning,  we 
recognize  as  in  advance  of  popular  views  ; the 
mam  argument,  however,  by  which  the  author 
seeks  to  show_  that  what  he  caUs  the  national 
style  and  Christian  architecture,  is  alone  iios- 
•sessed  of  elements  of  further  development,  and 
.that  the  Gothic  (though  the  “ English  Gothic” 
rather  than  the  manner  of  Mr.  Scott’s  design)  is 
alone  fitted  to  be  used  fortheGovernmentoffices 
is  eiToneous,  and  would  lead  to  results  which 


the  author  is  unable  to  foresee.  The  book  noi 
merely  ap2years  to  be  “ contradictory  ; ” it  i: 
full  of  contradictions, — to  the  facts  in  history 
and  to  statements  and  reasonings  in  the  booh 
itself,  which  would  suffice  to  upset  the  hast} 
generalizations  that  are  made.  The  imitation  ol 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  manner  is  observable  throughout, 
and  with  the  ill  effects  which  might  be  predi- 
cated,— although  it  is  seven  years  since  tht 
author  read  any  portion  of  “ The  Stones  ol 
Venice.”  Noting  the  contents  of  the  book, 
we  find  they  are  divided  under  the  heads, — 
“ Introductory,”  “ Faith,”  “ Reminiscences,” 
“Moorish  Episode,”  “Pagan?”  and  “Chris- 
tian?” Without  pausing  to  expose  half  the 
mistakes  that  are  made,  we  may  say  he  states 
that  the  object  of  the  “Notes”  is  “ to  evolve 
certain  facts  in  the  psychology  of  architecture, 
wliich  may  serve  to  conduct  the  mind  of  the 
untechuical  public  towards  definite  conclu- 
sions on  the  general  controversy  between  the 
advocates  of  cliftbrent  architectural  styles 
and  in  the  course  of  the  Introduction 
he  does  not  escape  the  mistake  of  treat- 
ing leniently  the  “reproductions”  of  Me- 
dievalism, whilst  speaking  of  “ flunkeylike 
conformity”  to  patterns  of  another  character 
of  style,  or  the  fashion  of  calling  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  “ that  ornate  blunder.”  The 
prejudice  of  the  writer,  also,  is  shown  by  his 
assertion  of  “ the  fact,”  that  “ we  are  so  given 
up  to  the  getting  of  gold,  and  the  worship  of 
it,”  that  the  cultivation  of  taste  is  not  even 
thought  of.  He  returns  in  the  course  of  the 
last  chapter  to  the  inquiry,  “ How  are  we  to 
conceive  of  this  cotton-bestridden  nation  ever 
awakening  to  the  amenities  of  art?”  having 
just  then  forgotten  how’  great  is  the  diffusion 
of  art,  according  to  the  painters  and  sculptors, 
which  results  from  the  money-getting  ; and 
his  owu  reference  to  an  example,  though  not 
the  best  ho  might  have  found,  of  the  warehouse 
architecture  of  the  north  of  England,  which 
usually  is  in  a,  style  of  modified  Italian.  Next, 
he  endeavours  to  show'  that  the  artists  of  the 
Pagau  time  had  only  “ the  intellectual  belief,” 
and  not  the  loving  faith  in  art  which  animated 
“ the  artists  of  the  Mid-Christian  time  and 
that  the  Italian  artists  relapsed  into  the  scepti- 
cism of  the  Roman.  In  the  “Reminiscences” 
and  the  following  chapter,  ho  reviews  the 
characteristics,  or  as  ho  states  them,  of  the 
leading  styles, — adverting  to  the  iiitch  of 
the  roof,  aud  to  the  quantity  of  flat  surface, 
which  latter,  he  says,  taking  little  notice 
of  the  pediments  of  the  Parthenon,  iu- 
croases  as  we  go  southward.  In  the  same 
chapter  he  speaks  of  the  Conquest  as  the 
commencement  of  proper  English  history, 
saying  there  was  no  art  prior  to  that  time. 
He  says  the  picture  of  vices  in  the  Middle 
Ages  is,  as  to  the  early  period,  “simply  untrue;” 
and  judging  from  his  words,  the  character  of 
Eront-de-Boeuf  would  be  a very  erroneous  illus- 
tration. He  “ cannot  tliiiik  we  outshine  the 
old  men  in  realiiess,”  aud  proceeds  to  show 
this  by  referring  to  the  naturalistic  ornament 
of  their  architecture.  After  cudeavouriug  to 
prove  that  Gothic  architecture  had  its  earliest 
development  in  this  country,  aud  that  English 
art  kept  constantly  ahead  of  its  cognate 
species  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  he  finds  that 
Englishmon  of  the  early  Mediieval  period  had 
the  three  prominent  attributes, — Religiousness ; 
Realness  arising  out  of  that ; and  Love  of 
Nature,  akin  to  both.”  In  proof  of  the  first, 
he  mentions  the  vcrticality  of  architectural 
composition.  He  also  adverts  to  reduction 
of  the  amount  of  fiat  surface.  He  mentions 
the  number  of  years  occupied  in  building 
cathedrals,  as  though  this  were  a merit. 
Defining  ornament  as  “ structural”  and  “ ac- 
cessory,” and  saying  that  the  claim  to  high 
art  is  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
fonuer,  he  treats  the  columns  of  a Greek 
temple  as  accessory, — whilst  they  rather  were 
“ the  virtual  biiildinej”  He  also  contrasts' 
what  he  calls  the  Grecian  Hecatompedonism, 
with  _ the  non-mechanical  character  of  the 
Gothic, — a favourite  line  of  argument  with 
non-professional  writers,  and  strangely  at 
variance  ^yith  what  is  recognized  by  those  who 
seek  to  discover  the  system  of  proportion  in 
the  Mediceval  structures.  To  s.ay  that  there 
was  no  idea  ofjjrojxwfioii  at  all,  in  the  Gothie 
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architecture, — which  alone  can  he  the  mean- j therefore,  unless  precautions  are  observed  in  the 
iug  of  the  contrast  drawn, — would,  indeed,  be  [ manner  of  using  the  Bath  stone,  it  is  exposed  to 


the  condemnation  of  the  style.  Mr.  Muir’s 
OTouping  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Poetry,  as 
Iviitative,  or  Descriptive  Arts,  and  Music  and 
Architecture  as  Ideal  Arts,  and  his  description 
of  Architecture  as  the  Idealization  of  External 
Nature,  are  correct,  except  that  as  to  the  fir.st 
three,  the  common  meaning  of  “ Imitative  ” 
fails  to  convey  that  there  is  art ; but  his 
reference  to  the  Gothic  cathedral  interior, 
as  resembling  the  avenue  of  trees,  whilst  the 
Greek  peripteral  temi>le  is  like  nothing  in 
nature,  displays  as  much  misconception  of  the 
relation  of  art  to  nature,  as  does  his  reference 
to  the  non-uniformity  of  the  landscape  as  in 
favour  of  inattention  to  balance  of  parts  in  a 
composition.  Kespecting  the  nationality,  he 
endeavours  to  controvert  the  assertion  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  that  the  Gothic  was  not  an 
' English  style,  but  “ was  imported  from 
abroad,” — not  noticing  such  evidence  as  that 
of  Gervase,  of  the  employment  of  William  of 
Sens  at  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  whilst 
1 speaking  of  the  proneness  of  public  men  to 
hazard  assertions  without  examining  facts  as 
: savouring  of  “ pervading  untrutlifuliioss,” 
quoting  passages  from  certain  lectures  and 
: papers  which  prove  nothing  as  to  the  point  iji 
iquestion.  Prom  Mr.  Scott,  he  would  differ  on 
imattei-s  of  the  greatest  importance  ; but  to 
Itlicse  and  other  matters  we  must  refer  hereafter. 


.OX  BUILDING-STONES— THE  CAUSES  OF 

THEIR  DECAY,  AND  THE  MEANS  OF 
PREVENTING  IT.* 

Tnn  Portland  oolite  Is  the  material  which  is 
imost  frequently  used  for  the  higher  class  of  build- 
lings  in  London,  and  which  certainly  has  stood  the 
^action  of  time  and  atmospheric  changes  more 
itatisfactorily  than  other  stone  introduced  on  a 
targe  scale.  It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  obtained 
CTOm  the  upper  members  of  the  oolitic  series  in 
lohe  island  of  Portland,  at  least  for  the  London 
market,  but  there  are  outlying  patches  of  the 
rame  formation  at  Upway,  near  Weymouth,  and 
acar  Fisbury,  iu  Wiltshire,  which  might  be  ren- 
dered serviceable,  now  that  the  railway  comrauni- 
;ation  with  those  parts  of  England  has  been  so 
much  improved.  The  colour  of  the  Portland 
otone  is  at  first  of  a rather  cold  chalky  white, 
.i.nd  indeed  it  is  always  rather  objectionable, 
I'hough  the  rajjid  accuumlatiou  of  soot  which 
lakes  place  in  London  renders  the  consideration 
‘T  colour  one  of  very  minor  importance.  Blocks 
if  any  required  dimension  can  be  obtained  from 
idle  Portland  quarries,  and  the  stone  is  hard, 
;iense,  usually  free  from  shakes  or  vents  of  a 
rerious  character,  and  yet  it  is  easily  worked  either 
r y the  chisel  or  the  plate-s.aw.  The  ordinary  weight 
if  a foot  cube  of  this  material  is  147  lbs.,  and  the 
wad  it  would  bear  is  stated  to  be  about  3,297  lbs. 
■rer  inch  superficial.  The  upper  beds  of  the 
iiuarries  are  used  in  some  public  works,  under  the 
name  of  “roach;”  they  are  specifically  lighter 
laaan  the  common  beds,  very  full  of  fossil  shells, 
isss  distinctly  oolitic  in  character,  and  from  the 
oiore  perfectly  crystallized  character  of  the  car- 
iionate  of  lime,  which  forms  the  cementing  mate- 
alal  of  the  mass,  they  are  better  fitted  to  resist 
tdternations  of  dryness  and  moisture.  It  is  for 
icaese  reasons  that  the  Portland  roach  is  so  exten- 
'tvely  used  in  docks,  piers,  or  other  byrlraulic 
ororks.  The  weight  of  the  foot  cube  is  about 
!/27  lbs.  The  stone  obtained  from  the  eastern 
iede^of  the  island  of  Portland  is  very  inferior  in 
iiiaality  to  that  obtained  from  the  western  side,  a fact 
1'  which  the  architects  of  the  time  of  Sir  C.  Wren 
erem  to  have  been  aware,  but  which  did  not  seem  to 
ivive  attracted  the  attention  of  their  successors  of 
Dume  thirty  years  since;  for  the  stone  used  iu  St. 
luaul’s,  the  City  churches,  Somerset  House,  Ac., 
Lsis  stood  remarkably  well;  whilst  that  used  iu 
cie  gates  and  screen  of  Hyde  and  Green  Parks 
la  IS  decayed.  The  former  was  obtained  from  what 
eu  locally  called  the  West  Cliff  quarries,  the 
^titter  from  the  East  Cliff,  or  near  the  extremity 
if  the  island, 

T The  Bath  stone  is  obtained,  as  its  name  implies, 
ODom  one  of  the  members  of  the  great  oolite  in  the 
dgiighbourhood  of  Bath.  In  colour  this  material 
D more  agreeable  than  the  Portland  stone,  and 
> 3 texture  is  very  similar,  but  it  is  softer  (so 
ucuch  so,  indeed,  as  to  allow  of  its  being  worked 
itith  the  tooth-saw),  and  more  absorbent ; and. 


rapid  decay.  Some  very  painful  illustrations  of 
this  fact  may  be  witnessed  about  London,  and, 
amongst  others,  the  restoration  of  Henry  VII.’s 
chapel  may  especially  be  cited.  The  weight  of 
the  foot  cube  of  Bath  stone  is  about  123  lbs.,  and 
the  load  it  will  bear  before  crushing  is  estimated  , 
to  be  1,800  to  3,000  lbs.  per  inch  superficial. 

The  Caen  stone  is  obtained  from  the  great 
oolite  of  Normandy,  near  the  town  of  that  name, 
and  is  much  used  in  building  operations  in  London, 
on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  grata  and  colour, 
and  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
worked;  for  when  freshly  quarried,  the  Caen 
stone  can  be  cut  with  the  toothed  saw,  and  carved 
with  ordinary  carpenters’  chisels,  even  more  easily 
than  the  Bath  stone  itself.  The  upper  beds  of 
the  quarries  near  Caen  yields  stone  of  small 
dimensions,  but  of  a much  more  durable  nature 
than  those  furnished  by  the  lower  beds.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  requirements  of  architects 
have  induced  the  stone  merchants  to  abandon  of 
late  years  the  material  of  superior  quality,  in 
order  to  secure  the  large  blocks  so  universally 
called  for ; and  thus  the  reputation  of  the  Caen 
stone  has  rather  unjustly  suftcred.  But  it  is  per- 
haps advisable  here  to  remark,  that  in  tlie  public 
buildings  of  the  town  of  Caen,  the  local  material 
is  not  usually  employed  in  positions  where  it 
would  he  exposed  to  the  rainfall,  or  be  able  to 
absorb  water  by  capillary  attraction,  aud  that  the 
basements,  or  the  exposed  parapets,  towers,  or 
steeples,  are  built  of  other  aud  more  resisting 
stones.  The  weight  of  the  Caen  stone  is  about 
120  lbs.  per  foot  cube,  and  its  ernshiug  weight  I to  afiect  the  stability  of  the  original  combination, 
about  2,000  lbs.  per  inch  superficial.  j The  dissolving  power  of  atmospheric  moisture 

In  addition  to  the  Caen  stone,  the  oolite  of  j seems  to  depend  greatly  upon  the  quantity  of  free 
Normandy  supplies  the  London  market  with  a J carbonic  acid  gas  it  holds  iu  solution,  and  though 


alumina,  is,  however,  much  used  for  hydraulic 
works. 

The  Purbeck  limestones  were  formerly  much 
Tised  in  London  for  paving  footpaths,  aud  some 
varieties  were  worked  for  sinks,  troughs,  or 
cisterns,  under  the  name  of  the  Purbeck  Portland, 
but  the  irregularity  of  hardness,  aud  the  small 
dimensions  of  the  Purbeck  flags  have  led  to  its 
almost  uuiversal  abandonment  in  favour  of  the 
harder  and  more  uniform  Yorkshire  stones.  The 
Purbeck  aud  Petworth  marbles  (which  are  com- 
posed of  an  agglomeration  of  freshwater  univalve 
and  bivalve  shells,  united  by  a crystalline  carbonate 
of  lime,  of  a pleasant  green  colour,  and  some  con- 
siderable beauty)  were  formerly  much  used  in 
ecclesiastical  decoration,  and  when  placed  bedwise 
they  have  resisted  the  action  of  time  very  satis- 
factorily, provided  always  that  the  earthy  variety 
had  not  been  used.  Some  of  the  shales  of  the 
Wealden  series  are  occasionally  used  to  cover  the 
roofs  of  buildings  in  Sussex,  but  their  weight,  aud 
their  very  irregular  texture,  oppose  their  general 
application  at  a distance  from  the  quarries. 

Now,  the  conditions  under  which  the  stones 
above  described  decay,  when  they  are  placed  in  a 
building,  are  partially  mechanical  and  partially 
chemical.  Of  the  former,  the  most  important  are, 
first,  the  dissolving  properties  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  in  its  various  forms  of  rain  or  mist ; 
secondly,  the  disintegrating  action  of  changes  In 
atmospheric  temperature.  Of  the  latter,  the  most 
important  are,  first,  the  chemical  reactions  which 
take  place  in  the  ingredients  of  the  stones  them- 
selves ; and,  secondlj’,  the  new  forms  of  matter 
which  are  superinduced  from  without,  of  a nature 


material  of  great  heauty,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Aubigny  stone,  which  is  harder,  finer  in  its 
grain,  more  crystalline  in  its  structure,  and  able 
to  support  a greater  crushing  weight  than  the 
Caen  stone.  From  the  fearl'ul  state  of  decay  of 


this  quantity  in  any  given  volume  of  water  be 
extremely  minute,  in  course  of  time  every  sub- 
stance which  has  an  affinity  for  it  will  yield  more 
or  less  to  its  action.  The  silicates  of  potash  and 
soda,  for  instance,  which  are  present  in  the  igneous 


• See  page  132,  unle. 


the  mediajval  buildings  of  Faliuse,  the  town  in  J rocks  (or,  to  dwell  especially  on  the  class  of  mate- 
, immediate  proximity  to  the  Aubigny  quarries,  it ' rials  under  our  notice,  in  the  Devonshire  granites), 
may,  however,  be  suspected  that  this  material  | are  easily  decomposed  when  rain-water  falls  upon 
would  not  be  of  a durable  character,  notwitb-  tlicm;  and,  being  removed  mechanically  by  any  of 
standing  the  fact  that  the  supply  is  now  obtained  ! the  countless  actions  of  nature,  they  leave  the 
from  different  beds  to  those  formerly  worked.  | other  ingredients  of  the  material  exposed  to  the 
But  there  are  other  stones  to  be  worked  in  Nor-  : mechanical  disintegration  of  changes  of  tempera- 
mandy,  which  might  furnish  our  builders  with  j ture.  The  simple  carbonates  of  lime,  again, 
extremely  valuable  resources,  such  as  the  llanville, , sometimes  absorb  carbonic  acid  with  much  avidity, 
Fontaine  Henri,  Creuilly,  Coursulles,  and  Quilly  , and  pass  into  the  state  of  the  soluble  bicarbonates, 
stones  ; but,  unfortunately,  they  are  little  known  ' and,  thus,  in  proportion  as  the  original  face  of  a 
amongst  us,  and  the  prejudice  iigaiust  the  use  of  i stone  is  removed  does  the  lower  surface  become 
Caen  stone  (in  consequence  of  its  failure  when  [ exposed  to  the  action  of  the  ruin,  The  rain-water 
injudiciously  employed  in  such  buildings  as  Buck-  of  such  a town  as  London  not  only  does  contain 
ingham  Palace,  Mr.  Hope’s  mansion,  &c.),  has  | large  quantities  of  free  carbonic  acid,  but  it  also 
extended  to  the  whole  group  of  Norman  stone.  ; contains  sulphuric  acid  and  ammonia,  which  are 
All  these  varieties  lately  mentioned  as  coming  ' capable  of  exercising  a very  deleterious  influence 
from  the  oolitic  series,  arc  characterized  by  the  | upon  the  carbonates  of  lime.  In  discussing,  how- 
rcmarkable  purity  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  ' ever,  the  eflect  of  these  agents  upon  building 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  stones.  The  carbonate  ! stones,  it  is  essential  to  bear  iu  mind  the  fact  that 
is  often  siib-crystalliue,  and  generally  speaking  i the  mechanical  state  of  the  elements  of  those 
as-sembled  in  minute  globules,  similar  to  the  roe  j materials  greatly  modifies  their  resistance.  Those 

’ which  are  of  a crystalline  character  do  not  yield 


of  fishes,  from  whence  the  formation  derives  its 
name.  Many  shells,  and  vegetable  aud  animal 
remains  occur  in  some  of  the  varieties,  aud  they 
give  rise  to  some  peculiar  and  hitherto  unex- 
plained conditions  of  durability  in  the  stones. 
Thus,  w'heii  the  the  test  of  the  shells  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  decidedly  crystalline  carbonate  of 
lime,  they  assume  a remarkable  degree  of  hard- 
ness, and  if  present  in  sufficient  numbers  they 
communicate  great  powers  of  resistance,  as  iu  the 
case  of  the  Barr.aek,  and  tlie  Roach  Portland  ; but 
this  iufiuence  of  the  shells  may  be  imperceptible 
if  the  cementing  material  should  happen  to  be  of 
an  earthly,  or  of  a soluble  character,  and  if  much 
organic  matter  should  be  present,  it  would  allow 
the  formation  of  certain  salts  when  the  stone  is 
exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  which  would  seriously 
endanger  Its  cohesion.  The  fossils  also  tend  to 
define  and  separate  their  beds,  and  thus  to  render 
it  more  than  usually  necessary  to  pay  attention  to 
the  practical  law,  that  “ stones  should  always  be 
used  bedwise  : ” and  here  it  may  be  advisable  to  re- 
mark that  whenever  the  materials  of  a stone  have 
not  been  affected  by  their  proximity  to  any  source 
of  igneous  action,  they  will  not  admit  of  the  stones 
being  used  iu  false  bedding,  although  some  varieties 
of  the  Jurassic  limestone,  or  of  the  tertiary  de- 
posits of  the  Paris  basin,  are  occasionally  used  iu 
such  positions  without  any  imiuediate  or  apparent 
risk.  Nearly  all  the  oolites  yield  a pure  rich  lime, 
of  great  service  in  agriculture,  but  of  little  real 
value  in  building  operations  (on  account  of  the 
solubility  of  the  lime),  unless  mixed  with  some 
form  of  soluble  silica.  The  blue  lias  lime,  which 
contains  a large  proportion  of  the  silicate  of 


so  readily  as  those  which  are  amorphous,  and  the 
crystallisation  produced  by  volcanic  or  plutonic 
influence  appears  to  be  even  more  permanent  than 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  way. 

It  follows  from  these  considerations  that  the 
stones  of  an  irrcguhir,  confused,  earthy  textiare 
(which  are  able  to  absorb  considerable  quantities 
of  moisture,  and  which  contain  silica  in  a soluble 
form,  or  the  carbonate  of  lime),  should  never  be 
employed  in  positions  where  rain  water  could 
lodge  upon,  beat  against,  or  be  taken  up  from  ex- 
ternal sources  by  capillarity,  or  auy  other  action. 
In  positions  exposed  to  any  of  the  above  dangers, 
none  but  nou-absorbent  and  decidedly  crystalline 
materials  should  be  used,  and  as  those  qualities 
are  almost  excluAvely  possessed  by  dense  stones, 
it  may  be  considered  that  the  mere  specific 
gravity  of  a stone  is  a primu  facie  indication  of 
its  constructive  value. 

But  atmospheric  moisture,  when  absorbed  into 
building  stones,  acts  upon  them  quite  as  much 
through  the  changes  iu  its  own  volume,  in  passing 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  at  the  time  of 
frost,  as  it  does  by  the  chemical  dissolution  it 
produces.  If  the  stones  should  be  placed  in  such 
a manner  as  that  water  should  accumulate  in  any 
perceptible  quantities  between  its  various  layers, 
and  if  the  position  of  those  layers  be  such  that  the 
expansion  of  the  water  in  freezing  cannot  take 
place  freely,  the  respective  layers  containing  the 
water  will  be  violently  detached  from  one  another. 
Now,  all  stones,  even  the  crystalline  limestones  and 
slates,  have  certain  planes,  or  directions  of 
cleavage,  or  of  stratification,  along  which  water 
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flows  more  readily  than  in  any  other  course.  If 
the  stones  be  placed  in  a building  with  those 
planes  in  a direction  likely  to  retain  rain  falling 
upon,  or  absorbed  through,  the  surface  (which  is 
the  case  when  stones  are  placed  “bed  to  weather  ”), 
disintegration  must  ensue,  unless  the  edges  of  the 
beds  be  left  free ; and  even  in  that  case  there  is 
danger  of  frost  detaching  one  layer  from  another. 
It  is  indeed  a primary  law  of  construction  that 
every  stone  should  be  laid  “bedwise;”  and  few 
modern  theories  have  produced  so  much  practical 
mischief  as  the  one  lately  propounded,  that  “ it 
was  a matter  of  little  importance  in  what  direc- 
tion of  the  bed  a stone  was  laid.”  Fortunately, 
even  unpractised  eyes  can  detect  the  bedding  of 
the  majority  of  the  London  building  stones, 
either  from  the  position  of  the  fossils,  or  the 
variety  of  texture,  or  of  colour;  in  the  less  dis- 
tinctly marked  stones  even,  practised  eyes  can 
detect  the  planes  of  cleavage,  and  a good  work- 
man will  hardly  ever  be  mistaken  in  his  judgment. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  modern  system  of  com- 
petition throws  so  great  a temptation  in  the  way 
of  the  practical  builder,  as  to  render  it  a mere 
matter  of  chance  whether  the  constructive  law, 
above  mentioned,  be  observed  or  not,  unless  a 
costly  system  of  supervision  be  organized,  and 
thus  the  precautions  often  taken  by  the  stone 
merchant,  to  indicate  the  upper  bed  of  the 
material  he  delivers,  are  defeated. 

In  the  stones  which  present  distinct  traces  of 
bedding  it  often  happens  that  a difference  of  the 
chemical,  and  even  of  the  mechanical  structure 
may  be  observed  to  exist  in  the  respective  layers 
about  the  lines  of  separatiou : under  such  circum- 
stances, when  the  stones  are  laid  hedwise,  it  is  by 
no  means  rare  to  see  the  softer  parts,  near  the 
lines  of  bedding,  removed  to  a considerable  depth 
from  the  surface.  This  action  may  be  observed^ 
amongst  other  instances,  in  the  Purbeck  marble 
of  the  pillars  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  quite  in 
the  protected  parts  of  the  building.  It  would 
seem  that,  in  this  particular  case,  the  more  earthy 
particles  upon  the  planes  of  bedding  are  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  the  moisture  they  absorb 
from  the  vapours  suspended  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  that  the  cohesion  of  the  various  particles 
being  thus  destroyed,  they  gradually  fall  away. 
Westminster  Abbey  furnishes  also  numerous  illus- 
trations of  the  danger  of  placing  stores,  of  what- 
soever description  they  may  be,  in  any  other  than 
the  natural  bed,  for  even  a glance  at  the  sheltered 
parts  of  the  north  transept,  in  the  churchyard, 
would  enable  anyone  to  detect,  by  tlieir  conditions 
of  decay,  the  stones  which  have  b^en  laid  well  or 

m. 

The  chemical  reactions  which  take  place  in 
building  stones,  other  than  those  resulting,  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  from  the  agents  directly 
presented  by  atmospheric  moisture  m the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  sulphur,  and  ammonia,  or  upon 
the  sea-shore,  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  of  common  salt  itself,  in  minute  particles, 
are  mainly  thase  arising  from  the  oxygenation,  or 
the  hydration  of  the  various  ingredients  of  which 
those  atones  are  composed.  Thus,  if  the  oxide  of 
iron  be  present  in  any  notable  proportions,  it  is 
likely  to  undergo  changes  of  a nature  to  disturb 
the  stability  of  the  compound,  and  even  the  crys- 
talline sulphates  of  lime  are  exposed  to  chemical 
decomposition,  in  consequence  of  the  liberation  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  gas  they  contain.  The  other 
mineral  salts,  such  as  the  silicates  and  the  sul- 
phates of  iron,  so  often  met  with  in  building  stones, 
are  at  times  susceptible  of  very  injurious  decom- 
position, and  the  i-oda,  potassa,  or  the  organic 
maters  the  stones  may  contain,  as  frequently  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  new  salts ; mainly  under 
the  action  of  the  atmospheric  moisture  it  is  true, 
but  also  under  the  influence  of  the  partial  decom- 
positions which  take  place  around  them.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  danger  to  building 
stones  from  this  peculiar  class  of  actions,  is  very 
small  and  very  slow  in  its  action,  compared  with 
the  dangers  arising  from  the  mechanical  disinte- 
gration produced  by  atmospheric  causes;  and  that, 
with  the  exceptions  of  the  action  of  free  carbonic 
acid  upon  the  felspar  of  granites,  of  the  changes 
of  state  produced  in  limestones  by  the  same  agent, 
and  the  modifications  of  the  abundant  salts  of  iron 
in  some  peculiar  stones,  there  is  little  practical 
necessity  for  dwelling  upon  this  interesting  but 
obscure  branch  of  applied  chemistry. 

The  actions  suflicient  to  affect  the  stability  of 
the  composition  of  ordinary  building  stones,  by 
reason  of  the  new  forms  of  matter  they  superin- 
duce, may  principally  be  considered  to  be  those 
resulting  from  the  absorption  of  the  gases  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  especially  the  extraordinary  pro- 
cess known  by  the  name  of  “ saltpetering,”  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  of  nitrification.  This 
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process  displays  itself  in  the  formation  of  minute 
crystals,  elHorescing  from  the  interior  to  the  exte- 
rior of  the  stone,  and  it  leads  to  the  destruction  , 
of  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  latter,  through  the  ■ 
gradual  removal  of  the  minute  particles,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disintegration  produced  by  the  e.s.- 
pansive  action  of  the  crystals  in  process  of  forma- 
tion. It  is  supposed  that  the  organic  matter  dif- 
fused through  nearly  all  stratified  deposits  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  certain  nitrates  (such  as  the 
nitrate  of  lime,  or  the  nitrate  of  soda),  under  the 
influence  of  damp,  and  of  air,  and  of  light  of  cer- 
tain descriptions;  for  nitrification  certainly  takes 
place  most  abundantly  near  damp  ground,  rising 
in  a wall  pari  passu  with  the  range  of  the  capil- 
lary attractions  of  its  materials,  and  upon  the 
northern  or  shaded  faces  of  the  said  walls.  Not 
only  does  this  nitrification  throw  off  the  minuter 
and  less  adherent  particles  of  the  building  mate- 
rials themselves,  whether  they  be  stone  or  brick, 
but  it  is  also  able  to  detach  any  protecting  coat 
which  may  be  put  upon  them,  if  the  adhesion  of 
that  coat  to  the  adjacent  material  should  not  be  of 
a very  energetic  nature.  Let  the  adhesion,  how- 
ever, be  ever  so  energetic,  if  once  the  action  of 
nitrification  should  have  been  established,  it  must 
run  its  course,  and  the  amount  of  evU  it  is  capable 
of  prodneing  will  simply  depend  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  organic  matter  originally  contained  in  the 
materials,  or  susceptible  of  being  absorbed  by  them 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  secondary  limestones 
which  have  not  been  affected  by  plutonic  action, — 
the  loamy  clays,  some  kinds  of  pit  sand,  sea  sand, 
and  some  descriptions  of  natural  cements, — are 
particularly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  nitrifiation 
in  damp  positions;  and,  whenever  it  is  once  es- 
tablished, it  is  in  vain  to  e.xpect  to  be  able  to 
preserve  any  mural  painting,  or  even  a sculpture 
of  a delicate  character.  Dumas  and  the  French 
chemists  appear  to  consider  that  the  atmosphere 
itself  would  be  capable  of  furnishing  the  nitrogen 
required  for  the  production  of  the  eflect  under 
consideratiou ; but  there  is  hardly  any  occasion  to 
resort  to  so  extreme  a supposition,  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  extraordinary  diffusion  of  the  remains 
of  animal  life  in  stratified  deposits.  It  is  also  to 
be  remarked  that  nitrification  will  frequently  take 
place  in  the  most  dangerous  manner  precisely  in 
those  materials  whose  exposed  surfaces  are  covered 
with  coatings  impervious  to  the  air,  and  that  in 
houses  or  buildings  of  that  character  it  is  most 
energetic  on  the  interior  faces  of  the  walls,  or  pre- 
cisely on  those  which  are  least  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  In  fact,  it  is  mainly  in  consequence 
of  the  absorption  of  moisture  by  the  building  ma- 
terials, and  of  the  chemical  changes  thus  produced 
in  the  organic  matter  those  materials  may  contain, 
that  the  peculiar  form  of  decay  which  accompanies 
“ saltpetering”  arises. 

Practically,  then,  the  great  agent  of  destruc- 
tion of  building  stones,  in  any  of  its  modes  of  ex- 
hibition, is  the  damp,  or  the  water  supplied  by 
the  atmosphere,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
the  eflbrts  of  those  parties  who  seek  to  prevent 
this  destruction  must  be  directed  to  combating 
this  primary  source  of  evil.  Fortunately,  the  pre- 
cautions to  ho  observed  for  this  purpose  are  very 
simple,  and  they  only  require  a little  common 
sense  on  the  part  of  the  builders  chai'ged  with 
their  application  to  the  matoriiils  at  least  which 
have  been  long  before  the  public. 

The  first  and  foremost  rule  is  never  to  employ 
a porous  absorbent  stone  in  the  ground,  or  in 
elevation,  unless,  in  the  former  case,  it  be  main- 
tained constantly  wet ; or  unless,  in  the  second, 
the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  ground  be 
prevented  by  the  interposition  of  some  imper- 
meable material.  Stones  of  the  description  just 
mentioned  should  never  be  employed  for  tbc 
copings,  parapets,  window-cills,  weather  beds  of 
cornices,  plinths,  strings,  or  other  parts  of  a build- 
ing where  water  may  lodge.  Care  must  also  be 
taken  to  bed  such  stones  with  mortars  which  are 
not  exposed  to  develop  in  themselves,  or  likely  to 
excite  in  the  stones  the  efflorescence  of  any  of  the 
nitrates  of  soda,  potassa,  or  of  lime.  If  porous  or 
absorbent  building  stones  must,  however,  be  used 
in  exposed  positions,  and  no  efficient  precautions 
be  taken  to  prevent  their  decay,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  decay  will  commence,  and  be  most  appa- 
rent in  the  zone  of  alternate  dryness  and  humidity, 
or,  as  the  workmen  say,  “ between  wind  and 
water.”  The  stone  work  about  that  zone  should, 
therefore,  be  executed  in  such  a manner  as  to 
allow  of  its  being  easily  replaced,  if  requisite,  and 
in  case  the  exhibition  of  the  decay  should  take 
place  inwardly,  care  must  be  taken  to  isolate  the 
decorative  plastering  or  wall  lingings  from  the 
surfaces  which  are  likely  to  be  covered  by  efflor- 
escence. These  precautions  are,  after  all,  only 
very  unsatisfactory  palliations  of  an  evil  which 
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ought  never  to  exist  j and  it  is,  therefore-  advis- 
able to  direct  the  attention  of  our  English  builders 
to  the  practice  of  their  French  neighbours,  who 
use  difl’erent  stones  according  to  their  position  in 
a building.  In  Caen  itself,  for  instance,  the 
plinths  or  basements  of  houses  are  e.xecuted  in 
granite,  or  in  the  Ranville  Cbereuce,  or  Creuilly 
stones,  which  are  practically  non-absorhent;  and, 
moreover,  in  the  best  buildings  the  Creuilly  stone 
is  used  for  the  exposed  parts  of  the  elevation, 
although  the  Caen  stone  is  found  at  the  very  gates 
of  the  town. 

But  even  when  every  precaution  has  been  taken 
to  prevent  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the 
ground,  or  the  actual  rainfall,  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  soft  and  ab- 
sorbent, or,  to  use  a technical  phrase,  of  the 
hygrometric  stones,  by  some  coating  which  shall 
prevent  their  taking  up  the  injurious  moisture 
from  the  air.  This  is  done  in  various  ways.  1. 
By  painting.  2.  By  impregnating  the  expressed 
surface  with  oleaginous  or  fatty  matters.  3.  By 
washing  the  face  with  some  solution  able  to  con- 
vert the  material  itself  into  on  insoluble  non- 
absorbent substance.  4.  By  filling  in  the  pores 
of  the  stones  with  an  insoluble  material  which 
should  elFectually  exclude  water. 

1st.  The  objection  to  oil  paints  consists  in  the 
facts  that  in  proportion  as  the  oils  which  serve  as 
their  vehicles  evaporate,  the  particles  of  the  stone 
they  originally  protected  become  again  exposed, 
and  even  the  absorbent  powers  of  the  stone  itself 
contribute  to  this  action.  It,  therefore,  becomes 
necessary  to  repeat  the  painting  frequently,  and 
thus,  in  the  end,  the  delicacy  of  any  mouldings  or 
carving  must  he  effaced.  The  unequal  rates  of 
expansion  of  the  stone  and  of  the  oil  paints  in 
time  of  frost  tend  to  increase  the  danger  of  irre- 
gular and  unequal  exposure  above  attributed  to 
the  evaporation  of  the  oil. 

2nd.  As  to  the  injection  of  oleaginous,  fatty,  or 
waxy  matters,  it  must  he  evident  that  it  likewise 
can  only  act  mechanically  by  closing  the  pores  of 
the  stones ; and,  therefore,  although  instances 
may  be  cited  in  which  when  the  surface  so  pro- 
tected is  maintuiued  at  a constant  moderate  tem- 
perature, the  system  of  injecting  those  materials 
has  succeeded;  yet,  if  the  protected  surfaces  be 
exposed  to  extremes  of  beat  and  cold,  the  hetero- 
genous materials  thus  affected  roust  be  acted  upon 
in  very  difterent  manners.  E.xperience  has  con- 
firmed this  theoretical  inference,  and  it  has  been 
found  in  practice  that  the  protecting  coats  of  any 
of  the  materials  alluded  to  are  gradually  de- 
tached from  the  stone,  aud  that  they  require  to 
be  renewed  quite  as  frequently  as  oil  painting 
itself  does,  when  used  on  the  exterior  of  buildings. 

3rd.  One  of  the  most  successful  attempts  yet 
made  to  prevent  the  decay  of  soft  building-stones, 
by  washing  their  e.xposed  faces  with  a fluid  able  to 
affect  their  nature,  is  the  process  lately  introduced 
by  M.  Kuhhuanu,  in  which  the  carbonates  of 
lime  are  washed  with  a solution  of  an  alkaline 
silicate,  with  a view  to  converting  them  into  sili- 
cates of  lime,  through  the  elective  affinities  of  the 
lime  and  the  silica.  In  some  cases  this  ingenious 
and  beautiful  system  has  succeeded,  and  very  great 
hardness,  very  resisting  powers,  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  stones  operated  upon.  But,  un- 
fortunately, the  action  of  the  silicic  acid  is  a very 
slow  one;  and  when  the  surfaces  washed  in  the 
manner  described  are  exposed  to  rain,  it  is  by  no 
means  rare  to  find  that  the  solution  Is  carried 
away.  There  is  another  very  serious  objection  to 
the  use  of  the  simple  alkaline  silicates,  namely, 
that  when  they  do  act  upon  the  subjacent  stone, 
the  soda  and  potassa  (which  are  generally  used) 
are  left  free,  and  in  eiflorescing,  they  are  likely  to 
carry  away  the  finer  details  of  the  sculpture  or 
moulding ; at  the  same  time,  as  they  form,  to 
soi\ie  extent,  deliquescent  salts  upon  the  face  of 
the  stone,  they  attract  to  it  a dangerous  amount 
of  humidity. 

4th.  The  problem  of  protecting  the  surface  of 
a soft  building  stone,  after  every  precaution  bad 
been  taken,  be  it  observed,  to  prevent  the  internal 
absorption  of  moisture,  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
the  most  successfully  solved  by  Ransome’s  last 
, patent  process.  In  this  process,  a fine  precipitate, 
clothing  the  whole  of  the  pores  of  the  surface  of 
the  stone,  is  produced  by  firstly  cleaning  the  stone 
carefully  from  dust,  or  other  extraneous  matters ; 
thou  the  stone  is  made  to  absorb  as  large  a quan- 
tity as  possible  of  the  silicate  of  soda  or  of  po- 
tassa, and  when  this  solution  has  dried  into  the 
stone,  a second  wash  is  applied,  consisting  of  the 
chloride  of  calcium  or  of  baryta.  In  practice,  Mr. 
Ransome  uses  the  most  frequently  the  silicate  of 
soda  aud  the  chloride  of  calcium  ; and  the  effect 
of  the  respective  applications  is,  that  a double 
decomposition  takes  place  in  the  washes,  giving 
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rise  to  the  precipitation  of  a finely  crystallized 
silicate  of  lime  or  of  baryta  in  the  pores  of  the  stone, 
md  an  efilorescence  of  extremely  soluble  salts  of 
ihe  chlorides  of  soda  or  of  potassa.  The  former 
remain  in  the  pores,  the  latter  are  speedily  washed 
iway  by  rain.  As  the  rate  of  contraction  and 
pxpansion  of  the  silicate  of  lime  is,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  the  same  as  that  of  the  stones  it  is  in- 
tended to  protect,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  pre- 
jipitate  being  detached  by  this  cause.  It  may  be 
idded  that  Kuhlmann’s  process  is  only  applicable 
io  the  preservation  of  the  carbonates  of  lime, 
whilst  Ransome’s  process  is  equally  applicable  to 
that  class  of  materials,  or  to  the  sandstones,  or 
5ven  to  bricks,  or  plaster,  or  cement.  It  was  pre- 
tisely  to  this  process  also  that  I referred  when 
:peaking  of  the  use  of  chalk  as  a building  mate- 
.'ial,  and  I am  convinced  that,  by  its  application, 
shat  abundant  and  economical  substance  might 
»e  very  advantageously  applied  to  our  daily 
vants. 

1 Perhaps  it  is  going  a little  beyond  our  imme- 
diate subject,  but  I cannot  refrain  from  saying 
iihat  the  principle  of  the  double  decomposition, 
applied  by  Ransome  to  stones,  might  be  applied 

0 the  precipitation  of  a soluble  glass  upon  woods 
r textile  substances,  and  even  to  the  protection 
if  timber  from  the  attacks  of  the  boring  worms. 

1 Finally,  I repeat  what  I have  said  elsewhere, 
namely,  that  the  common  sense  of  the  whole 
laatter  is  to  use  only  such  stones  as  have  beeu 
oroved  by  secular  experience  in  the  locality  of  the 
iuilding  to  be  little  exposed  to  decay.  I use  the 
:erm  “ secular  experience,”  because  the  Commis- 
lion  appointed  to  select  the  building  atone  for  the 
douses  of  Parliament  (which  Commission  cost  the 
iiountry  11,000^.  for  its  report,  and,  perhaps, 
(0O,00OZ.  extra  on  the  price  of  the  labour  of  the 
iuilding),  recommended  an  untried  stone,  mainly 
epon  faith  In  the  indication  of  Brard’s  test,  which 
dad,  even  in  those  days,  been  seriously  challenged. 
i('he  consequences  of  this  unfortunate  error  are 
vow  notorious,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
ebe  newest  parts  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
uz.,  the  west  front,  are  precisely  those  which  arc 
eie  most  seriously  affected. 

1 There  are,  however,  many  economical  and  con- 
'Gructive  reasons  for  resorting  occasionally  to  the 
eje  of  soft,  easily  w'orked,  and,  as  such,  almost 
siways  perishable  stones.  In  such  cases,  those 
)L0nes  must  be  isolated  from  ground,  or  other 
namps,  as  effectually  as  possible,  and  their  exposed 
rtirfaces  covered  at  once  with  an  efficient  protect- 
jig  coat,  before  the  process  of  saltpetreing  can 
nommence.  I believe  that  Ransome’s  process  is 
vie  best  which  has  been  yet  presented  to  the 
ilublic  for  this  purpose;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
f equally  believe  that  if  any  internal  decay,  or 
i}uy  organic  decomposition,  so  to  speak,  be  once 
lilowcd  to  establish  itself  in  a building  stone,  it 
iUill  be  impossible  effectually  to  arrest  its  progress. 
:(ho  efflorescence  produced  bj'  any  serious  ten- 
'nency  to  nitrification  will,  in  fact,  continue,  how- 
ever eflTectually  the  exposed  surface  of  the  stone 
■e  closed  by  a mechanical  or  a chemical  deposit, 
iihd  it  is  precisely  on  this  score  that  we  may 
:ptplain  some  of  the  equivocal  results  of  even 
aiansome’s  process  for  preserving  stones,  which 
ere  said  to  have  taken  place.  Whatever  process 
ajay  be  adopted  for  protecting  the  surfaces  of 
fbft  stones,  it  is,  moreover,  necessary  to  pay  at- 
ntntiou  to  the  constructive  law  of  laying  them 
wpon  their  true  bed,  and  also  to  protect  the  more 
.[Kposed  portions  of  the  work  by  covering  them 
itlith  harder,  more  resisting,  and  impermeable 
ataterials.  Even  the  latter  materials  themselves 
fe  at  times  exposed  to  decay  between  ivind  and 
atater,  and  therefore  every  possible  precaution 
lojould  be  observed  to  limit  the  range  of  the 
)so3orptive  powers  of  the  stones;  the  first  and 
rereraost  precaution  for  basement  works  being  to 
tatablish  an  effective  drainage  all  round  the  build- 
j,g,  at  such  a distance  from  it  as  to  prevent  the 
;pipillary  action  of  the  stones  themselves  from 
'totaining  any  supply  of  moisture  from  the  ground. 

I 1 the  upper  parts  of  a building  it  is  equally 
sesectial  to  prevent  the  rain  from  lodging  upon 
lyiy  parts  of  the  stone  work,  especially  when 
jsssorptive  stones  are  used  above  projections  likely 
' a'  arrest  falluig  water.^ 


T The  Atlantic  TELEaEAPH. — At  a recent  meet-  ■ 
g g of  this  company,  a resolution  was  unanimously 
lo|topted,  to  the  effect  that  an  additional  capital  of 
1,0,000^-  be  raised  to  attempt  to  bring  the  exist- 
g g cable  into  working  order,  or,  in  the  event  of 
ildlure,  to  sell  it. 


* 1*  Report  of  discussion  which  ensued  we  shall  irive  iu 
u or  next. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

BUILDING  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
Monday  last,  at  the  house  in  Conduit-street.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  the  president,  C.  R.  Cockerell, 
esq.,  R.A. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson,  hon.  secretary,  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which  were  con- 
firmed, and  also  a list  of  donations  to  the  library. 
A vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the 
donors, 

Mr.  Godwin,  vice-president,  observed  that  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Society  of  Arts  was 
again  considering  the  question  of  copyright.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a draft  of  the  bill  which  it  was 
proposed  to  introduce  into  Parliament  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  his  motive  in  mentioning  the  matter  was, 
that  architects,  as  a body,  should  aid  in  endeavour- 
ing to  get  protection  for  their  copyrights.  The  bill 
went  to  this  extent,  that  the  author  of  any 
“ architectiiral  work,”  and  his  assigns,  should  have 
a copyright  in  the  same  for  the  term  of  his  natural 
life,  and  for  thirty  years  after  his  death.  In 
looking  to  the  interpretation  clause,  he  found  that 
the  architectural  work  which  it  was  proposed  to 
bring  within  the  provisions  of  the  hill  meant  the 
representation  of  any  design  for  any  edifice  or 
part  thereof,  by  plan,  section,  or  model;  but  it  did 
not  give  any  protection  whatever  to  works  exe- 
cuted. It,  therefore,  became  a question  of  some 
importance  to  the  profession,  whether  or  not  they 
thought  themselves  in  a position  to  ask  for 
some  protection  against  the  copying,  and  repro- 
ducing of  works  executed.  He  was  induced  to 
mention  this  subject  in  order  that  the  Institute 
might,  if  so  minded,  offer  suggestions  to  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  which  he  felt  persuaded 
would  receive  attention  at  their  hands. 

Professor  Donaldson  said  be  quite  agreed  with 
Mr.  Godwin  in  the  propriety  of  his  suggestion. 
He  hoped  the  subject  would  he  taken  up  by  the 
profession;  and,  if  the  draft  of  the  bill  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  of  the  Institute  which 
had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  they 
might  be  able  to  introduce  words  which  would  in- 
clude the  works  of  the  architect,  as  it  frequently 
happened  that  the  works  executed  were  of  more 
value  than  the  works  drawn. 

Mr.  Papworth  said  he  wished  to  draw  attention 
to  another  subject  of  great  importance  to  the  archi- 
tectural body.  He  found,  on  reference  to  a journal 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  that  the  council  of  the 
Institute  had  appointed  a committee  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  instituting  a voluntary  examina- 
tion of  students,  and  the  granting  of  certificates. 
If  the  paragraph  to  which  he  referred  was  cor- 
rect, he  must  say  that,  as  a member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, he  was  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  it,  and  w.as 
surprised  that  so  important  a subject  had  come 
first  to  his  knowledge  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  press. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  it  was  certainly  correct.  A 
meeting  of  the  committee  had  been  held  last 
Saturday  week,  and  another  meeting  would  he 
held  next  Saturday;  and  any  conclusion  to  which 
it  might  arrive  would  be  communicated  to  the 
Institute  in  due  time. 

Professor  Donaldson  observed  that  the  question 
of  Mr.  Papworth  was  very  apropos,  and  that  as  a 
committee  was  sitting  on  the  subject,  it  was  pro- 
bable that  many  members  of  the  profession  might 
wish  to  submit  their  opinions  to  it. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  the  council,  having  the  power 
to  appoint  committees,  had  appointed  a committee 
on  this  subject,  and  the  scheme  would  he  further 
considered,  and,  when  ready,  would  be  submitted 
to  a general  meeting  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Robert  Kerr  then  read  a paper  " On  the 
historical  References  to  Building  and  Art  in  the 
earlier  Writings  of  the  Old  Testament,”  of  which 
we  give,  for  the  present,  the  following  abstract  of 
conclusions : — 

The  only  written  record  of  the  primitive  ages 
ever  likely  to  be  at  our  command  is  that  contained 
in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews.  To  that  the 
purely  historical  element  of  these,  when  separated 
from  the  purely  theological,  becomes  of  the  utmost 
value  in  historical  and  chronological  science,  treat- 
ing, as  it  indirectly  does,  of  all  that  rises  to  the 
surface  of  society  from  the  infancy  of  civilization 
to  the  very  time  of  Herodotus. 

The  manner  of  free  translation  attributed  to 
Ezra  does  not  materially  lessen  the  historical  value. 

Whether  written  by  Moses  himself  or  not,  the 
account  of  the  Exodus  may  be  taken  as  belonging 
to  the  time  of  the  events,  and,  therefore,  directly 
historical. 

The  history  of  Genesis  is  of  Chaldcean  type  as 
opposed  to  Egyptian.  Egypt  is  ignored. 


It  is,  moreover,  of  pastoral  type  as  opposed  to 
the  civil — agricultural  of  the  time  ; the  building 
of  cities  being  always  attributed  to  races  ac- 
cursed. 

The  ark  of  Noah,  in  description,  is  a timber 
house  of  the  period,  built  free  to  float ; not  a 
vessel  for  sailing. 

Nimrod  was  the  founder  of  primitive  empire, 
and,  as  such,  execrated  in  tradition.  From  his 
Babylon  sprang  Nineveh,  received  chronology 
being  here  questionable. 

The  terra  signifies  an  agricultural  hamlet, 
large  or  small,  generally  fortified. 

The  principle  of  enclosure  was  described. 

The  Babylon  of  Herodotus  was  alluded  to,  and 
proof  offered  iu  figures  that  his  description  might 
be  reduced  to  credible  form. 

The  Tower  of  Babel  was  probably  the  ruin  of 
the  first  colossal  effort  in  building,  attributed  in 
tradition  to  Nimrod. 

The  pastoral  patriarchs  built  no  cities;  they 
introduced  to  us  the  altar,  the  monumental  pillar, 
the  grove,  the  sepulchre,  the  heap.  The  Pyra- 
mids of  Egypt  are  of  the  class  of  the  heap. 

The  manufacture  of  teraphim  and  amulets  was 
the  very  first  step  in  delineative  art.  The  spiritual 
monotheism  of  the  race  of  Abraham  was  specially 
directed  against  this,  as  the  Protestantism  of  the 
age. 

When  we  come  to  the  time  of  Moses,  we  have 
to  deal  with  direct  history,  capable  of  application 
to  the  theories  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  chron- 
ology as  connected  with  this  by  the  date  of  the 
Exodus. 

The  period  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  of  Ma- 
netho  for  the  Exodus  (it  being  generally  sup- 
posed to  correspond  with  this)  can  scarcely, 
without  further  inquiry,  be  accepted  as  regards 
Scriptural  allusion,  the  state  of  Egyptian  society 
described  being  not  that  of  flourishing  and  power- 
ful empire  so  much  as  that  of  a very  primitive  and 
simple  form  of  government. 

The  usual  proofs  of  synchronism  being  referred 
to,  the  question  was,  whether  the  Exodus  could 
be  thrown  back  in  date  to  correspond  with  a 
period  even  before  the  Pyramid  builders. 

Future  Jewish  art  was  strangled  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  image-making.  The  works  of  Solomon 
were  Tyrian.  Their  departure  from  the  true 
principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  occasioned  the  imme- 
diate downfal  of  the  nation,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
absolute  necessity  at  that  time  of  the  Mosaic 
policy  against  art. 

At  the  couclusion, 

Mr.  Lockyer  said  that  no  one  could  doubt  the 
talent,  industry,  and  great  research,  which  Mr. 
Kerr  had  brought  to  bear  in  the  preparation  of  his 
paper;  but  he  (Mr.  Lockyer)  was  of  opinion  that 
he  was  entirely  wrong  in  the  view  which  he  had 
taken,  from  a misconception  of  the  books  which 
he  had  studied.  The  five  Books  of  Moses  had  been 
written  more  as  a body  of  law  than  for  any  other 
purpose,  aud  as  a short  synopsis  of  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews.  Having  referred  to  the  various  specu- 
lations on  the  subject  of  the  precise  period  of  the 
Exodus,  upon  which,  he  stated,  the  sacred  records 
themselves  were  somewhat  contradictory,  Mr. 
Lockyer  proceeded  to  state  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  to  believe  that  it  must  have  oc- 
curred under  Menepthah,  a king  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty,  for  the  following  reasons.  'The 
Mosaic  narration  was  corroborated  in  many 
particulars  by  the  Egyptian  tradition  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  lepers,  which  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  that  king.  Moreover,  the  father  and 
grandfather  of  Menepthah — Ramese8,audSetho^— 
must  have  reigned  previous  to  the  Exodus,  aa 
they  overran  and  conquered  the  whole  of  Western 
Asia,  of  which  we  find  no  record  in  Holy 
Writ.  Their  conquests  ai-e  recorded  at  Karnac, 
and  amongst  the  conquered  tribes  are  fouud  the 
Canaanites,  Amorites,  Hittites;  Phccnicia  also 
appears,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  even  Bactria. 
The  land  of  Canaan  was  not,  as  was  assumed,  a 
hilly  place,  but  Mesopotamia  was.  He  also  thought 
it  hardly  possible  that  the  Egyptians  would 
have  called  a city  built  by  them  Rameses,  unless 
after  the  king  who  founded  it,  and  there  was  no 
Rameses  until  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  With  re- 
gard to  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  there  was  a view 
of  a tomb  at  Thebes,  engraved  by  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson, in  his  work,  showing  the  process  by  which 
they  were  made.  Sir  Gardner  was  of  opinion  that 
the  manufacture  of  bricks  was  a monopoly  of  the 
Government,  and  that  there  was  a tax  upon  them. 
There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Moses  was 
ever  at  Thebes,  for  the  Jews  were  iu  Lower  and 
not  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  was  said  that  the  shep- 
herds were  “ an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,” 
and  the  only  reason  for  supposing  this  to  have  been 
the  case  was,  that  the  Hyksos  invasion  had  oc« 
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cwrred  previous  to  the  events  recorded  iu  the 
Mosaic  account.  On  the  subject  of  Egyptian 
architects,  it  might  be  interesting  to  know  that 
some  of  these  individuals  were  better  endowed 
•with  worldly  possessions  than  their  modern 
brethren,  as  one  of  their  tombs  at  Thebes  con- 
tained a record  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  his 
possession.®,  which  included  825  oxen,  7G0  goats, 
970  rams,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Fergusson  said  that  there  was  comparativ’cly 
60  very  little  reference  to  architecture  in  the 
paper  they  had  just  heard,  that  he  felt  some  diffi- 
culty in  making  any  observations  upon  it.  Tlie 
Temple  of  the  Spheres,  erroneously  considered  the 
ruins  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  'w'as  undoubtedly 
built  by  Nebnchrtduczzar,  -for  every  brick  of  it 
•was  stamped  with  bis  na-me.  Sir  Henry  Kawliu- 
son  had  proved  this  to  be  the  case,  as  he  had  dug 
up  some  of  the  bricks  from  the  very  centre  of  the 
pile,  and  the  cylinders  at  the  corners  also  showed 
that  it  hadbeen  constructed  during  hisroign.  There 
was  not  in  his  opinion  any  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  Temple  of  the  Spheres  was  the  Tower  of 
Babel.  It  had  heou  built  in  stories  of  several 
colours  to  represent  the  planets  ; and,  so  far  from 
being  the  tower  mentioned  in  Scripture,  there 
was  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was  not.  The 
domicnl  building  in  the  diagram  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Kerr  was  a sepulchral  monument, — a tumulus 
similar  to  the  Assyrian  tumuli, — but  they  subse- 
quently became  used  iu  India  as  relic  shrines,  or 
as  the  sarcophagi  of  Catholic  churches  were  sub- 
sequently converted  into  altars.  With  regard  to 
the  •walls  of  Babylon,  he  thought  the  account,  by 
Herodotus,  of  their  extent,  was  extiemely  doubt- 
ful. There  were  no  remains  of  them,  and  there 
was  no  proof  that  the  city  was  so  large  as  Hero- 
dotus represented  it  to  he.  The  walls  of  Nineveh 
wore  not  one-tenth  of  what  Herodotus  repre- 
sented them  to  he ; and  therefore  Herodotus  could 
not  be  depended  upon  in  his  account  of  Biibyk_. 
Mr.  Kerr  stated  that  he  hud  taken  out  the  quan- 
tities of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  but  he  (Mr.  For- 
gusson)  would  like  to  ask  an  architect  to  build  a 
perpendicular  wall  of  mud  300  feet  high,  to  stand 
under  a tropical  snn,  and  hear  what  he  would  say 
to  such  a proposition.  Indeed,  he  considered  the 
statement  too  absurd  for  a moment’s  con- 
sideration. 

_ Mr.  Ashpitel  expressed  his  regret  that  not  a 
single  word  had  been  mentioned  in  the  paper 
about  any  building  of  which  the  record  was  pre- 
served in  the  Old  Testament.  The  first  buildings 
we  read  of  iu  ancient  Scripture  were  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem  and  tlie  House  of  the  Cedars  of 
Lebanon,  the  dimensions  of  which  were  given, 
and  which  had  attr.actcd  the  attention  of  so  many 
learned  persons.  He  owned  he  was  startled  by 
many  of  the  assertions  made  by  Mr.  Kerr,  involv- 
ing, as  they  did,  vexed  matters  of  theology.  As, 
however,  they  were  uot  theologians,  but  archi- 
tects, he  would  not  attempt  the  discussion  of  them. 

Mr.  A._  Beresford  Hope  wished  Mr.  Kerr  had 
carried  his  investigation  into  the  discovery  not 
ouly  of  the  houses  and  tents,  but  of  the  actual 
cities  of  the  Moabites  in  the  wild  mountainous 
regions  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sen,  made  by 
Mr.  Graham,  who,  unfortunately,  not  beim^  an 
architect,  had  merely  played  round  the  subject, 
and  had  not  furnished  any  drawings  from  which  a 
correct  idea  might  be  formed.  Tiicre  was  a great 
field  open  in  the  treatment  of  early  Christian 
architecture,  and  he  would  be  a great  benefactor 
to  the  science  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  who 
would  undertake  it.  So  little  was  known  about 
the  early  history  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plains,  that 
any  researches  on  the  subject  could  not  fail  to  be 
deeply  interesting. 

A visitor  said  that  it  might,  perhaps,  be  inter- 
esting to  know  that  Mr.  Graham’s  discoveries  had 
been  followed  up  by  the  Prussian  consul  at 
IJamascus,  and  that  some  very  interestiue 
ploratious  had  been  made  at  the  scene  of  his 
labojir.®,  of  which  accounts  had  been  published 
a German  periodical. 

o-  Donaldson  expressed  the  hope  that 

pir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  whose  name  was  celebrated 


of  the  sacred  books  to  write  the  history  of  the 
Egyptians.  He  was  not  surprised,  therefore,  that 
no  mention  of  the  Pyramids  was  to  be  found  in 
the  sacred  writings.  It  Lad  been  said  that  Homer 
had  never  mentioned  them,  and  that  consequently 
they  did  not  exist  in  his  time;  but  this  was  not  u 
fair  argument  against  their  non-existence  in 
Homer’s  time.  Herodotus,  who  visited  Egypt, 
scarcely  speaks  of  Thebes  at  all;  and  did  not 
mention  the  great  temple  of  Carnac.  The  ques- 
tion of  chronology  was,  in  fact,  as  yet  in  a very 
uncertain  state;  but  soinetbing  might  possibly 
come  to  light  one  day  to  enable  the  curious  to 
fix  the  date.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  horse 
was  not  represented  on  the  tombs  before  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  but  as  horses  were  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  it  was  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  tombs  were  anterior  to  the  Exodus.  With 
regard  to  the  architects  of  the  Israelites,  all  that 
was  known  was  that  they  worked  for  the  Egyp- 
tians; hut  with  regard  to  their  being  prohibited 


tions  of  art  in  its  most  elevated  forms;  but  i 
turned  candlestick  or  a piece  ot  embroidery  wen 
also  illustrative  of  the  same  feeling  and  taste  fo: 
the  beautiful.  There  was  no  reason  why  work 
men  should  not  be  artists  in  their  respective  gra 
dations.  The  master  of  a cotton-mill  might,  it 
his  sphere,  be  an  artist,  and  so  might  the  smallcsi 
boy  who  gathered  the  floss  from  the  machine.  H( 
did  not  wish  to  derogate  iu  the  least  from  tin 
credit  due  to  manufacturers;  hut  as  there  wen 
master  manufacturers,  so  there  were  master  jour 
neymen  artists,  who  might  attain  to  a high  posi 
tion  in  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful.  Tin 
workman  might  he  an  artist  quite  as  much,  as  bis 
scope  went,  as  the  most  accomplished  sculptor  oi 
painter.  It  was  with  the  view  of  developing  that 
art  that  the  Institution  in  which  they  were  thee 
assembled  offered  prizesfor  wood-carving,  for  metal- 
work, for  moulding,  and  for  decoration  or  colora- 
tion. In  fine,  they  proposed  to  give  prizes  foi 
those  particular  branches  of  art  for  which  Michel- 


from  representing  the  human  form,  it  should  he  angelo,  Giotto,  and  Qiicntin  Matsys  had  made 
remembered  that  the  Arabs,  who  were  similarly ! their  names  famous  in  all  ages.  With  regard 
interdicted,  had  exhibited  a good  deal  of  taste  iu ' to  the  prizes  awarded  in  respect  of  the  year 
architecture.  1 1859,  he  had  to  report  that  eleven  speci- 

_ Mr.  Papworth  6.aul  he  found  himself  obliged  to]  mens  of  -wood-carving  had  been  submitted; 
dissent  from  almost  all  the  speakers  who  had  pre- 1 one  of  which,  however,  arrived  after  the  1st  oi 
ceded  him.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  said  that  the  December,  and  was,  consequently,  too  late  for  the 
Arabs  had  a high  style  of  architecture,  but  be ! competition.  It  would  be  satisfactory,  however, 
(Mr.  Papw'orth)  challenged  any  one  to  point  out  for  him  to  state,  that  although  the  design  in 
a single  Arab  architect.  The  Byzantines  furnished  j question  exhibited  much  ability  on  tbe  part  oi 
tbe  first,  and  the  Spaniards  the  second  buildings,  [ the  authoi-,  the  work  was  not  one  to  which  the 
while  the  Armenian  Greeks  were  in  later  times  judges  could  have  awarded  a prize.  The  first 
employed  by  the  Arab  Sultans.  Mr.  Papwortb,  ^ prize  of  five  guineas  for  a specimen  of  Gothic 
in  conclusion,  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  j wood-carving  had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  James 
Kerr,  whose  lecture  he  concurred  iu  thinking ' Allen,  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Phillip,  and 
would  form  a novel  introduction  to  the  history  of  now  ene-no-pfl  at  Evotnr  n<.ilr.<ro  nvf,.T.rl  Vf 
Early  Eastern  architecture. 

The  Ciiairraan  said,  the  lateness  of  the  hour 


(ten  o’clock)  would  prevent  them  from  going  into 
any  further  discussion,  or,  perhaps,  he  might  say 
confusion.  Mr.  Kerr  had  favoured  them  with  au 
eloquent  and  interesting  paper,  and  it  was  to  be 
rogri-tted  that  more  time  was  not  left  for  its 
discussion. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  unanimously 
accorded, 

Mr.  Kerr,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment, 
said  that  the  brief  discussion  which  the  papei*  had 


a most  praiseworthy  work,  but  he  was  sure  the 
author  -would  uot  be  displeased  If  he  (the  chair- 
man) were  to  criticize  it  a little,  and  to  say  that 
the  only  drawback  which  he  observed  in  it  was, 
that  it  was  nither  too  solid  and  stonc-like — too 
rigid  to  be  formed  of  so  plastic  a substance  ns 
wood.  In  all  other  respects,  it  was  admirable, 
and  true  to  nature.  The  second  prize  was  also  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  was  the  workmanship  of 
Mr.  Charles  Allen.  The  production  was  a sort  of 
foliage  very  common  in  the  early  Middle  Pointed 
age.^  It  was  executed  in  soft  wood  (the  fii'st  prize 


elicited  shovved  that  the  subject  was  altogether  ] carving  was  in  hard  wood),  and  its  great  merit 
uncertain.  In  treating  the  subject  which  he  had  , was,  that  while  it  represented  a well-known  type, 
selected  for  Ins  paper,  he  had  endeavoured  to  do  Mr.  Allen  had  exhibited  originality  of  feeling^ 


the  best  he  could ; and,  if  be  had  shown  that  very 
little  was  known  about  it,  he  was  quite  satisfied. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  on  ballot  elected 
Follows  of  the  Institute  ;—BaphaeI  Brandon,  of 
17,  Clement’s-inn,  Strand  ; John  Loughborough 
Pearson,  of  22,  Harloy-street ; John  Pollard 
Seddon,  Associate,  of  G,  Whitehall. 

Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  of  8,  Albion-road,  St.  John' 
wood,  was  elected  an  Associate. 


. <mi.iquiL10S,  was  pre- 

senC  he  would  not  allow  the  discussion  to  close 
without  making  some  observations. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  said  that  ho  could  not 
at  so  late  an  hour  ootor  into  details.  The  chrono- 
logy of  Egypt,  to  which  Mr.  Kerr  had  referred 
was  m a very  uncertain  stale,  and  it  was  ex’ 
tremely  difficult  to  say  when  the  Pyramids  and 
other  monuments  were  built;  hut,  in  his  opinion, 
thero  could  bo  no  doubt  that  they  were  bnilt 
th!  w ot  I'm  Israelites.  The  fact  of 

the  i yramnls  not  being  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
was  no  argument  against  their  not  being  in 
existence,  as  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  authors 


PHIZES  TO  ART-WOBICMEN. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

On  Wednesday  evening  hist  the  prizes  awarded 
to  art-workmen  for  the  most  successful  specimens 
of  ciirviug  and  coloration  were  presented  iu  the 
theatre  of  the  Bi'ompton  Museum. 

Mr.  A.  Beresford  Hope  presided;  aud  there 
was  a numerous  attendance  of  artisans  aud  others 
hiterested  in  decorative  art. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the  present  was, 
without  exaggeration,  one  of  the  most  gratifying. 
If  not  the  most  gratifying,  of  the  many  occasions 
which  brought  them  together  iu  that  hnikling. 
Many  societies  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
social  intercourse,  to  see  and  he  seen,  to  be  com- 
plimented  and  to  compliment,  to  read  instructive 
papers,  and  so  forth.  These  were  all  worthy 
objects  iu  tbeir^ respective  lines;  but  there  was 
something  in  this  world  higher  and  greater  than 
complimenting  or  being  complimented,  and  that 
was  work— the  hard  labour  of  the  mind  and  hand  ; 
and  this  work  and  hard  labour  of  the  hand  and 
mind  it  was  the  object  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  to  promote.  Tliat 


Museum  to  jiromote.  That  institution  was  notonlv 
a mu.seum  and  society,  but  it  aimed  at  the  realiza- 
tion ot  the  old,  emphatic  word,  a school— a place 
m which  education  went  by  precept  and  perform- 
ance; and  tbe  sovereign  way  in  which  they  taught 
by  performance  was  to  call  upon  tbeir  friends  to 
come  forward  and  produce  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
struction. They  wished  to  show  that,  before 
schoo  8 of  design  came  into  vogue,  there  was  a 
school  of  art-workmen.  That  school  was  esta- 
tiUbjiea  m no  paltry  or  narrow  spirit,  for  if  Art 
was  eternal  and  all-pervading,  it  must  exist  in 
the  smallest  as  well  us  the  largest  affairs  of  life 
lUe  \ enus,  the  Apollo,  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne 
tfie  Minster  at  Lincoln,  were  all  grand  illustra- 


and  ft  graceful  comhination  of  foliage  which  could 
not  he  too  highly  applauded.  The  third  prize 
(which  they  were  enabled  to  ofter  through  the 
kind  liberality  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall),  was  a paucl  in 
the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  aud  was  the 
work  of  Mr.  William  Bayliss.  Tbe  artist  had  not 
strictly  adhered  to  existing  specimens,  as  he  had 
introdviced,  among^lns  flowers,  the  fuschia,  which 
was  uot  known  in  England  tvvo  hundred  years 
ago.  He  also  had  succeeded  in  producing  a 
graceful  and  delicate  combination  of  foliage,  which 
attested  not  only  skilful  execution,  but  a con- 
ception of  art  in  its  most  elevated  phases.  Tlie 
next  prizes  (given  by  the  Ecelcsiological  Society) 
were  for  coloured  decorations,  of  which  nine 
specimens  had  been  submitted  in  1859  against  si-x 
in  1S58.  The  plan  adopted,  with  reference  to 
these  productions,  was  to  select  a well-known 
panel,  and  offer  it  for  coloration.  The  two 
panels  selected  on  the  present  occasion,  although 
consisting  of  one  figure  only,  were  very  diflerent 
in  the  character  of  their  decoration.  In  one,  the 
colours  were  subdued,  and  in  the  other  positive. 
In  one,  no  gilding  had  been  used,  while  in  the 
other  it  had  been  applied  with  a judieious,  but  a 
glowing  h.and.  The  judges  had  awarded  the  first 
prize  to  that  in  which  tiie  colouring  was  subdued. 
They  \vere  of  opinion  that  there  was  a higher  tone 
of  art  iu  a coloration  which  consisted  of  nothing 
but  dull  yellow,  lilac,  and  chocolate,  than  in  the 
more  attractive  medium  of  diaper  aud  gilding. 
Ihe  first  prize,  therefore,  had  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  Siinpkin,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Harrison,  a 
gentleman  who  had  taken  a first  prize  last  year. 
The  judges  were  extremely  pleased  with  both 
works ; but,  after  mature  coiihideration,  they 
resolved  to  award  the  highest  prize  to  the  design, 
which,  iu  their  opinion,  exhibited  the  greatest 
artistic  feeling.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  cam- 
paign for  next  year,  he  was  happy  to  say, 
that  the  prizes  -u’hich  it  was  intended  to  offer 
for  works  to  be  executed  in  1860  would  be 
more  numerous  than  those  which  had  been, 
awarded  iu  respect  of  those  sent  in  in  1859,  and 
he  trusted  that  the  larger  opening  to  be  made 
would  create  a more  numerous  band  of  competi- 
tors. In  former  years  they  had  given  prizes  for 
stone  carving.  Now,  as  they  all  knew,  stone  was 
an  ugly  customer  to  deal  with.  The  workman 
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was  obliged  to  bring  tbe  block  home  to  operate 
upon  in  his  leisure  hours,  and  he  need  scarcely 
say  that  small  flakes  chipped  off  flying  into  one’s 
eyes,  and  the  larger  ones  through  the  windows, 
were  rather  inconvenient,  and  perhaps  not  en- 
couraging. In  order  to  get  rid  of  these  physical 
difficulties,  it  was  proposed  to  give  prizes  next 
year  to  the  three  competitors  who  should  prove 
themselves  to  be  most  successful  in  designing  and 
executing  a medallion  in  clay  of  the  head  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  enclosed  in  a border  of  the 
Middle  Pointed,  style.  Tbe  prizes  for  these  me- 
dallions would  be  five  guineas,  three  guineas,  and 
two  guineas  each.  The  next  prizes  would  be  for 
metal-work;  two  prizes  of  five  guineas,  and  a prize 
of  three  guineas  for  the  best  specimen  of  a key  in 
the  Medimval  or  llenaissance  style.  Prizes  would 
likewise  be  given  for  wood  carving,  and  the  work 
to  be  executed  would  be  a carved  oak  panel,  to  be 
used  as  one  side  of  a church  Bible  binding.  The 
ornaments,  figures,  or  inscriptions  were  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  sacred  character  of  the  volume 
whicli  it  was  to  enclose,  but  with  this  exception, 
the  utmost  scope  would  be  given  to  the  genius  of 
the  artist,  who  would  not  be  bound  to  produce  a 
strictly  original  design,  as  an  old  type  remodelled 
W'ould  be  considered  a compliance  with  tbe  con- 
ditions laid^  dowm.  A new  prize  of  three  guineas 
would  also' be  given  for  a cartoon  drawing  (not 
coloured)  of  a painted  glass  canopy  head  for  a figure 
such  as  was  frequently  seen  in  cathedral  windows. 
A figure  itself  would  not  be  accepted,  neither 
would  the  use  of  colours  bo  admitted.  A prize  of 
five  guineas  would  be  given  for  a coloured  decora- 
tion, and  tbe  Kcclesiological  Society  would  also 
give  three  guineas  as  a prize  for  the  second  best 
design.  Tlie  specimen  would  be  a group  of 
two  figures,  and  a cast  of  it  would  be  supplied  to 
competitors  at  a charge  of  five  shillings  each.  Mr. 
Hope  concluded  by  expressing  his  hope  that  these 
rewards  would  serve  to  stimulate  art-workmen  to 
: aspire  still  higher,  and  to  become  more  useful  to 
themselves  and  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

The  prizes  having  been  aw^arded  to  the  success- 
I ful  competitors,  to  whom  the  Chairman  addressed 
a few  words  of  congratulation  and  encouragement. 

The  Eev.  .T.  D.  Maurice  said,  that  many  of  the 
. workmen  belonging  to  the  institution,  at  the  north 
of  London,  with  wliich  he  was  connected,  would 
: have  been  present  but  for  tlie  distance,  which 
> would  have  trespa.ssed  too  much  on  their  brief 
period  of  leisure.  They  were,  however,  fully  sen- 
■ sible  of  the  value  of  the  South  Kensington 
J Museum,  and  more  especially  of  its  arcliiteelural 

i features,  and  they  felt  that  it  was  not  only  a credit 
1 and  a source  of  usefulness  to  the  neighboui  hood 

in  which  it  was  placed,  but  to  tbe  whole  of 
I England.  He  was  much  gratified  to  find  working 
3 men  speaking  out  as  he  had  heard  them  that 
r night  through  their  art  performances.  It  showed 
t that  they  were  gradually  entering  more  and  more 
i;  into  the  institutions  of  the  country,  that  they  were 
.(  identifyingthemselves  with  its  progress  in  art  and 
civilization,  and  that  they  w’ere  standing  forward 
I to  take  that  place  in  society  which  their  intelli- 
y gence  and  good  conduct  entitled  them  to  assume. 

1 The  reverend  gentleman  also  added  that  a good 
a many  of  his  friends  at  the  north  of  London  had 
i' joined  the  rille  movement,  and  that  the  circuin- 

ii  stance  of  that  being  a drill  night  also  accounted 
P>  for  the  absence  of  many  of  them.  The  zeal  with 
i'  which  tho  working  classes  had  come  forward  to 
i(joiii  ill  the  national  plan  of  defence,  which  Her 
li  Majesty  had  that  day  so  signally  recognized, 
p proved  that  the  artisans  of  Eugland  felt,  in  common 
R'with  their  countrymen  in  the  upper  circles,  that 
llthey  had  an  interest  in  asserting  the  honour  and 
ir  independence  of  their  common  country. 

Mr.  S,  C.  Hall  expressed  the  gratification  which 
it  it  afforded  him  to  meet  so  many  of  those  art  work- 
mmen  whose  labour  had  so  eminently  contributed  to 
iDimprove  not  only  thearchitecture  of  the  age,  but  the 
pipnblic  taste  in  reference  to  every-day  objects.  He 
nowned  that  it  had  often  occasioned  him  regret  not 
;oto  be  able  to  ascertain  the  names  of  those  whose 
ifheads  and  bauds  had  produced  so  many  graceful 
inand  artistic  forms.  When  visiting  that  church 
itat  Doncaster  built  by  Mr.  Scott,  which  he  had  no 
jchesitation  Jn  saying  was,  to  his  thinking,  the 
irfinest  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  which 
;lithe  last  five  centuries  had  produced,  he  had  in- 
Hquired  in  vain  for  the  names  of  those  who  liad 
?iexecuted  tho  beautiful  carving  of  the  pillars.  The 
mame  of  tbe  superintendent,  it  was  true,  bad  been 
Bimentioned,  but  he  could  not  glean  the  names  of 
:hthose  whose  thoughtful  heads  and  cunning  hands 
lahad  produced  the  works  which  elicited  so  much  of 
iihi3_  admiration.  With  regard  to  the  growth  of 
irhrtistic  knowledge  among  workmen,  he  w.as  glad 
flto  say  that  an  immense  improvement  had  been 
'ffeffected  in  that  respect  within  his  own  recollec- 


tion. He  was  old  enough  to  remember  forty 
years  ago,  and  he  could  not  but  contrast  tbe 
limited  knowledge  which  then  existed  with  the 
power  and  excellence  which  now  prevailed  in 
almost  every  branch  of  manufacture.  There  was 
uo  reason  why  the  beautiful  in  art  should  not  be 
carried  into  theproduction  of  domesticaiidfamiliar 
objects.  In  his  opinion,  the  man  who  designed  a 
tea-pot  or  a saucer  of  graceful  and  artistic  form 
was  a public  benefactor  ; and,  in  the  same  sense, 
the  man  who  produced  the  abominations  which 
too  often  meet  the  eye  was  as  much  an  ofi'ender 
against  public  morality  as  the  delinquent  at  the 
bar  of  the  Old  Bailey. 

Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott  said  he  wished  to  add 
a few  words,  in  order  to  guard  successful  competi- 
tors against  exaggerating  the  results  of  their 
success,  lest  it  might  act  as  a stopping-place  in- 
stead of  an  incentive  to  improvement.  People 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  prizes  were, 
as  a general  rule,  too  apt  to  rest  upon  their 
triumphs  as  a proof  of  their  skill.  It  was  to  he 
lioped  that  the  entire  world  of  art  was  advancing; 
and  if  those  who  got  prizes  did  not  go  on  im- 
proving, they  would  soon  be  left  behind  in  the 
race.  There  were  several  objects  which  might 
serve  as  the  inducement  to  art-workmen  to  com- 
pete. In  the  first  place  they  might  wish  to  obtain 
more  remunerative  employment,  which,  however 
laudable  in  itself,  was  only  a secondary  and  not  a 
primary  object.  Neither  was  it  by  any  mean.s  the 
object  to  single  out  individual.-^,  and  put  tliem 
above  tbeir  compeers.  Emulation  was  uo  doubt 
an  excellent  incentive  ; but  it  was  not  desirable  to 
put  one  workman  in  a marked  degree  above 
another.  Neither  should  it  be  their  object  to  give 
a positive  stamp  to  tlieir  work  as  having  attained 
to  positive  excellence,  for  in  future  years  there 
might  be  absolute  excellence.  It  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  considered  that  a prize  was  meant  to  be 
the  stamp  of  positive  merit.  What  those  who 
gave  the  prizes  wished  was,  to  afibrd  an  incentive 
to  future  study  ai.d  improvement.  They  did  not 
wish  that  those  who  received  prizes  should  say  that 
they  had  attained  topositiveexcellence.aiidthat  the 
fact  of  their  having  obtained  a prize  was  a proof 
of  it.  The  great  and  leading  object  of  all  com- 
petition was  to  encourage  the  student  of  art  to 
renewed  exertions  in  tlie  path  to  excellence. 

Tlie  Chairman  then  announced  that  the  next 
lecture  would  be  delivered  on  the  28th  instant,  by 
Mr.  John  Bell  — tho  subject,  “The  Union  of 
Sculpture  with  Architecture.” 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordin.ary  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  Friday  last,  at  the  house  in  Conduit-street, 
Mr.  Penfold,  president,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Herring,  honorary  secretary,  read  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  proceedings  of  last  meeting,  which 
were  then  confirmed. 

The  president,  in  the  absence  of  Mr,  Tliomas 
Purdie,  read  a paper  written  by  him  “ On  tbe 
Applicability  of  Fixed  Mathematical  Laws  to  tbe 
Production  of  Beauty  in  Architecture;”  to  which 
we  shall  return. 

Mr.  T.  Rickman  said,  as  the  present  paper  was 
an  attack  on  one  written  by  Mr.  Hay,  On  the 
Harmonic  Law  of  Nature,”  and  which  this  gentle- 
man had  entrusted  to  him  to  read  before  the 
society  in  April  last,  he  would  make  a few  obser- 
vations upon  it.  To  apply  a fixed  mathematical 
law  to  all  buildings  was  now  out  of  the  question, 
but,  as  some  system  was  wanted  to  which  archi- 
tectural designs  would  conform,  he  thought  Mr. 
Hay’s  the  simplest  for  that  purpose.  This  system 
was  founded  on  tho  harmony  of  music,  and  re- 
quired to  be  examined  with  great  caution,  as  a 
theory  which  professes  to  deduce  an  analogy  be- 
tween musical  law  and  mathematical  dimensions 
must  require  a vast  amount  of  mathematical 
knowledge  from  any  one  who  sought  to  establish 
or  attack  it.  Mr.  Purdie’s  objection  to  Mr. 
Hay’s  theory  was,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
eye  to  enable  it  to  measure  angles  and  mathema- 
tical dimensions,  as  there  was  in  the  ear  to  judge 
of  the  vibrations  of  musical  chords;  but  an  exa- 
mination of  the  mode  in  which  the  eye  is  hung,  of 
the  formation  of  its  muscles,  and  of  the  fibres  by 
which  these  muscles  were  connected  with  the 
brain,  showed  that  the  mind  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  proportions  of  a figure  by  a muscular 
action  returned  through  the  eye  to  the  bruin ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Purdie  thouglit  these  proportions 
were  set  aside  in  perspective,  he  (Mr.  Rickman) 
would  instance  an  equilateral  triangle.  It  could 
not  be  said  that  the  eye  would  measure  tbe  circle 
which  the  triangle  will  recall  to  the  mind  of  some 
persons,  nor  the  square  in  which  it  is  inscribed, 
nor  the  arithmetical  ratio  between  its  height  and 


the  width,  nor  the  algebraical  formula  in  which 
this  ratio  is  stated.  Undoubtedly,  tbe  mind  seek* 
ing  to  store  things  for  future  use  will  resort  to 
the  algebraical  as  the  simplest  form  to  retain  the 
impression  of  the  triangle,  but  tbe  difference  be- 
tween looking  at  it  straight  and  in  perspective  is 
siroply  a difference  of  ratio  in  the  width  and 
height.  If  you  look  at  the  object  straight,  tbe 
rectile  muscles  of  the  eye  are  called  into  play; 
if  in  perspective,  you  must  exercise  the  oblique 
muscles,  and  those  which  bring  the  eye  to  a 
focus  at  the  nearer  and  more  distant  poiuts  . con- 
sequently, Mr.  Purdie’s  theory,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  eye  to  appreciate  these  proportions, 
fell  to  the  ground.  He  would  observe,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  these  mathematical  theories  were  worthy 
of  attention,  and  were  studied  as  classics,  at  the 
present  time,  in  Modern  Athens. 

The  Chairman  observed  that,  in  tho  case  of  tho 
vibration  of  musical  chords,  tbe  sound  strikes  the 
ear  by  a mechanical  motion  from  the  object,  and 
the  ear  recognizes  the  motion  in  the  drum;  so  that 
to  hoar  requires  the  exercise  of  no  faculty,  whereas, 
in  the  case  of  seeing,  the  eye  requires  a faculty. 
Perspective  was  a stumbling-block,  in  his  mind,  to 
the  reception  of  Mr.  Hay’s  theory.  Now  observe  a 
proportion;  but,  if  you  change  your  position  in  re- 
ference to  the  object,  this  proportion  changes,  and 
the  eye  seems  to  move  in  a different  way,  accord- 
ing as  the  object  is  ugly  or  handsome. 

Mr.  Hewitt,  whilst  agreeingwith  Mr. Rickman, 
thought  that  the  question  how  or  why  impressions 
of  beauty  were  conveyed  to  tbe  brain  from  exter- 
nal objects  was  purely  anatomical. 

Mr.  Brashill  stated,  that  though  an  analogy  ex- 
isted to  a certain  extent  between  the  organs  of 
sight  and  hearing,  yet  that  there  w.as  nothing  in 
the  vibration  of  musical  chords  correspondent  to 
angles  in  buildings.  The  question  how  tbe  impres- 
sion of  beauty  arises  is  distinct  from  any  anato- 
mical one  : we  do  not  derive  pleasure  from  send- 
ing our  eye  over  a picture : we  look  at  tbe  picture 
as  a whole : to  do  so  the  eye  is  adjusted  as  a tele- 
scope would  be,  and  for  the  time  being  remains 
immoveable. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up. 

Mr.  Capes  will  read  a paper,  on  the  next  night 
of  meeting,  on  “Light;  its  Influence  on  the  pro- 
per .iVrrangenieuts  in  the  Plans  of  Buildings.” 


LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

OXFOBH  AllCniTECTHRAL  SOCIEXT. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society,  on  Tuesday, 
February  21,  Mr.  Parker  read  his  third  lecture 
on  the  History  of  Architecture  in  England,  com- 
prising the  twelfth  century,  or  rather  the  Norman 
style,  beginning  with  the  reign  of  William  Rufus, 
and  ending  it  with  Henry  11.  He  considered  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  eleventh  century  as  belong- 
ing in  architectural  character  to  the  twelfth;  and 
be  observed  that  the  same  rule  a}iplie8  in  each  of 
the  following  centuries.  The  change  of  style  was 
not  exactly  coiucident  with  the  century,  but  the 
lust  quarter  of  each  century  was  a period  of 
change  or  transition  in  style.  He  then  explained 
the  gradual  change  of  stjle  during  the  Norman 
period  itself — from  the  heavy  massive  plain  work 
of  about  the  year  1100,  such  as  the  White  Tower 
and  the  transepts  of  Winchester,  to  the  com- 
paratively light  and  elegant  work  of  the  time  of 
Henry  11.,  or  about  1180,  such  as  the  Hall  at 
Oakham,  and  the  Galilee  at  Durham;  and  exem- 
plified this  by  examining  all  the  different  parts  of 
a building,  and  showing  the  gradual  change  which 
took  place  in  each,  the  better  workmanship,  and 
the  development  of  ornament ; he  included  castles,- 
houses,  and  churches,  and  showed  the  same  pro- 
gress in  each.  (1)  Arches,  showing  by  a model 
the  mode  of  constructing  a recessed  arch,  or  an 
arch  of  two  or  more  orders;  at  first  square  edged, 
then  chamfered,  then  ornamented  in  various  ways, 
and  gradually  developing  into  the  succeeding  style. 

(2)  The  pillars,  at  first  of  the  same  diameter  as 
tbeyai-ehigh.as  at  Westminster  and  in  the  crypt  of 
Gloucester;  these  gradually  increasing  in  lightness 
as  much  in  crypts  as  in  other  parts,  until  in  the 
latest  Norman  work  they  are  six  and  even  eight 
diameters  in  height,  as  in  the  crypt  under  Becket’s 
crown  at  Canterbury,  the  Galilee  at  Durham,  and 
the  Hall  at  Oakham.  The  fashion  of  ornamenting 
the  pillars  and  shafts  was  introduced  in  the  time 
of  Henry  1.,  but  became  more  usual  in  later  work. 

(3)  The  capitals  became  gradually  more  euiichcd, 
and  with  deeper  and  better  carving.  Those  of  the 
early  period  are  very  plain  and  clum.sy,  and  those 
of  the  eleventh  century  may  generally  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a plain  piece  of  stone  projecting 
from  the  centre  of  each  face,  in  the  place  of  the 
canticoU  of  the  classical  capital,  but  never  carved 
until  the  twelfth  century.  Late  in  the  style,  a close 
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imitation  of  the  Corinthian  capital  is  used,  and  then 
comes  the  change.  (4)  Doorways  follow  the  same 
order;  the  deep,  rich  doorways  are  always  late,  very 
often  inserted  in  earlier  work.  (5)  Windows  arevery 
much  the  same  as  diminutive  doors  in  the  later 
period,  in  the  early  work  they  are  small  and  plain. 
Round  windows  are  not  so  common  in  England  as 
on  the  Continent.  Domestic  windows  are  gene- 
rally of  two  lights,  while  those  of  churches  are 
of  one  light  only,  excepting  in  towers.  (6)  Early 
masonry  is  distinguished  from  late  by  the  wide 
joints  of  mortar  between  the  stones  : in  late  work 
the  joints  are  so  fine  as  scarcely  to  be  seen  at  all, 
as  mentioned  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  in  de- 
scribing the  works  of  Bishop  Roger,  of  Salisbury, 
about  1119.  At  Winchester,  the  work  erected 
after  the  fall  of  the  central  tower  in  1107,  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  old  work  by  the  jointing 
of  the  masonry.  (7)  Surface  ornament  is  used 
in  the  later  Norman  work,  ornamental  arcades 
included.  (8)  Sediha  are  peculiar  to  England, 
and  not  found  on  the  Continent;  a few  examples 
of  this  period  were  shown.  (9)  Mouldings  and 
other  details  were  taken  in  succession,  and  the 
gradual  change  illustrated  by  a great  number  of 
examples.  (10)  Norman  keeps  were  the  usual 
habitations  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
twelfth  century  in  England,  on  account  of  their 
security,  and  houses  were  built  in  imitation  of 
them  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent,  in  disturbed  districts, 
down  to  a very  late  period,  sometimes  as  late  as 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  Pell-towers  of  the  i 
border  countries  are  diminutive  Norman  keeps. 
(11)  fireplaces  and  chimneys  pwe  their  origin 


to  the  necessities  of  the  Norman  keeps  of  the 
twelfth  century.  (12)  The  practice  of  vaulting 
was  also  partly  introduced  hi  them,  and  the  stair- 
cases and  passages  were  made  in  the  thickness  of 
the  walls,  as  security  against  fires,  where  there 
were  no  vaults.  (13)  In  churches  the  aisles  only 
were  vaulted,  until  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Barrel-shaped  vaults  and  groined  vaults 
were  used  simultaneously,  and  equally  early.  Ribs 
were  a subsequent  invention  after  1100.  (14) 

Houses  of  this  period,  as  distinct  from  castles,  are 
only  found  in  fortified  towns,  and  are  rare ; but 
the  few  examples  we  have  are  very  interesting, 
and  it  Is  in  these  that  the  tall  round  chimuey 
shafts  were  first  developed.  (15)  The  great 
number  of  buildings  of  this  period  still  remain- 
ing, made  it  Imposible  to  enumerate  them.  The 
number  of  monasteries  of  the  Benedictine,  Cluniac, 
and  Cistercian  orders,  founded  about  this  time, 
enables  us  to  fix  dates  with  accuracy,  as  there  can 
be  no  buildings  before  the  foundation,  and  these 
serve  as  a test  to  compare  with  other  buildings  of 
the  older  foundations,  which  have  been  rebuilt. 

OPENING  OF  THE  FLORAL  HALL. 

On  Wednesday  night,  in  the  Floral  Hall,  the 
Volunteers  mustered,  both  little  and  tall;  in 
uniforms  red  (the  “6  feet”  were  they),  and 
uniforms  green  and  uniforms  grey : there  patroness 
ladies,  ranged  all  in  a row,  showed  bravery, 
beauty,  its  prize  as  we  know;  aud  gaslights  and 
wax  stretched  the  roof- lines  along,  and  Gye  looked 
contentedly  down  on  the  throng;  while  Barry, 
designer,  Lucas  Brothers,  contractors,  on  their 


work  gazed,  complacent,  and  feared  no  detractors  ?• 
though  in  truth  w'e  must  say,  and  they’ll  not  think 
us  spiteful,  if  the  doors  had  been  larger,  ’t  would 
have  been  more  delightful ; for  brave  volunteers, 
who  are  ever  the  best  men,  were  forced  against 
their  will  to  he  nothing  but  pressed  men : still,, 
sprinkled  with  roses  and  etched  in  with  gold,  na 
fault  could  be  found  with  the  glass  vault  so  bold; 
and  those  who  looked  down  on  the  floor  of  that 
hall,  when  the  mass  tried  to  move  at  inusic’s- 
sweet  call  (the  moon  shining  glorious,  above 
aud  through  all),  will  not  soon  forget  our  brave 
Riflemen’s  Ball. 


ST.  ALOYSIUS’S  COLLEGE. 

The  college  just  completed  was  commenced  in 
1855,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Welby  Pugin,  who' 
obtained  the  commission  in  a select  competition. 
It  is  erected  with  coursed  stone,  which  is  found 
ill  the  neighbourhood  : the  dressings  are  in  sand- 
stone, which  is  brought  from  some  distance  south, 
of  Durham.  The  college  is  provided  with  accom- 
modation for  ninety  students,  with  provision  for 
a full  staft'  of  professors;  and  though  attached 
by  a cloister  to  the  college  of  St.  Cuthbert,  it. 
is  arranged  as  a perfectly  sepai-ate  institution. 


PnorosED  Macclesfield  Infirmaht.  — We- 
believe  the  good  people  of  Macclesfield  have  fixed 
on  a site  for  their  new  Infirmary.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  make  up  their  minds  to  have  a 
building  of  the  best  kind, — one  that  will  help  ta 
cure,  not  to  kill. 


ST.  ALOYSIUS’S  COLLEGE,  USHAW. Ground  Plan. 
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OU  THE  SUPERINTESDEXTS  OP  ENGLISH 
BUILDINGS  IN'  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 
IVITH  AN  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
■WILLIAM  OP  'WYKEIIAM* 


At  Salisbury  there  appears  to  hare  been  a“rcfrular 
master  of  the  works,”  although  the  nature  of  his  duties 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  historians  of 
the  cathedral  of  that  city,  In  the  agreement  made  witlt 
John  the  plumber,  in  1367,  at  York,  it  was  arranged  that 
he,  the  plumber,  was  to  work  with  his  own  hand  wherever 
he  shouid  be  required  by  the  master  of  the  fabric  or  by 
another  on  his  behalf;  and  if  at  any  intermediate  time  of 
the  year  the  fabric  should  not  require  his  labour  or 
repairs,  having  first  asked  and  obtained  leave  of  the 
chapter  or  of  the  master  of  the  work,  he  might  lawfully 
work  elsewhere  : he  was  to  return  when  required  by  the 
master  of  the  work.  At  the  same  period  there  appears 
to  have  been  a keeper  of  the  fabric,  who  was  to  settle  tlie 
amount  of  the  day’s  work  for  the  plumber  and  his  ser- 
vants, and  who  was  to  pay  the  salary  at  the  stipulated 
periods.  The  master  of  the  work,  the  keepers  of  the 
works,  and  the  master  mason  are  also  all  mentioned 
together  in  a document  of  the  same  period,  so  there  is  no 
chance  of  confusing  them  one  with  another.  Henry  VI., 
in  his  will,  orders  a payment  of  50f.  per  annum  as  salary 
to  be  paid  to  each  of  the  masters  of  the  works  at  his 
college  of  Eton,  and  of  King’s  College  at  Cambridge, 
with  13f.  6s.  8d.  to  the  clerk  of  the  works  at  each  build- 
ing. At  the  erection  of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor. 
Edward  IV.  appointed  Richard  Beauchamp,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  to  tlie  ofllce  of  master  and  supervisor  of  the 
works,  as  I have  already  mentioned.  This  was  in  1474  ; 
and  in  the  will  of  this  monarch,  dated  in  the  followitif 
year,  he  says,  ‘‘  We  wol  that  the  church  of  the  said  col- 
lege begonne  by  us  of  newe  to  be  buylded  bee  thorughly 
finisshed  in  all  things  as  we  have  aiipointed  it  by  the  over- 
sight and  asseiit  of  the  said  Bisshop  of  Sarum  during  his 
liQ,  and  after  his  deceas.se  by  the  oversiglit  of  the  dean 
of  the  said  collage  for  the  tyme  hceiiig,  soo  al-.vay  that 
our  C-vecutours  and  supervisour  of  this  our  last  wiile  and 
testament  bee  prive  to  all  charges  and  e.xpenses  that  bhal 
bee  expended  about  it.”  We  can  hardly  imagine  from 
this  description  tliat  either  this  master  or  this  super- 
visor had  much  to  do  with  the  designing  of  such 
works;  yet,  not  only  has  the  commencement  of  this 
magnificent  buililing  been  always  attributed  to  the  genius 
of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  but  the  completion  of  it  has 
been  equally  attributed  to  Sir  Reginald  Bray  (who  sue 
ceeded  him,  and  appears  to  have  finished  the  chapel  at 
his  owu  cost),  but  wh'.m  1 do  not  any  more  consider  to 
have  been  a designer  of  architectural  works  tlian  William 
ofWykeham.  It  appears  that  Thomas  Canceler  was,  in 
the  early  part,  the  clerk  of  the  works;  but  the  name  of 
his  predecessor  is  lost.  This  Sir  Reginald  Bray  has  also 
had,  times  out  of  mind,  the  credit  of  designing  Henry 
Vll.’s  Chapel  at  Westminster,  but  he  died  some  few 
months  after  the  first  stone  was  laid  24th  January,  15(  2 ; 
and  the  king  refers  in  his  will,  dated  1509,  to  the’prior  of 
Saint  Bartiioloniew’s,  in  Sraithfield,  as  tlie  then  master  of 
the  works  of  the  chapel,  who  had  a picture,  delivered  to 
him  by  tlie  king,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  chapel  was 
to  be  (lesked.  This  prior  was  William  Bolton,  who  was 
himself  a great  constructor  of  edifices. 

I have  no  other  notice  of  this  named  officer  for  nearly 
200  years,  until  so  late  as  1701,  when  Robert  Streeter, 
painter,  was  master  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the 
castle  of  Windsor,  with  the  privilege  of  doing  and 
performing  the  painter’s  work;  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  tlie  meaning  of  the  term  had  been  altered 
equally  with  tliat  of  supervisor.  This  officer  would  seem 
to  have  held  a very  similar  jiosition  to  that  of  the  super- 
visor, if  not  almost  one  and  the  same,  and  his  duty 
evidently  was  to  keep  the  accounts  as  paymaster;  occa- 
sionally  giving  directions  as  to  carrying  out  the  works. 

1 find  that  in  1O71,  in  Scotland,  Sir  William  Bruce  is  men- 
tioned as  Majesty’s  Surveyor,”  and  also  as  “Master 
of  the  King’s  Works,”  being  then  engaged  on  the  build- 
ings at  llolyrood  House,  near  Edinburgh,  executed 
J67O-9. 

The  keeper  of  the  fabric,  and  the  keeper  of  the  works, 
are  two  titles  wtiich  have  been  already  mentioned  in  con- 
junction with  the  master  of  the  works.  The  earliest 
notice  I have  found  is  appended  to  the  names  of  Henry 
do  Come,  the  treasurer,  and  others,  at  the  Castle  of 
Wuichester.  from  1222  to  1236,  who  are  called  Custodes 
Operationum.  About  the  same  period,  Odo,  goldsmith, 
of  Westminster,  held  the  same  position  at  the  Palace  of 
Westminster,  and  numerous  writs,  as  well  to  himself  as 
to  his  son  and  .successor  Edward,  show  that  they  bought 
things  for  the  use  of  the  king,  and  had  works  carried  out 
' which  we  had  enjoined  him  to  have  constructed.”  This 
Edward,  more  especially,  was  appointed  one  of  the  trea- 
surers of  the  new  exchequer  constituted  for  carrying  out 
the  rebuilding  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  keeper  of  the 
fabric  of  the  churcli  at  Westminster  had  upwards  of  ■ 
3,000  marks  paid  to  him  in  1257,  the  period  of  its  rcbuild- 
ing.  The  keeper  of  the  works  at  the  Tower  had  20f.  paid 
^ him  to  provide  necessaries  for  the  works.  Master 
Thomas,  of  Saint  Sepulchre,  being  overseer  of  the  works 
aforesmd,  and  also  called  engineer  of  the  king’s  war 
slings  in  the  Tower.  Our  next  keeper  may  not  have  been 
worthy  of  his  ofllce,  if  the  following  report  of  him  be 
correct William  de  Wylughes,  keeper  of  the  old  fabric 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul  in  London,  received 
40f.  from  the  king  for  an  iron  tomb  lately  placed  over  the 
tombof thet  cnerable  FatherHenry.lateBishopof London, 
pmehased  for  the  king’s  use  for  the  tomb  of  Philippa,  late 
Queen  of  England,  within  the  Abbey  of  Westminster.  The 
custos  at  the  Palace  of  Westminster  in  1332  was  required 
to  deliver  up  some  lead  which  be  had  iuhis  care.  Jn  1350 
the  magistcr  fnbricie  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  was  also  the 
treasurer  of  Lincoln.  But  more  especially  from  Brown’s 
History  of  York,”  published  1838-47,  we  obtain  much 
valuable  mformation.  From  the  year  13ii  until  153.5— 
upwards  of  200  years— there  is  a constant  succession  of 
keepers  of  the  fabric : they  all  were  receivers  of  the  con 


Wbutions  for  the  works,  and  paymasters  of  the  expenses. 
The  rolls  of  accounts  are  kept  in  their  names ; one  is  called 
master  of  the  fabric.  But  there  is  a curious  incident 
connected  with  the  three  last  persons  who  held  the  office 
of  keeper,  wluch  most  probably  would  not  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  any  one  not  pursuing  this  course  of 
mquiry.  These  three  were,  Magister  Christopher  Seell. 
Buccentor  of  the  Vicars  Choral,  and  custos  from  1515  to 
at  least  l.sis,  after  which  no  fabric  roUs  are  found  until 
1526.  when  Magister  Thomas  Marsar  was  custos  until 
U3S.  In  1525,  however,  Magister  John  Coltman,  sub. 
ftcasurer  of  the  church,  was  custos,  as  known  from  the 


following  circumstance that  the  adjoining  church  of 
St.  Michael  le  Belfrey,  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Thomas  Marsar,  the  second 
above  nientioned,  and  there  were,  and  tliere  are  perhaps 
still,  existing  in  that  church,  three  stained-glass  windows 
to  the  memory  of  these  three  keepers,  who,  in  the  three 
inscriptions,  are  each  recorded  to  have  been  “ clerk  of 
St.  Peter’s  works  ” (not  keepers  of  the  fabric),  and  these 
iii^-criptioiis  are  in  black  letter  English : therefore  there  can 
be  no  error  except  in  the  acceptation  of  the  term  in  our 
modern  usage  of  it.  Neither  need  we  forget  that  the 
person  at  pre.-ent  often  in  charge  of  carrying  out  works  at 
our  cathedrals  still  retains  the  title  of  the  clerk  of  the 
svorks.  From  the  quality  of  the  persons  above  described, 
we  might  almost  presume  that  the  services  rendered  were 
somewhat  akin  to  those  of  an  accountant:  the  strange 
mixture  of  names  and  officers  is  most  perplexing,  and  I 
fear  1 leave  much  that  requires  further  elucidation. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Medifcval  period  another 
title  obUined,  yet  so  rarely,  tliat,  but  for  the  one  name 
connected  with  it,  I should  scarcely  have  considered  it 
of  sufficient  importance  fur  introduction  here.  The  name 
is  that  of  Elya.s  de  Derham,  or  Berliam,  and  the  office 
that  of  director  or  master.  He  is  placed  by  Pugin  along 
with  Wykeham  and  otliers  in  his  list  of  the  best  of  the 
English  Mediaival  architects,  on  the  ground,  I presume, 
of  the  words  by  which  he  is  commemorated,  os  the 

rector”  fur  twenty-five  years  of  tlie  new  works  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral ; at  the  same  epoch, as  we  are  told  by 
the  same  authority,  Lclaiul,  “ Robertus  Cementarius  rexit 
per  vigintiquinque  annos.”  What  shall  be  niiderstoud  as 
to  the  real  meaning  of  tliese  words  applied  to  the  two 
men?— one,  who  was  rector  tlie  ruler;  and  another  who 
lit,  was  the  ruler  also.* 

About  the  same  period  we  find  that  the  works  at 
Windsor  Castle  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  William 
de  Burgh,  who  was  succeeded  by  Walter  de  Burgh  in 
1240.  This  Walter  was  also  keeper  of  tlie  manor  of 
Kenyngton  'parish  of  Suiibury,  in  Middlesex),  and  there 
are  numerous  orders  from  the  king  for  improvements  and 
alterations ; also  for  works  at  Brill,  at  Cliff,  at  Geddington ; 
and  he  is  likewise  called  “ keeper  of  our  demesnes.”  Under 
such  a title,  too,  tlie  monarchs  were  accu.stomed  to 
appoint  a person  to  each  of  the  royal  palaces  fur  its  care 
and  preservation,  often  nominating  some  old  servant  to 
the  office  as  a pensioner. 

The  last  officer  to  be  noticed  on  the  present  occasion  is 
one  perhaps  as  important  as  any  of  those  to  which  1 have 
yet  requested  your  attention.  This  is  the  clerk  of  tlie 
works.  I have  already  mentioned  how,  in  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  the  keeper  of  the  fabric,  in  three  instances, 
appropriated  this  title  as  well.  We  might  almost  conclude 
that  the  title  was  retained  for  use  by  royalty  only,  for  it 
so  happens  that  with  two  other  exceptions  this  designa- 
tion is  not  met  in  connection  with  any  works  other  than 
those  executed  for  the  monarchs : one  exception  is  on  be- 
half of  a member  of  the  Royal  family,  and  the  other  on 
behalf  of  the  kingly  Wolsey.  The  three  instances  above 
mentioned  appear  to  show  that  another  name  was  adopted 
for  this  clerk  wlicn  in  other  establishments.  The  house- 
hold of  the  monarch  comprised  an  office  for  carrying  out 
royal  works.  This  fact  would  seem  to  have  escaped  the 
ob?ervation  of  all  my  predecessors  commenting  on  the 
histories  of  the  palaces  inhabited  by  the  sovereign,  as  well 
as  by  those  who  have  investigated  the  history  of  this 
period.  The  earliest  list  of  such  an  establishment  which  I 
liave  yet  met  with  is  that  of  Edward  IV,,  whose  reign 
comprised  the  yei-us  146l  to  1483.  The  manuscript  un- 
fortunately is  not  dated.  Tlie  clerk  of  the  works  therein 
has  a lee  2s.  per  day,  equal  to  36L  lOs.  per  annum  of  the 
period  ; a clerk,  for  whose  expenses  he  is  allowed  6(1,  per 
day ; also  4.‘s.  per  day  for  riding  expenses,  anil  20d.  tor 
boat  hire.  The  next  officer  in  the  list  is  the  comptroller ; 
then  follow  the  clerk  of  the  engrossment  of  the  paybook ; 
the  purveyor,  with  an  allowance  for  his  horse;  the  keeper 
of  tile  storehouse:  the  clerk  of  the  check;  the  clerk  of 
the  comptroUement;  the  carpenter ; the  plumber  fthe 
mason  in  this  list  is  omitted; ; the  joiner ; the  glazier ; the 
surveyor  of  the  mines,  who  has  also  361.  lOs.  per  annum  ; 
andla.stly,  to  my  great  surprise,  the  devizor  of  building,  who 
has  the  same  amount.  The  Society  of  Anti<inarics  pub- 
lished 80  long  since  as  3790  a quarto  volume  of  " Ordi- 
nances  of  the  King’s  Household,”  amongst  which  is  one 
called  the  Liber  Niger,  from  a manuscript  of  the  period  of 
Edward  IV.  Amongst  these  “ Ordinances  ” is  the  follow- 
ing pas.sage  connected  with  the  officer  under  considera- 
tion : — “ Clerke  of  the  workes,  called  by  the  noble  Edward 
‘ clerke  dez  oevres  du  Roy,  preignaunt  sa  gages  fees  et 
lantres  choises  appurtenaunte  k son  office  par  Tassigne- 
ment  du  Thesaurere  d’Anglcterre  de  hors  le  charge  de 
I’oistiel  du  Roy.’  This  clerke  hath  no  duetie  longing  to 
him  in  tliis  houshold,  by  vertue  of  this  office  outward  ; 
hut  if  he  be  appoyuted  by  the  soveraynes  of  housholde  to 
take  wages  and  cloatbinge  with  tlie  houshold,  it  raought 
cause  hym  to  be  the  more  attendaunt  for  necessary 
byldynges  in  offices  in  this  house;  and  so  he  may  take 
lyvery  as  asquier  of  houshold.”  The  next  list  is  not  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  In  these  the  clerk  of 
tlie  works  lias  become  the  surveyor  and  paymaster,  and 
surveyor  and  clerk.  In  lGl4  Mr,  Basill  is  the  surveyor; 
and  for  the  year  1610  there  is  a list  of  the  household  of 
Prince  Henry,  in  which  is  the  very  acceptable  name  of 
“ Inigo  Juanes,  surveyor  of  the  workes  the  paymaster 
and  overseer  is  Mr.  Smith;  and  the  clerk  of  the  works. 


quoted,  I should  have  felt  inclined  to  consider  the  whole 
as  one  of  his  mistakes.  Dallaway,  in  the  notes  to  Wal- 
pole  111  3826,  observes,  that  John  of  Padua  “ acquired  a 
title  not  before  that  patent  given  to  any  architect;”  so 
tliat  he  evidently  was  not  aware  of  the  lists  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

I will  now  refer  to  the  list  which  I have  compiled  of 
those  who  have  held  the  appointment  of  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  earliest  is  in  12il,  25th  Henry  III.,  when 
directions  were  given  for  certain  works  at  Windsor  Castle 
being  done  by  these  officers  : similar  orders  were  issued 
in  1242  and  124-j.  During  the  erection  of  Caernarvon 
Castle,  begun  1284,  the  clerk  of  the  works  was  paid  8d.  a 
day,  and  the  master  of  the  works  1.3s.  aweek,  or  2s  2d  a 
day,  the  Sunday  not  included.  The  Sunday,  it  appears, 
was  paid  for  to  such  officers  who  had  a yearly  salary,  a& 
the  accounts  often  mention  the  365  days  at  the  Cd.  or  is. 
per  day.  A lapse  brings  us  down  to  I3l6,  when  Nicholas 
de  Tykhull,  late  clerk  of  the  works  at  the  king’s  palace  at 
Westminster,  was  paid  14/.  and  upwards,  for  certain  tim- 
her  and  planks  used  against  the  coronation  of  Edward  II. 
In  1320,  John  de  Dittuu  was  appointed  clerk  and  keeper 
of  the  king’s  works  (this  recalls  the  nomenclature  of  the 
officer  at  \ork)  at  the  palace  of  Westminster  and  at  the 
Tower  of  London.  lu  1326,  William  de  Chaillou,  who  was 
acting  as  surveyor  or  supervisor,  was  appointed  clerk  of 
the  works  at  both  places,  which  also  entailed  the  honour 
ot  looking  after  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  then  erecting. 
About  three  years  afterwards  W'dliam  de  Kelleseye  suc- 
ceeded him.  Both  these  clerks  kept  the  accounts  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure.  Peter  de  Bruges,  in  1347,  was 
clerk  of  the  works  at  Westminster,  whilst  Weston  was 
keeping  the  accounts  at  the  Tower  until  1351,  when 
Robert  deCampsale succeeded  him  at  both  places;  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  Thomas  de  Stapelforde,  who  appears  to 
have  been  acting  previously  as  controller.  In  1356 
William  de  Lainbneth  was  appointed  surveyor,*  and  two 
years  aiterwards  clerk  of  the  works.  In  I36l  William  de 
Sleford  was  also  appointed  surveyor, » and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  clerk  of  the  works , whilst  in  1365-6  he  is  termed 
clerk  anti  supervisor,  and  was  pair!  is.  per  day. 

Returning  to  the  year  1327,  I find  the  constable  of 
v\uuLor  Castle  directed  to  pay  Ralph  de  la  More,  clerk  of 
tlie  wiirks,  an  amount  for  wages  at  2d.  per  day  (as  I have 
betore  stated,  I consider  this  a mistake  for  2s.).  No  other 
mention  has  been  found  of  such  an  officer  at  Windsor,  until 
1361,  when  William  de  Mulsho  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
works  at  Windsor  and  elsewhere.  After  him  we  have 
Adam  de  Ilertyngdon  iu  1366.  In  1370  Robert  de  Sybthorp 
was  clerk  ot  the  works  at  Stiene,  Eltham,  and  Ruther- 
hythe  ; Henry  de  Mannesfield,  at  Childerlangley;  John 
Edward,  at  the  castle  of  Ledes;  Richard  Bernard,  at  the 
castle  of  Odyiiam ; and  Richard  lie  Blore,  at  Quenesburgh 
Castle,— all  royai  property.  I must  not  forget  to  mention 
here  William  de  Wykeham’s appointment,  for  five  months 
only,  at  the  manors  of  Heule  and  Yeshampsted  in  1356. 
In  1382  Arnalil  Brocas  was  clerk  of  the  works  at  West- 
minster, the  Tower,  Windsor  Castle,  anil  divers  others  of 
the  king's  castles  and  manors.  Iu  1395  John  Godmanston 
was  clerk  of  the  works  of  the  king’s  Great  Hall  at  West- 
minster, although  Strype  aud  Stow  state  that  John 
Boteri'll  was  the  clerk ; but  as  there  appears  to  be  a slight 
error  in  the  date  of  1395  for  1397,  he  may  perhaps  have 
succeeded  Godinauston.  On  the  12tli  July,  1389,  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  was  appointed  a clerk  of  the  works,  his  patent 
mentioning  not  only  Westminster  and  the  Tower,  but 
also  Berkhamstede,  KenyTigtoii,  Eltham,  CluryndOD, 
Shenc,  Byllete,  Childerlangley,  and  Feckeiiliam.  On 
a careful  consideration  of  the  life  of  Chaucer,  by  Godwin, 

I cannot  find  any  circumstance  to  warrant  a suj)- 
position  that  he  was  so  eminently  acquainted  with 
building  operations  as  to  be  qualified  for  the  practical 
duties  of  the  office  : the  .short  time  he  held  it  affords  some 
grounds  for  the  supposition  that  he  had  not  the  requisite 
knowledge;  and  the  permission  to  appoint  a deputy 
would  also  lead  one  to  tlie  same  inference.  The  period, 
too,  at  which  the  office  was  given  to  him,  strongly  marks 
the  favour  of  the  king,  bestowing  on  a favourite  a gift  for 
good  services  rendered.  John  Gedney,  his  successor, 
17th  June,  1391,  also  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to 
appoint  a deputy ; and  he  is  the  fir>t  clerk  of  the  works 
1 have  found  recorded  os  having  had  a certain  quantity 
of  cloth  given  to  him  for  a livery.  Jn  I407  this  officer  was 
Henry  Merston,  who  also  had  a livery.  From  I4il  to 
1413  Robert  Rolleston’s  name  is  met  with  as  acting  at 
Westmhister  and  the  Tower.  He  was  succeeded  by  John 
Strauiige  in  1113,  who  is  recorded  to  have  received  his 
livery  in  1416,  and  as  being  engaged  at  8hene  Palace  in 
I4i3andl4is.  In  1422  John  Arderne  held  the  ofllce.  Iu 
14  40  William  Lynde,  as  early  mentioned  herein,  was  clerk, 
of  the  works  at  the  College  of  Eton.  In  U15  William 
Cleve,  “ the  king's  poure  chapeleyn,”  petitioned  for  the 
payment  of  l.ooo/.  for  works  done  at  Eltham,  Shone, 
W'estminster,  and  the  Tower.  John  Canterbury  was  clerk 
of  the  works  at  the  commencement  of  the  erection  of 
King's  College  chapel,  Cumbridge,  in  1451,  having  pre- 
viously  been  engaged  at  Eton  as  Lynde’s  successor.  In 
■ 174  Thomas  Canceler  held  that  situation  at  Windsor, 
here  he  had  10/.  per  annum  and  a livery:  in  1483  his 
accounts  were  ordered  to  be  determined.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  King  Richard  II.,  Thomas  Hunt  was 
appointed  clerk  of  the  works  for  life ; and  ml48.i  Thomas 
Uaiiyell  is  named.  A lapse  of  some  sixty  years  brings  the 
date  down  to  about  1550,  when  Eustace  Mascall  was  clerk 


- --  I . , — Aiuoiace  iviiisean  was  cierK 

Edward  Carter.  V\e  here  obtain  the  modern  acceptations  of  the  works  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  at  the  building  of  St 
of  the  words  of  office.  Later  lists  of  the  royal  household  | FriiUswide,  iu  Oxford  (this  is  one  of  tlie  exceptions  in  the 


See  page  1 14,  ante. 


was  surveyor  •general : and  Wren,  surveyor  of  the 
works,  is  also  known  as  surveyor-general.  1 must  not  now 
attempt  to  enter  upon  any  of  the  numerous  observations 
arising  out  of  tbe.-e  very  important  lists,  iu  the  history  of 
our  prolession,  which  exhibit  the  precursor  of  our  modern 
board  of  works ; but  there  is  one  title  I cannot  pass, 
namely,  that  of  the  devizor,  who  has  the  same  remunera- 
tion as  tlie  clerk  of  the  works.  Many  will  remember  the 
conjunction  of  this  name  with  that  of  John  of  Padua,  who 
is  usually  styled  devizor  of  his  majesty’s  buildings,  on  the 
faith  of  certain  patents  dated  1544  and  1549,  granted  by 
Henry  Vlll.  and  Edward  VI.;  but,  on  relerring  to  the 
documents  as  printed,  I cannot  find  the  slightest  meutiou 
of  the  word  devizor ; nor  have  I been  able  to  discover  the 
name  of  anypersou  appointed  to  that  office.  Vertue  or 
Walpole  says,  John  of  Padua’s  “office  seems  to  intimate 
something  novel  in  his  practice.  He  was  termed  devizor 
of  his  majesty’s  buildings.  In  one  of  the  office  books 
which  I have  quoted,  tliere  is  a payment  to  him  of 
36/.  los.”  To  this  office  book,  however,  be  does  not  afl'ord 
any  clue;  and  were  it  not  for  the  lists  I have  already 


* Some  other  references  to  him  as  a director  will  be 
seen  in  the  Winchester  volume,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made. 


clerk  of  accounts  for  all  the  buildings  of  King  Henry  Vlll. 
within  twenty  miles  of  London.  From  1555  to  1568 
Richard  Woodward  is  named  as  the  “clearke  of  the 
honor  and  castle  of  Windsor.”  And  lastly,  in  1575, 
Humfry  Michell,  the  clerk  of  the  works  at  the  castle,  asks 
leave  to  resign  his  office  on  account  of  the  difficulties  and 
opposition  met  with  in  discharging  his  duties,  and  the 
delays  in  procuring  money  and  passing  his  accounts. 
Most  probably  he  was  acting  as  tlie  clerk  of  the  works  as 
now  unilerstuod.  The  effects  of  this  remonstrance  appear 
to  have  been  his  appointment  as  superintendent  of  all 
payments  fur  repairs  done  to  the  castle,  under  a warrant 
from  the  constable,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  wlio  at  the  same 
time  nominated  Henry  Hawthorne  to  he  surveyor  of  the 
works.  The  salary  of  each  of  these  officers  was  2s.  per 
day.  There  is  much  similarity  in  the  office  held  by  Wyke- 
ham to  this  appointment  of  Michell,  as  superintendent  of 
all  payments  for  repairs  done.  In  this  case,  however, 
Michell  was  under  the  constable : in  Wykeham’s  case,  by 
his  second  appointment,  Wykeham  was  also  the  constable, 
“ capitalem  cuatodem  et  supervisorem.” 

The  second  exception,  which  I mentioned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  division,  comes  under  the  date  of  1435.  The 

* Or  Supervisor  ? 
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clerk  of  the  works  is  once  named  in  the  contract  for  the 
erection  of  Fotheringay  church,  for  the  Duke  of  York,  in 
the  parajrraph,— “ And  yf  so  be  that  tlie  seyd  Will.  Hor- 
wode  (the  freemason  or  builder  employed),  mak  nought 
full  payment  of  all  or  any  of  his  workmen,  then  the  clerke 
of  the  werke  shall  pay  him  in  his  presence,  and  stoppe  als 
mykyll  in  the  seyd  Will.  Horwode  hand,  as  the  payment 
that  shall  be  dewc  unto  the  workemen  comylh  toj” 
dearly  showing  what  was  at  least  one  part  of  hi<  duty. 

Among  the  foregoing  observations  will  be  found,  I 
think,  an  elucidation  of  some  points  hitherto  generally 
considered  obscure.  The  salary  of  the  clerk  of  the  works 
has  been  considered  exceptional,  whereas  1 have  shown 
that  it  existed  for  many  years,  and  at  nearly  the  same 
amount.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  received  451.  12s.  6d.,  the 
usual  fee  for  the  office  of  surveyor-general  being,  for 
himself,  at  2s.  a day,  and  a clerk  at  sixpence  a day,— a 
sum  now  equivalent  to  about  150/.  If  1 mistake  not,  it 
has  always  been  considered  that  the  livery  of  this  royal 
officer  (withdrawn  temp.  Charles  I.)  was  first  given  to 
Inigo  Jones,  whereas  it  was  a customary  present  some 
ISO  years  previously;  and  at  the  burial  of  King  Edward 
VI.,  the  surveyor  of  the  king's  works  had  seven  yards  of 
cloth,  and  each  of  his  three  servants  three  yards. 

There  is  one  circumstance  respecting  nearly  all  these 
officers  which,  perhaps,  needs  a passing  comment.  It 
will  have  been  remarked  how  very  many  of  them  were 
either  ecclesiastics  or  were  rewarded  with  ecclesiastical 
preferment.  Butit  must  be  remembered  that,  during  the 
period  to  which  our  attention  has  been  confined,  the 
church  was  the  only  field  for  exertion  open  to  those  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  who  were  not  inclined  to  embrace 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  also  a means  by  which  to 
obtain  remuneration  for  a livelihood  ; therefore  the  clergy, 
so  called,  would  tlms  secure  the  offices  at  the  disposal  of 
the  monarch  and  of  the  nobility.  Some  few,  however,  of 
those  thus  employed  appear  to  have  been  unconnected 
with  the  church. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  clearly  the  duty  of 
these  officers.  The  overseer  would  be,  perhaps,  tlie  most 
easily  explained : but  his  Latin  designation,  as  used  in  the 
Records,  is  unknown  to  me,  unless  the  Latin  word  “ super- 
visor ” has  been  the  one  our  translators  have  found.  The 
English  word  “supervisor,”  if  that  of  steward  be  question-  j 
able,  is,  I thiuk,  best  kept  for  those  who,  acting  on  behalf 
of  others,  as  Wykeham  for  the  monarch,  have  yet  no 
grounds  to  be  con.sidered  the  designers  of  the  building. 
The  master  of  the  works,  a designation  used  in  the  mo- 
nastic establishments,  whilst  in  Scotland  it  took  (he  place 
of  the  English  king’s  chief  professional  man,  was,  I feel 
certain,  one  of  the  talented  advisers  of  the  day.  The 
English  king's  clerk  of  the  works  clearly  stood  in  the  place 
of  the  architect.  The  master  or  keeper  of  the  fabric  was, 
probably,  the  keeper  of  the  whole  structure ; and  the 
keeper  of  the  works  was,  perhaps,  only  the  custodian  of  j 
the  particular  works  then  in  progress  ; tlie  edifice,  under  | 
these  circumstances,  being  developed  by  the  master  of, 
the  works,  or  by  the  master  mason,  to  the  latter  of  whom  ' 
I may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  return  on  a future  occa- 1 
sion.  But  there  is  one  title  in  the  list  of  the  royal  esta- 1 
blishment  of  whom  we  should  desire  to  know  much,  but  of  I 
whom,  at  pre.sent,  nothing  whatever  is  known ; I mean  ' 
tlie  devizor  of  buildings. 

Postscript. — Whilst  this  paper  has  been  in  course  of 
printing,  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  a passage  in 
Hunt’s  “Tudor  Architecture,”  1836,  p.  24,  who  states 
that  “ it  appears,  indeed,  that  in  those  times  the  ‘ dovjsor 
of  the  works  ’ acted  invariably  under  a supervising  officer, 
who,  leaving  the  artist’s  fancy  and  genius  unshackled, 
controlled  and  restrained  the  expenditure  of  money.” 
This  latter  is  exactly  the  position  held,  I consider,  by 
Wykeham  at  Windsor.  Also,  that  “it  was  common  to 
depute  the  superintendence  of  buildings  to  churchmen, 
from  an  Idea  of  their  superior  prudence  and  probity,” 
quoting  Warton  ("  History  of  English  Poetry,”  17/4-81), 
who  also  states  that  Wykeham  “is  supposed  to  liave 
recommended  himself  to  Edward  HI.  by  rebuilding  the 
Castle  of  Windsor.  This  was  a recent  and  notni  inus  ! 
instance  ” (alluding  to  Wicliffe's  Sermon,  and  see  previous 
note).  “But  in  this  appointment,”  he  Continues,  “ the 
king  probably  paid  a compliment  to  that  prelate’s  singular 
talents  for  business,  his  activity,  circumspection,  and 
management,  rather  than  to  any  scientific  and  professed 
skill  in  architecture  wliich  he  might  have  possessed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  he  was  only  supervisor  or  comptroller 
on  this  occasion.”  “ Mr.  Dallaway,”  adds  Hunt,  “without 
mentioning  his  authority,  says  the  name  ofWykeham’s 
superintending  arcliilect  was  William  Wynford.  Assum- 
ing this  to  be  correct,  Warton’s  is  a fair  inference.”  So 
that  I have  not  the  merit  of  originating  the  suggestion, 
“Was  Wykeham  an  architect?”  Whereas,  “it  is  to  be 
lamented,”  writes  Gwyn,  in  1766,  “that  Wykeham  did 
not  pay  more  regard  to  the  science  to  which  he  owed  the 
greatness  of  his  fortune,  by  establishing  a foundation  for 
the  study  of  his  own  art,  and  others  that  depend  upon  it. 
Had  he  fortunately  done  this,  there  is  tio  saying  what  the 
consequences  might  have  been  : possibly  by  this  it  would 
have  been  the  fashion  for  ingenious  men  to  come  from 
Rome  hither  to  perl'ect  themselves  in  the  arts,  and  have 
bartered  Italian  for  English  performances.” 


DRINKING-FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT. 

At  Shrewsbury,  the  Fountain  Committee  report 
on  two  models  of  drinking-fountains, prepared  by  Mr. 
Hollins,  of  Birmingham,  at  the  request  of  Viscount 
Newport,  M.P.,  and  either  of  which  his  lordship 
has  offered  to  h.ive  executed  at  his  cost,  and  erected 
in  the  town; — the  one,  a stone  structure,  of  a 
Classic  desi^,  containing  a centre  fountain,  and 
also  four  drinking-fountains;  the  other,  a mural 
fountain.  The  committee  unanimously  preferred 
the  former  one,  recommending  that  it  should 
he  erected  by  the  corporation  in  the  Market- 

square. -At  Falmouth,  Mr.  David  Barclay, 

of  Grove-hill,  has  made  arrangements  for  the 
erection  of  a fountain  near  the  Custom  House. 
The  fountain  is  now  in  course  of  preparation 
at  Messrs.  Freeman’s  granite  works,  Penryn. 

At  the  Bradford  Council  Board  recently,  it 

was  stated  that  there  had  been  four  or  five  appli- 
cations from  various  gentlemen  to  erect  drinkinf'- 
fountains,  but  the  Street  and  Drainage  Committee 
had  considered  that  they  could  not  determine  the 


sites  until  they  had  all  the  designs  before  them. 
It  was  also  stated  that  two  designs — one  from  the 
Beaumont  Testimonial  Committee,  and  another 
from  the  Band  of  Hope — would  be  presented  to 
the  Street  and  Drainage  Committee.  The  Beau- 
mont Testimonial  Committee  have  not  yet  selected 
a design  for  the  fountain  to  be  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  services  rendered  to  the  borough  by 
the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Beaumont.  Several  designs 
were  sent  for  inspection.  A design  wasforwarded 
by  Mr.  E.  Milnes.  The  height  of  the  whole,  from 
the  pavement  to  the  extremity  of  the  lamp,  is 
about  26  feet.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Italian 
Renaissance.  Two  designs  were  also  sent  by  Mr. 
T.  C.  Hope,  one  of  Gothic  architecture,  about 
27  feet  in  height.  The  second  is  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture,  height  25  feet.  Each  of  these  designs 
will  cost  more  money  than  the  committee  has 
been  able  to  raise  up  to  this  time. 


THE  HULL  SURVEYORS. 

Accoedhtg  to  the  statements  made  at  the 
meetings  of  the  local  Board  of  Health,  the  differ- 
ences between  Mr.  Marillier,  the  surveyor,  and 
Mr.  Butler,  the  assistant  surveyor,  have  reached 
such  a pitch  that  they  correspond  in  writing  as 
strangers,  and  the  business  of  the  town  suffers. 
Some  of  our  correspondents  ascribe  it  to  the  fact 
that  the  assistant  surveyor’s  plan  of  drainage  was 
accepted  in  preference  to  tliat  of  the  surveyor.  A 
committee  has  been  empowered  to  inquire  into  the 
differences;  but  the  right  constitution  of  the  com- 
mittee is  questioned. 


BASINGSTOKE  BUILDING  COMPANY. 

COMPETITION. 

Designs  having  been  sent  in,  in  compliance 
with  particulars  advertised  in  the  Suilder  by  the 
directors,  the  premium  has  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  G.  B.  Mussellwhite,  of  Basingstoke. 

The  designs  submitted  by  the  successful  com- 
petitor comprehend  perspective  views  of  two  villas 
in  the  so-called  Italian  style,  and  one  in  the 
Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  together  with  a 
‘‘bird’s  eye”  view  and  block  plan  giving  the 
I houses  a south  aspect  with  the  frontage  to  the 
town;  also  a block  plan  giving  the  houses  im  east 
aspect,  with  the  frontage  to  Reading  road.  The 
preference  has  been  given  to  the  latter  arrange- 
meut. 

One  of  the  Italian  villas  has  been  selected  for 
erection  at  a cost  not  exceeding  1,200L 


IMPROVED  GAS  CH.YNDELIER. 

Mr.  Hcgiies,  of  the  Atlas  Works,  Ilatton- 
garden,  has  recently  patented  improvements  in 
sliding  chandeliers  for  gas,  to  remedy  the  defects 
tiiut  exist  in  chandeliers  constructed  upon  the 
old  principle. 

The  ordinary  mechanical  arrangement,  by  which 
the  body  of  all  sliding  chandeliers  of  the  old  prin- 
ciple is  sustained,  and  made  to  slide  upon  the 
upper  or  supply-pipe,  is  by  means  of  small  brass 
chains,  to  the  end  of  which  are  attached  the 
counterpoise  or  balance  weights  : these  chains, 
from  repeated  exposure  to  a heated  atmosphere, 
containing  a portion  of  carhuretted  hydrogen, 
become  rotten,  consequently  break,  and  allow  the 
weight  to  fall. 

The  improved  counter-balance  is  in  one  circular 
piece  (as  a coronal) ; and  if  one  or  two  chains  break, 
it  still  remains  suspended ; and  should  all  the  chains 
break  simultaneously  (a  very  unlikely  occurrence), 
it  then  falls  upon  the  body  of  the  chandelier,  and 
brings  into  action  a valve  and  stop,  which  im- 
mediately shuts  oft’  all  escape  of  gas.  Another 
advantage  is  also  obtained,  namely  a longer  slide, 
so  that  the  light  can  be  lowered  to  the  table  with- 
in the  height  of  any  ordinai-y  lamp. 


MACHINE-MADE  NAILS. 

The  manufacture  of  wrought-iron  nails  by 
machinery,  instead  of  by  hand,  was,  as  has  often 
been  the  case,  stimulated  by  the  continued  strikes 
of  the  nailmakers.  The  problem  of  furnishing  the 
market  with  machine-made  nails,  c.apable  of  com- 
peting with  those  forged  by  hand,  was  first  solved 
by  Messrs.  Ewbank  ; and  these  nails  have  now  be- 
come a regular  staple  of  English  commerce,  and 
are  as  punctually  quoted  in  the  colonial  price-lists 
as  any  other  article  of  British  export.  This  success 
has  recently  led  to  the  production  of  another 
patent  process  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
object,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Halkett  & Bates,  of  Manchester,  who  arc  at 
present  supplying  the  London  market,  through 


their  agents,  Messrs.  Richards  & Co.,  with 
machine-made  nails. 

The  patent  wrought  nails  claim  to  be  superior 
to  those  made  by  hand  in  this  respect,  that  the 
head,  being  made  at  the  same  stroke  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  nail,  is  not  liable  to  break  off  when 
hammered  even  into  the  hardest  wood.  Another 
advantage  is,  that  the  full  count  is  always  found 
to  go  to  the  same  weight  of  nails,  they  being  more 
regularly  and  accurately  made  by  machinery  than 
by  hand.  Not  having  had  large  experience  of 
these  nails,  we  simply  bring  the  fact  of  their 
manufacture  before  our  readers. 


THE  BRADFORD  WATERWORKS. 

The  corporation  of  Bradford  (Yorkshire)  some 
time  ago  purchased  the  works  of  the  company  by 
which  water  had  been  supplied  to  the  town  there- 
tofore,as  also  the  privilege  of  carrying  out  a scheme 
for  a very  large  exteusion  of  the  works,  for  which 
the  old  company  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament. The  scheme  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Leather,  for  the  water  company,  and  the  corpora- 
tion have  retained  his  services  for  carrying  it  out. 
The  corporation  have  taken  power  to  borrow  in  the 
whole  a sum  of  650,000^.  They  paid  40/.  for 
every  20/.  share  of  the  stock  of  the  original  com- 
pany, and  tool:  also  the  whole  of  the  company’s 
liabilities.  The  new  scheme,  with  the  mains  and 
distributing  apparatus,  was  estimated  to  cost  up- 
wards of  300,000/.  The  larger  reservoirs,  tunnels, 
and  other  works,  were  let  at  the  end  of  1856, 
and  are  now  approaching  completion,  when  Brad- 
ford will  have  10,000,000  gallons  of  excellent 
water  daily.  The  engineer’s  estimate  for  contract 
M,  recently  let,  was  13,800/.  The  work  was  let 
to  Mr.  John  Metcalfe,  of  Bradford  (whose  tender 
was  the  lowest),  for  somewliat  less  than  13,000/ 
There  were  also  tenders  from  Messrs.  Barton  & Son, 
Shipley;  Mr.  T.  Gowiug,  llipou ; Mr.  S.  Buxton, 
Huiislet,  near  Leeds;  Messrs.  Moulson,  Bradford; 
Mr.  Ingram  Lapish,  Shipley;  and  Mr.  J.  Taylor, 
Clitheroe.  The  highest  tender  was  16,200/. : 
there  were,  besides  the  highest  and  the  lowest, 
one  for  13,200/.;  another,  13,500/.;  another, 
13,586/.;  another,  14,100/.;  and  another,  14,131/.; 
the  average  of  the  whole  seven  being  about  1 per 
cent,  over  the  engineer’s  estimate. 


BISHOP  AUCKL.AND  TOWN-HALL  AND 
MARKET  COMPETITION. 

We  mentioned  last  week  the  award  of  the  first 
premium  in  this  competition.  We  may  add  that 
twenty-three  architects  coiupcted.  The  design 
by  Jlr.  Hill,  of  Leeds,  was  second  in  favour.  The 
secretary  states  that  the  Northern  Architectural 
Association  (which  lately  protested  against  the 
terms  of  the  competition),  “was  represented  by 
four  or  five  of  the  members,  among  whom  was 
one  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  Association.  The 
successful  desigu  will  not  be  adopted  in  its 
entirety,  but  will  undergo  some  modifications.” 


CHURCII-BUILDING  NEWS. 

St,  Ives. — The  following  tenders  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  entrance-lobbies  to  and  re-seating  the 
V’esleyau  chapel  were  received ; — 


Seats  in  Deal. 

Mr.  Skeels,  St.  Ives i'.lyS  0 

Messrs.  Ibbott  & King.  Somer^llam  322  10 
Messrs. Thackeray  &Son,  Goclman- 

chester 297  10 

Mr.  Saint.  St.  Ives  260  0 

Mr.  AlIyre>K,  Broughton  258  0 

Mr.  Wheatley,  Bluntishani  243  0 

Messrs.  Smith  & Saint,  Ilemineford  229  0 
Messrs.  Allen  & Smith,  ditto  ..  1960 


Seats  in  Oak. 
..^•404  0 

..  387 

. . .360  0 

. . 330  0 

. . 328  0 

..  293  0 

..  239  0 

. . 226  0 


The  lowest  tender  was  accepted,  and  the  contract 
signed.  The  work  is  to  be  commenced  imme- 
diately. Mr.  Robert  Hutebiuson,  of  Huntingdon, 
is  the  architect. 

Basford,  near  Nottingham. — Last  week  the 
church  of  St.  Leodegarius,  Old  Basford,  near 
Nottingham,  was  reopened  after  its  restoration. 
The  ground-plan  of  the  church  is  the  same  as 
before,  with  the  addition  of  a vestry  at  the  cast 
end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  tower,  clerestory, 
north  aisle  and  porch,  with  the  roofs  throughout, 
are  new,  and  built  in  the  Early  English  style,  to 
correspond  with  the  nave  arcades  and  chancel,  the 
oldest  parts  of  the  bnilding  remaiuing.  There  are 
low  open  benches  inside,  and  elbow-stalls  in  the 
chancel;  and  the  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone,  carved. 
. Mr.  Arthur  Wilson,  of  Nottingham,  is  the  archi- 
tect ; Mr.  Garland,  of,  Nottiiigbam,  the  con- 
tractor; and  the  works  have  been  carried  out  at 
a total  cost  of  3,000/, 

Rinstonei^StaJfordshire'). — In  consequence  of  the 
dilapidated  and  insecure  condition  of  the  parish 
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chnrcli  at  Kinstone,  in  the  county  of  Stalibr<i,  and 
of  the  inadequate  accommodation  it  aftbrda  for  the 
•wants  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  is  to  be  taken  down 
anda  new  church  will  be  erected  upon  a larger  scale. 
The  present  building  consists  of  a nave  and  chan- 
cel, probably  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to 
which  were  added  a modern  transept  and  tower 
about  fifty  years  back.  The  windows  of  the 
chancel  on  the  north  and  south  sides  are  the  only 
ones  in  which  the  original  stonework  appears,  and 
they  will  be  re-used  in  the  new  chancel.  The 
proposed  church  is  to  be  built  in  the  Early  deco- 
rated style  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  is  to  consist 
of  a nave,  north  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  a tower 
and  spire  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave.  It 
is  intended  to  accommodate  300  persons.  The 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  being  the  principal 
proprietor  in  the  parish,  is  the  largest  contributor 
to  the  funds,  and  also  gives  land  adjoining  the 
present  churchyard  for  a new  site.  2dr.  I).  Bran- 
don is,  we  believe,  the  architect.  It  is  also  in 
contemplation  to  build  schools  for  250  children, 
w’ith  an  attached  residence  for  a school-mistress, 

Gloucester. — Mr.  H.  Evans,  of  Ilighgrove,  is 
about  to  place  a window  in  the  nave  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  according  to  the  Chronicle,  in  memory 
of  deceased  members  of  his  family,  making  the 
fourth  within  a year;  and  it  is  anticipated  that  a 
fifth  will  be  commenced  before  the  two  already 
decided  upon  have  been  completed.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  designs  of  these  windows  shall  represent 
events  which  have  occurred  in  the  building,  and 
thus  illustrate  its  history ; and  the  new  windows 
will  aid  this  design.  The  paper  named  suggests 
that  the  two  western  windows  should  be  converted 
into  memorials  of  two  of  the  worthies  of  the  dio- 
cese— Bishop  Warburton,  the  scholar,  and  Bishop 
Hooper,  the  martyr.  Messrs.  Bell  and  Clayton 
have  been  selected  as  the  artists  of  the  Evans 
W'Indow. 

Rumney. — A correspondent  of  the  Cardiff  and 
Merthyr  Guardian  (Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman)  says  : — 
■“  I expressed  to  you  my  fear  that  the  repairs  of 
the  roof  of  Rumney  Church  would  lead  to  the  loss 
of  one  of  the  architectural  antiquities  of  tlie 
neighbourhood.  The  old  roof  has  now  been  wholly 
destroyed.  No  architect,  as  far  as  I know,  was 
called  in  to  examine.  An  entirely  new  roof,  of  the 
very  poorest  kind,  has  been  put  up  : even  the  old 
pitch  has  not  been  followed  : the  new  one  is  much 
lower,  and  the  eastern  gable  of  the  nave  has  been 
lowered  in  proportion.  Within,  the  roof  is  a mere 
I’gly  piece  of  carpenter’s  work,  with  two  beams, 
queen-posts,  and  very  thin  rafters  ; without,  it  is 
covered  with  blue  slabs.  The  pews,  some  of  the 
worst  anywhere,  and  wretched  tumble-down 
things  to  boot,  are  now  all  moved  out  of  the 
church.  If  they  are  put  back  again,  Rumney  will 
become  even  more  a by-word  than  it  is  already 
likely  to  become  on  account  of  the  roof.” 

Solmer  {Hereford). — The  parish  church  of 
Ilolmer,  near  the  city  of  Hereford,  is  about  to  be 
repaired  and  freed  from  the  disfigurements  which 
at  present  mar  the  general  effect  and  diminish 
the  amount  of  accommodation  within  its  walls. 
The  tower  has  been  repaired,  and  a vestry  erected 
at  the  west  end,  which  has  been  restored.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Evins  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Morgan 
and  Price  are  the  contractors.  Tenders  will  shortly 
be  received  for  the  work  of  restoration  and  re- 
pewing  of  the  whole  of  the  church  under  the  same 
architect. 


BLACKBURN  UNION  WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  reviewed  the 
designs  sent  in  competition  for  the  Blackburn 
Workhouse.  Three  architects  were  selected  to 
compete  a second  time,  and  one  of  the  con- 
ditions sent  to  them  was  that  the  success- 
ful competitor  should  be  api)olnted  to  carry  out 
his  design ; but,  it  went  on  to  say,  at  il.  per  cent. 

■ commission.  Some,  if  not  all  the  competitors, 

• replied,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  letter,  con- 
' ditions,  kc. ; pointing  out  the  clause  as  to  com- 
! mission,  and  expressing  conviction  that  on  reflec- 
1 tioii  the  Guardians  would  consider  the  successful 
( competitor,  whoever  he  might  be,  would,  after 
; such  a severe  competition,  be  fully  entitled  to  at 
I least  the  usual  commission  of  51.  per  cent. 

Designs  were  afterwards  sent  in,  and  one  by 
. Messrs.  J.  E.  and  J.  D.  Oates,  of  York,  architects, 

' was  accepted.  They  have  since  been  called  upon 
1 to  agree  to  accept  41.  per  cent,  commission,  and 
I that  the  Guardians  shall  appoint  a clerk  of  works. 

- They  naturally  object,  and  ask  51.  per  cent,  com- 
I mission,  and  that  they  may  nominate  a clerk  of 
1 works  for  the  approval  of  the  Guardians;  his 
s salary  to  be  paid  by  the  Guardians  over  and  above  ' 
t the  5?.  per  cent.  The  decision  is  adjourned  until ! 


this  Saturday.  One  of  the  Guardians,  it  appears, 
insists  that  the  usual  practice  amongst  architects 
is,  that  if  5^  per  cent,  be  paid,  the  architect  out 
of  it  pays  the  clerk  of  works  ! 

We  hope  he  will  believe  us  when  we  say  he  is 
in  error;  and  that,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
Guardians,  he  will  agree  to  pay  their  architects  the 
fair  and  customary  charge  of  5^.  per  cent.  As  to  the 
appointment  of  clerk  of  the  works.  Guardians 
who  are  wise  will  leave  the  responsibility  in  the 
hands  of  their  architect. 


FALL  OF  RAMSAY  TERRACE, 
EDINBURGH. 

On  the  Ist  inst.  the  terrace  erected  by  the  late 
Lord  Murray,  on  the  slope  of  the  Castle-hill  at 
Ramsay-gardens,  and  which  has  been  gradually 
yielding,  gave  way  altogether.  It  is  about  three 
years  since  the  erection  of  this  terrace  was  com- 
menced. At  the  east  end  was  erected  a lodge,  and 
at  the  west  end  the  terrace  curved  outwards;  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  circle  had  been  placed  a 
pedestal,  which  was  to  receive,  as  soon  as  ready,  a 
statue,  by  Mr.  Steell,  of  the  poet  Allan  Ramsay, 
from  whose  patronymic  the  locality  derives  its 
name.  The  terrace  was  supported  by  a massive 
buttressed  wall,  30  to  40  feet  in  height,  built  on  a 
slight  inward  angle,  while  the  space  between  the 
original  slope  of  the  hill  and  this  wall  was  filled 
in  with  an  embankment  of  earth.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  artificial  mound  and  wall  would  now 
appear  to  have  been  insufficient.  The  super- 
structure is,  we  are  informed,  set  upon  a stratum 
of  clay,  which  ought  to  have  been  built  info  and 
not  upon.  From  the  opposite  point  of  view,  we 
see  the  terrace  as  if  it  had  fallen  askew  to  the 
westward,  the  lines  of  the  masonry,  which  are  to  a 
great  extent  traceable,  being  broken  and  twisted, 
and  set  on  angles  that  make  the  vision  giddy. 
Masses  of  stone  have  been  confusedly  hurled  into 
the  garden  below,  while  the  sloping  ground  is 
gaping  with  chasms,  and  seems  ns  if  upheaved  by 
some  volcanic  agency.  From  the  top  of  the  fallen 
mass  the  scene  of  ruin  is  still  more  disastrous  to 
behold.  It  must  be  matter  of  great  regret  to  the 
public  to  view  the  destruction  of  this  terrace, 
which  cost  the  late  Lord  Murray,  we  believe,  six 
or  seven  thousand  pounds. 


REMARKABLE  BUILDER’S  TRIAL  IN 
DUBLIN. 

TnE  action  touching  the  fall  of  a house  in 
Grafton-street,  Dublin,  viz.,  Kempston  v.  Butler, 
a builder  (alluded  to  on  page  111),  after  being  five 
days  at  hearing  in  the  Court  of  Common  Fleas, 
and  before  a special  jury,  resulted  in  a disagree- 
ment,— six  being  for  a verdict  and  six  against. 
The  main  points  of  consideration  were,  did  the 
house  fall  owing  to  the  negligence  or  incompe- 
tency of  the  contractor?  Did  be  take  precau- 
tions for  necessary  shoring,  bracing,  and  strutting 
— during  the  progress  of  the  re-building — of  ad- 
joining premises  ? Was  he,  by  the  custom  of  the 
trade — and  without  a special  contract  to  that 
eflect — bound  to  prop  up  adjoining  houses  ? and, 
by  same  alleged  custom,  did  he  incur  responsibi- 
lity in  failing  so  to  do  ? Numerous  witnesses 
were  examined  on  both  sides.  The  professional 
men  for  the  plaintiff  were  Messrs.  Louch,  J.  S. 
Butler,  J.  J.  Lyons,  and  Courtenay,  architects; 
Donnelly,  Murphy,  and  Nolan,  builders;  and  for 
the  defendant.  Sir  T.  Deane,  Jacob  Owen,  Wilkin- 
son, and  Carson,  architects ; Norwood  and  Leech, 
builders,  besides  plaintiff  and  defendant  person- 
ally, and  various  other  parties.  Pliuntifi‘’8  wit- 
nesses chiefly  deposed  to  the  right  and  responsibi- 
lity of  a contractor  under  taking  to  rebuild  a house 
to  shore  up  effectually  adjoining  premises,  also  to 
the  “ custom  ” in  the  absence  of  special  contract  ; 
that  the  measures  adopted  by  the  defendant  were 
insufficient,  and  that  owing  to  his  fault  the  house 
fell ; that  the  divisional  wall  was  a party-wall.  The 
witnesses  for  defendant  maintained  that  there  was 
no  custom, — which,  however,  on  cross-examination 
Mr.  Wilkinson  admitted ; — that  the  fallen  house 
bad  been  in  a dilapidated  and  insecure  state,  be- 
yond the  power  of  propping  up  with  any  amount 
of  ordinary  caution  after  the  lateral  support  was 
withdrawn ; that  it  had  been  tampered  with  by 
injudicious  alterations;  that  bad  weather  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  its  fall;  that  the  wall  was  not 
a party-wall,  and  that  all  that  could  be  done  was 
done  by  the  defendant.  The  Chief  Justice  (Mona- 
han) in  summing  up  remarked,  that  the  evidence 
was  most  conflicting;  that  the  jury  should  consider 
if  the  custom  bad  been  fully  proved ; aud,  if  so, 
had  the  defendant  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
injury  to  adjoining  houses  ? and  were  the  precau- 
tions such  as  he  should  have  taken  ? Was  the  house 


in  that  state  of  insecurity  as  to  render  effectual 
propping  impracticable  ? After  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  the  jury  agreeing  to  a verdict  had  been 
announced,  one  of  their  number  (Mr.  Alex.  Parker) 
suggested,  that  as  the  case  involved  such  serious 
considerations  to  both  parties,  the  jury  would,  by 
permission  of  the  court,  constitute  themselves  into 
a committee  of  arbitration,  with  a view  of  effecting 
some  amicable  arrangement  and  prevent  further 
litigation;  to  which  his  lordship  readily  assented, 
and  complimented  the  juror  upon  the  good  taste 
and  judgment  displayed  by  his  suggestion.  The 
plamtifl'’s  counsel  also  assented,  but  the  defendant’s 
dissented,  observing  that  he  would  stand  on  his 
right  on  the  law  of  the  case.  Serjeant  O’llagan 
(now  Solicitor  General)  and  Mr.  Armstrong,  Q.C.s, 
with  Dr.  D.  C.  Heron,  were  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiff; aud  Serjeant  Fitzgibbon,  Messrs.  M'Donagh 
and  Brereton,  Q.C.s,  with  Messrs.  Echam  and 
Osborne,  were  counsel  for  defendant. 


FALL  OF  A SCHOOL  BUILDING  IN 
STOCKPORT. 

DtrniNG-  the  prevalence  of  the  high  wind  on 
Tuesday  in  last  week,  a day-school,  in  connection 
with  the  Wesleyans,  81  feet  long  by  30  feet,  was 
destroyed,  killing  one  child  and  wounding  seven 
others : 420  children  were  in  the  school,  and 
miraculously  escaped.  At  the  inquest  which  was 
held,  on  the  1st  inst., — ■ 

Mr.  James  Wilson,  of  Bath,  architect,  gave  evidence, 
to  the  effect  that  he  prepared  the  plans  for  the  schools, 
and  forwarded  them  to  Government.  He  estimated 
the  cost  to  be  about  a.ood/. ; and  for  that  amount, 
the  plans  for  tiiis  building  could  be  well  and  judiciously 
carried  out.  The  contract  for  the  school  alone  was  let  to 
Mr.  Warburton,  of  Manchester,  for  ],919L  l6s.  3d. : that 
for  the  whole. work  was  2,6ouL  Saw  the  liuildlng  occa- 
sionally while  it  was  being  erected last  saw  it  when  it 
was  completed;— before  that  saw  it  when  the  roof  was 
covered  m.  The  committee  appointed  Mr.  Hunt  to  see 
the  building  practically  carried  out,  according  to  the  plan : 
witness  was  only  applied  to  for  his  certificate,  for  money 
to  be  advanced  upon  the  work  as  it  proceeded.  Was  ex- 
pected  to  see  that  the  plans  were  carried  out  in  an  archi- 
tectural  point  of  view.  According  to  the  specification, 
the  walls  were  to  be  18  inciies  thick,  without  ttie  but- 
tresses, Irom  the  plinth  course  to  the  roof.  The  width  of 
the  buttres.'-es,  iiiclodiiig  the  wall,  was  5 feet  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  at  the  top  3 feet  6 inches  thick.  The  walls  were 
to  be  built  of  brick,  faced  with  Yoikshire  stone.  The 
breadth  of  stone  on  the  bed  of  the  boundary  walls  was 
not  stated  in  the  specification.  Would  think  -1  to  6 inches, 
with  binders,;  would  be  a fair  breadth  for  a building  of 
that  description.  The  contract  stated  that  the  walls  were 
to  be  properly  bonded  together,  without  defining  the 
e.xact  walls,  leaving  it  open  to  the  clerk  of  the  works : 
the  reference  is  to  the  inside  walls.  Those  walls,  to  be 
properly  bonded,  were  to  be  so  every  10  feet,  each  course, 
the  wail  length.  The  inner  walls  to  be  of  brick,  filled  up 
with  rubble  stone.  That  was  the  original  specification, 
but  by  agreement  it  was  to  be  backed  up  with  brick. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  contract  to  show  that  the  lining 
should  be  bonded  to  the  outer  wail.  The  wall  was  to  he 
18  inches  wide,  properly  bonded.  Have  examined  the 
building  this  morning.  The  height  of  the  roof,  from  the 
eaves  to  the  ridging,  was  to  be  26  feet,  and  the  width  of 
tlie  span  is  29  feet,  by  30  feet  long.  The  length  84  feet, 
from  gable  to  gable,  by  28  feet.  There  were  eleven  prin- 
cipals and  two  halves.  The  strength  of  the  timber  is 
specified,  The  collar  pieces  were  to  be  g inches  by 
5 inches;  king  post, 9 inches  by3  inches;  pullins,  ^ inches 
by  4 inches ; common  ratters,  4 inches  by  2 inches;  wall 
plates,  9 inches  by  4 inches ; intermediate  principals, 
9 inches  by  3 inches ;— to  be  covered  with  blue  Carnarvon 
slate.  If  the  walls  had  been  properly  bonded  together, 
the  timber  was  sufficiently  slrolig  to  support  a roof 
covered  with  40  tons  of  slate.  Saw  the  roof  after  it 
was  put  on,  and  approved  of  it,  after  a few  suggestions 
to  Warburton,  the  contractor,  had  been  done.  His  clerk, 
came  over  two  or  three  times,  and  measured  the 
work.  Had  not  heard,  until  this  morning,  that  the  roof- 
ing had  been  nearly  blown  away  on  a previous  occasion. 
Made  an  examination  of  the  building  this  morning,  and 
am  enabled  to  say  that  the  fall  of  tlie  chimney,  having 
made  an  opening  in  the  roof,  allowed  the  gale  to  be  intro- 
duced,  and  acted  on  tlic  opposite  or  east  side  of  the  roof 
aud  wall-  Should  tliink  the  upper  part  of  the  easterly  wall 
had  swagged  a little,  causing  the  roof  to  be  dislodged 
from  the  corbels,  and  tlius  let  it  down.  Tlie  walls,  as  far 
as  he  could  say,  judging  from  what  was  remaining,  are 
substantially  built,  hut  not  sufficiently  bonded.  The  out- 
side casing  lias  left  the  inner  wall  entirely.  The  separation 
would  be  caused  by  the  want  of  bonding  or  defective 
mortar,  thongh  the  upper  portion  of  the  back  wall 
appeared  as  if  they  had  been  carried  off  separately.  The 
walls,  as  a matter  of  science,  even  if  they  had  been  pro- 
perly mortared,  or  were  of  strength,  could  not  have  re- 
sisted the  wind  after  it  got  in  : outside,  no  gale  could  have 
touched  it.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  opening  at  the  base 
of  the  chimney,  the  building  would  have  resisted  the 
gale. 

By  the  Coroner:  The  great  benefit  to  the  workmen 
would  be  to  leave  out  the  “ties,”  because  they  could  get 
better  on  with  their  work,  particularly  if  one  part  was 
carried  on  without  the  other.  There  appeared  to  be 
want  of  adhesion  in  the  mortar. 

Mr.  Marshall  said,  Mr.  Hunt  offered  his  services  to 
superintend  : he  attended  at  the  commencement  of  the 
works,  but  latterly  he,  as  one  of  the  trustees,  appoiuted 
Mr.  Beeston  at  il.  per  week  for  his  services,  which  were 
returned  to  Mr.  Hunt.  But  Mr.  Hunt  was  not  officially 
appointed,  nor  was  he  considered  responsible. 

Mr.  John  Whittaker,  builder,  said  he  had  examined  this 
building,  and  found  that  the  walls  had  not  been  sufficiently 
bonded.  This  wall,  as  left  by  the  contractor,  was  not 
sufficient  to  resist  the  fall  of  the  roof,  notwithstanding  the 
fall  of  the  chimney.  The  roof  and  gale  would  havethrown 
a stronger  wall  over.  The  weak  points  in  this  wall  were 
where  the  glazed  bricks  terminated  and  the  others  began; 
which  would  be  from  five  to  si.x  feet  from  the  upper  floor. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


[Mar.  10,  1860. 


The  mortar  has  not  a sufficient  quantity  of  lime  in  it, 
neither  is  the  sand  of  the  specified  quality,  beiiiff  ioamy. 
The  timbers  at  the  foot  of  the  arches  of  the  roof  were  not 
of  suffleien'  strenirth— that  was  its  weak  place. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Cobbett.— Am  a builder,  and  practice 
in  Stockport;  have  done  so  fur  five  and  twenty  years, — 
including:  my  apprenticeship.  Do  imt  believe  with  Mr. 
Wilson,  that  the  wall  would  liave  resisted  the  wind,  if  the 
roof  had  not  pushed  it  down.  The  wall  was  2u  inches 
thick,  and  was  without  binders,  of  any  pood. 

Other  evidence  having  been  heard,  the  jury  retired; 
and,  after  an  absence  of  three- quarters  of  an  hour,  returned 
the  following  verdict Accidental  death.  The  jury 
cannot  separate  without  expressing,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  their  entire  disapprobation  of  tlje  loose  manner  in 
which  the  -spocificafions  had  been  drawn  up,  and  the 
building  details  carried  out  by  the  contractor.” 


WHY  NOT  ENGLISH  ? 

Amongst  the  extraordinary  changes  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  half-century,  it  will  he 
noted  that  education  has  been  advanced  nniongst 
the  masses  more  than  formerly ; and  the  practice 
of  reading  amongst  the  industrious  and  working 
classes  has  increased  greatly.  While  this  improve- 
ment has  been  going  forward,  it  is  observable  that 
amongst  the  same  classes  the  taste  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  dead  languages  is  but  little  encouraged, 
and  thus  many,  who  read  the  newspapers  and  other 
popular  sources  of  information,  where  profes- 
sional Latin  and  other  terms  are  extensively  used, 
are  puzzled. 

For  instance,  the  useful  reports  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health  are  quite  unintelligible  to  thou- 
sands w’ho  understand  diseases  by  their  English 
names,  who  know  what  consumption  is,  but  not 
phthisis.  A surgery  or  apothecary’s  shop  presents 
mysteries  which  not  ten  persous  in  a hundred  can 
fathom.  In  botany,  chemistrj’,  and  some  sciences, 
several  of  those  who  would  study  them  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  their  general  stock  of  irseful 
information,  arc  beset  with  the  learned  terms 
which  might  be  simplified  w'ith  advantage  to  the 
present  generation.  On  the  tombs  even  of  popular 
personages,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  place  Latin 
inseriptions. 

The  use  of  the  English  language  is  spreading  ii 
all  directions:  might  it  not  be  worth  while  to  en 
deavour  to  simplify  and  render  more  suitable  to 
the  living  and  succeeding  generations  the  learned 
terms  of  science  ? Inquieer. 


the  plain  superficies  of  the  numerous  beautiful 
Mediffivul  churches  and  towers  of  Somersetshire 
or  Wiltshire,  and  he  will  find  that  from  three  to 
six  centuries  have  bad  scarcely  any  ])erceptible 
effect  upon  their  surfaces.  I believe  the  mistake 
has  arisen  from  consulting  chemists  and  geologists 
instead  of  experience.  Wo  cannot  remedy  the 
errors  already  committed  ; but  we  shall  do  wisely 
not  to  repeat  them  in  our  future  metropolitan 
buildings  of  any  pretension  to  arcbitecLural 
character,  but  to  employ  those  qualities  of  stone 
only  which  have  stood  the  test  of  ages,  instead  of 
listening  to  the  opinions  of  closet  experimentalists, 
however  scicutifle.  Rttsticus.,  j 


^loolis  §imibi:b. 


Some  Account  of  the  Condition  of  the  Fabric  of 
Llandaff  Cathedral,  chief y from  1575  to  the 
present  time.  By  the  Bishop  of  Llandafp, 
London : lUvingtons.  1860. 

In  this,  which  is  a second  edition  of  an  account  of 
the  cathedral  previously  published,  will  be  found 
twelve  illustrative  plates,  showing  as  well  the 
beauty  of  the  old  parts  as  the  absurdity  of  the 
design  for  restoring  it  in  1736.  In  earlier  volumes 
of  the  Builder,  at  the  time  when  an  architect  was 
connected  with  the  restorations  at  Llandaff,  wliose 
nnuic,  oddly  enough,  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the 
book  before  us,  full  particulars  of  the  history  and 
condition  of  the  fabric  will  be  found,*  so  that  we 


RIFLE  BUTT, 

I BEG  to  send  a suggestion  foi’  what  I consider  ' need  not  now  go  into  it. 
a good,  cheap,  and  lasting  rifle  butt,  easily  made,  [ The  great  object  the  bishop  has  in  view  in  the 
and,  when  dainagcd,  easily  repaired.  ' publication  of  this  book  is  to  invito  the  assist- 

The  framing  is  made  byflxinginto  the  ground  aiice  of  the  friends  of  the  clmrch  in  providing  an 
unpeeled  larch  poles,  30  feet  high  and  5 feet  apart : organ,  which  Llandaff  Cathedral  has  not  had  for 
to  them  fix  ties  and  braces.  The  face  of  the  butt . the  last  170  years,  and  which  the  members  of  the 
is  made  by  driving  stakes,  8 feet  long,  6 inches  chapter,  it  appears,  have  no  means  of  purchasing 
diameter,  into  the  gronnd,  to  form  a base,  facing  for  themselves. 

and  binding  them  well  together  with  hazel  limbs  ; It  is  certainly  a reproach  that  any  cathedral 
(not  loss  than  3 inches  diameter),  similar  to  should  be  in  such  a conditioiij  and,  as  the  bishop 


care  that  the  lower  ends  of  the  second  tier  of 
stakes  are  well  bound  to  the  first  tier. 

In  a country  where  rough  timber  is  cheap,  the 
cost  of  this  butt,  50  feet  long,  30  feet  high,  would 
be  160/. ; but,  if  the  volunteers  themselves  formed 
working  parties  some  few  evenings  during  the 
summer,  and  worked  at  the  punning  and  filling, 
ite.,  only  employing  a yood  hedge  carpenter  to  fix 
the  frame  and  wattling,  the  cost  would  be  but 
trifling.  Ritleman. 


BUILDING  STONE. 

Sir, — Tlic  paper  of  Mr.  Burnell,  in  your  last 
number,  on  the  varieties  of  stone  used  in  architec- 
ture, especially  in  this  metropolis,  treats  of  a 
matter  the  importance  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated,  but  which  requn-es  to  ho  elucidated  in 
a still  more  searching  manner  than  it  would  seem, 
from  the  portion  of  Mr.  Burnell’s  paper  already 
printed  by  yon,  that  gentleman  is  inclined  to 
employ.  The  fact  of  course  is,  that  ornamental 
architecture  is  utterly  thrown  away,  with  all  Its 
cost,  when  employed  upon  a material  which 
crumbles  away,  or  peels  off,  after  a few  years’  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere.  The  superficial  dura- 
bility of  the  stone  employed  in  any  buildinc^,  but, 
above  all,  in  one  which  is  designed  to  be  admired, 
IS,  or  ought  to  he,  the  very  first  consideration  with 
all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  erection  of  a stone 
buildmg,  whether  those  who  pay  or  those  who  are 
paid  for  the  work.  Far  better  were  it  to  condemn 
the  use  of  stone  altogether,  and  employ  brick 
coated  with  plaster  or  cement,  to  receive  a coat  of 
paint  every  five  or  six  years,  than  (as  happened 
to  Buckingbam  Palace,  for  example)  employ 
stone  of  so  untrustworthy  a character  as  to 
make  it  necessary  within  a few  years  to  resort  to 
plaster  and  paint  to  Leal  its  sores  and  hide  its 
superficial  decay. 

Should  you,  as  you  propose,  introduce  some 
comments  upon  Mr.  Burnell’s  lecture,  after  com- 
pletely  putting  it  before  your  readers,  they  would, 
I feel  sure,  be  obliged  by  your  affording  some  in- 
lormation  as  to  who  is  responsible  for  the  selec- 
lon  of  the  stone  that  has  so  cgregiously  failed  in 
new  front  of  Bnckhiglmm  Palace  and  the 
Houses  of  Purliaincnt.  Why  was  it  supposed 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  experimental  use,  iu 
these  importaut  and  costly  buildings,  of  a kind  of 
stone  which  had  never  been  tried  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  London  before?  and  that  when  so 
many  examples  arc  to  be  met  with  of  the  almost 
perfect  resistance  to  the  influence  of  that  atmo- 
yhere  of  the  varieties  of  stone  which  our  fore- 
lathers  successfully  (and  as  the  event  has  shown) 
wisely  enijfloycd;  \ mean  the  Portland  and  Bath 
is  the  Portland 

stone  of  St  Paul’s  and  of  Greenwich  Hospital! 
We  have  indeed  ''gone  farther  to  fare  worse,”  in 
m <<»■  n novelty  in  London  build- 

mg materials.  As  for  the  Bath  oolite,  let  any  one 
examine  either  the  highly-chiselled  decorntioL,  or 


THE  “BUILDER'S"  LAW  NOTES. 

Statute  of  Limitations. — Two  persons,  partners, 
became  jointly  indebted,  in  1850,  to  a third  person. 
The  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1853.  An  action 
was  brought  in  1859  for  the  debt,  and  it  was 
proved  that  an  acknowledgment  in  writing  took 
place  in  1856,  before  the  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions operated.  It  was  held,  however,  that,  as 
this  acknowledgment  was  only  made  by  one  of 
the  two  debtors  whose  partnership  bad  ceased,  it 
was  not  such  an  acknowledgment  as  kept  the 
debt  alive,  which  was  accordingly  declared,  by  Vice- 
Chancellor  Kindersley,  to  be  barred  by  the  Statute 
of  Limitations. — Be  Rindmarsk. 

Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act. — Certain 


an  organ  of  proper  character  will  be  provided. 

One  thonsiind  pounds  would  do  wLat  is  requi- 
site, and  this  might  easily  he  raised  if  a few 
friends  would  take  the  matter  up. 


®:isteUaiwa:, 

English  Engineers  at  Const-Antinople. — 
A general  strike  has  taken  place  amongst  the 
English  engineers  employed  at  the  Arsenal,  and 
those  recently  arrived  for  the  service  of  the  new- 
steam  corvettes  and  gunboats.  The  former,  it  is 
said,  have  consented  temporarily  to  resume  work, 
on  the  understanding  that  the  grievances  they 
complain  of — irregularity  and  delay  in  payment 
of  their  wages — shall  receive  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  authorities. 

Baths  and  LArNDRiis  in  Manchester  and 
Salford. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Baths  and  Laundries  Company  was 
held  at  the  Town-hall,  on  Wednesday  morning. 
Alderman  Neild  presided.  There  are  two  esta- 
blishments in  conueetion  with  the  company,  one 
at  Greengate  and  oncat  Mayfield.  On  comparison 
■vitli  1858,  the  past  year  showed  an  increase  of 


lands  iu  Berkshire  were  purchased  by  the  Great ' ^ an 

“u‘!pfl”nf  (■(!.  Ipvvl  vlph..  ppp.p  . 1 -.1  \ on-iiig  to  the  repairs  necessary  in  the  swimmmg- 
^ uses  of  (or  li;gal  rights  eoniieeted  with)  the  hath,  and  partly  to  the  increase  of  business.  The 


land  were  not  the  same  as  the;  enbseqiiintly  i „ ‘J  ' ' „ , , , , „ 

mo'nT/in  c^ott  Trirbe'IvSetr;'  thfcom!  ' S,t;nfa  toM  of  666?  "'’C’  h'^' 
vestmpTif  Vino  ritaVirUii,,-  v i i j added  a small  amount  earned  over  from 

orr  Zt  tirmSey  Sh^d ^ ‘’f 

the  expenses  of  investment.-Se  iJe  BlaTiSV  OF  old  Irish  MoNDMENTS.-At 

Trusts.  JJeauiotr  s ^ a recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the 

ThelVi«ding-up  Arfs.— A person  held  a dchen- ' of'  kg'™.  “ statement 

t, ire-note  of  the  Kojal  Bank  of  Australia  n ivSe  ' 1'"  “ “'‘Snt  Insh 

in  Febrnary,  1850.  A winding-, ip  order  Lain  t ' >>“?  ^rst  attracted 

that  bank  was  made  in  the  Lly  of  tl,at“vear  , ™ “ ‘our  m Kerry,  cxammmg 
The  debts  were  all  naifl  Bpfnr*.  i«=.7  a a The  first  he  saw  consisted  of  a portion 

deed  waZal  aln"S  thfcontrZiorls  tL  : 

present  claimant  only  came  forward  with  j j I He  afterwards  saw 
claim  ill  1859.  It  wois  held  by  Vice-Chancellor  ! f Peaces.  Describing  them  gene- 
Stuart  that  be  was  barred  by  the  Statute  of  1“^  says,—  I thought  that  possibly  they 

Limitations,  as  well  as  by  other  causes  The  ' c 

Winding-up  Acts  do  not  consider  the  ' offieiaU  w ® 

manager  to  he  precisely  in  the  same  position  as  an  I Tb  1 f 

ofticial  assignee  in  bankruptcy.  The  latter  is  a I fpeaking  of  were  _ai-ranged 

trustee  in  the  complete  sense  of  the  word;  and, 


notwithstanding  lapse  of  time,  he  must  pay 
long  as  there  are  assets.— .ffe  Forrest. 

l artnership^Leht.  — Tw’o  persous  carried  on 
business  in  partnership.  One  drew  out  of  the 
partnership  cash  2,000/.  more  than  the  other 
partner.  It  was  held  by  Vice-Chancellor  Wood 
tliat,  though  this  became  a debt,  yet  in  the 
absence  of  any  agreement,  it  did  not  beat  'interest. 
— lihodes  V.  Bhodes. 

Seizure  of  Goods.— It  has  been  held  by  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  that  the  County  Court  Act 
does  uot  authorize  a bailiff  under  a County  Court 
warrant  to  distrain  and  sell  the  goods  of  a stranger 
Whmh  are  on  the  premises  of  defendant.— i^bw/oe/ 
V.  Taylor.  ■' 


nient.  I at  last  saw  the  figures  had  certain  geo- 
metrical relations;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  circles 
or  dots  upon  them  tended  to  arrange  themselves 
into  groups  of  three  in  a straight  line.  At  once 
the  perception  of  this  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  figures  must  represent  some  circular 
objects  geometrically  related  to  one  another  in 
their  positions;  and  I could  not  forget  that  in 
Pettie’s  Essay  on  Tara,  there  is  a map  of  the 
monuments  at  Tara,  similar  to  these  figures.  Thus 
1 came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  inscriptions 
must  have  been  intended  to  represent  groups  of 
what  we  call  forts ; that  is,  the  circular  earthen 
structures  of  our  ancestors  in  this  country.” 


' See  vol.  vi.  pp,  182  and  211,  and  afterwards. 
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Feee  Libraet  at  Baimoeal. — A library  of  400 
volumes,  the  gift  of  her  Majesty  and  the  Prince 
Consort,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants  on  the 
estates  of  Balmoral,  Abergeldie,  and  Birkhall,  has 
just  been  opened. 

Cambeidse  Aechitecttteal  Societt. — The 
second  meeting  in  the  Lent  term  of  this  society, 
was  held  in  the  Philosophical  Society’s  Rooms,  on 
the  23rd  ult.,  tho  Rev.  II.  R.  Luard,  in  the  chair, 
when  the  Rev.  G.  Williams,  of  King’s  College, 
read  a paper  on  “Roman  Basilicas.”  Mr.  Wil- 
liams traced  back  the  history  of  the  Basilica  to 
the  original  Stoa  Basileios  at  Athens,  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  Archon  Basileius,  as  being 
the  court  where  he  administered  justice.  The 
first  he  remarked  was  introduced  to  Rome  by  the 
celebrated  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  (B.C.  210),  from 
whom  the  Basilica  then  erected  was  named 
Porcia. 

Beat’s  Traction  Engine. — The  company  who 
purchased  Mr.  Bray’s  invention,  have  forwarded  to 
us  a printed  report  of  their  first  general  meeting, 
with  a request  that  we  will  aid  in  correcting  an 
€X  parte  law  statement  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
engine,  which  has  been  largely  quoted  by  our  con- 
temporaries. As  we  refrained  from  even  alluding 
to  the  obviously  fancy  sketch  of  the  special  pleader 
referred  to,  we  have  the  less  oceasion  to  enlarge 
on  this  subject;  but  we  may  state  that  the  chair- 
man explained  at  the  meeting  that  “three  hun- 
dred gallons  of  water  were  requisite  to  work  the 
engine  and  tender;  but  Mr.  Myers  made  no  pro- 
vision for  keeping  up  tho  supply,  depending 
maiuly  upon  the  water  he  found  in  the  ditches 
and  ponds  on  the  road-side.  That  source,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  failed,  the  summer  being  un- 
usually dry,  and  the  w'ater,  when  obtained,  w'as 
frequently  dirty  and  unfit  for  use,  so  that  both 
boiler  and  cylinders  were  much  damaged,  the 
tubes  burnt,  and  the  safety -plug,  which  was  filled 
in  with  lead  to  prevent  explosion,  was  burnt  away 
no  less  than  five  times  during  the  journey.  But 
the  object  of  the  plaintiff  was  to  evade  the  claim 
of  the  company  against  him  for  thus  damaging 
the  ^engine,  by  setting  up  a counter  claim,  as  was 
obvious  from  a letter  on  the  subject,  in  which  he 
said  he  was  afraid  he  should  have  to  ‘advertise’ 
the  engine  as  a perfect  failure.”  The  principle 
of  the  wheel  of  Bray’s  engine,  we  may  here  note, 
is  to  put  forth  the  claw,  to  gain  the  traction  j and 
that  being  done,  the  claw  is  withdrawn  by  the 
eccentric,  and  a flat  surface  presented,  which  acts 
upou  the  road  like  a heavy  roller.  The  printed 
report  contains  documents,  from  which  it  appears 
that  Bray’s  engine  has  given  satisfaction  to  the 
'\V’'oolwich  dockyard  authorities,  and  to  Messrs. 
Maudslay,  Peiiu,  and  others. 

Tue  Newspaper  Stamp.— Mr.  John  Gray,  a 
proprietor  of  the  North  British  Advertiser,  makes 
the  following  practical  and  excellent  suggestions. 
“Firstly,  to  accept  the  Chaiicollor’s  proposal,  that 
all  newspapers  not  exceeding  four  ounces  in  weight 
go  by  post  if  hearing  the  common  penny  stamp ; 
and  that  all  newspapers  above  four  and  not 
exceeding  six  ounces  in  weight  may  be  convoyed 
by  post  if  bearing  a three-halfpenny  stamp.  But, 
secondly,  that  it  shall  be  optional  for  every  news- 
paper proprietor  to  be  furnished  with  either  or 
both  jjenny  and  three-halfpenny  adhesive  stamps, 
bearing  the  name  of  his  own  paper,  and  to  be  sold 
to  him  only;  said  stamps  to  convey  the  paper 
only,  the  name  of  which  it  hears;  it  'being  at  the 
same  time  rendered  illegal,  and  punishable  with 
fine  or  imprisonment,  for  any  person  whatsoever, 
except  himself  and  his  own  servants,  to  use,  or  to 
be  found  in  possession  of,  one  or  more  of  these 
distinctive  stamps  in  an  unohliterated  state.  The 
general  use  of  these  stamps  by  any  newspaper 
proprietor  should  not,  how’ever,  preclude  him  from 
using  the  common  penny  and  three-halfpenny 
stamp  whenever  chance  or  convenience  might 
require  him  to  do  so.  Under  this  law  every 
newspaper  proprietor  would  be  enabled  to  protect 
himsedt  against  any  loss  of  stamps  by  peculation. 
His  stamps  would  be  of  value  to  himself  only, 
precisely  as  is  the  distinctive  stamp  impressed 
upon  his  paper  now.  Temptation  would  not  be 
presented  to  office  boys  or  others  to  steal  these 
stamps;  and  as  they  would  be  required  in  very 
large  numbers  at  a time,  the  printing  thereof 
would  create  no  extra  trouble  or  expense  what- 
ever, original  type  or  engraving  only  excepted.” 

A correspondent  of  Mr.  Gray’s  paper  also  suggests 
what  Mr.  Gray  regards  as  a good  idea,  in  addition 
to  his  own,  namely,  that  “should  Government  be 
unwilling  to  print  the  name  of  each  newspaper  on 
the  stamps,  a special  newspaper  stamp  miglit  be 
issued  with  a blank  in  the  design,  and  this  could 
be  filled  up  by  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  printing 
its  title  at  his  own  expense;”  and  that  the  same 
stamps  might  be  sold  conditionally  to  the  public. 


Our  Fortifications.— The  Fortification  Com- 
mission have  finished  their  labours,  and  sent  in 
their  report.  The  minister  is  sitting  upon  it,  and 
what  he  will  hatch  we  do  not  know. 

Wanted,  an  Assistant! — With  reference  to 
the  notice  in  our  last,  of  the  experience  of  an 
assistant  under  the  above  heading,  we  have  re- 
ceived several  letters  complaining  of  ill  treatment 
under  similar  circumstances. 

New  Westminstee  Bridge  Opened. — On 
Thursday,  the  1st,  the  completed  half  of  the  pro- 
posed new  bridge,  already  fully  described  in  these 
pages,  was  quietly  opened  to  the  public  by  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty’s  Works,  Mr. 
Cowper,  and  the  engineer  walking  over  it,  and 
then  admitting  the  crowd  who  Lad  gathered  to 
look  at  them. 

Saxe  or  the  Milton  Club  House. — Messrs. 
Norton,  Hoggart,  & Trist,  have  sold  by  public 
auction,  at  the  Mart,  the  freehold  property  known 
as  the  Milton  Club-house,  No.  14,  Ludgate-hill, 
with  a public-house  and  two  dwelling-houses  and 
shops,  in  St.  Martiu’s-court,  having  a frontage  of 
30  feet  to  Ludgate-hill,  a depth  of  108  feet  to 
Little  Bridge-street,  and  occupying  an  area  of 
about  7,500  square  yards.  The  houses  in  the  rear 
let  at  rents  amounting  to  175Z.  per  annum.  The 
property  sold,  subject  to  yearly  rent  charges 
amounting  to  700?.,  for  8,900?. 

Berkeley  House  foe  the  Boaed  of  Works. 
— In  reply  to  Mr.  E.  James,  in  the  House  ofCom- 
mons,  as  to  the  sum  paid  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  for  the  site  of  Berkeley  House, 
upon  which  the  board  is  erecting  a building  for 
their  own  use,  and  what  sum  was  to  be  expended 
by  the  said  board  in  the  construction  of  such  build- 
ing, Mr.  Cowper  said  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  had  given  600?.  for  tlie  site,  and  799?. 
for  the  old  materials.  They  had  a lease  of  the 
ground  for  ninety-nine  years,  at  5,000?.  a-year  for 
the  first  ten  years,  and  350?.  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  ; and  the  amount  to  be  spent  in  the  whole 
on  the  construction  of  the  building,  including  all 
extras,  would  be  16,000?. 

Strike  amongst  the  Masons  foe  Nine 
Hours. — Just  when  the  neighbourhood  of  Hud- 
dersfield promises  most  work  a difficulty  baa 
arisen  between  tho  masters  and  men.  The  ope- 
ratives gave  notice  six  months  ago.  The  notice 
expired  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  they,  sending  a 
second  notice  to  their  employers  to  say  they 
adhered  to  their  purpose,  all  struck  work  on  that 
day.  The  masters  met  the  men  by  declaring  their 
determination  to  resist  the  movement.  Yesterday, 
however,  the  masters  (eighteen  iu  number)  issued 
an  announcement  that  they  would  give  4s.  6d.  a 
day  instead  of  4s.  The  men  have  not,  however,  as 
yet  accepted  the  oiler,  and  thus  we  are  threatened 
iu  Huddersfield  with  a repetition  of  the  disaster 
which  has  so  injured  the  metropolis,  harming  all 
concerned,  paralysing  labour,  and  crippling  capi- 
tal.— Leeds  Mercury. 

The  Prince  Consort  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
change.— On  January  the  3rd,  the  Prince  Con- 
sort inspected  the  fresco  decorations  in  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  was  met  at  the  entrance  to  the 
building  by  tbe  Lord  Mayor  and  others,  members 
of  the  committee.  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  the  architect 
of  the  building,  aud  Mr.  Sang,  who  has  executed 
the  late  decorations,  were  also  iu  attendance.  His 
Royal  Highness  spent  about  half  an  hour  in 
examining  the  various  designs.  While  his  Royal 
Highness  and  suite  w’ere  in  the  quadrangle  of  the 
Exchange,  Mr.  W.G. Rogers,  the  carver,  iuvited  the 
Prince,  iu  the  name  of  the  churchwardens,  to  in- 
spect the  redecorations  of  St.  Michael’s  Church, 
Coruhill,  which  have  been  lately  carried  on  by 
Messrs.  G.  G.  Scott  and  H.  Williams.  The  invita- 
tion was  accepted,  and  the  Prince  went  over  St. 
Michael’s,  and  duly  examined  the  carvings  there, 
of  which  we  have  already  given  a description. 

The  London  Disteict  Telegraph. — The  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  the  London  District  Telegraph 
Company  has  just  been  held.  The  report  stated 
that  of  the  first  call  of  1?.  per  share,  10,740?.  had 
been  paid,  leaving  only  160?.  unpaid.  The  capital 
paid  up  amounted  to  21,320?.  The  new  lines  com- 
pleted during  the  past  half-year  comprise  exten- 
sions to  Kingslaud,  Mile-end,  London  Docks, 
Greenwich,  Clapham,  Camden  Town,  and  High- 
bury. The  length  of  the  line  completed  consists 
of  two  miles  under  ground,  and  10|  miles  over 
house ; lines  contracted  for  in  progress,  but  not 
completed,  under  ground,  ^ mile;  over  house, 

20  miles.  In  progress  by  the  engineer,  11^  miles 
over  house,  making,  with  22^  miles  previously 
completed,  675  miles.  The  report  was  adopted, 
and  the  directors  were  authorized  to  extend  the 
wires  of  the  company  beyond  the  radius  of  four 
miles  from  Charing  Cross,  and  within  a radius  of 
12  miles,  for  fire  and  police  purposes  only. 


English  Papee-hangings. — A deputation  of 
paper-hanging  manufacturers,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Heywood,  Thos.  Cooper,  H.  G.  Ashton,  R.  Water- 
son,  Ridley,  Whitley,  D.  Graham,  W.  Haselden, 
W.  Woollams,  W.  Cooper,  Joseph  Albright,  Wm. 
Snape,  James  Solomans,  Henry  Lighbourn,  John. 
Lindsay,  and  S.  M.  Hubert,  accompanied  by  Sir 
J.  Duke,  had  an  interview  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  last  week. 

The  British  Museum. — In  reply  to  a question 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Locke,  iu  tho  Commons,  as  to 
whether  the  Natural  History  Collection  is  to  ba 
removed  from  tbe  British  Museum,  and  if  so  to 
what  place.  Lord  Palmerston  replied  that  although 
the  trustees  had  decided  to  remove  the  Natural 
History  Collection,  and  retain  the  library  and 
other  departments,  no  decision  had  been  come  to 
as  to  the  particular  place  to  which  the  removal 
should  be  made;  but  that  Government  would 
consider  the  matter  a little  further  before  any- 
thing was  done. 

Cleansing  the  Serpentine.  — The  contract 
for  engine-house  and  other  buildings,  groundwork, 
and  sculpture,  required  to  carry  out  Mr.  Hawkes- 
ley’s  plan  for  cleansing  the  Serpentine,  has  been 
entrusted,  according  to  a return  just  published,  to 
Messrs.  J.  & E.  Bird,  of  Hammersmith.  The 
tenders  were  called  for  on  9th  November,  and  five 
were  sent  in.  Messrs.  Bird’s  was  the  lowest,  the 
amount  being  13,023?.  The  works  were  com- 
menced on  the  28th  December  last,  and  are  to  be 
completed  on  Ist  May,  1860.  Messrs.  James 
Watt  & Co.  have  the  contract  for  tho  engine  aud 
machinery.  Meantime,  Mr.  Cowper,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works,  has  procured,  in  the 
Commons,  the  nomination  of  the  following  select 
committee  on  the  Serpentine ; — Mr.  Cowper,  Lord 
J.  Manners,  Sir  J.  Shelley,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Sir  M. 
Peto,  Mr.  Joseph  Locke,  Mr.  Walter,  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
Lord  Fermoy,  Mr.  Byug,  Mr.  A.  Egerton,  Capt. 
Archdall,  Sir  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Beach,  and  SirM,  W. 
Ridley.  Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  aud 
records ; five  to  be  the  quorum.  The  decision 
will,  we  hope,  be  revoked. 

A Street  Grievance  : Donkey  Traps  ! — 
venture  to  ask  the  lufluence  of  your  journal  in 
behalf  of  tho  poor  hardworked  costermongers* 
donkeys,  whose  feet  so  frequently  get  caught  in 
the  iron  traps  of  the  water-mains.  Why  should 
the  water  companies  have  iron-framed  holes  in 
the  pavement  of  the  streets,  dangerously  placed 
at  almost  every  corner  of  the  chief  thoroughfares, 
whereby  the  most  excruciating  suffering  is  in- 
flicted on  poor  animals  whose  burthen  needs  no 
addition  ? The  boles,  too,  seem  made  expressly  to 
catch  a donkey’s  hoof  without  admitting  its  with- 
drawal, aud  the  check  thus  given  to  the  progress 
of  tbe  poor  victim  is  sufficient  to  cause,  if  not  a 
broken  leg,  a sprain  that  will  take  some  time  to 
cure.  There  are  covers  for  collars,  and  for  every 
other  thing  which  interferes  with  the  traffic : 
why  not,  then,  covers  for  tbe  street  water-cocks  ? 
The  expense,  surely,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  I saw  a case  to-day,  where,  iu  addition  to  the 
strain  sdready  endured,  the  farrier  was  wrenching 
off'  the  shoe  from  a poor  donkey  whose  struggles 
were  most  piteous.  1 trust  such  cruelty  will  no 
longer  be  permitted,  aud  that  the  Builder  will  urge 
the  necessity  of  an  immediate  remedy.  It  is  time 
a little  science,  or  common  sense,  was  brought  to 
hear  on  the  ironwork  of  our  street  water-cocks,  if 
only  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty. — J.  B. 

Compensation  in  Paris.  ■ — Juries  are  con- 
stantly engaged  just  now  iu  settling  the  amount 
of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  owners  and  tenants 
of  houses  required  for  the  improvement  of  the 
streets  of  Paris.  The  late  proprietor  of  the  Cafe 
de  Foy,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  when  driven  thence, 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  Rue  Batto.  According 
to  the  Morning  Utar,  M.  Foy  (ns  he  is  called)  had 
amongst  his  customers  many  of  the  leading  artists 
of  the  day,  to  whom  he  had  been  useful,  and  they 
set  about  rendering  his  new  abode  attractive,  and 
installed  him  in  a magnificent  Louis  Quinze  salon 
— a Swiss  chalet  smoking-room,  and  a Chinese 
summer-house,  all  beautifully  executed  by  Horace 
Vernet,  Paul  Delaroche,  aud  others.  When  the 
city  of  Paris,  therefore,  came  to  bid  M.  Foy  and 
his  attractive  museum  adieu, — a sort  of  rival  Lux- 
embourg, in  which  he  had  been  distributing  his 
coftee  and  gloria, — M.  Foy  refused,  naturally,  to  do 
so,  without  a most  powerful  consideration.  The 
case  was  referred  to  the  tribunals.  The  city  of 
Paris  offered  M,  Foy  an  indemnity  of  300,000f. 
Maitre  Freslon,  the  advocate  employed  by  M, 
Foy,  insisted  upon  no  less  than  700,000f.,  not, 
as  he  observed,  for  the  physical  importance  of 
the  place,  but  for  tbe  moral  and  intellectual 
value  of  the  thing.  With  such  an  argument  as 
this  what  course  could  possibly  be  pursued  ? Tho 
700,000f.  were  accorded. 
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Artistic  Copteioiit.  — The  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  propose  to  bring  the  Amendment 
of  the  Law  of  Artistic  Copyright  before  the  Legis- 
lature, at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The 
original  committee  has  been  revived,  and  has  held 
a meeting  to  re-affirm  the  principles  on  which  they 
desire  the  amendment  to  proceed. 

A Union  tor  Pokchase  or  Books. — A corre- 
spondent, “C.  E.”  referring  to  the  fact,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  cost  of  architectural  and  engi- 
neering works,  many  of  the  junior  members  of  the 
profession  are  debarred  from  obtaining  a suitable 
library,  suggests  that  an  association  be  formed  on 
the  pnncipal  of  “ Art  Unions,”  for  the  purchase  of 
architectural  and  engineering  publications,  each 
subscriber  of  10s.  to  have  one  chance  of  a prize. 
The  holders  of  prize  tickets  to  select  the  works, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  committee. 

Sand  in  Liett  or  Straw  for  Horses’  Beds. — 
Mr.  Small,  a veterinary  surgeon  of  considerable 
experience  and  successful  practice  in  Ulster,  states 
that  in  the  present  scarcity  of  straw  he  uses  sand 
for  horses’  beds  in  his  repository,  and  further 
observes  that  sand  is  superior  to  straw,  inasmuch 
as  the  former  article  does  not  retain  heat,  and 
also  serves  horses’  hoofs.  Mr.  Small’s  alleged  suc- 
cessful experiment  deserves  extended  circulation, 
now  that  the  market  price  of  straw  is  so  high. 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  the  opinion  of  our 
local  veterinary  surgeons  on  this  discovery. — 
Kilken7i^  Moderator. 

Me.morial  of  Mrs.  IIemans.— It  is  proposed 
to  erect  a stained-glass  window  in  the  chancel  of 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Anne,  Dublin,  to  the 
memory  of  the  celebrated  poetess,  Felicia  Hemans, 
whose  remains  were  there  buried.  The  window 
will  represent  the  leading  female  characters  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  History,  selected  with 
regard  to  Mrs.  Hemans’s  series  of  admirable 
sonnets  on  that  subject,  and  with  the  view  of 
illustrating  her  own  writings  and  character.  The 
execution  of  the  window  will  be  intrusted  to  first- 
rate  artists.  The  probable  cost  will  he  2502. ; and 
of  this  sum  d02.  have  been  already  promised  by  a 
few  friends.  Subscriptions  will  be  received 
(among  others)  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  27,  Ashley- 
place,  Victoria-street,  Belgravia.  There  is  also  a 
Dublin  committee  j and  at  Edinburgh  Messrs. 
Blackwood  & Son,  the  publishers,  will  receive 
subscriptions. 

The  Royal  Society.— The  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  gave  his  first  soiree  for  the  season 
on  Saturday  last,  at  Burlington  House.  All  the 
rooms  were  thrown  open,  and  an  unusually  large 
collection  of  interesting  objects  in  science  and  art 
was  exhibited.  Among  thcfe  were  the  extremely 
beautiful  machine  for  weaving  by  electricity,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Bonellij  Mr.  H.  Bradbury’s 
engraving  machines,  which  were  exhibited  in 
action  j specimens  of  the  newly-invented  process 
of  photo-zincography,  by  Colonel  James,  director 
of  the  Ordnance  survey ; models  of  Mr.  Whit- 
worth’s guns,  and  specimens  of  the  actual  shot 
used,  explained  by  Mr,  Whitworth;  a very  Inter- 
esting scries  of  portraits  and  relics  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  including  two  of  bis  electrical  machines  j 
Trevithick’s  original  locomotive  engine,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Woodcroft ; curiosities  from  Japan,  exhi- 
bited by  Captain  Osborn  and  Dr.  M’Gowan  ; model 
of  an  iron  fortress,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hall;  and  a 
scries  of  experiments,  showing  electric  discharo-es 
hi  vacuo  by  the  voltaic  battery,  by  Mr.  Gassfot. 
The  Prince  Consort  was  present. 

Accidents.— A scaffohling  has  fallen  at  Oxford- 
street,  Eccleshall-rnnd,  Sheffield,  at  some  houses 
which  are  being  built  by  Mr.  George  Seville.  The 
walls  were  raised  to  the  heiglit  of  about  2-1  feet, 
and  the  men  were  going  on  with  their  work  as 
usual,  when  the  fastening,  connecting  two  lengths 
of  planks  to  one  of  the  poles,  gave  way,  precipi- 
tating five  men,  who  were  standing  on  them,  to 
the  ground.  Two  of  the  men,  Mr.  Seville  and  a 
labourer,  received  no  injury  beyond  a mere  shaking. 

During  the  late  tremendous  storm  of  wiud 

much  damage  has  been  done  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis.  At 
Derby,  when  the  storm  seemed  at  its  height,  the 
spire  of  6t.  Alkmund’s  church,  including  the  vane 
and  many  feet  of  solid  masonry,  was  blown  down 
and,  crashing  through  the  church  below,  caused 
great  injury,  which  will  take  a considerable  sum  of 
money  to  repair.  One  of  the  pinnacles  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  tow’er  was  also  injured  in  a 

similar  manner. At  Nottingham  considerable 

damage  was  done  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity, portions  of  which  were  torn  away,  and  for 
some  time  fears  were  entertained  that  the  spire 
wonld  be  blown  down.  A pinnacle  of  St.  Stephen’s 
church,  Sneiton,  near  Nottingham,  was  blown  on 
to  the  roof  damaging  the  latter.  The  roof  was 
tom^trom  bt.  Anne’s  chapel-of-ease,  Nottingham. 


Discoveries  in  Egypt. — Lord  Dufferin  has 
been  excavating  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  we 
understand  that  a small  temple,  with  the  columns 
ia  situ,  and  a considerable  number  of  inscriptions, 
have  rewarded  the  search. 

A Museum  for  East  London. — A deputation 
attended  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  her  Majesty’s 
Works,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  last  week,  to 
present  a memorial,  setting  forth  tlie  necessity  for 
a public  museum  and  library  which  should  be 
accessible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  and 
south-eastern  districts  of  tlie  metropolis,  and 
soliciting  the  aid  of  Government  to  facilitate  the 
attainment  of  the  objects  desired. 

Foundations  of  Buildings  on  Fire. — For 
several  days  the  singular  circumstance  was  pre- 
sented of  the  foundations  of  a packing-house,  «S:c., 
at  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Boote,  in  Waterloo- 
road,  Burslem,  being  on  fire.  It  seems,  says  the 
Staffordshire  Advertiser,  that  the  building  rests 
on  a foundation  of  rubbish,  in  which  there  is  an 
admixture  of  a kind  of  cannel  coal,  and  this,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  had  taken  fire  from  a flue 
in  the  saggar  bouse,  w'hich  is  on  a very  low  level. 
By  means  of  the  fire-plug  hose  a large  quantity  of 
water  w.as  turned  into  the  foundations,  and  the 
fire  appears  to  be  now  subdued;  but  it  seems  to 
have  extended  to  the  foundations  of  the  adjoining 
residence,  and  so  injured  a pile  of  building  nt  the 
rear  that  it  lias  been  deemed  requisite  to  support 
it  with  planks.  The  walls  of  the  packing-house, 
Ac.,  are  also  cracked. 


TENDERS 

For  tlie  erection  and  completion  of  three  mortuary 
chapels,  two  lodfres,  entrance  gates,  iron  railing,  boundary 
fences,  &c.,  at  Over  Darwen,  near  Blackburn.  Mr.  J. 
Stevens,  architect,  Manchester.  Quantities  supplied  by 
the  architect:— 


Kay.  Darwen j^’3,310  0 0 

Brown,  Stockport  3,300  0 0 

Howarth  iVSon,  Blackburn. . ..  3,270  0 0 
Knowles,  Darwen  (accepted)  . . 3,220  0 0 


For  building  ten  houses,  for  the  London  and  Suburban 
Mutual  Benefit  Building  Society.  Messrs.  Hammack  & 
Lambert,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 


Jones  

Funiival. . . 

Heath 

Perry 

Eniior 

Hedges  . . . 

Tolley 

Derby 

Scott,  Bow 


14 

. 3^200  0 

2,925  0 
2,8/0  0 
2,867  0 
2,865  0 
. 2,357  0 

2,179  0 
■ 2,170  0 


2 ! 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 ! 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Manor-house 
Caterliani,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  Parbury.  Mr.  Matin,  architect! 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  Roberts 

Browne  & Robinson  247  0 0 

Piper  & Sons 3,190  0 0 

King  & Burton 3155  0 0 

2, ’746  0 0 

2,330  0 0 

For  Stables, 

839  0 0 

Piper  & Sons -go  j,  q 

Browne  & Robinson 757  n n 

King  & Burton gstf  0 0 

Perry  ^ 

For  new  Catholic  church,  Brentwood,  Essex.  Mr  G R 
Blount,  architect.  Quantities  supplied ‘ ' 

White,  Romford  j6'2g4i  7 o 

Roper,  Chelmsford ‘>’7.^911  4 

Wood,  London 2;745  0 0 

Bird,  London  2,694  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham 2,s69  0 0 

Fornew  chapel  and  vestrie.s.  Lcdbnrongh  road.  Brixton. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Habershon, 

aichitect.  Quantities  supplied: 

0 0 

bonder  2,399  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham 2 395  0 0 

2,335  0 0 

S^impson 2,265  0 0 

2,250  0 0 

Tarrant  g.ioo  0 0 

Seagrave  & Blomfield  vggo  q ^ 


For  new  pnntiiig-ofllces,  Foiintain-court,  Shoe-lane 
for  Mr.  Thomas  Hamid.  Messrs.  Arding  and  Bond 
architects.  Quantities  supplied; — ’ 

Patman  & Fotheringham a?*’ ■'40  0 0 

Brown  & Robinson 2,419  0 0 

2!2ai  0 0 

Axford  & Co 2,223  0 0 

For  house  at  Windsor,  for  Rev.  Mr.  Hawtrev.  Mr 
Street,  architect : — ■' 

Lawrence ,,£.2,641  10  0 

2,384  0 0 

Hardy  Sou  2,360  0 0 

O 2,300  0 0 

Snowball  2,200  0 0 

2,l60  0 0 

rebuilding  No.  u,  Minories.  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Williams,  architects  : — 

Patman  & Fotheringham .^1,570  0 0 

1,.514  0 0 

"Jllson  1,434  0 0 


For  new  rectory-house  and  offices,  North  Scarle,  Notts . 
Mr.  Goddard,  architect: — 


Semper,  Scarle 1,010  0 0 

W’allis  & Son,  Rasea 1,007  0 0 

Crosby,  Coleby 960  0 0 

Reeve,  Lincoln 928  0 0 

Clipsham,  Norwell 848  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  house.  No.  27,  Aldgate,  for  Mr. 
James  Brown ; — 

Ashby  & Horner £1,238  0 0 

A.shby  & Sons 1,1  SO  0 0 

King  3,138  0 0 

Thompson 1,135  0 0 


For  parsonage-house,  Sutton  Cheney,  Leicestersiiire. 
Mr.  Edward  Browning,  architect,  Stamford ; — 


W'hole 

amount. 

Lawson  & Joy  .^^1, 449  10  0 
Neal  Si  Hextait  1,208  0 0 
Sketchley&Co.  1,150  0 0 
Broadbent....  1,138  10  0 

Harrold 1,096  6 0 

Gutteridge. . . . 1,064  10  0 

Cogswell&Day  1,055  6 0 

Hardy 1,043  0 0 

Osborne 1,028  0 0 

Spencer 99!  0 0 


Deduct,  if 
Cellar, age  omitted. 
....£61  13  0 
....  43  0 0 

45  0 0 

49  10  0 

33  6 0 

36  IC  0 

60  0 0 

....  38  0 U 

32  0 0 

35  0 0 


For  alterations  to  No.  59,  Crown-street,  Finsbury.  Mr. 
Charles  Laws,  architect: — 

Brown  & Robinson  ^928  0 0 

Piper  890  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  (aced.)  77s  0 0 

Fo.xlcy  649  0 0 


For  alterations  to  a shop-front,  for  Mr.  Jesse  Jones, 
No.  2/8,  Peutonville-road.  Mr.  R.  J.  Brede,  architect: — 

W'iUiams  £l6o  0 0 

Batchelor 135  0 0 

Barnes  121  6 n 

Webber 118  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Phccnix  Tavern,  Smith-street, 
King’s-road,  Chelsea.  Messrs.  Finch  Hill  & Paraire. 
architects; — 

Total.  Separate  Estimate. 

Mills  .^520  0 0 £60  I)  0 

Purkis 485  0 0 ....  65  0 0 

Turner  & Sons. . 4ii  0 0 ....  66  0 0 

Jeffs.  Brothers. . 402  0 0 ....  69  10  0 

Hodges 377  0 0 30  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


P.  S. — C.  B, — F.  R.  W. — E.  T,  B. — A Rifteruim  (If  Janger  c-in  be 
proved,  the  practice  c.-»u  be  stopiieil). — U.  B.  (wUl  you  eeiid  ua  plan  of 
cottages  built  for  tho  eum  named  C.— 0.  11.  M.— W.H,  W.— 

J.  JI.  (we  nre  un.able  to  comply).— A Cleck.-J.  N.  P,-W,  and  R.— 
.1.  1’.  J,-F.  P.-W.  W.  R-J.  W.-J.  B.  N.-N.  V,  & Co.-J.  C.  A.— 
M.  M.— 0.  P.— " A Workman."— Ema.— A.  J.  R.  (neit  week). 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,** 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher.” 

Post-office  Orders  and  Bemittances  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  P.  Colemaii. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


M 


E.  WILLIAM  ELLISON, 

CONSULTING  SURVET'OR.  late  of  8TAINSBY-R0.\D. 

Ilaa  taken  Otneea  at 

13,  FENCHURCH-BUILUINGS,  FENCHURCn-STEEET,  E.C. 
Wlier©  he  continues  toadvise  BUILDERS 
Ou  BREACHES  of  CONTRACT.  DISPUTED  ACCOUNTS,  Ac. 


QWANSEA  UNION. — CLERK  of  tho 

WORKS  Wanted. — The  Guardians  of  the  above  Union  hereby 
give  Notice  that  they  will,  at  the  Weekly  Meeting  of  tlieir  Board, 
on  THURSDAY,  Uie  22ml  MARCH  Instant,  at  ELEVEN  o'.'hickln  the 
forenoon,  pro.wdto  the  APPOINTMENT  of  a CLERK  of  the  WORKS, 
to  BUpvriiitcnd  the  Building  of  a New  Union  Workliuuse  at  Swansea. 
S.-dary  two  guineas  per  week.  Dutie.s  to  commence  imuie<liataly.— 
Applicatloua  and  te'timonlals  to  be  sent  to  tho  Clerk  to  the  Guar- 
dians, on  or  before  WEDNI'.SDAY.  the  21st  instiint.-By  order. 

CHARLES  COLLINS,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

C,  FIshor-Btreet,  Swansea,  Ist  March,  18uU. 


The  town  of  burton-upon-trent 

ACT.  1853--TOWN  SURVEYOR  WANTED.- Tho  Conimls- 
dcr  the  above  Act  will,  at  their  monthly  meeting,  to  be 
Mr  ODlces,  No.  63,  High-street,  Burton-upon-Trent,  on 
WEDNEUSDAY.  the  4th  day  of  APRIL,  lUHO,  at  HALF-PAST  TEN 
o’clock  in  tlie  forenoon,  proceed  to  tlie  appointment  of  a TOWN 
SURVEYOR,  who  will  also  be  required  to  undert.-ike  the  Office  of 
Inspector  of  Nuisan'-es,  LoJgliig.house.s,  and  Slaiigbtcr-hou.ses,  and 
Superintendence  of  tlie  Fire  Brigade  and  Scavengerliig  department. 
Salary.  1601- per  annum.  The  ]>ersou  elected  to  devote  the  whole  of 
■■  ne  to  the  services  of  the  town.  Tho  Surveyor  must  be  cumpe- 
to  prepare  plans  of  new  works,  and  additions  to,  or  altera- 
..  ..  of.  existing  works,  for  the  effectual  dnilunge  of  all  housM, 
buildings,  and  other  property  within  the  district,  and  to  perform  all 

red  by  the  Towns  Improvement  CUuses  Act,  1847, 

eets,  and  of  rciialr- 
and  liigliways.  and 


the  duties 

take  chargo  of  tho  formation  o’f  n 

Busing,  and  watering,  all  the  streets,  r ...^ 

of  cleansing  and  repairing  all  Sewers  and  drains  wilhlu  the  said  die 
0 of  carr>ing  out,  as  by  law  required,  the  Inspection  of 
Lodging-liiiuses,  and  Slaughter-houses,  Suiarintei  donee  of 

.ndall  such  orders  and  regulations  as  ahall  from 

^ ‘6  said  Commissioners  or  their  successors  in  office, 

he  found  necessary  to  be  niado  fur  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
and  of  tlie  several  Acta  iucoiqiorated  therewith.— Appllca- 
wrltlug,  accompanied  by  recent  testimonials  of  ch.anicter 
and  coinpotency,  to  be  forwarded  to  me,  endoiied  " Apiilicalion  for 
the  Office  of  Town  Surveyor,"  ou  or  before  THURSDAY,  the  2Uth  day 
of  MARCH  liistaiit.  Cauvaaaiiig  the  Coramisslouera  will  bo  deemed  it 
dlsqvudlQcation.— By  order  of  the  Uororolssiouera, 

WBL  COXON,  Clerk  to  the  Conimiasionors. 
ces,  63,  Higli-slreol,  Burton-on-Trent, 

Arch  3, 1860, 


the  Fire  Brif 


Commist 


A gentleman,  residing  within  ten 

Urii.  miles  of  Loudon.  Land  Agent  to  a nobleman  having  conaider- 
»««them  counties,  has  a VACANCY  for  a 
PUPIL.— Address,  R.  care  of  Messrs.  Wajr.SS,  High  Holboro,  W.C. 


Mab.  17,  1860,] 
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Donmtic  Architcchire. — An  Expc^-imcnt  in 
Bcotland. 

D T long  ago  mention  ^\•;IS 
made  in  these  pages  of  a 
house  erected  in  Mercliis- 
ton-park,  near  Edinburgh, 
by  Mr.  Gowan,  and  of  a 
paper  descriptive  and  illus- 
trative of  tlie  structure,  read 
by  that  gentleman  before 
the  Scottish  Architcctmral 
Institute.  Experiments, 
founded  in  reason  and  in- 
telligently carried  out,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  valuable 
to  the  community,  what- 
ever the  result  may  be  to 
the  individual ; and  our 
readers  \vill  thank  us  for 
placing  before  them  the 
result  of  that  made  by 
Mr.  Gowan.  We  have 
engraved  a view  of  the 
house  from  a photograph,* 
and  avail  ourselves  of  the 
owner’s  paper  to  show  the 
that  influenced  him.  Two 
valuable,  though  of  course 
not  new,  principles  are  urged, — 
that  the  interior  should  be 
so  arranged  as  best  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  are 
to  occupy  it ; and  that  the  ex- 
brior  should  be  designed  with  a view  to  the 
roper  application  of  the  materials  at  hand, 
.e  dwells  upon  the  value  of  designing  upon 
'lometrical  lines,  not  only  with  reference  to  the 
'■oduction  of  order  and  regularity,  but  as 
ringing  out  all  the  doors,  windows,  and  finish- 
ings of  one  uniform  size,  and  so  admitting  of 
ieir  execution  by  machinery,  at  a considerable 
aluction  of  cost.  The  stone  obtaijiable  in  his 
.lighbourhood  required  the  adoption  of  random 
ilbblework,  t)ms  using  up  the  waste  stone  from 
Luared  masses,  and  then  to  bind  this  together 
light  material  w’as  used,  hewn  without  much 
iciiracy,  to  please  the  eye. 

' “In  the  country/’  says  Mr.  Gowan,  "where  small 
ijuses  suitable  for  agricultural  labourers  and  others 
we  to  be  provided,  and  whore  economy  in  the  use 
D material  is  a chief  requisite,  it  is  of  the  first 
snsequence  that  the  truthful  application  of  the 
taterial  in  the  district  should  be  scrupulously 
etended  to;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  country 
eiere  proprietors  or  others  have  to  go  far  to  find 
tftterial  fit  for  building  purposes.” 

[tit  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  architect  or 
kilder  to  carry  stone  from  a distance,  while 
taterial  eqnaUy  fitted  for  the  purpose  is 
Ding  at  hand,  or,  if  not  seen  above  ground, 
iluld  be  brought  to  light  by  studying  the  run 
1 d lay  of  the  strata  in  the  vicinity. 

' “ I have  given  my  attention  for  some  time  to 
' 0 proper  and  economical  use  of  materials  for 
kllding  purposes,  and  I have  come  to  the  con- 
iiisiou  that  architects  aud  builders  have  much  to 
n.ru  in  the  way  of  using  truthfully  and  econo- 
'ically  the  material  which  in  almost  all  places  is 
hbe  found.  When  an  architect  is  employed  to 
ipign  a building  aud  furuish  specifications,  he 
I o often  adopts  some  favourite  style  of  building, 

! d a stereotyped  specification,  which,  not  being 
Iplicable  to  the  district  from  which  he  has 
f get  his  material,  involves  a great  aud 
iimecessary  expense;  and  iu  consequence  the 
ildlding  comes  to  too  much  money,  and,  to  get 
toto  go  on,  the  accom  modation  must  be  curtailed ; 
i if  cottages  be  the  case,  and  one  or  two  are 
iltilt  at  the  increased  expense,  it  has  the  eflect 
(1  deterring  others  from  anything  of  a similar 
did.  In  fact,  I have  known  a proprietor  use 
wne  from  a sale  quarry  at  a distance  when  stone 
asas  good  a quality  was  to  be  found  almost  under 
) B2  site  of  the  building  he  was  erecting.” 

TlThe  writer  says  he  had  no  desire  in  design- 
* See  p.  169. 


ing  his  house  to  create  a novelty  ; all  he 
wished  to  do  was  to  erect  a building  whicli, 
without  borrowing  from  any  example,  would 
test,  in  a practical  waj',  wliat  he  could  attain 
by  a truthful  use  of  materials  worked  out  on 
certain  geometrical  lines.  He  also  wished  so 
to  dispose  the  colour  of  the  materials  as  best 
to  show  the  details  of  the  structure.  The 
several  objects  he  endeavoured  to  secure  shall 
be  set  forth  in  his  own  words  : — 

_ "1.  That  the  principal  rooms  of  the  day  por- 
tion  of  the  house  should  he  so  situated  in  respect 
of  aspect  as  to  command  the  best  views  of  the 
locality  and  the  greatest  share  of  sun-light,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  be  so  placed  that  they  shall  all 
have  ready  access  from  a corridor  or  saloon,  which 
would  have  the  same  importance  in  style  as  the 
rooms  to  which  it  forms  the  entrance  ; and  these 
rooms  should  have,  also,  a ready  access  to  aud 
from  each  other.  In  the  case  of  the  dining-room, 
the  servants’  access  should  be  distinct  from  that  of 
the  public. 

2.  That  the  kitchen  and  servants’  working 
apartments  have  a distinct  aud  separate  portion 
of  the  building  allotted  to  them,  so  placed  as  to 
give  the  servants  private  and  ready  access  to  the 
day  and  night  portions  of  the  house,  and  also 
ready  access  to  the  principal  entrancc-door, 
without  Laving  to  pass  through  the  corridor  or 
saloon. 

3.  Tiiat  the  principal  sleeping-rooms  be  of  a 
large  size  and  high  in  the  ceiling,  and  have  easy 
access  from  the  stair-landing  or  lobby.  I have 
secured  what  is  desirable  in  this  respect  by  making 
the  principal  bed-rooms  enter  from  a spacious 
lobby,  which  is  lighted  and  ventilated  by  a well- 
hole  up  to  the  roofj  which  also  supplies  light  and 
ventilation  to  the  attic  rooms. 

4.  To  have  the  children’s  sleeping  and  day 
rooms  placed  on  one  side  of  the  building,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  convenient  to  and  distinct  from, 
the  chief  bed-rooms. 

5.  To  place  the  closets  belonging  to  each  de- 
partment of  the  house  lu  such  situations  as,  while 
admitting  plenty  of  light  and  thorough  ventila- 
tion, will  secure  convenience  and  privacy.” 

As  the  subsoil  on  which  this  house  is  erected 
was  of  a very  damp  and  retentive  nature,  the 
whole  area  of  the  building  was  drained  to  a 
depth  of  4 or  5 feet.  This  was  done  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  possible,  the  cfi'ect  which  free- 
stone has,  by  capillary  attraction,  of  sucking 
up  the  moisture  from  the  soil  on  which  the 
foundation  of  the  building  rests  ; and  further, 
as  there  was  a vacant  space  of  4 or  5 feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  first- 
floor  level,  this  space  was  ventilated  by  admit- 
ting fresh  air  from  the  exterior  at  one  point  of 
the  building,  which  found  an  outlet  into  a re- 
ceiving chamber  connected  with  the  kitchen 
flue,  which  is  made  of  cast  ii'on.  To  prevent 
this  cold  air  from  finding  its  way  into  the 
rooms,  the  whole  of  the  deal-floored  apartments 
on  the  grouud-flooi;  were  pugged. 

He  proceeds  to  show  how  the  external 
features  and  outlines  of  the  building  are 
brought  out  by  the  semicircle  and  the  angles 
of  22^  degrees,  4-3  degrees,  and  degrees  : — 

" The  geometrical  lines  I adopted  were  2 feet 
squares,  the  hmlding  on  the  whole  being  mul- 
tiples of  that  scale,  or  aliquot  parts  of  it.  The 
same  lines  which  fix  the  internal  arrangement  of 
the  plan  were  carried  up  on  the  face  of  the  build- 
ing, so  that,  working  on  these  lines,  and  ad- 
mitting only  of  the  necessities  of  the  building  for 
the  production  of  the  architectural  features,  I 
have  succeeded  in  realizing  to  some  extent  the 
idea  I had  iu  my  mind’s  eye  before  I commenced 
the  erection. 

This  idea  of  designing  upon  squares  aud  fixed 
angles,  although  new  to  me,  must  have  been,  lam 
convinced,  known  to  the  master  masons  who  pro- 
duced the  best  examples  of  those  styles  of  archi- 
tecture which  we  so  much  admire.  These  lines 
are  more  observable  in  the  Gothic  than  in  other 
styles  : the  more  rich  and  elaborate  the  design,  the 
easier  it  is  to  trace  the  leading  lines  of  the  struc- 
ture. 

Prom  the  experience  I have  had  in  drawing  out 
the  details  of  this  building,  I can  understand  how 
our  old  master  masons  were  able  to  revel  in  end- 
less design  and  combination  of  figures. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  facility  this  system 
gives  to  the  architect  in  combining  the  different 
parts  of  his  design,  it  leads  more  effectually  than 
any  rule  of  thumb  principle  can,  into  that  variety 
of  form  and  device,  so  appai-ent  in  some  of  the 


more  elaborate  specimens  of  the  decorative 
Gothic,  and  which  are  so  richly  delicate,  and  yet 
so  constructively  correct. 

As  architectural  efforts  in  the  shape  of  design 
arc  prcduced  at  the  present  time,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  dispense  with  such  a principle;  but  we 
must  recollect  that  the  men  from  whom  we 
borrow  had  in  the  beginning  to  adopt  some  such 
fixed  rules,  and  by  the  aid  of  modelling  or  other 
practical  methods  to  woi’k  out  what  was  to  them 
an  original  design.  It  may  be  said  that  an 
architect  who  has  a true  genius  for  his  profession 
requires  no  such  aid  to  guide  him  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  ideas,  and  would  feel  himself  tram- 
melled by  any  such  restrictions.  But  this  I deny, 
because  I hold  that  no  science  can  be  perfected 
unless  it  rests  upon  certain  fixed  principles.” 

The  writer  urges  that  an  architect  who  has 
this  higher  genius  for  his  profession  should 
look  into  the  leading  principles  of  his  art,  and, 
by  the  truthful  application  of  material,  seek  to 
create  a design  which  would  bear  undoubted 
marks  of  originality  on  the  face  of  it. 

We  shall  not  annoy  Mr.  Gowan  if  we  do  not 
oflbr  any  great  admiration  of  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  house  he  has  raised,  because 
he  himself  does  not  point  to  it  as  anything 
more  than  the  result  of  a first  experiment : — 

“ In  dressing  the  stones  thus  roughly,  and  by 
the  use  of  one  simple  geometrical  form  of  mould- 
ing, and  without  anything  in  the  shape  of  carving, 

I have  endeavoured  to  produce  a rich  eflect  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  this  moulding  wherever 
such  was  necessary,  and  causing  it  to  take  new 
conformations  as  the  respective  necessities  of  the 
positions  required. 

Clothing  over  in  this  way  the  framework  of  the 
building,  and  where  it  would  enhance  the  con- 
structive eflect,  I have  given  proiniueuce  to  cer- 
tain leading  or  radical  lines  of  the  skeleton.  The 
windows  stand  out  as  separate  designs,  springing 
from  the  lower  base  of  the  building,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  apex  of  the  tympanum  ; and  while  they 
form  iutcgral  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  the  buildiug, 
they  contribute  to  the  genei’al  effect.” 

We  give  the  ground-plan  of  the  house  ; the 
dining-room  is  24  feet  by  16  feet ; the  drawing- 
room the  same  size  ; the  business-room  20  feet 
by  14  feet ; the  hall  18  feet  by  14  feet;  and  the 
staircase  12  feet  square.  Hot  water  and  gas 
are  laid  on  to  the  various  parts  of  the  house. 
The  water  from  the  roof  appears  to  be  brought 
down  by  pipes  inside  the  walls ; while,  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  vaitilating  the 
drains, — of  preventing  what  at  times  nece.ssarily 
occurs  under  the  ordinary  arrangement  of 
drains,  the  escape  of  deleterious  gases  into  the 
house,  to  the  injury  of  its  inhabitants, — a flue  is 
provided,  which  is  carried  up  as  high  as  the 
top  of  the  chimney-shaft. 


ART,  NOT  STYLE.* 

Under  the  heading  "Pagan?”  the  author  of 
the  volume  that,  -we  were  noticing  last  week,  first 
observes  that  the  medley  of  existing  architecture 
is  an  expression  of  our  social  condition,  iu  which 
he  finds  much  to  anim.idvcrt  on, — for  example,  the 
pretence,  as  he  regards  it,  that  our  system  of  law 
is  founded  in  Christianity,  though  we  have 
admitted  "the  professed  unbeliever  to  share  in 
the  enactment  of  law,”  &c.  The  question  is,  he 
says,  whether  the  characteristics  of  the  Italian 
style  are  such  as  render  it  a true  expression  of  our 
national  life  in  the  future.  He  calls  the  Italian 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  extended  applica- 
tion of  the  hate  Romau, — all  the  characteristics  of 
it  being  in  the  Pantheon,— assertions  which  only 
prove  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  styles.  Perhaps 
he  will  be  able  to  show,  should  his  work  come  to  a 
second  edition,  the  likeness  between  the  Pantheon 
and  the  Farnese  Palace,  or  the  Library  of  St. 
Murk,  or  the  Strozzi.  The  statement  that  the 
Italian  is  incapable  of  verticalism  would  be  move 
deserving  of  examination ; it  may  be  that  the 
old  style  does  nob  attain  that  characteristic, 
though  some  have  expressed  a difl’erent  opinion  ; 
what  h.as  been  done,  however,  is  not  the  question, 
but  what  may  be;  and  it  might  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  for  the  future,  any  style 
started  from  is  capable  of  becoming  anything. 
We  showed  in  a recent  article,  how  serious  is 
the  mistake  made  by  writers  who,  having  only 
knowledge  of  a limited  field  of  the  past,  regard 
this  chiefly  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  and 
do  not  quite  reach  to  the  conviction  that  new  art. 


* See  page  143,  ante. 
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and  not  old  style,  is  what  is  needed  for  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  future.  But  there  is  a question  as 
to  verticality,  distinct  from  that  of  style, — namely, 
is  the  verticality  the  most  appropriate  for  build- 
ings which  are  divided  into  several  floors  ? If  not, 
the  argument  made  to  serve  for  Gothic  secular 
edifices  had  better  not  have  been  used ; though 
it  would  have  been  fairly  applicable  to  churches. 
It  has  been  said,  by  some  writers,  however,  that 
the  Italian  domical  vaulting  system  is  not  less 
expressive  of  that  which  distinguishes  the  art  of  a 
building  devoted  to  religious  uses,  than  is  the 
aspiring  character  of  the  Gothic.  The  gable,  there- 
fore, would  alone  remain  to  be  contributed  to  the 
secular  building  by  the  Gothic, — assuming  advan- 
tage in  the  high-pitched  roof  to  be  admitted.  The 
fact  of  the  Elizabethan  style  shows  that  some  com- 
bination of  this  with  features  of  the  Italian  style, 
even  with  the  orders,  could  be  made;  and  we 
doubt  not,  in  many  eases,  a combination  will  yet 
be  made,  and  in  a manner  that  will  be  highly 
effective.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  without 
going  back,  and  without  taking  either  of  the 
courses,  the  revival  of  the  old  Gothic,  or  creation  of 
the  new  Gothic,  an  architecture  may  be  perfected 
that  will  not  violate  associations,  aud  will  have 


been  corrected  and  invigorated  by  the  use  of  what 
is  valuable  in  the  Gothic.  All  that  is  stated  as 


to  the  misuse  of  three-quarter  columns  and  pilas- 
ters deserves  consideration:  but  it  can  serve  no 
purpose  of  art  to  interdict  such  features  in  certain 
cases;  or  the  parallel  should  be  kei>t  up,  and  the 
responds  carrying  arches,  and  the  engaged  shafts 
of  the  Gothic  should  be  similarly  treated.  The 
objection  to  three-quarter  columns,  where  there 
are  no  other  columns,  is  a fair  one;  where  their 
ofiice  is  merely  subordinate  to  that  of  isolated 
columns,  they  or  pilasters  may  be  consistent 
with  preservation  of  a general  harmony.  We 
perfectly  agree  that  great  has  been  the  misuse 
of  the  portico,  and  of  columns  generally  ; but  not 
so  that  the  force  of  the  claasic.al  architecture, 
whether  columnar  or  fencstml,  has  been  worked 
to  the  extent  of  being  productive  of  nothing 
further.  The  Classic  architect  is  not  bound  to  the 
“everlasting  acanthus- leaf,”  nor  in  friezes  to 
festoons,  even  adopting  the  antique  and  Italian 
models;  but  the  “ luxuriant  sculpture  ” which  is 
beginning  to  be  car\-ed  in  capitals  (where  a flower 
or  a branch  is  pitched  on,  rather  than  architec- 
tonically designed),  fills  us  with  apprehension  for  the 
success  of  the  effort  to  educate  a class  of  carvers, 
and  shows  that  the  taste  for  mere  novelty  and  for 
copyism  of  natural  forms,  has  been  introduced 
without  the  art-study  wherein  the  teaching  of 
Nature,  and  the  practice  in  the  Classic  and  the 
best  Gothic,  are  one  aud  alike.  Our  author  not 
only  does  not  see  the  superiority  of  the  square 
abacus  in  Gothic  capitals,  but  tries  to  argue  against 
conventional  treatment  of  the  foliuge.  The 
grotesque  sculpture,  he  remarks,  was  only  used 
exterually  until  the  fifteenth  century,  lu  tins 
later  time,  he  says, — “the  spire  disappe.'irs 
altogether,” — forgetting  Louth. 

Ill  the  course  of  the  “Moorish  Episode,^’  wheu 
reverting  to  the  subject  of  naturalistic  ornament, 
in  Gothic  as  contrasted  with  the  conventional  of 
early  and  late  periods,  he  must  be  understood  us 
defending  what  is  erroneous  in  principle.  Wheu 
treating  the  question  of  realuess,  and  contrasting 
the  “stalactite”  arches  and  domes  of  the  Moorish 
with  the  Gothic  vaulted  ceiling,  he  keeps  out  of 
sight  the  fact  that  the  latter  was  not  the  actual 
roof,  aud  that  the  justification  for  the  one,  namely 
effect,  affords  the  excuse  for  the  other.  In  all 
architecture  there  are  features,  like  the  Gothic 
spire,  which  are  designed  for  the  efect.  As 
regards  details,  the  mind  is  satisfied  if  these 
are  only  ji/ari-structural,  or  if  these  decorative 
leatures  aud  the  structure  are  visibly  tied  toge- 
ther.  Only  injury  is  done  to  the  progress  of  art 
and  the  growth  of  public  perception  of  it  by  the 
prevalent  abuse  by  modern  Gothic  architects  of 
the  classic  manner  of  detail.  How  can  we  even 


, ,,  , -*^T.  ...rtu  *Ye  even 

bdieve  the  true  perception  of  art  to  be  e-xisthig 
with  those  who  adopt  a course  which  would 


equally  applicable  to  the  shafts,  arcades,  mould- 
ings aud  other  most  cherished  features  of  the 
Medimval  architecture?  Truly  the  dispute  that 
18  rife  amongst  us  is  the  enemy  of  art,— art  which 
which  properly  exists  irrespective  of  style.  Mr. 
hcott,  see  again  his  lectures,  is  far  in  advance  of 
nis  rellows. 


It  is  curious  that  after  saying,  we  may 
that  limitation 


, , - implied  in  the  very  nature 

thn?  th"'  f'"'  architecture,  and 

whL,.r  ““  ”■  of  progression 

^0^,.  I'"''”"-  the  author 

comes  afterwards  to  the  discovery  that  the 
“iTgy  breathed  into  it. 
Ho  attributes  indeed  the  improvement  to  the 


Gothic;  and  no  real  artist-architect,  though  calling 
himself  Classic,  will  dispute  the  fact.  But  he  thinks 
that  the  horizonbality,  Italian  roof-pitch,  non 
constructional  ornamentation,  rectangularity  and 
regularity,  iinl  so  forth,  weigh  upon  the  style  to 
prevent  further  progress.  Wliy,  it  is  the  very 
point  of  our  argument  against  the  revivalists,  that 
our  architecture  should  be  neither  Medimval  nor 
Itnliiin,  unless  in  name  for  want  of  better, — that  we 
should  be  English,  and  cannot  revive  either  archi- 
tecture or  associations,  but  must  advance.  Every 
source  is  open  to  each  architect,  and  every  form 
that  is  consistent  with  use  and  is  harmonious  with 
the  lines  of  other  forms.  On  which  groundwork  to 
begin,  were  there  no  associations  of  the  present 
time,  honourable  and  glorious,  it  would  matter 
little,  since  each  stylo  has  value,  and  what  one 
might  lack  would  become  infused  into  the 
other;  but  it  matters  much  when  it  is  considered 
that  there  is  an  existing  style  in  our  towns  and  the 
majority  of  our  public  buildings,  and  that  furni- 
ture, costume,  and  mode  of  speech  prevalent,  would 
be  anachronistic  aud  iubai’monious  with  any  sort  of 
Mcdiicval. 

The  question  for  decision  is  not,  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  which  jiresents  itselfto  either  the 
antiquary  or  the  Anglo-Ilomanist  clergyman,  but 
relates  solely  to  the  art.  This  art  in  architecture 
we  fear,  not  the  better  perceived  for  any  exclu- 
sive attention  that  is  given  to  Gothic  architecture. 
It  is  certainly  not  so  perceived  by  the  laical  and 
clerical  amateurs  who  write  on  the  subject.  Wit- 
ness what  is  said  by  Mr.  Denison  in  his  lectures  on 
“ Church -building:” — “ It  must  be  admitted,”  be 
says,  “ that  there  has  not  been  a single  modern 
church  yet  erected,  much  less  any  other  kind  of 
building  c.alliiig  itself  Gothic,  which  any  person  of 
experience  could  for  a moment  suppose  to  have 
been  built  in  Media'val  times.”  . . . “It  will 

be  time  enough  for  ua  to  begin  inventing  new 
styles,  or  even  modifying  old  ones,  when  we  have 
learned  to  design  and  execute  the  old  ones  de- 
cently.” We  will  not  affront  our  readers  by  sup- 
posing would  couple  together,  us  interchange- 
iiblo  ideas,  the  matter  of  design  and  that  of  mere 
reproduction.  They  will  observe  that  the  lecturer 
regarded  it  ns  the  object  in  modern  church-building 
and  modern  Gothic,  to  produce  that  which  would 
be  mistaken  only  for  the  work  of  Medimval  times. 
We  had  thought  that  the  church-building  had  too 
nearly  succeeded  in  this  reproduction,  and  that  the 
error  was  one  which  all  the  recent  efforts  of  the 
new  school  of  Gothieists  were  aimed  at  overcom- 
ing. But,  even  by  the  architects,  the  necessity 
for  art, — for  something  more  than  is  to  be  given  by 
authority  of  examples,  or  study  restricted  to  those 
of  one  school, — has  been  but  recently,  if,  indeed,  it 
is  quite  yet,  admitted.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  extended  and  intelligent  study  of  examples 
which  we  desiderate,  not  bounded  by  England,  or 
merely  inclu-siveoftbe  English  provinces  of  France, 
not  by  the  whole  area  of  Gothic  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  or  both  sides,  and  the  better  knowledge  of 
architectural  history,  are  wanting  in  more  than 
one  class  of  the  profession.  We  have  heard  some- 
what too  much  in  the  course  of  discussion  on  the 

Government  offices,  of  the  Banqueting-house,  as  a 

standard  and  a model : we  scarcely  think  that  many 
of  those  who  refer  to  it,  have  the  perception  of  the 
merit  which  indeed  it  has  as  work  of  art,  aud  the 
interest  which  hclongs  to  it  in  the  history  of 
architecture.  Had  they  this  perception,  they 
would  not  quote  one  building  without  reference  to 
other  examples  of  the  revived  Italian,  which  there 
arc  in  England  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  equally, 
and  probably  in  a greater  degree,  chanicterized  by 
the  element  of  .art.  Many  such  examples,  how- 
ever, are  rising  about  us  both  in  London  aud  the 
Muntiy  ; and  the  competition  for  the  Government 
Offices  itself  gave  the  opportunity  of  seeing  that 
true  art,  on  the  classical  foundation,  was  a breath- 
ing thing  in  a school  of  architecture  which  was 
not  Gothic.  Again,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  there 
should  he  but  one  style  for  churches  and  for 
secular  buildings;  and  the  idea  of  some  architects, 
that  one  style  was  to  be  tolerated  for  one  class  of 
structures  and  not  admitted  for  the  other,  betrayed 
a misconception  of  what  should  be  the  nature  and 
operation  of  architectural  art  in  their  hands.  Wo 
do  not  hesitate  to  ?ny,  as  we  said  long  before  there 
was  a defined  movement  for  the  application  of. 
Gothic  to  secular  buildings,  that  there  should  be 
but  one  pervading  style,  susceptible  of  a name  • 
though  there  should  be  an  infinite  number  of 
secondary  formations;  and  that  real  progress  and 
popular  perception  and  appreciation  of  art,  would 
be  served  by  such  a condition  of  things. 

We  do  not  believe  that,  given  a clean  sheet  of 
paper,  and  denuding  the  architect  of  all  pre 


: - B “•'-uii/ci.u  wi  ail  pre- 

judice, there  would  be  more  difficulty  in  evolving 


art  on  either  one  basis  of  observation  or  example, 


than  on  either  other.  Of  the  material  contri- 
buted in  the  art-work  of  time,  the  features 
were  the  inventiou  of  different  periods.  The 
Egyptian  massiveness,  perspective,  and  depth  of 
shade,  and  treatment  of  lotus-adorned  capitals; 
the  Grecian  picturesqueness  of  combination  with 
scenery,  e.xquisite  proportion,  portico  and  pedi- 
ment, borizontalism,  aud  sculpture;  the  Roman, 
Romanesque,  and  Byzantine  arcuation  and  orna- 
ment; the  Saracenic  domes,  and  surface-work 
beautiful  and  varied,  and  using  nature  on  nature's 
principle, — art-work,  aud  not  the  attempt  to  imi- 
tate; the  Gothic  verticality,  “long-drawn  aisle 
and  fretted  vault,”  pinnacle  and  buttress,  enrich- 
ment of  window -opening,  gable,  chimney-shafts, 
spire  and  tower;  the  different  versions  of  the 
Renaissance,  of  which  so  much  is  said  on  the  score 
of  their  “ impurity,”  or  transitional  character,  but 
in  forgetfulness  that  on  the  same  grounds  every 
work  might  be  called  impure,  and  every  style 
transitional,  and  that  these  “transitions”  are 
abounding  in  materials,  and  may  offer  the  very 
lesson  which  is  needed  at  this  juncture;  our  own 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  versions,  uncouth  per- 
haps in  details,  but  suggesting  other  combinations, 
which  we  should  be  able  to  make,  of  the  decorative 
gable,  as  other  forms  of  Mediaival  origin,  with  fea- 
tures Italian  aud  columnar;  the  Italian  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  different  in  every  city  of  Italy  and 
every  country  on  this  side  the  Alps,  aud  with  fresh 
forms  and  features  infused  into  it  by  each  archi- 
tect who  took  it  in  hand ; — from  every  one  of  these 
something  should  be  contributed  to  what  may 
become  the  architecture  of  the  future.  Call  the 
architecture  Gothic,  may  we  not  have  not  only 
the  dome,  but  conventionalized  ornament ; propor- 
tion, which  it  is  futile  to  contend  is  a thing  not  to 
be  attended  to ; sculpture  of  the  highest  class,  and 
whatever  there  is  in  architectural  art,  of  feature 
or  quality  that  can  be  made  harmonious  each 
with  each  other?  Cull  the  architecture  Classic, 
may  we  not  have  the  lotus-capital;  something 
else  than  an  obelisk  or  a sham  vase  on  the 
pedestal  of  a balustraded  parapet  as  substitute 
for  a statue,  the  enrichment  of  the  opening,  the 
gable  ; the  chimneys, — Vanbrugh  made  one  appli- 
cation of  them ; the  spire, — Wren  showed  that 
something  might  bo  done;  and  the  tower, — though 
so  fur,  this  last,  if  only  by  the  Victoria  Tower  at 
Westminster,  stands  as  Gothic,  unequ.alled  and 
alone  ? The  idea,  however,  of  invigorating  to  this 
extent  one  style  by  another,  though  without  pro- 
ducing discord  in  lines  and  forms,  seemed  scarcely 
to  have  occurred  to  either  of  the  now  disputing 
forces  in  the  professional  world,  till  the  question 
of  a Gothic  dome  was  mooted  in  our  pages,  and 
wo  ourselves  suggested  that  there  had  yet  to  be 
produced  for  a building  of  Classical  architecture, 
the  spire;  that  is  to  say,  oue  not  injured  like  that 
of  St.  Bride’s,  by  the  recurrence  of  prominent 
horizontal  lines. 

Whether  the  modified  Italian  already  spoken 
of  is  capable  of  further  development,  the  writer 
whose  book  has  led  to  these  remarks,  seems  to 
decide  In  the  negative,  though  the  question  is 
qualified  by  the  words  “ without  essentially 
changing  its  n<ature,” — a change  over  which  those 
who  both  admire  the  Italian  and  are  artists  would 
not  grieve.  The  tendency  now,  he  says,  is  towards 
freedom;  aud  this  he  will  not  allow  can  consist 
with  borizontalism  and  rectangularity.  He  con- 
cludes that  “the  Italian  has  no  vitality  of  pro- 
gressive growth ; that  it  becomes  extinct  in  the 
endeavour  to  give  birth  to  a higher  existence.” 
Surely  the  writer  misunderstands  the  law  of  pro- 
gress;— extinction  is  an  inevitable  truth;  the 
giving  birth  at  same  time  to  a higher  existence,  is 
the  end  and  highest  possible  manifestation  of 
vitality.  Take  the  Italian  architecture  at  the 
author’s  own  estimate,  we  cannot  be  brought 
“ back  again  to  the  Gothic,”  and  be  artists. 

Ill  the  last  division  of  the  book,  which  he 
entitles  “Christian?”  he  comes  again  to  abuse 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  he  says  “ are 
not  a reproduction  of  English  art  at  all”  (the 
very  thing,  the  reader  will  observe,  which  they 
should  not  be),  saying  that  “ the  genius  of  an 
original  and  faithful  artist  has  nowhere  breathed 
upon  them,”  that  they  exhibit  “ the  bathos  of  art,” 
that  the  clock  tower  is  the  only  good  feature,  and 
that  they  are  only  an  instance  of  the  ignorant  ap- 
plication of  Gothic  to  civil  edifices.  His  statement 
of  a second  source  of  prejudice,  that  inconvenience 
of  plan  is  part  of  the  Gothic,  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose ; aud  at  length  he  comes  to  find  that  the 
character  of  reproduction  in  ecclesiastical  edifices 
IS  not  that  which  .art  demands,  and  to  contradict 
much  besides  that  he  had  previously  argued.  As 
instance  of  the  pedantry  which  re-acts  on  art,  he 
quotes  the  church  of  All  Saints,  Margaret-street, 

In  discussing  whether  we  are  to  have  two  distinct 
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styles,  one  for  ctiurches  and  the  other  for  a 
different  class  of  edifices,  whilst  stating  erroneously 
that  we  have  had  no  native  domestic  style  except 
the  Gothic,  he  quite  forgets  points  which  excuse  the 
existing  difference  between  church  architecture 
and  domestic  architecture.  He  also  does  not  inquire 
whether  the  Gothic  design  for  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament House,  which  he  names,  is  not  due  to 
mere  imitation,  rather  than  to  the  discovery  of 
beauty  in  the  Gothic  style. 

There  is  matter  to  be  considered  in  these  ques- 
tions, as  also  in  the  author’s  condemnation  of  “ the 
odious  unrelieved  square  top  to  windows  and 
doors,”  on  which  much'  might  be  said  that  is 
particularly  important  to  right  judgment  in  the 
general  question.  But  the  points  that  we  should 
desire  to  treat,  for  the  removal  of  prejudice  and 
error  existing  amongst  the  public,  and  largely 
infecting  our  own  profession,  are  far  too  numerous 
for  our  present  space. 


STJIBOLISM  AS  A SCIENCE. 

In  the  remarks  which  I hope  to  have  the 
■ honour  of  reading  on  Monday  evening,  before  the 
I Institute  of  British  Architects,  I have  endeavoured 
to  give  a scientific  character  to  symbolism  in  art 
;hy  tracing  it  up  to  its  first  principles  in  the 
theologies  of  ancient  nations,  the  Chinese,  the 
[Indians,  the  Egyptians,  and  others. 

In  this  way  I have  arrived  at  two  principles,  or 
;agcnts  in  nature,  which  do  not  admit  of  further 
[analysis.  Life  and  Light:  these  I find  will  fur- 
inish,  or  rather  explain,  the  most  recondite  sym- 
-holism  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Of  these,  Life  is  the  most  important,  and  would 
•seem  to  be  the  most  ancient  source  of  symbolism  ; 
rfirst,  ns  universal  life;  and  secondly,  as  specific  or 
)special  life,  the  life  of  animals  and  plants.  The 
rfirst  of  these,  considered  in  reference  to  the  sexual 
'System  of  nature,  will  supply  the  otherwise  mys- 
terious symbols  of  tlie  equilateral  triangle,  the 
iingam-yoni,  and  the  crux-ansata;  whence  we 
icome  to  the  tati  and  the  cross,  the  present 
received  symlwl  of  eternal  life,  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient  also.  The  equilateral  triangle  is  the 
lymbol  of  all  trinities  in  nnity,  for  the  ancients 
itihonght  much  of  this  arrangement,  and  had  their 
ijiads,  excepting,  it  would  seem,  the  Hebrews, 
chough  in  some  places  in  their  Scripture,  where  it 
was  no  longer  permitted  to  put  the  tetragram- 
[[uaton,  or  the  most  sacred  name  of  four  letters, 
rhreeyorfs  disposed  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral 
iwiangle  take  their  place,  tlius  combining  all  that 
iihc  equilateral  triangle  in  the  universally  applied 
sexual  system  was  intended  to  express,  the  union 
f the  male  unit  with  the  female  dual.  To  us 
cnoderus  this  may  seem  the  merest  trifling  : it  did 
Hot  so  seem  to  the  wise  Chinese,  to  Con-fu-tzee, 

' 0 Pythagoras,  to  Dante,  and  others  ; but  foolish 
8 it  may  appear,  by  looking  at  the  early  sym- 
jliolism  of  the  ancients  from  this  bi-sexual  point 
f view,  w'e  are  enabled  to  understand  the 
eaeaning  of  some  things  not  otherwise  easily  ex- 
plained. 

lhat  three  should  be  the  symbolical  basis,  or 
murcc,  so  to  speak,  of  nature  and  art,  may  be  only 


from  the  soft  bods,  so  that  it  might  only  be  employed  in- 
ternally ; and,  if  it  was  used  externally,  the  fault  would  be 
the  builders’.  Only  one  firm  would  promise  to  do  that. 
The  other  quarry  owners  said,  “ What  are  we  to  do  with 
the  soft?  Some  persons  think  it  is  the  bc.st  stone.  We 
must  send  it  wherever  they  will  have  it.”  The  announce- 
ment  that  that  one  firm  had  made  the  promise  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  their  business;  but  whether  they 
had  ceased  to  carry  out  that  suggestion,  or  whether  the 
amount  of  had  stone  sent  was  so  much  larger  than  the 
better  qualities,  certainly  the  Caen  stone  which  was  sent 
to  this  country  could  not  now  be  depended  upon  for  ex- 
ternal work.  He  had  himself  been  grievously  disap- 
pointed with  it,  and  should  fearto  use  it.  With  regard  to 
Buckingham  Palace,  where  Caen  stone  was  used,  that 
was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  failure  that  ever  was 
witnessed.  He  recollected  seeing  the  new  front  of  the 
palace  about  a year  or  a year  and  a half  after  it  was 
finished,  and  he  found  many  parts  in  a state  of  ruin. 
Large  masses  of  stone  were  in  the  habit  of  falling  from 
the  cornices,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  sentries  below, 
and  the  result  was  the  necessity  of  knocking  off  vast  por- 
tions of  the  decorations,  and  making  them  good  with 
cement,  painting  them  several  times,  with  a frequent 
necessity  for  repeating  that  costly  proce.ss.  The  late 
Thomas  Cubitt  felt  this  most  acutely;  anti  he 


or  two  were  now  at  all  spoken  of. 
had  watched  with  considerable  interest  the  application  of 

I the  erchitectnre  of  the  palroy^MidSe  ^ 


ant  credence  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  the 
latest  posterity. 

Special  life,  as  in  animals  and  plants,  will  far- 
nish  all  the  specific  symbolism  in  use  among  the 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  others,  down  to 
the  modern  days  of  Christianity.  The  lion,  the 
eagle,  the  ox,  the  peacock,  the  dove,  &c.,  will  be 
found  to  act  pretty  much  the  same  parts  now, 
under  different  theories,  as  they  did  formerly. 

The  palm  tree,  the  holm,  the  lotus,  or  water- 
lily,  the  ivy,  &c.,  still  figure  in  Christian  architec- 
ture and  sculpture.  And  these  animals  and  plants, 
which  stand  for  certain  things,  do  so  in  virtue  of 
their  characters,  habits,  properties,  and  qualities, 
which  have  never  changed  any  more  than  our 
human  notions  of  them  have  altered. 

From  Light  is  derived  the  symbolism  furnished 
by  the  sun,  the  titles  and  glories  of  celestial  per- 
sonages, divine  beings,  and  temporal  rulers,  more 
recently  of  saints  and  holy  persons.  While  Light, 
combined  with  Life,  leads  us,  in  an  ascending  ! chairman)  alluded  to  it  rather  in  justice  to  the 

scale,  from  earth  to  Heaven,  embraces  Christian  if 

martyrs,  and  would  carry  us  to  the  consummation  stance  affected  him  deeply,  although  he  had  not  pro- 
of Dante’s  beatific  vision,  amid  cherubim  and  Posed  the  use  of  the  Caen  stone,  and  had  employed 
seraphim,  and  all  the  shining  host,  according  to  ' Touching  those 

m/ao+  va-t-i  .,4.,  t-  c°T\-  • 1 iL  i wliich  had  becii  bfought  bcfore  thc  puhbc  from 

the  most  orthodox  dicta  of  Dionysius,  and  the  time  to  time  to  harden  this  and  other  descriptions  of 
modern  gloss  of  Mrs.  Jameson.  ’ 

In  our  Christian  church  architecture,  by  which 

mean  the  architecture  of  the  palmy  Middle  „„„  vviwn 

Ages,  when  faith  and  hope  were  overflowing  with  s>ufticient  time  had  elapsed  to  enable  thorn  to  judge  pro- 
zeal in  raising  up  structures  symbolical  of  the  ‘t  had  the  effect  which  theoretically  they  might 

.piritnelity  which  moants  on  ifigh,  with  .pires 

ana  puinacies,  and  winged  buttresses,  only  still  too  ' siting  gentlemen  to  favour  them  with  their  e.\pcrience 

heavy  to  rise,  and  arches  pointing  upwards,  and  , “i  the  paper. 

trefoils,  and  triangles,  and  the  triple  ratio  peeping  I Professor  Ansted,  F.R.S.,  said,  as  he  had  taken  con- 

out  everywhere.-woth  acrocsfor  the  plan, amltht  llfrr 

most  ancient  symbol  ot  nature,  now  of  the  blessed  , offer  a few  remarks.  The  variations  in  the  Bath  stone 
Trinity’,  ruling,  governing,  and  controlling  all  the  the  chairman  had  said,  very  remarkable, 

memhers,  and  most  of  their  details,  in  these  mar- 1 "hleh  that  .tone  was 

,rr,iu,,r-  w-— , 1.  >1-  j-  1 . 1 used  with  success,  whilst  stone  from  the  same  quarry 

vellous  monuments  of  Medireval  science,  and  had  decayed  in  other  situations  almost  immediately, 
patterns  of  structural  invention, — we  have,  as  in  ' Burnell  liad  remarked  that  the  decay  of  granite  arose 
the  church  on  earth,  the  type  and  prefigure  of  the  ' deconiposition  of  the  felspar  which  it  contained, 

/'bnrnb  iv.  IT/,,.,..,.,  1-e,  1 r 1 *.  ^ 1 !•  11  j There  could  be  no  doubt  that  those  felspars  which  con- 
c urch  m Heaven,  life  and  light  symbolically  and  tained  soda  generally  decomposed,  whereas  those  which 
truly  combined ; aiid  these  records  in  stone  of  the  I contained  potash  did  not.  There  were,  however,  ex- 
piety of  our  forefathers  appeal  to  us,  as  did  the  I bard- 

Pyramids  to  the  aucleut  EpptiauB;  end  we,  like  ; wSf 

tnem,  would  seek  our  final  resting-place,  where'  must  absorb  more  or  less  of  water.  They  always  con- 
faith  has  raised  its  most  durable  monuments.  i water.  It  was  quite  impossible,  under  any  circum- 

TT  C'  IliUTniT-  ATT!  -stances,  to  get  limestone  that  did  not  contain  water;  but 

. V...  i3AitJ^uvv,  iU.L».  all  limestones  that  were  used  for  building  were  decom- 

■ j posed  partly  roechauically  and  partly  chemically.  These 

■ j Slones  were  partly  crystalline,  and  this  often  cansed  an 
ON  B'CILDING  RTnVPc;  TTIV  PATTQTTQ  ni?  ! Some  of  the  oolite  limestones  were  so 

. ,,  , CAUSES  OF  variable  m their  character  that  no  one  stone  could  be 

THEIR  DECAY,  AND  THE  MEANS  OP  ' of  the  rest.  Jn  other  cases  the  crystal- 

PllEVENTING  IT  I on  more  regularly : there  was  more 

' I evenness  in  the  condition  of  the  stone,  and  the  decay 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  on  Building  Stones  I irregular;  but  still  there  was  in  all  the 

and  the  Causes  of  their  Derav  read  UtM  v ^it  th^.  .»*  Eugland-whethcr  those  of  our  own 

Q . / tiieir^liecay,  read  Utqly  at  tlie  ^ country  or  those  imported— a great  amount  of  irregularity 

isociety  01  Arts,  and  printed  m full  in  previous  iu  the  grain  and  in  the  amount  of  absorption.  In  this  the 

numbers  of  our  journal,* I difficulty  lay.  The  dolomite  limestones,  being  com. 

Th«  evr  r-  I - y ,•  • x , _,!  Partly  Of  carhonate  Of  lime  and  partly  Of  Carbonate 

I m Codwm)  said  the  subject  introduced  ; of  magnesia,  were  in  a different  state.  Where  the  carbonate 
by  Mr.  Burnell  s paper  was  so  very  important,  that  he  of  lime  prevailed,  the  stone  was  apt  to  take  a powdery 
Ihauklul  to  him  for  havine- ' character,  and  consisted  of  grains  in  a fine  state  of  divi- 


paper 

was  sure  they  would  feel  Ihaukliil  to‘him  for  having 
collected  so  large  an  amount  of  information  bearing 
upon  it.  No  one  could  walk  through  the  thoroughfares 
of  the  metropolis,  or  any  other  large  city,  without 
observing  the  remarkable  effect  which  the  tooth  of  even 
a very  young  Time  had  had  upon  nearly  all  our  modern 
buildings.  He  had  no  doubt  most  persons  present  could 
rccal  to  their  minds  .some  building  or  other  which  had 


'rerhans  n cornllarv  from  Air  <<  had  originally 

.remaps  a corollary  from  Mr.  Hay  s Harmonic  erected  it.  It  was  of  the  utmbst  cunsequcnce,  not  only 
waw  or  Mature  J whence,  m has  theory,  “ Trian-  that  the  public  should  fully  feel  the  necessity  of  selecting 
ihllation,”  or  the  triple  ratio  as  applied  to  build- ; ^ good  stone  in  the  first  instance,  but  that,  if  possible, 

- •-  * ■ CAmp  mpQy\c  nf  i rirl  i,rn,.r.n.  4-1.  . 


some  means  of  indurating  th.'  softer  stones,  which  we 
-T„  *1,  • t • 1 . , . , I driven  by  economy  to  use,  should,  if  possible,  be 

in  the  pictorial  art  three  objects  are  required  discovered.  There  were  a number  of  points  offering 


pgs,  follows  as  a matter  of  course. 


' p produce  a picture : one  is  nothing,  two  will  not  themselves  in  this  paper  on  wliich  he  had  no  doubt  they 
lihffice,  but  with  three,  be  it  onlv  three  dots  or  I “'“I  There  were  texts  for  man, 

-.,1.  i.1.  • xi  • ’pi  8'*d  perhaps  there  were  some  opinions  to  which 

iTOree  yoas,  wc  get  a form  : there  is  something  for  gentlemen  present  would  take  exception.  He  was  not 
leie  eye  to  figure,  there  is  a triangle.  In  building,  ' Taite  certain  whether  the  expression  which  Mr.  Burnell 
[t'lree  is  the  prolific  element  of  all  construction  • it , S* Houses  of 
nrmilrl  aaar,,  4-r.  1-1  • 1 i.  p , Parliament  was  Very  pauitul,  uot  to  say  ” sbameful,”  was 

oroulu  seem  to  be  the  primary  element,  two  up-  quite  justified,  because  he  rather  ttiought  Mr.  Burnell 
glghts,  and  a cross  piece  over,  the  tri-lithic  system  ‘ considered  it  more  ea.sy  to  distinguish  between  a good 
ST  Stonehenge:  two  piers,  and  an  architrave  above  ® persons  found  it  iu  prac. 

.re  what  a very  groat  many  baildings  may  be  re-  ■"'•'“■i.  in, n 

Inlved  into : by  the  multiplication  of  this  aiTange- 
eiient  we  might  erect  a second  Thebes. 

1 The  lingam-yoni,  however  varied  in  its  forms, 
i,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a symbolical  union 
ff  the  two  sexes,  the  unit,  the  male,  and  the  dual 
ae  female.  The  erux-ansata  is  a form  of  this 
\yngam-yoni,  with  a handle  to  it.  I think  it  may 
: a shown,  also,  that  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  which 
nsnsist  of  four  equilateral  triangles,  inclined  to 
elch  other,  and  meeting  at  the  apex,  are  symbol!- 
LI.  It  is  well  known  that  the  equilateral  triangle, 

Qfnong  its  other  functions,  was  a symbol  of  Osiris, 
iJid  also  of  Siva;  and  from  what  we  can  gather 
laomthe  Indian  and  Egyptian  theologies,  it  would 
■pspear  that,  in  some  important  respects,  these 
rs:ponified  beings  or  operations  agreed  j and  I 
inink  1 shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  Pyramids 
e(e  Osiridiau  monuments,  as  well  as  tombs,  and 
Attended  to  symbolize  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
d.d  to  transmit  the  memory  of  that  most  import- 


pression  was — and  it  was  burue 
out  by  the  opinions  of  many  practical  men— that  when  a 
stone  was  once  out  of  the  quarry,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  say  whether  it  was  a good  stone  or  a bad  one.  It 
would  perhaps  have  been  well  if  Mr.  Burnell  had  referred 
to  the  numerous  varieties  ol  Bath  stone,  because  that 
stone,  when  taken  Irom  some  quanles,  stood  very  well, 
whilst  that  Irom  other  quarries,  not  far  distant,  wouid  not 
answer  for  external  work  in  Eiiglaiid — certainly  not  m 
large  towns.  Touching  Caen  stone,  it  was  clear  that 
much  of  it  was  really  good;  but  the  conduct  of  the  Caen 
stone  quany  owners  seemed  to  him  to  be  of  a suicidal 
character.  Not  many  years  ago,  having  occasion  to  use 
Caen  stone  in  large  quaiitides  (although  he  had  not  him 
self  recommended  it),  he  vi-ited  the  quarries  in  company 
with  Mr. C.  11. Smith,  and  they  then  made  an  examination 
into  the  condition  of  the  quarries.  As  maiiyot  them  knew 
now,  although  it  was  not  so  well  known  then,  more  ttian 
oue  of  the  beds  ofthat  stone  were  notoriously  bad.  Stone 
fromthesewouid  not  stand  when  exposed  externally.  Those 
beds  yielded  much  larger  blocks ; they  were  easily  worked ; 
and  they  offered  great  temptations  to  builders,  and,  con- 
sequently, this  inferior  quality  was  sent  to  London  and 
other  places  indRcriminately  with  good  stone.  Mr.  Smith 
and  himself  called  togetiier  some  of  the  quarry  owners, 
and  suggested  to  them  that  they  should  mark  all  the  stone 


’ See  pages  132  and  147,  atife, 


sion,  which  were  easily  separated  as  soon  a.s  a mechanical 
change  took  place,  and  those  were  combined  with  more 
crystallised  portions,  which  consisted  principally  of  the 
carbonate  ot  magnesia : it  was  one  of  that  class  of  stones 
that  was  selected  as  being  the  best  adapted  (or  the  con- 
struction of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  So  long  a.s  those 
stones  were  crystallised  they  were  the  best  stones  that 
could  be  taken,  and  the  specimens  examined  in  the 
churches  in  the  neighbourhond  of  the  quarry  selected 
went  to  prove  this,  but  unfortunately  the  quarry  from 
which  the  stone  for  the  churches  had  been  taken  was  not 
found  to  be  in  such  a state  as  to  supply  so  large  a quantity 
as  was  required  for  the  Houses  ot  Parliament,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  go  to  another  quarry  in  the  same  neigh- 
boiirhood,  which  was  not  of  the  same  quality  of  stone  as 
that  which  had  been  e.xperimented  upon  by  the  commis- 
sioiiers.  No  doubt  that  was  the  correct  history  of  the 
matter.  With  regard  to  the  decay  of  sandstones,  that 
arose  chiefly  from  the  cementing  materials  of  the  particles 
of  sand ; if  the  cementing  material  was  pure  carbonate  of 
lime,  or  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron,  it  would  undergo  the 
same  changes  as  other  carbonate  of  lime  would  ; it 
would  be  acted  upon  by  moisture  and  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  which  prevailed  in  the  atmosphere  ot  large  towns,  and 
tliose  causes  must  produce  a certain  amount  of  dccompo. 
sition.  One  great  danger  arose  from  the  stone  not  being 
put  in  such  a position  as  to  have  the  full  benefit  ot  its 
stratification.  If  this  were  done  the  stone  would  peel  off, 
whereas  this  could  not  happen  if  it  was  laid  bed-wise, 
which  was  the  ouly  proper  position  in  which  a stone 
should  be  placed.  Now  as  to  the  modes  of  preservation. 
This  was  a very  simple  thing  to  talk  about,  but  a very 
difficult  thing  to  accomplish.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  if  a 
stone  could  be  coated  in  such  a way  that  moisture  could 
not  get  into  it,  and  pru\ided  there  was  no  moisture  iu  the 
stone  already,  the  thing  was  done.  But  the  difficulty  was 
to  manage  this,  and  it  arose  from  the  fact  chat  no  paint, 
no  substance  ihat  contained  organic  matter,  could  by 
possibility  be  long  of  any  use,  It  might  last  for  a time, 
out  if  it  was  capable  01  being  acted  upon  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  became  oxidised,  then  after  a time  it  failed. 
The  surface  peeled  off,  and  the  moisture  got  in.  The 
moment  the  moisture  got  into  the  stone  the  mischief 
began,  and  the  work  of  destruction  would  go  on  as  much 
as  if  the  stone  had  never  been  covered  at  all.  The  difficulty 
was  to  find  some  material  which  would  form  a permanent 
coaling  upon  the  stone,  preventing  the  entrance  ot  atmo- 
spheric moisture,  and  doing  so  in  such  a manner  that  it 
was  not  liable  to  decay  from  the  atmospheric  iiiflueiices  to 
which  the  stone  was  exposed.  Those  were  not  altogether 
raechanicai,  though  to  a great  extent  they  werc.->o;  the 
chemical  conditions  must  also  be  carefully  considered, 
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when  tbo  materials  of  the  stone  or  the  particles  with 
which  the  tjrains  of  the  stone  were  cemented  together, 
were  e.vposed  to  tlie  act'on  of  the  atmosphere.  The  in- 
jurious atmospheric  influences  consisted  partly  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  partly  of  sulphurous  acid— ultimntcly 
sulphuric  acid  in  a diluted  form  ; and  there  were  other 
substances  present  in  the  air  whicli  had  not  yet  been 
sufflciciitly  c.samined.  Those  were  enough  to  injure  by 
dissolving  the  material  of  which  the  stone  was  composed 
Then  came  tlic  question— How  was  this  to  be  prevented  • 
Kuhlmann's  proce.<s,  although  very  ingenious,  was  not  a 
modern  one.  Kulilinatin  believed  that,  by  washing  tlie 
-surface  of  the  stone,  or  soaking  into  the  substance  of  the 
stone  a solution  of  silicate  of  potash  or  soda,  or  “ water- 
glass,”  as  lie  termed  it,  a permanent  surface  conld  be  pro 
duced  without  mucli  clifHculty-  Kuhlmann  believed  that 
by  putting  in  that  solution  cf  silicate  of  potash,  he  should 
produce  a chemical  change  in  the  limestone,  and  form  a 
silicious  carbonate,  or  perliaps  a silicate  of-  lime.  As  far 
as  the  silicate  was  concerned,  it  would  only  be  in  a granu 
lar  form.  When  silicate  in  this  form  was  produced,  it 


made  of  the  decay  of  granite.  He  believed  that  was 
occasioned  by  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar,  and  this 
was  evidenced  by  the  enormous  beds  of  sandstone  in 
which  there  were  the  grains  of  sand,  the  plates  of  mica, 
and  the  clay  which,  he  thought.  Indicated  the  decom, posi- 
tion of  the  felspar  of  the  granite.  With  reference  to  Port- 
land stone,  lie  considered  it  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world,  ntid,  owing  to  the  facilities  for  water  carriage,  was 
well  situated  for  the  London  market  and  England 
generally.  Previously  to  the  decision  being  given  as  to  the 
description  of  stone  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  there 
was  some  doubt  expressed  whether  the  merclmnts  would 
be  able  to  supply  a aufilcient  quantity  of  Portland  stone 
for  these  buildiugR,  and  it  happened  that,  at  the  same 
time.  Sir  Charles  Barry  was  about  to  build  the  Reform 
Club-house  in  Pall-Mall.  For  this  building  Portland  stone 
^as  selected,  aiuinsthedecision  with  regard  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  was  then  doubtful,  tiie  quarry  proprietors 
naturally  supplied  tlie  best  stone  for  this  club,  wishing  to 
gain  for  it  a lavournble  reputation.  He  did  not  think  there 
. - - . I was  a bad  stone  in  the  whole  structure,  and  though  ex- 

deposited  in  detached  grains,  therefore  he  feared  hut  little  po.sed  to  three  oilferent  aspects,  for  upwards  of  twenty 
good  wouldresult  from  this  process.  Itwastructhatitsuc-  , years,  it  had  stood  perfectly.  It  seemed  to  have  been  a 
cceded,  by  a slow  process  of  change  in  a dry  atmosphere,  | mania,  of  late  years,  for  architects  to  use  soft  stone,  and 
in  obtaining  a hard  and  durable  surface,  and  he  thought  spend  large  sums  of  money  to  preserve  it  from  decay, 
that  perliaps  whenthis  process  was  very  carefully  adopted  wliich  in  the  end  cost  as  much  as  if  the  best  stone  was 
— when  the  material  from  wliich  the  soluble  silicate  was  used.  With  reference  to  the  bedding  of  stones,  allusion 
made  was  pure,  and  the  operation  was  carried  out  in  a dry  had  been  made  to  a remark  which  had  fallen  from  him 
atmosphere,  it  might  be  successful,  but  it  was  clear  that  some  years  ago,  that  it  did  nut  matter  which  way  tin 
that  method  could  not  be  adopted  in  any  building  in  our  stone  was  put  upon  its  bed.  Wliat  he  stated  was,  that 
own  climate.  It  had  been  tried  in  tlie  less  humid  atmo-  sandstones  would  be  sure  to  decay  if  lliey  were  placed 
sphere  ot  France,  and  failed,  and  if  it  failed  in  France  it  (as  he  had  seen  Craigleilli  stones)  edgewise,  because  that 
would  do  so  more  rapidly  in  England,  because  the  climate  stone  would  always,  more  or  kss,  laminate ; but  with  rc- 
of  the  former  country  was  better  adapted  to  help  forward  gard  to  oolitic  stones,  he  thought  the  most  experienced 
the  process.  Mr.  Ransome  had  re-invcntcd  Kuhlmann’s  in  such  matters  conld  not  say  which  way  the  bed  was. 
manufacture  of  soluble  glass.  Mr.  Uansomc  tried  the  With  reference  to  the  clTect  of  sea  air,  and  salts,  and 
same  e.xperiments  and  found  them  fail,  and  then  it  sug-  alkalies,  upon  stone,  he  would  remark  that  sea  air  was 
gested  itself  to  him  whether,  after  all,  lie  could  not  pro-  not  injurious  to  good  stone,  and  bad  stone  would  decay, 
duce  an  effectual  process,  wliicli  should  be  independent  of  put  it  where  they  would.  An  extraordinary  specimen  of 
the  dryness  of  tlie  atmosphere ; and,  by  comhimiig the  first  the  Portland  stone  exposed  to  the  sea  air  was  to  be  found 
wasli  of  the  soluble  glass  with  a subsequent  wash  of  chlo-  in  Sandysioot  castle,  mar  Weymouth,  which  had  stood 
ride  of  calcium,  he  seemed  to  have  succeeded- tlieoreti-  since  the  time  of  Henry  VHI.,  and  at  every  st  -rm  and 
callyhchadbeen,  no  doubt,  successful.  The  dcubledecom-  ' high  tide  was  washed  by  tlie  spray,  and  yet  that  structure 
position  took  place  immediately,  and  the  result  would,  of  externally  was  as  perfect  as  ever.  With  reference  to  the 
cour.se,  be  the  formation  of  a chloride  of  sodium  and  silicate  *'  salpetreing  ” of  stone,  he  thought  this  must  come  from 
of  lime.  VMiat  was  the  silicate  of  lime?  They  had  only  the  brickwork  behind,  and  it  was  not  confined  to  any  one 
to  look  at  the  specimens  of  mortar  which  they  found  in  dcscriptionof  stone,  In  theanalysisof  thestonesexamined 
old  buildings  to  seethe  cftcct  of  tliis  silicate  of  time  dc-  by  the  commission  before  alluded  to,  as  shown  in  the  re- 
posit.  The  cause  of  that  peculiar  power  of  the  mortar  to  port  of  the  commissioners,  tliey  did  not  find  a trace  of  any 
attach  dirtcrent  pieces  ol  stone  together  was,  that  the  salts  in  the  stones  whieli  could  produce  tliis  action,  but 
grains  of  sand  whicli  were  made  use  of  in  mortar  became  cfllorcscence  would  come  through  a stone,  however  thick 
coated  with  a silicate  of  lime,  and  the  surface  also  to  which  ' it  might  be.  In  coaling  stone  with  any  of  the  preparations 
the  mortar  was  applied  was  coated  in  tlie  same  way;  and  named  for  preserving  it,  the  great  dilllculty  was  to  get 
this  silicate  of  lime  adhered  so  strongly  to  suh.staiices  the  iireservativc  material  deep  enough  into  the  stone  to 
foreign  to  it,  which  it  attached  togetlier,  that  practically  be  of  use.  If  it  was  put  merely  upon  tlie  surface,  he  con- 
the  most  perfect  junction  was  elTected ; and  when  tlie  i sidcred  it  would  liave  an  almost  injurious  elfect.  If  it 
mortar  was  very  old  the  substance  of  the  stones  would  did  not  penetrate  deep  enough  into  the  stone  to  be  beyond 
separate  more  easily  than  the  mortar.  Jf  they  could  de-  [ tlic  influence  of  wet,  the  stone  would  come  off  in  sheets, 
posit  tins  tlim  film  of  silicate  of  iinie  they  would  do  all  An  immense  number  of  patents  liad  been  taken  out  for 
that  was  required . In  large  quantities  silicate  of  lime  ' the  preservation  of  stone  Ironi  decay,  which  were  accom- 
was  not  80  available  as  in  smaller  quantities.  There  was  ' paiiied  by  liosts  of  certificates  of  a recommendatory  cha- 
somctliing  111  this  thin  film  attacliing  itself  to  a foreign  ' racter.  Trials  almost  without  end  liad  been  made  upon 
ooily;  and  it  was  the  particles  attaching  so  strongly  to  cacti  the  Houses  of  Parliament, —in  most  cases  without  success, 
other  winch  produced  the  remarkable  effect  which  was  Indeed,  until  time  and  wcatlier  had  operatad  upon  them, 
louiid  in  old  mortar.  Hut  still  no  doubt  time  liad  some-  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  they  would  answer.  Nature 
tmng  to  do  with  it.  The  deposit  of  the  thin  film  of  silicate  found  out  means  of  decay  which  the  most  scientific  che- 
01  liii.e,  he  imagined,  was  hardly  in  u crystallized  state,  I mist  never  thought  <if.  'lie  had  endeavoured  for  years 
deposit  was  the  whole  secret  of  the  I past,  in  association  witli  eminent  chemists,  to  trace  those 
success.  I here  could  he  no  doubt  but  that  the  silicate  of  ! causes;  but,  even  when  they  had  found  out  the  causes,  it 
lime  was  deposited,  for  all  who  looked  at  that  part  of  the  ' was  doubtful  whether  they  could  find  a remedy.  As  far 
Houses  of  Parliament  which  had  been  washed  by  Ran-  as  liis  own  knowledge  and  experience  went,  tiie  process 
some  s proces'S,  after  having  been  exposed  for  four  win  ] of  Mr.  Kaiisome  appeared  to  possess  an  advantairo  over 
ters,  would  sec  how  the  case  stood.  others. 

ill  the  first  place  to  correct  the  . Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  F.R  S.,  was  desirous  of  correcting 
statement  made  in  the  paper  with  rcganl  to  the  expense  what  he  considered  an  error,  into  which  the  author  of  the 
Of  tlie  cornrnission  which  was  aiipointed  to  report  on  the  paper,  his  friend  Professor  Ansted,  and  the  last  speaker 
♦if„  construction  of  ; had  all  fallen  with  respect  to  the  decay  of  granite.  It  had 

the  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  was  one  of  the  four  com-  been  stated,  as  the  opinion  of  those  gentlemen,  that  the 
missioners  appointed,  and  he  wasable  to  state  that,  im-tead  disintegration  of  the  granite  was  due  to  tliedecoinpositicn 
ol  tlie  cost  being  ii.uuu/,,  it  was  under  I.louf.,  and  the  | of  fel-par.  He  was  prepared  to  maintain  that  it  was  not 

oc-  due  to  that  course.  Passing  .Torn  that  subject,  they  iiad 
..M inasmuch  as  specimens  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  the 
^ stones  brought  under  the  notice  decomposilion  of  the  oriliiiary  sandstone  was  effected. 

‘^'^PO*>>ted  ill  the  geological  Let  tlicm  see  what  were  the  conditions.  If  they  went  to 
r Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  at  the  i the  old  abbeys  and  churches,  they  found  stones  wliich 

thought  the  money  liad  not  were  taken  from  quarries  now  in  use,  upon  which  the 
^ ,"'‘th  regard  to  the  selection  marks  of  the  tools  of  the  workmen  made  sno  years  ago 

Idr  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  he  were  still  perfect;  and  yet  they  found  stone  from  the 


ON  TIIE  APPLICATION  OP  FIXED  MATHE- 
MATICAL LAWS  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION 
OF  BEAUTY  IN  ARCHITECTURE* 


Ov  the  lith  of  April  last  a paper  was  read  before  this 
Association,  entitled  ‘‘The  Harmonic  Law  of  Nature  with 
reference  to  Architectural  Beauty.”  It  was  intended  to 
illustrate  a theory  which  professes,  by  the  application  of 
certain  so-called  geometric  laws,  to  guide  unerringly  to 
architectural  beauty,  or,  at  all  events,  to  guard  against 
deformity. 

1 have  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  the  request 
made  to  me,  that  I should  contribute  .some  remarks  to- 
wards the  discussion  of  the  subject,  which  was  then  left 
over  for  a future  occasion.  Any  one  professing  to  guide 
us  to  an  end  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  os  the  unfailing 
production  of  the  beautiful,  rflerits  our  best  thanks,  and  1 
purpose  now,  with  all  respect,  to  discuss  this  theory, 
although  I am  free  to  confess  tliat  a careful  consideration 
has  brought  me  to  a very  decided  opinion  that  it  has  no 
foundation  in  truth.  * • • • 

I shall,  for  tlie  sake  of  clearness,  first  state  in  order  my 
objections  to  the  theory,  and  then  I shall  enlarge  a little 
on  each  division. 

First,  then,  I propose  to  consider  what  proof  is  offered 
of  the  assumed  existence  in  the  human  mind  of  a mathe- 
matical faculty  or  principle  of  harmony,  as  it  is  called, 
wliose  vocation  it  is  to  respond  to  every  exhibition  in 
external  nature  of  the  ratios  which  govern  musical  har- 
mony. 

Secondly,  I will  show  that  the  musical  ratios  are  inap- 
plicable to  form  for  the  production  of  the  beautiful,  from 
a considerati.'ii  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  objects 
of  sight  and  hearing. 

1 wilt  show,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  musical  ratios 
arc  inapplicable  to  form,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the 
beautiful,  from  the  fact  that  if  they  could  be  so  applied, 
beauty  would  be  found  only  at  certain  points  or  coiucL- 
dences,  and  deformity  at  all  the  intermediate  stages. 

In  the  fourth  place,  I will  ask  you  to  consider  whether — 
grauting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  proportions  can 
affect  the  eye  mechanically,  as  musical  sounds  do  the  car 
— it  would  not  be  more  reasonable  to  adopt  the  sides  of 
the  figures  as  the  basis  of  the  harmony,  than  the  angles  of 
imaginary  diagonal  lines. 

In  the  fifth  place,  I will  show  that  the  proportions  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  arc  much  relied  on  as  affording  evi- 
dence in  support  of  this  theory,  give  the  most  direct  and 
conclusive  evidence  against  it.  » * • 

We  learn,  through  the  eye,  to  judge  of  distance  and 
magnitude  without  being  taught  the  laws  of  perspective, 
and  through  the  musical  ear  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
sweet  sounds,  in  total  ignorance  of  the  theory  of  vibra- 
tions. Thus  far,  then,  we  may  allow  that  there  is,  within 
man,  a mathematical  principle  of  harmony,  if  Pythagoras 
and  the  author  of  this  theory  choose  to  call  it  by  such  a 
name,  though  with  other  men  it  passes  under  the  familiar 
name  of  instinct.  Such  an  admission  merely  implies  that 
man  and  other  animals  have  been  furnished  with  original 
capacities  wisely  and  beneficently  adapted  to  the  world  in 
which  they  have  been  placed,  and  that  these  become 
developed  according  to  the  wants  and  requirements  of 
their  positions.  I will  show,  by  and  by,  how  this  very 
adaptation  affords  demonstration  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
tlieory.  For,  as  the  human  ear  has  been  wisely  con- 
structed with  reference  to  the  priuciple  of  vibrations, 
which  affect  it  mechanically,  no  less  than  the  prick  of  a 
pill  does  the  nerves  of  feeling,  or  the  perfume  of  a rose  the 
sense  of  smell,  so  has  the  eye,  with  equal  wisdom  and 
benelicetice,  been  formed  with  reference  to  the  laws  of 
perspective,  1 do  not,  however,  enlarge  on  this  point  at 
the  present  stage,  as  it  will  again  come  under  our  notice. 

But  these  geometrical  laws  which  regulate  the  machi- 
nery of  nature  have  no  concern  with  the  beauty  that  can 
be  perceived  by  the  eye ; in  fact,  the  whole  theory  is 
founded  on  a total  misconception  of  the  nature  of  beauty 
and  the  faculties  to  wliich  it  addresses  itself.  In  the  in- 
telligent or  intellectual  perception  of  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  nature  there  is  a beauty  of  the  very  highest  order, 
as  revealing  to  us  the  physical  means  by  which  God 
govcnis  the  universe.  But  tliis  beauty  is  purely  emo- 
tiunal,  £UKl  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  forms  or  pro- 
portions of  visible  objects,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may 
be  types  which  the  mind  can  decipher.  1 use  the  word 
” types  ” advisedly,  and  with  a double  mcauiug— a pun, 
if  you  will— for  in  this  sense  these  types  have  no 
more  to  do  with  the  beauty  of  external  nature  than 


hniif-f..,i  tK-i- .1  .-  V I lie  oiiii  ;jeiice>.;  uiiu  yei  iiuy  louiiii  scoiic  irom  trie  '■'J  uu  wuii  iiiu  ucuuij  Ol  cxienuu  nature  man 

.•  ‘ *0  conduct  the  same  in-  ; same  quarries,  when  taken  in  London,  Liverpool,  Man-  I the  types  of  the  primer  with  the  beauty  of  the  poetry 

VeStliratlOll  over  t.hev  \enii1<l  r-n-r,,,  t-  ti.., i , .1 f ■' 


a«io  decay.  Let  them  ask  tlicim-elves  how  that  arose?  physical  beauty,  if  I may  use  such  an  expression,  than 

^ f nis^pectioii  of  the  stone  as  it  was  delivered  Tlierc  appeared  to  be  one  set  of  circumstances  which  had  I many  spots  of  gold  on  a dark  blue  ground  ; but  to 

I hey  need  nut.  therefore,  be  surprised  been  overlooked  by  those  who  had  been  called  upon  prac-  ' the  educated  mind,  which  can  decipher  its  meaning,  what 


ii  tlie  quarry.  ^ 

attend  to  the  matter.  They  imi^t  remember  ' a book  they  open  up,  what  a world  of  harmony  ami 

' “ treat  temptation  to  u.se  bad  stone  when  ; that  in  large  towns  an  atmosphere  was  produced  which  beauty  they  disclose  I No  greater  mistake  could  be  com- 
The  commission  to  | was  more  or  less  iinpregnnted  with  gaseous  exhalations,  mitted  than  to  confound  this  order  of  beauty  with  the 

- and  tlicrain—imprcg- I supposed  mechanical  effect  which,  according  to  this 


there  was  nobody  to  object  to  it. 

np ‘^®‘.'-'’isted  of  Sir  Henry  and  they  found  the  water— the  dew  aiiu  tne ram— impreg- ' s'-'l'l'i^seu  mecnanicai  enect  wnicn,  accoraing  to  this 
himsp'f  n.  I Siiiith,  Sir  Charles  Barry,  ami  nated  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid.  Dis-  ‘ Iheory,  would  be  produced  on  the  eye  by  certain  aisthe- 

vo^ti.rnf inn«  u " Occasionally  assisted  in  their  in . [ cussion  was  comparatively  of  little  value ; there  must  be  ' emotion  assumed  to  be  excited  by  certain  angles  to 
ill  n^P  1 V aiio  Frotessor  Phillips,  ami  ; extensive  experiments  madebelore  they  could  arrive  at  the  discovered  in  the  subdivisions  of  an  architecturEd  com- 

AViiPTtvfnnp  Profe.ssors  Danicll  and  .tiuth.  But,  seeingthat  it  was  the  porous  condition  of  the  I Position,  or  even  with  the  pleasurable  feeling  excited 

stnri..  PC  n ’ 1 ^ ‘*5’  supervision  of  the  stone  wliicli  they  had  to  deal  with,  the  great  question  to  I I’l'  * musical  chord,  which  reveals  nothing  to  the  intellect 

auunc  as  ic  was  deliverpil  for  ntp  Ins  fMii..  ci.-.— ;c.»  i -i c-  j.  j. 


Seeing  there 

that  thins,  wcriior™»'". ■'“''Ihil  ‘•■'J  "■«« .‘">™™it;thirchi™^^^ 


Of  Hip  v-Tmp  .ipcp-i.T-  ---V’?**  Asexamples  dinary  porosity?  It  was  true  that,  tlieoreticallv,  Kiihl-  During  the  Middle  Ages  speculations  such  as  thoseon 

M.ittPiim  ,,r  *1 mention  the  , niaim’s  process  should  answer,  because  lliey  knew,  if  wliich  1 have  bcL'ii  commenting  seem  to  have  been  in 

there  wns%rnrpp  V a ho  whicli  I they  placed  a stone  in  a solution  of  silica,  there  was  n j Sre&t  favour.  Did  your  time  permit,  many  amusing  ex- 

AndoahiP  t nv”  offices  of  the  process  of  substitution  by  which  they  got  it  thoroughly  amples  might  be  given  ; they  seem  to  have  attracted  the 

Kttor  hnU,ii'  !^«.o  h“  - f F'cet-street,  The  silicified  into  a compact  mass.  Bnt  this  took  lime,  and  dur-  attention,  and  drawn  down  the  condemnation,  of  Galdeo, 

momiis  . Ing  that  time  the  silicious  solution  wa-s  Irequently  washed 


after  the  return  oftlie  tratelling  commission,  and  in  the 
stone  of  that  structure  there  was  scarcely  a trace  of  decay ; 
indeed,  it  was  sent  from  the  quarry  a.s  a specimen  of  the 
best  to  be  tnuiul  there.  Wlieii  the  defective  state  of  the 
stone  used  in  Die  new  buildings  in  Lincoln’s-inii  was  dis- 
covered, he  (Mr.  Smith),  liaving  been  at  that  time  sent  by 
the  Government  to  see  whether  the  quarries  were  being 
worked  well,  took  the  opportunity  iif  inquiring  of  one  of 
tlie  foremen  where  the  stone  used  at  Liiicolu’.s-iim  came 
from,  and  lie  was  taken  to  two  particular  beds.  Upon 
putting  his  linger  upon  the  stone  that  was  then  being 
quarried,  it  left  an  impression,  which  .showed  the  stone  to 
be  Id  a state  ot  deciiy,  even  while  in  the  quarry  ; and  the 
reply  to  his  inquiry,  how  tliat  stone  came  to  be  used,  was 
that  the  builder  would  not  have  any  other,  because  ic 
yielded  him  the  best  profit.  He  might  mention  tlie  case 
of  another  building  in  London,  of  magnesian  limestone, 
vtz..  the  manutactory  of  Messrs.  Day  & Martin,  in  Hol- 
ijorn.  It  appeared  that  one  of  the  partners,  liaving  an 
interest  in  some  particular  quarry,  insisted  upon  that  de- 
scription of  stone  being  used  for  the  building.  It  decayed 
so  rapidly  that  it  had  to  be  plastered  up  in  many  places 
and  liad  been  oltcii  painted  since.  Mention  had  been 


attention  had  been  called,  during’ the  l^t  two  or 
three  years,  to  Ransome’s  process.  It  appeared  to  him 
more  satisfactory  than  any  other  he  had  met  with. 
There  they  had  a silicate  of  potash  applied  to  the  stonci 
the  surface  of  which  had  been  rendered  as  clean  as  pos- 
sible. The  rc.snlt  was  absorption.  They  then  applied  to 
the  surface  ordinary  muriate  of  lime,  wliich  p.iietrated 
within  the  stone  by  two  diftcreut  actions,  the  one  being 
the  force  of  capillary  attraction,  the  other  of  chemical 
affinity.  Chloride  ot  potassium  and  silicate  of  lime 


condemnation,  of  Galdeo, 
a passage  of  considerable  power.  It  seems  so  much  to 
the  point,  in  considering  a theory  founded  entirely  on 
these  exploded  notions,  the  beauty  of  the  harmonic  ratios, 
that  I cannot  forbear  quoling  it.  He  clearly  perceived 
the  fallacious  nature  of  these  speculations  on  numbers 
and  proportions,  and  has  e.xpressed  his  sentiments  con- 
ccnuiig  them  very  unequivocally  ; — 

‘‘  How  great  and  common  an  error  appears  to  me  the 
mistake  of  those  who  persist  in  making  their  knowledge 
and  apprehension  the  measure  of  an  apprehension  and 
knowledge  of  God,  as  if  that  alone  were  perfect  which 


formed  ; tlie  one  being  soluble  was  removed  by  rain,  and  ! understood  to  be  so.  But 


the  other  remained  to  fid  the  pores.  The  great  success  of 
this  operation,  which,  after  all,  could  only  be  decided  after 
a lapse  of  years,  depended  upon  the  fact  that,  by  filling  up 
the  pores  witli  this  silicate  of  lime,  they  prevented  the 
osmose  action  going  on  within  the  pores  of  the  stone. 
He  was  satisfied  that  they  could  only  come  to  a cor- 
rect conclusion  upon  this  question  by  experiments, 
wliich  the  Institute  of  Architects  would  be  wise  to  under- 
take. 

Professor  Tennant  and  Mr.  Warington  having  spoken, 
thanks,  on  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  were  voted  to 
Mr.  Burnell  for  the  paper  he  had  read. 


i the  contrary,  ob- 


serve  that  nature  has  other  scales  of  perfection  which  we 
cannot  comprehend,  and  rather  seem  disposed  to  class 
among  impcricctions.  For  instance,  among  the  relations 
of  ditlerent  numbers,  those  appear  to  us  most  perfect 
which  exist  between  numbers  nearly  related  to  each 
other,  as  the  double,  the  triple,  the  proportion  of  three  to 
two,  &c, ; those  appear  less  perfect  which  exist  between 
numbers  remote  from  and  prime  to  each  other,  as  1 1 to  7, 
17  to  13,  53  to  37,  &c. ; and  most  imperfect  ol  all  do  those 


* From  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Purdie  at  the 
Architectural  Association,  mentioned  in  our  last  number. 
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; appear  which  exist  between  incoinmensurable  quantities 
1 which  by  us  are  nameless  andinexplicable.  Consequently, 

I if  the  task  had  been  given  to  a man  of  establishing  and 

II  ordering  the  rapid  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  accord. 
N ing  to  his  notions  of  perfect  proportions,  I doubt  not  that 
II  he  would  have  arranged  them  according  to  tlie  former 
a rational  proportions ; but,  on  the  contrary,  God,  with  no 
c regard  to  our  imaginary  symmetries,  has  ordered  them  in 
i|  proportions,  not  only  incomraeasurable  and  irrational, 
'll  but  altogether  inappreciable  by  our  intellect.  A man 
f ignorant  of  geometry  may,  perhaps,  lament  that  the  cir- 
1 cumfcrence  of  a circle  does  not  happen  to  be  exactly 
b three  times  the  diameter,  or  in  some  other  assignable  pro- 
>:  portion  to  it  rather  than  such  that  we  have  not  yet  been 
i'  able  to  explain  what  the  ratio  between  them  is,  but  one 
A who  has  more  understanding  will  know  that  if  they  were 
ii  other  than  they  are,  thousands  of  admirable  conclusions 
V would  have  been  lost,  and  that  none  of  the  other  proper- 

I ties  of  the  circle  would  have  been  true  : the  surface  of  the 
; sphere  would  not  be  quadruple  of  a great  circle,  nor  the 
; cylinder  be  to  the  sphere  as  three  to  two ; in  short,  no 
•I  part  of  geometry  would  be  true,  and  as  it  now  is.  If  one 
I of  our  most  celebrated  architects  had  had  to  distribute 
I this  vast  multitude  of  fixed  stars  through  the  great  vault 
ii  of  heaven,  I believe  he  would  have  disposed  them  with 
I beautiful  arrangements  of  squares,  hexagons,  and  octa- 
:>  goiis;  he  would  have  dispersed  the  larger  ones  among  the 
ii  middle-sized  and  the  less,  so  as  to  correspond  exactly 
with  each  other,  and  then  he  would  think  he  had  con- 
: trived  admirable  proportions.  God,  on  the  contrary,  has 
: shaken  them  out  from  his  hand  as  if  by  chance,  and  we, 

I forsooth,  must  think  that  he  has  scattered  them  up  yon- 
' (ler,  without  any  regularity,  symmetry,  or  elegance.” 

I purpose  now  to  show,  in  the  third  place,  that  the 
I musical  ratios  are  inapplicable  to  form,  for  the  purpose  of 
I produciug  the  beautiful,  from  the  fact  that  if  they  could 
I bu  so  applied,  beauty  would  be  found  only  at  certain 
' points  of  coincidences,  and  deformity  at  all  the  intermediate 
1 stages. 

In  the  paper  read  to  the  Association  in  illustration  of 
' this  theory,  I find  the  following  passage : — ” That  the  eye 
i is  capable  of  appreciating  the  exact  subdivision  of  spaces, 
just  as  the  ear  is  capable  of  appreciating  the  exact  subdi- 
I vision  of  intervals  of  time.”  There  seems  to  be  in  this 
; passage  some  confusion.  1 quote  it,  however,  not  for  the 
1 purpose  of  verbal  criticism,  but  because,  fronr  the  idea 
I embodied  in  it,  most  of  the  errors  of  the  system  we  are 
: considering  seem  to  arise.  Whatever  may  be  the  precise 
meaiiiiig  of  the  phrase,  it  contains  an  obvious  fallacy. 
Adopting  the  words  of  the  passage  itself,  and  employing 
them  in  the  sense  which,  1 presume,  they  are  intended  to 
convey,  it  is  a mistake  to  say  that  the  " eye  is  capable 
of  appreciating  the  exact  subdivision  of  spaces,”  in  the 
same  sense,  or  in  the  same  degree,  as  “the  ear  is  capable 
of  appreciating  tlie  exact  division  of  intervals  of  time.” 

Every  one  knows  that  in  music  the  ear  receives  pleasure 
only  from  one  class  of  sounds,  and  feels  every  departure 
fiom  these,  however  slight,  to  be  a positive  pain.  On  the 
contrary,  our  taste  for  visual  beauty  is  so  varied  and 
capricious,  as  to  include  objects  of  the  most  opposite 
qualities.  Not  only  so,  but  that  which  seemed  beautiful 
a few  years  or  months  ago,  seems  now  devoid  of  every 
quality  which  could  render  it  pleasing.  At  all  times  the 
eye  may  recognize  .an  object  to  be  exceedingly  beautiful, 
without  feeling  any  slight  departure  from  its  proportions 
to  have  a jarring  effect— the  proportions  may  be  consider- 
ably changed  without  the  beauty  being  destroyed— there 
may  be  a great  distance  between  the  greatest  beauty  and 
positive  ugliness,  but  the  musical  ear  admits  of  no  modi- 
flcQtioninthe  pitch  of  the  notes:  the  instant  a musical 
chord  ceases  to  be  a chord,  it  becomes  a discord. 

I propose  to  show,  in  the  fifth  place,  that  the  propor- 
tions of  the  Parthenon,  which  are  much  relied  on  as 
atforditig  evidence  in  support  of  this  theory,  give  the  most 
oonclusive  evidence  against  it. 

I do  not  intend  under  this  head  to  enter  on  the  general 
question,  as  to  what  was  the  law,  if  any,  by  which  the 
Greeks  guided  themselves  in  arranging  the  proportions  of 
tlicir  temples.  That  is  a que.->tion  to  be  decided  simply 
by  the  measurement  of  such  examples  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture as  have  descended  to  our  times,  and  by  the  light 
which  ancient  Grecian  authors  throw  on  the  subject. 

1 may,  however,  remark  in  passing,  that  the  notion 
of  the  Greeks  having  acted  on  any  such  generid  law, 
seems  at  least  highly  improbable  for  tliree  reasons. 

First.  The  e.xamples  of  ancient  Grecian  architecture 
still  in  existence  differ  very  much  from  each  other  in  their 
general  proportions  ns  well  as  in  their  details.  The  Doric 
columns  vary  from  4 diameters  to  the  length— the  propor- 
tion found  in  the  temple  at  Corinth— to  fij;  its  upper 
diameter  from  7 to  8- loths  of  its  under  diameterj  the 
height  of  the  capital,  in  terms  of  the  lower  diameter,  from 
37  to  56-JOOths.  In  Athens,  tlie  height  of  the  columns  is 
generally  5j  diameters;  in  Selinus,  from  5 to  Sj;  at 
Egina  and  Agrigentum,  tj.  The  annulets  differ  in  dif- 
ferent examples.  The  entablature  ranges  from  l j to  more 
than  2 diameters,  and  the  angle  o(  the  pediment  varies 
from  I2i°  to  U’.  These  variations  occur  in  the  Doric 
alone,  which  is  known  to  vary  less  Ilian  any  of  the  other 
orders.  If  we  fail,  therefore,  in  discovering  the  operation 
of  a fixed  law  front  the  proportions  of  this  order,  we  are 
not  likely  to  find  it  from  those  of  the  Corinthi.in  or  Ionic. 

Second.  That  the  Greeks,  in  common  with  the  Gothic 
architects  (and,  I believe,-  modern  architects  follow  the 
same  rule)  modified  the  details  according  to  the  height  or 
position  of  the  building.  A striking  example  of  this  prin- 
ciple appears  in  the  details  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the 
Temple  of  Theseus.  The  first  was  situate  on  a height, 
and,  as  generally  seen  by  a spectator,  the  vertical  Imes 
would  be  much  more  foreshortened  than  in  the  other 
whicli  was  situate  on  a plain.  Accordingly,  we  find,  in 
the  Parthenon,  the  cornices,  moulohigs,  and  general  de- 
tails, have  less  projection  and  greater  thickness  than 
those  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus ; and,  I believe,  the  same 
principle  will  be  found  universally  applied,  not  merely  m 
Grecian,  but  in  all  good  architecture. 

The  third  reason  agaii.>t  the  notion  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  having  acted  in  obcoience  to  any  such  principle  is 
the  silence  of  all  contemporary  authors  on  the  subject. 
J^eithcr  the  works  of  Plalo,  when  treating  on  the  subject 
of  beauty,  nor  of  Socrates,  who  was  himself  a sculptor, 
contains  one  word  to  countenance  such  an  idea.  On  the 
contrary,  the  doctrines  they  teach  as  to  the  nature  of 
beauty  seem  to  differ  but  little  from  those  which  are 
taught  by  the  best  writers  and  thinkers  of  the  present 
day.  It  seems,  tlierefore,  to  be  pretty  well  proved,  from 
negative  evidence  alone,  that  the  Greeks  bad  no  other 
aids  in  the  erection  of  their  temples  than  those  which  are 
available  to  the  modem  architect.  But  I leave  this  sub- 
ject to  those  whose  inclinations  lead  them  to  its  investi- 
.gation,  and  return  to  the  question  before  us. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  although  the  pro- 
portions of  the  Parthenon  had  coincided  exactly  with  those 
which  this  theory  would  establish,  they  would  have 
afforded  a very  insufficient  basis  for  such  a superstructure. 

The  fact  is  notorious  that  proportions  must  vary  indefi- 
nitely, according  to  the  purpose  of  the  erection,  the 
position  of  the  building,  and  the  material  employed.  If 
iron  had  been  the  material  which  had  come  most  readily 
to  the  hand  of  man  for  tlie  construction  of  his  edifices, 
Greek  architecture  would  have  been  impossible.  If  for 
four  thousand  years  mankind  had  used  iron  alone  for 
architectural  purposes,  or  even  as  the  skeleton  of  edifices, 
our  idea.s  of  beauty  would  have  been  associated  with  such 
forms  of  construction  as  must  have  led  us  to  consider  a 
Parthenon,  erected  for  the  first  time  in  our  days,  as  alto- 
gether monstrous. 

Besides,  there  is  no  unanimity  among  men  of  taste  in 
allotting  to  the  Parthenon  among  works  of  art  the  high 
position  which  this  theoir  assigns  it.  One  great  autho- 
rity could  be  named  who  condemns  Grecian  art  as  alto- 
gether base  and  depraved.  Verj’  many  prefer  Gothic  to 
all  other  styles  of  architecture.  I myself  cannot  see  why 
the  comparatively  heavy  Doric  should  be  preferred  to  the 
more  light  and  graceful  Ionic,  or  to  the  Corinthian  of  the 
Choragic  monument.  But  this  theory  has  not  even  the 
slight  support  which  the  proportions  of  the  Parthenon 
might  have  afforded.  On  the  contrary,  such  evidence  as 
they  give  is  conclusive  against  its  truth. 

I submit  a few  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  angles 
which  the  theory  prescribes,  and  compare  them  with  the 
actual  proportions  of  the  building  itself. 

1st.  To  obtain  the  height  of  the  colonnade  to  the  top 
of  the  abacus,  we  are  instructed,  on  a base  supplied  by  the 
length  of  the  uppermost  step,  to  employ  a diagonal  line 
forming  an  angle  of  one-fifth,  as  it  is  styled,  or  in  other 
words  18°.  But  this  angle  so  employed  gives  a height 
of  32'<)25  feet  only,  the  actual  measured  height  being 
34'2S  feet,  leaving  a difference  of  nearly  l foot  4 inches 
between  the  two. 

2nd.  The  angle  columns  have  a diameter,  from  fillet  to 
fillet,  of  6-382.  To  find  the  proportions  of  these  we  are 
directed  to  use  a line  forming  with  the  perpendicular  an 
angle  of  one-ninth,  in  other  words  of  lu°,  which  gives  a 
height  of  36- 194,  being  1-944,  ornearly  2 feet  more  than  the 
measured  height.  It  will  thus  be  observed  that  two  dif- 
ferent heights  are  obtained  for  the  colonnade,  the  one 
actually  3 feet  3 inches  more  than  the  other. 

3rd.  The  average  diameter  of  the  six  centre  columns, 
from  fillet  to  fillet,  is  6-247,  and  a diagonal  line  forming  an 
angle  of  9°  with  the  vertical  line,  is  given  to  find  its  pro- 
portions. But  this  angle  gives  a height  of  39-442,  being 
actually  5-192  feet  more  than  the  measured  height,  or 
6.j  feet  more  than  the  height  measured  by  the  angle  given 
for  the  colonnade  itself.  A Doric  portico  of  any  one  of 
the  three  heights  here  given  would  present  a sufllciently 
strange  appearance.  1 Jear  it  must  be  left  to  the  author 
of  this  theory  to  explain  how  the  three  are  to  be  com- 
billed  in  one,  or  how  any  one  of  them  is  to  represent  the 
portico  of  the  Parthenon. 

4th.  The  angle  given  for  the  inteicolumiiiation  is  one 
of  is’with  the  vertical  line,  which  givesawidth  of  9177 
— being  l foot  4 inches  more  than  the  measured  width, 
which  is  7-841. 

The  author  of  the  theory  does  not  give  us  an  angle  by 
which  to  find  the  proportions  of  the  ground-plan.  Taking 
the  length  of  the  building,  as  measured  by  Mr.  Penrose, 
at  288-141— the  breadth  at  HjI'3<1,  its  diagonal  forms 
angles  of  19°  22'  38",  and  of  70°  37'  22"  with  its  sides. 
These  angles  do  not  bear  a simple  ratio  to  an  angle  of  go°, 
and  are  therefore  not  recognized  by  this  theory. 

Now,  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if,  in  apply- 
ing a theory  of  this  kind  to  a building,  .some  coin- 
cidences  should  have  been  discovered.  As  I have  already 
shown,  the  system  gives  certain  points  where  its  sup- 
posed harmonies  are  found.  The.se  points  occur  at  minute 
intervals,  and  every  part  of  a building  must  have  one  point 
or  another  near  it.  By  adopting,  theretore,  the  neare.-t, 
either  above  or  below,  an  apparent  coincidence  might  be 
made  out.  Nothing  less  than  absolute  exactness  could 
meet  the  requirements  of  such  a case.  But  the  discre- 
pancies here  are  so  glaring  as  to  admit  of  no  explanation 
or  apology. 

It  will  be  obser\-cd  that,  by  a very  slight  change  in  the 
angle  givenfor  finding  theforms  of  such  details  as  theco- 
lumns,  they  may  acquire  absurd  proportions.  The  slightest 
alteration  in  the  angle  makes  a very  great  difference  in 
the  height  of  a narrow  object— a fact  which  of  itself  shows 
in  a strong  light  the  great  improbability  of  the  Greeks 
having  worked  by  any  such  system,  in  finding  the  pro- 
portions ol  their  edifices. 

I have  applied  this  theory  precisely  in  the  mode  pre- 
scribed by  its  author,*  and  have  founded  no  objection  on 
the  method,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  arbitrary  and  in- 
consistent in  the  extreme.  In  fact,  before  drawing  the 
diagonal  tines  in  the  elevation  of  the  Parthenon,  rect- 
angles arc  assumed  to  exist,  which  have  no  existence  at 
all,  and  the  whole  form  of  the  building  is  changed. 
Under  the  treatment  to  which  it  is  subjected,  the  entasis 
of  the  column  entirely  disappears,  and  imaginary  diagonal 
lines  are  drawn  to  Imaginary  vertical  ones,  and  among 
these  imaginary  proportions  the  supposed  harmony  is  to 
be  found. 

In  conclusion, — The  theory  we  have  been  considering  has 
been  brought  before  the  public  in  a great  variety  of  ways. 
It  ha.s  been  discussed  in  papers  read  to  many  of  the 
literary  and  scientific  societies  of  Great  Britain.  In  these 
papers  the  method  of  teaching  in  our  drawing  academies 
has  been  condemned,  the  copying  of  the  ancient  models 
has  been  denounced  as  ruinous  to  art,  and  tlie  adoption 
of  the  principles  of  this  theory  has  been  recommended  as 
the  fitting  substitute.  It  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  a 
service  would  be  rendered  to  Ihe  cause  of  art  and  of  truth 
if  we  could  ascertain  whether  these  "first  principles,  or 
teachable  laws  of  beauty,"  as  they  are  called,  were  built 
on  a solid  toundation. 

After  a full  and  I trust  a candid  examination,  I have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  instead  of  a well-founded 
theory,  we  have  a fanciful  and  untenable  hypothesis, 
without  the  slightest  basis  cither  of  facts  or  philosophy. 


Chester. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  restora- 
tion committee  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Chester,  at 
which  Mr.  Hussey,  the  architect,  was  present, 
after  a minute  discussion  of  the  extent  of  the  re- 
storation of  the  fabric  at  present  in  contemplation, 
authority  was  formally  given  to  that  gentleman  to 
undertake  the  work. 


* See  “ Science  of  Beauty.’’ 


CAMP  HOSPITALS  A HUNDRED 
YEARS  AGO. 

Wr  are  going  to  gossip  to  the  length  of  a 
column  or  two  about  a famous  -physician  of  the 
eighteenth  century,— rather,  to  tell  the  exact 
truth,  we  are  going  to  use  that  hundred-year-old 
worthy  as  a peg  on  which  to  hang  some  desultory 
chat, — and  we  cannot  better  introduce  a notice 
of  him  and  his  w'ork  than  by  a quotation  from  a 
still  more  famous  physician  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  “ A'c?*  occides”  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
“ is  the  commandment  of  God,  yet  scarce  observed 
by  any  man;  for  I perceive  every  man  is  his  own 
atropos,  and  lends  a hand  to  cut  the  thread  of  his 
own  days.  Cain  was  not  therefore  the  first  mur- 
derer, but  Adam,  who  brought  in  death.”  There 
are  irreverent  people  who  may  say  that  it  is 
irreverent  to  suggest  such  solemn,  and,  indeed, 
awful  thoughts,  when  one  is  only  going  to  talk 
about  ventilation,  ague,  gaol  fever,  aud  such  com- 
mon things ; but,  indeed,  if  the  thought  has  been 
suggested  to  us  that  we  deal  too  lightly  with  the 
sixth  commandment,  when,  through  neglect  or 
indifference,  sickness  is  not  warded  off,  aud  death 
is  not  prevented,  we  owe  the  suggestion,  just  at 
present,  to  the  good  and  eloquent  Parson  Lot, 
than  whom  no  one  does  more,  in  these  days,  to 
teach  a true,  because  an  informed  and  enlight- 
ened reverence,  aud  whose  sanitary  lectures  and 
addresses,  now  first  presented  to  us,  in  a collected 
form,  by  Mr.  Parker,  we  counsel  all  readers  to 
study.  It  is  a passage  in  the  address  delivered  at 
Bristol,  that  has  sent  us  back  to  the  Religlo 
Medici  to  seek  for  a sentence  which  Mr.  Kingsley 
himself  would  not  acorn  to  put  in  the  place  of 
honour  at  the  head  of  one  of  his  sanitary  dis- 
courses ; and  if  such  solemn  words  can  ever  be 
fitly  used  on  this  subject,  it  is  surely  most  fitting 
tliat  they  should  he  used  to  introduce  the  first 
and  the  greatest  British  sanitarian.  Sydenham, 
the  father  of  English  medicine,  had  done  some- 
thing for  the  sanitation  of  certain  special  diseases ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  Sir  John  Pringle  to  be  the 
first  to  lay  down  general  principles,  and  to  go  back, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  philosophy  of  observation,  from 
the  diseases  to  their  particular  causes.  In  many 
respects  be  was  a remarkable  man.  A hundred 
years  ago,  sanitarians  were  not  ashamed  of  being 
physicians.  There  was  then  no  arbitrary  and 
pernicious  division  between  the  art  of  preventing 
and  the  art  of  treating.  They  made  a campaign 
in  the  Low  Countries,  or  they  accompanied  the 
fleet  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main, 
and  then  they  came  back,  enriched  by  a novel 
experience,  to  practise  in  Jermyn-street  or  Pall- 
mall.  Now-a-daya,  they  are  caUed  commissioners, 
and  write  blue-books.  Then,  they  believed  in  logic 
and  inductive  philosophy.  Now,  they  believe  in 
statistics.  W'hen  Pringle  accompanied  Lord  Stair 
to  the  Low  Countries  aud  Germany,  and  was  pre- 
sent with  George  II.  at  the  victory  of  Dettingen, 
he  was,  at  the  same  time,  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy at  Edinburgh.  After  his  return  to 
London,  he  became  president  of  the  Royal  Society. 
And,  what  is  still  more  honourable  toliis  memory, 
considering  the  way  in  which  it  came  about,  he, 
not  long  afterwards,  vacated  that  chair.  Some 
discussions  about  the  then  infant  science  of  elec- 
tricity had  arisen  in  which  the  king  had  adopted 
the  side  of  error.  Pringle  was  obliged  to  hint 
that  the  laws  of  nature  would  not  bend  even  to 
the  command  of  a king,  and  it  was  intimated  to 
him  that  no  one  who  cultivated  science  in  so 
democratic  a fashion,  could  be  permitted  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  Newton,  whereupon  he  resigned. 
Another  great  medical  philosopher  now  gracefully 
fills  that  chair.  How  strange  it  would  seem  ifj 
in  our  happier  days.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  were  to 
become  the  victim  of  such  another  instance  of 
royal  folly ! 

When  recalling  attention,  the  other  day,*  to 
Dr.  Brocklesby’s  little  work,  aud  gleaning  some 
extracts  from  it,  we  pointed  out  that  he  oflered 
us  the  record  of  three  distinct,  successive  expe- 
riences. Pringle’s  Notes  of  the  Campaigns  of 
l7-l'2-3-l',  and  of  that  of  17-15  in  Scotland,  do  not 
admit  of  such  a precise  division.  They  are  very 
pleasant  reading,  and  present  some  amusing  and 
interesting  pieces  of  information.  It  is  amusing 
to  read  of  the  gift  of  flannel  underwaistcoats,  pre- 
sented by  the  good  Quakers  of  Lichfield  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland’s  army  ; and  it  is  interesting 
to  read  of  the  many  broadsword  wounds  of  the 
head,  which  were  treated  after  the  battle  of 
Cnlloden.  Interesting,  too,  is  it  to  see  bow  he 
scouted  the  idea  of  injury  from  the  ripe  fruits  of 
the  country;  and  that  he  was  careful  to  remark, 
that  the  autumnal  diseases  arose  from  quite  other 

* The  Builder,  February  4,  1869. 
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causes  than  the  free  use  of  these.  Eeading  what 
he  says,  one’s  mind  is  carried  back  to  the  camps 
around  Varna,  when  death  was  popularly  supposed 
to  lurk  in  magnificent  melons  and  figs;  whereas, 
in  fact,  it  was  blown  about  with  every  breath  of 
Avind  from  a pestilential  marshy  lake,  or  from  the 
decay  of  rank,  paludal  vegetation.  And  again, 
one  thinks  of  the  march  across  the  valley  of  the 
Belbec,  of  an  exhausted  and  plague-stricken  army, 
a inarch  which  more  resembled  a procession  of 
Bacchus  and  Silenus  than  that  of  a reduced  army 
in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  an  enemy;  with 
mules  decked  with  vine-leaves,  shakos  and  gun- 
bucketa  filled  Avith  grapes,  and  every  havrcsack 
gaping  with  rich  fruit.  One  remembers  how 
loudly  and  terribly  foolish  generals  shouted  to  see 
men,  already  marked  with  scurA’y,  obeying  a true 
instinct  in  gorging  themselves  with  fruit;  and 
one  cannot  help  thinking  it  a pity  that  a little  of 
IVingle's  old-fashioned  sense  is  not  more  generally 
diffused  now. 

The  main  pr.ictical  interest  of  the  hook  centres 
on  two  prominent  points;  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  hof.pitals,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
countries  in  which  the  campaigns  were  made. 
That  is  to  say,  we  are  invited  to  consider  the 
condition  which  nature  presented,  and  the  con- 
dition established  by  art;  a condition  preventable, 
and  a condition  non-preventable.  Both  Avere  ex- 
ceedingly bad.  I'o  specify  the  results,  we  must 
attempt  to  generalize.  It  is  a A'ery  broad  gene- 
ralization, but  one  sufficiently  accurate  for  present 
purposes  to  say  that  the  products  of  vegetable 
decay  cause  diseases  of  a periodic  or  intermitting 
character ; and  that  the  products  of  animal  decay, 
in  which  must  ho  inclnded  those  caused  by  over- 
crowding, induce  diseirses  of  a continued  or  non- 
intermitting  cliaracter. 

Tims,  when  the  troops  were  influenced  only  by 
the  flat,  humid,  marshy,  raw  country  which  was 
the  scene  of  their  tedious  activity,  they  suffered 
from  ague  and  remittent  fevers.  When  they  were 
pent  up  in  the  close-packed  garrison  towns  of  the 
“ cockpit  of  Europe.”  or  huddled  together  in 
villages  on  their  line  of  march,  or,  still  Avorso, 
Avhen  they  were  crowded  into  transports,  then 
there  appeared  the  devastating  jail  fever,  or 
typhus,  Avhich  Pringle,  from  the  experience  here , 
and  at  the  Savoy  prison,  and  other  places,  Avas  the 
first  to  distinguish  aiid  describe  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  The  course  of  disease  seems  to  haA'e 
been,  every  year,  uniformly  the  same.  In  the 
summer  aud  autumn  the  troops  were  marched  and 
countermarched  in  a country  such  as  that  watered 
by  the  “lazy  Scheldt,”  which  was  flat,  intersected 
by  canals  and  ditches,  Avithout  hills  to  direct  tlic 
Avind  in  stre.ims  on  the  lower  grounds,  with  occa- 
sional forests  Avhich  arrested  it  and  made  it  stag- 
naiit;  or  they  Avere  in  a country  which  Avas  all 
sand,  with  much  water  immediately  below  it. 
Add  to  this  that  the  well  water  became  speedily 
putrid, so  as  to  he  scarcely  potable;  ttien  appeared 
the  intermittonts  and  remittents.  This  was  most 
noticeable,  as  has  frequently  been  observed,  under 
similar  circumstances  since,  Avhere  there  Avas  an 
estuary  neat,  in  which  fresh  and  salt  water  inter- 
mingled. In  winter,  the  troops  were  huddled  intocan- 

tonments,  inactive,  and  Avith  their  systems  impreg- 
nated Avith  miasmata.  Then  there  came  the  fevers 
of  continued  type;  and  the  intensity  and  urgency 
of  the  disease  Avere  iu  exact  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  overcrowding.  How  truly  here  docs  a 
saying  of  the  lute  M.  Baudens’  apply,  which  he 
used  when  speaking  of  his  experience  of  tvphus 
in  tlie  Crimea:—"  On  pourrait  le  faire  naitre  et 
mmrir  a I'oJonie.”  There  is  another  observation 
which  has  been  frequently  confirmed  by  Indian 
experience,  which  we  must  give  ir.  Pringle’s  oavti 
words  “ In  marshy  grounds,  intense  and  con- 
tinued heats,  even  without  rain,  occasion  the 
greatest  moisture  by  the  exhalation  which  they 
raise  and  support  in  the  atmosphere;  Avbereas 
frequent  showers  during  the  hot  season  cool  the 
air,  check  the  rise  of  the  vapours,  dilute  and  re- 
fresh the  corrupted  Avater,  and  precipitate  the 
putrid  and  noxious  eflluvia.  But  if  lieavy  rains 
full  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  are  followed 
by  great  and  uniiiteimpted  heats,  the  water  stag- 
nating in  the  lower  grounds,  and  corrupting  there, 
furnishes  mutter  for  more  e.xhulation,  and  thereby 
makes  the  season  more  sickly  and  the  diseases 
more  fatal.” 

_ Take  up  any  sanitary  book  you  please;  read,  for 
instance,  what  maybe  called  the  first  and  the  lust 
sanitary  books  that  have  been  published,  this 
book  of  Pringle’s,  and  Mr.  Kingsley’s  recently 
coUected  addresses,  and  you  aa  ill  find,  in  a very 
ditlerent  dress,  according  to  the  jieriod,  in  Pringle’s 
rotund,  Johnsonian  periods,  in  the  sharp,  incisive 
sentences  with  which  Mr.  Kingsley  lays  precept 
upon  precept,— in  all  you  will  find  hut  one  text 


preached  from,  which,  indeed,  contains  the  sum 
and  the  substance,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
all  sanitary  teaching  which  is  dead,  and 

that  which  kas  been  throvm  off  as  effete  or  dead 
by  the  living  organism  must  be  removed  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  living.  Much  has  yet  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  proving  the  application  of  this 
proposition  to  particular  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions of  disease.  The  method  of  connection  be- 
tween the  cause  and  the  result  has  yet,  in  many 
cases,  to  be  ascertained.  An  immense  deal  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  the  w’ay  of  applying  the  prin- 
ciple, But  we  know  enough  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  proposition  is  true  and  irrefragable,  and  that, 
looked  at  with  the  eye  of  understanding,  it  will  be 
found  to  comprehend  all.  Pringle  and  his  con- 
tompornriea  saw  it  as  through  a glass  darkly,  and 
made  much  effort  in  groping  their  u'oy  to  a clearer 
light.  Much  has  been  done  since  that  time  ; 
much  is  doing  now.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
Avork  of  the  future  were  for  the  chemist,  the 
engineer,  and  the  architect,  rather  than  for  the 
medical  theorist. 

It  would  he  unpardonable  in  a notice  of  Sir 
John  Pringle  to  omit  mention  of  the  question  of 
ventilation, — tlie  subject  of  all  otliers  about  which 
people  seem  most  apt  to  grow  dogmatical, — the 
subject  of  all  others  about  which  it  is  most  unsafe 
to  dogmatize.  Here  is  a passage  Avhicli  Aviil  show 
how  much  he  AA'as  in  advance  of  some  even  hi  the 
present  day, — of  some  who  seem  placed  in  positions 
of  obstruction,  solely  to  clog  the  wheels  of  im- 
provement, and  to  be  on  the  Avatch  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repelling  and  hindering  the  slightest  ad- 
vance. “ U'ith  regard  to  preserving  the  purity 
of  the  air,  the  best  rule  is  to  admit  so  few  patients 
into  each  ward,  that  to  those  unacquainted  with 
the  danger  of  bad  air,  there  may  appear  room  to 
take  double  or  triple  the  number.  It  will  also  be 
found  a good  expedient,  when  the  ceilings  are 
loAv,  to  remove  some  part  of  them,  aud  to  open 
the  garret-story  to  the  tiles.  Constant  experience 
evinces  that  in  a feAv  days  the  air  Avill  be  cor- 
rupted in  close  and  crowded  AA-ards;  and  wliat 
makes  it  hard  to  remedy  the  evil,  is,  the  difficulty 
of  convincing  either  the  nurses  or  the  sick  them- 
selves of  the  necessity  of  opening  the  doors  or 
AvindoAvs  at  any  time  for  air.  1 have  generally 
found  those  rooms  the  most  healthful  when,  by 
broken  Aviudows  and  other  defects,  the  air  could 
not  he  excluded.”  Let  us  say  a Avord  or  tAvo, 
while  space  lasts,  on  this  question, — not  on  the 
general  question,  but  on  its  application  to  circum- 
stances of  exceptional  difficulty.  If  you  Avant  a 
“ frightful  example,”  you  cannot  do  better  than 
take  the  case  of  the  military  hospitals,  builc  on 
the  unfortunate  corridor  principle,  which  are  so 
universally  to  he  met  Avith.  The  construction  is 
deplorably  bad.  What  requires  to  he  done  is  to 
niake  the  best  of  them.  You  will  generally  find, 
ill  them,  oblong  Avards,  much  over-crowded,  with 
a Avindow  over  the  door,  a firt'place,  and  one  Avin- 
dow.  In  most  you  avUI  also  find  ventilators, 
erected  by  a recent  royal  commission,  which  con- 
sist of  gratings  intended  for  entrance  of  air,  and  a 
box  shaft  for  exit,  both,  of  course,  communicating 
Avith  the  external  atmosphere.  These  are  sup- 
posed to  he  beyond  the  control  of  the  patients  by 
means  of  locks  and  keys;  but  soldiers,  like  love, 
laugh  at  locksmiths,  aud,  in  fact,  do  obtain  com- 
plete control  of  the  ventilators.  Further,  it  is 
easy  to  discover  that  the  gratings  admit  but  a 
A cry  slight  current.  As  to  the  aperture  of  ex't, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  nature  is  stronger  than  a 
royal  commission ! Nature  has  decreed  that  cold  air 
shall  descend;  mid,  in  ]ioint  of  fact,  these  shafts  do 
pour  doivn  a cataract  of  cokf  air  on  the  head  of  the 
luckless  tenant  of  the  nearest  bod.  Under  these  un- 
liappy  circumstances,  one  will  probably,  first  of  all, 
remove  the  door-window,  leaving  a siuiple/eKesira. 
But,  unfortunately,  in  the  corridor  there  are , 
Avater-closets,  and  these  have  no  exterior  ventila- 
tion, and  the  couscqueuce  is,  that  yo\w fenestra 
causes  au^  interehnnp,  not  of  pure  air  with  foul 
air,  but  of  foul  air  with  foul  air,  of  seivor  air  Avith 
air  poisoned  Avitli  the  exhalations  from  skin  and 
lungs.  There  is  hut  one  thing  to  he  done,— to 
open  the  window;  that  is  the  only  channel  through 
which  pure  air  can  be  procured.  All  that  seems 
necessary  to  improve  the  atmosphere  very  mate- 
rially, at  least,  is  to  fix  the  Avindow  so  that  it  shall 
be  open  from  the  top  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
Inches,  or,  what  would  be  better,  but  more  expen- 
sive, to  have  louvred  or  perforated  panes.  Even 
with  the  windows  thus  open,  and  with  the  venti- 
lators open,  there  is  not  a perceptible  current 
in  the  ward.  But  a proposal  to  open  a window 
is  a terribly  bold  one,  and  it  evokes  many  old- 
womanish  prejudices.  M’hat  one  Las  to  accom- 
plish  is  to  overcome  these  prejudices,  and  to 
demonstrate  that  the  right  way  of  ventilating  and 


warming  a ward  is  to  have  a good  fire,  plenty  i 
of  blankets,  and — an  open  Avindow. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  the  rebellion  of 
“’Forty-five,”  and  we  have  been  speaking  of  ill- : 
ventilated  hospitals.  It  is  a very  natural  transi- ; 
tion  to  speak  of  a particular,  well-known  hospital  i 
which,  in  a striking  way,  illustrates  both  the !; 
systems  on  which  a hospital  may  be  constructed.  | 
When  the  men  of  Sir  John  Cope’s  division  who. 
AA'ere  wounded  at  Prestonpans  were  sent  to  Edin-  ( 
burgh,  they  were  admitted  into  the  spacious,  lofty  | 
Avards,  with  cross  windows  and  thorough  ventila-  . 
tion,  of  the  infirmary  just  then  erected,  by  Lord 
Provost  Drummond,  on  w’hat  is  essentially  the 
pavilion  principle.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect 
that  should  such  an  occasion  ever  again  require 
such  an  admission  in  that  neighbourhood,  the 
Avounded  would  be  placed  in  a building  erected 
within  the  last  few  years  on  the  corridor  principle, 
and  with  that  principle  applied  in  an  elaborately  ! 
bud  way.  Low-lyiug,  in  the  midst  of  a filthy  and  ; 
populous  neighbourhood,  with  every  sin  of  omis-  ) 
sion  and  commission  in  its  plan,  the  new  Edin- 
burgh hospital  seems  to  have  been  contrived  for  ' 
the  production  of  hospital  diseases,  aud  it  fulfils  i 
that  object. 

This  paper  Avas  commenced  with  an  apt  quota- 
tion  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne : we  cannot  do  j 
better  than  conclude  it  with  another  from  the  | 
same  Avcll-stocked  armory.  “ There  are  tiA'o  hooks  I 
from  Avhence  I collect  my  divinity  ; besides  that 
written  one  of  God,  another  of  his  servant  Nature, 
that  universal  and  public  manuscript  that  lies 
expansed  into  the  eyes  of  all.”  CwM. 


THE  ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 

Tub  annual  general  meeting  of  the  memhen?  of 
this  society  was  held  on  Wednesday  last,  in  the 
Booms  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
9,  Conduit-street.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
President,  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  R.A. 

Mr.  John  Turner,  honorary  secretary,  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  Avhich  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  Mair  (referring  to  a paragraph  in  the  report 
in  relation  to  the  limited  measure  of  support 
awarded  to  the  society  from  members  in  the  pro- 
vinces), expressed  his  regret  that  such  Avas  the 
case,  aud  inquired  what  means  had  been  taken  to 
bring  the  claims  of  the  society  under  the  notice  of 
the  profession,  residing  out  of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Turner  said  that  every  member  of  the 
society  Avas  furuisbed  with  a copy  of  the  report, 
and  that  a number  of  copies  were  forwarded  to 
all  the  corresponding  members. 

Mr.  Turner  then  read  the  report  of  the  council, 
detailing  the  operations  of  the  society  during  the 
year  1859.  It  congratulated  the  society  upon 
having  arrived  at  the  tenth  year  of  its  existence, 
and  observed  tlmt  the  cause  of  sound  practical 
benevolence  rarely,  if  ever,  failed  in  this  country, 
but  from  the  incompetence  of  its  promoters.  The 
council  expressed  the  deep  regret  they  eutertamed 
at  the  loss  they  had  sustained  by  the  decease  of 
the  society’s  late  noble  patron  (Earl  de  Grey),  as 
well  as  of  several  warm  friends,  subscribers,  and 
donors  to  its  funds.  It  was,  however,  Avith  great 
satisfaction  that  they  announced  the  addition  of 
many  new  annual  subscribers,  besides  several 
kind  donors.  On  the  other  hand,  it  Avas  ne- 
cessary to  state  that  the  applications  for  relief 
advanced  at  an  accelerated  rate.  Ten  of  these 
cases,  all  undoubtedly  deserving  cases,  had  been 
relieved  during  the  past  year,  and  it  Avas  painful 
to  observe  among  the  recipients  those  bearing  the 
names  of  men  who  had  already  attained  honour- 
able distinction  in  the  profession,  but  who  had 
stopped  ill  their  career  by  sickness  or  death, 
before  they  had  had  lime  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  their  talent  and  labour.  These  Avero  the 
cases,  which  it  aaus  the  peculiar  province  of 
the  society  to  relief.  The  mere  uneducated 
pretender  aud  the  dishonest  practitioner  were 
alike  lield  to  he  uiiAA’orthy  of  their  sympathy. 
There  Avas  no  doubt  that  the  members  of  the 
profession  Avere  annually  increasing  largely  in 
number,  and  the  claims  on  the  funds  Avould  os 
Certainly  increase.  The  members  were  therefore 
urgently  entreated  to  use  their  best  endeavours 
to  promote  the  extension  of  the  society,  by  obtain- 
ing new  members,  and  by  making  its  objects  more 
extensively  known  among  their  professional  friends 
in  the  provinces.  The  council  also  took  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  for  the  consideration  of  those 
of  their  brethren  Avho  were  blest  Avith  prosperity, 
that,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  society,  they 
were  bound  to  invest  all  donations  in  the  public 
funds;  therefore,  every  donor  would,  according  to 
the  amount  of  his  gift,  be,  pro  tanto,  adding  to 
the  permanent  yearly  income  of  this  truly  useful 
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society.  It  was  tbe  pleasant  duty  of  the  council 
to  report  that  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  had  again  testified  its  approval  of  any 
sympathy  for  the  society,  by  granting  the  use  of 
its  new  and  commodious  apartments  as  its  place 
of  meeting. 

The  Chairman  in  moving  the  adoption  of  tlie 
report,  said  that  in  doing  so  he  could  not  claim 
attention  on  the  score  that  it  contained  any  large 
amount  of  statistical  information.  It  was  a diffi- 
cult and  delicate  matter  in  the  administration  of 
fund.s  of  this  kind,  to  give  details  without  giving 
publicity  to  that  which  might  occasion  pain  to 
individuals ; but  the  financial  statement  would 
throw  some  light  upon  the  subject.  In  the  past 
year  they  had  added  the  new  subscribers  to  their 
list  of  subscribers,  but  still  their  income  was  far 
below  what  they  might  reasonably  expect,  regard 
being  had  to  the  work  they  had  to  do,  the  status 
of  the  profession,  and  the  great  number  of  prac- 
titioners. The  list  contained  nearly  230  members, 
and  yet  it  was  a subject  for  regret  that  the 
number  should  be  so  limited,  when  it  was  borne 
in  mind  that  there  were  in  London  alone,  800  gen- 
tlemen practising  as  architects  or  surveyors.  He 
suggested  that  they  might  make  a great  nud  im- 
portant move,  if  each  individual  member  would 
evince  his  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  society 
by  making  a compact  with  himself  to  obtain  the 
accession  of  at  least  one  new  member.  He  found 
on  looking  at  the  balance-sheet  of  tbe  Artists’ 
Genctal  Benevolent  Institution,  that  it  had  re- 
lieved seventy  cases  in  one  year.  It  was  true  that 
the  society  included  all  members  of  tbe  fine  arts, 
indiscriminately,  and  that  it  was  forty  or  fifty 
years  old,  while  the  Architects’  Benevolent 
Society  had  been  but  ten  years  in  existence  : still 
it  was  impossible  not  to  admit  that  the  latter 
society  might  effect  a much  larger  measure  of 
good  if  it  was  better  supported  by  the  profession. 
He  begged  to  move,  iu  conclusion,  that  the  report 
be  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Mocatta  seconded  tbe  motion,  and  observed 
that,  regard  being  had  to  the  fact  that  the  society 
bad  been  in  existence  ten  years,  there  was  cer- 
tainly a want  of  esprit  de  corps  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession.  He  regretted  that  the 
architects  in  the  provinces  had  not  come  forward 
with  greater  alacrity  and  iu  greater  numbers  to 
support  the  society. 

Mr.  Mair  said  he  could  not  xmderstand  upon 
what  principle  the  society  was  not  better  sup- 
ported in  the  provinces,  but  he  had  no  doubt  that, 
if  gentlemen  would  exert  themselves  among  their 
•friends  and  connections,  many  new  subscribers 
might  be  obtained.  He  had  himself  written  to 
eiglit  gentlemen,  and  inclosed  them  copies  of  the 
rules,  &c.  To  seven  of  these  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived answers.  One  gentleman  said  be  would 
subscribe  next  year;  six  had  sent  their  guineas 
and  small  donations  to  the  fund,  and  one  had 
taken  no  notice  of  the  application.  Now  if  each 
geutlemaii  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  society 
would  ask  a friend  to  join  it,  the  society  would 
soon  be  placed  in  a position  to  increase  its  useful- 
ness and  to  carry  out  still  further  the  benevolent 
^lesigns  of  the  founders.  He  assured  tbe  meeting 
that  many  of  the  cases  which  came  before  the 
board  were  of  an  extremely  painful  character,  and 
that  the  council  would  olten  be  glad  to  give  an 
•extra  5L  note  if  their  funds  would  admit  of  it. 

The  Chairman  said  be  had  himself  endeavoured 
to  excite  the  benevolence  of  his  professional 
friends.  He  had  addressed  about  forty  letters  to 
gentlemen  whom  he  bad  reason  to  believe  would 
he  willing  to  assist  the  society,  and  the  applica- 
tions had  produced  ten  additional  subscribers. 
Thirty,  however,  were  silent;  but  he  hoped, 
upon  reflection,  they  would  come  forward  and 
aid  in  a work  which  had  so  many  claims  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  profession. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  was 
then  put  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Turner  read  the  balance-sheet,  which 
showed  that  the  receipts  of  tbe  society,  including 
a balance  carried  forward  from  tbe  previous  year 
of  180L  13s.  8d.,  amounted  to  417^.  IBs.  9d.  Of 
this  sum  2'H.  Ss.  had  been  received  for  subscrip- 
tions in  arrear,  140i.  IBs.  for  subscriptions  due 
and  paid  in  1859,  43L  11s.  6d.  iu  donations,  and 
26/.  10s.  7d.  from  dividends.  The  principal  items 
of  expenditure  during  the  year  were  advertise- 
ments 9/.  12s.  8d.,  stationary  and  printing 
10/.  4s.  3d.,  collector’s  commission  9/.  Ids.  9d., 
gifts  to  applicants  185/.,  cash  invested  in  the 
funds  37/.  16s. ; leaving  a balance  of  147/.  8s.  lid. 
The  amount  of  stock  belonging  to  the  society 
on  tbe  31st.  of  December  last,  was  904/.  98.  6d., 
and  the  arrears  of  subscriptions,  in  respect 
of  the  years  1857,  1858,  and  1859,  were 
51/.  9s. 


On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mayhew,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Mair,  the  statement  of  accounts  was  received 
and  adopted. 

The  following  gentlemen  were,  on  tbe  motion 
of  Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson,  appointed  the  council  for  the 
ensuing  year: — Mr.  W.  A.  Buulnols,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Hussey,  Mr.  William  Moseley,  Mr.  R.  L.  Roumieu, 
and  Mr.  George  Wuiles. 

The  various  other  officers  of  the  society  were 
also  elected,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mocatta, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Moseley,  the  best  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  given  to  the  president  and  the 
council  for  their  continued  exertions  on  behalf  of 
the  society'. 

Thanks  were  also  passed  to  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  the 
treasurer,  who  was  prevented  by  business  from 
taking  part  in  the  proceedings. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Smirke  for  presiding 
terminated  tbe  proceedings. 


PROGRESS  OF  RAILWAYS  IN  SPAIN. 

Some  w'eeks  ago  the  opening  for  public  traffic 
of  tbe  Seville  and  Jerez  railway  was  announced 
to  take  place  shortly;  but,  though  numerous 
trains  have  transported  war  appliances,  wounded 
soldiers,  and  railway  materials,  the  day  was  not 
fixed  for  tbe  opening  when  our  correspondent 
wrote.  This  is  owing  to  the  very  had  state 
of  the  weather  for  the  last  two  mouths. 
Throughout  Andalusia,  circulation  has  been  so 
impeded,  that  the  principal  towns  arc  completely 
cut  off  from  all  communi&itioii  with  each  other, 
and  the  Seville  and  Cordova  line  resembles  an 
island  surrounded  by  a sen  of  mud.  So  the 
Madrid  Railway  Qazette  reports. 

Most  active  steps  are  being  taken  for  the 
speedy  construction  of  the  line  from  the  sea-coast 
to  Tetuan,  in  Morocco,  lately  taken  by  the  Spanish 
troops.  Don  Mariano  Elula,  government  officer 
of  the  province  of  Seville,  has  already  arrived  at 
the  camp  iu  the  Tetuan  valley,  in.  charge  of 
railway  materials,  Ac.  The  line  is  to  be  nine 
kilometres  in  length. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1859,  the  following  was 
the  state  of  railways  in  Spain,  with  their  annual 


receipts : — 

Kilometres 

Receipts  1859. 

in  length. 

Reals  vellon. 

Madrid  to  Alicante 

4.t,228,893 

2,126,720 

Madrid  to  Saragossa  ... 

..  57  — 

Cordova  and  Seville  .. 

..  lai  — 

4,259,146 

"Valencia  and  Alniansa 

. . 138  — 

6,430,425 

Alar  and  Santander. . . . 

8,-540,373 

Barcelona  to  Saragossa 

..  37  — 

2,9”5,680 

Barcelona  to  Marturell 

2.083,763 

Barcelona  to  Arenys  .. 

3tj  — 

4,135,7S7 

Barcelona  to  Granollers 

2,742,050 

Jerez  to  Trocaders 

..  274  — 

3,717,408 

Langres  and  Gijon  .... 

..  39  — 

Tarragon  

761,198 

Totals 

. 1,109  — 

81,981,444 

The  Langres  and  Gijon  line,  in  1858,  received 
1,832,071  reals  vellon  (1/.  =:  96  reals  vellun). 

Five  locomotives,  of  the  most  improved  work- 
manship and  solidity,  have  arrived  at  Santander 
from  Havre,  on  board  the  French  vessel  Sala- 
mandre,  for  tbe  Northern  Spanish  railway. 

On  the  2iid  February’,  the  first  gas  lighting 
was  inaugurated  iu  the  ffuurishing  city  of  Jerez. 
Much  praise  is  given  to  the  Spanish  “ Compdnia 
de  Credito  ” for  this  enterprising  work. 

The  works  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  si.xth  sec- 
tions of  tbe  Alcazar  de  San  Juan  and  Ciudad- 
Real  position  of  tbe  Madrid  and  Saragossa  rail- 
way have  been  advertised  for  contract,  tenders 
being  received  up  to  the  15th  February.  The 
total  estimate  for  the  three  sections  is  5,860,000 
reals  vellon,  or  about  58,500/. 

In  1860,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  different 
concessions,  the  following  railways  are  to  be 
opened  for  public  service : — Granollers  to  Santa 
Coloma;  Valladolid  to  Burgos;  Duenas  to  Alar ; 
Arenys  dc  Mar  to  Santa  Coloma;  Avila  to  Valla- 
dolid ; and  Burgos  to  Vittoria.  In  1861  are  to 
be  completed  the  sections,  Madrid  to  Saragossa; 
Saragossa  to  Barcelona;  Madrid  to  Avila;  and 
Moutblanch  to  Reus.  In  1863  are  to  be  finished 
the  Tudela  and  Bilbao;  Saragossa  and  Alsassia ; 
and  Vittoria  to  Irun,  at  the  French  frontier. 

Taking  as  a standard  of  comparison  the  veloci- 
ties of  the  trains  on  the  Valencia  and  Alicante 
railways,  and  their  fares,  we  have  the  following 
results  for  calculating  a voyage  from  Madrid  to 
the  French  frontier. 

Madrid  to  Valladolid  in  6 hours,  at  a cost  of  98 
reals  first  class,  and  44  third  class;  Madrid  to 
Burgos  iir  11  hours,  for  145  reals  first  class,  and 
66  third;  from  Madrid  to  Irun,  19  hours,  at  a 
cost  of  253  reals  first  class,  and  114  third  class. 
The  distances  are  as  follows. — Madrid  to  Valla- 
dolid, 216  kilometres;  Valladolid  to  Burgos,  150 


kilometres;  Burgos  to  Irun,  269.  Total,  Madrid 
to  Irun,  634  kilometres. 

When  we  consider  that  the  distance  from 
Bayonne  to  Paris  (776  kilometres)  is  accomplished 
in  17i  hours,  deducting  the  long  stoppage  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  the  Paris  and  Calais  train  runs  over 
354  kilometres  in  7 hours,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  distance  between  Madrid  and  Irun  can  be  per- 
formed in  12  hours.  In  the  above  calculations, 
96  reals  may  be  taken  as  1/. 

The  following  authorizations  have  been  granted 
by  the  Spanish  Government  for  various  works,  Ac. 
To  D.  Jose  Blazquez,  a term  of  eight  months  to 
make  necessary  surveys  for  a line  of  railway,  from 
La  Roda  to  another  point  on  the  Madrid  and 
Almanza  Railway,  terminating  iu  the  Hinajeros 
coal-fields.  To  D.  Sebastian  Gonzalez  y de  la 
Fuente,  for  surveys  to  be  made  for  the  following 
Hues.  A line  starting  from  a point  in  Madrid 
called  Red  de  San  Luis,  by  the  Callo  de  Fuen- 
carral,  and  La  Fuente  Castellana,  passing  through 
the  promenade  of  Recoletos,  the  Salon  del  Prado, 
Puerta  de  Atocha,  Portillo  de  Embayadores,  the 
road  which  leads  from  the  Puente  de  Toledo  to 
the  Puerta  de  Sau  Vicente,  and  terminating  in 
the  Puerta  de  Hierro.  Another  railway  is  to  start 
from  a convenient  point  in  the  interior  of  the 
city',  and  terminate  at  the  Puente  de  Toledo.  A 
third  line  is  to  start  from  the  Plazuela  de  Santo 
Domingo,  passing  by  the  Callo  Aucha  de  San  Ber- 
niindo,  aiid^endiiig  at  the  above-mentioned  Fuente 
Castellanii.  A fourth  raihvoy  is  to  join  the  Puerta 
del  Sol  with  the  Venta  del  Espiritu  Sante.  Lastly, 
another  line  ft-ora  the  Puerta  de  Sun  Vicenti  to 
tbe  Ermita  de  San  Isidro  del  Campo. 

To  D.  Juan  Llanos  and  D.  Juan  Manuel  Fer- 
nandez Vitorcs,  authority  has  been  given  to  com- 
plete plans  for  tbe  water  supply  of  Valladolid,  from 
the  rivers  Duero  and  Pisuerga. 

To  D.  Miguel  Montalvo  y Collantes,  to  make 
surveys  for  a railway  from  the  town  of  Logrosan 
to  ViJlenueva,  or  some  other  town  on  the  Ciudad- 
Real  and  Badajoz  Railway.  Time  allowed,  a 
year. 

To  Don  Vicente  Sanchez  Garcia,  for  surveys,  to 
be  completed  in  a year,  also,  for  a line  from  near 
Granolless  to  the  coal  basins  of  Surroca  and  Ogasa, 
at  San  Juan  de  las  Abadesas. 


MONUMENT  TO  THE  LATE  SIR  JAMES 
M‘GRIGOR,  BART. 

An  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  .Tames 
M'Grigor  has  just  been  erected  in  Aberdeen.  It 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Quadrangle  of  Maris- 
chal  College,  within  the  venerable  walls  of  which 
building  the  deceased  baronet  was  educated.  The 
height  of  it  is  72  feet,  and  the  material  of  which 
it  is  composed  is  polished  granite.  The  latter 
was  brought  chiefly  from  quarries  near  Peterhead. 
The  shaft  of  the  obelisk  is  48  feet  iu  length,  and 
the  plinth  from  which  the  shaft  vises  consists  of 
two  stones,  weighing  each  five  tons.  The  stones 
of  the  base  vary  from  two  to  four  tons,  while 
those  of  tbe  pedestal  are  rather  larger.  In  the 
pedestal,  which,  like  the  remainder  of  the  struc- 
ture, is  composed  of  red  granite,  a slab  of  grey 
granite,  from  the  Cairngall  quarry,  near  Peter- 
head, has  been  introduced,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
containing  the  following  inscription: — 

“This  obelisk  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  James 
M'Grigor,  bart..  M.D.,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  for  thirty-six 
years  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Department, 
ainl  several  times  Lord  Hector  of  Marisclial  College, 
Aberdeen. 

He  was  bom  in  Strathspey,  North  Britain,  on  the  9th of 
April,  A.D.  1771. 

He  entered  the  army  as  surgeon  of  the  Connaught 
Rangers  in  179.3,  and  served  the  two  following  yeais  in 
the  Cctinpaign  of  Holland. 

He  was  afterwards  medical  chief  in  the  expedition 
against  the  island  of  Grenada;  in  the  expedition  under 
Sir  David  Baird,  from  Bombay  through  the  deserts  of 
Thebes  and  Suez  to  Alexandria;  and  also  in  the  Walcheren 
expedition. 

He  was  chief  of  the  medical  department  of  the  army 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  tlie  Peninsular  War, 
Irom  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  the  year  1911,  to  the 
fioai  battle  of  Toulouse,  in  isi-i. 

He  was  lavourably  nientioned  in  the  despatches  of  all 
the  generals  under  whom  he  held  these  responsible  posts, 
and  was  repeatedly  noticed  in  those  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, who.  on  the  2dLli  of  July.  1914,  referring  to  the 
maimer  iu  which  Mr.  M'Grlgor  had  conducted  the  de- 
partraeiit  under  his  directhm,  wrote  thus  : — 

■ I consider  him  one  of  the  most  industrious,  able,  and 
successful  public  servants  I have  ever  met  with.’ 

In  the  course  of  filty-seveii  years  of  active  service,  he 
was  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war  atid  climate,  be- 
sides encountering  shipwreck  and  other  dangers  at  sea, 
yet  he  lived  to  attain  a tranquil  anil  happy  old  age. 

He  died  in  London,  on  the  2ud of  Apjil,  A.D.  1858. 

This  memorial  is  erected  near  the  place  of  his  education 
and  the  scenes  of  his  youth.’’ 

The  base  of  the  obelisk  is  surroanded  by  a plat- 
form of  grey -coloured  granite,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aberdeen. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  BELLv  | 
Dr.  Pebcx,  of  the  Governmeij'ti| 
School  of  Mines,  has  made  his  reporh! 
to  the  Board  of  Works,  dated  March  7, 
— »the  day  before  Mr.  Cowper  told  the 
House  of  Commons  “ that  he  could 
not  state  the  precise  cause  of  the  crack- 
ing of  the  Great  Bell,  but  that  eithet' 
the  hammer  must  ha%’e  been  too  heavy 
for  the  tenacity  of  the  bell,  or  the  bell 
too  little  for  the  hammer  (laughter) 
which  was  the  effect  of  the  previous 
report  on  the  bell,  by  Professor  Tyndall. 
Dr.  Percy  confines  himself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  composition,  and  gives  the 
following  analyses,  which  we  designato 
thus  for  distinctness: — 

Tm  is  a piece  cut  from  one  of  the 
upper  "wires”  or  rings  on  Mr.  Mcars’a 
bell.  j5ot,  from  one  of  the  lower  wires, 
just  above  the  sound-bow,  up  to  which 
the  largest  crack  extends.  Tw  is  from 
the  top  of  Messrs.  Warner’s  former  hell. 
-5«’,  from  the  bottom  of  it;  and  D is 
the  composition  prescribed  by  the  con- 
tract. 


HE  BCJLDEi? 


Specific 

Copper.  Tin.  Gravity. 

— 76  01  ~ 23  89  — 8 32 

— 74-  — 25-98  — '8.8 

— 75-86  — 24-13  — 8-8 

— 75-31  — 24-37  — 8847 

— 75-07  — 24-7  — 8-869 
In  other  words,  the  metal  on  the 

outside  of  Mr.  Mears’s  sound-bow  has 
I nearly  2 per  cent,  more  tin,  and  2 per 
I cent,  less  copper  than  the  ])rcscribed 
! composition;  and  there  is  a differenes 
j of  composition  between  the  top  and- 
I the  bottom  equal  to  37  lbs.  of  copper 
! to  every  1 cwt.  of  tin. 

I In  Messrs.  \A'arner’s  bell  there  was 
no  material  deviation  from  the  pre-- 
; scribed  composition,  and  the  bell  was 
j homogeneous ; altliongh  it  appears  to 
• have  hud  an  internal  defect;  of  a dif- 
1 ferent  kind,  a sort  of  natural  crack  or 
' non-junction  of  the  metal,  which  was 
found  when  it  was  broken  up,  and  a 
^ piece  of  it  was  lately  exhibited  at  the 
■ Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  The 
■difference  of  specitic  gravity  is  also  to 
be  noticed. 


MANCHESTER  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 
I At  the  annual  meeting  held  on  the 
■ Ist  instant,  Mr.  R.  N.  Philips  in  the 
; chair,  the  secretary  stated  that  the 
I subscriptions  had  gradually  fallen  off 
! from  355/.,  in  1852,  to  2‘IU/.,  in  1859. 

‘ No  effort  had  been  made  to  replace 
I them  when  they  had  fallen  off  from 
I the  death  or  removal  of  subscribers,, 
but  it  was  now  essential  that  this  should 
be  done. 

The  report  of  the  bead  master  showed 
that  the  total  number  of  prizes  awarded 
iu  1S58  wa.5  483.  In  1859,  tlio  total- 
was  476 — a dimiuutiou  of  seven,  which 
was  only  explainable  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that,  as  these  examinations  became 
more  familiar  to  the  schools,  a much 
higher  test  was  applied  to  the  efforts  of 
the  pupils,  as  the  work  in  1859  was 
greatly  in  adv.ance  of  the  previous  year. 
\\  hat  were  called  slate  examinations, 
had  been  instituted.  The  parochial 
schools,  receiviiig  instructions  in  draw- 
ing, were  visited  once  a year  by  the 
head  master,  and  tested  by  drawings 
on  a slate.  A prize  was  awarded  to 
one  in  every  twenty  of  those  who  exe- 
cuted the  best  work  : 416  prizes  had 
been  awarded  in  this  way  ; and,  addin<* 
this  number  to  the  total  of  the  Scho(5 
of  Art  examinations,  the  grand  total 
of  prizes,  awarded  to  the  Manehester 
School  of  Art,  for  1859,  was  922.  It 
was  worthy  of  notice  that  the  number 
competing  at  tliese  sUte  examinations 
amounted  to  the  large  aggregate  of 
9,037  children  in  public  selioola. 


Society  of  y^ETs.  — Wednesday, 
March  14th,  Sir  Thomas  Phillips, 
F.G.S.,  chairman  of  the  Council,  m 
the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  "’On 
the  Art-Treatment  of  Granitic  Sur- 
faces,” by  Mr.  John  Bell,  sculptor. 
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TRENCH  PORTALS.* 

Eterihodt  knows  how  odions  it  is  to  make  com- 
parisons, more  especially  when  the  said  comparison 
is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  individual  whom 
you  may  happen  to  be  addressing.  Now,  if  we 
compare  the  ancient  and  modern  state  of  the  arts, 
in  no  one  respect  do  we  make  a worse  show  than 
in  our  sculpture  and  in  our  coinage.  It  is  not  so 
much  in  the  mechanical  and  technical  processes 
that  we  fail,  for  the  muscles  and  bones  are  gene- 
rally in  their  right  places,  and  the  drapery,  such 
as  it  is,  is  for  the  most  part  studied  from  nature; 
but  it  is  in  the  total  want  of  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. We  see  that  the  artist  has  taken  a model 
and  copied  some  hap-hazard  attitude,  and,  when 
the  work  was  finished,  has  been  obliged  to  cudgel 
his  brains  for  a title.  If  it  is  a female  figure,  he 
adds  a bird,  and  calls  it  “Innocence;”  or  else  he 
provides  chains,  and  the  composition  forthwith  f 
becomes  a slave;  while  a male  figure  is  turned' 
out  as  “ Ajax  defying  the  Lightning,”  by 
the  addition  of  a helmet  and  spear.  But,  by 
whatever  name  the  work  is  called,  very  few  ^ 
care  about  it,  for  it  tells  no  story,  and  comes ' 


for  individuals  instead  of  for  the  public,  and  where 
by  any  chance  he  has  a public  work  to  do,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  totally  unconnected  with  architec- 
ture ; for  the  employment  both  of  painting  and 
sculptirre,  but  especially  the  latter,  without  archi- 
tecture is  very  like  wearing  jewels  without  their 
setting;  and  we  shall,  moreover,  find  in  all  the 
best  periods  of  sculpture,  that  the  art  was  in- 
timately connected  with  architecture,  and,  in  fact, 
was  part  of  the  architect’s  design.  Indeed,  I am 
afraid  that  until  this  order  of  things  is  re-esta- 
blished, we  can  never  hope  to  see  a revival  of  the 
art  in  question. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  sculptors  will  probably 
still  go  on  studying  from  the  objectionable  Venus 
de  Medicis,  and  the  still  more  objectionable  Apollo 
Belvidere,  and  will  still  produce  such  things  as 
we  see  congregated  at  the  Brompton  Museum, 
and  in  our  public  squares,  all  the  while  lamenting 
that  they  have  no  opportunity  of  showing  what 
they  can  do,  and  forgetting  that  their  real 
mission  is  to  make  books  of  stone  to  instruct 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  not  to  fill  the  so-called 
sculpture  gallery  of  rich  manufacturers,  or  the 
stair-cases  of  large  houses,  or  to  make  ridiculous 
busts  of  respectable  nineteenth-century  people, 
with  nothing  round  their  necks,  and  a toga  on 
their  shoulders.  W ere  our  buildings  properly  deco- 
rated, there  would  be  employment,  doubtless,  for 
twice  or  three  times  the  actual  number  of  painters 
and  sculptors;  and  these  latter  gentlemen  would 
experience  the  pleasure  of  hearing  their  public 
works  praised,  instead  of  seeing  every  person  with 
any  taste  turn  his  head  away  whenever  he  passes 
a new  statue.  All  know  how  much  sculpture  was 
employed  in  their  buildings  by  the  Greeks, — those 
thirteenth-century  artists  of  antiquity, — and  how 
their  architecture  is,  in  fact,  but  little  more  than 
the  hones  which  were  afterwards  clothed  with 
sculpture.  The  buildings  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury were  far  too  vast  for  this  to  be  the  case  with 
them ; but  there  were  almost  always  parts  in 
every  edifice  where  sculpture  was  employed 
with  so  lavish  a hand,  that  the  architecture 
becomes  almost  an  accessory.  One  of  these 
parts  was  the  altar  and  its  dossel;  others 
were  the  portals,  those  great  books  of  living 
stone  where  the  whole  history  of  man  and 
his  redemption,  and  his  future  state,  were  written, 
in  such  characters  that  the  most  ignorant  could 
read  and  the  most  learned  be  instructed.  To 
such  an  extent  was  this  instruction  carried,  that 
many  portals,  such  as  that  erected  at  Notre 
Dame,  by  Guillaume  do  Paris,  that  of  the  Ste. 
Chapelle,  and  those  built  by  Nicholas  Flammel, 
were  supposed  to  have  a bidden  reference  to  the 
preparation  of  the  great  talisman  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  viz.,  the  philosopher’s  stone ; and  thus  a 
science  forbidden  by  the  ordinances  of  the  Church 
was  taught  to  those  who  could  read  the  characters 
on  the  very  threshold  of  the  Church  itself.  So 
much  was  this  the  case,  that  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  probably  long  before,  the  portals  of 
sundry  churches  had  become  the  common  evening 
rendezvous  of  the  numerous  adepts  engaged  in 
the  great  work. 

In  the  present  day  the  very  name  of  the  phi- 
losopher’s stone  is  sufficient  to  call  up  a smile,  but 
perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  to  recollect  that  our 
modern  chemists,  like  learned  and  modest  men  as 
they  are  for  the  most  part,  have  pronounced  the 
transmutation  of  one  metal  to  another  not  to  he 

* Read  by  Mr.  William  Burges  at  the  Architectural 
Photographic  Association, 


an  impossibility;  they  only  deny  that  it  has  ever 
been  done.  On  the  other  hand,  viewing  the 
numerous  accounts  we  have  of  metallic  transmu- 
tations, and  making  a very  liberal  allowance  for 
both  self  and  wilful  deceptions,  there  would  remain 
as  much  evidence  in  their  favour  as  there  is  re- 
garding any  ordinary  historical  event. 

But  to  return  to  our  portals.  We  had  better 
first  see  how  the  architect  prepared  the  skeleton, 
and  then  how  the  sculptor  clothed  it  with  flesh. 
Probably,  one  of  the  most  curious  portals  we  have 
existing,  is  that  of  St.  Trophimus,  at  Arles;  it  is 
exactly  the  thing  an  ancient  Roman  sculptor  would 
have  drawn  had  he  been  asked  to  design  a portal 
in  his  own  style,  after  having  once  had  (if  such  a 
thing  were  possible)  a sight  of  a thirteenth  cen- 
tury one.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  converse  of  the  classic 
sketches  of  Wilars  de  Honecourt.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  ensemble  far  sur- 
passes anything  the  Romans  ever  did  in  archi- 
, lecture,  for  their  works  were  works  of  engineers 
j and  not  of  arcliitects.  Nearly  all  the  parts  of  the 
I Pagan  orders  can  be  found  in  the  portal  at  Arles, 
but  all  transmuted  into  other  forms.  Thus  the 
pedestals  of  the  columns  are  changed  into  lions, 
while  the  caps  are  bistoriated  with  figures.  The 
mouldings  of  the  entablature  disappear,  and  its 
surface  is  occupied  by  a continuous  procession  of 
figures,  while  the  recesses  between  the  columns 
become  shallow  panels  of  ornament,  and  act  as  a 
diaper  to  throw  up  the  statues.  Altogether  it  is 
a most  charming  composition,  and  appears  to  me 
a far  preferable  development  of  the  Roman  style 
than  that  popular  commercial  style  called  the 
modern  Italian. 

There  were  four  systems  adopted  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  jambs  of  the  great  doorways  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  all  of  which  are  good,  and  all  of 
which  succeeded  each  other.  1.  The  columns  are 
placed  in  nooks  formed  in  the  jamb.  2.  The  jamb 
is  formed  by  one  large  splay,  and  the  columns 
placed  in  front  of  it.  Sometimes  the  wall  of  the 
splay  is  likewise  cut  away,  and  another  row  of 
columns  and  small  arches  are  seen  behind.  Of 
course,  the  tops  of  these  smaller  arches  do  not 
reach  above  the  necking  of  the  great  columns. 
Great  variety  was  got  in  both  these  arrangements 
by  alternating  the  sizes  of  the  columns,  as  at 
Amiens,  or  working  the  angles  of  the  nooks  into 
smaller  columns  and  carving  them  as  in  the  west 
doorway  of  Chartres,  or  putting  foliage  in  the 
chamfered  angles,  as  at  Rouen. 

The  third  plan  was  to  leave  the  splayed  jambs 
without  any  columns  at  all,  simply  putting  a row 
of  figures,  standing  on  a continuous  pedestal,  and 
surmounted  by  a series  of  canopies.  This  occurs  ' 
at  Noyen ; and  the  only  objection  to  it  is,  that 
the  arch  moulds  must  spring  from  a continuous 
frieze  instead  of  columns. 

A fourth  variety  occurred  when  art  began  to  wane 
in  the  fourteenth  century ; then  the  great  columns 
disappear  altogether,  and  the  jamb  becomes  a 
series  of  hollow  nooks,  into  each  of  which  is  placed 
a pedestal  figure  and  canopy.  See  the  foriail 
de  la  calande,  Rouen,  and  those  at  Cologne. 

But  in  almost  all  the  earlier  works  one  great 
point  was  well  attended  to,  viz.,  obtaining  a good 
reveal  before  beginning  the  splay  of  the  jamb. 
There  was  indeed  often  space  enough  for  two  or 
more  figures  in  this  reveal.  The  artist,  having 
chosen  which  system  to  go  upon,  arranged  the 
other  parts  thus  r first  of  all  there  was  a plinth  or 
dado.  The  dado  is  variously  decorated.  Some- 
times it  has  an  arcade,  as  at  Bourges.  At  Paris 
this  arcade  is  hollowed  out  so  hs  to  form  a sort  of 
niche  for  any  one  resting  on  the  seat,  which 
almost  invariably  occurred  in  every  portal.  At 
the  side-door  at  Troyes  there  is  a double  arcade, 
i.e.,  one  beyond  the  other.  The  dado  was  often 
divided  into  two  or  more  parts;  thus,  at  Rheims, 
the  upper  part  is  filled  with  a representation  of 
drapery,  doubtless  suggested  by  some  one  of  the 
numerous  Roman  works  remaining  in  that  city. 
At  Amiens  the  upper  part  is  occupied  by  small 
subjects  in  compound  quatrefoils,  and  the  lower 
is  diapered.  The  order  was  of  course  this : the 
highest  part  was  assigned  to  figures,  if  there  were 
any,  or  else  to  diaper  if  there  were  none;  and  if 
there  was  no  diaper,  mouldings  would  be  above 
and  splays  below. 

We  now  come  to  the  column  and  figure.  The 
column  had  often  the  usual  base  and  cap,  hut  the 
shaft  contained,  in  addition,  a pedestal,  a figure, 
and  a canopy.  Underneath  the  pedestal  was  often 
a little  group,  illustrative  of  the  personage  above. 
Sometimes  the  canopy  on  the  shaft  is  omitted, 
and  the  capital  of  the  column  has  its  abacus  de- 
veloped into  a canopy,  as  at  Rheims,  and  at  the 
west  door  at  Chartres.  At  Chartres  we  see  the 
beginning  of  the  fashion,  as  the  tabernacle  work  is 
very  small,  and  springs  from  underside  of  abacus. 


At  Rheims,  on  the  contrary,  it  bangs  down  a great 
deal. 

The  mouldings  of  the  arches  are  generally  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  and  may  be  described  as  a series 
of  large  hollows  occurring  over  each  column. 
Now,  if  these  hollows  were  vacant,  the  pillar 
would  appear  to  support  nothing ; hut  they  are 
filled  with  figures  and  tabernacles,  the  tabernacle 
of  the  figure  below  serving  as  the  pedestal  to  the- 
figure  above.  In  good  work  these  tabernacles 
are  exceedingly  simple. 

But  the  great  object  of  the  sculptor’s  care  was 
the  tympanum,  which  occupied  all  the  space  con- 
fined by  the  arch  moulds,  and  ended  at  different 
levels  in  different  buildings;  it  was  supported  in 
the  middle  by  the  centre  shaft  of  the  doorway, 
which  generally  contained  the  image  of  the 
divinity  or  saint  to  whom  the  portal  was  dedicated. 

The  composition  of  the  tympanum  of  course 
differed  in  almost  every  work ; but  the  general 
practice  was  to  divideit  into  two  or  more  horizontal 
compartments  by  means  of  foliaged  strings,  or  by 
narrow  tabernacle  work,  or  by  a series  of  angels 
issuing  from  clouds.  The  top  compartment  was 
almost  always  left  very  much  larger  than  the 
others,  as  in  it  was  represented  the  principal  event 
of  the  story;  and  if  it  w’as  a question  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  the  figure  of  Onr  Lord  was  also  en- 
larged. 

As  to  the  gable  over  the  arches,  it  is  sometimes 
ocoupied  with  a plain  three-foil,  as  at  Amiens ; or 
by  a small  niche,  as  at  Chartres;  or  occasionally 
by  a most  elaborate  composition,  as  at  Rheims. 
This  latter  is,  however,  rather  an  exceptional  case 
inasmuch  as  the  tympana  are  ocenpied  by  glazed 
tracery,  and  I suspect  the  architect  found  that, 
if  he  put  sculpture  in  them,  the  work  would 
look  overcrowded.  He  therefore  put  the  subjects 
up  in  the  gables  of  the  portals,  supporting  the 
figures  by  a series  of  projecting  stones,  which  are 
carved  to  represent  earth  or  clouds,  and  covering 
them  by  means  of  a series  of  tabernacles  attached 
to  the  outer  mould  of  the  pediment.  Even  as  it 
is,  the  work  looks  slightly  overdone. 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  the  pedi- 
ment and  tympanum  occasionally  received  figures 
at  Chalons-sur-Marne,  and  at  Strasbourg. 

Such  is  the  general  arrangement  of  the  French 
portals;  but  of  course  every  portal  had  something 
in  it  different  from  the  others : thus  the  figures 
were  often  placed  between  the  pillars  instead  of  in 
front  of  them,  or  there  was  a distinct  series  of 
tabernacles  above  the  caps  of  the  pillars,  as  at  Paris, 
or  the  figures  were  confined  to  the  tympanum. 

In  England  we  appear  to  have  followed  the 
steps  of  the  French  at  some  distance.  Our  west 
doorways  were  always  very  small  compared  with 
the  size  of  the  building,  the  English  architects 
preferring  to  make  niches  all  over  the  front  of 
the  building,  and  to  put  their  figures  in  them ; in 
fact,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  genus  of  the 
Perpendicular  style,  which  afterwards  took  so 
fatal  a root,  and  spoilt  all  our  buildings  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  most  considerable  approach 
to  a foreign  portal  is,  or  rather  was,  to  be  found 
at  Westminster,  where  we  find  so  many  French 
features ; but  even  there  the  figures  must  have 
been  very  small,  and  the  tympana  of  the  side 
doors  simply  consisted  of  a diaper.  What  was 
exactly  in  that  of  the  great  doorway  is  rather 
doubtful,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  restored  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  with  a series  of  circles  contain- 
ing quatrefoils,  the  one  in  the  centre  having  the 
arms  of  Westminster  playfully  inserted. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  dean  and 
chapter  may  hand  over  this  doorway  to  the  care 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Scott,  and  let  him  do  as  he  likes 
with  it.  There  is  no  old  work  to  be  destroyed, 
and  should  the  work  be  delayed  a few  years  longer, 
a restoration  will  not  take  place  at  all,  for  by  that 
time  we  shall  probably  be  so  far  advanced  that  we 
shall  put  in  our  own  notions  and  our  own  work  in 
every  instance  where  we  now  restore,  thereby 
imitating  the  good  artists  of  every  age. 

One  other  celebrated  door  is  that  on  the  south 
side  of  Lincoln  Cathedral ; but  there  the  columns 
are  very  small  and  thin,  while  the  French  idea  of 
one  arcade  behind  another  is  rendered  by  a rather 
meaningless  row  of  arches  and  pediments,  run- 
ning in  front  of  the  columns,  and  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  general  composition,  and  snp- 
porting  nothing  whatever. 

Exeter  has  a series  of  arches  placed  in  front 
of  the  doors,  and  Peterborough  must  he  considered 
as  a compound  of  the  portail  and  narthex,  carried 
up  to  an  extravagant  height. 

The  sculpture  of  the  French  portails  was  as 
different  in  the  arrangement  of  its  subjects  as  can, 
possibly  be  imagined.  It  is  true  that  the  same 
subjects  were  common  to  nearly  every  cathedral;, 
but  they  were  arranged  in  the  most  different 
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manner.  Tlins,  a very  common  subject  for  the 
principal  west  door  was  our  Lord  in  Glory,  or  the 
Last  Judgment,  wlilch,  by  tlie  way,  is  only  the 
former  subject  extended.  Now  this  at  Klioims 
gives  way  to  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  because 
the  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  her  j but  probably 
the  best  way  will  be  to  point  out  the  various 
classes  of  subjects  and  their  usual  places.  The 
tympana  generally  had  scenes  from  the  Lust 
Judgment,  or  the  life  of  our  Lord,  or  the  Blessed 
A irgin,  or  the  life  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  portail 
was  dedicated,  tiie  northern  portail  of  a west 
front  being  generally  assigned  to  the  local  saints. 
Thc_  pediments  contain  a single  subject.  At 
Bheims  they  are  respectively  the  coronation  of 
the  Blessed  A'irgin,  the  Crucitixioii,  and  the  Last 
Judgment.  At  Strasbourg  we  find  Solomon’s 
throne  supported  by  the  lions  mentioned  in  Scrip, 
ture. 

If  the  portal  was  divided  in  two  by  a centre 
shaft,  that  shaft  contained  a great  statue  of  the 
personage  to  whom  the  portal  was  dedicated.  At 
lilicims,  it  is  the  Blessed  A’irgin  ; at  Amiens,  our 
Lord.  Over  the  head  of  the  Adrgin,  at  Baris, 
and  in  the  Portail  St.  Honore,  at  Amiens,  the 
tabernacle  assumes  the  form  of  a little  edifice 
liontaiuing  a box.  This  is  the  symbolical  fiederis 
arc.i,^  or  ark  of  the  covenant,  a type  of  the  Blessed 
A irgin.  At  Amiens,  onr  Lord  has  the  adder  and 
basilisk  beneath  his  feet.  The  statue  on  the  central 
shaft  does  not  stand  on  a bracket,  like  the  other 
statues  at  the  side,  but  rests  upon  a pedestal 
going  right  down  to  the  ground,  and  altbougli 
agreeing  in  its  general  divisions  with  those  of  the 
base,  ia  so  arranged  as  to  contain  certain  subjects 
on  its  sides;  these  of  course  refer  to  the  statue 
above,  either  in  a direct  or  indirect  manner. 

the  side  statues  have  generally  some  relation 
with  the  principal  statue:  thus,  at  Bbcims  they 
represent  the  various  events  in  the  life  of  tlie 
Virgin,  such  as  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
the  Salutation,  the  Annunciation,  ir. ; the  statue 
of  our  Lady  being  repented  several  times. 

Often  they  are  the  ancestors  of  our  Lord,  such 
as  David,  Solomon,  B.ithsheba,  Ac.,  or  types  of 
some  such  as  Melchisedoc  or  Jonah,  or  the  prophets 
who  have  prophesied  rc.specting  the  great  scheme 
of  human  redemption ; or,  if  it  were  the  north- 
west doorway,  the  local  saint.s.  ‘ 

_ At  Strasbourg,  we  find  the  wise  and  foolish 
virgins,  and  in  tlic  now  destroyed  church  of  the 
Cemetery  of  the  Innocents,  the  tlirec  vifs  and  three 
morts. 

Nothing  can  be  more  various  than  the  subjects 
of  the  voussoirs;  sometimes  we  find  tlie  whole  of 
the  heavenly  hierarchy  in  the  concentric  rings,  tlie 
nine  orders  of  angels  being  the  nearest  to  the 
tympanum,  and  tlien  going  on  through  apostles, 
confessors,  martyrs,  &c. ; sometimes  the  days  of 
creation;  sometimes  histories  of  the  types  of  our 
Lord,  or  the  Blessed  A’irgin;  sometimes  the 
virtues  and  their  corresponding  vices;  or  the  Tree 
of  Jesse,  A'c.  The  smaller  and  flatter  surfaces, 
such  as  the  jambs  of  the  doorway’s,  or  soffits  of 
arches,  or  quatrofoils  in  plinths,  received  such 
subjects  os  the  virtues  and  vices,  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  the  labours  of  the  year,  the  good  and  bad 
tree,  besides  other  subjects. 

One  or  two  things  are  specially  to  be  remem- 
bered.  1st.  That  all  the  sculptures  are  in  vorj' 
high  relief,  and,  iiuleul,  for  the  most  part  very 
nearly  detached  from  the  ground.  2iul.  That 
they  are  cut  square,  like  Greek  work,  and  have 
not  got  the  edges  rounded  ofi';  and,  thirdly, 

that  they  are  placed  together,  so  that  the  whole 

viFect  IS  that  of  forms  ilrawn  by  shadow  upon  a 
light  ground.  Tliis  last  has  not  been  attended  to 
m the  new  tympanum  of  the  south  portail  of 
Cologne.  The  consequence  is,  that  all  hough  the 
individual  figures  .are  most  exquisitely  designed, 
the  whole  ailair  looks  poor  and  meagre  in  the 
extreme. 

The  variations  in  drapery  of  the  Mcdimval 
figu™,  and,  indeed,  the  general  change  of  style, 
offers  a very  curious  parallel  with  the  same  things 
m Greek  art. 

Ihus,  first  of  all  the  figures  are  straight,  and 
have  very  little  action,  and  the  drapery  is  repre- 
sented by  an  infinite  number  of  small  folds.  This 
we  see  equally  in  the  western  doorway  of  Chartres 
and  the  priephidian  A^'enus  or  Minerva,  still  pre- 
served in  the  Acropolis. 

Afterwards  tlie  figures  get  more  action,  and  the 
folds  become  less  confused,  but  still  cvidenlly 
formed  of  a light  material.  See  the  Early  tliir- 
century  sculptures  at  Chartres  and  Amiens. 
Afterwards  the  folds  become  much  larger,  the 
dress  is  evidently  of  a different  material,  and  the 
figures  have  avery  considerable  action,  as  atitheims 
and  Strasbourg:  botli  those  later  stages  are,  I 
believe,  to  be  found  in  the  Athenian  marbles. 


It  is  very  much  to  be  wished  that  the  nineteenth 
century  would  take  the  same  views,  with  rcg.ird  to 
painting  and  sculpture,  which  tlie  Classic  and 
Middle  Ages  took  of  them;  there  would  then  be 
work  for  twice  the  mnnher  of  artists,  and  the 
work  would  he  done  both  better  and  more  expedi- 
tiously. At  present  our  efi'orts  would  appear  to  be 
confined  to  decorating  pediments  of  buildings 
utterly  unsuitable  for  our  climates,  with  statuary 
utterly  unsuitable  to  our  minds;  it  is  of  no  use  to 
say  that  we  care  as  little  for  the  portico  as  for  the 
Britannin,  Commerce,  Neptune,  Amphitrite,  and 
other  monstrosities  which  are  placed  above  it;  all 
the  new  and  rising  school  ask  for  is  permission  to 
the  same  thing  for  our  national  religion  and 
history  that  the  cowpetent  persons  and  people 
of  taste  insist  upon  doing  for  a foreign  and  efl'ete 
mythology.  Let  us,  at  all  events,  be  allowed  to 
put  the  great  truths  of  our  religion,  and  the 
parables  of  our  Lord  into  living  stone;  and  when 
we  have  once  begun  to  do  so,  there  will  be  very 
little  complaint,  either  concerning  the  work  or 
the  talents  of  our  sculptors  ; for  depend  upon  it 
th.at  there  is  plenty  of  the  latter  to  bo  found,  if  it 
is  only  called  for  in  the  right  direction. 


EDINBURGH  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

This  society  met  at  57,  North-bridge,  on  the 
5th  of  March,  Mr.  A.  AA’ilson,  president,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  F.  J.  Thornton  read  a paper  on 
“ AAbiterworks,”  or  the  supply  of  pure  water  to 
towns.  The  principal  points  treated  of  in  the 
paper  were,  the  different  systems  of  supply  by 
wells,  gravitation,  and  pumping;  the  rainfall  of 
districts;  descriptions  of  the  various  wells  and 
aqueducts  of  the  ancients  down  to  the  modern 
works  of  the  Croton  river  at  New  York,  and  the 
Loch  Katrine  works  at  Glasgow,  as  specimens  of 
the  combination  of  aqueducts  of  stone  and  iron, 
tunnels  and  syphons.  The  water-supply  of  Eilin- 
burgh  was  also  referred  to  as  an  exam'ple  of  the 
exclusive  use  of  iron  piping,  the  supply  being 
brought  from  the  collecting  reservoir  in  the  Pent- 
lands,  a distance  of  87  miles,  hv  means  of  iron 
pipes,  varying  from  2 1 to  3G  inches  in  diameter, 
laid  underground,  and  rising  up  to  the  reservoir  on 
the  Castle  rock,  a height  of  more  than  200  feet 
above  the  surrounding  valley. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  chief 
points  taken  up  were,  our  inferiority  to  the  Ilnmims 
in  the  supply  of  pure  water  to  towns ; artesian 
wells;  oxidisation  of  iron  jilpcs;  pumjiing-eiigincs, 
fen.  The  paper  to  be  rend  on  lOtb  of  March  i.s  on 
“ Boilers  and  Boiler  Exiilosions,”  by  Mr.  R.  Davis. 


TIIE  STONE  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

Is  the  House  on  Friday  Mr.AVise  asked  the  First 
Commissioner  of  AVorks  whether  any  report  had 
recently  been  made  on  the  condition  of  the  stone- 
work of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  what  had 
been  done  with  the  7,280L  voted  last  session  for 
the  purpose  onndurating  the  external  stonework. 
Mr.  A\  ise  said  the  commission  reported  that  the 
Bolsover  stone  conibiiud  the  requisites  of  dura- 
bility, economy  of  conversion,  beauty  of  colour, 
and  other  qualities ; hut  the  contract  entered  into 
for  the  supjdy  of  the  material  was  caucclled,  and 
a new  quarry  opened  Ix-longing  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Leeds,  the  stone  obtained  from  which  was,  in 
the  estimation  of  e.xjierienced  builders,  of  an  in- 
ferior description.  He  referred  to  Mr.  C.  H. 
Smith’s  charge,  that  proper  supervision  had  not 
been  exercisetl  over  the  delivery  of  tbe  stone,  and 
tbc  question  w.as,  who  was  respoii,sible  for  so  serious 
a neglect  ? The  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
llioy  now  found  iii'erior  niateriul  had  been  used, 
and  large  sums,  iii  addition  to  the  enormous  outlay 
already  incurred,  would  he  required  to  preserve 
these  buildings  from  a decay  which  ought  to  liave 
been  foreseen  and  guarded  against.  At  the  bottom 
of  that  state  of  aflUirs  lay,  he  believed,  the  modern 
system  of  contracts,  which  gave  great  profit  to 
the  few  and  infiicted  great  injury  on  the  many. 
I' or  some  time  he  had  noticed  a rapid,  constant, 
and  increasing  disruption  of  the  surface  of  the 
stone,  especiully  on  the  terrace  front.  Tiie  de- 
composition was  not  confined  to  tho  plain  face  of 
the  stone,  hut  extended  to  the  sills,  bases,  capitals, 
plinths,  and  the  stonewoik  above  and  below  all 
these.  ^ He  should  be  glad  to  know  from  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  AYorks  what  remedy  he  proposed 
to  adopt  for  this  state  of  things.  AA'e  had  nut  yet 
doiie^  with  building : we  were  to  have  a new 
Foreign-ofRcc  and  other  public  buildings,  and  lie 
hoped  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  con- 
sider this  great  stone  question,  ami  would  not 
leave  a stone  unturned  until  they  had  arrived  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  in  regard  to  it. 


Mr.  AA’’ , Cowper,  in  course  of  reply,  said  that  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  best  stone  that  England 
could  produce  had  been  found  not  to  combine  those 
exact  proportions  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  which  were  expected  to  make 
it  indestructible.  On  the  contrary,  the  action  of 
the  weather  upon  it  had  been  such,  that  on  the 
river  front,  not  merely  on  the  carved  portions,  but 
on  many  ot  the  plain  surfaces  where  the  water 
dripped,  the  decay  was  advancing  most  rapidly. 
Tlie  only  thing  which  could  now  be  done  was  to 
find  some  composlLion  which  would  render  tbe 
stone  impervious  lo  moisture,  and  would,  in  fact, 
have  the  same  efi'ect  upon  it  as  paint  had  upon 
wood  and  iron.  There  were  several  patented  com- 
positions which  professed  to  attain  that  object, 
and  two  of  them, — one  patented  by  Mr.  Ransome, 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  Szerelmcy,— were  now 
being  tried  upon  the  river  front.  As  far  as  ordi- 
nary investigation  could  form  a guide,  they 
seemed  to  promise  very  fairly  ; but  be  had  thought 
it  desirable  to  ask  Mr.  Faraday  and  Sir  R.  Mur- 
chison to  e.xamine  and  report  upon  these  experi- 
ments, and  he  trusted  that  their  labours  would  be 
more  successful  than  were  those  of  the  commission 
which  sat  sixteen  years  ago,  to  which  tho  hon. 
gentleman  referred.  He  did  not  think  it  right  to 
expend  any  of  the  money  which  had  last  year  been 
voted  by  Parliament,  until  it  had  been  shown  that 
this  operation  was  successful  in  excluding  mois- 
ture and  preventing  decay  of  the  stone. 


THE  HARTLEY  INSTITUTE  COMPETITION, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

Ai  the  lust  meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  it 
was  moved  and  seconded  : — 

_ “That  advertisements  be  inserted  in  the  same  papers 
in  which  the  Corporation  advertised  for  the  plans  lor  the 
Hartley  ln>titiition,  requc,-ting  the  architects  to  withdraw 
their  plans,  and  to  return  tliem,  accompanied  by  esti- 
mates and  contractor’s  name,  witli  the  names  of  two 
sureties  for  the  due  completion  of  tlie  contracts  for  the 
specihed  sum  and  tliat  should  the  Council  deem  it  ad- 
visable to  submit  any  or  all  the  plans  to  the  same  or 
aiKithcr  London  architect,  they  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  final  selection.” 

After  long  discussion,  the  following  amendmeut 
was  carried,  by  twenty  to  seven  : — 

"That  the  matter  be  referred  back  to  the  Council  of 
the  Hartley  Institution,  with  instructions  to  select  after 
further  consultation  with  ProfVssor  Donaldson,  not  less 
tlmn  six  designs  for  ultimate  selection  by  the  Council,  re- 
gard being  especially  had,  among  other  things,  to  the 
modification  and  alteration  of  such  plans  which  may  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  bring  their  cost  within  the  sum 
limited  by  the  scheme;  and  that  they  also  prepare  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  various  arrangements,  aud  report 
on  the  respective  points  of  merit  in  such  designs,  and 
also  any  delect  or  omission  in  the  same,  and  suggest  any 
improvement  which  in  their  judgment  may  be  judiciously 


LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

OXFORD  ARCniTECIUfiAL  SOCIETY. 

On  Tuesday,  February  23,  Mr.  Parker  read  his  fourth 
lecture  on  “The  History  of  Architecture  in  England,” 
relating  to  the  period  of  transition  from  the  Norman  to 
the  Gothic  style.  He  began  by  recapitulating  the  chief 
points  in  the  history  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  showing 
the  gradual  progress  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
great  change  of  style,  which  was  only  a natural  develop- 
rnent  from  what  had  gone  before.  It  was  not  tiic  inven- 
tion of  any  one  mind,  nor  an  importation  from  any  foreign 
country,  hut  the  gradual  work  of  many  minds,  and  of 
more  Ilian  one  generation,  assisted  by  hints  and  ideas, 
taken  from  many  difTerent  sources  and  different  countries, 
with  which  the  people  had  the  opportunity  of  friendly  in- 
tercourse. The  iiistory  of  the  change  is  more  clearly 
traced  at  Canterbury  than  in  any  other  building,  with  the 
help  of  the  contemporary  records  ot  Edmer  and  Gervase, 
translated  and  apiilied  by  Professor  Willis.  The  corona- 
or  eastern  chapel,  the  work  of  William  the  Englishman  is 
so  much  m advance  of  the  work  of  William  of  Sens,  that 
the  clncl  merd  belongs  to  the  pupil,  who  had  greatly  im- 
proved upon  his  master.  The  cathedral  of  Sens  closely 
resembles  the  choir  of  Canterburv,  but  not  the  corona. 
He  simwed  by  drawings  of  tlie  two  (kindly  lent  by  Mr. 
Scott  Iqr  the  occasion)  that  Sens  is  later  than  Canterbury, 
and  believed  that  it  was  rebuilt,  or  greatly  altered,  after 
the  fire  in  1184,  the  year  that  Canterbury  was  finished. 
Ollier  buildings  in  France  were  in  advance  of  Sens,  such 
as  the  south  transept  of  Soissons,  probably  building  at 
the  same  time,  and  especially  the  ball  and  cliapcl  of 
Angers,  built  by  Uenry  II.,  who  frequently  held  his  court 
Uicrc  while  this  work  was  going  on;  and  to  these  meetings 
ot  the  leading  men  of  tlie  north  and  south  in  friendly  in- 
tercourse he  was  disposed  to  attribute  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  raiiid  progress  of  architecture.  In  the 
southern  provinces  they  had  pointed  arches  and  domical 
vaults  over  large  spaces,  and  an  excellent  school  of 
sculptors,  half  a century  before  they  had  the=e  in  the 
north.  On  the  other  hand,  the  northern  people  had 
attained  to  much  greater  devotion  in  their  buildings,  and 
greater  length  in  their  ground  plans,  so  that  each  had 
what  tlie  others  wanted.  The  Byzantine  domes  of 
Perigord,  and  the  transitional  vaults  of  Anjou  andPoiton 
had  considerable  intluence  on  the  development  of  the 
style. 

The  churches  built  by  the  Crusaders  in  Palestine  have 
pointed  atche.s  hut  no  Gothic  details,  and  are  almost 
exactly  like  the  churches  of  the  west  of  Prance  at  the 
same  period. 

The  present  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Jerusalem, 
was  founded  by  Fulke,  Count  of  Anjou,  in  1140. 

But  all  these  infiuonccs  were  indirect,  and  subordinate 
to  the  natural  development  which  took  place  at  home. 
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The  cliaripc  of  style  hart  begun  at  an  earlier  periocl,  and 
although  the  general  use  of  the  poiuted  arch  was  a matter 
of  fashion,  its  introduction  was  primarily  owing  to  the 
necessities  of  vaulting.  It  is  recorded  that  three  Greek 
noblemen  from  Byzantium  were  present  at  the  founda- 
tion of  St.  Bartholomew’s.  Smithfleld,  and  they  were 
probably  consulted  by  the  founder  as  to  the  plan  of  the 
church.  The  vaulting  of  the  aisles  is  peculiar,  and  the 
vaulting  of  the  central  space  seems  to  have  been  part  of 
Oie  original  design,  though  not  carried  out  by  the  founder : 
if  so,  it  is  the  earliest  instance  in  England  of  this  idea 
being  formed.  The  round  churches  of  the  Templars  had 
probably  some  influence  in  giving  new  ideas.  Buildwas 
and  St.  Cross  have  pointed  arches  before  l ISO.  Consider- 
able stress  was  laid  on  the  use  of  the  chisel  not  being 
applied  to  stone  carving  before  1120,  according  to  Gervase, 
verified  by  an  examination  of  the  work  at  Canterbury,  and 
in  all  the  early  Norman  churches  in  England,  compared 
with  those  of  later  date.  After  the  completion  of  Canter- 
bury, in  118-f,  the  progress  of  the  new  style  was  very 
rapid.  The  Hall  at  Oakham  and  the  Galilee  at  Durham 
arc  good  examples  of  late  transition  about  the  same  date. 
Ilcl'ore  1200  the  Early  English  Gothic  was  fully  established, 
lu  most  parts  of  the  continent  it  was  later,  but  the  stamp 
of  each  century,  and  especially  of  the  thirteenth,  is 
distinctly  visible  everywhere,  even  where  the  round  aixh 
was  continued.  A number  of  drawings  and  engravings, 
photographs,  casts,  and  models  were  employed  to  illus-- 
tvate  the  subject. 


CnURCII-BUTLDlNG  NEWS. 

SadleigTi  {Suffolk). — The  new  stone  rereilos 
wliich  has  been  erected  in  this  church  has  lately 
received  the  addition  of  “ The  Lord’s  Prayer,” 
“Decalogue,”  and  “The  Apostles’  Creed,”  in 
polychrome,  by  Mr.  A.  Sprague,  of  Loudon.  The 
work  is  wrought  on  five  tablets,  the  centre  panel, 
coutaining  a quatrefoil  desigii,  being  the  monogram 
of  the  Saviour. 

Goodrich  (Herefordshire).  — Colonel  Jleyrick 
and  other  gentlemen  oft'ored  to  undertake  the 
ooraplete  restoration  of  Goodrich  Church,  provided 
the  parish  would  raise  by  loan  and  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  promoters  and  churchwardens  the 
sum  of  500A  towards  the  expenses,  and  would  also 
consent  to  the  execution  of  all  works  in  accoi-d- 
aiice  with  its  iirclntectural  design  and  with  eccle- 
siastical usage,  and  more  particularly  to  the  fol- 
lowing works.  1.  The  pulling  down  of  the 
gallery  and  pews,  and  the  substitution  of  appro- 
priate seats  in  lieu  thereof.  2.  The  taking  up 
and  re-laying  of  the  floor.  3.  The  restoration  of 
file  chancel.  4.  The  erection  of  a comely  and 
decent  pulpit  and  reading-desk  near  the  line  of 
sk‘paration  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel.  5. 
The  restoration  of  the  windows.  6.  The  removal 
uf  the  ceilings  and  plaster.  7.  The  elevation  and 
removal  of  the  nave  to  its  original  pitch.  8. 
M'lie  thorough  reparation  of  the  wall  and  roofs. 
D.  Tlie  building  of  a vestry-room.  10.  Efficient 
means  of  warmth,  ventilation,  and  di-ainage.  A 
i L'stry  meeting,  however,  according  to  the  Here- 
ford Times,  rejected  this  ofler,  which  would  have 
ivist  the  gentlemen  making  it  1,000?.,  and  conse- 
quently it  has  been  withdrawn. 

Liverpool. — St,  Aidin’s  Cliurch,  Victoria-road, 
Liverpool,  has  been  consecrated.  The  church  is 
h'dlt  of  red  sandstone,  the  style  being  old  English, 
c.'id  cost  3,500?.,  e.xolusive  of  endowment.  The 
length  is  about  100  feet,  breadth,  54.  The  chancel 
is  laid  with  ornamental  tiles.  At  the  west  end 
Licrc  is  a gallery  calculated  to  hold  about  100 
persons.  The  church  contains’ 000  sittings,  one- 
i'  .ilf  free.  Mr.  A.  H.  Holme  was  the  architect, 

I’.nd  Messrs.  Holme  A-  Nicliol  the  builders. A 

i-tucral  vestry  meeting  of  the  parishioners  of 
Liverpool  has  sanctioned  the  borrowing  of  75,000?. 
at  4 per  cent,  interest,  from  the  Economic  In- 
surance Company,  for  the  purchasing  and  laying 
out  of  a new  local  cemetery.  The  principle  of  re- 
demption over  a period  of  forty  years  was  such  that 
the  rate  of  interest  was  virtually  during  the  wliole 
pciiod,alittleover5perceut.perannum.  TheBuvial 
Board  have  agreed  as  to  a circular  for  the  guidance 
of  parties  sending  in  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  laying  out  of  tlie  new  cemetery.  The  circular 
directed  that  thirty  acres  of  ground  should  be 
appropriated  to  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  fifteen  acres  to  Koman  Catholics,  and 
fitteen  acres  to  Protestant  Dissenters ; the  reserve 
of  twenty-eight  acres  to  be  so  situated  in  relation 
to  these  three  divisions  that  any  one  or  all  of  them 
may  be  enlarged  therefrom.  The  sites  of  three 
chapels  are  to  be  shown  on  the  plans,  the  designs 
I'or  the  chapels  and  lodges;  to  be  the  subject  of 
future  competition.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
name  of  the  cemetery  be  “ The  Liverpool 
Cemetery,  Anfield-park,  Walton.” 

Sale,  near  Manchester. — The  chief  stone  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been  laid  here.  The  new 
edifice  is  being  built  from  a design  by  Messrs. 
I'oimington  & Brigden,  of  Manchester  j and  the 
contractor  is  Mr.  Kobert  Neill,  also  of  this  city. 
The  building  is  Italian  in  style,  and  will  he  of 
brick  and  stone.  There  will  be  an  attached  Ionic 
portico  and  open  vestibule.  The  entrance  to  the 
galleries  will  be  by  staircases  at  each  side.  At  the 


pulpit  end  of  the  chapel  there  will  he  a deep 
recess,  with  Ionic  order  and  pilasters,  with  a large 
semicircular  window  over,  which  it  is  intended 
ultimately  to  fill  with  stained  glass.  At  the  rear 
of  the  chapel  schools  will  be  erected.  The  cost  of 
the  erection  is  estimated  at  2,196?. 

YorJe. — Tow’ards  the  cost  of  widening  Little 
Blake-streefc,  and  thus  throwing  open  the  west 
front  of  York  Cathedral,  the  Dean  has  subsenbed 
the  sum  of  1,000?. 

Wakefield.- — A contract  has  been  entered  into 
for  the  taking  down  of  the  old  spire  of  the  parish 
church,  and  the  erection  of  a new  spire. 

Bradford. — The  first  of  the  ten  new  churches 
which  it  is  proposed  to  build  at  Bradford  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  The 
church  is  situated  at  Girlington,  a new  and  rather 
populous  suburb  of  Bradford,  overlooking  the 
Thornton  valley.  The  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Philip,  is  built  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Mallhison  & Healey,  of  Bradford,  and  has  cost 
about  l.’lOO?.  The  style  of  architecture  is  the 
Decorated,  which  prevailed  about  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  The  church  will  accommodate  about 

600  worshippers.  The  pews  and  roof  are  open. 

The  church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Tong- 
street,  has  been  consecrated.  The  edifice,  which 
is  of  a simple  character,  is  of  the  Geometric  De- 
corated style  of  architecture,  about  a.d.  1270.  It 
is  of  traiiseptal  form,  having  its  western  gable 
surmounted  with  a bell-turret.  The  windows  at 
the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  church  arc  similar, 
of  three  lights,  carrying  three  three-foiled  circles. 
The  centre  lower  light  is  five-foiled,  the  side  ones 
three-foiled.  The  windows  in  the  transepts  con- 
sist of  three  lights  each,  carrying  a five-foil  circle 
in  the  bead.  The  roof  forms  one  continuous  un- 
broken line,  and  is  of  blue  slate.  The  porch  is 
built  to  carry  a tower.  The  nave  is  lighted  north 
and  south  with  two  windows  of  two  lights,  three- 
foiled.  The  woodwork  of  the  roof  is  open,  and  of 
deal,  stained.  The  pewing,  pulpit,  and  reading- 
desk  are  also  of  stained  deal.  The  accommodation  i 
is  for  500  persons,  and  tiie  cost  of  erection  has  ' 
been  about  1,100?.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
sittings  arc  free.  The  architects  wore  Messrs. 
Malliuson  &.  Healey.  There  have  also  been  built 
here  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  a par- 
sonage and  aschool,  and  schoolmaster’s  house. 

Whittcell. — The  new  church,  which  is  being 
built  here  (from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street, 
London,  and  superintended  by  Mr.  John  Chick) 
at  the  e.vpense  of  Sir  Edmnnd  and  Lady  Lecbmere, 
is  so  far  advanced  as  to  admit  of  a peui  of  six  hells 
in  the  tower,  the  opening  of  which  took  place  on 
the  31sfc  of  January.  The  Yorlc  ringers  were 
engaged  for  the  occasion.  The  bells  were  cast  by 
Messrs.  Warner,  of  Loudon,  and  hung  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Boswell,  hellhunger  to  the 
firm.  The  hells  are  said  to  he  sweet  and  musical, 
and  have  been  heard  at  a distance  of  five  miles. 
The  weight  of  the  tenor  is  about  13  cwt.,  note  G. 
Four  bells  are  also  being  cast  by  the  same  firm 
for  the  new  church  in  course  of  erection  at  How- 
sham,  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Cholmley,  from  the 
same  architect’s  designs,  also  superintended  by 
Mr.  Chick.  Mr.  John  Shaftoe  was  the  contractor 
for  both. 

Middleton. — The  foundation-stone  of  a building 
at  Middleton,  near  Leeds,  intended  for  a Wesleyan 
chapel  and  schools,  has  just  been  laid.  The  build- 
ing will  he  45  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide.  The 
centre  will  be  used  ns  a Sunday  school,  and  will 
accommodate  upwards  of  100  scholars.  With 
pews  placed  down  each  side  it  will  altogether  hold 
250  persons.  The  architect  is  Mr.  George  Smith, 
of  Leeds,  and  the  cost  of  the  building  and  land  is 
estimated  at  about  100?. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Lowestoft. — The  new  townhall  at  Lowestoft  has 
been  formally  opened.  The  style  of  architecture 
adopted  is  tlie  It:di;in.  The  fiu’ade  towards  the 
High-street  consists  of  a rusticated  basement, — a 
first-floor,  containing  two  semicircular  windows, 
with  caps  and  bases  and  entablature, — and  an 
attic  above  with  two  circular  windows,  giving  light 
and  ventilation  to  the  gallery  in  the  hall,  'fhe 
whole  is  terminated  by  a projecting  cornice  formed 
of  moulded  brick  modillions,  and  having  in  its 
frieze  a design  composed  of  Maw’s  encaustic  tiles. 
At  the  angle  of  the  building,  towards  the  south, 
is  a campanile,  containing  in  its  lower  story  the 
entrance  to  the  ball  and  various  parts  of  the  edifice; 
on  the  first-floor,  a staircase  to  the  gallery  of  the 
hall,  and  above  that  the  clock  and  bell  chambers. 
The  great  hall  is  68  feet  long,  26  feet  wide,  and 
26  feet  high.  The  sides  are  panelled  out  by  means 
of  pilasters,  and  have  windows  with  semicircular 
heads.  The  west  end  contains  a large  window. 


above  a platform,  filled  in  with  painted  glass.  At 
the  east  end  is  a gallery,  carried  on  iron  columns 
and  girders.  ’I’lie  ceiling  is  . segmented,  aud  the 
room  is  surmounted  with  a cornice.  The  rooms  on 
the  ground-floor  are  appropriated  respectively  as  a 
waiting-room,  town  surveyor’s  office,  lower  hall 
(25  feet  square),  mechanics’  library,  retiring-room, 
and  store-room.  The  whole  of  the  works  have 
been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Clemcnce,  architect, 
by  the  following  tradesmen  : — Bricklayers’  work, 
Mr.  John  Newson;  carpenters’  and  joiners’  work, 
Mr.  Swatman;  smiths’  work,  Mr.  Skoylos;  plumber, 
Mr.  Turner;  gas-fittings,  Mr.  Punk;  and  the 
carving  of  the  town  arms,  by  Mr.  Tolmie,  of 
London,  The  bell  was  recast  by  Messrs.  Warner, 
of  Loudon.  The  three  painted-glass  windows  in 
the  room  have  been  presented  by  Sir  S.  Morton 
Peto,  hart.,  M.P.  The  large  window,  which  cost 
Sir  Morton  700  guineas,  is  intended  to  commemo- 
rate the  union  of  France  and  England  during  the 
Crimean  war, — as  Sir  Morton  Peto  owes  his 
baronetcy  to  the  circumstance  of  having  rendered 
great  services  in  the  Crimea,  in  the  formation  of  a 
railway  from  Balaklava  to  Sebastopol.  In  the 
centre  compartment  is  a representation  of  the 
tournament  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  being 
the  celebrated  interview  between  Francis  1.  of 
France  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England  (a  parallel 
alliance  to  that  of  the  Crimea).  Sir  Richard 
Jernegan,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  manor  of  Somcr- 
leyton  and  Lowestoft,  greatly  distinguished  him- 
I self  both  at  tilt  tournament  and  barrier  on  the 
, occasion,  as  we  are  told  by  Hal),  the  historian. 
Dexter  and  sinister  to  this  incident  are  the  effigies 
I of  St.  Denis  of  France  and  St.  George  of  England  : 

: in  base  are  the  respective  shields  of  both  nations 
' and  the  national  flags  intertwined;  and  the  com- 
partment, wliich  is  of  an  architectural  character, 

I is  surmounted  by  the  medallions  of  “ Victoria  and 
j Albert,”  and  “Napoleon  and  Eugenie,”  supported 
\ by  angels,  and  surmounted  by  laurel  aud  other 
' emblems  of  peace  and  plenty;  and  crowning  the 
whole  composition  is  the  figure  of  Peace  bolding 
a crown  over  the  heads  of  the  allied  sovereigns. 
The  whole  is  surrounded  l\v  a bordering  of  the 
rose  and  lienr-de-lis  alternated.  The  designs  and 
cartoons  for  the  windows  were  made  by  Mr.  .John 
Thomas,  and  the  window  was  executed  by  Mr. 
James  B:illantine,  of  Edinburgh.  This  window  was 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855.  The  two  smaller 
windows  contain , respectively,  the  arms  of  Sir 
Morton  Peto,  hart.,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the 
arms  of  the  town  of  Lowestoft.  The  windows 
were  illuminated  at  the  inauguration  of  the  hull. 

Spalding  {Lincolnshire), — At  a recent  meeting 
of  the  local  Improvement  Commissioners,  the 
chairman,  in  allusion  to  the  Corn  Exchange  hmld- 
itg,  said,  that  since  their  last  meeting  a lire  had 
occurred  upon  the  premises,  happily  to  no  great 
extent,  but  it  had  disclosed  a state  of  things 
reflecting  great  discredit  either  upon  their  archi- 
tect or  their  builder.  The  fire  occurred  in  wlmt 
was  called  the  news-room,  and  originated  under 
the  hearthstone,  boards  having  been  placed  under 
the  stone,  which  was  cracked,  and  they  had  be- 
come charred  and  ignited.  After  that  warning, 
he  suggested  that  the  other  hearthstones  should 
be  taken  up,  to  see  whether  they  were  in  the  same 
state.  It  was  remarked  that  all  the  otlier  hearth- 
stones were  cracked. 

Southampton. — The  interior  of  the  building  in 
Curlton-place,  heretofore  known  as  the  Riding 
School,  has  undergone  a transformation,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  Hampshire  Independe.nf,  the  owner 
having  determined  on  converting  it  into  an 
assembly-room  or  music-hnli,  for  literary,  musical, 
and  other  entortainmonls.  The  decorations  of  the 
hull  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  C.  Vunghaii.  The  ceil- 
ing has  been  drawn  out  in  panels  of  colours,  to 
harmonize  with  those  of  the  carved  beams  and  the 
projecting  columns  between  the  windows.  Cartoons 
arc  to  be  placed  beneath  the  windows  : these  con- 
sist of  views  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and 
other  sketches. 

Wolverhampton. — The  borough  surveyor,  at  the 
request  of  the  local  Sewerage  Committee,  is  about 
to  prepare  plans  for  sewering  the  borough,  by 
which  the  existing  drains  are,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  be  rendered  available,  the  object  being  to  make 
the  sewers  low  enough  to  drain  cellars,  without 
making  provision  for  discharging  the  contents  of 
w.aterclosets.  This  proposition  is  understood  to 
obtain  the  support  of  those  who  opposed  former 
plans. 

Bridgwater. — The  chimney  over  Messrs.  Heal& 
Cook’s  brewery.  High-street,  was  blown  down 
during  a late  gale,  the  masonry  falling  upon  the 
roof  of  the  malthouse  and  shed,  and  doing  con- 
siderable damage.  A workman  who  was  standing 
near  at  the  time  received  a severe  blow  on  the 
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head  from  a brick.  The  chimney  was  about  20  feet 
high. 

Halifax. — Mr.  William  Atkinson,  a superinten- 
dent ot  works  under  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson, 
architects,  has  been  appointed  inspector  of  works, 
under  the  Halifax  corporation,  of  the  new  storage 
and  service  reservoir,  at  Pcllon. 


THE  “BUILDER’S”  FIRE.  AND  MODE  OF 
HEATING  HOUSES. 

Observing  a letter  in  your  paper  respecting 
the  Builder's  fire,  arranged  by  placing  sheet-iron 
above  the  bottom  bars,  and  lighting  the  fire  at 
the  top,  I am  induced  to  point  out  another  mode 
of  economizing  coals. 

I have,  for  years,  materially  reduced  the  con- 
sumption of  coals  in  the  fire-places  in  my  house, 
by  putting  fire-clay  over  the  bottom  bars.  It  is 
introduced  in  a moist  state,  and  can  be  carried  to 
any  extent  in  reason  which  the  operator  can  de- 
sire, and  moulded  in  any  form  he  may  prefer.  I 
have  it  placed  in  a sloping  form,  like  the  roof  of 
a house,  in  which  shape  it  fills  up  the  bottom  and 
back  of  the  fire,  where  it  cannot  be  seen  when  the 
coals  are  in  the  grate.  By  this  contrivance,  a very 
small  quantity  of  coals  is  made  to  produce, 
apparently,  a large  fire,  and  the  mass  of  clay 
becomes  red-hot,  and  throws  a great  heat  into  the 
room.  The  consumption  of  coals  will  be  found  to 
bo  much  lessened  by  this  practice,  and  the  clay, 
when  once  put  in,  will  last  for  years. 

I may  observe  here  that  much  heat  from  fire- 
places is  often  very  needlessly  lost  by  placing  the 
^ate  far  buck  in  the  chimney.  I h.ad  a fire-place 
in^whicli  the  grate  stood  in  a deep  recess  in  the 
chimney,  merely,  as  it  turned  out,  to  save  the 
trouble  of  cutting  the  front  iron  of  the  grate,  to 
reduce  it  to  the  size  required  for  placing  it  in 
front. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  mode  of  warming 
houses,  I wish  to  state  some  ideas  that  have 


rammed  up  the  rising  main  or  hydrant  a con- 
siderable height,  to  prevent  the  many  noxious 
gases  that  rise  from  the  sewage  from  affecting 
the  public.  These  pumps  can  be  made  of  gigantic 
power,  and  do  not  require  the  use  of  leathers,  that 
are  always  wearing  out : they  are  to  be  made  of 
iron,  gim-metal,  steel,  and  all  working  facings,  to 
bo  litied  with  a metal  that  is  incorrodible,  and 
not  likely  to  be  out  of  order,  thus  doing  away 
with  all  stuffing-boxes,  slings,  a number  of  com- 
plicated valves,  and  friction,  in  exhausting  the 
column  of  air,  air  vessels,  and  all  impediments  to 
the  raising  of  water.  Sir,  I beg  pardon  for  in- 
trusion. John  Wilson. 


BISHOP  AUCKLAND  TOWN  HALL  AND 
MARKET  COMPETITION. 


COTTAGE  IMPROVEMENT. 

I AM  glad  the  subject  of  “Cottage  Improve- 
, ment  ” is  likely  to  be  again  ventilated  in  your 
valuable  columns,  especially  at  this  time  when 
cottages  paying  6L  reut  are  about  to  be  admitted 
to  the  privilege  of  the  franchise.  I need  not 
, — ..  .........  x,iiu.u  jiuvc  ^0  this  subject  in  a sanitary  point  of  view, 

occurred  tojne,  as  to  a mode  of  economizing  fuel  matter  having  been  so  often  and  so  ably  set 
:hought  inappropriate  ; must  agree  that  the  larger  proportion 

4 <1,/,  of  cottages  in  this  conntrv  nvo  so  small  and  incon- 

0 preserve  in  them 


OIK,— In  your  notice  of  the  above,  in  last  week’s 
Builder,  you  say  that  “ the  secretary  states  the  Northern 
Architectural  Association  (which  lately  protested  eg.-iinst 
the  terms  of  ibe  competition)  was  represented  by  four  or 
five  of  the  members,  among’  whom  was  one  of  the  highest 
officers  of  the  association.” 

I beg  to  say  that  the  secretary  is  in  error  in  making  this 
statement,  ^ I am  in  a position  most  distinctly  to  deny 
that  any  officer  of  the  association  sent  in  a design;  and, 
rnoreover,  that  the  two  or  three  (not  four  or  five)  members 
of  the  Northern  Architectural  Association  who  did  send 
in  designs  did  so  without  being  fully  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  protest.  That  only  two  or  three,  out  of  a society 
numbering  upwards  of  thirty  members,  should  respond  to 
the  invitation,  to  offer  designs  for  a public  building  in  their 
own  more  immediate  locality,  goes  rather  to  show  the 
general  unanimity  of  tlie  profession  in  the  North,  on  the 
matter  in  question,  than  otherwise. 

Thomas  Oliver,  Hon.  Sec. 


Burance  and  annual  repairs : in  all,  8L;  or  Al.  per 
annum  for  each  cottage  j being  about  Is.  6d.  a week 
for  each  family,  instead  of  23.  or  more  per  week 
now  80  often  paid  for  one  single  room  ! 

How  often  do  we  find  the  absence  of  home 
comforts  driving  the  artlsau  and  labourer  to  seek 
the  excitement  of  the  ale-house ; thus  engender- 
ing those  habits  of  intemperance  unhappily  so 
[irevalent  around  us.  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  that 
under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  impossible 
to  carry  into  effect  lessons  concerning  morality, 
cleanliness,  and  personal  respect,  if  the  domestic 
habits  be  such  as  we  too  often  find  them,  and  the 
natural  result  of  cramming  the  sexes  promiscu- 
ously together  in  one  common  sleeping  apartment 
may  be  easily  imagined.  Henux  Barnes. 
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in  bouses.  This  may  not  be  thought  inappropriate  ; must  agree  that  the 

now,  when  we  are  reminded  that  the  supply  of  cp^^tages  in  this  country  are  so 
coal  is  limited  in  amount,  and  when  it  may  rise  that  it  is  impossible  to 

in  price  from  the  increased  exportation 


In  most  houses  the  kitchen  fire  is  a large  one, 
and  always  lighted  during  the  day.  May  not  tlie 
heat  from  this  fire  be  made  to  warm  the  whole 
house?  I think  it  might,  by  very  simple  means. 
A large  chamber  should  be  left,  at  the  back  of  the 
kitchen  fire,  lined  with  fire-brick,  to  retain  the 
heat.  To  this  a pipe  should  lead  from  without, 
so  ns  to  admit  the  external  air;  then  pipes,  made 
either  of  iron  or  earthenware,  should  be  laid  on  to 
all  the  passages  or  rooms  desired  to  be  heated; 
such  pipes  to  be  fitted  with  taps,  so  as  to  allow  of 
being  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure.  Might  not,  in 
this  way,  a sufficient  current  of  pure  heated  air 
be  laid  on  to  any  part  of  the  house,  and  be 
allowed  to  flow,  or  be  turned  oft’  at  pleasure  ? Of 
course,  in  the  summer,  it  would  not  be  required. 
On  the  other  band,  if  laid  on,  in  tlie  winter,  to 
passages  and  rooms  not  in  use,  the  inmates,  of 
delicate  health,  might  be  protected  from  nmch  ill- 
ness, by  keeping  up  an  even  temperature  through- 
out  the  house.  x.  B 

Modifications  of  such  an  arrangement  as 
that  described  are  not  uncommon. 


PUMPS  FOR  SEWAGE, 
reading  the  description  of  the  pump- 
ing machinery  in  tlie  Builder  of  the  18th  ult., 
and  the  pkn  of  pumps  intended  to  be  fixed 
for  the  raising  of  the  sewage  from  the  main 
drainage  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  at 
Deptford-creek,  it  appears  to  me  the  mode  will  be 
very  expensive.  According  to  my  long  experience  as 
practical  engineer  in  pumps,  I think  the  more 
simple  the  construction  of  pumps  the  better,  by 
doing  away  with  all  unnecessary  friction  and  raisiuo- 
the  water  at  the  cheapest  rate.  In  1855  my 
pumps  were  recommended  to  Mr.  T.  Jackson,  by 
^e  Inspector  General  of  Fortifications,  at  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  for  raising  the  sewage  from 
the  deep  tunnel  sewer,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Thames,  from  a shaft  80  feet  deep.  The 
description  of  my  invention  is  as  follows  : — A non- 
suction  gravity  force  pump,  made  with  three  open 
working  barrels,  as  simple  as  possible,  three  plun- 
ger rods  attached  to  the  crank  axle  of  the  fly- 
wheel of  the  steam-engine,  with  rods  at  the  lower 
end,  work  through  the  top  of  the  plunger,  which 
hangs  on  the  end  of  the  rod  ; thus  opening  and 
Shutting  the  passage  through  the  plunger  that 
will  swallow  any  descending  substance  of  its  own 
gravity  that  is  not  larger  than  the  opening,  which 
raaybe  made  50  feet  super.  It  will  then  be 
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the  common  decencies  of  life.  How  often  we  find 
a man  and  his  wife,  and  several  children,  some 
fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  sleeping  iu  one 
room,  and  oftentimes  in  one  bed;  some  at  the 
foot,  others  at  the  top  ; or  some  members  of  the 
family  sleeping  in  the  living-room,  where  cooking, 
washing,  and  eating  are  performed.  I have  seen 
several  instances  where  there  is  but  one  sleeping- 
room  in  a cottage  in  which  from  six  to  eight  or 
nine  persons  rest  at  night.  Education  must  be  in 
a great  measure  useless  where  the  children  return 
home  to  such  wretched  hovels ; where  vice,  disease, 
and  death  are  too  often  found  associated  in  one 
small  apartment.  An  impression  seems  generally 
to  prevail  that  “money  spent  in  building  cottages 
for  the  poor  is  a bad  investment.”  I know  by 
personal  experience  of  suitable  sites  left  for  years 
unoccupied  rather  than  that  cottages  (uUhongh  in 
urgent  demand)  should  be  erected  thereon.  I was 
lately  requested  to  look  over  some  cottages  with  a 
view  to  their  repair;  they  had  been  lately  occu- 
pied, but  I imagine  the  poor  inmates  h.ad  died  off. 
More  wretched  hovels  could  scarcely  be  imagined  : 
they  were  surrounded  with  stagnant  water. 
One  room  below  (in  each)  was  paved  with  flint, 
and  one  room  above  approached  by  rotten  steps. 
The  roofs  and  windows  were  full  of  holes : no 
ceilings,— consequently  the  floors  were  rotten  and 
unsafe,  from  being  constantly  saturated  with  wet. 

I strongly  advised  the  removal  of  these  hovels,  and 
suitable  cottages  to  be  erected  in  their  stead.  I 
was  at  once  met  with  the  universal  answer,  “ It 
does  not  pay.”  My  object  in  addressing  you  is  to 
endeavour  to  show  the  utter  fallacy  of  this  conclu- 
sion. 

Sir  George  Nicholls  justly  observes,  “It  is  not 
a highly  ornamental  cottage  that  the  labourer 
needs.  What  be  really  requires  is  a habitation 
Fufhciently  roomy  and  substantial  for  the  comfort- 
able accommodation  of  bis  family.”  Landed  pro- 
prietors and  others  generally  have  the  means  in 
their  own  hands  of  obtaining  the  weekly  rents, 
and  I am  prepared  to  show  that  suitable  cottages 
can  be  erected  to  realize  a remunerating  profit  for 
the  capital  employed  for  such  truly  benevolent 
purposes.  Taking  an  average  of  sites  and  localities, 
a double^  cottage,  each  one  containing  two  living- 

rooms,  with  oven,  wood-house,  pantry,  and  three  bed- 
rooms, can  be  built  for  110^.,*  the  interest  of  which 
at  5 per  cent,  would  bo  71.,  adding  1/.  for  in- 


THE  GREAT  CHIMNEY  AT  GLASGOW. 

Mr.  Duncan  Macparlane,  of  Glasgow,  C.E. 
and  Architect,  has  published  a description  of  the 
colossal  chimney  recently  completed  at  Messrs. 
Townsend’s  Chemical  Works,  Crawford-street,  Port 
Dundas.  It  is  described  as  being  not  only  the- 
largest  structure  of  the  kind,  but  the  loftiest 
building  in  the  world,  excepting  the  Great 
Pyramid  of  GhizeL,  the  spire  of  Strasburg 
Cathedral,  and  that  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Vienna. 
It  is  circular  on  plan. 

Total  height  from  foundation 468  feet. 

Height  above  ground  454 

Outside  diameter  at  level  of  ground. . 32  ” 

Outside  diameter  at  top  14 

Thickness  at  level  of  ground  7 bricks. 

Thickness  at  top 

In  a report  on  its  probable  stability,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Macquorn  Rankine  said,  “ From  previous  experi- 
ments on  the  strength  of  the  bricks  used  in  the 
chimney,  I consider  that  their  average  resistance 
to  crushing  is  90  tons  per  square  foot.  I calcu- 
late  that,  at  the  level  of  the  ground,  the  pressure 
on  the  bricks  arising  from  the  weight  of  the 
chimney  will  be  about  9 tons  per  square  foot,, 
or  I'g  of  the  crushing  pressure.  I consider  that,  in 
violent  storms,  the  pressure  on  the  bricks  at  the 
leeward  side  of  the  chimney  may  sometimes  be 
increased  to  be  about  15  tons  per  square  foot, 
or  J of  the  crushing  force.  On  these  grounds,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  chimney,  if  executed  as 
designed,  will  be  safe  against  injury  by  crushing 
of  the  bricks.”  Ou  the  9th  September,  1859, 
however,  after  a hurried  construction,  a violent 
storm  swayed  it  from  the  perpendicular,  the 
deflection  produced  extending  to  7 feet  9 inches. 
On  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  and  subsequent 
da}s,  it  was  restored  to  the  perpendicular  by 
twelve  separate  sawcuts,  ns  recommended  by  Mr. 
D.  Macfarlane,  architect,  who  afterwards  reported, 
as  did  Mr.  Rankine,  that  it  was  then  perfectly 
safe.  The  highest  cut  was  128  feet  from  the  top, 
and  the  least  distance  between  any  two  cuts  was 
12  feet. 


This  is  a smaller  sum  than  our  own  experience  would 
justify  assertion.  Wc  shall  be  glad  to  have  our  cor 
respondent's  plan  and  specificati.  n,  as  we  hope  before 
long  to  give  a selection  of  examples. —Eii. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

OFFERED  PRIZES  TO  ART-STUDENTS  AND  AETIST- 
WOEKMEN.  18G1. 

C(ay.— The  Council  of  the 
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Architectural  Museum  offers  three  prizes  of  51.  Ss  3/  3s 
(E.ven  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall),  and  -Jl.  28.,  as  first,  secoml,  'am 
third  prizes,  for  the  competitors  who  shall  show  them 
selves  most  successful  in  designing  and  executing  a mode 
lor  a circular  or  a vesica-shaped  niedalhon,  to  be  execute 
in  stone,  of  the  head  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  cn 
loliage  or  mouldings  ot  the  First  o 
Micldle-Pomted  styles.  The  medallion,  uicludingthebor 
der,  to  be  not  more  than  l foot  6 inches,  nor  less  thai 
1 loot  3 inches,  m its  largest  diameter,  and  to  be  executci 
111  high  relief. 

Prizes  for  iVefuf-TTwA-.— Tlie  Council  offers  two  prize 
or  of.  5s,  and  3f.  3s.  as  first  and  .■second  prizes  for  the  bes 
specimens  of  a key,  either  Mediaeval  or  Renaissance  ii 
style,  hammered,  pierced,  or  punched,  and  not  filed  ant 
not  more  th.-in  12  uor  less  than  8 inches  in  length,  with  ai 
ornameutal  handle.  Each  specimen  must  be  designed  bi 
the  competitor. 

Prises/or  Wood-  Carving.— The  Council  offers  two  prize 
of  31.  3s.  and  2f.  2s.  (given  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall),  as  first  aiu 
second  prizes  tor  the  best  specimens  of  a carved  oak  panel 
lor  one  side  of  the  binding  ol  a Church  Bible.  Each  pane 
must  be  designed  by  the  competitor,  and  be  l loot  bt 
8 inches  in  size.  •' 

Prize  fur  Cartoon  for  Painted  Glass.— The  Council  offers 
a prize  of  31.  3s.  for  the  most  meritorious  cartoon  of  o 
canopy-head  for  painted  glass,  supposed  to  surmount  a 
figure.  The  cartoon  to  be  orieinal  in  desii-n. 
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J*’®  cartoon  to  be  original  in  desTgii, 'pi^st"' 
Middle- Pointi  d in  style,  in  chalk  without  colour,  and  on 
paper,  2 feet  6 inches  by  l foot  8 inches  in  size. 

Prize  for  Coloured  Decoration.— The  Committee  of  the 
Ecciesiolugical  Society  (of  London)  offers  through  the 
Council  ot  the  Architectural  Museum  a prize  of  5f.  5s.  for 
the  competitor  who  shall  show  himself  most  successful 
in  colouring,  according  to  his  own  judgment,  a cast  of  a 
group  of  figures  from  the  great  hollow  moulding  in  an 
arch  ot  the  Porte  Rouge,  Notre  Dame,  Paris.  Mr.  Beres- 
lord  Hope  will  give  3f.  33.  in  one  or  more  extra  prizes  if 
any  works  appear  deserving  of  such  reward.  This  beig 
specially  a colour  prize,  the  same  cast  for  competitive 
colourauoii  is  proposed  to  all  competitors.  The  candi- 
date  may  adopt  that  medium  for  applying  his  colours 
which  he  prefers,  but  he  is  expected  to  treat  the  panel  as 
foiming  a portion  of  an  architectural  composition,  and 
not  as  a cabinet  piece.  The  original  is  in  stone.  Casts 
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from  this  panel  will  be  supplied,  on  application  to  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Architectural  Museum,  at  Ss. 
each,  at  the  Mtuteiim,  or  by  payment  of  2s.  extra  for  pack- 
ing and  case.  Duplicate  casts  will  be  allowed.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  will  itself  adjudicate. 


DECISIONS  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

STAIECASE,  PUBLIC  BTTILDIHQ FEES. 

At  the  Wandsworth  police-court,  on  the  2gth  ult.,  Mr. 
George  Myers,  builder,  of  Lambeth,  appeared  to  a sum- 
mons at  the  instance  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Hiscocks,  district  sur- 
veyor, to  show  cause  why  he  had  not  complied  with  a 
“notice  of  irregularity,”  served  on  him,  directing  him  to 
build  a stone  staircase  instead  of  a wooden  one,  at 
the  Royal  Victoria  Patriotic  Asylum,  on  Wandsworth- 
common. 

The  ca'e  was  heard  by  Mr.  Ingham,  who  made  an 
order  for  it  to  be  done  within  the  space  of  two  months, 
and  to  pay  the  coels  and  expenses.  A summons  for  fees 
was  also  heard  at  the  same  time  for  three  separate  build- 
ings on  the  same  premises,  of  one  story  in  height,  and 
ten  squares  in  area.  The  objection  urged  was.  that  the 
fees  were  not  rightly  charged.  Firstly,  that  they  were 
only  additional  buildings  to  the  main  building,  and  should 
only  be  charged  as  half  fees.  Secondly,  that  one  story 
buildings,  not  exceeding  fonr  squares,  were  to  be  charged 
15s.  and  not  30s.,  and  therefore  that  the  charge  for  one- 
story  buildings,  which  do  exceed  four  squares,  should  be 
15s.,  with  2s.  6d.  for  every  additional  square. 

Mr.  Ingham  decided,  ns  to  the  first  objection,  that  it  was 
absxird  to  say  they  should  be  charged  only  at  half  fees,  as 
tliey  were  distinct  and  separate  buildings  ; and  as  to  the 
second  ohjeetton,  the  lowest  scale  of  fee  appeared  to  be 
limited  to  buildings  within  four  squares;  and,  when  ex- 
ceeding the  four  squares,  the  higher  scale  of  fee  was  to  be 
charged.  The  fees  were  rightly  charged,  and  roust  be 
paid,  with  costs. 

It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Myers  did  not  raise  the  objection, 
hut  acted  under  orders  from  the  architect  of  the  building. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

Fob  the  6rst  time  during  the  last  eight  years, 
building  operations  in  Birmingham  show  a terr- 
dency  towards  increase  on  previous  years,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  return,  quoted  in  the 
local  Journal : — 


1832. 
1853  . 
1SS4 

1855  . 

1856  . 

1857 
1058 
1859 


2,219 

1,253 

8U3 

6l2 

605 

Csg 


Over-speculation  is  thought  to  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this,  and  a depressed  state  of 
•trade  is  partially  involved  in  it ; but  the  principal 
■cause,  it  is  said,  is  the  growing  desire  to  build  in 
the  suburbs,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  borough. 
In  fact,  on  several  sides  of  the  town,  pretty  large 
towns— such  as  Handsworth  or  Harborne,  and 
away  by  Aston — are  rising  info  existence  ; and  in 
almost  every  direction  workshops,  manufactories, 
and  dwellings,  which  are  not  included  in  the 
borough  surve3'or’3  return,  are  either  erected  or 
in  course  of  erection.  The  details  for  the  last 
three  years  are  as  under : — 


Houses 

Churches 

Chapels  

Schools 

Manufactories  

Warehouses  

Workshops 

New  Shop  Fronts 

Stables 

Malthonses 

Mi.scellaneous 

Alterations  and  additions  . . 


1857. 

612 

1 

0 

7 

16 

36 

5-1 

0 

0 

21 

29 


1858. 

6l)5 

0 


6 

46 


18.59. 

689 


7 

12 

32 

23 


0 ..  2 

3 ..  0 

23  ..  43 


^0dIis  §lcarto!}. 

TAe  Pilgrim  in  the  Soly  Land ; or,  Palestine, 
{ Past  and  Present,  v By  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Osborn, 
A.M.  London  : James  Hogg  & Sons. 

Mr.  Osborn  is  an  American  “ pilgrim,”  being 
professor  of  natural  science  in  Roanoke  College, 
Salem,  U.S.  The  present  cheap  and  handsome 
little  volume  is  a condensed  reprint  of  his  recently 
published  work  on  Palestine.  The  narrative,  it 
appears,  has  only  been  divested  of  such  portions 
as  are  more  immediately  interesting  to  the  man 
of  science  and  the  Biblical  scholar,  or  references  to 
parts  of  the  tour  unconnected  with  the  main 
eubjcct.  The  substance  of  a large  volume,  pub- 
lished in  America,  at  a high  price,  is  thus  brought 
into  an  accessible  form.  A variety  of  views  from 
photographs  and  good  drawings  also  illustrates 
the  new  volume.  The  hallowed  associations  of 
the  Holy  Land  naturally  sway  every  Christian 
imagination,  and  more  especially,  if  we  mistake 
not,  that  of  many  of  our  American  cousins,  who 
even  regard  “the  old  country”  itself  in  which 
their  forefathers  dwelt  as  a place  for  pilgrimage. 
It  was  to  be  suspected,  therefore,  that  Professor 
Osborn  might  be  even  too  enthusiastic  in  his 


reverence  for  many  questionable  antiquities 
with  which  Palestine  is  studded.  So  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  however,  an  intelligent  dis- 
crimination and  moderation  seem  to  be  observed 
throughout ; and  we  find  little  here  of  that  thick 
and  thin  extolment  which  many  doubtful  memo- 
rials of  sacred  history  sometimes  receive  from 
“pilgrims”  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  narrative  is 
well  and  pleasantly  indited,  and  is  likely  to 
become  po2)ular. 


P:isr£Uam;t. 

The  Worthing  Survetobship. — The  Local 
Board  of  Health  have  reapjwinted  Mr.  Charles 
Hide  surveyor  to  the  board.  There  were  twenty- 
three  applicants  for  the  office. 

Proposed  Bridge  Aceoss  the  Mersey. 
The  Board  of  Admiralty  have  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment a report  against  the  plan  of  constructing  a 
railway  bridge  across  the  river  Mersey,  near 
Cuerdley,  between  Warrington  and  Runcorn, 
which  forms  part  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Bill,  No.  3.  The  line  of  road 
which  at  present  crosses  the  Mersey  lowest  do^vn 
the  river  is  that  of  the  London  and  North' 
Western  Railway  Company,  near  Warrington, 
about  seven  miles  above  Runcorn.  The  Admiralty 
state  that  the  line  of  railway  now  proposed  is  to 
cross  the  river  Mersey  about  four  miles  below  the 
present  crossing  of  the  main  line,  with  a headway 
of  only  18  feet  above  high-water  mark.  They 
recommend  the  constructing  of  a lofty  bridge 
over  the  Mersey  at  Runcorn.  On  this  subject 
the  report  says  : “ It  has,  however,  been  pointed 
out  to  their  lordships,  that  if  another  crossing  of 
the  Mersey  be  required  it  might  be  effected  at  a 
site  near  Runcorn,  where  the  banks  of  the  river 
are  high,  and  where  a railway  bridge  might  cross 
without  the  necessity  of  opening  spans.” 

G--iS  Companies. — In  the  United  Kingdom  991 
cities  and  towns  are  furnished  with  gas.  Of  these 
ninety-five  are  supplied  by  municipal  corporations 
or  private  individuals,  and  896  by  trading  com- 
panies. In  Scotland  14'9  towns  are  lighted  with- 
out, and  eight  with,  special  Acts  of  PnrHaraent. 
In  Ireland  fifty-two  towns  arc  lighted  without, 
and  four  towns  with,  special  Acts  of  Parliament. 
In  England  533  towns  are  lighted  without,  and 
150  with.  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  sum  expended 
by  the  896  gas  companies  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  amounts  to  25,041,309/.,  and  by 
the  private  individuals  and  corporations  on  the 
remaining  ninety-five  gas  works  to  2,114,505/., 
being  a total  of  27,155,814/.  A ton  of  English 
gas  coal  will  yield  9,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  14  cwt. 
of  coke,  ten  gallons  of  tar,  and  ten  gallons  of 
aramoniacal  liquor,  while  the  light  from  each 
ton  is  equal  to  4201bs.  of  sperm  candles.  A ton  of 
Scotch  cannel  will  yield  11,500  cubic  feet  of  gas, 
10  cwt.  of  coke,  14  gallons  of  tar,  and  1-1  gallons 
of  ammoniacal  liquor,  while  the  light  is  equal  to 
820Ib8.  of  sperm  candles ; and  a ton  of  Boghead 
cannel  (the  Torbane  mineral)  will  give,  when 
manufactured  into  gas,  light  equal  to  l,9501bs.  of 
sperm  candles.  The  quantity  of  gas  manufactured 
annually  exceeds  twenty-five  thousand  millions  of 
cubic  feet. — Flintoff’s  Statistics  of  Gas  Lighting. 

Stained  Glass  Windows. — At  the  last  meet- 

g but  one  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  So- 
ciety, Mr.  Frank  Howard  made  some  observa- 
tions as  to  the  applicability  of  stained  glass  win- 
dows to  the  buildings  in  which  they  were  erected. 
He  was  desirous  of  having  an  architectural  opinion 
as  to  how  far  figures  represented  either  on  glass 
or  in  sculpture  were  to  he  reduced  to  an  architec- 
tural character,  as  if  they  were  built  in  bricks 
and  mortar.  He  should  like  to  know  the  opinion 
of  the  architectural  profession  as  to  whether  the 
character  of  the  subjects  delineated  on  stained 
glass  windows  should  accord  in  style  with  the 
structures  in  which  they  were  placed  j aud  he 
therefore  asked  for  criticisms  of  a cartoon  which 
he  had  prepared,  and  which  he  maintained  was 
suited  to  an  ecclesiastical  edifice  without  reference 
to  the  style  of  architecture  in  which  that  building 
might  be  erected.  He  referred  to  the  most  severe 
style  of  architecture,  the  Parthenon,  admitting  of 
the  most  life-like  sculpture,  the  Elgin  marbles, 
the  Eleanor  crosses  of  the  most  graceful  statues, 
the  sepulchral  monuments  down  to  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  the  most  exquisite  angels,  support- 
ing the  heads  of  the  knights  aud  ladies  thereon. 
He  might  also  refer  to  the  paintings  on  the  walls 
of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  called  the  “ Painted 
Chamber,”  and  the  general  freedom  admitted  in 
Gothic  ornament;  and  asked  whj'  the  designer 
of  stained  glass  should  be  limited  to  a greater 
degree  of  stiffness  and  less  living  character  than 
was  required  in  any  other  instance. 


Damage  to  the  South-Western  New 
Station. — The  new  railway  station  attached  to 
the  terminus  in  the  Waterloo-road  was  partially 
destroyed  by  the  gale  of  the  7th.  The  workmen 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  the  new  station  (in 
Vine-street)  which  is  intended  as  the  terminus  of 
the  new  Yeovil  and  Exeter  line  now  in  course  of 
construction,  had  been  obliged  to  suspend  labour, 
and  most  of  them  had  left  the  works.  About 
half  ail  hour  afterwards  a tremendous  crash  was 
heard,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  whole  of  the 
framing,  which  bad  been  erected  only  about  a 
week,  had  come  down,  carrying  away  with  it 
in  its  fall  four  or  five  lofty  portions  of  the 
brickwork  : it  was  at  first  feared  that  the  arches 
upon  which  it  was  erected  were  also  coming 
down. 

Proposed  Art  Gallery  for  Manchester. — 
Touching  the  proposition  to  erect  aii  Art  Gallery 
in  that  city,  a meeting  was  held  on  Monday  to 
consider  the  w’ays  and  means.  The  idea  is  to  raise 
ii  sum  of  100,000/.  for  the  erection  and  mainte- 
nance of  a free  institution  which  shall  he  furnished 
by  private  donations  of  works  of  art,  aud  by  the 
loan  of  such  pictures,  marbles,  &c.,  as  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Government.  The  great  land- 
owners  of  the  county,  including  Lord  Derby,  Lord 
Ellesmere,  Lord  Wilton,  and  Lord  Egerton  of 
Tatton,  have  promised  their  support  for  the  insti- 
tution, which  has  been  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Fairbairn,  who  at  the  meeting  read  the  following 
laconic  letter  from  a friend  whose  name  he  did 
not  disclose  : — “ My  dear  Tom, — I have  read  your 
letter,  aud  I am  going  to  do  it.  Put  me  down 
1,000/.  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  my  native 
town.” 

The  Glasgow  Architectural  Society. — An 
extraordinary  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Monday  before  lust,  in  the  Scottish  Exhibition- 
rooms,  Bath-street,  Mr.  T.  C.  Gregory  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  last  meeting  Laving  been  read,  and 
several  new  members  elected,  Mr.  Salmon,  president 
of  the  society,  after  a speech  of  considerable 
length,  moved,  “ That  a committee  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Society  be  appointed  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  stained  glass  which  has  recently 
been  fitted  up  in  the  gi'eat  west  window  of  the 
cathedral  of  Glasgow,  as  to  its  merits  as  a work  of 
art,  and  also  to  its  suitability  in  design,  character, 
and  colour  with  the  building  ; and  also  as  to  the 
manner  which  they  may  consider  best  for  making 
it,  and  the  other  windows  when  they  are  put  in,  a 
means  of  professional  study  and  instruction,  if 
found  worthy  of  such  a high  position.”  The  motion 
having  been  seconded,  a lengthened  discussion 
followed.  An  amendment  was  moved  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  information  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Salmon’s  motion  is  premature.  The  motion 
was  carried;  after  which  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  as  the  committee : — Messrs.  Charles 
Wilson,  James  Graham,  John  Burnet,  Alex. 
Thomson,  James  Boucher,  Thomas  Gildarcl,  Alex. 
Watt,  Campbell  T.  Bowie,  David  Haire,  John 
Honeyman,  Thos.  M'Guffie,  and  James  Salmon. 

The  Dudley  Asylum  fob  the  Blind. — The 
new  “Earl  of  Dudley,”  late  Lord  Ward,  has  in- 
augurated his  new  earldom  by  the  building 
of  an  asylum  for  those  persons  who  may  lose 
their  sight  while  employed  in  his  collieries.  Over 
the  cavity  of  the  chief  stone  was  placed  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  engraved  on  a brass  plate : — “ The 
corner  stone  of  this  building,  erected  for  the  col- 
lecting together  under  one  roof,  aud  for  the  com- 
fort and  consolation,  of  those  who  have  lost  their 
eyesight  in  the  working  of  the  Dudley  limestone 
caverns,  was  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  Dudley 
Castle,  William  Baron  Ward,  of  Birmingham,  the 
28ch  day  of  February,  1860.  Richard  Smith, 
mine  agent  of  the  Dudley  estate,  to  whose  sugges- 
tion the  institution  owes  its  origin.  VVilliam 
Bourne,  architect ; J.  Hartlaiid,  W.  Walker, 
builders.  Lhnidium  capti  qui  bene  capit  hahetP 
The  institution  is  intended  to  accommodate  26 
families,  each  family  being  furnished  with  a 
suite  of  five  rooms  and  out-houses.  There  will 
also  be  an  infants’,  boys’,  and  girls’  school,  capable 
of  accommodating  together  about  150  children. 

A school-muster’s  residence  will  be  attached  to 
the  school,  aud  at  a little  distance  a chapel  and 
minister’s  house  will  be  erected.  A laundry,  sick- 
ward,  and  conveniences  for  a surgeon,  form  part 
of  the  scheme.  The  block  of  buildings  occupies 
three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  and  the  whole  is  en- 
closed by  a low  wall  and  ornamental  palisadiugs, 
tlie  entrance  being  through  an  iron  gateway,  to 
which  is  attached  a porter’s  lodge.  In  the  centre 
of  the  east  side  is  a tower,  in  which  is  constructed 
a large  tank  for  supplying  water.  The  material 
of  the  various  buildings  is  red  and  white  sandstone, 
supplied  from  his  lordship’s  quarries,  and  the  style 
is  Early  Decorated  Gothic. 
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Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— At  the 
fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  tlie  7tli,  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
the  president,  Mr.  11.  P.  Horner.  A letter  was 
received  from  Mr.  M'Gowen,  clerk  to  the  Health 
Committee,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
society  s communication  on  the  proposed  by-law.s, 
and  expressing  the  readiness  o*'^  the  committee  to 
do  all  they  could  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  societj-, 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  public.  Tlie 
paper  for  the  month  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Justen, 
being  a continuation  of  his  paper  “ On  the  Roman- 
esque of  Germany,”  illustrated  with  diagrams  and 
plates. 

_ Nl-w  Baptist  Chapel  at  Oldham.— The  Bap- 
tist church  and  congregation  worshipping  in 
Manchester-street,  Oldham,  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Revs.  John  Birt  and  J.  W.  Ashworth, 
are  about  to  erect  a new  chapel  in  King-street. 
Several  architects  were  invited  to  submit  designs 
in  competition,  and  the  committee  have  selected 
the  design  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Pauli,  of  Burnley,  who 
was  the  architect  for  the  new  college  at  Rawdon. 
The  chapel  will  be  in  brick,  with  stone  dressings, 
and  tile  front  will  face  Union-street.  It  is  de- 
signed to  accommodate  1,000  per.sons,  and  the 
works  are  to  be  commenced  fortluvith. 

FiGtJKE^  Weaving  dy  Electricity.— This  re- 
markable invention  is  attracting  increased  atten- 
tion. A long  description  of  its  peculiarities  was 
given  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  by  Mr.  Le  Keve 
Poster,  the  secretary;  and  from  the  discussicii 
which  followed  it  appears  that  practical  men, 
though  differing  as  to  details,  view  it  as  one  winch 
will  effect  a great  change.  The  inventor  claims 
the  following  as  the  resultsof  his  invention  Ist. 
The  great  facility  with  wliicli,  in  a very  short 
time,  and  with  precision,  reductions  of  the  pattern 
may  bo  obtained  on  the  fabric  by  means  of  the 
varying  velocity  with  which  the  pattern  may  be 
passed  under  the  tooth.  2nd.  That  without 
changing  the  mounting  of  the  loom  or  the  pattern 
fabrics  thinner  or  thicker  can  be  produced  by 
changmg  the  number  of  the  weft,  and  makincr  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  movement  of  the 
pattern.  3rd.  The  loom  and  its  mounting  remain 
unchanged,  the  design  may  bo  changed  in  a few 
minutes  by  the  substitution  of  another  metallised 
paper  having  a dillerent  pattern.  -1.  The  power 
of  getting  rid  of  any  p.art  of  the  design,  if  re- 
quired, and  of  modifying  the  pattern.  M.  Bonelli 
gn  OS  calculations  byway  of  comparison  between 
the  old  and  the  new  .systems,  showing  an  immense 
saving  of  expense  by  means  of  liia  invention. 

Falmouth  Docks.  — Tlie  chief  stone  of  the 
new  docks  for  Falinoiith  lias  just  been  laid. 

now  actually  in  progress,”  says  the 
VormsJi  Telegraph,  “ comprise  a breakwater  run- 
ning out  from  Bar  Point  (1,100  feet  iu  length)  in 
a north-easterly  direction,  defending  the  harbour 
within  from  the  sea.  This  breakwati  r is  to  have 
a white^  light  at  its  end.  Call  this  the  eastern 
end.  From  the  point  leave  a wide  channel  for 
entrance  and  you  get  to  a northern  breakwater, 
l,o«0  feet  long,  with  a white  light  also  at  its  ex- 
tremity.  Tims,  on  each  side  the  cliannel  Icadlni: 
to  the  basin,  is  a white  light.  These  break- 
waters, witb  walls  on  the  laiul  side  and  on  the 
western  side,  enclose  an  area  of  forty-two  acres 
with  a uniform  depth  of  18  feet  at  low-water 
spring  tuk\s.  On  the  land  or  Pendennis  end  of 
the  1,-100-feet  breakwater  there  will  be  transit 
sheds,  workshops,  and  stores  ; and  stretching  aloiiR 
cho  soiHli  side  of  the  harbour  (its  most  shcltcn  d 
side)  will  ho  a gridiron,  -100  feet  by  GO  feet,  ami 
hve  graving  docks  from  tlie  west,  or  Falmouth 
side,  towards  the  east,  or  St.  Anthony  Point  side. 

An  entrance,  SO  feet  wide,  conducts  into  a lloat- 
ing  dock  of  fourteen  acres,  which  lies  on  ihc 
west  or  I-aluioutli  side  of  the  tidal  liarbour.  This 
IS  to  he  /OO  feet  from  west  to  east,  and  880  feet 
Irom  north  to  south,  with  transit  sheds  on  its 
northern  and  southern  sides,  and  a jetty  running 
out  from  the  middle  of  the  south  end,  dividing 
the  lloating  dock  for  half  its  leiigtli  of  880  feet 
into  halves.  The  total  lengtli  of  the  works  from 
east  to  west  is  2,200  feet.” 

All  Saints’  Chuech,  Xotting-uill.— Sir  • A 

few  weeks  ago  it  was  stated  in  your  columns  that 
this  church  would  be  opened  in  the  course  of  a few 
months.  At  that  time  tliere  wa.s  some  probability 
ot  the  consecration  taking  place  at  an  early  date. 

V\  e regret,  however,  to  state  that  the  negotiations 
then  pending  have  from  some  cause  or  other  since 
been  broken  ofl;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that, 
owing  to  the  indifference  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
loc.ility  on  this  matter  in  particular  and  on  church 
matters  generally,  All  Saints’  will  not  be  finished 
a.  an  early  date,  unless  tlie  West  Loudon  Pro- 
testant Institute  takes  the  matter  in  hand. 

A and  B. 


Workmen’s  Institute. — On  Tiiursday  even- 
ing, the  8th,  a lecture  was  delivered  at  S-f,  York- 
road,  Lambeth,  in  connection  with  the  Workmen’s 
Institute  and  Benefit  Clubs,  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Monro  (incumbent  of  Harrow  Weald,  Middlesex), 
on  “ The  Life  of  John  Howard,  with  the  Present 
and  Past  of  our  Prisons  in  England.”  Mr.  St.Leger 
Glyii  occupied  the  chair. 

_Rascals  among  the  Readers.— A remarkable 
trial  has  just  been  concluded,  in  Leipsic,  says  the 
Morning  Herald,  namely,  that  of  a Dr.  Lindner, 
professor  in  the  university  of  that  town,  who  has 
been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  stealing  and  muti- 
lating some  of  the  hooks  and  MSS.  in  the  public 
library.  The  sentence  passed  upon  him  is  a severe 
one,  but  not  disproportionate  to  the  aggravated 
nature  of  his  crime — six  years’ imprisonment,  with 
hard  labour  ! Let  the  delinquents  in  the  British 
Museum  Reading-room  take  warning  in  time  by 
this  examjile,  since  the  law  in  this  country  is  quite 
as  severe  as  that  of  Saxony  with  respect  to  such 
ofi’ences. 

The  Public  Institutions  of  the  Metrofolis. 
•The  select  committee  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of 
throwing  open  the  public  iustitutions  of  the  metro- 
polis to  the  working  classes,  and  extending  their 
usefulness,  have  met.  Sir  J.  Trelawny  was  in  the 
chair.  SirRoderick  Murchison  was  called.  He  spoke 
of  the  advantages  which  the  delivery  of  gratuitous 
lectures  to  the  working  classes,  by  the  professors 
connected  with  the  Geological  Institution  in 
Jerrayn-street  had  produced.  Professor  Huxley 
gave  similar  evidence  to  that  of  Sir  R.  Murchison. 
Dr.  Gray,  of  the  Natural  History  Department  of 
the  British  Museum,  was  next  examined.  He  re- 
commended the  opening  of  a JInseum  of  National 
Duplicates  in  the  cast  end  of  London.  Mr.  J. 
Whitmore,  iiiachiiiist,  gave  evidence  as  to  the 
desir.ibiUty  of  opening  the  public  institutions  in 
the  evening,  witli  illustrated  lectures  of  a simple 
and  popular  kind. 

The  American  Oil  Springs.— An  exceedingly 
plentiful  and  profitable  spring  of  petroleum,  or 
‘rock  oil,”  as  it  has  been  called,  has  been  got  by 
artesian  boring,  ns  a venture,  in  Oil  Creek,  Pliila- 
delpliia.  Under  a lease  in  May  last,  a Mr.  Drake 
commenced  sinking  an  artesian  well  for  salt,  oil, 
or  anything  which  might  turn  up.  Boring 
through  -17  feet  of  gravel  and  22  feet  of  shale 
rocks,  with  occasional  small  apertures  in  it,  he 
struck,  in  August,  a large  opening,  not  yet  ex- 
plored as  to  depth  nr  area,  but  filled  with  coal  oil, 
souiewhat  mixed  with  both  water  and  gas.  A 
small  pump  on  hand  brought  up  from  400  to  500 
gallons  of  oil  a day.  An  explosion  soon  blew  it 
up.  _Ono  of  three  times  its  size  and  power  was 
put  m its  place,  and  during  the  first  four  days 
threw  up  5,000  gallons  of  oil;  1,250  gallons  per 
day,  or  one  gallon  per  minute  for  twenty  hours 
fifty  mmutes  per  day.  The  oil,  as  raised,  was 
worth  80  cents  a gallon,  which  produced  the  large 
income  of  1,800  dollars  per  day  for  four  successive 
(lays,  and  so  the  matter  goes  on,  yielding  about 
one  gallon  per  minute  during  working  time. 

A large  company,  called  the  “Consolidated  Rock 


For  the  erection  of  two  houses  in  Cradle-coart,  Red- 
Cross-street.  Messrs.  Wigg,  Son,  & Oliver,  architects. 
Quantities  not  supplied:— 

Mustoe  0 0 

Ring  A:  Staugcr  836  n o 

Pritchard  8io  o ii 

Henshaw g|o  o n 

Scott  


73U  1 0 0 


For  farm-house  at  Puttenham,  near  Tring,  for  tlij  Rev 
James  Williams.  Mr.  Frecierick  Gotto,  architect 

James  Ball,  Tring  ^679  18  0 

Geo.  Cooper,  Aylesbury  655  o 0 

James  Andrews,  Tring 617  n 0 

Messrs.  Hanover,  Tring  Sf)5  15  0 

Edwin  Smith,  Tring  515  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  51,  Red  Cross-street. 
Messrs.  Wigg,  Son,  Sc  Oliver,  of  Bedford-row,  architce's. 

Quantities  not  supplied : 

Ring  & Stanger  ^570  0 0 

Henshaw  520  0 0 

Mustoe 51.J  8 0 

4g.2  0 0 

Pritchard  486  y 0 


For  the  rc-instatement  of  Park  House,  Buckhurst-i, 
(sex,  for  Mr.  Kenneth  Mackenzie.  Mr.  J.  II.  Rowl. 
architect : — 

0 0 

Millson 0 0 

Estall 188  0 0 

Burrowes igg  q 0 

180  0 0 

Salter  (accepted) 175  0 0 

For  constructing  a Swiss  rifle  butt  for  the  IGth  ri 
corps  (Middlesex),  Whitton  Dean 

Jacklin  US  10  0 

Pearman  14s  n a 

Hill ,42  10  n 

Beauchamp ,4,  9 g 

Hancock  ,35  ,7  fi 

"'■•d  131  7 0 

Baker ,25  0 0 

Sims  jis  0 0 

Dawes  106  4 0 

Burchett  nu  0 0 

99  17  0 . 

Brunsden pg  0 0 


I'or  rifle  butts.  See.  for  5th  company  Warwicksliirc 
Volunteer  Rifle  Corps  {Warwick  and  Leamington).  Mr. 
G.  T.  Robinson,  architect;— 


Oil  Company,”  with  a capital  of  1,000,000  dollars 
has  been  formed  in  New  York,  tt,  buy  and  wn.-k 
rlie  oil  lands. 


TENDERS 

l-or  alterations  and  additions  to  tlie  Town  Hall,  Saiford 
Mr.  James  Evans.  Borough  Surveyor.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor.  Maiiclivster  ^ 

Bowclon,  Edwards,  Af  Foster  ..atO.iys  0 0 
Bramall  (Jolin) 5 (>97  0 0 


Wilson 

Dutton 

Orton  A:  Child  ... 

W.  Green 

W,  Grove 

Hardwick  A:  Son  . 
C.  & G.  Hart  .... 

Ballard 

Smith  

Gascoyne 

Taylor 

Clark 


Estimate  for 
I works  if  com- 
menced  imme- 
diately. 


12  0 1,100  0 0 


Reduction 
allowed  for  a 
delay  of  twi> 
nontiis. 


Statham  A:  Co 5,790  0 0 

^'arrcil.... 57 -lO  q q 

Southern  A:  Co.* , , g g 

Bramall  (Samuel) s’ssg  0 ri 

Vccepted  in  consequence  of  aiiowing  a lareer  sum  for 

nntt^nnlo  “ ® 


For  mansion-house,  Cheswick,  near  Borwick-on-Tweed 
Knvkk'— carcass.  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  architect,' 

J.  & W.  Wilson,  Newcastle j6'3.4no  0 0 

J.  Bryson,  Spittai  Spa 3,314  8 0 

Russel  & Fairbairn,  Berwick  (ac- 

^cepted)  3 133  0 0 

Ciitlibertson  Sc  Renton,  Tweed- 
month 3_,2i  0 0 

G.  & W.  Craik,  Tweedmouth  ..  2,353  0 0 


Liller  & Son,  Retford i*”!  0 0 

pung.  Lincoln  jjno  0 0 

rox,  Lincfjhi gjg  g q 

For  villas  at  Tlinrpe,  near  Norwich,  for  Mr.  G.  Chaplin 
Mr,  John  Dayraond  Ellis,  architect,  Norwich  •— 

R.  W.  Leyton  j6'1,025  15  0 

J.W.  Lacey 1,016  0 0 

Simms  & Poyson ],ooo  0 0 

Plummer  & Bloom 965  0 0 

Thos.  Brooks  961  0 0 

James  Worman  (accepted)  ....  898  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.  Sr.-BishopofL-E.  T.B.-Mr.  r.-R.  R.  (thanks).- E.  H.  R.- 
H.  B.-”  Hope."-G  H.  G.-F,  W.  S.-E.L,  T.  (lu  typo).-W.  II,  V.  K,- 
E.  E.  M.— Sir  C.  JI.  O.-Obsti-ver.— Voice  from  tlie  Beueli.— ouj  r.  - 
H.  C.  (neitlier  would  answer). 

EKiuTr.%c.-Iii  niioUtlun  os  toSi.ane  from  •'  Slemorials  of  Workei  , • 
r.  1(3.  rend,— (he  built)  " iii.my  structurea  for  the  Goveiiiincut  wlik- 1 
Tiiuo-a  ei-asiBtf  fliigere,  l.elped  by  Sir  (Riarlei  Barry,  lun  e sp.ai j.'d  i.ii . • 

1^55”  HOTICE. — A.II  Comnuinicatlons  renpev^ - 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^‘c.,  should  le 
addressed  to  " The  Tuhlisher  of  the  Builder,-' 
No.  1,  Tork-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
'‘Editor,"  and  not  to  the  “Publisher." 

Post-office  Orders  and  Remittances  should  be 
nade  pagahle  to  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

-«  P'lWielied,  price  lid.  or  Is.  in  hoards, 

1\/TEM0RIALS  of  WO.RKI!;rS;  tlie  Pn.t 

-LT  JL  to  encourage  the  Pre-ent, 


BvOEOIiGE  OODWIN 
or  " S'vainps  mid  .Social  Bride 
Jlemurials  of  V orkera  ’ Is  a luerltoiious  aildre.'a 
itlior  expressly  to  eucourag-  every  man  who  U te 
misclr,  and  to  benefit  others.”— irodcr. 

'■  Mr.  Godwin's  little  volume,  sin.all  eg 
see  in  Uiat  doss  of  praotlcal  Iltenituro 

"it-w  ' _ 

wisiiTtan'exteiish'o 
very  r.irrow  eotnpais."— 
■•A  book  like  this  put  into  the  h.vnds  of  a youth  with  any  aspirin; 
impiiUen  could  not  fad  to  do  eood  : its  influeiico  on  iiuv  renuer  won'd 

be  aiieJcvatingone,— a great  thing"— c/„u/iam.Vrwg, 

I/Onclon  : UARDWIPKE.  Piccadilly  ; and  at  tlie  Office  of 
” The  Builder,"  1,  York-street. 


Me,  william  elli.son, 

CONSULTING  SURVEYOR,  Into  of  STAINSBY-l'.O  iD  ^ 

Has  taken  Orfleea  at 

13,  PENCHURCH-BUILDINGS  .'■’ENCHDBCH-STREET  E.C 
Where  he  coutinu  t .advise  BUILDERS  ’ 

On  BREACHES  of  CONTTiACT.  DISPUTED  ACCOUNTS  *c 


PLANS, 

SPECIFIC,* 


■WORKING  DRAWINGS. 

CIFICATIONS.  Ac.  Sc.  PREPARED  (or  conlpdl  f.,r  tl.. 

or  oecMioiial  aslistanoe  rendered  ; by  5Ir.  WILLIAJt 
MARSHALL,  Architect  aud  Surveyor,  5,  Chsucery-lanc.W.C. 


Mar.  24,  I860.] 
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The  Serpentine  Question. 

ITNESSES  before  the 
Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee continue  to 
confirm  the  correct- 
ness of  the  vieivs  on 
this  subject  which 
have  been  expressed 
in  this  Journal,  and 
we  may  hope  there 
is  still  a chance  of 
rescuing  the  fine 
piece  of  water  in 
Hyde  Park,  known 
as  the  Serpentine, 
from  the  goodly  ex- 
periment of  continual 
filtration,  and  con- 
tinual return  of  the 
purified  liquid  to  its 
dirty  bed,  again  to 
take  up  a dose  of 
filth,  to  be  again 
eliminated ; the  pro- 
cess bearing  a not 
very  remote  resem- 
blance to  the  tafik  of 
the  daughters  of  King 
Danaiis. 

The  inquiry  is  most 
simple — how  first  to 
purify  a piece  of 
stagnant  and  foitid  water,  and  next  how  to 
keep  it  supplied  with  a perennial  flow. 

We  have  before  given  free  expression  as  to 
the  best  modes  of  dealing  with  the  matter  ; 
and  we  have  done  it  in  the  v^ay  that  might 
occur  to  the  agrestic  proprietor  of  a ten-acre 
piece  of  ornamental  water.  We  said,  first  clear 
it  out — cut  drains  in  the  mud — leave  it  one  or 
two  months,  say  from  September  or  October  to 
December,  to  dry  or  dmin  off, — then  wheel  away 
or  utilize  the  mud  ; and  when  you  have  formed 
the  basin  at  the  desired  level,  pour  in  your 
supply  of  fresh  spring-water,  if  possible  ; if 
not,  then  such  stream-water  as  the  locality 
most  conveniently  offem. 

A correspondent,  “T.  S.W,,”  who  has  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  suggestion  has  been 
already  made  in  our  pages,  says  : — 

“It  is  very  well  known  that  exposure  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  to  the  action  of  sun  and  wiud 
very  rapidly  purifies  all  offensive  matter,  so  that 
on  walking  through  a field  which  has  been  dressed 
with  even  the  most  un.^avoury  kinds  of  compost,  it 
is  found  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  to 
have  become  quite  free  from  unpleasant  odour. 
My  plan,  then,  is  this.  Let  the  whole  of  the 
water  be  at  once  drawn  off,  and  if  in  parts  it  is 
below  the  level  of  the  outlet,  then  pump  out  the 
remainder  by  a hose  and  portable  steam-engine, 
and  take  the  necessary  means  to  divert  into  the 
sewers  whatever  water  would  otherwise  find  its 
way  into  the  head  of  the  Serpentine  at  Bays- 
water.  Having  got  rid  of  the  water,  let  the  mud 
he  still  and  get  dry  during  the  summer.  About 
the  end  of  next  autumn  the  mud  will  have  be- 
come sufficiently  hard  and  dry  to  remove— not  to 
cover  up  only,  as  has  been  proposed,  to  ooze  out 
again  at  some  future  time.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  urge  that  this  consoli- 
dated mud  should  be  spread  over  the  surface 
of  parts  of  the  Park,  and  says : — 

This  I would  do,  not  l*y  the  tedious  process  of 
wheeling  in  harrows  or  carts,  but  having  first  dug 
down  to  the  firm  bottom  for  a sufficient  space,  1 
would  then  lay  down  a line  of  rails  on  longitudi- 
nal sleepers,  which  sleepers  should  themselves  run 
by  means  of  small  wheels  on  other  short  transverse 
wooden  sleepers,  to  he  taken  up  and  laid  one 
beyond  the  other  as  the  work  proceeds.  On  these 
rails  should  runtwoormoreliuesof  ballast-waggons, 
drawn  by  the  requisite  number  of  locomotives* 
and  the  work  might  be  accomplished  in  a very 
short  time.  Having  thus  dug  out  all  the  mud, 
the  banks  of  the  lake  at  each  side  are  to  be  cut 
away  and  thrown  into  the  middle,  until  the  whole 


is  brought  to  a uniform  depth,  sloping  from 
almost  nothing  at  the  edge  to  5 or  6 feet  in  the 
middle.  The  sides  arc  not  to  be  cut  away  in  a 
straight  line,  but  so  as  to  preserve  the  clumps  of 
trees,  which  should  he  allowed  to  remain  on  pro- 
monitories  or  islands,  wherever  they  occur.” 

Going  back  to  our  previous  observation,  tbe 
reason  wherefore  w’e  prefer  spring-water  is  that 
being  harder,  it  is  less  liable  to  feed  and  favour 
the  germination  of  aquatic  vegetation  ; and 
that  being  heavier,  its  tendency  is  to  form 
a lower  current,  and  thus  assure  a more 
thorough  confluence  with  the  hoarded  pool ; 
but,  above  all,  on  account  of  its  greater 
freedom  from  organic  matter,  such  as  a con- 
tinuous supply  must,  as  in  cases  of  natural 
lakes,  preserve  the  purity  of  the  basin  ; water- 
springs  de  profundis  being  in  part  the  cause. 

How  iminy  lochs  are  there  in  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Wales,  receiving  scarcely  the  tribute 
of  a 6-inch  bore,  that  continue  always  pellucid 
and  w’holesome  ? But,  tlion,  they  are  deep. 
Yes  ; and  their  very  depth  preserves  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  whether  there 
are  springs  in  the  Serpentine  or  any  other  lake 
until  it  be  drained  off  ; or  unless  such  springs 
be  iwwerful  enough  to  gurgitate  at  the  surface. ' 
Swimmers  may  suppose  that  when  they  get 
into  cold  water,  such  change  of  temporature  is 
occasioned  by  springs  ; whereas  deep  water 
being  less  influenced  by  solar  heat,  will  have  a 
lower  temperature. 

Many  are  the  suggestions  made  as  to  the 
mode  of  supply : some  advising  the  purchased 
tribute  of  a company  ; others,  a conduit  from 
the  Thames  ; the  Colne  being  also  pointed  to 
as  a suitable  source  ; whilst  the  majority  seem 
rather  to  prefer  the  well  at  Duck  Island,  as 
having  been  proven  to  be  sufficient  in  quan-, 
tity  ; and  of  quality,  so  far  as  the  observation  ' 
and  opinion  of  ordinary  inquirers  extend,  not 
to  be  excelled.  The  abstruse  and  unaccoiiutr 
able  analysis  of  chemists  has,  however,  in- 
volved this  latter  point  in  an  extricable  mys- 
tery,—some  accounting  it  pure,  others  as 
containing  one  or  two  grains  of  organic  matter 
to  the  gallon  ; and  o?ic  professor  reporting  it 
as  unfit  for  use,  because  of  a suspected  in- 
filtration of  Westminster  sewage.  Now  view- 
ing the  fact,  that  this  well  is  sunk  through  the 
close  and  deep  gravel  bed  of  the  London  basin  ; 
that  it  is  far  removed  from  sewers,  and  that 
the  filtering  medium,  unlike  the  beds  of  water 
companies’  reservoirs,  is  of  great  extent ; but, 
above  all,  that  the  element  is  intensely  cohl 
and  of  crystal  clearness  ; no  person  other  than 
an  alchemist  would  condemn  it. 

It  would  appear  that  the  natural  supply 
which  can  be  had  on  the  spot  is  the  best ; 
more  particularly  as  it  is  by  far  the  cheapest, 
and  also  because  it  is  under  Governmental 
control. 

As  to  the  preparation  of  the  bottom,  the 
regulation  of  its  depth,  and  the  formation  of 
the  lake,  these  points  have  been  treated  just 
according  to  the  taste  or  philanthropic  feelings 
of  the  various  consults.  There  is,  however, 
but  one  proper  mode  of  adjustment,  and  that, 
as  we  have  ventured  to  pronounce  befor*e,  is  to 
preserve  a good  depth  in  the  centre— say  10  feet 
at  the  west  end,  inclining  to  5 feet  at  the  east 
end,  and  to  maintain  this  channel  full  30  feet 
wide  below  bridge,  and  20  feet  above.  From 
this  centre  channel  tbe  slope  ouglit  to  be 
graduated  to  18  inches,  or  2 feet  at  the 
borders. 

Fof  the  bottom,  wheu  once  relieved  of  the 
mud, 'and  supplied  with  1,000,000  gallons  daily, 
there  can  be  no  occasion  for  other  material 
than  clean  gravel,  unless,  from  philanthropic 
views,  the  Chief  Commissioner  should  direct 
that  the  portion  set  apart  for  batliers  (and  this 
need  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  length  of  the 
south  side)  should  be  laid  in  coyicrctc  throughout ; 
and  here  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  millions  who 
bathe  in  these  waters,  the  shallows  might 
he  extended,  so  as  to  reach  CO  yards  from  the 
shore  of  ingress.  The  water  is^lSO  yards  wide 
at  this  part,  and  a slight  deviation  of  the 
central  channel  at  this  part  could  be  of  no 
moment,  for  there  would  reniaiu  scope  enough 
to  graduate  the  opposite  side,  and,  if  precau- 
tion were  thought  requisite,  why  not  moor 
buoys,  ornamental  if  you  like,  to  demarcate 


the  greater  depths  ? Three  or  four  on  each 
side  of  the  deeps  would  suffice  to  admonish 
both  swimmers  and  skaters. 

Assuming  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
spring  water  from  Duck  Island  are  all  that 
need  be_  wished,  then  comes  the  question 
of  assuring  a confluence  and  commixture 
throughout  the  lake  ; and  it  would  appear 
from  a letter  lately  published  in  the  Times,  by 
Mr.  Chester,  that  St.  James’s  reservoir  is  little 
benefited,  since  “ the  clear  water  is  suffered  to 
escape  quite  near  the  point  at  which  it  is  de- 
livered at  Buckingham  Palace  end  ! ” Now, 
in  the  works  executed  by  Messrs.  Easton  & 
Amos,  ample  provision  was  made  for  cUrecting 
the  outflow  to  any  desired  side,  or  at  the  Horse 
Guards  end  of  tbe  canal,  so  that  advantage 
might  be  taken  of  every  current  of  wind  to 
drive  the  scum  and  surface  impurities  to 
leeward.  Penstocks,  with  pipes  aud  stopcocks, 
were  arranged  for  this  purpose  ; but  on  the 
secession  of  Sir  B.  Hall,  a new  administration 
and  altered  management  left  these  provisions 
in  disuse. 

As  a inatter  of  course,  a drain  was  cut 
nearly  I’oimd  the  lake,  tending  towards  the 
main  sewer  of  the  parade,  this  part  of  the  plan 
having  originated  from  Mr.  Mann.  The  main 
pipe  was  laid  down  under  the  concrete  bottom 
througliout  the  whole  length  of  ^vater  to  supply 
the  canal,  and  also  as  the  first  step  of  a system 
to  be  afterwards  extended  to  the  round  pond, 
thence  to  the  Serpentine,  aud  after  feeding 
the  Hyde-park  cascade,  to  return  through  St. 
James's-park.  Such  was  the  plan  of  Lord 
Llanover.  It  would  have  given  us  a living 
current  of  pure  water,  and  an  incessant 
cascade.  A double  quantity  of  water  could  be 
had  from  springs,  at  less  cost  than  that  sup- 
plied by  water  companies. 

1 he  suspended  plan  for  daily  filtration  of 
the  Serpentine  bath,  could  not  add  one  gallon 
to  the  supply,  whilst  it  must  cause  loss  by  eva- 
poration just  in  proportion  to  the  sun’s  heat, 
and,  consequently,  in  proportion  to  the  public 
requirement  for  refreshing  streams  : the  filter- 
ing works  would  cost  as  much  as  those  for  the 
supply  of  well-water,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  Park  be  greatly  interfered  W'ith. 

^Vith  respect  to  the  formation  of  islands,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  mud,  that  is  wholly  a 
matter  ol  fancy  ; if  one  island  were  necessary 
as  a depository  for  the  continent  of  mud  that 
now  seethes  beneath  the  waters,  in  an  artistic 
point  oi  view,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  such  a disposition  might  be 
rendered  excessively  pleasing  aud  ornamental. 
Men  of  Atlantic  ideas  might  be  oflended  ; but 
ladies  and  amateurs  of  varied  landscape,  would 
feast  upon  the  friendly  isles,  more  particularly 
if  judiciously  shrubbed  aud  purpled  with 
rhododendrons. 

It  has  been  objected  that  dirty  people  crowd 
in  here  to  make  ablution  ; that  lepers  dare  to 
commingle  with  the  multitude  in  their  lustra- 
tions. ‘Well,  if  so,  and  it  seems  to  be  attested, 
the  greater  is  the  necessity  for  enlarged  space. 

It  is  the  only  pool  free  of  access  to  the  metro- 
polis, the  river  being  no  longer  endurable. 
What  a boon  to  the  public  would  the.se  halnca 
present : none  but  Easterns,  or  Turks,  with 
whom  ablution  is  religion,  can  appreciate  it. 

But  for  the  speculative  island,  such  a de- 
pository for  the  mud  is  not  necessary,  however 
large  may  be  the  quantity  in  situ,  or  even, 
although  it  amounted  to  the  conjectural  esti- 
mate of  160,000  cubic  yards  ; the  form  of  the 
present  Serpentine  is  unpicturesque,  at  least 
at  one  point,  and  that  is,  at  its  western  base, 
which  is  nearly  flat  or  square  ; aud  here  it 
measures  ICo  yards  across.  The  form  of  the 
whole  lake  is  exactly  that  of  a Tyrolean 
powder-horn  ; broadest  at  the  flat  base,  upon 
which  it  stands  : tbe  pool  was  made  stagnant 
with  a similar  base. 

To  give  a landscape  finish  to  this  portion  it  is 
only  necessary  to  Jill  in  the  angles  ; and  here 
abundant  space  is  aftbrded  for  the  storage  of  all 
the  mud  deposited  throughout  the  expanse.  Let 
thepresent  sluices  and  overfall  remain,  and  from 
them  on  either  hand,  form  the  bank  in  a wavy 
or  segmental  line,  so  as  to  imitate  the  fasliiou 
of  a natural  lake.  Nature,  ever  free,  forms  no 
acute  angles,  save  only  in  cry.stallization.  Hero 
there  is  room  for  more  than  the  mud  of  the 
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Serpentine  ; but  if  it  be  requisite  to  extract 
gravel  from  beds  ill  the  Park,  then  let  those 
chasms  be  filled  in  vith  the  waste  which  it  is 
so  desirable  to  get  rid  of. 

One  plan  of  disposing  of  the  mud  has  been 
mooted, — to  dr}',  and  bium  it ! Well,  this  is 
ingenious  ; but  any  one  who  has  obseiwed  the 
process  of  combustion  of  clays  in  the  suburbs — 
at  Camden-town,  at  Islington,  and  elsewhere, -- 
who  has  been  obliged  to  breathe  the  surcharged 
fervid  atmosphere,  by  day  and  night,  and  that 
for  vmvy  mo7i(hfi, — may  pronounce  at  once  as 
to  what  would  be  the  excitement  of  Rotten-row', 
or  the  Drive — not  to  speak  of  the  residences 
near  Prince’s  Gate,  nor  of  Knightsbridge. 
Although  a legion  of  navigators  were  em- 
ployed in  collecting  the  ooze,  and  in  hastening 
its  desiccation,  four  months  must  elapse  before 
the  dried  residuum  could  be  reduced  to  bitllast. 
But  crotchets  such  as  these  must  dissipate 
themselves,  and  hardly  need  confutation. 

In  a picturesque  aspect,  few  pieces  of  water 
are  more  effective  than  the  Serpentine  ; — the 
forest  mass  of  Ken.singt(jn  Gardens  ; the  park 
glades  and  timber,  and  even  the  bridge,  soften 
and  improve  it : distance,  too,  lends  its  enchant- 
ment,and  theheightsof  Sydenham, aswellasthe 
old  Cathedral  and  St.  Stephen’s  towers,  bestow' 
an  unwonted  richness,  which  even  the  grotesque 
caricature  of  the  giant  horse  cannot  destroy. 
It  only  remains  that  be  rmwvcd ; 

that  the  landscape  gardener  (and  there  is  one 
upon  the  committee)  step  in,  to  give  a tone 
and  character  to  the  whole.  If  the  marginal 
bounds  of  roadways  cun  be  diversified  with 
umbrageous  and  floral  walk.«,  such  as  Kensing- 
ton Garden  or  the  Park  borders,  wdiat  cannot 
be  effected  where  nature  and  art  are  concur- 
rent in  the  elements  of  beauty  ? 

The  value  of  the  Parks  to  all  classes  of  the 
populationis  inappreciable : they  feed  tlielieaUb, 
impi'ove  the  morale,  and  elevate  the  taste  of 
the  Avhole  community.  Therefore  the  subject 
is  of  national  importance  ; and  the  treatment  of 
tlio.se  plains  under  consideration,  whioli  offer  the 
most  obvious  security  for  a good,  wholesome, 
and  perennial  supidy  of  water,  and  for  tlio 
puritiuation  of  iicstilontial  pools,  must  he  pre- 
ferred. High  engineering  competitors  are 
engaged  in  the  conflict  for  election  ; but  lie 
wlio  has  exemplified  his  capabilities  by  works 
of  this  nature  already  accomplished,  must  be 
accredited. 

In  the  lucid  evidence  of  Mr.  Page,  he  stated 
that  ill  the  railway  works  at  Paddington,  which 
are  less  than  half  a mile  distant  from  the  Bays- 
water  end  of  tlic  Serpentine,  a spring  was 
tapped,  which  now  fills  a G-iiich  bore.  If  such 
be  the  case,  and  that  it  is  thought  better  to 
draw  from  that  higher  source,  then  the  en- 
gineers who  produced  the  Trafalgar  fountains, 
and  the  increased  supply  of  2, 000, 000  gallons 
daily  to  the  St.  James’s  Camil,  can  surely  find 
any  quantity  desired  in  the  Paddington  basin. 


SYMBOLISM  IN  REFERENCE  TO  ART.* 

Tue  earlust  architecture  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  is  that  of  tombs  and  temples;  and 
the  earliest  sculptures  and  paintings  are  found 
associated  with  them. 

Thus  art,  taking  its  origin  from  a sacred  source, 
and  having  an  especial  ix-l'eroiice  to  sacred  things, 
partook  of  their  representative  character,  and 
hecame  essentially  symbolical. 

Symbolical  represent.ations  of  things  sacred 
were  coeval  with  religion  itself  as  a system  of 
doctrine  appealing  to  sense,  and  have  uccompanied 
its  transmission  to  ourselves  from  the  earliest 
known  period  of  mommiental  liiatory. 

Egyptian  tombs  and  steles  e.xhibifc  religious 
symbols  still  in  use  among  Christians.  Similar 
forms  with  correspouding  meanings,  thoiigli  under 
different  names,  are  found  among  the  Indians; 
and  are  seen  on  the  monuments  of  the  Assyrians, 
the  Etruscans,  and  Greeks. 

The  Hebrews  borrowed  nuieh  of  their  early 
religions  symbolism  from  the  Egyptians,  their 
later  from  the  Babylonians,  and  through  them 
this  symbolical  imagery,  ])Oth  verbal  and  objec- 
tive, La.s  descended  to  ourselves. 

1 he  Egyptian  priests  were  great  proficients  in 
symbolism,  and  so  were  the  Chaldeans,  and  so 

• Read  by  Dr.  Uarlow,  at  the  HciyaJ  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  on  Monday  evening  last.  Report  of  procced- 
Dgs  will  he  given  hereafter. 
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were  SIoscs  and  the  Prophets,  and  tho  Jewish 
doctors  generally, — and  so  were  many  of  the 
early  fathers  of  the  Church,  especially  the  Greek 
fathers. 

Philo  of  Alexandria  was  very  learned  in  sym- 
bolism, and  the  Evangelist  St.  John  has  made 
much  use  of  it. 

The  early  Christian  architects,  sculptors,  and 
painters  drank  deep  of  symbolical  lore,  and 
reproduced  it  in  their  works. 

Their  successors  Nicola  Pisano,  and  his  scholars  ; 
Giotto  the  painter,  and  his  pupils;  artists  in 
Italy  and  in  Germany;  the  Van  Eycks,  Albert 
Diirer  and  his  followers,  and  the  great  masters  of 
the  Italian  schools  down  to  the  time  of  RallaeUe 
and  Titian  inclusive,  were  all,  more  or  less, 
influenced  by  symbolism  and  its  principles. 

There  are  certain  associations  of  ideas,  and  con- 
ceived correspondences  between  things  intellec- 
tual, or  pertaining  to  the  inner  life,  the  life  of  the 
soul,  ami  objective  existences  in  nature,  of  which 
mankind  have  in  all  ages  perceived  the  relation, 
and  felt  the  analogy.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  origin 
of  Symbolism,  and  in  this  is  the  secret  of  its 
agreement  among  nations. 

All  primitive  language  is  figurative,  and  more 
or  less  symbolical;  and  so  were  the  earliest  written 
characters.  All  ancient  religious  writings,  in- 
cluding the  Bible,  relate  sacred  things  symboli- 
cally ; and  mythologies  may  be  thus  explained. 

All  sacred  mysteries  and  rites  were  symbolical, 
and  bad  a meaning,  taught  to  the  initiated  only, 
which  it  was  held  infamous  to  divulge.  In  modern 
times  masonry  Las  its  minor  mysteries  and  its 
multitude  of  symbols,  and  its  secrets  are  carefully 
confined  to  the  craft ; nor  is  Christianity  entirely 
without  tliem.  But  symbolism  is  not  limited  to 
the  expression,  by  natural  or  other  forms,  of  the 
same  essential  ideas  common  to  most,  if  not  to  all 
ancient  religions;  .lud  indicative  in  tliem  of  one 
and  the  same  origin  : it  enters  fundamentally  into 
tho  very  principles  wliich  sliould  regulate  the 
practice  of  art,  and  especially  of  architecture, 
hrhigiiig  into  one  harmonious  whole  its  forms,  pro- 
portions, dimensions,  and  decorations. 

It  is  not  merely  that  certain  natural  objects,  as 
the  sun,  the  moon,  Inmlnous  ether,  fire,  &c. ; 
certain  auimals,  as  the  Hon,  the  ox,  the  eagle,  the 
peacock,  the  dove,  Ac. ; certain  trees  and  plants,  as 
the  palm-tree,  the  oak,  the  sycamore-tree,  the 
horn,  the  lotus,  and  the  lily,  play  pretty  much  the 
same  parts  in  all  religious  systems,  in  virtue  of 
that  established  relation  between  mind  and  matter, 
or  the  soul  and  nature,  which  never  changes;  nor 
th.it  in  dogmatic  theology  certain  conventional 
figures  are  put  to  signify  certain  specific  things, 
and  thus  come  to  influence  architecture  and  her 
sister  arts;  but  tliat  tlie  very  designs  of  sacred 
edifices — their  forms,  arrangements,  and  ornamen- 
tation,— all  have  their  origin  in  a significant 
symbolism,  and  were  conceived  and  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  it. 

Thus,  besides  tlie  use  of  symbols  in  .art  for  the 
expression  of  a specific  meaning,  either  natural 
nr  conventional,  there  is  the  application  of  sym- 
bolical principles;  and  there  is  also  a third  sort  of 
syniboli.sm  of  a nure  general  .and  aesthetic  cha- 
racter, which  appcal.s  to  our  sensibility  and  to  our 
understanding,  and  takes  a wider  range  tlmn  either 
of  the  former — a symbolism  as  universal  as  reason, 
;md  that  is  conversant  with  higher  aspirations  of 
human  nature  than  verbal  doctrines  and  dogmas. 

The  noblest  cfl'orts  of  the  Greeks,  both  in  archi- 
tecture and  in  sculpture,  are  in  this  latter  sense 
symhuUctd,  though  no  especial  recondite  moaning 
be  conveyed  by  signs  and  maiks. 

The  Greeks,  who  spiriUialized  art,  transforming 
its  elements  or  primitive  forms,  which  they  bor- 
rowed from  Egypt  and  Assyria,  into  new  creations, 
and  infusing  into  whatever  they  touched  their  own 
subtle  and  refined  intelligence,  produced  in  their 
buildings  and  in  their  sculpture  outward  and  sym- 
bolical exjircssions  of  an  inw.ard  and  divine  beauty. 
They  sought  in  their  temples  to  set  forth  their  in- 
timate convictions  of  tho  required  canons  of  archi- 
tectural form  and  proportion,  so  as  to  produce 
grandeur,  dignity,  gracefulness,  beauty,  and  har- 
mony, according  to  the  juirposes  required, — quali- 
ties in  which  all  their  best  examples  partake  in  a 
certain  degree,  with  especial  illusirationa  of  one 
or  more  of  them. 

Tlie  proportioiLs  of  the  Greek  orders  and  their 
general  symbolical  msthetic  characters  may,  I 
think,  have  been  suggested  by  consider.alion  of 
that  most  perfect  of  all  well-proportioned  forms, 
the  human  figure,  which  is  also  the  most  ad- 
mirable e.xample  of  constructive  skill  with  which 
our  great  teacher  Nature  has  furnished  us. 
Tluvs  w'e  may  recognize  in  the  Doric  order  the 
symbolism  of  manly  dignity  and  strength ; in 
the  Ionic,  that  of  maiden  grace  and  modesty; 
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and  in  the  Corinthian,  of  matured  matronly 
beauty  and  regal  grandeur.  The  introduction  of 
caryatides  in  Ionic  architecture  shows  that  the 
association  of  the  female  figure  was  considered  in 
character  with  the  columns. 

In  their  sculpture  the  Greeks  exhibited  still 
more  evidently  the  symbolical  principle  on  which 
they  wrought.  They  sought  to  impress  on  their 
sculptured  figures  an  ideal  character  and  form 
more  than  human.  They  did  not,  like  the 
Egyptians,  adopt  symbolical  animals  to  express 
their  meaning,  but,  with  a full  conviction  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  and  of  its  relation  to 
the  divine,  they  sought  to  set  forth  what  they  felt 
after  the  most  perfect  pattern. 

The  art  of  the  Greeks  was  the  oflspring  of  a 
highly-cultivated  intelligence,  which  saw  the 
divinity  that  is  in  nature  in  everything  around, 
and  felt  his  influence  working  in  themselves.  In 
tills  respect  the  Greeks  were  an  inspired  people, 
and  their  works  declare  it.  The  grand,  the  heau- 
iiful,  and  the  true,  are  words  of  deep  import  in 
art.  The  Greeks  were  the  first  to  show  what 
these  words  mean. 

Emhlems,  symbols,  types,  all  have  this  in  com- 
mon; they  are  the  representatives  of  something 
else  for  which  they  stand.  Emblems  and  symbols 
often  difi’er  only  in  their  mode  of  application: 
thus  the  palm-branch  is  an  emblem  of  Victoiy, 
but  taken  in  a Christian  sense  it  is  a symbol,  sig- 
nificant of  the  victory  of  our  faith,  and  is  given 
to  all  Christian  martyrs  who  have  thus  overcome 
death.  The  anchor  may  be  a mere  emblem  of 
hope,  but  when  it  is  put  for  the  hojic  of  a Christian 
it  becomes  a symbol.  So,  also,  the  equilateral 
triangle  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  emblem 
of  three  united  in  one;  but  as  significant  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  it  is  a symbol  of  the 
highest  order. 

A symbol  is  of  the  highest  order  when  it  ex- 
presses a religious  dogma  or  philosophical  doc- 
trine, but  of  the  lowest  when  it  is  put  for  a re- 
ceived fact,  either  real  or  legendary.  Thus  the 
anchor,  as  a symbol  of  St.  Clement,  Is  of  the 
lowest  order ; and  so  are  all  those  particular  sym- 
bols of  saints  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
from  one  another;  as  the  sxcord  of  St.  Paul,  the 
keys  of  St.  Peter,  the  knife  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  toicer  of  St.  Barbara,  &c. 

2'ypcs  are  different  both  from  emblems  and 
symbols,  and  have  a sort  of  antecedent  parallelism 
to  the  objects  for  which  they  stand ; thus  Jforej 
is  regarded  as  the  type  of  Christ;  the  manna 
which  fell  in  tho  wilderness,  as  the  type  of  the 
trm  bread  of  life  that  came  down  from  heav'en ; 
the  tcater  from  the  rock  in  the  wilderness,  as 
typical  of  the  water  of  life  from  Christ,  the  living 
fountain  ; and  so  of  other  typos. 

The  earliest  Christian  sculptors  and  painters 
were  very  partial  to  the  employment  of  types, 
but  their  successors  seem  to  have  preferred 
symbols. 

It  Is  difficult  in  a few  words  to  give  an  adequate 
definition  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  symbolism 
that  shall  comprise  the  use  of  symbols,  symboiical 
treatment,  and  the  application  of  symbolical  prin- 
ciples in  design;  perhaps  it  may  be  called  an  out- 
ward expression  in  art  of  an  inward  sense,  mean- 
ing, and  purpose.  The  first  of  the  series  of  draw- 
ings to  illustrate  the  history'  of  Christian  sculp- 
ture, up  to  the  time  of  Nicola  Pisano,  is  taken 
from  the  very  interesting  early  Christian  urn  in 
tlie  Carapo  .Santo,  at  Pisa,  described  by  Ciampini, 
Many  tyjies  are  here  introduced  : there  is  the  sacri- 
fice of  Abraham,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  Moses 
striking  the  rock,  the  gathering  manna  in  the 
uilderness,  Daniel  between  tho  lions,  and  other 
subjects. 

In  the  second  we  have  the  Saviour  within  an 
ornamental  oval  frame  between  tho  symbols  of  the 
four  Evangelists.  It  is  in  the  Cumpo  Santo,  at 
Pisa.  In  the  third,  a dmwing  of  the  famous 
urn  of  the  Baptist  in  his  chapel  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Genoa,  we  have  subject  and  symbolism 
mi.xed  up  together,  us  was  tho  constant  practice  of 
sculptors  at  that  period,  about  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. This  urn  is  of  Byzantine,  or  rather  Alexan- 
drine work.  1 call  this  style  Greco-Chnstiano, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  style  of  the  first  of  this 
scries,  which  is  Itomano-Chrisliano.  We  cannot 
Jail  to  recognize  Roman  and  even  Etruscan  motives 
in  this,  while  Greek  motives  are  evident  in  the 
olhiT.  There  is  the  head  of  Jupiter,  within  the 
equilateral  triangle,  between  two  lions,  Ac. 

In  the  fourth  we  have  a very  symbolical  nati- 
vity, from  the  bronze  door  of  the  Duomo  at  Pisa, 
date  1206.  The  fifth  is  a nativity'  nearer  to  the 
time  of  Nicola  Pisano.  It  is  from  the  Duomo  at 
Siena,  and  much  might  he  said  about  it. 

Many  of  the  subjects  of  Christian  art,  as  the 
Nativity,  the  Baptism,  the  miracles,  the  Cruci- 
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fixion,  would  appear  to  have  been  originally 
almost  entirely  symbolical ; they  next  became  con- 
ventional, and  lastly  pictorial,  in  the  ordinary 
sen.so  of  the  word,  losing  almost  entirely  their 
religious  character.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  the  most  frequent  representation  in  religious 
life — the  Virgin  and  Child, — which  at  first  was  a 
symbol  only,  introduced  after  the  condemnation  of 
the  Nestoriaus  at  the  council  of  Ephesus,  431,  as 
an  evidence  of  holding  the  orthodox  faith.  (See 
“ Legends  of  the  Madonna,”  p.  22.)  The  dogma  of 
the  Mother  of  God  was  of  Egyptian  origin;  it  was 
brought  in,  along  with  the  worship  of  the  Madonna, 
by  Cyril  and  his  monks  of  Ale.xandria,  in  the  fifth 
century.  Tho  earliest  representations  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child  have  quite  a QrecO’Egypllan 
character,  and  there  can  l>e  little  doubt  that  Isis 
nureing  Horus  was  the  origin  of  them  all.  The 
Chinese  also  recognize  this  old  pagan  notion  in 
T'ien-hmv,  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  nursing  her 
infant  Son,  who  is  usually  represented  holding  a 
lotus-bud  as  the  symbol  of  the  new  birth.  The  pic- 
tm-es  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  commonly  called 
Byzantine,  I have  long  thought  would  bo  more 
correctly  named  Alexandrine.  At  Alexandria  there 
was  an  established  school  for  their  production  from 
an  early  period.  The  very  colour  of  the  fle.sh  in 
these  holy  pictures  is  sufficient  to  establish  their 
maternity.-  the  Madonna,  if  not  “comely,”  is  at 
least  nearly  “black.” 

A complete  history  of  religious  symbolism  should 
embrace  all  the  religions  of  antiquity  no  less  than 
the  Christian,  and  would  require  as  thorough  a 
knowledge  of  their  tenets  as  of  our  own,  to  explain 
satisfactorily  its  influence  in  reguluting  the  prac 
ticc  of  art. 

The  broadest  basis  on  which  to  raise  a super 
strucluro  of  religious  symbolism  in  art,  not  pecu- 
liarly Christian,  will  be  found,  I think,  in  the  nul- 
versally  received  doctrines  of  Life  and  Light, 

That  mysterious  agent,  the  vivifying  power  of 
nature,  the  vital  energy  in  man  and  in  all  living 
things,  has  in  some  systems  been  regarded  ns  the 
ffivine  productive  power,  or  principle  itself,  and 
haying  received  deification,  beaime  the  object  of 
religious  worship. 

\Ve  have  an  evidence  of  this  in  the  ancient 
religion  of  India,  and  in  the  veneration  of  the 
mystical  symbols,  the  Lingam  and  Ion/, — a wor- 
ship which  would  appear  to  have  made  the  tour  of 
the  globe,  and  to  have  left  traces  of  its  existence 
where  we  might  least  expect  to  find  any. 

_ The  sexual  principle  which  rules  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  was  long  suspected  to  rule  the 
vegetable  kingdom  also,  before  tlie  fact  was 
shown,  and  had  even  been  extended  to  the  stars  : 
in  Milton’s  words, — 


" Commuiucafijiff  male  and  female  Ug-ht, 

Which  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world,”— 

I /'■‘■'“'Pje  came  to  bo  symbolically  set  forth  as 
t the  foumiation  of  a religious  creed;  but  in  a con- 
I ventional  way,  that  divested  it  of  any  indecency. 
One  lorm,  and  that  the  most  prevalent  by 
\ which  the  sexual  origin  of  all  things  was  indi- 
c (»ted,  was  the  equilateral  triangle.  M.  Guigniaut 
' “Religions  of  Antiquity,”  a translation.’ 

' with  additions,  from  Creuzer’s  “Symbolik,”  has 
t the  following  passage  from  the  popular  myths  of 
1 I 1 TOontagne  d’or,  Cailasa, 

1 hahito  le  dieu  Siva.  La  est  une  plateforme  sur 
1 laquelle  se  trouve  une  table  carree,  enrichee  de 
r neuf  pierres  prt'cleuses,  et  an  milieu  le  lotus,  on 
J Jfadma,  portant  dans  son  sein  le  triangle,  origine 
e et  source  de  toutes  choses.  De  ce  triangle  soft  le 
1 .Lingam,  Dieu  eternel,  qui  en  fait  son  eteruelle 
li  demeure. 

. teJ"  Hindu  mythology,  Siva  is  described  as 
1 j- X master  of  nature,  everywhere 

I distributing  life  under  thousands  of  viu’icd  forms 

II  which  be  renovates  incessantly.” 

In  the  Hindu  Trimurti,  or  Trinity,  consisting  of 
E Br.almm,  \ ishnou,  and  Siva,  the  latter  is  the 
■'  recognized  deity,  or  principle  of  reproduction  from 
1 dissolution,  one  of  whose  forms,  or  symbols,  was 
’Jire,  and  who  has  been  represented  by  it. 

In  India,  all  conical  rocks  are  regarded  with 
veneration  as  lingam  symbols  of  Siva,  and  caves 
i and  caverns  are  considered  to  he  significant  of  the 
'■yoa/,  or  the  womb  of  nature,  out  of  which  all 
1 tniugs  were  produced. 

Obelisks  were  lingam  signals;  pyramids,  which 
c consisted  of  four  equilateral  triangles  inclined  to 
: each  other,  and  meeting  in  an  apex,  combined  the 
: lingam  with  the  goni.  The  former  was  the  vivify- 
1 ing  principle,  the  latter  the  producing  principle. 

-ihcy  were  symbolized  by  a short,  straight  line, 

J s^mouuted  in  the  centre  by  another  straight  line 
tat  right  angles  to  it,  like  a J.  square;  also  by  a 
( boat-shaped  symbol  with  a mast,  in  which  the 
c boat  was  put  for  the  world,  the  mast  for  the  vivify- 


ing  power,  making  it  productive:  this  became 
the  mystical  boat  of  Isis,  which  Bryant  and  his 
followers  mistook  for  the  ark  of  Noah.  A third 
form  is  a triple  mount.  Aimilets  of  these  shapes 
are  still  worn,  I believe,  by  the  Sivaites. 

The  X square  symbol,  with  a handle  attached 
to  it,  became  the  cru.v-aiuvata,  the  symbol  of 
eternal  life  among  the  Egyptians. 

The  lingam-yoni  symbol  of  life,  reversed,  be- 
comes the  famous  iau,  or  cross,  which  was  the 
symbol  of  life  among  the  Greeks,  as  0 was  of 
death,  being  tho  initial  letter  of  OdvaroQ  (death).* 

The  earliest  form  In  which  this  letter  tau  oc- 
curs is  that  of  a cross,  and  such  was  the  meaning 
of  tau  in  our  ancient  customs.  In  the  primitive  . 
Hebrew,  Numidian,  and  Greek  alphabets,  it  was 
represented  both  as  a diagonal  and  as  a rectangu- 
lar cross.  In  the  later  Greek  alphabet  it  was  tho 
rectangular  lingain-yoni  symbol  reversed  (y). 

The  tau,  or  cross,  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
mai-k  which  the  children  of  Israel  made  on  the 
door-posts  of  their  houses,  by  order  of  Moses,  that, 
m the  destruction  of  the  first-born  of  the  laud  of 
Hgypt,  the  angel  of  death  might  see  it,  and  pass 
over  them.f  It  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  mark 
of  salvation,  spoken  of  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel 
(eh.  ix.  4),  to  be  set  on  the  foreheads  of  the  men 
who  were  not  to  be  slain. 

IVe  often  see  this  symbol  on  Etruscan  orna- 
mental borders;  there  are  several  such  in  the 
museum  of  the  Vatican,  occurring  as  the  tau  and 
as  the  lingam-yoni,  that  is,  alternately  upright 
and  reversed. 

As  all  the  objects  in  this  Etruscan  museum 
were  taken  from  tombs,  it  is  probable  that  this 
also  had  a sacred  meaning. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  has  remarked  that  he 
cannot  precisely  determine  the  origin  of  the  tau, 

OT  crux-ansaia,  among  the  Egyptians.  Now,  1 
think,  there  can  scarcely  be  a doubt  but  that  the 
crux-ansata  was  derived  from  the  lingam-yoni, 
with  a handle  attached  to  it.  The  Coptic  Chris- 
tians still  use  it  for  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

The  crescent  moon  was  also  supposed  to  sym- 
bolize the  female  priiicijilo;  the  sun,  the  male: 
something  of  this  doctrine  may  occasionally  be 
seen  in  Christian  churches.  In  Santa  Sabina,  at 
Borne,  over  the  arches  of  the  nave,  and  frequently 
repeated,  in  green  and  red  porphyry,  or  their  imi- 
tation, is  a symbol  which  may  be  explained  on 
this  supposition  : there  is  the  sun  in  the  embraces 
of  the  crescent  moon,  and  a little  cross  is  stuck 
over  them,  perhaps  to  sanctify  their  mitou,  and 
they  are  placed  on  a stem  which  rests  on  the 
triple  mount,  sometimes  called  the  monti 
chigiani,  because  a similar  device,  surmounted  by 
a star,  coiistiLuted  the  stemma,  or  arms  of  Alex- 
ander VII. 

^Kircher  in  bis  “Prodromus  Coptns  sive 
p.  21G,  has  some  learned  remarks  on 
this  subject,  to  show  that  the  union  of  the  sun  and 
moon  had  reference  to  Osiris  and  Isis;  and  the 
German  Ewakl,  in  his  “Emblemuta  Sacra,”  vol.  i. 
p.  -10,  has  a dissertation  to  the  eflect,  that  the 
moon  was  a symbol  of  the  church.  If  this  be  so, 
we  can  understand  the  meaning  of  the  sun  thus 
embraced  by  it,  although  the  crescent  moon  would 
rather  suggest  the  boat  of  St.  Peter,  itself  symbo- 
lical of  the  church,  and  used  in  this  sense  butli  by 
poets  and  painters  : thus  Dante  causes  St.  Peter 
to  exclaim, — 


O navicella  niia  com*  mal  se’  corca!” — ^urg.  xxxii, 

But  this  very  suspicious-looking  symbol,  so  full 
of  profound  Pagan  meaning,  would  after  all  seem 
to  be  a very  iiiiiocent  thing,  and  merely  meant  to 
signify  the  Virgin  Mary,  among  whose  many 
symbols  were  those  of  the  mm  and  moon,  accord- 
ing to  the  mystical  sense  of  the  yth  verse  of  the 
Gth  Canticle: — “ Quee  est  isla,  qua  progreditur 
quasi  aurora  consurgens,  pulvhra  id  lima,  electa 
ut  i-o/  I”  (“  Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth  as  the 
morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  ch>ar  as  the  sun  r”) 
At  least  this  is  the  most  Christian  souse  in  which 
the  symbol  can  he  received.  The  sun-crowned 
figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  are,  however,  mostly 
taken  from  the  woman  seen  by  St.  John  in 
Heaven  “clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon 
under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a crown  of 
twelve  stars.”  (Rev.  xii.  1.)  Such  Potnirca  has 
described  the  Virgin  Queen  of  Heaven  in  his  ex- 
quisite hymn— “ Vergiuebella  che  di  sol  vestita,” 
&c, 

A triple  mount  supporting  a cross  would  he 
significant  of  Calvary. 

The  Buddhists  of  India  and  of  China  had  a cross 


of  this  sort  in  use  among  them,  most  probably 
from  the  eai’liest  known  epoch  of  their  religion. 

The  remarkable  conformity  between  tlie  reli- 
gious institutions  and  forms  of  the  Buddhists  in 
China  and  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch, 
has  often  been  noticed.  A recent  writer  (Journal 
Asiatique,  5th  series,  tom  viii.  August,  1856),  re- 
marks that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  latter  had 
served  as  a model  to  the  former;  but  this  can 
hardly  be  so,  for  Buddhism  existed  in  India 
previously  to  the  Christian  era,  and  it  is  not 
probable,  admitting  tho  existence  of  Christian 
missionaries  in  China  during  the  third  or  fourth 
century,  that  the  Buddhists  then  for  the  first  time 
copied  their  institutions  and  usages. 

The  Kelts,  who  were  a more  ancient  people 
than  the  Greeks,  were  also  well  acquainted  with 
the  use  and  meaning  of  the  cross.  Our  Druids 
were  accustomed  iu  their  religious  usages,  as  is 
well  known,  to  construct  a cross  from  the  noblest 
oak  they  could  find,  and  over  the  top  of  it  to  write 
the  word  Thau,  for  the  supreme  God,  which  was 
the  sound  of  the  Greek  Tau,  in  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet, whence  it  was  derived.  This  word  Thau  was 
precisely  the  same  in  sound  as  the  Scandinavian 
Ihor,  the  mighty  one,  tho  Jupiter  Tonatis  of  tho 
northern  mythology,  who  with  Oden  (Mars),  and 
Balder  (Apollo),  constituted  the  Scandinavian 
Urinity,  as  Thau,  Hmsus,  and  Belinus,  correspond- 
ing deities,  did  that  of  the  ancient  Britons. 

_ There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  Druidical 
circles  had  a symbolical  meaning,  and  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  Oriental  usages  of  very  early  times. 
Their  iri-lWiic  details  were  also  in  all  probability 
symbolical,  and  are  suggestive  of  the  Tau,  two 
uprights  supporting  a cross-piece  over,  which  was 
the  most  simple  constructive  form  in  stone. 

Amoug  the  Chinese,  that  wise  and  wonderful 
people,  the  barbarians,  so  culled,  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  who  have  contrived  to  preserve  their 
antiquity  and  their  institutions  from  the  pre- 
historic period  to  the  present,  from  the  days  of 
Noah,  by  some  regarded  as  the  founder  of  their 
empire,  to  our  own,  the  sexual  system  of  nature, 
if  it  did  not  take  its  origin,  was  at  least  adopted 
from  the  most  remote  time.  The  celestial  prin- 
cqfie  was  male,  the  terrestrial  female ; they  were 
called  the  Yung  and  the  Yin,  the  active  and  the 
passive.  The  Heavoii  vvas  yung,  and  the  earth 
yin,  the  sun  yang,  and  the  moon  yin,  and  inde- 
pendent of  these  principles  nothing  was  believed 
to  exist.  Numbers  also  had  their  genders : one 
and  every  odd  number  was  masculine,  two  and 
every  even  number  feminine. 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  Chinese, 
though  they  may,  symbolically,  have  worshqipud 
the  Host  of  Heaven,  believing  the  stars  to  be 
material  deities  radiating  male  and  female  light, 
did  not,  like  other  nations,  in  process  of  time, 
arriv'e  at  the  abstract  notion  of  an  intelligence 
higher  than  the  visible  heavens,  and  gre.ater  than 
any  power  that  might  be  lodged  iu  the  stars. 
Tlie  transition,  iu  fact,  was  marked  by  the  name 
which  they  gave  to  this  Being,  as  “ Skang-teen 
'Supreme  Heaven,’  or  one  higher  than  the  sky, 
hwang-teen,  ‘ august  heaven ; ’ /e  ‘ God,’  and 
Shang-te  ‘Supreme  God.’”  (See  “Morison’s 


• See  Stephens  and  others.  Visconti,  Mus.  Pio.  Clem, 
vol.  ii.  p.  3". 

t Compare  Ezekiel  ix.  4,  fi,  with  Exodus  xii.  7,  13. 
See  Didron  and  other  authorities.  Of  the  wonderful  in 
fluence  of  the  cross,  as  a sign  of  power,  and  its  exercise, 
see  Duraudus,  Didron,  &c. 


Shang-te  ‘Supreme  God.”  in-uinavus 

“Chinese  Dictionary,”  Chrs.  100,095  and  9,i;l)2; 
Thornton’s  “ History  of  China,”  vol.  i.  p.  52.) 
After  this  came  the  religion  of  the  Taon- 
t-ize,  or  the  sect  of  Reason,  whos-e  principles 
M.  Khiproth  refers  to  the  earliest  historical  tra- 
ditions of  the  Chinese.  Taou,  iu  the  early 
Chinese  language,  signified  iiitelligeiice  and  tlie 
Supreme  Reason : it  does  so  still,  though  it  :ilso 
corresponds  with  the  Xoyo^,  or  Word. 

The  Buddhists  in  China,  w’cre  originally  called 
the  Taou-Jin,*  which  corresponded  with  the 
meaning  of  Luddlia,  enlightened,  learned,  from 
the  verb  Buddh,  to  know.  (See  an  article  on 
Buddhism,  in  the  “Revue  dcs  Deux  Moiides,” 
March  1,  1860.)  The  Buddhists  were  the  re- 
formers, or  rationalists,  and  worshipped  the  inteU 
hctual  light. 

Iu  India  the  Buddhists  had  also  been  the  re- 
formers, and  for  a considerable  time  their  religion 
prevailed  over  that  of  the  Brahaiiiis,  rmtil  they 
were  expelled  by  the  latter,  and  took  refuge  in 
China  and  Ceylon.  Itliiis,  however, been theopinlon 
of  many  who  have  given  much  attention  to  this 
subject,  that  certain  notions,  if  not  institutions, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Buddhists,  existed  iu  India 
anterior  to  Brahmioism. 

The  correspondence  in  form  and  arrangement 
between  the  Buddhist  cavern  temples,  the  Vhaitya 
caves,  and  our  early  Christian  churches,  has' been 


* The  word  jin  means  man,  people  possibly  we  may 
trace  the  word  in  the  Ginn  of  the  Arabs,  an  iiitcmciJiate 
class  of  beings  between  angels  and  men,  who  correspond 
with  "the  little  people,”  or  "fairies”  of  our  Saxon 
forefathers. 
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a frequent  subject  of  remark ; and  what  is  still 
more  remarkable  is  the  evidence  that  these  exca- 
vations arc  in  imitation  of  structural  edifices  of 
which  no  traces  have  hitherto  been  found.  I 
think  this  is  in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity  of 
Bhuddist  principles.  The  cuTliest  of  these  caves, 
according  to  our  best  European  authority,  are 
those  at  Bahar,  the  Lomas  Risha  cave,  and  the 
Sat  Ourhha  cave. 

They  consist  of  a body  or  nave,  connected  with 
a head  or  sanctuary  by  a neck  or  passage,  and 
have  a singular  resemblance  to  the  plan  of  a 
French  church,  said  to  be  at  Blanc,  and  dedicated 
to  S.  Genitor  (sec  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Ecclc- 
sioloffist,  in  a paper  on  “ Lychnoscopes,  or  Vulue 
Windows  ”). 

Mr.  Fergusson  considers  these,  caves  in  the 
syenitic  granite  of  Bahar,  as  the  germs  of  what 
are  found  so  fully  developed  at  Ajiuita  and  Ellora. 

I would  suggest  that  their  forms  and  situation 
have  reference  to  that  very  early  Oriental  doc- 
trine of  regeneration  which,  like  the  lingam,  has 
gone  the  round  of  the  globe. 

Over  the  dagliopa  (or  shrine)  in  the  Buddhist 
temple  caves  is  placed  a structure  called  the  Tee. 
It  received  the  umbrella  of  state,  symbolitad  of 
the  royal  presence,  and  analogous  to  the  royal 
canopy,  the  haldactiino,  in  some  metropolitan 
Cathulic  churches.  The  meaning  of  the  name 
given  to  this  structure  may  possibly  be  explained 
by  that  of  the  Chiuese  word  TE,  already  alluded 
to  as  expressing  a sovereign  lord  or  ruler,  or  one 
who  judges  the  world. 

Two  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Osiris  was  universally  worshipped  in  Egypt  as  the 
saviour  of  souls  (Rouge);  he  was  also  regarded 
as  the  incarnation  of  the  goodness  of  the  Deity, 
and  as  the  giver  of  life.  Osiris  corres])onded  to 
Siva  in  the  Indian  theology,  and  one  of  his  symbols 
was  the  equilateral  triangle  (see  Patterson  in 
“Asiatic  Researches,”  vol.  iii.).  the  same  was  a 
symbol  of  Siva  (Ibid).  Isis,  the  sister  and  wife  of 
Osii  id,  corresponded  to  Tarvaii,  the  sister  and  wife 
of  Siva. 

Parvati,  like  Isis,  was  the  universal  mother,  the 
goddess  of  a thousand  names,  veiling  herself  in 
every  living  form. 

Ill  Egypt,  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  or  the 
resu<c.itatiun  of  the  body,  was  an  established  article 
of  faith,  and  always  had  been  : the  ritual  of  the 
dead,  the  raouumeuts.and  paintings  on  tombs,  and 
designs  on  sarcophagi,  show  this : there  is  a 
collateral  Biblical  evidence,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  other  matters,  which  may  prove  it  to  have 
been  so,  and  we  have  the  assertion  of  St.  Augustine 
that  it  was  so.  The  statement  will  be  found  in  his 
361st  sermon,  on  “ Tlie  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.” 
The  words,  “ Egyptii  soli  credunt  resurreetionem,” 
&c.  arc  quoted  in  vol.  iii.,  “Dei  Riti  Fuucbri,”  by 
Rossellini,  who  was  of  opinion  that  the  extraordi- 
nary care  taken  by  the  Egyptians  of  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  had  reference  to  this  received  dogma.  The 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  which  were,  as  tlioir  forms 
iiulicato,  Osirldiaii  monuments,  as  well  as  tombs, 
were,  I think,  intended  to  attest  the  firm  belief  in 
this  fact,  and  to  transmit  its  memorial  to  the 
latest  posterity. 

Possibly  the  moderns  have  not  been  able  to 
comprebend  the  meaning  of  these  monuments, 
from  not  having  considered  them  from  an  Egyptian 
point  of  view. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  it  is  singular  the 
Hebrew.'!,  jn  their  sacred  books,  take  no  notice  of 
these  erections;  but  the  Hebrew  books  make  no 
mention  either  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead; 
it  is  only  in  the  hook  of  Job,  an  Arab  in  all  pro- 
bability, that  there  is  any  reference  to  this  ; and 
there  it  is  so  fully  and  perfectly  expressed,  that 
even  among  ourselves  we  could  not  enunciate  it 
with  more  sincerity  and  certainty  : it  looks  like 
some  stupendous  fact  that  has  come  down  to  us 
from  a much  earlier  revelation  than  any  which  wc 
now  possess;  it  stands  out  from  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  as  the  unexpected  attestation  of  an 
immense  truth,  the  greatest  of  all  truths;  nor 
could  it  have  received  a more  appropriate  and 
durable  memorial  than  that  of  the  great  Pyramids 
on  the  plain  of  Memphis, 

The  religion  of  the  Hindus  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, originally  a nature  worship,  and  nothing 
more. 

The  Indian  Trinity  was  simply  a personification 
of  the  three  great  operations  of  nature  manifested 
in  creating,  preserving,  and  transforming. 

Thu  Clnnese  had  a similar  formula;  but  in  the 
Chinese  language,  as  in  many  others,  words  have 
a double  muaiiing  — material  and  intellectual, 
physical  and  metaphysical;  and  what  the  people 
received  in  one  way — like  the  genie  grassa  of  all 
countries — the  learned  utider.stood  in  another. 
But  the  Egyptians  were  more  advanced  in  religion, 


and  recognized  a Saviour  in  Osiris,  who  was  the 
type  of  riic  regenerated  soul,  and  of  the  resusci- 
tated body,  through  whom  and  in  whose  name 
every  Egyptian  hoped  to  obtain  a blessed  immor- 
tality in  heaven. 

The  transmigration  of  the  soul,  as  received  by 
the  Egyptians,  appears  to  have  been  one  through 
the  heavenly  mansions,  passing  from  glory  to 
glory.  The  Heron,  which  was  a symbol  of  Osiris, 
was  also  a symbol  of  the  first  transformation  of 
the  soul  in  bis  paradise.  (M.  Rouge.) 

The  deceased,  on  admission  to  the  heavenly  state, 
was  supposed  to  he  born  again,  and  to  commence 
a new  life,  cleansed  from  all  the  impurities  of 
earth.  To  die  was  only  to  assume  a new  form, 
and,  ns  nothing  was  annihilated,  dissolution  was 
merely  the  forerunner  of  reproduction : such  was 
the  prevalent  idea  among  the  Egyptians.  (Sec 
Wilkinson.)  Now,  this  was  precisely  what  was 
meant  by  Sica  and  his  operations,  and  which  was 
symbolically  set  forth  by  the  equilateral  triangle, 
and  monumentally  by  the  pyramid.  Since  Siva 
and  Osiris  were  in  this  sense  identical,  can  we 
doubt,  then,  that  the  Egyptians,  by  their  sepul- 
chral pyramids  intended  to  signify  the  same  thing, 
that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  had  ascended  on 
high,  while  his  body  remained  below,  protected 
from  the  injviries  of  time,  at  some  future  period  to 
be  reanimated  by  its  spiritual  partner.  The  great 
number  of  tombs  about  the  Pyramids  would  seem  to 
strengthen  this  exposition  of  their  meaning. 

The  Greeks  believed  the  soul  to  be  a particle 
of  divine  etherial  fire, — at  least  this  was  the  doc- 
triuc  of  Heraclitus,  to  whom  Plato  and  others 
were  subsequently  much  indebted, — which  particle 
on  being  released  from  the  body,  sought  to  return 
again  to  the  sphere  from  whence  it  had  descended, 
and  they  regarded  the  pyramid  as  a symbol  of  the 
soul.  The  pyramid  was,  in  fact,  the  form  assigned 
by  Pluto  to  the  particles  themselves  of  elemental 
fire  ; and  fire,  from  the  days  of  Moses  to  our  own, 
has  been  held  symbolical  of  the  divine  presence : 
hence  in  the  name  which  the  Greeks  gave  to  this 
geometrical  figure,  Trwpapif,  from  Tvvp,  fire,  we 
may  perceive  that  they  recognized  in  it  a sacred 
symbolical  meaning. 

Osiris  was  also  the  judge  before  whom  the  soul 
appeared  on  its  separation  from  the  body.  Repre- 
sentations are  frequent  of  this  final  trial,  in  which 
the  actions  of  the  deceased  are  weighed  in  the 
divine  balance.  The  scene  transpires  in  the  Hall 
of  Aincnti,  or  Hades.  Osiris  is  seated  on  his 
throne,  and  .dtnuifs  superintend  the  process, 

and  Thoth,  the  recorder,  or,  as  his  legend  denotes, 
“ the  Dord  of  the  Divine  Writings,”  inscribes  the 
result  on  his  tablet  for  presentation  to  Osiris.  In 
one  scale  is  a vase  containing  the  actions,  or  the 
heart,  of  the  deceased;  in  the  other,  a figure,  or 
the  symbol,  of  truth,  an  ostrich  feather.  If  the 
individual,  on  being  thus  weighed,  was  found 
wanting,  which  rarely  happened,  he  was  sent  back 
again  to  earth  in  a degraded  form;  if  not,  after  a 
purgation  by  ftanic,  he  was  admitted  to  the  celes- 
tial abodes;  but  if  incorrigibly  bad,  was  condemned 
to  eternal  fire.* 

A similar  representation  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  Christian  churches,  where,  in  place  of  the 
Egyptian  ministers,  we  have  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel and  the  Devil,  who  is  introduced  among  the 
dramatis  persona,  artfully  endeavouring  to  de- 
ceive him. 

Tiicre  is  a very  elaborate  and  interesting  ex- 
ample of  this  over  the  portal  of  the  cathedral  of 
Antiin  dedicated  to  St.  Lazare : M.  du  Sommerard, 
in  his  great  work,  “ Les  Arts  dii  Moyen  Age,” 
has  given  a plate  of  it  (Plate  xxi.,  Part  iii.),  and 
M.  de  Caumont  has  also  given  a representation  of 
it  in  his  “ Abucedaire,”  p.  146,  2nd  edition. 

The  lizard,  which  a Satanic  assistant  is  about  to 
tosr  into  the  scale,  to  weigh  it  down  in  his  mas- 
ter’s favour,  is  a symbol  of  sin,  and  reminds  one 
of  the  crocodile,  wliich  with  the  Egyptians  had 
this  signification. 

A fresco  of  the  same  subject  is  said  to  exist  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel  wall  of  Preston 
Church,  Sussex  ; in  this  the  sinner  is  saved  by  the 
timely  intervention  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  fundamental  religious  doctrine  of  the 
Egyptians,  touching  the  Deity,  was  HU  unitg — 
when  this  unity  became  active  it  received  difierent 
names,  and  these  operations  being  personified.  In 
objective  forms,  gave  rise  to  the  popular  gods  of 
the  Egyptians. f 

111  the  formation  of  these  figures,  mostly  human 
bodies  with  the  heads  of  various  animals,  as  that 
of  the  ibis,  fur  Thotli,  to  whom  that  bird  wa.s 

• See  a plate  of  tliis  in  Wilkinson;  second  scries, 
plate  88.  See  also  “The  Egyptians  in  the  Time  of  the 
Pharaohs,”  p.  130.  See  Rouge,  Rossellini,  Lepsius,  and 
others. 

+ Wilkinson's  *'  Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians," vol.  i.,  pp.  327-8  ; Spineto’s  Lecture?,  K:c. 


sacred;  that  of  the  sJiaJcal,  for  Anuhisj  of  the 
sparrow-hawlc,  for  Horns,  of  whom  these  were 
symbols  ; it  is  obvious  that  they  were  purely  ideal 
representations,  and  that  it  was  never  intended 
that  they  should  be  taken  for  realities — they  were 
symbolical  figures,  and  nothing  more.  But  Moses, 
who  followed  the  Egyptian  learning  in  many 
things,  very  wisely  prohibited  all  images;  had  he 
not  done  so,  the  Hebrews  might  have  had  as 
many  gods  as  their  neighbours,  for  the  Deity 
received  from  them,  also,  many  names,  according 
to  his  various  operations. 

The  primitive  temples  of  the  Egyptians  were  in 
harmony  with  the  monotheistic  character  of  their 
early  religion,  and  consisted  of  a small  quad- 
rangular chamber,  or  sanctuary,  containing  the 
sacred  Image  and  the  altar;  it  was  entered  by  the 
priests  only,  the  people  assisting  without  the 
entrance  in  front.  Subsequently,  a porch  was 
added,  and  the  inner  chamber  then  became  the 
adgiam. 

When  triads  were  introduced,  instead  of  one 
inner  chamber  there  were  three,  and  the  ante- 
room, or  porch,  which  had  been  in  part  thrown 
open  by  the  substitution  of  columns,  with  a low 
screen  between  them,  instead  of  the  wall,  was 
replaced  by  a transverse  corridor : an  avenue  of 
sphinxes,  composed  of  a lion’s  body  and  a human 
head,  the  symbol  of  force  combined  with  intel- 
ligence, led  from  the  temple  to  the  pylon,  or 
gateway  of  the  enclosure,  which  was  planted  with 
trees,  and  became  the  “ sacred  grove,”  or  temenos, 
in  imitation  of  man’s  priraawal  places  of  worship, 
and  possibly  in  accordance  with  a universal 
primitive  tradition.  The  direction  of  these  tem- 
ples was  usually  east  and  west, — according  to  Dr. 
Kitto,  at  least  more  frequently  than  not. 

To  these  elements  of  a complete  temple  addi- 
tional lialls  and  avenues  might  be  added,  as  wo 
know  that  they  were,  from  time  to  time,  by  thekings, 
the  symbolical  derivation  of  whose  authority  was 
sot  forth  over  the  principal  portico  in  the  winged 
sun  with  the  Eureus,  the  symbol  of  the  supreme 
ruler. 

This  general  arraugement  was  very  like  that 
adopted  by  Moses  for  the  Tabernacle  in  the  wilder- 
ness. There  was  the  oblong  iuclosure,  in  length 
about  twice  its  breadth,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  from  the  east ; and  at  the  western  extremity 
of  this  sacred  court  was  the  sanctuary,  in  length 
three  times  its  breadth,  which  was  only  ten  cubits, 
or  30  feet ; the  interior  was  divided  unequally  into 
an  antechamber,  two-thirds  of  the  length,  called 
the  holy,  the  front  of  which  had  only  a curtain 
and  no  boarding,  as  on  the  sides  and  back ; and  an 
inner  chamber,  or  adytum,  called  the  holy  of  holies, 
separated  from  the  former  by  a drapery,  called 
the  inner  veil,  made  of  the  richest  materials  of 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  embroidered  with 
figures  of  cherubim.  The  curtains  for  the  sanc- 
tuary were  also  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  in 
which  w’C  may  recognize  the  Egyptian  taste  for 
colour  in  architecture,  with  which  the  Sydenham 
court  has  made  us  all  familiar. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  show  the  corre- 
spondence between  “the  ark  of  the  covenant,”  the 
“cherubim,”  and  other  matters  touching  the 
Hebrew  ritual  aud  rites,  with  similar  symbols  and 
usages  among  the  Egyptians : what  Selden  and 
others  intimated  long  ogo  has  now  been  satisfac- 
torily proved,  and  can  no  longer  be  doubted  : the 
correspondence  shows  that  Moses  deemed  the  pro- 
found symbolical  lore  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  by 
whom  he  had  been  carefully  educated,  their  forms, 
dresses,  processions,  with  the  sacred  ark,  and  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  the  sacerdotal 
order,  not  unworthy  of  imitation  in  the  religious 
services  and  ceremonies  of  the  J ews.  The  general 
arrangement  of  the  Egyptian  temple  was  followed 
by  the  Greeks,  aud  to  a certain  extent  by  the 
Romans,  and  from  the  Romans  passed  into  Medieval 
Europe,  and  so  has  descended  to  ourselves,  modified 
by  elements  derived  from  the  far  East,  and  by  a 
symbolismof  earlier  origin.  The  state  ceremonies  of 
the  Latin  church  retain  much  of  the  ancientOrieutal 
pomp;  nor  can  we,  I think  witness  the  high  func- 
tions enacted  in  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  without  being 
struck  by  their  resemblance  to  what  we  see  on 

Egyptian  monnmentsofthctriuraphalbearingof  the 

pontift’kiug.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  in  con- 
templating the  architecture  of  difierent  countries, 
that  there  is  a certain  analogy  between  the  preva- 
lent forms  therein  used  and  those  of  their  alpha- 
betic characters.  Architecture  is  undoubtedly  the 
expression  of  the  intelligence,  science,  mode  of 
thinking,  and  imagination  of  a people ; but  I think 
it  is  also  more : it  is  in  a manner  symbolical  of 
themselves,  their  habits,  customs,  &c., — and  that 
quite  as  much,  if  not  more  so,  than  their  literature 
and  their  language.  Some  very  discriminating  per- 
sons can  determine  the  characters  of  people  from 
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tbeir  bnndwriting;  the  characters  of  nations  may 
be  distinguished  by  their  architecture,  to  which 
their  alphabetic  forms  hold  a certain  analogous 
relation.  This  is  a subject  I cannot  now  go 
into,  but  it  must  occur  to  every  one  that  in  the 
straight-lined  Greek  letters,  avoiding  all  curves,  we 
have  a characteristic  of  Greek  architecture  ; while 
in  the  B’s  and  C’s  and  swelling  D’s  of  the  Romans 
we  recognize  the  introduction  of  those  rounded 
forms,  the  arch  and  the  cupola,  and,  if  I may  so  say, 
a certain  heaviness,  clumsiness,  and  want  of  taste, 
which  the  Greeks  carefully  avoided.  In  the  angu- 
lar Gothic  characters  of  the  German  race  we  see 
the  type  of  their  architecture;  and  in  the  flowing, 
fanciful,  curved,  and  interlacing  letters  of  the 
Arabs,  not  only  may  we  discern  the  florid  style  of 
their  literature,  but  the  highly  imaginative  cha- 
racter of  their  architecture  also.  The  Egyptian 
architecture  would,  I think,  indicate  a people  of 
grand  ideas  and  of  confirmed  religious  convictions. 
In  the  series  of  Egyptian  orders  symbolism  is  ob- 
vious. The  papyrus  plant,  no  longer  indigenous,  was 
an  emblem  ot  Lower  Egypt.  Here  architecture  and 
the  arts  first  flourished  in  that  recently  formed  allu- 
vial tract  of  land,  for  the  civilization  of  Egypt 
ascended  the  Nile.  The  papyrus  column  is'the 
earliest  distinctive  Egyptian  order  we  can  now 
recognize ; the  sf|uare  pillar  and  the  polygonal  or 
fluted  sliafb  have  no  especial  Egyptian  char.actcr 
in  their  forms,  though  they  might  have  had  in  their 
•oriianieiitation.  To  a people  so  sy'mbolically  dis- 
posed as  were  the  Egyptians,  and  among  whom 
the  equilateral  triangle  was  a sacred  conventional 
sign,  the  triangular  form  of  the  stem  of  the  pai^yrus 
may  have  recommended  it  to  their  special  notice, 
and  we  find  the  imitation  of  this  plant,  or  of  four 
-such  plants  bound  together,  the  earliest  of  the 
symbolical  series  of  orders.  The  capital  represents 
•the  flower  in  the  bud.  In  the  next,  the  fourth  of 
•Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson’s  arrangement,  we  have 
what  he  calls  the  full-blown  papyrus  capital.  In 
the  following  wc  have  the  palm-tree  capital.  At 
one  time  the  palm-tree  was  the  sacred  tree  in  the 
Paradise  of  Osiris,  and  the  palm-tree,  surmounted 
by  an  ostrich  feather,  was  significant  of  Lower 
Of  ^1*0  happy  West.  It  occurs  in  this  sense 
•in  the  zodiac  of  Heudera. 

The  other  orders  are  those  with  the  Isis- 
licaded  capital;  the  fullblown  lotus -headed 
capital,  sometimes  surmounted  by  the  head  of 
Isis  and  her  symbol;  the  Osiride  order;  and 
■that  with  the  Typhonian  monster : the  symbolical 
moaning  of  these  no  one  can  doubt. 

This  Typhonian  monster  wa.s,  however,  I sus- 
pect, a somewhat  Greek  aud  satirical  version  of 
Seth,  the  evil  principle,  in  contradistinction  to 
0^^m,thegood  principle.  Seth  appears  to  have  been 
considered  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  Satan  wa 
by  Job — one  who  could  present  himself  among 
the  sous  of  God,  aud  be  received  along  with  them” 
—a  very  different  personage  from  the  Dialolus  of 
modern  times,  whom  the  middle  ages  metamor- 
phosed into  a very  discreditable  being,  with  whom 
It  was  best  to  have  nothing  to  do.  The  Tq^lion 
of  the  Greeks  probably  bolds  the  same  relation 
to  Selh  as  the  scarecrow  of  the  monks  docs  to 
tiie  Satan  of  Scripture.  The  symbol  of  sin 
among  the  Egyptians  was  the  gigantic  snake 
Apopkis. 

_ The  lotus  plant  was  as  sacred  with  the  Egyp- 
tians as  with  the  Indians.  According  to  Rouge, 
it  w^  the  symbol  of  the  new  birth;  but  Ltpsius 
<»nsiders  that  it  was  the  symbol  of  inexhaustible 
life;  Roisellini  regarded  it  as  symbolical  of  the 
female  principle  among  the  Buddhists.  The  bodies 
of  the  saints  are  reproduced  from  the  lotus,  pure 
and  holy  ; it  may  therefore  he  held  symbolical  of 
tiro  womb  of  Nature,  and,  in  a spiritual  sense,  of 
’•egeneration. 


creditable  works  in  these  respects:  we  may  allude 
to  four  or  five  houses  that  have  just  been  com- 
pleted, close  by  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Kiiightsbridge. 

The  means  by  wliicli  difficulties  of  lighting 
are  overcome  or  moderated,  are  now  generally 
made  subservient  to  internal  efl’ect.  In  some 
details  of  decoration  there  is  less  to  admire  ; and 
ready-made  plaster  enrichments  that  are  both 
poor  in  design  and  badly  c.ast,  are  constantly  to  be 
seen  even  in  a cornice  which  otherwise  is  well 
designed  and  would  be  suited  to  the  room.  Much 
improvement  also  has  to  be  made  in  ebimney- 
pieces.  Most  of  the  marble  chimney-pieces,  and 
the  pier-glasses  over  them,  considered  separately, 
one  from  the  other,  are  very  inferior  to  those  fea- 
tures in  the  seventeenth  century,  •which  grouped 
together  and  were  executed  generally  only  in 
carved  wood;  whilst  harmony  and  areliitectonic 
character  pertain  to  the  latter,  in  place  of  the 
discord  between  the  manufacturer’s  and  uphol- 
sterer’s work  of  the  other.  The  French  still 
manage  these  parts  of  an  interior  better  than  wc 
do, — simply  because  they  regard  them  together, 
or  in  an  architectural  point  of  view.  The  same 
short-coming  in  art-manufacture  as  at  present,  i.s 
observable  in  liouses  of  the  class  •we  speak  of, 
where  colour  is  introduced  in  glass  : with  this  ex- 
ception, however,  recent  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  and  application  of  glass  have  Lad  a 
more  important  connection  with  the  improved 
planning  and  decorative  character  of  the  interiors 
of  houses,  even  than  that  which  is  conimonl'y 
attributed  to  them.  Not  only  is  the  ornamental 
uiicoloured  glass,  much  of  it,  in  very  good  taste; 
but  the  use  of  large  sheets,  whilst  subservient  to 
the  principal  object,  admission  of  light,  enlarges 
the  i-esources  for  efleet.  Bust-collecting  srasdl 
panes  are  no  longer  used  in  skylights  and  Ian- 
terns  ; and  double  frames  of  glass  are  not  required 
—at  least  decoratively : the  large  sheet  of  each 
division  of  the  bars  or  frame,  with  a pattern  upon 
it,  as  generally  treated,  being  in  every  respect 
decorative  in  force  aud  expression,  and  readily 
kept  clean. 

\\e  did  not  intend,  liowe%’er,  now  to  dwell  upon 

the  domesticarchitectureofmodcrn  London,  further 

than  was  necessary  to  gain  some  illustration  of  the 
niceties  in  planning,  with  reJ'crence  to  the  two 
separate  objects  for  attention,  convenience,  and 
taste.  Of  buildings  requiring  the  technical  skill, 
probably  the  Loudon  Club-house  may  bo  taken 
as  first, — combining  as  it  must,  the  convenience 
of  the  mansion  or  hotel,  with  decoration,  and 
inucli  besides  that  belongs  to  the  public  edifice. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day,  there  may  be 
undertaken  by  one  competent  to  the  task,  a 
critical  examination  of  the  structuics  of  the  class, 
with  tlie  view  to  a demonstration  of  the  compara- 
tive advantages  of  particular  features  in  plans, 
such  as  position  of  the  kitchen,  and  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  professional  attainments  in  this 
matter  of  icnographic  distribution. 

Some  alterations  now  in  progress  at  the  Junior 
United  Service  Club,  in  Regent-stievt,  serve  to 
illustrate  the  difficulties  alluded  to  We  gave  a 
representation  of  the  exterior  of  the  building,  and 

apian  of  the  ground-flooi-,  in  our  volume  for  1857.  | veniences  of  one  description,  with  mechanical 
The  plan  will  assist  comprehension  of  the  nature  j contrivance  for  flushing,  however,  so  many  objec- 
and  extent  of  the  present  works.  These,  however, ! tions  on  the  score  of  offensiveness  have  been  made, 
relate  in  great  part  to  the  offices  of  the  basement ; . at  the  clubs  where  they  are  introduced,  that  the 
aud  ill  the  floors  above,  if  we  except  the  smoking  ! members  of  the  Junior  United  Service  have  de- 
aiid  billiard  rooms,  scarcely  aft’ect  the  arrungeinent  J cided  to  have  nothing  of  the  particular  kind, 
of  the  principal  part  of  the  bouse,  or  towards  ! The  works  in  the  first  floor  also  Include  arrange- 
Charles-street  aud  Regei;t-street.  In  the  parts  | ments  for  the  ventilation  of  the  smoking-rooms, 
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kitchen;  and  the  supply  of  air  was  intended  to 
be  obtained  by  communication  with  a descending 
shaft  at  one  corner  of  the  building.  But  there  were 
two  channels  for  ventilation  joining  into  that 
which  communicated  with  the  shaft;  and  the 
channel,  not  that  to  the  kitchen,  was  subject  to 
the  action  of  a greater  extracting  force  than  what 
operated  at  the  kitchen,  so  that  the  whole  cur- 
rent went  in  the  direction  of  the  bath-rooms, 
and  not  in  that  in  which  it  was  expected  to  travel 
equally  with  the  other.  The  kitchen,  moreover, 
was  not  large  enough  ; the  principal  roasting-grate 
and  the  stoves  were  too  near  together ; and  great 
complaints  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  denizens 
of  the  lower  regions.  Again,  it  was  found  that 
the  position  of  the  men-servants’  dressing-rooms 
next  to  the  servants’  hall,  at  the  south,  gave  cer- 
tain facilities  for  peculation;  whilst  the  houcherie 
and  larder,  which  should  have  been  near  the  cook’s 
room,  south,  were  north,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  kitchen.  The  circular  staircase,  for  the  ser- 
vice, was  found  inconvenient;  wine  brought  into 
the  building  had  to  he  taken  a circuitous  route  to 
the  cellar;  and  the  closeness  of  a steam-boiler  to 
the  latter  was  injurious  to  the  wine.  Therefore, 
in  the  alterations,  greater  space  has  been  given  to 
the  kitchen,  and  the  stoves  are  placed  farther 
from  the  range  and  from  one  another  : some  ad- 
ditional space  has  been  got  in  the  vaults  under 
St.  Alban’s-place,  aud  hi  the  area  thereat — the 
light  to  the  kitchen  being  at  the  same  time  in- 
creased; the  houcherie  is  now  at  the  south,  where 
it  can  be  well  ventilated;  and  the  larders  adjoin 
it;  whilst  the  servants’ rooms  are  to  the  north: 
the  butler’s  pantry  has  been  enlai'ged  ; a staircase 
has  been  constructed  ; the  wine  can  be  taken  by  a 
shorter  course ; and  the  steam-boiler  has  been  re- 
moved to  the  base  of  a large  ventilating  shaft, 
which  contains  some  of  the  principal  flues — iron 
pipes.  ^ Inlet  openings  for  fresh  air  have  been  pro- 
vided in  the  floor  of  the  kitchen,  in  several  places, 
communicating  with  the  front  area;  whilst  aper- 
tures near  the  ceiling,  and  under  the  hood  of  the 
roasting-grate,  into  the  large  ventilating  shaft, 
will,  it  is  expected,  afford  sufficient  means  of 
escape.  The  ventilating  arrangements  are  being 
carried  into  efleet  with  the  assistance  of  Messrs. 
Iladciij  of  Trowbridge ; and  Mr.  Adams,  of  the 
Hay  market,  manages  the  alterations  in  the  kitchen 
fittings. 

In  the  ground-floor,  the  space  along  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  plan,  formerly  appropriated  to 
the  smoking-room,  has  been  converted  into  a 
still-room  and  bar,  and  housekeeper’s  room  ; whilst 
the  smoking-room  is  removed  to  the  first  floor, 
and  is  turned  north  and  south.  On  this  first 
fluor,  to  gain  sp.ace  for  the  different  arrangement 
of  the  smoking  and  billiard  rooms,  the  lantern- 
light  over  the  visitors’  coffee-room  has  been  dis- 
pensed with  ; and  a borrowed  light  is  provided  at 
the  end,  next  the  waiter’s  serving-room.  The 
alteration  in  this  respect  of  course  is  a loss.  There 
are  now  on  the  first  floor,  besides  the  principal 
rooms,  the  smoking-room,  billiard-room,  and 
“smoking  billiard-room,”  adjacent  to  which  are  a 
bar  and  various  other  adjuncts.  To  the  cou- 
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So  plant  was  so  great  a favourite  with  the 
Egyptians  as  was  this.*^ 


ICSOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTIOS. 

THE  ALTEIIATIO'S  AT  THE  JUNIOIt  U^•IIED 
SEEVICE  CLUB. 

M ERE  bouses  to  be  built  with  the  due  regard  to 
health  and  comfort,  the  planning  of  an  ordinary 
house  would  be  a test  of  professional  skill  such  as 
is  uot  in  any  similar  degree  afforded  in  the  case  of 
the  greater  iiuuibcr  ot  public  buildings.  In  town- 
houses,  of  course,  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  a 
variety  of  matters  of  convenience  is  greatest ; and 
the  means  of  getting  sufficient  light  and  ventila- 
tion to  back-rooms  and  to  the  basement,  have  to 
he  the  subject  of  careful  study.  Many  of  the 
recently-built  first-class  residences  in  London  are 

* To  be  continued. 


in  question,  however,  the  alterations  extend  to  a j and  widened  passages. 

large  quantity  of  work,  and  make  great  difference  j Appearances  are  already  to  be  observed  in 
m the  plan.  The  whole  plan  of  tliu  building  as  | the  lead  of  the  flats,  which  would  suggest  that 
erected  takes  the  form  of  the  letter  (reversed) ' modes  of  preparing  for  laying,  and  dressing, 
J ; the  longer  dimensions  being  next  Charles- ' in  some  respects  different,  might  be  adopted 
street  and  St.  Alban’s-plaee  respectively.  It  with  advantage  in  similar  cases.  The  board- 
will  be  seen  that  tlie  original  arrangement,  ing  is  placed  transversely  to  the  direction  of 
however  defective  it  has  been  deemed,  involved  the  sheets,  whereby  the  tendency  is  for  hollows 
a considerable  amount  of  ingenuity  in  con- , to  be  formed  for  retention  of  water  rather  than 
trivance.  The  main  defects  discovered  were  in  channels  for  delivery  of  it.  Also  in  the  rolls,  by 
the  basement,  which,  besides  being  inadequately  • • • . v.  . . . , 

lighted,  was  found  inconvenient  iu  the  general 
distribution,  aud  wanting  ns  regards  the  kitchen, 
ill  ventilation.  That  portion  of  the  plan  which  is 
next  to  Regent-street,  and  in  which  in  the  base- 
ment are  the  baths,  has  not  been  touched,  unless 
for  ordinary  repairs  and  painter’s  work.  Next 
8t.  Alban’s-place,  or  cast,  the  whole  of  the  base- 
ment, aud  iu  the  floors  above,  the  portion  of 
the  plan  at  the  top  of  the  figure  ( J ),  or  north 
of  tho  position  of  the  members’  coffee-room, 
have  been  altered, — the  arrangement  of  the 
smoking-rooms  having  been  I'ound  to  interfere 
with  the  communications,  and  otherwise  incon- 
venient. 


Provision  had  been  made  iu  the  plan  now  being 
displaced,  with  a view  to  the  ventilation  of  the 


sawing  the  lower  ends  oft'  square,  instead  of  round- 
ing them,  the  lead  has  to  be  stretched  in  the 
dressing  more  than  is  desirable;  and  thus,  as 
noticeable  in  this  case,  it  is  either  left  cracked  or 
soon  gives  way.  The  love  of  making  a neat  job  is 
not  too  general;  therefore  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  should  lead  at  any  time  to  defects.  The 
best  features  decoratively  in  the  original  building, 
are  those  of  the  staircase,  — in  particular  the 
caryatidal  figures,  which,  rather  grouped  with 
tho  piers  than  themselves  supporting  the  arches, 
afford  all  the  addition  which  sculpture  gives 
to  architecture,  and  without  the  objection 
wliich  not  unreasonably  is  made  to  the  re- 
puted best  examples  of  caryatides.  The  pattern 
of  the  balustrade  also  has  both  novelty  aud  good 
taste. 
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LIGHT  ; ITS  IXFIA'EXCE  ON  THE  PROPER 
ARRANGEMENT  IN  THE  PLANS  OF 
BUILDINGS.^ 

Tuk  cliicf  tieniity  of  a l)ui]tlinp  consists  in  the  proper 
adaptation  of  all  its  parts  for  the  use  and  purpose  for  which 
it  is  desipiiocl.  Plans  may  be  arranged  with  due  regard 
to  proportion  aiid  harmony  of  parts,  with  all  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  tlic  properties  and  value  of  building  mate- 
rials, y(  t fitness  of  purpose  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the 
subject  of  light  (suuligiit)  in  all  its  bearings  be  tlKiroiigbly 
considered,  and  the  tpiantity  as  well  as  (piality  of  light 
necessary  bT  the  purpose  mtended  be  provided. 

Both  the  interna!  and  cxtc  nml  jiroportions  of  all  build- 
ings are  dependent  for  their  beauty  and  fitness  on  this  all- 
powerful  niediinu,  light,  and  its  attendant  shade  ; and 
great  has  been  the  intlivenco  it  has  c-xcrciscd  on  the  build- 
ings and  arciiitecture  of  a'l  nations,  a.s  well  as  upon  the 
minds  and  habits  of  their  Inliabitants.  How  different  is 
the  treatment  required  for  tropical  climes  to  that  of  our 
northern  countries,  and  how  often  have  errors  been 
coniniitted  by  the  thoughtless  in  transplanting  the  build- 
ing designs  of  one  cnunlry  to  that  of  another,  the  result 
showing  that  diflcrent  degrees  of  sunlight  power  can  pro- 
duce from  the  same  edifice  an  impression  of  beauty  and 
delight  in  the  one  instance,  and  monotony  or  gloom  in 
the  other.  Would  the  Parthenon  create  the  same  inlliieiiee 
iijion  the  mind  if  seen  in  our  own  clime  surrounded  witli 
the  London  atmosphere  as  when  viewed  in  all  its  siinpl  icily 
and  grandeur  at  Athens?  or  again,  would  our  nortliern 
Gotliic  cailiedrnls  and  palaces,  with  their  crisp  and  jdayful 
details,  harmonise  with  the  sunny  land  (;f  Egypt?  We 
might  indeed  obtain  the  dim,  religious  light  ell'cct  in  the 
interior  for  tlio  Gothic  cathedral,  but  would  the  Gothic 
exterior  be  viewed  with  equal  pleasure  in  the  one  country 
as  in  the  otlier?  How  many  otherwise  beautiful  biiihiings 
have  we  not  seen  marred  by  want  of  proper  attention  to 
this  subject,  some  parts  poBscssiiig  too  great  a glare,  so  as 
to  distract  attention,  and  others  too  much  shade,  reuder- 
ingthem  gloomy,  inconvenient,  and  unhealthy. 

Let  us  proceed  with  an  inquiry  into  the  internal  arrange- 
rnents  of  the  edifices  of  our  own  country,  and  Uie  influence 
light  has  upon  the  geiicr.al  health  of  man. 

In  how  few  buildings  do  we  find  all  the  aparlments, 
lialls,  coiTidors,  passages,  staircases,  and  other  parts 
properly  and  efficiently  lighted  for  the  purposes  iiitcndeo. 

It  may  be  easy,  and  we  often  have  to  resort  to  artificial 
and  borrowed  light  to  overcome  an  apparent  defect ; hut 
this  is  only  a poor  substitute,— in  fact,  a slium,  showing 
either  great  laxity  of  principle  or  mental  application  in  tiic 
art  of  designing  with  truth. 

We  mu.it  r.ot  suppose  that  (he  action  of  liglit  upon  the 
general  health  of  man  is  immaterial,  fnr  tlic  result  of  the 
investigatioDB  on  tlie  subject  has  proved  that  a close  and 
intimate  connection  «L\i8ts  between  it  and  the  perform- 
ances of  the  higher  functions  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
existence. 

Plant  a seed,  for  instance,  in  a dark  cellar,  giving  it 
every  advantage  but  that  of  light : what  is  the  consequence? 
It  takes  root  and  grows,  doubtless,  but  tlic  shoots  it 
throws  out,  arc  they  vigorous,  and  possessed  of  that 
healthy  green  colour,  the  effect  of  the  existence  of  the 
healthy  juices?  No:  pale  and  sickly,  the  plant  droops, 
growing  still,  hut  never  arriving  at  Iruclifymg  inatuiity. 
A.s  with  vegetable  so  with  miimal  life. 

The  natives  of  the  deep  dark  forests  of  North  America 
attest  tins  by  their  unlualtliy  hue  as  much  as  tlie  hlaiicheil 
plants  of  the  gardener.  That  the  very  nature  of  the  gaics 
evolved  by  plants  is  altered  by  the  absence  of  light  is 
known  to  almost  everyone;  thatiinall  animals  arc  often 
perceptibly  affected  by  its  absence,  is  also  well  ascertained. 
It  is  known  that  if  tadpoles  are  nourished  witli  proper 
food,  and  e.xposcd  to  the  constantly  renewed  conthct  of 
water  (so  tlmt  their  beneficial  rcsjiiration  may  be  niiiiii- 
tained),  but  arc  entirely  deprived  of  light,  their  growth 
continues,  but  thuir  metamorphosis  into  air-breathing 
animals  is  arrested,  and  tlicy  remain  in  the  form  of  large 
tadpoles. 

It  is  also  noted  that  persons  who  live  in  caves  and 
cellars,  or  in  vei  y dark  and  narrow  streets,  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce dcfiinned  cliiklreii,  and  that  men  who  work  in  mines 
arc  liable  to  disease  and  deformity  beyond  what  the 
-simple  closeness  of  the  air  would  be  likely  to  produce. 

In  many  of  our  large  towns  are  dark  cellars,  rooms, 
allcy.o,  and  lune®,  in  which  the  direct  rays  of  tlie  sun  never 
enter,  and  \vhicli  arc  inhabited  by  beings  wlio  grow  up 
pale  and  sickly,  their  young  stunted  and  dcfi  rnied.  As 
an  instance  of  the  value  of  sunlight,  Dupytroii,  aci  Jebrated 
continental  physician,  nicntionstlic  case  ofa  Frcncli  lady, 
whose  disease  baflled  the  skill  ot  the  most  eminent  nieiii- 
cal  men.  This  lady  resided  in  a dark  room,  in  which  the 
sun  never  shone,  in  one  of  the  narrow  streets  of  J'aris. 
After  a careful  examination  he  was  icil  to  refer  lier  com- 
plaint to  the  absence  of  light,  and  caused  her  to  be  re- 
moved to  a more  cheerful  situation:  the  change  was 
attended  with  tiie  most  beneficial  results;  nil  her  com- 
plaints  vanished. 

It  i.s  remarkable  that  Lavoisier,  writing  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, should  have  placed  light  as  an  agent  of  health  even 
before  pure  air.  In  fact,  where  you  can  obtain  ulmndance 
of  light,  It  IS  also  generally  possible  to  obtain  a constant 
change  of  fresh  air. 

If  we  look  to  the  priucip’cs,  at  prc.'cnt  so  strongly  ad- 
TOcated,  for  the  coristTucth  n of  medical  hospitals,  we  find 
that  they  comist  in  giving  the  largest  poKsiblc  amount  of 
external  wall  spacf  to  tbc  wards,  whereby  both  sunlight 
and  fresh  air  can  he  admitted  with  the  utmost  facilities 
and  to  the  largest  extent.  For  exan'plcs  1 allude  to  the 
so-called  “ F^vilion  plan,”  with  windows  facing  each 
other  on  the  opposite  -side  walls,  as  adopted  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Borrlcaux.  the  l.atiboiiierc  and  Beaiijon  lioiiiitals 
at  Paris.  St.  John's  at  BrusscKs,  the  new  hospital  at 
Maiincs,  and  many  others. 

I remember  reading,  some  short  time  since,  evidence 
III  reference  to  one  of  our  miiifarv  barracks,  in  which 
strong  and  convincing  proof  was  afl'onled  that  the 
sokliers,  whose  day-r-  onis  and  dormitories  were  exposed 
solely  to  the  north  light,  the'Chy  removed  from  any  -sun 
uillucnce,  were  affected  with  illness  and  decline  to  a very 
considerable  proportion  beyond  those  inhabiting  the  lanie 
barracks,  hut  dwelling  in  rooms  having  a more  soutlicriv 
aspect.  ■' 

Xhesc  several  instances  have  been  brought  forward,  not 
only  to  prove  that  life  requires,  in  order  to  maintain 
nenith,  a plentiful  -siipp'y  of  liglit,  hut  that  the  light  in 
our  dwellings  should  enter  from  the  south,  east,  and  west 
side-,  rather  than  from  the  north.  Every  one  knows  how 
dismal  and  cold  a loom  becomes  with  a northern  aspect, 

• Read  by  Mr.  Capes,  at  Architectural  Association,  as 
elsewhere  nienticncd. 


where  no  sun  enters;  the  shading  also  of  rooms,  by 
large  trees,  suffered  to  grow  too  near  our  homes,  is  an 
evil  much  to  be  deplored. 

In  our  domestic  buildings,  windows  shonld  be  arranged 
according  to  the  purposes  of  the  apartments  to  which 
they  belong,  whether  to  bo  iisctl  for  morning  or  evening, 
w liter  or  summer,  with  some  reference  also  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  winds,  to  encourage  the  admission  of  the 
more  healthful  breezes,  and  exclude,  as  much  as  possible, 
those  ' f an  opposite  quality.  Let  us  place  the  morning  or 
breakfast-room  towards  the  east;  the  drawing-room, 
south;  and  tlic  dining-room,  west.  To  commence  witli 
and  follow  the  sun  all  day,  by  this  arrangement,  the  sun, 
in  the  autumn  and  spring  months,  supersedes  for  a time 
the  necessity  of  large  fires  from  the  genial  warmth  it 
I gives  to  the  entire  apartnicnts,  as  well  as  promoting  ven- 
tilation, rendering  them  wholesome  and  agreeable. 

I need  scarcely  suggest  tliat  the  cills  of  all  windows 
should  not  be  more  than  2 feetij  inches,  or  3 feet  high  above 
the  floor  level,  and  that  to  all  dwelling-rooms  top  lights  or 
skylights  should  be  avoided,  if  possible.  On  the  northtm 
-sides  of  dwellings  should  be  placed  all  those  rooms  for 
the  storeage  of  provisions  and  other  articles  requiring 
to  be  kept  in  a cool  and  equal  temperature  and  free  from 
sun  influence;  but  care  must  always  be  taken  to  pro- 
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for  lectures,  concerts,  and  in  theatre.s,  where  strong  lights 
are  required,  they  are  carefully  removed  above  the  general 
eye  line,  or  so  shaded  as  not  to  interfere  between  the 
audience  and  the  operators. 

For  e.xamples  of  churches  and  large  halls,  lighted  from 
the  roof,  1 could  refer  you  to  many  which  might  be 
studied  with  considerable  advantage ;— St.  Stephen’s, 
Walbrook ; Madeleine,  at  Paris ; Pantheon,  at  Runic  ; the 
Reading-room  at  the  British  Museum,  and  many  others 
arc  familiar  to  most  of  you;  but  I still  advocate  the  in- 
troduction  of  sidelights  as  at  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook, 
as  an  additional  means  of  light  and  ventilation,  and  as  in 
the  Panopticon,  at  Lcicesler-iquare. 

We  must  not  overlook  one  very  important  duty  which 
we  may  be  called  upon  to  perform, — that  is  to  lay  out  new 
districts  for  building  purposes, — nor  forget  that  wc  not 
only  have  to  arrange  the  roads  and  streets  to  the  best 
advantage,  to  obtain  the  best  views,  the  best  drainage, 
and  the  largest  pecuniary  returns  to  the  owner  of  the 
soil,  but  that  each  house,  whether  detached  or  otherwise, 
shall  have  ample  share  of  air  and  sunshine,  to  avoid 
placing  one  side  of  a street  always  in  shade,  and  tlic 
other  monopolising  the  wliole  of  the  suidight.  This  duty 
is  too  often  forgotten,  neglected,  or  avoided,  causing  an 
irreparable  loss  both  to  health  to  the  occupiers,  and  m- 


to  prevent  the  rooms  | tcrest  to  the  owners.  With  the  Building  Acts,  local  and 


becoming  damp  and  unwholesome.  On  the  upper  floors  , metropolitan,  of  the  present  century,  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
the  bath-rooms,  water-closets,  and  store-rooms  may  have  ; that  the  same  errors  as  of  old  will  be  committed,  in 
tlie  same  aspect,  but  on  no  account  let  the  beii-rooms  . allowing  oi  narrow  courts  and  streets  to  be  erected  often 
receive  light  only  from  the  north  side.  If  It  be  asserted  ; without  other  means  of  access,  than  small  arched  open- 
that  it  is  necessary  in  all  dwellings  there  .should  be  some  , ings  at  cither  end,  and  with  our  improved  medical  health 
saloons  or  sitting-rooms  having  a cool  northern  aspectfor  ' knowledge,  we  are  not  at  all  surpri-sed  that  these  should 
••ummer  use,  or  to  take  refuge  in  during  the  hot  season  of  h.ave  become  liotbeds  of  disease  and  vice.  Nor  ci 


tlie  year,  I sliould  say,  liowcver  tempting  such  apartments 
may  appear,  by  all  means  avoid  them  : lor  in  all  substan-  ' 


suppose  that  the  tax  upon  light  and  air,  called  the 
window-tax,  will  again  be  proposed  or  submitted  to.  This 


tial  buildings,  that  is  witli  moderately  thick  walls,  an  equal  tax,  bom  in  l6y6,  is  said  to  have  owed  its  e.xistcnce  to  a 
as  well  as  a more  beneficial  amount  of  coolness  can  be  e.xtensive  clipping  of  the  coin  ot  the  realm.  This  general 
obtained  by  a judicious  arrangement  of  ventilation  and  clipping  of  the  coin  having  necessitated  its  re-coinage,  a 
blinds.  In  the  former  case  you  will  render  yourself  liable  great  reduction  in  the  revenue  followed;  the  tax  was  to 


to  receive  a damp  chill,  while  in  the  latter  you 
a cool,  invigorating,  Iresh  atmoaphere. 

n the  lighting  of  lialU  and  galleries  for  the  display 


of  paintings  and  coloured  materials,  the  northern  aspect 


produce  have  existed  only  seven  years,  and  itexpircd  only  ii 

’avingbcoii  continued  lor  a space  ot  155  years.  Every 
lie  has  sonic  experience  of  the  injurious  efiects  of  this 
tax,  more  especially  when  increased  during  the  great  war 


considered  the  best,  as  being  the  most  equal  in  its  liglit  time.  In  the  houses  of  the  nobility  lights  in  passages  and 
power,  .iiid  more  Ircc  from  colour:  the  sunshine,  as  it  is  corridors  had  been  blocked  up  to  avoid  excess  of  taxation, 
called,  having  cither  the  colours  yellow,  blue,  or  red  in  pre-  In  the  houses  of  the  middle  classes,  staircases,  passages, 
doniiiianec,  in  accordance  witli  the  season  of  the  year,  and  water-closets,  attics,  and  small  rooms  have  been  entirely 
constantly  varying  in  its  inti'inity,  would  interfere  with  deprived  of  all  external  light  for  the  same  reason ; in  fact, 
the  due  appreciation  of  the  delicate  tints  in  the  paintings  It  to  a great  extent  prevented  the  introouction  of  the  best 
and  materials.  In  the  best  arranged  galleries  for  these  saiutary  measures.  We  can,  however,  scarcely  wonder 
ptir)>oscs  the  light  is  admitted  Iroin  tho  top  eiilier  through  at  the  di.'Uiclination  of  the  Government  to  repeal  it,  when 
a horizontal  or  vertical  surface,  and  it  is  the  more  essen-  we  find  that  for  one  year,  say  1847-8,  it  produced 
tial  in  a picture-gallery  that  the  window  or  source  of  light  1,811,7-12/.  upon  435,14:1  houses. 

by  winch  a picture  is  seen  and  the  picture  itself  ought  not , In  making  any  calculations  as  to  the  supeiflcial  area  of 
both  to  come  within  the  range  of  vision  at  the  same  lime,  light  space  required  for  the  ncce.ssary  proportion  of  light 
Where  a light  is  allowed  to  pass  through  a htirizoiitol  to  any  room,  due  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
opening  care  must  be  taken  to  equalize  the  rays  ol  light  medium  through  which  the  ligiit  passes,  as  it  is  well 
by  the  iiitei  ceplion  of  ground  glass  or  some  other  medium,  known  that  a certain  proportion  ol  light  is  absorbed  in  its 
A custom  prcvaii.s  amongst  the  sellers  of  Manchester  passaec  through  differeut  kinds  ot  glass  or  materials 
goods  and  otlier  coloured  fabrici,  to  paitially  line  the  m-ually  emjiloyed,  such  as  rough  plate,  fluted,  embossed, 
south-east  and  west  windows  of  their  sale-rooms  with  ground,  coloured,  and  other  glass ; the  light  surface  area 
paper,  so  as  to  produce  a neutral  grey  tint.  It  mu.'t  must  therefore  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  absorb- 


be  remcmbired  that  light,  • 
ipouiid  nr  heterogeiK  t 


'Xceptions,  is  ii'g  properties  of  the  mediui 
r all  of  the  The  strength  of  the  light  in  a given  space  depends  upon 


primary  colours.  The  pure  liglit  of  the  sun  produces  the  intensity  of  tlie  light,  the  distance  and  the  angle 
them  in  such  ratio  that,  when  wholly  or  propoilioiially  t’f  the  incident  light,  the  size  of  the  wiiv  ow,  and  the 
reflected  or  traii^niittcd.  they  neutralize  each  other,  and  deptli  of  the  shalt  through  which  the  light  must  pass : 
produce  white  or  iicntral  grey  (which  is  merely  a .shade  of  touching  the  last,  other  tilings  being  equal,  that  room  is 
white  having  no  iiredomhiant  colour),  and  light  producing  belter  lighted  into  which  the  light  falls  through  the  shal- 
them  in  fiich  ratio  is  often  called  briefly  white  or  neutral  lowest  shaft. 

light,  the  same  as  we  obtain  from  the  northern  aspect.  | Hesketh,  in  a paper  on  the  Admission  of  Day-light 

in  too  parts  of  wliite  light  there  ajipear  to  he  about  into  Buildings,  read  at  the  institute,  in  1852,  observ 


8 parts  of  yellow,  32  of  red,  and  .tu  of  blue,  all  of  equal 
intensity,  or  nearly  as  3 ' .j  • 8.  When  only  two  of  the 
primap’ colours  occur— yellow  and  red,  yellow  and  blr  ' 


r red  and  blue— tliey  form  secondary  colours,  orange,  especially 


that  in  forming  any  estimate  of  the  light  to  he  derived 
ill  any  place,  variableness  in  the  sources  of  light  must  not 
be  taken  into  consideration,  but  proviiion  must  be  made. 


climate,  for  siifUciency  under  ordinarily 


green,  or  purple;  and  when  they  occur  in  the  rat.o  in,  unfavouiable  circumstances.  For  this  reason,  a southern 
wliicli  they  are  produced  by  white  liglit,  they  form  perfect  aspect  must  be  treated  a.s  a northern,  and  the  zenith  as 

or  ncirmal  secoiulitrics.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  too  di-  “ ' ' ' ' ' 

gresbivc  to  nicntinn  that  in  onlinary  arlittcial  light,  such 
as  is  produced  by  gas,  kc..  the  rays  piodiicing  red  and 

yellow  occur  ncarlyin  t'  * — 

’ the  white  light : and 


s tliere  is 


tlie  horizon.  The  hemisphere  of  the  sky  will  thereforo  be 
consideied  as  an  equable  source  of  light.” 

Professor  Cockerell,  in  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  Aca- 

Incli  they  occur  ^ <Ieniy,  used  to  state  tliat  a skylight  y ieldcd  four  times  the 
exce.ss  ol  them  over  j light  of  a window  of  tlie  same  area,  but  upon  what  aulho- 


the  rays  iirodnciiig  blue,  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  f'fy  I know  not.  Doiibliess,  occasionally  something 
produce  wliitc  liglit  is  to  interpose  a transparent  medium  ! should  be  given  in  favour  of  skylights,  in  cotisideTation  of 
of  sucli  depth  of  blue  as  to  absorb  tliat  excess,  allowing  the  light  tailing  at  angles  of  uicidtiice'.niore  favoui  able  to 
sncli  a portion  of  them  to  ]>a.ss  as  is  nece.-'sary  to  neutralize  ' the  reflectiem  and  due  diftusioii  of  light  in  the  apartment, 

....  . • but,  as  a rule,  the  same  principle- fur  calculation  ought  to 

guide  in  either  instance  as  previously  mentioned. 

Ill  tlie  measurement  and  proper  distriaution  of  light, 
cveial  rules  h<ve  been  laid  down  by  vnriou.s  authors,  but 


tlie  rays  producing  blue,  all  of  which  have  been  allowed  I as  a rule,  the 

pa^s.  _ 

It  is  questionable  what  effect  light  passed  through 
coloured  glass  or  olliermcdiums  might  have  on  the  licaltli 


of  animals ; but  in  rcicrciice  to  plant'i,  botanists  some-  ! scarcely  any  of  a satisfactory  nature.  Palladio  mentions 
times  use  lor  glazing  their  conservatories  glass  having  a : Ihat  it  appears  to  iiim  proper,  ni  cont'orniity  to  the  doctrine 


slight  green  simile,  upon  tlie  inipr 


that  it  tends  to  I t'f  Vitruvius,  to  divide  the  heiglit  or  the  side  of  the  room 


arrest  the  decomposing  iffcct  ot  the  red  rays,  but 
what  success  I ha\e  never  ascertnined. 

Many  benutilul  effects  are  to  be  prodiiccd  in  our  build- 
ings by  till- jiuliciiiiis  aid  of  coloured  iiglit,  not  only  varie- , S'pacc  should 

gated,  ns  that  passing  through  jiaintcd  or  stained  window  ’ 

of  several  cnlonrs,  but  aJso  with  mnsies  of  monotone, 
can  instance  to  you  tlic  Chapel  of  t!;o  Invalidcs,  at  Paris, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  a cool 
itted  from  tlic  windows  in  tho  iiv..,.,  r^r 
hilstover  tlic  liigli  altar  is  tlinnv 
Ironi  tlie  orange-culoiired  window.s  at  each  side;  and  at 
tlic  rear  is  the  white  light  ol  the  large  ball. 

1 can  also  releryoii  to  an  iiiitaiicc  nearer  home, 
e moimment  to  Prii.ccis  Charlotte. 

Hall,  NMiidsor.  The  recess  in  wiiicli  this  monunieiit  .„ 
placed  having  on  one  side  a purple-linted  window,  casting  content: 
a coo)  sliade,  wliilst  f lie  ot ht*r  side  is  lit  np  witli  a golden  G wilt, 

tint,  from  the  yellow  glass  of  a correspnnding  window, 

tlie  effect  i<  quite  magical. 

Many  other  exaniplc.s  might  be  produced,  but  it  is  more 
than  probalile  that  you  are  each  acquainted  with  several 
that  have  come  under  yonr  own  inspection. 

In  cl.urclies  wliere  a large  amount  of  light  is  not 

requ’red.  coioun  d glass  or  painted  windows  alfiird  means  , , b -—  — 

of  obtaining  a rich  glow  of  warm  light,  subduing,  but  ; it  tails),  yet  in  practice  a room  is  louud  much  better 


into  3i  part-,  and  to  give  to  the  height  of  the  window 
two  of  these  parts,  and  to  tlie  width  one  of  these  parts, 
1-Ctli.  In  anotlier  part  he  states  that  the  window 
be  wider  than  1 4th  the  widih  of  the 
room,  nor  iiaiTiiwer  than  l-6th,  and  that  the  height  of 
' each  width  sliould  be  I titli  more  than  double  its  width  ; 

I but  there  does  not  ajipenr  to  be  any  rule  or  suggestion  lor 

. to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  a cool  giey  light  the  number  of  windows  iu  the  side  of  a room,  or  the 
admitted  from  the  windows  in  the  drum  of  the  dome,  , widtii  of  window  opening  in  proportion  to  lengtii  of 
rich  sunny  tone  I room. 

■ ■ ' ■ Mr.  James  Morris,  who  in  1734  published  his  ” Lectures 

on  Arcliitceture,”  i.'tc.,  observes  : — '‘Let  the  magnitude  of 
tlie  room  be  given.  Multiply  the  kngth  and  breadth  of 
n St.  Geoige's  the  room  together,  and  that  product  nuiitiply  by  the  height^ 
• ' and  the  square  root  of  that  sum  will  he  the  superlieial 
leot  of  the  light  space  required.” 
his  " Encyclopedia,”  allows  l foot  of  glass  to 
jou  cubic  leet  of  room. 

in  inquiring  into  the  effect  of  liglit  in  a room,  it  is  found 
that  the  distance  to  wliicli  liglit  passes  into  a room  alter 
admission,  though  it  makc.s  no  difference  as  to  quantity 
(because  exactly  as  the  intensity  ol  tlie  light  diuiinishes, 
so  the  area  of  the  surface  lighted  increases,  viz.  as  the 
quare  of  Hie  distance  from  the  openings  to  the  part  wliere 


_ ithmit  necessarily  stinting,  the  aimmnt  of  light  surface  . 
It  may  be  a questiiui  whether  the  liglit  miglit  not  be  more 
equally  diffused  if  adniimd  from  the  roof,  but  for  health 
niidclieerlulnessthe  southern  should  never  be  omitted. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  dc.signing  any  buiUUng  fnr  tlie 
assembly  of  many  people  to  listen  to  and  see  one  or  more 
pfrsons,  that  the  listeners  should  not  be  compelled  to  sit 
or  stand  with  a strong  liglit  facing  them,  and  at  the 
rear  of  those  who  ought  to  engage  their  attention, 
otlierwise  their  bodies  become  weary,  and  the  mind  wan- 


lighted  when  the  light  passes  lar  into  a room  than  when 
only  to  a short  distance.  Tliis  effect  is  caused,  perhaps, 
first  by  the  eyes  adapting  themselves  to  particular  lights 
by  a slight  olteratiou  in  their  lonn,  and  tiius,  it  a room  he 
pariialJy  lighted,  they  adapt  themselves  to  tlie  stronger 
partial  light,  and  the  other  parts  appear  more  gloomy: 
lor  example,  it  is  wtll  known  that,  in  case  of  an  apart- 
mciit  long  as  compared  with  its  width,  windows  ot  the 
same  collective  area  at  the  narrow  ends  will  light  it  much 
e ellectually  than  if  the  same  area  ol  light  w 


ders  : Irom  the  strain  upon  the  eyesight,  a sort  of  snpori-  niitted  at  its  long  side.  In  illustration  let  usrelcr  to  the 
he  influence  is  produced  in  spite  of  ail  efforts  to  the  con-  j ball-room  at  W indsor  Castle,  which  is  go  leet  long,  34  feet 
trary.  It  is  lor  the  avoideiice  of  this  that  in  large  halls  wide,  and  33  feet  high.  This  room  is  lighted  Horn  the 
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northern  narrower  side  by  a window  nearly  occupying  the 
width,  and  is  supplied  by  an  abundance  of  light;  but,  had 
the  same  quantity  of  light  been  admitted  from  either  of 
the  long  sides  of  the  room,  so  many  masses  of  shadow 
would  have  been  introduced  through  the  interposition  of 
piers  that  its  effect  would  have  differed  most  widely  from 
the  airy  aspect  it  now  boars.  This  leads  me  to  remark 
that  no  pier  ought  to  e.xist,  if  possible,  in  the  centre  of  the 
side  to  the  room  from  which  the  light  enters,  as  nothing 
more  contributes  to  gloom  and  dark  shadow. 

I had  wi.shod  to  have  obtained  some  statistics  with  refe- 
rence to  the  superficial  amount  of  window  surface  to  the 
cubical  contents  of  some  well-known  building,  but  it  ap- 
pears, so  far  as  1 can  ascertain,  that  there  are  scarcely 
any  published  statements  connected  with  this  matter,  and, 
consequently,  being  unable  to  make  thenecessary  measure- 
ments for  myself,  1 cannot  found  any  new  theory  for  de- 
termining  the  proper  amount  of  light  space  required  tor 
different  proportioned  rooms,  or  to  judge  upon  trie  relative 
merits  of  Morris’s  or  Gwilt’s  rules  for  the  distribution  of 
light.  Any  information,  therefore,  that  you  can  offer  will 
be  a valuable  addition  to  a subject  upon  winch  very  little 
has  been  given  for  our  aid.  The  following  may  be  found 
interesting Pantheon,  exclusive  of  side  chapels,  propor- 
tion of  area  to  light  surface,  3,309  to  1 ; British  Museum 
reading-room,  ;2i2  to  1 ; Panopticon,  Leicester-square, 
385  to  1 ; but  deduct,  say  25  per  cent,  for  stained  and 
coloured  glass,  513  to  l ; Sheepshanks  Gallery,  Biompton, 

The.se  buildings  show  so  wide  a difference  in  their  pro  - ' 
portions  of  cubical  contents  to  light  space,  that  I have  ' 
worked  out  Morns's  rule,  and  have  placed  the  result  in 
- ivith  that  suggest  ' 
and  the  actual  amounts  in  these  builduigs 


assist  us  mucL,  as  to  the  more  general  fashioning 
of  the  great  granite  structures  of  Egypt.  One 
element  of  workmanship  the  ancient  Egyptians 
possessed  in  profusion,  under  their  despotic  system, 
namely,  that  of  labour  and  time. 

In  our  own  country  machinery  has  been  applied 
to  turning  granite  pillars,  to  working  mouldings, 
and  to  polishing,  but  not  as  yet,  I believe,  to 
cutting  decorations.  Were  there,  however,  suffi- 
cient eneourageinent  for  this  class  of  work,  we 
should  no  doubt  soon  see  the  strong  arm  of  steam 
fashioning  granite  into  art-forms  as  readily  as 


on  the  table.  If  a fine  surface  is  required,  it  is 
axed. 

When  holes  are  to  be  made,  they  are  fre- 
quently, as  I have  said,  jumped.  The  tool  with 
which  this  is  done  consists  of  a long  bar,  thick  in 
the  centre  to  hold  by,  with  a chisel  edge  at  either 
eml.  It  is  used  thus,  by  being  raised  and  let  fall 
with  a jumping  motion,  whence  its  name ; and, 
being  turned  partially  after  each  blow,  thus  wins 
its  way  through  the  hardest  block.  Polishing, 
when  required,  is  now  done  greatly  by  steam. 
This  process  much  enhances  tlie  appearance  of 
most  granite,  but  is,  from  the  hardness  of  the 
material,  necessarily  costly.  In  a general  way 
the  cost  of  polishing  may  be  set  down  as  an  addi- 
tion of  ono-balf  the  previous  price.  Thus,  if  a 
colunni  costs  207.  fine  axed,  it  will  cost  307.  or 
something  more,  polished. 

^ ..  I \\  ith  reference  to  the  use  of  granite  for  drink- 

art,  as  thus  it  was  chiefly  from  the  llowers  and ; Ing-fountains  and  the  adoption  of  incised  floral 

plants  with  which  it  abounded  that  he  drew  his  ornament,  Mr.  Bell  said,  it  is  a fact,  which  ufibrds  a 


like  wood,  and  rifling  steel  guns.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, modern  times  have  never  as  yet  reached  to 
the  achievements  of  ancient  Egypt,  either  in  the 
works  of  granite  or  the  decoration  of  its  surface. 

The  Egyptian,  besides  his  other  obligations  to 
the  Jsile,  was  also  greatly  indebted  to  it  for  his 
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, ,,  , , ornament,  Mr.  Bell  said,  it  is  a fact,  which  affords  a 

more  prevalent  types  of  architecture.  Of  course  pleasant  proof  of  the  iiiflutnce  of  the  agreeable  in 
I do  not  suggest  that  all  the  Egyptian  art-forms  : art  over  the  mind,  that  people  will  stop  and  drink 
were  floral  J he  pyramid,  for  instance,  is  not  I at  an  agreefthle-lookiiig  drinking-fountain,  who 

think  of  refreshing  themselves  at  a 
. . ^ . . , - . >u  iron  ladle.  Observation  has  fully 

lu(,'ade,  and  view  its  more  decorative  architectural  | tested  this.  Especially,  therefore,  does  the  making 
parts,  as  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  without  per-  tiieso  features  of  public  utility  pleasing,  as  well  as 
eeivmg  that  they  are  floral  forms.  The  shafts,  | enduring,  appear  an  appi-opriate  subject  of  art. 
also,  are  bundles  of  stems  bound  together,  and  the  If  they  are  to  he  uiade  oiuluring  we  may  allow 
bases  have  the  character  of  roots.  The  two  great , that  no  materials  are  better  than  granite  niid  hard 
types  from  which  most  of  these  and  their  decora-  marble.  Also,  as  theyare,  esiiecially  during  the  sum- 


mey  months,  in  much  use,  that  kind  of  decoration 
which  is  least  likely  to  bo  injured  by  the  touch  is 
that  whicli  may  fce  thought  frequently  appro- 
■ priate.  And  tiie  incised  decoration  which  we  have 


From  wliich  you  c m draw  your  own  conclusion?. 

II  in  this  paper  I have  bi.cii  unable  to  inform  you  of 
anything  with  which  you  were  not  previoUfly  acquainted. 
1 trust  that  it  will  tend  to  lix  a ' - - 

on  your  minds  of  the  necc.-iblty 
in  all  your  designs  to  the  subject  of"  light 
bearings. 


tions  arose  are  the  papyrus  and  the  lotus. 

Most  of  my  hearers  are  probably  well  aware  of  the 
usual  treatment  of  relievo,  or  reliefj  in  sculpture, 

as  ill  the  Grreck  and  Homan  relievi  in  the  British  ^ 

Museum,  and  .as  usually  practised  ni  the  present  been  considering  has  this  advantage,  that  there  is 
day.  i his  consists  of  a flat  surface  or  background,  ' nothing  to  knock  ulf,  it  being  protected  by  being 
: .,.1.  ;..c.*0UMy  aL-<iuamtcu.  , sculpturcd  figurcs  projcct  more  or  ; sunk.  It  also  leaves  the  outer  surface  so  as  to  be 

an  impression  more  Urnily  msH.  Ibis  has  been  the  practice  of  this  class  of  easily  polished. 

nations,  but_  it  was  uot_  the  prac-  I am  uot  saying,  by  any  means,  that  these  are 


THE  ART-TBEAT?,IEXT  OF  GRANITIC 
SURFACES. 


At  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Weduesday,  March 
l<lth,  a jiaper  on  this  subject  was  read  by 
Mr.  John  Bell,  sculptor.  In  the  course  of  it  he 
said : — 

Although  granite  has  occasionally  been  worked 
in  this  country  locally,  it  did  not  come  largely 

into  use  in  our  national  and  largo  structures  until  . , 

within  the  last  hundredyears,  old  Westminster,  and  I to  granite,  metal,  and'such  hard  stones  as  would 
Southwark  and  Loudon  bridges,  by  the  Rennies,  i retain  tliG  sharp  lines  of  the  bounding  incision.  I 
being  nearly  the  earliest  of  those  public  works  in  [ conceive,  however,  that  on  a large  scale,  it  is  suit- 


Lico  of  the  Egyptians.  Their  figures  in  relievo 
did  not  project,  but  were  rather  impressed,  being 
tacked  in,  as  it  were,  round  the  edges,  into  the 
surface,  the  highest  part  of  the  figurcs  being  only 
level  with  the  surrounding  plain  face  into  which 
they  were  cut,  and  this  is  called  incised  relievo, 
contradistinction  to  projecting  relievo. 

I am,  however,  only,  of  course,  suggesting  tlie 
use  of  tills  kind  of  relievo,  occasionally,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  whicli  is  the  geneial  practice,  and  this 
only  in  reference  to  certain  features  of  architecture 
wherein  an  unbroken  general  line  of  contour  is 
desirable.  Also,  as  regards  material,  in  reference 


which  it  was  the  main  material.  The  style  of 
workmanship  adopted  in  these  cases  has  lieen  in 
blocks,  largo,  simple,  and  massive  j and  whether 
ill  connection  with  large  engineering  works,  other 
public  structures,  or  pedestals  for  public  statues, 


able  to  granite  surface  specially,  and  this  probably 
also  more  for  the  introduction  of  emblems  and 
floral  decoration  than  for  any  elaborate  treatment 
ot  the  human  figure.  For  instance,  I conceive  it 
ight  occasionally  be  well  introduced  on  the 


this  appears  the  treatment  proper  for  it.  The  granite  pcde.stals  of  our  public  statues,  as  calcm 
treated  it  in  the  same  manner,  but  j luted  to  give  them  intere.-t,  and  as  relieving  the 
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the  sole  materials  suitable  for  driaking-fouiltains. 
On  the  contrary,  there  .are  cases  and  situations 
where  metal  or  other  materials  are  preferable,  and 
perhaps  essential.  Nor  am  I saying  that  incised 
ornament  is  the  only  kind  of  decoration  suitable 
for  such  purposes.  (Jnite  the  contrary : I only 
suggest  it  as  one  of  the  suitable  methods.  In 
whatever  way,  however,  these  objects  of  utility 
and  social  benefit  are  designed,  it  is  important 
that  they  he  designed  suitably  in  each  case  in 
reference  to  their  site,  and  so  as  to  enhance  and 
never  to  detract  from  the  surrounding  features 
already  existing,  especially  as,  for  public  utility, 
they  naturally  occupy  prominent  situations. 

In  accordance  also  with  the  impression  that  in 
all  cases,  when  possible,  decoration  should  tell 
some  true  tale ; — and  in  this  respect,  in  the  way  of 
art  suggestion,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  our 
Flora  is  quite  as  graceful  as  that  of  any  other 
country  j old  England  being  quite  as  fruitful  in 
such  suitable  natural  types  as  old  Egypt; — there 
are  our  beautiful  ferns,  with  their  feather-like 
frotids,  easily  traced  on  tlie  granite  or  marble,  so 


WK  f Vir f f fi  , “ give  iiii.erc.sL,  ima  as  relieving  itie  rrotiOs,  easily  traced  OH  tiie  cranite  or  marble,  si 

with  this_  ditlm-nce  that  they  also  added,  to  tlie  surface  without  disturbing  their  simplicity.  In  | many  of  wliich  delight  in  ^.he  margins  of  pur, 
broacl  Bur.aras  thus  attnnicd,  a vauety  ot  liecoratfd  consuiiucnce,  I am  mjselt' using  it  cautiously,  ami  water.  There  is  tiic  Pliviiitis,  or  hart’s  tongu. 


and  illustrative  incised  ornament.  iu  small  degree,  on  the  sides""of  the  granite  pe 

This  has  not  been  our  practice  up  to  the  present  destal  of  the  Guards’  memorial,  in  Waterloo 
day,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  we  might  adopt  it  place.  On  eacii  of  the  two  sides  of  this,  iu  im 


with  advantage;  that  is,  not  of  course  by  cojiying 
the  Egyptian  figures  and  hieioglyphics,  hut  by 
only  following  occasionally  that  incised  method  of 
sculpture  which  may  surely  bo  held  as  proper  for 
British  granite  as  for  Egyptian,  and  the  illustra- 
tion of  this  idea  forms  the  main  object  of  this 
paper. 

^ The  hardness  cf  this  class  of  material  is  one  of 
the  considerations  that  render  the  vast  architec- 
tural .and  sculptural  works  achieved  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  so  great  a marvel.  Although  modern 
research  lias  told  us  so  much  about  Ancient 
Egypt,  ami,  lit  greatly  by  the  lamp  of  that 
invaluable  Rosetta  stone  in  the  British  Museum, 
has  so  well  deciphered  the  hieroglyphic  writing, 
that  an  iiivitatiou  to  dinner  and  a reply  might 
well  puss  between  two  “saviuis”  in  that  cha- 
racter,— although  wc  have  found  out  so  much 
about  the  history  and  manners  and  even  domestic 
customs  of  ancient  Egypt,  we  do  uot  know  how 
shy  worked  her  granite. 

The  use  of  emery  powder,  and  of  the  drill  and 
wheel,  has  been  suggested  as  liaving  aided  in 
cutting  the  incised  work  on  granite,  aud  any  one 
who  has  witnessed  the  rapid  maimer  in  which  this 
process  cuts  our  hardest  glass,  hardly  to  be 
scratched  even  by  anything  but  a diamond,  will 
acknowledge  the  unexpected  power  of  this  process. 

It  has  also  been  conjectured  tliat  emery  powder 
was  used  in  sawing  Egyptian  granite.  No 
doubt  it  was  in  pulishing  it,  of  which  we  Lave 
many  representations.  This,  however,  does  not 


cised  ornament,  are  being  worked,  besides  the 
names  Alinn,  Inkerraann,  Seb.istopol,  a pair  of 
bayonets  crossed,  a wreath,  and  three  stars,  accord- 
ing to  the  outline  you  see  on  the  walls,  wliich  is 
'orking  drawing,  full  size.  Of  couroe  this  ii 


RliylHtis,  or  hart’s  tongue 
fern,  either  the  jdaiii  or  the  lingered,  which  loves 
to  hang  from  rocks  which  distil  fair  water,  “ Les 
rochers  qni  plcnreiit,”  as  the  French  have  it — the 
rocks  which  weep. 

Then  there  is  our  well-loved  forget-me-not,  the 
Myosotls  puluslri/i,  which  delights  in  the  sides  of 
brooks.  This,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  the  iris, 
Jleur  da  luce,  or  wliite  flag,  which  loves  the  shade 


bub  a small  instalment  of  this  method,  but  I hope  ! of  willows, 
it  will  meet  with  favour,  I ■ Qf  all  the  British  plants,  however,  of  which  the 

The  whole  gist  of  what  I would  suggest  amounts  I names,  even  as  casually  i eiieated,  transport  us,  in 
to  this,  that  whereas  we  have  now  Inr  the  l!l^t  100  iiu.nginatioii,  to  charminff  country  haunts,  noue 
yeans  begun  to  use  our  native  granite  largely  in 
public  structures,  yet  wc  have  not  (excejit  in  some 
isolated  instances,  in  wbieh  the  Egy  ptian  architec- 
tural style  and  details  have  been  followed  in  the 
decorations  themselves — which  is  not  what  I sug- 
gest— as  well  as  the  me;  hod  of  incising)  apjilied 
this  facile  method  nationally  ; that  is,  using  the 
method,  but  applying  it  to  forms  and  decorations 
of  our  own  time  and  country.  I conceive  that  it 
might  bo  well  if  we  did,  and  that  in  that  case 
it  would  open  up  a line  fresh  field  for  design. 

The  modes  of  working  the  granite  in  all  the 
British  quarries  are,  I bilieve,  much  alike.  Holes 
are  drilled,  or  jumped,  as  it  is  cuiled,  into  the 
rode ; these  are  sujiplied  witli  gunpowder  and 
fired,  and  thus  the  great  masses  arc  blasted  out, 
which  are  afterwards  split  into  blocks  with  gear 
consisting  of  steel  wedges,  and  “ feathers,”  as  tiicy 
are  called.  Tins  block,  in  which  you  see  these 
inserted,  is  parLi.illy  split,  the  crack  being  started. 

Tiiey  are  afterwards  fashioned  with  a large  ham- 
mer, called  a muckle,  and  pitching  tool,  and 
various  picks,  points,  and  chisels,  such  as  you  see 


ginatioii,  to  charming  country'  haunts,  noue 
are  so  inviting,  perhaps,  for  tbe  present  purpose  as 
the  beautiful  white  and  yellow  water-lilies  of  our 
waters  —the  Ifymphcea  Alba,  or  white  nymph, 
aud  the  I^yinphaa  lAitta,  the  yellow  or  golden 
lily 

Oh,  Thame?  of  many  waters  1 
See  oil  tby  jilacal  breast  reclines 
The  fairest  nl  thy  petailed  li.aaghlers, 

That  puic  wliite  i>yin|.h  that  bulls  and  hinds. 

In  roft-li^.e  forms,  licr  flowers  and  leaves, 

In  il'ikes  uptiii  her  glas'-y  bed  j 
And  witii  licr  goal-  hair’il  sister  weaves 
A chaplet  I'Or  thy  liead. 

As  reg.ards,  however,  the  whole  question  of 
floral  decoration,  I trust  I shall  hot  be  misuuder- 
stood.  No  one  would  take  exception  more  than 
myself  to  direct  ‘‘  natural  ornament,”  as  it  is 
called,  forming  the  staple  of  art- decoration  at  all 
times.  On  the  contr.iry,  I only  conceive  it  may 
occasionally  be  used  with  effect,  and  that  the  in- 
cised method  we  have  been  considering  to-night 
affords  one  agreeable  opportunity  for  the  intro- 
duction of  it  in  certain  cases,  on  the  surface  of 
granite  and  other  hard  stones. 
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TROPOSED  PAPJJAMENT  PUILDIXGS,  OTTA^VA,  CANADA.- ftroiaa?  Plan. 


NEW  PARLTAJIENr  BUILDINGS, 
O'lTAWA,  CANADA. 

In  out  last  volume*  we  gave  a view  and  some 
jjarbiculars  of  the  selected  design  by  Messrs. 
Fuller  & Jones,  for  the  proposed  Purliament 
buildings  in  Ottawa,  the  new  capital  of  Canada. 
A commencement  has  been  made,  and  we  now 
add  to  the  former  illustration  a plan  of  the  prin- 
cipal floor. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  intended  visit 
to  Canada  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  the  Great  Victoria-bridge,  called 
in  the  despatch  “ the  gigantic  work  which  is  a 
fitting  type  of  the  successful  industry  of  the 
people,”  has  been  officially  announced  to  the 
Colonial  Assembly. 

REFERENCES. 


Carriage  Porch. 

Public  Hall. 

Lauding. 

Open  Court. 

Picture  Gallery. 
Library. 
Retiring-room. 
Map-room. 
Unpacking- room. 
Lavatory. 
Smoking-room. 
Dressing-room. 
Chaplain's  room. 
Governor  - General’s 
room. 

Public  Staircase. 
Stairs  to  Gallery. 
Telegraph. 

Post-oflicc. 

Members’  Entrance. 
Members’  Lobby. 
Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
Assistant  Clerk. 
Junior  Clerk. 
Accountant. 
Messenger. 

Entrance  to  Offices, 
i.  Committee. 


BB.  Sergeant-at-.\rms. 

CC.  Apartments. 

DD.  Routine  and  Records. 
EE.  Journals. 

FF.  Junior  Clerks, 

GG.  Extra  Writers. 

HH.  Chief  Office  Clerk. 

II.  Stationery. 

JJ.  Deputy  As>-isl.  Clerk. 
KK.  Assistant  Clerk. 

LL.  Council  Conference- 
room. 

MM.  Wardrobes. 

NN.  Reporters'  Entrance. 
00.  Speaker’s  Office. 

PP.  Secretary. 

QQ.  Reading-room. 

RR.  Legislative  Council. 
RR2.  Legislative  Assembly. 
SS.  Corridor. 

Tr.  Passage. 

UU.  French  Translators. 
VV.  English  Journal. 
WW.  French  Jonnial. 

XX.  Committees’  Stair- 

YY.  Usher  of  Black  Rod. 


Gas. — The  price  of  gas  at  Uxbridge  is  to  be 
reduced  to  3d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  The  Windsor 
Express  wished  be  bad  the  same  thing  to  say  of 
gas  at  Windsor. 


' Vol.  XVII.  p.  8 


AN  AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE. 

They  who  know  the  aspect  of  nature  in  the 
.autumn  in  England  only,  have  no  notion  of  the 
glorious  garb  she  elsewhere  puts  on  at  that  time. 
In  America,  the  woods  are  all  ablaze.  America’s 
own  poet,  a great  one,  has  sung  the  glories  of  the 
season : — 

“ There  is  a beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  cluster'd  trees, 

And  from  a beaker  full  of  richest  dyes, 

Pouring  new  glory  on  the  autumn  woods, 

And  (lipping  in  warm  light  the  pillar’d  clouds." 

■ — ■ — " And  in  the  vales 

The  gentle  wind,  a sweet  and  passionate  wooer. 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf  and  stirs  up  life 
Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep  crimson’d, 

And  silver  beech,  and  maple  yellow-leaved. 

Where  autumn,  like  a faint  old  man,  sits  down 
By  the  wayside  a-weory." 

Mr.  J.  F.  Cropsoy,  of  Kensington-gate,  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Anierieun  landscape  painters,  has 
just  now  completed  a large  picture,  which  conveys 
truthfully  the  aspect  of  “Autumn  on  the  Hudson 
River,”  and  this,  therefore,  is  the  title  ho  gives 
to  it.  The  scene  depicted  is  about  sixty  miles 
from  New  York  City,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  West  Point.  Close  by  lives  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis, 
and  did  live  Washington  Irving, — genialest  of 
sketchers.  The  sun,  on  the  descent,  has  flooded 
the  river  with  light  on  the  horizon.  In  the  fore- 
ground on  either  side,  and  elsewhere,  are  trees  of 
great  richness,  showing  the  Indian  summer, — the 
sugar  maple,  hemlock,  scarlet  oak,  and  birch.  On 
the  left  is  a pool  of  water  amongst  the  stems ; and 
near  it  a party  of  sportsmen,  who  have  been 
shooting  blue  jays,  repose  beneath  a tree.  In  the 
middle  distance  is  seen  Cornwall.  The  sky  is 
finely  painted,  and  the  whole  picture  is  pervaded 
with  a delicious  calm,  soothing  to  tired  minds, 
notwith.standing  the  startling  brilliancy  of  some 
of  the  foliage,  showing  how — 

“ When  the  silver  habit  of  the  clouds 

Comes  down  upon  the  autumn  sun,  and  with 
A sober  gladness  the  old  year  takes  up 
Ills  bright  inheritance  of  golden  fruits, 

A pomp  and  pageant  fill  the  splendid  scene." 

Mr.  Cropsey’s  picture  should  take  its  place  in 
one  of  our  coUections  as  a truthful  and  charming 


transcript  of  Transatlantic  Nature,  and,  inoreovc-r, 
it  would  make  an  admirable  engraving. 


THE  FRENCH  AND  FLEMISH  GALLERY. 

AltEOUOh  the  collection  of  pictures  by  artists 
of  the  French  and  Flemish  schools,  now  exhibiting 
in  Pall  Mall,  had  the  advantage,  on  the  prlvato- 
view  day,  of  contrast  with  the  Portland  gallery, 
and,  undoubtedly,  contains  several  most  admirable 
pictures,  it  does  not  give  a very  lofty  notion  of 
the  condition  of  art  abroad.  There  are  specimens 
of  good  drawing,  plenty  of  grace,  and  examples  of 
clever  manipulation,  but  we  find  little  to  touch  the 
feelings  or  elevate  the  thoughts.  We  can,  never- 
theless, promise  visitors  a pleasant  hour  there. 
Edouard  Dubufe  has  two  excellent  pictures,  90 
and  91,  “the  Departure  of  the  Conscript,”  and 
“the  Return  of  the  Soldier.”  Meissonier,  the 
minute,  in  170,  “Rembrandt  in  bis  Study,”  gives 
greater  breadth  of  eflect,  so  to  speak,  in  the  small 
face,  than  usual,  though  500/.  is  a largo  sum  to  ask 
for  it.  His  pupil  Ruiperez  does  credit  to  bis  teach- 
ing, in  206,  “ Vanderneer  showing  his  first  Picture 
to  a Connoisseur.”  Of  Rosa  Bonheur  there  are 
two  small  works  : — No.  26,  “ Mare  and  Foal,”  the 
landscape  very  low  in  tone,  exhibits  the  artist’s 
power,  but  the  mare  is  an  ugly  animal,  in  an 
ugly  position.  Edouard  Frere’s  “ Boys  Sliding,” 
10-1,  though  wanting  in  fun  and  life,  has  much 
beauty ; and  Henrietta  Browne’s  “ Sister  of  Mercy 
writing,”  48  j Plassan’s  “ Prayer,”  196 ; Dubasty’a 
“Naturalist,”  81;  hia  “Young  Beggar,”  8&; 
Trayer’s  “ Housekeeper,”  229 ; and  some  others, 
are  satisfactory  and  charming  productions. 


INSTITUTION  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS; 

PORTLAND  GALLERY. 

Tue  thirteenth  exhibition  of  “ The  Institution 
of  the  Fine  Arts”  consists  of  4-83  pictures  and 
drawings  and  one  piece  of  sculpture.  The  collec- 
tion, as  a whole,  is  not  a good  one.  Some  of  the 
pictures,  indeed,  are  atrocious.  Mr.  R.  S.  Lauder 
exhibits  several  of  high  intention,  such  as  “ The 
Breaking  of  Bread”  (232);  “Christ  denied  by 
Peter  ” (263) ; but  they  fail  to  touch  us.  One  of 
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the  pictures,  of  a quite  (llfferent  class,  that  most 
pleased  us  was  95,  “ The  Dover  Straits  from  the 
French  ClitlV’  by  H.  W.  B.  Davis.  Messrs. 
Williams  & Percy  have  several  of  their  always 
pleasing  but  too  mannered  landscapes;  Mr.  James 
Peel  sends  several  of  the  best  things  he  has  yet  ex- 
hibited ; and  Mr.  H.  B.  Gray  some  of  the  most 
agreeable  in  the  gallery.  “ Too  Clever  by  Half” 
(61),  by  Mr.  Robinson;  “The  Little  l^lessenger” 
(78),  by  J.  S.  Cavell;  “Evening”  (80),  by  B.  \V. 
Leader;  “The  Lost  Friend”  (287),  by  J.  A. 
Fitzgerald;  and  292,  “Controversy,”  by  Jas. 
Hayllar,  are  amongst  the  most  satislactory.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Naish,  in  261,  “Angling  for  Rock  Fish,” 
suggests  more  than  one  7moA*. 

Amongst  the  water-colour  artists,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Murray  holds  sway;  see  “The  Irresistible 
Beggar”  (218),  for  proof.  Miss  Florence  Clax- 
ton’s  water-colour  drawing,  “ The  Choice  of 
Paris”  (178),  tliough  a caricature,  displays  much 
cleverness,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few  works  in 
the  collection  which  offers  something  to  be  found 
out. 


Reduction  in  the  Pbice  of  Coffee. — The 
price  of  manufactured  copper  has  been  reduced  I 
one  half-penny  per  pound.  The  present  price  is,  i 
tough  cake  or  ingot,  1127.;  best  selected,  1157.' 
per  ton.  There  will  be  a reduction  of  a half- 
penny per  pound  in  wire,  tube,  and  sheets.  Brass  , 
wire,  tube,  and  sheets,  will  be  reduced  a farthing  : 
per  pound.  j 


' THE  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY'S  HALL, 

I BIRMIXUHAM. 

I Tins  building,  for  the  meetings  of  the  Tem- 
perance Society,  erected  mainly  by  the  iiif-trumen- 
jtality  of  the  late  Joseph  Sturge,  is  situate  in 
, Temple-street,  Birmingham.  The  plan  of  the  > 
hall  may  be  described  to  be  a square  with  half  an  ! 
j ellipsis  attached  to  the  platform  end,  necessitated  j 
I by  the  boundaries  of  the  site.  The  extreme  length 
■ is  70  feet,  and  it  is  48  feet  wide  by  35  feet  high, 

! and  has  seats,  exclusive  of  the  platform,  for  about 
' 800  persons.  There  are  galleries  on  three  sides,  of 
, three  rows  of  seats  to  each : these  are  supported  ' 
j by  the  side  walls  only,  it  having  been  a require-  ' 
iinent  of  the  building  committee  that  the  area  of- 
I the  floor  should  be  free  of  impediments  of  any 
kind.  The  end  gallery  being  continued  over  the  en- 
trance  lobbies,  i.tc.,  the  platform  is  so  arranged  as  to 
beavailableasanorchestr.a,anf),followingtheoutline 
of  the  main  wall,  is  therefore  elliptical  in  plan.  The 
walls  are  divided  by  pilasters  into  a series  of  panels, 
supporting  a coved  and  panelled  ceiling.  The 
ground  of  each  ceiling  p.anel  is  filled  in  with 
diapered  glas.s,  to  admit  the  light.  The  acoustical 
effect  of  the  elliptical  plan  of  the  platform  is  pro- 
nounced by  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  address 
an  audience  therefrom  to  be  excellent,  both  as 
regards  the  audience  and  the  speaker,  the  voice 
being  distinctly  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  building 
without  any  undue  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker. 

Externally  the  building  is  of  white  Rugby  brick. 


with  dressings  of  Bath  stone  and  Portland  cement. 
The  height  is  50  feet  from  the  pavement  to  the 
balustrade.  The  fountain,  shown  on  the  right 
side  of  the  entrance,  was  the  gift  of  the  late 
mayor,  Sir  John  Ratclifle.  It  is  e.xecuted  of 
Darley  Dale  stone,  the  columns  being  of  polished 
Ab=rdeen  granite. 

The  whole  was  executed,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Yeoville  Tho- 
mason, by  Mr.  Job  Browning,  at  a cost  of  2,3007. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  So- 
ciety was  hc'ld,  on  Friday  night,  the  16th,  in  the 
rooms,  9,  Conduit-street;  Mr.  C.  H.  F.  Lewes  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Capes  read  a paper  on  “Light:  its 
Influence  on  the  proper  Arrangements  in  the 
Plans  of  Buildings,”  which  we  give  elsewhere. 

An  interesting  discussion  ensued  ou  the  pro- 
perties of  light,  and  the  respective  advantages 
afforded  by  a sky  light  and  side  window  in  the 
construction  of  buildings,  in  which  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Herring,  Mr.  Pugh,  and  Mr.  Capes,  took 
part. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  Mr.  C.  F.  Hay- 
ward would  read,  on  the  next  night  of  meeting,  a 
paper  on  “Modernism  In  Art,”  and  the  Society, 
having  passed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Capes  for 
his  able  paper,  then  separated. 


TEMPEHANCE  HALL,  TEMPLE  STREET,  BIKMINGHAil. I^Ir.  Yeoville  Tiumason,  Architect. 
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LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

OXPOBD  AECniTECIUEAX  SOCIETY. 

On  Tuesday,  March  6,  Mr.  Parker  read  his  fifth  lecture, 
comprish)!,'  the  Early  EiigliBh  style  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. He  ga%’e  an  account  of  the  principal  buildings  of 
the  time  of  King  John  and  Henry  III.,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  secular,  begiuuing  with  the  choir  of  Lincoln,  the 
work  of  St.  Hugh,  of  Burgundy,  to  whom  he  also  attri- 
buted the  north  aisle  of  St.  Giles’s  and  the  Chapter-house, 
O-xford,  showing  the  similarity  of  the  mouldings  and  other 
details.  The  Presbytery  at  Winchester,  the  work  of 
Bislicp  Godfrey  de  Lucy,  and  the  Galilee  Porch,  at  Ely,  of 
Bishop  Eustace,  at  the  same  period,  agree  also  in  their 
architectural  details.  Salisbury  Cathedral,  the  type  of  the 
style,  was  more  fully  described,  and  its  exact  history  given 
by  extracts  from  the  account  left  by  the  contemporary  Dean 
Wanda,  which  also  showed  the  customs  of  the  time,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  money  was  collected,  which  was, 
in  fact,  by  public  subscription,  and  amounted  to  about 
half  a million  of  our  money.  Each  of  the  members  of  the 
( Chapter  gave  a fourth  part  of  his  income  for  seven  years, 

• and  many  noblenieu  and  others  pledged  themselves  to 
annual  gilts  for  the  same  time.  It  was  begun  in  1220, 
and  the  choir  completed  in  live  years,  the  nave  not  until 
1258.  Nearly  all  the  persons  who  were  assembled  at  the 
opening  of  the  choir  were  kindred  spirits,  each  of  them 
1 being  engaged  in  building  elsewhere,  at  the  same  time,  or 
: shortly  after, — Bisliop  Jocelinc  at  Wells,  the  finest  work  of 
t the  day,  and  the  sculpture  of  it  unrivalled  in  Europe  at 
:l  that  period. 

Ralph  Neville,  at  Chichester,  built  the  vault  and  clercs- 
t tory.  William  of  York,  Provost  of  Beverley,  was  most 
1 probably  the  builder  of  that  magnificent  church. 

Westminster  Abbey  was  chieliy  built  at  the  expense  of 
j King  Henry  III.,  as  appears  from  the  fabric  rolls  lately 
I found  in  the  Record  Office.  The  Italian  workmen  em- 
1 ployed  there  on  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor  were 
i considered  to  have  had  little  influence;  the  style  of  their 
' work  is  exactly  the  same  as  Roman  work  ofthctliirteenth 
{ century,  and  the  English  people  did  not  like  it,  and  did 
I not  follow  it. 

The  transepts  of  York  he  considered  as  the  work  of 
/ Archbishop  Walter  Gray,  wlio  was  buried  there.  Skelton 
I Churcli,  Yorkshire,  is  said  by  tradition  to  be  built  of  the 
? stone  that  was  left,  and  an  entry  on  that  archbisliop’s 
1 roll  for  1247  seems  to  confirm  this. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lincoln,  built  between  12,56  and  1282, 
i is  the  late.st  and  richest  specimen  of  pure  early  English, 
t Of  secular  buildings  mentioned  were,  tlie  hall  of  the 
I King’s  Palace,  at  Winchester ; two  of  the  round  towers  of 
1 Windsor  Castle,  with  a vaulted  chamber,  baviug  a central 
I pillar;  similar  towers  and  a chamber  at  Somerton  Castle, 

1 Lincolirshircj  the  Bishop’s  Palace  at  Wells,  with  its  vaulted 
s substructure,  and  very  beautiful  hall  windows,  with  de- 
t tached  shafts ; and  St.  Briavel’s  Castle,  Gloucestershire. 

On  Tuesday,  March  13,  Mr.  Parker  gave  his  sixth  and 
c concluding  lecture,  comprising  the  fourteenth  and 
i fifteenth  centuries.  He  enumerated  the  dated  examples 
( of  each  reign,  briefly  described  their  architectural  clia- 
l racter,  and  exhibited  engravings  or  photographs,  both  of 
S general  views  and  of  details,  such  as  windows,  doors,  and 
I mouldings,  showing  the  gradual  change  of  style  and  the 
I decline  of  the  art.  He  considered  the  reign  of  Edward  1. 

I as  the  period  of  the  highest  perfection,  but  Jliat  for  a 
( centuryafterwards  therewerehardly  any  falling  off.  The 
I characteristic  of  the  decorated  style  of  the  Edwardian 
) period  is  window  tracery ; geometrical  xindcr  Edward  I.; 

) reticulated  or  net-like  under  Edward  11. ; flowing  under 
. Edward  111.;  gradually  changing  into  the  perpendicular 
I or  vertical  lines  under  Richard  1 i.  Many  examples  of  the 
I transition  from  the  decorated  to  the  perpendicular  were 
! shown.  Healso  mentioned  that  in  the  time  of  Edwardlir. 

I the  earlier  form.s  of  tracery  were  used  along  with  the 
I latter. 

The  characteristic  ornaments  of  the  Edwardian  period 
I arc  the  ball  flower,  tlie  four-leaved  flower,  and  the  scroll 
I moulding.  The  ball  flower  was  introduced  into  England 
i in  the  reign  of  Edward  1.,  and  used  more  abiiiulnntly 
under  Edward  II. ; but  it  had  been  used  lung  before  in  the 
English  Provinces  of  France,  and  came  to  us  from  them. 
Its  origin  he  was  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  small  round 
bells  used  on  the  fringe  of  the  vestments,  similar  to  those 
now  commonly  used  on  the  Continent  on  horse-collars. 

The  Edwardian  castles  and  the  houses  of  the  period 
were  referred  to  almost  as  often  as  the  churches,  and  it 
was  shown  that  the  same  change  iu  the  style  of  architec- 
ture took  place  simultaneously  in  all.  The  chief  features 
of  the  fourteenth  century  were  compared  with  those  of 
the  thirteenth  and  of  the  fifteenth;  and  the  buildings  in 
Oxford  and  the  neighbourhood  were  especially  used  to 
illustrate  all  the  points  mentioned.  The  distinction  be- 
tween ecclesiastical  and  domestic  windows  was  pointed 
out.  The  windows  of  halls  ai'e  frequently  mistaken  for 
those  of  chapels  or  churches : on  the  exterior  there  is  no 
distinction,  but  inside  of  all  domestic  windows,  whether 
of  halls  or  other  chambers,  there  are  always  two  seats 
facing  each  otlier,  formed  in  the  sill  of  the  window,  side- 
ways to  the  light. 

The  Perpendicular  style  began  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III,,  but  was  chiefly  introduced  under 
Richard  II.  The  earliest  example  known  of  this  transition 
is  Eddington  Churcti,  in  Wiltshire,  where  William  of 
Wykeham  was  clerk  of  the  works  to  Bishop  Edington,  the 
founder  of  that  church.  The  new  style  was  then  intro- 
duced in  Winchester  Cathedral,  first  under  Bishop  Edington, 

afterwards  carried  on  by  Wykeham  himself,  who  also 
adopted  it  in  his  colleges  at  Winchester  and  Oxford.  The 
roof  of  Westminster  Hall  is  of  the  same  period.  These  fine 
open-timber  roofs  arc  peculiar  to  England,  and  a very 
remarkable  feature.  The  fan-tracery  vaulting  of  the 
fifteenth  century  is  also  ’peculiar  to  England  : the  most 
celebrated  examples  of  it  were  mentioned,  such  as  King’s 
College  Chapel,  Cambridge ; Henry 'VI!. ’s  Chapel,  West- 
minster; St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor;  the  Cloisters  of 
Gloucester;  and  in  Oxford,  the  Divinity  School  and 
Wolsey’9  vaults  over  the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  and  over 
the  bay  windows  of  Christ  Church  Hall. 

Gothic  architecture  had  greatly  declined,  but  still  was 
grand  even  in  its  last  stage.  Bath  Abbey  Church  is  still  a 
very  fine  building. 

After  this  time  the  science  of  architecture  retrograded 
three  or  four  hundred  years,  and  the  Roman  buildings, 
■which  had  been  badly  copied  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  were  again  badly  copied  iu  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth.  This  revival  had  made  no  progress,  even  in 
itsownsvjle:  the  finest  buildings  of  the  revived  Roman 
style  are  still  those  of  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

A comparison  of  the  buildings  of  the  three  last  cen- 
turies, or  the  si.xteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth, 
with  those  of  the  three  previous,  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth,  will  show  which  style  has  tlie  most 


real  life  in  it.  The  Gothic  style  had  obtained  so  firm  a 
hold  in  England  on  the  affections  of  the  people  that  it  was 
very  difficult  to  supersede  it.  The  mLxed  buildings  of  the 
Elizabethan  and  Jocobean  periods  have  more  of  the 
Gothic  elements  of  flexibility  and  reality  than  of  the  stiff- 
ness and  formality  and  regularity  of  the  Classical.  The 
dome  Is  not  properly  a Classical  feature— it  is  Byzantine, 
and  belongs  to  the  Gothic  quite  as  much  as  to  the 
Classical.  The  Gothic  dome  of  Sienna  is  one  of  the 
grandest  buildings  in  the  world.  The  Classical  facades 
of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome,  and  St.  Paul’s,  in  Loudon,  are 
only  masks  to  conceal  the  real  construction.  The  lecturer 
asserted  that  the  Gothic  is  the  only  style  iu  which  the 
real  construction  is  displayed  aud  made  ornamental,  and 
this  must  always  give  it  a superiority  iu  principle  over 
every  other  style. 


KYLOE. 

The  churcli  of  Kyloe,  which  is  commaudingly 
situate  on  one  of  the  finest  sites  on  the  border, 
overlooking  Lindlsfarue  and  the  adjacent  coast,  is 
to  be  forthwith  enlarged  aud  restored.  It  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  landscape,  seen  from  the 
railway  between  Beale  and  Berwick,  besides  doing 
double  duty  as  a landmark  at  sea.  Kyloe,  men- 
tioned in  the  old  writings  as  Kylhowe,  and  some- 
times Kylay,  was  one  of  the  chapelries  iuto  which 
the  monks  of  Liudisfarue  subdivided  their  parish 
of  Holy  Island.  A church  was  built  there  by 
them  as  early  as  A.D.  1145,  wbicb  interesting 

relic  was  ruthlessly  pulled  down  in  the  last  cen-  ^ , .... 

tury,  and  a square  box-like  structure  erected  in  j the  sake  of  strength  aud  snugness,  and  others 
its  stead.  In  the  restorations  now  about  to  he  ' made  iu  more  suitable  positions, 
commenced,  an  entirely  new  chancel  will  be  built,  | The  present  state  aud  prospects  of  the  buildings 
and  new  windows,  porch,  and  roof  placed  to  the  , arc  most  lamentable,  and  needful  of  the  Society’s 
body  of  the  church;  in  addition,  a new  lantern  : attention.  A few  years  ago  they  were  used  as  a 
■will  be  erected  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tower.  J kind  of  farmstead,  which  occupancy,  rough  as  it 
The  plans  aud  desigus  have  received  the  approba-  [ was,  aflbrded  some  protection.  But  now  the  farm 
tion  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  who  i buildings  are  removed  to  a great  distance,  and  the 
have  made  a grant  towards  the  sum  necessary  to  [ sole  occupant  of  the  dwelling-house  is  a herd, 
carry  them  into  effect.  The  Squire  of  Hagger-  : The  chapel,  dismantled  of  its  oak  for  the  benefit 
stone  has  also  made  a grant  for  the  same  purpose.  ■ of  the  new  farm  buildings,  is  floorless,  roofless. 
It  is  understood  that  the  new  chancel  will  be  and  uncared  for,  save  by  the  bats,  jackdaws,  and 
decorated  bv  a ladv.  under  the  direction  nf  the  starlings.  The  ancient  roads  are  obliterated,  aud 


olearJy  been  part  of  the  original  plan,  and  is  a 
good  example  of  the  domestic  chapel  as  described 
iu  previous  chapters,  aud  it  communicated  with 
the  dwelling.  There  is  a similar  instance  of  this 
in  a chapel  within  the  keep  at  Warkworth  Castle. 
The  east  aud  north  sides  are  missing.  They 
doubtless  contained  the  inferior  dwelling-rooms, 
stables,  &c.” 

That  part  of  the  building  called  in  the  fore- 
going account  "the  principal  dwelling-house,”  in- 
stead of  being  part  of  the  fourteenth-century 
edifice,  as  conjectured,  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
character  of  the  masonry  to  be  post-reformation 
work.  # # # 

The  story  of  Chlbburn  is  thus  told  by  its  stones. 
The  hospital,  situated  a seven-mile  stage  from 
Warkworth,  on  the  road  between  Holy  Island  and 
Durham, — a welcome  sight,  no  doubt,  to  many  a 
weary  pilgrim, — was  in  decay  when  the  dwelling- 
house  now  standing  was  erected.  But  the  remains 
of  the  chapel  ■w’ere  in  such  preservation  as  per- 
mitted additional  accommodation  to  be  obtained 
by  throwing  a floor  across  it,  and  converting  both 
stories  into  chambers,  A fireplace  above  stairs, 
and  another  below  stairs,  were  inserted  for  the 
convenience  of  this  arrangement;  and  the  original 
windows,  now  inconveiiicutly  situated  with  re- 
gard to  height,  for  both  stories,  were  filled  up  for 


decorated  by  a lady,  under  the  direction  of  the 
ai’chitect,  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  Alnwick. 


NEW  NOTES  ON  CHIBBURN,  NEAR 
WARKSWORTH. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Autiquaries,  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  March  7,  Mr.  F.  R. 
Wilson,  of  Alnwick,  laid  before  them  a delineation 
of  the  buildings  at  Chibhurn,  known  formerly,  it 
is  believed,  as  the  hospital  of  St.  John  de  Chib- 
burn.  In  some  notes  accompanying  the  draw- 
ings, Mr.  Wilson  said  all  mention  of  Chibhurn,  in 
any  of  the  works  on  Northumberland,  is  hare  and 
scanty  ; and  more  than  once  iucorrect.  McKenzie 
merely  says,  " Chibhurn  is  a very  old  strong  build- 
ing which  has  been  moated  round ; and  the 
rivulet  which  passes  it  could  easilj’^  be  diverted 
into  the  ditch  in  times  of  danger.”  Hodgson 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  “ it  is  a massive,  old- 
fashioned  stone  building,  with  a chimney  like  a 
huge  buttress  projecting  from  its  south  gable. 
I see  no  ground  to  believe  that  the  building  note 
occupied  as  a barn  here  teas  ever  a chapel  belong- 
ing to  the  Established  Church,  either  in  papal 
times,  or  since  the  Reformation,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed." But  in  Turuer’s  valuable  hook  on 
" Domestic  Architecture,”  the  subject  is  treated 
at  greater  length.  Finding  that  the  conclusions 
drawn  in  this  more  modern  and  important  notice 
are  not  quite  correct,  and  knowing  also  that  the 
opinions  expressed  in  it  are  likely  to  be  consulted 
for  ultimate  decision  in  any  contested  point,  I 
deemed  it  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
society  to  hear  the  evidence  of  the  stones  them- 
selves. 

The  passage  referred  to  is  as  follows But  the 
preceptory  of  the  Hospitallers  at  Chebhurn,  exist- 
ing now  almost  as  if  was  left  by  the  brethren, 
allbrds  too  curious  and  interesting  an  instance  to 
be  passed  over.  # # * * The  building 

formed  a hollow  square  into  which  there  was  no 
gateway,  and  in  all  probability  all  the  entrances 
to  the  building  were  from  the  courtyai-d.  The 
principal  divelUng -house,  which  teas  at  the  west 
end,  is  still  almost  perfect.  It  is  a long,  low 
building  of  two  stories,  having  external  chimneys 
at  the  south  end,  and  others  in  the  centre.  The 
windows  on  the  second-floor  were  built  with 
corbels,  probably  to  attack  assailants  who  were 
beneath. 

The  ceiling  of  the  ground-floor  is  of  oak, 
moulded,  upon  which  are  laid  narrow  oak  planks, 
having  -their  under  sides  smoothed  and  a reed 
ornament  on  them,  so  as  not  to  require  plaster. 
The  south  side  was  formed  by  the  chapel,  which 
is  of  excellent  ashlar  work.  At  the  east  end  is 
the  great  window;  aud  the  chapel  has  this  pecu- 
liarity,— there  is  an  upper  floor  of  about  two- 
tbirds  its  length  from  the  west  still  remaining, 
with  the  fireplace  at  the  proper  level.  This  has 


there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  this  quaint  old 
place,  which  should  be  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
the  Hospitallers,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  the 
dowager  ladies  of  the  house  of  Widdrington,  who 
made  it  their  plc.asant  home  in  Elizabethan  times, 
will  as  completely  disappear,  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  additional  cowbyre  requirements. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  American  Institute  gave  their  annual 
dinner  on  Wednesday,  22ud  of  February.  Mr. 
Richard  Upjohn  presided,  and  there  were  present, 
amongst  others,  Messrs.  R.  M.  Upjohn,  Hunt, 
Vaux,  Mould,  Warner,  Rich,  Diaper,  Auchmuty, 
Hamilton,  Petersen,  Dudley,  and  others.  The 
New  T'ork  Architects’  and  Mechanics’  Journal 
gives  a report  of  papers  read  and  speeches  de- 
livered. The  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  meeting 
was,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Renwick,  who  sent  a 
communication, — " Let  us  then,  having  formed 
this  association,  render  friendly  assistance  to  each 
other:  let  us  defend  each  other’s  reputation  as  our 
own ; and,  tlirowing  aside  that  jealousy  which  is  too 
often  engendered  among  those  iu  the  pursuit  of 
the  same  art  or  science,  let  us  hasten  to  crown  the 
victor  iu  a fair  and  honourable  competition.  Let 
ns,  in  a word,  to  use  the  language  of  a great  and 
inspired  man,  ‘ be  kindly  afl'ectioned  one  to 
another,  in  brotherly  love.’  For  by  so  doing  we 
will  gain  each  other’s  good  will,  the  respect  of 
the  world,  and  may  humbly  hope  to  obtain  the 
approbation  of  our  Master,  the  Great  Architect 
of  all.” 

Such  kindly  sentiments  will  suit  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  We  shake  bauds  with  our  brethren 
across  the  great  Water. 


YORK  CATHEDRAL. 

The  munificent  subscription  of  the  Dean  of 
York,  mentioned  in  last  week’s  Ridlder,  gives 
hope  of  an  inestimable  boon  being  conferred  on 
the  admirers  of  Medieval  Art.  York  Cathedral, 
justly  regarded  as  our  king  minster,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  grandest  production  of  the  Middle  Ages 
iu  this  country,  whatever  detrimental  comparisons 
may  be  made  with  Westminster  Abbey,  Lincoln, 
and  others,  in  some  particulars;  and,  if  we  do  not 
allow  the  soaring  heights  and  the  more  delicate 
finish  of  the  French  cathedrals  to  absorb  every 
other  consideration,  it  may  fairly  contend  for  the 
supremacy  throughout  the  whole  sphere  of  Gothic 
architecture.  At  Beauvois,  the  choir  only  can  be 
put  in  competition ; and  Amiens,  though  one-third 
loftier  in  its  roof  throughout,  is  beaten  by  the 
superior  length  and  the  sublimer  and  higher  centre 
of  York,  to  say  nothing  of  its  variety,  the  peculiar 
richness  of  its  sculptured  walls,  its  windows,  aud 
other  features.  Yet  this  magnificent  edifice,  in 
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which  we,  as  Englishmen,  have  so  much  reason  to 
pride  ourselves,  has  hud  half  its  glory  veiled  from 
uur  view  by  surrounding  obstruction  : no  part  of 
the  exterior  has  been  seen  to  advantage  for  many 
centuries,  if  perhaps  we  except  that  imposing 
centre  tower,  as  seen  from  the  north-west.  What 
an  acquisition,  not  to  York  only,  but  to  the  nation, 
would  it  be  if  the  south-east  view  of  the  old  build- 
ing could  be  shown  as  at  Lincoln  ! It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  the  effort  to  widen  the 
western  approach  will  be  rightly  appreciated,  and 
made  effectually  successful.  No  doubt  the  eccle- 
siastics and  citizens  of  Y^ork  will  do  their  part ; 
but,  unaided,  they  may  feel  that  to  do  justice  to 
the  Minster  is  out  of  the  question : the  public 
therefore  should  be  awakened  to  make  a national 
cilbrt  for  the  full  recovery  of  tliia  our  greatest 
fpstlietic  treasure.  Were  the  matter  duly  brought 
before  the  public,  and  sanctioned  by  the  leaders  of 
the  profession,  a sum  sufficient  for  anything  might 
possibly  be  raised.  At  all  events  it  is  hoped  that, 
before  the  limits  of  the  improvements  are  decided, 
the  scheme  and  the  commencement  of  the  subscrip- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  public  as  a challenge  for 
ampler  support.  Should  the  display  of  tlie  west 
front  alone  engage  attention,  it  will  be  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  it  comprises  the  most  elegant  window 
in  the  world,  set  as  a jewel  in  the  midst  of  un- 
rivalled ornamentation  expressly  adapted  for  it; 
and  according  to  the  years  in  which  it  has  been  in 
a manner  entombed  should  be  the  pleasure  to  be 
realized  by  the  rompleteness  of  its  disclosure. 


CONDITION  OF  WAREHOUSES. 

_ At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Statis- 
tical Society,  a jjaper,  entitled  “A  Model  Ware- 
house,” was  i-ead  by  Mr.  John  Roberton.  He 
gave  a lengthened  description  of  the  internal, 
social,  and  other  arrangements  of  an  extensive 
warehouse  belonging  to  Mr.  Adams,  of  Notting- 
ham ; after  which  be  de.scribed  the  awful  state  of 
some  of  the  warehouses,  in  Manchester,  used  as 
manufacturing  warehouses,  principally  old  dwell- 
ing houses,  the  rooms  of  which,  never  having  been 
altered,  are  ill  adapted  for  tbclr  present  purpose. 
They  are  also  insufficiently  ventilated,  and  occu- 
pied by  such  a large  number  of  Lands  (especially 
where  females  are  employed)  that  the  cubic 
space  allowed  for  each  person  is  too  limited  to 
admit  a sufficient  supply  of  air  to  keep  them 
in  moderate  health.  Mr.  Roberton  dwelt  upon 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  system  of  irregular 
and  late  hours  which  at  present  prevails  in 
tlic  shipping  houses  generally,  and  mentioned 
some  instances  where  such  a practice  bad  been 
discontinued,  in  consequence  of  the  merchant  or 
employer  feeling  satisfied  that,  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  his  business  was  less  efficiently  con- 
ducted than  if  carried  on  during  the  usual  daily 
office  hours.  A conversation  followed,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  speakers  urged  the  necessity  of  venti- 
lation being  considered  when  buildings  are  de- 
signed, the  architects  feeling  it  as  much  their  duty 
to  provide  the  shafts  for  ventilation,  as  it  is  to 
arrange  fireplaces  and  chimney  for  heating,  soughs 
for  drainage,  gas-pipcs  for  light,  and  services  for  : 
Wilier.  ^ The  importance  of  gas  as  a motive  agent 
in  ventilating  was  spoken  of,  and  many  of  the 
improvements  in  the  new  warehouses  of  Maii- 
clioster  were  described. 


SLA-\-ERY  AMONG  THE  RLEACHERS  AND 
DYERS. 

Some  time  ago  attention  was  drawn  hi  our 
columns  to  the  shocking  overwork,  especially  among 
young  children,  girls  as  well  as  hoys,  in  bleaching 
and  dying  works.  We  arc  glad  to  observe  that  a 
forcible  “Appeal  to  the  Women  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  Women,”  on  this  subject,  has  been 
published  by  Houlston  & Wright,  of  Paternoster- 
row.  In  this  small  pamphlet  some  of  the  Blue- 
book  evidence  is  quoted,  which  proves  but  too 
clearly  the  fact,  that  a most  merciless  and  heart- 
rending system  of  overworking  children  prevails 
amongst  these  “ bleachers,  dyers,  and  finishers,”  or 
butchers,  killers,  aud‘  finishers,  as  they  ought  to 
be  called.  We  bear  much  in  this  country  of 
negro-slavery  in  America;  but  the  negro’s  treat- 
ment, as  a system,  is  enviable  by  comparison  : let 
us  pluck  the  beam  out  of  our  own  eye  that  we 
may  see  all  the  more  clearly  how  to  take  the  mote 
out  of  our  neighbour’s.  Mr.  Crouk,  M.P.  for 
Holton,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  a bill  on  the 
subject  of  the  poor  bleaching  and  dyeing  children 
mto  Parliament,  and  in  the  printed  “Appeal  ” a 
'plan  of  operation”  is  suggested,  with  the  view 
of  aiding  in  the  attempt  to  overcome  the  selliMi 
and  mercenary  interests  which  will  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Legislature  to  induce  them  to  dis- 


believe the  evidence  of  their  own  blue-books,  and 
to  throw  out  the  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  such 
a crying  evil.  In  a form  of  appeal,  similar  to  a 
form  of  petition,  both  proposed  to  be  addressed  to 
members  of  Pailiainent,  it  is  narrated  that  a vast 
mnnber  of  women  and  young  children  employed 
in  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  finishing  works  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  are  in  the  habit  of 
working,  for  many  months  in  succession,  at  the 
rate  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  hours  a day, — not 
unfrequently  incrca.scd  (even  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren of  ten  years  old,  niue  years  old,  and  younger) 
to  twenty  hours,  four-and-twenty  hours,  or  more, 
and  even  four  days  aiul  nights  in  succession,  and 
“in  a temperature  exceeding  by  some  twenty  or 
thirty  degrees  the  general  temperature  of  an 
Indian  summer;”  — the  memorialists,  therefore, 
“ most  earnestly  implore,  as  women,  as  wives,  as 
mothers,  that  your  Honourable  House  will  take 
these  terrible  wrongs  into  consideration  at  the 
very  earliest  opportunity.” 


COxMPETITIONS. 

yew  Covgregalional  Church,  StaleyBriSge. — 
From  the  designs  submitted  lor  New  Congre- 
gational Church,  Staley  Bridge,  that  by  Messrs. 
Poultoii  i.  Woodman,  architects,  Reading,  has 
been  selected. 

yew  Congregaiional  Church  and  Schools,  Chari- 
ion-7-oad,  Manchester.  — For  the  New  Congrega- 
tional Church  and  Schools,  Cluirlton-road,  Man- 
chester, a design  by  the  same  architects  has  been 
selected. 

Design  for  J'illas. — In  reply  to  advertisement 
in  tbe  Builder,  “ .1.  11.,”  a correspondent,  says, 
upwards  of  one  huiulrcd  designs  were  received, 
and  that  of  Mr.  John  Giles,  of  Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields,  was  finally  Felectod  ; the  second  premium 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Tolley.  The  works 
are  to  proceed  at  once  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Giles. 


DRINKING-FOUNTAINS. 

Bradford. — A design,  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  Milnes, 
for  a public  drinking  fouiitnin,  to  commemorate  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  borough  of  Bradford  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Beaumont,  has  been  accepted.  The 
design  consists  of  a basement  of  two  octagonal 
bteiis  (the  lowest  about  UJ-  feet  across),  mul  a 
granilc  curb  or  plinth,  moulded  and  formijig  the 
outer  rim  of  a small  reservoir  for  dugs.  From 
this  plinth  spring  four  arched  buttresses,  support- 
ing the  fountain  proper,  which  has  four  sides  with 
niches,  three  of  which  liave  carved  shells,  the  lower 
ones  receiving  the  water  from  pipes  in  grotesque 
masks.  At  each  angle  of  the  fountain  is  n de- 
tached shaft  of  polished  granite  with  moulded 
plinth  and  carved  capital,  from  which  springs  a 
semicircular  arclnvolt.  Above  the  four  arches  thus 
formed  the  fouutaiu  becomes  octagonal.  The 
height  of  the  whole,  from  the  pavement  to  the 
extremity  of  the  lamp,  is  about  2G  feet.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  Italian  reHa?6S'<7«fe. 

laavgurntion  of  a Drinhing -Founhiin  at 
Bulh. — The  publie  drinking-fountain,  near  the 
end  of  Fountiiin-buildings,  at  the  entrance  to 
Lansdown-road,  lias  been  jniblicly  inaugurated. 
The  structure  is  in  the  Early  Pointed  style,  and 
has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  PJiipps, 
of  this  city,  architect.  Its  form  is  that  of  a tre- 
foil arch,  with  marble  basins  ou  each  side  for  the 
public,  surmounted  by  the  exhortation  “ Be  thank- 
ful,” a large  pciiant  basin  in  the  centre  for  horses, 
and  a small  trough  at  the  base  for  dogs.  The 
structure  is  mainly  of  Combe  Down  stone,  with 
pillars  of  Devonshire  marble.  Colour  has  been 
used  in  various  parts,  and,  encircling  the  arch  in 
front,  is  tbe  accompanying  in.®cription  in  Minton 
tiles r — “Let  thy  fountains  be  dispersed  abroad, 
and  rivers  of  water  iii  thy  streets.”  A plate  at 
the  back  states  by  whom  it  was  erected,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  architect.  The  mason’s 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  II.  J.  Treasure, 
the  metal  ajicx  and  spouts  by  Mr.  Colley,  and  the 
plumbing  by  Mr.  Trewolla.  ‘The  local  Gazette,  in 
rcjiortiiig  the  proceedings  at  the  inauguration, 
remarks  that  “ the  horse,  in  a state  of  nature, 
drinks  from  rivers  or  ponds,  the  surface  of  which 
is  on  a level  with  or  below  Ins  feet;  the  water  is 
sucked  U])  slowly,  that  every  part  of  the  throat 
iiniy  be  lubricated  as  the  needful  liquid  passes 
into  the  stomach;”  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  “iponies 
and  donkeys  cun  never  drink  with  enjoyment,  if  at 
all,  from  the  newly-erected  fountain.  The  Long- 
horns, from  Devonshire,”  he  remarks,  “ will  smell 
the  water,  and  long  for  the  refreshment  they  are 
panting  for ; but,  alas  ! tlie  lips  of  cattle  can  never 
reach  the  coveted  luxury.” 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Tforcesier. — Mr.  Hardwick,  of  London,  accord- 
ing to  the  local  Herald,  is  preparing  plana  for  the 
erection  of  lodgings  at  the  Beauchamp’s  alms- 
houses for  thirty-two  almspeople,  with  chaplain’s 
house,  board-room,  matron’s  house,  porter’s  lodge, 
and  the  necesssary  offices.  If  the  advowson  of  the 
hamlet  of  Newland  be  obtained,  the  cbapel  of  the 
almshouses  will  become  tbe  parish  church  of  New- 
laud,  aud  the  old  structure,  which  is  little  more 
than  a patchwork  of  timber  and  plaster,  will  be 
pulled  down.  The  chapel  or  church  will  be  close 
to  the  almshouses,  and  connected  with  them  by  a 
covered  passage  or  cloister. 

Liverpool. — The  new  workhouse  for  Toxteth- 
park  is  now  so  far  completed  that  it  has  been 
occupied  by  paupers  from  the  West  Derby  work- 
house.  The  site  of  tbe  new  workhouse  is  in 
Smitbdown-hme,  immediately  beyond  the  new 
cemetery.  It  is  calculated  for  the  accommodation 
of  about  700  paupers.  Except  a clock-tower,  it 
presents  no  architectural  feature  calliug  for  special 
notice.  The  architect,  remarks  the  Journal,  has 
very  wisely  eschewed  the  pet  idea  of  the  Poor-law 
Board  as  to  the  construction  of  such  establishments, 
so  that  the  place,  in  all  its  arrangements,  has 
less  of  the  prison  about  it  and  more  of  the  home.  It 
is,  in  brief^  a plain  brick  building,  stone  dressed, 
two  stories  high,  with  wings  ou  each  side,  and 
with  the  clock-tower  in  the  centre.  Somewhat 
removed  from  the  public  road,  it  presents  a 
frontage  towards  tbe  cemetery  of  428  feet,  and 
runs  back  to  a depth  of  not  less  than  358  feet. 
The  two  wings  project  forward  about  35  feet; 
and,  unlike  most  modern  workhouses,  the  schools, 
washhouses,  baths,  workshops,  aud  other  con- 
veniences are  all  detached,  in  the  respective  yards 
at  the  rear.  The  tower,  which  is  square,  and  about 
120  feet  in  height,  is  of  an  ornamental  character. 
Beneath  is  the  main  entrance,  together  with  the 
private  apartments  of  the  governor  and  the  offices 
belonging  to  his  department ; whilst,  behind  these, 
again,  shooting  out  in  a straight  line  to  the  east- 
ward, and  serving  to  separate  the  building  into 
two  divisions,  are  the  kitchens,  store-rooms,  dining- 
hall,  bakery,  and  engine-house.  All  to  the  south 
of  tills  range  forms  the  mule  portion  of  the  build- 
ing : the  north  is  the  female  part  of  the  house. 
Tbe  comfort  of  the  inmates  has  been  so  far  cou- 
sideved  that  in  wet  weather  they  can  approach 
the  hall  by  means  of  an  interior  corridor.  In  a 
like  spirit,  covered  play-sheds  have  been  provided 
ill  the  children’s  yards.  The  cooking  is  done  by 
steam  ; but  the  place  is  warmed  by  open  fires  in 
every  ward.  Tbe  whole  of  the  building  may  be 
said  to  be  completed  with  the  exception  of  the 
hospital  and  a few  interior  fittings.  This  is 
situated  10  yards  from  the  main  building  of  the 
south  end,  and  is  quite  detached  from  the  other 
portions  of  the  house.  The  guardians  have  secured 
a good  deal  of  laud  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and 
about  four  acres  of  this  will  be  immediately 
brougbt  into  cultivation  by  the  youths  in  the 
establishment,  and  the  able-bodied  men.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  yards  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment will  also  be  laid  out,  more  or  less,  as  gardens, 
and  it  is  contemplated  to  offer  prizes  to  the  lads 
for  the  neatest  kept  plots.  Mr.  Cukslmw  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Newton  is  in  charge  as  clerk  of 
the  works.  The  original  contractors  for  tbe  build- 
ing were  Messrs.  Kilpiii  & Montgomery,  but  after 
the  disastrous  fire  at  their  premises  they  were 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  contract,  and  Messrs. 
Holme  and  Nicol  are  completing  the  brickwork 
and  joinering.  Mr.  William  Tliornton  is  the 
mason  : Messrs,  Knight  A Son,  ofReushaw-street, 
have  done  the  plumbing,  painting,  and  glazing  ; 
Messrs.  Callaghan  & Arrovvsmitb,  the  slating  aud 
plastering;  and  Mr.  William  Tyson,  of  Waver- 
troe,  is  tbe  contractor  for  the  interior  fittings. 
The  cost  of  the  building,  as  jier  the  original  con- 
tract, was  to  have  been  2,126L  ; but  it  is  believed 
that  the  actual  cost  will  exceed  that  amount. 

Manchester. — The  plans  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Post-office  in  Brown-street,  by  adding  to  it 
that  portion  of  the  building  now  occupied  by  the 
corporation  as  the  City  Court,  with  its  annexed 
offices,  Ac.,  have  been  fully  determined  upon.  Tbe 
money-order  office  will  be  removed  froui  King- 
street  to  Brown-street.  Amongst  the  improve- 
ments will  be  tlie  opening  a passage  to  the  box- 
officc  into  Barnes-street;  the  provision  of  a lobby 
tor  tho  private  bo.x-renters ; the  removal  of 
windows  and  the  substitution  of  open  counters,  as 
in  bunks;  while  considerable  improvements  will  be 
made  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  offices  both 
within  aud  without.  Tbe  front  to  Brown-street 
will  be  considerably  altered  for  the  better,  aud 
extended  to  the  Clarence  Hotel.  The  designs  have 
been  prepared  in  Loudon ; and  the  alterations  will 
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> be  superintended  by  au  architect  from  the  Board  of 
\ Works. 

Udinhurgh,  — The  Scottish  Widows’  Fund  lu- 
■ suraiice  Institution  purchased  lately  the  new 
li  building  in  St.  Andrew’s-square,  erected  by  the 
\ Western  Bank.  Since  then  the  business  has  been 
r removed  into  the  uew  premises,  which  have  under- 
gone  a complete  interior  renovation.  According 
! to  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  David  Bryce,  architect, 
I'  every  accommodation  has  been  provided  for  the 
\ various  officers  of  the  establishment.  The  deco- 
r rative  department,  according  to  the  Edinburgh 
1 Fosi,  is  of  a good  character,  without  attempts 
a at  gaudy  demonstration.  The  second  story  is 
f grounded  in  cinnamon  colour,  and  the  main-door 
I floor  in  green  relieved  with  burnished  gold.  The 
c designs  aud  colouring  were  under  the  superinten- 
it  dence  of  Messrs.  Macfarlane  and  Wallace. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Cranhrool',  Kent. — Messrs.  O'Connor  have  re- 
( eently  completed  a four-light  window  to  be  setup  in 
I the  church  at  Craubrook,  ” in  memory  of  Betsey, 
' wife  of  Thomas  Webster,”  the  Boj  al  Academician, 
and  in  which  they  have  been  aided  with  the  advice 
( of  Mr.  Horsley,  A.R.A.  Each  light  contains  a large 

■ single  figure.  Faith  and  Charity  (or  Love)  in 
I the  centi-e  two,  aud  St.  Paul  aud  St.  John  as 
1 representing  these  virtues,  outside.  The  borders 
^ and  filling  in  are  from  old  glass  in  the  church  The 
I figures  are  very  well  painted,  and  the  whole  work, 

' when  in  its  place,  will  doubtless  have  an  excellent 
( eSect.  The  shields  for  the  inscriptions  are  the 
1 least  satisfactory  part  of  it. 

London. — Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud  are  fix- 
i ing  the  east  window  of  St.  Sepulchre’s,  Snow-hill. 

Rochester. — Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell  have  just 
1 fixed,  in  the  large  triplet  lancet-windows  of  the 
1 lower  range  in  the  north  transept  of  Rochester 
< Cathedral,  a stained-glass  memorial  of  the  late 

■ venerable  Archdeacon  Walker  King,  M.A.,  32  years 
: archdeacon  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester.  The  cen- 
‘ tral  lancet  contains  a canopied  and  crowned  figure 
I of  our  Lord  habited  in  kingly  jewelled  vestments. 

Beneath  this  figure,  which  is  to  a very  large  scale, 
i is  a subject  in  which  is  shown  the  trial  of  St. 

; Stephen  at  the  moment  of  the  saint’s  ecstatic 

■ vision  of  our  Lord.  In  the  side  lights  are  figures 
; respectively  of  Saints  Stephen  and  Philij)  the 

Deacon,  and  in  the  predelbis  beneath,  the  subjects 

■ of  the  Ordination  of  St.  Pliilip  and  Stoning  of  St. 

I Stephen. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Neivcastle-tmder-Li/me. — The  foundation  stone 
of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel  has  been  laid  at  New- 
castle, by  Sir  John  KatclifT,  F.S.A.,  of  Birming- 
ham. The  style  of  the  new  building  will  be 
Gothic,  with  some  Continental  features.  The 
material  will  be  red  brick,  with  blue  introduced 
into  the  arches  and  strings,  and  with  stone  dress- 
ings. The  interior  will  be  divided  into  nave  and 
aisles,  with  iron  columns  and  arches  of  coloured 
bricks.  The  sittings  will  consist  of  pews,  accom- 
modating 1,100  persons.  The  dimensions  of  the 
structure  are  to  be  88  feet  by  50  feet,  the  central 
celling  being  45  feet  from  the  floor  line.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  2,400?.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  H.  Fuller,  of  Manchester;  the 
builder,  Mr.  E.  Matthews,  of  Hanley. 

Wedne.ifield  Heath. — The  building  recently 
erected  as  a chapel,  to  supply  the  rapidly  increasing 
wants  of  the  Methodist  congregation  at  Wednes- 
field  Heath,  has  been  formally  opened  for  divine 
worship.  The  edifice  has  been  erected  by  Mr. 
Palmer,  at  a cost  of  about  1,150?.,  from  designs 
furnished  by  Mr.  Bidlake,  architect.  The  exterior 
of  the  edifice  is  of  brick,  stone  being  sparingly 
used.  The  plan  is  cruciform  in  outline,  though 
the  transepts  have  hut  a slight  projection  beyond 
the  side  walls.  The  roof  interiorly  is  open,  framed 
and  ceiled  between  the  rafters,  all  the  carpenters’ 
and  joiners’  work  throughout  being  stained  aud 
varnished.  The  arrangement  of  the  seating  is 
central,  the  space  adjoining  the  side  walls  being 
divided  aud  approached  from  aisles  continuing  the 
entire  length  of  the  chapel,  aud  will  accommodate 
about  600,  of  which  250  sittings  will  be  free. 
Future  galleries  have  been  considered.  A west 
gallery,  capable  of  holding  200  children,  is  built 
over  the  main  entrance.  ■ There  are  three  vestries 
provided  at  the  rear  of  the  chapel,  giving  collec- 
tively about  625  superficial  feet  of  class  and 
vestry  room.  The  building  is  lighted  from  a cen- 
tral triple-light  window  in  the  main  gallery,  two 
triple-light  windows  in  the  transept,  and  two 
small  windows  in  the  body  of  the  chapel.  The 
organ  (by  Messrs.  Whieldon  & Roberts,  of  Man- 
chester) has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  200?. 


Stirling.  — Funds  are  being  raised  for  the 
restoration  of  the  High  Church,  embracing  two 
places  of  worship.  IJie  pile  was  reared  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  Gothic  architecture,  the 
eastern  portion  having  been  constructed  by  James 
Beaton,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  uncle  of  the 
Cardinal.  James  VI.,  the  first  Protestant  Sove- 
reign of  Scotland,  was  baptized  in  the  choir,  when 
a discourse  was  preached  to  the  lords  of  the  con- 
gregation by  John  Knox.  The  restoration  of  the 
transept  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Rochead,  of 
Glasgow,  the  architect  of  the  Wallace  monument. 

Kirhlision. — The  parish  church  of  Kirkliston, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices 
of  Scotland,  and  possessing  a specimen  of  the 
Norman  style  of  architecture,  has  just  been  reno- 
vated in  the  interior,  and  improved.  The  walls 
have  been  painted,  and  all  the  woodwork  stained. 
A more  convenient  site  has  also  been  provided  for 
the  pulpit,  which  is  new,  in  the  Norman  style. 
It  occupies  the  centre  of  a raised  ]fiatform,  in 
front  of  which  is  a railing  corresponding  to  the 
style  of  the  pulpit.  Immediately  behind  the 
pulpit  is  a large  window,  and  on  either  side  a 
circular  one,  all  filled  with  stained  glass.  The 
expense  of  these  improvements  has  been  provided 
for  by  the  resident  heritors,  aided  by  subscriptions 
from  the  Earl  of  Hopetouii  as  the  principal  pro- 
prietor, and  others.  The  work  has  been  executed 
according  to  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  D.avkl  Rhind, 
architect. 


FALL  OF  THURSTON  TOWER  AND  PART 
OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Burg  Post  announces  the  total  destruction 
of  the  fine  tower  of  the  above  church,  with  a large 
portion  of  the  roof  and  arches  of  the  edifice,  which 
took  place  shortly  before  midnight  on  Sunday  last. 
At  that  hour  the  inmates  of  a cottage  adjoining 
the  churchyard  were  alarmed  by  a sudden  crack- 
ling noise,  and  almost  immediately  after  by  the 
loud  crash  of  the  steeple  falling  almost  perpendi- 
cularly, but  with  a slight  inclination  to  the  west, 
bringing  down  at  the  same  time  tbo  roof  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  to  the  extent  of  35  feet,  with  three 
pillars  and  arches  on  one  side  aud  two  on  tlie 
other,  and  burying  in  the  ruins  the  peal  of  five 
bells,  shattering  the  pews  and  the  great  door,  and 
much  injuring  the  organ  (nearly  a new  one),  which 
had  been  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle, 
close  to  the  tower.  The  cost  of  rebuilding  Las 
been  roughly  estimated  at  1,000?. 

The  tower  was  75  feet  higl),  built  of  rubble,  the 
lower  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  like  the 
church;  the  part  above  the  church  probably  two 
centuries  later.  It  bad  a doorway  in  the  west 
front,  with  a small  decorated  window  in  the 
ringers’  loft  over  it,  and  four  perpendicular  win- 
dows in  the  belfry.  In  the  year  1857,  some  serious 
fissures  having  been  for  some  time  observed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower,  Mr.  Johnson,  architect, 
of  that  town,  was  consulted;  and,  under  his  direc- 
tion, the  fi.-;snres  were  closed  and  the  walls  secured 
by  iron  ties;  the  west  entrance,  which  had  been 
bricked  up,  was  re-opened  ; the  faces  of  the  angle- 
buttresses,  which  had  been  fractured,  were  re- 
stored ; and  other  reparations  were  done  to  the 
tower  and  church  roof,  at  a total  cost  of  600?.  or 
upwards.  A contract  was  recently  made  with 
Mr.  Thomas  Farrow  for  the  execution  of  the  re- 
pairs, the  commencement  of  which  u’as  fixed  for 
— ^jiist  thirty  hours  too  late. 


CITY  OF  ELY  WATERWORKS. 

Me.  Lee,  the  superintending  inspector  of  the 
General  Board  of  Health,  in  1850,  recommended 
the  water-supply  of  this  city  to  he  taken  from 
gathering  grounds  : the  local  Board  ignored  this 
somid  advice,  and  derived  the  supply  from  the 
muddy  river  Ouse  : the  engine  aud  pumps  being 
too  small  and  badly  contrived,  the  supply  Las  for 
some  time  past  been  very  deficient.  Alter  large 
sums  of  money  had  been  uselessly  spent  in  ex- 
periments and  alterations,  and  considerable  ill- 
feeling  bad  been  engendered  between  the  Board 
and  the  rate-payers,  it  was  at  last  deemed  advis- 
able to  consult  a qualified  engineer,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Glynn,  C.E.,  was  called  in  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  Under  his  direction,  a new  boiler  and 
engine  have  been  recently  erected,  at  a cost  of 
1,000?.  It  now  appears  that  the  filter-beds  are 
also  too  small;  for,  when  the  engine  has  been 
working  six  or  eight  hours,  the  filtered  water  is 
xrsed  up,  and  the  river-water,  in  its  normal  condi- 
tion, is  pumped  into  the  mains,  or  the  steam  is 
blown  off  till  next  day. 

The  present  surveyor,  Mr.  Latham  (who  has 
been  but  recently  appointed),  has  recommended 
the  purchase  of  two  acres  of  land  from  the  Rail- 


way Company,  for  the  construction  of  proper 
filtering  beds.  As  this  land  is  valuable  for  mer- 
cantile purposes,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
company  will  ask  a “fancy”  price  for  it. 

The  original  estimate  of  the  consumption  of 
coals  was  90  tons  per  annum  : the  actual  consump- 
tion is  nearly  300  tons : this,  it  is  alleged,  is  owing 
to  the  absence  of  any  smoke-consuming  arrange- 
ment, as  evidenced  by  its  nuisance  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  to  the  small  size  of  the  engine 
chimney,  which  originally  had  a flue  2 feet  3 inches 
square;  but  the  inside  lining  was  soon  burned  out, 
and  replaced  with  firebricks,  so  as  to  contract  the 
aperture  to  little  more  than  1 foot  square:  it  has, 
therefore,  been  in  contemplation  to  take  down  the 
I chimney,  but  the  gale  of  Tuesday,  the  6 th,  saved  the 
, board  this  expense,  for  it  carried  away  the  whole 
I of  the  stalk  that  was  above  the  eaves  of  the  engine- 
: house  (15  feet  in  height) : in  its  fall  it  broke  in  the 
[ roof  of  the  boiler-house  aud  the  roof  and  walls  of 
^ the  hotel  stables  adjoining. 

1 As  something  may  .always  be  le.arned  from  an 
I accident,  we  give  the  follou  ing  p.avticulars  of  the 
I chimney.  It  was  60  feet  high,  of  perforated  bricks, 
one  brick  thick,  square  on  plan,  the  fine  2 feet 
3 inches  square.  The  sides  were  built  quite  per- 
pendicular, without  any  batter  inside  or  outside, 
and  capped  with  a heavy  brick  cornice  to  give  it 
the  so-called  appearance  of  an  It.aliau  campanile. 
A side  and  end  were  bonded  into  the  walls  of  the 
1 boiler-house,  and,  from  the  unequal  settlement 
I thus  c.aused  in  the  work,  the  chimney  had  for  some 
time  been  inches  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
j It  was  constructed  without  a scaftbld,  but  was 
I carried  up  from  the  inside,  the  materials  being 
hoisted  by  the  pole  and  cross-bar  known  as  the 
“Devoiiport  column  derrick.”  The  vibration 
caused  by  this  contrivance  jarred  uiul  disturbed 
the  key  of  the  mortar  in.  the  new  brickwork,  and 
tended  very  much  to  make  the  chimney  per- 
manently unsafe.  It  has  been  proposed  that  a 
site  be  purchased,  and  a uew  chimney  constructed 
thereon,  of  the  following  dimensions: — 90  feet 
high,  9 feet  6 inches  square  at  the  base,  changing 
to  a circle,  7 feet  6 inches  exterior  diameter, 
which  will  regularly  taper  to  the  top,  with  a 
circular  flue,  3 feet  diameter,  at  the  base,  which 
will  expand  a little  as  it  ascends,  so  that  the 
diameter  of  the  fine  at  the  top  will  be  about 
3 feet  9 inches.  The  damage,  new  chimney,  and 
incidental  expenses,  are  estimated  at  nearly  300?. 

It  is  a question,  however,  if  Ely  can  be  really 
furnished  with  au  unlimited  supply  of  potable 
water  so  cheaply  or  well  as  by  laying  a main 
along  the  railw  ay,  to  the  upper  green  sand  for- 
mation of  the  waterworks  at  Cambridge. 

ViATon. 


THE  “BED-WAY”  OF  BUILDING-STONE. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  attribute  tbe 
decay  of  stones  to  a cureless  indiflcrencc  in  placing 
them  in  a building  without  regarding  their 
natural  bed;  and,  therefore,  to  suppose  that,  if 
thus  fixed,  with  their  bed  exposed  to  atmospheric 
inlluences,  they  will  rapidly  decay.  Wc  are  told 
that  “ even  unpractised  eyes  can  detect  the 
bedding  of  the  nmjority  of  London  building- 
stones,”  and  that  “ a good  workman  will  hardly 
ever  be  mistaken  in  his  judgment.”  Now  I do 
not  wish  to  characterize  myself  either  as  a good 
or  bad  workman,  although  during  many  years  of 
my  early  life  I was  daily  occupied  as  an  opera- 
tive stonemason ; aud  it  will  probably  be  admitted 
that  1 have,  since  then,  liad  considerable  experience 
jin  all  matters  relating  to  building-stone;  but 
when  a specimen  of  good  Anston,  Portland,  Bath, 
or  Caen  stone  has  been  removed  from  the  rock,  I 
cannot  yet  discover  any  means  of  detecting  which 
way  it  lay  in  the  quarry.  1 make  this  statement 
generally;  at  the  same  time  admitting  there  are 
I many  exceptions.  If  this  precaution  is  so  very 
important,  and  the  “bed-xcag”  of  a stone  is 
so  easily  determined,  how  is  it  that  during  so 
long  a discussion  amongst  architects  and  others, 
and  after  page  after  page  being  printed,  about 
the  decay  of  stone,  some  practised  individual, 
who  feels  himself  confident  to  point  out  tbo  bed- 
way,  does  not  explain  bis  mode  of  detection,  and 
show  a few  simple  rules,  to  instruct  those  wdio  are 
less  learned  in  such  matters  ? If  this  subject  is 
all  important,  what  a valuable  lesson  would  be 
given  to  the  architectural  profession,  and  more 
especially  to  clerks  of  works,  if  some  learned  gen- 
tleman, experienced  mason,  or  other  person  with 
"practised  eyes,’*  would  collect  a few  young  or 
old  students,  at  a building  in  progress,  such  as 
Montague  House,  at  Whitehall,  recently  com- 
menced for  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  give  a 
lesson  where  blocks  of  stone  might  be  observed 
fresh  from  the  quarry ; others  being  worked  by 
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the  masons,  and  many  just  fixed  iii  the  building. 
This  would  afford  a good  practical  opportunity  for 
the  instructor  to  explain  to  the  inexperienced  hi.s 
means  of  detection,  and  enable  them  to  avoid  such 
mistakes  in  future  works. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  no  reference  what- 
ever to  sandstones, 

C.  H.  Saiitd, 


[Mar.  24,  1860. 


COTTAGE  IMPROVEMENT. 

I CO'SIDEE  we  shall  be  only  avoiding  the 
material  (juestion  of  how  to  improve  the  labourers’ 
cottages,  if  we  admit  the  hyperbole  that  land- 
owners  will  be  benefited  by  losing  sunk  capital, 
but  h.aving  a better  class  of  labourers.  I fear 
greatly  you  will  hardly  convince  the  British 
landlord  of  the  force  of  this  theory.  However, 
suppose  landlords  do  build  cottages  for  all  the 
labourers  on  their  own  farms, — nay,  more,  build 
cottages  for  all  their  tenants  and  labourers, — there 
still  remains  a large  proportion  totally  unprovided 
for,  independently  of  some  landlords  being  unable 
to  erect  cottages  without  a fair  per-ceutage.  I 
quite  agree  4Z.  a year,  or  Is.  Gd.  per  week,  is  a 
fair  rent;  but,  like  you,  I am  very  sceptical  that 
a double  cottage  can  be  built  for  1 10^. : nor  do  I 
think  a proprietor  would  rest  satisfied  with  a 
smaller  per-ceutage  than  7 per  cent. 

M ithtliii  great  talent  that  pervadesy  our  columns 
every  week,  I feel  sure  many  will  come  forward 
on  so  Christian  a mission ; and  I believe  such 
combined  talent  would  meet  every  point,  and  save 
the  peasant  and  satisfy  the  landlord. 

That  our  architects  may,  and  will,  is  the  sincere 

of  Nemo. 

P.S.  The  Lands  Improvement  Company  charge 
Oi  per  cent. 


REPORT  OF  SUH-COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 
builders  on  BENEFIT  SOCIETIES. 

The  following  is  appended  to  the  report  read 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Association,  re- 
ported in  a recent  number  : — 

Your  comnuttee  beg  to  report  that,  on  exa- 
mining Uic  details  of  management  and  the  objects 
of  existing  institutions  of  a similar  nature,  they 
find  that  each  br.aiich  of  the  building  trade  has  a 
society,  and  that  in  some  a benefit  fund  is  attached 
thereto. 

The  masons  have  a trade  fund  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses  of  strikes  and  minor  objects,  a sick  fund 
and  an  accident  fund,  the  hitter  being  obtained 
by  levies. 

Tlie  bricklnyors  Lave  a sociotj  to  provide  for 
payments  when  on  strike,  and  an  accident  and 
burial  fund. 

The  joiners  have  societies  with  similar  objects. 

The  plasterers  have  an  accident  and  burial 
society. 

Tlie  smiths,  plumbers, and  painters  have  societies 
which  have  trade  and  benefit  objects  combined. 

The  labourers  have  also  an  accident  and  burial 
society. 

None  of  these,  however,  are  pure  andslinple 
benefit  and  sick  ehibs,  where  the  savings  of  tlie 
workmen  are  certain  to  realize  them  aid  in  sick- 
ness, and  a provision  for  the  coutingeuclos  of  old 
age. 

Some  workmen  belong  to  various  provident 
societies  such  as  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Foresters, 

\ the  private  sick-cliihs 

attached  to  the  establishments  of  employers,  the 
majority  would  be  without  provision  nguiiist  ill- 
ness  and  its  consequent  calamities.  Being  priu- 
cipally  in  large  firms  where  private  sick  clubs  are 
adopted,  and  these  only  providing  for  the  men 
while  m such  employ,  it  is  evident  that  tlie  work- 
men require  a thoroughly  sound  provident  club, 
whose  rules  muy  he  in  iiccordunce  with  the  wishes 
and  requirements  of  the  workmen,  whilst  the  sub- 
scrjptions.shonld  be  the  lowest  that  may  he  com- 
patible with  securing,  wifh  certainty,  the  stipu- 
lated benefits.  Were  the  committee  to  encourage 
and  assist  such  a.  society,  we  believe  that  it  would 
be  fully  appreciated  by  great  numbers  of  their 
workmen,  and  enable  tlicm  to  derive  the  benefits 
they  seek  for  themselves  and  their  families  with- 
out becoming,  as  they  now  must  do,  members  of 
trade  societies. 

M e beg  leave,  therefore,  after  mature  conside- 
ration, to  recommend  to  the  committee  the  re- 
cently established  Workmen’s  Institute.  Tlie  pro- 
moters of  this  undertaking,  adojitiiig  many  of  our 
suggestions,  have  originated  also  a benefit  club, 
wuiich  will  be  opened  in  a few  days.  They  have 
given  tins  subject  great  consideration  : able  ad- 
visers have  been  consulted:  they  have  studied  the 
rules  of  existing  societies,  and  have  taken  opinions 


of  the  workmen  themselves,  and  embodied  raauy 
of  them  in  their  rules,  which  have  been  certified 
by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  the  registrar  of  friendly 
societies  in  England. 

^ One  important  feature  the  promoters  have  in 
view,  is  to  obtain  a guarantee  fund  through  the 
Biibscrijitions  of  those  who  desire  the  welfare  of 
the  working  man  ; and  as  the  principal  offices 
have  been  undertaken  by  gentlemen  distinguished 
for  tbeir  public  and  commercial  eminence,  and  in 
whom,  it  is  believed,  the  workmen  would  have 
the  fullest  confidence,  your  committee  anticipate 
that  this  would  assure  the  men  (who  will  them- 
selves take  part  in  the  arrangement)  of  the  sound- 
ness and  security  of  this  benefit  society;  and  if 
the  interest  of  the  guarantee  fund  was  also  appro- 
priated in  cases  of  accident  or  sudden  distress, 
much  good  would  be  done  to  the  working  classes, 
and  kind  feelings  engendered  between  the  em- 
ployed and  tbeir  employers. 

Tnos.  Piper,  ■] 

Ch.vrles  Lucas,  L.  , « ... 

Joseph  Rronr,  iSub-Committee  on 
George  Siimr,  B^^^efit  Societies. 

G.  Pltjcrnett,  J 
January  10,  1860.” 
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A Comparative  Tiew  of  the  Human  and  Animal 

Frame.  By  B.  Waterhouse  Hawkins,  F.L.S. 

London  : Chapman  & Hall.  1860. 

Mil.  Hawkins  is  popularly  known  as  the  builder  of 
the  big  beasts  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  at  least  as 
the  architectural  restorer  of  their  outward  forms 
from  their  remaining  skeletons.  His  purpose  in 
the  present  volume  is  to  give  a comparative  view 
of  the  variations  in  form  of  the  bony  skeleton  or 
framework  of  those  animals  most  frequently  re- 
quired by  the  artist,  designer,  or  oriiamentist. 

English  art-students  cannot  be  expected  to  ob- 
tain that  facility  in  design  which  was  so  evident 
in  the  ornamental  worics  of  our  Continental  neigh- 
bours at  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  without  a more 
intimate  knowledge  of  animal  form  than  can  be 
obtained  in  London  while  we  are  without  a collec- 
tion of  animal  skeletons  accessible  to  the  mere 
artistic  student:  and  yet  we  have  a national 
collection  of  them  which  few  know  anything 
about,  as  they  are  at  present  almost  inaccessibly 
buried  in  the  crypt  of  the  British  Museum,  where, 
from  want  of  space,  they'  lie  almost  usless,  awaiting 
better  accommodation. 

Ill  addressing  the  art-student  through  the 
medium  of  his  eye,  by  presenting  to  him  pictures 
m heu  of  words,  the  author’s  desire  “ is  to  impress 
him  with  a strong  sense  of  the  unity  of  design 
and  oneness  of  plan  upon  which  all  animals  are 
constructed, — a unity  always  so  apparent  and 
important  to  the  naturalist  when  comparing  and 
collating  any  one  of  the  great  classes  of  the 
animal  kingdom.”  It  has  also  been  his  endeavour 
to  show,  by  repetition  of  forms,  as  he  has  most 
sncccssfully  done,  “ that  one  primary  pattern  was 
created  and  fixed  by*  the  Almighty  Architect  in 
the  beginning,  and  persistently  adhered  to  through 
all  time  to  the  present  day:  and  so  perfect,”  he 
adds,  “was  this  classific  pattern  (designed  in  fore- 
knowledge by  omniscient  wisdom)  that  slight 
modifications  of  secondary  parts,  fit  and  adapt 
the  whole  to  all  the  changing  circumstances  that 
have  been,  or  may  become,  specific  conditions  of 
life  to  the  various  groups  of  beings  which  consti- 
tute subdivisions  of  tbe  animal  kingdom.”  Slight 
indeed  are  these  modificiitions  ! Tiie  lengtheiiino- 
out  of  a little  bone  an  inch  or  two  here,  the  druw° 
ing  in  of  another  there,  a third  a little  awry,  and 
the  drawing  of  some  well-known  genus  of  animals, 
is  forthwitli  changed  into  tjieforin  of  some  other  of 
a totally  different  class.  And  this  process  of  change 
is  one  which  actually  goes  on  in  tlio  embryotic  de- 
velopinentof  all  animals,  the  human  inclusive,  whose 
forms  progress  through  fishy,  reptilian,  and  mam- 
malian typal  forms,  till  the  creature  transcends 
and  is  born  as  it  were  heyoncl  them  all.  The  idea 
of  Wii  monkeys  being  developable  into  human 
beings  18  an  absurd  one,  inconsistent  with  all  the 
known  laws  of  animal  nature,  iiiiitive  though  tbe 
wonderful  plan  of  the  whole  be;  but  here  are 
facts  which  no  one  can  gainsay.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear  to  be  Mr.  Hawkins’s  idea  that  different 
species,  or  genera  of  animals,  were  brought  into 
existence  by  different  and  special  or  successive 
acts  of  creation ; and,  indeed,  he  speaks  of  “the 
apparent  extremes  of  external  difierciice,”  all 
harmoniously  subserving  “ a unity  of  plan,  without 
any  evidence  of  a necessity  (either)  for  the  con- 
tinuous succession  of  new  creations  or  for  the 
opposite  grotesque  theory  of  development.”  His 


ideas  on  the  subject,  however,  are  not  here  trace- 
able at  all,  to  any  extent,  and  neither  do  u-e  pro- 
pose to  outer  on  it.  But  there  is  one  very  curious 
fact  to  which  we  may  just  advert  for  a moment 
while  we  think  of  it.  Few  are  aware,  we 
dare  say,  that  the  doctrine  of  Lamarck  and  the 
“ Vestiges,”  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Plato  and  the 
ancient  Egyptians  : yet  the  fact  is  easily  proved. 
Let  us  first  of  all  just  glance  at  what  the  “ Ves- 
tiges’’ theory  comprises.  In  the  first  place  it 
comprises  the  idea  of  a progression  from  lower  to 
higher  animal  forms,  not  ending,  probably,  up- 
wards, even  with  man,  but  ascending  to  some  god- 
like shape  not  yet  “ developed.”  Thus  the  author 
speaks  of  “ preparations  for,  and  causes  of,  the  pos- 
sible development  of  higher  types  of  humanity, 
the  mundane  economy  being  “very  well  as  a por- 
tion of  some  greater  phenomenon,  the  rest  of 
which  has  yet  to  be  evolved;”  the  present  system 
being  " but  a part  of  a whole,  a stage  in  a Great 
Progress;”  and  “the  Redress  is  in  reserve.” 
Again,  the  “Vestiges”  doctrine  comprises  retro- 
gression as  well  as  progression  : thus  the  author 
speaks  of  certain  facts  indicating  “an  unequivocal 
retrogression  towards  the  type  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals;’ adding  that  “we  see  nature  alike  willing 
to  go  back  and  to  go  forward.”  Keeping  these 
points  in  view,  and  also  what  is  said  generally  of 
man— of  “the  adult  Caucasian,  the  highest  point 
yet  attained  in  the  animal  scale,” — that  “ his  orga- 
nization passes  through  conditions  generally  re- 
sembling a worm,  a fish,  a reptile,  a bird,  and  the 
lower  mammalia,  before  it  attains  its  specific  ma- 
turity;”— let  ns  now  turn  to  the  ancient  books 
ascribed  to  Hermes  Trismogistus,  which  the  sages 
ot  the  Thebais,  of  Egypt,  possessed,  and  which 
Plato  not  only  speaks  of  having  seen,  but  appears 
to  have  been  indebted  to  for  some  of  his  ideas  in 
relation  to  the  hermaphroditic,  or  twofold  nature 
of  man,  human  and  divine.  An  English  transla- 
tion, of  old  date,  of  some  of  these  small  books, 
exists  in  the  Nation.al  Library,  and  it  is  from  one 
of  these,  on  “ Uegeneration,”  that  we  quote: — 
“They  which  are  of  creeping  things  [worms-]  are 
changed  into  those  of  watery  tilings ; and  those  of  things 
living  in  the  water  to  those  of  things  living  upon  the  land, 
and  airy  ones,  ami  are  cliaiiged  into  men  and  liunian 
souls,  that  luy  huUl  of  immortality,  and  are  changed  into 
daimons  [genii,  not  ' deviJs  '].  And  bo  they  go  on  into 

the  sphere  or  region  of  the  fixed  gods And  thisis 

the  most  perfect  glory  <f  thesout.  But  the  fioui,  entering 
into  the  body  of  man— lor  from  one  soul  of  the  universe 
are  all  these  souls,— if  it  continue  evil  [if  it  do  not  pro- 
gress  into  the  region  of  the  fixed  gods,  and  there  abide], 
sImU  neither  taste  immortalily,  nor  bo  partaker  of  the 
Good  ; but,  being  drawn  back  the  same  way,  it  returneth 
into  creeping  things.  And  this  is  the  condemnation 
of  an  evil  soul.  And  the  wickedness  of  a soul  is  its 
Ignorance.” 

Hero  is  much  more  than  a mere  disjointed 
trace  of  an  ancient  doctrine  of  metempsychosis, 
more  vast  in  its  comprehensiveness  than  any  other 
we  have  ever  yet  seen  or  heard  of. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Hawkins’s  volume,  we  cannot 
conclude  without  expressing  our  opinion  of  it  as 
a highly  instructive  and  suggestive  work,  and 
especially  useful  to  art  students. 


Ulisadaraa:. 


Se'wers  and  the  Under-ground  Railway. 

We  hear  talk  of  some  great  mistake  in  the  level 
of  the  sowers,  now  being  diverted  in  St.  Pancras, 
for  the  Und.-rgrouud  Railway.  It  is  stated  that,^ 
after  a large  expenditure,  the  new  sewer  will 
require  to  be  lowered  six  feet,  and  that  the  works 
are  stopped. 

Instantaneous  DrcoAirosiTioN  of  Fire- 
damp.— 'Hie  recent  explosions  of  fire-damp  in 
Northumberhind  uiul  Yorkshire  have  naturally  re- 
awakened tbe  anxiety  to  discover  an  effectual  pre- 
ventive of  these  fearful  calamities.  A series  of 
experimeuts  has  of  late  been  gone  into  fornrovinjr 
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the  efficiency  of  the  process  invented  by  Mr.  A. 
Wall  for  jnstautaiieously  decomposing  fire-damp. 


uic-u.iuip. 

The  Mining  Journal,  speaking  of  tliese  experi- 
ments, says, — “The  crude  fire-damp  was  forced 
through  a screen  of  hut  •!  inches  in  thickness,  and 
.although  no  further  provision  whatever  was  made 
for  rendering  the  explosive  gas  incombustible,  it 
would  not  ignite  on  the  outer  side  of  the  screen, 
nearly  the  whole  having  apparently  been  decom- 
posed. If  this  discovery  can  be  applied  on  a large 
scale  with  equal  facility,  its  success  both  as  a pre- 
ventive of  explosions,  and  in  a commercial  point 
of  view,  will  doubtless  be  complete;  and  we  iin- 
dersliind  that  Mr,  Wall  is  about  to  conclude  an 
arrangement  with  a large  coal-master,  for  apply- 
ing his  screens  in  one  of  his  mines.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Wall  hopes*  to 
remove  the  necessity  for  adequate  ventilation,  but 
he  confidently  expects  to  be  enabled  to  prevent 
explosions  under  any  circumstances.” 
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Electbo-texegeaphic  Proqbess. — The  first 
private  telegram  between  India  and  England,  via 
the  Red  Sea  route,  was  received  at  Lloyd’s,  dated 
Calcutta,  March  10,  reducing  the  communication 
between  the  chief  presidency  of  India  and  the 
capital  of  England  to  a period  of  six  days.  The 
line  is  laid  from  Kurrachee  to  Alexandria,  and 
when  the  entire  line  has  been  laid,  the  period  of 
comnuinicatiou  will  be  reduced  to  two  days. 

A New  Line  or  Texegeaph,  as  we  some 
time  since  intimated,  has  been  prcjected,  to  pro- 
ceed from  Scotland  and  Denmark,  via  the  Faroe 
Islands,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Labrador,  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  which  will 
consist  of  comparatively  short  links  of  submarine 
cables,  the  longest  part  submerged  not  exceeding 
450  miles.  The  route  has  been  recently  surveyed 
by  Colonel  Schaffner,  who  lately  gave  evidence,  at 
great  length,  upon  the  subject,  before  a committee 
of  the  House  of  Cominous.  Au  exclusive  conces- 
sion, for  100  years,  has  been  granted  to  the  pro- 
moters by  the  Danish  Government,  and  the  re- 
quisite caution  money  of  100,000  dollars  was  re- 
mitted to  the  Danish  minister  of  Finance  at 
Copenhagen,  by  Messrs.  Croskey  & Co.,  who  are 
interested  in  the  concession. 

The  brined  Chuech  in  Dotee  Castle. — It 
is  stated  that  the  ruined  church  in  Dover  Castle, 
the  condition  of  which  we  brought  prominently 
before  the  public  some  months  ago,  is  about  to  be 
restored  by  the  Government  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Scott.  Every  part  of  the  old  work,  it  is 
said,  will  bo  carefully  preserved  and  shown  as  far 
as  is  practicable,  a new  roof  will  be  put  on,  and 
the  church  restored  to  use  for  divine  service  as  a 
chapel  for  the  garrison. 

Bkickmaking  in  Adelaide.  — In  the  last 

Summary  for  England,”  the  South  Australian 
Register  speaks  of  the  progress  of  brickmuking  in 
the  colony,  and  gives  a description  of  the  most 
extensive  and  the  longest  established  of  its  brick- 
yards,— those  of  Messrs.  Cox,  Brothers,  of  Nor- 
wood. These  brickyards  arc  situate  on  seven  and 
a half  acres  of  ground  which  lie  between  the  north 
cud  of  Sydeiiham-road  and  Osmond-terruce.  Here 
the  whole  process  of  converting  the  natural  soil 
of  the  ground  into  hard  bricks  has  been  for  the 
last  ten  years  actively  carried  on,  so  that  niauy  of 
the  best  buildings  in  Adelaide  may  be  said  to  have 
been  dug  out  of  Norwood — a city  sprung  from  its 
own  suburbs.  On  entering  Messrs.  Cox’s  yard,  tbe 
first  thing  which  arrests  the  attention  is  a yawn- 
ing chasm,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  first  process 
of  brickmaking  is  going  on.  In  this  valley,  wliich 
is  20  feet  in  depth,  and  half  an  acre  in  extent, 
churches,  chapels,  and  dwelling-houses  beyond 
number  have  no  doubt  taken  their  origin,  and 
fresh  material  for  other  structures  is  still  being 
raised  from  the  same  spot.  On  the  seven  and  a 
half  acre.s  of  land  there  are  two  pug-mills,  four 
moulding-sheds,  and  drying-ground  enough  for 
150,000  bricks  at  once.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
laud  not  used  would  give  stuff  enough  for  100,000 
bricks  a week  over  a period  of  ten  years.  The 
next  largest  brickyards  in  the  colony  are  those  of 
Mr.  Coombs  and  Mr.  Dungy,  at  Bowden,  aud  of 
Mr.  Westrop,  at  Stepney. 

The  Peoi’osed  New  Public  Ofeices  at 
Liveepool. — The  plans  for  these  projected  build- 
ings, prepared  by  Mr.  Newland.s,  arc  not  yet 
fully  decided  on,  their  further  consideration 
having  been  adjourned  for  a month.  They  are 
intended  to  concentrate  and  to  afford  accom- 
modation for  the  transaction  of  all  business  con- 
nected with  the  municipality.  Dale-street  has 
been  selected  as  the  site.  The  buildings  will  be 
■erected  after  the  Romancsque-Italiaii  style  of 
architecture,  and  the  fav’ade  will  consist  of  a colon- 
nade, 120  feet  long,  with  wings  of  50  feet  each. 
The  base  of  the  eutii-e  building  will  occupy  a space 
of  250  feet  square.  The  plan,  as  well  as  the  sky- 
line of  each  of  the  four  fronts,  is  broken  by  two 
quadrangular  towers,  rising  to  the  height  of 
€0  feet  from  the  ground.  Each  of  these  towers 
contains  an  entrance-hall  and  staircase,  and,  taken 
in  connection,  the  four  may  bo  said  to  afford 
access  for  the  working  or  every-day  purposes  of 
the  different  departments.  On  the  top  of  each 
tower  is  placed  a large  cistern  or  water-tank, 
capable  of  containing  many  thousand  gallons  of 
Water.  The  council  chamber  is  approached  by  an 
inner  vestibule,  to  which  access  is  obtained  by  tbe 
colonnade  surrounding  tbe  courtile.  The  exact 
details  of  arrangement  in  the  council  chamber 
have  not  yet  been  fully  determined  on,  but  it  is  to 
be  an  oblong  parallelogram  of  large  dimensions. 
All  tbe  principal  corridors  are  l-I  feet  wide  and 
20  feet  high,  being  arranged  so  as  to  afford  ready 
access  to  the  numerous  offices  which  open  from 
them.  The  minor  corridors  are  all  10  feet  wide, 
and,  like  the  principal  ones,  20  feet  high. 


Town-hall  of  Ypees. — The  Athenesum  says 
the  restoration  of  the  old  beautiful  town-hall  of 
YpreSj  formerly  the  capital  of  West  Flanders,  is 
now  complete.  The  pictorial  ornaments  of  the. 
stately  building,  the  statues  of  thirty-one  sove- 
reigns who  bore  the  title  of  Counts  of  Flanders, 
from  Baldwin  Ironarm  to  Charles  V.,  have  been 
replaced  in  the  faijade. 

CuEiors  Discoveet. — At  Carlow,  some  work- 
men were  lately  employed  on  the  estate  of  John 
de  Montmorency,  esq.,  of  Kiiockleer  Castle,  county 
Kildare,  in  removing  the  remains  of  an  old  castle 
ill  the  demesne,  when  they  came  upon  a walled 
chamber  containing  tbe  skeleton  of  a man,  in 
perfect  preservation,  in  a recumbent  position. 
In  his  band,  says  the  Carlow  Sentinel,  was  a 
sword  with  a handsome  jewelled  bilt,  and  beside 
him  was  a breastplate  and  helmet,  together  with 
a driiiking-cnp.  A box  was  found  near  him,  con- 
taining some  coins  of  the  reign  of  King  John,  a 
small  cross,  and  some  parchments,  with  writing 
not  yet  deciphered. 

The  Glasgow  Cathedeal  Windows.  — The 
new  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Hon. 
W.  F.  Cowper,  it  appears,  has  refused  to  permit 
Mr.  Houldsvvorth’s  window  to  be  put  up  in  its 
allotted  place,  although  tbe  late  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, Lord  John  Manners,  had  sanctioned  the 
design,  which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  James  Ballan- 
tine,  by  whom,  also,  the  window  was  executed,  for 
the  late  Mr.  Ilouldsworth.  The  present  Mr. 
Ilouldsworth  had  also  “ offered  to  remove  the 
window,  if,  after  it  was  placed,  the  Government, 
or  any  other  competent  party,  found  it  mar  the 
general  harmony  of  the  decorations,  or  destroy 
the  sequence  of  illustration.”  The  refusal  of 
Mr.  Cowper  is  attributed,  by  the  Citizen,  to  tbe 
inlluence  of  the  local  “Munich  party”  among  the 
committee. 

CoEEi'GATED  Papee  Roofisg.  — Last  week, 
while  speaking,  in  the  Commons,  on  the  paper 
duty,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  read  the 
inventor’s  account  of  this  substance,  in  which  he 
said, — “Nearly  four  years  ago,  I took  out  a patent 
for  tbe  application  to  various  purposes  of  corru- 
gated sheets  of  papier  mdehi  or  other  analogous 
material;  one  of  the  chief  purposes  being  house- 
building. By  this  process  we  might  literally  live 
iu  paper  houses.  I take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a 
specimen  of  the  material,  in  order  that  you  may 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  great  strength  it  acquires 
by  the  process  of  corrugation.  It  can  be  made 
perfectly  uninflammable : it  is  quite  impervious 
to  moisture  : it  is  uninfluenced  by  temperature : 
it  is  a non-conductor  of  heat,  and  therefore  per- 
fectly free  from  the  disadvantages  of  iron;  and, 
on  account  of  its  lightness  and  extreme  portabi- 
lity, is  admirably  adapted  for  emigrant  houses  and 
for  military  huts.  Yet  simply  aud  solely  iu  con- 
sequence of  existing  excise  regiihitions,  I am  un- 
able to  manufacture  it.  Iftbose  exercise  regulations 
be  removed,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  raw  material  now’  considered  perfectly  use- 
less which  could  he  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  fibrous  sheets.” 

Accidents. — While  two  men  were  engaged  iu 
hoisting  up  a stone,  weighing  about  five  and 
a-half  tons,  at  tbe  Pimlico  railway-bridge,  sud- 
denly the  tram-railway  came  down,  burying  the 
ujifortun.ate  men  underneath.  They  w’ere  extri- 
eated  as  soon  as  possible,  and  conveyed  to  St. 
George’s  Hospital,  where  they  shortly  expired. 
The  inquest  jury  returned  a verdict,  “That  the 
two  deceased  men  had  come  by  their  death 
through  the  breaking  down  of  the  machinery, 
caused  by  tbe  accidental  jerking  or  surging  of  tbe 

chain.” Two  men  have  also  been  killed  by 

falling  from  a scaffolding  erected  iu  the  large  hall 
of  the  Corn  Exchange  at  Northampton,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  breaking  of  one  of  the  bearers 
which  supported  the  plauk  on  which  they  were 
standing  while  engaged  in  the  repairs  which  the 
Exchange  is  now  undergoing.  A verdict  of 
“Accidental  death”  was  returned,  the  foreman 
stating  the  jury  wished  to  add  to  their  verdict  a 
recommendation  to  Mr.  Banks  that  he  would  have 
all  tbe  scaftbldiug  and  planks  examined,  or  ^vould 
substitute  poles,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Pideock. 

A young  woman  has  been  killed  by  the  fall 

of  a shop  floor  at  Tontine-street,  St.  Helens.  The 
floor  was  loaded  with  forty  sacks  of  corn.  It 
appeared  that  a previous  tenant  had  removed  a 
pillar  from  the  centre  of  the  shop,  and  a pillar 
placed  there  would  most  likely  have  prevented 
the  accident.  As  it  was,  a large  cross  beam  had 
been  snapped  in  two  about  the  middle,  and  this 
was  the  principal  support  of  the  flooring,  the 
cross  beams  being  only  just  placed  in  the  walls, 
aud  being  a slight  stay  for  such  a building.  The 
jury  viewed  the  premises,  and  after  hearing  the 
evidence  returned  a verdict  of  “ Accidental  death.” 


The  LATE  Me.  Lapidge. — We  announce  with 
regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Lapidge,  archi- 
tect. Mr.  Lapidge  was  the  county  surveyor  for 
Surrey.  Amongst  the  candidates  already  in  the 
field  for  this  office  we  hear  of  Mr.  Hesketh,  Mr. 
Barry,  and  Mr.  Lett. 

Babcelona. — On  the  3rd  instant  the  first  trial 
took  place  of  the  new  machinery  for  the  cleansing 
of  Barcelona  port,  in  presence  of  the  district  engi- 
neer, the  civil  governor  of  the  province,  the  pro- 
vincial deputation,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
with  many  engineers;  and  the  result  was  highly 
satisfactory.  Iu  1857  the  Government  contracted 
with  the  firm  of  Hodgson,  in  England,  for  a 
complete  dredging-machine,  with  accompanying 
lighters,  &c.  The  dredge-boat  bad  a machine  of 
50-horse  power,  and  can  raise.  120  tons  of  mud  or 
sand  per  liour.  A steam  tug  of  equal  force,  and 
twenty  lighters  containing  each  fifty  tons,  are  pro- 
vided: all  the  above  are  iu  wrought-iroD,  and  of 
the  best  construction. 

Ecclesiological  Societt. — A committee  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Arklow  House,  on  Thursday, 
March  1,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  the  president,  in 
tlie  chair;  when  numerous  architects,  about  a 
dozen,  submitted  to  tbe  committee  their  designs 
for  various  new  buildings  and  restor.ations.  The 
Rev.  G.  Williams  spoke  of  the  unsatisfactory 
decision  of  the  judges  in  the  competition  for  the 
uew  Town-hall  at  Cambridge;  .and  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to  publish  the  protest  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Architectural  Society  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
W.  Slater  spoke  of  the  hardship  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  all 
architectural  works  in  Ireland. 

MuLTuax  IN  Pauto. — A firm  not  a hundred 
miles  from  Sunderland  represent  themselves  as 
“ Builders,  joiners,  contractors,  architects,  swr- 
veyors,  and  N’liluers,  house  and  estate  agents,” 
with  “ workshops,”  “ offices,”  aud  “ residence.” 
They  likewise  furnish  funerals,  aud  do  the  follow- 
ing:— house  and  ship  work;  monumental  stones, 
tombs,  and  tablets;  marble  chimney-pieces  and 
hull  slabs;  stoves  aud  kitchen  ranges;  all  de- 
scriptions of  stoneware  pipes,  sinks,  &c. ; Roman 
and  Portland  cements ; hothouses  and  vineries 
fitted  up  complete;  plans  and  estimates  prepared 
for  buildings  and  alterations;  repairs,  in  town  and 
country,  punctually  executed  on  the  most  reason- 
able terms ; inventories  aud  valuations  made  under 
probate  of  wills,  Ac.;  arbitration  cases  settled  with 
promptitude;  aud  fire  insurances  eft'ected.  These 
are  the  men  who  need  no  diploma. — A,  B. 

Public  Impeoteuents.  — The  following  are 
among  the  chief  provisions  of  a bill  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Slaney  aud  Mr.  Cowper. — 1.  It  shall  be  lawful 
for  tbe  ratepayers  of  any  parish  maintaining  its 

own  poor,  the  population  of  winch  exceeds  

persons,  to  purchase  or  lease  lauds,  and  to  accept 
gifts,  grants,  and  devises  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  any  public  walk,  exercise  or  playground, 
and  to  levy  rates  for  maintaining  the  same,  and 
for  removal  of  any  nuisances  or  obstruction  to  the 
free  use  and  enjoyment  thereof,  and  for  improving 
any  open  walk  or  footpath,  or  placing  convenient 
seats  or  shelters  from  rain,  and  for  other  purposes 
of  a similar  nature.  -1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
ratepayers  in  meeting  assembled  to  rate  such 

parish  to  a separate  rate,  to  be  called  the  “ 

Parish  Improvement  Rate ; ” provided  that  such 
rate  be  agreed  to  by  at  least  a majority  of  the 
ratepayers.  5.  Provided  always,  that  previous  to 
any  such  rate  being  imposed  a sum  in  amount  not 
less  than  at  least  one-half  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  such  proposed  improvement  shall  have  been, 
raised,  given,  or  collected  by  private  subscription 
or  donation. 

Cambeidge  Aechitectubad  Society.  — On 
the  8th  instant,  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper  iu  the  chair, 
Mr.  Fawcett  read  a few  notes  on  the  churches  of 
Bassingbourne,  Abington  Pigotts,  and  Guildeu 
Morden,  explaining  some  curious  parts  about  them. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Clark  then  read  a paper  on  tbe  history 
of  All  Saints’  Church.  He  spoke  strongly  against 
the  proposed  removal  instead  of  restoration  of  the 
church,  oil  historical  grounds.  A church  of  the 
same  name  had  stood  there  for  eight  centuries. 
There  is  a tradition  that  it  belonged  to  the  Priory 
of  St.  Alban’s  iu  1007.  At  any  rate  it  was  given 
in  1180  to  the  nuns  of  Greencrot't,  by  Sturmi,  of 
Cambridge.  No  part  of  tbe  existing  building  is 
very  ancient.  The  tower  is  Early  Perpendicular : 
aud  the  nave  later  iu  the  same  style.  The  chaucel 
was  rebuilt  in  1726.  In  conclusion,  he  urged  that 
if  the  church  is  to  go,  all  care  should  be  taken  to 
make  the  new  one  as  good  as  possible.  He  spoke 
in  favour  of  brick,  a material  easily  obtainable 
here;  instancing  the  churches  of  Italy  and  north 
Germany,  where  brick  is  proved  to  be  susceptible 
of  very  fine  treatment,  and  was  used  because 
placed  by  nature  ready  to  the  builders’  hands. 
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New  Assemelt-eoom  at  Dahtfobd, — A new 
and  commodious  public  assembly-room  has  been 
recently  erected  by  Mr.  Bray,  adjoining  the  Bull 
Hotel.  The  room  is  approached  from  the  Corn 
Exchange,  being  GO  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide,  and 
30  feet  in  height.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Bray,  of 
Chelmsford,  father  of  the  proprietor. 

Metkopolitan  Bo.vrd  op  Works.— At  the 
weekly  meeting  of  the  Board,  tenders  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  pumping- works,  Earl  Outlet,  wer.c 
examineil,  wlien  the  tender  of  Mr.  Aird,  of  8.566f. 
was  accepted.  Mr.  Doulton  moved  a resolution  to 
the  effect  that  previously  to  taking  a credit  for 
20,000/.,  to  defray  the  cost  of  perchloride  of  iron, 
for  the  purpose  of  deodorizing  the  Thames,  during 
the  hot  summer  months,  a report  from  Doctors 
Hoffman,  Krankland,  and  Miller,  be  obtained,  a; 
to  the  expediency  of  using  that  chemical  in  pre- 
ference to  lime.  After  a long  conversation,  the 
motion  was  put  and  carried  by  a mujurity  of  21  to  2. 

Engineers  and  their  Risks.— We  have  heard 
with  great  pain  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Walter 
Croudace,  a very  young  engineer,  who  was  one  of 
an  exploring  party  in  Brazil,  with  a view  to  the 
extension  of  the  Bahia  railway.  We  published 
two  letters  from  him  iii  our  last  volume,  to  show 
the  difficulties  engineers  sometimes  encounter, 
and  regret  much  tlie  further  verification  of  this 
in  his  untimely  death.  He  was  grandson  of  Mr. 
Vignoles,  engineer-ir.-chicf  of  tlie  Bahia  railway, 
and  of  the  rudela  and  Bilbao  line;  and,  asayoung 
man  of  great  promise  and  most  kindly  disposition, 
IS  much  regretted  by  his  colleagues,  and  those  who 
knew  him. 

The  Norwich  Citt  Survetoesiciv. — A special 
meeting  of  the  town  council  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a surveyor  for  the 
city,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Benest,  resigned. 
On  the  1st  irist.  the  names  of  fifty-five  candidates 
were  laid  before  the  paving  committee ; various 
names  were  thou  voted  out,  and  the  remaining 
names  were  submitted  to  the  council  in  the  order 
in  which  the  committee  considered  they  were 
entitled  by  their  merits  to  stand,  viz.  :—l.  ::\Ir 
Barry  ; 2.  Mr.  Parfitt;  3.  Mr.  Matthews.  The 
committee  in  their  report  also  recommended  the 
council  to  make  the  appointment  during  [ileasure, 
and  that  the  salary  of  350/.  per  annum  be  paid — 
150/.  by  the  munic'pal  council,  and  200/.  by  the 
Board  of  Health.  The  report  was  received  by  the 
council,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Taylor 
seconded  by  Mr.  Youngs,  Jlr.  Thomas  1).  Barry 
was  unanimously  elected  to  the  office. 

Lighthouse  Illu.\iination.— We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  quarrel  between  these  gentlemen 
as  to  the  illumination  of  light-houses.  An 
‘‘  Answer  to  Sir  D.  Brewster’s  Reply  to  Messrs. 
Stevenson’s  Pamphlet  on  Sir  D.  Brewster’s  Memo- 
rial ^to  the  Treasury,  by  D.  and  T.  Stevenson, 
Engineers  to  tlie  Commissioners  of  Northern 
Lighthouses,  &,c.”  has  been  published  by  Blackwood 
& Sons,  of  Paternoster-row.  The  subject  has  be- 
come too  much  broken  up  into  separate  points  and 
questions  for  us  to  be  able  to  enter  into  any  far- ' 
ther  detail  as  to  it,  but  the  following  relates  to 


TENDERS 


For  erecting  a boys’ school  and  twenty. four  almshouses 
at  the  Elms,  Tottenham,  lor  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Drapers;  Mr.  Herbert  Williams,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Randall 


Barnsley  & S-ms  j6’2I,49S 

Ashby  A Horner  20,6l5 

Lucas,  Brothers 20,S89 

Wm.  Hill 19,797 

G.  8i  R.  .Ashby  19,719 

Piper  ^ Sons 19,450 

J.  Wilson.. 


7,581  0 0 


Tor  works  to  be  done  in  the  erection  of  watchoiues, 
wnrk-r  inms,  &c.,  in  Silver-street,  Wood- street,  lor  .Messrs, 
V yse  ASoiis;  Me.ssrs.TilluttAChambcrlain, architects:— 

Luep,  Brothers 0 0 

Cubitl&Co 15,669  0 0 

Holland  A Ilannen  15  i"8  0 0 

Myers  15,090  0 0 

Pipers  Son , 3,0^0  0 0 

Jay  (accepted)  1:1.731  a 0 


For  Armoury,  Sheen-common,  for  the  Richmond 
Volunteer  Rifle  Corps ; Mr.  W.  Hudson,  architect 

Goodale ^^1,170  0 0 

Bowling 1,100  0 0 

Nicholson  & Son  1,097  0 0 

Long  ]_(j49  0 0 

Sims 1,034  0 0 

Aviss  Si  Son 1,022  0 0 

Adamson  & Son  999  0 0 

Sweet 964  0 0 


Forlmlnstrial  Training  Schools,  Poitsea  Island  Union  : 

■11 . George  Rake,  architect ; — 

^€'10,500  0 0 

9.705  0 0 

Light  Si  Roberts  0,699  0 0 

Rogers  & Booth 9,^87  0 0 

Absalom  9 I88  0 0 

i”.";  9J80  0 0 

Chiiinock 3388  0 q 

Backhiirst  8,700  0 0 

King  A Sons  (accepted)  8,566  0 0 


wing,  for  the  male  prisoners, 
Nottingham  Borough  Gaol;  from  the  plans  of  Messrs, 
M ood  & Son,  architects 


New  tower  and  spire  to  parish  church  of  Moretoii-in- 
xMarsh,  Gloucestershire ; Messrs.  Poulton  & Woodman, 
architects,  Reading.  The  old  materials  of  the  present 
tower  are  calculated  to  belong  in  each  case  to  the  con: 
tractor:  — 

Grove 

Clarke 

l^eevcrs 852  0 

loiingACo 775  0 

Gill 735  J3 


.^£'990 


For  building  a new  chancel  and  other  works  to  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Clement,  Ipswich;  Mr,  F.  Barnes. 


architect ; — 


Ringhnm  

Whight C62 

Luff (145 

Chisnall (I-25 

Godbolt  A Sobs (i-20 

H.  B.  Smith duo 

Worswick  A xMorfey 598 


"'"'■''oH .X-10,300 

iB.ie, 



Fish  „ — „ 

Ferguson . . 


" » 


Brotliers 9*097 

Holloway.,  5,i,g 

Ward,  AnscH,  A Co. 


57  0 0 


..  Ihe  erection  of  ten  hou'^es  at  Basford.  fur  Mr.  S. 

Smith  : Mr.  R,  U.  Sutton,  nrchitexit: 

CargilL^. ^£2,748  0 0 

2.40g 


one  of  the  chief  points  in  the  raisunderstitmiiiig. 
In  the  Edinburgh  Tniusaetious  for  1S27,  accord- 


ing to  the  “Answer”  now  publisheii.  Sir  D. 
Brewster,  “suys,  'In  revolving  lights,  wiiere  two 
or  more  lenses  are  combined,  this  light  maybe 
very  advantageously  employed;  but  in  fixed 
lights,  or  in  lights  where  only  one  lens  is  to  be 
used,  it  requires  to  be  combined  with  smaller 
lenses,  and  with  plain  and  sjtherical  mirror.^,  in 
order  to  enable  ns  to  throw  into  the  parallel  beam 
all  or  most  of  the  rays  which  How  from  the  lamp, 
ihe  contrivance  iv?Hch  occurred  to  me  for  this 
purpose,  and  which  I published  in  1812,  1ms  been 
recently  adopted  in  the  new  system  of  illumina- 
tion introduced  into  the  French  lighthouses.’ 
Ihese  extracts  state  absolutely  that  Sir  D. 
Brewster,  in  his  article  in  1812,  made  suggestions 
tor  hghlhouse  illumination.  Whereas  that  article 
contains  no  suggestion  for  illurninaiion  of  any 
kind.  Sir  David  now,  indeed,  admits  tliat  it  con- 
tains no  such  suggestion;  hut,  unfortunately,  this 
admission  has  come  too  late,  as  the  statements  we 
nave  quoted,  as  well  as  others  made  in  his 
Memorial  to  the  Treasury  ’ and  elsewhere,  to 
uie  same  effect,  have  misled  many  authors.  * * 
The  same  misstatement  misled  Mr.  T.  Stevenson. 
On  discovering  this  mistake,  he  communicated  to 
Brewster  liis  determination  to  correct  it, 
and  it  is  this  exposure  of  an  error  into  which 
that  has  given  rise  to 
bir  David  Brewster’s  unfounded  attacks,  and  to 
the  present  controversy.  Sir  David  did  not  cor- 
Stevenson’s  error  any  more  than  he 
did  that  of  Lord  Brougham,  but  specially  thanked 
him  for  the  manner  in  which  be  hud  spoken  of 
bis  labours.” 


Dennett 

Claricntt 

Haw  A Wool. . 

Barker 

Bocock  


2.195  0 0 


,l9'i  IP  0 


For  house  am!  btahliiig,  at  Eastbourne,  for  Mr.  Robert 
sup^licV-— Gciuy  Cnrrey,  architect.  Quantities 


For  biiilrtiiig  a National  School  at  Bramford, 
Ipswich  ; Mr.  F.  Barnes,  architect; — 


Worswick  A Morfey -£'753  10 

W'bigiit 75-2  0 

hetu 750  0 

Luff G97  0 

H.B.  Smith G65  P 

Eili'itc fitj3  0 

Girling  0j(,  0 


F<ir  a cottage,  to  be  erected  at  Old  Ford,  Bow ; Mr.  J.  IT. 
Rowley,  architect : — 

Page  , 


x£290 

\\  ebb 247 

Gcotimaii 195 

Wutersoii 105 


King  ... 
Croley . . . . 
Downs... 
Pearless . 


.Jt  2,385 
. 2, .381) 

. 2,360 
. 2.075 


For  new  buildings  and  chimney-shafts,  at  the  Grange, 
Bermondsey,  fur  xM>'  vvnu,.r  r-.” 


architect Ellington,’ 

WnZPk"\’ <^’3.780  0 0 

J.  J.  A 1-.  Li'leinan 2,745  0 0 

2,:i8i 


Martin, , . . 


Wells  (accepted;  , 


3,2/9  0 0 


For  building  parsonng.'-houso,  for  St.  Matthew 
read;  Mr.  B.  ‘-Nhite,  architect.  Quantiti 

Maccy 

Batterbmy ' 


Rudkm  . 


City- 
t-a  supplieil  :— 
/£2.1.i9  0 0 
1,9^9 


Stnidwick 

.Mrs.  W.  Mason  A Son 

C.  Smith  

Loe  A Sons  


Accepted  for  new  buildings  at  Aldershot,  for  Mr.  Thomas 
I'auiiton;  Mr.  Peak,  architect,;— 

James  Smith .£’1,360  0 0 


For  new  ransic-rnom,  and  alterations  at  No,  61,  High- 

street,  Guildford  ; Mr.  Peak,  architect ; 

Loe  A Sons  ^076  0 0 

Strudwick 


0 0 


1.893 


Harding ]’87r, 


Stevenson 1.754 


For  the  erection  of  new  class-rooms,  at  the  Congrega- 
tional  Chapel,  Sherborne,  Dorset;  Messrs.  Haggett  A 
Pocklington,  architects-— 

Down ,£173  10  0 

Stephens  184  g q 

Sarell jsn  0 0 

Guppy  ^accepted)  140  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Crystal  Pala-c 
Hotel,  Sydenham;  Messrs.  Morpliew  A Green,  architects. 


Quaiuitics  by  xMr.  Bloomecld 
Hockin  . . . 
xAdams  . . . 

I.itth-john  . 

Wells 


.,£'1,310  0 0 


For  building  a warehnu.se,  omces,  and  stables,  for  Mr 
j Houghton  BunhiiUniw,  St,  Luke’s.  xMr.  Hamm')nd,  ar- 
cliiteet  Quantities  by  Mr.  Broadbridge 


Jay  

Lawrence  A Sons  !!!!!"*]’ 

Hocken ’ j' 

Maeers  1’ 

Ashby  A Sons i ] j’ 

Gutteridge . j' 

Stephenson  ’ j’ 


99  0 0 


'94  0 


For  works  to  be  done  in  rebuilding  preni'scs  in  Qm 
IIcarl-iia8.sage,  Newgate-street,  for  Mos.^rs.  Faud 
Phillips  ; xMcssrs.  Till.  tc  A Chamberlain,  architects 

5Sw;.vi;iioi;;,™„'::;:::::::*i:;g  S S 

^’9.',’''®''  Mdii  0 0 

1,1129  0 0 

Cannon  930  y ^ 

Rider  (accepted) 368  0 0 


Rti'  ge. 

Ling  A Ball 

Batch 

Sexton  

£r-20B  0 

199  0 

198  14 

For  new  Congregational  Chape!  and  School,  at  Milton- 
nc--\L.Sittnigboun.e.  Kent;  Poulton  A Woodman,  archi 
tects  The  old  materials  of  present  chapel  are  calculated 
to  belong  In  each  cose  to  the  contractors  •— 

Clothc- 


J.isi 


„ x£’l,3SG  6 

Noakes  A Hodgkin 1,265  11 

Bowes [ 3 

Spicer n 

Stump 

Wood 

Bennett ) '157 

Addainson  A Jones i’!57 

Shrubsole i'i27 

YonngACo i’o36  1 

Jennings 1,082 

Naylar  (accepted)  1,035 


For  carpenter's  and  joiner’s  work  to  a house  at  Rcadintr, 
for  Mr.  Stavclcy;  Mr.  Joseph  Morris,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied:— 

Woodroffe ^366  10  0 

Matthews 350  0 0 

Sheppard  345  0 0 

Luker 343  10  0 


For  practice  range,  markers  butts,  and  ricochet  butts, 
for  the  Norwich  Volunteer  Corps;  Messrs.  Benest  A 
Newbon,  and  J.  D.  Ellis,  architects 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


G.  ».  P.  (it  probubly  JcpciKls  on  the  Batiii-e  of  Iho  stucco.  Wits  tia- 
saiuiuscd  ?).-Coi.stmilRciuiev.-P.  B.-  II.  B.-C,ipt.T.-W.O.  (consult 
imtent  agent).— A Clerk  of  Works,— 0.  11. -W.  P.-J.  M.  (there  ntv 
8uvtr.il  purlflera.  Any  flrst-rale  gas-llltcr  will  eipb-viu).— T.  0.— 
JliiUliu-iigea  Man  desiring  pure  Air  (there  are  few  niglite  when  a 
window,  i.pen  of  the  tap,  la  not  beiicfii-ia! ; but  the  pr.-u-tice  should  lie 
comiiieiiceU  In  mild  wciUhtr,  nridexorclacd  judiciously).— Messrs,  W — 
U.  J.  a-E.  L X.  (Ill  typsl.-M.— A Reader  (the  ease  ns  to  Statute  of 
Lhuitntlous  is  to  bo  found  In  full  iu  the /.me  Pi, nrs  of  "5th  February 
ISdO).— J.  W.  i;  Soil  (should  imjuue  at  lustiiutiou  of  CivU  Engiueeis)  — 


ItOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  1,  York-sireet,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher.” 


Post-ojpee  Orders  and  Bemittances  should  be 
made,  pagablc  to  Mr.  Morris  JR.  Coleman. 


Mae.  31,  I860.] 
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A Few  Fads  rdativo  to  the  Fall  of  Fain. 

[OBRECT  notions  about 
rain,  how  it  falls,  in  pro- 
portion to  seasons  and 
time,  and  how  it  flows  off 
the  ground,  must  be  of 
the  utmost  im20ortance  to 
young  engineers  and  archi- 
tects. Parlianientarycom- 
mittees  are  capital  schools 
in  which  to  study  human 
nature,  as  various  forms  of 
evidence  may  be  listened 
to,  and  much  truth  may 
be  learned  ; but  the  stu- 
dent must  possess  patience  and 
perseverance  to  continue  his  re- 
searches over  many  sessions. 
The  evidence  of  1840  is  modi- 
fied before  1850,  and  almost 
reversed  in  1S60.  Howard  had 
studied,  written,  and  imblislied 
his  works  “ On  Climate,”  and 
Dalton  had  given  the  results  of 
his  experience  in  meteorology 
before  1840  ; but  few  of  our 
then  young  hydraulic  engineers 
had  learned  fully  the  truths 
taught.  Rain-gauges  were  put 
up,  water-gauges  were  jiut 
down,  and  independent  results 
obtained  during  one  or  more 
years  (seldom  exceeding  three),  and  then 
“ averages  ” were  struck  to  form  data  to  work 
from.  Compensations,  in  water,  were  demanded 
by  mill-owners,  and  enforced  by  rival  engineers, 
and  were  granted  by  Parliament,  far  greater 
than  can  be  given.  Nature,  it  is  true,  is  one 
grand  system  of  averages,  but  on  a scale  so 
colossal  as  to  set  at  defiance  the  ])miy  efforts 
of  the  engineer  to  equalize  her  ditierences  for 
human  purposes,  hlan  cannot  control  Nature 
in  her  grand  inodes,  and  can  only  slightly 
modify  her  in  her  minor  operations. 

If  we  look  at  this  world  as  a whole,  we 
have,  year  by  year,  the  same  amount  of  sun- 
shine and  heat,  the  same  extent  of  evapora- 
tion and  cloud,  and  the  same  volume  of  rain 
falling  back  to  the  earth.  If  there  is  any  modi- 
fying influence  within  or  beyond  the  range  of 
the  earth’s  orbit,  we,  as  yet,  know  nothing  of 
it.  The  moon,  the  planets,  and  comets,  are 
not  thought  now’  to  regulate  seasons  : i.he  in- 
fluence of  the  moon  on  tides  is  allowed : its 
influence  on  the  weather  is  disputed.  The 
world  has  known  many  changes  of  climate 
during  former  geological  periods,  when  a dif- 
ferent arrangement  of  laud  and  water  pre- 
vailed. Area  and  elevation  of  dry  land  control 
climate,  and  modify  the  fall  of  rain  ; but  the 
sublime  “law  of  chance”  gives  difference  to 
the  seasons,—  that  is,  given  a number  of  ele- 
ments which  allow  of  variety  in  comhination  ; 
and  perfect  regularity  would  be  much  more 
wonderful  than  variety.  We  have  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun,  for  anything  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  constant  quantities  ; the  areas  of 
the  oceans  and  other  waters  much  the  same, 
and  the  equatorial  currents  of  air  ; mountain 
ranges  and  vast  plains,  uniform  and  fixed,  so 
far  as  concern  man.  Vapour  rises  over  the 
entire  area,  acted  on  by  the  suiT.s  rays  : clouds 
ai’e,  however,  local ; the  2:)roducts  in  vapour  of 
large  areas  being  condensed  over  much 
smaller  areas.  The  greatest  storm  only  covers 
a mere  speck  of  the  earth’s  surface,  as 
compared  with  the  whole  ; and,  during  the 
time  foul  weather  prevails  in  auy  jflace,  fine 
weather  also  prevails  over  a much  larger  area. 
Universal  fine  weather,  or  universal  foul 
weather,  cannot  exist  ; but  there  may  be  con- 
tinued storms  over  a small  section  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  out  of  proportion,  for  a time,  to  that 
which  is  due  to  area  and  climate  alone  ; but 
we  may  rest  satisfied  Nature  does  not  suffer. 
There  may  be  great  falls  of  rain  and  vast 
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damage  from  floods  in  parts  of  America  during 
one  year,  and  at  the  same  time  great  drought 
and  heat  over  Europe.  Portions  of  Africa  may 
suffer  from  too  much  wet,  and  other  portions 
from  too  much  drought.  The  south  and  west 
of  England  may  be  dry,  the  north  and  east 
wet,  and  so  of  smaller  areas  : weather  is  ever 
local,  and  rain  singularly  so.  AH  exee.sses 
have,  for  a time,  a sustaining  power.  The 
explanation  would  be  a long  story,  but  we  may 
accept  the  fact.  Wet  years  and  seasons  gene- 
rally follow  each  other,  and  so  of  dry  years  and 
seasons.  Unreflecting  peojfle  jump  to  a con- 
clusion that  Nature  has  become  permanently 
wrong,  and  set  about  guessing  out  some  trifling 
infinitesimal  cause  : they  are  not  aware  that  the 
grand  and  solemn  operations  of  Nature  through- 
out the  world  are  going  on  evenly  and  equably, 
and  that  it  is  only  iDoor  puny  man  who  observes 
an  infinitesimal  microscopic  dift'erence  in  small 
places.  Tlie  plains  of  a portion  of  Europe 
may  be  deluged,  and  jjortions  of  America  may 
be  scorched,  during  one  year,  but  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a general  deluge  or  a general 
drought  over  all  parts  of  the  earth  at  the  same 
time. 

But  to  return  to  local  falls  of  rain,  there 
jjrobably  never  has  been  a perfect  rain  gauge, 
and  probably  there  never  will  be  one  which  is 
perfect : the  best  rain-gauges  give,  however, 
results  near  enough  to  the  truth  for  practical 
purposes.  Elevation  above  the  sea-level  gives 
different  results  as  to  rain,  and  places,  afew  miles 
ai^art,  may  have  not  only  casual  but  important 
permanent  differences.  As  to  years,  Howard, 
by  observations  near  London  over  forty  years, 
found  that  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
must  be  considered  “ dry  months,”  the  last 
six  months  “ wet  months.”  April  is  the  driest 
month,  October  the  wettest  month  ; the  old  pro- 
verb as  to  “ April  showers”  is,  tliereforc,  wrong 
in  one  sense.  The  fall  of  rain  in  years  varies 
about  as  1 to  2. 

Fall  of  Fain  near  London. 

1802,  annual  fall,  13-9-lG  inches. 

1810,  „ 27-510  „ 

1812,  „ 27-210  „ 

ISIG,  „ 32-370  „ 

We  see  by  these  figures  that  the  proportions 
betwixt  1802  and  181G  are  much  more  than  as 
1 to  2.  How  io  an  engineer  to  strike  averages  foi- 
wuter-works  compensations  in  such  cases  ! 

Frovortions  due  to  Seasons. 


Winter 5 808  inches. 

Spring  4 813  „ 

Suomior  G,GS2  „ 

Autumn  7 411  „ 


24-804  annual. 

The  mean  of  rain- fall  near  London  is  25  inches; 
the  mean  for  all  England,  31^-  inches.  It  is 
important  to  know  “the  mean”  rain-fall  and 
the  moan  temperature  at  any  place,  but  it  is 
much  more  imj^ortant  to  know  the  extremes, 
and  to  study  these.  Extremes  are  actual : means 
serve  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

In  Keswick  the  average  fall  of  rain  is  (Hh 
inches  ; in  Upminster,  Essex,  the  average  fall 
is  19  j inches.  There  is  said  to  be  no  month 
in  England  without  some  rain,  but  there  are 
several  months  continuously  without  any  fall 
of  rain  available  for  water  supply.  More  rain 
may  fall  within  one  hour  than  is  due  to  one 
month,  and  more  water  will  flow  oft' the  ground 
in  a few  hoiirs  than  flows  off  the  same  ground 
during  an  average  of  months.  If  the  flow  of 
water  in  English  rivers  and  streams,  during 
dry  seasons,  is  taken  to  represent  one,  in 
volume,  then  the  wet  weather  volume  is  ordi- 
narily 390,  and  an  extreme  excess  mounts  up 
to  500,  taking  time  into  account.  How  is  an 
engineer  to  average  such  excesses  ? Some  of 
our  rivers  in  England  are  raised,  verticallj',  by 
floods,  the  result  of  rain,  as  much  as  23  feet. 
In  South  Africa  and  in  America  some  of  the 
rivers  are  swelled  60  and  70  feet  vertically 
during  wet  seasons.  To  average  the  flow  of 
water  down  such  rivei-s  for  engineering  pur- 
poses would  be  most  fallacious.  Eor  water- 
works we  must  know  the  minimums  ; for 
bridges,  culverts,  and  river  embankments  we 
must  know  the  luaximuins,  aiid  guard  against 
such.  Avei-ages"  are  of  no  use  in  such  cases. 


The  flow  of  water  from  any  surface  is  modi- 
fied by  previous  weather,  and  by  the  fall  of 
rain.  A dry  surface  absorbs  and  evaporates  ; 
a wet  surface  passes  almost  the  whole  fall  of 
rain  to  the  streams.  There  are  parts  of  England 
in  which,  during  twenty  mouths  continuously, 
no  rain  fell  which  was  available  for  water 
snpifly  ; that  is,  upwards  of  600  continuous 
days.  How  is  an  engineer  to  average  such 
seasons? 

In  1847  several  important  "Water  Acts  were 
passed,  — Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  some 
others.  Two-thirds  of  the  rain-fall  were  sup- 
posed to  leave  the  ground,  and  one-third 
of  this  was  said  to  be  due  for  water  com- 
pensation. An  “ average  of  seasons  ” was 
considered  equitable  ; and,  under  these  false 
notions,  works  have  been  executed  (we  dare 
not  say  com^fleted).  In  the  cases  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion promised  is  found,  in  jjractice,  to  be 
more  than  is  due,  and  an  intolerable  burden 
upon  the  ratepayers.  We  have  shown  that 
years  and  seasons  vary  in  a imojwrtiou  as  one 
is  to  two,  and  yet  Parliament  secures  to  mill- 
owners,  at  the  cost  of  the  towns,  a fixed  and 
constant  volume  of  water  several  times  (four  or 
I five  times)  in  excess  of  the  dry-weather  flow  of 
the  streams  ; and  this  has  been  done  l)y  the 
aid  of  the  engineers,  who  now  find  that  they 
are  “hoist  by  their  own  petard,”  they  are 
victims  of  their  own  want  of  e.xperience  and 
reflection.  “ Averages  ” seem  so  fair  in  theory, 
but  are  found  to  be  so  unfair  in  practice. 
Tlie  driest  year  and  season,  and  the  driest 
period  of  such  year  and  season,  are  the  only 
tnie  tests  for  any  waterworks  burthened  with 
water-compensations.  “ Averages,”  to  be 
equitable,  must  be  based  on  data  so  obtained. 
It  is  monstrous  to  fix  ruinous  penalties  on 
town  communities  for  failure  in  such  cases  as 
we  have  instanced.  Water  is  the  great  neces- 
sary of  life  ; there  cannot  be  health  without  a 
constant  and  full  nse  of  it ; and  the  comi'oit, 
health,  and  lives  of  vast  communities  ought  to 
receive  more  consideration  from  Parliamentary 
committees  in  settling  water-emupensations 
than  they  have  hitherto  had.  There  are  several 
large  towns  in  difliculties  by  being  over- 
burthened  with  excessive  watcr-couqjensations ; 
rights  have  been,  however,  granted  to  mill- 
owners  ; and,  in  the  case  of  Manchester,  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  paid  in  lieu  of 
water,  and  larger  suni.s  may  have  to  be  paid. 
If  engineers  and  architects  deal  in  “averages,” 
it  behoves  them  to  know  and  fully  to  under- 
stand what  it  is  they  are  averaging. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
MAIN-DRAIXAGE. 

From  recent  inspection  of  the  works  of  the 
Northern  High-level  Sewer,  both  at  Old  Ford  and 
along  the  line,  we  are  able  to  state  that  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  contract  worli  arc  completed, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  diflli-ulty  in  finishing  the 
remainder  within  a period  of  about  two  months 
after  the  time  originally  named.  The  work  ap- 
pears, in  every  respect,  creditable  to  Mr.  Moxon, 
and  to  the  officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  of 
whom  we  shall  do  right  to  name  the  resident  en- 
gineer for  this  portion  of  the  Main-drainnge, — 
Mr.  Edmund  Cooper,  who  is  District  Engineer  for 
tl'.e  Eastern  Division  of  London.  The  works  at 
Old  Ford,  comprising  the  overflow  and  penstock- 
chambers,  and  four  channels  therefrom  to  the  Lea, 
— that  is  to  say,  two  upper  lines  for  the  High-level 
and  Middle-level  Sewers,  which  will  cross  the  Lea 
by  an  aqueduct,  and  two  lower  Hues  for  the  storm- 
water outfalls  into  the  Lea,  have  been  completed, 
with  the  exception  of  one  portion  of  the  length  of 
the  upper  channels,  and  a short  portion  of  that 
of  all  four  channels  at  the  point  where  the  line  of 
the  railway  crosses  that  of  the  sower  or  sewers. 
The  ground  near  the  Lea — was  very  bad,  and  large 
quantities  of  concrete  have  been  required  for 
durable  foundation.  Fortunately,  the  apprehen- 
sions we  expressed,  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  re- 
specting the  influx  of  water  from  upland  floods, 
have  not  been  realized.  There  have  been  si-veral 
high  tides ; but  the  coffer-dam,  constructed  with  a 
less  amount  of  material  and  labour  than  works  of 
this  kind  are  generally  thought  to  require,  has 
stood  well.  Having,  in  our  last  year’s  and  the 
previous  volume,  given  particulars  of  the  works, 
it  is  necessary  here  to  do  little  more  than  add 
that  the  original  di’awiugs  and  specification  have 
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been  adhered  to,  with  some  exceptions  not  affect- 
ing the  accuracy  of  chief  dimensions  or  the  general 
description. 

The  most  important  division  of  the  works  near 
Old  Ford  is  that  at  the  commencement  (just  west 
of  the  railway)  of  the  four  ciiannels  already  men- 
tioned, and  point  of  j«inction  of  the  Middle-level 
with  the  High-level  sewer.  The  provision  here 
in  the  penstock-chambers  and  overflow-chambers, 
is  made  for  contingencies  which  will  probably  not 
arise  for  many  years  to  come;  and  the  quality  of 
the  brickwork  in  Portland  cement,  and  the  mas- 
siveness of  tho  blocks  of  Bramley  Pall  stone  in 
copings,  cut-waters,  and  other  parts  exposed  to 
wear,  are  as  well  calculated  for  endurance  as  they 
are  perchance  for  the  astonishment  of  that  New 
Zealand  antiquary  who  in  the  year  two-thousand 
and  odd,  may  pursue  researches  into  the  sewerage 
contrivances  of  us  Homans  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Our  readers  may  do  well,  if  they  can  pro- 
cure permission  and  a light,  to  anticipate  these 
researches  by  their  own ; for,  before  many  weeks 
have  elapsed,  we  should  say,  the  waters  of  the 
high-level  may  bo  gurgiiig  in  and  on,  and  like 
“the  king  of  dykes,”  Fleet  Ditch, 

“.  . . than  whom  no  sluice  of  mud, 

With  deeper  sable  blots  the  silver  flood," 


rolling, — 


. . with  discmbogaiing  streams, 

. the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames 


or,  like  the  cloaca?  as  described  by  Pliny,  “some- 
times bilge  pieces  of  stone  and  timber  " carried  in 
the_ current  ivit/witf  de/iiment  to  the  fabric ; and 
saying  linjily  in  the  music  of  their  waters, — 


“ Here  strip,  my  children,  here  at  once  leap  in. 

Here  prove  who  best  can  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 
Alia  who  the  most  in  love  of  dirt  excel, 

Or  dark  dexterity  of  groping  well. 

Who  llings  most  flltli,  and  wide  pollutes  around 
The  streams,  be  his  the  weekly  journals  bound; 

A pig  of  lead  to  him  who  dives  the  best, 

A peck  of  coals  a-picce  shall  glad  the  rest, 


Without  repeating  other  particulars,  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  here  that  the  overflow  chamber 
138  feet  in  length,  is  about  half  of  it  formed  with 
a peculiar  arrangenieut  of  weir-wivlls,  parallel  with 
the  length  of  the  sewer,  over  which  weirs  the 
wal  er  will  fall  into  the  storm-wafccr  outlet  ehahnels 
below,  should  it  rise  high  enough — an  event,  as  we 
have  said,  not  likely  to  occur  till  some  years  hence, 
when  a larger  area  of  drainage  in  northern  London 
will  have  its  outfall  by  way  of  this  sewer.  Of  the 
length,  70  feet,  where  the  particular  arrangement 
occurs,  the  breadth,  40  feet  6 inches  in  the  clear 
IS  first  to  be  consider,  d as  divided  and  arched  over 
in  two  unequal  spans,  namely,  one  of  25  feet 
3 iuehes,  and  the  other  of  15  feet  9 inches;  then 
the  latter  portion  of  the  double  chamber,  or  that 
opposite  to  the  line  of  the  Middle-level  sewer  has 
a weir  along  one  side;  whilst  the  former,  or laroor 
portion,  ojiposite  the  line  of  the  High-level,  has 
four  such  weirs,  by  reason  of  a division  of  the  line 
of  sewage-flow  into  two  trough-shaped  channels 
and  arrangement  for  overflow  along  the  middle  as 
well  us  both  sides.  Each  trongh-shaiied  channel,  in 
the  High-level  portion,  is  5 feet  6 inches  in  width 
and  9 feet  in  depth,  with  the  sides  of  1-1-inch  brick- 
work coped  with  the  Bramley  Fall  stone,  and  with 
flooring  hke  that  of  the  storm-water  channels 
below,  of  a double  course  of  S-inch  York  stone 
landings,  neatly  fitted  with  rubbed  joints,  and 
laid,  breaking  joint,  in  Porlland  cement.  Tho  space 
along  the  centre  of  this  overflow-chamber  ofthe 

northern  line,  for  the  fall  ofthe  water,  is  on  plan 
^ feet  G inches  in  width  between  the  weir  walls 
and  about  60  feet  jn  length,  and  the  spaces  along 
the  sides  are  of  simitar  dimensions,  the  required 
counterforts  being  formed  across  in  brickwork- 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  weir  along  one  side  of 
the  chaniber  tor  the  Middle-level  sewage  is  precisely 
,Pere  is  a Junction  between  the  Northern 
and  Middle-level  sewers,  at  the  penstock  chambers 
immediately  above  the  chambers  we  have  been  de- 
scribing, and  also  below  them,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  the  best  mutual  provision  against  the 
larger  volume  in  one  case,  ofthe  sewage  and  the 
more  sluggish  flow  In  the  other.  The  VVick-laue 
Branch,  which  forms  part  of  the  same  contract, 
though  belonging  properly  to  the  Low-level 
sewerage,  is  only  commenced.  It  has  a dip  under 
the  storra-wHter  outlet  channels;  and  into  these 
there  will  be  an  escape  in  storms.  Thus,  the 
relief  fur  storni-waters  will  be  In  the  case  of  the 
Northern  and  Middle-lovel  sewage,  downwards, the 
ordinary  flow  being  forwards;  whilst  in  the  case 
ot  the  Wick-lane  Branch  the  reverse  will  be  the 
arrangement,  as  in  the  case  of  tho  Southern  Hiirh- 
kvel  sewer  at  Deptford.  ° 

The  completed  portion  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Noflierii  High-level  now  extends  across  Victoria- 
park  and  Hackney,  and  along  Amherst-road  and 


Rectory-road  to  Stoke  Newington.  But  the 
works  commence  again  from  Stamford-hill,  where 
Iligh-street  crosses  the  Hackney-brook  ; they  are 
completed  up  to  the  private  property,  and  also  for 
some  distance  on  the  other  side  along  Manor- 
road  : they  are  again  resumed  from  the  Green- 
lanes,  and  are  being  extended  towards  the  New 
River ; whilst  farther  on,  the  tunnelling  under  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  is  in  progress,  as  well  as 
that  near  tho  Junction-road,  Kontish-town.  Thus, 
much  of  what  remains  to  be  done  is  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  barrel-sewer  of  0 to  4 feet,  in 
9-inch  brickwork,  instead  of  one  12  feet  in  width 
and  9 feet  6 inches  in  height,  with  arch  and  invert 
of  two  bricks  and  side-walls  2J  bricks  thick. 

The  works  having  been  commenced  at  several 
points,  great  care  of  course  has  been  required  to 
keep  the  gradients  and  in  checking  tho  levels 
from  time  to  time.  To  get  the  permanent  fonn- 
dation,  the  ground,  where  good,  is  first  dug  out 
to  the  form  of  the  invert  as  nearly  as  possible, 
and  then  made  up  as  required  accuratedy,  with 
concrete,  to  a mould  or  tramel,  moved  as  the  work 
advances, — additional  concrete  being  needed  where 
the^  foundation  otherwise  would  be  bad.  The 
difficulties  of  the  work  of  this  sewer,  however,  are 
slight  compared  with  those  which  will  shortly  be 
apparent  in  tho  construction  of  the  lines  through 
central  London,  or  throngli  the  Low-level  districts. 
The  worst  ground  yet  met  with  for  work  in 
trenches,  has  been  that  in  tho  Rectory -road. 
Here  the  trenches  were  perhaps  30  to  40  feet  in 
depth,  the  upper  portion  through  running  sand, 
and  opened  no  greater  width  tlian  that  of  the 
sewer,  with  perpendicular  sides,  held  up  in  the 
usual  manner,  by  closely-set  hoarding  and  cross- 
strutting.  Much  of  the  timber  in  such  cases  has 
to  be  left  in,  when  the  trenches  are  filled  up.  For 
this,  the  contractor  here  is  allowed  2s.  7d.  per  foot 
cube  for  fir,  3id.  per  foot  .super,  for  li-inch  deal, 
and  33.  9d.  each,  for  12  feet  planks. 

In  getting  out  the  ground  in  deep  trenches,  and 
at  the  excavation  for  the  overflow  chambers  at  Old 
Ford,  excellent  use  has  been  made  of  a form  of 
Bcafiold  and  hoist  for  which  Mr.  Moxon  has  taken 
out  a patent,  and  by  which  a score  of  burrows  can 
be  raised  from  the  trench  at  once.  The  utilization 
of  horse-power  to  raise  materials,  by  connecting 
a chain  or  rope  from  the  horse-run,  round  pullies, 
to  the  materials  to  bo  raised,  of  course  is  not  new’; 
it  was  made  with  great  efloct,  at  the  Triug  cut- 
ting on  tho  Loudon  and  Birminjiham  Railway; 
but  the  method  applied  by  Mr.  Moxon  may  have 
some  futures  of  prineijile  and  detail  peculiar  to 
it,  which  will  appear  on  description.  A trestle 
frame  or  scaflblding,  formed  of  several  pairs  of 
“ legs,”  spanulng  the  line  of  trench,  and  carrying 
a longitudinal  head  to  sustain  the  main  pulley- 
wheels,  is  erected.  Along  one  side  of  the  line  of 
the  intended  trench,  in  tho  positions  required, 
short  screw  piles  are  fixed  in  the  ground,  lor  the 
attachment  of  pulley-blocks  to  correspond  with 
the  wheels,  one  for  each  barrow,  above.  Each 
chain,  to  which,  at  one  end,  a barrow  is  attached 
by  slings,  passes  over  tlic  pulley-wheel  and  round 
the  block,  and  is  fastened,  at  tlie  other  end,  to  a 
chainrunning  alongside  thetrcnch.aiuUothis  latter 
the  power  is  apjilied.  The  screw' pile  has  a friction 
roller  fixed  on  the  head,  to  ease  the  pussii'^e  of  tho 
main  chain  or  barrow  chain.  Wire  or°hempen 
rope  may  he  substituted  for  chains;  and  the  power, 
of  course,  may  be  that  of  steam  or  men,  as  desir- 
able. Ihe  line  of  horse-run  is  most  conveniently 
placed  at  riglit  angles  to  that  of  the  trench, 
through  the  intervention  of  a pulley  ; and  aiTange- 
ments^  may  be  made  by  counterbalance  weights, 
to  assist  the  w’orking.  The  chain  commonly  is 
drawn  back  by  the  weight  of  the  descending  bar- 
rows  ; blit,  as  these  are  heavier  than  required  for 
the  jHirpose,  the  surplus  is  made  use  of;  says  the 
speeihcatioii  which  is  before  us,  “as  a counter 
balance,  to  assist  in  bringing  up  tho  loaded  bar- 
rows,  and  is  about  12^  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the 
power  applied.”  This  is  scarcely  comprehen- 
sible; and  recollection  of  what  we  saw  does 
not  serve  us.  In  the  working,  the  loaded  bar- 
rows  hi  mg  brought  to  th^  surface,  and  taken  out 
of  tlie  slings,  empty  barrows,  made  to  take  their 
places,  are  lowered,  with  the  aid  of  a break  or  break- 
wheel;  then,  loaded  barrows  are  again  attached,  the 
power  is  applied,  and  the  lot  of  barrows  is  again 
raised  the  -40  feet,  in  half  a minute.  One  great 
advantage  from  the  contrivunee  is  that  each  man, 
having  to  keep  time  with  his  neighbours,  is  held 
constantly  to  his  work.  Tho  power  is  said  to  ho 
only  as  50  to  100  horses  in  working  what  ia 
termed  a “ horse-swing  road.”  The  apparatus  has 
boon  found  to  answer  well  commercially,  wliere 
trenches  are  over  12  feet  in  depth,  and  the  alter- 
native would  be  that  of  lilts  by  a succession  of 
stages.  Labour-saving  contrivances,  for  raising 


materials,  have  been  employed  in  works  of  a dif- 
ferent character,  in  Loudon,  to  a greater  extent 
since  the  strike  than  previously.  Amongst  the 
number  is  one  for  raising  materials  up  the  lino  of 
a contrivance  resembling  a ladder  placed  perpen- 
diculiirly,  on  the  top  of  which  are  fixed  pulley- 
wheels  for  ropes  of  asceuding  and  descending 
cages  or  carriages.  The  latter  are  worked  by  a 
windlass  at  the  ground,  each  cage  being  furnished 
with  wheels  to  run  on  rails  fixed  opposite  to 
one  another  inside  the  ladder.  It  is  surprising 
tiiiit,  although  there  arc  numerous  contrivances, 
the  work  of  labourers  has  continued  to  be  used 
unecouoraically,  in  many  of  the  lofty  London 
buildings,  longer  than  might  have  been  expected. 

The  Northern  High-level  Sewerage  Works  have 
been  easy  as  compared  with  those  about  to  be 
commenced,  in  other  particulars  than  those  we 
have  mentioned.  The  sites  of  only  four  houses 
were  crossed  by  the  sewer  in  such  manner  that  it 
could  be  necessary  to  rebuild  them.  Of  these 
houses  some  were  purchased  by  the  contractor. 
One  in  Church-street,  Hackuey,  by  the  railway 
station,  though  in  dilapidated  condition,  has  been 
kept  up  cleverly.  The  house  is  now  carried  on 
iron  girders,  over  the  sewer. 

Besides  the  resident  engineer  and  the  engineer- 
in-chief  to  the  Board  of  Works,  there  arc  two 
clerks  of  works  at  each  point  where  work  ia  going 
on — one,  principal,  above  ground,  and  one  below 
in  the  trench.  Thus  there  were  just  lately,  six 
principal  clerks  of  works ; and  these  report  weekly 
on  a carefully  devised  form,  particulars,  such  as 
those  of  the  number,  situation,  and  depth  of  ven- 
tilating shafts  and  gullies  ; of  existing  drains  let 
into  the  sewer,  and  places  for  future  junctions; 
the  description  of  strata  as  exhibited  by  the 
tiench,  and  the  average  thickness,  which  is 
marked  to  a scale;  particulars  of  the  side  en- 
trances, even  to  the  number  of  steps;  of  the  quan- 
tity of  sewer  built,  and  cutting  opened  beyond; 
ofthe  number  and  time  of  men  employed  in  the 
several  kinds  of  work ; and  of  the  description  and 
quantity  of  the  timber  used  or  left  in  the  work, 
with  the  situation  where  left,  and  depth  in  the 
trench  below  the  surface;  and  with  a sketch-plan 
ofthe  place  or  street,  and  of  the  portion  of  sewer, 
with  houses  numbered  and  distances  marked,  as 
well  us  positions  of  gullies  and  gratings. 

As  regards  other  portions  of  the  Main-drainage, 
we  may  mention  that  the  statements  in  some  of 
the  newspapers,  as  to  the  commencement  of  the 
works  eastward  of  tho  Lea,  are  not  strictly  cor- 
recL.^  The  drawings  are  only  now  in  hand.  This 
division  of  the  drainage,  described  as  the  Northern 
Outfall  Sewer,  will,  however,  be  the  next  portion 
for  which  tenders  will  bo  required.  The  work 
going  forward  about  Stratford  and  Barking 
Creek,  has  been  merely  the  preliminary  boring,  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  strata.  As'in  previous 
cases,  the  results  will  appear  in  the  drawings. 

The  Middle-level  Sewer,  noith  side,  and  the 
Outfall  Sewer,  south  side,  will  be  commenced  im- 
mediately. The  tenders  for  the  Deptford  pump- 
ing  machinery  have  been  sent  in,  as  our  readers 
know. 

Tlio  High-level  sewerage,  south  side,  is  progress- 
ing at  several  points.  In  the  Broadway,  Deptford, 
whence  the  two  sewers,  the  main  line  and  the 
Etl'ra  branch,  extend  side  by  side,  as  described  in 
a previous  notice,  for  a considerable  distance, 
there  is  just  now  a great  open  cutting;  run- 
ning sand  has  been  met  with,  and  a large  quan- 
tity of  timber  is  used  in  shoring.  We  have  not, 
liowever,  made  an  inspection.  Portions  of  the 
work  of  the  main  line,  we  learn,  are  in  hand 
towards  Stockwell ; and  on  the  Eli’ra  Branch  much 
has  been  done  at  Nunhead,  and  in  commencement 
of  the  Dulwich  tunnel.  At  the  tunnel  there  is 
much  to  interest  geologists,  and  fossils  are  met 
with.  Mr.  Grant  is  the  resident  engineer  for  tho 
High-level  sewerage. 

Pending  the  completion  of  the  plans  and 
works  fur  the  sewerage  of  the  low-level,  south 
side,  a pumping-stution  for  the  relief  of  the 
Earl  Sower  by  discharge  into  the  river.  Is 
to  be  formed.  The  lower  portion  of  this  sewer 
for  about  one-sixth  of  a mile  in  length, 

--  to  be  diverted  to  a somewhat  different 
place  of  outfall,  at  St.  George’s  Stairs,  Grove- 
street,  Diqitford;  whilst  the  tidal  flaps  will  be  re- 
constructed, and  the  arrangements  for  the  outfall 
as  much  as  possible  improved.  These  several 
arrangements  will  probably  remain  after  the  com- 
pletion ot  the  main  drainage  works,  for  use  on 
emergencies.  A tender  lias  been  accepted,  as 
mentioned  in  our  lust  number. 

In  the  western  division,  which  includes  Ham- 
mersmith, Fulham,  and  Chelsea,  and  the  district 
of  which  the  West  London  Railway  may  be  taken 
as  the  central  line,  e.xtendliig  to  the  London  and 
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!>  Nortli-Western  line,  sewerage  worlis  have  teen 
some  time  in  progress,  about  Acton  and  Shepherd’s- 
bush,  to  form  a connection,  temporarily  at  least, 
with  the  present  Countera’-creek  sewer,  and  ulti- 
a mately  with  the  arrangements  for  ovitfall  which 
a may  be  settled.  The  principle,  however,  of  the 
• sewerage  of  this  district  may  be  considered  as  de- 
: cided  upon  by  the  Boai’d  of  Works.  The  outfall 
i will  be  into  the  Thames, — the  sewage  being  dis- 
i infected  or  deodorized. 

The  material  which  appears  likely  to  be  em- 
1 ployed  for  the  deodorization  is  perchloride  of  iron. 

] Tenders  are  to  bo  sent  in  on  the  12tb  of  April, 
r for  the  supply  of  quantities  not  exceeding  5,345 
: gallons  a day,  at  certain  stations,  at  times  to  be 
1 appointed  between  the  Ist  of  May  and  the  31st  of 
August  next,  besides  further  quantities  on  receipt 
; of  notice.  These  arrangements  are  designed  first  to 
; combat  the  evil  of  the  stench  of  the  river  which 
i is  expected  to  recur  from  year  to  year  till  the 
! Main-drainage  works  are  completed.  The  deodor- 
izing stations  are  chiofiy  those  which  w'ere  in  use 
1 last  year.  There  will  be  thirty-nine  of  them,  for 
: an  estimated  quantity  of  4,095  gallons  daily,  toge- 
; ther,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  fifteen  of 
; them  (whereof  five  belong  to  the  Earl  Sewer 
alone)  for  1,250  gallons  on  the  south  side.  The 
I Duffield  Sewer  is  expected  to  require  as  much  as 
' 414  gallons.  The  outlet  of  this  sewer  is  in  a dis- 
I trict  of  IBermoiulsey  where  the  deaths  from 
cholera  in  1853  and  1854  were  20T  per  thousand, 

1 nearly  the  largest  number  on  that  side  the  river. 

■ On  the  north  side,  the  Fleet  Sewer  may  require 
i 718  gallons  daily,  the  London-bridge  Sewer  5 14 
gallons,  the  King’s  Scholars’  Pond  Sewer  497 
gallons,  aud  the  Raiielagh  Sewer  382  gallons.  Tho 
quantities  contracted  for  are  to  be  subject  to 
diminution  or  discontinuance  on  fourteen  days’ 
notice  being  given  by  the  engineer.  The  per- 
chloride delivered  is  to  be  tested  by  a chemist  for 
the  Board.  It  may  be  either  in  the  solid  or  the 
liquid  condition;  but  the  tenders  are  to  state  the 
minimum  number  of  ounces  of  iron  in  the  form 
of  perchloride,  per  pound  or  per  gallon,  .and  the 
maximum  number  of  oimces  per  gallon  of  free 
acid.  The  perchloride  was  decided  upon  in 
accordance  with  the  report  dated  August  last  (and 
printed  in  full  in  our  last  volume*),  hi  which, 
after  the  examination  of  a large  number  of  pro- 
posals, Dr.  Hofmann  and  Dr.  Fraiikland  recom- 
mended the  perchloride  as  markedly  superior  to 
lime,  or  to  chloride  of  lime,  with  quantities  of 
equal  value;  or,  in  other  words,  as  costing  least 
for  the  deodorization  of  equal  quantities  of  sewiigc. 
The  perchloride  was  found  especially  advantageous 
for  permanency  of  effect  produced.  Limed  sewage, 
it  would  seem,  becomes  offensive  in  Ici-s  than  one- 
third  the  time  of  the  sewage  treated  with  the  per- 
chloride. At  the  last  meeting,  however,  of  the 
Board,  as  our  report  has  shown,  the  question 
of  perchloride  against  lime  was  again  re- 
ferred to  the  same  parties,  and  Dr.  Miller.  In 
any  case,  however,  should  the  putrefaction  have 
been  allowed  to  commence  before  getting  rid  of 
the  deposit,  the  process  could  be  arrested  only  by 
quantities  of  the  material  which  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  obtain.  It  may  be  useful  to 
add  that  the  present  daily  discharge  of  sewage  of 
the  western  division  is  4,640,875  gidlons,  which, 
in  future,  might  be  doubled.  Dr.  Hofmann  and 
Dr.  Frnnkland  stated  that  the  deodorization  of 
this,  required  all  the  year  round,  wouhl  not  entail 
a greater  oxitiay  than  that  of  2,821^.  3s.  for  the 
disinfectant.  We  cannot  but  think,  whilst  their 
report  is  favour.able  to  the  desired  view,  aud  in  a 
degree  not  previously  anticipated  by  its  authors, 
so  far  as  the  immediate  disinfection  is  concerned, 
that  it  discloses  apprehensions  ns  to  success  of  the 
mechanical  arrangements  of  filtration,  or  deposi- 
tion, for  the  separation  of  the  residuum.  The 
temporary  storage  of  the  sewage,  aud  the  removal 
of  certain  quantities  of  deposit,  may  possibly  be 
found  harmless  for  the  limited  quantity  of  sewage 
of  the  western  district;  but  we  should  be  better 
pleased  with  the  principle  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  had  not  an  important  deduc- 
tion from  the  conclusions,  to  be  made. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

Altiiotjgh  the  Architectural  Exhibition,  in  the 
Conduit-street  Galleries,  will  not  be  upi-n  yet  for 
a few  days,  most  of  the  drawings  are  hung,  and 
lead  us  to  hope  that  the  collection  will  be  in- 
teresting ; though  it  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  smaller  gallery  is  almost  wholly  occupied 
with  competition  drawings.  Thus,  for  the  Man- 
chester Assize  Courts,  we  have  the  designs  sent  in 
by  Messrs.  Garling,  Truefttt  (a  clever  flank). 
Crossland  (in  the  Missal  style  as  it  may  be 
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termed),  E.  M.  Barry  (with  a Covent-garden 
Opera  House  treatment),  Norman  Shaw  (some  of 
the  details  very  clever),  F.  H.  Pownall,  Roger 
Smith,  Allom,  Green  & Deville,  and  Phipson. 
For  the  Cambridge  Guildhall  there  are  the  designs 
by  Messrs.  J.  P.  Jones,  I’Anson,  Deville  Green, 
&c.  There  are  some  of  the  designs  sent  in  for 
Heigham  Church,  one  or  two  of  those  for  the 
church  of  SS.  Peter  aud  Paul,  at  Cork ; aud  Mr. 
Morgan’s  design  for  the  Jews’  Hospital,  men- 
tioned by  us  at  the  time,  as  was  the  case  with 
many  of  those  previously  alluded  to.  The  design 
by  Mr.  Ernest  George,  to  which  tho  Royal 
Academy  gold  medal  was  awarded,  is  also  here. 
In  the  chief  gallery  there  is  no  tour  deforce.  The 
larger,  and  in  some  respects  most  noticeable  con- 
tributions by  one  individual,  are  six  frames  sent 
by  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson  ; three  of  them  rough  group- 
ings of  the  buildings  of  Athens,  Rome,  and 
Medimval  England,  under  the  title,  “ Gothic 
or  Classic?”  and  one,  a very  elaborate  plan 
of  Alnwick  Castle,  showing  all  the  new 
Italian  ceilings,  and  which  ought  to  be  nearer  to 
the  eye.  Looking  hastily  round  the  rooms,  we 
see,  prominently,  a view  of  offices  recently  erected 
in  Mincing-lane  by  Mr.  Whicbcord;  designs  for 
fountains  by  Mr.  StapeUon  (elsewhere  there  are 
some  by  Mr.  Burgos);  proposed  schools  for  St. 
Philip’s,  Bristol,  by  Mr.  E.  Godwin;  shops  at 
Folkestone,  by  Messrs.  Walton  & Robson ; restora- 
tion of  p.irt  of  the  high  altar,  Westminster  Abbey, 
made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Scott,  who  himself 
sends  some  photographs  of  parts  of  his  Foreign 
Office;  cemetery  chapels  at  Ledbury,  by  Mr.  F.  P. 
Cockerell ; besides  sketches  for  fountains  from  him  ; 
a collection  of  fourteen  Northamptonshire  towers 
and  spires  from  churches  restored  byMr.W.  Slater; 
the  church  and  other  buildings  at  Boyne-hill,by  Mr. 
Street,  who  also  sends  views  of  St.  Giles’s  Church, 
Oxford;  a frame  containing  buildings  recently 
erected  by  Mr.  Truefitt;  and  a number  of  sketches 
and  designs  by  Mr.  N.  Slmw,  in  decorated  deal 
fj'ames.  Next  week,  however,  we  shall  be  able  to 
view  the  exhibition  more  carefully,  and  speak  of 
it  more  fully. 


SYMBOLISM  IN  REFERENCE  TO  ART.* 

Along  with  Egyptian  architecture,  some 
notice  should  be  taken  of  Egyptian  lions.  In 
Egypt  the  lion  was  symbolical  of  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile.  When  the  sun  was  in  Leo,  the 
greatest  rise  took  place;  hence  Uonn'  moiilhs  c.ame 
to  be  a speciality  of  water-spouts,  as  lions  them- 
selves were  of  fountains  of  water;  but  it  is  chiefly 
with  the  srtii  that  their  connection  lies.  Ilorus, 
as  the  suii-god,  had  his  throne  supported  by  lions 
(Roug6). 

The  child  Horns,  seated  on  a lotus-flower,  ex- 
panding as  it  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  was 
symbolical  of  the  sunrise,  and  of  the  eternal 
youth  of  the  divinity.  Lions  were  also  associated 
with  the  worship  of  Mithras,  or  the  snii. 

The  lions  at  the  gate  of  Mycene  are  supposed  to 
have  been  connected  with  Mithras ; but,  I think 
this  is  a mistake.  Lions,  oxen,  aud  cherubim — a 
rather  singular  fellowship,  were  among  the  brazen 
ornaments  of  Solomon’s  temple  (1  Kings  vii.  29). 
Two  lions  stood  at  the  side  of  Solomon’s  throne 
(1  Kings  X.  19).  So  they  did  also  at  the  sides 
of  the  throne  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  as  we  may 
see  on  inonnments;  and  possibly  the  sou-in- 
hiw  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  may  thence  have 
taken  the  idea ; but  the  symbolical  meaning  of 
lions  in  this  situation  had  reference  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Romanesque  architects  derived  their  lions  from 
the  Bible  record ; and  their  position  at  church 
doors,  frequently  with  the  columns  of  the  porch 
resting  on  their  backs,  had  a reference  to  the  cus- 
tom of  administering  justice  there,  and  the  render- 
ing of  certain  public  acts,  so  that  the  porch,  with 
its  lions,  became  a tribunal,  aud  hence  the  formula 
which  raimy  public  acts  and  documents  boar, 
" inter  leones.”  M.  de  Caumont  has  some  in- 
teresting remarks  on  this  subject.  The  lions 
over  the  gate  of  Mycene  had  probably  a similar 
meaning;  they  were  there  as  symbols  of  justice 
and  judgment;  for  the  gates  of  cities  in  the 
olden  time  were  often  made  the  places  for  admin- 
istering the  law.  I once  thought  that  the  lions 
of  Daniel — so  frequently  seen  on  early  Christian 
sarcophagi — might  have  had  something  to  do 
with  tho!-e  at  church  porches;  but  1 believe 
the  association  of  lions  with  places  of  justice  is  of 
much  earlier  date  than  the  days  of  Daniel.  It  is 
true,  Shylock  exclaims,  “ A Daniel,  a very  Daniel, 
come  to  judgment and  Daniel  himself  might  be 
put  for  the  perpetual  symbol  of  all  righteous 
judges;  but  the  poets,  to  whom  w'e  are  olten  in- 

• See  p.  178,  ante. 


debtedfor  preserving  the  popular  vestiges  of  nearly 
worn-out  usages  aud  exploded  lore,  and  to  no  one 
more  so  than  our  immortal  Shukspeare,  have  occa- 
sional reference  to  the  lion  as  the  symbol  of 
clemency,  and  of  generosity  combined  witli  power. 
Thus  Troilus,  upbraiding  his  brother  Hector  for 
sparing  the  fallen  Grecians,  bidding  them  rise  aud 
live,  says : — 

“ Brother,  you  have  a vice  of  mercy  in  you, 

Which  better  tits  a lion  than  a man.” 

Troilm  and  Cressida,  act  v.,  sc.  3. 

The  aspect  and  noble  bearing  of  the  lion  is  ex- 
pressive of  dignity  and  power.  Unlike  all  other 
members  of  the  Felis  I'amily,  he  holds  up  his  head 
and  looks  you  full  in  the  face,  and  has  appro- 
priately enough  been  called  tbo  king  of  animals. 
Lions  draw  the  car  of  Cybelc,  the  Earth,  or  the 
great  mother,  possibly  to  symbolize  her  influence 
and  authority.  Among  the  Assyrians,  Bel:, is,  the 
female  form  of  Baal,  or  the  lord,  and  consequently 
the  queen  of  heaven,  was  represented  standing  on 
a lion.  The  lion  is  an  emblem  of  solitude  as  well 
as  of  royal  power.  In  Christian  symbolism,  lions 
are  associated  with  Raul  the  Hermit ; and,  accord- 
ing to  the  golden  legeud,  they  dug  the  good  man’s 
grave.  A lion  is  given  as  a companion  to  St. 
Jerome  ; and  a unicorn  is  put  by  the  side  of  the 
fair  St.  Justina,  to  signify  her  purity  and  virtue. 
The  lion  and  the  unicorn  meet  together  as  sup- 
porters of  the  royal  arms  of  England;  but  here 
the  British  lion  is  rather  an  equivocal  character, 
placed  vis-a-vis  his  spotless  associate,  and  their 
union  savours  of  a Persian  myth;]  for,  while  the 
unicorn  is  the  first  of  the  pure  animals  of 
Ormuzd,  the  lion  is  one  of  the  impure  animals  of 
Ahriman;  and  so  the  royal  airthority  in  England, 
or  its  symbol,  is  upheld  by  supporters  of  opposite 
principles. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  royal  lion,  I must, 
in  justice,  say  something  of  the  imperial  eagle, 
not  that  this  bird  has  to  do  with  architecture,  as 
the  former,  nor  has  it  been  made  a sign  in  the 
heavens:  it  only  stands  by  the  side  ot  Jupiter, 
the  lord  of  the  sky,  aud  its  personification,  whence 
come  lightnings  and  the  bolts  of  the  thundcrer; 
but  Apollo,  or  the  sun,  claims  tho  eagle,  no  less 
than  Jove,  or  the  sky;  and  with  an  equal  right, 
for  while  the  eagle  soars  aloft  in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  builds  its  nest  iu  high 
places,  it  has  a wonderful  sight,  aud  could,  from 
time  immeiDOrial,  look  steadfastly  at  the  sun. 
Dante  notices  this  (Bard.  I.,  48)  on  Beatrice 
gazing  intensely  at  that  luminary ; he  exclaims: — 
“ Aquila  si  non  gli  s'  afllsc  unqiianco.”* 

Possibly  the  wonderful  eyesight  of  the  eagle 
may  have  had  sometliing  to  do  with  the  bird  be- 
coming the  symbol  of  St.  John,  who,  iu  his  vision, 
looking  up  steadfastly,  saw  an  angel  standing  in 
the  sun.  The  history  of  the  eagle  us  an  imperial 
ensign  will  be  found  in  Canto  TI.  of  the  Paradise 
of  Dante,  to  which  I must  refer  you.  Consider- 
ing the  character  of  this  bird,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  the  Aigle  Fr;uu;;u8  should  long 
have  had  its  eye  upon  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

A history  of  animals  iu  reference  to  tlieir  sym- 
bolical characters,  while  it  would  show  much  that 
is  interesting  iu  their  habits  and  manners,  would 
at  tlie  same  time  throw  considerable  light  ou  tlie 
tlieology,  mythology,  aud  art  history  of  the 
ancients. 

The  Greeks,  by  not  caring  to  ascertain  the 
symbolical  value  of  animals’  heads,  came  to  treat 
the  gods  of  tho  Egyptians  with  very  little  respect. 
Wit  here  took  the  place  of  wisdom,  and  they 
sought  to  turn  into  ridicule  what  they  did  not 
care  to  understand, 

TUE  TREE  OF  LIFE.f 

The  art  history  of  the  Tree  of  Life  is  curious  : it  had  its 
origin  in  the  far  East,  where  the  life  of  nature  and  of  man 
was  combined  in  one  poetic  and  symbolical  whole.  Its 
must  unmistakable  form  occurs  among  the  Hindus ; it  is 
described  as  having  first  appeared  on  the  mountain  of 
Paradise  Hlimavet  or  Miirou;,  as  the  antique  Phallus  of 
Siva,  which  the  god  diviiled  into  twelve  lingams  radiating 
light,  and  afterwards  caused  to  be  transplanted  into 
different  parts  of  India  (see  Guigniaul). 

Dr.  Layard,  in  his  ••Nineveh,”  has  an  engraving  of  a 
cylinder,  onwliich  is  a tree  01  the  form,  shown  in  drawing  V. 
(enlarged),  between  two  winged  bulls  (here  oinittvd).  It 
would  seem  to  be  a conventional  form  of  the  palm  tree, 
the  branches  ending  in  terminal  buds,  and  might  either 
have  suggested  tlie  Indian  myth,  or  might  have  been 
derived  from  it.  There  are  two  tripartite  trees  in  a simi- 
lar style  on  one  of  the  tablets  iu  the  British  Museum. 

The  winged  bulls,  with  human  beads,  are  aiulogous  to 
the  Royal  Sphinxes  among  the  Egyptians,  aiid  symbolize 
intelligence  niiiced  with  force  and  power,  in  reiereuce  to 
the  great  Assyrian  monarchy. 

Every  country  has  had  its  sacred  tree,  and  some  coun- 
tries have  had  more  thim  one.  Egypt  had  sever'd ; tlie 
earliest  was  the  palm  tree,  the  date  palm  [Pheenix  due 


* We  may  observe  the  eagle,  as  a symbol  of  Apollo,  on- 
an  altar  to  that  leader  of  the  Muses,  in  the  Musenm  of 
the  Capitol.” 

t This  part  was  not  read,  but  we  have  thought  \t  better 
to  make  the  subject  complete. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


lulifrrii):  after  that  tlic  sycamore  tree  siirnmoriis^ 
ami  subsequently  the  Prrscia  The 

■” 

o/thoeS .!!■'!:  ‘fnUnl  nf  Bic  heavenj, 

tHn  irVmi  fh  ‘^‘^'^"1*'''^  fP“ce,  which  in  the  Egyptian  doe 
t nnt , acted  the  part  oi  tlie  m..thcr  in  tlic  divine  rcB'cnera 
tioii— Itself  symbolized  by  the  .'srnru/n-us-as  the  new  birth 
was  hy  the  lotus  The  symbol  of  Netpe  ^“s  a vare  sS 
the  brmmhp^<fnf  of  deceased  persons,  and  from 

heaven  the  frnir  administered  to  them  in 

^ ^ "''‘tf'*’ of  eternal  i,lc.  This  is  thesub- 

c vxxi  - I art  front  Kossellini  (i)latc 

renresenr’’  r i’!  atThcbcs.  and 

roprosents  asccne  in  the  Paradise  of  Osiris,  in  whicli  an 
whieh’fJl^'’'"’”^  eigrhteenth  dynasty,  the  head  of 

w Inch  was  named  roir,  are  reccivintr  the  fm;d  of  immor- 

<=acred  sort  of  aquarium  symbolical  of  the 

\V  H m ''f9-snpporlinff  apent  in  tlie  land  of  Egypt. 

\\.tl,m  It  are  cman.  Ashes  that  inhabit  the  waters  ottL 
Rs  borders  o'"  grow  upon 

of  ltiworp;,^?i‘  ®'‘*0  IS  the  papyrus  plant,  s.vmbolical 
of  the  son1*'Z.  h ^ i'^  /"Taw,  of  the  first  transformation 
S OsW-s.  ' "'■  regeneration,  in  the  Paradise 

Tlic  departed  are  here  sliown  in  tlicwlivingbodilv  forms 

Th/dlseinK^  syniScal'&T'f 

U e (liseinhud  I'd  sou),  a sparrow  hawk  (Fafr,,  tusks'  with 
iii'indttli'S;, ‘"'“"eiilsh  between  the  present 

oelif,  mTe'!'"'"™,”''  J!’,'  ‘be  tree  nf  life, 

WHS  fonn  I ■"  ‘“bbn  M.iscnm.  It 

Bie  Gr™t  p?,™;,!  ‘‘l-r  n «'''bnuslr,  near 

'•  VTfiac  ryraniKl.  from  the  upper  part  of  tlie  stem  nf 
the  tree  jiroceeil  two  arms,  one  of  which  present*  to  the 
PouS  IrVm  T tieeeased.  a tray  of  fruits,  the  otlier 
deceased  cnnv^-l  f*^  a stream  of  ilving  water,  which  the 
i prnnl  m • • r ‘ month.  Beneath  the  tree  are  two 
heron.s  feeding  from  equilateral  triangles.  — e.xtremelT 
symbolical.  y\e  may  somctinic.s  sec  similar  synilmls  cd 
iiioinSits^Ti?”'"- equilateral  triangle  on  Christian 
UJvTf r v«;  ^ *"  f^'-"rcli  of  Sta.  Maria, 

Th-K  Sfs  ?;  ^ a sketch  of  it  when  last  in  Rome, 
iiiis  stilL  IS  broken;  and  little  is  seen  of  the  fiirure  ttnr 

was  behind  the  princip.alcne.  uie  iifeure  that 

enough  to  inform  me  that  he  coa- 
Tl  ^ro  i»hterior  to  the  Uftecntli  eentnry.  II  C. 

w£s  akh  "" " -r 

ni  A iv'  f ’ * ‘ -'ketches  the  Ja.st  time  i was  there  Jn 
n,.f  from  her  sj  camorc-tree,  administcniiL- 

O r f".-  .‘'rccased.  who  k,?XSo;i , 

the  S lmi  ,w  n i "t  it»  soprcl  u4i„3  j 

Jsis  Iisirally  hcara  on  her  hcarl  a r/ovor.  which  ia  the  I 

5 "°wi,h  ,hf  t'w  ' i"”"''  ‘'"’“"b™!  hrarl-dres.  is  a 

01-c.  with  the  two  horns  of  a enw,  she  is  then  lum-  I 

Vo7.;,T  S.';' ;.hc"™;,, 

r;  „‘s“”£;i.*hc  i 

S'?;:;"; 

iiiini.ter&  holding  the  piiie-c<>ne  symbol  of  life  which  in 

s;'h:s'S'ri=“s.!;?ciElr 

“iSlfi'S  a7aterc?‘;?X?;/™‘”  “ 

Sc“;Sis”?;7r;ri;icJ'7X7c“i,?- 

pX'wi,i.'-.Xsi'c'il:i?:;„?‘x 

hn^iv  > ‘ twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielded 

hw  tK  1,7?'^  bf  ibb  tree  ™ 

lor  .tlie  healing  of  tlic  nations."  Tii"  date  nalm 

hencSirci'^or'^  P“^f°r‘h  a shoot  every  month, 
lienee  the  tree,  or  a branch  of  it.  became  the  svmhoi  - 

7 ,“7';  f S'  ™“'  “'7i,?,JLh. 

confvrrp.i  .tn  ^’ *“,r>  worthy  of  this  distinction  being 
I ite  is  inv.rP?!  “bnstlaa  mosaics  the  Tree  of 

to  have  bJ  'b'  palm-tree,  it  rri.pears 

Mela  ,„  the  wilderhess,  aloh;  w,th  the  dmrubim,  „ “ho 


[jMae.  31,  1860. 


(See  1 Kings  vi.  29,  .32, 


on  the  utensils  of  the  Temple 
35;  andvii.  SS.I  - . 

Drawing  IX.  is  the  palm-trceas  the  Trceof  Life  from  the 
mul  na,"‘  '“f  ff'e  saints  Cosrna 

and  nammi.o,  ill  the  Roman  Eoi  iim,  On  a branch  of  the 

Thnt  tif^'pi^'’'  ""‘f*'  a B'<’ry  of  seven  rays. 

That  the  PhcEtii.v:  was  a -symbol  of  the  resiiiTection.  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  In  this  sense  the  Phteni.x 
was  a very  ancmiit  mythical  creation.  Dante  alludes  to 
It,  inf.  XXIV.  loo-s. 


n.mto',"„Tl  h“  ss"  ■‘““b.  «'  ‘bi 


" Cosl  per  li  gr.an  savi  si  confessa, 

Che  la  Fenice  muore  e pni  rinnsce, 

Quando  al  cinque  centesimo  anno  appressa.” 

horn  nLV'®  and  is 

born  again,  near  to  its  five-hundredth  vear  (see  Ovid’s 

ciS  the  Ovid  asso- 

hs  palm-tree  as  preparing 

rncM^in  |""'=  branches.  “ tremnlaeqim 

hfMo^i  palmae,  from  whence,  on  its  death,  another 
' tree  P !'.?■  ^ iloubtful  point  whether  the 

mtfw  1 r*amc  to  the  bird,  or  the 

that  w!^  V’r  possibly  the  well-known  fact 

thc^  ^ f'^'r'a'e  l>alm. tree  was  burnt  down  to 

the  roots  a new  tree  sprang  np  amid  the  ashes  nf  tlie 
OKI  one,  may  have  been  i be  origin  of  tlie  fable  (see  Pliny'. 

I *'‘'®  ‘^**'’''t--li  is  the  symbolical  lamb  on 

anirek  C'i”fllfSticks.  with  five 

, forming  a crown,  below,  in  the  apsis,  is 
rnomidtrcfv^^  lamb,  with  a simple  glory  standing  on  a little 
mouiidirom  which  flow  the  four  gospel  streams  of  living 
water,  sometimes  called  the  rivers  of  Paradise,  betwcui 
twelve  sheep  for  ttie  disciples 

.l7h(7  *"  ■‘'lb  b>f«,  there  i.  p 

x;  ""necb'ent,  b»t  here  the  lamb  hns  « crimiei 
sXr  “ very  Isrse  hh-ere  or  llic 

S gciir  Vtt'"*?"  *■ ‘^f  lil''''‘"k’'elists,  along  witli 

RThn  t fmnidcr  of  tlie  church,  and 

S.  Theodore;  and  beyond  these  figures  are  two  palm-tree* 

arp  ificnViciT'  fros".  anti  the  Tree  oi  Lilc, 

Tids  M “‘'=  P'acc  of  the  other, 

ment  h H ‘’y  '•■'‘'■'y  ‘.^‘''■i.-tian  mural  monu- 

nieiita  111  Uie  Museum  at  Lyon.  They  .arc  very  rude  but 
faithful  ChHslian  souls 

^o  ,f  tRc  “'r'  I’Pintual  food 

^th..L^  • heads,  as  signilicam 

nic^c  .y  fhe  lowest  of 

these  sketches  we  have  the  cross  and  the  Cirei  k Rho  in 
I ^ ) ‘hu.s  showing  their  iiirntity  in  meaning 

riic  cross  and  Chiist.”  says  M.  Diciron, ‘‘  are  one  and 
and  the  Life  and  ChrUt  arc  one 

I palm-tree  was  a type  of  Christ,  is  rendered 

'Kvortiom'*  hemg  figured  on  the  wails  oftheSrinc- 
'nr  "‘fh  <^’'0  Cherubim;  and  this 

I Die  sno  ISP  ortn"’”.  '‘‘"I"®*’  ‘^^rtainiy  by 

Imoi,  i n of  by  Solo 

the  palm-tree,  J u-ill  t„k,-  hlidof  ih,^  6a,''g/J 
boS 

»Up  .t  f ^ ^ to  sliow  tliis.  whicli  is 

also  stated  by  some  of  tlic  early  writers  of  tlie  cluircli 
palm-branch,  as  borne  by  Christian 
’ sense  -'ymbolical 

^ (ami‘»o  ni?J'’‘^fi"I,  the  Water  of  Life 

(and  so  also  with  the  sacred  trees,  tlie  Tree  of  Lite  in  the 
Egyptian  theology}.  Water  i.s  represented  on  E‘'yntiaii 
, moiinmciits  by  parallel  zigzag  lines.  This  was  its farS 

; of  7 iib;!‘7ata“7'c."  '* ''' 

I It  also  occurs  on  Etru.scan  and  other  ancient  vases 
and  aromul  doors  m Assyrian  archirecture.  as  seen  on  one 
west  oa  nr^nf I’^'icipal  ball  of  the  north- 
bpve  t,.  K ^ Nmiro.ul,  in  the  British  Museum.  1 be- 

S';"’  »■'“»  “ “-  pro.'" 

'^'‘'9'^/’,*’  ^'''■‘5-  recognized  by  Mr.  Lewis  nverthe  door 
of  Mipprised  by  him  to  be  symbolical 

nil  ■- Is  2^’  T^  r‘  P’''’°'P''nig  “Irom  a foundation  of 

-m  Jr  ^ ‘J,’®  “Ot  'wn'ih  "uliko  the  sacred  lotus, 

id  grows  oiit  of  the  water,  indicative  of  the  new  biitli 
...•  regeneration.  What  Mr.  Lewis  calls  Iruit  may  be 
meant  for  bu<l.s,  they  look  more  like  p^^ne  con™  Umu 
bunches  of  grapes,  but  if  intended  for  the  latte?  tL  le 

sign  becomes  qiiiic  conventional. 

Oyer  the  side-door  of  a clnircli  at  Mavigny  (Calvados) 
the  tympanum,  is  a symbolical  tree  of  hie'  w??ci: 
svml.nUnn'l  T°'‘*  "’“y  meant  lor  tlic  Horn,  the 

f:'e"ling  on  it?’''''  I’"’"  «''i"'als  are 

*S'®ou‘"tUK  j^urV;"  mi  the  mountains  of 

in,  on  this  side  tlie  linins  ; when  conseciateii  it  is  tlm 
material  symbol  of  tlie  Deity,  whoso  name  in  the  Zenda- 

w7ss;,r?,;;;;:v7;X7‘;.7Srs,X( 

b!7."ii' 7“'  “■  “■■7 

;i  he  pmv  c„n.\  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  Assyrian 
deities,  or  ministers,  corresiionded  to  the  crux-anslu  i! 

Jml  Egyptian  personified  attributes  ot  Deity 

and  had  the  same  meaning,  also  corresponded  in  Christ  an 
symbolism  to  the  Cross  and  the  Tree  o^f  Liie  The?e  L a 
\ery  iiitere-tmg  iliustratinn  of  this  on  the  ivoiw  tabu- 
iiacle  m the  sacristy  of  tlie  c.ithcdnil  of  Sen.s  mi--  si  )/ 
ject  has  been  reproduced  by  the  Arundel  Society  1 Tlie 
s^‘,ul*''r,!?.^T  two  fiiSnJ'^'hkS,: 

iittacliLuf  to  ti  f>iJ  ’’y  palm-branches 

aciaciKci  to  tbeir  necks,  tliey  are  shown  to  have  been 
martyrs  also.  Christian  soul*  are  less  Ireqnm.tlv  fi-ur? 

ThrJe“?s°S  D?e' e‘tf  occasionaify  o°ccur. 

nine  IS  111  the  cathedral  of  Vieiitu',  in  Duuuhine  a sareo 

on‘'‘wMch''?wo the  remains  of  an  vccleiliastic  of  rank, 
??ai^pl  nf  peacocks  are  represented  feeding  on  thj 
m^nifiri^irviCn^  ..cfamental 

be^ilmSmlnKhi?"  "■^®  •*"  to 

primitive  Cjn istians  as  symbolical  of  tlirreSmtaJ Jd  a.'d 


_ Christian  souls  have  also  been  figured  as  grilTlns.  There 
M V"  Mark’s,  at  Venice,  a cast  of  which  is  in 

the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  one  also  in  the  Crystal 
l alace,  on  which  two  grilllns  are  feeding  on  a vine  that 
rises  in  a tripartite  form  ironi  a vase , and  that  it  might  be 
understood  what  this  vase  is  supposed  to  contain,  the 
f/i//r.vuv  of  Bacchus  is  ))laced  in  it. 

But  the  griffin,  which  among  the  Gentiles  was  a symbol 
of  Apollo,  whose  car  we  may  oltcn  see  drawn  by  griffins 
(see  small  mnunted  engraving  N),  was  properly  the  symbol 
01  cimst,  and  in  tills  sense  is  introduced  by  Dante  :— 

, •“  La  fiera, 

Ch’e  sola  una  persona  in  duo  nature.” 

Ftirg.  xxxi.,  V.  81. 

file  eagle  head  and  wings  representing  the  Divine 
nature : the  lion’s  body,  the  human  nature. 

On  the  baptismal  font  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  a cast 
from  which  i.s  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  two  doves  are 
approaching  to  drink  out  of  a vase,  in  which  is  placed  a 
jeueled  cross:  the  cross  here  takes  the  place  of  the 
t/i>/rsus  of  Bacchus  in  the  tablet  at  Venice. 

In  tlic  arms  impaled  on  the  money  of  Gregory  XVl 
VO  birds  arc  approaching  to  drink  out  of  the  sacramental 
Clip  over  winch  is  the  star  of  Bcthlebeni. 

«n  1 !1®  '•rur.u„,of„,  the  luu,  the  p!n-  co>v. 

corresponding  in  symbolism 
to  the  same  thing  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  all  significant 
of  that  primrcval  doctrine  whicli  the  sacred  tree,  tlie  Tree 
of  Lile,  was  intended  to  figure.' 

11.  C.  BAnx,ow,  M.D. 


THE  UNIOX  or  AUCHITECTURE  AND 
SCl'LPTUUE.f 

The  subject  on  whicli  I h.avo  been  invited  to 
address  you  is  “The  Union  of  Architecture  and 
oculpturo.” 

Sculpture  has  been  called  the  phonetic  illustra- 
tion of  architecture,  or  the  voice  of  architecture 
from  the  word  “ phoiioe,"’  wliich  is  Greek  fur  voice? 
fills  ntimo  has  been  given  it  from  the  fact  of  its 
having  been.  In  ancient,  and  also  in  the  best  times 
of  modern,  art,  so  much  called  in  to  illustrate  and 
particularize  the  ohject  of  the  buildings  \vith 
diicU  it  has  been  associated. 

I he  structures  of  Egypt,  for  instance,  are 
VTonght  ovir  with  sculptural  figures  emblematic 
ot  the  actions  and  sentiments  each  were  erected  to 
record,  and  the  worship  of  each  divinity,  to  which 
the  classic  temples  were  raised,  were  particularized 
in  sculpture  on  their  faijadc.s. 

Tlius  has  it  come  tliiit  sculpture  has  been  called 
the  “ voice  of  architecture.”  This,  however,  while 
not  perhaps,  in  some  re.spcets  saving  too  much  fur 
sculpture,  mij-ht  seem  to  underrate  the  force  of 
expression  of  architecture,  which  lias  herself 
assuredly  a voice,  and  one  that  is  eminimtlv 
powerful  and  beautiful,  capable  by  turns  of  eon- 
veying  the  most  grand,  rfllgiou.s,  noble,  graceful, 
aiul  elegant  sentiments. 

I aiiiting,  sculpture,  and  decoration,  liowcvcr, 
vastly  enhance  the  force  of  this  expression,  and 
never  does  the  language  of  these  muses  sound  so 
sweetly  as  iii  the  combined  symphonies  and 
madi  igals  of  united  art. 

force,  exiiression,  and  beauty, 
which  forms  our  just  guide  throughout  the  whole 
great  subject  of  the  union  of  the  arts,  affords  of 
course,  the  widest  theme  for  contemplation  ^At 
present,  however,  as  in  duty  bound,  I will  seek  to 
confine  my  remarks  within  the  limits  indicated  bv 
the  title  of  my  address,  viz.,  “The  Union  o‘f 
Sculpture  with  Arclutccturo.” 

Ibe  advantage  of  this  uiiiou  of  architecture 
and  sculpture  is  twofold,  mental  and  sensuous.- 
the  first  speukuig  to  the  mind,  the  second  to  the 
eye.  In  the  more  directly  mental  sense,  sculpture 
has  to  exphnn  and  iilusn-ate  the  intention  and 
o.'jeet  of  the  building  with  which  it  is  associated 
ny  means  of  the  personuges  repre.sented  and  tlie 
stones  and  thoughts  it  embodies ; secondly,  in  the 
more  sensuous  qualities  of  art  combination,  it 
should  decorate  and  give  life  to  the  comparatively 
inaimnate  forms  of  architectural  structure. 

Sculpture,  to  truly  do  her  mission  in  connection 
with  architecture,  must  achieve  both  these  results 
No  nation,  perhaps,  has  ever  so  intimately  and 
universally  united  architecture  and  sculpture  as 
the  ancient  Egyptians-at  least  in  respect  to 
rehtvo  tlie  whole  surfaces  of  their  buildings,  both 
witbiu  and  without,  having  been  covered  with 
these  sculptured  decorations ; this  ample  use  of 
rehei-o  Imviiig  been  favoured  by  their  bieroglvpliic 
method  of  writing,  of  which  the  emblems  \vere 
dr.iwn  from  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature.  So  much 
is  this  the  case,  that  the  literature  of  Egypt  may 
be  said  to  have  united  with  her  sculpture  iu  deco- 
rating her  architecture. 

_No  feature  of  Egyptian  architecture  illustrates 
tins  better  than  that  of  the  ohelisk.  This  is  the 
hgurc  of  one  now  creet  in  Karnak,  having  stood 
there  more  than  3,000  years.  It  is  i)i  feet  high, 
ni  one  block.  Now  you  see  here  at  once  bow  the 
incised  and  cut  into  the  stone,  and 


’*  To  he  coiitiruied. 
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that  they  do  not  project  beyond  the  surface  like 
the  relievi  of  other  styles.  The  figures  represented 
are,  as  it  were,  tacked  into  the  surface,  impressed 
beneath  like  a seal  on  wax,  so  that  no  part  of  the 
subject  is  above  the  adjacent  surface.  This  treat- 
ment decorated  the  surface  without  disturbing  its 
breadtli  and  massiveness, — the  character  of  Egyp- 
tian architecture. 

The  Egyptians  were  great  in  their  knowledge 
and  practice  of  the  union  of  the  arts.  Their 
whole  manner  was  archaic,  no  doubt;  but  it  was 
most  impressive,  and  has  been  most  enduring. 
A treatment  of  incised  relievo,  analogous  to  that 
they  so  much  used,  might  well,  I conceive,  take 
part  in  our  own  granitic  architecture,  which  idea 
has  lately  been  favourably  discussed  at  the  Society 
of  Arts. 

The  Egyptians  also  riscd  vast  figures  attached 
to  their  temples  and  tombs,  not  unfreqiicntly 
rock-hewn ; also  ranged  in  avenues.  lietween 
Luxor  and  Karnak,  a distance  of  about  two  miles, 
•stretched  the  most  renowned  of  these  avenues  of 
•statues,  composed  of  repetitions  of  colossal  recum- 
bent sphinxes,  lions,  &c.  With  colossi  of  this 
character,  and  a profusion  of  incised  and  storied 
relievo,  most  of  the  Egyptian  edifices  were  en- 
hanced within  and  without. 

We  will  not,  however,  linger  longer  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  but  proceed  to  Greece  via  the 
Euphrates. 

By  the  banks  of  the  broad  Euphrates,  and  be- 
tween that  and  the  Tigris,  dwelt  of  old  the  Assy- 
rians, and  they  also  united  intimately  their  archi- 
tecture anti  sculpture. 

On  the  outside  of  the  lower  story  of  their  public 
structures,  and  in  the  very  blocks  of  limestone 
v.'hich  formed  the  walls,  were  hewn  colossal  images 
of  their  kings,  warriors,  and  spirits,  and  other 
■emblematic  figures,  from  whose  very  backs  the 
structure  seemed  to  arise. 

Among  these  figures  the  most  remarkable  are 
those  colossal  winged  sphin.xcs,  of  which  you  may 
see  examples  hi  the  British  Museum.  'J’hese  were 
placed  usually  as  guards  at  the  entrauces,  either 
•opposite  the  person  entering  or  sideways,  or  both, 
according  to  the  restorations  of  Mr.  Fergusson 
and  Mr.  Layard.  Between  colossal  sculptured 
^symbols  of  this  kind  did  Sennacherib  re-enter  his 
^lalacc  on  his  return  from  bis  discomfiture  before 
iiiiebi.sh. 

These  figures  highly  enhanced,  decoratively, 
the  appearance  of  the  architecture  with  which 
they  wore  associated,  and  also  meant  a great  deal. 
'The  sphinx,  as  the  old  author,  Clement,  of  Ale.x- 
■nndria,  says,  signified  “ the  combination  of  force 
M'itb  intellect.”  The  lion’s  body  with  the  man’s 
lead;  that  is,  the  androleonine  sphinx,  from 
■“  aneor,”  Greek  for  a man,  and  “ leo,”  Latiu  for 
a lion.  But  the  Assyrians  had  another  variety  of 
Hie  sphinx,  viz.,  the  anclrotaurine  sphinx,  from 
‘‘  aneer,”  a man,  and  " tanrus,”  Latin  for  a bull, — 
•in  which  the  hull’s  body  was  substituted  for  that 
of  the  lion.  As  the  former  personified  military 
force,  so  might  the  other  probably  have  had  a 
more  pastoral  significance.  The  Assyrians  also 
■iulded  eagle’s  wings,  to  typify  swiftness  and  extent 
of  power.  These  two  remarkable  emblems  of 
'force,  together  with  other  colossal  forms  at  the 
base  of  the  Assyrian  structures,  appeared  as  sup- 
]iorting  the  whole  edifice.  So  you  see  they  h-ad  a 
cneaniiig,  and  were  not  merely  decorations.  They 
were  mental  as  well  as  sensuous. 

When  these  sphinxes  appear  on  the  walls,  hack 
4o  back,  their  wings,  together,  form  a fine  struc- 
tur.al  embellishment  of  an  arched  form. 

Within  the  walls,  iu  the  interior,  the  sculptures 
of  the  Assyrians  were  of  a much  smaller  scale, 
illustrating  a great  variety  of  subject.  In  the 
British  Museum  an  additional  apartment  for  these 
works  has  been  lately  opened,  which  will  well 
i’oward  a visit.  Among  them  are  relievi,  as  fresh 
as  if  they  came  from  the  hand  of  the  workman 
yostei'day,  although  2,4G0  years  have  elapsed  since 
iliat  ]>eiiod.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  cast  of  a 
horse’s  head  just  sketched  in  with  the  chisel,  the 
<>i  igiual  of  winch  looks  as  if  left  oft'  this  morning, 
to  be  gone  on  with  to-morrow. 

Besides,  however,  the  great  historical  interests 
nP  these  works  of  the  Assyrians,  and  also  their 
■frequent  excellence,  these  lesser  figures  are  pecu- 
liar as  being  of  a style  of  very  flat,  and  yet  effec- 
tive, relievo,  half-way  between  the  incised  prin- 
ciple of  the  Egyptians  and  that  of  projection 
adopted  by  the  Greeks.  In  modern  times  Dona- 
tello’s method  resembles  this  more  than  perhaps 
any  other  examples. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  Greeks.  As  your 
time  and  my  space  will  not  allow  of  any  extended 
discussion  of  each  phase  of  our  subject,  it  may  be 
well  to  restrict  ourselves  as  to  the  union  of  Greek 
nrcbitecture  and  sculpture  to  the  one  example  of 


the  Parthenon,  which,  however,  is  a host  in 
itself. 

Nowhere  can  the  union  of  the  two  arts  be  more 
justly  illustrated  than  in  this  example  of  Classic 
temple  structure,  in  whieli  they  were  so  evenly 
combined  that  it  would  appear  a doxibt,  whether 
the  sculpture  were  more  evidently  a decoration  to 
the  architecture,  or  the  architecture  a pedestal 
projection  and  frame  for  the  sculpture. 

This  far-famed  edifice  was  commenced  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  -150  years  before  our  Saviour, 
and,  therefore,  2,310ycar8  ago.  It  was  about  100 
feet  wide  by  325  feet  long;  was  built  of  white 
Attic  marble,  and  was,  within  and  without,  most 
elaborately  illustrated  and  decorated  with 
sculpture. 

In  the  most  retired  interior  was  the  statue  of 
the  goddess  “Athene,”  herself,  60  feet  high.  This, 
however,  having  been  made,  by  the  decision  of 
the  priest,  of  ivory  and  gold,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  sculptor  himself,  Phidias,  has  long 
since  perished,  not  a pinch  of  dust  remains  of  the 
daughter  of  Jove. 

There  were  various  other  smaller  statues  doubt- 
less within  the  walls  of  this  edifice,  as  attendants 
on  the  divinity,  and  as  illustrations  of  the  object 
of  the  temple;  but  of  these  it  was  deprived  by  the 
Homans  when  they  fin-ally  vanquished  Greece, 
and  despoiled  her  at  once  of  her  freedom  and  her 
works  of  art. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  exterior  sculptures  of 
which  we  have  record,  and  to  those  cherished 
remains  which  we  possess  in  the  British  Museum, 
that  we  must  turn.  In  these  also  we  shall  find 
that  not  only  did  they  decorate  the  temple  ex- 
quisitely, but  they  told  its  story. 

The  Parthenon  was,  as  you  know,  erected  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  whom  the  Bomans  called 
Minerva,  hut  the  Greeks  Athene,  and  after  whom 
Athens  was  named.  She  was  fabled  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter,  or  Zeus,  the  supreme  god  of 
heathen  mythology,  and  to  have  sprung  ready 
armed  from  his  head.  She  w’as  worshipped  as  the 
goddess  of  wisdom.  It  happened  also  that  she 
always  remained  a maiden.  Parthenos  is  the 
Greek  for  maiden, — hence  Parthenon,  the  house 
of  the  maiden,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Temple  of 
the  Virgin. 

The  spaces  on  the  front  and  sides  of  this 
temple  were  chiefly  decorated  with  figure 
sculpture  ou  the  east  and  west  fronts,  as  in 
the  tympana,  and  the  metopes  between  the 
triglyphs  over  the  columns,  which  were  continued 
at  tlie  sides  as  well  as  in  the  frieze  which  ran 
rouiul  the  cella — or  body  of  the  building  beneath 
the  colonnade, — of  these  the  most  important  are 
the  tympana. 

Within  the  triangular  space  of  the  east 
tympanum,  which  was  in  reality  one  gable  of  the 
roof,  was  represented,  in  sculpture,  the  birth  of 
Minerva  or  Athene,  and  the  council  of  the  godson 
Olympus,  the  figure  of  Jupiter  or  Zeus  occupying 
the  centre. 

Within  the  west  tympanum,  on  the  opposite 
front,  was  represented  the  contention  of  Athene 
and  Neptune,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  him, 
Poseidon,  for  the  honour  of  giving  the  name  to 
Athens.  Athens,  the  capital  of  Cecropia,  or,  as  it 
was  afterwards  called,  Attica,  was  situated  ou  the 
sea  coast,  connected  at  some  distance  with  her 
port,  or  harbour,  called  the  Pirmus,  just  as  Edin- 
burgh, our  northern  capital,  often  called  the 
modern  Athens,  possesses  her  Leith  harbour.  The 
Athenians  were  in  great  measure  a warlike  mari- 
time people — sea-robbers  in  fact  originally, — and 
yet  they  claimed  to  furnish  the  favoured  abode  of 
wisdom  and  the  arts  of  peace.  Thus  the  myth 
arose  naturally  that  originally  there  had  been  a 
contention  between  the  god  of  the  sea  and  the 
goddess  of  wisdom  for  the  privilege  of  naming  the 
city. 

This  is  the  old  story  : — Those  two  deities  having 
seriously  disagreed  on  this  subject,  the  assembly 
of  the  gods  arranged  the  dispute  by  passing  the 
resolution  that  that  one  should  have  the  prefei'cnee 
who  produced  the  most  useful  presents  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Upon  this,  Neptune  struck  the  rock  with  bis 
trident,  when  immediately  a horse  issued  forth. 

Minerva  then  waved  her  hand,  when,  full  in 
leaf  and  fruit,  from  the  teeming  earth,  sprang  up 
the  olive.  On  which  she  was  immediately  con- 
gratulated by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  gods  as 
having  obtained  the  victory,  who  observed,  as 
Hesiod  says,  that  the  olive,  as  the  emblem  of 
peace,  is  preferable  to  the  horse,  the  emblem  of 
war  and  bloodshed, — a remark  iu  which  probably 
we  shall  all  coincide  in  spite  of  out  rifle  corps  ! 
Tlie  representation  of  this  contention,  in  connec- 
tion with  groups  of  those  various  personages 
which  figure  iu  the  tableaux  of  Greek  mythology. 


formed  the  subject  of  this  tympanum.  Thus  did 
this  composition  voice  the  west  front  of  the 
temple,  aud  image  forth  how  the  daughter  of  Jove 
came  to  be  the  patroness  of  Athens  and  the 
goddess  of  the  temple.  Tliis  was  the  mental 
part, — it  thus  told  the  tale  of  the  edifice. 

As  to  the  sensuous  part,  as  an  achievement  of 
art  decoration,  doubtless  nothing  also  could  be 
more  complete,  according  to  the  data  that  remain 
to  us.  Without  crowding  or  coufusion,  the  tri- 
angular space  afTorded  by  the  tympauum  was 
occuj)ied  by  fine  rich  masses  of  sculpture,  carefully 
adjusted  as  to  projection,  and  light  and  shadow, 
and  on  a plan  of  geometric  balance  and  flow  of 
line,  on  the  princiide  of  which  I shall  presently 
offer  a few  remarks. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  temple,  above  the  columns, 
were  arranged  between  the  triglyphs,  the  metopes, 
which  were  chit-fly  of  groups  of  warriors  contending 
with  centaurs.  Tliis  is  a very  common  subject  in 
Greek  sculpture.  Probably  its  frequency  arosefrom 
the  Greek  traditions  of  the  early  incursions  of  the 
Thessaliaus,  who  were  horsemen,  upon  the  Greeks, 
who  were  foot-sold iors.  The  old  myth  of  the  cen- 
taurs— a compounded  form  of  a man  and  horse — 
arose  froui  the  appearance  of  a horseman  in  the 
distance,  when  they  might  to  those  to  \%’hom  horses 
were  unknown  present  the  idea  of  a single  animal. 
This  was  not  confined  to  the  Greeks.  When 
Cortez  and  Pizarro  invaded  America,  and  for  the 
first  time  introduced  horses  into  that  country, 
each  mounted  Spaniard  was  taken  for  being  all  of 
one  piece  with  his  horse — together  one  animal — 
which,  as  yon  may  conceive,  proportionately  asto- 
nished the  natives.  Just  so  it  might  have  been 
when  theTlicssalian  cavalry  made  the  great  incur- 
sion into  Greece.  The  Greeks  successfully  resisted 
them  and  drove  them  out ; and  thus,  probably,  the 
sculptured  fights  of  men  and  centaurs,  the  record  of 
this  early  triumph,  became  a recognized  and  staple 
part  of  the  decoration  of  their  public  buildings. 
The  collection  of  ancient  marbles  in  tbe  British 
Sluseum  will  afford  you  several  examples  of  this, 
besides  those  of  the  Partbenou. 

So  much  for  the  tradition  they  recorded.  In 
their  quality  of  bold  art  decoration  within  the 
square  spaces  they  occupied  they  were  highly 
effective,  as  wc  see  by  the  remains  we  possess,  and 
tbe  androequine  bodies  and  forms  come  in  finely 
to  give  variety  and  surface  to  them  as  ax’cliitec- 
tural  compositions. 

The  figures  we  have  spoken  of  in  the  tympana 
of  the  east  and  west  fronts  were  all  more  or  less 
colossal,  or  considerably  above  the  size  of  man,  and 
they  represented  divinities  of  different  grades. 
These  were  all  figures  on  the  round.  These,  sepa- 
rate or  in  groups,  however,  were  yet  so  arranged 
near  the  Avail  behind  them  that  they  presented 
the  combined  effect  of  a very  bold  high  relief. 

On  the  other  band  the  metopes,  although  pro- 
jecting much  from  the  background,  were  only  in 
high  relief,  being  wrought  out  of  the  same  block 
of  stone  with  the  background  aud  attached  to  it. 
They  Avere  of  a scale  less  than  that  of  life,  and 
represent  the  actions,  not  of  divinities,  but  of 
heroes. 

We  noAv  come  to  the  frieze,  in  which  the  same 
consistent  principle  of  gradation  iu  subject,  scale, 
and  treatment,  from  the  gods  to  men,  from  the 
tympanum  to  the  frieze,  is  preserved.  The  frieze 
of  the  Parthenon  Avas  a nearly  continuous  equable 
baud  of  low  relief  running  like  a zone  round  the 
Avbole  solid  of  the  temple  beneath  the  colonnade. 
It  represented  an  Athenian  procession  in  honour 
of  Athene  and  the  other  gods.  This  frieze  is  com- 
posed, almost  without  exception,  of  mortal  figures, — 
of  men,  women,  youths,  maidens,  cavalry,  and  sacri- 
ficial victims,  (ic.,  as  we  may  see  in  the  British 
Museum.  Although  less  iu  scale  than  the  me- 
topes, they  are  equally  beautiful  as  sculptural 
Avorks  and  architectural  eubaucements. 

We  have  not  time  to  consider  now  any  other 
Greek  examples  of  the  union  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  or  to  dwell  longer  on  the  charms  of  this 
building,  Avhich  Ave  have  taken  as  their  type. 
Had  we  time  to  do  so,  the  more  we  should  recog- 
nize how  thoughtful,  logical,  and  just  AA-ere  the 
inventions  and  art  treatment  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
union  they  produced.  As  regards  the  Parthenon, 
the  sculptural  theme  and  art  moved  in  unbroken 
harmony  with  the  structure,  which  it  enhaiiced  to 
a degree  Avhich  has  ixevcr  probably  been  elsewhere 
attained  before  or  since. 

From  Greece  we  naturally  proceed  to  Rome. 
Tbe  Romans,  in  their  architecture,  adopted  In 
many  respects  the  practice  of  Greece,  but  added 
many  inventions  and  additions  of  thetr  own,  or 
dr.vwn  from  other  sources.  Rome,  indeed,  Avas 
even  more  lavish  of  sculptural  enhancements  than 
Greece,  and  Avorks  of  this  art  were  used  In  con- 
nection Avith  her  architecture  in  the  greatest  pro- 
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I'usion.  For  this  purpose,  not  only  did  they 
riinsack  Greece,  but  liiul  very  many  copies  made 
ot  Greek  statues,  as  well  us  new  ones  of  tiieir  own 
to  decorate  their  hatha,  fora,  gymnasia,  or  places 
of  exercise,  as  well  as  their  temples  and  public 
arenrc. 

The  magnificent  tonih  of  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
built  prospectively  for  himself,  which  is  now  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  was  among  other  buildings 
magnificenlly  enriched  with  statues;  and  in  the 
ruins  at  its  base  was  found  the  well-known  dancing 
faun  restored  by  Miclielangclo. 

The  Ilouiaii  trium])bal  urche-s  also,  as  those  of 
Titus  and  Scjdimus  Severus,  were  ])rofusely  en- 
riched with  sculpture,  illustrative  of  the  victories 
of  which  they  werrj  the  record.  They  also,  like 
the  obeli.sks,  were  records  in  stone  of  the 
events  they  celebrated;  and  this  not  only  by 
means  of  illustrative  statues  and  Ttlievi,  but  also, 
they  usually  contained  a long  inscrijition  deco- 
rulively  arranged  in  the  front. 

No  feature  of  architecture,  however,  can  be 
adduced  in  which  sculpture  has  taken  a greater 
part  than  in  the  Trajan’s  column,  the  whole  of 
the  surface  of  the  shaft  of  wliich  is  occupied  by 
relicvi  of  triumphs  of  that  emperor.  These  appear 
ill  one  continuous  band,  running  specially  round 
the  surface  from  tlie  base  to  the  capital,  like  a 
ribbon  round  a staff,  and  containing  many  hundred 
figures.^  It  was  a bold  thought,  ami  effective 
decorativcly ; but  it  is  deficient  in  clearness  and 
mental  effect.  The  compositions  cannot  be  seen 
m sequence  at  any  point,  and  are  not  distin- 
guishable without  a glass,  except  just  at  the  base 
of  the  shaft. 

Althougli  it  has  been  co])led  in  Paris,  It  may 
rank  rather  as  a clever,  novel,  and  vigorous  con- 
ception. very  well  for  once,  than  as  among  exam- 
])les  to  bo  followed  of  the  union  of  the  arts.* 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
BUITiSII  ARTISTS. 

Not  entirely  is  it  class  of  subject,  and  less  is  it 
the  manipulation,  that  constitutes  a work  one  of 
high  art;  and,  of  such  art  the  inventile  and  intel- 
lectual attributes  jireseiit,  are  more  nearly  than  is 
supposed,  the  same,  in  one  walk  of  art  as  in 
another.  Portrait-puinting  in  the  hands  of  f 
Reynolds  or  a Vandyke,  or  landscape  in  those  of  t 
Claude  or  a Turner,  may  fairly  rank  higher  thai 
painting  of  subjects  allegorical,  religious,  or  histo 
rical,  when  these,  however  c.xcellent  ns  studies 
from  the  life,  contain  nothing  more,  imparted  to 
them,  origimUed  from  the  producer  or  resultant 
iiom  observations  b.dbre  made  and  then  filtered 
through  his  mind.  Each  branch  of  art,  fine  art, 
or  called  only  decoration,  can  ho  constituted  by 
the  treatment,  art  sudi  as  may  be  entitled,  almost 
if  not  altogether,  to  the  designation,  hi^h  art; 
for,  whilst  one  branch  may  from  subject  be  fitted 
for  location  in  the  balls  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
inent,  and  another  to  a boudoir,  and  one  may 
aflord  greater  opportunities  to  the  producer  thaii 
the  other, — but  whilst  making  extraordinary  de- 
mands,—no  work  is  one  of  art  at  all,  prn]ierlv 
speaking  or  in  the  sense  in  which  we  should  under- 
stand “art,”  unless  it  have  the  attributes  which 
in  the  fact  of  their  jiresence,  go  to  constitute  the 
equality  of  merit  or  parallelism.  We  have  frequently 
felt  culled  upon  to  state,  both  to  architects  and 
others,  the  view  of  what  should  be  regarded  as 
art;  but  it  is  equally  necessary  to  insist  upon  what 
IS  needed  in  porrriiiture  and  landscape  painting,  to 
constitute  the  distinction  between  what  might  be 
done  by  the  camera  or  a certain  sleight  of  bund  and 

what  involves  something  further.  Merc  drawing,  or 
the  use  of  colours  ami  brushes,  would  be  scarcely 
art;  yet  even  objects  in  still  life,  or  a very  dniio- 
liill,  may  be,  whilst  accurately  represented,  made 
also  that  which  is  required,  and  which  goes  far 
beyond.  Ibis  statement  of  a difl’erence  between 
one  kind  of  aim  and  the  other  is  not  the  less 
correct,  though  the  qualifications  for  represeiitiiin- 
and  for  originating  exist  together,  ami  though 
one  may  assist,  and  may  come  to  results— those  of 
one  kind  such  as  are  not  distinguishiihlo  from 
tliose  of  the  other.  What  is  accidental,  or  im- 
parted,— as  the  expression  of  face  or  passion  in  a 
portrait, or  the  ciiect  ofiight  in  ahmdscape, — it  is 
this  which  constitutes  the  a/•^domain. 

'^’'■creis  no  occasion  to  show  an  excellence  of 
the  British  school  which  has  now  been  recognized 
by  Continental  mitiuns,  and  is  at  length  more 
apparent  by  the  treasures  tliat  are  the  property 
looking  at  some  of  the  munv 
exhibitions  of  pictures  which  are  open  every  year, 
there  1ms  been  cause  to  apprehend  that  tlie'iiublic 
desire  for  the  advancement  of  art  was  not  beiim- 1 


seconded  by  the  artists  of  works  of  a particular 
class ; tliougb,  from  tlic  category  referred  to,  we 
may  do  well  to  except  such  works  as  a large 
number  ot  those  iu  the  exhibitions  of  the  Societies 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  Whether  in  exhi- 
bitions consisting  cliiclly  of  works  of  landscape 
art  and  subjects  from  domestic  life,  or  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  there  must  be 
in  future  manifested  both  the  utmost  art  that 
can  be  expressed  in  a particular  subject,  and,  to 
speak  trull),  a greater  amount  of  it  than  we  have 
lately  discerned  in  some  cases.  The  purchaser  can 
play  his_  part  only  when  ho  has  the  meritorious 
work  offered  him,  and  after  having  been  taught 
by  the  frequent  exliibition  of  such  works. 

With  these  views,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the 
exhibition  just  opened,  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  without  any  special  application  to  it  of  the 
remarks  we  have  made,  is  a considerable  advance 
uj)on  recent  exhibitions  at  Snlfolk-street.  There 
are  iu  tlie  galieries,  this  year,  works  in  land- 
scape of  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  some 
capital  bits  of  domestic  life,  and  a few  works  of 
historical  painting,  some  of  them  highly  com- 
mendable; and  gcnei'iilly  the  collection  consisting 
of  G33  paintings  in  oil,  226  in  water-colours  or 


Fucad,  Hungary”  (96),  each  group,  and  the  balance 
of  the  different  groups,  and  the  relative  force  of 
figures  and  landscape,  are  well  managed.  Amongst' 
the  works  of  superior  excellence  of  a similar  class,' 
may  be  named  “The  Rush  Gatherers  on  Loch 
Corel)  ” (20'1),  .1.  J.  Hill,  who  is  the  painter  of  a ■ 
work  of  a very  different  kind,  and  having  some  of- 
the  highest  qualities  of  art,— “ The  Gleaner”  (481), 
a half-length  female  figure,  with  good  management 
of  colour,  and  of  the  shadow  on  the  face  of  the  neck; 
The  treatment  in  some  respects  calls  to  mind  that 
of  similar  subjects  by  Reynolds.  We  may  men- 
tion at  this  time,  the  “Roman  Peasant  Girl” 
(161),  “Shepherd  Boy  of  the  Abruzzi”  (193), 
and  “ Jacinta”  (207),  by  the  late  T.  Y.  Goodcr* 
son,  as  well-painted  half-lengths  in  a low  tone  of 
colour  ; the  “ Rachel  ” (86),  by  J.  Stevens,  and  Mr. 
J.  E.  Collins’s  “A  Little  Romp”  (224),  a good 
rendering  of  girlish  playfulness.  Observation 
of  nature  modified  in  domestic  life  is  shown 
in  the  works,  with  a smaller  scale  of  figures, 
of  W.  Ilemsley,  T.  Clater,  J.  Collinson,  E,  J. 
Cobbett,  J.  E.  Walker,  and  others;  and  minute 
study,  in  the  abandoned  ship  represented  in 
No.  37,  “ Off  the  Forelaud,  Stmlland  Bay,  Horset- 
shire,”  by  C.  B.  Hue,  and  in  the  “ Summer 


other  vehicles,  and  ten  in  sculpture  or  plastic  art,  on  the  Tliames”  (234)’  “A  Pool”  (578),  and 
IS  the  best  of  several  years.  In  the  landscape  other  works  by  W.  W.  Gosling  ; and’  fine- 
department,  we  may  instance  the  rock  and  water-  | eftect  in  those  of  A.  Clint  and  J.  Dauby, 
fall  s^^ones,  cliielly  Norwegian,  by  W.  West,  as  Mr.  A.  J.  Woolmcr  exhibits  eight  works  of 
iNos.  3/3,  422,  and  554,  some  of  which  seem  to  us  ' the  manner  which  he  has  made  so  well  known, 
not  inferior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  been  I to  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  merits  of 
produced.  The  same  artist  has  some  scenes  in  poetry  of  conceptionand  colour,  or  to  avoidnoticing 
W ales,  one  “ On  the  Leant,  Carnarvon  ” (98),  also  errors  against  probability,  and  some  errors  of  draw- 
good  though  not  equally  remarkable  as  subjects,  ing.  “ The  Flower  on  the  Window-sill  ” (73),  T. 
Of  the  same  order  of  merit  is  the  “Scene  on  j Roberts,  and  “Stray  Thoughts”  (281'),  T.  F. 

J^Ioors,  Y'orkshire,”  by  E.  J.  Niemann  ; Dicksee,  resemble  works  by  the  same  hands  seen 
(1/),  where,  besides  an  excellent  representation  of  before,  but  deserve  to  meet  with  purchasers;  and 
twilight,  a story  is  suggested,  and  interest  is  given  ; there  is  much  careful  painting  iu  the  “Prayer” 
to  the  scene,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  moss-  j (47)  of  Mr.  Chester  Earles,  though  the  face  has 
troopers  “ in  ambush  ” are  discoverable  in  the  I not  altogether  a pleasing  expression.  Mr.  J.  T. 
picture,  and  amongst  the  rocks,  nr  stealthily  fol- : Peele’s  “A  Moment  of  Suspense”  (117),  and 
Owing  the  water-course.  Mr. , I.  B.  Pyne  exhibits  “ Girl  with  Blackberries  ” (531);  Mr.  J.  Noble’s 
but  one  picture  (74),  “Wrecks  and  Wreckers,  ofl’ I “The  Young  Agriculturist”  (97);  the  works  of 
Beaumaris,”  a sunset  piece  finely  treated,  with  i T.  Earle  and  J.  F.  Herring,  like  others,  ivell 
stranded  vessels  and  figures,  helping  by  gi'ouping  known  for  merit;  and  Mrs.  Rimer’s  flowers 
and  incident  to  inake^  the  picture,  and  to  add  ^ belong  to  veiy  diflerent  classes,  but  are  equally 
to  the  atmospheric  ellect  and  inaniraato  matter  j worthy  of  notice.  The  department  of  historical 
represented,  the  interest  of  a diffci  cut  kind.  [painting,  with  works  of  the  largest  scale  of 
Every  landscape-painter  recognizes  the  value  of  j figures,  is  most  prominently  represented  by  the 
figures  as  an  accessory;  but  it  is  not  every  one  i president,  Mr.  F.  Y.  Hurlstone,  and  Mr.  W. 
who  pofceives  that  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  I Salter.  The  latter  artist’s  “ The  Union  of  the  Rose 
correct  y drawn,  however  sketchily,  and  that  it  is  | and  the  Lily— first  interview  of  King  Charles  and 
desirable,  however  small,  they  sbonkl  be  doing  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  ” (119),  though  the  more 

something, — though  they  should  not  detract  from  — 

the  main  subject,  the  landscape.  Even  in  Turner’s 
work.s,  the  later  productions,  the  figures  operate 


* To  be  contiQueil. 


absolutely  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  effect  in- 
tended : whilst,  in  some  of  the  works  of  Claude, 
Wilson,  and  others,  figures  made  to  give  tbo  title 
of  the  work,  have  so  little  force  in  the  picture, 
that  the  latter  would  be  judged  a failure,  were 
the  “ work  of  art”  observed  according  to  strict 
■iiles  of  criticism,  that  is,  in  the  spirit  that  it 
was  entitled,  and  that  which  the  painter  set  forth 
us  the  “ enil  ” he  meant  to  “compass.”  Many  of  the 
orks  ill  Suffolk-street  are,  however,  very  good  c.x- 
araples  of  the  proper  treatment.  Mr.  W.  Shayer’s 
are  of  the  number,  and  may  be  instanced  all  the 
more  advantageously,  because  not  characterized 
by  much  else  than  what  we  have  named:  at  least 
they  liuve  become  mannered,  and  lacking  results 
derived  from  recent  and  frequent  going  to  the  oh- 
servancp  of  nature.  The  “ Lane  Scene,  Isle  of 
Wight  ” (229),  is  about  the  best  of  eight  pictures 
by  this  artist.  Mr.  II.  J.  Boddington,  also  a large 
coutributor,  is  otic  who  has  become  remarkable 
for  a manner  not  quite  the  be.st;  hut  in  the  land 
scape  “On  the  Hills,  North  Wales”  (145),  there  is 
good  colour  and  an  excellent  effect  of  sunlight 
through  a haze;  and  the  “ Welsh  Stream,  painted 
on  the  spot  ” (311.),  as  well  as  No.  418,  have  merit. 
Mr.  Vicat  Cole’s  six  pictures  are  all  of  them  good 
as  landscapes  with  figures.  Nos.  16,  and  1U6,  a 
very  line  work,  are  the  best.  Mr.  G.  Cole,  who  is 
also^  prolific,  devotes  himself  to  subjects  of 
a different  class,  and  with  much  success,  as 
111  “ A Home-stall  in  Caernarvonshire”  (36), 
and  (203)  “ A Welsh  Interior,  with  Pheep 
and  Donkey.”  He  also  exhibits  (627)  “A  (Juiet 
Fool  on  the  Machno,  North  Wales,”  a good  picture. 

4 he  “Tantallon  Castle”  of  Mr.  J.  Syer  (87)  is  a 
large  ami  finely  painted  work,  especially  in  the 
representation  of  the  sea  foaming  about  tlie  wreck, 
and  tbe^  action  of  the  groups  of  figures  on  land. 
Mr.  J.  Zeitter,  though  always  sketchy,  is  one  of 
those  wlio  are  particularly  successful  in  the  treat- 
ment, of  the  kind  referred  to  above,  of  the  figures 
in  a gotierul  scene;  though  some  of  bis  works  are 
to  bo  regarded  as  figure-pieces  rather  than  land- 
scapes. Ill  “A  Passage-boat  on  the  Lake  at 


ambitious  work,  and  one  well  painted  in  parts, 
is  not  so  satisfactory  as  is  tbe  mule  figure  (though 
not  a Jew)  in  the  group  from  the  Merchant  of 
\ entce  (225).  Mr.  Hurlstone,  we  think,  succeeds 
better  in  his  other  subjects  than  bis  portraits; 
though  in  one  of  the  former,  the  “Margaret  of 
Anjou,  Queen,  and  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
the  Wood  on  their  flight  after  tbe  fatal  Battle  of 
Hexham  ” (179),  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  coLiur,  or  other  peculiarity,  to  realize  tbe 
breadth  aud  truly  grand  conception  and  drawing 
which  are  embodied  in  this  work.  The  same  ex- 
cellence of  manner,  however,  is  observable  in  the 
portraits  (58,  118,  &c.),  in  one  of  which,  the  por- 
trait of  Captain  Hopwood,  the  dogs  are  by 
Ansdell.  We  should  also  not  omit  to  mention 
“ The  Three  Ages”  (134),  by  Mr.M.Claxton,  which 
though  not  successful,  according  with  the  inten- 
tion, in  presenting  a picture  of  human  life, — for, 
it  wants  other  figures  to  represent  infant  life  as 
distinct  from  childhood,  and  matronly  beauty 
from  simple  girlhood  or  womanhood, — manifests 
tecliuical  skill  in  the  drawing,  and  in  the 
separate  figures,  as  in  that  of  old  age. 

In  the  Water  - Colour  Room,  there  are  a 
good  drawing  of  a stranded  vessel  (666),  by  G. 
Whitaker;  a “ View  of  Moel  Shafod”  (698),  by 
J.  C.  Reed,  accurate  in  the  mountain  tints;  ami 
works  by  J.  C.  Schetky,  R.  P.  Leitcli,  G.  Wolfe, 
and  C.  8.  \ arley,  which  should  be  noticed,  besides 
a small  group  in  marble  by  E.  G.  Pliysick;  busts, 
“The  Lily,”  by  R.  Physick,  and  tbe  other, 

“ Wildflower8,”byG.  Halsc;and  three  minute  works 
in  alto-relievo,  creditable  to  the  artist,  Mr.  J.  Holt. 
Amongst  the  lady-artists  in  this  room  are  Mrs. 
Oliver,  Miss  Macirone,  Miss  Rayner,  Mrs.  Dnf- 
field.  Miss  Baines,  Mrs.  Valentine  Biirtbolomew, 
Mrs.  Withers,  and  Mrs.  Croudace,  who  has  made 
a considerable  advance  iu  her  art. 


A DEruTATioir  waited  upon  the  Under  Secre- 
tary at  the  Home  Office,  on  Saturday,  2ith,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  plans  proposed  by  the 
corporation  of  the  City  of  Loudon  for  the  erection 
of  a new  metropolitan  meat  aud  poultry  market, 
to  be  connected  with  the  projected  metropolitan! 
railway. 


Mar.  31,  I860.] 
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THE  MEANS  OP  COMMUNICATION  IN 
BRAZIL. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CITIL  ENGINEEE8. 

At  a recent  meeting,  the  paper  read  was 
*‘Upon  the  Means  of  Communication  in  the 
Empire  of  Brazil — chiefly  in  reference  to  the 
Works  of  the  Mungaratiba  Serra  Bond,  and  to 
those  of  the  Maua,  the  first  Brazilian  Railway,” 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  Webb. 

It  was  stated  that,  until  a recent  period,  no 
roads,  in  the  English  acceptation  of  the  word, 
existed  in  Brazil.  Yet  its  area  was  equal  to 
twenty-three  times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  it  had  a coast  line  of  about  3,000  miles  in 
extent.  The  sea-ports  were  frequently  far  distant 
from  each  other,  and  the  communication  between 
them  was  by  sea.  Inland,  bridle  paths  were,  to 
within  these  last  few  years,  sufficient  for  the 
necessities  of  the  inhabitants.  These  were  occa- 
sionally improved,  by  some  wealthy  proprietors,  by 
the  avoidance  of  a terrific  ascent,  by  the  erection 
of  a wooden  bridge,  and  even  by  tbe  building  of  a 
stone  culvert.  The  increase  of  the  population, 
and  the  development  of  commerce,  led  to  ang- 
mented  traffic  ; and,  as  the  troops  of  laden  mules 
grew  more  numerous,  the  yielding  paths  became 
more  unserviceable.  The  provincial  governments 
then  took  the  matter  in  hand,  taxing  the  troojis  of 
mules,  and  repairing  the  paths  by  contract.  But 
being  unpaved,  and  for  the  most  part  extending 
over  a clayey  surface,  they  wore  still,  at  certain 
seasons,  impassable. 

The  province  of  Rio  de  .Taiieiro  was  stated  to 
consist  of  two  distinct  regions.  A small  portion 
along  the  coast  was  but  little  raised  above  the 
sea-level,  whilst  the  greater  part  was  at  an  eleva- 
tion averaging  2,300  feet.  The  sea-face  of  this 
elevated  land  had,  however,  a much  greater  alti- 
tude. It  was  precipitous  and  nigged,  presenting 
granitic  peaks  from  5,000  to  7,000  feet  in  height. 
This  was  called  the  “ Serra  do  mar.” 

The  first  attempt  at  real  road-making  was  the 
formation  of  a carriage  road  up  the  face  of  the 
serra  to  Pctropolis,  a small  town  at  the  head  of 
tbe  prges  leading  towards  the  Bay  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  This  road  was  not  widl  laid  out,  nor 
were  the  works  upon  it  considerable.  It  hud  an 
average  gradient  of  1 in  16,  and  had  only 
recently  been  macadamized.  Its  sumuiit  level 
was  about  2,800  feet  above  tbe  sea.  It  was  stated 
to  have  cost  40.000/.  per  mile,  although  there 
were  no  disbursements  for  land,  or  legal  or  par- 
liamentary e.xpenses. 

Over  the  sandy  jilain  lying  between  the  head  of 
the  Bay  of  Rio  autl  the  foot  of  the  sbrra,  the  Mana 
railway  had  been  constructed.  This  line  pre- 
sented no  difficulty,  excepting  where  a deep 
unhealthy  swamp,  from  one  to  two  miles  in 
breadth,  had  to  be  crossed.  Tlio  mode  in  which 
the  ordinary  excavations  were  carried  on  was  not 
at  aU  satis*actory,  although  an  improvement  took 
place,  wlicn  English  barrows  and  shovels,  and 
small  trucks  and  rails,  were  introduced.  Slave 
labour  alone  could  he  depended  upon ; the  native 
poor  Brazilian  not  being  inclined  to  work  hard. 
The  wages  of  the  slaves  were  about  Is.  4d.,  and 
the  cost  of  their  food  about  7d.,  per  diem.  In  the 
year  1857,  after  a lapse  of  four  years  from  the 
time  alluded  to,  the  price  of  labour  and  food  had 
doubled.  The  cost  of  skilled  labour  was  generally 
about  double  that  of  tbe  ordinary  description. 
With  one  exception,  all  the  bridges  were  of 
timber,  with  the  certainty  of  a not  very  distant 
renewal.  Tliere  was  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
sound  and  durable  timber,  owing  to  its  being 
almost  impopsihlo  to  collect  in  any  single  district 
a supply  of  one  description,  and  also  to  the  expense 
of  transport  to  the  place  where  it  was  required. 
An  examination  of  a timber  pier,  which  bad  been 
constructed  for  tlie  southern  terminus  of  this  rail- 
way, in  the  Bay  of  Rio,  showed  that  not  one  pile, 
and  very  few  pieces  of  the  superstructure,  had 
remained  sound,  after  being  in  place  about  four 
years  and  a half.  All  the  wooden  bridges  bad 
sullered  in  like  manner,  and  they  had  been  re- 
placed by  works  of  cither  iron  or  brick.  The  rails 
used  were  double-headed,  weighing  65  lbs.  per 
yard,  seated  upon  Greaves’s  pot  sleepers,  laid  on 
clear  quartz  ballast.  Tbe  gauge  was  5 feet 
6 inches.  Tlie  rails  did  not  appear  to  oxidize 
move  than  was  customary  in  similar  positions  in 
England,  nor  had  the  cast-iron  of  the  sleepers 
deteriorated,  lb  was  a single  line,  11  miles  in 
length,  and  the  cost  of  the  works,  with  the  rolling 
stock,  might  have  amounted  to  15,500/.  per  mile. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Mana  railwav, 
which  was  completed  by  the  antlior,  he  was  np' 
pointed  engineer  to  the  Mangaratiba  Serra  Road. 

The  route  of  this  road  was  through  a gorge,  100 
miles  to  the  west  of  Rio,  descending  to  the  port 


of  Mangaratiba.  On  the  summit  it  passed,  in  a 
northerly  direction,  to  the  great  river  Parabiba, 
at  a distance  of  55  miles  from  the  coast.  Over 
the  original  track  about  22,000  tons  of  coffee  de- 
scended to  the  port,  and  about  10,000  tons  of 
general  merchandise  were  conveyed  np  the  moun- 
tains. The  work  was  commenced  in  May,  1855, 
by  a body  of  Chinese,  who  proved  utterly  useless 
as  labourers.  But  as,  of  lute  years,  many  thou- 
sands of  Portuguese  working  men  had  emigrated 
to  Rio,  the  works  of  the  road  were  supplied  with 
them.  At  one  time  there  were  as  many  as  sixty- 
eight  petty  contractors,  each  employing  from 
fifteen  to  sixty  of  his  countrymen,  so  that  in  a few 
months  upwards  of  2,000  men  were  at  work.  At 
first  they  refused  to  use  the  barrow  and  the 
shovel.  The  hoe,  their  only  tool,  was  not,  how- 
ever, so  objectionable  along  the  steep  sides  of  the 
i\langnratil>a  mountains,  as  it  was  on  the  plains  of 
Maud.  For  a groat  portion  of  its  length,  the  road 
was  cut  ont  of  the  solid  rock,  chiefly  gneiss,  or 
mica-schist.  Immense  rounded  masses  of  pure , 
granite  were  met  with  on  tho  serra,  and  ocoasioii- 
ally  on  the  plnius.  Trap  dykes  were  frequent  in  i 
Iho  ravines,  and,  dispersed  throughout  the  cut-  - 
tings  decaying  masses  of  basalt  and  {unygdaluid. 
The  cuttings  stood  safely  at  i to  1,  in  most 
cases.  The  slopes  of  the  embankments  remained 
firm  at  1 to  1.  A thick-leaved  grass,  of  rapid 
growth,  protected  the  slope  from  the  destructive 
action  of  heavy  rains.  Tlte  macadamized  surface 
was  23  feet  wide.  A flagged  drain,  3 feet  in 
width,  ran  on  the  mountain  side,  and  on  the  outer 
side  a similar  drain  of  18  inches.  The  surface 
consisted  of  a pavement  9 inches  deep,  covered 
with  a layer  of  granite  metal  7 inches  in  thickness. 
A dry  stone  parapet,  3 feet  high  by  2 feet  2 inches 
thick,  ran  thnnighout  the  whole  length  of  the 
road.  With  the  exception  of  one  arched  bridge 
and  some  storehouses,  none  of  the  masonry  con- 
tained lime.  All  the  walling,  the  parapets,  and 
the  culverts  were  built  dry.  The  abundance  of 
stone,  and  the  great  cost  of  lime,  in  its  purchase 
and  carriage,  led  to  its  rejection.  The  masonry 
proved  more  satisfactory  than  almost  any  other 
branch  of  work.  T'he  Portuguese  masons  would 
make  a good  dry  wall  out  of  inferior  materials, 
and  with  considerable  celerity.  The  same  could 
not,  however,  be  said  of  stone  work  in  mortar. 
If  left  to  themselves,  they  spent  as  much  time  iu 
filling  tbe  outer  interstices  as  iu  building  the  wall 
itself. 

Oil  the  Mangaratiba  road  there  was  only  one 
work  worthy  of  note  in  dressed  masonry,  and  this 
was  notable  only  on  account  of  its  cost.  Although 
the  Portuguese  dressed  stone  very  fairly,  their  ■ 
work,  ns  compared  with  EJlgli^h  stone-cutters, 
proved,  in  this  instance,  four  times  more  costly. 
In  a locality  far  removed  from  the  shore,  and  at 
first  difficult  of  access,  a bridge,  with  a chord  of 
52  feet,  and  a versed  sine  of  0 feet,  occupied 
nineteen  months  of  incessant  labour.  The  coal, 
steel,  iron,  and  lime,  with  the  supplies  of  food, 
were  carried  to  the  spot  , during  many  mouths,  on 
the  hacks  of  mules.  Timber  had  been  shown  to 
be  utiadvisahle  in  Brazilian  bridge  building;  at 
all  events,  in  Central  and  Southern  Brazil.  The 
enormous  cost  of  this  cut  stone  bridge,  amounting 
at  least  to  24,000/.,  notwitbstaiuling  the  most  un- 
wearied exertions  to  diminish  expense,  proved  that 
slonc  was  not  economical.  Without  doubt  irou 
was  the  best  material  for  bridges  iu  similar  situa- 
tions. 

The  works  of  the  Mangaratiba  road  had  cost 
about  12,000/.  per  mile. 

Allusion  was  made  to  the  I’ailways  now  in 
progress,  or  in  contemplation,  which  were  said  to 
be  destined  to  work  a commercial  and  social 
revolution  in  Brazil.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
stability  and  prosperity  of  that  country,  its  public 
works  and  its  agricultural  operations  were  yearly 
becoming  more  and  more  embarrassed,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  labour.  Hitherto  the  supply  of 
labour  and  the  means  of  colonization  bud  been 
considered  separately.  The  author  had  suggested, 
iu  a document  he  had  the  honour  lately  of  placing 
In  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  a means  by  which 
public  works  might  be  made  the  instruineiits  of 
populating  tbe  districts  in  which  they  were  under- 
taken. This  systen),  it  was  believed,  would  be 
adopted  to  a considerable  extent  on  the  Sun  Paulo 
railway. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  referred  to  the  Im- 
portant question  of  guarantees.  Two  distinct 
methods  of  guarantee  were  in  operation.  The 
shaves  of  the  Don  Pedro  Segundo  Railway 
appeared  only  iu  the  Brazilian  market.  Upon 
a stated  capital,  an  interest  of  7 l)er  cent,  was 
guaranteed  conjointly  by  tlie  General  and  Pro- 
vincial Governments.  Only  a small  portion  of 
this  capital  hud  been  paid  up,  and  oiie-tbird  of 


the  whole  had  been  raised  by  loan  in  London,  in 
the  name  of  the  General  Government,  at  4^  per 
cent.  The  difference  in  the  two  rates  was  to 
form  a sinking  fund,  to  replace  the  sum  borrowed. 
The  other  method,  that  of  guaranteeing  foreign 
shareholders,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  English 
companies  managed  by-boards  in  London,  did  not 
offer  much  encouragement,  for  the  shares  of  each 
company  were  at  nidiseonnt.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  investments  in  such  undertakings, 
with  a goarantee  of  7 per  cent.,  would  Lavo  been 
largely  sought  after.  It  was  felt  that,  perhaps, 
lb  would  be  more  advantageous  in  future  for  the 
Brazilians  to  raise  all  railway  money  on  loan.  It 
might  fairly  'be  lioped,  that  ultimately  Brazil, 
upon  a calculation  of  the  preponderance  of  good 
and  evil,  would  not  have  to  regret  the  epoch 
when  English  capital,  energy,  and  engineering 
skill,  assisted  her  in  utilizing  her  own  internal 
wealth. 


KEW  WORKHOUSE,  DEANHOUSE,  NEAR 
HUDDERSFIELD. 

Tue  first  premium  in  this  competition,  we  are 
Informed,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Kirk,  of 
IliuUlersfi-ihl.  The  second  premium  to  Mr.  Little- 
wood,  of  Manchester, 


BELGIAN  RAILWAY  WORKS. 

The  Belgian  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  just 
published  aii  oflicial  comptc-rendii'’  of  railway 
works  in  that  country  during  the  year  1858.  It 
appears  from  this  document  that  the  total  length 
of  railways  existing  in  Belgium  (not  including 
those  for  private  enterprise,  whose  lengths  have 
not  us  yet  been  precisely’  ascertained)  was  1,691 
kilometres  633  metres  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1858,  composed  of  567,021  metres  constructed  by 
the  State,  and  1,121,609  by  companies.  The 
State  railways  are  as  follows: — The  Northern, 
53,477  metres;  the  Western,  205,229  metres; 
the  Eastern,  145,081  metres;  and  the  Southern, 
163,234  mtitres.  At  the  above  date,  the  number 
of  railways  constructed  by  companies  w'as  twenty- 


two.  The  working  of  the  several  lines  is  thus 
classified : — 

Metres. 

A.  Lilies  constructed  and  worked  by  the  State. . 556,804 
Line.?  constructed  by  coiupauiLS  and  worked 

by  the  State  198,534 

745,338 

B.  Lines  constructed  and  worked  by  companies  936,0*6 
Lilies  constructed  by  the  State  and  worked 

by  companies 10,220 

Total  B 946,295 

Total  A "45,338 

Total  1,691,633 


The  area  of  Belgium  is  2,915,593  hectares 
(about  7,268,991  British  acres),  and  cm  the  31st 
of  December,  1858,  the  population  was  4,623,089 
inhabitants;  thus  giving  a kilometre  of  railway 
to  every  1’7-il  hectares  of  area,  or  for  every  2-733 
iuhabitaiils.  Of  those  lines  worked  by  Govern- 
; ment,  693,268  metres  li.tve  a double  line,  and 
; 52,070  metres  single  line  of  way’;  the  former 
, being  93’01  per  cent.,  and  tlie  hitter,  6 99  per 
\ cent,  of  the  whole,  ivliich  we  have  stated  above  to 
be  745,338  metres.  For  siilings  nnd  spare  lines 
j we  have  a length  given  of  225,000  metres.  The 
total  length  of  railway  line,  iu  main  lines, 

; sidings,  and  all  accessories,  is  3,311,860  metres. 

' The  expenses  of  the  construction  amounted  in 
January  1,  1859,  to  189,776,365  francs  30  cen- 
' times.  A surplus  of  work  not  paid  for  amounted 
to  910,367  francs  67  centimes;  and  15,964,400 
! francs  were  required  to  place  the  group  of  State 
railways  in  satisfactory  w'orking  order. 

The  average  cost  of  construction  is  334,627 
francs,  86  centimes  per  kilometre  (or  about  21,510/. 
per  mile  statute),  but  it  varh-s  con-siderably  accor- 
ding to  tlic  nature  of  the  works.  It  is  only  119,519 
francs  79  centimes,  for  tbe  section  from  Gaud  to 
Conrtrai  : it  amounts  to  595,122  francs  17  cen- 
times, for  that  of  tbe  Meuse  to  the  Prussian  fron- 
tier. For  that  portion  of  line  between  Ans  and 
La  Meuse,  it  is  one  millLon  588,145  francs  72  cen- 
times, including  the  workshops  ami  stationary 
engines  for  the  incLines.  The  expenditure  of  the 
Slate  for  the  construction  of  r.iilways  since  their 
coramencemeiit  has  been,  as  above  stated, 
189,776,365  francs  30  centimes;  including  the 
value  of  the  Mons  and  Manage  section,  which 
figures  at  13,235,505  francs  51  centimes.  The 
total  sura  will  be  303,011,870  francs  81  centimes. 
'I’he  deficit  wbicli,  on  tlie  31st  December,  1857, 
was  16,65-1,092  francs  93  centimes,  was  reduced  in 
1858  to  12,815,293  francs  67  centimes. 
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A SUliUIlISAX  UOSTELBV. 


LClNDON  OF  THE  PAST.  although  it  lias  boon  rebuilt,  care  has  been  tukcu 

; to  preserve  the  dark  oak  panels  of  one  of  tlie 
BU„U.U,AS  IIOSTELUIE3.  I 

ly  the  memory  of  many  not  yet  past  the  date;  and  it  is  desirable  to  follow  this  exauiplt- 
prime  of  life,  the  “ Mother  Redcap,”  at  Camden-  as  much  as  practicable,  for  In  most  of  these 
town,  the  “Mother  Shipton,”  at  llighgato-liill,  places  there  is  something  worthy  of  preservation 
and  some  other  well-known  signs,  were  far  re-  which  will  become  of  greater  interest  as  time 
moved  from  town,  and  to  go  to  them  required  a ' passes  on. 

journey  through  meadows  and  green  lanes.  These  I We  Ijave  engraved  a characteristic  example  of 
places  have  now  become  surrounded  with  a vast , one  of  the  wayside  inns  which  were  once  so 
population,  and  their  characteristic  features  are 'common,  with  its  tiled  roof,  cattle-trougli,  and 
lust  disappearing.  In  place  of  the  qualnt-looking  sign-post  in  the  mad.  \'iewed  with  a huge  waggon 
resting-places  of  other  days,  large  and  showy ' in  front  (the  horses  decked  with  scarlet  and  blue 
buildings,  bright  with  all  the  glories  of  gas  and  fringes),  bay-carts  and  rustic  figures,  with  a back- 
compo,  have  been  raised.  One  of  the  most  pic- ' ground  of  trees,  the  time-woru  building  covered 
isbments  was  the  “ Hell  here  and  there  with  ivy,  it  v.-as  a scene  which  will 


turesque  of  the  old  establishments 
and  Ilorns,”  at  Hrompton,  near  the  musenm, 
whore  the  more  modern  inn  with  that  sign  now  is, 
The  “Hoop  and  Toy,”  close  by,  was  altogether  n 
rural  retreat,  In  Islington  there  were  several 
with  tlm  old-fashioned  sign-post  and  seats  in  front 
nicely  shaded,  for  weary'  travellers  or  pleasure 
seekers  in  summer  time.  Tlie  large  water-trough 
was  a consj>icuons  object,  and  served  as  a means 
of  ntl’ording  refreshment  to  cattle  and  horses. 
There  were  several  of  these  quaint  farm-like  inns 
in  the  Old  Kent-road : amongst  them  was  the 
“ Halt-Way  House,”  so  called,  we  presume,  in  con- 
s.'quence  of  its  being  half-way  between  Greenwich 
and  London.  This  used  to  be  a famous  halting- 
place,  particularly  in  the  hop  season,  when  it  was 
thronged  during  both  night  and  clay  by  waggonei's 
and  other  travellers  resting  on  their  way  to  town. 
Tills  once  rural  spot  is  now  surrounded  by  build- 
ings, and  the  “Half-Way  House”  m.iy  be  passed 
by  with  as  little  notice  as  lumdreds  of  other  spirit 
establishments  in  the  central  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis. _ In  the  Holloway-road— ill  the  main  street 
of  Islington — nearly  all  traces  of  the  old  style, 
except  the  names  of  the  signs,  have  vanished.  The 
“ Angel,”  behind  which  there  was  a galleried  yard, 
in  which  the  players  were  wont  to  amuse  the 
dwellers  in  this  “merrie”  village,  has  now  the 
matter-of-fact  appearance  of  the  present  day. 
Some  of  the  houses  northward,  which  are  tradi- 


ere  long  have  vanished  from  the  outskirts  of  tin 
metropolis. 

STRASBUIIG  CATHEDRAL. 

In  one  of  the  niches  of  the  south-eastern  tower 
of  Strasburg  cathedral,  now  under  the  workmen’s 
hands  for  restoration,  a fourth  equestrian  statue 
has  just  been  placed,  forming  a portion  of  the 
design  for  adorning  tlie  principal  faijade  of  this 
structure,  that  of  Henry  1.,  snrnamed  I’Oiseleui. 
The  other  three,  erected  in  18o9,  equestrian  also, 
arc  of  Otho  the  Great,  Charlemagne,  and  Pepin  le 
Brcf.  These  works  have  been  undertaken  on  the 
exterior  of  the  cathedral  for  some  time  past  with 
a view  of  completing  the  decoration  of  this  fa(,’ade 
and  replacing,  in  the  numerous  niches,  the  statues 
which  were  removed  during  the  revolution  and 
filling  other  niches  with  statues  which  had  never 
been  provided  for  them  at  any  period. 

Thus  has  been  restored,  by  degree.^,  tlie  group- 
ing of  the  statues  representing  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, and  subsequently  the  statue  of  Christ  sur- 
rounded by  angeis,  which  is  above  those  of  tlv 
Apostles  over  the  grand  “ rosace.”  At  present 
the  works  are  extended  to  embellishing  the  niches 
of  the  counterforts  of  the  towers. 

It  appears  from  the  architect’s  researches  that 


ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH,  HAGGERSTON. 

The  first  stone  of  this  church  was  laid  on  the- 
5tb  of  May,  1859,  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
the  consecration  took  place  on  the  31st  of  January 
last.  The  building  would  have  been  completed 
and  consecrated  before  Christmas  but  for  a delay 
iu  the  works  occasioned  by  the  strike.  The  site 
was  secured  by  the  Metropolis  Churches  Fund  in 
1819,  but  until  last  year  sufliclent  funds  could  not 
be  raised  to  commence  the  work  of  building.  The 
plot  of  ground  lies  at  the  intersection  of  Broke 
and  Marlborough  roads,  Ralston,  on  the  estate  of 
Sir  William  Middleton,  Bart. 

The  church,  which  is  built  of  brick,  consists  of 
nave  and  aisles,  a spacious  chancel  terminating  in 
a polygonal  apse,  a recess  for  the  organ  over  the 
vestry  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  a bell- 
turret  at  the  west  end  not  yet  completed.  Exter- 
imlly  tijw  general  face  of  the  building  is-  of 
Cowley  stocks,  with  horizontal  bands  of  Bath 
stone  and  red  and  black  bricks.  The  jiimb.s- 
and  heads  of  the  windows  and  doorw.ays  arc- 
of  Bath  stone,  set  in  a 9-inch  reveal,  witli 
arched  heads  of  red  and  black  brick.  The 
doorways  throughout  are  square-headed,  having 
>ton»:  lintels  and  relieving  arches  of  red  and 
black  brick.  It  is  intended  ultimately'  to 
decorate  the  tympanum  of  each  of  the  three 
west  doorways  with  an  incident  from  the  life  oi 
Saint  Paul,  sculptured  iu  the  stone  at  present  left 
rough  for  that  purpose.  Internally  the  aisles  are 
divided  from  the  nave  by  cast-iron  columns  stand- 
ing on  Portland-stone  bases,  and  carrying  arched 
ribs  of  timber.  These  bear  the  plates  of  the  main 
roof,  wlucli  is  continued  down  to  the  external 
walls  at  a flatter  pitch.  Each  bay'  of  the  aisles 
has  a separate  gabled  roof  intersecting  with  the 
main  roof.  The  character  of  the  principals  and 
intermediates  will  he  best  understood  from  tho 
illustration.  The  ceilings  throughout  are  boarded 
on  the  under  side  of  the  rafters,  and  divided 
into  panels  by  a moulded  rib,  those  in  each- 
bay  of  the  aisles  following  the  form  of  tho 
arch.  The  gallery  trusses  are  carried  on  cor- 
bels in  tho  wall,  and  small  iron  columns 


..  , in  1291,  when  the  western  fin^adc  of  the  cathe- 

tionally  associated  with  Dick  Turpin  and  other  commenced  in  1277,  bad  risen  to  tho  height 
exulted  scoundrels  of  the  road,  have  cast  oil’ their  ^ gallery  which  surmounts  the  grand  rose, 

heavy  tile  roofs  and  are  respleiulont  with  plate- 1 equestrian  statues  were  placed, — those  of 
glass  and  vulgar  decorations.  In  one  or  two  | ^’^ovis,  Dagobert,  and  Rodolpbe  of  Hapsburg. 
iustances  it  may  be  noted  that  attempts  have  been  * '‘‘'“self  then  superintended  the  construc- 

made,  without  going  to  the  extent  of  entire  re- 1 the  cathedral  (1277  to  1318). 

construelion,  to  disguise  tho  appearance  of  anti- 1 the  pinnacles,  surmounting  these  niches  for 
quity  : the  practised  eye,  however,  soon  detects  i equestrian  statues,  are  to  be  placed  the  statues  of 


the  portions  which  have  been  overlooked. 

The  .spread  of  new  buildings  has  much  affected 
the  style  of  the  old  suburban  taverns.  When 
new  neighbourhood  has  been  planned, — almost  as 
soon  as  the  turf  lias  been  skinned  off,  a bole  dug 
for  sand  if  there  bo  any,  and  if  not,  a Imge  mound 
of  black  mould  provided  for  the  mortar,  before, 
indeed,  the  roads  are  made, — a lofty’  building  in 
rcaniil,  doomed  to  be,  for  some  time,  a solitiule, 
bui  which  is  expected,  in  due  course,  to  be  a 
pr.i'pcrous  public-house.  The  stylo  and  ajipear- 
mice  of  these  sink  into  insignificance  the  older 
buildings  which  are  within  sight,  and  soon  a won- 
derful change^  is  made  in  them,  and  the  ancient 
tavern  is  put  into  a shape  more  in  keeping  with  its 
youDgrival.  Intbeold“Quecn’sHead,”inIslii)gton 
(whichhadoncc  afrontolder  than  Eii-zubeth’sreigu), 


the  bishops.  They  existed  formerly  and  a few 
remain  to  the  present  day,  leaving  eight  to  be 
restored.  The  statues,  thus  numbering  twenty, 
twelve  for  the  monarelis  and  eight  for  bishops,  are 
to  be  designed  and  prepared  in  the  “Ateliers  de 
Sculpture  de  i’U-hivre,  Notre  Dame,”  under  the 
immediate  Ruperiiitendenco  of  the  architect,  who 
has  proved  that  one  of  the  nineteenth  century  can 
powerfully  contribute  towards  the  restoration  and 
completion  of  a grand  arcliiteetural  idea  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 


Aut-Union  of  London. — We  would  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  subscription  list  will  be  closed  at  nine  o’elock, 
this  Saturday  evening.  The  amount  promises  to 
be  satisfactory'. 


standing  clear,  behind  the  principal  ones:  tbi^ 
soffit  of  the  galleries  forms  a flat  boarded  ami 
panelled  ceiling.  A separate  staircase  is  pro- 
vided for  each  of  the  three  galleries.  The  chanci  I 
arch  is  of  stone,  with  a b.and  of  red  and  black 
bricks,  forming  one  member  of  the  arch  mould  ^ 
it  is  carried  (as  are  also  the  principals  of  tb(- 
cbancel  roof)  on  small  shafts  of  red  Mansfield 
stone,  with  buses  and  carved  corbels,  and  capitals 
of  Bath  stone,  by  Mr.  Tolmie,  of  Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth.  The  chancel  is  paved  with  red  and 
black  tiles;  within  the  .altar-n^il  the  pavement  i.s 
of  encauatic  tiles,  presented  by  Messrs.  Minton. 
Tlie  font  is  the  gift  of  the  architect ; it  is  in  the 
form  of  a spherical  bowl  encircled  by  a rope 
moulding,  bearing  three  medallions  with  symbol,-, 
of  tlic  Trinity.  The  material  is  Caen  stone,  the 
supporting  shaft  being  of  red  Mansfield  stone. 
The  whole  of  the  sittings,  the  pulpit,  reading- 
desk,  altar-rail,  and  altar-table,  are  of  deal,  lightlv 
stained  and  varnished.  The  pulpit  and  reading*- 
desk  have  stone  bases. 

In  adopting  the  peculiar  method  of  construction., 
employed  in  this  church,  the  architect  has  bcen- 
uctuated  by  a conviction  that  the  generally  re- 
ceived Mediawal  type,  is  not  (as  every  modern 
churcli  onght  to  be)  the  building  best  adapted  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  seems 
to  reejuire  for  each  individual  in  a congregation  a 
view  and  hearing  of  the  officiating  minister,  as 
uninterrupted  as  possible.  An  attempt  has  accord- 
ingly here  been  made  to  produce  a building  meet- 
ing  these  requirements,  witliout  sacrificing  eccle- 
aiastical  character,  or  the  many  associations  con- 
nected with  the  division  of  nave, aisles,  and  chancel. 
The  church  will  accommodate  nearly  1,100  per- 
sons, including  children ; and  there  is  no  silting 
n the  church,  it  is  stated,  from  which  the  preacher 
cannot  be  well  seen  and  heard.  The  building  is 
lighted  by  three  corome  and  by  brackets,  under  the 
g.illerics,  by  Messrs.  Hart,  of  Wydi-street.  The 
corome  hang  from  the  pendants  of  the  principal--, 
but  are  omitted  in  the  illustration,  in  order  to  give 
an  uninterrupted  view.  The  whole  expense,  exclu- 
sive of  gas,  warming,  and  architect's  commission, 
has  been  5,467f.,  but  the  fence-wall  and  the  bell- 
turret  yet  remain  imlinished,  and  there  is  at  pre- 
sent a deficiency  of  700/-.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Bloinfield 
is  the  architect  Messrs.  Holland  & Hanncn  are  the 
contractors.  The  church  is  warmed  by  air  passing 
over  a heated  cockle,  the  apparatus  being  supplied 
by  Mr.  8.  E.  Rosser. 
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RIFLED  CANNON. 

THE  CAKNON  MAEEES. 

For  four  weeks  in  succession,  each  Tuesday 
inigbt,  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great 
I'George-street,  Westniiuster,  has  been  crowded; 
bthe  lecturc-room  has  been  full  to  overflowing; 
imany  members  having  had  to  leave  the  building 
non  each  night  in  consequence  of  there  being  no 
:room,  the  regular  scats,  the  aisles,  the  doorways, 
End  the  back  stall’s  even  having  been  crowded. 
Jhe  paper  read  was  by  Mr  Longridge.  “ On  the 
cConstruction  of  Artillery  and  other  Vessels  to 
.‘resist  great  internal  Pressure;”  but  the  sub- 
jects discussed  have  been  the  Armstrong  and  the 
iWhitwortb  rifled  cannon,  actual  working  samples 
Tsf  these  rivals  (twelve-pounders)  havingbeen  placed 
;onthe  table,  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  the  per- 
'Bons  present.  If  there  was  a secret  once,  there  is 
no  such  thing  in  this  case  now.  On  one  evening 
lOir  William  Armstrong  explained  the  mode  of  ma- 
imxfacture,  the  make,  the  method  of  working, 
goading,  sighting,  and  firing,  in  the  simplest  and 
clearest  possible  language.  Few  men  possess  the 
enviable  gifts  of  Sir  William  Armstrong.  With  a 
gentlemanly  presence,  a musical  voice,  a fluent  deli- 
?7ery,  a powerful  and  cultivated  intellect.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Armstrong  is  a man  any  nation  ought  to  be 
roroud  of;  and  Lord  Derby  will  have  the  honour 
conferred  on  Sir  William  long  reflected  back  on 
uimself  and  on  his  government.  But  to  the  rifled 
^tjarinon  subject.  The  gun  invented  by  Sir  William 
rlrmstrong  is  in  appearance  light  and  even  ele- 
Igant : in  use  it  is  indestructible,  and  in  its  efi'ects 
•.'rernonduus.  A dozen  such  guns  at  Sebastopol 
pvould  have  shortened  that  terrible  contest  as  every 
juhip  and  steamer  afloat  in  the  harbour  must 
jitave  been  sunk  within  the  first  week  of  opening 
rdro,  and  the  most  distant  buildings  would  have 
[)een  rendered  untenable.  All  this,  and  more 
bvas  explained  during  this  interesting  lecture.  Sir 
iVilham  answered  all  questions  put  to  him,  and 
i^ve  clearly  and  fully  all  e.xplanations  required, 
[ivhere  was  the  gun,  there  was  the  inventor,  with 
sashand  upon  it;  and  there,  within  arm’s  length 
1 listening  to  all  that  was 

Uiaid,  for,  against,  and  in  explanation.  Sir  J. 
kdurgoyne  was  in  the  second  row  of  seats,  in  the 
Jipart  occupied  usually  by  the  members  of  the 
pi.ouncil  of  the  Institution;  and  generals,  ad- 
inirals,  and  officers  of  lower  grades,  with  scientific 
Dmglisbmen,  and  many  foreigners,  were  also  pre- 
Qmt._  George  Parker  Bidder,  the  wonderful  cal- 
ilnlating  boy  of  former  years,  as  president,  occu- 
eaed  the  chair.  Sir  William  Armstrong  e.xplained 
Uk)w  his  gun  was  made,  the  reasons  why  it  was  so 
laade,  showed  its  several  parts,  manipulated  the 
[ ereech,  e.xplained  the  mode  of  loading,  the  several 
rbrta  of  solid  shot,  hollow  shot  (shell),  their  mode 
If  bursting,  and  their  effects. 

I The  Armstrong  shot  is  coated  with  lead,  to 
Idlow  of  its  passing  tli3  rifle  grooves;  and  this  is 
CQ  think,  the  objectionable  feature  in  this  othcr- 
mse  most  admirable  cannon.  A solid  iron  shot 
nmnot  he  turned,  or,  rather,  returned,  to  any 
.Tensive  use,  unless  it  happen  to  fit  the  bore  of 
■ny  hostile  cannon  most  exactly.  Hundreds  of 
wns  of  round  shot,  and  fragments  of  shell  lay 
o30ut  in  front  of  Sebastopol,  and  on  the  plains  of 
kikermann  and  Balaclava,  perfectly  unuseable  • 
tit  if  these  had  been  fired  from  Sir  William  Arm- 
•orong’s  rifled  cannon,  the  lead  would  all  have 
ecen  useable  for  rifle  bullets;  and,  if  ever  fired 

nations,  the  lead  from  Sir 
1)  illiam’s  shot  will  most  certainly  be  so  returned 

II  us.  This  feature  of  the  question  may  have  es- 

ptped  the  notice  of  the  Tight  Barnacles  at  theWar 
epepartmeut,  but  it  deserves  to  be  considered 
farore  the  next  Caffre  or  Indian  wars  commence. 
•M?.?,.  is  necessary  to  Sir 

il  Ilham’s  plan  of  rifling,  and  in  this  necessity 
. e weakness  of  bis  invention  lies. 

OOn  the  Tuesday  night  following  Sir  William 
■nraistroiig-B  exposition,  Mr.  Whitworth  had  a full 
■teetiug,  and  one  of  his  wonderful  12.pounder 
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are  breech  loaders,  both  have  a direct  passage 
through,  from  breech  to  muzzle,  and  both  breeches 
open  and  close  by  means  of  levers  and  screws.  In 
the  Armstrong  gun,  the  breecli  piece  is  small  and 
moveable,  and  there  may  be  any  number  ready  to 
replace  a lost  or  damaged  one.  In  the  Whitworth 
gun,  the  breech  piece  is  heavy,  and  opens  clumsily 
on  a^  hinge,  so  as  to  be  sadly  iu  the  way  during 
loading,  and  liable  to  accident.  Injury  to  the 
breech  would  be  for  the  time  I'uiuation  to  the  gun. 
This  hinged  breech  is  a weak  point : in  all  besides, 
^e  Whitworth  gun  has  a decided  advantage. 
Homogeneous  iron  is  better  than  welded  iron  bars, 
and  the  even  bore  and  solid  shot  are  far  better 
than  the  lead-coated  shot  of  Armstrong.  Any 
enemy  must  possess  Whitworth  guns  of  the  exact 
calibre,  to  return  any  of  his  shot,  as  each  solid  shot 
or  shell  fits  to  the  l-50th  of  an  inch.  It  requires 
a power  of  many  tons  weight  to  force  one 
of  Armstrong’s  lead-coated  shot  through  from 
breech  to  muzzle;  but  any  child  may  easily  push 
one  of  the  Whitworth  shot  througli  his  guns,  the 
fit  is  so  true,  even,  and  easy.  The  Armstrong  gun 
cannot  be  used  as  a muzzle-loader : the  Whitworth 
guu  can  be  so  used,  if  required.  The  Whitworth 
material  aud/on»  of  bore  and  mode  of  rifling,  with 
the  Armstrong  breech  aud  mode  of  sighting,  would 
constitute  a perfect  weapon  in  every  respect. 
With  such  guns  Great  Britain  will  fight  her  next 
great  battles,  and  woe  be  to  whatever  may  be 
brought  within  the  range  of  such  terrible  weapons : 

wrought-iron  plates,  the  thickest  and  strongest 
which  can  be  made  for  any  vessel  to  carry,  as 
plate-mail,  will  be  punched  and  perforated  as  if 
only  of  the  consistency  of  cork.  Shells  and  hollow 
shot  of  the  most  destructive  character  will  pierce 
ships  and  scatter  annihilation  around,  either  above 
or  below  the  water-line.  No  material  will  be  able 
to  resist  the  direct  action  of  such  engines.  A 
Whitworth  ball  will  pass  through  TO  feet  of  sand, 
and  continue  in  a direct  lino  at  any  angle  through 
water.  A Whitworth  rifle  bullet  has  a range  of 

2.000  yards,  and  spins  on  its  axis  at  a rate  of 

100.000  revolutions  per  minute.  Rope  mantlets, 
sand-bags,  or  other  known  means  of  protection 
hitherto  used,  will  be  of  no  avail  against  such  a 
spinning,  direct,  and  insinuating  projectile. 

_ Monsieur  Raymond  may  disparage  the  British 
rifled  cannon  as  much  as  pleases  himself  and  his 
egotistical  countrymen.  Sir  William  Armstrong 
— ^and  we  hope  we  may  soon  write  “ Sir  Josejth 
If  Aitu'orik” — have  made  guns  which  require  more 
than  assertion  to  be  proved  inferior  to  any  of 
I rench  invention  and  make.  Gunpowder  cannot 
hurst  either  the  Armstrong  or  the  Whitworth 
ffuns ; this  is  about  all  which  need  be  said  on 
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strength,  and  as  to  range  and  accuracy,  these 
hav’e  been  proved. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  members  was 
held  on  Monday,  19th  inst.,  at  the  Louse  in 
Conduit-street.  Mr.  Hussey,  V.P.,  presided.  After 
routine, 

Mr.  Penrose  ^onorary  secretary  for  foreign 
correspondence)  introduced  to  the  meeting  Mr. 
Kleauthes,  an  Athenian  architect,  who  was,  he 
said,  the  proprietor  of  the  Parian  and  Yerd  Antique 
marble  quarries.  Mr.  Kleauthes  wished  it  to  be 
known  that  the  Italian  marbles  could  he  intro- 
duced in  any  quantity,  although  at  some  expense, 
in  consequence  of  the  depth  of  the  old  workings. 
There  were  in  the  room  several  specimens  of  Yerd 
Antique  marble,  but  they  were  not  equal  to  those 
of  the  ancients,  although  if  there  were  a suffi- 
cient demand  for  the  article  the  very  finest  speci- 
mens could  be  produced.  Some  years  ago  a report 
had  been  circulated  that  the  true  Yerd  Antique 
had  been  found,  and  Mr.  Burges  had  brought 
home  a specimen,  which,  although  good  as  far  as 
its  green  colour  was  concerned,  still  was  not  so 
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idir'mms  iS.poumler  good  as  to  enable  bim  (Mr.  Penrose)  to  pronounce 

mdtxwtbT  if'’’®  ‘he  veritable  marble  used  by  tbo 

r.  n '5  presoncs,  the  power,  ancients.  The  marble  of  which  Mr.  Kleauthes 

, , ,.  ‘^ency  0 las  rival.  Mr.  Whitworth , was  the  owner  could  be  procured  in  columns 
flnontly  nor  14,  15,  or  16 Jeet  liigh_ if  necessary.  The  price 
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-‘arly,  and  this  never  tells  with  an  audience, 
eie  crowd  was,  however,  all  attention  and  patience 
1 d continued  so  to  the  end.  The  matter  was  in- 
vesting and  absorbing,  though  the  manner  was 
iiiainstit.  “The  gift  of  the  gab’"  is  of  great 
''^^itworth  does  not  possess  it. 
TOir  Uilliam  Armstrong  makes  his  guns  of 
t bars  and  flat  rings  of  wrought-iron  twisted 
d welded  together.  Whitworth  makes  his 
isnsout  of  homogeneous  iron  or  steel,— that  is, 

1 n run  from  crucibles  iuto  moulds,  so  as  to  form 
E solid,  compact,  homogeneous  mass.  Both  guns 
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would  depend  very  much  upon  the  demand,  hut 
Mr.  Kleanthes  was  of  opinion  that  it  could  be 
produced  for  30s.  a cubic  foot : at  all  events,  he 
was  ready  to  receive  orders  at  that  price. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  said  as  to  the  Parian  quarries 
it  might  perhaps  be  interesting  to  know  one 
diflerence  between  Parian  and  Carrara  marble 
for  out-of-door  works.  The  Carrara  marble  did 
not  stand  the  weather  in  this  country,  and  there 
was  scarcely  a cliurchyard  in  London  which  did 
not  present  examples  of  it  in  decay.  Mineralogists 
were  of  opinion  that  Parian  and  Pentelic  marble 


were  of  aqueous  origin,  but  the  Carrara  appeared 
to  have  been  subjected  to  great  heat,  aud  to  have 
become  a metamorphic  rock.  This  was  perhaps 
one_  reason  why  ft  would  not  bear  the  weather. 
An  instance  of  the  perishable  nature  of  Carrara 
marble  had  come  under  bis  own  personal  notice. 
Some  time  during  the  reign  of  George  the  Third 
a statue  of  his  majesty  was  put  up  iu  a niche  in  the 
arcade  of  the  old  Royal  Exchange.  It  was  taken 
down  to  be  cleaned  thirty  years  ago  : it  was  con- 
veyed  to  the  premisesof  Mr.Bubb,the  statuary,and 
then  it  was  found  to  have  a crust  over  it  of  rotten 
surface  so  extensive  that  it  was  impossible  to  repair 
ft-  ^ It  remaiued  in  his  yard  for  many  years. 
Being  anxious  to  know  what  had  become  of  it,  he 
questioned  Mr.  Buhh  the  last  time  he  met  him  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Bubb  said  that  it  had  laid  in 
lus  yard  for  many  years,  until  a careless  carter 
drove  his  cart  against  it  and  it  fell  to  pieces  as  if 
ft  hud  been  made  of  sand.  Even  the  far-famed 
Marble  Arch  had  not  escaped  the  general  decay 
for  on  examining  it  lately  he  found  that  it  was 
gradually  perishing  by  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere.  This  was  not  the  case  with  Parian 
marble,  as,  with  the  exception  of  slight  decom- 
position on  the  surface,  the  stone  was  perfectly 
sound  even  in  buildings  which  bad  been  erected 
2,000  years  ago. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that  the  next 
meeting  would  be  held  on  the  23rd  of  April,  on 
which  occasion  the  president,  if  sufficiently 
recovered  from  his  recent  accident,  would  present 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Institute,  and  Mr.  Pen- 
rose would  make  some  observations  upon  the 
designs  lor  the  Wellington  monument  exhibited 
at  Westminster  Hall. 

Dr.  Barlow  next  read  a paper  on  symbolism  in 
art,  with  especial  reference  to  Christian  art  and 
architecture,  with  which  our  readers  are  being 
made  acquainted. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  W.  White  said  he  was  anxious  to  testify  his 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  subject  to  which  Dr. 
Barlow  had  called  their  attention  that  evening. 
In  his  opinion,  the  study  of  Christian  symbolism, 
as  a science,  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  he 
held  that  symbolism  was  as  essential  to  architec- 
ture as  poetry  to  literature  or  music  in  common 
life  to  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  society. 
He  was  aware  that  all  might  not  take  this  view  of 
the  subject,  but  it  was  his  impression  that  sym- 
bolism was  the  very  poetry  of  architecture.  If 
this  were  so,  the  first  step  towards  following  it 
out  was  to  obtain  such  a concise  history  of  it  as 
that  which  Dr.  Barlow  had  given.  He  looked 
upon  sjmbolism,  not  as  a fanciful  theory,  but  as 
the  only  means  of  conveying  abstract  religious 
truth  in  a form  comprehensible  by  man.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  universal  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  and  to  ho  derived  from  antediluvian 
sources.  He  believed  that  in  ad  symbolism,  from 
the  earliest  period  down  to  the  present  time,  there 
were  three  essentials,  namely,  the  symbolism  of 
the  divine  essence,  the  symbolism  of  ritualism, 
and  the  symbolism  of  teaching,  which  all  nations 
in  all  ages  had  carried  out.  The  first  symbolism, 
described  by  a triangle,  had  been  so  defined  in  ail 
ages.  One  remark  which  had  fallen  from  Dr. 
Barlow  reminded  him  that  there  was  a tradition 
iu  addition  to  the  written  word  which  was  for- 
bidden to  all  but  the  priests  and  keepers  of  the 
written  word.  This  was,  first,  a bond  of  union 
among  Christian  churches ; and,  secondly,  it  was 
a means  of  preventing  others  from  intruding;  for 
if  they  could  not  give  an  explanation  of  the  signs 
and  symbols  they  would  not  be  admitted  to  union. 
The  sign  of  the  cross  was  one  of  these  symbols  : it 
was  the  sign  which  our  Lord  referred  to  when  He 
spoke  of  the  sign  of  the  Sou  of  Man  appearing. 

He  believed  that  the  proportional  arrangement  of 
a church, — u porch,  a nave,  a sanctuary,  an  altar, 
or  a choir,  bad  an  efl'ect  upon  those  who  might 
enter  the  building,  although  their  atteution 
might  never  have  been ’called  to  the  symbolism 
itself.  He  recommended  the  study  of  symbolism 
as  a science,  although  he  would  not  degrade  it  by 
carrying  it  to  a fanciful  extent. 

Mr.  Fapworth  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
paper  read  by  Dr.  Barlow  contained  a large 
amount  of  what  they  were  bound  to  protest 
against — namely,  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
assertion  without  proof.  The  early  portion  of  the 
paper  was  what  they  would  find  repeated  by  the 
pseudo-philosophers  of  an  earlier  period.  He 
protested  against  the  manner  in  which  an  assump- 
tion started  by  one  man  was  taken  up  by  another, 
while  a third  declared  that  it  had  the  general 
assent  of  mankind,  and  a fourth  asseverated  that 
it  had  always  been  so. 

Dr.  Barlow  said  that  his  assertions  were  based 
upon  the  highest  authorities,  and  had  no  reference- 
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■whatever  to  Mr.  Higgins,  whose  i^se  dixit  he  Imcl 
in  no  case  relied  upon. 

Mr.  Piipworth  said  he  believed  all  good  build- 
ings depended  upon  geometrical  combinations, 
blit  he  ashed  wliy  should  the  triangle  he  taken 
and  not  the  square  ? He  was  inclined  to 
Ihink  it  was  the  square  that  ought  to  be  taken. 
Tlierc  were  various  ways  by  winch  a bobby  could 
be  ridden  to  death,  and  this  was  one. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  said  that  symbolism  was 
necessary  for  originality.  In  the  liroad  domain 
of  symbolism,  the  truth,  life,  and  originality  of  all 
architecture  was  to  be  found,  and  therefore  dis- 
cussion upon  its  theory  never  could  be  useless, 
although  it  might  not  lead  to  the  point  which  it 
was  moat  desirable  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  said  he  was  no  symbolist : be 
thought  it  desirable  not  to  lay  down  such  strict 
hiws  as  Mr.  White  had  enforced.  Many  an- 
» lent  buildings  were  found  to  have  been  built 
■on  the  square  and  others  on  the  triangle  : West- 
minster Abbey  and  other  English  cathedrals  were 
fpeclmens  of  the  former. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Street  said  that  some  years  ago,  when 
he  worked  upon  Mr.  Scott’s  plans,  heu.sed  to  prove 
(not,  perhaps,  with  the  knowledge  of  that  gentle- 
man) that  they  were  all  based  upon  a scieiitific 
principle  of  proportion!  The  most  common  sym- 
bolism was  the  unconscious  e,\pres8ion  of  some 
r'ommon  object.  The  nave  and  aisle  were  the 
most  convenient  form  that  could  he  built,  and  he 
believed  that  their  adoption  was  altogether  inci- 
ilental. 

Mr.  Penrose  said  he  had  examined  both  Bruges 
and  Lincoln  Cathedrals  : the  first  was  founded  on 
llic  equilateral  triangle,  and  at  Lincoln  the  pro- 
):ortions  wore  determined  hy  squares.  The  ancients 
niipeared  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  all  tliat  was 
Ti'quired  was  size  and  efiect,  and  that  proportion 
or  symbolism  were  but  secondary  objects. 

Mr.  Godwin,  V.P.,  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to 
T>r.  Barlow.  He  h.xd  brought  together  a vast 
jimount  of  information  on  the  subject ; and 
wliethcr  they  were  prepared  to  admit  It  all  or  not, 
i'<  matter  for  thought,  it  entitled  him  to  their 
llianks. 

Mr.  White  secomhal  the  motion,  which  was 
•c.irried  by  acclamation. 

The  following  gentlemen  were,  on  ballot,  elected 
I-'-’llows  of  the  Institute:  — Edward  Salomons, 
Associate,  of  M.inchestcr;  Edward  C.  Uohins, 
A'isociate,  of  19,  Arundcl-street ; .Fames  Murray, 
•of  4,  Agar-street,  Strand,  and  Coventry , and 
<teorge  Truefitt,  of  5,  Bloomsbiuy-sqnare. 


THE  CASUAL  POOP. 

FuO'M  time  to  time  in  various  parts  of  tlie 
nudiopolis  observers  are  pained  with  cases  of 
•distress,  which,  if  not  fortunately  attended  to 
and  relieved,  lead  to  deaths,  from  dovvnriglit 
Irani  and  destitution,  which  ought  not  to  hapjion 
in  this  the  richest  capital  city  in  the  world.  We 
have  before  referred  to  this  matter,  and  men- 
lluned  that  in  ten  years,  from  18  18  to  1857,  3,292 
]UTSon8peri.shcd  in  tlie  London  district  from  ahso- 
bite  want.  It  is  lamentable  to  reflect  that,  during 
Ihe  above  period,  upwards  of  300  persons  on  tlie 
jiverago  died  yearly  of  starvation.  Various  causes 
h'.id  to  this  sad  result : one  is.  an  unwillingness  on 
1 lie  part  of  many  to  make  their  distress  known  ; 
but,  undoubtedly,  a great  deal  of  the  mischief  is 
occasioned  by  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  are 
relieved  by  many  of  the  officers  of  parishes,  who, 
in  their  zeal  to  save  expense,  forget  the  chiiins  of 
humanity,  and  so  with  little  consideration  persons 
i 11  the  greatest  need,  who  cannot  prove  their  chum 
•n^n  a particular  parish,  are  sent  hungry  away 
vvithout  assistance  or  relief.  In  tlie  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  the  metropolis,  the  iiihahitanfs  are  so 
migratory  that  there  are  thousands  who  cannot 
say  to  which  parish  tliey  belong,  and  arc  in  con- 
.'eqiience  sent  without  help  Jroni  one  part  of 
London  to  another.  These  cases  are  frequently 
reported  in  the  newspapers;  hut  even  from  these 
iiecounts  little  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  extent 
to  which  this  evil  presses  upon  a large  and 
.struggling  class.  Bad  as  tins  is  for  those  who 
have  some  regular  shelter  for  their  heads,  it  is 
worse  for  those  without  fixed  habitation ; audit 
unfortunately  happens  that  many,  both  male  and 
female,  in  consoiinciice  of  illness,  the  failing  of 
employment,  periiaps  from  improvidence,  or  the 
commission  of  some  offence,  are  preveuted  from 
readily  getting  work.  We  have  met  with  dis- 
I'liarged  soldiers,  sailors  who  have  lost  tlie  outfit 
which  would  enable  them  to  go  to  sea,  and  innny 
•others,  wlio  from  sheer  misfortune  are  driven  to  the 
s'rcets,  and  exposed  to  hardships  which  can  scarcely 
be  conceived.  These  characters,  bad  and  good,  are 
driven  by’  the  police:  the  eyes  of  other  officers  are 


upon  them  : they  must  not  beg  • their  condition 
soon  becomes  so  bad,  that  even  the  cheap  lodging- 
house  keepers  refuse  them  admission  : hundri'ds 
of  instances  might  he  given,  but  two  or  three 
may  he  sufficient  to  show  how  the  present  system 
works. 

“ I met  a man,”  says  an  informant,  “ so 
ill  in  the  street,  on  a wet  dreary  night, 
that  he  seemed  scarcely  able  to  wander  along. 
He  had  been  engaged  on  a railway  in  France, 
but  had  been  discharged  in  consequence  of 
ill  health:  he  was  sent  to  England,  and  with 
difficulty  reached  London,  where  ho  had  endea- 
voured, without  success,  to  get  into  an  hospital. 
He  was  hopelessly  affiicted  with  consumption ; 
and  those  in  charge  of  the  hospitals  to  which  he 
applied  said  that  it  was  their  duty  only  to  admit 
those  whom  they  might  hope  to  cure — that  he  must 
apply  to  the  Avorkhouse.  This  he  did,  but  was 
‘like  to  drop  In  the  street,' — h;iving  gone  from  place 
to  place,  hut  only  met  with  refusal.”  Whatev’er 
might  have  brought  this  man  to  the  condition  he 
was  in,  there  could  be  no  mistake  respecting  his 
illness  and  destitution.  The  writer  endeavoured 
to  get  him  a lodging ; but,  seeing  that  the  man 
was  almost  at  death’s  door,  he  was  nob  taken  in. 
No  bettor  success  was  met  with  at  the  workhouse. 
Then  the  police  wore  applied  to:  they  could  do 
nothing  ; and,  but  for  the  interest  of  a friend  who 
was  in  chargo  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  where 
he  was  admitted  late  at  night,  this  man  might 
have  been  lel'b  to  die  in  tlie  street. 

We  will  not  at  present  mention  the  workhouse 
gate  (it  is  not  in  good  repute),  at  wliich  we  saw 
a man  clinging  to  the  knocker,  evidently  in  great 
distress  ami  sickness.  The  circumstances  were 
much  the  same  as  in  the  case  above  stated.  He  had 
slejit  in  a damp  bed,  which  had  been  the  means  of 
almost  depriving  him  of  the  use  of  his  lanhs.  He 
had  made  application  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hos- 
pital, where  he  was  supiiliod  with  .a  bottle  of 
iiu'diciue,  but  he  could  not  be  admitted  into  the 
house.  The  m;in  had  the  medicine  in  his  pocket, 
but,  as  he  said,  wluit  was  the  use  of  it  when  he 
had  no  place  to  rest  in  ? He  had  made  application 
to  the  officers  of  the  workhouse,  and  been  denied 
adinissimi.  Servants  who  iiavc  no  relations  in 
London,  and  who  have  been  seized  ivith  illness,  and 
have  no  legal  claim  on  the  metropolitan  parishes, 
are  ofceii  discharged  from  the  hospit:ds  in  a 
weakly  condition.  Some  even  affiicted  with 
incurable  complaints  arc  sent  away  after  tlie 
moans  of  medicine  have  been  tried,  but  without 
avail : if  even  able  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the 
situation  they  have  left,  it  will  be  found,  in  nine 
case?  out  of  ten,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
employ  some  one  else.  Witliout  money,  with- 
out friends,  their  slender  store  of  clothes,  Ac.,  is 
soon  exhausted;  they  arc  unable  to  pay  for  their 
lodging;  and,  half  clad  and  penniless,  they  are 
obliged  to  take  to  the-  street.  Such  is  the  history 
of  several  of  those  who  m;iy  bn  seen  crouching 
as  if  to  hide  from  their  fcdlow-creatures,  in  dusky 
piortions  of  Farringdon  m:irket  and  elsewhere. 

Experience  has  shown  us  tliat  the  duties  of  a re- 
lieving officer  to  a poor  and  populous  parish  is  one 
of  great  responsibility,  and  beset  with  difficulties. 
The  :ittem].tsat  imposition  are  many,  but  it  will  be 
admitted  that  those  who  are  the  most  troublesome 
have  been  for  years  accu.stomed  to  idleness,  and  to 
make  the  workhouses  a homo  when  tlie  weather  or 
other  circumstance  does  not  make  it  agreeable  to 
roam  abroad.  Most  of  tliem  have  been  actually 
reared  in  workhouses,  and  in  a great  measure, 
owing  to  the  want  of  better  training  and  more  en- 
lightened raanagement,  they  liiive  failed  to  be- 
come industrious  and  useful  members  of  society. 
We  liavc  it,  however,  ou  good  authority,  that 
more  than  ninety  in  tlie  hundred  of  those  xvho  apply 
for  relief  are  really  in  circumstances  of  distress, 
and  deserving  of  assistance.  It  unfortunately 
happens  that  iii  the  poor  districts  there  is  the 
greatest  pressure  for  help,  and  the  ratepayers  are 
tliere  but  ill  able  to  meet  the  enormous  poor-rate 
whicli  is  necessary.  Some  pari.sh  officers  are  more 
humane  in  the  relief  of  apiilicants  than  otliers. 
Some  have  casual  wards  provided  for  the  house- 
less : others,  even  in  wealthy  neighbourhoods,  have 
none  ; this  causes  a heavy  pressure  upon  those 
who  are  willing  to  do  their  duty.  Tliis  important 
matter  evidently  merits  the  consiilcratioii  of  the 
congress  of  delegates  from  each  of  the  numerous 
parishes  which  form  this  vast  population;  and  in 
cuse  of  this  body  not  making  arrangements,  the 
Parliament  should  interfere. 

We  ought  not  iu  tlicse  days  to  have  cases  of 
death  from  starvation.  If  those  in  dire  distress 
have  no  claim  U]»on  a particular  parish,  there  should 
be  some  means  of  assistance  obtainable  until  their 
claims  can  be  set  forth  effectually  in  the  right 
quarter.  Iu  order  to  efiect  this,  we  would,  as  inis 


been  before  proposed,  have  four  or  more  places  of 
refuge  in  London,  presided  over  by  persons 
of  humanity  and  intelligence,  to  which  persons 
found  in  the  street  in  conditions  such  as  have  been 
alluded  to,  and  who  have  failed  to  meet  with  atten- 
tion from  the  authorities  of  the  parishes  in  which 
they  reside,  might  he  directed  by  the  police  and 
others.  Here  should  be  provided  shelter  and  food 
until  the  cases  could  he  inquired  into.  Some 
might  be  recommended  into  hospitals ; others  put 
into  the  way  of  escaping  from  further  evil  by 
helping  them  to  admission  into  reformatories : 
others  might  be  cared  for  until  friends  at  a dis- 
tance could  he  communicated  with.  Servants, 
when  it  was  found  that  their  character  would  bear 
iiuiuiry,  might  be  helped  to  situations.  Much 
good  might  he  done,  and  such  places  of  refuge 
would,  to  a great  extent,  prevent  those  idle 
persons  to  whom  we  have  referred  from  making  a 
trade  of  the  imposition  on  many  parishes.  Impos- 
tors should  be  duly  punished.  Such  a public  insti- 
tution as  is  here  hinted  at  should  be  supported  at 
the  cost  of  the  united  parishes.  Thus  the  jealousy 
and  striving  would  be  avoided,  the  number  of 
deaths  from  starvation  w'ould  be  materially  les- 
sened, and  numbers  would,  by  these  means,  be  re- 
stored to  health,  honesty,  and  usefulness.  This  is 
not  a thing  which  ought  exactly  to  be  made  a 
matter  of  money  consideration;  but,  in  our  opinion, 
if  ill!  the  expenses  which  arc  incurred  by  the  pre- 
sent system  were  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
an  annual  saving  would  be  found  to  result. 


THE  STEPHENSON  MONUMENT. 

Mr.  Lougu  is  making  progress  with  the  monu- 
ment to  George  Stephenson,  intended  for  New- 
castle. Our  readers  may  remember  the  group 
that  was  determined  ou  : Stephenson,  in  ordinary 
costume,  and  wearing  hU  jihiid,  on  a central 
pede.stal,  with  four  figures  on  socles  at  the  angles 
below, — representing  the  navvy,  the  miner,  the 
smith,  and  the  engineer.  This  step  towards 
reality  is  an  admirable  one.  Tlie  figures  will  tell 
their  own  story  to  the  multitude,  and  require  no 
gloss.  Two  of  the  figures  are  now  nearly  finished. 
One,  the  miner,  with  “ the  Geordic  ” in  his  hand, 
is  in  clay  ; thu  other,  the  engineer,  is  in  plaster, 
ready  for  casting.  Both  have  fine  heads  and  con- 
siderable nobility.  The  lower  limbs  of  the  miner, 
however,  seem  to  us  scarcely  long  enough  or  large 
enough  for  the  colossal  body  of  the  figure,  and  as 
it  is  still  in  clay,  we  may  hope  that  the  excellent 
sculptor  will  give  this  point  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Lough  lias  bravely  fought  his  way  upwards, 
and  many  will  be  surprised,  on  visiting  the  studio, 
at  the  large  amount  of  ideal  sculpture  which  has 
been  executed  by  him.  They  will  see,  too,  a fine 
bust  of  Sir  .Tohn  Lawrence,  the  hero  of  India,  and 
one  of  Robert  Stephenson,  made  since  death, 
llobert  Stephenson  hud  the  power  of  attaching 
otliers  to  him  to  a remarkable  extent.  He  had  a 
heart  as  well  as  a head,  and  while  his  intellect 
and  knowledge  commanded  respect  and  admira- 
tion, his  fine  social  qualities  made  captive  the 
affections.  Jlr.  Lough  is  amongst  his  worshippers. 


MEMS.  FROM  PARIS. 

The  greatest  activity  reigns  in  the  works  of 
the  Zoological  (tarden  of  Acclimation  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  which  is  to  be  open  to  the  public 
next  spring.  The  gardens  have  been  designed 
and  laid  out;  the  principal  buildings  indi>pensal)le 
to  an  establishment  of  this  nature  have  been 
erected;  and  the  interior  arrangements  of  the 
dwellings  for  the  numerous  species  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  society  arc  to  be  commenced 
forthwith.  Every  d:iy  their  collection  receives 
augmentations. 

A gold  medal  of  the  value  of  •lOOf.  has  been 
ofievedby  the  above  society  in  its  annual  meeting 
of  tlie  10th  ult.,  to  be  presented  on  the  same  day 
in  1SG2  to  the  American  or  African  traveller  who 
will  liave  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  the 
institution  by  his  discoverie.s,  especially  as  regards 
hnnniii  food.  This  prize  has  been  given  to  the 
society  by  Madame  Gucrineau  in  the  name  of 
her  late  brother,  Pierre  Dclalatide,  travelling 
naturalist  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Paris,  one  of  the  principal  explorers  of  Brazil,  and 
also  of  South  Africa,  ivliose  death  took  place  on 
his  return  from  the  Cape,  which  he  left  in  a com- 
plete state  of  prostration  from  fatigue  and  illness. 

The  Mazarin  Gallery  of  the  Imperial  Library  of 
Paris  has  been  nnilergoing  some  improvements. 
Since  a few  days  past  the  upper  portion  of  the 
small  staircase  leading  to  the  manuscript-room 
has  been  suppressed,  and  tlie  remainder  only 
serves  for  the  department  of  maps  and  geogra- 
phical collections  at  the  entresol.  The  Mazarin 
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THE  BUiLDER. 


' frillery  (coinmunlcating:  now  directly  with  the 
inuiURcript  study-room)  is  open  every  day  to 
tie  public,  who  ran  admire  the  vast  proportions 
t-ie  nol)le  architecture,  the  painted  ceilings  by 
• omanelh,  and  form  an  idea  of  what  this  Iratid 
s'doon  must  have  been  in  all  its  former  splendour 
-•idorned  with  paintings,  sculptures,  &c.,  tlie  pro’ 
jierty  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  In  the  first  hall,  in  a 
glass  case,  were  several  precious  manuscripts  re- 
imrkab!e_  for  their  binding  in  sculptured  ivory 
; . and  tortoise-shell  and  silver,  with  figures  in  rePef 
■1.  and  surrounded  with  stones  formerly  of  great 
5 '■a'luo.  In  the  second  room  figured  the  important 
^ ^’ollections  of  Colbert,  Mesmes,  and  the  Frimes 
iHipny,  i:c.  Tlie  third  chamber  contained  Chinese 
I nooks.  Ihe  origin  of  this  collection  was  the 
Bending  of  forty-nine  Chinese  books  addressed  to 
muis  ^1^  ■ m 1G97  by  tlie  Chinese  emperor,  on  the 
demand  of  the  J esuits.  In  the  library  of  Cardinal 
-Mazann  there  were  only  four  Chinese  books. 


EXKTER  BRANCH  BANK  COAIPETITION. 

The  Directors  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall 
...inking  Company,  having  determined  in  De- 
.^jinber  last  to  erect  a new  Bank  House  in  the 
<-.t  -liedvid-closc,  E.veter,  proposed  to  the  following 
urcliitects  to  send  m designs  in  competition  for 
tue  same:-:,Ir.  E.  C.  Robins,  London  j Mr. 
'\VaItcr  Dament,  Plymouth;  Mr.  John  Hayward 
.l.xeter;  Messrs.  Hine  & Godwin,  Plymouth;  Mr. 
v.ilward  Appleton,  T.irquay;  Mr.  G.  McDonnell 
London ; and  Mr.  W.  II.  Reid,  Plymouth. 

Ihc  plans  were  required  by  the  Istof  Pebruarv. 
rJ  here  was  no  limitation  as  to  cost.  The  pre- 
•unums  oftered  (quite  inadequate  to  the  occasion! 
‘•.were  respectively,  ten  guineas  and  five  guineas. 

^ Oil  receipt  of  the  drawings,  three  designs  were 
■-'■rst  selected  from  the  nine  submitted,  viz  •— 

■ 5,070L;  “Avise  le  Fin,”  to 

.0^.  •1,200/.;  and  “Use,”  to  cost  .1,000/. 

^ Tlic  design  to  be  followed  in  the  execution  of 
tue  work  MMs  next  to  be  determined  on.  The 
■voting-papers  being  opened,  it  was  found  that  an 
. quH  number  of  votes  were  iu  favour  of  the  first- 
joen  toned  two  designs;  but  eventually  it  was  do- 
.tided  that  the  design  marked  “Avise  le  Fin  ” by 
.1'Kl  Rogers,  should  be  erried 
iMit  that  the  first  premium  should  be  awarded 
lo  the  design  merked  -M.  I.  B.  A.."  by  Edu-nrd 
Kob.ris  of  London,  and  the  second  preminm  to 
*at  marked  -Use,”  by  Walter  Wement,  of 
,'lj  mouth,  flo  give  these  partienku-s  as  tliei- 
save  reached  ns.  but  do  not  understand  the 
irausaction.  If  Mr,  Robins  was  entitled  to  the 
■.rst  premium,  why  is  he  not  employed  ? 


n-fo  "’’"ch  would  amount 

to  9,033/.  a year Ely  can  be  .supplied  with 

? noo'^  l^-d.  per 

1.000  gallons,  .and  330,000  gallons  per  day  a-ivc 
7i)2/.  a ye.ar.”  ^ 

A second  writer  says,  as  to  the  assertion  that 
» TV  ° i'ntl  pumps  are  badly  contrived, 

It  so.  the  new  engine  and  pumps  must  be  worse, 
ror  It  costs  GoL  per  cent,  more  money  to  pump  the 
same  quantity  of  water  with  the  now  engine  and 
pumps  than  with  the  old  engine  and  pump.s.  The 
duties  of  the  two  engines  stand  as  follows 

lo  pump  one  million  gallons  140  feet  high  the 
old  engine  consumes — 

Four  tons  of  coal,  at  IGs.  per  ton £3  4 0 

Uil,  tallow,  and  packing  ...  0 1^  0 

o o o 
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Tutalcostofpumpingonemilliongallons.LI  5 0 

whmh  gives  1(1,  per  1,000  gallous  pumped  1 10  feet 
high  (not  a very  high  price). 

The  new  engine  requires 

Five  and  a half  tons  of  coal  at  ICs £4  8 0 

Oil,  tallow,  and  packing  ..  1 10  0 

i 2 0 


Total  cost  ot  pumping  one  million  of 

gallons  l,iO  feet  high  ^7  q 0 

wdiich  is  65  per  cent,  more  moiiey'than  the  old 
engine  requires. 

Tim  old  engine  has  been  at  constant  work  for 
ten  years  (reckoning  ten  honns'  work  roual  to  one 
day)  without  aiiytliing  materially  going  wrong 
uiUiit.  Ihe  new  engine  has  been  at  work  only 
•a  few  weelp  ami  several  of  the  cogs  have  broken, 
and  all  the  cogs  are  worn  through  one-third 
already. — Dan.” 


TEMPERATURE  OF  EUROPE. 

1 The  following  was  the  temperature  (Farcnlieit) 
t_  the  hour  of  8 a.m.,  on  the  18tli  inst.,  in  tlie 

harineipal  towns  of  Europe  — 

■1  Dunkirk,_  46°  4'  ; Mezi^res.  41.^  V Str.astnirg, 
) 0 9 ; Pans.  46°  4' ; Havre,  45°  6' ; Brest,  50°  4' • 
inimoges  4o  !'■  Ufontaiiban,  47"  8';  Uayonne 
; „ !,,■  45"  6';  Lyons, -43"  3';  Besinton 

■3  8 ; Brussels,  .17"  5';  St.  Petershurv,  (i“  8'' 
■lopenhagon,  35"  2' ; Lisbon,  55"  9' ; Eonm  .]1,'  G'  ^ 
ocockholin,  33";  Madrid,  39"  9.  ' 

F I^om  this  it  appears  that  the  temperature  of 
«ome  w-aa  ,„fir,or  to  that  of  the  towns  in  France 

?iSa,  ir  48''“’’  T"'-.d  41”6';  Hapa. 

S-  I'ernaiido,  46"  O';  Florence, 
0;  Moscow  11"  7',  Kief,  11"  36';  Warsaw 
' 0 ; Helsiiigfort,  15  8. 


THE  AECIIITEOT  OF  CLOTHWOEKERS' 
HALL. 

At  the  banquet  given  on  Tuesday  evening  last 
to  inaugurate  tl,c  new  Hall  of  the  Cloth  worker., ' 
Company,  in  Minoing-lane  (illustrations  of  whicli 
have  appeared  in  our  pages),  the  Prince  Consort 
«us  present,  ami  closed  the  proceedings  by  pro- 
posmg  as  a toast,  ''The  architect  of  the  new  hilild- 
Iiig.  .Sensibly  drawing  the  difference  between 
thc^  two  miictioiis  of  an  arcliitcct,  tliat  of  man  of 
husiiioss  and  artist,  his  Royal  Highness  said  it 
was  evident,  at  any  rate,  in  the  latter  eapaei’tj, 
Mr.  Angel  had  happily  discharged  his  duty. 
Mr  Angell  brielly  returned  tliaiiks,  and  was  loudly 
and  deservedly  cheered. 


CITY  OF  ELY  WATERWORKS 

--'P'.®®  to  the  state- 
IT  in  our  lust,  all  agrcclno-  that 

ecp^rf  the  shortcoming 

i tr;rc-r^’‘^r  ^ Wessinl 

tithat  city.  One  writer,  “X.Y.Z.,”  with  re° 

Hence  to  obtaining  water  from  a gatlicriim 
mud,  shows  that  the  reseryoir  would  have  cost 

d™  To^tr'"’  1 to  .aylDg  ,a  main  along  the 
ilnay  to  the  waterworks  at  Cambridge,  he  con - 
mes,  the  distance  from  Ely  to  the  Cambridge 
■terworks  is  eighteen  miles,  and  pipes  eighteen 
-tes  long,  e.apable  of  supplying  Ely  with  330  000 

Coon/Tl'*'*^’  'T!'*,  the  very  least 

C0007.,  ami  we  would  have  to  pay  the  railway 
lopaiiy  and  others  something  like  1001.  per  mile 
way-leave  to  lay  the  pipes  on  their  laud,  whieh 
J i t.SOOt.  and  the  pipes 

old  he  liable  to  pay  parochial  rates  in  Cam- 
Ige  to  the  tunc  of  500/.  a year,  and  the  Cam. 
Jge  waterworks  company  charge  Is.  6(1.  per 


THE  SERPENTINE. 

Ws  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  by  the 
tim®  of  oiir  issue  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
Will  liavc  put  an  end  to  the  unwise  filtering 
selieinc,--tlmugli  not  soon  enough  to  save  much 
money  i i,  to  be  feared.  We  had  drawn  out 
some  facts  toiicliing  the  sowers  and  springs  in 
connection  witli  the  Serpentine,  but  it  is  unneces 
sary  now  to  print  them.  A rccominendution  to 
be  iuiide  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on 
Ifiis,  rndiiy; — ’ 

" Thataboutl.onofeetof  brick  sewer  0 feet  in  tliamtvfor 

has  m view  the  future  purity  of  the  water. 


CHURCH- BUILDING  NEWS. 
-tiaco/ii.-Tbe  west  front  of  the  cathedral 
according  to  the  local  Chromde,  is  about  to  be 
thoroughly  restored,  the  Dean  niid  Chapter  having 
pyen  directions  to  tliat  effect.  The  scaflhidiiig 
has  been  already  erected,  and  the  work  will  ho 
immediately  proceeded  with. 

Fordha»i  {CamlridsesJdre).—1he  restoration  of 
fordham  Church  has  been  commenced : the  lend 
from  the  roofs  has  been  recast,  and  as  much  of  the 
former  timber  and  masonry  will  be  preserved  and 
shown  as  _is  practicable.  Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett  of 
London,  is  the  architect;  and  Mr.  Martin  the 
builder  A bequest  of  500/.  started  the  restoration 
ioH/Aawjj/on.—Tlie  new  Unitarian  “ Church  of 
the  feav.our,”  erected  in  Beilevue-park,  has  been 
opened  for  Divine  worship.  The  edifice  occupies 
a conspicuous  position  at  tlie  junction  of  the 
Above-bar,  Bellevue,  and  Winchester  roads  The 
interior  of  the  church  is  70  feet  long  by  32  feet 
wide:  it  IS  open-timber  roofed,  and  has  vestries 
and  oftces  on  the  south  side.  There  is  an  amince- 
meut  m the  front  of  the  pulpit  for  the  deaf:  in 
addition  to  the  appliances  for  the  conduction  of 
sound,  the  book-board  itself  is  constructed  so  as 


to  collect  and  ,-„„vcy  the  sound  into  tlie  sound 

ch,i,iiher;  and  the  pulpit  canopy  oi- sounding-board 
is  ciwlnved  with  a special  view  to  intensify  the 
«r“f  °f  *'’®.l>f®"®'"!>-’»  voice.  The  seats  are 
arraii^gi.d  for  the  present  to  accommodate  300 
worshippers;  but  the  whole  elmrch  can  at  any 
time  bo  thrown  open  and  seat  500.  The  warming 
IS  on  a double  system,  and  has  been  carried  out 
hL5,  ”■  ,^f">‘-®f®V;  All  the  otlier  contracts 
have  heeii  taken  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Cliinnock.  The 
style  adopted  is  Early  English.  The  architect  is 
(Mr.  r Lrannon.  The  carvings  have  mostly  been 
executed  in  Slone  by  Mr.  U.  C.  Baker,  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Grasby  and  Abbey;  and  in  wood  by  tile 
Messrs,  Elines,  and  are  all  designed  with  a special 
Mgmflcation  m relation  to  the  great  truths  of  the 
Cliristiim  religion.  The  symbolic  expression  is 
chielly  derived  from  the  natural  quiditics  of  plants 

I'bcR  ‘'’®  ‘■'■o  references  iire  to 

the  Redeemer  as  Hie  .Sim  of  Righteousness  arising 
with  healing  on  His  wings,  and  the  hriglit  and 
morning  star.  On  the  north  the  trials  and  temp, 
tations  of  hte  arc  symbolised  with  the  effects  of 
the  expcnmice  of  the  cross  in  the  heuvt  of  the 
bchever.  ^ On  the  west  arc  references  to  death  and 
the  promises  of  a future  life  ; .and  on  the  south  the 
tnu  iiphs  of  1 10  Church  and  its  extension  over  the 
In  ,lJ'  ’i"  “'®  Y'"Fmum  over  the  west  door  is 
an  alto-ri-hef  of  the  scniion  on  tlie  mount ; and  in 
the  interior  are  various  symbolic  emblems 

G o«cc.,/cr.-The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Noitligato-atrcet,  having  been  so  far  completed  as 
to  permit  of  the  performance  of  Divine  service,  has 
TI>®  ®'liflee  was  designed 
■i,  in  A “vchiteet.  and 

in  the  Giitliic  style  of  the  second  period  of  the 
pointed  arcli  The  parts  at  present  completed  arc 

t iVd  f tk’  ""4  a''oiit  two- 

tliin Is  ot  the  inivc  and  aisles;  and  there  are  still  to 

bn  ” f ''^“'■®  4''®  'Vill  be  complete,  two 

bay  s of  tlie  nave  and  aisles,  and  tower  wiili  spire 
41ietotalmlcriiiil  length  will  then 
be  101  loot;  wndtb,  30  feet  6 inches ; and  height, 

41  Icct.  1 no  frmitaF  of  the  altar  is  divided  L to 

t nr  'f-''®  ““"‘“'“'"S  “ representa- 

tion of  the  Criieifixion;  and  on  either  side  are 
representations  of  the  sacrifices  of  Aaron  and 
Abniham  s.  The  artist  is  Mr.  Farmer,  of  London. 
ea>bedi  /'Ti?®  ■"‘®i“lvd  alterations  in  the 
®ri  'V  ! bocoimnenccd  on  the  ICtli  of  April. 

_ The  whole  of  the  light  tracery  work  whieh 
enriched  the  suniiuit  of  St.  Steplien's  tower  has 
been  removed,  in  furtherance  of  the  restoration  - 
I S removal,  says  the  ilin-o,-,  has  greatly  changecl 
the  appearance  ot  the  structure.  The  restoration 
of  the  south  side  of  St.  Maryleport  Clu.rcli  is  pro- 
gi  ossiiig  and  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  some  means 
will  he  devised  for  loivering  the  churchyard  wall 
SO  US  to  tlirow  tlio  edifice  open  to  view.  ’ 

Sunder! and. —The  foiinilatiou  stone  of  a new 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  was  laid  here  on  St. 
tli'e  ern"  1 4l;®.Mte  is  ill  Church-street,  and 
the  cil  hce  will  be  deoicaled  to  "our  Lady  and  St. 

1 atrick  It  IS  to  be  erected  from  designs  fur- 
ms  bed  by  Mr.  .lames  Gilles  Brown,  of  tliis  town 
arc  ntcct.  1 be  building  will  run  nortli  and  south’ 

of  rsn “'la  of  upwards 
of  680  square  yards.  The  elevation  next  the 
street  will  be  the  only  ornamcntiil  one,  built  of 
stone,  sneck-poiuted,  with  cliisclled  dressings. 

I be  style  adopted  is  Early  English.  An  octa- 
gonal sacristy,  lighted  from  the  roof,  enclosed  in  a 
pomtcil  arch,  i.s  designed  iit  the  south  end,  toge- 
ther with  vestries  and  other  adjuuots.  At  the 
north  em  , enclosed  in  another  arch,  spanning  the 

cm Ti‘*‘  V ''‘i*  4’'“®’''*  ®"  ®”‘'  to  seat 

bUU.  Ihe  beuches  on  the  ground  floor  will  be 
arranged  to  seat  600.  The  roof  will  he  open,  and 
staiucd  ot  au  oak  coiour. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

^ewarje  (AoZ/s).— The  execution  of  tlie  interior 
fittings  and  finislniigs,  compri.sL'd  iu  the  second 
contract,  for  Kellnim  Hall,  the  new  residence 
erecting  for  iMr.  Manners  Sutton,  from  the  designs 
ot  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs 
Ruddle,  of  Peterborough. 

Sutton. — The  foundation-stone  of  new  National 
schools  has  been  laid  iu  this  village.  The  building 
contains  two  large  school-rooms,  class-room 
master’s  residence,  and  offices,  Ac.  It  is  of  Gothic 
design.  Mr.  Robert  Hutchinson,  of  Huntino-doii 
is  tile  architect,  under  whose  superintendence  the 
works  are  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  Bunting 
ot  i>  onnystanton.  ® 

iiceepoo/.-The  project  for  IniUIing  a new 
E-xchange  News-room  goes  on  with  promisiim 
activity,  according  to  the  Courier,  and  the  support 
it  has  met  with  IS  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  up- 
wuids  of  -00,000/.  have  already  been  subscribed  to 
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the  capital  of  the  proprietary.  The  company  is 
incorporated  i)y  Act  of  Parliament,  and  will  have 
a total  capital  of  450,000Z.  The  present  Kxchaiige- 
buildings  and  the  Scssions-honsc  will  bo  purchased, 
and  materially  improved  and  beautified  ; while  an 
Exchange  News-room  will  be  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  Sessions-house  and  the  intervening  street, 
which  will  be  more  than  double  the  area  of  the 
present  news-room,  and  will  contain  four  times  the 
cubic  capacity. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

THE  NEW  PTTIILIC-OrFICES. 

At  the  fortnightly  meeting,  on  2l8t  inst.,  Mr. 
Barry  presiding,  Mr.  L.  Ilornblowcr  exhibited  and 
proceeded  to  explain  the  plans  prepared  by  him 
for  tho  Corporation  Public-offices.  He  said  the 
building  was  in  the  Frencli-Italian  style,  with  a 
gi’anite  rusticated  basement;  in  fact,  he  had  tried 
as  much  as  possible  to  retain  tho  appearance  of 
the  old  Town-hall  in  tho  centre  of  the  bnilfiing. 
It  had  ground-floor  windows,  carved  and  moulded 
dressings,  and  keystones,  surmounted  by  Corin- 
thian coupled  columns  detached,  carrying  a Corin- 
thian entablature  with  balustrade  and  donnor 
lights.  In  the  centre  was  carried  up  another 
series  of  columns  carrying  an  entablature  and 
square  dome,  with  ornamental  and  enriched  crest. 
The  front  was  enriched  with  panels  charged  with 
carving,  showing  the  shields  of  the  various  mayors 
of  the  town  of  Liverpool.  The  plan  of  the  building 
was  a parallelogram  of225fecthy  175.  Inthe  centre 
of  the  building  there  was  the  council-chamber,  80 
feet  by  10,  and  10  feet  high,  with  an  entrance  from 
it  to  the  mayor’s  room,  and  five  committee-rooms, 
38  feet  by  21  feet  6 inches,  and  32  feet  higli. 
Above  he  had  a space  of  800  feet,  and  had  arranged 
the  rooms  22  feet  high  and  22  feet  wide,  as  a 
picture-gallery  (in  the  centre  of  the  town),  with 
lights  suitable  for  pictures.  The  cost  of  the  entire 
building  was  estimated  at  80,000^. — Mr.  Hayes, 
after  a few  general  observations,  asked  why  the 
boroxigh  engineer  should  be  overloaded  with  duties 
of  this  sort,  when  there  were  men  in  the  profession, 
living  by  that  profession,  quite  able  to  stand  on  the 
platform  of  the  borough  engineer  upon  an  architec- 
tural matter  ? lie  was  of  opinion  tliat  the  designs 
for  the  public  offices  ought  to  have  been  put  out  to 
general  competition,  or  at  least  a competition 
limited  to  the  profession  in  Liverpool.  He  moved, 
“ That  a committee  be  appointed  by  the  society  to 
memorialize  the  Town  Council  at  once  on  the 
point  that,  if  public  offices  are  to  bo  built,  the 
designs  should  be  thrown  open  to  general  or  private 
competition.”  This,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  council  would  prepare  a resolution  to  be  laid 
before  them  at  the  next  meeting,  was  carried 
unanimously.  The  paper  for  the  evening  was  on 
“Measurement  and  Quantities.” 


MODERN  CONSTRUCTIONS. 

It  surely  is  not  necessary,  where  strength  is  re- 
quired, to  have  vgJiness  ns  a co-partner. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  the  iron  railway  bridges 
that  positively  disgrace  and  disfigure  the  out- 
skirts of  London  in  every  direction  ? Surely 
no  scientific  man  will  tell  me  that  in  order  to 
make  a bridge  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  a rail- 
way train,  or  two  together,  if  necessary,  over  a 
span  of  some  -10  feet,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
heavy,  nnornamental,  dead  weight  of  dismal- 
looking iron,  with  apparentlg  a sufficient  quantity 
of  metal  to  make  a gun-boat  or  floating  battery 
impregnable.  I say  “ apparently,’'  to  give  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  all  who  may  have  had  the 
misforUme  to  be  in  any  way  concerned  or  respon- 
sible for  the  erection  of  such  unsightly  structures, 
because  although  I feel  quite  coiifideut  that  they 
contain  far  more  metal  than  was  necessary,  still 
it  is  also  a great  fault  to  have  the  appearance  of 
being  too  heavy,  even  if  it  can  bo  proved  that  a 
building  be  sufficiently  light. 

What  should  we  say  to  a tower  or*  steeple  that 
looked  top-heavy,  although  there  might  not  be 
tho  least  fear  of  its  falling  down  ? 

We  often  rail  at  those  who  went  before  us  for 
the  enormous  excess  of  material  used  in  building, 
and  we  boast  that,  enlightened  by  the  aid  of 
science,  we  can  calculate  pretty  nearly  the  quan- 
tity of  a given  material  which  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  to  do  any  particular  duty.  This  is  true  ; 
but  how  have  we  availed  ourselves  of  it  in  the 
cases  I am  alluding  to  ? Be  that  as  it  may,  I 
cannot  help  saying  that  anything  more  frightfully 
ugly  than  these  bridges  I have  never  seen. 

In  a recent  trip  which  I took  to  London, 
I was  greatly  horrified  by  many  disimprovemenis 
which  our  metropolis  has  undergone  during  the 
last  ten  years,  so  I resolved  to  write  to  you  on  the 


subject,  taking  my  text  from  the  changes  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  town,  just  as  Shakspeare  did,  in 
the  country  : find  “ tongues  in  trees ; books  in 
the  running  brooks  ; sermons  In  stones ; and  good 
in  everything.” 

I had  lately  soon  the  Sitter  Bridge,  which  I 
gave  you  a description  of  some  years  ago.  It  is  a 
high  level  bridge  near  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland. 
It  is  a most  beautiful  thing — light,  airy,  and 
fantastic,  but,  nevertheless,  strong  and  substan- 
tial. It  beautifies  the  beautiful  scenery  round 
about  it.  There  are  various  other  bridges  of  the 
same  kind  in  i'riburg,  in  Savoy,  in  Italy,  and  in 
France.  We  have  some  fine  bridges  ourselves. 
Tlie  Menai-bridgc,  built  by  Telford,  is  light  and 
elegant : Southwark -bridge  deserves  to  be  praised 
for  the  taste  of  its  design ; and  Ciiuova  said  that 
Waterloo-bridge  was  a most  perfect  work.  Why, 
then,  should  we  be  hemmed  in  by  such  wretched 
ramparts  of  cast-iron,  designed  in  worse  taste 
than  the  most  monstrous  Egyptian  mummy- 
houses  ? 

Again,  our  constructions  in  iroix  and  glass  are  not 
good. 

I am  not  going  to  make  a sweeping  objection 
to  such  buildings  : on  the  contrary,  I think  them 
a very  suitable  style  of  building  for  certain  pur- 
poses; and  you  may  remember  1 once  proposed  to 
have  our  llagways  covered  in  with  glass  roofs 
supported  upon  iron  columns,  so  as  to  form  covered 
ways  on  each  side  of  the  streets,  thus  to  shelter 
the  passengers  from  rain  and  snow  in  winter,  and, 
hy  covering  the  glass  with  brown  hoHand  in  the 
Slimmer,  to  form  continuous  porticos  as  a protec- 
tion against  the  sun.  What  I object  to  in  what 
has  been  done  is  the  complete  absence  of  all  taste. 

I see  now  that  there  is  to  be  a Great  Northern 
Palace,  or  People’s  Palace,  and  I hope  to  good- 
ness that  this  time  we  may  have  something  plea- 
sant to  look  at.  All  materials  niny  be  lawfully- 
used.  The  world  is  not  to  be  restricted  for  ever 
to  stone  and  mortar,  nor  to  the  “ original  orders  ” 
of  the  ancients.  Glass  and  iron  may  be  legiti- 
mately used  occasionally,  and  can  be  made  as 
ornamental  as  they  are  useful : but  let  them  be 
put  together  U'ifh  taste  or  not  at  all. 

I see  that  the  view  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  from 
Cannon-street  is  being  shut  out  by  a horrible  pile 
of  buildings  erected  to  economize  the  value  of  a 
triangle  of  ground  : could  no  body,  or  guild,  or 
corporation,  in  wealthy  London,  be  found  to  in- 
demnify the  proprietors,  and  save  the  view  pro 
hono  ptihlico  I 

Really,  when  we  look  at  Paris,  and  many  other 
Continental  towns,  where  so  much  more  taste  is 
exhibited,  we  arc  tempted  to  ask,  what  is  the 
value  of  our  boasted  wealth  if  we  do  not  know 
how  to  employ  it  ? 

The  miser  that  locks  up  his  gold,  and  lengthens 
out  his  wretched  life  by  a bare  subsistence,  neg- 
lecting to  provide  proper  nourishment  and  neces- 
sary raiment  out  of  his  hoarded  .and  useless  trea- 
sure, is  not  more  to  be  pitied  than  those  who  for 
want  of  taste  expend  large  sums  of  money  for 
themselves  and  others,  in  perpetuating  their  own 
inc:i]>acity  in  tlie  shape  of  huge  monuments, 
devoid  of  a'sthetic  beauty,  elegant  proportions,  or 
correct  style.  To  such  an  architect  one  cannot  help 
saying  again  and  again, — 

“ I.ie  heavy  on  him  Earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a iieavy  load  on  thee.” 

It  is  good  there  is  a journal  like  yonrs  by  xvay 
of  a “safety-valve,”  or  I do  not  know  what  1 
should  do.  WM.  H.  VlLLTEBS  SaNEEY. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
CARVING. 

A CORRESPONDENT,  who  writes  from  the  cathe- 
dral works  at  Hereford,  has  addressed  some  obser- 
vations to  us  on  the  circurastanoos  under  which 
much  of  our  carving  is  done  (a  subject  before  now 
referred  to  by  us)  and  the  results  that  follow. 

“The  intolerant  usages  of  barefaced  competi- 
tion,” he  writes,  “ are  carried  to  fearful  excess,  and 
arc  the  very  rock  on  which  art  in  gciieral  is 
foundering.  Architects  oftentimes  forget  that  the 
solidity  and  beauty  of  their  buildings  are  the  very 
basis  of  their  reputation : they  make  a design  for 
this  or  that : it  is  contracted  for  generally ; and  the 
contractor,  a man  of  business,  not  often  knowing 
or  little  caring  how  the  decorations  should  be  done, 
relcts  the  carving  to  him  that  will  do  it  cheapest. 
It  is  proceeded  with,  the  price  scarce  permitting 
time  for  thought; — the  architect  and  the  carver, 
perhaps,  never  seeing  each  other  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work.  Thus  the  original  design,  if, 
any,  is  entirely  lost  sight  of.  The  carver  is  poorly  ' 
compensated,  the  architect  when  he  has  seen  the 
work  is  chagrined,  and  the  public  are  disappointed 
of  good  work. 


Should  Englishmen,  in  their  pride  of  rivalry  with 
other  nations,  allow  the  boasted  arts  of  their  fore- 
fathers to  dwindle  into  insignificance, — should  the 
glorious  examples  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
the  Medievalists,  he  allowed  to  go  for  nothing, 
while  the  pockets  of  contractors  are  being  filled 
with  the  profits  of  the  public  loss,  aiul  the  deserv- 
ing artist  becomes  the  tool  of  ignorance  ? 

We  earnestly  appeal  to  architects  to  assist  us  in 
rescuing  genius  from  the  fetters  of  Ignorance  and 
folly,  and  to  have  their  carving  better  done  and 
by  competent  men. 

Men  of  little  skill  suit  the  builder’s  Ideas  best, 
and  find  employment,  while  clever  men  are  half 
their  time  idle  : the  consequence  of  the  system  is, 
the  public  become  so  accustomed  to  indifferent 
work,  that  they  do  not  like  to  pay  more  for  better. 
We  have  those  whose  souls  are  wrapt  in  the  beau- 
tiful studying  old  examples,  and  searching  among 
hedgerows  and  gardens  for  the  truth  of  nature. 
But  until  the  hand  of  liberality  is  stretched  forth 
towelcome  them,  and  until  architects  hold  more  ap- 
proximate conversations  with  carvers  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  ideas,  and  the  baneful  custom  of  so 
much  per  cube  is  entirely  abandoned,  we  shall  have 
no  improvement  in  our  works, 

C,  J.  Hebiet.” 


THE  STONE  OP  THE  NEW  HOUSES  OP 
PARLIAMENT. 

Sir, — I cannot  permit  tho  remarks  of  Mr.  C. 
II.  Smith,  in  your  journal  of  the  17th  instant, 
with  reference  to  the  decay  of  the  stone  used  in 
the  erection  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  to 
pass  unnoticed,  lest  it  might  be  inferred  that  his 
charge  of  neglect,  in  the  selection  of  the  stone  in 
the  quarries,  was  justified  by  my  sileuce  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Smith  is  pleased  to  justify  his  selection  of 
the  Anston  stone,  as  the  stone  of  all  others  best 
calculated  to  withstand  the  effects  of  the  London 
atmosphere,  because  it  has  resisted  for  some  cen- 
turies the  atmosphere  of  Y’orkshire,  its  natural 
element,  in  several  of  the  old  churches  in  the 
neighbonrhoud  of  the  quarries;  and,  consequently', 
it  would  have  stood  equally  well  in  London,  had 
greater  care  and  supervision  been  used  in  its 
selection. 

If  that  be  so,  and  if  this  especial  supervision  be 
considered  necessary,  bow  comes  it  that  Mr.  C.  H. 
Smith  and  the  commissioners  did  not  recommend, 
at  the  onset,  that  a practical  chemist  should  be 
resident  at  the  quarries  to  determine  which  beds 
of  the  stone  would  resist  the  London  atmosphere, 
and  which  would  not?  For  I deny  that  any 
practical  mason,  even  Mr.  Smith  himself,  had  he 
been  the  party  selected  for  the  purpose,  could 
have  undertaken  to  decide  this  point. 

For  myself  1 have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  greatest  care  and  anxiety  were  evinced  by  all 
concerned  in  the  quarry,  that  no  stone  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  should  be  sent  to  London.  My  own 
character  and  reputation,  and  that  of  my  late 
partner,  as  builders,  were  at  stake;  and  it  is  not 
likely,  after  an  experience  of  some  thirty  years, 
that  we  should  be  disposed  to  jeopardize  them  in  so- 
important  a building  as  the  New  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

It  is  a satisfaction, however,to  know  thatduring 
a period  of  upwards  of  fourteen  years,  duringwhich 
I had  the  honour  to  be  concerned  in  these  works,  I 
am  not  aware  that  Sir  Charles  Barry,  or  hia 
numerous  assistants,  had  occasion  to  reject  any  of 
the  stone  as  inferior  or  unfit  for  the  work.  To 
all  outward  appearance  the  stone  which  has  failed 
was,  before  being  fixed  in  the  building,  as  sound 
and  ns  suitable  as  that  vvhich  remains  sound  ; and 
up  to  the  period  when  I ceased  to  be  concerned 
for  the  Government,  about  seven  years  since,  the 
only  stone  which  had  showed  symptoms  of  decay 
was  that  which  had  been  used  in  the  under  sur- 
faces of  string-courses  and  cornices,  while  that 
which  had  been  thoroughly  exposed  to  wind  and 
weather,  particularly  the  plain  surface,  was 
perfectly  sound. 

I may  state  also,  that  the  stone  supplied  for  the 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  and  the  Amicable 
Assurance  Office,  to  which  Mr.  Smith  refers  with 
some  exultation,  came  from  the  same  quarry  as 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  stone,  and  without  any 
greater  care,  or  particularity  of  selection  ; and  the 
stone  supplied  to  the  buildings  in  Lincoln’s-iiin, 
which  it  seems  has  suffered  most,  was  expressly 
selected  by  a practical  mason,  sent  I'rom  Loudon 
by  the  authorities  who  had  charge  of  those 
buildings. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say,  that  I think  it 
would  have  been  more  becoming  in  Mr.  C.  H. 
Smith,  bad  he  adopted  the  reasoning  of  Professor 
Ansted,  who  says,  trvdy, — “ So  long  as  these  stones 
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were  crystallized,  they  were  the  best  stones  that 
could  be  taken,  and  the  specimens  examined  in 
the  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  quarry 
selected  went  to  prove  this;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  quarry  from  which  the  churches  had  been 
taken  was  not  found  to  be  in  such  a state  as  to 
supply  80  large  a quantity  as  was  required  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
go  to  another  quarry  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
which  was  not  of  the  same  quality  of  stone  as  that 
which  had  been  experimented  upon  by  the  com- 
missioners, and  no  doubt  this  was  the  correct 
history  of  the  matter,^’ — instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  shift  the  responsibility  from  his  own 
shoulders  to  those  of  the  quarrymeu  and  con- 
tractors, who  know  well,  and  as  everybody  else 
knows  at  all  conversant  with  building  stone, 
how  extremely  difficult  it  is,  if  not  impossible, 
in  this  country,  to  discover  any  stone  which 
will,  under  all  circumstances,  resist  the  effects 
of  time  and  atmospheric  influence. 

:Palace  Gardens.  T.  Gbisselx. 


lished  from  MSS.  now  existing,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
show  him  to  have  anticipated,  by  the  force  of  his  own  in- 
teilect,  some  of  the  greatest  discoveries  made  siuce  his 


PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  BUILDING.* 
Locks  and  Keys. — A,  Urooman,  Fleet- 
street,  Loudon.  A communication.  Dated  August 
17,  1859. — This  invention  cannot  he  described 
without  reftronce  to  the  drawings. 

Bricks,  Tiles,  TFilson,  Glasgow. 

Dated  August  18,  1859. — This  invention  relates 
to  the  nmiiuflxcture  or  production  of  bricks,  tiles, 

. and  other  articles  of  earthenware,  according  to  a 
; novel  system  or  principle  as  regards  the  primary 
1 preparation  and  subsequent  treatment  of  the  clay 
! used  in  the  manufacture,  and  to  the  arrangement 
: and  construction  of  the  preparing  and  moulding 
I machinery  used  in  the  actual  preparing  and 
I moulding  or  shaping  processes.  According  to  this 
^ system  the  clay-pit,  or  field,  whence  the  raw 
1 material  is  to  be  obtained,  is  covered  over  with  a 
t temporary  roof  or  house,  so  as  to  defend  it  from 
t the  weather.  The  top  or  useless  crust  of  the  clay 
s stratum  being  removed,  the  clay  itself  is  dug  up 
i in  block.s,  and  turned  over  to  allow  it  to  dry,  the 
D mass  being  merely  roughly  disintegrated.  In  this 
: condition  the  clay  is  allowed  to  remain  until  it  is 
wanted,  or  is  ready  for  use,  being  kept  free  from 
I the  action  of  rain  and  frost.  And  to  improve  this 
f preparatory  treatment  hot-air  flues  or  pipes  are 
[ passed  through  the  clay -house,  such  flues  or  pipes 
t being  in  communication  with  the  waste  beat  dis- 
ebarge-flues  of  neighbouring  brick-kilns  or  fur- 
] uaces,  or  other  sources  of  beat.  By  adopting  this 
; system  of  primary  preparation,  bricks  are  made 
in  the  way  described  in  the  patent  both  in  winter 
1 and  summer. 


^O0lis 

1 Memoirs  of  Earli/  Italian  Painters,  and  of  the 
Progress  of  Painting  in  Italg.  By  Mrs. 
JameoON.  a new  edition.  London;  John 
Murray.  1859. 

The  lamented  death  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  to  whom 

• Art  and  Social  Science  owe  much,  chides  us 
for  delaying  notice  of  this  much  enlarged 

• edition  of  her  “Memoirs  of  Italian  Painters,” 
first  issued  about  fourteen  years  ago.  It  com- 

:infnces  with  Cimabue,  who  died  about  1302 
land  runs  on  to  Paul  Veronese,  who  died  in  1588,' 
land  Bussano,  who  lived  till  1592.  Mrs.  Jameson 
m her  introduction  properly  says,  that  the  first 
iquestion  on  looking  at  a picture  should  be — What 
•does  it  mean  ? What  is  it  about  ? We  should 
ifirst  endeavour  to  understand  the  work,  and  have 
delight  in  it  for  its  own  sake.  When  this  is  done 
wo  may  inquire  the.  name  of  the  painter,  the 
school  of  art  to  which  he  belonged,  and  so  derive 
the  most  various  delight  from  the  associations 
connected  with  this  e.xtended  knowledge.  To 
enlarge  this  sphere  of  rational  pleasure  these 
memoirs  were  projected,  and  the  task  has  been 
carried  out  with  elegance  and  taste.  The  story 
deals  with  great  names,  a Leonardo,  a Michel- 
angelo, a Titian,  a Corregio,  and,  greater  than 
all,  a liall'aelle,  who,  as  “ Pamela”— llmhardson 
says,  “was  one  of  the  politest,  best-uatured  gen- 
tlemen that  ever  was,  and  beloved  and  assisted  by 
greatest  wits  and  the  greatest  men  then  in 
Rome.”  Of  Leonardo,  Mrs.  Jameson  writes, — 

“ Leonardo  da  Vinci  seems  to  present  in  his  own  person 
X rcnujui  of  all  the  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  lie 
Jved.  He  was  Me  miracle  of  that  age  of  miracles.  Ardent 
Old  versatUe  as  youth,  patient  and  persevering  as  age- 
most  proiouiid  and  original  thinker;  the  greatest  mathe- 
natician  and  most  ingenious  mechanic  of  his  time;  area- 
•ect,  chemist,  engineer,  musician,  puet,  painter.  We 
tre  not  only  astounded  by  the  variety  of  his  natural  gifts 
aid  acquired  knowledge,  but  by  the  practical  direction  of 
ns  amazing  powers.  The  extracts  which  have  been  pub- 


When  Rafiaelle  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven, 
he  left  behind  him  287  pictures,  576  drawings^ 
and  a fame  that  has  filled  the  universe.  Of  this 
great  and  harmonious  genius, — 

" His  heavenly  face,  the  mirror  of  his  mind ; 

His  mind,  a temple  for  ail  lovely  things 
To  flock  to,  and  inhabit,” — 

Mrs.  Jameson  is  never  tired  of  talking;  nor  can 
she  find  any  language  too  strong  to  express  her 
admiration. 

The  book  is  intended  for  young  travellers,  young 
students  in  art,  and  young  people  generally,  and 
will  be  found  delightful  by  all.  It  contains  numer- 
ous illustrations,  but  some  of  them  are  not  worthy 
of  the  work.  Looking  at  the  first  impression, 
from  a metal  plate,  the  Pax  of  Muso  Finiguerrn, 
1-152,  of  which  a copy  is  given  in  the  Memoirs,  it 
may  be  asked  : What  real  advance  have  we  made 
in  the  art  of  engraving  ? 

VARIORUM. 

“ Steam  Boiler  Explosions,”  by  Zerali  Colburn 
of  New  York  (Weale,  59,  High  Holboni),  is  an 
extension  into  the  form  of  a thickish  pamphlet  of 
a series  of  leading  articles  in  the  -Cffyiaefr  journal. 
“All  our  knowledge  of  boiler  explosions  goes  to 
show,”  remarks  Mr,  Colburn  at  the  close  of  his 
pamphlet,  “ that  however  possible  it  may  be  to 
accumulate  au  excessive  pressure  within  the 
boUer,  the  actual  explosion  results,  in  the  ma- 
jority  of  cases,  from  some  defect,  either  original 
or  produced,  and  either  visible  or  concealed,  in  the 
materials,  workmanship,  or  construction  of  the 
boiler;  ’ and  “public  safety,'”  as  he  observes, 
“requires  the  frequent  and  systematic  examina- 
tion of  all  boilers,  so  that,  as  under  the  system  of 
inspection  which  is  in  operation  with  such  excel- 
lent results  at  Manchester  and  Huddersfield, 
defects  may  be  discovered  and  remedied,  in  most 
cases  before  actual  danger  has  been  incurred.” 
On  the  subject  of  Metropolitan  Tolls,  a “ Me- 
morial presented  to  the  Pvight  lion.  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis,”  the  Home  Secretary,  by  407 
public  companies,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and 
other  metropolitan  residents,  has  been  printed  for 
the  Toll  Reform  Association,  19,  Strand.  The 
Home  Secretary,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  has  pro- 
mised to  bring  in  a bill  to  abate  the  nuisance  of 
toll-gates  and  side  bars,  by  which  the  metropolis 
is  hemmed  in,  and  its  inhabitants  made  to 
“stand  and  deliver,”  on  all  sides.  It  is  so  long 
since  the  Government  promised  to  do  something 
in  this  matter,  however,  that  we  should  like  to  see 
the  “Act”  which  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  evil  be- 
fore we  believe  in  its  advent.  The  threatened 
visit  from  “Rebecca”  may  be  requisite  to  jog 

them  on  to  act  in  earnest  in  the  matter. 

Beeton’s  Book  of  Household  Management,  edited 
by  Mrs.  Isabella  Bceton”  (Beeton,  Bouverie- 
street),  appears  to  be  an  excellent  compendium 
for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  young 
housewife  : .although  a considerable  portion,  doubt- 
less, is  compilation,  the  editor  must  be  possessed  of 
good  practical  ability.  The  work  is  nicely  got 
up,  with  many  good  little  cuts,  to  illustrate 
the  various  subjects  treated  of.  It  will  comprise 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  monthly  parts,  at  3d. 
each. Beeton’s  “ Dictionary  of  Univ’crsal  Infor- 
mation” (Beeton,  Bouverie-street)  has  reached  to 
about  the  close  of  letter  F.  So  far  as  regarils 
names  of  persons  and  places  chiefly,  this  work 
contains  a good  deal  of  condensed  and  useful  infor- 
mation; but  those  who  expect  “universal  infor- 
mation” from  it,  as  its  progress  more  clearly  reveals, 
will  be  sadly  disappointed:  its  leading  title  is  a de- 
cidedly misleading  one,  which  the  underlying  aC' 
kuowledgment  that  geography,  biography,  mytlio- 
thology,  and  so  on,  comprise  what  it  is  made  up  of, 

certainly  does  not  justify. The  “Boy’s  Own 

Magazine”  (Beeton,  Bouverie-street),  Nos.  1 and  2 
of  vol.  vi.,  is  an  attractive-looking  little  twopenny 
magazine  of  instruction  and  entertainment,  which 
seems  to  be  very  well  adapted  to  please  the  boys 
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Cambridge  Arciiitectiteal  Society. On 

Thursday  evening,  March  22nd,  the  rev.  the  pre- 
sident in  the  chair.  Rev.  H.  R.  Luard,  Trinity 
College,  made  some  remarks  concerning  the  Con- 
gress which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  in  Cambridge  at 
tbe  close  of  the  Easter  term.  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark 
then  read  a paper  upon  “The Roman  Catacombs.” 
Illustrations  were  shown  of  tbe  curious  chapels 
found  in  them;  but  the  description  of  the  decora- 
tion and  colouring  of  these  was  left  for  a future 
lecture. 


Asphalte  Roofing.  — At  the  last  quarter- 
sessions  for  Gloucestershire,  the  subject  of  the 
asphalte  roof  of  Cirencester  armoury  caused  some 
discussion.  It  appears  that  the  roof  was  con- 
structed of  asphalte  or  “ mineral  lava,”  at  a cost 
of  about  300/. ; but,  having  been  a constant 
source  of  trouble  and  expense,  the  firm  by  whom 
it  was  laid  was  consulted  as  to  its  renewal,  and 
their  estimate  of  the  expense  was  about  200/.,  for 
which  sum  they  guaranteed  to  keep  it  in  repair 
for  four  years.  The  chairman  said  asphalte  was 
used  against  his  wish,  as  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  making  it  act  satisfactorily,  unless  the  roof 
overhang  the  side  walls  of  the  building,  owing  to 
the  asphalte  shrinking  at  its  junction  with  the 
walls.  The  subject  was  referred  to  the  police 
committee. 

Arbitration. — Cuthbert  w.  Atkinson. — This 
action,  the  Northern  Counties  Advertiser  says, 
which  has  long  been  pending,  and  created  a con- 
siderable degree  of  interest,  has  been  settled  by 
arbitration.  The  dispute  arose  as  to  tbe  right  of 
tbe  defendant  building  on  the  party-wall  and  on 
the  ground  behind  his  house,  situated  in  the 
village  of  Tynemouth,  and  adjoining  that  of  the 
plaintifi".  The  arbitrators  were  Mr.  George  Rip- 
pon,  J.P.,  of  North  Shields,  on  behalf  of  the  plain- 
tiff, and  Mr.  J.  E.  Watson,  architect,  Newcastle, 
on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  the  third  arbitrator 
chosen  by  them  being  Mr.  Green,  architect,  New- 
castle. After  examining  a number  of  witnesses  on 
both  sides  the  award  has  been  made  in  favour  of 
tbe  defendant,  the  plaintiff  to  pay  all  costs,  both 
of  the  arbitration  and  the  action. 

Works  and  Public  Buildings. — The  accounts 
of  the  receipt  and  e.xpenditm-e  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Works  and  Public  Buildings  for  the 
year  ended  March  31,  1859,  have  been  published. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  were  1,168,961/.  17s., 
and  the  expenditure  639,662/.  19s.  Gd.,  leaving  a 
net  balance  of  529,301/.  17s.  6d.  Of  the  money 
expended,  47,238/.  IDs.  lid.  was  paid  for  the 
maintenance  and  repairs  of  roy.il  p.ilaces  ; 
100,131/.  9s.  5d.  for  public  buildings,  which  in- 
cludes such  items  as  9,2'10/.  Is.  6d.  for  gas,  oil, 
soap,  candles,  and  other  house  articles,  and 
9,4-36/.  IGs.  2d.  for  coals  and  firewood.  The  royal 
parks  and  gardens  absorbed  90,031/.  11s.  lOd.,  and 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  87,210/.  10s.  9d., 
of  which  latter  sum  5,315/.  3s.  lid.  was  for  warm- 
ing, ventilating,  and  lighting;  6,673/.  ISs.  lid. 
for  gas,  oil,  lamps,  and  fuel;  8,758/.  11s.  4d.  for 
supply  and  repair  of  furniture,  fittings,  Ac.; 
2,345  123.  lOd.  for  commission  to  Sir  C.  Barry, 
and  2,255/.  63.  8d.  for  payment  on  account  of  the 
great  bell  and  four  quarter-bells  for  the  clock- 
tower.  The  new  building  works,  fittings,  &c.,  of 
the  British  Museum  cost  32,624-/.  8s.  4d.,  of  which 
sum  9,4-46/.  Os.  lid.  represents  the  amount  re- 
quired for  the  new  reading-room  and  library. 
Last,  but  not  least,  come  the  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  Works  and  Public  Buildings  itself,  in- 
cluding salaries,  (tc.,  amounting  to  26,050/.  12g.  4d. 
The  above  expenses,  with  other  smaller  sums  too 
numerous  to  mention,  make  up  a total  of 
639,662/.  19s.  Gd. 

A Bath  AM.iTEUR. — Mr.  Empson,  of  Bath, 
writing  of  the  death  of  his  townsman.  Dr.  Richard 
Taylor,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  says: — His  father, 
John  Taylor,  esq.,  was  one  of  the  best  amateur 
artists  in  tbe  kingdom.  His  house,  in  the  Circus, 
W’as  very  popular,  from  the  number  of  works  of 
art,  which  the  proprietor’s  taste  had  rendered 
especially  attractive  by  their  elegant  arrangement. 
The  house  was  freely  shown  to  strangers  visiting 
Bath,  on  condition,  however,  that  no  money 
should  be  given  to  the  servants  : if  this  rule  w’ere 
ever  violated,  the  privilege  hitherto  granted  w-as 
to  cease.  A member  of  the  royal  family,  during 
the  time  when  Queen  Charlotte  lodged  in  Sydney- 
place,  gave  a guinea  to  the  butler.  This  the 
master  heard  of,  and  put  his  orders  into  force  so 
stringently,  that  from  that  time  none  but  personal 
friends  saw  the  gallery.  Mr.  Taylor  was  a very 
intimate  friend  of  Gainsborough,  and  once,  for  a 
considerable  wager,  painted  a picture  in  competi- 
tion with  that  great  artist.  The  judges  were 
selected  from  amateurs  and  professional  artists ; 
the  subject,  a composition  with  landscape  and  ar- 
chitecture. The  committee  decided  that  tbe  fore- 
ground of  Mr.  Taylor’s  picture  was  the  better,  and 
that  the  background  of  Gainsborough’s  painting 
claimed  preference.  So  the  result  was  a drawn 
Wiiger.  We  know  not  what  has  become  of  Gains- 
borough’s picture  : that  of  his  rival  is  bequeathed, 
we  understand,  by  Dr.  Richard  Taylor,  to  her 
Majesty.  Some  of  Mr.  T.aylor’s  subjects  have  been 
admirably  engraved  by  Lorpiuiere,  from  pictures 
nmv  at  Windsor  Castle,  presented  to  King 
George  III.,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  on  whom  bis  Majesty 
wished  to  confer  tbe  honour  of  knighthood. 
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OpEiJAiiVE  BniDEns. — The  operative  builders 
of  the  Wigan  district  have  addressed  their  masters, 
requesting  an  advance  of  wages  of  6d.  per  day, 
which  they  allege  is  necessary  to  place  them  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  workmen  of  other  towns. 
They  ask  that  it  may  be  granted  them  from  the 
2nd  of  April  next. 

Fall  of  a Hailway  Akcb.  — On  Safurday, 
about  one  o’clock,  one  of  the  newly-formed  arclie.s 
for  the  Exeter  and  Yeovil  line  of  railway,  in  the 
York-road,  Lambeth,  fell  in  with  a tremendous 
crash.  'Jhe  labourers,  about  200  in  number,  were 
at  dinner  at  the  time,  and  tbua  fortunately  tbeir 
lives  were  saved.  The  recent  damp  weather  was 
the  supposed  cause  of  the  accident. 

AnCUITErTURAL  DISCOA'EKTKS  at  WAUniNGTOX 
Pahibit  Citrucn. — Tlie  work  of  restoration  has 
gone  on  rapidly.  A few  days  siuco,  on  sinking  the 
floor  of  the  nave  for  the  introduction  of  the  appa- 
ratus for  heating  the  church,  four  very  interesting 
stone  cnpiUls  of  pillars  were  discovered  at  the 
depth  of  2 feet  from  the  surface,  and  along  with 
them  a grotesque  stone  corhel-liead.  Tliese  re- 
mains arc  said  to  be  of  the  date  of  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century. 

Churcti-nlws  from  India. — At  Ilosungabad, 
the  small  civil  and  military  station  at  the  western 
frontier  of  the  Saogor  and  Nerbndda  territories,  a 
church  is  now  to  be  built,  by  private  subscription. 
A considerable  sum  has  already  been  collect  ed  for 
the  purpose,  and  a design,  not  after  the  Indian 
order  of  architecture,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr. 
Whittaker,  one  of  the  contractors  for  the  new' 
railway.  For  the  Memorial  Church,  whicli  is  to  ho 
built  at  Cawnpore,  upwards  of  Rs.  30,000  have 
been  collected. 

St.  Martin’s  School  of  Art,  Castle  stleft. 
Long-ache. — On  Monday  evening  an  exhibition 
of  the  drawings  of  the  students  of  the  school 
was  opened.  The  school  inspector  has  awarded 
twenty-fonr  local  medids,  and  nine  drawings  liave 
been  selected  for  the  nationnl  competition.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  competitors; — 
Miss  Von  Hnrmer,  i\Ir.  Trego  (two  drawings),  Mr. 
Drew,  Mr.  I’onch,  Mr.  Gleniiy,  Mr.  Willson,  Mr. 
Parker,  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

Royal  iNSiiTrxE  or  IlRiTisit  Architects. — 
Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson  having  expressed  his  intention 
of  retiring  from  the  office  of  honorary  secretary 
in  May  next,  it  has  occurred  to  various  members 
that  some  to.stimnuial  should  be  presented  to  him, 
to  mark  the  obligations  of  the  members  for  tlte 
very  efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged 
his  responsible  duties  for  some  years,  and  tlio 
many  advantages  which  have  resulted  from  bis 
services.  A meeting  is  to  be  held  on  Tuesday 
evening  next,  the  3rd  of  April,  at  8 o’clock,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Institute,  to  consider  the  proposition, 
when  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  R.A.,  will  take  the 
chair. 

The  Conservative  Land  Society.  — The 
tliirtieth  quarterly  general  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  at  the  offices,  in  Norfolk-street,  Strand, 
on  Tuesday,  the  27th  inst.,  Viscount  Ranclagh  in 
tlie  chair.  The  report  of  the  executive  committee, 
read  by  the  noble  chairman,  showed  a large  in- 
crease in  the  bu.sincss  returns  ; the  receipts  for  the 
quarter  being  17,883/.  ISs.  f*d.,  making  an  increase 
for  the  half-year  of  1860  over  1859  of  upwards 
of  13,000/.  The  total  receipts  amounted  to 
442,870/,  Is.  'Jd.,  and  the  sale  of  land  to 
237,173/.  ISs.  lid.  The  allotment  of  the  Roman- 
road  estate,  at  Old  Ford,  had  resulted  in  the  sale 
of  all  the  higher-priced  plots. 

Monumental:  the  Bdkyan  Monument.— A 
meeting  has  been  held  at  tin-  Freemasons’  Tavern, 
Great  Queen-street,  Linccln’s-inn-fields,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Karl  of  Shaftesbury,  to  consider 
as  to  raising  a metropolitan  monument  to  .lolin 
Banyan.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  many 
gentlemen  of  influence  in  the  Established'  Clinrch 
and  Dissenting  congregations,  and  a resulntion 
was  agreed  to  unanimon.sly,  to  the  elfect  that  a 
statue  to  the  memory  of  Bnnyan  shall  he  erected 
by  public  subscription  in  one  of  the  loading  and 
most  public  tborougbfares  in  the  metropolis. 

Masters  and  Operatives. — The  select  com- 
mittee appointed  by  (be  House  of  Commons  to 
inquire  info  the  best  means  of  accommodiiting 
ditfercnccs  between  masters  and  workmen  mot,  on 
the  21st  JTarch,  for  the  first  time  ; Mr.  Mackinnon 
in  the  chair.  The  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are.  Lord  Robert  Montagu,  Sir  .T.  FiTgns- 
Bon,  Sir  ,1.  Paxton,  Sir  S.  JI.  I’eto,  Mr.  Walter, 
Mr,  W.  Ewart.  Mr.  Buxton,  Mr.  Cochrane,  Mr. 
Ilutt,  Mr.  Ingham,  IMr.  P.  Urqnhart,  Mr.  Slaney. 
JIi*.  TreftiHis,  and  Mr.  Ayrton.  Mr.  Ilumplireys, 
of  Kentish  Town,  financial  secretary  to  the 
National  Association  of  United  Trades,  was  tlie 
first  and  only  witness  then  examined,  and  gave 
his  evidence  in  favour  of  courts  of  arbitration. 


Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — The  second  conversazione  of  the 
season  of  this  society  was  held  last  week  at  the 
Portland  Gallery,  Mr.  J.  Ueraud  opened  the 
evening’s  proceedings  with  a paper  on  “The  Ideal 
in  Art,”  after  which  a performance  of  music  took 
]>l:ico,  conducted  by  Dr.  James  Peeb.  The  vocal 
department  included  Madame  Ende.rssohn, 
M.  Depret,  and  the  London  Quiirtebt  Glee  Union. 

Durham  Cathedral. — A discovery  has  been 
made  during  tlie  restoration  of  the  great  central 
tower  of  this  edifice,  now  in  progress.  The  corners 
of  the  tower  finisU  at  the  top  with  solid  masses  of 
stone,  which  are  believed  to  be  the  lower  portions 
of  large  pinnacles  that  were  never  built ; and,  on 
removing  the  covering  of  cement  from  the  inner 
surfaces  of  these  musses,  certain  incisions  have 
been  found,  which  have  led  to  the  supposition  that 
the  tower  was  originally  intended  to  be  terminated 
by  a lantern. 


TENDEHS 

For  alterations  to  Wrutham  Park,  and  New  Lodge,  for 
Viscount  Kiifielil ; Mr.  II,  Glutton,  arciiitect:  — 

Miinsfleid  o 0 

Myers 4,825  0 0 

I’Anson ijS7  0 0 

Pritchard  -LJ/O  0 0 

For  New  Church,  Slingold. street,  Horsham;  Mr, 
Benjamin  Ferrey,  architect: — 

Piper  0 n 

Myers .j.n;]  n o 

Ayres  o 0 

Slicrbone  3,756  0 0 

Holland 3,745  0 0 

Dove  3,520  0 0 

Carr • 3,303  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Bacchus  Tavern, 
Hoxton  ; Mr.  H.  J.  Hammond,  architect ; — 

Lovitt <62/6  in  0 

Maeers  273  0 6 

Pask  260  0 0 

Starkey 259  0 0 

For  Abingdon  Cemetery;  Poiilton  Woodman,  Read- 
ing, architects ; — 


No.  1. 
Chapels 
and  Lodge 

No.  2. 
Boilii- 

W^ll 

No.  3. 
Laying 
Ont. 

No.  4. 
Railing 
and 
Gates. 

s.  d 

vtf*.  8.  d. 

£.  a.  d. 

Chcsterinan  . . 

1,481  10  U 

SOI  5 2 

114  2 t 

37  1 !> 

Orton  & Child. . 

1,394  0 0 

423  0 0 

2i10  0 C 

75  0 i) 

Thomas  

1,420  0 C 

403  0 0 

197  10  0 

Young  & Co.  . . 

1,350  0 II 

S 1 2 0 (1 

S.  fk  S.  Orchard 

1,349  0 0 

219  0 0 

249  0 0 

Drew  

555  0 0 

Dalrymple  .... 

388  0 0 

305  0 0 

Kimber  

VVilliams&Diven 



Raiulull  & Co., . 
Heniuiewicz  & 

91  0 <> 

Cupelaiid 

..  . 

Gralton  

Hill  & Smith  . . 

Shaw*  

187  8 6 

Jones*  

1,107  12  0|283  8 0 

77  0 t> 

Bowler jt2,08i  0 0 for  No.  1,  2,  and  3. 

Walters 2,1175  2 C for  No.  1,  2,  and  3. 

BeckeiiscU 1,996  0 0 tor  No.  l,  2,  3,  and  t. 

* Accepted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.  A.  W.  (wecaniint  undertake  to  siiiare  dimcTisioui).— F.  K.  W, — 
R-N.— W.  R.  — t!,  0,  - L.de  V.  — J.  C.  I'.-S.  0.  B,-E1y.— J.  E.  I — 
a.  H. -T.  B.  - R.  T,  S, -E.lt. -B.L,-T.  C.  (next  Meek),— 
W.  B, — A.  B.  T.  (not  received  lu  time). 


For  alterations,  ndditkms,  &’C.,  at  Great  Blacke  Ha'l. 
near  Wan-tcad;  Mr.  R.  Kerr,  arcliittct;— 


Asf.ird .^'3,98.5  0 0 

Aslihy 3,8yo  0 0 

Mansfield  3,715  o 0 

Myers 3,7110  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw 3.45,'>  o 0 

Coiider  3,266  0 0 


For  erecting  and  anishing  a Dwelling-House,  at  Wini. 
bleclnii ; Mr.  B.  A.  C.  Herring,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied; — 

For  one  House.  If  two  Houses. 

llaminon  ^61,916 i'a.sno 

Turner  & Sons i.hou 3, ,566 

Marsland  it  Son 1,74.5 3,395 

Macey  i,(i‘,4  3,-278 

Downs  1,630  3,130 

Browne  & Robinson*  1.597 3.  U? 

* Accepted. 


For  New  Buildings  at  St.  .Augustin’s,  Ramsgate;  Mr, 
Pugin,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Marple.s:— 


Walton  .^3,900  0 0 

Smith  3,849  0 0 

Brown  3,080  0 0 


For  alterations,  &c.  at  Chelsea  Workhouse;  Mr.  G. 

Handford,  architect.  Quaittities  supplied  : — 

J.  it  C.  Todd .<’2.297  0 0 

Rudkin  2,195  0 0 

G.  T.  Smith  2,163  0 0 

Godholt 2,158  0 0 

G.  Todd,  Jun 2,143  0 0 

McLennan  & Bird 2,122  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 1,931  0 0 


For  Warehouse,  at  Camden. town,  for  Messrs.  C. 
Goodall  it  Son;  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Rickman,  architect. 
Quantities  soiiplicd  by  Mr.  Arthur  Gates; — 

Jackson  it  Shaw <G,505  0 0 

Evans,  Brothers 1,375  u 0 

Browne  ft  Robinson I,3J7  n 0 

McLennan  ft  Bird  l.:i40  0 0 

R.  Batterbury  1,33s  0 0 


For  New  Church,  Kingston  Vale;  Mr.  Christian, 
architect : — 

Myers ^£1,950  0 0 

Mason 1,935  0 0 

Bird 1,910  0 0 

lliKSS 1.881  0 0 

Smith 1,868  0 0 

Holland 1.853  0 0 

Mills l./SO  0 0 


For  the  commencement  of  the  New  Academy  building, 
at  St,  Mary’s  College.  Oscott,  near  Birmingham;  Mr. 
E.  Welby  Pugin,  architect.  The  (juaiitities  supplied  by  Mr. 
Mariilo--;— 

Gascoyne  .<'1.240  0 0 

Hardwick  i.nso  0 0 

Smith 999  0 0 

Branson  & Gwythcr  (accepted)  990  0 0 


For  a Warehou'c,  at  Rochester,  Kent,  for  Mr.  H. 
Ringc;  Mr.  J.  H,  Andrews,  architect:— 

Crook,  Rochester  .£'306  0 0 

Collins,  Chatham 283  0 0 

Spicer,  Struod 231  10  0 

Lilley,  Strood  (accepted) 225  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a House,  at  Rainham,  Kent,  for  Mr. 
W.  Moss;  Mr.  J.  H.  .Andrews,  archilect 

Spicer,  Strood i'o".)  0 fl 

Nayl  ir,  Rnehester 530  0 0 

Jeoniiig.'i,  Rucliester  (accepted). . 449  0 0 


For  Winks  to  be  done  at  the  Jews’  Free  Schools,  Bell- 
lane,  Spitalflelds;  Messrs.  Tillot  fk  Chaniberlaiii,  archi- 
tects 

Jennings  jfi’47C  0 0 

Ashby  K Suns 332  0 0 

Prichard  & Son  322  10  0 

King  251  10  0 


NOTICE. — All  CommnnicatioTis  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Siihscriptions,  ^f'c.,  should,  he 
addressed  to  “ The  Puhlisher  of  the  Builder," 
No.  1,  YorTc-street,  Covent-garden,  All  other 
Communications  should  he  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,"  and  not  to  the  “ Puhlisher.” 

Post-office  Orders  and  Bemittances  should  he 
made  pagahle  to  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman, 


[advertisement.] 

THE  CHARGE  AGAINST  MR.  HEATH. 

“Union  Dock,  Llmehouse,  March  21,  1860. 

Sir, — We  beg  to  assure  yon  that  it  was  en- 
tirely without  our  smictioii  or  knowledge  that  yon 
were  taken  into  custody  upon  the  charge  of  re- 
ceiving timber  which  liiul  been  stolen  from  us, 
knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen;  and  we  quite 
concur  in  the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Sclfe,  the 
police  m.agistrate,  in  dismissing  the  case,  that  tlie 
transaction  leaves  no  imputation  whatever  on  your 
character. 

We  sincerely  regret  that  you  should  have  been 
subjected  to  a charge  of  the  kind,  and  we  are 
ready  to  testify  our  exoneration  of  your  character 
by  the  permission  to  publish  this  letter. 

Understanding  from  our  solicitors  that  the  costs 
incurred  in  procuring  your  discharge  amount  to 
I 25/.,  we  herein  enclose  a cheque  for  that  amount. — 
Wc  are,  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

Henry  Fletcher,  Son,  it  Fearnall. 
To  Mr.  George  William  Heath,  of  Rishops- 
gate-street,  London,  Builder.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Mr.  william  ELLISON, 

CONSULTING  SUnVEYOR,  l/ito  of  ST.UNSBY-ROAD 
Hiva  tiik^n  Omces  nt 

13,  FENCHUUCH-BUILUINOS,  PENCHITRCH-STREET,  E.a 
Wliere  h«  coiitinu  toiulvise  BUILDERS 
Ou  BKEACtlESofCfONTK.YCr.  DiSrUTBD  ACCOUNTS  Ac. 


rriO  AROHITECTS,  CIVIL  and  MECflAN- 

1 U'AL  ENGINEERS.  *c.-Mr.  C-  li-  RICHARDS  licga  to  liifl- 
nmts  tint  they  enu  inmual  be  Kiipulledwith  coinpptont  .\®SISTANTA. 
IMPROVERS  (temiwrary  or  otherwise).  Tlieveryuuiiiy  AppHi  iitiuiiA 
luode  within  tlio  pnst  four  .vents,  nnd  tlieKaueinl  MtHfnclioii  expressed 
byhUsuIcctloii  tor  (iovenmient.  Public  luid  Private  Offices,  iniliwe- 
(Old  eiic<mn»j!0  his  ciiiiliuului.' to  render  to  the  iirofcsslou  such  gratul- 
ous  Bcri'lces,  — 22  D.  Albcnuarle-streot,  W, 


PLANS,  WORKING  DRAWINGS, 

1 ai‘ECIFIC.\TIONS,  &o.  4c,  I'RErAUED  (or  copitsi)  for  tbe- 
I’ROFESaiON  ; i>t  orensioiiol  ns'lstance  ivnclereil ; by  Mr.  tVILLIA.M 
HARSH  AIL,  Architect  nlij  Surveyor.  5,  tllmncery-l.ine.W.C. 


|V/ri^’ Y.  KIMPTON,  ARCHITECT  and 

XV 1.  SURVEYOR,  2,  Aduui's-court,  Old  Brosd-strect,  Loudon,  E.C. 
Dbpiileil  accounts  speedily  .nlju.sted. 

Kil  ites  surveyed  mid  mapped. 

IleslKua,  working  iiiid  dcbdl  di-awinss,  mnps,  pUns,  truclues,  pei- 
speetives,  nnd  professiuiinl  nid  Biinernlly, 

Lithogniphy,  iirtbtlo  and  couiiuerciiil,  with  despatch, 
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London  of  the  Piist. 

ONDON  is  change 
iflg  ia  a very  re- 
markable manner. 
In  all  the  okler 
parts  rebuilding  is 
actively  going  on, 
and  in  all  the  out- 
skirts, street  upon 
street,  and  terrace 
ripoii  terrace,  are 
springing  up,  and 
enlarging  its  size  to 
an  extent  that  is 
marvellous  if  not 
alarming.  In  some 
cases  where  simply 
speculation  is  at 
work,  preparing 
houses  for  the  mar- 
ket, the  commonest 
type  is  followed, 
and  the  whole  con- 
struction is  cut  to  a 
shaving  ; but  iu  others^ 
as  in  the  new  roads 
about  the  proposed  Hor- 
ticultural Gardens  in 
Brompton,  and  mostly 
where  houses  are  being 
rebuilt  in  town,  substan- 
tial and  well-arranged 
structures  contrast  forci- 
bly with  the  less  re- 
cent buildings  remaining 
laround  them.  To  estimate  rightly  this  chano-e 
land  this  increase  in  London,  it  is  desirable 
Koccasionaliy  to  look  back,  as  we  have  done  on 
c«ome  previous  occasions,  and  to  examine  the 
.^^pect  of  the  metropolis  at  different  periods. 
\V\  _e  have  opened  a map,  dated  1600,  of  the 
imcighbourhood  on  which  now  stands  the 
jBritish  Museum  with  rows  of  houses  and  pub- 
iJic  buildings.  _ If  we  compare  it  with  what  we 
aknow  of  the  district  in  1860,  we  shall  see  how 
icircumstaiices  have  altered.  Eastward  our  map 
extends  to  Little  Turnstile,  on  the  south  side 
ijof  the  country  road,  marked  Holborn.  Passing 
ilalong  this  road  westward,  we  come  to  a cross 
alane  which  is  now  represented  by  King-street, 
•irunnmg  northward,  and  another  lane  (now 
LLittle  Queen-street),  which  is  met  by  cross 
'jfootpaths  through  the  fields,  at  the  corner  of 
.Great  Queen-street,  just  where  the  priuting- 
)lofficc  of  Messrs.  Cox  & Wyman  now  stands. 
LLmcolu  s-inn-fields  are  marked,  and  are  crossed 
ijby  footpaths.  The  map  does  not  extend  so  far  as 
Mie  old  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery-lane.  From 
-■Great  Queen-street  a lane  iu  the  map  passes 
lacross  Drury-lane,  and  continues  to  St.  Mar- 
iitm  s-lane  : this  is  the  site  of  Long-acre. 

Eeturning,  however,  to  the  Holborn  corner 
)fof  the  ppseiit  King-street,  it  is  seen  that  no 
I'houses  had  been  built  in  the  now  great 
Irthoroughfiire  so  far  as  the  map  extends,  on 
•either  side.  Except  at  the  bottom  extending  for 
a short  distance,  there  are  no  houses  on  the 
aeast  side  of  Drury-lane,  until  we  reach  the  part 
mow  called  the  Sand-yard,  near  Broad-street,  St. 
■Giles  s On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lane  here, 
a bui  ding  or  two  are  marked  on  the  site  occu- 
'.pied  by  the  wooden  houses  that  were  recently 
jengrayed  in  the  Builder,  and  wherein,  it  is  re- 
■eported,  the  great  plague  of  1665  first  made  its 
[appearance.  Loi\-er  down  are  rows  of  trees, 
ibioken  liere  and  there  by  houses  : some  of 
lithese  may  at  the  present  day  be  readily  dis- 
iGngmshed  from  those  of  a more  modern  date. 
'Great  changes  took  place  iu  this  direction 
iclunng  the  sixty-five  years  between  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  the  map  and  the  great 
iplague  Lmcohi’s-inn-fields  and  Great  Queen- 
street  had  been  squared  up,  and  partly  built 
[Upon  with  houses  designed  by  Inigo  Jones  ; 
iind  in  other  directions  the  brick-makers  might 
.:iesecn  at  work ; and  there  were  notices  set 
[i^p,  here  and  there,  of  land  to  let  on  building 


leases.  Notwithstanding  this,  drainage  was  a 
matter  not  much  considered.  Houses  were 
planted  in  parts  here  as  at  Agar-town  and 
Lanibeth,  to  prepare  the  land  for  human  habi- 
tation, as  it  were  ; but  this  process  was  at- 
tended with  a fearful  loss  of  life.  The  dwellers 
in  the  new  districts  fell  like  those  conducting 
the  “forlorn  hope”  iu  a siege.  Long  even 
after  the  plague  and  the  Great  Fire  of  London, 
the  vacant  spaces  here,  in  the  absence  of  any 
sufficient  police,  were  the  cliosen  spots  for  dog- 
fighting, and  other  scenes  of  riot.  ° 

South  of  the  present  Long-acre  is  the  Con- 
vent Garden.  The  deUills  from  this  to  the 
Strand  are  not  filled  in.  Farther  west,  how- 
ever, The  jVJcn’s”  is  marked,  and  thence 
runs  ^ a wide  road  going  north  to  the 
junction  of  the  Broad-street  of  St.  Giles’s, 
and  we  see  St.  Martin’s-lane,  with  hedge- 
rows and  trees  on  each  side ; the  still-called 
Totteuham-court-road,  and  the  Oxford-road. 
Pa.s.sing  up  St.  Martin’s-laue  we  find  the  Cock 
and  Pie  Fields,  now  covered  with  the  swarm- 
ing,  bustling,  and  not  too  fastidious  population 
of  the  Seven  Dials.  A road  leads  along  the 
side  of  a wall  from  St.  Martin’s-lane  to  Broad- 
street,  St.  Giles’s.  Tills  is  marked  Le-lane, 
but  became  Monmouth-street.  Beyond  the 
fence  is  the  picturesque  little  church,  St.  Giles’s- 
in-the-fields,  with  one  or  two  houses  close 
by  embedded  in  trees.  Northward  the  green 
fields  are  intersected  by  several  paths,  one  of 
which  is  now  represented  by  a side  of  Blooms- 
bury-square.  Eastward  from  St.  Giles’s,  but  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  present  King-street,  in 
the  midst  of  gardens,  is  Southampton  House. 
From  thi.s  some  of  the  streets  take  their  name. 
No  houses  appear  on  the  site  that  after- 
wards_  became  the  notorious  Rookery  and  sur- 
rounding dens  of  St.  Giles’s.  Long  after  this 
map  was  made  dwellings  of  a good  description 
were  built,  and  declined  into  terrible  lodgings 
for  human  beings.  Demolitions  and  alterations 
have  taken  place : model  lodging-houses, schools, 
chapels,  and  churches  have  been  reared,  which 
form  a new  stratum  in  the  section  of  progre.ss. 
Montague-house  is  not  marked  : the  wondrous 
antiquities  of  Egypt ; the  rare  works  of  Greek 
and  Roman  art ; the  great  room.s  filled  with 
miles  of  books,  were  not  thought  of  in  the  days 
when  this  map  was  made  : the  valuable  objects 
now  there  were  then  scattered  iu  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

But  for  the  writings  of  Fitz-Stephen,  patient 
John  Stow,  and  a few  others,  the  early  con- 
dition of  London  would  have  been  a matter  of 
as  great  obscurity  as  is  that  of  the  lost  cities  of 
antiquity.  In  the  “ Antiquarian  Repertory,”  a 
translation  _is  given  of  a book  published  in 
Paris,  in  1672,  which  contains  accounts  by  one 
Jorevin,  of  his  travels  in  England  and  Ireland. 
During  this  tour  the  writer  visited  the  chief 
towns  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  notes  show  the 
wonderful  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 


many  of  them  iu  something  less  than  200  years. 
The  mistakes  are  ludicrous,  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  a good  topographer,  and  to  have  described 
well  the^  things  which  came  under  his  own 
observation.  After  mentioning  Westminster 
and  the  Strand,  he  says,  “ We  may  now  go  to  see 
the  Goman  Giardin  [Covent-gardenj,  a royal 
market-iilace.  In  the  middle  of  this  market- 
place is  the  king’s  statue  on  a pedestal,  and  a 
church,  the  frontispiece  of  which  is  sustained 
by  many  thick  columns,  like  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome.  There  are  five  or  six  great  streets 
described  by  a line  that  leads  to  L’Incolne 
Infields — the  fields  of  Lincohie, — which  is  a 
square  Larger  than  the  Place  Royal  at  Paris. 
The  houses  that  encompass  it  are  all  built  in 
the  same  style.  The  king  has  given  them  to 
the  nobility  for  their  residence.  The  middlt^is 
a field  filled  with  flowers,  and  kept  in  as  good 
order  as  as  if  it  was  the  parterre  of  some  fine 
house.  The  college  of  the  University  is  here 
to  be  seen  [probably  Lincoln’ s-inn],  which  has 
a garden,  with  a fine  terrace,  from  whence 
there  is  a view  of  this  fine  square,  which  is  the 
ordmary  walk  of  the  citizens.  The  college  of 
Gr^ze  [Gray’s-inn],  is  a handsome  building.  It 
stands  iu  the  street  of  Holborne,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  London,  since  it  crosses  it  from 
end  to  end,  only  it  changes  its  name  in  the 
different  quarters  through  which  it  passes. 

“ As  to  what  remains  of  the  walls  and  ditches 
of  London,  they  are  scarcely  to  be  perceived  : 
they  do  not  enclose  a fourth  of  its  extent. 
This  centre  of  the  town  was  burnt  some 
years  ago,  with  a very  considerable  loss  of  rich 
merchandize,  the  ruin  of  many  palaces,  and 
more  than  fifty  churches.  It  is  an  astonishing 
thing  to  hear  how  this  general  conflagration 
happened,  which,  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
ten  leagues,  seemed  like  a deluge  of  fu’e  coming 
to  burn  the  whole  earth.  Nevertheless,  by  an 
order  from  the  king,  all  the  proprietors  of 
houses  which  had  been  burned  were  obliged  to 
cause  them  to  be  rebuilt  within  the  space  of 
three  yearn,  in  default  of  which  their  sites  were 
to  be  forfeited,  so  that  when  I arrived  in  Lon- 
don, almost  all  was  finished,  when,  iu  some 
measure,  they  attempted  to  make  the  streets 
straighter  and  wider.  There  was  a man  who 
laid  a wager,  that  he  would  cause  his  house  to 
be  built  up,  from  the  foundation  to  the  roof,  in 
two  days,  wliich  wager  he  won.  It  is  true,  all 
these  houses  are  built  only  with  bricks,  one 
upon  the  other : they  have,  however,  something 
so  handsome  in  their  arcliitecture  that  they 
seem  like  little  castles. 

“ It  is  certain  that  if  there  arc  as  many  houses 
in  Loudon  as  in  Paris,  London  is  the  most 
populous,  principally  from  the  number  of  hands 
employed  in  the  silk  and  linen  manufactories, 
and  other  works  of  that  kind,  not  to  speak  of 
the  seafaring  people,  who  are  here  as  numerous 
as  the  manufacturers.  Iu  walking  through  the 
great  street  of  Solborue  [Holborn]  one  may 
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observe  many  tilings.  In  beginning  to  leave 
the  suburbs  you  pass  a small  river,  whicb 
formerly  served  to  fill  the  ditches  of  the  city, 
Tvhere  there  are  still  to  be  seen  her  ancient 
gates,  garnished  with  large  towers  : tliese  are 
at  present  the  city  prisons.  There  is  a cross- 
way,  oniamcnted  with  a fountain,  after  passing 
the  bridge,  to  which  adjoins  the  great  street 
leading  to  the  hay-market  [SmithfieldJ.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  markets  in  London,  and 
here  is  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  at  present  serves  as  a kind  of  exchange 
for  tradesmen,  who  have  their  shops  therein  ; 
and  near  it  is  tlio  church  of  St.  Jones  [John’s], 
which  was  formerly  a commandery  of  the 
knights  of  Malta.  It  is  not  far  from  the 
palace,  or  court  of  justice,  where  public  affairs 
are  regulated.  The  street  of  Holborne  begins  at 
this  cross-way  to  take  the  name  of  Chipsayde, 
which  i.s  the  handsomest  street  in  London,  en- 
riched with  many  fountains,  and  with  the 
Great  Exchange.  This  was  entirely  burnt 
down,  hut  at  present  is  almost  re-edified,  and 
handsomer  than  it  was  before  : it  has  a great 
court,  surrounded  by  galleries,  and  great  halls 
supported  liy  columns,  with  all  the  figures  of 
the  kings  of  England  carved  in  marble.” 

He  visits  the  India  House,  and  is  surprised 
at  the  riches  here  displayed,  and  acknowledges 
“ that  tlie  English  well  understand  the  mari- 
time art,  and  that  they  are  the  true  merchants 
of  all  seas.” 

“ The  Castle  of  London,  called  the  Tower 
its  broad  ditch,  filled  with  w-ater  ; its  maga- 
zine and  stores  ; the  armour  of  William  the 
Conquorcr,  and  that  of  the  jester  of  that 
monarch,  with  horns  fitted  to  his  casque ; 
the  place  wliore  the  coin  is  struck,  are  all 
noticed.  He  also  sees  the  royal  wild  beasts, 
the  treasury,  in  w'hich  is  the  crowni  of  Eng- 
land, &c.,  and  more  than  2,000  large  cannon, 
ready  to  be  conveyed  away,  for  the  defences  of 
places  at  home  and  abroad. 

Along  the  river  side  of  the  castle  runs 
a quay,  and,  beyond,  a long  suburb, 
which  shelters, — along  the  Thames,  and  in 
the  residue, — the  seafaring  people,  waiting 
for  a wind,  and  the  loading  and  unload- 
ing of  ships  “ whicli  arrive  in  this  fine 
river  in  such  numbers  that  one  may  call  Lon- 
don tlie  most  famous  port  in  the  universe. 
What  displeases  me  in  London  is  that  tliere  are 
so  few  quays  along  the  river  side,  owing  to 
whicli  we  cannot  have  a view  of  all  those 
vessels,  there  being  only  some  small  stairs  and 
platforms,  for  loading  and  unloading  the  mer- 
chamlize  into  and  from  the  ve.ssels.” 

“Besides  the  great  depth  of  the  Thames,  the 
water  rises  here  more  than  two  fathoms,  which 
affords  a subject  for  admiration  how  they  have 
been  able  to  build  London  Bridge,  whicli  is  of 


visited  near  a church,  in  which  stands  “Lon- 
douchton,”  which  is  a stone  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  raised  about  a foot  and  a half  from  the 
ground.  “ This,  it  is  said,  was  placed  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  as  a boundery  to  his  con- 
quest : others  say  it  grew  there  spontaneously  : 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  coaches  by  striking  it  in 
passing  have  much  diminished  it.  One  must 
not  forget  to  observe  it  well,  for  it  is  said  that 
he  has  not  seen  London  who  lias  not  seen  this 
stone.”  In  these  days  one  might  go  and 
walk  in  i^Ioorfield.s,  where  are  certain  meadows 
where  there  are  always  jugglers  and  Merrie 
Andrews.  A mile  from  them,  towards  “ Com- 
mon Gairden,"  was  a little  river  called  “Nieu 
River,”  a 25art  of  whose  waters  were  conveyed 
by  suhteiTaneous  jiijiGS  into  the  fountains  in 
the  City.  When  in  this  neighbourhood,  we 


We  have  sketched  the  old  shop  near  Glare- 
market  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  small 
size  of  the  windows  speaks  of  dear  glass  : in 
some  of  the  least  important  parts  of  the  glazing 
may  still  he  seen  the  central  “ knot.”  The 
wooden  window-frames  are  of  great  thickness.  - 
In  the  windows  there  are  not  any  waxwork 
figures,  gay  with  artificial  jewellery  and  flowers, 
but  in  lieu  grim-looking  wooden  blocks,  with- 
out human  features,  most  of  them  worm-eaten. 
On  some  are  wigs  of  different  orders,  in  sooty 
and  decayed  condition  : there  are  blocks  on 
which  the  foundations  have  been  cunningly  laid 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  expected  commissions  : 
there  are  other  wigs,  not  of  legal  shape,  and 
of  various  hues  : on  others  are  singular  hunches 
of  ringlets  and  other  mysterious  matters,  the 
use  of  which  can  scarcely  be  guessed  by  the 


have  a strange  account  of  a pit  or  gulf  to  \ passer-by.  The  pole  is  of  very  modest  size,  and 
which  no  bottom  can  bo  found,  and  of  a spring  : the  tints  upon  it  are  subdued  and  harmonized, 
said  to  yield  the  best  water  that  can  be  found  j In  plain  Italian  letters,  which  have  once  been 


in  London,  and  that  the  king  regularly  drinks 
it  at  his  meals. 

To  come,  however,  to  evidences  of  great 
change  remaining  to  us. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Glare-market, 
Drury-lane,  and  some  other  now  unfashion- 
able parts  of  London,  shops  still  remain 
which  are  so  peculiar  in  tlieir  proportions  that 
all  endeavours  to  alter  them,  to  a corresponding 


yellow  shaded  with  black,  is  “ , Wig-maker 

and  Hair-dresser.”  Few  things  can  look  more 
out  of  date  than  the  whole  exterior  of  this 
London  shoi).  With  the  exception  of  improv- 
ing the  low,  narrow  doorway,  there  has  evi- 
dently been  little  effort  made  to  keep  up  with 
the  age.  Here  a desperate  attempt  has  been 
made : plate  glass  of  moderate  size  has  been 
introduced,  and  in  modest  type  it  is  announced 


appearance  with  the  now  light  and  elegant  | that  “ Gentlemen  may  he  well  shaved  on 
places  of  business  which  adjoin,  fail.  We  are  moderate  terms.  Ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  hair 
thus  enabled  in  a measure  to  judge  what  wa.s  i dressed.” 


the  appearance  of  many  of  the  shops  in  the 
metropolis  in  which  a former  generation  quietly 
and  comfortably  carried  forward  their  trades, 
and  so  were  able  not  only  to  obtain  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  but  to  leave  considerable 
fortunes  to  those  who  succeeded  them.  Some 
of  these  shops  which  so  obstinately  defy 
change  have  for  more  than  half  a century  been 
occupied  by  hair-dressers.  One  of  these,  near 
the  bottom  of  Drury-lano,  ou  the  w’est  side, 
is  a characteristic  example.  Two  others, 
which  bear  the  once  well-known  title  of  “wig- 
maker,'’  are  still  witliin  the  precincts  of  the 
Temple.  More  might  he  mentioned,  but, 
passing  them  over,  we  walk  to  the  streets  near 
Glare-market,  once  a place  of  genteel  resort, 
but  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a dense 
and  very  poor  population. 

In  those  streets  the  dignified  calling  of  tlie 
wig-maker  has  fallen  into  contempt,  and  in  all 
directions  poles  of  great  length,  brightly  em- 
blazoned, denote  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  : tlie  quiet  h.air-dresser  has  given  way  to 
the  “ easy  shaver,”  who  with  striking  display 
announces  his  calling.  lu  some  instances, 
fluttering  banners  catch  the  eye;  large  illu- 
minated announcements  denote  the  great  ability 


Ou  entering,  the  dingy  dimness  of  the  place 
has  a remarkable  effect.  You  drop  down  at 
once  to  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
With  that  old-fashioned  politeness  which  has 
given  place  to  a less  ceremonious  manner,  the 
wig-maker  discoursed  on  the  changes  of  the 
times  and  his  own  decay.  The  oil-lamp  had 
not  been  superseded  by  gas  : on  the  shelves  were 
rows  of  wig-boxes,  on  which  could  be  dimly 

traced  the  names  of  “ Serjeant  and 

others  who  are  no  longer  toiling  and  troubling 
ill  the  law. 

On  the  door,  conspicuously  jilaced,  was  an 
old  horse-shoe,  and  some  “holy  stones,”  fastened 
together  with  a string  ; the  first  for  the  purpose 
of  ensuring  good  luck,  aud  the  latter  to  keep 
away  witches.*  In  parts  were  numerous  pincers 
and  other  instnimcnts  and  tools  already 
rusty,  hut  which  in  future  days  may  cause 
contention  amongst  antiquaries.  The  heavy 
rafters  and  jiauelliug  marked  the  ancient  date 
of  the  premises  : the  quaint  fireplace,  the 
limited  space,  and  other  features,  showed  the 
difference  between  the  past  and  the  jiresent. 

The  shop  of  the  wigmaker  is  now  closed,  aud 
the  history  is  instructive.  At  one  time,  he 
said  to  persons  who  casually  called  for  that 


of  the  various  artists.  In  some  windows ; purpose,  “ Sir,  we  do  not  shave.”  At  last 
it  is  advertised  that  this  is  the  “ only  | necessity  obliged  the  condescension;  hut  the 


stone,  and  in  length  upwards  of  400  paces,  with  ..  ..  tuc  i-yimcsucnsiuxi  uui  tuu 

nineteen  arches.  Tlie  houses  which  cover  the  | easy-sliaviug  shop:”  another,  in  still  bolder  ' worthy  wigmaker  was  slowly  driven.  He  could 
ridge  ha(l  been  burnt  down  and  rebuilt : ' letters,  informs  the  passenger  that  this  is  the  not  be  induced  to  write  up,  “ This  is  the  easy 
ley  are  inhabited  by  ncli  merchants.  At  the  “ original  .shop;”  and  close  by  is  tlie  “ real  I shaving-shop.  Only  Id.  ;”  and  so  business  de- 
entiy  on  tins  brulge  there  is  a machme  like  ^ original.”  It  is  advertised  by  some  that  gen-  parted,  as  it  has  done  from  many  others  in 
e ..amaritan  of  Pans,  which  raises  a quantity  tlcmeii  canbes2ilendidlyshavedfor“onepeimy,”  i different  trades  and  occupations,  who  will  not 
uatcr  to  iurnish  tlie  fomitauis  in  the  squares  ■ and  by  others,  that  the  operation  can  be  per-  adapt  themselves  to  the  times,  aud  avail  them- 
and  cross  street  of  the  City,  from  whence  by  fonnod  for  “ a half-penny.”  At  first  sight  one  selves  of  the  facilities  which  are  at  hand. 

bodoark  [bouth-  niight  tremble  for  the  existence  of  the  professors  There  are  many  in  higher  places  who  might 
warkj,  wlii^  might  pass  for  a great  city  were  it  on  such  low  prices  ; in  the  next  place,  for  the  | take  a useful  lesson  from  the  fall  of  the  wig- 
cucouipa^s^  witii  walls.  _ _ I safety  of  those  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  maker  ; aud  we  thus  get  a moral  out  of  our 

iieieourhipenchfriendvisilathe  Bergiardiii”  jsubnuttingthemselvestosuchachoa])operation.  ■ - . - - 

( ear-garden),  and  was  debghted  witli  the  ' It  will  be  found,  however,  on  inquiry,  that  these 
battles  ot  the  beasts,  but  still  more  with  some  ! tradesmen  now  consider  it  a very  poor  day’s 
human  combatants  who  with  swords  mati-lwork  if  they  do  not,  at  Id.  for  each  sitter, 
lated  each  other.  The  visitor  regrets  that  he  earn  from  10s.  to  12s.  on  a Sunday  mornincr 
was  not  able  to  attend  soine  other  exhibitions  and  on  other  less  busy  days  a proportionate 
of  a similar  kind  at  Hockley-in-the-Hole  and  sum.  To  earn  even  lOs.  requires,  of  course. 


in  other  parts  of  the  town.  There  were  at  one 
end  of  tins  suburb,  not  far  from  tlie  “Bcr- 
giardin,”  two  largo  hospitals  for  the  poor,  built, 
as  some  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  to 
learn,  “ near  a field  where  St.  George  with  his 
lance  killed  the  dragon  which  devastated  the 
whole  country.”  In  the  environs  of  tliis  place 
are  several  beautiful  pleasure-houses : that  of 
“ Pringiardin”  (Spring-gardens)  is  a place  of 
pastime  and  diversion  for  the  youth  of  both 
sexes.  Near  it  is  the  little  village  of  Lamber- 
inai'k  (Lambetli-marsh),  in  which  stands  the 
great  castle  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  tlie  house  of  a gentleman,  filled  with  curio- 
sities (the  museum  of  the  Tradescants).  Re- 
crossing  the  bridge,  a handsome  street  is 


requires,  of  course, 
120  customers.  If  such  a feat  had  been  men- 
tioned to  hair-dressers  thirty  years  ago,  when 
3d.  was  charged  for  shaving,  they  would  have 
looked  upon  it  as  little  less  fabulous  than  the 
idea  of  the  locomotive  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  miles  an  hour.  However,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  apprentices,  who  systematically  per- 
form the  least  difficult  jiaxts  of  the  business, 
leaving  the  finishing  touches  to  the  master,  row 
after  row  are  finished  with  fewer  sanguinary 
efleets  than  might  be  expected.  At  one  of  the 
half-penny  shops,  the  clieaii  artist  stated  that 
his  income  was  as  much  as  that  of  those  wlio 
charged  tlie  higher  jirice  : increased  activity 
and  better  managenieut  make  up  for  the  differ- 
ence of  charge. 


gossip  about  London  of  the  past. 


MODERNISM  IN  ART.f 
It  might  seem  desirable,  in  commencing  the 
few  remarks  I am  about  to  make  on  “Modernism 
in  Art,”  to  define  the  term  before  I proceed  to 
discourse  upon  it.  But  I prefer  to  leave  the 
preface  till  the  last;  or,  if  you  have  not  perfectly 
comprehended  all  that  I mean  by  the  term  at  the 
conclusion,  we  will  discuss  the  matter,  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  some  definitions  of  it. 

M.  Montalombert,  in  his  celebrated  pamphlet, 
speaks  somewhere  of  the  study  of  “ contemporary 
archicology  and  this  I cannot  help  fancying  is  a 
phrase  intended  to  convey  such  notions  of  the 


• About  twenty  years  since  horse-shoes  nailed  above 
the  doors  were  not  uncommon  in  Monmouth-street  and 
other  neitrbbourhooils. 

+ Read  at  tbe  Architectural  Association,  Conduit-street, 
on  Friday,  the  30th  ult.,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  A.l.B.A. 
'The  discussion  of  it  was  postponed  ; and  the  chairman, 
Penfold,  stated  that  the  committee  had  determined  to 
postpone  the  cojirersiizione  which  had  been  announced  for 
Friday  evening,  ]3th  of  April,  until  some  future  day,  to 
be  alterwards  announced. 
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value  of  the  observation  of  daily  life  and  present 
circumstances  and  living  history,  which  I would 
endeavour  to  include  in  the  term  I have  chosen. 

The  study  of  antiquity  is  enforced  in  a variety 
of  ways  at  the  present  time  : although  the  period 
chosen  is  somewhat  changed— Classic  to  Medieval 
lore, — societies  in  every  county,  and  amateur.s 
without  number,  devote  themselves  to  the  collec- 
tion and  contemplation  of  the  minutest  relics, 
often  overlooking  in  the  study  of  a detail  the 
more  broad  and  comprehensive  objects  of  research, 
and  caring  less  for  the  beautiful  and  suggestive 
than  for  tho  more  curious  and  aged. 

It  has,  however,  been  reserved  for  a French 
idea  to  form  a political  society  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  studying  and  contemplating  ruins, — re- 
nouncing .any  interest  in  the  present,  acknow- 
ledging one  only  duty,  and  that,  the  support  of  an 
eifete  piece  of  archaeology  which  happens  to  be 
contemporary. 

To  the  artist,  however,  and  especially  to  the 
architect,  the  study  of  antiquity  is  necessary,  not 
only  to  form  his  ideas,  but  to  stimulate  them ; not 
only  to  awaken  his  enthusiasm,  but  to  feed  the 
fire  of  his  genius ; not  only  to  aftbrd  fit  subjects 
for  contempliition,  but  to  give  him  instruction  and 
advice,  and  to  oft'er  suggestions  for  his  daily 
labours. 

Archfcology  is  a necessity  with  him  if  he  would 
excel,  but  its  true  use  is  like  the  study  of  history — 
of  which,  indeed,  it  is  only  a branch, — to  teach 
lessons  of  wisdom,  of  warning,  and  of  hope. 

But  to  study  ancient  art  for  the  purpose  of 
reproducing  it,  without  reference  to  altered 
circumstances  and  times,  is  the  same  as  studying 
costume  for  a fancy  ball,  or  the  fables  of  heathen 
mythology,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  the 
worship  of  Isis  or  Jupiter. 

Moreover,  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  arts  in  any  age,  for  no  art  can  be  art 
(paradoxical  as  this  may  seem)  which  subsists  on 
bygone  talent,  and  has  no  power  of  its  own  but 
that  of  copyism. 

Your  antiquarian  is  not  generally  n surpassing 
genius  of  originality,  but  be  lays  up  stores  of 
valuable  lore  for  those  who  have  the  wit  or  the 
wisdom  to  turn  them  to  account. 

Now  it  surely  is  a matter  of  surprise,  that 
living  in  the  present  with  all  the  associations  and 
connections  of  modern  life,  and  feeling  all  the 
force  of  passing  events,  and  the  attraction  of  the 
present  times  around  us,  that  this  spirit  of  anti- 
qiiarianism  should  so  often  override  and  overrule 
our  artistic  notions,  stifling  the  aspir.atioiis  of 
genius,  cooling  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and  dis- 
torting even  those  inevitable  lines  of  beauty  which 
are  ^traced  by  the  hand  of  the  true  artist. 

l.et  that  it  does  so  affect  the  fine  arts  generally 
at  the  present  time — and  especially  our  own  branch 
of  them — I think  few  will  deny.  None  can  be 
more  ready  than  myself  to  admit  that  its  influence 
is  considerably  less  than  it  was  even  a short  time 
ago,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  hope  that  its  cramping 
and  hampering  influence  shell  entirely  give  way 
before  the  genius  of  nineteenth-century  art ; that 
its  effect  shall  be  recognized  only  in  the  curbing 
and  restraining  of  too  wild  and  sportive  fancies, 
which,  by  substituting  mere  conceits  for  high  art, 
often  in  the  best  periods  bring  down  ridicule  and 
contempt  upon  art  and  its  professors. 

Now,  let  us  iniiuire  how,  in  tho  history  of  our 
own  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  the  wants  of  tke , 
period  and  the  capabilities  of  the  times  were 
met,— how  far  ancient  architects  were  modern  in 
their  day. 

In  Egypt,  as  far  as  we  know  or  understand 
their  works,  they  seem  to  have  had  their  eyes 
open  to  the  works  of  nature  around  them  in  the 
form  of  their  columns,  and  the  floral  and  other 
ornamentation  they  introduced,  and  even  did  not 
disdain  to  copy  in  enduring  porphyry  the  tailors’ 
work  of  the  period.  Then  look  to  the  use  of  the 
noblest  materials  in  the  noblest  proportions.  Of 
Assyria  we  know  at  least  this— that  their  houses 
and  their  temples  were  suited  to  their  circum- 
stances^ and  their  purposes,  and  that  their  orna- 
mentation and  their  sculpture  commemmorated 
their  modern  events. 

Who  shall  say  that  the  great  Greeks  were  anti- 
quarian architects  ? Slight  evidences  of  Egyptian 
studies,  indeed,  are  to  be  found;  but  how  great 
must  have  been  the  originality  and  inventive 
power  of  their  architects,— what  infinity  of  de.sign, 
what  amount  of  careful  thought  and  study  have 
been  pne  through  before  the  simplicity  of  gran- 
deur  in  their  forms  and  the  delicate  magnificence 
of  their  decoration  had  been  achieved.  We  hardly 
appreciate  this  inventive  power  in  the  Greeks 
sufficiently.  Gradual,  doubtless,  but  throughout 
original,  and  in  the  end  perfect,  was  the  architec- 
ture of  this  wonderful  race;  but  it  was  also 


essentially  suited  to  themselves,  their  worship, 
and  their  climate,  and  the  matei’ials  around 
them. 

The  Romans  were  a progressive  people,  and  I 
would  giv’o  them  the  full  credit  of  appreciating 
Grecian  works,  which  is  often  denied  them ; while 
at  the  same  time  they  were  essentially  modernists. 
They  had  different  works  to  erect,  and  were 
masters  of  more  science,  though  less  delicacy  of 
taste,  and,  let  us  add,  less  noble  materials  than 
the  Hellenes. 

Far  from  copying  alone,  they  went  on  originat- 
ing and  adopting  till  at  last  their  originality 
overcame  their  antiquarianism,  and  they  produced 
their  grand  basilicas  with  vaults  or  domes  such  as 
Grecians  never  dreamt  of. 

Were  they  not  modern  ? When  a cireus  to  hold 
half  the  city  seated  was  wanted, — how  was  the 
diftlculty  overcome  ? Certainly  not  without  re- 
ference to  precedence,  but  with  unprecedented 
boldness  and  success  was  the  problem  solv'cd.  Who 
was  the  Benjamin  Edgingtori  of  the  period  who 
made  the  velarium  ? and  what  were  the  cushions 
made  of?  Such  thoughts  may  help  us  to  realize 
that  these  things  were  not  built  to  be  mere  pic- 
turesque ruins  for  an  English  traveller  to  contem- 
plate on  a moonlight  night,  but  were  once  modern 
works  to  serve  the  wants  of  the  time. 

Then,  as  to  the  Early  Christians,  1 am  disposed 
to  fancy  that  a good  deal  of  art  we  consider 
modern  to  them  was  ancient,  inasmuch  as  they 
probably  adapted  many  common  pagan  notions 
and  symbols  in  their  churches,  ic.  Yet  what 
they  built  was  most  essentially  different,  and  hud 
a different  purpose  to  serve  from  the  pagan  art 
around  them,  and  when,  as  ages  rolled  on  in  the 
darkness  or  rather  twilight  of  art,  church  after 
church  was  erected  east  and  west,  no  slavish  copy 
of  former  types,  was  held,  but  here  a dome,  there 
a round  vault,  and  elsewhere  a flat  ceiling,  all 
referable  to  former  jihases  of  art,  hut  at  the  same 
time  all  modem  in  their  day,  gave  a ch.aracter  and 
a distinctive  individuality  to  the  building. 

And  when  at  last  this  darkness  rolled  away,  and 
the  glorious  power  of  the  sun  of  Gothic  art  was 
felt,  did  the  art  traditions  of  antiquity  or  the 
originality  of  modern  genius  stand  out  as  the 
vital  spark  of  all  this  blaze  ? Step  by  step  can  we 
trace  the  path  of  this  noble  development  of  art, 
each  piece  in  advance  of  the  other  spurning  any 
backward  movement  for  three  centuries  and  more. 
One  period,  feeling  its  own  power,  dif-claiming  to 
continue  its  previous  design  if  it  bad  been  stopped 
in  its  fulfilment,  and  taxing  its  own  genius  to  find 
a fresh  (at  that  time  at  least  considered  an  im- 
proved) design  for  the  remainder, — artists  .it  one 
time  overstepping  the  limits  assigned  by  the  en- 
durance of  their  materials,  then  repairing  their 
error  by  a fresh  and  perchance  even  a holder 
experiment,  triumphing  over  material,  submitting 
to  every  variety  of  circumstance,  and  improving 
every  opportunity  nud  every  local  advanfage. 

Was  brick  to  be  obtained  and  stone  not,  the 
baser  material  was  not  despised,  but  shown  to  be 
capable  of  bearing  the  impress  of  the  artist’s 
mind. 

Was  iron  available,  it  was  welcomed  by  the 
designer,  and  wrought  out  with  care,  fashioned 
with  the  tongs  by  the  smith  into  forms  of  beauty. 
Was  glass  manufacture  established,  the  painter 
touched  it  with  his  brush,  and  the  architect  made 
way  for  it  in  his  walls,  cutting  out  of  his  stone 
graceful  forms  of  tracery  to  set  the  most  precious 
jewels  in. 

Foreign  marbles  were  scarcely  wanted  where 
men  could  find  at  home  alabaster,  Purbeck,  and 
serpentine. 

Antiquity  need  not  be  searched  for  subjects  to 
sculpture  when  the  truths  of  Christianity  were 
deemed  worthy  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  sculptor’s 
chisel.  The  painters  of  plaster  walls  were  at  no 
loss  bow  to  decorate,  whether  a flat  ceiling  or  a 
vaulted  roof  was  to  be  the  subject  of  their  labours. 
The  workers  of  tapestry  or  stamped  leather,  tho 
makers  of  furniture  or  armour,  were  all  imbued 
with  the  same  spirit,  keeping  up  to  the  knowledge 
and  requiremetits  of  their  day,  and  being,  perhaps, 
as  ignorant  of,  as  unable  to  copy,  any  art  but 
their  own. 

And  here  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter  : they 
had  not  to  produce  a Grecian  work  or  a Roman, 
or  a Romanesque,  or  an  early  this  or  a late  that, 
but  to  do  something  modern,  of  their  own  time 
and  period.  Their  employers  would  not  have 
been  satisfied  with  an  Egyptian  house,  a Norman 
church,  a Grecian  museum,  a Roman  exchange,  a 
Romanesque  warehouse;  but  house,  church,  mu- 
seum, exchange,  or  warehoxise,  would  have  been 
designed  of  one  date  and  in  the  style  of  the  time, 
embodying  the  best  art  which  was  to  be  had,  each 
and  all  being  individual  artistic  emanations,  and 


no  rnore  to  be  confounded  one  with  another  than 
the  individuals  who  built  them. 

Living  art  must  be  at  unity  with  itself,  and 
when  so  it  must  progress.  A house  divided  against 
itself  must  fall : and  so  is  art  degraded  wlien  its 
professors  are  intent  on  producing  arcliEe.dngical 
specimens  instead  of  real  designs,  in  the  art  of 
their  o^’u  day. 

Then,  as  to  what  is  called  Renaissance,  or 
Italian  revival  of  the  antique  : at  the  same  time 
that  we  object  to  the  inordinate  reverence  for 
everything  of  a former  period  in  this  phase  of 
architecture,  so  that  art  was  not  valued  with  re- 
ference to  its  own  intrinsic  worth,  hut  according 
as  it  embodied  former  notions  in  every  detail,  we 
must  admit  that  the  great  element  of  modernism 
was  not  wanting  in  many  of  its  arrangeraonts. 
Indeed,  under  the  hands  of  the  great  surpas-Ing 
genius  of  the  time,  it  was  impossible  that  it 
could  be. 

And  it  seems  to  me  tbat  it  is  owing  to  this  very 
circumstance  that  its  influence  in  our  modern 
times  is  to  be  attributed.  When  men  shook  off’ 
the  trammels  of  precedent,  behold  what  was  pro- 
duced in  Florence, — buildings  which  embody  the 
spirit  of  their  times  in  every  stone.  See  at 
Venice  what  was  the  effect  of  Palladio’s  cold  but 
correct  tabular  arcliitecture,  and  read  how  its  pro- 
portions are  described  in  all  students’  books,  as  if 
it  were  a table  of  some  Building  Act,  showing  how 
the  proper  thickness  of  a w.Jl  was  to  be  found  by 
tho  rules  of  arithmetic.  'I'lie  finest  buildings  of 
this  period  are  those  least  of  all  correct,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  wildest  of  all— the  church  of 
Sta.  M.  della  Salute,  in  Veuicc — has,  in  my 
opinion,  as  fine  an  outline  as  any  building  of  anv 
date.  Yet,  as  I said,  the  necessary'  clement  of 
life  existed  in  the  stylo,  viz.,  its  sympathy  with 
the  wants  of  the  age,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
period.  I cannot  help,  however,  stopping  to  rc- 
in.ark  the  great  individnality  of  the  artist,  bis 
personal  ascendancy  over  the  style,  not,  as  in  the 
preceding  Gothic  period,  when  the  workman  was 
lost  in  the  grandeur  of  the  style  and  the  great 
art  spirit  of  the  period  seemed  to  pervade  all 
grades  alike.  I do  not  desire  to  lower  our  estima- 
tion of  the  fifteciitb-ccntury  artists,  but  simply  to 
point  out  this  significant  fact,  that  they  seem 
more  promiuent  than  their  art. 

To  come  to  more  recent  times — the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  century, — how  did  archiiecture 
adapt  beiself  to  the  wants  of  that  age  ? lias  she 
generously  accepted  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  times — made  the  popular  requirements  her 
own,  and  so  popularized  her  art  ? Has  she  adopted 
every  new  scientific  improvement,  and  clothed  it 
in  robes  of  beauty,  adJiiig  all  the  loveliness  of 
grace  to  mere  constructive  requirements,  and 
moulding  every  form  of  pure  workmanship  into  a 
shape  of  artistic  excellence?  In  short,  has  she 
been  worthy  of  her  high  mission  ? 

Nay,  is  it  not  rather  true  that,  through  pride 
or  incapacity,  she  has  hold  aloof  from  the  great 
work  of  the  times, — that  of  infusing  the  spirit  of 
l.er  art  into  everything  about  her?  Despising  this 
her  true  mission,  she  liisdaiiied  to  touch  any  but 
great  works,  and  so  in  turn  was  not  permitted 
even  to  direct  these,  till  at  last  architecture  her- 
self seemed  dead,  and  all  appreciation  of  her 
seemed  confined  to  pure  archmological  students ; 
and  when  at  last  she  began  to  show  signs  of  life, 
it  was  in  this  archa’ological  direction  she  began  to 
move,  and  the  antique  school  for  a long  time 
endeavoured  to  keep  up  this  backward  tendency. 
The  architecture  which  is  to  endure  beyond  the 
fashion  of  half  a century  must  be  the  art  of  the 
day — modern  in  its  appliances,  its  arrangements, 
aud  its  tastes — like  all  the  great  developments  of 
art  before  it  in  every  age. 

Ill  the  foregoing  remarks  on  periods  of  archi- 
tecture, I am  speaking,  of  course,  very  generally; 
otherwise  I might  have  referred  to  many  illustra- 
tions of  the  truth,  or  to  the  exceptions  which  may 
be  found  in  the  works  of  some  individual  artist — 
our  owu  Wren  for  iuatance. 

I might,  I think,  show  where  he  is  essentially 
modern  in  bis  designs  for  Protestant  churches, 
although  he  sometimes  based  hU  notions  on  Gothic, 
partially  learned,  as  well  as  on  Italian  architec- 
ture, most  profoundly  studied.  I might  show  that 
his  greatness  is  exhibited  more  iu  his  departures 
from  “ correct  ” Classic  proportions  and  arrange- 
ments than  in  his  adherence  to  them ; that  his 
genius  is  greatest  where  it  is  least  indebted  to 
antiquity;  that  where  be  has  been  most  blamed 
by  architects  he  has  shown  most  his  high 

appreciation  of  the  circumstances  and  necessities 
•of  his  work  ; in  fact,  tbat  the  chief  reason  of  their 
influence,  and  the  chief  value  of  his  works  is,  that 
they  contain,  in  a great  degree,  that  necessary 
element  of  all  true  art, — modernism,  or  adapt- 
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ability  to  the  wants,  and  sympathy  with  the  feel- 
ings, of  the  times  in  which  they  are  wrought. 

I believe  St.  Paul’s  churchyard  is  the  first  space 
which  was  enclosed  by  cast-iron  railinga,  and  I 
never  hardly  pass  by  them  without  recollecting 
this  significant  fact. 

Now,  hud  Wrenbeen  properly. supported  bymen 
of  his  own  profession,  had  his  followers  been  iin- 
hned  with  bis  spirit  of  true  art,  united  to  his  love 
of  science, — had  his  mantle  of  modernism  fallen  on 
any  of  his  pupils,  or  rather  had  it  descended  upon 
the  members  of  his  school,  instead  of  being  par- 
tially caught  by  a few,  what  a noble  position  might 
our  art  have  been  in  at  this  time.  What  an  amount 
of  noble  work  might  have  been  found  in  our  cities, 
and  what  a mass  of  ignoble  and  base  erections 
might  we  have  been  spared.  If  he  had  been 
allowed  to  plan  London  afresh  and  been  followed 
by  true  men,  our  city  might  have  rivalled  any  in 
the  world,  and  we  might  have  taken  the  lead  of  all 
nations  in  art  as  we  have  done  in  science,  instead 
of  labouring  day  by  day — pushing  back  a house 
here  and  there  to  get  space  enough  to  move  along 
our  streets — beseeching  now  aud  then  some  Board 
of  Works  to  gi'ant  us  a few  feet  more  room  to  get 
a sight  of  what  architecture  is  left  to  us  by  that 
great  man!  But  the  real  state  of  the  case  will 
serve  to  show  that  an  individual,  however  great, 
has  hut  limited  influence,  and,  therefore,  how  vain 
to  hope  of  any  great  permanent  artistic  change, 
except  from  a whole  generation  of  artists! 

Of  course  other  circumstances  had  their  influ- 
ences, but  I do  attribute  to  the  school  which  Wren 
founded — to  their  want  of  sympathy  with  their 
great  master’s  principles — the  dearth  which  fol- 
lowed. It  seems  to  me  that  had  they  perpetuated 
bis  principles  and  carried  onward  the  work  of 
revival  which  he,  in  a measure,  may  be  said  to 
have  recommenced,  the  public  would  have  karnt 
to  confide  in  them,  and  would  have  entrusted  to 
architects,  not  only  their  churches,  hospitals,  and 
public  buildings,  but  their  warehouses,  shops,  busi- 
ness works,  and  private  dwellings. 

Instead  of  this  onward  march,  we  have  to  note 
arotrograde  movement— less  modernism,  more  an- 
tiquarianisin — till  the  building  public  learnt  to 
believe  that  architecture  was  a mere  toy,  or  at 
best  a sort  of  conventional  dress  which  was  proper 
to  be  used  on  state  occasions;  that  it  was  meant 
only  for  display  of  wealth,  or  to  please  the  fancies 
of  some  learned  nobleman. 

Thus,  when  a house  w.as  to  he  built,  if  it  were 
substantial  it  must  he  plain, — if  it  were  tn  he  good 
it  must  have  no  gimcrack  ornament, — till  at  last 
your  Harley-streets,  Baker-streets,  and  Portland- 
places  were  produced,  and  nob  only  built,  but, 
worst  of  all,  considered  the  right  thing. 

Thus,  when  a public  building  was  to  be  erected, 
the  folio  of  the  works  of  Palladio,  or  the  wonders 
of  Athens,  measured  and  drawn  by  Stuart  and 
Revett,  had  to  be  appealed  to,  or  again  the  rem- 
nants of  Rome  as  delineated  by  Besgoatz;  and 
nothing  could  be  done  without  the  sanction  of  the 
great  god  of  architecture — Vitruvius.  A portico 
was  a necessity,  and  the  originality  of  a novel 
intercolnmniation  of,  say  an  inch  or  two  more  than 
usual;  or,  perhaps,  an  Ionic  capital  with  two 
baluster  sides  next  each  other,  so  as  to  show  the 
curls  on  the  outside  angle,  was  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion and  sufficient  artistic  capital  for  a lifetime. 

So  it  came  about  that  an  architect  must  travel 
to  Athens  and  pick  up  sufficient  unused  “an- 
tiques” to  form  novelty  at  home,  and  the  art  of 
design  was  mere  tact  in  picking  out  suitable  hits 
to  fit  in  given  positions. 

To  come  to  even  later  times,  have  we  not  to 
lament  that  sort  of  censorship  which  has  been  set 
up  over  the  early  workers  of  our  Gothic  revival — 
by  amateurs  aud  others  learned  in  Medlreval 
archmology — nay,  is  this  over  yet  ? Must  not  an 
architect  be  prepared  with  precedent,  chapter  and 
verse — for  his  design— be  it  from  Italy,  France, 
or  at  homo. 

Has  he  ever  to  defend  the  principles  of  his  de- 
signs ; or,  if  he  has  and  is  successful  so  far,  are  they 
admitted  without  his  being  able  to  point  to  some 
building  or  other,  being  very  near  relationship  to 
bis  work  ? 

If  these  remarks  are  considered  as  applicable  to 
a few  years  back,  but  not  to  the  present  moment, 
so  much  the  better.  So  much  are  we  nearer  what 
this  generation,  I hope,  may  yet  see  a rational 
and  national  modern  nineteenth  century  architec- 
ture— based  on  the  wants  combining  the  resources 
— appealing  to  the  sympathies  and  embodying  the 
sentiments  of  these  glorious  days  of  prosperity 
and  content. 

Of  style,  I do  not  intend  to  say  much,  but  this 
I fully  believe,  that  bad  our  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  architects  been  all  minor 
Wrens — looking  to  his  almost  at  the  time  isolutedy 


though  perhaps  cold,  appreciation  of  some  of  the 
beauties  of  Gothic  architecture,  noting  that 
more  than  once  he  built  In  that  style,  with,  we 
may  say,  partial  success; — I say,  observing  all  this, 
I believe  that  our  own  noble  examples  of  Medimval 
architecture  must  have  made  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
tury architects,  had  they  been  worthy  to  tread  in 
Wren’s  footsteps. 

We  should,  I believe,  have  long  ago  taken  up 
our  national  style,  and  wrought  it  out  into  some- 
thing ns  superior  in  power,  at  least,  if  not  in 
beauty,  ns  our  scientific  works  are  superior  to  our 
materials,  and  appliances  more  varied  than  those 
Medimval  times. 

So  we  should  have  saved  a whole  century  ; and 
not  only  this,  but,  without  having  progressed,  we 
might  at  least  not  have  retrograded  altogether, 
nor  been  compelled  to  lose  further  time  in  picking 
np  lost  ideas  in  e.xperimeiiting  to  find  the  lost 
path. 

Aud  again,  the  nation  would  not  have  lost  all 
appreciation  of  architecture  as  a modern  art,  nor 
looked  so  coldly  and  suspiciou.sly  on  its  professors. 

We  should  have  had  nothing  like  the  National 
Gallery,  purely  archfeological  in  all  its  associ.atlons. 
We  should  have  had  a decidedly  different  British 
Museum,  where  all  the  ideas  are  referable  to 
Greece,  and  our  churches  would  have  probably 
contained  some  allusion  in  their  sculpture  or  their 
design  to  the  Christian  religion,  other  than  the 
simple  reminder  that  Paul  i)reached  at  Athens, 
from  whence  also  the  architectural  details  Avere 
borrowed.  Look  how  Wren  rendered  the  pedi- 
ment of  a Classic  building  interesting  to  the 
peojilc  for  whom,  and  illustrative  of  the  object 
for  which,  it  Avas  erected.  Was  he  right  in  making 
St.  Paul  and  his  followers  usurp  the  place  of 
Jupiter  and  his?  Then  have  we  been  Avrong  ever 
since  till  our  Gothic  revival. 

I put  forth  the  broad  statement  not  with  re- 
ferouco  to  pediments  oiilj',  but  to  oruamentation 
generally  j and  I use  it  as  an  illustration  of  my  re- 
marks. 

No  doubt,  the  hard  study  of  Gothic  has  been 
necessary  to  ground  us  in  its  principles.  No  doubt, 
the  buildings  which  have  been  erected  in  this 
style  Avere  necessary  reproductions  of  ancient 
Gothic  forms,  to  give  confidence  to  ourseh'es  and 
those  who  employ  us ; so  gaining  liberty  for  our 
OAvn  artistic  emanations.  No  doubt,  the  spread 
of  archa'ological  study  of  the  Medimval  age 
among  amateurs  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
body  of  the  public  deeply  interested  in,  and 
capable  of  appreciating,  the  cilbrts  of  modem  us 
Avell  as  ancient  architecture. 

But  still  it  is  time  Ave  began  to  build  modern 
churches  AA'ithout  always  taking  ancient  churches 
as  our  models  for  every  arrangement.  It  is  time 
we  showed  the  public  that  Gothic  architecture  ap- 
plied to  public  buildings  is  not  a mere  alftiir  of 
inulHons  and  lead-lights;  that  a warehouse  can  be 
of  true  modern  architecture,  and  yet  accord  Avlth 
the  ancient  principles  of  Medircval  art,  AA’hich  Avas, 
ill  fact,  the  greatest  common-sense  architecture  of 
the  time;  and  that  iron  girders,  and  plate-glass, 
and  gas  burners,  are  not  inimical  to  true  art,  and 
only  a difficulty  to  a mere  arcbmological  architect 
or  church  restorer. 

An  amusing  illustration  occurs  to  me  : — Some 
fifteen  years  ago,  a gentleman,  looking  at  the  re- 
storations then  going  on  at  a church  of  Bury  St. 
Edmund’s  (being  more  of  a business  man  than  an 
artist,  and  decidedly  rather  modern  in  all  his  no- 
tions than  antiquarian),  spoke  to  some  one  in  the 
church  Avho  seemed  connected  with  the  works,  aud 
suggested  the  introduction  of  the  Bude  light,  then 
j a favourite  patent  method  of  lighting  used  in  St. 

I Pancras,  and  a few  other  great  London  churches, 
j in  some  of  Avhich  even  now  a sort  of  inverted  glass 
umbrella  remains  to  testify  to  its  adoption. 

Fancy  the  horror  of  the  architect,  who  turned 
out  to  be  the  gentleman  addressed,  at  this  bright 
idea: — “Sir,  if  I had  my  way,  nothing  but  wax 
candles  should  he  used,  and  few  of  them.” 

Yet,  though  my  friend  Avas  wrong,  A\'e  cannot 
admit  that  the  architect  was  right,  or  w’as  work- 
ing in  the  spirit  of  the  old  Gothic  men.  The 
church  itself  Avas  a mass  of  Avindow  space,  Avhicb 
was  doubtless  filled  with  gorgeous  colour ; and  yet, 
a century  and  a half  before,  perhaps  not  more  than 
a hundredth  part  of  the  light  would  have  been 
admitted  Into  the  church.  Why  ? Because  they 
had  not  the  glass  to  use. 

Shall  I be  told  that  Mediceval  enterprise  Avould 
not  have  used  gas  in  their  churches  had  it  been 
invented,  or  plate  glass  either  ? And  yet  we  have 
men,  even  to-day,  lamenting  over  railways,  and 
gas,  and  telegraphs,  as  if  the  advance  of  mind  in 
I one  direction  were  antagonistic  to  its  progress  in 
another.  Rather  let  us  imitate  the  spirit  of 
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Gothic  art  by  refusing  to  copy  even  its  sublimest 
efforts,  lest  we  end  by  spoiling  for  ever  the  effect 
of  the  original. 

Would  our  churches  be  the  worse  for  being 
warmed  and  ventilated  and  used,  instead  of  being 
shut  up  and  preserved  ? Rather  would  it  tend  to 
the  breakiug  down  of  the  idea  that  architecture  is 
a mere  abstract  idea,  and  not  a living  art  for  daily 
use  and  everywhere. 

If  Ave  are  true  to  ourselves — such  is  the  rising 
spirit  of  the  art  in  the  public,  I bclicA’C,  sucb  the  in- 
crease of  intelligent,  independent  judges,  such  the 
opportunities  of  seeing  examples  of  good  modern  art 
everywhere,  and  such  the  resources  at  our  com- 
mand— that  nineteenth-century  art  has  only  to  be 
cultivated,  to  grow  into  a nourishing  and  wide- 
spread tree.  It  is  already  planted ; there  are 
those  capable  of  guarding  and  protecting  its  tender 
years;  and  it  only  depends  upon  the  rising  gene- 
ration to  do  their  duty,  and  it  wlU  bring  forth 
fruit  to  perfection. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  magnitude  of  the  work; 
for  it  is  not  only  here,  but  in  Australia,  in  Canada, 
in  ludia,  and  Constantinople,  ns  well  as  on  the 
Continent,  our  architecture  is  demanded, — not 
only  ecclesiastical  (for  some  would  fain  persuade 
us  that  our  art  is  only  fit  for  religious  purposes), 
hut  largesecular  buildings, — universities,  museums. 
Parliament-houses,  at  home  and  abroad  are  rising, 
aud  will  show  in  after  ages  what  Ave  were  capable 
of  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

I question  then  if  there  will  be  much  care  as  to 
whether  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  ceutui'y, 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth,  or  the  late  fourteenth, 
or  the  too  late  fifteenth  century,  was  the  basis  of 
the  design,  if  only  loveliness  of  form,  fitness  of 
purpose,  hearty  sympathy  Avith  the  work,  aud  true 
artistic  poAver  be  discernible  in  all. 

Then  shall  we  have  praise  for  our  modernism, 
and  not  blame  for  our  Avant  of  it,  and  though  onr 
individuality  be  lost,  what  matter,  If  only  the 
great  flow  of  artistic  genius  envelop  It,  instead  of 
its  being  overwhelmed  by  the  ignominious  cloud 
of  incapacity.  In  a generation  of  artists,  few 
names,  aud  those  are  of  surpassing  power,  will  sur- 
vive ; but,  if  Ave  have  all  done  our  work  in  elevating 
the  art  of  our  day,  avc  may  feel  satisfied  in  leaving 
the  result  to  futurity,  and  rely  on  the  fair  judg- 
ment of  posterity. 

It  AA’Ould  take  a long  time  to  discuss, — but  I be- 
lieve it  is  intimately  connected  Avith  my  sub- 
ject,— the  divorce  of  science — par  excellence,  the 
“ science  ” of  construction — from  the  “ art  ” of 
architecture.  It  might  have  been  necessary  for 
the  onAvard  course  of  mighty  modern  inventions, 
such  as  railway  viaducts  and  bridges,  and  so  it 
might  inevitably  have  come  to  pass  even  had 
the  followers  of  Wren  been  worthy  of  him.  But 
still,  AA'hen  I recollect  what  a man  of  science  Wren 
was  himself,  Avben  we  see  what  the  artistic  men 
of  the  fifteenth  century  did, — what  the  priestly 
architects  of  Medimval  times, — Avhat  the  Roman, 
or  Grecian,  or  Egyptian  architects  achieved, — I am 
constrained  to  believe  that  artists  must  have  in  a 
measure  vohiniarily  resigned  their  position,  leaving 
engineers  to  build  bridges,  aqueducts,  railways, 
and  docks, — speculative  builders  to  bouses,  and 
hotels,  and  shops,  and  stores ; gardeners  aud  iron- 
founders  to  do  crystal  palaces  and  railway  stations, 
and  retaining  to  themselves  only  the  few  public 
buildings  Avhich  admit  of  pure  msthetic  (!)  treat- 
ment, and  a few  iirivate  works  which  their  friends 
may  wish  to  put  in  their  way. 

Who  built  the  bridge  at  Narni  1800  years  ago  ; 
and  who  spans  rivers  and  streets,  miles  in  width, 
in  the  present  day  ? The  architect  or  the  civil 
engineer  ? 

It  may  be  right  that  our  Leonardo  da  Vincis 
should  confine  their  attention  to  canvas  or  fresco ; 
but  surely  architects  should  not  have  lost  all  con- 
trol over  the  chief  civil  and  domestic  buildings  of 
their  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
present  generation  to  regain  it  in  part,  and  I 
commend  this  notion  to  your  consideration. 

In  the  foregoing  observations  I have  confined  : 
myself  to  our  own  branch  of  the  fine  aits,  but  I ! 
believe  the  same  remarks  will  hold  good,  in  a i 
modified  form,  with  respect  to  the  sister  arts  of  | 
sculpture  and  painting.  Why  have  we  Nymphs  i 
at  the  Bath  without  end,  aud  so  few  embodiments 
of  the  most  stirring  incidents  of  our  own  history, 
our  own  religion,  and  the  events  of  the  present 
period?  Vacant  pedestals  seem  to  be  our  chief 
advances  towards  the  statuesque  decoration  of 
our  cities;  invitations  to  young  England  to 
achieve  something  worthy  of  a hoist  up,  as  if  no 
one  yet  had  done  anything  for  the  country  but 
Nelson  and  Wellington.  But  there  are  signs,  I 
hope,  of  something  better  in  time. 

Painting,  too,  does  not  disdain  to  represent  the 
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lievcnts,  the  costume,  the  emotions  of  the  present 
day,  and  some  of  the  noblest  art  is  applied  to  per- 
petuate scenes  which  will  be  hereafter  identified 
' with  the  nineteenth  century.  But  it  is  as  impos- 
i.sible  for  one  branch  to  flourish  v;ithout  the  rest, 

I as  for  a good  tree  to  bring  forth  evil  fruit. 
['Frescoes  have  begun  to  enliven  our  blank  walls, 
land  sculpture  to  adorn  our  empty  niches. 

Let  sculptors  and  painters  look  to  it— the  game 
iis  in  their  own  hands. 

And  now  for  a few  illustrations  and  I have 
idone.  I have  referred  to  the  British  Museum  as 
ja  piece  of  archeology : now  let  me  speak  of  the 
:reading-room  as  a piece  of  real  modernism.  Here 
is  the  Pantheon  dome  translated  into  modern , 
[language; — suitable  to  all  its  purposes, — light, 
■Isolid,  fireproof,  convenient  for  readers,  yet  wanting 
■isomewhat  in  decorative  finish;  though  this  is  not 
ithe  architect’s  fault.  The  new  Museum  at  Oxford 
fwas  in  many  points  not  so  successful  at  first;  I 
imean  as  regards  its  constructive  roofs  of  iron  and 
liglass  : what  it  may  be  as  a work  of  scientific  art 
(We  hardly  know  yet;  but  of  this  I am  sure,  it  will 
?be  a source  of  wonder  to  many  who  could  not 
iconceive  the  artistic  value  of  metal-work,  or  who 
[believed  our  smiths  incapable  of  producing  artistic 
[forms  in  it,  and  who,  when  iron  was  mentioned, 
ihad  only  visions  of  tubular  bridges  and  wrougbt- 
ciron  girders,  studded  over  with  little  dots  called 
\rivets.  Railway  engines  and  tenders  have  been 
irmadc  highly  decorative,  and  gorgeous  metal-work 
!:ipavilions  have  been  sent  after  them  to  the  luxu- 
Ik  rions  East. 

I Our  own  Crystal  Palace  does  not  pretend  to  be 
Ir  artistic,  except  in  its  mighty  covering  of  space; 
jubut  the  Floral  Hall  is  a combination  of  science 
■nand  art  on  a smaller  scale,  which,  as  a sign  of  the 
[ittimos  and  n great  stride  onwards,  is  very  valuable. 
:iSt.  James’s  Hall  is  another  example  of  the  use  of 
ji'inodcm  appliances  artistically  worked  out. 

I But  time  would  fail  me  if  I were  to  enumer.ate 
lithe  great  and  small  churches,  warehouses,  man* * * * § 
liisions,  clubs;  and,  indeed,  I must  not  attempt  so 
Tgreat  a task  as  to  criticise  them  even  as  a whole. 

This  I will  leave  to  your  own  suggestions,  and 
hfihall  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  be  urged  to 
'[consider  some  of  the  points  I have  brought 
x before  you. 

Crude,  and  perhaps  erroneous,  may  these  few 
'1  observations  be ; but  they  have  this  in  them, — that 
b they  emanate  from  one  sincerely  anxious  for  the 
cbest  interests  of  his  profession,  and  ready  in  any 
'.way  in  his  power  to  advance  the  study  of  all 
r true  art. 


VWAS  THE  CEILIXy  OP  THE  PARTHENON 
FLAT  OR  CURVED  ? 

Me.  Edward  Faleener  is  about  to  publish  a 
(new  work,  entitled  “ Dmdalus;  or,  the  Causes  and 
'[Principles  of  the  Excellence  of  Greek  Sculpture.” 
1 As  a frontispiece  he  gives  his  restoration  of  the 
’)  Parthenon,  with  the  statue  under  a curved 
0 roof,  to  which  we  referred  some  time  ago,  and  pre- 
'fixes  an  introductory  essay  headed  as  above.  From 
btliis  we  make  the  follmving  extracts  without 

0 comment.  The  work  its^f,  we  have  no  doubt, 
will  be  valuable. 

It  is  due,  both  to  myself  and  to  the  subject, 
(both  to  myself  and  to  my  readers,  to  ofi’er  a few 
5 remarks  on  the  frontispiece  to  this  essay.  A vaulted 
-■ceiling  to  a Greek  temple  is  so  repugnant  to  one’s 

1 ideas  of  Greek  taste  or  Greek  knowledge,  that  few 
r critics  will  be  independent  enough  to  pause  in 
1 -their  opinion,  when  they  find  that  the  great  majo- 
rity of  persons,  learned  and  unlearned,  unhesi- 

itatingly  condemn  it  as  an  absurd  anachronism. 
I These  few  people  I invite  to  follow  me.  If  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  traditions  of  art  as  to  the  non- 
employment  of  the  arch  are  only  of  modern  date, 
- — it  necessity  can  be  shown  for  its  introduction, 
and  history  confirm  its  usage,  then,  and  then 
only,  can  I expect  my  readers  to  agree  with  me. 

Ut  evidence  from  actual  remains  we  have  none, 
r \Ve  have  not,  in  any  of  our  museums,  a single 
1 specimen  of  a Greek  ceiling.  Those  which  are 
pointed  out  to  us  are  the  ceilings  of  porticos,  not 
of  rooms.  These  porticos  do  not  exceed  10  feet  in 
width.  Nothing  could  be  easier,  or  more  natural, 

I than  to  cover  these  porticos  with  stone.  Argument 
' would  be  unnecessary  to  prove  it,  for  experience 
I shows  it  in  the  remains  of  every  ancient  temple. 
It  is  from  these  ceilings  of  the  outer  porticos,  the 
stone  or  marble  lacunaria,  overlaid  with  gorgeous 
' colouring  and  gilding,  that  architects  have  too 
rashly  presumed  that  the  interior  also  of  the 
temple  was  covered  in  a like  manner.  But  this 
opinion  is  unsupported  by  any  proof,  or  any  con- 
firmation.* Nevertheless,  the  opinion  has  been 

• Unless  the  temple  were  very  small,  or  the  cella  of 
oimmished  width,  as  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Bass®,  the 
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received  and  adopted,  and  modern  buildings,  as, 
for  instance,  our  National  Museum,  which  are 
erected  after  the  Greek  manner,  have  their  ceil- 
ings, it  may  be,  of  cast-iron  girders,  or  lath  and 
plaster,  painted  to  imitate,  what  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  execute, — a marble  roof.  Such,  then, 

I is  the  tradition  of  the  so-miich-talked-of  trabeated 
j ceilings  of  the  ancients.  So  little  do  we  know  of 
the  interior  of  the  Greek  temples,  that  we  cannot 
even  decide  upon  their  arrangement.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  hyprethron  consisted  of  a range 
of  skylights  on  either  side,  ignorant  of  the  sacred 
signification  of  a hypa'thron.  Some  Lave  sup- 
posed that  there  was  only  one  order  of  columns 
within  the  temple;  others  that  there  were  two, 
and  that  the  second  reached  the  ceiling.  Some 
have  supposed  that  there  was  indeed  an  upper 
gallery,  but  that  this  gallery  was  void  and  un- 
adorned, a rccepfticle for  dust  and  cobwebs;  others 
that  there  was  not  even  a gallery,  but  that  the 
two  orders  of  columns  went  round  the  cella  like  a 
screen  or  scaffolding.  With  this  ignor.incc  as  to 
the  internal  plan,  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  we 
were  unable  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  ceiling? 
It  has  been  asked,  how  is  it,  if  such  vaults  existed, 
that  no  mention  of  them  has  been  made  by  ancient 
writers  ? With  the  like  reason  we  might  ask, 
how  is  it,  if  such  galleries  existed,  that  they  are 
not  described  ? We  have  assumed  the  fact  without 
attending  to  the  contrary-  But  of  this  anon  : we 
pass  on  to  the  second  point. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  temple,  with  the  exception 
of  tbeTemple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  at  Agrigen  turn, 
of  which  so  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
restore  the  interior,  as  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  at 
Athens.  Of  these  projects  two  deserve  attention. 
The  one,  entitled  to  consideration  from  the 
celebrity  of  its  author,  canies  up  the  columns  to 
the  line  of  rafters,  and  makes  the  line  of  ceiling 
to  correspond  with  that  of  the  line  of  roof:  the 
other  gives  a less  altitude  to  the  columns,  but 
covers  the  cella  with  a horizontal  ceiling.  In  the 
former  case  the  architect  could  only  succeed  in  his 
object  of  reaching  the  line  of  rafters  by  employing 
imaginary  Corinthian  columns,  and  elongating 
them  at  pleasure,  while  his  line  of  ceiling,  from 
being  angular,  could  never  Lave  looked  weU.  The 
bypmtbron  of  such  a ceiling,  exhibiting  a double 
notch,  must  have  appeared  most  awkward ; and, 
indeed,  the  form  is  more  like  that  of  an  Etruscan 
tomb  than  that  of  a Greek  temple. 

In  the  other  design  the  hypoithral  opening  like- 
wise constitutes  an  objection;  but  in  this  case  it 
resembles  a well,  the  depth  and  narrowness  of 
which  precludes  the  admission  of  a sufficient  body 
of  light,  while  from  its  peculiar  form  the  upper 
part  of  the  interior  must  have  been  in  continual 
gloom.  But  a more  fatal  objection  arises  from 
the  fact  that  an  interior  so  constructed  would  not 
have  been  sufficiently  lofty  to  contain  the  cele- 
brated Minerva  of  Phidias. 

The  statue  is  represented  as  being  26  cubits  in 
height,  while  her  spear  touched  the  ceiling.  She 
stood  upon  a pedestal  on  which  was  sculptured 
the  birth  of  Pandora,  attended  by  all  the  gods  of 
Olympus.  The  plan  of  the  pedestal  may  still  be 
traced  on  the  pavement,  by  which  we  find  it  to 
have  been  21  feet  6 inches  long  by  8 feet  6 inches 
wide,  with  a railing  round  it  extending  nearly 
3 feet  more  on  every  side.  This  must  have 
required  a height  of  about  10  feet  to  be  in  pro- 
roof of  which  Pansanias  c.xpressly  mentions  was  of  stone. 
— Paus.  xU.  5. 


portion,  which,  added  to  the  39  feet,  or  26  cubits, 
gives  us  a total  height  of  nearly  50  feet.  This 
height  of  50  feet  requires  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
temple ; so  that  the  horizontal  ceiling  must  be 
rejected,  were  it  only  from  this  evidence.  Of 
tliese  two  projects,  therefore,  the  one  is  inadmis- 
sible from  the  loftiness  of  its  colonnades,  the  other 
from  the  lowness  of  its  ceiling.  The  only  alter- 
native, then,  is  a mode  of  construction  somewhat 
similar  to  that  exhibited  in  the  frontispiece. 

We  now’  come  to  the  third  point  of  consideration, 
bow  far  such  theory  is  in  accordance  with  historical 
data.  Much  has  been  written  regarding  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  arch  ; and  the  general  impression  is, 
that  it  was  not  invented,  or  at  least  not  commonly 
made  use  of,  when  these  temples  wei'e  erected. 
M.  Dutens,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  on  the 
remote  antiquity  of  its  invention,  and  M.  Quatre- 
in6re  de  Quincy  believed  in  its  employment  by  the 
Greeks  at  the  highest  period  of  their  history.  The 
last-named  writer  based  bis  opinion  on  the 
description  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at 
Elis,  where,  it  is  said,  ‘ The  statue  of  Jupiter  was 
of  so  great  magnitude,  that  though  he  was  repre- 
sented sitting,  his  hejid  seemed  to  touch  the 
summit  of  the  roof ; and  if  he  arose  and  stood  up- 
right, be  would  have  broken  through  the  covering 
of  his  temple.’  M.  Quatremere  suggests,  from  th® 
words  rjj  rtjg  opoiptjg,  the  summit  of  the 

ceiling,  that  the  central  part  of  the  temple  had  a 
circular  ceiling  of  wood ; observing  that  it  is  but  a 
circular  ceiling  which  can  have  a summit.*  This 
opinion  Ivinnard  strongly  opposes,  without  offering 
any  other  interpretation,  perhaps  without  having 
any.  He  contents  himself  with  saying,  “ So  gross 
an  anachronism  as  the  introduction  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  a type  or  principle  then  unknown 
can  scarcely  be  contemplated  with  gravity.”t 
M.  Quatremere  supports  his  theory  by  imagining 
that  the  arch  which  is  shown  on  many  Roman 
coins  of  Grecian  buildings  represents  the  vault  of 
the  temple  ; that  the  artist  endeavoured  to  show 
in  one  view,  the  front  portico,  and  the  interior  of 
the  temple,  with  its  statue  and  vault  over;  a con- 
jecture which  is  perfectly  reasonable  when  we 
recollect  that  the  ancient  medallists  were  fre- 
quently in  the  habit  of  giving  conventional 
representations  of  the  objects  which  they  wished 
to  portray.!  * # * 

M.  Quatremere  believes  that  Pausanias,  where 
he  says  \i5ov  Kai  avTog  opotpog,^  iii  speaking  of 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Pbigalia,  is  describing  a 
stone  vault;  and  he  further  goes  on  to  remark 
that  Pausanias  tells  us  that  in  the  city  of  Megalo- 
polis, near  the  portico  Philippeon  of  the  Forum,  is 
the  Temple  of  Mercury  Acacesius,  of  which 
nothing  but  the  stone  vault  (xtXwj'r;)  remains  ;|[ 

* Q.  de  Quincy,  “ Memoires  de  I’Institut — Hist,  et  Lit. 
Anc.,”tome  iii.p.2J2;  “ Le  Jupiter Oljnipien,” Part IV. 
parag.  xii.  p.  26~. 

t Kinnard,  " Stuart’s  Athens,”  ii.  34. 

t A distinguished  architect  has  just  published  a most 
interesting  and  valuabie  work  on  numismaticai  architec- 
ture (“ Architectura  Numismatica;  or,  Architectural 
Medals  of  Classic  Antiquity.”  By  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Ph.  D. 
London:  Day  & Son,  Gate-street,  Lincoln’s  Inn-flclds), 
in  which  he  propounds  a new  theory.  He  supposes  that 
these  conventional  types  of  temples  are  mere  baJdachiuos, 
instead  of  temples,  as  has  always  been  supposed  by  the 
learned.  1 leave  the  subject  for  numisraatologists  to  de- 
cide, and  merely  refer  to  it  to  show  that  I have  not 
adhered  to  the  general  opinion  without  consideration. 
Animated,  as  all  antiquaries  should  be,  by  the  like  zeal 
for  truth,  aud  love  of  art,  a difference  of  opinion  in  details 
must  yet  alwa>s  be  expected. 

§ Paus.  Viii.  41. 

U li.viii.  30. 
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while  Pliny  informs  ns  that  Dinocrates  began  to 
vault  (concamerare)  the  temple  of  Arsiuoc  in  ■ 
Alexandria.*  Vitruvius,  in  recording  the  names 
of  artists  who  wrote  on  their  work,  says,  “Theo- 
dorus  PhoceuB  (scripsit)  de  iholo  qui  est  Delphis,” 
— on  tlie  vavUed  (temple)  which  is  at  Delphi. 
Homan  temples,  we  know,  were  sometimes  vaulted, 
as  at  Nismes,  at  Baalbec,  and  the  temple  of 
Honour  and  Virtue  at  Pome.  * * * 

We  have  evidence  of  the  arch  existing  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  it  having  been  used  by  Dino- 
crates in  the  temple  of  Arsinoe : we  have  seen  it 
attributed  to  Democritus,  one  century  earlier , 
while  a conjecture  has  been  raised  that  its  origin 
was  of  a still  earlier  epoch,  the  opinion  seeming  to 
be  based  on  monuments  the  antiquity  of  which 
could  not  be  disputed. 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  Greeks 
were  in  the  habit  of  appropriating  to  themselves 
the  discoveries  of  other  nations,  aud  wo  must 
therefore  go  back  to  a far  earlier  date  for  the  dis- 
covery of  this  important  principle.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  arch  was  very  generally  made  use 
of  in  Kgypt  I'lDO  years  before  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  as  is  proved  by  the  monuments  of  Thebes 
and  paiutings  at  Beni-IIassan,  while  a still  ear- 
lier use  is  shown  by  the  brick  pyramids,  which 
were  built  several  centuries  earlier. 

Thus  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  were  the 
question  even  about  a vault,  it  is  far  from  impro- 
bable but  that  a vault  might  have  been  em- 
ployed; but  the  frontispiece  does  not  show  a 
vault,  it  merely  represents  a wooden  ceiling  of  a 
circular  form  : the  one  is  an  arch  of  masonry  and 
construction,  llie  otlier  of  mere  form  and  sem- 
blance. It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  tlie  two,  I do  not  show 
a vault, — not  that  I doubt  the  antiquity  of  the 
vault,  but  hcciiuse  I believe  that  most  of  the 
temples  were  ceiled  with  wood. 

**##*#* 

Having  restored  the  colonnades  as  described,  I 
found  that  there  was  yet  remaining  a considerable 
space  to  account  for,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
required  the  utmost  altitude,  in  order  to  admit 
the  statue.  This  space  being  just  snlRcient  for  a 
semicircular  arch,  and  the  arch  being  the  form 
which  tilled  up  the  angular  lines  of  walls  and 
rafters  witii  lea.sb  sacriticc  of  room,  I did  not  hesi- 
tate to  adopt  it,  particularly  as  I considered  that 
this  was  the  only  form  ciij)able  of  admitting  the 
colossal  image,  and  that  it  was  the  only  form  in 
which  the  hy)ia*thrul  opening  could  partake  of  a 
graceful  character.  As  regards  effect,  I consider 
that  the  arch-form  gives  greater  height  and  mag- 
nificence to  the  building  than  any  other,  and  that 
it  best  harmonizes  with  such  a statue.” 


COPPER  AND  ITS  RELATIONS. 

It  is  to  the  dark  and  obscure  periods  of  our 
prehistoric  annals  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin 
and  develojmient  of  the  art  of  working  in  metals. 
Next  in  order,  and  standing  in  hold  relief  to  the 
hiirharous  usages  of  the  stone  period,  followed  a 
step  so  gigiintie  in  the  march  of  civilization,  that 
history  itself  will  scarcely  afford  another  instance 
so  remarkable.  T'ln;  discovery  of  the  method  of 
working  in  metals— and  copper  was  among  the 
first  of  these — constituted  a memorable  triumph  of 
mind  over  matter;  aud  was  of  such  importance  in 
its  results,  that  the  Bbonze  Period  of  the  arclne- 
ologist  will  ever  he  regarded  as  an  era  in  the  so- 
cial existence  of  our  race. 

The  anticjuity  of  copper  is  thus  possessed  of  no 
common  degree  of  interest.  Its  relics,  indeed, 
form  the  best  and  most  connected  link  between 
the  minds  of  this  generation  and  of  those  that  have 
long  since  passed  away.  The  tombs  cf  Memphis, 
the  cemeteries  of  Etruria,  the  disentombed  trea- 
sures of  Pompeii,  or  the  relics  of  Scandinavian  su- 
perstition, bear  testimony  alike  to  the  universal 
applications  of  copper,  and  bring  to  light  the  same 
glimmering  indications  of  human  progress.  The 
hitherto  intractable  boulders  of  granite,  or  the 
softer  limestone  rocks,  were  fashioned  into 
square  blocks,  and  at  length  applied  to  all  the 
purposes  of  building.  The  gregarious  and  social 
habits  of  our  race,  even  in  its  rudest  stages,  led  to 
the  formation  of  communities.  Coinage  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  principles  of  currency  originated. 
Spade  husbandry — if  the  miserable  Hint  and 
wooden  implements  permitted  anything  deserving 
of  the  name — was  changed  for  that  of  the  plough. 
Men  began  to  practise  the  humanizing  usages  of 
interchange  and  commerce  ; and  not  only  that,  but 
they  also — after  a true  and  time-honoured  principle 
in  political  economy — improved  their  warlike  in- 
struments. 


* Plin.  xxxivi  U. 


The  pages  of  sacred  history  abound  with  minute 
accounts  of  the  early  acquaintance  of  the  Jews 
with  the  arts  of  metallurgy.  But  with  regard  to 
their  mines,  and  their  mode  of  working  the  ores, 
the  same  accuracy  is  not  preserved.  “ Report 
states,”  observes  Bishop  Horne,  “that  there  was 
anciently  a copper  mine  at  Aleppo,  which,  how- 
ever, must  long  since  have  been  abandoned ; but 
the  fact  substantiates  the  accuracy  of  Moses  in 
his  description  of  the  Promised  Laud,  as  ‘ a land 
whose  stones  are  iron;  and  out  of  whose  moun- 
tains thou  mayest  dig  brass’  (or  copper,  as  the 
word  should  be  rendered.)”  Egypt  furnishes 
some  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  copper 
which  have  yet  been  brought  to  light.  From  the 
indelible  paintings  on  the  tombs  of  Thebes  we 
likewise  derive  a very  complete  and  .accurate 
knowledge  of  the  modes  of  casting  bronze  prac- 
tised by  the  ancient  Egyptians  ; and  what  is  very 
remarkable,  the  same  methods,  and,  with  hut 
little  improvement,  the  same  implements,  are 
still  employed  by  the  Arab  and  Cingalese 
workmen  of  the  present  day.  The  early  inhabi- 
tants of  Etruria  and  Central  Italy  were  particu- 
larly skilled  in  the  arts  of  mining  and  smelting 
copper.  They  possessed  a bronze  and  a copper 
coinage  from  the  earliest  times:  and  the  singular 
ap[)lication  of  the  copper  ploughshare,  to  mark 
the  boundaries  of  a city — ns  Romulus  ages  after- 
wards did  at  the  foundation  of  Home — was  one  of 
the  superstitious  purposes  to  which  the  metal 
was  put  among  the  ancient  Etruscans.  The 
Greeks  were,  also,  at  a very  early  period,  familiar 
with  the  uses  of  copper,  and  with  the  art 
of  smelting  its  ores.  'J'heir  chief  supply  of 
minerals  was  first  obtained  in  Attica,  and  from 
the  island  of  Cyprus  (from  which  place  the  metal 
derives  its  name) ; hnt  in  process  of  time  they 
sought  for  and  discovered  it  in  Western  Asia,  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  in  the  Alps,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Spain.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
profuse  and  even  prodigal  in  their  consumption 
of  this  metal.  Enormous  quantities  of  copper 
were  consumed  in  the  production  of  their  colossal 
bronze  statues,  the  ornaments  of  their  temples, 
their  instruments  of  art  and  war.  The  .scholar, 
tlie  antiquary,  and  the  admirer  of  ancient  art, 
will  alike  regard  with  interest  this  period  in  the 
history  of  copper,  on  which,  however,  it  is  beyond 
our  present  purpose  to  dwell. 

The  origin  of  the  art  of  alloying  copper  with 
tin  to  form  bronze  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  mythological  period.  But  we  cannot  fail  to 
perceive,  at  a single  glance,  the  exceeding  value 
of  this  discovery,  which,  in  all  probability,  was 
made  by  accident.  Copper  is,  comparatively,  a 
soft  metal,  aud  of  it-self  altogether  unfit  for  the 
fabrication  of  the  sharp  and  cutting  instruments  of 
art  and  war,  which  the  tastes  or  necessities  of  man- 
kind desired ; but  mixed  with  tin  in  proper  propor- 
tion, it  forms  an  alloy  so  singularly  hard  and  dense, 
as  to  be  equal  almost  in  these  respects  to  tempered 
steel,  and  certainly  far  superior  to  the  softer 
kinds  of  iron.  Bronze  implemeiits  are  also  pos- 
sessed of  a much  more  imperishable  character 
than  those  of  iron.  A small  bronze  knife,  dug 
np  at  Thebes,  was  found  to  have  preserved  its 
edge  as  perfect  and  entire  as  it  could  have  been 
2,000  years  ago,  when  it  was  first  entombed.  The 
proportions  of  this  alloy  seem  to  have  been  ably 
and  almost  scientifically  investigated  by  the  an- 
cients. Indeed,  it  has  been  held — and  Dr.  Priestly 
was  of  this  opinion — that  they  were  acquainted 
with  some  alloy,  or  possessed  some  mechanical 
means  of  hardening  copper  to  a degree  much 
greater  than  the  bronze  of  modern  generations. 
Bishop  Watson,  however,  controverts  tliis  view ; 
but  the  point  is  of  small  importance,  since  it  is 
indisputable  that  the  ancient  metallurgists  were, 
either  from  observation  or  experience,  remarkably 
skilled  in  the  proper  proportions  of  Its  manufac- 
ture. It  is  very  singular,  moreover,  that  all  the 
specimens  of  ancient  bronze  which  have  been 
analysed  correspond  closely  in  those  relative  pro- 
portions which  are  known  to  produce  iin  alloy  of 
maximum  hardness.  Some  bronze  nails,  for 
example,  and  some  ancient  coins  of  Corinth,  a 
very  ancient  Greek  helmet,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  an  antique  sword  found  iu  France, 
have  been  shown  to  contain  respectively  from  86 
to  S8  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  from  12  to  l-l  per 
cent,  of  tin. 

Of  copper  mining  In  England  we  have  no 
authentic  history.  It  seems  probable,  from  cer- 
tain rude  indications  in  old  and  abandoned  mines, 
that  copper  was  worked  at  a very  I’emote  period 
in  the  mountains  of  North  Wales  by  the  ancient 
Britons.  It  is  also  probable  that  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall  the  early  workers  of  tin — whose  traffic 
in  that  metal  we  read  of  with  the  Phceniciaus — 
could  scarcely  fail  to  make  the  discovery  of  cojiper. 


since  the  ores  of  the  two  metals  are  sometimef 
found  in  intimate  contact.  But  however  this  may 
be,  we  know  that  this  immense  source  of  ininer^ 
wealth  was  almost  neglected  in  that  county  until 
within  a comparatively  recent  period.  We  have 
also  evidence  to  show  that  the  Romans  worked 
copper  mines  in  England  ; and,  from  the  existing 
remains  of  these  mines  iu  Anglesea  and  Cumber- 
land, together  with  their  extensive  applications  ol 
the  raetnl,  we  infer  that  mining  by  them  must 
have  been  pursued  with  their  characteristic  skill 
and  with  their  accustomed  success. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
that  copper  mining  in  Cornwall  received  itf 
greatest  imjmlse.  Mines  were  sunk  to  greatcii 
depths  : new  hydraulic  engines  were  constructed  j 
the  machinery  improved;  and  the  operations 
generally  systematized  and  reduced  to  method 
Hence  it  was  not  long  before  this  important  brand 
of  mining  enterprise  assumed  its  true  position  ii 
the  valuable  produce  of  the  country.  Sir  Charlei 
Lemon  h:is  coinpuied  that  for  fourteen  yeari 
previous  to  1758  the  yearly  value  of  Coruisl 
copper  was  160,000^.  Half  a century  later  tin 
same  annual  produce  had  increased  to  55O,000Z. 
and  now  the  copper  works  of  Cornwall  am 
Devonshire  are  undertakings  of  enormous  magiii 
tude.*  They  are  sunk  in  some  cases  to  thi 
enormous  depth  of  300  fathoms,  and  are  dvalnec 
by  means  of  the  celebrated  Cornish  engiues 
which  for  size  and  power  are  unparalleled  ir 
any  country  in  the  world.  They  are  general^ 
worked  by  companies  of  adventurers.  If  the  mini 
be  on  waste  land,  it  belongs  to  the  revenues  of  tin 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  the  lease  is  obtaiued  frou 
the  Crown.  If  on  private  property,  it  is  let  fron 
time  to  time  on  special  terms,  and  these  consis 
of  a payment  in  kind,  varying  from  l-25th  ti 
1-lOth  part  of  the  produce.  It  is  proper  to  state 
however,  that  these  rates,  or  “lord’s  dues,”  a 
they  are  termed,  are  modified  with  the  facilities  o 
the  difficulties  of  working  the  mine.  Somecoppor 
mines  pay  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  of  rent 
others,  again,  pay  no  rent  whatever.  The  profit 
arising  from  them,  however,  are  occasionally  ver 
large.  Sir  Henry  de  la  Bcclie  mentions  a copper 
mine, — that  of  Whealf  Alfred,  iu  Cornwall, - 
having  afforded  at  one  time  a net  profit  c 
140,000?. 

Bub  wo  could  not,  perhaps,  select  a better  iHus 
tration  of  the  enormous  extent  of  these  copper 
mines  than  what  is  comprehended  in  the  statis 
tieal  tables  of  Mr.  Burn’s  valuable  paper,  in  tb 
Mining  Revieio,  respecting  the  celebrated  consoli 
dated  mines  in  Cornwall.  These  mines  are  situ 
ated  about  two  miles  cast  of  Redruth,  aud  they  fon; 
one  of  the  remarkable  chain  of  important  mines  ex 
isting  outlie  great  mineral  vein  which  traverse  th 
district  in  an  easterly  direction,  from  tlieliaiid’sEm 
in  Cornwall  to  the  Dartmouth  hills  in  Devonshirf 
They  are,  or  at  all  events  they  were  recently,  th 
richest  mines  in  Cornwall ; and  they  are  still  b, 
far  the  deepest  mines  in  England.  They  consis 
of  four  distinct  mines, — Carhurrnck,  West  Wheal 
virgin.  Wheal-virgin,  and  Wheal-fortune.  Th 
nature  of  the  rock  is  chjefiy  clay -slate,  resting  upoi\ 
granite ; and  the  metalliferous  veins  are  from  twif 
or  three  to  seven  or  eight  feet  wide.  The  deptl| 
of  the  vertical  shaft  iu  one  case  exceeds  1,800  feet 
The  underground  workings  extend  to  upwards  o 
seventy  miles  of  linear  measurement!  The  ore 
raised  are  chiefly  copper;  and  of  these  the  blu 
and  green  carbonates  predominate.  Nine  steam 
engines  are  employed  in  the  drainage;  and  thei 
probable  equivalent  in  actual  power  is  4,50) 
horses.  The  annual  expense  of  this  draiuag 
is  12,700?.  The  quantity  of  ore  produced  is,  oi 
an  average  of  teu  years,  16,400  tons  of  coppci 
and  a little  tin;  the  value  of  this,  119,800?.  Thi 
total  cost  of  the  mine  annually  amounts  to  93,500? 
exclusive  of  lord’s  dues;  and,  with  these, ti)98, 500?. 
clear  profit  to  the  proprietors,  21,000?.  per  an 
num.  Amount  of  capital  invested,  75,000?.  In 
terest,  after  paying  buck  the  original  capital 
200  per  cent ! Number  of  men,  women,  an( 


• The  total  quantity  of  copper  ore  raised  from  th 
Cornish  and  Devon  mines  during  the  year  1858  realise 
1,057.535?.:  the  value  of  the  copper  and  copper  or 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  sam 
period  amounted  to  3,0!)9,hi6?.,  making  a collectiv 
amount  of  1,157,351/.  > while  the  export  of  wrought  an 
unwrought  copper  for  the  same  year  reprcbents  :i. 
sum  of  2,933,  221?.,  thus  leaving  an  amount  of  copper  t< 
the  value  of  1,224,130?.  for  home  purposes  for  that  year 
The  average  price  per  ton  of  copper  ore  was — 


Cornwall  and  Devon  £5  14  8 | 

Australia 20  4 0 i 

New  Zealand 14  0 0 i 

Chili IS  10  3 : 

Cuba 13  3 0 

Spain 960 


+ Whenl  is  a very  old  Cornish  word,  signifying  pit  0; 
mine.  It  is  met  with  at  every  turn  of  mining  phraseolog}. 


childrea  employed,  sbout  2,500,  of  whom  about 
1,400  work  underground.* 

I Such  are  the  plain  matters  of  fact  connected 

• with  a Cornish  copper-mine  in  the  nineteenth 
!■.  century.  This,  however  is  only  one,  though  ccr- 
I.  tainly  it  is  a remarkable  example  of  profitable 
n adventure  in  copper  mining.  The  celebrated 
ti!  Burra  Burra  mines,  in  South  Australia;  the 

Santiago  and  Cobre  mines,  in  Cuba;  the  Copiabo 
;ic  mines,  m Chili,  and  others  might  be  named  that 
I are  equally  startling  in  their  amazing  ricliness 
,1  But  the  picture  has  its  dark  side.  A copper-mine 
h is  .not  always  such  a profitable  adventure,  as  some 
tl  of  our  readers  may  know  to  their  cost, 
j We  may  add  here,  that  although  Cornwall  and 
j;  Devonshire  are  so  remarkable  for  the  produce  of 
}>•  copper  ore,  not  a particle  of  It  is  smelted  there. 
1-roui  the  great  poverty  of  coal  in  these  districts, 
it  IS  found  better  to  transport  the  ore  to  the  coal 
districts  of  South  Wales,  chiefiy  to  the  extensive 
copper  works  of  Swansea  and  its  neighbourhood. 
1 111!  propriety  of  this  will  be  very  apparent  from 
the  fact,  that  for  every  ton  of  pure  copper  pro- 
duced from  average  ores,  about  twenty  tons  of 
coal  are  required. 

It  is  very  surprising  how  poor  .on  ore  of  copper 
|r  may  be  profitably  mined.  Mr.  Allan,  speaking  of 
|)i  one  of  the  Cornwall  ores,  observes;  "Thouvli 
ii  copper  pyrites  occurs  in  vast  profusion,  it  is  by  no 
I means  a rich  ore;  what  is  picked  for  sale  at  Red. 

I rutii  rarely  yielding  twelve,  generally  only  seven 
n or  eight,  and  occasionally  as  little  as  three  or  four 
I per  cent,  of  metal.  In  the  latter  case,  such 
poverty  of  ore  is  only  made  up  by  its  facility  of 
.1  transport,  the  moderate  expense  of  fuel  or  the 
; of  smelting.”  The  copper  slate  of 

1 Mansfeldt,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 

* copper-mines,  is  also  a remarkable  instance  of 
tins.  Here  there  has  long  lieen  pursued  a scientific 

! system  of  mining;  '■and  sucli,”  says  Dr.  Ure, 
is  the  iniluence  of  a wise  administration  on  the 
iscoiioiny  ol  mines,  that  the  thin  layer  of  slate  in 
1 tins  tonation,  of  which  100  lbs.  commonly  con. 

; tain  but  1 Jib,  of  copper— occasionally  argen. 
i tdermis— has  been  for  several  centuries  the  object 
lot  smelting  works  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
I the  erntory  ot  Mansfeldt  and  the  adjoining 

.country.  The  frequent  derangement  which  this 
1 metallic  deposit  eaperionoed,  led  skilful  directors 
1 of  t ae  underground  operations,  at  an  early  period 
' to  study  the  superposition  of  the  accompanying 
; rocks.  I rom  their  observations,  there  resulted  a 
: system  of  facts,  which  haveserved  to  guide  miners 
not  only  m the  country  of  Mansfeldt;  but  over  .a 
great  portion  of  Germany,  and  in  several  other 
; couiitries  whore  the  same  series  of  rocks  occur  " 
Copper  ores  are  abnndant  in  Sweden,  Russia, 
Persia,  Japan,  Cuba,  Chili,  Colombia,  Australia; 
and  many  other  countries,  whore,  however,  min. 
mg  IS  not  pursued  to  a large  extent.  Some  of  the 
mines  m Cuba  were  worked  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Spanish  iidventurcrs,  but  were  sub. 
scqnentiy  abandoned  by  tliem.  They  liave  only 
recently  been  reopened,  and  were  found  to  be  of 
great  yalne.  In  Sweden,  the  celebrated  copper, 
.nine.  Ill  the  province  of  Dalecarlii,,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  wroiiglit  for  1,000  years ; and  Giiielin, 
the  celebrated  German  chemist,  has  traced  the 
remains  of  mines  on  the  southern  and  eastern 
borders  of  the  Ural  mountains,  wliich,  it  is  con. 
ji'ctured,  must  have  been  the  work  of  a iioinadic 
people,  ages  before  the  conquest  of  Siberia  bv  tlie 
Imtava.  •' 

Tlio  mecliauical  treatment  of  tlie  ore  at  the 
num*,  preparatory  to  its  sale,  is  effected  in  a 
variety  of  different  ways.  It  may  receive  a first 
sorting  either  m the  mine  or  at  its  mouth.  It  is 
nrat  separated  into  small  pieces,  and  then  picked 
or  sorted,  into  heaps  of  relative  richness  by  cliil- 
aren,  wJio  soon  become  surprisingly  expert  in  the 
selection.  It  is  then  pounded,  crushed,  washed 
sep  iruted  as  much  as  possible  from  impurities,  and 
naa  ly  sampled  and  sold  by  public  ticketing  to  the 
suielters.  This  last  transaction  has  continued  to 
e.\ist.iu  Cornwall,  without  cliange,  for  upwards  of 
IJU  years.  The  suk-s  of  the  ores  take  place 
neokly  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels  in  Truro, 
Kodnith,  or  Poole.  Samples  of  the  different  lots 
are  procured  by  the  buyers’  agents — and  every 


copper-smelter  has  such  a functionary  cousCautly 
in  Cornwall — who,  on  the  day  of  sale,  attend  and 
produce  their  offers.  On  these  ticketiiig-days, 
dinners  are  or  used  to  be  given,  like  City  feasts,  to 
the  purchasers,  at  the  expense  of  the  mine. 

Copper  is  distinguished  from  all  other  metals 
by  its  beautiful  and  characteristic  red  colour. 
This  fact  could  not  have  been  stated  so  explicitly 
some  years  ago;  for  the  metallic  substance  known 
as  Titanium,  long  clas.sed  by  chemists  as  a pure 
metal,  was  also  possessed  of  a splendid  red  colour. 
But  Wohler  has  since  shown  this  substance  to  be 
a compound.  Copper  is  frequently  met  with  in 
nature,  sometimes  beautifully  crystallized.  In 
Siberia  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  arboresceut  groups 
of  native  copper  are  disseminated  throughout  the 
rocks  of  these  districts.  It  has  also 
been  found  in  Cornwall ; and  in  the  red  sandstone 
region  of  the  United  States  it  exists  in  Hue  crys- 
talline masses.  But  the  largest  specimens  of 
native  copper  known  to  exist  have  been  found  in 
the  district  ot  Lake  Superior.  One  remarkable 
mass,  recently  discovered  there,  has  been  estimated 
to  weigh  upwards  of  eiglity  tons. 

Mineralogists  know  of  about  forty  different 
minerals  containing  copper.  Of  these  many  are 
associated  with  sulphur,  selenium,  arsenic,  and 
antimony;  others  with  oxygen,  and  chlorine* 
and  carbonates,  phosphates,  and  sulphurets  are 
very  frequent  iu  their  occurrence.  Commercially 
speaking,  the  most  valuable  minerals  of  copper 
are  copper  pyrites— the  yellowsulpliiiret  of  copper, 
the  blue  and  green  carbonates  or  malacliite ; the 
oxide,  phosphate,  silicate,  and  some  others.  The 
first  of  these — the  copper  pyrites, — is  by  far  the 
most  common  ore  of  copper,  and  constitutes 
indeed,  the  chief  supply  of  the  mines  of  Cornwall 
and  those  of  Mansfeldt.  Malachite  is  a very  bean-’ 
tiful  mineral.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  Siberia 
and  .some  localities  in  the  north  of  Europe;  and 
an  almost  inexhaustible  field  seems  to  exist  in  the 
copper  districts  of  Australia.  It  admits  ofa  higli 
polish;  and  when  large  enough  is  cut  into  v.ases 
loo-tables,  and  other  ornaments.  Tlie  beautiful 
and  costly  malachite  doors,  from  Russia,  in  the 
Great  Exhibition,— wliioh  were  purcliased  by  Mr. 
Hope  at  an  enormous  e.xpen.se,— must  be  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  our  readers.  The  Museum  at 
St.  Petersburg  contains  a monsire  block  of  this 
mineral,  weighing  upw.ards  of  forty  tons,  and 
valued  at  20,000/.  The  phosphate,  and  some 
others  of  the  copper  ores,  are  likewise  very  beau- 
tiful  minerals. 


“ party  of  Cambridge  philosophers 

Sv  object,  to  peuetrate  into  the 

1 ^ "^be  venerable  Professor 

(.>«  '■  number,  used  to  relate  with 

mrio.te  gusto  the  following  startling inciiient  of  his  vi.'^it. 
huvi'*”!  maimer,  by  meensofthe 

^ fellow-pa/senger.  he  per- 
as  he  thought,  certain  unmistakable  syiiiptoms  of 
therope.  -x--—  - 


“How  often  do  you  changr’yoi: 

_ pc— my  good  man?”  he  inquired  when  about  half  wa^ 

’ful  abyss.”— “ VVe  change  them 
replied  the  man  in  the  bucket 


from  ihe  bottom  of  tbe  . 

every  three  months,  sir,  

this  one  to-morrow,  i/ we  gtt'up 


Indeed,  the  characteristic  feature  of  copper 
and  its  ininerids  Is  that  of  extreme  beanty.  The 
salts  of  the  metal  are  especially  remarkable  for 
the  delicacy  of  their  blue  and  green  colours.  Blue 
vitriol  is  a “gorgeous  azure;”  and  the  sulphate 
or  nitrate  of  copper  with  ammonia  constitutes  the 
fino  blue  coloured  solution  through  which  the 
chemist  loves  to  transmit  the  rays  of  his  gas-lamp 
Tho  alchemists  of  old  were  so  alive  to  the  rare 
beauties  of  this  metal,  that  tliey  called  it  after  the 
planet  ‘N'enus;  and  this  signified,  in  their  fan- 
tastical creed,  the  essence  of  everything  that  was 
beautiful  and  fair  to  look  upon.  .«ome  salts  of 
copper  are  employed  in  the  arts  as  pigments.  Tlie 
neutral  acetate  of  copper,  the  sub-acetate  or 
common  verdigris,  and  the  Schwienfurt  or  Vienna 
green— a combiiiatioii  of  copper,  arsenic,  and 
acetic  acid— constitute  tho  splendid  mineral 
greens  of  commerce.  All  these  compounds  of 
copper  are  poisonous : tiie  verdigris  which  forms 
on  copper  cooking  utensils  is  dangerously  so.  On 
that  account,  copper  should  never  under  almost 
any  drcuinstances  bo  employed  for  this  purpose, 
particularly  when  brought  into  contact  with  siih- 
stancea  containing  fat  or  vegetable  acids,  in  which 
case  a peculiar  and  most  energetic  chemical  action 
occurs  to  produce  tho  poison. 


ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITIONS  AND 
SPECULATIVE  BUILDING:  THEIR  EVILS 
AND  REMEDIES. 

I TiiiN'K  these  subjects  are  closely  connected : 
certainly  they  are  allied  in  a money  point  of  view! 
First,  with  regard  to  competitions. 

“ VVe  call  it  a society,”  says  Carlyle,  “and  go 
about  professing  openly  the  best  separation— isolTi- 
tkm.  Our  life  is  not  a mutual  helpfulness;  but 
rather,  cloaked  under  due  laws  of  war,  named 
‘fair  competition,’  and  so  forth,  it  is  a mutual 
hostility,”*  How  true  is  this  respecting  architec- 
tural competitious  ! Few  occur  but  what  the  com- 
petitors quarrel  with  the  judges,  being,  at  the 
same  time,  so  jealous  of  one  another,  tliut  they 
liave  never  been  able  to  settle  the  jiroper  regula- 
tions. The  judges,  also,  are  often  at  war, — two 


* “ Past  and  Present.” 


factions  contending  for  the  mastery.  And  “fair 
competition;” — -who  does  not  fear  the  uselessness 
of  sending  in,  without  having  a friend  on  the 
committee  ? Then,  again,  more  especially  with 
reference  to  recent  Government  competitions,  the 
barracks  and  public  offices,  jiriiiciples  of  equity 
are  totally  disregarded.  True,  the  merits  of  some 
of  the  competitors  W'ere  acknowledged  ; true,  the 
premiums  were  paid;  time,  few  architects  would 
have  made  any  drawings  were  it  not  for  the  im- 
plied condition  that  the  successful  competitor 
should  he  employed ; but  true  it  also  is  “ We  have 
profoundly  forgotten  that  cash  payment  is  not-the 
sole  relation  of  human  beings:  we  think,  nothing 
doubting,  that  it  absolves  and  liquidates  all  en- 
gagements of  man.  . . . Dull  not  hire  them 
fairly  in  the  market  ? Dul  I not  pay  them,  to 
the  last  si-xpence,  the  sum  covenanted  for  ? What 
have  I to  do  with  them  more?  ”* 

Then  there  is  the  reprehensible  proceeding  of 
men  setting  themselves  np  as  judges,  while  quite 
unfit  for  the  office,  for  few  comjietitions  have 
taken  place  iu  modern  days  in  which  the  judges 
were  qualified  to  decide.  Were  they  familiar 
with  the  principles  of  art;  acquainted  with  its 
true  scope;  unwodded  to  false  systems;  able  to 
separate  iu  a design  what  is  the  designer’s  own 
from  what  belongs  to  others;  and  that  which  is 
appropriate  to  the  present  age  from  that  which  was 
suitable  only  to  races  long  since  passed  away  ? For 
mark,  the  judges  should  have  all  the  above  qualifi- 
cations. How  was  it  in  ancient  times  ? Wiuckel- 
maiiii  observes  of  the  Greeks,  “Tlie  reputation 
and  success  of  artists  were  not  dependent  upon 
the  caprice  of  ignorance  and  arrogance,  nor  were 
their  works  fashioned  to  suit  the  wretched  taste 
or  the  incompetent  eye  of  a judge  set  up  by  flat- 
tery and  fawning;  but  tbe  tc/ses/  of  the  whole 
nation,  in  the  assembly  of  united  Greece,  passed 
judgment  upon  and  rewarded  them  and  their 
works;  and  at  Delphos,  as  well  as  at  Corinth, 
contests  in  painting,  for  which  judges  were  spe- 
cially appointed,  were  instituted  in  the  time  of 
Phidias.”t  So  Fergusson  remarks,  “ Had  Pericles 
and  Leo  X.  not  been  as  familiar  with  the  pro- 
cesses and  e.xigencles  of  art  as  any  of  those  that 
surrounded  them,  and  had  the  artists  of  their  day 
not  been  gentlemen  in  feeling  and  education,  and 
treated  as  such,  the  arts  of  their  respective  ages 
would  never  have  risen  to  the  elevation  that 
in.irks  them.”  Now,  as  the  same  author  con- 
tinues, “In  almost  every  competition  that  has 
taken  place  for  a public  monument,  it  has,  either 
from  ignorauce  or  unfairness  on  the  part  of  the 
judges,  degenerated  into  a job;  and  no  man  of 
gentlemanly  feelings  could  subject  himself  to  the 
trickery  and  chicanery  that  are  requisite  to  get  a 
ilesign  accepted.  If  he  did  so,  he  would  soon 
cease  to  be  either  a gentleman  or  true  artist ; and 
although  those  in  the  humbler  walks  of  art  can, 
in  the  mass  of  the  public,  secure  some  patrons, 
they  must  descend  to  their  level,  and  flatter  their 
feelings  and  prejudices  to  secure  a verdict  in  their 
favour  and  a remunerating  price  for  their  works, 
for  it  comes  to  that  after  al!.”I  We  have  lighted 
on  the  brilliant  discovery  that,  because  a man  is  a 
peer,  a millionaire,  a member  of  Parliament,  or  of 
the  parish  vestry,  he  is  qualified  to  decide  mo- 
mentous questions  of  art,  and  to  pronounce  what 
rewards  arc  to  be  assigned  to  those  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  tiie  subject.  It  may  be  said 
that  people  who  pay  ought  to  have  a voice  in  tho 
matter.  The  question,  however,  is,  whether  they 
want  the  best  that  can  be  had  for  the  money,  and 
are  competent  to  choose  for  themselves. 

Looking  at  competitions  with  purely  monetary 
considerations,  the  present  system  is  founded  on 
gross  injustice.  Whatever  certain  benefits  there 
may  be  rests  with  the  public;  the  consequence  of 
this  ignorement  of  the  true  artist’s  certainty  of 
reward  being  that  the  public  rarely,  if  ever, 
receive  any  real  and  lasting  benefit.  The  indi- 
vidual artist  lias  only  a c/trence  of  remuneration  ; 
while  numbers  of  meritorious  practitioners  are  sure 
to  lose  their  time.  There  is  also  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  architects  are  men  of  fortune ; 
the  members  of  other  callings  not  being  presumed 
to  have  that  leisure  which  comp.-ti-nce  gives, 
enabling  tliem  to  devote  their  time  and  money  to 
a given  purpose,  with  only  a probability  of  remu- 
neration : they  will  not  gamble. 

Speaking  of  the  competition  for  barr.acks,  the 
5'ii/rfcr  justly  observed: — “There  wcie  114  sets 
of  drawings;  and  if  we  take  50/.  per  set,  which 
will  be  a low  figure,  the  account  will  stand  as 
follows : — 


+ “ The  History  of  Ancient  Art  among  the  Greeks." 
i "An  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  True  Principles  of 
-Beauty  in  Art.” 
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IH  sets  of  barrack  plans  at  50/.  per  set. . jfS, 700  0 0 

Premiums  paid  for  same  600  0 0 

i^5,100  0 0 

In  other  words,  the  architects  who  have  entered 
into  competition  give  5,100Z.  to  the  country,  ex- 
clusive of  professional  knowledge.  And  this  sum 
of  50^.  docs  not  represent  more  than  onc-third  the 
actual  money-cost  paid  to  assistants  for  some 
single  sets  of  plans.”*  The  Government  retained 
the  whole  of  the  designs,  whether  premiated  or 
not. 

None  who  refer  to  the  premiums  usually  offered 
can  be  surprised  that  competitions  fail  to  elicit 
worthy  results.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a general 
rule,  that  no  one  has  the  slightest  conception  of 
the  data  on  which  these  premiums  are  fixed.  We 
find  one  fortunate  architect  actually  getting  5/. 
for  a design  for  a church.  The  committee  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  at  Alford,  asked  for  designs 
for  a building  to  cost  500?.,  ofl’ering  three  pre- 
miums of  two  guineas,  ouo  guinea,  and  half  a 
guinea.  For  laying  out,  &c.,  four  acres,  on  which 
II  dwelling-house,  a lodge,  offices,  and  stables  were 
to  be  erected,  and  providing  a specification  and 
estimate,  "a  V^l.  prize^’  was  advertised;  with, 
however,  the  advantage  of  inspecting  a plan  by 
the  talented  and  munificent  proprietors.  The 
guardians  of  the  Blandford  Union  required  a 
workhouse  for  250  iumates,  “ the  drawer  of  the 
to  receive  10?.,  “provided  that  he  should 
not  afterward  become  the  contractor  for  the 
work.”  These  arc  not  solitary,  but  common 
instances  of  the  parsimony  and  ignorance  of 
people ; who,  nevertheless,  find  architects  too 
degraded,  or  too  poor,  not  to  spurn  their  offers : 
nay,  they  are  often  willing  to  pay  for  particulars.f 

As  to  the  time  allowed,  the  present  manu- 
facturing system  has  led  to  the  idea  that  archi- 
tects can  produce  elaborate  results  at  the  slightest 
notice.  Mature  thoughts,  originality  of  con- 
ception, and  truthfulness,  arc  not,  however,  now 
required;  and  an  architect  would  lose  all  chance 
of  success  by  doing  what  he  judges  best,  instead  of 
ascertaining  what  is  most  likely  to  please  a com- 
mittee, who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  subject. 
When  Michelangelo  was  asked  by  Julius  II.  to  de- 
sign his  sepulchral  monument,  be  brooded  over  the 
subject  for  months,  without  touching  a line ; but 
the  result  was  worthy  alike  of  the  artist  and  of 
the  pontiff. 

These,  then,  arc  the  evils  of  competitions.  The 
judges  are  usually  incompetent ; being  no  more 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  art  than  on  the 
technicalities  of  a lawyer’s  or  doctor’s  vocation. 
Impartiality  is  rarely  observed,  it  being  continu- 
ally settled  beforehand  who  is  to  do  the  work, 
which  is  sometimes  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
favourite  instructed  to  gather  what  there 

i.  of  value  in  the  competitors’  productions.  Num- 
bers throw  away  their  time,  in  order  that  one  may 
have  a chance  of  employment.  Leading  architects 
will  not  compete,  unless  for  an  extensive  produc- 
tion, or  the  competition  is  limited.  The  premiums 
are  nearly  always  inadequate,  considering  the  risk 
of  total  loss,  and  sufficient  time  is  rarely  allowed. 
For  a single  case  in  which  the  best  design  is 
carried  out,  in  fifty,  one  of  the  worst  is  adopted. 
Altogether,  the  system,  as  now  practised,  is  uu- 
Buited  to  the  present  constitution  of  society. 

How  is  it  to  be  reformed  ? The  celebrated 
competition  for  the  execution  of  the  gates  of  the 
Baptistery  at  Florence  teaches  a valuable  lesson  to 
artists  and  to  the  public.  “ From  amongst  a 
groat  number,  seven  were  selected  by  the  consoU 
a.s  worthy  to  compete  for  the  work,  upon  terms 
not  merely  just  but  munificent.  Each  competitc.r 
received,  besides  his  expenses,  a/a?r  indemnity  fur 
his  labour  for  one  year  {the  time  for  competition). 

. . . There  icere  thirty  four  judges,  principally 
artists,  some  natives  of  Florence,  others  strangers  : 
each  was  obliged  to  give  his  vote  in  public,  and  to 
state  at  the  same  time  the  reasons  by  which  his 
vote  was  justified."  The  works  of  Brunelleschi, 
Donatello,  and  Ghiberti  being  selected  from  the 
rest,  “the  suffrages  seemed  divided;  but,  after  a. 
short  pause,  and  the  exchange  of  a few  whispered 
words,  Brunelleschi  and  Donatello  withdrew, 
generously  agreeing  and  proclaiming  aloud  that 
Lorenzo  had  excelled  them  all,  that  to  him  alone 
belonged  the  prize;  and  this  judgment,  as  honour- 
able to  themselves  as  their  rival,  was  confirmed 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  assembly.  . . . The 
great  artist  was  not  hurried  into  carelessness  by 
their  impatience  or  his  own;  nor  did  he  contract 
to  finish  it,  like  a blacksmith’s  job,  in  a given 
time.  He  set  about  it  with  all  due  gravity  and 
consideration,  yet,  as  he  describes  his  own  feelings, 

‘ with  infinite  diligence  and  infinite  love.’  He 

* The  Builder,  No.  690. 

t Compare  the  Builder,  Noa.  638,  683,  689. 


began  his  designs  and  models  in  1402,  and  in 
twenty -two  years  from  that  time — that  is,  in  1424, 
the  gate  was  finished.  . . . Such  was  the  glory 
which  this  great  work  conferred,  not  only  on 
Lorenzo  himself,  but  the  whole  city  of  Florence, 
that  he  was  regarded  as  a public  benefactor.”*  I 
know  it  will  be  long  before  these  suggestions  can 
be  adopted.  There  arc  too  many  important  com- 
mittee and  vestry  men  in  the  way;  very  estimable 
in  tlieir  counting-houses  and  shops,  but  who  vvoukl 
feel  insulted  not  to  be  able  to  help  their  friends. 

Next,  with  respect  to  the  system  of  “ specu- 
lative building,”  i.e.,  building  not  for  con- 
venience, durability,  and  beauty,  hut  to  obtain 
the  utmost  amount  of  money,  in,  oftentimes,  the 
most  unprincipled  manner.f 

lu  England,  says  Ilassenfratz,  writing  in  1804, 
“ II  est  rare  qu’on  achUe  le  terrain  oil  Von  veut 
lulir } mais  07i  Vengage  pour  20,  30,  -lO  ans,  et 
on  paie  une  rente ; cet  article  seul  est  une  grande 
economic  de  capitaux ; el  quoque  au  bout  du  term 
prescrit  les  edifices  reviennent  au  proprietaire 
du  terrain,  Vart  de  hniir  pour  un  temps  determine 
a He  si  perfectionne  qu’il  est  rare  que  le  pro- 
priHaire  en  retire  le  moindre  avantageV’X  Bure 
method,  by  which  the  interests  of  freeholders  and 
builders  are  rendered  so  perfectly  antagonistic ! 
But  who  is  really  benefited  ? Not  the  freeholder ; 
not,  certainly,  the  occupants  of  such  houses;  and, 
as  to  the  enterprising,  speculating  builders,  ruin 
commonly  overtakes  the  most  astute. 

Happily  our  Continental  neighbours  have  avoided 
a system  which  goes  far  to  account  for  those  long 
rows  of  ugly  houses, — one  propping  up  the  other, — 
with  rectangular  holes  for  windows,  Jlat  arches, 
settlements  in  all  directions,  and  not  the  slightest 
aim  to  beauty,  except,  perhaps,  by  means  of 
flimsy  cement  work,  “biding  with  ornament  the 
want  of  art,”  and  which  are  peculiar  to  a coun- 
try where  it  does  not  pay  to  build  otherwise  than 
for  a very  limited  time.  So  long  as  the  English 
public  arc  content  to  live  in  houses  run  instead  of 
built  up;  so  long  as  people  consent  to  build  on 
leasehold,  instead  of  freehold  ground,  and  en- 
courage “tendering”  for  work,  in  place  of  mea- 
suring it  when  done,  and  paying  fair  and  current 
prices;  and  so  long  as  competent  and  honourable 
professional  men  are  excluded  from  the  super- 
vision of  builders,  so  long  shall  we  continue  to 
have  houses  as  they  now  are,  but  not  as  they 
ought  to  he.  Edwakd  L.  Taebuck. 


THE  SERPENTINE  BLUNDER. 

The  Select  Committee,  us  we  last  week  stated 
would  be  the  case,  have  reported  against  the 
mistaken  course  that  has  been  adopted,  and  on 
which  thousands  have  already  been  wasted.  After 
describing  the  condition  of  the  Serpentine  as  given 
to  them  in  evidence,  the  various  plans  at  difte- 
rent  times  submitted,  and  the  arguments  used  in 
support  of  the  course  adopted,  the  report  thus  con- 
cludes : — 

“ If  a supply  of  fresh  water  sufficient  not  only  to  re- 
place the  waste,  but  to  provide  for  a continual  change, 
were  impossible  to  be  obtained,  in  the  absence  of  another 
alternative,  filtration  might  be  justifiable;  but  your  com- 
mittee believe  that  such  a supply  of  fresh  water  may  be 
obtained  from  the  springs  wilhiu  or  contiguous  to  the 
Serpentine,  from  au  enlargement  of  the  water-shed  of  the 
park  and  Kensiogton-gardens,  and  from  other  sources 
which  have  been  pointed  out  to  the  committee.  Some  of 
this  supply  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  simple  gravita- 
tation,  at  u small  expense. 

Conflicting  evidence  has  been  given  as  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  water  that  can  be  pumped  from  the 
well  in  Duck  Island,  but  Mr.  HavekeHey  states  in  his  evi- 
dence that  he  entertains  no  doubt  that  a considerable 
supply  of  water  can  be  procured  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  works,  and  that  an  increased  amount  of  water  could 
he  drawn  into  the  Serpentine  by  an  extension  of  the  sur- 
face drainage  of  the  park  and  Kensington  gardens. 

We  have  had,  however,  a more  emUarrasving  ta-k  than 
to  decide  merely  whether  Mr.  Hawksley’s  plan  is  the  best 
for  effectually  cleansing  the  Serpentine.  We  have  had  to 
consider  whether  tliat  plan,  recommended  by  great  engi- 
neering authority,  adopted  by  the  Executive  Government, 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  nearly  approaching  its 
completion,  is  so  unsatisfactory  in  its  object  and  means 
tliat  it  oiiglit  to  be  arrested,  even  in  its  present  stage  of 
advancement,  and  tlie  work  which  has  been  performed 
diverted  to  other  purposes.  Alter  much  patient  investi- 
gation, wc  have  arrived  reluctantly  at  the  conciusion  that 
the  proposed  filtration  will  not  be  effectual  for  the  desired 
object,  and  that  this  cleansing  process  ouglit  not  to  be 
carried  on  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  of  Kensing- 
ton-gardens.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  project 
of  filtration  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  best  available 

• Mrs.  Jameson's  “Lives  of  the  Italian  Painters.” 

+ “ In  an  account  of  a bankrupt's  final  examination, 
recently  publiNhed,  it  appears  the  petitioning  creditor, 
who  was  the  mortgagee  of  nearly  all  the  bankrupt’s  pro- 
perty, had  agreed  to  lease  some  land  to  the  bankrupt,  had 
induced  him  to  expend  4,000/.  of  his  own  money  on  it,  to 
get  largely  into  debt  in  covering  the  land,  and  had  pro- 
posed to  the  bankrupt  to  assign  the  whole  of  his  property 
to  him,  and  then  to  go  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court, 
promising  him,  after  he  should  have  obtained  his  cer- 
tificate, to  give  him  1,000/.  to  ' begin  again  ’ with.” — The 
Builder,  no.  710. 

I “ Traite  de  I’Art  du  Charpentier.” 
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supply  of  fresh  water  be  poured  in  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  produce  some  continual  flow. 

Whenever  the  Metropolitan  Board  have  completed  their 
works  for  the  diversion  of  sewage  from  the  Serpentine, 
measures  should  be  taken  for  rendering  the  bed  of  the 
lake  clean  and  hard.  We  have  not  come  to  any  conclusion 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  mud  ought  to  be  removed, 
hardened,  or  covered,  nor  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
gravel  or  concrete  as  a covering,  nor  as  to  the  expediency 
of  burning  it,  nor  as  to  the  depth  which  would  best  pro- 
mote the  convenience  and  safety  of  bathers  and  skaters, 
and  the  purity  of  the  water;  but  we  arc  of  opinion  that 
the  present  condition  of  the  bed  of  the  Serpentine  abso- 
lutely requires  amendment.” 

Of  course  it  must  not  end  here.  Having  got 
out  of  the  wrong  road,  the  Government  must  now  1 
at  once  get  into  the  right  one. 


ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OP 
SCOTLAND. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of  ' 
Scotland,  in  George-street  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  ; 
the  evening  of  the  2iid  day  of  April,  the  report  of  | 
the  council  upon  the  drawings  sent  in,  in  compe-  • 
tition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Institute,  was-  i 
rend,  and  the  prizes  were  delivered  to  the  success- 
ful competitors,  viz. : — 1 

1.  For  the  best  geometrical  drawing. 

Medal. — Alexander  C.  Beattie,  apprentice  to-  ; 
Air.  David  ATGibbon,  architect,  Edinburgh.  j 

Secojid  Prize. — Thomas  Bryson,  apprentice  to 
Alessrs.  Peddle  & Kinnear,  architects,  Edinburgh^ 

2.  For  the  best  series  of  drawings  of  architec- 
tural details,  measured  and  drawn  from  the  1 
originals. 

Medal. — Francis  D.  G.  Stanlejq  apprentice  to 
Messrs.  Brown  & Wurdrop,  architects,  Edinburgh.  . 

3.  For  the  best  original  design : Subject — au 
ornamental  public  fountain. 

Medal. — John  Alexander  Hamilton,  apprentice 
to  Mr.  David  Rhind,  arcliitect,  Edinburgh. 

4.  For  the  best  model  in  clay  of  an  architectural' 
ornament,  being  an  original  design. 

. — George  Al'Callum,  apprentice  to  Air.  1 

William  Brodie,  R.S.A. 

Afterwards  a paper  was  read  “ On  the  Domestic 
Architecture  of  Italy  and  France  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,” 
illustrated  by  drawings,  by  Mr.  Robert  Anderson,  , 
architect,  Edinburgh. 


BISHOP  AUCKLAND  TOWN  HALL,  ASSEAI- 
BLY  ROOMS,  AND  MARKETS. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  first  pre- 
mium offered  for  the  best  design  for  Town-hall, 
Assembly-rooms,  and  Alarkets  for  Bishop  Auck-  ; 
land,  Durham,  was  awarded  to  Air.  J.  P.  Jonea.  \ 
The  accompanying  engraving  illustrates  the  - 
selected  design. 

On  the  ground-floor  is  placed  a large  room  for  > 
Alechanics’  Institute,  with  ante-room,  news-room, 
offices  for  Town-hall  Company,  and  Board  of  ; 
Health.  These  are  approached  from  the  en-  1 
trances  at  the  side  facing  north.  On  the  west,  a 
principal  front,  under  the  arcade  are  shops,  with, 
living-rooms  over;  and  in  the  centre  of  this  front  1 
is  the  principal  entrance  to  the  covered  market,  I 
and  also  to  the  Assembly-room,  over  the  roome  i 
above  mentioned.  The  market  is  in  the  rear  of 
the  front  building,  and  open  to  the  roof,  with  a 
gallery  for  butter,  poultry,  and  other  dairy  pro-  " 
duce,  the  butchers’  stalls  being  on  the  ground-  I 
floor.  The  gallery  and  the  roof  are  to  be  con-  n 
structed  of  iron,  and  the  whole  of  the  roof  is  to  be  1 
covered  with  glass;  the  spaudril  of  arches  to  be  1 
filled  in  with  ornamental  scroll-work,  and  coloured  ■ 
in  blue  and  white.  There  are  three  entrances  to  i' 
the  market,  one  for  the  north,  west,  and  east,  i 
leading  into  three  dift’erent  streets. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  large  assembly-room,  1 
86  feet  by  40  feet,  with  vaulted  ceiling,  divided  1 
into  compartments  by  mouhled  ribs,  resting  on  > 
foliated  capitals  and  shafts,  the  whole  to  be  deco- 
rated with  colour.  At  the  end  is  a recess  for  an  , 
orchestra  and  organ.  The  assembly-room  is  ap- 
proached by  two  large  staircases,  one  at  each  end  a 
of  hall,  20  feet  square.  A smaller  public  room  is  ' 
attached  to  the  larger  one,  facing  the  west,  or 
principal  front.  Retiring-rooms  are  also  provided,  1. 
35  feet  by  30  feet,  with  coved  ceiling. 

On  the  south  side  is  a Gothic  chapel,  so  that 
it  was  thought  best  to  design  the  building  so  as. 
not  to  interfere  with  It  by  placing  an  Italian  1; 
building  close  to  it.  The  architect  sent  in  both  a 1 
Classic  and  a Gothic  design,  and  the  directors,  on  . 
his  recommendation,  adopted  the  Gothic  as  most  . 
suitable  : it  also  afforded  the  best  accommodation,  : 
it  is  stated,  and  was  the  most  economical;  effect  > 
being  aimed  at  by  outline  alone.  The  stone  of  1 
the  neighbourhood  is  the  material  indicated  for  1 
the  buildings. 


DESIGN  Foil  BISHOP-AUCKLAND  TOWN-HALL,  ASSEMBLY  BOOMS,  AND  MARKET. Mk.  J.  P.  Jo>-es, 
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THE  UNIOX  OP  AKCHITECTUKE  AND 
SCULPTURE.* 

Having  touched  cursorily  on  some  phases  of  the  union 
of  sculpture  and  architecture  in  the  ancient  days  of  the 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  I will  proceed 
to  those  of  modern  days,  in  which,  however,  my  space 
will  restrict  me  to  a still  less  adequate  mention.  But  I 
would,  previously,  make  a few  remarks  on  some  prin- 
ciples which  arise  practically  in  the  union  of  sculpture 
with  architecture. 

The  geometric  decorator,  or  sculptor  of  decoration,  as 
distinguished  from  the  sculptor  on  statuary  proper,  of  the 
human  figure,  is  well  aware,  when  he  has  to  fill  a space 
in  harmony  with  the  surrounding  features,  that  he  must 
set  out  with  selecting  a geometric  skeleton  of  just  device, 
or scheme  of  general  guidinglines,  on  which  to  construct 
his  composition.  I do  not,  however,  notice  that  this 
principle  is  always  equally  or  adequately  recogniied  in 
the  profession  of  sculpture  proper — in  which,  nevertheless, 
it  is  equally  essential  to  good  effects. 

In  the  arrangement,  for  instance,  of  the  sculpture  for  a 
Oassic  tympanum,  this  cnnsidcration,  after  the  choice  of 
the  subject,  has  the  first  claim  for  attention.  In  this  case 
of  the  tympanum,  no  scheme  of  general  arrangement, 
perhaps,  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  circle  in  the  centre, 
pretty  nearly  tangent  to  the  base  line,  and  to  the  ape.x.  of 
the  roof,  and  then  flowing  off  in  waving  and  harmonious 
lines  towards  either  end.  On  this  the  compo.sition  would 
be  constructed  decoratively,  like  foliage  or  conventional 
forms,  as  regards  balance  and  play  of  line,  and  yet  in- 
formed with  the  variety  of  human  form  and  vital  action. 
I would,  however,  by  no  means  intimate  that  this  especial 
scheme  of  guiding  lines,  of  a circle  in  the  centre,  with 
unes  waving  oft’  on  each  side,  is  the  only  one  suitable  to 
the  sculpture  of  a tympanum.  On  the  contrary,  1 merely 
put  It  forward  as  nnv  of  which  the  effect  is  harmonious, 
and  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  space  it  ocouuics- 
astlius:— 

The  mission  of  a roof  is  to  cover  over,  as  it  is  the  mis- 
sion of  the  pillars  beneath  to  support.  Thus  the  pillars, 
with  their  flutings.  are  upright.  The  tympanum,  on  tht 
other  hand,  is  the  gable  of  the  roof,  and  shows  its  spread, 
and  thereiore  the  forms  which  occupy  it  should  partake 
of  the  same  spreading  character  ill  their  composition  and 
arrangement;  and  this  is  another  reason,  besides  that  of 
the  evil  effects  of  continuing  the  pillar  lines  upward, 
we  have  good  reason  to  accept  was  the  case  with  the 
sculpture  of  the  tympana  of  the  Parthenon. 

Also  within  the  square  spaces  of  the  metopes,  the  Par- 
• thenon  treatment  affords  e.xamples  of  a perfect  harmony 
between  the  groups  as  sculpture  and  their  decorativ 
effects  as  regard  the  architecture. 

pc  frieze  also  encompassed  the  temple  beneath  the 
monnade  with  a zone  of  perfect  architectural  decora- 
tion,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  uusurpassed  as  relievo 
sculpture. 

In  all  these  several  cases  there  is  no  compromise.  The 
two  arts  moved  on  hand  in  hand  with  perfect  ease  and 
pleasantness,  like  two  young  and  loving  sisters. 

<■  f’),'''’*  say  a few  words  as  to  statues  and  groups  in 
we  I’ound.  ’ in  their  connection  with  architecture. 

By  statues  and  groups  in  the  round,  I mean  those  in- 
tendp  to  stand  by  themselves  and  apart,  in  contradis. 
tmctioii  to  those  in  relievo,  which  are  attached  to  a back- 
^ound,  or  those  statues  which,  being  arranged  as  in  a 
tympanum,  partake  of  the  nature  of  relievi. 

All  such  statues  as  I speak  of  now,  as  in  the  round  and 
apart,  may  be  regarded  as  Unials  on  architectural  forms 
One  of  the  most  common  of  these  finials  is  the  va«e,  both 
in  direct  connection  with  architecture,  and  also  in  gardens 
of  geometric  plan. 

Vases  ai'e  of  various  proportions:  some  of  these  are  tall, 
and  some  wide,  which  fits  them  respectively  for  different 
situations. 

Now  we  shall  find  that  various  of  the  best  statues, 
oitterent  attitudes,  afford  these  vaselike  contours. 

instance  as  one  example  the  far-famed  Venus  de 
Medicis.  This,  m the  principal  view,  as  regards  general 
a^angement,  takes  the  contour  of  a long  ovate  or  esrg- 
» 11  base— or  in  other  words,  that  of 

a tall  vase. 

From  this  wc  may  turn  to  its  antipodes  in  human  form 
the  Eracles  of  Glycon— or  as  it  is  commonly  calJed- 
the  Farncse  Hercules.  This  also  is  of  a geometric  con- 
tour, somewhat  like  a cone,  but  still  like  a vase,  only 
wider  at  the  foot  than  the  Venus,  so  as  to  give  the  look  of 
greater  stability. 

Both  these  stages,  diverse  as  they  arc  in  character, 
may  ^ considered  architectonically  as  having  a common 
qnpty— as  being  both  statuesque  vases,  or  vaselike 
statues;  and  tins  quality  no  doubt  had  a largo  part  in 
obtaining  lor  them  that  wide  popularity  which  they  have 
ever  enjoyed^.  In  ancient  art  they  were  more  repeated 
than  any  other  statues,  greatly  no  doubt  because  they 
came  m so  comfortably  as  finials  and  architectural  en- 
hancements on  pede.stals.  It  may  be  well  for  us  sculptors 
to  recollect  this  when  designing  a figure,  that  a pleasaut 
geometric  contour  is  one  passport  to  fame. 

well-known  group  of  the  Rape  of 
the  Sabines,  by  John  of  Bologna,  yields  a good  inaUnce 
y > serpentine  line  of  decoration 

round  it,  like  a vase  with  a wreath  of  flowers, 
c- h°*2ver,  tall  vase-likc  forms  produced  by 
sculpture  proper,  perhaps  no  better  example  e.xists  among 
ancient  or  modern  works  than  the  well-known  classic 
group  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  You  may  turn  it  round  in 
all  (iirections,  and  yet  in  each  does  it  preserve  that  taper, 
^ase-hke  contour  which  renders  it  so  elegant  a finial,  and 
so  apt  as  an  architectural  enhancement,  and  this  without 
trammelling  or  fettering  its  grace  and  action. 

00  much  for  tall,  taper,  statuesque  vase-forms ; now  in 
I .'^’*“**  character  of  form,  often  highly 

uesirable  in  connection  with  architecture,  is  most  gene- 
by  seated  statues.  The  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  by  Michelangelo,  affords  a fine  example  of  this. 
Also  the  beautiful  work  of  the  First  Cradle,  by  De  Bay. 

Another  ot  the  most  importantand  valuable  geometric 
forms  for  sculpture  is  the  pyramid,  instanced  in  the 
Laocoon,  the  Niobe,  See.,  and  also  in  groups  on  the 
summit  of  triumphal  arches,  which  should  be  somewhat 
of  the  tympanum  form  of  group,  freed  from  the  bounding 
Mchitcctural  lines  at  the  top.  This  was  attained  in 
Roman  art  by  a group  of  a car  and  four  horses,  and  the 

ffciia-alorimperatorstanding  super-eminent  in  the  centre- 

as  also  IS  supposed  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  monu- 
inent  of  Mausolus— the  statue  of  that  kmg  there  occupy- 
ing the  car.  ■' 

A great  deal  more  remains  to  be  said  on  this  subject, 
lor  which  I have  not  space  now.  However,  it  may  be 


' See  p.  igs,  nnCe. 


safely  accepted,  even  as  regards  sculpture  perse,  that  a 
statue  is  ever  the  better  for  geometric  symmetry  of  com- 
position, and  far  more  useful  architecturally. 

I have  already,  as  you  have  recognized,  brought  in  one 
or  two  modern  instances  to  assist  as  illustrations  of  the 
general  question  ; nevertheless,  take  it  altogether,  dating 
fronr  the  time  after  Constantine,  modern  art  has  not  been 
so  thorough-going  in  the  union  of  the  arts  as  in  previous 
periods.  The  brevity  therefore  forced  on  me  by  my  short 
remaining  time  will  be  the  more  excused  in  treating  the 
question  in  more  modern  days. 

The  monstrous  abuses  of  the  late  Roman  Empire  espe- 
cially, brought  vast  discredit  upon  statues,  and  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  there  arose  in  the  Greek  Church, 
a sect  of  enthusiasts,  called  emphatically,  Iconoclasts,  or 
Image-breakers,  from  “eikon,”  an  image,  and  “ klao,” 
to  break,  who.  founding  their  indignatiou  upon  a false 
reading  of  Scripture,  went  about  smashing  every  statue 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and  of  course  did  not  have 
any  made,  These,  therefore,  as  you  may  conceive,  were 
not  very  good  times  for  sculptors,  whose  profession,  for 
some  centuries,  was  depressed  in  consequence.  Even- 
tually, however,  the  intellect  of  Europe  saw  through  the 
falsities  of  these  ideas,  and  sculpture  arose  aud  attained 
great  perfection  in  the  Italian  school. 

The  Mohammedan  portion  of  those  who  lit  their 
lamp  of  architecture”  at  the  shrine  of  Byzantium, 
never  got  over  their  prejudice.s.  Their  prophet  had  told 
them  they  could  make  no  statues  except  under  the  penalty 
of  having  to  find  souls  for  them  ut  the  day  of  judgment, 
a sufficiently  ludicrous  dogma,  as  you  will  agree;  yet, 
nevertheless,  one  which  has  proved  sufficient  to  frighten 
sculpture  out  of  Islam  to  this  day. 

Pope’s  well-known  line,  however,— 

” The  noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man, 
is  especially  applicable  to  art,  and  assuredly  no  style  of 
architecture  can  be  of  the  highest  rank  which  does  not 
amicably  and  cordially  unite  wirh  painting  and  sculpture 
of  the  human  form.  Thus  the  Mohammedan  and  Sara- 
cenic stj'les  which  ignored  it  altogether  on  principle,  can 
never,  in  dignity  and  expression,  take  rank  beside  those 
winch  welcome  it  in  the  fullest  degree,  as  the  Greek  and 
Italian. 

Byzantine  architecture  was  not  much  enhanced  with 
sculpture  originally,  because  of  the  prejudice  I have 
already  mentinned;  nevertheless,  our  own  grand  and 
broad  Saxon  and  Norman  style,  with  round  arches,  like 
Durham  Cathedral,  which  is  an  offspring  of  that  style  of 
the  early  church  we  call  Byzantine,— this  style  is,  I con- 
ceive. full  of  undeveloped  harmony,  with  the  highest  clas.s 
of  painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  simple,  grand,  free, 
stable,  and  Anglo-Saxon,  and  offers  a large  scone  to 
combined  art. 

Having  now  no  time  for  the  Just  consideration  of  the 
Italian  combination  of  the  arts,  we  will  proceed  to 
Gothic,  — that  e.xquisite,  varied,  and  picturesque  style, 
so  dear  to  landscape,  which,  when  produced  with  most 
felicity,  seems  more  like  coral  spires  and  stalactite  caves, 
wrought  by  gnomes  and  fairies,  than  the  work  of  men's 
hands,  and  which  has  enriched  modern  Europe  with 
so  many  picturesque  and  charming  compositions.  Ele- 
gant pictiiresqneness  is  indeed  its  great  characteristic; 
and  this  is  by  no  means  confined  to  its  youth  and  fresh- 
ness, but  is  at  least  equally  striking  in  its  age  and  decay. 
One  loves,  indeed,  Gothic  in  all  her  phases, —in  her 
cry.'talline  completeness,  an-i  in  the  gray  ruin;  in  her 
long,  fretted  vault®,  tremulous  with  music,  and  streaming 
"•ith  rainbow  tints  from  her  storied  window®,  and  in  the 
louldercd  fane,  bedecked  with  ivy  aud  wild  grass,  and 
mute,  save  the  voice  of  the  owl. 

Also  we  may  proudly  say,  that  no  country  surpasses 
these  isles  in  the  beauty  of  Gothic  architecture.  Yet  we 
must  not,  when  it  is  tested  by  a question  such  as  this 
of  to-night,  allow  our  enthusiasm  to  run  away  with  us. 

This  style  has  received  great  accession  of  force  of  late 
by  having  been  adopted  hy  various  men  of  great  talent  of 
this  day,  and  adopted  e.xclusively,  yet  we  niu^tnot  allow 
this  exclusiveness  to  carry  us  too  far.  Gothic  has  its 
great  and  varied  beauties;  yet,  as  it  i®,  and  as  it  has 
existed,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  also  its  great  short- 
comings. 

When  a question  like  this,  of  the  union  of  the  arts, 
comes  before  u.®,  so  important  to  their  advance  in  this 
country,  it  is  essential  to  treat  it  openly  and  without 
reserve,  and  it  were  duplicity  on  my  part,  invited  as  1 
have  been  by  the  Architectural  Committee,  to  treat  the 
subject,  if  I were  to  belie  my  convictions,  or  shrink  from 
expressing  them,  even  if  what  I say  may  not  in  all 
quarters  be  acceptable. 

The  whole  course  of  our  argument  teaches  us  the 
propriety  of  the  union  of  the  arts.  Do  we  not  alt  bo-  ^ 
lieve  that  they  should  meet  and  be  a mutual  aid  like 
sisters  ? For  my  own  part  I believe  in  the  perfect  harmony  ' 
of  the  arts  on  the  same  level,  and  as  a direct  consequence, 
that  no  style  of  architecture  cannot  be  of  the  highest 
class,  unless  it  will  unite  cordially  with  the  highest  class 
of  painting  and  sculpture. 

1 believe  the  different  arts  thus  afford  a mutual  test  of 
excellence,  and  that  the  proof  of  high  excellence  existing 
among  them,  is  when  they  are  perfectly  free  and  unre- 
strained in  each  other’s  company.  Now  comes  the  ira- 
portant  question, — can  Gothic  architecture  offer  this  un- 
constrained welcome  to  the  sister  arts?  or,  in  other 
words,  “ Is  Gothic  architecture  in  harmony  with  the 
highest  class  of  painting  and  sculpture  ? ” 

This  special  question  has  been  pretty  well  winnowed 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  in  an  architectural 
periodical.  On  September  the  gth,  1 first  asked  this  ques- 
tion in  the  terms  I have  just  used. 

The  result  of  this  was,  I understand,  a variety  of  corre- 
ipondence,  for  not  one-hffifof  which  the  Journal  could  find 
room. 

If  it  may  be  alleged  that  judgment  was  allowed  to  gc 
by  default,  I could  not  help  that.  For  my  own  part  I had 
.simply  gone  on  asking  my  original  question  in  various 
ways, — " Is  Gothic  architecture  in  harmony  with  the 
highest  class  of  painting  and  sculpture  ? ” 

At  first  there  was  some  indignation  expressed  at  my 
asking  such  a question  at  all,  and  it  was  replied  to,  poiut- 
biank,  that  Gothic  architecture  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  highest  class  of  painting  and  sculpture! 
Examples,  however,  seemed  to  fail  on  investigation,  and 
a retreat  was  sounded  into  U pper  Italy ; among  ex-amples, 
however,  in  which  it  was  evident  that  neither  the  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  nor  architecture  was  of  the  highest  class. 

Some  of  the  instances  attempted  to  be  brought  in 
answer  to  my  question  were  peculiarly  unfortunate,  as 
those  ofthe  Angels  of  the  Lincoln  spandrils,  which  were, 
as  sculpture,  highly  lauded,  until  t was  known  there 
were  casts  here  in  the  Architectural  Museum  open  to  the 
close  view  of  the  public,  when  we  heard  no  more  about 
them. 


That  there  are  some  fine  examples  of  Medimval  Gothie 
sculpture  is  undoubted,  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  recumbent  figures  on  tombs,  which  by  being  less 
closely  connected  with  the  structure,  are  less  constrained 
by  it. 

Also  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  earlier  and 
simpler  styles  of  Gothic  are  more  favourable  to  the  intro- 
duction of  hiifh  art  than  those  which  are  most  elabnrate- 
Yet  it  is  equally  certain,  and  without  going  into  details,  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  allowed,  that  there  are  no  specimens  of 
Gothic  sculpture  at  all  equal  to  the  sculpture  which  grew 
up  in  connexion  with  the  art  of  other  styles,— as  the 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Italian.  Now,  what  is  the  occasion 
of  this  ? I do  not  think  it  difficult  to  reply. 

In  these  styles— Greek,  Roman,  aud  Italian,  architec- 
ture is  a ‘‘  Lady  Bountiful  ” in  her  hospitality  to  her  rela- 
tions. ” Come  ill,”  shesays,  ‘‘myriears  ; make  yourselves 
quite  at  home;  do  as  you  like;  sit  here ; stand  there;  do  not 
stand  upon  ceremony ; be  quite  unconstrained ; the  house 
is  your  own;  follow  your  own  inspirations.”  This  is 
what  architecture  says  on  welcoming  her  sisters  at  the 
donr  of  her  Roman,  Italian,  or  Inigo  Jones's  mansion. 
But  it  is  a very  different  thing  at  the  door  of  her  Gothic 
bouse:  her  note  is  quite  changed  then.  Then  it  is,  ” I am 
very  glad  to  see  you  indeed  ; but  you  must  behave  your- 
selves ; you  must  be  staid  and  demure;  you  must  .stand 
s‘i  in  a niche ; or  you  must  bend  your  neck  so  to  accom- 
modate  an  arch  ; and  you  must  be  highly  prcRaffiielllte 
and  even  on  gold  grounds  if  you  wish  to  be  quite  in  the- 
way  of  the  house.  And  you  (speaking  to  Sculpture;  must 
he  Early  English  and  architectonic,  which  is  pretty  nearly 
the  same  as  saying  you  must  be  coustrained,  archaic,  and 
uuiiatural. 

Indeed,  as  a general  rule,  it  maybe  said,  that  in  the 
purest,  most  characteri>tic,  and  most  thorough  develop- 
ment of  Gothic,  the  paintings  go  into  the  wndows  and 
the  sculpture  Into  the  niches,  where  the  one  is  transpa- 
rent and  ihe  other  in  durance;  and  where,  in  conse- 
quence, instead  of  vital  and  individualized  works,  they 
become  only  secoiiddry,— not  on  a level  with  the  ardii- 
tectiire,  but  quaint,  cramped,  and  conventional. 

Even  witli  8 recollection  ot  various  of  the  sculptures  of 
the  Cathedrals  of  Well®,  Lincoln,  Ely,  and  Westminster,  I 
rinnk  I must  acknowledge  that  the  best  examples  of 
Gothic  sculpture  I know,  are  modern.  Tnosc  of 
Geerts  of  LonVain,  but  a few  years  deceased,  various  of 
the  casts  of  whose  e.xcellent  works  were  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham,  and  are  now  at  Stockport,  some  of 
which,  especially  as  1 love  fairness,  and  that  both  sides 
should  have  their  best  illustrations,  I have  been  lately 
attempting,  although  as  yet,  I regret  t > say,  in  vain,  to 
get  up  a subscription  and  buy  for  the  Museum. 

These  works,  however,  excellent  ns  they  are  in  spite  of 
difficulties,  most  clearly  evidence  and  illustrate  the  efforts 
great  genius  working  under  trammels,  which  will 
he  the  case  while  Gothic  continues  what  it  is,  and 
sculpture  tries  to  work  to  its  phase. 

This  is  a blot  on  the  e-cutcheon  of  Gothic,  and  it 
behove.®  the  Gothicists  to  strive  to  wipe  it  out.  Much  as 
I admire  Gothic  architecture,  I do  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  if  that  style,  as  at  present  constituted,  were  to  come 
in  anything  like  exclusively, — for,  mind  you.  It  is  only  its 
exclusiveness  I object  to.— into  use  in  this  country,  it 
would  be  to  the  vast  and  direct  disadvantage  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  the  sister  arts.  It  behoves  all  art-lovers  of 
extended  vie®s  to  regard  this  attentively,  aud  the  archi- 
tect and  artists  especially  to  look  to  it. 

Tlie  adoption  of  the  Gothic  style — now  many  years  ago 
—for  the  new  Houses  of  Pailiament,  admirable  ns  a work 
of  genius  a®  that  elaborate  structure  is,  has  already  been 
of  great  injury  to  art.  Hnw  different  would  havebeen  the 
results  to  painting  and  sculpture  had  those  houses  been, 
uiatead,  of  some  broad,  simple,  enduring  style,  like  that 
of  Inigo  Jones  or  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  whose  styles 
quite  as  much  belong  to  this  country  as  any  other  style, 
aud  the  elements  of  which  are  the  common  heritage  of 
man,  especially  of  European  man.  How  far  nobler  and 
more  congenial  would  then  have  been  the  scope  afforded 
to  the  sister  arts  1 

I am  t.-lliug  a truth,— a truth  which  finds  its  response, 

I believe,  in  the  mind  of  every  painter  and  sculptor  who 
has  worked  for  that  building,  which,  in  its  way.  neverthe- 
less, is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  1 believe  1 am 
correct  in  saying  that  the  architect  himself  is  not  answer- 
able for  the  adoption  of  the  style,  but  that  it  was  imposed 
on  him. 

But  now  let  us  take  another  and  a more  'agreeable 
phase  of  this  subject  in  considering,  merely  for  the  time, 
what  might  be  tlie  best  for  the  interests  of  Gothic,  per  se. 

We  have  heard  much  of  late  of  a new  Victorian  style  of 
Gothic,  which  is  to  be,  of  this,  the  nineteenth  century, 
fresh,  new,  and  which  is  to  surpass  all  others.  The  pro- 
spect is  pleasant,  hopeful,  and  inspiring,  and  in  regard  to 
it  1 would  venture  to  submicaproposition— whetherthere 
could  be  a better  clue  towards  originality  than  that  which 
Gothic  has  never  as  yet  thought  it  worth  whUe  to  trouble 
herself  about,  viz.,  the  seeing  it'  she  cannot  be  thoroughly 
fair,  and  liberal,  and  cordial  to  her  sisters  ? 

I would,  indeed,  take  this  opportunity  of  again  putting 
publicly  this  important  question  to  the  art  lovers  aud 
workers  of  Britain.  If  Gothic  architecture  is  at  the 
present  day  really  to  advance,  would  not  one  of  the  best 
inspirations  of  her  fresh  career  be  to  try  and  see  whether 
she  canuot  welcome  and  fo-ster  the  highest  development 
of  the  sister  arts  with  the  same  perfect  freedom,  scope, 
opeu-heartedness,  and  corciiality,  as  the  styles  of  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Italy  have  already  done  ? For  then,  and  not 
till  then,  do  I conceive,  will  she  prove  herself  to  be  of  the 
highest  class  of  her  own  art. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  which  I wish  to  call  atten- 
tion before  I conclude.  A point  also,  I conceive,  of  great 
importance  to  the  progrc®s  of  the  arts  considered  in  its 
broadest  view— that  of  their  union;  I mean  that  of  a 
universal  .Museum  of  Architecture. 

This  may,  from  its  wideness,  appear  at  first  a vague 
term,  but  1 will  explain  what  I mean.  I mean  by  it  a 
museum  in  which  should  be  set  forth  clearly  how  man  has 
built  in  all  ages  and  climes. 

This  might  be  well  effected  by  means  of  a collection  ami 
exhibition,  on  a grand  scale,  of  drawings  and  models  of 
completed  edifices,  arranged  sectionally  and  chronologi- 
cally, beginning  with  Egyptian,  Cyclopean,  and  so  forth, 
ami  coming  down  through  all  the  styles  of  ancient  and 
modern  time,  to  the  present.  These  should  be  set  forth 
with  suitable  explanations  and  illustrations  of  the  most 
varied  kind  os  the  museum  advanced. 

It  has,  fortuuately,  now  become  the  fashion,  and  I hope 
imething  more,  the  seutiment  and  feeling  of  the  people 
to  discuss  architecture,  its  style  and  meanings,  and  yet  of 
those  who  discuss  in  the  drawing-room  how  small  is  the 
portion  who  could  stand  even  a school-boy  examiuation 
on  its  liistory  and  details ! 
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As  regartls  the  workman  also,  what  opportunity  has  he 
of  gaining  this  knowledge  at  present  ? Yet  this  Universal 
Museum  of  Arcliitecture,  which  I suggest,*  would  put 
such  information  so  easily  before  him  that  he  would  bo 
able,  within  the  hour  or  two  he  could  spare,  on  one  visit 
to  attain,  so  as  to  carry  away  with  him  a general  know- 
ledge of  “how  as  I have  said,  “men  have  built  in  all 
ages  and  climes.” 

Thus  all  classes  would  be  benefited.  I have  spoken,  at 
various  times,  myself,  to  some  of  all  classes  nearly,  on 
this  subject,  and  the  answers  have  been  all,  without 
cxcejition,  to  the  same  effect,  that  " it  was  what  would  be 
individually  most  welcome  to  each  person.” 

Also,  it  is  a great  gratification  to  me  to  be  able  to 
acknowledge  here,  the  ready  indulgence  that  this  view 
received  at  once  from  the  committee  of  the  Architectural 
Mu“eum,  who  have  already  endorsed  it  with  their  distinct 
approval.  Also,  1 may  add,  that  the  Department  enter- 
tain the  proposition  with  favour.  Nothing,  however,  has 
as  yet  been  done  practically,  except  as  regards  the  Gothic 
part  of  the  subject. 

liut  the  very  soul  of  the  idea,  and  the  value  of  its  reali- 
zation, exists  in  its  universality,  which  would  rest  on  the 
fact  of  each  style  of  architecture  being  represented  clearly 
and  fully  under  equal  advantages  of  location  and  light; 
and  that  each  style  should  be  illustrated  with  photo, 
graphs,  &c.,  of  details  and  examples  of  such  paintings  and 
sculptures  and  decorations  as  are  proper  to  each,  or  copies 
in  small  of  them,  so  that  the  visitor  might  compare  the 
advantages  and  qualities  and  beauties  of  the  different 
styles  fairly  and  freely. 

The  history  of  architecture  has  been  said  to  be  almost 
the  history  of  the  world.  It  must  also  be  recollected  that 
architectiu'e  is,  as  it  were,  the  very  backbone  of  art,  on 
which  so  much  of  its  form  depends.  Painting  and  sculp- 
ture are  directly  affected  by  architecture,  and  even  a piece 
of  meial-woi'k  or  majolica  porcelain  depends  iti  degree  on 
the  time  when  it  was  made,  and  the  apartments  to  which 
it  was  to  be  an  adjunct. 

Wherever,  therefore,  this  Universal  Museum  of  Arcbi- 
tccturc  be  erected,  it  is  evident  that  it  should  be  in  close 
connection  with  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  deco- 
ration, and  that  art.  education  to  which  it  will  be  the  best 
guide. 

It  is  true  that  the  realization  of  this  idea  requires  space 
and  funds,  There  is,  however,  space  around  to  build,  if 
Government  and  the  public  would  find  the  funds.  [I 
would  desire  to  s.ay  here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  I am 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  Department  ol  S Mcnce  and 
Art,  or  with  the  Architectural  Museum,  and  am  only 
speaking  as  one  of  the  public.]  To  re.sunic.— True  it  is 
^so  that  this  idea  of  a Universal  Museum  of  A.rchitecture 
is  one  which  has  not  hitherto  been  carried  out  in  any 
■other  country,  and  that  it  remains  for  Britain  to  dnit  flr.se, 
as  she  did  the  first  great  international  Exhibition  of  the 
world.  Britain  is  slow  to  move— proverbially  so— yet. 
when  she  does  move,  she  generally  does  things  well.  I 
hope  this  will  be  the  case  with  the  Universal  Museum  of 
Arcliitecture. 

To  conclude  : at  the  commencement  of  this  address  I 
spoke  of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture  as  having 
voices.  Perhaps  it  were  a closer  simile  to  speak  of  the 
former  as  the  symphony,  and  of  the  latter  as  the  vocal  ac- 
cornpaniment— architecture  as  the  instriimental  music, 
and  painting  and  sculpture  ns  the  human  voices  that 
accompany  it  and  give  it  speech.  Let  there,  at  any  rate 
be  harmony  between  the  arts— if  possible  on  the  highest 
level — but  at  any  rate  let  there  be  harmony  ; and  when  in 
presence  of  a grand  triumph  of  architecture,  painting,  and 
sciilpture  combined,  let  ns  regard  it,  and  li>ten  to  it,  and 
drink  it  in,  as  we  do  the  storied  strains  of  Handel,  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  or  Mozart — 

“ Music  married  to  immortal  verse.” 

Nothing  at  least  can  illustrate  and  emphasize  better  to  the 
true  and  Catholic  love  of  art,  of  all  the  arts  the  advantage 
of  their  Harmony.  Jonw  Bai.1.. 


THE  ORNAMENTAL  SCULPTOR,  HIS 
PATRONS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 


Of  all  the  decorative  arts  the  one  with  which 
the  people  of  this  country  are  least  acquainted  is 
architectural  sculpture.  This  may  appear  strange 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  voluinitious  specimens 
in  our  principal  thoroughfares,  frowning  in  dingy 
blackness  on  the  pedestrians,  or  climbing  in  play- 
ful grace,  inviting  the  gaze  of  the  curious,  but  they 
iiTd  not  regarded.  City  gentlemen,  in  their  breath- 
less haste,  have  no  time  for  works  of  art.  The 
consequence  of  this  apathy  of  taste  is,  that  build- 
ings are  finished,  the  carvings  executed,  criticised 
and  admired  by  a few  concerned,  and  soon  for- 
gotten as  things  without  existence,  except  by  a 
few  of  those  unknown  individuals  whose  livelihood 
depends  on  the  production  of  similar  works,  who 
for  their  own  instruction  or  pleasure  stroll  occa- 
sionally to  those  spots  in  their  artistic  researches. 

There  are  gentlemen  who  delight  in  the  great 
masters,  talk  of  the  antique,  admire  exquisite 
wood  carvings,  and  revel  in  periods  of  architecturej 
who  can  give  you  accurate  dates  of  all  transi- 
tions from  the  Egyptian  through  all  styles,  and 
who  have  learned  by  rote  all  the  changes  from  the 
Early  Saxon  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  yet  are 
perfectly  Ignorant  of  the  works  of  modern  times  j 
men  who  talk  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  and  never 
bestow  a glance  at  the  beautiful  sculptures  of  St. 
Paul’s.  Then  there  are  architects,  professors,  and 
■critics,  the  latter  whose  business  it  seems  is  to 


ivir.  lieu  IS  proaabiy  aware  tnat  u.c  ucjuauu 
such  a museum  has  been  long  urged  in  our  pages 
even  earlier,  that  is  before  the  foundation  of  the  pt 
Architectural  Museum,  by  Mr.  Godwin,  in  a corre 
dence  with  the  late  Lord  Northampton,  the  desire 
being  to  mduce  the  trustees  of  the  British  Musei 
•commence  such  a collection.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb,  too, 
recollect  rightly,  wrote  on  the  subject.  The  arch 
•who  reported  to  the  Government  Deiiartment  of  / 
1857,  took  the  same  view:  see  their  report  in  our  vi 
loi  1859,  p.  6u.— Ed. 


find  fault  wibb  all  artists  and  artistic  productions, 
without  imparting  instruction  to  any  one.  The 
former,  instead  of  pointing  out  the  faults  or  beau- 
ties of  existing  modern  works,  for  the  information 
of  the  public,  are  contiimiilly  engaged  in  contro- 
versies on  the  dill'erent  styles  of  architecture, — a 
subject  to  which  there  can  he  no  conclusion  unless 
by  annihilation  of  Gothic  or  Classic,  one  liaving  as 
much  right  as  the  other  to  be  used  and  admired. 

Ill  order  to  make  the  position  of  the  ornamental 
sculptor  understood,  it  should  he  stated  that  these 
seeming  patrons  of  art  ret'ard  the  growth  of  talent 
by  their  feeble  elForts  to  promote  it.  Before  our 
national  artists  can  be  made  to  shine,  it  must  be 
the  province  of  gentlemeu  who  practise  architec- 
ture or  lecture  on  sculpture,  either  by  profession 
or  for  pleasure,  to  instruct  the  public  in  the  prac- 
tical parts,  BO  that  they  might  better  judge  ; for 
onc-balf  of  the  people  of  this  country  have  not  the 
slightest  notion  how  the  works  of  art  in  question 
are  produced.  Tiierc  is  scarcely  a carver  who  has 
not  in  his  time  been  asked,  when  producing  a 
piece  of  work,  if  it  can  possibly  be  in  the  solid,  or 
how  the  projecting  leaves  or  other  ornaments  are 
stuck  on. 

Even  gentlemen  of  the  Architectural  Museum, 
in  Lhc-ir  laudable  desire  to  promote  this  branch 
of  art,  make  great  mistakes  by  being  too 
narrow  in  their  limits,  and  too  much  confuted 
iti  the  scope  they  allow  to  art-workmen.  In- 
stead of  teaching  him  by  an  elementary 
process,  they  should  discover  his  present  capa- 
bilities, which  can  easily  be  done  by  reference 
to  modern  sculjitures,  such  as  the  Assurance 
Offices,  King-street;  the  Bristol  Bank,  and  other 
sculptures  recently  executed  in  the  City.  They 
may  then  know  that  there  exist  many  men  wiili 
far  greater  talents  than  any  who  have  yet  com- 
peted for  prizes  at  the  Museum,  and  who,  if  a 
wider  field  were  open  to  them,  would  be  glad  to 
contribute  specimens  of  their  art  which  would  be , 
worthy  so  excellent  a place  of  exhibition,  and  alter 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  who  take  for  granted 
the  specimens  there  to  be  the  best  modern  art  of 
its  class  the  country  can  produce.  If  tlioso  gentle- 
men were  to  oiler  prizes  for  the  best  pieces  of 
architectural  c-arving,  without  confining  it  to  any 
style,  period,  or  subject,  there  would  no  doubt  be 
a ready  response  from  a number  of  men  who  would 
submit  works  of  an  original  and  probably  superior 
class. 

'I  hat  there  are  many  horrid  abortions  amongst 
the  modern  works  must  be  granted,  but  the  exist- 
ence of  such  works  .is  the  carvings  at  Bedminster 
Church,  Margaret-street  Church,  Greenwicli 
Catholic  Church,  Bournraouth  Church,  new  church 
and  other  works  at  Halifax,  Ely  screen,  Shadwell 
Court,  and  hosts  of  other  .specimens  in  the  metro- 
polis and  provinces,  go  far  to  prove  it  is  not 
entirely  the  fault  of  the  carver  (and  that  at  least 
there  are  some  architects  who  manage  rightly), 
but  the  negligence  or  incapacity  of  individuals  in 
authority  in  not  putting  the  work  into  the  hands 
of  real  or  competent  artists.  The  practice  of 
giving  the  work  to  any  applicant  who  will  do  it 
cheapest,  without  reipiirhig  a guarantee  of  his 
competency,  is  amongst  the  grievous  wrongs  which 
affect  the  ornamentul  sculptors  of  England.  And 
until  arcliitects  consider  the  sculptur.il  portions  of 
their  designs  important  enmigh  to  bo  reserved  for 
their  own  disposal,  instead  of  connecting  them 
with  the  builders’ contracts,  we  shall  continue  to 
have  masovs,  and  the  drones  of  the  profession, 
that  are  only  fit  to  follow  and  assist,  supplanting 
the  legitimate  carver,  and  bringing  into  disrepute 
bis  works,  the  result  of  which  is  a prevailing 
opinion,  that  the  English  are  far  behind  in  works 
of  art,  and  the  frequent  employment  of  foreign 
artists. 

The  above  being  a statement  of  the  position  of 
the  English  ornamental  sculptors,  I beg  that  in 
justice  to  them  you  will  insert  this  letter. 

Chaules  Gbassby,  Carver. 


CITY  OF  ELY  WATERWORKS. 

In  addition  to  the  communications  of  which  wo 
spoke  in  our  hi.st,  we  have  received  one  signed 
“ Baldwin  Latham,  Surveyor  of  the  local  Board, 
Ely,”  wherein  the  writer  says  ; — 

“The  works  there  are  so  constructed  as  to  be 
supplied  with  water  from  natural  gathering- 
grounds,  the  catch-water  drain  of  Caudle  Fen 
forming  the  boundary  of  one  side  of  the  works, 
from  which  a pipe  is  laid  to  the  filters;  but  it 
has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  water  is  of 
a quality  very  inferior  to  that  taken  from  the 
river  Ouse,  and  consequently  is  but  seldom  used. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  local  Bo.nrd  only 
abandoned  the  idea  of  supplying  this  city  ex- 
clusively from  gathering  grounds,  from  a thorough 


conviction,  after  clue  experience,  that  Mr.  Le-e’s 
scheme  was  altogether  insufiicieut  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  from  necessity  betook  themselves  to  the 
river  as  the  best  and  moat  ahimdant  supply  that 
could  be  procured  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the 
least  expense  to  the  rate-payors. 

The  original  estimate  of  25  gallons  per  day 
for  each  inhabitant,  for  every  purpose  of  public 
and  private  use,  giving  170,000  gallons  per  day 
for  the  whole  population,  has  been  found  here  as 
in  many  other  places  very  far  below  what  is  ac- 
tmilly  required, — a fact  now  well  known  to  most 
engineers;  and  in  this  city,  a quantity  of  not  less 
than  300,000  g.allons  per  day  lias  to  be  pnmped  up 
by  steam  power  for  the  general  use  of  the  place. 
This  increased  demand  Ima,  of  course,  increased 
the  consumption  of  coals,  and  will  necessitate  some 
material  alterations  and  additions  to  our  works.”* 


COM  PETITION .S. 

Snv.ih  Mijfon,  Ih'll. — We  are  informed  that 
Mr.  R.  Blessley’s  design  has  been  selected  in  com- 
petition for  St.  Luke’s  Church,  South  My  ton,  Hv\ll, 
by  tbe  Committee,  of  the  Hull  Church-Building 
Society,  and  is  to  be  carried  out  under  his  super- 
intendence. 

Croydon. — Tiic  first  premium  for  the  Croydon 
burial-ground  and  cbapel  has  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  architect. 


A FOREIGN  COMPETITION. 

A coBEEsrONDENT  says  there  is  a competition 
open  to  all  countries,  for  a now  Pahiis  de  Justice, 
ill  Brussels:  first  ju-ize,  10,000  francs,  second, 
6.000 — any  style!  It  was  mentioned  otficially  in 
the  Independence  of  the  30th  of  March.  Designs 
are  not  to  be  full — only  sketches,  and  are  to  be 
sent  in  to  the  Ministcro  de  la  Justice,  Brussels, 
before  the  1st  of  August  luxt. 


MASTERS  AND  WORKMEN. 

If  properly  and  fairly  managed,  much  valuable 
information  will  be  gatbcrcil  by  the  Parliamentary 
inquiry  which  is  at  present  going  forward  on  this 
important  subject.  There  is,  however,  one  thing 
which  w’e  hope  will  not  be  omitted  : this  is  tbe 
examination  of  a few  intelligent  and  practical 
working  men  belonging  to  various  trades.  With- 
out doubt  the  secretaries  of  trade  societies  are 
well  fitted  to  supply  a vast  amount  of  useful  in- 
formation. Still,  without  the  perhaps  rough  and 
homely  expression  of  the  views  of  the  actual 
workers,  this  subject  will  not  be  properly  placed 
before  those  who  have  the  power  of  forming,  or  at 
any  rate  suggesting.  Courts  of  Conciliation,  which 
may  be  the  means  of  improving  the  feeling  between 
the  employer  and  the  employed,  aaid  prevent- 
ing strikes,  which  are  so  injurious  and  destructive 
to  all,  not  only  tliose  immediately  concerned,  bat 
many  others  connected  with  various  interests. 


SCHOOL.BUILDING  NEWS. 

C2ey  CI!'orfo2hJ. — The  new  British  schools  re- 
cently erected  in  this  town  were  opened  on  the 
28th  of  February.  Tliey  have  been  built  from 
designs  prepared  by  ilr.  John  J.  Darken,  of  Holt, 
architect,  and  under  his  superintendence.  They' 
are  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  The  walls  are  of 
rubble,  20  inches  thick,  faced  with  stones  gathered 
from  the  beach,  having  bunds  of  red  brick-work, 
with  moulded  brick  ashlar  work  round  the  windows 
and  door  frames,  and  to  every  internal  and  ex- 
ternal angle  of  the  building.  The  accepted  esti- 
mate w'as  -1537.,  with  the  old  materials.  The 
schools  accommodate  110  children.  The  principal 
scliool  is  45  feet  6 inches,  by  IS  feet  wide  in  tbe 
clear,  with  a class-room  attached,  13  feet  6 iuches 
by  12  feet,  fitted  with  gallery.  The  infant  school- 
room is  18  feet  square,  with  galk-ry  to  ditto  12 
feet  by  11  feet.  The  walls  of  both  schools  are  13 
feet  high.  There  are  also  three  porches  to  the 
several  schools,  6 feet  by  6 feet.  All  the  main 
timbers  of  the  roof  are  exposed  to  view,  and  are 
wrought  and  stained.  The  desks  and  seats,  with 
all  tbe  joiners’  work,  are  stained  and  varnished. 

Tarnham.- — The  new  national  schools  here  are 
now  completed.  They  were  erected  to  hold, 
according  to  Government  measure  (6  square  feet 
for  each  child),  150  boys  and  120  girls.  Mr.  J. 
Colson,  of  Winchester,  was  the  architect.  Messrs. 
Chinnocks,  Chichester,  were  the  builders.  The 
total  cost,  including  fittings,  apparatus,  Ac.,  Ac., 
amounts  to  2,305^.;  the  builders’  contract, 
1,890Z. ; the  grant  from  Government,  1,059Z. ; 
voluntary  subscriptions,  777/.  173.  6d. The 

* A secomi  letter  from  the  same  grentleman,  in  reply  to 
“ Dan,’  was  too  lute  for  attention  this  week. 
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j\  National  school-rooms  at  the  village  of  Wreckles- 
i:  ham,  about  one  and  a half  mile  from  Farnham,  are 
ji  nearly  finished.  The  cost  of  building  them 
' amounted  to  about  900^.,  towards  which  the 
' Gov'ernment  granted  500?.  The  remainder  was 
I made  up  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  rooms 
will  hold  210  pupils,  by  the  Government  measure, 

; G Bfjuare  feet  for  each  child. 

Worcester. — The  new  additions  to  the  school- 
I''  rooms  in  St.  Paul’s,  the  Blockhouse,  says  the  local 
•J  Herald,  are  nearly  completed,  and,  together  with 
^ the  church  to  which  they  are  attached,  form  an 
’ important  nucleus  for  the  rapidly-increasing  popu- 
hition  and  newly  laid  out  streets  of  that  district. 
1 The  principal  school-room  adjoins  the  old  one, 
f from  which  It  is  divided  by  a movable  partition, 
■'  so  that  both  may  be  thrown  into  one,  or  kept 
•'  separate,  as  the  requirements  of  the  school  may 
r render  necessary.  It  has  an  open  roof  of  stained 
n wood,  with  a steep  pitch,  .and  is  lighted  by  three- 
It  light  w'indows,  with  trefoil  heads, the  south  window 
h having  freestone  mullions  and  alternate  coloured 
1 brick  ill  its  arches,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the 
h heads  of  the  doors.  There  is  a room  for  the 
1 infants’  school,  and  class-rooms  up-stairs,  besides 
I a residence  for  the  mistress.  A large  play-gronnd 
1 has  been  enclosed,  and  its  iron  railings  were  pre- 
? seated  by  a firm  in  the  city.  The  exterior  effect 
I of  the  buildings,  however,  is  very  far  from  coui- 
[ plete : the  bell-turret  is  not  yet  erected,  and  the 
: old  schools,  which  are  particularly  ugly  and  badly 
r proportioned,  are  not  yet  made  to  harmonize  with 
L the  new  buildings.  This  want  of  completeness  is 
: chiefly  owing  to  the  small  sum  granted  by  the 
1 National  Society,  and  partly  to  certain  red-tape 
■ restrictions.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  some  day 
the  plan,  as  designed  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  archi- 
; tect,  will  be  thoroughly  carried  out.  The  present 
1 addition  to  scliools,  alterations  of  old  schools, 
land,  walling,  &c.,  have  cost  about  940?. 

Hohner  (Rereford).  — New  national  schools 
have  been  erected  and  opened  in  the  parish  of 
: Holmer,  near  this  city.  The  edifice  is  in  the 
1 Elizabethan  style.  The  cost  of  the  land,  building, 
fences,  i'c.^  was  450?.  The  school  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Evins,  of  Hereford, 

' architect.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Morgan 
& Price,  of  Hereford. 

Great  Rorton  {Yorlcsliire).  — The  Wesleyans 
have  just  completed  the  erection  of  some  school- 
buildings  in  Paternoster-row,  Horton,  and  the 
Episcopalians  are  employed  in  completing  another 
building  for  the  like  purpose,  near  the  Episcopal 
chapel.  The  Wesleyan  schools  were  publicly 
opened  on  Shrove-Tuesday.  The  schools,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Samuel  Jackson,  architect,  will 
accommodate  500  scholars,  and  comprise  an  infant 
school  for  children  of  both  sexes  under  seven  years 
of  age,  a mixed  school  for  children  above  that  age, 
with  a sewing  department  for  girls,  and  four  class- 
rooms. The  schools  aro  one  story  in  height,  and 
are  built  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture.  The 
residence  of  the  master  and  mistress,  two  stories 
ill  height,  is  detached.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
including  the  land,  is  2,500?. 

Chin. — The  trustees  of  the  Clun  Hospital  intend 
erecting  schools  for  that  district,  together  wiih 
residences  for  master  and  mistress.  The  building 
will  be  erected  with  stone  of  that  neighbourhood, 
and  is  to  be  commenced  immediately.  The  designs 
are  by  Mr.  Edward  Haycock,  of  Shrewsbury, 
architect;  and  the  contract  is  taken  by  Mr.  John 
Mill  ngton,  of  Oakengates. 

1 Tranmere  {Cheshire). — The  foundation  stone  of 
new  national  schools,  in  connection  with  St. 
•Catherine’s  Church,  Tranmere,  has  been  laid.  The 
site  is  on  the  Holt.  The  schools  are  designed  in 
the  Tudor  style,  and  will  consist  of  rooms  for  boys, 
girls,  and  infants,  so  as  to  accommodate  in  all 
from  300  to  400  scholars.  The  material  will  be 
brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The  roofs  will  be  of 
open  timber  work,  dressed  and  varnished.  Mr. 
Walter  Scott,  of  Liverpool,  is  the  architect ; and 
Mr.  Hogarth,  of  Rock  Ferry,  is  the  builder. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Windsor. — The  new  roads  round  Windsor,  ac- 
cording to  a western  paper,  are  going  to  ruin  in 
consequence  of  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding 
between  the  Windsor  surveyors  and  the  agents  of 
the  Crown.  They  are  said  to  be  now  becoming 
dangerous,  and  injurious  to  conveyances  of  every 
description. 

Cardiff. — The  following  tenders  were  received 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  station-house: — J. 
Griffiths,  Newport,  2,751?.  lOs.,  or  with  some 
alterations,  2,551?.  lOs. ; W.  Smith,  Roath, 
3,528?.  13s.  6d. ; A.  Chambers,  Cardiff,  3,898?. 
17s.  6d. ; James  & Price,  3,501?.,  if  stone  used  in- 
stead of  brick,  3,275?.  J if  Portland  cement  used 


instead  of  Rath  stone,  3,107?. ; J.  Webb,  Cardiff, 
3.696?.;  R.  Hughes,  Bristol,  3,94-7?.;  D.  Jones, 
Cardilf,  3,589?.  Mr.  Winstone  held  that  the  ten- 
der of  Messrs.  James  & Price  was  inadmissible,  as 
it  was  hampered  with  so  many  conditions.  The 
tender  of  Mr^  John  Griffiths  was  accepted. 


EXCAVATIONS  FOR  THE  CITY  RAILWAY 
IN  THE  YORK-ROAI)  (MAIDEN-LANE). 

TnE  works  here  are  steadily  progressing  under 
the  hands  of  a numerous  band  of  workmen.  From 
the  upper  part  of  the  King’s-cross  station  an  exca- 
vation is  being  made  througli  the  centre  of  the 
road,  which,  ns  the  opening  is  dug  of  sufficient 
size,  is  arched  over  and  then  covered  with  hot 
pitch  and  the  materials  of  the  road.  The  crown 
of  the  arch  comes  very  close  to  the  surface.  On 
the  west  side  the  clay  crops  out  to  within  about  18 
inches  of  the  present  surface;  on  this  is  a layer  of 
red  baked  clay,  and  then  broken  granite.  On  the 
east  side  the  quantity  of  granite  and  other  mate- 
rials extends  to  a depth  of  about  5 or  6 feet : in 
parts  below  this  are  the  brick  foundations  of 
buildings,  then  black,  poisonous-looking  soil,  and 
indications  of  sewers  of  an  imperfect  description. 
The  labour  of  getting  through  this  material  is 
very  great. 

In  the  centre  of  the  road,  at  a consider.able 
depth,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  large  sewer 
wliich  ha.s  been  for  some  time  in  use,  a new”  one 
having  been  made  down  the  east  side  of  Ibe 
road  close  to  the  foot-path.  Tlie  removal  of  this 
sewer  seems  to  be  anything  but  a wholesome  pro- 
cess : a heavy,  deadly  smell  comes  from  the  open- 
ing, and  the  workmen  seem  to  be  oppressed  with  ! 
the  gases  amongst  which  they  work.  Although 
the  day  is  clear  and  bright  on  the  surface,  the 
breath  of  the  workmen  may  be  seen  below  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  a foggy  November  morn- 
ing. Tlie  proper  ventilation  of  underground  rail- 
ways ought  to  be  an  important  consideration. 
The  polluted  condition  of  the  soil  shown  in  parts 
of  this  work, — and  it  is  nothing  here  in  comparison 
with  some  other  quarters, — points  out  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  ill-health  of  towns,  and  shows  how 
necessary  it  is,  in  the  formation  of  new  neigh- 
bourhoods, to  provide  by  proper  drainage  and  by 
careftil  scavenging  that  what  may  be  called  the 
skin  of  London  may  be  kept  clean  and  wholesome. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  le.irn,  nothing  of 
any  great  curiosity  has  been  brought  iTp.  Several 
ragged  urchins  examine  anxiously  the  throwing 
np  of  each  spadeful : they  rake  amongst  it,  and 
break  up  pieces  of  concrete,  <S:c.,  aud  are  rewarded 
for  their  pains  by  the  discovery  of  bones,  rusty 
nails,  and  fragraejits  of  iron : should  they  light 
upon  matters  of  greater  curiosity,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a careful  chronicle  of  them  will  be  kept. 


CAST-STEEL  BELLS. 

We  have  been  asked  more  than  once  where 
steel  bells  can  be  obtained.  Such  questioners  we 
are  forced  in  ordinary  cases  to  refer  to  onr  adver- 
tising columns;  but  as  this  branch  of  industry  is 
comparatively  new,  we  depart  from  our  rule  and 
mention  Messrs.  Naylor,  Vickers,  and  Co.,  of 
Slieffield, — the  more  readily  too,  because  this  firm 
desire  to  make  an  oiler  through  our  columns.  The 
cast-steel  bells,  which  are  described  as  being  much 
cheaper  than  bells  of  the  ordinary  composition,  aro 
at  present  little  used  in  England  : the  consump- 
tion as  yet  is  confined  to  the  United  States;  and 
Messrs,  Vickers,  desiring  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  placing  a peiil  or  a single  hell  (of  not  less  than 
1,000  lbs,  weight)  in  some  church  in  a central 
position  in  London,  are  willing  to  sell,  at  a 
reduced  price,  and  subject  to  approval  when  hung, 
a single  cast-steel  bell,  or  a peal,  for  a London 
church  in  a central  position,  to  the  first  person 
that  will  order  from  them. 


ARTISTS’  GENERAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  anniversary  dinner  held  on  Saturday  last 
was  more  numerously  attended  than  has  been 
the  case  for  some  time.  The  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone  presided,  and  advocated  warmly  the 
interests  of  the  Institution.  He  was  a little  too 
metaphysical  in  his  speech,  but  made  one  or  two 
happy  points.  To  the  toast  of  the  “Army  and 
Navy,”  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  responded.  The 
Earl  of  Stanhope  proposed  the  health  of  the 
chairman,  pointing  to  him  as  an  instance  of  what 
ability  in  even  a younger  sou  would  do.  “The 
Royal  Academy  ” was  replied  to  by  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake.  “The  Societies  Established  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts,”  proposed  by  Mr. 
Godwin,  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Hurlstone; 


“The  Artists’  Annuity  and  Benevolent  Funds,” 
proposed  by  Mr.  Creswick,  R.A.,  and  readied  to 
by  Mr,  David  Roberts,  R.A.,  and  several  other 
toasts  followed.  In  addition  to  those  already 
named,  the  assembly  included  the  Hon.  E.  Stan- 
hope, Mr.  Charles  Landseer,  Mr.  F.  R.  Pickersgill, 
Sir  Charles  Barry,  Mr.  S.  Smirke,  Professor 
Donaldson,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Hardwick,  jun., 
Mr.  Egg,  Mr.  Frith,  Mr.  Elmore,  Mr,  Horsley, 
Mr.  Millais,  Mr.  O’Neil,  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  Mr. 
W.  F.  Pollock,  Mr.  John  Murray,  Mr.  Farrer,  &c. 

The  subscription  list,  read  by  Mr.  Phillips,  the 
honorary  secretary,  was  a large  one. 


THE  LATE  MR.  ROBERT  STEPHENSON 
AND  THE  NEWCASTLE  HIGH  LEVEL 
BRIDGE. 

Sir, — While  the  scientific  world  has  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  two  of  the  greatest  practical  engineers 
whose  works  have  ever  contributed  to  the  glory 
iiiul  improvement  of  tlie  whole  civilized  commu- 
nity, it  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
mistaken  attempts  of  injudicious  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  departed  greatness  should  seek  to  invest 
their  memory  with  false  claims  to  which  they 
themselves  never  pretended,  thereby  detracting 
from  tboir  real  merits,  and  depriving  humbler 
aspirants  to  public  favour  of  the  small  share  of 
honour  justly  due  to  them. 

In  the  month  of  October,  181D,  I was  engaged 
by  Mr.  T.  Storey,  engineer  to  the  Great  North  of 
England  Railway,  to  assist  his  son,  Mr.  Storey, 
jun.,  in  laying  out  the  line  of  railway  from  Dar- 
lington to  Newcastle,  and  preparing  plans  and 
estimates  for  the  works  of  the  same.  I had 
been  previously  engaged  for  nearly  two  years 
under  Mr.  G.  Stephenson,  on  the  North  Midland 
Railway,  from  Derby  to  Leeds,  and  while  there 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  Mr.  G-  Stephenson’s 
staff’,  under  whose  orders  I was  for  some  time 
acting,  was  Mr.  A.  Ross,  at  present  engineer  to 
the  Victoria-bridge,  at  Montreal. 

I joined  Mr.  Storey’s  staff,  at  Rushy  Ford, 
Durham,  October  29,  1810,  and  assisted  Mr. 
Storey,  jun.,  and  Mr.  Sopwith,  of  Newcastle,  in 
laying  out  the  line  to  Newcastle.  During  the 
progress  of  the  survey,  Mr.  Storey,  sen.,  met  us 
once  at  Chester -le-Street,  and  asked  me  if  I thought 
myself  competent  to  design  sevei'al  large  brklgcs 
for  the  projected  line,  more  particularly  the  High- 
level  Bridge  across  the  Tyne.  This  was  about 
the  12th  of  November,  1840.  Mr.  Storey  showed 
to  me  a design  for  this  bridge  by  Mr.  Green, 
of  Newcastle,  architect,  the  main  feature  of  which 
was  the  adoption  of  laminated  timher-ribs,  a 
novel  mode  of  timber  construction,  introduced 
(I  believe)  by  Mr.  Green  himself,  but  which  Mr. 
Storey  did  not  approve  of.  This  fact  will  serve 
to  show  that  the  project  for  crossing  the  Tyne 
upon  the  high  level  was  no  new  idea,  but  had  been 
for  some  time  past  in  contemplation. 

It  must  also  be  observed  here  that  Mr.  Storey 
himself  belonged  to  that  class  of  old-fashioned 
engineers  who  considered  bridge  building  the  duty 
ratlier  of  an  architect  than  an  engineer,  and  never 
attempted  to  design  the  larger  works  upon  his 
own  railway : in  proof  of  this  I may  mention  that 
the  large  bridge  over  the  Tees,  at  Croft,  on  the 
line  of  the  Great  North  of  England  Railway  from 
York  to  Darlington,  was  designed  by  Mr.  N. 
"Welch,  of  Newciisfcle,  and  bis  name  was  engraved 
on  the  stone  parapet  of  the  bridge. 

I readily  undertook  to  prepare  the  designs  in 
question,  having  for  many  years  made  bridge 
building  my  chief  study,  and  when  with  Mr.  G. 
Stephenson  had  opportunities  of  copying  the  de- 
signs and  speciticiVtions,  and  witnessing  the  con- 
struction, of  many  largo  works  of  this  character, 
although  none  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  proposed 
High-level  Bridge. 

After  the  survey  was  finished,  I commenced  at 
Mr.  Storey’s  office,  St.  Helen’s,  Auckland,  designs 
for  the  following  works,  viz. : — 

One  large  timber  viaduct,  of  one  large  and  two 
smaller  spans,  across  Shincliffe  Grange. 

One  ditto,  of  three  equal  spans,  across  Chester 
Burn,  at  Chester -le-Street. 

One  ditto,  of  one  arch,  across  the  river  Wear, 
at  Durham. 

Three  ditto  across  the  river  Tyne,  at  Newcastle, 
— namely,  one  of  stone;  one  of  timber,  with  stone 
piers;  one  of  cast-iron,  with  stone  piers. 

The  main  features  of  all  these  three  last  were 
the  same ; each  design  was  intended  to  convey  the 
railway  across  the  river  Tyne  at  a sufficient  height 
to  allow  vessels  of  moderate  size  to  pass  under, 
and  they  were  all  intended  to  accommodate  car- 
riage as  well  as  railway  traffic. 

Upon  my  completing  these  designs,  Mr.  Storey, 
mistrusting  his  own  ndividual  judgment,  sent 
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them  to  Edinburgh,  to  a professional  gentleman 
whose  opinion  he  appeared  to  value  higlily : his 
name,  I believe,  was  Byrne,  but  he  was  quite  a 
stranger  to  me. 

On  the  21st  of  .January,  1811,  Mr.  Storey,  in 
consequence  of  some  dispute  with  the  directors  of 
the  Great  North  of  England  Railway,  resigned 
his  appointment  as  their  chief  engineer.  Some 
disputes  occurred  between  Mr.  Storey  and  the 
company,  relative  to  the  delivery  of  his  plans, 
papers,  &c.;  but  this  was  ultimately  arranged,  and 
the  whole  given  over  as  a temporary'  measure  to  a 
young  engineer,  formerly  one  of  Mr.  Storey’s 
pupils.  His  name  was  H-  Wliitwcll : he  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  nephew  to 
Mr.  Backhouse,  the  banker,  of  Darlington. 

Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  R.  Stephenson  was  ap- 
pointed the  cliief  engineer  to  the  railway  com- 
pany, in  place  of  Mr.  Storej',  and  the  entire  office 
at  D.irlington  delivered  over  to  his  care  : this  was 
about  the  end  of  February,  1811. 

As,  however,  the  company,  from  want  of  funds 
or  some  other  reason,  was  induced  to  postpone 
their  works  for  an  indefinite  time,  I lefc  tlieir 
employ  on  April  21)th,  1811;  and  came  to  Loudon, 
where  I got  an  engagement  under  Mr.  W.  Cubitt, 
of  Gray’s-inn-lane. 

From  tliia  date  all  connection  with  the  Great 
North  of  England  Railway  ceased,  and  I had  for- 
gotten all  about  my  designs,  until  I saw,  many 
years  afterwards,  in  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
a large  drawing  of  the  Newcastle  High-level 
Bridge,  then  just  completed  under  Mr.  Stephen- 
son’s direction,  and  I at  once  saw  that  it  was  an 
exact  copy  of  one  of  the  designs  I had  furnislicd 
to  Mr.  Storey  many  years  before,  and  resembled  it 
in  every  particular,  even  to  the  very  foundation, 
as  I afterwards  learnt,  when  working  drawings  of 
the  bridge  were  published. 

The  reader  may  form  his  own  opinion  upon  this 
subject,  which  is  merely  a statement  of  facts ; but, 
were  Mr.  Stephenson  still  alive,  I feel  certain  that 
he  would  never  have  attempted  to  deprive  one  of 
the  humblest  professors  of  our  noble  science  of  the 
small  amount  of  merit  due  to  his  exertions. 

Fpon  a future  occasion  I shall  have  a few  re- 
marks to  make  upon  the  Tubular  Menai  Bridge. 

Edwin  E.  Merkall,  Civil  Engineer,  Madras. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Hiss. — Tlie  New  Baptist  Chapel  recently  erected 
here  has  been  opened.  Mr.  Spurgeon  preached  in  a 
tentouthe  openingduy  ; andon  theensuing  Sunday 
the  architect  jjveached  two  sermons  in  aid  of  the 
chapel  fund.  Tue  new  edifice,  wliich  is  calculated 
to  hold  650  persons,  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of 
about  2,000/.,  between  500/.  and  600/.  of  which 
remain  to  be  liquidated. 

Stroud. — The  premium  of  20/.  offered  for  plans 
for  the  new  church  at  Stroud  has  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  Bland,  of  Binningliam.  Some  delay  has 
arisen,  it  is  said,  from  the  difficulty  of  niakiitg  a 
selection,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  oue  or 
two  other  plans. 

.Rm/o/.— The  committee  for  the  restoration  of 
St.  Mary  Redeliff  Cimreh,  in  an  advertisement  in 
the  Bristol  papers,  draw  attention  to  a letter  from 
S.  W.  Lucas,  esq.,  of  Birmingham.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  recollected  that  in  a former  letter  j\Ir. 
Lucas  offered  to  give  500/.,  provided  nine  other 
persons  would  coutribute  a similar  lunouut.  Tlie 
committee  were  not  successful  in  obtaining  the 
required  number,  and  on  informing  Mr.  Lucas  of 
the  fact  he  not  only  sent  500/.,  but  offers  to  con- 
tribute a further  sum  of  100/.  annually  for  five 
years,  on  condition  that  the  promise  of  a further 
sum  of  800/.  per  annum  is  obtained.  Tlie  com- 
mittee, therefore,  solicit  the  co-operation  of  those 
\\ ho  can  allord  to  help  them.  Four  persons  have 
already,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  intimated  their  wil- 
lingness  each  to  contribute  100/.  for  five  years, 
and  several  others  have  lu-omised  sinuller  amounts! 

Plympton  t>t.  Mary. — The  church  of  Plympton 
St.  Mary,  Devon,  has  been  re-opened,  after  liaving 
undergone  a thorough  restoration  and  repair.  Of 
the  sum  required  for  re-roofing,  ro-pewiug,  and 
general  restoration,  1,000/.  were  levied  by  a rate  of 
20d.  in  the  pound,  two-thirds  of  which  were  borne 
by  the  owners  and  the  remainder  by  the  occupiers 
of  the  lauds,  the  rest  being  made  by  subscriptions 
and  special  donations. 

Over  {Cheshire). — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  church  at  Over,  which  is  to  be  erected  almost 
entirely  at  the  cost  of  Lord  Delamere,  by  whom 
it  Will  also  be  endowed,  and  which  is  intended  as 
a memorial  to  the  lute  Lady  Delamere,  was  laid 
on  Friday,  23rd  March.  The  church  will  be  of 
Geometrical  Gothic  design,  and  will  consist  of 
nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles,  with  a 
chantry  and  vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the 


chancel,  and  a tower  and  spire  (140  feet  high,  to 
receive  six  bells)  erected  at  the  south-west  angle. 
Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  550  people, 
and  sittings  mostly  free.  Tlie  erection  of  a 
parsonage-house  is  said  to  be  also  contem- 
plated by  Lord  Delamere.  The  total  cost  of 
the  church,  everything  complete,  is  estimated 
at  from  5,000/.  to  6,000/.  It  is  e.xpected  to  be 
roofed  in,  and  the  tower  and  spire  erected  before 
the  end  of  the  present  year  ; and  it  will  he  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  consecration  in  the  spring  of 
1861.  Mr.  John  Douglas,  jnn.,  of  Chester,  is  the 
arcliitectj  and  Mr.  K.  Beckett,  builder,  of  Hart 
ford,  has  received  the  contract. 

Stoke  Bishop  {near  Bristol). — Tlio  church  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Stoke  Bishop,  has  been  con- 
secrated. The  building  is  In  the  First  Pointed 
Gothic  style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Norton,  of 
London,  and  consists  of  a nave,  south  aisle,  and 
chancel,  with  sitting  accommodation  for  336 
persons,  about  90  free.  Additional  accommoda- 
tion can  be  provided  for  100  persons.  The  nave 
is  54-  feet  6 inches  in  length,  by  22  feet  wide,  the 
south  aisle  being  of  the  same  length,  and  13  feet 
6 inches  wide.  The  chancel  is  24  feet  6 inches  by 
17  feet,  and  terminates  at  the  cast  end  in  the  form 
of  a polygonal  apse.  On  the  north  side,  and  im- 
mediately behind  the  organ  (which  is  by  Mr. 
Bevington,  of  London),  is  the  vestry-room.  The 
cliancfl  arch  windows  and  the  principals  of  the 
nave  are  throughout  caiTied  by  columns  of  polished 
slate.  Tlio  clerestory  is  formed  of  coupled  lancets. 
The  roof  is  in  open  timber  work  of  stained  deal, 
varnished.  The  cost  of  the  building,  according 
to  the  contr.act,  was  2,3U0/.  The  three  apse 
windows  of  the  chancel  are  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London,  and 
represent  niiiescenos  in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  One 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Pliippeu,  one  by  Mr.  Penny, 
and  the  third  by  subscription.  Two  more  stained 
windows  for  the  south  aisle  are  promised  by  two 
ladies  ot  Stoke.  Over  the  altar  is  a piece  of  sculp- 
ture, representing  the  supper  at  Emmaus,  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Farmer,  of  London.  The  fioor 
of  the  chancel  is  ornamented  with  tiles,  inlaid 
witli  Paiiiswick  stone;  and  the  altar  standards  are 
by  Mr.  Singer,  of  Frorac.  The  pulpit,  font, 
capitals,  corbels,  &c.,  were  carved  by  Mr.  White, 
of  Bristol.  The  whole  of  the  work  lias  been  car- 
ried out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, the  clerk  of  the  works.  When  the  necessary 
funds  are  forthcoming  it  is  intended  to  erect  a 
spire,  of  the  height  of  150  feet : the  jiresent 
windows,  also,  will  be  superseded  by  lights  of  I 
slaiiicd  glass. 

Barnsley. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  local 


by-laws,  and  it  must  ho  acknowledged  they  have 
fallen  into  desuetude,  and  operate  in  restraint 
of  trade.  I consider,  however,  by  substituting 
emulation  for  coercion,  that  the  Guilds  (especially 
those  where  skilful  handicraft  is  required)  might 
yet  maintain  as  bodies  a firm  and  useful  position 
in  society;  and  my  suggestion  for  effecting  this, 
as  relates  to  this  company,  consists  in  inviting  the 
workmen,  artificers,  and  artists,  connected  with 
painting  and  decoration,  to  submit  their  works 
.annually  to  public  inspection;  their  merits  to  be 
judged  by  competent  persons.  The  public  exhi- 
bition  of  such  works  to  take  place  at  the  com- 
pany’s ancient  hall.’” 


DECISIONS  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT,  1855. 
“necessary  repairs.” 


- a - -w.,...  --r— - affecting  the  construc- 

Bouid  of  Health,  the  tenders  for  the  erection  of  a ' ®'>y  r.xtenial  or  piiriy  wall.  Here  it 


M'lrlLnrovnb  Sfr.?eL— Thomas  Roberts.of  New  Ormond- 
street,  Qneeit's-sqiiarc,  builder,  was  summoned  before 
Mr.  Binghfim,  by  Mr.  diaries  Miiyhew,  district-surveyor 
of  St.  James’-s,  Westminster,  under  the  Metropolitan 
Biiilfling  Act,  "for  lliathedid  put  up  and  erect  a shop-front 
to  the  external  wall  of  the  house  or  building,  No.  4, 
St.  James’s-street.  which  street  is  of  a width  greater  than 
3(1  feet,  and  which  said  .shop-front  projects  more  than 
10  inches,  to  wit,  2 feet  ntul  an  inch,  whereas  the  said 
shop-front  should  not  project  more  than  lo  inches,  and 
the  cornice  thereof  should  not  pr  jeet  more  than  is  inches; 
and  the  defendant  had  not  amended  the  irregularity,  as 
reijuired  by  notice,  given  by  the  district-surveyor.” 

Mr.  W.  L.  Donaldson  conducted  the  case  on  the  part  of 
the  district-surveyor  ; and  Mr.  Sleigh  defended. 

Plans  of  the  building  were  laid  before  the  court. 

Mr.  Donaldson  stated,  that  by  tiic  26th  section  of 
the  Building  Act,  clause  2,  a shop-front  was  not  allowed 
to  project,  in  a street  wider  than  30  feet,  more  than 
10  inches,  and  the  cornice  not  more  than  is  inches,  from 
the  e.xternnl  wall : Saint  Jame.s's-street  was  wider  tiian  , 
30  feet.  The  shop  front  complained  of  projected  2 feet , 
and  i an  inch,  which  was  contrary  to  the  express  provi- 
sion of  the  Act.  He  thought  the  ca-'^e  so  clear  tiiat, 
unless  he  hart  seen  the  learned  counsel  attending  to  defend,  I 
and  a surveyor  also,  he  should  not  have  supposed  there  ] 
was  an  answer  to  it ; but  as  it  was  so,  there  must  be 
some  poiots  which  hart  escaped  his  attention.  lie ' 
however,  understood  that  the  5th  paragraph  of  section  20 
was  relied  upon,  and  that  it  would  be  contended  that  the  1 
shop-front  did  not  extend  heynud  the  general  line  of  1 
fronts  in  the  street;  and  a plan  had  been  prepared  by  the  : 
defendant’s  siirveyrir  to  sliow  how  he  considered  the  | 
general  line  of  fronts  to  be.  and  to  prove  that  the  shop, 
front  did  not  extend  beyond  that  general  line.  He  (Mr.  • 
Donaldson)  would  call  the  attention  of  the  magistrate  to  ' 
the  fact  that  shop-fronts  were  excepted  out  of  this  fifth  I 
clause,  and  it  applied  only  to  porticos  and  other  projee-  ! 
tions  not  being  shop-fronts.  Perhaps  the  defencl.ant  might  • 
think  that  he  might  bring  his  ca'e  within  the  pth  section 
of  the  Act ! but  here  the  whole  front  wall  and  the  original 
shop-tront  had  been  pulled  down  and  removed,  and  he 
(Mr,  Donaldson)  contended  that  tiie  gth  section  of 
the  Act  brought  every  alteration,  addition,  or  otlier  i 
work  done  forauy  purpose  to  an  old  building  to  the  ex- 
tent of  such  alteration,  addition,  or  other  work,  within  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  , 
work  was  a necessary  repair  r “ 


new  cemetery  were  considered,  and  the  necessary  j gether,  and  a 
work  let  ns  follows:  — Mason’s  work,  Mr.  T.  ! order  should  b 


repair,  but  a reconstruction,— a new  external  wall  alto- 
uew  shop-front,  and  he  submitted  that  aiv 


— , -.j  - - be  made  tor  amending  the  irregulatity. 

Richardson,  of  Bretton  West,  at  1,390/.  14s.  9d  • I Mayhew  proved  the  re-erection  of  the  new  front  . 
joiner’s  and  carpenter’s  work,  Mr.  Ilenrv  Harrison’  i "Id.  from  the  roof  . 

Barnslev  -135/  7,1  . iqq;  ^ F ! • ’ ' Ju  the  fimshmg  part,  with  the  shop-front,  : 

ley,  loot.  ids.  ! u. , slating,  139/, ; plumbing  , the  stall-hoard  being  made  to  project  2 feet  i iiicb,  and 
and  glazing,  81/. ; ironwork,  80/.,  Mr.  \V.  Brown  I brackets  for  the  cornice  2 feet  2 inche.s,  he  submitted, 
Barnsley;  plastering,  Mr.  W Barker  T.Peds  i * S^eat  excess  over  the  limits  in  the  Act,  which  e.x-  • 
71/  Ms-carvincr  Mr  T am  I l''■‘^S9ly  lays  it  down  that  in  a street  of  greater  width  than 

. ■ Leeds,  80/. ; paint- I 30  feet  the  maximum  of  a shop-front  projection  shall  be 

log  and  st.aiiiing,  Mr.  Chas,  Rogers,  Barnslev,  I inches  and  no  more,  and  the  cornices  or  brackets  18 

30/.  8s.  There  was  a difference  of  upwards  of  I measuring  from  the  perpendicular  of 

noi.  betwixt  the  highest  and  lowest  L.uier  for  | , 
the  masons  worJe.  Lightning  conductors,  &c.,  I defendant,  and  waited  patiently  to  have  the  same  pro- 

aiid  extra  excavations,  were  not  included  in  the  altered,  but  nothing  was  done,  and  hcuce  the  pre- 

bo  lb  Lcbis.btors 

ilUf.  ine  total  tor  the  whole  of  the  works  whoframedtheMetropoUtanBuildmgAct.withaUitsintri 
amounts  to  2,497/.  10s.  4d.,  being  considerablv  I thing  to  getat 


lower  than  the  Board  calculated  unon  The  I f *‘■'*17  teu'a'-ked,  that  i 
e a-*.:-,..  -1. , . ....  no  man,  with  allits  inconsistencies  and  abMirdltiofi. 


fonndntmn  nf  *1,  1 i"'U7-  1.“'^  I “o  mail,  with  all  its  inconsistencies  and  absurdities, 

tounclatiou  stone  of  the  above  building,  according  able  to  define  this  Act;  but  of  that  part  of  it 

to  fill  A ! .Off  ^ 9 4.—  1 l.-fT  Tb  ■ tb— , ..n— n 1.—  - — — ..1.1  — .1 


Monday. 


THE  PAINTER-STAINERS’  C0Mr.VNY  AND 

decorators. 

The  Leader  and  Saturday  Analyst,  which 
has  commenced  a new  career,  restricting  itself 
to  original  papers,  urges  that  there  is  life 
yet  m the  City  trade  Corporations,  and  thus 
notices  oue  effort  that  is  being  made  to  revive 
It “ The  able  and  intelligent  master  of  the 
Paiuter-Stainors’^  Company,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  City  guilds,  has  put  forth  a plan 
which  IS  certainly  likely  to  arouse  the  attention 
and  excite  the  efforts  of  the  operatives  engaged  in 
liouse-paiiitiiig  and  decoration,  which  lie  very 
properly  styles  arts.  Ho  seems  to  have  tho 


roughly  mastered  his  .subject,  and  has  not  sought, 

Wll.n  anv  nutin.njv.rt,-  .!  11  ^4 1 4^1 . • 


any  antiquarian  dilettanteism,  to  revive 
obsolete  ceremonies  or  forms,  or  even  usages,  but 
comes  at  once  to  utilizing  the  powers  and  means 
ot  the  Guild  to  modern  requirements.  We  can- 
not better  show  his  plan  tlian  by  his  circular 
addressed  to  his  own  trade  : — ‘ The  powers  of  the 
various  Guilds  are  not  maintainable  under  their 


Mr.  Bingham  observed,— A common-law  sense  view. 

Mr.  Sleigh.— Yes;  acommon  iawsense  view,  which  would 
clearly  establish  that  this  was  nota  cose  contemplated  by 
the  Act.  It  was  satisfactory  to  him  to  hear  the  learned 
gentleman,  in  his  opening]  remarks,  instance  the  very 
clauses  which  would  exactly  supply  the  answer  for  the 
defence,  though  m his  doing  so  he  hart  snmehowmanaged 
to  put,  as  the  adage  had  it,  “ the  c.-irt  before  the  horte  " 
for  he  hart  relied  on  the  28tli  section  before  considering  the 
preceding  sections,  9 and  10,  on  necessary  repairs.  The 
question  really  was,  whether  this  particular  building  was 
still  the  old  one  with  repairs,  or  now  a new  one  ? To  him 
and  common  sense  it  was  manire.-t,  notwitlistai.ding 
needful  alterations  to  make  the  premises  secure  and 
habitable,  the  fabric  was  not  a new  building,  and  no  such 
amount  of  pulling  doivn  had  taken  place  as  would  make 
It  so.  The  various  sections  must  bo  read  pnri  inuteria 
and  the  context  borne  in  mind,  particularly  in  this  case  I 
the  gtii,  as  to  the  exception  of  necessary  repair.*,  and  then 
the  luth  may  be  altogether  ignored.  That  section  defines 
what  extent  of  pulling  down  and  renewal  shall  he  deemed 
a new  building,  but  tiiere  the  exception  in  the  9th  section 
steps  ill  as  “ necessary  repairs." 

Mr.  Bingham  said,- “ Occupants  of  premises  sometimes 
take  down  full  one-half  a building  for  purposes  of  orna- 
mentation." 

Mr.  Sleigh.— But  in  this  case  it  was  not  so,  but  altera- 
tions of  a necessary  character  for  the  satety  of  the  pre- 
mises, which  warranted  the  course  pursued  by  the  defen- 
dant, and '•  necessary  repair”  was  the  full  answer  to  the 

summons.  The  front  wall  was  of  precisely  the  same 
material  only  being  substituted 


uatuic  as  the  old  0 
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' for  that  which  was  dilapiflated.  Nor  could  it  be  said  that 
1 the  new  facia,  or  ornamental  finish  of  the  stall-board  or 
shop-front,  exceeded  the  general  line  of  similar  buildings 
: in  the  same  street.  To  take  any  oneclau.se  of  the  Act  by 
; itself  for  the  purpose  of  supporting;  a summons  of  the 
i nature  of  the  present,  was  absurd.  The  entire  meaning: 
' could  only  be  .seen  from  the  context,  and,  this  being 
found,  a decision  mu.st  be  come  to  for  the  deJendant, 
. Common  law,  it  hart  been  said,  was  common  sense,  though 
I the  popular  notion  of  it  was  not  a very  scientific  one,  and 
1 a common-law  sense  view  of  the  matter  he  would  rest  on 
' for  the  answer  to  the  present  summons. 

Mr.  Marsh  Nelson,  in  evidence  for  the  Defendant, 

! stated  that  it  was  intended  originally  to  alter  the  roof 
> only,  but  the  front  wall  was  found  so  defective,  that  it 
.V  was  necessary  to  pull  itdown.  The  foundations  remained, 

•j  but  the  widl  had  been  reconstructed  in  the  same  form  as 
')  before.  The  windows  were  in  the  same  place,  and  the 
1 door  ai'rt  the  shop-front  did  not  project  more  than 
1 the  old  one. 

Mr.  Bingham  delivered  on  a following  day  this  judg- 
ment " I have  carefully  considered  the  various  clauses 
I of  the  Act,  and  have  viewed  the  premises  with  a brother 
1 magistrate,  anrl  we  have  agreed  tliat,  it  having  been  satis- 
factorily proved  that  the  work  objected  to  was  the  re- 
I building  of  an  external  wall  for  the  purpose  of  necessary 
1 repair  of  the  structure,  and  that  such  repair  did  not  affect 
! the  construction  of  the  c.vternal  wall,  inasmuch  as  the 
I aiiertures  for  door  and  windows  were  in  the  same  position 
i and  of  the  same  size  as  in  the  old  wail,  and  the  prcyecti'.n 
I did  not  extend  more  than  half  an  inch,  if  at  all,  beyond 
I the  projection  from  the  old  wall,  covering,  in  fact,  as 
1 nearly  as  possible,  the  same  space, — the  work  objected  to 
falls,  therefore,  within  the  exception  in  the  gr.h  section  of 
; the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  18th  and  igtli  Viet.  c.  122, 
and  the  summons  has  not  been  sustained;  at  all  events, 

' to  a greater  extent  than  half  an  inch,  which,  in  strictness, 

■ ought  to  be  planed  off." 


THE  STONE  OF  THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

Tice  remarks  I made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  on  Wednesday,  29th  February,  about  the  decay  of 
stone  at  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  were  not  intended 
to  make  the  slightest  charge  of  neglect  against  the  con- 
tractors. I am  ready,  willing,  and  anxious  to  admit  that, 
on  all  occasions,  at  every  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the 
quarries,  or  on  the  supply  of  Anston  stone,  both  Mr. 
Grissell  and  Sir  M.  Peto  evinced  the  utmost  desire  to 
assist  m procuring  a good  material  for  the  important 
work  tlieu  about  to  commence;  therefore  I regret  ex- 
ceedingly that  my  observations  should  have  been  con. 
striiod  into  a charge  of  neglect  against  those  gentlemen, 
who  no  doubt  possess  the  highest  qualitie.s,  as  men  of 
bii.siness  generally,  although  thev  may  not  be  the  best 
judges  of  the  most  suitable  kind  of  stone  to  be  used  for 
tlie  exterior  of  an  elaborate  edifice.  I sincerely  believe 
that,  as  far  as  lay  in  the  power  and  judgment  of  all  con- 
cerned with  the  supply  of  stone,  there  was  a desire  that 
none  of  an  inferior  quality  should  be  sent  to  Westminster 
Mr.  Grissell  and  the  public  should  be  informed  that  Mr. 
C.  II.  Smith,  hnd  the  other  commissioners,  mo  strongly 
recommend,  “at  the  onset,”  not  only  that  some  fit  per- 
son should  occasionally  inspect  the  quarries,  but  also  that 
a properly.qualified  individual  should  frequently,  perhaps 
two  or  three  times  a week,  examine  the  stone  at  West- 
min-ter,  with  full  power  to  admit  or  rejec;  any  of  the 
blocks.  But  such  recommendation  was  entirely  disre- 
garded by  the  Government  authorities  at  Whiteliall-place. 
Theiy  might  have  been  some  diOiculty  in  finding  a duly- 
qualified  man  to  undertake  such  supervision:  no  mere 
chemist,  practical  stonemason,  nor  mere  anybody 
else,  could  have  performed  the  duties  witli  credit  ro  him- 
self and  advantage  to  those  who  emuloyed  him  : it  must 
have  been  a man  possessing  a certain  amount  of  general 
scienfific  attainments,  conjointly  with  long  practical  ex- 
perience i.t  the  selection  of  different  kinds  of  stone,  and 
actual  handling  of  tiie  mallet  and  chisel.  No  doubt 
many  such  persons  were  to  be  found,  had  they  been 
sought  after. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  stone  appears  to  be  of 
a good  and  durable  quality;  and  it  is  worthy  of  especial 
notice  that  the  carvings  show  scarcely  a trace  of  decay. 
Along  the  whole  length  of  the  river  front  there  is  a series 
of  heraldic  sculptures,  executed  in  stones  originally 
weighing  perhaps  five  tons  each,  with  rampant  animals  as 
eupporters,  carved  in  very  bold  relief,  consequently,  more 
exposed  to  all  the  severities  of  frost  and  thaw,  rain  and  suii- 
aliiiic,  than  mouldings  or  plain  surfacc-s;  yet  all  these  large 
rtoni's  are  as  free  from  decay  as  when  they  were  just  left 
by  the  carvers.  This  may  seem  to  infer  that  the  workmen, 
or  the  principal  carver,  exercised  considerable  discrimina- 
tion  111  the  choice  of  the  blocks ; that  is,  to  take  such  as 
would  cut  anil  work  freely,  or  appear  to  be  of  one  uniform 
quality  throughout  their  entire  mass ; and  we  now  have 
positive  proof  that  .such  stones  are  amongst  those  of  the 
least  perishable  quality.  In  one  of  Mr.  Qrisseli’s  para- 
graph-i  he  states  "that  the  stone  supplied  for  the 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  and  the  Amicable  Assur- 
ancG  OiHce,  came  from  the  same  quarry  as  th.at  of  the 
House-;  of  Parliament,  and  without  any  greater  care  or 
partieularity  of  selection.”  This  surely  is  quite  in  favour  of 
my  view  of  the  case,  namely,  that  most  e.xcellent  and 
iiirablc  stone  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  same  quarries ; 
ind  all  timt  is  requisite  is  a properly-qualified  person  to 
:honse  it.  And  further,  he  says  that  " the  stone  supplied 
.0  tlie  luiilditigs  in  Lincoln's  lini  was  e.xpressly  selected 
3y  a practical  mason  sent  (rom  London  by  the  authorities 
A-lin  had  charge  of  those  builiiings.”  In  this  case  we 
lav’c  iio.sitive  proof  that  the  mere  practical  stonemason 
vas  thoroughly  unfit  for  the  important  mission  entrusted 
o him.  and  the  working  mason  himself  was  not  so  much 
;o  blame  for  want  of  discrimination  as  the  anthoritics 
yhn  gave  him  the  appointment. 

Mr.  Grissell  thinks  it  would  have  been  more  becoming 
ne,  had  I adopted  the  reasoning  of  Professor  Ansted, 
iboutthe  best  btnnes  being  always  the  most  crystallized. 
fiMr.  Grissell  will  refer  to  our  Parliamentary  Report,  of 
viarcli,  I8;i9,  which  was  long  before  the  appearance  of 
dr.  Anated's  writings,  he  will  find  that  we  repeatedly, 
ind  strongly,  recommended  the  use  of  those  stones  which 
ire  most  crystalline.  Mr.  Ansted  also  stated  that  we  were 
imiged  to  go  to  another  quarry  ill  thesame.ueighhourhood, 
vhicii  was  not  of  the  same  quality  of  stone  as  that  which 
lad  been  experimented  upon  by  the  commissioners.  In 
mswer  to  this  as.sertion,  I can  state  that  after  our  first 
our  nf  inspection,  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  which  was  re- 
'Cirtcd  to  the  Office  of  Works  in  March,  1839,  I again 
■ccompamedSirC.  Barry  and  Dr.  William  Smith,  in  the 
uonth  of  August  following,  to  examine  and  report  upon 
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the  newly-discovered  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bolsover-moor.  I likewise,  in  August,  1843,  proceeded 
with  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche,  to  examine  and  report  espe- 
cially upon  the  Anston  quarries.  On  e.ich  of  thc^e  occa- 
sion.s,  fair  average  sample  blocks  were  procured,  for- 
warded to  London,  minutely  ex.amined,  and  mechanically 
and  chemically  experimented  upon,  in  order  to  compare 
their  physical  properties,  with  samples  from  other 
quarries,  and  from  old  buildings  in  the  ncighbaurhoocl,  in 
a manner  precisely  similar  to  the  mode  adopted  on  all 
former  occasions  connected  with  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission, in  its  researches  and  investigations  for  g lod 
stone.  C.  H.S.1UT11. 


§o0lis  licaitoh. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  England,  delivered 
at  Cliorleyivood,  by  William  Longman.  Lec- 
ture II.  London  : Longman  & Co.  1860. 

The  series  of  lectures  of  whicli  tliis  forms  one 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Longman  for  delivery  to  the 
“Cborlcywood  Association”  of  workmen  and  la- 
bonrera,  near  Watford.  The  association  is  in  itself 
an  interesting  one,  of  wbich  some  account  is  given 
on  the  cover  of  the  book.  The  author  has  greatly 
extended  the  two  lectures  already  published,  be- 
yond the  limits  to  which  they  were  restricted  in 
delivery.  The  matter  is  very  ably  put  together, 
in  a way  which  could  not  fail  to  prove  both  intel- 
ligible and  interesting  to  the  particular  audience 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
reader.  The  lecture  before  us  gives  an  account 
of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  origin  of  the  laws 
and  government  of  England.  It  is  illustrated  bv 
some  pertinent  engravings,  the  largest  being  one 
of  an  ancient  tournament,  in  colours,  from  one  of 
the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the  National  Library. 


A House  for  the  Suhurhs.  liy  Thomas  Morris, 
M.I.B.A.  London  : Simpkin  & Co.  1860. 

To  sketch  “A  House  for  the  Suburbs,”  “socially 
and  architecturally,”  was  a good  idea;  but  Mr. 
Morris  has  not  made  as  much  of  it  as  it  was 
capable  of.  However,  we  will  not  be  exigent, 
but  contenting  ourselves  with  this  gently-urged 
objection,  will  speak  of  what  the  book  is,  rather 
than  of  what  it  is  not.  Its  staple  consists  of 
plans  and  a view  of  a family  house,  with  its  out- 
buildings and  accessories;  and  the  author  also  gives 
a block  plan  of  a house  and  ground  near  \Vim- 
bledon-park,  Surrey.  In  connection  with  this  he 
says  : — 

" Houses  of  medium  size  in  London,  though  of  con- 
siderable pretension  externally,— such  a.s  tho.se  in  Regeut- 
Rtreet,  for  example,— occupy  less  on  an  average  than  the 
twentieth  part  of  an  acre.  Semi-detached  houses  near 
the  metropolis,  of  the  yearly  value  of  a hundred  pounds, 
have  seldom  more  than  a quarter  of  an  acre  allotted  to 
each  ; and  tlie  engraved  block  plan  of  a house  near  Wim- 
bledon Park,  Surrey,  is  put  forward  to  show  the  scope 
afforded  by  a site  of  lOn  feet  wide  by  220  in  depth,  and 
containing  tlierefore  22,000  superficial  feet,  or  just  about 
half  an  acre. 

I invite  attention  to  these  statements  the  more  earnestly, 
from  a conviction  that  many  people,  proposing  to  reside 
in  the  suburbs,  demand  an  extent  of  land  very  much 
greater  than  their  actual  objects  necessitate;  and,  when 
they  come  to  count  the  cost,  think  there  must  be  some 
league  to  keep  up  the  price.  They  may  thus  be  able  to 
define  their  wants  more  exactly,  and  will  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  occupation  of  unnecessary  land  is  a posi- 
tive evil,  entailing  endless  expenditure,  and  inducing 
slovenliness.” 

The  style  adopted  for  the  bouse  Is  Jacobean. 
In  the  plan  the  kitchen  adjoins  the  dining-room, 
an  arrangement  which  would  be  found  objection- 
able, especially  in  summer. 

The  volume,  which  is  well  got  up,  is  inscribed 
to  Mr.  William  Railton,  architect,  with  whom,  for 
many  years  before  Mr.  Railtoii’s  recent  retirement 
from  practice,  Mr.  Morris  was  connected. 


VARIORUM. 

“ London  at  a Glance : an  illustrated  Atlas  of 
London  ” (Hodgson,  Paternoster-row)  is  a very  use- 
ful novelty.  It  comprises  thirty-six  maps  in  sec- 
tions, a key  map  of  all  London,  an  alphabetical 
index  of  7,000  street  references,  and  a general 
index  of  public  buildings,  hotels,  places  of  amuse- 
ment, &c.  By  making  reference  to  the  street 
index,  the  name  of  any  street  wanted  may  be 
readily  found,  together  with  the  number  and 
even  the  portion  of  the  plate  containing  it,  so 
that  all  hunting  through  one  large  map  (often 
very  indistinctly  lettered)  is  completely  obviated. 
The  names  of  the  streets  on  the  plates  are  plain 
and  distinct ; and,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  the 

maps  or  plates  are  correct. Book  the  third  of 

“ The  Graduated  Series  of  Reading-Lesson  Books 
for  all  Classes  of  English  Schools”  has  been 
issued  by  Messrs.  Longman  & Co.  The  lessons  ap- 
pear to  have  been  well  selected : they  comprise 
descriptive  travel,  natural  history,  historical  nar- 
rative, and  miscellaneous  matter ; and  the  whole 
forms  what  we  might  almost  call  au  interesting 

story-book  for  youth. “The  Friend  of  the 

People  ” appears  to  be  prospering.  The  number 


for  the  31st  of  March,  we  observe,  contains 
an  article  on  Operative  Associations,  in  which 
some  account  is  given  of  the  “ Rochdale  Equit- 
able Pioneers’  Society,”  wbich  has  been  fifteen 
years  in  existence,  and  therefore  affords  a good 
criterion  of  what  can  be  done  with  such  asso- 
ciations when  discreetly  managed.  The  Rochdale 
began  with  a capital  of  28f.,  and  a shop  rented  at 
lOT.  In  1859,  the  funds  were  27,060?.,  and  the 
profits  10,739?.  j — this,  too,  be  it  observed,  all  the 
wliile  that  both  members  and  the  public  are  pro- 
vided with  good  wholesome  articles  of  food,  &c., 
at  wholesale  prices,  with  the  addition  only  of  a 
small  profit  to  represent  the  interest  on  the  capital 
employed,  expenses,  and  depreciation  of  stock. 
The  Association  met  with  strong  opposition  from 
“the  trade”  of  shop-dealing  middlemen,  who 
everywhere  consider  that  they  have  a vested  right 
in  a portion  of  every  mouthful  consumed  by  the 
poor  as  well  as  by  tlie  rich  : nevertheless,  by  pru- 
dence and  good  sense  on  the  part  of  the  members 
and  their  management,  all  such  opposition  was 
overcome  at  Rochdale,  as  it,  doubtless,  may  be 
everywhere  else.  The  Association,  we  may  add, 
have  now  a library  of  their  own,  a large  flour- 
mill, &c.,  and  lately  they  erected  a drinking- 
fountain,  after  the  design  of  that  in  Regent-circus, 
London.  The  establishment  of  such  an  assocbition 
offers  a lesson  to  the  working  classes  generally, 
and  shows  how  much  more  profitable  a use  they 
might  make  of  their  spare  cash  than  in  throwing 
it  away  in  thousands  of  pounds  upon  strikes. 
Two  interesting  “ Reports  ” liave  been  for- 
warded to  us  from  Bristol,  — one  the  “ Fifth 
Report  of  the  Red  Lodge  Girls’  Reformatory 
School,  Bristol,  with  the  Rules  and  Principles  of 
Management;”  and  the  other,  the  “First  Re- 
port of  the  certified  Industrial  School,  Park -row, 
Bristol.”  The  latter  has  been  opened  under  Mr. 
Adderley’s  Industrial  Schools  Act  of  1857,  and  has 
special  difficulties  to  cope  with ; but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  will  speedily  meet  with  the  success  it  so 
well  deserves.  The  presiding  genius  of  both  ap- 
pears to  be  a business-like  and  liberal  lady, 
named  “ Mary  Carpenter,  Superintendent,”  who 
not  only  prepares  the  able  reports  themselves,  but 
squares  the  accounts  like  a skilful  book-keeper, 

as  she  must  be. The  April  number  of  the 

Oentleman's  Magazine  contains,  with  much  anti- 
quarian and  biographical  intelligence,  a continua- 
tion of  Mr.  Scott’s  “Gleanings  from  Westminster 
Abbey,”  fully  illustrated. 


^tsallaKca:. 

Proposed  Foot-bridge  at  Richmond. — Some 
time  ago  we  expressed  a strong  opinion  against 
the  policy  of  the  Office  of  Works  in  refusing  assent 
to  the  landing  on  the  Crown  lauds.  After  a 
tedious  negociation,  the  Government  have  given 
in,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  promoters  pur- 
chase up  the  Crown  ferry  at  Islewortb  (half-a-mile 
distant)  for  the  modest  sum  of  1,260?. ! Thus,  this 
ferry-right  will  cost  very  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  the  bridge  itself.  A public  meeting  has 
been  held  in  Richmond  to  raise  subscriptions  for 
the  purpose,  the  Hon.  Robert  Boui-ke  taking  the 
chair.  Addresses  were  delivered,  and  resolutions 
were  unanimously  passed  that  the  proposed  foot- 
bridge, as  a work  of  genera!  utility,  was  desen-ing 
of  the  financial  support  of  the  population  both  on 
the  Surrey  aud  Middlese.x  sides  of  the  river.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  undertaking  will  be  under 
2,000?.,  the  greater  portion  of  wliich  4vill  be 
absorbed  by  the  Crown  for  the  ferry -rights,  and 
thus  end  a long  discussion  on  a vexed  question. 

Valuation  of  New  Brentford. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  vestry  on  Friday  last,  to  name  a pro-  • 
fessional  man  for  the  survey  aud  valuation  of  the 
new  docks  recently  constructed  at  Brentford,  and 
also  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  branch  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  from  Southall,  the  appoint- 
ment was  given  to  Mr.  John  Davis  Paine,  who 
surveyed  the  parish  of  Islewortb,  Hounslow,  &c. 

Monument  to  Bishop  Blomfield. — It  is 
stated  that  this  work  in  marble  is  to  be  executed 
by  Mr.  Richmond,  the  miniature  painter.  The 
Art-Journal,  with  just  indignation,  says, — “We 
imagine  the  ue.xt  fact  to  startle  the  art-world  will 
be  a tender  from  Mr.  Frith  to  build  the  new 
Foreign  Office,  or  perhaps  one  from  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  to  construct  thj  new  docks  in  the  Isle  of 
Dogs.  Such  circumstances  would  be  scarcely  less 
astounding  than  the  employment  of  a portrait- 
painter  to  erect  a monument,  during  the  life-time 
of  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Calder  Marshall,  aud  a few 
other  ‘capable’  sculptors  of  Great  Britain.”  It 
seems  to  be  a delight  to  some  in  authority  to  insult 
English  sculptors. 
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Lectfues  in  the  ‘Beompton  Museum.— A 
course  of  lectures,  fiddressed  principally  to 
teachers,  on  the  best  methods  of  acquiring  and 
communicating  knowledge  in  various  branches  of 
science,  will  be  delivered  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  on  the  following  Monday  evenings — 
IGth,  23rd,  30th  April,  7th,  1-lth,  and  21st  May, 
1860.  The  first  will  be  on  “Practical  Plane  and 
Descriptive  Geometry,  and  their  application  to 
Mechanical  and  Machine  Drawing,  and  Practical 
Architecture,”  by  Professor  T.  Bradley. 

Advertise  ! — Sir : I am  convinced,  if  persons 
who  manufacture  materials  used  in  erecting  build- 
ings would  advertise  their  wares,  a much  larger 
business  would  he  the  result.  I have  been  seeking 
information  for  some  weeks  about  the  various 
kind  of  tiles  made  for  covering  flat  roofs,  and 
for  the  best  method  of  making  flat  roofs  witter- 
tight  at  a cheaper  rate  than  lead.  I have  also 
wanted  information  as  to  the  best  principle  for 
lire  ranges,  and  the  heating  or  warming  of 
rooms.  I visited,  a fortnight  ago,  the  exhibition 
at  the  Architectural  Miisemn,  in  London,  expect- 
ing to  see  everything  used  iu  the  building  trade, 
but,  after  paying  Is.  for  admission  and  6d.  for  a 
catalogue,  I was  surprised  to  find  little  more  than 
the  Photographs,  which,  no  doubt,  were  good,  but 
not  what  1 wanted.  Cannot  you  give  a few  hints 
on  this  matter  that  will  be  useful  ? — Engineer. 

The  Birkenhead  Docks. — The  works  com- 
mittee of  the  Mersey  Dock  board  have  recom- 
mended the  construction  of  two  graving  docks  at 
Birkenhead— one  of  85  feet,  to  coat  70,850Z.,  and 
one  of  50  feet,  to  cost  52,120L  The  committee 
also  recommended  that  10,000?.  should  be  ex- 
pended ou  engines  and  pumps,  and  9,500?.  on 
walla  and  sheds;  the  total  cost  being  1-1.2,000/. 
Alter  a lengthened  discussion,  on  the  29th  nit., 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  con- 
firmed. 

Cast  Iron  in  China. — At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Mauehestor  Literary  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, Mr.  Wm.  Fairbairn,  the  president,  exhibited 
two  large  pans  of  cast  iron,  procured  by  Mr. 
M orthiiigtoii  from  China,  where  they  are  used 
for  boiling  rice.  The  metal,  which  was,  at  the 
strongest  part,  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, possessed  considerable  malleability.  The 
jirosident  remarked  that  the  art  of  making  such 
large  castings  of  thin  metal  was  unknown  in 
England.  There  are  still  things  we  cannot  do, 
and  more  we  do  not  know. 

Six-Feet  Volunteer  Guards  (32nd  Middle- 
sex).— We  are  asked  to  mention  that  this  corps 
will  drill  at  Allen’s  Riding-school  every  Monday 
evening  until  further  notice.  It  is  established 
with  a view  to  meet  the  requirements  of  men 
whose  stature,  being  above  the  average  height, 
rpuders  their  appearance  in  the  ranks  of  ordinary- 
sized corps  somewhat  awkward,  and  who  might 
therefore  be  disinclined  to  fall  iu.  Since  the  re- 
turn from  Ilythe  of  the  captain  commandant,  the 
lion.  T.  C.  Bruce,  the  corps  has  made  rapid  pro- 
gress to  efficiency.  The  uniform  is  of  the  national 
colour,  and,  at  the  review  by  her  Majesty,  will 
present  a striking  contrast  to  the  greens,  greys, 
and  drabs.  Such  of  our  readers  us  are  of  the 
standard  height,  and  want  a corps,  should  join  the 
“ Six  Footers  ” forthwith. 

Partial  Destruction  of  a Rxilwat  Station. 
—Oil  Tuesday  morning,  a portion  of  the  iron 
roofing  over  the  Victoria  Station  of  the  London 
and  Fs^rth-Westeru  R.iilway,  at  Manchester,  fell 
in,  through  a train  coming  in  contact  with  and 
breaking  one  of  the  cast-iron  pillars  supporting 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  roof.  This  pillar  was 
exceedingly  near  to  the  line  of  rails,  and,  iu 
snunting  a train,  one  of  the  carriages  got  oil’  the 
rails,  and  came  in  contact  with  it.  The  loss  to 
the  company,  it  is  believed,  will  be  about  1,000/. 

Rovax  Itallin  Opera  House.— Mr.  Gye  has 
issued  a very  attractive  programme  for  the  coming 
season,  embracing  all  the  old  favourites  aud  many 
new  names  of  reputation.  “ Fidelio,”  “ Stradella,” 

“ La  Favorita”  (with  new  scenery),  “ Le  Nozze  di 
Giamietta,”  are  announced,  in  addition  to  the 
repertory  of  last  season,  and  “Le  Prophete”  is 
to  be  revived.  In  addition,  four  grand  concerts, 
one,  if  not  more  of  them,  to  be  given  in  the 
I'  loral  Hall,  are  promised,  to  which  all  subscribers 
to  the  Opera  will  be  entitled  to  admission. 

Improvements  in  Aberdeen. — We  learn  from 
the  Aberdeen  papers  that  the  directors  of  the 
Aberdeen  Town  and  County  Bank  have  resolved 
to  erect  a handsome  building  for  carrying  ou  their 
business  in  Aberdeen.  It  will  be  erected  in  Union- 
street,  opposite  Market-street.  Designs  were  sub- 
roitted  from  five  local  architects,  and  those  sent 
lu  by  Mr.  Mathews,  of  Aberdeen  and  Inverness, 
have  received  the  first  premium.  The  buddinK 
will  cost  from  12,000/.  to  13,000/. 


Railway  Traffic  Returns. — The  traffic  re- 
turns of  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
week  ending  March  17,  amounted  to  457,980/., 
and  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1859,  to 
416,120/.,  showing  an  increase  of  41,860/.  The 
gross  receipts  of  the  eight  railways  having  their 
termini  in  the  metropolis  amounted  to  190,955/., 
and  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  to 
176,593/.,  showing  an  increase  of  14,362/. 

A Remaricable  Property  of  Iron. — In  1856, 
says  a contemporary,  Mr.  March,  an  able  chemist 
connected  with  the  Royal  Arsenal,  discovered  that 
it  was  an  invariable  rule  with  iron  which  has  j 
remained  a considerable  time  under  water,  when  I 
reduced  to  small  grains  or  an  impalpable  powder,  | 
to  become  red-hot.  This  he  found  bj'  scraping  ' 
from  a gun  some  corroded  metal,  which  ignited 
the  paper  containing  it,  and  burnt  a hole  in  his  ' 
pocket.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  account  j 
for  some  spontaneous  fires  and  explosions.  The 
tendency  of  moistened  particles  of  iron  to  ignite  | 
was  discovered  by  the  French  chemist,  Lemary,  as 
far  back  as  1670.  , 

There  is  Nothing  New  under  the  Sun. — I 
I think  the  following  facts  will  be  interesting  to  \ 
your  readers  at  the  present  time,  when  the  rifie  is 
the  topic  of  the  day.  The  c.arbine  with  which 
Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  shot  the  Regent 
Murray,  in  1570,  is  preserved  at  Hamilton  Palace. 
It  has  a brass  liarrol  the  same  length  ns  the 
Enfield  rifle,  and  the  bore  is  of  the  same  diameter, 
aud,  what  is  most  singular,  it  is  rifled  iie.irly  in  , 
the  s.ame  manner  as  the  Enfield.  The  power  of  | 
this  rifle  appears  to  have  been  great,  for  “ the 
ball,  after  passing  through  the  body  of  the  regent, 
killed  the  horse  of  a gentleman  who  was  riding  on 
the  other  side.” — Wm.  Burns. 

Science  and  Art  Department. — The  Lords 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  ou  Education  desire 
to  afTerd  the  greatest  facilities  to  teachers  of 
science  and  navigation  schools  in  obtaining  the 
best  instruments,  apparatus,  &c.,  for  giving  in- 
struction in  science  and  navigation,  towards  the 
purchase  of  which  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment is  authorized  to  pay  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost ; 
and  they  consider  that  the  fullest  opportunities 
should  be  given  to  manufacturers  iu  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  for  supplying  such  apparatus.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  necessary  that  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  should  have  some  guarantee  that 
the  apparatus  and  instruments  are  of  good  quality 
.aud  moderate  in  price,  and  they  have  therefore 
laid  down  certain  rules  and  conditions,  which  have 
been  published  and  circulated. 

Preserving  Wood. — All  fence-footings,  gate- 
posts, garden-stakes,  and  timber  that  is  buried  iu 
the  earth,  may  ho  preserved  from  decay  by  the 
following  simple  process: — Take  11  lbs.  of  blue 
vitriol  to  20  quarts  of  water;  dissolve  the  vitriol 
with  boiling  water,  and  then  add  the  remainder. 
The  end  of  the  wood  is  then  put  into  solution, 
and  left  to  stand  four  or  five  days;  for  shingle, 
three  days  will  answer;  and  for  posts  6 inches 
square,  ten  days.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
saturation  takes  place  in  a well-pitclied  tank  or 
keyed  box,  for  the  reason  that  any  barrel  will  be 
shrunk  by  the  operation  so  as  to  leak.  Instead  of 
expanding  an  old  cask,  .as  other  liquids  do,  this 
shrinks  them.  Chloride  of  zinc  will  answer  the 
same  purpose,  but  is  dearer. — Manchester  Courier. 

Nelson  College,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. — 
The  chief  stone  of  this  building  (iu  fact,  the  ouly 
one,  for  the  edifice  is  to  be  of  wood,  on  account 
of  liability  to  earthquakes)  was  laid  on  the  7th  of 
December  last,  by  the  governor  of  New  Zealand. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Beatson.  The  building  will 
form  two  sides  of  an  inner  court  or  quadrangle, 
117  feet  by  60  feet,  on  the  south-west  side  of 
which  will  be  ranged  the  domestic  offices.  All 
the  roofs  will  be  covered  with  galvanized  iron  ' 
tiles,  and  have  leaden  guttering.  The  contracts  ! 
for  the  whole  building,  exclusive  of  the  foundatiou, 
amount  to  a sum  a little  beyond  7,100/.  A tower 
will  project  from  the  centre  of  the  principal  front, 
and,  rising  above  the  main  roof,  will  give  addi- 
tional prominence  to  that  portion  of  the  building, 
while  large  bay  windows  will  give  character  aud 
projection  to  the  wings.  The  principal  front 
will  be  142  feet  in  length.  An  open  corridor 
or  loggia  will  screen  the  chief  apartments  from  the 
sun’s  rays,  and  afl'ord  depth  and  shadow  to  that 
portion  of  the  structure.  The  return  elevation,  or 
that  towards  the  north-west,  which  will  be  82  feet 
in  length,  will  correspond  with  the  wings  in  the 
north-east  front,  and  have  a similar  bay  window 
iu  the  centre.  The  end  elevations  will  be  of  the 
same  character.  The  three  principal  entrances 
will  have  open  archways  and  recessed  porches, 
with  semicircular  oriel  windows,  projecting  on ' 
cortels  above.  The  style  adopted  is  the  Eliza- 
bethan. 


Salford  Town  Hall  Extension. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Salford  town  council,  on  the  28th 
of  March,  the  town  hall  and  markets  committee, 
with  reference  to  the  alterations  and  extension  of 
the  Salford  Town  Hall,  reported  that  the  contract 
of  Messrs.  Henry  Southern  for  carrying  out  the 
proposed  work  amounted  to  5,625/.,  which  they 
recommend  should  be  accepted.  The  committee 
hoped  to  realize  400/.  by  the  sale  of  the  old 
materials,  so  that  the  sum  necessary  for  the  work 
would  not  exceed  5,500/.;  and  this  would  cover 
any  alterations  they  might  in  the  future  think  it 
I necessary  to  make  on  the  proposed  plan.  The 
I contract  of  Messrs.  Southern  was  accepted. 

I Arciiitectueal  Exhibition. — The  exhibition 
' will  be  opened  next  week.  We  have  been  asked 
to  postpone  further  notice  till  then,  aud  of  course 
' comply. 

] “ Machinery  foe  Obtaining  and  Applying 

Motive  Power.” — A patent  taken  out  by  Mr. 

I John  Coates,  of  Lower  Shadwell,  engineer,  after 
specifying  certain  central  pillars,  working-beam, 

, fly-wheel,  oscillating  cylinder,  &c.,  states  that 
“ the  hollow-centre  pillar  or  main  support  is 
connected  at  bottom  with  a ram,  the  plunger 
kept  regulated  by  a suitable  weight  attached 
to  a chain  passing  over  a pulley,  and  a crane 
may  be  applied  to  draw  back  the  plunger, 
that  water  may  be  admitted  without  pump- 
ing. The  opposite  or  solid  end  of  the  work- 
ing beam  has  a balance  weight  attached  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  weight  of  the  cylinder.  The 
cylinder,  the  tubular  portions,  and  the  trough  arc 
filled  with  water,  and  the  working  of  the  piston 
causes  the  alternate  admission  and  expulsion  of 
the  water,  thereby  putting  the  engine  into 
motion.”  The  specification  states  that  there  may 
be  two  rams,  “so  that. while  one  Is  at  work,  the 
other  charges  the  ram  cylinder  with  water  tO' 
obtain  the  power.” 


TENDERS 

For  New  Warehouse  and  Drying-Sheds,  White’s-gar- 
dens,  Bermondsey  j Mr.  Geo.  Elkington,  architect : — 

Wilson  iCy.'JSS  0 0 

Rider  7il90  0 0 

Myers 7,1  go  0 0 

Coleman 6,985  0 0 

Wells 6.900  0 0 

Wills  6,705  ' 0 0 


For  New  Warehouses,  Houndsditch ; Mr.  T.  C.  Clarke, 
architect: — 

Jay  jg's.oge  0 0 

Lucas,  Brothers 5,095  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham 4,939  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 4,7ii0  0 0 

I’Anson 4,686  0 0 

Brass  4,619  0 0 

Lawrence  & Sons  (accepted)  ..  4,3<0  o'  0 


For  a 'Vestry-HaU  and  Offices  for  the  parish  of  St. 

Georgc-in-tlie-East;  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  architect. 

Quantities  supplied:— 

Wood,  Gravesend  ^5,580  0 0 

Hocken  5, 319  0 0 

Wood,  Mile-end-road 6,3no  0 0 

Hack  & Son 5,237  0 0 

McLennan  & Bird  5,000  0 0 

Winden 4,999  0 0 

Hill 4,992  0 0 

Blackburn 4,984  0 0 

Wilson  4,974  0 0 

Hart 4,899  0 0 

Ennor  (accepted) 4,675  0 0 

Raby  4,651  0 0 

Glenn 4,590  0 0 


George  ^3.203  0 0 

Clements  2,594  0 0 

Sutton 2,540  0 0 

Fish 2,511  0 0 

Porter 2,496  0 0 

Todd  2,476  0 0 

Piper  & Son 2,400  0 0 

Smith 2,399  0 0 

Copland 2,394  10  0 

Downes 2,3:10  0 0 

Richards 2,314  0 0 

McLennan  & Co 2,283  0 0 

Batterbury 2,279  0 0 

Rudkin  2,199  0 0 

Gleim  [accepted' 2.100  0 0 


For  the  first  part  of  a House  of  Mercy,  Wolverhampton,, 
for  Mr.  Wearing;  Mr.  E.  Welby  Pugin,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  Marples : — 

Branson  and  Gwyther  ^2,134  0 0 

Heveringham  (accepted) 1,908  0 0 

Smith  (without  fittings)  1,895  0 0 


For  a House  and  Stabling  at  Roeharapton,  for  Mr.  P. 
Plumley ; Mr.  C.  Lee,  architect.  Quantities  supplied. 

Aviss  A:  Sons je'2,032  0 ..  j^4)8  0 ..  jf2,450  0- 

Nicholson 1,980  0 ..  400  0 ..  2,380  0 

Adamson  & Sons  ..  1,874  0 ..  399  0 ..  2,273  0 

Evans,  Brothers. ...  — . . — . . 2,200  0 

For  a Lecture-hall  at  Wrentham,  Suffolk;  Mr.  George 
Glover,  architect,  Lowestoft; — 

Hubbard  & Co i6’l,034  3 0 

Woodruff  & Co 938  0 0 

Rix 832  3 0 

Hilieary  A:  Artis  (accepted)  ... . 865  12  10 

Smith  (received  too  late)  .... ..  788  10  0 
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Metropolitan  Com- 
municotions,  and 
Street  Railways. 

qHE  Metropolitan 
f'y  Board  of  Works 

being  now,  2)ending 
the  experiment,  re- 
rf  lioved  from  some  of 
the  duties  of  that 
great  undertakin; 
which  was  most 

pressing,  it  may  be 
well  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  certain  ob- 
jects for  which  the 
Board  was  con- 

stituted, that  arc 
scarcely  less  im- 
' portaut  even  than 

the  sewerage,  to  the 
improvement,  or,  we 
might  say,  the  pre- 
servation, ofLondon. 
Facilities  for  inter- 
communication are 
more  needed  for  this 
than  for  any  other 
caiiital  ; but  they 
are  here  probably, 
tlic  most  out  of  pro- 
portion with  local 
rerjuirements  and, 
those  of  business;  whilst  the  disposition  of 
the  routes  and  streets  of  London  generally,  is 
as  imfayoiiraWe  to  effect,  and  to  tie  beneiicial 
results  ou  health  and  mind  svliich  come  from 
exterii.al  impressions,  as  to  the  first-named  ob- 
jects of  the  planning  of  any  accumulation  of 
buildings.  We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the 
eftorls  to  secure  timely  attention  to  the  subject 
are  not  only  those  ivhich  we  ourselves  have 
made,  and  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  have 
under  consideration  a considerable  number  of 
new  lines,  such  as  had  been  iJroposed  at 
various  times  j as  well  as  that  they  have  now 
comnieiiced  works  like  the  new  line  of  street 
on  the  Southwark  side,  and  completed  others, 
as  the  short  street  from  King-street,  Covent- 
g.irJon,  which  may  prove  of  great  value  in  re- 
hcving  the  present  crowded  thoroughfares, 
ihat  they  are  not  actively  doing  what  is  suffi- 
ment  to  stop  the  pressure  of  difficulties  and 
mcreasing  evils,  however,  we  conceive  is  ad- 
mitted by  themselves  ; and  they  have  achieved 
lu  preliminary  arrangements,  comparatively 
speaking  little  beyond  iminting  a schedule  of 
requirements,  and  items  of  estimate  for  streets, 
and  expressing  regret  at  their  want  of  funds. 
Inat  the  whole  work  of  improved  metropolitan 
communications  is  multiiilied  in  costliness  at 
every  years  delay,  and  that  it  must  be  done, 

01  the  enects  become  at  last  very  serious,  or  in 
a national  jjoint  of  view,  has  been  said  again 
and  again.  It  is  fully  perceived  by  those  who 
have  thought  ou  the  subject.  The  efforts  of 
the  -Board,  however,  appear  in  print,— or,  may 
wc  say,  are  as  plans,— whilst  companies  are 
able  to  proceed  towards  the  formation  of  rail- 
way stations,  in  the  centres  of  London,  which 
may  be  useful  as  represented,  in  diverting 
trattie  from  particular  lino.s,  but  which  have 
never  been  considered  in  relation  to  the  plans 
spoken  of,  nor  the  latter  witli  the  stations,  and 
which  to  say  the  least,  will  introduce  in 
central  localities  a condition  of  things  bene- 
ncial  to  the  companies,  but  that  may  not  be 
untlcrstooil  by  the  public, -that  is  to  say 
whether  prospectively  advantageous,  or  unfor- 
tunately the  reverse.  It  would  require  con- 
stant attendance  at  committees  to  Icnow  wliat 
IS  the  actual  state  of  the  several  schemes  for 
aosorbing  large  areas  in  Bmdon,  as  these  lines 
and  statioiis  : we  know  only  that  the  Metro- 
politan Railway,  chietiy  an  underground  line, 

IS  in  progress,  that  the  Charing-cross  Railway 


is  a substantive  undertaking,  and  what  els 
the  same  character  may  have  been  to 
learned  from  the  ordinary  channels  ; and  that 
‘ a the  other  hand,  the  aiqiiopriatiou  of  about 
;:fty-threc  acres  of  land,  and  the  stopjnng  up 
or  absorption  of  about  forty-two  jmblic  ways, 
I'esides  the  spamiing  of  about  seventy  such 
ways  with  arches,  offer  themselves  to  the  Sur- 
veyor to  the  City  Commission  of  Sewers  as 
reasons  for  a report  which  he  presented  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  recommending  the  com- 
missioners to  dissent  from  the  whole  of  the 
projects  causing  tliese  changes ; and  that  similar 
objections  to  two  of  the  schemes,  one  of  wliich 
proposed  a terminus  near  the  Bank,  and  the 
other  a viaduct  across  Ludgate-hill,  obstructing 
the  view  of  St.  Paul’s,  have  jirocured  an  ad- 
verse report  from  the  Improvement  Committee, 
to  the  Court  of  Common  Council  As  to  the 
Charing-cross  Railway,  we  know  that  the  line 
is  to  cross  the  river  by  a bridge,— which,  if 
the  view  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  be 
correct  (though,  as  to  the  number  of  openings, 
we  believe  it  is  not  so),  will  be  a tasteless 
structure, — whilst  we  do  not  know  how 
adequate  approaches  can  be  obtained  (and 
having  regard  to  the  slight  ascent  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Strand),  without 
the  removal  of  Northumberland  House,  much 
less  without  there  be  more  than  a widen- 
removal  of  the  houses  on  each  side,  of 
Huiigerford-street.  The  “ limits  of  deviation” 
would  allow  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the 
houses  in  the  Strand  from  Villiers-street  up  to 
and  inclusive  of  those  on  the  west  side  of  Craven- 
street,  and,  therefore,  inclusive  of  buildings 
which  are  now  being  erected.  Let  us  however, 
assume  this  railway  to  extend,  for  the  Kent 
lines,  to  the  station  at  London-bridge,  or 
generally  to  lines  southward  of  London,  and 
include  the  line  for  which  a station  is  being 
formed  at  Pimlico,  as  serving  the  object  de- 
sired,— which  is  that  of  dividing  the  traffic  of. 
each  line  over  several  metropolitan  stations, 
rather  than  the  opposite  principle — the  junction 
of  the  traffic  of  several  lines  at  one  station, 
wliich  seems  to  be  that  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway.  Even  in  this  view  of  those  which 
will  remain  probably  for  some  time  chief  lines 
for  suburban  and  pleasure  traffic,  the  lines 
southward  of  the  Thames,  there  is  much  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  station  at  Charing-cross 
will  cause  inconvenient  crowding  in  the  streets 
at  that  point,  and  to  believe  that  generally  a 
system  of  large  central  stations  in  towns,  in  lieu 
of  feeding  lines  converging  from  many  quarters 
to  the  main  depot  of  each  line  beyond  the  town, 
would  not  be  the  best  for  the  street  communica- 
tions, or  the  cheapest  and  best,  liaving  regard 
to  the  interests  of  shareholders.  The  only 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple shadowed  forth  in  the  two  stations  of  the 
Brighton  conijiany,  is  one,  whatever  it  might 
bo,  affecting  passengers  in  a change  of  car- 
riages ; but  this,  added  to  the  first  conveyance 
to  the  district  station,  would  probably  be  pre- 
ferred to  a long  drive  to  a central  station,  with 
the  intolerable  inconvenience  and  delay  of 
existing  streets.  We  believe  that,  whilst  it  is 
perfectly  correct  to  view  the  system  defective, 
which  makes  the  getting  from  some  parts  of 
London  to  the  London-bridge  or  the  Eastern 
Counties  station  as  long  a business  as  getting  to 
-Brighton  itself  or  Cambridge,  the  object  desired 
would  be  best  served  by  confluent  or  feeding 
and  by  girdle  lines  ; and  that  the  original  plan 
of  having  great  stations,  with  the  depots  and 
workshops,  beyond  the  limits  of  towns,  was  in 
the  main  correct.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
remove  now  much  of  the  business  carried  on 
at  such  stations  as  those  at  Euston-square  and 
Camden-town,  or  even  that  which  has  been  often 
thought  too  distant  at  Paddington,  to  localities 
v’herc  ground  is  less  in  demand  for  houses,  un- 
less those  of  the  workmen,  as  in  the  case  of  Wol- 
verton  and  Crewe,  and  .so  to  benefit  both  the 
town  and  the  company  ? Even  at  New-cross 
the  ground  occupied  has  become  valuable. 
But  the  confluent  and  girdle  lines  both  would 
require  to  be  designed  with  special  reference  to 
localities  of  the  to\vn  ; and  thus  far,  the  wants 
of  London  by  any  confluent  lines  southward, 
and  by  the  North  London  railway  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  are  insufficiently  served.  In 


number  of  termini  of  lines  confluent  to  the  one 
to  the  jilace  of  destination  would  be  needed, 
whether  lines  fur  locomotives  or  of  a different 
character.  Whatever  conclusion  may  be  made 
a.s  to  the  obligations  and  interest  of  the  com- 
panies, the  reader  will  agree  with  us  that  a 
system  which  leaves  the  jiositioiis  of  railway 
stations  to  be  fixed  ou  without  reference  to  the 
ordinary  streets,  or  leaves  the  streets  as  they 
were  before  they  became  the  feeders  to  the 
trunk  line,  must  be  wrong. 

There  ought  to  be,  therefore,  on  paper,  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  London  and  its  suburbs, 
with  the  sites  marked  of  all  such  stations  of 
railways  to  the  country,  as  are  likely  to  be 
needed  for  some  time  to  come,  and  with  re- 
quired street  improvements  suited  to  these 
centres,  and  to  those  of  the  market'’,  theatres, 
and  other  resorts  of  the  ordinary  carriage 
traffic.  If  such  a plan  exist,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  means  have  not  been  found 
for  one  of  the  improvements  that  must  surely 
be  indicated  on  it — the  street  so  often  jn'oposed 
to  connect  Old-street  and  the  Betlinal-grcen- 
road  ; and  which  would  be  so  nearly  the  same 
as  the  chosen  line  of  the  Middle-level  sewer. 
Other  most  imimrtaut  improvements,  long  sug- 
gested, however,  remain  in  abeyance  whilst 
opportunities  go  by  ; we  may  name  the  im- 
provement of  Chancery-lane,  tlie  removal  of 
Middle-row,  Holborn,  and  the  formation  of  the 
street  from  the  west  end  of  Ciieapside,  starting 
from  a spot  where  new  buildings  have  been 
allowed  to  be  raised.  We  .speak  not  of  the 
obstruction,  moderated  though  it  be,  which 
has,  after  all  exertions,  been  allowed  to  the 
view  from  the  south-east,  of  St.  Paul’s,  except 
that  it  is  one  for  wliich  somebody  assuredly 
should  “ hang.” 

It  is  clear  that  however  w'e  divert  a portion 
of  the  traffic  from  one  station  to  another, — by  a 
new  line  and  terminus  partly,  and  partly  by  a 
new  street, — there  are  wants  of  intercommunica- 
tion daily  growing  in  London,  which  require  to 
be_  grappled  with  in  a diff’orent  manner.  The 
existing  routes  east  and  west  are  all  too  narrow, 
and  others  north  and  south  are  wanting;  and 
the  tendency  that  there  is  to  convergence  and  a 
crash  of  traffic  as  in  Cheapside,  should  be 
moderated  by  well-devised  jflans  to  secure  the 
objects  meant  to  be  obtained  by  Cannon-street 
and  Greshain-street,  but  not  served  by  the 
tortuous  course  and  narrowness  of,  and  the  turns 
from  Holborn  and  New’gate-strcct  to  the  one, 
and  the  want  of  regulations  for  the  course  of 
the  London-bridge  Station  omnibuses  in  the 
case  of  the  other.  Be  it  assumed,  however, 
that  these  latter  points  are  settled,  the  conflu- 
ence of  much  of  the  traffic  over  London-bridge, 
and  the  crowded  state  of  that  thoroughfare, 
must  continue  until  iflans  are  matured,  and 
all  the  works  comjfleted,  having  for  object  the 
provision  of  streets  and  railways  directly  from 
western  London  to  the  Kent  and  Surrey  lines. 

It  was  this  view  which  led  us  to  see  the  neces- 
sity for  preservation  of  the  route  of  West^ 
minster-bridge,  and  for  a still  further  provision 
of  crossings  of  the  river.  Any  jffan  would  be 
defective  which  did  not  go  to  equalize  and 
connect  the  opposite  shores  of  the  river,  South- 
wark with  Belgravia  and  the  most  distant 
localities,  or  others  where  obstacles  intervene  ; 
and  this  we  have  shown  is  needed,  as  well  on 
grounds  which  are  those  of  social  equalization 
and  pertain  to  morals  and  jiolice,  as  on  those 
wliich  are  most  considered  by  men  of  business. 

A radical  change  is  required  in  the  plan  of 
London,  both  as  regards  the  lines  of  route,  and 
the  width  of  those  which  are  principal.  New 
bridges  and  railway  branches,  and  the  lines  by 
the  side  of  the  river  when  the  embankment  is 
completed,  will  effect  much  ; but  many  alter- 
ations are  wanted  at  the  areas  of  the  great 
centres  ; and  we  mention  those  of  the  theatres 
amongst  the  number.  No  building  like  any  of 
the  theatres  or  Exeter  Hall  should  be  allowed 
in  future  unless  completely  isolated,  not  only 
in  order  that  there  may  be  the  proper  number 
of  doorwaj’s  to  it,  but  that  the  inconvenience 
which  there  is  for  carriage  traffic  may  be 
avoided.  Fortunately,  Covent-garden  and 
Drury-lane  theatres  arc  placed  in  a quarter 
where  there  is  not  much  trafiic  except  in  con- 
nection with  them,  at  night  time  ; otherwise  the 


principle,  then  we  may  say,  a much  greater  j inconvenience  would  be  intolerable  with  what- 
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ever  efficient  control  of  the  police-force.  As 
it  is,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Sydney 
Suiirke’s  plans,*  followed  elsewhere  in  many 
particulai’s,  have  not  also  been  followed  by  the 
removal  of  buildings  lying  between  Bow-street 
and  Little  llussell-street,  where  Mr.  Smirke 
proposed  a quadrant  space  and  piazza — the 
theatres  then  to  be  in  sight  of  one  another.  The 
general  plan  only  falls  short  of  the  present 
requirements,  and  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
meet  our  principle  of  dealing  with  the  whole 
area  of  London.  The  same  short-coming  was 
characteristic  of  the  application  to  architects 
for  the  street  plan  to  accompany  the  designs 
for  the  Government  Offices.  In  all  the  designs 
in  the  several  cases,  including  those  of  Gwynn 
and  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  as  also  those  of 
Mr.  Beunethorne,  we  perceive,  leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  new  element  of  the  railway 


OX  ARCHITECTURE  AS  DEVELOPED  BY 
THE  VARIOUS  RACES  OF  MAN.* 

* , Tire  subject  to  which,  on  the  invitation  of  the 

stations,  that  there  were  the  same  objects  committee  of  the  Arcliitectural  Museum,  I pro- 
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Epsom  line  might  form  part  of  one,  or  that 
through  Reigato  and  Dorking,  should  such  be 
the  distance, — would  he  very  important  in  the 
defence  of  London,  os  would  be  a general  coast 
lino,  natural  obstacles  not  intervening,  in  the 
defence  of  the  country. 

But  it  is  beginning  to  be  understood  that 
great  as  is  the  development  of  the  system, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done  to  extend  the 
uses  of  the  railway  mode  of  coiimmuication  in 
districts  which  lie  out  of  the  main  routes,  as 
well  as  ill  the  streets  of  towns  themselves  : and 
into  this  part  of  the  question  we  shall  enter  in 
a subsequent  article. 


thought  of  1 some  of  ivlilch,  like  the  oticnillg  of  '•‘’■■"''te  JO'U-  attention,  is  « The  Ethnology 
Lincolii’s-Inn-iields,  remain  to  bo  made  ; and  '^■'“decture,  that  is,  architecture  considered 
others,  like  the  prolongation  of  Bow-street,  and  ‘’“^kipnimt  among  the  charac- 

tlie  line  of  Gresliam-street,  in  inteiition  the  wnrU.  nmdeab  i m 

„„  , f *1  1-  e\\T  1 7 1 , worus,  tlie  modes  m wbicb  some  of  the  various 

same  as  one  of  the  lines  of  Wren  s plan  have  „ccs  of  man  have  expressed  themselves  in  arohi- 
been  completed  m a bungling  manner.  What  tecture.  ^ 

is  wanted  to  prevent  tlie  perpetuance  of  the  You  ’have  bad  many  proofs,  in  the  discourses 
same  fatality,  or  doimmince  of  private  interests  , delivered  here,  that  this  art  of  architecture  Las 
to  obstruction  of  improvements,  is  the  accept-  , been  studied  chronologically,  historically,  geo- 
ance  of  their  obligations  by  the  Metropolitan  graphicully,  nationally,  but  scarcely  yet  by  the 
Board.  Let  this  be  followed  by  the  publication  aid  of  ethnology.  On  the  other  hand  ethnology 
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of  plans  to  which  general  assent  could  be 
looked  for,  as  desirable  improvements  ; and  we 
think  with  this  condition,  and  some  slight 
assistance  from  the  national  exchequer,  which 
perhaps  is  due  to  a metropolis,  as  for  tho 
general  advantage,  Londoners  would  hear  the 
iuHictioii  of  a rate  meant  to  remove  the  serious 
inconveniences  which  they  are  under,  and  to 
prevent  those  looming  in  the  distance.  Let 
the  Board  then,  having  the  vnen-s  wmcia  redi, 
or  that  their  plans  are  well  devlseil,  and  will 
attain  the  end,  proceed  not  on  their  present 
principle,  which,  for  example,  would  involve 
a certain  cost  in  maintaining  houses  in  a 
case  like  that  of  the  course  of  the  Piccadilly 
hranch  of  the  Middle-level  Sewer  through 
Great  Turnstile,  whilst  a street  for  carriages 
there  has  been  constantly  asked  for,  but  with 
spirit  and  determination  such  ns  that  of  a rail- 
way company.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the 
Metroimlitan  Board  to  ask  for  them  both  the 
favour  of  Parliament  which  is  shown  to  a com- 
pany, and  the  active  support.,  scarcely  yet 
manifested  in  many  cases,  of  the  Government. 
\\  hether  the  best  system  will  be  one  contem- 
plating to  treat  for  premises  that  are  in  some 
cases  of  enormous  value,  or  to  form  new  lines 
and  gain  some  return,  may  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  surveyors.  The  direct  lines  rccpiired 
most  would  probably  be  found  to  run  through 
property  of  inferior  value,  and  with  judgment 
might  repay  tho  bulk  of  the  exiicuditure.  ' In 
the  case  of  New  Oxford-street,  the  comfort  of 
the  previous  inliabitants  was  not  cared  for  ; 
and,  therefore,  as  we  know,  evils  have  been 
retained  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  new 
buildings,  which  have  been  since  unfavourable 
to  the  rents  and  property;  moreover,  in  our 
opinion,  the  external  character  of  buildings 
could  now  be  made,  wliilst  productive  of  elFcct, 
conducive  to  the  importance  of  tho  street  in 
financial  returns.  The  mistake  of  Eudell- 
street,  both  ns  to  the  line  and  the  retention  for 
years  of  one  side  with  low-class  houses, 
would  hardly  be  repeated.  Supposing  the  em- 
bankment lines  be  viewed  as  those  of  new 
communications,  east  and  west,  has  it  ever 
been  considered  how  mucli  property  might  be 
improved  in  the  streets  whicli  would  lead  out 
of  the.'-;u  Hues  ']  It  may  he  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  waterside  property  would  be  im- 
proved ; though  we  think  it  has  been  clear]_y 
snown  that  goods  could  lie  craned  into  the 
warehouses,  or  wheeled  across  the  carriage- 
ways,  without  interruption  to  traffic,  and  that 
therefore  the  property  would  not  be  deterio- 
rated. We  liave  little  more  to  add  respecting 
the  portion  of  the  plan  wherein  wmild  be  made 
provision  fur  railways  such  ns  arc  worked  by 
locomotives.  Girdle  lines  at  a sufficient  dis- 
tance from  London, — say  the  Croydon  and 
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the  study  of  the  varieties  of  the  humitii  race,  has 
been  viewed  by  the  light  of  physiology— the 
science  of  the  structure  of  man  j by  the  light  of 
philology — the  science  of  language  : it  has  yet  to 
be  studied  by  the  light  of  art. 

After  a few  prefatory  observations  on  the  scope 
and  complexity  of  the  subject,  the  lecturer  pro- 
ceeded:— 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I propose  to  notice  how 
art  is  calculated  to  aid  cthnolog}',  and  what  art 
is  best  able  to  render  such  aid. 

Next,  to  bring  forward  a few  facts  respecting 
the  distinction  ot  the  types  of  mankind,  and  to 
show  the  permanency  of  some  of  these  types. 

And  next  to  group  the  varieties  of  man  in  such 
a manner  as  to  exemplil'y  what  I have  called  the 
ethnology  of  architecture. 

The  science  that,  under  the  modern  name  of 
ethnology,  investigates  tho  varieties  of  the  human 
race,  that  marks  their  permanency  and  their  in- 
fluence on  human  destiny,  and  seeks  to  explore 
their  origin  j — this  science  has,  as  I have  re- 
marked,  summoned,  first,  physiology  to  its  aid, 
and  serutiuized,  with  laborious  care,  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  structure  and  of  the  external  ana- 
tomy of  man.  It  has  next  appealed  to  philology; 
and,  as  speech  is  the  primary  and  characteristic 
product  of  the  human  intellect,  it  has  sought 
alike,  in  the  delicate  reliueramt  of  civilized  ex- 
pression— the  magnificent  Instrument  of  social 
intercourse  employed  by  iEsehylus  or  Demos- 
thenes,—and  ill  tho  uncouth  tones  of  the  naked 
savage,  to  gather  materials  for  generalization,  and 
for  the  establishing  of  great  and  interesting 
truths. 

It  apjiears  to  me  that  there  is  yet  another  path 
by  which  to  explore  the  domains  of  ethnology,  and 
that  ii  path  peculiarly  interesting  to  us — it  is  the 
path  of  art.  Here  truly  there  is  much,  almost 
everything,  yet  to  be  dune,  and  doubtless  much 
that  will  repay  our  labour. 

Many  considerations  unite  in  making  art  a 
most  etfideiit  guide  in  ethnological  investigations. 

I believe  that  in  art  man  strives  to  express  his 
relations  to  external  nature,  to  his  fellow-men, 
and  to  his  creator. 

Art  is  also,  let  it  he  noted,  especially  Jiuman. 
Ill  instinct  man  is  e.xcelled  by  the  lower  animals, 
in  intellect  by  higher  orders  of  created  beiiigi*,  but 
ill  art  he  is  alone.  If, 'thon,  it  be  acknowledged 
as  a vehicle  of  human  thought,  it  must  also  he  an 
index  to  the  iiecullarities  of  the  mind  that  shapes 
the  thought. 

^ Now,  these  mental  peculiarities  arc  marks  of 
distinction  of  race  • by  the  records  of  art,  theu,  we 
may  justly  reason  in  ethnological  inquiries. 

I have  purposely  used  the  term  art  in  the 
general  sense,  meaning  all,  not  merely  mechanical, 
that  we  ordinarily  include  in  that  exjiression;  but 
it  must  be  obvious  to  slight  refiectioii  that  the 
more  directly  art  emanates  from  human  thought, 
the  better  will  it  be  fitted  for  my  present  argu- 
ment. Now,  of  the  three  commonly  known  as 
the  fine  arts,  viz.,  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture; painting  finds  its  materials  in  the  de- 
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lineation  of  form,  of  action,  and  passion,  that 
actually  exists,  or  in  the  conception  of  such  as 
might  e.xist  in  life,  in  the  exhibiting  the  harmonies 
of  colour,  or  in  the  interpretation  of  the  aspects  of 
external  nature;  sculpture,  though  more  abstract, 
yet  deals  with  forms  that  are  couceivable  in  life; 
not  80  architecture, — it  alone  has  no  archetype  in 
external  nature — it  is  therefore  more  directly  the 
emanation  of  man’s  own  individuality,  either  the 
product  of  his  necessity — even  of  his  fears, — or  of 
his  luxury,  or  of  his  religion.  Architecture,  theu, 
among  the  fine  arts,  is  that  best  fitted  to  tell  us 
somewhat  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  races  of  man. 
In  the  ordinary  or  popular  sense  it  is  not  then  an 
imitative  art,  hut  in  the  higher  and  truer  sense, 
in  which  the  greatest  authority,  Aristotle,  uses 
embracing  poetry  and  music,  it  is  also 
contained,  as  being  the  embodiment  of  a mental 
conception,  the  changing  a brain-image  to  a tan- 
gible reality. 

It  would  be  beside  my  present  purpose,  even  did 
time  permit,  to  enter  on  any  detail  of  the  pecu- 
liarities and  distribution  of  the  varieties  of  the 
human  race;  but  I must  bring  forward  briefly  a 
few  facts  re.specting  their  present  occupation  of 
the  face  of  the  globe. 

If  you  will  turn  with  me  to  the  map  of  the 
world  I can  more  readily  indicate  the  prevalence 
of  the  characteristic  types  of  man. 

[The  lecturer  showed  the  distribution  of  the 
chief  varieties  of  man,  and  by  means  of  diagrams 
and  casts  pointed  out  their  distinguishing  pecu- 
liarities, mentioning  the  classifications  of  Blumen- 
hach,  Cuvier,  Pritchard,  Zeune,  &c.  lie  theu 
noticed  the  permanency  of  some  of  these  types, 
and  traced  them  to  very  remote  epochs,  from  the 
evidence  of  ancient  authors  and  monumental 
records.  He  theu  continued  :] 

It  thus  appears  that  the  lapse  of  4,000  years 
has  not  produced  variation  in  those  types  which, 
happening  to  he  the  subject  of  art  record,  are  still 
recognizable  by  us.  We  might  justly  infer  that 
many  other  of  tho  types  now  existing  could  then 
and  previous  to  that  remote  period  have  been 
found,  but  in  default  of  artistic  record,  of  which 
you  will  perceive  the  paramount  value  for  this 
purpose,  wo  cannot  make  the  assertion  positively. 

I do  not  mean  to  enter  on  the  question  of  how 
or  when  these  great  distinctions  of  race  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  durable  originated.  I am  not 
yet  prepared  to  state  it  as  my  belief  that  the 
primeval  races  of  men  were  placed  on  the  earth  at 
various  epochs  and  under  various  conditions  of 
existence.  Our  present  knowledge,  although 
pointing  to  some  such  conclusion,  is  perhaps  not 
quite  sufficient  to  establish  it,  but  1 may  in  passing 
remark  that  such  a conclusion,  should  it  he  estab- 
lished on  scientific  evidence,  would  no  more  mili- 
tate against  the  truths  contained  in  Scriptural 
revelation  than  do  the  acknowledged  facts  of 
astronomy  or  geology  against  Biblical  statements 
with  which  at  first  view  they  may  not  appear  to 
coincide. 

Were  it  requisite  for  my  present  purpose,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  beg  some  attention  to  this 
weighty  question  respecting  the  prima-val  inhabi- 
tants of  tile  earth,  though  it  be  vexed  by  infidel 
sarcasm  on  the  one  hand  and  well-intentioned 
theological  opposition  on  the  other,  for  I I'eel  that 
we  have  a right  to  claim  for  scieuco  a public  and 
patient  heai-ing  if  her  assertions  while  opposing 
commonly  received  impressions  are  made  for  the 
sake  of  truth. 

But  it  is  for  the  present  sufficient  that  I have  ex- 
hibited a brief  sketch  of  the  argument  which  ap- 
pe.ars  to  me  to  esLablish  the  uiitiquity,and  so  far  the 
permanency  of  the  chief  varieties  of  the  human 
race,  and  having  done  so  we  may  advance  to  our  next 
point — the  grouping  tliesc  races  in  such  a classifi- 
cation as  may  best  aid  our  present  inquiry  respect- 
ing their  artistic  capacities. 

1 propose  to  distinguish  into  three  groups, 
marked  by  characteristics  of  mental  organization, 
three  principal  developments  of  the  human  race. 

1st.  Those  races  in  whom  the  sensuous  faculties 
prevail. 

2nd.  Those  of  higher  organization  in  whom  the 
intellectual  powers  begin  to  exert  a greater  in- 
fluence. 

3rd.  Those  of  the  highest  organization  in  whom 
the  moral  faculties  have  gained  their  full  energy, 
and  the  bulauce  of  the  three  powers  is  just. 

The  object  of  my  classllication  is  to  inquire 
more  couveniently  whether  these  groups  have 
severally  recorded  themselves  iu  the  art  of  archi- 
tecture, and  if  so,  with  whut  comparative  success; 
and  thence  to  draw  some  conclusions  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  faculties  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  higher  arts. 

1st.  The  group  I have  named  sensuous.  This 
includes  the  whole  of  the  Nigritiau  family,  the 
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African,  excepting  Egj’ptians  and  Nubians  in  the 
north,  and  Caffres  in  the  south. 

^ It  includes  also  the  Polynesian  races,  and,  as  n 
distinction  based  on  mental  characteristics,  it 
should,  perhaps,  truly,  embrace  all  wlio  have  sunk 
to  the  degradation  of  savage  existence. 

The  question  before  us  is,  what  architectural 
art  has  been  developed  by  this  vast  and  ancient 
group  of  the  human  race. 

Art  of  a certain  character  they  have : an  art  of 
surface  decoration — an  art  that  works  by  a seem- 
ing instinct,  and  which  I therefore  propose  to 
name  sensuous  or  instinctive.  It  is  well  shown  in 
those  carved  paddles  from  New’  Zealand : it  per- 
vades the  art  of  all  nations  whom  we  call  savage  : 
it  has  none  of  the  hesitation  incident  to  reflection : 
it  seems  to  he  guided  by  some  such  law  as  con- 
trols rather  than  guides  the  operations  of  the 
low’cr  animals : yet  it  is  absolutely  true  in  prin- 
ciple, and  can,  as  we  shall  see,  unite  with  the 
highest  effort  of  art,  and  contribute  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  latter.  But  in  architecture  this  group 
have  effected  nothing. 

The  art  which  emanates  from  the  nobler  facul- 
ties is  above  their  organization  : they  are  incom- 
petent for  it:  they  have  existed  without  it;  and, 
according  to  all  evidence,  no  myriads  of  years 
would  80  alter  their  nature  as  to  create  in  them 
the  power  to  produce  it. 

Let  them  bloud  with  other  races : let  them 
come,  as  we  shall  presently  observe.  Into  associa- 
tion with  a higher  type;  and  they  can  learn  some- 
what and  imitate  a little,  and  contribute  another 
and  distinct  quality,  which  is  capable  In  due 
subordination  of  enhancing  the  higher  art;  but  of 
themselves  and  from  themselves  no  work  of  the 
great  art  of  architecture  can  arise.  • 

Pass,  then,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  group 
whom  I have  marked  as  exhibiting  the  power  of 
the  intellect  to  control  the  sensuous  nature.  In 
some,  the  majority,  the  balance  between  the  two 
powers  seems  ever  to  vibrate— the  animal  nature 
B\et  vef’sus  the  intellectual.  Yet,  as  a group,  I 
mark  in  this  division  the  chief  section  of  the 
yeUow  races,— the  Turanian,  the  Jlnngols,  the 
mixed  Turkisli  race ; also  the  Arctic  types,  the 
bamoieds,  the  Esquimaux,  the  Tichuki,  the  Laps 
—not  the  Finns;  also  the  American  group  and 
Thibetans  and  the  Chinese. 

Widely  indeed  differing  in  intellectual  vigour 
and  m progress  towards  civilization ; some,  per- 
haps, more  properly  falling  within  my  first  gi-oup; 
but  yet  having  certain  characteristics  in  common. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phases  of  civiliza- 
tion that  the  w-orld  has  known— the  Chinese— 
comes  within  this  group  : the  Japanese,  subject, 
perhaps,  to  some  external  stimulating  influences 
are  also  included  within  it.  I do  not  Ignore  the 
advance  ni  certain  kinds  of  art  which  those  people 
have  made,— their  admirable  skill  in  surface 
decoratiou,  their  innate  sense  of  colour,  their 
appreciation  of  certain  harmonies  of  design,  whe- 
ther in  form  or  in  flat  ornament;  neither  do  I 
disregard  their  discoveries,  long  before  any  west- 
ern eliorts,  of  much  that  we  are  apt  to  arrogate  to 
ourselves  as  proofs  of  European  invention, — their 
knowledge  of  the  comp.ass,  of  printing  from  wood 
blocks,  of  the  use  of  gas  for  lighting,  their  manu- 
tacture  of  gunpowder,  of  paper,  Ac. 

second  vast  group  accom- 
plished m architectural  art?  The  reply  mav 
seem  a most  paradoxical : their  nature  'is  be- 
neath the  power  needed  for  the  invention  and 
development  of  great  art : they  have  done  almost 
nothing, 

of  the  vast  Btractnres 
ot  the  Chinese,  their  mighty  towered  wall,  their 
torts,  their  bridges,  &c. 

These  erections  I take  to  be  proofs  of  my  argu- 
ment;  evidences  of  the  inherent  distinction  of 
race  and  the  mcnpacity  of  vast  groups  of  maultind 
despite  great  mechanical  ingenuity  and  oonsider- 

tttnral 

They  are  indeed  builders,  and  in  the  working  of 
stubborn  inaterial  are  altogether  unsurpassed  since 
the  days  of  the  Egyptians;  but  their  building  is 
but  an  evidence  that  the  heart  of  the  people  is 
not  m their  work:  their  heads  .and  their  hands, 
their  busy  brains  and  dexterous  workmanship 
may  be  there;  butarcliitecture,  the  living  art  that 
telU  ot  the  sense  of  beauty  and  fitness,  and  the 
majesty  of  the  conceptions  that  start  from  the 
Uiiulhng  imagination,— this  is  absent. 

they  have  their  pailoos,  a sort  of  monumental 
gateways,  often  elaborately  decorated  : they  have 
tile  tee  or  pagoda,  at  times  a striking  and  most 
picturesque  structure  : these  are  architecture,  but 
these  are  borrowed;  neither  are  iiuUgenous — they 

of  Indo-Iraniau  origin,  and  therefore  come 
irom  a higher  type  of  the  human  race.  Moreover, 


in  Chinese  hands  they  Lave  been  so  far  modified 
as  to  depend  for  their  effect  mainly  on  that  surface 
decoration  which,  as  I have  observed,  is  an  instinct 
among  the  less  highly  organized  races  of  man. 
The  great  nine-storied  Tee,  called  the  Porcelain 
Tower,  was  the  most  notable  example  of  what  I 
mean.  Pieces  of  its  material  which  I h.ave  seen 
show  that  it  was  faced  with  a terra  cotta  coated  with 
a stanniferous  glaze;  and,  though  more  than  400 
ye.ars  old,  these  fragments  exhibited  an  uninjured 
surface.  As  the  building  was  upwards  of  200  feet 
high,  the  effect  of  this  brilliant  glaze  was,  as  I have 
been  assured,  very  striking.  This  surfiice  orna- 
ment is  the  cheval  cle  hataUle  of  Chinese  builders. 
The  museum  here  contains  some. extremely  inter- 
esting illustrations  of  their  use  of  these  various 
coloured  and  effective  glazes. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  mention  other  sections 
of  this  the  second  great  group  of  the  human  race  : 

their  scale  is  descending,  till  they  hleud  in  com- 
mon inferiority  of  organization  with  the  races 
that  preceded  them. 

The  last  group  we  have  to  consider  is  that  in 
which  the  highest  organization  is  exhibited  by  the 
just  balance  of  the  sensuous,  the  intellectual,  and 
the  moral  or  spiritual  powers. 


markable  witness  to  the  prev.alenco  of  these 
motives,  mingled  even  through  and  through  this 
last  group  that  I have  proposed. 

The  first  witness  we  summon  is  the  Egyptian. 

And  it  may  well  seem  strange  to  us  that  the 
most  ancient  architecture  on  earth  aliould  be  that 
which,  among  the  Christian  styles,  bears  the  most 
remarkable  witness  to  the  prevailing  sway  of  man’s 
spiritual  nature.  The  characteristic  which  sepa- 
rates the  Egyptian  from  all  other  ancient  archi- 
tecture— a characteristic  the  grandest  that  archi- 
tectural art  can  possess— sublimity,— has  never 
been  surpassed,  never  perhaps  been  equalled  else- 
where in  any  age  or  in  any  country. 

We  have  seen  that  this  art  of  architecture,  if  it 
have  any  life  in  it,  is  the  expression  of  the  heart, 
the  mind,  even  the  instincts  of  the  nati-m.  at  the 
period.  What,  then,  in  Egypt,  led  to  th's  mar- 
vellous art  of  theirs?  They  were,  beyond  all 
other  people  of  past  ages,  swayed  by  three 
motives,-— the  conviction  of  futurity,  the  cer- 
tainty of  judgment,  and  the  liopo  of  immortality. 

Their  religious  system,  their  governin.-nt,  their 
social  habits,  their  daily  life  and  occupations,  are 
more  or  less  known  to  ns  chiefly  by  monumental 
j records,  and  such  evidence  illustrates  the  testi- 
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l„„.I  /“'.y ?>'<!  types  m wliom  tlie  moiiy  of  their  orchitectnre.  It  is  oeedless  for  mo 
lon  er  fncnltics  exert  a cluof  control  are  liicopaWc  liere  to  enter  into  detail  respecting  the  extr.ooi-- 

binary  raonrnnentB  that  remain  in  Egvpt  and 
even  in  a Lmlier  Drfrnnr/nfinn  rollon  +l\o  iiifollnn-  imnn  • I 1 , I ’ 


— — , ....u  icyi  ••iiicu  ivt  seeu  ; we  nave  seen  ciiai 
even  in  a higher  organization,  when  the  iutellec 
tuiil  nature  begins  to  sway  the  instinctive,  indi- 
genous architectural  art  is  scarcely  found:  we 
must  now  look  further,  and  discover  a jiower  that 
can  command  the  intellectual  nature  to  its  ser- 
vice, and  strengthen  itself  for  its  eflbrts  by  the 
vigour  of  the  sensuous  instincts  also.  This  power 
is  alone  found  in  the  moral,  the  spiritual,  the 
religious  tendencies  of  man’s  nature. 

1 would  guard  myself  from  the  appearance  of 

asserting  a dogma  respecting  what  under  the  pro- , i t-ijuse,  uien  is 

sent  conditions  of  human  thought  is  scarcely  con-  | ractoriatics,— "hy  their  own  wcMit  made  al-ad 
ceivauie,— a system  of  so-called  natural  religion  ; i fast  and  immoveable,  looking  trumiuillitv  ” 
thT'!’’’'  “'“U  j 'Pills  effect  of  repose  is  als-o  partly  prodiieed  by 

th.it^is  ei  cr  durable  hotweon  the  three  powers  of  i the  use  of  the  massive  lintel  insteiul  of  the  arch 

mansnature;  and,  as  different  degrees  of  relative  by  the  sloping  jambs,  by  the  shill  with  which 
prominence  belong  to  each  of  these  in  different  sculpture  is  employed  without  lir.iahing  up  sur- 
types  of  mankind,  1 look  for  results  m proportion,  faces,  bv  the  larmi  uronortion.of 
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upon  which  our  reasonings  are  based.  Diagrmn.s, 
photographs,  &c.,  have  made  you  fainilinr  with 
their  general  character;  but  I am  assured  by  tbore 
wlio  know  them  well  that  no  description,  however 
vivid,  and  no  illustration,  however  grapliic,  can 
realize  the  effect  that  these  marvellous  works  are 
captdile  of  producing. 

Tlicir  gigantic  scale  has  doubtlo?s  much  to  do 
with  this ; also  their  material,  mo.-t  durable  in  its 
nature,  and  difficult  of  workmanship.  A >5Cii.se  of 
stability  and  of  repose,  then,  is  among  their  cha- 
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types  of  mankind,  1 look  for  results  In  proportion. 

As  we  approach,  then,  the  highest  development 
of  human  faculties,  it  might  become  us  to  pass,  as 
it  were,  in  review',  the  arehitecturul  expression 
which  man’s  nature  has  found  for  itself  in  all  ages 
and  countries  where  its  powers  have  been  ade- 
quate to  the  effort;  but,  besides  that  this  would 
be  manifestly  beyond  the  limits  of  many  disserta- 
tions, it  is  Iiere  .also  the  loss  necessary  while  address- 
ing an  audience  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  at- 
tending the  course  of  lectures  of  which  this  p.aper 
of  mine  is  the  conclusion. 

1 his  l^t  group  of  the  varieties  of  men  includes 
the  Iranian  type,  embracing,  mainly,  the  Cauca- 
sian of  Blumeiibach. 

It  conipreliencls  the  Arian  races,  Ilindoos,  Per- 
sians, Armenians;  also  the  [Semitic  races,  the 
Arabs,  Jews,  &c. ; also  the  European  races,  ex- 
cepting the  Laps. 

Thus  the  sources  of  the  civilization  of  the  world 
are  now  before  us.  Prom  the  Semitic  race  has 
come  religious  civilization:  from  the  western 
branches  of  the  Arlan  type  has  emanated  material 
civilization.  The  forms  of  physical  structure  that 
are  deemed  most  perfect  are  among  these  racc.s. 
The  moral  and  mental  energies  that  have  left  the 
deepest  and  most  abiding  tracks  across  the  path 
of  time  have  come  out  from  them, — whether  the 
Hebrew,  the  Greek,  the  Homan,  or  the  sudden 
enthusiasm  of  the  Mahommedan. 

We  have  now  to  consider  whether  these  races, 
m whose  original  organization  the  higher  facul’ 
ties  have  been  given  the  fullest  sway,  have  sought 
in  their  architectiiral  works  an  expi-ession  of  their 
nobler  nature,  and  how  far  they  have  succeeded. 

We  must  in  this  inquiry  be  prepared  to  keep  in 
mind  that,  if  human  nature  be  at  all  trulv,  as  I 
conceive  it  to  be,  reflected  in  art,  we  shall  not 
discover  any  instance  of  its  higher  powers  express- 
ing themselves  without  some  alloy  of  the  baser 
faculties;  but  where  the  effort  can  be  traced,  and 
a tendency  towards  such  expression  is  marked, 
there  we  are  justified  in  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  more  noble  motive. 

We  shall  also  see  that  the  dominant  nature  of 
those  types  possessing  higher  organization,  having 
subdued  to  its  will  the  other  lower  races,  has  yet 
almost  unconsciously  yielded  somewhat  to  their 
instincts,  and  allowed  a trace  of  their  nature  also 
to  betray  itself  in  art,  the  original  conception  of 
which  would  have  been  utterly  beyond  their  powers. 
It  will  be,  therefore,  convenient  to  bear  in  iiiind  the 
classification  of  all  art-effort,  no  matter  by  what 
type  of  man  developed, — under  sensuous  or  instinc- 
tive, moral  or  spiritual, — as  ethnology  bears  a re- 
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faces,  by  the  large  proportions  of  tlie  columns,  and 
the  general  simplicity  of  (he  forms. 

Beauty  of  design,  as  we  commonly  estimate  it, 
was  not  the  oliject  of  these  arciiitccts,  though  it 
be  o.^ten  wonderfully  secured  by  them;  but  they 
built  to  appeal  to  deeper  things  than  mere  ex- 
ternal beauty — they  scorned  to  defy  time,  and 
measiire  the  strength  of  their  sfrneturcs  against 
eternity, — and  truly,  when  we  reflect  on  then* 
works,  the  revolution  of  centuries  and  the  flight 
of  ages  seem  to  be  put  aside  like  a very  little 
thing. 

Minds  of  a low  tj’pc  of  organization  could  not 
have  thouglit  such  thoughts  of  futurity  and  im- 
mortality. Had  we,  therefore,  no  evidimce  of 
what  the  race  was,  or  any  knowledge  of  its  physical 
characteristics,  we  should  be  able,  by  a sort  of 
comparative  anatomy  of  architectural  art,  to 
form  at  least  some  conception  of  what  it  must 
have  been ; wo  should,  at  least,  have  known, 
without  hesitation,  where  to  class  it  as  a type 
among  the  three  groups  I have  proposed.  The 
sensuous,  deficient  in  intellectual  and  spiritual 
nature,  could  not  embrace  it:  Komething  beyond 
the  coarseness  of  cense  is  wanted.  The  intel- 
lectual, still  deficient  in  tho  moral  and  spirifinil, 
could  not  reach  it : something  beyond  the  laddness 
of  a mere  intellect  is  needed.  The  Uiird  al  mo, 
whore  the  balance  of  powers  is  finally  .adjusted, 
could  be  sufficient  for  such  a race;  and  great,  in- 
deed,  might  such  a nation  he,  could  the  human 
heart  bo  preserved  incorrupt. 

But  the  maje.=ty  and  sublimity  of  the  firms  of 
their  architecture  are  not  alone  to  be  noied  : tho 
ornament  with  whicli  it  is  enriched  seems  to  me 
to  convey  another  ethnological  truth : this  orna- 
ment is  perhaps  the  truest  in  principle  that  ever 
adorned  architecture.  I allude  not  alone  to  the 
sculpluro  which  5Ir.  Bell  so  skilfully  cxpIaiiK’d  in 
his  lecture,  but  also  to  the  system  of  coloured 
decoration  and  couventior.al  treatment  of  natural 
forms. 

To  enter  into  detail  would  carry  me  too  fur, 
.'nd  would  not  be  very  requisite  here,  where  mate- 
rials to  justify  ray  assertion,  as  far  as  books  und 
illustrations  can  do  so,  are  at  band. 

Now  this  completeness  of  surface  decor.atiou 
has  been  always  found,  as  I have  already  observed, 
among  that  first  division  of  the  human  race  winch 
I have  designated  as  the  sensuous  g.-oup  : a sort 
of  instinctive  sense  of  colour  and  adaptation  of 
form  to  flat  treatment  is  their  art-posses>iou. 

Since,  then,  vve  find  these  qualities  so  remark- 
ably combined  with  the  grand  conceptions  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  could  it  be  that  they  were 
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tlie  art-iulieritancc  of  another  type,  a lower 
organized  race,  who  gave  way  before  the  greater 
vital  energy  of  the  superior,  but  who,  with  the 
true  persistence  of  race  distinctions,  continu'-d 
to  exist  as  a substratum  and  have  left,  on  the  iin- 
pcrishable  records  of  their  conquerors,  a metnorial 
of  their  natui’e  also  ? I think  this  is  so  ; niul 
were  there  time  now  to  extend  the  inquiry,  I feel 
that  curious  illustrations  at  least,  if  not  proofs, 
might  be  brought  forward. 

Ethnology  at  least  tells  us  tins,  that  three  dis- 
tinct types  of  race,  two  of  them  going  to  my  third 
group  aud  one  of  them  to  my  first  group,  existed 
from  remote  antiquity  in  Egypt. 

We  require,  as  I have  endeavoured  to  show, 
representatives  of  the  highest  group  to  realize  by 
any  possibility  Egyi)tian  architectural  art,  but  we 
Lave  also  seen  that  there  is  evidence  of  the  work- 
ing of  a lower  type  In  the  character  of  the  surface 
decoration.  This  lower  type  the  ethnology  of  the 
country  also  supplies  us  with  ; it  Is  the  Xigritlau 
type, — capable  of  executing  in  great  measure  the 
coloured  ornament  for  which  their  instinct,  as  it 
were,  fitted  them,  hut  incapable,  as  wo  have  seen, 
of  rising  higher. 

The  nobler  art  was  supplied  by  the  two  other 
types;  the  Semitic  giving  the  religious  aspira- 
tions, and  the  other,  an  Arian  (?)  form,  giving  the 
amazing  mechanical  and  constructive  skill. 

[After  some  further  observations  on  Egyptian 
art,  the  lecturer  regretted  that  his  time  would  not 
permit  him  to  enter  on  the  curious  questions  that 
ai’ise  with  regard  to  the  ethnology  ot  Greek  archi- 
tecture, and  also  stated  that  it  had  been  his  inten- 
tion to  have  brought  forward  as  an  illustration  of 
bis  views, — as  a chief  .architectural  witness, — that 
style,  the  greatest  that  had  arisen  since  the 
Cliristian  era,  and,  in  truth,  the  greatest  among 
all  as  an  exponent  uf  man’s  higher  nature, — the 
Gothic; — aud  to  have  shown  how  deeply  seated  in 
the  distinctions  of  race,  and  how  profound  are  the 
springs  from  whence  it  has  drawn  its  sublimity 
and  glory: — be  continued  : — ] 

To  follow  in  detail  the  (juestions  that  arise  from 
the  various  developments  of  architecture  under 
this  third  aud  chief  group  of  the  hnman  race 
would  carry  me  beyond  my  prescribed  limits.  1 
may,  however,  be  allowed,  before  I conclude, 
briefly  to  rec.spitulate  my  argument,  by  reminding 
you  that,  having  first  indicated  this  almost  un- 
trodden path  of  architectural  ethnology,  having 
touched  on  the  variety,  number,  and  distribution  , 
of  the  types  of  mankind,  and  having  shown  the  J 
permanency  of  some  at  least  among  them  from 
periods  antecedent  to  history,  wc  then  classed 
these  types  under  three  primary  divisions, according 
to  their  mental  organization,  and  showed  that  it 
was  not  until,  in  the  combination  of  mental  cha- 
ractciistics,  the  moral  or  spiritual  element  began 
to  exist  as  a controlling  power,  that  architecture 
properly  so  called  was  developed. 

If  I have  ventured  to  assert  the  supremacy  of 
art  in  the  region  of  human  thought  more  decidedly 
than  is  wont  to  he  done,  I think  an  audience  here 
may  well  he  disposed  to  receive  such  statement ! 
with  indulgence  ; and  if  any  think  that  my  view  I 
implies  an  undue  exultation  of  the  art  of  arcbitcc- ' 
ture  as  an  expression  of  man’s  mental  being,  I 
can  only  say  that  had  time  permitted,  I think  I 
could  have  shown  further  cause  why  this  chief  art, ' 
the  parent  of  decoration  and  the  nursing  mother  | 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  should  be  so  regarded ; 
and  I am  persuaded  that  any  earnest  consideration  ' 
of  this  subject  would  lead  to  the  conviction  I have  ; 
stated,  that  architecture  cannot  develope  its 
highest  efibrts  except  among  those  races  of  man- 
kind in  whom  not  alone  the  greater  qualities  of 
the  intellect  are  exerted,  for  this  is  obvious,  but 
among  whom  also  there  is  an  effort  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  aspirations  of  man’s  moral  and 
spiritual  nature. 

Thus  it  is,  as  has  been  often  noted,  that  archi- 
tecture’s greatest  efforts  have  been  in  tbe  service  of, 
or  associated  with,  religious  belief ; and,  where  the 
characteristic  of  a nation  is  the  absence  or  tbe 
feebleness  of  such  conviction,  there,  as  in  the  vast 
Chinese  emjiire,  architecture  is  almost  powerless. 

What  are  the  aids  at  present  oflered  to  those 
who  think  and  work  towards  the  study  of  this 
art  ? It  must  be  confessed  that  at  present  they 
are  scanty : efibrts,  very  earnest  efforts,  have 
been  made  with  excellent  result  by  the  gentlemen 
by  whom  I am  surrounded ; but  something  more 
than  individual  eflbrt  is  needed.  I am  one  of 
those  who  trust  to  see  established  a national 
institution, — a Museum  of  the  Architectures  of  all 
Nations, — where  this  art,  so  long  left  to  he  compre- 
hended by  accident  or  inspiration, maybe  worthily 
taught  and  nobly  supported. 

True,  a mu.seura,  however  rich  or  comprehen- 
sive, cannot  supply  the  inojesty  of  the  Egyptian 
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the  symmetry  of  the  Grecian,  the  beauty  of  the 
Indian,  the  solemnity  of  the  Gothic;  but  it  can 
supply  vast  stores  of  knowledge  respecting  them. 
The  reproducing  of  ancient  works,  the  illustration 
of  detail,  and  the  example  of  ornament, — these 
can  aid  us  to  realize,  can  make  the  dim  shadows 
in  our  minds  take  substance,  can  make  our  images 
fiit  more  palpalfiy  before  us,  can  clothe  the  dry 
bones  of  our  skeleton  thoughts  with  flesh  and 
blood,  can  breathe  upon  them  the  spirit  of  that 
intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  which  I have 
.spoken,  and  make  them  arise  an  exceedingly  great 
army. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  cottversazione  of  the  Architectural  Exhibi- 
tion was  held  on  Tuesday  last.  The  rooms  were 
not  so  crowded  as  last  year  on  the  first  opening  of 
the  galleries, — about  GOO  persons,  including  ladies, 
being  present ; but  the  formal  business  being  judi- 
ciously curtailed,  tbe  evening  passed  very  .agree- 
ably for  those  who  were  of  the  company,  amongst 
whom,  however,  wc  did  not  see  more  than  a small 
proportion  of  the  heads  of  the  profession.  Pro- 
fessor Cockerell,  in  the  chair,  called  the  attention 
of  the  visitors  to  the  works  exhibited  and  to  the 
contrariety  of  character  as  regarded  style,  and 
referred  to  the  death  of  Earl  de  Grey,  who  had 
taken  the  chair  in  previousyears.  Mr.  Edmeston, 
one  of  the  secretaries,  for  the  treasurer,  reported 
a satisfactory  state  of  the  finances,  insomuch  as 
the  expenses  of  last  year  had  been  in  great  part 
met  by  procccils  of  the  Exhibition  itself ; aud  the 
period  was  evidently  approaching  when  the  sub- 
scription fund  might  he  dispensed  with.  He  also 
referred  to  those  advantages  not  of  a financial 
character  which  are  derived  through  the  sale  of. 
season-tickets,  in  the  interest  taken  by  tbe  public  ! 
in  tlie  exhibition  and  lectures;  anci  then  men- 
tioned the  intention  of  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  the  Fine  Arts,  to  award  a premium 
for  a work  of  architectural  design  in  the  present 
Exhibition  or  that  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr. 
Lamb  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  tlie  chairman, 
and  the  visitors  proceeded  to  the  refrcslnuent- 
room,  or  to  inspection  of  the  drawings. 

The  drawings  exhibited  this  year  are  about  350 
in  number,  fewer  than  tlicre  have  been  in  previous 
years;  and  in  the  number  mentioned,  there  is 
scarcely  the  amount  of  interest  that  might  have 
been  looked  for.  Not  only  are  leading  architects, 
as  heretofore,  barely  represented,  but  the  younger 
men  do  not  appear  in  tbe  usual  quantity  aud 
importance  of  tlicir  contributions.  It  is  true,  now, 
lit  has  been  previously,  when  we  have  endeavoured 
to  prevent  misconception  on  tbe  point,  that  tbe 
Architectural  Exhibition  cannot  fairly  represent 
the  actual  condition  of  architecture,  much  as  it 
could  be  desired  that  it  should  do  so.  Those 
who  are  most  engaged  in  making  the  condition, 
are  those  who  are  least  able  to  give  attention  to 
tbe  preparation  of  finished  perspective  views. 
Much  more,  however,  might  be  done  iliau  we  have 
evidence  of,  or  have  had;  and  this  more  must  be 
done  if  the  Exhibition  is  to  be  maintained  and 
made  to  foster,  as  we  have  always  urged  it 
might,  powerfully,  the  advancement  of  our  art 
in  public  estimation.  Towards  that  aim,  the  dis- 
play of  showy,  coloured,  drawings  is  not  essential; 
we  are  not  sure,  indeed,  that  it  may  not  operate 
in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  desired;  aud  if 
architects  could  be  induced  to  see  the  serviceahle- 
ness  to  themselves,  of  a record  of  each  of  their  ex- 
ecuted works,  in  the  form  of  a sheet  of  small- 
scale  plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  with  sketch- 
view,  as  key  to  the  whole,  they  would  be  able  to 
contribute  to  the  educational  objects  of  the  ex- 
hibition, with  reverse  of  harm  to  themselves, 
and  in  the  form  from  which  the  public  may  derive 
most  of  the  particular  information  needed  and 
chiofiy  desired  to  be  conveyed.  Whilst  perspective 
representation  of  whole  buildings,  however,  should 
never  he  deficient  in  the  galleries,  there  should 
be  not  wanting  drawings  of  details,  as  doorways 
and  cornices.  The  exhibition  has  not  advanced 
sufficiently  of  late  iu  any  of  these  directions 
towards  its  objects,  though  we  are  glad  to  find, 
as  before,  in  many  cases,  means  of  gathering  the 
information  which  can  be  conveyed  by  small  plans. 

It  is,  perhaps,  rather  hard  upon  the  committee, 
who  have  exerted  themselves  much  hitherto,  to 
ask  them  for  further  exertions;  but  there  must 
have  been  something  defective  iu  the  management 
this  year,  which  there  has  not  been  before,  and 
which  must  be  corrected,  if  the  Exhibition  is  to 
continue.  The  resident  secretary  h.as  been,  un- 
fortunately, taken  ill.  Erroneous  impressions,  as 
we  have  often  said,  are  apt  to  reach  the  public 
through  tbe  notices  in  the  newspapers,  of  architec- 
tural drawings.  Few  but  those  iu  the  constant 


habit  of  examining  such  drawings, — few  archi- 
tects,— we  might  even  say  few  who  are  asked 
to  adjudicate  professionally  in  competitions,- — 
know  how  great  is  the  difference  between 
gathering  the  iroprcs.sioti  from  the  representa- 
tion of  an  architectural  design,  and  receiving 
one  from  an  historical  or  landscape  painting.  One. 
object,  the  painting,  is  before  the  eye,- — albeit  it 
may  deserve  dwelling  upon  long;  the  other,  the 
design,  may  be  truly  considered  as  realizable 
only  in  tbe  mind,  after  a laborious  process  of 
collecting  and  putting  together.  It  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  that  a number  of  architectural 
designs  cau  be  done  justice  to  critically,  in  the 
same  time  as  would  be  given  to  the  number  oi' 
pictures,  and  we  have  therefore  argued  this  with 
our  contemporaries  of  the  daily  press,  and  have 
striven  to  give  the  attention  ourselves.  We  do 
not,  however,  this  year,  find  the  committee  work- 
ing with  us  thus  for  the  advancement  of  the  art, 
and  public  education,  in  the  manner  desired.  Con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  former  years,  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  journal  has  been  refused  admis- 
sion which  he  required  previous  to  Tuesday  last, 
for  that  deliberate  examination  that  we  say  is 
needed  for  architectural  drawings  ; and  the  results 
of  which  in  the  case  of  the  annual  exhibition,  aro 
meant  by  us  to  be  such  as  form  part  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  profession  and  art.  Though 
every  year,  with  the  approval  of  the  committee, 
as  we  have  understood,  and  to  the  advantage  of 
the  undertaking  as  we  know,  we  have  given  a 
short  preliminary  notice,  like  that  given  the  week 
before  last,  tbe  notice  this  year  has  only  resulted 
in  the  course  to  ourselves  which  we  have  spoken 
of.  We  need  only  .add,  after  an  explanation  which 
was  due  to’  our  readers,  that  if  the  committee 
think  that  by  placing  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
our  duties,  they  are  promoting  interests  of  their 
undertaking,  and  of  the  profession,  we  are  of  a 
different  opinion. 

Before  noticing  individual  works  in  the  gal- 
leries, there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  observa- 
tion on  the  general  features  of  the  art  displayed, 
that  we  need  repent,  or  that  could  be  held  ap- 
plicable more  to  the  present  collection,  than  to 
the  exhibitions  of  previous  years.  That  novelty  is 
an  absolute  desideratum  iu  art,  aud  yet  that  mere 
novelty  is  one  of  the  easiest  producible  things ; 
that  7-ules  (never  more  required  than  now),  an- 
“not  the  fetters  of  genius,”  aud  that  they  arc 
“ fetters  only  to  men  of  no  genius;”  that  caprice 
and  wliimsicality  are  not  taste;  that  eccentricity 
is  not  beauty;  that  mere  style  is  not  art;  that 
polychromy  is  not  architecture;  that  any  separate 
features,  however  good,  cannot  produce  tbe  resuD. 
without  grouping ; or  that  the  presence  of  one  c>;' 
two  of  the  attributes  of  good  architectun , 
such  as  truth  of  construction,  render  not  lets 
needful  the  rest; — these  aud  other  points 
have  been  put  forward,  aud  we  have  poi- 
ceived  have  produced  some  effect, — though  mo:  o 
in  opinions  expressed  in  papers  read,  than  i.i 
designs  which  are  sent  to  Conduit-street.  Our 
readers  also  know  both  the  value  which  iv  c 
attach  to  exhibition  of  drawings  sent  in  arch;- 
tectural  competitions,  and  that  the  few  coi;- 
tributions  to  the  exhibition  iu  Conduit-street,  ' r 
allowed  by  limits  of  tbe  galleries,  can  in  no 
degree  be  taken  as  a substitute  for  the  com- 
plete e.xhibition  in  each  case.  Our  profession  d 
friends,  we  might  say,  would  gain  a better  notion 
of  the  designs  for  the  Manchester  Assize  Coiir' s 
and  Cambridge  Guildhall  from  the  extendid 
notices  which  we  gave,  than  they  can  iu  either  of 
the  cases  from  the  small  proportion  of  the  dra'-.  - 
ings  at  Conduit-street;  aud  these  designs,  of  ail 
works  in  the  exhibition,  are  those  which  are  lca:-f 
explained  by  plans.  We  plead  guilty  to  a constant 
iteration  of  tbe  importance  of  careful  plannini): ; 
because  we  know  the  matter  requires  to  be  dwe’e 
upon  yet  more,  both  for  the  end  of  convenience  and 
that  of  taste  itself.  We  will,  however,  leave  the 
competition  drawings  which  there  are,  with  one  < r 
two  others,  in  the  first  room,  and  notice  such  works 
as  the  restricted  time  afforded  has  allowed  us  to 
examine, — not  precluding  ourselves  from  filling  up 
any  important  omissions  afterwards.  The  east  gal- 
lery, we  should  state,  does  not  this  year  contain  any 
drawings,  but  is  devoted  to  manufactured  artii.lc.-j, 
some  of  which  have  been  before  exhibited.  Similar 
repetition  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  gallerii.s 
devoted  to  the  manufactured  articles,  the  interest 
in  the  general  exhibition  is  reduced  by  tbe  circum- 
stance. It  would  be  well  to  tbiuk  of  this,  as  also 
of  tbe  fact  that  the  importance  of  the  special 
exhibition  of  materials  and  inventions  in  the 
later  part  of  the  year,  is  reduced  by  having  the 
same  objects  on  both  occasions.  This  department 
of  the  present  exhibition,  however,  will  deserve  u 
separate  notice. 
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The  work  to  wliicli  we  are  attracted  first  in 
order,  is  perhaps  that  which  most  claims  inspection 
of  the  drawings  shown.  We  named  it,  with 
others,  in  our  former  short  notice.  It  is  (95) 
the  “ Offices  and  >Sale-rooms,  9,  Mincing-lane, 
City,”  by  Mr.  John  Whichcord.  The  drawing  is  a 
very  good  one,  by  Mr.  R.  Dudley,  though  the 
•building  is  shown  necessarily  differently  to  what 
is  the  appearance  in  the  narrow  street.  It  has 
four  stories  of  windows;  and  these  windows  arc 
coupled,  or  have  a mullion  formed  of  architraves, 
and  are  crowned  by  cornice  mouldings.  The 
windows  of  the  first-fioor  have  in  the  centre  over 
the  cornice,  a peculiar  feature  somewhat  resembling 
a small  semicircular  broken  pediment,  combined 
with  ornament  of  foliage  and  a bird.  The  carvino-, 
which  appears  unusually  good,  and  includes 
work  to  the  central  doorway,  and  to  all  the  windows 
above,  is  by  Tolmic,  from  the  architect’s  designs. 
It  is  shown  by  photographs  in  No.  187.  The 
front  is  divided,  too  equally  in  the  height  for 
view  from  a distance,  by  a cornice  above  the  first 
floor;  and  the  whole  is  terminated  by  a cornicione, 
with  trusses,  and  by  a balustrade.  The  chimneys  are 
carried  by  piers,  the  lower  half  rusticated,  between 
the  window’s. — Passing  over  a score  of  drawings  of 
various  buildings,  or  decorative  works,  of  old  date, 
on  the  Continent,  or  merely  naming  their  authors, 
Messrs.  1 auglian,  Christopher,  and  Eastlake,  we 
come  to  a “Design  fora  Church  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London”  (118),  which  is  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Brown. 
Though  the  garish  effect  of  the  draw'ing  is  as  un- 
favourable to  the  effect  of  the  design,  as  is  the 
•coldness  of  certain  other  drawings  to  the  designs 
in  their  cases,  the  design  here  displays  a good 
treatment  of  the  materials,  red  brick,  with  dark- 
-coloured  bricks,  and  stone  coins,  weatherings,  and 
tracery,  the  brick  being  very  properly  used  in  the 
spire  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  plan  has  a very 
wide  nave;  and  narrow  aisles  only  provide  the 
space  for  alleys  or  ways  to  the  seats.  Mr.  Street, 
in  a design  which  we  may  be  able  to  speak  of, 
seems  disposed  to  adopt  a similar  arrangement : 
and  it  would  be  well  to  take  it  into  consideration 
in  future  church-planning,  to  get  rid  pf  the  objec- 
tion of  obstruction  by  the  nave  piers,  which  re- 
sults from  the  enpyism  of  the  general  Medifcval 
plan. 

There  are  one  or  two  designs  for  churches 
near  at  hand,  but  we  take  the  next  drawing  in 
order  (119),  “Works  in  Progress,  Caterham, 
Surrey,”  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Drew,  designs  of  the 
red  brick  and  stone,  picturesque,  Gothic  class, 
and  which  arc  good  of  their  kind.  In  one  of 
'them  the  red  brick  is  used  for  coins,  and  the 
filling^  in  is  of  the  Nutfiekl  stone,  as  in  the  mode 
of  building  common  in  southern  flint  districts. 
The  stone  of  the  neighbourhood  mentioned,  like 
the  better  _ known  material  of  Godstone  and 
Relgate,  might  be  more  used  in  Loudon,  at 
least  in  undressed  work.— Mr.  W.  C.  Reed’s 
■“  Proposed  New  Offices  of  the  National  Provident 
Institution”  (120  and  121),  is  full  of  matter 
Irona  the  Italian  and  French  styles,  hut  is  want- 
ing in  combination  ; and  Messrs.  Ford  & Meyer’s 
“Design  for  the  Proposed  Alterations  and  Additions 
to  the  existing  Town  Hall  at  Newcastle-under- 
Lyne”  (122),  is  very  inferior  to  another  of  their 
works  (2S8), a “Design  for  the  M’edgwood  Institute 
proposed  to  be  erected  in  Burslem.”  In  the  first 
design,  which  is  of  red  brick  and  stoue,  Italian 
character,  the  tower  at  the  end  is  too  much  like 
that  of  a church,  and  one  of  the  worst  period,  as 
that  of  the  City  churches  after  Hawksmoor’s 
time;  and  the  interruption  of  the  entablature  of 
the  pilastrade  in  the  flanks,  so  that  the  arches  of 
the  ripper  windows  are  within  the  attic,  is  not 
pleasing.  An  alternative  arrangement  for  the  attic, 
in  the  other  design,  with  semicircular  openings 
without  dressings,  and  stripes  of  colour,  however, 
is  not  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  other  por- 
tions; probably  from  the  want  of  perpendteukr 
lines.  Otherwise,  or  with  exception  of  some 
details  iu  the  culminating  feature  of  the  main 
front  (the  sort  of  feature  which  architects  not  un- 
frequently  mismanage),  the  design  last  instanced 
is  not  a bad  one.  The  details,  many  of  them,  like 
the  cornice  of  the  attic,  are  good  in  intention ; 
and  the  portico,  with  internal  columns,  is  in  some 
respects  well  planned.  In  I be  title  to  a design 
^39),  in  the  west  gallery,  J'or  Public  Rooms  and 
Baths  with  private  Residciir-cs  at  each  end,”  made 
for  the  Ly  tbam  competition  by  the  same  architects, 
hut  not  submitted,  an  alteration  in  the  instruc- 
tions, which  made  the  design  useless,  is  very  pro- 
perly adverted  to.— Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  besides  his 
design  (3-18,  in  the  west  gallery)  for  “ The  Taber- 
nacle,”  which  we  engraved  after  it  had  been 
selected  by  the  competitors,  and  a design  (68,  in 
the  same  room),  one  of  the  three  selected  “for 
Croydon  Public  Hall  and  Literary  Institution,” , 


which  at  least  is  equal  to  that  in  progress,  has  two 
designs.  The  first  (123)  show.s  the  “ Premises  of 
Messrs.  Hunt  & Tanner,  No,  215,  Upper  Thames- 
street.”  More  might  have  been  done  iu  this  case 
with  the  materials  used.  The  other,  the  “Design 
for  the  Exeter  Branch  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall 
Bank,  to  which  the  first  premium  was  awarded” 
(3-17)  is  amongst  those  of  which  we  have  been 
unable  to  take  note. 

The  “Studio  and  Residence  of  J.  R.  Svvinton, 
esq.,  Warwick-square,  Belgravia  ” (124),  by 
Mr.  George  Morgan,  has  a plain  but  effec- 
tive general  character  resulting  from  the  out- 
line developed  from  the  plan,  which  has  -an 
angle  of  the  ground  canted  off,  the  a^’ea 
enclosed  by  a balustrade ; whilst  the  pJrtioTl  of 
the  building  thereat,  which  in  the  ground  story 
provides  a room  with  ends  of  semi-octagonal 
form,  is  carried  up  to  a roof  lofty  and  square 
on  play  as  to  the  part  over  the  centre,  and 
having  the  roofing  over  the  octagonal  portions 
butting  out.  The  materials  are  red  and  yellow 
brick  and  stone;  the  window  dressings,  Italian, 
being  of  good  character.  The  porch  at  the  side 
would  have  been  better  without  the  duplication  of 
square  piers  or  antm,  or  with  columns  in  one  or 
more  of  the  same  positions;  for,  the  form  square 
on  plan  can  never  have  the  elegance  of  the 
circular  shaft,  even  elongated  as  it  is  here,— a 
defect  which  the  Greeks  generally  endeavoured 
to  overcome  by  having  tlje  anti  different  in 
the  faces,  and  which  a groat  authority  on 
classical  architecture  said  should  be  concealed  by 
coupling  with  the  aiita,  a column. — Mr.  E. 
I’Anson,  who  has  several  sketches,  and  a de- 
sign one  of  those  of  the  competitions  already 
referred  to,  is  the  author  of  the  design  of  the 
“Almshouses  in  the  Wandsworth-road,”  of  which 
a drawing  (125)  is  e.xliibited  by  j,Ir.  A.  Blake. 
They  are  red  brick  and  stone,  and  Gothic,  with 
mullious  to  the  windows,  and  relieving  arches  over 
the  heads, — The  house  at  “ Seunoweville,  Bushey- 
heatli,  Herts  ” (126),  by  Mr.  J.  Candy,  completed 
last  autumn,  is  not  remarkable  for  any  par- 
ticular feature  of  the  design;  but  the  catalogue 
supplie.s  particulars  of  materials  and  cost  which 
may  be  useful,  and  would  have  been  more  so  had 
a plan  been  afforded  or  had  only  cubical  contents 
been  stated. 

The  works  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling,  of  which 
drawings  and  photographs  are  exhibited,  are  of 
c n idtra'  le  merit.  The  most  important  of  the 
works,  forming  portions  of  a building  already 
known  as  from  his  hand,  are  the  sculpture-gallery 
and  picture-gallery  at  Hooton  Hall,  Cheshire. 
In  one  of  the  photographs  (185)  there  appears 
a perspective  of  200  feet  of  central  arcade  — 
the  arches  rising  from  columns ; and  in  the 
other,  there  is  a segmental  ceiling  with  bold  ribs 
springing  from  trusses,  and  with  coffers  and  lunette 
spaces  filling  in  at  the  sides.  The  ornament 
about  the  ai’chivolts  and  architraves;  the  sculp- 
ture over  the  doors,  and  the  scroll  friezes,  are 
altogether  excellent;  and  Mr.  Naylor,  along  with 
his  architect,  deserves  praise  for  the  contribution 
to  the  good  art-work  of  our  day  which  has  been 
made.  Mr.  Colling’s  Alterations  and  Additions  at 
Rangemoor  Hall,  Stafibrdshire,  for  Mr.  Bass, 
M.P.,  shown  in  No.  127,  resemble  in  style  the 
Italian  work  of  Hooton  Hall : but  they  have  merits 
of  their  own ; though  the  features,  in  red  brick 
and  stone,  can  only  be  described  as  those  of  a two- 
storied  house  with  a Mansard  roof  and  highly 
decorated  dormers,  and  a balustraded  terrace, 
Roman  Doric  porches,  and  a square  tower  having 
a leaded  ogee-capping. 

Here,  having  broken  the  ice  of  our  labour,  we 
must  leave  off  to  resume  in  a future  number. 


RAINFALL  IN  ENGLAND.  - 

FACTS  FOR  EXGIXEEES.  ^ 

The  thoroughly  sound  and  practical  character  g 
of  the  article  on  the  above  subject  in  vour  last  ^ 
Impression  but  one  induces  me  to  think  "that  the  « 
following  tables  will  be  acceptable.  They  are 
prepared  from  statistics  in  my  own  possession,  and 
are,  I believe,  at  least  as  free  from  error  as  is  pos- 
sible in  so  extended  a series.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  those  who  possess  “complete  years’” 
observations  should  publish  the  results,  especially 
in  those  localities  where  the  annexed  tables  are 
most  deficient. 

In  forming  the  table  of  “Total  Rain  for  1859,” 

I have  only  used  one  place  of  decimals,  as  I believe 
that  is  quite  near  enough  for  practical  purposes; 
the  means  for  the  districts  have,  however,  been 
computed  from  the  true  values.  The  divisions 
are  the  same  as  adopted  by  the  Registrar-General. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  (as  an  outsider) 
that  the  most  important  point,  as  far  as  engineer- 


ing interests  are  concerned,  is  to  determine  the 
probable  maximum  fall  in  the  minimum  time.  In 
questions  of  water  sapply  averages  come  into  play  ; 
only  let  “ average  ” imply  at  least  twelve  j'ears* 
observations,  for  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
the  rainfall  of  one  year  is  nearly  double  that  of 
the  next. 

I am  sorry  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give 
more  information  respecting  heavy  falls  : perhaps, 
if  you  urge  the  point,  this  matter  may  be  more 
attended  to  in  years  to  come. 


FALL  OF  RAIN  OVER  ENGLAND  IN  1859. 
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Leicester of, .5 

Belvoir 03-] 

Derby  2V5 

Nottingham  22-4 


Mean 21-118 

North-Western  Counties. 

Cartmell  (Lancashire) 44-7 

Liverpool 23-6 

Stonyhurst 4g-fi 

Ciapham  (Lancashire) 37-3 

Mean 38'664 

Yorhshire, 

Wakefield 33-2 

Leeds 25-5 

Scarborough  14-0 


Mean 

Northern  Counties. 

' , Ker.dal 

j Wray  Castle,  Windermere 

J Ambleside  

The  How,  Troutbcck  

I Keswick 

I Whiiifell  Hall,  Vale  of  Lorteii  .... 

^Mirehouse,  Basseiitliwaite 

Sllloth 

Carlisle  (50  feet  abovt  ground). . . . . 

North  Shields  

Byrwell  

Alleuheuds  


24-569 


48-3 

68-2 


50-9 

39-8 

28-2 


Mean .34-952 

Summary. 

London 27-225 

South-Western  Counties 39-131 

South-Eastern  Counties 30-018 

West  .Midland  Counties 27-967 

Smith  Midland  Counties 26-565 

Eastern  Counties 25-357 

North  Midland  Counties 24-118 

North-Western  Counties  38-664 

Yorkshire 24'569 

Northern  Counties  54'952 

All  England 31-857 
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Table  shoivln^  the  Greatest  and  Least  Monthly 
Fall  of  Fain  in  1859. 


Place. 

Greatest. 

Least. 

Inch 

Inch 

OreenwicJi 

September 

3'8 

January  .... 

0.8 

Batersca 

June 

4-2 

January  .... 

0-a 

Wandsworth 

J11I10 

4-4 

0-7 

Whitehall  

September  . . 

3-C  January  

O.b 

Guildhall 

October  

2-8  January-  .... 

Camden-town  .. 

September  .. 

1-0 

January  .... 

0-S 

Penzance 

8-2 

June 

0-6 

Plj-mpton 

September  . . 

7-7 

June 

0-0 

E.xeter,  N.N.K.  . . 

October  

June 

i-i 

,,  Hifirh-st. . 

October  .... 

July  

J-O 

Ti.no 

u-6 

Little  Bridy  ... 

October  .... 

5.1 

Juiie 

M 

O.sborne  

October  .... 

,5'1 

August 

Fairlipht 

November  .. 

4'.’l 

May  & Aug.  . 

l-o 

Hastings 

November  . . 

i'Ci 

August 

0-8 

Alder.slKitt  

September  . . 

5-0 

January  .... 

3-0 

Sandhurst  

September  .. 

3-3 

January  .... 

0-7 

Linton 

October  

February .... 

1-1 

Ucklield  

November  . • 

May 

1-0 

Buckstead  Pk.  . . 

().« 

0-6 

Maresllctd  R 

November  .. 

4-8 

M»v  . 

l-I 

„ F.  L... 

October  .... 

May 

1-1 

Glyndc 

October  .... 

6-5 

July 

1-1 

Clifton 

.March 

February .... 

l'(5 

Gloucester 

September  .. 

3-0 

January  .... 

1-2 

.IllTIP 

8-5 

January  .... 

1-3 

Oxford 

August 

3-8 

January  .... 

0-8 

Rose-hill 

August 

4.6 

January  .... 

6-7 

Hartwell 

August 

Jaiumry  .... 

0-8 

Rovston  

October  . , . 

3.4 

January  .... 

Cardiiigton 

Aug.  & Oct  . 

-■7 

January  .... 

0-7 

Apsley 

July 

B-1 

January  .... 

Norwich 

April 

3-(5 

January  .... 

0-5 

Holkham 

■April 

January  .... 

1-0 

Dunoiow 

August 

s-n 

January  .... 

0-7 

•).- 

Notlingh.ani  .... 

June 

May 

Liverpool 

.May 

Claphani 

Sejitembcr  .. 

,5-6 

May 

Leeds  

April 

4-0 

.May 

Scarhorouirh  .... 

•NC'ptembcr  .. 

2-3 

November  .. 

Silloth 

November  .. 

Alay 

01 

0.0 

BywcU 

April 

•1-3 

May 

n-.) 

Allcnheads 

March 

7-3 

May 

o-i 

Heavy  Falls  of  Fain  during  1859. 

7ra;u?5<(fwri'A,  — June  12tb,  2'17  iiicbes  foil 
during  athuiuier-stonn  (say  iu  about  2 hours). 

Camden-toivn. — Juno  12tb,  1-009  inches  fell 
during  tlto  same  storm,  of  which  -805  fell  in  1 
hour  and  20  minutes.  September  2Gth,  l'G55 
inches  loll  between  4 p.ni.  and  midnight. 

Tof/enZiaw.— September  2Gth,3’30p.m.,  to  Sep- 
tember 2yth,  9 n.ni.,  I'CIG  inches. 

i/e/a/oH.— September  12th,  1 an  inch  fell  in  au 
hour. 

Tz-wro.— October  25th,  during  the  day,  2-10 
inches. 

Fridporf.  — Largest  amount  on  any  d.nv. 
August  10th,  O'0 1-  iuch. 

Clfvon. — JIurcb  11th,  2 p.m.,  to  March  13th, 
2 p.ui.,  3 inches. 

Gloucester —Sxmo  5th (in  li  hours),  I'G  inches. 

Southampton. — September  26th,  2-15  p.m.,  to 
4'30  p.ni.,  2 05  inches. 

Alderskott.  — September  2Gth,  3-30  p.m.,  to 
27th,  3 0 u.m.,  2 8 inches. 

Uckftehl. — October  25th,  in  the  afternoon,  0-9 
inches  ; between  G p.m.,  November  5th,  and  8 a.m., 
November  6th,  Cell  1-25  inclu-s. 

Manchester.  — March  11th,  total  fall,  I'OIG 
inches;  between  8 a.in.  on  7th  of  August,  and 
8 a.m.  oil  8th,  there  fell  1-894  inches. 

SiUofh.—A]}Ti\  2nd,  total  depth,  1‘7-19  inches. 

Car/zVe.— Largest  fall  in  any  21  hours,  0-93 
inches  (in  ilarch).  Q.  J.  S^JlO^’S. 


THE  BUILDINOS  AND  TIIOIlOUGIIFAllES 
OF  FAllIS. 

Tite  first  pavilion  of  the  secondary  block  of  the 
Halles  Centrales,  on  the  side  of  the  Rue  di-.s 
Bouvaire.s,  is  at  this  moment  completed  and  sur- 
mounted liy  lightning  conductors ; and  the  flagging 
and  asphalting  ol  the  pavements  are  to  be  0011^ 
inenced  furttiwith.  The  course  of  brown  Vosges 
stone,  on  which  a brick  plinth  will  rest,  the  only 
portion  of  the  building  not  in  cast  or  wrought 
iron,  is  being  laid. 

The  Bcaifolding  wbicb  masked  the  view  of  the 
Fountain  of  tlie  Innocents  has  been  just  removed, 
and  notice  can  be  taken  of  the  intelligent  inaniiei- 
in  winch  this  graceful  specimen  of  the  Renaissance 
has  been  restored.  There  only  remains  to  be 
completed  the  lower  basin  of  the  monument,  on 


which  the  Naiads  and  bas-reliefs,  by  Jean  Goujon, 
have  been  replaced  with  all  the  care  possible. 
At  the  Biinie  time  the  works  of  the  square,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stands  this  fountain,  are  being 
pushed  forward  actively.  Already  the  ground  is 
enclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  and  has  been  partially 
levelled  and  filled  in  with  vegetable  mould  for  the 
different  plantations. 

The  Western  Railway  of  France,  having  applied 
to  the  Government  authorities  for  the  suppression 
of  the  atmospheric  system  now  employed  on  the 
Saint-Germain  Railway,  has  ordered  that  an  en- 
quete  shall  be  instituted,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
ordinary  mode  of  traction  by  locomotives  may  not 
V > preferable. 

••  ‘..zrs  tf'tho  railway  thoroughfares  through  Paris, 
the' following  is  a short  account  of  what  has  been 
proposed  from  time  to  time  during  the  last  few 
' years  and  lately.  One  plan  consisted  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  a railway  on  a level  with  the  principal 
streets,  with  au  up  and  down  lino  of  riflls,  level 
crossings,  Ac.,  and  in  every  respect  conformable  to 
the  general  arrangement  of  railways  as  now  con- 
structed. It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  continual 
tniflic  of  vehicles  of  all  sorts  rendered  this  project 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  of  execution.  A 
second  plan  was  proposed  (though  more  rational), 
more  expensive,  and  attended  with  many  incon- 
veniences. This  was  the  niuierground  system  of 
railways  in  line  with  the  principal  thoroughfares, 
worked  by  locomotives  in  all  directions.  Other 
schemes  were  brought  forward,  among  which  was 
one,  some  time  ago,  of  laying  down  a system  of 
rails  upon  the  principal  streets,  such  ns  now  exist 
on  the  “Auierican,”  so  called,  railway  from  Paris 
to  Versailles,  by  the  side  of  the  Seine,  and  to 
Si'vros  and  St.  Cloud.  This  fourth  plan  uses 
horses  instead  of  locomotives,  and  succeeds  ad- 
mirably in  a deserted  thoroughfare;  but,  where 
circulation  is  move  active,  these  carriages,  it  is 
urged  (necessarily  of  large  and  unwieldy  bulk), 
would  block  up  the  streets  aud  cause  much  loss 
of  time,  cspeciallj'  in  had  weather,  when  stones, 
macadam,  and  mud  would  lend  their  aid  in 
choking  up  the  groove,  and  render  them  imprac- 
ticable in  crowded  thoroughfares. 

A railway  on  colonnades  was  next  proposed, 
on  each  footpath  or  pavement  of  the  large  streets, 
on  cast-iron  columns,  and  travelling  in  different 
directions  on  each  side  of  the  thoroughfares,  so  as 
to  avoid  points,  or  crossing.s,  Ac.  The  damage 
likely  to  accrue  to  the  houses  by  this  last  project 
is  difficult  to  he  repaired,  especially  as  they  are 
not  calculated  to  bear  the  incessant  vibration  of 
passing  trains. 

A hist  proposal  was  to  cai-ry  the  lines  of  railway 
on  retaining  walls,  or  viaducts,  in  the  middle  of 
the  largo  streets,  leaving  the  sides  free  for  the 
ordinary  traffic,  and  crossing  streets,  ^tc.,  by 
bridges,  as  is  usual,  to  avoid  impedimeut  to 
circulation. 

The  jury  ofcxpj-o^rzWzon  have  been  lately  oc- 
cujiied  in  valuing  and  purchasing  the  lands  and 
houses,  for  the  extension  of  the  Boiilevart  de 
Sehiustopol,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Seine,  starting 
from  the  Rne  iieuve  do  Richelieu  aud  the  Lv-cee 
of  St.  Hyacinth — St.  Michel. 

As  to  the  awards  of  the  jury  within  the  last 
few  diiy.s,  they  were  in  three  classes  or  sections  : — 
First,  nine  proprietors  of  houses,  who  could  not 
treat  amicably  with  the  municipal  authorities. 
The  total  amount  of  offers  was  587,400  francs; 
1,0GG,GL)0  francs  were  claimed,  and  the  awards 
amounted  to  810,000  fr.anes.  The  shopkeepers, 
who  suffered  by  the  s.des,  and  were  the  best 
recompensed,  were  : — A marchand  de  nouceautes, 
No.  131,  Rue  de  hi  Ilarpe,  with  an  unexpired  lease 
of  twelve  years,  at  7,000  francs  a year;  offered  by 
the  town,  55,000  francs  ; claimed,  275,000  francs  . 
awarded,  175,000  francs.  In  the  same  house  the 
proprietor  of  an  eating-liouse  was  awarded 

25.000  francs,  having  only  five  years  aud  a half 
of  lease  to  run  ; the  offer  being  6,000  frnues,  and 
the  demand  70,000  francs.  A pork  butcher,  in 
the  Place  St.  I\IichcI,  asked  70,000  francs  (lease  to 
run  seven  years  and  nine  months) ; oflered  20,000 
francs  by  the  town;  awarded,  45,000  francs. 

In  the  second  section  there  were  six  cases, 
amounting  for  offers  to  1,105,500  francs;  claims, 
1,9 13,200  francs  ; awards,  1,405,000  francs. 

Among  those  sufferers  were : — an  apothecary, 
Place  St.  Michel,  with  a lease  to  run  twelve  years 
and  u quarter;  rent,  5,000  francs  a year; 
oflered,  10,000  francs  ; demanded,  150,000  francs; 
awarded,  100,000  francs; — a porcelain  dealer, 
with  seven  and  a half  years  to  run,  at  2,500  franc-s 
a year;  offered,  15,000  francs ; demanded  80,000 
francs;  aw.arded  by  jury,  40,000  francs.  The  same 
sum  was  awarded  to  a bookseller,  who  demanded 

92.000  francs ; the  offer  being  11,000  francs. 


THE  VALUE  OF  FEMALE  LABOUR. 

THE  PE3IA1E  SCHOOL  OF  ART  IN  GOWER  STREET. 

I HAVE  been  looking  forward  unsuccessfully  to 
see  some  champion  of  woman’s  rights  take  up  the 
cudgels  for  the  Female  School  of  Art  in  Gower- 
street.  When  one  hears  of  an  institution  being 
threatened  with  immediate  dissolution,  .such  an 
institution  having  faithfully  and  effectually  per- 
formed the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established, 
and  still  caiTying  on  successfully  the  object  which 
led  to  its  origination,  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
primd  facie  reason  for  regret  at  the  period  which 
is  apparently  about  to  be  put  to  such  a career  of 
usefulness. 

The  Female  School  of  Design,  which  originated 
in  1847,  is  now  one  of  the  most  successful  schools 
of  art  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  always  had  for  its 
teachers  a singularly  talented'set  of  ladies,  whose 
pupils  have  won  for  themselves  highly  honourable 
positions.  By  means  of  this  school.  Miss  Gann 
(the  present  head  mistress)  tells  us,  that  many 
young  ladies,  whose  circumstances  necessitated 
their  seeking  remunerative  occupations,  have  not 
only  been  able  to  find  sucb  occupations,  but,  by 
means  of  the  skill  acquired  iu  the  school,  have 
been  enabled  to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  those 
who  were  dependent  on  them  for  support.  If  this 
be  the  case,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  it, 
iu  the  operation  of  the  school  a step  has  been 
made  towards  the  solution  of  a very  great  pro- 
blem, viz.,  in  what  channels  and  by  what  occupa- 
tions young  females  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  may  exercise  their  faculties  aud  their  talents 
with  advantage  to  themselves  and  the  commu- 
uity._ 

It  is,  therefore,  with  some  astonishment  that  I 
hear  of  the  edict  having  gone  forth  from  “ My 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,’’ 
through  the  authorities  at  South  Kensington,  th.at 
this  school  must  be  closed  unless  some  individuals 
come  forward  and  supply  the  nece.ssary  funds  for 
its  future  couduct;  the  annual  grant  towards  its 
support  from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
being  about  to  cease. 

Wealll^now  that  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  had,  and  still  has,  for  its  object,  the 
making  of  schools  of  design  self-supporting  schools 
of  .art;  so  that  in  withdrawing  the  grant  to  this 
school,  with  a view  to  its  becoming  self-snpport- 
ing,  the  Department  is  only  following  its  instinct. 
If  this  school  cannot  provide  for  its  own  con- 
tinuance and  support,  as  well  as  other  schools  of 
art,  it  should,  according  to  the  Department’s 
rules,  cease  to  exist. 

But  now  comes  the  question,  ‘'Do  other  schools 
of  art  provide  for  their  own  continuance  and  sup- 
port without  direct  grants  from  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  ? ” 

I will  take  the  schools  of  art  in  the  wealthiest 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  where,  if  anywhere,  schools 
should  be  self-supporting. 

In  1859,  the  amount  of  aid  afforded  by  the 
Departmeut  to — 

Birmingham  was  £438  0 9 

Ghisgow 549  2 0 

Mancliester  703  0 0 

Sheffield 507  13  0 

£2,257  15  9 

Is  it  in  fostering  a spirit  of  self-support,  that 
the  Department  awards  2,257?.  15s.  9d.  to  the 
four  towns  above  mentioned,  which  are  perhaps 
the  wealthiest  in  the  kingdom,  and  withdraws  a 
slight  grant  from  the  Female  School  of  Art  in 
Gower-strect  ? I am  ready,  if  necessary,  to  pi-ove 
by  the  Department’s  own  returns,  that  the  Female 
School  is  more  successful  than  any  of  the  four 
schools  to  which  the  national  funds  are  so  largely 
contributed.  There  is  not,  then,  in  withdrawing 
the  grunt  from  the  Gower-street  school,  the  plea  of 
want  of  success  : its  only  crime  seems  to  be  that 
it  has  succeeded  too  well. 

I observe  that  before  the  edict  of  “My  Lords” 
was  transmitted  to  Miss  Gann,  Mr.  Burchett,  who 
was  the  director  of  the  classes  in  Gower-strect,  and 
the  head  master  of  the  school  at  Kensington,  was 
withdrawn  from  the  first  office,  aud  it  was  con- 
ferred u])on  Miss  Gann.  It  is  evident  that  this  was 
part  of  the  plan;  so  that  on  the  shoulders  of  de- 
fenceless women  should  rest  the  task  of  getting 
out  of  the  difficult  position  wliicli  “iffy  Lords” 
hud  placed  them  in.  I suppose  “My  l^ords” 
thought  that  the  cry  for  help  would  reach  the 
I'ublic  car  in  a tenderer  chord,  and  be  more  effec- 
tive ill  its  results  when  coming  from  these  defence- 
less ladies,  with  the  acknowledged  claim  of  great 
success  in  previous  work.  Ic  would  at  any  rate 
have  been  only  decent  to  have  allowed  the  head 
master  at  South  Kensingt-m  to  continue  with  the 
Gower-street  school  in  its  distress,  aud  not  to  have 
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withdrawn  him  when  evil  was  about  to  come 
upon  it. 

The  Gower-street  school  great  claims  on 
the  public.  There  is  something  supremely  noble 
iu  the  work  of  these  ladies,  who  seek  to  conduce 
to  the  general  welfare  of  society  by  using  for  its 
refluemout  and  prosperity  those  great  taleuts  with  , 
which  God  has  endowed  them.  We  arc  indebted  ! 
to  them  for  a great  and  glorious  example  of 
p.atient  and  pcrsevei-ing  study,  of  practically  de- 
monstrating that  there  are  branches  of  industry 
w’here  females  may  find  a fitting  employment. 
This  is  a problem  which  has  vexed  society  much, 
and,  ill  one  department  of  industry,  by  the 
courageous  example  of  the  ladies  in  Gower-street, 
it  has  been  solved, — solved  by  those  who  are  now 
deserted  i;ud  abandoned  by  “ My  Lords.” 

In  bringing  this  matter  before  the  public,  I 
hope  you  will  understand  that  I am  actuated  by 
no  personal  motives.  My  information  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  drawn  solely  from  the  statements 
which  have  appeared  in  the  public  press,  and  from 
the  Department’s  own  blue  books.  I do  not  know 
one  individual  at  Gower-street,  or  of  those  who, 
under  the  name  of  “ My  Lords,”  have  left  them  to 
their  fate.  I am  not  iu  the  slightest  degree  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  any  one  coucenied  iu  the 
matter;  but  perhaps  I know  more  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  than  many  of  your  readers  who 
may  feel  interested  in  the  subject,  and  who  may 
wish  to  see  it  in  a struiglitforward  light. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  public  is  always  greatly 
interested  in  a question  involving  the  solution  of 
a ^ difficulty.  it  /^as  seen  a great  difficulty 
triumphantly  solved  iu  the  case  of  female  labour 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Gower-street  school.  By  the 
withdrawal  of  the  grant  to  the  latter  (which 
certainly  docs  not  amount  to  half  that  which  is 
given  to  any  of  the  four  schools  before  meutioued), 
the  opportunities  of  affording  useful  employment  to 
young  females  may  he  withheld,  and  certainly  will 
be,  unless  the  Department  reverses  its  decision,  or 
the  public  comes  forward  with  liberality,  and  with 
subscriptions. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  public  has  a right 
to  do  what  it  likes  with  its  own  money;  and  I 
ask,  is  it  consonant  with  public  feeling  that  the 
Gower-street  school  should  be  abandoned  for  the 
sake  of  200Z.  per  year,  whilst  four  of  the  richest 
towns  in  England  are  drawing  public  money  to 
the  extent  of  2,257^.  los.  9d.  for  the  same  purpose 
as  that  for  which  the  school  iu  Gower-street  is 
refused  a fraction  ? If  the  latter  be  deserted  on 
the  sclf-siqDporting  principle,  a fortiori,  the  former 
should  he. 

I believe  if  “My  Lords  ” considered  the  matter 
in  this  light,  they  would  not  now  break  up  and 
destroy  oue  of  tlie  best  schools  of  art  in  the  king- 
dom. If  the  people  of  England,  who  pay  the 
taxes  and  provide  the  public  money  for  the  support 
of  schools  of  art, — if  all  the  taxpayers  of  England — 
were  polled  to-morrow,  1 believe  that  the  majority 
would  be  in  favour  of  abaudoning  Manchester 
and  Biruiiiighaiu  to  its  own  millionaires,  and  in 
awarding  part  of  the  public  money  thus  saved  to 
tile  noble  little  band  ot  females  in  Gower-street, 
who  are  now  consigned  to  their  fate.  Will  the 
public  allow  this? 

I feel  that  this  is  not  a personal  but  a public 
■question.  Government  offices  are  too  apt  to  re- 
g ird  such  a matter  in  the  former  spirit.  But, 
instead  of  pooh-poohing  the  question,  and  callimr 
it  impertinence  in  anyone  to  bring  it  up,  let  them 
answer  it.  Waxieu  Smitu. 


ANCIEMT  HERALDRY. 

Si'MQOLlSH  having  reigned  in  Egypt  to  the  ex- 
tent known  to  us,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
it  was  not  earlier  adopted  iu  the  Middle  Ages  as  a 
nie-.iusof  expressing  individuality,  more  especially 
as  it  was  so  freely  laid  under  contribution  as  a 
means— if  not  the  end— of  ecclesiastical  decora- 
tion. Heraldry  was  nut  called  into  practical  use 
till  t!ie  twelfth  century,  althongli  there  were  cer- 
tain instances  of  particular  families  bearing  de- 
vices as  early  as  the  Conquest,  The  Crusades  are 
generally  sujipused  to  have  been  the  exigeuev 
which  brought  the  system  to  perfection,  for  it  was 
imperative  that  the  various  leaders  of  a mareiiing 
army,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  volunteers, 
shoaKl  be  easily  recognized.  In  an  ago  when 
scarcely  a man  iu  a thousand  could  read,  what 
me.iiis  were  so  dhtinguislmble  as  symbols?  It  is 
not  exuoUy  known  by  what  process  of  thouglit  or 
custom  arms  came  to  bo  considered  hereditary; 
but  at  the  eommeneiiinieiit  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury We  find  them  descending,  with  the  owner’s 
estate,  to  his  heir;  and  from  that  time  down  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  A’lll.,  they  indicate  the  pre- 


cise possessions,  whether  acquired  by  inheritance 
or  dower,  of  the  hearer.  In  this  respect,  modern 
heraldry  has  departed  from  its  ancient  ineau- 
iug,  insomuch  as  it  now'  shows  descent  only; 
whereas,  lu  olden  times,  it  denoted  territorial 
possessions. 

This  subject  has  been  most  agreeably  brought 
before  us  by  Mr.  \Y.  H.  D.  Longstaffe,  in  a 
paper  written  with  much  learning  and  evident 
research,  entitled  “The  Old  Heraldry  of  the 
Percys,”  iu  which  tlie  writer  has,  with  careful 
bauds,  outspread  to  the  light  of  day  the  banners 
of  that  martial  race.  It  is  something  to  see,  oven 
iu  print,  fac-similes  of  the  badge  and  arms  of  Hot- 
spur ; and  more,  to  find  after  “young  Harry 
Percy’s  spur  was  cold,”  that  his  “gentle  Kate” 
gathered  his  severed  limbs,  and  was  permitted  to 
bury  them  iu  York  Minster.  His  badge  was  n 
locket,  not  the  receptacle  of  a tress  of  golden  hair, 
as  we  would  fain  have  believed,  hut  a kind  of  clasp 
or  fastening,  'rerrihle  to  many  a Soot  was  the 
sight  of  the  pennonoelle  bearing  this  simple  de- 
vice; and  satisfactory  to  us  to  know  that,  when 
Douglas  surprised  the  Percys  at  Newcastle,  and 
rode  away  with  Hotspur’s  banner,  vowing  to  hoist 
it  on  the  highest  tower  of  his  castle,  it  wa.s 
pursued  and  regaiuod  with  his  famous  war-crv, 
"Percy!  Percy!  Psperance,  Percy.” 

The  treatise  throughout  bears  evidence  of  great 
labour.  The  banners  of  a race  of  cbieftalns  were 
not  to  be  found  chronologically  arranged,  covered 
with  must  and  dust,  iu  a carved  oak  chest.  The 
various  arms  were  to  he  sought  on  tombs,  on 
stained  glass,  on  seals,  and  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance, on  fonts;  or  descriptions  of  them  were  to 
be  searched  for  in  monkish  chronicles,  MSS.,  and 
pipe  rolls.  The  evidence  at  once  gives  us  a glimpse 
into  quaint  old  Stow's  cabinet  of  historical 
curiosities.  At  the  end  of  a history  of  the  early 
Percys  in  the  llarleiaii  MSS.  is  the  following 
note  : — “ All  this  I toke  out  of  a fayre  rowle  con- 
teyneing  a pedigree  of  the  kings,  and  of  other 
noble  men.  Which  rowle  bath  John  Stowe  of, 
Loudon.  Which  as  it  should  seem  was  made  by  a 
monke  of  M'^hltby.”  Another  time  we  Lave  a 
transient  view  of  a similar  martial  spirit  possess- 
ing the  country  to  that  by  which  it  is  now  ani- 
mated, in  the  incidental  mention  of  the  various 
standards,  banners,  and  pennons,  prepared  for  the 
siege  of  Turwiu.  It  is  curious  to  note  the 
minuteness  witli  wliich  the  proper  colours  and 
devices  were  considered.  “ Two  coats  of  arms  for 
my  lord,  of  satin,  viz.,  crimson,  blue,  and  green,  ; 
with  his  arms  beaten  upon  it,  in  fine  gold,  in  oil , 
enloms;  thirty  scutcheons  in  metal,  wrought  in  ' 
oil  colours  upon  buckram,  with  my  lord’s  whole 
arms  in  a scutcheon  to  be  set  upon  my  lord’s 
tents  when  set  up;  300  scutcheons  in  metal, 
within  the  garter,  wrought  upon  paper,  to 

set  upon  my  lord’s  own  lodgings 

White  cressaunts,  set  upon  red  and  hhiek  paper, 

for  my  lord’s  servants’  lodgings 11^ 

yards  of  red  cloth,  for  three  gowns  for  three 
chaplains  that  went  over  with  my  lord;  3 bends 
of  white  sarcenet  and  gre*m,  with  G cross,  6 rose, 
and  6 eressauut  for  the  said  three  eh-aplains,”  Ac. 
Otlier  evidence  calls  before  ns  tender  and  more 
touching  scenes.  A true-hearted  lover  relinquish- 
ing his  mistress,  Anno  Boleyii,  that  she  might  be 
Queen  of  England;  and  after  devising  his  lauds 
to  the  king  for  some  heart-laccrating  rfrason,  now 
■uud  for  all  time  unfathomable,  dviiig  broken- 
hearted the  same  year  that  saw  her  beheaded; 
then  a grcaL  armed  crowd  before  Wressel-gates, 
shouting,  “Thousands  fhr  a Percy;”  and  soon 
after  a sadder  crowd  at  Tyburn,  when  the  Pilgri- 
mage of  Grace  was  avenged.  The  result  is  an  iiii- 
iiiteri'uptcd  series  of  armorial  ensigns,  fully  made 
out  from  the  Willlaui  de  Perci,  couqauiiou  of  the 
Coniineror,  and  founder  of  Whitby,  who  dying  at 
Jerusalem,  “bis  heart  was  brought  into  England 
according  to  Ids  bequest;  for,  in  the  abbey  of  Ids 
foundiitiun,  he  had  willed  it  to  rest;” — from  the 
“ Fit'Ll  azure,  five  mill  p}kcs  or,”  of  this  stanch 
and  pious  kidght,  to  the  shield  of  the  modern 
Percys  boasting  its  802  quarteriiigs.  The  main 
interest  of  the  family  tliua  illuminated  is  centred 
ill  the  north,  although  the  Percy  crest,  tlie  lion  on 
the  jiarapet  of  Northumberland  House,  Strand,  is 
an  oliject  of  familiar  interest  to  Londoners. 

Tlie  poetry  of  the  Tudor  period  is  suffused  with 
heraldic  allusions,  and  most  of  the  prophetic  reve- 
latii.'ns  of  the  luuuerous  professors  of  sorcery  were 
couched  in  terms  made  still  more  ambiguous  by 
tlieir  heraldic  disguise. 

The  poets  of  those  days  sang  of  the  nobles, 
whose  deeds  they  celebrated,  not  so  often  by  name 
as  by  liieir  cognisances: — 

“ Tiie  Wcstmcrlaiide  Bull  aufl  man  in  the  Mooiie, 

Tlic  beare  (Dudley;  hath  brouglit  their  braverie  down.” 
Again : — 


“ The  six  blouddy  axes  in  a hare  felde, 

Bheweth  the  crueltc  of  the  red  man, 

Which  hath  devoured  the  beautiful  swan  ('Buckingham), 

Mortall  enemy  unto  the  whyte  lion  ” (Surrey). 

The  manner  iu  which  religious  enthusiasm  ex- 
pressed itself  by  heraldic  means  is  too  character- 
istic of  the  times  to  be  passed  unnoticed.  The 
principal  monasteries  possessed  banners  on  which 
were  stitched  holy  reliques,  and  wliich  with  much 
ceremony  were  carried  into  the  field  of  battle  to 
ensure  victory.  When  tbe  Earl  of  Surrey  luarched 
I to  give  James  IV.  of  Scotland  battle  at  Flodden, 
he  led  his  army  through  Durham,  and,  after 
j attending  mass  at  the  cathedral,  received  the 
banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  iVom  the  hands  of  the 
prior.  This  banner  was  “ a yard  broad  and  five 
quarters  deep,  and  tlie  nether  part  of  it  was  in- 
dented in  five  parts,  and  fringed  and  made  fast  all 
about  with  red  silk  and  gold;  the  said  banner 
cloth  was  made  of  red  velvet,  on  both  sides  most 
sumptuously  embroidered  with  flowers  of  green 
silk  and  gold,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  said  banner- 
cloth  was  the  said  holy  rclique,”  /.  e.  the  corpo- 
rax  cloth  which  St.  Cuthbert  had  used  to  cover 
the  chalice  when  ho  performed  mass  in  his  life- 
time. As  early  as  the  reign  of  Stephen  the  ban- 
ners of  St.  Wilfred  of  Kipon  and  St.  John  of 
Beverley  were  displayed  on  the  field,  and  in  tbe 
time  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys  the  banners  of 
St.  Edward  the  Martyr  and  Edward  the  Confessor 
were  frequently  unfurled. 

The  national  banner  bad  a religious  origin.  It 
was  the  custom  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  to 
place  themselves  uuder  the  protection  of  a parti- 
cular saint.  St.  George  was  invoked  for  England, 
and  his  white  banner  bearing  a red  cross  was 
always  foremost  in  the  field.  When  Scotland  and 
England  were  united  under  the  government  of 
James  I.  he  dhected  that  the  cross  of  St.  Auilrew 
should  be  amalgamated  with  that  of  St.  George; 
and  when  Ireland  was  annexed  at  the  beginning 
of  tbe  present  century,  the  cross  of  St.  Patrick 
wasadded.  Hence  our  “ Union-Jack”  iscomposed 
of  an  ordinary  cross  and  two  saltier-crosses;  that 
of  St.  Andrew,  white  upon  a blue  ground;  that 
of  St.  Patrick,  red  upon  a white  groimd.  Long 
may  it  “ scatter  our  enemies.” 

So  long  as  the  army  continued  to  be  made  of 
feudal  coutributions,  heraldry  coutiimcd  to  re- 
main an  art  of  vital  importance.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  how  next  to  impossible  it  would  have  been 
to  tell  one  knight  from  another  when  cased  in 
armour,  had  each  not  displayed  a device  on  his 
shield  or  a crest  on  his  helmet.  When  no  longer 
a necessity  the  study  of  heraldry  declined,  yet  its 
influence  is  felt  in  common  parlance  still.  People 
say  of  Aparvena  that  lie  does  not  know  who  his 
grandfather  was, — a statement  that  would  lose 
half  its  pungency  without  its  heraldic  interpre- 
tation. The  son  of  the  first  possessor  of  arms  is 
but  a gentleman  of  second  coat  armour,  the  grand- 
son merely  a gentleman  of  blood;  but  the  great 
grandson  is  a gentleman  of  ancestry. 


VICTORIA  CROSS  GALLERY. 

Me.  Desaxgks  has  added  a number  of  pictures 
to  his  gallery,  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly, 
and  has  opened  it  again  to  the  public.  The  addi- 
tions are  mostly  records  of  brave  deeds  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Indian  mutiny.  The  earlier  paint- 
ings, it  will  be  remembered,  illustrated  actions  in 
the  contest  with  Russia.  Euglaiul  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  her  sons  whepurticipHted  iu  these 
doings,  and  there  must  be  thousands  who  will  be 
gratified  at  seeing  these  deeds  represented.  Mr. 
Desanges  has  confined  himself  to  no  class,  but  re- 
presents alike  the  slashing  private  who  “clouts” 
a man  about  to  drive  his  bayonet  into  bis  officer, 
and  afterwards  charges  the  enemy  “singly;  ” an 
officer  iu  command  direct  ing  an  attack  ; or  a dandy, 
with  glass  iu  eye,  who  walks  coolly  across  the  open 
under  lieavy  fire  to  bring  in  a wounded  private. 
Devoted  to  the  graceful,  as  Mr.  Desanges  had 
previously  hoeii,  he  had  hero  an  entirely  fi'csh 
walk  to  follow ; and,  though  cviticisin  would  not 
be  difficult,  and  there  is,  notably,  a want  in  some 
of  the  pictures  of  forcible  expression,  the  devo- 
tion and  ability  displayed  deserve  the  approval  of 
the  jjuhlic,  and  will,  we  hope,  gain  for  the  ai'tist 
tangible  reward. 


Fall  of  a CHCECn  Bell. — During  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  of  the  church  of  Cliateau  Male  (Ile- 
et-Vilaine),  recently,  for  divine  service,  a cracking 
noise  was  heard,  and  immediately  tlio  bell  fell 
heavily  into  the  church  from  a height  of  about 
-iO  feet.  Ill  its  fall  it  struck  the  head  of  a youug 
woman,  who,  with  lier  husband,  Lad  just  entered 
the  church,  and  so  injured  her  that  she  died  in  a 
few  hours. 
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.1^1  E'id  Tea  Garden:  with  Salubrious  Oiilihirls. 


HIDDEN  DANGERS. 

AK  IvAST-END  TEA-GARDEN. 

The  rists  that  people  run  every  day,  without 
l^'iowing  of  their  existence,  are  often  much  greater 
> ban  those  which  give  them  tlie  greatest  uneasiness. 
They  are  frightened  by  a squib  that  cannot  hurt 
them,  and  sit  contentedly  week  after  week  on  a 
l-.arrel  of  gunpowder  with  a lighted  fuze  within 
; u inch  of  the  bung-hole,  not  bedieving  in  the 
ti.iuger  til!  they  find  themselves  blown  into  the  air. 

Some  years  ago,  when  looking  to  the  state  of 
the  hanks  of  the  Thames  near  the  outlet  of  the 
Fleet-ditch,  we  met  withuu  artist,  whose  business 
kept  him  employed  in  the  City,  walking  along  the 
dirty  margin ; and  on  asking  what  could  have  led 
him  to  such  a locality,  we  were  answered,  that  he 
had  “just  stepped  out  to  get  a breath  of  fresh  air  !" 
You  may  see  other  artists  among  the  willows  over- 
shadowing death-distilling  water  pools,  or  busily 
sketching  the  lu.xuriant  docks  and  other  herbage 
on  the  banks  of  stagnant  brooks  or  ditches.  Pent- 
up  Londoners  seek  recreation  in  most  unwholesome 
places,  without  reason  or  consideration  of  the  risk 
they  run.  Children  not  long  ago  were  taken  regu- 
larly to  be  aired  in  the  reeking  graveyards  of  the 
metropolis;  and  people  of  rank  and  fashion  still 
overcrowd  certain  ill-ventilated  theatres  and  con- 
cert-rooms. Old-fashioned  tradesmen  still  visit 
nightly  for  recreation  the  coftee-rooms  and  par- 
lours of  antiquated  “publics,”  where,  while 
d'-'cnssing  politics  and  parish  aftairs,  through  the 
mt  of  ventilation  and  space,  the  atmosphere  is 
l.ttle  short  of  poisonous. 

Some  rush  to  Boulogne  for  the  sake  of  health  ! 
others  to  sea-side  towns  and  fishing  villages, 
where  ventilation  or  drainage  has  not  been 
thought  of,  and  wlierc  the  shore  is  strewn  with 
putrifying  fish  and  other  refuse.  Without,  how- 
ever, going  fvirthor  just  now,  let  us  glance  at  one 
of  the  suburban  “ tea-gardens,”  where,  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  Londoners,  with  their  wives  and 
families,  may  be  seen  evidently  taking  a great 
deal  of  enjoyment  and  moderate  refreshment.  On 
the  roofs  of  taverns  where  a view  can  be  had  over 
green  trees  and  fields,  large  numbers  assemble  to 
enjoy  the  air.  From  Bagnigge-wells  the  tea- 
gardens  of  the  north  of  London  have  marched  to 
Islington, Cainden-town,  and  Kciitish-town;  thence 
to  Hampstead,  Hornsey,  and  elsewhere;  and  now 
they  are  springing  up  in  more  distant  parts.  Rosher- 
ville  and  many  other  places  are  now  made  almost 
as  convenient  by  railway  as  Hampstead  and  High- 
gate  formerly  were.  In  these  tea-gardens  the 
cabined  Londoners  and  their  children  take  their 
pleasure  in  bowers  and  arbours : they  walk  in 
shady  places,  and  amongst  beds  of  flowers;  in 
some  instances  minstrelsy  and  singing  enlivening 
the  scene.  We  will  not  severely  criticize  the 
artistic  taste  displayed  in  the  decoration  of  some 
of  these  places,  but  would  consider  how  w'ell  or  ill 
they  are  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  health.  Some 
are  properly  situated,  and  removed  from  olfensive 
matter;  but  in  others,  sanitary  care  has  been  so 
mnch  neglected  that  health  must  suffer  rather  than 
b ■ iniui'oved  by  a visit.  Look  at  otir  picture  of  an 
: ‘'tiial  East-end  Tea-garden  : view  the  black  stag- 
Jiaiit  ditch,  which,  liidden  by  trees  from  tlio  view 
ol  the  pleasure-seekers,  girdles  the  bowers,  arbours, 
and  grounds,  aud  stretches  away  like  a huge  black 
serpent  towards  newly-erected  buildings.  Avoid 
such  tea-gardens,  aud  the  proprietors  will  find  it 
to  their  benefit  to  provide  healthful  arrange- 
ments, and  perhaps  advertise  nob  only  the  pic- 


turesque beauty  and  other  attractions  of  their 
domain,  but  that  “every  care  has  been  taken  to 
make  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  ground  com- 
plete, drainage  having  been  carelully  attended  to, 
and  all  offensive  matter  removed  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood.” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  find  the 
multitude  ignoring  sanitary  laws  when  we  see  a 
body  like  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  intelligence  of  the  metro- 
polis, permitting  flagrant  violations  of  these  laws 
and  of  the  teachings  of  experience  for  long  periods 
of  time,  apparently  without  luiy  attempt  even  to 
limit  their  endurance.  Some  weeks  ago  we  gave 
expression  to  complaints  of  the  time  during  which 
the  sewers  were  kept  open  in  parts  of  the 
Fulhani-road,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  danger 
of  the  inhabitants.  We  now  hear  bitter  and  most 
just  complaints  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Paddington 
district,  where  similar  operations  are  going  on. 
Before  some  of  the  houses  in  Hyde-park-square, 
for  example,  the  sewer  has  been  open  more  than  a 
month,  and  the  air  has  been  poisoned  by  most 
pestiferous  gases.  We  eau  speak,  of  our  own 
knowledge,  of  the  occurrence  of  a violent  outbreak 
of  diphtheria  in  one  of  the  houses  so  situate, 
sacrificing  most  dear  life  and  the  happiness  of 
survivors.  A heavy  responsibility  rests  on  the 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Works,  who  allow  of  such 
perilous  proceedings  without  more  stringent  pre- 
cautions, or  permit  the  slightest  delay  in  such  works. 

How  long  must  we  wait  for  the  teachings  of 
dire  e.xperience  to  have  effect  ? 

Next  year,  1861,  the  results  of  the  census  will 
show  the  effects  of  the  sanitary  improvements 
which  have  been  made  since  1851.  We  shall  find 
that  in  certain  districts  the  duration  of  life  has 
been  greatly  extended,  and  that  throughout  the 
nation,  in  consequence  of  beneficial  changes,  a 
largo  pcr-centage  of  deaths  has  been  prevented, 
and  that  the  people,  tlie  great  strength  of  the 
nation,  have  much  increased. 

The  census,  which  can  occur  but  a few  times 
in  the  life  of  any  man  or  woman,  is  a sort  of 
national  stock-taking  of  materials,  which  arc 
more  precious  than  fine  gold  and  jewels,  whereby 
we  see  the  advance  or  decline  of  various  clasecs, 
and  the  growtli  of  intelligence. 

In  the  palaces  of  royalty,  in  the  halls  and 
castles  of  the  nobility,  in  the  snug  homes  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  in  tlie  cellars  and  garrets  of 
squalid  rookeries,  the  army  of  numerators  %vill 
take  their  notes.  In  hospitals,  in  prisons,  in 
overcrowded  barracks,  in  lunatic  asylums,  in 
workhouses,  on  ship-board,  in  barges,  in  barns, 
under  the  shelter  of  hay  and  corn  stacks,  under 
arches,  and  in  other  strange  places,  the  people  will 
be  sought  out,  and  arranged  in  a proper  position  in 
the  startling  pages  of  the  registiar-general. 
Although  knowledge  is  making  progress,  there 
arc  still  unfortunately  widely-spread  masses  of 
ignorance  wherein  the  task  of  collecting  the  in- 
formation for  the  purpose  of  giving  a faithful 
account  of  the  extent  and  peculiarities  of  our 
population  is  difiiciilt;  and,  viewing  strongly  the 
importance  of  obtaining  full  and  correct  par- 
ticulars, it  seems  to  us  that  increased  powers 
should  be  given  by  Parliament  to  those  employed. 

We  look  with  anxiety  to  the  forthcoming  re- 
port, which  will  enable  us  to  compare,  with  those 
of  previous  years,  the  rates  of  mortality  in  dis- 
tricts where  changes  have  been  made,  and  which 
will  show  how  human  life  can  be  saved,  and  so 
gain  increased  attention  to  sanitary  laws. 


[April  14,  1860. 


I xMONUiMENT  IN  ST.  GEORGE’S  CHAPEL,, 
I WINDSOR,  TO  THE  LATE  DUCHESS  OF 

• GLOUCESTER. 

’ This  memorial,  erected  hy  her  Majesty  as  a 
tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to  her  beloved 
aunt,  as  the  inscription  records,  forms  an  in- 
teresting addition  to  the  various  attractions  of  the 
' ancient  royal  chapel  in  Windsor  Castle.  It  lias 
the  advantage  of  an  excellent  situation  in  the 
south  aisle  of  the  choir,  immediately  at  the  hack 
, of  the  Mediajval  painted  screen  behind  a portion 
of  the  stalls,  and  which  is  shown  above  the  monu- 
ment in  our  engraving. 

The  new  design,  which  is  the  production  of 
Mr.  Scott,  consists  of  an  altar-tomb  projecting 
from  a kind  of  retablc  with  sculptured  pauels. 
These  latter  represent  the  four  acts  of  mercy,  viz., 

■ •'  Clothing  the  naked,”  “ Feeding  the  hungry 
with  bread,”  “ Relieving  the  wearied  traveller  orr 

• bis  way,”  and  “Visiting  the  sick  bed;”  the  first 
' of  which  is  the  least  satisfactory,  and  the  last  the 

most  so.  The  whole  of  them,  however,  show  much 
refined  feeling,  and  are  creditable  to  Mr.  Tlieed, 
by  whom  they  were  executed.  Like  most  of  the 
tomb  they  are  of  very  pure  statuary  marble.  The 
borders  round  and  separating  the  sculptures  are 
filled  with  mosaic  patterns  in  various  materials, 
but  principally  choice  marbles, sucli  as  Languedoc, 
Brocadilla,  Sienna,  Bardilla,  &c. ; intermixed  with 
green  and  red  serpentine,  and  light  Irish  green 
marbles.  The  shib  and  plinth  of  the  tomb  are  of 
dark  reddish  serpentine,  which  has  a mahogany 
aspect  in  contrast  with  the  white  marble,  not 
altogether  pleasing.  The  slab  is  inlaid  with  a 
floriated  lily-cross  in  brass;  and  also  a scroll 
border  in  the  same  material,  which  is  again 
employed  in  the  two  inscription  panels  on  the 
front  of  the  tomb.  This  portion  of  the  work  was 
entrusted  to  Skidmore,  of  Coventry.  The  sculp- 
tured panel  between  these  in.scriptions  exhibits 
the  family  arms  of  the  late  duke  ami  duchess, 
while  the  sides  of  the  tomb,  and  the  retiirus 
under  the  bas-reliefs,  are  filled  with  lozenge- 
diapering,  containing,  alternately,  the  licraldic 
badges  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  edge  of 
the  marble  slab  forming  the  top,  occupying  the 
sides  and  fi'ont : — 

“ This  tomb  has  been  erected  by  Queen  Victoria,  .as  a 
tribute  of  re.‘pect  and  affection  to  her  beloved  aunt, 
Mary,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Anno  Df)mini,  1859.” 

Within  the  panels  already  described  are  the 
following  inscriptions.  In  the  first: — 

“In  the  vault  below  are  interred  the  mortal  remains 
of  William  Henry  Duke  of  Gloucester,  bom  asth  Novem- 
ber, 1/43;  died  25th  August,  180.5.  Maria  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  born  3rd  July,  1739  ; died  22nd  Augmt,  180“.- 
The  Prince.ss  Caroline  Augusta  Matilda  of  Gloucester, 
born  24th  June,  1774;  died  uth  Marcli,  1775." 

The  second  panel  contains  the  following : — 

“ William  Frederick  Duke  of  Gloucester,  bom  I5th 
January,  17/6;  died  30th  November,  18.34.  Mary  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  born  25th  April,  1776;  died  30th  April, 
I857.  Princess  Sophia  Matilda  of  Gloucester,  bora 2gth. 
May,  1773;  died  29th  November,  laii.” 

On  the  screen  behind  the  tomb,  the  paintings 
are  as  follows,  beginning  on  the  let'c  hand: — 
King  Henry  VII.,  King  Edward  V.,  Iving^ 
Edward  IV.,  aud  Prince  Edward,  son  to  Henry  VI, 
This  latter  is  reported  to  be  the  only  portrait  of 
the  prince  extant.  Along  the  foot  of  the  panels 
runs  this  Latin  inscription  : — “ Orate  pro  DiTo 
Olivero  Kyng, — juris  professors, — ac  illustris 
Edirardi  primogeniti  Regis  Heiirici  Sexti, — et 
Serenissiinorum  liegum  Edivardi  Quarti, — 
Edwardi  Qitinii, — et  Henrici  Sepihni,  principali 
Secretario,”  Ac.,  with  the  date  1-192. 


LIVERPOOL  CEMETERY  COMPETITION. 

Ahodt  thirty  sets  of  designs,  we  understand, 
wore  sent  in.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Burial 
Board,  tlie  following  were  named  as  the  suc- 
cessful designs: — First  prize,  lOOZ.,  “ Industria  ; 
second  prize,  50Z.,  “Sydenham;”  and  third  prize, 
30Z.,  “ I try  to  win.”  On  opening  the  sealed  en- 
velopes, it  was  found  that  the  first  premium  had 
been  gained  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Barry,  47,  Bedford-street 
North,  Liverpool,  and  10,  Lincoln’s  Iim-fields, 
London ; the  second  hy  George  Henry  Stokes,  7, 
Pall-mall  East,  London;  and  tlie  third  by  Joint 
Wimble,  11,  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street, 
London.  It  was  next  moved  by  Mr.  Jackson,  ajid 
seconded  by  Mr.  Thornely,  “ That  there  are  many 
points  of  excellence  in  the  following  designs,  viz., 
‘Charon,’  ‘Utinain  ut  ohtineam,’  ‘Persever- 
ando,’  ‘ Gottesacker,’  and  ‘Spero  Meliora/  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  are  deserving  of  high 
commeudutioii.”  Carried  nem.  con. 

The  cemetery  comprises  an  area  of  97  acres. 
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STMBOLISJT  IN  REFERENCE  TO  ART.* 

Light. — From  tbe  consideration  of  Lifk  in  its  general 
and  special,  animal  and  vegetable  forms,  as  sources  of 
symbolism,  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  Light.  Here, 
also,  wc  must  begin  with  the  Orientals.  The  .subject 
would,  indeed,  soon  carry  us  off  from  this  world  into  those 
poetic  and  theological  regions,  where  life,  and  light,  and 
love  are  eternally  and  inseparably  united;  but  we  must 
leave  alone  for  the  present  the  Heavenly  Hierarchy  and 
tJie  Orders  of  Angels.  %vhich  have  little  or  nothing  in  com- 
mon  with  the  orders  of  architecture,  other  than  a rising 
scale  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the  more  humble 
to  the  inore  elevated,  and  are  pleasingly  associated  in  the 
mind  with  places  of  prayer,  and  often  appear  among  the 
pictorial  oud  plastic  ornaments  of  ecclesiastical  edifices. 

In  the  worship  of  intellectual  light,  or  reason,  thciwn, 
as  the  visible  source  of  light  and  life,  came  to  occujiy  an 
important  place  in  religious  symbolism,  and  consequently 
hod  much  intlueiice  on  art.  Probably  light  and  life  were 
( originally  combined  in  symbolism,  as  they  are  still;  and 
1 there  can  be  no  doubt,  1 think,  among  certain  nations, 
t that  the  sun  was  adored  as  the  chief  ruler,  along  with  the 
1 host  of  heaven,  not  in  a .symbolical  sense  merely,  but  in 
; an  actual  and  material  one. 

Light  by  the  sacred  writers  is  invariably  associated  with 
1 the  Divine  life  and  love,  and  the  children  of  light  are  the 
I partakers  in  this  life,  they  are  the  sons  of  God. 

“ God,  under  his  visible  form,”  observes  M.  Didron,  " is 
1 light,  his  most  constant  natural  symbol and  when  oiir 
^ Saviour  says,  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world,”  he  thinks 
t the  words  should  be  taken  as  much  in  a literal  as  in  a 
f figurative  sense,— God  is  also  “ love.” 

The  sun  being  looked  upon  as  the  visible  symbol  of 
I Deity,  that  is  of  the  supreme  ruler,  temporal  rulers,  re- 
l ^rded  as  the  delegates  of  Deity,  came  to  receive  the 
I titles  of  sons  and  descendants  of  the  sun.  Thusthekings 
( of  Egypt  were  called  *■  Sons  of  the  Sun,”  and  the  kings  of 
Persia,  I believe,  are  so  still.  One  of  the  titles  of  the 
I Emperor  of  China  is  Tcni-tszc,  the  Son  of  Heaven;  and 
t the  imperial  family  are  called  Teen  hwung,  significant  of 
t their  celestial  descent.  (.See  “Morrison’s  Dictionary.”) 

Something  of  this  parentage  passed  from  the  East  to 
t the  West,  through  the  Christian  emperors  of  Constanti- 
I nople,  who  are  occasionally  represented  with  a celestial  I 
t glory,  or  nimbus,  as  are  also  several  of  the  German  em- 
f The  symbol  in  the  East  signified  power  rather 

t than  holiness.  A head  of  Constantine,  on  his  arch,  is 
t thus  characterized,  Its  introduction  into  Christian  art 
V was  not  until  the  fifth  century,  or  perhaps  a little  later. 

^he  fathers  of  the  Church  Jesus  Christ  was  named 
t the  ‘New  Su)i.”  In  the  Roman  Church,  Vna  Osttnsoir, 
j hoKtia,  or  sacred  wafer,  appears  as  a ra- 

il dialing  sun.  and  the  outer  portion  of  it  is  so  called. 

Philology  here  steps  in  to  confirm  the  deductions  from 
‘ symbolism,  and  shows  that  all  divine  persons  are  very 
' properly  distiiigulMhed  by  glories,  since  the  word  divine, 

.1  in  Latin  diviis,  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  root  div,  to 
il  slniie. 

Diirandus  has  a remark  on  church  windows  that  they 
- symbolically  transmit  the  light  of  tlie  true  sun-that  is 
j God— into  the  hearts  of  the  faithful. 

Our  Pointed  Christian  architecture,  with  its  clerestory 
t windows,  is  here  symbolical  of  the  truth  that  “ Light  has 
come  into  the  world.”  A symbolism  is  shown  still  more 
) in  some  cathedrals  in  France. 

Tiih;  subject  is  so  associated  with  the  saints,  that  it  may 
' be  referred  to  the  next  chapter,  wliich  treats  of  them  and 
their  symbols. 

That  light  was  held  to  be  symbolical  of  love,  is  shown 
I think,  by  the  recorded  fact,  that  the  symbol  of  love,  as 
I figured  by  a dove,  was  associated  with  it  by  the  sacred 
^ wntcr.s ; and  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  aptiv  distinguished  by  the 
■)  profound  theologian.  Dante,  as  “il  primo  itmorf,”  in- 
. variably  appears  in  representations,  bathed  in  a llood  of 
I light. 

St/inhols  of  Sui?i/.9.— Symbols  in  reference  to  saints  may 
' be  conveniently  classed  mnler  three  heads,  — general 
; symbols,  special  symbols,  and  personal,  or  particular 
( symbols.  ^ 

General  symbols  are  those  pertaining  to  classes 
1 orders  of  persons.  Thus,  the  ?iimlitis  is  a general  symbol 
I characteristic  of  all  saints.  It  is  of  Gentile  origin,  and  its 
introduction  to  Christian  art  dates  from  about  the  fifth 
! century.  Its  forms  and  modes  of  representation  have 
! varied  at  different  times  from  a flat,  circular,  solid  plate, 

; to_a  scarcely  visible  ring.  When  square,  it  indicates  the 
: saint  to  have  been  still  living.  The  patm-hriinch  is  a 
I general  symbol  characteristic  of  ail  martyrs. 

The  larger  ovaUshaped  glory,  or  anrcolo,  surrounding 
the  entire  person,  and  also  of  Gentile  ori<>-in  as  .seen 
I enveloping  the  figures  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Virgin 
I Mary,  may  be  considered  as  a special  symbol. 

The  ninibu*,  with  a cross  withiu  it,  is  a particular  or 
. personal  symbol,  signifleaut  of  the  incarnate  word. 

The  temporal  crown  is  a special  symbol  given  to  all 
royal  samts,  a.s  St.  Louis  of  France ; St.  Louis,  bishop  of 
'Toledo;  Sta.  Ursula:  Sta.  Catherine  of  Alexandria;  Sta 
Marguerite  of  Hungary ; and  a few  others. 

_Stu.  Ursnlii  is  sometimes  without  a crown,  but  not 
without  a banner,  a red  cross  on  a white  ground,  or  less 
ilrequentty  so.  Like  her  royal  sister  in  martyrdom,  of 
Alexandria,  she  bears  the  palm-branch,  and  is  known  at 
once  by  tlie  arrow  or  arrows  with  which  she  was  shot  to 
death ; while  the  latter  is  repre.sented  with  the  whr-d  her 
I characteristic  symbol.  Whenever  wc  see  a female  martyr 
: with  a wheel,  whether  there  be  the  crown  or  not  we 
know  at  once  that  it  is  meant  fur  St.  Catherineof  Alexan- 
dria, whose  mystical  marriage  with  tlie  Saviour  was  a 
favourite  subject  with  the  old  masters.  Her  namesake  ot 
Siena  is  known  by  the  sthnute,  or  impressions  of  the 
inails  of  the  cross  in  her  hands  and  feet.  She  sometimes 
holds  a Idy,  sometimes  a book  and  pen,  for  she  also  was  a 
learned  lady,  and  had  the  pen  of  a ready  writer. 

St.  Louis  of  France,  and  he  of  Toledo,  both 
CTown>,  and  have  the  fleur-de-lis  on  their  dresses ; but  the 
bishop  saint  is  known  at  once  from  Hie  other,  by  his  hold 
ing  the  bishop’s  staff,  and  by  the  dress  of  a Franciscan 
appearing  below  his  ro)-alrobe. 

The  holding  a hook-  distinguishes  the  head  or  founder  of 
a religious  order  from  one  of  the  fraternity  only,— it  is 
the  book  of  the  rules.  Among  the  Apostles  holding  a 
book  IS  siguiflciuit  of  the  four  Evangelists  as  di.stln- 
guishodfrom  the  others;  but  among  themselves  they  are 
characterized  by  their  particular  symbols,— the  angel,  the 
Winged  lion,  the  ox,  and  the  eagle;— symbols  derived 
from  the  vision  of  Ezekiel. 

St.  Peter  is  known  at  once  by  his  heys ; St.  Paul  by  his 


atvord : they  should  also  bo  known  by  their  physiognomies 
and  general  bearing;  the  early  masters  were  very  careful 
to  Impress  the  traditional  character  of  these,  and  other 
apostles,  on  their  figures.  St.  Paul  was  dignified  and 
philosophic  looking,  he  had  a high  forehead,  symbolical 
of  his  commanding  intellect,  an  oval  head,  and  long 
beard;  there  was  also  an  unflinching  firmness  and  a 
certain  severity  in  his  expression.  St.  Peter,  on  the  con- 
trary,  looked  like  one  of  the  people, — a fisherman,— beard- 
less, with  .short  cut  hair,  and  a rounded  head,  but  with 
great  determination  and  energy. 

This  was  a different  sort  of  symbolism  to  that  of  marks 
and  .signs,  and  was  allied  to  that  highest  and  most  per- 
fect kind  which  Michelangelo,  Raffaelle,  and  the  great 
masters  of  art  delighted  in,  and  which  the  admirable 
Thnrwalsdeii  has  in  recent  times  revived. 

The  banner  is  an  especial  symbol,  it  is  given  to 
St.  George,  to  St.  Julian,  to  St.  Maurice,  to  St.  Ansano 
of  Siena,  and  some  others;  as  held  by  our  risen  Lord, 
however,  it  is  a particular  symbol  significant  of  His 
triumph  over  death  and  hell. 

To  distinguish  saints  which  liave  characteristics  in 
common,  we  must  carefully  observe  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  agree,  and  in  which  they  aiffer,  and  we  ought 
to  know  something  of  their  reputed  histories.  The  golden 
legend  is  here  invaluable. 

The  earlier  sculptors  and  painters  paid  more  attention 
to  the  correct  characteristics  of  saints  than  their  succes- 
sors, and  it  is  from  the  former  that  we  must  take  our 

rules.  The  early  school  of  Siena  is.  I think,  the  best  for  icmarxs  wei 

this  purpose;  and  the  gallery  at  Siena  affords  a couvinc-  . in  the  liiiUder  'March  3rd) 
ing  evidence  of  it.  ' ■ ~ 


These  principles  have  been  tested  and  successfully 
applied  more  recently  by  various  architects.  The  best 
account  I have  met  with  of  them  is  in  a paper  read  by 
Mr.  White,  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Ecclcsio- 
logical  Society.  June  2nt3,  1853,  and  printed  in  the  four- 
teenth volume  of  tlie  En-lesiologisf.  Mr.  White  states, 
“tho  flgurcs  applicable  to  the  setting  out  of  Mcdiaival 
buildings  are  these  1st,  the  square;  2nd,  the  equilateral 
triangle ; 3rd,  certain  arcs  described  upon  diagonals  and 
bases  of  the  same.  We  are  chiefiy  coiicenied  here  with 
churches  ; now,  the  length  of  the  nave  being  given  we 
can,  by  dividing  it  into  bay-s  and  setting  up"  upon  each 
bay  equilateral  triarigles,  or  certain  subdivisions  of  the 
same,  show  an  accurate  method  of  setting  out  its  breadth* 
the  length  aud  breadth  of  the  chancel,  and  other  propor- 
tions of  the  ground  plan.  Upon  the  ground  plan  thus 
obtained  we  can,  by  the  employment  of  certain  angles, 
set  up  points  for  the  heights  of  the  several  windows  and 
arches,  the  roofs  of  the  several  parts,  the  stages  of 
towers,  aud  every  thing  else;  and,  when  all  these  heights 
have  been  set  uji,  we  can  then,  and  not  till  then,  proceed 
to  work  out  the  relative  widths  of  the  windows  aud  other 
minor  parts,  with  every  detail,  even  to  the  plan  of  the 
jambs  and  mullions,  and  the  section  of  raoulduigs.” 
In  fact,  as  Mr.  White  observes,  “ the  equilateral  triangle 
appears  to  be  the  basis  of  the  proportions  employed  in 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  our  styles,— the  untraceried  and 
traceried  first  pointed.”  The  paper  is  well  illustrated 
with  drawings  aud  diagrams. 

Since  these  remarks  were  written,  I have  seen  a paper 
the  liiiMer  (March  3rd)  on  the  application  of  harmonic 
Thp # • I.  I il  , w , I proportion  Co  Gothic  architecture.  The  rem.ark 

an  Saints,  both  male  and  female,  ! to  the  effect  that  the  cqiiihiteral  triangle  appears  to  control 

MaJv  wiih^rZ^nr^^  ^ punty.-it  is  given  to  the  \irgm  , the  proportions  of  the  ground  plan  iii  Medimvalbuild- 

especially  their  choirs,  corresponds  with  the 
^ Domemc,  and  others  hold  it.  as  also  ; result  of  my  own  observations  on  paper ; the  same  orin- 

A I'k  ° distinguished.  , ciple  may  be  applied  to  the  choirs  of  some  other  cathedrals 

1 ® ®«'hic  style.  But  it  would  seem  from  the 

be  meant  for  St.  Benedict;  statements  of  Mr.  Hay  that  this  triangulation  forms  only 
^ Th.  ^ c St.  Domenic.  I a part  of  what  he  calls  “ tlie  harm  mic  law  of  Nature.” 

hr.  properly  rendered,  can  never  On  this  subject  I cannot  enter,  but  he  affirms,  and  I dare 

BiuHsf  T 11,°  n®  P';ec!'rsor,  the  ! say  has  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  gentlemen 

Fv™ii  ? here  present,  that  this  law  is  as  applicable  to  the  finest 

thn  Snl’J  distinguished  froin  the  other  apostles,  so  Doric  temples  of  the  Greeks  as  it  is  to  our  Gothic  cathe- 
the  holding  of  an  open  book  in  winch  are  the  Greek  letters  drals,— for  the  canons  of  beauty  in  art  are,  no  doubt 
Alpha  and  Omega,  is  significant  of  Christ.  Scrolls  held  , derived  from  as  fixed  principles  ai  are  the  phenomena  of 
Lu  Ll  -f  figures  are  indicative  of  the  Nature,  although  it  is  the  reward  of  patient  studv  and 

prophets  , if  these  scrolls  be  open,  the  prophecy  is  shown  industry  alone  to  discover  and  appreciate  them. 

f n : it  unrolled,  still  to  come.  [ Pointed  Christian  architecture  thus  becomes  itself  a 

The  Sibylls  a so  carry  scrolls;  but  both  these  and  the  ' symbol,  and  a very  significant  one.  with  which  its  sculp. 
Ti  f ’ written.  ^ tare,  paintings,  and  ornamental  features  all  conspire  to 

1 lie  model  of  a city,  held  in  the  hand  of  a saint,  signifies  create  a consistent  and  edifying  whole, 
the  patron  of  that  city.  The  model  of  a rhurc/i  signiflea  I Offspring  of  a Christian  philosojiliy,  and  of  Christian 
^ '®  feelings ; light,  aerial,  mid  heavenward  in  its  tendency,  it 

a particular  symbol  of  St.  Ambrose.  ( rises  up  with  a spirituality  entirely  its  own,  and,  thou-h 

AdKedness,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  ' we  cannot  subscribe  to  the  dreams  of  Diiraiidu':  we  can- 
protector  against  the  plague,  shot  to  death  witli  arrows,  ; not  withhold  from  it  the  entire  credit  of  that  symbolism 
which  may  be  symbolical  only,  is  characteristic  of  the  it  so  perf.'Ctly  conveys. 

hermit  saints.  St.  Jrrume.  in  his  cave  at  Bethlehem  is  I The  enlightened  (Greeks  in  their  sacred  edifices  com- 
thus  repres^euted,  wiih  his  friend  the  lion  at  his  side,  aud  bined,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  on  philosophical 
nis  red  hat,  though  this  latter  is  scarcely  necessary  to  principles,  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true. 
confirm  his  indcntity.  I The  grand,  as  displayed  in  form  and  magnitude. 

St.  1 atil,  the  hermit,  appears  in  pur,5  nnturulibus,  with  | The  brautiful,  as  manifested  in  form,  proportion,  ar- 
a crutch  and  a long  beard  ; St.  Onofrio  has  an  apron  of  i rangement,  and  colour. 

fig-leaves ; Sta.  .Maria  Egiziava  las  no  other  covering  | Tlie  true,  as  shown  in  the  construction,  in  the  character 
than  that  which  nature  has  given  her;  but  the  modest  of  the  building,  its  materials,  and  workmanship,  in  which 
Magdalens,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  streaming  eyes,  nothing  false,  nothing  nieritricious,  nothing  unmeaning. 
Show  no  more  of  their  beautiful  persons  than  Is  consistent  found  a place. 

with  symbolical  propriety.  I Our  pious  forefathers,  with  a conscientious  integrity. 

Having  thus  eiidcavonrcd  to  show  that  the  use  of  fully  carried  out  these  principles  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the 
synibols  in  art,  symbolical  treatment,  and  symbolical  I noble  monuments  they  have  left  us  of  their  Christian 
principles  are  derivable  from  the  two  great  fundamental  | mnnificnice,  have  shown  how  the  grand  Xhe  beautiful 
agerita  in  nature,  Ufe  and  Light,  either  separately  or  and  Hie  true  may  receive  from  Christian  motives  their 


* Sec  p.  1P5,  ante. 

t Sec  the  Icnnographie  of  M.  Didron— either  the  Paris 
cuiioii,  m quai'to,  or  Bohn’s  translated  edition. 


combined,  and  that  their  influence  through  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  as  also  through  the  sister  art  of 
poetry,  has  descended  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  in 
a tolerably  connected  series  of  representatious,  down  to 
our  own  day,  it  remains  only  to  point  out  how  our 
national  Christian  architecture  derives  its  forms  and  pro- 
portions from  the  principles  already  laid  down. 

The  symbol  of  life,  even  of  life  eternal,  has  been  traced 
from  the  earliest  period  of  monumental  history,  along 
with  the  equilateral  triangle,  Uio  symbol  of  the  generation 
of  all  things,  of  the  source  of  all  life,  of  Siva,  of  Osiris, 
and  of  all  trinities  in  unity. 

Nor  has  their  union  been  confined  to  the  earth ; man, 
whose  ideas,  derived  from  sensible  objects,  are  reflected 
back  to  him  from  the  heavens,  as  the  subject  of  his  Bpccu- 
lative  tlioughts,'  has  transferred  these  images  also  to  the 
starry  firmament,  and,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the 
constellation  of  the  cross  shines  with  surpassing  splen- 
douraloiig  with  the  equilateral  triangle. 

But  it  is  in  reference  to  that  intellectual  and  Christian 
heaven  of  the  soul,  uf  which  the  Church  on  eartli  is  the 
type  and  prefigure,  that  we  must  now  consider  the 
symbol  of  Ufe  and  its  ancient  associate  the  equilateral 
triangle.  And  surely  nothing  can  be  more  in  liarinnny 
with  nature  and  revelation  than,  in  Christian  temples, 
where  the  great  doctrines  of  life  and  immortality  are 
taught,  not  as  mysteries  to  the  hiitiated  only,  but  as  the 
plainest  of  facts  are  preached  openly  to  all,  that  the 
architecture  of  these  sacred  edifices  should  in  its  forms 
and  details  he  regulated  by  those  symbols  wliich  from  ll 
earliest  times  have  been  used  to  express  them— the  cross 
and  the  equilateral  triangle. 

In  Christianity  there  is  a gathering  in,  as  it  were,  of  all 
truth  that  has  been  scattered  through  the  world  from  tin 
(lay  when  first  our  little  planet  went  spinning  on  it: 
course,  the  habitation  of  human  beings  rejoicing  in  lilt 
and  light ; and  in  that  style  of  architecture  to  which  the 
irowth  and  development  of  Christianity  in  its  palmy  days 
gave  rise,  we  recognize  a structural  confirmation  of  tlds 
fact  in  theprinciples  that  prevailed  aud  regulated  the  whole 

Our  cathedrals,  and  the  great  Cliristian  temples  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  some  in  Italy,  arc  built  in  the 
form  of  the  cross;  and  the  equilateral  triangle  has  regu- 
lated the  general  proportions  of  the  elevation,  and  often 
of  its  details.  This  has  been  shown  by  Ciesar  Cajsarianus 
ill  his  translation  of  Vitruvius,  of  whose  ingenious  obser- 
vations Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his  History  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture, has  given  an  account. 

Brown  Willis,  in  his  preface  to  the  second  volume  of 
his  " History  of  Abbeys,”  p.  8,  has  noticed  that  in  most  of 
these  stately  edifices  the  height  was  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  tbe  body  and  side  aisle.s.  Agiiiconrt,  also,  has  recog- 
nized this  in  reference  to  certain  Gotiiic  fa5ades  tTav. 
xlyi.,  figs.  21,  22).  The  cathedral  of  Salisbury  and  West- 
minster Abbey  are  certainly  designed,  says  Mr.  Hawkins, 
on  a system  of  triangulation  ; and  there  cannot,  1 think, 
be  a doubt  that  the  triple  ratio  has  regulated  the  principal 
features  no  le.ss  than  the  details  of  our  most  perfect 
e.xarap!c3  of  Christian  architecture. 


highest  development. 


II.  C.  Barlow,  M.D. 


PROPOSED  OFFICES  IN  LIVERPOOL  AND 
THE  LIVERPOOL  ARCUITEOTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  memorial  for- 
warded to  the  Liverpool  Corporation  from  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  Tbe  interest  of 
the  question  discussed  is  general. 

“ Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen.- The  Liverpool  Architec- 
tural and  Arclireological  Society  desire  very  respectfully 
to  call  the  .attention  of  your  honourable  body  to  a matter 
immediately  within  your  control,  directly  afl’ecting  the 
interests  of  the  members  of  the  arcliitectural  profession 
practising  in  this  town,  and,  as  it  appears  to  the  Society, 
also  bearing  on  those  of  the  ratepayers  and  general  com- 
munity, viz.,  the  employment  of  the  officers  of  the  corpo- 
ration upon  public  works,  particularly  such  as  are  of  an 
architectural  character,  otlier  than  those  for  the  direction 
and  conservancy  of  wliich  they  hold  their  appointments. 
While  recent  occurrences  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
public  offices  have  led  the  consideration  of  the  Society 
strongly  to  this  subject,  they  desire  that  it  may  be  under- 
stood that  the  present  representation  has  reference  also  to 
the  matter  at  large  which  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
comment  in  the  profession  for  some  time  past.  The 
course  (Objected  to  appears  to  tlie  Society  to  be  impolitic, 
as  depriving  the  town  of  a choice  among  the  general 
body  of  ai'chitects,  either  by  selection  or  competition,  and 
unfair  towards  the  architects  resident  in  the  town  and 
contributing  to  the  local  taxation  and  the  expenses  of  the 
local  establishments,  as  it  not  only  excludes  them  from 
many  opportiuiities  of  legitimate  practice,  but  fixes  on 
them  an  implied  stigma  of  professional  incompetence,  by 
the  selection  of  those  not  in  architectural  practice  for  Iho 
direction  of  works  towards  the  cost  of  which  the  resident 
architects,  as  ratepayers,  contribute,  and  for  the  execu- 
tion of  which  they  may  justly  claim  to  be  entitled  at  least 
to  compete. 

The  practice  seems  unfair  towards  the  ratepayers  of  the 
borough,  as  it  deprives  them  of  a part  of  the  services  of 
the  officers  so  employed,  as  preventing  the  proper  and 
exclusive  attention  of  the  latter  to  the  duties  for  the  per- 
formance of  which  they  receive  liberal  salaries,  and  fur- 
ther, as  it  renders  most  improbable  the  proper  execution 
of  such  additional  work,  if  the  special  duties  of  the  officers 
be  duly  discharged,  and  obliges  much  of  it  to  be  deputed 
to  other  and  probably  very  inferior  hands. 

It  seems  further  impolitic  on  the  ground  of  economy, 
as  such  additional  employments  are  often  made  a pica  for 
additions  to  the  emolmuent  of  the  oflicers  engaged  on 
them  ; such  additions  m;iiig  likely  to  take  the  shape  of 
permanent  increase  of  salaries,  while  the  cost  of  the  addi . 
tional  assistance  necessarily  employed  bears  a consider- 
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able  proportion  to  the  charge  for  commission  in  ordinary 
architectural  engagements. 

It  appears  unfair  towards  the  officers  so  employed,  as 
placing  them  in  an  invidious  position  towards  the  members 
of  a profession  with  which  they  are  in  frequent  am!  inti- 
mate communication,  and  whose  respect  and  esteem  they 
possess  in  their  official  positions,  and  as  likely  to  occasion 
them  discredit  in  a professional  light,  by  obliging  them  to 
erect  buildings  to  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
devote  the  time  and  ability  necessary  to  render  them 
creditable  to  themselves,  the  profession,  and  the  town. 
It  would  appear  either  that  the  emoluments  of  the  corpo- 
ration officers  arc  too  great  for  the  duties  they  have  to 
discharge,  or  the  diversion  of  a large  part  of  the  energies 
of  the  officers  from  those  duties  must  he  injurious  to  the 
public  interest.  The  salaries  attached  to  these  offices  arc 
liberal,  and  seem  to  authorize  a claim  for  the  devotion  of 
the  whole  lime  of  the  officers  to  their  special  duties, , and 
there  appears  no  reasonable  ground  either  on  the  score  of 
their  insufficient  occupation  by  those  duties  or  of  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  other  efficient  ai'chitectural  aid, 
for  the  employment  of  such  officers  on  works  palpably 
foreign  to  those  for  the  direction  of  which  they  are 
engaged. 

Entertaining  these  views,  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
and  Archreological  Society  desire  in  conclusion  most 
respectfully  to  present  to  the  deliberate  consideration  of 
your  honourable  body  their  decided  opinion  that  the 
buildings  required  for  the  public  service  of  the  town,  or  ' 
erected  under  the  control  of  the  corporation,  should  be 
made  the  subjects  of  selection  or  of  competition  among 
the  architectural  profession,  and  that  the  resident  archi-  ' 
tects  should  in  such  cases  receive  at  least  the  considera- 
tion duo  to  them  as  contributors  towards  the  burden  of 
the  necessary  local  taxation. 

I have  the  honour,  &c  , &c., 

On  behalf  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  and 
Archreological  Society, 

H.  P.  IIoRN-iiR,  President.” 

The  subject,  as  we  intimated  would  bo  the  case, 
las  again  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Town  Council;  and  after  much  discussion  it  was 
finally  resolved, — 

” That  the  Council,  whilst  adhering  to  the  opinion  re- 
peatedly expressed,  that  the  concentration  of  offices  for 
municipal  business  is  desirable,  do  not  feel  themselves 
competent,  with  the  information  now  before  them,  to 
decide  that  the  plans  now  submitted  arc  the  best  tliat 
could  be  devised resolved,  that  therefore  those  plans 
be  referred  to  a special  committee,  the  said  committee  to 
consider  the  same,  with  power,  if  desirable,  to  call  for 
other  plans,  either  by  competition  or  otherwise ; and 
recommend  to  this  Council,  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
such  plans  as  they  may  think  will  best  nffiird  the  re- 
quired accommodation,  and  secure  the  efficient  and 
economical  discharge  of  public  business.” 

In  course  of  the  discussion,  it  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Picton,  architect,  that  the  Corporation  had 
spent  on  the  site,  up  to  the  pres.uit  time,  the  sum 
of  1-11,000Z.  for  an  area  of  17,936  square  yards, 
being  7Z.  18s.  dil.  per  square  yard;  and  that 
deducting  2,553  square  yards  for  streets,  there 
were  left  15,383  square  yards  for  which  they  had 
paid  at  the  rate  of  9/.  3s.  3il.  per  square  yard. 
Of  this  area,  he  added,  5,983  square  yards 
would  be  available  for  sale,  aiid  he  estimated  the 
price  w^hicb  the  Corporation  would  obtain  for  this 
land  at  -17.  per  square  yard.  Mr.  Jeffrey,  how- 
ever, who  moved  the  amendment  which  wms 
finally  resolved  on,  dissented  from  Mr.  Picton’s 
mode  of  estimating  the  cost  and  di.sposal  of  the 
site. 


CHELSEA  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

A CHTiitcii  for  the  congregation  of  the  Rev.  C. 
Hooper  has  been  built  in  Markbam-square,  Kiiig’s- 
road,  Chelsea,  and  with  the  vestries  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  northern  side  of  the  square.  It  is  in 
the  style  of  the  second  period  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. The  plan  is  slightly  cruciform,  having 
transepts  projecting  about  5 feet  from  the  body  of 
the  building.  A prominent  feature  of  the  exterior 
is  a tower  with  spire  rising  from  the  west  side  of 
the  southern  transept  to  the  height  of  138  feet 
from  the  ground. 

The  gronnd-tloor  of  the  tower  has  a stone 
groined  ceiling,  and  is  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  church,  being  formed  into  an  open  porch,  pro- 
tected by  wrought-iron  gates. 

^The  walls  of  the  building  are  constructed  of 
Kentish  rag-stone,  with  bricks  inside.  The 
jambs  of  doors  and  wiudows,  their  mullions  and 
tracery,  as  well  as  the  spire,  and  all  mouldings 
and  ornamental  work,  are  of  Batli  stone.  The 
roof  is  open-timbered,  in  one  span,  plastered 
underneath  the  rafters;  the  plaster  being  tinted 
to  harmonize  with  the  stained  work  throughout 
the  buildings. 

The  pulpit  projects  out  from  the  organ  gallery, 
situate  at  the  east  end,  in  an  arched  apsidal 
recess. 

The  organ  and  organ  front  have  been  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Bishop  & Co. 

The  walls  are  stuccoed  inside  with  blue-lias 
lime,  the  finishing  coat  being  prepared  w'ith  sand 
obtained  from  tbe  Lee  Moor  China  Cla^-  Works, 
pevonshire,  by  the  architect.  This  sand  (which 
is  decomposed  granite)  contains  a large  quantity 
of  mica  mingled  with  the  qunrtz  and  a small  pro- 
portion of  feldspar. 

Tlie  windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral  glass. 
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The  church  is  lighted  at  night  by  means  of  gas 
jets  and  lamps,  executed  by  Mr.  Botluvell,  of 
Cleveland-street,  l^itzroy-square. 

The  building  is  wanned  witli  hot  water  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Tenter-street,  Finsbury; 
and  ventilation  is  provided  by  means  of  dormers  in 
the  roof,  and  also  by  the  windows. 

Accommodation  is  provided  for  G18  persons  on 
the  ground-floor  and  502  in  tbe  gallery,  making  a 
total  of  1,120  adult  persons.  Below  the  cliurcli 
arrangements  are  made  for  a girls’  and  boys’ 
school,  with  class-rooms,  Ac. 

The  building  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Myers, 
under  tbe  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Tarring,  architect. 
Mr.  Acomb  was  the  acting  clerk  of  the  works. 
The  total  cost,  including  approaches  and  enclo- 
sures, is  about  5,000^.  The  carving  was  done  by 
Mr.  Ruddock. 


BRITISH  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTINGS 
BELONGING  TO  THE  NATION. 

The  commencement  of  a permanent  collection, 
to  illustnite  the  rise  and  growth  of  water-colour 
painting  in  tliis  country,  has  been  made  in  the 
Government  Museum  at  Brompton,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Redgrave,  R..V.  The 
number  of  such  works  belonging  to  this  country  is 
at  present  but  small,  and  they  are  chiefly  by  the 
earlier  masters  of  the  art,  including  specimens  of 
what  is  called  stained  drawing.  Mr.  Redgrave 
says  of  this  branch  of  the  art,  in  his  introduction 
to  the  “ Inventcry,” — 

“ Its  nature  and  qualitv  will  be  understood  by  exa- 
miiiiiig  the  drawing  No.  4J7,  by  Mr.  A.  Rooker.  executed 
in  l/Qr) ; No.  -156,  by  Wm.  Ilcarne,  executed  in  179O ; and 
that  by  Wm.  Payne,  No.  381,  probably  about  the  .same 
date;  all  thc^e  works  are  more  or  less  topographic  in 
character,  ami  are  wrought  precisely  as  1 liave  described. 
Ifwe,  at  tlie  same  time,  compare  with  them  tliellgurcdraw- 
ing  No.  1 18.  by  Juliu.s  Cfe-ar  Ihbetson,  executed  in  I7t)5; 
No.  439,  by  N.  Pococke,  executed  in  1791) ; that  by  Webber, 
No,  446,  executed  about  the  same  date ; and  that  by  Alex- 
ander, No.  453,  executed  in  1796,  we  shall  liave  a fair  idea 
of  water-colour  drawing  as  it  stood  jii-t  before  the  great 
movement  that  was  to  raise  it  into  a national  art.” 

In  our  last  volume’*'  we  spoke  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Water-Colour  Society,  .and  gave  the  names 
of  tbe  original  members.  Thu  works  of  some  of 
these  will  be  found  in  the  present  collection. 
Several  drawings  of  more  modern  masters  have 
been  kindly  Unit  by  Mr.  Lewis  Pocock  and  other 
collectors.  We  shall  return  to  the  g.illery  here- 
after. 


HALIFAX. 

The  building  of  the  new  town-hall  was  com- 
menced on  tbe  2iid  instant.  The  contractors  are 
us  follows : masonry  and  bricklaying,  Mr.  Tlios. 
Whitelcy,  of  Leeds;  joiners’  and  ironmongers’ 
work,  Sir.  Ju8ej>li  Ijcdfortli,  Ilorton-street;  the 
founders’  and  smiths’  work,  Mr.  Hfiiry  Grissell,  of 
London;  plastering  and  slating,  Mr.  A.  Bancroft, 
Winding-road;  plumbing  and  glazing,  Mr.  George  j 
Walsh,  Nortligate;  and  painting,  Mr.  James  j 
Farrar.  The  ubov'e  works  have  been  contracted 
for  at  .an  aggregate  cost  of  23,320L 

We  learn  from  tbe  local  Courier  that  for  the 
proposed  cemetery  nine  sets  of  designs  were 
received.  Mr.  Milner,  the  designer  of  the  Halifax 
People’s  Park,  obt.aiiu'd  the  first  premium  of 
twenty  guineas.  The  corporation  was  unable  to 
decide  as  to  the  superiority  in  the  merits  of  the 
plans  submitted  by  Mr.  Gay,  ofBradfurd,  and  Mr. 
Barry,  of  Liverpool,  and  ten  guineas  were  voted 
to  each,  the  designs  to  become  the  property  of  the 
corporation. 

For  designs  for  six  shops  pi'oposed  to  be  erected 
at  the  top  of  the  New  Market  Place,  three  sets 
were  sent  for  inspection,  and  two  awards  were 
ollered.  Tbe  firsl^  ton  guineas  in  amount,  was 
given  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ralph  Nicholson,  Soulh- 

fate;  and  the  second,  throe  guineas,  to  Mr.  Ch.is. 
lorsfall,  of  Albert-street. 


BUILDERS'  HOIST. 

INVENTIONS  AT  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

The  contrivance  for  raising  materials  mentioned 
in  our  last  notice  of  the  progress  of  the  Main- 
draiiKige  Works  (p.  19-1-),  is  Johnson’s  ” Builders’ 
and  Contractors’  iloist.”  One  of  these  machines, 
it  is  stated,  will  raise  in  general  works  20,000 
bricks  in  a day,  at  a cost  of  Gd.  per  thous.an(l  for 
every  50  feet  rise,  saving  about  one-lialf  the  usual 
cost  of  labour.  A hoist  40  feet  high,  comjilete, 
costs  about  26L  A model  may  be  seen  in  the 
present  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  No.  197. 
The  “ windlass  at  the  bottom  is  fitted  with  patent 
waved  wheels,”  or  sheaves,  which  pay  oil'  the  rope 
us  fast  as  it  is  taken  in. 

The  collection  of  articles  recently  invented,  or 
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patented,  now  on  view  in  the  Society’s  House, 
seems  somewhat  smaller  than  it  was  last  year, 
but  contains  many  items  deserving  attention. 
The  room  is  not  well  adapted  for  anything  like  a 
classified  exposition,  and  is,  moreover,  dark.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  before  long,  the  Society  will 
take  steps  to  obtain  premises  better  suited  to 
their  objects  and  now  high  position. 


MARBLES. 

In  the  report  of  proceedings  before  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  references  are  made  to  the 
Parian,  Verd  Antique,  and  Carrara  marbles.  May 
I be  permitted  to  observe  that  the  Parian  may  be 
regarded  as  a different  material  from  any  of  the 
marbles  found  in  Carrara.  The  Parian  is  of  coarse 
granular  formation,  likely  to  be  durable  in  any 
atmosphere;  and  the  Carrara  being  of  a fiaer 
grain.  Is  susceptible  of  a polish  for  cliimuey- 
picces,  and  other  internal  decorations,  for  which 
it  is  not  likely  tbe  Parian  would  be  so  suitable. 

The  marble  of  the  arch  to  which  Mr.  C.  H. 
Smith  alludes  is  Sicilian,  and  not  generally  idcu- 
tifled  with  Carrara. 

With  reference  to  the  Yerd  Antique,  the  pro- 
minent difference  between  that  of  the  ancients 
and  any  specimens  produced  in  modern  times  is, 
that  the  former,  iu  the  intersection  of  colour,  is  so 
blended  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  tbe 
beautiful  green  and  the  adjacent  colour  is  not 
perceptible : they  shade  into  each  other ; whilst 
the  modern  greens  show  a distinct  line,  through 
which  neither  of  the  colours  passes.  This  may  be 
seen  iu  the  green  marbles  from  Mona  and  Galway, 
as  well  as  in  tbe  Egyptian  green  occasionally 
brought  into  use.  Reader. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Coventry. — Two  new  windows  have  been  erected 
in  tbe  old  parish  church  of  St.  Michael.  The  one 
at  the  oast  end  of  the  north  cbapel  is  not  a memo- 
rial window.  Tbe  balance  of  the  fund  raised  for 
the  Queen  Dowager  memorial  windows  has  gone 
towards  this  window;  but  the  amount  w.ts  not 
sufficient,  and  has  been  made  up  by  dou.itions. 
The  three  principal  subjects  are  : The  Women  at 
the  Sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  Easter  Day ; The 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord;  and  His  appearing  to 
St.  Tliomas  and  the  other  Apostles.  There  are  also  . 
the  Angels  and  the  Roman  soldiers.  Over  the  ! 
north  door  a window  has  been  j)ut  in  by  Mr.  I 
Henry  Jfasters,  of  this  city,  in  memory  of  his  la^e  , 
wife.  The  subjects  are  four  angels  holding  scroll-,  , 
with  inscriptions  from  tlie  Te  Deum.  At  Holy  I 
Trinity  Church,  a piivisliionor  has  supplied  tlie  1 
funds  for  filling  the  tiaccry  of  the  window  at  the  i 
east  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  window  con- 
tains St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  St.  John, 
iiiul  the  tracery  is  filled  with  the  symbols  of 
the  Evangelists.  Tbe  whole  of  tbe  above  glass 
is  from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Heaton  and  Butler, 
of  Loudon. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Weymouth. — The  drawings  and  plans  for  the 
erection  of  a new  building  for  tbe  purposes  of  the 
Weymouth  Middle  School,  says  the  Dorset 
Chronicle,  have  been  completed  by  Mr.  G.  Crick- 
may,  who  has  been  entrusted  with  the  preparation 
of  the  arcliitectuviil  designs.  The  building  will  be 
of  the  Elizabethan  period,  and  constructed  of  red 
brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  It  will  also  he 
furnished  with  a bell-tnrret.  The  lower  story 
will  comprise  an  entrance-ball,  a staircase,  and 
two  class-rooms,  23  feet  by  16  feet,  and  30  feet 
by  23  feet  respectively.  The  school-room,  60  feet 
by  30  feet,  will  occupy  the  upper  story.  The 
tender  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Seaman,  for  the  execution  of 
the  works  at  1,350^,  with  COL  for  old  material®, 
has  been  accepted.  The  remaining  tenders  were — 
Mr.  S.  Brown,  1,408L  ; and  Mr.  A.  Williams, 
1,400L,  each  allowing  50L  for  old  materials. 

Marlborough. — Proceedings  have  been  taken 
towards  building  a new  wing  to  Tottenham -park 
ITousc,  Marlborough,  the  family  residence  of  th;’ 
Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  tbe  cost  of  which  will  nor, 
it  is  said,  he  under  40,000L  A chapel  of  ease  is 
likewise  in  progress  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  household. 

Dlcaston  Castle. — Extensive  alterations  are  iu 
progress  at  Elvaston  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Harrington.  The  works  consist  of  a remodelling 
of  the  east  wing  to  correspond  with  the  south 
front.  The  entire  wing  is  to  be  raised  an  addi- 
tional story.  The  works  were  commeuced  by  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Bridgart,  of  Derby,  and  are  now 
being  carried  on  by  his  son,  under  the  direction  of  f 
Messrs.  Giles  A Brookliouse,  of  Derby,  architects,  j 
w ho  have  also  been  entrusted  with  the  restoration  i 
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of  Washingley  Hall,  Iluutingdoiisbire,  a seat 
lately  purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington. 

South  Shields. — The  new  Mechanics’  Instltu 
tion,  erected  in  German-street,  at  the  end  of 
ih  King-street,  South  Shields,  is  now  nearly  com- 
':i  pleted.  The  new  institution,  as  described  by  the 
( local  Gazette,  is  in  the  Italian  Romanesque  style, 
built  of  red  brick,  having  a frontage  of  dressed 
stone.  The  first  floor  is  the  hull.  80  feet  in  length, 

I by  40  feet  in  breadth,  aud  32  feet  in  height.  At 
) one  end  it  has  a gallery,  elevated  12^  feet  above 
;!  the  floor  of  the  hall,  and  supported  upon  orua- 
I mental  iron  columns.  The  hall,  which  will  hold 
1 1,000  persons,  will  be  lighted  by  two  of  Pierce’s 
ii  solar  lights,  each  of  which  has  eighty-two  jets. 

1 The  want  of  a hall  to  accommodate  a large  meet- 
I ing  has  long  been  felt  in  South  Shields.  The 
I access  to  the  gallery  of  the  hall  is  by  a staircase, 
i:  ascending  from  the  landing  of  the  main  staircase. 
\ At  the  top  of  this  staircase,  on  the  left,  opposite 
; to  the  gallery  door,  is  a room,  80  feet  by  24  feet, 

I running  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  above 
,!  the  class-rooms  and  staircase.  This  room  is  in- 
i' tended  for  a museum.  The  building  has  been 
r erected  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wright,  of  South  Shields, 
fi  from  plans  drawn  by  Mr.  John  Wardle,  jun,, 
architect,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  about  3,000/. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

I AM  a tradesman  who  supplies  materials  to  that 
■1  class  of  builders  who  are  not  rich  enough  to  pay 
tl  the  whole  of  their  accounts  without  first  receiving 
'•  certain  portions  of  the  money  due  for  work  done 
at  buildings  undertaken  by  them.  I am,  conse- 
] •quently,  much  interested  in  the  dealings  and  relu- 
■ tions  between  builders  and  the  architects,  from 
whose  hands  all  certificates  for  payments  must 
first  come.  I may,  it  is  probable,  be  somewhat 
prejudiced  through  the  inconvenience  I frequently 
suffer  from,  and  which  I shall  presently  allude  to, 
II  and  my  opinion  may  not  be  perfectly  correct  on 
the  matter.  But  as  I am  confident  1 am  right  in 
the  main,  and  as  I know  for  certain  that  nearly 
’■every  middle-class  builder  in  this  part  of  the 
country  agrees  with  me,  I venture  to  ask  you  to 
permit  a few  remarks  on  the  subject  to  appear  in 
i(  your  columns,  which  are  well  known  to  be  devoted 
/to  the  service  and  welfare  of  all  classes  of  persons 
'cconnectcd  with  building  operations. 

My  complaint  is,  that  architects  seem  to  be 
closing  sight  of  their  proper  duty  to  the  tradesmen 
blunder  them.  They  do  not  treat  builders  with  the 
iujust  and  courteous  consideration  which  is  their  due, 
w when  they  have  fulfilled  their  contracts  aud  en- 
gigagemcnts  with  honourable  fidelity.  Architects  do 
mnot,  apparently,  regard  prompt  payments  to  buil- 
didersto  be  an  important  part  of  their  duty ; and 
jigradual  neglect  seems,  at  length,  to  have  led  the 
pi  profession  to  lay  down  the  breach  of  duty  as  a 
pipermanently  wise  rule,  and  to  deem  it  not  only 
pi  prudent,  but  really  right,  to  delay  as  long  as  pos- 
>i  sible  the  granting  of  certificates  for  work  done, 
r Time,  they  appear  to  think,  will  test  the  work, 
uaud  save  them  from  much  risk  in  passing  it  quickly 
IS  as  properly  and  efficiently  done.  Time  saves  the 
:>  exercise  of  judgment ; and  architects  gain  as  much 
jfof  it  as  possible  for  their  own  safety,  but  at  the 
uexpense  and  frequent  ruin  of  the  builder.  At  this 
pipresent  moment  I know  of  half  a dozen  instances 
)fof  downright  injustice  and  hard-heartedncss  on 
lithe  part  of  architects.  One  of  the  profession  in 
L London,  of  highly-respectable  standing,  has  sur- 
«veyed  and  passed  some  buildings  in  tliisneigb- 
xbonrhood  (Chester)  as  quite  satisfactory,  and  re- 
Itquiring  nothing  further  to  be  done  at  them  by 
■bthe  contractor  j yet,  since  before  Christmas,  be 
uhas  not  only  neglected  to  write  out  the  certificate 
i>for  which  he  has  been  ajiplied  to  by  letter  above  a 
Icdozen  times,  but  he  has  actually  not  bad  the 
ocourtesy  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  unfor- 
Qtunate  builder’s  communications,  aud  appears  to 
ifhave  no  conception  of  the  misery  and  loss  he  is 
fiwantoiily  inflicting  upon  the  victim  of  his  posi- 
iition.  The  builder  in  question  cannot  travel  a 
ocouple  of  hundred  of  miles  to  personally  dun  him  ; 
/nor  has  he  the  wish  to  do  so,  because  he  has  been 
Q informed  that  more  work  is  proposed  to  be  done 
;{upoii  the  same  estate,  and  he  desires  to  keep  in 
I favour  with  all  officials  concerned,  in  order  to 
B-secure  it  for  himself  if  possible.  In  another  case, 
a provincial  architect  has  measured  work,  and 
X expressed  satisfaction  with  it,  above  three  months 
itsince,  yet  has  not  calculated  it  up,  or  granted  cer- 
iltificateto  the  contractor,  though  pressed  nearly 
'■every  day  for  it,  and  a law-suit  seems  to  he  the 
Donly  resom-ce  left  for  the  unlucky  builder  to 
^recover  his  money  through.  lu  another  instance 
I the  architect  says,  he  has  had  no  time  for  mi^ny 
tweeks  to  examine  work  completed.  And  so  on  in 


numerous  cases  within  my  knowledge,  architects 
evince  a callous  indifference  to  the  just  claims  of 
builders  aud  contractors  against  whom  they 
advance  no  charge  of  inefficient  or  bad  work.  If 
any  dispute  existed,  or  any  difference  of  opinion, 
I readily  admit  some  justification  might  be  rea- 
sonably given  for  delay  or  iuattention.  I do  not, 
however,  refer  to  these  instances,  I allude  exclu- 
sively to  cases  wherein  no  dispute  is  in  existence, 
and  wherein  no  other  cause  for  delay  can  be 
observed,  save  pure  laziness,  arrogance,  or 
negligence. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  this  apathetic  negli- 
gence  of  architects,  to  give  it  as  charitable  a term 
as  possible,  arises  from  the  too  great  an  idea  they 
are  fostering  within  their  minds  of  the  exalted, 
theoretical,  high-urt  nature  of  their  profession. 
They  are  so  keenly  intent  upon  looking  up  into 
and  studying  the  high  heaven  of  speculative  art 
aud  theory,  where.at  they  are  straining  their  eyes 
and  imaginations  to  discover  tlie  true  lines  of 
beauty,  strength,  and  style,  that  they  have  nearly 
forgotten  the  importance  of  the  common  business 
portion  of  their  duties.  They  pore  over  learned 
works,  listen  to  refined  and  speculative  lectures, 
discuss  with  acumen  the  claims  of  rival  styles  of 
architecture,  until,  like  many  lawyers  and  eccle- 
siastics, they  become  dreamy  students  and  enthu- 
siasts, fonder  and  prouder  of  theories  aud  prin- 
ciples than  of  the  rude  practice  and  adaptation  of 
them  to  the  living  wants  of  their  day.  When 
lawyers  are  more  wrapt  up  in  worship  of  the 
beautiful  principles  of  law  than  in  pleasure  of 
settling  mean  worldly  disputes,  poor  clients  are 
sacrificed  for  illustration  of  the  grand  principles. 
So  when  architects  are  too  devoted  to  tlicory,  they 
forget  in  the  pride  of  their  profession  their  every- 
day duties  to  society;  and  I think  If  they  would 
exchange  to  a certain  extent  the  speculative  study 
of  books  for  a direct,  honest  attention  to  the  prac- 
tical portion  of  their  duty,  they  would  fulfil  their 
office  between  the  employer  and  the  tradesman 
wltli  much  greater  advantage  toall  concerned  with 
building  operations.  A thorough  initiation  at  tlie 
beginning  of  their  lives  into  the  theories  and 
mysteries  of  their  profession  is  absolutely  needful; 
as  much  sons  with  doctors  ; hut  afterwards,  1 think 
they  ought  to  be  as  practically  wise  as  doctors,  and 
devote  themselves  to  the  full  application  of  their 
knowledge  to  the  service  of  life,  to  gain  a thorough 
business  conception  of  what  is  required  from  them, 
a precise  apprehension  of  the  characters  of  con- 
tractors engaged  under  them,  a resolute  habit  of 
getting  work  done  well  aud  quickly,  a rapid  way 
of  deciding  correctly  upon  the  merits  of  works 
when  done,  and  a steady  resolution  to  bring  about 
a speedy  and  business-like  conclusion  of  any  matter 
under  their  charge.  Coudnet  after  this  nature 
would  not  only  highly  gratify  gentlemen  and 
builders,  but  would  bring  the  profession  into  good 
repute  with  tradesmen  generally.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, architects  are  regarded  more  as  obstacles 
thau  help.s,  aud  I am  sure  are  losing  ground  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public.  The  eternal  discus- 
sion ever  going  on  in  the  body  concerning  funda- 
mental principles  aud  styles  does  not  tend  to 
generate  a high  opinion  in  the  minds  of  spectators 
of  the  value  of  their  theories;  and  I therefore 
see  nothing  but  genuine,  practical,  business-like 
service  and  benefit,  to  sustain  the  profession  in  the 
high  estimation  it  deserves  to  be  held  in.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  may  take  a hint  from  my 
humble  suggestions,  and,  by  hastening  on  the 
common  business  of  life,  do  good  service  to  trades- 
men like  my.self,  to  builders,  to  employers  and 
proprietors,  and  to  the  profession  of  architects 
generally.  I am  sure  I write  honestly,  and  state 
conclusions  drawn  from  my  own  trade  experience. 

A Tradesman. 


bow  rare  to  find  the  originators  and  conductors  of 
such  inquiries  seeking  information  from  thinking, 
observant  men  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  whose 
common-sense  practical  views,  formed  amidst  the 
toils,  trials,  temptations,  and  contingencies  of  in- 
dustrial life,  deserve  the  most  careful  and  candid 
consideration  of  those  who  are  professedly  striving 
to  benefit  their  poorer  brethren  ! 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  sir,  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  working  men  generally  shall  take  a more 
prominent  part,  not  only  in  the  discussion,  hut 
the  pr.ictical  realization,  of  measures  calculated  to 
benefit  tluir  own  order.  I hope  this,  because  of  a 
conviction,  strengthened  by  every-day  experience, 
that  all  the  efforts,  schemes,  and  organizations  of 
our  would-be-elevators,  will  avail  but  little  unless 
this  self-helping  element  be  introduced.  In  this 
conviction  I,  as  a member  of  the  great  industrial 
community,  claim  more  than  the  propriety, — I 
claim  the  absolute  right  of  the  working  man  being 
heard  upon  a topic  so  pregnant  with  results  to 
himself,  his  family,  and  his  class.  If  these  councils 
of  conciliation  have  been  the  means  of  averting 
strikes  with  their  thousand  evils,  if  they  have  pre- 
served reciprocal  feelings  of  respect  between  em- 
ployer aud  emplnyed  amongst  our  more  excitable 
brethren  across  the  Channel,  surely  the  same 
means  would  be  as  applicable  to  the  far  more 
thoughtful  and  less  impulsive  Englishman.  We 
boast  of  our  civilization  and  social  progress ; but 
is  it  not  high  time  the  barbarous  and  irrational 
mode  of  settling  disputes  by  strikes  were  super- 
seded ? These  councils  of  conciliation  appear  to 
me  to  be  just  tbe  thing  wc  want:  therefore  I hope 
the  conservativ'c  spirit  of  employers  will  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  a fair  trial  of  this  peaceful  prin- 
tiipie.  Will  Jaceplane. 


CITY  OF  ELY  WATERWORKS. 

Mr.  Latham,  in  his  letter  raentioned  in  our 
last,  denies  the  statement  of  the  correspoi^ident 
who  signed  himself  “Dan,”  and  gives  figures  to 
show  that  llie  cost  of  pumping  one  million  gallons 
of  water  with  the  old  engine  is  •!/.  18s.  8id.,  and 
with  the  new  engine,  4/.  10s.  7d. 

If  “ Dan  ” be  wrong,  It  must  be  intentionally,  as 
his  position  is  such  that  he  must  have  the  cora- 
maiul  of  correct  information.  We  cannot  attempt 
to  b:ihince  the  statements,  and  must  leave  the 
matter  in  the  bands  of  those  who  are  locally  in- 
terested. 


‘BEDWAY”  OF  BUILDING  STONES. 

BATH  STONE. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  have  some  experience 


MASTERS  AND  WORKMEN. 

Tee  remarks  in  last  week’s  Builder,  upon  the 
propriety  of  other  workmen  besides  secretaries  of 
trade  societies  being  examined  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  must,  one 
would  imagine,  receive  the  assent  of  every  think- 
ing person.  Without  a doubt  there  are  many  in- 
telligent men,  unconnected  with  trades’  unions, 
competent  to  give  an  independent  and  unbiassed 
opinion  upon  the  proposed  councils  of  conciliation. 
Whether,  however,  such  men  will  be  culled  upon 
to  express  their  views,  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
doubtful.  Although  one  of  the  foremost  social 
reformers  of  tbe  age  has  declared  that  “none 
could  tell  so  well  what  would  suit,  and  serve,  and 
please  a class,  as  men  of  that  class  themselves,” 
yet  we  know  that  so  far  as  a practical  recognition 
of  the  truth  thus  enunciated  is  concerned,  very 
little  has  been  done.  Committees  of  inquiry  in- 
vestigate, social  science  conferences  discuss, — but 


with  Bath  stone,  and  I believe  that  the  genuine 
article  from  Combe  Down  quarries  will  jio/  decay' 
.ipidly  when  exposed  to  atmospheric  influence. 

The  upper  part  of  the  tower  of  this  church  was 
rebuilt  a few  years  ago.  The  battlements  and 
embrasures  are  coped  with  tiie  usual  projecting 
mouldings  (there  is  also  a string  course)  wrought 
at  Combe  Down.  Not  an  arris  of  it  has  yet  been 
affected. 

Stone  from  the  same  quarries  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  about  some  new  schools  and  master'.^ 
residence  in  this  village,  where  there  are  many 
projecting  mouldings.  Though  the  work  was  only 
finished  just  before  the  late  severe  and  early 
winter  set  in,  and  of  course  was  in  a green  state, 
yet  I do  not  find  that  the  frost  has  had  the 
slightest  efl’ect  upon  any  of  the  projections,  nor  on 
the  pointing,  done  weathered  fashion,  with  fine 
blue  lias  lime  and  coal-ash  mortar. 

1 believe  every  stone  is  properly  bedded  : they 
were  handled  by  experienced  workmen;  and  the 
work  being  done  under  my  own  superintendence, 
I would  not  allow  a stone  to  be  laid  on  its  wrong 
bed,  if  perchance  its  dimensions  otherwise  suited 
tbe  required  purpose. 

The  dark  veins  cross  the  hed^  at  right  angles ; 
and,  by  observing  these,  the  bed  is  easily  detected, 
and  should  he  insisted  upon  when  Bath  stone  Is 
used. 

There  are  many  towers  of  beautiful  design  and 
workmanship  in  the  oolite  localities,  as  you,  sir, 
must  know,  though  built  say  400  years  ago,  which 
still  retain  much  of  the  sharpness  almost  of  new 
work.  To  instance  one,  Bitton,  Gloucestershire, 
built  of  the  hard  and  coarse  lower  beds  of  oolite 
from  Lansdown.  The  projections  of  the  carvings 
and  noses  of  the  moulding  are  still  in  a state  of 
comparative  perfection.  But  the  atmosphere  of 
the  country  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
smoky  metropolis.  Besides,  wc  may  be  pretty' 
sure  that  the  stones  were  well  selected,  and  the 
work  undertaken  without  the  modern  marring 
system  of  competition,  and  without  any  under- 
lettiog,  hurrying  or  driving  the  workmen  (which 
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only  niaTvCa  tlie  matter  worse),  or  entrusting  it  to 
the  cheapest  hands,  who  are  sure  to  scamp  the 
work,  II.  T.  Eliacomce. 

Rectory,  Clyst  SI.  Oeorge. 

I’ortland-place  was  the  first  building  iii  London 
where  Bath  stone  was  used  : there  any  one  may 
see  how  it  has  stood  the  weather,  and  how  it  is 
bedded.  The  work  was  done  by  Bath  masons, 
and  bystanders  were  astonished  to  see  stone 
worked  with  carpenters’  tools;  so  I have  been 
told  hyoid  men.  I believe  the  stone  was  supplied 
from  Combe  Down.  H.  T.  E. 


I believe  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith’s  observation  on  the  bedway 
of  building'  stone  to  be  perfectly  correct,  and  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  for  the  most  experienced  person  to  decide 
offhand  which  is  the  proper  bed  of  the  stone  as  it  comes 
from  the  quarry.  If  the  proprietor  of  n quarry  would 
instruct  his  quarry-ninii  to  put  a chisel  mark  on  the  stones 
as  they  are  quarried  it  would  obviate  many  a mistake 
which  is  now  made,  and  a foreman  of  masons  should  pay 
equal  attention  when  the  stones  arewrouKhtand  worked. 

A SUHStRIDKa. 


THE  STOXE  OF  THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF 
I’ABLIAMKNT. 

Sir,—!  am  quite  willing  to  accept  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith’s 
remarks  in  your  inipre.ssion  of  last  week  as  an  uiuem/e 
hammiblc,  but,  says  Mr.  Sniitli,  ■'  I am  not  disposed  to 
consider  Sir  M.  Peto  and  Mr.  Grissell  as  the  best  judges 
of  the  most  suitable  kind  of  stone  to  be  it-ed  for  the  ex- 
terior of  nn  elaborate  edifice.”  I beg  to  assure  Mr. 
Smith  that  neither  Sir  M.  Peto  nor  myself  ever  presumeil 
to  e.\ercise  any  judgment  in  the  matter.  The  qnarrkfi 
having  been  selected  liy  Mr.  Smith  and  his  hoimuralile 
coadjutors,  our  duty  was  simply  to  execute  the  work  eii- 
trnsted  to  our  care,  and  in  this  respect  we  believe  we  liave 
laithfully  and  creditably  performed  our  part  of  the 
engagement. 

Mr.  Smith  goes  on  to  say,  that  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  stone  appears  to  be  of  a good  and  ilurable 
quality,  and  ho  instances  Urn  large  blocks  of  carving 
throiighonc  the  whole  of  the  river  front,  as  scarcely 
evidencing  the  ICRf-t  sign  of  decay,  and  which  he  thinks 
arises  from  the  workmen,  or  the  principal  carver,  having 
exercised  a considerable  discrimination  in  the  choice  of 
the  blocks,  selecting  such  as  would  cut  and  work  freely, 
and  were  of  one  uniform  quality  tlirougliout. 

In  the  above  reasoning  Mr.  Smith  is  entirely  mistaken, 
as  the  whole  of  these  large  blocks  were  obtained  from 
various  parts  of  the  quarries,  where  the  sizes  could  best 
be  obtanied,  and  were  m no  case  selected  by  the  talented 
c^yer,  Mr . John  Thomas,  wholiad  charge  of  that  porllon 
01  the  work,  but  were  got.  invariably  more  with  regard  to 
^han  to  quality.  The  result  of  which  goes  to  prove 
that  the  more  thoroughly  the  stone  is  e.xposed  to  tlie 
action  of  the  wind,  rain,  auil  sunshine,  the  le.^s  liable  it  is 
to  decay.  I may  add  also  that  all  these  stones  arc  fixed 
the  reverse  way  to  the  bed,  and  I believe  had  they  been 
used  m more  sheltered  situations,  would  not  so  strongly 
have  commended  themselves  to  Mr.  Smith’s  kind  notice 
and  consideration.  t.  Grisski.l. 


THE  "BUILDER’S”  LAW  NOTES. 

Railway  Share.^. — A person  bought  railway 
shares  and  deposited  them  with  a broker,  who 
afterwards  became  bankrupt.  Proof  w’as  at  iirat 
admitted,  allowing  the  v.alue  to  be  estimated  by 
the  price  paid  by  the  pnrdia.ser;  but  this  was 
subsequently  reduced  to  the  value  of  the  shares  at 
the  time  when  the  owner  demanded  possession  of 
tliem. — Re  Morgan.  ' 

Land-Tax  and  Rent-Charge.— a tenant 

agrees  to  pay  a rent  “free  of  all  out-goings”  he  is  ' 
not  entitled  to  deduct  lund-ta.i  and  titlie-eommu- 
tation  rent-charge,  although  these  nio  landlord’s 
burdens. — Parish  v.  Slcema7i, 

_ Ronvs  on  Shares. — A person  bequeathed  shares 
ID  a company  and  died  between  the  time  of  the 
declaration  of  a bonus  on  the  shares  and  the  time 
appointed  for  its  payment.  Tliis  bonus  was  held 
not  to  go  to  the  legatee  of  the  shares,  hut  to  form 
part  of  the  testator’s  general  estate. — Loch  v. 
Venables. 

Patent.  A part  of  a patent  may  be  assigned, 
separately  from  the  other  parts,  and  the  assignee 
may  sue  in  respect  of  the  infringement  of  such 
part  without  joining  as  plaintills  those  whose 
interests  are  confined  to  the  other  parts. — Dnnni- 
chffv.  Mulleit. 

Building  Lnnd.—Morlmain.—S.  lady  made  a 
grant  to  trustees  of  two  acres  of  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  there  being  built  thereon  a churcli,  parson- 
age, seboolhouse,  and  residence  for  schoolmistress. 
The  deed  was  duly  enrolled,  but  it  remained  in  the 
lady  s possession  until  a short  time  before  her 
death,  and  the  possession  of  the  Imid  had  not 
duly  changed.  The  lady  made  a will  reciting  this 
deedofgitt,  and  beqneatlied  sums  of  money  for 
the  erection  of  tlie  buildings  and  the  endowment 
of  the  church.  The  deed  of  gift  has  been  held 
void  under  the  Mortmain  Acts,  and  as  the  legacies 
were  connected  with  the  deed  they  were  also  bold 
to  be  inyiilid.— v.  Brierley. 

Banl-ing  Company.  — joint-stock  banking 
company  cannot  legally  commence  business  until 
all  the  shares  are  subscribed  for  and  half  the 
amount  be  paid  up.  A bank  commenced  business 
without  complying  with  the  law  in  this  respect, 
and  a person  took  shares  understanding  that  all 
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had  been  rightly  done.  On  the  winding-up  ho 
was  held  liable  to  be  bound  as  a contributory,  it 
being  laid  down  that  the  law  is  for  the  protection 
of  customers,  not  of  shareholders. — London  and 
Basiern  Bank,  re  Longicorth. 

Directors  of  Companies. — Directors  of  com- 
panies cannot  cuter  into  contracts  with  the  com- 
pany; but  a mere  advance  of  money  is  not  against 
the  law’.  Contracts  with  a director  are  valid,  liow- 
cver,  if  sanctioned  by  a general  meeting  of  the 
company. — Re  Baker. 

Allowance  to  Lutolcenfs. — A creditor  at  whose 
suit  insolvent  was  imprisoned,  having  omitted  to 
pay  the  allowance  ordered  to  be  paid,  the  insol- 
vent was  discharged  from  custody. — Re  Qny, 


HOUSE  AGENCY  CASE, 

Sferens  v.  Da)}iel.i. — Messrs.  Stevens  & Sons,  of 
Upper  King-street,  Bloomsbury,  summoned  the  de- 
fendant to  the  County  Court  in  St,  Martin’s-lane, 
for  commission  for  Icttiiighis  house  iuGower-street. 
They  stated  that,  on  seeing  hills  in  the  windows, 
they  had  applied  to  know  whether  they  would  be 
allowed  commission  if  the  house  were  let  through 
them,  to  which  defendant  replied  in  the  nlfinnativc. 
They,  thereupon,  took  down  the  bill  in  one  win- 
dow, on  which  was  printed  “inquire  within,”  and 
substituted  one  of  their  own,  leaving  the  “inquire 
within”  in  the  other  window.  Observing  after- 
wards that  the  house  was  let,  they  called  and 
asked  the  tenant  whether  she  had  not  received 
one  of  their  cards  to  view,  to  which  she  had  said 
yes,  and  that  she  had  called  at  their  office.  The 
tenant,  on  being  called  on  plaintiirs  bolndf,  de- 
nied having  said  so,  and  stated  that  she  did  not 
know  where  their  office  was.  She  went  into  tlie 
house  from  seeing  the  bill  “inquire  within,”  and 
produced  the  correspondence  which  resulted  in 
her  taking  the  house.  lu  this  Messrs.  Stevens 
did  not  appear  at  all.  This  was  plaintilf’s  case. 
Tlie  judge  said  there  was  no  case  at  all,  and  dis- 
missed the  summons. 


MAGISTR.VrE’S  DECISIONS  UNDER  THE 
METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

The  SI.  J^imea’a-slrrel  Cnse. — The  absurdity  of  referring 
TiuUili/nr  Act  matters  ta  police  rntifcislriite.i  has  long  been 
fully  apparent ; they  are  wholly  incompetent  to  deal  with 
que.stir)iiR  requiring  professional  knowlcilge.  The  Act  itself 
is  defective  in  every  particular,  badly  drawn,  stringent 
and  lax,  indeterminate  in  point  of  law,  and  absurd  in 
being  capable  of  any  amount  of  modification nothing 
defined,  nothing  clear. 

Whether  the  district  surveyor  had  any  lociis  st'imli  or 
not;  whether  the  work  constituted  a projection  extend- 
ing beyond  the  regular  line  of  front;  whether  sucli 
regular  or  defined  line  e.xistcd  at  all, — I am  not  about  to 

The  matter  in  question  went  off  upon  an  issue  which 
cau  only  be  considered  ns  ludicrous  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  magistrate  decided  that  a w.dl  taken  down,  recon- 
structed in  every  particular,  rebuilt  i i fact,  was  only  a re- 
pair, not  nfeclinfr  the  rmutrurtion,  although  it  was  in 
evidence  that  the  wall  was  wholly  reconstructed. 

This  decision  would  provoke  to  laughter  even  a com- 
mittee of  biiildcr.s  an.xious  to  evade  and  defeat  the  Act  as 
far  as  they  could. 

We  must  have  a competent  tribunal  to  decide  vexed 
questions  in  building  matters,  such  ns  a Metropolitan 
Building  Court;  or,  finite  Uc  vUeiix,  we  had  better  fall 
back  upon  the  very  clear  and  able  Act  of  l H u.  Rc|iair  is 
not  rebuilding  or  reconstruction,  but,  ns  clearly  stated  in 
the  committee  of  tlie  House  nl  Commons,  applies  only  in 
cases  of  superficial  or  surface  repair,  not  affecting  the 
construction ; repairs  nffectiug  the  constructions,  such  as 
rebuilding,  being  iii  nn  way  exempt.  Then,  cases  taken 
to  police  magistrates  decide  nothing,  nor  have  they  any 
weight:  they  are  the  crotchets  of  unskilled  men,  who 
might  ns  well  he  called  upon  to  decide  Admiralty  cases. 
Police  magistrates  deliver  wholly  conflicting  decisions  ; 
what  other  result  was  to  be  e.xpected  t 

A Surveyor. 


WAVY  WINDOW-GLASS. 

As  this  is  the  age  of  improvement  in  every- 
thing connected  with  the  building  of  bouses,  both 
us  to  comfort  uiid  also  appearance,  I should  like 
to  draw  the  attention  of  your  numerous  readers 
to  the  subject  of  wmdoio-glass,  foi*  in  this  we 
seem  quite  at  a stand-still.  Formerly,  when  sashes 
were  made  in  twelve  lights,  we  could  get  crown- 
glass  put  in,  but  when  the  duty  came  off  glass, 
and  cheapened  it,  the  public  taste  ran  for  larger 
sized  squares  to  look  through,  and  consequently 
crown-glass  hud  to  give  way  to  sheet.  It  is  true 
we  now  have  large  squares,  but  a very  bad  appear- 
ance; and  it  matters  not  whether  the  glass  is 
made  in  this  country  or  in  any  other,  it  is  all  alike 
having  a hamtnery-looking  surface,  consequently 
driving  us  to  the  expense  of  plate-glass.  Now, 
sir,  what  I should  like  to  know  is,  cannot  manu- 
facturers give  sheet-glass  the  even  appearance  of 
crown-glass ; and  if  not,  cannot  they  make  crown- 
glass  larger,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  get  the  squares 
we  want  for  the  present  style,  namely,  squares  about 
-IR  by  30,  or  10  by  32?  This  is  a subject  well 
worth  the  attention  of  window-glass  makers  ; 
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such  glass  W’ould  command  a most  extensive?^ 
market;  for  the  complaints  of  the  sheet-glass  areil 
universal,  whether  it  is  21  oz.  or  16  oz.,  no  mnfter,f 
the  surface  is  always  wavy  when  the  light  fallal 
on  it.  W.  F.  f 


THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AND 

TENDENCY  OP  STRIKES.  I 

Mr.  H.  Fawcett,  Fellow  of  Trinity  HallJ 
Cambridge,  delivered  an  address  upon  this  sub- 
ject, last  week,  in  Sb.  Martin’s  Hall,  to  an 
audience  composed  for  the  most  part  of  members 
of  the  working-classes.  He  was  introduced  to  the 
meeting  by  Sir  J.  Kaye  Shuttlewortb,  who  pre- 
sided on  the  occasion.  He  expressed  bis  dissent 
from  the  opinion  that  strikes  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  producing  effects  entirely  bad,  and  his  belief 
that  their  tendency  was  to  bring  about  social 
relations  between  the  employer  and  the  employed 
very  different  from  those  which  at  the  jiresent 
day  existed.  The  terms  “ capital  ” .and  “ wages  ” 
be  briefly  explained,  remarking  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  raise  the  general  average  rate  of  the 
latter  throughout  the  country  uuless  the  former 
were  incre.ased,  or  the  number  of  those  competing 
for  employment  was  by  emigration  or  some  other 
means  diminislied.  Touching  then  upon  the  ques-n 
tioii  whether  the  number  of  hours  which  the  rcci'lf 
pients  of  wages  should  work  were  simply  rogu-p 
lilted  by  custom,  or  the  will  of  the  capitalist,  or 
by  laws  which  could  not  bs  arbitrarily  set  aside, 
ho  stated  it  to  be  bis  opinion  that,  although  it 
might  be  quite  possible  for  a number  of  labourers 
entering  into  a sudden  combination  to  procure  for 
a abort  period  the  same  amount  of  wages  for  nine 
hours’  work  as  they  bad  previously  done  for  ten, 
yet,  iuasraucli  as  the  accumulated  fund  from  which 
the  remuneration  for  their  labour  was  drawn 
would  ill  consequence  be  diminished,  they  must 
not  hope  to  succeed  in  obtaining  permanently  the 
same  amount  of  wages  for  loss  w'ork.  Capital  and 
labour  were  no  doubt  opposed  to  nuo  another  as 
things  at  present  stood,  but  identity  of  interest 
between  them  might,  he  thought,  be  effected  by 
making  the  lahourer  a participator  in  the  im* 
jirovemeiit  in  his  master’s  trade, — a re.sult  which 
the  power  to  combine,  he  thought,  irresistibly 
tended  to  bring  about.  The  lecturer  then  pro- 
ceeded to  dilate  on  the  advantages  which  the 
e.xistenco  of  co-operative  establishments  such  as 
those  at  Leeds  and  Rochdale  was  calculated  tc 
confer  on  the  labouring-classes,  and  the  great 
beuefifc  which  giving  them  increased  interest  in 
their  employers’  success  by  the  means  which  he 
had  indicated  would  be  likely  to  produce. 


PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  BUILDING.* 
Stoves  and  Fire-places. — J.  Taylor,  Strea- 
thmu-bill,  Surrey.  Dated  July  13,  18ob. — The 
patentee  combines  with  stoves  and  lirc-jilaces, 
constructed  in  a manner  similar  to  what  is  de- 
scribed in  the  specification  of  his  patent,  dated 
the  3rd  of  May,  1858,  air-passnges  or  flues  through 
which  air  is  caused  to  pass.  The  air,  in  passing 
through  tliese  air-passages  or  flues,  becomes 
warmed,  and  in  this  state  is  allowed  to  escape  into 
the  room,  as  described.  The  patentee  remarks 
that  stoves  or  fire-places  combined  according  to 
other  systems,  with  air-llues  for  the  purpose  ofi  -i 
supplying  wimmed  air  to  rooms,  may  advau-'J 
tiigeoiisly  be  set  as  described,  with  ornamentoli'- 
slabs  haviug  perforations  formed  In  them,  tbroughi  '' 
which  the  air,  when  warmed,  is  admitted  to  the'c 
room.  j 

ApPARATPS  POE  CrRINO  SsrOKY  ClIIMNETSf' 
AND  PUEI'ENTING  DoWN-DllAUaHTS. — C.  iTfrydrt,?- 
Tower  of  London.  Dated  July'  6,  1859. — Thisl- 
inveiition  cannot  be  described  without  referenceF-: 
to  the  drawings.  j 

CoNSTRXTCTXON  OE  Walis. — J.  !roy?or,  Roupell-u 
park,  Streatham-hill,  Surrey.  Dated  July  8, 
1359. — The  p-atentee  introduces  into  the  wall,  at 
a short  distance  above  the  ground-line,  two  layers 
of  tiles  made  of  non-absorbent  material.  Each  of 
these  tiles  is  made  of  a length  equal  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  w:\ll,  and  of  a width  equal  to  the  length 
of  an  ordinary  brick  : it  is  thickened  at  the  edges 
on  each  side,  so  as  to  form  a thickened  border  org 
flange  projecting  np  from  the  general  surface  of  * 
the  tile.  The  first  of  the  two  layers  of  tiles  is  l.iid  f 
with  the  thickened  flanges  projecting  upwards,!/ 
the  length  of  the  tile  being  in  the  direction  tlirough  k. 
the  wall,  and  the  second  layer  of  tiles  is  laid  with/^ 
its  length  in  the  same  direction,  but  with  its/i 
thickened  flanges  jirojecting  downwards,  and  sopii 
that  the  plane  surface  between  the  tivo  borders  ofirs 
each  tile  of  the  upper  course  rests  on  the  flanges  ofi^ 

* Selected  from  the  Engineer's  lists.  | 
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two  adjacent  tiles  of  tlic  lower  course.  Thewidtliof  Fuhther  Fall  or  Tuueston  CarEcn. The 

.leacli  of  the  llauges  is  made  somewhat  less  than  one- 1 disaster  to  this  church  on  the  night  of  the  ISth 
ihalf  of  the  width  of  the  space  between  the  flanges,  ult- has  been  followed  by  a further  demolition  j 
80  that  when  the  tiles  are  built  together,  as  already  and  the  necessity  for  rebuilding  the  whole  edifice, 
.jeiplained,  spaces  are  left  between  the  flanges  of , e.vcept  the  chancel,  is  now  placed  beyond  a doubt, 
ithe  tiles,  which  effectually  prevent  the  passage  ; Since  the  full  of  the  tower  and  western  arches, 
of  damp  along  the  joints  between  the  tiles,  and  I Mr.  Farrow  had  been  engaged  in  removing  the 
ithcy  also  serve  to  admit  air  underneath  the  floor,  ruins  and  shoring  up  the  remaining  walls  and 


to  do  which  air-bricks  are  commonly  employed, 

Ari'AEAius  POE  IIeatiitg  a>’d  Wauming 
iBuildixgs. — S.  J.  Neiocombe,  Shenley,  Herts. 
J)atcd  July  30,  1859.  This  invention  cannot  he 
’described  without  reference  to  the  drawings. 

Buildings  oe  Ekections  to  be  used  poe 
iHoexicl^ltueal  oe  OTUEii  Purposes. — T.  Gr. 
’'Me.is/‘nffer,  Loughborough.  Dated  August  1, 1859. 
liThis  invention  relates  principally  to  hot-houses, 
land  other  erections  constructed  of  glass  and  wood 
or  nietiil,  or  with  roofs  and  sides  of  glass,  andcou- 
iliflfs,  first,  in  the  use  or  employment  of  light 
.(rafters  in  lieu  of  strong  ones,  the  same  being  .sup- 
iporU’d  by  a tensive  rod;  secondly,  in  making  the 
i3ntire  length  of  the  building  or  erection  without  a 
division;  and,  thirdly,  in  the  use  or  employment 
)f  apparatus  for  opening  any  part  of  a building  or 
arcctioii  the  entire  length  at  once. 

; Selp-Acting  Water-Closets.  — J.  Hewett, 
High-street,  Sheffield.  Dated  August  3,  1859. 
Lfhe  patentee  proposes  to  introduce  two  levers 
ilvith  fixed  or  adjustable  fulcra,  both  of  which 
v.evers  are  actuated  by  the  seat,  and  act  upon  the 
lends  of  a cross-bar  as  rigid  as  may  be  consistent 
iwith  liglituess.  This  bar  acts  upon  the  levev- 
Brank  or  piston  connected  with  the  flushing  appa- 
ratus. The  invention  cannot  be  fully  described 
iwithoufc  reference  to  the  drawings. 


„ ^ remaining  

arches;  but  Mr.  Hukewill,  the  architect,  on  ex- 
amining the  masonry  and  timbers,  bad  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
down  the  whole  body  of  the  church,  when  his 
opinion  received  a decisive  verification  on  Wed- 
nesday before  last,  when  the  remaining  arches  of 
the  south  aisle  fell,  bringing  with  them  the  roof 
of  the  aisle  and  nave,  and  crushing  the  pulpit, 
desk,  and  seats  beneath  the  ruins.  All  that  now 
remains  of  this  church  is  the  chancel,  with  three 


Opening  of  an  Industrial  School  in  Hol- 
BOEN. — The  West  Central  Day  Industrial  School 
was  opened  last  week  in  Titchbourne-court,  Hoi- 
born.  The  Rev.  Emilius  Bayley,  rector  of  St. 
George, ’s  Bloomsbury,  presided.  The  Rev.  S.  H. 
Parkes,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  in  a short 
summary  of  the  object  and  plan  of  the  institution, 
said “ The  object  we  propose  to  attain  is  to 
aflbrd  industrial  training,  food,  and  instruction, 
both  religious  and  moral,  to  the  destitute  though 
not  homeless  lads  that  throng  about  the  west 
central  postal  district  of  London.  We  propose  to 
receive  them  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15,  and 
to  give  them  work  and  wages,  which  will  supply 
them  with  money  for  clothes,  and  to  train  them 
to  some  industrial  occupation.  They  will  receive 
two  meals  a day,  a substantial  breakfast  and 
dinner.  The  boys  will  all  be  recommended  by 


arches  of  the  north  aisle,  and  the  outer  walls  as  | the  superintendent  or  secretary  of  the  ragged 
far  as  the  porch,  with  the  porch  itself.  About  schools  in  the  district,  and  they  will  further  be 
COOL  were  recently  expended  in  an  attempt  to  ^ . - - - . 


prevent  this  catastrophe,  and  200Z.  more  were 
about  to  be  laid  out,  partly  in  undoing  what  had 
been  done.  It  is  said  the  tower  was  considered, 
si^ty  years  since,  to  be  in  an  unsound  state. 

Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  City  op  London. — 
The  proposed  asylum  is  to  be  built  at  Stone,  near 
Hartford,  Kent,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  J.  B. 


compelled  to  attend  the  night  and  Sunday  schools, 
from  which  they  are  recommended,  and  thus  the 
connection  already  cxistiug  between  the  boys  of 
the  ragged  schools  will  not  only  be  unbroken,  but 
more  strongly  cemented.”  The  Institution  should 
have  the  warm  support  of  the  district. 

The  Loch  Kateine  Waterworks  : A Decep- 
tive Contract.  — An  awkward  verdict  has  been 


Bumiing.  the  architect  to__  the  corporation.  The  j returned  by  an  Edinburgh  jury  against  our  water 
building  is  to  contain  154  male  and  168  female  commissioners  (says  the  Glasgow  Gazette).  It 
lunatics.  According  to  the  City  Press,  the  main  { seems  a Mr.  Adamson,  one  of  the  contractors, 


‘^oalis 

VARIORUM. 

1 In  “ The  Principles  of  the  Working  of  Vulgar 
tid  Decimal  Fractions  and  Duodecimals  familiarly 
ijixplainefi,”  by  the  Rev.  John  Evans,  M.A. 
'.Penny,  Liucoln’s-inu-fields),  the  object  is  to  enable 
iMrners,  however  young,  to  become  familiar  with 
'ho  principles  on  which  the  rules  for  working 
uigar  and  decimal  fractions  are  cou.structed.  For 
ihis  purpose  an  easy  and  homely  method  of  illus- 
itration  has  been  adopted,  which  appears  to  be 
rery  suitable  to  the  object  in  view. In  "The 


•ietta-street.  Covent-garden),  an  attempt  is  made 
0 reduce^  the  173  propositions  of  the  first  six 
K>ooks  of  Euclid  to  36  propositions,  and  so  to  form 
si  short  road  to  a knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
:nlano  geometry,  more  likely  to  be  traversed  with 
rtctual  interest  and  benefit,  in  the  midst  of  a mnl- 
pSplieity  of  other  pursuits,  in  this  fast  age  of  ours, 
liihaii  the  more  compendious  and  circuitous  route 
if  Euclid,  through  which  " the  Greek  philosophers 

Med  to  beguile  many  long  hours.” " Observa- 

jaons  on  the  best  Means  for  Cleansing  the  Sewage 
' f large  Towns,  and  a Description  of  his  Patent 
h Ian  of  Subsiding  Pool,”  by  Thomas  Walker,  of 
irlirmingham,  is  a tract  urging  the  preference  of 
unch  a sub-niding  pool  as  that  described  to  any 
OQode  of  filtration.  The  patent  pool  has  a sloping 
itiottom,  and  the  sewage  enters  on  a level  with  the 
itottoin  of  the  deepest  part,  and  passes  up  the 
clQcliued  plane  w^liile  the  subsidence  is  going  on, 

1 ill  it  reaches  the  shallowest  edge,  where  it  has 
! ta  exit.  Mr.  Walker  speaks  of  three  hours  as 
Itufficieiit  to  clear  the  water  in  a pool  of  proper 

luunensions. An  endeavour  is  being  made  to 

oirociire^  the  means  of  restoring  the  church  of 
'.Treat  St.  Mary’s,  Cambridge,  the  principal  town 
^d  University  Church,  as  appears  from  a tract 
htlcd  ” Remarks  on  the  Present  Condition  ami 
croposed  Restoration  of  the  Church  of  Great  St. 
■ilarv'.s,”  by  H.  R.  Luard,  M.A.  (Macmillan  & Co., 
Mmbndge).  This  church,  in  its  present  state,  is 
(Bgarded  as  “a  model  of  everything  a church 
-light  not  to  be,”  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  en- 
.eavour  to  render  it  what  it  ought  to  be  will 
)irove  successful. 


Sfisallaiwa. 

I Lonoon  and  Middlesex  Arcileological 
'OCrETY.—A  general  meeting  of  this  society  -was 
t)  take  place  on  this  Thursday,  in  the  lliddle 
■emple  Hull,  and  papei'S  were  to  be  read.  The 
larliamcnt  Chamber,  Library,  and  Church  were  to 
0 visited,  and  uiterwards  Bridewell  Hospital, 
dationers’  Hull,  and  the  Public  Record  Office,  for 
pe  purpose  of  seeing  " Domesday.” 


building  will  consist  of  a centre  and  two  wing 
buildings,  with  communicating  corridors,  three 
stories  in  height,  e.xcept  the  extreme  ends,  which 
are  to  be  occupied  as  infirmaries,  and  will  be  two 
stories  high.  The  centre  portion  of  the  building 
will  contain  an  assembly  and  dining  hall,  chapel, 
committee-room,  reception  and  waiting  rooms, 
matron’s  and  assistants’  rooms,  kitchen,  sculleries, 
store-rooms,  servants' bed-rooms,  and  the  warming 
and  ventilating  apparatus.  The  eastern  wing  is 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  mules,  and  will  contain, 
on  the  ground-floor,  a day-room,  and  single  rooms 
for  twenty  inmates,  with  exercising  corridors  and 
lavatories,  and  other  requisite  accommodation. 
The  one-pair  floor  will  be  arranged  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ground-floor,  and  will  accommodate 
the  same  number  of  inmates.  The  two-pair  floor 
will  contain  associated  dormitories  only,  and  will 
accommodate  forty-six  inmates.  The  western 
wing  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  females,  with 
similar  arrangements  as  to  the  eastern  wing,  and 
intended  to  accommodate  one  hundred  inmates. 
The  Newcastle- under -Lyne  School  op 
Art. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  friends  of  this 
school  has  just  been  held  in  the  Institution 
Lecture-hall,  Newcastle,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  William  Murray,  one  of  the  members  for  the 
borough.  The  attendance  was  so  numerous  and 
respectable,  says  the  Staffordshire  .Adoeriiser,  in 
reporting  the  meeting,  tliat  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  so  valuable  an  institution  bad  to  contend 
with  a paltry  debt  of  less  tlian  30^.,  and  that  the 
amount  subscribed  In  tlie  town  in  aid  of  the 
pupils’  fees  had  not  averaged  more  than  17^. 
during  the  last  two  years.  The  report  stated  that 
the  highest  number  of  persons  returned  by  the 
master  as  having  received  instruction  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school  is  -112,  being  an  increase  of 
112  on  1858 ; at  the  Central  school,  89,  showing 
an  increase  of  39 ; Grammar,  Orme’s,  NationaF, 
and  British  Schools,  323.  The  number  of  medals 
awarded  by  the  Department  during  the  past  year 
amounts  tola,— 3 national  and  13  local  medals. 
The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  chairman,  and 
by  Mr.  Hammersley,  head  master  of  the  Man- 
chester school,  also  by  Mr.  Smith  Child,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  school,  and  various  others;  and  the 
prizes  were  distributed  by  the  chairman. 

Bate  Abbey  Church.  — Certain  alterations 
and  improvements  in  the  Abbey  Church  are  con- 
templated, lyith  the  view  of  providing  increased 
accommodation  and  coiivonience  for  the  congrega- 
tion. With  this  view  the  rector  cousulteci  Mr. 
Scott,  who  suggests  the  screen  which  at  present 
divides  the  nave  from  the  choir  should  be  removed 
and  re-placed  at  the  west  end.  Tlie  organ  to  be 
I removed  to  the  north  transept,  the  pulpit  to  be 
placed  against  the  north-west  column,  which  now 
supports  the  tower,  and  the  desk  at  the  south- 
west. The  galleries  to  be  altogether  removed. 
The  font  to  be  ]ilaced  near  the  south-west  door, 
and  the  communion  rails  to  be  extended  as  far  as 
the  west  end  of  Prior  Bird’s  Chapel. 

Artificial  Stone. — Messrs.  Pavin  de  Lafarge, 
Viviers,  Ardeche,  propose  to  employ  a compound 
of  quartz  and  clay  as  a substitute  for  s’andstune. 
The  dry  portion  of  the  compound  is  finely-pow- 
dered quartz,  and  the  wet  of  aluminous  earth. 
The  mixture  is  cast  in  moulds,  and  then  subjected 
to  the  requisite  pressure. 


either  unable  or  unwilling  to  proceed  with  his 
contract,  in  consequence  of  the  ruination  which  he 
saw  it  would  bring  down  upon  him.  He  therefore 
threw  it  up  ; but  he  did  so  on  this  special  ground, 
that  he  was  deceived  or  misled,  and  he  repaired  to 
the  Court  of  Session  to  seek  a large  sum  of 
damages,  or  a large  amount  of  money  he  alleged 
to  be  duo  to  him  for  work  performed.  The  com- 
missioners resisted  this  action.  They  toughly  con- 
tended that  Mr.  Adamson  entered  into  this  con- 
tract— about  the  Mugdock  Tunnel,  we  think  it 
was — with  his  eyes  open,  and  that  they  owed  him 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  He  re-asserted  his 
plea  that  they  had  deceived  him ; and  on  that 
plea  an  issue  was  made  up  on  the  following 
fact : — " Whether  by  fraud,  or  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation, or  essential  error,  the  pursuer  (Adam- 
son) was  induced  by  the  defenders  (water  commis- 
sioners) to  enter  into  the  said  contract,  to  the  loss 
and  damage  of  the  pursuer,”  &c.  The  jury  re- 
turned a verdict  for  the  pursuer  or  plaiutift'  in  the 
action. 

The  Late  Scaffold  Accident  at  Hanoter- 
SQ'Uare. — A lengthened  investigation  into  the 
cause  that  led  to  the  death  of  Jacob  Brightman, 
and  serious  injuries  to  Henry  Cooper  and  John 
Maloy,  workmen  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Foxley, 
builder,  King-street,  Golden-squai’e,  took  place  on 
Saturday  before  Mr.  Bedford,  the  coroner,  at  St. 
George’s  Hospital.  The  circumstances  attending 
the  accident  were  shortly  these : — On  Tuesday 
morning  four  men,  including  the  above  named, 
were  at  work  on  a scaflbld,  erected  at  the  top  of  a 
well-staircase,  at  32,  Hanover -square,  when  a pole 
12  feet  long  (the  ledger)  suddenly  snapped,  causing 
that  part  of  the  scalFold  on  which  the  men  stood 
at  once  to  give  way,  and  precipitated  them,  one  of 
whom  miraculously  escaped,  from  the  great  height 
on  to  the  floor  of  the  hall  beneath.  It  appeared 
that  Maloy,  one  of  the  sufferers,  and  Patrick 
Moran,  both  labourers,  erected  the  scaffold,  under 
general  instructions  from  their  employer  (Mr. 
Foxley),  without  any  overseer  over  them,  and 
that  the  pole  which  broke  and  caused  the  accident 
w’as  very  much  decayed,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
previously  broken,  it  being  cracked  all  the  way 
through,  and  a nail  driven  in  as  it  to  hold  it 
together.  The  jury  returned  the  following  ver- 
dict:— "That  deceased  met  his  death  by  falling 
from  a scafiuld,  one  pole  of  which  was  unsound.” 
The  coroner  severely  animadverted  on  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Foxley,  for  allowing  such  inexperienced 
men  to  erect  a scaffold,  without  proper  inspection 
from  a more  experienced  person,  thereby  jeo- 
pardizing human  life,  and  remarked  that  very 
great  carelessness  had  been  shown  in  the  choice  of 
such  a pole. 

Ironmongers’  Circular.  — Sir : As  your 
journal  has  more  to  do  with  ironmongers  than  any 
other  periodical,  I beg  to  point  out  the  incon- 
sistency of  a circular  published  in  the  City.  The 
proprietors  are  only  warehousemen,  selling  brushes 
and  mats  : they  never  weighed  up  or  sold  a thou- 
sand nails  in  their  lives,  yet  their  great  feature 
is  to  criticize  and  use  the  most  insulting  language 
to  those  who  ditl'er  from  them.  Ironmongers  in 
general  are  a gentlemanly  class  of  men,  who  would 
scorn  such  language  out  of  mere  wanton  mischief 
and  because  they  get  a few  to  advertise  in  their 
journal. — An  Old  Ironmonger. 
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The  Glasgow  Catiiedhal  Windows. — A Inrgo 
and  influential  ineetiug  has  been  held  in  the 
Trades’  Hull,  Glasgow,  relative  to  filling  the  win- 
dows of  the  Glasgow  Catlieclral  with  stained  gl.iss 
manufactured  at  Jlnnich,  to  the  exclusion  of 
home  enterprise  and  genius.  The  nioetiiig  re- 
sulted ill  a nnanimnus  vote  that  a mciiinrlul 
should  be  sent  to  lier^Tajcsty’s  First  Coininis>!(incr 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  petitioning  ngiins^  ihc 
unjiatriotic  treatment  which  has  been  shown 
native  talent  in  this  anti-national  scheme.  A 
long  correspondence  of  the  Conimittco  f<n*  the 
Decoration  of  the  Cuthedral  has  been  published 
in  several  of  the  local  newspapers.  Mr.  J.uiies 
Ball  intlne,  of  Edinburgh,  as  wc  some  time  .since 
stated,  has  finished  a large  window  to  the  order 
of  the  late  Mr.  Ilouldsworth,  and  insists  upon  hi.s 
right  to  erect  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  who  has  liad  Ins  window  completed, 
will  not  allow  it  to  be  erected,  unless  the  com- 
mittee guarantee  that  the  original  agreement  to 
have  only  Munich  windows  be  faithfully  carried 
out.  The  Messrs.  Daird,  of  Gartsherrie,  who  have 
erected  the  west  window,  also  protest  against  any 
dep.irture  from  the  original  ngreemeut.  Mr. 
Ballaiitine  and  the  committee  both  appealed  to  the 
Board  of  Works,  and  a letter,  of  IGth  I’ebiuiiry, 
from  the  Oflice  of  Works  to  Mr.  Ballantine  thus 
closed  the  correspondence: — ‘'In  all  the  public 
proceedings  of  the  subscribers,  a universal  consent 
appears  to  liave  prevailed  that  the  windows  sbonld 
all  be  painted  in  the  same  style;  and  the  decision 
of  the  committee  that  they  sbonld  be  ordered  from 
the  royal  factory  at  Mnnicb  seems  to  have  been 
generally  accepted  as  a condition  under  which 
8ub,5cription8  were  offered.  Under  these  circum- 
stance, the  First  Commissioner  considers  that 
there  is  just  ground  for  maintaining  that  the 
admission  of  the  window  in  question  would  be  a 
breach  of  the  general  understanding,  and  that  he 
must  decline  to  give  the  authority  demanded.” 

Plastleers’  Strike. — A movement  has  been 
on  foot  at  Hastings  and  St.  Leonard’s  for  some 
weeks  past  among  the  plasterers,  who  have  been 
trying  to  induce  their  masters  to  lessen  the  hours 
of  labour  on  Saturdays  witlinut  reducing  tlieir 
wages.  The  project  having  failed,  between  thirty 
and  forty  of  tlie  men  made  a “strike”  on  Satur- 
day last,  and  are  now  walking  about  out  of 
employ.  The  rate  of  wages  which  has  been  paid 
is  6d.  an  hour,  and  the  men  applied  to  le.ave  off  on 
Saturdays  at  four  instead  of  half-past  five.  Mutters 
to  this  effect  had  been  nearly  arranged  at  some 
places,  hut  the  principal  builders,  including 
Messrs.  Ilowel!,  Parks,  Patteiulen,  and  Kenwood, 
have  strenuously  declined  to  accede  to  the  propo- 
silioij,  and  the  above  is  the  result. 

Monumental. — The  model  of  the  intended 
statue  of  General  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  inTrafalgar- 
square,  lias  been  completed  by  Mr.  B«'hnes,  the 
sculptor,  and  has  been  exhibited  in  lits  studio. 
The  figure  stands  about  12  feet  high.  The  statue 
is  expected  to  be  placed  on  its  site,  the  eastern 
side  of  Trafalgjir-square,  in  the  mnntli  of  August. 

Tlie  Durham  monument  to  the  lute  Marcpiis 

of  Londonderry  will  shortly  be  completed.  The 
pedestal  is  constructed  of  stoucs  from  Ponslier 
Quarry,  some  of  them  weighing  between  seven 
and  eight  tons.  It  is  said  that  Signor  Monti  Inis 
been  successful  in  delineating  the  features  of  the 
Tate  marquis,  who  is  represented  as  colonel  of  a 
Hussar  regiment.  The  horse  is  twice  the  size  of 
life,  and  the  horse  and  figure  are  about  15  feet 
high,  which,  taking  the  base  a.s  15  feet,  will  make 
the  statue  30  feet  high.  The  work  is  of  copper, 
formed  by  the  galvano-plastie  process. 

Blackeukn  Exchange  Comuetition. — Pray’, 
Mr.  Editor,  would  it  be  a fair  question  to  ask  the 
Blackburn  Exclningc  committee  why  they  advor- 
ti.se  for  designs  for  their  proposed  new  buildings  ? 
Do  they  really  mean  to  act  honourably?  If  so, 
are  the  designs  which  have  been  submitted  to 
them  to  be  paid  for  in  any  way  ? Or  may  we 
expect  a second  edition  of  the  Over  Darwen  aifair  ? 
If  this  could  be  known  it  might  be  a saving  of 
some  500/.  or  fiOO/.  to  the  profession,  as  well  as 
of  a great  deal  of  vexation.  I fhonkl  advise  my 
brethren  of  the  T-square  to  wait  till  some  more 
definite  promise  is  given  before  moving  in  the 
matter, — On  Dit. 

Brussels  Paiais  de  Justice  Comfetxtion. — 
Since  last  week  I have  obuiined  a copy  of  the 
IndL'jjendance  of  30t,h  March,  and  in  which  I find, 
further,  that  the  programme  of  specifications  is  to 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Department  do  la 
Justice,  Brussels.  As  I said,  “ On  ne  denuinde 
avx^  concurrents  qne  des  avanis-projeis  sans  metres 
deris,  ni  details  d’execufion.”  There  is  also  a third 
prize  of  3,000  francs.  De-signs  arc  to  bo  sent  in 
before  1st  August  next,  without  names,  but  with 
mottoes  raid  letters  accompanying  as  usual. — W.  T. 


Croydon  Cemetery  Competition. — V.'e  men- 
tioned, last  week,  that  the  first  premium  for 
chapeks,  lodges,  gates,  and  walls,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  E.  C.  Bohins.  The  second  premium  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  IL  D.awson,  of  Duppas  Hill, 
Croydon  ; the  third  to  Messrs.  Carter  k.  Bevan,  of 
Phiipot-lane,  London.  Tlic  fiist  for  laying  out 
the  ground  wa.s  awarded  to  Mr.  Kobius.  The 
second  to  Mr.  C.  Henman,  of  CToydon-coramon. 

New  Material  eou  Church  Floors,  &c. — 
An  invention  which,  it  is  said,  seems  likely’  to 
come  into  general  use  for  the  floors  of  churches,  is 
mentioned  in  the  Paris  journals  as  having  been 
discovered  by  M.  Duchati-l,  of  Granville.  It  is 
hardened  by'  some  chemical  composition  without 
fire  : it  is  not  likely  to  crack,  nor  will  the  colour 
on  the  surface  be  liable  to  be  worn  away,  as  it  will 
take  any  ooluur,  grocn,  blue,  &c.,  quite  through 
its  entire  thickness. 

Photo-Zincography. — Afac-simUe  of  a manu- 
script of  the  time  of  Edward  I,,  copied  and  printed 
at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  under  the  direction 
of  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James,  R.E.,  by  means  of 
the  photo- zincographic  process,  has  been  presented 
by  the  photographic  Neics  to  its  readers.  One  of 
the  most  important  practical  applications  of  photo- 
graphy yet  made  is  that  of  the  reduction  of  manu- 
script jilans  of  the  Ordnance  survey  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Tiie  results  obtained,  in  the 
economy  both  of  time  and  money,  are  said  to  be 
ns  remarkable  as  they  are  important.  Previous  to 
the  application  of  photography  to  the  reduction 
of  tlie  Jilans  to  the  several  scales  requireil,  the 
only  means  available  were  the  pentagrapb,  worked 
by  a stati'  of  skilled  draughtsmen.  The  photo- 
zincographic  process  possesses  a .signal  advantage 
over  the  anastatic  process,  inasmuch  as  by  the 
latter  only  printed  documents,  Ac.,  could  be  copied; 
whereas,  by  pboto-zincograpby,  written  documents, 
maps,  plans,  logarithmic  tables,  &c.,  may  be  re- 
produced by  a process  at  once  simple  and  inex- 
pensive. 

Street  Architecture  of  Monte  Video. — 
A set  of  plans  for  a corn  excliange  and  other 
buildings,  forming  a block  of  about  50  feet 
broad  by  110  feet  long,  has  just  been  despatched, 
a cording  to  the  Birmingham  Gazette,  to  the 
city  of  Monte  Video,  in  Soutli  America,  by  Mr. 
Einpson,  of  Birmingham.  Provision  is  made  on 
the  ground-floor  for  a range  of  lofty  shops,  above 
which  are  placed  an  hotel,  entered  from  a passage 
between  the  principal  shops,  and  an  exchange, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  placed  in  front  of  the 
building.  The  exchange,  which  is  to  be  filled 
np  as  a imisic-lnill,  is  60  feet  by  -10  feet  and  -10 
feet  high,  is  decorated,  and  Is  lighted  by  a range 
of  lofc.y  windows.  Two  elevations  accompany 
the  plans,  the  one  Classical  Italian,  iuteiidcd  to 
be  worked  in  stone  or  cement;  the  other  Roman-’ 
esque,  with  Italian  details,  to  be  carried  out  in 
white,  red,  and  blue  bricks,  inlaid  with  bunds 
of  encaustic  tiles,  and  finished  with  a cresting 
of  metal-work.  A main  feature  of  both  elevations 
is  a campanile  to  be  used  as  a clock-tower  ithis 
vises  to  a height  of  105  feet. 

Directions  for  Letters. — In  185-1 1 exhibited 
at  the  Society  of  Arts  E.xhibitiou  of  Inventions 
a system  for  the  more  expeditious  direction  of 
letters.  I proposed  that  each  county  should  have 
a number,  and  each  post-town  in  the  county  a 
number  also  : therefore.  Instead  of  directing  Mr. 
Jones,  Higb-fatrcct,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  you 
would  siinjily  write  Mr.  Jones,  High-street, 
15,  6;  15,  being  the  number  for  Bradford,  and  6, 
the  number  for  Yorkshire.  The  advantage  would 
be  in  rapidity  of  directing  and  facility  of  sorting 
lor  transmission. — A Time-sater. 

Traffic  Receipts. — The  receipts  of  all  rail- 
ways in  England  and  Wales,  from  all  sources,  for 
the  half-year  ending  Juue,  1859,  was  9,989,959/., 
of  which  -1,158, 117/.  was  derived  from  passengers, 
327,662/.  from  passengers’  luggage,  Ac.,  158,182/. 
irom  the  mails,  3,-l-76, 328/.  from  general  merchan- 
dize, 1,601,658  from  conveyance  ol  minerals,  and 
219,998/.  from  live  stock. 

Preservation  of  Posts.— W.  Howe,  of  Alle- 
gany Co.,  relates,  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  an 
experiment  made  to  test  the  comparative  dnrabi- 
Hby  of  posts  set  as  they  grew,  or  top  end  down. 
He  says: — “Sixteen  years  ago,  I set  six  pairs  of 
bar  posts,  all  split  out  of  the  butt  cut  of  tlie  same 
white  oak  log.  One  pair  I set  butts  down,  another 
pair  one  butt  down  the  other  top  down;  the 
others  top  down.  Four  years  ago,  those  set  butt 
dowu  were  all  rotted  olT,  and  had  to  be  rciihiced 
by  new  ones.  This  summer  I bad  occasion  to  re- 
set those  that  were  set  top  down.  I found  them 
all  sound  enough  to  reset.  My  e.xperiments  have 
convinced  me  that  the  best  way  is  to  set  them 
tops  down.” 


te:^ders 

For  the  erection  of  schools  and  Icachc-rs’  residences,  for 
the  parish  of  West  Derby,  near  Liverpool;  Mr.  11.  P. 
Horner,  Liverpool,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
J.  Lotigrifg,  Liverpool 

Isaac  Denton jf-liSSO  0 0 

G.Tlionipson  -1,682  0 0 

tv.  Jones  & Co -1,503  0 0 

Thomas  Stone  4,382  l 10 

J.  Robinson  4,36o  7 o 

J.  burrouKhs 4,312  12  0 

Jones  Sd  Jump 4,I37  0 0 

R.  Barker  4,106  0 0 

Wilson  & Jones  4,100  0 0 

T.  Urmson 3,929  0 e 

W.  Tomkinson 3,833  I"  ll^ 

Nicholson  & Ayre  (accepted)  ..  3,809  0 0 


Deductions  for  materials  of  old  parochial  chapel  :— 
Reduced  Tenders. 

TliomasUrmson-.j£’l2.5  0 0— jt'3  804  0 0 
W.Tomkinson  ..  l(i5  0 0—  3,72K  17  llj 
Nicholson  & Ayre  g.'i  I7  0—  3,713  3 0 


For  new  house  at  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  1C.  Bond  (of 
Gillciws; ; Mr.  Parnell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
WuU.-n 

Extra  for 
white  Fr.ciugs. 

Patman  & Fotheringham j^a.ug—igo  lo  0 

G.  Myers  3,123—  90  0 0 

Fish 3,040—  60  0 0 

Clowser 2,984—  89  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw 2,960 — 50  0 0 


For  a Farm-house  and  Homestead  at  Easton  Grey, near 
Malmesbury,  for  Mr.  G aham  Smith  ; Messrs.  Money  & 
Son,  architects,  Newbury.  Old  materials  included;— 

Lansdown,  Malmesbury  4*2,200  0 0 

Brown,  Tctbiiry  1,77.'5  0 0 

Watts,  Chippenham  (accepted)  1,580  0 0 


Fnr  erecting  a detached  villa  in  the  Amhurst-road, 


Lower  Clapton,  for  Mr.  T.  Noakes;  Mr.  F.  G.  Widdows, 
architect ; — 

Burton  .i^l,995  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 1,8:18  0 0 

Glenn 1,800  0 0 

Hill ],7s6  0 0 

Sergeant 1,097  0 o 

Tolley 1,596  0 0 

Wheen 1,437  0 0 

Raby  (.accepted)  i,406  0 0 


For  national  schools,  three  class-rooms,  master's  resi- 
dence, outbuildings,  and  fence  walls,  St.  John's  district, 
Mansfield,  Nottinghamshire;  Mr.  C.  J. Neale, arcliitect:- 

Dennetts jt'1,578  0 0 

Sills 1,495  0 0 

C.  Lindley 1,490  0 0 

Vallance l,4;6  0 0 

Frisby l,46l  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Sunningdale  Church, 
near  Staines;  Mr.  Street,  architect:— 

Oades  & Son 4£'1,575  0 n 

Hardy  & Son 1,384  0 0 

J.  & K.  Lawrence 1, 168  0 0 

Hollis  (accepted) 1,095  0 0 


For  the  completion  of  a pair  of  semi- detached  villas,  for 
Mr.  R.  Hallett,  on  his  estate,  Knighton,  Birckhurst-hil!, 
Essex;  Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley,  architect:  — 

Sewell 4^952  0 0 ! 

Goodman 680  0 0 

Rivett 593  0 0 

Davey 569  0 0 

Estall 480  0 u 

Burrowes 459  0 0 1 


For  building  two  houses  and  shop.s  at  New  Brompton, 
Kent,  for  Mr.  Henry  Rliige;  Mr.  J.  H.  Andrews,  arclii- 
lect,  Rochester:- 

Pankhurst 4^880  0 0 

Jennings  648  10  0 

Lillcy 645  0 0 

Crouk  (accepted) 593  lo  0 

Hicks,  jun 545  0 0 


For  repairs  at  All  Saints’  National  and  Infanta’  Sunday 
Schools,  Islington;  Mr.  Dobbin, architect : — 

Kitchener  (accepted) 46’M5  9 0 

Wiltshire  & Sadgrove  145  4 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dccttyhig  Aricl-J.— Cnn  any  of  your  correspoiideiita  inform  me  of  a 
eliiiiile  process  lo  itmedy  the  decay  of  brickwork  executed  with  bricks 

tnsiirticiently  bmiit.  Cau  any  colourless  iirep.-u-ation  be  obtained  ? 

" UyoviuiT  Bhick-s." 

The  Stone  of  the.  Uouten  of  Parliament. — We  have  received  severaj 
Utters  on  this  subject,  soiuo  from  oiiei-rttivo  masters  who  were  en- 
giycii  OQ  the  works,  but  they  do  not  jn-esoiit  auffleicut  fresh  liiforms- 
tlon  to  le.rd  us  to  print  them. 

a.  H-— 0-  J.— “ Gold  Words  " (shivll  be  looked  to).— Dr.  H.  D.  (the  I 
proposed  arrangement  Is  not  novel.  Mr.  John  P.irry,  .amongst  others, 
prepiired  a design  on  n similar  principle.  Wc  moy,  nevortUcles-.  cn- 
gr.wc  it  If  an  opportunity  occur).— F.  J,  W.— II.  T.  E.— A Nobody.—  ; 
F.  G.  T.— G.  B.  M.— T.  C — J.  H.  M.  (certainly  not  ohjectionabla,  iiulte  I 
the  reverst)-— Ebor.— H.  11.  & Co.  (the  cartoon  of  groat  window  in  ] 
Alnwick  Castle  U by  Mr.  Dyce.  The  glass  w.rs  I'auitcd  at  the  R-iyal  ! 
Works  ill  Jluuich).— J.  P.— E.  J.  P.— A.  J.  A.— H.  de  M.— G.  B.  M.— 8. 

B.  G.— R.  R.  I 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect'  '' 
ing  Adoertisements,  Subscriptions,  tf’c.,  should  be  I 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder f ' 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other  \ 
Communications  should  he  addressed  to  the  i 

Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “Publisher.” 

Post-office  Orders  and  Remittances  should  be  . 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman. 


Apbil  21,  1860.] 
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Sionaoare  Pipes,  and  Stoneware  generally. 


N the  11th,  at  the  Society 
of  Arty,  Mr.  Edwin  God- 
dard read  a paper  on  “ Stone- 
ware,” with  especial  refer- 
ence to  Lambeth.  Mr.  Aps- 
ley  Pellatt  presided ; and 
there  was  a strong  muster 
of  those  who  have  been  most 
active  in  the  manufacture. 
Of  its  enonnous  importance 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  now 
to  speak.  Years  ago  we 
made 

Drain  and  pave, 

rhyme  with 

Raise  and  save. 

One  of  the  speakers  on 
the  occasion  in  question, 
who  said  the  advance  of 
cmlization  is  in  a great 
measure  dependent  upon 
tlic  ijuproved  manufacture 
of  earthenware,  as  ajjplied 
to  sanitary  purposes,  scarcely 
exaggerated.  Proper  drain- 
age lengthens  life  and  les- 
sens sickne.ss,  and  stoneware 
pipes  are  playing  amostim- 
' V/A.  sanitary  progress, 

^ <5*  putting  on  one  side,  just  now,  the 
increased  productiveness  of  land  through  the 
adoption  of  a similar  course. 

In  our  volume  for  1857,*  we  gave  some 
particulars  of  the  Lambeth  potteries,  the  mode 
of  manufacture  pursued  there,  and  the  extent 
of  the  trade  that  had  grown  up.  Mr.  Goddard’s 
paper,  and  the  discussion  which  followed,  sup- 
ply fuller  information.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  some  of  the  leading  features,  con- 
fining ourselves  first  to  the  paper  : — 

"I  have  been  unable,”  the  reader  said,  “to 
ascertain  with  certainty  at  what  date  stoneware 
made  in  Lambeth  : it  is  certain,  however, 
that  three  generations  ago  the  little  trade  there 
was  then  principally  in  what  is  called  Delft- 
ware  ; indeed,  the  last  indication  in  the  shape  of  a 
Delft  signboard,  if  I may  so  call  it.  has  quite  re- 
wntly  been  removed  from  Mr.  StUf’s  pottery  in 
High-street,  in  building  new  premises.  As  far 
back,  however,  as  1570,  we  find  potters  crying 
aloud  for  protection.  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of 
London,  speaking  of  the  potters,  says:— ‘About 
the  year  15G7,  Jasper  Andries  and  Jacob  Janson, 
potters,  came  away  from  Antwerp,  to  avoid  the 
persecution  there,  and  settled  themselves  in 
hlorwich,  where  they  followed  their  trade,  making 
galley  paving  tiles  and  apothecaries’  vessels  and 
others  very  artificially.  Anno  1570,  they  removed 
to  London.  They  set  forth  in  a petition  to  Queen 
Llizabeth,  that  they  were  the  first  that  brought 
in  and  exercised  the  said  science  in  this  realm, 
and  were  at  ^eat  charges  before  they  could  find 
_he  materials  in  this  realm.  They  beseeched  her, 
m recompense  of  their  great  cost  and  charges, 
that  she  would  grant  them  house  room  in  or  with- 
out the  liberties  of  London  by  the  waterside.’ 

In  the  year  1688  two  brothers,  of  the  name  of 
Llers,  came  from  Nuremberg,  and  located  them- 
selves m Staflbrdshire,  the  then  seat  of  manufac- 
ture.  Here  they  stayed  fur  about  twenty  years, 
practising  their  trade  with  the  greatest  secresy, 
and  subjecting  themselves  to  considerable  aimov- 
ance  thereby.  With  all  their  precautions  of 
building  a high  wall  around  their  premises,  and 
employing  idiots  to  do  their  labour,  they  could 
not  succeed  in  keeping  secret  their  manufacturing 
processes  and  about  1710  they  removed  in  disgust 
i^m  Staffordshire  to  Lambeth  or  Chelsea.  Others 
affirm  that  their  removal  was  iu  consequence  of 
persecution  on  account  of  the  volumes  of  smoke 
emitted  from  their  kilns,  and  inseparable  from  the 
manufacture  : if  so  it  may  be  inferred  that  Lam- 
beth was  more  indulgent  than  at  the  present  day 
■loo  often,’ says  a writer  of  1837,  ‘ does  research 

pIi  ^ ‘^stances  in  which  the  existence  of  many 
or  the  arts  has  depended  on  police  regulations  j 


* Vol.  XV.  p.  169. 


and  manufacturing  industry,  also  the  manufac- 
turer’s welfare,  has  been  rested  on  the  frail  basis 
of  the  caprice  of  a magistrate.  Driven  by  igno- 
rance, prejudice,  jealousy,  to  a distance  from 
materials,  workmen,  or  market,  some  manufac- 
turers continue  to  endeavour  to  surmount  the 
obstacles  which  oppose  their  progress,  and  main- 
tain a dis.idvantageou8  struggle  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  their  situation.’  To  the  brothers  Elers  is 
ascribed  the  introduction  of  the  salt  glaze.  How 
long  they  practised  in  Lambeth  or  Chelsea : 
whether  they  were  the  founders  of  the  trade,  or 
whether  the  before-mentioned  Audries  and  Janson 
were  there  before  them,  I have  been  unable  at 
present  to  ascertain.  A backward  flight  of  forty 
years,  however,  will  suffice  to  show  how  rapidly 
the  trade  has  since  been  developed.  I am  sorry 
that  the  little  time  which  successive  snatches  from 
business  really  amounts  to  has  not  sufficed  to  allow 
me  to  fill  up  the  intervening  century. 

Forty  years  ago  commerce  had  not  received 
those  aids  and  appliances  which  steam  was  destined 
to  bring  it ; railways  were  only  looming  in  the 
distance:  the  cheap  postage  might  have  been  an 
embryo  in  the  brains  of  the  suggester,  but  no 
more  : conveyance  of  all  kinds  was  very  slow  and 

expensive,  and  necessarilyoperated  strongly  against 

so  cheap  an  article  as  stoneware  : raw  material  was 
not  so  readily  obtained;  salt,  an  important  article 
to  the  stoneware  potter,  was  taxed  to  an  exorbi- 
tant extent — it  then  cost  more  pounds  per  ton 
than  it  now  does  shillings : — a tax,  moreover,  was 
upon  all  goods  of  a certain  size,  and  free  trade  had 
in  no  way  blessed  the  land.  In  the  face  of  these 
impediments  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
market  was  limited,  and  a healthy  expansion  of 


the  trade  prevented.  The  potters  then  in  Lam- 
beth were  in  number  some  si.x  or  seven,  working 
some  sixteen  small  kilns  of  7 or  8 feet  in  diameter, 
the  produce  of  each  kiln  being  under  20/.  worth 
of  ware,  the  principal  articles  made  being  blacking 
bottles,  ginger-beer  bottles  (very  extensively  made 
still),  porter  and  cider  bottles  (not  so  largely  made 
now),  spruce-beer  bottles  (gone,  with  the  beer, 
quite  out  of  fashion).  Ink  bottles  (more  used  now 
than  ever),  oil  bottles,  pickle  jars,  hunting  jugs,  A'c. 
A few  chemical  vessels  were  also  turned  out  well 
from  one  kiln  belonging  to  an  eccentric  individual, 
whose  chief  boast  was  to  drink  a gallon  of  beer  a 
day,  and  do  without  rest  ou  Sundays.  The  intro- 
duction of  new  blood  and  energy,  however,  in- 
duced an  active  competition,  and  soon  sent  them 
to  other  fields,  and  stoneware  was  found  to  be  just 
the  thing  for  articles  which  were  previously  un- 
thought of,  but  which  now,  with  others,  form 
standard  products.  The  trade  gradually  assumed 
a healthy  vigour,  and  steadily  increased  up  to  the 
period  when  the  Board  of  Sewers  discovered  the 
advantages  of  stoneware  drain-pipes,  and  the  sub- 
sequent overwhelming  demand  for  them  completed 
what  energy  and  enterprise  had  begun,  and  brought 
the  trade  up  to  its  present  position.” 

When  speaking  of  the  manufactured  goods 
introduced,  Mr.  Goddard  mentioned  filters,  the 
necessity  for  which  is  still  ignored  by  the  mass 
of  the  public.  Their  introduction  to  any  ex- 
tent is  due  to  the  celebrated  George  Robins, 
and  the  quantity  made  for  him  and  scattered 
broad-cast  through  the  land  Is  surprising.  The 
utmost  means  of  Messrs.  Stephen  Green  and 
Doulton  & Watts  were  insufficient  for  a time 
to_  meet  his  requirements.  The  filter  trade  is 
still  a very  iuiportant  item  in  the  Lambeth  pot- 
teries, and  large  numbers  are  annually  ex- 
ported. He  referred  to  a company,  upon  the 
point  of  forming,  to  supply  a cheap  filter  at  a 
rent  of  a few  shillings  annually,  to  be  placed  in 
the  cisterns  of  the  house  to  be  supplied.  It  is 
a vessel  of  stoneware,  of  a simple  form,  having 
a pipe  attached,  with  tap  to  draw  over  the 
side : it  is  filled  chiefly  with  animal  charcoal, 
arranged  to  filter  quickly. 

“ The  clay  best  suited  for  making  stoneware  is 
brought  from  Devonshire  or  Dorsetshire,  and  re- 
cently a deposit  has  been  found  at  Farnham,  in 
Surrey : the  main  supply,  however,  is  from  the 
two  first  counties.  Cornwall  sends  a small  pro- 
portion of  prepared  clay,  which,  though  prin- 
cipally used  for  chinaware,  is,  nevertheless,  in  a 
degree,  employed  in  Lambeth,  The  best  quality 
of  stoneware  clay  is  found  at  depths  varying  from 
20  to  50  feet  from  the  surface.  After  cutting 
through  an  upper  deposit  of  waste  mould,  <tc.,  10 
to  40  feet  thick,  we  reach  a very  aluminous  bed  of 
clay,  about  3 feet  thick,  called /Tough  Tom:’ 
beneath  this  is  a bed  of  a very  useful  clay  for  the 
common  kinds  of  ware,  from  5 to  10  feet  thick : 
to  this  succeeds  4 to  5 feet  of  ‘ domestic’  clay, 
used  in  the  north  of  England  very  largely  for 
whitening  stone  steps,  &c.,  which  brings  us  to  the 
stoneware  clay  proper,  from  10  to  16  feet  thick. 
Beneath  this  is  the  tobacco-pipe  clay,  formerly 
used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  best  white  clay 
is  now,  until  about  some  forty-five  years  ago,  when, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Duggan,  the  London  pro- 
prietor of  the  stoneware  clay,  Mr.  Stephen  Green’s 
father  introduced  it  as  a substitute  for  the  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  which  it  has  now  quite  supplanted.  I 
may  here  add  that  to  Mr,  Stephen  Green  is  due 
the  introduction  of  the  string  wheels,  the  moulds 
for  bottles,  and  the  turning  lathes  before  alluded  to,” 
After  describing  the  pug-mill  and  the  mode 
of  working  the  chiy,  he  said, — 

At  the  commencement  of  this  paper  I stated 
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that  my  remarks  would  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
apply  to  stoneware,  or  salt-glazed  ware.  As,  how- 
ever, the  more  fastidious  taste  of  late  years  has 
alumst  ignored  the  use  of  salt-glaze  for  articles  of 
domestic  use,  the  present  appearance  of  Lambeth 
ware  Is  not  of  stone,  but  of  a dipped  glaze.  This 
kind,  called  ‘double-glaze,’  from  being  glazed  by 
two  processes,  one  inside  and  one  out,  ensures  a 
uniformity  of  colour  which  cannot  be  produced  in 
the  salt-glaze ; and  whilst  the  latter,  from  its 
being  part  and  parcel  of  the  vessel  itself,  is  the 
best,  the  former  is  thought  to  have  a better  ap- 
pearance. Ic,  is  secured  by  dipping  the  article 
into  a composition  of  glass,  Cornish  stone,  and 
other  ingredients,  fusible  at  a higli  degree  of  heat. 
For  large  vessels,  this  is,  of  course,  impracticable; 
nor  is  it  adapted  to  resist  the  action  of  acid  to  the 
same  extent.  Now  the  heat  to  fuse  these  in- 
gredients is  about  the  same  as  that  required  to 
convert  salt  into  a glaze, — hence  the  simple  plan 
of  throwing  salt  into  the  kiln. 

The  constituents  of  the  clay  being  about  two- 
tbirds  silica  and  the  remainder  alumina,  with  a 
little  alkali,  when  the  kiln  is  at  the  highest  (sup- 
pose about  1,900  di-g.  Falir.),  the  ware  is  in  the 
condition  requisite  to  take  up  a certain  amount  of 
the  sotla  contained  in  the  salt  vapour.  The  two 
combining,  not  only  deposit  a surface  of  glaze  on 
the  vessel,  but  the  glass  thus  formed  permeates 
the  interstices  of  the  fine  particles,  thus  becoming 
incorporate  with  the  body,  as  is  easily  seen  under 
a Ions.” 

In  describing  the  kilns  used  in  Lambeth,  he 
mentioned  a recent  invention,  being  patented 
in  1858,  by  Mr.  John  (Jliff,  of  the  Iinperial 
Potteries,  Lambeth.  The  invention  has  for  its 
objects,  firstly,  great  economy  of  .space ; 
secondly,  economy  of  fuel ; and  thirdly,  the 
more  thoroughly  consuming  of  tlie  smoke  than 
by  kilns  of  the  ordinary  kinds. 

In  tlie  accompanying  woodcuts,  figure  1 is  a 
vertical  section  of  half  a kiln  of  this  kind,  and 
figure  2 a plan. 

To  effect  the  economy  in  spaco  there  is 
built  within  the  lining  proper  of  the  kiln,  and 
at  various  distances  from  it  (according  to  cir- 
cumstances), a second  lining  from  the  floor  to 
the  level  of  the  coininencement  of  the  arch  of 
the  kiln,  leaving  an  annular  space  rouud  the 
entire  kiln  (supposing  it  to  be  circular),  from 
the  base  or  floor  line  to  the  spring  of  the  dome : 
at  the  base  of  this  circular  fine,  and  at  in- 
tervals, are  holes  to  connect  it  with  a hollow 
chamber  under  the  floor  of  the  kiln,  in  which 
floor  are  left  a iminber  of  holes  at  proper 
distil  nces,  over  which  are  erected  a series  of 
perpendicular  flues,  terminating  on  a level 
with  the  before-m-ntioned  inner  lining,  or 
slightly  above  it  by  the  means  of  variable 
lengths  of  hollow  pillars  and  collars  of  larger  [ 
diameter,  as  shown.  These  variable  lengtlis  of , 
pillar  and  collar  allow  of  constructing  quarry ! 
floorings  across  the  kiln  at  any  desired  height, ' 
and  thus  utilize  a large  amount  of  space  i 
hitherto  impracticable.  The  floor  of  the  kilnj 
and  the  top  tier  are  fitted  close,  so  that  during ; 
the  burning  no  flame,  smoke,  or  draught  can  ; 
approach  the  ware,  thus  effecting  a rajiid  I 
accumulation  of  heat  within  the  kiln  to  the ' 
point  required,  and  by  the  removal  of  one ' 
quarry  opposite  the  door  or  entrance  to  the  j 
kiln,  and  four  or  five  slabs  from  each  tier  of' 
the  luiddlo  row  (supposing  the  kiln  to  be 
circular),  the  kiln  can  be  filled  and  emptied 
with  an  amount  of  ease  and  rapidity  not  attain- 
able in  the  ordinary’  mode. 

To  efi'ectr  the  combustion  of  the  smoke,  cold 
air  is  introduced  by  means  of  an  opening  from 
the  front  of  and  on  the  top  of  each  fire  arch,  be- 
hind the  burning  fuel.  The  smoke  in  its  passage 
up  the  naiTOw  annular  flue,  and  up  the  hollow 
pillars,  by  being  so  raucli  divided,  and  having 
to  travel  over  so  much  more  than  the  ordinary 
heated  surface,  is  more  efficiently  consumed, 
and  is  again  met  at  its  e.xit  into  the  funnel  by 
Streams  of  atmospheric  air  passing  in  at  open- 
ings through  the  base  of  the  same. 

_A  kiln  of  this  description,  14  feet  in 
diameter,  will  burn  loo^.  worth  of  ware  with 
about  eleven  tons  of  coals,  whilst  a man,  with 
four  boys  in  turns,  may  set,  burn,  and  draw  it 
once  every  week,  at  a breakage  loss  of  about 
9 per  cent. 

“The  Improveraents  in  machinery,  &c., made  to 
meet  the  iiicreiisingdemaud  for  stoneware,  have  of 
course  helped  its  extension  j and  iu  the  laboratory, 


for  sanitary  improvements,  or  domestic  use,  it 
plays  an  important  part.  I before  remarked  on 
the  impetus  the  trade  bad  received  when  drain- 
pipes in  stoneware  were  adopted  : now,  as  these 
have  to  conduct  sewage  containing  the  strongest 
elements  of  decaying  and  decayed  matter,  it  be- 
comes a primary  necessity  that  the  conduits 
should  neither  absorb,  nor  in  any  wa^  retard,  the 
flow.  Accordingly,  the  first  object  of  the  Lambeth 
potters  is  to  secure  a thoroughly  vitrified  body 
with  a perfectly  smooth  internal  surface.  Their 
system  of  glazing  by  salt  bad  the  advantage  of 
securing  these  desiderata.  Inasmuch  as  no  glaze 
could  be  formed  if  the  heat  was  insufficient,  there- 
fore a pipe  deficient  in  glaze  would  show  that  it 
was  short  of  burning  also.  However,  the  mistake, 
which  in  the  trade  is  too  likely  to  be  made,  of 
considering  low-priced  goods  as  cheap  goods,  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  inferior  pipes  into  the 
trade,  so  that  many  with  partial  burning  and 
common  clay  are  little  better  than  a common  red- 
ware  pipe.  Mr.  Nortben  is  admitted  to  be  the 
original  maker  of  pipes  in  Lambeth,  and  Messrs. 
DouUon,  at  the  present  time,  arc  the  most  ex- 
tensive. At  one  time  there  were  forty  kilns  in 
Lambeth  burning  pipes ; and  allowing  them  to  be 
filled  with  9-incb,  G-inch,  and  4-incli  pipes,  to  the 
value  in  gro.ssof  say  50/.,  these  kilns  would  be  turn- 
ing out  nearly  GOO  miles  per  annum. 

The  present  state  of  trade  in  Lambeth,  when 
contrasted  with  its  position  at  the  period  I com- 
menced, affords  a satisfactory  picture.  In  place 
I of  some  sixteen  kilns,  turning  out  each  under  20/. 
per  kiln,  we  have  now  about  seventy,  turning  out 
each  perliiipa  on  an  average  50/.  They  consume 
upwards  of  20,000/.  tons  of  coal,  paying  a corpo- 
ration tax  of  say  2,100/.  per  annum.  The  law  re- 
quires this  quantity  to  be  burnt  without  smoke; 
and,  after  immense  cost  and  labour,  this  difficulty 
may  be  called  surmounted.  Twenty-three  thousand 
tons  of  clay  are  annually  changed  into  useful 
articles,  giving  employment  to  more  thau  800 
persons.  The  returns  of  the  Lambeth  potters 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  140,000/.” 

The  paper  concluded  with  the  ex]>ression  of 
an  opinion,  that  every  potter  .should  be  his  own 
chemist,  so  far  as  his  trade  is  concerned.  He 
sliouM  have  at  his  fingers’  ends  the  qualities 
and  actions  of  eacli  element  he  has  to  use, 
composed  and  decomposed  ; and,  when  he  is  as 
perfectly  au  fait  with  his  chemistry  as  he  is  at 
present  with  other  branches,  he  will  have  added 
a new  dignity  to  his  ancient  calling,  and  will 
enjoy  his  success  all  the  more  by  having 
deserved  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  dlscu-ssion  which  ensued, — 

Mr.  Steplieu  Green  said  bo  thought  the 
outline  given  of  the  trade  as  it  at  present 
existed,  and  as  it  hud  been  developed  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a century,  was  quite  correct. 
There  were  various  kinds  of  pipe-squeez- 
ing machines,  but  that  most  in  use  and  most  in 
favour,  he  believed,  was  the  one  patented  by  Mr. 
Spencer.  Several  of  these  machines  were  iu  use 
at  Lambeth  and  elsewhere.  The  apparatus  he 
rather  preferred  was  something  like  an  Archi- 
medean screw,  divided  into  several  parts,  and  did 
its  work  very  well.  The  advantage  of  that  plan 
he  considered  to  be,  that  the  operation  was  con- 
tinuous. There  was  no  stoppage  to  fill  the 
machine  with  clay.  The  screw  carried  the  clay 
down,  and  the  machine  worked  as  fast  as  the  clay 
was  put  in.  He,  however,  believed  it  was  not 
generally  considered  to  be  so  good  a machine  as 
that  patented  by  Mr.  Spencer. 

Mr.  John  Doulton  addressed  the  meeting  at 
some  length,  and  amongst  other  things  said 
the  question  liad  been  started,  what  was  stone- 
ware ? Mr.  Goddard  had  adopted  the  definition 
given  in  the  official  catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition, which  said,  “ Stoneware  is  a dense  and 
highly  vitrified  material,  impervious  to  the  action 
of  acids,  and  of  peculiar  strength.”  He  thought 
that  might  be  taken  as  a just  general  definition 
of  stoneware.  But  it  went  on  to  say,  “ It  differs 
from  all  other  kinds  of  glazed  earthenware  in  this 
important  respect,  that  the  glazing  is  the  actual 
material  itself  fused  together.”  That  referred  to 
the  glazed  stoneware, — one  section  only  of  the 
manufacture, — ami  he  thought  it  wrong  to  call 
that  only  stonewure  which  was  fused,  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  silica  on  the  surface  of  the  clay  was 
fused  by  the  salt.  Stonew.are  was,  in  fact,  a dense, 
impervious,  sonorous  material,  and  might  be 
glazed  or  unglazcd.  With  regard  to  the  date  of 
the  introduction  of  this  ware,  althongh  pottery 
was  of  most  ancient  date,  he  thought  this  par- 
ticular description  of  ware  was  of  modern  origin. 
Formerly  our  pottery  was  of  a porous  nature,  and 
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be  believed,  until  within  the  two  last  centuries, 
no  ware  had  been  made  in  England  except  of 
that  character.  The  rough  description  of  ware 
was  glazed  with  lead  for  a red  colour,  or  with 
manganese  for  black ; and  no  ware  superior  to  that 
was  made  until  the  year  1788,  when  the  brothers 
Elers  came  from  Nuremberg,  and  settled  in  Burs- 
lem,  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries.  He  thought 
the  individuals  previously  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Goddard  brought  the  knowledge  of  delft-ware 
into  this  country,  but  the  first  introduction  of 
salt-gluzed  stoneware  was  made  by  the  brothers 
Elers,  who  commenced  their  manufacture  at  Burs- 
lem.  It  was  true  they  met  with  difficulties  in 
their  manufacture,  through  the  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion of  the  people,  and,  perhaps,  naturally  so, 
for  during  the  salting  process  the  dense  mass  of 
white  smoke  was  suffocating  and  hurtful  to  the 
chest,  and  the  people,  not  being  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  glazing,  supposed  it  to  be  dele- 
terious ; consequently  the  brothers  Elers  left  the 
neighbourhood,  and  came  to  London  ; but  before 
this  their  secret  of  glazing  had  been  discovered, 
and  the  trade  w.as  continued  in  the  Staffordshire 
lotteries,  and  advanced  in  an  important  degree. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Goddard  that  a rapid  ad- 
vance, in  this  salt-glazing  stoneware  in  London, 
had  been  made  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years.  He,  however,  did  not  think  that  Lambeth 
had  always  been  the  principal  manufactory  of  salt- 
glazed  ware.  It  thrived  in  Staflbrdshire  for  a 
long  period,  and  he  believed  that  the  brothers 
Elers  had  made  their  ware  at  Chelsea  and  Fulham, 
before  it  was  made  in  Lambeth  ; but  that  locality 
had  now  become  the  centre  of  the  salt-glazed 
ware,  although  it  had  been  but  little  developed 
until  within  the  last  twenty-five  years, — in  fact, 
only  since  the  absurd  excise  regulations  had  been 
removed.  A duty  was  placed  upon  articles  of  a 
certain  size,  and  it  cost  more  to  collect  the  duty 
than  it  realized  to  the  Government.  When  these 
nstrictions  were  removed,  the  trade  made  rapid 
advances.  But  there  were  other  reasons  for  its 
advance.  There  was  not  only  the  introduction  of 
spring  wheels  and  lathes,  bub  a great  impetus  was 
given  to  the  trade  by  the  manufacture  of  stone- 
ware drain-pipes,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Godd.ard. 
As  to  the  kiln  patented  and  used  by  Mr.  Cliff, 
there  was  one  rem.ark  made  by  Mr.  Goddard  with 
respect  to  that  kiln,  which  he  thought  would  not 
make  his  brother  potters  anxious  to  use  it,  and 
that  was  that  there  was  about  9 per  ceut.  of 
breakage.  He  thought  they  would  prefer  a kind 
of  kiln  which  had  nob  been  described  iu  thepaper, 
which  had  slabs  or  cupboards  throughout  the 
kiln,  from  bottom  to  top,  and  which  was  the  kind 
of  kiln  now  principally  used  in  Lambeth.  As  to 
Mr.  Goddard’s  statistics.  Ho  had  stated  20,000 
tons  of  coals  per  annum  as  the  consumption  of  the 
Lambeth  potters,  but  he  (Mr.  Doulton)  found 
that  his  own  firm  used  9,000  tons,  and  consider- 
ing there  were  eight  or  ten  other  firms,  it  was 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  used  more 
than  11,000  tons  between  them.  Then  as  to  the 
(juautity  of  clay  used,  it  was  stated  that  23,000 
tons  were  used  at  Lambeth.  His  own  firm  used 
more  than  a third  of  that  amount,  and  be  thought 
that  Mr.  Goddard  must  have  underrated  the 
amouut  of  trade  carried  on. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  would  add  one  word  to  the 
remarks  which  Mr.  Stephen  Green  had  made  upoii 
this  braiicli  of  manufacture.  As  a ueighbour  of 
that  gentleman  in  the  “ land  of  darkness,”  he  had 
the  opportniiity  of  hearing  the  opinions  of  two  of 
the  greatest  chemists  in  Europe,  Chevreul  and 
Ebelmann,  who  went  to  this  “dark”  Lambeth 
with  the  object  of  going  over  Mr.  Green’s  manu- 
factory, and  who  stated  to  him  (Mr.  Wilson)  that 
the  perfection  of  the  arrangements  and  the  beauty 
of  manipulation  there  put  to  shame  the  foreign 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson  said,  having  paid  a good 
deal  of  attention  to  this  subject,  not  os  a manufac- 
turer, but  as  a user  of  stone  ware,  he  would  offer 
one  or  two  remarks.  With  regard  to  the  method 
of  mixing  the  clay,  he  had  been  through  Stafford- 
shire officially  and  iion-officially,  and  he  had  ob- 
served what  he  consideied  the  bad  method  of 
mixing  the  clay,  and  he  was  told  that  it  could  not 
be  improved  upon,  and  that  no  description  of  ma- 
chinery would  get  the  clay  into  so  good  a condi- 
tion as  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  slicing  and 
wedging.  With  regard  to  socket-pipes,  he  dared 
say  many  people  claimed  to  be  inventors  of 
earthenware  socket-pipes ; but  he  bad  been  sur- 
prised, during  bis  stay  in  Asia  Minor,  in  1855,  to 
find  Turkish  and  Greek  workmen  repairing  an 
aqueduct  leading  to  a hospital  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bospliorus  with  this  very  description  of 
socketed  earthenware  pipes,  about  4 inches  in 
diameter  and  13  inches  long.  He  found  that  de- 
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scription  of  pipe  had  been  made  there  from  time 
immemorial  for  water,  and  they  were  buried  to 
the  extent  of  thousands  of  miles  in  that  part  ol 
the  East,  and  probably  in  India.  These  pipes 
were  exactly  similar  to  the  socket  pipes  now  in 
use  in  tliis  country.  With  regard  to  the  use  of 
pipe-making  machinery,  he  thought  tliey  were 
upon  the  eve  of  great  improvements.  He  did  not 
know  why  architects  should  care  about  having 
fret-work  in  perishable  stone  when  they  had  a 
material  like  stoneware,  in  which  they  could  get 
ornamental  forms,  which,  at  the  end  of  a thousand 
years,  would  probably  be  as  perfect  as  they  were 
at  the_  present  time.  He  also  thought  a great 
deal  might  be  done  with  this  material  in  Gothic 
tracery.  He  believed  architecture  had  injured 
itself  materially  by  the  use  of  stone  for  purposes 
to  which  stone  ought  never  to  have  been  put  j and 
one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  modern  times  was 
to  be  found  iu  the  use,  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, of  stone  cut  into  elaborate  tracery,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  elements  on  all  sides, 
for  it  was  a]r.'ady  crumbling  away.  Iu  reply  to  an 
inquiry  whether  any  gentleman  could  inform  him 
about  what  date  the  first  earthenware  drain-pipe 
was  introduced, 

Mr.  Northen  replied  that,  on  the  9tli  Septem- 
ber, 1845,  be  sent  the  first  drain-pipe  to  the 
Board  of  Sewers. 


Mr.  Rawliiison  added,  that  the  form  and  quality 
of  drain-pipes  had  been  a battle-ground  with  en- 
gineers.  The  Big-endians  and  the  Little-endians 
01  Lilliput  were  as  nothing  to  the  wars  respecting 
earthenware  pipes  for  sanitary  purposes.  He  had 
laid,  or  caused  to  be  kid,  between  100  and  200 
miles  of  pipes,  and  he  believed  the  advance  of 
civilization  was  in  a great  measure  dependent 
upon  the  improved  manufacture  of  earthenware, 
^ applied  to  sanitary  purposes.  To  show  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  manufacture  had  grown,  his 
friend  Mr.  Doulton  told  him,  some  time  ago,  tliat 
Ills  make  of  pipes  could  not  be  less  than  from  G to 
miles  per  week,  whilst  some  thousands  of  or- 
dinary soil-pans  were  turned  out  from  his  manu- 
jactory  in  the  same  time.  From  this  statement 
they  might  imagine  what  an  extent  of  work  was 
done.  He  held  that,  by  the  proper  use  of  30  or 
4U  yards  of  this  material,  they  had  one  house  pro- 
perly drained.  He  considered  the  proper  drainage 
of  one  house  was  the  lengthening  of  one  life  per- 
haps teu  years,  and  a saving  of  an  amount  of  sick- 
ness which  he  would  not  attempt  to  estimate. 

Mr.  Newton  remarked  that  attention  had  been 
called  by  the  last  speaker  to  the  question  who  was 
the  first  maker  of  earthenware  socket-pipes.  He 
believed  that  to  Mr.  Northen  that  honour  was 
due.  But  Mr.  Goddard  having  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  machinery  hud  not  been  applied  to  this  manu- 
facture to  the  extent  that  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated  he  woiilil  refer  to  the  name  of  Spencer, 
which  hiul  already  been  mentioned  iu  tliis  dis- 
cussion 1 hat  gentleman  liad  introduced  a iniichine 
for  socketing  the  pipe  at  the  time  it  was  made. 
By  moms  ol  machinery  the  pipes  were  made  of 
uniform  size  and  fitted  accurately  one  into  the 
other  iconsennently  they  were  mueli  superior  to 
those  made  upon  the  mandril.  By  the  same 
patent,  an  improved  quality  of  flower-pots  was 
maimfactured.  nnd  pipes  3 feet  in  diameter  were 
turned  out  by  it,  which  had  never  been  obtained 
by  any  other  process. 

r.,is?i'  to  some  of  the  points 

b ““'.‘’.■.'“to  the  9 per  cent,  of  breakage 

111  the  patent  kiln,  that  was  perhaps  an  incorrect 

lTsra‘'rr“l“  ' ■'“'e  inoluded  bad  and  use- 

less articles.  Ho  questioned  wliethcr  Mr.  Doulton 

that°f  f 1“'"  than 

that  amount  of  breakage  and  bad  articles. 

nnrl  ™ "■'“‘''ng  up  the  discussion, 

ivMrb  ' ® to  “■■■  Goddard, 

which  was  earned  unanimously,  said,  looking  at 

microf  n ® ““J*  “ London,  and  the 

price  of  tile  clay  from  Devonshire,  the 

irtoMF  tiambeth  must  have  a large  amount 
the  n '■J'’  “"“t  “ooWoery,  to  enable 
; ? w t‘'°*I’"t3  of  the  country 

1.  hole  they  obtained  coals  so  much  cheaper.  '' 

STREET-RAILWAYS  AND  TRAMWAYS. 

At  the  close  of  our  leading  article,  last  week, 
on  Metropolitan  Communications,  we  arrived  at 
the  point  of  considering  whether  the  railroad 

to  1»  ’ '1'  “'"'try  ought,  if  possible, 

to  be  extended  to  districts  at  present  not  served 


bj  It,  could  under  some  form  be  adapted  to  streets 

rai.lHT'  I™'  “ "*  the  object  of  getting 

rapidly  Irom  one  part  to  another  of  the  metro- 

'W'stiow  has  been  frequently  taken 
P y us,  and  m letters  which  we  have  printed ; 


and  in  our  volume  for  1857  (p.  639),  we  noticed  a 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  architect, 
vvlierein  the  subject  was  lucidly  examined  chiefly 
in  relation  to  the  system  for  the  country.*  The 
same  question,  with  that  of  details  of  street-rail- 
ways, having  in  the  interim,  been  again  taken  up 
in  our  pages,  another  and  a forcible  statement  of 
the  points  hasjust  now  been  published  in  the  form 
of  a pamphlet  by  Mr.  Charles  Burn,  civil  engi- 
neer, which  contains  besides  some  useful  calcula- 
tions of  cost,  several  illustrations  of  different  forms 
of  rail  and  way,  designed  by  the  author  and 
others,  adapted  for  streets  f 

It  would  be  admitted  by  those  who  have  heard 
anything  of  the  street  railways  and  tramways  ol 
New  ^ork  and  Philadelphia,  or  who  have  seen  the 
use  which  has  been  made  both  by  railway  carriages 
and  the  omnibuses,  of  the  rails  along  the  line 
of  Liverpool  Docks,  that  rails  or  iron  tram- 
ways for  vehicles  drawn  by  horses,  may  be 
laid  in  streets  with  great  advantage  to  the 
traffic  of  the  ordinary  kind.  An  apprehension 
lias  prevailed  in  London  that  they  are  inap- 
plicable unless  with  widened  streets;  and  the  ob- 
jection seems  to  have  led  to  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  made  ty  a company  to  introduce  a line 
on  the  New-road.  The  Marylebone  people  op- 
posed ; and  their  member,  then  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall,  procured  the  rejection  iu  Parliament  of 
what,  with  proper  restrictions,  might  have  be 
come  an  important  measure  of  improvement.  It 
follows,  however,  from  the  success  of  the  regula- 
tion of  the  traffic  over  London-bridge,  that  simi- 
lar regulation  which  would  be  effected  by  the  pro- 
vision of  rails,  would  be  beneficial  rather  than 
otherwise  in  the  narrowest  streets,  provided  the 
rails  were  not  raised  above  the  street  level  so  as 
to  interfere  with  traffic  acro.ss  them,  and  beneficial 
as  now  may  be  observed  on  the  new  Westminstcr- 
bridge.  In  New  York,  narrow  streets  as  well  as 
the  wider  streets,  are  made  the  route  of  the 
railway;  though  in  some  cases  where  the  width 
does  not  suffice  for  two  lines,  one  street  serves  for 
the  line  one  way,  and  the  next  street  for  the  re- 
turn lino.  In  narrow  streets  some  pi'ovision  of 
the  kind  is  most  useful  to  prevent  noise  and 
vibration,  as  well  as  splashing;  and  we  may  just 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that,  whilst  such  lines 
make  less  dirt,  and  some  are  more  readily  kept 
dean  than  ordinary  pavement,  dust,  with  other 
finely  divided  matter  irom  the  streets,  filling  the 
air  and  respired  by  every  one  in  towns,  is  a great 
source  of  disease. 

The  provision,  whether  of  confluent  lines  for 
locomotives,  of  street  railways  of  any  kind,  or  of 
iron  or  stone  tramways,  is  not  to  he  taken  as 
rendering  unnecessary  the  opening  out  and  the 
widening  of  existing  thoroughfares  ; but  the  rail- 
way priuciplc,  for  horse-draught,  should  enter  into 
the  planning  of  all  main  streets,  if  not  of  every 
street.  The  liorse-power  even  has  an  advantage 
in  its  favour  over  the  locomotive,  namely,  that 
ib  is  exerted  on  a different  surface  to  that  of  the 
rails,  and  consequently  has  greater  effects  proper- 
tionate  to  it.  Knowing  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  it  is  at  length 
receiving  the  attention  not  confined  to  the 
pamphlet  or  our  own  pages.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed from  time  to  time  in  the  JCngine^T,  in 
which  journal  many  forms  of  rail  suited  to  streets 
have  been  engraved.  We  lately  noticed  Mr. 
Haywood’s  Hejiort  to  the  City  Commission  of 
Sewers  on  Mr.  J.  B.  Redman’s  scheme  for  iron 
tramways  in  lieu  of  those  of  granite  which  have 
been  used  in  many  streets,  and  in  the  Commercial- 
road  since  1829-30,  and  are  not  found  sufficiently 
durable.  Mr.  Redman’s  proposal,  indeed,  is  merely 
for  broad,  flat,  wheel-tracks,  not  for  narrow  rails 
suited  to  grooved  wheels:  but  on  all  such  surfaces, 
a horse  can  draw  at  least  twice  as  nuich  as  upon 
an  ordinary  pavement.  The  advantages  of  dura- 
tion and  cost  appear  to  be  in  favour  of  iron  as 
compared  with  stone.  At  Liverpool,  the  omni- 
buses along  the  line  of  the  docks  have  been  some 
time  furnished  with  flanged  wheels,  which,  by  a 
peculiar  contrivance  of  India-rubber  seating, 
adjusted  themselves  so  that  the  carriages  could  be 
driven  either  along  or  oil'  the  line  of  rails.  Some 
interference  by  those  exercising  control  over 
the  line  having  been  made  with  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  omnibuses,  a scheme  has  been 
devised  applicable  to  the  principal  streets  of 
the  town.  The  case  of  Liverpool  is  not  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Burn ; but  we  believe  the  proposal 


* " A letter  on  Branch  Railways,  arldressed  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  containing  suggestions  for  the  creation 
of  a system  of  secondary  railways  for  the  agricultural 
districts.” 

fOn  tile  Construction  of  Horse  Railways  for  Branch 
Lines  in  England  and  the  Colonies,”  8vo.  pp.  Rg.  Six 
plates.  -Loujon;  John  Weale.  Maicb,  isCo. 


is  for  a single  line  in  the  centre  of  each 
street,  the  omnibuses  to  move  oft'  it  to  pass  one 
another  or  when  required  by  the  other  traffic.  If 
this  be  correct,  it  att'ords  better  answer  to  the  ob- 
jections sometimes  made  against  the  rails  in  streets 
than  any  we  could  otherwise  find.  Mr.  .Joseph 
Kincaid,  in  a report  to  the  Messrs.  Busby, 
proprietors  of  the  omnibuses,  speaks  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ordin.ary  waggons,  whilst  on  their 
proper  side  of  the  road,  to  keep  one  wbc.-l  on  the 
rail  when  they  can,  to  ease  the  draft.  A similar 
practice  exists  in  the  city  of  London,  as  to  the 
use  of  the  stones  or  tramway  next  the  kerb  of  a 
footway;  but  by  the  practice  as  iu  Liverpool,  it 
appears  neither  kind  of  traffic  is  interfered  with, 
and  the  drivers  of  waggons  are  induced  to  keep  to 
their  proper  side.  It  is  tbouglit  there  would  be 
advantages  found  on  taking  up  the  pavement  to  lay 
pipes,  from  the  division  of  space  by  parallel  lines.* 
The  tramway  on  the  new  VVestniiu.ster  bridge 
is  of  the  simplest  kind,  as  required  for  the  variable 
gauge  of  wheels.  Should  rails  become  general, 
a gauge  would  be  chosen,  and  vehicles  would  be 
built  with  their  wheels  to  fit  it,  as  at  New  York. 
The  bridge-way  has  the  horse-track  slightly  uliove 
the  level  of  the  wheel  trucks;  but  the  whole 
must  be  regarded  as  temporary  only.  Jlr.  Burn 
has  figured  about  a dozen  different  forms  of  rail, 
including  one  the  same  as  that  just  mentioned, 
but  nearly  all  are  laid  to  be  flush  with  the  surface. 
The  form  which  he  himself  proposes  has  a thick 
top  flange  of  1'; -inch  breadth,  as  the  wliecl  track; 
whilst  there  would  be  no  groove  formed,  as  in  all 
the  other  cases  in  the  rail;  but  the  groove  would 
be  cut  out  of  the  metalling  or  p.ivement  of  the 
roadway — the  flange  of  the  wheel  beiiigconsidered 
sufficient  to  keep  the  groove  clear.  Broad  wheels, 
without  fl.inges,  would,  we  suppose,  run  ou  the 
narrow  rail  easily. 

Although  tramways  are  to  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  for  ordinary  vehicles,  and  tli  ise  for 
flanged  wheels,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  ordinary 
vehicles  should  be,  if  not  served,  not  interfered 
with  by  the  system  chosen,  the  object  to  be 
.attained  is  that  of  horse-railways  in  streets,  with  all 
the  advantages  of  a rail  of  the  best  description 
for  such  special  purpose.  Into  the  qne.stioii  both 
as  regards  streets,  and  the  lines  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  the  author  enters 
fully,— indebted,  however,  in  oue  br.ui.-h  of  the 
argument,  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  as  he  ackiiowh-dges. 
He  begins  by  remarking  the  low  rate  of  interest 
paid  by  English  railways,  resulting,  iu  great  degree, 
from  expensive  branches;  whilst  tbi-rc  is  want 
of  railways,  both  in  populous  districts  and  those 
which  are  some  distance  from  a main  line.  In 
one  case,  such  as  that  of  the  London  suburbs,  the 
existing  stations  and  branches  are  not  sufficient; 
in  the  other  case,  construction  of  an  e.vpeiisive 
branch  does  not  pay.  Therefore,  feeders,  are  re- 
quired, which,  with  the  carriages  on  tlieiu,  may 
involve  much  less  expense  than  ordinary  r.iilways 
per  mile, — be  those  branches  fur  locomotive,  or  as 
here  chiefly  proposed,  for  horffC  traffic.  By  ining 
tbe  common  roads,  on  which  to  lay  tlic  rails,  only 
deviating  where  there  might  be  extr.iordmary 
acclivities,  the  chief  expenses  would  lie  avoided. 
The_  lessening  of  weight  by  disuse  of  the  loco- 
motive engine,  alone  involves  great  gain. 

Horse-railways  have  been  carried  out  to  a small 
extent  in  several  European  countries.  There  is  a 
line  from  Paris  to  Versailles.  We  may  add  to 
tbe  instances  which  Mr.  Burn  give.s  of  street 
railways,  that  there  is  one  at  Genoa  which  is 
worked  by  locomotive  engines.  In  the  United 
States,  more  than  250  miles  of  the  horse-railways 
in  streets  have  been  laid  down,  our  aiiibor  Mays. 
They  have  been  often  described  lately.  There 
are  90  miles  in  Philadelphia,  and  70  lulK-s  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.  Gross  receipts  are  three 
times  more  per  mile  than  ou  the  Eastern  Counties 
line,  and  half  as  much  ag.iin  as  ou  the  Loudon 
and  North-Western.  Working  expenses  are 
70  per  cent,  of  the  receipts.  Notwahstaiuling 
there  is  waste  of  capital,  the  comjianies  pay  fi  om 
10  to  14'  per  cent.  An  article  in  a leceiit  nuiul  er 
of  the  New  lorAi  Times,  after  going  into  statis- 
tics, says, — “Now,  we  affirm,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a single  person  wb  » may  read  this 
article  who  will  not  agree  with  ns,  that  the 
annual  gross  earnings  of  the  city  railro  d exceed 
their  cost,  and  that  their  annual  net  e,ii  uings 
equal  40  per  cent,  of  their  cost ! Here,  then,  is 
a exceeding  any  ever  yet  opened  in  Cali- 

fornia.”  # # # '•  xfiy  city  railroad  is  as  much 

an  improvement,  almost,  upon  the  former  mode 
of  city  locomotion,  as  were  railroads  over  the 
old  highway,”  On  one  of  the  New  York  lines 


“Remarks  on  Omnibus  Railways,” 
caid,  Jun.,  Civil  Engiueer.  Svo.,  pp. 
February,  i860. 
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they  carry  passengers  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  per 
Lour;  and  the  charge  seems  to  be  under  id.  per 
mile.  The  vehicles  carry  fifty  or  a hundred 
passengers  j and  are  preferred  to  the  ordinary 
omnibuses. 

An  expeiiment  might  first  be  made  on  one  of 
the  London  roads  to  the  suburbs.  A Bill  (which, 
from  mismanagement  that  we  have  before  com- 
plained of,  we  were  not  able  to  procure  on  sending 
for  it)  has  been  introduced  in  Parliament,  by  Sir 
Robert  Ferguson,  for  facilitating  internal  commu- 
nication in  Ireland  bytramroads;  and  we  rather 
think  there  is  some  similar  measure  for  this  couutry, 
promoted  by  the  “ Anglo-French  Improved  Tram 
Railway  Company,”  whose  operations,  however, 
appear  to  be  intended  mainly  for  France.  Mr. 
Sharpe  argued  in  liis  pamphlet  that  it  was  not 
necessary,  and  would  not  be  judicious,  to  adopt 
the  gauge  of  the  main  line  in  the  feeders  to  it. 
This  may  be  noted  by  those  who  have  felt  the 
difficulty  wo  spoke  of  in  our  last  article,  the  change 
of  carriages ; but  that  dilliculty  Mr.  Sharpe  well 
considers,  and  perhaps  meets.  Mr.  Burn  would 
have  the  gauge  3 feet  6 inches  for  country  roads, 
and  5 feet  6 inches  for  the  streets,  having  regard  to 
the  gauge  of  the  new  omnibuses,  5 feet  6 inches, 
and  the  requirements  for  horses’  tread. 

The  central  line  might  be  all  that  could  be 
accom]>lished  in  the  present  London-streets.  The 
necessity  for  allowing  the  ordinary  vehicles  space 
to  set  down  next  a footway,  is  not  noticed  by  Mr. 
Burn.  The  expense  of  permanent  way,  stations, 
horses,  and  rolling  stock,  with  compensation  and 
contingencies,  our  author  calculates  as  2,250?.  to 
2,737?.  per  mile,  according  as  one  or  another  form 
of  rail  be  adopted, — his  own  appearing  to  be  the 
cheapest  of  three  which  arc  estimated.  But  this 
would  be  for  single  and  country  lines.  For  double 
lines  in  towns,  the  cost  would  be  5,000?.  per  mile  ; 
and  he  thinks  that  sncli  lines  might  pay  at  least 
the  highest  dividend  of  those  in  the  United  States, 
or  15  per  cent.  For  the  interests  of  shareholders 
of  e.visting  companies,  it  would  certainly  be  woll 
to  attempt  the  provision  of  these  horse-railways 
as  feeding  lines. 

When  it  la  found  that  the  accidents  caused  by 
vcbiclcs  to  persons,  in  the  City  of  London,  are,  in 
about  one  year,  223  in  number,  of  which  forty- 
nine  have  been  of  persons  run  over,  and  118 
those  knocked  down  and  injured,  there  is  here 
sufficient  reason  for  considering  the  subject  of 
improved  metropolitan  communications,  further 
than  it  has  been  pursued.  The  danger,  however, 
is  one  thing,  though  it  is  itself  cause  of  loss  of  time 
to  pedestrians  ; bub  the  state  of  the  carriage  traffic 
is  a constant  source  of  inconvenience  in  other 
respects.  The  whole  subject  of  metropolitan  com- 
inuuications  should  have  at  once  the  attention  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  and  the  City  authorities, 
as  well  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  alluded  to, 
as  with  a view  to  tiie  residence  of  the  working- 
man in  districts  that  he  might  reach  in  the 
country,  at  lessened  cost  than  on  the  present 
system,  and  under  less  deprivation  of  time.  Mr. 
Pearson  has  seemed  to  think  that  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  would  give  the  benefit  to  the 
working  man,  for  about  Is.  per  week.  But 
much  more  than  this  uew  line,  or  than  the  avail- 
ablencss  of  Charing-cross  for  lialf  the  number  of 
the  London-bridge  p-issengers  as  computed,  that 
is  to  say,  something  different,  is,  by  London, 
required. 


SAKITAIIY  PROUKESS.* 

Saritaht  progress  cannot  possibly  be  cither 
explained  or  discussed  within  a limited  space.  I 
can  tell  you  some  little  of  what  has  been  done,  of 
what  is  now  in  hand  (within  my  knowledge),  and 
of  the  vast  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  As  you 
arc  aware,  I have  taken  part  in  the  sanitary 
movement ; but  my  desire  is  not  to  sj)eak  of 
myself,  but  rather  to  direct  your  attention  to 
sanitary  questions,  and,  if  possible,  to  convey 
some  practical  information.  Like  all  questions, 
the  sanitary  question  presents  its  white  and 
its  black  side,  according  to  the  point  of  view 
from  which  it  is  first  seen.  Like  the  knights 
in  the  fable,  engineers  have  cried  out  “ black,” 
“white,”  and  the  war  has  been  carried  on  to  a 
most  unwarrantable  length.  If  the  evil  only  fell 
upon  the  disputants,  we  might  leave  them  to  fight 
the  question  out,  but  much  mischief  is  done 
to  the  general  public.  I was  never  an  advocate 
for  an  exclusive  use  of  earthenware  pipes  for 
sewers,  neither  have  T been  so  foolish  as  to  repu- 
diate their  use.  Whoever  cau  lay  claim  to  the 
invention  of  earthenware  pipes  for  sewerage  and 
drainage  purposes  may  justly  feel  proud;  few 

* By  Mr,  Robert  Rawliuson,  civil  engineer,  read  before 
the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  April  4th. 


inventions  are  likely  to  prove  more  beneficial  in 
the  sanitary  progress  of  the  age.  Earthenware 
pipes,  true  in  form,  thoroughly  burned,  and  well 
laid,  are  far  superior  to  bricks  for  sewers  and 
drains,  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  material.  I do 
not  use  earthenware  pipes  beyond  18  inches 
diameter,  rarely  beyond  15  inches.  I do  not,  how- 
ever, s.ay  that  pipes  of  larger  diameters  are  not  to 
be  used.  This  must  depend  upon  the  material 
(clay),  the  make  and  the  relative  cost,  as  compared 
with  brickwork.  Small  towns  and  the  largest 
houses  may  be  sewered  with  earthenware  pipes 
far  more  effectually  than  with  brick  sewers,  and 
earthenware  pipes  may  be  so  laid  as  to  make 
choking  impossible. 

A large  amount  of  work  has  been  executed  in 


for  the  market  ” (comfortable  news,  this,  for  the 
lovers  of  Parisian  bread  and  wine). 

“ In  17G0  there  was  not  a single  manufactory 
in  Paris.  Now  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  from 
the  heights  that  overlook  the  city  but  a forest  of 
high  chimneys,  all  emitting  volumes  of  a thick, 
pungent  smoke,”  &c.  And  so  the  writer  sums  up 
that  “ the  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  salubrity  of 
Paris  in  1760,  compared  with  that  of  the  present 
day,  need,  therefore,  excite  no  surprise.”  So 
much  for  the  account  in  the  Revue  Municipale. 
To  iny  mind,  a most  lame  and  dangerous  conclu- 
sion, which,  in  myself,  excites  great  surprise.  But 
now  for  a few  facts  more  on  this  momentous  ques- 
tion. Paris  has  increased  in  its  superficial  area, 
in  its  population,  and  in  its  trade;  but  not  more 


sewerage,  drainage,  and  town  improvements  dur-  than  London  and  many  other  towns  in  England 
iug  the  last  ten  years,  and  works  of  a similar  I and,  as  to  gas-works,  leaking  gas-mains,  foul  sub- 
character  arc  quietly  progressing  in  many  districts.  I soil,  and  smoke-tainted  atmospheres,  we  can  more 
Town  sewerage  works  may  have  failed  in  some  , than  match  Paris  in  these  nuisances ; nay,  we  can 
places  from  defective  design,  from  inefficient , fairly  challenge,  not  only  the  capital  of  France, 
management,  and,  in  certain  cases,  from  natural  but  all  the  world.  Have  we  not  London  smoke 
obstacles, — quicksand,  subsoils — <tc.  There  has  also  ^ and  London  fog  ? Look,  also,  at  Swansea,— coal, 
been  some  blundering  in  outlet  works  for  disposing  ' smoke,  and  copper  smoke ; at  Birmingham,^  and  at 
of  sewage  ; as  at  Leicester,  rivers  and  streams  have  I the  coal  and  iron  district  of  Staftbrdshire,  at 
been  fouled ; as  at  Croydon,  Ilitchm,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  at  the 
Bradford,  and  manufacturing  towns  generally. ' surrounding  coal  district.  Then,  have  we  not  the 
One  great  good  is,  however,  gained  where  sani-  , foul  Thames,  and  the  fur  fouler  river  Tame  at 

tary  works  are  properly  carried  out : tlic  poor  are  Birmingham,  and  rivers  Medlock  and  Irwell  at 

more  comfortable  in  their  dwellings,  and  the  public  Manchester  ? In  all  these  places,  areas,  once 
health  is  certainly  improved.  Those  who  repine  country,  have  been  turned  into  town.  AVe  have 
at  the  tainting  of  streams  and  advocate  “ ajudicious  also  spent  vast  sums  on  street-widening,  on  new 
return  to  cesspools”  should  fairly  weigh  the  sewer- , sewers,  and  on  gas-works,  and  the  Registrar- 
age  question  as  affecting  human  life  where  human  General  says  we  are  greatly  superior  in  health 

life  is  of  most  value.  Foul  rivers  are  no  doubt  a and  longevity  in  1860  tban  in  1760,  _and^  that 

great  evil,  and  inflict  serious  injury  on  property ; year  by  year,  since  18-15,  the  mortality  in  all 
but  foul  cesspools  are  a much  greater  evil,  uias-  our  great  towns  has  been  reduced  in  propor- 
much  as  they  destroy  health  and  shorten  human  tion  as  improvements  (abolition  of  cesspools)  have 
life.  The  Sewage  Commission,  it  is  hoped,  will  been  carried  out  in  England.  There  has  been 
find  a practical  way  of  escape.  This  must  not,  this  one  important  difference  in  the  sanitary 
however,  be  by  returning  to  any  practices  which  works  ofthe  two  countries,  and  this  has  been  mainly 
are  proved  to  sacrifice  life  in  towns.  In  proportion  owing  to  the  correct  judgment  of  Edwin  Chadwick, 
as  cesspools  have  been  abolished  health  in  towns  Cesspools  have  been  established  and  arc  retained 
has  improved  and  life  been  prolonged.  Hot  sum-  in  Pains,  hut  have,  in  thousands  of  instances,  been 
niers  and  afoul  Thames  have  not  seriously  increased  abolished  in  England.  Let  any  one  glance  over 
the  mortality  in  the  metropolis,  but  for  the  last  the  early  sanitary  reports  issued  by  the  much  aud 
ten  yc.ars  there  has  been  a marked  and  recorded  wrongly  maligned  General  Board  of  Health,  and 
improvement,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  ^ they  will  find  this  doctrine  over  and  over  again 


Registrar-General’s  and  City  Officer  of  Health’s 
returns.  Some  recent  remarks  in  the  Revue  Mn- 


enforced,  namely,  the  cleansing,  disinfecting,  and 
filling  up  of  cesspools;  and,  the  immediate  re- 


nici2^nle, Paris,  require  an  answer,  because  the  , moval  of  all  solid  and  fluid  soil-refuse,  from  the 
inferences  intended  to  be  conveyed  are  certainly  ; vicinity  of  dwelling-houses  by  sewers  and  drains, 
erroneous  and  may  mislead.  It  is  truly  wonderful  ^ The  French  sanitary  practice  has  been  the  reverse 
how  much  may  bo  written  and  said  on  any  subject  ^ of  this.  In  Paris  vast  sewers  have  been  made, 
before  any  practical  benefit  is  developed,  and  how  ^ but  only  to  remove  surface  water,  aud  vast  cess- 
plainly  a fact  may  be  presented  to  the  mental ' pools  have  been  constructed,  and  now  exist,  m 
vision  and  yet  not  be  seen.  The  question  is  now  | full  use,  in  which  all  the  soil  and  urinal  refuse  is 
discussed,  whether  the  Paris  of  1760  was  more  or  , stored,  to  be  emptied  at  intervals.  But,  fermen- 
less  salubrious  than  the  Paris  of  1860,  and  the  [ tation  and  evolution  of  the  gases  of  decomposition 
writer  in  the  Revue  Municipals  comes  to  the  con- . go  on  continuously,  and  the  most  perfect  known 
elusion  that,  in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  the  former  I oioAus  are  used  to  concentrate  these  gases,  by 
was  greatly  superior  to  the  latter.  1 am  not  going  1 “ bermetically  sealing  the  cesspools.”  In  a report 
to  deny  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  that  the  ■ on  the  cesspools  of  Paris,  made  in  1848,  we  learn 
proportionate  mortality  may  be  higher  in  the  Paris  j that  in  early  times  the  excavated  cesspools,  or 
of  1860  than  in  1760,  because  this  is  a question  of!  pits,  were  constructed  iu  the  rudest  maimer,  aud 
figures;  and,  if  the  annual  returns  are  reliable,  | cleaned  out  more  or  less  frequently  or  utterly 
and  if  they  show  this  to  be  the  case,  I accept  the  I neglected,  at  the  discretion  of  their  owners.  In 
fact.  But  now  for  the  statements  and  inferences  1819,  a strict  ordoimance  was  issued  on  the  sub- 


of  the  writer  in  the  Revue  Municipale  : — 


ject,  laying  down  stringent  regulations  both  as  to 
the  structure  of  cesspools,  fixed,  and  movable,  and 
their  mode  of  emptying.  The  execution  of  this 
ordonuance  is  entrusted  to  the  prefect  of  police. 
The  fixed  cesspools  arc  masonry  constructions. 


“ 111  1/60  Paris  covereil  less  grrouiid,  and  did  not  con- 
tain more  tlian  600,000  souls.  Tliero  is  now  a population  of 
1 ,800,000, — that  is,  three  times  asmany.  Numerous  gardens 
and  open  spaces  of  old  Pans  have  been  covered  with  build- ' 

ines.  In  the  new  Paris,  tys  narrow  and  dirty  streets  anti  ! . . j • i ».  m-A  

laneshavebcenerasedfromtheniup.crowdedchurchyords  "'ater-tight  and  aiv-tight.  The  cesspools  \ar^ 
have  been  closed,  private  slaughter  houses  within  the  j coiisidcrilbly  ill  foulness,  evolving  sulphuretted 
city  no  longer  exist,  the  streets  are  swept  much  better,  liYdrogon  "^3  ; soap-suds  are  said  to  add  matc- 
the  mud  and  fllth  removed  both  speedily  and  regularly,  ; , ii.,  t-,-  f,(T..nsivPTiPsis  • ninmfmitif'al  vanours 

the  supply  of  water  is  infinitely  superior,  the  sewerage  oUenslveness . ammomacai  vapours 

has  been  immensely  improved,  the  houses  wliich  were  are  given  off — sometimes  produce  temporary  blind- 
built  on  the  bridges  in  1760,  obstructing  the  passage  of  ness  in  the  men  employed  to  empty  them.  Such 

is  a brief  abstract  relative  to  the  Paris  cesspools. 


air  and  light,  are  now  gone. 

And  yet  Paris  has  retrograded  in  health  and 
chances  of  life.  If  an  enemy  bad  said  this,  how  ter- 
rible would  have  been  the  wrath  of  the  Parlsiaus  ! 
That  it  can  be  said  with  truth,  is  a fact  so  astound- 
ing aud  so  momentous  as  to  require  further  inves- 
tigation, and,  in  some  form  or  other,  a sanitary 
work  or  works  of  real  improvement.  Englishmen 
have  been  told  to  look  at  Paris  to  learn  how  city 
improvements  ought  to  be  carried  out;  and  En- 
glishmen have  looked  and  have  admired,  and  won- 
dered; but  it  now  appears  a whited  sepulchre, 
and  not  an  improved  city,  has  been  the  object  of 
“ the  world’s  gaze.”  The  Parisian  writer  infers 
that  the  spread  of  building  over  the  seventy-eight 
parks  within  the  fortifications  prevents  the  sweep 
of  the  pure  country  breeze.  Then  there  are  gas- 
works and  leaking  gas-pipes,  exhaling  a suffocating 
stench.  “The  water  in  the  wells,  not  fit  to  drink, 
because  it  filters  through  the  cemeteries  and 
sewers  of  the  city,  is  yet  used  by  the  bakers  to 
make  bread;  and  rich  wines  are  weakened  by  it 


The  writer  in  the  Roue  Municipale,  as  quoted, 
does  not,  however,  name  them  in  the  list  of  im- 
provements effected. 

All  these  cesspools  are  connected  with  closets, 
and  the  closets  with  the  houses  ; the  gases  force  a 
way  into  court,  closet,  corridors,  and  rooms,  as  most 
strangers  find  out  when  they  visit  Paris.  The  grand 
sanitary  secret  and  sanitary  blunder  rest  here, 
in  these  vast  pseudo-hermetically  sealed  cesspools. 
An  open  cesspool  may  be  dangerous  to  health ; or, 
it  may  be  merely  a nuisance,  because  there  can- 
not be  concentration  of  the  injurious  gases;  but 
the  breath  of  a closed  cesspool  is  most  certainly 
death.  There  is,  probably,  something  more  in  it 
than  mere  stink, — something  electric.  Who  has 
not  suffered  from  the  terrible  sensation  in  a Pari- 
sian hotel  ? The  suffocating  odour,  which  open 
windows  and  doors  do  not  drive  out,  nor  even  per- 
ceptibly diminish;  and,  at  some  points,  there  is 
an  invisible  stream  or  ray  of  smell,  which  cuts  the 
nostril,  as  it  were,  like  a knife.  Woe  to  the  un- 
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!?'  fortunate  individuals  doomed  to  breathe  in  such 
1 1 an  atmosphere:  the  year  1760  had  nothing  so 
ip  pernicious. 

lu  the  narrow  streets  and  foul  gutters  of  the 
old  city,  the  solid  and  slop  refuse  were  thrown 
jj  out  to  be  dried  by  the  sun,  to  be  washed  by  the 
ir  rain,  and  to  be  exposed  to  continuous  dilution;  so 
t that,  although  sight  and  smell  might  both  suffer, 
t there  could  not  be  any  gas  so  subtle,  strong,  and 
i)  dangerous  as  that  from  the  modern  closed  Parisian 
; cesspool. 

There  are  many  opinions  on  sanitary  matters 

i at  present,  and  probably  no  individual  who  has 
t thought  much  on  the  subject  is  altogether  right, 

0 or  altogether  wrong.  One  man  asserts  that 
I'  putrid  matter  and  foul  smells  are  injurious  to 
b health,  producing  fevers  and  cholera;  another 
b boldly  and  stoutly  denies  these  assertions,  and 
p points  to  many  workers  amongst  nuisances,  and 
f recently  to  our  foul  rivers,— the  Tliames  espe- 
c ciul’y,— as  proof  that  bad  smells  do  not  generate 
il  diseases  in  excess. 

I have,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  examined 
I)  .many  places  in  England,  and  I never  found  disease 

ii  in  excess  without  finding  sufficient  local  cause.  I 
L have  since  then  seen  a British  army,  in  hospital  and 
i:  in  tlie  field,  sufieriag  under  the  most  terrible  and 
f.  fatal  mortality  on  record,  and  chiefly  from  like 

;■  causes.  Last  autumn  1 traversed  a considerable  por- 

1 tiou  of  the  north  of  Europe,  visiting  several  of  the 
? capitals  and  towns, —Stockholm  and  Copenhagen, 

Gottenburg,  Hamburgh,  Cologne,  and  Hanover. 

1 These  places  have,  like  Paris,  been  vastly  improved 
i above  ground  since  1760;  but  with  little,  if 
; any,  advantages  to  health  and  longevity.  I have 
I no  doubts  as  to  some  of  the  causes  of  the  high 
: rates  of  mortality, — they  are  cesspools  and  defec- 
tive ventilation.  Fresh  air  is  dreaded  as  a mortal 
' enemy.  Man  is  a wonderful  compound  of  animal 
; and  spiritual,  and  an  infinity  of  things  may  tend 
' to  disarrange  his  marvellously  refined,  delicate, 
and  complex  organism;  but  he  appears  to  require 
1 three  things  for  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health, — 

I pure  air,  pure  water,  and  wholesome  food.  Pure 
air  and  pure  water  are  seldom  obtained,  and  much 
: food  is  eaten  which  is  not  wholesome,  and  yet  men 
i live;  but  they  do  not  live  out  half  their  days. 

The  “ threescore  and  ten’'  of  the  Psalmist  is  cut 
1 down,  for  the  mass  of  mankind,  more  than  half. 

. There  are,  however,  many  causes  for  this  pre- 
I mature  mortality.  We  may  point  to  some  of 
the  most  palpable ; but  who  shall  eveu  indicate 
the  whole  ? We  cau  show  that,  as  cesspools  have 
I been  abolished  iii  London,  the  public  health  has 
I improved,  and  we  cau  point  to  Paris  for  a con- 
trary  result. 

The  French  writer  to  whom  I have  alluded 
should,  howev'er,  take  in  a wider  range  for  sani- 
tary observation  than  the  last  century, — go  back 
to  “the  good  old  times,”  the  “middle  ages.”  I 
remember  reading  of  xfiague,  of  sweating-sick- 
ness,  and  of  other  forms  of  disease  which  swept, 
at  times,  more  than  a moiety  of  the  population  of 
Europe  to  premature  graves  ; I have  also  read  of 
the  dreadful  mortality  which  took  place  in  hospi- 
tals and  in  gaols  in  all  the  kingdoms  known  to 
civilized  man,  and  have  not  only  read  of  the 
improved  condition  of  these  places,  but  have  seen 
Bometbiiig  of  these  improvements.  Cannot  a city 
be  made,  approximately,  as  healthy  as  a gaol? 
Cannot  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  improved 
health  found  in  these  places  be  assured  to  honest 
men?  Fresh  air,  pure  water,  and  wholesome 
rood  work  sanitary  wonders  in  hospitals  and  in 
pols,— why  not  in  cities  and  in  towns  ? I have 
long  since  learned  that  it  is  far  safer  to  have  no 
sanitary  works  in  a town  than  to  have  cesspools 
and  sewers  full  of  fermenting  deposit.  I have 
also  learned  that,  in  most  cases,  excessive  disease 
IS  more  due  to  foul  air  within  the  dwellings,  and 
to  the  degraded  habits  of  men,  than  to  climate  or 
to  seasons.  The  causes  of  excess  of  sickness  and 
mortality  arc  within  the  dwelling— let  it  be  tent, 
mit,  room,  bouse,  or  palace— rather  than  without. 
An  atmosphere  foul  and  offensive,  but  unconfined, 
may  be  breathed  with  comparative  impunity, 
when  a confined  atmosphere  will  produce  sickness 
and  premature  death.  Nature  and  health  require 
lull  freedom  and  endless  motion.  Sunshine,  fresh 
air,  and  good  water  are  the  great  requisites  to 
health;  overcrowding,  tainted  water,  aud  herme- 
tically sealed  cesspools,  are  most  to  he  dreaded. 

_ Wc  may  notice  some  of  the  towns  in  England 
in  which  cesspools  have  been  abolished,  or  in 
which  a complete  system  of  sewers  and  house- 
draii^  has  been  carried  out ; we  do  not  care  to 
parade  a reduced  death-rate  as  the  result  of  such 
^rks,  because  many  causes  besides  sewerage 
aflect  health  ; but  we  are  assured  that  in  all  cases 
where  such  works  have  been  wisely  carried  out, 
and  are  properly  attended  to,  there  is  vastly 


increased  physical  comfort,  perceptible  moral  im- 
provement, and  a reduced  death-rate. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed. — This  old  town  has  been 
sewered  and  drained,  and  to  a large  extent,  cess- 
pools have  been  abolished.  During  a late 
extraordinarily  dry  season  the  waterworks  ran 
short  of  water;  but  since  the  change  in  the 
weather,  water  has  been  in  abundance,  and  sewers, 
drains,  and  water-supply  go  on  satisfactorily. 

Birmingham. — The  town  council  of  this  im- 
portant borough  have,  by  resolution,  determined 
to  complete  the  main  sewers,  to  channel  unformed 
roads  and  streets,  to  cause  courts  and  yards  to  be 
paved,  and  to  enforce  and  regulate  house  and  yard 
drainage . 100,000^.  are  required,  and  voted,  to 
complete  public  sewers  and  outlet  works.  Within 
the  town,  portions  of  the  rivers’  beds  are  to  be 
deepened,  and  intercepting  lines  of  sewers,  with 
storm-water  overflows,  are  to  be  made.  A new 
Improvement  Act  is  to  be  obtained,  to  enable 
the  local  authorities  to  devise  and  execute  sani- 
tary works  generally,  as  also  to  regulate  new 
streets,  new  buildings,  and  to  prevent  any  street 
or  court  arrangements  which  may  impede  venti- 
lation. 

Brighton. — Reports  and  estimates  have  been 
made  for  systems  of  sewerage  for  this  important 
town.  The  town  council  are  seeking  to  obtain  a 
new  Improvement  Bill  this  session,  so  that  the 
public  may  hope  to  find  the  entire  sea  frontage 
freed  from  sewage.  Half  measures  will  only  add 
to  existing  evils.  The  town  council,  “ by  resolu- 
tion,” have  adopted  the  Local  Government  Act 
(Public  Health  Act). 

Buxton,  Derbyshire. — A local  board  has  recently 
been  formed  in  this  important  sanitarium;  E.  W. 
Wilmot,  esq.,  is  chairman,  and  supported  by  his 
grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Important  exten- 
sions and  improvements  are  about  to  be  made : 
railways  are  in  progress  which  will  bring  the  town 
into  connection  with  Manchester,  and  Lancashire 
generally,  on  one  side,  and  with  the  Midland  lines 
and  branches  ou  the  other  side.  Large  areas  of 
land  are  laid  out  on  the  most  liberal  scale  for 
building  purposes:  new  streets  are  formed,  orna- 
mental grounds  are  laid  out  and  planted,  and 
moderate  prices  are  asked  for  building  sites.  The 
local  board  are  working  in  earnest : roads  are  being 
repaired  and  footw’alks  formed  : seats  are  placed 
at  convenient  intervals,  and  the  celebrated  baths 
are  undergoing  alteratious,  enlargements,  and 
repairs : plans  and  estimates  have  been  obtained 
for  a complete  system  of  public  sewers : the  con- 
tracts have  been  let  on  favourable  terms,  and  the 
works  are  to  be  completed  in  the  streets  by  May 
next.  Last  summer  Buxton  was  full  to  overflow- 
ing; in  a few  years  the  town  will,  no  doubt,  be 
much  increased,  and  the  duke  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a thriving  community,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  will  be  adding  considerably  to  his 
rent-roll.  We  may  expect  to  see  Buxton  become 
a place  of  villa  residences, — fashionable  all  the 
year  round. 

Blackburn. — The  sewage  question  remains  far 
from  settled  in  Lancashire;  the  rivers  and  streams 
of  the  manufacturing  portion  of  this  county  are 
little  better  than  main  sewers  from  their  sources 
to  their  estuaries.  Print-works,  dye-works,  cotton 
factories,  gas-works,  chemical  works,  bleach- 
works,  foundries,  and  many  other  manufacturing 
works  using  water,  abuse  these  streams  without 
let  or  hindrance.  The  waters  are  fouled,  and 
boiled,  and  pumped,  and  puddled,  until  they  are 
the  colour  of  ink  and  the  consistency  of  pea-soup. 
Town-sewers  and  road-drains  have  direct  commu- 
nication, and,  on  the  bunks,  ashes  and  rubbish  of 
all  sorts  are  tipped  at  will.  Each  man  owning 
any  portion  of  the  stream  claims  “to  do  what  he 
likes  with  his  own.”  The  loudest  buwler  for  local 
self-government  will  not  deny  that  the  streams 
and  rivers  of  Lancashire  are  a prime  source  of 
wealth  to  this  vast  community,  and  yet,  for  lack 
of  a wholesome  conservative  authority  to  protect, 
regulate,  and  repair,  there  is  great  danger  of 
realizing  the  fable  of  the  goose  and  the  golden 

egg- 

Bridgenorth.  — At  this  out-of-the-way  seat  of 
antiquity  sanitary  works  have  been  carried  out — 
sewerage  and  drainage  and  public  water  supply. 
Water  is  pumped  from  a well  near  the  river 
Severn,  but  the  demand  has  outrun  existing  means 
of  supply.  A new  engine  and  pumps  are  to  be 
erected,  and  water  is  to  be  drawn  direct  from  the 
river  Severn,  because  the  water  is  softer  and  purer. 
There  is  some  local  taint  of  common  salt  in  the 
existing  well,  sufficient  to  act  injuriously  in  use. 
A sum  of  5,000^.  is  to  be  borrowed,  to  repay 
sums  taken  up  at  large  interest,  and  to  execute 
the  necessary  works. 

Carlisle. — Complete  works  of  sewerage  were 
carried  out  in  this  city,  and  have  been  in  use 


several  years.  Although  the  district  is  flat,  and 
the  outlet  sewer  and  low  parts  of  the  city  are 
liable  to  be  flooded,  the  works  answer  their  in- 
tended purpose,  and  every  sewer  and  drain  be 
flushed  out  and  preserved  clean.  The  outlet 
sewer  is  upwards  of  a mile  in  length,  having  a fall 
of  one  in  seven  hundred.  Land-floods  rise  20 
feet  vertical  above  the  invert.  There  are  flood- 
valves  and  overflows,  so  as  to  relieve  the  low  por- 
tions of  the  city.  Mr.  McDougal  has  arranged 
with  the  corporation  for  a use  of  the  sewage,  and 
with  the  agent  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, for  land  on  which  to  pump  the  sewage. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  results  proving  bene- 
ficial. 

Cardiff. — Extensive  dock  works  are  in  progress 
near  Cardiff;  public  sewers  were  commenced,  but 
have  not  been  completed.  The  sewers  are  large, 
aud  have  comparatively  flat  inverts:  several  men 
are  constantly  employed  w’itbin  them  to  remove 
sediment  and  refuse.  A new  cattle-raaiket  and 
slaughterhouses  have  been  established  at  Canton, 
near  Cardiff,  under  the  powers  of  a private  Act  of 
Parliament. 

Lea  Hurst,  Derbyshire. — Miss  Nightingale  and 
her  friends  have  recently  erected  schools  at  this 
place,  which  deserve  especial  notice.  The  schools 
are  on  the  most  approved  plan,  and  can  accommo- 
date about  two  hundred  children.  In  a separate 
building  there  are  baths  aud  lavatories,  with  the 
most  complete  sanitary  appliances.  The  girls  will  be 
taught  washing,  ironing,  and  other  home  work,  and 
each  boy  and  girl  will  be  encouraged  to  exercise  per- 
sonal ablution  at  short  intervals.  The  fittings 
are  by  Messrs.  Lambert,  of  London,  and  give 
satisfaction.  These  schools,  with  their  baths, 
lavatories,  and  sanitary  arrangements,  will  no 
doubt  serve  as  examples  to  others,  and  lead  to 
general  improvement.  No  expense  has  been  spared 
in  this  case. 

Liverpool. — Liverpool  is  not  at  ease  with  her 
w’aterworks : the  supply  is  found  to  be  deficient. 
Additional  parliamentary  powers  are  sought,’  to 
make  new  reservoirs  to  supply  excessive  water 
compensation.  The  main  sewers  have  never  been 
completed:  there  are  outlets  into  dock  basins,  and 
there  are  large  areas  of  land  in  the  immediate 
suburbs  in  sadly  neglected  condition.  Some  of 
the  out  townships  have  obtained  sanitary  powers, 
and  have  executed  sewerage  works;  but  there  are 
large  and  important  areas  covered  with  houses  in 
which  tliere  are  no  public  sewers.  But  if  houses 
have  drains,  they  also  have  cesspools.  In  Liver- 
pool proper  there  are  some  thousands  of  cesspits, 
which  have  to  be  emptied  over  the  surfaces  of  the 
yards,  courts,  and  streets,  causing  fearful  nuisances 
for  the  time,  as  any  one  may  verity  who  will  make 
a midnight  inspection. 

Manchester. — The  waterworks  in  Manchester 
have  not  been  completed.  The  sites  of  the  reser- 
voir embankments  have  proved  unsound,  and, 
consequently,  water  cannot  be  stored  as  was  ex- 
pected. The  corporation  are,  in  Parliament  this 
session,  to  obtain  powers  to  purchase  certain  water 
compensations,  and  for  other  matters.  Manches- 
ter, like  Liverpool,  is  a city  of  cesspools:  they  are 
emptied  at  an  annual  charge  of  about  17,000/., 
but  the  sale  of  the  manure  brings  back  about 
half  this  amount,  so  that  the  cesspools  cost  near 
8,000/.  per  annum,  plus  the  extra  deaths  caused, 
aud  excessive  sickness.* 


HEREFORD  CITY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  works  have  been  commenced  here  of  the 
new  general  markets,  for  poultry,  butter,  butcher’s 
meat,  vegetables,  and  other  miscellaneous  articles, 
comprising  also  new  warehouses  for  hops  and  wool, 
and  a large  room  to  the  Guildhall  for  public  city 
meetings.  The  market  will  be  upwards  of  200 
feet  long,  and  is  to  have  a roof  formed  with 
curv'ed  and  enriched  wrought-irou  principals,  with 
skylight  down  the  centre  of  each  division. 

Mr.  John  Clayton  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs 
Beavan  & Bowers,  of  Hereford,  are  the  contrac- 
tors. The  amount  of  contract  is  4,650/.,  including 
value  of  the  old  materials.  The  following  is  a 


list  of  the  tenders  delivered  : — 

Welsh £5,116 

Beavan  & Davies  4,698 

Beavan  & Bigglestone  4,620 

Niblett,  Gloucester  4,587 

Evans,  Brothers,  London 4,495 

Beavan  & Bowers  (accepted)  . . . 4,341 


South  Kensington  Museum.  — In  Easter 


week  the  visitors  were,  on  free  days,  17,772 ; 
evenings,  10,336 ; total,  28,108. 

• To  be  continued. 
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THE  MONTHLY  RETURNS  OF  THE  METRO- 
POLITAN IHSTKIOT  SURVEYORS. 

The  snpurinteriding  architect  of  the  Board  of 
Works  has  published  his  annual  report  on  the 
examination  of  the  monthly  returns  by  district 
surveyors.  He  shows  that  the  fees  received  iii 
twelve  districts  vary  from  57^.  to  196/. ; in  nine 
districts  thi^y  are  from  207/.  to  270/.:  in  eleven 
districts  they  are  from  310/.  to  399/.  : in  five 
districts  they  do  not  exceed  442/. : in  eight  dis- 
tricts they  reach  from  500/.  to  600/. : and  in  ten 


districts  the  fees  vary  from  G47/.  to  1,079/.  The 
total  of  these  fees  is  22,385/.,  received  in  respect  of 

List  of  Totals  of  Fees  received  hy  the  Surveyors,  arranged  according  to  value. 


15,658  works,  of  which  upwardsof  two-thirds  have 
been  commenced  during  the  year.  Ho  says ; — • 
“The  expenses  of  district  offices  amount  to  4,902/., 
being  a little  in  excess  of  those  of  the  previous 
year.  The  fees  remaining  due  for  all  arrears 
amount  to  12,276/.,  and  the  sums  abated  and  lost 
show  a total  of  1,755/.  In  former  reports  I have 
remarked  that  this  state  of  matters  is  not  satis- 
factory, as  it  indicates  a large  amount  of  unremu- 
nerated  supervision  j but,  as  those  most  interested 
have  not  apparently  found  a remedy,  I can  only 
repeat  that  the  present  result  differs  not  much 
from  previous  periods.” 


Tower  Liberty  

Putney  and  Roehamuton  ... 

Rotherhithc  and  Hatcham,  &c 

Stoke  Newiiigtum 

Fulham  

Streatham  and  Bri-xton  . 

St.  George-ia-the-Eastancl  St.  Botolph 

Greenwich 

St.  George,  Haiioversquare  (North) 

St.  Giles  and  Sc.  George,  Bloomsbury 

Liiuehouse,  &c 

Woolwich  

Clnphani  ami  part  of  Battersea  .!!!.!.!!!!!. 
St.  Martin  and  St.  Anne,  Soho  ............. 

Hammersmith 

Whitechapel 

Chelsea  

Wandsworth  and  Tooting 

Hampstead 

Bromioy 

St.  James,  Westminster 

Southern  Division  of  dtv 

Camhervieil  

St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westminster . . . , 

Spitallleicls,  &c 

Penge  and  Lower  Norwood  (part  Lambeth) ' 

North  Sr.  Marylebone 

Holborn  and  East  Strand 

Plurastcad  and  Elthatn  .. 

Cliarltoii,  Lee.  and  Kidbrooke 

Northern  Division  of  City 

Deptford 

Wetteru  Division  of  City 

Cle^ke^well  

St.  Luke,  Olil-street,  A-c.  

Eastern  Division  of  City 

Southwark,  &c 

Hackney 

Mile-end  Old  Town 

Bermondsey,  8tc 

BethiiAl-gieeii  

Belgrave  and  Pimlico 

South  Kensington  

South  St.  Marylebone 

East  IhJiiigtnii  

Lambeth,  South  Division,  &c 

Lewisham  

Nortli  Kensington  

West  Islington 

Bow  and  P.iplar  

Soutli  Is  iiigtnn  

Shoreditch  and  Norton  Folgate  

St.  Pancrus • 

Newington,  Central  Lambeth,  and  Battersea. 
Paddington  ' 


Gross  Fees 
received. 

Oflice 

Expenses. 

Net 

Revenue. 

s. 

d. 

jtf. 

s.  d. 

£. 

d. 

67 

6 

0 

22 

0 0 

35 

ti 

0 

62 

11 

3 

12 

0 0 

SO 

3 

9.1 

lb 

3 

68 

0 0 

25 

16 

3 

95 

2 

0 

19 

14  0 

75 

8 

0 

11" 

3 

9 

I.T 

10  0 

101 

13 

9 

12.5 

6 

0 

10  0 

107 

16 

9 

160 

7 

3 

60 

0 0 

110 

7 

3 

168 

17 

0 

95 

0 0 

73 

17 

0 

10 

3 

65 

0 0 

10 

3 

182 

11 

35 

0 0 

147 

11 

9 

11 

9 

21 

0 0 

166 

1 1 

9 

196 

15 

0 

100 

16  1 

95 

18 

11 

207 

0 

6 

52 

6 0 

154 

11 

6 

210 

12 

0 

12 

0 0 

198 

12 

0 

2-19 

4 

6 

1.34 

2 9 

1 05 

1 

9 

2D 

19 

6 

•17 

12  0 

191 

7 

8 

85 

0 0 

174 

8 

9 

264 

11 

0 

64 

0 0 

200 

1 1 

0 

2-1 

4 

9 

160 

IS  0 

no 

6 

9 

276 

0 

9* 

82 

to  6 

193 

1 

3 

276 

2 

0 

64 

0 0 

212 

2 

0 

310 

7 

6 

No  return. 

310 

7 

6 

332 

16 

0 

230 

0 0 

102 

16 

0 

348 

10 

9 

36 

0 0 

312 

10 

9 

348 

15 

0 

39 

0 0 

3119 

15 

0 

319 

6 

3 

51 

10  6 

297 

15 

9 

364 

2 

0 

-53 

8 2 

310 

13 

10 

S7l 

2 

li 

144 

12  10 

226 

9 

371 

15 

0 

84 

0 0 

287 

15 

0 

390 

19 

3 

37 

0 0 

343 

19 

3 

383 

2 

115 

0 0 

268 

398 

17 

0 

100 

0 0 

298 

17 

0 

410 

12 

0 

120 

0 0 

290 

12 

0 

432 

6 

48 

0 0 

384 

6 

433 

17 

1 

60 

0 0 

378 

17 

1 

■140 

9 

116 

0 0 

324 

442 

3 

50 

0 0 

392 

SOO 

0 

0 0 

223 

0 

507 

6 

90 

0 0 

417 

6 

509 

13 

9 

95 

0 0 

414 

13 

9 

518 

0 

95 

14  0 

422 

0 

534 

85 

0 0 

449 

6 

553  19 

0 

122 

4 0 

431 

15 

0 

598 

3 

150 

0 0 

448 

3 

599 

142 

0 0 

457 

1 

148 

10  0 

498 

12 

11 

0 

165 

0 0 

U 

676 

0 

204 

15  6 

471 

13 

6 

705 

14 

9 

81 

14  8 

6->4 

1 

792 

14 

101 

1 10 

691 

12 

5 

801 

13 

3 

225 

0 0 

576 

13 

3 

813 

18 

172 

0 0 

641 

IS 

911 

No  return. 

6 

9611 

18 

0 

"8 

0 0 

882 

18 

0 

1.079 

19 

9 

I6u 

0 0 

919 

19 

9 

£22,-385 

21 

£4,901 

19  10 

£17,483 

45 

indiscriminately,  and  Classic  details  closely  re- 
sembling the  Early  Renaissance. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  he  almost  despaired  of  a 
style  peculiar  to  the  present  time  arising  in 
England  whilst  there  were  so  many  previous  ones 
from  which  to  copy,  and  that  much  could  not  be 
accomplished  of  an  original  character,  as  long  as 
the  battle  was  hotly  carried  on  about  the  merits 
of  older  styles.  A compound  of  English  and  of 
foreign  Gothic  with  an  absence  of  expensive 
moulding  seemed  most  adapted  to  modern  times, 
and  afforded  opportunities  for  colouring,  tbe  intro- 
duction of  which  into  buildings  he  thought  of 
much  importance. 

Mr.  Herring  remarked,  that  a style  which  would 
be  likely  to  prove  successful  at  the  present  time 
must  be  of  a utilitarian  and  naturalistic  cha- 
racter. All  previous  ones  were  applicable  to  the 
buildings  of  their  own  times,  but  inapplicable 
now.  A quantity  of  ornament  was  at  the  present 
day  nn.snituble  ; but  if,  getting  rid  of  superfiuity, 
we  adopted  such  natural  decoration  as  would  catch 
the  eye  and  be  suited  to  the  materials  at  our  dis- 
posal, we  should  accomplish  something.  Iron  and. 
glass,  for  instance,  have  lately  come  into  use,  and 
are  procurable  at  a cheap  rate.  If  we  adhered 
too  rigidly  to  the  styles  of  older  times,  we  must 
lay  aside  such  suitable  materials  in  designing  build- 
ings. In  the  introduction  of  ornamentation  we 
should  look  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  structure 
was  intended,  nor  should  the  nature  of  our  mate- 
rials discourage  us  from  attempting  decoration  j as 
oven  slating  could  by  the  judicious  intermixture 
of  slates  of  a red  and  of  a blue  hue  be  arranged  to 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  nicotiiig  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  rooms  in  Conduit-street  on  Friday  evening, 
the  13th;  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  vice-president,  in 
tbe  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  introducing  the  subject  of 
discussion  for  the  evening  “Modernism  in  Art,”  a 
paper  on  which  had  been  read  by  Mr.  Hay  ward, 
at  tbe  last  meeting  of  tlio  Society,  said  that  the 
paper  might  be  more  correctly  styled  one  on  the 
truthful  expn'ssion  of  architecture  at  the  present 
day,  inasmuch  as  the  writer,  avoiding  the  ex- 
cesses and  distortiiiiis,  had  looked  only  at  the 
wants  and  requirements,  of  modern  times.  A per- 
son who  now  sets  about  to  design  had  at  once 
peculiar  iidvantages  and  especial  disadvantages. 
He  had  the  disadvantage  of  dilTeront  styles  being 
ever  before  him,  the  productions  of  I’ormor  times, 
which,  by  pre^iCiiting  an  induceraent  to  copy, 
tended  to  destroy  originality.  He  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  judge  by  the  experience  of 
past  ages,  and  enlarge  bis  ideas  therefrom.  A new 
spirit  hud  undoubtedly  crept  into  art,  literature, 
and  architecture,  which  be  would  term  the  Ro- 
mantic. He  believed  that  Goethe,  or,  perhaps, 
more  certainly,  Scolt,  had  introduced  it  into 
literature,  and  the  ecclesiologists  into  architecture. 
Tlic  result  of  the  constant  struggle  between  the 
several  schools  was  that  features  of  difterent ' 
styles  were  being  combined,  out  of  which  we  [ 
would  foj'in  one  of  our  own,  a style  singularly  ' 
beautiful  imd  harmonious.’  Gothic  would  probiib'y  ■ 
be  the  basi-i,  but  we  would  draw  from  Continental ! 
Gothic,  Iiiilirtii,  !ind  even  Grecian.  New  materials  ' 
were  at  command  ; and  the  progress,  tliongh  slow, ' 
would,  however,  encourage  us  to  e.xpect  a modern  ' 


style,  such  as  would  correspond  with  the  require- 
ments of  our  day. 

Mr.  Druce  remarked  that  the  idea  was  appa- 
rently in  general  forgotten  that  the  architects  of 
each  style  worked  upon  that  one  which  was  modern 
to  them.  Each  of  us  in  our  designs  should  study 
the  lient  of  his  mind,  and,  adopting  that  style  to 
wliich  he  had  a peculiar  leaning,  adhere  to  it : by 
this  means  bo  would  he  more  likely  to  attain  to 
omincnce  than  if  be  worked  from  several  styles. 
Painters  set  the  profe.ssion  an  example  in  this,  for 
tlic  most  successful  of  them,  adopting  the  principles 
of  a particular  school,  rigidly  followed  them 
throughout ; and  some  architects  had,  by  working 
out  the  geometric,  for  instance,  attained  to  more 
success  than  they  could  have  arrived  at  had  they 
taken  pieces  from  all  of  them  indiscriminately. 
The  men  of  tlic  nineteenth  century  should  recol- 
lect that  the  style  which  they  were  introducing 
into  buildings  would  impress  the  writers  of  a 
future  day  in  the  same  way  as  tlio  edifices  of  past 
ages  had  worked  upon  tbe  iinngination  of  those 
whose  writings  charmed  us,  and  should  be  in- 
liucnced  accordingly*  to  design  such  structures  as 
would  delight  a coming  age.  But  instead  thereof 
we  had  fallen  into  distortions  and  affectations 
whicii  tended  to  retard  the  progress  of  art;  for 
the  ignorant  and  the  prejudiced,  pointing  out  as 
models  the  buildings  which  bore  this  impress, 
founded  tlicreon  arguments  by  which  to  depre- 
ciate modern  architecture,  though  the  truth  was 
that  the  profession  had  lotig  ceased  to  recognize 
such  deformities.  The  approximation  of  the  pre- 
sent period  to  a style  of  its  own  was  to  be  seen  in 
a plain  bold  building,  such  us  are  now  put  up,  with 
natural  foliage,  and  pointed  and  Gothic  arch  used  . 


advantage  in  construction,  so  far  as  decoration  was 
concerned;  for,  instead  of  being  shown  as  the 
main  material  from  which  the  building  was 
raised,  it  was  concealed  from  sight,  and  covered 
over  with  wooden  pilasters.  There^  Nature  was 
set  at  nought  who  delighted  in  showing  tbe  moans 
whereby  she  eftected  any  result.  He  thought 
that  the  only  sense  in  which  a style  peculiar  to 
the  nineteenth  century  would  be  attainable  was 
to  use  everything  in  its  proper  place,  and  with  its 
proper  decoration. 

Mr.  Lewis  observed,  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Herring’s  remarks  on  tbe  manner  in  which  Nature 
carried  out  construction,  that  she  delighted  in 
concealing  from  the  eye  the  materials  and  the  way 
whereby  she  effected  her  operations. 

The  Chairman  remarked,  that  Gothic  had  in 
England  the  advantage  over  every  other  style,  as 
it  alone  had  grown  in  this  country  to  perfection  : 
we  bad  outgrown  the  others  which  had  been 
introduced,  but  this  one  had  taken  root  and  be- 
come indigenous : it  had,  moreover,  shown  an 
aptitude  in  drawing  to  its  aid  foreign  elements, 
and  incorporating  them  with  its  system.  With 
regard  to  the  introduction  of  modern  materials 
into  architecture,  he  might  be  allowed  to  adduce, 
even  at  the  risk  of  discussion,  tbe  utility  of 
Portland  cement  as  a surface  to  cover  over 
brickwork  in  tbe  London  climate.  When  sensibly 
applied,  it  reflected  more  liglit  than  even  white 
bricks, — a point  worthy  of  consideration  in  narrow 
I streets:  it  prevented  dump  from  penetrating  tbe 
! otherwise  porous  wall,  and  it  avoided  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  pointing,  which  the  brickwork 
j would  otherwise  require.  There  was,  however, 
j a serious  drawback,  that  it  encouraged  bad  brick 
j to  be  inserted  in  buildings. 

[ Mr,  Druce  objected  to  cement  being  thus  intro- 
I duced,  as  the  natural  light  seemed  to  have  no 
j effect  upon  it.  Wherever  stone  broke  and  varied 
j the  rays  of  light,  there  was  a dreariness  and 
, monotony  of  surface  about  the  former;  and  the 
sun  never  seemed  to  catch  it,  as  it  did  other 
materials. 

Mr.  Herring  thought  that  a good  brick  front 
would  last  much  longer  without  pointing  than  a 
cement  from;  would  without  colouring.  Colouring 
must  be  put  on  in  London  within  two  y’ears,  and 
painting  every  three  years;  whereas  pointing 
would  not  be  necessary  for  at  least  ten  years. 

Mr.  Johnson  expressed  a hope  that  the  success  I 
of  the  discussion  of  the  oveiiing  would  encourage 
the  Society  to  set  apart  separate  nights  for  this 
purpose,  on  which  particular  papers,  such  as  the 
committee  should  select,  would  be  examined  : per- 
haps a summary  of  the  essay  would  be  read  in  the 
outset  and  serv'e  as  a starting  point. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated.  At  the  next 
mooting  Mr.  Norton  wiU  read  a paper  on 
“ Mediaeval  Sculpture.” 


Dbineinq-  Fountain  Movement.  — The  new 
drinking-fountain,  opposite  the  Eagle  Hotel,  City- 
road,  Winchester,  is  approaching  completion.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Coles,  of  that  city. 
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SCULPTUIIE  AND  GOTHIC  ARCHITEO- 
TUKE. 

In’  Mr.  Bell’s  lecture  on  architecture  and  sculp- 
1 ture,  delivered  on  the  28th  of  March  at  the  Archi- 
£ tectural  Museum,  and  since  printed  in  your 
' columns,  that  gentleman  pronounces  the  opinion 
1 that  Gothic  architecture  is  not  in  harmony  with 

I the  highest  class  of  painting  and  sculpture ! I had 

II  hoped  to  see  before  this  some  authoritative  reply 
V.  to  so  inj  urious  a statement, — a statement  or  opinion 
D made  without  a shadow  of  argument  or  proof  in  its 
\ support.  This  being  my  view  of  the  case,  w'hilat 
r more  powerful  advocates  are  silent,  I feel  bound 
' to  endeavour  to  call  attention  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bell,  when  he  arrives  at  the  province  of 
i Gothic  architecture,  does  not  find  anything  to 
r indicate  the  application  of  the  liighest  art  of 
I 8culptm-e  to  that  style  in  the  works  of  the  past, 

1 and,  what  is  still  more  important,  if  his  view  is 
:i  correct,  does  not  think  that  any  advance  in  the 
.1  style  will  afford  any  more  favourable  result.  He 
' starts  with  the  question,  “Is  Gothic  architecture 
: in  harmony  with  the  highest  class  of  paiutiJig  and 
K sculpture?”  and  then,  confining  himself  to  some 
r very  general  assertions  in  favour  of  Greek,  Human, 
I and  Italian  architecture,  the  sum  of  bis  answer 
1 amounts  to  this; — that  Gothic  sculpture  and  paint- 
1 iug  have  been  and  will  be  (in  his  own  terms)  inferior 
to  that  of  the  other  styles,  archaic  and  unnatural, 
I qtuiint,  cramped,  and  conventional. 

Obviously  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  it  de- 
1 fined  for  us  what  is  the  highest  style  of  art  in 
1 painting  and  sculpture ; probably  time  did  not  per- 
1 init  Mr.  Bell  to  do  tins.  There  niiglit  bo  a very 
> wide  difference  in  such  a definition  from  diirerent 
j quarters,  aud,  therefore,  in  connection  with  the 
) opinion  pronounccil  by  the  lecturer,  his  definition 
< would  have  been  valuable. 

The  fallacy  of  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives 
• is  evident,  if  we  compare  with  the  examples  which 
I he  cites  of  buildings  in  his  favourite  styles  any 
; fair  representative  and  well-known  example  of  the 
Gothic.  It  was  a deficiency  in  the  lecture,  perhaps 
1 unavoidable,  that  no  example  of  Gothic  architecture 
I was  described.  Only  two  particular  instances  of  the 
I mode  of  application  of  sculpture  were  given.  The 
Roman  “ I^ady  Bountiful,”  it  appears,  can  show  no 
subject  “where  sculpture  has  taken  a greater  part 
th.in_in  Trajan’s  column,”  and  yet  this  design  “is 
I deficient  iu  clearness  and  mental  efiect,”  and,  he 
tells  us,  cannot  be  distinguished  at  ail  by  the  naked 
eye  except  just  at  the  base  of  the  shaft,  nor  is  it 
I an  example  to  be  followed.  Rather  unfavourable 
this  for  the  greatest  example  of  Homan  architec- 
ture and  sculpture  in  union.  Tlie  other  in.stauce 
of  the  lecturer  is  from  the  Grecian,  nor  has  he 
overestimated  its  value.  The  Parthenon,  “ a host 
iu  itself,”  he  has  so  well  described  that  we  fully 
perceive  the  extent  to  which  it  is  indebted  to 
sculpture  aud  the  arrangements  which  the  archi- 
tects made  for  their  brother  artist;  if,  indeed,  it 
he  not  the  fact,  as  some  say,  that  the  sculptor  de- 
signed the  building,  and,  therefore,  controlled  the 
whole ; which  would  make  it  probable,  at  least,  that 
sculpture  had  a very  free  choice  of  her  ground  in 
this  instance.  The  chosen  arrangement  placed  cnie 
colossal  and  magnificent  statue  in  the  most  im- 
portant position  within  the  temple,  with,  perJiaps, 
other  attendant  statues  of  smaller  size  (the  whule 
internal  available  space,  divided  iuto  two  unequal 
apartments,  was  only  about  160  feet  by  65),  At 
either  end,  externally,  a not  very  convenient  form 
of  frame  in  the  tympanum  w'as  filled  with  colossal 
sculpture : in  tlie  external  architecture, yV-aweti  be- 
tween the  trigliphs,  the  mutojtes  were  filled  with 
numerous  subjects  in  the  whole  circuit  of  the  build- 
ing; and,  within  the  peristyle,  a narrow  band  of 
sculpture,  confined  between  the  mouldings  of  the 
entablature  of  the  cella,  completed  the  work 
allotted  to  this  art.  I draw'  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  sculpture  was  actually  coufiiied,  and  the 
unbounded  profusion  of  which  Mr.  Bell  boasts  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  example  of  his  own  selec- 
tion. If  this  had  been  its  characteristic,  it  never 
would  have  attained  the  celebrity  and  homage 
which  its  real  merits  command.  Profusion  uf 
ornament  was  never  a characteristic  of  Grecian 
art.  Having  observed  the  extent  and  the  mode 
of  the  application  of  sculpture  in  this  celebrated 
building,  let  us  turn  to  oiir  own  country;  aud  who 
shall  he  found  with  hardihood  sufficient  to  deny 
that  in  our  cathedrals,  and  parish  and  abbey 
churches,  we  have  buildings  whose  name  is  legion, 
aflording  in  any  single  example  far  more  space 
and  opportunity  for  the  iutroduction  of  sculpture 
than  the  Greek  masters  obtained  in  their  most 
celebrated  and  favoured  example.  Out  of  our 
abundance  we  select  for  consideration  Westminster 
Abbey.  We  are  all  so  familiar  with  it,  that  the 
comparison  1 have  proposed  is  readily  understood. 
Certainly,  in  latter  times,  there  has  been  some 


belief  in  a “Lady  Bountiful”  here*  her  later 
guests  would  furnish,  vi  number  at  least,  all  the 
temples  and  groves  of  Athens;  but  w’as  ever 
hospitality  more  monstrously  abused  ? Let  those 
imagine  w’ho  can  its  noble  walls  as  originally  rich 
with  every  appropriate  form  of  design,  its  stones 
teeming  with  sculpture,  combining  its  simplest 
forms  with  most  ingenious  elaborations  and  sub- 
tlest effects,  cleared  of  the  fearful  b.arbarlties  with 
which  the  followers  of  Italian  art  (the  men  whom 
wc  are  asked  to  regard  as  our  masters)  have  dese- 
crated them.  Let  them  think  of  the  pristine  hesiuty 
and  awe-inspiring  effect  of  the  noble  array  of 
monumental  sculpture,  the  heroes  and  saints, 
kings,  statesmen,  and  churchmen,  with  forms 
wanting  in  no  accessory'  of  marbles  and  precious 
raelals,  and  shadowed  by  canopies  devised  to 
receive  every  form  of  grace  which  sculpture  could 
conceive  or  art  enhance,  every  attribute  which  i 
mere  cost  could  furnish,  abmidaut  and  free  to  the  j 
artist’s  use,  every  effort  of  the  most  unwearied 
.and  patient  labour  lavished  without  stint.  Let 
them  imagine  all  this,  and  think  of  the  dignity 
of  the  space,  and  the  army  of  hands  and  minds 
employed  to  fill  it,  and  then  say  where  shall  be 
found  a more  favourable  opportunity*,  or  a more 
gloriously  successful  Instance  of  the  union  of  the 
highest  art  than  is  presented  in  a true  picture  of; 
the  now  obscured  glories  of  this  wonderful  pile. 
In  this  and  in  a hundred  other  instances,  daily 
within  the  reach  of  English  artists,  who  shall 
venture  to  separate  Gothic  architecture  from  the  [ 
sculptor’s  art  ? : 

There  is  yet  another  view  to  be  taken  of  the  ' 
subject.  If  Itidian  or  Classic  art  (it  is  difficult  to 
name  it)  be  so  much  more  favourable  to  sculpture 
than  our  native  style,  as  Mr.  Bell  would  have  us 
think,  how  is  it  that  its  followers  are  now  so 
justly  lamenting  the  small  measure  of  its  accom- 
plishments ? Surely  opportunities  have  not  been 
wanting,  not  to  mention  important  buildings  of 
Italian  style  in  our  own  day,  and  merely  alluding 
to  one  of  the  last  century,  Somerset  House,  where, 
cc*rtainly*,  if  ever  invited,  sculpture  has  not 
obeyed  the  call, — let  us  pass  St.  Paul’s,  architec- 
turally alone  one  of  the  noblest  works  ever  exe- 
cuted; but  where  is  the  sculptor’s  art,  and  where 
the  painter's  ? What  has  the  “ Lady  Bountiful  ” 
done  here  ; why  such  cold  hospitality  ? Strange 
ti)at  whatever  there  has  been  of  Italian  art  has 
sought  the  Gothic  shrine  ! 

For  myself,  I blame  not  Italian  art  for  de- 
ficiencies for  which  we  ourselves  as  individuals,  I 
and  as  a people,  are  answerable.  When  sculptors 
study  to  produce  what  they  really  believe  in,  and 
when  the  people  sympathize  with  the  beliefs  of 
the  sculptors,  we  shall  not  want  in  the  highest 
art,  which  assuredly  no  amount  of  repetition  of 
Fames  aud  Victorys,  of  Neptunes  and  Tritons — in 
which  no  one  believes,  and  which  few  care  to  un- 
derstand— will  ever  produce. 

Goedon  si.  Hills. 


LONDON  AND  MIDDLE.SEX  ARCHiEOLO- 
GICAL  SOCIETY. 

Tue  meeting  was  held  in  the  Temple,  as  we  men- 
tioned last  week  would  be  the  case,  and  various 
papers  were  read,  incdudiiig  one  by  the  Rev.  T.  H ugn, 
on  the  Domesday  Rook,  to  see  which  a visit  was  after- 
wards paid.  jWr.  Hugo  said, — “ The  sources  from 
which  my  information  is  principally  derived  are, 
besides  some  considerable  kinivvlcdge  of  the  record 
itself,  the  works  of  Bishop  Kenuett,  Sir  IlaiTis 
Nicholas,  and  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  the  Ivist  of  whom, 
in  his  most  excellent  introductiou  to  Domesday, 
has  presented  us  with  a vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion, derived  from  a study  of  many  years  of  the 
precious  original,  aud  whose  words  I shall  use  on 
several  occasions,  from  a consciousness  that  no 
better  could  be  employed.  Domesday  was  com- 
menced about  the  year  1084,  and  was  completed 
iu  1086.  It  was  formed  by  a transcript  or  ab- 
stract of  the  breviates,  which  were  in  the  first 
place  compiled  from  local  information  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties,  and  subsequently  forwarded  by 
the  justiciaries  to  Winchester,  where  they  were 
copied,  rather,  as  it  would  appear,  in  a more  con- 
tracted form  than  the  returns  actually  furnished, 
aud  placed  in  a consecutive  series.  The  justi- 
ciaries or  commissioners  had  been  appointed 
with  full  powers  to  collect  information.  Those 
for  the  Midland  counties  wore — Heraigius,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln ; Walter  Gift'ard,  Earl  of  Bnekiug- 
ham ; Henry  de  Ferers,  and  Adam,  the  brutlier 
of  Eudo  D.ipifer.  Before  I enter  into  the  mode 
by  which  these  commissioners  obtained  the  mat- 
ter of  their  returns,  a word  may  be  necessary 
respecting  the  name  of  the  record  itself.  It  has 
at  various  times  borne  various  appellations,  us 
‘Liber  de  Wintonifi,’  ‘Rotulus  Wiutonia?,’  and 


‘ Liber  Regis.’  Its  English  name  of  ‘Domesday’ 
has  been  variously  interpreted.  By  some  it  has 
been  held  to  allude  to  the  day  of  doom,  from  the 
minuteness  and  unsparing  nature  of  its  details, — 
‘ Quia  null!  parcit  sicut  nec  maguus  dies  Judicii  j ’ 
while  by  others  it  has  been  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  deposited  in  the  king’s 
treasury  in  the  church  of  Winchester  or  West- 
minster, and  in  a particular  place  in  one  of  those 
churches  called  ‘Domua  Dei.’  It  was  greatly  va- 
lued and  kept  under  three  locks  and  keys  in  the 
custody  of  the  auditor,  chamberlain,  and  deputy- 
chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer.  Soon  after  its 
completion  it  was  removed  to  Westminster,  was, 
in  1696,  placed  in  the  Chapter-house,  and,  down 
to  a very  recent  period,  remained  there,  till  it  has 
found  a better  and  a safer  place  of  deposit  in  the 
new  Record-house  attached  to  the  Rolls  Chapel.” 

In  the  Temple  Church  Mr.  E.  Richardson, 
sculptor,  pointed  out  the  tew  remaining  examples 
of  Early  English  sculpture  in  the  choir  and 
“ Round,”  viz  , the  heads  of  Henry  III.  aud  his 
queen,  gilt,  over  the  great  east  window,  quite 
hidden.  Two  Saracenic  and  two  Christian  heads, 
vis  a i-is,  at  the  springing  of  mouldings  high  up 
between  the  two  churches.  They  had  received 
glass  beads  iu  the  eyes  and  colour.  He  al- 
luded with  regret  to  the  loss  of  all  the  original 
grotesque  heads  in  the  spandrils  of  the  “ Round,” 
removed  during  the  repairs  of  1827,  and  the  very 
inferior  substitutes  for  them,  executed  by  a 
quarryman,  the  original.s  being  used  up  in  the 
builder’s  yard  for  cart-wheel  crushers.  To  show 
that  the  great  restoration  of  1812-3  was  not 
faultless,  be  cited  the  removal  of  the  effigies  into 
a damp  shed  in  Hare-court,  for  the  six  winter 
months  of  1841,  where  they  received  much 
injury;  and  the  re-interment  of  abeautU'ul  incised 
Purbeck  marble  cross  memorial,  which,  till 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  adorned  the  pavement  of  the 
church. 


“CHRIST  IN  THE  TEMPLE.” 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  c ireer  of  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt,  the  painter  of  “ The  Light  of  the 
World,”  have  known  that  he  has  been  engaged 
for  some  years  past  on  a picture  of  that  Incident 
iu  the  life  of  the  Saviour  wherein  Mary  and 
Joseph,  seeking  him,  found  him  di^puting  with 
the  doctors  in  the  Temple, — “aud  wlien  they 
saw  him,  they  were  amazed.”  This  Is  now  com- 
pleted, and  is  exhibited  in  what  is  known  as  the 
German  Gallery,  New  Bond-street.  It  seems  to 
us  to  be  matter  for  regret  that  it  was  not  sent  to 
the  Roynl  Academy  Exhibition,  as  well  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  reputation  of  the  British 
School  of  Art,  as  for  the  spread  of  the  painter’s 
own.  Fear,  however,  of  a had  light,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  damaging  colours,  or  the  regulations 
as  to  frame  which  would  have  prevented  what  the 
artist  has  considered  it  needed  iu  this  respect, 
may  have  prevented  that  step. 

A picture  like  this,  which,  comparatively  small 
though  it  be,  has  been  thought  over  for  years,  de- 
mands at  the  Iiantls  of  those  who  would  criticise 
it  a corresponding  amount  of  c-msidoration. 
Having  seeu  it  hut  once,  hastily,  on  a “ private 
view  day,”  we  restrict  ourselves  at  this  moment 
to  the  expression  of  an  opinion  which,  indeed, 
may  be  deduced  from  what  we  liave  already  said, 
that  it  is  a work  of  very  remarkable  merit  and 
great  interest.  The  liead  of  the  third  sitting 
doctor,  the  child,  the  beggar  at  the  gate,  the 
colour  of  the  Saviour’s  robe,  and  the  imitative 
skill  shown  in  the  painting  of  the  marble  floor, 
are  the  points  which  spectators  will  most  readily 
admire,  while  the  size  and  coarseness  of  the 
Saviour’s  feet  and  legs  are  the  blot  which  will  be 
to  them  the  most  obvious. 

The  course  which,  in  lieu  of  simply  providing 
pictures  for  the  market,  Mr.  Tlimt  is  taking, — 
devoting  himself  to  produce  the  best  work  in  his 
power,  without  reference  to  the  time  occupied,  the 
travel  and  study  necessary,  or  the  probably  small 
results  iu  a pecuniary  point  of  view, — claims  our 
admu'atiou  and  applause. 


VENTILATION  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
POLICE-COURTS. 

BOIT-STIIEET  OFFICE. 

An  old  proverb  says  that  “ the  shoemaker’s 
wife  often  goes  the  'worst  shod ; ” and  this  will 
apply  as  regards  sanitary  matters : those  who 
make  the  laws  and  others  who  administer  them 
are  often  placed  in  the  position  of  the  shoemaker’s 
wife. 

In  the  police  courts  sanitary  laws  are  enforced, 
and  perhaps  there  are  not  many  public  establish- 
ments in  which  so  little  provision  is  made  for  the 
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preseivation  of  the  health  of  thoao  who  are  re- 
quired to  attend  them.  Let  us,  for  instance,  look 
at  the  old  police-court  of  Bow-street — which  is 
apparently  little  better  than  it  was  in  those 
days  when  Sir  Richard  Birnie  was  often 
wrathful  with  the  representatives  of  the  public 
press,  and  in  other  ways  allowed  temper  to  exceed 
the  bounds  of  discretion.*  The  metropolitan 
magistrates  are  uow  very  different  from  those 
of  Sir  Richard’s  days,  and  are  distinguished  gene- 
rally for  their  sound  judgment  (bating  always  their 
decisions  on  building  matters),  patience,  and 
kindly  feeling  to  the  unfortunate  and  mise- 
rable. Sucli  men  are  valuable,  and,  with  those 
who  arc  engaged  with  them  in  carrying  out  im- 
portant functions,  should  not  be  exposed  unneces- 
sarily to  danger. 

In  w'inter  the  sanitary  condition  of  Bow-street 
is  bad,  but  in  the  heat  of  summer  it  is  perfectly 
abominable.  To  those  who  have  not  visited  tliis 
court,  which  is  so  generally  known  throughout 
the  whole  country,  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention 
that  the  entrance  is  not  wider  nor  higher  than  the 
ordinary  street-doors  of  the  neighbourhood  : very 
often  round  the  entrance  a crowd  stops  a portion 
of  the  small  quantity  of  air  which  would  pass  that 
way.  Inside  the  long  passage  which  leads  to 
clerks’  and  other  oiRces  are  seats,  and  these,  as 
well  as  the  standing-place,  are  generally  thronged 
by  those  who  are  called  to  attend  cases  or  who 
have  friends  in  trouble.  Here  may  at  times  be 
seen  congregated  the  very  dregs  of  a great  city, 
and  a bad  sight  it  is.  From  one  part  of  this  pas- 
sage leads  a room  in  which  the  more  select  of  the 
waiters  are  accommodated ; another  is  the  chief 
clerk’s  office ; further  on  is  the  entrance  to  the 
court,  in  which  the  magistrate  sits;  a little  to  one 
side  are  the  prisoners  and  those  in  attendance 
upon  them.  In  these  passages  and  rooms  there  is 
actually  no  practical  mode  of  ventilation,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  most  poisonous  gases  arc 
generated  by  the  pent-up  crowd  clad  in  dirt.  The 
very  approaches  of  the  court  are  thus,  for  want  of 
a little  right  management,  so  loaded  with  bad 
gases  that  no  one  can  pass  through  with  im- 
punity. 

The  door  of  the  inner  court  is  kept  jealously 
barred,  and  on  knocking  for  entrance  a small 
square  hole,  which  is  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a reconnaissance,  is  opened,  and  then,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  the  bars  of  the  doorway- 
are  withdrawn  or  not.  Enter,  and  you  will  find 
that  if  the  approaches  to  the  court  are  bad,  they 
are  salubrious  in  comparison  with  this  important 
Loudon  interior.  We  have  looked  into  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  poor  and  careless,  and  noticed  other 
neglected  places,  but  are  bound  to  say  that  nothing 
much  worse  than  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
of  this  court  of  justice  comes  to  recollection.  At 
the  time  of  our  last  visit  a case  of  terrible  crime 
had  caused  the  court  to  be  crowded.  In  the 
court  are  four  small  windows  on  one  side,  near  the 
roof,  and  on  the  three  sides  there  are  no  windows ; 
in  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  an  opening  which 
serves  for  light  and  ventilation. 

Aswe  have  remarked,  the  door  of  thecourt  is  kept 
carefully  closed.  There  are  two  other  doors,  oue 
eading  from  the  room  in  which  the  prisoners  are 
detiiiucd,  and  anotlier  from  an  apartment  generally 
crowded.  These  doors  are  also  kept  almost  con- 
stantly closed,  nor  are  there  any  gratings  or  open- 


* In  some  of  the  police-courts  recently  constructed  the 
arrangements  are  better. 


Ings  in  the  lower  part  of  the  court  which  would 
assist  in  passing  the  bad  air  through  the  opening 
in  the  roof.  As  the  arrangement  at  present  is, 
the  temporary  opening  of  the  doors  referred 
to  serves  simply  to  carry  in  portions  of  the  heavy 
gas  which  loads  the  passages  and  rooms.  The 
windows  of  the  court  have  but  little  effect  in 
clearing  the  room  of  the  poisonous  gas,  which  in 
such  places  is  produced  iii  large  quantities.  Car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  much  more  dense  and  heavy  than 
the  atmosphere  ; consequently-,  without  proper 
arrangement  for  Its  escape  at  once  when  heated, 
it  collects  ill  dead  corners,  and  near  the  floor. 
Every  one  knows  of  the  “ Grotto  of  the  Bogs,”  in 
Italy,  where  carbonic  acid  gas,  coming  out  of 
fl.ssiires,  lies  in  layers  near  the  ground,  with  the 
other  and  lighter  air  on  the  top,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  oil  floats  on  water,  so  that  a dog  being 
near  to  the  ground  would  die  while  a man  could 
hreatlie. 

The  fumes  of  charcoal  contain  a large  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  this  causes  the  burning 
of  charcoal  to  be  so  dangerous  as  it  is  in  closely  con- 
fined places.  A case  is  related  of  a woman  who  was 
ironing  in  a confined  room,  and  using  a charcoal 
stove.  As  the  charcoal  burned  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  settled  down  towards  the  ground.  Owing  to 
the  want  of  other  air,  the  heavy  gas  accumu- 
lated higher  and  higher,  until  it  reached  the 
mouth  of  a little  child,  who  grew  giddy,  and  fell 
down  almost  lifeless.  The  mother  stooped  down 
to  take  up  the  child,  and,  inhaling  the  poisonous 
gas,  became  giddy,  and  fell  also.  Fortunately 
a.ssistance  soon  came,  the  windows  and  doors  were 
thrown  open,  or  mother  and  child  would  have 
died. 

The  poisonous  gases  in  the  Bow-street  police- 
court  are  easily  to  he  felt;  and  if  we  had,  as  we 
may  one  day  have,  the  power  to  see  the  air  which 
destroys  life  when  in  sufticienb  strength,  and  in- 
jures health  when  even  in  a diluted  form,  it  would 
be  observed  in  the  ill-ventilated  parts  in  thick 
layers,  which  decrease  in  density  in  proportion  as 
pure  air  is  forced  amongst  it. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  present  court 
are  most  insutficient.  The  magistrate  who  sits 
here  many  hours  of  each  day,  fulfilling  an  im- 
portant and  dilficult  duty,  is  subjected  to  both  in- 
convenience and  injury,  and  so  are  all  who  attend. 
Surely  the  continuance  of  such  a fever  nursery  in 
a public  ofiice  is  not  creditable,  in  the  face  of  our 
sanitary  knowledge.  The  court  might,  doubtless, 
be  improved  ; but  the  whole  is  so  faulty  that  the 
building  requires  to  be  entirely  reconstructed. 


I time  has  arrived  for  the  realization  of  adequate 
I remedial  measures.  Whether  these  measures  will 
I take  the  shape  of  a thorough  architectural  and 
j engineering  education  of  young  military  officers, 

I or  the  establishment  of  a responsible  and  recog- 
nized department  of  civil  architects  and  engineers,. 
remalns  to  be  seen.  We  have  already  expressed' 
our  opinion  on  that  subject,  and  need  say  norHor&- 
as  to  it  at  present. 

The  following  are  a few  separate  passages  from* 
a long  despatch  in  a similar  strain  addressed' 
by  Mr.  Secretary  Herbert  to  the  Department  of 
Royal  Engineers,  and  signed  “ B.  Hawes : ” — 

“There  is  reason  to  fear  that  there  are  engineer 
officers  who  consider  the  duty  of  designing  beneath 
their  notice,  and  who  are  too  ready  to  place  in  the- 
hands  of  subordinates  duties  which  engineer 
officers  in  most  other  services  in  Europe  perform- 
unassisted,  and  which  are  really  among  the  highest- 
functions  of  the  architect  or  engineer,  be  he 
military  or  civil.” 

“ Mr.  Herbert  wishes  that  the  designs  for  new 
works  should,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  be  pre- 
pared by  an  engineer  officer,  whose  name  should- 
be  attached  to  the  design.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  a civil  member  of  the  Department,  he- 
also  shall  sign  the  plan,  and  have  the  full  share  of 
responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  designer.” 

“ When  the  proper  plan  and  dimensions  are- 
arrived  at,  care  and  judgment  are  required  in, 
selecting  the  most  suitable  material,  and  applying 
it  in  the  mode  best  calculated  to  attain  solidity  at 
as  little  cost  as  possible.  It  is  often  bad  economy 
to  build  in  too  temporary  a manner,  but  the  con-- 
verse  Is  also  true.  It  may  be  cheaper  to  build 
every  ten  years  in  wood  than  to  sink  a large  suro- 
in  stone.  The  best  materials  should  be  provided 
where  they  are  required,  but  it  is  quite  proper  to- 
use  inferior  materials  when  they  will  answer  the 
purpose  as  well.” 

“Flngineer  officers  should  endeavour  to  make 
the  case  their  own,  and  do  for  the  public  service- 
wliat  they  would  do  for  themselves  had  they  to- 
find  the  funds.” 


" Mr.  Secretary  Herbert  feels  confident  that- 
many  officers  of  engineers  do  give  him  the  assist- 
ance he  requires,  and  all  can  if  they  will  only  make- 
the  attempt.” 


REFORM  IN  THE  ROYAL  ENGINEERS’ 
DEPARTMENT. 

Tee  Secretary  at  War,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  has 
just  issued  an  important  paper,  whicli  we  feel 
assured  that  many  of  our  readers  of  some  years’ 
standing  will  peruse  with  a decided  impression 
that  it  must  be  a leaf  torn  out  of  the  Suilder's 
pages.  We  would  merely  point  to  two  of  our 
leading  articles,  of  date  26th  July  and  27th 
September,  1856,  to  go  no  farther,  in  order 
to  refresh  the  memories  of  others  on  the  sub- 
ject. For  these  and  other  articles  we  met 
with  no  little  obloquy  at  the  time,  but  the 
Secretary  at  War’s  present  despatch  to  the  Royal 
Engineers’  Department  not  only  justifies  all 
we  have  said,  and  shows  that  such  defects  as  we 
pointed  attention  to  actually  exist  in  that  depart- 
ment, but  gives  a well-grounded  hope  that  the 


HOLY  TRINITY  CHAPEL,  KNIGIITS- 
BRIDGE. 

Tnis  chapel,  formerly  attached  to  a hospital 
belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West- 
minster, is  about  to  be  entirely  rebuilt  and  en- 
larged, according  to  designs  prepared  by  Mr. 
Raphael  Brandou  and  Mr.  Henry  M.  Eyton.  The 
plan  is  a simple  parallelogram,  the  internal  di- 
mensions being  about  70  feet  by  33  feet.  The* 
roof  of  the  new  cbapel  deserves  attention,  as  being, 
entirely  new  in  its  construction,  introducing  an. 
entire  range  of  clear-story  lights  on  each  side,  to- 
compensate  for  the  want  of  lights  in  the  side- 
walls;  the  building  being  adjoined,  on  each  side, 
by  ordinary  houses.  These  lights  can  he  approached' 
by  external  passages,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being 
opened,  to  afford  ventilation,  without  having  cords- 
hanging  down  internally.  The  height  of  the 
chapel,  from  the  floor  to  the  ridge,  will  be  65  feet. 
The  new  chapel  will  afford  accommodation  for 
about  650  adults,  and  is  contracted  for  by  Messrs. 
Dove,  Brothers,  of  Islington,  at  the  sum  of  3,250?. 
The  present  incimibeuf-  is  Dr.  .lohn  Wilson,. 
Head-master  of  St.  Peter’s' Grammar  School. 

The  chapel  is  of  ancient  foundation,  and  was- 
rebuilt  in  1699.  The  structure  which  has  been 
t.tken  down  was  for  the  most  part  of  that  period,., 
but  the  front  had  been  extended  in  1789.  Many 
of  our  readers  must  have  noticed  the  quaintly- 
inscribed  stone  slabs  under  the  upper  windows, 
one  bearing  the  words,  “ Rebuilt©  by  Nicho  Birk- 
head,  Gouldsraitb,  of  London,  Anno  Dorn.  1699;”^ 
and  the  other  (the  westernmost),  “ Capella  Sancta? 


Indiuidum  Triuitatis.”* 


York  Minsteb  Organ. — The  following  appears- 
to  be  an  authentic  statement  of  outlay  connected 
with  the  restoration  of  this  instrument,  now  com- 
pleted : — 

Messrs.  Hill £1,210  0 O' 

Messrs.  Joy,  for  hydraulic  engines,..  178  0 0 
For  supply  pipes  from  Water  Works  69  3 0 
Expenses  at  opening,  Nov.  10,  1859  113  4 G 


£1,600  7 G 


A sketch  of  the  front  of  the  building  will  be  found  ii 
Davis’s  ‘‘  Memorials  of  the  Hamlet,  of  Knightsbddge.” 


HOLY  TRINITY  CHAPEL,  KNIGIITSERIDGE. JIr.  R.  Brandon  and  Mr.  II.  M.  Eyton,  Architects. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION.* 
Resuming  our  notice  of  the  Exhibition  in  Con- 
duit-street, we  come  to  the  “ Public  Hall  Building, 
recently  erected  at  Maldou,  Essex”  (129),  by 
Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith.  The  drawing  shows  a struc- 
ture of  yellow  brick,  with  white  brick  dressings, 
with  window  openings  having  semicircular  heads, 
splayed  cills,  aud  shafts.  The  design  partakes  of 
a manner,  in  these  features,  which  is  too  prevalent, 
namely,  the  repetition  merely  of  short  arch- 
headed windows;  the  effect  of  which  is,  in  place 

• of  that  from  grouping,  one  of  general  heaviness. 
Perhaps  the  observer  Instinctively  suspects 
darkness  of  rooms.  Mr.  Smith  succeeds  better  in 
his  competition  designs,  as  well  as  in  his  “ Strat- 
ton-Audley  Park,  in  course  of  erection  near 
Bicester,  Oxfordshire,”  of  which  there  are  two 
views  (256,  257),  showing  a stone-fronted  Gothic 
mansion,  with  gables,  mullioned  windows,  and  a 

: square  tower  with  a wooden  belfry-stage,  and  a 
slated  roof  capping. — Messrs.  Banks  & Barry’s 
' “Industrial  Schools  for  the  County  of  Middle-' 
; se.x,”  recently  completed  at  Feltham  (130),  and 
illustrated  in  our  pages  some  time  ago,  has 
' defects  similar  in  their  nature  to  those  of  de- 
; signs  of  the  chiss  of  that  first  named  in  our 
notice;  though  they  appear  through  another  cha- 
1 racter  of  detail.  Had  the  quantity  of  stone  or 
I other  light-coloured  material  used  as  dressings 

■ with  the  red  brick  in  the  Feltham  schools,  been  in 
less  force  here  and  greater  force  there,  parts  of 

■ the  design  intended  to  be  prominent,  and  now  de- 
pendent for  the  force  solely  on  their  bulk,  would 
have  operated  in  the  effect  as  intended.  The 
whole  effect  would  have  been  taken  up  by  the  eye 
with  greater  satisfaction;  would  have  followed 
from  the  principles  which  should  regulate  every 
work  of  design,  especially  one  having  many  parts ; 

: and  would  have  been  pleasing  rather  than  in  some 
respects  the  reverse — from  the  lack  of  emphasis, 

: and  of  due  ordination  and  subordination  of  parts. 

The  same  architects  also  exhibit  (131)  a View 
> of  Schools  proposed  to  be  erected  at  Halls- 

• ville,  for  the  Pluistow  and  Victoria  Docks  Mission, 
i a plain  Gothic  building,  with  belfry  and  porch 
I of  coupled  arches. — Some  meritorious  designs  for 
I schools  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  M.  Hooker. 

No.  134  is  the  “National  Schools,  Marden,  Kent,” 

' erected,  with  master’s  house,  for  240  children,  at 
; a cost  of  1,2 10^  This  design,  like  the  others,  is 
' Gothic.  Red  brick  here  is  used,  with  thin  bands 
I of  dark-coloured  brick  at  regular  distances,  and 
I duly  subordinated;  and  roof  principals  appear  ex- 
I tcrnally,  on  the  gables,  in  the  place  of  barge- 
1 boards.  The  “ Design  for  National  Schools, 

' Charlton,  Kent”  (136),  shows  a stone  building  in 
' the  “ Decorated  ” Gothic  manner,  with  gables  and 
: a hell-turret.  The  design  for  the  “Abel  Smith 
Memorial  School,  Hertford — selected  in  competi- 
I tiou  ” (178),  has  yellow  brick  with  bands  of  red, 

; and  is  a good  composition — the  tower  with  spire- 
let  only  excepted,  so  far  as  resembling  the  dis- 
t tinctive  character  of  the  same  feature  of  a church. 

Mr.  Hooker  also  exhibits  (135)  “ Parsonage  House 
1 for  the  District  of  St.  Andrew,  Paddock-wood, 
Brenchley,”  similar  in  style  and  in  merit. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a fair  comparison 
1 between  the  designs  for  schools  which  there 
: are  in  the  Exhibition — amounting  to  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  drawings;  for,  mate- 
i rials,  locality,  and  size  involve  wide  distinctions, 

’ which  are  generally  made  apparent  in  the  result. 

! Satisfactory  is  it  in  point  of  art,  that  the  result  is 
^ so.  Mr.  Edwin  Nash’s  “Peiige  School  for  Infants, 

I now  erecting”  (150),  and  Mr.  Colling’s  “New 

• Schools  erected  at  Haslingtou,  near  Crewe, 

I Cheshire  ” (128),  are  good  specimens  of  the  plain 
1 red  brick  class;  and  Mr.  John  Norton’s  “School- 
I House  aud  Teacher’s  Residence,  Stogursey,  near 
I Bridgewater”  (158),  is  equally  successful  in  Gothic 

detail  and  grouping,  for  a stone  building  of  a 
more  enriched  character.  The  drawing  last 
. named  is  cleverly  coloured,  without  the  appear- 
ance of  much  labour. — Mr.  F.  'SVarren’s  “Free- 
man’s School,  Wellingborough,  re-erected  1859  ” 
(162),  has  more  variation  of  colour,  but  not  a better 
result ; and  the  list  of  buildings  includes  the 
“Monk  Bretton  Schools,  Church  and  Master’s 
! Rcsideucc— cost  500Z,,”  Gothic,  Early  “Deco- 
rated,” of  grey  stone  with  white  dressings  (171),  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Stapleton;  and  the  “ School  at  Weston- 
super-Mare”  (176),  of  similar  materials  aud  style, 
but  better  in  effect,  by  Mr.  Hans  Price.  Also 
near  the  drawings  mentioned,  is  a view  (172),  ol 
the  “ Walsall  Blue  Coat  and  National  Schools,”  by 
Mr.  IT.  Cooper,  a large  group  of  buildings  erected 
at  a cost  of  5,000Z. ; in  the  same  style,  but  of  red 
brick  with  dark-coloured  bands,  with  stone  dress- 
gables  with  crosses  and  finials  in  ironwork, 

• Seepage  228,  ante. 


;and  a tower  with  a lantern  stage  and  a slate 
covered  spirelet. — Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin’s  “Design 
for  proposed  National  Schools,  St.  Philip’s,  Bris- 
tol” (152),  is  a three-story  building,  suitable  for  a 
town,  and  it  is  marked  by  considerable  skill  in 
the  grouping  and  originality  in  the  details.  A 
basement  of  closely-set  and  plain,  narrow  open- 
ings, concealed  in  the  flank  by  the  enclosure  wall  ; 
a principal  story  of  two-light  windows  as  subor- 
dinate in  a continuous  range  of  arches  with  en- 
riched archivolts  and  parti-coloured  voussoirs;  a 
top  story  of  square-headed  windows  under  the 
eaves,  and  a gable  of  low  pitch  with  peculiar 
fiuial,  and  a cusped  window,  circular,  under  an 
arch,  together  with  the  contrasted  rough  walling 
and  dressed  coius,  are  the  principal  features. 
A square  tower,  with  plain  stone  pyramidal 
capping  is  at  the  side.  The  same  architect 
exhibits  a drawing  (153)  of  “ Portion  of  the 
New  Works,  Staverton  Church,  Devonshire,” 
wherein  the  native  marbles  have  been  used  in 
shafts  to  the  new  windows,  which  are  of  “Deco- 
rated” character,  and  the  external  walling  of 
loose  material  has  been  covered  with  rough-cast, — 
a description  of  finish  which  it  is  well  to  note, 
is  to  be  found  of  old  date,  more  frequently  than 
some  arehmologists  may  be  aware  of.  He  has 
also  a cleverly  designed  elevation  for  a carriage 
manufactory  (310).  To  the  execution  of  this 
work,  or  that  substituted,,  somes  passages  in  pro- 
fessional experience  are  attached,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  entry  in  the  catalogue  and  the  photo- 
graph (311). 

Ill  the  arrangement  of  the  drawings  on  the 
walls,  that  of  grouping  the  \vorks  by  the  same 
author  together,  has  been  adopted  (as  the  num- 
bers we  have  given,  have  shown)  to  a consider- 
able extent : and  it  might  with  advantage  have 
been  followed  universally.  It  would,  however,  be 
a good  plan  in  future  exhibitions,  to  group  the 
designs  in  classes  according  to  the  subject;  or 
should  that  he  not  feasible,  from  the  practice 
of  some  architects  of  sending  their  works  of 
different  classes  in  the  same  frame,  there  might 
be  a division  of  the  catalogue,  secondary  to  that 
of  the  order  of  numbers,  which  would  assist  the 
study  of  the  exhibition,  and  promote  those  educa- 
tional results  which  we  have  so  often  adverted  to 
as  the  best  objects  of  an  annual  gathering  of 
drawings.  Indeed,  it  would  be  possible,  by  atten- 
tion to  the  catalogue,  and  to  the  regulations  for 
exhibitors,  to  make  the  Exhibition  of  immense 
service  to  the  profession,  as  well  as  to  the  public. 
We  are  by  no  means  complaining  of  what  has 
been  done  since  first  we  adverted  to  omissions  and 
requirements.  On  the  contrary,  information  of 
the  most  useful  character  is  now  supplied  by  ex- 
hibitors iu  response  to  the  “regulations.”  The 
printing  of  the  catalogue,  however,  might  be  fur- 
ther improved  in  points  which  are  within  the 
duty  of  an  ordinary  reader  for  the  press.  Authors’ 
names,  or  explanatory  matter,  are  sometimes 
arranged  on  the  page,  so  that  it  is  not  imme- 
diately observed  which  number  of  a drawing  is 
referred  to.  Also,  architects  might  be  asked  to 
state  cubical  contents,  aud  of  each  part  of  their 
design  involving  difference  of  work.  Sections  not 
being  given,  plans  and  the  statements  of  total 
cost,  are  comparatively  of  little  service  for  certain 
objects. 

We  have  admitted  that  the  grouping  of  subjects 
would,  for  various  reasons,  be  useful  only  to  a 
limited  extent  in  chronicling  the  architectural 
progress  of  the  year : it  would,  however,  he  of 
value  sufficient  to  be  worth  the  trouble,  aud  would 
be  the  nucleus  or  precedeut  for  such  an  exhibition 
as  we  hope  ultimately  to  find  in  Conduit- street. 
We  cannot  supply  the  want  ourselves  in  the  time 
allotted  us.  We  may,  however,  group  together  one 
or  two  of  the  drawings  of  churches  designed,  or 
lately  erected.  Mr.  Dudley  Male  exhibits  (137) 
“North  Pickenham  Church,  Norfolk;  as  proposed 
to  be  rebuilt,”  a very  ordinary  “Decorated” 
structure  of  grey  stone,  with  light  stone  dressings. 
Mr.  G.  Goldie  has  “ Six  Studies  for  the  new  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  recently  completed  at  Lanark” 

(143) ,  and  “Six  Sketches  for  Works  in  Progress” 

(144) .  The  Lanark  Church  is  Geometric  “ Deco- 
rated ” in  style,  and  has  a prominent  bell-gablet  at 
the  east  end  of  the  nave;  whilst  there  is  also  a 
square  pyramidal-capped  tower  at  the  west.  The 
interior  is  most  deserving  attention;  the  piers 
have  slender  shafts  attached  on  the  face,  to  carry 
statues;  the  arches  are  chamfered  for  the  ball- 
flower;  and  the  baptistery,  inclosed  by  a dwarf 
screen,  is  well  treated.  The  dwarf  screen,  of 
masonry,  to  a chancel,  is  now  generally  adopted 
in  place  of  the  rood-screen;  aud  we  certainly 
think,  with  as  much  propriety  in  point  of  art, — 
art  which  should  not  adopt  forms  where  there  is 
no  lunger  the  use  or  the  symbolical  meaning, — as 


in  the  view  of  what  is  distinctive  in  the  Protestant 
ritual.  Of  Mr.  Goldie’s  “ Works  in  progress,” 
Ballymont  Church,  Mayo,  is  of  that  Geometric 
“ Decorated  ” character,  or  that  before  the  advent 
of  tracery,  which  is  iu  favour  with  au  increasing 
number  of  church  architects — not  only  for  plain 
churches,  but  those  which  admit  a considerable 
amount  of  decoration  by  colour  and  in  furniture. 
The  Priory  Church,  Bergholt,  Suffolk,  however,  is 
Romanesque,  with  square  tower.  The  church  at 
Yarm,  Yorkshire,  is  Early  English,  of  red  brick 
aud  stone,  and  has  an  apse,  and  a peculiar,  but 
effective,  slate-capped  bell-turret  at  the  side.  The 
sketch  of  the  interior  of  this  church  shows  that 
the  dwarf-screen,  or  inolosure,  is  found  suitable 
even  for  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonial.  The 
best  of  the  designs  is  that  of  the  church  at 
Ipswich.  It  is  of  red  brick  and  stone,  with  a 
Jleche  on  the  roof,  marking  the  junction  of  the 
nave  and  chancel;  and  internally  has  stilted 
arches,  and  a timber  roof,  with  the  trusses 
coupled  and  hoarded  over,  and  ornamented  with 
qnatrefoils.  — The  building  which  is  shown  in 
No.  154,  “ Markham  Square  Congregational 
Chapel,  Chelsea,  now  erecting”  (154),  by  Mr. 
J.  Tarring,  was  described  in  our  last  number. 
It  is  a cross  church  of  Late  “Decorated”  cha- 
racter, with  tower  and  spire,  buttresses,  and 
pinnacles.  The  design  sadly  wants  crosses 
or  something  to  terminate  the  gables;  and 
generally  it  is  one  of  those  which  “shunning- 
faults  ” would  only  drive  to  “ sleep.”  Works  of 
this  class  now,  indeed  do  w-ant  something  of  the 
often-spoken-of  novelty.  May  we  not  hope  for 
the  result  of  mental  effort,  divest  of  the  eccen- 
tricity and  lizarrerie.  Our  Media'valists  have- 
much  to  learn  yet,  to  escape  each  horn  of  the 
dilemma  on  which  they  arc  apt  to  cast  themselves. 
We  take  this  opportunity  to  name  (155)  “Tinge- 
wick  Rectory,  near  Buckingham,”  a Gothic,  stone, 
mullioned,  and  gabled  building,  by  the  same  archi- 
tect. The  “Mansions  in  Gore-road,  corner  of  Prince 
Albert’s-road,  Kensington”  (146),  also  by  Mr. 
Tarring,  with  Italian  details,  are  more  pleasing 
in  the  drawing  than  in  execution,  probably,  in  the 
latter  case,  from  the  use  of  cement  aud  the  defects 
of  some  of  the  details, — as  the  trusses  in  the 
cornicione. 

We  were  speaking,  however,  of  churches ; and 
near  the  drawings  last  named  are  two  designs 
which  will  not  fail  to  be  contrasted,  both  having 
octagonal  lanterns  and  pinnacles  at  the  springing 
of  the  spire,  hut  treated  very  differently.  Of  the 
two,  the  one,  No.  157,  “ St.  John’s  Church,  Bed- 
miuster,  Bristol,”  by  Mr.  J.  Norton,  and  the  other 
(173)  a “Design  for  the  proposed  Rebuilding  of 
St.  John’s  Chapel,  Bedford-row,  on  the  old  founda- 
tion,” by  Mr.  Garling,  we  prefer  the  latter, 
because  the  octagon  is  made  to  serve  the  union  of 
the  tower  and  spire  ; whilst  the  former  design  has 
the  octagon  rising  too  high,  or  not  high  enough, 
for  the  tower  pinnacles,  and  has  the  spire 
merely  set  on  the  octagon.  In  Mr.  Garling’s 
design,  the  finials,  or  spirelets  of  the  pin- 
nacles, and  the  spire,  spring  from  the  same 
level : whilst,  in  the  other  design,  the  cornices 
or  mouldings  do  not  range.  Mr.  Norton 
adopts  gables  to  the  hays  of  the  side  aisles : 
Mr.  Garling  has  a different  arrangement  without 
buttresses,  and  has  circular  cusped  window  open- 
ings over  the  main  windows  ofthe  aisle.  A poly- 
gonal apse  with  tall  windows,  the  tower  flanking  it, 
plays  au  important  part  iu  the  effect. — “ St.  John’s 
Church,  Lamsford,  Herts”  (179),  by  Mr.  D. 
Brandon,  shown  in  a clever  sketchUy  coloured 
view,  groups  well,  and  has  some  good  features  of 
detail:  but  it  might  pass  for  an  old  church;  and, 
so  long  as  that  is  by  far  the  most  prominent  attri- 
bnte  of  a building,  we  hold  the  design  cannot  be 
accepted  as  in  every  respect  satisfactory,  or,  indeed, 
as  at  all  the  illustration  of  art  architectural.  In  a 
like  category  we  are  compelled  to  include  Mr. 
Burges’s  “ Proposed  Cathedral  to  be  erected  at 
Brisbane,  South  Australia,”  shown  in  photographs 
from  the  drawings:  nay,  this  design  seems  to  u& 
to  go  further  iu  a wrong  road,  being  treated  as 
though  the  use  of  windows  were  not  to  admit 
light.  The  proportion  of  aperture  to  enclosing 
arch  is  so  small  that  the  mouldings  and  other 
parts  of  the  arch  do  not  preserve  their  desired 
“semblance  of  use;”  the  elevations  appear  as  if 
copied  from  an  old  manuscript;  still  there  is  much 
in  the  design  which,  could  our  objections  be  got 
rid  of,  would  go  to  constitute  a very  suitable 
building  for  a locality  where  elaboration  of  detail 
would,  from  costliness  or  difficulty  of  execution, 
be  out  of  place.  The  building  has  a square 
tower,  with  saddle-backed  roof,  placed  at  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  plan.  The  interior  is  by 
far  the  heat  portion  of  the  design.  There  is  a 
passage-way,  all  round,  in  the  thickness  of  the 
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walls,  at  the  level  of  the  window  sills  of  the  aisle.'?, 
and  a similar  way,  guarded  by  balcony  rails,  to 
the  clerestory.  The  rear-arches  of  the  clerestory 
arc  coupled,  the  windows  themselves  being  chiefly 
ciicu'ar. 

We  have  not  named  many  of  the  drawings  of 
old  buildings,  attentiou  having  been  given  chiefly 
to  those  designs  which  we  have  thought  useful  for 
some  point  or  other  of  suggestion  to  new  matter 
or  new  train  of  thought ; but  visitors  to  the  gallery 
should  not  pass  by  Mr.  F.  K.  Wilson’s  “ Interior 
of  the  Church  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  Brenck- 
boiirn  Priory,  Northumberland,  as  supposed  to 
have  been  decorated  in  the  olden  tiine”(lU7). 
The  she'll  of  the  building  only  is  existing.  The 
“ Ivcstoration  of  the  Centre  Panel  of  the  ancient 
Ketahnliim  of  the  High  Altar  at  Westminster 
Ahhey, — the  Figures  by  II.  S.  Marksj  the  Archi- 
tectural Portions  and  Decorations  drawn  hy 
Iv.  Edgar,  under  the  direction  of  G.  G.  Scott, 
A. TLA.”  (IDS),  will  likewise  be  interesting  in  the 
aritiquarlHii  point  of  view — from  which  we  are  not 
disposed  to  exclude  an  appreciation  of  what  is 
beautiful,  and  is  also  useful  towards  fresh  comhhia- 
tioiis.  How  far  our  art  has  gone  wrong  by  the 
way  in  which  the  polychromy  of  the  Middle  Ages 
has  heen  revived,  with  sometimes  exces.sive  use  of 
gold  and  inharmonious  combinations  of  the 
primary  colours,  is  a question  suggesting  itself 
from  time  to  time,  and  which  some  day  will  have 
to  be  disposed  ot.  Judging  from  the  attentiou 
iiow  given  to  church-furniture,  however, — as  in 
manufactured  articles,  and  in  the  designs  of 
architects  of  the  Medieval  school,— the  elaboration 
and  the  colour,  and  the  demand,  continue,  albeit 
contrasted  with  severity  in  the  forms  of  raasonrv, 
as  also  of  roof-timbering,  which  has  before  been’ 
spoken  of.  o are  not  condemning  use  of  colour, 
hut  only  modes  of  its  use. 

We  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Street’s  designs,  to 
which  remarks  above  might  apply,  do  not,  like 
several  others  on  the  walD,  owe  some  effect  to  the 
cleverness  of  the  drawing  with  pen,  which  could 
not  he  duo  to  the  architecture.  Certainly  the 
student  cannot  be  too  careful  in  judging  of  eflect 
from  drawing  alone,— whether  the  drawing  be  in 
tinting  artistic  or  so  only  in  ink,— or  even  though 
the  drawing  be  at  first  appearance  discouraging. 
Of  Mr.  Street’s  dravvingi?,  the  first  on  the  list  is 
the  ‘'Bird's-eye  Prospect  of  the  Church,  Par- 
soiiage-house,  and  Schools,  recently  erected  at 
Boyne-hill,  im.r  Maidenhead,  with  Design  for  the 
proposed  btoc,)le  ” (220j.  This  large  group  of 
buildings,  however,  externally  is  remarkable  for 
the  judicious  tisc  of  the  darker-toned  materials, 
or  the  harmony  of  general  effect  made  consistent 
with  use  of  materials  of  different  characters.  The 
tower  is  detached,  and  is  crowned  with  the  low 
lucurned^broach  which  Mr.  Street  uses  frequently. 
St.  Giles’s  Church,  O.xford,  now  erecting  bv  the 
same  architect,  shown  in  two  views  (221  and  223), 
belongs  to  the  same  style  of  Early  “ Decorated  ” as 
the  work  last  mentioned.  Here  the  Iiicarne  open- 
ings are  enriched  with  tabernacles.  The  plan,  we 
spoke  of  ill  our  lust  as  remarlcable  for  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  aisles.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  a 
gatherIng-in  of  the  eastern  bay  of  the  nave  next 
the  chancel.  Ihe  tower  is  placed  over  the  western 
extremity  of  the  chancel,  from  which  the  transepts 
project,  the  n)i'th  transept  being  appropriated  as 
the  organ-chamber.  Distinctive  character  is  given 
by  the  short  m.assive  nave-piers, — circular  shafts 
with  capitals  anl  bases  j and  by  the  treatment  of 
the  wide  rear-arches  of  the  clerestory.  There  is 
<v  semi-circular  ajise;  aiul  the  ceiling  is  waggon- 
headed,  with  a tie  and  king -post  (slightly 
moulded  and  c.arvcd),  without  struts.  The 
foliated  ornament  in  capitals,  and  the  reredos 
and  other  church  furniture  are  tastefully  de- 
signed, and,  as  we  have  said,  skilfully  drawn 
Mr.  Street’s  "Grammar  Schod  and  Vicarage 
House  at  Bloxham,  O.xon,  recently  erected,” 
of  which  portions  arc  shown  under  No.  222, 
are  iii  the  same  style.  The  former  building  ha.s 
ti  cloister  in  which  the  openings  are  effectively 
treated  as  a range  of  arches  with  the  shafts 
■coupled  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall;  and  the 
latter  has  some  of  the  windows  square-headed 
with  shafts  in  place  of  mullions,  and  a wide-pro- 
jecting sill  on  corbels  or  blocks. "The  Chapel, 

St.  Mary’s  Cemetery,  Kensall-green  ” (221),  by 
Mr.  S.  J.  Nichols,  has  a porch  of  which  the  front 
is  formed  by  an  arch  carried  on  detached  columns, 
flud  in  the  western  end  there  is  a novel  combina- 
tion of  a large  floriated  cross  with  the  window. 

churches  for  Northampton 
und  Cork,  are  the  best  works  we  have  seen  from 
ms  hand;  and  if  carried  out  as  shown,  they  will 
be  very  elaborate.  The  view,  of  the  exterior,  of 
the  Northampton  Church  (291),  shows  a lofty 
building,  “ Decorated”  iu  style,  having  a tower  and 


spire  joined  in  a clu.ster  of  pinnacles,  and  a poly- 
gonal apse  with  tall  windows.  The  view,  internal, 
of  the  church  at  Cork,  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  (292),  for  which  there  are  designs  by  other 
architects  in  the  West  Gallery,  has  a rich  open- 
timbered  roof  with  side  spaces  over  the  clerestory 
windows,  groining  in  in  a peculiar  manner.  The 
chancel  and  apse  are  very  effective  : though,  as  a 
chancel  arch  is  omitted,  there  is  not  sufficient 
framework  to  the  vista  or  picture  which  is  pre- 
sented.  Mr.  W.  Slater’s  " Church  of  St.  John, 

Moggerhanger”  (303  and  309),  Is  one  which  re- 
sembles an  old  church.  It  has  an  apse,  and  a 
square  tower,  with  slate-covered  spire  over  the 
western  portion  of  the  chancel.  A similar  cha- 
racter pervades  the  interior  of  the  church  of 
St.  George,  Basseterre,  St.  Kitt’s  (30G),  erected 
from  the  same  architect’s  designs,  unless  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  chancel,  which  in  its  plan 
advancing  into  the  nave,  and  the  use  of  the  dwarf 
screen,  reverts  somewhat  to  the  original  type  of 
the  Church  of  San  Clemente,  at  Home.  Mr.  , 
Slater  also  exhibits  an  interior  (307),  and  an  ex- 
terior view  (30S),  of  Somptlng  Church,  as  restored 
hy  the  late  11.  C.  Carpenter.  The  sheet,  with  four-  , 
teen  Northamptonshire  toweis  and  spires  from 
churches  restored  by  Mr.  Slater  (305),  at  first 
conveys  the  impression  that  the  restorations  have 
been  general,  and  have  included  the  towers,  which 
in  some  of  the  cases,  we  have  reason  to  believe  is 
not  exactly  the  case. 

Wo  have  not  yet  finished. 


A WORKMAN’S  WORDS  TO  WORKMEN. 
At  Salford  there  is  a Lodge  of  0]ierativo  Car- 
lientcrs,  and  an  attempt  is  made  at  mutual  in- 
struction. One  of  the  members,  Cliarles  Barnett, 
a young  carpenter,  a member  of  the  Trade  Union, 
bat  who  does  not  agree  as  to  the  way  in  which  it 
is  conducted,  read  a pajier  to  his  fc'Uow-members 
not  long  ago,  from  which  we  make  some 
extracts  : — 

The  destiny  in  life  of  the  skilled  nieclianic  is  much 
more  iiiBuenccd  by  his  sreond  ediirnlion,  that  of  his  ap- 
iircntice.ship,  than  hy  his/rx/,  tliat  of  the  school ; and  yet 
it  U to  the  school  that  the  importance  is  regarded  as 
sittachiiig,  and  we  never  hear  ol  the  other.  But  it  is  in 
this  latter  and  most  important  pai  t of  our  education  that 
it  is  to  be  feared  we,  as  a body,  are  rleficient. 

This  may  be  a hard  and  unpalatable  btatementtomany  ; 
Imt  ! would  ask  you.  is  our  position  such  as  becomes  the 
I'ollowcrs  of  such  a handicraft  as  ours?  Arc  we  held  in 
that  high  estimation  by  our  fellow-countrymen  which  the 
nature  of  our  daily  employment  would  warrant  us  to  ex- 
pect, or  them  to  place  n?  ? 

In  a word,  arc  we,  as  a body,  art- workmen,  or  merely 
men  getting  through  our  work?  If  we  answer  from  our 
own  experience,  we  shall  he  compelled  to  say,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  that,  as  a boily,  we  lall  far  below  that 
standard  to  which  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  aspire,  and 
to  which  the  public  have  a right  to  expect  us  to  arrive. 

And  with  whom  does  the  fault  rest  ? In  answering  this 
(question,  it  may  be  1 shall  stand  almost  alone  among  you. 
But  I most  solemnly  declare  I believe  it  to  be  with  our- 
sclret  indiciduullj/. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  first 
architects  of  the  day  is  too  true  when  he  says  that  it  is 
possible  ‘to  point  to  individual  workmen,  of  an  intelli- 
gence and  of  aspirations  not  inferior  to  those  of  the 
workmen  of  any  other  country,  and  perhaps  of  more  in- 
defatigable powers  of  ajiplication  ; but,  as  a body,  1 loar 
we  must  admit  that  our  biiildii.g  artizans  are  lar  more 
eager  to  shorten  their  hours  of  labour  than  to  improve 
tlu'ir  hours  of  leisure.’ 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  look  too  much  to  external 
power  to  raise  us,  instead  ol  heartily  receiving,  and,  each 
for  liimself,  having  a lively  apprehension  of,  the  troth 
that  no  application  of  external  power  alone  can  raise  a 
man,  or  any  body  of  men;  that  power  mast  proceed  from 
within. 

The  utmost  that  laws  can  do,  whether  enacted  by  an 
imperial  legislature,  municipal  authority,  or  vo'untary 
jLSSociatioiis,  is  to  remove  exttrnul  ohutuetcs  from  our 
path  : progress  hi  Ihu/  palU  must  be  the  result  of  our  own 
efforts.  You  know  the  old  saying,  ‘ That  one  man  may 
lead  a horse  to  the  water,  but  a hundred  cannot  make 
itim  drink.’  So  it  is  in  our  own  case:  laws  may  .xwoof/i 
our  path,  but  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  make  us  walk  in 
it,  save  by  our  own  will  and  cffoit. 

If  we  wish  our  trade  to  occupy  its  proper  jiosition,  and 
our  handicraft  men  to  be  rightly  esteemed,  we  must 
take  care  that  each  member  is  estimable. 

This  should  be  the  great  principle  on  which  the  educa- 
tion of  the  workstiop  should  be  lomuled.  Thatthc  honour 
of  the  craft  dues  not  depend  on  the  laws  by  which  it  is 
protected,  but  upon  the  intelligence,  the  skill,  and  the 
manly  bearing  of  each  individual  craftsman.  Let  but 
these  (lualitics  be  developed  in  our  bretiiren,  and  then  no 
laws  could  he  made,  either  by  Parliaments,  by  masters,  or 
by  ourselves,  that  could  oppress  us ; and,  simply  because 
we  take  away  the  will  to  do  it. 

Intelligence,  skill,  and  manly  bearing  arc  the  levers 
which  must  raise  us  (if  wo  are  to  be  raised),  as  they  have 
been  the  means  which  have  raised  every  other  profession 
that  is  high  in  public  estimation. 

Hitherto  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  have  depended  too 
much,  for  our  protection  and  progress,  upon  laws  and 
regulations  of  tlie  common  body,  instead  of  individual 
effort,  mistaking,  as  it  seems  to  me,  tlie  removal  of 
obstacles  for  actual  progress. 

In  wliat  has  been  advanced,  many  of  yon  may  perhaps 
tliink  that  I have  spoken  severely ; but  is  it  true  ? And  if 
there  be  any  lack  of  that  intelligence,  skill,  and  manly 
bearing  so  necessary  to  render  any  body  of  men  respect- 
able and  respected,  what  can  we  do  towards  developing  in 
ourselves  and  training  our  younger  brethren  in  the  quali- 
ties upon  which  we  lay  so  much  stress? 
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The  matter  seems  entirely  in  our  own  hands;  and  in 
ourtrade  societies  there  is  an  apparatnsadmirably  fitted  for 
the  purpose,  ami  this  adaptation  to  oiir  wants  will  be 
found,  not  in  changing  the  purpose  for  which  our  socie- 
ties were  intended,  viz.,  mutual  protection,  but  by  add- 
ing to  them  the  far  higher  object  of  so  assi.sting  in  the 
training  their  numbers  as  to  render  each  one  self-protect- 
ing. Not  only  would  I have  our  trade  societies  use  their 
influence  to  protect  us  in  our  privileges,  with  reference 
to  the  masters,  but  also  add  to  that  moral  and  intellectual 
training. 

It  should  be  the  care  of  the  trade  that  every  apprentice 
should  have  the  means  and  opportunity  placed  before 
him  of  acquiring  those  habits  of  industrious  and  per- 
severing application  which  are  necessary  t<i  the  attainment 
of  .a  sound  knowledge  of  his  business  in  all  its  parts.  He 
should  have  the  means  of  associating  with  the  older 
members  of  his  craft,  that  by  their  example  he  may  con- 
tinually be  incited  to  labour  to  acquire  that  skill  in  his 
craft  which  would  enable  him  In  hi<  turn  to  become  an 
honour  to  his  trade  and  an  example  to  others. 

Oiir  society  should  have,  at  least  in  every  large  town, 
its  public  room  open  and  known  to  the  world  as  ours. 

I This  should  be  the  trade  home  of  the  young  artisan. 

I There  should  be  class  rooms  in  which  should  be  taught, 

I by'  members  of  our  own  body,  every  branch  of  a sound 
' English  and  technical  education.  There  should  be  rooms 
I for  reading  and  conversation,  with  convenience  for  iec- 
I tiires  nr  public  meetings  of  our  body.  There,  also,  we 
I should  have  opportunity  of  being  accompanied  by  our 
wives,  our  children,  and  sweetliearts,  to  Join  us  in  our 
I festivities. 

I Our  society  would  thus  be  before  the  public  : the 
j objects  which  we  sought  would  commend  themselves  to 
I the  approbation  of  the  public ; and  in  just  such  proportion 
' as  we  attained  the  object  in  view,  in  just  such  proportion 
: would  the  trade  rise  in  public  estimation. 

I Our  society  thus  being  brought  openly  before  thepublic 
would  be  treed  from  the  suspicion  with  which,  however 
we  may  blink  the  fact,  it  is  now  regarded  by  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  fellow  countrymen;  and  then  no  longer 
should  we  see  in  public  advertisements,  ' No  society 
man,’  as  a recommendation  for  the  higher  positions  of 
our  trade. 

Being  thus  public  we  .should  be  freed  from  the  danger 
and  temptation  of  using  the  society  for  other  purposes 
than  those  its  publicity  avows. 

No  longer  should  we  have  large  bodies  of  our  fellow 
workmen  standiog  aloof  from  us,  but  each  would  see  that 
in  joining  his  fellows  he  would  best  advance  his  own 
interests,  and  most  effectually  assist  the  progress  of  his 
fellows:  not  to  belong  to  the  society  would  soon  come 
to  be  a mark  of  disgrace,  not  only  hy  ourselves  but  the 
public  generally,  as  it  would  be  evidence  that  the  mau 
was  deficient  in  those  qualifications  which  would  render 
him  an  honest  and  skilled  woi  kman.  While  thus  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  liberal  principles  of  the  age,  we 
should  secure  in  a great  measure  the  advantages  of  the 
old  trade  guild.s,  which,  according  to  the  time  iu  which 
they  were  founded,  admirably  fullillcd  the  purposes  for 
wliich  they  were  instituted. 

Thus  kindly  feeling  and  charity  would  be  diffused 
amongst  us.  We  should  nurture  men  to  whom  hereafter 
we  should  have  pardonable  pride  in  refen-ing  as  having 
made  their  first  step  with  us. 

To  be  united  with  us  would  be  an  honour, — to  be 
separated  from  us  a disgrace. 

There  is  much  good  sense  in  these  observatious. 


SERPENTINE  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  committee  which  suspended  the  works 
in  progress  for  filtration  and  perpetual  re- 
volution of  the  identical  element  now  contained 
in  the  basin,  Las  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
plan  adopted  hy  the  late  Government,  and  now  so 
near  completion,  was  in  error,  but  they  have  left 
the  question  open  as  to  the  mode  of  treating  the 
bottom,  as  to  the  source  from  which  the  fresh 
supply  is  to  be  derived,  and  as  to  the  no  less  im- 
portant consideration — who  is  to  carry  out  the 
project  ? 

It  is  suggested  that  a copious  supply  may  he 
liad  by  gravitation,  from  a spring  accidentally 
tapped  hy  the  contractor  of  sewers,  near  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Terminus;  and  that  from  a 
point  only  300  yards  distant  from  the  repudiated 
filtering  beds;  and  of  this  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt,  since  the  strong  ciirrent  which  issues  into 
the  sewer  at  that  point  would  fill  a 4-inch  bore. 
Tliis  water  at  present  rims  to  waste,  and  might  be 
much  increased  if  such  measures  were  taken  as 
produced  the  enormous  quantities  in  Orange- 
street,  or  In  Duck  Island. 

The  surface  elevation  iu  Spring-street  (so 
called)  is  80  feet,  the  source  being  20  feet  lower, 
and  immediately  over  the  clay  stratum  ; and  the 
level  of  the  Serpentine  being  50  feet  above  high- 
water  mark,  a fall  of  10  feet  would  remain.  So 
fur  the  facts  are  proven,  hut  the  task  remains, 
hoio  to  win  ike  fullest  supply  from  the  Paddington 
bed,  and  how  to  conduct  it  to  the  site  of  the  now 
abortive  works. 

Wasted  funds,  and  the  suppression  of  a con- 
tract for  17,000^.,  drew  forth  some  animadversion, 
and  might  have  occasioned  regrets.  The  works 
must  be  paid  for,  and  the  engineer’s  commission 
also;  but  any  new  project  or  altered  plan  can  be 
carried  out  only  upon  the  same  provisions,  whoever 
the  engineer  or  contractor  may  he.  The  materials 
on  the  ground, — the  filtering  beds,  and  even  the 
sculptured  urns,  need  not  be  wholly  lost ; but  the 
execution  of  the  amended  system  ought  to  be  en- 
trusted to  the  most  practised  and  approved  of 
professional  experts;  and,  in  this  unhappy  case  of 
all  others,  detur  digniori. 
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f If,  as  seems  probable,  the  desired  supply  Is 
itainablc  at  the  point  indicated,  a very  large 
■mount  would  be  saved  in  conduit  pipes  from  St. 
iBtnes’s,  as  well  as  in  mechanism  to  force  the  water 
i distance  exceeding  two  miles ; but  of  the  suffi- 
liency  and  expediency,  the  best  judges  must 
e those  parties  who  have  already  exemplified 
heir  professional  skill  by  drawing  forth  from  un- 
ified repositories  those  fountains  and  streams 
i'hich  have  stood  the  test  of  years  and  of  search- 
ig  investigation. 

i'  Wliat  portion  of  the  works  now  unfinished  may 
(umain  incomplete,  or  whatever  the  expenditure 
jr  a bootless  object,  is  of  little  weight.  To  finish 
'bad  design  would  only  create  further  obstruc- 
lonj  therefore,  the  sooner  the  right  one  is  com- 
aenced  the  better. 

t As  to  the  condemned  works,  there  can  be  little 
i3ubt  but  that  they  originated  in  a predilection 
tf  the  late  Chief  Commissioner  in  favour  of  Mr. 
tiawkesley’s  ingenious  scheme;  and  it  is  only 
light  to  correct  here  an  inference  formerly  given 
i the  Builder,  “that  the  devastation  of  the 
wwer  borders  was  caused  by  some  underling,”  by 
tiating  that  the  express  order  was  given  by  the 
ilhief  Commissioner  himself.  Q. 


NEWS  FROM  DUBLIN. 

I The  report  of  the  Collector-General  of  Rates 
orobably  the  best  statistical  authority  extant) 
aiearly  testifies  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Irish  ine- 
popolis  within  the  boundary;  and  the  southern 
)ahurbs  are  . considerably  extending.  With  ex- 
iGption  of  Arran  Quay  and  Rotunda  wards  all 
bubliu  is  stated  to  be  “improving.”  The  Four 
lourts  new  (extension)  buildings  cause  “ a con- 
cderablc  addition  to  be  made  to  the  city,”  although 
'le  assessment  is  proportionately  affected  owing 
t)  the  demolition  of  old  business  houses.  Trinity 
rard  is  much  improved,  and  “the  attractions  of 
13W  buildings,  such  as  the  Kildare-street  club, 
iid  the  Turkish  baths  in  Lincoln-place,  are  very 
uimarkable.”  More  dwellings  have  been  raised 
!*  late  years  in  Church-road  and  the  vicinity  of 
I miens-street  than  could  have  been  anticipated 
ifom  the  nature  of  the  site,  it  being  not  long  since 
lonsidered  an  irreclaimable  swamp.  Various 
giiglish  resldeuts—traders— have  erected  dwel- 
3ig  houses  and  offices  (for  the  majority  of  which 
■ir.  Lyons  was  the  architect)  in  tliis  locality,  and 
loher  works  are  projected.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
increasing  value  of  house  property,  which  at  the 
Irbrth  side  had  fallen  to  a low  ebb,  the  collector 
states  that  “a  tenant  in  Monntjoy-square,  who 
iiaid  600L  to  be  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of 
( is  lease,  now  feels  it  an  advantage  to  he  allowed 
D remain  in  possession  from  year  to  year  at  his 
lidrent  of  110^”  Further,  “a  house  iti  Rutland- 
'ipiave  (at  end  of  Sackville-street),  purchased  in  the 
idncumbered  Estates  Court  for-lOOZ.,  has  been  sold 
ir  IjlOOL ! ” A furnished  house  in  Merrion- 
uquare  was  lately  let  for  six  mouths  for  350 
liiuineas. 

V We  may  add  that  the  streets  are  being  newly 
raved,  sewered,  and  spacious  footways  of  granite 
naggings  substituted  for  the  narrow  and  irregular 
ones  hitherto  in  vogue.  The  unoccupied  houses  in 
•5859  were  fewer  by  101  than  those  of  1858.  Old- 
ilishioned  and  dilapidated  structures  are  giving 
lyay  to  the  modern  architects  and  builders.  Let 
Is  hope  that  the  filthy  lanes  and  alleys,  so  nume- 
uous  still,  may  disappear,  and  that  the  sanitary 
jequii'ements  essential  for  common  decency  will 
rave  immediate  attention. 

T The  Spring  Agricultural  Show,  at  the  Royal 
lUuhliu  Society,  was  held  last  week,  and  bore 
civourahle  comparison  with  those  of  preceding 
Jiears.  Numerous  English  and  Scotch  raanufac- 
riurers  exhibited  agricultural,  mechauical,  and  en- 
mneering  appliances,  amongst  whom  we  noticed 
ilessrs.  J.  B.  Brown  & Co.,  Cannon-street; 
idayton,  Shuttleworth,  & Co. ; Barrett,  Exall,  & 
ii-ndrevvs;  Perry  & Sons,  Bilston ; Hay  wood,  jun., 
■derby;  Morton,  Liverpool;  Morton,  Leeds; 
)Iornsby,  Grantham ; Fry,  Bristol;  Hernulewicz, 
tkondon;  Smith,  Brothers,  Glasgow,  Ac.,  &,c.  The 
zrize  bull.  Dr.  McHale,  is  said  to  have  brought 
(,100L 

1'^  Messrs.  Powis,  James,  & Co.,  of  Watling-street, 
-I.C.,  patentees  of  endless  hand  saw  machines,  have 
lad  an  important  action  tried  at  Dublin  before 
^ he  chief  baron  and  a special  jury,  for  3 y,, — the 
crice  of  a machine  alleged  to  have  been  purchased 
y Johanna  Boag,  proprietress  of  saw-mills  at 
lllelfast.  Plaintift'’s  case  was  substantially  that 
be  machine  w-as  bond  fide  sold  to  defendant, 
vhr'ough  her  son  as  agent,  conditional  that  it 
liiould  remain  on  trial  for  one  month,  and,  if  not 
'ipproved  of,  to  be  returned.  The  machine  was  re- 
tained for  four  months  in  a store-case  unopened. 
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and  defendant  refused  to  pay.  Defendant  tra- 
versed the  sale,  and  alleged  that  the  machine  was 
merely  sent  for  exhibition,  to  induce  purchasers. 
Verdict  for  plaintifis.  Counsel  for  plaintiffs, 
Messrs.  Armstrong,  Q.C.,  Hemphill,  Q.C.,  and 
Sidney  ; for  defendant.  Sergeant  Fitzgibbon  and 
Mr.  Faulkner. 

The  water  supply  question  is  solved,  and  the 
canals  are  to  be  the  source;  terms  having  been 
arranged  with  the  Grand  and  Royal  companies. 

The  project  of  connecting  the  North-wall  quay 
with  the  southern  thoroughfare  of  Great  Brun- 
swick-street,  by  means  of  a bridge  across  the 
Liffey,  at  the  Custom-house,  is  assuming  a 
tangible  shape.  A new  patent  balance  rolling 
bridge,  with  longitudinal  motion  and  double  car- 
riage ways,  has  been  constructed  over  the 
George’s  Dock,  by  Messrs.  Turner  & Gibson,  of 
Hammersmith  Iron  Works.  Mr.  M.  Kenny, 
patentee.  Width  of  water  way,  47  feet.  There 
are  t^frelve  rollers,  or  four  to  each  of  three  main  gir- 
ders; also  three  cast-iron  carriages,  and  bearing 
centres,  one  under  each  main  girder,  resting  on 
lubricators,  presenting  on  the  elevation  a para- 
bolic curved  form.  Girders,  4 feet  deep,  6 inches 
wide,  with  15-inch  ilunges,  top  and  bottom.  At 
one  end  of  bridge  there  is  a counterbalance  of 
five  tons  weight,  and  the  opening  is  effected  by 
lowering  deflecting  cams  at  one  end,  by  a tilting 
apparatus  at  opposite  extremity,  and  a driving 
gear  nearly  central.  Mr.  Forsyth  is  civil  engineer. 
Cost,  including  masonry,  &c.,  4,000/. 

We  learn  that  new  jetties,  for  shipping  pur- 
poses, are  increasing  in  numbers;  that  a second 
new  graving-dock  at  North-wall  point  is  in  con- 
templation; and  that  the  quays  will  be  prolonged 
considerably  beyond  the  lighthouse,  and  the  river 
deepened. 


SCAFFOLDING  IN  BELGIUM. 

The  following  may  prove  useful,  and  tend  to 
diminish  the  number  of  scaffold  accidents.  In 
this  capital  (Brussels),  and  generally  throughout 
Belgium,  all  building  is  performed  overhand,  no 
matter  what  may  he  the  nature  of  the  material 
employed,  whether  cut  stone,  brick,  or  rubble.  As 
the  building  progresses,  the  flooring  joists  are 
put  in,  and,  by  means  of  trestles  placed  on  them, 
the  work  proceeds  from  story  to  story,  all  mate- 
rials being  carried  up  short  ladders,  and  so  on 
planks,  to  wherever  they  may  be  required.  The 
results  of  this  are  threefold;  first,  it  prevents 
any  obstruction  to  the  flagway,  or  street  of  a 
town ; second,  it  reduces  the  expense  of  scaffold- 
ing materially;  and,  last  not  least,  it  almost 
entirely  prevents  the  possibility  of  accidents,  and 
the  wholesale  loss  of  life  or  limb  which  so  fre- 
quently occurs:  the  work  can  also  be  quite  as 
well  executed,  as  the  well-built  houses  in  this 
city  most  fully  testify,  more  particularly  in  the 
new  part,  where  they  are  constructed  with  great 
regard  to  architectural  appearance  and  ornament. 
Another  particularly  good  and  practical  method 
pursued  in  this  country  is  the  universal  plan  of 
hanging  scaffolds.  In  all  houses  and  buildings, 
whether  public  or  private,  holes  are  left  5 or  6 
inches  square,  or  round,  according  to  fancy : 
these  are  cased  with  cut-stone,  or  very  fre- 
quently cut  out  of  the  solid,  and  placed  at  a 
distance  of  8 or  10  feet  from  each  other  round 
the  outside  walls,  between  the  ceiling  of  the 
top  or  attic  story  and  the  roof,  a space  which 
in  this  country  is  made  very  useful,  being 
boarded,  and  serving  for  drying  clothes,  holding 
lumber,  &c.  These  holes  are  either  left  open, 
which  is  most  useful  fyr  ventilatiou,  or  are 
stopped  by  a plug  of  wood,  on  the  bead  of  which 
is  usually  placed  some  ornament  according  to 
taste.  When  it  is  required  to  point,  clean,  or 
paint  the  outside  of  the  house,  w’hich,  by  the 
way,  is  most  generally  the  custom  here  every 
summer,  small  beams  which  fit  these  holes  are 
pushed  through,  and  made  to  project  some 
6 feet,  or  more  according  to  the  width  of 
scaffold  required,  leaving  about  as  much  inside 
the  loft,  or  “ grenier,”  as  it  is  called,  where  the 
end  is  firmly  secured  to  the  floor  or  joist  by  a 
cramp  of  iron  screwed  down  for  the  purpose. 
From  these  beams  frames  5 or  6 feet  wide,  and 
15  or  20  feet  long,  indeed,  as  long  as  may 
be  required,  are  hung.  These  frames  seem  to  be 
only  ladder  poles,  sawed  down  the  middle,  and 
connected  by  means  of  cross-pieces  of  timber 
mortised  through,  and  pinned  outside  to  prevent 
them  from  spreading.  These  are  placed  at  dis- 
tances of  G feet,  and  across  them  planks  are 
laid,  on  which,  sitting  or  standing,  the  work- 
men, beginning  at  the  top,  continue  their  work 
to  the  bottom,  shifting  the  planks  from  cross- 
bar to  cross-bar  as  they  proceed.  Access  to 
these  scaffolds  is  obtained  from  the  windows  of 
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the  house,  as  there  are  no  ladders  or  other  com- 
munication with  the  gi'ound  used,  which  is 
another  great  advantage  derivable  from  these 
hanging  contrivances,  as  it  quite  prevents  the 
possibility  of  robbery.  All  materials  which  may 
be  required  as  the  work  proceeds  are  either 
pulled  up  from  the  ground,  or  obtained  through 
the  windows.  To  avoid  risk  to  the  passer-by,  it 
is  commonly  the  custom  to  hang  a cross  bit  of 
timber  to  within  a few  feet  of  the  ground  to 
give  warning  of  what  Is  going  on  above.  By 
means  of  these  hanging  scafiblds,  the  expense  of 
long  scaffold-poles,  ropes,  put-logs,  and  ladders, 
are  avoided,  to  say  nothing  of  a very  great  saving 
of  time  in  their  construction,  as  they  can  be  hung 
out  in  a few  hours.  When  I was  mentioning  the 
various  uses  to  which  the  “ grenier  ” is  subjected, 
I forgot  one  whose  great  importance  will,  1 trust, 
excuse  my  adding  to  the  length  of  this  already 
too  long  protracted  letter.  Access  to  all  the  flues 
of  the  house  Is  attainable  from  it;  and  in  each 
flue  an  iron  frame  is  firmly  built,  in  which  a door 
is  hung,  more  frequently  double  ones,  the  inside 
one  being  hung  so  as  to  shut  down  tight  across 
the  flue,  prevent  all  draft,  and,  with  the  help  of  a 
wet  blanket  at  the  bottom,  extinguishing  any  fire 
in  a few  minutes.  These  doors  also  assist  much  in 
the  sweeping  of  the  flues,  and  quite  prevent  the 
necessity  of  going  out  on  the  roof,  and  the  conse- 
quent frequent  breaking  of  slates,  as  well  as  dan- 
ger to  the  persons  employed.  I trust  these  few 
observations  may  he  of  u.se  to  our  builders  and 
contractors,  and  may  prove  the  means  of  saving 
many  lives.  I would  just  remark  that  the  holes 
for  these  hanging  scaffolds  cau  be  made  easily, 
and  at  little  ex[iense,  in  existing  houses,  and 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  cleaning  and  painting 
the  fronts  of  our  metropolitan  houses,  adding 
thereby  much  to  the  freshness  and  cheerful  ap- 
pearance of  our  towns.  L.  H.  King  Habiian. 


PROPOSED  TESTIMONIAL  TO  MR. 

C.  C.  NELSON. 

At  the  meeting  whicli  was  held  on  the  3rd 
inst.,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  R.A.,  iu 
the  chair,  letters  were  read  from  thirty-two  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Institute,  expressing  their  warm  ap- 
proval of  the  object  proposed,  and  agreeing  to 
assist  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  On  the  motion 
of  Professor  Donaldson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Godwin, 
it  was  then  unanimously  resolved,  that  a testi- 
monial be  presented  to  C.  C.  Nelson,  esq.,  as  a 
grateful  expression  of  the  high  appreciation  enter- 
tained generally  of  his  very  valuable  services,  the 
time  and  constant  attention  that  he  has  bestowed 
upon  the  responsible  duties  of  his  office,  and  of 
the  honourable  and  courteous  maimer  in  which  he 
has,  with  his  colleagues,  conducted  for  ten  years 
the  affairs  of  the  Institute.  It  vv.as  further  re- 
solved, that  each  subscription  should  not  exceed 
one  guinea.  A committee  was  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  since  then 
about  sixty  guineas,  we  believe,  have  been  sub- 
scribed. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Romford. — The  various  improvements  in  drain- 
age, &c.,  so  long  required,  are  now,  says  the  Chelms- 
ford Chronicle,  to  be  proceeded  with  by  the  Local 
Board  of  Health ; and,  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  they 
intend  borrowing  between  G,000/.  and  7,000/. 

Afn/i/on.— The  new  public  hall  here  has  been 
opened.  A public  hall,  mechanics’  institution,  and 
private  dwelling-house  are  embraced  iu  the  under- 
taking. The  edifice  lias  been  raised  for  the  Maldon 
Public  Hall  Company  by  Messrs.  Spurgeon  & Sons, 
of  Maldon,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  company’s  architect,  Mr.  T. 
Roger  Smith,  of  London.  The  new  building  occu- 
pies a site  on  the  north  side  of  the  High-street, 
near  the  Town-hall;  it  is  of  brick,  has  a frontage 
of  43  feet  6 inches,  and  the  total  depth  from  the 
front  wall  to  the  back  is  115  feet.  Each  side  of 
the  hall  has  five  windows.  The  dimensions  of  the 
hall  are  3G  feet  wide,  GG  feet  9 inches  long,  and 
32  feet  6 inches  high.  It  will  seat  upwards  of 
400  persons,  independent  of  the  accommodation  on 
the  platform. 

Clifton, — Another  project  has  been  broached  for 
completing  the  suspension-bridge  across  the  Avon, 
which  will  unite  the  two  counties  of  Somerset  and 
Gloucester.  The  matter,  it  is  said,  has  been  taken 
up  with  spirit.  This  structure  was  commenced,  as 
many  of  our  professional  readers  may  remember, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Brunei  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  and  upon  it  upwards  of  40,000/.  were  ex- 
pended up  to  1843.  The  roadway  of  the  proposed 
bridge  is  850  feet  in  length,  and  220  feet  above 
high-water  mark. 
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Liverpool. — The  local  papers  give  an  account 
of  new  business  premises  named  Compton  House, 
which  have  been  enlarged  so  as  to  extend  over  a 
site  of  about  3,222  square  yards  in  Church-street, 
Lelgh-street,  and  Basnett-street.  The  new  build- 
ings have  been  erected  from  a design  by  Messrs 
Haigh  & Co.,  builders,  Mr.  Dempster  was  the 
stonemason  : Messrs.  Smith  & Son  were  the  brick- 
layers, Messrs.  Lingard  and  Merrick  the  painters, 
and  Messrs.  Goodall  & Son  the  plasterers  and 
decorators.  The  style  adopted  is  a free  adaptation 
of  the  Italian,  and  comprises  a frontage  of  55  feet, 
which  is  carried  up  five  stories,  or  60  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  street  line,  the  whole  being  exe- 
cuted with  stone  from  the  Griushill  quarries  in 
Shropshire. 

Ouernscy. — There  is  going  to  be  a lighthouse 
erected  on  the  Ilanors,  says  a local  correspondent. 
There  are  some  dangerous  rocks  on  our  south-west 
coast.  The  stones  are  brought  on  the  E.  in  the 
town.  The  Trinity  Board  has  the  management. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


Threekingham. — A restoration  of  the  church 
here  has  been  effected  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
E.  Browuiug,  of  Stamford,  architect.  The  free- 
stone of  the  nave,  pillars,  and  arches  has  been 
cleaned,  and  the  windows  of  the  south  aisle  luive 
been  restored.  The  porch  has  been  restored, 
with  a new  opeu-timbered  roof.  The  ancient 
bench  ends  of  the  church  have  been  reproduced 
in  English  o.ik.  The  floor  of  the  church  is  of 
encaustic  tiles.  The  recumbent  figures  of  '•  Lam- 
bert de  Trekingham  ” and  his  wife  have  been  par- 
tially restored,  and  set  on  a plinth  of  plain  stone. 
The  outlay  on  these  and  other  restorations  up  to 
the  present  time,  has  not  exceeded  500/.  Much, 
however,  remains  to  be  done  to  the  bell  frames 
and  the  tower  and  spire. 

Lravitree  and  Hocking.—'Tho  chancel  of  the 
church  has  now  bceu  restored  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Foisted  Charitres.  The  sum  of  210/.  was  at 
first  voted  for  the  work,  but  the  roof  was  found 
in  so  dilapidated  a state  tliat  it  had  to  he  entirely 
removed,  a great  portion  of  the  east  wall  pulled 
down,  and  the  whole  of  the  east  Perpendicular 
window  taken  out.  Under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Chancellor,  of  Chelmsford,  a new  oaken 
roof  has  been  put  upon  moulded  trusses,  sup- 
ported on  oak. corbels,  with  purlins  and  braces,— 
the  whole  having  been  worked  out  of  English 
oak.  A five-light  Geometrical  tracery  window 
has  been  put  in.  The  walls  have  been  scraped 
do\yiand  restored,  in  the  course  of  which  some 
curious  old  mural  stencillings  were  discovered. 
The  whole  of  the  works  in  the  chancel  have  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Parmeuter  L Son,  of  Beck- 
ing, at  a cost  of  about  -100/. 


M',eioport  The  church  of  Newpor 

the  tower  of  which  was  entirely  rebuilt  about  tw 
years  ago,  has  now  been  renovated.  The  snut 
porch  was  restored  at  the  sole  expense  of  \V.  ( 
Smith,  esq.,  at  a cost  of  220/.  The  new  worl< 
also  included  the  insertion  of  a south  window  an 
doorway  and  windows  at  the  sides, — all  of  Cae 
stone.  Mr.  Smith  was  likewise  at  the  expense  c 
re-uooriiig  the  church  with  deal  wliere  the  seat 
are  usually  placed,  and  the  laying  down  a pavt 
meiit  of  red  and  black  in  the  aisles — repairing  a 
the  interior  stonework  of  the  pillars  and  arches  a 
a cost  of  139/.  All  the  old  deal  pews  have  bee 
clcared  away,  and  forty-six  new  open  oak  bencht 
phioed  m the  transt-pts  and  aisles,  at  an  expense  c 
106/.,  also  paid  by  Mr.  Smith.  The  central  are 
of  the  church  is  occupied  by  150  chairs,  free  to  al 
In  the  chaucel,  the  old  pews  Lave  been  remove, 
aiul  stalls  of  curved  oak,  with  poppy  hea<l.s  suh 
stituted,— six  on  each  side.  Tlie  Early  Englis 
octagonal  font  of  Baniiick  stone  has  been  rcstord 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Brown,  of  Lynn,  the  con 
tractor  for  the  works,  and  placed,  according  to  tli 
original  plan,  on  six  black  marble  columns,  i 
decorated  window  has  been  inserted  in  the  sout 
aisle,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Shirley,  one  of  the  church 
wardens,  and  Mr.  David  Skipper,  of  Newport.  ^ 
new  roof  has  been  put  on  the  north  aisle,  at  th 
expense  of  the  Rev.  J.  Chapman,  vicar  of  Newport 
and  Mrs.  Chapman;  and  since  the  rebuilding  o 
the  tower  the  parishioners  have  entirely  roof'ei 
the  nave  of  the  church  with  oak  (a  fae-simile  o 
the  old  roof),  and  rebuilt  the  clerestory  walU 
inserting  eight  new  stone  windows  of  three  light 
^ch,  with  cusped  heads,— the  work,  including  th 
n estmoreland  slates  for  the  roof,  costing  6B7/.  lOt 
A new  stone  pulpit,  supported  on  marble  shaftf 
trom  a design  by  Messrs.  Jekyll,  of  Norwich 
architects,  has  been  given  by  W.  C.  Smith,  esq. 
at  a cost  of  45/.  ^ 

Chel^ford.—’lha  small  memorial  chapel  at  th 
New  Church  Cemetery  is  now  completed.  Th 


design  was  by  Sir.  Chancellor,  of  Chelmsford.  The 
chapel,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  long  walk 
leading  to  the  main  part  of  the  cemetery,  is  in 
the  Early  Decorated  style  of  the  Geometrical 
period,  and  is  built  of  Kentish  rag  with  Batli 
stone  dressings.  A gabled  bell-turret,  surmounted 
by  stone  foliated  cross,  rises  over  the  centre  of  the 
doorway  at  the  southern  end, and  contains  a bell, 21 
inches  in  diameter,  by  Messrs.  Warner  & Son.  The 
interior  is  only  30  feet  by  17  feet,  the  height  26 
feet.  The  contract  of  Mr.  Hardy,  the  mason,  was 
650/. ; and  the  total  expenditure  has  been  little 
loss  than  800/.  Over  the  door  is  a stained- 
glass  window,  with  three  quatre-foils.  At  the 
northern  end  is  a three-light  Decorated  window, 
with  shafts,  foliated  caps,  and  bases,  filled  with 
stained  glass,  representing  the  Resurrection,  exe- 
cuted by  Clayton  & Bell.  The  inscription  is  “In 
memory  of  lloratia  Louisa  Glyn.”  The  chapel 
has  been  reared  at  the  cost  of  the  husband  and 
the  father  of  the  deceased,  assisted  by  her  sisters. 

Kettering. — A contract  has  been  entered  into 
with  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Hibbert,  of  Manchester, 
for  a lightning  conductor;  and  with  Messrs. 
Taylor,  of  Loughborough,  to  re-cast  the  third 
bell. 

Ooer  {CamhridgesJiire'). — The  foundation-stone 
of  the  new  church  at  Over,  which  is  to  be  erected 
almost  entirely  at  the  cost  of  Lord  Dclamere.  as 
a memorial  to  the  lute  Lady  Delamere,  was  laid 
on  Friday,  the  23rd  of  March.  The  church  will 
be  of  Geometrical  Gothic  design,  and  will  consist 
of  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles,  with 
chantry  ami  vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  and  a tower  and  spire,  1-10  feet  high,  at 
the  south-west  angle.  Accommodation  will  he 
provided  for  500,  most  part  free.  The  total  cost 
of  the  church,  everything  complete.  Is  estimated 
at  from  5,000/.  to  6,000/. 

Milton. — A new  stained-glass  window  has  been 
lately  placed  in  the  south  side  of  the  chaucel  in 
the  parish  church.  The  artists  were  Messrs. 
Hardman  & Co.,  of  Birmingham.  The  subject  is 
the  “ Marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee.”  The  window 
was  presented  to  the  church  as  a marriage  offering 
by  a nephew  of  the  rector’s,  and  after  the  latter 
had  been  officiating  at  the  wedding. 

Sawhridgen'orth  {IIerts.)~A.  new  church,  par- 
sonage, and  schools  are  about  to  be  erected  at 
High  Wych,  an  outlying  hamlet  in  this  parish.  A 
site  has  been  presented,  and  the  designs  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett,  architect. 

U'ulrerhampton.—'VhQ  erection  of  Blakenall 
church  is  now  about  to  be  proceeded  with,  the 
necessary  sum  having  been  raised  within  about 
200/.  It  will  make  the  ninth  church  in  the  town 
of  Wolverhampton. 

Liverpool. — The  foundation-stone  of  a Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  (the  first  of  the  denomination 
in  Liverpool)  has  been  laid  in  Shaw-street,  on  a 
site  of  laud  opposite  the  Collegiate  Institution. 
The  site  is  39  feet  wide  by  about  120  feet  deep, 
the  whole  of  which  area  is  covered  by  the  church 
aud  vestries  at  the  buck;  and,  being  close  up  to 
lofty  houses  on  the  south  side,  with  the  prospect 
of  having  similar  houses,  ere  long,  on  the  north 
side,  the  church,  with  the  exception  of  large 
windows  in  the  east  and  west  gables,  will  be 
lighted  entirely  by  a range  of  windows  on  each 
side  of  thereof.  All  of  the  edifice  that  will  be  exhi- 
bited to  the  street  is  simply  the  end  elevation  or 
gable,  flanked  by  octagon  piers,  terminating  in 
crocketed  pinnacles,  aud  pierced  in  the  centre 
with  a six-light  window.  The  whole  of  the  front 
will  be  executed  in  Miiicra  stone,  the  quoins, 
mouldings,  aud  otlicr  dressings  to  be  polished,  the 
walling  to  be  in  thin  courses,  pitched  on  the  face. 
The  interior  of  the  church  will  be  one  apartment, 
/8  feet  long  by  35  feet  wide,  divided  into  seven 
bays,  with  arched  principals  of  laminated  timber, 
resting  on  stone  corbels.  Accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  GOO,  and  the  cost  of  the  building  is 
contr.icted  for  at  2,200/.,  by  Mr.  Morriss,  mason 
and  joiner ; Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  slater  and  plasterer ; 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Holt,  plumber,  painter,  and 
glazier.  The  Messrs.  Hay  are  the  architects  of 
the  structure. 

Kccles. — On  the  GLh  inst.  the  new  Congrega- 
tional chapel  at  Eccles,  near  Manchester  (Messrs. 
Poulton  and  Woodman,  architects),  of  which  we 
gave  views  and  a description  on  17tli  December 
last,  was  opened  for  divine  service.  The  side 
windows  are  to  be  filled  with  ornamental  glass,  of 
a delicate  green  tint,  having  a running  pattern, 
in  oak  and  ivy  leaves  alternately,  aud  surrounded 
with  stained  crocheted  borders.  The  principal 
window  will  be  of  stained  glass,  of  geometrical 
design,  with  labels  and  shields  at  intervals,  on 
which  passages  of  Scripture  are  emblazoned.  In 
each  gable  is  also  a small  window,  coloured.  The 
windows  have  been  designed  and  executed,  under 
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the  direction  of  the  architects,  by  Messrs.  Edmund- 
son  and  Son,  of  Mauehester.  Both  the  exterioi 
and  interior  of  the  church  are  heightened  in  cffeci 
by  the  introduction  of  a considerable  amount  oJ 
carving. 

Manchester. — The  work  of  restoring  and  re- 
novating the  cathedral  and  old  parish  church 
of  Manchester,  says  the  local  Courier,  pro- 
ceeds satisfactorily.  The  improvements  have 
been  effected  chiefly  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
or  the  parish  portion,  as  distinct  from  the 
choir  or  chancel,  over  which  the  churchwardens 
have  no  authority.  The  chief  improvement,  ir 
regard  to  comfort  and  use,  consists  in  re-seating 
the  whole  of  the  church  with  oak  benches,  in  place 
of  the  ugly  and  inconvenient  pews.  The  new 
seats  are  all  open  and  free,  having  carved  bench-, 
ends.  The  next  great  improvement  is  the  removal 
of  the  unsightly  western  gallery,  which  extended 
the  whole  width  of  the  church.  This  clearance 
has  opened  to  view  the  three  western  window^ 
and  in  due  time,  when  the  organ  is  removed,  the 
great  archway  and  entrance  will  be  also  openedj 
Temperature  and  ventilation  have  received  the 
attention  of  the  churchwardens,  and  great  im-i 
provemeuts  have  been  effected.  The  lighting  has! 
also  been  amended  by  the  erection  of  gas  staudardsJ 
with  brass  branches  and  foliage,  the  burners  being] 
in  triplets  of  three  on  each  of  three  branches.  In; 
addition  to  the  removal  of  window-obstructingi 
galleries,  the  lighting  of  the  cathedral  by  day  has, 
been  considerably  aided  by  a thorough  cleaning  ofj 
the  pillars  and  wall  surfaces,  which  had  becomej 
very  dingy.  The  pillars  of  the  nave  have  hadj 
their  thick  disfiguring  coats  of  whitewash  rc-i 
moved,  and  are  coloured  in  distemper;  while  thei 
pillars  of  the  side  aisles  have  had  stripped  off 
about  3 inches  of  plaster.  The  pillars  appear  to; 
be  many  feet  higher  since  the  large  disfiguring 
pews  were  removed.  The  dangerous  lath-and« 
plaster  ceilings  received  early  attention,  a warning 
having  been  given  some  time  since  by  the  fall  of 
several  cwt.  of  sham  plaster  ornament  during  divine; 
service.  About  fifteen  tons’  weight  of  this  unsafe 
ceiling  have  been  removed  from  its  position  over 
the  people’s  heads,  where  it  was  suspended  onlj 
by  old  wood  and  rotten  nails.  The  oak  beams  of 
the  roof,  moulded  into  form,  look  well,  and  are 
safe,  the  mouldings,  bosses,  and  varnishing  adding 
to  the  eftect.  The  roof  lights  in  the  side  chapels, 
or  aisles,  have  been  improved  and  tilled  with 
rough  plate  glass,  ground  on  the  inside,  admitting 
abundance  of  light.  The  whole  of  the  roofing 
has  been  newly  leaded,  and  new  planking  placed 
underneath.  All  the  carving  throughout  the 
church,  whether  iu  stone  or  w’ood,  has  been  donej 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Banks,  of  Hulmo.  The  pulpit,| 
reading-desks,  and  choristers’  seats,  were  made  by| 
Messrs.  Hulme  & Heron,  of  Cheetham-liill.  Thel 
open  seats  were  mostly  placed  by  Mr.  J.  Marsden,, 
of  Bolton.  Mr.  Winder  executed  the  plumbing;  I 
and  Mr.  Walker  the  heating  apparatus.  Tbe| 
coloured  tiles,  in  geometrical  patterns,  with  which; 
the  floors  are  laid,  were  made  by  Messrs.  Maw  A ' 
Co.,  and  have  been  laid  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Graham,  who  | 
was  also  the  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  1 
masonry.  To  hi.s  care  the  general  superintendence  j 
of  the  whole  work,  under  Mr.  J.  P.  Holden,  thoj 
architect,  has  been  committed.  Other  alterations  t 
for  the  better  might  be  mentioned,  both  inside  aud  \ 
outside. 

Bradford. — The  committee  appointed  to  make  i 
arrangements  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  chapel  and  ( 
schools  for  Little  Horton-lane,  says  the  Bradford  i 
some  little  time  ago  issued  invitations  i 
for  plans  to  architects  in  different  parts  of  the  I 
country.  Thirteen  designs  were  submitted  in 
response  to  this  invitation,  and  the  unanimous  t 
decision  of  the  committee  ivas  in  favour  of  those  i 
marked  ” E,vperientia  docetf  which  proved  to  be  j 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson,  of  1 
this  town,  architects.  The  second  premium  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Poulton  and  Woodman,  of' 
Heading.  The  new  chapel  will  be  capable  of! 
accommodating  upwards  of  1,500  people,  with 
school-room  for  300  scholars,  and  class-rooms  \ 
immediately  adjoining. 

Newcastle.  — Newcastle,  says  the  Gate.diead\ 
Oh.^errer,  is  about  to  add  to  the  number  of  her  i 
churches.  The  congregation  at  whose  head  is  the  I 
Rev.  J.  H.  Rutherford,  now  occupying  on  Sundays  i 
the  lectnre-roora  in  Nelson-street,  was,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  4th  of  April,  to  proceed  to  the  erection  [ 
of  a church  (with  schools),  in  the  Bath-lane,  where  ■ 
a suitable  site  has  been  obtained.  The  foundation- 
stone  was  to  be  hud  by  Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto,  ! 
hart.,  M.P.  Tlie  style  selected  is  Gothic.  Number' 
of  sittings,  1,200.  There  will  be  a tower  and  spire  ' 
about  130  feet  high,  and  a large  west  window  oft 
elaborate  design.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  ■ 
Oliver  & Lamb ; and  Messrs.  Scott  & Reed,  the 
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luilders,  will,  it  is  expected,  have  the  church  com- 
tletcd  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

^ Cha7inel  Islands. — A chapel  in  the  Channel 
'sles  (Alderney),  belonging  to  the  Wesleyans,  is 
I'affering  from  that  dangerous  malady,  “dry- 
pt  j”  and  if  accounts  be  true,  it  will  have  to  be  in 
lart  rebuilt.  The  Guernsey  Methodist  New  Con- 
lection  Chapel  is  in  prepress.  We  spoke  of  it 
ome  time  back  as  being  laid  by  the  Rev.  W,  Cooke, 
[f  London,  editor  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection 
\iagazine. 


HARTLEY  INSTITUTION  COMPETITION. 

r Tnn  council,  after  a careful  consideration  of 
)'rofe8sor  Donaldson’s  report  and  examination  of 
le  plans,  suggested  to  the  town-council  that  the 
rlan,  No.  19,  with  the  motto,  “Comrao  9a,”  was 
le  one  most  deserving  of  selection  by  the  towu- 
Duncil,  subject  to  such  necessary  modifications  (if 
ly)  as  might  be  requisite  to  bring  the  cost  withiu 
le  amount  limited  by  the  scheme. 

At  a meeting  of  the  council  of  the  borough  held 
1 1 the  11th  inst.,  it  was  resolved  that  the  report  of 
le  council  of  the  Hartley  Institution  be  received 
lid  adopted. 

'The  sealed  envelope  having  been  opened,  the 
bthors  of  the  design  “ Comme  9a”  were  found 
I')  be  Messrs,  Green  & De  Ville,  of  Great  Ormond- 
.'•reet,  London. 


HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE, 
r There  is  a peculiar  talent  required  for  theatri- 
il  management  which  shall  endure,  otherwise, — 
iy;  and  Mr.  E.  T,  Smith  has  certainly  shown 
le  possession  of  a considerable  share  of  it.  He 
IS  a more  arduous  task  before  him  at  Her  Ma- 
t-sty’s Theatre  than  he  has  yet  essayed,  but  he 
us  begun  very  well,  and  wo  may  augur  for  him 
access.  London  has  become  so  rich  and  so  large, 
hd  is  brought  by  railway  so  near  to  all  England, 
ttat  we  see  no  reason  why  both  opera  houses  should 
)t  flourish. 

'•Considerable  improvements  have  been  made  in 
e approaches,  staircase,  and  lobbies,  of  Her 
jiajesty’s  Theatre  j carpets,  mirrors,  and  plants, 
dodiug  their  aid  to  impart  an  aspect  of  comfort 
lid  carefulness.  Within,  the  stalls  have  taken  the 
pape  of  chairs  with  great  advantage,  and  the  whole 
is  been  cleansed  and  brightened.  Madame  Borghi 
Damn’s  first  appearance,  in  La  i^ai’0?-ii<z,was  acom- 
[€te  success;  and  Signor  Everardi,  up  to  this  time 
l.tle  heard  of  in  England,  made  a decidedly  good 
iipression.  Many  would  have  been  glad  to  find 
im  in  the  Trovatore.  Little  has  yet  been  doue 
t the  way  of  scenic  effect,  but  preparations  are 
kaking  to  produce  Oheron  with  great  splendour 
lid  completeness. 


^oolis  §leaitrtli. 

1 Practical  Treatise  on  the  Turbine,  or  Mori- 
uzonialWaier-w/ieel;  with  seven  plates.  Specially 
I)  Designed  for  the  use  of  Operative  Mechanics. 
B By  William  Cullen,  Millwright  and  Engi- 
Dineer.  London  : E,  F.  Spon,  and  John  Weale. 

VO  was  told  of  the  first  Napoleon,  that  observing 
? le  perpetual  annoyance  and  trouble  his  soldiers 
r-ffered  in  the  hand-grinding  of  corn,  and  know- 
: g that  scarcely  any  district  they  might  pass  was 
itidly  devoid  of  streams  of  water,  however  small, 
e ordered  one  of  his  engineer  officers,  named 
uourneyron,  forthwith  to  invent  some  easy  means 
m making  use  of  such  streams  as  they  might  meet 
lith  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  the  soldiers’ 
brn.  M.  Fonrneyron  accordingly  waited  on  his 
paperious  chief  next  morning  with  the  plans  and 
leher  drawings  of  a small  water-wheel,  to  be  laid 
isrizontally  in  the  path  of  the  stream,  which  was 
li  be  conducted  through  the  axis  or  centre,  and 
<iss  off  by  the  circumference,  turning  the  wheel, 
i id  attached  machinery  of  simple  construction,  by 
fs  force  thus  made  centrifu^ally  operative.  The 
i-ventiou  was  found  to  fulfil  its  purpose  admi- 
I.bly  ; and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  turbine. 

1 The  anecdote  is  well  known,  and  we  ourselves 
Jicordod  it  on  a previous  occasion. 

J Mr.  Cullen,  of  Armagh,  in  the  little  treatise 
I'lder  notice,  gives  an  inteUigent  account  of  the 
iirious  forms  which  the  turbine  has  assumed,  to- 
iethor  with  modifications  of  it  adopted  by  himself 
li  his  own  practice.  Ho  went  to  France,  and  was 
'lowed  to  examine  various  turbines  either  at 
k)rk  or  in  model ; but  the  naivete  with  which  he 
iimplains  of  M.  Fourueyron’s  unwillingness  to  be 
lundered  by  a rival  manufacturer  of  his  trade 
-■crets  i.s  rather  amusing.  Mr.  Cullen  appears  to 
Unk  it  rather  laudable  than  otherwise  to  circum- 
.mt  a Frenchman  in  such  a case.  M.  Fourneyrou 


(the  inventor  of  the  turbine)  bad  told  him  “ that 
‘it  was  the  practical  determination  of  the  curves, 
derived  from  experience  alone  [italics,  Mr.  Cul- 
len’s], which  led  him  to  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion yet,”  adds  Mr.  Cullen,  “he  has  taken  good 
care  to  reserve  to  himself  the  plan  for  forming 
those  curves.”  Mr.  Cullen  accordingly  “ found 
it  impossible  to  effect  any  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments with  him.”  Being  determined,  however, 
he  continues,  “ that  my  journey  should  not,  if  pos- 
sible, prove  abortive,  I ascertained  the  address  of 
his  model-maker,  Monsieur  Clair,  and  visited  his 
establishment,  where  I had  an  opportunity  [Mr. 
Cullen  having,  apparently,  kept  “ the  object  of  his 
inquiries  or  the  purport  of  his  mission”  to  himself] 
of  inspecting  a model  turbine  on  Monsieur  Fon- 
tain’s  principle  of  construction,  and  was  informed 
that  this  model  was  made  to  represent  that  of  a 
large  wheel  now  driving  a saw-mill  at  St.  Maur. 
I subsequently  visited  the  foundry  of  Messieurs. 
Pihet  & Co.”  he  adds,  “ where  Fourneyron  had 
his  wheels  manufactured;  but  information  was 
there  scrupulously  [and  very  properly,  we  think] 
withheld;  and  it  was  stated  to  us  that  the  important 
portion  of  the  constructive  drawings  could  not  be 
seen  without  the  special  leave  of  the  inventor.” 
Mr.  Cullen,  in  short,  found,  as  he  tells  us,  that, 
notwithstanding  “ that  easy  .and  polite  style  so 
peculiar  to  a Frenchman,”  he  “ had  to  encounter 
that  annoyance  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
refusal  of  a favour.”  as  the  Frenchmen  were  “in- 
clined to  procrastinate,  and  require,  particularly 
from  a stranger  [such  as  Mr.  Cullen  of  Armagh], 
the  favour  of  ‘ a second  call,’  that  they  might  in  the 
interim  ascertain,  if  possible  [cunning  dogs  that 
they  were  !],  the  object  of  his  inquiries,  or  the  pur- 
port of  his  mission.” 

Au  inquisitive  spirit  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Cullen, 
however,  was  not  to  be  foiled  in  its  object  .and 
mission,  and  he  returned  to  the  charge  by  a second 
visit  to  France,  and  accordingly  has  reaped  a 
pretty  good  harvest  of  practical  details,  which  he 
has  turned  to  good  account  in  the  present  volume, 
reserviog,  doubtless,  some  little  touches  of 
rience  to  his  own  business  advantage  as  a mill- 
wright .and  engineer,  by  taking  a leaf  out  of  the 
French  bonk  which  he  has  so  diligently  perused.  ' 

Notwithstanding  the  uncommunicative  polite- 
ness of  M.  Fourneyron,  his  model-maker,  and  his 
manufacturer,  Mr.  Cullen  has  managed  to  give  an 
account  of  “the  manner  in  which  M.  Pourney- 
ron’s  curves  may  be  constructed,”  and  even  pre- 
sents drawings  of  these  and  of  various  other 
turbines  which  other  French  inventors,  not  so 
suspicious,  explained,  “with  marked  courtesy,”  to 
the  author;  and  on  the  whole  he  has  produced  a 
very  instructive  and  practical  little  work  on  that 
most  useful  invention  the  turbine,  a piece  of  inge-  , 
nious  mechanism  which  ought  to  be  better  known  I 
and  more  in  use  than  it  as  yet  appears  to  he;  for  * 
it  possesses  various  advantages  over  the  more 
usual  perpendicular  wheel,  such  as  the  simplifica- 
tion of  mill  machinery  attached  to  it,  and  the  com- 
parative siniilluess  of  the  wheel  itself,  the  econo- 
miz.ition  of  water-power,  and  its  use  in  cases 
where  no  other  known  wheel  could  be  worked,  at 
least  to  such  advantage. 


glisMlIanca. 

Tow^r  Improvements  at  Liverpool. — The 
Improvement  committee  have  submitted  to  the 
town  council  a recommeudution  to  carry  out  an 
extensive  scheme  of  town  improvements  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  300, 000^.  The  plan  comprises  the 
widening  of  many  old  streets,  and  the  construction 
of  new  ones,  and  embraces  the  improvement  of 
the  approaches  to  the  landing  stages.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  that  application  be  made 
to  Parliament  for  power  to  borrow  300,000?.,  the 
interest  upon  which  would,  it  was  estimated,  be 
met  by  a borough  rate  of  3d.  in  the  pound.  It 
was  stated  that,  if  the  scheme  was  postponed  for 
ten  years,  the  cost  would  be  ten  times  the 
amount.  The  consideration  of  the  subject  was 
adjourned  until  the  report  of  the  special  com- 
mittee, appointed  to  consider  the  plans  for  the 
proposed  public  offices, — vvliich,  e.xclusive  of  land, 
are  to  cost  100,000/., — should  have  been  submitted 
and  approved  by  the  council. 

Masons’  Striee  in  Core. — Undeterred  by  the 
sad  lessons  taught  by  the  late  strike  in  London, 
the  masons  of  Cork  are  preparing  to  “ turn  out  ” 
for  an  increase  of  wages.  A local  paper  says : — 
“ The  masons  of  Cork — a trade  that  more  nearly 
approaches  the  class  of  unskilled  labourers  than 
any  other — receive  at  present  24s.  a-week.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  amount,  they  have  given  notice 
ofau  intended  strike  for  Ss.  a-wcek  additional.” 


The  Engines  of  Ely  Watertvores. — Mr. 
Latham  having  denied  my  statement  on  the  dnty 
of  the  engines  In  to-day’s  Builder,  I will  now  give 
the  authority  from  which  I made  the  statement. 
For  the  duty  of  the  old  engine,  I took  the  average 
(if  a whole  year’s  working,  from  Lady-day,  1856, 
to  Lady-day,  1857,  from  the  accounts  laid  before 
the  Board  and  the  public,  and  passed  by  the 
auditor,  and  the  average  of  that  year  is  under 
4/.  5s.  per  million  gallons.  For  the  duty  of  the 
new  engine,  I took  the  average  from  the  accounts 
for  coal,  oil,  &c.,  laid  before  the  Board  for  the  last 
four  months,  and  I find  that  7/.  is  under  the 
average  for  that  time.  The  last  year’s  accounts 
will  be  laid  before  the  public  in  the  course  of  a few 
weeks,  when  the  ratepayers  can  make  the  calcula- 
tion for  themselves. — Dan. 

The  Restoration  of  St.  Allan’s  Adbey 
Church. — A public  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  Abbey  Restoration  Fuud,  convened  by  the 
Earl  of  Verulam,  the  lord  lieiiteuant,  has  been 
held  at  the  Shire  Hall,  St.  Alban’s,  to  consider  the 
steps  to  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  funds  some  time  since  subscribed,  and  a 
portion  of  w’hich  were  contributed  conditionally 
on  St.  Alban’s  being  created  an  episcopal  see.  The 
following  resolutions  were  agreed  to  : — “ That 
there  being  no  immediate  prospect  of  obtaining 
for  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  the  dignity  of  a cathedral,  a 
circular  be  sent  to  the  subscribers  of  1856,  in- 
viting them  to  allow  a part  or  the  whole  of  their 
subscriptions  to  be  applied  to  the  repairs  and 
restoration  which  are  now  reported  to  be  essential 
to  the  Eustentation  of  the  building ;”  and  “ That 
the  money  which  has  been  contributed,  and  shall 
not  be  withdrawn,  be  at  once  expended  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Scott,  in  necessary  repairs,  always 
keeping  in  view  the  prospect  of  the  Abbey  be- 
coming a cathedral.” 

Fall  of  a PlAtform  at  Worthing. — While 
about  200  children  were  seated  on  a platform 
erected  at  the  Davison  School,  the  whole  gave 
way  and  fell  to  the  ground.  The  erection,  which 
covered  an  area  of  about  25  feet  in  length  by 
14  feet  wide,  was  formed  by  plariiig  at  intervals 
six  pieces  of  deal  board  about  16  feet  long, 
inches  wide,  by  1^  Inch  thick  In  a sloping  direc- 
tion, the  top  end  pitching  against  the  wail  8 feet 
6 inches  from  the  floor,  and  extending  at  the 
bottom  point  about  14  feet  from  the  wall  into  the 
! room  ; on  to  these  six  pieces  of  board  were  fixed 
upright  and  transverse  pieces  or  strips  of  deal  to 
I lay  the  seats  and  foot-boards  upon:  these  seats,  of 
I which  there  appeared  to  be  about  eight  or  ten, 
j were  about  25  feet  long.  Most  fortunately,  the 
entire  injury  was  confined  to  a few  scratches  and 
, bruises.  It  would  seem  that  the  gallery  was 
overloaded,  or,  in  other  words,  the  main  timbers 
were  of  insufficient  size.  They  had  greatly  de- 
flected before  finally  breaking,  and  appeared  to 
have  splintered  into  layers,  like  coach-springs, 
j The  erection  first  gave  way  in  the  centre,  where 
I the  mass  converged,  the  two  extreme  strings  re- 
[ maiuing  unmoved,  although  not  a single  seat 
i remained  not  thrown  down. 

Gas.  — Ninety-two  towns  in  England  have 

adopted  the  Sales  of  Gas  Act. At  the  last  half- 

yearly  meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Gas  Company  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  percent.,  “ with  a bonus 

of  5 per  cent,  in  addition,”  was  declared. The 

Dewsbury  Gas  Company  bavejust  paid  a dividend 
ot  10  per  cent.,  and  a surplus  of  between  500/. 
and  600/.  was  carried  over  at  the  annual  meeting 

of  shareholders. At  a meeting  of  the  Oldham 

Beersellers’  Association,  it  has  been  unanimously 
agreed  that  no  candidate  be  supported  at  munici- 
pal elections  who  will  not  pledge  himself  to 
adopt  every  legal  means  to  efl'ect  a reduction  of 
the  price  of  gas  to  3s.  9d.  per  thousand  feet  to 
small  consumers. 

Tte  and  Andrew’s  Patent  Sine  Trap. — 
Messrs.  Tye  &.  Andrews  have  adopted  the  dip  trap 
tosinks,  with  the  advantage  of  carrying  the  waste 
Water  off  with  a good  flush.  According  to  their 
own  description,  “ the  traps  are  made  of  iron  gal- 
vanized, and  the  mode  of  fixing  is  most  simple,  the 
joint  having  been  made  connecting  the  waste-pipe 
and  trap,  the  lined  and  flanged  grate  is  removed 
when  the  trap  is  passed  through  the  hole  of  sink 
from  the  underside,  when  the  lined  grate  is  re- 
placed. and  by  turning  ditto  slightly  round,  the 
clips  of  grate  grip  the  flange  of  trap,  and  being 
lowered,  the  brass  flange  takes  a bearing  in  rebate 
of  sink,  when  it  is  either  soldered  or  cemented 
round  in  the  usual  way.”  If  it  be  intended,  as  we 
infer,  that  the  grate  should  be  soldered  in,  there 
would  be  the  risk  of  the  trap  “ silting  up.”  The 
grate  might  be  left  loose  with  less  risk  than  with 
the  ordinary  bell  trap,  and  is  in  other  respects  far 
superior  to  it. 
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Workmen’s  Institute  and  Benefit  Club. — 
On  the  11th  inst.  Sir  F.  II.  Goldsrnid,  Bart.,  M.P. 
for  Reading,  delivered  a lecture  on  “The  Health 
of  Towns,”  to  the  members  of  the  institution, 
established  in  the  Euston-road,  to  provide,  as  we 
have  before  said,  for  workmen  of  all  classes  a read- 
ing-room, library,  house-of-call,  and  benefit  club, 
enabling  them  to  make  provision  for  sickness  and 
old  age.  Mr.  Jervoise  Smith  occupied  the  chair. 
The  lecturer  was  listened  to  with  much  attention, 
and  touched  upon  the  various  subjects  of  food, 
drink,  dress,  cleanliness,  pure  air,  and  wholesome 
recreation;  and  under  each  of  these  heads  made 
suggestions  for  promoting  the  public  health.  The 
lecturer  concluded  by  observing  that,  according 
to  Dr.  Guy,  monarchs,  noblemen,  the  gentry,  and 
professional  men,  had  a slight  advantage  as  re- 
garded length  of  life  over  workmen  in  towns,  but 
they  were  decidedly  less  long-lived  than  agricul- 
tural labourers.  As  a general  rule,  however,  death 
entered  the  palace  first,  the  castle  or  mansion 
ne.\t,  and,  last  of  all,  the  humble  cottage,  if  it 
were  only  blown  upon  by  pure  air;  because  health 
was  improved,  not  by  wealth  and  luxury,  but 
rather  by  moderate  toil  of  body  and  mind. 

PHOTOGKAf>HIC  ETCHING  AND  MULTIPLICATION 
OF  Designs,  Plans,  lic, — An  ingenious  and  simple 
mode  of  preparing  and  printing  copies  of  plans, 
&c.,  has  been  invented  by  Jlr.  William  Strud- 
wick,  of  Bolton-terrace,  Newington,  according  to 
a printed  description  now  before  us  in  the  form 
of  a tract,  titled  “The  Art  of  Photographic 
Etching.”  Essentially  the  process  consists  of 
etching  or  drawing  on  the  opacified  surface  of  a 
glass  plate,  and  printing  from  that  upon  sensitive  or 
photographic  paper,  whereby  the  light  of  the  sun 
of  course  blackens  the  lines  traced  through  the 
opaque  coating,  the  copies  being  developed  and 
fixed  in  the  usual  way.  By  this  means,  as  the 
inventor  remarks,  architects  and  surveyors  may 
copy  their  plans  ad  infinitum,  by  simply  making 
an  original  drawing  on  the  plate.  We  may  here 
suggest,  too,  that  the  same  process  might  do  very 
well  for  the  multiplication  of  circular  and  auto- 
graph letters,  or  other  literary  matter. 

The  West.minstee  Clock'  Tower  a Monster 
Guitar.- — Very  odd  suggestions  are  occasionally 
made  by  our  correspondents.  “ ANobody  ” suggi-sts 
that,  as  the  construction  of  a bell  tilting  for  such  a 
clock  as  that  at  Westminster  Palace  appears  to  be  an 
insurmountable  difficulty  (which  is  a mistake,  to  be- 
gin with),  “an  excellent  substitute  for  a bell  might 
be  constructed  in  the  clock-tower  by  stretching 
from  its  summit  to  its  base  metallic  cables  (such 
as  those  patented  by  the  company  in  the  Strand), 
upon  the  principle  of  the  strings  of  the  pianoforte 
£much  more  forte  than  piano,  we  suspect],  and 
having  them  struck  by  a broad-faced  hummer.  The 
present  striking  pwerof  the  clock  being  sufficient 
to  attain  the  desired  effect,  there  would  in  such  a 
case  be  no  superincumbent  top  weight,  no  oscilla- 
tion, and  very  little  expense  in  construction.” 
The  latter  part  of  this  quotation  seems  to  imply 
the  idea  that  the  tower  is  not  strong  enough  for 
“the  superincumbent  top  weight”  and  the  oscil- 
lation, which  no  one  avers;  but  is  the  writer 
aware  that  the  force  operative  even  on  an  ordinary 
pianoforte,  by  the  tightening  of  its  strings,  is 
equivalent  in  itself  to  many  tons  weight  ? Our 
correspondent’s  suggestion,  however,  reminds  us 
of  a remark  of  our  own  in  reference  to  Big  Ben  the 
second, — that  its  tone  very  much  resembled  the 
boom  of  American  or  Slick  clocks  provided  with  a 
volute  of  brass  rod  instead  of  a bell, — and  this  sug- 
gests the  question  whether  such  rods,  made  on  the 
great  scale,  might  he  not  unsuitable  for  town 
clocks  in  place  of  bells.  No  strain  whatever,  nor 
even  oscillation,  would  here  tend  to  pull  down  a 
tower  or  break  its  beams. 

Competition  Designs  for  Houses  of  Par- 
I^MENT,  Stdnet. — With  reference  to  the  adver- 
tisement on  this  subject  that  has  appeared  in  our 
pages  on  several  occasions,  we  may  mention  that 
the  general  conditions  and  contour  plan  may  be 
seen  at  our  office  by  any  who  have  not  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a copy  for  themselves. 

Monument  in  Staindrop  Cuubcu,  Dur- 
ham.— Within  the  last  few  days  a monument  in 
memory  of  her  grace  the  late  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Pliysick,  sculptor, 
of  London.  It  is  of  Carrara  marble,  and  consists 
of  a recumbent  figure  of  the  deceased  reclining 
upon  a Gothic  altar-tomb,  while  behind,  in  basso- 
relievo,  is  an  angel  conducting  the  departing 
spirit  to  the  realms  of  bliss.  The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted with  a Gothic  canopy. 

Fixing  Crayon  Drawings.— Mr.  G.  B.  Moore, 
who  advertises  the  discovery  of  a method  of  fixing 
crayon  drawings,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
folio,  has  sent  us  a specimen,  wherein  certainly 
the  object  aimed  at  is  achieved. 


Nothing  new  under  the  Sun.  — In  your 
Miscellanea,  recently,  a correspondent  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  early  dawn  of  an 
Enfield  rifle.  Another  well-known  modern  de- 
structive agent  was  foreshadowed  nearly  a cen- 
tury ago,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Annual  Register, 
A.D.  1768  (p.  103) : — “ They  write  from  Paris, 
that  a curious  fowling-piece  of  a new  invention, 
weighing  only  seven  pounds,  has  been  presented 
to  the  king  at  Choisy.  The  piece  discharges  itself 
twenty-four  times  in  two  minutes,  only  by  laying 
hold  of  the  barrel  after  the  first  shot,  and  then 
permitting  it  to  make  a semi-circle  from  left  to 
right,  and  then  right  to  left : by  this  operation  it 
re-loads  and  is  ready  again.”  Surely,  with  a steel 
spring  and  an  enlightened  public,  we  might  have 
had  Colt’s  revolver  long  ago. — J.  Cundy. 

How  TO  Please  a Country  Squire  en- 
sconced IN  A High  Pew. — In  a church  in 
Gloucester,  which  has  been  lately  refitted,  and 
where  the  squire  objected  to  the  reduction  of 
his  iiigh  pew,  as  he  wished  to  see  all  the  sittings  of 
equal  height  externally,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
screened  by  his  accustomed  height  of  breastwork, 
he  allowed  the  floor  within  his  space  to  be 
lowered,  and  was  satisfied  with  a descent  of  a 
step  or  two  towards  mother  earth!  Is  this  an 
emblem  of  his  humility  ? 

Lightning  Rods. — The  conductor  or  light- 
ning-rod was  long  since  known  and  employed  by 
the  wild  peasantry  of  Lombardy.  According 
to  the  writer  of  “ Recreative  Science,”  the  Abbe 
Berthollet,  in  his  work  on  electricity,  describes  a 
practice  used  on  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  Castle 
of  Duino,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  which  has 
existed  from  time  immemorinl,  and  which  is 
literally  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  process 
which  enabled  Franklin  to  bring  lightning  down 
from  the  clouds.  An  iron  stafi’,  it  seems,  was 
erected  on  the  bastion  of  the  castle  during  the 
summer,  and  it  was  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
sentinel,  w’henever  a storm  threatened,  to  raise 
an  iron-pointed  halbert  towards  this  staff.  If,  on 
the  approach  of  the  halbert,  sp.irks  were  emitted, 
the  sentinel  was  made  sure  that  a storm  im- 
pended, and  he  tolled  a bell,  which  sent  fortli  the 
t’dings  to  the  surrounding  country. 

Chinese  I»avvie3. — An  astute  contractor  has 
for  some  time  past,  says  a contemporary,  employed 
Chinese  navvies  upon  the  railway  works  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  professes  himself  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  ex(jerimcnt.  Did  he  import  them 
direct  himself  from  Cliina  ? 

Mending  Cracked  Bells.— In  your  No.  891 
you  have  given  an  account  of  a process  for  mend- 
ing a cracked  bell,  as  exhibited  by  .Air.  Yarly  at 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Allow  me  to 
call  attention  to  the  method  described  in  the 
“ Pyrotechnic,”  by  Biringuccio,  first  published 
1510.  The  sixteenth  chapter  is  upon  the  subject 
of  soldering  cra<!ked  bells,  wherein  he  gives 
instructions  to  bury  the  bell,  or  cover  and  fill  it 
with  earth  so  much  as  to  leave  the  broken  part 
exposed,  and  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  fire  of  a 
furnace,  and,  when  at  a certain  heat,  to  pour  in  a 
sufficiency  of  the  same  melted  metal,  which  he 
says  will  make  a sound  job!  There  arc  several 
editions  of  Biringuccio  in  the  British  Museum. 

H.  T.  Ellacombe. 


TENDERS 

For  erecting  a house  in  Bishnpsgate'-street,  for 
Messrs.  Soanes.  Son,  & Page.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Meakin  ; 


Cubitt  & Co 

Mansfield  & Son 

Myers 

Lucas,  Brothers 

Willson  (accepted) 

Piper  & Son* 


^8,900  0 0 
8,350  0 0 

7,862  0 0 
7,7S0  0 0 
7,597  0 0 
7.554  0 0 


* Unwilling  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  contract. 


Forresidence  for  Mr.  A.  Bowman,  at  Edenbridge.  Mr 
Horace  Jones,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Reddall 
Add.  if  in 
stone 
externally. 

MTieeler  ^4,260  ....  .^'240 

Carruthers 3,997  ■■■.  )40 

Thompson  3,987  ....  182 

Kesterton .^.gso  not  sent. 

Lawrence  & Sons 3,7bo  ....  jpu 

Scott 3,497  230 

Pritchard  & Co 3,4/2  200 

Coiider 3,477  150 

Edwards 3,295  ....  183 


For  a warehouse  in  the  Belle  Sauvage-yard. 
Tress  & Chambers,  architects: — 


Deards  .^2.960  0 

Nixon 0^877  0 

Wood  & Son 2,740  0 

Macey 2,676  0 

Lawrence  & Son 2,640  0 

Axrord  & Co 2,628  0 

Cunder  2,626  0 

Brass  & Son  2,594  0 

Brown  & Robinson 2,550  0 

Coleman  & Son  2,530  0 


Messrs. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


[Apkil  21,  1860. 


For  five  houses  in  Carter-street,  Houndsditch.  Messrs' 


Tress  & Chambers,  architects  :— 
East 

..£2.700 

0 

0 

Fowler  

..  2.614 

0 

0 

Cornier  

..  2,643 

0 

0 

Tarrant 

..  2,598 

0 

0 

Elston 

..  2,513 

n 

0 

Deards  

..  2,451) 

0 

0 

Coleman  & Son  

. . 2,385 

0 

0 

For  Cornwall-buildings,  Little  Sutton-street,  Clerken-' 
well,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Ferris : — 

Evans ^2,500  0 0 I 

Carter 2,499  0 o 

Heath 2,289  0 0 

Nash  2,198  0 0 

Ring  & Staiiger  1,840  0 0 


For  the  restoration  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Ashford,: 
Kent.  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  diocesan  architect . — , 

Edwards j6'2,.370  o o 

Smith 2,195  0 0 


For  Pinfold  Parsonage,  Rochdale.  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke, 


architect : — 

Extra  in  Stone. 

Farrell j^2,26o  ....  £]70 

Nield 2,140  ....  250 

Eaton  2,140  ....  95 

Stone 2,035  ....  140 

Hughes 1,925 


For  alterations  to  the  premises  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  Bloomsbury-square.  Messrs.  Lansdown,  archi- 


tects 

Mansfield  £2, M2  0 0 

Axford  & Co 2,050  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringhara 1,962  0 0 

Piper  & Son 1,930  0 0 

Myers 1,900  0 0 

Hocken 1,892  0 0 

Holland  & Hamien 1,840  0 0 

Macey j.yjfi  0 0 

Batterbury  1,719  0 0 


For  new  schools  at  Orford,  near  Warrington,  L iuco-I 
shire.  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  architect ' 


Gibson  /£-’l,955  0 0 

Pierpoint  1.935  0 0 

Hughes  1,790  0 0 

Pennington  1,719  0 0 

Stone  i.dgfi  0 0 


For  new  house  at  Boston-road,  Brentford,  for  Mr. 


W.  P.  Grimth  ’ 

Brimsdon  ^1,935  7 0 

Nicholson 1,885  0 0 

Donneanson  & Moultrie i,83u  0 0 

McCallow 1,790  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 1,777  0 0 

Nye 1,699  0 0 

Chamberlin  (accepted)  1,697  0 0 


I 


For  building  new  aisle  and  spire  to  St.  Tlioroas’sl 
Church,  Golborne,  Lancashire.  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  aichi-l 
tect : — ' 

Eaton 4^1, «73  0 0 

Farrell 1,862  0 0 

Hughes 1,550  0 9 

Fairclough 1,490  a 0 

Pennington  1,390  0 0 

Stone 1,252  7 3 

For  new  buildings  at  Writtle  Mills,  Chelmsford,  E>=ex,  f 
for  Messrs,  Beach.  Mr.  G.  Elkington,  architect 

Wood  & Munn jei,793  0 0 ' 

Wells i,6jo  0 0 

Brown 1,580  0 0 1 

Saltmarsh  & Beanmoiit  (ac-  ! 

cepted)  1,320  0 0 1 

For  a pair  of  ’semi-detached  villas  at  Croydon.  Mr.  S 
John  Bemey,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  ■—  i 

Ward ^1,-56  0 0 i 

Bbbutt  1,739  0 0 ■ 

King,  Burton,  & Co 1,048  0 0 ' 

Kent  1,616  0 0 I 

McLennan  & Bird l,.582  0 0 1 

Hiley  1,572  0 0 I 

Hollidge 1,555  0 0 I 

Clements  1,389  0 0 | 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Duastcr  House,  Roch.  i 
dale.  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  architect : — I 


Taylor .i'i,36o  0 0 

Fogget  1,254  0 0 

Hughes  1,075  0 0 

Farrell 924  0 0 


For  two  houses  at  Enfield,  for  Mr.  Draper,  e.xclusive  of 
carpenter  and  joiner’s  work.  Mr.  Reddall,  architect,: 
Quantities  not  supplied: — 

Pritchard  & Son j6’1,1.30  0 0 I 

Kebbel  i.oga  0 0 

Clarke 1,097  0 0 

Ring  & Stanger  1,095  0 0 

Patman  998  M 0 


For  fitting  up  a warehouse  in  Cannon-street  West,  for  ■ 
Messrs.  Murdocks,  Slater,  & Nepliew.s.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Widdows,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  :— 


Browne  & Robinson jcsgs  0 0 

Ashby  & Sons 895  0 0 

Wm.  Laurence  & Sons 882  0 0 

Brass 372  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner*  832  0 0 

Wheen  siQ  0 0 

Sargeant  815  0 0 


* Accepted,  as  they  undertook  to  do  the  work  in  a 
month. 


For  the  restoration  of  the  church  of  St.  Margaret, 
Tnperoft,  Norfolk.  Messrs.  Benest  & Newson,  architects,  1 


Norwich  1 — 

Ling  & Balls ^^539  0 0 

Mumford  Jackson 535  0 0 

Botwright 529  10  0 

J.  Brooks 468  0 0 

Spinks  & Burrell 465  0 0 

Godbolt  & Sons  (accepted) 390  0 0 


And  the  old  lead  aud  materials. 


t April  28,  I860.] 
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The  Medal  Nujht  at  the 
Institute. 


II E member! 
of  tlie  Eoya 
Institute  o: 
Britisli  Archi- 
tects muster- 
ed stroDf^l} 
on  Monciaj 
evening  last 
at  the  houst 
in  Conduit- 
street  ; ami 
Mr.  C.  R. 
C 0 c here  1 1, 
R.A.,  the  pre- 
sident, took 
the  chair.  In 
the  course  oi 
the  routine 
business  first 
transacted, 
- — . . Mr.  T.  H. 


-'-“'•n  j_jewis  ai 

imouncecl,  amongst  other  donations,  nine  volnnn 
fof  “ Le  Piture  Antiche  E’Ercolano,”  the  tri 
fof  Mr.  Lockyer. 

Professor  Donaldson,  in  proposing  a vote  ( 
lithanks  to  the  donors,  referred  to  this  worl 
iwhich,  be  said,  was  not  only  illustrated  wit 
nengravings  in  the  hrst  style  of  art,  but  containe 
ifissays  of  the  deepest  interest  with  regard  to  th 
learning  of  the  ancients  in  architecture,  mam 
iifactures,  and  decoration. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  (honorary  secretary  fo 
foreign  correspondence)  submitted  the  pre 
■gramme  of  the  forthcoming  architectural  cor 
■gress,  to  be  held  in  Dunkirk,  and  stated  tha 
ithe  presence  of  any  members  of  the  Institut 
would  be  most  acceptable. 

Professor  Donaldson  reminded  the  meetin 
that  Dunkirk  was  now  within  a few  hours  c 
(London,  and  that  it  contained  a beautifn 
ichurch  of  the  Corinthian  order,  various  statues 
land  many  public  monuments  of  very  grea 
[interest. 

The  President  after  this  called  uponMr.  Lewi 
'to  read  the  report  of  the  council  upon  Architec 
itural  Examinations,  not  for  the  purpose  of  dis 
icussion,  but  in  order  that  the  members  presen 
might  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  considerin. 
ithe  subject.  This  report  we  have  give: 
'Separately  on  another  page.  It  will  be  regarded 
ins  a document  of  serious  import.  When  i 
had  been  read, — 

Mr.  Charles  Burry  inquired  whether  it  was  pvc 
[posed  that  a paper  of  such  great  importance  t 
'the  profession  as  that  just  submitted  should  b 
[Circulated  among  the  members  of  the  Institute 
Iwbat,  in  fact,  was  the  course  which  the  counc 
proposed  to  adopt  with  reference  to  the  matter  ? 

The  President  said  that  the  intention  was  t 
send  a copy  of  the  report  to  all  the  members  c 
the  lustitute,  and  afterwards  to  ftx  an  early  day  fo 
the  discussion. 

The  President,  then  addressing  Mr.  Sydne, 
Smirke,  ll.A.,  before  handing  him  the  roya 
medal  of  the  Institute,  said,  — Mr.  Smirke, 
have  the  honour  to  present  you  with  the  gob 
medal  which  has  been  unanimously  awardci 
to  you  by  the  Institute,  whose  recommendatioi 
has  been  accepted  by  her  Majesty,  and  whic) 
has  been  universally  approved  by  the  profes 
sion^  and  the  public.  \Ve  consider  that  you  an 
the  inheritor  of  that  remarkable  school  foundec 
by  Sir  Robert  Smirke, — a school  which  we  E( 
much  admire,  and  which  has  done  so  much  to  ire 
prove  and  elevate  the  taste  for  architecture.  Pre 
fessionaliy  we  are  all  aware  of  the  great  accessior 
not  only  of  talent,  but  of  high  cliai'acter  and  re 
spectabllity  which  your  brother  and  yourself  havi 
conferred  upon  our  common  art.  Many  of  us  an 
old  enough  to  remember  how  much  he  laboured  ti 
improve  the  character  of  the  profession  w'hich  hi 
talents  and  assiduity  did  so  much  to  adorn.  Wi 
delight  to  think  that  you  are  of  a race  of  artist 


THE  BUILDER. 


remarkable  for  ability,  and  that  you  are  so  closely 
connected  with  one  whose  name  is  never  mentioned 
among  architects  without  the  respect  which  should 
attach  to  it.  We  consider  ’that  you  have  well 
sustained  the  reputation  of  the  name  you  bear,  and 
that  independently  of  your  eminent  professional 
character,  you  have,  by  your  exertions  on  behalf  of 
the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  promoted  to 
assist  our  brethren  in  distress,  established  claims, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  overlook.  These 
considerations,  and  others,  to  which  I will  not 
now  refer,  entitle  you  to  our  utmost  respect  and 
regard,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I 
present  you  with  this  medal,  and,  I am  sure,  all 
who  hear  me,  join  in  the  expression  of  a hope, 
that  you  may  have  many  years’  enjoyment  of  the 
reputation  which  it  carries  with  it. 

Mr.  Smirke  (who  on  rising  was  very  warmly 
received)  said,  if  under  ordinary  circumstances  I 
am  not  competent  to  express  my  feelings,  how 
difficult  must  it  be  for  me  to  speak  at  a moment 
like  this,  when  I have  to  give  utterance  to  emo- 
tions so  strong  and  contradictory.  I cannot  but 
feel  proud  of  the  honour  which  has  been  conferred 
upon  me,  hut  at  the  same  time  my  gratification  is 
alloyed  by  my  consciousness  of  my  own  insuffi- 
ciency and  by  my  sense  of  those  deficiencies  which 
make  me  diffident  in  accepting  so  high  a distinc- 
tion. I feel  most  grateful  to  the  Institute  for  this 
sterling  proof  of  its  kindness  towards  me,  for  I 
am  convinced  that  there  are  many  members  of 
the  profession  far  more  competent  and  deserving  of 
it  than  I am.  I shall,  however,  endeavour  to  banish 
those  doubts,  and  indulge  in  the  pleasing  thought 
that  the  Institute  has  in  its  wisdom  deemed  me 
worthy  of  this  proud  distinction.  There  are  many 
considerations  which  give  peculiar  value  to  this 
medal.  I cannot  but  feel  that  I have  been  a very 
negligent,  cold,  and  indifferent  member  of  the 
Institute.  My  written  communications  have  been 
few  and  insignificant,  and  my  personal  attendance 
but  too  rare.  Indeed,  as  a personal  attendant,  I 
may  say  I have  been  a confirmed  delinquent.  I 
must  not,  however,  intrude  upon  your  attention 
the  personal  circumstances  which  are  the  real  cause 
of  this  apparent  negligence,  nor  speak  of  the  pain 
and  suffering  which  attendance  in  a hot  and  ' 
crowded  room  entails  upon  me.  These  deficien- 
cies ought,  I know,  to  preclude  me  from  expect- 
ing any  favour  from  the  Institute  j but  you  have 
kindly  and  nobly  overlooked  these  short-comings, 
and  as  long  as  I live  I must  feel  deeply  gr.ateful 
for  the  generosity  which  I have  experienced  from 
the  lustitute.  And,  sir,  I am  bound  to  say  that 
if  one  thing  more  than  another  gives  value  to  this 
medal,  it  is  that  it  has  come  to  me  through  your 
bands.  You  have  spoken  in  feeling  terms  of  what 
yon  were  pleased  to  term  the  qualifications  which 
entitle  me  to  this  distinction;  but  I myself  am 
persuaded  that  you  have  rated  me  far  beyond  my 
deserts.  I know  full  well  the  kindly  dispositions 
by  which  you  are  animated,  and  I fear  that  your 
kindne.ss  of  heart  has  on  this  occasion  led  you  to  a 
departure  from  that  strict  and  undeviating  line  of 
truthfulness  which  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most 
distinguishing  traits  of  your  character.  I am 
therefore  compelled  to  attribute  tins  exception  to 
the  general  rule  to  the  partiality  of  an  old  friend. 
We  were  both  pupils  of  the  same  master,  by 
whose  example  you  have  so  much  profited,  and 
whose  virtues  you  have  touched  upon  with  so 
much  delicacy  and  truth.  We  are  indeed  old 
friends,  and  from  our  earliest  acquaintance  I have 
never  received  anything  from  you  but  acts  of 
kindness  and  friendship.  I feel  that  I cannot  say 
more  on  this  occasion.  It  is  not  in  the  multitade 
of  words  that  the  emotions  of  the  heart  invaluably 
find  expression.  So  I shall  conclude  by  thanking 
the  Institute  for  this  crowning  act  of  honour,  and 
by  expressing  my  hope  that  it  may  enter  in  Its 
new  home  upon  a long  course  of  continually 
increasing  prosperity. 

The  President's  Address, 

The  President  then  said  be  had  the  honour  to 
announce  that  the  season  was  approaching  when 
the  election  of  a president  was  to  take  place. 
He  would  be  proud  to  offer  himself  for  so  highly 
honourable  and  distinguished  a position  if  he 
thought  that  the  state  of  his  health  and  the 
advanced  age  at  which  he  had  arrived  would 
enable  him  to  discharge  its  duties  with  efficiency. 
But  there  was  a time  for  all  things,  and  when 
some  of  those  present  remembered  (as  bis  friend 
Mr.  Smirke  who  accompanied  him,  no  doubt  did), 
that  fifey-two  years  ago  he  had  witnessed  the 
rebuilding  of  the  new  theatre,  they  would  readily 
appreciate  the  motives  which  induced  him  to 
express  distrust  of  his  own  powers  to  serve  the 
Institute.  Among  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  a president,  were  good  health,  vigour,  punc- 


tuality, and  the  ability  to  attend  the  meetings 
when  required.  It  would,  he  thought,  be  a 
great  misfortuuc  if  by  any  oversight  the  person 
to  be  elected  president  should  neglect  or  evade 
the  important  duties  which  he  owed  the  Insti- 
tute. In  his  own  case  he  would  regard  it  as  a 
great  sin,  and  as  the  failure  of  a long  profes- 
sional life  extended  over  nearly  sixty  years.  But 
for  a sense  of  his  own  inability  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  president  with  efficiency,  it  would 
have  afforded  him  gratification  to  offer  himself 
again  for  the  office.  But  before  leaving  this 
portion  of  Ins  subject,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
alluding  to  the  obligations  which  the  Institute 
w.as  under  to  their  late  illustrious  president,  who 
for  twenty-four  years  had  exerted  himself  so 
much  in  their  welfare,  and  in  all  that  tended  to 
the  elevation  and  improvement  of  their  art.  He 
believed  he  was  justified  in  saying  that  the 
leading  inducement  in  the  mind  of  her  Majesty 
to  give  the  gold  medal,  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  exertions  of  the  late  Earl  Be  Grey,  who 
never  for  a moment  neglected  the  interests  of 
the  body,  and  whose  tact  and  ability,  guided 
by  tlie  high  breeding  which  distinguished  him, 
had  kept  in  the  back-ground  his  own  singular 
merit  as  an  artist.  He  was,  indeed,  a 
nobleman  among  artists,  and  an  artist  among 
noble  men  : it  was  under  his  guidance  that 
the  Institute  bad  risen  to  repute  and  import- 
ance, and  had  secured  for  itself  a position 
which  would  endure  for  the  honour  of  the 
country  for  many  years  to  come.  They  must 
not  forget  that  they  owed  to  their  late  noble 
president  not  only  the  patronage  of  her  Majesty, 
but  also  that  of  the  Prince  Consort,  to  whom 
the  artist  world  owed  more  than  it  was  per- 
haps willing  to  admit.  He  felt  that  the  more  ho 
considered  what  should  be  the  qualifications  of  their 
president,  the  more  he  I'elt  himself  bound  to  point 
to  the  high  breeding  and  the  urbanity  of  Earl  de 
Grey,  whose  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world  so 
eminently  fitted  him  for  the  position  he  occupied. 
The  selection  of  a future  president  was  attended 
with  many  difficulties.  If  they  were  to  select  an, 
architect  for  the  office,  they  would  have  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  professional  rivalry.  If  they 
selected  a young  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  a large 
practice,  he  would  have  his  own  affairs  to  attend 
to,  for  they  all  knew  how  much  private  engage- 
ments engrossed  the  time  and  attention  of  pro- 
fessional men.  There  was  a further  considera- 
tion to  he  borne  in  mind,  and  that  was  the 
absorption  of  time  incidental  to  such  an  office. 
They  were  all  no  doubt  aware  that  the  president 
of  another,  and  what  might  be  termed  a rival 
society,  had  upon  his  election  given  up  his  profes- 
sion as  a painter,  in  order  that  he  might  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  Royal  Academy.  He  ven- 
tured to  mention  this  circumstance,  because  it  was 
his  duty  to  put  such  refiections  before  the  Insti- 
tute, so  that  its  members,  when  electing  a presi- 
dent, might  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  on 
the  subject.  In  adverting  more  particularly  to 
the  institution  of  wffiich  they  were  members,  he 
thought  they  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  its  establish- 
ment. In  such  an  lustitute  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a guild  without  its  faults — a bond  of  union 
without  restriction  of  pedantry  or  craftsmanship. 
Its  object  is  to  raise  tbc  standard  of  the  profession, 
to  unite  the  necessary  qualities  of  mathematics 
and  art  in  due  proportions.  What  were  the  means 
to  this  end?  He  regarded  the  proposition  to  in- 
stitute honorary  diplomas  as  most  important. 
But  how,  ho  asked,  were  they  to  raise  educa- 
tion to  the  level  of  this  examination  ? Schools 
of  their  own  were  impracticable,  from  tbc 
condition  of  the  Institute  and  want  of  Govern- 
ment patronage,  as  in  other  countries.  Their 
sphere  was,  therefore,  not  to  educate,  hub  to  direct 
education,  by  m iking  use  of  existing  institutions. 
Their  oivn  institution  would  raise  the  standard  of 
their  common  profession,  Xo  such  society  existed 
in  his  young  days,  fer  the  architects  of  his  time 
were  without  any  bond  of  union,  and  had  no  con- 
nection with  any  public  body  having  corporate 
weight  and  authority.  Indeed,  it  was  matter  of 
surprise  to  him  how  the  architects  could  have  dis- 
pensed with  such  a society,  for  although  no  record 
remained  of  the  fact,  it  w'as  but  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose,  from  the  uniformity  of  practice  in  the  works 
of  the  Greek  architects,  tliat  they  bad,  like  the 
Romans,  their  Collegia  Fahrortim  long  before  the 
great  benefits  of  freemasonry  were  known  in 
Europe.  These  advantages  the  British  architect 
was  now  enabled  to  enjoy  in  a spacious  house, 
which  included  a library  and  museum,  and  which 
was  able  to  aSbrd  accommodation  to  the  several 
kindred  societies  connected  with  architecture.  A 
great  deal,  as  they  wore  aware,  had  been  said 
about  enlarging  their  sphere  of  usefulness.  They 
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bad  beard  that  iiiglit  tbe  outline  of  a scbemo  of 
examination  recommended  by  the  council,  which 
was  calculated  to  improve  the  status  of  tbe  pro- 
fession and  increase  its  value  and  importance 
before  the  public.  He  regarded  tbe  pioposed 
examinations  as  the  means  of  obtaining  degrees, 
not  only  in  science,  but  in  art  also.  It  had  been, 
be  thought,  too  much  tbe  habit  to  overlook  the 
value  of  tbe  latter  in  connection  with  architecture. 
They  would  now  be  able  to  indulge  iu  their  love 
of  art,  and  to  advance  to  the  knowledge  of  it  by 
rapid  and  interesting  steps.  It  was  true  they 
bad  no  funds,  but  they  would  be  supplied  by 
public  liberality  and  spirit.  It  was  a vulgar  idea 
to  suppose  that  wealth  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  command  success,  for  it  sometimes  occurred 
that  it  was  but  a drug  which  retarded  the 
development  of  talent.  Hut  after  all,  to  raise 
the  standard  of  education  was  the  aim  which  they 
had  in  view,  iu  order  that  this  country  might  take 
its  proper  place  among  the  great  nations  of 
Europe.  The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects was,  as  they  knew,  unendowed.  They  were 
in  fact  orphans  j they  had  no  Government  assist- 
ance to  aid  them  in  the  encouragement  of  ait  and 
science.  The  Institute  was  in  fact  left  to  do 
that  which  the  Govermuent  could  not  do.  This 
ought  to  he,  and  he  had  no  doubt  was,  an  honourable 
incentive  to  action.  But  although  they  had  no 
endowments  or  no  academies  or  schools,  there  was 
a large  field  in  the  metropolis  from  which  mental 
improvemeut  might  he  derived.  There  was  the 
London  University,  the  Royal  Academy,  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  the  Schools  of  Design,  and 
other  institutions,  all  intended  as  auxiliaries  in 
the  work  of  education.  This  being  the  case,  if 
they  had  not  the  means  of  their  own  they  might 
honourably  take  advantage  of  those  institutions 
to  bear  upon  their  art.  If  they  liad  no  funds 
of  their  own  they  could  take  advantage  of  the 
funds  so  liberally  supplied  elsewhere.  They  knew 
of  a certain  institution  which  was  really  in  want 
of  a sufficient  number  of  candidates  for  their 
honours ; and  the  Architects’  Institute  might  he 
able  to  offer  them  suggestions,  with  great  advan- 
tage to  their  utility.  At  all  events,  let  them,  as 
the  ars  regina,  pursue  their  course  with  dignity, 
and  not  quarrel  with  any  one.  If  they  thought 
other  institutions  were  in  fault  let  them  advise 
them,  and  they  might  jiossibly  accept  a hint  given 
in  a friendly  way.  They  would  invite  the  co- 
operation, and  not  incur  the  hostility,  of  any  other 
society,  more  especially  of  that  particular  society 
which  might  say  to  them,  “ We  have  three  arts  to 
look  after — painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture — 
while  you  have  only  one.”  He  would  now  venture 
to  add  a few  words  on  the  subject  of  education  in 
architecture.  There  was  a natural  rivalry  of 
science  and  art  in  the  profession  of  the  architect. 
It  was  notorious  that  from  the  earliest  to  the 
niost  recent  times  art  and  taste  had  stood  pro- 
fessionally before  science.  Very  few  architects 
united  tlio  qualities  of  science  aud  art.  Sir  Cliris- 
topher  Wren  was  perhaps  the  only  illustrious 
example  iu  this  country  of  the  union  of  the  artist, 
properly  so  called, and  the  scientific  mathematician. 
He  feared  they  would  have  great  dilfieulty  in 
getting  a supply  of  those  gifted,  or  as  they  were 
sometimes  culled,  ” diabolical  personages,”  uniting 
Bcieucc  and  art,  uiid  showing  how  usefully 
they  could  be  combined  In  public  buildings  aud 
mouuments.  Upon  this  subject  Rouiidelet  said  : — 

“ The  true  sense  of  the  word  architecture  indicates 
a science,  the  object  of  winch  is  to  direct  the 
operations  of  every  sort  of  building,  so  as  to  unite 
convenience,  solidity,  and  beatify  forms.  Archi- 
tecture is  uot,  therefore,  only  the  art  of  deli- 
neating aud  profiling  the  orders,  Greek  and 
Roman,  and  others,  as  many  authors  presume,  hut 
a vast  science,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  obtain 
the  security,  the  convenience,  aud  the  magnificence 
of  nations,  and  to  give  them  that  lustre  and 
prosperity  which  true  civilization  implies.  Most 
modern  arcliiteets  are  rather  decorators  than  con- 
structors, aiming,  like  the  painter  and  the 
sculptor,  chielly  to  jdease — iudulgiug  in  capti- 
vating but  often  impracticable  designs,  induced 
by  their  association  with  the  imaginative  arts 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  patronized  un- 
duly  by  governments,  attracted  by  splendour 
and  ostentation  rather  than  by  the  graver 
merits  of  solidity,  convenience,  and  durability.” 
Theu  again  said  Ilonndelet  : — ‘‘Would  it  not 
be  profitable  to  distinguish  equally  the  three 
branches  of  our  art, — coiiveuienco,  solidity, 
and  decoration, — by  encouragements  of  rewards 
and  honours,  aud  consequently,  by  professors 
of  each  separate  dep.irtineiit,  for  the  culture  of 
the  several  talents  ou  which  the  success  and  merit 
of  a work  ultimately  depend  ? ” Uu  the  other 
band,  “ Drawing,”  said  Q.  M,  de  Quincy,  “ imder 


which  name  we  understand,  uot  simple  delinea- 
tion only,  but  the  study  of  the  forms  of  the  human 
body,  and  of  nature  yi  general,  and  which  consti- 
tute the  base  of  painting  and  sculpture, — drawing 
should  enter  as  an  essential  study  into  the  practice 
of  the  architect.  Some  authors  have  asserted 
that  no  one  can  be  a good  architeciwityiOMt  having 
been  a good  painter  or  a good  sculptor ,-  and  if  we 
look  into  antiquity  we  shall  find  many  authorities 
in  favour  of  that  association  of  studies  or  pro- 
fessions of  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture. 
Ill  Italy,  especially  during  the  finest  ages  of  art, 
wc  find  the  union  of  these  arts  in  the  most  cele- 
brated architects.  Witness  the  names  of  Giotto, 
Orcagna,  Mantegna,  Michelangelo,  Raffaelle, 
Giulio  Romano,  I’olidoro,  Vasari,  Tibaldi,  Daniel 
de  Volterra,  John  of  Bologna,  Domenlchino, 
Cortova,  Bernini,  Algardl,  &c.  But  confining  our- 
selves more  particularly  to  architecture,  we  find 
excelling  in  the  sister  arts  also,  Brunelleschi, 
Alberti,  Ammanati,  Sansovino,  San  Gallo,  Bra- 
mante,  Vignola,  Ac.,  whence  it  results  that  the 
finest  works  in  Italy  are  the  fruits  of  the  combined 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  architecture 
at  the  same  time.  Prance  and  England  furnish 
abundant  instances  of  the  same  argument,  viz., 
that  these  three  fine  arts  are  so  many  dialects  of 
the  same  language,  which  expresses  the  laws  and 
the  effects  of  unity,  variety,  and  harmony  of  con- 
tours and  proportions  in  works  of  architecture.” 
The  French  were  mindful  of  this.  Always  aiming 
at  method  in  every  study,  and  essentially  academic, 
they  had  ever  produced  the  best  exemplars  of 
academic  institution,  aud  In  their  school  of  archi- 
tecture they  were  no  less  exemplary.  In  the 
estahlislnneiit  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  French 
model  was  adopted  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds  and  the 
council.  The  laws  were  drawn  from  their  example, 
aud  the  institution  took  their  general  orders  and 
tcatures  from  the  Academy  of  Paris.  Many 
changes  and  raodilicatious  in  the  French  academy 
had  taken  place  since  that  time.  By  the  system 
adopted  in  France  the  student  was  led  through  a 
course  which  fitted  him  for  the  various  and  the 
multitudinous  claims  upon  his  attention,  and  his 
genius  would  find  all  the  elements  which  were 
calculated  to  bring  forward  his  especial  and 
peculiar  faculty,  by  consultiug  the  professors  who 
could  best  furnish  his  peculiar  propensity,  and  he 
was  taught  the  great  and  fundamental  truth,  as 
Pope  says, — 

“To  one  thing  only  is  one  genius  fit, 

So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  luiman  wit.” 

Thus  we  had  the  architect  engineer,  the  architect 
of  taste,  the  architect  decorator,  the  architect  sur- 
veyor or  estimator, — all  requiring  distinct  talents, 
contributing  to  tbe  great  ends  of  art  and  tbe  glory 
of  a country.  It  was  true  that  genius  would 
supply  the  elements  which  made  np  success  without 
these  exact  academic  studies  and  courses,  and 
nothing  would  supply  tbe  wants  of  that  genius 
which  was  inspired  from  heaven.  Toestahlishand 
to  maiiitain  by  this  Institute  a standard  of  good 
taste  and  judgment  iu  architecture,  to  lay  down 
and  appreciate  the  right  principles  and  the  right 
epochs  of  fine  art,  was  the  especial  duty  of  this 
Institute.  For  this  they  invited  travellers  and 
accomplished  men  of  thought  to  give  some  fixity 
of  principles  to  their  noble  art,  and  to  save  it 
from  the  wreck  of  chance,  the  caprice  of  fashion, 
and  the  decline  of  judgment.  He  did  not  wish  to 
ofi'er  any  criticism,  but  he  believed  that  in  the 
course  of  time  they  would  become  the  arbiters  of 
everything  that  was  sound  iu  architecture.  To 
lay  down  the  true  principles  of  art  ouglit  to  be 
their  inission,  and  lie  believed  that  their  Institute 
would  in  time  achieve  it,  and  thus  ultimately  be- 
come the  centre  of  intelligence  for  every  iiilbnna- 
tion,  the  urbitrium  of  profeisluiiul  practice,  aud 
a court  of  appeal  in  professional  questions 
without  assuming  dictation.  Great  would  be  the 
future  estimation  of  those  enterprising  and  en- 
lightened spirits  amongst  them  who  had  originated 
the  Institute  of  British  Architecture  j great  the 
obligations  of  the  country  for  the  substautial 
benefits  and  the  glory  to  their  skill  and  genius, 
from  the  humble  cottage  to  tlie  lofty  temple.  He 
believed  the  Institute  would  increase  and  flourish, 
and  that  in  the  fulness  ot  time  it  would  do  all  that 
was  expected  of  it.  Vulgar  funds  would  come  in 
by  and  by,  and  they  would  ha\'e  legacies  and 
other  sources  of  income  to  enable  them  to  extend 
their  splierc  of  usefulness.  Let  them,  therefore, 
rejoice  in  this  growth  of  their  time,  and  cultivate 
their  advantage  by  labour,  by  union,  and  by  every 
loyalty  ot  heart  and  zeal  to  the  advantage  of  their 
noble  art  and  science,  and  the  glory  of  their 
country.  He  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  offer 
these  observations  (which  he  did  very  humbly), 
to  the  better  judgment  of  those  who  heard  him. 


and  he  should  be  glad  to  entertain,  the  subject 
at  a future  meeting. 

Professor  Donaldson  said  that  the  address 
which  the  president  had  just  delivered  embraced 
a great  number  of  subjects, — the  condition  of  the 
profession,  the  course  of  study,  the  position  to  he 
occupied  by  the  lustitute,  and  the  probable  effect 
of  the  educational  scheme,  tbe  outline  of  which 
they  had  heard  that  night.  But  there  was  one 
topic  upon  which  he  (Professor  Donaldson)  would 
wish  to  offer  a few  observations.  It  had  reference 
to  the  selection  of  a president  for  tbe  ensuing 
year  J and  as  the  subject  was  one  which  w.as  fore- 
most iu  their  minds,  lie  thought  he  would  be 
excused  for  venturing  to  allude  to  it.  He  thought 
he  could  say  on  behalf  of  all  present,  that  the 
excuses  which  the  president  had  advanced  against 
serving  in  the  ensuing  year  had  not  that  force 
which  he  himself  appeared  to  attach  to  them.  The 
members  of  the  Institute  did  uot  think  that  the 
health  of  their  respected  president,  nor  yet  the 
number  of  his  years,  could  be  accepted  as  a valid 
excuse  for  not  continuing  in  office,  because  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  his 
duties  was  opposed  to  any  such  conclusions.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  Professor  Cockerell  would  I 
consent  to  give  them  his  valuable  services  diming  | 
the  ensuing  year.  The  president  had  said  that 
there  was  a time  for  all  things,  but  the  Institute 
felt  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  his  retire- 
uieut.  The  reference  which  the  president  had  I 
made  to  the  irksomeness  incidental  to  attendance  ou 
many  meetings,  would  indicate  that  he  wished  to 
retire;  but  he  hoped  that  this  objection  would  be 
removed  by  the  council  preparing  such  a list  of  1 
vice-presidents  to  assist  the  president,  that  his 
attendance  at  the  ordinary  meetings  might  uot 
be  imperative.  It  would,  he  thought,  tend  mate- 
rially to  the  harmony  of  the  profession  if  the  pre- 
sident would  reconsider  his  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject, so  that  he  might  feel  called  upon  to  vindi- 
cate his  position  as  the  most  fitting  person  who 
could  fill  the  post  of  president  of  the  Institute. 

It  would  be,  he  was  sure,  a source  of  general  ! 
regret  if  the  president  were  not  to  consent  to  act  i 
during  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Penrose,  in  calling  attention  to  the  models  i 
for  the  Wellington  Monument,  lent  to  the  Institute 
by  the  Government,  observed  that  the  finer  sepul- 
chral monuments  of  antiquity  were  of  an  architec- 
tural character,  and  he  believed  it  would  be  found 
that  it  was  the  forgetfulness  of  architecture  by  the  > 
sculptor  which  had  led  to  the  very  undecided  and  ! 
equivocal  state  of  monumental  sculptui'e  at  pre- 
sent. Tbe  Mausoleum  at  ILilicurnassus  was  an  ; 
example  of  a flue  combinatiou  of  architecture  and 
sculpture.  The  small  monumental  works  of  the  : 
ancients  were  very  much  in  the  manner  of  ordi- 
nary Gothic  head-stones.  The  architectural  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  appeared  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  attempts  of  Byzantine  aud  Korman  kings  to  : 
exhibit  the  union  between  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture. These  Norman  aud  Byzantine  forms  gave  ; 
rise  to  the  Gothic  tomb,  of  which  the  finest  I 
sauijfies  in  this  country  were  to  bo  found  in  l 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  best  examples  of  Gothic  ; 
monumental  art,  liowever,  which  had  come  under  i 
his  notice  were  those  of  Naples.  It  was  not  until  i 
the  schools  of  the  Lombardi  began  to  be  felt  that  I 
sculpture  of  the  highest  order  was  applied  to  the 
tombs  of  Italy.  There  were  groups  paying  homage ; ; 

recumbent  figures  with  angels  drawing  the  veil  ! 
from  the  features  of  the  recumbent ; hut  there  was  i 
nothing  ponderous  to  blot  out  air  aud  light  iu  the  i 
building  in  which  the  tomb  was  raised;  ucither  t 
w.,s  there  any  appearance  of  extravagant  action  : ; 

everything  was  solemn  and  iu  order.  These  tombs  t 
gave  rise  to  the  architectural  combinations  erected  [ 
in  Rome  and  Venice.  Mr.  Penrose  then  called  1 
attention  to  drawings  of  favourable  examples  of  i 
architectural  tombs.  These  iucluded  the  tombs  of  I 
Doge  Andrea  Ycudramiuo  and  Doge  Giovanni  i 
Morenigo,  at  Venice,  tbe  work  of  the  Lombardi;  ; 
that  of  Adrian  the  Sixth,  by  Peruzzi,  at  Rome;  t 

and  that  of  Thomaso  Vico,  at  Verona,  by  ' 

San  Michele.  The  action  of  the  sculptur-e  or 
grouping  iu  these  cases  was  all  of  a quiet  cha- 
racter, and  iu  strict  keeping  with  Nature  and  the 
purposes  of  an  ecclesiastical  building.  It  was,  he 
thought,  extremely  diflicult  to  fix  the  period  at 
which  the  practice  of  block  moiiumeuCs  arose. 
They  might  have  had  their  origin  iu  a mistaken 
attempt  to  follow  Michelangelo,  but  it  was  uot  the 
practice  of  that  great  artist  to  indulge  in  block 
studies,  and  his  fine  tomb  to  Julian  the  Second 
was  a monument  which  might  be  described  as 
being  of  an  architectural  character.  The  earlier 
monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  presented  a t 
suitable  union  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  1 
he  remembered  having  seeu  in  a country  church.  i 
in  England  two  beautiful  monuments  by  Gibbons,  , 
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designed  so  as  to  combine  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture. The  great  objection  to  block  monuments 
was  that  they  encumbered  a building,  whether 
] placed  against  the  walls  or  on  the  floor.  An  arclii- 
t tectural  monument  might  he  built  in  the  centre 
of  a building,  for  although  the  people  might  not 
be  able  to  pass  through  it,  the  eye  could  pass 
t through  the  opening8,aud  thus  remove  any  appear- 
I ance  of  heaviness.  The  models  exhibited  in  the 
1 room  included  those  for  which  the  first,  second, 
and  third  prizes  were  awarded.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Calder  Marshall,  and  the 
( second  to  Mr.  Woodington.  When  the  designs 
\ were  first  submitted  to  public  view  in  Westminster 
) Hall  it  was  intended  to  place  the  monument  under 
{ the  nave  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  but  it  was  uow 
proposed  to  place  it  in  tlie  Consistory  Court,  the 
business  of  which  had  been  removed.  The  court 
would,  in  fact,  be  converted  into  a mausoleum  j 
1 but  in  order  to  judge  of  the  effect,  a model  the 
s size  of  the  original  would  be  erected  in  the  first 
instance.  This  duty  hud  been  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Stevens,  who  was  essentially  a sculptor,  and  Mr. 
1 Marshall  and  Mr.  Woodington  were  engaged  to 
f fill  the  semicircular  apse  with  has  reliefs  in  marble 
I representing  appropriate  subjects  from  Scripture. 

Mr.  Barry,  iii  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Penrose,  for  his  interesting  remarks,  said, — It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  so-called  failure  iu  the 
Wellington  models  might  perhaps  be  attributed  to 
t the  great  difficulties  imposed  upon  tho  competi- 
t tors,  by  uniting  in  one  work  two  dissonant  sub- 
j jects, — a monument  and  a tomb.  Tho  idea  of  a 
t tomb  was  to  convey  a lessou  of  mortality,  to  show 
t that  in  the  grave  all  men  arc  equal, — while  that 

0 of  a inouuraeut  was  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 

1 brance  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  person  who  had 
passed  away,  in  order  that  those  who  succeeded 
him  might  endeavour  to  emulate  his  example,  and 
he,  in  their  turn,  national  benefactors.  The  diffi- 
culty of  embodying  these  two  objects  might  account 
for  the  moderate  success  which  had  attended  some 
of  our  public  monuments. 

Mr.  Penrose  said  he  had  prepared  a paper  upon 
t the  Greek  marbles  which  had  been  exhibited  at 
t the  last  meeting,  but  that  as  the  hour  was  so  ad- 
V vanced,  he  would  postpone  it  until  a futui'e  aud 
n more  convenient  opportunity. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  ou  ballot  elected 
fellows  of  the  Institute  : — Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth, 
Great  Marlborough-strect;  Mr.  Charles  Heiuuan, 
Millmau-street,  Bedford-row;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Gray,  of  Southampton-street,  Straud.  Mr.  John 
1’  Wilson  Walton,  of  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  and 
I Durham,  was  elected  an  associate. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


ART-UNION  OP  LONDON. 

Ox  Tuesday  morning  last  the  annual  general 
B meeting  of  the  Art-Union  of  London  was  held  in 
t the  new  Adelphi  Theatre.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
1 Monteagle,  president,  having  taken  the  chair, 

Mr.  George  Godwin  read  the  following — 

REPORT. 

The  Art-Union  of  London  has  now  been  established 
t'  tweiity.foiir  years.  Exclusive  of  the  current  year’s  sub- 
81  scription,  and  of  the  thousands  added  by  prizeholders,  it 
h has  raised  and  distributed  the  sum  of  aai.uaf..  of  which 
l;  138,fi62f.  have  been  paid  to  artists,  and  for  the  production 
o;  of  statuettes,  bronzes,  and  other  prizes ; and  0j.fi23/.  to 
El  euEfavers  and  for  the  supply  of  impre?sions  to  the  .sub  • 
s(  scrihers.  It  ha.s  sent  some  hundreds  of  thou-antis  of 
ei  engravings  over  the  worirl,  — to  the  gold-diggers  of 
A Australia,  the  back-woodsmen  of  Canada,  to  New  Zealand, 
C China,  the  Indies,  Egyjit,  the  United  States;  in  Jact,  to 
n nearly  every  cornerof  the  globe  where  there  is  an  English 
f<  settlement,  as  well  as  to  every  city,  town,  and  village  of 
li  the  United  Kingdom  ; and  it  finds  itself,  on  the  present 
fli  occasion,  with  a subscription  of  14,138/.  Its  supporters 
ft  may,  therefore,  lairly  believe  that  the  principles  on  which 
it  it  is  carried  on,  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded, 
81  are  sound,  and  generally  approved  of. 

The  printof  last  year,  “ Life  at  the  Seaside,”  has  been 
I-  long  in  the  possession  of  every  member.  This  was  a 
l3  large  and  costly  work  ; hut  tlmt  its  selection  and  distribu- 
ti  tion  were  a judicious  step,  is  proved  by  the  singularly 
r great  subacription  which  followed,  — a subscription  of 

I more  than  3,5i)(i/.  above  that  of  the  previous  year.  The 
P production  of  so  important  a work  necessarily  trenched 
la  largely  on  the  amount  available  for  prizes,  and  the  ex- 

peine  of  framing  it  was  considerable.  For  these  and 
)i  other  reasons  it  would  be  undesirable  to  give  a work  of 
ii  such  magnitude  and  cost  very  frequently.  It  has  not 
1'  escaped  the  notice  of  the  council  that  complaints  have 
)'  been  made  by  a certain  section  of  artists  as  to  the  amount 
expended  on  this  print,  and  as  to  the  production  of  bronze 

II  and  porcelain  statuettes  and  other  works,  to  the  dimiim- 
i tion  of  the  funds  available  for  the  purchase  of  oil  paint- 
n mgs,  assuming  that  it  was  for  the  promotion  of  the  latter 
1 class. of  art-productions  that  this  society  was  especially 
n instituted.  Into  any  controversy  on  this  matter  the 
c council  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enter.  The  very 
e terras  ofthe  prospectus,  which  state  that  the  society  ‘‘was 
5 established  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the 
1 fine  arts  and  their  genera/  advancement  in  the  British 
r empire,”  sufBcieutly  indicate  the  wide  field  originally  pro- 
c posed  lor  its  labours. 

It  is  sometimes  forgotten,  moreover,  by  those  who 
■ would  criticize  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  that  it  has 
' not  merely  to  disMdtUe  the  funds,  but  to  cc///ec(tliem. 


The  total  sum  which  has  been  expended  by  the  Art- 
Union  of  London  on  paintings,  exclusive  of  the  further 
large  amount  added  by  the  prizeiiolders  themselves,  is 
1 18,765/.,  whilefor bronze  and  pctrcelaiii  statuettes,  medals, 
works  in  iron,  enamels,  lithographs,  and  other  pro- 
ductioiis  given  as  prizes,  the  sura  of  19,897/.  has  been 
paid. 

It  maybe  interesting  to  state  the  number  of  bronze  and 
other  statuettes  which  have  been  distributed.  The  eager- 
ness with  which  such  works  are  always  sought  is  the 
best  proof  that  tJieir  production  meets  the  full  approval 
ofthe  members. 

Bronze  statuettes  and  busts 3i3 

Porcelain  and  other  statuettes  and  busts  . . 2,553 
Tazzas  and  vases  in  iron 230 

It  may  be  fairly  assumed  ttiat  the  above  list  would  be 
even  much  larger,  but  lor  the  circumstance  that 
early  years  of  the  Society  medal  die  engraving  and  the  art 
of  casting  statuettes  in  bronze,  were  almost  unpractised 
m lliis  country,  while  statuettes  in  Parian  were  scarcely 
known. 

The  Art-Union  of  London  may  claim  the  largest  share 
*^6  credit  of  fostering  a branch  of  art-iiiilustry,  to 
which  there  is  scarcely  a household  that  is  not  indebted 
tor  one  or  two  reproductions  of  some  beautiful  work  of 
an  ancient  or  modem  sculptor. 

Sub>cribers  of  the  current  year  have  mostly  received 
the  volume  of  wood-engravings,  prepared  for  them  from 
pictures  by  thirty  deceased  British  artists,  and  an  en- 
graving by  Mr.  F.  IJoli,  from  the  picture  by  Mr.  J,  J. 
Jenkins,  called  ‘‘  Come  along.” 

For  the  ensuing  year  every  subscriber  will  receive  for 
each  guinea  paid,  an  impression  of  Mr.  AVillmore's  eii  ■ 
after  Turner’s  exquisite  picture,  " Childe 
Harold’s  Pilgrimage,”  described  in  last  year’s  Report, 
and  which  engraving  is  now  at  press. 

Mr.  Absulon's  water-colour  drawing,  “Boulogne, 
I857i”  has  been  reproduced  in  chromcilithography  by  Mr. 
Vincent  Brookes.  All  may  not  know  that  each  colour  in 
^ this  kind  requires  a separate  printing,  so  that 
m the  production  o(  this  picture,  for  example,  twenty 
stones  are  used.  Framed  copies  will  be  distributed 
to-day. 

The  council  have  recently  offered  a premium  of  one 
Imorired  guineas  for  a series  of  designs  in  outline,  or  out- 
line slightly  shaded,  illustrntive  of  Mr.  Tmnysou’s  poem, 

“ The  Idylls  of  the  King,”  The  advertisement  points 
out  that  simplicity  of  composition  and  expression,  beauty 
of  form,  and  correct  drawing,  are  the  qualities  which 
they  are  anxious  to  see  realized  in  the  designs.  The 
drawings  are  to  be  sent  in  by  the  3uth  of  June  next,  and 
they  will  be  publicly  exhibited. 

Tlie  selected  series,  if  the  c.xpectations  of  the  council 
be  fulfilled,  will  he  engraved  for  distribution.  They  have 
further  offered  a premium  of  seventy  gnin-as  for  a group 
or  statuette  in  plaster,  representing  sonic  subject  from 
English  history,  to  be  ?-nb'-eqiieiuly  exccu  ed  in  bronze  or 
Parian,  and  thirty  guineas  for  the  work  s lected  as  second 
in  merit.  The  various  models  sub'rutted  will  also  be 
exhibited  with  the  drawings.  They  propose  hereafter  to 
invite  designs  for  a va«e.  a tazza,  or  other  similar  art- 
work. Competitions,  fairly  and  hnnourab  y conducted, 
and  adjudicated  on  by  those  who  have  proper  knowledge 
of  the  subject  (for  ignorance  is  often  as  unjust  ns  chica- 
nery), stimulate  to  exertion  some  who  would  otherwise 
remain  inert,  and  afford  opportunities  for  unaided  tale.it 
to  develope  itseif  and  become  I'uown.  Amongst  those 
who,  in  early  days,  rcctived  awards  offered  liy  the  .'Art 
Union  for  artistic  works  submitted  in  competition,  the 
council  include  with  gra  ification  Mr.  F.  R.  Picker-^giP, 
R.A.;  Mr.  W.  Calder  Marsliail,  R.A.;  Mr.  Folcv,  R.A. - 
Mr.  Noel  Patou,  R.S.A.  j Mr.  Heiirv  Selous,  Miss  Pistrucci! 
Mr.  Lawlnr,  ami  other  well-kiiowii  artists. 

The  duties  of  the  council  in  one  year  are  very  similar  to 
those  in  another,  and  in  the  record,  therefore,  there  can 
scarcely  be  gn  at  variety.  Much  time  is  given  to  tlie  con- 
sideration of  works  of  art  submitted  to  them  which  do 
not  meet  their  views  or  wants.  Du-ing  the  past  year  a' 
greater  number  of  such  works  have  been  sent  to  them 
than  usual. 

Our  medallic  series,  illustrative  of  British  artists,  is  ' 
increasing,  and  has  come  to  be  rcgardeil  as  an  important 
and  interesting  feature;  the  more  so  because  of  the  small 
encouragmient  otherwise  given  to  the  art  of  nn-ilal  die 
engraving  in  this  country.  The  value  of  such  memorials, 
as  yoiir  council  have  long  urged,  is  great.  Medals,  for 
example,  which  were  produced  by  the  ancients  in  com.  , 
memoration  of  the  completion  of  noble  hiiiltlings,  with  ' 
only  sufficient  representation  of  striking  characteristics 
to  enable  identification,  have  long  oiillastcil  the  buildings 
themselves,  ami  give  us  the  only  information  we  possess 
of  the  strucnres.  A member  of  your  council.  Professor 
Donaldson,  has  receotly  shown,  with  much  erudition, 
ta.ste,  and  industry,  how  “ the  medals  and  the  antique 
remains  explain  each  other,  and  enlarge  our  acquaintance 
with  the  manners  and  customs  ofthe  ciassic  penods.”* 

The  Lawrence  medal  has  been  completed  very  satisfac- 
torily by  Mr.  G.  G.  .\dains,  and  willfo-mpartof  the  works 
to  be  now  distributed.  By  the  course  pursued  iu  tho 
selection  of  a work  by  the  artist  commemorated  f-.r  the 
rcv'Fse  of  the  medal, — a second  worti  }’  to  whom  llie 
country  is  indebted,  i.--,  in  some  cases,  honoured.  Thus 
the  Chaiitrey  medal  records  Watt;  the  Bacon  medal,  now 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wyoii,  Johnson;  and  the 
Lawrence  medal,  Wellington. 

A medal  in  commemoration  of  Wilkie,  confided  to  Mr. 
Leonard  Wyon,  is  being  proceeded  with. 

respect  of  bronzes,  the  council  have  arranged  with 
Foley,  R.A.,  to  make  a reduced  copy  of  his  fine 
statue,  “ Caractacus,’’ executed  by  him  for  the  corpora- 
tion of  London,  and  now  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  at  the 
Mansion  House. 

The  arrangement  which  gives  to  every  member  wiiohas 
subscribed  ten  consecutive  years  without  gaining  a prize 
of  any  sort,  the  Parian  bust  of  Ciytie,  or  some  similar 
work,  will  be  continued.  To  form  a companion  to  this, 
the  most  exquisite  of  the  antique  busts,  the  council  have 
commissioned  Mr.  Delpech  to  reduce  the  bust  of  the 
Apollo  Belvidere ; — 

“ The  lord  of  the  unerring  bow. 

The  god  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light,— 

The  sun  in  human  limbs  array'd,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight. 

The  shalt  hath  just  been  shot- the  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortal’s  vengeance ; m his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might 
And  majesty,  flash  tlieir  lull  lightnings  by, 
Developingin  that  one  glance  the  Deity.” 


The  reduced  copy  will  be  reproduced  in  Parian,  and  w 
doubtle.ss  be  as  popular  with  the  members  as  the  Ciytie 
The  Greek  ideal  ir 
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r beautiful.” 


Tt  remains,  after  more  than  2,000  years,  to  deligbtand 
better  the  world,  and  to  establish  the  power  ol  art.  Who 
shall  define  beauty  ? All  worship  it  in  some  .shape:  all 
struggle  for  it.  It  is  a necessity  of  our  nature,  evidenced 
as  well  in  the  untutored  savage  who  rudely  carves  his 
liut,  or  decks  himself  with  feathers,  as  in  the  man  of 
highest  finish,  who  lines  his  house  with  the  works  of 
Micheldiigelo  anil  Raffaellc.  Honour,  then,  to  those  who 
whether  with  the  pen.  the  pencil,  or  the  chisel,  produce  it 
for  hungering  seekers,  or  teach  them  to  find  it  m iiuture. 
By  the  study  of  it,  some  may,  as  Spencer  says, — 

“ Lift  themselves  up  hyer. 

And  learn  to  love  wdtli  zealous  humble  duh', 

The  eternal  fountain  of  that  heavenly  Bcaiity.” 

Returning  to  our  proceedings,  it  has  to  be  stated  that 
vacancies  in  the  council  have  been  caused  by  the  regretted 
deutli  of  Jacob  Bell,  esq.,  ro  whom  the  country  is  uiUebtod 
for  a munificent  bequest  of  pictures,  and  by  the  retirement 
of  Dr.  Mortimer.  Alderman  Salomons,  and  Alderman 
AAire.  These  have  been  filled  by  the  el-.ction  of  tlie 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  Mnnekton  Milne.s,  esq.,  M.P.  ; 
J.  B.  Sunning,  esq.,  and  Joshua  Butterworth,  e-q. 

It  niiist  be  noted,  as  usual,  that  the  council  continue  to 
appoint  local  honorary  secretaries  and  agents  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  that  to  the  e.xertious  ol  those  vvliu  are 
connected  with  the  association  in  that  capacity  much  1 f 
its  continuing  prosperity  is  due.  Recently  several  of  the 
local  honorary  secretaries  have  oxpre-sed  their  annoyance 
at  being  solicited  to  receive  subscriptions  on  belialf  of 
various  new  schemes  set  on  foot  under  the  name  of  art- 
unions,  and  have  suggested  that  some  steps  should  be 
taken  to  put  a stop  to  them.  As  to  the  exoertiency  of 
attempting  to  effect  this  the  council  do  not  here  propose 
to  speak.  They  would  express  their  regret,  however,  that 
the  local  secretaries  should  be  annoyed  by  apidications 
arising  from  the  circumstances  tlmt,  this  society  having 
succeeded  in  establishing  relations  with  gentlemen  best 
able  to  aiivance  the  interests  of  the  fine  arts  in  each 
locality — every  speculator  in  matters  connected  witli  art 
has  recourse  to  the  list  to  further  his  own  ends. 

The  following  is  a condensed  statement  tif  receipts  and 
disbursements,  partieiilBrs  of  which  will  be  appended  to 
this  report,  when  printed:- 

Subscriptions  received j£’H,]38  15  G 

Printing,  advertising,  salaries,  and  other 
e.\peiises,  includitigreserveof2j  percent.  3,393  )6  0 
Amount  set  apart  for  print  anil  volume 

of  wood  cnsraving.s 4,'*89  19  6 

Amount  allotted  for  prizes 6,255  0 0 

The  reserve  fund  now  amounts  to  the  sum  of  9, .383/. 

The  accounts  have  been  audited  by  two  members  of 
the  general  body  of  subscribers,  Mr.  F.  Mason  and  Mr. 
Burnett,  and  three  members  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  following  is  the  allotment  of  the  sum  set  apart  for 
prizes  to  be  selected  by  the  prizeholders  themselves; 
viz. : — 

36  works  at jfio  each. 
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‘ -Architectura  Nuniismatica.”  Day  & Son. 


and  one  Oil  Pointing  selected  by  the  council,  “ Sard!-  ” 
by  Mr.  Johii.stone,  120/. 

To  these  are  added  : — 

30  Porcelain  Groups  of  “Venus  and  Cupid.” 

30  Silver  Medals  of  Lawrence. 

500  Chromolithographs. 

300  Sets  of  Photographs, 
making  in  all  1,012  prizes. 

Porcelain  statuettes  and  medals  will  be  allotted  to  the 
first  sixty  names  drawn  consecutively,  at  tiie  close  of 
the  gi-ncral  distribution.  The  clirumolithographs  and 
photographs  will  he  allotted  to  the  names  statidhig 
one-huiidredth  and  two-hundredth  in  t‘-e  list  preceding 
and  succeeding  that  of  each  of  the  first  2.i0  prizeholders, 
determined  as  above  stated,  with  a proviso  that  a prize 
has  not  fallen  to  that  number  to-day;  in  that  c.ase  the 
prize  will  pass  to  the  next  succeeding  number.  The  prize- 
holders  entitled  to  select  works  of  art  will  be  informed  of 
the  result  by  to-night’s  post.  Notice  will  be  sent  to  the 
other  prizeholders  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days. 

The  prizeholders  of  last  year  purchased  from  the  various 
exhibitions  of  the  season  105  works  of  art,  to  the  follow- 
ing amounts,  viz. : — 

From  the  Royal  Academy j£’843  lO  0 

The  luatitulioii  of  Pine  Arts 583  0 0 

Society  of  British  Artists  739  5 0 

British  Institution  243  5 q 

Royal  Scottish  Academy  20  0 0 

Waier-colour  Society 103  5 0 

New  Water-colour  Society  307  ig  0 

The  prizes  were  exhibited  usual  in  the  galleries  in 
Siiffolk-street,  with  the  permission  of  the  Society  of 
Briti-h  Artists,  and  were  visited  by  a very  large  number 
of  per-ons,  without,  to  make  our  stereotyped  but  never- 
theless  important  observation,  the  slightest  damage  or 
impropriety. 

Concerning  the  photographs  of  Rome,  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  prizes,  a few  words  are  necessary.  It  was  stated 
in  the  last  report  that  Mr.  Lake  Price  had  arranged  to 
supply  the  Society  with  photographs  of  some  world-famous 
pictures  in  the  Vatican,  and  that  he  had  proceeded  to  Rome 
with  great  faciliiies  for  obtaining  what  was  desired.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way,  nevertheless,  proved  too  great  to 
be  overcome,  the  Pope  refusing  to  allow  the  pictures  to 
be  taken  down.  Under  the  circumstances  Mr.  Price 
proposed  to  supply  instead  a series  of  views  of  the  Eternal 
City,  and  the  members  wilt  doubtless  think  now  that  the 
council  did  right  in  accepting  the  proposition.  The  views 
may  be  distinguished  as  P'lgun  Rome,  wherein  the  ruins 
of  the  Temple  of  Saturn  form  tlie  must  prominent  feature ; 
the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  the  Coliseum,  the 
Arch  of  Titus,  and  the  three  columns  of  the  so-called 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  corning  also  into  the  picture; 
the  Ciipitiil,  which  is  a continuation  of  the  same  view,  ami 
shows  other  ancient  ruins ; and  Rome  Christiu/i,  wherein 
of  course  St.  Peter's, 
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“ The  vast  and  wondrous  dome, 

To  which  Diana's  marvel  was  a cell,” 
is  the  principal  object, 

In  previous  reports  your  council,  seeking  to  set  forth 
the  various  agencies  in  operation  to  aid  the  progress  of 
the  hue  arts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  open  to  wider 
circles  the  enjoyments  afforded  by  them,  have  spoken  of 
the  increase  of  the  National  Gallery,  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Government  Department  of  Art  at  Brompton,  and  the 
proposed  International  Exhibition,— wherein  the  flue  arts, 
it  may  be  expected,  will  play  a prominent  part,  and  which 
is  now  fixed  to  take  place  in  1862.  Pursuing  the  same 
course,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  Museum  at  Brompton 
a collection  of  British  water-colour  paintings  has  been 
commenced,  having  in  view  an  historical  illustration  of 
this  national  art.  Already  are  the  names  of  some  of  its 
first  professors  being  lost  for  want  of  record,  and  their 
works  dispersed  and  forgotten  ; and  those  who  think  on 
the  subject  will  say  with  Mr.  Redgrave  that  while  such 
efforts  arc  being  made  and  such  expense  is  properly 
incurred  to  trace,  step  by  step,  the  history  of  the  revival 
of  art  in  Italy,  it  is  surely  right  to  illustrate  the  labours 
of  our  own  countrymen  who  have  founded  a new  art,  and 
to  treasure  up  the  incontestable  proofs  of  its  origin  and 
progress. 

The  Architectural  Museum,  located  under  the  same 
roof,  requires  extension,  and  should  take  the  shape  of  a 
National  Gallery  of  Architecture,  with  proper  schools  for 
art-workmen  and  others.  Some  of  our  national  collec- 
tions are  not  well  cared  for,  and  are  not  made  available 
for  progress  to  the  extent  they  unquestionably  should  be. 
The  Museum  of  Armour,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  fur 
example,  which  should  be  most  useful  to  artists,  is  in  a 
condition  not  creditable  to  the  connto'-  H is  without 
intelligent  direction  : palpable  forgeries  have  been  pur- 
chased, aud  fine  specimens  required  to  make  the  collec- 
tion  complete,  as  it  should  be,  arc  allowed  to  leave  the 
country. 

Your  council  have  again  and  again  urged  that  our  large 
corporations  am!  govcniiug  bodies  should  enlist  the 
powers  of  art  in  the  decoration  of  their  mcetiiig-ptaces, 
to  teach  as  well  as  to  adorn,  and  so  also  assist  in  develop- 
ing the  powers  of  artists,  who  would  tlius  be  led  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  higher  purposes  of  art,— "to  set 
forth  important  truths'and  awaken  noble  feelings.”  The 
fine  fresco  recently  completed  in  Lincoln’s-inn  Hall,  by 
Mr.  Watts,  may  be  pointed  to  ns  a promise  of  what  woulil 
be  done  if  opportunities  were  taken  and  proper  induce- 
ments offered.  The  halls  of  some  of  our  city  compaiiie.s 
are  visited  for  the  works  of  art  tliey  contain  placed  there 
centuries  ago.  In  tlie  hall  of  the  Carpenters'  Company, 
for  example,  will  be  found  some  interesting  mural  paint- 
ings of  the  time  of  Henry  IV..  and  in  Bather  Surgeons’ 
Hall,  one  of  the  best  of  Holbein's  works  shows  us 
Henry  VIII.  and  men  of  his  time,  in  their  liabits  as  they 
lived.  In  how  few  cases  have  the  citizens  of  recent  days 
added  to  thecollectionslcft  by  theirpredccessors?  Around 
London  have  recently  arisen  halls  lor  tlie  transaction  of 
parochial  business,  the  broad  bare  walls  of  which  offer 
admirable  fields  for  the  display  of  the  painter's  art.  The 
expenditure  of  a few  hundreds  of  pounds  in  each  parish, 
properly  aijplied,  would  set  up  things  of  beauty,  silent 
teachers,  lasting  encouragements,  and  make  these,  now 
for  the  most  part  vulgar  rooms,  objects  of  attraction,  aud, 
it  migiit  be,  shrines  for  pilgrims  in  future  years.  It 
would  be  a profitable  and  noble  course  to  take.  Which 
parish  will  have  the  honour  to  be  first  ? In  the  gallery  of 
the  wealthy  proprietor  the  pleasure  given,  or  the  lesson 
inculcated  by  the  cabinet  picture  of  the  paiuter-tcacher, 
is  confined  to  a few  : while  set  up  broadly  on  the  walls 
of  the  public  meeting-place,  his  work  becomes  the  enjoy- 
ment of  thousands,  a common  delight,  a universal  good. 

Your  council  witnefs  with  gratification  a gradual  pro- 
gress towards  the  fulfilment  of  wishes  and  suggestions  e.x- 
presBcdin  earlier  reports,  Years  ago,  and  often  since, 
when  showing  the  means  afforded  m France  and  else- 
where for  the  artistic  education  of  the  masses,  and  the 
development  of  artists,  they  pointed  out  the  want  of  public 
galleries  in  our  provincial  towns  lor  the  reception  of  works 
of  art  purchased  by  the  governing  body  of  the  locality,  or 
presented  by  individuals  or  the  State.  Tliey  urged  that 
the  provision  of  such  galleries  would  have  a great  effect 
on  the  style  of  our  painters,  and  materially  influence  them 
in  the  choice  of  subject^,  and  that  the  collections  thus 
formed  would  exert  an  elevating  influence  on  the  popula- 
tion, and  play  an  inqn  rtant  part  in  the  great  work  of 
national  education.  To  remedy  in  oue  district  the  want 
complained  of,  a movement  has  been  initiated  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Fairbairn,  to  provide  a Free  Art  Gullery  for  Man- 
chester. Atapublic  mccling  convened  for  the  purpose,  he 
propounded  his  scheme,  a wide  and  good  one,  and  called  on 
his  fellow  citizens  to  provide  IlO.OOOL  to  carry  it  out.  lie 
was  fortumitcty  not  to  be  influenced  by  a noble  duke  who 
replied  to  him,  when  asked  to  contribute  to  the  art- 
gathering  held  tlicre  in  1857,— ■■  What  on  earth  do  you 
want  with  art  in  ManchesUr?  ” “Art  and  commerce,” 
says  Mr.  Fairbairn,  justly,  " have  always  gone  hand  in 
hand,  it  was  two  illustrious  merchants  of  Florence 
who,  in  the  filteeiith  century,  afforded  protection  to  the 
polite  arts,  and  gave  them  a permanent  foundation  in 
Italy.  In  the  present  ilny,  too,  art  finds  its  most  liberal 
patrons  amongst  the  trading  and  the  manufacturing  com- 
munities. * * * Numerous  valuable  and  instructive 
donations  will  not  be  wanting  if  Manchester,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a suitable  building,  show  that  she  earnestly  de- 
sires to  bring  intellectual  and  rational  enjoyments  within 
the  reach  of  her  population.  Let  if  be  our  duty,”  he 
continues,  ” to  provide  the  casket,  anil  the  jewels  for  its 
adornment  will  soori  be  forthcoming.”  The  speakers  at 
the  meeting  all  admitted  that  there  are  subtler  agencies 
acting  upon  us  than  wc  can  measure  by  our  chemistry  or 
mathematics ; that  by  surrounding  a people  with  objects 
of  refined  beauty  and  skilful  ingenuity  they  will  surely, 
though  it  may  be  very  slowly,  imbibe  something  of  the 
elevated  .spirit  in  which  the  true  artist  has  always  worked ; 
and  that  you  cannot  bring  the  least  cultivated  of  men 
into  the  presence  of  works  of  art.  into  the  presence  of 
beauty,  without  thereby  improving  them.  Nearly  4n,coW. 
have  already  been  promised,  and  there  seems  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  scheme  will  be  carried  out 
nobly.  The  other  large  towns  will  not  be  long  behind. 

_ Your  council,  in  concluding  their  report,  feel  themselves 
justified  hy  this  and  other  occurrences,  in  congratulating 
9^  the  Art  Union  of  London  on  the  spread  of 
right  feelings  in  respect  of  the  importance  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  of  the  desirability  of  opening  to  all  the  elevating 
pleasures  they  afford. 

Georos  GonwtN,  \ Honorary 

Lewis  Pococe,  / Secretaries. 

The  Clniirman  sakl  it  now  iiccame  his  duty — 
and  he  never  hud  an  easier  one  iinposed  upon  him — 


to  move  that  the  report  just  read  he  adopted,  be- 
cause though  heliad  often  presided  at  these  anniver- 
saries, he  had  never  before  beard  areport  which  was 
more  instructive  or  interesting.  It  was  a pleas- 
ing, an  honourable,  and  a creditable  account  of 
their  stewardship,  which  oftered  the  best  claim 
on  public  sympathy  and  encouragement,  and 
presented  a brilliant  prospect  for  the  future.  He 
alluded  to  the  proposition  originally  made  by  a 
right  hon.  friend  then  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
that  annually  a sum  should  be  retained  to  enable 
the  society  to  erect  a gallery  which  should  give 
it  a local  habitation,  as  they  already  had  a name, 
and  it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  that  move- 
ment was  going  on.  This  would  enable  them  to 
give  a better  model  of  architectural  beauty  than 
our  great  city  often  presented  to  us.  The  noble 
lord  congratulated  the  society  on  the  progress 
which  it  had  made  aud  was  still  making,  and 
especially  to  the  fact  of  his  hon.  friend,  a distin- 
guished man  in  the  literary  world,  Mr.  jlonckton 
Millies,  having  joined  the  council,  and  also  of  the 
accession  of  the  Doan  of  St.  Paul’s.  Having 
alluded  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  society  in 
reference  to  many  works  of  art,  the  gladness  with 
which  he  heard  of  the  intention  to  illustrate 
“ The  Idylls  of  the  King,”  and  the  objections  there 
were  to  schemes  which  took  the  name  of  the  Ait- 
Union  without  being  conducted  similarly,  the 
noble  lord  concluded  by  moving  that  the  report 
be  now  received. 

The  proposition  having  been  carried  by  accla- 
mation,— 

Mr.  Moiickton  Milnes,  M.P.,  said  he  felt  much 
honoured  by  the  selection  which  had  connected 
him  with  this  society.  He  was  delighted  with 
the  progress  made  by  the  society,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  continue  till  they  met  in  their  own  hall, 
which  he  trusted  would  be  raised  with  skill  and 
taste.  He  looked  upon  the  Art-Union  with  great 
interest,  because  It  was  raised  on  the  true  English 
basis  of  self-government,  and  because  it  had 
already  contributed  more  to  the  cause  of  art  than 
any  government.  He  forgot  at  the  moment  who 
the  old  rhetorician  was  who  said  thatthegambling- 
table  was  the  high  altar  of  hope.  Now,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  was  an  immoral  principle 
as  applied  to  that  case.  But  on  this  occasion  he 
might  fairly  use  the  expression.  He  believed  those 
present  would  engage  in  the  distribution  with  as 
little  alloy  of  envy  as  was  compatible  with  the 
weakness  of  human  nature.  lu  conclusion,  the 
hon.  gentleman  moved  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
to  the  council,  aud  especially  to  the  two  honorary 
secri-tnries,  Messrs.  Godwin  and  Pocock. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Godwin  returned  thanks,  and  in  doing  so 
alluded  to  the  progress  made  in  the  arts,  during 
the  last  thirty-six  years  especially,  and  to  the 
different  position  in  which  artists  were  now  placed 
from  that  in  which  they  formerly  stood.  In  illus- 
tration of  this  fact  he  adverted  to  the  immensely 
enlarged  price  which  works  of  modern  artists  had 
recently  commanded,  and  mentioned  especially 
pictures  bought  by  prizebolders  in  early  years. 
The  deduction  from  this,  of  course,  was  the  de- 
sirability of  a good  selection  by  those  who  on  the 
present  occasion  gained  the  right  to  select.  He 
concluded  by  moving  the  thanks  of  the  Art  Union 
to  Benjamin  Webster,  Esq.,  who  hud  most  un- 
grudgingly lent  the  theatre  on  this  occasion;  and 
he  begged  to  include  in  that  acknowledgment  Mr. 
Smith,  the  stage  manager.  He  further  inci- 
dentally alluded  to  the  services  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Wat- 
son, the  assistant  secretary  of  the  society. 

Jlr.  Lewis  Pocock  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks, 
and  brierty  expressed  his  own  acknowledgments. 

Carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Webster  rose  amidst  much  applause,  and 
said  ho  was  greatly  flattered  at  the  compliment 
which  had  been  paid  him.  lie  felt  delighted  to 
facilitate  such  a society,  seeing  that  the  very 
culture  of  his  owu  profession  naturally  included 
the  love  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  drama; 
they  were  the  graces  of  our  nature.  He  should 
at  all  times  be  happy  to  lend  the  theatre  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Lord  Montengle  being  obliged  to  leave, 

Professor  Donaldson  then  took  the  chair.  Miss 
Emily  Pringle  and  Miss  Muir  having  consented 
to  draw  the  prizes,  aud  Captain  .Shea  andMr.  C.  J. 
Alkinson  to  act  as  scrutineers,  the  distribution 
commenced. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  principal  prize- 
holders  : — 

20OL— Hopkins,  Commodore,  Mertbvr;  Yallop,  T., 
Alliert-roatl. 

isoJ. — Elphinstone,  Mrs.,  Regent-street. 

An  Oil  FaiiUitig  of  “ Sordis,"  by  S.  Johnson,  120L — 
Purdie,  \V.,  Old  Broad-street. 

innl.— Dunn,  Miss  E.,  Ttioralhv;  Finn,  J.,  Ramsey; 
Wright,  C.  Barnsley. 


Allison,  Miss  I?.,  Connaught-square  ; Dutton, — . 
Nantwich  ; Holden,  Jas.,  Manchester  ; Falconnet,  L.  de  P.. 
Constant;  Oldrcy,  R.,  Finch-lane. 

6u/. — Booth,  J.,  Heckmoiiciwike  ; Doyly,  J.,  St.  Vin- 
cent; Everett,  J.,  Creek;  Harrison,  S.  J.,  Braintree; 
Llewellyn,  Mrs.,  Westbounie-crescent;  Robinson,  John 
B.,  Marsden. 

40?.— Coates,  J,  A.,  Customs;  Cross,  W,,  Botesdalc. 
Suffolk  ; Gridley,  \V.,  Sloaiic-street ; Hunt,  W.,  Yarmouth  ; 
Moore,  W,  F.,  Isle  of  Man ; Shand,  A.,  Liverpool ; Sealei , 
H.,  Stanhope-street;  Young,  T.,  Seymour-street. 

30?.— Aytoun,  J.  P,,  Kirkcaldy  ; Blandy,  J.  J.  Reading  ; 
Byrom,  J.,  Westworth  ; Coles,  R.,  Dover ; Cole,  Rev.  D , 
Grantham;  Church,  J.,  Walworth;  Delafosse,  F.  J . 
Cleveland-square  ; Farthing,  — , Cheapside ; Gibbon,  Mrr. 
M.,  Bishop  Auckland;  Harrison,  J.,  Belper;  Harrison, 
J.,  Waiidswortn ; Harlaiid,  J.,  Hustler;  Heath,  R.  Bramp- 
ton, Newcastle. On-Line;  Ilitchen,  F.  W.  Margate  ; Lang- 
ley, Robert,  Liverpool;  McKewan,  W.,  21,  Lombard- 
street;  Newport,  J.  Waterford;  Pasmore,  J.  Port 
Elizabeth. 

25/.— Aston,  F.,  Birmingham;  Curling,  W.  Denmark- 
hill;  Fladgate,  Col.,  Queen-square ; Fradgley,  J.,  Bank 
of  England  ; Godfrey,  D.,  Abingdon  ; Howes,  Rev.  J , 
Belton ; Hamilton,  Col.,  Kilmarnock ; Milne,  Geo. 
Broughton;  Morison,  W.  Y.,  Hatton-garden Pumfret. 
Jii.,  Driffield ; Rees, — .Merthyr;  Robson,  M.  Juii.,  Sun- 
derland; Rogers,  J.  C.,  Blackford;  Shakespear,  J.,  Car- 
marthen ; Sewell,  G.,  Upper  Thames-street ; Toovey,  J., 
Salisbury;  Thompson,  J.  B.,  Kentish-town ; Wright,  A., 
St.  Bees;  Wilson,  C.  T.,  Chichester;  Wiggin,  J.  K., 
Boston,  United  States. 

20/.— Arntz,  R.  R.,  Bessborough-street;  Daily,  H.,  St. 
John’s-wood?  Besatit,  W.,  Portsca:  Broadwater,  R., 
Billiter-squarc;  Canning,  A.  P.,  Bishop's  Stortford : 
Eve,  J.  B.,  Louth  ; Falconer,  W.,  Hackney ; Garland,  C.. 
Leeds ; Graham,  Miss  J.  D.,  Wigton  ; Gooch,  C.,  Cumber- 
well;  Ker,  W.  W.,  Waltham;  Lacy,  T.,  King’s  Arms- 
yard;  Lester,  M-,  Clonmel;  Martine,  Dr.,  Haddington  ; 
Muniiings,  W.  G.,  Old  Change;  Perry,  Miss,  Tyiidale- 
place;  Proctor,  W.,  Bristol;  Strugnell,  T.  W.,  Edgwarc- 
road;  Sniirke,  S.,  R.A.,  Grosvenor-street;  Thorpe,  W.. 
Henrietta-street ; Veaspy,  D.,  Huntingdon  ; Waring,  Dr.. 
Chiselhnrst;  Webster,  J.  G.,  Boston,  U.S. ; Westrup, 
R.  J.,  Whitecliapel-road;  Wintle, Col.,  Bayswater;  White, 
T,  R.,  Berbice. 

15/.—  Bouts,  Mr.,  Croydon ; Brown,  Miss  A.,  Wothorpe  ' 
Coverley,  C.,  Oporto;  Clark,  Mrs.  P.,  Farringdon' 
Eaton,  J.,  Patricroft;  Eaton  Lodge,  No.  1,  Liverpool! 
Foster,  G.  B.,  Ludrtington ; Francis,  — .,  jun.,  Bangor : 
Gilson,  R.,  Shoflleld ; Gemmill,  G.,  Tottenham-court- 
road;  Groom,  E.  C.,  Nyrthampton  : Gordnii,  Jas.  A.: 
Ileald,  A.  W , Leeds  ; Kitson,  Mrs.  E.,  Sheffie'd  ; Leake. 
E- J.,  Portland,  Victoria;  Mennow,  J.,  Haverstock-hill ; 
Newcomb,  F.  P.,  Market  Harborough;  Penstone,  W., 
Stanford;  Pearson,  G.,  Wine  Olflce-court ; Russell,  J.. 
Inverness;  Simmons,  K.  L.,  Cliarle-ton;  Stacey,  Rev.T., 
Cardiff;  Tulliett,  II.  B.,  Ventnor;  Vinson,  R.  H.,  New- 
port, -Monmouthshire;  ’Wilkinson,  F.,  Mclbounie;  Young, 
D.  F.,  Reigatc. 

10/.— Agnew,  Miss,  Newton  Stewart ; Ashton,  T.,  Oak- 
laii^s;  Batchelor,  F.  T.,  Newington  Butts;  Basford.J.. 
Derby;  Braiiter,  W.,  Keighly  ; Cii.-tall,  H.,  Rotherhithe  ; 
Cooper,  W,  J,,  Newport  Market;  Da  Silva,  J.,  Waiuh- 
worth-commoii ; Elliott,  S.,  Stanley;  Frost,  W.  F,,  Sal- 
ford; Gill,  T.  T.,  London  and  Westminster  Bank;  Ha:- 
bridge,  T.  H,,  Liverpool;  Hardy,  J.,  Bagnigge  WelL- 
road;  Hatton,  J.  D.,  Launceston;  Hulme,  F.  W.,  Old 
Brompton;  James,  P.,  Monmouth;  Killey,  Miss,  Isle 
of  VI an;  Marliiidule.  J.  W.,  Watford  ; Mortimer,  Rev.  Dr  . 
Ecclestono-squarc  ; Norris,  T.,  Liverpool ; Norman,  J.  N-, 
Rugby  ; Pilkington,  J.,  Reform  Club  ; Robinson,  Mrs.  D.. 
Pontefract;  Stirling,  'J'.,  Lambeth;  Sala,  J.  B.,  Oporto  ; 
Shelton,  Captain,  Wrnysbiiiy;  Solly,  Samuel,  St.  Heleii’.'-- 
place;  Scott,  D.,  Lower  Ttnimes-street;  Scott,  Ph.,  Port- 
land ; Townson,  T.,  West  View  ; Tatham,  Mrs.,  Atlilone  . 
Thomas,  J.  W.,  London,  Canada,  Vantiii,  J,,  Adelaide: 
Wood,  R.,  Richmond;  Watson,  W,,  Warrenpoiiit;  Young. 
W,,  Hull. 

A Poro-lain  Group  of  " Vmm  arid  Cupid." — Ashwortli, 
Mrs.,  Wuterfoot;  Badger,  H.  P.,  Rotherham;  Dudley,  C.. 
Stafford  ; Eley,  G.  Sittingboiinie ; Gleichman,  N.,  Hague  ; 

Goldie,  J.,  Melbourne  ; Hall, , Clitheroe  ; Hindley,  C., 

sen..  Oxford-street;  Hooper,  W.  F.,  King's-cross ; Hunt, 
T.  II,,  Falmouth;  Jackson,  H.,  Stillorgan  : Jones,  Mrs.. 
Battersea;  Kirkby,  J.,  Caboriie;  Lucy,  C.  L.,  Kidder- 
minster ; Maddox,  G,  Launceston ; iwaitland,  K.  L.,  Croy- 
don; Marslaiul,  J.,  Stalcybrirtge ; Marriiicr,  J.  Welbeck- 
street;  Ramsey,  Colonel,  Porchester-tvrrace ; Robinson. 
H.,  Greenwich;  Sopp,  J.,  Christchurch;  Spurrier,  Wrii., 
Birmingham ; Sergison,  A.,  Islington  ; Swane,  Miss,  Peck- 
ham  ; Sharpe,  F.  J.,  Lancaster;  Taubman,  J.  S.  (».,  Isle 
of  Man;  Thacker,  W.,  Haverstock-hill;  Wade,  Rev. 
W.  R.,  Melbourne;  Warner,  T.,  Cirencester;  Wood, 
T.  O.,  East  Rniiiton. 

A i\iedal  comniemorafii'e  of  Sir  Thomus  Lnxv- 

renc'!. — Anderson,  A.,  Glasgow;  Aytoun,  J.  P.,  Kirkcaldy: 
Daily,  J.  W,,  Grncechurcli-street;  Barrett,  J.  T.,  Kirk- 
stall;  Brown,  Jos.,  Esscx-couri;  Budd,  B.,  10,  Albert- 
place  ; Chapman,  Alfred,  Clifton  ; Dowling,  C.  F.,  Dublin  ; 
Francis,  J.,  Kingston,  Jamaica ; Foster,  G.  B.,  Ludding- 
ton:  Hale,  G.  W.,  Ryde  ; Harris,  G.,  Cominercial-road  ; 
Hitchcock,  J.  M.,  Geelong;  Houghton,  H.,  St.John’s, 
Cambridge;  Hunter,  J.  Lerwick:  Hustler,  T.  A.,  Ash: 
Hutchinson,  T..  Rugby  ; Jackson,  J.,  Nottingham  ; Leach, 
Sam.,  Liveriiool;  Na.sb,  W.,  6i),  Strand;  Overfleld,  A., 
Leek;  Pearce,  W.,  Siratford-on-Avon ; Pringle,  A.,  Bes.s- 
brook;  Roe,  J,  P.,  Montreal;  Rosoinon,  it.  R.  L.,  senior. 
Itchiii;  Shean,  John,  Hahfax,  N.S.;  Stead,  A.,  53,  Olil 
Broad-street;  Thompson,  C.,  Seighford;  Take,  H.,  Con- 
servative Club  ; Wynyard,  Major,  08th  Regiment. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION.* 

TUE  BUILDING  MATERIALS,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  department  comprising  specimens  of  mate- 
rials aud  building  contrivances,  has  been  referred 
to  ill  a previous  notice  of  the  Exhibition,  as  some- 
what inferior  in  interest  to  the  similar  division  of 
former  e.\bibitions.  Not  only  is  the  number  of 
specimens  much  less;  but  of  the  number,  the 
greater  portion  have  been  seen  by  us  in  Conduit- 
street,  before.  Two  or  three  of  the  articles  named 
ill  the  catalogue  as  amongst  the  contributions  of 
exhibitors,  are  not  found  in  the  galleries.  Several 
of  the  exhibitors  however,  have  substituted  for 


• See  pp.  228,  251,  i/m/c. 
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I t’oeir  previous  specimens,  others  which  are  superior 
)'  both  in  design  and  workmanship;  and  many  of 
d the  works,  we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
[,  again. 

In  the  “lobby,”  or  entrance  of  the  North 
i Gallery,  Mr.  Vincent  Bellman  has  five  pedes- 
; tnls  ill  scagliola  of  his  manufacture.  One  of 
I these,  in  the  form  of  a candelabrum,  includes 
I imitations  of  porphyry  and  of  the  Sienna  and 

• verd-antique  marbles.  The  others,  in  the  common 
I form  of  frusta  of  shafts,  represent  the  Giallo- 
i Antico,  Pavonozetto,  Babbacombe,  and  verd-an- 

i tique  marbles.  Opposite  to  these  are  specimens  of 
\ Martin’s  cement,  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Part,  the 

ii  successor  to  Messrs.  Stevens  & Son.  A small 

I panel  with  scroll  in  relief,  and  a capital,  both 
;i  from  the  screen  exhibited  in  1851,  show  the 

II  cement  as  used  for  scagliola,  or  painted  and  gilt, 
r and  in  the  original  colour, — the  scroll,  or  tracery, 

white,  being  in  the  superfine  quality  of  the  cement, 
r There  are  also  shown,  a specimen  that  was  “ren- 
•J  -dered”  in  the  room  in  which  it  is  exhibited,  and 
p painted  in  “twenty  hours”  afterwards;  one  of  a 
5'  surface  prepared  for  papering  or  painting;  one  of 
<•  equal  parts  cement  and  sand,  for  internal  work, 
•I  :is  representing  ashlar;  a specimen  of  “Part’s 
ii  improved  cement,”  recommended  where  it  is  not 
il  desirable  to  paint  or  paper  the  work  immediately 
ii  -it  is  finished, — the  colour  a light  red;  and  one  of 
il  inlaid  work,  executed  in  cement  twenty  years  ago, 
j and  which  subsequently  for  five  years  has  been 
'■  “laid  in  a floor  over  a steam-boiler.”  The  speci- 
n men  painted  on  in  the  room,  it  should  he  under- 
5 stood,  is  on  lathing.  The  manufacturer’s  printed 
particulars,  state  that  “ when  put  upon  dry  brick- 
II  work,  or  latli,”  the  cement  “may  he  painted  on 
il  hx  three  or  four  days  afterwards,”  ic.  The  dis- 
c crepancy  requires  explanation.  For  inlaid  w’ork, 
l the  material  is  scarcely  suited  to  chlraneypieces 
1 and  exposed  situations;  the  advantages  of  dura- 
ti  hility  and  polish,  though  great,  are  not  those  of 
il  tnarble,  or  pietra  dura,  or  of  the  glass-protected 
:1  decorations  that  are  in  use.  The  appearance  of  all 
L the  specimens,  however,  warrants  the  reputation 
!■  which  the  cement  has  for  compactness  and  hard- 
a Tiess,  and  even  more  than  that  reputation.  We 
a merely  offer  a suggestion  to  manufacturers  gene- 
r rally,  to  ascertain  the  special  attributes  of  their 
a material  or  improvement,  and  not  to  claim  for 
.1  it  advantages  that  cannot  belong  to  it, — and 
f which  claimed,  can  only  he  followed  by  disappont- 
a ment  that  will  prove  injurious  to  what  may  be 
r really  a valuable  thing.  We  have  now  before  us 
i a specimen  of  a marble  cement,  which  has  been 
i.  lying  with  specimens  of  marble,  since  it  was  fur- 
j iiisbed  to  us  some  years  ago ; and  though  difl’er- 
? ence  in  the  present  appearance  might  have  been 
? calculated  upon,  the  cement  now,  on  comparison, 

1 -does  not  in  the  least  deserve  the  name  given  to 
' it;  and  we  well  recollect  that  when  the  material 
was  used  as  a slcirting  by  ordinary  workmen,  it 
i'  was  impossible  to  get  the  marble  appearance  to  it, 

I at  all.  These  items  of  experience  show  that  mauu- 
; facturers  would  do  well  to  revise  the  wording  of 
; their  directions,  and  of  their  claims, — the  latter, 

^ where,  especially,  they  speak  of  saving  of  labour 
I as  well  as  matei  ial,  from  use  of  their  invention,  a 
i saving  which  might  be  claimed  properly  enough 
' were  workmen  the  same  or  apt  at  learning. 

These  specimens  are  all  that  we  find  under  the 
; class  of  “ plasters ;”  but  there  are  a considerable 
I number  in  other  descriptions  of  plastic  material 
' for  the  building  and  decoration  of  walls,  and  for 
1 paving.  First,  we  may  mention  Messrs.  Ban- 

• some's  “ Patent  Imperishuhle  Siliceous  Stone,” 

' which  has  been  growing  steadily  in  importance, 

. and  of  wliicli  some  fresh  particulars  arc  submitted 
I ill  a letter  printed  in  the  catalogue,  from  Mr. 

. Oeorge  L.  Purchase,  architect  to  the  patentee. 

■ From  c.xperiments  on  2-inch  cubes,  Mr.  Purchase 
i finds  that  the  material  will  bear  a pressure  on 
I such  cubes,  of  20  to  22  tons,  which  he  makes  equal 
I to  600  and  780  tons  on  a square  foot,  or  10,7801bs. 

and  12,1841bs.  on  a square  inch.  Expressing  the 
I strength  of  the  Patent  Siliceous  stone  by  100 ; the 
' strength  of  Darley  Dale  stone  is  found  to  be  81 ; 
tbat  of  Portland  stone,  33  ; of  Aubigny  stone,  31 ; 
of  Bath,  13 ; and  of  Caen  stone,  12  ; and  the  re- 
sistance to  transverse  strain  is  greater  than  in 
hard  Tork  stone,  and  Park  Spring,  as  well  as  the 
other  stones  named.  With  regard  to  durability, 
Professor  Ansted  reports  the  artificial  material 
as  “theoretically  and  practically  superior  to 
all  natural  grits,  being  subject  to  no  injurious 
action  from  frost,  exposure  to  acid  vapours, 
soot,  ammonia,  or  other  impurities  present  in 
large  towns;”  but  we  are  not  aware  if  the 
efliorescence  of  the  salts  of  soda,  calculated  to 
give  au  unsightly  appearance  to  large  surfaces, 
has  been  remedied ; though,  it  is  fair  to  state, 
fiimilar  appearance  is  characteristic  of  several 


kinds  of  brick  and  stone.  The  material  has  been 
exposed  to  the  w’eather,  as  stated,  for  twelve 
years,  without  appearance  of  decay;  it  is  spoken 
of  as  superior  to  marble  in  hardness,  and  equal 
to  glass  in  durability;  and  certainly  it  has  been 
used  in  forms  in  which  stone  cannot  advisedly  be 
carved.  The  specimens  exhibited  include  a 
chimney-piece,  trusses,  balustrades,  garden  decora- 
tions, head-stones,  and  others.  The  applicability 
of  tbe  material  to  dressings  of  brick-built  houses 
in  the  Loudon  district,  deserves  consideration. 
Trusses,  which  of  the  specimens  shown  are  best 
in  design,  are  priced  from  2s.  each ; balusters, 
12  inches  to  21  inches  in  height,  are  from  Is. 
each.  The  floral  ornament  attempted  is  deficient 
in  the  sharpness  of  stone-carving ; perhaps  the 
effect  may  in  part  be  due  to  deadness  of  the 
colour.  More  interesting  than  the  material,  just 
now,  is  the  process  for  preserving  stone  or 
stucco.  We  are,  without  such  aid,  still  far  from 
dependance  upon  the  duration  in  London,  of  the 
stones  lately  used,  selected  from  whatever  beds; 
we  are  not  nearer  to  the  prevalence  in  buildings, 
of  ornamental  accessories  executed  in  material 
wherefrom  effect  would  be  the  best,  and  wherein 
labour  of  carving  would  be  cheap  ; and  the  chalk, 
and  stones  of  the  green  sand  formation,  within 
easy  reach,  are  not  used  for  decorative  work.  If 
these  impediments  to  architecture  in  London  can 
be  got  rid  of,  and  buildings  now  in  rapid  decay 
can  be  preserved  by  tbe  process  which  has  been 
some  time  before  tbe  public,  and  has  been  tried 
at  the  Baptist  Chapel  in  Bloomsbury,  the 
Pavilion  at  Brighton,  and  the  Custom-house  at 
Greenock,  and  is  in  course  of  trial  at  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  its  author  will  deserve  a national  re- 
compense. Mr.  Robert  Hunt  has  reported  that  the 
stone  of  the  chapel  is  now  actually  repcllant  of 
water ; and  that  the  process  will  not  merely  protect 
newstone,  but  stop  decay,  and  prevent  thesame  in 
future.  Colour  and  grain  of  stone  are  spoken  of 
by  the  same  authority,  ns  unaffected : but  there 
arc  tinting  solutions  for  the  several  shades  of  the 
colours  of  stone,  which  are  directed  to  be  added 
to  the  chloride  of  calcium.  We  regret  that  the 
associated  societies  in  Conduit-street  have  not 
apace  such  as  we  asked  for  in  writing  of  the 
Museum  in  Jermyn-street,  for  trying  all  inven- 
tions of  this  kind,  where  indeed  they  should  be 
exhibited,  in  the  open  air.  The  prices  of  the  solu- 
tions are  5s.  6d.  per  gallon  for  the  silicate  of  soda, 
-Is.  Gd.  for  the  chloride,  and  3s.  6d.  per  pint  for 
the  tinting  solutions;  and  it  is  said  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  about  four  gallons  of  each 
solution  will  be  required  for  each  hundred  yards  of 
surface.  The  specimens  include  pieces  indurated  of 
chalk  and  Bath  stone. 

The  Architectural  Pottery  Company,  of  Poole, 
Dorset,  are  to  be  praised  for  the  attention  which 
they  have  given  of  late  both  to  design  and  manu- 
facture of  the  peculiar  article  for  pavements, — 
Rale’s  Patent  Mosaic  Tiles; — though  we  are  not 
(juite  satisfied  they  were  right  in  starting  with  an 
imitation  of  small  tessera?,  or  that  both  design  as 
on  paper,  and  effect  as  in  pavement,  have  not 
suffered  in  consequence, — in  the  latter  case  from 
the  contrast  which  there  is  between  irregularity 
in  the  tiles  ns  laid,  and  regularity  in  the  tessera? 
of  which  they  are  manufactured  or  faced.  A pave- 
ment at  the  foot  of  the  steps  entering  the  galle- 
ries, laid  with  their  tiles  hurriedly,  last  year,  has 
been  relaid  according  to  a design  by  Mr.  Raphael 
Brandon;  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  manufac- 
turers as  to  the  designer.  Mr.  Brandon  and  Mr. 
.1.  JI.  Lockyer  have  contributed  several  of  the 
designs  exhibited  by  the  Poole  Company.  One  of 
the  principal  works  by  the  Company  is  a pave- 
ment at  Wilton  House.  Their  manufactures  in- 
clude coloured  and  glazed  bricks,  which  are  6/.  per 
thousand  at  the  works,  as  well  as  materials 
smaller  than  their  tiles,  for  tesselated  or  uiosiiic 
])avemeiits  proper.  The  pavements  may  be  laid  in 
London  for  9s.  6d.  or  lOs.  up  to  about  21s.  per 
square  yard.  The  “patent  mosaic”  is  the  more 
expensive.  Tbe  difference  of  effect  hardly  accords 
with  the  dift'orence  of  cost. 

The  productions  of  Messrs.  Maw  & Co.,  Ben- 
thall  Works,  Broselcy,  Salop,  occupy  their  old 
positions  in  the  East  Gallery,  and  are,  we  believe, 
without  alteration ; and  near  them  are  some  of  the 
tiles  and  tessera-,  longer  known,  of  Messrs.  Minton, 
Hollins,  & Co.,  of  Stoke-on-Trent.  The  latter 
productions  include  tessera?  of  small  size  for  pave- 
ments, and  tiles  for  wall  decoration.  Mr.  M. 
Digby  Wyatt,  Mr.  George  Goldie,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Ferrey,  Mr.  Garling,  and  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  have 
been  the  designers  of  the  pavements  and  tiles, — 
especially  the  first-named  architect,  for  both 
manufacturing  establishments.  We  may  mention 
in  this  place  that  amongst  the  drawings,  there 
are  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  two  (232,  233) 


of  “Practical  Suggestions  to  Messrs.  Maw  & Co., 
now  in  process  of  being  worked  out  by  that  firm, 
for  the  application  of  the  principle  of  mosaic  to 
roofing.”  The  ingenuity  with  which  a dozen  pat- 
terns of  tiles,  of  five  or  six  colours,  are  worked 
together,  is  considerable;  and  it  extends  even  to 
the  mode  of  representation;  but  it  might  be  well 
to  inquire  whether  roofs  are  not  best  treated  as  at 
present,  namely,  as  a breadth  of  cool  blue,  or 
of  green,  or  reddish  colour,  altered  only  as  by 
the  weather,  or  at  most  by  a tile-cresting,  or  an 
unobtrusive  pattern  in  bauds,  whether  in  form 
or  of  colour,  rather  than  treated  as  mosaic. 
Contrast  is  wanted  to  the  architectural  features 
of  those  parts  of  a building  which  support  and 
surmount  the  roof, — as  relief  is  needed  to  wall- 
decoration,  by  plain  surface;  slight  alternations 
of  colour,  as  in  horizontal  bands,  or  darker  lines 
at  considerable  intervals,  may  be  exceedingly 
happy  in  result;  but  the  mosaic  species  of  decora- 
tion, as  of  walls  externally,  which  draws  attention 
from  main  lines  and  structural  forms  to  itself,  has 
not  been  happy  where  attempted;  and  we  appre- 
hend that  if  patterns  and  colour  are  introduced 
in  roofing,  there  should  be  much  less  variatiou, 
or  contrast,  than  is  allowable  in  pavements. 
According  to  the  present  decoration  of  roof  cover- 
ings,— whether  by  cut  slates,  or  tiles  as  formed — 
the  whole  number, — or  by  placing  the  ornamental 
forms  in  bands,  or  having  bands  in  material  only 
slightly  dift’ering  in  colour, — more  is  contributed 
to  the  general  result  of  tbe  building  than  by  the 
diagonal  arrangement  of  lines,  and  other  patterns 
attempted  in  some  of  the  drawings  in  the  Ex- 
hibition where  there  is  an  approach  to  the  idea 
of  mosaic.  Amongst  the  drawings  is  one  (177), 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Maw  & Co.,  of  the  pave- 
ment of  Wood  Walton  Church,  showing  in  full, 
the  combination  of  plain  and  encaustic  tiles,  num- 
bered 16  in  the  specimens  of  their  manufacture. 
The  whole  of  the  display  of  this  branch  of  surface- 
decoration  in  the  rooms  in  Conduit-street,  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  usually  receives;  and  there 
is  much  to  be  learned  from  it. 

Analogous  decoratively  to  the  works  last  men- 
tioned, though  very  difierent  in  the  material,  are 
Messrs.  Arrowsmith’s  specimens  of  their  Solid 
Parquet  Flooring,  also  a manufacture  of  which 
the  merits  are  appreciated  by  architects,  as  shown 
by  an  increasing  number  of  their  designs  for  its 
use.  For  bordering  of  rooms  it  is  excellent,  as  for 
flooring  of  rooms  in  general  where  carpeting,  along 
with  the  depth  and  richness  of  colour  belonging 
to  woollen  fabrics,  can  be  dispensed  with.  The 
' flooring  has  been  used  with  propriety,  in  chancels  of 
churches.  The  designs  andspecimens  in  the  North 
Gallery correspondwith  flooringwhich  has  been  laid 
at  KeeleHall,  Staffordshire,  for  Mr.  Ralph  Sneyd, 
Mr.  Salvin,  architect;  at  the  Hall,  Little  Aston, 
Birmingham,  for  the  Hon.  E.  S.  Jervis,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Payne,  architect ; at  Tapton  Hall,  Sheffield,  for  Mr. 
E.  Vickers,  Messrs.  Flockton  & Sons,  architects;  at 
the  Manchester  Assembly-rooms,  Messrs.  Mills  & 
Murgatroyd,  architects  ; at  Pipbrook  House,  Dork- 
ing, Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  A.R.A.,  architect;  at  Dor- 
chester House,  for  Mr.  Holford,  Mr.  VulHamy, 
architect ; at  the  Leeds  Town  Hall,  Mr.  Brodrick, 
architect;  at  the houseofthe Earl deGreyandRipon, 
in  Carlton-gardens,  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick,  architect ; 
and  other  works  which  we  need  not  again  name. 
Drawings  which  there  are  in  the  Exhibition,  show- 
ing works  in  which  the  material  has  been  or  is 
proposed  to  bo  applied,  are  not  all  of  them 
favourable  to  an  idea  of  tbe  good  effect  of  parque- 
trie,  of  whatever  manufacture.  The  “ Design  for 
Library”  (180)  for  Sydney,  is  a bad  drawing  of 
execrable  Gothic  and  sadly  inharmonious  colour. 
The  gallery  at  Hooton  Hall  (186)  has  general 
merits  which  have  been  referred  to.  A “ Portable 
Swiss  Chalet,  as  fixed  in  Newsham-park,  Brock- 
lesby,  Lincolnshire,”  for  the  Earl  of  Yarborough, 
is  shown  in  No.  290. 

Returning  to  the  plastic  materials,  we  may  name 
the  moulded  bricks,  plain  and  ornamental  roofing 
tiles,  ridging  with  crest-ornaments,  red,  black,  and 
white  paving  tiles,  and  trusses,  of  Messrs.  R.  & N. 
Norman,  of  the  St.  John’s  Works,  Burgess-hill, 
Ilurstpierpoint,  Sussex.  The  white  facing  bricks  of 
Messrs.  Fayle  & Co.,  of  Newton  Works,  Dorset- 
sh're,  and  the  moulded  blocks  for  quoins  and  other 
dressing  in  lieu  of  stone,  to  which  the  material 
approximates  in  colour  and  texture,  are  again  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Meeson  & Boys,  engineers  to 
the  company.  The  blocks  have  been  used  iu  the 
school  at  Feltham,  represented  in  the  drawing 
(130),  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Blocks 
may  be  ordered  of  any  pattern ; and  the  material 
is  both  less  costly  than  stone,  and,  doubtless,  as 
asserted,  “ much  more  durable  than  most  stones.” 
The  specimens  include  blocks  as  used  for  sills  and 
mullious  in  the  Harrow  Schools;  parapets  and 
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finials,  as  in  otlier  buildings;  fire-bricks  and  mate- 
rials for  grates  and  furnaces,  said  to  have  proved 
equal  to  Stourbridge  clay,  at  less  than  two-thirds 
the  price;  and  paving  til'es,  which,  it  is  stated,  are 
superior  in  liardness  and  durability  to  Portland 
paving.  A sheet  of  designs  shows  different  avail- 
able applications  of  the  blocks  and  bricks,  as  in 
cornices  and  window  arches. 

Progres.s  of  design  and  manufacture  in  metal- 
work, is  well  sustained  by  some  of  those  who  have 
exhibited  on  previous  occasions.  Messrs.  John- 
ston, Brothers,  Lave  made  a considerable  advance ; 
and  we  shonld  he  glad  to  tliink  that  any  obser- 
vations of  ours  have  contributed  to  the  general 
merit  which  now  characterizes  their  works. 
Messrs.  Hart  i Sou  equally  are  remarkable  for 
attention  which  tiiey  are  paying  to  design  in 
works  of  many  kinds  for  ecclesiastical  and  domestic 
use.  Tlieir  designers,  if  we  may  judge  from  what 
is  shown,  are  abandouii.g  the  attempt  at  direct 
copyism  of  nature,  and  arc  bringing  into  service 
all  that  is  characteristic  of  metals  as  distinct  from 
other  materials.  We  should,  however,  like  to  see 
more  attention  jiaid  to  the  production  of  articles 
of  good  design,  suited  to  persons  of  very  limited 
means.  Tliere  is  no  reason  why  a fender  of  good 
design  should  not  he  obtainable  for  the  73.  Gd., 
which  is  the  .advertised  price  of  the  “ spear  and 
scroll  article,  sold  by  most  of  the  furnishing 
establishments.  The  mimicry  of  work  which  the 
latter  has  in  lieu  of  real  ornament,  is  tolerated 
only  because  marufacturers  such  as  those  who 
exhibit  at  Conduit-street,  and  Messrs.  Hardman 
and  Jlr.  Skidmore,  do  not  ofier  the  plain  article 
of  good  taste  that  equally  would  be  appreciated, 
and  because  they  choose  to  aim  for  the  wants  of  a 
diflorent  class — a class  not  numerically  large.  The 
articles  this  year  shown  are  in  brass-work  chiellv. 
There  is  a large  field  open  for  designs  in  iron,  using 
other  metals  and  glass  as  enrichment.  This  course 
indicated  would  lead  to  better  results  than  docs 
the  somewhat  gaudy  decoration  of  iron-work  with 
blue  and  red.  'ihe  best  elfect  of  colour  we  are 
inclined  to  think  is  seon  where  the  iron  is  painted 
in  cool-toned  colour,  as  in  many  of  the  works  of 
Mr.  Skidmore,  and  in  some  of  those  of  Messrs. 
Johnston.  Tlie  latter  have  used  a sage-green  tint 
with  advantage,  parts  only  being  heightened  by 
brassvvork  ; whilst  glass  bulls  or  di-ops,  white  or 
coloured,  are  introduced  in  some  of  their  sfcandiivd.-*, 
as  also  in  candlesticks  by  Messrs,  Hart.  These 
manufacturers,  uud  exhibitors  generally,  should 
affix  prices,  to  make  their  display  of  service  to 
all  parties.  The  ornainentation  with  colour,  by 
Messrs.  Hart,  is  generally  good.  Their  latest 
works  include  a monumental  brass,  a standard  for 
a moderator  lamp,  to  be  <Lxed  to  the  newel  of  a 
Btaii’casc,  and  a lime-piece.  The  last  of  these  is 
not  so  satisfactory  as  other  works.— Messrs.  Cox 
& Son  have  made  less  alteration;  and  their  wood- 
work is  more  worthy  of  commendation  than  their 
metal-work.  The  machinery  for  carving,  of  whicli 
they  are  now  the  proprietors,  Is  either  known  to 
all  architects,  or  it  ought  to  be. 

In  the  East  Gallery,  vnrhms  specimens  of  pupor- 
hangings  are  displayed  by  Messrs.  Williams, 
Cooper,  A Co.,  and  Messrs,  llavhind  & Fislier.  Tim 
works  ot  the  latter  firm  please  ns  much.  Tiicy  arc 
treated  as  diaper  or  “on  the  fiat,”  without, 
shadows.  Otherwise  they  are  in  good  taste  : we 
may,  however,  remark,  that  tho.so  who  wish  to 
foster  the  appreciation  of  design,  must  give  atten- 
tion to  the  harmony  of  colour;  and  tin.?  attention 
does  not  consist  in  olTering  every  possible  combi- 
nation, be  it  good  or  bad. — Tlic  works  in  Ins 
plaster  castmg,  of  Mr.  Desachy,  remain  in  their  old 
positions. — Specimens  are  exhibited  of  “Sinitii’s 
Patent  Ornamenul  Wood,”  which  is  put  forth  as 
"suitable  for  i)aiiellings  and  otlier  architectural 
decorations  for  tljo  embellishment  of  ships’  cabins 
railway  carriages,  and  as  a substitute  for  the  in- 
laying of  i)iano-forte  cases  and  cabinetwork 
generally,”  also  as  a mode  of  ornamentation,  which 
can  he  adapted  "at  a price  little  exceeding  that, 
of  plain  polished  woods,”  aud  one  in  which  coats- 
of-arms  and  any  other  designs  can  be  executed 
with  facility.  The  work  is  said  not  to  be  afiecteu 
by  damp  or  heat.  We  have  no  means  of  saying 
whether  these  statements  are  borne  out;  hut  ii 
so,  the  method  might  deserve  attention,  though  it 
could  hardly  he  deemed  a substitute  for  iiiluyitig, 
the^oiitlinc  of  forms  being  indistinct  or  blurred’ 
Near  tliese  are  sjiectmens  of  the  green  marble, 
^lled  Vert  Antique,  lately  exhibited  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  by  Mr.  Kleanthez,  the 
proprietor  of  tiie  ijiiarries  in  Greece.  The  price  is 
308.  jierfoot  cubic,  for  usual  sizes. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  nann- 
the  remainder  of  the  articles  in  the  North  Gullerv. 
which  have  been  before  exhibited.  WetterstedtV 
Patent  Metal,  for  roof-covering  aiidothcrpurposes 


should  be  more  in  use  than  it  is,  if  found  to  jus- 
tify the  claims  by  the  manufacturers,  Messrs.  W. 
W.  and  R.  Johnson  & Sons,  of  Limehouse,  as  to  re- 
sistance to  rust,  and  action  of  the  sun  and  acids, 
and  greatly  reduced  expense  from  lessened  weight 
of  inetaland  strength  of  framing. — Messrs.  Charles 
Botten  &.  Son,  besides  their  Regulator-closets,  and 
High-pressure  Valves  in  great  variety,  exhibit  a 
" patent  direct-action  compensating  gas-meter,” 
constructed  for  the  requirements  of  the  Sale  of. 
Gas  Act.  But  little  variation  in  the  water-line 
being  allowed  by  the  Act, — in  this  meter  “there 
can  be  no  variation  of  water-line,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  work  correctly  for  years  without  attention 
to  the  siipjdy  of  water.” — Wright’s  Self-acting 
Closet,  manufiictured  by  Messrs.  Hewett,  Allott, 
and  Walker,  of  Sheffield,  is  shown ; and  it  has 
been  favourably  reported  on  of  late. — Chantrell  & 
Dutch’s  "P.atent  Economic  Self-acting  Closet  and 
Water-Waste  Preventer”  combines  a stone-ware 
cistern  with  measuring-box  and  other  aj'paratus 
at  a prime  cost  of  2^  10s.,  in  Liverpool.  The 
cistern  contains  water  enough  for  flushiug  seven- 
teen times. 

The  contributions  of  IMr.  Jennings  are  less 
munerous  tlian  usual,  and  by  accident  are  not 
described  by  him  in  the  catalogue.  Besides  air- 
bricks of  stoneware,  and  one  or  two  of  his  best- 
known  inventions,  they  however  include  a new 
“I'ft-up  basin,” intended  for usein  hospitals, andto 
avoid  the  nuisance  of  soapy  deposit  as  in  the  basin 
with  ordinary  plug,  which  deposit  might  be  means 
of  communicating  disease.  A small  riuuntity  of 
water  always  stands  in  the  basin.  The  basins  have 
been  fixed  at  the  Guards’  Hospital  in  Rochester- 
row,  the  barracks  at  the  Regent’a-pavk,  the  Crys- 
tal Palace,  and  the  Ilulboru  Union  Workhouse. 
After  washing,  the  basin  is  tilted  according  to 
direction  by  the  words  "lift-up,”  on  it;  a certain 
quantity  of  water  passes  from  the  upper  into  the 
lower  compartment  of  a feed-cistern ; and  when 
the  basin  is  again  lowered,  the  lip  acting  on  the 
spiixlle  of  a simple  valve  allows  the  measured 
quantity  to  fiow  into  the  basin,  ilr.  Jennings 
also  shows  a new  form  of  cock,  which  he  calls 
" twist  cock.”  In  this,  amongst  its  features,  there 
IS  a contrivance  for  resistance  to  almost  any 
amount  of  pressure,  by  means  of  the  strength 
obtained  from  twisting  a tube  h.alf-round. 

Specimens  of  his  stoves  and  grates  are  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Pierce,  in  the  North  Gallery  and  the  East 
Gallery.  His  difi'erent  forms  of  cottager’s  grates, 
which  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  heat  two  rooms 
by  the  same  fire,  deserve  to  be  widely  known,  and 
his  fire-clay  hacks  to  grates  may  be.  readily  com- 
bined with  ornamental  accessories.  — Messrs. 
Crichlcy,  Wright,  & Co.,  of  Burton  Weir,  Shef- 
field, exhibit  “ Wright’s  patent  Gill  Calorifier,” 
consisting  mainly  of  metal  plates,  as  distributors 
of  the  heat,  and  not  different  in  principle  from 
what  we  have  seen  before. — Mr.  William  Jones 
exliihits  "Cole’s  Patent  Smoke  Exhauster  and 
Down-Draught  Preventer,”  of  which  the  title 
must  suffice. 

Messrs.  Pugh  & Co.’s  locks  and  lock  furniture 
are  known  to  former  visitors  to  the  exiiibitions  in 
Conduit-street.  Their  knobs  of  carved  or  brass- 
ornamented  wood,  deserve  notice : for  drawing- 
room doors,  Messrs.  Hart  & Son’s  furniture  is  best 
in  design  aud  execution. — Messrs.  Hobbs,  Ashley, 

& Co.  repeat  the  exhibition  of  their  locks,— as  the 
" new  mortise  lock,”  wherein,  by  a double  spring, 
the  latch  is  made  to  work  independent  of  the 
craiilc,  and  necessity  for  slamming  the  door  is 
avoided,  whil.st,  by  the  form  of  the  “ frictionless 
follower  and  crank, ”a  rolling  instead  of  a rubbino- 
motion  is  produced,  preventing  friction  and  coif- 
duciiig  to  durability.— In  the  North  Gallery,  also, 
we  find  specimens  of  the  application  of  the  " Hard- 
drying  Tackless  Varnish,”  of  Messrs.  Mander, 
Brothers,  for  seats  of  churches,  and  the  " White 
Coburg  Varnish,” — which  last  has  scarcely  the 
appearance  that  wc  siionld  have  expected  ; speci- 
mens of  Moore's  Moveable  Glass  Ventilators ; 
Moore  & Sou’s  Clocks;  and  Bees  & C().’s  Glass 
Letters, _ and  their  Pressed-Gliiss  Clock  Dials,  to 
be  illuminated  by  night,  and  having  a solid  opaque 
appearance  by  day.  There  are  also  some  models 
in  plaster,  cast  I'rom  glue  moulds,  by  Mr,  R.  N. 
Hanwell,  modeller.  There  are  several  designs  for 
decorative  works,  or  articles  of  ornament,  amongst 
the  drawings;  but  these  wc  will  not  name  in  The 
present  place. 

Considemble  interest  will  be  taken  In  the  con- 
tribution just  made  to  the  Exhibition,  by  Messrs- 
Deyanx  &,  Co.,  of  models  allowing  the  methods  of 
laying  zinc  on  roofs  and  in  gutters,  in  Prance, 
aud  specimens  of  different  applications  of  the 
material  ornamentally,  — as  in  " marquises”  for 
shop-fronts,  with  stamped  orn.ament  ; in  rain- 
water-pipes of  decorative  character;  and  in  mar- 


gins to  lucarne-llghts.  In  many  of  these,  the  flat- 
ness of  the  ornament  (at  least  without  the  acces- 
sories of  colour  and  gold,  as  in  Paris,)  appears  bad 
as  anything  we  English  have  done  in  manu- 
facture. Decorations  of  zinc,  to  lucarnc.s,  were  in- 
troduced at  the  Surrey  Music-hall.  In  the  models 
of  roofing  aud  guttering,  the  care  taken  to  pre- 
vent contact  of  nail-heads,  and  to  allow  every- 
where freedom  for  expansion  and  contraction  in 
the  sheets,  may  be  noticed.  Workmen  shonld 
carefully  examine  the  models  with  the  aid  of  the 
sheet  of  drawings  published.  The  real  difficulty 
standing  in  the  way  of  use  of  the  material  in 
England,  will  be  doubt  as  to  the  invariable  purity 
of  the  article  supplied. 

On  the  table  may  be  found  a model  of  a window- 
frame  and  sash,  showing  improvements  recently 
patented  by  Mr,  W.  H.  Elkin.  The  main  object 
is  to  allow  the  sashes  to  be  taken  out  for  cleaning, 
inserting  glass,  or  repairing  lines,  without  in- 
juring the  paint  or  woodwork.  The  contrivance 
also  keeps  the  sashes  steady  anti  free  from  rattling 
noise.  The  improvement  consists  in  forming  the 
pulley-stile,  one  side,  loose,  but  pressed  against 
the  edge  of  each  sash  by  springs  at  the  back,  top 
and  bottom  of  the  stile.  To  remove  the  sash  it 
is  pressed  sideways  against  the  pulley-stile,  which 
gives  way  sufficiently  to  allow  the  sash  to  be  dis- 
engaged from  the  opposite  side  of  the  frame;  the 
sash  then  being  no  longer  held  by  the  bead,  is  easily 
taken  out.  The  lines,  which  are  hooked,  can  be 
disengaged;  or  the  sash  can  be  turned  upside-N 
down,  if  convenient  for  cleaning.  The  pulley- 
stiles  can  be  lifted  out  of  the  frame  to  repair 
weights  or  lines.  The  principle,  according  to  the 
inventor,  can  be  applied  to  windows,  new  or  old, 
at  a cost  of  ten  shillings  a window. 

The  Exhibition  of  Materials  and  Inventions  is 
capable  of  being  turned  to  further  account;  and- 
perliaps  it  would  be  well  to  consider  whether 
articles  should  not  be  classified  and  divided  over 
several  exhibitions,  so  as  to  get  from  time  to  time 
a better  view  of  each  department  of  practice  than 
the  Exhibition  as  at  present  can  alford.  Also,  ex- 
hibitors should  consider  the  best  form  of  present- 
ing succinctly  the  nature  and  advantages  of  their 
inventions  in  the  catalogue,  tabulating  the  par- 
ticulars as  much  as  possible,  and  not  as  now,  too 
often  omitting  such  important  information  as  that 
concerning  price. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMINATION. 

The  following  paper  is  submitted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  as  already 
meutiouod.  It  will  be  discussed  by  them  here- 
after : — 

It  has  now  become  an  established  rule,  both 
with  the  Government  authorities  and  with  the 
heads  of  the  learned  professions,  that  candidate)*’ 
either  for  admission  into  any  branch  of  the  public 
service,  civil,  naval,  and  military,  or  for  participa- 
tion in  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
several  denomhiutions  of  private  professional  men, 
should  undergo  an  examination  to  test  their  capa- 
bility to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  positions  they 
may  desire  to  occupy.  In  divinity  and  in  iiiedi- 
ciue  this  rule  is  of  long  staiicliug,  but  the  apidica- 
tiou  of  it  to  the  branches  ol  the  legal  profession  ia 
comparatively  recent. 

So  far  ill  the  public  interest  has  this  spirit  of 
affording  a guarantee  of  capacity  been  carried, 
that  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
now  periodically  offer,  in  their  "voluntary  middle- 
class  e.xaminatious”  to  numbers,  not  graduates, 
about  to  enter  on  commercial  or  other  ordinary 
avocations,  the  means  of  obtaining  a certificate  of 
their  progress  in  the  usual  branches  of  modern 
education.  Cognisant  of  these  facts,  the  Council 
of  this  Institute  have  felt  the  imperative  neces- 
sity that  the  architectural  profession  should  no 
longer  continue  the  only  one,  open  to  be  assumed, 
at  any  rate  nominally,  with  all  its  heavy  respon- 
sibilities, by  the  mere  ignorant,  though  bold  pre- 
tender, It  is  with  this  feeling  they  liave  taken 
into  consideration  a scheme  which  has  been  laid 
before  them  for  establishing  an  architectural 
examination,  of  \s'hich  they  now  submit  an  out- 
line for  the  consideration  of  the  members  of  this 
Institute. 

The  question  of  founding  such  an  examination 
has  ^already  been  discussed  at  meetings  of  this 
Institute;  and  the  Council  do  not  profess  to  do 
more  than  recommend  the  initiation  of  a scheme 
to  be  cautiously  and  gradually  developed  aud 
brought  into  Vr'orking  order,  in  which  too  much 
should  not  be  attempted  at  the  onset;  but  of 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  now  established 
in  other  professions,  the  ultimate  should,  in  their 
opinion,  be  the  establishment  of  a system  of  com- 
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pulsory  exiimination  exteudeci  to  all  architects, 
whetiicr  members  or  not  of  this  Institute. 

Should  the  scheme  be  carried  into  operation 
aud  meet  with  the  desired  success,  some  alteration 
in  the  rules  which  now  govern  the  admission  of 
1 Fellows  and  Associates  would  become  necessary. 

The  Council  submit  the  outline  of  the  scheme 
I in  the  form  of  propositions,  adopted  after  due  con- 
I sideration  by  themselves,  aided  by  the  valuable 
I advice  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  candidates 
I under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  and  of  the 
Professor  of  Ai'cliitecture  at  University  College, 
London : — 

Proposition  1. — That  it  is  desirable  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a voluntary  professional  examination  to  the 
;;rescvi/  Aanoeial/;s,  and  to  the  future  Fellows  and  Asso- 
cjofcs  of  the  Koyal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  That 
au  elementary  examination  be  established  for  the  stu- 
dents and  Associates  of  this  Institute  under  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years ; and  a higher  examination  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  profession  for  Associates  above 
that  age,  and  for  future  Fellows. 

Proposition  2.— Tliat  the  rules  as  to  students  and  their 
prizes  be  re-coiisidered  by  the  Council  .so  as  to  lead  edu- 
cationally" towards  the  la.st-iiamed  more  important 
e.xamination. 

Proposition  3. — That  the  elementary  examination 
embrace  pure  and  applied  mathematics,  land  surveying, 
mensuration,  geology,  ordinary  construction  and  mate- 
rials, drawing,  the  styles  of  architecture,  the  history  of 
architecture,  languages,  and  chemistry.  The  examiners 
to  define  the  subjects  absolutely  necessary;  the  marks  to 
be  apportioned  to  each  ; and  the  aggregateiiumber  essen- 
tial to  entitle  each  candidate  to  a certificate. 

Proposition  4.— Tliat  the  chief  subjects  for  the  higher 
examination  be  such  as  occur  in  professional  practice, 

. . with  the  general  theories  on  which  the  detail  of  such  is 
based — e.  g.,  languages,  architectural  jurisprudence,  the 
Building  Act,  sanitary  requirements,  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture, the  theory  of  the  beautiful,  the  analysis  of  the 
styles  of  art,  architectural  composition,  the  literature  of 
architecture,  the  theory  of  the  higher  subjects  of  con- 
struction, e.  g..  of  arches,  bridges,  and  domes,  aud  the 
application  of  iron,  &c. 

That  the  subjects  for  the  higher  examination  may  abo 
be  a development  of  those  enumerated  for  the  elementary 
examination  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  infor- 
mation  on  other  subjects  expected  from  the  person  c-xa- 
inmcd. 

Proposition  5. — That  a curriculum  be  prepared  and 
circulated,  giving  a general  outline  of  subjects  for  exami- 
nation. 

Proposition  6. — That  the  examiners  be  authorized  to 
take  into  consideration  any  diplomas  or  certificates  of 
competency  that  may  have  been  obtained  elsewhere,  e.g., 
from  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Pro- 
fessor  of  Architecture  at  the  University  CoUege,  and  at 
King’s  College,  London, 

Proposition  y. — That  the  examinations  be  carried  on  by 
means  of  w'riting  as  well  as  orally,  and  that  they  take 
place  in  the  months  of  July  and  October. 

Propositions. — Tliat  the  examiners  be  chosen  by  the 
presid^ent,  the  vice-presidents,  the  past  vice-presidents, 
and  the  council  for  the  time  being,  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  so  far  as 
may  be  possible,  aud  that  they  receive  fees  for  their 
attendance. 

Proposition  Q. — That  the  following  fees  be  paid  by  the 

candidates  on  entering  their  namesfore-xamination,  viz. 

For  the  elementary  examination  ....  2 guineas. 
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LECTURES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  first  lecture  of  the  course  in  connection 
with  this  E.xhibition  was  delivered  on  Tuesday 
Gveniijg  last,  by  Professor  Donaldson,  “On  the 
Arrangement  oi  a Roman  Consular  House,  and 
the  Every-day  Life  of  a Roman  Patrician.” 

Mr.  G.  E.  Street  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Chairm.in,  in  introducing  Professor  Donald- 
son to  the  meeting,  said  that  this  was  the  third 
time  on  which  that  gentleman  had  done  the 
Society  tlie  honour  of  delivering  the  iiitroductory 
lecture  of  the  course. 

Professor  Donaldson  said  that.  In  selecting  the 
subject  of  this  lecture,  he  had  been  anxious  to 
adopt  one  which  would  allow  him  to  make  some 
observations  in  reference  to  the  tir.awings  which 
Ills  audience  saw  arouud  them.  These  drawings 
iudicated  the  development  of  the  human  mind 
as  represented  in  architecture  ; aud,  though  not  a 
perfect  collection,  served  to  carry  us  back  to  the 
most  distant  periods.  The  Egyptians,  at  an  early 
stage  in  the  world’s  history,  bud  erected  monu- 
ments of  enduring  solidity,  which  continued  un- 
impaired by  time  to  the  present  day.  The  Greeks, 
at  a more  recent  period,  developed  another  style, 
the  principal  character  of  which  was  beauty.  The 
Romans,  pursuing  a different  principle,  had  fol- 
lowed in  a new  sphere  of  mental  development. 
Then  came  the  Medievalists,  who  wrought  out 
the  sentiments  of  religious  feeling.  Tlie  subject 
of  Roman  architecture,  which  was  the  topic  on 
which  he  was  about  to  dwell,  should  have  especial 
charms  for  au  English  audience,  when  they  recol- 
lected how'  intimately  the  early  history  of  Britain 
had  been  affected  by  the  conquests  of  that  mighty 
people.  He  might  be  allowed  to  recal  them  to 
the  times  when  Julius  Caesar  had  attempted  to 
conquer  this  island,  and  had  met  with  too  warm 
ii  reception  to  induce  him  to  establish  his  perma- 
nent residence  here.  Wiien  they  considered  that 


the  Romans,  whom  the  rich  mines  of  copper  and 
gold  had  tempted  to  return  and  take  possession  of 
this  island,  had  held  it  for  a space  of  450  years, 
during  which  time  they  had  provided  it  with 
military  roads  running  north  and  south,  and 
branches  extending  in  an  easterly  and  westerly 
direction,  and  had  fortified  camps  (castra),  which 
afterwards  grew  into  towns  (municipia),  they 
would  see  what  a civilizing  influence  the  intro- 
duction of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Rome 
must  have  had  upon  a people  who  had  hitherto 
been  little  removed  from  barbarism.  The  names, 
Chester,  Colchester,  Manchester,  Cirencester,  in- 
dicated points  where  these  ca-ttra,  or  stations  of 
importance,  had  been  established.  Indeed,  the 
Romans,  when  they  had  permanently  settled  in 
any  part  of  the  conntry,  constructed  houses  of 
convenience  and  magnificence,  theatres,  amphi- 
theatres, and  circuses,  and  carried  on  the  same  sort 
of  government  as  in  Italy  itself.  AhLstory  of  Britain 
during  the  Roman  period  would  be  interesting,  as 
showing  how  these  civilizing  influences  had  spread; 
and  perhaps  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when 
such  a history  would  be  published,  as  the  mate- 
rials for  drawing  it  up  were  becoming  daily  acces- 
sible. For  instance,  at  Leicester,  mosaics  of  great 
beauty  had  been  discovered  under  the  bouse  of  a 
tallow-chandler;  and  at  Cirencester  he  had  seen 
the  other  day  some  mosaics  which  showed  a de- 
velopment rivalling  the  Greeks  for  beauty.  He 
might  here  be  allowed  to  express  his  regret  that 
there  were  not  in  the  British  Museum  any  mosaics 
polished  so  as  to  represent  their  original  beauty. 
Ill  the  Vatican  there  are  some  laid  in  the  floor, 
protected  from  being  walked  on,  which  were 
polished  to  the  highest  perfection.  As  a means  of 
showing  the  civilizing  influence  which  Rome  must 
have  exercised  in  this  country,  he  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  lay  before  them  a description  of  a Roman 
house,  and  show  allthe  things  that  oceuredthert-in 
during  a day  at  Rome.  The  house  which  be  would 
select  was  one  of  an  ordinary  size,  which  coutiiiiied 
all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  such  as  a Roman 
patrician  miglit  be  expected  to  provide  himself 
with.  Of  the  arrangements  of  such  a mansion 
(domus)  we  had  accurate  information,  as  we  could 
see  them  in  a perfect  condition  at  Pompeii,  un- 
modified by  the  ages  through  which  they  had 
since  passed,  and  judge  of  them  from  a plan  which 
had  been  discovered  in  one  of  the  temples  at 
Rome,  and  was  now  in  the  Capitoline  Museum, 
aud  which  corresponded  with  these  Poinpeiau 
dwellings.  To  take  a house  of  the  Augustine 
period  : it  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  streets, 
and  represented  thereby  an  island;  hence  it  was 
called  iusuliir.  Part  of  this  house  was  appropriated 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  noble  possessor,  and 
part  fitted  up  in  small  shops,  which  were  let  for 
revenue,  or  served  to  sell  the  products  of  the  farm 
or  vineyard  of  the  noble.  At  the  present  day  you 
can  see  illustrations  of  this  latter  practiceia  Italy, 
In  the  little  wickets  attached  to  the  nobleniau’s 
house,  at  which  you  can  purchase,  for  a trifling 
sum,  a bottle  of  pure  wine,  the  produce  of  his  own 
vintage.  In  Pompeii  some  of  these  shops  can  be 
seen,  with  their  counters,  and  jars  for  oil  or  wine 
thereon : on  the  pilasters  are  inscriptions  and 
characters  denoting  the  commodities  sold  therein. 
Tlie  streets  which  surrounded  the  Roman  liouse 
were  narrow,  not  exceeding  15  feet  in  width. 
This  was  of  C'^pecial  advantage  in  a sultry  climate, 
as  the  passer -by  wassheltered  from  the  extremeheat 
of  the  sun.  There  were,  however,  special  streets  on 
which  their  chariots  (hipa)  travelled,  and  which 
w’ere  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  two  to  pass  one  ano- 
ther. This  domus,  or  palace,  to  which  he  would  umv 
return  w’as  entered  by  the  vestibulum,  which 
protected  from  dniuglits  the  inmates  of  tlie  dwell- 
ing. At  the  end  of  this  porch,  next  the  house,  a 
]iorter  (Janitor)  stood,  aud  a large  dog  to  warn  the 
doorkeeper  of  the  approach  of  sirangers.  Some- 
times, instead  of  the  living  animal,  a representa- 
tion of  it  was  cut  into  an  adjuining  column,  nnd 
over  it  the  words,  “ Cave  canem,”  written,  which 
he  might  be  allowed  to  translate  familiarly  iuto 
“ No  admittance  except  on  business.”  Tiie  pave- 
ment was  decorated  with  mosaic ; and  on  the  step 
of  the  door  of  admittance  was  inscribed  the 
word  Salve,”  “ welcome over  the  door  of  egress, 
"Vale,”  “glad  to  see  you  again,”  both  which 
words  served  to  indicate  the  genuine  hospitality 
which  characterized  the  Romans.  The  vestibuluin 
led  into  the  entrance  court  (atrium) : this  latter 
was  surrounded  by  columns,  and  open  iu  the 
centre ; and  was  the  place  where  the  Roman 
nobleman  received  his  dependents  (clientes),  a 
class  of  persons  whom  the  peculiar  democratic 
institutions  of  Rome  rendered  necessary  to  every 
patrician  who  sought  senatorial  honours.  The 
patrician  received  them  at  si.x  or  seven  in  the 
moruing,  and  until  such  time  as  he  w'as  ready  to  j 


give  them  a reception  they  awaited  in  the  wings 
(alee),  which  were  adjoining  to  the  atrium.  To 
enable  the  patrician  to  receive  his  clients  properly, 
an  officer  was  iu  attendance  on  him,  who  whispered 
to  him  the  name  of  each  as  he  approached.  From 
the  atrium  you  passed  into  the  tabulinum,  in 
which  were  preserved  the  statues  of  their 
ancestors;  these  were  of  marble,  wax,  or  terra 
cotta,  and  brought  forward  in  public  processions. 
Next  adjoining  the  tabulinum  was  the  peristylum, 
or  colonnade,  which  was  reserved  for  the  private 
use  of  the  family,  and  to  which  the  intimate 
friends  only  were  admitted.  This  contained  a 
garden  and  piscina,  or  pond,  in  which  were  gold 
and  silver  fishes.  To  the  right  of  the  peristylum 
was  a passage  leading  to  the  posticum,  or  back- 
door, which  afforded  a means  of  escape  to  the 
proprietor  w’hen  harassed  by  the  importunities  or 
business  of  his  depeudents.  By  this  back-door 
dependents  used  to  enter;  and  near  it  were  the 
apartments  for  cooking,  and  the  stabling.  Closely 
adjoining  the  culinary  department  were  the 
dining-rooms  (triclinia),  the  couches  in  which 
were  sloping,  so  as  to  allow  guests  to  recline, 
and  occupied  three  sides  of  a square:  they 
were  arranged  to  accommodate  three  guests 
or  nine,  according  as  the  host  was  attached  to 
the  number  of  the  graces  or  muses.  In  the 
centre  of  the  building  was  the  basilica,  a noble 
hall,  in  which  the  patrician  was  wont  to  hear  and 
decide  on  such  state  questions  as  in  his  capacity  of 
quaestor  or  consul  might  be  laid  before  him.  On 
the  opposite  side  from  the  Triclinia  were  the 
balnea?,  or  baths,  which  the  climate  of  Rome  ren- 
dered iudispcusiible  to  every  citizen.  (The  learned 
lecturer,  to  explain  a Roman  bath,  gave  an  amus- 
ing description  of  one  which  he  had  enjoyed  in 
Bergamo,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  which  must  have 
corresponded  in  most  points  to  the  Roman 
plan.)  Nor  w’ere  the  Roman  nobles  forgetful  of 
religion  in  the  arrangements  of  their  houses; 
for,  attached,  was  a small  temple  iu  which  their 
gods  were  placed,  and  to  which  the  family 
were  wont  at  fixed  times  to  resort,  and,  though 
under  superstitious  form,  invoke  an  ever-present 
Providence.  The  patrican  generally  spent  till 
eight  in  the  morning,  with  his  clients  : he  used 
then  to  repair  to  the  forum  and  ascertain  what 
law  cases  concerned  him  : thence  to  the  Basilica, 
to  watch  over  the  interests  of  his  clients.  This 
occupied  till  two  o’clock  in  the  day,  when  he  re- 
turned home  aud  took  his  bath.  At  three  or  four 
he  used  to  betake  himself  to  the  court  set  apart 
for  those  athletic  sports  which  hud  e.special  charms 
in  a Roman  citizen’s  eyes,  or  to  the  Xystus  a 
covered  space  adjoining,  if  the  weather  was  un- 
favourable to  out-door  sports.  In  addition  to  the 
public,  private,  profitable,  and  religious  parts  of 
the  house  which  ho  had  mentioned,  he  would  call 
their  attention  to  one  portion  which  was  set  apart 
to  the  ladies  of  the  family.  The  balls  and  soirees 
of  the  present  day  seemed  then  unknown,  but, 
instead  thereof,  ladies  used  to  receive  their 
private  friends  in  these  apartments,  where,  no 
doubt,  they  spent  many  pleasant  hours  together. 
Then,  there  were  gardens  attached  to  the  house, 
which  contained  arbours  and  fish-ponds,  and  in 
which  all  the  elements  of  art  in  full  perfection 
Were  to  be  found.  The  fioors  of  the  dwelling 
were  inlaid  with  mosaic;  and  the  walls  showed 
the  development  of  the  artist’s  miud,  sentiments 
which  would  elevate  taste,  and  not  common-place 
decorations  put  on  by  a mere  paperhangcr. 

The  Chuirmim  in  moving  a complimentary  vote 
of  thunks  to  Professor  Donaldson,  for  the  interest- 
ing lecture  which  they  had  just  heard,  expressed 
a hope  that  us  he  already  on  three  occasious  had 
favoured  them  with  au  opening  address,  he  would 
confer  an  additional  favour  next  year,  by  adding 
another  lecture  on  the  discoveries  at  Wroxeter, 
and  thus  exhibit,  as  it  were,  a Roman  house  as  it 
existed  in  Britain  fourteen  centuries  ago. 

Mr.  Robert  Kerr  will  deliver  the  in-xt  lecture 
oil  May  1,  and  has  selected  as  the  subject  of  it, 
“The  Battle  of  the  Styles  : its  P.ist,  Present,  aud 
Future;  from  a favourable  point  of  view.” 


When  tvere  Houses  Numdeked? — I have 
with  much  perseverance  searched  for  particulars 
in  connection  with  the  numbering  of  tbe  houses  in 
the  metropolis,  the  exact  time  at  which  this  took 
place,  &c.;  but  have  been  unsuccessful  in  finding 
any,  although  it  is  a matter  of  very  moderate 
age.  I mention  this  in  the  hope  that  one  of 
your  readers  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light 
upon  this  important  eveut,  for  without  this  im- 
provement bir  Rowland  Hill  must  have  been 
driven  mad  with  letters  addressed  to  John  Smith, 
uear  the  “ Three  Legus  and  Bible  ” in  the  Poultry; 
or  over  against  the  “Blue  Balcony”  iu  Little 
Q'leen-street.  A London*  ANTiQuanT. 


THE  CANCER  HOSPITAL,  BROMPTON. 

The  new  hospital  for  cancer,  at  Brompton,  nearly 
opposite  the  Consumption  Hospital,  and  now  in 
course  of  erection,  is  intended  ultimately  to  accom- 
modate 300  patients.  The  building  consists  of  a 
central  compartment  (capable  of  holding  sixty  pa- 
tients), with  wings;  but  the  central  portion  only 
is  now  being  proceeded  with.  It  presents  a front- 
age, next  the  Fulham-road,  of  130  feet,  and  a depth 
of  about  4.0  feet,  surrounded  by  an  area  of  10  feet, 
securing  to  tbe  building  means  of  external  com- 
munication and  ventilation.  The  elevations  are 
constructed  of  white  Sulfolk  bricks,  with  bands  of 
red  bricks,  ornamental  cornices  and  terra-cotta 
medallions.  There  is  a sparing  use  of  stone 
dressings. 

The  lowest  story,  10  feet  high,  contains  the  ward 
for  out-patients,  with  surgeons’  rooms  and  dispen- 
sary ; the  remainder  is  devoted  to  the  usual  do- 
mestic offices. 

The  principal  orground floor,  14fect6incheshigh, 
approached  by  a flight  of  steps,  contains  the  hall, 
staircase,  18  feet  square,  secretary’s  offices,  apart- 
ments for  the  medical  officers,  and  two  wards  for 
patients,  each  42  feet  by  20  feet. 

On  tbe  first  story,  13  feet  6 inches  high,  there 
are  three  wards,  42  feet  by  20  feet,  with  rooms 
for  the  matron,  nurses,  &c.  These  will  communi- 
cate with  staircases  and  corridors,  the  whole  of 
which  throughout  the  building  are  of  stone. 

An  additional  story  in  the  central  portion  will 
also  afibrd  further  accommodation  for  patients. 

The  building  is  being  erected  by  Messrs.  Law- 
rence, of  Waterloo-bridge,  at  a cost  of  about  7,000Z. 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  John 
Young  & Son,  architects,  of  King-street,  Cbeap- 
sldc;  the  consulting  honorary  architect  being 
Mr.  David  Mocatta. 

The  reason  given  for  the  unfortunate  arrange- 
ment of  the  plan  is,  desire  to  use  to  the  utmost 
hereafter  the  ground  behind.  Tbe  mistake  will 
be  long  regretted. 

The  charity  appeals  strongly  to  the  good  feelings 
of  society. 


SIR  THOMAS  BODLEY,  FOUNDER  OF 
THE  BODLEIAN  LIBRARY. 

OxE  is  so  accustomed  to  associate  public  muni- 
ficence with  private  benevolence,  that  any  facts, 
which  tend  to  throw  discredit  on  the  private  cha- 
racter of  a man  who  has  proved  himself  a national 
benefactor,  are  not  unnaturally  regarded  with 
considerable  prejudice  and  suspicion.  The  world 
was  astonished  and  grieved  to  find  shortcomings 
in  the  case  of  Howard,  the  prison  philanthropist, 
a man  whose  reputation  was  European,  and  whose 


untiring  exertions  and  active  benevolence  earned 
for  him  the  admiration  of  bis  fellows  and  the  gra- 
titude of  posterity. 

The  following  extracts,  taken  from  the  corre- 
spondence between  John  Chamberliiin  and  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton,  preserved  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  though  they  give  another  example  of  the 
fact  that  a public  character  for  benevolence  is  by 
no  means  incompatible  with  a neglect  of  domestic 
virtue,  may  interest  our  readers. 

They  relate  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  whose  name 
has  been  for  generations  connected  with  one  of 
the  most  noble  and  most  valuable  institutions  of 
this  country, — the  celebrated  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford.  His  time,  his  means,  and  his  energies,  were 
for  years  devoted  to  the  founding  and  maturing 
of  this  great  work  t he  obtained  an  order  from  the 
Government  of  the  day,  that  a copy  of  every  book 
printed  in  London  should  be  sent  to  bis  library  ; 
and,  having  placed  the  establishment  on  a firm 
footing,  he  was  attacked  with  ague,  and,  after  a 
few  days’  sulVering,  closed  his  literary  labours,  and 
left  the  result  of  his  arduous  undertaking  as  a 
splendid  and  munificent  legacy  to  that  seat  of 
learning  of  which  it  is  now  the  honour  and  the 
ornament. 

In  a letter  of  the  4th  February,  1613,  John 
Chamberlain,  writing  to  his  friend  at  Venice,  says, 
“ Sir  Thomas  Bodley  died  on  Timrsday  last,  be- 
tween four  and  five  in  tbe  afternoon,  having  lain 
speechless,  and  without  knowing  anybody,  almost 
thirty  hours.  His  executors  are  Sir  John  Bonnet 
and  Mr.  Hackwell,  a young  lawyer,  Sir  Ralph 
Wiuwood  and  Sir  Henry  Saville ; liis  overseers  and 
supervisors  over  them,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Lord  Cooke, 
to  each  of  these  last  bequeathing  a cup  of  gold  of 
the  value  of  50Lj  whereas  to  his  brothers  he  hath 
left  very  little,  and  to  his  brothers’  sous,  who  are 
his  heirs  and  must  hold  up  his  house  and  name, 
scant  anything.  To  Mr.  Gent  and  William  Allen, 
like  a couple  of  almsmen,  he  hath  left  his  best  and 
second  best  gown,  and  bis  best  and  second  cloak  ; 
but  to  cast  a colour  or  shadow  of  somewhat  upon 
Mr.  Gent,  he  makes  a clause  that  he  forgives  him 
all  he  owed  him,  which  Mr.  Gent  protests  to  be 
never  a penny,  and  hath  much  ado  to  withhold 
from  blazing  how  much  and  many  ways  he  was 
beholden  to  him  In  former  times,  and  indeed  in- 
debted; but  howsoever  it  be,bis  being  so  obsequious 
and  servile  to  him  so  long  a time  deserved  abetter 
recompense  and  reward.  But  his  servants  murmur 
and  grumble  most,  with  whom  he  hath  dealt  very 
meanly.  Some  of  them  having  served  him  and 
her  very  painfully  above  two-and-twenty  years, 
others  nineteen,  others  fourteen,  and  the  best  nob 
reaping  after  so  long  expectation  above  20L ; the 


rest  ten,  and  those  not  past  two  or  three  neither. 
He  makes  no  mention  of  any  friend  he  hud,  not  so- 
much  as  for  a mourning  garment,  nor  will  not 
allow  it  his  servants  unless  they  go  to  his  funeral 
at  Oxford  to  fetch  it.  But  let  goodnature  go,  if 
he  had  had  regard  of  conscience  towards  his  wile’s 
children,  by  whom  he  bad  all  bis  wealth  ; but  in 
truth  he  hath  dealt  hardly'  with  one  of  them,  who 
hath  many  children,  and  is  in  need  and  distress> 
and  by  his  means ; the  story  whereof  is  too  long 
for  a letter.  And  all  this  for  a vainglory  and 
shew  of  good  deeds,  for  he  bath  given  about  7,000L 
to  his  library  at  Oxford,  and  200^,  to  Merton 
College,  besides  mourning  to  all  the  students  of 
that  house,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  This, 
and  such  like,  make  me,”  says  the  vivacious  writer, 
“ know  and  esteem  the  world,  as  it  is,  nothing  but 
vanity.” 

In  a subsequent  letter,  dated  tbe  25th  of 
February, hereverts  to  the  same  subject, and  says, — 

“ Sir  Henry  Saville  showed  mo  the  last  week 
his  notes  taken  in  the  reading  of  Sir  Tliomas 
Bodley’s  life,  written  by  himself  in  seven  sheets- 
of  paper,  with  vanity  enough;  wherein,  omitting 
not  the  least  minutim  that  might  turn  to  his 
glory,  he  doth  not  so  much  ns  make  mention  of 
bis  wife,  nor  that  he  was  married,  nor  of  Secretary 
Walsingham,  nor  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  w'ho  were 
all  Lis  main  raisers,  whereby  may  bo  seen  what 
mind  he  carried  to  his  best  benefactors.” 

Bat,  however  much  his  vanity  and  ingratitude 
may  Lave  caused  Lis  friends  to  bo  disgusted  and 
his  servants  to  grumble,  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  upon  either  tbe  same  efiect  us  upon  poor 
Mr.  Gent;  for,  in  a letter  of  the  23rd  of  June,  I 
find  the  following  paragraph  ; — 

“ I perceive,  by  your  letter  of  the  28th  of  May, 
that  you  had  heard  of  Mr.  Gent’s  decease,  which 
I make  no  doubt  was  hastened  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley’s  unkindiiess,  to  whom,  besides  all  other 
reckonings,  he  bad  been  as  it  were  perpetuus 
serri^s.  But  the  other’s  unthankfulness  towards 
his  kindred  and  friends  inlglit  be  the  better  borne, 
if  he  had  not  dealt  unjustly  with  his  wife’s  chil- 
dren, which  I have  not  spared  to  make  appear, 
even  to  his  executors,  who  have  no  other  defence, 
nor  can  make  no  better  answer  for  divers  manifest 
wrongs  and  palpable  dissimulations,  but  that  if  bo 
were  alive,  no  doubt  he  could  excuse  himself 
better  than  they  can.  But  the  truth  is,  he  was  so- 
drunk  with  the  applause  and  vanity  of  his  library, 
that  he  m.'ide  no  conscience  to  rob  Peter  (as  they 
say)  to  pay  Paul,  for  the  winch  he  hath  his  reward 
in  verses  and  orations  which  the  University  heaps 
upon  him  for  the  present,  though  I make  no  ques- 
tion but  they  will  quickly  vanish,  and  in  short 
time  come  to  stop  mustard-pots.” 
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THE  OANCEE  HOSPITAL,  BROMPTON. Pl.ix  of  Gf.oukd  Floof.. 


THE  CANCER  HOSPITAL,  BROMPTON. Messrs.  John  Yoono  & Son,  Aeciiitects. 
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AET  AND  BUILDING  IN  FRANCE. 

The  decorative  works  of  the  Eglise  Saint- 
Eustache,  Paris,  have  just  received  a tine  addition 
in  the  shape  of  paintings,  sculptures,  carved 
works,  and  enamelled  porcelains,  with  which  the 
two  arms  of  the  cross  of  this  vast  edifice  have 
been  enriched.  It  is  well  known  that,  a few  years 
ago,  in  making  preparatory  works  for  paintings 
■ ordered  by  the  town  of  Paris  for  the  decoration  of 
the  two  chapels,  a discovery  was  made,  under  the 
plaster  which  concealed  thoin,  of  ancient  subjects 
1 surrounded  by  arabesque  ornaments,  extending 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  chapels  which  they,  as  it 
were,  framed  in  with  a border.  This  discovery 
I served  as  a key  to  a general  system  of  restoration, 

• which,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Victor  Baltard, 
has  led  to  an  ensemble  of  the  most  happy  eftcct 
I and  one  full  of  harmony;  the  researches  of  this 
I architect  having  proved  that,  out  of  twenty -four 
I chapels,  six  wore  so  decorated  shortly  after  the 
( completion  of  the  church.  The  church  of  Saint- 
1 Eustache  has  become  once  more  the  sanctuary  of 
1 former  days — t\iG  paroisse  des  artistes : under  its 
i arches  there  assembled  in  solemn  rites  the  ancient 
. Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  founded  under 
. Louis  XIV.  Tlie  chapel  of  St.  Andrew  in  the 
( church  retains  still  the  Uason.  At  the  present 
I day  the  walls  of  this  church  have  afforded  full 
i scope  for  the  display  of  paintings  and  sculptures 
1 by  modern  artists,  while  they  echo,  from  time  to 
I time,  in  sacred  concerts,  the  grandest  themes  of 
I musical  composition.  Among  the  works  now 
( completed  in  this  church  we  may  notice  one  of 
( considerable  interest,  that  of  the  transept,  where 
. M.  Siguol,  with  Lis  usual  talent,  has  executed  four 
; grand  compositions,  accompanied  by  figures  of  the 
1 Evangelists  and  the  four  cardinal  virtues.  Six 
I remarkable  statues  of  the  apostles  on  the  right  arm 
c of  the  cross  are  due  to  M.  Debay.  Those  on  the 
I left  are  by  Ilusson  and  Cr.iuck.  One  interest- 
i ing  detail  deserves  the  attention  of  artists,  viz., 
f four  bas-reliefs,  of  a striking  originality,  repre- 
? senting  those  personages  of  sacred  history  who 
1*  loved  and  taught  the  harmony  of  sound,  David, 

^ St.  Cecil,  St.  Gregory,  and  St.  Ambrose,  executed 
i)  in  enamelled  terra  cotta,  by  ]M.  Devers,  in  the 
s style  of  Lucca  della  Robbia.  On  Thursday,  the 
1 12th  inst.,  the  inauguration  of  the  new  chapels 
t<  took  place,  in  presence  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine, 
t the  municipal  council,  and  the  Committee  of  Fine 
Arts  of  the  Prefectiire  of  the  Seine.  The  Arch- 
b bishop  of  Paris,  Cardinal  Morlot,  distributed 
n medals  to  all  the  artists  who  had  contributed  to 
tl  the  restoration  of  the  paintings.  During  the 
0 ceremony  the  following  pieces  of  music  were 
c executed  : — 1.  Prelude,  by  S.  Bach,  for  violin  and 

0 orchestra.  2,  “Tnutum  Ergo,”  of  Rossini.  3. 

1 The  “Avo  Maria”  of  “The  Pilgrims”  (fifteenth 
& century).  4.  “ Dominc  Deus,”  composed  by 
B Bonetti,  and  adapted  for  the  occasion  by  Tam- 
b'  berlick. 

A great  number  of  workmen  have  just  taken 
P'  possession  of  the  grand  nave  of  the  Palais  de 
1’  ITndustrie,  to  make  preparations  for  the  spring 
J;  exhibition  of  the  Imperial  and  Central  Horticul- 
ti  tural  Society.  As  in  the  case  of  the  preceding 
m meetings,  all  the  ground  of  the  grand  nave,  in  ex- 
it tent  nearly  two  acres  and  a half  British,  is  to  be 
^ transformed  into  a vast  “jardin  Anglais,”  with 
ji  grass  plots,  filled  with  exhibitors’  shrubs  and 
1(  flower-pots,  to  receive  smaller  and  more  delicate 
pspecimons.  On  this  occ.asion  a radical  modifica- 
btion  is  to  take  place  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
iDsmall  river  supplied  annually  to  the  herbage  of 
i the  garden.  From  the  plains  of  Auteuil,  Isay,  and 
ibelsewhere,  the  necessary  sods  are  being  extracted, 
btbe  quantity  of  turf  required  not  being  less  than 
',i5j000  metres  superficial. 

Outside  they  are  not  less  busy  in  forming  a 
Icflower  garden  on  the  opposite  or  right  side  of  the 
iiGrand  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees:  already  tlie 
Tgrass-plots  and  flower-beds  have  been  traced  out, 
Jiforming  an  exact  reproduction  of  those  on  the  left 
ror  exhibitiou  side  of  the  road,  and  disposed  so  as 
jfco  include  in  the  most  picturesque  manner  the 
)ifouataina,  and  other  works  already  established. 
[Meanwhile  the  theatre  of  the  Bouffes  Parisiens  is 
ebeing  cleared  off  to  make  room  for  a structure 
Kmore  fitted  for  the  season  during  which  it  is  open 
)to  the  public.  The  copper  galvanizing  of  the  re- 
imauiing  fountains  and  statues  will  complete  this 
Dimportant  change  to  the  Champs  Elysees. 

' The  new  constructions  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux 
in  course  of  erection,  proceed  rapidly.  The 
ofrontage  is  towards  the  Qiiai  M.alaquais.  There 
two  saloons,  the  lower  one  on  the  ground-floor 
ibeing  reserved  for  the  exhibition  of  productions 
« the  Roamn  schools,  the  upper  one  for  works  of 
competition  by  the  students.  At  either  extremity 
bf  the  former,  which  Is  thus  rendered  of  smaller 
idimensions  than  the  latter,  are  rooms  devoted  to 


divers  purposes.  A large  circular -headed  doorway, 
fronting  the  quay,  gives  access  to  the  public  to 
the  new  " palais,”  or,  zs  we  may  c.all  it  in  English, 
repository,  of  Fine  Arts,' — such  as  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  in  Europe.  A double  staircase  of  stone  leads 
to  the  upper  galley,  which  is  lighted  from  the 
north  by  twc-lve  windows  and  three  large  skylights. 
A spacious  gallery,  like  the  arcade  of  the  library 
of  St.  Genevieve,  is  at  a future  period  to  connect 
these  buildings  with  those  of  the  ancient  ccole. 
This,  it  is  said,  will  be  reserved  for  the  permanent 
collection  of  the  casts  now  kept  in  the  Louvre, 
while  the  two  other  side  galleries  will  be  reserved 
for  paintings.  The  Eeole  des  Beaux  Arts  now  oc- 
cupies all  the  space  upon  which  stood  the  convent 
of  Les  Petits  Augustins,  founded  by  Margaret  of 
Valois,  first  wife  of  Henry  IV. 

The  Fountain  of  Saint  Michel,  on  the  Bouvelart 
de  Sebastopol,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  con- 
tinues to  employ  a number  of  sculptors,  decorators, 
and  workmen  of  all  sorts  behind  the  Ciinvas  screen 
wiiifh  hides  it  from  the  gaze  of  the  curious.  Mean- 
while, in  the  ateliers,  busy  work  is  going  on  at 
the  colossal  group  of  St.  Michael  overthrowing  the 
Demon ; also  other  groups  and  figures  iu  bronze, 
which  are  to  decorate  this  vast  composition.  Four 
columns  of  red  Languedoc  marble  have  just  been 
placed  in  pairs  on  each  side  of  the  central  niche, 
surmounted  by  white  marble  capitals.  These  are 
to  support  four  bronze  statues  representing  the 
four  cardinal  virtues, — Prudence,  Force,  Justice, 
Temperance.  The  whole  structure  is  expected  to 
be  finished  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

An  Exhibition  of  Industry,  Horticulture,  and 
Fine  Arts  is  to  take  place  at  Troyes  the  1st  May 
next,  and  is  to  last  two  months.  There  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  host 
and  most  interesting  of  the  French  provincial  ex- 
hibitions held  up  to  the  present.  The  demands 
for  space  have  been  so  numerous  that  the  autho- 
rities of  Troyes  have  been  obliged  to  enlarge  the 
space  originally  designed  by  constructing  a va^te 
annexe  upon  the  largest  public  thoroughfare.  The 
last  day  for  receiving  paintings  was  the  Itth 
instant.  Troyes,  of  31,000  inhabitants,  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  Department  of  Aube,  whose  popula- 
tion is  262,000  inhabitants. 


IRISH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

TnE  church  of  ICnockany,  Co.  Limerick,  is  to 
be  rebuilt  by  the  Ecclesisvstical  Commissioners. 
The  appointment  of  architect  to  this  board  (iu 
the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Welland)  has  not 
yet  been  filled,  but  we  are  informed  that  there 
are  numerous  candidates,  including  pr.actitiouers 
in  England,  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Dublin,  and 
amongst  them  some  Roman  Catholics.  The  office 
is  said,  to  be  worth  about  700f.  per  annum.  The 
decision  will  be  come  to  on  the  3rd  May. 

The  shell  of  the  pntended  new  chui'ch  of  St. 
Mary,  Granard,  is  to  be  proceeded  with,  and  ten- 
ders are  sought  for.  Mr.  J.  Bourke,  architect. 
The  plan  is  cruciform  with  nave,  aisles,  transepts, 
chancel,  side  chapels,  sacristy,  baptistery,  &c.  A 
handsome  tower,  with  broached  spire  attaining  a 
height  of  170  feet  to  top  of  cross,  is  included  in 
the  design.  The  length  of  the  building  will  be 
120  feet;  the  width  across  nave  and  aisles,  54  feet; 
and  breadth  across  transept,  86  feet. 

A church  at  Lenaraore,  80  feet  by  22  feet,  iu 
the  Early  Pointed  style,  and  to  cost  650Z.,  and  a 
large  convent,  schools,  laundry,  Ac.,  for  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  at  Newry,  are  about  to  be  built  after 
designs  by  the  same  architect. 

Mr.  Hawkshaw,  C.E.,  has  reported  relative  to 
the  subsidence  in  the  piers  of  the  Boyne  viaduct, 
substantially  to  the  effect  that  no  apprehensions 
for  public  safety  need  be  entertained  at  present. 
The  same  engineer  is  building  the  bridge  across 
the  Foyle,  for  the  Londonderry  commissioners. 

The  Newtonards  and  Donaghadee  proposed  line 
h.is  been  let  to  contractors,  and  must  be  completed 
against  January,  1861. 

The  Portpatrick  harbour  works  are  estimated 
to  cost  20,000^.;  Mr.  Abernethy,  C.E. 

A new  church,  120  feet  in  length,  by  55  feet  in 
width,  Mr.  McCarthy,  architect,  is  to  be  built  at 
Clonea,  Co.  Waterford;  also  a convent  at  Ivilrusb, 
same  architect. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  Cork  Protestant 
Hall  was  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Bandon,  aud  the 
building  is  now  progressing;  Mr.  R.  R.  Brash. 

Mr.  J.  McCurdy,  architect,  has  been  declared 
the  successful  competitor  for  the  new  Masonic 
Female  Orphan  School  at  Dublin. 

At  the  new  mansion  of  Mr.  Phineas  Ryall, 
Bray,  near  Dublin,  Messrs.  Lanyon  & Lynn,  archi- 
tects (already  described  iu  the  Guilder),  some  of 
the  floors  are  laid  in  Arrowsmith’s  patent  solid 
parqueterie.  The  same  style  of  flooring  has  also 


been  adopted  at  Colonel  Taylor’s,  Ardgillan,  Bal- 
bi'iggau,  Ac.,  aud  numerous  other  places  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  Rathgar  Presbyterian  Church  competition 
has  been  decided  in  favour  of  Mr,  Heiton,  of 
Perth,  architect. 

The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  Exhibition  is  to 
open  on  7th  Proximo,  and  it  is  expected  th.at  the 
display  will  exceed  iu  excellence  those  of  preceding 
years,  chiefly  owing  to  the  inducements  offered  by 
the  Art  Unions,  whose  prizes  are  to  be  selected 
therefrom. 

Alterations  .and  additional  buildings  are  to  he 
erected  at  the  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School, 
Pheenix-park,  Dublin. 

'I  be  Clones  and  the  Tuam  Gas  Companies  are 
about  having  the  necessary  works  executed  for  the 
introduction  of  gas  into  their  respective  towms. 

The  Cottagers’  Society,  established  by  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  at  Coolattin,  Co.  Wicklow,  is  said  to 
have  been  successful. 

A superintendent  engineer,  to  take  charge  of 
waterworks  and  g.as,  is  required  by  the  borough 
of  Cork  : an  appointment  of  a somewhat  similar 
character  is  vacant  at  Belfast. 

The  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Company 
are^  about  having  important  works  executed  at 
their  Dubliu  Terminus,  completely  reversing  the 
present  arrangements  of  arrival  aud  departure. 
Mr.  Wilkiuson  is  the  architect ; Mr.  Crewe  the 
contractor. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  fourteenth  meeting  of  the  session  was  held 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colqultt-street,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  18th;  Mr.  Wm.  Weightman  in  the 
chair.  It  was  suggested  that  the  society’s  annual 
excursion  should  this  year  he  to  the  Menai  Bridge, 
Bangor,  and  Penrhyn  Castle.  The  secretary  (Mr, 
Stubbs)  said  he  should  be  happy  to  receive  any 
suggestion  on  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  excur- 
sion, prior  to  the  holding  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  society,  when  a decision  would  he  come 
to.  Mr.  Boult  suggested  that,  at  the  next  con- 
versazione of  the  London  Architectural  Exhi- 
bition, the  society  should  be  represented;  for 
at  the  recent  meeting  he  heard  disparaging 
remarks  made  with  reference  to  Liverpool  not 
having  sent  any  specimens  of  art  thereto.  The 
paper  for  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr.  Huggins, 
and  was  entitled  “ The  Path  of  Progress  of  Mo- 
dern Gothic,  involving  a Comparison  of  English 
Mediceval  Architecture  with  that  of  the  Continent, 
aud  other  Styles,” 


NEW  WATER  COLOUR  SOCIETY. 

The  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours 
opened  their  twenty-sixth  exhibition  to  the  public 
on  Monday  last.  It  consists  of  372  pictures,  and, 
notwithstanding  that  the  principal  members  of 
the  society,  tried  by  their  previous  works,  are  not 
in  great  force,  is  a very  agreeable  and  interesting 
collection.  Two  new  associates,  G.  Simonau  and 
Carl  Werner,  are  decided  acquisitions.  No.  1, 
“On  the  Way  Home,”  and  109,  “ Berncastle,” 
both  by  the  first-n.amed,  are  solidly  and  effectively 
painted.  M.  Werner’s  works  are  known  to  a. 
considerable  circle.  His  “ Venice  as  it  is”  (169), 
is  more  satisfactory  than  “Venice  as  it  was’* 
(128).  “The  Young  Nun:  Monastery  S.  Saba, 
Viterbo,”  pleases  us  more  than  either.  Mr.  Louis 
Haghe  sends  six  works,  all  noteworthy.  The 
chief  two  are,  “ An  Improvisatore  iu  the  Forum, 
Rome  ” (28),  and  “the  Murder  of  Riccio”  (78). 
Iu  the  latter,  the  artist  has  been  more  successful 
in  human  expression  than  usual ; but  how  does  he 
reconcile  the  arrangement  with  the  quotation  he 
gives,  showing  that  Riccio  was  “slayne  goinge 
downe  the  stayers  ? ” Mr.  Edward  Corbould  ex- 
hibits but  one  picture,  “Saul  at  Eudor”  (250). 
Mr.  Vacher  is  a valuable  contributor  of  Italian 
scenery,  prominently,  “ Sorrento,  Monte  St.  .<Vn- 
gelo  and  Vesuvius”  (234).  There  are  several 
charming  specimens  of  Mr.  Edward  Warren’s 
peculiar  art ; and  Mr.  Rowbotham  (always  pleas- 
ing, though  usually  too  pretty),  Mr.  Mole 
(“Ecclesbourne  Glen,  Hastings”)  Mr.  M’Kewan 
(“  A Peep  at  Naworth  Castle  ”),  Mr.  .Tames  Fahey, 
and  others,  have  works  to  be  looked  at.  Mr. 
Bennett’s  chief  contribution,  “View  from  Heaven’s 
Gate,  Longleat”  (204),  with  a sly  reference  to 
“Hark,  the  Lark,”  is  a fine  landscape,  with  the 
effect  of  considerable  extent.  Mr.  Tidey’s  prin- 
cipal picture  is  a very  elaborate  work,  illustrative 
of  Shelley’s  “ Queen  Mab  — 

“ Sudden  arose 
lanthe’s  soul ! 

Upon  the  couch  the  body  lay, 

Wrapt  in  the  depth  of  slumber.” 

It  does  not  succeed  in  telling  the  story,  but  i& 
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remarkable  for  Its  iiianipiilation.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Jopling  lias  made  a considerable  advance,  and  ex- 
hibits, amongst  other  things,  a large  female  bead 
under  the  title,  “L’ltalia”  (l-i3).  An  assertion 
has  reached  us  that  the  fifteen  pictures,  contri- 
buted as  the  work  of  the  late  S.  Cook,  are  not  the 
honA  fide  property  of  his  family,  but  belong  to  a 
dealer.  This  should  be  inquired  into  by  the 
Society.  The  number  of  pictures  sold  is  very  con- 
siderable: irrespective  of  those  which  were  so 
before  the  private  view  day,  thirty-eight  received 
tickets  on  that  occasion. 


EXHIBITION  AT  THE  FEMALE  SCHOOL 
OF  ART,  GOWER-STREET. 

The  Exhibition,  which  is  now  open,  of  the  draw- 
ings by  the  students  of  the  Female  School  of  Art, 
should  aid  in  obtaining  for  it  from  the  public  that 
assistance  which  the  withdrawal  of  the  Govern- 
ment grant  necessitates.  Ninety-two  diawings 
were  submitted  in  competition  for  medals.  To 
twenty-six,  medals  were  awarded  by  the  Govern- 
ment inspector,  and  of  these,  seventeen  have  been 
selected  to  be  sent  in  competition  with  the  other 
Schools  of  Art  throughout  England  for  national 
medallions  to  be  awarded. 

The  names  of  the  stndeuts  thus  marked  out  are 
Harriettc  Bradford  (some  clever  heads),  Anne 
Bartlett,  Rosa  Lo  Breton,  Anna  Maria  Browne, 
Eliza  II.  Bryant,  Margaretta  Clarke,  ScdinaE<'kett, 
Susannah  Fryer,  Mary  E.  Julyan,  Sarah  McGregor, 
Charlotte  I’arsey,  Isabella  Piggott,  Theresa  Smith, 
Isabella  Fox  Smith,  FrancesVon  Stiirmer,  Philippa 
Stevens,  Fanny  Stock,  and  Augusta  Wells. 

Besides  the  drawings  sent  in  competition,  there 
are  some  by  ladies  connected  with  the  school, 
which  are  very  excellent,  as,  for  example,  a work 
by  Miss  Charlotte  James. 

It  is  to  he  hoped  that  manufacturers  and  others 
will  afford  facilities  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  the  skill  here  acquired.  The  number  of  students 
at  the  present  time  is  118,  and  tlie  daily  attend- 
ance averages  seventy.  Tlie  Royal  Academy,  we 
are  glad  to  hear,  has  unanimously  voted  50^.  to  the 
school. 

The  subscription  up  to  this  date  amounts  to 
361f.  The  public  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  in  July  next  the  school  will  be  finally 
closed,  unless  sufficient  funds  be  raised  before  that 
time.  Miss  Gann,  the  superintendent,  will  giv 
any  information  that  may  be  desired. 


STONEWARE  PIPES. 

A MEETING  that  took  place  at  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  this  subject,  as  set  forth  in  the  Builder 
of  21st  inst.,  and  which  was  attended  by’  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturers  of  the  ware,  entered  into  a 
review  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  art  in  this 
country ; showing  the  great  e.xtent  of  the  Lambeth 
factories,  the  amount  of  capital  employed,  and  the 
immense  importance  of  the  recent  introduction  of 
iron-stone  pipes,  as  respects  town  populations  and 
in  a sanitary  point  of  view. 

It  was  asserted  that  this  adaptation  of  pottery 
ware  had  never  been  used  in  London  until  the 
ytli  September,  1815,  when  Mr.  Northen  stated 
that  “ he  had  sent  the  first  drain-pipe  to  the  Board 
of  Seivers." 

That  drain-pipes  had  been  largely  used  before 
this  period,  in  the  wide  improvement  of  wet  lands, 
is  perfectly  palpable : they  were  so  used,  in  all 
forms ; principally  lapped,  or  doubled  tiles ; and 
also  small  tubular  perforated  articulations:  tbere- 
fore,  it  is  the  more  strange  that  pottery  ware  had 
not  been  applied  to  carry  out  the  system  of  metro- 
politan sewage  : such,  however,  is  the  fact. 

In  England  this  description  of  manufacture  has 
wonclrously  progressed  since  18-16;  but  that  a 
tubular  conduit  in  terra  cotta  is  no  novelty  was 
sufficiently  illustrated  by  Mr.  R.  Rawlinson,  who, 
during  bis  stay  in  Asia  Minor  in  1855,  saw  very 
ancient  earthemcare  socketpipes  dug  up  from  an 
aqueduct  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus.  Th  it 
gentleman  might,  however,  have  gone  further; 
for  they  were  made  in  the  Potters’-field  at  Jeru- 
salem; and  evidences  of  a similar  kind  exist  in 
China,  which  prove  that  they  were  used  centuries 
prior  to  the  foundation  of  the  Holy  City. 

Wondrous  advances  in  the  ceramic  art  have 
within  the  last  twenty  years  fully  kept  pace  with 
the  refined  progress  of  other  manufactures.  At 
present,  the  models  in  parian,  as  well  as  in  porce- 
lain, rival,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  the  extravagantly 
over-estimated  productions  of  Berlin  and  Sevres; 
and  the  more  utililarian  objects  of  iron-stone 
pottery  or  tilery,  as  now  required  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  or  for  the  health  of  towns, 
have  made  a corresponding  progress. 

The  question  was  asked,  by  Mr.  Rawlinson, 
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“ At  what  date  was  the  first  earthenware  drain-  | 
pipe  introduced  ?”  Mr. Northen  replied,  “On  the 
9th  September,  1815,”  and  by  him!  ; 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I beg  to  state  the  fact  that 
early  in  the  year  1845  1 laid  before  Mr.  Leslie,  ' 
the  most  energetic  and  practical  member  of  that 
Commission,  samples  of  ironstone  tubes:  that' 
gentleman  exhibited  them  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners;  and  the  first  large  quantity  of  this 
ware  (upwards  of  2,000  pieces)  was  bought  of  me, 
and  paid  for  by  cheque  of  109?.  5s.  on  3rd  April, 
1816.  These  tubes  were  manufactured  for  a 
wholly  different  purpose,  namely,  for  chimney- 
flues,  to  be  built  up  in  solid  brickwork  nr  masonry, 
— Laving  taken  out  a patent  early  in  18 12  for  that 
invention : I ordered  large  quantities  (several 
bai'ge-loads)  from  Messrs.  Haywood,  of  Bnrsicm : 

I took  a wharf  at  Belgrave-basin  for  the  sale 
thereof,  and,  having  published  the  matter  by 
pamphlet  and  advertisement,  hold  it  open  until 
1815,  when,  finding  that  the  sale  did  not  pay  a 
manager,  or  the  rent,  I offered  the  whole  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers;  in  fact,  the  principal 
sale  was  made  to  the  Messr.o.  Bird,  of  Hammer- 
smith, who  used  those  flues  in  the  Consumption 
Hospital,  in  1811.  This  was  the  first  public 
building  in  which  the  new  principle  was  applied  ; 
but  having  myself,  in  ISI'2,  used  the  smoke-flues 
in  three  houses  of  mine  in  Regent’s-park,  1 also 
applied  the  same  material  (of  9 inches  dmmeter) 
as  drains;  and  having  found  them  to  answer  per- 
fectly, I put  forward  the  systeui  bot'ore  the  Bo:ird 
of  Sewers. 

As  to  the  fate  of  the  chimney-flues,  it  turned 
out  that  in  1318  I discovered  extensive  applica- 
tions had  been  made  of  the  invention  : in  Mr. 
Hope’s  mansion,  Piccadilly ; in  Lord  Ellesmere’s 
palace,  Stable-yard  ; in  Mr.  Seth  Smith’s  new 
Louses  in  Belgravi.a;  in  Buckingham  Palace  ; and 
in  Windsor  Castle,  where  old  chimney-flues  were 
demolished  and  the  ironstone  tubes  introduced  ! 

I hid  taken  out  the  patent  in  the  name  of 
Wm.  Donley,  a bricklayer  in  my  employ.  I there- 
fore applied  in  bis  name  to  the  gentlemen  and 
magnates  before  named  for  some  moderate  remu- 
neration of  the  patent  right,  but  without  success  ! 
In  this  predicament,  an  action  was  brought  against 
Mr.  Blorc,  the  royal  architect  • here,  however,  we 
took  the  wrong  man,  and  were  nonsuited,  and  told 
to  sue  the  builder,  Mr.  Cubitt . accordingly  we  did 
sue  him,  hut  the  lawyer  in  the  case  was  offei'cd  a 
sum  as  his  costs,  he  threw  up  the  case,  and  so  the 
rights  and  flues  vanished  in  smoko. 

The  loss  on  this  question,  comprising  cost  of 
materials,  rent,  clerk’s  salary,  and  law  expenses, 
much  exceeded  1,000?.  However,  if  there  is  any 
credit  to  be  derived  from  the  utilization  of  a 
simple  but  really  valuable  appliance,  let  it  fall  to 
those  who,  however  inadvertently,  have  really 
introduced  it. 

To  be  defrauded  of  a legal  right,  and  that  by 
the  wealthiest  and  greatest  of  the  community,  is  a 
sore  grievance  : added  to  this,  the  usurpation  of  a 
valueless  merit  but  reiterates  the  poet’s  plaint, 
now  2,000  years  old,  "Tiilit  alter  houorcs.” 

T.  H.  Uardinoe. 
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at  Paris — and  a variety  of  other  arrangements, 
including  a school  of  art,  science,  and  literature, 
for  the  instruction  of  classes  by  eminent  professors 
and  teachers,  concerning  which  we  have  not  at 
present  any  very  precise  knowledge,  beyond  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Edward  Goodall  is  named  to  teach 
drawing  (landscape,  architecture,  flowers,  &c.)  ; 
Mr.  \V.  K.  Shenton,  drawing  from  the  figure,  and 
modelling  ; and  M.  A.  Roche,  French,  with  history, 
geography,  and  astronony. 


TIIE.ATRES  ABROAD. 

The  Minister  of  State,  in  a letter  of  the  11th 
inst.,  has  announced  that  the  construction  of  the 
new  Opera  House  in  Paris  has  been  decided  upon, 
at  the  eud  of  the  open  space  on  the  Boulevart  des 
Ciipncines,  at  the  starting  point  of  the  new  Rue 
de  Rouen,  and  of  the  branch  street  to  be  opened 
between  this  Boulevart  and  the  Rue  dela  Chaussee 
d’Antin.  The  plan  for  the  purchase  of  the  ground 
had  been  deposited  at  the  Mairie  of  the  ninth 
arrondissement,  on  the  15th,  and  is  to  remain  for 
twenty  days  for  public  examination.  It  contains 
three  indications  : — 1.  The  site  of  the  new  theatre 
and  its  dependencies,  occupying  the  space  between 
the  projected  “ place  ” and  the  Kuo  Neuve  des 
Mathurins ; 2.  The  trace  of  the  two  separating 
streets  (15  inches  wide),  bordering  the  new  edifice 
on  cither  side;  3.  The  map  of  the  lots  into  which 
it  has  been  deemed  convenient  to  divide  the 
various  frontages,  so  as  to  render  the  houses  as 
symmetrical  as  possible,  due  attention  being  paid 
to  salubrity.  A design  of  the  facade  is  annexed, 
ohUgatorij  for  all  constructions. 

The  Namur  Theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
the  15th  March  last.  During  the  preparations  for 
a hal  masque,  which  was  to  take  place  at  Mi- 
careme,  an  escape  of  gas  from  leakage  took  place  : 
this  being  ignited,  communicated  to  the  decora- 
tions, and  spread  the  flames  throughout  the  build- 
ing so  rapidly,  that  in  a few  minutes  the  roof  was 
consumed.  At  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  the 
fire  first  broke  out,  and  at  nine  o’clock  nothing 
remained  but  the  walls.  The  surrounding  houses 
were  with  difficulty  saved  from  destruction. 

At  Nismes  the  theatre  had  a narrow  escape  on 
the  lltli  ult.  : under  the  same  circumstances  as 
at  Namur,  the  decorations  took  fire  about  eleven 
a.m.,  from  escaped  gas  becoming  ignited  in  some 
way  or  other.  Owing  to  the  exertions  of  the 
soldiery  the  fire  was  extinguished,  with  the  loss 
only  of  some  scenery  and  furniture. 


LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK 
COMPETITION. 

The  directors  having  recently  purchased  addi- 
tional premises  in  rear  of  their  chief  banking- 
house  in  Lombard-street,  the  whole  of  which  are 
now  in  progress  of  demolition,  have  selected  two 
architects  to  furnish  them  with  designs  for  the 
new  structure,  with  the  understanding  tliat  each 
will  receive  an  honorarium,  and  that  the  best,  if 
approved  of,  will  be  carried  out.  The  competitors 
arc  Messrs.  Francis,  who  recently  erected  the 
National  Discount  Company’s  house  in  Cornhill, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  architect  of  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  Bloomsbury,  and  of  the 
Australian  Chartered  Bank  in  Cornhill. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Promising  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  now  season.  It  will  open  on  Friday,  the  4th 
of  May,  with  a festival  for  the  inauguration  of 
the  bronze  statue  of  Meridelssohn,  lately  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Charles  Bacon.  The  festival  will 
include  the  oratorio  of  “ Elijah,”  on  a scale  far 
exceeding  any  on  which  it  has  ever  before  been 
attempted.  The  band  and  chorus  will  consist  of 
nearly  3,000  performers.  The  unveiling  of  the 
statue  will  be  followed  at  dusk  by  a torchlight 
procession.  There  are  to  be  flower-shows  in  May 
and  June,  a series  of  opera  concerts,  a perform- 
ance by  the  “ SocUte  des  Orpheonistes  ” of  France 
— a very  extensive  association  for  the  promotion 
of  vocal  part-music,  which  has  its  head-quarters 


THE  DOCTOR  FOR  THE  POOR. 

Experience,  in  the  working  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  supplying  medical  relief  to  the  English 
parishes,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, induces  us  to  make  a few  brief  remarks  on 
the  subject  which  is  now  before  the  public. 

The  duties  of  a district  parish  surgeon,  if  justly 
performed,  are  most  arduous,  and  we  gladly  hear 
testimony  to  the  ability  and  devotion  with  which 
many  gentlemen,  who  hold  this  important  posi- 
tion, discharge  them.  In  the  midst  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  terrible  disease  and  the  worst  sani- 
tary conditions,  it  is  known  that  district  surgeons 
carefully  attend  the  sick,  and,  by  means  of  their 
influence,  in  a variety  of  waysiraprove  the  condition 
of  their  neighbourhood.  They  have  the  encourage- 
ment of  knowing  that  they  are  conferring  a 
ble-ssing  on  their  fellow  creatures.  This  is,  how- 
ever done  for  a most  insufficient  remuneration, — a 
sum  ridiculously  small, — and  this  smallness  of  re- 
muneration, in  some  instances,  leads  to  careless- 
ness, which  has  often  caused  death  and  suffering 
amo!)gst  the  poor.  Nor  is  this  a matter  to  he 
wondered  at,  for  all  men  are  not  enthusiasts,  and 
they  find  themselves  unable  to  provide  medteine, 
and  give  sufficient  time  for  the  payment  allowed, 
perhaps  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  for  each  case,  on  an  an- 
nual receipt  of  perhaps  less  than  50?. 

We  could  mention  cases  where  death  and  the 
most  distressing  circumstances  have  resulted  from 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  medical  assistance.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  state  that  in  many 
parishes  it  is  a regulation  that  no  persons,  when 
the  weekly  income  is  above  ISs.,  is  entitled 
to  the  help  of  the  parish  surgeon.  This  operates 
badly.  In  many  instances  the  circumstances  are 
sucli  that  the  hospitals  are  of  no  avail.  Fully  ad- 
mitting the  beuelits  derived  from  them,  aud  from 
dispensaries  and  other  excellent  institutions,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  hundreds  die 
in  the  metropolis  alone  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
medical  assistance.  It  demands  consideration, 
whether  it  would  not  be  found  an  advantage  even 
to  the  parishes,  to  extend  the  scope  of  free  medical 
relief,  particularly  in  large  towns,  where  rent  is 
expensive  to  those  with  families,  whose  Income  is 
larger  than  the  sum  above  mentioned. 
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In  many  instances,  so  populous  is  the  district, 
r and  so  great  the  need  of  the  district  surgeon,  that 
; it  is  impossible  for  any  man,  however  anxious,  to 
t attend  properly  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  The 
j extent  and  peculiar  condition  of  districts  should 
( be  considered,  and  the  masses  of  the  poor  not  left 
1 neglected  : the  payment  of  the  surgeon  should  be 
[ such  that  he  might  not  make  that  an  excuse  for  in- 
I attention  : proper  remuneration  would  command 
• improved  skill  and  more  careful  consideration ; 
1 and  those  who  have  seen,  both  in  town  and 
( country,  in  certain  instances,  how  the  poor  are 
t still  treated,  will  consider  the  provision  of  the 
) extra  expense  as  a duty.  Independently,  however, 
I of  that,  it  might  be  the  means  of  restoring  many 
r to  strength  and  usefulness,  and,  by  saving  lives  of 
I theheads  of  families,  prevent  expensive  pauperism. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

If  hitchurcli. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary, 
I Whitchurch,  Oxou,  has  been  adorned  with  another 
window,  by  Hardman,  in  the  centre  of  the  north 
i aisle.  It  consists  of  three  lights.  In  the  centre 
slight  our  Lord  is  represented  as  subject  to  his 
: parents  and  working  as  a carpenter  : the  dexter  is 
(Occupied  by  the  figure  of  King  David  playing  the 
;harp,  and  seated  on  a Gothic  throne  : the  sinister 
) is  filled  in  by  an  angel  bearing  a scroll.  A large 
asouth  window  has  been  painted  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
I and  Bell.  The  upper  portion  of  the  centre  light 
ccoraprises  the  figure  of  our  Lord,  to  which  are 
L thronging  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind: 
Lthe  under  part  is  composed  of  medallions,  illus- 
rtrating  acts  of  mercy.  The  legend,  “Come  unto 
ime,  all  ye  that  labour,”  Ac.,  intersects  the  design. 
1 In  the  geometrical  openings  above  angels  are 
bshown  bearing  scrolls.  Tbe  window  has  been 
rerected  to  the  memory  of  the  wife  of  Admiral 
iFowler,  of  Walliscot  House. 

KnigJdon. — A stained-glass  window  has  been 
1 placed  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  here  hy 
I Mrs.  Breeze,  in  memory  of  her  late  husband.  The 
: window  is  from  Messrs.  Chance  & Sons,  of  Bir- 
imingham,  and  its  erection  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 

. Edward  Minton,  of  Knighton.  It  consists  of  three 
flights,  the  centre  one  representing  the  Saviour 
[upon  the  cross,  and  the  others  the  Apostles  St. 
H’eter  and  St.  John. 


MODERN  CONSTRUCTIONS. 

In’  the  letter  you  inserted  from  me  in  the 
iBiiilder  of  March  31,  I should  iiave  said,  the 
['bridges  I spoke  of  are  of  wrought  iron  for  tbe  most 
apart,  not  cast;  and  I am  well  aware  that  the 
rrysteni  of  construction  upon  which  they  are  framed 
•:was  probably  adopted  from  motives  of  economy ; 
fhat  economy  and  taste  are  not  necessarily  anta- 
)gonistic,  and  I do  think  that  tbe  public  have  a 
p'ight  to  expect  engineers  and  railway  directors  to 
[pay  some  attention  to  the  beauty  of  our  raetro- 
opolitan  streets,  instead  of  stopping  up  the  view 
[•everywhere  by  an  ugly  mass  of  heavy  metal,  like 
fMahomet’s  coffin,  “poised  between  earth  and 
I’hcaven.” 

On  tbe  Continent,  even  in  the  country  parts, 
iifar  removed  from  any  village  or  town,  we  see 
ebeautiful  bridges, finished  up  in  the  most  expensive 
imanner,  and  so  carefnlly  elaborated  m every  detail 
ithat  they  appear  worthy  of  a place  in  some  museum 
lof  fine  arts  rather  than  to  be  left  exposed  to  all 
lthe  fui-y  of  tlie  elements  in  the  midst  of  wilds  and 
water-courses,  where  tbe  taste  and  skill  that  have 
sheen  expended  on  them  can  be  rarely  seen  and 
ihardly  ever  appreciated.  This  is  wrong  in  the 
ibtber  direction,  because  it  is  a waste  of  money 
ifcbat  mighthave  been  usefully  employed  to  extend 
lthe  road  or  to  make  branches  to  it.  But  surely,  in 
a great  city  like  Loudon,  the  emporium  of  the 
avorld,  the  metropolis  of  the  universe,  we  should 
mot  grudge  the  expense  of  a little  decoration  : on 
lthe  contrary,  we  must  insist  upon  it,  for  the  sake 
: of  accustoming  our  people  to  refined  forms. 

Taste 

“ Emollit  mores  nec  sinit  esse  feros.” 
eBesides,  it  is  a duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to 
•bthers  to  show  that,  while  we  can  do  great 
ilhings,  we  have  also  an  eye  for  beauty;  that  we 
ihave  a soul  capable  of  admiring  tbe  glorious  monu- 
anents  of  antiquity,  which  are  the  embodiment  of 
like  thought,  the  experience,  the  joys,  and  the 
(sorrows  of  centuries ; and  likewise,  that  we  are 
liable  to  transmit  to  posterity  this  hieroglyphical 
shiatory  of  tbe  past,  together  with  some  pages  of 
iDur  own,  stamped  with  tbe  impress  of  our  own 
droughts,  our  own  aspirations,  our  own  ii'nagina- 
(Dions ; enriched  by  the  results  of  independent 
dndustry  and  immense  improvement.  They  are 
nar  own  treasures  : they  are  the  heir-looms  of 
sposterity.  Let  them  not  be  imbued  with  the 


spirit  of  parsimony  or  vulgarity,  or  devoid  of  feel- 
ing and  taste;  bat  let  them  be  so  designed  as  to 
raise  similar  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  those  that 
come  after  us  as  inspire  us  when  we  gaze  in 
j raptures  upon  the  wondrous  works  of  the  old 
masters, — the  chasings  of  Benvenuto  Cellini, — tbe 
splendid  structures  that  decorated  the  world  in 
times  long  gone  by, — the  stained  glass  enshrouded 
in  mystery  and  bathed  in  light ; when  our 
hearts  are  filled  with  emotion,  and  we  taste  in  a 
few  short  moments  the  concentrated  essence  of 
sublime,  soul-stirring,  century-spirited  symbolism. 

Not  that  I am  an  advocate  for  “ building 
castles  in  tbe  aii'.”  We  are  a practical  people, and 
it  is  our  glory  to  be  so;  besides,  tbe  building  art 
is  essentially  practical ; but  good  taste  is  to  be 
found  in  simplicity  as  well  as  in  luxury,  and  can 
be  manifested  with  economy  as  well  as  with  lavish 
expenditure. 

The  fact  is,  that  men  who  have  been  gifted 
with  true  taste  show  it  in  everything,  no  matter 
how  small  or  inexpensive;  while  those  who  have 
not  Jeeling  innate  in  their  nature  can  never  intro- 
duce it  even  from  a copy,  although  they  may  have 
millions  at  their  disposal. 

Therefore  it  is  that  we  must  cultivate  the  taste 
of  the  general  public,  and  educate  tbe  eye  of  the 
amateur,  so  that  art  of  every  kind  and  degree  may 
in  time  be  estimated  at  its  proper  value.  Your 
journal  will  do  much  towards  this  object  by  hold- 
ing up  for  admiration  whatever  is  truly  deserving 
of  merit,  and  by  fearlessly  denouncing,  as  you  do, 
all  that  is  calculated  to  vitiate  public  taste. 

W.  H.  V.  S. 


MASTERS  AND  WORKMEN. 

COT7ETS  OF  CONCILIATION. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  subject 
of  masters  and  operatives  has  had  occasional 
sittings.  On  the  20th  it  reassembled,  Mr.  Mac- 
kinnon  in  the  chair,  and  the  other  members  pre- 
sent being  Lord  Robert  Montague,  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
Sir  M.  Peto,  Mr.  Aldermau  Cubitt,  Mr.  Slauey, 
Mr.  Egerton,  Mr.  B.  Cochrane,  Mr.  Pollard- 
Urquhart,  Mr.  Ayrton,  and  Sir  E.  Buxton. 

Mr.  George  Potter,  the  secretary  to  the  opera- 
tives during  the  lute  strike,  was  culled  and  exa- 
mined.— Having  been  informed  by  the  chairman 
that  the  committee  wished  to  ascertain  the  best 
means  of  framing  a bill  for  the  prevention  of 
strikes,  he  said,  in  reply  to  questions  put  to  him, — 
I believe  the  late  strike  might  have  been  averted 
if  the  men  had  been  enabled  to  meet  the  masters 
iu  council.  I believe  tbe  principle  of  the  bill 
before  Parliament  to  be  right,  and  that  it  would 
tend  to  effect  the  object  which  it  contemplates. 

Questions  were  put  by  various  members  of  com- 
mittee to  the  witness,  and  amongst  others  by 
Sir  M.  Peto,  in  reply  to  whom  he  said,  I think 
there  is  hardly  anything  in  the  present  law,  as  it 
affects  the  relation  of  masters  and  workmen,  of 
which  the  workmen  have  to  complain.  The  hist 
Act  passed  on  the  subject  has  been  a great  boon  to 
them.  I agree  with  the  principle  of  the  bill  now 
before  Parliament,  but  think  its  machinery  might 
be  improved.  I think  it  would  be  better  to 
allow  the  council  to  elect  a referee  than  to  leave 
the  appointment  with  a magistrate.  I think  the 
selection  of  the  council  for  the  men  should  be  left 
to  the  registered  men,  whether  they  are  in  unions 
or  not.  As  a permissive  bill,  I think  it  a step  in 
tbe  right  direction,  and  believe  the  workmen 
generally  approve  of  it. 

By  3Ir.  Polhird-Urquhart. — If  it  had  been  in 
operation  last  autumn,  I think  the  strike  might 
have  been  prevented. 


Not  long  ago  Mr.  Blanchard'  Jerrold  read  a 
paper  “On  tbe  French  Courts  of  Conciliation,”  in 
the  Temperance  Hall,  Townhead-street,  Sheffield. 
The  Master  Cutler  occupied  the  chair. 

The  chairman  briefly  introduced  the  lecturer, 
stating  that  the  subject  of  the  lecture  was  of  great 
importance  to  all,  and  that  if  Mr.  Jerrold  should 
be  the  means  of  introducing  into  this  country  any 
scheme  by  which  the  frequent  misunderstandings 
between  employers  and  employed  could  be  pre- 
vented, be  would,  indeed,  deserve  the  thanks  of; 
every  portion  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Jerrold  said,  in  opening  the  subject, — 
The  object  of  my  reading  is  to  set  before 
you  the  value  of  an  institution  which  has 
flourished  for  nearly  half  a century  among  our 
neighbours,  to  tbe  great  advantage  of  both  em- 
]fioyers  and  employed.  It  will  be  for  the  em- 
^oyers  and  employed  of  this  country  to  decide 
whether  this  most  useful  and  flourishing  French 
institution  shall  be  copied,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, in  the  great  centres  of  British  industry.  I 


otl'er  you  tbe  results  of  my  visits  to  the  Concilia- 
tion Courts  of  Paris,  because  I think  that  a close 
acquaintance  with  tbe  operation  of  these  courts 
will  raise  tlunn  in  your  esteem,  and  stimulate  you 
to  demand  that  conciliation  courts  shall  be  forth- 
with established  in  this  country. 

The  lecturer  theu  entered  very  fully  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  conclusion  he  made  a statement  which, 
if  wrong,  ought  to  be  contradicted  by  those  inter- 
ested. The  firm  of  Peto,  Brassey,  A Betts,  railway 
contractors,  he  said,  had  passed  regulations  requir- 
ing all  their  men  to  contribute  fid.  in  the  pound  on 
their  earnings  as  a sick  fund,  but  so  that  their 
interest  in  the  fund  should  cease  immediately 
they  ceased  to  be  employed  by  the  firm.  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  exclude  the  sufferers  by 
chronic  disease  from  the  benefit  of  tbe  fund,  and 
to  render  tbe  presentation  of  a card  containing 
the  rules  to  each  workman  sufficient  to  make  him 
a member,  any  linv  or  usage  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. “ Is  it  possible,”  he  said,  “ to  con- 
ceive anything  more  tyrannical,  or  more  openly 
against  tbe  law  of  the  land  than  these  regulations, 
by  which  a large  firm,  I understand,  yearly  put 
4,000/.  or  5,000/.  into  their  pockets  ? ” That 
this  is  erroneous,  we  have  no  doubt. 


THE  ROYAL  ENGINEER  DEPARTMENT. 

Sin, — The  publication  of  the  War-Office  cir- 
cular, addressed  to  the  military  officers  of  the 
Royal  Engineer  Department,  only  proves  the 
urgent  necessity  for  the  reform  iu  that  branch  of 
the  public  service  which  your  journal  has  hitherto 
advocated.  I say  it  only  proves  this  fact,  for  it 
provides  no  remiHiy  : to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
military  officer  to  tbe  rudimentary  principles  of 
architectural  composition  cannot  supply  that  prac- 
tical knowledge  the  acquisition  of  which  costs  the 
civil  architect  ye4rs  of  earnest  toil,  and  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  successfully  design  or 
economically  construct;  and  it  is  because  this  in- 
dispensable quality  constitutes  no  part  of  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  our  military  engineers  that 
the  works  upon  which  they  are  engaged  invariably 
prove  so  enormously  expensive ; and,  however 
gently  the  Secretary  for  War  may  touch  this  rotten 
portion  of  the  Department’s  present  constitution, 
however  earnestly  he  may  endeavour  to  shift  the 
blame  upon  the  Department’s  only  prop — the 
civil  branch, — nothing  can  remove  the  wide-spread 
opinion  long  since  arrived  at  by  all  who  have  had 
any  contact  with  the  Department,  viz.,  that  the 
military  officers  are  not  competent  for  their  present 
position. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  the  consistency  of 
the  circular,  to  find  it  condemning  the  practice  of 
the  Department  in  allowing  the  cioil  branch  to 
design  the  civil  works,  while  it  recommends  the 
military  officers  to  perform  that  duty  ; and  though 
“Mr.  Herbert  does  not  allude  to  the  works  of 
fortifications”  in  support  of  tbe  necessity  of  his 
proposition,  he  selects  several  instances  which 
canuot  be  considered  otherwise  than  “works  of 
fortification,”  they  being  outside  the  ordinary 
practice  of  civil  architecture. 

Taking  these  instances,  therefore,  the  argument 
is  not  against  the  civil  branch,  but  rather  should 
be  stated  thus.  If  tbe  instances  referred  to, 
which  are  solely  within  the  special  duties  of  the 
military  engineers,  are  inappropriate  and  ex- 
pensive, what  must  tbe  civil  buildings  be,  which 
are  but  indirectly  connected  with  tbe  practice  of 
military  engineering  ? And  we  can  only  arrive  at 
a proper  an.swer  to  this  question  by  a thorough 
inquiry  into  the  past  working  of  the  Department, 
which  I trust  will  soon  take  place.  C.  E. 


BUILDERS’  ACTIONS. 

Ormes  v.  Beaded. — In  tbe  Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court,  the  question  in  this  case  was  whether  a 
letter,  which  had  been  signed  by  the  plaintiff’ 
abandoning  a contract  to  build  aliouse  at  Chelms- 
ford for  Mr.  Copland,  had  been  signed  by  him 
under  such  circumstances  of  pressure  on  the  part 
of  the  defendants  as  entitled  tbe  plaintiff  to  be 
relieved  from  tbe  consequences  of  such  letter.  In 
August,  1858,  the  plaintiff  entered  into  a contract 
with  Messrs.  Beadel,  Son,  & Chancellor,  of  Chelms- 
ford, “auctioneers  and  architects,”  to  build  for 
Mr.  Copland,  their  principal,  a house  at  Chelms- 
ford for  l.lfiO/.  By  the  fifth  condition  of  the 
contract  it  was  provided  that  if  the  works  did  not 
proceed  with  such  progress  as  the  architects 
(Messrs.  Beadel  & Co.)  might  consider  necessary, 
they  should  be  empowered  to  purchase  such  mate- 
rials and  employ  such  workmanship  as  they  might 
consider  necessary,  and  deduct  the  cost  of  the 
same  from  any  moneys  due  to  the  contractor  on 
account  of  the  works  undertaken  by  him,  and 
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tLafc  with  the  exception  of  a sum  to  be  received 
by  the  architects  for  keeping  the  premises  in 
repair  for  si.x  months  after  their  completion,  the 
whole  of  the  money  should  be  paid  to  the  plain- 
tiff during  and  upon  the  completion  of  the  works 
according  to  the  architects’  certificates.  During 
September  and  October,  1858,  the  jilaintifl’  re- 
ceived 225/.  in  respect  of  work  done  under  the  con- 
tract, and  in  accordance  with  certificates  given 
to  him  by  Mr.  Chancellor.  On  the  20th,  and 
again  on  the  27tb  of  November,  1858,  the 
plaintiff  ap,ilied  to  Mr.  Chancellor  for  cer- 
tificates of  work  done  by  him,  but  they  were 
refused,  and  a dispute  arose  between  those  gentle- 
men. On  the  11th  of  December,  1858,  the  plain- 
tiff signed  a letter,  addressed  to  Messrs.  Beadel, 
Son,  & Chancellor,  whereby,  in  consideration  of 
50/.  then  paid  to  him  by  them,  he  gave  up  the 
contract  for  building  the  bouse  for  Mr.  Copland, 
and  agreed  that  the  value  of  the  work  approved 
by  Messrs.lBeadel  & Co.should  be  estimated  by  Mr. 
Gardiner.  The  plaintiff's  case  was,  that  bis  sig- 
nature to  the  above  letter  was  obtained  under ' 
such  circumstances  of  pressure  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants  as  entitled  him  to  be  relieved  from  it. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  said  that  the  proper  decree 
to  make  would  be  to  declare  that  the  signature  of 
the  plaintiff,  to  the  letter  of  the  llthot December, 
1858,  was  obtaiticd  under  such  circumstances  as 
that  he  was  not  bound  thereby  j that  the  contract 
of  the  22nd  of  August,  1858,  had  been  put  an  end 
to,  and  was  no  longer  binding  on  tlie  parties 
thereto,  and  that  an  account  should  be  directed  of 
all  sums  of  money  paid  by  the  ]ilaiutiir  for  labour 
and  materials  used  in  the  construction  itf  the  house 
mentioned  in  the  suit,  and  if  it  should  appear  on 
such  account  that  the  amount  so  paid  by  the 
plaintiff  exceeded  the  sum  of  ‘iS7f.  Ts.  3d'.,  ad- 
mitted by  the  dilferent  parties  to  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  plaintiff,  the  balance  should  be  paid 
by  the  defendants  to  the  plaintiff:  costs  to  be  paid 
by  the  defendants,  with  liberty  to  apply. 


ARCHITECrURAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Institute 
for  the  present  session  (Mr.  Lessels  presiding),  a 
discussion  took  place  upon  the  paper  read  at  the 
meeting  on  the  2iul  inst,,  by  Mr.  Robert  Ander- 
son, “On  the  Domestic  Architecture  of  Italy  and 
France  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Period  nf 
the  Renaissance.”  Mr.  Anderson  gave  a brief 
rhiirne  of  his  paper,  in  which  various  arguments 
were  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  superior 
ad;iptability  of  Gothic  or  Mediawal  architecture 
over  either  the  pure  Classical  or  the  Renaissance 
styles  to  the  requirements  of  modern  civil  and 
domestic  buildings.  According  to  the  Scotsman, 
Mr,  Cousin  asked  whether  Mr.  Anderson  con- 
troverted  the  statement  recently  made  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Scott’s  design  for 
the  Foreign  Offices,  that  Gothic  architecture, 
except  for  ecclesiastical  buildings,  was  not  a 
national  style  in  this  country;  and,  if  he  did  so, 
whether  he  could  adduce  any  examples  in  Britiiin 
of  Gothic  or  Mediiuval  architecture  in  civil  build- 
ings ? Mr.  Anderson  replied,  that  for  a lengthened 
period  Gothic  was  the  only  style  of  architecture 
used  in  this  country,  either  for  ecclesiastical  or 
civil  purposes,  though  the  greater  part  of  its  re- 
mains applied  to  the  latter  purpose  had  hia-n 
destroyed,  especially  in  Scotland.  Taking  these 
facts  into  account,  and  considering  that  the  eccle- 
siastical branch  of  the  Gothic  was  still  admitted 
to  be  the  national  stylo,  he  thought  that  the  same 
term  was  ajqilieable  to  it  when  applied  to  civil 
huiklings.  Mr,  Cousin  rejoined  that  Gothic  was 
quite  as  much  national  in  France  and  Germany 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes  as  in  Britain,  notwith- 
standing that  there  were  slight  differences  of 
feature  m some  of  the  details  niloptcd  in  the  three 
countries  appreciable  only  to  professional  eyes; 
and  be  could  not  comprehend,  therefore,  on  what 
grounds  the  Gothic  style  could  be  claimed  in  this 
country  more  than  in  others  as  exclusively 
national.  Mr.  Shiels  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of 
Gothic  architecture  as  giving  free  scope  to  the 
inventive  genius  and  constructive  skill  of  the 
architect,  ami  therefore  happily  adapted  for  every 
description  of  structures;  while  the  Classical  styles 
permitted  little  or  no  departure  from  their  con- 
ventional forms,  and  in  their  forcible  adaptation 
to  domestic  purposes  necessitated  the  most  de- 
ceptive expedients— such  as  blind  windows,  false  j 
fronts  to  hide  the  indispensable  form  of  the  build- 
mg  behind.  Mr.  J.  D.  Peddle  said  if  the  question 
to  be  decided  were  whether  or  not  Gothic  archi- 
tecture was  suitable  for  civil  and  domestic  build- 
ings, he  would  answer  in  the  affirmative  ; but  he 
also  thought  that  the  Classical  styles  could  un- 


questionably be  used  with  perhaps  equal  advan- 
tage. He  thought  there  was  exceedingly  little 
interest  in  the  discussion  whether  Gothic  was  the 
national  style  in  this  country  or  not:  the  great 
question  was,  what  was  the  best  and  most  suitable 
style?  He  thought  it  a mistake  to  suppose,  as 
some  had  asserted,  that  the  Classical  architect  was 
little  more  than  a mere  copyist,  while  the  Gothic 
edifices  required  originality  of  invention,  as  well 
as  of  arrangement.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would 
say  that  ho  bad  never  yet  seen  a Gothic  building, 
and  he  never  expected  to  see  one,  in  which  be  did 
not  find  quite  as  much  copyisra  ns  in  structures 
modelled  on  the  Classical  and  Renaissance  styles. 


UTILIZATION  OF  TOWN  SEWAGE. 

EXPEntME>’IS  AT  CAULI3IE. 

IirronT.vNT  experiments  are  now  being  made 
in  the  iiHighbonrhood  of  Carlisle,  according 
[ to  the  local  Journal,  wliich  states  that  the  town- 
council  have  granted  upon  very  liberal— indeed, 
nominal— terms  to  Mr.  M'Dougal,  of  Manches- 
ter, the  use  of  the  sewage  of  Carlisle  for  fifteen 
years.  Mr.  M'Dougal  has  now  commenced  his 
operations  upon  the  Wilow  Holme,  which  he  has 
leased  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  the 
purpose.  The  area  of  tiie  Holme  is  about  eighty 
acres.  Tlie  outlet  of  the  main  sewer  of  Carlisle  is 
in  the  lesser  portion;  and  near  the  entrance  from 
Culdewgatc  to  the  larger  holme  an  engine-house 
has  been  erected,  and  a tank  lias  been  constructed 
by  the  side  of  the  main  sewer,  with  a sluice  so 
arranged  that  as  much  of  the  sewage  can  be 
diverted  into  it  as  may  be  desired,  as  it  Hows  down 
in  its  course  to  the  river.  Adjoining  this  tank  a 
smaller  receptacle  is  constructed,  in  which  is 
mixed  a strong  disinfecting  Huid,  which  is  allowed 
to  rim  through  a small  pipe  into  the  larger  tank, 
and  there  disinfect  the  whole  of  the  sewage  as  it 
accumulates.  A powerful  pump  worked  by  tlie 
engine  tlien  forces  the  sewage  thus  disinfected 
an(l_  deodorized  tlirough  an  iron  pipe  about 
10  inches  in  diameter,  which  carries  it  to  the 
holme,  where  a mode  of  irrigation  is  adopted  by 
means  of  sewage  canals.  The  fluid  used  as  the 
disinfectant  is  otic  patented  by  Mr.  M‘Doiigall,  and 
manufactured  by  him  at  his  chemical  works  at 
Cliadderton,  in  Lancashire.  It  is  estimated  that 
one  gallon  of  the  concentrated  essence  as  it  leaves 
the  chemical  works  will  be  sufficient  to  disinfect 
Irom  10,000  to  20,000  gallons  of  sewage. 


OUR  POLICE  COURTS. 

VfiuR  remarkswill  have  fomifi  an  echo  with  many  whose 
misfortune  it  is  to  attend  these  dingy  abodes. 

They  form  a standing  disgrace  to  our  legislature  and 
criminal  law  jiirisdictinn.  Take  the  most  imiiortnnt,— the 
wretched  den  in  Bow-strcct approached  ]>y  a narrow 
single  outlet,  and  occupying  the  space  only  of  a dwelling, 
house.  An  impressive  tiibunul  truly  in  which  foreigners 
may  form  a proper  conception  of  the  beauties  of  our  police 
legislation,  and  the  manner  in  which  criminal  and  civil 
law  elbow  one  another. 

The  decent  part  of  the  community  shrink  from  them, 
and  the  characters  they  are  necessarilv  brought  into  col- 
lision with,— the  dregs  of  humanity.  To  them,  therefore, 
the  doors  are  as  if  barred. 

Hasly,  ill-considered,  modern  legislation  has  imposed 
all  kinds  of  additional  duties,  of  which  often  the  bare 
name  of  the  act  involvfd  is  known  only  to  the  unfortu- 
nate .adjudicators.  Criminal  and  civil  Jaw  can  never  be— 
ought  not  to  be— so  little  considered  in  their  varied 
aspects  as  tliey  now  are. 

Commodious  new  police  courts  are  much  wanted, 

planned  witli  a central  hall  and  waiting-rooms,  and  with 
not  less  than  four  distinct  means  of  approach  and  egress. 
The  comparatively  new  police  courts  are  ill  planned,  and 
public  convenience  is  in  no  way  considered  or  cared  for. 

Some  classification  is  also  de-irabic,  and  means  should 
be  taken  to  separate  the  had  characters  who  swarm  in 
these  congenial  spots  from  those  who  attend  in  the 
furtherance  of  duties  having  no  reference  to  criminal  law. 

SUUM  Cl/IQPli, 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bristol.— foundation-stone  of  tbe  Infant 
and  Sunday  Schools  about  to  be  erected,  in  con- 
nection with  St.  Clement’s  Church,  has  just  been 
laid.  Tbe  building,  consisting  of  school  and  class- 
room, with  teacher’s  residt'iice,  will  be  in  the 
Early  Decorated  style  of  architecture,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Gabriel,  of  Bristol,  architect, 
riio  e.xpense  of  erection,  iueluding  ground,  will  be 
about  1,400/.,  part  Government  grant,  and  the 
rest  subscription.  About  1,200/.  have  beeu  ob- 
tained. The  contractors  are,  Mr.  John  King, 
builder;  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  carpenter;  aud  Mr. 
H.  Melsoni,  plasterer. 

Ironhridge. — A National  School  has  been  in- 
augurated at  Tronbridge,  according  to  the  Shrejus- 
him/  Chronicle.  The  building,  which  has  been 
erected  according  to  drawings  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Nevett,  is  iu  the  Elizabethan  style.  It  com- 
prises a boys’  school-room,  57  feet  by  20  feet,  aud 
cla.ss-room,  11  feet  by  14  feet,  and  a girls’  school- 


room, of  the  same  dimensions,  with  teachers’  re- 
sidences. Tbe  building  is  constructed  of  blue 
brick,  with  Bath-stone  dressings.  In  the  centre 
of  the  front  is  a bell  turret  and  vane.  The  win- 
dows to  the  west  are  surrounded  with  a plain 
border  of  stained  glass,  of  ruby  colour.  The  roof 
is  an  open  one,  of  stained  deal,  and  covered*  with 
blue  tiles.  The  builders  are  the  Messrs.  Nevett, 
of  Ironhridge,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
T.  Smith,  of  Madcley.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
with  the  school  furniture,  is  about  2,000/. : of  this 
Slim,  1,194/.  12s.  6d.  has  been  raised  by  voluntary 
subscriptions. 

Manchester. — The  foundation-stone  of  Christ 
Church  new  schools.  Moss  Side,  has  just  been  laid, 
according  to  the  local  Advertiser.  A sum  of  1,700/, 
lias  been  subscribed,  and  there  remains  a further 
sum  of  upwards  of  300/.  to  be  raised  to  complete 
the  cost.  Tbe  architects  of  the  school  are  Messrs. 
Robert  Goldsmith  and  Son,  The  building  is  of 
the  Decorated  order,  has  two  floors,  and  an  open 
timbered  roof.  The  length  will  be  72  feet  by 
32  feet;  the  height  of  the  lower  room  41  feet  aud 
the  upper  31  feet.  On  the  ground  floor  are  boys’ 
aud  infants’  school-rooms,  with  class-rooms,  and 
rooms  containing  boiler  and  other  conveniences. 
The  room  on  the  second-floor  is  set  apart  for 
girls,  and  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  building. 
In  tbe  roof  there  will  be  a provision  for  regulating 
the  heat  and  cold.  In  the  principal  front  there 
will  be  four  gablets,  in  which  are  three-light 
windows,  with  tracery  heads.  On  the  south  end 
will  be  erected  a bell-turret.  The  schools  are  to 
be  built  of  brick,  and  faced  with  Yorkshire  pier- 
points  and  Hollington  dressings.  The  contract 
for  the  work  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Mark  Foggett, 
When  completed,  the  schools  are  expected  to 
accommodate  610  children. 

Sheffield. — The  chief  stone  of  the  new  schools 
about  to  be  erected  hi  connectionwith  the  Wicker 
Congregational  Church,  has  been  laid.  The  site 
is  at  the  rear  of  the  church,  and  on  the  same  plot 
of  land.  The  principal  front,  towards  Gower- 
street,  is  138  feet  long,  and  the  flanks  at  either 
end,  forming  the  gables,  are  36  feet  wide.  The 
schools  arc  arranged  to  fit  the  peculiar  shape  of 
the  ground.  On  the  basement  story  is  tbe  lower 
duy-sebool,  for  300  children.  Immediately  over 
this  room,  and  approached  by  an  entrance-hall 
leading  from  Gower-street,  is  the  principal  .school- 
room, about  60  feet  long,  with  accommodation  for 
400  children  in  classes.  From  the  same  entrance, 
aud  also  from  the  porch,  the  other  school-room  Is 
approached,  which,  like  the  hist  mimed,  is  25  feet  ■ 
high,  and  for  250  scholars.  There  are  also  four 
class-rooms  for  about  150  scholars.  A house  for 
the  chapel-keeper  is  situated  between  tbe  schools, 
with  a frontage  towards  Gower-street.  The  outer  i 
walls  are  of  Dunford-bridge  stone,  with  ashlar  i 
dressings,  similar  to  the  church.  The  woodwork 
is  stiiiued  and  varnished,  aud  the  windows  are  i 
glazed  with  leaded  quairies.  The  estimated  cost 
is  1,500/.,  exclusive  of  warmiug  apparatus,  gas,  ' 
and  other  fittings.  Messrs.  Jo.seph  k,  Alfred  ' 
Craven,  of  Sheffield,  are  tbe  contractors ; Mr.  Wm. 
Abbey  is  the  clerk  of  works ; and  the  arcliltccts 
are  Messrs.  Iladfield  and  Goldie,  of  Sheffield,  under  ' 
whose  supermtcndonce  the  work  is  now  being 

carried  out. The  chief  stone  of  St.  Stephen’s  i 

Church  schools  has  been  laid.  They  will  be  closely 
adjacent  to  the  church,  and  will  be  of  two  stories, 
of  stone,  and  in  plain  Gothic  style  : near  them  will 
be  tbe  residence  of  tbe  schoolmaster.  The  esti-  j 
mates  for  the  whole  erection  are  about  2,220/,, 
including  the  site  aud  the  master’s  house.  The  i 
architects  are  Messrs.  Flockton  & Son,  of 
Sheffield. 


§ocrhs  ^cartelr. 

The  Boole  of  Ornamental  Alphabets,  Ancient  and  . 
Modern.  By  F.  Delamotte.  Third  Edition.  • 
Spou,  Bucklersbury.  1860. 

In  this  new  edition  the  errors  we  pointed  out  in 
the  first  have  been  for  the  most  part  rectified,  ex-  ■ 
cepting  in  the  case  of  the  numerals,  which  are  j 
still  altogether  erroneous.  The  date  given  as  an 
example  between  the  words  ninth  century  and 
twelfth  century  is  in  truth  1554.  Bating  this,  i 
however,  Mr.  Delamotte’s  book  will  be  found  very  ' 
useful  by  a large  class  unable  to  obtain  more 
costly  works. 


The  Engineer's  Handbook,  By  Chas.  LowedeS, 
Engineer,  Liverpool.  London  : Longman  i Co. 
1860. 

This  is  a very  useful  little  book,  containing  prin-  [ 
ciples  to  guide  in  the  construction  of  machinery,  l 
and  many  valuable  rules  and  tables  concisely 
stated. 
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IBailiie’s  Table  fob  Glass  Cutters  and 
IIoiLDERS. — What  Mr.  Baillie  calls  his  “Magic 
Holler  Measurement  Table,”  shows  at  once  the 
contents  of  any  size  of  glass,  from  7 by  5,  to  70 
by  37i,  half  an  inch  at  a time,  “effecting  a cal- 
culation in  a few  seconds,  which  would  require 
upwards  of  twenty  figures  by  the  ordinary  method.” 
It  is  very  cleverly  arranged  so  that  the  required 
dimension  may  be  found  with  rapidity.  In 
country  places  it  will  be  found  more  useful,  pro- 
bably, than  in  large  towns,  where  the  glaziers  and 
many  builders  buy  their  glass  cut  into  squares; 
while  in  the  country  they  are  obliged  to  keep 
crates  of  glass  to  meet  the  various  sizes  wanted. 

Mortality  amongst  Mountain  Sheep  : a 
Warning. — We  hear  that  the  weather  has  de- 
stroyed a number  of  sheep,  not  only  on  the  hills, 
but  on  the  low  grounds.  Cart-loads  of  skins  have 
been  forwarded  to  Penrith,  and  other  towns  and 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hills;  and 
they  still,  nearly  daily,  keep  arriving  from  the 
fells.  Never,  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  shep- 
herd on  the  hills  of  Westmoreland,  can  be  remem- 
bered so  fearful  a mortality.  Throughout  Ireland, 
aad  North  and  South  Wales,  there  have  also  been 
great  destruction  and  loss  amongst  cattle,  sheep, 
and  lambs.  Our  town  authorities  and  our  Govern- 
ment should  look  in  time  to  the  future.  Most  of 
the  great  plagues  and  pestilences  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  elemental  disturbances,  continued 
through  several  seasons,  heat,  drought,  and  cold. 
Anyone,  or  all,  in  excess,  may  destroy  or  injure 
plants.  Animals  suffer  next,  and  then  man. 
Cholera  is  raging  in  North  Africa  at  present.  We 
would  most  earnestly  appeal  to  our  Government 
and  to  all  Local  Boards,  Guardians  of  the  Poor, 
and  others  having  charge  over  the  public  health, 
to  commence  sanitary  operations  in  time.  If  any 
■ cleaning  away  of  foul  refuse  be  required,  this 
should  bo  done  immediately  : closed  rooms  should 
be  ventilated,  and  there  ought  to  be  a most 
liberal  use  of  the  limewasli  bucket  and  brush. 
Meat  inspectors  should  be  on  the  alert,  and 
Government  ought  more  narrowly  than  usual 
to  watch  over  salt  and  preserved  meat  contracts. 
The  old  proverb  of  “a  stitch  in  time,”  should  be 
attended  to  in  sanitary  matters. 

The  Eaul  of  Aiklie  on  “ The  Life  of 
Stephenson.” — A lecture  in  connection  with  the 
Glasgow  Atbenamm  was  recently  delivered  in  the 
City  Hall,  Glasgow,  by  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  on 
“ The  Life  of  George  Stephenson,”  to  a numerous, 
though  not  crowded  assemblage,  the  audience 
being  partly  composed  of  the  working  and  middle 
;classes.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  introduced  the 
noble  “ Head  ” of  “ The  Bonnie  House  o’  Airlie  ” 
to  his  audience. 

The  Building  Trade  at  Redditch. — Within 
the  last  week  or  two  the  builders  in  this  neigh- 
■bourhood  have  raised  the  wages  of  their  briclc- 
jlayers  and  labourers.  But  for  the  scarcity  of 
bricks  just  now  an  unusual  amount  of  building 
Avould  be  going  on  ; houses  are  scarce  and  much 
iwanted,  more  especially  for  the  humbler  class  of 
■operatives,  many  of  whom  are  living  in  tenements 
scarcely  eligible  for  dog-kennels.  'J'hirty  or  forty 
itenements,  it  is  said,  will  shortly  be  erected  in 
this  town  upon  an  improved  plan. 

Monumental. — Dr.  Watts’s  memorial  scheme 
is  progressing.  Mr.  Lucas,  of  Cliilworch  Tower, 
according  to  the  Hampshire  Independent,  has  the 
work  in  hand.  The  statue  is  composed  of  Sicilian 
marble,  and  the  figure  wUi  stand  8 feet  high.  The 
height  of  the  whole  fabric  will  be  19  feet.  The 
lEommittee  propose  polished  grey  granite  for  the 
(pedestal. 

The  Abbey  Gateway,  Reading. — After  more 
(than  once  being  threatened  with  removal,  the 
[Corporation,  it  is  now  stated,  have  determined  to 
Attempt  to  raise  a subscription  for  the  restoration 
the  Abbey  gateway,  and  will  vote  a certain 
Burn  for  the  improvement.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  British  Archaiological  Association,  when 
±hey  met  at  Reading  last  year,  expressed  a strong 
ijpiuion  against  its  possible  destruction.  Reading 
should  preserve  all  its  memorials  of  the  past:  the 
:axpenditure  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  in- 
'Sreased  attractiveness  of  the  town. 

1 Kent. — A county  jiolice-station  has  just  been 
completed  at  Seabrook,  between  Folkestone  and 
Hythe,  containing  six  cells,  and  reception-room 
or  prisoners;  petty  sessions  room,  and  residences 
for  the  superintendent  of  police,  the  lock-up  keeper, 
liud  the  groom  constable;  with  stabling,  &c,,  and 
Hither  offices.  The  works  have  been  executed  by 
.‘Ir.  J.  Edwards,  builder,  Folkstone,  under  the 
elireetion  of  Messrs.  Whichcord  & Blandford, 
lirchitects,  Makistone. 


Painters’  Strike  at  Glasgow. — A large  body 
of  journeymen  house-painters  are  on  strike  in 
Glasgow.  It  appears  that  the  men  are  accus- 
tomed to  make  up  a price  of  wages  list  at  this 
tieason  of  the  year,  which  they  present  for  the 
approval  of  the  masters,  to  be  binding  for  twelve 
months.  The  employers  state  that  they  have  no 
objections  to  pay  the  wages  which  the  men  de- 
mand, and  which  they  have  of  late  been  in  the 
habit  of  receiving,  but  they  decline  to  be  bound 
in  writing  for  a year.  Upon  this,  the  Union 
has  at  once  ordered  a strike.  A number  of  the 
masters,  according  to  the  local  Gazette,  have 
agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  journeymen,  but  the 
large.st  firms,  or  masters  who  employ  500  out  of 
the  700  men  in  Glasgow,  have  resisted. 

The  Boyne  Viaduct.— Mr.  Hawkshaw,  in  a 
report  on  the  safety  of  this  structure,  says, — “ I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  care  you  have  bestowed  on 
this  subject  ought  to  assure  the  public  against  all 
apprehensions,  nor  are  there,  in  fact,  any  grounds 
for  alarm,  as  the  viaduct  is  now  perfectly  safe  and 
secure.” 

Horse  Railways  in  Birkenhead. — At  an  ad- 
journed special  meeting  of  the  Birkenhead  Com- 
missioners, the  surveyor  reported,  with  reference 
to  the  laying  down  of  horse-railways  along  the 
roads  in  Birkenhead,  that  be  did  not  see  any 
reason  for  opposing  the  plan,  but  should  rather 
recommend  it,  as  deserving  of  favourable  con- 
sideration. Eventually  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Train  was  in 
attendance  with  a model  of  the  carriages  and 
section  of  rails.  A committee  meeting  was  held 
after  the  general  meeting,  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  committee  agreed  to  leave  the  engi- 
neering details  to  be  arranged  by  the  surveyor 
with  Mv.  Train,  and  the  legal  questions  to  their 
law-clerk  and  Mr.  Train’s  solicitors. 

Indurating  the  Houses  of  Parliament.— 
A return  published  of  all  sums  paid  for  indurating 
or  preserving  the  external  stonework  and  the  iron 
roofs  of  the  Houses  of  Parliameut  since  the  year 
1853  shows  that  3,517/.  10s.  lid.  have  been  devoted 
to  that  purpose.  The  works  appear  to  have  been 
undertukeii  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Haines  and  Mr.  N.  C. 
Zerelmey.  The  former  gentleman  received  Is.  per 
yard  superficial  for  stonework  and  Is.  lOd.  per 
yard  for  the  iron  roofing.  Mr.  Zerelmey  was  paid 
2s.  2d.  and  23.  per  yard  for  the  roofing,  and  Is. 
per  yard  for  the  stonework.  Referring  to  the 
decay  of  the  atone  used  in  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliameut,  Sir  Charles  Barry  says  : — “The  decay 
which  lias  taken  place  in  the  stone  employed  in 
the  new  palace  seems  to  be  confined  principally 
to  the  parapets,  where  the  stone  is  exposed  on  two 
faces ; also  in  the  water-tables,  cills,  capiiings, 
bases,  and  plinths,  and  the  courses  of  stone  above 
and  below  them,  within  the  inlluence  of  the 
drippings  and  splashings  of  showers  of  rain  (parti- 
ticularly  where  opposed  to  the  south  and  south- 
west winds),  and  to  a very  limited  extent  ou  the 
plain  faces  of  the  ashlar,  owing  probably  to  soft 
varieties  of  the  stone.  A fruitful  source  of  decay 
is  also  due  to  the  unusual  and  extensive  use  of 
water  externally,  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  by 
which  a considerable  portion  of  the  masonry  is 
constantly  rendered  alternately  wet  and  d.'y ; 
which  should  be  prevented,  if  possible,  as  it  is  the 
severest  test  to  which  any  stone  cau  be  subjected. 
Experience  has  fully  satisfied  my  mind  that  in 
proportion  as  stones  are  absorbent,  so  in  propor- 
tion is  the  extent  of  discolouration  and  decay 
which  ensue  in  a smoky  and  impure  atmosphere 
like  that  of  London.” 

The  Light  on  Westminster-Bridge.  — I 
am  not  an  individual  who  discovers  something 
very  consoling  in  finding  fault  with  everything, 
but  I really  do  think  the  lime-light  (as  I believe 
it  is  called)  ou  Westminster-bridge  is  too  brilliant. 

I fancy  it  would  be  better  if  surrounded  by  ground 
glass.  If  it  is  brought  into  general  use,  and  per- 
mitted to  blaze  away  as  it  now  does,  one  balf  of 
the  inhabitants  of  London  will  go  blind  ; and  that 
you  will  own  is  a consideration.  I remember 
when  gas  was  first  used  in  London,  and  a very  ex- 
cellent light  it  was  that  was  provided  (if  my 
memory  does  not  play  me  false),  much  better  than 
the  miserable  stulf  now  in  general  use  iu  our 
streets;  so  that  this  light,  being  a decided  im- 
provement, should  be  applauded  rather  than  con- 
demned, and  will,  I have  no  doubt,  prove  a great 
boon,  if  rendered  useful  without  being  injurious. — 
Pro  Bono  Publico. 

Liverpool  Cemetery  Competition.— In  our 
paper  of  the  l-lth  inst.  it  was  mentioned,  iu  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Burial  Board,  that  the 
plans  sent  in  under  the  motto  of  “ Gottesacker,” 
wei’»*among  others  deserving  of  commtndaiion. 
We  are  asked  to  say  that  the  design  under  the 
motto  “ Gottesacker,”  was  by  Mr.  Charles  Tui-ner. 


A Ne^  Mode  of  Remunerating  Architects. 
— In  a recent  number  of  the  Builder  appears  an 
advertisement  from  the  Burial  Board  of  the  parish 
of  Ealing,  Middlesex, inviting  “tenders  from  com- 
petent persons  to  fill  the  joint  offices  of  architect 
and  surveyor  to  the  board.  Candidates  to  submit 
plans  for  two  chapels,  entrance  lodge,  and  gate- 
way, to  be  erected  upon  the  proposed  burial- 
ground,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  1,400/. ; and  also 
to  state  the  terms  per  day  for  the  necessary  duties 
as  surveyor.” — Z. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — At  the 
meeting,  April  17,  Mr.  Bidder,  the  president,  an- 
nounced that  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Miller,  for  many 
years  amemberof  tbecouucil,had  bequeathed  to  the 
Institution  5,000/.,  of  which  3,000/.  would  be  re- 
ceivable immediately,  and  2,000/.  on  the  demise  of  a 
gentleman  resident  in  the  West  Indies.  The  funds 
of  the  Institution  would  thus  be  materially  aug- 
mented, as  there  would  also  be  soon  receivable  the 
bequest  of  2,000/.  from  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Ste- 
phenson. To  these  amounts  must  be  added  the  sum 
of  nearly  5,000/.  bequeathed  by  the  first  president, 
Mr.  Telford;  of  200/.  presented  by  Mr.  Charles 
Manby;  and  of  1,000/.  winch  had  recently  been 
invested  out  of  income.  The  total  invested  pro- 
perty would  thus  ultimately  become  13,09- 1/.  12s.  4d, 
The  paper  read  was  “ On  the  Efficiency  of  various 
Kinds  of  Railway  Breaks,  with  experimental  Re- 
searches on  their  retarding  Bowers,”  by  Mr.  W. 
Fairbairn. 

The  Proposed  London  Pauper  Lunatic 
Asylum. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Common 
Council,  Mr.  Deputy  Dakin  brought  up  a report 
from  the  special  Lunatic  Asylum  Committee,  with 
plans  and  estimates  for  the  erection  of  a pauper 
lunatic  asylum  for  the  City,  at  an  expense,  e.x- 
clusive  of  furniture,  of  65,000/.  The  report  stated 
that,  upon  the  resolution  of  the  court,  to  defray 
the  cost  out  of  the  City  cash,  the  committee 
entered  into  communication  with  the  justices  re- 
lative to  the  site  at  Stone,  near  Hartford;  that 
they  found  that  site  to  consist  of  33  acres,  at  100/. 
per  acre  j that  a deposit  of  250/.  had  been  paid  ; 
and  that  the  site  had  been  approved  of  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Lunacy.  That  the  committee 
directed  the  comptroller  to  complete  the  purchase, 
which  he  had  done;  and  that  they  then  instructed 
the  City  architect  to  prepare  plans  for  a building 
suitable  for  310  patients.  That  the  plans  so  pre- 
pared were  approved  by  the  committee,  but 
amended,  so  as  to  provide  for  328  patients;  that 
the  cost  of  carrying  them  into  execution,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  the  City  architect,  would 
be  about  65,000/. ; and,  finally,  the  committee 
asked  that  the  report  might  be  referred  back  to 
them  for  execution,  after  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  circulated  among  the  members  of  the 
Corporation,  the  committee,  at  the  same  time, 
being  empowered  to  submit  plans  for  approval  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Roval  Italian  Opera,  Co^'ent-garden. — In 
Madlle.  Csillag,  who  made  her  first  appearance 
here  last  week,  in  Beethoven’s  “ Fidelio,”  Mr.  Gye 
has  an  artist  of  more  than  common  ability  and 
power.  The  opera,  noble  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  is 
not  popular  iu  England,  and  admirably  as  it  suits 
the  singer,  many  will  probably  wait  till  she  appears 
in  some  other  part.  Her  acting  is  as  good  as  her 
singing,  and  in  a popular  part,  sueli  as  the  sorrow- 
ing mother  in  “ Le  Prophete,”  we  anticipate  for 
her  a striking  success.  For  the  re-appearance  of 
Grisi  and  Alario  in  “ La  Favorita,”  on  Tuesday 
last,  some  new  scenery  has  been  painted,  but  we 
have  not  yet  seen  it. 

A Covered  Market  for  Malta. — A contract 
has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Emraerson  and  Murga- 
troyd,  of  Stockport,  for  the  erection  of  a covered 
market  iu  Malta,  to  be  constructed  of  iron  and 
glass.  The  structure  will  be  temporarily  erected 
in  a large  field  in  Heaton  Norris  prior  to  its  ship- 
ment. 

Cottage  Building. — The  new  number  of  The 
Q.uarterly  (Murray)  contains  an  article  on  La- 
bourers’ Cottages,  illustrated  with  some  plans. 
The  writer  gives  the  preference  to  a cottage  de- 
signed by  Mr.  C.  W.  Strickland. An  elegant 

volume,  called  “ Country  Cottages,”  by  Mr.  John 
Vincent,  architect,  has  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Spon,  Bucklersbury,  to  which  we  shall  refer  in 
due  course. 

The  Architectural  Exhibition.  — Sir,  — 
Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  remind  the  writer 
of  the  critique  on  the  Architectural  Exhibition 
that  Brisbane,  South  Australia,  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage, or  disadvantage,  of  a tropical  climate, 
and  that  therefore,  in  designing  a church  for  such 
a locality,  the  great  object  is,  ofcour.se,  to  exclude 
the  light  by  means  of  very  small  windows  ? 

W.  Burges. 
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Steam  Train  foe  the  Indian  Rivers. — A train 
of  barges,  built  by  Messrs.  John  Reid  & Co.  of 
Port-Gliisgow,  for  the  Oriental  Inland  Steam  Com- 
pany of  London,  has  been  tried  on  the  Clyde 
with  satisfactory  results.  The  train  consists  of  a 
steamer  and  five  barges,  of  the  collective  length  of 
900  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  train  is  30  feet,  and 
the  depth  of  the  hold  about  7 ^ feet.  The  draught 
of  the  barges,  when  light,  is  about  10  inches,  and 
it  is  reckoned  that,  on  a draught  of  about  2i  feet, 
the  train  will  curry  about  2,000  tons  of  cargo. 
The  engines,  which  are  on  the  high  and  low  pres- 
sure principle,  have  been  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Fawcett,  Preston,  Sc  Co.,  of  Liverpool.  The  dif- 
ferent barges  of  the  train  are  articulated  to  one 
another  by  means  of  circular  joints,  so  as  virtually 
to  constitute  a long  flexible  vessel  presenting  only 
one  bow  to  the  water. 

Rotal  Dramatic  College. — The  first  brick 
of  this  institution  was  laid  on  Monday,  by  its 
master,  Mr.  Benj.uniu  Webster,  assisted  by  several 
of  the  ofhciiils  connected  with  the  project.  The 
site  is  at  Mayhury,  near  the  Woking  station  of 
the  South-Western  Railway. 

Diunking-Fodntain  Movement. — The  Bath 
City  Act  Committee  have  given  permission  for 
the  erection,  by  a private  Individual,  of  a drink- 
ing-fountain in  Lndymead,  at  the  hack  of  Para- 
gon-buildings. The  proposed  fountain  will  he 
composed  chiefly  of  Bath  freestone,  the  architrave 
aud  arabesque  imposts  of  white  lias,  the  columns 
of  red  and  gray  polished  granite,  and  the  capitals 
of  white  veined  marble  . it  will  comprise  a drink- 
ing-hasin,  a trough  for  cattle,  and  one  for  dogs. 

The  Town  Council  of  Brighton  some  time 

since  gave  leave  for  the  erection  of  a public  drink- 
ing-fountain in  the  Queen’s-road.  The  fountain 
is  now  nearly  completed.  The  site  chosen  is  the 
centre  of  the  open  space  at  the  top  of  Oloncester- 
lane,  ojiposite  the  Colonnade  Hotel.  The  design 
has  been  furnislu'd  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Scott,  architect. 
The  structure  is  12  feet  hi  height,  and  is  in  the 
Italian-Gothic  stylo.  It  comprises  two  drinking- 
taps, — one  facing  the  terminus,  and  one  on  the 
south  side, — which  arc  placed  under  stone  cano- 
pies, so  as  to  secure  the  coolness  of  the  water. 
Tliere  arc  also  two  water-troughs, — one  for  horses, 
and  another  below  it  for  dogs.  On  the  eastern 
side  there  is  a raised  platform  for  resting  burdens 
on.  The  material  of  the  fountain  is  Portland 
stone;  but  it  is  relieved  with  a tablet  of  polished 
red  granite,  which  hears  this  simple  inscription, 

“ Erected  by  an  inhabitant,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Town  Council  and  the  Water  Company.” 

An  Electric  Target-Indicator. — We  find 
the  following  paragraph  in  the  Liverpool  Daily 
Post,  of  Tuesday  last : — The  Electric  Target. — 
This  ingenious  invention  was  tested  yesterday,  on 
the  practice-ground  of  the  Cheshire  Volunteers,  at 
Leusowe.  The  target  is  a massive  iron  frame, 
divided  Into  three  segments,  centre,  upper,  and 
lower  divisions,  and  these  segments  are  connected 
with  electric  batteries  and  a galvanometer,  which 
instantaneously  indicates  the  portion  of  the  target 
which  the  bullet  has  struck.  All  need  of  signal- 
ling, &c.,  is  thus  douo  away,  and  any  danger  to 
life  prevented.  The  marksmen  may  all  stand 
close  to  the  indicator,  and  the  firing  continue  un- 
interrupted during  the  whole  time  of  practice,  a 
faithful  record  being  presented  of  the  number  of 
hits;  and  the  target  may  he  so  divided  that  spaces 
of  a few  inches  can  have  each  a separate  wire  and 
needle  in  the  indicator.  In  the  shooting,  the  full 
advantage  of  the  target  was  perceived.  One  of 
the  electric  targets,  it  is  added,  lias  been  fitted  up 
at  Ilythe,  and  the  time  and  danger-saving  result 
has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  General  Hay 
having  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  invention  in 
very  high  terras.  The  cost  is  moderate. 

Malleable  Iron  Castings.  — A new  method 
of  malleableizing  iron  castings  is  announced  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  to  liave  been  discovered  by 
Professor  A.  R.  Eaton,  of  that  city.  It  consists 
in  exposing  the  castings  to  the  contact  of  oxyde 
of  zinc,  as  a substitute  for  the  oxyde  of  iron  in  the 
furnace.  It  is  stated  that  the  employment  of  the 
oxyde  of  iron  which  combines  with  the  excess  of 
carbon  in  iron  castings  when  long  exposed  to  red 
beat,  leaves  a spongy  residuum  on  the  castings, 
which  is  obviated  by  the  zinc  oxyde,  because  the 
zinc  is  volatile  and  passes  off,  leaving  the  oxygen 
gas  to  combine  with  the  carbon  in  the  iron; 
although,  were  both  metals  equally  fixed,  the  zinc 
would  rather  deprive  the  iron  of  oxygen  than  the 
iron  the  zinc. 

“ Hearts  op  Oak.” — Sir : Can  you  inform 
me  if  Mr.  Evans  has  furnished  a list  of  the  com- 
petitors, or  the  names  of  the  three  successful 
artists,  to  any  publication  where  it  could  be  read 
in  the  provinces? — “One  of  the  Unsuccessful.” 

The  names  have  not  reached  us. 


Blackfriabs-bridoe. — The  Bridge-house  Com- 
mittee reported,  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  City 
Common  Council,  that  from  June,  1850,  when  the 
defective  state  of  the  pier  of  this  bridge  was  first 
discovered,  to  the  end  of  1859,  the  expense  of  pro- 
viding and  maintaining  temporary  supports  had 
amounted  to  about  660Z.  a-year ; that  these  sup- 
ports, besides  being  very  unsightly,  were  a great 
obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  the  river;  that 
no  othsr  pier  had  sunk,  aud  there  had  been  no 
further  subsidence  since  the  supports  wore  ap- 
plied. The  committee  were,  therefore,  of  opinion 
that  the  time  was  conic  for  permanently  repairing 
the  bridge  by  rebuilding  the  defective  pier  and 
the  two  adjoining  arches,  and  they  asked  authority 
to  iuijuire  and  report  upon  the  subject.  Aftei 
some  discussion  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

PiiopoaEi)  Improvement  of  Jersey  Harbour. 
Tlie  Harbours’  Committee,  according  to  the 
Jersey  Times,  recommend  the  deepening  aud 
making  into  a wet  dock  the  old  harbour,  widen- 
ing the  old  North  Pier  to  150  feet,  thereby  giving 
increased  accommodation  along  the  east  side  of 
Albert  Harbour.  The  breadth  of  the  new  quay 
will  allow  room  for  the  construction  of  ware- 
houses. A lauding  jetty  will  also  be  run  out  from 
Victoria  Pier  to  low  water. 


TENDERS 

ir  taking  down  and  re-building  tbc  Episcopal  Palace 
at  Gloucester.  Mr.  Ewan  Cliristian,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Goodman  and  Mr.  J.A. 
Bunker:— 

Williams .£11,6.52 

Beckensall  lO.gss 

Clark  & Son 10.844 

Holland  & Ilannen  10,790 

Estcourt 10,350 

Lilley 10,182 

Wingate  & Son 9,750 

Moore 9.694 

Jones  & Son  9,370 


5 11 


For  Romford  Drainage.  Mr.  Edward  Gotto,  engineer. 

Quantities  supplied  : — 

Robson  £8.o64  0 9 

Detliick 6,98/  7 8 

Taylor 6..5  13  6 11 

Harcourc  fi.342  7 10 

Ilil! 6,342  0 0 

Pound 5,280  17  g 

Marriott 5,936  0 0 

Patman 6.690  1 5 

Murray  5.777  9 0 

Barnes  5,696  ll  6 

Ayers  & Co 5,6l4  0 0 

Dcicwra 5.595  .3  7i 

Coker 4,919  9 ll 


£'04  6 


For  a new  Baptist  Chapel  and  School-room,  Heath- 
street,  Hampstead.  Mr.  C G.  Searlc,  arciiitect: — 

Chapel.  Spire.  Gallery. 

Filler  £'5,84u  ....£-621)  ' ‘ 

Laurence  5,730  680 

Holland 5,650  ....  433 

Maccy 5,634  ....  429 

Myers 6,393  426 

Brown  & Robinson. . 5,175  ....  640 

Hill 5,096 627 


For  three  Houses  in  Edgware-road,  for  Mr.  M.  Levy. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Pearson  & Doughney: — 

Houses.  Vaults. 

King £'4.242  £■289  0 0 

Myers 4,187 26O  0 0 

Wiili.ams 3,997  ....  230  0 0 

Walbulton 3.940  ....  23U  0 0 

F.vaiis,  Brothers 3,86s....  227  18  7 

Keyes  & Head 3,860  igo  0 0 

Pickard 3,728  ....  212  0 0 

Maccy  (accepted) 3,689  ....  224  0 0 


For  erecting  a Farm-house,  and  .sundry  buildings,  at 
Highworth,  Surrey,  for  Captain  Kudyerd;  Mr.  James  G. 
Sraither,  architect.  Quantities  supplied: — 

House  and  Sundry  Build-  xntnl 
Stables,  ings,  Road,  &c. 

Ockendou  & Sons . , 1,966  5 — 4.'i6  13  — 2,42-2  !3 

Harding  1,812  0 — 668  0 — 2.3S0  0 

Hardy  & Son  1,83! 

M'Lennan  & Bird  ..  1,657 

Fisher 1,626 

Thornton 1,648 

Barnes  l,7tii 

Kirkley 1,351 


452  0 — 2,2 


0 — 495  0 


2,132  0 

2,121  0 

2,107  9 


— 361)  0 — 2.0O1 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  in  the  Brunswick, 
road.  Camberwell  New-road,  for  Mr.  W.  Stafford.  Mr. 
James  G.  Sraither,  architect.  Quantities  supplied. 

Smith £2,350  0 0 

Rudkin  2,269  0 0 

Mallett  & Young 


Ni.xo 


Hemtwings 2, 

Axford  & Co 1,! 

Tarr.int  1,! 

Hockney  & Co 1,1 

M'Lennan  & Bird t,! 

Richards 1,! 

Hart l.i 

W.  Smith  1,1 

George  1,! 

Humpliris  & Luxford  3,; 

Riley  1,1 

Clements  


2,1(10  0 0 


,530  0 0 


For  House  and  Conservatory  for  Mr.  Calcult,  at  North 
Hyde.  Mr.  Henry  McCalla,  architect : — 

Stimpson  £2,157  10  0 

Kaynham  1,828  0 t) 

Rudkin  (accepted) 1.734  0 0 

Manly  & Rogers 1,496  0 0 


For  extension  of  a Warehouse  in  Cannon-street  West, 
for  Messrs.  S.  & M.  Meyer.  Mr.  F.  G.  Widdows,  archi- 
'ect.  Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Laurence  & Sons £1,702  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner 1,69"  0 0 

Sargeant 1,599  0 

Glenn 1,590  0 0 

Wheen  1,557  0 0 

Ashby  (k  Sons 1,493  0 0 

Macey 1,480  0 U 

Browne  Ik  Robinson  1,4/5  0 0 

Heath  & Son  (accepted)  1,4/4  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a Ma''uractory,  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Dowling,  in  Clemeat-strcet,  Birmingham.  Mr.  Cranston, 
architect ; — 

Drinkwater £1,493  ly  0 

Harley 1,410  (I  0 

H.-irdwick 1,299  >“  0 

Matthews 1,293  0 0 

Briggs 1,285  0 0 

Burkitt  1,250  i)  0 

Grove l,l6o  0 0 

Stokes 1,158  0 0 


For  Works  near  “ Elephant  and  Castle,”  for  Mr.  E.  H . 
Rabbits 

Thompson £1,040  0 n 

Woodward 995  0 0 

Downs 960  0 0 

Monday 954  0 0 

Colls  & Co 92.5  0 0 

Penlington 860  0 0 


For  a pair  of  semi-detached  villas,  to  be  erected  at  Boston 
Park-road,  Brentford,  Middlesex,  for  Mr.  Meyers.  Mr- 
Cliarles  Jones,  architect,  Lombard-street  Chambers. 

Adamson  & Son  £1,039  0 0 

Brunsden  1,025  0 0 

Nye 81/  0 0 

Nias 786  10  0 

Jacklin  (accepted)  "80  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  31,  Strand,  for 
Mr.  J.  W.  Allen.  Mr.  Barnett,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Guyther: — 

Thomas  £3,525  0 0 

Clements  3,348  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw 3,290  0 0 

Smith 3,182  0 0 

Hill 2,949  0 0 

Evans,  Brothers 2,93 1 0 0 

Conder  2,900  0 0 

Patrick  2,863  0 0 

Myey 2,795  0 0 

Patman  2,790  0 

Macey  (accepted)  2,710  0 


Forthe  erection  of  Congregational  Chapel,  Alvechurch. 

Mr.  Cranston,  architect: — 

Thomas  & Roberts £980  0 0 

Grove 698  0 0 

George  658  0 0 

Clark  645  0 0 

Showell 610  0 0 

Stait  610  0 0 


For  alterations  aud  additions  to  Warehouses,  Upper 
Market,  Norwich,  for  Mr.  Charles  Winter.  Mr.  John 
Daymond  Ellis,  architect,  Norwich : — 

Brown  & Dailey £897  0 0 

Curtis  & Balls 895  0 0 

Minns  & Foyson 866  5 0 


For  Wallingford  Cemetery.  Messrs.  Poulton  & Wood- 
man, architects,  Reading: — 


For  St.  Patrick’s  Catholic  Church,  Sunderland. 

James  Gillis  Brown,  architect: — 

Wcthcrall £3,183  4 0 

Ridlc-y 2,722  4 4 

Hurst 2,3.34  3 7 

Young 2,235  11  0 

Lewis 2,181  0 0 

Conyers 2,1/5  10  0 

Oram 2.I63  IJ  0 

Young  2.147  10  0 

Lee  & Lacy  2.026  17  0 


Mr. 


For  erecting  a Rectory  House  at  Tansor,  near  Cundle, 
Nottiughomshire.  Mr.  John  Norton,  architect:  — 

With  Casterton  and  WithAncaster 
Ketton  Stone  Stone 

Dressings.  Dressings. 

Tresin  & Berridge  £3,141  £3,171 

Cogswell  & Day  3, *63 3,189 

Poo'ey 2,430  2,400 

Bennett  & Sons 2,420  2,320 

Ellis  & Sons* 2,195 2,115 

• Accepted. 


Chapels  and 
Lodge. 

1 

Boundary 

Walls. 

Laying  Out. 

C3'5 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

Dalrymple  .... 

1,308  0 0 

630  0 C 

120  0 0 

65  0 U 

\ oung&  Co.  .. 

1,165  0 0 

570  0 c 

Winter 

1,146  17  0 

556  U C 

105  0 0 

Wood  

1,104  10  5 

Orton  & Ciuld* 

1,076  0 0 

.537  0 t 

98  10  C 

07  0 0 

Brazier 

576  18  ( 

Green  

155  15  t 

Shaw  

125  19  C 

Jones  & Black- 

90  0 0 

Wilder 

75  15  0 

Hood  

71  0 0 

Grafton  

65  0 U 

J.  & S.  Orchard,  for  chapel  and  lodge,  l,227f. ; the 

whole 

l,999L 

* Accepted. 

May  5,  I860.] 
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The  Post-Office. 


WIFT  as  a post,  is  a com- 
parison that  has  been 
used  from  the  Scriiitnre 
times,  to  express  gi’eat 
speed  and  activity.  In 
Great  Britain  in  recent 
B years,  when  the  genius  of 
Macadam  and  the  spirit  of 
the  coach  proprietors  had 
raised  the  speed  of  travel- 
ling to  tlie  rate  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  miles  an 
hour,  the  Boyal  Mail  was 
the  surprise  of  all,  and  only 
a few  thought  that  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  Engli.sh  post 
could  be  increased  ; but 
George  Stephenson,  and 
those  who  worked  with 
him,  showed,  that  it 
was  “ not  a tempting  of 
Providence’’  to  travel  by 
the  hcl])  of  the  locomotive 
|)T  at  the  rate  of  thiity,  forty,  fifty, 
y . and  even  sixty  miles  an  hour. 

It  is  worth  while  just  to  glance 
at  the  historical  summary  of  the  postal 
service. 

Letter.-?,  for  both  public  and  private : 
persons,  were  originally  sent  by  especial 
messengers  only,  and  more  recently  by  com- 
mon carriers,  who  began  regularly  to  ply  with 
their  “ pack-horses  ” about  the  time  of  the  "Wars 
of  the  Poses.  Government  posts,  in  the  .shape 
of  relays  of  horses,  were  not  established  until 
about  two  centuries  later  ; but  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Edward  II.,  horses  were  kept  by 
private  individuals  for  hire,  so  that  a person 
might  travel  post,  that  is,  by  relays.  In  1481, 
Edward  IV.,  then  at  war  with  Scotland,  is 
said  to  have  established  a system  of  relays  of 
horses,  the  post  stations  being  twenty  miles 
apart,  so  that  despatches  were  carried  200 
miles  in  three  days.  In  1548,  the  charge  for 
p^ast-horses  impressed  for  the  service  of  the 
Crown,  was,  by  statute  (2  & 3 Queen  Eliza- 
beth ; Edward  VI.,  c.  3),  a penny  a mile. 
Camden  says,  that  Thomas  Pandolph  was 
chief  postmaster  of  England  in  1581  ; and  it 
appears  that  in  Ireland,  the  first  horse-post 
was  established  during  O’Neil’s  wars,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  military  intelligence. 

The  first  establishment  of  a letter  post  by 
the  Government  was  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
who,  as  is  stated  by  a proclamation  of  Charles  I., 
set  on  foot  a postrofficc  for  letters  to  foreign 
countries,  “for  the  benefit  of  the  English  mer- 
chants.” It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
that  a post-office  for  inland  letters  was  esta- 
blished. This  new  establishment  was  entrusted 
to  Thomas  Witherings,  who  had  before  been 
appointed  Foreign  Postmaster,  but  in  1640  he 
was  suspended  for  alleged  abuses  in  both 
offices.  Philip  Burlamachy  then  became  post- 
master under  the  superintendence  of  the  prin- 
cipal secretary  of  state.  About  this  time  the 
conveyance  of  letters  by  the  new  method  ex- 
cited opposition,  and  in  1642  a committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  it ; but  the  utility  of  the  institution  was 
too  great  to  permit  of  its  abandonment.  In  1644, 
Mr.  Edmund  Prideaux  was  appointed  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  Chief  Postma.ster  : 
under  the  management  of  this  official,  a saving 
of  a public  charge  of  TjOOO^.  a year  in  maintain- 
ing postmasters  was  effected. 

In  1649,  the  Common  Council  of  London  set 
up  a post  in  rivalry  with  that  of  the  Govern- 
nient ; this,  however,  was  not  approved  of. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  system,  the  postmaster 
wa.s  allowed  to  take  the  profits,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  bearing  the  charges.  Afterwards, 
however,  as  the  revenue  increased,  the  office 
of  postmaster  was  farmed,  and  this  practice  of 
farming  was  continued,  as  regards  the  by- 


posts, till  almost  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  1649,  the  amount  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  posts  was  6,000/. ; in  1657, 
under  the  authority  of  Cromwell  and  his  Par- 
liament, the  post  underwent  con.siderable 
changes.  The  ordinance  under  which  this  was 
effected,  gives  as  a motive  for  the  establish- 
ment of  posts,  “that  they  wilt  be  the  means 
to  discover  and  prevent  many  dangerous  and 
wicked  designs  against  the  Commonwealth.” 

At  the  Restoration,  the  settlement  of  the 
Post-office  was  made  the  subject  of  a fresh  en- 
actment. In  the  year  1663,  the  revenue  of 
the  Post-office  was  settled  by  an  enactment  on 
James,  Duke  of  York,  and  his  heirs  male  in 
perpetuity.  At  this  time  it  had  increased  to 
21,000/.,  that  being  the  sum  atwliich  the  office 
was  farmed.  In  Scotland,  at  that  time,  no  in- 
ternal post  was  in  existence,  and  it  was  only 
in  the  time  of  William  III.  that,  in  1695,  the 
Scotch  Parliament  passed  an  Act  for  the  general 
establishment  of  a letter  post. 

In  1683  a penny  post  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters  and  small  parcels  about  London  and  its 
suburbs  was  set  up  by  Robert  Murray,  an 
upholsterer,  who  assigned  the  same  to  William 
Dockwra  ; this  was  opposed,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  undertaking  was  so  successful  that  it  excited 
' the  jealousy  of  the  Government,  who  seized 
this  the  first  di.strict  London  post,  though  a 
pension  of  200/.  a year  was  afterwards  granted 
to  Dockwra.  At  first  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  limit  to  the  w’eight  of  a packet  sent 
by  the  district  post, but  its  value  was  ultimately 
restricted  to  10/.  In  1685  the  revenue  of  the 
Post-office,  which  had  been  conferred  on  the 
Duke  of  York,  now  that  the  prince  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  was  settled  on  the 
king,  the  amount  being  estimated  at  65,000/. 
a year.  In  1698  DockwTa  was  removedJrom 
his  office  on  a charge  of  mismanagement  and 
misappropriation. 

In  1708  an  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Povey 
to  establish  a halfpenny  post,  in  opposition  to 
the  established  penny  post,  but  that  was  sup- 
pressed by  a law-suit.  In  1710,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  the  old  enactment  respecting 
the  Postnoffice  was  repealed,  and  a new  one 
made  providing  for  a General  Post-office  for  the 
three  kingdoms  and  the  colonies,  under  one 
head,  -who  was  to  bear  the  style  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Postmaster-General. 

In  1720  Ralph  Allen  was  granted  the  lease 
of  the  cross  posts  for  a life  rent  of  6,000/.,  and 
carried  out  various  improvements,  and  gained 


at  all  hours  of  the  night.  This  plan  met  with 
great  opposition,  but  jMr.  Pitt  saw  the  merit* 
of  the  improvement,  and  under  his  auspices  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  authorising  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  appointed  under  the  Con- 
troller-General of  the  Post-office,  to  superintend 
the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme,  at  a salary  of 
1,500/.  per  annum,  together  with  2 1 per  cent, 
upon  any  excess  in  tlie  net  revenue,  over 
240,000/.  The  speed  of  the  mails  was  at  once 
increased  from  3^  to  more  than  6 ihiles  an 
hour,  and  subsequently  a swifter  rate  was 
effected.  In  1792,  although  Mr.  Palmer  had 
ably  performed  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  was 
suspended  from  his  functions,  and  an  allowance 
of  3,000/.  a-year  (a  sum  much  below  tbo 
emoluments  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  agree- 
ment) was  assigned  to  him  in  lieu  of  it.  He 
memorahzed  the  Treasury  against  this  arrange- 
ment, but  without  success.  However,  he 
petitioned  Parliament,  and  in  1813,  after 
% struggle  of  many  years,  a Parliamentary 
grant  of  50,000/.  was  made  to  him.  In  1792 
a Money  Order-office  was  first  set  a foot.  In 
1796,  the  rates  of  inland  postage  were  raised  to 
a scale,  varying  from  3d.  to  9d.,  and  they  were 
afterwards  raised  much  higher.  In  1799,  an 
Act  was  passed,  authorizing  the  Postma-ster- 
General  to  send  bags  of  letters  by  any  private 
ships,  such  letters  being  charged  at  half  the 
packet  rates.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  ship-letter 
system,  under  which  the  postal  communicatiom?. 
are  conveyed  to  every  part  of  the  world  by  private 
ships.  In  1814,  Tiieasures  were  taken  to  provide 
a new  General  Post-office,  the  old  one  in  Lom- 
bard-street having  become  too  small  fur  the 
business  to  be  transacted.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1829  that  the  present  building  in  Si. 
Martin’s-le-Grand  was  opened  for  use.  Year 
after  year  the  speed  of  the  mails  was  increased, 
and  in  1830,  upon  the  opening  of  the  line 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the  mails 
were  for  the  first  time  conveyed  by  railway. 
In  1835  Lieutenant  'Waghorn  commenced  trans- 
mission to  India,  by  the  direct  route  through 
the  Mediterranean  and  over  the  Lsthmus  eff 
Suez,  a line  of  communication  subsequently 
extended  to  China  and  Australia. 

Early  in  1837  hlr.  Rowland  Hill  broached 
his  plan  of  i)enny  postage,  which  was  adopted 
in  1839,  and  canded  into  effect  in  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  progress  of  our 
post-office  system,  which  has  led  to  the  estab- 


profits  of  12,600/.,  which  he  continued  to  Jishment,  as  its  chief  centre,  of  the  great 
receive  for  upwards  of  forty-four  years,  spend- ! building  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand. 
ing  it  mainly  in  works  of  charity  and  in  hos- 1 In  this  monster  establishment  there  are  now 
pitality  to  men  of  learning  and  genius.  In ' employed  about  1,700  persons  of  varions 
1764,  on  the  death  of  Allen,  the  cross  posts  ' grades  ; this,  however,  is  but  a small  portion  of 
were  put  under  the  management  of  Mr.  William  ; the  army  of  more  than  2,000  men  who  axe 
Ward,  who,  for  a salary  of  300/.  a year,  under- ' engaged  in  delivering  letters  to  the  ten  dis- 
took  to  hand  over  the  profits,  which  then  tricts  of  the  metropolis.  The  whole  number 
amounted  to  about  20,000/.  a year.  This  branch  ' of  persons  employed  iu  the  Department  of  the 
rapidly  increased,  and  in  1799,  when  it  was  Postroffice  in  1858  was  24,372. 
transferred  to  tlieGeneral  Post-office,  the  annual  I Those  acquainted  with  the  General  Pos^ 
profits  amounted  to  200,000/.  j office  will  have  remarked  that  a covered 

In  1784,  a great  reform  was  made  in  the  | arcade  passes  through  the  centreof  the  building 
Post-office,  by  Mr.  Jolm  Palmer.  Up  to  that  towards  the  Goldsmiths’  Hall.  Here  are  letter- 
time  the  mail-bags  bad  been  carried  by  post-  ■ boxes,  offices  for  in(£uiry,  notices,  and  a place 
boys  on  horseback.  In  many  instances  these  for  the  delivery  of  the  letters  of  those  who  have 


were  idle  boys  without  character,  mounted  on 
worn-out  hacks,  .and  who,  so  far  from  being  able 
to  defend  themselves,  or  escape  from  a robber, 
were  much  more  likely  to  he  in  league  with  him. 
Mr.  Palmer,  who  was  the  maimger  of  the 
theatre  at  Bath,  had  observed  that  when  the 
tradesmen  of  that  city  were  particularly  an- 
xious to  have  a letter  conveyed  with  speed 
and  safety,  they  were  iu  the  habit  of  enclosing 
it  in  a brown-paper  cover,  and  sending  it  by 
coach,  though  the  charge  of  that  conveyance 
was  much  higher  than  the  postage  of  a letter. 
He,  therefore,  imoposed  that  the  mail-hags 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  sent  by  the  pa.s- 
senger  coaches,  accompanied  by  well-armed 
and  trusty  guards.  He  also  suggested  other 
important  alterations  ; for  example,  that  the 
mails  should  be  so  timed  as  to  arrive  in 
Loudon,  and  as  far  as  it  might  be  at  other 
places,  at  the  same  hour,  so  that  the  letters 
might  be  delivered  altogether,  and  that 
they  should  he  desjxatched  from,  and  arrive 
in,  London,  at  a time  convenient  to  the 
public,  the  mails  having  hitherto  left  London 


arranged  to  leave  them  to  be  called  for.  Here, 
too,  the  vast  number  of  newspapers  are  brought 
which  require  to  be  passed  through  the  post ; 
we  will,  however,  without  particular  notice, 
leave  this,  and  enter  the  portion  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  northward,  where,  in  passages  of  no 
greatwidth,  are  hung  at  short  distances  leathern 
water-pipes,  fastened  to  other  jripes  ready  for 
immediate  use.  Numerous  doors — marked  and 
numbered — belong  to  various  offices  ; one  of 
which  is  apportioned  to  the  Vice-Controller 
of  the  Circulation  department.  Here  we  are 
introduced  into  a room  in  which 'many  gentle- 
men are  busily  engaged  in  writing  and 
other  business ; and,  in  a separate  room, 
find  the  head  of  this  important  department, 
who  has  kindly  consented  to  place  us  under 
excellent  guidance  for  the  purpose  of  view- 
ing the  wonders  of  the  General  Post-office. 
First,  then,  let  us  peep  at  the  library,  which, 
although  but  recently  established,  contains  be- 
tween 3,000  and  4,000  well-selected  volumes, 
many  of  them  presents  from  the  Prince 
Consort,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  eminent 
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authors,  and  others  of  rank  and  position.  This 
is  managed  in  the  same  way  as  the  excellent 
library  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  is 
already  found  most  useful  to  upwards  of 
500  cierks  and  others  who  are  engaged  hero. 
Adjoining  the  library  is  an  airy  and  well-lighted 
reading-room,  in  which  are  to  be  found  the  lend- 
ing periodicals,  globes,  maps,  and  chess-boards. 
In  another  apartment  interesting  lectures  have 
been  given  from  time  to  time,  by  gentlemen  be- 
longing to  this  office.  Besides  the  library  just 
mentioned,  there  is  another,  which  is  unfortunately 
not  so  extensive,  for  the  use  of  the  letter-sorters, 
&c.  Let  us,  however,  leave  this  pleasant  feature 
of  the  Post-office,  and  walk  to  a room  of  large 
size.  In  which  a sound  is  heard  like  the  rustling  of 
a ripe  corn-field,  together  with  a curious  hum  of 
voices.  Hero,  seated  at  a table,  are  more  than  a 
hundred  persons,  most  of  them  intently  engaged 
in  opening  and  redirecting  letters  which  have  not 
got  into  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  At  first  it  seems  aurpriaing  that  such 
a large  staff  should  be  needed  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  not  so,  however,  when  we  learn  that  in  one 
year  there  were  about  1,700,000*  letters,  being 
equal  to  about  1 in  300  of  the  whole  number, 
returned  to  the  Post-office,  in  consequouce  of 
failure  in  the  attempts  to  deliver  them. 

Owing  to  the  same  cause  about  570,000  news- 
papers were  also  undelivered  in  a year,  being 
1 in  12d  of  the  whole  number. 

With  great  activity  the  clerks  carry  forward 
this  work,  and  evidently  no  time  is  allowed  as  has 
been  supposed,  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  corre- 
spondents. This  department  was  formerly  called 
the  Dead-letter  Office,  but  is  now  known  as  the 
Returned-Iettcr  Office.  It  is  a marvellous  sight  to 
see  the  vast  mass  of  letters  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
large  amount  of  trouble  which  is  caused  in  a great 
measure  by  the  carelessness  or  want  of  tho\ight  of 
writers.  In  many  iiistances,  letters,  containing 
valuable  property,  through  hurry  or  inadvertence, 
are  dropped  into  the  letter-boxes  without  any 
address  at  all. 

More  surprising  still  is  the  appearance  of  the 
great  room  in  which  the  chief  part  of  the  English 
letters  are  sorted  aud  placed  in  positions  from 
which  they  can  he  readily  tied  together  and  put 
into  b.ags  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  conveyance 
of  them  to  their  several  destinations.  In  this  room, 
which  is  of  good  proportions,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  deficiency  of  light,  a fine  apartment, 
in  the  busy  parts  of  the  morning,  about  4G7, 
and  in  the  evening  378,  persons  arc  engagedf 
in  stamping,  sorting,  and  arranging  the  letters, 
which,  in  countless  mnltitudes,  meet  the  eye  in 
all  direction.^,  having  been  brought  to  this  and  the 
other  sorting-rooms  from  the  places  where  they 
are  delivered  into  the  General  Post-office.  By 
means  of  steam  power,  baskets-full  of  letters  are 
continually  being  raised  by  lifts  similar  to  that 
which  is  in  use  at  the  Colosseum  in  the  Kegent’s- 
park.  As  rapidly  ns  they  arrive  .at  the  dUfercnt 
mouths  of  the  office  from  various  quarters  the 
huge  baskets  of  letters  are  emptied  on  large 
tables,  from  which  they  arc  carried  by  armfuls  to 
bo  stamped  with  the  date,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  have  the  postal  stamp  partially  obliterated. 
This  is  still,  to  a certain  extent,  done  by  hand,  at 
the  rate  of  about  si.xty  a minute.  There  has, 
however,  been  an  ingenious  metliod  of  stamping 
invented  by  Mr.  Pearson  Hill,  which  enables 
one  person  to  stamp,  in  the  usual  maimer,  l iO 
letters  iu  a minute.  From  end  to  end  of  this 
room  are  counters,  along  the  centre  of  which  run 
raised  partitions,  fitted  with  spaces  for  the  recep- 
tion of  sorted  letters.  These  spaces  are  labelled 
with  all  the  towns  and  places  for  postal  delivery 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  One  table  on  each  side 
affords  accommodation  for  six  or  seven  sorters, 
who,  e.ich  in  his  allotted  space,  arrange  tlieir 
letters  in  “roads.”  Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
nmahor,  and  we  find  the  letters  for  Bedford  and  six 
other  adjoining  towns  labelled.  At  this  table  there 
are  six  or  seven  places  for  Bedford  letters,  and  the 
same  as  regards  other  towns, — each  in  charge  of 
one  sorter.  The  mail  for  Bedford  will  not  dejiart 
until  the  evening;  but  as  the  letters  for  this  road 
drop  in,  they  are  collected  aud  carefully  arranged 
under  their  proper  label,  and,  when  necessary,  the 
six  or  seven  packets  are  gathered  together.  The 
letters  are  dividcil  into  groups  for  the  different 
p irts  of  the  kingdom  ; then  each  of  them  is  divided 
into  districts,  and  these  again  into  “ roads,”  similar 
to  the  arrangement  just  mentioned.  The  visitor 
to  the  Fost-office  wilt  note  that  in  addition  to  the 
labels  of  the  names  of  places,  there  is  one  divUiori 

A marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in  this  re- 
spect, for  in  I8.'>7  the  number  of  returned  letters  was 
2,400,000,  or  I in  20it. 

t ISS  gas-lamps  arc  needed  to  light  this  department. 
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marked  “ Blind.”  This  is  for  the  reception  of  letters 
the  direction  on  which  cannot  easily  be  deciphered, 
aud  which  are  placed  there  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
“ blind  readers,”  a name  which  gives  a very  wrong 
notion  of  them,  for  it  would  puzzle  the  most  pains- 
taking antiquary  accustomed  to  the  study  of  time- 
worn inscriptions,  or  faded  and  cramped  manu- 
;6cripta,  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  directions 
on  many  of  the  documents  which  these  “blind 
readers”  yet  contrive  to  make  out.  In  this  office 
the  gas-light  seems  to  he  needed  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  In  a part  of  this  room  is  a 
raised  seat  for  the  gentleman  who  has  the  super- 
intendence of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  opera- 
tions which  are  here  busily  carried  forward. 
Communicating  with  this  large  room  by  open 
arches  are  a series  of  offices  for  the  various  London 
districts,  ten  in  number.  In  connection  with  the 
whole  of  London  and  the  separate  districts,  the 
same  process  of  division  aud  sub-division  is 
carried  forward,  and  certain  metropolitan  streets 
and  squares  are  classed  imd  lettered  as  a particular 
“road.” 

In  each  of  the  postal  districts  of  London  the 
sorting  ofl.’ttersis  ,*o  a certain  extent,  carried  for- 
ward in  a special  ceniral  post-office,  which  has  been 
provided  in  ten  central  situations;  for  instance,  if 
a letter  is  posted  to  any  part  of  the  northern 

district,  addressed  “ Mr. , No.  — , 

street,  N.” — that  letter  will  bo  almost  immediately 
delivered,  and  not  passed  through  the  General 
Post-office  at  all.  This  relieves  the  central  esta- 
blidunent,  aud  it  cannot  be  too  well  known  that 
the  marking  of  letters  with  the  district  initials 
not  only  facilitates  the  operations  at  the  General 
Post-office,  but  causes  letters  to  go  more  quickly 
into  the  Lunds  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
This  will  be  readily  understood  when  we  consider 
that  all  the  metropolitan  letters  which  come  to  the 
General  Post-office  arc, in  the  firstinstance, grouped 
together,  and  then  sorted  for  the  various  district 
offices  in  the  General  Post-office.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  much  more  easy  to  divide  the  letters 
with  rapidity  if  legibly  marked  S.W„  or  N.,  as  it 
may  be,  than  if  the  street  and  neighbourhood 
were  simply  mentioned. 

There  is  no  arrangement  in  this  vast  metropolis 
which  is  more  surprising  to  a stranger  than  the 
collection  and  delivery  of  the  London  district  and 
inland  letters.  In  1859  the  distance  over  which 
mails  were  conveyed  by  mail-coaches,  railways,  foot- 
messengers,  and  steam-piickets  was  about  133,000 
miles  per  day,  this  huiug  about  3,000  miles  more 
than  iu  the  year  ending  1857.  In  the  year  1859 
the  whole  distance  traversed  by  the  various  mails 
was  thirly-sevea  millions,  five  hundred  andfinrly- 
fiive  thousand  miles!  In  1858  the  number  of 
letters  passed  through  the  post-offices  of  Great 
Britain  amounted  to  523,000,000.  The  average 
to  each  person  in  England  was  twenty -two  letters  j 
to  each  person  in  London  it  was  forty-six. 

Heaps  of  letters  hero  meet  the  eye.  l^Tiat 
mingled  notes  of  joy  and  sorrow,  what  won- 
derful surprises,  weighty  business,  and  valuable 
property  are  here  sealed  np  ! Letters  of  love  and 
hate,  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, — words  to 
delight  and  words  to  undo.  Their  contents,  by 
the  way,  are  at  times  curious;  and  it  has  been 
necessary  to  forbid  the  carriage  by  this  means  of 
glass  bottles,  razors,  scissors,  needles,  knives, 
leeches,  game,  fish,  vessels  containing  liquids, 
gunpowder,  and  similar  sweetmeats.  i 

If  we  look  into  the  rooms  set  apart  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  tlie  foreign  mails,  the  arrangements 
show,  iu  a forcible  manner,  the  wonderful  extent  I 
of  British  commerce  and  relationships.  Here  are  ' 
departments  for  Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria,  France, 
Norway,  Denmark,  amljthe  most  northern  latitudes; 
the  Brazils,  Chili,  the  Equator,  Spain,  Saniinia,  i 
Switzerland,  United  States  of  America,  North' 
America,  the  various  districts  of  India,  Australia,  ' 
and  other  places  too  numerous  to  mention.  i 

Here  Rrr.mgoments  arc  made  for  the  over-  I 
land  Indian  and  other  mails.  The  letters,  news-  ' 
papers,  aud  books  are  collected  iu  the  same  ■ 
manner  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  General  ' 
Post-office;  then  they  arc  secured  in  cases  of 
sheet-iron,  which,  when  full,  are  carefully  soldered 
lip  and  inclosed  iu  wooden  chests,  wliich  are 
branded  with  crosses  of  red  or  black,  and  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  district,  city,  kc.,  at  which 
its  arrival  is  awaited.  Some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  these  mails  may  be  formed  when  it  is  mentioned 
that  each  of  the  boxes  referred  to  weighs,  when 
filled  with  letters  and  papers,  about  86  lbs.,  and 
that  the  ordinary  Australian  mail,  exclusive  of  the 
portion  sent  overland,  generally  consists  of  -ISO 
boxes  of  hooks  and  newspapers,  and  100  boxes  of 
letters, — hi  all  580  boxes.  These  would  weigh  alto- 
gether ‘19,880  lbs.,  equal  to  nearly  twenty-two 
tons  and  a half.  The  other  mails  arc  of  like 
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colossal  proportions  ; and  the  preparation  for  each 
is  constantly  going  om 

Large  as  the  area  of  the  General  Post-office  is, 
in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  business  it  is 
becoming  much  too  small  for  its  various  purposes. 
Hundreds  of  foreign  mail-boxes  are  stowed  in  all 
available  places,  in  somewhat  picturesque  con- 
fusion. As  the  time  comes  for  the  departure 
of  a particular  mail,  the  bustle  in  that  department 
increases,  and  the  numerous  boxes  or  baskets, 
when  ready,  are  collected  together,  and  lowered 
by  cranes  into  the  waggons  which  are  to  convey 
them  to  the  railway  depots  or  on  ship-board.  The 
business  of  this  part  of  the  office  is  much  increased 
by  the  immense  number  of  letters  which  are  sent 
from  many  parts  of  the  Continent  for  transmission 
over  sea  by  the  English  Post-office.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  rates,  the  necessary  amount  of  pre- 
payment of  those  packets,  must  cause  a great  deal 
of  trouble,  and  requires  much  skill.  Leathern  hags 
for  ship  letters  are  crowded  around,  and  amongst 
the  group  of  communications  wo  notice  letters  for 
the  fleet  and  for  our  soldiers  in  various  climates. 

In  the  upper  portion  of  the  building,  the  news- 
papers, both  inland  and  foreign,  are  arranged  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  letters  below.  They  are 
hoisted  in  surprising  quantities  by  the  steam-lifts 
iu  the  same  way  as  the  letters.  The  light  and 
certain  other  sanitary  arrangements  here,  are 
better  than  in  mo.st  of  the  pai-ts  below.  A large 
room,  with  a circular  roof  supported  by  iron 
girders,  is  well  adapted  for  its  purpose.  When 
the  bags  for  inland  districts  are  prepared,  they  are 
fastened,  scaled,  and  shot  down  wooden  spouts  to 
the  places  where  the  carriages  are  in  waiting;  and 
with  H swiftness  to  w’hich  the  most  rapid  of  the 
old  posts  bears  no  comparison,  the  news  of  the 
metropolis  is  wafted  far  and  near. 

The  book -post  has,  too,  become  an  important  in- 
stitution, and  a source  of  profit  and  a great  con- 
venience to  the  public.  It  would  not,  however, 
have  suited  llie  authors  of  other  days,  the  issuers  of 
ponderous  folios;  for  no  book  exceeding  2 feet  in 
length,  width,  or  depth,  can  pass  by  the  post. 

If  a book  w'eighing  less  than  four  ounces  he 
sent  according  to  the  Post-office  regulations,  it 
will  'go  for  a penny  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  one  weighing  from  11b.  to  l-l  lb., 
for  6d. 

For  years  past,  p.ai-tienlarly  since  tbe  commence- 
ment of  Sir  Howland  Hill’s  penny  postage  scheme, 
constant  alterations  have  been  needed  in  the 
General  Post-office.  At  the  present  time  extensive 
works  are  in  progress,  and  it  may  be  observed  that 
these  h.ive  improved  many  defects  in  the  original 
structure. 

Besides  the  offices  in  which  the  letter  and 
newspaper  sorting  is  carried  forward,  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  offices  in  parts  of  the 
south  portion  of  the  building.  Offices  for  the 
secretary,  managers  of  departments,  and  other 
heads  of  the  establishment,  the  solicitor,  aud 
others,  occupy  much  space,  and  new  buildings 
are  about  to  be  commenced ; for  the  General  Post- 
office,  like  the  British  Museum,  has  become  too 
Biiiall  for  its  present  purpose. 

Looking  at  the  lower  parts  of  the  building,  you 
find  underground  chambers  and  arched  passages 
of  massive  brickwork,  which  promise  to  last  for 
many  centuries  yet  to  come:  these  subterranean 
apartments  are  in  some  instances  tolerably  well 
lighted,  aud  arc  used  for  various  purposes,  but  are 
not  fit  for  human  occupation  for  any  length  of 
time.  In  one  part  accommodation  is  provided  for 
the  letter -sorters  and  some  others  who  may  wish 
to  take  refreshment  there : here  they  may  at  leisure 
time  avail  themselves  of  the  library  which  has  been 
provided  for  them.  Hot  air  is  dispersed  throughout 
the  whole  place,  and  means  are  taken  to  carry  off 
the  vitiated  atmosphere. 

This  has  been  done  with  good  effect  in  the 
Returned-lctter  Office,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  same  plan  will  be  adopted  in  other  offices,  par- 
ticularly in  that  for  sorting  the  letters,  in  which  a 
considerablenumberof  persons  are  at  different  times 
of  the  day  employed  ; for,  as  Dr.  Waller  Lewis,  the 
medical  officer  of  the  establishment,  remarks,  the 
gas  used  for  lighting,  “mixed  as  it  is  with  car- 
b .m'c  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  sulphurous  acid  (the 
latter  by  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxygen  quickly 
becoming  oil  of  vitriol),  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
injurious  to  the  delicate  breathing  organs  of  those 
exposed  to  its  fumes  ; it  has  been  found  that  the 
thickest  and  toughest  leathers,  when  subjected  to 
the  action  of  those  gases  iu  libraries,  become  in  a 
short  time  destroyed.” 

The  establishment  ought  to  find  an  advantage, 
and  doubtless  does  so,  in  having  a resident  medical 
officer,  who,  besides  attending  to  the  general 
health  of  those  engaged  in  the  department,  looks 
with  care  to  ventilation  aud  other  sanitary  pro- 
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visions.  We  have  not  the  means  of  comparing 
the  amount  of  sickness  and  death  here  with  that 
of  other  Government  offices,  such  as  the  Treasury, 
Admiralty,  or  Somerset  House,  in  which  consider^ 
able  numbers  of  persons  are  engaged.  This  might 
be^  very  usefully  done.  In  any  investigation  of 
this  kind  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  eflects  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  buildings  on  health,  it 
should  not  be  neglected  to  note  the  previous  em- 
ployments of  those  engaged.  As  regards  the 
General  Post-office,  it  appears  that  out  of  -ISl 
candidates  for  the  situation  of  letter-carriers  or 
sorters,  the  greater  number  had  been  engaged  in 
sedentary  employments,  and  as  many  as  132,  or 
29  per  cent,  of  these  were  found  to  be  physically 
disqualified. 

The  various  improvements,  in  ventilation  and 
otherwise,  which  have  been  made  from  time  to 
lime,  would  seem  to  have  had  a beneficial  effect 
upon  health.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  greater  number  of  letter-sorters  are  exposed 
(when  not  here)  to  all  the  evils  of  the  dwellings 
which  other  workers  with  moderate  means  are 
obliged  to  occupy  who  are  engaged  in  the  City. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a plan  which  has  been 
shadowed  forth  by  the  Post-office  authorities  for 
providing  suitable  dwellings,  properly  arranged, 
in  a convenient  neighbourhood,  for  such  as  desire 
them,  may  be  carried  out  and  properly  appreciated 
by  those  who  would,  with  their  families,  derive  a 
very  great  advantage  from  improved  residences. 


with  four  pumps  48  inches  diameter.  Two  pumps 
to  each  engine.  The  sewage  must  be  disinfected, 
and  the  effluent  water  will  be  passed  to  the 
Thames.  The  pumps  are  so  arranged  as  to  deliver 
against  the  tide,  rising  and  fulling  with  it,  so  as 
not,  at  any  time,  to  expend  unnecessary  power. 
The  public.sewers  have  manholes  and  ventilating 
shafts,  in  which  sewer  gases  will  be  disinfected  by 
passing  through  charcoal. 

Sanitary  progress  has  not  been  very  rapid,  if 
we  consider  the  question  in  reference  to  the 
whole  country.  The  Public  Health  Act,  1818, 
and  the  Local  Government  Act,  have  been  ap- 
plied to  some  314  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  and 
places  in  England,  There  are,  however,  upwarjis 
of  12,000  parishes  in  England  and  Wales.  Many 
cities  and  towns  have  not  yet  adopted  the  Public 
Health  Act,  nor  canned  out  any  proper  sanitary 
vvorks.  Liverpool  and  Manchester  have  only 
commenced  : the  local  authorities  regard  sanitary 
works  withsoinesiispicion,  andplay  the  step-father’s 
part  rather  than  work  from  conviction,  aud  with 
a hearty  goodwill.  So  long  as  there  is  one  un- 
drained street,  or  one  foul  cesspool,  the  work  will 
be  incomplete.  At  present  cesspools  are  enu- 
merated by  thousauils  both  in  Liverpool  aud  in 
Manchester. 

I may  give  the  Society  one  complete  example, 
w’hich,  having  stood  the  test  of  time,  may  be 
deemed  more  satisfactory  than  dry  speculation. 

I therefore  lay  before  you  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — 


SAJHTARr  PROGRESS.* 

Sioa7tsea. — Swansea  is  the  seat  of  copper  smelt- 
ing: new  docks  have  recently  been  opened,  and 
builditjg  is  going  on  rapidly.  The  corporation 
purchased  certain  waterworks,  but  they  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  existing  and  rapidly-iucreasiiig 
population.  A bill  is  now  before  Pai'liament  to 
bring  in  the  waters  of  three  streams,  by  a covered 
conduit,  nine  miles  in  length.  There  will  be  three 
storage  reservoirs  for  purposes  of  compensation 
and  supply.  The  conduit  will  be  so  arranged  as 
to  have  suffieieut  fall  at  the  lower  reservoirs  to 
drive  hydraulic  apparatus  to  pump  portions  of 
water  for  higher  service.  By  these  means,  the 
entire  area  within  the  borough  will  be  supplied 
with  fresh  aud  soft  water.  The  estimated  cost  of 
these  works  is  76,000k  Public  sewerage  works 
are  being  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  borough  surveyor,  Mr.  Cousins, 

Sunderland, — At  Sunderland  works  of  public 
sewerage  have  been  carried  out  by  the  local  sur- 
veyor. Earthenware  pipes  have  been  used  most 
extensively,  aud  with  great  advautage. 

}Vigan: — At  Wigan  public  sewers  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  borough  surveyor,  and  some 
4,000  houses  have  been  drained.  This  work  is  in 
progress.  The  corporation  have  undertaken  the 
public  water  supply,  and  obtained  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  purchase  some  works  in  existence,  and 
to  establish  new  works.  There  has  been  some 
difficulty  at  the  storage  reservoir,  in  consequence 
of  old  coal  workings,  and  the  corporation  have  a 
bill  in  Parliament  to  obtain  more  extended  powers. 

They  wish  to  complete  the  reservoir,  and  to  add 
additional  storage  room. 

Work-sop, — At  this  comparatively  small  town 
complete  works  of  public  sewerage  have  been  de- 
vised and  executed;  aud  outlet  works  to  prevent 
fouling  the  river.  Private  works  of  house- 
drainage  are  going  on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  summer  most  of  the  houses  in 
the  town  will  have  been  placed  in  a good  sanitary 
condition. 

Wallasey, — Works  of  sewerage  and  drainage 
have  been  devised  and  executed  by  the  local  sur- 
veyor, Mr.  J. Thomas  Lea.  Kew  gas-works  have 
been  partially  completed,  and  water-works  are 
iu  progress.  The  Local  Board  arc  also  in  treaty 
for  the  purchase  of  the  ferries.  This  phice  is, 
therefore,  iu  a healthy  state  of  trausition. 

If  est  Ham. — This  is  a suburb  of  tbe  metropolis 
in  which  are  situate  the  new  Victoria  Docks,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  area  is  some  10  feet 
below  river  Thames  high  water,  and  yet  house 
budding  is  progressing  rapidly.  Works  of  public 
sewerage  are  being  carried  out  over  the  entire 
area,  a considerable  length  of  sewer  has  been  con- 
structed at  a dead  level.  The  outlet  is  at  low 
water  of  a spring-tide,  aud  the  leading  main 
sewers  have  only  a I'all  of  3 feet  to  tbe  mile.  The  in- 
verts to  the  sewers,  iu  the  low  district,  are  of  cast 
iron,  aud  have  had  to  be  laid  in  water.  The  whole 
of  the  subsoil  being  afiected  by  land-springs;  as, 
also  by  the  river  water.  The  sewage  and  subsoil 
water  is  to  be  pumped.  The  Messrs,  Galloway,  of  cast-i 
Manchester,  are  making  duplicate  steam-engines,  j 


ALNWICE  AND  CANONaATE. 

Fariioulars  of  Sewerage  and  Water-Supplg. 
The  drainage  ai-ea  of  the  district  dealt  with,  is 
about  980  statute  acres;  population  in  1851, 
about  7,000;  number  of  bouses  and  tenements, 
947;  rateable  value,  13,681k  lOs. 

Inquiry  under  the  Powers  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  was  held  in  Alnwick  on  Wednesday,  the 
24th  October,  1819. 

The  Local  Board  elected  by  the  ratepayers  at 
once  took  up  tbe  question  of  works,  and  entered 
into  arrangements  with  the  Ordnance  authorities 
for  a survey.  This  having  been  completed,  the 
Board  requested  myself  to  devise  schemes  of  water 
supply  and  sewerage  for  the  district;  aud,  after 
preliminary  arrangements,  the  works  were  com- 
menced early  in  1853.  The  public  portion  of  the 
work  was  completed  early  iu  1854,  and  has  been  iu 
successful  operation  up  to  this  time.  The  cost 
stands  as  under  : — 


Cost  Ilf  Public  IVvrks  in  Alnwick : — 

Water-works .A6,120  0 0 

Viewers 4,^07  jg  n 

18  11 

N.B.  Some  additional  works  and  payments  have 
raised  this  amount  to  nearly  ll,006k,  or  about 
1,500k  within  a year’s  rental,  as  per  rate-book. 

The  whole  of  the  sewers  and  drains  (with  one 
exception)  have  been  formed  with  earthenware 
pipes,  supplied  principally  by  Messrs.  Doulton 
Irom  the  pottery  works  at  Lambeth.  The  largest 
diameter  of  pipe  is  18  inches ; the  smallest  -4  inches, 
internal  measure.  The  lengths  laid  are  as  under : — 


Eartlienwarc  pipe  outlet 

sewer 

Crick  arch  & stone  invert 
Earthenware  pipe  sewer 


Do. 

Do. 


do. 

do. 


..  diameter.  Lineal  yds. 
i „ LSIO 


>.  1,433 

,,  6,ld(5 

„ about  1,000 


Total 11,138 

Or  6 miles  and  578  lineal  yards.  There  are  also 
54  man-holes,  28  lamp-holes,  and  140  street  gullies. 

Water  Works. — The  water  is  collected  from 
springs  rising  in  land  belonging  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  is  conveyed  by 
earthenware  i)ipes  into  a covered  service  reservoir. 
From  this  point  it  is  conveyed  into  the  town  by 
cast-iron  mains,  varying  from  9 inches  to  3 iuche.s 
diameter.  The  lengths  are  as  under  : — 

Jn.  diameter.  Lineal  j-ds. 

Earthenware  main  from  springs  \ <)  ,,  4,000 

to  covered  reservoir /e  „ i,600 

Total  earthenware  mains. . . . 5,500 


45  sluice  valves,  8 wash-out  valves,  and  90  fire 
cocks  or  hydrants.  Covered  reservoir,  GO  feet 
by  48  feet  by  13  feet  6 inches  deep,  containing 
about  240,000  gallons  of  water. 

Tbe  service  reservoir  is  about  100  feet  above 
tbe  highest  part  of  the  town,  and  nearly  300  feet 
above  the  lower  parts.  The  service  is  constant. 
Water  can  be  thrown  by  means  of  hose  fixed  to 
any  fire-cock  over  the  highest  building  by  the 
pres-sure  in  the  mains.  After  hose  has  been  taken 
to  the  site  it  can  be  fi.xed  aud  in  work  within 
thirty  seconds, — a ^ths  inch  jet  being  in  full  plav. 
One,  two,  or  more  jets  may  be  in  action  at  the 
same  time,  with  full  effect. 

The  outlet  sewer  delivers  its  contents  at  about 
one  mile  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  remote  from  any  houses.  The  refuse  is  being 
.turned  to  use  by  one  of  tbe  farmers  of  the 
district.  Since  the  completion  of  the  public 
works,  private  works  have  been  carried  out.  Com- 
mon privies  and  open  middens,  covered  cesspools, 
etc.,  have  been  abolished,  aud  soil-pans  substituted. 
Yards  and  houses  have  been  drained,  and  water 
taken  into  the  yards  and  tenements.  The  extent 
of  private  works  up  to  the  28th  of  September, 
1855,  is  as  under : — 

PEITATE  WOnKS. 

Drains,  3fc. — The  private  drains  are  of  earthen- 
ware pipes,  varying  from  9 inches  to  4 inches  In 
diameter.  There  are  now  laid  28,160  lineal  yards, 
or  sixteen  miles. 

There  are  640  soil-pans  fixed  and  in  use,  aud 
upwards  of  1,000  yard-grids  and  sinks  properly 
trapped. 

Water  Supplg, — The  private  -supply  of  water  is 
by  galvanized  iron  pipe,  from  l-i  inch  to  4 inch 
diameter: — 

Galvanized  iron  pipe  laid,  say  ....  10,650  lineal  yards. 
Lead  pipe  laid,  say  5.300  ditto, 

Total  ....  15,900  yards; 
or  nine  miles  of  service-pipe  now  iu  use. 

There  are  also  744  bib-cocks,  464  stop-cocks, 
600  kitchen  and  other  sinks,  aud  20  public  traps 
for  general  use. 

The  daily  consumption  of  water  is  about  80,000 
gallons,  or  nearly  11^  gallons  per  head.  This 
includes  street-washing,  &c.  Private  works  arc 
progressing  at  present. 

Private  drains  may  require  about  4,810  lineal 
yards  of  earthenware  pipe,  or  miles  ; soil-pans, 
107 ; sinks  and  yard-grates,  about  250. 

House  Water  Supplg  may  require  about  2,610 
lineal  yards  of  galvanized  iron  service-pipe;  bib- 
cocks, about  124;  stop. cocks,  77.  N.B.  These 
lengths  have  been  laid. 

Prhate  House  Works  lat^e  cost: — 
First-class  house,  rental  40k  per  annum. 

Sewerage .^-is  3 3 

Water  11  18  11 

Total  ....  £-27  2 2 

Second-class  house,  rental  15k  per  annum. 


nmains....  7,100 


ABSTRACT. 
Water  Mains. 
Earthenware  pipes  laid  from  springs.. 

main  through  the  town  ... . 


' See  p.  214, 


j Or  7 miles  and  280  lineal  yards.  There  arc  also 


Total.,..  d:i2  2 11 

Third-class  house,  rental  7k  per  annum, 

Sewerage jt'5  4 4 

Water  2 17  7 

Total i6'8  1 11 

Abstract. — Supposing  the  entire  town  to  he 
completed,  the  particulars  may  be  represented 
tlius  : — 

Sewers  and  Drains—  Lineal  yards. 

Public  sewers n.iag 

Private  sewers  28, 1 61) 

Additional  private  sewers  laid 4.840 

Total 41,138 

or,  25  miles  aud  138  liueal  yards  of  sewers  and 
drains,  being  an  average  of  0^  lineal  yards  of 
sewer  and  drain  to  each  individual  of  the  com- 
munity. Therefore,  if  an  average  of  six  persons 
he  taken  to  each  house,  38  yards  of  sewer  and 
drain  will  be  required  for  each  house. 

Water  Siipplt/ — 

Public  Works— Earthenwai 

springs 6,500 

,,  Cast-iron  mains  7,100 

Galvanized  iron  and  lead 
service  pipe  now  laid  . . 15,840 

Ditto  to  be  laid 2,640 

Total 31,080 

or,  17  miles  1,160  lineal  yards. 

Works,  when  completed — 

Lin.  yds.  Miles.  Lin,  yds. 


Sewers  and  drains,  public 

and  private 44 

Public  water-pipes  and 
house  service 31. 


133  or  25  I' 
080  or  17  I,ie 
218  or  42  1,29 


Grand  total  . . . 

Nearly  43  miles. 

There  are  also  710  soil  pans;  1,230  yard 
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i^rates  and  siiilvs  ; 868  bib-cocks;  511  stop-cocks  ; 
900  kitcbeii  sinks  and  slop  stones. 

On  the  sewers,  54  man-holes,  28  lamp-holes, 
140  street  gullies. 

On  water-mains,  45  sluice-valves,  8 wash-out 
valves,  90  fire- cocks  or  hydrants. 

Covered  reservoir,  holding  210,000  gallons  of 

trater. 


Total  rosl  of  the  whole— 

Public  works,  about .*'11,000  0 0 

Private  works,  about  10,000  0 0 


Total  cost  .*'21,000  0 0 


or  about  once  and  two-thirda  the  annual  rental 
for  complete  works.  That  is,  the  total  cost  to  the 
owner  of  a house  of  2.11.  per  annum,  will  have 
heeu  35?.  But  as  the  law  allows  the  rates  to  be 
mortgaged  for  the  public  works,  and  the  principal 
and  interest  to  be  repaid  in  thirty  years,  this 
reduces  the  direct  money  payment,  so  that  for  the 
private  works  alone,  which,  as  a rule,  amount  to 
about  half  the  whole;  or,  in  this  case,  to  17?.  lOs. 

The  rates  at  present  are — To  repay  principal 
»iid  interest  on  the  sum  borrowed  for  public 
sewers  and  waterworks.  Is.  in  the  pound;  for 
water  alone,  that  is,  salaries  of  clerk,  superin- 
tendent, turncock,  and  collector,  2J.  iu  the  pound. 
For  the  ue.xt  thirty  years,  therefore,  a house  rated 
st  21?.  per  annum,  will  pay  : — 
tLatc  to  repay  principal  and  interest  on  money 


borruweufor  sewers  and  waterworks,  is.  in 

the  pound  l 0 

Por  water,  2j(l.  in  the  pound  o 4 


Total  rates  for  sanitary  works  ami  water. . *'l  5 4j 

A house  at  7?.  will  therefore  pay  Ss.  ; find 
houses  at  3?.  10s.  will  pay  4s.  2id. 

There  are  many  houses  ut  the  lower  rental,  and 
the  poor  have  water  without  stint  within  their 
houses,  drains  to  remove  it,  a soil-paii,  kitchen 
sink  or  slop-stone,  all  as  complete  as  the  house  of 
highest  rental.  At  the  end  of  thirty  years,  the 
debt  on  the  public  works  will  have  been  repaid, 
and  consequently  tbe  cost  of  managemeut  will 
alone  have  to  be  provided  for;  that  is,  a rate  of 
2id-  iu  the  pound. 

BemarJes. — Tbe  sewers  and  drains  iu  Alnwick 
Lave  been  laid  on  a new  principle.  The  pipes  are 
in  straight  lines,  and  uniform  gradients  throngh- 
out.  At  any  change  of  Hue  or  gradient  a man- 
hole or  himp-liole  has  been  formed,  having  a 
novuble  cover.  This  allows  of  complete  inspec- 
tion. At  the  man-hole  there  are  Hushing  arrange- 
ments, so  that  the  whole  of  the  sewers  and  drains 
c*m  be  cleansed.  The  outlet-sewer  pipe  has  a fall 
of  1 hi  400  for  two-thirds  of  a mile  iu  length.  This 
can  be  flushed  from  the  river,  and  is  preserved 
free  from  deposit. 

ALNWICK  CASTLE. 

Tho  castle  has  been  sewered  with  earthenware 
pipes  from  12  inches  to  G inches  in  diameter.  Tbe 
total  length  is  about  1,760  lineal  yards,  or  one 
mil*.  Old  drains,  cesspools,  and  privies,  have  been 
taken  up  and  soil-pans  put  down.  The  whole  cf 
the  castle  sewers  and  drains  can  be  fiuslied  from 
tanks  formed  at  the  head  of  the  drains. 

The  practical  engineer  will  notice  that  tho  outlet 
newer  at  Alnwick  is  exceedingly  small  for  the  drain- 
age area  (980  statute  acres).  The  fact  is,  this  area 
has  not  been  considered  with  reference  to  tbe  di- 
meoBions  of  the  sewers.  All  existing  surface  and 
other  outlets  for  storm  waters  have  been  improved, 
imd  these  take  off  such  excesses.  The  street- 
gullies,  yard-sinks,  and  down-spouts  are  carried 
direct  into  the  new  sewers  and  drains,  there  being 
overflows  at  several  points  to  relieve  them  of  any' 
surplus  water  : ordinarily  there  are  not  more  than 
four  or  five  iuches  in  depth  of  SLMvuge  in  the 
main  outlet,  and  it  is  rarely  full.  The  .system  has 
been  in  action  six  years  without  detriment,  public 
or  private. 

When  cholera  broke  out  iu  Alnwick  several 
cases  occurred  in  liouaesof  a superior  class,  without 
any  apparent  cause  beyond  this,  the  subsoil  was 
damp.  On  opening  this  street  for  new  sewers, 
the  ground  was  black  and  fmtid  for  10  or  12  feet 
in  depth.  The  old  moat,  or  towu  ditch,  had  tra- 
versed this  line,  hence  the  foul  state  of  the  strata. 

In  advocating  sanitary  works  and  sanitary 
regulations,  the  promoters  of  such  measures  must 
not  be  charged  with  being  egotists  and  visionary 
dreamers.  On  tbe  plea  of  comfort  alone  these 
necessary  means  of  cleanliness  should  be  insisted 
upon,  because  evidence  proves  that  a filthy  people 
are  nearest  to  dumb  brutes  in  feeling,  habits, 
and  conduct.  Nay,  they  are  worse  than  many 
brutes  by  tbe  amount  of  intellect  they  possess. 

All  preventive  means  of  disease  in  excess  do  not 
reside  in  sewerage,  drainage,  and  a water  supply. 
There  must  be  surface  cleansing  and  ventilation, 
both  of  streets  and  of  bouses.  The  interior  of  all 
bouses  must  not  only  be  well  ventilated,  but  they 


must  be  preserved  clean  and  sweet.  Wallpapers, 
carpets,  window-bangings,  and  bed-curtains,  have 
much  to  answer  for.  Fever  has  been  known  to 
break  out  in  houses  the  rooms  of  which  have  been 
newly’  papered,  wheu  bad  or  sour  paste  has  been 
used.  A floor  entirely  covered  with  carpet,  un- 
removed, accumulates  dirt,  and  heavy  curtains 
impede  ventilation. 

Many  persons  persist  in  maintaining  a fever 
apparatus  about  or  near  tbeir  houses, — pigsties, 
cow-sheds,  stables,  fowl-pens,  or  refusc-beaps  of 
one  sort  or  another  : sinks  and  water-closets  drain 
into  covered  cesspools  : water  is  drawn  from  wells 
only  a few  feet  deep,  the  water  being  contami- 
nated by  surface  infiltration,  or  rain-water,  stored 
in  lead  cisterns  and  collected  from  lead  gutters,  is 
used.  New  sewers  and  drains  may  be  faulty  in 
construction,  and  if  so  they  \vill  become  a cause 
of  mischief.  The  end  of  all  sanitary  works  and 
regulations  should  he  to  remove  impurities  with- 
out atmospheric  or  terrestrial  contamination,  and 
to  preserve  the  subsoil,  water,  and  air  pure  with- 
out and  within  dwelling-houses. 

Sanitary  progress  has  as  yet  been  confined  to 
certain  parts  of  England.  On  the  continent  of 
Europe  the  question  is  not  understood,  and  the 
disputes  iu  England  as  to  tbe  proper  mode  of 
sewering  and  draining  towns  have  retarded  pro- 
gress. Paris  remains  a city  of  cesspools,  and 
where  sewers  have  been  formed  they  have  been 
made  on  the  plan  of  admitting  men  to  walk  and 
to  work  iu  them.  American  engineers  have 
visited  England  to  see  for  themselves,  and  1 believe 
with  beneficial  results.  We  have  brick  sewers 
and  earthenwave-pipe  sewers  to  point  to  in  actual 
work,  aud  the  make  of  earthenware  pipes  is 
steadily  increasing.  Some  short  time  back  the 
weekly  make  of  earthenware  sewer-pipes  was  not 
less  than  twelve  miles,  aud  the  make  of  soil-pans 
about  1,000  per  week. 

Those  who  know  the  sanitary  state  of  England 
will  acknowledge  that,  as  yet,  there  is  no  room 
for  boasting  : our  towns,  in  too  many  instances, 
remain  with  defective  waterworks,  and  tbe  streets 
have  foul  sewers,  aud  the  houses  fouler  cesspools. 
Noblemeu’s  mansions,  and  country  houses,  are  in 
the  worst  possible  sanitary  state.  If  there  are 
sewers  aud  drains  to  houses,  they  are  square  in  form, 
large  in  dlmcusions,  aud  allow  all  the  foul  refuse 
to  sati.rate  the  ground  beneath  the  basement. 
Water  is  drawn  from  wells  sunk  into  a tainted 
subsoil,  and  is  retained  in  leaden  cisterns,  aud 
is  drawn  through  pipes  of  lead.  The  houses 
have  no  proper  means  of  ventilation,  many  rooms 
have  no  direct  light  from  the  sun,  and  yet  people 
wonder  wlien  they  lose  their  health  in  such  places. 
The  smaller  aud  ruder  abodes  of  the  Middle  Ages 
possessed  some  advantages,  insomuch  as  the  wide 
Hues  aud  open  fire-places  allowed  of  ventilation, 
rushes  for  carpets,  and  surface  filth,  might  work 
less  injury’  than  covered  drains  aud  closed  cess- 
pools. 

Those  who  know,  by  experience,  the  sanitary 
state  of  the  Contiuent,  will  think  we  iu  England 
possess  some  advantages.  Tlie  dread  of  ventila- 
tion is  general  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 

To  aid  “sanitary  progres.V’  architects  aud  engi- 
neers have  duties  to  perform  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  : 
houses  must  be  so  planned,  so  built,  and  so  fur- 
nished as  to  enable  the  inmates  to  secure  shelter 
from  the  elements  and  to  enjoy  health. 

The  site  for  the  foundations  of  any  house  must 
be  effectually  drained. 

Sewers  must  be  external  to  the  main  walls  of  the 
house ; there  must  be  full  menus  for  inspecting 
and  cleaning  them  by  water.  They  must  be  fully 
ventilated,  and  the  gases  dislufeeted. 

Drains  within  the  house  must  be  water  aud  air 
tight.  At  junctions  with  the  sewers  there  must 
be  means  to  prevent  any  iodruft  of  air  from  the 
sewers. 

Water-closets  must,  in  all  cases,  he  in  situations 
of  easy  access,  but  against  an  external  wall,  and 
having  full  means  of  pennnneiit  veutUatioii  to  the 
open  air. 

Sinks,  slop-stones,  aud  waste-water  pipes,  should 
also  be  placed  in  rooms  or  spaces,  against  external 
walls.  The  waste-water  pipes  should  communi- 
cate with  drains  formed  outside  the  walls,  rather 
than  with  drains  within  the  house. 

Cisterns  to  contain  water  for  domestic  use 
should  not  be  placed  over  water-closets,  nor  over 
nor  near  dust-bins.  The  waste  or  overflow-pipe 
should  not  communicate  direct  with  sewers  and 
drains,  but  should  have  such  means  of  connection 
as  to  render  any  hack  draught  of  sewer  gases  to 
the  water  impossible. 

Lead  .should  not  be  used  for  cisterns,  or  for  con- 
duit, or  for  service-pipes,  if  the  water  acts  ou  it. 
Soft  waters  generally',  and  some  hard  waters,  act 
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on  lc.ad,  and  poisoning  by  lead  is  far  more  com- 
mon than  tbe  public  imagine.  Wroiight-iron 
tubing  with  screw  joints,  may  be  used  from  house- 
service  pipes  to  the  exclusion  of  lead. 

Where  water  is  drawn  from  wells,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  subsoil  contamination  : 
sewers  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be 
beyond  suspicion.  No  amount  of  mechanical 
filtering  renders  foul  water  pure.  If,  therefore, 
sewage  and  cesspool  fluids  filter  through  the  sub- 
soil, and  mingle  with  the  water  of  a well,  and  this 
water  is  used  for  drinking,  health  may  bo  injured. 
There  are  thousands  of  cases  in  this  country’  where 
wells  are  poisoned  by  such  means. 

Halls,  corridors,  and  staircases  should  be  fresh- 
air  chambers,  or  reservoirs  to  any  house.  There 
should  be  means  of  full,  free,  aud  constant  venti- 
lation at  all  times  during  all  seasons,  communi- 
cating with  the  external  air,  and  letting  in  fresh 
air.  If  there  is  any  apparatus  for  heating  air, 
there  must  also  be  a constant  and  due  admixture 
of  natural  air,  whatever  the  external  temperature 
may  be,  and  the  more  of  natural  air  the  better.  I ; i 
this  climate  persons  iu  health  may  breathe  extemiil 
air  all  the  year  round  with  advantage,  to  the  e.x- 
teiit  of  sleeping  with  an  open  window.  Let  a 
thermometer  be  placed  in  a bedroom,  and  if  the 
temperature  is  raised  during  the  night  by  tlie 
animal  warmth  of  the  inmates,  mischief  has  heeu 
inflicted. 

Houses  may  be  too  large  on  plan.  This  is  alway  s 
the  case  when  there  are  rooms,  halls,  or  corridor.-, 
without  full  external  light.  These  remarks  aie 
applicable  to  public  buildings  also. 

The  basements  of  buildings  should  be  fully  ven- 
tilated. There  should  be  no  chance  for  emanations 
from  subsoil,  sewers,  or  drains,  rising  into  am  I 
through  the  inner  rooms.  Buildings  exert  what 
may  be  described  as  a pumping  power;  that  is,  a 
power  of  drawing  in  air  with  considerable  force 
from  beneath  and  around.  This  is  the  case  when 
the  temperature  wilhiu  the  house  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  external  air. 

Let  those  who  object  to  means  of  external  ven- 
tilation consider  the  problem.  There  must  bo 
circulation  of  air  in  any  bouse  or  room  or  suffoca- 
tion would  ensue.  To  have  circulation  there  must 
be  change  and  expulsion  of  air,  and  if  air  flows 
out  of  any  room  other  air  will  flow  in.  If  tin- 
sewers  and  drains  offer  the  readiest  means  of 
inlet,  then  these  foul  aud  injurious  gases  will  find 
their  way  in.  The  only  safe  means  to  preveim 
this  is  to  provide  libei  ally  for  a permanent  inletting 
of  p)iro  air. 

All  ilwdling-houses,  and  all  rooms  iu  such 
houses,  should  have  means  of  ventilation  suited  to 
the  varying  uses  of  houses  aud  rooms  in  modern 
life.  Every  room  should  have  means  of  ventila- 
tion, independent  of  the  door,  at  or  near  tbi! 
ceiling.  If  all  inner-door  spaces  were  formed 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  the  space  above  the  door 
architrave  may  be  made  to  open  independently  i f 
the  door.  Large  parties  aud  crowded  rooms  aie 
seldom  provided  for  in  modern  houses. 

Sunlight  is  of  the  utmost  importance  : any  pbri 
which  renders  sunlight  impossible  is  defective. 
Architectural  grandeur  cauuot  compensate  for  such 
defect. 

As  to  Seiverage  and  Drainage. — There  are  sites, 
generally  saiul  and  loam,  constituting  a sort  of 
quicksand,  which  sewers  and  drains  cannot  render 
dry.  The  sources  of  wet  may  he  beneath,  and 
water  is  raised  and  held  by  the  power  of  cnpillary 
attraction.  Such  sites  should  be  avoided,  or  the 
foundations  aud  basement  should  be  raised,  by 
means  of  concrete  or  other  dry  material. 

The  external  subsoil  should,  in  all  oases,  be 
isolated  from  the  basement  walls.  This  may  le 
done  by  dry  rubble  walls,  or  by  open  or  by  closed 
area  walls.  In  any  case,  such  external  spaces 
should  have  full  means  of  ventilation. 

Public  buildings  are  generally  too  large  on  plan  : 
this  is  tbe  case  also  with  many  private  houses. 
Enclosed  courts,  long  corridors,  double  rooms — 
that  is,  rooms  ou  each  side  of  iuternal  passages — 
and  all  rooms  having  borrowed  lights,  form  objec- 
tionable plans.  Separate  pavilions,  with  corridor 
connections,  covered  or  open,  may  probably  prove 
the  best  form  of  plan  even  for  private  establish- 
ments. For  asylums,  hospitals,  and  such-like 
buildings,  the  pavilion  plan  is  alone  allowable. 
Tbe  New  Houses  of  Parliament  might  have  been 
broken  into  pavilions  with  advantage. 

The  extent  of  the  civilization  of  Egypt  is  seen 
in  massive  granitic  ruins,  in  mysterious  pyramids, 
and  in  countless  myriads  of  mummies.  In  India 
we  find  vast  ruins  of  cities,  and  huge  tanks  for 
irrigation  and  water  supply.  We  have  the  ruins 
of  .ancient  Rome,  attesting  to  her  former  grandeur 
and  greatness,  but  her  amphithcalres  and  aque- 
ducts do  not  measure  the  extent  of  the  Ro’jiaa 
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empire,  or  any  works  remaining  aboveground,  but 
gather,  the  buried  pottery,  found  at  intervals, 
attest  the  former  extent  of  Roman  arms  and 
Roman  civilization.  The  apparently  frail  vessel, 
turned  from  the  Roman  potter’s  wheel,  outlives 
even  history,  and  comes  to  a resurrection  long 
after  the  cloud-capped  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces 
Tiave.  crumbled  to  dust,  and  their  sites  have  been 
returned  to  the  uses  of  the  husbandman.  Etruria 
is  the  name  of  a nation  older  than  the  Roman  : 
Etruscan  is  now  chiefly  applied  to  the  products  of 
the  Etruscan  potters’  art.  In  our  modern  sanitary 
progress,  we  are  writing  an  endui-ing  history  with 
the  most  bumble  material, — earthenware  sewer 
pipes  and  agricultural  drain  pipes.  The  brick  and 
cement  of  London  will  moulder  into  irretrievable 
decay.  There  may  not  be  even  the  fragment  of  a 
broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  for  Macaulay’s 
New  Zealander  to  stand  upon:  the  sands  of  the 
soa  may  have  filled  up  and  buried  your  noble  docks  : 
desolation  may  reign  supreme  over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  this  land ; — how  brought  about,  I will  not 
argue : civilization  is  ever  changing  the  seats  of 
commerce,  and,  if  the  bad  passions  of  man  can  be 
curbed,  there  are  natural  and  elemental  changes 
and  causes  of  inevitable  decay.  In  this  world 
nothing  is  but  what  is  not ; there  is  no  perma- 
nency, but  one  continuous  I'ound  of  birth,  growth, 
maturity,  decay,  and  death.  The  pure  religion  of 
'Christ  will  endure : all  that  constitutes  Great 
Britain  may  have  passed  into  oblivion ; and  her 
power  and  extent  of  empire  may  be  known  best 
"by  buried  sewer  and  drain  pipes,  laid  during  the 
days  of  her  sanitary  progress. 

Robeet  Rawlinson. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION.* 

In  our  last  notice  of  the  drawings  at  the  Arcbi- 
iectural  E.xhibition  we  named  some  of  the  designs 
for  churches  and  chapels,  and  hinted  at  the  ques- 
tion which  has  at  other  times  received  attention  in 
these  pages,  of  appropriate  form  and  character  for 
edifices  of  the  class.  We  cannot  pursue  this  most 
-difficult  question  fully  at  present ; but  we  advert 
to  it  as  capable  of  receiving  elucidation  from  such 
drawings  as  there  are  in  Conduit-street. 

It  is  only  clear  that  the  architecture  for 
churches  and  chapels  has  still  to  undergo 
great  ch.ange.  To  preserve  what  may  be  valuable 
in  the  associations  of  old  structures  which 
have  been  long  used,  and  yet  to  produce  the 
suitable  form  for  seeing  and  he.aring,  is  the 
problem  that  is  being  worked  out  slowly  for  each 
form  of  ritual,  and  under  many  disadvantages 
from  the  too  dominant  infiuence  of  precedent  and 
absence  of  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  ritual  re- 
quirements themselves.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  there  should  be,  as  still,  a wide  sever- 
ance between  cotivonience,  use  of  old  details,  and 
true  art.  All  these  should  be  present  or  concur- 
rent; but  seldom  do  we  find  a design  remarkable 
for  attention  to  more  than  one  of  them.  Putting 
together  the  buildings  which  best  admit  of  com- 
parison, small  churches  with  dissenters’  chapels, 
considerable  improvement  in  the  former,  certainly 
is  noticeable ; whilst  the  latter,  though  designed 
even  more  frequently  for  their  use,  decoratively 
either  fail  altogether,  as  regards  the  resthetic 
impress  for  the  religious  use,  or  they  still  carica- 
ture the  Gothic  detail. 

Some  of  the  principal  designs  for  churches  are 
amongst  works  in  the  West  Gallery,  which  we 
have  yet  hardly  mentioned,  and  comprise  chiefly 
•designs  belonging  to  two  competitions — those  for 
the  building  of  the  church  at  Heigham,  Norwich,  i 
and  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church  of  Saiut  Peter 
and  Saint  Paul,  Cork.  The  latter  competition 
was  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  after  the 
award.  We  have  already  named  a drawing  (292) 
of  an  interior  according  to  the  design  which  we 
presume  is  to  be  carried  out  at  Cork.  That  the 
Mediinval  associations  should  be  preserved  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  at  special  disadvantage 
oven,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  a form  of  worship 
in  which  seeing  the  altar  is  essential,  is  at  least 
more  comprehensible  than  is  the  retention  of  all  the 
defects  of  the  form  as  in  many  of  the  chief  edifices 
erected  for  the  Protestant  ritual.  Ibis  noteworthy 
as  fact  that  whatever  defect  there  was  in  the  plan 
of  the  more  prominent  examples  of  the  early  Chris- 
■tiau  chvireb,  by  the  massiveness  of  piers,  and  their 
number  arising  from  repetition  of  aisles,tbe  chancel 
was  never  ” well  developed”  as  in  the  Medimval 
plan  followed  by  the  modern  Gotbicists;  while  in 
the  well-known  old  e-xample,  lately  referred  to  by 
ns,  it  consisted  in  the  railing-in  of  a portion  of  the 
body  of  the  church.  The  abbey  churches,  like  the 
church  of  Westminster,  had,  for  special  reasons,  a 
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similar  arrangement  in  the  nave,  to  that  of  the 
cancelli,  or  rails,  but  combined  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  structure.  The 
somewhat  analogous  arrangement  in  parochial 
churches  where  there  are  aisles  or  chapels  to  the 
chancel,  was  always  combined  with  the  length  in 
an  eastern  direction,  which  the  further  it  is  ex- 
tended, becomes  thereby  the  more  unfiivonrable 
to  use  of  the  aisles — since  the  altar  would  not 
be  seen  from  the  greater  portion  of  those  aisles, 
even  with  arches  opening  from  the  nave  and 
chancel  into  the  aisle  or  chapel,  or  whatever  de- 
vices of  hagioscopes.  Considering  the  unfitness 
of  the  Mediffival  plan,  therefore,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  it)  should  be  in  course  of  abandon- 
ment. Its  acceptance  was  part  of  the  belief  im- 
posed upon  the  profession,  that  architecture  con- 
sisted in  symbolism.  The  tentative  efforts  that 
have  been  noticed  by  us,  at  bringing  the  chancel 
area  within  the  structural  nave,  or  of  narrowing 
the  aisles,  and  the  disuse  of  the  lofty  screen,  are 
steps  in  the  direction  favourable  to  the  ultimate 
prevalence  of  true  art  and  good  church  archi- 
tecture. 

The  designs  for  the  church  at  Cork,  whilst 
made  specially  for  a restricted  site,  indicate  the 
same  tendency  in  the  churches  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  as  we  have  recognized  generally.  In 
all  the  more  important  of  these  designs,  the 
dogma  of  the  “well-developed”  chancel  is  vir- 
tually abandoned,  and  the  church  takes  nearly 
the  plan  that  would  be  best  for  the  view  of  the 
altar  from  all  parts.  There  is  a peculiar  similarity 
in  the  decorative  features  of  the  principal  designs,  i 
as  ill  those  of  the  ceilings  and  roofs;  and  these 
features  have  great  merit.  We  have  referred  to 
those  of  Mr.  Pugin’s  interior ; and  it  would  he 
difficult  to  find  finer  features  of  detail,  or  a better 
manner  of  their  combination,  than  we  see  in 
Messrs.  Iladfield  & Goldie’s  interior  view  (62)  of 
their  design,  the  “ premiated.”  In  it  Mr.  Goldie’s  , 
power  of  drawing  has  served  him  towards  produc-  ! 
tion  of  a design  which  belongs  to  the  highest  class  j 
of  art.  The  exterior  (61)  has  a noble  “ decorated  ” | 
window  of  eight  lights  ; but  the  canopy  over  it  is 
close  under  the  mouldings  of  the  gable,  so  that 
the  objection  which  there  is  to  pediment  over 
pediment  in  classical  architecture,  is  suggested. 
The  angle  tower,  with  tall,  deeply-recessed  open- 
ings in  the  principal  stage,  has  good  points.  The 
flanks  of  the  church,  which,  in  the  drawing,  con- 
trast harshly  with  the  front,  would  probably  be 
coucealed  by  neighbouring  buildings. — Mr.  S.  J. 
Nicboll’s  design  (61)  is  not  so  successful  in  the 
open  roof  and  ceiling;  but  is,  in  most  other  par- 
ticulars, deserving  similar  terms  of  praise.  There 
is  distinctive  character  in  the  tower,  with  its 
crocketed  capping — as  throughout  the  design. — 
Mr.  G.  J.  Wigley’s  design  (63)  dlfiers  from  these, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  a Soutli-European  character  in 
its  Gothic,  or  what  is  as  much  Eastern  as  Italian. 
The  front  has  breadth  rather  than  height;  and 
gables  and  other  features  are  subordinate  to  the 
general  mass. 

We  should  mention,  whilst  speaking  of  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  that  besides  the  sketches  by 
Mr.  Guldie  in  the  Great  Gallery,  and  already 
named,  the  Exhibition  contains  an  “ Interior 
View  of  Holy  Cross  Church,  SLandish-street, 
Liverpool”  (38),  remarkable  for  its  good  western 
window  and  porch,  but  defective  as  to  the  form  or 
proportion  of  the  finials  which  crown  the  but- 
tresses.— Mr.  T.  Goodman  has  in  the  Great  Gallery 
(278)  a “North-west  Prospect  of  the  Church  and 
Presbytery  of  our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, Aspull,  Wigan,”  a picturesque  group, 
whereof  the  nave,  aisles,  porch,  and  sacristy  of  the 
church  have  been  completed ; and  Mr.  Pugin’s 
contributions  include  a considerable  number  of 
photographs  (320,  321)  of  churches  erected  or 
about  to  be  erected  from  his  designs.  We  may 
also  mention  as  in  the  Great  Gallery,  a design 
which,  indeed,  has  merits  beyond  those  of 
drawing,  but  attracts  attention  first  from  the 
ornament  of  the  mounting  and  the  polychromed 
frame,  for  which  we  named  it  some  weeks  ago. 
We  greatly  question  the  advantage  of  this  practice 
of  embellishing  drawings,  whether  to  the  eli’ect  of  a 
design  or  upon  the  mental  capacity  of  the  de- 
signer. Ev’en  drawing  should  be  regarded  as  the 
means  to  an  end;  and  the  clever  pen-work,  which 
is  becoming  general,  should  not  be  allowed  to  take 
the  attention  of  the  architect  from  the  important 
thing,  his  design,  or  take  that  of  the  observer 
firstly  and  chiefly.  Some  architects,  no  doubt, 
employ  other  hands  on  this  class  of  work;  but 
young  men,  who  work  with  their  owm,  are 
most  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  practice.  The 
manipulation  of  the  brush  and  colours,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  valuable,  educationally,  in 
. design.  However,  it  would  be  well  to  inquire 


into  the  comparative  results  of  methods  of  different 
schools,  in  drawing  from  sculpture.  Too  much 
time  may  be  spent  on  cross-hatching  with  a point. 
The  despotism  of  the  delineative  process  leads  to 
exaggeration  in  finials,  crockets,  and  other  details, 
from  which  the  "Monuments  about  to  bo  erected 
in  the  Cemetery  of  Bruges,  Belgium”  (270),  from 
Mr,  Shaw’s  designs,  are  not  free, — excellent,  how- 
ever, as  these  designs  are  in  many  respects; 
though  all  ponderous  masses  over  graves  may  be 
not  according  with  the  most  approved  sanitary 
views.  The  design  by  Mr.  Shaw  which  we  first 
had  in  view  is  that  for  the  “ Priest’s  House  about 
to  be  erected  at  Droogenboscb,  near  Ucele,  Bel- 
gium,” which  is  certainly  piquant  in  the  features 
of  the  library  and  the  “ balcony,”  and  the  circular 
couical-capped  staircase  turret,  and  has  a very 
clever  chapel  interior,  the  roof  timbers  of  which 
are  ornamented,  and  wherein  eft'ect  is  produced  by 
simple  means,  such  as  we  have  ourselves  always 
pleasure  in  finding  out  where  the  reiult  to 
which  they  conduce  is  great  in  proportion 
to  them.  Whether  the  entire  building  would 
be  equally  successful  in  execution,  unless  as 
an  imitation,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt. 

On  the  table  are  to  be  found  photographs  of 
designs  by  Messrs.  Evans  i Pullan,  for  Lille  Cathe- 
dra), which  obtained  the  third  silver  medal,  and  of 
Mr.  Pulian’s  design  (specially  mentioned)  for  Con- 
stantinople Church.  Tlie  latter  design  we  spoke 
of  when  it  was  exhibited  at  King’s  College;  and 
: the  other  we  have  found  too  recently  to  allow  of 
; examining  it  with  due  care. 

! The  designs  for  the  church  near  Norwich  do  not 
manifest  the  same  originality  with  other  attri- 
, bates  of  art,  as  may  be  found  in  some  of  the 
, designs  for  churches  named  in  our  former  notice, 
or  found  in  those  for  the  church  at  Cork.  The 
Roman  Catholic  will  thence,  perhaps,  reason  or 
infer,  as  some  have,  that  there  is  hope  for  art  only 
through  his  particular  religious  views.  We  are 
not  called  upon  to  inquire  into,  or  controvert, 
such  an  impression;  hut  there  must  be  some  ad- 
vantage in  having  the  force  of  tradition  settled, — 
so  tliat  the  artist  may  work  from  an  understood 
point.  It  is  at  least  curious  that  the  art  or  inven- 
tion in  structures  of  the  ecclesiastical  class,  should 
now  appear  to  prevail  most  where  we  might  least 
have  expected  it,  in  designs  for  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  or  in  the  works  of  architects  nurtured 
under  circumstances  wherein  there  has  sometimes 
been  asserted  as  involved  a preference  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  form  of  ritual.  The  preference 
may  be  said  to  exhibit  itself  cbitlly  in  cliurcU 
furniture  as  represented  in  the  views  of  interiors, 
or  seen  in  some  of  the  manufactured  articles 
which  were  the  subject  of  our  lust  week’s  notice. 
It  is  observable,  also,  in  designs,  of  which  we  may 
mention  those  by  Mr.  E.  Sedding,  one  (259)  “ for 
Reredos  and  Embroidered  Frontal,  for  the  use 
of  the  English  Churchf  and  the  other  (260) 
“ for  portion  of  Furniture  for  Altar.”  In  both  of 
these  we  recognize  good  drawing  and  good  art ; 
yet,  as  in  the  former  work  there  is  the  representa- 
tion of  angels  swinging  censers,  there  must  either 
be  an  association  of  ideas  inconsistent  with  the 
ritual  of  the  English  Protestant  church,  and 
which  therefore  cannot  but  be  a defect  in  the 
design  and  art,  judged  whether  by  Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic  ; or  the  Protestant  ritual  must  be 
held  different  from  what  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  considering  it.  The  merit  throughout,  of  a design, 
must  be  impaired  by  the  misconception  primarily 
of  what  is  the  end.  Of  the  designs  for  Heigham 
Church  there  are  several  in  the  West  Gallery.  Mr. 
R.  M.  Phipson’s  design  (54  and  57),  proposing  to 
leave  the  tower  for  after-erection,  is  scarcely  like 
a church  externally — from  the  excessive  length,  as 
the  building  appears  in  the  drawing.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Bland’s  design  (55  and  56)  has  the  advantage  in 
the  drawing,  of  a lofty  spire;  and  is  good,  of  the 
imitative  “ decorated  ” character:  but  the  louvre- 
like feature  over  the  intersection  of  the  cross,  were 
it  to  be  permanent,  would  be  not  sufficiently  eccle- 
siastical. Mr.  J.  M.  H.  Hahn’s  design  (58,  59) 
is  plain  “decorated”  and  Early  English,  with  spire. 
In  Mr.  F.  Wallen’s  drawing  (66),  we  have  a 
“decorated”  design,  with  walls  of  brick  with 
white  bands,  and  with  red  colour  to  the  roof- 
covering  in  the  form  of  diagonal  intersecting 
bands.  There  is  also  a design  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Ellis  (88). 

There  is  a clever  drawing  in  the  room  with 
these  works,  “ of  a Church  designed  in  1858,  for 
competition”  (71),  by  Mr.  John  Bentley,  also  the 
producer  of  a drawing  equally  clever  (196), 
“ Design  for  a proposed  Clock-Tower  and  Drinking 
Fountains.”  Tliese  productions  have  originality, 
and,  indeed,  profusion  of  note-worthy  features ; 
but  they  are  of  the  class  which  aim  at  more  than 
is  built  with  ordinary  funds,  or  more  structurally 
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than  sometimes  is  practicable.  The  design,  196,  is 
for  a diminishing  square  tower,  ornamented  at 
the  top  with  facets,  gablets,  and  pinnacles,  sur- 
monnted  by  a belfry  stage,  with  a tiled  and  lead- 
covered  capping.  Lamps  project  from  the  base, 
and  a fountain  appears  on  one  of  the  sides;  but 
these  features  have  little  association  witli  the 
tower,  except  the  accidental  connection.  Those 
designs  which  display  the  greatest  wealth  of 
detail  arc  not  necessarily  the  best,  though  the 
details  be  individually  good,  and  available  funds 
ample.  A now  common  vehicle  of  this  wealth 
is  iron- work.  Ihe  improvement  made  in  the 
manufacture  was  indeed  wanted;  but  it  should 
not  be  forgfjtten  that  mctal-work  can  give 
little  to  arcliitectural  effect  in  works  which  are 
of  masonry  or  brickwork ; that  it  is  best  applied 
where  there  can  bo  no  harsh  contrast  between 
mass  and  tenuity;  and  that,  like  every  other 
manofacturc,  it  should  be  the  servant  of  archi- 
tecture, and  not  contend  with  other  competitors 
for  mastery  over  it.  That  there  is  this  tendency 
is  shown  in  many  designs,  even  of  architects, 
and  in  one  (2ul)  “ for  a Bracket  Clock  for  a 
Church  Tower,'’  by  Jlr.  G.  B.  Ilartshorne. 

Theqnestionof  appropriatechavacterfor  churches 
may  derive  illustration  from  the  design  No.  90,  in 
the  West  Gallery,  “ for  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Knightsbridge,”  by  Mr.  Charles  Gray.  It  is  inte- 
resting chiefly  from  tlio  effort  made  to  harmonize 
tho  introduction  of  galleries  with  internal  effect, 
aud  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  obstructive  nave 
piers.  Two  designs  with  this  object  are  shown  : 
in  the  principal  one,  twisted  columjis  of  iron,  in 
two  tiers,  are  used;  whilst,  in  the  other  design, 
support  appears  to  he  given  to  the  open-timbered 
roof  by  struts  from  the  gallery  front . but  a sec- 
tion is  wanting  to  explain  the  proposal.  The  ex- 
terior design,  which  is  elaborate  and  clever,  is 
labelled  “ Italian  Gothic,”  an  impolitic  course,  to 
say  the  least,  as  standing  iu  the  way  of  apprecia- 
tion of  what  there  really  is  here,  of  art.  We  look 
forward  hopefully  to  a time  when  no  other  stj-le 
will  be- recognized  for  use  except  one  of  the  time, 
and  when  the  public  will  cease  to  demand  an  old 
name  as  voucher  for  the  claim  preferred. 

Perhaps  we  might  he  deemed  wrong  in  looking 
for  ecclesiastical  cluiracter  in  a synngogue  : we 
can,  Tiow'cver,  call  to  mind  buildings  of  this  class 
that  do  not  entirely  want  a character  which  is 
special  and  appropriate.  The  Synagogue  in  Upper 
Bryanstoue-slreet,  Bryanstone-squarc,  is  not  likely 
to  add  to  the  number.  Mr.  G.  Low’s  design  for  it 
(302  and  313),  internally  at  least,  is  of  the  class  of 
poor  Italian  productions  ; and  Mr.  Collins’s  “ First 
Sketch”  for  the  building  in  course  of  erection 
from  his  design,  is  externally  (160),  an  unfortunate 
mixture  of  styles,  some  of  them  like  the  Saracenic, 
unfitted  by  iissoeiution  for  the  uses  of  the  particular 
sect,  and  internally  (161)  has  the  very  questionable 
arrangementofau  upper  range  of  arches,  the  massive 

piers  of  which  are  carried  % slight  iron  columns. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Stapleton  exhibits  in  the  same  frame 
with  a drawing  already  noticed,  several  views  of 
congregational  chapels,  w’orks  on  which  he  has 
been  engaged.  The  chapel  at  Wandsworth,  Gothic 
” Decorated  ” (166),  accommodates  about  900 
persons,  at  a cost  of  2,300/.  In  the  interior  of  the 
chapel  at  Cobliam,  Surrey,  there  seems  a want  of 
a collar,  or  tic,  to  the  feet  of  the  rafters  resting  on 
the  head  of  the  range  of  dormers. 

^^•c  are  better  satisfied  with  the  sort  of  design 
that  there  is  in  the  small  churches  of  which  views 
(anast-atic  prints)are  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  ,1.  Withers. 
Variation  ot  outline  and  details,  and  adaptation 
to  different  circumstances  of  materials,  have  here 
been  attended  to; — albeit,  a nineteenth  century 
character  is  not  wholly  attained  iu  the  stone- 
built  churches.  “ Nurraghuiore  Church,  Ireland, 
as  altered  and  remodelled  ” (203),  has  a massive 
bell-turret  carriiil  on  corbelling  and  a buttress; 
and  “ Wariington  Church,  Surrey  ” (204).  has  the 
timber  belfry  carrie<l  on  the  rooV.  ” Little  Caw- 
thorpe  Churcb,  Lincolushirc”  (20S),  perhaps  the 
best  of  the  designs,  appears  to  be  of  red  brick, 
with  dark -coloured  bauds,  the  square  reveals 
being  filled  in  with  Decorated  tracery  : there  are 
no  buttresses;  tlie  separation  of  nave  and  clmncei 
is  but  slightly  marked,  and  there  are  no  aisles, — 
the  arrangement  iu  all  the  latter  particulars 
being  in  accoi-daiice  with  the  tendency  in  church 
architecture  that  has  already  been  spoken  of. 
Mr.  Lamb’s  designs  also  deserve  commendation 
amongst  the  number  of  those  for  small  cburelies. 
There  may  he  somewhat  too  much  repetition  of 
forms  and  details  peculiar  to  this  architect,  but 
we  prefer  that  to  the  other  practice  that  has  been 
common,  of  repeating  with  little  variation  old 
models.  The  “ Design  for  Bagloy  Church,  York- 
shire, about  to  be  rebuilt.”  (271),  is  at  once  recog- 
nizable by  its  moderate  height  combined  with  cruci- 
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form  plan,  and  its  square  lantern  at  the  intersection 
of  the  cross.  The  “ Design  for  re-erecting  the 
District  Church  of  the  Parish  of  Ham,  Surrey” 
(272),  however,  is  di  fferent.  It  has  a peculiar  form 
in  the  tower  at  the  junction  of  the  square  with  the 
octagon  lantern  stage : the  angle  has,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  weatherings,  a species  of  roof  cover- 
ing, the  effect  of  which  is  not  so  satisfactory  as 
that  of  other  details  of  the  design.  Mr.  Lamb 
exhibits  four  other  drawings  of  recently  erected 
buildings,  in  Gothic  style  of  one  character  or 
another.  The  Rectory  House,  Copdock,  near 
Ipswich  (264),  has  a singular  efiect  from  the  dif- 
fering height  of  the  walls,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  whole  roof  apparently  as  a “lean-to.”  The 
“Station  Inn,  Peushurst  ” (265),  resembles  many 
of  the  old  houses  of  the  district,  in  the  tile-faced 
ovorhangingupperstory.  The  “ Entrance  Front  of 
Newton  Hall,  near  Dunmow”  (266),  best  exhibits 
wliat,  however,  is  common  to  all  the  designs  in 
some  degree,  the  good  grouping.  Projections,  with 


levers ; these  are  the  features  of  a design  which  is 
very  clever,  bat  shows  certainly  not  the  pliability 
of  Gothic.  Were  we  to  look  at  his  designs  to  find 
the  bent  of  the  author’s  mind,  we  should  discover 
it  to  be  towards  Medimval  Italian,  but  castellated 
Florentine  ratber  than  a more  defined  Gothic ; and 
this  is  shown  in  his  buildings  at  Alnmouth-by- 
tbe-Sea,  of  which  drawings  were  also  in  a former 
exhibition.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  delighted 
with  the  matter  which  the  author  has  so  labori- 
ously put  together  in  the  three  drawings,  227, 
228,  and  229, — scene-painter’s  work,  though  the 
colouring  for  the  marbles  in  the  Roman  Forum 
is,  and  exaggerated.  The  cluster  of  English 
Media.“val  buildings  ought  to  be  carefully  re- 
drawn, and  engraved  for  publication.  In  the 
Forum  we  should  be  disposed  to  ask  whether 
the  monumental  columns,  with  plain  shafts,  are 
not  too  numerous,  and  whether  all  the  structures 


and  objects  are  not  too  much  crowded  together. 
„ . But  taking  the  representation  as  correct,  the 

corbie-stepped  gables  in  the  chief  buildings;  a | comparison  of  any  actual  group  of  buildings  with 
plain  doorway;  a lantern  on  the  main  roof;  a an  ideal  group  is  not  a fair  one  : the  Mediajval 
square  kitchen  building,  with  lantern  or  louvre; 
other  offices  helpiug  the  efl'ect  of  the  centre;  .and 
the  use  of  materials  iu  stripes;  are  the  simple 
elements  which  conduce  to  very  successful  effect. 

In  the  “Vicarage  House,  Great  Kimble,  Bucks “ 


. group  I 

picture  should  have  been  one  of  a market-place 
with  town-hall  and  cross. 

Mr.  Truefitt  is  doing  somethiug  tow'ards  the 
settlement  of  the  question  put  by  the  author 
Last-named,  and  to  hasten  other  good  ends. 


(267),  the  roof-covering  is  brought  down  over  tho  , His  several  works  recently  erected  at  Holloway, 
bay  window,  in  a common  but  effective  manner.  I aud  others  designed  (243  to  253),  are  nearly 
ill  the  course  which  our  remarks  have  taken,  [ all  of  them  of  that  class  of  suburban  house- 
wc  have  been  ns  yet  content  with  the  mention  ; buildingswherein  generally  fresh  art  is  most  needed 
made  in  our  preliminary  notice,  of  some  of  tho  I at  this  juncture,  and  mistake,  whether  as  to  de- 
drawings  in  the  Great  Gallery,  which  may  first  j coration  or  as  to  9t.yles,  has  been  most  complete, 
attract  attention.  Tlie  works  referred  to,  bow-  The  avoidance  of  all  imitative  material;  the  use 
ever,  shouM  be  more  particularly  described.  The  j of  stone  in  the  manner  which  combines  the 
most  prominent  of  them  arc  the  five  or  six  large  j utmost  effect  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of 
drawings  aud  sheets  of  drawings  exhibited  by  tho  j that  expensive  and  perishable  substance;  the 
author  of  a work  that  we  have  already  named,  ' dexterous  use  of  breaks  and  sets-off,  to  get  effect 
Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson.  Tho  sheet  numbered  226  dis-  ■ and  harmonize  the  internal  and  external  deco- 
plays  plans  and  views  of  six  or  seven  buildings  | rative  features;  the  attention  given  to  the  en- 
rcceiitly  completed  in  the  north  of  England  ; the  j closure  walling,  a feature  so  much  neglected 
drawings  227  and  229  are  views  of  the  Forum  in  buildings  of  the  first  class;  the  use  of 
Romanum  restored,  one  looking  towards  the  Capi-  features  of  the  Gothic  which  are  serviceable, 
tol  and  the  other  towards  tho  Colosseum,  to  illus-  j as  the  gable,  and  yet  the  avoidance  of  window- 
trate  the  question  as  put — “ Is  it  to  be  Classic  ? ” ; mullions  and  of  all  prominent  Mediaeval  character, 
whilst  another  large  sheet  (228)  shows  “A  Cluster!  arc  evinced  in  the  designs,  whether  they  be 
of  Ancient  Cathedrals,  Churches,  ami  Domestic  I sometimes  inclining  slightly  towards  one  style  or 
Buildinarsexistinir  in  Entrland:”  for  theiilternativc. ' somf-timoa  fVio  ntVicT.  Wim+OTT^.,.  *1,.^ 


England;”  for  thoiilternative,  I sometimes  the  other.  Whatever  the  architecture 
of  the  future  may  be.itwlll  and  onght  to  be  an  archi- 
tecture indebted  to  the  Gothic;  • 


aildings  existing 
“Or  is  it  to  be  English?”  Various  views  of 
Alnwick  Castle,  " a Building  recently  enhmged, 
externally  Mediicvalized,  and  internally  Italian- 
ized,” appear  under  No.  230.  Mr.  Wilson  had  in 
the  Exhibition,  when  we  first  visited  it,  a sheet 
of  plans,  which  we  mentioned,  to  exhibit  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  Italianized  interior. 
This  lot  of  elaborate  drawings  was  withdrawn, 
under  an  idi-a  that  an  exposition  of  Signor 
Montiroli’s  work  might  not  be  agreeable  to  him 
until  completion  of  the  work.  The  immediate 
direction  of  the  operations,  those  due  to  the  English 
architect,  Mr.  Sulvin,  and  tliose  due  to  the  Italian, 
has  been  from  the  commencement,  nearly  five 
years  ago,  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  hands,  and  has  involved 
much  labour  in  drawing,  directing,  and  inter- 
preting. Every  stone  was  ns  far  as  practicable 
reset  iu  its  old  place — to  retain  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  ancient  masonry.  Mr.  Wilson’s 
intention  is  to  show  by  the  whole  series  of  his 
drawings,  the  respective  merits  of  two  styles, 
which  be  regards  the  one  as  exotic  and  the 
other  ns  native;  and  to  show,  as  in  his  draw- 
ings of  the  “ Mansion  House  aud  Lodge  erect- 
ing at  Cheswick,  near  Bcrwick-oii-TweeU,”  from 
his  designs,  pliability  of  the  Gothic,  as  in  the 
admission  of  plate-glass,  and  of  decorations  inter- 
nally, as  of  ceiliugs  corresponding  with  the  ex- 
ternal architecture.  Whilst  in  tlie  Alnwick  ceil- 
iugs, the  beams  are  concealed,  and  height  is  sacri- 
ficed and  extra  labour  incurred,  his  own  designs 
sliow  that  the  beams  may  be  made  to  form  part  of 
the  ceilings.  But  we  do  not  see  that  his  designs, 
clever  ns  they  are,  and  his  elaborate  illustration  of 
Alnwick,  or  his  way  of  stating  the  case  of  Gothic 
against  Classic,  will  help  quite  as  he  supposes,  to 
settle  the  matter  at  issue.  One  of  bis  designs,  is 
mainly  Italian;  and  the  house  at  Cheswick,  would  be 
called  Florentine  or  Byzantine,  ratber  than  Gothic. 
It  is  a combination  from  many  styles,  the  Eliza- 
bethan amongst  the  number.  Gables,  each  pierced 
with  small  circular  lights,  grouped  so  ns  to 
resemble  the  cusped  circle ; bays  in  two 
stories,  crowned  by  a parapet  formed  of  small 
arches;  a central  portion  of  the  front,  car- 
ried up  and  covered  by  a fiat  roof;  wide  bal- 
conies on  cantilevers;  the  windi)W8  of  the  lower 
story  arch-headed,  without  mullions,  aud  grouped 
three  together;  and  the  upper  story  windows 
similar,  except  that  the  head  is  filled  in  as  solid, 
with  a cusped  perfnrationj  and  a penthouse  to 
the  lodge,  all  round  it,  boldly  projecting  on  canti- 


,  'hilst  it  should 
not  be  in  character  Mediaeval;  and  good  archi- 
tecture of  this  kind,  we  say,  is  now  about  being 
produced  in  the  class  of  buildings  where  it  is  most 
wanted.  There  is  only  one  serious  difficulty  that  we 
see  in  the  way  of  such  efforts  as  those  of  the  author 
of  these  designs:  it  is  in  the  prejudice  against  brick. 
The  London  brickwork  often  has  really  the  mean 
effect  imputed  by  the  public,  and  one  which 
makes  the  general  appearance  of  a building  very 
different  from  that  which  is  shown  in  drawings. 
Those  who  can  compare  the  house  lately  erected 
at  the  corner  of  Bond-street  and  Burlington- 
g^ardens,  designed  by  Mr.  Truefitt,  with  the  draw- 
ings (253)  will  be  scarcely  satisfied  with  tho  effect 
that  the  new  brickwork  temporarily  has;  and 
the  whitewashy  efflorescence,  to  nine  house-pro- 
prietors out  of  ^ten,  and  to  most  surveyors  of 
London  estates,  would  be  so  offensive  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  cementing  of  the  front.  This 
difficulty  at  the  threshold  of  art  is  one  \v’hich  we 
should  be  glad  to  know  bow  to  get  over.  Cement 
may  doubtless  be  used,  not  in  imitation  of  stone- 
work, and  so  ns  to  be  the  vehicle  of  some  degree 
of  art;  but  there  are  objections  in  the  lifeless 
appearance  of  the  surface,  or  in  the  dirt  which  soon 
becomes  offensive  enough  to  induce  an  application 
of  ochry  colour  or  glistening  paint.  “A  Pair  of 
Cottages  at  Toppersfield,  Essex”  (249),  shown 
with  the  works  wc  have  mentioned,  may  give 
some  hint  towards  the  provision  in  labourers’ 
cottages,  of  the  accommodation  required  including 
three  bed-rooms,  for  a moderate  sum.  Our  present 
author  provides  the  third  bed-room  of  one  bouse 
on  the  ground-floor,  in  the  centre  of  the  front 
portion  of  the  plan,  and  the  room  of  the  other 
house  ill  the  same  position  on  the  upper  floor. 

Never  was  a valuable  chance  so  thrown  away,  as 
that  there  has  been  for  art  in  the  design  of  street 
fountains.  We  cannot  s.ay  that  the  designs  in  tho 
Architectural  Exhibition,  all  are  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  architects.  But  those,  nine 
in  number,  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell  (297  and  300), 
show  bow  much  might  have  been  done  had  the 
work  been  consigned  to  proper  bands.  The 
amphora  form,  with  a hole  pierced  iu  it  for  the 
water  to  escape,  is  a mistake,  and  contrary  to  first 
principles  of  our  art;  and  perhaps  the  urn  form 
in  others  may  be  fairly  objected  to;  but  there  is 
a grace  aud  beauty  in  the  designs  generally,  and 
in  the  accessories  of  their  sculpture,  such  as  yet 
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sbonlil  contribute  to  the  adornment  of  our  streets 
and  jnrks.  The  “ Fountain  erected  at  Spilsbury, 
Oxou”  (301),  by  the  same  author,  is  treated  as  an 
nrcbed  recess,  surmounted  by  a wide  projecting 
roof;  and  may  be  classed  with  many  road-side  ex- 
amples equally  plain,  though  not  of  the  same  merit. 
Mr.  W.  (i.  Smith’s  designs  (138)  are  amongst  the 
best  of  the  Gothic  class;  but  there  arc  conceits  in 
them,  such  as  the  excessive  chamfering,  and  the 
form  given  to  the  labels  in  one  case,  and  errors 
n:;ainst  first  principle  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
wat'?r  spouting  from  the  mimicked  rocks.  The 
b(i.'t  Gothic  fountain  appears  in  one  of  Messrs. 
Sliaw  & Nesfield’s  drawings,  in  their  design 
fur  the  Manchester  Assize  Courts;  but  it  is 
almost  too  elaborate  for  probability  of  execution. 
The  fountain  just  “inaugurated”  at  Bath,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps  {3-t4),  is  only  injured 
by  the  lightness  of  the  iron-work  tinial  to  the  mas- 
sive stone  ; for,  as  we  have  said,  relative  harmony 
is  to  be  studied,  as  well  as  the  expression  of  fitness 
of  each  material. 

We  mu.st  wind  up  our  series  of  notices  by 
merely  naming  a selectimi  of  the  other  works 
that  we  have  examined,  but  cannot -now  describe. 
The  designs  for  the  Manchester  Assize  Courts, 
by  Messrs.  Crossland,  Garling,  Green  & De  Villc, 
Truefitt,  Kirkby,  E.  M.  Barrv,  Lamb,  Pownall, 
Shaw  & Nesfield,  T.  U.  Smith,' Morgan,  J.  M.H. 
Hahn,  and  T.  Allom,  were,  however,  all  of  them, 
unless  with  some  one  exception,  described  by  us 
with  other  designs  when  they  were-exhibitad  a year 
ago ; and  the  designs  for  the  Cambridge  Guildhall, 
by  Messrs.  J.  P.  Jones  (“Floreat  Cantabrigin0  ”), 
£.  PAnsoii  (with  a device),  and  Be  Villc  & Green 
(“  Suum  Cuique  ”),  were  in  like  manner  spoken  of 
on  their  exhibition  at  Cambridge.  It  cannot  be 
too  frequently  mentioned  that,  whilst  the  names 
of  those  who  exhibit  at  Conduit-street  are  but  a 
small  proportion  of  those  who  competed,  the 
designs  found  are  scarcely  any  of  them  shown 
Bufficiently  for  the  purposes  of  compui-ison  with 
others. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Habeishon  has  several  drawings  of 
lodges  (215  to  219),  brick  and  half-timbered 
buildings,  now  erecting  at  Bedweli-park,  Herts, 
Culling  E.  Eardley,  Bart.;  and  a view 
(287)  of  a half-timbered  bouse  which  he  is  building 
for  Lord  Lilford,  at  Warrington,  Lancashire. 
Mr.  Edmeston  has  drawings  (312)  of  stone  door- 
ways from  houses  at  Norwood,  erected  from  his 
designs,  one  of  the  number  being  better  in  efiect 
as  built  than  as  shown  in  the  Exhibition.  Mr. 
O.R.  Clarke, Mr.Morgan  in  his  design  for  the  Jews’ 
Hospital,  Mile-end,  and  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  in  photo- 
gmphs  of  his  Government  offices,  have  contributed 
works  differing  mucb,  but  which  each  deserve  to 
be  looked  at.  We  have  omitted  to  name  several 
works  of  decorative  art,  and  amongst  them  the 
photographs  of  Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt’s  designs  for 
engine  and  carriages  for  the  viceroy  of  Egypt, 
excellent  as  surface-decoration;  the  cartoons  for 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud,  some 
capital  designs  for  decorations  by  JMr.  E.  Agneni, 
and  the  drawings  of  old  buildings  and  details, 
many  of  which  are  very  interesting. 


TERMS  OF  CONTRACTS. 

RLFOItTlI  IN  EOTAL  ENOINEEES’  DEPARTMENT. 

Since  our  previous  reference  to  this  subject, 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  has  issued  a second  document, 
with  the  view  of  correcting  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  in  the  Royal  Engineer  Department's 
building  operations.  We  are  not  certain  that  the 
present  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
patriotic  as  they  are,  will,  without  further  steps, 
result  in  any  permanent  improvement  in  the  De- 
partment. The  existing  organization  (with  its 
double  set  of  officers,  whose  interests  can  never  he 
made  identical,  together  with  their  triplicate  and 
quadruplicate  system)  makes  it  a very  diffi- 
cult branch  of  the  public  service.  The  tw'o 
brunches  should  be  divided, — one  taking  the 
military  portion  of  the  duty,  and  the  other  the  civil; 
and  each  should  be  responsible  for  what  it  does. 

The  directions  and  suggestions  given  are  never- 
theless very  valuable,  aud,  if  they  were  acted  upon 
by  engineers,  architects,  public  companies,  aud 
employers  generally,  would  considerably  reduce 
the  cost  of  buildings.  Great  expense  is  now  often 
inemTed  in  consequence  of  the  very  limited  time 
in  which  huilding.s  are  required  to  be  completed 
under  heavy  penalties,  which  are  often  enforced 
under  very  stringent  clauses  of  contracts. 

Mr.  Herbert  urges  the  necessity  of  consulting 
the  customs  of  the  country  iu  fixing  the  terms  of 
contracts ; that  when  terms  are  agreed  on  they 
should  be  enforced,  in  fairness  to  rejected  candi- 1 
dates ; and  goes  on  to  say : — 

“ 3.  The  following  are  a few  of  the  numerous  instances 
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in  which  the  terms  originally  fixed  may  enhance,  and,  in 
deed,  in  cases  which  hax’e  come  under  Mr.  Herbert’s 
notice,  have  really  enhanced,  the  cost  of  public  works, 
without  an)'  corresponding  advantage, 

4.  A snecification  may  provide  for  a description  of 
brick  which,  however  good  in  itself,  is  little,  if  at  all 
superior  to  that  which  is  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  proposed  work. 

5.  One  description  of  brick,  stone,  or  timber  may  be 
insisted  upon  when  a choice  of  several  might  be  given. 

6.  The  time  for  the  supply  of  materials  may  be  so  short 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  a dealer  to  get  a consignment 
from  the  source  of  supply ; and  he  is  obliged,  in  fixing  his 
price,  to  calculate  upon  having  to  purchase  the  material 
in  a limited  market. 

The  time  for  the  completion  of  a work  may  be  bo 
short  that  the  contractor  has  to  calculate  for  unusual 
expeose  of  all  kinds,  not  only  in  the  supply  of  materials, 
but  labour. 

8.  Workmanship  and  fittings  may  be  insisted  upon  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  a country  arc  not  accustomed, 
and  which  few  will  undertake,  or,  if  they  do,  at  extrava- 
gant prices  only. 

9-  No  bond  should  be  required,  except  when  it  U abso- 
lutely necessary,  •and  ihe  payments  should  be  made  as 
frequently  aud  the  reserves  as  small  as  posdble. 

10.  No  contract  should  be  made  except  with  those  who 
are  known  to  be  competent  to  perform  it;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  most  extended  competition  should  be  resorted  to 
among  all  that  are  competent. 

n.  In  consequence  of  the  modifications  made  by  Cir- 
culars 411  and  520  in  the  system  of  contracts  /or  large 
works  et  home  stalious,  Mr.  Secretary  Herbert  has  reason 
to  believe  th.it  the  public  have  obtained  better  terms,  and 
he  trusts  that  officers  commanding  the  troops  at  foreign 
stations  will  co  operate  with  the  controllers  of  army  ex- 
penditure and  with  commanding  royal  eDgiiieerB  in  adopt- 
ing these  principles. 

12.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  commanding  royal  engi- 
neers and  controller  of  army  expenditure  should,  from 
time  to  time,  consult  those  persons  who  generally  tender 
for  engineer  v/urks  or  supplies,  including  unsuccessful 
candidates,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  terms  which  are  most 
adv.mtageous  to  them,  and  that  ever)*  facility  conipatinle 
with  the  interests  of  the  service  slioukl  he  afforded  to  the 
contractor  in  carrying  out  the  work. 

13.  Whenever  it  is  found  by  actual  experience  at  foreign 
stations  that  work  may  he  carried  on  by  the  hire  of  work, 
men  atid  the  purchase  of  materials  at  a cheaper  rate  than 
by  contract,  the  former  system  may  be  adopted  in  place 
of  either  periodical  or  special  contracts.” 


THE  COMPETITION  DESIGNS  FOR  SAINT 
ANDRE\V”S  CHURCH,  DUBLIN. 

Stepping  out  of  the  old  path  followed  by  coin- 
inittees  io  Ireland  generally,  the  committee  in 
this  matter  have,  by  exhibiting  the  designs  before 
announcing  their  decision,  courted  opinions  upon 
their  merits.  It  is  stated  there  is  a unanimity 
mnnngst  the  committee  upon  the  super -excellence 
both  ill  design  aud  dniuglitsinaiisbip  of  one  set  coii- 
tribatod  by  an  eminent  provincial  firm,  though  a 
p.inigrapli  in  the  accompanying  description  by  the 
authors  themselves  proclaims  one  fact,  that  the 
design  as  exhibited  cannot  bo  executed  for  the 
limited  amount.  Rumour  alrc.idy  attributes  an 
injustice  to  the  committee,  but  we  must  decline 
listening.  “ Dum  spiro  spero  " has  a composition 
of  some  merit,  both  as  regards  exterior  and 
interior — perspectives,  iu  many  colours,  of  each 
being  given,  with  cruciform  plau,  attributed 
to  an  official  of  a certain  local  estahlishuient. 
“Excelsior”  displays  a design  in  his  usual  style, 
though  his  per.spectives  are  of  a less  pretentious 
character — hardly*  emanating  from  a southern 
clime, — probably  all  the  better  for  artists’  eves? 
“ Ivesurgam  ” the  first — by  the  way,  there  are 
three  “Resurgaras” — is  happy  in  his  plan — iu 
features, cruciform,  with  nave,  transepts,  and  chan- 
cel— aud  equally  so  iu  his  elevation.  The  authors 
of  a design  marked  with  a shamrock  in  a ring, 
tlie  A 1 design  liiiitcd  at  above,  evince  an  ability 
in  grouping,  in  richness  of  detail,  and  iu  general 
effect  to  be  admired.  “ Donee  Templa  refeceris  ” 
deserves  and  requires  investigation,  to  appreciate 
tile  designs  which  arc  admirably  wrought  out. 
The  plan  is  very  peculiar,  perhaps  the  simplest  in 
the  exhibition,  comprising  chielly  nave  and  aUles, 
but  the  latter  are  mere  pussage-ways,  aud  their 
usual  width  is  thrown  into  the  nave,  that  no  optical 
impediments  might  be  offered  to  the  seated  por- 
tion of  the  congregation.  “ Templa  quaiu  delecta” 
is  A 2,  but  we  cannot  expect  to  see  it  carried  out 
in  its  integrity.  “ In  fide  et  in  hello  fortes  ” con- 
tributes two  designs,  one  to  cost  9.G0U/.,  and 
another  10,2G0^.  (sharp  to  the  limited  amount), 
but  tile  former  is  preferable,  save  in  the  weak- 
ness of  tlie  spire.  The  perspectives  arc  tinted  by 
the  same  English  hand  whose  colouring  of  prize 
drawings  in  a recent  competition  was  noticed. 

“ Delta  ” has  four  drawings.  The  niauuer  is 
palpable.  Monogram,  T in  a circle,  has  ten 
drawings,  including  an  effectively  etched  perspec- 
tive, with  many  meritorious  points,  but  a glaring 
defect  in  the  flatness  of  the  transept  roof,  and  the 
handling  of  the  tij)i}er  part  of  the  tower  aud  the 
spire. 

Gothic  is  the  style  adopted  by  all  the  com- 
petitors. 


LECTURES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  1st  of  May.  Mr.  Robert 
Kerr  delivered  a discour.ae  on  the  “ Battle  of  the 
Styles;  its  Past,  Present,  and  Future;  from  a 
favourable  point  of  view.” 

Mr.  Godwin  having  been  called  to  the  chair, 
said  it  was  a particular  pleasure  to  him  to  intro- 
duce the  lecturer  of  the  evening,  because  it  bad 
been  his  privilege,  some  years  ago,  first  to  make 
Mr.  Kerr’s  writings  known  to  the  public,  in  the 
shape  of  a series  of  papers  afterwards  collected  as 
“ The  Newleafe  Discourses.”  Mr.  Kerr  had  a 
right  to  be  considered  amongst  the  first  of  those 
who  urged  upon  the  public,  in  our  time,  the 
necessity  of  recollecting  that  architecture  is  a fine 
art,  and  upon  the  profession  that  those  who  prac- 
tise it  should  be  artists. 

Mr.  Kerr  then  delivered  his  discourse,  tracing 
the  history  of  architecture  iu  modern  times,  and 
showing  the  variations  which  had  taken  place  in 
public  opinion.  We  will  give  a report  hereafter. 

The  Chairman,  at  the  close  of  the  discourse,  in 
proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Kerr  (which 
was  afterwards  unanimously*  carried),  said  that  if 
the  public  could  be  in.ade  to  know  that  seven  in- 
teresting lectures  could  be  enjoyed  there,  together 
with  the  right  of  coming  at  any  time  into  the 
exhibition  of  drawings  and  inventions,  for  half-a- 
crown,  the  gallery  would  not  be  large  enough  to 
contain  the  visitors.  Knowledge  of  the  art,  too, 
would  spread  ; one  of  the  results  of  which  would 
probably  bo  the  growth  of  an  opinion  that,  as  Mr. 
Cockerell  had  said  fourteen  years  ago,  be  who 
would  really  become  an  architect  must  leave  the 
special  discussion  of  styles,  and  steadilylook  to  the 
true  eud  and  aim  of  his  art.  The  chairman  after- 
wards announced,  that  on  the  fulhjwing  Tuesday 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  (of  Oxford)  would  deliver  a 
lecture  on  the  comparative  progress  of  English 
and  French  architecture. 

On  Saturday  last  the  Prince  Consort  paid  a 
quiet  visit  to  the  Exhibition  to  see  the  works 
tliere  displayed.  The  door-keeper,  not  knowing 
the  Putrou  of  the  Society,  asked  for  the  usual 
shilling  for  adrnittauco,  when,  as  we  arc  ,told,  it 
was  immediately  handed  to  him  with  evident 
good  humour. 


THE  OLD  WATER  COLOUR  SOCIETT. 

For  the  fifty'-sixth  time  the  Old  Society  of 
Painters  iu  Water  Colours  has  opened  its  exhibition. 
On  the  present  occasion  it  consists  of  281  works, 
mostly  excellent,  though  of  specially  remarkable 
pictures  there  are  perhaps  fewer  than  on  some  pre- 
vious occasions.  Mr.  Carl  Hang  semis  some  of  the 
results  of  his  recent  travels,  including  an  admirable 
and  striking  drawing  of  the  “ Ruinsof  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  Palmyra,”  105.  Amidst  the  wonderful 
assemblage  of  ruius  constituting  the  ancient 
Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness,  Mr.  Haag  was  located 
a week.  Amongst  his  smaller  drawings,  22-1, 
“ The  Cave  bciicaclk  the  Holy  Hock,  Mosque  of 
Omar,  Jerusalem,”  will  be  lookctl  at  with  great  in- 
terest. Jlr.  F.  W.  Burton  appears  to  have  sent  but 
two  sm.ill  lieads,  but  these  are  of  extreme  beauty, 
especially  228,  “ Am  Sebutzpatroneiitage : in  der 
Procession.”  Mr.  A.  P.  Newton’s  principal  pic- 
ture, 69,  “Mountain  Gloom:  the  Pass  of 
Gleucoe,”  is  powerful,  truthful,  and  large.  It  is 
a noticeable  iucident  that  tliis  exuelleiit  picture, 
the  price  of  which  was  250  guineas,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  a prizebokler  of  20Z.  only,  in  the  Art- 
Union  of  London,  Mr,  Struquell,  of  the  Edgware- 
road,  he  paying  tht^dilfcreuce. 

Mr.  Duncan  has  a fine  work,  badly  placed,  “ The 
last  Man  from  the  Wreck,”  14;  Mr.  T.  1\I.  Rich- 
ardson, a capital  view  of  Durliam,  119;  and  Mr. 
W.  Hunt,  several  of  his  umipproacliable  studies. 
The  latter  varies  his  contributiimis  by  sending  a 
pair  of  miniatures  in  one  frame,  2-10,  which  might 
be  called,  “As  I was  aud  as  I am.” 

Mr.  John  Gilbert  comes  out  strongly;  bis 
“King’s  Trumpets”  (21),  is  a remarkably  good 
specimen  of  bis  pow*ers.  Mr.  F.  Simillficld,  too, 
has  some  very  iiifcresting  pieces  of  expression; 
and  Mr.  Naftel  (see  particularly  4,  one  of  the 
watch-towers  in  Bay  of  Salerno) ; Mr.  S.  P.  Jack- 
son  (“Sunset  before  a Stormy  Night,  Widmouth 
H.iy,”  75);  Mr.  Davidson  (*•  Ecclesbourne  Glen, 
Hastings,”  44);  Mr.  Samuel  Read  (‘‘Tomb  of 
Rubens,''  65);  Mr.  J.  D.  Harding  (“The  Forest,” 
76);  Mr.  Rosenberg,  107;  Mr.  Birket  Foster 
(“  View  in  Holrawood  Corainiin,”  208);  Mr.  Samuel 
Palmer  (“The  Ballad,”  112;  a powerful  sunset 
effect)  ; Mr.  Joseph  Nash,  several  capital  interiors; 
Mr.  T.  M.  Richardson,  Miss  Margaret  Gillies,  Mr, 
J.  J.  Jenkins,  aud  some  others,  call  for  special 
admiration. 


BRINKBUENE  BRIORY  CHURCH,  NORTHUMBERLAXP. 


BRIMvBURNE  PRIORY  CHVRCir. 

This  building,  justly  estct’raed  as  tlie  choicest 
f’cclcsiastical  ruin  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 
hiTid,  is  in  course  of  restoration.  For  three  hnn- 
■Ired  years  it  has  remained  untouched,  and,  coin- 
jiared  with  the  fate  of  our  parish  churches,  unin- 
jured. The  apices  of  the  gables  have  fretted 
away ; the  south-west  angle  has  fallen  ; and,  when  | 
we  add  that  the  roof  has  disappeared,  and  the  ' 
flooring  consequently  perished,  we  liave  summed 
up  the  only  finger-marks  time  and  decay  have  left 
upon  it.  The  secluded  and  sheltered  situation  of 
the  building  accounts  in  great  measure  for  its  ' 
fortunate  preservation.  It  is  built  in  a vallev, 
upon  a nook  of  green  sward,  on  tbe  brink  of  the 
river  Coquet;  and  is  hemmed  in  by  steep  banks 
as  high  as  the  tower  of  the  church,  vvhich  is  there- 
fore scarcely  visible  from  the  adjacent  country.  On 
the  liigh  land  around  there  is  still  a great  d'ual  of 
wood;  and  we  learn  from  old  charters  and  sur- 
veys of  other  buildings,  recommending  the  use  of 
timber  “ from  Bri-nkborne  wode,”  tliat  it  was 
once  a dense  forest.  The  smoke  from  the  priory  | 
fires  was  hidden  by  surrounding  foliage  : the  only  ' 
clue  to  its  situation, possessed  bythepillagingScots,  ! 
was  the  sound  of  the  church  bell.  Local  tradition 
informs  us  that  a foraging  party,  intent  upon  the  ' 
well-stocked  larders  of  the  inoflTensive  canons,  had 
given  np  their  search  for  the  priory  in  despair,  | 
when  the  bell,  summoning  the  community  to  a ■ 
thanksgiving  for  tlieir  escape,  revealed  its  posh  ' 
tion,  aud  guided  the  enemy  to  the  spot. 

Brinkburne  or  Brenckburn  Priory  Church  is  a 
remarkably  fine  specimen  of  the  transitional  i 
period  between  the  disuse  of  the  Norman  and  ' 
vigour  of  the  Early  Eiigll.sh  styles.  Tlie  excel-  ■ 
lence  of  the  ashlar  work,  the  use  of  clustered  I 
columns  and  lancet  windows,  point  to  the  best  ! 
period  of  Early  English ; but  the  doorways,  the  ; 
clerestory,  and  the  third  tier  of  lights  at  the  east  ' 
end,  possess  the  Norman  characteristic  of  the  ' 
round  arch.  Y’et  this  erection  was  the  design  of 
one  mind,  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  altera- 
tion : the  whole  scheme  was  doubtless  carried  • 
out  as  at  first  laid  down. 

The  plan  of  the  church  is  cruciform.  Tlie  nave 
has  a north  aisle,  and  both  north  and  south 
transepts  have  eastern  aisles.  The  total  length  of 


the  interior  is,  30  feet  10  inches.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  nave  the  presence  of  a beautiful  arcade 
of  trefoil  arches,  springing  from  slender  shafts,  in- 
dicates the  site  of  the  cloister.  At  a great  heiglit 
above  this  arcade  wore  five  lancets,  one  of  which 
had  fallen  with  the  south-west  angle.  Their  alti- 
tude was  rendered  necessary  to  catch  the  light 
from  the  south,  which  would  have  otherwise 
been  intercepted  by  the  steep  bank  of  the  river. 
The  north  side  of  the  nave  has  a clerestory  and 
II  triforium,  the  arches  of  both  of  wliich  are 
round.  The  East  end  is  lighted  by  three  tiers 
of  triplets:  tbe  two  lower  sets  are  pointed- 
headed,  the  upper  plain  and  round.  Tbe  long 
slender  lights  of  the  transepts  are  also  round- 
headed.  The  doorways  are  all  of  Norman  out- 
line, but  decorated  with  Early  English  orna- 
ments. The  north-west  doorway,  in  particular, 
stands  slightly  forward,  as  in  a porch,  and  is 
very  richly  ornamented.  In  the  gable  over  the  I 
doorway  is  a triplet  of  trefoil  arches.  Tlie 
tower  also  partakes  of  the  same  intermixture  of 
styles  apparent  in  every  portion  of  this  interest- 
ing edifice.  The  Norman  features  arc  not  always  ■ 
capped  by  the  later  style  ; in  several  instances 
they  surmount  it;  and  the  character  of  the 
masonry  also  unmistakcably  proves  that  the  build- 
ing is  of  a uniform  date. 

Of  the  domestic  buildings  of  the  priory  nothing 
is  visible.  The  site  is  occupied  by  the  modern 
mansion  of  C.  II.  Cadogiin,  esq. 

William  Bertram,  Baron  of  Jlitford,  founded  | 
Brinkburne  Priory.  He  granted  the  site,  in  tbe 
reign  of  Henry  I,  to  Oshertns  Colutarius,  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a priory  of  Black  Canons,  i 
Besides  the  site  the  pious  baron  gave  the  monks 
lands  and  woods,  and  bis  descendants  gave  them 
permission  to  cut  timber  out  of  their  forests,  to 
take  fish  out  of  their  river,  aud  to  kill  game. 
^\hen  we  consider  that  the  Coquet  is  a famous 
salmon  stream,  and  that  the  moors,  with  their 
grouse,  were  close  at  hand,  to  say  nothing  of 
larger  game  in  the  forests,  we  shall  see  that  | 
these  were  no  mean  privileges.  The  monks  had 
also  a license  to  buy  and  sell  in  the  town  of, 
Alnwick, — a good  assurance  of  their  pro-sperous  j 
condition. 

The  restoration  has  been  undertaken  in  a purely  ' 


Mediicval  spirit  by  the  unaided  exertions  of  the 
family'  to  whose  possession  tho  edifice  has  for- 
tunately devolved. 

The  building  has  been  covered  in  with  a timber 
roof,  which  is  coated  with  small  red  tiles,  of  a hue 
quiet  enough  to  harmonize  with  the  weather- 
tints  of  the  old  masonry.  A wheel  window  has 
been  inserted  in  the  gable  of  the  south  transept. 
The  south-west  angle,  which  was  occupied  by  a 
staircase  turret,  tbe  greater  part  of  which  bad 
fallen,  has  been  built  up,  and  lierc,  we  believe,  is 
the  only  deviation  from  a strict  restoration.  The 
staircase,  which  led  through  passages  in  the  splayed 
pillars  of  the  western  triplet  to  the  triforium,  has 
been  built  up  with  solid  masonry,  and  the  charac 
teristic  passages  through  the  pillars  themselves 
have  also  been  filled  in. 

The  restoration  of  the  church  h.as  been  under 
consideration  for  many  years,  and  a fund  was 
collected  for  tbe  purpose  in  tbe  last  century 
wbieb  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  archdeacons  of 
Northumberland,  unappropriated.  We  under- 
stand an  attempt  is  about  to  be  made  to  render  it 
applicable  to  the  payment  of  a clergyman. 

Various  objects  of  intere.st  have  been  found  at 
diflerent  times  in  the  building  and  its  vicinity. 
On  one  occasion  a bronze  vase  was  found,  con- 
taining nearly  tlirec  hundred  gold  rose  nobles.  A 
large  stone,  roughly  hollowed  out,  had  been  placed 
in  an  inverted  position  over  the  hidden  treasure. 
On  removing  an  accumulation  of  rubbish  in  the- 
interior  of  the  church  a coped  stone  coffin-lid  was 
discovered.  It  was  sculptured  with  a trefoiled 
cross,  having  a mitre  to  the  right  of  the  shaft  of 
the  cross,  and  to  the  left  a pastoral  staff.  An  in- 
scription describes  it  to  be  the  tombstone  of  one 
of  the  priors.  These  and  other  relics  of  tho  past 
have  been  carefully  preserved. 

Railwat  Traffic. — The  traffic  returns  of  rail- 
ways in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ending 
April  11,  amounted  to  498,060/.,  and  for  the  cor- 
responding week  of  1859  to  4'13,310/.,  showing  an 
increase  of  5-1,750/.  Tho  gross  receipts  of  the 
eight  railways  having  their  termini  in  the  metro- 
polis amounted  to  215,582/.,  and  for  the  cor- 
respoiuliug  week  of  last  year  to  189,586/.,  showing 
an  increase  of  25,996/. 
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SENLIS. 

Seniis,  a small,  quiet,  interesting  French  town, 
in  the  department  of  the  Oise,  and  near  to  the 
Forest  of  Ch'intilly,  is  situated  a few  miles  from 
Croil,  a junction-station  of  the  Northern  line  of 
railway  to  Amiens.  At  Creil,  there  remains  hut 
little  of  its  ancient  importance  : from  its  peculiar 
situation  near  the  river  it  was  held  as  a strong 
: point  of  military  defence,  and  is  referred  to  par- 
. ticuhrly  by  M.  Viullet  le  Due,  in  the  part  of  his 
I admirable  Dictionary  of  the  Architecture  of 
; France  treating  on  military  architecture,  wherein 
: he  gives  a choice  illustration  of  it.  The  principal 
' remaining  ancient  edifice  of  Creil  is  the  church,  a 
I most  peculiar  one  in  shape,  partly  owing  to  its 
position,  and,  perhaps,  from  a great  portion  having 
: been  destroyed,  and  other  work  substituted  by  re- 
storation. There  is  nothing  very  interesting  in 
its  general  features.  Not  far  distant  from  it  arc 
the  remains  of  a small  chapel  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, or  even  earlier : it  is  very  much  defaced,  and 
I desecrated  to  the  utmost  extent  tliat  the  French 
: could  devise  in  using  it  as  a cow-byre  and  loft  for 
I old  hones  and  rubbish,  the  whole  beingsurrounded 
) by  manure  heaps.  A part  of  its  side  wall  may  be 
seen  in  an  illustration  in  M.  V.  le  Duo’s  work, 
vol.  iv. 

On  the  road  to  Senlis  there  is  nothing  of  any 
) interest,  save  the  curious  dwellings  of  the  poorer  , 
I peasants  near  Creil,  cut  out  of  the  solid,  soft  red 
stone;  but  on  approaching  Senlis  the  country 
1 looks  fairer,  with  the  lovely  slender  spire  of  its 
; cathedral  sparkling  in  the  day -light,  or  glowing  in 
1 the  sun-set.  No  geometrical  drawing  can  render 
or  tell  the  charming  eftect  of  the  beauteous  spire  of 
i Senlis,  esteemed  by  French  and  English  judges  as 
: one  of  the  gems  of  France.  One  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  in  that  age  of  geometric  design  the  arebi- 
I tect  must  have  had  a thorough  conception  of  true 
1 artistic  and  perspective  effects.  Apart  from  its 
; excellent  construction  and  lovely  decoration,  and 
piercing  with  stars  and  rosettes,*  time  has  so 

• worked  his  artistic  tinting  on  it,  that  its  mellow 
>varm-coloured  stone  glows  like  old  gold  in  a rich 

I sun-set. 

A view  is  given  of  tl  e south  side  of  the  spire 
and  tower,  to  show  the  varied  and  interesting  con- 

• struction  connected  with  the  turret  staircase, 
which,  although  different  from  the  west  side, 

I gradually  rises  into  complete  harmony,  and  unites 
all  with  the  most  masterly  and  delightful  effect. 
!The  corresponding  turret  staircase,  at  the  back  of 
ithe  north  tower,  is  worthy  of  examination,  which, 
although  requiring  the  same  construction  as  that 
on  the  south  side,  the  architect,  in  his  love  for 
variety,  treated  differently,  yet  remembering  In  it, 
las  in  all  parts,  what  was  due  to  the  whole  con- 
iceived  design.  For  more  enlarged  details  of  a 
ipart  of  south  spire,  M.  V.  le  Due’s  work  must  be 
'referred  to  again,  in  his  article  “Clocher.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  have  been  some 
ichaogcs  made  in  the  west  front,  particularly  with 
Tegard  to  traceries  in  windows.  The  greater  part 
'of  the  nave  and  transepts  of  the  cathedral  are  of 
'Eomanesquo  character.  Round  the  choir  are 
ismall  chapels,  some  containing  good  painted  glass 
land  coloured  decoration.  A sort  of  gallery  is 
iforuied  over  the  vaulting  of  the  aisles,  thus  giving 
'greatly  increased  accommodation.  Throughout 
•the  edihee,  especially  in  the  facades  of  transepts, 
[additions  of  Flamboyant  work  have  beon  intro- 
iduced,  such  as  trucerled  balconies,  Ac.,  constructed 
[with  the  fieur-de-lis  as  a prevailing  form.  The 
principal  entrance  doorway  is  most  exquisitely 
carved;  the  draperies  of  the  tall  statues  of  saints 
and  kings  being  well  arranged  and  richly  em- 
broidered. Remains  of  ancient  colouring  still 
exist,  especially  around  the  auriols  of  the  saints 
in  the  niched  mouldings  of  arch. 

Senlis  contains,  besides  its  small  cathedral,  ruins 
of  the  ancient  castle  occupied  for  some  time  by 
St.  Louis ; and  around  the  town  a great  part  of 
the  massive  fortifications  may  be  seen.  There  are 
dso  two  fine  churches  in  tolerable  preservation,but, 
lilcc  other  sacred  edifices,  in  this  quarter  especially* 
they  are  in  a state  of  horrible  desecration,— that 
)f  St.  Frnmbourg  being  used  as  a builder’s  depot, 
ind  quarry  if  he  choose.  This  imposing,  lofty 
dmrch.isof  thirteenth  century  date,  and  has  a fine 
circular  apse  and  entrance  doorway,  with  richly, 
carved  foliage  in  its  mouldings  and  graceful 
capitals.  It  has  had  a central  pier  in  the  door- 
way, containing  probably  a.  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
or  of  St.  Frambourg;  but  has  been  despoiled  of 
ibis,  and  of  the  sculpture  contained  in  the  arch. 
iThe  other  church  (St.  Pierre),  of  the  richest  and 


noblest  Flamboyant,  is  used  as  the  cavalry  bar- 
racks— the  aisles  being  occupied  below  for  stall.' 
for  the  horses,  whilst  above  are  the  vaulted  ward> 
of  the  men.  Little  remains  of  another  church  of 
very  early  date,  that  of  St.  Aiguan,  which  is  con- 
verted into  a theatre.  There  are  remains  ol 
others,  but  they  have  become  gradually  so  small 
by  degrees,  that  scarcely  anything  can  he  traced 
of  them. 

Near  to  Senlis  are  the  ruins  of  the  important 
“Abbaye  de  Chaly,”  having  an  exquisite  little 
chapel,  of  thirteenth-century  work,  in  good  pre- 
servation. 

The  illustrations  are  drawn  on  the  wood  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Laing,  from  sketches  made  by  him 
some  years  ago,  for  Mr.  Ruskin. 


ANOTHER  NINE-HOURS  MO^'EMENT. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  a renewal  of 
the  late  disastrous  struggle  is  threatened  by  the 
leaders  of  the  workmen  in  the  building  trades, 
who  have  recently  been  calling  meetings  and  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  non- 
society  men  towards  the  end  in  view.  At  a meeting 
on  the  2l8t  ult.,  at  the  Mitre  Tavern,  St.  Martm’s- 
lane,  the  chairman  explained  the  new  tactics  to  a 
numerous  assemblage,  chiefly  of  carpenters  and 
joiners.  The  “ Conference  of  the  United  Build- 
ing Trade.s,”  he  said,  had  determined  upon  adopt- 
ing  a different  course  of  organization,  by  the 
formation  of  a system  of  branch  houses  all  over 
the  metropolis,  aud  for  that  purpose  London  had 
been  divided  into  fifty  districts.  By  the  above 
means  they  believed  that  the  nucleus  of  an  organ- 
ization would  be  formed  that  would  carry  the 
movement  in  a few  months,  aud  prevent  the 
masters  from  being  able  to  learn  tb.at  the  men 
belonged  to  the  union.  Several  branches  had 
alre.'idy  been  established.  After  addresses  from 
others,  several  names  were  enrolled. 

If  Courts  of  Conciliation  are  to  be  of  any  u.se 
in  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  masters  aud 
men,  now  is  the  time  to  set  them  going  and  give 
them  a fair  trial;  and  we  trust  the  Government 
will  not  “massacre”  this  “innocent,”  but  on  the 
contrary  urge  on  the  projected  measure  aud  pass 
it  into  law  without  a moment’s  delay. 

The  building  trades’  workmen  are  in  an  un- 
settled state  elsewhere  than  in  London. 


wages ;”  but  the  only  reason  alleged  was  deshe 
for  relaxation  and  opportunity  for  improving 
themselves;  and  the  argument  which  the  masters 
alleged  as  to  the  practical  advance  in  labour  was, — 
“ Then  you  must  increase  your  price  to  the  public.” 
The  master  builders  of  London  conceded  the  one 
hour  aud  a half  on  Saturday,  and  this  was  an 
important  practical  advance  of  wages  ; hut  it  was 
felt  there  was  some  ground  for  the  concession, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  in  favour  of 
such  a boon  to  the  workmen.  Sub-letting  is  prac- 
tised to  a very  limited  extent  by  Loudon  builders, 
and.  certainly  not  in  the  largest  establishments’ 
It  is  important  that  the  building  workman,  as 
well  as  every  other  workman,  should  have  a free 
labour  market.  The  present  system  he  thought 
injurious.  The  real  market  value  of  labour,  and 
the  distinctions  of  quality  and  skill,  were  destroyed, 
which  was  an  injustice  to  the  able  workman. 

The  committee  are  now  determining  on  their 
report. 


MASTERS  ^VND  MEN. 

Befoub  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  this 
subject,  mentioned  in  our  last,  Mr.  Thomas  Piper 
gave  evidence  on  the  2'ith  of  April,  as  master- 
buDder,  and  hon.  secretary  lor  twenty- five  years 
of  the  Builders’  Society.  In  reply  to  the  obser-  \ 
vation  of  Mr.  Potter,  that  tbe  late  strike  might ' 


THE  MERITS  OF  PERCHLORIDE  OF  IRON 
AS  A DEODORIZER. 

I>'  a report,  on  the  practicability  and  probable 
efficacy  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  for  deodorizing  the  sewage  of 
London  by  means  of  percbloride  of  iron,  presented 
to  the  Improvement  Committee  of  the  City  Com- 
mission of  Sewers,  by  Dr.  Letheby,  their  medical 
officer  of  health,  the  reporter  not  only  questions 
the  advisability  of  using  such  a deodorizer,  but 
asserts  that,  two  years  ago,  he  found  it  to  he  “ the 
“ least  effective,  and  at  that  time  the  most  ex- 
pensive of  all  tbe  deodorizers  known;”  and,  in 
lact,  that  “it  has  in  every  instance  most  signally 
failed  as  a practical  deodorizer.”  We  have  thus 
assertion  and  counter-assertion  opposed  to  each 

other,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  which  is  right, 

the  Commission  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  or  the 
medical  officer  of  the  City  Sewers  Commission, 
As  for  the  cost,  Dr,  Letheby  admits  that  it  is  now 
only  a twelfth  part  of  what  it  was  two  years  ago  j. 
but  nevertheless  maintains  that  the  cost  would 
still  be  enormous,  from  the  quantity  requisite  to 
make  it  an  eftective  deodorizer  of  the  London 
sewage  and  purifier  of  the  Thames.  Dr.  Letheby 
has  his  owm  favourite  deodorizer,  but  the  question 
in  tbe  meantime  bears  exclusively  on  the  merits- 
of  percbloride  of  iron.  Dr.  Letheby,  we  may  add, 
attributes  the  summer  nuisance  on  the  river  to 
putrefactive  decomposition  of  organic  matter  in 
the  sewage,  aud  not  to  the  cause  to  which  Mr. 
Spencer  scribes  it. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

, (‘S'jwsex).— The  tender  of  Mr.  R.  Pink, 

have  been  prevented  if  the  men  could  have  met  Eastgrinstead,  has  been  accepted  for  erecting- 


If  '■  *’  some  examples  of  the  pierciues 

>l  the  eight  pediments  above  spring'  of  spire,  all  beine 
■hlrerent  in  (Ip'ign.  These  m ly  not  be  (aithfully  correct, 
lut  pve  the  appca'  aiice,  as  well  as  the  eye  can  make  them 
lutirom  below,  ty  i.asty  slutches  in  adverse  weather. 


the  masters  in  council,  he  showed  that  thirteen  , ^ ®*'^t.ion  at  Steyning,  at  a sum  between 

masters  and  nine  men  discussed  the  question  of  1.700^.  and  1,800?.  It  will  be  built  at  the  back 
nine  hours  as  a day’s  labour.  After  full  delibora-  Chequers  Inn. 

tion  the  masters  declined  to  concede.  Subsequently!  About  twelve  months  ago  the 

the  masons  and  bricklayers,  and  afterwards  the  erection  of  a branch  free  librai*y  in  Livescy- 
conjoiut  trades,  sought  an  interview  with  the  [ street,  Rochdale-road,  was  commenced.  F’rom 
masters.  The  masters  replied  that  they  would  be  . the  laying  of  the  foundations  tbe  building  has 
ready  to  receive  a deputation  if  any  new  matter  gradually  progressed  until  it  now,  according  to 
and  stronger  reasons  could  be  adduced,  but  it  the  locM  A.dcertiser,  only  requires  the  finishing 
would  be  useless  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again, ' touches  previously  to  being  opened.  The  plans 
as  the  masters  could  only  give  the  same  character  and  designs  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Lynde,  the  city 
ot  reply  ; he  said  the  masters  would  decidedly  wel- ' surveyor,  and  the  contractor  was  hir.  Thompson, 
come  any  measures  for  friendly  adjustment  of,  builder,  Cheetham-hill;  the  clerk  of  the  works 
differences;  cordially  agreed  with  the  principles  I being  Mr.  S.  Taylor,  The  faijade  of  the  buildin^, 
of  the  Bill,  hut  great  practical  difficulty  was  ' which  is  about  -15  feet  in  length,  is  of  dressc'cl 
apparent  to  the  masters  in  the  working  of  the  [ stone,  in  the  plain  Italian  style  of  architecture, 
proposed  Courts  of  Conciliation, — first,  because  , and  in  place  of  wmdows  has  a raised  panel  in  the 
the  men  who  might  be  appointed  would  be  uu-  j centre  of  each  of  the  three  bays  into  which  it  i& 


acquainted  with  the  masters, — with  their  per- 
sonal character ; secondly,  because  of  the  extreme 
variety  of  questions  arising  in  the  building  busi- 
ness, and  the  extremely  technical  character  of  such 
questions. 

Sir  J.  Paxton  asked  what  character  of  questions 
could  come  before  the  Council  of  Conciliation,  if 
all  the  men  worked  by  the  day,  as  he  understood 
the  vast  majority  did  in  the  building  trade  ? 

The  witness  stated, — Of  course  the  number  of 
questions  would  be  much  more  limited  than  in 
trades  working  piecework  ; but  still  there  would  be 
many  minor  questions  which  could  be  brought  be- 
fore such  a council.  He  doubted  the  practicability 
of  dealing  with  such  a wide  question  as  the  nine- 
hours  question,  because  it  invaded  great  fixed 
principles,  which  custom  imd  expediency  had 
established.  Did  not  agree  with  the  witness 
(G.  Potter),  who  stated  that  if  the  tenth  hour  of 
labour  was  omitted,  it  would  make  only  7^  per 
cent,  difference  to  the  master.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mihd,  the  deputation  did  not  uasign,  as  a reason 
for  the  demand  of  nine  hours  as  a day,  “ rise  in 


divided.  The  parapet  consists  of  open  stone  work. 
The  library  room  is  in  length  4-1  feet,  by  31  feet, 
and  26  feet  in  height.  It  is  lit  by  a lanthorn  roof], 
and  the  ceiling  is  coved  aud  panelled,  some  of  the 
panels  being  of  open  work  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation.  The  plan  for  heating  and  ventilating 
the  library  was  by  Mr.  Lynde.  A shaft  or  chimney 
about  50  feet  high  is,  from  a chamber  over  the 
entrance-hall,  fed  with  air  which  passes  through  a 
screen.  The  screen  is  for  two  purposes : it  catches 
all  the  “blacks”  which  rush  in  at  the  louvres, 
and,  by  turniug  upon  it  an  artificial  shower,  it 
will,  when  need  is,  refrigerate  the  air  before  it 
passes  down  the  shaft.  The  air  on  passing  down 
the  sluift  is  carried  by  means  of  tunnels  under  the 
library  room  floor,  through  which,  by  means  of 
grids,  it  rises  into  the  library,  aud  passes  out 
through  the  perforated  panels  of  the  ceiling  into 
another  shaft.  From  all  tlie  grids  of  this  kind 
the  rush  of  air  creates  an  almost  unbearable 
draft,  but  here  it  is  said  the  draft  is  imperceptible. 
Under  the  floor,  and  in  the  tunnels,  hot-water 
pipes  are  laid,  over  which  the  air  from  the  sh.ift 
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p;;Bses.  Air  so  passing  over  heated  pipes  is,  how* 
-ever,  liable  to  lose  its  hygrometric  or  healthy 
breathing  qualities,  and,  in  addition,  air  so  heated 
is  injurious  to  the  binding  of  books.  With  the 
view  of  restoring  the  qualities  of  the  air,  here,  by 
means  of  several  stop-cocks,  small  streams  of  water 
can  be  emitted  out  of  the  pipes,  so  as  to  produce  a 
kind  of  imperceptible  vapour.  lu  the  evenings 
the  library  will  be  lighted  with  four  sun-light  gas 
pendants,  of  fifteen  jets  each.  The  building  will 
be  opened  early  in  June,  when  3,000  volumes  will 
be  placed  on  the  shelves. 

JIulme  {Manchester). — It  has  been  resolved  at 
a public  meeting  that  a new  town-hall  should  be 
erected  for  Huline.  The  cost  is  estimated  by  the 
city  surveyor  at  about  7,000/.  The  building,  as 
designed,  will  be  of  stone,  with  the  principal  front 
towards  Jackson-street.  The  frontage  will  be 
71  feet,  the  plot  having  a depth  of  8t  feet;  the 
whole  containing  665  square  yards.  The  erection 
will  be  in  the  Italian  stylo  of  architecture, — the 
elevation  consisting  of  two  stories.  The  main 
-entrance  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the  front,  with 
the  township  offices  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
hall,  aud  the  overseers’  offices  on  the  right.  On 
the  further  side  of  the  hall,  a staircase  will  give 
access  to  the  second  story,  which,  besides  ante- 
rooms, will  contain  a large  room  in  the  direction 
of  the  frontage,  66  feet  long,  32  feet  broad,  and 
30  feet  high.  This  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  size  as  the  principal  room  in  the  Man- 
chester town-hall.  It  will  be  lighted  by  five 
windows,  looking  towards  J.ickson-street.  The 
greatest  length  of  the  building  (also  of  stone)  will 
face  City-road,  and  on  the  ground  story  will  be 
the  police  offices,  with  the  entrance  towards  City- 
road,  as  at  present,  and  also  a parade-room. 

Leeds. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new  corn- 
exchange  near  the  White  Cloth  Hall.  ,-Vt  a meet- 
ing, ill  the  town-hall,  of  cornfactors  and  others, 
the  markets  committee  exhibited  a plan  of  the 
corn-exchange  at  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  explained 
by  Mr.  Filliter,  the  borough  surveyor.  That  build- 
ing, which  is  of  the  Italian  style  of  architecture, 
is  150  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide.  It  contains  a 
large  open  space  in  the  centre,  in  which  both  the 
factors  and  fanners  ti'ansact  their  business,  and 
there  are  factors’  offices  on  each  side  of  the  build- 
ing. After  the  plan  had  been  inspected,  a good 
deal  of  discussion  ensued,  and  a general  opinion 
was  entertained  that  it  was  desirable  that  the 
farmers  and  the  factors  should  meet  iu  the  same 
building,  but  that  there  should  be  separate  accom- 
modation for  each.  A resolution  to  that  effect 
was  unanimously  adopted.  Mr.  Alderman  Gill 
assured  the  factors  that  the  committee  were 
anxious  to  meet  their  wishes,  aud  make  the 
exchange  in  every  way  a suitable  one.  He  also 
requested  all  gentlemen  who  wished  for  accom- 
modation in  the  exchange  to  communicate  with 
the  borough  surveyor,  in  order  that  the  committee 
might  be  enabled  to  decide  what  extent  of  accom- 
modation to  provide.  Plans  for  the  proposed 
building  are  about  to  be  advertised  for. 

Hull. — The  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  anew 
dock  at  Hull,  to  be  called  the  Hull  West  Dock  ; the 
Company  to  have  a capital  of  -100,000/.,  in  20/. 
shares.  It  appears  that  the  old  docks,  which  were 
founded  in  1774,  have  yielded  enormous  returns, 
but  that  there  has  been  no  adequate  expansion  of 
them  to  meet  the  growing  trade  of  the  port,  and 
that  the  steam-ship  owners  are  especially  dis- 
satisfied. The  promoters  hav’e  subscribed  a third 
of  the  required  amount,  and  the  municipal  corpo- 
ration and  Hull  Trinity-house  have,  it  is  stated, 
resolved  to  contribute  largely.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment is  to  be  applied  for,  aud  i per  cent,  is  to  be 
allowed  on  calls  during  construction.  The  monopoly 
of  the  existing  company  expires  in  1865. 


CIIURCII-BUILDING  NEWS. 

JEdlinglon  {near  Horncastle). — The  church  of 
Edlingtou  has  been  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  The  edifice  has  been  rebuilt,  except  the 
tower,  to  which  a new  upper  story  has  been  added. 
The  edifice,  which  is  in  the  Geometrical  style,  ex- 
cept the  tower  arch,  which  is  Norman,  consists  of 
a nave,  south  aisle,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  tower 
at  the  west  end.  The  two  windows  on  the  south 
of  the  chancel  are  of  stained  glass,  a present  from 
the  vicar’s  wife.  The  rest  of  the  svindows  are  of 
a rough  deep-tinted  glass.  The  floor  is  paved 
with  Minton’s  tiles.  The  architect  employed  was 
Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth. 

Bishop  Storfford. — A new  Independent  chapel 
has  been  opened  here.  The  edifice  is  in  the  Italian 
style.  ^ The  form  of  the  building  is  oval.  The 
galleries,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  above  the 
other,  are  carried  about  three-fourths  round  the 
building.  The  front  of  the  galleries  is  of  open 
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ornamental  ironwork,  painted  grey.  The  stairs 
leading  to  the  galleries  are  carried  up  spirally  in 
the  towers  in  front  of  the  building.  The  roof 
spans  the  whole  width  between  the  walls,  and  is 
divided  into  panels.  In  the  centre  is  an  orna- 
mental skylight,  and  the  windows  are  filled  with 
rough  plate  glass.  The  seats  are  all  open,  stained, 
and  varnished,  and  are  circular,  to  adapt  them  to 
the  shape  of  the  building.  Colour  has  been  very 
sparingly  introduced,  the  object  being  to  avoid 
ahowiness.  The  edifice  is  built  of  white  bricks, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  PouUon  and  Woodman,  of  Beading;  and 
the  builders,  Messrs.  Young  & Co.,  of  Oxford. 
The  building  is  seated  for  1,050  persons. 

Kegu'orih. — Therestoration  of  Kegworth  Church 
has  been  progressing  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Garland,  of  Nottingham,  at  a cost  of  about 
1,-100/.,  and  is  now  nearly  completed.  The  floor 
is  of  encaustic  tiles.  The  new  seats  are  of  Russian 
pine  and  English  oak  : the  pulpit,  reading-desk, 
&c.,  are  of  oak.  The  vestry,  formerly  the  abode 
of  an  anchorite,  is  being  restored.  The  edifice  has 
been  reopened. 

Waltham  Abbeg. — The  committee  for  the  repair 
and  restoration  of  the  Abbey  Church,  Waltham, 
have  announced  that  the  church  will  be  opened  on 
the  3rd  of  May.  The  new  gallery  is  almost  com- 
pleted : so  is  the  decoration  of  the  ceiling.  1,000/. 
more  is  required  to  complete  the  chancel  end  of 
the  Abbey. 

Maidstone. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  about  to  be  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Romney, 
in  the  Mote-park,  has  been  laid.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  BlaiulforJ.  The  church  will  consist  of  nave, 
chancel  with  apsidal  end,  vestry  on  the  north,  and 
organ  chamber  on  the  south,  north  porch,  and 
campanile  at  the  west  end.  It  is  designed  in  the 
Early  English  style  of  architecture,  and  will  con- 
tain accommodation  for  200  persons. 

Dover. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  parish 
church  of  St.  .Tames,  Dover,  has  been  laid,  in  a 
field  known  as  Tinker’s-close,  at  East-brook.  The 
style  is  Decorated,  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
edifice  is  to  consist  of  a nave,  93  feet  long  by 
24  feet  wide,  with  side  aisles,  each  76  feet  in 
length  by  20  feet  in  width.  The  chaucel  is  30  feet 
by  23  feet  6 inches,  into  which  an  organ-chapel 
opens  on  the  south  side,  and  is  in  extent  20  feet 
by  16  feet.  The  vestry  is  at  the  east  side  of  the 
north  aisle.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  church 
is  by  the  tower,  which  is  situated  at  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  building.  The  altitude  of  the 
tower  aud  spire  will  be  1-40  feet,  and  the  top  of 
the  gable  of  the  west  front  will  be  60  feet  high, 
and  will  contain  a traceried  window  of  six  lights. 
The  other  entrance  to  the  church  is  by  a porch  on 
the  south  side.  At  the  west  end  a gallery  has 
been  provided  for  children  ; while,  with  the  view 
to  increase  the  number  of  sittings,  galleries  have 
to  he  introduced  over  tho  north  and  south  aisles, 
with  staircases  at  the  entrance  end  of  the  build- 
ing. The  number  of  sittings  which  the  church 
is  intended  to  hold  is  1,400,  being  an  increase 
of  more  than  800  over  that  in  the  present  build- 
ing. Tho  architect  is  Mr.  Talbot  Bury,  and  the 
builder  Mr.  W.  Moxon,  of  Dover.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  whole  is  about  7,000/. 

Helleg  Abbey. — It  is  in  contemplation  to 
restore  the  chapel  of  Netley  Abbey,  situated  on 
Southampton  Water,  for  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ing Divine  service  tu  it.  Tiie  ruins  of  Netley 
Abbey  are  now  surrounded  by  a large  population, 
owing  to  the  military  hospital  which  is  erecting 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  will  he  the 
largest  building  iu  Europe. 

Vent7ior  {Isle  of  WigJit). — The  foundation-stone 
of  the  Church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Ventnor,  has  been 
laid.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  E.  Giles,  of  London. 
The  building  will  be  a Gothic  one  of  the  Geo- 
metrical period.  The  ground  covered  is  110  feet 
by  48  feet,  and  at  the  north-west  angle  is  a tower 
surmounted  by  a lanthorn  and  spire,  about  160  feet 
in  height.  The  contract  for  the  works  has  been 
taken  by  Mr.  James  Bull,  and  the  entire  cost  of 
the  building  will  be  about  5,000/. 

Publoiv  {Somerset). — The  church  here  has  been 
restored  under  Mr.  Ferrey,  of  London,  architect. 
The  contract  was  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Hughes 
& Son,  of  Bristol,  builders,  for  12,000/.  The  work 
of  re-construction  has  been  almost  completely 
carried  out.  New  roofs  have  been  built  in  the 
side  aisles,  buttresses  erected  against  the  decayed 
walls,  new  clerestory  windows  constructed,  new 
mullious  to  all  the  windows,  the  interior  com- 
pletely renovated  by  the  removal  of  all  the  old 
wooden  pews  and  the  construction  of  open  scats. 
The  entire  floor  of  the  church  has  been  repaved, 
and  the  whole  drained. 

Newport  (Wales). — The  Bishop  of  LlandafFhas 
opened  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evaugelist,  at 
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Maindee.  The  edifice  consists  of  a nave  aud  a 
south  aisle,  with  a tower  over  the  westernmost 
bay  of  the  same.  The  aisle  is  divided  from  the 
nave  by  an  arcade  of  four  bays  (including  that  of 
the  tower),  and  it  is  continued  eastward  so  as  to 
form  a chancel  aisle  of  one  bay.  There  are  western 
and  sonthern  porches,  a chancel,  and  a vestry. 
The  tower  has  as  yet  only  been  carried  up  to  the 
level  of  the  ridge  of  the  aisle  roof,  but  will,  when 
completed,  with  the  proposed  spire,  rise  to  a height 
of  180  feet.  The  church  is  designed  to  accom- 
modate 500  persons.  The  site  is  upon  the  slope 
of  Maindee-hill,  w’hich  is  being  rapidly  covered 
with  villas  and  forms  a pleasant  suburb  to  New- 
port. The  church  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Logan, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Biggs,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Prichard  & Seddon,  the  diocesan 
architects.  The  walls  are  of  thin  Pennant  sand- 
stone. The  dressings  are  of  Combe  Down  Bath 
stone;  the  timber  of  Memel,  but  all  the  fur- 
niture of  pitch  pine  with  pine  figure.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  boarding  felt  and  Ladies’  Delabole 
slate.  The  windows  are  traceried.  The  chancel 
arch  and  the  capitals  of  the  arcade  columns  are, 
or  are  to  be,  carved : this  work  has  been  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Earl,  of  London.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  Geometrical, 

Bristol, — A number  of  curious  carvings  have 
been  discovered  at  Bristol  Cathedral.  The  de- 
signs of  many  of  them  are  of  grotesque  character, 
and  they  are  generally  in  a good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, but  some  have  been  considerably  mutilated. 
They  were  brought  to  light  by  the  removal  of  the 
stalls  in  the  progress  of  the  work  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral. 

Stourbridge.  — W.  0.  Foster,  esq.,  M.P.  for 
South  Staffordshire,  has  erected  and  presented  tu 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wollaston  a church,  schools, 
and  master’s  house,  at  a cost  of  nearly  10,000/. 
The  church,  which  has  been  opened,  will  accom- 
modate about  650  persons,  and  consists  of  nave, 
side  aisles,  transepts,  chaucel,  sacristy,  south 
porch,  organ-chamber  (adjoining  the  chancel),  aud 
tower  at  the  north-west  angle  of  building.  The 
materials  used  for  the  walls  of  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  are  blue  brick  and  dressings  of  Bath 
stone.  The  style  adopted  by  the  architect  is  that  of 
the  fourteenth  century  Gothic.  The  church  has  a 
tow'Cr,  surmounted  with  trefoiled  battlements  and 
pinnacles.  The  interior  woodwork  of  roof,  seats, 
reading-desk,  screen  to  sacristy,  and  children’s 
gallery  at  the  west  end,  are  of  deal,  and  stained; 
tho  roof  and  stalls  in  the  chancel  being  mure 
elaborate,  and  containing  appropriate  tracery. 
The  organ  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Walker,  of 
London.  The  east  and  west  windows  were  painted 
by  Messrs.  Clayton  & B 11;  and  the  building  was 
heated  by  Messrs.  Iladcii,  of  Trowbridge.  The 
whole  of  the  buildings  were  designed  and  carried 
out  under  tlie  superiateiulence  of  Mr.  G.  Bidlake, 
of  Wolverbampton;  Mr.  Elliott,  of  the  same  town, 
being  the  builder. 

Manchester. — With  reference  to  our  notice  re- 
cently of  the  works  of  restoration  in  M.mchester 
Cathedral  wc  are  asked  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams 
to  state  that  he  executed  a considerable  portion  of 
the  carving. 


WORKS  ABROAD. 

On  the  28th  ult.,  on  the  Baden  side  of  the 
Rhine,  took  place,  with  perfect  success,  the  launch 
of  the  enormous  caisson  destined  to  receive  the 
concrete  of  the  foundations  of  the  abutment  of  the 
new  Rhine  Bridge.  It  is  16  metres  long  by  12 
metres  wide,  and  10  deep;  thereby  containing 
1,920  cubic  metres.  The  depth  of  the  ca.vity  ex- 
cavated by  dredging  in  the  bed  of  the  river  is  15 
metres,  so  that  a second  “ story  ” of  5 metres  has 
to  be  added  to  the  monster  box,  increasing  its 
capacity  to  2,780  metres  cube.  'This  is  the  last 
great  hydraulic  work  required  for  the  fixed  bridge, 
the  similar  one  on  the  French  side  being  so  far 
advanced  that  the  masonry  will  be  commenced  in 
fifteen  days,  by  which  time  the  foundations  are 
expected  to  have  sufficiently  set.  The  Baden 
abutment  will  require  two  months  longer.  The 
imposts  of  the  piers  are  ready  for  the  lattice-work 
of  the  girders,  which,  along  with  the  swing  bridges, 
are  in  a very  forward  state.  It  is  calculated,  at 
all  events,  that  the  French  aud  Baden  lines  will 
be  thus  joined  together,  and  trains  continue  with- 
out interruption  next  August,  and  afford  the 
opportunity  of  charming  trips  from  Paris  to  the 
heart  of  Austria. 

The  demolitions  undertaken  between  the  quay 
of  the  Megisserie,  opposite  the  Chiltelet,  and  the 
, Rues  Jean-Lautier  and  des  Lavandieres-Sainte- 
Opportune,  are  completely  terminated : not  a 
vestige  rests  of  the  numerous  houses  that  were 
standing  on  this  vast  space.  In  consequence  of 
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ibis  cleurauce,  a considerable  portion  of  the  Rue 
;aint  Germain  I’Auxerrois  has  vanished.  The 
jundutions  for  the  new  Theatre  Lyriqnc,  to  be 
luilt  on  this  spot,  will  he  laid  at  once : the  plans, 

, c.,  have  been  just  completed. 

* Paris  masons  are  not  more  careful  than  any 
ihers  of  their  class,  either  of  their  lives  or  the 
luildings  they  arc  erecting.  A few  days  ago,  in 
be  Rue  dcs  Vertus,  during  the  erection  of  a 
ouse  of  considerable  height,  the  usual  dangerous 
ystem  was  carried  on  of  loading,  withdressedstone, 
le  upper  floors  of  the  building  before  the  works 
vere  in  a measure  consolidated.  The  consequence 
i’as  the  fiilling-in  of  the  upper  one,  by  the  parting 
f the  walls,  carrying  the  whole  of  them,  with  the 
orlunen,  down  to  the  cellar.  Two  were  taken 
it  of  the  rubbish  dead : five  were  wounded. 

' The  lava  from  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  the  Puy- 
h-Doine,  hitherto  only  used  for  architeetual  pur’ 
toscs  in  the  basin  of  the  Limogne,  has  been  now 
itteiisively  employed  in  Paris  for  foot  pavements, 
iTeet  inscriptions,  and  panels  for  the  rich  enamels 
F the  process  of  M.  Morteleque.  The  Count  de 
thatrol  hiis,  by  the  useful  instructions  and  iiidica- 
ions  published  by  him,  been  one  of  the  chief 
uoraoters  of  this  branch  of  decorative  art.  He 
,13,  moreover,  in  order  to  develop  further  the 
tva  works  of  the  Puy-de-D6me,  founded  at 
lolvic  a school  of  design  and  architecture,  which, 
lengthened  by  aid  from  the  funds  of  the  depart- 
lent,  as  well  as  by  the  private  liberality  of  the 
lountess  de  Chatrol,  has  already  gained  a wide , 
iipiitation  in  furnishing  the  country  with  skilled 
brkmeu.  Other  schools  have  been  founded  of 
■ as  description  by  private  persons:  at  Semur, 
1.  Larribc  has  instituted  a school  for  workmen, 
lith  the  valuable  addition  of  a museum. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS. 

'iTiie  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
)pointed  to  inquire  whether  it  is  in  the  power  of 
lirliament  to  provide  further  facilities  for  pro- 
bting  the  healthful  recreation  and  improvement 
bthe  people,  by  placing  institutions  supported  by 
meral  taxation  within  the  reach  of  the  largest 
'iction  of  the  taxpayers,  have  made  their  report, 
iicy  have  considered  the  question  submitted  to 
lem  under  the  two  following  aspects  ; — “ First, 
•aether  facilities  can  be  afforded  to  the  people  at 
;rge  for  visiting  public  institutions  on  week-day 
ueniiigs,  withont  injury  to  the  buildings  or  their 
‘ntents;  the  evenings  being  ordinarily  the  only 
me  when  they  could  in  any  numbers  find  leisure 
1 do  so?  Secondly,  whether,  provided  such  faci- 
:dc3  were  aflbrded,  they  would  avail  themselves 
them  in  suflicient  numbers  to  justify  the  in- 
leased  expenditure  that  would  be  incurred 
rereby?”  aud  they  ultimately  submit, — “that 
istitutions  such  as  the  British  Museum  and  the 
.ational  Gallery  should  be  opened  on  week-day 
ircniiigs  to  the  public;  and  that,  as  the  opportu- 
-ty  thus  affjrdi’d  of  bringing  the  instruction  and  ' 
ifiasuro  to  he  derived  from  visiting  them  within 
le  reach  of  those  who  arc  occupied  during  ordi- 
ary  working  hours  would  be  appreciated  by  them, 

> is  desirable  that  they  should  be  thus  opened, 
lader  due  regulations,  between  the  hours  of  seven 
lid  ten  in  the  evening,  at  least  three  days  in  the 
'hek.  Monday  and  Saturday  appear  to  be  the 
ibst  convenient  days  to  the  public  at  large.” 


PTHE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
iTde  ordinary  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
i the  rooms  in  Conduit-street,  on  Friday  eveu- 
, g,  the  27lh  April:  Mr.  Penfold,  president,  in 
ce  chair. 

IMr.  Bunker  begged  to  be  allowed,  before  the 
agular  business  of  the  evening  began,  to  ask  the 
•fcretary  whether  the  committee  had  communi- 
Hted  with  the  council  of  the  Royal  Institute  as  to 
le  plan  proposed  for  granting  diplomas  and 
I^ees  in  connection  with  the  profession  of  arehi- 
i.ct.  As  far  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of  judging 
lom  the  statements  which  had  appeared  in  the 
Guilder  and  elsewhere,  the  scheme,  as  laid  down, 
‘as  of  an  exclusive  character,  and  immediate  steps 
mould  be  taken  to  obtain  correct  information  on 
le  matter.  He  might  here  remind  the  society 
liat  they  had  been  the  first  to  suggest  such  tests 
p:'  proficiency  for  the  profession,  and  that  it  was 
iaeir  duty  not  to  allow  the  matter  to  pass  away 
hithout  some  notice. 

I The  Secretary  said  that  the  committee  had 
eiken  no  steps;  indeed,  on  that  day  the  matter 
id  appeared  for  the  first  time. 

1 The  President  fully  concurred  in  the  remarks  of 
Ir.  Bunker  ns  to  the  advisability  of  communicating 
iiith  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute.  A com- 


mittee meeting  would  be  held  that  day  week,  before 
whom  he  would  undertake  that  the  matter  should 
be  regularly  brought.  The  secretary  would  cor- 
respond with  the  Royal  Institute,  and  the  whole 
subject  might  be  suitably  discussed  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  society,  which,_fortunately  for  their 
purpose,  was  a special  business  meeting. 

Mr.  Bunker  said  that  no  time  should  be  lost ; 
the  final  decision  of  the  Royal  Institute  would  be 
made,  he  feared,  on  Monday,  7th;  and  the  rules, 
as  now  laid  down,  would  exclude  the  members  of 
this  society  from  the  advantages  proposed. 

Mr.  Norton  read  a paper  on  Mediiuval  sculpture, 
to  which  we  shall  return.  The  observations  were 
illustrated  by  casts  of  diptychs  from  the  second 
century  up  to  comparatively  modern  times. 


THE  LATE  FIRE  IN  REDCROSS-STREET, 
NEAR  BARBICAN. 

This  portion  of  old  London  has  much  to  interest 
the  antiquary,  forhere  andin  adjoining  streets  there 
are  vestiges  of  the  old  metropolis  as  It  was  before 
the  time  of  the  Groat  Fire  of  1666.  Nearly  opposite 
the  old  church  of  Cripplegiite  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  groups  of  houses  now  to  be  found  in 
the  City,  and  of  which  we  have  given  an  en- 
graving. At  the  end  of  Red  Lion-street,  next 
Barbican,  thei’e  were  on  each  side  some  build- 
ings faced  with  the  dark-coloured  red  brick, 
moulded  in  cornices,  which  was  much  in  use  about 
Charles  the  First’s  reign.  One  of  those  clumps 
of  houses  nearest  to  Smithfield  has  been  destroyed, 
leaving  just  enough  to  show  that  behind  the 
facing  there  was  work  of  far  greater  antiquity. 

The  ruins  present  a singular  appearance,  aud 
show  how’  the  buildings  Lave  been  patched 
and  altered  from  time  to  time.  In  a porLion 
of  the  brick  house  of  Charles  the  First’s  days 
part  of  tho  timber  framework  has  been  left, 
which  is  probably  upwards  of  500  years  old,  in- 
cluding huge  beams  of  oak,  some  of  which  are  of 
great  length,  and  about  18  inches  square.  Fart 
of  this  wood  is  remarkably  sound,  in  spite  of  the 
action  of  time  and  Are. 

A sight  of  these  ruins  serves  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  action  and  effect  of  the  Great  Fire  of  1666. 
Throughout  the  space  swept  by  the  recent  con- 
flagration there  were  no  sufficient  party  walls,  and 
it  is  only  where  these  modern  works  are  placed 
that  the  raging  of  the  flames  on  the  present 
occasion  was  stopped  : bub  for  this,  notwith- 
standing the  immense  power  of  the  water  engines 
now  in  use,  it  would  have  been  no  easy  matter  to 
have  limited  the  damage.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  premises  the  brick  aud  stone  work  has  been 
nearly  levelled  with  the  ground. 

Although  the  frontage  was  of  substantial- 
looking  brickwork,  the  back  portion  was  chiefly  of 
wood,  aud  hundreds  of  the  houses  which  escaped 
the  Great  Fire  are  of  the  same  dangerous  construc- 
tion. Year  by  year,  however,  these  lemains  of 
past  times  are  vanishing,  and  fires,  alterations, 
and  the  slow  but  sure  effect  of  time,  will,  ere  long, 
destroy  all  traces  of  the  city  of  the  past.  Several 
very  large  fires  have  happened  in  this  neighbour- 
hood withiu  the  last  twelve  months. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  old-fashioned 
houses,  formed  of  massive  timber,  resist  the  action 
of  fire  for  a much  longer  time  than  dwellings  of 
the  modern  kind.  At  Bermondsey  a fire  demo- 
lished extensive  warehouses  and  several  houses: 
an  ancient  wooden  house  which  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  fire  escaped  with  trilling  damage.  It  is 
only  the  introduction  of  party  walls  which  pre- 
vents the  spread  of  fires  amongst  modern  build- 
ings to  the  extent  of  those  of  former  limes. 


DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

Ameetino  of  the  committee'regardiug  the  above 
was  held  on  the  19th  ultimo.  The  Very  Rev. 
the  Dean  in  the  chair.  A statement  of  finance 
was  read,  by  which  it  appeared  that,  altogether, 
the  public  had,  up  to  that  time,  contributed  to 
the  joint  purpose  of  the  special  evening  services 
and  the  internal  decoration  of  the  cathedral  about 
7,000Z. ; that  about  5,OOOZ.  of  that  amount,  to 
speak  in  round  numbers,  bad  been  already  ex- 
pended in  farthering  both  purposes.  The  fixing 
of  the  organ  in  one  of  the  north  bays  of  the  choir, 
in  preference  to  restoring  it  to  its  old  place  above 
the  screen  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  was  re- 
ported to  haveheen  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

A report  of  the  cathedral  surveyor  was  then 
re-ad,  accompanied  by  plans  aud  drawings  of  the 
alterations  in  the  choir  contemplated  by  the  sub- 
committee. The  Ciiy  Press  says,  Mr.  Penrose 
stated,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  that  10.000/. 
would  make  a very  good  beginning  of  the 
entire  decorations  indicated  in  his  drawings, 


bub  that  many  times  that  amount  would  be  re- 
quired to  complete  the  whole  interior  worthj'  of 
the  building  itself  and  of  the  national  importance 
it  represented.  Mr.  Penrose  supplemented  his 
remarks  by  stating  that  lie  had  discovered  in  the 
archives  of  the  cathedral  an  original  drawing  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  wherein  was  portrayed  one 
of  the  bays  of  the  choir  with  an  organ  introduced. 
This  he  stated  was  as  satisfactory  as  it  was  in- 
teresting, for  it  thereby  evidenced  that  in  the 
alteration  of  the  site  of  the  orgau,  the  committee 
were  only  following  out  the  original  plan  of  the 
groat  architect  in  his  noble  work,  the  cathedral — 
a plan,  however,  in  which  he  was  at  the  time  so 
shamefully  frustrated,  as  he  was  in  too  many  par- 
ticulars with  respect  to  it.  Mr.  Cotton  moved  a 
resolution  proposing  the  removal  of  the  organ- 
screen  from  its  present  site  to  the  entrance  of  the 
south  transept, — it  being  understood  that  it  was 
placed  there  as  a suggestive  site  or  substructure 
for  the  proposed  new  and  additional  organ  for  the 
especial  use  of  tho  popular  evening  services,  and 
for  such  other  public  ceremonials  reijuirlng 
music:d  adjuncts, — which  was  then  carried.* 


COMPETITIONS. 

Ripley  Chapel,  Derbyshire. — The  committee  of 
this  chapel  have  selected  the  design  of  Mr.  R.  C. 
Sutton,  architect,  of  Nottingham,  under  whose 
superintendence  the  work  is  to  be  carried  out. 

Chester. — The  committee  for  the  restoration  of 
Holy  Trinity  Church  examined  the  several  com- 
peting designs  sent  in  by  local  and  other  archi- 
tects; after  which  it  was  determined  to  select  two 
plans,  one  for  a restoration  of  and  the  other  for 
rebuilding  the  church,  both  plans  to  be  submitted 
to  the  final  choice  of  a future  vestry  meeting. 
Mr.  James  Harrison’s  designs  for  a restoration  of 
the  church,  says  the  Chester  Chronicle,  were 
unanimously  adopted ; but,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
building, considerable  difference  in  opinion  was  e.x- 
pressed.  Dr.  Waters  proposed  that  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Murray,  of  Coventry,  for  an  entire  rebuilding 
and  extension  of  the  church,  should  be  rccoin- 
mended  to  the  vestry  by  the  committee.  Mr.  T. 
Hughes  proposed  that  no  plans  should  be  recog- 
nized by  the  committee  which  in  any  way  inter- 
fered with  the  present  foundations  of  the  church, 
or  with  the  interments  therein,  or  in  the  burial- 
ground.  After  a lengthened  discussion,  the  motion 
that  Mr.  Murray’s  plans,  along  with  Mr.  Harri- 
son’s, should  be  submitted  to  the  vestry,  was 
agreed  to. 


PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Ix  your  last  number  is  a programme  of  a scheme 
for  that  great  desideratum,  a professional  examina- 
tion and  certificates. 

I wish,  however,  on  my  own  behalf  and  on  that 
of  many  of  our  brethren  whose  practice  is  similar 
to  mine,  to  claim  tlie  extension  of  the  proposed 
examinations  to  a class,  who,  without  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  are  most  desirous  of  some 
mode  of  distinction  from  the  herd  of  quacks. 

If  it  is  asked,  “Then  why  not  enter  tlie  Insti- 
tute?” I reply,  the  Institute  discourages  measuring 
and  quantity-making,  on  which  my  practice  is 
based,  aud  requires  its  members  to  sign  a declara- 
tion, which  no  man  can  honourably  subscribe 
whose  charges  are  usually  made  to  the  builder  aud 
not  to  the  client. 

Is  it  again  urged,  that  “the  proposed  e.xamiua- 
tioiis  do  not  apply  to  measurers  and  quantity- 
makers  ?”  To  this  I answer,  that  I (and  many 
like  me)  have  a practice  which,  whilst  based  on 
surveying,  Is  partly  architectural,  and  I cannot 
aft’ord  to  throw  away  either  my  T-square  or  ray 
measuring  rule. 

Therefore  please  permit  the  appearance  of  my 
humble  petition,  that  the  great  men  of  Conduit- 
street  would  be  pleased  to  extend  their  proposed 
voluntary  examinations  to  a class  of  men,  whose 
opinions  many  of  the  said  dons  themselves  do  not 
disdain  to  ask  on  matters  of  construction  and 
detail,  and  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  hound,  will 
ever  pray.  A Seevetoe  and  Aeciiitect. 


• A correspondent  writes, — 

“ Sir, — It  is  painful  to  notice  the  ill  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  hangings  which  have  been  placed  in 
St.  Paul’s,  to  enclose  the  space  for  the  Sunday  evening 
service,  and  which  entirely  interfere  with  the  right  effect  oi 
Wren’s  glorious  building:  from  no  point  can  a proper 
view  be  had  of  the  whole  interior.  Admitting  that  sacri- 
llces  must  be  made  in  order  to  promote  so  much  good  as 
has  been  done  by  these  special  services,  it  is,  notwith- 
standing, a pity  to  disfigure  one  of  our  finest  examples  of 
architecture.  Visitors  irom  the  country,  foreigners,  and 
even  the  dwellers  in  the  metropolis,  must  be  disappointed 
at  this  Is  it  not  possible,  therefore,  to  devise  some  plan 
by  which,  during  week  days,  these  curtains  may  be  drawn 
aside,  in  order  that,  without  such  interruption,  visitors 
may  be  able  properly  to  view  the  i:iterior  cf  St.  Paul'.s.’’ 
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EXETER  BRANCH  BANK  COMPETITION. 
SlE, — We  tire  reluctantly  obliged  to  address 


you  ou  tbe  above  competition.  We  allowed  the 
paragraph  in  your  impression  of  March  31st  to 
pass  unnoticed,  as  the  object  of  the  writer  was  too 
patent,  and  our  interests  thereby  not  affected. 
Bub  when  we  find  this  Mr.  E.  C.  Itobins,  with  the 
most  unblushing  effrontery,  parading  a design  at 
the  Architectural  E.'chibition,  as  a “View  of  the 
Design  for  the  Exeter  Branch  of  the  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Bank,  to  which  the  Jirst  premium  was 
awarded,”  patience  has  its  limits,  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  expose  his  conduct.  To  do  so  we  have 
only  to  call  your  attention  to  the  annexed  extracts 
from  correspondence  in  our  possession. 

Kennedy  & Eogehs. 

Extract  from  In/ttructione,  cj'c.,  io  Architects 
incited  to  compete. 

“The  architect  whose  plan  is  preferred  and  adopted 
shall  have  the  snperiiitendence  ol  the  buikling  on  the 
u.sual  terms  of  5 per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  The  architect 
whose  plan  is  coiihidcreil  second  i>i  merit  shall  receive 
10/.  lOs.  j and  the  third  in  merit,  5l.  6s.’’ 

Extract  from  Letter. 

" Devon  anil  Cornwall  Bank, 
Plymouth,  March  |6, 

Gentlemen,— I have  tlie  pleasure  to  inform  you  that 
the  directors  of  this  bank  have  selected  the  plans,  marked 
“ la  fin."  fur  tin*  Iiuil/Hun-  thn  ,.r  rr ......... 


by  looking  round  some  of  tbc  churches  that  tbe 
soft  lists  of  the  beds  absorb  the  damp,  and  then 
the  frost  lifts  off  the  pieces  of  the  work  c.xposed 
to  tbe  weather.  I have  known  many  pieces  of 
coping  aud  cornices  that  in  course  of  years  were 
eaten  away.  Tracery  I have  found  to  be  better 
face-bedded,  for  this  reason, — if  it  is  worked  from 
the  bed,  tbc  cusps  very  often  drop  off ; and  in  some 
instances  I have  known  them  all  fall  off  in  work- 
ing:, such  is  the  weakness  through  the  soft  lists, 
always  in  all  freestone. 


THE  CHABGE  AGAINST  MESSES.  PETO, 
BRASSEY,  & BETTS. 


Sin 


-I  w 


David  Deiirv. 


^ *#*  We  said,  at  the  time,  that  we  gave  the  par- 
ticulars as  they  had  reached  us,  but  did  not 
understand  the  transaction.  It  is  to  bo  hoped 
that  the  competitor  who  sent  us  tho  statement 
did  not  purposely  withhold  the  fact  now  commu- 
nicated, which  makes  the  arrangement  clear. 


so  much  surprised  at  the  accusation  made 
by  Mr.  B auchard  Jerrold,  against  Messrs.  Brasscy,  Peto, 
& Betts,  which  appeared  in  the  article  upon  “Masters  and 
Workmen,”  in  jour  last  number  (p.  26lH,  that  I felt  it  my 
duty— as  cnnnecCed  with  one  of  the  technical  journals — 
to  apply  directly  to  the  members  of  that  Arm,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  accusation.  The 
characters  of  Messrs.  Brassey,  Peto,  & Betts  would 
almost  have  warranted  the  summary  rejection  of  the 
btury  Mr.  Jerrold  told;  but  as  it  wa.s  made  publicly.  I 
thought  it  best  to  take  special  measures  to  learn  the 
whole  truth  with  respect  to  it. 

The  result  of  my  inquiries  has  been  to  convince  me  tiiat 
Mr.  Jerrold  has  given  circulation  (o  wliat  seems  to  me,  in 
the  present  e.xcited  state  of  the  building  trades,  to  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a deliberate  slander;  and  1 
have  been  requested  to  meet  it  with  the  most  distinct 
contradiction.  Unfortunately,  the  period  at  which  1 re- 
ceived the  answer  to  my  inquiries  has  prevented  me  from 
noticing  the  subject  with  the  necessary  detail ; but,  by 
your  permission,  I may  return  to  it  hereafter. 

Geo.  R.  Bl'r.vell. 


further  movement;  whilst  au  inverted  arch, 
concrete,  6 feet  thick  at  the  crown,  was  gradual 
carried  through  the  whole  length  of  the  woi 
upon  a similar  plan  to  that  adopted  in  the  case 
the  foundations  of  the  side  walls.  As  tho  tiint 
struts  did  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  t 
inward  movement  of  the  sides,  during  the  form 
tion  of  the  inverted  arch,  counterforts  of  concrel 
10  feet  square,  and  carried  2 feet  below  t’ 
bottom  of  the  side-wall  foundations,  were  intr 
duced  at  every  12  feet  apart.  The  concrete  fou 
dations  thus  completed  contained  upwards 
7,500  cubic  yards. 


§i3oliS  gcaikb. 


DECISIONS  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

DEOJECTIUNS. 

B'dcer,  pisMct  Surveyor  of  St.  PanvruR. 


Builder. 


was  an  appeal,  in  Court  of  Common  Pleas 


April  23,  based  on  a special  case,  against  a conviction  by 
Mr.  Long,  of  Murylebnne  police  couit,  Tlie  appellant 
had  erected  a shop  building  of  one  story  over  the  fore- 
court of  No.  3,  Barrholomew  place,  forming  part  of  tlie 
high  road  at  Kentir>h-town.  and  had  neglected,  and  indeed 
refused,  to  apply  to  the  Metropolilau  Board  for  their  per- 
mission  so  to  do,  eitlier  ui  tier  the  powers  vested  in  them 
by  the  2fith  section  of  the  Building  Act,  or  by  the  NSril 
section  of  the  Local  Management  Act. 

As  Bartholomcw-pluce  consists  of  an  unbroken  range 
of  about  twenty  houses,  althougli  standing  hack  from  the 
public  road,  the  district  surveyor  conceived  it  to  be  hi-- 
proceedings  against  tho  builder,  under 
the  first-named  section,  for  ei  ecting  a projection  “ beyond 
the  general  line  ol  fronts  ” in  the  street.  The  case  was 
ably  argued  before  the  magistrate,  the  defendant  being 
represented  by  counsel,  who  niamtnined  that  the  tci  rn 
prf..e:tion  applied  only  to  some  adjunct,  somcappeiuU 
age  tu  a buihinig,  such  as  a bow  window,  a verandah,  pur- 
tico,  or  balcony,  and  not  to  a budding  .standing  on  it.s 
own  foundation.  The  magistrate  being  of  opinion  that  it 
was  a projection,  counsel  then  ar;;iie(i  that  it  did  not 
e.xtend  beyond  tho  general  line  of  fronts  in  ih.j  strert  - 
contending  tliat  Bartholomew.place  was  but  a small  part 
oftheKentishTown-road.onboth  sides  of  whicli  the  fronr. 
ages  of  the  houses  were  very  irregular,  and  the  majority 
m fact  abutted  immediately  on  the  road,  or  much  nearer 
to  It  than  the  building  in  question. 

considered  that  a.sthc  projection 
extended  beyond  the  line  of  fr-mts  which  would  be  aifected 
by  It.  nafncly,  the  line  of  Bartholomew.place.  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  Act,  and  he  issued  an  order  to  comply  wUh 
district  surveyor  within  a inontli. 
Apinst  this  order  tbe  builder,  supported  by  the  owner 
of  the  property,  uow  appealed  to  her  Majesty’s  jiX" 
who.  after  hearing  Mr.  Field  on  behalf  of  the  apjellant’ 
expressed  their  opinion  that  the  quertiou  was  simply  one 
of /lie/,  which  It  was  in  the  legitimate  province  of  the 
masistrate  to  deckle,  aud  that  it  did  not  i.ivoVe  a v 
matter  of  law  at  all.  Mr.  Fenwick,  (lie  di-trict  surveyor’s 

m“S  whh  cosS. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that,  before  the  month  expired 
\Vffrk«  niagistrate'B  order,  the  Local  Board  of 

bn?imL  workmen  and  pulled  down  the 

on  the  ground;  so 
Sort  lun^  Ihp  1 reluctantly  brought  into 

court  li  ng  after  his  requisition  had  in  reality  been  com 
ph^d  With,  or  at  all  events  had  been  rendered  uilncc.  si 


THE  LONDON  BUILDING  COMPANY. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  London 
Building  Company  was  held  at  the  Instituliou.  Cleve- 
laiid-strcet,  P'itzroy-squarc,  on  Tuesday  evening.  May  1st. 

In  the  directors’ report  it  appeared  that  tlie  Company 
had  not  been  supported  by  the  biiililing  operatives  to  the 
extent  they  had  anticipated,  but  still  that  had  not  de- 
terred them  from  endeavouring  to  obtain  work  ; and  as 
the  o))portimity  offered  of  sending  in  a tender  for  certain 
works  at  Ilemel  Hempstead  Church,  they  had  done  so. 
Although  theirs  was  tlie  lowest  estimate  for  pew-fittings 
in  deal,  it  was  not  the  lovrest  in  oak ; and  the  church 
committee  had  not  yet  decided  who  was  to  have  the  con- 
tract. The  shareholders  expressed  confidence  in  the 
management  of  the  Comiiany,  re-elected  the  directors 
and  thc.‘ccretary,  appointed  two  auditors  to  examine  the 
financial  statement  read  to  them,  and  reqne.sted  that  the 
articles  of  the  Association  should  be  printed  and  sold  at 
moderate  cost. 


Department  of  Science  and  Art : Directory  m. 
Regulations  for  establishing  and  conducti\ 
Science  Schools  and  Classes.  London : so 
by  Chapman  & Hall,  Piccadilly.  18G0. 

Tins  pamphlet  contains  a sutnuiary  of  the  natu; 
and  amount  of  aid  that  can  be  obtained  from  tl 
Dopartmeut  by  the  industrial  classes;  aud  ii 
AppeudLx,  with  Syllabus  of  the  subjects  i 
which  certificates  to  teachers  of  science  ai 
given  by  the  Department,  and  other  usefi 
matter;  the  whole  revised  to  March,  1860,  au 
superseding  all  former  rules,  though  still  subjei 
to  revision.  It  is  very  desirable  that  those  iz 
terested  should  have  precise  information  on  tl 
points  here  indicated,  and  this  they  will  find  coi 
cisely  and  officially  given  in  the  sixpenny  pamphh 
under  uotice. 


BED  OF  BATH  STONE. 

A PHACTICAL  masou.  accustomed  all  his  life  to 


the  use  of  Bath  stone,  sends  us  the  following  re- 
arks  : — As  t.n  h.jfi  ^ 1.  -1 i_®-  . 


marks:  As  to  bed,  if  you  look  closely '"into 

Bath  stone,  you  will  see  the  bed  show  in  a sort  of 
lists,*  of  soft  and  hard,  horizontally.  The  veins, 
“ you  will  observe,  run  across  the  bed  and  up 
the  face  of  the  stone.  For  all  work  of  heavy 
nature,  and  for  purposes  that  require  great 
strength,  it  is  best  to  put  stone  bed-way, — say 
jambs,  cills,  arches,  columns,  caps,  and  ashlar. 

I have  found  that  coping,  plinths,  labels,  string 
courses,  aud  cornices,  are  all  better  joint-bedded, 
or  this  reason.  If  they  lie  bed-way,  you  will  see 


H'u.  wnni,  meaning  roiows  or  layers. 

I 'ff  nf  ali.-t  w,ill,~a  c mmoii  mode  of  build- 
mg  a field  boimdnry.  viz.,  a foot  of  dry  walling  without 


mortar,  and  a foot  with  n 


NAVIGATION  WORKS  ON  THE  SEVERN. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  April  2-1-,  the  paper  read  was  an  “Account 
of  the  Works  recently  constructed  upon  the  River 
Severn,  at  the  Upper  Lode,  near  Tewkesbury,”  by 
Mr.  E.  Leader  Williams. 

The  whole  of  tbc  works  constructed,  during  tbe 
past  fifteen  years,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  tbe  River  Severn,  betw-een  Stonrport 
aud  Gloucester,  were  projected  in  1841.  bv  Sir 
William  Cubitt. 

After  a contest,  in  Parliament,  of  five  years’ 
duration,  tbe  requisite  powers  were  obtained  ; but, 
owing  to  tbe  unfavourable  state  of  tbe  money 
market,  the  works  were  not  commenced  until  tbe 
autumn  of  1856. 

_ Tbe  depth  of  excavation  required  for  tbe  lock- 
pit  was  35  feet,  and  here  some  difficulty  arose,  as 
was  anticipated.  Beneath  2 feet  of  loam,  and  16 
feet  of  sound  red  brick  clay,  there  occurred  14 
fi  et  ot  imperfect  blue  lias  clay,  intermixed  with 
black  mud  and  decayed  vegetable  matter,  in  which 
strong  springs  of  water  were  met  with,  aud  then 
4 feet  of  compact  blue  lias  clay,  overlaying  a thick 
bed  of  water-bearing  gravel.  When  the  sound 
upper  crust  was  removed,  the  semi-fluid  mass  be- 
gan to  rise  m the  pit,  letting  down  the  clay  on 
each  side,  and  breaking  up  tbe  whole  of  the  sur- 
face. At  first  it  was  suggested  that  tbe  water 
should  be  drained  off,  but  the  proximity  of  the 
river,  whicli  surrounded  tbe  works  on  three  sides, 
left  little  to  be  hoped  for  from  such  an  attempt. 
Relief  was  therefore  sought  in  another,  and,  as 
experience  proved,  the  right  direction.  Pits  were 
sunk  in  the  line  of  the  east-wing  wall  of  the  lock 
forebay,  the  sides  and  ends  being  planked  with 
half  timbers,  well  strutted.  As  soon  as  tbe  sound 
clay  was  reached,  tbe  pits  were  filled  with  con- 
Crete.  The  distance  between  these  pits  was  20 
feet,  and  the  intermediate  soil  was  allowed  to  re- 
main until  the  concrete  in  the  adjacent  pits  was 
consolidated,  when  these  spaces  were  also  filled 
with  concrete.  Thus,  tho  whole  of  the  wall  foun- 
dations, composed  of  concrete,  12  feet  in  width, 
and  14  feet  in  depth,  were  got  in.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  this  mass  would,  by  its  gravity,  resist 
the  pressure  of  the  soft  soil  at  the  back,  especially 
as  the  ujHterials  between  the  two  lines  of  concrete 
had  not  been  removed.  But  as  the  concrete  walls 
were  forced  bodily  inwards,  18  iuelies  on  each 
side,  strutting  timbers  were  introduced,  to  prevent 


VARIORUM. 

In  a tract,  titled  “The  Victoria-bridge  at  Mon 
trea),  Canada ; who  is  entitled  to  tbe  Credit  of  it 
Conception?  or  a short  history  of  its  origin.  By 
Canadian  ” (King  & Co.  63,  Queen-street,  Cheaj; 
side,  printers),  it  is  urged  that  Mr.  Stephensoc 
though  entitled  to  the  credit  of  executing  th 
bridge,  had  not  the  merit  of  its  conception,  wine, 
is  ascribed  to  the  Hon.  John  Young,  of  Montreal 
and  that  to  Mr.  T.  G.  Keefbr,  C.E.,  a native  o 
Canada,  is  due  the  merit  of  demonstrating  tbi 
entire  practicability  of  accomplishing  this  grea 
work.  The  declared  purpose  of  the  tract  is  t 
enable  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  do  justice  to  all,  u 
liis  remaiks  aud  proceedings  as  to  the  briilgt 

when  he  visits  it  this  summer. A brief  :u-ticl£ 

“ Ou  a Carbonate  of  Lead  from  Leaden  Coffins. 

R.  V.  Tusou,  lecturer  on  Chemistry,  at  Charing 
cross  Hospital,”  has  been  reprinted  from  th 
Rhilosophical  Ilagatine,  for  April  1860.  The  in 
teresting  points  in  connection  with  the  suhstane 
in  question  are,  that  it  is  anhydrous,  contains  bu 
a small  excess  of  oxide,  and  hence  differs  in  com 
position  from  other  carbonates  of  lead.  It  wa 
found,  during  the  search  for  the  remains  o 
John  Ilnutcr,  that  many  leaden,  coffins  hai 
been  converted,  interiorly,  all  but  a thii 

outer  plate  or  foil,  into  this  carbonate. 

In  a small  pamphlet  on  the  “Advantages  o 
reducing  the  Horn’s  of  tbe  Miner’s  Labour,  am 
the  necessity  of  Educating  the  Collier  Boys;  witl 
Suggestions  for  the  better  Inspection  and  Regu- 
lation of  Coitl-mines,  in  order  to  preserve’  th 
health  and  protect  the  lives  of  all  persons  cm 
ployed  in  them ’’.(printed  at  t\\Q  Leeds  Expnsi. 
Office),  Mr.  Richard  Bayldon,  the  author,  urgei 
that,  on  account  of  the  peculiarities  anil  dangerti 
of  the  miner’s  occupation,  and  to  prevent  h1; 
further  strikes,  lock-outs,  and  other  inisuuder-i 
standings  between  miners  and  their  masters,  tlu 
Legislaluro  ought  to  step  in  between  them  witl 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  restrictiug  tho  hours  ol 

their  labour  to  eight  hours  a day. Englist 

grammar  for  the  million  appears  in  the  shape  o) 
“The  Penny  English  Grammar;  adapted  for  tlu 
Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Families.”  By  M.  D, 
Kavnnagh,  author  of  other  grammar-books,  and 

published  at  21,  Paternostcr-row. Mr.  Johr 

Plummer,  the  Kettering  operative,  has  just  had 
published,  by  Tweedie,  337,  Strand,  “ Some 
Remarks  occasioned  by  a Pamphlet  entitled 
Trades’  Unions  aud  Strikes,  their  Philosophy] 
and  Intention.”’  The  pamphlet  referred  tc 
is  that  of  Sir.  J.  T.  Duuning,  under  the  title! 
quoted.  Mr.  Plummer  states  his  views  with] 
ability,  and  remarks  that  if  hU  fellow-work-' 
men  would  only  strike  as  determinedly  agaiastj 
intcmperatice,  ignorance,  and  class  pnjudiceJ 
as  they  do  now  against  any  real  or  allegedj 

grievance,  they  would  be  all  the  better  for  it. i 

A third  edition  of  a tract,  titled  “ Plans  for  the' 
Purification  of  the  River  Tliames,  and  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Metropolis.  By  William  White,”| 
lias  been  published  by  Lockwood  & Co.,  Sta- 
tioners’-hall-court,  aud  others.  Two  chief  features! 
of  this  plau  consist  of  tbe  deepening  of  the  riven 
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channel  with  tho  pavement  of  its  hanks  ; and  the 
'iDgirdment  of  the  metropolis  by  a ring  of  pipes 
or  canals  and  reservoirs,  for  the  flushing  of  the 
fewers.  Cost,  the  author  considers,  is  a matter  of 
ceconclary  importance,  whether  it  be  “ three 
IhilJions  or  thirteen.”  He  also  “considers  that  he 
Reserves  some  reward  for  endeavouring  to  promote 
:he  health  and  happiness  of  the  3,000,000  in- 
nahitaiits  of  our  great  city,”  which  reward  might 
tssnmc  the  shape  of  “a  subscription  beuig  raised 
or  him  by  those  whom  bis  plans  will  benefit,  for 
■he  talent  manifested  therein.” 


©isallaivca:. 

r The  Duee  of  Hamiiton’s  'VV'indo'W  in 
(I.48GOW  Cathedral. — The  Glasgow  Herald, 
a a description  of  the  painted  glass  window,  the 
r'ork  of  Munich  artists,  which  has  been  put  up  in 
■_je  north  transept  of  Gli'.sgovv  Cathedral,  as  the 
lift  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  says  : — “In  artistic 
l.yle  the  window  harmonizes  of  course  with  the 
Teat  western  window-  lately  fitted  up  by  the 
nunificcnce  of  the  Brothers  Baird  j but  in  some 
:oportant  points  it  is  essentially  diflerent.  In 
:ie  west  window  many  figures  are  grouped  to- 
lethcr  in  one  panel  or  compartment;  but  in  the 
ransept  window  each  of  the  six  panels  into  which 
i;  is  divided  by  the  mullions  contains  only  the 
igurc  of  an  ancient  prophet.  Those  are  Moses, 
i»iah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Malachi,  and  John  the 
paptist.” 

yMANUFACTHRE  OF  Glass.  — Mr.  Balmain,  St. 
kelen’s,  has  provisionally  specified  some  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  other  vitri- 
I'd  substances.  The  object  of  the  invention  is  to 
iisnre  the  removal,  from  the  furnace  or  pot  in 
ikich  the  raw  materials  for  forming  glass  are 
caceJ,  of  each  portion  of  the  glass  mixture  ira- 
ilediiitely  it  is  vitrified,  and  thus  to  separate  it 
i;0m  the  unvitrified  mass.  This  object  is  attained 
a an  open  furnace  by  constructing  it  with  the 
(■m  beds,  one  horizontal  or  nearly  so,  on  which 
^ e raw  material  is  introduced,  and  the  other 
'liming  it  (with  an  inclination  of  about  1 foot 
G feet,  more  or  less),  which  removes  tlie  matc- 
il  as  fust  as  it  fluxes,  and  perfectly  vitrifies  it 
't-  the  time  it  has  run  from  6 to  8 feet.  The 
^avantages  gained,  it  is  said,  are  an  economy  of 
1 el  and  labour,  aud  an  improvement  in  the  qualLtv 
[lithe  glass. 

T Tfe  & Andrew’s  Sine  Trap.  — The  pa- 
'totecs  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  the  grate  is 
etended  to  be  a fixture  (a  very  desirable  thing,  of 
trnrsc),  and  they  explain  that  the  bottom  of  the 
pip  is  provided  witli  a screw  boss,  so  that  the 
iihide  is  always  accessible  to  the  workman.  We 
irar  an  excellent  character  of  the  trap  from  those 
ojo  have  hud  it  in  use. 

ItLoNDON  AND  COCNTT  BaNK  COMPETITION. 

llith  reference  to  a paragraph  last  week  mention- 
the  intended  rebuilding  of  the  company’s  pre- 
icises  in  Lombard-street,  the  secretary,  Mr.  R.  P. 
ilichols,  requests  us  to  say  th.at  with  the  exception 
n a house  bought  two  years  since,  the  whole  of 
fe  freehold  has  been  held  by  the  bank  for  the 
_t  fifteen  years,  aud  that  although  the  tw-o 
hehitects  named  have  been  invited  to  furnish 
ipigns  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  0.  Parnell, 
ie  approved  plan  will  he  carried  out  under  the 
eperintendeuce  of  tlie  last-named  gentleman,  as 
(3  company’s  architect. 

liDasTRUCTioN  OF  THE  Saieors’  Home,  Liyer- 
'lOL. — This  fine  building  has  been  completely 
tritroyed  by  a fire  which  broke  out  on  Sunday 
Timing,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  hours  left 
kole  more  standing  than  the  outside  walls. 

'liTiiE  GitEAT  Bell,  its  Successor,  and  its 
POPUTT.— It  appears  that  Dr.  Percy  has  made  his 
snort  on  the  composition  of  the  great  bell, — of 
Ij  Ben  the  second, — at  Westminster  Palace,  to 
Is  Board  of  Works,  while  Mr.  Cowper  has  in- 
mmed  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  bell  is 
lU'ked  seriously  in  several  places.  I therefore 
tature  to  assert  confidently  that  it  is  iu  vain  to 
iiveu  to  any  proposals  for  “doctoring”  the 
Hands  of  poor  Ben,  for  science  and  experiments 
p re  shown,  again  and  again,  that  there  is  uo 
libsibility  of  restoring  a bell  in  sueba  case  so  as 
^satisfy  the  musical  ear.  The  best  course  to 
iupsue  will  be  to  give  proper  instructions  to  our 
I st  eminent  founder  to  produce  a new  bell  from 
Jnowii  metal,  for  the  quality  of  which  he  should 
•■leld  responsible.  In  the  mean  time,  as  I have 
rebre  suggested, — the  chimes  being  silent, — let 
P'  clock  strike  the  hours  upon  the  heaviest 
tarter-bell,  which  ought  to  emit  a deeper  note 
■ in  that  of  the  great  beU  at  the  Abbey. 

Thomas  Walesby. 


The  DRiNKiNG-FouNTiViN  Movement. — The 
Winchester  Committee  for  promotbig  Drinking 
Fountains  are  preparing  to  set  three  in  operation 
as  soon  os  circumstances  permit — one  just  erected 
opposite  the  Eagle,  near  the  railway  j one  near  the 
Westgate,  erected  by  the  late  mayor. (Mr.  Hut- 
chinson) ; and  one  at  the  south  entrance  to  St. 
Thomas’s  Church,  Southgate-street,  a gift  of  the 

late  rector,  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Cubitt. It  is  intended 

to  erect  a drinking-fountain  at  Mumps  (Oldham), 
in  memory  of  tho  late  Mr.  G.  Barlow,  mayor  of 
Oldham.  The  fountain  is  designed  by  Mr.  Wroe, 
of  Messrs.  Wolstcnhulme  & Rye’s  foundry,  Lower 
Moor,  and  the  principal  expense  has  been  borne 
by  him.  The  fountain  is  to  be  a I'rame  2 feet  6 
inches  high,  and  2 feet  6 inches  square,  placed  on 
the  top  of  a stone  pedestal,  approached  by  steps. 
Four  pillars  will  rise  from  the  frame,  Iu  the 
centre  of  the  pillars  will  be  placed  a Grecian  vase, 
and  they  will  support  a dome  with  an  ornamental 

top. The  Bradford  Band  of  Hope  Union  arc 

about  to  erect  a drinking-fountain  opposite  the 
Grammar  School,  from  a design  made  by  Mr.  T.  C. 
Hope,  architect.  Tlie  design  is  the  same  as  the 
one  Mr.  Hope  made  for  the  Beaumont  fountain  iu 

competition  with  Mr.  Milncs. The  first  drink- 

ing-fountaiu  in  Dunfermline  is  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  the  corner  of  Queen  Aiine-street  Church. 
It  is  a gift  of  Dr.  Dewar,  of  Aberdeen.  Public 
wells  here  have  lately  been  furnished  with 
ladles. 

The  Wolverhampton  School  of  Art. A 

public  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Wolverhampton 
oil  Friday  before  last,  to  determine  whether  the 
School  of  Art  of  that  town  should  be  maintained 
or  be  closed  for  want  of  funds,  but  it  proved  an 
utter  failure ; not  more  than  thirteen  persons 
coulil  be  prevailed  upon  to  assemble,  and  it  was 
decided  that  no  meeting  could  be  held.  The 
mayor,  however,  said  he  thought  It  was  disgraceful 
that,  in  a large  town  like  Wolverhampton,  sup- 
ported as  it  was  by  manufacturers,  the  School  of 
Art  should  he  allowed  to  go  down  at  a time  when 
it  was  more  than  ever  necessary,  owing  to  the 
expected  competition  with  France.  The  only 
course  he  saw  open  to  them  was  for  a committee, 
as  had  been  proposed,  to  canvas  the  town  for  suf- 
ficient funds  to  keep  up  the  school. 

The  Census. — The  observations  we  made  in 
respect  of  the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the 
census,  and  the  increased  powers  needed  by  those 
who  are  to  be  employed,  have  met  with  general 
acceptance.  The  Coventry  Standard,  after  quoting 
them,  adds: — “In  taking  the  census,  everything 
depends  on  the  iutelligence  and  efficiency  of  the 
persons  eoiployed  for  that  purpose;  and  unless  a 
better  rate  of  remuneration  is  offered  than  the 
pittance  paid  on  former  occusious,  we  do  not 
believe  duly-qualified  persons  will  be  obtained  for 
the  task.  It  should  be  remembered  that  “the 
army  of  enumerators”  arc  only  required  for  a day 
or  two’s  employment  of  a peculiar  description,  to  be 
promptly  and  punctually  performed;  and  eligible 
persons,  capable  to  perform  the  duty,  will  not 
turn  out  from  their  ordinary  occupations  without 
an  adequate  recompense  for  such  special  ser- 
vices.” 

Artistic  Copyright  Amendment  Act. — A 
deputation  from  the  >Society  of  Arts,  consisting  of 
the  Right  Hon.,S.  Walpole,  M.P.;  Mr.  W,°  E. 
Wynne,  M.P.;  Mr.  R.  Monckton  Milnes,  M.P.; 
Mr.  W.  Coiiiiigham,  M.P. ; the  Hon.  Aug.  Liddell, 
M.P.;  the  Hon.  Arthur' Kinnaird,  M.P.;  Mr.  W. 
Stirling,  M.P.;  Mr.  J.  Walter,  M.P.;  Sir  C.  L. 
Eiistluke,  P.R.A.;  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  (Chairniau 
of  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts),  Mr.  Frederick 
Taylur  (President  of  the  Old  Water  - Colour 
Society),  Mr.  II.  Warren  (President  of  the  New 
Water-Colour  Society),  Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A. ; 
Mr.  W.  Mulready,  R.A. ; Mr.  S.  A.  Hart,  R.A. ; 
Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A. ; Mr.  W.  Dyce,  R.A. ;,  Mr. 
R.  Redgrave,  R.A. ; Mr.  G.  T.  Doo,  R.A. ; Mr.  A, 
Elmore,  R.A.;  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.;  Mr.  J.  R. 
Herbert,  R.A.  J Mr.  J.  F.  Lewis,  A.R.A. ; Mr.  H. 
Horsley,  A.K.A. ; Mr.  John  Bell,  Mr.  Jas.  Holland, 
Mr.  F.  Imbert,  Mr.  M.  Noble,  Mr.  Edwin  Field, 
Mr.  P.  lie  Neve  Foster  (Vice-President  of  the 
Photographic  Society),  Mr.  J.  Leighton,  Mr.  Jas. 
Fahey,  Mr.  G.  Godwin,  F.R.S. ; Mr.  P.  VV.  Burton, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Jenkins  (Secretary  to  the  Old  Water- 
Colour  Society),  Mr.  C.  Wentworth  Dilke,  Mr.  A. 
Claudet,  F.R.S. ; Mr.  Alexander  Redgrave,  Mr. 

J.  M.  Dodd,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  T.  Dobson,  had  an 
interview  with  Viscount  Palmerston,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  amendment  of  the  law  of  artistic 
copyright,  ou  Saturday,  the  28th  ult.  The  depu- 
tation submitted  the  draft  of  a bill,  and  sought  to 
obtain  a promise  that  the  Govermneut  would 
undertake  to  bring  it  in,  or  at  any  rate  give  it 
their  support.  The  Prime  Minister  of  course  pro- 
mised consideration. 


Her  Majesty's  Theatre. — If  the  new  opera 
of  “Almina,”  by  Signor  Camp.ina,  should  be 
again  produced,  the  scenery  and  costume  should 
he  made  to  correspond  with  the  intimation  that 
the  action  talces  place  in  Pisa,  "in  the  twelfth 
century fift^nth  and  sixteenth  century  archi- 
tecture and  dresses  do  not  accord  with  this.  We 
mention  it  rather  for  the  sake  of  other  operas 
than  of  “Almina,”  which,  although  it  contains 
several  very  charming  morsels,  can  scarcely  become 
a permanent  favourite.  At  her  Majesty’s  Theatre, 
everything  that  is  done  should  at  any  rate  be 
synchronous.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
production  of  “Oberon,”  which  is  to  be  the  grand 
work  of  the  season,  and  as  this  will  be  brought  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Planche,  with  Mr. 
Beverley  for  scene-pavutor,  we  may  expect  that 
the  mounting  will  be  worthy  of  the  music,  and 
the  result,  what  it  should  be,  a perfect  whole. 

The  Pernambuco  RAiL-u'AY.—It  is  to  he  re- 
gretted that  matters  seem  to  be  still  in  an  unsatis- 
factory state  with  regard  to  this  line  of  Brazilian 
railway.  On  the  26th  of  November  last  we  alluded 
to  the  misunderstandings  between  the  company’s 
engineer  and  the  original  contractor,  Mr.  Furness, 
and  the  law  proceedings  thence  resulting.  Siuce 
then  agreements  have  been  entered  into,  it 
appears,  with  Messrs.  Waring,  the  present  con- 
tractors, under  which,  according  to  Mr.  Daniell, 
Q.C.,  the  contractors  have  become  managing 
partners  in  the  company;  and  the  engineer-iu- 
chief,  Mr.  Penistone,  a sub-paitner,  with,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  J.  Baylisa,  C.E.,  “one-half  the  com- 
pany’s share  of  the  profits.”  But  while  the 
prospective  proceeds  are  thus  disposed  of,  it  un- 
fortunately appears,  from  a printed  statement  by 
Mr.  Baylis,  that  the  works  are  iu  a most  unsatis- 
factory state.  Those  of  the  second  section,  on 
which,  according  to  this  statement,  an  expen- 
diture of  100,000/.  has  already  been  incurred  on 
an  estimate  of  53,04-1/.,  are  thus  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Baylis  ; — “Of  ninety-one  embankments  not 
more  than  thirty-four  are  of  the  required  width; 
of  ninety  cuttings,  not  more  than  fifty-seven  are 
of  the  required  width;  of  fifteen  river  and  other 
bridges,  required  of  the  contractor,  not  more  than 
three  permanent  bridges  have  been  erected,  and 
the  principal  one  is  already  failing;  of  fifty-four 
culverts  (with  openings  from  2 feet  to  8 feet)  re- 
quired of  the  contractor,  not  more  than  fourteen 
have  been  constructed;  of  16^  miles  in  length  of 
ballasting,  there  is  no  ballast  whatever  for  the 
permanent  way,  except  on  one  mile  and  a half,  and 
this  is  not  finished;  of  16?  miles  of  permanent 
way,  only  8i  miles  are  laid  in  any  shape.  A great 
portion  of  this  length  will  have  to  be  altered,  or 
taken  up  and  relaid.  . . Of  the  tunnel  [‘the 

key  of  the  position’  and  ‘the  heaviest  w'ork  on 
the  section  ’]  not  one  yard  is  finished  ! ” 

Brisbane  Church. — Sir : Mr.  Burges  is  un- 
doubtedly a far  better  architect  than  geographer, 
or  he  would  not  have  labelled  his  drawings  in  the 
Architectural  E.xhibition,  as  intended  for  “ Bris- 
bane, South  Australia,”  much  less  have  followed 
up  the  mistake  by  his  letter  in  your  lust  number. 
Brisbane,  in  about  latitude  27°  S.,  is  the  capital 
and  bishopric  of  the  newly-erected  colony  of 
Queensland,  in  iVbr/7i-Eastern  Australia,  and  is 
distant  some  1.300  uiiles  from  Adelaide,  the  capital 
of  South  Australia.  The  climate  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  tropical,  but  like  that  of  Australia, 
generally  somewhat  anomalous,  although  so  much 
farther  north,  that  Is,  nearer  the  tropic  than 
Melbourne  and  Sydney.  Its  summer  heat  is 
probably  less,  the  country  lying  high,  and  being 
tempered  by  the  sea-breezes,  and  also  from  the 
circumstance  that  its  rainy  season  is  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  not  in  the  winter,  w’hich  last  season  is 
generally  dry  and  serene.  Melbourne  I should 
judge  to  be  occasionally  one  of  the  hottest  places 
on  earth.  I have  noticed  in  late  papers  that 
during  the  past  summer,  even  iu  a favourable 
position,  the  thermometer  has  repeatedly  risen  to 
the  almost  unparalleled  height  of  125“  in  the 
shade,  and  iu  the  interior  tlie  thermometer  has 
been  known  to  mark  even  a greater  height : such 
beat,  occasioned  by  the  hot  winds  blowing  from  a 
desert  iuterior,  is  not  generally  of  long  duration, 
and  is  accompanied  by  an  extraordinarily  electric 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  A similar  high  tempera- 
ture, and  arising  from  the  same  cause,  has  been 
noticed  by  travellers  in  the  oases  of  the  North  of 
Africa.  Sydney,  for  the  Parliament  Houses  of 
which  city  designs  are  now  required  in  competi- 
tion, has  a climate  resembling  that  of  Naples,  or, 
perhaps,  more  nearly,  that  of  Algeria.  In  Sydney, 
the  thermometer  rarely  reaches  the  freezing  point. 
All  parts  of  Australia  are  subject  to  occasional 
heavy  raiiis,  for  which  provision  should  be  made 
in  the  plans. — Australian. 
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TfiMPORARY  CUAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  &C. — At  thc 
annual  meeting  of  the  Coventry  Archidiaconal 
Church  Extension  Society,  recently  held,  some 
allusions  were  made,  in  the  report  of  the  general 
committee,  to  the  subject  of  temporary  buildings 
for  churches,  schools,  &c.  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
Society's  architect,  is  therein  reported  to  have 
stated,  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  iron,  zinc, 
and  wooden  churches,  that  “ the  cost  of  iron 
churches  would  reach  the  considerable  sum  of  2Z. 
and  upwards,  per  sitting,  and  would  fall  but  little 
short  of  the  cost  of  permanent  brick  and  stone 
buildingsj  and  that  the  apparent  facility  of  re- 
moval would  be  doubtful.  Wooden  churches,  on 
the  contrary,  might  be  supplied  at  the  cost  of  1^. 
per  sitting,  while  the  expense  of  removal  would 
not  exceed  2s.  per  sitting."  After  the  reading  of 
the  report,  the  archdeacon  referred  to  the  matter, 
by  stating  that  their  architect  had  provided  a 
model  for  such  erections,  which  had  been  approved 
ofbytlie  Bishop  of  London,  as  especially  useful 
in  mining,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural, 
though  not  in  metropolitan  districts.  For  large 
building.s  the  cost,  according  to  the  archdeacon, 
would  be  15s.  a sitting. 

Gas. — A new  gas  company  is  about  to  be  formed 
in  Glasgow,  to  supply  gas  at  3s.  -Id.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet.  It  is  incorporated  under  the  Limited 
Liability  Act,  in  shares  of  1?.  each. 

Exeter  Hall  and  its  ArrROACiiES. — The 
shareholders  of  this  building,  at  their  last  annual 
meeting,  passed  a strong  resolution  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  directors  at  once  to  adopt 
and  carry  out  the  best  plan  for  making  more 
convenient  the  entrances  to  the  large  hall.  It 
was  stated  at  the  meeting  that  nine  plans  had 
been  submitted,  none  of  which  were  suitable.  Let 
the  directors  advertise  for  plans  : they  would  soon 
have  such  a number  to  select  from  that  the  only 
difficulty  would  be,  of  many  equally  good,  to 
choose  thc  best. — A Shabeiioider. 

The  BROMrxoN  Musellm. — On  Tuesday  evening 
Dr.  Lankester  delivered  a lecture  ou  “The  Animal 
Product  Collection,"  in  the  Museum,  treating  of 
bone  aud  ivory.  He  described  the  nature  of  the 
skeletou  of  vertebrate  animals;  illustrated  the 
uses  of  bone,  the  nature  of  ivory,  and  then  its 
various  applications. 


TENDERS 

For  Unitarian  cliapel  anil  schools,  Hroad-street,  Bir- 
mingliam.  Mr.  John  J.  Bateman,  architect : — 

Briggs  je’ll,2.'i2  0 0 

Barnsley  iu,750  0 0 

Smith 10,700  0 0 

Cresswell 10,692  0 0 

Hardwick 10,392  0 0 

Branson  & Gwj-ther  (accept.)  10,174  0 0 

For  St.  Ann’s  church  and  parsonage,  Hanger-lane, 
Stanifonl-hill.  Mr.  J.  Bury,  arcliitect:— 

Kelk ^10,070  0 0 

Piper 9,790  0 0 

Holland  9.715  0 0 

Ashby  9,397  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 8,445  0 0 

Myers  e,393  0 0 

For  block  No.  4,  Hampstead  sewerage : — 

Moxon  je'5,3fl0  0 0 

Detliick  5,1(19  0 0 

Thirst 4,960  0 0 

Abbott  & Hopwood 4,652  0 0 

Clowscr  4„';98  0 0 

Batterbury 4,269  0 0 

Hill  (accepted) 4,100  0 0 

For  sewers  for  the  vestry  of  St.  John,  Hampstead.  Mr. 
John  Douglass,  architect ; — 

Moxon  ^5,300  0 0 

Dethick  5,109  0 0 

Thirst 4,960  0 0 

AbbtJtt  & Co 4,652  0 0 

Coker 4.508  0 0 

Batterbury 4,269  0 0 

HilUaccepted) 4,11s  0 0 


Fornew  church  and  parsonage  at  Goff’s  Oak,  Cheshunt. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Haberahon,  architect; — 

Porter ;€'4,251  0 0 

Patman  4,162  0 0 

Terrant  4.046  0 u 

Secrave  3,834  0 0 

Pooley 3,782  0 0 

Plowman 3.777  0 0 

Craven 3. duo  0 0 

Cushing 3,498  0 0 

Haynes  3,44s  0 0 

Sanders 3,250  0 0 

Clark  3,170  0 0 

For  additions  to  factory,  new  engine-house,  &c.  to 
Messrs.  Nettlcfold  & Chsmberlain’s  Patent  Screw  Works, 
Smethwick,  near  Birmingham  : — 

Engine- 

Additions.  house.  Total. 

Hardwick&SonjA3,580  0 0 ..  i6'473  0 0 ...€'4,053  0 0 

Cresswell 3,420  00..  640  0 u ..  3,960  0 0 

Pashley 3,476  0 0..  480  0 0 ..  3,9a6  0 0 

"f’KBS  3,430  0 0.,  504  0 0 ..  3,931  0 0 

W ebb  & Sons  . . 3,356  00..  477  0 0..  3,833  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  offices  and  warehouse,  No.  23,  Harp- 
lane,  Great  Tower-street,  for  Mr.  Hampshire.  Messrs. 
John  Young  & Son,  architects.  Quantities  furnished  by 
Mr.  Shoppee 

Mansfield  & Son j6’2,778  0 0 

Marsland  S:  Son 2,585  0 0 

Lawrence  & Sons 2,537  0 0 

Little  & Son 2,534  0 0 

Ashby  fi  Sons  2,498  0 0 

Cornier  2.496  0 0 

Axford&Co 2,482  0 0 

Piper  & Son  2,458  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  2,39t  0 0 

Hart 2,319  0 0 

Knight  (accepted)  1,846  0 0 

For  sewerage  of  Conservative  Land  Society’s  Kentish- 
town  estate.  Mr.  James  Wylson,  engineer.  Quantities 
not  supplied 

Cole €‘2,600  0 0 

Barnes  2,54"  11  6 

Mann  2,412  0 0 

Pound 2.392  9 0 

Abbott  & Hopwood 2,340  0 n 

Hare  2.266  0 0 

Rentmorc  (accepted) 2,250  0 0 

Batterbury 2,209  0 0 

Rogers  2,085  10  0 

For  a Baptist  chapel,  Loughton,  Esse.x.  Mr.  D’Oyley, 
architect 

Richardson  €2,4fi3  0 0 

Hill  (Hrixton;  2,387  0 0 

Blackburn 2,198  0 0 

Rlvctt 2.093  0 0 

Bull 2,<i04  0 0 

Glrnn 1,980  0 0 

Hill  (Whitechapel)  1.955  0 0 

Pugh  1,64.5  0 0 

For  building  two  villas  on  the  Western  Elms  estate,  at 
Reading.  Messrs.  Cooper  & Goulding,  Reading,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  supplied 

Hooper  €1,962  0 0 

Shepherd  1,719  0 0 

Wells 1,680  0 0 

Ort'>n&  Child l,66f)  0 0 , 

Woodroffe 1,659  0 0 

For  dwelling-house  and  nftlccs  on  the  Town  Close  estate, 
Norwich,  for  Mr.  R.  While.  Messrs.  Benest  & Newson, 
architects : — 

Boardman €1,820  0 0 

Ling 1,775  10  0 

Bishop 1,667  10  0 

Worman 1,648  15  0 

Norfor 1.627  0 0 

Lacey l.Ooo  0 0 

Minns  &FoyBon  1.544  10  0 

Plummer  & Bloom 1.495  0 0 

Brovrne  & Bailey 1,4*7  0 0 

Booking 1,46b  0 0 

Spinks  & Burrell l,'167  0 0 

Wright  1,450  0 0 

Moore 1,370  e 0 

For  timber  siding  for  coals  at  the  Blackwall  Railway, 
Shadwell.  Mr.  W.  Tite,  architect : — 

Jay  €1,650  0 0 

Ashby  & Son 1.572  0 0 

Lawrence  & Sons l,56o  0 0 

Piper  & Son 1,373  0 0 

Brass  1,370  0 0 


For  addition  of  a chancel  and  other  works  to  the  church 
of  St.  Barnabas,  West  Kensington,  for  the  Rev.  Dr,  Francis 
Hessey.  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Trego  ; — 

Cowland €1,447  0 0! 

M Lennan  & Bird 1,-370  0 0 

Matthews 1,250  0 0 

Porter 1,200  0 0 

Cooper  1,129  3 6 

Harding 1,12S  0 0 

Rudkin  l,0S9  0 0 

Davis  757  15  o'. 

For  additions  and  alterations  and  other  works  at  Manor 
House,  Dacre  Park,  Lee,  Chiselhursl,  for  Mr.  G.  U. 
Baskeombe.  Mr.  F.  F.  Thome,  architect : — 

Thomas 1,373  8 0 

Myers 1,364  0 0 

W.iodruffe 1,201  12  0 

Hiimphrie.s  & Luxford  1,176  18  0 

Marsland  & Son  1,097  0 0 

Pollock  & M'Lennan 1,066  0 0 

Francis  (accepted)  1,d6i)  0 0 

Pickard  & Co 995  0 0 

Riley 880  0 0 

For  Rectory-house,  Pakefteld,  Suffolk.  Messrs.  Benest 
& Newton,  architects,  Norwich; — 

Norfor €1,258  0 0 

Johnson i,250  0 0 

Boardman I,l60  0 0 

Rix  & Sparham  1,115  0 0 

Woodruffe  & Son l,06o  0 0 

Ri.x  & Frost  1,049  0 0 

For  altering  and  repairing  premises.  No.  68,  Welbeck- 
street,  for  Mr.  H.  Hayward.  Mr.  C.  Eales,  architect ; — 

Clemence  1,037  0 0 

Uoyward  997  0 8 

Hallett  925  0 0 

I'Anson 894  0 0 

Batterbury 862  0 0 

Airey  & Bellingham  83u  0 0 

Macey ai8  0 0 

Mansfield  & Sons  (too  late)  ... , 915  0 0 

For  villa  at  Pevcral  Park,  near  Plymouth  and  Devon- 
port.  Mr.  Alfred  Worman,  architect ; — 

Jenkin €1,029  0 0 

Condy 92.5  0 0 

King 9C3  15  0 

Hosking 901  14  0 

Weary 920  0 0 

Dingle  & Martin  (accepted)  .. ..  860  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a detached  villa,  for  Mr.  W.  Angell' 
at  Buckhurst-hill,  Essex.  Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley,  architect 

Ashton  €860  0 0 

Cave  792  0 0 

Humphreys  & Son 740  0 0 

Sewell  735  16  0 

Rivett 730  0 0 

Salmon 689  10  0 

Goodman  (accepted) 6S3  0 0 

For  an  infant  school  in  connection  with  the  British 
-School,  Plymouth.  Mr.  James  Hine,  architect : — 

Elliott €489  0 0 

Call  & Pethick 475  0 0 

Clarke 47-5  0 0 

Adams  & Son 468  0 0 

Stitson 46(1  0 0 

Finch  (accepted) 433  0 0 

For  two  new  houses  in  the  Woodbridge-road,  Guildford, 
for  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Peak,  architect.  Quantities  supplied. 

Nye  €4-57  0 0 

Goff. 440  5 0 

Beagley 4 38  13  0 

Smith  (James) 436  14  0 

Pollard  433  10  0 

Loe,  Messrs 433  0 0 

Swayne 429  10  0 

Garnett 425  0 0 

Bristow 413  0 0 

Mrs.  Mason  & Son 397  0 0 

Striid»ick 394  0 0 

Smith  (Charles)  367  0 0 

For  rebuilding  party  wall  at  No.  121,  Wood- street, 
Cheapsicle,  fot'Mr.  Rawson.  Messrs.  John  Young  & Son, 
architects;— 

AxfordttCo €456  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 435  0 0 

Lawrence  & Sons  4 IS  0 0 

I.arke&Son 398  0 0 

Chessum  330  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Government  [Emigration  Depot, 
at  Stonehousc,  Devon.  Mr.  Alfred  Norman,  architect; — , 

Condy €290  0 0 

Dingle  A-  Martin 235  0 0 

Theverton  & Deacon 224  0 0 

Call  & Pethick  (accepted) 214  n 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Oniiiitie  Cnmpotltlo».~ln  reply  to  /i  correspomlent  wlio  desires 
know  the  result  of  the  application  of  tlio  '‘granite  composition*, 
(ho  roof  of  the  dock  tower  at  Westminster,  unit  to  the  oiher  roofs 
of  the  huilding,  we  may  say  that  some  who  have  official  position  thei-e 
der  it  has  icon  perfectly  succeMful.  Upwards  of  4-5,000  yard# 
have  been  coated  there  with  it.  and  many  works  elsewhere.  They 
have  found  no  alteration  whatever  In  the  materia!  since  its  appUcatioD.i 
Incited  I'aHerut  in  Stone. — I shall  be  much  obliged  if  one  of  your 
ciders  will  inform  me  of  ft  preparation  for  tilling  in  incised  iwttemr 
i stone-work  (similar  to  those  In  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  WclU-streetl 
lat  will  stand  tlie  weather. —C.  P. 

B.  F.— W.  C.— W.  P.  (the  decay  Is  not  in  the  “less  exposed"  eltun- 
tioiis).— Ernest  (might  get  into  tURlcully  by  returning.  Bettor  write 
ftnd  get  ftasent).-n.  C.— W.  G II.- T.  C.  H.-M.  H.  B.-T.  I.  -Another 
Conii>etitor.-J.  B.  W.-O.  ft  C.-H.-J.  C.  A.— H.  P.-Novice  (beyond 
province).— J.  P.— A.  C.-C.  ft  K.  (shall  be  glad  to  fee  tr.aeingior 
photographs),— J.  M,— H.  ft  H.  (shall  hear  fiom  ua). 

StDiieiMre  Drnln-plpea. — Two  or  three  letters  on  thissnl'j' cl  arrived 
too  late  to  be  considered. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Adoertisements,  Subscriptions,  should  be 

addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder, 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
"Editor,’*  and  not  to  the  "Publisher.”  ] 

Post-office  Orders  and  Bemittances  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman.  \ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


!c  Coney,  Builder,  a Bankrupt,  Kilburn, 


IV/TES.SRS.  LEREW  & LEREW  wiU  SELL] 

Xvi  by  AUCTION,  on  thc  PREMISES,  Springflcld-road.  Kilbum, 

nnMllVnaV  MiVr.h  TWt.-1.VII.  hw  „r  .fc.  ,1.1 


iiidriea.— 


on  MONDAY,  MAY  7th,  nt  TWELVE,  by  order  . 
capital  MATERIALS  and  JOINERS'  WORK,  4 
and  iiuarteriug,  laths,  drain  piiies,  scaffoldiug. 

May  ho  viewed  the  Saturday  prior  to  the  sale.  wl 
hail  on  the  Premises  : of  WM.  WHITMORE,  Ewp  Assigned  2,  Basing- 
hall-street;  and  of  the  Auctioneers,  i,  Gacilliiglon-slreet,  N.W.  a ’ 
30,  Chancery-lane,  W.G. 


IN  BANKRUPTCY.— KENTISH  TOWN, 


IV/TESSRS.  LEREW  and  LEREW  wi)! 

LVi  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  PREMISES,  Caver-ham-iwid, 


..  ..  thc  turnpike,  iii  the  high  rood,  on  TUESDAY.  MAY  8U1,  a 
TWELVE,  by  order  of  the  assignee  of  Heniy  Coney.  Builder,  a liank 
nipt,  11  quantity  of  MATERIALS  and  JOINERS’  WORK,  about  10 
loads  of  Swede  tiinher.  124  scalfuld  )>oIee,  61)  diti 
cords.  60  putlogs,  cut  stuff,  York  stone,  burnt  ball.ist,  guttering  piiies. 
and  other  useful  stuck.  May  be  viewed  the  day  prior  to  the  sale,  aud 
cftUlcgues  ha.1  011  the  Premises:  of  W.  Wdll'MOKE.  Esp  Official 
Assignee,  2,  Bnslugliftll-strcet ; and  of  tlie  Auctiuiioers,  30,  Chanesjy* 
lane,  W.C.  and  2,  C.irdington-street,  Uaiiipst  ■ ' 


KEN8ALL  NEW  TOWN 


ir  the  GAS  WORTC.S 


IV/TESSRS.  LEREW  & LEREW  will  SELL 

J.VJ_  by  AUCTION,  on  the  PREMISES  a.-!  above,  on  MONDAY, 


MAY  14th,  nt  TWELVE,  about  l,2(myeUow,  white,  and  pine  PLANKS, 
DEALS,  and  BATTENS;  130  e>iu.aro»  of  preportd  llouniig,  5,0001c  ' 
quartering.  1,(100  feet  mahogany  cut  stuff,  lathe,  forty  regbter  .ai 
other  stores,  l,0u0  pieces  paperhangiugs,  suaiToIdiiig,  paling,  and  son 
excellent  old  niateriaU  in  loiigjoista,  quartering,  and  nuoriug. 

Auction  Offices,  2,  Oardiiigtun -street,  Hninistcad-road,  aud 
36,  Chancery-lftue,  W.C. 


OVERNifENT  STORES,  WESmiNSTER. 


ll/fESSRS.  BVERSFIELD  & HORNE  are 

Lt_L  instructed  by  the  Commissionem  of  Her  Miyesty’s  Works  and  ; 


for  ONE.  ft  large  quantity  of  OLD  STORES  : conuiri.iiq 
deal  UiUlcs,  presses,  desks,  and  pigoon-holes,  offlee  clinirs  and  stooli 
cocoa  matting,  oil-cloth,  rope  mats,  bagging,  slieet-iron  trays  nu 
boxes,  tliiok  pillows,  hair  brooms,  mops  and  small  tuniery,  Uoen 
glaxed  sashes,  firewood.  Ironwork,  gniuite  pitching,  and  otlicreffects  - 
Miiy  be  viewed  two  days  previous,  and  catalogues  had  on  tho  I're 
inlses;  also  at  the  Office  of  Works,  ftc.  Whiteball-placo ; and  of  Iti 
Auctioneers,  40,  Parliament-street,  S.W, 
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Thf.  Boijal  Aca(kmy  of  Arts. 

Y hanging  nearly  300 
pictures  fewer  than 
usual  (the  whole  number 
of  works  admitted  this 
year  is  1,096),  all  that 
are  exhibited  are  better 
seen,  and  the  artists 
whose  works  are  there 
praise  the  arrangements. 
What  those  artists  whose 
works  have  been  re- 
turned  say  about  it, — 
whose  hopes  for  the  year 
’ are  quenched, — -whose 

prospects,  in  some  cases, 
of  actual  subsistence  are 
darkened, — is  another 
matter.  Hung,  crer  so 
badly,  and  named  in  the 
catalo^ie,  there  is  just 
a possibility  that  a pic- 
ture may  be  espied  and 
bought : returned  to  the 
artist’s  own  room,  the 
amount  of  chance,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is 
reduced  to  nil.  The  Aca- 
demicians are  doubtless 
perfectly  well  aware  of 
this  ; and,  finding  that 
the  Government  will  do 
nothing  in  respect  of  a 
and  increased  accommodation, 
may  not  be  sorry  to  make  the  public  outcry 
greater.  At  the  dinner,  which  took  place  as 
usual  on  the  Saturday  immediately  before  the 
first  Monday  in  May,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake, 
the  president,  in  proposing  “ The  Health  of 
her  Majesty’s  Ministers,”  referred  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Academy  in  this  respect : — 

“ The  exertions  of  the  artists,-”  he  said,  “ have 
been  great,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  all 
the  meritorious  works  included  in  this  year’s  dis- 
play could  not  he  placed  in  the  situations  they 
deserve.  Indeed,  some  wc  have  been  reluctantly 
compelled  to  exclude  for  no' other  reason  than 
that  fit  places  could  not  bo  found  for  them.  I 
must  do  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  the 
justice  to  say  that  some  of  their  own  works  have 
been  this  year  withdrawn  to  make  room  for 
others;  and  it  is  satisfactory,  amid  the  disappoint- 
ments which,  under  the  circumstances,  arc  un- 
avoidable, to  see  works  by  contributors  occupying 
those  prominent  places  which  by  a fair  and 
acknowledged  privilege  are  usually  assigned  to 
members.  Prom  the  expeidence  of  the  present 
exhibition  alone,  it  is  plain  that  the  additional 
space  which  the  Academy  so  much  wants  would 
he  a boon  to  the  contributors,  and  it  is  on  this 
account  the  more  earnestly  desired.  The  members 
of  tlic  Royal  Academy  are  sincerely  anxious  to 
render  tliis  institution  as  useful  as  possible  in 
conformity  with  the  objects  of  its  foundation. 
They,  too,  ,nre  prepared  to  set  tiicir  house  in 
order;  but  before  they  can  do  so  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  know,  without  a figure,  where 
and  what  their  house  is  to  be.” 

Sometliiiig,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  shortly 
done,  and  that  something  be  the  best  thing,  to 
aid  the  progress  of  the  arts,  by  placing  the 
Academy  on  a sounder  footing,  and  providing 
sufficient  accommodation  for  an  annual  exhi- 
bition of  the  works  of  artists.  The  Academy 
does  not  march  with  the  age : it  stands  too 
much  on  its  dignity ; pooh-poohs  the  press  ; 
makes  no  recognition  of  its  real  friends,  and, 
as  a matter  of  course,  has  fewer  out  of  doors 
than  it  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  expect. 

It  is  understood  that  a different  feeling  now 
prevails  with  many  of  its  members,  and  that 
there  is  a disposition  to  movement  more  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  We 
earnestly  desire  to  see  this  manifested.  We 
are  of  those  who  acknowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  public  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Academy 
iu  spite  of  its  shortcomings,  and  desire  to  see 


it  take  its  proper  place  in  public  estimation  by 
a liberal,  far-seeing,  and  enlightened  manage- 
ment. 

When  Sir  Charles  proposed  the  health  of 
the  visitors,  he  spoke  of  the  love  for  art  now 
growing  up,  and  contrasted  it  -with  the  feeling 
dominant  in  a past  time. 

“ A former  race  of  critics,”  he  continued, 
" might  almost  seem  to  have  been  infiuenced  by  a 
saying  of  Madame  do  Staiil,  ‘ Taste  teaches  us 
what  to  avoid,’  a maxim  which  might  easily  lead 
to  universal  disapprobation  and  exclusion.  The 
slightly  altered  but  more  liberal  form,  ‘ Taste 
teaches  us  what  to  prefer,’  which  is  more  con- 
sonant to  the  present  disposition  of  the  friends  of 
art,  implies,  indeed,  selection,  but  at  the  same  time 
a willingness  to  select.  This  reading  may  he  fur- 
ther recommended  by  a remark  of  Lord  Bacon, 
though  he  is  speaking  of  the  physical  sense. 

‘ Bees,’ says  that  philosopher,  ‘prefer  one  flower 
to  another,  and  therefore  have  taste.’  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  present  impulse,  which  is 
taking  its  own  course,  requiring  neither  control 
nor  stimulus.  Is  of  a salutary  tendency  in  a national 
point  of  view.  It  may  be  true  that  the  increased 
and  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country,  which 
supposes  the  demand  for  superfluities,  is  one  main 
cause  of  this  favourable  disposition;  but,  granting 
that  the  productions  of  taste  are  among  the  super- 
fluities of  civilized  existence,  it  may  still  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  among  the  worthiest  and  most 
eligible  of  that  class.  Together  with  abundance, 
expenditure,  justifiable  or  not,  will  always  exist; 
and,  this  being  assumed,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  a portion  of  this  redundant  opulence  is  em- 
ployed on  so  legitimate  and  so  defensible  an  object 


He_  justly  urged,  as  to  the  Fine  Arts,  that 
both  in  tlieir  material  and  moral  uses  they  can 
be,  and  are,  greatly  subservient  to  the  work  of 
education,  and  that  their  humanizing  ten- 
dencies are  by  no  means  confined  to  those  wlio 
can  command  their  productions,  but  that  they 
exercise  an  increasing  and  unmistakable  in- 
fluence on  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  lower 
classes. 

The  in-osident,  in  proposing  the  toast,  spoke 
of  the  visitors  as  “ the  representatives  of  all 
enlightened  friends  of  art,  who  lUrectly  or  in- 
directly contribute  to  its  promotion.”  It 
would  give  a curious  re.sult  to  analyze  the 
grounds  on  which  the  invitations  are  given,  and 
to  see  how  far  the  principle  here  suggested  by 
the  president  is  kept  in  view  in  sending  them. 
However,  let  that  pass  just  now,  and  let  u.s 
add  to  this  brief  allusion  to  the  dinner  that 
the  president  gave  amongst  the  toasts  “The 
lioyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  tiie 
health  of  its  president,  Mr.  Cockerell.”  The 
fact,  he  said,  that  Mr.  Cockerell  is  a member 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  need  not  deter  me  from 
paying  respect  to  one  who  has  been  most 
worthily  selected  to  fill  a distinguished  office. 
Indeed,  that  selection  connects  "in  an  honour- 
able manner  the  two  societies,  and  represents 
the  amicable  relation  which  should  subsist  be- 
tween institutions  which,  in  different  ways, 
but  with  equal  zeal,  are  desirous  of  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Cockerell,  in  aclcnowledging  the  honour 
of  the  toast  from  such  a company,  said,  with 
feeling,  that,  equally  with  the  Royal  Academy, 
engaged  to  record  to  future  times  the  spirit, 
the  taste,  and  the  glory  of  our  great  country 
in  their  own  day,  the  Institute  of  Architects 
have  need  of  those  encouragements  whicli  such 
a di.stinction  implies,  and  acknowledge  it  with 
gratitude. 

A few  words  now  as  to  the  general  exhi- 
bition. It  is  undeni.ibly  good.  We  should 
not  place  it  so  far  in  merit  beyond  tliose  of 
previous  years  as  some  are  disposed  to  do, 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  comprises  a large 
number  of  sound  and  admirable  works,  and 
several  of  very  great  excellence  and  beauty. 
Beginning  at  the  beginning  for  a mere  skim, — 
No.  8,  “ )St.  John  leading  Home  his  adopted 
Mother,”  W.  Dyce,  R.A.,  although  a little 
too  much  like  a picture  of  a picture,  is  a work 
of  great  merit,  growing  on  the  spectator  witli 
lengthened  observation.  The  same  able  artistV 
(141)  “ Pegwell  Bay,  Kent, — a Recollection  o( 
October  5,  1858,”  is  exceedingly  charming.  Ir 
should  rather  be  called,  “ In  recollection.”  Sc 


minute  a piece  (withal  so  effective),  must 
surely  have  been  painted  on  the  spot.  No.  22, 
“ Whose  Bread  is  on  the  Waters,”  J.  C.  Hook, 
R.A.,  is  one  of  four  by  this  artist,  which,  follow- 
ing in  the  path  lately  taken  by  him,  will  increase 
the  reputation  that  path  has  led  to.  No.  29, 
“The  Black  Brunswickers,”  J.  E.  Millais,  A. 
(one  black  Brunswicker  seeking  to  get  away 
from  his  lady-love  who  -would  detain  him),  is  a 
noble  picture,  free  from  eccentricity,  and  power- 
ful in  expression.  David  Roberts,  R.A.,  is  very 
strong  ; 49,  the  first  we  come  to,  “ The  Piazza 
of  San  Mark,  Venice,”  is  not  the  best  he  has 
sent,  but  is,  nc  vertheless,  very  charming. 
His  view  of  the  “ Coliseum,”  No.  286,  and  the 
“Interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa”  (212), 
though  not  pretending  to  the  finish  of  some  of 
his  earlier  works,  are  full  of  grace  and  beauty. 
In  58,  “ The  Marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal,” 
Mr.  J.  Phillip,  R.A.,  has  achieved  a triumph 
over  a difficulty.  It  is  the  best  picture  of  its 
class  that  has  been  painted  in  England  in 
modem  times.  The  bridegroom  is  made 
too  old,  otherwise  the  likenesses  are  also  very 
good.  His  diploma  picture  (168),  “Prayer,” 
is  a striking  piece  of  colour.  Mr.  Ansdell  has 
thrown  into  59,  “ The  Lost  Shepherd,”  what 
is  wanting  in  some  of  his  pictures,  sentiment 
and  feeling.  It  is  a beautiful,  yet  painful 
work.  (81)  “ Die  Heimkehr,”  W.  C.  T.  Dobson, 
A.,  is  more  pleasing  than  his  larger  picture  ; 
and  we  .should  say  the  same  of  his  “Plough,” 
234,  and  284,  “ Emilie  aus  GiJrwitz,” — a 
charmingly  painted  head. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s  large  picture  (106), 

“ Flood  in  the  Highlands,”  is  more  remarkable 
when  examined  in  detail  than  for  its  general 
effect.  It  is  spotty  and  confused.  Few  would 
discover  for  themselves,  that  the  distracted 
and  life-threatened  family  are  a.ssembled  on 
the  roof  of  their  cabin.  Like  many  other  pic- 
tures in  the  present  exhibition,  it  is  powerfully 
painful.  This  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Solomon’s 
“Bridge  of  Sighs”  picture,  No.  478,  and  Mr. 
Elmore’s  fine  work,  1.53,  “ The  Tuileries,  20tli 
June,  1792,”  which  with  all  its  excellence 
would  be  unbearable  but  for  the  one  young 
girl  in  the  centre  of  the  brutal  mob,  whom  the 
queen’s  words  have  softened. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  A.,  has  some  beautiful 
pictures,  especially  102,  “Bella  Venezia,”  and 
248,  “ H.M.’s  Ship  Terror  in  the  Ice  of  Frozen 
Strait.”  128,  “ Mary,”  accoi’ding  to  St.  Luke, 

J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A.,  is  a noticeable  picture. 
The  hands  of  the  moLlier,  in  Mr.  Cope’s 
“Evening  Prayer,”  are  exquisitely  painted, 
but  the  feet  of  the  child,  and  perhaps  some 
other  parts,  are  hard  and  woody.  Mr.  Frith’s 
picture,  “Claude  Duval,”  162,  will  be  less 
popular  than  his  “ Derby  Day,”  but  is  never- 
theless a most  attractive  work  of  art.  The 
frightened  lady  essaying  to  dance  the  coranto 
with  the  highwaA’ineii,  as  a ransom  for  her 
money,  is  exipiisitely  treated.  The  Art-Union 
of  London  have  arranged  to  engrave  this 
picture  for  the  subscribers  of  a future  year. 
Before  this  is  done,  however,  the  fourth  wheel 
of  the  carriage,  at  present  wanting,  should  be 
paiutedin.  223,  “A Volunteer,”  H. O’Neil,  A., 
shows  a sailor  going  off  from  a raft  to  take  a 
rope  to  shore,  so  to  .save  if  it  may  be  his  ship- 
wrecked companions.  "With  much  in  it  to 
praise,  the  picture  will  not  achieve  the  popu- 
larity of  “Eastward,  Ho!”  which  first  gave 
the  artist  a real  hold  on  the  public.  257,  “ His 
only  Pair,”  T.  Faed,  is  full  of  sunlight  and 
beauty.  275,  “ Scene  from  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,”  A.  Egg,  A.,  ha.s  life  and  vigour,  but  is 
injured  by  the  ugly  straight  line  of  the  curtain, 
and  the  general  redness  of  tone.  Mr.  Goodall 
gives  one  result  of  his  recent  travels,  295, 

“ Early  Morning  in  the  Wilderness  of  Shur,’’ 
doubtless  very  true  in  its  details.  Leighton, 
from  whom  much  was  expected,  exhibits  but 
one  small  landscape,  “Capri — Sunrise,”  322, 
a characteristic  indication ; and  Mr.  Croiisey 
sends  three  excellent  Isle  of  Wight  studies, 
Nos.  394,  479,  and  481,  very  carefully  painted. 
360,  “ The  Hedger,”  by  J.  Brett,  is  a most 
elaborate  piece  of  painting.  367,  “ The 
General  Post-office,  One  iliimte  to  Six,”  G.  E. 
Hicks,  has  much  character ; and  409,  by  the 
late  F.  Stone,  A.,  is  one  of  the  best  of  his 
works.  “ Atop  of  the  Hill,”  J.  T.  Liimell, 
No.  451,  is  a brilliant  landscape. 
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The  ladies  are  well  represented  : we  would 
particularly  mentiou  the  Miss  Mutries,  for 
their  various  exquisite  contributions  ; 2“)6, 
“ Italy,”  Madame  Jerichau  ; 26S),  “ Peg  Wof- 
fington’s Visit  to  Triplet;”  334,  “The  First 
Step  in  Life,”  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward ; and  405,  “ Tlie 
Governes.s,”  Miss  Osborn  ; and  having  said 
thus  much,  we  must  content  ourselves  witli 
mentioning  for  admiration,  33,  “ The  Strayed 
Flock,”  E.  Eedgrave,  R.A. ; 71,  Vesuvius,  and 
Part  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,”  C.  Staiifii-ld,  E.A.  ; 

87,  “ Showing  a Preference,”  -T.  C.  Horsley,  A. ; 

88,  “ A Moorland  Queen  and  526,  “ A 
Forest  King,”  both  by  A.  MaeCullum  ; IDO, 
“ St.  Paul’s,  from  London  Bridge,”  H.  Dawson  ; 
Sant’s  “ Little  Ecd  Riding  Hood,”  552;  25], 
“The  Sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon," 
M.  Stone ; 455,  “ Never  More,”  P.  H.  Calderon  ; 
and  4G1,  a study  of  “Serpentine  and  Por- 
phyritic  Rocks,”  by  J.  G.  Naish. 

in  portraiture,  Mr.  J.  P.  Knight,  R.A.,  is 
very  strong,  having  several  admirable  works. 
The  veteran  Pickersgill  has  also  some  good 
beads  ; and  we  will  not  omit  mention  of  “ The 
Duke  of  Argyll,”  by  G.  F.  Watts  (347}. 

The  Architectural  Dratcinjs. 

Following  hard  upon  our  notices  of  the  exhibition 
in  Conduit-street,  comes  this  of  the  Academy — 
regarded  with  less  interest  than  formerly,  for  the 
works  presented  illustrative  of  architectural  art. 
Whilst  giving,  as  we  hope  we  have  given,  efficient 
support  to  the  institution  maintained  by  the  pro- 
fession, we  have  never  ceased  to  advocate  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  association  between  the  arts,  which 
is  the  fundamental  jirinciple  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
In  doing  this  we  have  not  forgotten  that  there  are 
some  points  of  distinction  between  those  arts,  and 
that  injury  may  have  accrued  in  our  own  art  at 
one  time,  from  the  practice  of  architecture  by  the 
artist-painter.  Seeing,  however,  that  sad  iiijury 
has  resulted  through  causes  that  are  to  be  under- 
stood, and  which,  after  the  modern  pursuit  of 
ffistbetics,  need  not  again  operate;  that  each 
other  of  the  arts  is  different  from  the  rest,  in  field 
and  language,  though  there  be  the  general  unif^ 
of  art;  and  that  the  fact  of  architecture  being  an 
art,  requires  to  be  kept  in  tbe  mind  of  the  public 
by  every  available  means,  we  have  reason  for  the 
expression  of  our  regret  at  the  position  which 
architecture  occupies  both  in  the  schools  of  the 
Academy  and  the  annual  display  by  which  the 
public  mind  is  to  a considerable  extent  formed  on 
the  subject  of  art  in  general. 

The  undemonstrative  arrangement  of  architec- 
ture, on  the  occasion  of  the  exhibition,  so  much 
complained  of  during  recent  years,  is  maintained, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  clearly  distiuct  location  of 
architectural  drawings,  aud  no  heading  in  the 
c.atalogue  for  our  art,  though  there  is  one  of 
“ sculpture.”  But  the  architectural  drawings  now 
are  separated  from  oil  paintings.  The  majority 
are  placed  in  the  room  known  as  the  Miniature 
Room,  where  they  are  at  least  associated  with 
works  in,  if  we  may  so  speak,  vehicular  harmony 
with  them.  Here  they  occupy  one  side  of  tbe 
room,  and  so  much  of  one  end  as  the  doorway 
allows.  Tliercfore,  of  seventy-three  drawings 
which  there  are,  to  bo  called  architectural,  in  this 
room,  and  which  include  the  usual  number  of  re- 
presentations, and  some  of  them  indifferent  ones,  of 
old  buildings, — more  than  half  are  placed  where 
it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  them  or  sec  them. 
Amongst  these  are  works,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  from  subject.  There  are,  however, 
this  year,  on  the  walls  of  the  corridor  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  thirty-one  other  works;  so  that  there 
are  104  drawings  in  all,  which  may  be  considered 
open  to  present  notice.  The  architectural  sub- 
jects by  David  Roberts,  E.  W.  Cooke,  and  others, 
in  oil  vehicle,  should  be  alluded  to  here  ; though 
they  have  been  named  by  us,  with  the  works  with 
which  they  are  placed.  The  drawings  in  the  cor- 
ridor have  some  advantages  of  position  for  being 
seen : though  an  inspection  of  them,  under  the 
circnmstiuices,  maybe  chiefly  resultant  in  a lesson 
of  the  difficulty  of  ventilating,  whilst  avoiding 
cold  and  dust-charged  drafts.  Ventilation,  wo 
should  here  say,  certainly  is  this  year  better  than 
usual  in  the  principal  rooms;  but  the  dust  is 
excessive,  and  must  seriously  injure  the  paintings. 
The  crowd  on  Monday  was  greater  than  ever  : of 
course  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  see  any  of  the 
chief  pictures;  and  so  long  as  the  Academy  con- 
tinues in  its  present  habitation,  neither  can  archi- 
tecture be  duly  treated,  nor  will  any  “ work  of 
wit,”  or  large  picture  on  the  line,  be  “read”  and 
seen  “with  the  same  spirit”  that  its  author 
painted. 


Amongst  the  architectural  drawings  there  are 
several,  tbe  absence  of  which  from  the  Architec- 
tural E.xhibition  in  Conduit-street  must  be  re- 
gretted. Designs  for  tbe  Manchester  Assize  Courts 
are  to  be  found  in  each  exhibition;  and  a similar 
dissociation  of  competition  designs  for  other  works 
exists.  Some  of  the  drawings  this  year  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  and  probably  the  best,  are,  we  have  said, 
valueless  as  placed;  and  w’orks  as  important  as 
those  shown  have  been  rejected,  which  could  have 
been  exhibited  and  would  have  been  somewhat 
prized  in  Conduit-street.  Therefore,  whilst  hoping 
that  the  Royal  Academy  display  of  architectural 
drawings  may  continue,  or  rather  be  improved, 
we  trust  that  some  arrangement  may  be  hit  upon 
by  which  each  institution  may  be  maintained 
without  injuring  to  some  extent  the  other.  There 
is  this  further  defect  in  the  illustration  of  archi- 
tecture at  the  Academy, — that  very  few  of  the 
designs  are  more  than  pictorial  views  : that  is 
to  say,  there  are  few  plans  attached ; and  the 
information  given  in  the  catalogue  is  meagre  and 
inadequate.  The  “getting-up”  of  this  catalogue, 
which  annually  is  disgraceful  to  the  Aeadouiy,— 
and,  must  we  not  add,  their  printers, — and  the 
numbering  of  the  works,  seems  to  have  been 
specially  unfortunate  for  the  architectural  draw- 
ings. 

From  the  Manchester  Assize  Courts  competition 
ive  have  views, — one  (641)  showing  the  design  of 
Mr.  W.  Blackett,  with  a profusely  porticoed 
Roman  fn(,’ade — the  columns  on  too  lofty  pedestals ; 
one  (6G3),  the  design  of  Mr.  G.  Morgan,  Gothic ; 
two  (673)  the  designs,  Gothic  and  Classic,  to  nearly 
the  same  plan,  by  Messrs.  H.  E.  Kendall,  jun.,  & 
F.  Mew;  and  one  (68 1),  the  design  of  Messrs. 
W.  J.  Green  & L.  De  Ville.  One  or  two  of  these 
names  may  be  recognized  ns  represented  at  the 
other  exhibition.  Messrs.  Iveiidall  & Mew’s 
designs  have  not  been  mentioned  by  us,  except  in 
our  notice  of  the  exhibition  in  Manchester,  where 
we  spoke  of  their  merits  at  great  length,  but  at 
the  same  time  remarked  upon  their  short-comings. 
Through  a somewhat  unfair  method  of  representa- 
tion, an  effect  of  grouping  was  displayed  which 
there  could  not  be  in  execution. 

Recent  competitions,  however,  are  not  largely 
represented  at  the  Academy.  The  Piedmontese 
]irisou8  competition  included  designs  by  Messrs. 
Green  & De  Ville,  by  whom  we  And  in  the  corridor 
a view  of  their  design  (625)  for  the  prison  at 
Genoa ; and  one  (626)  for  the  prison  at  Turin.  The 
drawings  being  “bird’s-eye”  views,  give  some 
suggestion  of  the  general  principle  of  plan,  which, 
for  tbe  prison  at  Turin,  was  tbe  “Panopticon,” 
built  within  a fortified  enceinte,  aud  for  the  prison 
at  Genoa  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  similar, 
but  quadrilateral  instead  of  polygonal  in  the  ex- 
ternal form.  The  details  shown  in  tbe  drawings 
are  Gotiiic ; and  bands  of  red  brick  to  lighter 
coloured  materials,  and  red  and  black  bricks  to 
voussoirs  of  arched  recesses  and  window-heads, 

give  the  chief  character  to  the  design. Near  to 

these  is  one  design  “for  the  Royal  Dramatic 
College,  Mayberry,  near  Woking,”  which  is  by 
Mr.  Webbe.  The  drawing  (627),  about  10  feet 
in  length,  shows  a work  chiefly  Elizabethan  in 
manner,  and  of  red  brick  and  stone,  except  as  to 
tbe  centre  and  two  ends,  which  are  wholly  of 
stone.  The  best  feature  is  tbe  lower  story  of 
arches,  springing  from  shafts  Isolated  or  attached 

to  buttressed  piers. Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  exhibits 

(628)  “The  First  Prize  Design  for  the  Croydon 
Cemetery  Chapels,  about  to  be  erected  ” under 
his  superintendence,  which  has  the  not  uncommon 
arrangement,  icnogriiphically  and  decoratively, 
of  two  dissimilar  “Jlecorated  Gothic”  and  gabled 
buildings,  united  by  two  archways,  over  one  of 
which  is  a tower  with  broach-spire.  The  art 
brought  into  works  of  this  class  ought  to  have 
been  greater  than  it  is ; but  in  the  present  iustance, 

lb  is  better  than  usual. “ The  selected  Design 

for  the  Townhall,  Bishop  Auckland”  (717),  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Jones,  was  given  by  us  in  a recent 
number,  with  the  belief  that  it  was  to  bo  carried 

out ; this,  however,  is  not  the  case. Very 

recently  we  gave  the  design  for  the  Holy  Trinity 
Ciiapel,  Knightsbridge,  which  is  to  be  executed ; 
and  in  our  lust  number  wo  mentioned  a de- 
sign for  tbe  same  building,  which  there  is  at 
Conduit-street.  The  design,  “ one  of  the  selected,” 
by  Mr.  II.  S.  Legg  (718),  is  at  the  Academy. 
The  front  is  lofty,  the  centre  rising  to  a gable 
to  the  clerestory,  flanked  by  gables  on  the  returns 
so  as  to  give  somewhat  the  character  of  a tower— 
the  intersection  being  crowned  by  a light  spirelet, 
or Jleche,  The  principal  window  is  an  elaborate 
one,  of  six  liglits,  the  style  of  the  design  being 
Gecmetric  Decorated;  and  there  are  three  canopied 
doorways. 

Taking  the  order  of  numbers,  with  modification 


admissible  afterwards,  we  start  with  No.  616,  a 
view  of  the  interior  of  “Tonbridge  School 
Chapel,  Kent,”  by  Messrs.  Wadmore  & Baker.  It 
is  of  late  “Decorated”  character,  and  has  a 
waggon-headed  boarded  ceiling,  with  tbe  main 
ribs  rising  from  corbelled  shafts,  aud  tbe  usual 

arrangement  of  seats  “ stall-wise.” “ Operas, 

Sweden”  (618),  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  T. 
Dickson,  now  being  erected  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  W.  A.  Boulnois,  is  Italian  of  the  Roniano- 
Florentine  school.  The  chief  feature  of  the  de- 
sign is  a low  tower,  perhaps  for  the  staircase,  and 
octagonal,  which  stands  in  a re-entering  angle, 
where  the  entrance  is  placed  at  the  angle  of  a 
one-story  portion  of  tlie  plan,  apparently  leading 
immediately  into  a conservatory.  Mr.  Boulnois 
is  tbe  author  of  another  design  (711)  for  a house 
in  the  same  country,  at  “ Gothenburg,”  now  being 
erected  under  his  superintendenoe,  for  Mr.  Oscar 

Dickson.  It  is  in  tbe  same  style. Mr.PAnson’s 

“ Corn-Exchange  Cluimbers,  Seething-laue  ” (622), 
witli  less  ornament  than  bis  other  buildings  in  the 
City,  is  distingnlshed  by  his  manner,  and  has 
greater  merits  than  there  are  shown  in  the  mere 
elevation.  The  frame  includes  details  and  parts 
of  the  interior  separately  drawn.  The  building 
is  a structure,  brick  and  stone  we  believe  generally, 
of  four  stories,  and  a Mansard  roof  with  circular 
dormers,  the  lower  story  of  stone  being  treated  as 
u range  of  arches,  and  tbe  space  of  five  central, 
out  of  the  seven  openings,  being  grouped  toge- 
ther,— four  escutcheons  between  tbe  windows 
of  the  first  and  second  floor  helping  to  give  the 
centralization.  The  openings  are  chiefly  arch- 
headed,  those  of  the  first  and  second  stories  being 
similar  to  one  another.  The  external  details  are 
not  so  successful  as  the  general  character.  The 
interior  is,  in  many  respects,  highly  successful. 

A public  room  is  lighted  by  a range  of  square 
windows,  close  to  the  ceiling,  which  is  divided  by 
beams,  carried  by  main  pilasters  ; and  each  inter- 
pilaster,  at  the  window-stage,  is  divided  by  a short 
pilaster  or  anta,  to  form  two  wiudow-opeuings. 
Colour  is  introduced  aud  w’ell  managed.  The 
dado  is  dark  in  tone,  with  relief  of  red  lines;  the 
large  spaces  of  the  walls  are  light  green  with  a 
diaper;  and  primary  colour  in  lines  and  orna- 
ments is  used  in  the  coiling. 

Knowledge  of  right  principles  of  chromatic  de- 
coration, similar  to  that  in  the  design  last  named, 
is  shown  in  most  works  of  Mr.  R.  Beavis,  who  has 
one  design  at  the  Academy,  namely  623,  “for  the 
decoration  of  drawiug-room  ceiling  at  Torry-bill, 
near  Sittingbourne,  — now  being  executed  by 
Messrs.  Trollope  & Sous.”  The  main  beams  and 
the  margins  of  panels  arc  ornamented  in  lines, 
and  interlaced  and  other  patterns,  on  the  flat,  and 
partly  in  red  colour;  whilst  the  panels  them-  ; 
selves  are  painted  with  Raffaellesque  ornament  I 
aud  figure  compositions.  In  the  corridor  is  another  ! 
design  for  a ceiling  (632),  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Allen, — also 
good — whilst  scarcely  equal  to  the  last-named,  I 
though  more  elaborate  iii  tbe  ornament  of  arebi-  I 
tecturiil  character.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
forming  opinions  of  designs  of  this  class  from  the  | 
drawings,  when  it  is  not  stated  whether  ornament  | 
is  to  be  executed  in  plaster,  or  merely  as  a painted  , 
imitation  of  relief.  The  design  (633)  “ for  paint- 
ing and  decorating  a Gothic  entrance-hall  in 
Wales,”  by  Mr.  C.  Pfander,  is  not  very  successful 
in  the  “ Gothic  ” forms  ; and  the  crimson,  green,  , 
blue,  and  yellow  or  brown,  are  crudely  put  to-  i 
getlier. 

The  “ Porch  ” (630),  an  addition  to  the  old  hall  , 
at  Hulliwell,  near  Bolton,  Lancashire,  for  Mr,  ; 
Peter  Ormerod,  is  Tudor  or  Elizabethan.  The  i 
angles  canted  ofl'  are  pierced  with  openings,  where-  ' 
by  there  is  an  appearance  of  weakness  just  i 
where  there  should  be  abutment  to  the  arch.  | 

The  “ Lunatic  Asylum  for  tlie  Colony  of  Now  I 
Zealand”  (631),  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Shoppee,  is  a Gothic  ! 
building  of  the  many-windowed,  half-timbered  I 
class,  with  overhanging  stories,  and  has  the  roof  [ 

covering  banded  blue  aud  red. “ East  Tytherley  ' 

Parsonage,  Hants  ” (634),  is  brick  and  half-tim- 
bered with  barge*boards,  and  has  a good  general  1 
ellect.  The  angles  of  tbe  building  are  chamfered,  j 

without  advantage. The  “Design  submitted  to 

Mr.  Fiiucoii,  for  his  proposed  new  House,  near  i 
Rouen”  (635),  is  French  Italian,  with  a good  | 
porch,  ami  accessories  to  the  entrance;  but  tbe 
cornice  appears  too  light,  and  the  oval  or  circular 
windows  to  the  lofty  roof  are  much  too  smalL 
The  “ Parochial  Schools,  now  erecting  at  Hol- 
brook, Suffolk  ” (636),  from  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson’s 
design,  are  Gothic,  with  the  prevalent  coloured 
bauds,  here  blue  and  red,  and  the  similar  parti- 
coloured treatment  of  vojtssoirs  to  segmental 
arches.  The  wide  projecting  oaves  aud  corbelled 
springing  of  the  gJible  are  not  quite  in  harmony, 
though  the  same  arrangement  may  be  found  else- 
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where : the  latter  feature  usually  should  cover  the 
projection  at  the  end  of  the  eave.  Tliere  is  another 
dra\vin"(713)of“School8just  erected  at  Hoveniiig- 
ham,  Sutfolk,”  by  the  same  architect  which  has  tht- 
same  features,  but  others  of  better  character,  and 

appearsto be  generally  superior. “The  Hospital 

at  Hemsvvorth,”  Yorkshire  (wo  correct  the  cata- 
logue, as  elsewhere,  though  we  cannot  promise 
invariably  to  do  so)  is  shown  by  the  architect 
Mr.  R.  P.  Pope,  in  a clever  pen-drawing  (637), 
with  plan,  and  parts  sketched  on  a larger  scale. 
Cousiderablo  skill,  whilst  a recognizable  manner 
in  the  Gothic,  characterizes  the  design,  a.s  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  coloured  materials,  and  the 
porch  of  three  arches  and  columns  to  the  master's 
house.  The  almshouse  porches,  with  flanking 
windows,  aro  peculiar.  The  chapel  is  in  very 
good  taste ; there  is  not,  however,  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  planning  these  small  interiors  in  the  class 
ecclesiastical  of  buildings,  as  those  of  churches  ou 
a large  scale. “West  Broyle,  Chichester” 

(638) ,  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Johnson,  erected 

1859,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Teulon,  is  of  Gothic  design, 
and  stone,  with  tiled  roofj  and  has  an  angle 
window. “Caltborpe  Lodge,  Leicestershire  ” 

(639) ,  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Morrice,  was 
designed  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Trend,  though  the  cafa- 
logue  does  not  say  so.  It  is  a large  brick  and 
stone  Tudor  building,  with  oiiels.  The  balus- 
trade or  enclosure  to  a space  which  may  bo  a sunk 
garden,  is  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  whole, 
if  the  drawing  be  correct. 

There  is  a sheet  of  drawings  (640)  illustrating 
a design  by  Captain  Powke,  II, E.,  which  recent 
proceedings  render  interesting.  It  is  entitled 
“_^'Jggcstions  for  a public  Road  to  connect  the 
districts  north  and  south  of  Hyde  Park,  without 
interfei'ing  with  the  Rotton  Row  ride,  the  drive, 
or  the  walks  in  the  park  and  gardens.”  The 
“Suggestions”  refer  to  the  crossing  of  the  Ser- 
pentine, and  to  the  distance  thence  northwards  to 
. the  Bayswater-road.  It  is  proposed  to  make  use 
I of  the  e-tisting  bridge,  by  adding  to  it  a snper- 
i structure,  a double  screen  of  columns,  whereby 
I the  pedestrians  might  cross  on  the  new  terrace 
’ walk — ascended  by  long  inclines;  and  ono-lialf  the 
1 width  of  the  bridge  could  then  be  devoted  to  the 
] public  road.  The  northward  portion  of  the  road 
' would  run  for  almost  the  entire  length,  in  the 
s sunk  fence  between  the  Park  and  Kensington 
( Gardens.  A section  of  the  bridge  is  not  given  ; 

1 but  wo  apprehend  the  idea  is  not  to  add  in  height, 

I to  more  than  one-half  the  width;  consei'|uently, 
i if  the  effect  of  the  bridge  from  one  side  were 
i improved,  it  could  hardly  be  so  from  the  other. 

1 In  the  addition  the  coupled  columns  are  be- 
I tween  piers,  placed  over  those  for  the  arches, 

£ ^d  bearing  statues.  With  some  slight  variation 
i in  the  details,  to  unite  the  substructure  and  super- 
s structure,  and  e.^tensioii  of  the  latter  to  the  full 
' width  of  the  bridge,  the  alteration  would  be 
( one  to  enhance  the  effect  of  the  scenery,  and 
' would  be  in  many  respects  more  desirable  than 
t the  construction  of  a bridge  adjacent  to  the 
] present  one.  Such  a public  road,  however,  is 
» wanted,  as  might  be  used  by  omnibuses : the 
l road  (and  it  certainly  will  have  to  be  made),  will 
i speedily  become  aprincipal  route, — as  it  will  con- 
1 nect  each  district  with  an  important  railway- 
8 station  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  park — the  Great 
’ Western  Station  being  north,  and  the  Victoria 
t Station  south;  and  any  such  route  should  be 
I planned  to  admit  of  tramways.  Under  these 
J points  of  view  the  present  proposal  would  not 

I be  sufficient.  ^The  public  or  cart  and  omnibus 
t traffic  might  be  noisy  and  discomforting  to  the 
r riders  and  pedestrians;  the  width,  half  that  of 
t the  present  bridge,  would  not  suffice  ; and  .sharp 
c emwes  in  the  approaches,  as  shown  in  the  plau, 

V would  be  very  objectionable.  A direct  line  of 
a deeply-sunk  road-way,  such  as  we  had  in  view 

V when  the  Improvement  desired  was  first  spoken 
0 of  in  our  columns,  crossed  by  many  and 
0 ornamental  foot-bridges,  would  best  serve  the 
t traflic  and  the  privacy.  The  difficulty,  we  must 
a admit,  is  the  crossing  of  the  Serpentine;  for,  we 
(1  do  not  quite  like  Mr.  Tite’s  idea  of  a tunnel, 
u unless  shafts  for  light  could  be  constructed.  Such 
a shafts  to  the  tunnel,  of  course  would  have  to  be 
b built  oue  or  two  feet  above  the  water-level,  and, 
t therefore,  to  be  made  ornamental;  and  in  their 
& construction  not  only  pressure  and  infiltration  of 
n water  would  have  to  be  provided  against,  but 
t the  greater  force  of  the  expansion  of  ice. 

_ _ Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt  has  two  works  in  the  E.'ihibi- 
ti  tion.  No.  643  is  a “ View,  looking  east,  of  a 
!i  small  Church  recently  completed  at  Coed-y-p.ane, 

II  Monmouthshire,”  where  he  hits  employed  colour 
' effect,  iu  the  foinn  of  an  impost  band  of 
^ Scriptural  te.vts  to  the  plain  Early  English 

wmdow  openings,  as  well  as  around  the  chancel 


arch.  The  chancel  is  narrower  than  the  nave, 
which  is  without  aisles.  His  other  work,  of 
which,  owing  to  one  of  the  blunders  spoken  of, 
hs  does  not  get  the  proper  credit,  is  (709)  a 
“View,  looking  east,  of  the  Military  Chapel,  Warley 
Depot,  Breiitwofnl,  Essex.”  The  design  is  round- 
arched,  or  Byzintine,  in  manner,  the  arches  red 
brick  (which  is  the  material  generally  of  the 
interior,)  springing  from  stone  columns, — the 
capitals  of  which,  if  correctly  drawn,  we  should 
have  preferred  difforeiit.  The  chancel-arch  and 
whole  perspective  are  simple,  and  highly 

effective. Mr.  W.  Burges  exhibits  a drawing 

(613)  of  a staircase  lately  completed  from  his 
design  at  Gaylinrst,  Bucks,  the  seat  of  Lord  Car- 
rington.  It  is  Elizabethan,  of  very  good  character. 
But  why  does  the  drawing  of  a work  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  represent  figures,  supposed  to  be 
tbo.seof  persons  resident,  In  costume  “of  tbe  [other] 

period  ? ” We  may  name  in  this  place  a very 

good  drawing  which  there  is  (703)  by  Mr.  T. 
Bury,  of  his  staircase  lately  erected  at  New 
Lodge,  Windsor  Forest,  the  seat  of  M.  Van  de 
Weyer.  It  is  late  Gothic  iu  details,  but  at  first 
sight  has  the  character  of  an  Elizabethan  work. 

-A  drawing  (614),  by  Miss  Westlake,  of  the 

tomb  of  the  late  George  Gwilt,  architect,  in  the 
churchyard,  Southwark,  is  interesting  chiefly  for 
the  subject;  but  the  commemorative  production 
is  shown  not  to  be  a very  elaborate  oue — unless 
we  are  to  speak  of  the  railing,  which  is  coloured 
and  gilded. 

We  have  named  some  drawings  of  churches, 
and  there  are  others.  Mr.  J,  Barnett’s  “ St. 
Stephen’s  Church  and  Parsonage,  South  Lambeth, 
for  the  Rev.  C.  Kemble”  (645)  “Decorated” 
Gothic,  is  not  well  managed  in  the  tower  and 

spire,  but  is  better  elsewhere. A drawing  of 

“ tbe  West  End  of  Lauduft'  Cathedral,  as  re- 
stored, with  the  proposed  80uth-we.st  tower  and 
spire,  as  designed  by”  Messrs.  Prichard  & Seddon, 
is  placed  almost  too  high  for  examination.  In 
the  drawing,  however,  there  is  no  apparent  har- ' 
mony  (if  any  could  be  expected)  between  the  two 
western  towers.  It  could  not  be  said  that  the 
design  of  the  south-west  tower  is  uusuited  to  the 
rest  of  the  church  ; yet  the  north-west  tower,  at 
least,  which  has  good  “Perpeiidicular”parapet  and 
pinnacles,  marking  It  of  the  Somersetshire  class, 
manifestly  is  injured.  Truly  our  church  “restora- 
tion,” when  needing  to  go  in  the  smallest  degree 
beyond  conservation,  is  a hazardous  thing.  But  we 
have  not  the  means  of  knowing  just  uow,  without 
a visit  to  Llandaff,  what  is  tlie  character  of  the 
alteration  intended  to  be  shown  by  the  drawing, 
or  even  whether  this  has  been,  or  is  only  about  to 
be  carried  into  effect;  for,  the  title  of  the  drawing 
is  somewhat  obscure.  The  saoie  architects  exhibit 
a design  (664)  “ for  a church  about  to  be  erected 
at  Cardiff.”  As  we  have  no  plan,  we  can  merely 
conjectnre  from  the  view,  that  the  design  embodies 
some  alteration  in  arrangement  such  as  we 
recently  expressed  the  wish  to  see,  and  believed 
we  had  evidence  was  in  progress.  The  clerestory 
is  very  prominent  in  the  composition,  and  is  lighted 
by  large  windows;  whilst  the  aisles  appear 
to  be  as  we  desired  to  have  these  parts  of  a 
church,  narrow;  and  in  tbe  present  design  they 
are  lighted  by  very  small  windows.  The  design, 
thougU  plainer  than  Messrs.  Prichard  & Seddun’s 
excellent  one  for  the  Constantinople  church, 
calls  that  to  recollection.  The  tower  and  spire, 
“not  now  in  contemplation,”  appear  too  big;  and 
when  such  a tower  is  placed  at  the  junction  of  the 
nave  and  chancel,  it  is  apt  to  look  out  of  place 
when  the  church  is  approached  from  due  north  or 
south,  unless  greater  distinction  of  level  or  deco- 
ration, between  the  nave  and  chancel,  be  made, 
than  there  is  in  this  design.  The  defect  iu  question 
is  very  remarkable  in  a somewhat  costly  church 
built  not  long  ago  for  Lord  Stamford,  at  Bowden, 
Cheshire,  where  nave  and  chancel  are  the  same 
height,  and  the  building  is  approached  by  a road 
exactlyat  right  angles  to  thechurch,  the  tower  being 

seen  at  the  end  of  the  road. Mr.  G.  E.  Street’s 

“ Church  about  to  be  built  at  Cowley,  near  Oxford” 

(6  49, 652),  has  its  authorship  pronounced — without 
reference  to  execution  of  the  drawings.  The  plan 
includes  the  arrangement  of  transepts  and  tower, 
both,  to  the  chancel,  and  a sacrariuui  polygonal- 
apsidal  on  plan.  The  external  character  is  that 
of  plain  Early  English,  with  few  or  no  buttre-sses, 
and  coloured  bands  duly  subordinated,  and  with  a 
broach  spire  and  lucarnes.  In  the  interior,  there 
are  a roof  of  massive  timbers,  short  circular  shafts 
as  nave-piers,  and  a sacrarium  arch  as  well  as  tbe 
chancel  arch;  whilst,  to  further  mark  a distinction 
which  is  recognized  by  ecclesiologists,  the  sacrarium 
is  groined,  the  severy  over  the  altar  being  enriched 
with  colour,  and  the  ceiling  of  tbe  western  part  of 
the  chancel  is  hexagonal,  boarded,  and  ornamented 


in  the  compartments.  Tbe  outer  mouldings  of  the 
chancel  arch  interpenetrate  with  an  “order,”  or 
rim,  of  cusped  ornament.  The  masonry  appears 
internally.  The  interior  of  Mr.  Street’s  church  at 
Boyn  Hill,  Maidenhead,  is  represented  in  a draw- 
ing (688)  by  Miss  Hughes,  which  may  serve  to 
show  how  red  brick,  relieved  by  bl.ick  lines  skil- 
fully disposed,  can  be  used  for  tbe  production  of 
good  internal  effect.  If  we  assume  uhut  tbe  public 
are  becoming  satisfied  with  tbe  use  of  masonry  or 
brickwork  nnplastered,  for  interiors  of  churches, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  effects  will  ultL 
matcly  be  most  important  on  the  appreciation  of 
what  is  most  valuable  in  architectui-e  generally. 
Mr.  Street  has  in  the  Exhibition  (648)  a “ Design 
for  the  Monument,  about  to  be  erected  by  subscrip- 
tion, in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  to  the  memory  of  Major  Hodsoiq’^a  coped 
tomb  with  floriated  cross  upon  it,  and  the  sides 
chiefly  composed  of  sculpture  representing  scenes 
in  the  life  of  Hodson,  or  personifying  bis  virtues. 
Though  marked  by  the  ability  of  its  author,  we 
can  hardly  say  we  like  the  design.  Tlie  general 
form  is  not  pleasing ; and  the  inouument,  whilst 
too  much  a tomb,  is  far  too  much  sculpturesque 
on  the  sides  and  ends,  or  is  there  not  snlficioiitly 
architectural;  and  it  diff’ers  much,  without  cor- 
re.>ponding  gain,  from  the  best  Gothic  raoimuients, 
where  sculpture  is  prominent  on  the  slab  or  lid, 
and  the  sides  are  in  details  to  a greater  extent 
architectural.  A markedly  Medieval  dres.*,  b<>sideB, 
or  .as  we  think,  is  adopted  in  the  personilic.itions 
of  the  virtues;  and  this,  though  it  m ly  be 
deemed,  with  the  general  design,  appropriate  to 
the  Gothic  cathedral,  is  scarcely  in  nil  respects  to 
be  defended  in  a monument  the  tribute  of  p.’ople 
of  this  day  whose  admiration  is  of  the  virtues  not 
under  the  garb  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

There  are  several  well-known  names  amongst 
the  exhibitors,  besides  tln'se  we  h ive  mei.ti  nied. 
Mr.  Ashpitel,  Messrs.  Hadfield  & Goldie,  Mr.  E. 
W.  Pugin,  Mr.  J.  T.  Knowles,  Mr.  Peniosa  (a 
design  for  the  completion  of  St.  Paul's,  inter- 
nally), Mr.  D.  Brandon,  Mr.  T.  11.  Wyatt,  Mr.  S.  S. 
Teulon,  Mr.  W.  G.  Haber.shou,  Mr.  Sydjiey 
Sinirke,  R.A.,  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  Mr.  T.  Page, 
Air.  E.  M.  Barry,  Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell,  Mr.  Tite, 
Messrs.  Francis,  and  others,  are  represented  — 
some  of  them  by  works  of  high  merit;  but  to 
these  we  must  return  when  we  have  more  space. 


THE  VICTORIA  BRIDGE,  CANADA. 

AyriDST  the  engineering  works  that  rise  rapidly 
and  successively  around  us,  there  is  uono  so  great 
as  the  object  of  oar  present  notice.  Thougli  per- 
haps the  circumstances  under  which  it  lias  been 
constructed  may  have  been  hardly  so  difficult  as 
those  which  surrounded  the  “ Britannia,”  on  ac- 
count of  the  engineer  having  the  disadvantage  of 
less  experience,  still  it  is  larger  in  every  respect, 
and,  in  its  infloence  upon  commercial  interests, 
more  extensive  and  important.  As  a connecting 
link  between  the  United  States  and  Lower  Canada, 
its  cmnmerciiil  importance  is  immense,  indepen- 
dently of  the  scientific  triumph.  Imagine  this 
thin  line,  as  it  appears  at  a distance,  drawn  60 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  rapid  St.  Lawrence, 
which  brings  down  the  water  and  ice  of  two 
thousand  lakes  and  upper  rivers, — a striking  and 
lasting  monument  of  the  genius  of  a Stepbciisou  ! 
It  is  by  means  of  meu  like  tliis  that  the  Far  West 
has  opened  out  vast  rcsoui'ces,  consequently  adding 
so  many  great  links  to  the  lengthening  chain  of 
progressive  civilization.  “ It  is  to  meu  like  this 
that  nations  (hitherto  separated  by  what  may 
have  appeared  insurmountable  obstacles)  owe  their 
union;  and  such  meu,  independently  of  their 
scientific  triumphs,  have  wrought  by  such  means 
political  ones  more  grateful  and  permanent  than 
all  the  treaties  upon  the  record  of  Time.”  With 
such  feelings  we  view  the  sweeping  br'dge  that 
spans  the  fur-spreading  valley  or  tbaming  torrent, 
wherever  they  may  be,  though  an  utiprofessiunal 
eye  cannot  estimate  the  niceties  or  complications 
of  construction.  Far  more  difficult  is  it  for  such 
to  realize  tbe  hours,  days,  months  of  laborious 
anxiety  that  this  has  cost  the  originator,  and  the 
one  responsible  for  such  an  iinportuntunderfeaking. 
Scientific  theories  have  to  be  piactically  solved; 
the  new  principles  staked  to  be  carried  out  suc- 
cessbilly,  or  a perhaps  already  splendid  reputation 
irretrievably  ruined,  and  oulv  a faint  idea  can 
generally  be  formed  of  the  work  of  brain  and 
hand  embodied  in  those  huge  masses  of  stone  and 
iron,  that  seem  as  if  looking  down  upon  the  foam- 
ing waters  in  all  the  pride  of  couscious  strength. 

But  of  this  mighty  “ iron,”  this  giant  innovator 
of  modern  times,  having  so  many  varied  develop- 
ments in  the  hands  of  inv’entor  and  adapter ! 
When  we  view’  the  works  of  Lancashire,  StaU'ord- 
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shire,  or  South  Wales,  where  bundi'eds  of  fur- 
naces rear  their  dushy  forms  against  the  leaden 
sky,  where  forges  are  plied  incessantly  by  thou- 
sands of  naked  forms  flitting  here  and  there  j some 
hurling  “ scrap”  into  furnaces,  some  guiding  the 
snake-like  rods  through  rollers,  whilst  the  un- 
shapen  masses  are  rolled  out  into  broad  smooth 
plates,  we  cannot  but  be  lost  in  admiration  ! These 
passing  into  other  bauds,  the  bridge,  the  locomo- 
tive that  skims  through  it,  are  produced,  and  by 
these  education  and  knowledge  are  spread  from 
nation  to  nation,  from  pole  to  pole,  and  commercial 
intercourse  advanced  throughout  the  universe. 

From  the  original  experiments  at  Conway,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Fairbuirn,  we  have  derived  clear 
information  on  that  great  engineering  principle — 
proper  disposition  of  material.  After  many  experi- 
mental failures,  the  truth  has  been  irresistibly  es- 
tablished. The  Victoria-bridge,  which  is  nowopened 
for  traffic,  has  been  so  accurately  described  in 
former  published  accounts  of  it,  as  regards  posi- 
tion, &c.,  that  it  would  bo  but  a waste  of  our 
readers’  time  to  go  over  the  ground  again.  We 
may  anticipate  that  the  pressure  unfortunately 
existing  upon  the  structure  in  a pecuniary  sense 
may  speedily  be  removed  when  fairly  tested  by  a 
thorough  and  uninterrupted  traffic. 

The  bridge  is  composed  of  twenty-fom*  wrought- 
iron  tubes,  put  together  in  the  same  manner, 
nearly,  and  on  the  same  principle,  as  the  Britannia- 
bridge.  These  tubes  are  curried  over  the  St. 
Lawrence  on  stone  piers,  constructed  of  sufficient 
width  to  admit  of  a second  line  of  tubes  being 
laid  alongside  the  present  one,  should  it  he  neces- 
sary at  some  future  time  to  do  so.  Twenty-three 
of  the  openings  thus  spanned  by  the  tubes  have  a 
clear  width  of  about  2i2  feet,  and  the  centre  opening 
332  foot.  The  tubes  themselves  are  irregular  iu 
length,  the  first  being  241)  feet  8 inches;  the 
second,  257  feet  6i  inches;  the  third,  257  feet 
Hi  inches ; the  fourth,  258  feet  -ii  inches;  the 
fifth,  258  feet  9i  inches;  the  sixth,  259  feet 
2i  inches;  the  seventh,  2G0  feet  OJ  inch;  the 
eighth,  2G0  feet  5i  inches;  the  ninth,  260  feet 
lOi  inches;  the  tenth,  261  feet  3i  inches;  the 
eleventh,  267  feet  2 inches;  the  twelfth,  351  feet, 
to  the  centre  line  of  the  bridge.  These  dimensions 
are  similarly  repeated  along  the  other  half  of  the 
whole  length  (with  the  exception  of  the  last 
— 354  feet),  — making  a total  of  6,308  feet 
4-i  inches,  or  1 mile  312  yards.  The  height  of 
tube  at  centre  is  19  feet;  width,  16  feet  8 inches. 
The  plates  are  put  together  in  the  usual  manner 
of  tubular  construction,  with  a regular  arrange- 
ment of  cover -plates,  angle  and  “J*  irons,  &c.,  and 
vary  in  thickness  according  to  position  in  the 
work.  The  thickness  of  these  plates  respectively 
will  be  best  explained  by  the  following  arrange- 
ment . — 

Side  plates:  i,  {, /j,  ",  J. 

Top  plates : 5,  ft,  §,  ft,  ft,  i,  ft,  J,  ft,  ft  ft,  ft 

Bottom,  at  ends,  ^ ; at  centre,  plate,  ft, . 

^ ’ under  plate, 

These  plates  correspond  in  their  actual  ar- 
rangcnient  with  the  figures  as  here  jdaced. 
Cross  girders  are  introduced  within  the  tubes,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  rails.  These  are  about 
4 feet  G inches  apart,  and  each  tested  to  a breaking 
weight  of  25  tons.  Each  consists  of  a ’f-iiich  web- 
plate,  with  flanges  composed,  top  and  bottom,  of 
angle  irons,  2i  inches  by  2^  inches  by  i iuch, 
and  the  total  depth  of  each  is  10  inches ; width  of 
top  and  bottom  flanges,  inches.  These  being 
light  in  construction,  and  yet  very  strong,  add 
much  to  the  total  strength  of  tube,  and  tend  also 
to  brace  the  bottom,  which  is  moreover  also 
braced  by  angular  plates,  thus—  . introduced 
along  the  whole  length  of  tubes  at  the  junction  of 
side  and  bottom  plates.  On  a calculation  made 
some  time  ago  of  the  sectional  area,  it  was 
made  to  represent  that  of  four  superficial  feet  or 
thereabouts.  The  total  weight  of  wrought  iron 
used  throughout  will  be  about  10,000  tons. 

The  heavy  and  prolonged  fulls  of  snow  in  this 
region  have  rendered  a pitched  roofing  above  the 
tubes  imperative ; therefore  one  of  wrought  iron 
has  been  provided,  which,  while  certainly  not  im- 
proving the  appearance,  at  any  rate  will  relieve  it 
of  masses  of  snow,  which,  by  their  weight,  would 
cause  a great  and  almost  permanent  strain  upon 
the  tubes. 

The  w’hole  of  the  work  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Peto,  Brassey,  & Betts,  being  erected  at  tlieir 
Canada  Works,  Birkenhead,  previously  to  being 
taken  down  and  shipped  for  Montreal,  where  it  has 
been  permanently  erected,  and  that  speedily,  owing 
to  the  excellent  system  of  marking  adopted,  which 
caused  each  plate  to  be  distinguished  readily,  and 
placed  iu  its  proper  position  without  any  difficulty. 
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All  the  plates  have  been  punched  by  that  ex- 
traordinary invention  — “Roberts’s  Jacquard 
Punching  Machine,”  the  capabilities  of  which  are 
certainly  something  marvellous.  This  machine  is 
susceptible  of  such  adjustment  that  the  plates  re- 
cjuire  no  preparatory  marking:  the  arrangement, 
pitch,  and  number  of  rivet-holes  being  deter- 
mined upon,  it  is  at  once  set;  the  plate  is 
passed  along  under  the  punches,  and  is  on  the 
other  side  ready  for  use  in  less  time  than  we  are 
writing  this  description  of  it.  This  machine  will 
punch  100  plates  'f  iuch  thick  per  week,  but  the 
average  work  done  amounts  to  12  tons  of  plates, 
say  i inch  thick,  per  day.  Plates  J inch  thick 
may  be  turned  out  nearly  as  rapidly ; but  those 
of  :}  inch  require  a considerablj  longer  period  to 
produce  the  same  amount  of  work.  The  machine 
itself  requires  constant  attention,  as,  on  account  of 
its  complicated  construction,  it  is  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  but  is)soon  re-adjusted,  provided  it  be  done 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  a foreman 
well  acquainted  with  it. 

The  w'hole  of  the  work  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  engineer,  Mr.  George  Robert  Stephenson,  and 
the  contractors. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STYLES. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Kerr’s 
lecture  at  the  Architectural  Exhibition,  on  the 
evening  of  May  1st,  noticed  in  our  last  number  : — 

Mr.  Kerr  assumed  that  every  one  present  was 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  a certain  controversy  had 
for  some  time  been  going  on,  both  in  the  archi- 
tectural profession  and  in  society  at  large,  be- 
tween the  advocates  of  the  Classic  styles  of  design 
and  the  promoters  of  Medimval  taste.  We  were 
at  the  present  day  twitted  with  having  no  style 
of  our  own,  borrowing  where  we  could,  and  after 
all  being  even  unable  to  agree  how  to  borrow ; there 
being  attached  to  all  this  the  insinuation  of  a con- 
temptible decrepitude  of  taste ; hut  if  the  argu- 
ment he  had  now  to  submit  should  appear  to  be 
sound,  the  verdict  of  the  audience  would  not  be 
in  accordance  with  such  an  idea.  Ilis  account  of 
the  controversy  would  extend  over  about  a hun- 
dred years;  and  it  became  naturally  divided  into 
several  separate  stages  or  chapters  of  narrative, 
namely,  Palladianism,  eighteenth-century  Classic- 
ism, eighteenth-century  Gothicism,  nineteenth- 
century  Classicism,  nineteenth-century  Gothicism, 
the  new  Italian  school.  Eclecticism,  Ecclesiology, 
Latitudinarianism,  and,  lastly,  a glance  at  our 
present  position  and  prospects. 

^Palladianism. — To  obtain  a proper  contrast 
between  Gothic  style  and  that  of  modern  times, 
we  ought  to  place  ourselves  at  the  period  of  about 
A.I).  1500,  and  on  the  soil  of  Italy.  Looking  at 
society,  then,  past  and  present,  we  should  perceive 
that  an  old  social  system  was  going  out,  and  a 
new  one  coming  in.  The  old  one  was  the  Gothic 
system  of  Media'val  Europe,  with  feudalism  and 
eccleflasticism  as  essential  elements  : the  new  was 
the  modern  European  system,  with  commercial 
enterprise  and  popular  freedom  for  its  bases.  The 
flue  arts,  always  cluinging  with  social  change, 
were  also  in  a state  of  transition ; and,  amongst 
the  rest,  the  fine  art  of  architecture.  During  the 
reign  of  the  old  system,  it  had  passed  through  an 
honourable  career : its  vitality  was  now  gone ; 
and  it  was  assuming  a new  character,  in  which  it 
was  destined  to  operate  for  a lengthened  period 
under  new  circuinstauccs. 

The  revival  of  ancient  Roman  principles 
generally  being  in  vogue,  architecture  took  the 
same  course : the  Roman  writer,  Vitruvius,  was 
discovered,  from  whose  descriptions,  aided  by 
reference  to  the  remains,  the  system  of  the  Five 
Orders  was  formed.  Amongst  the  writers  on  this 
system,  and  its  adapters  to  the  then  modern  re- 
quirements, the  chief  was  Palladio;  and  thence 
its  designation  as  the  Palladian  style  of  design. 
Complaints  against  this  process  of  revival,  on 
account  of  its  want  of  originality  and  vitality, 
were  not  well  founded  : the  course  adopted  might 
be  proved  to  be  the  only  course  philosophically  to 
be  looked  for.  There  was  no  want  of  originality 
in  sculpture  and  painting;  and,  even  in  architec- 
ture itself,  there  was  a most  valuable  addition 
made  to  the  phraseology  of  design  iu  the  palatial 
Italian  style,  which  was,  in  fact,  to  this  day,  the 
proper  style  of  the  modern  time.  Passing  to 
England  in  due  course,  and  through  the  transition 
stage  called  Elizabethan,  Palladianism  came  fully 
into  use  xmder  Inigo  Jones  (1619,  Whitehall); 
carried  forward  by  such  as  Wren  (1675, 
St.  Paul's),  Yauhurgh,  Hawksmoor,  and  Gibbs, 
by  whom  that  grand  feature,  the  prostyle  portico, 
was  introduced;  and  Chambers  (1776,  Somerset 
House),  under  whom  the  style  might  be  said  to 
have  made  its  last  vital  eflbrts.  James  Wyatt 


began  practice  in  1766,  and  his  name  was  asso- 
ciated with  serious  decadence,  which  rapidly  and 
uninterruptedly  continued.  Not  only  was  fic- 
titious design,  the  bane  of  all  art,  universally  pre- 
valent, hut  fictitious  material  came  into  use, — 
cement,  painted  and  sanded  wood,  and  so  forth, — 
to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  art.  From  such  a state 
of  things,  the  genius  of  architecture  would  neces- 
sarily endeavour  to  deliver  itself.  Accordingly, 
we  found  a twofold  reaction  taking  place  in  monu- 
mental art  towards  Greek  taste,  and  iu  domestic 
towards  the  native  baronial  mode.  Thus  began 
the  Battle  of  the  Styles. 

Pausing  a moment  as  Englishmen  to  boast  of 
the  merits  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  it  could  not 
be  denied  that  he  was  in  many  respects  the  most 
remarkable  man  of  the  Palladian  school.  A pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  an  amateur,  brought  for- 
\vard  by  the  almost  accidental  preference  in  com- 
petition of  his  plan  for  the  re-arrangement  of 
London  after  the  Great  Fire,  with  no  opportunity 
of  studying  in  Italy — then  the  only  school  of 
design — self-educated  on  the  mere  precedents  of 
Inigo  Jones  and  the  French,  and  the  books  of  the 
Italian  masters, — before  his  death  he  had  erected 
twenty-five  churches,  the  best  and  most  varied  of 
the  day,  numerous  other  works  of  great  merit, 
Greenwich  Hospital,  without  a rival  yet,  and  the 
great  metropolitan  cathedral,  the  only  peer  of 
Michelangelo’s  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  When  be 
leaned  away,  as  he  often  did,  from  received  details, 
strange  to  say  his  leaning  was  towards  the  then 
unknown  graces  of  the  Greek ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  influence  of  the  Mediicval  works  of 
England,  he  invented  the  elegant  Anglo-Palladlan 
spire,  so  much  employed  since,  hut  never  so  well 
as  by  himself.  The  best  of  human  works  bad 
their  faults,  but  the  works  of  Wren  had  very  few, 
and  it  would  be  discreditable  indeed  to  England  if 
the  day  should  ever  arrive  when,  for  the  sake  of  a 
transitory  fashion,  her  critics  should  regard  with 
any  other  feelings  than  those  of  affectionate  vene- 
ration the  memory  of  one  of  the  very  ablest,' most 
graceful,  most  artistic  designers  which  our  art 
had  ever  possessed. 

Eighteenth  Century  Classicism. — The  A''itruvian 
system  necessarily  led  to  the  study  of  the  Roman 
remains.  Serlio  and  Palladio,  and  others,  had 
published  delineations,  although  defective ; and 
iu  1682,  Desgodetz  had  brought  out  a better 
version ; but  now,  in  1748,  Stuart  & Revett  issued 
proposals  for  the  publication  of  drawings  of  the 
antiquities  of  Athens,  as  the  groundwork  of  Roman, 
taste  itself.  In  1762  vol.  i.  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished, forestalled  a few  years  by  a similar  work  of 
Le  Roy,  a Frenchman.  In  1767  we  And  the 
Dilettanti  Society  entering  upon  the  publication 
of  the  Ionian  Antiquities.  Chambers,  who  pub- 
lished his  “ Civil  Architecture”  in  1759,  affected 
to  despise  the  new  fashion  as  a whim,  and  boasted 
of  his  being  as  an  orthodox  person  utterly  ignorant 
of  its  principles;  hut  the  Greek  taste  was  taking 
a firm  hold  in  theory,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
century  we  had  Soane  (1776)  and  Smirke  (1799) 
receiving  the  gold  medals  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
they  being  destined  soon  to  take  the  lead  in 
practice  in  the  new  style. 

In  the  present  day’s  fashion  it  was  easy  to  sneer 
at  the  work  of  the  Greeks;  but  those  who  iu  the 
last  century  were  turning  from  a corrupt  and 
fictitious  mannerism  towards  another  mannerism 
and  no  more  had  at  least  the  merit  of  reverting 
to  one  the  most  delicately  refined,  graceful,  and 
unaflected  that  the  world  bad  ever  seen;  and 
although  men  might  live  long  u4>on  this  globe, 
and  their  thoughts  widen  as  they  went,  we  should 
never  match  the  old  Greeks  again,  for  even  a 
world  could  only  once  be  young. 

Eighteenth  Century  Gothicism. — The  sentiment 
of  Feudalism,  although  overthrown  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  not  eradicated;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  it 
coming  strongly  forward  throughout  Europe,  to 
evoke  before  long  the  reaction  of  the  French 
Revolution.  For  instance,  romance-writers  and 
others  were  found  to  draw  their  material  largely 
from  Media’val  tradition.  In  due  course  archi- 
tecture began  to  develop  a corresponding  ten- 
dency. Horace  Walpole  set  a Gothic  fashion  and 
built  Strawberry  Hill,  on  the  Thames,  in  professed 
imitation  of  a “deserted  convent.”  James  Wyatt 
was  the  architect.  The  principle  of  the  Pic- 
turesque also  came  about  this  time  iuto  recogni- 
tiou  in  landscape  gardening  and  otherwise;  a 
movement  in  the  same  direction.  Cathedral 
restorations  were  entered  upon  somewhat  largely, 
under  AVyatt,  the  very  work  now  being  swept 
away  by  our  more  correctly-educated  Gothic 
architects,  executed  iu  most  erroneous  style  and 
even  in  fictitious  material.  But  Antiquariauism 
soon  brought  itself  to  bear  upon  the  new  style; 
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and  we  found  Carter  from  1792  protesting 
earnestly  against  Wyatt’s  work,  and  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  from  1795  to  1813  engaging  in  the 
publication  of  Carter’s  drawings  of  Mediieval 
buildings.  But  as  actual  illustrations  of  the  then 
public  taste  in  Gothic,  perhaps  the  best  examples 
wcce  the  front  of  the  London  Guildhall,  and  the 
descriptions  of  Carlton  House,  which,  when  re- 
modelled for  the  Prince  of  Wales  (1783)  by  Hol- 
land, although  in  Palladian  style,  was  made  to 
comprehend  a Gothic  dining-room  with  furniture 
to  match,  and  a Gothic  conservatory  said  to  be 
“in  imitation  of  a cathedral.” 

More  credit  ought  to  be  claimed  than  was 
■usually  accorded  to  a writer  of  this  period  who 
was  the  first  to  attempt  classification  for  Gothic 
design — namely.  Batty  Langley.  If  his  sugges- 
tion was  nothing  more  than  that  there  were  five 
orders  of  Gothic  architecture,  this,  however 
ridiculous  now,  was  the  only  hypothesis  which 
could  be  reasonably  expected  of  the  age.  That 
there  were  five  orders  of  architecture  in  the 
abstract  was  held  as  a princijfie  of  almost  divine 
institution.  The  lecturer  himself  in  his  youth 
was  taught  to  believe,  and  did  believe,  that  the 
Greeks  had  some  species  of  inspiration  of  taste 
out  of  which  their  perfection  came ; and  he  dared 
to  say  there  were  gentlemen  in  the  room  who 
believed  so  still.  Yillalpanda  had  holdly  affirmed 
that  the  design  of  the  five  orders  was  delineated 
in  heaven,  and  presented  to  Solomon  to  he  em- 
ployed in  his  temple,  the  Greeks  having  afterwards 
copied  the  system  therefrom.  The  well-known 
old  lady  of  the  court  of  Queen  Anne  had  a new 
garment  embroidered  with  the  five  orders,  as  a 
grand  rotunda  of  authentic  decoration,  from  hem 
to  waist.  What,  then,  was  the  theory  of  Langley 
but  one  of  the  most  ingenious  conceptions  pos- 
sible;— if  an  error,  still  the  pnindyacie  principle, 
a fair  trial  of  which  was  the  inevitable  first  step 
towards  the  classification  of  the  style.  Fair  play 
was  due  even  to  Batty  Langley. 

Nineteenth  Century  Classicism. — The  French 
revolution  and  the  war  divided  the  Europe  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  lately  under  discussion, 
from  that  of  the  nineteenth  century,  now  in 
hand.  During  the  war  the  Greek  taste  had 
slowly  advanced.  In  1807  appeared  Wilkins’s 
“Magna  Grmcia.”  After  the  peace,  the  then 
rising  men,  Messrs.  Cockerell,  Donaldson,  Inwood, 
and  others,  employed  the  new  facilities  of  travel 
to  admirable  purpose,  and  issued  the  publications 
which  bear  their  names.  In  1825,Gwilt’s  edition 
of  “Chambers,”  contained  the  addition  of  that 
Greek  style  which  the  worthy  master  in  his  own 
day  had  so  despised.  Meanwhile  Soane  and 
Smirke  had  risen  into  celebrity  in  Greek  practice. 
Soane  was  B.A.  in  1802,  professor  in  1806 ; and 
from  1800  to  1827,  was  building  the  Bank  of 
England.  Smirke  was  K.A.  in  1811,  and  began 
the  Post-oflice  in  1818.  Of  younger  men,  Wil- 
kins became  R.A.  in  1826,  and  Cockerell  in  1836. 
In  1823,  Cockerell  built  the  entrance  to  Arch- 
bishop Tennison’s  Chapel,  in  Regent-street,  and 
in  1827,  St.  George’s  Chapel.  Wilkins  during  the 
same  period  built  the  London  University  College 
and  the  University  Club,  and  Inwood  St.  Pancras 
Church.  lu  1800,  James  Burton  bad  built  the 
Russell  Institution  in  Coram-street.  Greek  taste 
was  thus  in  full  practice  ; and  not  ouly  had  Pal- 
ladian been  cast  ignominiously  aside,  but  the 
Roman  works  themselves  were  pronounced  cor- 
rupt. 

Allusion  had  already  been  made  to  the  grow- 
ing disposition  to  decry  the  merits  of  the  once 
triumphant  Greek  school;  but  if  we  pointed  to 
■that  estimable  leader  happily  still  amongst  us,  Mr. 
Cockerell,  there  was  no  man  of  the  new  school 
who  would  sit  down  by  his  side  without  sincere 
respect — respect  for  that  “ classicality  ” of  educa- 
tion and  intellect  which  before  long  it  might  be 
our  misfortune  to  look  hack  upon  with  regret  as 
the  attribute  of  an  age  gone  by. 

Nineteenth  Century  Oothicism. — James  Wyatt 
was  the  first  leading  practitioner  who  accepted  the 
revival  of  the  feudal  sentiment;  but, once  in  motion, 
the  new  baronial  style  soon  progressed  apace.  In 
1801  we  had  Fonthill,  by  Wyatt;  Cashiobury  soon 
after,  by  the  same ; Ravensworth  in  1808,byNash ; 
Lowther  Castle  in  1808,  by  Bmirke  ; and  so  on. 
Alton  Towers  in  1811,  under  the  personal  inspira- 
tion ofLord  Shrewsbury;  Toddington  in  1819,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Hanbury  Tracey  (afterwards  Lord 
Sudeley),  and  Abbotsford,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in- 
troduced us  to  the  interposition  of  amateur  feudal- 
ists in  aid  of  the  movement.  Windsor  Castle  was 
the  then  perfection  of  the  movement;  and,  in 
1821,  Wyattville  became  R.A.  Archmology  also 
came  forward  rapidly ; Britton  commencing  the 
publication  of  his  “Antiquities”  in  1806,  and  his 
“ Cathedrals  ” in  1816.  Pugin,  the  elder,  pub- 


lished his  “Specimens”  in  1823;  “Normandy” 
in  1826;  “Examples”  (comprising  the  first  de- 
tailed delineations  of  meritorious  specimens)  in 
1831.  Classification  had  meanwhile  advanced  to 
an  important  position  in  Rickman’s  “Attempt,” 
which  divided  English  Mediaeval  architecture,  with 
remarkable  detail,  into  four  distinct  styles, — 
Norman,  Early  English,  Decorated,  and  Perpen- 
dicular, a division  still  found  to  be  so  far  correct. 
Cottingham’s  Museum  belongs  to  the  same  age, 
collected  chiefly  from  the  destruction  of  St. 
Katherine’s  Hospital  to  make  way  for  the  dock.s. 

In  churches  there  had  been  now  developed  a 
decidedly  Gothic  tendency.  One  of  the  most  ad- 
mired of  the  earliest  works  was  the  Scotch  Church, 
by  Mr.  Tite,  in  Regent-square.  In  1826,  Mr. 
Poynter  built  St.  Katherine’s,  in  Regent’s-park  : 
about  1827  Smirke  restored  the  Temple  Church, 
and  built  the  library,  in  character  with  the  ancient 
buildings : at  the  same  time  Nash  had  built 
Haggerstone  Church,  and  Mr.  Barry,  in  bis 
church  at  Brighton,  followed  by  those  of  Cloudes- 
ley-square.  Ball’s  Pond,  and  Holloway,  had  already 
exhibited  his  remarkable  artistic  power. 

Other  eminent  names  of  the  age  were  those  of 
Repton,  Blore,  Hopper,  Buckler,  and  Mr.  Ferrey, 
who  was  well  worthy  of  the  title  of  the  father  of 
the  present  Gothic  list  of  practitioners. 

Tudor  was  soon  the  almost  universal  style  for 
country  mansions  and  public  buildings,  such  as 
asylums  and  the  like,  of  rural  position. 

The  first  great  public  triumph  of  Gothic  style 
was  in  the  case  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
1835.  The  feudal  sentiment  (if  overthrown  in 
France  by  the  revolution,  encouraged  in  England 
by  the  result  of  the  war)  had  so  far  gained  the 
ascendancy,  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
genuine  old  English  building  for  the  palace  of 
the  English  Legislature  were  readily  accepted 
on  almost  all  hands.  Tlje  styles  for  competi- 
tion were  “ Gothic  and  Elizabethan.”  Barry,  in 
easy  triumph,  carried  off  the  palm  with  a Gothic 
design  universally  admired.  The  second  premium 
was  adjudged  to  an  Elizabethan  work,  but  that 
weaker  style  was  indisputably  defeated.  Up  to 
the  present  day  the  Palace  of  Westminster  had 
been  carried  on  in  continual  aggrandisement  of 
plan  and  continual  progress  of  detail.  If  now 
by  a new  class  of  critics  that  great  work  was 
pronounced  imperfect,  it  was  not  by  any  failure 
in  its  own  promise,  but  by  the  introduction  of 
a new  spirit  of  art,  namely,  that  of  ecclesiasti- 
cism,  to  be  presently  treated  of.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  Early  nineteenth-century  Gothicism 
could  not  be  more  appropriately  closed  than  with 
a tribute  of  homage  to  the  transcendent  prac- 
tical sagacity  of  Sir  Charles  Barry, — no  archjco- 
logist,  no  black-letter  man,  no  rubber  of  brasses, 
no  professor,  no  bookmaker,  no  speechmaker, — 
but  at  the  drawing-hoard  a prince.  The  Houses 
of  Parliament  might  pass  out  of  fashion,  as  all 
human  works  must  in  their  turn;  but,  as  a man 
of  rare  artistic  instinct,  as  an  eminently  safe 
and  graceful  designer.  Sir  Charles  Barry  deserved 
to  be  ranked  with  Wren,  as  one  of  whom  future 
generations  of  Englishmen  would  justly  be  proud. 

The  New  Italian  School.  — In  the  pseudo- 
Augustau  age  of  George  IV.  the  tendency  of  style 
in  ordinary  building  was  towards  the  increasing 
modification  of  Palladian  by  Grmcism  of  detail. 
It  was  so  even  with  Nash,  although  he  could 
scarcely  be  called  a Grmco-Pulladian  so  much  as  a 
Cockncy-Palladiaii ; but  in  the  b-ands  of  men  of 
better  education, — Soane,  Smirke,  Burton,  Cock- 
erell, and  others, — public  buildings  in  London  and 
elsewhere  began  to  acquire  a character  of  exceed- 
ingly careful  proportion  and  elegant  finish,  worthy 
of  the  utmost  admiration.  It  was  reserved,  how- 
ever, for  Barry  to  introduce  in  the  Travellers’ 
Clubhouse  the  genuine  palati.al  Italian  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  Reform  Club  followed.  The 
test  of  natural  style  was  best  to  be  found  in  the 
unaffected  work  of  the  mere  builder,  and  it  seemed 
to  the  lecturer  obvious  that  by  this  simple  rule  the 
fenestral  Italian  was  proved  to  he  the  style 
proper  to  modern  Europe,  as  that  which  most 
uatuvally  applied  to  every-day  building,  — the 
style  of  the  merchant,  not  of  the  priest  or  baron. 
The  success  of  Barry’s  Italian  was  complete,  and 
ever  since,  the  style  had  been  the  favourite  all  over 
England,  and  had  produced  most  numerous  and 
varied  works  of  great  excellence. 

A word  might  fairly  be  said  in  connection  with 
this  chapter  in  favour  of  Nash,  whom  it  was 
common  to  call  the  king  of  compo  and  sham,  and 
a man  of  execrable  artistic  memory.  It  ought  to 
be  remembered  that  his  time  was  peculiar.  He 
did  not  m^.ike  the  style,  but  the  style  him.  As 
the  right  man  in  the  riglvt  place,  at  that  par- 
ticular day,  he  deserved  credit : his  energy  was 
most  valuable  : better  men  might  have  failed  in 


his  position : as  it  was,  better  men.  followed  with 
advantage  upon  the  ground  he  broke. 

Eclecticism. — The  policy  of  Wyatt  was  followed 
by  others,  and  it  soon  became  the  practice  to  de- 
sign either  in  Classic  or  Gothic,  at  selection. 
During  the  war  “Grecian  and  Gothic”  came  to 
be  spoken  of  as  in  a manner  rival  styles.  Roman, 
Italian,  Louis  Qnatorze,  Tudor  and  Elizabethan, 
Castellated,  Lombardic,  and  so  on,  were  added  to 
the  eclectic  list.  As  early  as  1812  the  Egyptian 
Hall  in  Piccadilly  was  erected.  The  Brighton 
Pavilion  was  also  worth  mentioning, — in  “the 
Turkish  taste.”  The  principle  of  eclecticism  was 
that  all  authentic  styles  were  on  an  equal  plat- 
form of  eligibility  for  adoption,  according  to  cir- 
cumstancca.  Copyism  and  precedent  thus  en- 
larged their  authority.  From  1834:  to  1837 
occurred  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  This  was  conducted  on  purely 
eclectic  principles,  and  the  Institute  had  been  of 
great  service  to  the  art  so  considered.  The 
Greeks  were  unquestionably  then  in  the  ascendant, 
but  an  encouragement  of  Gothic  study  was  freely 
accorded.  An  apportionment  of  styles  soon  be- 
came recognized,  — for  churches.  Gothic ; for 
mansions  and  the  like,  chiefly  Tudor  j for  civil  and 
municipal  edifices,  generally  Italian;  for  grand 
monumental  buildings,  Greek  or  Roman, — ail  one 
happy  family,  into  which  no  jar  was  expected  to 
appear  for  ever.  Many  practitioners  excelled  in 
diverse  styles,  as  Barry  in  both  Italian  and  Gothic, 
and  after  him  Scott;  and  to  the  present  day 
there  were  a large  body  of  metropolitan  and  pro- 
vincial architects  who  designed  most  admirably  in 
all  styles  alike.  This  was  the  triumph  of  eclec- 
ticism. Hosking's  essay  in  the  “ Encyclopmdia 
Britannica  ” (1832)  was  the  most  complete  descrip- 
tion of  eclectic  architecture  at  that  time.  Since 
then  Fergusson  had  developed  the  same  view 
much  more  elaborately  in  his  learned,  impartial, 
and  most  valuable  “Handbook”  (1855).  Mr. 
Barry  became  R.A.  in  1812,  on  eclectic  grounds. 
One  principle  of  the  eclectic  school  was  a little 
inconsistent : it  was  considered  that  as  a rule  the 
best  of  modern  English  architecture  was  inferior 
to  foreign, — French  or  German.  Although  we 
must  admit  the  superiority  of  the  French  in  in- 
stinctive grace,  and  of  the  Germans  in  philoso- 
phical abstraction,  yet  the  Paris  Exposition  in 
1855  effectually  proved  that  in  practical  architec- 
tural design  the  English  were  before  both.  The 
case  of  Lille  Cathedral  gave  the  same  result,  and, 
although  it  might  seem  inhospitable  to  say  as  much, 
so  did  the  contest  in  Westminster  Hall.  It  ought 
not,  however,  to  be  overlooked  that  the  excuse 
for  the  depreciation  of  our  native  merit  lay  in  the 
unexpected  pleasures  of  Continental  travel  after 
1811,  producing  a favourable  impression  on 
Englishmen  generally,  which  it  must  necessarily 
take  time  to  overcome. 

Before  proceeding  to  another  portion  of  the 
narrative,  the  lecturer  would  call  upon  his  audience 
to  join  him  in  an  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
services  that  had  been  rendered  to  eclectic  art  by 
one  gentleman  well  known  there,  still  happily 
active  and  hard  at  work, — Professor  Donaldson. 
During  a long  series  of  years  no  other  man  could 
claim  to  have  done  so  much  for  the  profession  in 
everyway  as  he.  Due  credit  ought  also  to  be 
given  to  another  gentleman,  then  present,  for  long 
and  arduous  services  in  periodical  literature,  most 
impartial,  and  highly  successful. 

Ecclesiology . — From  1835  to  1810  the  senti- 
ment of  ecclesiasticisin  came  very  decidedly  into 
view,  through  the  means  of  the  well-known  move- 
ment in  the  Church,  in  favour  of  ritualism,  which, 
of  necessity,  materially  affected  church  architec- 
ture. In  1835,  Pugin  the  younger  opened  his 
energetic  assault  upou  Classic  practice  in  his 
“ Contrasts,”  followed  in  1811  by  his  “True  Prin- 
ciples,” in  which  he  laid  down  rules  for  sound 
design,  and,  subsequently,  by  the  “ Apology,” 
which  treated  of  the  availableness  of  Medimval 
style  for  all  modern  requirements.  It  must  also 
be  mentioned  how  this  individual  teacher,  by  the 
labour  almost  of  his  own  hands,  had  revived  the 
whole  circle  of  the  Gothic  decorative  arts, — carv- 
ing, glass-painting,  metal  work,  encaustic  tiles, 
embroidery,  furniture,  &c.,  to  a degree  scarcely 
credible.  In  1811  was  founded  the  Cambridge 
Camden  Society  : the  publication  of  the  “Eccle- 
siologist  ” followed  : symbolism,  in  great  force, 
came  iuto  request : Pre-Rafi'aellitisra  in  painting 
lent  its  aid : archaeological  societies  were  esta- 
blished in  all  quarters  : the  clergy  began  to  take 
a lively  interest  in  architectural  revival;  church 
building  and  restoration  were  largely  entered 
upon ; and  the  effect  upon  the  profession  ■was 
great  and  rapid.  A new  school  of  architects 
arose,  confming  themselves  entirely  to  ecclesi- 
astical work,  and  repudiating  the  Classical  styles 
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altogether.  Mr.  Scott  soon  took  the  lead.  In 
181'2  we  had  in  his  Camberwell  Church  a remarlc- 
able  step  in  advance,  in  purity  of  style : a short 
time  afterwards,  at  Hamburg,  he  took  the  prize 
for  St.  Nicholas’s  Church : since  then  his  siiccC'^s 
in  his  particular  walk  had  been  the  boast,  not 
only  of  the  profession,  bat  of  the  country ; and, 
at  length,  as  A.R.A.,  he  w.as  the  first  who  had 
attained  that  honour  on  Ecclesiastical  merits, 
Wyattvillc  being  his  only  Gothic  predecessor  in 
the  Academy. 

The  great  moving  agent  of  modern  eccleslasti- 
cism  in  oiir  art  was  Pugin.  Take  him  with  all 
his  faults,  he  was  one  of  those  rare  spirits — Nature 
could  not  aftbrd  to  produce  many  of  them — in 
whom  the  very  power  of  intellect  was  its  own 
destruction.  The  common  record  of  such  men 
was  that  they  were  eccentric,  visionary,  imprac- 
tic.able ; hut  what  cared  they  for  common  re- 
cord ? If  they  lived  in  turmoil,  in  storm  and 
cloud,  such  was  the  destiny  of  the  heroic  : if  they 
even  pcinshed  in  di>spair,  it  was  genius  passing 
away  in  a chariot  of  fire. 

LatUiidinarianL'im. — As  yet  it  must  he  remem- 
bered that  in  Classic  and  Gothic,  and  all  else 
alike,  copyism  and  precedent  prevailed  absolutely. 
The  search  for  novelty  under  the  Palladlan  regime 
had  expended  itself  in  the  endeavour  to  invent  a 
new  "order.”  Tins  Italians  iittempted  it  earnestly  : 
the  architects  of  Louis  XIV,  did  so  too : prizes 
were  ofi'ered  for  success  : in  the  time  of  Cliambers 
the  case  was  the  same,  and  in  his  “Civil  Archi- 
tecture ” be  suggested  no  fewer  than  six  ex- 
amples,— all  were  varieties  of  the  Corinthian 
capital.  Under  Sir  John  Soane  the  idea  had  got 
into  disrepute,  so  that  the  professor  himself  styled 
it  “the  philosopher’s  stone  of  architecture,”  and 
actually  sued  a critic  at  law  for  libelling  him  by 
the  assertion  that  he  had  attempted  a new  order 
in  certain  Ilegeut-streot  houses.  In  1815,  Mr. 
Leeds  had  for  iiuniy  years  been  an  active  writer  in 
favour  of  abstract  freedom.  In  that  year,  Mr. 
Lamb,  in  his  “ Examples  of  Domestic  Architec- 
ture,” ventured  upon  a very  outspoken  protest 
against  copyism,  and  was  answered  gravely  by  an 
eminent  practitioner  with  the  assertion,  that  the 
art  was  in  a state  of  utter  degradation,  .and  could 
only  be  assisted  to  recover  its  vitality  by  the  faith- 
ful copying  of  the  designs  of  better  days.  Other 
writers  followed,  laying  stress  upon  the  artistic 
element;  but  the  expression  that  architecture 
was  a fine  art  was  ri>liculed,  although,  since  that 
time,  the  principle  had  gr.idually'  uctpiired  the 
force  of  a fundamental  axiom.  The  young  men 
and  students  began  to  revolt  against  archajology 
and  the  authority  of  precedent,  and  when  tliey 
formed  themselves,  in  1817,  into  a junior  society, 
— the  Architectural  AssociuLion, — the  enfranchise- 
ment of  design  was  their  motto,  and  there  were 
many  amongst  the  most  esteemed  designers  now 
who  attributed  much  of  tlieir  success  to  the  discus- 
sions and  competitions  of  that  society.  Then  came 
Mr.  Ruskin.  He  was  claimed  by  some  as  an 
ecclesiologist,  bat  witliout  reason  : he  was  a latitu- 
dmarian  from  first  to  last.  He  preferred  Gothic 
for  its  picturc.'i(pie  and  romantic  character;  but 
why  did  he  lean  so  much  on  Venice?  Ue<'ause, 
said  he,  Venice  W’as  ])cculiHrly  mercantile  and  non- 
ecclesiastical.  A commonwealth  of  this  kind,  ex- 
isting in  the  midst  of  feudalism  audecclesiasticisin, 
would  consequently  possess  in  its  art  the  elements 
of  the  styles  of  both  conditions,  tliat  is,  both  the 
old  Gothic  and  the  new  Classic  elements.  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  first  work,  in  18 13,  the  “Modern  Painters,” 
took  the  ground  thnttlieancients,  instead  of  being 
our  superiors,  were  our  interiors, — latitudinarian- 
ism  the  most  daring.  In  1819  he  applied  himself 
to  architecture  in  his  “ Seven  Lamps,”  and  In 
1851  he  began  “ The  Stones  of  Venice.”  In  1819 
Mr.  Fergusson  published  his  “ Inquiry  into  the 
Principles  of  Beauty,”  in  wliich  he  also  proved 
himself  an  extreme  latitudinarian.  Since  that 
time  the  principle  had  been  strengthened  con- 
tinually. 

Rut  the  high  priest  of  all  latitiidinarians  was 
Mr.  Ruskin.  Not  to  speak  of  his  elegance  of  dic- 
tion and  graceful  form  of  thought,  which  were  but 
the  superficial  covering  of  solid  matter  beneath, 
the  honest  pluck  and  audacity  at  the  root  of  all 
was  delightful.  He  might  compare  with  John 
Bright.  Talk  of  looking  before  you  leap  ! he 
neither  looked  nor  leaped  : with  one  stroke  of  his 
pinions  he  was  amongst  the  clouds  and  winds : u 
moment  more  and  he  had  reached  the  goal  of  his 
endeavour:  how  he  had  reached  it  the  clouds  and 
winds  only  knew;  but  let  him  shake  him  in  his  seat 
who  could. 

Present  Position  and  Prospects. — lu  Classicism, 
of  late  years,  the  Royal  Exchange  (1839),  St. 
George  s Hull  of  Liverpool,  and  the  Town  Hall  at 
Leeds  were  the  chief  works  of  the  grand  menu- 
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mental  class,  and,  with  various  others  of  less  mag- 
nitude, very  successful ; while,  for  more  ordin>ir\ 
civil  and  domestic  buildings,  the  Palatial  Italian 
style  had  been  almost  universal,  and  exhibited  in 
great  merit.  The  present  tendency,  however,  was 
towards  the  early  Italian  manner, — the  Gothic 
germ.  The  picturesque  also  was  much  sought, — a 
step  in  the  same  direction. 

In  Gothicism  it  might  be  said  that,  in  the  course 
of  a rapid  and  brilliant  career  of  revivalism,  the 
native  English  styles  had  successively  gone  out  ol 
fashion  in  favour  of  Continentalism  : even  Mr.  Scott 
rested  upon  thirteenth-century  French  as  the 
great  central  point  of  excellence.  The  tendency, 
however,  was  now  very  strong  towards  Medie- 
val Italian, — the  before-mentioned  germ  of  the 
Palatial.  The  u.se  of  colour  was  a step  in  the 
same  course.  The  endeavour  to  adapt  the  style  to 
common  domestic  forms  was  the  same.  The  merit 
of  our  Gothic  domestic  designers  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  overrated.  Carpenter,  Butterfield,  and 
numerous  others  might  be  alluded  to;  but  the 
remarkable  felicity  of  design  and  draughtsman- 
ship in  Jlr.  Burges  and  Mr.  Street,  as  displayed  in 
the  competitions  for  Lille  Cathedral  and  the 
church  at  Constantinople,  took  us  by  surprise,  and 
led  us  to  look  for  universal  merit  in  the  works  of 
rising  men  of  such  great  power.  In  the  Govern- 
ment Office.s  competition,  also,  the  drawings  of 
Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Street,  and,  perhaps,  more  than 
all,  that  of  Mr.  Woodward,  were  strikingly  fine. 
But  Mr.  Scott  had  lately  drawn  attention  to  a 
point  which  young  Gothicists  would  do  well  to 
con.sider.  They  were  deficient,  said  Mr.  Scott,  In 
grace  and  proportion.  This  was  undeniably  true, 
and  it  was  really  the  most  important  of  all  present 
questions  ulTecting  the  style,  whether  a spirit  of 
more  elegance  and  refinement  of  form  could  not  be 
cultivated.  Whether  the  Gothic  style  was  likely 
ever  to  prevail  in  England  for  every-day  purposes 
was  a point  much  argued;  hut,  however  unsuit- 
able, as  at  present  practised,  time  and  much  modi- 
fication might  do  a great  deal  for  the  style  with 
this  view,  provided  Mr.  Scott’s  complaints  were  not 
neglected. 

In  Pclecfdcism  the  latest  remarkable  occur- 
rence was  the  Government  Offices  competition  in 
1857.  In  that  transaction  the  question  of  style 
Inid  been  left  open  as  if  to  promote  a settlement  of 
the  point;  but  the  result  bad  been  most  unsatis- 
factory. The  excellence  of  the  Gothic  designs  had 
been  just  alluded  to.  The  design  of  Mr.  Garling 
might  be  safely  pointed  out  as  one  of  several 
equally  excellent  on  the  other  side. 

In  Prclesiohgy,  of  late  years,  theory  bad  become 
more  subdued;  but  the  practice  of  Continental 
style  and  arrangements,  if  not  kept  in  check, 
might  rouse  the  susceptibilities  of  Protestantism, 
and  it  was  time  that  some  of  the  Gothic  school 
should  take  up  Protestantism  as  fundamental 
ground. 

Laiitudinarianism  had  served  its  purpose,  so  far 
as  theory  went : copyism  was  almost  extinct,  and 
precedent  a dead  letter : clever  novelties  were  the 
rule,  and  the  drawings  then  in  the  Architectural 
E.xjiibition  would  have  been  considered,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  not  merely  as  extravagances,  but 
as  the  outlandish  products  of  some  other  sphere. 
The  picturesque,  however,  was  much  overvalued, 
and  fantastic  design  was  the  banc  of  both  Gothic 
and  Classic  efforts.  Dashing  drawing,also,  was  much 
to  be  condemned,  as  the  most  treacherous  of  all 
things  to  the  student,  causing  him  to  overlook  all 
those  delicate  questions  which  constituted  the  very 
life  of  architecture  in  the  solid,  but  which,  in  the 
midst  of  masterly  picturesque  sketching,  red,  blue, 
and  yellow  colouring,  and  artificial  clnaroscuro, 
were  utterly  lost  sight  of. 

In  conclusion,  (he  tattle  of  the  styles  seemed 
thus  to  be  approaching  near  the  end  of  all  honour- 
able and  creditable  conflict,  namely,  alliance.  If 
Classicism  was  tending  towards  the  early  Italian, 
the  Gothic  germ  of  the  later  style,  and  becoming 
also  more  and  more  picturesque,  and,  therefore, 
more  and  more  Gothic  (the  picturesque  being  the 
essence  of  Gothic  taste);  and  if  Gothicism  wa.s 
similarly  tending  towards  the  examples  of  Italy, 
and  becoming  more  and  more  graceful  and  refined, 
and  therefore  more  Classic  (grace  and  proportion 
being  the  Classic  essence);  then  it  miglit  surely  be 
said  that  the  rival  styles,  mutually  modified,  were 
approaching  one  common  centre.  The  result  might 
not  be  any  new  style, — for  it  was  questionable 
whether  the  phraseology  of  architecture,  except  in 
respect  of  new  materials,  was  not  exhausted  long 
ago  (like  that  of  music,  and  perhaps  that  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture);  but  there  would  be  a federa- 
tion and  unison  of  purpose;  the  quasi  Classic  on 
one  side  of  the  way,  and  the  quasi  Gothic  on  the 
other,  although  clearly  distinguishable  in  criticism, 
would  display  accordance  and  sympathy,  and  look 


each  other  fairly  in  the  face.  If  the  impression 
created  by  the  present  argument  had  been  to  this 
effect,  exhibiting  the  battle  of  the  styles  as  not  a 
party  squabble,  bub  an  intellectual  process, 
honourable  to  all  engaged  in  it  (and  honourable, 
by  the  bye,  to  England  as  having  had  little  or  no 
ludp  from  abroad  throughout  its  whole  course), 
then  the  lecture  had  at  any  rate  left  the  world  a 
little  better  than  an  hour  ago  it  bad  found  it. 

To  show  that  the  lecturer’s  personal  remarks 
were  not  made  in  an  arrogant  or  unpleasant  spirit, 
we  may  mention  the  fact  that  his  allusions  to  the 
distinguished  architects  of  past  and  present  time, 
and  also  the  references  to  the  current  qirestious  of 
the  day,  were  received  by  the  audience  with  appro- 
bation throughout. 


THE  PARIS  OPERA. 

We  mentioned  in  one  of  our  later  numbers,  that 
the  plan  relative  to  the  construction  of  a new 
opera-house  in  Paris  was  exposed  to  public  in- 
spection at  the  Mairie  of  the  9th  arrondissemenfc, 
in  the  Rue  Drouot.  The  following  history  of  the 
French  opera  will  interest  some  of  our  readers. 
The  French  opera  carries  us  as  far  back  as  the 
poet  Ba'if,  who,  under  the  roign  of  Charles  IX.,. 
assembled  together  a musical  company,  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  religious  compositions.  They 
held  their  meetings  in  a house  in  the  Rue  des 
Fosses  Saint  Victor,  and  were  protected  by  the 
king.  It  was  not  until  the  ministry  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  that  the  opera  was  in  earnest  introduced 
into  France  ; at  that  period  the  words  and  music 
were  Italian.  The  first  opera  in  the  French  lan- 
guage was  produced  at  Vincennes,  and  afterwards 
at  the  ILkel  de  Nevera,  in  1659.  It  was  a “ Pas- 
torale ” in  five  acts, — the  words  by  Abbe  Perrin ; 
music  by  Qambert,  organist  of  Saint  Honore,  and 
composer  to  the  queen  mother.  Ten  years  after- 
wards the  Abbe  Perrin  obtained  letters  patent, 
authorizing  him  to  “establish  in  Paris,  and  other 
towns  of  the  kingdom,  musical  academies  for  sing- 
ing in  public,  as  carried  out  in  Italy,  Germany, 
and  England.”  A theatre  was  soon  opened  in  the 
tennis-grounds  of  the  Rue  Mazarine;  the  opera 
of  “ Pomona”  was  represented,  hut  without  suc- 
cess; aud  the  establishment  was  threatened  with 
complete  ruin,  when  Louis  XLV.,  by  new  letters- 
pateiit,  invested  Lulli  with  the  privilege  of  found- 
ing in  Paris,  on  the  largest  scale,  a royal  academy 
of  music.  It  was  on  the  tennis-grounds  of  Bel- 
Air,  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  near  the  Palace  of 
the  Luxembourg,  that  Lull!  placed  his  theatre  ; It 
was  opened  on  the  15tli  November,  1772,  by  the 
first  representation  of  "Les  Fetes  de  I’Amour  et 
de  Bacchus.”  The  death  of  Moliere  having  left 
the  theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal  unoccupied,  Lulli 
transferred  his  opera  there.  On  the  6th  April, 
1763,  a terrible  fire  destroyed  the  opera-house; 
and  the  21th  January  following,  the  singers  took 
possession  of  the  “Theatre  des  Machines,”  which 
formed  part  of  the  Palace  of  tho  Tuileries.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  reconstruction  of  that  of  the 
Palais  Royal  proceeded  actively,  and  the  inaugu- 
ration took  place  on  the  26th  January,  1770, by  the 
reproduction  of  Rameau’s  opera  of  “ Zoroaster.” 
A new  conflagration  reduced  the  building  once 
more  to  ashes.  “On  the  8th  June,  1781,”  says- 
Mercier,  “ a rope  of  tho  proscenium  took  tire  by 
coming  in  contact  with  one  of  the  lights,  set  fire 
to  the  curtain,  the  curtains  to  the  scenery,  which 
spread  the  flames  throughout  the  boxes.  All  the 
theatre  was  consumed.” 

In  seventy-five  days  a temporary  house  was 
constructed  on  tho  Bdulevart  Saint  Martin,  under 
the  direction  of  Lenoir  (called  Le  Remain),  an 
architect  of  some  talent.  This  theatre,  actually 
that  of  tho  Porte  Saint  Martin  (iu  which  the 
“ Closerie  de  Genets,”  a chefd'ceuvre  of  the  modern 
French  drama,  is  now  nightly  represented),  was- 
first  opened  to  the  public  by  the  first  representa- 
tion of  “ AdMe  de  Ponthieu,”  an  opera  in  three 
acts,  the  words  by  Saint  Marc,  music  by  Picciui. 
In  1791,  the  opera  quitted  the  Boulevart,  and  was 
installed  in  the  theatre  built  by  order  of  La 
Demoiselle  Montansier,  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,, 
opposite  the  Bibliotheque  Impcriale,  where  it  re- 
mained twenty-four  years.  On  the  opening" 
representation  in  this  house,  for  the  first  time 
benclu-s  were  placed  in  the  pit.  The  present 
French  Opera-house  was  built  on  the  spot  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  H5tel  de  Choiseul,  by 
M.  Debrct,  architect. 


Examinations  at  the  Institute, — The  ex- 
aminers of  candidates  for  district  survoyorships 
under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  i855,  at 
their  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  returned  the  name 
of  Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman  to  the  council  as  entitled 
to  receive  certificate  of  competency. 
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THE  “MENDELSSOHN  EESTIVAL”  AT 
THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE 

Tue  anticipations  we  expressed,  based  upon  the 
success  that  attended  the  great  Handel  festival 
of  1859,  seem  in  course  of  realization.  A year 
has  not  expired  since  that  significant  event  led  us 
to  predict  a new  era  in  the  annals  of  the  chorus, 
and  already  another  giganticdemonstration  has  con- 
ferred fresh  honour  upon  Its  projectors,  and  proved 
that  that  success  in  both  instances  may  be  ascribed 
to  causes  more  legitimate  than  the  mere  love  of 
novelty.  The  musical  festival  has  long  been  one 
of  the  institutions  of  the  land,  and  Liverpool,  Bir- 
mingham, Leeds,  Bradford,  Hereford,  Gloucester, 
and  Worcester  are  amongst  the  favoured  spots 
where  Music  alternately  holds  her  court,  asserts 
her  supremacy,  and  receives  the  homage  of  her 
votaries.  In  London,  the  “ season  ” may  be  said  to 
represent  the  great  metropolitan  festival  in 
honour  of  Apollo ; and,  certainly,  if  the  patronage 
bestowed  upon  operas,  oratorios,  and  concerts,  to 
an  amount  unparalleled  in  any  other  city  of  the 
world,  may  be  taken  as  a criterion,  it  must  be 
confessed  the  title  is  not  altogether  misapplied. 
The  term,  however,  in  its  strict  meaning,  implies 
a congress  upon  a large  scale  j and  the  want  of  a 
building  for  its  assemblage  suitable  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  this  vast  metropolis,  has  delayed 
the  observance  of  these  monster  reunions  in  its 
precincts,  long  after  they  have  conferred  an 
enviable  distinction  upon  certain  cathedral  and 
commercial  towns  with  whose  names  the  practice 
has  been  now  for  many  years  honourably  asso- 
ciated. The  appropriation  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
however,  to  this  amongst  its  many  other  uses,  has 
supplied  a means  of  assemblage  for  such  orchestras 
and  audiences  as  the  world  has  never  before  wit- 
nessed; and,  in  the  absence  of  those  acoustical 
excellences  which  distinguish  some  of  our  pro- 
vincial uiusic-haUa,  we  may  console  ourselves  with 
the  superior  size  and  singular  beauties  of  a build- 
ing which,  filled  with  thousands,  radiant  with 
sunshine,  and  overflowing  with  the  richest  trea- 
sures of  nature  and  of  art,  confers  an  eclat  upon 
the  colossal  fetes  enacted  within  its  walls  which 
no  other  structure  can  supply. 

In  the  Oratorio  we  imagine  all  that  is  sacred, 
sublime,  impressive,  and  elevating  that  musi^u 
portray,  and  the  appeal  to  the  senses  through  its 
medium— such  music  as  the  great  masters  of  the 
science  have  bequeathed  to  us,  and  the  skill  of 
modern  performers  presents  to  us, — will  at  once 
strike  home  to  the  heart  through  the  medium  of 
the  ear,  where  the  picture  presented  to  the  eye 
alone,- unaided  by  the  “concord  of  sweet  sounds” 
which  the  genius  of  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and 
the  architect  may  create,  will  fall  short  of  that 
ideal  standard  of  excellence  that  we  have  precon- 
ceived for  ourselves,  and  fail  to  create  that  im- 
pression that  we  expected  to  receive,  in  spite  of 
our  better  judgment.  Not  a less  singular  and 
significant  feature,  too,  of  the  oratorio,  is  the  fact 
that  the  strictest  opponents  to  mstheticism  in 
matters  of  religion  object  not  to  assist  at  these 
sublime  ceremonials,  wherein  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  mass  are  certainly  wrouglit  upon  more 
cfi'ectunlly  and  unanimously  by  the  conceptions  of 
a Haudel,  a Mendelssohn,  or  a Spohr,  than  by 
those  of  a Raffaelle,  a Rubens,  or  a Miehelaugclo ; 
for  In  the  sublime  choruses  of  Handel  (first  of  all 
sacred  composers)  tlie  sculptured  and  painted 
treasures  of  the  world’s  art  seem  concentrated, 
and  at  the  voice  of  his  inspiration  scepticism  itself 
for  once  abandons  doubt  and  is  convinced.  If, 
therefore,  the  appeal  to  tlie  heart  through  a par- 
ticular sense  can  obtain  a response  that  the  most 
rigid  Puritanism  may  fail  to  elicit,  let  us  welcome 
the  oratorio  as  a compensation,  or,  we  should 
rather  say,  a substitute,  for  those  msthetical  aids 
which  a prudent  restriction  denies  to  Protest- 
antism; and  in  the  humanizing  efi'eeb  produced 
upon  us  by  clothing  the  most  sublime  truths  of 
religion  in  the  most  beauteous  straius  of  harmony 
and  melody,  believe  that  there  are  occasions  when 
religion  and  the  world  are  not  incompatible. 

Putting  aside,  then,  that  minute  section  of  the 
public  whose  scrupulous  objections  lead  them  to 
apprehend  danger  in  a practice  so  morally  elevating 
and  religiously  inspiring,  we  view  the  progress  of 
public  taste  for  the  oratorio  as  a matter  of 
national  congratulation,  and  regard  its  establish- 
ment as  a permanent  benefit.  The  appetite  for 
these  magnificent  choral  demonstrations  once 
roused,  it  seems  to  us  that  nothing  short  of  annual 
repetitions  can  appease  it;  for  centenary  anniver- 
saries are  rare  occurrences,  and  even  after  em- 
bracing those  of  the  lives  and  deaths  of  all  the 
greatest  writers  of  sacred  music,  and  again  sub- 
dividing the  same  into  sections  of  centuries,  a 
wide  vacuum  would  remain  between  each.  Time, 


however,  will  bring  its  own  suggestions,  and  ex- 
perience its  own  conclusions. 

The  festival  in  honour  of  Felix  Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy,  which  was  held  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
on  Friday,  the  4th  instant,  had  no  reference  either 
to  the  birth  or  death  of  that  gifted  composer,  who 
was  born  in  1809  and  died  in  1817,  hut  was  simply 
suggested  as  a fitting  accompaniment  to  the  cere- 
mony of  the  inauguration  of  his  bronze  statue, 
cast  by  Messrs.  Robinson  & Cottam,  from  the 
model  of  Mr.  Bacon.  Shortly  after  the  death  of 
Mendelssohn,  a subscription,  headed  by  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Consort,  the  Sacred  Harmonic  and 
Philharmonic  societies,  and  the  leading  musical 
professors,  was  set  on  foot  to  provide  a monument 
to  the  gifted  man  whose  career  was  so  intimately 
associated  with  this  country.  Unforeseen  diffi- 
culties as  to  a site  having  been  raised,  the  fund 
remained  for  years  unemployed,  until  at  length  it 
was  determined  to  expend  it  iu  a bronze  statue, 
to  be  placed  in  some  prominent  position  in  the 
open  air;  and  the  resulc  is  the  memorial  in  ques- 
tion, at  present  placed  on  the  lower  terrace  of  the 
Palace. 

The  career,  of  Mendelssohn,  like  that  of  Handel, 
Haydn,  and  Beethoven,  was  much  influenced  by 
the  appreciation  of  his  works  iu  this  country,  and 
from  his  success  here  a new  stimulus  was  given 
to  the  exercise  of  his  genius,  and  a sympathy  for 
England  awakened  in  his  miud  which  he  cherished 
to  the  last.  To  his  tour  through  Scotland,  in 
1829,  we  owe  the  splendid  overture  to  “ Fingul’s 
Cave aud  to  the  same  inspiration  may  be 
ascribed  the  symphony  in  A minor  (called  the 
“ Scotch  ”),  though  not  completed  until  fourteen 
years  later.  With  our  language  and  our  literature 
he  was  as  familiar  as  with  his  own;  and  his  over- 
ture and  music  to  Shakspeare’s  “ Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream”  have  for  ever  connected  his  name 
with  us  and  our  immortal  dramatist. 

To  attempt  to  recapitulate  the  works  ofMen- 
delssohu  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits.  His 
sonatas,  concertos,  preludes,  fugues,  “ Lieder  ohne 
Worte,”  and  numerous  other  compositions  for  the 
pianoforte  and  organ;  his  symphonies  and  ov'er- 
tures;  his  instrumental  ottetto,  quartettes,  and 
trios;  his  music  to  Racine’s  "Athalie,”  and  the 
“ Antigone”  of  Sophocles;  his  “ Hymn  of  Praise,” 
“ Lauda  Sion,”  and  psalms ; his  “ First  Walpurgis 
Night;”  his  unfinished  opera  of  “Lorely;”  his 
innumerable  songs,  duets,  and  choruses ; and, 
lastly,  his  superb  violin  concerto,  have  all  become 
in  this  country  “ household  words.”  How  much 
more  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  longer 
spared  we  may  judge  from  his  posthumous  works, 
including  the  “ CEdipus”  of  Sophocles,  the  oratorio 
of  “ Christus,”  aud  the  finale  to  “ Lorely.” 

But  his  greatest  works  we  have  reserved  to  the 
last, — his  oratorios  of  “St.  Paul”  and  “Elijah.” 
The  first  of  these  was  produced  in  London  and 
Birmingham  in  1837 ; the  latter  at  Birmingham 
on  the  26ch  of  August,  1816,  the  crowning  labour 
of  his  life;  for  he  survived  its  magnificent  recep- 
tion but  little  more  than  a twelvemonth;  since 
which  it  has  come  to  he  regarded  us  a masterpiece 
only  excelled  by  those  of  Haudel. 

A lovely  day,  and  the  fame  of  “ Elijah,”  brought 
together  a concourse  of  visitors  numbering  between 
17,000  and  18,000.  The  orchestra,  of  nearly  3,000 
performers,  comprised  the  chorus  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  the  leading  professional  choris- 
ters, with  deputations  from  the  principal  metro- 
politan aud  provincial  choral  societies  and  cathedral 
choirs,  and  a band  of  first-rate  instrumentalists, 
composed  of  the  same  materials  as  that  of  last 
year,  the  stringed  instruments  of  which  alone 
exceeded  250  iu  number.  We  thought  the  Palace 
had  never  looked  more  lovely, — and  when,  at 
three  o’clock,  Mr.  Costa  entered  the  orchestra, 
the  appearance  of  both  the  building  and  the 
audience  exactly  resembled  that  of  the  Handel 
Festival  last  year. 

The  advancement  in  the  art  of  orchestration 
since  the  time  of  Handel,  whilst  increasing  the 
elaboration  of  the  instrumentation  of  the  works 
of  subsequent  writers,  may  have  detracted  from 
the  grand  simplicity  which  renders  the  choruses 
iu  his  masterpieces  unrivalled.  At  all  events, 
the  efioct  of  the  choruses  of  “Elijah”  was  not 
equal  to  those  of  the  “Messiah”  and  “Israel  in 
Egypt;”  uevcrtheless,  great  effects  were  obtained, 
ami  a great  success  may  be  recorded. 

We  abstain  from  entering  into  any  detail  of  tbe 
performance,  as  such  may  he  found  in  auy  of  the 
musical  critiques  upon  the  occasion.  The  first  part 
of  the  perforinatice,  from  some  catise  or  other, 
failed  to  awaken  much  euthusiasni  in  the  audience ; 
but  in  tbe  second  part  tbe  charge  was  redeemed, 
and  the  choruses  “ Be  not  afraid,”  “ Woe  to  him, 
he  shall  perish  !”  “ He  watching  over  Israel,”  and 
“ Behold  God  the  Lord  passed  by,”  were  received 


with  an  enthusiasm  which  only  found  its  climax 
in  the  final  “Amen.” 

Mdlle.-Parepa  and  Miss  Fanny  Rowland  were 
the  principal  sopranos  ; Mdme.  Sainton-Dolhy  and 
Miss  Palmer  the  contraltos ; Mr.  Sims  Reeves, 
tenor;  and  Signor  Belletti,  bass j Messrs.  Evans, 
Smythson,  aud  Thomas  joined  in  the  concerted 
pieces. 

The  only  encores  of  the  day  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  iu  “ Then  shall  the  righteous 
shine  forth,”  and  to  Mdme.  Sainton  Dolby,  in  “ Oh, 
rest  iu  the  Lord.”  The  other  soloists  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  but  the  concerted  pieces, 
nevertheless,  were  coldly  received.  In  conclusion, 
this  first  performance  of  “ Elijah,”  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a trial, 
upon  a grand  scale,  a large  section  of  both  audience 
aud  executants  who  arc  well  versed  in  the 
oratorios  of  Handel  being  as  yet  novices  in  those 
of  Mendelssohn.  As  such,  however,  it  was  a great 
achievement,  and  a great  success.  The  unveiling 
of  the  statue  followed  too  closely  upon  the  finish  of 
the  oratorio  to  allow  more  than  a portion  of  the 
visitors  to  see  the  ceremony,  especially  us  regards 
those  most  interested  in  it,  the  performers.  Beyond 
its  moral,  however,  they  did  not  lose  much,  as  the 
statue  appeared  to  us  deficient  in  dignity,  expres- 
sion, and  symmetry.  We  had  but  a hasty  view  of 
it,  however,  and  a second  one  may  cause  us  to 
modify  our  opinion. 

The  torch-light  procession  was  highly  successful, 
and  the  effect  of  the  coloured  lights  upon  the 
fouutaius  marvellously  beautiful. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERg. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Institute 
was  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  7th  Instant,  to 
receive  the  report  of  the  council  on  the  state  of 
the  property  and  affairs  of  the  Institute,  and  an 
account  of  the  funds;  to  elect  officers  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  examiners  under  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing Act,  for  the  ensuing  year ; Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell, 
president,  Iu  the  chair.  There  was  a good  at- 
tendance of  members.  Mr.  T.  Hay  ter  Lewis  having 
read  the  report,  which  was  mostly  congratulatory, 
and  showed  a satisfactory  state  of  things, 

Mr.  Titc,  M.P.,  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
president,  embodying  a request  that  he  would 
continue  to  hold  the  office,  and  enforced  it  by 
some  cogent  observations. 

Mr.  A.  Beresford  Hope  asked  permlss'on,  as  an 
honorary  fellow,  to  second  it,  aud  strengthened 
the  remarks  made.  The  resolution  being  carried 
by  acclamation,  Mr.  Cockerell  assented,  gratefully. 

Thanks  w'ere  then  voted  to  the  vice-presidents 
and  other  officers  of  the  past  year,  especially  to 
Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson,  on  his  retirement  from  the 
duties  of  honorary  secretary ; and  the  ballot  was 
taken  for  officers  for  the  coming  year.  The 
following  were  elected  : — 

President. — Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell,  R.A. 

Tice-Piesidents. — Professor  Donaldson,  M;.  G. 
Godwin,  and  Mr,  M.  D.  Wyatt. 

Honorary  Secretaries. — Mr.  T.  Hayter  Lewis 
aud  Mr.  James  Bell. 

Honorary  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspon- 
dence.— Mr,  F.  C.  Penrose. 

Ordinary  3Iembers  of  Council.  — Messrs.  B. 
Ferrey,  F,  J.  Francis,  W.  Haywood,  G.  Morgan, 
C.  C.  Nelson,  J.  Norton,  F.  W.  Porter,  R.  L. 
Iloumieu,  I.  II.  Stevens,  and  G.  Vulliamy. 

Treasurer.— "W.  11.  Farquhar,  Bart. 

Honorary  Solicitor. — Mr.  W.  L.  Donaldson. 

Auditors. — Fellow  : Mr.  J.  J.  Scoles ; Associate ; 
Mr.  J.  T.  Christopher. 

The  following  were  appointed  to  act  as  examiners 
under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  1855  : — The 
president,  the  vice-presidents,  and  the  honorary 
secretaries  for  the  time  being,  with  Messrs.  Cole, 
Fowler,  Gibson,  Hesketh,  Jennings,  C.  C.  Nelson, 
J.  W.  Papworth,  Pennethorne,  Penrose,  Scoles, 
Smirke,  and  Whicbcord,  fellows. 


Tue  REPAviNa  of  Fleet-street. — The  re- 
paving of  the  carriage-way  of  Fleet-street  with 
new  Aberdeen  granite  blocks,  3 inches  wide,  was 
completed  on  Saturday.  The  traffic  had  worn 
the  old  stone,  which  when  laid  down  in  1846  was 
9 inches  in  deptli,  to  -1}  inches.  About  6,000 
yards  of  granite  have  been  taken  away,  and  new 
substituted,  and  the  weight  of  material  removed 
aud  replaced  amounts  to  about  7,U00  tons.  The 
contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Mowlem, 
Burt,  & Freeman,  of  Milhank,  Westminster,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Mortimer,  on  behalf 
of  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 
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TROPOSED  HARTLEY  INSTITUTE.  SOUTHAMPTON. Pi.AK  OF  FiasT-FLOon. 


HARTLEY  INSTITUTE,  SOUTHAMPTON. 

The  design,  a view  of  whieh  is  given  on  the 
opposite  page,  was  chosen  from  forty-four  sets  of 
drawings,  submitted  in  competition  for  the  build- 
ing by  the  committee  of  the  Town  Council.  Our 
readers  already  know  something  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  selection.  The  design,  ac- 
cording to  present  arrangements,  is  to  be  carried 
out  at  once,  at  a cost  of  9,000?.  for  the  building, 
and  a further  expenditure  of  2,000?.  for  fittings, 
heating  and  ventilating,  lighting,  &c.  The  frontage 
is  in  the  High-street,  near  the  port,  and  is  to  he 
built  of  Portland  stone.  On  the  ground  floor 
three  doorways  enter  into  an  ample  hall,  for  the 
display  of  statuary,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a 
large  class-room,  one  communicating  with  a la- 
boratory and  the  other  with  the  museum,  which, 
with  its  two  galleries,  will  afford  largo  accommo- 
dation for  the  collections  of  curiosities,  <S:c.  A 
central  passage  on  the  ground-floor,  with  a stair- 
case on  either  side,  conducts  to  the  lecture  theatre, 
holding  2,100  persons,  on  tlie  gronnd-lloor  and 
the  two  galleries.  Tliis  lecture  tlieatre  is  also  to 
be  used  iis  a concert-room,  the  recess  for  the  lec- 
turer being  available  as  an  orchestra,  and  ap- 
proached on  the  principal  floor  by  a wide  corridor, 
also  used  as  a store  for  apparatus,  Ac.  The  whole 
frontage  on  the  principal  floor  is  devoted  to  the 
library  and  reading-room,  at  the  back  of  which  is 
situated  a laboratory  and  the  principal  staircase, 
leading  to  tlu'ce  large  class-rooms  on  the  second 
floor  and  two  floors  of  laboratories  and  two  private 
studies  for  professors.  The  fcahrres  of  the  design 
which  caused  its  selection  by  the  committee  were 
the  ample  accommodation  given  by  tlie  class-rooms 
and  the  enmmodiousness  of  the  lecture  theatre, 
every  window  of  which  on  the  ground  floor  is 
available  for  egress  in  case  of  alarm,  Messrs. 
Green  & lie  Ville  are  the  architects. 


THE  PEOPOSED  NEW  ROAD  ACROSS 
HYDE  PARK. 

Some  years  since  the  great  Inconvenience  to 
the  districts  north  and  south  of  Hyde-park,  from 
want  of  a direct  route  of  intercommunication  for 
vehicles  and  foot-passengers  at  all  times  through 
the  park,  was  started  and  fully  discussed  in  the 
Bailder,  and  a sunk  road  with  fences  and  flying 
bridges  suggested,  as  the  best  mode  of  effecting, 
amongst  other  arrangements,  the  object  in  view. 

The  subject  just  now  has  been  revived  with 
additional  force,  on  account  of  the  continued  in- 
crease in  the  buildings  and  population  both  north 
and  south  of  the  park ; the  prospect  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  in  tliis  vicinity,  the 
new  Museums  at  Brompton,  and  the  formation  of 
Horticultural  Gardens,  as  well  as  of  streets  and 
squares  on  the  property  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners. 

An  association  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  for 
the  promotion  of  the  requisite  communication  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  districts  has 
been  formed,  and  meetings  are  being  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelpbi,  the  council 


of  which  society  are  desirous  of  promoting  the 
object  in  view.  At  one  of  these  meetings,  it  was 
said  Mr.  Page,  the  engineer,  had  stated  that  the 
whole  work  could  be  done  for  30,000?.  A numer- 
ous and  influential  deputation  from  the  Association 
had  an  interview  with  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  (Mr.  Cowper),  and  with  the  Ranger  of  the 
Public  Parks  (the  Duke  of  Cambridge),  urging  the 
necessity  of  some  sort  of  public  road  being  opened 
across  the  park.  Mr.  Cowper  admitted  that  the 
subject  wa.s  well  worthy  of  consideration,  and  pro- 
mised that  it  should  receive  his  best  attention. 
As  the  road,  he  observed,  to  be  of  any  public 
utility,  must  be  accessible  to  omnibuses  and  cabs, 
and  open  at  night,  if  such  a road  were  made  on 
the  level  it  would  seriously  interfere  with  the 
comfort  of  the  multitudes  who  frequented  the 
park  for  recreation.  If,  therefore,  the  road  was 
to  he  made  on  the  level,  he  could  not  hold  out 
much  expectation  that  it  would  receive  the  con- 
sent of  the  authorities,  hut  plans  had  been  pro- 
posed for  sinking  a road  lielow  the  level  of  the  park, 
and  he  thought  these  plans  were  very  well  worthy 
of  consideration.  It  had  been  suggested  that  a 
sunken  road  could  be  constructed  from  the  Ux- 
bridge-road  to  the  Kensington  Gore-roed,  along 
which  cabs  and  omnibuses  could  pass  without 
being  seen  by  any  one  enjoying  the  park,  and  if 
such  a scheme  could  be  adopted  the  objection  to 
it  would  not  be  very  groat.  Then  arose  tlie  ques- 
tion of  expense.  Just  now  such  large  works  were 
being  carried  out  in  the  metropolis,  that  it  was 
almost  hopeles.s  to  e.xpeet  the  ratepayers  to  bear 
any  further  taxation,  at  least  until  the  main 
sowers  were  carried  out.  He  would  take  care, 
howev’cr,  that  the  subject  should  be  considered  by 
those  who  had  the  power  of  accomjilishing  the 
object  the  deputation  had  in  view.  He  was  glad 
that  the  deputation  had  nob  thought  it  neces- 
sgry  to  propose  any  scheme  of  their  own  j because, 
in  a matter  of  this  sort,  it  was  best  to  leave  every- 
thing in  the  hands  of  the  e.xecntivc. 

The  Ranger  said  the  subject  was  one  which 
would  require  great  consideration,  and  therefore 
lie  could  not  be  expected  to  give  an  answer  of 
approval  without  having  first  heard  both  parties 
interested.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that,  in 
places  such  as  London,  large  open  spaces  should  be 
maintained  for  the  health  and  recreation  of  the 
general  pnblicj  and  before  he  could  give  his  assent 
to  any  ]ilan  for  making  a carriage-road  across 
Hyde-park,  he  must  see  that  these  objects  were 
not  interfered  with.  The  proposed  road  would 
also  he  attended  with  expense,  and  he  did  not 
think  the  public  would  like  to  spend  a large  sum 
of  money  for  the  convenience  of  any  given  lo- 
cality. If  the  road  were  made,  a now  bridge  would 
have  to  be  made  across  the  Serpentine,  as  that  in 
existence  would  bo  of  no  service.  However,  he 
should  be  happy  to  assist  the  deputation  as  far  as 
be  could,  consistently  with  his  duty  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Tite,  M.P.  suggested  that  a sunk  road  might 
be  made,  and  that  they  could  go  under  the  Ser- 
pentine. His  Royal  Highness  said  he  would  give 
the  subject  his  best  attention. 

The  road  leading  from  the  Marble  Arch  towards 


Knightfihridge,  and  some  of  the  other  footpaths, 
we  may  here  remark,  present  a very  unsightly 
appearance,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a 
properly-defined  margin.  In  parts,  the  grass  is 
trodden  and  withered  to  a very  great  width.  The 
route  has  now  become  an  important  thoroughfare, 
and  the  number  of  foot-passengers  is  constantly 
increasing;  but  this  should  not  prevent  the  care- 
ful preservation  of  the  grass.  The  road  should 
be  made  sufficiently  wide,  and  then  strict  mea- 
sures taken  to  keep  the  lines  of  grass  neat  and 
trim.  It  is  this  precision  which  gives  so  much 
beauty  to  all  parks  and  ornamented  grounds.  In 
Kensington-gardens,  and  iu  the  Regcut’s  and 
Victoria  and  other  parks,  wc  do  not  notice  this 
defect. 

During  the  past  winter,  several  of  the  fine  old 
elm  trees  have  been  damaged  by  the  storms  r 
several  during  the  past  dozen  years  have  either 
heeu  removed  or  else  have  become  shapeless 
trunks,  aud  the  young  trees  seem  to  be  very  slow 
in  taking  the  place  of  the  old  ones.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  manuring  the  gravelly  soil  to- 
some  extent  would  increase  the  growth. 

The  water  of  the  Serpentine  is  just  now  clearer 
than  it  has  heeu  for  some  time  past.  It  looks 
beautiful  iu  these  bright  spring  mornings  ; aud  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  failure  which  has  just  been 
made  at  improvement  will  not  cause  the  matter 
to  be  lost  sight  ofj  for  it  will  be  noticed  that, 
although  at  present  the  water  looks  comparatively 
clear,  a white  murky  sediment  is  stirred  up  by 
bathers. 


FALL  OF  A BUILDING  IN  LOMBARD- 
STREET. 

The  houses  previously  occupied  by  the  Loudon  and 
County  Bank,  in  Lombard-strect,  together  with  some  ad- 
joining premises  in  Nicholas-lanc.  have  recently  been 
sold,  and  the  work  of  removing  tlie  lots  had  been  actively 
going  on  during  the  last  week.  On  the  sih,  while  the 
men  were  engaged  in  taking  down  the  old  materials,  the 
upper  floor,  encumbered  with  brick  rubbish,  fell  with  a 
terrible  crash,  carrying  with  it  the  lower  ones  to  the  cellar 
and  basement,  aud  killing  one  man. 

On  Wednesday  an  inquest  was  held,  before  Mr.  Serjeant 
Payne,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Lightfoot,  clerk  to  Mr. 
Young,  the  district  surveyor,  pointed  out  that  the  distriet 
surveyor  had  no  authority  over  builiiings  in  course  of 
being  pulled  down,  unless  they  had  been  condemned. 

The  Coroner  remarked  that  it  would  be  u-eful  if  the 
surveyor  would  take  a cursory  view  of  premises  when  he 
saw  they  were  being  pulled  down. 

Mr.  Lightfoot.— But  if  he  saw  anything  wrong  he  had 
no  power  to  give  any  order. 

Mr.  John  Young,  surveyor,  said  he  had  examined  the 
broken  girders  of  the  floor  which  gave  way,  and  found 
them  to  have  the  dry-rot.  He  attributed  the  accident  to 
the  weakness  of  the  girders  and  the  weight  which  was  put 
upon  them.  Had  they  been  sound  they  would  have  borne 
a greater  weight  than  had  been  placed  on  the  floor.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  person  who  used  the  floor  for  the  bricks 
to  examine  the  timber  and  sec  that  they  were  in  a state  to 
bear  the  weight. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  accidental  death,  with 
an  expression  of  their  regret  that  there  was  not  sufTlcient 
protection  afforded  to  the  public  and  the  men  employed  in 
pulling  down  buildings  in  the  public  tlioniughfares,  and 
if  there  was  not  adequate  power  vested  in  the  district 
surveyor  to  enforce  any  order  which  required  that  security, 
that  the  coroner  be  desired  to  conimuiiicate  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  urging  the 
introduction  of  a measure  whicli  would  give  the  necessary 
authority. 
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LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  concluding  meeting  of  the  session  of  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  ami  Archaeological  Society 
was  held  on  V\'edne.silay  evening,  the  2nd  iust., 
the  president,  Mr.  H.  P.  Horner,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Huggins  exhibited  and  explained  his  dia- 
gram, " The  Genealogy  of  Architecture,”  showing, 
under  the  similitude  of  a stream,  the  rise  and 
chronological  succession  of  the  various  known 
stylos  practised  iu  the  world,  from  the  earliest 
time  to  the  present  century  j and  which  was 
graduated  by  horizontal  lines  represeuting  the 
centuries  before  and  since  the  Christian  epoch. 
The  Greek,  generated  by  the  mingling  of  Pclasgic 
with  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  elements,  and  the 
Roman,  originating  in  the  Etruscan  and  the 
Greek,  and  changing  in  the  course  of  ages  into 
the  Christian  Romanesque  and  Romanesque  of 
lower  Italy,  formed  the  central  and  main  trunk, 
from  the  sides  of  which  flowed  out,  on  the  cast 
the  Byzantine,  on  the  west  the  Lombardic.  From 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Byzantine,  again,  the 
Saracenic  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Persia,  and  other 


only  at  the  cost  of  the  irksome  ordeal  which  is  proposed  j 
and,  however  desirable  the  proof  that  anew  practitioner  is 
competent  for  wliat  he  undertakes  to  direct,  others, 
whose  works  give  them  a right  to  the  title  which  they 
assume,  may  well  be  excused  if  they  decline  to  seek 
admission  to  the  leading  body  of  the  profession  by  ttie 
temporary  negation  of  their  claims  implied  in  their  sub- 
mission to  be  examined  as  tyros. 

The  importance  of  iron  as  a constituent  in  architectural 
construction — a point  I have  before  dwelt  upon  — is 
becoming  constantly  more  obvious,  and  from  time  to 
time  new  forms  of  the  material,  in  simple  rolled  bar.s, 
adapted  for  greater  stress  than  has  heretofore  been  laid 
on  such,  are  presented  to  us.  These,  and  the  general 
substitution  of  wrought  for  cast  girders,  will  ceriandy 
iiiUuence  design  j and  it  is  well  worth  our  thought  how 
these  can  be  best  applied  to  insure  cons'stency  of  design 
as  well  as  sufficiency  of  construction.  As  I have  before 
taken  occasion  to  say,  my  own  opinion  is  opposed  to  the 
extensive  use  of  iron  where  architectural  impressions  of 
importance  are  aimed  at.  Much  of  tiiis  may  be  the  result 
of  habits  of  thought,  but  much  too,  I think,  is  founded  on 
principles  of  art;  and  I touch  on  the  subject,  which  recent 
circumstances  have  recalled  to  my  mind,  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  duly  weighing  such  questions  if 
we  are  to  have  at  once  consistent  architecture  and  the 
full  use  of  our  present  improved  means  of  construction. 
Recurring  to  subjects  of  local  interest,  a most  liberal  ofTer 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  William  Brown,  to  cover  in  a portion 
of  the  new  Free  Library  and  Museum,  intended  to  have 


first  freely  nsed  as  quarries.  The  provincial  cha- 
racter prevailing  in  different  parts  of  France  is 
partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  style  of  the  favourite 
Roman  model  in  each  district.  Thus,  in  Lyons 
and  Burgundy,  fluted  pilasters  continued  to  be 
used  throughout  the  Gothic  period,  and,  in  many 
parts  of  France,  plain  round  columns,  with  Clas- 
sical capitals,  were  never  entirely  disused,  even  in 
the  finest  Gothic  buildings. 

In  England  there  were  scarcely  any  Roman 
buildings  remaining  at  that  time,  sufficiently  per- 
fect to  serve  for  models;  and  although  the  fashion 
of  building  in  stone  soon  spread  to  England,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  obliged  to  copy  their  own 
wooden  buildings,  for  want  of  any  other  models. 
By  this  means  they  invented  a style  of  their  own 
(luring  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century, 
which,  although  rude,  is  not  devoid  of  merit. 
The  earliest  dated  c.xample  is  Deerlmrst,  in  1056, 
of  which  the  original  inscriptiou  is  preserved,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  tbat  some  are  earlier  and  some 
later.  This  style  was  sometimes  continued  after 
the  Norman  Conquest,  as  at  Lincoln  and  St. 


levclopment  and  relationship  of  the  various  P'‘°f'^ssion,  as  opening 

Botliic,  of  the  nortl,-Gorman,  Froncl,,  Spani.h,  I 

bnglish,  Belgian,  &c.,  were  indicated.  The  origin  to  Mr.  Brown  for  this  further  proot  of  his  generous  libe- 
md  connection  of  the  styles  were  shown  not  by  line  ; 

Jnlv  but  bv  colour  which  was  annlied  to  each  ^ No  buildings  of  much  importance  have,  I think,  been 
jm;>,  uuc  oy  colour,  wmeu  was  appima  to  eacn  commenced  in  Liverpool  or  its  neighbourhood  during  our 
ityle  according  to  its  clianicteristics,  the  trabeated  ; past  session,  but  many  have  been  carried  towards  or  to 
ind  severer  styles  being  shown  by  cold  colours, ' completion,  and  the  great  business  centre  of  the  town 
ind  the  arcuated  and  more  ornamented  by  warmer  importance  of  its  architectural 

, V . , , *'  I icaturcs.  Ihe  subject  of  the  proposed  public  o&ices  is 

inci  ongliter.  ^ ^ ^ | pqualted  in  interest  by  that  of  tlie  projected  improvements 

The  chairman  then  proceeded  to  criticize  the  external  and  internal  lines  of  communication  of 

various  desigus  for  a villa  which  had  been  sent  in  1 1*’®  u® 

...  ..i.,, .i._t  u • L-j.’  r carrying  forward  these  most  necessary  projects,  which 

)y  . student  members^  in  competition  for  the  , have  aspecialinterest  loroursociety  , as  embodying  many 
society  s prize,  and  which  were  displayed  on  the  tbe  points  rcc  immeiided  by  the  Improvement  Corn- 
rails  of  the  room.  Mr.  Raffaelle  C.  Isaac,  the  ' 

r.e  *1,.,  ,i„-; u \T  A j>  ; mysrlf  they  have  tUeadditioiialiuterest,  that  they  coincide 

design,  V.  A.,  ivas  in  their  general  tendencj-,  ami  in  several  leading  features, 
Uthorized  to  select  his  prize,  I with  what  occurred  to  me  when  engaging  in  the  competi- 

1 The  chairman  then  read  his  closing  address  to  I 

he  meeting  In  tlip  mnrso  nP  it  ho  _ r I*'®  subject  of  fire-proof  construction,  which,  perhap.s, 

ue  lULBting.  in  tue  course  or  it  ne  saia,—  i j should  have  coupled  with  that  of  the  use  of  iron  in  build- 
“ Tlie  question  on  which  I dwelt  at  some  length,  when  ; iue,  demands  more  attention  generally  than  I think  it  has 
ddressing  you  at  the  ouening  of  our  session,— the  design  ' yvt  received ; and  I am  reminded  of  it  by  the  recent 
br  the  new  Foreign  Officp,— remains  yet  in  abeyance,  aiid  , disaster  to  one  of  the  leading  buildings  connected  with 
ids  fair  for  some  time  to  continue  so.  Whether  this  will  benevolent  objects  in  Liverpool.  I cannot  but  hope  that, 
lad  to  any  alteration  or  modification  in  the  views  of  the  i iu  the  recoustruction  of  this  and  in  the  erection  of  future 
Tcliitect,  or  of  tho.se  who  are  to  decide  on  the  matter,  i buildings  of  the  same  kind  and  character,  an  endeavour 
emaiiis  to  be  seen  j but  the  subject,  whenever  it  may  be  | will  be  made  to  secure  greater  safety  for  life  tlian  at 
evived,  will  scarcely,  I think,  have  lost  anything  of  its  j present  generally  exists ; and  in  this  instance  I feel  sure 
rimary  interest  or  importance.  The  main  question  in- : that  the  able  architect  originally  designing  the  Sailor^’ 
olved. — that  of  style,— is  extending  to  the  Colonies,  the  Horae  would  second  such  an  object  heartily.  The  sub- 


rtjlua  wore  seen  emanating  in  their  chronolocical  I 'i’,"'  I""'!'”™,”!  ‘'“J":  “tension,  and  to  • , 

„„  1 r .1  Li  • 1 £•  Ai  A 1 I devote  It  to  matters  connected  With  inventions  in  prac- I t s 

)raer,  and  from  the  other  side  ot  the  same  style  | tical  science,  has  been  lately  the  subject  of  consideration  ' 1“  France,  much  greater  progress  was  made  in 
the  Sicilian  and  Venetian  Gothic  styles;  while  the  1 by  a joint  committee  of  tliis  society  and  others.  The  . the  art  of  building  in  stone  and  about  1050 

a...., . ....  matter  mtere.t,  the  ••  "—n- ' Edward  the  Confessor  sent  'to  Normandy  to 

masons  to  build  his  abbey  at  Westminster,  the 
choir  of  which  was  completed  and  consecrated  just 
before  bis  death  in  1066;  the  dormitory,  with 
the  vaults  under  it,  which  still  remain,  were  pro- 
bably built  at  the  same  time,  as  the  monks  who 
had  to  perform  the  service  must  have  had  some 
place  prepared  for  them  to  sleep  in.  This  is  the 
earliest  Norman  building  in  Eugland,  and  is  pro- 
bably about  as  much  advanced  as  similar  buildings 
in  Normandy  at  the  same  time. 

In  Aquitaine,  from  the  greater  number  and 
richness  of  Roman  remains  and  the  more  civilized 
state  of  the  people,  the  progress  had  been  more 
rapid. 

In  Perigord,  which  is  a part  of  Aquitaine,  the 
Byzantine  style  had  been  introduced;  but  neither 
domes  uor  good  masonry,  much  less  sculpture,  had 
then  reached  Normandy.  Accordingly,  the  work 
at  Westminster  is  quite  plain ; whatever  sculp- 
ture there  is  was  executed  long  afterwards. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest,  England  and  Nor- 
mandy became  one  country,  and  for  about  a 
ceutuiy  their  architecture  is  the  same.  But  the 
south  of  France  was  much  in  advance  of  Nor- 
mandy. At  Toulouse  and  Moissac  the  art  of 
sculpture  in  stone  had  attained  a degree  of  per- 
fection to  which  it  did  not  reach  iu  the  north  for 
nearly  fifty  years  afterwards.  Gervase  distinctly 
tells  us  that  the  chisel  was  not  used  in  the  “ glorious 
choir  of  Conrad,”  built  between  1100  and  1120; 
and  a careful  examination  of  the  remains  of  that 
building  fully  bears  out  the  fact.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable tbat  other  churches  were  in  advance  of  the 
metropolitan  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  our 
examination  of  other  buildings  of  the  same  period 
bears  out  the  same  fact.  Where  the  capitals  were 
within  easy  reach,  as  in  the  crypt  of  Canterbury, 
the  cellars  at  Westminster,  and  the  chapel  in  the 
White  Tower,  London,  they  were  often  carved 
afterwards,  i\.nd  this  has  tended  to  mislead  in- 
quirers as  to  the  time  carving  in  stone  was 
introduced  iuto  England. 

During  the  eleventh  century  it  is  clear  that 
France  was  iu  advance  of  England,  and  some  parts 
considerably  in  advance.  The  ruins  of  Reading 
Abbey,  and  the  Priory  Church  of  Leominster,  in 
Herefordshire,  part  of  the  same  foundation,  in 
1121,  are  so  massive,  plain,  and  rude,  that  if  their 
history  was  not  perfectly  clear,  they  might  pass 
for  fifty  years  earlier. 

Fine-jointed  masonry  was  first  introduced  into 
England  by  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  a native 
of  Caen,  about  1120,  and  the  art  of  sculpture  in 
stone  about  the  same  time. 

It  is  recorded  that  two  Greek  princes  were 
present  at  the  foundation  of  St.  Bartholomew’s, 
Smibhfield,  in  1123,  a proof  that  there  was  at  that 
time  considerable  intercourse  between  England 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  which  gives  a 
probability  to  a certain  mixture  of  Byzantine 
style  in  English  Gothic.  It  probably  came  to  us 
through  Anjou.  The  long  peaceful  and  prosperous 
reign  of  Henry  II.  was  very  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  architecture,  and  the  great  change  of 
style  called  the  Transition  took  place  during  this 
reign. 

He  held  his  court  frequently  at  Angers,  and  the 
whole  of  the  western  provinces  of  France,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  territory,  belonged  to  his  crown, 
and  formed  one  kingdom  with  England.  The 
meeting  of  the  bishops  and  nobles  of  all  these 
provinces,  from  the  north  of  Eugland  to  Gascony, 
at  Angers  as  a central  point,  and  this  at  a time 
when  architecture  was  a subject  on  which  all  the 


ew  FuiTwmentary  buililiiii'.s  ior  Canada  having:  been  de- 
igned in  a style  ranch  rtsemhling  that  of  the  Oxford 
fuseum  and  the  Manchester  Assize  Courts  (the  two  last- 
aiueJ  having  much  in  common),  and  a competition 
pen  for  Parliamentary  buildings  in  Australia  calls  afresh 
ir  the  consideration  of  the  stvle.  if  one  is  to  have  prece- 
ence,  best  adapted  as  a foundation  for  modern  architec- 
aral  design,  and  affords  occasion  also  for  duly  weighing 
ae  question  as  to  the  part  which  circumstances  of  climate, 
reality,  and  available  materials  should  bear  in  deterniin- 
;g  in  every  case  the  form  of  design  ; and,  should  any  of 
ir  members  be  engaged  in  the  competition  last  named,  or 
I others  pending  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  the 
panish  Peninsula,  I would  desire  to  press  upon  their 
itention  how  much  they  owe  to  the  cause  of  sound  archi- 
ictural  design,  and  to  the  reputation  of  their  profession 
oroad,  to  throw  aside  prijudices  and  give  earnest  heed 
) the  bearing  which  the  points  I have  named  and  other 
ngmate  ones  should  have  upon  their  choice  of  a style  and 
teir  mode  of  treating  it.  The  differences  lately  existing 
stween  the  metropolitan  contractors  and  their  workmen 
lem  for  the  time  to  have  subsided,  but  as  usual  have  Jelt 
lany  marks  of  their  existence,  and  one  most  serious  and, 
iirhaps,  not  readily  anticipated,  in  the  increased  mortality 
lUong  the  working  classes  of  London.  The  returns  of 
le  Registrar-General  distinctly  point  out  this  effect,  and 
larguineiils  were  wantingto  convince  any  of  the  folly  of 
sse  disagreements  in  the  form  which,  on  the  part  of  the 
iorkraen.  they  now  usually  t-ike,  this  grave  additional 
le  should  surely  weigh  with  the  classes  it  relates  to, 
10  in  the  end  are  almost  always  the  losers,  and  who  as 
igeneral  rule  are  urged  on  by  interested  and  designing 
T80113  to  press  demands  often  utterly  incompatible  with 
e true  relations  of  capital  and  labour,  and  of  the  practi- 
Ibility  or  probable  effect  of  which  they  arc  very  little 
.^able  to  form  a judgment.  The  death  of  the  late  noble 
iesident  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  has 
casioned  a vacancy  which  has,  much  to  the  satisfaction, 
lielieve,  of  that  body,  and  of  the  profession  generaliy, 
len  filled  up  by  the  election  of  one  of  the  veterans  of  the 
“jfession  and  one  of  its  most  learned  and  experienced 
limbers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  step  may  mark  a 
w era  in  the  management  of  this  central  body  of  our 
afession  ; as,  however  valuable  to  anew  society  the  sup. 
rt  and  countenance  of  an  intellectual  and  lufluenti.l 
obleman,  as  its  president,  may  be,  such  a society  as  that 
iquestion,  when  once  fairly  established,  can  only.accord- 
R to  all  experience,  be  duly  advanced  and  prospered  by 
Ik  direction  and  exertions  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
■sfession  it  repre^ents. 

iiThe  question  of  architectural  examinations,  not  unfre- 
itently  mooted  among  us,  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
ave  consideration  and  of  discussion  and  report,  by  a 
mmittee  of  the  Institute,  the  result  of  which  is  pub- 
(hed.  The  general  object  is  undoubtedly  a very  valuable 
le,  as  tending  to  insure  at  least  a competent  degree  of 
rowledge  in  those  undertaking  the  protession  ofarchi- 
icture,  and  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  being  the 
^ chartered  body  in  the  profession,  seem  the  fittest  to 
rderstaiid  the  responsibility  such  e.xamiuations  would 
ivolve ; but,  as  regards  the  higher  examination  proposed 
fellows  of  the  Institute,  it  seems  to  me  not  iin- 
sjbable  that  men  in  established  practice  may  often 
rifcr  to  forego  the  honour  of  that  title  if  it  be  obtainable 


•stantial  and  faithful  character  of  the  main  building 
evidenced  by  the  small  external  damage  it  exhibits ; and 
so  firm  an  external  Irame  would  seem  a most  suitable 
recipient  of  fireproof  internal  construction. 

The  question  of  lighting  by  gas  is,  in  my  opinion,  likely 
to  take  a new  form,  and,  consequently,  to  demand  the  re- 
newed attention  of  architects  through  the  economy 
vyhich  seems  likely  to  result  from  the  use  of  the  lime 
light  with  mixed  gases.  We  should  do  well  to  keep  our 
eyes  always  open  to  such  questions  and  their  various 
advancing  phases. 

All  architect  may  at  any  time  be  called  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  or  to  propose  some  new  method  or  system 
of  lighting,  ventilating,  or  warming  buildings ; and,  unless 
he  take  pains  to  keep  his  knowledge  up  to  the  mark  of 
the  continual  progress  of  science  in  such  matters,  he  may 
find  himself  at  fault  when  he  least  expects  it. 

No  branch  of  knowledge  is  foreign  to  our  art,  and 
neither  the  youthful  student  nor  the  experienced  prac- 
titioner can  safely  neglect  any  opportunities  of  enlarging 
his  stores  of  information  on  general  art,  on  the  various 
branches  of  physical  science,  or  on  the  practical  appliances 
at  his  command;  and  on'the  young  and  the  practised 
alike  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  have  at  heart  the  interest 
of  their  profession— of  the  general  community — of 
civilization  and  human  improvement— to  impress  the 
obligation  which  they  are  under  to  make  their  profession 
honourable  by  the  services  it  renders  to  the  comfort,  the 
happiness,  and  the  intellectual  enjoyment  of  their  fellow- 
men.” 


COMPARATIVE  PROGRESS  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE IN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

ARCIHTECTUEAt,  EXSIBIXION, 

On  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Parker  read  a lecture  on 
the  “Comparative  Progiesss  of  Architecture  in 
England  and  France  during  the  Middle  Ages.” 
He  began  by  fixing  the  year  1000  as  the  starting- 
point,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  interval  between 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  eleventh 
century  it  was  the  usual  habit  of  the  people  of  both 
countries  to  build  of  wood.  There  are  a few  excep- 
tions, such  as,  in  England,  the  crypts  of  Hexham 
and  Ripon,  and  the  walls  of  churches  at  Brixworth 
and  Dover;  in  France  several  crypts  and  some 
churches  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne  ; but  thou^vh 
of  historical  interest,  they  are  not  of  much  archi- 
tectural value,  and  not  numerous  enough  to  pre- 
serve the  arts  of  quarrying,  cutting,  and  carving 
stone,  which  were  lost  for  want  of  practice,  and 
had  to  be  learnt  again  from  the  study  of  Roman 
remains,  when  the  fashion  of  building  in  stone 
was  revived,  immediately  after  the  year  1000. 

The  Roman  remains  were  more  numerous  and 
finer  in  some  districts  than  in  others,  and  were  at 
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greatest  minds  of  the  age  were  engaged,  could,  not 
fail  to  have  considerable  influence  and  accelerate 
its  progress. 

The  style  of  Anjou  and  Poitou  at  that  time  was 
a mixture  between  the  Byzantine  of  Perigord 
and  the  Romanesque  or  Norman.  Instead  of 
actual  domes  forming  the  roofs,  domical  vaults 
were  used  under  timber  roofs,  and  these  seem  to 
have  led  the  way  to  the  English  system  of  vault- 
ing, which  is  different  from  that  practised  in  the 
royal  domain  of  France. 

The  Abbot  Suger  had  there  begun  the  change 
of  style  at  St.  Ilenis ; but  his  work  is  so  heavy 
and  has  so  little  of  the  Gothic  element  that  Mr. 
Parker  did  not  consider  it  at  all  in  advance  of 
English  work  of  the  same  period.  The  pointed 
arch  alone  does  not  constitute  the  Gothic  style. 

He  considered  that  the  French  Gothic  of  the 
royal  domain  and  the  English  Gothic  of  the  Eng- 
lish dominions  was  developed  almost  simulta- 
neously and  independently  one  of  the  other,  that 
one  is  not  copied  from  the  other,  and  It  is  difficult 
to  say  which  has  the  priority  of  date. 

English  Gothic  was  fully  developed  between 
1190  and  1200  ; French  Gothic  not  at  all  earlier. 

The  ornaments  commonly  used  in  England  in 
the  thirteenth  century',  such  as  the  tooth-orna- 
nient  and  the  ball-flower,  are  frequently’,  he  said, 
found  in  the  English  provinces  of  France  in  the 
twelfth,  and  are  scarcely  found  at  all  in  the  real 
French  Gothic  of  the  royal  domain. 

Gothic  mouldings  were  freely  used  in  England 
between  1190  and  1200,  as  at  Lincoln,  "Winches- 
ter, and  Ely : at  that  time  they  were  scarcely 
used  at  all  in  France,  and  the  rich  suites  of 
mouldings  so  common  in  England  are  rare  in 
France.  French  windows  have  usually  no  mould- 
ings at  all : the  opening  is  merely  cut  through  the 
wall,  and  left  quite  plain.  Clustered  pillars  are 
also  comparatively  rare  in  France : plain  round 
columns,  with  classical  capitals,  are  used  in  some 
of  their  finest  Gothic  buildings  j and  the  round 
abacus  is  very  rare  in  France. 

Plate  tracery  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
at  Lincoln  by  S.  Hugh,  of  Burgundy',  from  that 
province,  but  this  is  rather  a doubtful  question.  It 
was  certainly  more  used,  and  developed  to  a 
greater  e.xtent  and  on  a larger  scale  there  than  in 
England  ; but  a complete  scries  may  be  found  at 
home  without  going  abroad  for  it. 

Bar  tracery  appears  to  have  been  first  used  in 
the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris,  and  immediately 
afterwards  in  the  Chapter-House  at  Westminster. 

English  chapter-houses  are  unrivalled  : the  octa- 
gonal vaults,  with  a single  central  pillar,  do  not 
occur  in  France.  On  the  other  hand  the  vestry 
is  a much  more  important  feature  in  French 
churches  than  in  English  ones.  The  large  door- 
Wt-iys  and  porches  of  the  French  churches  have  no 
counterpart  in  England  : on  the  other  band,  the 
whole  west  front  covered  with  sculpture,  as  at 
Wells  and  Exeter,  or  the  lofty  arches  of  the  west 
front  of  Peterborough,  are  unknown  in  France. 
The  French  churches  in  general  have  greater 
height,  the  English  greater  length,  and  a better 
proportion  of  the  parts  to  each  other.  Fan  tracery 
vaulting  is  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  English 
Gothic,  and  is  unknown  in  France.  There  is  a 
much  greater  variety  of  window  tracery  iu  the 
fourteenth  century  in  England.  The  French 
Flamboyant  and  the  English  Perpendicular  show 
how  far  the  styles  of  the  two  countries  had 
divei'ged  from  one  another;  and  yet  they  have 
many  things  in  common. 

There  is  much  to  study  and  to  admire  in  the 
styles  of  both  countries,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
depreciate  the  one  in  order  to  raise  the  other. 


CHAMBERS  FOR  THE  INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES. 

Ox  the  north  side  of  Holborn,  once  the  back 
part  of  an  old-fashioned  hostelry  called  the  Black 
Bull  Inn,  some  substantial  buildings  of  brick  have 
been  raised,  with  staircases  leading  to  various 
sets  of  apartments,  something  similar  to  the  dwell- 
ings erected  in  Streatham-street  for  the  industrial 
classes  by  the  society  presided  over  by  the  E.xrl  of 
Shaftesbury. 

In  large  towns,  where  space  is  expensive,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  houses  on  this  plan,  which 
may  be  erected  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
only  a small  amount  of  rent,  offer  an  advantage, 
provided  that  the  ventilation  of  the  apartments  is 
properly  considered. 

In  the  “ Black  Bull  Inn  Chambers”  the  houses, 
arranged  in  the  present  manner,  although  built 
of  more  substantial  materials  and  less  picturesque 
in  general  appearance,  remind  one  of  the  old 
London  inn-yards  in  which,  in  times  gone  by, 
many  an  anxious  traveller  iu  search  of  fortune  and 


' fame  bad  been  put  down  in  this  great  metropolis. 
Although  the  Black  Bull  Inn  Chambers  have  not 
been  finished,  all  arc  let  to  respectable  tenants 
at  the  rate  of  fis.  per  week  for  two  rooms,  and  a 
proportionately  larger  sum  for  three  apartments. 
We  are  told  that  this  place,  on  which  had  formerly 
been  stables  of  but  little  value,  now  returns  up- 
wards of  10?.  a week — more  than  500?.  a year — a 
sum  sufficient  to  give  a very  good  profit  on  the 
capital  expended.  This  is  a private  speculation, 
and  ought  to  he  .an  encouragement  for  others  to 
give  a careful  eye  with  a view  towards  improve- 
ment to  the  hundreds  of  places  which,  even  in  the 
City,  arc  at  present  w'aste  and  unprofitable. 

Not  wishing  to  be  intrusive,  we  only  examined 
two  rooms,  which  were  unoccupied,  and  found 
them  rather  small  for  a family;  but  were  told 
that  the  others  were  much  larger  and  more 
airy.  On  the  west  side  the  apartments  have 
been  built  against  old  premises:  the  other  parts 
are  open.  On  the  west  side,  however,  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  rooms  might  be  greatly  improved  at  a 
small  cost.  As  regards  the  size  of  the  apartments 
the  superintendent  said  that  care  had  been  taken 
not  to  let  even  the  sets  of  three  rooms  to  persons 
who  had  more  than  three  children.  This  is  one 
of  the  difiicnltics  attending  persons  of  moderate 
income  in  London.  As  the  family  of  a working 
man  increases,  his  expenses  become  greater, 
while  the  wife,  in  consequence  of  household 
duties,  is  unable  to  work  at  any  employment 
which  might  improve  their  means,  and  conse- 
quently to  find  proper  house  accommodation, 
although  the  need  is  greater,  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult. 

In  connection  with  the  Black  Bull  Inn  Cham- 
bers there  is  a washhouse.  Water  is  plentifully 
supplied  on  the  diirorent  flats,  where  there  are 
closets;  and  shafts  have  been  provided  for  the 
dust  and  refuse. 

In  erecting  such  blocks,  an  architect  conversant 
w’ith  the  best  arrangement  and  ventilation  of 
dwellings  of  this  description  should  be  consulted  : 
space  might  thus  he  made  of  greater  use  and 
more  healthy  conditions  provided.  We  hope  that 
what  has  here  been  done  will  lead  others  to  look 
carefully  at  dilapidated  back  slums,  and  consider 
if,  by  careful  drainage  and  the  erection  of  well- 
planned  dwellings,  a safe  income  might  he  assured, 
and  a comfortable  home  provided  for  workmen 
who  are  obliged  to  labour  in  the  heart  of  the 
metropolis. 


EMBANKMENT  OP  THE  THAMES. 

A niKCL'ssroN  on  this  subject  took  place  on  the  4th 
instant  in  the  House  of  Commons,  wlieii  Sir  J.  Paxton,  in 
rising  to  move  for  a select  committee  on  the  subject,  said 
that  whoever  had  watched  the  thoroughfares  of  London 
for  the  last  thirty  years  must  have  remarked  that  they 
were  gradually  becoming  impassable.  It  took  a longer 
time  to  go  from  Loiirlon-bridge  to  the  Great  Western 
Railway  than  from  London-bridge  to  Brighton,  or  than 
from  the  Great  We-itern  Railway  to  Oxford.  The  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  was  carrying  out  a general  system 
of  drainage,  and  had  in  hand  the  construction  of  high-level, 
mid-level,  and  low-level  sewers.  If  these  plan.s  were 
executed,  clierc  would  be  no  open  commiinicatinn  between 
the  West  End  and  the  City  for  tlie  space  of  two  years,  and 
the  carrying  away  of  materials  from  the  tunnels  for  con- 
veying the  sewage  would  create  a serious  nuisance  in  the 
principal  thoroughfares.  The  scheme  of  Mr.  Bazalgette 
for  taking  the  low-level  sewer  along  the  bank  of  the 
Thames  was  concurred  in  by  the  late  Mr.  Stephenson ; 
but,  owing  to  the  difUculVns  it  encountered,  it  was  after! 
wards  determined  to  take  it  along  the  Strand.  It  was  the 
more  important,  therefore,  that  the  subject  of  the  em- 
bankment of  the  Tliames  should  now  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Various  plans  hitherto  framed  for  that  object 
had  been  opposed  by  the  wharfingers ; but,  if  the  commit- 
tee for  which  he  had  now  asked  were  granted,  it  would 
bo  shown  that  the  execution  of  so  magnificent  a metropo- 
litan improviment,  so  far  from  injuring,  would  much  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  property  of  ihe  wharfingers.  More- 
over the  railway  companies  now  proposed  to  cross  the 
Thames  with  their  lines,  and  the  question  of  the  embank- 
ment of  the  river  must  be  settled  before  these  companies 
obtained  their  bills,  otherwise  it  could  never  be  carried  out. 
He  believed  the  Select  Committee  would  report  in  favour 
of  the  execution  of  this  great  work,  and  then  would  come 
the  fiucstion  of  the  means  to  he  provided  for  that  olije?t. 
Tlie  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  proposed  to  expend  on 
the  making  of  the  low-level  sewer  a sum  of  a^i.ooo^.,  anil 
that  would,  of  course,  form  part  of  the  embankment 
scheme.  The  Board  of  Conservancy  of  the  Thames  were 
al'O  most  anxious  that  the  undertaking  should  beaccom- 
pli'hed,  and  were  willing  to  consider  whether  a portion 
of  the  revenue  to  be  obtained  from  reclaimed  land  miglit 
not  be  apjilied  to  that  purpose.  In  his  opinion  this  was 
not  a local  but  an  Imperial  question.  Hon.  members 
might  say  “No,”  but  he  put  it  to  the  House  whether  the 
saving  of  time  to  the  vast  numbers  of  people  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  passing  to  and  fro  in  London  which  would  be 
effected  by  this  scheme  was  not  a sufticient  reason  why  the 
imperial  exchequer  ought  to  contribute  to  its  execution. 
Large  grants  were  made  for  the  improvement  of  various 
ports  in  the  kingdom,  and  he  did  not  see  why  there 
.should  not  also  be  a grant  for  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  Thames.  Besides  improving  the  navigation  the 
embankment  would  be  extremely  valuable  in  a sanitary 
point  of  view,  both  by  supplying  a fine  public  walk  and 
facilitating  the  cleansing  of  the  river.  Sir  Joseph  then 
moved  for  a select  committee  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  providing  for  the  increasing  traffic  of  the  metropolis  by 
the  embankment  of  the  Thames. 

Mr.  Cowper  thought  the  House  would  have  no  objec- 


tion to  the  motion,  It  did  not  require  any  argument  to 
show  the  necessity  of  free  communication  between 
Charing-cross  and  London-bridge.  It  was  generally  ad- 
mitted that  an  embankment  would  be  of  ad  vantage  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river;  but  the  threatened  stoppage  of 
the  central  traffic  of  the  metropolis  during  the  construe, 
tion  of  the  low-level  sewer  along  the  Strand  and  Fleet- 
street,  undertaken  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
rendered  it  very  urgent  that  the  committee  should  pro- 
ceed to  consider  this  subject  immediately.  It  was  to  pass 
very  near  to  the  foundations  of  Somerset-house,  and  not 
far  from  tlie  foundations  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  The 
great  weight  of  the  latter  and  the  character  of  the  soil  on 
which  it  rested  afforded  a strong  reason  whya  committee 
should  at  once  be  appointed  to  consider  what  ground 
there  was  for  apprehension  of  danger  to  that  magnificent 
structure.  He  must  altogether  demur,  however,  to  the 
allegation  that  this  project  could  be  deemed  in  any  way 
an  imperial  question,  it  appeared  to  him  more  entirely 
local  than  almost  any  other  that  could  be  mentioned. 

Various  other  speakers  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Lord  Palmerston  said  he  was  sure  the  House  would  not 
agree  to  expend  any  portion  of  public  revenue  on  these 
local  improvements  of  the  metropolis.  But  it  might  be 
that  the  committee  might  think  some  fund  could  be  formed 
and  some  mode  devised  of  ofl'ering  a fair  remuneration  to 
capitalists  who  would  invest  money  in  works  connected 
with  this  embankment.  The  inquiry,  therefore,  seemed  to 
him  to  be  one  very  fitting  for  a committee  to  undertake, 
and  they  were  not.  in  his  opinion,  superseded  at  all  by  the 
existence  of  tlie  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  a member  of  a committee  appointed  two  years 
ago  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Thames,  and  they  had 
evidence  given  to  them  showing  what  great  advantages 
would  arise  in  every  point  of  view  from  a good  embank- 
ment  of  the  Thames  on  proper  principles.  It  would  secure 
greater  purification  of  the  bed  of  the  river  ; it  would  im- 
prove the  navigation  ; it  would  be  conduciveto  the  general 
convenience  of  the  metropolis.  In  every  point  of  view  it 
was  a scheme  proper  to  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  John  Locke  said  the  inhabitants  of  London  did  not 
want  the  embankment;  and,  if  it  were  made  to  delight  the 
eyes  of  gentlemen  visiting  the  metropolis  from  every  part 
of  the  country,  the  expense  ought  to  be  met,  to  a certain 
extent,  by  the  Imperial  treasury. 

Sir  S.  M.  Peto  said  the  metropolis  was  committed  to  the 
expenditure  of  7,000, OOOL  on  the  drainage  scheme,  and  the  . 
ratepayers  were  already  crying  out  that  they  derived  no 
benefits  proportioned  to  the  rates  levied.  They  were  con-  ■ 
spqiiently  not  likely  to  contemplate  with  pleasurable  feet- 1 
ings  the  present  proposition.  He  did  not  wish  to  intro-  , 
duce  an  Imperial  regime  into  this  country,  but  he  could 
not  help  regretting  the  puny,  hap- hazard  spirit  with  which  . 
our  Governraeut  shrank  from  dealing  with  great  questions  | 
when  he  saw  the  improvements  which  had  been  effected  i 
in  Paris.  All  that  was  needed  was  that  the  noble  lord  the 
member  for  Tiverton  should  carry  it  out  in  the  same  firm  I 
manner  iu  which  he  had  carried  the  Smoke  Bill,  which  re- 
flected honour  upon  him. 

The  motion  was  finally  agreed  to,  an  amendment  as  to  1 
provision  of  funds  from  the  district  benefited  having  been ! 
negatived.  ' 


COMPETITIONS. 

JEalhff  Cemeteri/. — The  Burial  Board  of  the  1 
Ealing  Cemetery  has  selected  the  design  sent  in 
by  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  of  Lombard-street  Chambers,  j 

Exeter  Branch  Bank.  — With  respect  to  the  1 
paragraph  which  appeared  in  your  last  number,  I 
heg  to  state  that  I have  made  use  of  the  same  j 
phraseology  as  that  employed  by  the  manager  in 
announcing  to  me  the  award,  without  any  inten- 1 
tion  of  misleading  anyone;  and  I desire  to  take  j 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  perfect  con- 1 
fidence  in  the  uprightness  of  all  parties  concerned  | 
in  this  competition. — I am.  Sir,  Ac., 

Edward  C.  Rodins. 

From  the  Manager  to  Mr.  Bolins. 

“ Dkab  Sia,  — The  directors  of  the  Bank  selected# 
yesterday  the  design  they  will  adopt  for  building  the  Bank-  1 
house  at  Exeter,  the  motto  being  ‘Arise  la  fin,’  and! 
Messrs.  Kennedy  & Rogers,  of  London  and  Bangor,  the 
architects. 

The  first  premhim  of  lOL  10s.  was  awarded  to  the 
design  marked  ' M.  J.  B.  -J.,’  and  the  second  to  ‘ Use,'  1 
&c. — I am,  &c.,  (Signed) 

March  17,  isGO.  D.  DcnBY,  General  Manager.” 


NEWS  FROM  DUBLIN, 

Tiir  metropolitan  churche.«i,  so  long  discreditable,  I 
with  few  exceptions.  In  an  architectural  point  of  I 
view,  arc  disjfiaying  marked  improvement,  and| 
Dublin  will  before  long  boast  of  some  good  eccle-i 
siastical  structures.  St.  Saviour’s  is  now  being  i 
completed  interiorly',  and  will  coutaiu  the  histj 
work,  a “ pieta,”  of  the  late  eminent  sculptor,  John  1 
Hogan.  John-street  chapel  is  to  be  thrown  down, 
and  a handsome  Gothic  building  erected  in  its 
stead.  We  hear  that  Church-street  chapel  is  like-  i 
wise  doomed. 

At  Leesou-park,  the  Molyneux  new  church  andt 
asylum  buildings  are  rising  up,  and  will  cost  about  i 
12,000?.  The  church  will  cumpi’ise  nave  (97  feet  I 
by  25  feet  5 inches),  aisles,  transepts  (93  feetl 
8 inches  by  25  feet  6 inches),  apsidal  chancel,  < 
tower,  porches,  &c.;  and  be  early  Gothic  in  style: 
the  tower  and  spire  placed  at  north-east  angle,! 
attaining  an  altitude  of  132  feet.  Material,  1 
granite,  witli  chiselled  dressings.  Mr.  R.  Carroll' 
is  the  arcliitect;  Mr.  Bolton,  builder. 

St.  Andrew’s  Church,  recently  destroyed  by 
fire,  is  to  be  rebuilt,  and  several  sets  of  plans  sent  i 
in  competition  are  before  the  coipmittee.  We 
believe  that  Gothic  is  in  tlie  ascendancy. 

St.  Anne’s  Church  is  being  repaired,  altered,  • 
and  renovated,  interiorly,  with  what  amount  of  I 
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judgment  we  cannot  of  ourselves  say,  but  accounts 
are  unfavourable  to  some  of  the  works. 

, At  Rathgar,  the  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been  laid;  and  new 
(Protestant  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  churches  are 
building,  or  being  commenced,  in  the  neighbour- 
Qood.  A town  has  sprnng  up  here  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  building  ground  formerly  dis- 
5'egarded  is  now  valuable. 


ELLESMERE  MEMORIAL,  WORSLEY. 

( On  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  May,  the  top-stone  of 
iihis  monument,  an  engraving  of  which  was  given 
n our  pages,  was  laid  by  Mr.  Webber,  architect, 
fho  Rev.  St.  Vincent  Beechey,  M.A.,  rector  of 
iVorsIey,  in  a short  congratulatory  address  to  the 
;nen,  made  allusion  to  the  fact  that  not  a single 
accident  had  happened  to  any  of  those  em- 
ployed upon  the  work,  notwithstanding  its  being 
arried  forward  through  one  of  the  severest 
(Tinters  known  for  years. 

I In  a few  weeks  we  understand  the  whole  of  the 
ijorks  will  be  completed,  as  the  carving  and  iron- 
vork  will  be  proceeded  with  rapidly.  We  are 
iflad  to  hear  that,  in  spite  of  the  severe  weather 
dnd  heavy  gales,  the  monument,  though  standing 
GOO  or  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Liverpool 
• nd  Manchester  railway,  has  not  been  disturbed 
r affected,  but  has  been  proved  to  be  perfectly 
r.orrect  and  true  from  base  to  finial  point. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

) Kegworth  {Leicestershire). — The  works  of  resto- 
Lition  at  Kegworth  Church  have  been  carried  out 
>.•0111  designs  by  Mr.  .Joseph  Mitchell,  of  Sheffield, 
bchitect.  The  church  will  now  accommodate 
j>!)0  persons. 

1 Egneshurg  {Hunts). — Within  the  newly-erected 
rorch  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  says  the  Camlridge 
Vhronicle,  a monument,  of  peculiar  design,  has 
^Eeii  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Colonel 
ilumbley.  The  stylo  is  Early  English,  and  the 
laonument  is  carved,  and  so  arranged  as  to  occupy 
'le  whole  side  of  the  east  wall.  The  upper  part 
imsists  of  two  small  discontinuous  arches,  with 
■arved  spandrils  on  either  side,  representing 
iranches  of  the  rose  and  thistle : iu  the  centre  is 
r pierced  quatrefoil,  containing  a white  statuary 
Ltarble  tablet,  upon  which  is  engraved  the  inscrip- 
'oonj  the  whole  being  supported  by  four  small 
lUlars  of  Belgian  marble,  with  bases  and  capitals 
i stone.  Between  the  two  centre  pillars  is  a 
(ccess,  containing  a brass  plate,  enumerating 
cventy  of  the  principal  battles  in  which  the 
:eceased  colonel  was  engaged.  The  monument 
sas  designed  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  son  of  the 
ete  Bishop  of  London ; and  executed  by  Mr. 
oboiuas  Whitehead,  of  Royston. 

^ Elg. — Ely  Cathedral  is  constantly  progressing 
Oi  ornamentation,  through  the  addition  of  stained 
liass  and  other  decorations.  The  six  clerestory 
lindows  over  the  stalled  portion  of  the  choir 
:’e  to  be  filled  by  the  Sparke  family:  two  are 
mw  almost  completed.  The  beams  and  rafters  in 
no  triforium  are  being  painted  in  the  same  style 
tl  tlic  roofs  of  the  transepts.  One  bay  is  finished, 
che  thistle  is  the  predominant  ornamerit : the  de- 
agn  in  the  other  bays  is  to  be  varied.  Mr.  Lc 
r.trapge’s  task  of  painting  the  roof  of  the  nave  is 
progressing.  The  sides  comprise  a series  of 
dedallions,  each  containing  the  head  of  one  of  the 
latriarcha,  being  united  by  continuous  tracery,  and 
irpresenting  on  either  side  the  genealogy  of  our 
rord,  commencing  at  the  cast  and  terminating  in 
’ le  west  end,  where,  at  the  words,  ” which  was  the 
am  of  God,”  the  scroll  unites  itself  with  the 
ibntral  portion  of  the  roof.  The  first  fresco  is  a 
mpresentatiou  of  the  creation  of  mau;  and  then 
Icllovv  eastward  subjects  taken  from  the  Bible 
Ufltory,  supported  ou  either  side  by  figures  of 
)popbets. 

A Kettering — On  Tuesday  before  last  a paper  kite, 
^snstructed  for  the  purpose,  was  sent  up  over  the 
uaurch  spire,  with  the  view  of  attaching  cords  to 
Jie  top,  by  means  of  which  the  lightning  conductor 
tl  to  be  mounted.  The  workmen  succeeded  in 
tisteiiiug  the  cords  to  the  summit  of  the  spire. 
BHanleg. — A new  public  cemetery  for  the 
rcDrough  of  Hanley,  and  the  first  which  has 
stisted  extra-murally  iu  the  Staffordshire  Pot- 
ieries,  has  just  been  opened.  It  is  situated  on  the 
t ft  of  the  highway  from  Stoke  to  Hanley.  The 
lolole  area  of  the  cemetery  is  twenty  acres.  The 
■list  of  the  erection  is  2,750/. ; and  the  total  cost, 
deluding  purchase  of  land,  will  approach  13,000/. 
eJienthe  cemetery  is  fully  completed. 

Bridgnorth. — At  a recent  vestry  meeting  as  to 
; lie  restoration  of  St.  Leonard’s  Church,  and  for 
' le  purpose  of  appointing  a committee  in  this 


matter,  the  chairman  opened  the  business  of  the 
meeting  by  reading  a letter  from  Mr.  Griffiths, 
architect,  Quatford,  after  which  a warm  discus- 
sion arose.  The  hone  of  contention  wa.s  the 
appointment  of  architect,  the  parish  being  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  whilst  the  patron  of  the 
living,  the  incumbent,  and  the  whole  of  the  clergy 
advocated  the  employment  of  Mr.  Scott.  The 
election  of  architect  will,  it  appears,  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  building  committee,  which  was 
appointed. 

iVorcester. — The  work  of  restoring  the  cathe- 
dral has  been  re-commenced.  The  south  side  of 
the  cathedral  is  the  point  to  which  attention  will 
first  be  turned,  as  being  in  a state  of  greater  decay 
and  requiring  more  substantial  repair  than  any 
other  portion.  The  western  end  has  already  been 
made  secure,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  re-opening 
of  the  ancient  entrance  there  will  form  part  of  the 
proposed  plan  of  restoration.  So  extensive  are 
the  works  contemplated  that  they  will  probably 

be  four  or  five  years  in  hand. The  Worcester 

Herald  laments  that  the  fine  old  relic  of  Medireval 
architecture  known  as  the  “Guestern  Hall,”  is 
doomed  to  be  destroyed,  unless  the  friends  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  come  forward  for  its 
preservation.  This  foreboding  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
property  has  passed  into  the  bauds  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. 

Lancaster. — Upwards  of  1,OOOZ.  have  been  sub- 
scribed towards  the  restoration  of  Lancaster 
parish  church. 

Stainland  {Yorkshire). — Messrs.  John  Bailey 
& Co.,  of  Manchester,  have  just  completed  a large 
clock — now  going  iu  the  tower  of  Stainland 
Church.  This  clock  strikes  the  hours  and 
quarters  upon  steel  bells,  made  by  Messrs.  Naylor, 
Vicars,  & Co.,  Sheffield.  The  dials,  four  in  num- 
ber, are  each  G feet  in  diameter.  The  main 
wheels  are  each  18  inches  in  diameter. 

liichmond  {Yorkshire). — The  opening  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary’s,  at  Richmond,  after  restora- 
tion, took  place  on  lOth  April.  The  plans  of  the 
new  church  are  by  Mr.  Scott,  who  has  adhered,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  the  old  ones.  The  tracery  of 
two  of  the  east  windows  has  been  presented,  and 
that  of  the  third  has  been  Inserted  to  correspond 
with  the  lancet  windows  of  the  south  aisle.  The 
arches  which  separate  the  chancel  from  the  aisles 
have  been  changed  into  Early  English  double 
arches,  with  a quatrefoil,  pierced  in  the  spandrils. 
The  capitals  of  the  shaft  are  enriched  with  oak 
and  ivy  leaves.  The  piers  of  the  nave,  except  the 
two  nearest  the  tower  that  have  been  retained 
from  the  old  church,  arc  clusters  of  eight  shafts 
with  plain  Early  English  capitals,  from  which 
spring  two  centred  arches.  The  clerestory  is 
pierced  by  ten  windows  of  the  same  character  as 
those  of  the  old  church — flat-headed  perpendi- 
cular,— but  with  deeper  splays.  The  carved  roof 
of  the  chancel  is  panelled  in  squares,  which  are 
crossed  by  diagonal  mouldings.  The  roof  of  the 
nave  is  open.  Both  are  of  plain  varnished  deal. 
The  interior  mouldings  of  the  chancel  arch  spring 
from  a cluster  of  shafts  in  each  side,  which  form 
corbel  tables,  the  bases  of  which  are  decorated 
with  leaves  and  clasping  tendrils.  The  north  porch 
has  been  restored,  and  the  south  altogether  rebuilt. 
The  walls  are  of  stone,  pierced  by  trefoil-headed 
windows.  The  east  windows  have  been  filled  with 
stained  glass  : that  in  the  chancel — a five-lighted 
window — is  by  Mr.  O’Connor,  of  London.  The 
pulpit  is  of  white  stone,  and  of  an  octagon  shape. 
It  contains  sound  pipes,  which  are  connected  with 
others  in  the  chui-ch  for  the  use  of  deaf  jaeople. 
The  seats,  of  varnished  oak,  are  low,  with  a plaiu 
square  moidded  bead.  The  church  is  warmed  by 
hot-water  pipes,  and  fitted  up  for  gas.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  new  buildings  are  as  follow  : — 
Chancel : length,  41  feet ; breadth,  17  feet 
3 inches;  height,  28  feet;  breadth  of  each  of  the 
chapels,  18  feet  5 inches.  Nave:  length,  86  feet; 
breadth,  23  feet  3 inches;  height,  33 feet; breadth 
of  each  aisle,  15  feet  3 inches. 

Hull. — The  committee  for  the  erection  of  the 
New  Church,  Beverley-road,  Hull,  on  the  25th 
ult.,  passed  a resolution,  by  which  they  accepted 
the  design  submitted  by  Messrs.  R.  C.  Sutton  & 
J.  L.  Andre,  of  Nottingham  and  London,  archi- 
tects. The  church  will  be  of  red  brick,  in  the 
Geometrical  style.  The  plan  shows  a broad  clere- 
storied  nave,  with  lean-to  aisles,  divided  from  it 
by  arcades  of  five  bays  each,  a chancel  with  aisles 
extending  nearly  to  the  east  end,  and  a vestry  on 
the  north.  A lofty  tower  and  spire  is  placed  at 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  nave,  forming  a south 
porch : above  this  entrance,  an  iron  bracket  pro- 
jects from  the  wall,  carrying  an  ornamental  clock- 
face.  The  chief  portion  of  both  the  external  and 
internal  decorations  will  he  obtained  by  the  orna- 


mental disposition  of  the  brickwork,  stone  being 
used  for  the  window  tracery  and  door  heads.  The 
accommodation  on  the  ground-floor  will  seat  800 
adults,  whilst  a west  gallery  will  contain  250 
children,  making  a total  of  1,050. 

Carlisle. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Con- 
gregational chapel  has  been  laid  in  Charlotte- 
street,  on  a triangular  plot  of  ground,  where  that 
street  joins  Milbourne-street.  The  foundations  of 
the  whole  building  are  laid  out,  and  the  walls 
have  reached  a few  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
church  will  consist  of  an  octagon,  in  which  a circle 
of  56  feet  diameter  may  be  inscribed.  There  wiU 
be  school  accommodation  for  children,  both  boys 
and  girls,  to  the  number  of  500,  and  class-rooms 
and  vestry-room  will  be  attached,  together  with  a 
residence  for  a chapel  keeper.  The  site  being 
below  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  river  Caldew,  the 
architect  has  endeavoured  to  raise  it  as  much  as 
possible  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  houses, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  it  the  distinctive 
character  of  a religious  edifice.  The  material  used 
will  be  a white  Lazonby  stone — a new  material, 
according  to  our  authority,  the  local  Journal — in 
Carlisle  architecture.  The  style  adopted  by  the 
architect — Mr.  Ralph  Nicholson,  of  Halifax — is 
Early  English  Gothic,  treated  freely  to  allow  the 
admission  of  as  much  light  as  possible.  The  level 
of  the  floor  of  the  church  will  be  raised  11  feet 
above  the  surrounding  ground,  and  will  accommo- 
date, when  completed,  about  750.  The  seats  and 
woodwork  will  be  stained  and  varnished,  and  the 
church  warmed  by  Gurney's  stoves.  The  works 
have  been  contracted  for  severally  by  Messrs. 
Armstrong,  Robert  Creightou,  Norman,  Ormerod, 
Blaylock  & IVatchitt,  Bliiin,  and  Tvveddle. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Cardiff. — The  now  graving  dock,  built  by- 
Messrs.  Hill,  shipbuilders,  is  nearly  completed  at 
Cardiff.  The  length  of  the  dock  is  408  feet ; 
width,  70  feet  at  the  upper  part,  and  48  at  the 
entrance.  An  engine  of  25-horse  power  has  been 
erected  alongside,  the  contract  being  taken  by 
Mr.  Dawson.  Messrs.  Hemingway,  Reason,  & 
Cooper,  are  the  contractors  for  the  graving  dock. 

Hereford. — A new  grocery  store  in  High-town, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Suu  Tavern,  is  described  by 
the  local  Times  as  a city  improvement.  The  front 
of  the  premises  is  worked  in  Bath  stone,  except 
the  pillars  supporting  the  basement  and  the  sur- 
bases,  which  arc  of  Grhisell  sandstone.  The 
ground  floor  forms  an  arcade,  an  arched  doorway 
separating  two  plate-glass  windows,  about  12  feet 
by  6 feet,  with  brass-drawn  sash-bars.  This  part 
of  the  building  is  separated  from  the  first  floor  by 
a cornice  and  Iui,’ade,  above  which  are  four  pilasters 
with  composite  capitals.  The  windows  are  en- 
riched with  architrave  mouldings,  surrounded  by 
carved  drapes  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  foliage.  The 
entire  front  elevation  is  a little  over  30  feet.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  T.  Nicholson,  and  the  builder 
was  Mr.  Richard  Welsh,  both  of  this  city. 

South  Shields. — We  are  requested  to  state  that 
the  solar  lights  for  the  large  hall  of  the  new 
Mechanics’  Institute  here  were  manufactured  and 
supplied  by  Mr.  James  Faraday,  of  London, 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

O-rantham. — A new  Wesleyan  day  school,  on 
the  Wharf-road,  has  been  opened.  The  design  of 
the  building  is  simple.  The  north  or  principal 
front  is  Elizabethan,  with  mullioned  and  tran- 
somed  windows,  and  has  a bell-turret  at  the  north- 
west angle.  On  the  ground-floor  is  an  infants’ 
school-room,  41;  feet  by  24  feet,  with  class-room 
20  feet  by  14  feet  adjoining,  and  above  a mixed 
school-room  49  feet  by  21  feet,  with  a class-room 
26  feet  by  14  feet.  The  building  is  of  red  and 
white  bricks,  with  Ancaster  stone  dressings.  Mr. 
W.  Thompson,  of  Grantham,  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  P.  Brewin,  the  builder. 

Long  Melford  {Suffolk). — The  foundation-stone 
of  new  schools  was  laid  on  April  27  th  by  Lady 
Parker.  The  buildings  comprise  a school  for 
72  boys,  with  class-room ; school  for  72  girls,  with 
class-room  ; and  school  for  100  infants ; with  resi- 
dences for  master  and  mistress.  Mr.  A.  II.  Parken, 
of  London,  is  the  architect ; and  Mr.  Fordham,  of 
Milford,  is  the  builder.  The  contract  is  taken  at 
1,581/. 

Boxton  {Beds). — A national  school  has  been 
erected  in  this  parish.  The  building  is  designed 
ill  the  Gothic  style,  by  Mr.  Jas.  Horsford,  of 
Bedford,  the  outside  being  of  white  brick,  with 
stone  dressings  to  the  windows.  A bell-turret  of 
stone  rises  iri  the  centre.  The  length  is  52  feet ; 
width  20  feet;  and  the  cost  about  550/.  Mr. 
CiiQviu,  of  Bedford,  was  the  contractor. 
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Liverpool. — The  foiindation-stone  of  the  new 
parochial  schools  about  to  be  erected  at  the  village 
of  West  Derby  has  been  hud  by  Me-srs.  J.  1*. 
Heywood.  The  site  Is  in  immediate  proximity  to 
the  new  parish  church,  and- the  laud  has  been 
given  jointly  by  the  Earl  of  Scfton  and  H.  B.  H. 
Blundell,  esip  Mr.  II.  P.  Horner  Is  the  archi- 
tect j and  Messrs.  Nicholson  & Ayre  are  the  con- 
tractors. The  cost  of  the  erection  is  defrayed  by 
grant  from  the  Privy  Council  of  1.507/.  j and 
private  sub.scriptions,  2,450/.  The  schools  will 
be  erected  In  the  same  style  of  architecture  as  the 
parish  church. 

Newton-le-Willows. — New  schools  are  in  course 
of  erection  at  Newton-le-Willosvs,  about  five  miles 
from  Warrington.  The  building  will  consist  of  a 
boys’  and  girhs’  school  in  the  centre,  with  a dwell- 
ing at  each  end  for  the  master  and  mistress. 
Government  has  made  a grant  of  1,200/. 

Manchester. — The  foundation-stone  of  new 
Wesleyan  schools,  to  be  erected  on  a {dot  of  land 
at  the  corner  of  Duke-street,  Gravel-lane,  Salford, 
has  recently  been  laid.  They  are  to  be  two  stories 
high,  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  will 
accommodate  1,000  children.  The  land  has  cost 
800/.,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  buildiug  is 
2,500/. ; making  a total  of  3,300/.,  the  whole  of 
which  sum  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  raised  by  volun- 
tary contributions. 


MIS-STATEMENTS  OF  AUTHORS. 

Sra, — My  attention  has  fallen  on  the  fallowing 
paragrapli  in  " Pagan  or  Christian  ? ” by  W.  J. 
Cockburn  Muir: — “It  is  satisfactorily  shown  by- 
Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  that  the  proportions  of  the 
entire  designs  of  Gr.  ek  temples  were  ruled  by  | 
fixed  ratios,  bused  on  the  hecatompedon,  or  ‘ hun- 
dred Attic_  feet  in  the  breadth  of  the  front,’  so 
that,  certain  great  dimensions  being  given,  the 
whole  of  the  rest  can  be  supplied.  Just  as  we 
find  all  the  particulars  of  a triangle  from  any 
three  of  its  elements”  (page  73).  It  is  not  the 
fact  that  I prove,  or  assert,  or  furnish  ground-s 
for  proving  against  the  Greek  architects  any 
system  so  absurd.  As  my  real  results  are  at  pre- 
sent on  record  only  as  an  abstract  of  a lecture  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Architects’  Institute,  and 
therefore  not  in  the  way  of  defending  themselves, 
may  I request  the  publicity  of  the  Builder  for  this 
repudiation  ? 

Surely,  when  a writer  has  the  large  privilege  of 
writing  unlimited  nonsense  in  his  own  name,  he 
might,  whether  Pagan  or  Christian,  abstain  from 
making  free  with  another’s. 

W.  Watkiss  Lloyd. 


^oolis  llcattelt. 

The  Larch  Lisea.<ie,  and  the  present  Condition  of 
the  Larch  Plan’ ations  in  Great  Britain.  By 
Charles  MTntosu,  Garden  Architect,  Ac. 
Blackwood  & Sons,  EcUuburgh  and  London 

1 ofin  . ° 


The  larch  tree,  upon  which  so  much  dependance 
has  been  placed  by  lauded  proprietors,  especially  in 
Scotland,  during  upwards  of  a century,  appears 
now  to  be,  in  the  majority  of  situations  in  this 
country,  in  a state  of  decay. 

The  most  opposite  views  have  been  held  by 
different  authorities  as  to  the  cause  of  disease  in 
the  larch. ^ Among  these  may  be  mentioned,— de- 
generacy  in  the  seed;  too  wet  and  stagnant  soils 
and  subsoils  j want  of  sufficient  moisture  at  the 
roots  j soils  and  subsoils  surcharged  with  oxide 
of  iron,  or  other  deleterious  mineral  matters; 
microscopic  fungi;  insects;  ungenial  climate; 
atmospheric  influences;  aud  bad  management. 

These  have  all  by  turns  been  charged  ns  the 
source  of  the  disease,  and  most  or  all  of  them,  Mr. 
MTntosh  thinks,  contribute  their  share;  but  the 
action  of  these  causes,  in  many  cases,  he  remarks, 
remains  very  obscure;  aud  hence  the  great  variety 
of  opinions  that  have  been  advanced  on  the 
subject. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  larch  as  a timber  tree 
for  the  purposes  of  domestic  and  naval  architec- 
ture, the  author  says, — 


1 nere  are  purposes  for  wnicn  it  can  never  be  pr 
an  equality  with  English  oak  in  the  latter  case,  or  B 
pme  in  the  former,  even  had  it  continued  in  a hei 
state.  It  is  no  doubt  occasionally  used  by  somearchi 
in  house-building,  where  large  unwrou^hl  timbers  ar 
quired,  as  in  roottrig,  joistnig,  &c.  But  even  for  this 
pose  the  tree  should  be  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  y 
^owth;  and  even  in  these  it  is  important  that  no  sj 
0‘‘J>sea8e  should  exist,  for  the  fungoid,  or  wli 
called  the  dry-rot,  atUcks  are  much  more  hkely  t 
encourged  in  the  dead  than  in  the  living  tree.  It  is  a • 
plank  of  larch  has  comn 
^ted  the  fungoid  disease  to  the  adjoining  timbers, 
caused  the  destr ucuon  of  the  whole  fabric ; and  < 


have  occurred  where  whole  roofs  have  had  to  be  removed 
111  consequence  ol  tlie  warping  ot  the  timber  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun  transmitteil  through  the  slates.  As  regards 
application  to  domestic  architecture,  as  a sub-titute  for 
Baltic  pine,  unless  for  buildings  intended  for  a temporary 
purpose,  or  those  of  an  inferior  description,  such  as  cot- 
tages. agricultural  oUlces,  and  the  like,  it  is  quite  a 
' fallacy  to  suppo.se  it  economical.  On  this  point  architects 
entertain  but  one  opinion.  The  extra  expense  of  working 
ic.  ami  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  in  attempting  to 
prepare  it  by  seasoning,  even  presuming  it  growing  on 
the  proprietor's  own  e>tate,  are  admitted  greatly  to  exceed 
the  expense  of  the  carriage,  under  all  ordinary  circum- 
•tances,  oftlie  best  Baltic  pine  from  the  nearest  seaport. 
For  internal  furnishings,  and  the  other  depsrtments  of  the 
joiner,  the  larch  is  wholly  unfit,  in  consequence  of  its 
great  tendency  to  wurp,  and  the  expense  of  working. 

Ic  is  no  doubt  a useful  tree  for  fencing,  coal-pit  props, 
telegraph  poles,  hop  poles,  and,  when  it  attains  a suffleient 
size,  for  railway-sleepers,  because  it  is  easily  converted  to 
such  purposes,  little  or  no  labour  being  required  upon 
them  : and,  when  sound,  its  durability  is  a reconimenda 
tion.  But  when  we  see  so  ma-  y plai.tations,  sometimes 
of  great  extent,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  of  all  ages 
and  sizes,  out  of  which  scarcely  one  free  in  three  is  found 
in  a sound  state,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that,  under 
its  present  treatment  and  condition,  it  is  a tree  upon 
which  by  far  too  much  reliance  has  been  placed,  aud  that, 
il  its  cultivation  is  continued  to  the  e.xtent  it  is,  the  con- 
sequences  to  landed  proprietors  will  be  most  disasU-oiis.” 


Account  of  the  Lock-out  of  Engineers,  SjC.  1851-2. 

By  Thomas  Hughes,  Barrister.  Macmillan  & 

Co.,  Cambridge  aud  Loudou.  1860. 

This  _ pamphlet  was  prepared  for  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  at 
the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Trade  Societies. 
The  information,  however,  as  admitted,  was  mainly 
derived  from  sources  favourable  to  the  operatives, 
although  it  was  no  fault  of  the  author  that  the 
masters  declined  to  aid  iu  opening  up  the  subject 
afresh.  Mr.  Hughes  is  of  opinion  that  trades’ 
tinions  ought  to  be  recognized  on  all  liands  as  an 
uuavoidableyhc/,  whatever  be  their  merits  or  de- 
merits, and  the  most  made  of  them,  by  legislative 
enactment,  or  otherwise,  that  the  circumstances 
will  admit  of : — 

“ For  my  own  part,”  he  says,  “ after  years  of  watching 
the^e  societies,  and  dislikiug  many  of  their  doctrines  aim 
doings  as  much  as  any  man,  I am  most  firmly  convinced 
that  we  are  only  mischievously  shutting  our  eye.s  to  the 
truth  when  we  go  on  declaring  that  they  have  not  the 
confidence  of  the  body  ot  the  mechanics  and  artisans  ol 
the  nation, — that  they  are  got  up  and  led,  not  by  good 
workmen,  hut  by  designing  and  idle  men  tor  their  own 
purposes,— that  they  exercise  an  unpopular  tyranny  and 
surveillance  over  the  trades,  fkc.  &c.  The  cniilrary  of  all 
this  is  the  truth,  and  will  be  found  to  be  so  sooner  or 
later;  thougli  it  is  quite  possible  that  here  and  there  a 
mischievous  man  may  be  in  ufRce,  or  a tyrannical  custom 
or  rule  ill  force.  I believe  that  there  is  quite  time  (if  we 
will  only  recognize  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  treat  the 
unions  both  iu  legislation  and  in  the  onlinary  dealings  of 
life  as  they  have  a right  to  be  treated)  to  render  their 
iiillueiice  and  action  wholly  beneficial  to  the  great  com- 
mon interests  of  the  nariiin.  I believe  that  the  present 
disastrous  state  of  feel  ng  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed can  never  be  improved,  will  only  become  worse, 
while  the  uniun.s  rcm  uii  unrecognized  by  the  law,  and 
misrepresented,  hated,  and  leated  by  all  classes  of  society 
except  that  great  one  ot  which  they  are  exclusively  com- 
po-^ed,  and  wliose  idea-,  and  wishes  they  do,  on  the  whole, 
luithfully  represent  and  carry  out.” 


Variorum. 

A Brighton  latiy  having  offered  a prize  of  two 
guineas  to  working  men,  married,  and  membei*8 
of  the  Brighton  Mtchuiiics’  institute,  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  questions  started  by  Lord  Sbaltes- 
bury,  at  Bnuiford, — “ Whether  it  is  not  better  for 
married  women  to  stay  at  home  than  to  go  out  to 
work  ? Whetlier  the  working-iuau  does  not  lose 
more  by  his  wife’s  absence  from  her  domestic  duties 
than  he  gains  by  her  earnings  and  industrial  em- 
ployment away  from  her  family  ? ” Several  were 
sent  in,  and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  an  essay  by 
Mr.  H.  Stallwood,  which  has  been  published  by 
H.  A C.  Treacher,  of  Brighton,  under  the  title 
of ‘-Married  Women  at  Home.”  Another  tract, 
on  the  same  subject,  titled  “A  Few  Words  on 
Women’s  Work;  showing  the  paramount  Import- 
ance of  Home  Duties;  wiih  some  Remarks  on 
Watch-work,  Wet-nursing,  and  some  of  the  other 
Fallacies  and  Evils  of  the  present  Day;”  by  a 
lady  wlio  gives  her  initials  as“M.  A.  B.”  (and 
who,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  the  intelligent 
awarder  of  the  prize  alluded  to),  has  been  also 
published  at  Brighton  (Simpson  A Co.)  and  by 
Tweedie,  337,  Straiul,  Loudon.  This  latter  tract 
is  a reprint  of  an  essay  which  originally  appeared 
iu  the  English  Woman’s  Review,  and  was  quoted 
at  length  in  the  Philardhropist.  The  author’s 
ideas  on  the  interesting  aud  important  svibject 
treated  of  may  be  gathered  from  her  remark 
that  “ the  want  of  domesticity  amongst  women — 
of  the  working  classes  especially — is  a great  cause 
of  most  of  the  social  evils  which  are  as  a plague- 
spot  upon  the  nation  at  the  present  time,”  a re- 
mark involving  matter  for  very  serious  considera- 
tion.  We  are  glad  to  see  pleasant  and  in- 

nocuous illustrated  weekly  and  monthly  publica- 
tions, such  as  “The  Welcome  Guest”  (Houlston 
A Wright,  Paternoster -row),  aud  “The  Fumily 


Economist”  (same  publishers),  making  their 
regular  appearance,  and  sustaining  their  position 
iu  all  respects,  as  they  appear  to  be  doing. 


iglisallaiKa. 

No.  20,  Church-street,  Islington.  — We 
would  advise  every  one  to  go  and  see  No.  20, 
Church-street.  A visit  to  that  unpretending 
domicile  would  at  one  time  have  beeu  a very 
distasteful  business.  Small  as  it  is,  there  were 
ouce  no  fewer  than  tliirteeu  families  dwelling 
in  it,  aud  when  we  say  that  one  of  these  fami- 
lies consisted  of  a man,  his  w ife,  and  their 
grown-up  son  and  daughter,  all  living  aud  sleep- 
ing in  one  room,  our  readers  may  form  some 
conception  of  what  a nice  place  No.  20  must  at 
that  time  have  beeu.  A visit  now-a-days  to 
No.  20  will  not  call  up  these  reflections,  for  it 
has  now  foresworn  all  such  bad  hiibits  as  over- 
crowding and  dirt,  and  “lives  cleanly”  as  a 
house  should.  Indeed,  No.  20  does  more.  Not' 
only  is  it  cleanly  itself,  but  it  is  the  cause  of 
cleanliness  in  others.  Boys  who  used  seldom  to 
wash,  now  wash  and  bathe  too  within  its  wallByj 
learn  there  all  manner  of  orderly  and  decentj 
habits,  and  issue  thence  from  day  to  day  armedi 
w.th  all  necessary  weapons  to  carry  the  war  of 
cleanliness  up  to  the  very  toes  of  the  enemy.  | 
Their  war-cry  is  “Clean  your  boots,  sir?”  aud| 
when  the  combat  has  been  very  dire  they  ]iav&( 
been  known  to  carry  dismay  into  the  etiemy’si 
camp,  and  often  to  win  a forlorn  hope  by  thel 
semi-sarcastic  addition,  “ They’re  very  dirty,  sir.”  l 
Behind,  on  one  side  of  the  back-yard,  is  a 
school-room,  with  a bookcase  in  it  containing  ai 
small  lending  library,  and  across  the  yard  arei 
convenient  lavatories  and  a bath-room.  The  lat- 
ter, on  inquiry,  we  found  to  ho  much  valued 
by  the  boys,  and  the  former  they  are  of  course 
required  to  use.  We  learnt  that  there  is  a mutual 
system  growing  up  between  institutions  of  this 
kind.  The  Islington  boys’  boxes  and  mats  come 
Irom  the  Grotto  Passage  Reformatory  and  the 
Blind  School,  and  the  badges  are  made  by  the 
girls  at  the  Lisson-grove  Refuge.  All  this  points 
iu  the  right  direction,  and  augurs  well  for  the] 
practical  result  of  the  beneficent  agencies  of  this  j 
generation. — Islington  Gazette.  \ 

Sx.  Peter’s,  Sandwich. — The  rector  is  now  ^ 
seeking  to  raise  funds  to  restore  the  chancel  of  j 
this  once  magnificent  church.  The  net  income  of  I 
the  living  for  the  last  seven  years  has  only  averaged  j 
79/.  12s.  8d.  He  therefore  appeals  to  the  public  ' 
to  aid  him,  especially  as  the  parishioners  arej 
shortly  about  to  do  their  utmost  towards  the  1 
restoration  of  the  other  parts  of  the  fabric.  Con-  1 
Lributions  will  be  received  by  the  Rev.  Horace  ( 
Gilder,  St.  Peter’s  rectory,  Sandwich ; and  by  the  I 
London  and  County  and  National  Provincial; 
Banks,  Sandwich,  to  the  credit  of  the  St.  Peter’s  i 
Chancel  Restoration  Fund.  The  plans  of  the! 
present  state  of  the  structure,  and  for  the  pro- } 
posed  restoration,  maybe  seen,  aud  information  1 
obtained,  at  the  offices  of  the  architect,  Mr.  f 
James  G.  Soiither,  32,  Falcon-court,  Fleet-street,  [ 
Loudon.  j 

The  American  Timber  Trade. — Every  year  j 
there  is  floated  down  the  Mississippi  at  least  f 
250,000  feet  of  pine  timber,  aud  the  quantity  will  f 
increase  with  the  demand,  since  the  supply  is  so  i 
great  that  it  cannot  be  e.xhausted  with  the  present 
generation. 

Accidents. — A large  proportion  of  the  Euston 
Hotel,  in  Euston-square,  London,  was  last  week 
destroyed  by  fire.  Each  of  the  two  portions  of 
this  hotel  contained  ninety-three  sleeping  apart- 
ments alone.  Of  one  of  these,  sixty-two  rooms  [ 
have  been  partially  destroyed,  and  the  roof  burnt  n 
off.  Ninety-three  beds  had  been  engaged,  but  f 
fortunately  the  fire  did  not  occur  through  the  i 

night. An  accident  has  occurred  at  a chapel  in  { 

course  of  erection  at  the  corner  of  Hanover-street  li 
and  Spring-lane,  Sheffield,  to  a joiner  named  t 
Lindsey.  He  and  four  other  men  were  engaged  \ 
in  putting  up  the  wood-work  of  the  ceiling,  and  t 
they  had  all  occasion  to  stand  upon  one  batten  of  ii 
the  scaflblding.  The  supporting  cross  batten  broke  r 
and  let  down  the  plank  on  which  the  men  were  ^ 
standing.  The  four  meu  who  were  at  the  ends  |‘ 
w’ere  all  fortunate  enough  to  scramble  upon  the 
adjoining  scaffolding  ; Lindsey,  however,  being  in  b 
the  middle,  was  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  ' 
school,  under  the  chapel,  a depth  of  over  30  feet,  i 
One  of  his  thighs  was  broken,  aud  he  was  seriously  ? 
injured  about  the  chest,  chin,’und  in  other  parts  | 

of  his  body. The  roof  of  an  old  building  at  jr 

North  Walsham,  belonging  to  Mr.  George  Cubitt,  (i 
ironmonger,  of  that  town,  fell  in  last  week,  but 
fortunately  no  one  was  by  it  at  the  time. 
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r Tni:  New  Hian  Levei  Extensio’  of  the 
FvBEDS  Waterwohes. — These  works,  which  have 
leccatly  been  opened,  were  constructed  to  meet 
he  demand  for  water  in  those  parts  of  the 
■lorough  which  the  reservoirs  connected  with  tlie 
Id  works  are  too  low  in  level  to  supply.  This 
(bject  has  been  attained  by  the  excavation  of  a 
I'fiw  summit  reservoir  on  the  top  of  Beccroft-hill, 
Jramley,  by  the  erection  of  a pumping-engine  at 
ileadingloy,  and  by  laying  down  nearly  12  miles 
f iron  main-pipes.  The  reservoir  is  excavated 
ut  of  the  solid  rock,  and  is  made  water-tight  by 
II  lining  of  stiff  puddle  clay,  half  a yard  thick,  pro- 
tected by  asphalted  paving.  It  is  12  feet  deep, 
Ind  will  contain  two  and  a quarter  millions  of 
lalloiis.  The  pumping  station  at  Ileadingley  is 
irnamentally  constructed  and  laid  out,  the  engine- 
louse  and  chimney  being  in  the  modern  Eliza- 
.fethau  style,  faced  with  stone  rustic  work,  and 
aving  ashlar  stone  quoins  and  dressings.  The 
:iain-pipe  from  the  pump  to  the  reservoir  is 
D inches  in  diameter,  and  upwards  of  three  miles 
;ng.  In  crossing  the  valley  at  Kirkstall  it  dips 
lo  low  that  it  has  to  sustain  a pressure  of  over 
.i70  lbs.  per  square  iucb,  when  the  reservoir 
lill.  The  railway-bridge  at  Kirkstall  was  the 
lource  of  some  difficulty  in  laying  this  main,  owing 
D the  shallowness  of  the  earth  upon  it,  but  this 
?as  overcome  by  putting  down  two  8-inch  pipes, 
\\  lieu  of  one  10-incb  ; and,  to  guard  against  acci- 
iBut  by  fracture,  the  pipes  were  made  of  wrought- 
non  boiler-plate  r these  were  supplied  by  Messrs, 
l/hitham  & Son,  of  Kirkstall-road.  The  whole 
tfthe  works,  including  the  engine,  were  designed 
y Mr.  FilUter,  C.E.,  borough  surveyor,  and  com 
deted  iinder  his  superintendence.  The  engine 
sas  made  by  Messrs.  Robert  Wood  & Son,  of 
iiunslet.  The  engine-house  and  buildings  were 
reeled  by  Messrs.  William  Wilson  &,  Sons,  of 
•ieadingley.  The  reservoir  was  constructed  by 
ir.  Silas  Abbey,  of  Leeds.  The  cast-iron  pipes 
rere  supplied  by  Messrs.  Cochrane  & Co.,  Mid- 
esbro’-on-Tees.  The  total  cost  of  the  works  is 
iL'arly  15,000/.,  and  they  have  been  completed 
*litbin  the  borough  surveyor’s  estimate. 

■ Loug’s  Patent  Scrapees  and  Filtering- 
iBWERS. — A plan  " for  the  profitable  conversion 
f the  sewage  of  large  towns”  has  been  put 
’nrward,  in  a lithographed  form,  with  diagiaras, 
V Messrs.  James  Long  & Co.  of  Great  Yarmouth. 
L'he  scheme  is  not  very  clearly  or  intelligibly 
^ascribed,  but  it  seems  to  comprise  an  upper  and 
iwer  series  of  filtering  sewers,  and  patent  scrapers 
r*  run  along  a rail  above  the  upper  series  for  tht 
tprpose  of  collecting  the  residuum  from  the  filtra- 
non.  Surmounting  the  diagrams  is  an  explanatory 
;ote  to  this  efi'ect: — “The  follovv'ing  plan  is  in- 
lunded  to  receive  the  entire  sewerage  of  the  town, 
iihich  is  divided  into  two  sections  for  the  supply 
tf  the  four  series  of  five  filtering  sewers  each — in 
tl  twenty  in  number;  each  sewer  being  50  feet 
Ic  length,  by  10  feet  in  breadth,  and  presenting  a 
ctering  surface  of  10,000  square  feet  in  the 
;?gregate,  and  allowing  50  gallons  sewerage  to 
lich  square  foot,  capable  of  filtering  500,000  gal- 
ms  sewerage  per  diem ; from  which,  if  5 per 
itnt.  of  silt  is  extracted,  223  tons  of  manure 
uould  be  collected  daily,  or  83,208  tons  per 
lunum  ; yielding,  at  the  low  rate  of  5s.  per  ton, 
S),802/.  j to  which,  if  we  add  the  ciuder  and  other 
uck  usual  in  a town,  the  sum  in  question  would 
rore  than  double.” 
liTuE  R.iND  OP  Hope  Drinking  Fountain  at 
lEADFORD. — The  fountam  about  to  be  erected 
oposite  the  Grammar  School,  Manor -row,  from  a 
iisign  made  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Hope,  Architect,  is  the 
I'jne  in  design  with  that  made  by  him  for  the 
icaumont  memorial  fountain.  It  is  in  the  Italian 
l(yle,  square  on  plan,  having  detached  Corinthian 
ailurans  and  angular  pilasters  at  the  corner.^,  sup- 
^brting  the  entablature  and  cornice.  From  the 
nrnice  springs  a square  dome,  surmounted  by 
Irfitern  and  ball.  Each  side  of  the  dome  will  be 
•nelled,  and  each  angle  will  have  raised  flat  ribs 
'uriched  with  a string  of  convolvulus  flowers  and 
aves  carved  in  relief,  and  terminating  at  the 
(□tern  in  carved  scrolls  linked  together  with 
stoons  of  flowers.  Between  the  Corinthian 
ilasters  at  the  angles  are  dwarf  pilasters  about 
fo-thiids  the  height,  supporting  semi-circular 
belies  moulded  and  panelled.  The  structure 
muds  upon  a moulded  plinth  projecting  at  the 
Miglcs  to  receive  the  Coriuthian  columns.  A 
lone  curb  6 inches  high  is  fixed  between  these 
jrojections,  leaving  a space  of  10  inches  on  each 
' le  of  the  pliutli  for  dog  troughs.  The  water 
!'ills  up  to  the  height  of  7 feec  from  a rough 
jiirtural  rock,  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  basin, 
ijioe  overflow  runs  into  the  four  drinking  basins 
:bifough  fan  shells,  and  thence  into  the  dog 
laughs. 


The  Spire  of  St.  Alkmund’s  Church, 
Derby. — A severe  gale,  which  visited  Derby  on 
the  27th  of  February,  blew  down  several  feet  of 
the  top  of  the  spire  of  St.  Alkraund’s  Church. 
The  work  of  restoration  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr. 
James  Brown,  builder,  Sheffield,  who  has  com- 
menced his  task.  The  height  of  the  spire  from 
the  surface  is  about  215  feet,  and  the  mode 
adopted  by  Mr.  Brown,  to  attain  the  summit 
without  the  erection  of  scaftblding,  is  simple  and 
ingenious,  but  has  before  been  adopted  (perhaps  it 
was  by  Mr.  Brown  himself).  Mr.  Brown,  says 
the  Derbyshire  Adrertiser,  brought  with  him  a 
number  of  ladders,  each  23  feet  long,  and  these 
(commencing  at  the  top  of  the  tower)  were  raised 
perpendicularly  one  above  another,  and  secured  by 
holdfasts.  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  assisted  by  two 
men,  had  occasionally  to  suspend  himself  by  hooks 
fastened  to  a belt  round  bis  waist  to  the  ladders, 
whilst  he  performed  some  work  requiring  the  use 
of  both  bauds,  or  when  he  desired  to  rest  for  a 
time.  The  scatfoldiiig  at  the  top  does  not  appear 
to  occupy  much  space.  The  cost  of  the  restora- 
tion, including  the  fixing  of  a lightning  conductor, 
will  be  between  200/.  and  300/.  It  was  suggested, 
adds  our  authority,  that  “mine  host  of  the 
‘Lamb’”  (Mr.  Marshall)  should  be  clerk  of  the 
works,  but  the  latter  says  he  has  no  wish  to 
Vi-spire  to  so  high  a situation.  Funds  are  still  re- 
quired to  complete  the  work  of  restoration. 

Drain  Pipes. — Mr.  Blanchard  writes  to  us, 
stating  that  he  used  glazed  stoneware  socketed 
pipes  for  draining  some  property  at  the  corner  of 
Tower-street,  Westminster-road,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1845;  and  says,  “these  pipes  are 
socketed  into  each  other,  and  are  in  3 feet  lengths 
and  7 inches  diameter : they  were  made  for  me 
by  Mr.  James  Stiff,  of  High-street,  Lambeth,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 

1844.” A long  letter  has  been  sent  us  by 

Mr.  Thos.  Lucas,  animadverting  rather  warmly 
upon  a communication  which  appeared  in  the 
Builder  of  28th  ult.  The  writer,  so  far  as  relates 
to  socketed  stoneware  drain  pipes,  repeats  the 
claim  for  Mr.  Northen,  of  being  the  inventor. 
Mr.  Hardiiige’s  letter  set  forth,  that  “ having 
used  strong  stoneware  pipes,  manufactured  at 
Burslem,  as  chimney  flues,  and  also  as  drain  pipes 
in  1812,  finding  that  they  were  thoroughly 
effective,  he  first  brought  them  under  the  notice 
of  the  Sewers  Commission  in  1845;  and  that  the 
first  lot  purchased  (under  the  sanction  of  Mr. 
Phillips)  was  had  of  him.”  He  did  not  pretend 
to  be  a manufacturer  of  pipes,  much  less  the 
inventor  of  sockets;  therefore  the  publication  of 
a long  and  acrimonious  correspondence  upon  this 
point  would  be  cumbrous,  and  of  no  public 
utility. 

Hastings  Cottage-Improyem-ent  Society. — 
The  sixth  half-yearly  report  of  this  active  and 
successful  society,  for  the  six  months  ending 
April  7,  1860,  has  been  issued  in  a printed  form. 
According  to  this  report,  the  number  of  the 
society’s  houses  now  amounts  to  about  one  hun- 
dred, and  the  number  of  tenants  to  about  one 
hundred  and  five.  The  principal  purchase  made 
by  the  committee  during  the  last  half-year  has 
been  in  the  Crown-luue,  in  the  parish  of  All 
Saluts.  This  property  had  been  suffered  to  fall 
into  a very  dilapidated  condition.  The  society’s 
capital  has  increased  during  the  past  six  months 
from  6,650/.  to  9,450/.;  the  number  of  share- 
holders from  forty-three  to  forty-five ; and  the 
average  amount  of  each  shareholder’s  investment 
from  155/.  to  172/.  The  price  of  each  share  is  at 
present  104/.,  and  is  to  be  raised  to  105/.,  when 
the  capital  amounts  to  10,000/.  During  the  past 
six  half-years  the  society’s  average  total  income 
from  all  sources  has  been  at  the  annual  rate  of 
12'70  per  cent,  ou  the  paid-up  capital,  and  the  net 
income  has  been  at  the  rate  of  7'58  per  cent.,  out 
of  which  sum  the  shareholders  have  received  a 
dividend  of  6 per  cent.,  free  of  income  tax  (which 
is  paid  on  the  gross  rental  by  the  society),  and 
the  remainder  has  been  added  to  the  reserve  fund. 

The  Transmission  of  Sound. — An  extraordi- 
nary contrivance  for  transmitting  sound  to  very 
great  distances,  which  has  just  been  presented  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  the  Abbe  Laborde,  is 
alluded  to  somewhat  obscurely  In  Galignani's 
Messenger.  As  the  action  of  the  electric  fluid 
may  be  transmitted  to  any  distance,  “ it  follows,” 
says  Qaliguani,  “that,  if  properly  modified  and 
improved,  the  apparatus  we  have  described  may 
enable  persons  in  Paris  to  hear  a tune  played  iu 
Loudon,  or  even  at  St.  Petersburgh.”  Perhaps 
this  means  no  more  than  the  simultaneous  per- 
formance of  music  at  distant  places  by  help  of 
electrical  (not  acoustical)  transruis«ion,  which  was 
long  since  suggested  in  the  Builder  and  other 
journals. 


Coating  Iron  Surfaces. — An  opinion  was 
published  a short  time  ago  by  a French  gentle- 
man, that  red  lead  used  as  paint  for  iron  ships 
was  “ wrong  in  principle.”  From  observation  and 
experience,  says  a correspondent  of  the 
Magazine,  I think  his  statement  quite  correct.  It 
has  since  been  recommended  by  the  Dutch  royal 
engineers  to  use  peroxide  of  iron  for  that  purpose. 
This  may  be  rather  better  than  oxide  of  lead,  but 
I think  the  best  paint  that  can  be  used  for  iron 
ships’  bottoms,  gasometers,  ironwork  in  railway 
station  roofs,  and  all  exposed  ironwork,  is  oxide  of 
zinc,  mixed  with  oil,  and  a little  patent  dryer. 
It  might  be  tinged  with  a small  quantity  of  com- 
mon rose  pink,  to  make  it  look  w'armer,  or  with 
other  colours  for  difi'erent  shades.  But,  where  a 
perfect  white  is  required,  white  vitriol  must  be 
used  as  a dryer.  1 might  also  add  that  I am  of 
opinion  it  is  equally  wrong  in  principle  to  use  lead 
for  fixing  iron  palisades  into  the  stone  base  = by 
using  zinc  instead,  they  would  bo  preserved  for  a 
much  longer  period  of  time. 

An  Intention  worth  Quarrelling  for  ! — 
A most  extraordinary  case  was,  a few  days  ago, 
submitted  to  the  Civil  Tribunal  of  Lyons : — A 
cobbler,  a tinker,  and  a small  tradesman,  pleaded 
each  against  the  other  to  be  declared  sole  owner 
of  what  they  all  described  as  a most  marvellous 
discovery,  namely,  the  placing  of  a lamp  in  the 
heel  of  a boot,  with  pipes  running  from  it  beneath 
the  solo,  so  as  to  heat  the  foot ! After  examining 
the  different  pretensions  of  the  parties,  the 
Tribunal  declined  to  pronounce  on  the  question 
of  ownership,  but  condemned  the  cobbler  and  the 
trader  to  pay  the  tinker  150f.  for  work  done. 

Slaters’  Strike. — The  journeymen  slaters  in. 
Falkirk  and  Grangemouth  are  this  week  out  on 
strike  for  an  advance  of  wages.  The  increase  de- 
manded is  three  shillings  per  week,  and  to  work 
only  seven  hours  on  Saturday.  One  of  the  masters, 
we  believe,  made  an  overture  to  his  men  ou  Monday 
week  of  meeting  them  half  way,  but  with  this 
they  have  not  as  yet  thought  fit  to  comply. 

Lead  Poisoning. — Dr.  Hassall  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Lancet  on  “ Unsuspected 
Sources  of  Lead  Poisoning,”  a subject  which  was  first 
prominently  brought  before  the  public  iu  thei?i«7t/er. 
In  the  course  of  bis  observations  Dr.  Hassall  says ■ 
“The  whole  subject  of  lead  poisoning  is  one  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  it  behoves  the  public  to 
be  thoroughly  on  its  guard  agaiost  this  source  of 
danger  to  health.  For  the  employment  of  leaden 
vessels  and  pipes,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  no  abso- 
lute necessity  whatever  exists,  and  in  certain  cases 
they  ought,  for  the  better  protection  of  the  public 
health,  to  bo  entirely  prohibited.  From  the  num- 
ber of  samples  of  water  which  I have  received 
containing  load,  I am  induced  to  believe  that  that 
metal  is  more  frequently  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem in  this  way  than  is  commonly  suspected; 
indeed,  so  many  well-ascertained  cases  of  lead 
poisoning  arising  from  the  use  of  water  contami- 
nated with  it  have  occurred,  that  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  use  of  lead  for  the  storage  and  convey- 
ance of  water  ought  to  be  entirely  discarded,  espe- 
cially in  the  cases  of  small  towns  and  single  houses. 
Now  this  may  be  readily  done  by  the  use  of  slate 
cisterns  for  the  storage  and  gutta  percha  tubing 
for  the  conveyance  of  water.  By  means  of  Chat« 
terton’s  very  ingenious  invention,  an  outer  coating 
of  lead  is  drawn  over  the  pipe  without  any  appli- 
cation of  beat,  the  gutta  percha  being  quite  unin- 
jured.” 

The  Tomb  of  Jacques  Van  Artetelde. — 
A discovery'  has  been  made  at  Gaud  of  an  ancient 
tomb,  in  a perfect  state  of  preservation,  that  of 
Jacques  Van  Artevelde,  reported  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  iconoclasts  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury", and  its  contents  scattered  to  the  winds.  In 
excavating  the  ground,  near  the  Hospital  of 
Bylogue,  for  the  foundations  of  a dwelling-house 
for  the  director  of  the  establishment,  the  workmen 
came  upon  a flat  stone  covering  a vault  containing 
a skeleton.  Extraordinary  to  say,  on  exposure  to 
the  air  the  remains  did  not,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
crumble  into  dust.  A rusted  plate  of  metal  bore 
the  following  inscription  : — “Jacob  Van  Artevelde, 
Upperhoofinan  Hooymaend,  MCCCXXXXV.” — 
leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity. 

Haymahket  Theatre. — A singularly  good 
scene  has  been  painted  and  built  for  the  opening 
of  Mr.  E.  Falconer’s  drama  called  “The  Family 
Secret,”  which  was  produced  by  Mr.  Buckstone 
with  very  considerable  success  on  Wednesday 
evening  last.  It  represents  a villa  on  the  Lake  of 
Como.  The  architecture  is  very  well  painted,  the 
water  well  managed,  and  the  whole  scene  spark- 
ling and  effective.  The  piece  gives  an  opportu- 
nity for  some  very  good  acting,  and  will  run,  we 
have  no  doubt. 
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A Board  of  Health  for  New  York. — Uudcr 
this  heading;,  the  American  QasUght  Journal 
speaks  of  the  endeavours  to  establish  a Board 
of  Health  in  New  York.  “ Sonic  change,” 
it  is  remarked,  "in  the  sanitary  arrangements 
of  the  city  of  New  York  seems  now  likely  to 
be  undertaken  in  earnest.  Every  one  admits 
that  something  must  immediately  be  done.  Last 
year  a new  sanitary  measure,  appointing  a 
competent  Board  of  Health,  was  pvished  forward 
at  Albany,  with  promising  vigour,  and  would  in- 
evitably have  become  law,  had  not  a patriotic  and 
high-principled  legislator,  to  whose  guavdianshi]) 
the  bill  had  been  confided,  and  to  whose  energy  it 
owed  the  success  which  attended  its  first  intro- 
duction into  the  House,  suddenly  discovered,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  as  we  arc  credibly  informed, 
that  two  friends  of  his  would  lose  office  if  the  Bill 
passed.  We  trust  the  promoters  of  the  measure 
now  before  the  Legislature  will  be  more  discern- 
ing in  their  choice,  and  more  careful  in  whom 
they  put  their  trust.  Every  year  the  necessity 
becomes  more  imperative  for  the  origination  of 
some  barrier  capable  of  chocking  the  spread  of 
pestilential  disease.  In  Loiulnu,  Paris*,  Boston, 
Providence,  and  Philadelphia,  n safeguard  has 
been  found  in  the  establishment  of  Boards  of 
Health,  composed  of  meu  skilled  in  sanitary 
science,  and  armed  with  the  powers  requisite  for 
efficiency.  Under  such  arrangements,  mortality 
in  those  cities  has  diminished.  In  New  York, 
wliere  no  such  board  exists,  mortality  is  fearfully 
on  the  increase.  In  the  tenement  house,  dcatli 
has  long  held  an  almost  uninterrupted  carnival.” 
A sanitary  report,  quoted  in  the  same  paper,  con- 
cludes an  exposition  of  many  local  sanitary  evils, 
by  urging  "the  imperative  necessity  of  some 
legislative  measure  which  shall  meet  the  difficul- 
ties and  correct  the  evils  indicated.” 

Midlard  Coxjrtirs  ARCu.EOLoaic.iL  Asso- 
CI.tTlON. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  at  the  Midland  Institute,  Birmingham, 
last  week,  for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  trans- 
action of  general  business.  Tlie  report  for  the 
past  year  stated  Ih.at  the  receipts  amounted  to 
175?.  Is.  -id.,  and  the  expenditure  to  IGG?.  ISs.  Id., 
leaving  a balance  in  hand  of  8?.  3s.  3d.  To  the 
latter  would  be  added  unpaid  subscriptions  for 
1858  and  1859,  32?.  15s.  6d.,  and  1?.  10s.  due  on 
excursion  tickets,  making  the  total  amount  avail- 
able for  future  operations  42?.  8s.  9d.  The  re- 
port was  adopted,  and  Sir  Francis  Scott  was 
unanimously  requested  to  act  as  president  during 
the  ensuing  year. 

Iror  Cudeciies. — AVith  refcroiico  to  a state- 
ment at  Coventry,  mentioned  in  onr  last,  respect- 
ing the  cost  of  temporary  iron  chun-hos,  as  com- 
pared with  wood,  Messrs.  Tupper  and  Co.  wish  to 
state  that  an  iron  church  can  be  erected  in  any 
part  of  tlio  kingdom,  fit  for  divine  service,  with 
pulpit,  reading  desk,  communion  table,  kc.  (ex- 
clusive of  apparatus  for  warming  and  gas  fittings), 
at  the  rate  of  20s.  per  sitting,  allowing  for  each 
person  the  prescribed  area  of  20  inches  by 
30  inches. 

Chapel  Royal,  Sayoy-street,  Strard.— This 
ancient  chapel  has  recently  been  restored  by  com- 
mand of  her  Majesty,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
George  Grey,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  The  restorations  were  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smirko,  R.A. 

The  Stereoscope  Fiftj-.rr  Hundred  Years 
Old  ! — At  the  sixth  monthly  meeting  for  the 
season  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland, 
Sir  David  Brewster,  president,  in  the  chair,  the 
president  read  a paper  entitled  " Notice  respect- 
ing the  Invention  of  the  Stereoscope  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  and  of  Binocular  Drawings  by 
Jacopo  da  Empoli,  u Florentine  artist.”  Sir  David 
said  that,  inquiring  into  the  history  of  the  stereo- 
scope, he  found  that  its  fundamental  principle  was 
well  known  even  to  Euclid,  that  it  was  distinctly 
described  by  Galen  1,500  years  ago,  and  that 
Baptisla  Porta  had,  in  1599,  given  such  a com- 
plete drawing  of  the  two  separate  pictures  as  seen 
by  each  eye,  and  of  the  combined  picture  placed 
between  them,  that  we  recognize  in  it,  not  only 
the  principle,  but  the  construction  of  the  stereo- 
scope. Last  summer.  Dr.  John  Brown,  while 
visiting  the  Musce  Wicar  at  Lille,  observed  two 
drawings  placed  sidebyside,and  perfectly  similar. 
These  drawings  were  by  Jacopo  Chimenti  da 
Empoli,  a painter  of  the  Florentine  school,  who 
was  born  in  1554,  and  died  in  1640.  They  re- 
present the  same  object  from  points  of  view 
slightly  different.  That  on  the  right  band  is 
from  a point  of  view  slightly  to  the  left  of  that 
on  the  left  hand.  By  converging  the  optic  axes, 
the  pictures  could  be  united  so  as  to  produce  an 
image  in  relief,  as  easily  and  as  perfectly  as  with 
an  ordinary  stereograph. 


Instittjtior  of  Civil  Eng-ineers. — On  May  1, 
Mr.  Bidder,  president,  in  the  chair,  the  paper 
read  was,  " On  Coal  Ilurnhig  and  Feed-Water 
' Heating  in  Locomotive  Engines,”  by  Mr.  I).  K. 
Clark.  The  object  of  this  paper  was  stated  to  be, 
to  discuss  and  compare  the  existing  practices  of 
coal-burning  on  railways. 

Fatal  Accident  BY  blowing  up  Safes. — At 
Burnley,  last  week,  a boy  was  killed,  and  two  men 
were  seriously  injured,  by  fragments  from  one  of 
Price’s  patent  safes,  which  the  local  agents  for 
Milner’s  patent  safes  had  been  induced  to  blow 
up  by  gunpowder,  in  consequence  of  a public 
defiance  by  Mr.  Price  to  " the  fight  for  the  cham- 
pionship in  the  construction  and  manufacture  of 
drill-proof  and  burglar-proof  safes,”  Mr.  Price 
having  also  previonsly  blown  up  one  of  Mr. 
Milner’s. 


TENDERS 

For  farm-liouse,  biiililinps,  and  cottages,  iii  course  of 
erection,  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Henry  M.  Vavasour,  Bart., 
at  Spaldiiigton,  Ycrksliire.  Messrs.  Stevens  & Robinson, 
architects  i — 

I'rost  rf’S.oae  0 0 


x\tkly  & Nicholls 

4,099 

0 

0 

Sinclair 

0 

() 

Neill  

u 

0 

Bullock  

U 

0 

Lax  Si  Moody  

0 

0 

CbaiUvick 

Tumliiijon 

2 

0 

Brown 

10 

Fly  & Kennett 

4,553 

11 

9 

Weatherley  

1 1 

Lilley  & Smith 

't 

9 

Ring  

2 

0 

Bellerby 

0 

0 

Megginson  & Co 

4,091 

13 

5 

Illingworth  

10 

(1 

Lewis  (accepted) 

3.952 

14 

4 

Andrews  

I 

3 

r rebuilding  ilie  “Hat  and  P'cathers”  and  i 
corner  ot  Wildcmess-row,  Goswell-btreet,  for 

Lcask.  Mr.  Finch  Hill,  architect; — 

Dove,  Brothers  <6‘4,oG5 

Lawrence  3.990 

Brass 3,790 

Turner  3,650 

Elston 3,590 

Pattrick 3,56? 

Hill  (accepted) 3, -192 


0 0 


For  the  building  of  a new  church  at  Stanley-end,  near 
Stroud; — 

Dowiiyard ^2,955  0 0 

ncckiiisall 2,8.55  0 0 

Wall  & Stork 2,550  0 0 

Acock 2,325  0 0 

Harrison  1,900  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  balustrade,  walls,  terraces,  and 
garden-steps,  also  formation  of  court-jard  and  entrance- 
gates,  exclusive  of  balusters  and  ironwork,  to  the  man- 
sion at  Althorpe,  Northampton,  for  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  Spencer.  Mr.  W.  M.  Teulon,  architect: — 

Wliitmy i6''2,681  0 0 

Smith,  Brothers 2,730  0 0 

IrcBon  (accepted) 2,2-14  0 0 


For  house  and  farm  buddings,  Woodford,  for  Mr.  Mac- 
namara.  Mr.  Noble,  architect: — 

Read  ^2,697  0 0 

Saville 2,489  0 0 

Hedges 2,457  0 0 

Perry  2,442  0 0 

Hill  (accepted) 2,272  0 0 


For  rebuilding  and  en’arging  Gilmorton  Church,  Leices- 
tershire. Mr.  Wni.  cmith,  architect: — 

Deal  Seats.  Oak  Scats. 

Young  & Co j£2,200  jff2,4tio 

Liiidlcy  & Firn  2,095  ....  2.275 

Howes 1,730  ....  1,928 

Law  (accepted) ii748  ....  1,860 


For  a new  warehouse  in  Great  St.  Thomas  Apostle. 


Messrs.  Tress  & Chambers, 
Maccy 

architects : — 
j6'2,I20 

0 

0 

Brass,  Brothers  .. .. 

2,103 

0 

0 

Hawtry 

2,<'38 

0 

Coiider  

2,026 

u 

Ramsey 

1,997 

u 

0 

Lawrence  & Sons  . . 

1,980 

0 

0 

Evans,  Uroihcrs  . . . . 

1.967 

0 

0 

Coleman  (k  Son  . . . . 

1,950 

0 

0 

Brown  & Robinson.. 

1,914 

0 

0 

For  two  chapels,  lodge,  and  gates,  at  tlie  new  ceme- 
tery, Utto.xeter,  Derbyshire.  Mr.  Benjamin  Wilson,  archi- 
tect, Derby.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Barnsley  £\,%H  10  0 

Young  1,G13  0 0 

Forrester  1,561  5 0 

Thompson  (J.  W.) 1,549  <>  b 

Thompson  (E.) 1,5U0  0 0 

Cooper  ^accepted)  i,33S  0 0 


For  building  the  carcase  of  n house  in  the  Mortimer- 
road,  Kilburii,  for  Mr.  George  Brown.  Messrs.  Flex- 


man  A-  New,  architects: — 

Wicks j6'i,450  0 0 

Cross  1,324  0 0 

Foskell  1,249  0 0 

Cowland 1,193  0 0 

M'Leinian  & Bird  (accepted)  ..  1,173  0 0 


For  chapel  at  Edmonton.  Mr.  Laws,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  : — 

Palmer  & Fotheringham .€‘1,124  0 0 

Glenn 1,080  0 0 

Butters  1,037  0 0 


[May  12,  I860. 


For  repairs  and  alterations  to  Nos.  31  and  32,  King-11 
street,  Covent-garden.  Messrs.  Nelson  & innes,  archi-h 
tects ;i 

Thomas  & Poole .^1,421  0 0 

Simpson 1,350  0 0 

Howard 1,335  0 0 

Seager  (accepted)  1,220  0 0 


For  two  new  houses  and  shops  at  Hounslow.  Messrs 
Nelson  & Innes,  architects : — 

Todd  .^1,349  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 1,220  0 0 

Carter 1,195  0 0 

Jacklin  1,125  0 0 


For  repairs  and  alterations  at  No.  11,  Chatham-place, 
Blackfriars.  Messrs.  Nelson  & Innes,  architects 

Todd je933  0 0 

Slowman  & Dunkley 8/8  0 0 

Fish  (accepted)  675  0 0 


For  alterations  to  house.  Bank-plain,  Norwich,  for  Mr. 
Arthur  Preston.  John  Daymund  Ellis,  architect : — 

Read ^889  10  0 

Rump 8I7  0 0 

Minns  A:  Foyson 7.59  0 0 

Lacey 7io  0 0 


For  rebuilding  cooperage,  Loafs. buildings.  Upper  East 
fimithfield,  for  Mr.  Worley.  Mr.  Law,  architect: — ' 


Holland  ilc  Hanneu  ^'"42  0 0 

Mansfield  Si  Sons  720  0 0 

Longmirc  & Burge 718  0 0 

Bird  698  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner 6;lS  0 0 

Little  & Son 593  0 0 

M'Lennan  & Bird  (accepted)  ... . 5S6  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  district  church  ol 
Bracknell.  Mr.  Henry  E.  Coe,  architect; — 

Hollis j£695  0 0 

Lawrence 679  5 0 

Oadcs  & Son 658  0 0 

Gray  S49  15  0 

Davis 540  0 0 


For  constructing  the  roads  and  planting,  under  the 
same  architect:  — 

Cooper  ifsgs  0 0 

Thomlinson 385  0 0 


The  tenders  for  police  stations  at  Willesden,  Soutlipate, 
Ilford,  and  Loughton,  according  to  schedule  of  prices, 
were  opened  last  week,  and  that  of  Mr.  Hill’s,  of  White- 
chapel, accepted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cohtiiae  Strenglk  of  Cement.— yf.  G.  F.  luks  to  be  infonned  wlmt 
the  cohesive  strength  of  goi-d  ccniciit  niLounla  to. 

51.;  U.  B.  (hsving  Appeared  elsewhere,  has  been  tancclleil).— W.  L.— 
W.  8.— E.  1’.— J.  D,  & Co.— W.  8.— il.  C.  W.  11.  (the  ((uestion  is  not 
altogether  settled,  but  we  should  maintain  that  H belongs  to  tli< 
architecl).-J.  W.-J.  W.C.— Dr.  O.-J.  A-U.  H.-G.  C P.-C.  U.  C 
— C.  W.  8.— J.  R.— B 8.— W.  B.  C.  (wo  have  already  reviewed  thr 
Exhibition).- W,  B.  C.-T.  P.-S.  H.-W.  H.  V.  S.-H.  * H (there 
is  no  such  general  rule.  Hie  4 o'clock  is  given  without  lefereice  li 
other  matters).— A Subscriher,— H.  B.— T.  D.  (we  are  always  thankfu 
for'correct  infonniition).  — J.  R.  D.— Mr.  W.  (in  Ij-pe).— J,  B.  W,  (ehal 
be  looked  to  next  week). 

1^^"  NOTICE. — All  Commwiications  respect^ 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  cf'c.,  should  AeU 
addressed  io  " The  Publisher  of  the  Builder’% 
No.  1,  Yorlc-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  io  iht 
“Editor,’'  and  not  to  the  “Publisher.” 

Post-office  Orders  and  Remittances  should  h 
made  pagable  to  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman, 


[advertisement.] 

CHUBB’S  SAFES:  BURGLARS  AGAIN 
DEFExVfED. 

"9,  King-stveet,  Goswell-street-,  London, 
May  4th,  1860. 

Messrs.  Chubb  & Son. 

Gentlemen, — During  last  night  a desperatt 
attempt  was  made  to  open  our  iron  safe,  one  o 
your  manufacture.  An  attempt  was  made  to  dril 
into  the  works  of  the  lock,  which  appears  to  have 
been  prevented  by  the  steel  plate.  The  thievoi 
then  endeavoured  to  drill  and  prise  open  the  dooi 
from  the  top,  which  efforts  tve  arc  glad  to  buj 
were  frustrated  by  the  strength  of  the  safe.  ■ 
We  are,  gentlemen,  yours  truly, 

Hartham  & Son.” 

Complete  illustrated  price-lists  gratis  and  post 
free. 

Chubb  & Son,  57,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  E.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


jyj^EMORIALS  of  WORKERS  the  Past 

By  GEORGE  GODWIN^ 

Author  of  " Town  Hwamps  and  Social  Bridges,"  Ac. 

“ Thu  printed  lecture  stiouid  he  read  ami  ttunight  over  ju  the  honnn 
of  every  pefisant  and  artirao  in  Great  Britain.” — A rl-Joiirnal. 
Loudon  ; HARUWICKE,  PIcctulilly  ; and  at  the  Oltice  of 
“ I'ho  Builder,"  1,  York-stiect. 


M 


R.  WILLIAM  ELLISONJ 

CONSULTING  SURVEYOR,  late  of  STAINSBY-KOAD,  U 
Has  taken  Omces  at  li 

13,  FENCUURCe-BUlLDlNGS,  FENGHURCH  STBEET,  E.C.  I 
Where  be  coutiiiues  to  advise  BUILDERS 
On  BKE.ACUE3  of  CONTRACT  DISPUTED  AUCOUNl'S,  Ac.  ,, 
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The  laic  Sir  Charles  Barrij. 

HE  task  Tve  liave 
to  perform  is  a 
sad  one.  During 
this  week,  our 
readers  have 
learned  from  the 
newspapers  the 
fact  of  a loss  sus- 
tained hy  the  pro- 
fession and  our 
art,  in  the  death 
of  the  most  illus- 
trious architect  of 
this  century.  Sir 
Charles  Barry 
died  on  Saturday 
last,  the  12th  in- 
stant, at  his  resi- 
dence,ElmHouse, 
Clapham  Com- 
mon ; and  this 
-ay  of  national  festival,  on  which  he  might 
vave  hoped  to  crown  with  the  Royal  Standard 
che  grirndest  feature  of  his  greatest  work,  was 
named  in  the  first  instance  as  the  day  of  his 
naneral.  He  is  now  to  be  buried  in  Westmin- 
■licr  Abbey,  as  mentioned  in  our  report  on 
unother  page,  of  proceedings  at  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects. 

1 It  is  diflacult  to  say  whether  the  feelings  of 
Tiersonal  regard,  or  of  admiration  for  the 
lalents  of  one  who  was  eminently  the  repre- 
nmtative  man  of  British  advancement  in 
:lrchitecture,  most  prevail  to  excite  the  regret 
tlith  which  the  simple  announcement  of  the 
.aiss  is  read.  Sir  Charles  Barry  was  emphati- 
llxlly  an  architect,  and  was  the  artist  amongst 
® all ; but  he  was  endeared  to  all  who  knew 
mm  well,  and  to  many  who  had  scarcely  the 
■vivantage  of  his  friendship,  by  the  goodness  of 
} is  nature,  and  the  modesty  of  pretensions 
atiat  did  hardly  justice  to  his  remarkable  gifts, 
did  to  the  merit  for  benefits  present  and  which 
e re  to  come,  of  his  professional  career.  Through- 
tit  those  Estates  of  the  realm  whose  habita- 
mon  he  built  and  adorned,  having  brought  to 
- is  duty  the  greatest  combination  of  con- 
nvance  in  planning,  skill  in  construction, 
:susinGss  management,  and  true  art,  that  the 
>rorld  has  seen  ; amongst  w’homsoever  have 
i;>nguidly  defended  him,  or  at  any  time 
cacreased  the  anxiety  of  his  position  ; through- 
tit  all  the  factions  into  which  our  calling  is 
rivided,  and  with  the  members  of  the  profession 
1 foreign  countries  as  in  these  isles,  and 
ichercver  in  distant  colonics  art  in  building  has 
mined  a footing, — with  all,  there  will  be  one 
?hehng  of  sorrow  or  regret,  at  the  sudden  ter- 
iiuination  of  a life  never  inactive,  and  which 
jcemed  to  have  an  important  part  yet  to  fill 
■ »r  the  national  honour  and  the  large  develop- 
?aent  of  that  progress  which  it  had  inaugurated, 
did  to  which  it  had  to  the  last  contributed  by 
)i  orks,  by  teaching,  and  by  example.  The 
event  which  we  deplore  was  unlooked  for, 
rave  in  the  manner  in  which  the  idea 
if  death  should  be  always  iiresent  to  those  in 
iilealth,  up  to  within  the  hour  of  its  occurrence. 
!'dr  Charles  had  been  at  Westminster  on  Friday 
ia  last  week,  attending  to  his  u.siial  avocations  ; 
dad  on  Saturday  he  was  so  far  well  that  he 
pppeared  better  tlian  usual  ; and  he  spent  the 
'iireater  part  of  the  day  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
tche  disease  was  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  He 
'■fts  in  his  sixty-fifth  year. 

It  It  is  scarcely  possible,  amidst  the  affliction 
tiuiich  has  fallen  upon  the  family  of  Sir  Charles 
riarry,  to  collect  all  the  particulars  that  are 
oecessary  to  the  biography  of  such  a man,  or 
iioinervod  as  we  are  ourselves  by  the  occurrence,  I 
iiilmly  and  dispassionately  to  review  the  facts  I 
dud  the  bearings  of  bis  professional  existence.  I 
oihould  the  record  which  is  due  to  such  a life  j 
ce  consigned  to  fitting  hands,  an  estimate  even  J 
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higher  than  has  been  derived,  whether  by  the 
profes.sion  or  the  public,  will  be  formed  of  the 
man  and  of  the  artistnarchitect,  and  of  what  is 
owing  to  the  influence  starting  from  the  labour 
of  his  untiring  hand  and  the  fulness  of  his 
[ well-balanced  mind.  It  has  been  said  of  many 
I a great  man,  that  he  lived  some  years  too  soon  ; 

■ and  the  assertion  might  be  hazarded  of  Barry, 
by  those  who,  not  irreverently  cpiestioning 
the  order  of  this  world,  would  reason  upon 
what  might  have  been.  Could  a life  so  valu- 
aljle  have  been  prolonged  in  vigour,  to  the  age 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  of  one  or  two 
otlier  coii.spicuous  names  in  our  art,  what  might 
not  such  a life  have  achieved  in  the  future 
which  there  is  for  architecture,  and  freed  from 
the  exaction  of  a duty  which  some  are  now  of 
opinion  was  delegated  to  him  in  error,  so  far  as 
imitation  rather  than  work  of  mind  was  the 
idea  of  the  basis  imposed  ? Enough  that  after 
tins,  Barry  was  not  merely  the  architect  of  the 
i finest  modern  Gothic  building  in  the  world,  or , 
I that  in  another  manner  he  introduced  an 
entirely  different  character  into  the  architecture 
of  streets,  villas,  and  club-houses,  wherein,  by 
himself  and  othei-s,  art  in  architecture  has 
been  eminently  sho-wn  ; he  was  the  artist  in 
whatever  he  laboured  on,  the  man  of  ready 
pencil  and  of  active  brain,  and  the  architect 
chief  of  workmen,  and  revivifier  or  producer  of 
nimierous  attendant  arts.  It  is  not  the  Gothic 
detail  so  accurately  harmonizing  with  the 
cloisters,  and  other  parts  of  the  old  building 
at  Westminster,  and  with  the  neighbouring 
Henry  VII.’s  Chapel,  that  most  reflects  the 
power  of  his  mind  : it  is  that  grandeur  of  the 
Victoria  Tower,  which  is  beyond  the  Mediceval 
works  of  almost  every  country  and  place  ; it  is 
the  perspective  of  his  corridors  and  courts,  the 
fretted  vaulting  of  his  halls,  the  fine  effect  of  his 
entrances  and  staircases,  and  the  combination 
of  sculpture  as  of  the  other  arts  with  architec- 
ture, that  mark  the  Palace  at  Westminster  far 
out  of  the  category  of  revivalism,  as  far  above 
the  appreciation  of  some  who,  from  the  old  or 
new  bases  of  criticism,  have  cavilled  at  the 
exuberance,  or  at  some  other  characteristic  of 
its  detail.  Enough  that  whatever  it  be  else, 
the  Palace  has  what  our  architecture  almost 
wholly  lacked  till  Barry  appeared  ; and  that  as 
a work  of  building  and  of  art,  commenced 
under  tbe  gi’eatest  disadvantages  of  knowledge, 
and  of  skilled  labour  and  art-manufiicture, 
pursued  under  the  greatest  injustice  that  has 
ever  been  the  lot  of  architect  employed  for  a 
nation  or  a government,  and  completed  in  little 
more  than  twenty  years  under  one  direction,  it 
remains  the  most  remarkable  work  of  this,  or 
of  any  time.  Without  disparagement  of  his 
many  able  pupils,  it  is  the  work,  too,  of  the 
one  hand.  Barry  indeed  had  the  faculty  com- 
mon with  great  men,  for  perceiving  and  using 
the  abilities  of  others.  Many  who  worked 
with  him  lie  warmly  attached  to  himself ; and 
those  not  inclined  for  work  he,  under  pres.sure 
of  business  perhaps,  could  not  tolerate.  But 
over  all  that  had  to  be  built,  or  chiselled  or 
east,  his  pencil  had  gone  : so  that  if  the  metro- 
politan cathedral  be  the  fitting  monument  of 
Wren,  as  the  inscription  there  points  or  did 
point  out,  the  Palace  at  Westminster  must  be 
considered  a work  in  which  the  memory  of  an 
equal  name  is  inscribed  in  the  effect  from  every 
point  of  sight ; is, — 

Cl  * » » quodcunque  vides,  quocunque  moveris,” 
and  lives  in  every  form,  and  along  every  line. 
But  the  Westminster  Palace,  and  the  decora- 
tive arts  which  are  contributing  at  this  time 
when  we  write,  generally  to  architecture,  are 
not  the  only  work  of  Charles  Barry.  So  long 
as  there  exists  any  vestige  of  the  school  of 
taste  which  he  introduced  in  the  Travellers’ 
Club,  and  elaborated  with  more  than  Italian 
elegance  in  the  Reform,  and  in  his  best  work 
of  that  class,  Bridgewater  House,— so  long  as 
there  remains  the  elegant  fa(;;adc  in  WhiteliaU, — 
so  long  as  architectural  design  is  displayed 
predominantly  in  fenestration  and  comicioni, 
rather  than  in  application  sometimes  slavish  of 
the  orders, — so  long  will  there  be  monument, 
and  debt  due,  to  Charles  Barry.  In  Manches- 
ter, where  an  influence  from  his  art  was  born 
even  earlier  than  in  Loudon,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  may  not  be  attributable  primarily  to 
his  works  there. 


To  tnree  the  life  of  such  a man,  precise  dates 
are  required  ; and  of  these  on  the  iu.stant,  we 
are  able  ourselves  to  supply  only  a moderate 
number  of  those  that  we  possess.  The  facts 
we  can  mention,  however,  will  be  valued  ; and 
the  general  view  we  are  able  to  take  of  the 
artist’s  life  and  character,  may  possibly  not  be 
unworthy  of  perusal. 

Charles  Barry  was  born  on  the  23rd  May, 
1705,  in  Westminster, — in  Bridge-street,  as 
believed  by  his  family.  His  father  was  a 
stationer  in  a comfortable  position — having  a 
running  contract  with  the  Stationary  Office, 
which  enabled  him  to  leave  his  family 
moderately  w'ell  provided  for.  The  son’s 
education  was  commenced  at  private  schools, — 
in  Lambeth,  and  one  we  believe  in  Bedford.  He 
was  articled  to  Messrs.  Middleton  & Bailey, 
surveyors  to  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  and 
was  the  favourite  pupil  of  the  former,  who 
left  him  a handsome  legacy.  They  could 
scarcely  be  called  architects.  lie  had  no  other 
professional  education  except  that  due  to  his 
exertions ; but  his  surveying  acquirements 
were  not  unimportant  to  his  architectural 
attainments  and  his  cour.se  in  after-life.  Always 
from  his  earliest  yeans  he  showed  taste  for 
drawing  and  design. 

In  1817  he  determined  to  travel,  and  to 
that  end  to  devote  (very  foolishly  his  friends 
thought)  the  wliole  of  the  small  property 
he  had  inherited  from  his  father.  lie  remained 
some  time  in  France,  principally  in  Paris  and 
Rouen,  and  then  proceeded  to  Italy.  In  Rome 
he  met  with  Mr.  Eastlakc  (now  Sir  Charles), 
Kinnaird,  the  editor  of  “ Stuart’s  Athens,”  ancl 
Johnson,  afterwards  a professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Haileybuxy.  With  them  he  visited 
Athens  and  other  parts  of  Greece.  While  there, 
liis  drawings  attracting  attention,  he  was  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  Bailiie,  a gentleman  of  fortune,  as 
his  travelling  artist,  and  with  him  visited  Con- 
stantinople, Asia  Minor  (where  he  was  inte- 
rested about  the  Boudroum  marbles,  now  in  the 
British  Museum),  Syria,  Pale.stinc,  Mount 
Sinai  (where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
late  William  Bankes),  and  the  Decapoli.s,  where 
he  made  accurate  plans  of  J crash  (Gcraza),  then 
little  known.  He  with  his  party  attempted  a 
journey  to  Palmyra,  but  was  disappointed  by 
a quarrel  with  the  Arabs.  He  visited  Egypt, 
up  to  the  second  cataracts,  his  party  consisting 
of  Mr.  Bailiie,  Mr.  Wise  (now  our  envoy  at 
Athens),  Mr.  Godfrey,  and  himself.  One  of 
his  sketches  made  at  that  time  will  be  remem- 
bered in  Mr.  Gwilt’s  edition  of  “ Chambers’s 
Civil  Architecture,” — the  matter  of  which, 
relating  to  tbe  tombs  of  Beniliassan,  is  of 
some  importimee  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  relation  between  Egyptian  and  Grecian 
architecture ; and  probably  at  the  time  of 
its  appearance  put  that  subject  in  a new  light. 
Results  of  these  journeys,  however,  are  but 
slightly  known  to  the  profession  or  to  the 
world.  There  exist,  we  believe,  numerous 
sketches  of  places  aud  remain.s  of  the  utmost 
interest,  besides  journals  closely  packed  with 
Barry's  characteristic  handwriting  ;and,  shortly 
before  bis  death,  we  heard  of  his  being  deeply 
engaged  in  the  preiiaration  of  an  article  on 
the  Holy  Land,  for  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Architectural  Publication  Society. 

Barry  returned  to  Rome,  his  engagement  with 
Mr.  Bailiie  having  terminated,  and  he  became 
famous  for  his  sketches,  which  for  facility, 
accuracy,  and  expression,  were  then  imrivalled. 
It  was  at  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Wolfe  ; and  their  friendship  has  ceased  only 
with  the  life  of  Barry.  He  was  devoted,  when 
Mr.  Wolfe  first  knew  him,  to  his  profession  of 
architecture,  but  cared  for  little  but  Greek, 
concerning  which  he  was  enthusiastic.  Wolfe, 
a pupil  of  Joseph  Gwilt,  had  gone  out  from 
home  a ralladian  ; they  both  felt  the  beauties 
of  Gothic  ; but  believing  it  would  not  be 
useable,  paid  little  attention  to  it.  They  care- 
fully studied  Italian — measuring  in  detail  the 
best  examples  at  Rome,  and  at  Florence— where 
he  measured  the  Trinita-bridge,  — Venice, 
and  the  rest  of  the  north  of  Italy.  There 
Barry  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Pal- 
ladio, Sansovino,  and  Samnichele  ; aud  some  of 
the  incidents  of  that  period,  such  as  lighting 
up  with  torches  the  so-called  house  of  Palladio 
at  Vicenza,  to  see  the  effect  of  the  foliaged 
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capital?,  show  the  enthusiivsm  anti  energy  with 
which  he  pursued  his  object.  It  was  the  same 
when  ill  Rome — nothing  was  passed  by:  every- 
thing that  could  be  drawn  was  booked.  His 
study  was  unintormitting;  his  perseverance  in- 
domitable. The  woi’ld  often  forgets  in  the  case 
of  men  called  "fortunate,” — ofineniu  the  pos- 
session of  powers — the  struggles  by  which  For- 
tune was  made  servant,  the  labour  with  which 
the  powers  were  attained.  In  July  1820  he  left 
Italy,  and  returned  straight  to  England,  with 
little  money  reinalniug,  and  after  au  absence  of 
three  years  and  four  months.  His  first  works  in 
architecture  wore  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Manches- 
ter, and  another  at  Stand,  iu  the  neighbourhood. 
Of  nearly  the  same  date  was  the  erection  of  St. 
‘Peter’s  Church,  Brighton, — wautiug  a feature  of 
the  orlgiiinl  design,  the  spire,  which  has  not  since 
been  supplied.  One  or  all  of  these  works  he 
had  obtained  by  competition,  not  long  after  bis 


fiuence  of  a model  of  the  Roiuano-Floli-entine 
school — iu  this  case  the  Farnese  Palace;  but  the 
result  is  a work  finer  than  the  model.  In  design- 
ing this  building  the  drawings  were,  like  all  those 
from  Barry’s  hand,  subjected  to  most  careful  revi- 
sion j and  an  entire  second  set  was  made  on  account 
of  an  enlargement  which  he  decided  upon  of  the 
windows.  Both  the  buildings  in  Pall-mall  are 
remarkable  for  the  feature  of  the  balustrade  of  the 
area-iuclosurc,a  fe.aturo  which,  with  the  analogous 
ba.so  and  foreground  given  by  the  terrace-garden 
ill  a villa,  he  both  perceived  the  importance  of 
and  understood  bow  to  manage.  The  Reform  Club 
is  especially  remarkable  for  its  hall  adapted  from 
the  quadrangle  of  the  Italian  palace. 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  competition  for  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  1835,  and  throughout  the  period 
of  progress  of  a work  which  would  have  sufficed 
for  the  whole  time  of  an  ordinary  man,  he  was 
largely  occupied  in  works  of  which  we  have  yet 


return.  Soon  afterwards,  the  late  Daniel  j named  only  a selection.  Amongst  the  number 
Wilson  gave  him  three  churches  to  erect  iu  , was  Lord  Taukerville’s  villa  at  Walton-ou-Thamcs, 


his  parish  of  Islington — BalTs-poiul,  Cloudesloy 
square,  and  Holloway.  Sir  Charles  Barry  had  not 
much  sfuclied  the  detail  of  Gothic  when  he  built 
his  first  cburcbes;  but  soon  afterwards  lie  made 
a tour  in  Eughuid  for  the  express  purpose,  and 
from  that  moment  he  became  as  great  a lover 
of  Gothic  as  of  Italian  architecture. 

Tliough  none  of  his  early  Gothic  works  were 
much  admired  by  himself  in  later  years,  they  were, 
several  of  thorn,  dilVereutly  regarded  by  the  public 
at  the  time  of  theii'  erection ; so  that  they  did 
service  in  their  day,  and  conduced  to  the  widened 
field  of  perception  of  our  art.  The  cburcbes  at 
Manchester  and  Stand,  the  former  with  a needle- 
like  spire,  and  the  latter  with  square  tower,  and 
each  having  lofcy  lancet-formed  openings  at  the 
base  of  the  tower,  are  faulty  iu  detail  and  de- 
fective iu  proportion  j but  they,  nevertheless, 
have  merits  not  undeserving  of  notice  even  by  the 
more  recent  Gothicists.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  done  much  further  in  the  same  depart- 
ment of  practice,  till  about  the  year  1830,  which 
is  the  date  we  should  fix  for  the  commencement  of 
his  Unitarian  Chapel  at  Manchester,  a work  which. 


a work  of  the  Italian  style,  with  a square  tower 
modelled  after  the  c-ampanile,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  chiefly  conduced  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
feature  in  later  works  of  architects.  His  Bir- 
mingham school  should  be  named  as  the  precursor 
in  character  of  style,  of  the  Houses  of  I’arliameiit. 
It  was  iu  pi’ogress  in  1833,  and  at  the  time  of  its 
erection  was  regarded  as  an  adaptation  from  the 
collegiate  and  civil  with  the  ecclesiastical 
Pointed  architecture  of  the  Tudor  period.  A 
writer  of  that  date  considered  it  as  likely,  when 
completed,  to  afford  a “distinguished  proof  that 
novel  and  beautiful  combinations”  might  be 
made  of  approved  models,  “ without  either  servile 
copying,  or  tame  imitation.”  It  has  the  character 
anticipated;  and  such  is  the  char.acter  of  all 
Barry’s  Gothic.  In  1831  and  1835  wo  find 
him  at  work  on  the  new  front  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  The  ground  adjoining  the  original  site 
being  taken  in,  a new  front  was  required.  One  of 
the  columns  of  the  portico  was  shifted,  and  two 
were  added  to  place  the  new  portico  in  the  centre. 
The  work  was  done  cbielly  In  artificial  stone.  As 
the  portico  has  not  a pediment,  and  the  details 


of  Early  English  character,  with  high-pitched , have  the  merit  of  everything  that  came  from 
roof,  and  deeply-recessed  arch  enclosing  the  win- ; Barry’s  pencil,  there  is  a satisfactory  effect  pro- 
dow  and  doorway  of  the  western  end,  was  as  much  I duced  very  different  to  that  of  mo.st  of  the  pedi- 
as  the  previous  works,  remarkable  in  the  district,  I meuted  porticos  then  recently  built,  and  notwith- 


sbowod  the  great  advance  be  bad  made 
management  of  detail  for  its  effect,  and 


the  j standing  any  error  that  there  may  be  in  the  use  of 
the  such  a feature  iu  advance  of  windows.  The  cor- 


knowiedge  of  Gothic;  and  which  still  romaius  a | nice  of  the  building  has  some  elegance.  Amongst 
work  of  merit.  We  have  little  knowledge  of  his  his  works  within  recent  recollection,  besides  the 
works  in  London,  of  a general  class  d.xting  imme-  Reform  Club  and  Bridgewater  House,  which  wo 
diiitely  after  the  Brighton  Church:  but  about  I Lave  named,  and  the  front  of  the  Imperial  In- 
that  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  building  of  a j suranco  Office  iu  Pall  Mall,  which  we  have  not, 
house  for  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Potter,  at  , was  that  of  the  arrangement  of  Trafalgar-square, 
Biule-hill,_  nc-ar  Manchester.  Drawings  of  the  with  the  basins  and  fountains,— the  least  successful 
internal  finishings  of  this  house  show  that  the  j of  his  productions ; though  many  of  the  details 
ornameut  w.as  of  Greek  clr.u-acter;  and  it  is  are  palpably  the  work  of  no  less  skilful  hand.  But, 
marked  by  the  refinement  of  design  and  excel-  as  wo  have  said, be  was  uever  idle.  Wo  maymention 
leuce  of  delineation,  belonging  to  everything  without  affi.xiug  dates,  the  extensive  works  in 
that  he  did.  His  Manchester  councctioii  shortly  which  he  was  engaged  for  the  Duke  of  Sutherlaiul, 
procured  him  the  work  of  erection  of  the  Royal  the  chief  of  which  e.xteuded  over  a period  of  eight 
Tnsf.tnt.nn  nf +L.,f  tr,..-,.  ...  ycai’s,  and  should,  in  point  of  fact,  be 


Institution  of  that  to\m.  This  was  iu  progress 
in  the  year  1828.  Beyond  its  .couspicuous 
position  in  one  of  the  principal  streets,  and  its 
comparative  dimensions,  and  the  frontage  to 
three  sides,  the  building  was  oue  of  gre.at  im- 
portance, historically  speaking,  and  in  results 
already  adverted  to.  By  contrast  with  the 
pseudo-Greek  which  was  general  in  public  build- 
ings, and  which  in  Manchester  had  even  degene- 
rated from  the  time  of  Harrison;  it  presented 
what  was  at  once  Greek  derivatively,  or  Greco- 
Roman,  in  details  or  in  impress,  .and  yet  was  work 
new  or  originated,— work  of  art  and  mind.  The 
portico  as  a feature  of  architecture  was  used,  hut 
not  spoiled : that  feature,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  building,  became 


regarded  as  new  building.  They  included  the 
works  at  Treutham  Hull,  Stafibrdshii'e ; at  Cliefden 
House,  near  Maidenhead — perhaps  entirely  new 
work ; and  at  Stafford  House,  St.  James’s,  so  fur 
as  reg.wds  remodelling  the  interior  : also,  be  made 
designs  for  alterations  to  Duurobin  Castle  for  the 
same  nobleman ; but  we  do  not  recollect  whether 
these  were  proceeded  with.  For  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  at  Ilighclero,  he  carried  into  effect 
works  whicii  entirely  changed  the  character  of  the 
building  from  that  ofpseudo-Greek  to  anitaliauized 
form  of  Jacobean  nrcbitecture.  To  Harewood 
House,  near  Leeds,  a well-known  building,  he 
added  wings,  and  he  also  re-arranged  or  added  a 
terrace-garden  which  is  one  of  the  examples  of 


grouped  together,  instead 

of  as  in  Greek  of  that  day,  where  a portico  was  , his  skill',  already  referred  to,  iu  an  impoi'taut 
tacked  on  to  a many-windowed  faf:ule;  whilst  element  of  effect.  The  same  skill  was  displayed 
the  staircase-hall  of  the  Muuchester_  building,  iu  his  terraces  and  pavilions  at  Slmibland-park, 

the  seat  of  Sir  W,  Middleton.  Other  alterations 
and  additions,  most  of  them  considerable  in  extent, 
were  made  by  him  to  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Macclesfield ; to  Duncoinbe-p.irk,  for  Lord  Fever- 
sham;  to  a house  for  Sir  Johu  Guest;  to  Gaw- 
thorpe  Hall,  for  Sir  James  Shuttleworth ; to 
Dulwich  College  and  to  Kingston  Hall,  Dorset- 
shire. To  the  College  ho  was  surveyor  many’ 
years,  till  succeeded  by  bis  eldest  son  Charles, 
uow  in  partnership  witirMr.  Banks,  who  had  been 
with  Sir  Charles  previously',  many  years.  His 
ivorks  further  include  alterations  and  new  gates 
at  Bowood,  the  residence  of  Lord  Lansdowne; 
the  spire  of  Petvvorth  Church,  and  churches  at 
Saffron-hill,  London,  and  llurstpicrpoint,  Susse.x, 
which  (aud  perhaps  there  may  he  others)  we  have 
omitted  to  take  into  account  iu  the  previous  view 


grand  iu  proportions  within,  and  culminating  to 
a central  feature  of  the  exterior,  was  the 
forerunner  of  later  efforts  of  the  kind  by  the 
same  architect,  aud  by  others.  It  was  after 
this  time  that  he  adopted  the  stylo  of  architecture 
which  he  first  exhibited  in  1831,  in  the  building 
of  the  Travellers’  Club,  a work  to  a certain  extent 
modelled  upon  the  Pandoltiin  Palace,  aud  unfor- 
tunately of  cement,  yet  valuable  for  the  art  which 
there  is  in  it,  in  each  of  its  fronts,  and  in  its  iu- 
teriuil  planning  and  decorative  character,  as  it  was 
important  iu  its  results.  The  Athenamm,  Man- 
chester, in  the  same  style,  and  marked  by  still 
greater  be:inty  in  its  mouldings,  aud  of  stone, 
must  h.ivo  been  designed  about  the  y'car  1836, 
and  uot  completed  till  about  1839.  Iu  the  Reform 
Club  is  to  be  traced,  as  in  the  Travellers’,  the  iu- 


of  his  ecclesiastical  architectural  labours.  There 
are,  however,  y'ct  several  new  works  to  be  added. 
They  comprise  the  wing  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  including  the  library,  a building  in  the 
style  of  the  Birmingham  School ; the  Sussex 
County  Hospital;  a new  wing  aud  other  works  to 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital;  and  a late  work,  the 
Dowlais  Schools.  It  is  impossible,  however,  just 
now  to  complete  the  list.  The  importance, 
architecturally,  of  his  alterations,  or  most  of 
them,  where  he  used  the  old  materials,  is  perhaps 
best  shown  hy  the  example  of  the  Govern- 
ment Offices  iu  Whitehall.  His  designs,  ex- 
clusive of  some  which  were  sent  in  competi- 
tions, but  not  cai-ried  out,  are  scarcely  less 
deserving  of  notice  than  those  of  his  executed 
works;  since,  besides  his  reports,  these  were  made 
for  works  of  the  greatest  public  importance.  The 
designs,  giving  those  for  the  public  works  last, 
include  some  for  alterations  to  Worcester  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  and  for  Lord  Willoughby,  to  Drum- 
mond Castle ; for  a restoration  of  Drumlaurig 
Castle,  for  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh;  aud  for  works  at 
Buchanan  House,  for  the  Duke  of  Montrose;  for  a 
new  residence  for  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  on 
the  site  of  Northumberland  House,  and  for  one  for 
theDukc  of  Newcastle,  at  Clumber:  therewere  those 
for  the  new  Westminster  Bridge,  which  may  be  re- 
garded os  being  partially  carried  out  iu  the  works 
uow  in  progress;  for  the  rc-arraugement  aud  en- 
largementoftheBritishMuaeura.andoftheNatioual 
Gidlery,  Trafalgar-square ; for  new  Law  Courts 
proposed  iu  Lincoln’s-iun,  wherein  Grecian  Doric 
architecture  was  used;  for  the  improvement  aud 
enlargement  of  the  Horse  Guards ; the  completion 
of  the  Palace,  at  Westminster,  at  New  Palace-yard, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  present  Law  Courts ; and 
for  the  Royal  Academy,  on  the  site  of  Bmdington 
IIou?c.  His  principal  reports, — exclusive  of  those, 
which  were  numerous,  on  the  construction  and 
decoration  of  the  Palace, — related  to  Westminster- 
bridge,  to  the  Thames  emb.aukment,  for  which  he 
teudered  a design  as  a member  of  the  commission 
which  sat  thereon,  aud  to  the  British  Museum.  His 
design  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  for  the 
Government  Offices,  wherein  he  proposed  (as  did 
his  youngest  son,  in  the  competition,  in  a different 
design),  to  treat  the  offices  as  one  building, 
of  wliich  the  present  structure  in  Whiteht^ 
should  form  part,  was  noticed  by  us  when 
it  appeared;  and  our  readers  are  also  aware  that 
he  prepai’ed  designs  for  the  street-improvement  of 
Westminster  and  parts  adjacent,  and  of  the  great 
value  of  the  suggestions  which  were  therein  made. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  these  designs,  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  survive  him,  and  who  have 
participated  iu  his  labours,  may  yet  be  turned  to 
public  advantage.  Of  his  latest  works,  the 
Westminster  Palace  is  hardly  to  be  called  com- 
plete; though  all  for  which  designs  had  been 
approved  of  may  be  said  to  be  so,  save  the  final 
coronal  or  apex  to  the  roof  of  the  Victoria  Tower, 
intended  to  bear  aloft  the  standard  he  did 
not  liv’e  to  raise.  The  Halifax  Town-hall  is  but 
little  advanced.  The  loss  to  our  art  from  the 
severance  of  his  counoolioii  with  that  building  is, 
in  tlie  present  state  of  architecture,  not  the 
least  important  part  of  the  general  loss  which 
has  been  sustained.  We  were  permitted  to 
engrave  his  design  : but  what  he  would  have  made  : 
of  the  building,  only  those  who  knew  his  mode  of 
working  can  form  idea  of.  We  ai’e  inclined  to  i 
think  tliat  the  termination  of  the  tower  would  I 
have  become  different ; at  least,  we  judge  so  from  i 
observations  of  liis  respecting  it.  We  doubt  uot, 
the  building,  called  Italian  in  style,  would  have 
been  a rival  to  the  art-work  of  the  Netherlands ; 
and  it  could  scarcely  but  have  helped  to  solve 
questions  which  are  rife,  and  to  remove  the  im- 
pediment to  progress  which  there  is  by  the  pursuit 
of  style  in  place  of  art.  Of  what  he  really  did  at 
au  important  juncture  wo  cannot  further  speak  at 
the  length  which  the  case  deserves.  Uuder  the 
disadvantages  of  a time  when  architectural  educa- 
tion was  supposed  to  consist  only  In  the  observance 
of  ancient  models,  and  practice  in  the  imitation  of 
them ; when  such  old  works  iu  any  number,  were 
drafted  into  use,  aud  there  was  no  more  regard 
for  general  consistency  and  public  appreciation 
of  art  (unless  only  in  painting  aud  sculpture) 
than  there  was  of  a breathing  architecture  by 
architects  themselves : when  msthetics  and  criti- 
cism, and  the  prolific  literature  of  every  kind 
hearing  upon  architecture,  had  to  be  created, 
Charles  Burry  may  have  gone  to  the  limit  of  dis- 
cursiveness iu  the  cummon  pursuit  of  many 
different  styles.  The  wonder  is  that  he  coidd 
become  equally  familiar  and  could  equally  infuse 
art  into  all ; aud  perhaps  by  him  alone  was  such 
infusion  thoroughly  accomplished.  There  were, 
however,  evideuces  in  the  later  period  of  his  i 
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career,  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  give  to 
the  fcsthetics  of  architecture,  and  the  adjustment 
of  any  question  of  art  and  style,  more  than  he 
could  have  derived  therefrom.  He  deliberately 
proposed,  on  the  question  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
whilst  reversing  the  opinion  of  one  side,  and  that 
expected  by  the  other  from  himself,  to  erect 
a building  of  classical  style  opposite  to  the 
Gothic  of  the  Westminster  Palace,  and  said  he 
w’ould  not  care  to  object  to  a Gothic  building 
on  the  score  of  the  difference,  were  its  posi- 
tion opposite  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Were  this 
the  continuation  of  old  opinions  and  practice, 
there  might  have  been  little  to  hope  for;  but, 
combined  wdth  well-known  disapproval  of  much 
of  later  practice,  his  condemnation  of  extra- 
vagance in  colour,  and  the  manner  of  his  more 
recent  designs,  or  notably  the  Halifax  Town 
Hall,  it  appears  to  be  rather  a form  of  assertion 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  art-element  over  style ; 
whilst  had  he  his  course  to  go  over  again,  it 
would  have  been  marked  by  less  of  the  discursive- 
ness, and  would  have  gained  in  art  and  appreciation 
by  that  concentration  of  effort,  with  comprehen- 
siveness of  study,  for  which  all  now  contend. 

But,%vemust  on  another  occasion  pursue  the  sub- 
ject of  the  influence  on  our  art,  of  the  life  and  works 
of  the  artist-architect — Charles  Barry.  We  have 
supposed  our  readers  informed, — if  only  from  the 
articles  in  our  journal,  on  architecture  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century, — of  many  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  his  career  began,  and 
acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  works  of  the 
Palace  at  Westmiuster. 

The  building,  commenced  in  1837  as  far  as  the 
coffer-dam  was  concerned  (the  competition  having 
been  in  1835),  was  brought  so  nearly  to  completion 
in  1852,  that  on  February  2nd,  the  new  House  of 
Commons  and  all  the  grand  halls  aud  corridors ' 
were  opened,  and  the  Queen  alighted  for  the  first 
time  under  the  great  Tower  j aud  on  the  11th  of 
the  same  month,  the  architect  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  at  Windsor  Castle. 

The  Houses  of  P.arliainent  themselves  may  be 
considered  finished  j but  work  on  the  Palace  re- 
maius  to  be  done.  Sir  Charles’s  wish  as  to  his 
successor  is  showm  by  the  circumstance  that  he 
has  specially  bequeathed  the  whole  of  the  papers, 
drawings,  and  books  relating  to  the  New  Palace, 
to  his  younger  son,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Barry,  he 
having  been  especially  connected  with  him  in 
carrying  out  the  work. 

Sir  Charles  Barry  was  a member  of  tbc  following 
societies  aud  institutes  : — The  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  the  Roy'al  Society,  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  aud  the  Society  of  Artsj  and  of  tlie 
foreign  academies  of  Rome  (the  San  Luca),  of 
Stockholm,  Antwerp,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  Denmark,  aud  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  lie  received  the  Royal  Gold  Medal 
of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects;  and  the 
Grand  Medal  of  Honour  of  the  French  Exhibition, 
which  exhibition  he  visited  in  a public  capacity; 
and  ho  received  a diamond  snuli'-box,  with  cipher 
iu  brilliants,  from  the  Emperor  Nkliolas  of  Russia; 
furtlier,  he  was  a member  of  the  Commission  of 
the  Exhibition  of  1851. 

_ It  was  first  arranged  that  the  remains  of 
Sir  Charles  Barry  should  have  been  buried  pri- 
vately in  the  cemetery  at  Norwood  on  this 
Friday ; but  it  was  felt  by  some  members  of 
the  pi'ofession  that  a more  eminent  resting- 
; place  aud  a more  public  demonstration  were  de- 
! served  and  desirable.  Mr.  Cockerell  and  Pro- 
. fessor  Donaldson,  therefore,  n-ith  the  concur- 
: reiicc  of  the  family,  weut  to  the  Dean  of  West- 
; minster,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Institute  requested 
■ that  the  body  of  Sir  Charles  might  be  bui'ied  in  the 
. Abbey.  This  request  was  granted  most  readily,  as 
I wc  understand;  and  the  funeral  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday  next,  at  one  o’clock.  Tlie  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s,  likewise,  expressed  a willingness  to  permit 
I the  interment  of  the  remains  in  the  cathedral,  side 
1 by  side  with  those  of  Wren ; but  a wish  often  ex- 
I pressed  by  Barry,  tbc  probability  that  he  was 
I born  in  the  parish,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
c greatest  work,  fixed  Westminster  xibbey  as  the 
I proper  place.  We  have  but  few  words  to  add. 

The  circumstances  of  his  death  were  very  ter- 
I rible.  He  died  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  he 
' was  taken  ill.  The  cause  was  disease  of  the 
1 heart,  acted  upon  by  congestion  of  the  lungs.  He 
J expired  in  Lady  Barry’s  arms,  between  eleven  and 
t twelve  p.m.,  and  before  the  doctor,  who  had  been 
i sent  foi’,  could  arrive.  We  could  say  much  of  the 
' love  he  bore  his  family, — the  love  they,  united  and 
1 happy,  felt  for  him,  aud  the  sorrow  into  which  his 
‘ loss  has  plunged  them ; but  this  would  take  us 
3 beyond  our  province.  Let  it  comfort  them  to 
i know  that  this  grief  is  shared  far  and  wide,  aud 
3 most  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 


THE  SEASON  FOR  EXERTIONS. 

Gloomt  winter  has  lasted  long,  and  yet  seems 
unwilling  to  depart.  April’s  tears  were  frequent, 
and  May’s  smiles,  at  present,  are  but  cold  ajid 
few’;  yet  it  is  a time  of  hope  for  all.  In  the 
metropolis  and  in  the  suburbs,  a large  army  of 
artizans  will  be  kept  busily  at  work.  Some  im- 
portant buildings  are  in  progress,  or  about  to  be 
commenced,  both  in  town  and  country.  London 
is  growing,  and  houses  of  diflerent  classes  are 
rapidly  rising.  Business  seems  steady,  and,  if  the 
blessings  of  peace  be  continued,  there  seems  every 
prospect  of  a successful  summer  for  those  con- 
nected with  the  building  trade. 

In  spite  of  the  sharp  weather,  the  unusual 
snow  and  hail-storms  of  last  mouth,  both  the 
court  end  and  the  city  are  beginning  to  assume 
their  seasonable  appearance.  In  Covent-garden 
and  other  great  markets  are  seen  the  early 
flowers : in  dismal  alleys  aud  courts  the  coster- 
mongers seem  buried  in  the  multitude  of  spring 
plants : the  cry  of  ” Cowslips  and  primroses  ” re- 
sounds in  quiet  parts  of  the  city  : ivy,  “creeping 
Jenny,”  and  other  climbing  plants  are  temptingly 
exhibited ; and  it  is  extraordinary  in  what  large 
quantities  these  are  sold,  and  in  what  strange  and 
xiulikely  places  attempts  are  made  to  grow  them. 
The  sight  of  these  plants  leads  the  thoughts  of 
many  to  country  places,  where,  in  the  spring 
time, — 

“All  nature  laughs,  the  groves  are  fre.=.h  and  fair. 

The  sun’s  mild  lustre  warms  the  vital  air.” 

In  the  suburbs  the  trees  and  gardens  begin  to 
present  a pleasant  appearance.  In  the  orchards 
the  blossoms  of  the  fruit-trees  afford  both  beauty 
and  promise.  At  no  time  of  the  year  are  the 
clouds  of  such  a pure  pearly  hue : they  roll  in 
varied  forms,  and  throw  bright  and  dazzling  edges 
to  the  sun.  Rare  and  tender  colours  of  the  mosses 
on  tree  trunks  aud  branches  form  delicate  har- 
mony with  the  bursting  buds,  and  the  imprisoned 
song-birds  of  the  town  give  cheerful  voice.  We 
see,  in  the  advent  of  Spring,  as  Longfellow  says, 
the  great  annual  miracle  of  the  blossoming  of 
Aaron’s  rod  repeated  on  myriads  and  myriads  of 
branches  ! To  some  the  returning  sunshine  and 
warmth  bring  hopes  of  health ; to  others,  thoughts 
of  pleasure  aud  amusement;  to  all,  encourage- 
ment to  renewed  exertions. 

The  changes  which  have  recently  been  made  in 
our  foreign  relations  will  call  for  renewed  exer- 
tions ou  the  part  of  both  manufacturers  and 
workmen.  It  is  asserted  that  for  a time  the 
ribbon  weavers  of  Coventry  will  he  thrown  out  of 
employment;  that  the  importation  of  French 
clocks  and  watches  will  destroy  the  trade  of  Clerk- 
enwell  and  other  parts;  and  that  it  will  seriously, 
to  a further  extent,  damage  the  already  depressed 
business  of  the  Spitalfields  silk  weavers.  There 
are  other  branches  of  trade  and  commerce  the 
effects  on  which  are  viewed  by  many  with  feelings 
of  alarm.  Other  trades,  on  the  contrary,  will  be 
forced  into  activity. 

It  is  a distressing  feature  of  changes  which  pro- 
duce much  general  good  that  important  interests 
severely  suffer  for  a time,  atid  that  many  arc  left 
to  struggle  with  poverty  aud  the  sad  effects  of  the 
want  of  employment.  It  was  so  when  steam 
power  was  brought  to  bear  on  hand  labour,  and 
when  the  locomotive  superseded  other  methods 
of  land  conveyance.  This  temporary  evil  passed 
away,  and  such  immense  benefits  have  resulted 
that  none  in  former  years  could  have  calculated 
their  extent.  In  these  and  other  changes  the 
greatest  amount  of  evil  happened  to  those  who 
obstiuately  refused  to  move  with  the  stream,  who 
opposed  or  laughed  at  the  improvements.  Many 
instances  might  he  mentioned  in  illustration  of 
this,  but  few  are  more  Instructive  than  that  of  the 
clock  and  watch  makers  of  Clcrkenwell.  At  one 
time  the  chief  part  of  the  manufacture  of  church 
turret  and  other  clocks,  not  only  for  the  use  of  t he 
United  Kingdom  but  for  many  foreigneountries,  was 
in  their  hands.  Unfortunately,  when  science  was 
rapidly  advancing  iu  France,  when  French  work- 
men were  receiving  mathematical  and  artistic 
education,  and  applying  new  methods,  the  English 
workmen  were  continuing  on  the  old  plau,  andnot 
caring  for  adv.anced  intelligence  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  craft.  In  Paris  persons  of  ability  applied 
their  earnest  attention  to  the  general  principles 
of  clock-making,  and  workmen  strove  by  the  sub- 
division of  hibour  to  acquire  excellence  in  parti- 
cular branches.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been 
that  the  manufacture  of  clocks  is  now  almost 
entirely  confined  to  Paris.  If  proper  energy  and 
intelligence  had  been  used,  the  men  of  Clerkenwell 
might  still  have  been  the  makers  of  the  more 
important  description  of  clocks  for  the  whole 
world.  If  proper  means  are  not  used,  the  watch- 
making trade  will  also  depart.  On  this  point 


Mr.  Bennett  remarks  that  in  Switzerland,  whence 
a vast  number  of  watches  are  sent  to  so  many 
nations,  apart  from  the  better  system  adopted 
there,  and  the  extensive  employment  of  female 
hands,  their  admirable  system  of  general  educa- 
tion is  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  Smss 
belief  for  years  past  has  been  that,  to  obtain 
a perfect  work,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  educate  the  workman.  They  could  not 
expect  workmen  to  adapt  themselves  readily  to 
the  altered  requirements  of  the  public  taste  here 
and  abroad  without  a high  degree  of  cultivated 
intelligence.  Ignorance  was  opposed  to  all  change, 
because  it  was  unable  to  see  how  to  efibet  it 
without  injury  to  the  workmen  who  had  been 
brought  up  by  the  mere  rule  of  thumb. 

In  Switzerland  the  education  of  the  people  is  to 
a considerable  extent  a national  affair  : half  of  the 
expense  is  drawn  from  the  Federal  funds,  half 
the  rest  from  local  taxation,  leaving  only  the 
fourth  to  be  paid  by  the  parent,  a payment 
of  about  thirty  francs  a year.  In  the  case  of  a 
widow’s  poverty,  even  this  fourth  is  remitted; 
aud  in  certain  districts,  in  the  case  of  a poor  p.ireut 
to  whom  the  child’s  hibour  would  be  remunerative, 
the  local  authorities  actually  pay  to  the  parent  a 
sum  in  lieu  of  what  the  child  would  have  earned. 

Nor  is  this  education  limited  to  the  have  rudi- 
ments of  common  English  schools ; but  the  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  mathematics,  of  a foreign 
language,  aud  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy, 
embracing  mechanical  science,  arc  ably  and  effec- 
tually taught,  as  well  to  girls  as  bogs  : vocal  music 
is  also  taught,  and  every  scliool  is  made  a school 
of  design,  where  a taste  for  art  is  systematically 
taught  to  every  child.  Who  can  wonder  that  the 
watches  produced  by  a people  thus  trained  should 
be  found  more  elegant  and  cheap  than  those 
produced  in  such  very  diflerent  circumstances  at 
home. 

In  natural  ability,  perseverance,  aud  skill  of 
hand,  tlie  English  workman  may  compete  success- 
fully with  those  of  any  other  country;  hut  not- 
withstanding, it  is  difficult  for  them  to  compete 
fairly  against  competitors  with  such  advantages 
as  those  above  mentioned. 

As  regards  the  Coventry  ribbon-weavers,  it  will 
be  the  improved  skill  in  design,  the  cultivated 
taste,  and  the  educated  eye  for  colour,  with  which 
the  French  may,  if  proper  measures  are  not  taken, 
permanently  injure  this  branch  of  our  manufac- 
tures. This  shows  how  necess;iry  it  is,  by  every 
possible  means,  to  improve  and  extend  our  schools 
of  art,  as  well  os  those  intended  for  general  and 
national  education.  Vigorous  exertions  are  re- 
quired, not  only  to  advance  aud  develop  our 
eatabUshed  branches  of  industrj’,  but  also  to  esta- 
blish and  encourage  new  ones,  which  may  be  the 
means  of  employing  labour,  and  adding  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Admitting 
that  great  efforts  will  he  for  some  time  to  come 
required  to  compete  succesafully  with  certain  ad- 
vantages elsewhere,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  changes  in  the  tariff  during  the  last  few  years 
have  vastly  Increased  both  trade  and  commerce; 
that  both  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life, 
clothing,  &c.,  have  been  lessened ; and  tinit,  if  one 
branch  of  industry  for  a time  suffer,  others  are 
greatly  improved.  Tiie  reduction  of  the  export 
duty  on  English  coals  will  give  employment  to, 
and  improve  the  condition  of,  thousands  of  miners, 
will  add  to  the  general  wealth,  and  mike  the 
peace  of  England  more  necessary  to  France.  It  is, 
however,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  absolutely 
necessary  that  Government,  manufacturers,  work- 
men, aud  the  community  at  large,  should  all  use 
their  best  endeavours  to  improve  both  the  general 
and  art  education  of  the  peuple. 


GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  AND  DOMESTIC 
BUILDINGS. 

LECTfRES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  TUE  ARCHI- 
TECTURATi  EXHIBITION. 

Mu.  G.  E.  Street  d-livered  a lecture  last 
Tuesday  evening,  in  the  Gallery,  Condu'u-street, 
“On  the  Application  of  Gothic  Architecture  to 
Civil  ami  Domestic  Buildings.” 

In  the  absence  of  Mr,  Beresford  Hope,  the  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Robert  Kerr. 

The  Chairman,  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  said 
he  could  not  begin  the  business  of  a meeting  like 
the  present,  -without  alluding  to  the  decease  of 
one  who  bad  just  been  removed  from  amongst 
them — Sir  Charles  Barry.  It  was  only  a fort- 
night since  Sir  Charles  had  received  the  applause 
of  a like  audience  to  that  now  assembled, 
which  was  called  down  in  recognition  of  his  merits 
as  a designer.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the 
subject  acknowledged  Sir  Charles  to  be  the  i-QOst 
successful  of  the  Eclectic  School  that  modern 
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Europe  bus  produced.  He  wus  almost  tempted 
to  say  that  bis  loss  was  irreparable,  did  be  not 
reHect  that  tbe  genius  of  art  was  raising  up 
others  to  close  the  ranks,  if  not  to  fill  the  place 
vacated  by  those  who  were  passing  away  from 
amongst  them. 

Mr.  Street  said  he  felt  that  the  subject  was  one 
which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  public 
latteily,prmcipallythrougb  the  discussions inwhich 
members  of  the  profession  had  eugaged.  The  state- 
ment was  constantly  heard  from  the  opponents  to 
the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture,  that  it  could 
never  be  suitably  introduced  except  in  ecclesias- 
tical edifices ; that  it  was  unsuited  to  this  pro- 
gressive age  ] that  it  could  not  be  adopted  with 
any  degree  of  comfort;  that  it  was  costly,  and 
ascetic.  Some  persons  charged  its  admirers  with 
a love  of  sav.Tgencss  for  Its  own  sake,  and  ignored 
therein  Westminster  and  Florence;  others  asso- 
ciated it  with  the  grotesque ; forgetting  that  in  so 
doing  there  was  both  good  and  bad  grotesque  in 
the  world.  The  different  views  on  the  subject  had 
divided  architects  into  separate  and  often  hostile 
camps,  which  of  Itself  tends  toall'ect  public  opinion 
against  Gothic.  Yet,  if  an  opinion  was  to  be 
formed  from  the  Press,  Lord  Palmerston’s  dcclara- 
tiou  on  the  subject  found  few  ii;  its  favour.  Tbe 
Quarterh/  Ilericw  was  the  only  periodical  which 
had  supported  that  statesman’s  opinion,  whilst  on 
the  opposite  side  were  to  he  found  tho  leading 
public  journals.  Hut  if  they  looked  inside  tbe 
profession,  there  were  two  classes  quite  opposed 
to  tho  revival  of  Gothic  architecture  : one  of  these 
was  one  of  which  he  desired  to  speak  with  especial 
respect,  especially  as  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Institute  had  indissolubly  associated  his  name  with 
it  : it  was  that  class  which  followed  out  Classic 
architecture.  This  class,  though  much  opposed  to 
their  own  (the  Gothic),  and  though  he  deprecated 
the  main  feature  of  their  school,  that  of  working 
ill  a foreign  style,  he  admitted  had  many  excel- 
lencies which  could  be  safely  adopted  by  them- 
selves. The  other  class  who  decried  against  the 
revival  of  Gothic  architecture  consisted  principally 
of  younger  men,  who  had  started  with  the  notion 
that  the  architect  should  work  equally  well  in  all 
styles,  and  should  be  prepared  to  undertake  any 
cliiss  of  designing,  if  he  hoped  to  make  bis  pro- 
fession remunerative.  It  was  natural  that  the 
Gothic  should  e.xcite  the  enmity  of  this  class  : tbe 
former  argued  for  the  use  of  one  style,  and  de- 
manded some  mark  of  the  artist  in  every  building 
he  designed  : nor  was  it  by  chance  that  the  Gothic 
thus  claimed  a single  style,  for  it  know  well  that 
since  the  creation  no  school  lias  been  successful 
that  has  worked  in  more  than  cnc.  This  class 
had  in  some  instances  carried  Its  antipathy  to  the 
Gothic  to  an  extreme:  they  Ind  demanded,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Scott,  that  ho  should  be  deprived  of  all 
control  over  the  new  Foreign  Office.  The  favourite 
argument  with  this  class  was,  that  Gothic  did 
not  pay,  and  therefore  was  not  suited  to  the 
ago.  They  looked  up  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
as  their  model,  forgetting  that  we  owed  his 
Gothic  works  to  the  instinct  of  his  employers, 
who,  intently  alive  to  the  requirements  of  tbe 
age  in  which  they  lived,  would  not  allow  him  to 
follow  tho  bias  which  his  studies  had  imparted  to 
him.  This  class,  however,  had  showed  its  readi- 
ness to  throw  in  their  lot  with  those  who  ofi'ered 
greatest  freedom,  and  would  gradually  decrease  in 
number  and  in  iullucnce.  An  objection  frequently 
urged  against  the  Gothic  was  its  incapability  of 
revival  unless  by  departure  from  its  original  prin- 
ciples. Our  opponents  here  forget  that  the  Classic 
has  its  Ileuaissance,  and  whilst  the  Gothic  in 
seeking  its  natural  and  healthy  development  is  not 
hound  down  to  an  old  style,  refuses  to  introduce 
sham  productions  into  architecture.  The  efTect  of 
the  Eclectic  school  upon  the  country  has  been 
nufortunatc.  To  judge  of  it  wc  had  only  to  look 
upon  tlio  painters,  sculptors,  masons,  workers  of 
textile  fabrics,  goldsmiths,  jewellers,  carpenters, 
whom  the  last  two  centuries  of  Reuaissance  had 
originated.  Impoverishment  of  genius  has  been 
the  result.  To  take  the  instance  of  sculpture : 
the  school  of  architecture  had  always  depended 
upon  sculpture  : it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Remaissance  to 
separate  them  : this  produced  inferior  works.  The 
greatest  sculptors  threw  away  their  time  on  busts  : 
the  second-class  men  looked  to  truncated  obelisks 
and  monuments  in  St.  Paul’s  as  the  sole  resources 
upon  which  to  employ  their  intellects.  Hut  the 
Gothic  revival  was  fast  establishing  the  connection 
between  sculpture  and  architecture.  In  the  same 
way  tho  carpenter  had  been  debased  to  the  lowest 
mechanical  drudge,  but  under  the  influence  of 
Gothic  revival  would  le.irii  once  again  that  tliere 
were  higher  aims  to  which  his  calling  would  raise 
him.^  He  would  now  proceed  to  show  that  Gothic 
architecture  was  equally  applicable  to  civil  and 


domestic  as  to  ecclesiastical  buildings.  To  allow 
th.at  Gothic  was  only  suited  to  sacred  edifices 
would  be  an  objection  fatal  to  the  entire  art ; for 
he  believed  that  no  architectui’e  could  be  healthy 
whose  ecclesiastical  buildings  were  not  put  up 
In  a style  suited  to  ordinary  buildings.  No  art 
could  be  successfully  pursued  which  had  not  seized 
hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  the  limitation 
of  Gothic  to  one  class  of  buildings  would  in  itself 
prove  that  it  was  not  indigenous.  But  a uniform 
development  of  the  Gothic  style  was  alone  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  this  age  : to  prove  this,  be 
need  only  maintain  that  it  must  be  by  the  develop- 
ment of  one  style  that  success  could  be  obtained. 
Ho  should  merely  point  out  the  effects  of  the 
Renaissance  school,  which  had  as  yet  given  no 
proof  that  it  could  adapt  itself  to  the  wants  of 
the  day,  and  he  would  show  that  the  nature  of 
Gothic  was  eminently  what  the  age  required. 
Indeed,  he  might  go  further,  and  appeal  to  his- 
tory, to  religion,  to  romance,  in  his  favour,  that 
the  Gothic  style  was  alone  indigenous, — was  the 
only  one  which  had  been  begun,  developed,  and 
perfected  by  Christianity : he  might  call  in  aid 
the  feelings  and  instincts  of  his  audience,  but  he 
preferred  at  present  to  meet  his  opponents  on  a 
higher  ground.  He  claimed  a preference  for 
Gothic  architecture  in  domestic  buildings,  because 
it  was  a stylo  especially  practical,  real,  truthful, 
and  free.  If  we  looked  to  the  domestic  buildings 
of  Greece  or  Rome,  we  found  them  suited  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  put  up  ; and  if  we 
went  back  to  the  earlier  or  to  the  foreign  Gothic, 
we  saw  that  the  design  for  a chapel  was  not  iden- 
tical with  that  for  an  infirmary : the  principal 
rooms  in  the  private  dwelling-house  were  not 
packed  four  square,  with  windows  exactly  the 
same  shape  and  size.  Whether  the  building  was 
a castle  or  a church,  the  rooms  intended  for  study 
or  for  amusement,  each  had  its  characteristic  e.x'- 
terually,  with  which  the  interior  arrangements 
naturally  corresponded.  To  go  into  a modern 
house,  you  find  no  room  which  possesses  a single 
speciality,  nothing  to  attract  love  for  the  home; 
but  instead  thereof  the  working  out  of  an  iron  law 
which  had  impressed  itself  on  architecture,  and 
left  man  little  better  than  a machine.  The  lovers 
of  the  Gothic  built  no  enorinons  porticos,  such  .as 
in  the  British  Museum  or  the  National  Gallery, 
under  which  an  awning  must  be  improvised  to 
protect  the  visitor  from  tbe  weather.  The 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  dwellings  which  are  still 
to  be  met  with  iu  various  parts  of  the  country  are 
tho  result  of  this  clinging  after  the  ancient 
Gothic,  which  was  consecrated  by  its  national 
and  religious  cbaracter,  which  was  connected  with 
that  heraldry  that  still  found  favour  iu  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  breast,  and  which  was  recommended  by  its 
utilitarian  character.  Au  assertion  was  frequently 
made  that  the  developments  of  Gothic  art  must 
destroy  the  Gothic  character  of  the  work.  A dread 
inspired  the  minds  of  those  who  fancied  this,  that 
the  student  in  Gothic  would  import  foreign 
copies,  which  would  be  unsuited  to  our  own 
country.  lie  quite  agreed  that  Venetian  palaces 
put  up  amid  the  trees  and  pai’ks  of  Englaud 
wovdd  not  correspond  to  tlie  landscape;  hut  he 
fi'lt  that  as  the  Italians  were  little  behind  the 


East,  whose  works  in  this  class  were  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  of  the  barbarous  Gothic.  One  good 
effect  resulting  from  this  had  been  the  working 
of  Medueval  embroidery,  which,  though  at  present 
confined  to  our  churches,  would  soon,  in  the  hands 
of  ladies  enthusiastic  on  the  subject,  bo  intro- 
duced Into  private  dwellings,  and  supersede  the 
mechanical  works  in  wool  and  muslin,  which  for 
too  long  a time  had  engrossed  tbe  female  fingers. 
The  application  of  iron  to  Gothic  architecture  had 
been  successful:  to  show  this,  he  need  only  point 
to  the  museum  at  0.xford,  for  the  design  of  which 
we  arc  indebted  to  Gothic  artists,  and  the  erection 
to  Gothic  workmen.  A similar  instance  of  the 
application  of  iron  to  Renaissance  could  not  be 
pointed  out,  to  which  it  must  ever  prove  foreign, 
through  its  eagerness  to  conceal  the  material  used 
in  construction.  The  cost  of  Gothic  was  alleged 
against  its  use,  and  if  a compainson  were  made 
between  a speculative  Classic  house  intended  to 
last  ninety-nine  years,  and  a substantial  Gothic 
built  for  perpetuity,  no  doubt  the  estimate 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  former ; but  a 
permanent  dwelling  in  either  style  would 
demand  the  same  outlay  of  money.  He  might 
now  be  allowed  to  point  to  the  reasons  why 
Gothic  buildings  had  proved  unsuccessful,  and 
he  found  them  in  the  facts  that  architects  had 
adopted  the  new  Gothic  only  in  their  erections, 
had  sought  external  efl’ect  to  please  the  eye,  and 
had  overlooked  the  comfort  of  the  interior  j had 
become  Gothic  to  so  exaggerated  a degree  as'even 
to  .alarm  Gothic  men ; and  that  those  wlio  had 
worked  out  the  Gothic  had  been  trained  in  Classic 
and  Renaissance,  and  had  found  themselves  un- 
equal to  rise  above  early  prejudices.  In  conclu- 
sion he  felt  that  there  were  men  now  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  Gothic  architecture  whose  works 
would  be  the  best  proofs  of  his  remarks  in  favour 
of  the  application  of  this  national  style  to  the 
buildings  of  our  country. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer,  said  the  audience  had  had  the  advan- 
tage of  hearing  one  of  the  ablest  supportei’s  of  the 
Gothic  school. 

Tlic  vote  was  accorded  amid  general  applause. 


French  in  love  of  Gothic,  they  could  aid  us  in 
erecting  buildings  “light,  airy,  and  cheerful,” 


according  to  Lord  Pulmciston’s  description,  with 
windows  ample  iu  width,  from  which  the  use 
of  plate-glass  would  not  he  debarred.  The 
plan  of  an  Italian  window  was  not  unknown 
in  our  own  country.  IiideeJ,  in  Classic  buildings 
the  window  is  an  inconvenience.  In  Gothic 
it  is  the  principal  feature.  The  same  advantage 
would  pi-esent  itself  in  favour  of  doors  : they 
could  he  hung  with  the  greatest  liberty  on  tho 
plainest  hinge  of  iron  to  the  most  finished  of 
polished  brass.  Tho  inside  finishings  of  the  house 
could  correspond;  the  ceilings  open  or  covered, 
with  one  exception,  that  plastering  could  nut  be 
permitted  as  a sham  imitation  of  stone.  In  the 
internal  fittings  our  ancestors  used  oak,  because 
it  was  readiest  to  their  hands;  but  we  must  seize 
whatever  material  came  In  our  way,  and  adapt  it 
to  our  purpose,  a privilege  which  the  freedom  of 
Gothic  permitted.  In  tho  matter  of  furniture, 
the  Gothic  feared  no  comparison  with  the  Re- 
naissance. The  wretched  productions  of  modern 
times  were  the  result  of  this  system,  in  which 
workmen  do  not  aim  to  arrive  at  a high  standard. 
But  before  that  a Gothic  house  could  be  suitably 
furnished,  some  attempt  must  be  made  to  improve 
modern  upholstery,  and,  following  iu  the  stops  of 
Pugin,  we  must  establish  a Gothic  manufactory. 
One  of  the  main  results  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851 
had  been  to  convince  those  most  conversant  with 
our  textile  fabrics  that,  if  wo  hope  for  improve- 
ment, we  must  submit  to  take  lessons  from  the 


DOINGS  IN  PARIS. 

The  transforming  of  the  plantations,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  grand  avenue  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  into  flower-gardens  and  shrubberies,  con- 
tinues actively.  Considerable  quantities  of  earth 
have  already  been  shifted  for  tbe  flower-beds  and 
grass-plots  of  this  side,  which  is  to  imitate  the 
present  disposition  of  the  left  side  of  the  road. 
Thus,  straight  alleys  will  be  carried  round  each 
plot,  and  large  open  spaces  {carrefours),  where 
many  alleys  meet,  will  be  established  near  the 
cafes  and  other  places  of  amusement.  The  walks 
are  to  be  of  ample  size  for  the  demands  of  circu- 
lation, and  double  seats,  with  a back,  are  to  be 
provided  for  promenaders.  Water  conduits  are 
being  laid  down,  with  all  necessary  appendages, 
for  irrigating  the  grounds. 

An  order  of  the  Prefect  of  Police  has  nominated 
commissioners  of  public  liealth  for  the  tv:eniy 
arroudissements  of  Paris,  Sceaux,  St.  Denis,  St. 
Cloud,  Sevres,  and  Meudon.  Sanitary  commissions 
ill  Paris  are  not  of  new  creation  : as  early  as  15th 
December,  1851,  a decree  formed  them,  and  the 
members  worked  with  the  greatest  zeal  till  31st 
December,  1859,  in  the  twelve  arrondisseincnts. 
Owing  to  the  increase  of  the  territory,  Paris  can 
boast  of  twenty  committees. 

The  works  of  the  subterranean  canalization  of 
Paris  proceed  actively.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
Seine  sludl  be  relieved  from  all  the  drainage 
water  now  brought  into  it  by  tbe  actual  sewers, 
and  that  they  shall  be  turned  into  the  grand  col- 
lecting sewer  of  Asnleres.  At  present  a deep 
excavation  is  being  made  on  the  Boulevard  de  la 
Madeleine,  beginning  at  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  for 
a sewer  destined  to  unite  with  that  of  Asnieres, 
the  drain  which  passes  under  the  Neuve  St. 
Augustin,  and  which  receives  the  water  from  this 
thoroughfare  and  all  the  quarter. 

The  Pont  au  Change,  now  in  course  of  recon- 
struction, upon  which  the  works  were  for  some 
mouths  past  interrupted  by  the  overflows  of  the 
Seine,  was  re-taken  into  active  bands  on  the  18bh 
ult.  A powerful  dredging  machine  has  been 
moored  between  the  two  river  piers  already  coni- 
racneed,  in  order  to  deepen  the  bed  at  that  spot, 
while  it  temporarily  closes  up  the  navigable  chan- 
nel from  the  passage  of  boats  likely  to  interrupt 
the  work.  A great  number  of  men  have  been 
set  to  work  at  the  left  abutment,  and  tbe  least 
advanced  of  the  piers,  that  near  theQuai  dcs  Fleurs, 
has  already  its  caisson  up  to  the  level  of  the  river. 
Meanwhile  the  walling  of  the  Quay  de  I’Horloge, 
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at  the  north  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  advances 
rapidly.  At  present  the  parapet  is  in  a forward 
state : it  is  of  Jura  limestone,  capable  of  receiving 
a high  polish,  equal  to  that  of  marble, — the  same 
stone  which  was  successfully  employed  on  the 
St.  Michel  and  Solferino  bridges  in  Paris.  This 
quay  has  been  considerably  widened  out  between 
the  Eoiilevard  de  Sebastopol,  in  the  “ Cite,”  and 
the  Hue  de  Harlay.  At  the  new  Place  du  Louvre 
the  works  for  raising  it  to  the  level  of  the  adjoin- 
ing streets  are  terminated.  A carriage-way,  paved 
with  asphalte,  has  been  laid  down  all  round  the 
plantation  of  trees  in  front  of  the  Church  of  St. 
trermaiu-l’Auxcrrois  and  the  mairie  of  the  first 
arrondissement ; also,  the  avenue  in  front  of  the 
tower  which  separates  these  two  buildings  is 
similarly  paved.  This  open  space,  formerly 
plunged  in  total  darkness  during  the  night,  is 
now  brilliantly  lighted  by  gas  candelabra  spread 
over  the  two  plantations.  Benches  have  also  been 
placed  for  the  convenience  of  pedestrians : they 
are  of  the  same  model  as  those  In  the  Champs 
Elysees  and  tho  Boulevards,  with  two  seats,  and  a 
back  in  the  middle. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  special  business  meeting  of  this  session 
was  held  on  Friday  evening  (the  11th),  at  the 
house  in  Conduit-street.  Mr.  Penfold,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed, — 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates  proposed  the  following  reso- 
lution : — “That  this  meeting  expresses  its  satis- 
ifaction  at  observing  that  a series  of  propositions 
has  been  issued  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  for  an  examination  of 
their  members  as  the  initiation  of  a scheme  which 
they  hope  to  see  further  developed  and  extended 
to  all  members  of  the  profession.”  Mr,  Cates,  in 
introducing  the  resolution,  congratulated  the 
(members  that  a standard  was  about  to  be  esta- 
iblished  by  which  a criterion  could  be  formed  as  to 
the  merits  of  young  men  entering  upon  tho  pro- 
fession of  architecture.  Tho  Association  had 
.always  shown  an  anxiety  in  this  matter,  and  had 
discussed  it  frequently,  but  they  had  met  with  dis- 
couragement in  their  attempts.  He  thought  that 
the  Council  of  the  Institute  had  acted  wisely  in 
confining  the  measure,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
their  own  members.  They  were  not,  in  his  opinion, 
af  sufficient  strength  to  carry  out  a public  exami- 
loation  ; and  if  they  attempted  it  and  failed,  they 
could  never  afterwards  recover  their  position. 
Whereas  the  experience  which  they  would  derive 
from  the  present  movement  would  form  the 
foundation  of  a more  extensive  and,  be  hoped. 
Successful  scheme. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Capes  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Billing  olqected  to  the  principle.  It  was, 
;he  said,  absurd  to  demand  a qualification  for  an 
lartist.  As  well  might  an  examination  he  api^ointed 
to  test  proficiency  in  painting  or  in  sculpture  as 
in  architecture.  The  test  would  he  only  limited, 
land  not  extended  to  all  branches  of  the  profes- 
jsion.  So  it  would  prove  a failure. 

The  Chairman  was  glad  to  say  that  the  Royal 
[Institute  had  adopted  the  views  of  the  Association 
ion  this  important  subject. 

The  resolution  was  put  from  the  chair  and 
carried. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates  then  proposed  that  the  secre- 
ifcaries  of  this  Association  be  directed  to  communi- 
bate  to  the  secretaries  of  the  Institute  the  fore- 
i^oiug  resolution. 

. _ Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman,  in  seconding  the  propo- 
tsition,  drew  the  attention  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
iieourse  of  examination,  which  was,  in  his  opinion, 
emore  valuable  than  any  tests  introduced  by  the 
itUniversities. 

- Bunker  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
rforegoing,  “That  the  meeting  proceed  to  the  next 
question.” 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Billint’-, 
icind  carried. 

I Mr.  Bunker  next  proposed,  ‘ and  Mr.  Cates 
caeconded,  the  following  resolution : — “ That  the 
('members  of  this  Architectural  Association  have 
toot  afforded  and  do  not  afford  that  practical  sup- 
iqjort  in  its  working  which  is  needed  for  carrying 
.tout  its  objects,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  desirable 
athat  the  committee  should  further  consider  and 
preport  whether  there  is  any  course  short  of  closing 
' operations  which  they  c.in  recommend  for  the 
oidoption  of  the  Association.” 

1 _ The  resolution  was  put  from  the  chair  and  una- 
nimously carried. 

I rile  proceedings  then  terminated. 


CAMP  HOSPITALS  A HUNDRED  YEARS 
AGO. 

The  century  whose  date-marks  record  famous 
deeds  by  England’s  two  most  famous  captains, — 
the  culminating  glories  of  the  first,  the  brilliant 
promise  of  the  second, — was  one  in  which  the 
temple  of  Janus  was  but  seldom  closed,  and 
then  but  for  brief  intervals  of  repose.  In  both 
hemispheres  and  on  every  continent,  British  sol- 
diers marched  and  fought.  British  fleets  sailed 
on  every  sea.  When  we  inquire,  however,  from 
which  of  the  many  fields  that  were  traversed 
there  have  come  down  to  us  records  hearing  on  the 
personal  conditions  and  the  hygienic  circumstances 
under  which  these  operations  were  carried  on,  it 
will  appear  that  they  are  very  limited.  As  to  the 
fleets,  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  Lind,  Blaine, 
and  other  physicians  who  accompanied  them,  men 
of  great  judgment  and  ability,  to  whose  scientific 
foresight,  and  not  to  a slothful  and  corrupt 
Admiralty,  it  was  owing  that  ships  were  enabled 
to  remain  at  sea  long  enough  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  objects.  These  physicians  have  taught  us 
much  on  the  subject  of  personal  hygiene,  not 
without  a glance  at  questions  of  hospital  construe' 
tion,  the  good  effects  of  which  we  can  see,  even 
now,  in  the  well-built  naval  hospitals  which  have 
always  so  favourably  contrasted  with  those  pro- 
vided for  the  army.  The  field  of  medical  observa- 
tion, as  far  as  tho  army  was  concerned,  seems  to 
be  limited  to  the  various  campaigns  in  the  Low 
Countries  aud^  Germany,  and  to  the  experience 
of  the  large  standing  camps  which,  on  the  threat 
of  French  invasion,  were  established  at  various 
points  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  metropolis. 
Having  already  endeavoured  to  briefly  utilize  and 
deduce  one  or  two  lessons,  useful  at  the  present 
time,  from  Dr.  Brocklesby’s  experience  of  camp 
life  and  disease  in  England,  and  from  Sir  John 
Pringle’.s  experience  in  the  Low  Countries  and  the 
Culloden  campaign,*  we  shall  now  make  Dr. 
Donald  Monro’s  “Observations  on  the  Means  of 
Preserving  the  Health  of  Soldiers,  and  of  Con- 
ducting Military  Hospitals,”  the  text  for  a few 
further  remarks.  If  called  on  to  supply  a student 
with  one  book  on  the  army  sanitary  history  of 
these  times,  we  would  put  this  book  of  Monro’s 
into  his  hands  rather  than  Pringle’s  much  better 
known  work.  And  for  this  reason,  that  the  former 
is  much  the  more  systematic  of  the  two  ; and  also 
that  the  close  personal  observations  which  it  is  his 
chief  purpose  to  record,  were  made  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  latter,  and  under  the  influence  of 
a teaching  which  is  always  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged. 

If  a bead-roll  of  names  eminent  in  science  and 
letters  can  ever  make  a family  distinguished, 
Dr.  Monro  was  one  of  a stock  than  which  few  have 
been  more  illustrious.  It  was  founded  by  John 
Monro,  a surgeon  in  William  the  Third’s  army, 
and  who  established  the  famous  medical  school  at 
Edinburgh,  and  its  last  notable  representative 
died,  a professor  in  that  school,  only  a few  months 
ago.  Our  author  was  the  son  of  the  first  Alexander 
Monro,  and  brother  of  the  second  and  most  dis- 
tinguished anatomist  of  that  name.  Shortly  after 
the  battle  of  Minden,  he  joined  the  British  Con- 
tingent of  the  Allied  Army  in  Germany,  com- 
manded by  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  which  was 
taking  part  in  the  Seven  Years’  War  under  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick.  With  it  he  remained 
for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  re- 
turned to  his  duties  at  St.  George’s  Hospital.  In 
1778.  and  again  in  the  following  year,  he  was 
physician  to  the  great  camp  at  Coxheath,  near 
Maidstone,  w’hicb,  with  one  at  Warley-common, 
was  established  in  the  expectation  of  a French 
attack,  and  at  which  Shcrid-an  has  laid  the  scene 
of  one  of  bis  best  musical  fai'ces. 

With  regard  to  these  old-fashioned  books, — 
with  regard  to  books  of  any  period  which  treat  of 
these  subjects, — it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  we  must  not  look  in  them  for  any  new 
principles, — for  any  theories  hitherto  unknown. 
That  effete  and  decaying  animal  matter  must  be 
removed  from  the  means  of  affecting  the  living 
body ; that  the  eflective  agents  of  that  removal 
are  the  three  primal  purifiers, — air,  fire,  water; 
that  Nature  abhors  waste;  that  the  eftete  matters 
should  be  applied  to  the  reproduction  of  vegetable 
life;  that  death  and  life,  and  life  springing 
directly  from  death,  should  proceed  in  a regular 
cycle ; and  that  when  we  break  her  laws,  even  in 
the  smallest  particular.  Nature  is  swift  aud  certain 
to  punish  US; — these  are  the  elementary  principles 
on  which  health  has  been  given  to  ns.  At  that 
point — after  that  has  been  set  forth — the  work  of 
the  theorist  is  done.  The  work  remains  for  the 
chemist  and  the  engineer:  for  the  clieraist,  to 
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demonstrate  the  connection  between  cause  and 
effect ; for  the  engineer,  to  give  practical  effect  to 
the  theories  and  demonstrations.  There  is  very 
much  for  both  to  do.  The  engineer  has  hitherto 
done  little  more  than  either  to  pump  the  effete 
matters  into  tidal  rivers,  to  be  pumped  back  again 
into  human  habitatiens,  there  to  cause  frightful 
mortality,  as  was  the  case  at  Exeter  in  1832,  at 
Hull  in  1819,  at  Newcastle  in  1853,  and  at  other 
places;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  bury  in  the  sea, 
as  is  being  now  done,  the  rich  treasures  which 
should  go  to  fertilize  and  beautify  our  fields.  The 
great  value  of  such  books  as  we  have  been  qixoting 
lies  in  their  multiplication  of  instances  which 
e.xhibit  the  perversion  of  the  natural  laws  and  the 
certain  manner  in  which  these  laws  avenge  them- 
selves. For  instance,  the  battle  of  Warbourg  was 
fought  on  the  31st  July,  1760,  and  the  victors 
encamped  on  the  site  of  it;  many  of  the  dead 
were  scarce  covered  with  earth ; the  camp  was 
speedily  covered  with  dead  animals,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  a camp  police,  it  became  covered  also 
with  the  dejecta  of  a numerous  armj'.  Instantly, 
in  the  first  week  of  August,  petechial  fever 
appeared,  and  raged  without  intermission,  but 
with  always  increasing  urgency,  until  December, 
when  the  troops  went  into  cantonments  at  Pader- 
born.  At  that  place  there  was  no  diminution  of 
its  intensity  until  the  hospitals  were  thinned  by 
convalescents  being  sent  away  in  Januarj'.  When, 
in  February,  the  Guards  marched  for  Hesse,  and 
the  number  of  troops  was  thus  greatly  reduced, 
the  fever  almost  entirely  ceased.  Even  then,  two 
battalions  were  exceptionally  crowded,  and  the 
disease  assumed  new  virulence  among  them, 
ceasing  when  the  men  were  scattered  in  billets. 
Again,  at  Osnaburg,  in  1761,  an  outbreak  of  the 
same  disease  was  traced  to  a neighbouring  “foul 
ward,”  and  when  it  was  thinned,  and  the  sick 
removed  to  a large,  airy  hospital,  the  disease 
ceased  at  once. 

The  first  remark  that  will  occur  to  any  one  who 
reads  certain  parts  of  this  book,  and  who  is,  at 
the  same  time,  familiar  with  discussions  on  kindred 
subjects  that  have  been  rife  during  the  last  few 
years,  is  likely  to  be  this  : that  Dr.  Monro  seems 
to  have  anticipated  these  discussions,  that  had  the 
methods  and  previsions  which  he  lays  down  with 
care  and  minuteness  been  followed  in  any  respect, 
these  discussions  could  never  have  originated.  The 
rules  which  he  has  systematized  for  the  conduct  of 
field  hospitals,  which  have  respect  to  details  both 
large  and  minute,  exhibit  a faculty  of  circum- 
spection and  observation,  and  a regard  for  the 
possible  influence  of  collateral  circumstances,  to- 
gether with  the  power  of  ascending  from  the 
particular  to  the  general, — the  very  gifts  which 
go  to  make  the  efficient  and  successful  adminis- 
trator. The  distinctive  characters  of  the  hospitals 
required  by  an  array  in  the  field, — the  regimental 
hospital  in  front,  the  ambulatory  hospital  imme- 
diately in  rear,  the  groat  general  hospitals  at  the 
bases  of  operations, — the  necessity  of  congregating 
the  sick  at  some  times,  the  importance  of  segre- 
gating them  at  others, — the  influence  of  soil,  tem- 
perature, chai’acter  of  surface,  climatic  pecu- 
liarities,— these  subjects,  together  with  that  of 
the  necessary  order  of  subordination  of  hospital 
attendants,  the  supply  of  portable  provisions,  the 
rules  for  camp  and  hospital  police,  the  supply  of 
shirts — a most  important  particular,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  cause  of  shipuTeck  at 
Scutari, — all  these  matters,  with  others  which  it 
would  be  too  tedious  to  mention,  are  discussed, 
aud  their  relative  importance  is  pointed  out.  In 
the  same  strain,  his  description  of  the  great  camp 
at  Coxheath,  of  all  the  sanitary  influences  which 
were  present  there,  and  of  the  results,  is  a model 
of  excellence  which  is  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

Dr.  Monro  was  a thorough-going  contagionist. 
Infectionist  would  be  the  more  correct  word,  but 
we  employ  the  term  that  is  in  general  use.  This 
is  a question  about  which  we  can  hardly  be 
said  to  think  more  precisely  than  they  did  a hun- 
dred years  ago,  although  o\ir  loose,  imprecise 
thoughts  have  taken  a somewhat  diflerent  direc- 
tion. It  is  curious  how  persistently  the  most 
rigid  contagionist  notions  prevail  even  now  when 
quarantine,  their  logical  effect,  is  almost,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  abolished.  No  one  has  done 
more  for  the  diffusion  of  sound  sanitary  know- 
ledge among  the  general  public  than  Mr.  Kings- 
ley, hut  Mr.  Kingsley,  in  his  novel  of  “Alton 
Lockg,”  has  made  the  old  theory  of  propagation 
by/o  mites,  or  substances  such  as  woollens,  cotton, 
feathers,  which  are  supposed  to  acquire  and  retain 
contagious  elflnvia,  serve  the  useful  purpose  of 
killing  off  some  half-dozen  of  his  characters.  A 
clergyman’s  straight-cut  coat,  such  a very  simple 
instrument  of  death,  first  kills  several  wretched 
reaturcs  who  had  put  it  together  inn  sweater’s 
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(leii,  then  the  shopman  who  delivered  it,  then  the 
servant  who  brushed  it,  and,  last  of  all,  the  clergy- 
man who  wore  it. 

Again,  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  the  soldiers’ 
packs  were  thrown  overboard  from  every  trans- 
port in  the  Black  Sea  in  which  cholera  had  shown 
itself.  The  unfortunate  men  were  therefore 
quite  unprovided,  themselves,  when  they  went  as 
patients  to  an  unprovided  hospital.  Thus,  a prac- 
tical adhesion  to  this  doctrine  of  propagation  by 
fomites,  on  the  part  of  some  ship  captains,  was  one 
great  cause  of  the  first  misery  at  Scutari.  Here, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a case  in  which  the  contrary 
doctrine  seems  to  have  prevailed.  During  a late 
cholera  epidemic,  an  army  sxirgeon  was  tried  by 
court-martial  at  Dublin,  on  the  heavy  charge  of 
cowardice,  because  he  had  taken  certain  precau- 
tions against  the  supposed  contagion  of  that  dis- 
ease, which  were  trifling  indeed  when  compared 
with  the  rules  laid  down  by  our  author.  Frequent 
.jjblutions,  a waxed  linen  coat,  rolls  of  lint  stulfcd 
into  the  nostrils,  and  a vessel  of  heated  vinegar 
hold  between  patient  and  physician,  are  what  Dr. 
Monro  enjoins.  The  unlucky  surgeon  at  Dublin 
had  simply  worn  a pair  of  gloves,  but  he  was 
found  guilty.  Evidently  his  judges  did  not  believe 
in  contagion,  and  so  d'ilTered  from  Mr.  Kingsley, 
and  the  transport  captains. 

When  wc  attempt  to  state  exactly  what  we 
really  do  know  of  the  ditlerent  stages  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  class  of  diseases  which  were  once 
called  contagious,  but  which  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  call  zymotic,  it  will  he  well  to  begin  with  a 
general  confession  of  ignorance,  and  also  to  have 
a similar  confession  ready  for  almost  every  stage 
of  the  inquiry.  The  first  remark  to  make  is  that 
the  very  term  zymotic  is  inaccurate,  because  it 
expresses  a theory  wliich  may  be  true,  hut  which 
we  only  fancy  to  he  true,  it  being  as  yet  unsup- 
ported by  a sufficient  accumulation  of  precise  and 
demonstrable  data.  The  theory  is  that  which 
is  succinctly  expressed  in  Hamlet’s  well-known 
lines, — 

“ It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 

While  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 

Infects  unseen." 

Ask  any  surgeon,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  these 
lines  express  most  accurately  what  he  fancies  to 
he  the  mode  of  action  in  certain  specific  diseases, 
which  are  first  propagated  by  contagion  or  actual 
contact,  and  then  dill'used  through  the  system  by 
infection,  or  what  wc  call,  from  a supposed 
analogy  to  the  cheniico-vital  process  of  fermen- 
tation, zymosis.  This  notion  of  a humoured  fer- 
mentation has  been  present  ever  since  the  time 
of  Hippocrates  j hut  it  was  Liebig,  whose  fanciful 
analogies  have  impressed  the  present  generation 
so  much,  w-ho  first  gave  it  the  form  and  promi- 
nenco  which  it  now  displays.  If  we  agree  with 
the  registrar-general,  to  admit  a terminologj” 
which  expresses  it,  it  is  important  to  remember, 
what  the  registrar-general  fully  admits,  that  the 
theory  is  not  yet  admissible  as  founded  on  fact. 
The  question  then  remains,  What  is  the  cause  of 
those  diseases  ? It  can  be  safely  asserted  to  be 
established  heyoml  the  roach  of  controversy,  that 
putrescence  and  zymotic  diseases  stand  in  the  re- 
lation of  cause  and  olleet.  Here  is  the  modern 
“Board  of  Health  doctrine”  put  in  a form  which, 
if  the  spelling  wore  a little  alteied,  might  almost 
read  ns  an  extract  from  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  or 
Mr.  Chadwick: — “The  terrestrial  causes  thereof 
are,  by  common  consent  of  most  writers,  as  fol- 
loweth  venomous  and  stinking  vapours  arising  | 
from  feus,  standing  ponds  or  pooles,  ditches,  lake^ 
dunghils,  siiickes,  channels,  vaults,  or  the  like;  as 
also  nncleane  slaughter-houses  of  beasts,  dead 
carkasses  of  men,  as  in  time  of  wavre,  and  of  stink- 
ing fish,  fowl,  or  anything  that  hath  contained  life 
and  is  putrid  ; as  also,  more  particularly  in  great 
cities,  as  in  London,  the  unclean  keeping  of 
bouses,  lanes,  alleys,  and  streets;  from  those  re- 
cited, and  the  like,  infectious  vapours,  by  warmth 
of  the  sun  cyhaled,  are  apt  and  able  to  infect  the 
living  bodies  of  men,  and  thereby  to  produce  the 
plague,  which,  once  produced,  is  too  apt,  by  infec- 
tion, to  spread  and  become  popular,  as  experience 
too  much  sheweth.”  This  seems  modern  enough, 
hut  it  is  quoted  from  a book  called  “The  Sur- 
geon’s Mate,  written  by  Mr.  John  Woodal,  Sur- 
geon of  bis  Majesty’s  Hospital  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew,” and  is  the  result  of  his  observations  of  the 
^eat  plague  of  London.  Even  when  this  doctrine 
is  taken  as  admitted,  much  remains  unsettled, 
however  great  a step  may  have  been  gained.  It 
is  quite  absurd  to  say  that,  cause  and  ellect  being 
found,  there  remains  no  more  room  for  iiumiry 
because,  for  one  thing,  the  cause  does  not  always 
produce  the  result ; and,  I’or  another,  because  we 
have  to  decide-aiKl  that  is  a most  important 
point— the  law,  m accordance  with  which  the  par- 


ticular result  assumes  such  various  forms.  And 
here  an  almost  total  ignorance  must  be  confessed. 
All  that  It  is  possible  to  attempt  is  to  indicate  in 
what  directions  it  seems  probable  that  a fuller 
light  may  eventually  be  obtained.  All  analogy 
and  all  reasoning  force  us  to  assume  that  although 
we  cannot  now  see  or  handle  that  which  passes 
from  the  putrescing  mass  to  the  living  body, 
still  that,  with  greater  means  and  more  ex- 
tended observation,  we  shall  ultimately  be  able  to 
do  80,  that  the  contagium  is  something  real, 
physical,  and  concrete.  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit  is  a 
maxim  of  the  oldest  philosophy,  hut  it  seems  to  be 
discarded  by  some  persons  who  dogmatize  on  this 
subject.  In  all  reasoning  about  material  things, 
we  must  have  seen  or  at  least  we  must  suppose 
the  existence  of  material  causes  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  inquiry.  A notion  that  these 
diseases  are  propagated  by  minute  insects  is  almost 
as  old  as  the  fermentation  idea,  and  was  revived, 
some  years  ago,  by  Sir  Henry  Holland;  but  there 
is  so  little  support  for  it,  and  so  much  that  seems 
opposed  to  it,  that  it  may  be  dismissed.  It  appears 
to  be  probable,  then,  that  our  inquiries,  to  be  in 
the  right  road,  must  run  in  one  of  three  direc- 
tions. For  the  first,  we  must  try  to  see  if  a re- 
mote specific  influence,  following  laws  of  its  own, 
traversing  a course  of  its  own,  calls  into  action 
the  infecting  cause  in  the  same  way  that  the  rudi- 
mentary germs  contained  in  the  pistil  of  a flower 
arc  vivified  by  the  pollen  shed  on  them.  In  the 
second  place,  we  have  to  try  to  discover  certain 
specific  causes  for  each  specific  disease,  dl/Tering 
one  from  the  other,  just  as  the  phenomena  of  the 
morbid  result  differ;  or,  if  the  conveyed  cause  is 
always  identical,  we  must  discover,  in  the  third 
place,  the  law  of  election  by  virtue  of  which  the 
variation  of  the  resulting  phenomena  is  deter- 
mined. The  first  notion  is  a very  old  one,  which 
has  much  support  at  the  hands  of  some  ivlio  have 
a right  to  speak  with  authority  in  these  matters. 
In  the  second  way,  we  would  be  able  to  know  the 
physical  and  chemical  difference  which  may  exist 
between  the  poison  which  causes,  say  small-pox, 
and  that  which  causes,  say  yellow  fever.  Accord- 
ing to  the  thii'd,  the  poison  being  uniformly  and 
in  all  instances  the  same,  we  would  discover  why 
it  should  at  one  time  choose  to  attack,  say  the 
throat  and  cause  diphtheria,  at  another  the  intes- . 
tines  and  cause  dysentery.  Whatever  the  exact 
nature  of  the  infecting  cause  may  be,  and  in  what 
way  soever  it  may  operate,  one  thing  is  quite  cer- 
tain, that  as  yet  we  know  of  only  one  way  of 
neutralizing  it.  That  one  way  is  by  dilution  in 
the  atmospero,  and,  as  a matter  of  real,  accurate 
knowledge,  there  is  no  other  “disinfectant.”  Even 
Dr.  Monro  quotes  with  approbation  his  friend 
Lind’s  apophthegm,— that  the  chief  value  of  the 
so-called  disinfectants  lies  in  tlieir  compelling 
attendants  to  open  doors  and  windows. 

A hundred  years  ago  there  were  constant  appre- 
hensions of  a French  attack,  and  the  mobile  divisions 
and  brigades  were,  from  time  to  time,  located  at 
different  points,  all  having  reference  to  the  defence 
of  London, — at  Sandheath,  near  Ripley,  at  Titch- 
field,  near  Gosport,  at  Winchester,  at  Chatham 
lines,  at  Hythe,  at  Warley  Common,  and  at  Cox- 
heath,  of  which  latter  we  have  been  speaking.  As 
has  been  mentioned,  it  was  at  Coxheath  that 
Sheridan  laid  the  scene  of  his  little  musical  comedy, 
with  Bannister  in  the  principal  part,  a piece  from 
which,  if  it  were  put  again  on  the  stage  now,  an  au- 
dience would  possibly  be  aide  to  draw  some  jokes 
and  allusions  not  inappropriate  to  the  present  time, 
when  we.too,  are  thinking  of  invasion,  and  are  busy, 
also,  with  camps  and  the  movement  of  troops.  And 
now,  having  added  tho  complementary  leaflet  to 
a Trefoil  of  last  century  Worthies,  one  is  tempted, 
if  it  did  not  seem  probable  that  the  result  would 
be  by  no  means  satisfactory,  to  institute  a com- 
parison between  the  men  of  1760  and  the  men 
of  1860.  It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  lightly  of  these 
old  gentlemen  of  the  last  century,  and  modern 
sanitarians  are  careful  to  ignore  their  labours,  as  if 
afraid  of  indicating  the  sources  of  their  own  inspira- 
tion ; but  they  were  real  and  earnest  workers,  ripe 
scholars,  and  useful  public  servants.  When  they 
Look  up  a matter  for  Inquiry,  they  tried  to  reach  the 
central  truth  and  real  outcome  of  it.  There  was  no 
evasion  in  their  line  of  research.  They  tried  to 
show  forth  tangible  results,  not  to  names  or 
figures  in  the  place  of  results.  Never  for  one 
moment  did  they  condescend  to  wear  “the 
foolish  face  of  conformity.”  To  one  authority,  and 
to  one  only,  did  they  bend, — to  the  traditions  and 
the  venerable  influence  of  a literature  that  is 
2,000  years  old.  Contrast  this  with  what  may 
have  been  observed  at  a later  period, — a total 
abdication  of  professional  functions  and  an  inglo- 
rious vitality  exhibited  merely  by  a louder  and 
louder  call  for  “returns.”  This  is  just  what  must 


be  the  result  when  an  exaggerated  value  ii 
attached  to  statistics,  and  when  they  are  placet 
in  any  but  a subordinate  position.  It  cannot  hi 
too  well  remembered  that  a statist  is,  by  tli[ 
necessity  of  his  mental  organization,  a fatalisll 
and  that  the  attitude  of  a true  sanitarian,  on  th. 
other  hand,  is,  by  the  necessity  of  his  positiofi 
aggressive  and  offensive;  and  if  you  offer  th 
choice  of  these  two  antagonistic  attitudes 
several  hundred  men,  indifferently  chosen,  what 
think  you,  will  be  the  result  ? Is  it  not  very  cei 
tain  that  the  great  majority  will  repudiate  tha 
which  gives  trouble,  will  “steep  their  brows  i'. 
slumber’s  holy  balm,”  and  indolently  sink  bad 
into  a fool’s  paradise  of  figures  ? And  that  is  pr(^ 
cisely  the  direction  towards  which  present  tenderi 
cies  seem  very  certain  to  lead  us.  An  old  proveri: 
teaches  that  when  the  night  is  darkest,  dayligU: 
isatliand;  and  when  we  have  reached  the  ver 
deepest  profundity  of  soulless  routine  and  statiJ 
tical  pedantry,  there  may  be  reason  to  look  fq 
some  streaks  of  light  above  the  horizon.  Meat! 
time,  let  us  earnestly  hope  for  it,  and  do  our  litt? 
best  to  promote  it,  and,  looking  to  tlie  thicliL 
coming  troubles  that  seem  not  far  distant,  let  q 
all  join  in  the  sentiment  of  the  lines  which  cor  I 
dude  Sheridan’s  “ Camp  ” at  Coxheath  : — 

“ May  true  glory  still  wave  her  bright  banners  aroundl 
Still  with  fame,  power,  and  freedom.  Old  England  tl 
crown’d.”  ^ 

CwM.  ; 


THE  SERPENTINE, 

In  the  Blue  Book  is  recorded  the  result  of  a") 
inquiry,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  abilirid 
patience,  and  acumen  of  the  investigators,  and  fcc 
the  high  standing  and  talent  of  the  witnessesjj 
3,728  questions  were  asked,  answered,  and  rw 
gistered.  i 

That  which  stands  out  most  prominent  is  tiJ 
discrepancy  in  the  views,  and  conflict  in  opinion 
of  the  delegated  arbiters,  upon  the  decision  q 
whose  report  the  balance  was  so  equal,  that  in  thi 
division,  the  chairman’s  casting  vote  settled  ttd 
question ! As  to  the  testimony  of  the  cmineiii 
engineers,  there  was  no  extreme  dissonance,  fiii 
all  agreed  that  the  plan  of  daily  and  perpetu:^ 
refilteration  was  not  what  they  would  advise ; ai»]( 
whenever  reference  was  made  to  the  works  sfl 
recently  executed,  that  system  was  tolerated  onll 
on  account  of  the  expense  already  incurred, — tW 
circulating  system  owing  its  protection  to  15,00(1 
of  the  circulating  medium  already  jeopardized.  I 

It  may  be  permitted  to  an  old  correspondent  ci 
the  who  has  for  many  years  treated  upo'll 

the  Public  Parks,  broad  waters,  d-c.,  and  who  hf^ 
attended  the  committee,  to  note  down  some  factjl 
issuing  out  of  the  inquiry,  i 

The  general  tenor  of  the  evidence  went  to  provlA 
— that  the  supply  of  water  ought  to  be,  at  leasfl 
a million  gallons  daily;  that  the  bed  of  the  Seift 
pentine  ought  to  be  cleaned,  and  in  particular  tli 
he  deepened  above  bridge,  the  sides  sloping  dowh 
from  2 feet  at  the  edge  to  5 feet  in  the  centre  ci 
that  section,  but  to  a greater  depth  in  the  widli 
reach  below,  so  as  to  secure  a larger  body  anijl 
greater  purity  of  water.  No  one  had  conteaiji' 
plated  pouring  fresh  water  into  the  dirty  basiniJ 
and  Mr.  Hawkesley  himself  admitted  that  on  th:' 
first  inception  of  the  project  between  bim  ana 
Mr.  Fitzroy,  the  limitation  of  e.Tpense  left  hiitf 
no  better  alternative  than  the  supplementary  prcif 
cess  of  filtration  which  he  has  adopted,  but  whicli* 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  chosen. 

On  the  IGth  March,  the  sixth  day  of  sitting,  ifi 
became  so  obvious  that  the  filtering  scheme  wouli' 
prove  abortive,  that  the  committee  resolved  to  stoLi 
the  works  in  progress,  without  prejudice  to  Mossreft' 
Bird’s  contract  for  works  in  hand  : these  works* 
commenced  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  which,  n» 
to  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  had  proj 
gressed  with  extraordinary  despatch,  were  all  ai; 
once  forced  forward  with  almost  magic  celerityli 
so  that  the  mile  of  culvert  had  been  completedli 
the  dam  formed,  the  filter-beds,  pipes,  and  foum 
datiouslaid  in,  and  all  but  the  ornamental  flgnresli 
balusters,  and  urns  brought  on  tho  ground! — uT 
this  case,  the  liability,  if  not  the  total  expensed 
was  incurred.  " 

It  was  not  in  default  of  engineering  intelligence 
from  several  sources  that  the  insufficient  and  novi 
condemned  project  was  adopted.  No;  it  wa 
because  the  Chief  Commissioner  must  limit  th' 
cost  to  the  grant  of  17,000Z.j  and  because  hi, 
would  do  something,  he  decided,  first,  to  clear  th  .• 
flower-borders,  and  then  to  clear  the  stagnanj, 
waters  by  filtration ! 

So  early  as  20th  July,  1859,  Messrs.  Easton  ^ 
Amos  were  applied  to  by  the  Chief  Coramissioneijij 
to  state — first,  the  time  it  would  take  to  completiii 
their  plan  for  supplying  the  Serpentine  witl 
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,000,000  or  2,000,000  gallons  of  fresh  water  per 
iem ; secondly,  the  cost  j thirdly,  would  they 
•oarantee  that  supply  ? and  fourthly,  whether 
hey  contemplated  to  level  and  cleanse  the  bed  ? 

This  letter  was  dhectly  answered  by  that  firm, 
nd  the  letters  and  replies  were  duly  produced  and 
ead  in  evidence  before  the  committee — the  pur- 
ort  being,  first,  from  five  to  six  months  to  complete 
be  supply;  secondly,  the  estimate  of  January  1st 
ras  for  pumping  1,200  gallons  per  minute  through 
he  15'inch  pipe  now  laid  from  St.  James’s 
■ark  to  the  Serpentine  : that  of  the  5th  August 
I to  supply  1,600  gallons  per  minute  through  a 
0-inch  pipe,  delivered  to  the  upi^er  end  of  the 
erpentine,  the  whole  distance,  including  also  the 
ijjply  to  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  to  St. 
ames’s  Park,  and  Buckingham  Palace  Gardens; 
idrdly,  the  guarantee  required  was  given. 

Prom  the  evidence  of  eleven  civil  engineers, 
jupled  with  that  of  five  practical  professors  of 
bemistry,  it  is  manifest  that  the  rivalry  created 
ytheChief  Commissioner’s  literary  correspondence 
ad  been  in  nowise  abated  by  publicity.  Opposi- 
ion  was  courted,  and  estimates  were  therefore 
ragged  into  collision  and  conflict.  Mr.  Hawkesley 
roposed  as  foEows : — 

'or  filtering  £17,000 

•dditional  for  procuring  water  from  a deep 

well  on  the  site 3,000 

'or  clearing  the  Serpentine,  on  Mr.  Simp- 
sou’s  plan  30,000 

Making  a grand  total  of £50,000 

lessrs.  Easton  & Amos  ottered  to  concrete 

the  whole  of  the  Serpentine  for  £28,000 

.nd  to  supply  1,000,000  gallons  a d.iy 
from  Duck  Island  for  9,000 

At  a total  cost  of £37,000 

There  remains  an  after-consideration  of  some 
Jportance,  viz.,  that  the  annual  cost  of  Messrs, 
iaston’s  plan,  inclusive  of  supplies  to  St.  James’s 
ark,  Buckingham  and  Kensington  Palace  Gar- 
sns,  and  fire-mains  to  the  public  offices,  would  be 
30/.  per  annum ; whereas  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
(awkesley,  for  the  Serpentine  alone,  amounts  to 
001.  a year  ! — so  much  for  figures.  Now,  in  re- 
reiicc  to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  furnished 
ady,  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  that  so  large  a 
jipply  can  be  obtained  from  the  Paddington 
iasin  as  from  the  lower  strata  of  gravel  already 
roven  in  St.  James’s  Park. 

I As  to  the  change  effected  in  the  gardens,  by 
dling  up  of  about  260  feet  of  the  fag-end  of  the 
'atcr,  the  site  of  the  filtering-beds, — it  is  a happy 
ceident : at  that  point  the  water  was  narrow,  but 

0 feet  or  60  feet  wide  : the  banks  shelved  down, 
Qd  were  overshadowed  by  large  timber  trees : 
ie  doubtfully-covered  mud  was  pestilent;  and  a 
apour  hung  heavily  throughout  the  dell.  Besides, 
b this  popular  angle  of  entrance  the  space  was 
:ither  too  circumscribed.  The  dedication  of  this 
mall  scope  to  Plora  would  be  a most  satisfactory 
^formation.  The  balustrades,  fountains,  urns, 
,ad  other  pictured  addenda  are  sufficiently  artistic 
)r  their  dank  position  in  our  cold  climate;  never- 
Ueless,  there  are  five  months  of  genial  weather, 
?hen  fountains,  the  treasured  ornaments  of  other 
dies,  might  be  tolerated  in  London,  and  be  con- 
‘dered  a luxury  by  frequenters  of  Kensington,  as 
fell  as  of  others  of  our  public  gardens.  There  is 
ihigli  personage  to  whom  the  public  is  already 
adebtvd  for  large  contributions  to  science,  arts, 
id  moral  advancement,  and  to  him  wo  believe 
auch  is  owing  for  improvements  in  these  designs 
)J  originally  contemplated. 

1 Again,  an  allusion  may  lie  made  to  the  proposed 

iiange  of  the  iniblic  bathing  privilege,  from  the 
lade  reach  opposite  the  receiving-house  to  the 
arrower  waters  in  Kensington-gardens.  There 
.*e  some  doubts  as  to  the  greater  seclusion  of  the 
.^ev,  for  it  is  more  particularly  the  lounge  of 
ifailies,  nurses,  and  children ; moreover,  the  sur- 
rice  of  water  is  less,  whilst  improved  balnea}  would 
‘tore  than  double  the  number  of  bathers.  The 
;Dur8  of  privilege  being  from  six  to  eight  o’clock 
m.,  and  eight  to  nine  o’clock  p.m.,  very  few 
questrians  would  be  found  so  early  or  so  late  in 
.lotteu-row ; and  unless  females — which  we  do  not 
iiiuk  at  all  probable — were  to  promenade  the 
lank  opposite  to  the  receiving-house,  with  a view 
Iflthe  study  of  anatomical  drawing,  no  offence  could 
CISC  from  continuing  the  liberty  on  the  present 
arena.  But  there  is  an  argument  stronger  stEl 
i^ainst  the  change, — and  that  is  the  distance. 
iTtisans,  children,  and  young  business  men  find 
irince’s-gate  far  enough : do  not,  therefore,  ira- 
' another  half  mile,  twice  told,  upon  the  toilintr 
.liUiou.  ^ 

t At  present  the  upper  lake  is  in  a fearful  state. 


On  Sunday  last  crowds  were  inspecting  the  works ; 
but  all  is  confusion — the  water  feetid — heaps  of 
clay  and  gravel  confounding  all,  and  extending 
along  the  south  margin  nearly  the  whole  length. 
Nothing  can  be  done  with  the  bottom  during  the 
warm  mouths,  but  unless  fresh  water  be  poured 
in,  the  malaria  will  be  pestiferous ; is  this  to  be 
done  ? and  who  is  to  do  it  ? 

As  to  the  proposed  Italian  garden,  there  is  no 
room  for  it,  unless  planted  on  the  filtering-bed*!, 
three  of  which  are  complete  and  the  fourth  nearly 
so,  numbers  of  men  being  now  engaged  in  forcing 
the  work  forward.  Quondam. 


EXCAVATING  IN  WATER. 

A NEW  machine  has  been  invented  by  Dr. 
Payerne,  for  the  excavations  under  water  at  the 
Port  of  Fecamp,  which  be  calls  the  “ /iydros/a/,” 
It  consists  of  a wrought-iron  case,  divided  into 
three  parts  by  two  horizontal  divisions.  The  lower 
story,  or,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  the  working  cham- 
ber, rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  presents  an 
areaof  8ni.  squaj-eby  2m.  high.  The  double  sides, 
enclosed  at  bottom,  contain  the  necessary  ballast 
for  the  sinking  and  stability  of  tbe  structure. 
Thirty-five  men  can  work  at  ease  in  the  working 
chamber. 


PICTURES  ALREADY  PURCHASED  BY  THE 
ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

From  the  Royal  Acailrmy, — Full  Ripe,  liy  Georg'e  Lance, 
1 50?. ; Morning  on  the  Dee,  H.  J.  Boddington,  100?. ; The 
River  Dovey,  T.  Danby,  80?.  j The  Little  Flnrist,  T.  F. 
Dicksee,  6o?.;  Sweet  Summer  Time,  F.  W.  Ilulme,  30?.; 
Under  the  Cliff,  Uoiichurch,  J.  F.  Cropscy,  30/.;  Happy 
Moments,  J.  T.  Peele,  30?. ; The  Mother’s  Lc.sson,  G.  W. 
Brownlow,  2u?. ; Fruit,  Miss  Stannard,  25?.  j A Farmyard 
Comer,  J.  H.  Dell,  1.5?.;  A Welsh  VaUey,  T.  Adam,  15?.; 
Sheep  and  Lambs,  J.  Thorpe,  15?.;  Fresh  Breeze,  J. 
Meado%v,  sen.,  10?.;  Terrier’s  Head,  T.  Earl,  10?.  lOs.; 
Moiikstone  Head,  J.  L.  Hall,  6?.  6s.:  Home  Practice, 
W.  Weir,  10?. 

From  the  Jluynl  ScoUish  Academy.— VlooV  in  Kiel’s 
Den,  Arthur  Perigal,  30?.;  the  Beach  at  Larg^,  Arthur 
Perigal,  20?. 

From  the  British  ImlUutinn. — Spending  a Day  on  Hamp- 
stead Heath,  hy  J.  Ritchie,  6o?. ; The  Lacemaker,  A. 
Prnvis,  30?.;  Huy,  on  the  Mouse,  G.  Stanfield,  8)?. ; Cor- 
delia, T.  F.  Dicksee,  52?.  ifls. ; Brewhurst  Mill,  Snsse.x, 
N.  O.  Liipton,  25?.;  Maternal  Affection,  Chas.  Dukes,  21?. ; 
Tlie  Orange  Girl,  T.  P.  Hall,  20?. ; Preparing  the  Village 
Guy,  by  Mias  E.  Brownlow,  20/. ; The  Lesson,  C.  Dukes, 
2id. ; View  down  the  Trent,  from  Wilford,  W.  E.  Turner, 
21?.;  The  Nap,  R.  llollingdale,  20?.;  Hampstead  Heath, 
G.  D.  Callow,  15?. ; The  Commou,  C.  Smith,  15?. 

From  the  Society  of  British  .ir?is?s.— Tanlallon  Castle, 
by  J.  Syer,  200?. ; Some  of  tlie  choicest  Fruit,  C.  Smart, 
JO?.;  A Trawler  in  a Stiff  Breeze,  II.  K.  Taylor,  40?.; 
Operand  Deer  Hound,  Thomas  Earl,  36?.  I5s. ; A Welch 
Lane,  G.  Cole,  30?. ; The  Mountain  Stream,  J.  B.  Smith, 
3"?.  J Sea-coast  Harbour,  E.  Hayes,  20?. ; Waiting  for  the 
Tide,  H.  K.  Ttiylor,  25/.;  Village  Scene,  H.  Desvignes, 
30/. ; The  Rialto,  S.  G.  Tovey,  30?. 

From  the  Institution  of  Fine  Arts.— The  Prodigal  Son, 
Elijah  Walton,  62?.  ] Os, ; Tlie  Cover-side,  A . F.  Rollc,  40?. ; 
Self-defence,  II.  P.  Parker,  35?.;  CarUbrook  Castle,  J. 
Godet,  20?. ; Welch  Lake  Scene,  B.  Shiphnm,  20?, ; A 
Sunny  Afternoon,  W.  B.  Leader,  20?. ; Sunset  on  the 
River  Avon,  H.  B.  Gray,  15?. 

From  the  Society  of  Rainters  in  Water-Colours. — 
Mountain  Gloom— the  Pass  of'Glencoe,  A P.  Newton, 
262?.  103. ; Old  English  Camp,  G.  Fripp,  3!i?. 

From  the  New  Society  of  Wuter-Culnur  Pnintrrs.  — 
Rillage  Point,  James  G.  Philps,  25?. j An  Old  Tower,  C. 
Vacher,  15?, 


IRELAND. 

The  sum  of  20,000/.  has  been  generously  phtced 
afc  the  dUpostl  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Dublin,  by  Benjamin  Lee 
Guiiiess,  esq.,  of  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing that  ancient  building.  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral  is,  it  may  be  said,  the  only  monu- 
iiieut  of  Gothic  art  in  Ireland,  in  a state  at 
all  approaching  to  good.  Although  in  a sadly 
neglected  state,  it  still  has  many  very  beautiful 
remains  of  the  Early  English  period,  and  It  is  to 
be  expected  that  other  beauties  will  be  brought 
to  light  ill  the  approaching  restorations.  It  is  to 
be  wished  that  Mr.  Guiness’s  muiuficeut  example 
would  be  followed  by  the  Dublin  public,  on  behalf 
of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  which  contains  some 
curious  remains  of  transition  work,  between  Nor- 
man and  Early  English.  This  very  ancient  build- 
ing is  ill  a most  disgraceful  condition.  The  choir 
underwent  some  alterations  many  years  ago,  and 
is  now  one  of  tbe  grossest  outrages  on  the  pro- 
prieties of  Gothic  ai’chitecture  in  the  three  king- 
doms. 

The  fine  club-house  for  the  Kildare-street  Club, 
Kildare-street  and  Nassau-street,  Dublin,  Messrs. 
Deane,  Son,  & Woodward,'  architects,  progresses 
favourably.  It  is  in  the  Venetio-Gotiiic  style. 
The  exterior  is  of  brick,  with  a sparing  use  of  cut 
stone  in  arch  strings,  and  in  connection  with 
which  an  effect  is  sought  to  be  gained  by  the  in- 
troduction of  black  limestone.  The  strings,  capi- 
tals of  columns,  &c.,  are  richly  and  elaborately 
carved.  D. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S 
PROPOSED  GARDEN. 

Some  time  since  we  published,  with  authority, 
a view  of  the  gardens  proposed  to  be  formed  by 
the  Horticultural  Society  at  Brompton,  and  the 
Society  circulated  our  view  as  showing  their 
actual  intention.  Afterwards,  however,  circum- 
stances led  to  a revision  of  the  design;  Mr.  Nes- 
field  was  called  into  council,  and  the  plan  we  now 
append  has  been  determined  on.  The  works  are 
being  proceeded  with  very  rapidly.  The  figures 
28  mark  the  site  which  has  been  appropriated  to 
the  proposed  memorial  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
on  a terrace  surmounting  w.atev.  The  following 
is  Mr.  Nesfield’s  own  statement  as  to  the  jdan  : — 

The  architecture  (the  conservatory  and  corridora)  Is 
upon  three  levels,  and  the  gai-dens  likewise  are  so, 
exclusive  of  the  several  terraces. 

Although  the  respective  sites  of  tall  single  trees  and 
groups  are  indicated  to  render  the  composition  of  the 
design  complete,  they  cannot  as  yet  be  particularized  till 
much  consideration  is  given  to  a selection  of  plants 
already  prepared  for  removal  from  the  society’s  garden 
at  Chiswick. 

Many  seats  and  small  tazze  will  be  introduced  about 
the  gardens  which  the  small  scale  of  the  plan  renders  it 
difficult  to  show;  these  arc  omitted,  and  sites  for  prin- 
cipal sculpture  only  are  given. 

The  architecture  is  represented  by  dark  shading. 

Trees  of  varied  size  show  as  circles. 

Grass  slopes  of  terraces  and  groups  of  shrubs  are  shaded. 


A.  Entrance  from  Exhibition-road. 

B.  Centre  walk  to  ante-garden,  leading  to  principal 

garden. 

I.  Basin  for  Nyrnphasa. 

3.  Ferns  and  rock  plants. 

5.  Tall  trees,  round  and  spiral. 

6.  Belt  of  evergreen  shrubs. 

",  Compartment  for  Americanplants,  with  grass  alleys. 

8.  Belt  of  evergreens,  to  seclude  the  American  Com- 

partment. 

9.  Pheasantry,  50  feet  by  30  feet. 

10.  Mass  of  Shrnbs. 

11.  Aviary  for  song  birds. 

12.  Maze,  formed  by  yew  or  hornbeam  hedges,  about  i 

acre. 

C.  Entrance  from  Prince  Albert-road. 

D.  Centre  walk  to  principal  garden,  on  a higher  level 

than  ante-garclfcii. 

13.  Basins. 

U.  Diagonal  grass  promenade  (access  by  grass  rampsV 

15.  Large  compartment  for  flowers  and  box  embroidery. 

16.  Mass  of  very  low  shrubs. 

1/.  Group  of  low  trees. 

13.  Shrubs  of  medium  height. 

19.  Avenue  of  .spiral  evergreen  shrubs. 

20.  Standard  Portugal  lanrelsoutheVerges.  which  latter 

are  15  inches  above  the  surfaces  of  compartments 
and  promenades. 

E.  Branch  walk  to  conservatory  terraces. 

21.  Circular  compartment  for  flower  beds  and  box 

embroidery. 

22.  Standard  roses. 

23.  Dwr.rf  evergreen  shrubs. 

21.  Large  basin,  with  cascade  18  feet  wide  and  II  feet 
high. 

25.  Compartment  for  flowerbeds  (without  embroidery) 

accompanied  by 

26.  Groups  of  flowering  shrubs,  &c, 

27.  Stuiidard  rhododendron. 

F.  Lower  on  first  terrace. 

G.  Second  terrace. 

23.  Memorial  sculpture  for  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

2y.  Large  ti'cos. 

30.  Band  houses  (east  and  west)  on  circular  paved  plat- 

forms. 

II.  Third  terrace. 

31.  Kerbcd  bed  for  flowers  between  steps  to  conserva- 

tory arcade. 

32.  Belt  of  shrubs. 

K.  Upper  terrace,  on  alevel  with  upper  corridor. 

33.  Steps  dov/ii  to  band  house  and  lower  terrace. 

31.  Ker'oed  bed  for  tall  fl"wers. 

35.  Steps  to  the  lowest  level  of  the  garden. 

36.  Canal  for  running  water  supplied  ny  cascades. 

37.  Walks  rouud  canals  (seats  under  retaining  walls  of 

east  and  west  terraces). 

38.  Basui,  with  jet-!. 

39.  Steps  to  lower  terraces,  opposite  centres  of  midiUe 

corridor. 

L.  Centre  cross-walk  from  cast  to  west  corridors. 

40.  Avenue  of  standard  roses,  and  beds  for  dwarfs. 

M.  Middle  corridor  walk. 

41.  Frieze  compartments  for  medium-sized  flowers. 

42.  Kerbed  beds  for  tall  flowers. 

43.  Moulded  ksrbed  beds,  with  large  tezze  for  tall  flowers. 

44.  Group  of  low  flowering  shrubs. 

45.  Spiral  plants  and  simple  kerbed  beds  for  tall  flowers, 

such  as  dahlias  and  hollyhocks, 

46.  Panels  of  east  and  west  corridor  terraces,  with  lime 

trees  on  their  flanks. 

47.  Glacis  sloping  towards  canals,  each  embellished  with 

embroidery  only  (the  object  of  the  glacis  is  that  the 
running  water  oi  tlie  canals,  together  with  all  other 
features  across  the  garden,  may  be  visible  from  the 
corridor  or  first  terraces). 

N.  South  cross-walk  of  piiucipal  garden. 

48.  Bridge  and  steps. 

49.  Ramp,  to  descend  to  the  level  of  canals. 

P.  Walk  under  the  bridge,  leading  through  the  lower 
corridor  of  autc-garden  (R). 

R T.  Walk  Iroin  nortli  to  south  lower  corridor. 

S.  Signifies  sites  for  principal  sculpture,  whether  for 
figures  or  large  tazz  '. 

The  niiper  terrace,  K (above  the  band  house),  would 
he  lavourableftr  statues  of  eminent  musical  com- 
posers.   

St.  Michael’s  Church,  Coenhill.  — This 
structure,  which  has  been  closed  for  nearly  three 
years  for  repair  and  decoration,  was  re-opened  on 
Sunday  last,  for  divine  service.  No  expense  has 
been  spared  upon  the  work  of  restoration,  and 
skill  of  high  kind  has  been  employed. 
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THE  MIDDLESEX  SESSIONS  HOUSE, 
CLERKENWELL  GREEN. 

Consedehable  alterations  and  additions  are 
being  made  at  the  Sessions  House,  Clerkenwell, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Povraall,  architect. 
Tliese  have  been  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  necessity 
of  providing  a large  room  for  the  purposes  of  a 
second  court,  the  magistrates’  private  committee- 
room  having  been  hitherto  used  for  such  business 
during  the  sessions.  This  was  effected  by  fitting 
up  the  old  dining-room  as  a criminal  court,  access 
for  the  public  being  obtained  by  a new  gallery  and 
staircase  direct  from  the  central  hall.  A new 
dining-room  for  the  justices  has  been  built  on  the 
second-floor,  with  a new  kitchen,  scullery,  serving, 
and  retiring  rooms.  Very  extensive  alterations 
have  also  been  made  in  the  offices  of  the  clerk  of 
the  peace,  the  county  treasurer,  and  the  clerk  of 
committees.  A new  and  enlarged  back  staircase 
has  been  built,  by  which  these  last-named  offices 
can  be  approached  without  entering  the  main 
portion  of  the  building. 

A new  system  of  warming,  on  Messrs.  Haden’s 
principle,  has  been  introduced,  as  well  for  the 
courts  as  for  the  prisoners’  cells  in  the  basement. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  the 
central  hall  as  it  now  appears. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  has  been  recased 
on  three  sides  with  Portland  stone  and  cement, 
where  before  there  existed  only  brickwork  of  a 
very  unsightly  character.  The  old  stone  front 
towards  Clerkenwell-green  has  been  cleaned  down 
and  repaii-ed  only. 

The  original  contract  for  the  internal  works 
was  obtained  during  the  past  year  in  a limited 
competition  by  Messrs,  Piper  & Son,  of  Bishops- 
gate-street,  who  have  since  also  executed  the 
external  improvements. 

The  Sessions-House  originally  stood  in  St. 
John’s-street,  Clerk enw’ell,  opposite  the  Windmill 
Inn,  and  was  named  after  Sir  Baptist  Hickes,  of 
Kensington,  one  of  the  justices,  who,  “out  of 
bis  worthy  disposition,”  built  it  in  1012,  and  gave 
it  to  the  justices  of  the  county  for  ever.  In  the 
present  structui’c,  which  was  finished  in  1782  (Mr. 
Rogers,  architect),  will  be  found  a carved  chimney- 
piece,  ^of  Jacobean  character,  with  an  inscription 
recording  Hickes’s  gift,  and  which  was  removed 
from  the  old  Sessions-House.  An  engraving  of 
this  is  given  in  our  second  volume,  p.  562.  The 
distances  on  the  Great  North-road  were  formerly 
measured  from  the  site  oftbe  old  Sessious-House ; 
and  many  will  remember  stones— indeed,  some 
may  stiR  be  seen — inscribed,  so  many  “ miles 
from  the  spot  where  Hickes’s  HaU  formerly 
stood ! ” 


COMPETITIONS. 

Derby. — The  Derby  Corn-Exchange  Company 
received  numerous  designs.  Amongst  the  com- 
petitors  were  Messrs.  H.  I.  Stevens,  Hine  (Not- 
tingham), Bellamy  & Hardy  (Lincoln),  Young  & 
Bidlake  (Derby  and  Wolverhampton),  Giles  & 
Brookhouse  (Derby),  Benjamin  Wilson  (Derby), 
Ordish  (Leicestershire),  Murray  (Coventry),  Ac. 
The  designs  were  hung  up  in  the  Grand  Jury 
Room,  at  the  Town  Hall,  and,  after  several  meet- 
ings ^ had  been  held,  were  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  The  committee  reduced  the  number  of 
competitors  from  twelve  down  to  four,  the  selected 
four  being  Mr.  Benjamin  Wilson,  Messrs.  GUes  & 
Brookhouse,  Mr.  OrcUsh,  and  Messrs.  Bellamy  & 
Hardy.  At  a meeting  on  Friday,  the  27th  ult.,  the 
design  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Wilson  was  selected  to  be 
carried  out.  Messrs.  Giles  & Brookhouse  were 
awarded  the  second  premium.  The  design  is 
to  he  erected  in  brick  with  stone  dressings, 
and  is  of  the  Italian  style  of  architecture. 
The  large  hall  is  110  feet  long,  55  feet  wide  in 
the  clear,  and  covered  with  an  ornamented  framed 
timber  roof  of  laminated  ribs  springing  from 
ornamental  iron  columns  standing  in  front  of  the 
gallery,  w'ith  circular  ribs  springing  from  them 
again  to  the  wall  and  acting  as  abvitments ; cir- 
cular ribs  also  spring  from  column  to  column 
longitudinally,  supporting  an  open  fretwork 
cornice,  and  the  spandrils  of  the  ribs  are  filled 
in  ornamentally. 

St.  James's  Vestry  Sail,  London.  — The  first 
premium  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Pearce,  of 
Clapham  j second,  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Budd,  of  North- 
street,  Westminster. 


BISHOP  AUCKLAND  TOWN-HALL  COM- 
PETITION. 

We  engraved  what  was  sent  to  us  as  the  selected 
design  in  this  competition,  believing  that  it  was 
to  he  carried  outj  and  were  surprised,  therefore, 
to  see  an  advertisement  for  tenders  to  erect  the 
town-hall,  with  the  name  of  another  architect 
attached.  The  author  of  the  design  we  engraved 
says 

“On  March  15th  1 received  a note  inclosing  a cheque 
for  the  amount  of  the  premium,  and  also  stating,  in  an- 
swer to  a question  of  mine  consequent  upon  a report  that 
anotlier  architect  liad  been  selected  to  make  a modified 
design,  that  such  was  not  the  fact,  and  at  the  same  time 
saying  I did  not  name  the  ‘price-  for  which  ‘I  would 
perform  the  work.’  To  this  I replied  ; of  course  I named 
no  price,  for  it  was  understood  an  architect’s  charge  was 
five  per  cent.,  and  also  stating  I was  glad  to  find  the 
report  of  another  architect  being  employed  was  not  true. 
I considered  the  matter  so  far  satisfactory,  but  lieard 
nothing  further,  though  the  view  was  published  in  the 
Builder,  until  April  nth.  when  I received  a note  from  the 
secretary  stating  that  ‘ the  directors  met  last  evening  and 
decided  to  employ  a Newcastle  architect  to  carry  out  our 
intended  designs.’  Against  this  I of  course  protested,  and 
demanded  my  designs  returned ; or,  if  they  determined  to 
retain  them,  I sent  a nominal  charge  for  them,  statino- 1 
was  resolved  to  have  the  matter  tried,  though  I was  de- 
sirous  to  leave  the  matter  to  arbitration,  as  the  principle 
involved  was  one  of  great  importance  to  myprofession.  in 
reply  to  this  the  secretary  returned  the  prize  designs 
rather  than  have  the  matter  tried ; but,  sir,  I find  tracings 
of  them  have  been  kept,  and  the  honesty  of  this  course  of 
procedure  I will  leave  your  readers  to  judge  of.  I asked 
who  was  the  architect  employed,  but  I was  not  informed 
until  I saw  an  advertisement  for  tenders  in  your  paper  last 
week,  that  is,  four  days  before  my  drawings  were  traced 
and  returned.” 

One  of  the  authorities  to  whom  we  applied  for 
i^ormation.  very  coolly  advises  us  to  exercise  a 
little  more  caution  in  future  before  we  engrave 
designs  sent  us  by  successful  competitors,  and 
adds,  the  design  we  intend  to  carry  out  is  an 
entirely  new  one  by  Mr.  John  Johnstone,  of  New- 
castle.” How  much  longer  members  of  the  pro- 
fession will  subject  themselves  to  such  behaviour 
on  the  part  of  competition  committees  remains  to  I 
he  seen,  I 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Bin  CHAELES  BAHET. 

A SPECIAE  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute,  fully  attended,  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening  last,  at  the  House  in  Conduit-street,  to 
consider  what  steps  should  he  taken  consequent 
on  the  lamented  decease  of  Sir  Charles  Barry. 

Mr.  Cockerell,  the  president,  took  the  chair, 
and  announced,  in  feeling  terms,  the  loss  which 
had  been  sustained.  He  further  communicated 
the  assent  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westmin- 
ster to  the  request  made  on  the  part  of  the  Insti- 
tute, that  the  remains  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  should 
be  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  seconded  by 
Mr.  G.  Vulliamy,  it  was  resolved,  that, — 

“ The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Ardiitect.s,  sensible  of 
the  honour  which  the  burial  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  in  West- 
minster  Abbey  will  do  to  the  memory  of  their  late  dis- 
tinguished professional  colleague,  tender  their  most 
grateful  thanks  to  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster for  the  permission  he  has  been  pleased  to  accord.” 

Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  R.A.,  moved;  Professor 
Donaldson  seconded,  and  it  was  cariied  unani- 
nimously,  that — 

"The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  impressed 
with  the  loss  the  profession  and  his  country  have  sus- 
tained through  the  decease  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  whose 
genius  has  conferred  great  lustre  upon  this  age,  hereby 
record  their  profound  sympathy  with  the  affliction  which 
has  fallen  (more  immediately)  upon  the  widow  and  family 
of  their  lamented  friend.” 

Arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  attend- 
ance of  members  of  the  Institute  at  the  funeral, 
thanks  were  voted  to  the  chairman,  and  the 
meeting  separated. 

At  the  next  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
session,  to  he  held  on  the  21st  inst.,  Mr,  M. 
Digby  Wyatt  will  read  some  notes  on  the  career 
of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry, 


visit,  apart  from  the  excellence  of  the  purpose* 
The  Queen  has  been  to  see  it,  and  made  some 
purchases ; for  example.  No.  5,  “ Old  Gateway  at 
Rotterdam,’’  by  Col.  Northey.  Amongst  the  con- 
tributions  will  be  found  some  charming  works  by 
Mrs.  Higford  Burr,  Miss  Blake,  Lady  Augusta 
Cadogau,  Mrs.  Bridgeman  Simpson,  Miss  Severn, 
Miss  Amy  Hogg,  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Malan,  Earl 
Somers,  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  Lord  Northampton, 
and  many  other  distinguished  and  accomplished 
amateurs. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

TTlverston. — A new  temperance  hall  and  hotel 
are  now  in  the  course  of  erection  in  Ulverston; 
and  a second  donation  of  600^,  towards  the  cost 
has  just  been  made  by  a lady  resident  of  Ulverston 
named  Miss  H.  Goad. 

Sioansea,— For  years,  says  the  Cambrian,  the 
town  has  been  steadily  progressing  in  the  character 
of  its  public  buildings,  w'hilst  at  this  moment  it 
seems  as  though  its  inhabitants  w’ere  striving 
every  nerve  to  swell  its  dimensions  to  their  utmost 
limit : capital,  energy,  and  tact,  all  seem  concen- 
trated in  the  one  great  feature  of  the  town, 
“building.”  Swansea  is  daily  stretching  forth  its 
arms  in  every  direction.  In  the  Burrows  fields 
alone,  400  houses  have  sprung  into  existence 
within  the  last  eighteen  months;  and  not  only  so, 
but  the  foundations  of  200  more  are  prepared. 
The  large  majority  of  these  houses  belong  to 
working  men.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Fynoiie, 
houses  of  a superior  class  are  to  be  seen  springing 
up  in  every  direction,  whilst  pretty  ornamental 
villas  bespeak  cho  more  aristocratic  and  wealthy 
owners.  Six  terraces,  containing  210  houses,  are 
to  be  erected  here  forthwith.  Northward,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Havod,  another  large  and 
important  district  has  just  sprung  into  existence. 
Streets  upon  streets  have  been  laid  out,  and  scores 
of  houses  erected,  almost  every  one  of  which,  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  borough,  is  inhabited  before 
it  is  properly  finished. 


EXHIBITION  IN  AID  OF  “THE  HOME 
FOR  DAY  WORKERS.” 

In  a previous  volume  we  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  public  the  “ Home  for  Day  Workers]” 
in  Great  Ormond-street,  Queen-square,  established 
by  Lady  Hobart  and  the  Countess  de  Grey  and 
Ripon.*  We  may  repeat  that  it  is  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  young  women  (w’hose  friends  reside 
in  the  country)  employed  in  milliners’  and  di'ess- 
makers’  establishments  or  shops  during  the  day, 
to  give  them  a comfortable  home  at  a cheap  rate, 
with  cheerful  society  and  protection,  as  well  as  to 
assist  them  in  obtaining  work,  by  inviting  em- 
ployers to  apply  at  the  Home  for  workers.  Bed, 
use  of  kitchen,  a comfortable  sitting-room,  books, 
with  fire  and  lights,  from  six  to  eleven  o’clock 
every  evening,  are  supplied  for  from  2^.  to  2s.  6d. 
per  week.  Funds  being  urgently  required  for 
the  purposes  of  the  institution,  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  and  drawings  by  amateur  artists  has 
been  opened  at  120,  Pall-mall,  and  well  deserves  a 


* See  also  “ Town  Swamps  and  Social  Bridges,”  p.  42. 


KEENE’S  CEMENT  AND  INTERNAL 
DECORATION. 

In  a recent  number  of  the  Builder,  p.  261, 
there  are  some  remarks  on  “ a marble  cement,” 
which  no  doubt  have  reference  to  the  material  we 
manufacture  under  the  name  of  “ Keene’s 
Cement.” 

Objection  is  therein  taken  to  the  use  of  the 
term  “marble,”  as  incorrectly  describing  the  pro- 
perties of  this  plaster,  which,  it  is  said,  “ does  not 
in  the  least  deserve  the  name  given  to  it.” 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  explained  that  the 
term  “ marble-like  ” was  originally  applied  to  the 
cement  as  indicative  of  the  hardness  and  texture 
of  marble  rather  than  of  the  colour  of  that 
material  in  its  ivhite  and  in  this  country  most 
commonly  employed  form. 

It  is  quite  true  that  “ordinary  workmen,” 
that  is  to  say,  the  plasterers  who  stucco  our 
housc.s,  canuot  produce,  with  their  every-day  means 
and  appliances,  and  with  the  labour  ordinarily 
allotted  to  lime  stuccoes,  the  marble-like  eJl’cct  of 
which  these  cements  in  other  hands  are  sus- 
ceptible. 

To  do  this,  is  a department  by  itself,  and  belongs 
rather  to  the  scagllolist  than  the  plasterer.  It  is, 
in  fact,  artist’s  work.  In  such  hands  they  are 
capable  of  immense  development;  and,  when 
judiciously  blended  with  colours,  these  cements 
can  be  made  the  means  of  very  beautiful  and  yet 
not  very  costly  ornamentation. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  though  without  in- 
tending reproach  to  an  enlightened  profession, 
that  there  is  an  almost  morbid  antipathy  with 
many  architects  to  the  use  of  any  cements, 
whether  foi*  external  or  internal  decoration.  This 
feeling  has  no  doubt  been  mainly  produced  by 
their  e.xcessive  abuse;  hut,  carried  to  the  extent 
that  at  present  prevails,  it  simply  operates  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  materials  which  in 
careful  hands  and  under  proper  guidance  in  the 
combination  of  forms  and  colours  might  be  made 
as  instrumental  for  the  decoration  of  wall  surfaces 
as  are  the  productions  of  the  ceramic  art  for  the 
adornment  of  floors. 

It  may  be  that  climate  has  something  to  do 
with  the  non-application  in  this  country  of  these 
polished  surfaces  for  Avails.  The  condensation  of 
moisture  upon  them  in  the  cold  season,  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  that  feeling  of  the  “ com- 
fortable” Avhich  is  paramovmt  Avith  every  English- 
man, often  to  the  exclusion  of  all  effect,  seem  to 
deter  from  their  employment.  This  prejudice, 
however,  is  not  confined  to  cements,  but  is  extended 
to  marbles,  which,  except  on  rare  occasions,  are 
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not.  as  tlicy  might  well  ami  ecoaomlcally  be,  em- 
ployed I'or  internal  ndoniraent.  In  Paris  ami 
other  Continental  cities  it  is  common  to  see  the 
halls  and  staircases  of  paVdic  buildings,  the 
interiors  of  clmrcbcs,  and  even  the  majazin^  of 
trade,  euricliecl  with  Pyrenean  and  other  native 
marhh-s,  which,  by  the  warmth  of  their  colours 
mill  the  varied  beauty  of  their  poncillings,  replace 
rntlier  satisfactorily  tlie  stonc-coloared  walls  and 
<lead  surfaces  which  arc  the  prevailing  cbaruc- 
tevi-ulcs  of  English  decoration. 

Where,  however,  a different  course  has  been 
pursued,  and  where  the  so-called  (and  rather 
ii.idly-abused)  marble  cements  have  been  em- 
ployed, with  a duo  regard  to  their  nature  and 
capabilities,  the  result  has  not  disappointed  the 
expectations  formed  of  them. 

A portion  of  the  interior  of  Dorchester  House  is 
being  so  decorated,  at  the  present  time,  in  a man- 
ner us  satisfactory  as  its  cost  is  moderate. 

At  the  church  in  Jlargaret-street,  where  all 
“ shams  ” were  rigidly  excluded,  Keene’s  cement 
was  found  the  most  fitting  material  in  which  to 
execute,  in  conjunction  with  marble,  a not  un- 
important part  of  the  decoration. 

At  the  large  and  handsome  range  of  offices  in 
course  of  erection  in  Mincing-lane,  the  proprietor 
has  not  hesitated,  even  In  that  locality",  to  line  the 
whole  of  his  corridors  and  staircases  with  polished 
Keene’s  cement,  in  imitation  of  coloured  marbles, 
with  a very  sparing  admi.xture  of  white;  and, 
though  the  first  cost  cannot  be  inconsiderable,  he 
has  judged,  and  no  doubt  rightly,  that  decoration 
so  ell'ectcd  is  done  once  and  for  all ; and  that,  in 
producing  an  effect  quite  unusual,  he  has  not 
departed  from  the  princijiles  of  a strict  economy". 

We  believe,  tlien,  we  can  justify  the  appellation 
given  to  this  particular  cement,  but  we  do  not  on 
that  account  disguise  tlm  fact  that  many  of  the 
cements  of  evury-day  use,  and,  amongst  them,  per- 
haps, some  that  we  ourselves  make,  are  called  by 
names  which  either  convey  no  idea  at  all,  or  else  a 
very  inadequate  one  of  their  properties;  and, 
moreover,  tliat  characteristics  and  qualities  are 
claimed  for  them,  which,  not  having  been  always 
justified  by  results,  do  render  it  suitable  tliat 
manufacturers  should,  from  time  to  time,  "revise 
the  wording  of  their  directions  and  of  their 
claims.’^  John  Bazlet  White  & Brotueiis. 


FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Under  the  patronage  of  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen,  a conversazione  will  be  hold 
at  the  South  Kensington  ^fuseum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a fund  for  erecting  the  building 
for  the  Female  School  of  Art,  on  Thursday,  21st 
June,  1SG0._  By  permission  of  the  Queen,  the 
Kohiiioor  diamond,  which  has  been  recut  since 
the  Exhibition  of  18-51,  will  be  exhibited, 
tog'  ther  with  a collection  of  ancient  and  modern 
jewellery,  which  the  council  of  the  Fine  Arts  Club 
has  kindly  consented  to  provide  for  this  occasion. 
The  Marquess  of  Salisbury"  will  liberally  coiitri- 
huto  the  services  of  the  band  of  the  Hertfordshire 
Slilitia  for  the  night.  The  admission  will  he  by 
tickets  only,  wliich  may  ho  obtained  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  the  Female  Sdiool  of 
Art.  Gentlemen’s  tickets  will  be  5s.  each,  and 
ladies’  2s.  Gd.  each.  We  understand  that  the 
Clotliworiccrs’  Company  and  tlie  Drapers’  Com- 
pany have  each  scut  a donation  of  20L  to  the 
school. 


ARTISTS’  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

The  anniversary  dinner  of  this  Institution  was 
held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern  on  Saturday 
-evening  last.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley, 
M.P.,  presided,  supported  by  Sir  C.  E.istlake, 
F.R.A.,  Messre.  George  Dodd,  II.  G.  Bohn,  C.  J, 
Dimond  {hon.  sec.),  J.  S.  S.  Ilopwood,  Clirlstophor 
Moore,  Henry  Warren  (president  New  Water 
Colour  Society),  U.ivid  Roberts,  R.A.,  William 
Boxall,  A.R.A.,  E.  W,  Phillips,  A'c.  The  cliair- 
mau  made  a strong  appeal  in  favour  of  the  fund. 
Speaking  of  its  financial  position,  he  said  its  income 
amounted  for  the  past  year  to  1,120L,  of  which 
630/.  were  derived  from  property  invested.  The  sum 
granted  in  relief  was  SSO/.,  or  nearly  80  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  revenue.  They  had  also  an  annuity  fund, 
which  was  self-supporting,  the  benefits  of  the 
Benevolent  Fund  being  confined  to  those  who 
contributed  to  the  former.  That  limitation  of  the 
scope  of  the  society  was  more  apparent  than 
real;  and  wliatever  hardship  it  might  occasion 
was  obviated  by  tlie  labours  of  another  insli- 
tution,  not  a rival  but  a coadjutor  in  the  same 
held  Ihe  progress  of  tlie  Artists’  Benevolent 
I'lind,  since  its  first  establishment  half  a cen- 
tury ago,  had  been  steady  and  nninterriipted. 


It  had  accumulated  20,000/.  of  invested  pro- 
perty, showing  an  average  saving  of  400/.  per 
annum.  The  guests  were  not  very  numerous, 
scarcely  seventy",  but  a subscription  of  more 
than  GOO/,  was  announced.  The  Institution  is 
considerably  indebted  to  its  present  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  C.  J.  Dimoiid. 


BUILDERS’  FOREMEN’S  PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Tjie  annual  festival  of  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’ 
Provident  Institution  was  held  on  Wednesday  last 
at  the  Bay-tree  taveiii,  St,  Swithiu’s-Iune.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Taylor,  and  the 
vice-chair  by  Mr.  R.  Webster.  About  120  gentle- 
men sat  down  to  dinner.  The  cloth  having  been 
removed, 

The  Chairman  proposed  “ The  Health  of  the 
Queen,”  wliich  was  drunk  with  lond  applause. 

The  toasts  of  "The  Prince  Consort  and  Prince 
of  Wales”  and  “The  Army  and  Navy”  having 
been  disposed  of. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  " The  Provident  Institution  of  Builders’ 
Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works,”  observed  that  ho 
regretted  the  Institution  had  nob  a better  advo- 
cate, but  he  assured  them  that  no  one  could  sym- 
pathize more  deeply  than  he  did  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Institution,  or  had  its  interest  more  at  heart. 
He  had  been  in  the  ranks  himself,  and,  although 
it  was  a long  time  ago,  he  could  look  back  with 
pleasure  to  the  time,  and  could  sympathize  with 
those  who  were  doing  their  utmost  in  their  several 
spheres  to  promote  the  interest  of  their  employers, 
and  to  improve  their  own  position  in  society.  It 
had  been  truly  stated  in  the  report  that,  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  magnificent  buildings 
-which  were  rising  daily  in  all  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis, it  too  often  happened  that  the  very  men 
who  were  the  means  of  carrying  them  out  were,  in 
the  decline  of  life,  unable  to  obtain  those  comforts 
which  tended  so  much  to  make  life  endurable. 
The  Builders’  Provident  Institution  had  been 
founded  to  meet  these  exigencies,  and  he  could 
point  to  two  recent  c-ises  in  which  the  widows  of 
men  who  were  in  the  ranks,  and  who  had  been  siid- 
denlycutofl’,  had  been  saved  from  want  by  its  instru- 
mentality. llchopedthelnstibution would  continue 
to  prosper,  and  the  progress  which  it  had  made  w.rs 
so  satisfactory'jthat  he  had  no  doubt  upon  the  point. 
When  they  Commenced  they  had  but  twenty  mem- 
bers, and  now  they  had  upwards  of  200,  with  2,000/. 
of  capital  invested.  He  was  sure  it  was  needless 
for  him  to  dilate  upon  the  benefits  of  provident 
institutions.  Some  persons  in  early  life  objected 
to  insure  their  lives,  for  they  said  that  they  were 
in  good  health,  and  that  they  would  not  want  it. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  very  well  to  have  a sovereign  in 
one’s  pocket,  but  it  was  a very  bad  thing  to  be 
without  it,  and  there  was  no  one  who  could  say, 
that  however  prosperous  he  might  bo  now,  a rainy 
day  might  not  come.  He  hoped  that  those  who 
heard  him  might  never  have  to  appeal  to  the 
Institution,  hut  it  was  their  duty  to  subscribe  to 
it,  and  he  only  regretted  that  it  was  not  better 
supported  by  the  great  and  wealthy  builders  of 
the  metropolis.  Ho  knew  that  their  governor,  Mr. 
Lee,  took  the  utmost  iuterest  in  it,  but  it  was 
within  his  own  knowledge  that  many  builders 
who  had  been  for  several  years  iti  the  trade  had 
never  heard  of  it.  It  was  therefore  the  duty  of 
those  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  institution 
to  bring  it  under  their  notice,  and,  by  inducing 
Ihem  to  subscribe,  show  them  the  way  to  remember 
it  for  the  future.  He  hoped  that  all  who  were 
present  that  evening  would  endeavour,  by  inducing 
othei's  to  join  the  institution,  to  give  a practical 
proof  of  their  desire  to  increase  its  prosperity  and 
extend  its  usefulness.  He  proposed  in  connection 
with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Webster. 

Mr.  John  Lucas,  the  secretary,  read  the 
aunual  report,  which,  after  referring  to  the 
individual  cases  in  which  assistance  had  been 
afforded  to  the  widows  and  families  of  deceased 
members,  stated  that  there  had  been  received,  in 
the  year  ended  the  30th  of  April  last,  from  hono- 
rary member.s,  101/.  17s.;  from  ordinary  members, 
1-18/.  11s.  2d.;  and  from  dividends,  63/.  10s. 
The  cash  invested  on  the  5lh  of  April  was 
1,833/.  17s.  6J. : the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  and  secretary  amounted  to  120/.  15s.; 
and  the  cash  in  the  Bank  to  3G1/.  ISs.  7d. ; making 
the  total  assets  2,316/.  8s.  Id.  The  disbursements 
during  the  year  included  payments  to  pensioners, 
03/.  11s. ; funeral  expenses,  5/. ; and  gratuities,  5/. 
Weekly  stipends  were  also  paid  to  several  persons 
who  had  become  chargeable  on  the  funds. 

The  library  report,  which  was  also  read  by  Mr. 
Lucas,  thanked  Mr.  Burnell  for  his  exertions  in 
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its  behalf,  and  stated  that  the  principal  cause 
which  had  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
library  had  been  by  the  removal  of  the  Institu- 
tion from  the  Bay-tree  tavern  to  the  hall  at 
Lyon’s-iiin,  where  much  more  convenience  was 
afforded  for  placing  the  bookcases  within  the  reach 
of  members  on  all  meeting-nights;  the  result  of 
which  had  been  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of 
readers,  and  also  the  doinaud  for  new  books,— a 
demand  wliich  the  committee  had  complied  with 
by  purchasing  some  of  the  most  valuable  books 
recently  published. 

Mr.  Webster  returned  thanks  in  suitable  lan- 
guage for  the  manner  in  which  tin;  chairman  had 
connected  his  name  with  the  toast.  He  had  long 
taken  a lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  tlm 
institution,  and  ho  assured  the  architects,  engi- 
neers, and  master  builders  of  the  kingdom  that 
there  was  no  benevolent  institution  in  the  country 
which  had  greater  claims  upon  their  considera- 
tion. He  was  glad  to  say  that  the  attendance  of 
the  members  at  the  library  was  gradually  increas- 
ing since  their  removal  to  Lyou’s-inii,  and  that 
the  members  continue  to  take  the  greatest  inte- 
rest in  the  works  provided  for  their  instruction 
and  amusement. 

Mr.  Samuel  Triekett  next  proposed  the  health 
of  the  ‘'Governor  and  Trustees  of  the  Insti- 
tution.” 

The  Cliairman  said  he  was  the  only  trustee 
jiresent,  but  that  he  would  take  care  to  convey  to 
their  Governor  (Mr.  Henry  Lee),  the  kind  manner 
in  which  the  toast  had  been  responded  to. 

Mr.  Joseph  Kay  proposed  the  health  of  "Tbo 
Chairman,”  which  was  acknowledged  in  fitting 
terms  by  that  gentleman. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  health  of  the 
visitors  and  friends,  coupling  with  the  toast  the 
name  of  Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Mathews  responded  to  the  compliment,  and  ■ 
expressed  his  hope  that  the  society  would  each 
year  continue  to  find  many  friends — not  merely  I 
friends  in  name,  but  friends  who  would  not  hesi-  ; 
tate  to  show,  by  an  appeal  to  their  purse-s,  that  ; 
their  friendship  was  of  a practical  and  benevolent  j 
character.  i 

After  some  other  toasts,  including  "Absent 
Friends,”  and  the  " Stewards  and  Officers  of  the 
Institution,”  the  company  separated  at  a late 
hour. 


STAINED  GLASS  OF  GLASGOW 
CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — In  your  able  journal,  vol.  IS,  No.  897,  pa"C  1 
you  have  inserted  a paragraph  in  reference  to  the  stained 
glass  of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  alluding  also  to  the  rejection 
of  a window  by  Mr.  Ballnntyne,  of  Edinburgh.  Not  having 
seen  the  works  already  erected  in  that  cathedral,  I can 
have  no  critical  object  in  writing  this,  nor,  from  being 
in  practice  myself,  would  it  become  me  to  do  so  even  if  I 
had.  I apprehend,  however,  the  Munich  windows  in 
question  are  of  the  same  class  as  the  glass  at  Peter  House, 
Cambridge ; Mr.  Hope’s  Church,  in  Kent ; and  elsewhere ; • 
indeed,  I havealctter  from  u gentleman  in  Glasgow,  who  ; 
is  a resident  there,  containing  a photograph  of  one  of  the  I 
windows  already  iiisertedin  the  cathedral,  which  confirms  j 
it ; and  I must  say  that  it  is  not  calculated  to  make  an  im-  j 
pression  of  very  high  notions  of  its  appropriateness  of 
design. 

The  same  authority  states  that  3/.  per  foot  super,  is  paid  » 
for  the  figure  and  cnnnpy  work  of  Early  Etiglis/i  windows,  | 
and  2/.  for  Geometrical.  The  windows,  however,  nrv  no<  1 
covfim'd  to  the  Munich  school  alone,  as  my  informant  says: 
there  arc  two  from  ilrus.sels,  and  one  from  Dresden.  Such  i 
being  the  case,  it  must  have  been  wrongly  put  to  the 
Board  of  Works,  to  have  elicited  such  a reply  as  you  • 
quote  J and  bow  the  ‘‘original  agreement  to  have  only  \ 
Munich  windows  ” can  be  reconciled  to  the  facts  to  the  ' 
contrary,  I cannot  understand.  i 

1 freely  admit  that  art  cannot  he  held  to  be  of  any  par-  \ 
ticular  nationality;  and,  if  Continental  art  is  clearly  ( 
superior  to  native,  in  my  opinion  it  should  be  preferred, 
both  for  the  sake  of  example  and  progression,  but  on  no  K 
account  otherwise ; and  unless  this  can  be  clearly  shown,  '• 
and  the  superiority  made  manifest,  it  is  unjust  and  dls-  s 
couruging  to  native  talent.  It  is  the  more  e.«peclally  so  it 
when  the  cost  is  defrayed  by  national  funds,  which  are 
derived  from  artists  themselves,  in  common  with  the  rest  j 
of  the  community  : nor  is  it  less  so.  when  the  works  are  i 
under  national  cognizance,  as  they  thus  become  national  t 
honours,  which  native  artists  have  a natural  right  to  share  \ 
in.  Reciprocity  is  a most  desirable  feeling,  provided  the  ; 
sentiment  be  mutual,  but  how  stands  the  present  case?  i 
Were  English  art  profoundly  pre-eminent  over  Contiuen-  i 
tal,  is  it  likely  that,  under  such  or  any  circumstances,  it 
would  be  in  demand,  for  windows  required  for  Munich,  i 
Cologne,  or  elsewhere?  In  all  my  forty  years  of  practice,  I 
not  a single  instance  has  come  within  my  knowledge  : 
amongst  the  whole  profession. 

'flic  revival  of  this  art  is  due  to  England,  in  the  earliest  ll 
stages  of  it,  and  much  progress  has  been  made,  in  the  pro-  ij 
fession,  towards  accuracy  of  design  and  development; 
and  yet,  during  its  forty  years’  progress,  much  inferior  h 
and  trashy  work  has  been  brought  from  time  to  time  from  t' 
the  Continent.  John  Bull  has  a great  notion  of  the  ex- 
cellence and  cheapness  of  things  from  abroad;  often  I 
fancying  he  has  met  with  great  bargains,  when,  in  fact,  i 
lie  has  too  frequently  found  a mare's  nest,  and  is  really  ^ 
paying  dearly  for  things  he  could  have  obtained  better  L 
and  cheaper  at  home.  It  may  occur  to  some  that,  as  our 
Scotch  neighbours  have  the  reputation  of  being  chary  il 
in  parting  with  the  siller,  the  cheapness  of  foreign  art  ■ 
may  have  had  some  influence  in  this  matter;  but,  as  1 
have  shown,  much  larger  prices  arc  paid  for  foreign  art  ,i 
than  British  artists  usually  demand. 
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Individual!/,  this  matter  is  of  no  importance  to  mej  and 
it  is  only  from  a sense  of  justice  that  I address  you,  feel- 
ing as  I do  (without  any  prejudice  towards  foreigners), 
that  no  works  that  [ liave  seen,  in  Belgium,  Germany,  or 
Trance,  give  them  any  claim,  even  to  eqnnlitij,  with  the 
average  works  in  this  country  by  native  artists.  Conse- 
cutive rules  of  design,  foreign  artists  are  almost  in- 
variably at  war  about ; nor  can  this  be  wondered  at ; they 
Imre  not  tlie  successive  varieties  of  architecture  that  we 
have  here,  hence  their  incongruity  of  design ; but  when 
consistency  of  design  is  a condition,  they  condescend  to 
borrow  from  us,  as  I sliall  presently  show. 

Mr.  Currie  and  his  son  called  upon  me  expressly  to 
state  that  in  passing  through  Munich  they  had  visited  the 
royal  manufactory  of  stained  glass ; and,  seeing  that  they 
appeared  to  treat  everything  as  pictures,  without 
reference  to  style,  they  were  curious  to  learn  how  they 
would  deal  with  the  Norman  period:  they  therefore 
asked  for  a design  for  a Norman  triplet.  After  much 
searching  of  portfolios,  a lithographic  coloured  print  of  a 
Norman  triplet  was  produced,  as  the  very  best  thing  they 
could  recommend,  stating  that  it  was  faithful  from  the 
original,  and  that  they  could  not  do  better  than  adopt  it. 
The  question  of  Where  could  it  be  seen?  proved  a very 
puzzling  question  ; so  Mr.  Currie  said  ; “ I will  tell  you ; 
the  windows  are  in  the  Church  of  Bromley  St.  Leonard’s, 
uhf  Bow,  near  London ; and  were  executed  by  Mr.  War- 
rington, for  me,  as  memorials  to  my  father,  who  was  many 
years  incumbent  of  that  parish,  which  you  will  discover 
by  the  inscription.” 

I may  also  add  that  the  photograph  from  Glasgow 
was  sent  to  me  chiefly  to  show  that  the  border  of  that 
vindow  was  a literal  copy  of  mine  in  the  Bromley  St. 
Leonard's  window.  I do  not  by  any  means  complain  of 
this:  on  the  contrary,  as  it  constitutes  one  of  the  illus- 
trative plates  of  my  ‘‘History  of  Stained  Glass,”  it  is 
public  property;  but  when  great  people  bring  great 
artists  (?)  from  abroad,  to  place  them  in  invidious  posi- 
tions, or  in  exclusion  of  ourselves,  we  do  not  expect  to  be 
plagiarized  by  them.  William  WAaFUNCTON. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Si  a, —In  your  excellent  paper  on  the  Royal  Academy, 
of  the  I2th  inst.,  I read  the  following  passage  in  the 
speech  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  when  proposing  the 
health  of  her  Majisty’s  Ministers,  in  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  Academy : — 

'•  The  exertions  of  the  artists  have  been  great,  and  it  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  all  the  meritorious  works  in- 
cluded in  tills  year’s  display  could  not  be  placed  in  the 
situation  they  deserved.  Indeed,  some  we  have  been  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  exclude,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  fit  places  could  not  be  found  for  them!" 

Is  not  this  a most  melancholy  fact  to  proclaim  in  a 
country  like  ours,  where  science  and  art  are  so  much 
developed,  and  which  ranks  herself  at  the  head  of 
progress  ? 

Could  not  the  Royal  Academy  adopt  the  system  found 
to  give  great  satisfaction  on  the  Continent,  when  space  is 
Insufiicieiit  for  pictures  once  accepted,  viz.  — that  of 
dividing  them  into  two  ” categories,”  one  half  or  more,  if 
possible,  to  be  hung  during  one  month  or  six  weeks,  and 
then  replaced  by  those  remaining.  This  operation  would 
be  of  small  trouble  to  the  Academy,  and  would  give  great 
Batisfaction.  During  the  exhibition  of  last  year  at  Paris, 
it  was  closed  for  three  days  only,  to  change  the  position 
of  nearly  all  the  pictures  admitted,  so  as  to  give  a fair 
Shaiicc  to  each  artist. 

. Certainly  our  wealthy  Academy  might  afford  the  loss  of 
ttree  days. 

In  the  exhibition  of  Brussels,  which  takes  place  every 
three  years,  the  Government  puts  at  the  disposal  of  the 
commission  of  artists,  their  magnificent  building,  the 
“Musee  " (National  Gallery). 

The  ancient  pictures  being  boarded  in  by  l-inch  planks, 
covercrl  with  green  baize,  the  pictures  admitted  being 
hung  upon  them.  Occasionally  also,  as  in  1351  and  1857, 
a special  temporary  pavilion  was  erected,  and  thus  few 
artists,  whose  works  had  real  merit,  were  disappointed. 

C.  E. 


THE  PATHS  IN  HYDE-PARK. 

You  remarl:,  on  the  walks  in  Hytle-park,  tliafc 
the  turf  should  he  protected,  and  the  gravelled 
way  defined, — aud  you  add  that  in  the  Regent’s- 
park  these  walks  are  so  kept.  The  reason  of  the 
ditference  appeal’s  to  me  to  be  this : in  one  case 
the  walk  is  composed  of  a fine  level  material 
pleasant  to  walk  upon  : in  the  other  the  gravel  is 
rough  and  pebbly,  most  unpleasant  to  the  feet.  I 
cross  these  parks  frequently,  and  at  times  a layer 
of  broken  shell  is  put  on,  and  the  turf  then  escapes 
injury;  but,  as  if  the  public  were  required  to  do 
penance,  this  agreeable  material  is  superseded  by 
a coarse,  rubbl}',  loose  gravel,  which  drives  pedes- 
trians aside,  and  you  may  see  the  made  path 
deserted,  and  extempore  tracks  struck  out  at  each 
side.  If  this  were  noticed  aud  attended  to,  all 
parties  would  be  better  served,  the  public  would 
have  a proper  path,  and  the  managers  would  not 
see  their  work  spoilt.  C.  H.  H. 


ARCHITECTS^  ACTIONS. 

CODPIELD  U.  BUNCOMBE. 

Ix  tliis  cause,  tried  in  the  Exchequer  Court,  Mr.  Montague 
Chambers,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  llonyman,  were  counsel  for  the 
plaintiir ; and  Mr.  Griffiths  for  the  defendant.  It  was  an 
'action  to  recover  the  sum  of  70I.  83.  for  work  done  as  an 
larchitect  and  surveyor. 

The  defendant  was  formerly  an  attorney  at  Taunton, 
but  took  to  the  employment  of  farming,  and  employed 
the  plaintiff  to  put  anew  roof  onto  the  farmhouse,  as  well 
as  to  make  other  alterations.  When  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications were  complete,  and  the  work  commenced,  the 
plaintiir  discovered  that,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  walls, 
all  attempts  to  repair  were  liopeless,  and  suggested  to  the 
'defendant  that  he  had  better  build  a new  house.  Fresh 
plans,  elevations,  specifications,  and  drawings  were 
.accordingly  made,  and  the  house  completed,  the  plaintiff 
icharging.  for  both  sets  of  plana,  &c,,  2?  per  cent,  on  tlie 
out'ay.  The  defendant  paid  him  altogether -isi.  lls.4d,, 


and  the  question  in  dispute  was  whether  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  recover  21/.  lOs,  8d.  more. 

Some  architects  were  called,  who  swore  that  the  plans, 
&c.,  were  suflic-ient  for  aU  practical  purposes,  although 
not  so  elaborately  finished  as  they  themselves  would  have 
turned  them  out,  nor  perhaps  quite  so  perfect  in  detail ; 
but  still  tliey  were  sufficient  for  the  guidance  of  the  car- 
penters and  bricklayers  employed  upon  the  work. 

For  the  defence  it  was  urged  that,  after  making  the 
plans  and  drawings,  having  previously  closely  inspected 
the  house,  the  plaintiff  said  that  he  could  not  make  the 
alterations  required,  and  that  he  must  prepare  fresh  plans 
for  a new  house ; but,  instead  of  preparing  original  plans, 
they  were,  with  the  slightest  alterations,  mere  copies  of 
the  original  ones; -that  the  plaintiff  had  made  journeys 
when  they  were  quite  unnecessary,  chargingthree  guineas 
for  each  of  them  ; that  the  working  plans  were  so  defective 
that  the  workpeople  were  unable  to  work  by  them,  and 
made  complaints  to  that  effect ; that  the  staircase  was  ill- 
fitted  to  the  house;  two  of  the  ceilings  cracked  across, 
and  the  floors  were  uneven ; and  that  the  sum  the  plaintiff 
had  already  received  was  a sufficient  remuneration  for  his 
services. 

His  lordship  left  the  whole  matter  to  the  jury,  who 
fouud  for  the  plaintiff  for  tlie  balance  he  sought  to 
recover. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

ColcTiester. — An  addition  lias  been  made  to  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  Prior-street,  to  meet, 
ill  some  measure,  the  demand  for  increased  ac- 
commodation, caused  by  the  establishment  of  the 
camp  in  this  town.  The  walls  of  the  sacristy 
have  been  carried  up  as  high  as  the  parapet  of  the 
church,  so  as  to  form  a transept  opening  into  the 
church  by  a semicircular  arch  In  the  same  style  as 
the  main  building  (Anglo-Norman).  The  exterior 
is  of  white  brick,  relieved  by  a string  course  of  red 
brick  and  a cross  in  the  same  material.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Walter  ScargUl,  the  coutractor 
Mr.  John  Hum;  both  of  Colchester. 

Oxford. — The  preparations  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  church  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles,  have  been  so  far  advanced  as 
to  admit  of  laying  the  foundation  stone,  wliich 
has  been  done  by  the  bishop  of  Oxford.  The  pro- 
posed edifice  is  in  the  Medimval  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  will  be  capable  of  containing  about  600 
sittings.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  Street,  and  the 
edifice,  which  will  be  built  by  Mr.  Joseph  Castle, 
is  to  he  constructed  of  Bath  stone  from  the  Coombe- 
down  quarries.  The  entire  cost  of  erection  will  be 
between  7,000Z.  and  8,000?. 

Sandt!  (Beds). — St.  Swithin’s  Church,  Sandy, 
previous  to  its  restoration  by  the  architect,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Ilabershon,  of  London,  was  one  of  the  most 
dilapidated  in  the  county.  It  has  now  been 
thoroughly  renovated  and  enlarged.  To  its  chaiiccl, 
built  in  the  Decorated  period,  -15  feet  in  length, 
has  been  added  aisles,  with  two  moulded  arches  on 
each  side  dividing  the  same  from  the  chancel,  and 
which  spring  from  clustered  columns  with  carved 
capitals.  A new  chancel  arch  has  also  been  added. 
Carved  oak  stalls  have  been  placed  in  the  chancel. 
The  chancel  is  paved  with  Minton’s  encaustic 
tiles;  those  in  the  nave  and  elsewhere  being  simply 
black  and  red,  in  diagonal  pattern.  The  ancient 
sedilia  and  piscina  have  been  scraped  and  left 
entire.  The  organ,  which  formerly  stood  in  an 
unsightly  gallery  at  the  west  end,  blocking  up  the 
tower,  hut  now  removed,  has  been  placed  in  the 
new  north  chancel  aisle.  The  pulpit  is  executed 
in  Caen  stoue : the  prayer-desk  is  of  oak,  with 
Decorated  tracery.  The  seating  in  the  nave  is  of 
pitch  pine,  merely  varnished,  and  similar  iu  design 
to  the  old  seating.  The  additional  accommodation 
gained  by  the  recent  alterations  is  2GS  sittings — 
the  total  being  (342.  New  stained  deal  roofs  have 
been  added  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chancel,  which  has  been  hoarded  and  panelled  in- 
ternally. Old  windows  have  been  restored  with 
their  tracer^’,  where  possible,  and  new  windows 
inserted  elsewhere,  with  tracery.  The  east  window 
being  a four-light,  it  is  hoped  before  long  stained 
glass  will  be  inserted.  A wooden  south  porch  has 
also  been  added.  The  tower,  which  was  in  a very 
decayed  state,  and  which  during  the  repairs  re- 
quired careful  watching  ou  the  part  of  the  clerk 
of  the  works  (Mr.  Jackson),  forms  an  interesting 
feature.  The  total  cost  of  the  works  will  amount 
to  upwards  of  3,000?.  Mr.  AViug,  of  Bedford,  was 
the  contractor.  The  sub-contractors  were  Messrs. 
Small  & Freshwater,  of  Bedford,  and  Mr.  Huines, 
of  Girtford. 

Slaitgham  {Sussex). — The  church  bore  is  to  he 
completely  repaired.  The  building  has  long  been 
in  a bad  state  of  repair.  The  roof  will  be  removed, 
and  extensive  alterations  made  both  in  the  interior 
aud  exterior.  The  portion  of  the  church  known  as 
“ De  Covert  Chapel,”  in  which  is  a carved  sand- 
stone monument  of  that  family,  is  to  bo  thrown 
into  the  body  of  the  church.  The  present  pews 
will  bo  taken  away,  and  open  seats  substituted. 
Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  is  the  architect,  and  the  works 
will  be  carried  out  by  Mr.  Parker  Aj'crs,  the 
builder  of  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Hayward’s  Heath, 
OITham  church,  the  Cuckfield  Union  chimch,  Ac. 


Birkenhead. — St.  Paul’s  Presbyterian  Church, 
Jiickson-street,  Birkeuhead,  has  been  opened.  The 
style  is  Middle-pointed  Gothic,  and  the  edifice  con- 
sists of  nave  and  aisles  of  four  bays,  with  engaged 
tower  and  spire  at  the  north-west  angle.  The 
tower  is  divided  nto  three  stages,  and  terminated 
with  plain  spire,  surrounded  with  four  plain  pin- 
nacles, and  four  lucerne  lights,  the  whole  height 
amounting  to  120  feet.  Stourton  stone  has  been 
used  for  the  frout  aud  returns  of  the  building, 
and  the  rest  of  it  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  such 
stone  dressings  as  were  indispensable.  Provision 
is  made  for  constructing  a gallery  on  the  two  sides 
and  the  end  over  the  vestibule.  High  two-light 
windows,  with  lancet  heads,  light  each  side  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  recess  behind  the  pulpit  is  a 
large  marigold  window,  to  be  filled  in  with  stained 
glass.  The  cost  of  the  building,  when  finished, 
will  bo  about  2,500?.  The  ground-floor  will  seat 
500  persous,  and  the  galleries,  when  erected,  some 
280  more.  Mr.  John  Pooleyis  the  sole  contractor 
for  the  work,  and  Messrs.  Hay  are  the  architects. 

Manchester. — The  foundation  stone  has  been 
laid  here  of  a new  Greek  church.  The  site  is  at 
Higher  Broughton.  The  building  will  be  of  the 
Corinthian  order  externally.  The  frout  will  have 
a portico  of  four  columns  in  the  centre,  and  two 
pilasters  on  e-ach  side  : the  sides  will  have  a series 
of  pilasters,  with  windows  in  the  compartments 
between  them.  The  doors  and  windows  will  have 
ornamental  dressings.  Internally,  the  hnilding 
will  be  divided  into  nave  and  aisles.  The  aisles 
will  have  flat  parallel  ceilings,  and  the  nave  a cir- 
cular ceiling  intersected  by  circular  windows,  to 
form  a clerestory  which  will  not  be  visible  exter- 
nally. The  clerestory  walls  will  be  supported  ou 
columns  which,  with  the  pilasters  attached  to  the 
aisle  walls  and  all  the  iusiilc  cornices,  will  he  of 
the  Ionic  order.  A screen,  the  panels  of  which 
will  be  filled  with  paintings,  will  extend  across 
the  whole  width  of  the  church  to  divide  it  from 
the  sanctuary  or  chancel.  The  sittings  for  ladies 
will  be  28  inches  wide,  and  those  for  gentlemen 
will  be  24  inches  wide,  instead  of  20  inches.  The 
ladies’  seats  will  have  doors,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  open.  Each  sitting  will  he  divided  from 
the  adjoining  by  an  ornamental  elbow.  The  fol- 
lowing will  be  the  inside  dimensions  of  the  church  ; 
length,  9t  feet;  width,  46  feet  9 inches;  length 
of  apse,  12  feet  6 Inches ; width,  20  feet  9 inches ; 
height  of  aisles,  21  feet;  height  of  nave,  32  feet. 
The  church  will  be  divided  in  length  by  pilasters 
on  each  side  aud  columns  in  the  nave  into  eight 
compartments  or  bays,  each  of  which,  both  in  the 
aisles  and  clerestory,  will  contain  a window.  All 
the  front  of  the  building  and  the  principal  por- 
tion of  the  sides  will  be  faced  with  Hollington 
stone,  and  the  remainder  of  the  sides  with  white 
bricks  aud  cement.  Tbe  design  was  selected  in 
n private  competition,  aud  is  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Clegg  and  Knowles,  of  Manchester,  architects, 
under  whose  direction  the  works  are  to  be  carried 
out.  The  cost  will  bo  about  5,500?.  The  follow- 
ing contractors  undertake  the  several  works : J. 
Griffiths,  excavating  and  brickwork;  Ellis  and 
Hinchliffe,  masonry;  Bowden  and  Co.,  joiners’ 
work ; V.  Kitchen,  Ironfounders’  work ; R.  Hey- 
vvorth,  plumbing  aud  glazing;  G.  aud  J.  Kirkley, 
slating;  \Y.  Ward  aud  Co.,  plastering  and  paint* 
ing. 

Bradford.  — The  foundation  stone  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Church,  Bowling  Old-lane,  Bradford, 
was  laid  on  Saturday,  July  2ud,  1859,  and  the 
consecration  of  it  has  just  taken  place.  It  is  the 
second  of  the  ten  new  churches  to  be  built  within 
five  years.  The  site  was  given  by  Mr.  E.  B.  M'. 
Balme.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Decorated. 
It  consists  of  nave  with  aisles,  and  chancel  of  the 
form  of  a hexagonal  apse.  The  tower  forms  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  north  aisle.  The  follow- 
ing ai’e  the  general  dimensions : — Nave,  75  feet  by 
50  feet  4 inches;  aisles,  75  feet  by  13  feet; 
chancel,  25  feet  by  21  feet ; vestry,  13  feet  by  14 
feet ; tower,  9 feet  by  2 feet.  The  west  end  is 
lighted  with  a five-light  window  of  considerable 
dimensions,  without  any  geometric  or  interlacing 
tracery,  the  lights  following  the  rake  of  the  window 
arch,  and  foliated  in  their  heads.  The  aisles  have 
windows  of  three  lights,  foliated,  and  are  in  pairs, 
separated  by  buttresses.  Tlie  windows  at  the  ends 
of  the  aisles  are  of  two  lights,  foiled,  as  is  the 
ease  with  the  vestry  window,  which  is  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  windows  of  tbe  chaucel 
arc  longer  than  those  in  the  nave,  and  placed 
higher  iu  the  wall.  They  are  four  in  number. 
The  tower  is  of  three  stories,  and  gabled  on  its  four 
side.s,  aud  has  its  slated  roof  rising  from  the  points 
of  the  gables.  The  slating  is  vari-coloured.  The 
nave  and  chancel  roofs  form  one  continuous  line  of 
equal  height.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  divided 
by  aisles  into  four  bays  on  the  north  side  and  six 
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bays  on  the  south  side.  The  piers  are  circular, 
the  soffits  of  the  arches  moulded.  The  nave  re- 
ceives a large  addition  of  light  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  dormer  lights  into  its  roof.  These  dormers 
are  four  in  number  on  either  side  of  the  nave  roof. 
They  are  of  two  lights,  similar  to  those  in  the  east 
and  west  ends  of  the  nave.  The  roof  of  the  apse 
naturally  assumes  a somewhat  different  form,  and 
runs  down  the  wall,  resting  upon  stone  brackets. 
The  various  contractors  for  the  work  were  the 
following : — Masons,  Messrs.  Birkby  & Holds- 
worfch;  joiner,  Mr.  Jas.  Neill;  plasterers,  Messrs. 
Brayshaw  & Muff;  plumber,  Mr.  J.  Scholefield; 
slater,  Mr.  John  Hill.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Mallinson  & Healey,  of  Bradford.  There  are  (in- 
cluding 13-i  sittings  for  children)  Gil  sittings,  of 
which  461  are  free.  The  entire  cost  is  something 
like  2,500/.  


^0ohs 


Report  of  a Committee  of  the  Worlcing  Classes  of 
Edinhurghy  on  the  present  overcrowded  and 
uncomfortable  State  of  their  Dicelling-houses : 
ivith  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Alex- 
A>’DER  MACPnEESON,  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee. London : Hamilton,  Adams,  & Co. 
1860. 

Tee  Edinburgh  working  men  arc  taking  into 
their  owri  hands  the  question  how  tOpimprove 
their  homes, — a question  which  presses  at  Ictist 
as  heavily  upon  the  working-class  denizens  of 
Edinburgh  as  upon  those  of  Loudon.  As  regards 
a remedy,  however,  the  difficulty  will  probjibly 
not  be  so  great  in  Edinburgh,  where  suburban 
ground  may  be  readily  got  at  what  a Londoner 
would  conceive  to  be  an  easy  and  convenient 
distance  from  the  central  parts  of  the  town. 

Dissatisfaction  with  their  want  of  healthful 
and  convenient  homes  having  induced  the  Edin- 
burgh workmen  to  hold  a public  meeting  (on 
15tb  July,  1858)  on  the  subject,  that  meeting 
appointed  a committee  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  whole  question.  This  committee  solicited 
Mr.  Maepherson’s  aid  as  secretary  ; and  the  report 
under  notice  is  the  result.  The  view  finally 
adopted,  after  much  deliberation,  was  simply  to 
recommend  their  constituents  to  offer  themselves 
as  tenants  for  a certain  description  and  locality  of 
property,  which  they  conceived,  or  had  discovered, 
was  most  suited  to  their  wants  and  convenience, 
trusting  th.at  some  Joint  Stock  Association  will 
result  to  supply  the  expressed  demand.  Rfodel 
dwellings  for  the  working-classes  do  exist  to  a 
very  limited  extent  in  Edinburgh ; but  the  re- 
porters are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  them  even 
as  a model,  and  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Maepherson 
in  his  Introduction,  while  alluding  to  the  finan- 
cial failure  of  the  model  buildings  in  St.  Pancras 
and  Gray’s-inn-lane,  that  the  Edinburgh  schemes 
are  too  much  like  these  in  financhd  respects. 
Besides,  the  charitable  element  does  not  seem  to 
be  approved  of  in  Edinburgh  any  more  than  in 
London,  and  the  “ ominous  re.semblance  to  a 
charity  workhouse”  in  the  interior  of  one  at 
least  of  the  Edinburgh  model  houses,  called  the 
Ashley-buildings,^’  has  had  a repcllant  influence, 
just  as  the  like  resemblance  h.ad  at  St.  Pancras, 
we  remember,  on  the  workmen  of  London. 

The  description  of  property  conceived  to  be 
most  eligible  is  given  in  detail  in  a sub-com- 
mittee’s report  on  the  plans.  It  is  based  on  the 
flat  system,  which  appears  to  be  deliberately 
chosen  by  the  Edinburgh  workmen,  generally,  as 
well  as  by  their  committee,  in  preference  to  the 
Loudon  or  so-called  self-contained  system.  On 
the  subject  of  the  plans,  the  sub-committec’s 
report  says : — 


The  propertv  should  consist  of  tenements  about 
52  feet  by  38  feet,  and  may  either  be  of  three  or  four 
Stones  in  height,  according  to  circumstances.  Each  Oat 
should  consist  of  four  houses,  containing  room  and 
kitchen  and  two  bed  recesses,  with  a pantry,  a water- 
closet,  and  sink  with  soil  pipe ; the  height  of  the  ceilings 
not  less  than  9 feet;  the  size  of  the  kitchen,  exclusive  ot 
the  bed  recess,  13  feet  by  1 1 feet  3 inches,  and  of  the  room 
12  feet  by  9 feet.  The  water-closets  should  be  placed  in 
the  passage  behind  the  outer  door,  with  a borrowed  light 
into  the  staircase.  The  staircase  should  be  thoroughly 
ventilated,  both  by  openings  made  from  the  front  wa  Is 
through  the  joistlng  to  the  .stair  partitions,  and  by  the 
roof;  it  shdlild  also  be  well  lighted,  by  means  of  glazing, 
between  the  rafters,  the  whole  part  of  the  roof  which 
covers  the  staircase.  The  passage  and  stair  should  be 
34  feet  wide.  The  whole  property  should  be  finished  in  a 
nsat  but  plain  and  substantial  manner.  The  walls  of 
rubble,  22  or  2-1  inches  thick  : the  partitions  of  brick  from 
top  to  bottom.  There  should  be  gas  laid  on  in  every 
house,  and  brackets  fixed  both  in  the  room  and  kitchen. 
It  would  be  a saving  to  the  property  were  the  fire-grate-. 

n.xed.  Lastly,  in  accordance  with  several  sugges- 
tions  which  the  committee  have  received,  we  recommend 
that  Aruot  a valve  should  be  built  into  every  kitchen 
chimney.” 


The  cost  of  the  sixteen  houses  thus  provided,  is 


estimated  at  1,350/.,  or  about  84/.  8s.  each,  and 
the  rent  to  be  received  for  each  is  put  down  at 
'll.  10s.;  giving  a return  of  7 per  cent,  after 
allowing  for  ground-rent,  repairs,  and  taxes. 

The  sleeping  accommodation  provided  is  mani- 
festly insufficient. 


A Course  of  Six  Lectures  on  the  various  Forces 
of  Ilatter,  and  their  Relations  to  each  other. 
By  Michael  Faraday,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  Edited 
by  William  Csookes,  F.C.S.  With  numerous 
illustrations.  London  and  Glasgow : R.  Griffin 
& Co.  1860. 

The  discourses  and  speculations  of  Dr.  Faraday 
have  been  for  many  years  a delight  to  young  aud 
old;  and,  albliongb  the  present  course  was  designed 
specially  for  the  young.  It  will  not  the  less  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  profit  by  all  who  take  any 
interest  In  science  anil  philosophy.  The  chief 
purpose  of  these  lectures  was  to  point  attention 
to,  and  to  prove,  by  experimental  illustration,  tbe 
close  connections  which  exist  between  the  various 
forces  of  nature,  or  rather  the  protean  aspects 
which  force  in  tbe  abstract  seems  to  assume.  Thus 
heat  enables  us  to  eliminate,  or  it  assumes  the 
forms  of,  light,  electricity,raagnetism,and  chemical 
action ; chemical  action  those  of  light,  electricity, 
aud  heat ; all  the  forces  of  nature  thus  tending  to 
form  a mutually  dependent  series  of  systems.  Into 
the  theoretical  causes  of  this  corelation  we  do  not 
mean  here  to  enter,  but  we  may  refer  to  an  article 
in  the  Builder  of  November  11th,  1854,  by  J.  E, 
Dove,  titled  “Electricity  and  its  alleged  Connec- 
tion with  Disease  ; What  w Electricity?”  in  which 
some  light  of  rather  a peculiar  description  appears 
to  be  shed  upon  the  subject  of  forces  in  general 
and  tbeir  special  connection  with  the  moleculai 
and  other  forms  of  matter  in  the  organic  economy 
of  nature.  We  prefer,  in  the  present  instance,  to 
oft’er  onr  readers  a passage  from  Dr.  Faraday’s  last 
lecture  of  the  series  before  us, — namely,  on  “ Light- 
house Illumination  : the  Electric  Light,”  as  an 
example  of  the  style  of  the  little  book  under 
notice : — 

“ By  means  of  a magnet,  aud  of  motion,  we  can  getthe 
same  kind  of  electneity  as  I have  here  from  the  buttery ; 
anti,  under  the  authority  of  the  Ti-inity  House,  Professor 
Holmes  has  been  occupied  in  introducing  the  magneto- 
electric  light  in  the  lighthouse  at  the  South  Foreland ; for 
the  voltaic  battery  has  been  tried  under  every  conceivable 
circumstance,  and  I take  the  liberty  of  saying  it  has 
hitherto  proved  a decided  failure.  Hero,  however,  is  an 
instrument  wrought  only  by  mechanical  motion.  The 
moment  we  give  motion  lo  this  soft  iron  in  front  of  the 
magnet,  we  get  a spark.  It  is  true  in  this  apparatus  it  is 
very  small,  but  it  ia  sufficient  lor  you  to  judge  of  its  cha- 
racter. It  is  the  magneto-electric  light;  and  an  instru- 
ment has  been  constructed  as  there  shown,  which  repre- 
sents a number  of  magnets  placed  radially  upon  a wheel 
— three  wheels  of  magnets  and  two  sets  of  helices.  When 
the  machine,  which  is  worked  by  a two-horse  power  en- 
gine, is  properly  set  in  motion,  and  the  clilTerent  currents 
arc  all  brought  together,  and  thrown  by  Professor 
Holmes  up  into  the  lantern,  we  have  a light  equal  to  the 
one  we  have  been  using  this  evening.  For  the  last  six 
months  the  South  Foreland  has  been  shiriitig  by  means  of 
this  electric  light— beyond  all  comparison  better  than  its 
former  light.  It  has  shone  into  France,  and  has  been 
seen  there  and  taken  notice  of  by  the  authorities,  who 
work  with  beautiful  ncc  rd  with  us  in  all  these  matters. 
Never  for  once  during  six  months  has  it  failed  in  doing 
its  duty;— never  once,  more  than  was  e.xpected  by  the 
inventor.  It  has  shone  forth  with  its  own  jieculiar  cha- 
racter, and  this  even  with  the  old  apparatus,— for  as  yet  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  construct  special  reflectors  or 
refractors  for  it,  because  it  is  not  yet  established.  I will 
not  teil  you  that  the  problem  of  employing  the  magneto- 
electric spark  for  lighthouse  illumination  is  quite  solved 
yet,  although  1 desire  it  should  be  established  most  ear- 
ne-'tly  (for  I regard  this  magnetic  spark  as  one  of  my  own 
offspring).  The  thing  is  not  yet  decidedly  accomplished, 
and  what  the  considerations  of  expeiiRe  and  other  matters 
may  be,  1 cannot  tell.  I am  only  here  to  tell  you,  as  a 
philosopher,  how  far  the  results  have  been  carried  ; but  I 
do  hope  that  the  authorities  will  find  it  a proper  thing  to 
carryout  in  full.  If  it  cannot  be  introduced  at  all  the 
lighthouses,  if  it  can  only  be  used  at  one,  why  really  it 
will  be  an  honour  to  the  nation  which  can  originate  .such 
an  improvement  as  this,— one  which  must  of  necessity 
be  followed  by  other  nations.” 


Barclag's  Designs  for  Marlcing  Silver-plate. 

London : 22,  Gerrard-street,  Sofia 
We  liave  here  a series  of  designs  of  a new  kind, 
together  with  a few  prefatory  remarks,  the  whole 
written,  designed,  engraved,  and  published,  by 
Mr.  George  Barclay,  the  well-known  heraldic  art 
designer  and  engraver.  In  pursuance  of  this  new 
idea  of  Mr.  Barclay’s,  it  is  contemplated  to  omit 
totally  the  system  of  producing  effect  by  shading, 
composed  of  innumerable  fine  and  close  lines,  and 
to  substitute,  instead,  expression  in  outline  by  a 
Ifold  aud  vigorous  drawing  ; — 

“Immediately  preceding  our  rapid  acquisition  of 
wealth,  which  led  to  the  still  increasing  use  of  silver  arti- 
cles,” remarks  the  author,  “ thestyle  whichhad  lastrisen 
m the  history  of  art  exercised  a material  anti  most  unhappy 
influence  over,  and  is  still  perpetuated  ujion,  most  silver 
articles.  Some  really  glorious  productions  of  the  present 
day.  and  the  facilities  to  an  extended  variety  of  form 
which  electro.silvering  contributes,  promise  an  emancipa- 
tion of  the  manufacture  from  the  narrowing  influence  and 
liitherto  slavish  adherence  to  French  ornament.” 


And  the  fifty-one  designs  for  spoon  and  otherb 
handles  now  given  are  intended  to  show  how  end-js 
less  is  the  variety  and  hotv  graceful  are  the  out-r* 
lines  which  may  be  traced  in  this  way,  even  on  sotji 
homely  and  restricted  a heraldic  “ field.” 


p:i:saUOTCa:. 

Benhams’  Barrack  and  Hospital  CooKiNaJ  i 
Stove.  — Reference  having  been  made  to  thisl 
apparatus  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  dailyjil; 
papers,  our  readers  may  like  to  have  some  parti- ij:i 
cularsofit: — The  apparatus  consists  of  an  oven,  f.' 
built  of  brick  or  stone,  aud  heated  by  afire,  the( 
flame  from  which  passes  into  the  oven  and  out  att 
a flue.  There  is  also  a flue  round  the  outside  ofi.. 
the  oven,  in  which  a number  of  boilers  or  sauce- j; 
pans  are  fixed  for  cooking  meat,  soup,  vegetables,! 
&c.  The  same  furnace  heats  the  oven  aud  the! 
boilers.  Above  this  furnace  there  is  a hot-wateri, 
boiler,  which  also  supplies  steam  for  steaming  U 
potatoes,  puddings,  itc.  &c.,  which  are  placed  on  I 
trays  or  in  perforated  boxes  in  the  steam-chest,  j-: 
By  this  arrangement  all  tbe  processes  of  roasting,  :l; 
baking,  boiling,  aud  steaming,  may  be  carried  on  |li 
simultaneously,  and  it  is  said  with  a very  remark-  le 
able  economy  of  fuel ; or  bread  may  be  baked  in  h 
large  quantities  if  required.  It  is  intended  espe-  [•» 
cially  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  has  already  la. 
been  adopted  by  the  War  Department  for  the  t 
barracks  at  Woolwich,  Edinburgh,  and  Gibraltar,  .JI. 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  suited  for  y/orkhouses,  en 
and  other  large  establishments.  The  evidence  in  |9 
its  favour  in  the  shape  of  official  reports  is  certainly  di 
very  strong. 

The  Sanitary  Works  of  Wallasey. — Sir  ; i< 
In  the  very  able  report  on  “ Sanitary  Progress,”  :r 
at  p.  275,  I perceive  my  name  is  mentioned  as  |i 
having  devised  and  executed  the  sanitary  works  it 
of  this  district.  I beg  to  say  that  I cannot  lay  \ 
claim  to  so  much  honour,  as  the  drainage  scheme  i - 
executed  under  my  supervision  here  was  a pre- 
miated  design  of  Mr.  Charles  MaePhersou’s,  the  S 
then  surveyor  to  the  Wallasey  Board,  aud  the  i 
present  borough  engineer  of  Edinburgh.  I there-  to 
fore  deem  it  due  to  that  gentleman  to  beg  your 
insertion  of  this  letter. — James  T.  Lea. 

The  Exits  at  St.  Martin’s  Hall. — Sir : A • 
recent  letter  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  exits  j- 
from  Exeter  Hall,  in  case  of  fire,  or  commotion,  it. 
reminds  me  of  the  same  sad  deficiency  at  St.  > 
Martin’s  Hall.  On  an  oratorio  niglit  this  is  most  n: 
disagreeably  felt,  aud  should  there  happen  a si 
panic  some  evening,  I fear  serious  accidents  and  4 
loss  of  life  would  occur.  Perhaps  you  may  be  able  ff 
to  bring  this  subject  before  the  proper  parties,  B 
and  thus  prevent  so  direful  a calamity. — J.  E. 

Our  Review  of  the  Academy  E-XHiniTroN. — 

In  connection  with  our  review,  last  week,  of  the  r 
architectural  drawings  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  we  are  asked  to  mention  that  the  archi-  I • 
tect  for  (No.  631)  East  Tytherley  Parsonage, 
Hants  (erected  at  tbe  expense  of  Sir  F.  H.  Golds-  j' 
mid,  Bart),  was  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  of  Reading.  .% 

Some  Free  Exhibitions. — The  Bridgewater  ii 
Gallery  of  Pictures  and  Sculpture  at  Bridgewater  I; 
House,  Cleveland-square,  St.  James’s-street,  by 
the  kindness  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  is  open  to 
the  public  by  free  tickets  which  admit  parties  of  • 
four  persons.  These  cards  may  be  had  gratis  of  ‘ 

Mr.  Smith,  137,  New  Bond-street. Sir  John  i - 

Soane’s  Museum,  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields,  may  be 
viewed  evei’y  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  by 
tickets  previously  obtained  by  ^vl’itten  application  i' 

to  the  curator  at  the  Museum. The  paintings  n' 

at  Dulwich  may  be  seen  without  the  trouble  of  • 

obtaining  tickets  as  formerly. The  E.vhibition  L 

of  New  Inventions  at  the  Society  of  Arts  is  open  q 
every  day,  and  on  Wednesday  evenings  from  seven.  ’■ 

till  ten. The  Elizabethan  Mansion,  Knowle- 

park,  closely  adjoining  the  town  of  Seven  Oaks,  is  , • 
shown  to  visitors  for  a small  consideration  each  i • 
person  every  day.  The  house  contains  a collec- 
tiou  of  art  treasures  and  curiosities. 

St.  Leon-Vrd’s,  Bridgenorth. — Sir : As  one  of  ' 
the  committee  for  the  restoration  of  tbe  parish  i 
church  of  St.  Leonard’s,  Bridgenorth,  permit  me  i 
to  correct  your  report  of  the  proceedings  at  our  i- 
last  meeting.  The  question  w.as  simply  w'bcther 
or  no  a London  architect  should  be  employed  in  : 
preference  to  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  local  architect. 
Mr.  Scott  W'as  not  proposed  at  all;  and  of  the  ■ 
three  London  architects  who  were — W.  Slater,  i’ 
C.  Ainslie,  and  B.  Ferrey, — the  first-named  gentle-  ' 
man  was  elected,  aud  has  since  completed  his  I 
survey  of  the  church,  the  restoration  of  which  ' 
will  be  commenced  at  once. 

William  Pueton,  Curate. 
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The  DBiKHiNG-FoHifTAiN  Movement.  — A 
driuking-foimtaiu  is  in  coui’se  of  erection  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  Regeut’s-park,  from  a design 
representing  a water-lily  surrounded  by  foliage, 
executed  in  white  marble,  by  Mr.  John  Bell, 
sculptor.  Preparations  are  also  being  made  to  place 
in  the  gardens  now  forming  the  centre  of  Batter- 
sea-park  two  fountains,  sculptured  from  a classical 
design  by  an  eminent  artist. The  drinking-foun- 

tain which  is  erected  attheRoyalExchange,  is  in  the 
form  of  a young  girl,  emblematical  of  Temperance, 
pouring  the  refreshing  beverage  from  the  water- 
bottle  into  a cup  placed  for  the  use  of  drinkers. 

This  work  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney. 

A fountain  has  been  opened  in  the  centre  of 
Wandsworth.  The  design,  which  is  the  work  of 
a gentleman  in  the  parish,  consists  of  a column, 
surmounted  by  a globe-shaped  lamp,  the  gift  of  a 
lady,  with  suitable  cups,  and  a trough  for  cattle. 

A drinking-fountain  has  been  erected  at 

Great  Horton. A fountain  has  been  inserted  in 

the  wall  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church-yard,  Xewcastle- 
upon-Tyue,  adjoining  the  Gallowgate  Baths  and 

Washhouses. A fountain  in  marble  has  just 

been  erected  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Stirling 
Cemetery  Grounds.  The  design  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  Barclay  & Reid,  of  Stirling. 

Strikes. — At  Malvern,  the  larger  number  of 
the  building-trades’  workmen,  about  100,  have 
struck  for  a ten-hours’  day’s  work  and  short 

Saturdays. The  joiners  and  carpenters  at 

Bury  have  struck  for  an  advance  of  wages  from 
1/.  6s.  to  IZ.  Ss.  a week. A ten-hours’  move- 

ment is  being  agitated  at  Middleshorough  among 
the  bricklayers,  joiners,  and  others,  and  a strike 

is  threatened. At  Leeds,  some  bricklayers’ 

labourers  struck  for  an  advance  of  Is.  a day  j but 

the  advance  has  been  agreed  to. At  Glasgow, 

the  Council  of  Trades’  Delegates  have  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  from  the  conflicting 
statements  made  by  the  diflerent  parties  in  the 
painters’  strike,  they  are  not  in  a position  to  give 
any  other  advice  than  that  the  matter  can  be 
easily  settled  by  mutual  arbitrators ; and,  until  the 
masters  agree  to  arbitrate  they  will  consider  the 
operatives  m the  right,  and  entitled  to  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  associated  trades  of  Glasgow. 

Monumental. — For  the  Andrews’  Memorial  at 
Southampton  three  designs  were  submitted  by 
Mr.  Brannon,  one  by  Mr.  Pedley,  one  by  Mr. 
Guillaume,  juu.  (representing  a statue  upon  a pe- 
destal), and  one  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  and  also  a wax 
model  byMr.Bryer.  Mr.  Brannon’s  designs  each  ex- 
hibited a statue  standing  upon  ornamented  Gothic 
and  Romanesque  compositions,  with  iron  railings, 
&c.  Mr.  Pedley’s  design  consisted  of  a statue 
standing  upon  a square  pedestal,  upon  the  sides  of 
which  are  figures  illustrating  the  leading  incidents 
of  Mr.  Andrews’s  life.  Mr.  Turner’s  represented 
a statue  standing  on  a plain  pedestal.  The  com- 
mittee selected  two  designs,  that  of  Mr.  Pedley, 
and  one  of  Mr.  Brannon’s,  and  referred  them  to  a 
sub-committee  to  report  upon,  and  to  bring  up 
specifications  and  estimates. 

The  Protosed  Public  Offices  foe  Liver- 
pool.— A report  by  the  special  committee  on  the 
plans  for  new  public  offices  in  Dale-street  was  read 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  town  council.  Tlic 
report  recommended, — 1st.  That  the  area  of 
land  to  be  occupied  by  the  offices  should  not 
exceed  the  quantity  which  would  have  been  avail- 
able for  that  purpose  had  the  proposed  airangc- 
ments  for  the  erection  of  a new  post-office  been 
carried  out.  This  quantity  would  have  been  about 
4,750  square  yards,  upon  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  committee,  a building  may  be  erected  aflbrd- 
ing  all  the  required  accommodation  for  municipal 
purposes,  including  a council-chamber.  2nd.  That 
the  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  land,  should 
not  exceed  60,000Z.,  a sum  which  your  committee 
believe  would  be  fully  adequate  for  the  erection 
of  a suitable  character.  Should  the  council  approve 
of  these  views,  your  committee  will  direct  plans 
and  estimates  to  be  prepared  in  accordance  there- 
with for  the  consideration  of  the  council.”  A 
motion  was  put  that  the  proceedings  be  confirmed, 
but  an  amendment,  postponing  the  consideration 
of  the  report  till  the  next  monthly  meeting  of  the 
council,  after  a good  deal  of  discussion,  was  carried 
by  a majority  of  25  to  19. 

Exhibition  Building  foe  Montreal. — The 
Montreal  council  has  resolved  that  power  be  asked 
from  the  Legislature  to  contribute  an  amount,  not 
to  exceed  5,000Z.,  towards  securing  to  Montreal  a 
permanent  site  and  building  for  exhibitions  of  the 
industrial  products,  and  for  a museum  and  gallery 
of  the  fine  and  industrial  arts,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose to  issue  bonds  redeemable  in  six  years,  and 
bearing  interest  at  6 per  cent.  It  is  proposed  to 
have  the  building  completed  before  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 


The  Foreign-Office. — In  answer  to  a ques- 
tion put  by  Sir  John  Shelley,  Mr.  Cowper,  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  stated  last  week,  in 
the  Commons,  that  some  temporary  accommoda- 
tion must  he  fouud  for  the  Foreign-office,  while 
the  present  building  was  being  pulled  down,  and 
the  new  offices  erected.  A plan  had  been  under 
consideration  by  which  the  house  of  the  clerk  of 
the  parliament  would  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
Before  spending  any  money  on  the  new  building, 
a plan  would  he  submitted  to  the  House  for  its 
consideration  as  promised. 

' . The  External  Stonework  of  the  Houses 
OF  Parliament. — Sir  F.  Kelly  asked  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works  whether  he  had  received 
the  report  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  Pro- 
fessor Faraday  on  the  processes  for  preserving 
the  external  stonework  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  whether  he  had  any  objection  to  lay 
the  same  before  the  House,  together  with  copies 
of  the  instructions  or  minutes  of  reference  to 
those  gentlemen  ? Mr.  Cowper  said  he  had  re- 
ceived the  reports  alluded  toj  but  inasmuch  as 
they  were  given  more  for  his  own  private  guidance 
than  for  any  public  use,  he  did  not  feel  justified 
in  producing  them.  But  at  the  same  time  he  was 
ready  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
any  course  which  he  might  take  in  consequence  of 
these  documents. 

Stained  Glass  at  St.  Giles’s,  Camberwell. — 
The  committee  report  to  the  subscribers  aud  pa- 
rishioners generally  the  progress  made  with  the 
chancel  windows,  four  of  which  have  already  been 
fixed  by  the  artists,  Messrs.  Lavers  & Eurraud. 
The  committee  hope  that  the  parishioners  will 
enable  them  by  their  contributions  to  complete 
the  whole  of  the  six  windows  at  once,  under  de- 
signs by  the  same  artists.  The  following  are  the 
windows  already  fixed.  Eastern  window,  north 
side  : — “ St.  Peter  entering  the  House  of  Corne- 
lius;” “St.  Peter  healiug  the  Cripple  at  the 
Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple “ St.  Andrew  fol- 
lowing our  Lord;”  “St.  Andi-ew’s  Martyrdom.” 
Eastern  window,  south  side: — “St.  James  the 
Great  called  at  the  Sea  of  Gallilee;”  “St.  James 
the  Great’s  Martyrdom;”  “St.  John  leaning  on 
the  Lord’s  Breast  at  Supper;”  “St.  John  at  the 
Foot  of  the  Cross.”  Centre  window,  north  side  : — 
“St.  Philip  bringing  Nathaniel  to  our  Lord;” 
“St.  Philip’s  Secret  Prayer,  ‘ Lord,  show  us  the 
Father;’”  “St.  Bartholomew’s  Secret  Prayer 
under  the  Fig-tree;”  “St.  Bartholomew  coming 
to  our  Lord.”  Centre  window,  south  side : — 
“St.  Thomas  expressing  his  Unbelief;”  “St. 
Thomas  confessing  his  Faith;”  “St.  Matthew 
called  from  the  Receipt  of  Custom;”  “St. 
Matthew’s  Feast  in  his  House.” 

Birmingham  Architectural  Society. — The 
annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
last  week,  when  ilie  report  of  the  council  was 
read,  and  the  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Bland  was  elected  president,  Mr.  W. 
Harris  vice-president,  and  Professor  Chamberlain 
honorary  secretary.  Mr.  Empson  exhibited  two 
views  of  the  Exchange  at  Monte  Video.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Chamberlain  exhibited  drawings  for  the  alterations 
at  Umberslade  Hall,  and  specimens  of  wood 
carving  by  Mr.  Barfield.  Mr.  J.  G.  Bland  exhi- 
bited the  prize  plan  for  the  Stroud  Church  com- 
petition. 

Cambridge  Architectural  Congress. — 
During  Whitsun  week,  it  is  proposed  to  hold  in 
Cambridge  a congress  of  various  architectural 
societies,  under  the  presidency  of  A.  J.  B,  Beres- 
ford  Hope,  Esq.  Professor  Willis  will  attend, 
and  give  a lecture  on  “The  Architectural  History 
of  the  University,”  on  Monday,  the  28th  inst. 
On  Tuesday,  an  expedition  will  be  formed  to 
Ely ; and  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Hope  will  give  a 
lecture  on  “The  English  Cathedral  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.”  On  Thursday,  an  expedition 
will  be  made  to  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 

Voting  at  the  Institute.  — Sir  : Some 
changes  being  proposed  to  be  inaugurated  at  the 
Institute,  I think  the  mode  of  election  urgently 
requires  revision.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  found 
in  getting  people  to  vote;  so  that  it  may  happen 
that  one  adverse  vote,  counting  four,  may  over- 
ride the  assent  of  the  entire  meeting.  Such  a 
surprise  could  in  some  measure  he  obviated  by 
taking  the  numbers  again.  For  my  own  part,  I 
would  rather  liave  ojpen  voting,  than  that  the 
Institute  should  he  made  the  instrument  of  private 
malice. — Nemo. 

Public  Carriage-way  across  Hyde-fark.— 
A petition  from  many  of  the  residents  north  and 
south  of  Hyde-park  has  been  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, praying  for  some  more  direct  communica- 
tion than  they  yet  have  had  between  these  districts. 
Lord  Ebnry  supported  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
and  also  Lord  Llanover  and  Lord  Powis. 


Waterworks. — The  total  cost  of  the  Penrith 

Waterworks  extension  is  estimated  at  1,758Z. 

At  Kirkaldy,  a scheme  is  being  agitated  for  ob- 
taining an  abundant  supply  of  water  to  the  town 
and  district  from  Lochgelly  Loch.  Mr.  John 
Sang,  C.E.,  calculates  that  the  loch  will  aflbrd 
storage-room  for  28,000,000  of  cubic  feet,  aud 
all'ord  a supply  of  625  gallons  per  minute.  The 
pipe-track  will  be  five  miles  in  length.  The  cost 
of  the  wliole  undertaking  he  estimates  at  from 
13,OOOZ.  to  14,000Z.  The  burgh  trustees  have 
remitted  the  matter  to  a committee. 

The  Polytechnic  Institution. — A public 
meeting  was  held  on  Monday  last,  in  the  Lecture- 
ball  of  this  Institution,  Regent-street,  under  the 
re-organized  management  of  the  Institution,  to 
lay  before  the  shareholders  and  the  public  the 
steps  that  had  been  taken  towards  its  re-open- 
Ing,  as  well  as  to  commend  It  to  the  public  for 
that  amount  of  support  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  intention.  The  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury occupied  the  chair.  The  formation  of  the 
present  company  virtually  commenced  in  August 
last,  and  at  a subsequent  meetiug  it  was  re- 
solved that  a company  be  formed,  with  a capital 
of  20,O00Z.,  in  2,000*  shares  of  lOZ.  each.  At  a 
general  meeting  of  shareholders  the  directors 
were  authorized  to  purchase  the  building  for  a 
sum  not  exceeding  4,000Z.,  and  accordingly  agreed 
to  pay  to  the  official  managers  appointed  by  the 
Court  of  Cbancery  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the 
late  Institution  the  sum  of  ‘I-,000Z.  for  the  leases, 
furniture,  and  apparatus.  It  is  estimated  that 
a further  sum  of  4,OOOZ.  will  be  required  for  re- 
pairs, thus  making  a total  expenditure  of 
8,OOOZ.  Up  to  the  time  of  meeting  900  shares 
had  been  subscribed.  The  committee,  however, 
have  only  called  up  7Z.  per  share,  rendering  a 
sum  of  6,300Z.  available  from  shareholders.  They 
have  received  600Z.  in  donations,  and  have  power 
to  raise  a guaranteed  loan  for  650Z.,  making  a 
total  sum  of  7,550Z.,  which  leaves  a deficiency 
of  450Z.  on  the  price  of  purchase  and  estimated 
repairs.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the 
few  additional  shareholders  required  should  be 
forthcoming.  So  valuable  a place  of  instructive 
amusement  should  not  be  lost. 

The  Sewage  Question. — A Wellington  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  B.  Shaw,  builder,  sends  us  a plan 
and  sections  of  an  apparatus  (for  which  he  is 
taking  out  a patent)  for  filtering  the  sewage  of 
London  (or  other  towns),  and  which,  he  saj'S,  if 
carried  out,  will  produce  a vast  amount  of  valuable 
manure,  and  effect  the  purification  of  the  river 
Thames.  After  describing  the  diagrams,  which 
relate  mainly  to  subsiding  apparatus,  he  says, — 
“ Bv  the  above  arrangement,  the  whole  body  of 
mud  and  water  would  be  reduced  to  a stagnant 
pool,  allowing  the  solid  particles  to  subside  or 
settle  in  the  pans,  while  the  filtered  water  would 
pass  oft’  in  a thin  sheet,  freed  from  its  impurities. 
The  whole  apparatus  will  be  so  arranged  as  not  to 
be  an  obstruction  during  heavy  rain  or  thuuder- 
storms.  The  method  which  I propose  fur  working 
the  apparatus  is  by  mechanical  means  entirely, 
viz.,  an  engine  traversing  the  whole  space  occu- 
pied, at  an  elevation  sufficient  to  empty  the  pans 
into  railway  waggons,  to  he  conveyed  to  the  most 
eligible  place,  where  I leave  it  to  agricultural 
chemists.”  In  explaining  a diagram  representing 
a stench-trap,  he  says, — “ It  is  for  places  where 
the  drain  is  on  a level  with  the  floor  in  which  the 
trap  is  fixed,  such  as  cellars  (or  in  a channel  pass- 
ing through  a number  of  partition  walls),  in 
which  case  each  occupier  would  he  obliged  to 
j collect  his  own  portion  of  rubbish,  and  could 
not  force  it  on  his  neighbour.”  One  trap  “ has 
: a handle  to  lift  it  out  by,  when  full  of  mud,  to  he 
I cleansed,  filled  with  clean  water,  and  put  in  its 
I place  again.” 

I Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — The  annual 
conversazione  given  by  the  president  of  the  Insti- 
' tutiou  of  Civil  Engineers,  will  this  year  take  place 
I on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  June,  instead  of  the  29th 
inst.,  as  at  one  time  intended.  Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder 
occupies  the  office  of  president. 

Hardening  Saws  and  Steel  Plates.— Mr. 
Seth  Ward,  Pimlico,  proposes  to  place  two  metallic 
discs,  or  plates,  furnished  with  ribs,  or  other  pro- 
jections, sharpened  to  a feather  edge,  on  two  iron 
pins,  so  that  when  the  faces  of  the  ribs  or  projec- 
tions are  brought  together  by  means  of  a screw 
and  nut  they  will  retain  in  its  proper  position,  and 
straighten,  any  saw  or  other  plate  of  steel  which 
has  been  heated  and  placed  between  them,  and 
prevent  the  same  from  warping  or  bending  when 
the  whole  apparatus  is  immersed  in  the  hardening 
liquid,  which,  however,  is  not  prevented  from 
liiiving  free  access  to  every  part  of  the  saw  or 
steel. 
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TnE  Meetiitti  Waterwoeks. — A report  upon 
the  state  of  progress  of  these  works  has  just  been 
made  to  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  By  this 
scheme  it  is  intended  to  take  the  waters  of  Tuff 
Vachen,  at  Pont  Sticcill,  and  1,050  feet  above  sea- 
level,  by  a main  pipe,  down  the  valley,  nearly  six 
miles;  the  diameter  of  the  lunin  pipe  being  IT 
inches.  At  Penbryn  the  pipe  teriuinates  in  a 
succession  of  liltcr  beds,  and  a pure  water-tank  for 
the  immediate  supply  of  the  district.  In  respect 
to  the  most  important  contract,  the  report  says  : — 
"The  land  for  the  large  reservoir  has  been  en- 
closed, and  the  new  road  is  nearly  ready".  The 
puddle  trench  is  in  progress : huts  arc  prepared 
for  fifty  navigators,  and  about  niiiety'-six  are  now 

at  work It  was,  in  the  first  place,  nccessary 

that  the  foundations  of  the  embankment  should 
be  very  completely  examined,  and  tbe  ground 
proved,  by  tbe  sinking  of  trial  shafts  through  tbe 
clay,  silt,  and  gravel,  down  to  the  solid  rock. 
Some  difliculty  was  experienced  in  finding  a com- 
petent contractor  to  sink  these  shafts;  and,  as  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  against  water,  it  Avas 
found  economical  to  purchase  a small  puraplng- 
engino,  which  has  been  transferred  to  tbe  con- 
tractor. The  results  of  the  trials  Avere  very 
favourable,  so  that  Ave  are  assured  that  the  em- 
bankment or  dam  avIU  be  firm  and  substantial.” 
Tbe  report  speaks  of  November  for  the  completion 
of  the  w’hole  of  the  Avorks. 

SiNGFLAE  DESTEFCTION  OF  A BaILM'AY  BRIDGE. 
The  bridge  of  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Bailway 
across  the  Tyne  at  Scotswood  has  been  desfroy’cd 
by  fire.  The  Board  of  Trade  bad  sent  Colonel 
YoUaud  down  to  inspect  it.  A number  of  engines 
Avere  run  backward  and  forward  on  tbe  bridge,  some- 
times keeping  one  standing  on  it  for  nearly  an 
hour  at  a time.  It  is  supposed  that  the  hot  ashes 
from  the  engine  fires  had  got  in  betAveen  the 
crevices  of  the  Avood  planking,  Avherc  it  had 
smouldered  for  some  time  and  then  ignited.  A 
meeting  of  the  NcAvcastle  ToAvn-council  AA’as  con- 
vened for  the  day"  of  the  fire,  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  adopting  measures  to  oppose  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  with  the 
North-Eastern  Railway  unless  this  identicAl  struc- 
ture Avas  remoA"edj  as  it  was  a great  hlnderance  to 
navigation  and  river  improvement.  But  Avhile 
they  were  assembled  a telegraphic  message  arrived 
that  the  Bill  was  thrown  out  in  committee,  and 
they  had  not  been  long  dispersed  Avlien  intelli- 
gence arrived  in  the  town  that  the  bridge  itself 
was  in  a blaze. 

ScCLPTFRE. — There  may  now  bo  seen  in  the 
studio  of  Mr.  Goodwillie,  sculptor.  South-street, 
says  the  Elgin  Courant,  a group  of  very  strange- 
looking  figures,  representing  monks,  knights, 
templars,  and  Augustine  canons,  all  cut  out  of 
our  Morayshire  sandstone.  The  figures  are  to  be 
placed  over  the  Avindows  of  Cullen  House,  one  of 
the  residences  of  Lord  Seafield,  avIio  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  respects,  is  an  eucourager  of  the  fine 
arts. 

Coffee  Deposit  ly  Lowee  Canada.  — The 
richest  and  most  extraordinary'  copper  mine  in  the 
Avorld,  it  is  said,  is  now  opening  at  Acton.  The 
great  Burra  Burra  of  Australia  is  said  to  sink  into 
insignificance,  and  the  richest  mines  of  Europe  to 
be  pigmies,  beside  this  mineral  giant.  Here  pre- 
sents itself  a great  bed  of  ore,  says  tbe  Monirenl 
Commercial  Advertiser,  so  vast,  so  pure,  and  so 
wonderful,  that  it  is  almost  as  much  past  belief  as 
it  is  beyond  all  previous  experience.  Where  the 
deposit  has  been  opened  up  there  is  exhibited  a 
mass  of  ore  from  30  to  TO  per  cent,  pure,  60  feet 
long,  by  30  feet  wide,  and  of  an  unknown  depth. 
A single  blast  put  into  tbe  mass  threw  out  7 toys 
of  ore,  Avortli  1,050  dollars.  The  expenditure  of 
300/.  has  already  sent  to  market  at  Boston  90  tons 
of  ore,  which  realized  150  dollars  vapt  ton,  or 
3,125/. 

"The  Chap  that  Rowx’d  the  Plates.” — 
Standing  the  other  day  at  that  part  of  the  Poly- 
technic where  Messrs.  Lockwood’s  large  model  of 
the  iron  troopship  is  placed,  we  felt  ourselves 
pulled  gently  by  the  arm,  and,  on  looking  round, 
perceived  a little  sandy-whiskered  man  in  an 
attitude  of  inquiry  : — " Aw  say,  maistcr,”  said 
he,  Avith  an  unraistakeable  hurr,  " will  you  read 
us  this  card?”  We  read  the  card,  Avhich  de- 
scribed the  proportions,  builders’  name,  &c.,  of 
the  vessel  aforesaid.  " Is  there  owt  about  the 
chap  that  rowl’d  the  plates  ? ” inquired  he 
anxiously".  "No,”  responded aa’c,  rather  smilingly". 
"Why,  aAv’s  the  chap  that  roAvl’d  the  plates,  and 
they  hannut  put  my  name  o’  the  card.  If  aw  ony 
could  Avrifce  mesel  aw’d  put  it  dooii.”  Exit  the 
Northumbrian  in  disgust.  W''eD,  thought  we, 
here  at  least  is  something  AA’bich  needs  correcting. 
We  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Polytechnic 
committee.— ^'/ocHoh  Gazette. 


How  we  disfigure. — Sir : Since  I have  be- 
come a reader  of  your  interesting  and  jihllanthropic 
journal,  and  an  observ'er  of  the  beautiful  illustra- 
tions you  give  every'  AA'eek,  I liaA'C  taken  notice  of 
the  buildings  of  London  and  elscAvlierc,  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  public  and  private,  and  have 
even  passed  an  opinion  to  myself  as  to  the 
effect,  convenience,  or  propriety  of  decoration  of 
any  building  which  came  under  my"  observation.  I 
was  surprised  to  see,  the  other  day’,  disfiguring 
what  to  me  appeared  to  be  a noble  staircase  at  St. 
Martin’s  Hall ; large  advertisements  advising  the 
people  to  reform  their  tailors’  bills,  and  informing 
the  public  that  footmen’s  liveries  could  be  pur-  ' 
chased  for  3/.  33.  Now,  sir,  it  seen\s  to  me  very 
inconsistent  of  the  propi’ietors  of  this  hall,  after  j 
going  to  a great  expense  to  decorate  the  staircase 
with  coloured  medallion  portraits  of  the  greatest . 
musical  composers  the  world  has  produced,  to  | 
hang  a parcel  of  signboards  in  close  proximity  to  ] 
these  portraits,  thus  marring  the  art  of  the  nrchi-  j 
tcct  and  tbe  painter.  Such  proceedings  must 
confirm  foreigners  in  the  opinion  that  Ave  are  a j 
nation  of  shopkeepers. — A Working  Man.  | 

Putting  on  the  Screw. — The  Chicago  Fress  ' 
<TH(/  Tribune  describes  the  raising,  by  means  of . 
screws,  of  a solid  front  of  first-class  business , 
blocks,  320  feet  in  length.  The  block  comprises  | 
thirteen  first-class  stores,  and  a large  double-  j 
marble  structure — tbe  Marine  Bank  buildings — 
all  presenting  an  unbroken  front,  and  filled  with  ' 
occupants ! The  block  had  been  raised  -1  feet 
8 inches  in  five  days,  and  the  masons  AA'ere  busy 
putting  in  permanent  supports.  The  entire  Aveight 
raised  was  about  35,000  tons,  and  so  carefully  had 
this  been  done  tiiat  not  a pane  of  glass  Avas  broken, 
and  the  internal  order  of  the  block  bad  remained 
undisturbed.  6,000  screws  and  about  600  men 
had  been  employed  in  the  process.  The  paper 
adds  that  the  Avork  as  it  then  stood  was  Avorth  a 
Avalk  of  miles  to  see,  aud  had  been  the  marvel  and 
AA’onderof  the  inhabitants  since  it  bad  commenced. 
This  is  the  wav  to  raise  architecture  out  of  the 
dirt. 

How  TO  Strengthen  the  Englishman. — 
The  Rev.  Baptist  Noel  has  lately  published  a 
letter  to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  en- 
couraged the  late  prize-fight.  After  urging  the 
evils  likely  to  result  from  the  eiicouragemcut  of 
the  prize-ring,  the  Avriter  continues  : — “ You  say 
that  you  wish  to  make  the  people  manly,  Avheu 
they  work  all  day  in  ill-ventilatcd  workshops 
until  they  are  exhausted,  and  then  poison  them- 
selves Avith  drink?  If  you  wish  them  to  be 
manly,  improA’e  tbe  ventilation  of  tlieir  workshops 
and  cottages,  raise  their  wages  by  encouraging 
emigration,  teach  them  self-respect  by  a good 
education;  then,  Avith  good  food,  temperance,  and 
a sense  of  duty,  you  may  make  them  the  bravest 
and  manliest  nation  in  the  world.” 


For  the  tlrainage  of  the  ground,  as  also  for  the  erection 
of  chapels,  lodge,  tool-house,  and  boundary-wall,  for  the 
Battersea  Burial  Board 


Drainage. 

Barrel 

Drain. 

Total. 

A.  s.  d. 

A.  s.  d. 

A.  8.  d. 

Hare 

823  6 0 

87  l 6 

910  7 6 

Anstess 

724  10  8 

96  10  6 

8-20  I 2 

Pound  

644  IS  8 

118  11  4 

763  10  0 

Neal  

669  13  0 

82  6 6 

752  4 6 

Morris  

650  0 0 

100  0 0 

750  0 0 

Harvey 

620  10  0 

85  0 0 

705  10  0 

King  & How  

566  0 0 

129  0 0 

635  0 0 

Harland  & Bleusfield 

584  0 0 

96  10  4 

6SU  10  4 

Sharrow  

548  0 n 

119  0 0 

657  0 0 

Lacey 

569  0 0 

8116  0 

653  16  0 

Blnckmore  

560  18  0 

87  15  0 

648  13  0 

Adamson  & sons  .. 

Hayward 

Stacey  

573  0 0 

410  0 

014  0 0 

603  5 7 
530  0 U 

Chnpels,  Lodge,  Tool-house,  and  Jiuiiiidiirr/./cnce: — 


Hemming ^2,359  0 0 

Harvey  2,292  10  0 

Bass 2,139  0 0 

M'Lennan  & Bird  2,070  0 0 

Bevis  2,-  59  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 2,000  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Breadsale  Priory,  near 
Derby,  for  Mr.  Francis  Morley.  Mr.  Robert  Scrivener, 
architect,  Hanley.  Quantities  supplied ; — 


Bricklayer 

Carpenter 

Plumber 

aud  Mason. 

and  Joiner. 

andGlazier. 

A.  s.  d. 

A.  s.  d. 

je.  s.  d. 

Crump  

226  6 0 

Morley  

1,350  0 0 
1,343  0 0 

1,150  0 0 

Thompson  (aced.) 

948  0 0 

210  0 0 

Cooper  

1,618  16  0 

1,071  19  0 

178  13  6 

Fur  Piiinliiig,  Plastering,  and  Decorating : — 

Messrs.  Ward  & Co.  (accepted) . . ^£'325  0 0 


For  pair  of  house.?,  to  be  erected  for  Mr.  Ric'nard 
Howard,  in  the  Calverley-road,  Tunbridge  Wells.  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Crouk,  architect.  Quantities  supplied-. — 

Barrett  0 0 

Walker  1,889  0 o 

Pink, 1,830  0 0 

Noakes  1,789  13  0 


For  erecting  a dwelling-house,  at  Upper  Norwood. 
Mr.  13.  A.  C.  Herring,  architect:— 

One  House — 

Turner  & Son  ^1,4-15  0 0 

Marsland  & Son 1,380  0 0 

Brown  & Robinson 1,355  0 0 

Coleman 1,349  0 0 

Two  Houses  built  at  same  time — 

Turner  & Sons  2 819  0 0 

Marsland  & Son 2,7  lo  0 0 

Coleman 2,(598  0 0 

Drown  & Robinson  2,670  0 0 


For  St.  John’s  Catholic  Schools,  Birmingham.  Mr.  E. 
Welby  Pugin,  architect:— 

Hardwick  & Sons  1,593  10  0 

Branson  & Gwyther 1 ,575  0 0 

Gascoyne  1,575  0 0 

Wilson 1,539  0 0 

Briggs 1,461  10  0 


TENDERS 


For  erecting  new  warehouses,  at  No.  22,  London-wall. 


Mr.  E.  Woodthorpe,  architect: — 

Myers jf4,530  0 0 

Lucas,  Brothers 4,419  0 0 

Jeffery  4,390  0 0 

Piper  & Son  4,249  0 0 

Ashby  & Son 4,111  U 0 

Downs  4,0.36  0 0 

Turner  & Sons 3,989  0 0 

Wilson  3,881  0 0 

Brown  & Robinson 3,833  0 0 


For  erecting  new  warehouses,  at  Nos.  23,  24,  and  25, 
London-wall.  Mr.  E.  Woodthorpe,  architect; — 

Myers .^4,359  0 0 

Lucas,  Brothers  4,222  0 n 

Jeffery  4,220  0 u 

Piper  & Son 4,150  0 0 

Ashby  ik  Son 3,960  0 0 

. Brass  3,893  0 0 

Turner  & Sons 3,819  0 0 

Brown  & Robinson 3,775  0 0 

Wilson  3,769  0 0 


Fur  Mr.  Norman’s  new  house  and  premises,  in  the 
Drapery,  Northampton.  Mr.  E.  F.  Law,  architect,  North- 
ampton;— 

Young,  Lincoln  i^3,868  0 0 

James  Watkin,  Northampton  , . 3,7y8  0 0 

Duiikley,  lJli»worth  3,792  12  4i 

Cosford,  Northampton 3,790  0 0 

Clifton,  Leicester 3,7.35  0 0 

Poolcy,  Liverpool  3,430  0 0 

John  Watkin,  Northampton 

(accepted) 3,300  0 0 


For  malthouses,  at  Lincoln,  for  Mr.  R.  G.  Hunt.  Mr. 
Chai-les  Daily,  architect,  Newark.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  Charles  Poland;— 


Ashton,  Retford ^2.379  0 0 

Frctwell  & Henderson,  Newark  2,350  u 0 
Ward,  Lincoln  (accepted) 2,298  0 0 


For  erecting  two  houses,  in  the  Englefleld-road,  Isling- 
ton. Mr.  F.  G.  Widdows,  architect : — 


Wood ,:£’1,050  0 0 

Smith 1,000  0 0 

Wheen 957  0 0 


For  additions  and  repairs  to  two  villas,  at  Leigliam 
Court  Avenue,  Streathara.  Mr.  R.  Drew,  Architect. 


Quantities  not  supplied  ;— 

Warburton  ^1,280  0 0 

G.Todd,  jun ],218  0 0 

Downs 1,160  0 0 


For  constructing  two  pairs  of  small  villas,  at  Totten- 
ham,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Keasley.  Mr.  T.  H.  Bawlcy,  arclii- 
tect 

Rivett,  Stratford jfi,i63  0 0 

Umphery,  Tottenhanr  1,136  0 0 

Bank,  Tottenham  1,162  0 0 

Gosden,  Tottenham  1,039  0 0 

Chapman,  Tottenham  1,0.35  10  0 

Cushing,  Tottenham 933  0 0 


For  the  new  congregational  chapel,  schools,  enclosure- 
walls,  &c.,  Littlehampton,  Sussex.  Mr.  James  G.  Sta- 
pelton,  jun.,  architect  ;— 

Blaker ^'1,110  0 0 

Snewin  1,075  0 0 

Ellis 1,1148  0 0 

Bushby  947  0 0 

Cannon  (too  late)  850  0 0 


For  house,  at  Tooting 
architect: — 

Sutton 

Richards 

Rudkin  

M'Lennan  & Bird 

Sweeting  

Newman  & Mann 

Cannon  

Scott  

Brazier  

Harding 

Gates  


Mr.  James  G.  Stapelton,  jun., 

jfl.030  0 0 

020  0 0 

879  0 0 

876  0 0 

864  0 0 

858  0 0 

770  0 0 

7(30  0 0 

750  0 0 

725  0 0 

670  0 0 


For  repairing  two  houses.  Nos.  115  and  117,  Peuton\-ilic- 
road,  including  taking  down  and  rebuilding  part  of  hack 
front  of  one  house.  Mr.  J.  B.  Watson,  architect  :— 


Morley  10  0 0 ’ 

Bames 88  14  0 

Blanch 85  0 0 

Wright 08  0 0 

Helm 42  10  0 ! 
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Funeral  of  Sir  Charles  Barry. 

N Tue.sday  lasb  the  remains 
of  Sir  Charles  Barry  were 
removed  from  his  late  resi- 
dence, on  Clapham-common, 
and  buried  on  the  north  side 
of  the  nave  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  fifth  column  from  the 
west,  and  in  close  neigh- 
bourhood with  the  resting- 
place  of  Robert  Stephenson. 
Mourning-coaches,  scarfs, 
and  Ijat-bands  were  pro- 
vided at  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  elsewhere, 
for  the  members  of  council 
of  the  various  bodies  who 
had  accepted  the  invitation 
to  attend  ; and  these,  to- 
gether with  the  private 
carriages  of  friends,  assem- 
bled at  the  foot  of  Vauxhall- 
bridge,  and  ultimately  there 
fell  into  procession  with  the 
hearse.  In  Westminster  the 
houses  were  mostly  closed. 
On  the  Victoria  Tower,  the 
crowning  work  of  the  archi- 
tect, the  Union  Jack  was  hoisted  half-mast 
high  ; and  at  each  angle  of  the  tower  was  sus- 
pended a black  flag.  Opposite  the  tower- 
and  this  was  the  most  striking  and  touching 
feature  of  the  event — stood  500  of  the  work- 
men who  have  been  engaged  on  the  building, 
volunteers  from  places  far  and  near,  and  who, 
as  the  hearse  passed  them,  reverently  took 
off  their  hats.  They  who  saw  the  movement 
will  not  soon  forget  it.  The  tears  come  into 
our  eyes  involuntarily  as  we  recall  it  in  writing. 
They  were  as  fine  a body  of  men  as  were  ever 
seen,  mostly  in  momming,  and  represented  with 
credit  the  working  men  of  England.  Of  coui'se 
they  afterwards  went  into  the  nave. 

At  a few  minutes  past  one  o’clock  the  cortege 
arrived  at  the  Abbey,  and  a procession  was 
formed  at  the  cloister  door,  through  which  the 
body  was  to  be  brought.  It  consisted  of  the 
High  Bailiff  of  Westminster,  who  led  the  way  ; 
the  bede.smen  of  the  Abbey,  the  Rev.  S.  F. 
Jones,  M.A.,  incumbent  of  St.  Matthew’s, 
Spring-gardens,  and  Minor  Canon  of  West- 
minster ; the  Rev.  C.  M.  Arnold,  M.A.,  Minor 
Canon  ; the  Rev.  J.  C.  Haden,  the  Precentor ; 
the  Rev.  J.  Lupton,  M.A.,  rector  of  Queen- 
hithe,  and  Minor  Canon  of  Westminster  ; the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Bentinck;  the  Rev.  Lord 
Jolm  Thynne,  sub-dean  ; the  Rev.  Canon  Jen- 
nings ; and  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean.  Then 
followed  the  coffin.  Sir  Charles  Ea.stlake, 
P.R.A.  ; Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder,  P.I.C.E. ; Mr.  A.  J. 
Beresford  Hope  (Architectural  Museum)  ; Mr. 
C.  R.  Cockerell,  R.A.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  ; Bight  Hon.  W. 
Cowper,  M.P.,  her  Majesty’s  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Works ; Lieut.-Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir 
Edward  Cust,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St, 
Paul’s,  and  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  were  the 
pall-bearers.  The  family  of  the  deceased,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Barry,  and  three  other  of  his  sons  less  known 
to  our  readers,  were  the  chief  mourners. 

Of  the  House  of  Commons  there  were  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  .John  Manners,  Mr.  J.  Green, 
Mr.  R.  S.  Gard,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Sir  Morton 
Peto,  Sir  Alexander  Hood,  Mr.  W.  F.  Hume. 
The  following  societies  were  also  rejjresented  : — 
Of  the  council  and  members  of  tlie  Royal 
Academy,  there  were  Messrs.  Thomas  Creswick, 
A.  Elmore,  J.  H.  Foley,  D.  Maclise,  H.  W. 
Pickersgill,  David  Roberts,  Sydney  Smirke, 
Richard  Partridge,  P.  F.  Poole,  G.  G.  Scott, 

J.  T.  Willmore,  S.  A.  Hart,  J.  R.  Herbert,  G. 
Jones,  P.  Macdowell,  F.  R.  Pickersgill,  R. 


' Redgrave,  R.  Westmacott,  T.  S.  Cooper,  E.  W. 
I Cook,  H.  O’Neil,  J.  P.  Knight,  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,  Charles  Landseer,  W.  C.  Marshall. 

, J.  Philip,  C.  Stanfield,  W.  E.  Frost,  F.  Goodalli 
and  R.  J.  Lane.  Of  the  council  and  members 
of  the  Royal  Society  : — Rev.  J.  Barlow,  Sir 
Roderick  I.  Murchison,  Mr.  Gassiott,  M 
, C.  R.  Weld,  and  Rev.  W.  Walton.  Of  the 
Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers : — 
Sir  Jolm  Rennie,  F.K.S. ; Messrs.  H.  Gregory,  T. 
Hawksley,  James  Simpson,  T.  H.  Wyatt,  J. 
Cubitt,  Joseph  Locke,  Charles  Manby,  F.R.S. ; 
J.  Hawkshaw,  F.R.S.  ; J.  E.  Ellington,  J. 
Murray,  J.  Forrest,  J.  R.  Maclean,  T.  E.  Harri- 
son, and  T.  W.  Hemans.  Of  the  Council  of 
the  Architectural  Museum  ; — Messrs.  Joseph 
Clarke,  R.  Brandon,  E.  Christian,  Rev.  T. 
Scott,  G.  Scharf,  R.  D.  Cliantrill,  W.  Slater, 
J.  Gibson,  M.  j.  Lomax,  and  G.  E.  Street. 
Some  members  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, whose  names  have  not  reached  us.  Of 
the  members,  Council,  and  Vice-presidents  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  : — 
Sir  W.  R.  Farquharson,  Bart. ; Messrs.  T.  L. 
Donaldson,  Digby  Wyatt,  and  George  Godwin, 
F.R.S.,  Vice-Presidents ; J.  H.  Stevens,  J. 
Norton,  C.  Fowler,  J.  B.  Bunning,  H.  E.  Ken- 
dall, T.  M.  Lewis,  James  Bell,  G.  Morgan,  G. 
Vuliiamy,  S.  Angell,  H.  Ashton,  D.  Burton, 
F.R.S.;  D.  Mocatta,  F.  C.  Penrose,  F.  J. 
Francis,  R.  L.  Rouraieu,  B,  FeiTey,  J.  J.Scoles, 
T.  Bellamy,  Owen  Jones,  A.  Salvin,  and  J. 
Pennethorne. 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  Lord  Car- 
lisle had  seats  in  the  choir,  together  with 


If  he  had  lived  until  Wednesday  last,  he 
would  have  been  65. 

When  the  coffin  had  been  lowered  into  the 
comparatively  shallow  grave  prepared  for  it 
(it  did  not  seem  more  than  6 feet  in  depth), 
“ Man  that  is  born  of  a woman  ” was  sung,  and 
the  Dean  (Trench)  proceeded  wiih  the  burial 
service,  which  he  read  with  impressive  earnest- 
ness, the  anthem — “ I heard  a voice  from 
Heaven,”  being  sung  in  its  appointed  place. 
At  the  close  of  this  portion  of  the  service,  the 
choir  sang — His  body  is  buried  in  peace,  but 
his  soul  liveth  evermore.” 

It  was  an  impressive  scene.  The  crowd, 
large  as  it  was,  gathered  beneath  the  vault  of 
the  gi’ey  old  Abbey  (itself  beautiful,  exceed- 
ingly),  was  an  assemblage  of  friends,  not  of 
vacant  spectators  : all,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, were  in  luourning,  and  the  general  feel- 
ing was  one  of  sorrowful  regard.  Sir  Charles 
Bany  has  gone  to  his  rest,  universally  re- 
gretted and  esteemed,  and  from  this  time  for- 
ward will  find  few  detractors.  “ Death  hath 
this  also,”  says  Bacon,  “ that  it  openeth  the 
gate  of  Fame,  and  extinguisheth  envy.” 

The  arrangements  were  madebyacommittee 
of  the  Institute,  Mr.  J.  G.  Grace  materially 
a.ssisting.  The  moving  spirit,  however,  was  the 
estimable  Professor  of  Architecture  at  the 
London  University.  All  honour  and  love  to 
Thomas  Leverton  Donaldson,  the  head  and 
hand  in  every  generous  and  kindly  movement 
connected  with  the  profession  ! 

The  following  acknowledgment  has  been 


Archdeacon  Hale,  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  loiiowing  acknowledgment  lias  been 

Mr.  A.  Austin  and  Mr.  H.  Hunt  (from  the  | ^he  workmen 

T,  1 ..TTT  , N ^ r.  . , ■ as  we  have  already  mentioned,  took  part  m the 

funeral  ceremony : — 


Board  of  Works),  Mr.  Franks  from  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  the  representatives  already 
mentioned.  Mr.  Thomas  Grissell  (by  Avhom 
the  Houses  were  for  the  most  part  erected),  his 
biother,  Col.  Grissell,  Mr.  John  Thomas,  Mr. 
Quarm  (who  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works), 
Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  and  others  connected  with 
the  deceased  in  his  great  work,  were  also 
there. 

The  following  members  of  the  Institute, 
named  as  we  recall  them,  no  one  being  before 
or  after  the  other,  undertook,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Donaldson,  to  conduct  the 
various  bodies  to  their  seats  : — Messrs.  John 
Papwortli,  Robert  Kerr,  Wyatt  Papwortli, 

F.  P.  Cockerell,  C.  F.  Hayward,  Good,  J.  S. 
Donaldson,  W.  M.  Teulon,  Matthew  Wyatt, 
A.  J.  Baker,  W.  J.  Green,  S.  Salter,  Bright 
Smith,  Octavius  Hansard,  James  Edmeston. 
J.  J.  Cole,  H.  A.  Darbisliire,  H.  H.  Burnell. 
A.  Cates,  Chas.  Fowler,  jun.,  T.  E.  Kneightley, 
W.  Lightly,  &c.,  so  that  everything  went 
smoothly. 

In  addition  to  those  already  named,  there 
was  a numerous  attendance  of  members  of  the 
Institute,  the  Association,  the  Architectural 
Museum,  and  others,  including  Messrs.  Edward 
Hall,  E.  H.  Roberts,  E.  Salomons,  G.  M.  Hills, 
J.  M.  Lockyer,  G.  Mair,  Whichcord,  James 
Noble,  G.  Myers,  J.  Billing,  T.  Bury,  Hakewill, 
Kendtdl,  jun.,  Tarring,  Woodthorpe,  W.  G. 
Rogers,  (marling,  C.  Mayhew,  Leicester,  T. 
Bury,  G.  Truefitt,  Oliver,  E.  Nash,  Wigging- 
ton,  E.  B.  Lamb,  Cobbett,  Knowles,  Freeman, 
Jennings,  W.  Burges,  R.  11.  Rowe,  Clutton, 
Pocock,  I’Auson,  'J’ress,  Boulnois,  Allason, 
T.  Roger  Smith,  Penfold,  Harger,  Currey, 

E.  Falkener,  Hon.  Arthur  Gorden,  tlie  Rev.  R. 
Burgess,  John  Jay,  Jeakes,  Bond,  Hardman, 

G.  Piucknett,  Jabez  James,  iS:c. 

As  the  procession  passed  through  the  nave 
to  the  choir  the  minor  canons  and  choristers 
sang  “ I am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,” 
adding  greatly  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene. 
As  soon  as  the  coffin  had  been  deposited  under 
the  choir  screen,  the  anthem,  “When  the  ear 
heard,”  was  sung,  and  the  appointed  lesson 
(from  the  15th  chapter  of  the  1st  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians)  was  read  by  Lord  John  Thynne. 
The  procession  was  then  re-fonned,  and  moved 
back  to  the  grave  in  the  nave.  Here  tlie  coffin 
was  uncovered.  It  was  of  oak,  with  a raised 
cross,  further  defined  by  nail-heads,  above 
the  plate,  and  an  orb  below  it.  The  plate 
was  inscribed  “Charles  Barry,  Knight,  R.A., 

F. R.LB.A.,  F.R.S.  Died  12  May,  1660,  aged 
64  years.” 


" The  widow  and  family  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Barry  return  their  hearty  thanks  to  those  work- 
men who,  having  laboured  under  his  direction 
during  his  lifetime,  have  this  day  attended  him  to 
the  grave.  They  recognize  in  that  attendance, 
not  only  a kind  and  cordial  sympathy  with  their 
own  sorrow,  but  also  a proof  of  the  respect  with 
which  his  meniory  is  regarded,  and  of  tlie  pride 
and  interest  lelt  in  liaving  aided  to  accomplish 
what  his  genius  had  conceived. 

Amidst  all  the  c<msoling  memories  of  this  clay, 
there  is  none  on  which  they  will  dwell  with 
greater  pleasure  ; and  their  thanks  are  given,  not 
80  much  for  themselves  as  for  him,  who,  as  he 
felt  a cordial  iiilere.st  in  all  his  fellow-labourers, 
so  would  have  been  deeply  touched  by  such  a 
proof  of  their  respect  and  sympathy  with  him. 

ClapJiam  Common,  ‘12nd  May,  I860.’' 


A SKETCH  - MAY  22,  1860. 

(Founded  on  tlie  suB-gestlou  that  the  very  day  first 
named  for  hia  funeral  was  one  on  which  the  greai  archi- 
tect of  our  age  might  have  hoped  to  crown,  with  the 
Royal  Standard,  the  superb  'lower  of  We.>tmiiister,  just 
finished ; the  dearest  wisti  of  his  later  years  having  been 
the  desire  to  live  to  see  it  complete). 

On  the  proud  summit  of  Victoria’s  Tower, 

At  last — at  last — 

See  Victory’s  flag  spring  grandly  to  the  peak  ! 
Hurrah ! 

The  gilded  crest  is  on, — 

Crown  of  the  princely  task; 

Let  fly  Old  Etiglaud’s  ensign,  and  hurrah  ! 

Snsh  Boaster,  hush  ! ^ 

Mark  that  dim  speck  up  on  the  giddy  height, — 
He  gazes  down 
Upon  his  Dream; 

Bear  with  him  if  in  awe; 

For  he  was  young  when  that  fair  dream  was  new. 
And  he  has  drcuiut  until  his  hair  is  grey, — 

Grey  with  the  dreaming  of  illustrious  age. 

Hush  ! hush  ! it  is  not  he. 

Oh,  yes,  it  was  his  fondest  hope, — 

His  hand  alone  must  let  the  flag  fly  free 
On  the  crown'd  summit  of  his  mighty  Tower. 

See  how  it  trembles  on  the  pole, — 

Sweeps  gently  through  the  Iszy  morning  air. 

And  flutters  as  in  pl.iy. 

The  wind  i-i  waiting  for  the  s'gnal  stroke. 

When  all  the  be  Is  shall  ring  out  merrily  ; 

Then  England’s  flug  of  victory 
Shall  gleam  across  the  sky  ! 

Oh,  hush  ! there  are  no  merry  hells  to-day  ; 

I’here  is  no  flag  of  vict«>ry 
To  gleam  in  the  blue  sky. 

It  trembles  on  the  pole, — 

It  flutters  as  in  play, — 
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And  the  breeze  waits  : — until  a mighty  heart 
Gives  God  glad  thauks  for  victory  ! 

The  fairy  dream 

Of  half  a life  of  intellectual  toil 

(Alas  ! — he  muses — but,  as  yesterday, 

This  was  a vision  of  the  hope — 

A castle  in  the  air) 

Clings  round  his  brain, — his  eye  may  well  be  dim, — 
Kind  summer  wind, 

Blow  softly  through  his  thin  grey  hair, — 

Light  up  his  smile, — 

Aud  fan  the  gleam  of  his  clear  eye. 

Why  do  the  bells  delay  ? 

Why  keep  the  flag  of  England's  pride 
Thus  fluttcriug  at  the  pole  ? 

Sufih,  hush,  ! the  flag  of  England’s  pride 
Hang^ — half-mast  high  ! 

The  long-awaited  day  has  come, — 

The  long-awaited  crown  is  set 
Upon  Victoria’s  Tower, — 

The  k’airy  Dheam  is  dream  no  more, — 

The  princely  task  is  done. 

But  the  Slimmer  wind  on  that  royal  height — 

Oh  ! it  lifts  not  his  thin  grey  hair; 

It  falls  no  gleam  in  his  gleamless  eye, — 

Lights  up  no  smile,  and  wafts  no  prayer, — 

And  the  flag  of  a thousand  shouts  of  joy 
Droops  drearily  in  woe. 

Death,  with  the  silent  footfall  of  a king, 

Came  with  the  midnight  bell. — 

Thy  work  is  done  j 
Thy  fame  complete: 

What,  favour  more  hast  thou  to  win  ? 

What  more  applause  to  meet  ? 

What!  not — one — hour — of  warning  1 

Nay,  why  an  hour’s  delay  ? 

When  work  is  done, 

And  battle  won, — 

When  dream  is  dream  no  more, — 

Why  stay  to  dally  with  inglorious  ease  ? 

“One  day,”  he  whispered,  “ one  short  day, — 

One  day  from  midnight  now  to  noon, — 

That  from  the  crown  of  great  Victoria’s  tower, 

I may  but  loose  the  flag ! ” 

The  old  King  took  him  by  the  hand  and  smiled. — 
“ It  shall  be  better,  aud  yet  better  done  : 

The  flag  shall  fly  ! 

The  flag  shall  fly  in  victory! 

I,  Victor  of  all  victors  ’iioath  the  sun. 

For  thee,  and  for  thy  victory, 

Myself  will  loose  the  flag  ! 

Victor,  in  Victory’s  hour, — 

Thus  1 release  thee  from  thy  work  well  done; 
Thus  I admit  thee  to  the  hero-land  j 
Thus — at  thy  post — I claim  thee  for  thy  fame, — 
Death’s  honour  to  the  greatest ! ” 

But,  oh  ! the  flag  hangs  trembling  on  the  pole; 

It  flutters  sadly  in  the  summer’s  breath, 

Droops  wearily  upon  the  golden  crest 
That  crowns  that  Fairy  Dream  ! 


ON  THE  ABCIIITECTURAL  CAREER  OF 
THE  LATE  SIR  CHARLES  BARRY.* 

No  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  I am  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  attendant  on  the  satisfactory  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
me  this  evening  by  our  siucerely  respected  presi- 
dent ; a difficulty  enhanced  in  no  slight  degree  by 
three  circumstances — the  shortness  of  the  time 
in  which  the  following  remarks  have  had  to  be 
prepared;  the  ability  and  manly  feeling  with  which 
the  Builder  has  already  put  you  in  possession  of 
many  facts,  some  of  which  must  be  recapitulated 
in  any  memoir  of  our  distinguished  and  lainented 
friend;  and  lust,  not  least,  my  owm  inadequacy  to 
80  great  aiid  so  touching  an  occasion.  Who,  gentle- 
men, could  dare,  but  in  a spirit  of  almost  paralysing 
reverencf,  to  pronounce  a funeral  oration  upon  the 
architect  of  St.  Paul’s  ? And  who  amongst  us 
will  feel  inclined  to  deny  that  the  architect  of  the 
New  Palace  at  VVestrainster  is  worthy  of  an  equal 
tribute  of  respect  and  regard  at  the  bands  of 
these  who,  having  knowm  and  admired  him  living, 
have  now  only  to  mourn  and  venerate  him  deadH 
Praying  your  indulgence,  therefore,  for  any  in- 
voluntary shortcomings,  I shall  proceed  to  address 
myself,  after  a few  preliminary  observations,  to  the 
story,  and,  as  far  as  I may  be  able,  to  the  moral, 
of  the  architectural  career  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Barry. 

Of  such  men  it  is  occasionally  said,  that  they 
cannot  he  rightly  appreciated  in  their  own  gene- 
ration, and  that  it  is  not  until  intervening  time 

* Read  by  Mr.  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  as  elsewhere  men- 
tioned. 


may  have,  as  it  were,  permitted  “the  mind’s  eye” 
to  recede  sufficiently  to  be  enabled  to  embrace 
generalities,  and  blend  them  according  to  proper 
pictorial  conditions,  that  the  relations  of  such  men 
to  the  circumstances  by  which  they  may  have  been 
surrounded  can  be  justly  estimated.  Of  the  philo- 
sopher, legist,  politician,  and  of  the  hero  who 
dominates  in  the  feverish  turmoil  of  class  against 
class,  or  nation  against  nation,  this  observation 
may  frequently  hold  good,  but  of  the  great  artist, 
comparatively  rarely.  His  creations  are  of  an 
essentially  monumental  character,  and  it  has 
scarcely  ever  occurred  that  the  author  of  works 
commonly  known  at  the  date  of  their  execution, 
and  ultimately  accepted  by  the  universal  verdict 
of  posterity,  has  failed  to  be  recognised  by  his  own 
generation,  aud  certainly  by  eotemporaries  in  bis 
own  profession,  at  his  approximate  value.  There 
is  in  fact  no  more  distinctive  and  vital  characteristic 
of  true  art  than  its  universality.  Really  creative 
power  is  neither  for  this  time  nor  for  that  class,  but 
for  all  time  and  for  all  classes, — for  the  present  as 
for  the  future,  and  for  the  future  as  for  the  present. 
The  poet,  the  painter,  tlie  sculptor,  the  musician, 
the  architect,  appeal  in  their  highest  eflbrts  to 
sympathies,  aggregate  as  well  as  individual.  From 
this  inherent  condition  of  universality  in  all  great 
works  of  art  emanate  three  especial  bonds  of 
union  and  afi’ection : — Firstly,  between  genius  and 
the  world  at  large ; secondly,  between  genius  and 
all  who,  however  devoid  of  it,  may  be  endeavour- 
ing to  achieve  success  in  the  same  department  of 
art;  and,  thirdly,  between  genius  and  kindred 
spirits  of  all  ages,  who,  in  pursuits  of  the  most 
widely  differing  natures,  have  reared  their  heads 
aloft  above  the  average  of  mortality,  and  won  ad- 
mission to  that  noble  brotherhood  whose  very 
names  have  become  landmarks  in  the  history  of 
civilization.  In  the  death  of  ever^  great  artist 
these  bonds  receive  a sudden  shock,  which,  how- 
ever it  may  jar  and  sH’ain,  can  never  break  them. 
There  can  be  no  higher  tribirte  to  the  ascendancy 
of  genius  than  this  impotence  of  death  itself  to 
finally  sever  bonds  of  union  betw’een  mind  and 
mind  which  it  can  only  shatter,  aud  it  is  the  very 
measure  of  this  impotence  which  affords  the  best 
scale  forascertaiiUTig  the  nature,  force,  and  amount 
of  the  loftiest  order  of  human  creative  power. 

Let  us  for  a moment  apply  it  to  the  case  of  the 
friend  we  have  lost,  and  try  his  memory  by  the 
three  bonds  described  as  nt  once  the  essential 
tests,  concomitants,  aud  rewards,  of  genius,  contra- 
distinguished from  mere  talent,  industry,  and  e.v- 
perience. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  can  the  world  at  large 
cease  to  esteem  the  designer  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, the  Reform  and  Travellers’  Clubs,  Bridge- 
water  House,  Cliefden,  or  Trentham  ? Surely  to 
this  the  only  answer  can  be, — Yes,  when  they  have 
forgotten  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  Inigo  Jones, 
Bramante,  Claude  Perrault,  and  Palladio;  and  not 
till  then.  In  the  second  place,  can  we,  as  architects, 
or  can  they  who  may  succeed  us  when  we  shall  rest 
from  our  labours,  as  our  frieud  now  rests  from  his, 
cease  to  regard  with  interest  and  admiration  the 
models  for  study  bequeathed  to  our  art  in  monu- 
ments such  as  those,  on  the  production  aud  per- 
fection of  which  his  most  strenuous  efforts  were 
concentrated?  Surely  never  so  long  as  architec- 
ture remains  a flue  art,  based  on  any  recognized 
laws  of  symmetry,  eurythmia,  fitness,  and  propor- 
tion, can  we  fail  to  appreciate  works  in  which 
(whether  under  a more  or  less  classical  or  me- 
dieval garb)  the  true  importance  and,  indeed, 
iudispensability  of  a rigid  but  at  the  same  time 
free  subordination  to  those  laws,  are  more  ably 
vindicated  than  (according  to  my  belief)  in  the 
works  of  any  other  architect  who  has  lived  for  at 
least  two  centuries  ? 

Can,  in  the  third  place.  Sir  Charles  Barry  be 
refused  admission  to  that  fraternity  figured  in  the 
immortal  school  of  Athens  by  the  immortal 
Raffaelle?  Most  assuredly  not.  There,  as  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  illustrious  dead  iu  which  his 
remains  will  be  deposited  to-movrow,  a place  may 
be  clearly  retained  for  him  ; and  whenever  Wren, 
and  Jones,  Vignola,  Peruzzi,  Palladio,  Sansovino, 
Sun  Michele,  and  others  whose  title  is  undisputed, 
join  that  group  in  which  Bramante  aud  Archi- 
medes are  all  conspicuous,  Barry  and  Visconti, 
Schiukel,  and  Von  Klenze  (when  he  shall  be  taken 
from  us),  may  find  their  places  as  no  unworthy 
representatives  of  the  architectural  genius  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Tried  by  such  tests,  by  the  minutest  study  of 
his  works,  their  number,  excellence,  importance, 
novelty,  fitness,  and  promise  of  stability  for  ages, 
and  by  the  influence  exerted  through  his  example 
upon  the  current  practice  of  his  art.  Sir  Charles 
Barry  may  by  no  hyperbolic  straining  be  classed 
with  Wren  and  Jones,  with  Wykeham  and  with 


Waynflete.  Let  us  now  trace,  far  too  briefly,  the 
steps  of  conscientious  labour  by  which  this  glorious 
and  enduring  pre-emiuenee  was  attained. 

Charles  Barry  was  born  on  the  23id  of  May, 
1795,  of  parents  in  a comfortable  position  in  life, 
and  resident  in  Bridge-street,  Westminster.  From 
mere  boyhood  he  displayed  and  indulged  a marked 
talent  for  drawing  ; and  I have  been  told  that  it 
was  his  habit  to  sketch  all  over  the  walls  of  the 
bedroom  in  which  he  slept.  When  no  more  space 
was  left  he  would  paste  litiing-paper  over  the  sur- 
face he  had  covered  with  scribblings  of  his  fancies, 
aud  start  afresh  upon  a new  series.  The  first 
part  of  his  education  Burry  received  at  Mr. 
Wright’s  academy,  now  Mr.  Beaufoy’s, — Carron 
House,  South  Lambeth,  where  he  was  at  school 
as  early  as  ISOJ;  the  latter  part  he  gained 
at  Christ’s  Hospital.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  articled  to  Messrs.  Middleton  & Bailey, 
respectable  surveyors  to  the  parish  of  Lambeth, 
with  whom  he  appears  to  have  remained  about 
five  years.  One  of  these  gentlemen  at  least 
must  have  been  able  to  give  his  pupil  artistic 
instruction,  for  I observe  the  name  of  Mr.  Bailey, 
of  Lambeth,  appended  to  several  designs  in  the 
exhibition  of  an  ambitious  character,  such  as  " For 
a National  Museum  and  Cemetery,”  Ac.,  during 
the  term  for  which  his  apprentice  had  been 
bound  to  him. 

Barry  must  have  been  a tolerable  draughtsman 
at  the  time  of  his  entry  into  his  master’s  office, 
for  so  early  as  1812,  before  he  was  seventeen  years 
old,  he  was  admitted  as  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal 
Academy;  and,singiilarlyeiiough,hi8  first  exhibited 
drawing  was  “ A View  of  the  Interior  of  West- 
minster Hall,”  the  very  building  whu-h,as  it  wore, 
served  as  the  key-note  to  his  greatest  work  in 
after  years.  It  appears  in  the  catalogue  of 
1812  as  the  production  of  “ C.  Barry,  at 
Messrs.  Middleton  & Bailey’s,  Lambeth.”  It  was 
on  bis  way  from  his  father’s  house  to  the  office  in 
which  he  worked  that  the  young  student  met 
every  day  another  j’oung  lad  en  route  from  Ken- 
iiington,  where  be  resided,  to  the  chambers  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Gwilt,  to  whom  he  was  articled. 
That  young  lad  was  the  Mr.  Wolfe  whose  friend- 
ship and  intimate  sympathy  proved  in  after-life  a 
permanent  source  of  pleasure  and  comfort  in  all 
the  most  trying  epochs  of  Sir  Charles’s  career. 

The  two  youths  soon  made  acquaintance,  and 
mutually  aided  one  another  iu  the  studies,  on 
their  proficiency  in  which  they  supposed  that  i 
their  future  advancement  would  depend.  Mr.  , 
Wolfe,  it  is  well  known,  was  induced  to  abandon  i 
the  pursuit  of  his  profession  for  more  immediately  ' 
lucrative  occupation;  but  the  divergence  of  their  ' 
paths  in  life  never  chilled  the  mutual  regard  of  ; 
these  two  enthusiastic  young  students.  Iu  1813,  , 

“ C.  Barry  ” made  hia  debut  at  the  Royal  , 
Academy  with  an  original  design,  “ for  a church.”  ' 
In  the  following  year  his  contribution  is  of  a still  ; 
more  ambitious  uatiire,  being  for  no  less  a monu-  i 
ment  than  "a  Museum  and  Library,  with  au  Ob-  ; 
servatory.”  In  1815  he  re-appears,  still  giving  j 
his  address  “At  Messrs.  Bailey  A;  Middleton’s,  1 
Lambeth,”  with  a more  practical  effort  in  the  i 
shape  of  “ A Design  for  a Group  of  Buildings  for  ; 
a Nobleman’s  Park;  comprising  a Picture-gallery,  , 
Library,  Music-room,  Conservatory,  and  Billiard- 
room.”  In  the  following  year,  to  the  best  of  my  I 
belief,  several  events  happened,  wbieh  suffice  to  I 
account  for  his  absence  from  the  Exhibition  of  1 
1816.  His  articles  expired,  he  fell  in  love  with  i 
the  lady  whom  he  subsequently  married,  and  his  I 
father  died.  All  of  these  circumstances,  coupled  I 
with  the  fact  of  his  coming  into  the  immediate  i 
possession  of  a few  hundred  pounds,  caused  him  to  1 
resolve  upon,  and  to  carry  out,  against  all  the  I 
advice  of  his  family,  a bold  step,  on  the  indis-  « 
pensability  of  which  to  the  attainment  of  that  ex-  > 
cellenco  upon  the  acquisition  of  which  he  had  1 
firmly  set  his  heart,  he  had  fully  made  up  his  I 
mind. 

In  April,  1817,  bo  accordingly  quitted  England,  , 
in  the  company  of  a Mr.  Conduitt,  with  whom  he  i 
travelled  for  some  time:  his  friend  Wolfe  subse- 
quently joined  him,  and  for  some  months  they  \ 
worked  bard  in  Northern  Italy,  drawing  and  t 
measuring,  at  Florence  aud  elsewhere,  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  perseverance.  At  Rome  he  met  1 
Eastlake,  and  other  artist  friends,  whom  he  ! 
always  highly  esteemed-  With  Mr.  Eastlake,  Mr. 
Kinnaird  (the  editor  of  “Stuart’s  Athens),  and  t 
Mr.  Johnson — subsequently  Professor  Johnson,  of 
Haileybury  College — he  visited  Greece  in  1818, 
and  made  many  beautiful  draw'iigs.  One  of  ! 
these,  “A  View  of  the  West  Front  of  the  Par-  r 
theuon,  taken  on  the  spot,”  he  sent  to  Somerset  I 
House  iu  1821.  Another,  “ A View  of  the  Temple 
of  Theseus,  at  Athens,  drawn  and  tinted  on  the  : 
spot  in  the  year  181S,”  appeared  iu  the  exhibition  ; 
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of  1823.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  his  portfolios 

full,  but  with  his  pockets  so  empty,  that  despite 
his  earnest  desire  to  go  further  a-field,  he  was  ou 
the  very  point  of  starting  homewards,  when  he 
happily  made  the  acquaintance  of  a gentleman  of 
fortune,  a Mr.  Baillie,  who  was  so  pleased  with 
his  sketches,  that  he  made  him  an  offer  of  an 
engagement  as  travelling  artist.  With  that  gen- 
tleman, in  1818  and  1819,  young  Barry  went  up 
the  Nile  several  times,  and  visited  the  Holy  Land, 
making  beautiful  sketches  of  the  principal  locali- 
ties, from  some  of  which  engravings  were  subse- 
quently executed  for  Fiuden’s  landscape  illustra- 
tions ofthe  Bible.  “AViewofaStreet  in  Grand 
Cairo,  from  a sketch  taken  on  tlie  spot  in  the  year 
ipS,”  exliibited  in  1824,  was  one  of  the  fruits  of 
these  happy  wanderings.  At  Sinai  he  met  Mr. 
William  Bankes  (eon  of  the  well-known  Mr. 
Bankes,  of  Corfe  Castle),  in  whom  he  found  an 
accomplished  acquaintance  and  a liberal  patron. 
A memorial  of  this  association  may  be  traced  in 
the  exhibition  catalogue  of  1822,  wlien  Barry 
contributed  a drawing  of  “the  Scene  of  a Roman 
Theatre  at  D’Jerasb  (great  part  of  which  actually 
exists),  restored  principally  from  documents  col- 
Ucted  on  the  spot,  by  William  Henry  Bankes, 
Esq.”  He  remained  with  Mr.  Baillie  for  about  a 
year  and  a half,  and  returned  to  England  in  July 
1820.  During  the  whole  of  his  wanderings  he 
kept  an  admirable  journal,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
may  be  some  day  given  to  the  world.  In  that 
same  year,  1820,  he  established  himself  in  business 
at  39,  Ely-place,  and  I believe  married  Miss  Row 
sell,  to  whom  he  had  engaged  himself  before  leav- 
ing  England.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  e.xhibition 
of  1821 — to  which  he  forwarded  a picture  of 
Ruins  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Egyptian  Thebes, 
the  view  taken  ou  the  spot  in  the  year  1819,”— 
Ms  address  is  given  at  his  recently  occupied  abode. 

I am  unable  to  trace  his  first  arcliitectural  em- 
ployment, and  can  identify  nothing  earlier  than 
the  Manchester  Church,  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  employed  to  design  in  1832.  A drawing  of 
it,  described  as  “now  building,”  was  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  1823,  together  “with  the  west  elevation 
of  a design  for  a Church  to  be  built  at  Oldham.” 
About  the  same  period  he  built  another  church  in 
the  same  district  at  Stand.  In  1823  he  competed 
for,  in  public  competition,  and  obtained  employ- 
ment as  architect  to,  the  new  church,  St.  Peter’s,  ■ 
at  Brighton.  Two  views  of  it  as  “now  building  ” 
were  sent  to  Somerset  House  in  1821.  In  many 
respecta  this  church  was  superior  to  any  contem- 
porary  ecclesiastical  work,  and  its  popularity 
greatly  enhanced  that  of  its  designer.  It  cer- 
tainly led  to  his  first  aristocratic  connection,  for  it 
mdneed  Lord  Egreraont  to  employ  him  to  add  a 
steeple  to  the  parish  church  at  Petworth,  a sketch 
of  which  was  exhibited  in  1827;  and  to  make 
^veral  designs  for  alterations,  Ac.  to  his  seat  at 
Petworth.  A drawing  of  a spire  it  was  proposed 
to  add  to  the  Brighton  Church  was  exhibited  in 
1826,  together  with  a front  view  of  the  “ Royal 
Institution  for  the  Fine  Arts  now  building  at 
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date  the  church  would  appear  to  have  been 
recently  completed.  At  a subsequent  date,  Barry 
hmlb  another  church  in  the  Islington  district,  the 
funds  for  which  were  provided  by  the  Commis- 
.^oners  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty,  that  of  St.  Peter’s 
River-lane,  Islington.  This  building,  which  cost 
only  3,407/.  23.  7d.,  in  the  days  of  the  cheapest 
and  worst  churches,  was  consecrated  on  the  14th 
of  July,  1835.  In  order  to  complete  here  the 
summary  of  Barry’s  ecclesiastical  works,  I inav 
mention  that  to  the  best  of  iny  belief  he  was  only 
engaged  during  his  career  upon  three  other 
churches, — the  parish  church  of  Stoke  Newington, 
winch  he  almost  entirely  rebuilt  and  refitted;  one 
at  Hurstpierpoint,  in  Sussex;  aud  another  St 
Andrew’s,  on  Saffron-hill.  Holborn,  with  a turret 
and  vaults,  to  contain  1,783  persons,  at  a cost  of 
9,0047.  All  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  Hurst- 
pierpoint, which  is  Middle-pointed,  were,  I believe, 
iu  the  Perpendicular  style,  aud  were  rather  above 
than  below  the  average  work  of  the  best  men  of 
the  day  who  were  beginning  to  make  Gothic  a 
somewhat  special  and  exclusive  study.  His 
Unitarian  chapel  at  Manchester,  the  design  for 
which  be  exhibited  in  1840,  at  which  date  it  was, 

I believe,  completed,  was  his  only  attempt  in  the 
first  Pointed  style,  and  attracted  considerable 
notice  at  the  date  of  its  execution. 

Soon  after  his  establishment  in  business,  Barry 
obtained  the  appointment  of  architect  to  Dulwich 
College,  and  was  soon  employed  to  erect  a new 
wing  to  that  building;  be  also  became  in  some 
wny  connected,  I believe  about  the  same  time, 
with  the  construction  of  a new  wing  to  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital. 

In  1827,  Barry’s  increasing  business  and  con- 
nection justified  his  removal  westwards,  and  we 
accordingly  find  him  leaving  39,  Ely,  for  27, 
Foley-pkee.  Among  the  most  important  of  the 
studies  made  in  that  year  was  a design,  which 
was  approved  of  by  Lord  Gwydir,  for  the  re- 
building of  Drummond  Castle,  Perthshire,  two 
views  of  wliicb  were  exhibited  iu  1828.  In 
1829  he  designed  but  did  not  carry  out,  various 
.additions  to  the  Pitt  Press  at  Cambridge; 
and  struck  at  last  upon  the  golden  vein  which 
nltimately  made  him  a prosperous  man.  In  the 
designs  for  the  Travellers’  Club,  wliich  were  sub- 
mitted in  limited  competition,  H.irry  first  revealed 
his  resources  in  planning,  and  thatretiued  percep- 
tion of  just  proportion,  both  in  detail  and  general 
distribution,  iu  which  he  has  scarcely  ever  been 
rivalled.  The  garden  front  is,  so  far  as  my  know- 
ledge extends,  an  absolutely  original  conception ; 
and  as  such  may,  I cons  der,  take  its  place  in 
the  history  of  art.  The  Pall  Mall  front  has  been 
frequently  characterized  by  superficial  observers  as 
a copy,  or  reproduction,  with  slight  modifications, 
from  Raffaelle’s  Pandolllni  Palace  at  Florence. 
One  moment’s  comparison  of  the  two  elevations 
will  suffice  to  entirely  dispel  the  idea.  The  Pan- 
dolfiiii  Palace  has  only,  in  common  with  the 
Travellers’  Club-house,  the  accidents  of  being 
two-storied,  having  rusticated  angles,  aud  a door 
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W «ppe"s  to  way  at  the  extreme  right-hand  side  of  the  ground- 
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the  Queen’s  Park,  building  a house  for 
a Mr.  Attree;  and  another  (Clarence  Mansion 
since  much  altered,  but  not  by  him)  of  a good 
Italian  character,  looking  over  the  sea,  has  been 
pointed  out  to  me  on' the  spot  as  one  of  Lis  early 
works.  Many  of  my  hearers  will  doubtless  re- 
member a brilliant  lithograph,  by  our  fellow,  Mr. 
T.  Allom,  showing  Barry’s  original  intentions  with 
respect  to  the  Queen’s  Park,  Brighton.  He  also 
built  the  Sussex  County  Hospital.  The  Manchester 
Iwyal  Institution,  and  a house  which  he  erected 
about  the  same  time  for  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir 
Thomas  Potter,  at  BuUeHill,  near  that  city,  were 
m that  Anglo-Greclan  style  which  Sir  Robert 
bmirkehad  mainly  popularised ; but  from  which, 
despite  fashion,  Barry  took  the  earliest  pos- 
sible opportunity  of  emancipating  himself.  His 

TOccess  (for  such  it  assuredly  was  at  the 
i^te  of  its  execution)  with  the  Brighton 
Church  led  to  his  engagement  to  design  a 
^oi^j  of  churches  proposed  to  be  executed  by 
Church  Commissioners,  under  a strong  stimulus 
from  the  late  Daniel  Wilson,  in  the  parish  of 
slington.  The  three  carried  out  by  Barry 
were  respectively,  St.  John’s,  Holloway,  perpendi- 
cular, with  a tower,  to  hold  1,782  persons,  at  a 
cost  of  11,809/. ; Balls  Pond,  a very  similar  butUl- 
Mg,  to  hold  1,793  persons,  at  a cost  of  10,947/. ; 
and  Trinity  Church,  Cloudesley-square,  a larger 
but  corresiKinding  structure,  to  hold  2,009  per- 
^ 11,535/.  Of  this  last  a curious 

little  aqua-tint  engraving,  an  early  work  of  the 
Mterwards  well-known  architectural  dranghtsmaii, 
^ extant.,  “published  by  G.  Hawkins,  near  the 
Grove,  Hackney,  on  the  1st  May,  1826,”  at  which 
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are  most  striking;  the  proportions  of  the  windows 
are  about  one-third  narrower  in  the  Travellers’ 
than  they  are  in  the  Pandolfiui:  in  the  former, 
they  are  Ionic  on  the  first  floor,  and  Doric  on  the 
ground;  while  in  the  latter,  they  are  Corinthian 
ou  the  first-floor,  and  have  simply  returned  archi- 
traves and  no  order  011  the  ground-floor.  The 
four  windows  of  the  first-floor  of  the  Florentine 
fai^ade  are  surmounted  with  alternately  angular 
and  segmental  pediments,  and  united  by  panels  in 
the  interspaces  and  horizontal  members,  while  the 
five  of  the  Pall-mall  building  are  precisely  uni- 
form, and  the  wall  is  entirely  free  from  panelling, 
and  the  running  through  of  any  of  the  members 
forming  or  decorating  the  fenestration  above  the 
cill  level.  One  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
Pandolflni  is  its  deep  plain  frieze,  adorned  only 
with  a very  simple  classic-looking  inscription ; I 
while  in  the  entablature  ef  the  Travellers’  Club  ^ 
the  frieze  is  reduced  to  so  small  a proportion  and 
is  so  highly  carved,  as  in  fact  to  do  duty  rather  as 
an  enriched  member  of  the  cornice  than  as  a dis- 
tinctive frieze  at  all.  As  a corroboration  of  the 
remarks  I have  ventured  to  make  in  respect  to 
the  univers.dity  of  genius,  and  the  immediate 
effect  upon  the  public  of  any  salient  manifestation 
of  it  in  the  shape  of  a work  of  art,  it  may  be 
noted,  that  from  the  date  of  its  completion,  in  the 
year  1832,  to  the  present  time,  no  architectural 
Zoilus  has  ever  raised  his  puny  voice  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  tins  real  gem.  Tlie  contract  was 
taken  early  in  1830,  by  Messrs.  Lees,  at  19,000/.; 
and  the  total  cost  was  23,160/.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  this  beautiful  structure,  its  architect 
......  elected  a life  member  of  the  club  ; a compli- 


ment, considering  the  very  exclusive  nature  of  its 
constitution,  of  no  slight  social  and  professional 
importance  to  a rising  artist. 

Pall-m^  also  possesses  two  ordinary  house 
ta^ades  of  great  cleverness,  executed  by  Barry 
and  the  Imperial  Insurance  Offices,  opposite  to 
his  great  club-houses,  and  of  about  the  same  date 
as  the  Travellers’.  While  the  last-named  was  in 
progress,  he  was  subjected  to  three  disappoint- 
meats,  one  of  which  annoyed  him  a good  deal. 
He  be^me  an  unsuccessful  competitor  for  tbe 
Westminster  Hospital,  carried  out  by  Inwood- 
for  the  Law  Institution,  carried  out  by  Vulliamy.- 
and  for  the  Birmingham  Town-hall,  entrusted, 
as  18  well  known,  to  Messrs.  Hau^om  & Welsh, 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  In  response 
to  the  advertisement  issued  at  the  close  of 
1830  calling  for  designs  for  the  last-named 
building  Barry  forwarded  a noble  scheme 
tor  a Doric  temple  of  grandeur,  aud  at  the 
same  time  of  so  much  simplicity,  that  his 
friends  confidently  averred  that  it  might  be 
well  carried  out  for  the  18,000/.,  which  formed  the 
limit  fixed  by  the  committee.  Barry’s  plan  was 
so  long  placed  in  tbe  ascendant,  that  he  confi- 
dently reckoned  on  being  employed  to  execute  it. 
Irora  first,  however,  it  somehow  sank  down  to 
third,  and  a design  was  at  last  adopted,  which, 
after  utterly  ruining  the  contractors,  cost  the 
Corporation  nearly  double  the  amount  to  which 
they  at  first  limited  the  outlay.  Barry  exhibited 

his  design,  which  was  much  admired,  in  1832. 
From  that  year  his  occupation  appears  to  have 
been  so  incessant  as  to  preclude  his  coiitr;biiting 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  it  is  not  until  1810, 
that  he  re-appears  in  the  architecturiJ  room. 
Nothing  daunted  by  his  bad  luck  with  the  town- 
hall,  Barry  sent  iu  designs  (for  the  preparation 
of  which  two  months  only  had  been  allowed)  on 
the  1st  November,  1833,  lor  the  Free  Grammar 
School,  commonly  known  as  King  Edward's,  at 
Birmiugham,  which  he  won  easily.  This  popular 
building,  with  its  seven  regukr  bay.s,  and  bay 
windows  breaking  through  two  stories  at  each 
end,  was  most  carefully  carried  out  in  every  detail, 
and  in  a good  collegiate  style  iu  that  most  beau- 
tiful building  stone,  Darley  Dale,  and  gave  great 
satisfaction.  It  was  completed  in  1837,  at  a cost 
of  39,263/.  The  study  bestow,  d by  K .rry  upon 
the  working  out  of  this  building,  and,  conse- 
quently  upon  the  Tudor  style  generally,  he  found 
ot  tbe  greatest  possible  service  to  him  nhen  sub- 
sequently called  upon  for  the  Houses  of  P,.rl  a r.cnt 
competition.  It  was  about  the  period  of  the  r-om- 
pletiou  of  tbe  Birmingham  schools  that  B rry 
became  acquainted  with  Welhy  Pugin,  whose 
talents  he  always  greatly  admired.  Pugin  was 
selected  and  employed  to  work  out  the  drawings 
from  Barry’s  sketches  for  some  of  the  ornamental 
details,  and  for  the  furniture  of  that  building, 
and  thus  tbe  foundation  of  their  mutual  regard 
and  respect  for  oue  another’s  powers  was  laid. 

1834  was  an  eventful  year  for  our  p^ofe^^^on, 
and  especially  for  that  member  of  it  whose  career 
I am  now  endeavouring  to  trace,  since  on  the 
IGth  of  October  in  it  took  place  th-»t  memorable 
fire  which  rendered  the  reconstructiun  of  our 
national  assembly  a positive  necessity.  That  event 
occurred  at  a time  when  Burry  was  cl  -sely  occu- 
pied upon  several  works  of  importance,  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned,  such  as  various  con- 
structions at  Bowood,  for  Lord  Lans<iiiwne;  the 
Campanile  Lodge  and  Golden  Gates,  being  in  pro- 
gress so  late  as  1838;  the  portico  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  College  of  Surgeoi  s.  which  was 
sufficiently  advanced  to  show  the  general  cha- 
racter of  its  design  in  February,  1835,  and  w-as 
tini.sbed  in  1837 ; Lord  Tankerville’s  bcautifol 
Italian  villa  at  VValton-on-Tbames  j and  various 
alterations  at  Woburn  for  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. He  hid  also  been  called  in  by  the  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  of  Stafford,  who  bad  been 
first  impressed  with  his  talent  for  picturesque 
gardening,  by  tbe  terraces  and  otlier  featurrs 
which  they  had  remarked  at  a fele  given  in  the 
Queen’s  Park,  Brighton.  The  architect  was  in- 
troduced to  these  leaders  of  taste  at  the  time  by 
Mr.  Attree,  for  whom  he  had  laid  out  the  grounds 
in  which  tbe  /tie  was  given,  and  was  subs-'quently 
employed  at  first  in  trifles  such  as  vases  ll  aver- 
pots,  and  ornamental  details;  bub,  ultimately  in 
va^t  works  at  Trentham,  Stafford  House,  and 
Clirfden  so  late  as  1853;  as  well  as  in  great 
designs  for  Duurohin  Castle. 

lu  1833,  the  extensive  designs  for  the  conver- 
sion of  Trentham,  an  ugly  house  in  a flat  and 
uncongenial  soil,  into  what  that  princely  seat  now 
is,  were  made.  No  one  could  be  a better  judge 
than  the  late  Mr.  Loudon  of  the  local  difficulties 
presenting  themselves  to  the  architect  and  land- 
scape gardener,  and  I prefer,  therefore,  quoting 
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him  to  making  any  comments  of  my  own.  He 
thus  (writing  in  May,  1831)  records  his  iinpres- 
sion  of  the  daring  and  talent  evinced  by  the  artist 
architect : — 

“Trentham  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  is  about  to  undergo  extensive  im- 
provements. When  we  first  heard  of  this,  and 
that  Mr.  Jlarry  w.ss  employed,  we  could  not  help 
doubting  whether  even  Mr.  Barry  could  make 
anytliing  of  this  great,  dull,  Hat  place,  with  its 
immense  mansion,  ns  tame  and  spiritless  as  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands.  We  have  seen  the 
phiits,  however,  for  the  additions  to  and  altera- 
tions of  the  house,  and  we  must  confess  that  we 
were  delighted  and  astonished  with  them  beyond 
mcasnn’.  Let  no  one  henceforth  ever  despair  of 
a de.acl  flat.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
additions  made  to  the  house  at  present;  but  we 
may  observe  that  the  modifications  of  the  ground, 
and  the  large  lake  of  water  and  its  islands,  which 
are  proposed  by  Mr.  Barry,  prove  him  to  have  as 
just  a taste  in  landsctipe-ganlcning  as  he  has  a 
refined  and  correct  one  in  arcluteeture.  The  archi- 
tectural Hower-garden,  which  will  contain  several 
acres,  will  be  the  largest  and  the  best  of  the  kind  in 
Englatid.  On  one  of  the  islands  a villa  with  ter- 
racfs,  in  the  manner  of  the  Isola  Bella,  will  be 
erectfil,  ns  a feature  to  be  seen  from  the  house 
over  the  architectural  ganleiij  and  a column  now 
erecting  on  a distant  hill  will  form  another  fea- 
ture. 'I’lie  fountains  of  the  garden,  which  will 
throw  their  w’aters  as  high  as  those  at  Chatsworth, 
Versailles,  or  Nymphenburg,  will  he  supplied  by  a 
steam-engine,  or  by  a water-wheel  on  a distant 
stream ; and  no  garden  beauty  will  have  a more 
striking  effect  in  Staffordshire  than  this  feature.” 

Burry’s  employment  in  realizing  the  greater 
part  of  this  vast  programme  extended  over  about 
ten  years.  By  way  ()f  current  business  in  1836, 
he  had  also  in  hand  the  Manchester  Athenmum,  a 
well-worked-out  but  simple  Italian  building,  cost- 
ing about  15,000L  We  now  approach  the  great 
event  in  Barry’s  life — the  competition  for  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament. 

On  October  the  16lh,  ISS  t,  as  I have  already 
stated,  the  conflagr  ition  took  place,  and  shortly 
afterwards  Sir  ILiberL  Smirke  was  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Works  to  make  plans,  &c.  for 
tlie  j'cbuihling.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  always  a kind 
patron  to  Sir  Robert  Smiike,  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  examine  his  designs.  The  committee 
publicly  acknowledged  themselves  unable  to  form 
a aulliciently  accurate  jndgmeur  upon  the  merits 
of  any  plan,  but  recommended  open  competition 
and  the  appointment  of  a Royal  Commission, 
which  was  accordingly  applied  for. 

To  this  cour.se,  so  t;ir  as  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  of  five  is  roncerned,  they  were  no 
doubt  mainly  instigated  by  Sir  Edward  Gust’s 
celebrated  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  dated  Jan- 
uary 31st,  1835.  Sir  Edward  was,  however, 
averse  to  tbe  principle  of  competition  in  the 
matter,  he  would  have  intrusted  the  selection  of 
the  architect  to  the  commissioii  he  suggested. 
The  style  of  the  proposed  building  was  deter- 
mined by  PiirUameiit  should  be  either  Gothic  or 
Elizabetlian. 

On  tbe  I7th  of  July,  1835,  tbe  country  obtained 
from  the  king  the  issue  of  a royal  commlsslou,  to 
fix  the  site,  and  obtain  designs  for  new’  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  terms  of  the  royal  commission 
pi’ovided  for  a Selection  of  not  less  than  three,  nor 
more  than  five  designs,  all  of  which  were  to  be  re- 
ported to  Purliamenr,  and  one  of  tbe  three  or  five 
to  be  definitively  recommended  for  adoption.  The 
acting  eom'iiis.sioners  were  the  late  Jlr.  Haubury 
Tracy,  afterwards  Lord  Sudeley,  Sir  Edward  Gust, 
Thos.  Liddell,  esq.,  and  George  Vivian,  esq.,  Lord 
Diuieannnn  being  at  the  time  First  Commissioner 
of  lier  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Works.  Ninety- 
seven  designs,  comprising  upwards  of  1,0L)0 
drawings,  were  contributed  In  competition  for 
three  or  five  premiums,  of  500Z.  each,  and  after 
a private  view  for  the  members  of  both  Houses, 
&,c.,  and  the  confirmation  by  a Parliamentary 
committee  of  the  report  of  the  royal  commis- 
sioners, were  publicly  exhibited  from  the  28th 
of  April.  The  royal  commissioners  state  in  that 
document,  approved  by  his  Majesty,  and  pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  on  the 
2b(h  of  February,  1836,  that  ” although  a difi’er- 
ence  of  opinion  may  exist  between  ns  with  respect 
to  the  ground-plans  sep4r<itely  considered,  we  are 
all  unanimous  in  our  opinion  that  tbe  oue  delivered 
to  us,  marked  61,  with  the  emblem  of  a portcullis, 
bears  throughout  such  evident  marks  of  genius 
and  superiority  of  talent,  as  fully  to  entitle  it  to 
the  preference  we  have  given  it  in  our  classifica- 
tion; Hiid  we  ha^e  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as 
our  opinion,  that  the  elevations  are  of  an  order  so 
superior,  and  display  so  much  taste  and  know. 


ledge  of  Gothic  architecture,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
whatever  in  our  minds  of  the  author’s  ab  lity  to 
carry  into  effect  your  Majesty’s  commands,  should 
you  be  pleased  to  honour  him  with  your  com- 
mands.” The  design  thus  recommended  proved 
to  be  the  one  drawn,  to  a great  extent,  by  tbe 
very  hands  of  the  late  Sir  Clnrles.  It  is  not 
generally  known,  but  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  case, 
that  Barry  entertained  a predilection  in  favour  of 
an  Italian  style  for  the  Houses  of  Pari  ament,  and 
went  so  far,  in  despite  of  tbe  formal  prcscrip'iou, 
as  to  prepare  sketches  and  studies,  some  of  which 
are  still  in  existence.  The  second  premium  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Buckler,  the  third  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, and  a fourth  to  Mr.  Railtoii.  It  was  not 
from  these  rivals,  however,  that  the  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  subsequently  made  to  wrest  away  tbe 
precious  prize  from  the  victor  emanated.  The 
liattle  of  the  styles  appears  to  have  been 
opened  by  tlio  late  Mr.  W.  R.  Hamilton’s  first 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin  (July,  1836),  recom- 
mending Greek,  and  its  disciples.  Sir  Robert 
Smirke  and  Mr.  Wilkins.  Mr.  Hamilton’s  letter 
was  followed  by  a second  iu  the  same  year,  in 
February,  1837,  and  an  article  on  Barry’s  designs 
in  the  “London  and  Westminster  Review.”  These 
were  replied  to  ably  by  Colonel  J.  R.  .lackson, 
who  supported  Gothic  on  the  plea  mainly  of  na- 
tionality. Mr.  Hamilton’s  views  were  endorsed 
by  Mr.  Wilkins,  (under  the  pseudonym  “ Phil- 
Archimedes).”  Mr.  Grellier,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Hake- 
will;  and  Colonel  Jackson’s  were  anticipated  by 
Welby  Pugin  and  Benjamin  Ferrey,  who,  with  T.  L. 
Donaldson,  stood  up  honourably  in  favour  of  tbe 
execution  in  its  integrity  of  tbe  selected  design, 
with  none  of  the  petty  jealousies  displayed  by 
Savage,  Hopper,  Cottingbam,  Wilkins,  and  others. 
Acrimonious  pamphle’a,  in  the  shape  of  “observa- 
tions,apologies,  strictures,”  &c.  were  freely  bandied 
about.  Accusations  of  favouritism  were  made 
against  Sir  Edward  Gust  on  tbe  plea  of  bis  having 
been  concerned  in  assisting  in  the  production,  a 
year  or  two  previous  to  the  competition,  of  a curious 
little  etching  by  Barry,  now  very  rare,  showing  the 
defects  of  tbe  lowness  of  Wilkins's  designs  for  the 
National  Gallery  and  the  effects  of  a loftier 
structure.  That  somewhat  satirical  performnuce 
had  offended  Wilkins,  who  had  previously  come  off 
victorious  in  a competition  for  the  works  at  King’s 
College,  for  which  Barry  had  sent  in ; and  its 
execution  may  account  for  the  sharp  stings  of 
Wilkins’s  very  pointed  pen. 

It  is  curious,  in  looking  over  these  old  contro- 
versial wranglings  between  Goth  and  Greek,  to 
note  how  little  we  have  changed.  The  battle,  un- 
fortunately, still  wages  amongst  us  at  the  present 
moment,  and  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
spitefulneas  of  yesterday,  and  of  iniiiiy  a yesterday, 
is  hut  a version,  with  scarcely  a variation,  of  the 
spitefuliiess  of  to-day. 

All  these  hot  agitations  and  heartburnings, 
coupled  with  the  prowrbially  feeble  administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  VVorks,  and  the  slow  and 
desultory  action  of  Parliamentary  committees, 
retarded,  more  even  than  the  physical  difficulties 
to  be  overcome,  the  commencement  of  the  works. 
Cotemporary  protests  against  all  this  friction  were 
by  no  means  wanting,  and  the  following,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Bartholomew,  is  among  the  most 
animated,  and  evinces  a just  appreciation  of  the 
powers  of  the  architect,  and  the  difficulties  which 
lay  in  his  path: — “Ttie  nation  may  take  this 
pleasing  assurance,”  he  observes,  “ that,  confided 
to  Mr.  Barry,  a senate-house  worthy  of  the  em- 
pire will  be  produced,  with  every  detail  correct, 
not  only  In  the  principal  parts  of  the  pile,  but 
also  in  the  most  retired  parts  of  it.  This  excel- 
lent architect  is  rarely  found  straying  from  his 
subject ; he  studied  it  like  a Freemason  of  tbe  olden 
times:  the  nation  should,  therefore,  second  liberally 
his  generous  efforts;  it  would  afterwards  be  very 
proud  of  them  : it  should  allow  him  to  huild  indeed 
substantially  with  granite,  with  Portland  stone, 
and  with  oak ; it  should  deny  him  no  proper  orna- 
ments; they  cost  comparatively  little,  and  if  de- 
nied now,  regret  will  be  felt  hereafter.” 

In  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  tbe 
acceptance  of  bis  plan  and  the  laying  of  the  first 
stone,  which  took  place  on  the  27  th  of  April, 
18  ID,  Burry  was,  as  we  shall  now  see,  by  no  means 
idle.  In  addition  to  the  preparation  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  designs  and  working  drawings  neces- 
sary for  entering  into  contracts  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  for  carrying  on  the  works  lie  hud 
in  hand  before  the  competition,  be  proceeded,  in 
1837,  to  enter  actively  into  the  limited  competi- 
tion for  the  Reform  Club,  to  which  Messrs.  Basevi, 
Blore,  Smirke,  Burton,  Cockerell,  and  he  himself, 
had  been  invited.  On  Wednesday,  the  13th  of 
December,  iu  that  year,  the  committee  proceeded 
almost  unanimously  to  fix  upon  his  design,  which 


was  ultimately  carried  out  at  a cost  of  about 
80,00OL  This  noble  building  is  so  completely 
patent  to  every  Londoner,  and  its  merits  are  so 
universally  acknowledged,  that  I shall  offer  remarks 
upon  three  points  only  in  connection  with  it. 
First,  then,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  entire 
originality  of  converting  the  usual  cortile  of  the 
Italian  palace  into  an  internal  and  most  beautiful 
hall ; secondly,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
perfection  of  the  domestic  arrangements,  which 
teaches  us  that  the  most  minute  attention  to  com- 
fort, and  the  satisfactory  working  of  utilitarian 
necessities,  are  compatible  with  the  exercise  of  the 
most  delicate  sense  of  refinement,  and  the  hardi- 
hood of  bold  and  towering  genius ; thirdly,  I would 
beg  to  vindicate  tbe  memory  of  Sir  Charles  Barry 
from  a charge  of  plagiarism,  to  tbe  full  as  absurd 
as  that  which  has  been  grounded  upon  the 
fancied  resemblance  of  tbe  Pall-mall  front  of 
the  Travellers’  to  the  Strada  Pandolfini  front 
of  Raffaelle’s  Florentine  Palace.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  the  Reform  Club  in  some  degree 
finds  its  prototype  in  tbe  Palazzo  Fiirnesc.  Setting 
aside  the  utter  non-conformity  of  any  two  features 
in  tlieir  respective  plana,  let  us  for  an  instant 
compare  their  elevations:  the  one  contains  thir- 
teen bays  in  width,  the  other  nine.  Both  are 
throe-story  buildings,  with  large  crowning  cor- 
nices, and  there  the  resemblance  ends.  Every 
detail  is  absolutely  different,  and  let  me  add  that 
I do  not  think  that  Sir  Charles  Barry  ever  did  or 
ever  could  copy  : his  whole  system  of  working  was 
bpposed  to  anything  of  tbe  kind.  Should  you 
ever  have  the  opportunity  of  tracing  out  the  pro- 
gress of  his  thoughts,  as  I have  frequently,  and  as 
no  doubt  all  his  pupils  have,  through  any  series  of 
his  studies  for  any  particular  building,  you  will 
find  that  the  work'is  always,  as  it  were,  growing 
evenly  under  his  hand  from  the  slightest  gene- 
ralization in  the  first  small  scale-sketch  to  the 
plotted-out  bay  or  repeat,  and  subsequently  to 
the  large  scale  detail ; then  back  again  into 
another  general  elevation,  to  see  how  far  that 
particular  detail  will  work  well  in  combination, 
then  altered  according  to  the  result  of  that  test, 
and  roughed  out  again  to  a large  scale,  to  make 
sure  of  the  efibet  of  the  parts  when  near  the  eye; 
and  so  on  frequently  until  his  fastidious  judgment 
would  get  almost  bewildered  under  the  multiply- 
ing and  conflicting  impressions  produced  by  the 
various  studies.  The  man  who  works  in  that  way 
perseveringly  may  at  least  make  sure  of  two 
thing.s, — that  his  work  will  be  good;  and  that  it 
will  be  his  own  and  nobody  else’s.* 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPOSITION.f 

All  honour  to^the  memory  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  ! 
To-d.iy  we  have  paid  a last  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
remains.  Tbe  gathering  was  one  of  universal  feel- 
ing, showing  that  the  world  had  lost  a great  man ; 
and  all  those  present  who  \inderstood  and  appre- 
ciated bis  genius  must  have  blended  a feeling  of 
pride  with  their  sorrow — pride,  that  his  merit  had 
received  these  last  honours  so  justly  due  to  him — 
and  rorrow,  that  so  bright  a career  was  so  early 
and  suddenly  terminated.  The  proud  pageantry 
h.is  passed,  but  bis  name  needs  no  association 
with  the  great  and  august  in  the  venerable 
Abbey — no  engraving  on  the  cold  marble  of 
empty  eulogy  : it  will  be  ever  associated  with  our 
art  and  engraved  on  our  memories.  All  honour 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  Charles  Barry. 

In  presenting  to  you  this  evening  some  sugges- 
tions on  architectural  composition,  I am  actuated 
by  no  wish  to  press  my  opinions  before  those  of 
established  authority;  nor  h:we  I any  desire  to 
dogmatize  upon  our  art;  but  as  one  sincerely 
zealous  in  the  promotion  and  elevation  of  archi- 
trcture  to  its  proper  position  among  the  other 
fine  arts,  I trust  you  will  accept  my  crude  notions 
in  th-'  spirit,  rather  than  the  letter,  in  which  I 
am  desirous  of  rendering  them. 

To  within  a few  years,  architecture,  although 
acknowledged  as  a member  of  the  sisterhood,  has 
Bcarculy  held  the  position  of  a fine  art  by  the 
mode  of  treatment  she  has  received.  Too  much 
has  been  given  to  rules,  and  too  little  to  prin- 
ciples, by  which  compositions  have  been  regu- 
lated; and  although  the  former  should  govern 
tbe  Utter,  it  is  too  painfully  evident  that  rules 
have  mostly  swayed  the  art. 

In  the  study  of  architecture  every  known  work 
extant  should  be  carefully  examined,  its  objects 

* To  be  continued. 

+ Read  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb,  at  the  Architectural  Exhi- 
bition, on  Tuesday  evening:  last ; Mr.  Edward  Hall  in  the 
chair.  The  addresses  of  the  holders  of  season-tickets  not 
being  known,  the  committee  were  unable  to  alter  the 
arrangement  for  the  lecture  of  Tuesday,  as  circumstances 
of  the  day  would  have  dictated. 
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iiud  intentions  investijjated,  its  position  scannefl, 
the  causis  of  its  excellence  inquired  into, — why 
its  locality  was  determined  upon, — and  why  the 
composition  assumed  a character  and  expression, 
which  drew  our  attention  to  it.  Yet  should  we 
be  careful  in  this  investigation  not  to  misapply 
our  knowledge  of  the  past,  but  to  use  it  in 
comparing  and  ascertaining  if  we  hive  advanced 
in  the  same  ratio  as  was  evidently  the  case  in 
preceding  periods; — if  we  have  composed  our 
works  upon  the  principles  which  governed  the 
compositions  of  our  forefathers — if  we  have  in- 
troduced any  new  features  which  the  alterations 
of  the  requirements  of  society  have  demanded — 
if  we  have  produced  any  new  works  that  will  live 
in  the  estimation  of  posterity. 

Composition  in  all  fine  art  may  he  defined  as 
the  combination  and  arrangement  of  several  parts 
to  form  a harmonious  whole;  hut  frequently  the 
architect  is  cramped  in  his  composition  by  circum- 
stances and  tilings  over  which  he  has  no  control. 
Yot  so  the  painter,  who  may  take  his  flight  in 
any  direction : the  wide  expanse  of  nature  is  ever 
open  to  him  to  select  and  arrange  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  his  imagination : he  knows  no  bounds 
hut  the  limit  of  his  canvas.  Although  the  com- 
positions of  the  architect  are  frequently  fettered 
by  the  limit  of  his  means,  the  difficulties  of  the 
arrangement  of  qdan,  and  the  materials  for  his 
use,  he  has  still  to  bear  in  mind  that,  like  the 
painter,  the  same  principles  of  harmony  should 
pervade  his  whole  work.  Then,  indeed,  he  may 
give  latitude  to  his  imagination  either  iu  simple 
«jr  ornate  detail,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
subject,  which  would  result  in  a good  work  irre- 
•ipective  of  style. 

Composition  in  architecture  way  comprise  the 
appropriate  adaptation  of  known  or  ajicieut  forms 
to  particular  purposes,  or  the  reproduction  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  a past  style  of  architec- 
ture ; hut,  where  those  features  are  reproduced 
without  regard  to  the  changes  of  customs  in  modern 
times,  many  incongruities  will  necessarily  arise. 
Then  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  inconve- 
nient and  expensive  expedients  to  carry  out  the 
reproduction,  such  expedients  showing  clear  testi- 
mony that  the  composition  has  been  misapplied, 
and  ill  adapted  to  its  purpose.  Architecture  is  a 
progressive  art,  and  there  is  no  instance  on  record 
ill  former  ages  of  a retrogression  in  art,  or  a repro- 
duction of  the  works  of  former  times.  Even  now 
we  should  think  little  of  the  genius  of  a painter 
or  sculptor  who  could  only  produce  copies  of  the 
works  of  his  predecessors,  and  a mere  imitator  of 
Shakspeare  would  hardly  be  considered  entitled  to 
the  eminent  distinction  of  a poet.  Yet,  in  the 
present  time,  architecture  is  rarely  commended 
unless  it  bears  indelible  marks  of  some  ancient 
•authority  from  which  it  is  taken;  nay,  the  efforts 
at  original  thought,  and  where  a disposition  is 
evinced  to  shake  oti’  the  trammels  of  precedent, 
meet  with  doubt,  distrust,  and  ridicule,  however 
well  the  works  may  show  the  evidences  of  the  deep 
study  of  principles,  and  however  suited  they  may 
be  to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  present 
time,  or  the  circumstances  by  which  they  have 
licen  governed.  It  may  be  said,  “ Why  is  this  ?” 
Why  is  architecture  to  be  levelled  from  its  ele- 
vated position  among  the  fine  arts,  and  reduced 
to  the  degraded  position  of  mere  precedent? 
vrhat  does  this  arise  from  ? One  thing,  probably, 
it  may  be.  At  present  we  have  hardly  ventured 
■out  of  the  leading-strings  of  the  mechanical  dicta 
of  former  training  t few  have  dared  to  traverse  the 
jraths  of  original  thought : few  have  dared  to  shake 
'iff  the  fetters  and  enter  the  broad  field  of  inven- 
iion.  Constantly  we  hear  works  spoken  of  as 
'ibunded  upon  some  ancient  temple  or  church,  and 
the  nearer  the  approach  to  the  original  type  the 
more  laudatory  the  criticism:  the  comparison  gives  a 
handle  to  remarks,  although  the  reproduction  may 
he  replete  with  incongruous  expedients,  which 
render  all  pleasurable  applications  of  the  ancient 
art  a botch  and  a bungle. 

The  works  of  former  ages  were  frequently 
beautiful,  because  they  were  consistent.  The 
artists  of  those  times  blended  the  forms  of  beauty 
and  harmony  In  art  with  the  conveniences  which 
'had  resulted  from  long  and  successive  improve- 
ments in  the  requirements  of  society.  The  occu- 
pants of  the  houses  of  the  middle  ages  required 
protection,  warmth,  and  security : they  cared 
little  for  extensive  views  from  the  windows  • in 
fact,  views  were  denied  them,  from  the  necessity 
of  enclosing  their  bouses  with  high  walls:  glass, 
too,  was  of  inferior  quality,  and  only  procurable 
in  small  panes,  and  at  great  cost.  We  cannot, 
however,  close  our  eyes  to  the  stubborn  fact,  that 
as  men  begun  to  fear  their  neighbours  less,  they 
threw  down  by  degrees  the  barriers  which  shut 
them  from  the  beauties  of  the  landscape : then. 


too,  a desire  sprung  up  for  a more  convenient  and 
agreeable  arrangement  of  the  window : the  natural, 
although  not  the  most  tasteful,  method  ensued  for 
this  object : the  mullions  were  knocked  out  of  the 
windows,  and  the  sash  was  introduced.  This 
practice  was  quickly  carried  out  to  a very  great 
extent,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  which  was  no  doubt  strengthened  by 
the  general  introduction  of  Italian  Architecture  ; 
this  added  to  the  ruthless  destruction : in  some 
instances  the  mullions  became  more  attenuated 
before  their  entire  disuse,  but  at  last  so  reduced 
that  they  fell  away  altogether,  and  the  vulgar 
sash  usurped  their  place.  And  so,  following  on 
the  same  broad  principle,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  almost  all  towns  underwent  great 
alterations  : the  houses  were  rebuilt  or  considerably 
modified,  but  no  mullions  were  used  in  the  win- 
dows, and  the  high-pointed  arches  were  reduced 
to  flat-headed  openings.  Casements,  which  were 
then,  and  still  are,  but  clumsy  contrivances,  soon 
gave  way  to  the  much  more  convenient  sash.  It 
may  thus  be  fairly  said,  that  the  attack  upon  the 
art  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  sash  was 
a fatal  blow,  for  it  took  from  Gothic  architecture 
one  of  its  most  vital  elements. 

In  more  recent  times,  the  desire  to  revive  the 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages  has  brought  with 
it  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  which  caused 
the  fearful  havoc  I have  just  spoken  of  among  t he 
mansions  of  the  olden  times.  The  mullion  is  still  ■ 
a difficulty,  and  the  sash  is  its  antagonist.  This, 
coupled  with  the  now  almost  universal  use  of 
plate-glass  in  large  sheets,  tniist  result  in  its  dis- 
use once  more — perhaps  not  in  the  same  uncere- 
monious way  in  which  our  ancestors  solved  the 
difficulty,  but  in  some  way  that  may  allow  us  to 
use  Gothic  architecture  in  a modified  and  progres- 
sive state,  without  entirely  divesting  it  of  its 
most  leading  and  char.acteristic  feature. 

Almost  every  pnactical  architect  has  felt  that 
his  hands  were  tied  when  compelled  to  use  Gothic 
architecture  in  its  antiquariiiu  and  not  its  artistic 
form.  How  many  of  us  have  introduced  a double 
raullioued  window, — that  is,  a stone  one  outside,  to 
satisfy  authority,  and  a wood  one  inside,  fitted 
with  sashes  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
inmates.  This  mode,  when  money  is  plentiful, 
may  be  well  enough,  and  who  but  the  owner 
should  complain  of  the  cost  ? not  so,  however, 
when  the  greatest  effect  is  to  be  obtained  for  the 
smallest  means.  Such  lavish  expenditure  conld 
not,  then,  be  tolerated.  Then  comes  our  trouble, 
the  mnllion  and  the  iron  casement,  for  at  present 
there  has  been  no  substitute  to  take  its  place,  at 
about  the  same  amount  of  cost.  But  suppose  we 
get  over  this  difficulty,  we  have  other  objectors, 
who  love  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  and  wish 
to  emulate  them ; hut  they  object  to  mullious. 
This  is  110  exaggeration  : it  is  what  I have  expe- 
rienced, and  1 have  no  doubt  others  have  been  in 
the  same  position.  Some  years  ago  I erected  a 
Gothic  building  in  the  country,  but,  before  its 
entire  completion,  circumstances  occurred  which 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  property  should  be 
sold.  It  changed  hands;  and,  when  my  Gothic 
building  required  to  be  completed,  every  obstacle 
was  removed  to  render  that  completion  as  reason- 
able in  cost  and  convenient  iu  its  appliances  as 
possible  : the  mullions  were  knocked  out,  and  the 
convenient  sash  fixed  in  their  place.  As  may  be 
supposed,  my  astonishment  was  great,  when  a 
few  years  afterwards  I passed  by  my  Gothic 
building,  which  had  then  assumed  something  of 
the  appearance  of  those  of  the  mansions  so  indus- 
triously mutilated  a century  ago. 

In  the  present  day  the  same  cry  is  raised  against 
mullions,  in  many  instances,  perhaps,  with  little 
reason,  and  the  difficulty  has,  iu  some  measure,  been 
met  by  the  application  of  an  earlier  qt  foreign 
style  of  Medieval  art.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century  would 
admit  of  an  easier  mode  of  arrangement  of  win- 
dows, because  shafts,  and  not  muUions,  were  then 
used,  which  would  allow  of  the  sash  being  behind 
the  shaft,  and  unconnected  with  it,  and  wide 
openings  would  be  admissible  in  that  style  without 
shafts;  yet  it  would  be  s.  double  window,  and  that 
wculd  hardly  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  sb^le,  or 
consistent  with  reasonable  practice,  and  could 
surely  not  be  mistaken  for  a resuscitation  of  the 
art  in  its  fullest  integrity.  ‘Would  it  not  appear 
very  little  better  than  the  mere  Act  of  Parlia- 
meot  gaps  ? Would  it  not  rather  harmonize  with 
the  modified  and  now  generally  accepted  Italian 
style  rather  than  the  Gothic?  Would  it  not  be 
an  Italian  skeleton  in  Gothic  habiliments  ? It 
could  hardly  be  considered  a healthy  state 
of  art,  but  would  be,  after  all,  a mere  sbitro, 
and  that  sort  of  transparent  sham  that  would 
leave  no  doubt  upon  our  physical  or  mental 


vision.  I should  be  bold  indeed  were  I to  say 
that  all  styles  have  been  “used  up,”  or  that  I had 
little  respect  for  the  art  of  past  ages.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case.  I venerate  the  relics  of 
those  times ; I have  the  deepest  feeling  of  respect 
for  the  men  whose  minds  have  produced  such 
marvellous  works;  but  my  respect  and  veneration 
give  me  a desire  to  emulate  them — to  dive  into 
the  thoughts  that  spangled  the  world  with  such 
gems : I would  study  their  art,  that  I might  think 
in  their  art : 1 would  sit  at  the  board  with  them  ; 
I would  not  be  their  outside  lackey. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  a time  is  not  far 
distant — nay,  I almost  see  it  springing  up  already — 
when  architecture  will  be  studied  with  more  atten- 
tion to  artistic  principles  and  less  to  precedent. 
Then  will  be  generated  a style  of  art  in  which  the 
thoughts  of  the  old  minds  may  be  fairly  united 
with  young  ideas. 

The  greatest  stumbling-block  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  Gothic  architecture  is  the  mullion.  It  is 
tbe  monster  ever  before  us.  How,  then,  shall  we 
overpower  him  ? Not,  I fear,  by  a mere  imitation 
of  any  known  stylo  of  art.  It  must  be  by  a pro- 
gressive development  of  art  out  of  the  wants 
which  knowledge  and  reBneinent  are  constantly 
creating.  Then  let  us  fearlessly  grapple  with  the 
subject : let  us  unite,  in  our  transition  state,  the 
past  with  the  present,  only  compounding  out  of 
the  good  material  ideas  which  might  have  arisen 
if  similar  circumstances  required  them  in  the 
olden  time;  but  let  those  ideas  be  free,  un- 
shackled, unprejudiced,  and  only  restricted  to  the 
laws  of  harmony,  of  form,  colour,  material,  and 
construction.  I would  borrow  ideas  from  all  ages, 
but  I would  not  take  a whole  building:  I would 
endeavour  to  use  those  ideas  so  as  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  artistic  effect  as  I found  in  its 
prototype,  whether  the  style  be  Gothic  or  Classic. 
Few  would  inquire  where  the  knowledge  was  ob- 
tained if  the  effect  produced  were  likely  to  he 
satisfactory  and  permanent. 

That  all  art  declined  about  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  is  generally  admitted,  and 
that  it  is  now  in  a state  of  transition.  Within  the 
last  twenty  years,  much  has  been  done  to  bring 
into  use  more  artistic  prineijiles  in  composi- 
tion, than  had  taken  place  in  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  ; and  I think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  iu  any  new  amalgamation  of  style 
that  may  arise,  the  principles  will  be  founded  upon 
(lotbic  architecture,  as  tbe  most  plastic  art,  and  the 
mo.st  suitable  for  the  application  of  the  native  ma- 
terials; but,  although  the  style  may  be  Gothic  in 
principle,  t can  scarcely  think  it  will  be  the 
Gothic  as  now  applied,  hut  one  that  will  date  its 
revival  from  probably  the  point  where  it  may  he 
said  architecture  as  well  as  the  other  arts  stopped. 
About  the  seventeenth  century,  or  the  Benais- 
sauce  of  France,  tbe  style  of  that  period  may  be 
considered  a transition  from  the  Gothic  style,  out 
of  which  the  perfect  style  is  yet  to  be  developed. 
It  is  pliable,  admits  of  great  variety  of  form  and 
pictorial  effect,  frequently  elegant  in  detail — 
although  sometimes  coarse — suited  to  the  mate- 
rial of  any  district  of  this  country;  truthful  in 
construction,  and  capable  of  receiving  an  amount 
of  coloured  decoration  that  would  satisfy  tbe  most 
vivid  imagination.  It  is  a style  tinted  with  ita 
sire,  and  one  that  might  be  moulded  into  beauty, 
breadth,  and  dignity,  as  well  as  pictorial  efiect. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  advocate  tbe  style  of 
architecture  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  merely 
to  show  that  that  was  the  point  where  art  may 
be  said  to  have  declined,  and  where  progression 
should  recommence.  I would  not  advocate  any 
style  in  particular,  as  all  style  must  depend  upon 
the  natural  or  rational  application  of  the  mate- 
rials of  a country,  which  necessarily  constitute  a 
national  architecture.  Tu  all  countries  this  fact 
is  evidently  and  fully  developed,  and  any  repro- 
duction of  a style  of  art  not  indigenous  would 
render  the  application  of  the  native  material  diffi- 
cult, dangerous,  and  inconsisteut : comforts  and 
conveniences  would  be  outraged  ; artistic  effects 
would  be  false  and  unconnected;  and  the  whole  of 
the  natural  laws  of  the  beautiful  aud  the  pictur- 
esque, viz.,  harmony,  and  unity  of  science  aud 
material,  would  be  destroyed. 

We  cannot  dwell  too  much  upon  these  truths  : 
at  the  present  time,  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
question  of  “style”  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
introduction  of  designs,  in  architecture,  of  such  a 
variety  of  nations  and  periods,  that  we  not  only 
regret  the  want  of  pictorial  effect  in  our  streets, 
but  wo  are  absolutely  offended  at  the  violent 
contrasts  exhibited. 

Tbe  artist  leads  the  public  by  his  knowledge, 
taste,  aud  skill : it  is  iucumheut  upon  him,  there- 
fore, to  produce  such  works  as  will  impress  them 
with  a certain  conviction  that  what  lie  does  is  not 
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only  useful  in  every  respect,  but  is  also  in  good 
taste;  and,  if  a universal  tone  of  feeling  could 
pervade  the  professors  of  art,  tberc  would  be 
universal  harmony  in  our  edifices — the  various 
compositions  would  blend  in  one  pleasing  group, 
yet  each  individual  might  be  stamped  with  genius 
and  originality  incidental  to  the  requirements  of 
the  subject.  That  this  feeling  wtis  the  case  in 
former  times,  the  researches  of  the  antiquary,  and 
the  illustrutions  they  have  presented  to  tlie  world, 
amply  teHlify. 

The  different  modes  of  treating  one  style  by  our 
forefathers  form  inexhaustible  subjects  for  study, 
both  for  the  architect  and  the  painter ; but,  iu 
our  time,  the  diversity  of  feeling  and  opinion  on 
this  matter,  I fear,  only  tends  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  too  much  desire  to  produce  variety  by 
the  introduction  of  new  styles,  and  too  little 
knowledge  of  the  proper  and  artistic  mode  of  using 
them. 

It  wouM  be  inconsistent  in  an  artist  if  be  con- 
fined his  attention  to  one  model  or  to  one  subject, 
instead  of  gathering  bis  ideas  from  the  various 
forms  and  incidents  constantly  presented  to  him  : 
his  work  would  nob  only  become  mannered,  but 
monotonous  and  wearisome  in  the  extreme.  He 
would  be  like  a bibliologist  who  could  see  no 
beauties  in  books  that  were  not  printed  in  black 
letter.  Equally  inconsisf^ent  would  be  the  archi- 
tect whose  mind  was  only  stored  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  one  country  or  one  period  : it  would  be 
unfair  for  him  to  adjudicate  on  other  works,  or 
attempt  to  set  up  a standard  of  rostlietics : he 
could  iiave  no  enlarged  views  of  artistic  beanty, 
and  ho  closes  his  niiml  to  an  extensive  field  of 
operation,  the  study  of  which  would  enhance  the 
value  of  his  labours. 

The  battle  of  the  styles,  as  the  present  contro- 
versy hii.s  not  inaptly  been  called,  can  scarcely  be 
termed  a battle  to  obtain  a victory  favourable  to 
art : it  is  rather  a conflict  of  prejudices  between 
antiquarianistu  and  utilitarianism:  it  is  a fight 
between  things  us  they  are,  and  which  common 
consent  and  convenience  have  made  them — and 
things  as  they  n-ere,  wliich  require  so  much  cutting 
and  contriving  to  render  fit  for  our  purpose.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  contest  between  the  two  great 
divisions  of  stj  Ic,  as  the  rational  development  of  a 
new  sfyle,  or  a consistent  and  cbari\cteristic  deco- 
ration of  the  vernacular  style,  which  the  every- 
day requirements  of  the  present  time  have  ren- 
dered useful,  and  are  still  rendering  more  useful, 
although  not  in  all  instances  beautiful. 

Ill  all  controversy  upon  the  vexed  question  of 
style,  I know  of  no  artistic  champion  who  has 
entered  the  l^^ts  on  either  side.  I know  of  no 
statement  why  one  style  is  preferable  to  the  other 
as  a work  of  fine  art.  It  is  true  that  the  term 
“most  beantirul,”  has  been  largely  applied  to 
each,  but  upon  what  grounds,  has  not  to  my 
knowledge  been  stated : such  terms  are  too  fre- 
quently misapplied,  and  become  dogm;itic:il,  and 
are  too  apt  to  mislead  the  great  bull;  of  the 
public,  who  arc  unacquainted  with  architecture  us 
a fine  art,  and  scarcely  think  for  themselves,  hut 
are  content  to  let  those  who  appear  to  know  more 
think  for  them. 

Let  us,  however,  endeavour  to  treat  style  as  it 
ought  to  be  treated.  When  in  reference  to  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  works  of  past  ages, 
which  Jiavo  been  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
worthy  of  preservation,  let  us  fully  enter  into  all 
the  details,  so  that  they  may  he  still  preserved  for 
future  ages,  to  show  how  our  forefathers  did 
think  at  a particular  time,  and  for  a specific  pur- 
pose ; and  to  show  also  when  that  purpose  was 
answered,  and  ether  circumstances  required  new 
thought — how  they  abandoned  the  old  habits  for 
new, — not  suddenly,  or  by  total  obliteration,  but 
by  an  engrafting  of  new  ideas  upon  the  old  stock, 
and  thus  yielding  new  shoots.  It  was  not  abrupt 
and  discordant : it  insinuated  itself,  as  it  were, 
into  a frateriiizatlon,  and  became  part  of  the  old 
family  ; more  vigorous,  perhaps,  more  refined — it 
was  an  advance  upon  the  past.  Why,  then,  should 
not  the  art  at  the  present  time  insinuate  itself 
into  the  good  forms  of  all  past  periods,  and  become 
part  of  that  great  family,  but  vigorous  and 
healthy  in  its  development,  instead  of  the  rickety 
apparition  and  crippled  representative  of  the 
venerable  Paterfamilias?  Why  should  he  not 
clear  away  the  mere  shadows  of  antiquariiuiism, 
and  try  to  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  then  governed  art  ? Each  particular 
age  bore  its  cbnracteristic  distinction  : it  was  oue 
art — one  great  thought;  although,  ns  we  know 
by  our  researches,  we  may  call  it  a dream  of  one 
feeling,  but  of  infinite  complexity — tangled,  yet 
distinct. 

The  laws  of  the  beautiful  are  equally  applicable 
to  all  art  at  all  times,  but  styles  iu  stft  were 


created  by  various  clrcomstaiices  at  different 
periods,  the  result  of  the  advanced  condition  of 
society,  and  its  union  with  mechanical  science 
and  manufactured  products,  and  although  art  in 
its  progress  will  necessarily  be  tinted  with  pre- 
ceding styles,  yet  it  may  contain  much  original 
conception.  It  would  be  as  inconsistent  to  con- 
demn one  style  as  another,  when  perhaps  the 
modification  of  either  or  both  might  form  a 
suitable  basis  for  a transition  style  to  meet  all 
our  wants.  A mere  repetition  of  past  art  can 
only  be  called  antiquarian  architecture;  but  a 
blending  of  all  the  ideas  we  can  obtain  in  our 
harmonious  composition,  so  as  to  suit  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  present  time,  would  do  much  more 
towards  a legitimate  revival  of  fine  art  than 
all  the  quackery  of  authority,  which  shows  so 
little  inventive  power  or  artistic  skdl. 

Out  of  the  natural  or  rational  application  of 
the  materials  of  a district  or  country,  an  individual 
style  of  architecture  might  again  arise:  the 
evidence  of  past  times  attest  this  truth;  but 
any  reproduction  of  a style  of  art  not  indi- 
genous would  render  the  use  of  the  native  mate- 
rial  difficult,  dangerous,  inconoisteut,  and  costly  : 
art  and  science  would  give  way  to  expedients : 
comforts  and  onvciiiences  would  be  shackled, 
artistic  efibets  false  aud  unconnected,  and  the 
whole  natural  laws  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque 
would  be  annihilated. 

The  Inibit  of  observing  and  admiring  antiquities 
— ’the  associations  they  engender — their  pictorial 
effects — their  harmonious  grouping  aud  blending 
of  colour,  too  often  till  the  mind  with  crude 
and  false  notions  of  what  such  works  would  be 
if  reproduced  for  our  modern  institutions  and 
domestic  edifices  : such  reproduction  would  fre- 
quently want  the  charm  aud  picturesque  ifl'ect 
the  old  types  have  acquired,  by  mouldering 
decay,  roughness,  and  discolouration. 

There  is  a veneration  attached  to  ancient  art 
which  frequently  gives  it  a value  beyond  its 
artistic  merit.  As  historical  records,  all  works  of 
the  past  Lave  intense  interest,  and  well  repay  the 
antiquary’s  pursuit : they  possess  too,  for  him,  a 
feeling  unknown  to  ordinary  observers  ; for  he  can 
fathom,  in  the  overturned  fragments  uiid  mutilated 
sculpture,  the  thoughts  of  a generation  long  since 
perished,  perhaps  only  recorded  in  those  remains. 
Hut,  if  ho  does  see  be:iuty  in  a grinning  gargoyle, 
or  a royal  statue  with  au  arrangement  of  bones 
and  muscles  nature  never  authorized,  and  if  we 
cannot  agree  with  those  opinions,  at  least  we  must 
admire  his  zeal  in  a cause  which  prepares  the  way 
for  other  rellections  ; for  architects  should  e.xamitie, 
pursue,  sketch,  and  store,  yet  disunite  the  agglo- 
meration— forget  the  historic:tl  interest,  and  only 
use  those  ideas  where  excellence  and  beauty 
abound,  and  which  would  bear  the  strictest  test 
of  :irchitectural  criticism.  The  ancient  art  should 
be  collected  as  tools  of  thought,  by  which  may  by 
wrought  the  noblest  works.  “Instead  of  copying 
the  touches  of  old  masters,^’  says  Sir  Josliua, 
“copy  their  conceptions.”  Yes:  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  their  imaginations,  and  not  into  the 
letter  of  their  remains  : think  with  them.  “ Tlie 
real  trouble  of  all  professions,”  says  Earuett,  “is 
the  trouble  of  thinking.” 

There  are  two  great  and  main  systems  of  archi- 
tecture; one  which  has  a decided  tendency  to 
horizontal  lines,  and  the  other  that  partakes  of  a 
greater  inclination  to  vertical  lines;  yet  at  par- 
ticular intervals  they  merge  into  each  other.  The 
one  great  division  is  generally  known  :is  Classic 
art,  or  the  traheated  system;  the  other  Gothic,  or 
Pointed. 

The  Early  Classic  type  may' be  fairly  considered 
as  a system  of  strong  contr:iHts.  It  consisted  of  a 
series  of  blocks,  at  various  intervals,  set  upon  each 
other  or  forming  massive  walling;  and  in  regular 
positions  spacious  voids  were  arranged  for  windows 
and  doors. 

Chissic  architecture,  as  it  is  now  understood, 
comprises  an  extensive  period  of  art  of  au  early 
character,  as  well  as  a more  modern  application  of 
the  style ; and  although  in  this  range  the  character 
is  greatly  varied,  the  principal  features  and  leading 
forms  are  the  same.  The  column  and  entablature 
are  used  through  all  the  periods,  and  the  general 
devi:itioiiS  are  in  the  forms  of  openings,  in  the  use 
of  the  dome,  and  the  building  a series  of  stories, 
one  above  another,  each  containing  a single  order. 
Yet  in  various  degrees  of  beauty,  through  the 
whole  development  of  the  Classic  art,  the  compo- 
sitions were  generally  harmonious;  ami  those  who 
can  see  beauty  in  all  fiae  works  will  look  with 
enlbusiastic  pleasure  upon  the  early  Classic  archi- 
tecture, nor  will  they  allow  one  detraction  from 
the  merited  commendations  that  system  has  re- 
ceived. Yet  Chissic  art  is  difiieult  of  application 
in  this  country  without  considerable  modifica- 


tion; and  when  such  modification  has  been 
made  by  men  of  genius,  we  lose  the  ancient 
type,  except  as  a progression  in  art,  and  obtain 
much  originality  of  feeling,  uniting  with  conve- 
nience of  arrangement  aud  general  unity  in  the 
composition.  The  works  of  Wren,  Hawksmoor, 
Vanbrugh,  Inigo  Jones,  and  others,  show  to  what 
extent  the  Classic  art  could  be  modified  in  such 
bands.  Yet  stiU  they  were  trammelled,  and  fol- 
lowed to  a great  extent  the  laws  laid  down  by  the 
Italian  architects.  They  rarely  ventured  to 
deviate  from  the  five  orders,  and  scarcely  attempted 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  construction  when 
c:irrying  out  the  entablature  in  its  full  authority. 
We  still  see  the  combination  of  stones  with 
vertical  joints  stretching  from  column  to  column  : 
in  some  cases  the  joints  of  the  stones  radiate  from 
a common  centre,  but  still  the  soffit  of  the  archi- 
, trave  is  horizontal,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  give 
the  appearance  of  a deflection,  if  not  au  actual 
one  in  the  architrave.  The  materials  of  this- 
country  will  rarely  admit  of  large  stones  being 
applied,  as  in  the  original  type  of  the  Classic  art; 
hence  arose  some  modifications,  but  these  did  not 
go  far  enough. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  introduction  of 
Grecian  architecture  in  more  recent  times  rather 
retarded  than  advanced  the  legitimate  use  of 
materials ; showing  that  however  much  the  temples 
of  Greece  deserve  our  study,  they  are  unfitted  for 
English  bouses.  The  Greek  temple  style,  how- 
ever, had  a short  reign:  it  was  sought  by  us  with 
avidity  : its  details  were  used  in  every  conceivable 
position  and  utensil;  it  remained  with  xis  long 
enough  to  show  its  utter  unfitness  for  our  pur- 
poses in  its  perfect  state  ; it  left  us  as  suddenly’  as 
it  came,  and  is  now  almost  entirely  disused : still  tins 
style  contains  the  elements  of  beauty  in  design,  and 
harmony  of  form  which  no  unprejudiced  artist  can 
deny.  And  it  would  be  well  if  we  were  to  study  its 
adjuncts,  its  decorative  sculpture,  and  its  basso- 
relievo  : these  mark  their  perfect  union  with  the- 
architecture,  more  by  a similarity  of  breadth  aud 
simplicity  in  their  composition,  which  is  iu  har- 
mony with  it,  than  au  immediate  connection  by 
an  absolute  union  with  its  parts.  The  sculpture 
also  possesses  the  great  merit  of  simplicity  of 
drapery,  and  correctness  of  development  of  the 
human  form.  It  would  be  well  if  this  union  of 
the  sculpture  and  architecture  in  a building  were 
more  carefully  studied  by  our  artists,  so  that  that 
vexed  question,  “ Is  Gothic  architecture  in  union 
with  the  highest  class  ofpainting  aud  sculpture  ?” 
might  be  at  once  settled.  The  sculptor  aud  archi- 
tect of  the  Greek  temples  seemed  to  work  with 
one  mind;  not  so,  however,  the  architect  and 
sculptor  of  the  present  time,  for  the  sculpture 
is  cither  so  antiquarian  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  define  the  outline  of  the  human  form  from  the 
multitudinous  folds  of  its  ample  drapt-ry  ; or  It  is 
designed  on  ^uch  high-art  principles  ihat  its  posi- 
tion would  be  quite  .is  jiwsuitiible  iu  oue  place  as 
aui'ther.  Let  it  not  be  ttioiigh'".  that  I intend  to 
disparage  the  works  of  the  sculpti-rs  of  our  time. 
I ask  only  for  a unity  of  thought  between  them 
and  the  arcbitecte,  and  for  tht-m  to  drsi-end  from 
their  high  school  of  art  to  our  humble  sphere,  so 
that  their  hilom's  should  merge  into  the  ever- 
growing and  progressive  changes  of  architecture. 
May  I,  without  ofl'euce,  tay  that  sculpture  is  a 
decoration  of  architecture,  and  should  be  iu  har- 
mony with,  but  subordinate  to  it ; and  that  archi- 
tecture is  not  a mere  irame  for  the  exhibition  of 
sculpture.  In  the  spirit  of  unity,  the  two  arts 
should  go  hand  in  hand. 

Tlie  later  division,  but  before  the  Grecian  mania^ 
of  classic  art,  or  rather  the  skeleton  of  the  art, 
was  a style  again  Uted  up  to  a very  recent  period, 
and,  by  its  almost  uuivtrsal  application,  is  evidently 
suitable  to  our  wants.  It  had  befure  been  the 
cause  of  the  fading  away  of  the  Gothic  art,  and 
little  remained  unaltered,  except  iu  Ecclesiastical 
architecture ; for  it  was  less  nece-sary  and  more 
difficult  to  alter  these  buildings  to  the  same  extent 
as  those  of  a domestic  character. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  of  the  ugliness  of  our  “ hole- 
in-the-wall”  street  architecture,  but  for  a large 
town  built  under  similar  cireurastanres,  as  most 
of  our  towns  arc,  could  Gothic  architecture  be 
admitted  ? No  doubt  wc  could  build  our  gabled 
or  embattled  elevations — our  oriel  windows,  our 
buttressed  walls;  but  I fear  this,  too,  would  soon 
become  a pattern  for  Lasehold  property ; and,  if 
not  too  expensive,  we  might  see  iufiuite  rows  of 
Gothic  houses  in  place  of  our  present  dingy 
structures;  but  we  have  limited  space  and  means 
as  well  as  the  fear  of  the  Building  Act  before  our 
eyes. 

The  custom  of  knocking  out  the  mullions  of  the- 
Medimval  windows  caused  the  vernacular  art  to 
assume  more  of  Classic  character  than  Gothic; 
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and  as  the  great  majority  of  town  houses  partake 
of  the  former  type,  any  attempt  at  change  would, 
I fear,  only  result  in  establldhing  the  unsuitable- 
ness for  its  purpose. 

Inquiries  of  this  nature  are  necessary  to  show  to 
what  extent  any  known  style  would  be  applicable 
to  modern  uses  : hitherto,  however,  all  reproduc- 
tion of  any  style  of  architecture  in  its  unaltered 
state,  has  been  utterly  futile  when  found  to  unite 
with  our  customs  and  appliances.  Sir  Joshua  again 
expresses  my  own  feeling  where  he  says,  “That 
which  is  most  worthy  of  esteem  in  its  allotted 
sphere  becomes  an  object,  not  of  respect,  but  of 
derision,  when  it  is  forced  into  another  to  which 
it  is  not  suited.”* 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  last 
Monday  evening  at  the  house  in  Conduit-street, 
Hanover-gquare. 

The  attendance  of  members  was  large,  attracted 
by  the  desire  of  seizing  an  additional  opportunity 
to  pay  a tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  one 
who  had  so  recently  been  removed  from  the  pro- 
fession, aud  the  features  of  whose  life  were,  as  had 
been  previously  announced,  to  be  brought  before 
the  Institute  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell,  K.A.,  president,  took  the 
chair. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis  (bon.  sec.)  announced,  amongst 
other  donations,  a work  of  the  president’s,  contain- 
ing drawings  of  the  temples  of  Jupiter  Panhelleiiius 
at  ^giua,  aud  of  Apollo  Eplcurius  at  Bass®,  near 
Phigaleia,  in  Arcadia,  the  gift  of  the  author. 

Professor  Donaldson,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  donors,  who  were  thereby  improving 
the  already  valuable  collection  of  the  Institute, 
referred  to  this  work,  which  he  said  was  the  result 
of  the  labours  of  thirty  years.  The  President  had 
been  one  of  the  noble  band  who  first  brought 
to  light  the  hitherto  undiscovered  architectural 
treasures  of  Greece,  and  throughout  his  life  bad 
been  intent  in  carrying  out  the  principles  which 
were  contained  in  the  letterpress  now  presented. 
There  was  an  imperfection  in  the  w’ork  which  he 
would  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out,  but  which 
the  President  could  remedy — the  absence  of  the 
author’s  autograph. 

Mr.  Penrose,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks, 
felt  himself  privileged  to  testify  his  admiration 
for  the  President’s  labours.  He  (Mr.  Penrose)  was 
an  humble  follower  iu  the  same  field,  and 
reverenced  the  Parthenon,  aud  those  who  had 
investigated  its  mysteries. 

The  President  said, — I am  extremely  flattered 
by  the  kind  reception  which  you  have  generously 
accorded  to  my  donation.  The  work  ought  to 
have  appeared  many  years  ago,  but  you,  who 
follow  our  fastidious  art,  must  know  the  diffi- 
culties which  exist  in  bringing  out  such  illustra- 
tions. I thought  before  I went  hence  that  I 
should  leave  some  memento  of  the  scenes  of  many 
pleasant  days  of  labour,  which  would  interest  you, 
and  which  some  of  my  younger  brethren  might 
investigate  more  fully.  I have  now  the  pleasure 
of  calling  upon  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  to  read  the  notes 
which  he  has  collected  on  the  life  and  labours  of 
Sir  Charles  Barry. 

Mr.  Wyatt  then  read  the  paper,  the  commence- 
ment of  which,  in  extenso,  we  have  given  else- 
where. 

The  deep  feeling  under  the  influence  of  which 
Mr.  Wyatt  concluded  his  remarks  pervaded  the 
meeting  for  some  time.  The  silence  was  broken  by 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who,  in  proposing  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  VVyatt  for  his  interesting  lec- 
ture, said  that  the  meeting  owed  him  a debt  of 
gratitude  for  that  labour  of  love  which  he  had  dis- 
charged with  so  much  dignity,such  deep  solemnity, 
and  that  playful  fancy  which  best  suited  the  sacred 
occasion.  Those  who  knew  Sir  Charles  Barry 
personally — and  he  believed  that  many  of  those 
present  had  enjoyed  the  privilege — as  well  as 
those  who  knew  him  only  through  his  works, 
would  cordially  follow  Mr.  Wyatt  throughout  the 
notes  which  he  had  read.  They  w'ould,  with  him 
(Mr.  Hope)  see  in  them  the  foundation  for  a large 
memoir  of  one  who  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go 
down  to  posterity  kuown  only  by  the  inference 
which  his  works  would  afford.  The  history  of  the 
competitive  struggle  in  which  Sir  Charles’s  claim 
to  rebuild  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  finally 
settled  contained  the  Battle  of  the  Styles — a battle 
which  at  the  present  time  was  raging  no  less 
w-armly  than  then,  for  some  (said  Mr.  Hope)  are 
Greeks,  aud  some  are  Goths.  It  was  well,  in  the 
dispensations  of  Providence,  to  be  called  upon  at 
times  to  forget  these  difl'erences,  and  to  feel  that 
* To  be  continued. 
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in  one  common  feeling  we  could  gather  round  the 
bier  where  departed  worth  was  laid.  He  was 
sure  that  this  united  feeling  would  be  uppermost 
iu  every  one’s  mind  to-morrow  j and  that  in  meet- 
ing together  to  follow  to  the  tomb  one  who  be- 
longed to  his  country,  not  one  thought  would 
arise  to  jar  upon  the  solemnity  of  the  sad  occasion. 

The  President,  putting  the  vote  to  the  meeting, 
said,  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  traced  the 
course  of  our  deceased  friend  not  to  admire  the 
care  with  which  Mr.  Wyatt  has  followed  out  the 
progress  of  his  life.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that 
there  had  not  been  time  to  enlarge  upon  those 
qualities  of  mind  which  endeared  Sir  Charles  to 
all  who  knew  him.  His  well-known  integrity,  in 
carrying  out  the  great  contracts  with  which 
the  nation  entrusted  him,  bis  consideration  for 
all  about  him,  united  with  an  authority  which 
betokened  the  great  mind  that  all  felt  it  their  duty 
to  obey,  were  points  in  his  character  familiar  to 
those  intimate  with  them.  I have  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  knowing  Sir  Charles  for  a long  time.  I 
remember  when  he  returned  from  bis  travels,  aud 
have  seen  him  entering  upon  or  currying  out  the 
most  of  his  works  since.  I do  hope  that  the  paper 
of  this  evening  will  be  the  commencement  of  a 
memoir  which  will  furnish  the  reading  public  with 
an  historical  account  of  our  departed  friend. 

A gentleman  in  the  body  of  the  meeting  here 
announced  that  a Life  of  Sir  Charles  would  be 
drawn  up  by  his  sons, — the  Rev.  Alfred  Burry,  of 
Leeds,  and  Mr.  Edw.ird  Barry  ; and  by  Mr.  Wolfe, 
whose  early  association  with  Sir  Charles  would 
enable  him  to  supply  many  interesting  par- 
ticulars hitherto  unknowm. 

Mr,  Talbot  Bury  said  that,  as  reference  had  been 
made  to  the  familiar  friendship  which  had  sprung 
up  between  Sir  Charles  and  Pugin,  he,  as  the 
friend  of  the  latter  worthy,  might  allude  to  the 
intimacy  which  had  existed  between  the  two.  He 
believed  that  it  had  commenced  at  the  time  when 
Barry  was  occupied  with  the  erection  of  King 
Edward’s  School,  Birmingham.  Pugin  was  en- 
gaged in  the  details,  and  ever  expressed  his  pride 
that  he  could  lend  any  aid  to  Barry,  whose  master- 
mind he  was  not  slow  in  observing.  It  was  a con- 
versation between  these  two  (Barry  and  Pugin) 
which  led  to  the  design  for  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment being  changed  iu  style  from  Elizabethan  to 
Gothic.  Iu  a conversation  which  he  (Mr.  Bury) 
had  once  with  Pugin  he  recollected  the  feelings 
which  his  friend  exhibited  on  seeing  Barry’s  design 
for  the  new  Houses;  he  said  at  once  that  he  must 
yield  to  higher  merit,  for  that  Barry’s  plans  were 
complete.  The  friendship  which  had  existed  be- 
tween them  continued  until  Pugin’s  death:  at  his 
funeral  Sir  Charles  attended  as  a chief  mourner, 
and  none  w’as  more  sincere  in  his  grief.  That 
great  man  laid  his  greatness  by,  and  put  on  the 
humility  of  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  his  friend,  and  he 
was  sure  that  at  to-morrow’s  mouruful  rite  a 
like  humbling  sadness  would  pervade  those  who 
attended  to  see  the  last  of  one  whom  they  had 
admired  whilst  amongst  them. 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  to  the  series  of  designs  which  had 
been  made  by  Sir  Charles  for  the  new  Foreign 
Offices,  and  which,  though  they  were  exhibited  in 
Westminster  Hall  at  the  time,  might  have  escaped 
the  particular  attention  of  some  present,  owing  to 
their  being  surrounded  by  numbers  of  similar 
sketches,  expressed  his  conviction  that  these  would 
be  cared  for  and  preserved,  and  that  in  time  to  come 
they  would  be  regarded  with  the  same  feelings  as 
the  present  age  looked  upon  the  plan  of  Sir  Chris- 
tojihcr  Wren  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  City. 

Mr.  Edwin  Nash  remarked  that  Sir  Charles  had 
not  been  engaged  in  the  addition  to  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  as  had  been  stated  in  the  lecture,  aud  iu 
the  Builder  oi\a.%t  week.* 

Mr.  Edward  Hall  observed  that  an  impression 
certainly  existed  that  Sir  Charles  Barry  had  in 
some  way  been  connected  with  St.  Thomas’s  Hos- 
pital at  the  time  of  its  erection.f 

• Mr.  Nash  writes  to  us  thus; — “In  the  excellent 
memoir  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry  given  in  the  Builder, 
you  enumerate  amongst  his  works  ' a new  wing  and  other 
works  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.’  If  this  be  intended  f<ir 
the  hospital  in  Southwark,  it  is  an  error.  The  wing  was 
part  of  a general  plan  for  a new  hospital  designed  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Robinson  and  his  jiartner,  Mr.  James  Field,  the 
then  surveyors  to  the  charity:  and  the  plan  and  con- 
structive details  of  the  said  wing  were  designed  and  carried 
out  by  them,  but  their  elevation  having,  at  the  wish  of 
the  hospital  governors,  been  submitted  to  Sir  Robert 
Smirke,  he  made  drawings  modifying  the  exterior  only, 
and  it  was  bmlt  according  to  Sir  RobertSmirke’s  external 
design.” 

t Alter  a second  inquiry,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Barry 
was  at  least  coiisulteii  respecting  the  design  for  part  of 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  The  drawings  were  at  his  office  ; 
and  our  informant  well  recollects  work  being  done  at 
them.  After  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Nash,  however,  it 
would  be  erroneous  to  include  the  wing  of  the  hospital, 
or  any  portion  of  it,  amongst  Barry's  works. — Ed. 


Mr.  Scott  was  called  upon  by  the  President, 
but  declined,  under  the  saddening  influences  of 
the  present  time,  to  make  any  remarks  upon  one 
whom  he  felt  himself  unequal  to  speak  of  in  pro- 
portion to  his  high  deserts. 

After  some  further  observations, 

The  Hoq.  Secretary  announced  that  the  paper 
“ On  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Use  of 
Crypts  in  Christian  Churches,  from  the  Earliest 
Period,”  which  Mr.  Arthur  Aslipitel,  Fellow,  was  to 
have  read  this  evening,  but  which  was  postponed 
in  consequence  of  the  desire  that  some  notice 
should  be  taken  at  so  fitting  a time  of  the  life  and 
labours  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  would  be  brought 
before  the  Institute  at  the  next  meeting,  on 
June  4. 

The  following  gentlemen  were,  on  ballot,  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Institute; — Mr.  VVilliam  Burges,  of 
Buckingham-street,  Strand;  and  Mr.  Edward  Ro- 
berts, of  Holles-street,  Cavendiah-square.  Mr.Hart- 
ley  Burgess,  of  Walbrook,  City  ; Mr.  Frederick  R. 
Kempsou,  of  Gordon-square ; and  Mr.  Martin 
Underwood,  of  Denbigh,  North  Wales,  were 
elected  Associates. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS  AT 
THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY.* 

The  notice  of  the  drawings  at  the  exhibition  in 
TratUlgar-square,  in  our  last  number  bat  one,  left 
undescribed  several  important  designs  for  works 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  aud  subjects  of  a 
different  class.  Mr.  Asphitel’s  “Design  for  the 
Restoration  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster”  (650), 
is  for  a building  professedly  in  tbC'  spirit  of  the 
style  of  the  church  as  it  was  rebuilt  a short  period 
before  the  erection  of  Henry  Vll.’s  Chapel,  and 
as  it  remained  till  “ about  120  years  ago,”  when 
“ the  present  Batty  Langley  casing  ” was  substi- 
tuted for  the  previous  work.  That  there  are 
sufficient  data  for  “ restoration  ” is  doubtful ; and 
ns.sumiDg  that  argument  is  drawn  from  the  in- 
terior in  favour  of  giving  a particular  character  to 
the  new  exterior,  we  hardly  think  Mr.  Ashpitel 
has  produced  a design  that  should  be  adopted,  at 
least  in  the  details.  Not  only  could  equal  or 
greater  effect  have  been  obtained  with  less  work — 
which  some  would  call  defect  of  the  style ; but  the 
whole  details  in  the  design  have  something  of  the 
character  that  is  condemned  in  work  of  the 
period  of  120  years  ago.  The  open  canopies  of 
the  windows,  with  the  parapet  of  the  aisles;  the 
clerestory  parapet,  and  the  open-work  spire,  could 
certainly  be  improved ; whilst  the  spire,  as 
in  too  m.any  other  works,  is  set  on  the 
tower  rather  than  grouped  and  connected  with 
it. — Messrs.  Hadlield  and  Goldie  contribute  (656) 
an  “ Interior  View  of  the  Cbuncel  of  the  new 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Lanark,”  a building 
Cor  which  “Studies”  by  Mr.  Goldie,  iu  the  Exhi- 
bition in  Conduit-street,  have  been  already 
noticed  by  us.  The  drawing  at  the  Academy 
is  not  altogether  favourable  to  appreciation 
of  the  work;  and  some  parts  of  the  design 
cannot  be  approved  of.  The  sculpture  of  the 
reredos  is  too  archaic,  judged  from  any  other 
point  of  view  than  such  as  that  taken  by  Pugin 
when  he  spoke  of  the  propriety  of  representing 
the  Saviour  on  the  Cross  with  what  might  be 
called  au  excess  of  emaciation ; and  the  scroll 
ornament  to  the  waggon-lieaded  vault  is  slightly 
too  much  in  resemblance  of  door-hinges,  as 
those  of  buildings  of  the  same  geometric  “ Deco- 
rated” class.  These,  however,  are  only  deduc- 
tions from  general  merit  of  the  work.  There  is  a 
good  geometric-tracoried  circular  window  under 
pointed  arch  mouldings,  over  the  reredos.  The 
“ South-east  Prospect  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Phisboro,  Dublin'’  (697),  however,  we  must  regard 
as  a poor  representatiou  of  a buildiug  which,  at 
least,  wants  greater  unison  than  is  apparent  in  the 
eastern  end  here  shown.  We  cannot  but  think 
there  is  some  need  to  draw  the  attention  of  many 
of  our  architects  of  churches,  to  a similar  defect  in 
grouping  of  the  several  p.ivta  of  plan  whore  a design 
includes  aisles  and  other  adjuncts  to  the  chaucehf 


* See  page  290,  ante. 

t We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  to  corre- 
spoiideiita  who  have  ad'lrensed  us  on  the  suojeet  of  our 
remarks  on  Messrs.  HadfieM  & Goldie's  drawings  in  the 
Architectural  Exhibition,  that  we  have  neither  used  the 
words  nor  expressed  the  opinions  stated  as  ours.  In  one 
case  we  gave  a favourable  opinion  or  certain  features  of 
the  design,  and  a different  opinion  of  others ; and  far  from 
speaking  of  the  whole  design  as  a inusterly  mid  finished 
produclion,  we  expressed  no  opinion  except  to  the  extent 
now  stutecl.  In  the  case  of  the  de.sign  for  the  Cork 
cliurch,  which  wc  called  “ premiated,”  quoting  from  the 
catalogue,  we  pursued  a similar  course  as  to  the  exterior ; 
and  we  limited  greater  or  more  general  approval  of  the 
interior,  of  course  to  the  interior  only.  Our  opinions  may 
be  freely  canvassed ; but,  whilst  we  have  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  iiiculcatlng  the  necessity  for  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  features  and  attributes  of  a design  before 
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The  view  of  “ St.  Augustine’s  Churcli,  Dublin” 
(657),  exhibitefi  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin,  represents 
a design  by  Jlessrs.  Pugin  and  Asblin.  The 
building  is,  we  suppose,  one  lately  erected  j but, 
by  one  of  those  omissions  which  we  have  fre- 
quently to  mention,  the  catalogue  does  not  inform 
us  on  the  point.  The  whole  western  end  of  the 
church  for  the  space  of  one  bay  of  the  aisles, 
rises  to  the  height  of  the  clerestory,  so  as  to 
form  a transept  on  the  western  extremity  of  the 
plan;  whilst  the  tower  rises  still  higher,  and 
is  oblong  on  plan — being  carried  upon  one  bay  of 
the  nave.  The  roofs  of  the  transepts  are  hipped 
at  the  ends,  and  the  tower  is  crowned  by  a high- 
pitched  roof,  on  a similar  plan.  There  are  three 
doorways,  and  windows  over  them,  the  centre 
being  made  prominent  by  a lofty  arch,  the  win- 
dow under  it  circular.  The  whole  west  end,  as 
shown,  has  coiisiderable  novelty  and  merit. — 
Mr.  W.  Smith’s  “New  Church  at  Norwich”  (665), 
now  being  erected  from  his  designs,  has  a poly- 
gonal ai)sp,  and  at  the  east  of  the  nave  a low 
tower,  which  is  effectively  treated, — the  square 
form,  with  pinnacles,  being  gathered  into  an  octa- 
gon, and  terminated  by  a pyramidal  capping. 

“ A design  for  the  completion  of  the  interior  of 
St.  Paul’s”  (670),  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Penrose.  It  will  attract  the  attention  which  {he 
subject,  and  indeed  the  design,  deserves.  The 
drawing,  however,  being  rather  sketchily  made, 
and  being  a section,  and  therefore  particularly 
inadequate  to  the  representation  of  a future 
effect  of  such  a lofty  interior  seen  from  the  floor- 
level,  is  under  many  disadvantages,  exhibited  any 
where  but  in  the  building  itself,  The  intention 
of  the  design  is  to  carry  out  the  proposal  of  Wren,  as 
mentioned  in  the  “ Parentalia.”  Wren’s  intention, 
as  there  stated,  was  “ instead  of  painting  in  the 
manner  now  performed,  to  have  beautified  the 
inside  of  the  cupola  with  the  more  durable  orna- 
ment of  mosaic  work,  as  is  nobly  executed  in  the 
cupola  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome;”  hut  the  quotation 
continues,  “ as  this  art  was  a great  novelty  in 
England,  and  not  generally  apprehended,  it  did 
not  receive  the  encouragement  it  deserved.”  We 
have  here  no  information  on  the  question  of 
appropriate  character,  or  that  Irrespective  of 
vehicle,  which  is  the  most  important  question. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  if  Wren  had  had 
advantages  which  are  part  of  our  progression, 
he  would  have  refrained  from  any  implied 
approval  of  the  work  of  Sir  James  Thornhill, 
which  is  based  upon  a principle  that,  however 
fortified  by  the  name  of  Michelangelo  and 
the  example  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Cliapcl,  is  wrong  in  principle  so  far  as  it  seeks  to 
destroy'  the  ellect  of  the  structural  form  and 
surface,  ratiier  than  to  bring  the  pictorial  into 
harmony  with  tlie  structural ; and  misconceives 
the  office  or  limitation  of  each  art,  by  making  the 
pictorial  representative  of  framewoA',  orinaking 
that  which  professes  to  be  structural  merely  an 
imitation.  'J'lie  general  question,  however,  and 
the  special  one  of  the  decoration  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s,  have  received  so  much  attention  from 
ns  that  we  need  say  little  more  than  that  Mr. 
Penrose’s  design  starts  from  the  correct  basis  of 
prlnci])le,  and  is  in  the  main  worthy  the  object. 
Whether  the  design  meets  the  requiremtuUs  of 
taste,  60  as  to  entirely  harmonize  with  the  work  of 
Wren,  we  can  hardlys  lyat  present.  Thedome  gene- 
rally is  correctly  tieiited;  hut  there  are  some  dif- 
ferences of  scale  in  the  figut  c subjects,  and  some  re- 
sults produced  by  the  pictorial  part  of  the  decora- 
tion upon  thescaleof  the  building,  which  should  be 
furtherconsidered.  It  may  be  supposed  that  besides 
what  is  due  to  Mr.  Penrose,  wc  see  here  some 
results  of  the  counsel  of  others,  as  that  of  the 
architect  lately  lost  to  us;  under  any  circum- 
stances therefore,  we  prefer  to  direct  attention  to 
the  drawing  rather  than  to  criticize  the  design 
at  length.  We  may  say,  however,  that  if  the 
drawing  bo  correct  in  showing  gilding  used  on 
portions  or  edges  of  the  leaves,  instead  of  for  the 
whole  leaf  or  back-ground,  such  use  of  gold  is  one 
of  the  mistakes  that  we  hoped  bad  been  corrected. 
We  rather  think  also,  there  is  in  minor  parts, 
some  indicationofpictorial  imitation  of  framework, 
notwithstanding  the  general  absence  of  that.  The 
dome  is  divided  into  panels  by  thin  lines  of 
blue,  with  red.  At  the  base  of  the  dome,  some- 
what in  the  position  of  an  attic  to  the  tambour, 
there  is  a circle  of  half-length  figures,  on  blue  back- 
grounds, under  arcuated  framework.  Panels  with 
subjects  on  blue  or  gold  backgrounds,  red  or  green 


deciding  on  its  entire  merits,  and  equally  have  felt  the 
claim  to  appreciation  of  merits  which  may  exist  along 
with  defects,  we  suggest  that  our  iriemis  in  future  should 
read  what  we  have  written  ere  they  deem  it  nece.ssary  to 
quote  to  us  what  may  prove  to  be,  as  in  this  instance, 
entire  fabricauou  or  the  result  of  misconception. 


backgrounds  to  the  ssulpture,  and  pictorial 
compositions  on  the  domical  soffits  at  angles  of  the 
rotunda,  aie  the  other  elements  of  the  design — 
which  however  altogether,  should  be  examined 
ratber  than  taken  from  any  deseviptiou  that  can 
be  given  in  words. 

No.  692  shows  an  exterior  view,  and  No.  696  an 
interior,  of  the  church  of  St.  I’aul  (“Decorated” 
(iothic),  now  being  erected  at  Maidstone,  Messrs. 
Peck  A Stephens,  architects;  and  No.  693  is  an 
“ Interior  View  of  a new  Church  in  Tottenham- 
park,  for  the  Marcpiis  of  Aylesbury,”  in  a similar 
style,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt.  Talent  is  displayed  by 
Mr.  F.  T.  Gompertz  in  liis  design  (651)  “for  a 
C.itbedrul  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.”  Spires 
arc  shown  at  the  transepts,  as  well  as  in  theu.sual 
positions  in  the  plan.  Mr.  W.  G.  Hahershon’s 
restorations  and  new  roofs  of  Sandy  Church,  Bed.s, 
shown  by  an  interior  view  and  a plan  (686),  appear 
to  have  been  conceived  witli  judgment.  Messrs. 
Walton  and  Robson  should  be  commended  for  an 
endeavour  to  work  in  a path  of  their  own.  This 
is  manifested  in  their  “Shops  recently  erected  at 
Folkstone”  (653)  for  Mr.  W.  Garstang,  as  also  in 
their  works  represented  in  the  Conduit-street 
Exhibition;  but  their  wiudow-dre.ssings  and  cor- 
nices have  much  of  that  heaviness  which  is  found 
in  many  designs  that  attempt  decorative  brick- 
work.  “ The  National  Schools,  on  the  Boundary 

of  the  Parle,  Dynevor  Castle,  Carmnrthenshire” 
(655),  erected  for  the  town  of  Llaiulilo  by  Lord 
Dynevor,  are  picturesque  Gothic,  of  blue-coloured 
stone,  with  white  stone  dressings,  and  red  and  white 
voussoirs  or  arch-stones,  and  have  a two-storied 
half-tiinhiTed  porch,  and  a conical-capped  bell- 

turret. Of  the  “Biiihliugs  for  the  2nd  Regiment 

of  the  Cheshire  Jlilitia,  erected  at  Macclesfield” 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Pownall,  we  can  ascertain  little  from 
the  drawing  (658)  in  Its  elevated  position,  except 
tliat  they  are  Gothic,  and  are  of  stone,  and  that 
tliere  are  circular  turrets  to  a building  which  pro- 
bably contains  the  officers’  quarters, The  “New 

Businc.ss  Premises,”  near  Smithficld  (Cart’s 
Charity  Estate),  “leased  to  the  London  Printing 
and  Publishing  Company,  in  course  of  comple- 
tion,” by  Jlr.  G.  S.  Clarke,  we  are  better  ac- 
quainted with,  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
glancing  at  the  building  itself.  It  is  a building 
of  seven  principal  stories,  with  high-pitched  and 
corbie-stepped-gabled  roof,  three  of  the  stories  of 
windows  being  grouped  under  one  tier  of  arches. 
The  materials  are  red  and  black  bricks  and  stone. 
Though  the  design  is  not  devoul  of  merit,  it  is 
certainly  as  much  characterized  by  that  mere 
whimsicality  in  form  and  excess  in  colour  which 
are  so  prominent  in  the  architecture  of  the  day. — 
A similar  disadvantage  of  position  prevents  our 
doing  justice  to  the  next  drawing  (660),  one  of 
tlio  most  interesting  in  the  room  just  now,  from 
subject,  “Tlie  Grosvenor  Hotel,  now  in  course  of 
erection  at  the  Victoria  Station,  Pimlico,”  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Knowles.  Indeed,  the  ubsurdily  of  the 
Academy  provision  for  architecture  is  this  year 
very  noticeable.  Oil  paintings  in  tlie  principal 
gallery  are  no  longer  hung  close  to  the  ceiling; 
but  architectural  drawings,  which  require  the 
closest  inspection,  are  placed  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  requirement.  The  arrangement  even 
at  the  Conduit-street  galleries  goes  to  the 
very  limits  of  deviation  from  “ the  line,”  if  not 
beyond  them.  We  can  just  make  out  tliat  the  hotel 
will  be  a five-storied  building  of  Italian  character ; 
that  the  ends  are  treated  as  pavilions,  having  high 
curved  roofs;  that  a continuous  balcony  to  the 
first-floor  windows,  and  balconets  to  the  windows 
above,  and  bold  coridcioni,  are  amongst  the  fea- 
tures; and  that  there  is  considerable  variation 
and  good  grouping  in  all  these.  The  result,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  so  satisfactory  as  might  possibly 
be  anticipated  from  the  drawing,  should  the  work 
happen  to  be  executed  iu  cement.  That  material 
is,  as  we  have  often  said,  unfavourable  to  effect, 
uot  only  where  it  is  imitative  of  stonework,  but 
from  the  absence  of  that  variation  which  there  is 
in  the  tint  of  stone,  even  as  stone  is  in  towns,  or 
seen  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. The  inherent  drawbacks  to  use  of  the 
material  for  superficial  work  are  only  increased  on 
painting  it.  Artificial  stone  has  not  so  much  these 
particular  defects.  The  contrast  between  stone 
and  Cement  of  the  best  kind,  after  exposure  to 
smoky  atmosphere,  may  be  tested  just  now  by 
their  appearance  iu  the  portico  of  the  Opera  House, 
Covent-garden,  where  the  columns  and  architrave 
are  of  the  stone,  and  the  cement  has  become  much 
more  and  evenly  dirty.  We  predicted  that  result 
in  the  Opera  House,  and  have  at  other  times 
questioned  the  judgment  of  the  surveyorsto  London 
estates,  whose  course  really  is  doing  harm  ratber 
than  good  by  the  manner  in  which  they  enjoin 
that  alterations  shall  be  carried  into  effect,  or  by 


the  use  of  cement.  The  architect  of  the  new 
Opera  House,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  acted  under  this 
sorb  of  compulsion.  lie  has  a view  of  the  new 
Floral  Hall,  with  the  House,  in  the  present  exhi- 
bition (690).  A different  view  of  the  Finchley 
Hall  School  to  that  in  the  Conduit-street  exhi- 
bition, is  exhibited  by  the  architect,  Mr.  E. 
Roberts  (G61) ; and  a drawing  of  the  “ Henhain 
and  Waiigford  National  Schools,  Suffolk  ” (662), 
by  Mr.  E.  L.  Blackburne.  The  design  iu  the 
latter,  so  far  as  we  can  see  it,  is  Gothic,  of  a pre- 
vailing character,  in  which  bands  of  coloi\r,  red- 
tiled  roof  coverings,  and  a louvre  or  jlhche,  play 
important  parts.  Mr.  E.  W.  Mantcll’s  “Schools  ” 
(669)  erectiiig,  one  at  Lydiard  Tregoy,  Wiltshire, 
and  the  other  at  Purton,  in  the  same  county,  are 
good  plain  designs.  In  one  of  them,  the 
upper  part  of  the  gable  of  each  dormer,  is 
retrenched,  and  hipped  roof  covering  is  sub- 
stituted in  a common  manner,  but  one  that  here 
aids  tbe  result  desired. 

We  have  still  to  mcutlon  some  of  the  drawings 
and,  indeed,  some  of  the  best. 


STOCKTON  CHURCH,  SALOP. 

Tnrs  edifice,  with  the  exception  of  a great  part 
of  the  tower,  has  been  restored,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  T.  C.  Whitmore,  of  Apley-park,  adja- 
cent. In  addition  to  .a  massive  tower  at  the  west 
end,  it  consists  of  nave,  north  and  south  transepts, 
and  chancel,  with  vestry  on  the  north  side.  As 
parts  only  of  the  ancient  church  existed,  the  rest 
being  of  a Debased  character,  scope  was  presented 
for  extensive  improvements.  The  whole  of  tho 
chancel  has  been  refaced  with  stone,  inside 
as  well  as  outside,  and  tbe  antiquities  brought 
to  light  appropriately  enriched  with  ornament. 
This  portion  is  originally  of  the  early  part  of 
the  twelfth  century,  but  had  insertions,  some 
of  the  Decorated  period,  and  some  Debased  ; 
in  its  treatment,  except  where  Norman  work  was 
called  for,  the  Decorated  stylo  has  been  chiefly 
adopted.  The  ceiling,  being  a handsome  one,  of 
the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  been  re- 
tained. In  contriving  for  it,  it  was  found  neces-sary 
to  project  the  wall-plates  within  the  inner  sides  of 
the  walls,  and  to  support  them  partly  byhracket.s-, 
which  with  their  pendants  assume  a very  onia- 
mental  appearance,  whilst  heaviness  is  avoided  in 
the  wall-plates  by  carving  the  interstices  into 
cornices,  leaving  blocks  at  intervals,  which  serYX* 
AS  super-capitals  to  the  sculptured  stone  capitals 
on  Yvhich  they  rest.  Each  pendant  on  the  north 
side  is  terminated  with  a Knight  Templar  iu  a 
devotional  attitude,  and  on  the  south  with  an 
angel.  Tlie  east  window  is  a triplet  of  lancets 
with  tracery,  and  in  its  stained  glass  presents  the 
birth,  life,  and  crucifixion  of  Christ ; the  mhioy 
compartments  having  suitable  accompanying  de- 
vices : the  sills  are  deep,  'and  fronted  with  alabas- 
ter carved  as  a reredos.  The  chancel  sule-windowa 
have  paintings  of  the  four  Evangelists.  The  nave 
and  transepts  have  been  restored  in  the  Perpendi- 
cular style.  The  principal  entrance  is  through 
the  tower,  where  a Jacobean  porcli  and  a short 
inferior  window  above  it  have  been  exchanged  for  a 
doorway  and  window  in  a style  transitional  between 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular,  iu  accordance  with 
the  age  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tower.  The  large 
west  window  and  those  of  the  nave  have  cathedral 
glass;  the  transept  windows  stained  glass.  The 
encaustic  tiles  of  the  flooring  increase  in  richness 
at  the  usual  gradations  eastward.  The  woodwork 
of  the  nave  has  been  improved  and  retained.  The 
vestry,  which  was  an  ugly  lean-to,  now  ha.s  the 
resemblance  of  ii  small  chapel  in  the  Tudor  style. 


COMPETITIONS. 

UadcUffe,  near  Manchester. — The  designs  nf 
Mr.  W.  Walker  have  been  accepted  In  competition 
for  the  new  church  of  St.  Thomas,  at  Radclifte, 
near  Manchester. 

Worcester  Training  College. — The  committee 
of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Training  College,  at 
Sutlley,  near  Birmingham,  are  about  making 
considerable  additions  to  the  instruction  depart- 
ment of  the  college.  Competition  plans  were 
invited  from  architects  of  the  diocese,  and  ulti- 
mately those  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Robinson,  of  Leaming- 
ton, were  accepted. 

Hertford  Cottage-iuilding  Compang. — A num- 
ber of  designs  have  been  sent  in  for  the  cottages 
about  to  be  erected  for  this  company.  From 
these  has  been  selected,  as  the  most  appropriate, 
one  by  Mr.  F.  Dyball,  of  London. 

Exeter  Eranch  Sank.  — The  author  of  the 
design  marked  “Use,”  to  which  tlie  “second” 
premium  was  awarded,  is  Mr.  Walter  Damant, 
architect,  late  of  Plymouth. 


the  builder. 
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INDIAN  HAILWAYS. 

rNSTITtJTION  or  CITIL  ENGI^’EEIlS. 

At  a uieetiiig  on  the  8ch,  the  paper  read  was 
"On  Indian  Railways:  with  a Description  of  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,”  by  iMr.  Jas  J 
Berkley. 

It  was  remarked,  that  the  reason  why  the  com- 
merce  ot  India  bad  continued  so  incommensurate 
with  the  resources  of  the  country  might  be  chiedy 
assigned  to  the  want  of  proper  communications. 
Indian  railways  would  not,  as  in  England,  be  the 
substitution  of  a perfect  system  of  conveyance  for 
other  convenient  means  j but  in  many  districts 
they  would  be  the  first  introduction  of  any  com- 
munication whatever  adapted  for  the  requirements 
or  the  country. 

Since  the  year  1849.  when  the  Government 
took  the  first  decided  step  towards  the  establish- 
iiient  of  a system  of  railways  in  India,  the  forma- 
tion of  4.821  miles  had  been  sanctioned;  636 
miles  had  been  opened  for  traffic;  765  miles  were 
expected  to^  be  opened  in  the  current  year,  and 
864  miles  in  1861.  Tiie  estimated  capital  was 
nearly  52,500,000/. ; of  which  sura  the  expenditure 
ot  upwards  of  34.000,000/.  had  been  sanctioned 
and  more  than  27,000.000/.  had  been  subscribed. ' 

The  arrangements  under  which  Indian  railways 
were  being  carried  out  consisted  of  a Government 
guarantee  as  the  means  of  raising  the  requisite 
capital;  the  agency  of  incorporated  companies  to 
design,  execute,  aud  manage  them  ; and  Goveru- 
meiit  supervision  to  define  the  projects  and  con- 
trol the  proceedings  and  expenditure.  The  terms 
of  the  contract  between  the  Government  and  the 
companies  ware  then  briefly  stated;  and  it  was 
remarked  that,  as  far  as  they  had  been  brouo-ht 
into  operation,  they  might  be  pronounced  to  have 
been  successful,  although  attended  with  some  dis- 
advantages, which  were  pointed  out,  the  principal 
one  being  delay,  owing  to  the  necessity  for 
reference  to  many  widely-scattered  tribunals. 

Certain  standard  dimensions  had  been  adopted 
for  all  the  lines  aud  the  rolling  stock,  including  a 
uniform  gauge  of  5 feet  6 inches,  and  a minimum 
clear  width  between  the  tracks  of  6 feet. 

The  priucipal  lines  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Railway,  which  it  was  the  more  immediate  object 
of  the  paper  to  describe,  were  proposed  to  extend 
from  the  port  and  city  of  Bombay  to  join  the 
East-Indian  line  at  Juhbulpore  on  the  north-east, 
with  a long  branch  to  Nagpore,  and  to  meet  the 
iladras  line  at  or  about  the  river  Knstna  on  the 
south-east. 

The  first  section  undertaken  was  from  Bombay 
to  Callian,  a distance  of  33  miles,  with  a branch  to 
Mahim  mile.  It  was  called  the  experimental 
liue  ; was  commenced  iu  February,  1851 ; and  the 
portion  from  Bombay  to  Tannah,  being  a length 
of  20  miles,  was  opened  for  public  traffic  on  the 
16th  April,  1853. 

_ Prom  Callian  diverged  the  south-eastern  exten- 
81011  to  Poonah  and  Sholapore,  and  by  the  proposed 
extension  to  the  river  Kristna  and  the  Madras 
Railway  to  Madras;  and  the  north-eaotern  e.xten- 
slon  to  Nassick  and  Juhbulpore,  to  join  the  East- 
Indlan  Railway  from  Calcutta,  by  which  also  a 
communication  would  be  ellected  to  the  north- 
west provinces  of  India. 

The  first  section  of  the  south-eastern  extension 
from  Calhan  to  Campoolee,  a dia'ance  of  37^  miles, 
contained  no  work  of  a special  character,  but  was 
remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  floods  and  rapid 
torrents  to  which  it  was  exposed  on  both  sides.  It 
had  been  made  for  a double  line,  but  only  one  road 
had  been  laid.  The  average  cost,  exclusive  of 
rolling  stock,  was  only  4,500/,  per  mile. 

The  Bhore  Ghaut  incline,  which  was  expected 
to  be  finished  about  three  years  hence,  was 
15  miles  68  chains  in  length,  with  a total  rise  of 
1,831  feet.  The  steepest  gradients  were.lin37 
and  1 in  40;  short  lengths  of  level  and  of  1 in 
330  being  introduced,  to  facilitate  the  working  of 
the  engine  in  the  ascent.  It  comprised  twenty- 
five  tunnels,  eight  viaducts,  a large  quantity  of 
retaining  walls,  upwards  of  one  million  and  a 
quarter  cubic_  yards  of  cutting,  chiefly  rock,  and 
nearly  two  million  cubic  yards  of  emhatikments. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  incline  was  750,000/. 

The  next  section  of  the  south-eastern  extension, 
from  Lanowlee,  the  summit  of  the  Bhore  Ghaut 
incline,  to  Poonah  and  Sholapore,  was  205^  miles 
in  length,  of  wfiich  185  miles  were  already  com- 
pleted, with  a ruling  gradient  of  1 in  132. 

The  general  style  of  design  for  these  trunk  lines 
was  derived  from  the  model  of  the  late  Robert 
Stephenson’s  English  railways.  The  character  of 
the  works  was  plain,  substantial,  and  durable ; 
such  as  would  provide  for  the  regular  and  expe- 
ditious conveyance  of  a heavy  and  increasing  traffic 
111  goods,  and  the  accommodation  of  numerous 
passengers,  at  a moderate  working  cost,  and  at  a 


rmsonable  espemlitnre  in  maintennneo.  Nntire 
labour  by  which  th.M  works  had  been  erecuted 
was  cheap,  but  very  inferior  to  that  of  Enj-land 
Nearly  100,000  men  had  been  employed^’npon 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  lines  at 
one  time,  and  as  many  as  20,000  on  the  Bhore 
Ghaut  niclioo  alone.  The  wages  of  the  several 
elaascs  per  day  were  now  Native  inaistries,  or 
forernen  of  masonry,  brickwork,  or  carpentry, 
-s.  6d, ; masons,  Is.  9d. ; bricklayers.  Is.  3d.  ■ car- 
penters Is.  Gd.;  smiths,  23.;  miners  (a  very  large 
m.  Hd.;  and  labourers,  6(1. 

iho  following  table  was  given  of  the  relative  cost 
of  each  kind  of  labour  in  England  and  iu  the 
Bombay  1 residency;  it  being  understood  to  refer 
to  simple  labour  onlj-,  and  not  to  the  cost  ot 
hnished  work  : — 


Class  of  Labour. 


tion  and  w-hicb  it  was  proposed  to  oitcnil  to  the 
lladras  Kailwaj,  near  Errode,  on  the  north,  and 

to  the  coast,  at  Tiiticoriii,  on  the  south;  and  the 
Calcutta  and  South-Eastern,  between  Calcutta 

and  the  river  Miitla,  a length  of  28}  miles. 

Ihe  construction  of  railways  in  India  had 
awakened  a spirit  of  enterprise;  had  caused  the 
ducts  of  K ““td  valuable  pro- 

i’nf  ' i“''  ‘dd  been  found; 

had  induced  designs  for  docks,  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  navigation  and  of  irrigation;  lind 
given  employment,  on  an  average,  to  100  000 
labourers;  had  led  to  an  expenditure  of  fourteen 
millions  of  money,  within  a few  years,  chieflv 
among  the  native  population;  and  had  involved 
the  delivery  into  the  country  of  700,000  tons  of 
material,  irre.spective  of  contractors’  plant,  &c. 
costing  about  ten  millions  and  a lialf  of  raonet’. 

The  number  of  men  employed  on  the  opened 
portions  of  the  Indian  railways,  in  1859,  was  590 
English  and  7,855  natives,  giving  an  average  of 
sixteen  men  per  mile.  At  this  rate  the  liues  now 
being  constructed  would  give  permanent  employ- 
nient  to  //,000  persons.  The  faies  in  the  Bom- 
bay  presidency  in  1859  were,  1st  class,  2-id  • 2nd 
class,  sd.  J and  3rd  class,  |(1.  per  mile.  The  speed 
of  the  trains,  including  stoppages,  nas  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Tlie  total  number 
of  passengers  carried  was  1,161,501,  and  themim- 
ber  conveyed  over  one  mile,  per  mile  of  railway 
open,  was  192,974;  the  average  distance  travelled 
by  each  passenger  being  32-4  miles.  The  total 
number  of  passengers,  on  all  the  lines,  in  1859. 
2,822,382,  of  which  nearly  ninety-three  per 

pnrtanV7ffeerot^^iiwV“eiiteriTiw,  anUit^va^  thf  BmXv  nrraiil'”"’  ’'“''P**  i" 

thought  that  its  nilvantege  eoShl  not  be  long  1859  had  bee'STor  n ^^'' 

^ been  for  passengers  453/.,  and  for  goods 

4647.  per  mile.  It  was  evident  that  the  goods’ 
traffic  had  not  yet  been  fully  developed,  as  the 
lines  were  not  continuous,  nor  had  they  reached 
the  principal  producing  districts.  The  cost  of 
working,  to  June,  1859,  which  had  been  since 
increased,  was  only  44.1  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts,  notwithstanding  that  the  cost  of  fuel  was 
three  guineas  per  ton.  The  dividend  on  the 
expended  capital  was  about  6T4  per  cent.  The 
East  Indian  had  realized  even  a larger  dividend. 


Masons  

Bricklayers . . . 
Carpenters  . . . 

Miners 

Excavators. . . , 
Labourers  . . . , 


Proportion  of 
Work  (lone  by 
each. 

Relative  cost  of 
Labour  in  each 
Country. 

England 

Bombay 
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way  had  been  executed  by  contract,  and  this,  it 
was  believed,  had  led  to  remarkable  economy  in 
the  construction  of  the  various  lines.  The  average 
cost  of  the  opened  portions  bad  been  about  8,000/. 
per  mile.  The  introduction  of  the  contract 
system  into  India,  on  a large  scale,  was  an  im- 
portant eflect  of  railway  enterprise,  and  it  was 
thought  that  its  advantage  could  not  be  long 
confined  to  railway  construction. 

Ou  May  loth  the  paper  was  discussed. 

In  commencing  the  discussion,  it  was  remarked, 
that  the  East-lndian  Railway,  extending  from 
Calcutta  to  Delhi,  with  three  branches,  and  a line 
from  Allahabad  to  Jubbulpore,  was  1,338  miles  in 
length,  of  which  295  miles  were  now  open  for 
traffic.  Tiiere  was  only  one  tunnel,  which  was 
300  yards  iu  length;  but  there  were  viaducts  of 
considerable  magnitude,  particularly  those  over 
the  rivers  Soane  and  Jumna,  in  which  cases 
carriage  roads  were  constructed  under  the  railway, 
as  well  as  over  the  Adjai,  Moree,  Keeul,  aud 
Tonse.  Coal  had  been  found  on  this  line,  which 
was  used  as  fuel  for  the  locomotive  engines,  and 
in  which  there  was  already  a large  traffic  along 
the  line.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  railway  was 
14,480/.  per  mile;  but  the  finished  portions  bad 
been  executed  for  12,900/.  per  mile.  It  had  been 
calculated,  that  the  cost  of  the  works  would  be 
increased  by  the  mutiny,  to  the  extent  of  three 
millions  sterling. 

In  reference  to  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular 
Railway  it  was  stated,  that  the  estimated  cost 
was  about  10,000/.  a mile,  but  the  opened  portions 
had  only  cost  8,713/.  a mile. 

The  Madras  Railway,  extending  from  Madras, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula,  to  Beyporc, 
on  the  western  coast,  with  a lino  to  meet  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  at  the  river  Kristna,  was 
845  miles  in  length,  of  which  96  miles  had  been 
opened.  The  peculiar  features  of  this  liue  were, 
the  crossings  of  some  of  the  principal  rivers,  and 
its  construction  without  the  intervention  of  con- 
tractors. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
reasons  that  had  induced  this  departure  from  the 
system  pursued  in  England,  where  the  judicious 
subdivision  of  labour  introduced  by  the  contract 
system  had  been  found  to  result  iu  economy  and 
efficiency.  The  execution  of  the  works  ou  the 
Bombay  and  B.aroda,  and  also  on  the  Great 
Southern  of  India,  was  likewise  undertaken  by 
the  engineers.  The  advantages  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  contractors  of  capital  and  of  experience 
into  the  Bombay  presidency  hud  been  clearly 
stated  in  the  paper. 

The  Scinde  Railway  extended  from  Knrracheo 
to  Kotree  on  the  Indus,  for  a length  of  114  miles; 
and  the  I’unjaub  Railway  from  Moultan  to 
Lahore  and  Umritsir,  a distance  of  250  miles.  A 
line  was  also  under  survey  from  Lahore  to  Delhi. 
The  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Indus,  and  the  class  of  steamers  and  other 
vessels  proposed  to  be  employed  were  well  worthy 
of  consideration. 

Tho  other  lines  were — the  Bombay,  Baroda, 
and  Central  India,  extending  from  Bombay 
through  Surat,  Broach,  and  Baroda  to  Ahmedu-  , 
bad,  lor  a distance  of  309-^-  miles,  on  which  the 
bridges  were  composed  entirely  of  iron;  the 
Eastern  Bengal,  from  Calcutta  to  Kooshtee  on 
the  Ganges,  108  miles  in  length ; tho  Great 
Southern  of  India,  of  which  80  miles,  from 


FAIR  OAK  HOUSE,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 
The  peculiarities  of  this  house  consist  in  the 
mode  adopted  to  warm  all  the  rooms  by  means  of 
one  central  shaft.  Ihe  mode  of  application  is  as 
follows  A large  open  stove  is  fixed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  in  the  basement  story,  the  smoke  of 
which  passes  up  through  the  inner  flue,  and 
escapes  in  the  ordinary  way  at  the  top.  The  outer 
or  air  Jhie  is  separated  from  the  inner  or  smoke 
Jiue,  by  a thin  ring  of  brickwork  in  cement : into 
this  the  cool  air  of  the  house  flows  throurii  the 
slotted  holes  in  the  exterior  surface,  and  is  w°armed 
by  coming  into  contact  with  the  heated  surface  of 
the  smoke  flue,  and  is  admitted  into  the  several 
rooms  through  perforated  cornices,  the  supply  to 
the  apartments  being  regulated  by  a simple  valve 
opening  by  means  of  a rack  and  pulley.  By  this 
means  enough  warm  air  is  generated  for  the  u-so 
of  tho  whole  house  by  only  keeping  one  moderate 
fire  and  by  warming  the  air  previously  to  its 
entrance  into  the  rooms,  and  the  architect  firmly 
believes  that  a fire  in  the  hall  of  any  liouse  would 
be  found  the  most  economical  arrangement,  as 
well  as  the  most  conducive  to  health,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  tend  to  reduce  the  draughts  tliat  con- 
tinually occur  through  the  cold  air  rushing  in  to 
the  rooms  that  are  warmed  in  the  ordinary  way 
by  the  open  fireplaces. 

_ The  architect  would  have  preferred  the  warmed 
air  entering  the  rooms  tliruugli  perforated  skirt- 
ings,  rather  than  through  ^e?ybra/ec/  cornices,  but 
obstacles  presented  themselves  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  adopt  the  latter  plan,  The  original 
idea  to  warm  this  building  in  the  manner  described 
was  first  entertained  by  Dr.  Urquhart,  R.K.  (the 
proprietor  of  Fair  Oak  House),  and  was  carried 
out  by  Mr.  F.  Warburton  Stent,  and  although 
there  were  many  things  that  he,  as  archilect, 
would  have  preferred  modifying,  we  are  informed 
that  tho  arrangements  have  been  a decided 
success. 

There  is  nothing  to  comment  on  further  than 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  cooking,  two  fireplaces 
are  constructed  in  the  basement,  the  flues  from 
which  enter  the  smoke  flue  of  the  central  shaft. 
There  is  an  asphalted  terrace  on  the  top  of  the 
house,  from  which  a fine  view  may  be  had  of  t he 
suriounding  beautiful  scenery.  As  there  may  ap- 
pear an  absence  of  some  sanitary  and  necessary 
arrangements  in  the  jdans,  it  is  only  requisite  to 
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ELVETH.^M  HALL,  HANTS. 

Eltethau  Hall,  which  is  about  mile  from 
Hartford-bridge,  Hants,  bus  been  distinguished  in 
history  by  the  honour  of  receiving  a visit  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of 
Hartford,  eldest  surviving  sou  of  the  unfortunate 
I Protector,  Duke  of  Somerset,  by  his  second  wife, 

^ Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Stanhope,  knight, 
p,  The  history  of  Hampshire  gives  a most  elaborate 
account  of  the  extraordinary  entertainment,  with 
^ sham  fight  on  the'  lake,  which  was  given  on  this 

p occasion.  The  property  now  belongs  to  Lord 

^ Calthorpe.  The  ancient  house  was  pulled  down 
f manyyearsago,  and|a  very  plainhouse  built  out  of 
the  old  materials.  This  is  now  being  recast  and 
added  to  very  considerably.  Indeed,  the  whole  of 
the  principal  apartments,  with  the  hall,  staircase, 
and  corridors,  are  all  new,  and  the  whole  is  being 
' erected  in  brick,  with  a very  small  admixture  of; 
stone.  There  is  a great  deal  of  elaborate  iron- 
work by  Skidmore.  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon  is  the 
architect. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

On  Friday,  May  18,  a special  meeting  of  the 
committee  of  the  Architectural  Museum  was 
held  at  the  residence  of  the  President,  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  Hope,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their 
sense  of  the  severe  loss  which  art  has  sustained 
I in  the  demise  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  also  to 
record  their  own  personal  loss  in  him,  as  one  of 
their  trustees  and  a cordial  supporter  of  the 
museum.  Aresolution  was  passed  expressive  of  the 
■.  sincere  sympathy  and  condolence  with  the  family 
M of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Burry,  which  the  president 
I was  requested  to  convey,  and  arrangements  were 
■ made  for  the  attendance  of  the  Council  of  the 
, Architectural  Museum  at  the  funeral  in  ‘VVest- 
i minster  Abbey. 


TH  ORO  UG  H FARES. 

Of  the  many  plans  projected  by  tbc  BiukUr  from 
year  to  year,  there  is  but  one  which  is  now  in 
progress — that  which  leads  fromCranbourne-street 
to  Covent-garden.  This  is  an  easement  gained  by 
the  demolition  of  a few  ruinous  houses ; and  the 
increased  value  of  the  ground-rents  will  tend  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  the  cleHrance, 

There  is  but  oue  other  of  our  suggestions  which 
is  in  part  accomplished— the  opening  out  of  the 
Spring.garden  strait  to  St,  James’s;  and  here 
the  New  Commissioners  of  Improvements  have 
made  only  a slight  enlargement  to  afford  a peep 
into  the  Mall ; suffering  the  small  19.feet  house 
facing  Spring-gardens  to  stint  the  passage,  and 
to  affront  and  darken  the  new  hall  of  their  con- 
sulate ! 

When  they  once  get  Into  action,  we  may  expect 
great  things  from  the  importance  of  the  building 

on  which  so  much  has  been  already  expended, 

that  another  illustrious  opening  may  be  driven 
direct  from  the  Mall  to  the  Strand,  thus  revealing 
to  Charing-cross,  the  core  of  London,  an  illimit- 
able prospect  of  open  park. 

Hitherto,  the  Corporation  was  the  only  public 
body  that  caused  any  improvement  in  these  re- 
spects; but  now  an  insutution  of  the  collegiate, 
it  not  monastic,  order,  has  begun  with  spirit  a 
reformation^  which  is  likely  to  stimulate  to  the 
imitation  of  such  a move.  Christ's  Hospital  has 
actually  pulled  down  an  extensive  stack  of  houses, 
BuU’s-head-court,  in  Newgate-street;  and  having 
Bptematically,  for  some  years,  withdrawn  the  old 
street  line  some  8 feet,  adding  it  to  the  causeway 
they  are  now  about  to  enlarge  the  width  of  King 
Edward-street,  and  to  make  it  a respectable  ap- 
proach to  their  college,  their  chapel,  and  their 
pounds.  This  alteiation,  if  extended  as  it  ought 
to  be,  to  Little  Britain,  would  give  free  access  to 
. bmitbheld  and  the  Charter  House,  and  would 
I comer  immense  value  upon  both  estates. 

Considering  the  vast  rise  in  property,  and  the 
i stmt  of  room  in  the  General  Post-office,  no  site 

1 could  be  more  apposite  for  that  establishment; 

. and  It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  other  spot  in  the 

City  which  might  be  attained  with  less  violence 
t to  private  interests.  A little  sympathy  of  feeling, 

2 pd  combined  action  b-etween  the  council  of  the 
t two  great  educational  foundations,  might  now 
1 lead  to  what  we  have  often  advised — the  profitable 
0 disposal  of  both  of  these  City  colleges,  and  their 

emoval  to  suitable  positions  in  the  home  counties. 

On  that,  subject  we  have  before  dilated,  and  the 
g governing  authorities  have  been  divided  upon  the 
p point;  but  for  the  great  body  of  the  public  there 
IE  IB  not  one  in  twenty  who  would  not  vote  for  their 
fi  country  ; the  more  particularly  as 

tl  the  value  of  the  urban  sites  would  not  only  pro- 


duce funds  to  purchase  parks,  and  raise  universities, 
but  also  to  yield  splendid  endowments  for  their 
perpetuation. 

Much  as  openings  for  free  intercourse  have  been 
needed,  it  has  been  left  to  private  speculation  to 
effect  any  great  reform  in  this  particular;  and 
now,  as  if  by  a system  of  combined  energies,  it 
appears,  the  old  modes  of  exit  and  entrance  are  to 
be  wholly  changed.  Railway  stations  at  White- 
hall, at  Hungerf'ord,  at  Bhickfriars,  at  Victoria- 
street,  and  Tukeuhouse-yard,  are  to  be  the  media 
of  distribution  for  all  arrivals  and  departures. 

What  effect  this  may  have  in  alleviating  the 
pressure  upon  great  leading  thoroughfares  remains 
to  be  seen  ; but  if,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  facili- 
tated intercommunication,  we  shall  have  increased 
crowds  in  motion,  and  accumulated  merchandize 
in  transitu,  there  will  be,  nevertheless,  occasion  for 
widened,  straightened,  and  improved  main  streets. 

According  to  the  present  map  of  Loudon,  there 
is  a great  want  of  direct  linear  routes  : from  the 
north  we  may  enumerate  six, — Eilgeware-road, 
Regent-street,  Totteuhain-court-road,  Gray’s-inn- 
lane,  Goswell-road,  Slioreditcb;  on  the  south,  tliree, 
— Old  Kent,  Camberwell,  and  Kennington  roaas; 
on  the  east,  tw'o, — Whitechapel  and  Commercial 
roads;  and  on  the  west,  three, — Brompton,  Ken- 
sington, and  Bayswaler.  These  are  the  main 
arteries  leading  through  a compacted  mass,  extend- 
ing nine  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  seven  miles 
from  north  to  south ; and  it  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance  that  all  these  are  devious,  winding,  and 
irregular  in  width,  and  that  they  are  the  result  of 
accident,  which  has  from  time  to  time  added 
suburb  after  suburb  to  the  now  heterogeneous 
mass  of  the  metropolis. 

In  making  for  any  point  distant  hut  a couple  of 
miles  from  the  centre,  how  many  turns  must  be 
made — pretty  much  as  in  sailing  against  a head- 
wind : you  must  tack  now  to  the  right,  then  to 
the  left,  in  steering  for  the  desired  haven;  and 
often,  in  long  distances,  when  driving,  the  moat 
prudent  plan  is,  after  the  new  mode  of  circuit- 
sailing,  to  strike  off  from  the  main  routes,  and 
make  a detour  of  a mile  or  two,  in  order  to  escape 
the  stops  and  dead  locks,  as  a mariner  would  seek 
the  outer  ring  of  a cyclone. 

At  present  the  omnibus  carrie.s  nearly  all  men 
of  business  from  the  City,  or  centre,  to  their 
suburban  retreats;  verj’  few, comparatively,  drive 
their  own  vehicles  ; and  as  soon  as  the  access  by 
Central  railways  shall  be  consummated,  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  both  city  and  town  will  be  still 
more  deserted  as  residential,  and  tliat  the  multi-  ' 
tudes  will  seek  homes  further  placed,  but  arrived 
at  with  much  greater  certitude  and  celerity. 

With  such  a change  of  habitudes  as  these  trnns- 
formatious  will  occasion,  there  must  be,  in  the  first 
instance,  a considerable  alleviation  of  pressure  on 
the  main  thoroughfares;  but  improved  systems  of 
locomotion  will,  as  in  all  parallel  cases,  create  a 
greater  circulation  of  people,  and  enlarged  plans 
of  trade  and  commerce:  the  growing  popnlaiion, 
and  with  it  the  growing  wealth  of  the  nation,  will 
require  enlarged  ducts  of  intercommunication  ; 
and  even  the  cross  streets,  now  so  little  regarded, 
will  claim  some  attention,  not  only  to  their  width, 
but  their  allineatiun, 

A great  portion  of  the  City  proper  consists  of 
lanes,  crooked,  and  barely  admitting  the  passage 
of  one  team;  and  the  expensive  character  of  the 
houses  forbids  any  change  in  their  width.  On 
this  account  alone  the  wider  and  more  direct  lines 
of  intercommiiniciition  ought  to  be  enlarged,  and 
made  straight  where  possible.  Finch-lane,  St. 
Swithin’s-lane.Biicklcrsbury,  and  numerous  others, 
are  fair  examples  : these  must  be  reconnoitred  be- 
fore any  carriage  can  attempt  the  passage — the 
steersman  must  look  out  that  there  are  no 
breakers  a-houd. 

It  is  iu  the  principal  routes,  where  there  are 
straits  and  narrows,  that  any  immediate  improve- 
ment is  practicable — such  as  Fleet-street  or 
Holborn,  or  at  the  corner  of  Chiincery-lane.  In 
the  busy  hours,  rows  of  four,  and  even  five  or  six 
carriages  keep  up  a continuous  stream,  to  and  fro, 
in  the  wide  portions;  but  at  the  straits  of  the 
Bars  there  is  only  room  for  two : this  of  necessity 
stops  the  traffic,  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  .as 
the  gate  of  issue  from  a theatre  will  become 
choked  by  a rush  for  escape:  two  single  files 
pressing  on  with  regularity  would  pass  doable  the 
number,  without  a crowd  or  a rush ; hut  as  in  a 
conduit  of  water,  say  of  a 20-inch  bore,  if  at  only 
one  point  it  be  reduced  to  10  inches,  then  the 
supply  will  also  be  lowered  to  oue-fourth  the 
quantity,  so  it  is  as  to  the  current  of  traffic  through 
Temple  I3ar. 

The  Thames  embankment  question  will  now 
have  consideration.  The  select  committee  ap- 
pointed consists  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Lord  John ; 


Manners,  Mr.  Cowper,  Sir  John  Pakiugton,  Mr. 
Alderman  Cubitt,  Sir  John  Shelley,  Mr.  Stirling, 
Mr.  Tite,  Lord  Robert  Montagu,  Mr.  Walter,  Sir 
Morton  Peto,  Mr.  Philipps,  Mr.  Roupell,  Mr. 
Yorke,  and  Mr.  Beamish. 

We  shall  look  anxiously  for  the  evidence  that 
will  be  given. 

With  the  exception  of  coal,  which  is  brought  from 
ships  in  the  Pool  and  elsewhere,  here  to  the  wharfs, 
the  quantity  of  goods  landed  along  the  line  in  ques- 
tion is  not  considerable,  and  it  may  be,  that  the 
plan  of  loading  the  coal  into  lighters,  unloading 
them  at  these  wharfs,  and  then  putting  the  coals 
into  waggons  of  tremendous  weight  aud  strength, 
which,  when  loaded,  are  dragged  with  great  diffi- 
culty up  steep  inclines,  is  an  unwise  one. 

During  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the 
progress  of  steam-power  has  made  material 
changes  in  the  management  of  several  trades : 
not  long  ago  “ the  jolly  young  watermen  ” formed 
well-known  features  along  this  portion  of  the 
river:  their  occupation  is  now  nearly  gone:  the 
steameis  have  taken  up  their  trade,  and  daily 
carry  thousands  of  persons  at  a cheap  rate,  with 
great  safety  and  expedition. 

When  the  coal-wharfs  were  established  at 
Hungerford  and  elsewhere,  we  bad  no  great  docks 
iu  which  ships  could  be  uuloadeci,  and  “ sea-coal” 
taken  by  railway  to  depots  iu  the  northern  parts 
of  London ; but  soon  by  a system  of  railways 
r.imifying  throughout  the  metropolis  we  shall  have 
both  sea  aud  land-co:il  warehoused  in  convenient 
situations,  where,  by  means  of  machinery,  the 
waggons  could  he  lifted  aud  their  contents 
emptied,  and  by  an  easy  process  the  coals  could 
be  weighed  and  placed  in  the  vans  for  delivery  : 
see,  for  instance,  how  this  is  m.anaged  at  the 
Groat  Northern  Railway  Station,  in  the  Caledo- 
nian-road,  and  some  other  stations  along  the 
North-London  line  of  railway. 

Once  upon  a time  the  chief  part  of  the 
coals  shipped  in  the  Tyne  was  brought  from 
stations  belonging  to  the  several  collieries  in 
keels:*  the  time  lost  iu  loading  them  was  great; 
and  it  required  hours  for  those  lumbering  vessels 
to  navigate  the  river  and  get  laid  alongside  the 
ships;  then  by  hand  labour  the  coals  were  slowly 
passed  into  the  ship,  the  valuable  material  being 
broken  and  wasted  by  the  process.  In  order  to 
prevent  this,  several  of  the  coal-owners  projected 
staitbs,  on  which  were  tramw’aya,  to  such  a dis- 
tance into  the  river  that  ships  could  come  along- 
side: the  coal- waggon,  loaded  as  it  was  at  the  pit 
mouth,  could  be  lowered  by  a simple  machinery  to 
the  batches  of  the  hold;  then,  by  the  easiest 
means,  the  bottom  of  the  waggon  could  be  opened, 
and  the  coal  dropped  into  the  hold.  Great  was 
the  opposition  ofi'ered  to  this  plan:  the  keelraen 
proceeded  to  strikes  and  rioting : all,  however, 
failed  to  prevent  such  an  evident  advantage. 
These  staiths,  like  the  coal-barges  aud  their 
mooring-places  In  the  Thames,  did  damage  to  the 
IVne. 

They  have,  notwithstanding,  led  the  way  to  great 
improvement,  for  now  two  docks  of  immense  size 
liave  been  constructed,  to  which  enormous  quan- 
tities of  coal  are  brought  by  railways,  aud  the  ships 
are  loaded  in  the  manner  mentioned,  without  at  all 
interfering  with  the  current  of  the  river.  By  this 
means  a ship  of  1,000  tons  burden  can  be  luaded 
in  a day  : if  this  be  a steam  collier,  it  could  clear 
tbe  port  of  Tyne,  and  be  moored  in  the  Victoria 
Docks,  unloaded  by  steam  ajiparatus,  aud  in  a 
time  which  twenty-years  ago  would  have  seemed 
fabulous,  be  in  the  Loudon  market  convenient  for 
sale.  These  facilities,  notwithstanding  the  great 
additional  supply  required,  have  caused  tl.e  chtapen- 
ing  of  coal;  aud  we  have  mentioned  these  cir- 
cumstances as  showing  changes  which  have  been 
made  which  render  the  coal-wharfs  along  tbe 
City  margin  of  the  Thames  less  necessary  than 
formerly,  and  that  there  might  be  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  those  engaged  iu  this  business  in  meeting 
the  circumstances  of  tbe  times  ; for  it  is  evideut 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  wharfs  thus 
situated  to  compete  with  the  more  modern 
arrangements.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it 
would  be  easy  to  accommodate  the  wharf  owners 
in  making  tbe  embankment. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in 
bringing  this  important  matter  to  a decision. 
The  coal  dues  will  shortly  cease  : it  might  be 
worth  while  for  a time  to  continue  their  imposi- 
tion, and  strictly  apply  the  proceeds  towards  the 
payment  of  the  cost  of  the  embankment.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  tbe  well-being  of  the 


• These  vessels  were  shallow,  and  so  wide  in  form  that 
they  were  almost  semicircular:  large  sweeps  or  oars 
were  used,  also  a great  stiuare-sail.  Antiquaries  say 
tiiat  the  keeis  were  of  the  same  model  as  the  ships  of  the 
Danes,  which  so  often  ravaged  this  coast. 
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Thames  is  an  affair  of  national  importance,  it  would 
be  but  an  act  of  justice  to  grant  a certain  amount 
ft-om  the  Imperial  treasury:  many  districts  of 
the  metropolis  could  ill  bear  more  taxation,  but 
if  the  coal  dues  be  appropriated,  and  a further 
sum  be  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  by  the  ex- 
tending of  the  payment  over  a longer  period,  a 
great  improvement  might  be  carried  out  without 
any  oppressive  taxation  ; moreover,  land  would  be 
redeemed  from  the  river  which  would  be  very 
valuable.  In  a sanitary  and  jestbetic  point  of 
view,  the  desirability  of  forming  a noble  quay  is 
obvious. 


GAS  LEAKAGE  AND  ITS  EFFECTS.* 

An  able  report,  recently  made  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
the  analytical  chemist,  and  the  acknowledged  dis- 
coverer of  electro-type,  has  a peculiar  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  the  purification  of  the 
Thames,  and  its  summer  stench,  and  is  likely,  we 
should  think,  to  excite  attention  and  discussion  on 
this  ground,  much  more  than  on  the  subject 
which  the  report  was  directly  intended  to 
elucidate. 

Special  attention  has  frequently  been  drawn  in 
the  Builder  to  the  black  mud  of  the  Thames. 
Now  this  mud,  Mr.  Spencer  maintains,  after  in- 
vestigations for  several  years  past,  is  not  only  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  stinking  black  earth  of 
the  London  street  subsoil,  but  also  the  special  source 
of  tha  summer  stench  of  the  river  in  the  metro- 
politan bounds.  That  stench,  Mr.  Spencer  says, 
he  has  experimentally  extracted  from  the  black 
mud  by  means  of  artificial  summer  heat,  and 
analyzed  into  that  abominable  compound  sul- 
pburet  of  carbon,  essentially,  though  combined 
with  other  less  obnoxious  ingredients.  It  lies 
hidden,  as  it  were,  in  the  mud,  at  all  temperatures 
below  a certain  pretty  strong  summer  beat,  but 
at  that  heat  it  escapes  from  the  black  oxide  of 
iron  to  which  it  is  attached;  and  it  is  thus  and 
then,  Mr.  Spencer  conceives,  that  it  contaminates 
the  atmosphere  along  the  course  of  the  river. 

The  origin  of  this  stinking  black  mud,  as  we 
have  hinted,  Mr.  Spencer  traces,  not  to  the  sewage 
of  London,  but  to  the  abundant  percolations  of 
the  black  eartli  of  the  street  subsoil  into  the 
sewers,  and  this  black  earth  he  traces  back  with- 
out difficulty  to  its  well-known  source  in  gas 
leakage.  But  he  does  not  attribute  this  abomi- 
uatimi  merely  to  impurities  in  the  gas  so  leaking, 
but  to  the  gas  itself,  however  pure  or  impure  ; and 
of  this  gas  the  quantity  which  leaks  from  London 
gas-pipes  is  something  enormous, — no  less  than 
9 per  cent.,  or  between  six  and  seven  million 
cubic  feet  per  annum.  No  such  leakage  occurs  in 
other  populous  towns,  such  as  Liverpool  or  Man- 
chester, where  the  joints  of  the  pipes  are  bored 
and  turned,  and  so  fitted  to  each  other  like  glass 
bottles  to  their  ground  stoppers,  whereas  the 
London  gas-pipes  are  jointed  with  tow  acid  lead, 
BO  that,  after  a little  endurance  of  changes  of 
temperature  in  summer  and  winter,  and  conse- 
quent expansion  and  contraction,  the  lead  pacts 
from  the  more  expansive  iron  in  summer,  and  is 
compressed  by  the  more  contractile  iron  in  win- 
ter, in  such  a way  as  to  destroy  the  joint  entirely 
as  a tight  fit  especially  for  gas. 

The  gas  so  allowed  to  leak  in  enormous  and  per- 
petual quantities  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Spcucer 
to  react  upon  the  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime  in 
the  London  subsoil,  and  thus  to  liberate  the  sul- 
phur from  its  harmless  combination  with  the 
lime,  and  promote  its  union  with  the  carbon  of 
the  gas,  forming  a vile  sulphuretted  carbon,  which 
corrodes  not  only  the  gas-pipes  but  tbe  water- 
mains  also,  and  converts  them  almost  entirely 
into  a sort  of  plumbago  in  ten  years,  although  in 
pure  London  subsoil  they  will  last  for  a century'. 
The  corroded  matter  crumbles,  and  is  converted 
into  blackjfoul  earth, and,  according  to  Mr. Spencer’s 
investigations,  percolates,  with  moisture,  into  the 
Bewers,  chiefly  from  above,  and  not  only  subsides 
into  tbe  heavy  black  “ slike  ” of  tbe  Thames  banks, 
but  is  actually  choking  up  tbe  sewers  themselves. 
And,  indeed,  the  accumulation  of  even  half  a cen- 
tury of  a heavy,  unfloating,  thick,  tenacious, 
slimy  deposit,  from  so  fertile  and  never-ceasing 
an  origin,  may  well  choke  up  both  sewers  and 
river,  if  this  be  tbe  way  in  which  the  work  pro- 
ceeds. 

As  for  mere  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  Mr.  Spencer, 
like  others,  has  failed  to  obtain  any  really  serious, 
or  noxious,  or  even  simply  obnoxious,  quantity 
from  the  Thames  water,  or  even  from  the  London 

* Report  to  tlie  New  River  Company  on  the  Corrosion 
of  Iron  Mains,  aiui  the  ellVcts  o(  Gas  Leakage  on  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Earth.  By  Thomas  Spencer,  F.C.S., 
&c.  Printed  by  J.  Hedderwick  & Son,  printers  to  her 
Majesty.  I860. 


sewage  ; and  be  is  quite  convinced  tbat  tbe  summer 
stench  does  not  arise  from  mere  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  but  mainly  from  sulphuretted  carbon  : 
other  chemists  differ. 

The  importance  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  conclusions,  if 
correct,  is  obvious,  and  so  is  their  novelty.  If  he 
be  right  in  these  conclusions,  a new  way  opens  up 
for  tbe  sweetening  of  the  river.  The  immediate 
■ removal  of  the  black  mud  would  be  but  the 
initiative:  gas  companies  would  require  to  be 
compelled,  by  legislative  enactment,  to  rejoint 
their  pipes,  or  otherwise  abate  their  nuisance;  and 
not  only  Mr.  Spencer,  but  gas  engineers  whom  be 
has  consulted,  can  see  no  difficulty,  such  as  may 
be  alleged  to  be  peculiar  to  London  streets,  in  the 
matter : the  thing  has  already  been  done  in  other 
populous  and  busy  towns ; why  should  it  not  be 
done  in  London  ? The  saving  of  gas  would  repay 
the  cost.  Only  think  of  6,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
adding.every  year,  with  sulphate  of  lime  ad  libitum, 
to  the  accumulative  nuisance  of  tbe  ill-smelling 
black  earth  of  the  street  subsoil  beneath  our 
feet,  even  though  its  connection  with  the  cognate 
black  mud  of  tbe  Thames  banks  could  be  dis- 
proved. 

However  feasible  tbe  result  of  Mr.  Spencer’s 
interesting  and  important  investigations  may 
appear,  there  is  one  apparent  objection  to  the  idea 
that  it  is  the  black  mud  alone  whence  the  summer 
stench  issues  wbicli  we  must  hero  reiterate.  If  it 
were  so,  why  is  it  that  tbe  stench  subsides  as  the 
black  mud  becomes  exposed  to  the  sun  at  low 
water,  and  increases  as  this  mud  becomes  covered 
by  the  rising  tide  ? We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
an  ingenious  and  skilful  chemist  like  Mr.  Spencer 
may  not  be  able  easily  to  explain  away  such  an 
objection  ; but,  at  all  events,  it  requires  explana- 
tion ere  his  final  result  can  be  fully  admitted,  even 
altliongb  he  has  extracted  the  stench  (or  at  least 
the  abominable  sulphuretted  carbon)  from  this 
very  mud  by  an  artificial  summer’s  heat,  and  has 
even  simulated  the  whole  process,  ah  initio,  in  his 
laboratory. 


BUILDING  OPERATIVES  AND  THEIR 
EMPLOYERS. 

It  will  have  been  seen  with  deep  regret  tbat  tbe 
Unionists  are  striving  to  throw  out  of  work  their 
fellow-workmeu  engaged  under  the  " Declaration,” 
and  as  the  masters  are  bound  by  every  feeling 
of  justice  and  honour  to  support  the  latter,  a 
serious  collision,  we  fear,  must  be  anticipated.  An 
“Architect”  writes  thus:  — 

" The  subjoined  notice  has  been  served  on  a respectable 
builder  (Mr.  Aniey,  ot  \Vliitecro.‘^s-strecf),  whois  carrying 
on  some  extensive  works  'indermc  at  Messrs.  Copcstake, 
Moore,  and  Co.’s,  Cheapsiile.  It  happened  the  notice  was 
served  while  I was  at  Mr.  Anley’s  oftice,  and  I witnessed 
the  whole  transaction.  Mr.  Aiiley  quietly  remonstrated 
with  the  deputation  who  delivered  the  notice,  and  asked 
four  specific  question®,  viz,,  whether  the  m 'u  had  any 
fault  to  find  with  himself,  his  foremen,  his  clerks,  or  the 
rate  of  wages?  To  each  of  the.se  plain  questions  a distinct 
negative  reply  was  given.  After  a l-nglhened  revon- 
strance,  Mr.  Aiiley  stated  tliat  he  would  give  the  men  half 
an  hour  to  reconsider  their  course.  Tiiey  left  the  office, 
and  rotarnert  shortly  after.  statiJig  that  they  had  deter- 
mined to  strike  unless  the  obnoxious  men  (two  in  iiumberj 
. were  discharged. 

•'  This  is  a plam  statement  of  facts,  and  hardly  needs  any 
comment.  J ttiought  1 was  living  in  a free  city  ; it  appears 
that  I am  not.  if  such  acts  are  to  bctnlcrareil.  1 am  glad 
to  add  that  Messrs.  Copestake  & Co.  will  not  press  .Mr. 
Aiiley  to  fulfil  his  contract,  although  tlie  delay  D very 
inconvenient  to  them  at  this  moment,— 1 am,  Sir,  yours, 
&c.,  W.  BARNES,  Architect,” 

The  following  is  a copy  of  tbe  notice  referred 
to : — 

” At  a meeting  of  joiners  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Aniey, 
Tuesday  evening,  May  15th,  1860,  it  was  resolved  that 
Mr.  Aniey  be  given  to  understand  that  the  men  who  are 
working  under  the  declaratinu  in  his  shop  be  discharged, 
and  unless  wc  have  a ilelliiite  answer  by  ilinner-cime  to- 
morrow to  that  effect,  we  cense  work  immediately.” 

(Signed  by  thirty  joiners.) 

At  the  Westminster  Police  Court,  last  week,  two 
society  men  were  brought  up  for  iiitiraiilatiug  a 
fellow-workman,  and  warrants  were  ultimately 
issued  agaiiist  them  on  tbe  charge  of  conspiring 
to  iiuluce  liis  employer  to  dismiss  him.  Other 
society  men  have  beeu  brought  up  for  threatening 
a inau  working  under  the  “ Declaration”  at  Mr. 
George  Smith’s,  Pimlico. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  men  from  uniting 
and  agreeing  with  one  another  to  work  only  on 
certain  conditions,  such  as  they  may  think,  either 
wisely  or  not,  calculated  to  advance  their  interests ; 
but  they  have  no  right  whatever  to  seek  to 
coerce  others  into  the  same  views,  and  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  their  fellow-workmen  : 
society  at  large  would  feel  itself  bound  to  protect 
the  latter,  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  any 
system  of  terrorism,  as  tending  to  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  body  politic. 

A partial  strike  of  Mr.  Myers’s  men,  at  work  at 


Mr.  Rothschild’s,  in  Piccadilly,  took  place  a few 
days  ago,  but  tbe  men  ultimately  came  back. 

Orginazations  of  the  most  exteusive  kind  are 
being  formed,  and  what  will  be  the  result  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  We  have  before  us  “ The  Rules 
of  tbe  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,”  but  have  not  yet  bad  time  to  give  them 
consideration.  The  address  issued  by  the  dele- 
gates who  have  been  seeking  to  effect  this  amal- 
gamation says : — 

“Tlie  first  and  moat  important  eonsulcration  that  in- 
fluenced their  deliberations  was  the  co>nmei}id  of  the 
surplus  labour  of  our  trade.  To  the  present  time  that 
surplus  labour  has  been  wielded  against  us  by  the  em- 
ployer, to  our  great  injury;  because,  when  trade  is  de- 
pressed, the  artisan,  having  no  dependence  on  which  to 
rely  for  the  necessaries  of  life  for  hiinselt,  his  wife,  and 
little  ones,  no  alternative  is  left  but  to  take  work  on  the 
employer’s  terms  (as  a temporary  relief),  to  his  certain 
and  final  injury,  and  the  injury  of  his  lellow-men.  The 
above  council  of  delegates  believe  that  the  mns-t  effective 
and  speedy  means  of  wresting  from  the  grasp  of  the 
employer  this  cummimd  of  surplus  labour,  is  to  provide 
substantial  aid  for  our  unemployed  fellow-men,  which 
provision  is  set  forth  in  the  JSth  rule.” 

This  rule  commences  . — 

” Should  any  free  member  be  thrown  out  of  employ 
ment  more  than  one  week,  under  circumstances  satis* 
factory  to  the  branch  to  which  he  belimcs,  and  not  dis* 
entitled  to  benefit  in  accordance  with  Rule  l.t,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  second  week  he  shall  be  entiUed 
to  the  sum  of  lOs.  per  week  for  twelve  weeks,  and  a fur- 
ther sum  of  6s.  for  twelve  weeks,  making  a total  of 
gi.  12s.  in  one  year.  If  a free  or  non-free  member  be 
withdrawn  from  his  employment  by  a branch  or  execu- 
tive council,  his  claim  to  the  above  donation  shall  date 
from  the  time  of  his  withdrasval.  Or  any  member  with, 
drawn  from  his  employment  (to  maintain  the  existmg 
privileges  of  the  trade),  shall  be  entitled  lo  half  the  wages 
he  is  theu  receiving.” 

No  explanation  is  given  of  the  grounds  on 
which  members  are  to  be  “ withdrawn  from  their 
employment.”  

THE  STOPPAGE  OP  THE  ROADWAYS. 
Great  complaints,  which  are  certainly  not 
without  reason,  have  for  some  time  past  been 
made,  of  tbe  carelessness  which  hue  beeu  shown, 
by  tbe  contractors  who  are  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  the  works  of  the  City  underground 
railway.  In  the  Y’ork-road,  one  side  of  the  foot- 
path has  for  a considerable  time  been  completely 
stopped  up,  and  the  other  la  parts  also  covered 
over;  so  that  the  generally  considerable  traffic  of 
tbe  thoroughfare  has  been  turned  into  other 
directions,  greatly  to  the  loss  aud  iucouvenience 
of  the  tradespeople. 

By  a very  little  care  this  might  have  been  pre- 
vented, either  by  banking  up  tlie  soil  or  by  carry- 
in"  away  at  a proper  time  a sufficient  quantity  of 
the  soil  which  has  been  excavated.  Similar  want 
of  regard  of  the  public  comfort  is  shown  at  other 
parts  of  this  work.  The  great  mounds  of  earth 
are  allowed  to  remain  much  longer  than  is 
necessary,  and  are  managed  in  such  a slovenly 
manner  that  needless  obstructions  are  made.  The 
other  day  a little  boy  slipped  from  one  of  these 
clay  hills  and  fell  under  the  wheels  of  an  omnibus, 
which  killed  him  almost  immediately.  At  the  in- 
quest tbe  jury  exprc.ssed  in  strong  terms  their 
disapproval  of  the  little  care  which  bad  been 
shown  for  tbe  general  convenience. 

Unless  a change  be  made  in  these  arrangements, 
and  measures  taken  which  would  involve  little,  if 
any,  additional  cost,  and  would  show  a better 
spirit  of  accommodation,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a 
very  unpleasant  feeling  will  be  raised  during  the 
progress  of  this  important  work. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.  : 

Yesterday  (Thursday)  a numerous  meeting  of  | 
subscribers  to  tbe  above  charitable  institution  ] 
was  held  at  tbe  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate-  • 
8treet,for  tbe  purpose  of  celebrating  their  fifteenth  I 
election  of  pensioners.  Mr.  Joseph  Bird,  in  the  I 
absence  of  Mr.  George  Smith  (jiresident),  occu-  i 
pied  the  chair. 

The  Report  set  forth  that  tbe  siibscriptionB 
and  donations  for  the  past  twelve  months  amount 
to  1,035^.  Os.  6d. ; and  that  tbe  trustees  have  pur- 
chased 583^.  Vs.  2d.  Stock  Three-per-Cent.  Consols ; 
•1577.  lUs.  Id.  for  the  Relief  Fund;  and 
125/.  8s.  Id.  for  the  Building  Fund.  Tbe  total 
sum  invested  is  7,111/.  7s.  Dd.,  with  a balance  at 
tbe  bankers’  of  218/.  1-ls.  6d. 

The  Chairman,  a'ter  an  expression  of  regret  at 
the  absence  of  their  president,  said  they  had  met 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their  fifteenth 
election  since  the  foundation  of  their  institution. 
He  had  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  funds 
of  tbe  institution  %vere  progressing,  for  gentlemen  ; 
of  note  who  witnessed  their  procedure  had  now 
come  forth  to  aid  them  in  their  cause.  They  had 
some  difficulty  at  starting,  but  having  attained  a 
good  position  and  safe  foundation,  their  more 
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opulent  brethren  now  came  forward.  They  had 
at  present  met  to  elect  three  pensioners — two 
males  and  one  female — out  of  sixteen  candidates. 
They  had  now  7,000Z.  in  the  Funds,  and  he  con- 
sidered that  very  good  indeed  j and  they  were 
paying  for  pensions  between  800^.  and  900Z. 
annually.  He  was  in  hope  that  they  would  have 
been  enabled  to  elect  six  instead  of  three,  but 
_ probably  there  would  be  another  election  in 
I November  next.  As  an  inducement  to  the  un- 
' successful  candidates,heurgedthem  to  be  vigilant, 

[and  during  the  next  five  or  six  months  to  get  as 
many  votes  as  possible. 

At  the  close  of  the  poll  the  names  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  were  announced  as  follows : — 
James  Oliver,  of  Devon  ; William  Goodfellow,  of 
Kensington;  and  Catherine  Edmunds,  of  Ber- 
mondsey. 

The  Chairman  remarked,  that  in  declaring  the 
names  of  the  fortunate  candidates,  he  could  only  , 
say  that  he  wished  it  was  iu  their  power  to  elect ! 
all;  hut  that  at  present  was  impossible.  They  how- 1 
ever  had  a great  accession  of  subscribers,  which  ' 
he  hoped  would  continue.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  there  had  been  much  dilatoriness  ; 
on  the  part  of  maiiy  of  the  candidates,  as  there 
were  2,000  votes  unrecorded,  through  the  subscri- ; 
hers  not  having  been  called  upon,  among  which  j 
there  were  some  very  heavy  votes  belonging  to ' 
large  firms.  They  were  in  hopes,  however,  that 
their  funds  would  allow  them  to  have  another 
election  in  November  of  this  year,  when  he  trusted 
that  the  candidates  would  be  active,  so  that  every 
vote  might  tell. 

After  au  expression  of  gratitude  from  the 
elected, — 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  concluded  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  candidates  retiring  to  a good  dinner, 

I provided  for  them  by  the  institution. 

[ ^ 

j HOW  TO  REDUCE  THE  PPJCE  OF 
( BRICKS. 

I HAVE  several  houses  about  to  be  erected  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  which  cannot  be 
commenced  now  on  account  of  the  enormous  ex- 
pense of  bricks,  both  good  and  bad.  I,  therefore, 
am  inserting  a clause  in  my  specifications  that  the 
works  are  not  to  be  commenced  till  good  stocks 
can  be  delivered  at  35s.  per  thousand;  and  it 
J strikes  me  that,  if  architects  generally  would  adopt 
; this  rule,  the  agents  and  others  who  are  specu- 
L latiug  in  bricks,  after  Stock  Exchange  fashion, 
would  soou  find  themselves  forced  to  let  builders 
••  have  them  at  a fair  price.  A>*  Ajichiiect. 


GLASS  IN  PAVEMENTS. 

In  my  walks  through  the  City  and  other  parts 
of  London,  I have  noticed  that  seventl  of  thethick 
glass  area  lights  arc  very  much  cracked,  and  in 
some  instances  dangerously  so.  I do  not  think 
that  this  has  arisen  from  any  overweight,  but 
J from  the  circumstance  of  the  glass  fitting  too 
I tightly  in  the  iron  frames.  I am  of  opinion,  that 
I the  cause  of  the  mischief  is  the  different  degree  of 
• expansion  and  contraction  of  the  two  materials. 

The  introduction  of  an  elastic  medium  between 
I the  edge  of  the  glass  and  the  frame  would,  I 
' believe,  obviate  the  evil,  and  prevent  much 
expense  and  risk. 

; Similar  fractures  take  place  from  too  lightly 
» fitting  the  plate-glass  in  shop-fronts,  so  that,  upon 
the  slightest  settlement  iu  the  house  or  building 
occurring,  the  large  and  e.xpensive  plates  are  im- 
1 mediately  shaitered,  as  usual,  from  some  “inex- 
■ plicable  cause.”  Feed.  BEAiiffWAiXE. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Lincoln. — The  new  post-oflice,  in  Guildhall- 

I street,  has  been  opened  for  business.  It  is  30  feet 
by  22  feet.  The  fittings  are  painted,  and  oak- 
grained.  The  upper  part  of  the  bouse  is  the 
1-  master’s  residence.  The  elevation  is  Italian  Gothic. 
2 Mr.  H.  Goddard  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  H. 

Jackson  the  builder.  The  entire  cost  of  the  oflice, 
i-'  according  to  the  Lincoln  Chronicle,  is  about 
] 1,100^.,  which  has  been  granted  by  the  post-office 
r authorities. 

Sutton  Coldfield. — Considerable  additions  to  the 
I Free  Grammar  School  of  Suttou  Coldfield,  are 
:•  about  to  be  made  according  to  plans  prepared  by 
t the  trustees’  architect,  Mr.  G.  T.  Robinson. 

Sartlepool. — Tbe  new  workhouse  for  this  place 
I wUl  shortly  be  built,  the  plan  submitted  by  Mr. 
) Thoujpsm,  of  Newcastle,  having  been  accepted. 

At  a late  meeting  of  tbe  board  tbe  architect  was 
J m attendance,  and  undertook  to  have  the  plans 
- carried  out  for  the  sum  named  in  tbe  specifica- 
::  tions— 3,300L 


ARCHITECTS’  ESTIMATES  IN 
COMPETITION. 

Often  we  hear  of  the  injustice  of  committees  to  whose 
selection  designs  are  submitted  in  competition,  and 
almost  eveiy  week  some  one  of  your  correspondents 
deplores  the  “ want  of  faith,” — I was  almost  e‘‘ing:  to  say 
the  dishonest  proceedings,  of  committees.  There  is  a 
rule  in  the  courts  of  equity,  that  “ they  who  seek  equity 
should  do  equity."  Now  I think  no  one  who  has  ever 
entered  a competition  can  for  a moment  doubt  that  a 
great  majority  of  architects  frame  their  design  regardless 
of  the  amount  placed  at  their  disposal,  while  at  the  same 
timethey  estimate  their  work  at  the  sum  wished  to  be  ex- 
pended, all  the  while  knowing  that  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  carry  out  their  design  at  the  proposed  cost. 

I do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I think  because 
wrong  is  committed  on  one  side  therefore  unfair  dealing 
may  be  permitted  on  the  other,  but  that  a great  injury  is 
done  to  the  profession  by  this  false  mode  of  estimating, 
so  much  so  that  the  fallacy  of  aai  architect’s  estimate  is 
well  nigh  become  a proverb. 

Soma  committees,  with  a laudable  wish  to  do  what  is 
right,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  themselves  against 
the  probability  of  selecting  a design  which  will  cost  double 
they  wish  to  expend,  have  appointed  a professional 
referee,  thus  removing  their  responsibility  to  the  profes- 
sion Itself  in  the  person  of  tbe  releree. 

The  essenc.!  of  competition  is  that  all  should  start  from 
one  poinl,  and  that  must  be  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
expended ; therefore  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  referee 
to  at  once  exclude  in  toto  all  designs  that  in  his  judg- 
ment  would  e.vceed  by  twenty  per  cen*  ''j'  amount 
placed  by  the  committee  at  the  disposal  of  % ' Tipeting 
architects.  Were  it  known  that  such  woulc  ^ _ pro- 
ceed'ngs  of  tiie  referee,  architects  would  see  th<»'"’*'""!!ity 
of  framing  their  designs,  both  by  arrangement  anu  orna- 
ment, not  to  exceed  the  amount  wished  to  be  expended. 
Honesty  would  take  the  place  of  dishonesty,  a healthy 
tone  would  be  given  to  competition,  and  we  should,  as  a 
profession,  have  a right  to  demand  fairness  and  honesty 
in  competition  from  the  general  public;  but  as  long  as 
we  proceed  in  this  false  mode  of  estimating  we  cannot 
expect  other  treatment  than  that  we  now  experience. 

I have  named  a margin  of  twenty  per  cent,  as  ample  to 
cover  any  dilference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cost  between 
the  competitor  and  the  referee.  M. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  CARDIFF. 

Sir.— In  the  Btiilder  of  the  2lst  April  last  you  print  a 
paoer  read  before  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  by 
Mr.  Robert  Kawlinson,  C.  E-,  in  which  he  makes  state- 
ments respecting  this  town  calculated  ” to  convey  some 
practical  information  ’’  contrary  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

The  statements  areconlained  iiithe  paragraph,"  Cardiff. 
— Extensive  dock  works  are  in  progress  near  CardiB'; 
Public  sewers  were  commenced,  but  have  not  been  com- 
pleted. The  sewers  are  large,  and  have  comparatively 
flar  inverts  ; several  men  are  constantly  emulnyed  withiji 
them  to  remove  sediment  and  refuse,”  &c.  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  dock  works  in  progress,  presuming 
that  the  Penarth  Dock  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ely  is 
alluded  to,  1 have  no  ob-ervation  to  offer  : the  more  docks 
the  better  for  the  coal  district,  especially  where  freighters 
are  the  principal  shareholders,  thouglrthe  town  of  Cardiff 
will  hardly  be  benefited  by  the  establishment  of  a rival 
port. 

On  the  remark  which  follows,  that  public  sewers  u-ere 
commenced  but  have  not  been  completed,  I beg  to  observe 
that  public  sewers  have  been  constructed  in  every  street 
of  the  town,  into  which  all  house  and  surface  drainage  is 
connected,  and  by  which  all  sewage  matter  is  discharged 
into  the  sea  at  the  extremity  of  the  district,  and  at  the 
furthest  available  point  from  the  town.  The  length  of 
sewer  constructed  by  this  Board  is  upwards  of  IS  inilc^, 
in  addition  to  which  a number  of  sewers,  made  by  the 
late  Marquis  of  Bute  and  his  trustees,  vest  in  the  Board, 
making  the  total  lengtli  under  their  control  upwards  or 
j 17  miles.  Sewers  are  already  laid  in  streets  formed,  but 
I not  yet  built  on,  in  anticipation  of  future  requirements, 

I and  there  is  not  a court,  alley,  or  lane  in  the  town  reinain- 
j ing  undraiiied.  More  than  100, noo  drainage  pipes  have 
been  used  by  private  individuals,  chiefly  from  the  manu- 
factories ut  Messrs.  Diiulton,  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Caiiniug, 
and  the  North  Devon  Potteries. 

1 very  much  doubt  whether  any  other  compact  town  of 
34,000  inhabitants  has  so  large  a provision  of  sewers. 
That  the  sewers  are  large  is  correct,  the  general  size  for 
street  sewers  being  3 fett  by  2 feet.  That  they  are  not 
too  large  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a heavy  rainfall  at 
high  tide  very  nearly  dlls  the  out-fall  sewers,  and  it  is 
now  under  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  on  the  re- 
peated recommendation  of  Mr.  Ilawkshaw  (by  whom  the 
first  and  principal  portion  of  the  system  was  designed) 
whether  they  shall  not  increase  the  available  area  by  con- 
structing a sunk  reservoir  for  reception  of  storm  waters 
during  spring  tides. 

That  the  sewers  have  comparatively  flat  inverts  is  espe- 
cially incorrect,  the  inverts  of  five-sixths  of  the  whole 
being  constructed  to  a radius  of  7 inches,  which  is,  of 
course,  equal  to  the  surlace  given  by  ihe  lower  half  of  a 
14-inch  pipe,  the  fact  being  that  the  inverts  are  consi- 
derably sharper  than  is  usually  adopted  in  brick  sewers. 

That  several  men  arc  cou-tantly  employed  in  the  sewers 
to  remove  sediment  and  refuse  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
the  case.  Since  the  works  have  been  respectively  bauded 
over  to  the  Board  by  the  contractors,  two  men  have  been 
employed  in  aUernnir.  weeks  to  fix  the  doors  by  which  the 
flushing  water  (laid  on  every  other  day  in  summer)  is 
directed  down  any  particular  line  of  streets,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  remove  any  large  substances  or  deposit  of 
gravel  after  iieavy  rains  Irom  street  paving  and  macada- 
mized roads:  at  no  period  has  more  than  one  man  been 
employed  at  one  time  for  these  or  any  other  purposes  in 
the  seventeen  miles  of  sewer.  That  our  sewers  have,  as  a 
rule,  comparatively  little  fail  is  an  unfortunate  fact  arising 
from  natural  causes.  That  the  town  is  intersected  by 
canals,  docks,  and  dock-feeders,  which  must  in  uo  way 
be  interfered  wi(h,  rendering  drainage  of  any  kind  more 
than  usually  difficult,  and  that  a considerable  portion  of 
the  town  lies  under  the  level  of  spring  tides,  are  circum- 
stances which  the  Local  Board  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
control,  and  which  “even  the  loudest  brawler  tor  local 
BeU-government,’’orforcentral  official  supervision,  would 
alike  be  obliged  to  submit  to.  Every  thing  in  connection 
with  the  sewerage  has  been  done  under  the  sanction  of 
the  late  General  Board  of  Health  (one  of  the  best  institu- 
tions of  the  country)  and  of  the  Home  .Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Local  Government-Act  Office,  the  same  insti- 
tution with  enlarged  powers  and  a new  name,  and  I am 


not  aware  that  the  General  Board,  or  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, or  their  official  advisers,  have  been  supposed  to  gO' 
through  their  duties  in  a negligent  or  inefficient  in.-mner ; 
as  far  as  my  slight  intercourse  with  them  enables  me  to 
judge,  no  professional  men  could  exercise  a more  pains- 
taking supervision,  or  conduct  their  inquiries  in  a more 
practical  or  courteous  spirit. 

Although  I have  not  been  connected  with  the  Cardiff 
Local  Board  of  Health  since  its  formation,  I cannot  but 
feel  that  the  members  of  the  Board  have  used  the  best 
means  a'tainable  in  the  most  liberal  .spirit  to  place  the 
town  and  district  in  a high  sanitary  condition. 

Independent  of  sewerage,  the  amount  expended  in  per- 
manent street  works  and  paving  channelling  and  footpaths 
during  one  year  and  eleven  months,  ending  3lst  August 
last,  was  10,500/.  beyond  the  regular  annual  expenditure 
for  maintenance  and  highway  repairs.  Of  the  result  of 
such  works  and  of  general  sanitary  supervision  1 think 
the  death-rate  a very  fair  index,  although  other  causes, 
e.specially  a good  supply  of  food,  may  materially  effect 
it.  In  our  Officer  of  Health’s  report  you  will  find 
a comparison  of  two  cycles  of  five  years,  as  wc  may 
state  it,  " before  taking  sanitary  measures"  and  "after 
taking  sanitary  measures."  and  the  result  stands  thus : — 
Five  years,  ending  1854,  average  aunual  deaths  per 
thousand,  3 1-37 ; five  years,  ending  1859,  average  annual 
deaths  per  thousand,  2 1 '62.  Surely  in  questions  of  sanitary 
progress  some  attention  should  be  paid  to  these  circum- 
stances, and  when  practical  information  onanyindividua 
town  is  volunteered,  some  effort  might  be  made  to  obtain  it 
J.  W.  Waiunc, 

Surveyor  to  the  Cardiff  Local  Board  of  Health. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Louth  {Lincolnshire). — The  parish  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Ludborongh,  has  been  reopened  for  divine 
service.  The  fabric  is  very  ancient,  and  has  suf- 
ered  considerably  from  the  ravages  of  time.  About 
two  years  ago,  tbe  nave  was  unroofed  by  a storm, 
and  it  was  then  found  that  the  building  was  iu  a 
very  defective  state,  and  steps  were  at  once  taken 
to  get  the  whole  thoroughly  repaired.  The  north 
aisle  of  the  north  arcade  of  the  nave  was  in  a very 
dilapidated  state,  and  the  south  clerestory  w.all 
and  the  chancel  arch  had  also  to  be  taken  down. 
In  rebuilding  tbe  clerestory  wall,  one  of  the  old 
windows  was  discovered,  and  adopted  as  a model : 
they  are  simple  roundhead,  light,  and  widely  splayed 
within.  On  the  side  of  the  western  window  of 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  on  the  removal  of 
tbe  old  plastering,  a scroll  painting  was  discovered, 
which  has  been  preserved.  The  whole  of  the 
rouft  are  new,  and  are  of  framed  timber,  stained 
and  varnished,  and  covered  with  red  tiles,  those 
in  the  chancel  being  in  strim  of  white  and  red. 
The  walls  are  built  of  the  white  chalk  stone  of  the 
district,  in  random  courses,  the  dressing  being  of 
Ancaster  stone.  The  greater  part  of  the  area  of 
the  nave  and  aisles  has  been  seated  with  open 
wooden  benches,  tbe  stalls  of  the  chancel  being  of 
a more  elaborate  character,  The  floors  through- 
out, except  under  the  seats,  are  paved  with  tiles. 
The  windows  are  glazed  with  yellow-tinted  cathe- 
dral glass.  The  quatrefoil  in  the  gable  of  the 
chancel  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  having  tbe 
sacred  monogram  in  a medallion.  The  whole  of 
the  works  have  been  completed  under  tbe  super- 
iutendence,  and  from  the  designs,  of  Mr.  James 
Fowler,  architect,  Louth;  aud  Mr.  Maxey,  of  the 
same  place,  has  carried  out  tbe  architect’s  iuten- 
tious. 

Ipswich. — The  foundation  stone  has  been  laid 
of  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Pancras, 
at  Ipswich.  Tlie  limited  nature  of  the  site  has 
obliged  tbe  architect  to  adapt  the  plan  to  its 
irregular  form.  Adopting  the  material  of  the 
county,  red  brick  is  to  be  mainly  employed,  with 
a moderate  use  of  stone,  and  tbe  introduction  of 
black  bricks  where  they  may  serve  to  define  and 
accentuate  architectural  features.  A porch  will 
give  access  to  a spacious  nave,  flanked  by  aisles 
and  terminated  by  an  apsidal  chancel,  which  will 
be  marked  interiorly  by  the  different  forms  of  its 
arches  aud  piers,  and  externally  by  a spirelut  of 
wood  and  metal.  A baptistry  at  the  western  end, 
and  a revestry,  &c.,  at  the  east,  form  subsidiary 
portions  of  the  plan.  The  style  selected  is  a 
modification  of  that  employed  in  this  country  at 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  simple 
geometric  character  of  the  window  tracery  being 
its  most  marked  and  distinctive  features.  The 
church  will,  in  its  greatest  internal  length  aud 
breadth,  measure  87  feet  by  57  feet,  its  estimated 
cost  being  nearly  4,000Z.  It  is  to  seat  600  per- 
sons, aud  will  be  capable  of  holding  1,000.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Hadficld  & Goldie,  of  West- 
minster, and  Mr.  Simpson,  of  London,  is  the 
builder.  The  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing are  given  almost  entirely  by  the  incumbent  of 
the  mission,  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Kemp. 

Kernel  Hempstead. — A vestry  meeting  has  been 
held  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  alterations  in 
tbe  parish  church.  The  vicar  said  that  tbe  build- 
ing committee  received  two  tenders  for  the  work 
during  last  autumn,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
strike  among  the  builders,  the  architect  recom- 
mended that  the  execution  of  the  work  should  be 
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tleferred.  Tbny  had  since  received  five  fresh  ten- 
ders, which  he  would  rend.  For  deal  sittings — 
The  London  Building  Company,  Cox  & 

Son,  1,-198^. ; Elliott,  1,550^. ; Sear,  1,717^.  (Mr. 
Groom  did  not  contratit  for  the  work  in  deal,  or  in 
partly  deal).  For  deal  sittings,  with  oak  top  rails 
and  book  boards — Cox  & Son,  1,512/.;  London 
Building  Company,  1,578/. ; Sear,  1,717.;  Elliott, 
1,720/.  For  entire  oak  sittings — Cox  & Son, 
1,790/.;  Sear,  1,892/.;  London  Building  Com- 
pany, 2,117/.;  Elliott,  2,130/.;  Groom,  2,150/ 
If  all  the  subscriptions  w{‘re  paid  in  they  should 
have  1,700/.  They  had  about  1,500/.  in  hand. 
The  chairman  read  a letter  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Godwin,  offering  to  give  an  additional  50/.  if 
oak  was  used  for  the  seats,  or  if  they  were  of 
stained  pine  with  oak  top  rails  and  book  boards 
No  resolution  was  passed  accepting  any  of  the 
contracts,  but  it  was  understood,  says  the  Herts 
Mercnrii,  that  Messrs.  Cox  & Son’s  tender  would 
be  chosen. 

Birmingltam. — A memorial  tower  Is  about  being 
added  to  the  parish  church  of  Hockley-on-the 
Heath,  near  Birmingham,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bnr- 
man,  to  the  memory  of  his  parents,  and  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Robinson,  Leamington. 

Bradford. — The  works  at  the  borough  ceme- 
tery at  Seholemoor,  says  the  Bradford  Observer, 
are  hastening  towards  completion.  The  cemetery 
is  situnted  just  beyond  Lidget-green,  upon  the 
borders  of  Clayton,  and  lying  upon  a slope  over- 
looking the  Thornton  valley.  The  grounds  al- 
ready laid  out  consist  of  20  acres.  An  estate  of 
more  than  30  acres  w.is  purchased  in  1857,  at  a 
cost  of  4,750/.,  and  more  than  10  acres  are  re- 
served for  future  appropriation.  The  works  have 
been  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gott, 
the  borough  surveyor.  A residence  for  the  regis- 
trar stands  near  the  entrance,  looking  down 
Necropolis-road.  Two  sides  of  the  ground  are 
enclosed  by  high  stone  walls.  Near  the  centre  is 
erected  a chapel  for  the  use  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  one  for  the  Nonconformists.  The  re- 
gistrar’s house  and  the  chapels  were  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Milnes,  architect. 

Neivcastle-ujion-Tgne. — The  John  Knox  Pres- 
byterian cbui'ch  in  this  town,  after  having  been 
closi-d  for  some  time  for  the  erection  of  galleries, 
has  been  re-opened  for  public  worship.  The  im- 
provements have  cost  350/.,  of  which  200/.  was 
subscribed  by  the  congregation.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  galleries  is  about  350/.  They  give  about 
200  additional  sittings,  and  have  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  vibration  of  sound.  The  design  is  by 
Mr.  .John  Dobson,  the  architect  of  the  church ; 
and  the  execution  by  Mr.  Wm.  Dobson,  builder, 
of  this  town. 

Hexham. — The  restoration,  or  rather  re-build- 
ing, of  the  east  gable  and  window  of  Hexham 
Abbey-church  has.  since  the  return  of  favourable 
weather,  made  rapid  progress  towards  completion. 


^oohs  Heatteh. 

The  Simplicity  of  the  Creation ; or,  the  Astro- 
nomical Momiment  of  the  Blessed  Tirgin.  A 
new  Theory  of  the  Solar  System,  Thunder- 
storms, Waterspouts,  Aurora  Boreales,  ^c., 
and  the  Tides.  Dedicated  to  her.  By  William 
Adolph.  London : Catholic  Publishing  and 
Bookselling  Company  (Limited),  Paternoster- 
row.  1859. 

It  is  a pity  the  author  of  this  treatise  should  have 
xjuite  unnecessarily  mixed  up  his  original  and 
suggestive  electrical  and  astronomical  speculations 
with  any  special  form  of  religion;  but,  if  deter- 
mined so  to  do,  why  not  have  “dedicated”  a 
work  on  the  worlds  to  the  Creator  of  the  worlds, 
more  especially  since  it  is  Mr.  Adolph’s  opinion 
that  “ Re  alone  is  the  self-acting  force  Himself” 
by  which  the  worlds  He  has  created  are  for  ever 
actuated;  the  Author  of  all  having  “created 
matter,”  but  “ created  no  forces?” 

The  material  points  of  his  new  theory  the 
author  specifies  to  be  “the  existence  and  opera- 
tion of  positive  electricity  exterior  to  the  solid 
part  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  negative 
electricity  confined  within  them.”  Many  of  our 
readers  may  recollect  of  Mr.  Adolph’s  ingenious 
speculations  on  electricity,  thunder,  sound,  the 
tides,  &c.,  in  the  Builder  of  1851  and  1852,  and 
to  which  he  now  alludes,  as  the  origin  of  this  new 
and  more  extended  theory. 


VARIORUM. 

In  a pamphlet,  titled  “ Industrial  Labour : 
Where  and  How  to  Get  it”  (Manchester:  D.  Kelly, 
53,  Market-street),  Mr.  Isaac  Gregory,  F.R.G.S., 
suggests  the  formation  of  industrial  labour  com- 


mittees and  inquiry  offices  in  the  various  towns 
where  industrial  labour  is  likely  to  be  either 
forthcoming  or  required;  the  object  being  to  pro- 
mote an  organized  system  of  migration,  whereby 
the  supply  of  labour  may  readily  meet  the  shifting 
or  fluctuating  demand.  The  idea  Is  an  important 
one,  and  merits  attention.  “ There  are  emigra- 
tion offices,”  says  Mr.  Gregory;  “why  are  there 
no  migration  offices?  We  have  cheap  trips  and 
cheap  pleasure  trains:  can  we  have  no  industrial 
labour  trains  once  a week,  at  low  rates?  Many 
municipal  corporations  have  a water  committee, 
sewerage  committee,  paving  committee  : why  no 
iudustrial  1-abour  committee, — and  why  no  iudus- 
tri;vl  labour  office,  where  would-be  employers  and 
employed,  buyers  and  sellers  of  labour,  may  regis- 
ter their  wants,  and  have  the  weekly  aggregate  of 
their  wants  communicated  to  the  industrial  labour 

office  or  offices  in  any  part  of  England?” An 

article  in  the  Neiv  Quarterly  Revieto,  on  “ The 
Lace  Trade  and  the  Factory  Act,”  in  which  the 
legislative  application  of  the  Factory  Act  to  the 
lace  trade  is  urged,  as  very  much  required,  has 
been  reprinted  in  a revised  and  enlarged  form 
(H:irdwickc,  192,  Piccadilly).  The  object,  a most 
desirable  one,  is  to  do  away  with  the  night-work 
of  women  and  children  in  the  lace  factories,  by  the 
application  to  these  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  which 
is  now  uniformly  esteemed  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  as  “ the  best  Act  Parliament  ever 
passed.” 


Presentation  op  Testimonials  to  Archi- 
TECTS- — The  gratuitous  services  of  Messrs.  Hirst 
A Underwood,  as  architects  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Academy  at  Bi  istol,  have  been  recognized  by  a 
testimonial  to  each  of  these  gentlemen.  The 
testimonial  to  Mr.  Hirst  consists  of  an  antique 
clock,  iu  ormolu  and  blue  Sevres  china.  The 
clock  is  siirranunted  by  figures  of  Diana  and  Mi- 
nerva, and  it  bears  the  following  inscription: — 
“ Presented,  with  the  accompanying  vases,  to 
J.  H.  Hirst,  esq.,  M.I.B.A.,  architect,  by  the 
trustees,  treasurer,  and  artists  of  the  Bristol 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  bis  gratuitous  services  in  designing  the  tasteful 
exterior  and  various  embBlli«hmcnts  ot  that  edifice. 
— May,  18G0.”  The  vases  referred  to  are  in 
chased  ormolu  and  purple  Sfcvres  chiua.  The 
timepiece  presented  to  Mr.  Underwood  is  of  black 
and  verdantique  marble,  with  a figure  of  Music  in 
bronze.  It  is  inscribed — “ Presented,  with  the 
accompanying  figures,  to  C.  Underwood,  esq., 
architect,  by  the  trustees,  treasurer,  and  artists  of 
the  Bristol  Fine  Arts  Academy,  in  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  gratuitous  services  in 
arranging,  conjointly  with  J.  H.  Hirst,  esq.,  the 
inferior  disposition  of  that  edifice,  and  in  ably 
superintending  its  erection. — May,  1860.”  The 
figures  are  rather  large-sized  statuettes,  in  bronze, 
of  dancers  with  cymbals.  The  testimonials  were 
got  up  in  a short  time,  the  eubscriplions  having 
been  confined  to  the  trustees  and  artists,  and  Mr. 
Hirst  and  Mr.  Underwood  were  taken  quite  by 
surprise  in  tlie  matter. 

British  Museum. — The  annual  account  of  the 
British  Museum  has  been  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, with  the  usual  statement  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  proposed  estimate  for  the  current  year, 
100,850/.,  is  to  be  expended.  The  salaries  amount 
to  39,08-1-/.  and  25.282/.  are  appropriated  to  pur- 
chases, chiefly  of  books,  antiquities,  and  minerals, 
with  nearly  as  much  for  repairs,  furniture,  and 
fittings,  the  latter  principally  for  the  library  and 
department  of  antiquities.  Bookbinding  costs 
7.500/.  a year.  The  additions  to  the  library  are 
greatly  beyond  the  number  of  books  directed  by 
law  to  be  supplied  by  the  publishers.  Above  two- 
thirds  of  the  books  placed  in  the  library  last  year 
were  purchased.  The  number  of  readers  was 
122,424,  which  would  give  an  average  of  418 
a day. 

The  Arcades  in  the  Horticultural 
Gardens. — Sir  : You  will  regret  to  hear  that  the 
terraces  in  the  new  gardens  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  of  which  yon  gave  last  week  so  capital  a 
plan,  have  bad  a very  bad  commencement.  It  is 
said,  and  I believe  with  truth,  that  they  are  being 
constructed  without  the  superintendence  of  the 
architect.  The  slender  piers  to  the  arcades  of  the 
grand  entrance,  both  front  and  back,  being  con- 
structed in  mortar,  showed  such  evident  signs  of 
failure,  that,  to  prevent  accident,  they  have  been 
taken  down  and  reconstructed  in  cement;  the 
front  of  the  building  being  carefully  covered  with 
tarpaulins  during  the  operation. 

An  Architect. 
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The  Woolwich  New  Dkinkino-Fountain. — 
The  fountain  presented  to  the  town  of  Woolwich 
by  Dr.  Conquest  has  been  formally  opened  by  Mr. 
S.  Gurney.  This  fountain  is  the  first  erected  in 
Woolwich.  It  was  cast  by  the  Coalbrook  Dale 
Iron  Company,  from  a design  submitted  by  the 
Drinking-Fountain  Association,  and  is  composed 
principally  of  iron,  being  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the 
station,  the  water  flowing  from  a shell  fixed  in  a 
niche,  two  metal  cupa  being  jdaced  as  drinking 
utensils.  The  fountain  is  surmounted  by  the 
inscription  “Drink  and  be  thankful.”  At  the  foot 
of  the  fountain  is  a basin  fixed  in  a recess,  into 
which  the  waste  water  flows  from  the  fountain, 
and  surrounding  this  are  the  words,  “ Love  me, 
love  my  dog.”  The  water  is  supplied  from  the 
spring  and  reservoir  at  Mount  Pleasant,  from 
which  nearly  tho  whole  of  Woolwich  was  a short 
time  since  supplied,  but  which  has  recently  been 
disused.  A perpetual  supply  is  thus  insured. 
The  work  of  erection  was  done  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
pUiinber.  During  the  ceremonial  of  the  opening 
Mr.  Gurney  remarked  (according  to  Orr’s  Kentish 
Jotirnal)  that  there  were  nearly  thirty  such  drink- 
ing-fountains now  opened  in  the  metropolis,  and 
he  hoped  that  in  a few  years  this  number  would 
be  more  than  doubled. 

A Hint  to  the  Enterprising. — We  would 
direct  the  attention  of  capitalists  to  the  peculiar 
opportunities  which  the  howling  wildernesses  in 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Sepulchre  present  fur  success- 
ful enterprise.  A small  plot  of  laud  in  Fleet-street 
has  recently  realized  iv  fabulous  sum,  while  whole 
Seres  within  a stone’s-tbrow  are  as  unproductive 
and  desolate  as  though  they  were  integral  parts 
of  Salisbury  Plain  ! What  are  the  English  people 
about  ? We  are  sure  that  a very  little  time  will 
expire  before  a change  will  come  o’er  the  spirit  of 
their  dream,  and  that  which  is  now  a disgrace  to 
this  proud  city  will  become  as  profitable,  as 
bustling,  and  as  cheerful  ns  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
indicate  the  precise  line  it  is  expedient  to  follow 
in  order  to  compass  the  ends  all  seek  in  the  em- 
ployment of  capital.  We  would  merely  say  that 
so  soon  as  one  or  two  railways  shall  be  in  opera- 
ration,  pouring  thousands  of  people  info  the  city 
from  the  suburbs,  and  from  the  far  north  and 
west — so  soon  as  this  result  shall  be  accomplished, 
the  whole  face  of  the  neighbouihood  will  become  i 
changed,  and  the  property  which  has  been  for 
years  the  least  In  value  of  any  in  the  city  will  at 
once  be  converted  into  a mine  of  wealth. — City 
Press. 

The  Economic  Museum.  — This  useful  and 
valuable  museum,  which  was  commenced  by  Mr.  I 
Twining,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1856,  and  sub-  I 
sequently  exhibited  in  a state  of  progress  at  the  I 
South  Kensington  Museum  and  the  Polytechnic  , 
Institution,  is  now  located,  for  more  complete  I 
development,  in  a building  erected  on  the  grounds  ' 
of  Perryn  House,  near  the  railway  station,  at 
Twickenham.  On  and  after  the  Ist  of  July,  1860,  1 
orders  for  admission  to  the  museum,  on  Wednes-  I 
days,  between  tw’o  and  five  p.m.,  may  be  obtained  I 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Addi- 
tional facilities  will  be  afi'orded  as  soon  as  the 
arrangements  of  the  museum,  in  its  new  premises, 
shall  be  sufficiently  advanced.  Visitors  will  be 
received  by  the  curator,  Mr.  W.  Freeman,  who 
will  supply  further  particulars.  All  admissions 
will  be  gratuitous.  Communications  should  bo 
addressed  to  T.  Twining,  esq.,  Perryn  House, 
Twickenham,  S.W. 

Iron  Tramways  in  the  City. — Workmen  are 
now  employed  in  Fencburch-street  and  Leaden- 
hall-street,  laying  down  500  feet  of  new  iron  i 
pavement,  Mr.  J.  B.  Redmari’s  patent,  to  form  a 
tramway  in  6-feet  blocks,  with  grooves  to  prevent  ! 
the  slipping  of  horses.  An  iron  roadway  was  i 
commenced  two  years  since  in  the  same  locality,  I 
but  was  soon  afterwards  taken  up,  the  experimeut  \ 
having  failed  to  answer  the  expectations  of  the  I 
projectors.  I 

The  Ellison  Water  Colour  Collection  of  ' 
Paintings. — This  interesting  gift  has  now  been 
deposited  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and 
will  be  first  exhibited  to  the  public  on  Saturday 
next. 

The  Carters  at  Alnwick. — The  AlmvicJc 
Journal  says, — “ At  Newcastle,  in  Elswick-lane,  on 
the  7th  instant,  aged  34,  died  Mr.  Thomas  Albert 
Boliim,  carver  at  Alnwick  Castle.  The  regular 
staff  of  carvers  at  the  castle  is  about  twenty-srx, 
and  this  is  the  fifeh  death  that  has  occurred  j 
among  them.  There  must  be  something  detri-  I 
mental  to  health,  either  in  the  occupation  itself  ! 
or  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  their  work-  i 
shops.”  This  bears  out  an  observation  made  in  j 
our  journal  not  long  ago,  and  should  be  inquired  I 
into. 
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The  Town-  Se-wage  Peoeleii  : Portable 
Sewage  Manure. — Mr.  Manning,  tbe  patentee 
of  a process  for  tbe  treatment  of  the  sewage  of 
towns,  and  its  conversion  into  a dry  and  portable 
manure,  read  a letter  from  Baron  Liebig  lati-ly  at 
ii  meeting  of  the  Haddington  Agricultural  Club. 
After  stating  that  tbe  sample  of  sewage  manure 
forwarded  to  him  from  tbe  works  at  the  South 
Back  of  tbe  Canongate  by  Mr.  JIanning  contained 
a large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime,  magnesia, 
potash,  &.C.,  with  ammonia,  and  a small  percentage 
of  phosphoric  acid,  Baron  Liebig,  according  to  the 
Scotsman,  observes  : — “ In  my  opinion,  which  is, 
however,  not  yet  confirmed  by  exact  figures,  the 
action  of  this  manure,  if  used  by  itself,  would  be 
limited,  the  most  active  matters  being  contained 
in  too  small  proportions  relatively  to  its  volume  ; 
but  I believGj  that  a mixture  of  your  manure 
with  guano,  or  phosphate  of  lime  (boue  dust), 
would  confer  tbe  most  solid  advantages  upon  agri- 
culture. Your  manure  would  add  those  useful 
elements  which  are  neither  contained  in  guano 
nor  bones,  and  would  increase  their  action  and 
efficacy,  so  that,  at  tbe  very  moderate  price  at 
which  you  sell  it,  this  mixture  would  prove  also  a 
source  of  great  economy  to  tlie  farmer.  I was 
{istonished  to  find  in  your  manure  so  large  a 
<iuantity  of  ammonia  and  potash,  and  I am  con- 
viirced  that  your  (patervt)  process  Is  perfectly  ap- 
plicable to  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  of  towns, 
and  the  manufacture  of  a sewage  manure.” 

New  LiGnTHOi'SE  in  the  Ba-etamas. — The 
tower  is  157  feet  6 inches  high,  and  formed  of 
eisfc-irou  plate-s  8 feet  by  7 feet,  bolted  together. 
The  plates  of  the  lowest  tier  weigh  about  li  ton 
each,  but  decrease  gradually  to  the  summit.  The 
cast-iron  shell  of  the  tower  stands  on  a ridging 
of  teak  piles,  driven  20  feet  through  the  saud  and 
coral  rock.  At  a height  of  135  feet  there  is  a 
projecting  gallery,  surmounted  by  a railing.  A 
cast-iron  pipe,  18  inches  in  diameter,  is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  tower,  extending  from  the 
foundation  to  the  lantern.  This  serves  as  a 
centrical  support  to  the  floors,  and  carries  the 
weight  of  the  lens  and  lighting  apparatus.  A 
c.ist-iron  spiral  staircase  ascends  round  the  centre 
■<iolumn  to  a height  of  24  feet,  and  thenco  round 
tlie  internal  walls  of  the  tower.  The  whole  of  the 
tower  is  lined  with  brick  and  concrete,  decreasing 
from  8 feet  in  thickness  at  the  ground  to  a single 
•1-inch  ring  at  the  lantern  floor.  The  dwellings 
of  the  keepers  are  of  brick,  with  slated  roof,  and 
are  arranged  round  the  base  of  the  tower  in  the 
form  of  a ten-sided  polygon,  while  division-walls 
act  as  buttresses  to  the  structure.  Under  the 
<]weUings  are  ten  cast-iron  tanks,  each  capable  of 
holding  1,000  gallons  of  water,  and  supplied  by 
gutters  connected  with  the  roof.  The  work  was 
designed  by  Mr.  A.  Gordon,  C.E , and  carried  out 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Scott,  resident  engineer.  The 
working  party  landed  on  1st  April,  1858,  and  tlie 
light  was  exhibited  exactly  two  years  afterwards. 
No  accident  occurred  during  tbe  erection. 

Conservatory,  Kew  Gardens. — The  tender 
of  Messrs.  Cabitt  & Co.,  of  Pimlico,  for  tbe  ereO' 
tion  of  the  great  conservatory  lu  the  pleasiire 
grounds  and  arboretum  adjoining  the  Botanic 
G.irdens  at  Kew,  has  been  accepted,  and  the  work 
commenced.  It  will  be  a trifle  short  of  700  feet 
in  length.  It  will  occupy  an  extensive  area  on 
tbe  right  hand  side  of  the  grand  lawn  avenue, 
loading  from  the  Palm  House  to  the  Pagod.i. 


TENDERS 

For  the  Great  Malvern  Hotel ; Mr.  E.  ElmsHe,  archi- 
tect. First  contract : — 

Davis iei22.950  0 0 

McCann  & Everal 22,750  0 0 

Eassie  21,706  0 0 

■Wood 20,050  0 0 

Farrell 20.800  0 0 

Myers  20,760  0 0 

Broadbent  18,000  0 0 

Perkins  (accepted)  17.080  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  dwelliner  house,  Earley-park,  Berks, 
for  Mr,  Thomas  Porter;  Mr.  A-  Waterhouse,  Manchester, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Carter <^6.000  0 0 

Hooper 6,8)3  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham 6,408  0 0 

Smith 6,115  0 0 

Wheeler  & Son 5,705  0 8 

For  restoration  of  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Bethnal-green, 
recently  destrojed  by  fire;  Mr.  T.  E.  Knightley,  archi- 
tect:— 

Little  .^6*5, 998  0 0 

Clarke 5,8/5  0 0 

Wood 5,836  0 0 

Perry  5,7-*  1 0 0 

Pritchard  5,580  0 0 

Foster 5,579  0 0 


For  two  houses  in  Hackney-downs ; Mr.  R.  Koberts, 
architect 

Jack'on  & Shaw rf),220  0 0 

Callow 3,057  0 0 

Brown  9c  Robinson 3,942  0 0 

Coleman  & Co 3,847  0 0 

Conder  3,829  0 0 

Galsworthy  3,745  0 0 

Ashby  & Sons 3,737  0 0 

Perry 3,724  0 0 


Fur  works  of  restoration  at  Worcester  Cathedral 

Thompson /6'4,346  0 0 

Less  if  windows  to  lady  chapel 
be  not  done  156  0 0 


Total  j£'4,l0O  0 0 

Messrs.  Burnell  & Son 4,3l6  10  0 

Less  if  windows  to  lady  chapel 
be  not  done  168  0 0 

Total ^4,148  10  0 


For  two  semi-detached  villas,  at  Great  Malvern,  for 
Major  Daiiieh;  Mr.  E.  W.  Elmslio,  architect : — 

Davis £'i,400  0 0 

Perkins  3,195  0 0 

Smart  (accepted) 3. '75  0 0 


For  works  to  be  done  in  alterations.  &e.,  at  St.  At,vj,ee 
Church,  London-wall;  Messrs.  Tillott  & Chamberi^ij 
architects;—  ’ 

Knight  ^020  0 0 

Mason  & Son 828  0 o 

Brown  & Robinson 608  0 0 

Pritchard  & Son 687  0 0 

Wills 650  0 0 

For  works  to  be  done  in  renairs,  &c.,  to  premises, 
Thornley- wharf,  Regent’s-parlc  Ba-in.  for  Messr-.  Finney, 
Seal,  9c  Co. ; Messrs.  Tillott  & Chamberlain,  architects  ; — 

Holland i6340  0 0 

Cannon 270  0 0 

Pritchard  9c  Son 256  0 0 

Wills  225  0 0 

IHarp-lnni'. — Sin  With  reference  to  the  tender  for 
works  to  be  erected  in  Harp-lane,  City,  under  Messrs, 
-young  & Son,  inserted  in  your  journal  of  the  6th  instant, 
I beg  to  inform  you  that  my  tender  was  the  one  finally 
accepted,  Mr.  Knight  having  declined.  — H.  H s rt.] 


For  seven  new  houses  in  Kettering,  Northamptonshire 
Mr,  E.  F.  Law,  architect: — 

King  ^£-3.323  13  8 

Hawthorn 3,028  10  8 

Pooley 2,828  0 0 

B.iyes  & Brown  2.79s  17  8 

Cosford 2,729  0 0 

Simpson  & Glover 2.706  16  0 

Henson  2,693  13  0 

Boddington  (accepted) 2,039  0 0 

For  a pair  of  semi-detached  villas,  to  be  built  at 
ishop’s  Down.  Tonbridge  Wells,  for  Mr.  John  Colbraii ; 
Mr.  W.  Bond,  architect.  Quantities  sup|>lied  : — 

Edwards 13  0 

Mercer  & Campfleld  3,012  10  0 

Noakes  2.088  0 0 

Walker  2,924  16  7 

PerigO&  Vigor 2,810  0 0 

Pink.  ' " " 


schools,  tec.,  for  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  No: 
thampton  ; Mr.  E.  F.  Law,  architect; — 

Clifton ,s6'2.843  0 0 

Parker 2.750  0 0 

Whitmy 2,675  0 0 

Broadbent 2,500  0 0 

Ircson 2,413  0 0 

Cosford  (accepted) 2,300  0 0 

For  erecting  three  villas  upon  the  Western  Elms  Estate 
at  Reading ; Messrs.  Cooper  & Gouluing,  Reading,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  suppiied: — 

Woodroffe ^2,069  0 0 

Orton  & Child 2,026  0 0 

Shepherd  1,908  0 0 

Wells  1.953  0 0 


TO  correspondents. 

Z,— Qa.-exltor  (should  hava  *ciit  his  name).— J.  P.— C.  X\'.  F,— 
MMia.  1'.— G.  r.— Mark  Lane  (each  reply  in  our  '•  Notices  ” aiiportalns 
to  the  iiiiti.-vlB  before  it  on!5).-J.  O.  R.— W.  H.  (various  modes  of 
“killiiiff"  smoked  bricks  have  been  giver  at  different  tluiee  incur 
jourual)-0.  anda-J.  P.  S.-W.  H.  R.-'W.  W.-A  C-,A.  G.  8.- 
Old  Subscriber  (we  cannot  give  addressej).— Scree,— A.  W,  1'.  (will 
appear). 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^‘c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder," 
No,  1,  YorJe-sireet,  Covent-garden,  All  other 
Communicatioiis  should  be  addressed  to  the 
■‘Editor,”  and  NOT  to  the  “Publisher,” 

Post-office  Orders  and  Bemittances  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Just  published,  price  6d-  or  Is.  In  boarsd, 

EMOEIALS  of  WORKERS:  the  Past 

to  cncoumge  the  Present. 

Bv  GEORGE  GODWIN, 

Author  of  " Town  Swamps  »nd  Social  Bridges."  Ac. 

This  printed  lecture  snould  be  re.ui  and  tdoussht  over  in  Ibo  home 
very  peasant  nnd  arliran  in  Great  BriUiii."— -trt-Joiirnai. 
London : HAKDWK’KK.  Piccadilly  ; and  at  the  OHico  of 
“ The  Builder."  1,  York-stieet. 


For  building  a detached  and  a pair  of  scmi-dvtachcd 
villas  on  the  Western  Elms  Estate,  Reading,  lor  Mr.  J. 
Wilson ; Messrs.  Cooper  & Goulding,  architects  : — 

Woodroffe jer2,069  0 0 

Ort’in&  Child 2,026  0 0 

Sheppard  1,998  u 0 

Wells 1,953  0 0 


For  nigh  Wych  Church  and  Schools;  Mr.  G.  E. 
Pritchett,  architect:— 


E.  W I L L I A M ELLISON, 

CONSULTING  SURVEYOR,  late  of  STAINSBY-RO.VD, 

Has  taken  Offices  at 
13  FENCHUKCH-BUILDINGS.  FENCHDRCH-STREET,  E.C. 

Where  hv  cootliiues  to  adv|«e  BUILUEUS 

On  BREACHES  of  CONTRACT  DISPUTED  ACCOUNTS,  Ac. 

A/TE.  T.  Y.  KTMPION,  ARCHITECT  ami 

ijA  SUR\'F.YOR,2,  Adaiu’s-court,  Old  Broad-street,  Ixmdon,  E.C. 
Disputed  accounts  speedily  adjusted. 

Artlfieers’  works  measured  and  viUued. 

Eatiitcs  surveyed  and  mapped 

Iiedgiis,  working  and  debvll  drawings,  maps,  plans,  tracings,  per- 
spectives. tuid  proftesioiial  aid  generally. 

LiOiogTuphy,  artistic  aud  ci 

YDNEY  PARLIAMENT  HOUSES.- 


Burton j£'3,722 

Glasscock 3, 000 

Bell  2,025 

Dickinson  (accepted)  2,777 


Add  if  Oak  Seats 
arc  provided, 
instead  of  Deal. 
..sH-l-iJ  10  0 


93  0 


For  alterations  to  shoo  and  premise^,  No.  115,  Oxford- 
street;  Mr.  H.  Field,  architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Edser c6'l,057  0 0 

Mansfield 1,050  0 0 

Patman  & Co >."15  0 0 

Todd.jun 96*  0 0 

Saunders  849  0 0 

For  vaults  and  other  works,  Barge-yard,  Bucklersbury, 
for  Mr.  F.  G.  Debenhara  ; Mr.  William  Nunn,  architect 

Glenn ■^93*  <> 

Sewell C65  0 0 

Dearsley 5*^  9 9 

Brass ®39  0 0 

Turner  620  0 0 

Day  (accepted) 597  0 0 

For  alteratio-ns  to  Sidmouth  Hou'e,  Grav’s-Inn-road, 
and  building  new  shop  in  lorecourt,  for  Mr.  Waller  :— 

Partridge  & Crutch  j£-667  0 0 

Hugoe&  Winter 508  0 0 

WiUiams  591  0 9 

gands 562  0 0 

Miller  (accepted) 623  0 0 

For  constructing  about  620  feet  of  sewer,  and  forming 
Redcliffe-road,  at  West  Brompton,  Middlesex 

Morris* 9 0 

Bilton ■‘59  0 0 

Davis '“8  0 0 

Mutter  ‘ ® 

Walton ■‘29  12  0 

Avers*  386  7 6 

35d  n 0 

Guttridge*  355  0 0 

* By  post  immediately  after  others  had  been  opened. 
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tANTRT),  a 


WORKING  FOREMAN 

sUircoi 


. Offlco  of  ‘•Till 


¥ 

„^ferr■ 

WANTED,  on  experienced  BUILDER’ 

FHOP  FOREMAN,  one  that  hnj  filled  a •Imilnr  altimtlc 

quired, 

w 


TO  nun, DEES'  CLERKS. 

ANTED,  in  the  Office  of  a Builder  in 

LERK.  a "teaily,  ectlve  Younu  Man,  ^Iio  !• 
iig  lip  accnnnta.  nieaxiirine  worku,  estlmatinfr. 
Aclilress,  stating  nee.  salary  expected,  niul 


n Z.  Olfice  of  ■' 


H RiilMo 


"^^ANTRD,  hva  Gentleman  of  experience, 

-I  » ^ "geil  ;iLnti  ENOAOEMENT  In  nn  ArcbItBCt  and  «iirreyor'j 


agoort  r 


tiiehtsi 

■,c  rniitllle  of 
0 IS  jier  wcelc. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  in  the 

BrriLDPR  or  Korsmnn  in  a Tlmbi'r-yanl  To«ti 


ork-  keep  men',  iime  In  thV’v, 
le  hooka,  Ac.— Adilre**,  8.  U,  P, 


^IMBER  TRADE. — A Gentleman  engaged 

I,  for  nearly  twenty  years  with  one  Fina  in  the  above  traile 

(retain,  wishes  for  aRE  ENGAGEMENT  118 

l itherlntown  or  country.— Address,  A.  1 
gntc-atroot,  St.  I’lnirs,  E.C. 


TO  BUlLliERS  AND  OTHERS. 

.CCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE.  — Plana 

_ drawn,  Ppeeificallons  written.  Quantities  taken,  Estlm..t<'s 
mniic.  and  any  Ollier  deocriptlon  of  office  work  done  on  tho  most  rea- 
jonalile  terms. — Apply.  H.  S.47.  Htiib-street,  Rlooiuslniry,  W C. 

N.IJ.— Aconslderatlou  will  be  m.vie  whore  the  competitor ii 


0^ 


pOMMISSIONS  WANTED.— A House, 

\ J having  a good  connection  with  Bnililen,  Upholstereia.  mid 
Ciiblnetmakers,  both  in  the  North  and  Bo  Ub  of  Scotland,  is  at  pre- 
sent open  for  a few  (Jonimlesious  (or  floods  used  hy  the  above  tindes. 
The  moat  satisfactory  references  na  to  rcspccUbllity.  Ac,  given  mid 
required  — Api-ly  bylett-r,  to  K.  X!>,  .-aro  of  Measrs.Bobci-tsou  A 8i,'ott. 
Advertising  Agents,  Uanover-streot,  Edinburgh. 


TO  A 


dllTECTS.  ENfUNEERS,  AND  C 


WTO  I'AUPESTFRfl  AVD  BTlHDEna 

ANTED,  to  PLAGE  ,a  YOTTTII,  noed 

IS  ns  Indoor  or - - - '' 


"l^ANTED,  hy  a Young  Man,  aued  20,  a 

"■  Ofli.-7  nas  hern 


f 19,  Minories,  City, 


1 AnriiTTEGT-q 


' ' '» iv\  XI 1 1 p.«  - 1 .,.>11  r-i  I H V i-:y  (1K14 

WANTED,  a SITTTATIDN  as  JITNIOE 

J,,L  "“.1' 


1,  John’s-plaee,  Camberwell  New-ro 


PAINTERS,  AND  OTITBRS 


A FOREIGN  AROHITEOT,  from  one  of  the 

.IV  principal  Aca-lrniics  of  Europe,  and  who  h.vi  filled  an  offi  l.-il 
ntiialion  ahroad,  desires  EMPLOYMENT  in  the  Aivhitectural  or 
Engineering  Piofcssionv.  Ho  is  ul»o  thurougldy  nciiiialnted  with  the 
Rpanlsh  mul  French  languages.— Address,  A.  M.  JL  Sussex  Uutel, 


KCTH.  BUILDERS,  ESTATE  AOENfS,  Ac, 


A YOUNG  JlAN,  aged  23,  is  in  want  of  a 

r\.  SITnATIONasCI.ERKinthoDfficeofonoofthoft'ovo.  Has 


been  

stmels  and  Hiiis  ofOnautme 
i-ketclies.  Has  been  live  jei 
Builder.  Salary,  30b.  per  we' 
noxton. 


WANTED  to  PURCHASE,  a MORTAR- 

T V MILL,  with  iron  or  stone  runners.- Additss.  with  size  and 
price,  to  A.  Measra,  Whitehead  A Mutrls,  1,  Philpot-laue,  E.C, 

pOLONCEAU  and  DIMMER 
ASPHALTE. 


Forcovorlug  Flat  Roofs,  Paving  and  Flooring  of  every  description, 
espocially  In  places  subject  to  riatnp  and  vermin.  This  Aephalto  Is 
nowexro'  sively  rwd  for  paving  Stables  (as  shown  ab  .ve),  the  ab-euoe 
of  Joints  preventing  the  generation  of  ammonia.  For  Estimates  and 
Prices,  Ac.  Ac.  apply  to  JOHN  PILKINGTON,  15,  Fish  street-bill. 
London,  E.C.  v ui... 

Country  Builders  supplied  with  Asph.Hte  in  Bulk  for  covering 
Floors,  Ac,  with  liisti  notions  to  lay  it  down. 


Footings,  Bar 


A CCTDENTS  of  EVERY  KIND  and  from 

Xi  x\NY  CAUSE  insured  against  by  an  annual  payment  of  3{. 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 
which  secures  1,0001,  at  death,  nr  61.  weekly  for  iujurv 
ONE  PERSON  in  every  FIFTEEN  of  those  insured  is  injtu’ed 
yearly  by  Accident  of  some  description. 

No  Extra  Premium  for  Members  of  Volunteer  Bifie  Corps. 

No  charge  for  Stamp  Duty. 

'‘PL’?.  ^ Provincial  Agents,  the 


TO  BUILDERS, 


A YOUNG  MAN,  from  the  country,  is 

dpslrnns  of  engaging  bimBelf  as  IMPROVER  to  a resjiectabl e 


if  engaging 
11  work  preferred.  Wages  not  so  much 
— Address,  1).  CORRIE,  (I,  CatLerine-s-junre, 


resjiectAble 
• lectasa 
tlllery- 


TO  BT'ILDFR.S  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A thoroughly  practical  niid  efficient 

Xv  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS  and  CARPENTER.S  is  open  loan 
I' MCtOEMENT.  cither  in  the  simp  or  building.  The  country  pre- 


Raliway  SUtions,  and  at  tlie  Head  Office. 

This  Comjiany  alone,  witlioi 
other  Company,  has  paid  in 

COilPENSATION  53,0001, 

'YILLIASl  J.  VLVN,  Secretary, 


malgnmatlon  with  any 


PROVIDENT  CLERKS’  MUTUAL  LIFE 

X ASSOCIATION.-  EstablUhed  1840. 


- EstablUhed  1840. 
niVSTESS. 

tt.  Esq. 

X.  de  RothBcbUd,  M.P 
>r  all  Classes. 


-r-w-w-  X •»  ™ BiULDERS. 

A^NTED,  Jiv  Yoiin!T_Maii,  a .SITT^A- 


-ww-w  X I’UILDERB  AND  OTHERS, 

^Y^ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  ao-od  24,  a 

TV  SmTATION  as  LABOURER  ; has  . g„xvl  know!-  due  of  leaf 

" '■“•■s-i'J'Ii™.  jo., 


Coffee-house,  Lisson-grove,  N.W 


w 

with  an  Eii| 
149.  Drury-I 


, DRAUGHTSMAN. 

ANTED,  bv  the  Adv’crtispr,  who  i.s  a 

Vnnnr.  iifnii.  a SITUATION  OS  nliove.  Has  served  his  time 
iigfirm  in  the  nnvth.  Salary  not  so  nnirh  on  olueet 
'Ugngement.— Addreii,  W.  B,  W.  Jlr,  James  Broad's. 


■RANTED,  a RE  ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

livelier -Ad;i^‘."Y'  Lirii'J-M'n-eyor  and 


ANTED,  for  a pennanenev,  an  cxpc- 

T T rienc-d  HTTrr.DER’S  FOREMAN.  He  must  have  a llinmuch 
knowleilee  of  bl.  hiiBiii*...  .......i.i.  ..r ....  v .,  bixm i-ngn 


who  has  a pnietlx 

p^ly  i|.eii  to  

BROTHERS,  Norlhninirton. 


ipalile  of  mat 

■linviting.  Pivferrnce  will  he  given  io  a person 
lowl-xige  of  earpentry  aim  joining,  and  prinel- 
■ountry.  — .\pply,  stating  terms,  to  SMITH, 


TO  PLUMBERB  AND'oTHEr's. 


TY" ANTED,  by  a Three-branch  Hand,  a 

x’good  ".required^  can  do  Gas-fitting. 

w 


TO  nvn,  endineers,  surveyots.  ac 

A N ASSISTANT  de.sires  a RE-ENGAGE- 

iX  MENT,  Has  ha-l  much  experience  in  surveying,  levellli.g 


iping  : al«n  in  drainage  ni 
an  assist  in  thenivhitox  tuml  department  if  reiiub 
■r  testimonials,-  Address,  J.  C.  40.  JIonti>elIier-st) 


, levellli. 
«!  refereuci 


ii-hitl,  Surrey. 

T ARCniTECT.S  .\ND~BUrLDRR9.'“ 


AY’-^N'T'ED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a STTUA- 

Jolty-fl”  or  TIMFKEFPFR.  Ha,  been 

His  cha 
society ) 

w 


twonty-flvB  yea 
His  Character  will  no 

society  man.— Addresi 


•1th  bis 

bear  the  strictest  liiTe*UK«tion.  N 
—x  .1,-  ^ canstr 

H'tciii  street.  Cleikci 

ANTED,  by  a Junior  Cleric,  who~bas 

ace  drawings,  copy  specifications,  and  haa  a little  ki 
mi  •"''■‘ylng^  and  leveling.— Address,  V,  K.  \V,  4.  i 


Bide.  Boroiigh-rnivl.  Siiiiderli 


wanted,  .a  SITUATION,  bv  a useful 

not  BO  CTetT’^  to  sharpen  saws  ,md  woric  a saw  bench.  \V„g,4 
E.  Gardner's,  45,  Paddiiigton-slrcet,  Maryl"cljone."°'  ^ 


— , - PROPERTY. 

WTANTF.D,  by  a.  Young  M.in,  a BEIGK- 

J.  Li,“75;iKii'SlfS  ..nS™*";;';,".,""  '■jr:'”" 

^th  List  employer.-Address,  R,  R.  5,  Cb4pel-place[  'CroiTO%tr«” 


"Y^ANTED,  by  a Prftctical  find  Confidential 

chln;rv  „U>‘de™tanda  all  sorts  of  yi.a- 


ehinei . 

to  any  employer . 

square.  Clcrkciiwel  i . London. ' 


Wanted,  employment,  by  a Yotmi- 


TU-C'  * JO  ARCHITElTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

HE  Advertiser,  aged  21,  who  is  a uood 

x-ca  pSSS  a™  ptai.  maw. 

MENT.  - Addrwi  M Buildiug.  IS  deitroua  of  an  ESOaGE- 

Strect,  Clerkenwoli,  E.C.  **  tapping.  News-agent,  bd,  Compton- 


T®.F,  A'lyMtiser,  who  is  a iioat  Draughtsman 

c.  D.  B.  u., «, 


. W,  , JO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BURVEY0R3, 

A N ASSISTANT  that  perfectly  iiuder- 

(b.  'll*,  ’’'‘'■"•'f-b  comiictent  for  any  undertaking 

( iwlcal  or  Gothic,  In  prrpariug  plans,  specifying,  superiiitending 
Works  and  what  nlotes  (,«  tbeio,  offers  his  fervlcc*  on  modcriti 
Fi™OD  8 lux  Jeepectablo.— Address,  free,  to  A 8.  R.  Post-office, 

A FIRST -RATE  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

X i lately  disengaged  from  the  office  of  an  eminent  nrebitect, 

ir!ra”E;uf,E‘5™''“’  om.. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  25,  .a  good  Arcbi- 

tectiiral  Diaiiglitauiaii  .and  Aritlinictician,  wishes  toARTlCt.E 
liimwlf  to  a respecUblu  Building  Firm  f„r  two  years.  Would  serve 
the  flret  six  moiAlu  without  itfiy.  hie  object  being  to  obUlii  n thorough 
k'lowledve  of  the  bu  Iness  in  all  ita  loanchea  Hu*  good  references* 
Ad  ire-s.  A.  B.  F.  Mx-.  Lock's,  Slatioutr,  52,  Upper  Kurth-place,  Gray's 
Inn-rood. 

A FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS  is 

.^  desirous  of  a RE-E-VH  40EMENT  in  town  or  country.-Addresi 
G-  G,  ‘.1,  Clreiicettcr-place,  Fitzroy-siiuare,  Loudon,  W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS, 

A N ASSISTANT,  of  first-rate  ability,  is 

-TV  open  to  an  ENoAOEMENT.  He  U a quick  and  excellent 
Draughtaman.  and  thorough'y  coniftent  to  prc[inro  detail  and 
working  drawings,— AddresL  F.  a 17,  Brompton-row.  lirompton. 

A N experienced  ASSISTANT  xvill  be  open 

x-T^  to  an  KNGAOEMENT  in  the  cmirse  of  a few  days.  He  is 
thoroughly  acquainlcd  with  office  duties,  anil  is  a g,,o.l  and  ruuld 
liner  and  i«ersi)ectivn  rtraiuhlsman  and  designer,  Firat-rato  terti- 
rnonials  from  prreeut  employer*.  Salary  modcrate.-S.  42,  Florence 
street,  Upper-street,  iHliiigton,  N, 

A PEACTICAL  MAN,  of  expcrionce,  well 

jTK  versed  in  Constrm  tloii  and  Gutlilc  Details  reoulre*  a HF- 
ENGAOEMENT  a*  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  as  General  or  Shop  Fore- 
'‘J7^'-Ai-<lres-.  ZETA,  00.  .Alma-stteet, 
Hoxton.  N.B.— Unexceptionable  tesIlmoDl.ais. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

A N experienced  STAIRCASE  HAND  and 

London.  wiSiies  an  KNiIiAGEME'NT''i'u  f^*u'coUNTRA%°m,Snte 
Fatisfai'tory  refeveiiee  will  be  given. — Address.  W R Me 

Birkett,  Stationer,  Well-strcirt,  Ha  kney. 

TO  ARCIIITECTa. 

A S PUPIL,  a YOUTH,  about  18;  is  well 

of^BIcssrs.  J.  4 I.  Stevenson,  9,  Critiplegate-buUdings,  London^wall, 

A good  plumber  is  in  ,vant  of  a 

XA  SITUATION.  Is  wDling  to  fill  uphis  lime  wifh  pniiitingand 
glmiirg  As  he  Wislie*  to  gain  a kn.iwl,  dge  of  the  tw.,  li-t  l.rani-Ia- 
ahow  in®!''®  ® to  o rc«peot.il,le  tradesman  In  th^ 

above  line,  providing  bo  will  insure  him  three  years’  work  at  town 
w.igci.— Address,  A,  L,  D.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

A DKAUGHT&MAN  (Gothic)  wishes  for  a 

Thi  n!  “ to  A'fri-d  Waterbou..e,  Mnnehexter. 

BES'UAY,  3Uth  jiAY.-Add^!^’,'M  iS?  " The  BuUde?’^®' 

ARCHITECTU  R AL  ASSISTANCE.— 

deserii.lion  of  Architectural  Drawings.  Plant  Elev.-i- 

Oolourfd  bv  Mr  T Outlined , Etched,  or 

■oiourfU,  by  Mr.  T.  T.  MxiHUON,  JuD.  ; alto.  Duplicates  or  Triu-iuM 
of  Engineering  Drawinvs,  Smvex*,  4c.-Addreai,  Mr  MARDo” 

6,  Gieat  James-street.Bcdford-jow.  W.C.  Office  hours,  Ten  to  Four. 

Thomson  Hankcy,  Esq,  M.P.  , 

Mutual  Life  As^rance  fo,  , , ,.nrr 

Annual  Income £:t5  (ipo 

■mi  rbxT,  Ibveated  Fund  '..'la^OflO 

'nls  Office  "ffM  one  of  tbs  first  selected  by  the  Government  for  the 
new  system  of  Life  Asamance  in  the  Civil  Service. 

A dlstliigicishing  feature  of  this  Axeociation  is  that  aasurera  of  five 
havepabl  not  less  than  SOf.ou  their  policies,  may. 
u tney  desire  to  discontinue  tlieir  imvmeuts,  receive  n free  or  paid-up 
policy  for  the  whole  amount  contributed,  thus  preventing  the 
possibility  of  loss  or  sacriflee.  ® 

,r  XXX  WILLIAM  THOMAS  LINFORD.  Seorehary. 

l.'i,  Mofrgate-street.  Ajiril  3, 1800. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


(CLERICAL,  MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL 

KJ  LIFE  ARSURANCE  SOCIETr. 


ARSURANCE  SOCIETY. 
EsUblUhed  IS*  ■ 

All  jwrsons  who  effect  Policies  on  *h 
JUNE  noth,  1S60.  will  be  entitled  at  th 
additional  share  of  profits  ever  later  Aeau 
Tables  of  Rates  and  Forms  of  Propw 


of  the  Society's  Agen 


irof 


•ticipating  Scale  before 


be  obtained  of  any 


GEORGE  CUTCIxIFFE,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


13,  St.  Jamea's-aiuare,  London,  S-W. 


A.fATHEMATfCAL  DRAWING  INSTRU- 

MENTS.  THEODOLITES.  LEVELS.  CIRCUMFEBENTEES 
SCALES.  TAJ-ES,  CHAINS,  T-SQUARES,  RULES,  ire. 


JOHN  ARCHBUTT, 

so,  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE-ROAD,  LAMBETH. 

„ , Near  Aatley's Theatre. 

Sesiiectfully  informs  th  • public  that  hia  Dlustraled  Price-List  v 
be  forwarded  free  on  application.  The  prices  will  be  found  renin; 
CVJwu’kJ Second-hand instrumenU  of 


SQUARES.— W.  F.  STANLEY, 

1^  »•  Ute  STANLEY  and  ROBINSON'S  IMPROVED 

R^mmeuded  in  " The  Engineer."  •' BuUder,"  and 
Practical  Mechanics'  Journal."  4a-lnoh,  58.  and 
/B.  8d. ; Sl-Inch,  3s.  6d.  and  6s.  lid. ; 33-luch,  2s.  8d. 


leogon  Riuares,  for  Taking  and  R 


rslng  Angies  ; 
box.  2b.  9d. ; 


Improved  ArchJ  tecta’ Drawing  Board*. 
Improved  Architecta’  Drawing  Instruments, 
-MANUFACTORY, 

8,  GREAT  TURNSTILE,  UOLBOEN. 
LONDON,  W.C, 


T)ENSON’S  WATCHES. 

I J " Perfection  of  meclianisin.”—j/orniny  Post 

Gold,  S to  10  Guinea*. 

Silver,  D to  50  Guineas. 

Send  two  stamps  for  " Bcdsod's  Hiu*. 
tratsd  Painplilct,"  descriptive  of  every 
'"fi^fuciiun  of  watch  now  made,  with 


A-r>-r>  nOLDER-8  AND  OTHERa 

PRACTICAL  YOUNG  MAN,  of  great 

take  out  quantities,  and  frame  ostimaie*.  uiideretands  surveying  and 
levelling.  Highest  references  a*  to  character  and  ability  Terms 

moderate.— Address,  DELTA,  Office  of  “The  Builder."  * 
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Ecclesiastical  Buildings  in  the  iVbrf/iWi 
Counties. 

N excellent  ex- 
ample, fraught 
■with  prospective 
good,  has  just  now 
been  set  by  the 
Venerable  R.  C. 
Coxe,  Archdeacon 
of  Lindisfarne. 
The  archdeaconry 
liaving  been  lately 
divided  into  six 
rural  deaneries,  at 
the  direction  of 
the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, now  Arch- 
bishop of  Canter- 
bury, the  arch- 
deacon required 
the  rural  deans  to 
furnish  him  with 
compendious  re- 
ports of  the  state 
of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal buildings  in  the 
districts  assigned 
to  each.  This  has 
accordingly  been 
done ; and  we  have 
the  result  before 
us  in  the  substance 
of  an  able  charge 
delivered  by  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon,  at  the  visitation  held 
at  Morpeth  on  the  22nd  ult. 

From  this  and  our  own  knowledge  we  can 
say  that  the  general  condition  of  the  churches 
is  satisfactory.  There  are  several  cases  of 
ruinous  neglect  and  consequent  insecurity  ; but 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  churclies 
are  in  good  repair,— dry,  warm,  and  ven- 
tilated. We  must  here  premise  that  the 
churches  of  the  latter  class  are,  for  the  most 
part,  those  that  have  been  built,  or  rebuilt, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
are  consequently  without  any  of  the  eccle- 
siastical fitness  more  modern  taste  demands. 
A square  room,  penetrated  with  common  sash 
windows,  appears  to  have  been  the  model  from 
which  too  many  of  them  have  been  built. 
They  are  nearly  always  destitute  of  chancels, 
and  frequently  deficient  of  towers  : nevertheless, 
being  in  sound  condition,  a skilful  band  could 
convert  them,  at  but  small  expense,  into  more 
fitting  temples  of  worship.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  churches  that  are  marked  dangerous,  by 
their  bulging  walls  and  cracked  towers,  are 
all  ancient.  The  list  would  have  been  much 
larger,  but  for  the  restorations  that  have  been 
effected  in  the  instances  we  shall  presently 
enumerate.  A fourth  class  consists  of  new 
edifices.  The  glebe  houses  are  generally  in 
sound  repair  ; although,  as  of  course  there  would 
bo  anywhere  over  so  large  a district,  there 
are  a few  cases  calling  for  redress.  Several 
of  the  buildings  are  fortified  towers,  strong  and 
massive,  suited,  as  they  were  intended,  for  a 
secure  retreat  for  the  vicar  and  his  valuables  on 
the  approach  of  foes.  In  a list  of  Northum- 
brian fortresses,  taken  during  the  minority  of 
Henry  VIII.,  there  were  seven  embattled 
towers  mentioned  as  the  residences  of  the 
clergymen  of  the  respective  districts.  The 
church  towers  also  present  evidences  of  having 
been  completely  fortified.  A good  idea  of  the 
general  insecurity  of  Border  property  in  the 
good  old  times,  and  of  the  alteration  in  prices, 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  land  which 
let  for  HI.  per  annum  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  now  realizes  3,000?.  an- 
nually. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the 
profusion  of  abandoned  buildings,  better  recog- 
nized under  the  name  of  ruins,  in  Northumber- 


land, and  to  the  vigorous  manner  in  which 
some  of  the  most  important  of  them  ai*e  being 
restored.  Of  these  we  take  no  account  here, 
but  proceed  to  place  on  record  the  existing 
condition  of  the  churches  now  in  use  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Lindisfarne,  in  this  year  of 
grace  1860. 

Beginning  with  the  northernmost  deanery, 
the  ancient  churches  of  Norham  and  Ford  have 
been  carefully  restored.  At  Etall  a mortuary 
chapel  has  recently  been  erected  by  Lady 
Frederick  Fitzclarence.  So  far  all  is  well ; 
and  we  may  believe  that  this  district,  so  inter- 
twined with  the  romance  and  remembrance  of 
the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  is  in  good  hands. 

Branxton  Church  is  the  first  we  shall  men- 
tion of  the  ancient  edifices  that  have  been  in- 
judiciously tampered  with.  Unhappily,  this 
little  Norman  church,  on  the  borders  of  the 
battle-field,  was  taken  down  about  thirty  years 
ago,  with  the  exception  of  the  chancel-arch,  and 
rebuilt.  The  west  wall  has  since  shrunk,  and 
the  south-west  corner  is  in  a dangerous  con- 
dition. 

Ancroft  is  another  ancient  church  of  which 
parts  have  been  preserved.  The  tower  and 
doorway  are  as  the  Normans  left  them  : the 
rest  of  the  edifice  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  uninformed.  Cornhill  and  Carham  are 
specimens  of  comparatively  modern  churches 
in  the  worst  taste.  Lowick  was  another  of  the 
same  school ; but  here  an  attempt  has  been 
made,  by  the  insertion  of  ecclesiastical  win- 
dows, to  improve  matters  slightly. 

Coming  coastways,  into  the  deanery  of  East 
Norham,  we  find  a new  church  and  parish, 
dedicated  to  St.  hlary,  at  Berwick  ; and  the 
mother  church  enlarged  and  re-arranged.  At 
Kyloe,  the  incumbent  is  exerting  himself  to 
procure  the  means  of  converting  his  unpromis- 
ing church  into  a more  beautiful  form.  Repairs 
are  in  progress  at  Holy  Island  church.  At 
Scremerston  all  is  comparatively  modern. 

Of  the  churches  in  the  Baniborough  deanery 
that  of  Bamborough  stands  foremost  in  point 
of  architectural  beauty.  It  has  a cry'pt  that 
has  only  recently  been  discovered,  having  been 
completely  buried  in  the  sand,  large  quantities 
of  which  are  still  swept  into  it  by  particular 
winds.  The  north  transept  is  the  only  portion 
requiring  remedial  interference.  Beadnel, 
Lucker,  North  Sunderland,  Ilderton,  and 
Wooler  churches  are  all  in  good  repair,  but  of 
condemnable  taste.  Belford,  Cbatton,  Chil- 
lingham,  and  Doddington  are  ancient  build- 
ings restored  by  the  present  or  last  incumbents 
some  years  ago,  not  in  unexceptionable  taste, 
but  so  firr  deseia'ing  of  praise,  inasmuch  as  the 
builders  have  retained  some  of  the  ancient 
features  instead  of  pulling  all  ruthlessly  down. 
At  Ellingham  and  Kirk  Newton  the  churches 
are  pronounced  positively  unsafe.  There  is  a 
large  crack  in  the  north  wall  of  the  former  : 
the  tower  is  tottering,  and  the  ceiling  of  the 
chancel  broken  and  unsafe.  At  Kirk  Newton 
the  interesting  old  Nonnan  church,  built  at 
the  foot  of  Yeavering  Bell,  one  of  the  most 
lofty  hills  in  the  Cheviot  range,  and  which  has 
seen  the  roughest  service  in  the  dark  ages, 
showing  traces  of  fire  and  defence  in  its  sapped 
foundations  and  mouldering  arches,  and  en- 
riched with  curious  sculpture  so  defaced  as  to  be 
enigmatical  to  the  most  erudite  of  antiquaries, 
is  to  be  restored  forthwith.  This  rural  deanery 
is  fortunate  in  possessing  the  district  in  which 
the  late  Lord  Crewe’s  charities  are  dispensed. 
At  Bamborough  Casvle,  part  of  the  property 
devised  by  the  bishop  to  suffering  humanity, 
apartments  are  fitted  up  for  shipwrecked 
sailors,  in  which  bedding  is  provided  for  as 
many  as  thirty.  A patrol  is  always  on  gttard, 
and  the  utmost  vigilance  observed  along  the 
shore  throughout  the  length  of  the  manor. 
The  extremely  dangerous  nature  of  this  coast 
is  now  in  great  measure  mitigated  by  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Varne  lighthouse,  the  scene  of  Grace 
Darling’s  heroic  adventure  : when  accidents 
do  occur,  the  promptest  assistance  is  given, 
and  coffins  are  provided,  and  funeral  expenses 
paid  for  any'^  unfortunates  who  may  be  cast 
ashore.  The  charity  also  embraces  the  gratu- 
itous education  of  the  children  of  the  poor, 
besides  an  infirmary,  and  a market,  at  which 
meal  and  groceries  are  sold  to  the  necessitous 
at  a great  reduction  of  price.  The  first  person 


bringing  news  of  a vessel  in  distress  to  the 
castle  is  rewarded  with  a present  proportioned 
to  the  distance  he  has  come,  and  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  Thus  this  old  royal  residence  of 
the  Saxon  kings  of  Northumbria  is  still  a light 
unto  the  nations. 

Chillingham  also  possesses  features  of  un- 
usual interest  in  its  fine  castle  and  park,  and 
is  even  more  remarkable  for  the  breed  of  wild 
white  cattle  preserved  there  byEarlTankerville. 

The  Alnwick  rural  deanery  is  in  very  good 
odour.  The  parish  church  of  Alnwick  is  a Per- 
pendicular building,  repaired  when  the  castle 
was  renovated,  in  the  Georgian  Gothic  of  the 
lust  century.  A new  church  was  built  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Paul,  in  the  late  Decorated  style  : it  is 
now  enriched  by  the  Munich  stained-glass 
window  to  his  Grace’s  memory.  At  Lesbury 
and  Rock,  two  ancient  edifices  have  been  re- 
stored recently ; as  has  been  the  case  at 
Embleton,  with  the  exception  of  the  chancel. 
At  Reunington  an  old  Norman  church  was 
taken  down  at  the  commencement  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  an  abomination  in  the  shape  of  a 
“neat  structure”  erected  on  its  site.  Howick 
Church  has  been  recently  and  beautifully  re- 
stored by  Earl  Grey.  The  ancient  churches  of 
Edlinghara  and  Shilbottle  call  aloud  for  aid  ; 
else,  say  their  shrinking  walls  and  shattered 
roofs,  we  perish.  The  chancel  of  Bolton 
Chapel,  where  Surrey  and  the  English  knights 
held  a rendezvous  on  the  eve  before  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  and  swore  to  conquer  or  die,  is  in 
a very  dangerous  state.  At  Alnmouth,  a dis- 
used granary  has  been  converted  into  a chapel 
by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  for  the  tem- 
porary convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  whose 
Norman  cruciform  church  was  obliterated  and 
washed  away  by  the  sea  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century. 

Coming  next  to  the  rural  deanery  of  Mor- 
peth, and  glancing  at  the  care  bestowed  upon 
the  old  parish  church  and  the  handsome  new 
one,  we  turn  to  Bolam  Church,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  edifice  in 
the  county.  It  is  in  sad  want  of  a thorough 
and  conscientious  restoration.  Bothal  Church, 
redolent  of  departed  chivalry,  is  also  in  want 
of  immediate  attention.  The  ancient  church 
of  Widdrington  is  in  the  same  stage  of  decay  ; 
but  is  not  without  good  hope  of  help.  On 
the  contrary,  the  churches  of  Hebron,  Long 
Horsley,  and  Netherwitton,  built  in  the  most 
miserable  taste,  arc  all  in  sound  repair. 

The  church  of  Alnham,  in  the  deanery  of 
Rothbury,  like  that  of  Ingram,  is  in  a very 
dilapidated  state.  The  situation  of  these 
crumblings  is  very  retired,  among  the  remotest 
of  the  border  hills  ; and  they  appear  to  be  as 
much  out  of  mind,  as  they  are  out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  travellers.  The  former  is  so  exposed 
to  the  elements,  that  the  incumbent  is  fain  to 
1 hold  service  in  his  own  house  in  mid-winter, 
in  preference  to  having  no  congregation  : for, 

: rough  country  people  as  they  are,  and  used  to 
I Cheviot  weather,  they  are  not  willing  to  run 
the  risks  of  catching  colds  and  rheumatism 
in  the  damp,  cold,  windy  church.  In  bright 
contrast  to  this  deplorable  state  of  things,  are 
the  buildings  of  Aiwinton  and  Holystone,  where 
both  churches  and  schools  are  in  good  taste  and 
condition.  "Whittingham  Church,  described  by 
Rickman,  and  illustrated  in  Parker's  edition 
for  the  sake  of  its  fine  old  Saxon  tower,  has 
been  taken  down  and  re-built  by  the  present 
incumbent ; and  thus  this  rare  specimen  is 
lost.  The  chancel  roof  and  window  already 
need  repair.  The  new  tower  has  been  fitted 
with  pigeons’  nests,  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  birds  which  reside  there  in  great  num- 
bers. Rothbury  Church  has  also  been  nearly 
rebuilt  quite  recently,  but,  although  under 
the  superintendence  of  a Loudon  architect,  in 
a very  inefficient  manner : unless,  indeed, 
proper  means  are  taken  to  keep  out  the  rain, 
the  state  of  the  building  will  soon  be  as  bad 
as  it  was  before  it  was  restored.  The  plaster 
is  falling  from  the  open  roof : the  wet  enters 
at  nearly  every  window,  as  well  as  at  the  junc- 
tion between  chancel  and  nave,  and  at  the 
tower.  At  Elsdon,  the  old  church  has  been 
more  carefully  restored.  At  Otterbourne, 
where  the  gallant  Hotspur  avenged  the  loss  of 
his  pennon  on  “ dowghtye  Dowglasse,”  one 
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“ Lamassetjcle,”  some  centuries  gone,  there  is 
a new  church  just  erected  by  individual  muni- 
ficence. At  Edlingham,  the  state  of  the 
sacred  structure  calls  for  some  expenditure. 

Tlie  district  we  have  glanced  over  so  rapidly, 
although  minutely,  hound  in  by  Cheviots,  the 
Tweed,  and  the  sea,  on  three  sides, — the  scene 
of  constant  petty  warfare  and  several  pitched 
battles, — is  not  devoid  of  association  with  men 
of  letters.  Tlie  celebrated  Duns  Scotius,  “the 
most  subtle  doctor,”  professor  and  regent  of 
the  University  of  Paris  in  13U4,  and  after- 
wards professor  of  theology  at  Cologne,  was 
born  in  a village  adjoining  Emblcton.  Bernard 
Gilpin,  known  as  the  Apostle  of  the  North, 
who  was  only  saved  from  being  burnt  as  a 
heretic  by  C)iieen  Mary  by  the  accidental 
breaking  of  his  leg  on  liis  road  to  London,  and 
her  cruel  Majesty’s  death  pendin"  his  reco- 
very, was  rector  of  Eothbury.  Dr.  Brown,  the 
friend  of  Warburton  and  Pope,  whose  trage- 
dies,— “ Barbarossa ’’  and  “ Athelstan,”  — be- 
came stock  pieces  under  the  management  of 
Garrick,  was  a native  of  Rothbury.  Percival 
Stockdale,  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  the 
eccentric  Beltield  in  Miss  Burney’s  novel  of 
“ Cecilia,”  was  born  at  Branxton,  and  was  for 
many  'years  vicar  of  Lesbury.  In  this  quiet 
village,  on  the  banks  of  the  pleasant  trout 
stream,  the  Alne,  he  must  have  written  the 
numerous  works  which  procured  him  the 
friendship  of  Lord  Lan.sdowne,  Miss  Porter, 
and  other  eminent  persons.  Ilis  acquaintances 
wore  not  always  his  admirers,  for  it  is  related 
that  Sheridan,  when  on  a visit  to  Lord  Grey, 
was  observed  to  glance  hastil)'  over  a volume 
of  poems  presented  him  by  Stockdale,  and  to 
write  something  on  a blank  leaf.  Instead  of  a 
complimentary  tribute,  however,  the  mortified 
author  read  the  following  lines  : — 

*'  It’s  tag,  rag,  and  bobtail; 

The  mad  works  of  Stockdale.” 

The  semi-civilized  inhabitants  of  Elsdon  were 
once  consigned  to  the  spiritual  guidance  of  a 
Frenchman,  the  Rev.  Louis  Dutens,  the  author 
of  several  antiquarian  works,  and  historiogra- 
pher to  his  Majesty  George  HI.  The  manner 
in  which  he  overcame  their  fierce  dislike  to  a 
foreign  minister  is  too  good  not  to  be  told, 
characteristic  as  it  is  of  the  men,  the  time,  and 
the  place.  His  parishioners,  principally  sheep- 
farmers  and  their  lierds,  declared  they  could 
not  understand  one  word  he  spoke,  and  wore 
clamorous  for  his  removal.  The  li\’ing  being 
worth  2,0()(V.  a year,  deserved  an  effort  to  re- 
tain it.  So  the  ingenious  Frenchman  pretended 
to  be  unconscious  of  all  that  was  passing, 
mixed  freely  with  the  people,  and  in  the  most 
atfable  manner,  and  personally  invited  as  many 
of  the  princqjal  parishioners  as  his  table  would 
accommodate  to  dinner.  When  they  arrived 
he  expressed  himself  very  much  surprised  to 
see  them,  as  he  thought  they  could  not  under- 
stand him.  “ Oh  ! oh  ! very  goot ! ” cried  he : 
“ when  I preach  you  from  my  pulpit  you  not 
understand  my  speak,  but  when  I invite  you 
to  my  goot  dine  you  very  well  understand  ! ” 
This  good-humoirred  joke  was  followed  by  a 
capital  dinner  in  the  old  rectory  tower,  and 
airpoars  to  have  realized  the  desired  eft'ect. 

The  arts  and  sciences  have  had  votaries  in 
this  remote  locality.  Coughran  and  Wilkin, 
the  youthful  mathematicians,  whose  problems 
were  the  puzzles  of  Sylvauus  Urban,  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magadnc,  were  bom  here.  Capa- 
bility Brown,  the  landscape  gardener,  was  also 
a native  of  this  district.  Those  pioneer- 
masterpieces  of  art,  the  block  engravings  of 
Bewick,  are  preserved  in  his  native  county  by 
a chemist  in  Alnwick.  We  mention  these  few 
instances,  out  of  a great  many,  as  a set-off 
against  the  general  unsettled  and  unlearned 
character  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  their  neighbours,  respectable 
farmers,  to  meet  at  public  houses  and  pin  up  a 
bank  note  to  the  wall  and  drink  till  it  was 
expended ; and  in  these  drinking  bouts  to 
gamble  for  scores  of  sheep,  or  geese,  or  other 
farm  stock ; and,  when  the  game  went  against 
them,  and  every  thing  was  staked  and  lost,  to 
go  out  upon  the  lulls  and  moors  and  steal  the 
first  stock  they  came  to,  to  pay  their  debts  of 
honour.  With  the  snow  20  feet  deep  for  miles 


around,  we  must  not  be  too  severe  in  our 
blame  ; but  the  snow  is  lying  30  feet  deep  in 
drifts  on  Cheviot  at  this  present  moment,  and 
there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  going  on.  So  much 
for  the  good  new  times,  and  the  teachings  of 
the  printing  press,  and  from  the  churches  of 
Lindi.sftirne. 


ON  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  CAREER  OF 
THE  LATE  SIR  CHARLES  BARRY.* 

^ Among  the  practical  questions  connected 
with  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  one  of  the 
most  urgent  was  the  selection  of  the  stoue;  and 
as  the  mooting  of  that  question  led  to  the  import- 
ant survey  by  a commission  in  the  year  1838,  I 
may  perhaps  mention  the  immediate  connection  of 
Sir  Charles  with  that  movement.  It  appears 
from  information  with  which  1 have  been  supplied 
by  our  kind  friend  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  the  only  | 
surviving  member  of  the  commission,  that,  soon' 
after  the  fire,  Mr.  Joubert,  of  Caen,  sent  speci- 
mens of  Caen  stone  to  about  twenty  different 
members  of  Parliament,  and  among  others  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume.  Mr.  Hume  referred  to  Mr.  Smith  ; 
for  a report,  which  was  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Works,  and  by  them  to  Mr.  Barry,  who 
at  once  wrote  an  admirable  note  to  Mr.  Hume,  j 
stating  his  views  and  his  intention  of  making  a 
tour  throughout  Great  Britain  to  collect  Informa- 
tion. It  was  then  arranged  that  scientific  and  ; 
practical  men  of  eminence  should  go  on  the  same 
errand  with  him,  and  the  result  was  that,  during  ' 
fifty  days  in  the  autumn  of  1838,  the  information  ^ 
was  collected  which  has  been  embodied  iu  the 
valuable  report  of  the  commissioners.  j 

In  1810  Barry  made  fine  designs,  which  were, 
well  carried  out,  for  converting  Higliclere,  a seat ' 
of  Lord  Carnarvon’s,  into  an  irregular  version  of 
Italian.  About  the  same  time  he  completed  ad- 
ditions to  University  College,  Oxford,  and  I 
believe  made  comprehensive  designs  for  buildings 
at  Worcester  College,  iu  the  same  city'.  In  the 
year  following  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the 
Houses,  Barry  began  to  reap  the  honours  he  had 
so  fairly  won — being  elected  Associate  in  that 
spring;  Associate  elect  in  18-12,  and  Royal  Aca- 
demician iu  Wilkie’s  place  in  184-1-.  His  first 
recognition  from  abroad  dates  from  Rome,  Dec. 
29th,  1842,  conveying  his  affiliation  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Luke’s;  his  second  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, Dec.  31,  1815.  His  election  into  the! 
Russian  Royal  Academy,  which  was  accompauied  I 
by  the  presentation  of  a diamond  snufi'-box  from  j 
the  Czar,  was  ultimately  followed  by  his  iiomina-  . 
tion  to  those  of  Belgium,  9th  Jan.  1847;  Prussia,  ^ 
2Sth  April,  1819;  Sweden,  25th  May,  1850; 
Denmark,  Antwerp,  and  the  American  Institute. 
In  1855  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  honour  for 
architecture,  given  at  the  Exposition  Uuiverselle 
of  Paris,  at  which  he  acted  as  juror.  j 

In  1841  Barry  produced  his  noble  design  for ! 
Bridgewater  House,  for  Lord  Ellesmere,  which  , 
was  very  different  from  that  which  he  commenced  ’ 
as  late  ns  July  18-17.  Probably  no  building  be  i 
ever  executed  was  more  elaborately  studied,  and 
the  result  is  shown  in  much  of  the  beautiful 
detail  which  decorates  the  princely  structure.  j 
The  first  stone  of  the  superstructure  of  the  , 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  angle  of  the  plinth  of  1 
the  Speaker’s  house  neare.st  the  bridge,  was  laid  ' 
(as  has  been  already  stated  on  the  27tb  of  April, ' 
1840)  by  the  architect’s  wife,  without  any  public 
ceremony,  and  in  the  presence  of  a few  personal  I 
friends  only.  The  first  stone  of  the  Victoria 
Tower  was  also  laid  in  the  same  unpretentious 
way  by  Lady  then  Mrs.  Barry,  on  her  own  bii-th- 
clay',  the  22nd  of  December,  18-13.  j 

From  1840  to  1843,  the  works  at  Westminster, 
to  which  neighbourhood  (32,  Great  George-street)  : 
Barry  had  removed  in  184-1,  proceeded  at  a splen- 
did pace;  but  shortly  after  that  date  difficulties! 
arose  against  which  even  his  strength,  industry, 
energy,  and  unrivalled  dexterity  in  managing  re- 
calcitrant employers,  failed  tu  make  successful  ^ 
head.  The  only  wonder  is  he  was  not  killed  by  | 
incessant  worries  and  annoyances.  To  these  cares  ' 
his  son  Edward  alluded  in  the  following  terms,  in 
the  paper  he  read  here  on  the  1st  February, 
1858,  on  his  father’s  great  work: — 

“In  the  session  of  IS-l-l,  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  progress  made  with  the  works,  in  conse- 
quence of  a natural  desire  on  the  part  of  their 
lordships  to  enter  their  now  honse,  and  a still 
more  natural  inclination  to  blame  an  architect  for 
anything  inconvenient,  commenced  its  labours, 
and  reported  that  several  alterations  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  design  by  the  architect,  without 
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any  authority  from  the  Government;  an  accusa- 
tion he  explicitly  denied  by  stating  that  he  had 
received  authority,  express  or  implied,  for  all  he 
bad  done.  The  alterations  alluded  to  were  a re- 
arrangement of  a portion  of  the  plan  between  the 
Victoria  Tower  and  the  House  of  Lords. 

Great  objections  were  made  by  some  members 
of  the  Lords  committee  to  these  modifications, 
and  mauy  inconveniences  foretold,  both  to  her 
Majesty  and  their  lordships,  but  I am  not  aware 
that  practice  has  justified  these  predictions,  or  re- 
versed the  opinion  of  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  sat  soon  afterwards,  and  re- 
solved that  ‘no  blame  was  to  be  attached  to  Mr. 
Burry  for  the  cause  he  had  taken,  and  that  they 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  alterations 
hitherto  made  had  conduced  to  the  convenience 
and  general  effect  of  the  building.’ 
j It  was  at  this  time  that  many  complaints  began 
j to  be  made  in  Parliament  about  the  so-called 
delay  in  completing  the  building,  and  the  anxieties 
consequent  on  the  various  committees  and  other 
inquiries,  in  addition  to  the  unavoidable  respon- 
sibilities of  the  architect,  caused  him  a serious 
illness,  and  thos  made  a reality  of  that  delay 
which,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  imaginary,  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned. 

ludeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  hearty  and 
generous  support  of  Lord  Lincoln  (now  Duke  of 
Newcastle),  who  was  then  First  Commissioner  of 
Woods,  I do  not  think  the  works  could  have  been 
carried  to  a completion  by  my  father. 

His  lordship  took  special  pains  to  make  himself 
personally  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  bearing 
of  tbe  various  complaints,  and  Laving  s.itisfied 
himself  that  they  were  not  bused  on  justice,  threw 
the  whole  of  his  official  weight  into  the  scale,  and 
gave  the  architect  no  half-hearted  or  stinted  sup- 
port in  carrying  out  his  views,  until  the  close  of 
his  official  connection  with  him.” 

All  honour  to  the  duke  for  this  manly,  kind,  and 
persistent  support  of  a great  man,  worried  almost 
to  death ; and  equal  shame  to  those  who  hounded  on 
the  senseless  cry  from  which  this  official  shield  iu 
part  protected  him.  I need  scarcely  remind  this 
assembly  of  the  feelings  with  which  Barry  was 
regarded  by  our  late  esteemed  president,  the  Earl 
de  Grey.  On  the  occatiou  of  the  presentation  to 
Barry  of  the  Queen’s  gold  medal  in  these  rooms, 
on  the  evening  of  June  3,  1850,  Lord  de  Grey 
touched  on  the  peculiar  trials  to  which  the  archi- 
tect of  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster,  as  it 
then  began  to  be  called,  had  been  exposed,  with 
his  usual  light  but  most  skilful  baud,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — 

“#  # # May  yon  live  to  see  the  magnificent 
work  now  in  your  hands  completed.  St.  PauTa 
was  thirty-four  years  in  its  erection : you  have 
not  occupied  half  that  time  as  yet,  and  have  made 
a progress  which,  if  it  had  depended  on  yourself, 
would  have  brought  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
nearly  to  completion,  but  the  means  of  working 
have  not  been  at  your  disposal.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  was  entrusted  with  a large  and  striking 
work,  destined  for  a single  purpose.  It  was  to  be  a 
great  and  glorious  temple,  dedicated  to  the  w’orship 
of  the  Most  High ; but  your  work  is  to  be  devoted 
to  I know  not  how  many  purposes.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  bad  to  deal  with  men  who  knew  what  they 
w’anted.  Sir  C.  Wren,  no  doubt,  received  his 
instructions  from  men  who  knew  the  purpose 
to  which  the  building  was  to  be  dedicated,  and”  (to 
a certain  extent)  “what  was  required  to  carry  it 
out;  but  I am  sorry  to  say  that  that  is  not  always 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  buildings  entrusted 
to  you.  Sir  C.  Wren’s  masters”  (however  tyran- 
nical and  annoying)  “ were  few  : yours  are  legion. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  august  assembly  which  has 
most  to  do  with  the  erection  of  this  magnificent 
structure  has  in  it  a vast  number  of  men  who  ask 
questions,  make  suggestions,  and  offer  criticisms, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  know  what  is 
wanted,  or,  indeed,  %vhat  they  want  themselves. 
It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  the  architect  should 
be  impeded,  and  that  fault  sboidd  be  found  without 
any  good  or  substantial  ground;  and  yet,  with  all 
these  hinderances  and  drawbacks,  you  have  made  a 
progress  in  the  stupendous  work  which  you  have 
undertaken  which  is  perfectly  surprising.” 

Of  the  true  nature  of  the  labours  by  which  alone 
the  difficulties  of  his  task  and  position  could  be 
overcome,  or  even  coped  with.  Sir  Charles  Barry 
has  given  the  simplest,  tbe  most  manly,  and,  I 
verily  believe,  the  truest  possible  picture,  in  the 
following  words,  extractedfrom  an  official  letter  and 
protest  of  his,  which  must  for  everliveas  an  indelible 
stigmaupon  those  for  whom  the  artisc’s  noblest  work 
was  done: — “I  may  here  add,  as  a ground  for  tbe  in- 
crease rather  thau  reduction  of  tbe  customary  remu- 
neration in  respect  of  public  works,  that,  owing  to 
the  troubles,  delays,  and  perplexities  attendant 
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upon  official  communications  and  reqixirements, 
the  architect’s  labours  and  anxieties  are  much 
greater  than  those  which  he  has  to  incur  in  pri- 
vate practice;  and  if  this  he  true  of  public  build- 
ings of  an  ordinary  character,  it  may  he  easily 
conceived  that  those  labours  and  anxieties  have 
been  incomparably  grtater  in  carrying  into  effect 
such  a work  as  the  new  Palace  at  Westminster,  in 
which  not  only  the  Government,  but  committees 
in  Parliament,  and  even  the  public,  have  unceas- 
ingly assumed  the  right  of  criticism  and  control. 
As  one  proof  among  many  others  that  might  he 
adduced  of  the  enormous  amount  of  labour  that 
has  already  devolved  upon  me  in  conducting  this 
national  work  to  its  present  state,  it  will  not  be 
irrelevant  to  mention  that  no  less  than  between 
8,000  and  9,000  original  drawings  and  models  have 
been  prepared  for  it,  a large  portion  of  which  have 
emanated  from  my  own  baud,  and  the  whole  of 
the  remainder  have  been  made  under  my  own 
immediate  direction  and  supervision. 

I consider  that  I am  entitled  to  a further 
remuneration  for  special  services  not  connected 
with  my  professional  duties  in  respect  of  the 
works  of  the  building.  These  services  consist  of 
attendances  upon  the  Fine  Arts  Commission, 
reports,  and  numerous  drawings  prepared  in  com- 
pliance with  the  orders  of  that  commission,  fre- 
quent communications  with  its  secretary,  and  the 
artists  appointed  for  the  decoration  of  the  interior 
of  the  new  palace ; attendances  upon  committees 
of  Parliament  in  every  session  from  the  year  ISil 
to  the  present  time,  preparing  data  required  by 
those  committees  j giving  and  correcting  evi- 
dences, making  up  voluminous  returns,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
one  of  which  occupied  myself  and  clerks  for  nearly 
four  months;  attendances  to  give  evidence  upon 
two  Commissions  of  Inquiry  with  reference  to 
Dr.  Reid’s  system  of  warming  and  ventilating, 
preparing  plans  and  other  documents  for  the  use 
of  those  commissioners ; conferences  and  commu- 
nications with  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  with 
refjrence  to  contracts,  disputed  claims,  and 
threatened  legal  proceedings;  nximerous  reports 
and  estimates  required  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Office  of  Woods,  negotiations  and  arrangements 
consequent  upon  establishments  of  Government 
workshops  at  Tbames-bank,  and  the  superintend- 
ance  of  the  collection  of  above  3,000  casts  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Medimval  art  to  be  found  in  this 
as  w'ell  as  in  foreign  countries  for  the  use  of  the 
wood-carvers;  preparing  plans,  estimates,  Ac.  for 
providing  accommodation  for  the  whole  of  the 
public  records  of  the  kingdom,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous services.” 

Before  such  a crushing  list  of  altogether  unre- 
quited exertions,  how  sadly  the  official  sophisms  of 
“ my  Lords  ” betray  the  thinness  of  the  stately 
mantle  through  which  peep  out  what  closely  resem- 
bles costive  penury  and  meanness.  Against  their 
behaviour,  and  conclusions  in  respect  to  the  remu- 
neration of  Sir  Charles  (a  subject  upon  which  I 
scarcely  dare  trust  myself  to  speak),  it  must  ever 
he  a satisfaction  to  the  members  of  this  body  to  re- 
collect that  its  council  protested  respectfxilly,  hnt 
with  firmness,  and  with  a full  appreciation  of 
the  special  pleading  of  the  representative  for 
the  time  being  of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  in 
the  following  terms  : — “ Resolved,”  “ That  5 
per  cent,  upon  outlay  has  been,  and  is,  the 
only  rate  of  charge  recognized  by  the  profession, 
as  fairly  remunerative  in  the  average  practice 
of  architects.  That  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted 
that  it  should  be  proposed  to  depart  from  the 
above  r.ate  in  the  instance  of  the  New  Palace  at 
Westminster;  a building  involving  iu  its  design 
and  execution  the  e-xercise  of  the  highest  profes- 
sional attainments.  That  the  example  which 
would  be  set  by  her  Majesty’s  Government,  should 
the  course  proposed  he  carried  into  execution  (a 
legal  appeal  against  their  decision  being  practi- 
cally impossible),  is  to  be  regarded  as  disastrous 
to  the  future  prospects  of  architecture  in  this 
country,  as  calculated  to  lower  the  character  of 
public  monuments  in  England,  and  unworthy  the 
Government  of  a great  nation,  whose  obvious  duty 
it  is  adequately  to  foster  and  protect  the  genius  of 
its  artists.” 

Under  such  complicated  annoj'ances,  Barry’s 
health  must  inevitably  have  broken  down  alto- 
gether, if  it  had  not  been  for  the  support,  com- 
fort, and  affection  he  received  in  the  bosom  of  his 
own  family  and  the  circle  of  his  own  friends. 
Happily  for  him  in  his  domestic  relations  no  man 
could  be  more  auspiciously  situated,  and  he  has 
in  moments  of  confidence  expressed  to  me  his 
sincere  and  almost  solemn  thankfulness  for  the 
maDiier  in  which  all  about  him  repaid  the  love  he 
lavished  unstintiiigly  upon  them. 

In  the  year  1840,  his  eldest  sou  Charles  entered 


bis  father’s  office,  therein  to  acquire  that  profes- 
sional knowledge  which  such  a school  could  so  well 
give,  and  became  the  friend  and  associate  of  Mr. 
Banks,  his  present  partner,  then  the  chief  confi- 
dential assistant  of  Sir  Charles.  Together  they 
were  actively  concerned  in  all  those  varied  works 
which  for  the  next  eight  years  were  engrossing 
Sir  Charles’s  attention,  including  »he  commence- 
ment of  tlie  New  Palace  at  Westminster,  and  its 
prosecution,  till  the  year  1848,  in  which,  with  the 
advice  and  sanction  of  Sir  Charles,  they  entered 
into  that  professional  connection  founded  on  inti- 
mate friendship  which  still  continues.  Sir  Charles’s 
kind  and  valuable  advice  (at  all  times  freely  given 
to  any  young  members  oftheprofession)  was  specially 
affcircled  to  Jlessrs.  Banks  & Barry,  and  greatly 
prized  by  them.  From  this  time  for  the  next 
two  or  three  years,  the  partners  occasionally 
assisted,  and  at  times  represented  Sir  Charles  pro- 
fessionally, until  their  own  practice  increased  so 
much  as  to  require  their  whole  attention  ; and  the 
younger  son,  Edward  Middleton  (so  named  after  Sir 
Charles’s  old  master),  who  had  been  articled  by 
his  father  to  Messrs.  Wyatt  & Brandon,  and  who, 
on  the  dissolution  of  p.irtnership  between  my 
brother  and  Mr.  Brandon,  about  a year  after  Mr. 
Edward  Barry  had  entered  their  office,  served  the 
remainder  of  his  terra  with  the  former,  had  be- 
come able  to  assume  that  place  of  confidential 
a-ssistant  and  representative  which  he  held  till 
the  day  of  the  decease  of  Sir  Charles,  who  has 
bequeathed  the  drawing.s,  papers,  ami  books  rela- 
tive to  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster,  to  the 
younger  son,  as  having  then  for  many  years  past 
been  specially  connected  with  his  father  in  carry- 
ing out  that  great  work. 

Further  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament*  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak : you  know  their 
merits  : you,  as  architects,  familiar  with  all  that 
is  greatest  and  most  impressive  in  our  art,  know, 
as  well  as  I know,  that  they  will  live  to  speak 
for  themselves  for  centuries  after  the  memory  of 
such  umnannerly  detractors  as  Mr.  Denison  shall 
have  passed  away,  and  that  as  long  as  they 
endure  they  will  tell  hut  one  tale. 

No  public  building  in  Europe  possesses  a more 
ingenious  and  effective  plan,  a more  perfect 
homogeneity  of  parts  and  style,  a more  graceful 
outline  under  every’  point  of  view,  and  greater 
technical  excellencies  and  beauty.  Let  the  most 
critical  observer  wander  into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  that  enormous  structure,  and  endeavour 
to  detect  a neglected  point  where  the  failing  at- 
tention or  ability  of  the  architect  have  allowed  a 
degeneration  Into  meanness  of  finish,  dissymmetry 
of  axes  or  leading  features,  faulty  proportion  of 
line  or  detail,  or  anything  like  what  is  commonly 
called  a bungle;  and  if  he  finds  one  it  will  certainly 
be  more  than  I,  with  very  close  attention,  have  ever 
been  able  to  do.  Supposing,  however,  that  he  may 
succeed,  where  I and  many  others  have  failed, 
let  him,  full  of  the  motes  he  may  have  found  iu 
his  brother’s  eye,  take  his  stand  either  ou  Water- 
loo or  Hungerford  bridge,  or  on  the  river  side  near 
Lambeth  Palace,  and  from  one  of  those  points, 
on  a fine  afternoon,  watch  till  the  sun  goes 
down;  and  if  he  does  not  lose  the  impression  of 
the  “motes”  in  the  enjoyment  of  one  of  the  mo»t 
exquisite  pictures  ever  architect  provided  to  feast 
a painter’s  eye,  be  “hath  no  music  in  his  soul.” 

As  practical  architects,  we  are  especially  bound 
to  recognize  the  extraordinary  technical  resources 
called  into  play  in  the  structure  and  fitting  up  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  At  Barry’s  call,  and 
under  the  vivifying  influence  of  his  daring  and 
intelligence,  a new  race  of  workmen  seemed  to 
.spring  into  existence.  Trained  by  Pugin,  and  led 
oil  by  John  'I’bomas,  workmen  grew  into  artists ; 
and  who  shall  say  for  how  much  of  the  admirable 
masonry  and  carving  which  are  now  so  rife 
throughout  oiir  land  we  are  not  indebted  to  the 
judicious  establishment  of  the  school,  and  proto- 
type of  our  present  Architectural  Museum,  at 
Thames  Bank,  by,  and  under  the  auspices  of.  Sir 
Charles  Barry  ? Ever  appreciative  of  the  tech- 
nical skill  of  others,  be  enlisted  all  the  energies  of 
those  manufacturers  and  masters  who  first  woke 
up  in  this  country  to  the  real  capabilities  of 
industrial  art.  For  him,  Hardman,  Grace,  and 
Minton  exerted  all  their  energies;  giving  him  at 
once  novelty,  beauty,  and  excellence.  Products 
and  decorations  which  are  now  common  enough 
were,  when  Barry  and  Piigin  first  employed  them, 
raiities  attainable  only  after  repeated  experi- 
ments, and  with  extreme  difficulty.  Mechanical 
arrangements  for  saving  labour,  the  capacious 
' mind  of  the  former  at  once  appreciated  and 
applied,  and,  hut  for  hia  great  power  in  that 
respect,  the  Houses  of  Parliament  could  never 
have  been  completed,  as  they  have  approximately 
been,  up  to  the  present  hour.  It  was  given  to  him 


at  once  to  know  how  and  when  to  use  men  as 
tools,  and  tools  as  men, — never  confounding  their 
legitimate  functions,  but  deriving  every  possible 
aid  from  each  and  all.  We  cannot  forget  the 
ingenuity  of  all  those  contrivances  for  scaffolding 
and  hoisting  which  were  so  ably  described  to  xis 
by  Sir  Charles’s  eldest  son,  on  the  loth  of  June, 
1857 ; neither  can  we  overlook  the  debt  we  owe 
to  one  who,  in  all  these  matters,  has  so  clearly 
shown  us  what  may  be  done  by  intelligence  and 
energy  in  overcoming  every  possible  variety  of 
mechanical  and  material  obstruction  an  architect 
is  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  course  of  the  most 
diversified  practice. 

Nothing  tended  more  to  retard  a general  ap- 
preciation of  the  architectural  merits  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  than  the  necessarily  slow 
and  protracted  realisatiou  of  its  chief  vertical 
features  and  skyline.  The  grand  horizontal 
continuity  of  the  river  frout,  admirably  cal- 
culated to  contrast  with  and  enhance  the  aspir- 
ing loftiness  of  the  clock  and  Victoria  Towers 
appeared  comparatively  unreasonable  and  mono- 
tonous until  those  features  were  brought  to  proxi- 
mate completion.  But  a few  years  will,  I sincerely 
believe,  witness  an  entire  revulsion  of  feeling  with 
respect  to  the  popular  estimation  of  this  building; 
and  those  who  will  then  have  grown  accustomed 
to  it  in  its  entirety,  and  who  may  have  learned 
to  apprehend  the  skill  with  which  its  plan  has 
been  adapted  to  correspond  effectively  with  the 
most  complicated  and,  apparently,  antagonistic 
exigencies,  will  wonder  at  the  growls  and  grumbles 
which  have  continually  proceeded  from  those  who 
Imve  persisted  in  pronouncing  sentence  on  their 
own  prognostics, ratberthan  on  the  real  schemes  and 
designs  of  their  truly  accomplished  architect,  which 
they  would  not  trouble  themselves  to  apprehend. 

In  addition  to  the  works  I have  already  alluded 
to  many  more  might  be  enumerated,  several  of 
which,  in  a less  note-worthy  career,  would  be  re- 
garded as  of  very  great  importance.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  the  Privy  Council  Office  and  Trafal- 
gar-square  alterations;  the  terraces  and  additions 
at  Sbrublands  (1819-54),  for  Sir  William  Middle- 
ton,  done  about  1849  ; Gawthorpe,  a Gothic  man- 
sion, in  Lancashire  (1850-52),  for  Sir  Kaye  Shut- 
tleworth ; Klddington,  Canford  Manor,  Dorset- 
shire (1854-5),  for  Sir  Josiah  Guest;  Schools,  &c. 
at  Dowlais  (1855),  for  the  same  client ; additions 
to  the  residence  of  Sir  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid 
in  the  Regent’s-park ; Harewood  (1854-5),  a 
large  addition  in  a sort  of  Roman  style,  to 
Lis  seat  near  Leeds,  for  Lord  Harewood ; Dun- 
combe  Park,  for  Lord  Feveisbam  ; a Tudor  house 
for  Mr.  Currie,  near  Leatherhead;  Ensbain  Hall, 
for  Lord  Macclesfied;  Cobham,  for  Sir  John 
Cam  Hobhousp;  and  Kington  Lacey,  for  Mr. 
Bankes.  The  last-named  an  early  work,  the  rest, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  since  1810.  Among 
his  designs,  either  not  strictly,  or  not  at  all  car- 
ried out,  may  be  mentioned  his  projects  for 
New  Westroiuster-bridge,  for  Law  Courts  on  the 
site  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  (made  iu  1838),  and  on 
a site  abutting  on  the  Strand  by  St.  Clement’s 
(made  in  1852),  for  the  reconstruction  to  a great 
extent  of  Northiimberlaud  House ; of  Drumlanrig 
Castle,  for  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh ; and  of 
Buchanan  House,  for  the  Duke  of  Montrose; 
and  for  the  completion  of  the  Horse  Guards, 
towards  the  Parade. 

In  1819  Barry  was  appointed  a Royal  Com- 
missioner for  the  Exhibition  of  Industry  of  1851, 
and  as  a member  of  the  Building  Committee,  on 
which  he  sat  with  Robert  Stephenson,  Brunei, 
the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  Lord  Ellesmere,  Sir 
William  Cubitt,  our  President,  and  Professor 
Donaldson,  he  took  a most  active  pai-t  in  the  early 
settlement  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  building. 
The  section  of  the  columns,  with  its  ingenious 
provisions  for  attachment  of  girdcr.s,  and  super- 
position of  other  columns,  the  general  proportions 
ami  arrangement  of  many  of  the  leading  parts, 
and  the  form  of  the  transept  roof,  which  I saw 
him  sketch  on  the  suggestion  of  Brunei,  that 
rather  than  cut  dovra  or  exclude  the  largo  trees 
it  would  be  better  to  roof  them  in,  w'ere  all  his, 
and  but  for  his  having  been  beaten  on  the  -core 
of  time  and  expense  on  the  view  he  took  of  the 
desirability  of  covering  the  nave  also  with  a semi- 
cylindrical  roof,  as  has  been  done  at  the  Sydenham 
Crystal  Palace,  he  would  no  doubt  have  continued 
to  render  greater  practical  assistance  than  be  did 
till  the  opening  of  the  E-xhibition. 

As  a Royal  Commissioner  he  dissented  from 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  National  Gal- 
lery schemes,  and  forwarded  to  bis  Royal  High- 
ness, the  President,  for  submission  to  his  col- 
leagues, a comprehensive  and  most  able  scheme 
for  an  extension  of  the  British  Museum  upon  the 
site  of  some  of  the  streets  and  squares  now  iinme- 
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diately  adjoining  it.  In  how  magnificent  a man- 
ner he  would  have  dealt  with  the  National  Gal- 
lery in  its  present  commanding  position,  is  well 
though  slightly  shown  in  several  of  his  existing 
sketches,  which,  It  is  to  be  hoped,  may  he  published 
in  facsimile. 

Mr.  Barry  became  Sir  Charles  in  1852,  having 
been  knighted  on  the  occasion  of  her  Majesty’s 
making,  for  the  first  time,  in  February  of  that 
year,  her  state  entrance  through  the  lower  story 
of  the  Victoria  Tower,  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
hegau  to  gradually  withdraw  from  active  practice. 
In  1853  he  removed  to  Clupham.  Among  his  last 
and  finest  designs  were  the  series  for  great  additions 
and  alterations  to  Clumber,  for  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, in  1857 ; plans  and  sketches  for  the  con- 
struction of  a building  for  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  on  the  site  of  Burlington  House;  drawings 
for  the  Halifax  Town-hall;  and  that  design,  or 
rather  collection  of  designs,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  western  i)ortion  of  London,  which  he  contri- 
buted as  a sort  of  rider  to  the  designs  of  his  son 
Edward  for  the  Government  Offices.  This  last  I 
venture  to  consider  one  of  the  most  important 
designs  he  ever  made.  I look  upon  it  as  a legacy 
to  his  country  of  almost  corresponding  grandeur 
of  treatment  with  that  bequeathed  to  us  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  prepared  after  the  Fire  of 
London.  Could  but  the  scheme  conceived  by  the 
architect  who  has  shown  us  in  the  towers  of  West- 
minster  and  in  the  general  composition  of  the 
Houses  of  rarllament  what  he  could  supply  ma- 
terially for  the  emhellishment  of  the  metropolis  he 
realized,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  London  would 
be  the  most  beautiful  and  majestic  looking  city 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

In  conversations  I have  at  different  times  had 
on  the  subject  of  architecture  with  Sir  Charles,  he 
has  alwajs  insisted  on  the  indispensability  of 
symmetrical  arrangement, on  sustained  tranquillity 
of  effect  obtained  through  the  reduplication  of 
similar  parts,  on  study  and  refinement  in  detail, 
and  especially  upon  care  in  the  grouping  of  masses 
and  the  treatment  of  the  sky  line  in  connection 
with  landscape  effects.  It  was  his  general  prac- 
tice, he  has  told  me,  to  get  out  his  roof  plan  as 
one  of  the  earliest  drawings  in  working  out  any 
design.  The  architects  for  whose  works  he 
generally  professed  the  greatest  respect  were 
San  Michele,  Michelangelo,  Vignola,  Peruzzi, 
Soufflot,  Perrault,  VunvitelH,  Gibbs,  Chambers, 
Jones,  and  Wren.  For  the  latter  his  admiration 
was  unbounded,  and  it  was  one  of  the  latest  acts 
in  his  life  to  give  what  assistance  he  could  to  the 
embellishment  of  Sir  Christopher’s  great  master- 
piece. 

In  the  summer*  of  1858,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Cockerell,  Sir  Charles  Barry  was  invited 
to  become  a member  of  the  committee  for  ad- 
ministering the  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  Fund, 
raised  for  the  imrpose  of  assisting  the  dean  and 
chapter  in  providing,  firstly,  for  the  special  evening 
services,  and  alterwurds  for  the  decoration  of  the 
cathedral.  He  entered  heartily  into  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  committee,  and  scarcely  missed  a 
single  meeting.  The  surveyor  to  the  fabric  is 
anxious  to  bear  witness  with  gratitude  both  to 
the  value  of  his  councils  and  the  uniform  kindness 
of  his  manner. 

As  it  was  sometimes  necessary  in  the  alter- 
ations that  have  been  decided  on,  and  already 
partially  carried  out,  to  take  steps  regard- 
ing which  there  could  he  no  positive  indi- 
cations of  Sir  Christopher’s  mind  (although, 
fortunately,  in  the  main,  there  are  such  indica- 
tiemt-),  it  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  have  an 
adviser  who  was  so  caj)able  of  deciding  wh:.t  S'r 
Christopher  Wren  would  have  been  likely  to  have 
done  under  the  new  circumstances,  and  one  who 
was  independent  of  a superstitious  veneration  for 
the  original  arrangements  when  their  change 
became  desirable  in  consequence  of  the  altera- 
tion of  other  parts.  One  of  the  last  letters  written 
by  Sir  Charles  Barry  was  on  the  subject  of  the 
works  in  the  Cathedral,  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 
by  whom  bis  premature  loss  is  deeply  regretted, 
as  it  is  by  all  others  connected  with  the  cathedral 
or  the  committee. 

On  all  possible  occasions  Sir  Charles  Barry 
urged  the  necessity  for  a system  of  more  com- 
plete and  profound  architectur.al  study  than  has 
yet  been  organized  amongst  us.  Quietly,  thougb 
I have  reason  to  know  most  strenuously,  his  views 
on  this  head  were  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  it  was 
his  earnest  desire  that  the  professorship  of  that 
body  should  he  elevated  into  real  practical 
efficiency. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Architectural  Publica- 
tion Society,  Barry  gave  valuable  and  willing  aid, 
but  from  compliance  with  the  request  of  tbc  com- 


mittee for  assistance  towards  the  illustrations,  he 
always  excused  himself,  on  the  ground  that  Lis 
sketches  were  too  slight  to  be  placed  before  the 
public.  When,  however,  the  article  “ Baalbec,” 
compiled  for  the  “ Dictionary  of  Architecture,” 
issued  by  that  society,  was  submitted  to  him,  he 
acceded  most  readily  to  the  wishes  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  prepared  the  description  (afterwards 
printed)  of  the  ruins  at  that  place,  from  his  own 
memoranda  and  sketches.  This  assistance  was 
the  more  remarkable  and  gratifying,  as  it  is 
probable  that,  with  the  ’exception  of  a short,  but 
often  referred  to,  contribution  to  Gwilt’s  edition, 
ill  1825,  of  Sir  William  Chambers’s  Treatise  on 
Ai'cliitecture,  this  account  Is  the  only  literary 
production  from  bis  pen;  in  fact,  be  had  quite 
sufficient  employment  for  it  in  the  many  and  able 
reports  and  descriptions  he  was  daily  called  upon 
to  make.  Ilis  interest  in  the  Architectural  Pub- 
lication Society  be  kept  up  to  the  last,  having 
replied  within  a month  before  liis  decease  to  an 
ii.qiiiry  made  by  the  secretary  as  to  the  peculiarity 
of  sound  in  a certain  room  in  one  of  the  buildings 
erected  from  his  designs.  It  is  also  reported  that 
he  was  engaged  upon  an  account  of  the  Architec- 
ture of  the  Holy  Laud  for  the  same  work,  at  the 
date  of  his  untimely  demise. 

In  his  comparative  leisure  and  retirement  from 
active  life  at  Clapham,  bis  friends  earnestly  hoped 
that  Sir  Charles  would  find  opportunities  of 
regaining  that  strength  and  health  which  had 
been  seriously  impaired  by  a life  of  such  intense 
and  incessant  exertion  and  anxiety.  Their  wishes, 
which  seemed  to  be  rapidly  in  process  of  realisa- 
tion, it  has  pleased  God  to  suddenly  and  awfully 
frustrate  : how,  after  the  exquisitely  simple 
narrative  given  you  by  Professor  Donaldson, 
it  is  unnecessary  for  mo  now  to  detail.  It 
may  suffice  to  record  with  thankfulness,  that 
dreadfully  unexpected  as  was  the  summons,  it 
fell  upon  a Christian  man,  who  had  long  looked 
upon  death  as  a Christian  man  should,  and 
whose  piety  was  not  less  unobtrusive  and  genuine 
than  were  bis  faitb,  hope,  and  charity. 

I might  of  course  have  urged  many  other  points 
upon  your  attention  in  respect  to  the  powers  of 
Sir  Charles  Barry,  as  testified  in  each  of  the 
various  works  to  which  allusion  bus  been  made  ; 
but  there  are  limits  both  to  my  powers  and  to 
your  patience.  The  curtness  of  the  few  remarks 
with  which  this  memoir,  in  spite  of  its  length, 
obviously  too  much  abridged  by  stress  of  time, 
must  necessarily  be  terminated,  will  be  of  little 
consequence,  as  no  doubt  many  an  abler  pen  than 
mine  will  be  enlisted  in  drawing  the  most  profita- 
ble instruction  from  so  great  an  example,  not  only 
of  what  is  excellent  in  art,  but  of  what  is  most 
admirable  in  private  life.  Let  us  hope  that 
whenever  that  extended  memoir  which  may*,  I 
believe,  be  looked  for  from  the  great  and  united 
talents  of  his  sous  Alfred,  Edward,  and  perhaps 
Charles,  shall  appear,  it  will  j^rove  to  supply  all 
lacuna’  existing  at  the  date  of  its  publication, 
and  that  it  will  illustrate,  copiously,  both  by 
pencil  and  pen,  the  life — artistic,  personal,  and 
historical — of  Sir  Charles  Barry.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  think  that  he  has  not  passed  aw.iy  without 
leaving  materials  for  the  picture  of  him  which 
should  obviously  be  placed  in  tbc  National  Por- 
trait Gallery,  or  for  the  statue  which  should  find 
its  appropriate  niche  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the 
New  Palace  at  Westminster.  His  portrait,  by 
Harlancl,  has  been  engraved;  that  by  Hayter,  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  ; one  by  Pickersgill 
exists.  His  bust  has  been  modelled  by  Behnes; 
and  last,  not  least,  an  excellent  daguerreotype  of 
him,  still  in  good  condition,  was  taken  by  Claudet 
for  Lis  son  Charles,  immediately  previous  to  Lis  visit 
to  Italy  in  181-7 ; and  another,  not  less  satisfactory, 
was  executed  of  him  by  Kilburn,  in  the  present 
year.  An  engraving  from  this  hist  may,  I hope, 
accompany  any  extended  memoir  or  biography. 

I know  not  how  any  moral  that  the  ablest 
rhetorician  in  the  world  could  draw  from  Sir 
Charles  Barry’s  professional  career  could  be  made 
to  speak  more  strongly,  or  to  admonish  us  more 
stringently,  than  the  facts  of  bis  life,  and  the 
monuments  he  bus  left  behind  him,  do  for  us 
unerringly,  if  we  will  but  open  our  hearts  to 
apprehend  and  study  them  aright.  His  incessant 
labours,  first  to  learn  and  then  to  practise,  again 
lo  learn  and  again  to  practise,  and  again,  and 
again,  and  again  to  learn  and  practise,  so  long 
!n  his  physical  energies  could  support  the  activity 
<}Phis  intellect,  should  convey  to  us  all  a lesson  of 
[irofound  humility,  and  a stimulus  to  exertion  of 
'he  most  active  kind. 

If  he,  with  all  his  natural  genius  and  aptitude 
I’or  art  could  achieve  success,  in  the  measure  in 
-vhich  he  did  achieve  it,  only  by  never  ending, 
*ver  re-beginning  toil  and  study,  how  can  we 
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emulate,  even  an  approximation  to  his  excellence 
in  our  art,  without  an  exercise  of  both  increased 
in  the  ratio  of  the  disparity  between  our  own 
natural  powers  and  his  ? His  life  is  only  another 
practical  illustration  of  that  which  the  lives  of  all 
the  greatest  artists  who  have  ever  lived, — of 
Titian,  of  Michelangelo,  of  Rafl'aelle,  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  of  Albert  Durer — already  bear  witness 
to, — that  study  and  practice  must  in  .art  ever  go 
on  hand-in-hand.  Study  without  practice  will 
but  make  the  pedant;  practice  without  study  can 
but  multiply  busy  worthlessness.  He  who  would 
ever  be  in  our  art  what  Sir  Charles  Barry  was, 
must  dou  the  same  armour,  aud  fight  for  every 
step  in  the  upward  struggle,  with  the  same 
weapons,  and  with  equal  courage  and  pertinacity. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS  AT 
THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY.* 

Of  Hemsted  House,  in  Kent,  erecting  for  Mr. 
Gathoriie  Hardy,  M.P.,  there  are  two  good  views 
by  the  arebiteeb,  Mr.  D.  Brandon, — No.  671,  the 
entrance  front ; and  683,  the  garden  front.  A 
Jacobean  manner  is  here  the  basis;  but  a con- 
siderable amount  of  art  is  introduced,  especially 
in  the  front  last  mentioned,  where  the  terrace- 
garden  is  effectively  arranged,  and  the  loggia  to 
the  ground  story*,  the  balcony  over  balcony  carried 
by  columns,  and  other  parts,  are  well  managed. 
The  materials  are  red  brick  and  stone.  The  whole 
entrance  front  Is  marred  by  a feature  of  detail  in 
one  of  tlie  bay*  windows;  namely,  raking  lines 
across  the  luullions — intended,  we  suppose,  to 
indicate  the  position  of  the  staircase.  No  one 
will  accuse  us  of  leaning  towards  the  falsification 
of  structure:  we  should  favour  the  external  exhi- 
bition of  internal  arrangements  rather  than  the 
reverse ; but  there  are  other  considerations  to  be 
also  kept  in  view  by  the  artist-architect ; and  these 
are  not  so  held,  in  many  of  the  prevalent  attempts 
to  mark  the  positions  of  staircases.  Such  attempts 
are  a misreading  of  the  lesson  of  Natui*e,  who,  it 
has  been  said,  never  lays  bare  the  skeleton  and 
whole  system  of  structure  upon  which  the  beauty 
of  a form  is  disposed.  “Tuverham  Hall,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  erecting  for  the  Rev.  J.  N. 
Micklethwaite”  (677),  by  the  same  architect,  is 
in  the  same  character,  Jacobean  or  Elizabethan ; 
and  perhaps  the  design  should  be  regarded  as 
more  meritorious  than  the  other,  if  uot  indeed 

highly  eflective. We  do  not  desire  to  see  any 

revival  of  the  distinctive  French  Gothic,  especially 
with  roofs  of  excessively  high  pitch,  and  exag- 
gerated finials,  as  In  Mr.  Massey's  “Design  for  a 
Baronial  Residence”  (67-1-).  The  French  models, 
as  well  as  others,  should  be  studied,  and  Indeed 
made  use  of:  but  copyism  is  uot  justifiable  in 
their  case  or  any  other. 

Besides  the  drawing  already  mentioned,  Mr. 
T.  H.  Wyatt  exhibits  a considerable  number  of 
works.  The  nature  of  his  “Alterations  and  Addi- 
tions in  progress  at  Latham  House,  Lancashire,” 
for  Lord  Skolmcrsdale,  is  not  explained  by  the 
view  (681).  The  drawing,  however,  shows  a good 
group  — a central  block,  and  outbuildings  ad- 
vanced,— an  arrangeinent  not  to  be  adopted 
where  it  would  shut  out  prospect;  and  a dwarf 
wall  and  gates  inclose  the  area  or  quadrangle. 
The  original  details  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
seventeenth  century  Italian  style.  Though  plain 
in  charactei*,  even  to  the  extent  of  what  might  be 
called  commonplace,  the  Italian  square-built  man- 
sions are  often  better  in  general  mass  and  propor- 
tions than  more  enriched  works  of  the  present  day. 
Mr.  ‘Wyatt’s  alterations  and  additions  at  Arley 
Hall,  Cheshire,  for  Mr.  R.  E.  Egerton  Warburton, 
are  of  late  Tudor  or  Elizabethan  character,  as 
shown  in  the  view  (70i)  ; and  the  mansion  erect- 
ing at  Carlett-park,  in  the  same  county,  for  Mr. 
John  Torr,  is  of  similar  character,  as  in  No.  710. 
The  mansion  erecting  at  Horsmonden,  Kent,  for 
Mr.  Francis  Austen  (708),  however,  is  Italian 
Gothic,  and  inferior  to  the  other  works  of  the 
same  architect.  Every  year  goes  to  prove  the 
reasonableness  of  the  ground  taken  by  us,  when 
long  ago  we  urged  that  there  should  be,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  public  appreciation  of  the  art,  hut 
one  current  style ; aud  this  is  being  admitted  by 
those  who  differ  most  on  other  points.  The  whole 
futurenowturns  upon  the  education ofthe  public; — 
so  that  there  may  be  united  expression  of  a demand 
for  art,  art  which  is  not  imitation, — art-architec- 
tural, which  exists  the  more,  the  more  it  is  part 
and  parcel  with  the  provision  of  convenience.  Let 
opinion  of  the  art  in  the  Elizabethan  aud  Jacobean 
styles  be  what  it  may  amongst  educated  architects, 
all  will  allow  that  the  combination  in  those  cases 
shows  that  some  combination  not  devoid  of  art, 


• See  pp.  2g0,  327,  ants. 
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might  he  made,  of  the  systems  that  are  now  in 
vogue,  and  without  the  defects  which  too  much 
appear  in  designs,  shown  in  the  exhibitions,  of  a 
prouiiuently  Medimval  or  a foreign  impress.  This 
latter  character  is,  in  our  opinion,  quite  enough 
to  condemn  the  design  (682),  by  Mr.  E.  George, 
‘'for  a roetropolitiui  hotel,  with  glass-covered 
court,  the  ground-floor  appropriated  to  shops,^’ 
further  represented  in  the  exhibition  in  Conduit- 
street.  Were  direct  reproduction  ever  justifiable, 
surely  the  Italian-Gothic,  valuable  rightly  used,  is 
theverylast  styleof  which  the  details  orthegeneral 
character  should  be  copied.  Mr.  T.  Porter’s  de- 
sign (700)  for  a building  of  the  same  class — “pro- 
posed International  Hotel,  Strand,  London,^’  is  too 
distinctively  .Jacobean,  and  therefore  falling  short 
of  our  demand ; but,  at  least,  it  is  English  as  well 
as  nearer  to  that  customary  street-architecture, 
the  art-capabilities  of  which  have  been  proved.  It 
is  also  founded  on  a style  which  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  as  we  happen  to  know,  thought  could  be 
further  worked,  and  upon  which,  indeed,  he  based 
the  design  of  one  of  his  principal  works  mentioned 
in  our  notice  of  his  life. 

The  amicable  “battle  of  the  styles”  fought  in 
Conduit-street  is  resumed  by  Mr.  Tite  in  a draw- 
ing (698)  at  the  Academy,  “ worked  out  by 
J.  Green,  and  entitled  “Contrasts  and  Compari- 
sons, in  Illustration  of  the  Horizontal  and  Vertical 
Principles  of  Architectural  Composition.”  1 hough 
useful,  if  properly  looked  at,  and  particularly  so 
as  showing  what  is  to  be  done  by  the  addition  of 
art  to  bridgc-huilding,  as  well  as  useful  in  remind- 
ing us  of  several  e.xcellent  Continental  classical 
works  of  the  present  century;  we  are  obliged  to 
demur  both  to  the  manner  of  representation  and  to 
the  selection  of  the  e-xamples.  The  objectof  com- 
parison requires  at  least  that  the  whole  of  the 
examples  should  be  exceedingly  well  drawn ; 
whereas  here  the  Gothic  works  are  sadly  mauled, 
and  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  has  its  usual  fate  from 
draughtsmen,  who,  except  one  or  two,  seem  never 
able  to  depict  it,  or  to  get  at  the  fact  that  it  is 
stuck  from  two  centres, — a peculiarity  which 
makes  its  beauty  and  that  of  one  or  two  other 
domes  of  the  same  family. 

There  is  plenty  of  design,  as  usual  in  Mr.  S.  S. 
Teulon’s  works,  in  his  “tower  entrance  (685), 
Elvethaui  Hall,  now  in  progress  of  erection,”  for 
Lord  Calthorpe;  hut  the  details,  including  the 
colour,  are  grotesque  rather  than  architectonic. 
A general  view  of  the  building  was  given  in 

our  pages  last  week. Mr.  T.  R.  Smith  has 

at  the  Academy  a view  of  his  “Stratton  Auclley 
Park,  now  in  course  of  erection,  near  Bicester” 
(699),  of  which  there  are  drawings  at  the 

other  exhibition. Mr.  Owen  Jones’s  large 

“View  of  Messrs.  Osier’s  Gallery,  45,  Oxford- 
stre.et”  (691),  like  his  drawings  in  general,  is  pro- 
minent in  the  e.xhibitiou  by  its  size  and  its  very' 
skilful  execution.  The  character  and  the  merits 
of  the  work  in  O.xford-street  are  well  known  to 
our  readers  ; but  it  has  been  suggested  as  worthy 
of  consideration,  whether  the  effect  from  stained 
glass  is  favourable  to  correct  opinions  of  the  qua- 
lities desired  in  articles  of  white  glass  such  as  are 
here  on  sale  at  Messrs.  Osier’s. 

We  have  left  two  of  the  most  important  works 
to  the  end  of  this  notice.  Mr.  Sydney  Smirkc,  E.A,, 
in  the  drawing  No.  687,  shows  a portion  of  the 
“Arcades  about  to  be  erected  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, to  inclose  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural 
Society”  (the  plan  of  which  we  gave  recently),  as 
well  as  “ a Pavilion  for  her  Majesty’s  use.”  The 
arcades,  of  Italian  character,  are  remarkable  for  a 
much  more  prominent  use  of  coloured  materials 
than  has  lately  been  shown  in  architecture  of  the 
same  style.  Though  too  obviously  a reproduc- 
tion, the  whole  promises  a satisfactory  result,  and 
one  that  may  be  productive  of  an  intimate  relation 
between  gardening  and  architecture  which  we 
have  long  desired  to  see,  for  the  effect  of  each ; hut 
which  has  scarcely  been  thought  of  except  in  some 
country  seats,  and  hardly  at  all  where  it  is  also 
required  to  some  extent, or  so  far  as  space  allows,  in 

towns. Mr.T.  Page’s  “Design  forthe  Bridge  over 

the  Golden  Horn,  Constantinople,  arranged  to  ad- 
mit of  the  Turkish  men-of-war  passing  under  the 
arch  of  the  central  towers”  (689),  not  devoid  of 
merit  dccoratlvely,  mu-t  be  a work  deserving  very 
long  notice  for  its  structural  features.  Besides 
having  ill  his  mind  settled,  as  the  drawing  shows, 
any  question  remaining  about  the  combination  of 
the  trussed  girder  and  suspension  principles  for 
large  spans,  or  that  combination  which  he  made 
in  his  Chelsea  bridge,  the  author  of  the  design  has, 
we  understand,  fully  considered  the  extraoi dinary 
difficulties  which  he  would  have  to  overcome  in  con 
structing  the  foundations  of  the  central  tower,  or 
“towers,”  in  the  great  depth,  which  is  that  of 
the  water  of  the  Golden  Horn.  The  difficulty, 


we  believe  it  is  thought,  might  be  overcome  by 
sinking  a caisson;  but  the  details  of  execution 
would  deserve  better  description  than  we  can 
here  give. 

Amongst  the  best  drawings  of  old  buildings 
in  this  room  are  two  by'  Mr.  T.  Scandrett  (679  and 
680)  of  interiors  at  Rouen,  and  one  entitled  “Art 
in  Devotion,”  of  great  excellence,  representing  the 
monks  at  work  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Certosa  at 
Pavia  (69-1),  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Cockerell. 


THE  STORY  OF  A GREAT  AND  GOOD 
MAN,— WILLIAM  OP  WYKEHAM. 

THi:  AKCHITECTURii  EXHIBITION.* 

In  undertaking  a Icctnre  upon  the  character 
and  acts  of  a person  who  has  long  since  been  dead, 

I will  employ  the  apology  of  Bacon  with  reference 
to  Henry  VII.  in  a similar  case, — “ I took  him  to 
life  as  well  as  I could,  sitting  so  fiir  off,  and  having 
no  better  light.”  I owe  it  also  to  this  audience, 
to  assure  them  that  since  I published  a volume  on 
the  subject  in  1852,  I have  been  able  to  reperuse 
the  various  sources  of  information  of  which  I then 
availed  myself,  and  hAve  been  also  so  fortun.ate  as 
to  made  some  additions,  which,  for  the  first  time, 

I shall  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you.  Still 
it  is  a subject  of  painful  regret,  that  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  their  opportunities  of  collecting  facts 
by  Wykeham’s  earlier  biographers,  we  have  lost 
“ many  things  of  worthy  memory  which  now 
shall  die  in  oblivion,  and  we  return,  unexperienced, 
to  our  graves.” 

In  the  same  year,  1321',  two  of  the  most  me- 
morable men  of  a remarkable  age,  first  saw  the 
light — John  Wycliffe  the  Reformer,  and  William 
of  Wykeham,  by  far  the  greater  and  better  man 
of  the  two.  If  there  was  ever  a noteworthy 
instance  of  self-help  in  a religious  spirit,  it  is  that 
of  this  illustrious  character.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  he  was  connected  with  the  family  of  Wick- 
ham, of  Swalleliffo,  in  Oxfordshire.  Whenever  a 
man  raises  himself  to  rank,  position,  or  wealth, 
there  are  always  hundreds  ready  to  claim  kinship, 
and  prefer  a right  to  such  distinction.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  none  of  the  name  gave  a helping 
band  tc  the  young  boy  when  be  needed  it.  His 
father  was  known  as  John  Longe : his  mother’s 
name  was  Sybilla,  daughter  of  William  and  Alice 
Bowad : and  quaint  old  Fuller,  makes  a very 
complimentary  pun  on  his  father’s  name.  When 
he  rose  to  emineucc,  he  never  adopted  the  arms  of 
the  Swalcliife  family,  but  took  the  device  of  a 
chevron,  or  carpenter’s  couple,  in  allusion  to  that 
science  to  which  he  owed  his  fortunes,  or  else  as 
significant  that  he  had  been  the  architect  of  his 
own  success.  Those  who  are  curious  in  the  colours 
of  heraldry  read  in  the  black,  perpetuity  ; and  in 
the  roses  which  he  adopted,  the  eusigns  of 
brotherly  love. 

The  village  of  Wykeham,  from  which  he  took 
his  name,  lies  four  miles  south  of  Waltham,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  Arle,  in  a very  pretty 
and  picturesque  country.  His  mother  was  con- 
nected with  the  lords  of  Stratton,  and  she 
gave  her  child  the  Christian  name  of  her  father. 
Possibly  to  this  alliance  we  may  refer  the  patron- 
age of  Sir  Nicholas  Uvedale,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Wykeham,  lieutenant  of  Southampton,  and 
governor  or  constable  of  Winchester  Castle.  He 
was  sent  to  the  cathedral  school,  which  stood  near 
the  King’s  Gate,  just  outside  the  walls  of  the 
Close,  and  occupied  the  site  of  a still  earlier 
seminarv,  in  which  several  sons  of  the  ba.xon 
kings,  including  Alfred  himself,  had  received  their 
education.  He  is  said  thence  to  have  proceeded 
to  Oxford,  where  he  attended  the  mathematicdl 
lectures  of  T-ewis  Carleton,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Hereford ; and  the  prelections  in  civil  law  of 
W.  Dor.ach,  during  six  years.  French,  geometry, 
logic,  and  arithmetic,  he  studied  at  Winchester. 
On  the  spot  where  his  chantry  now  stands  was 
an  altar  of  St.  Mary,  where  the  morning  mass 
was  sung;  aud  to  it  the  boy  constantly  repaired 
for  his  devotions.  Perhaps  to  these  frequent 
visits  we  may  attribute  that  love  of  architecture 
and  inclination  for  the  service  of  the  Church  which 
so  eminently  distinguished  him  in  after-life.  Of 
his  Oxford  career  we  learn  only  that  be  studied 
logic,  mathematics,  civil  law,  and  arithmetic,  aud 
be'eame  the  friend  of  W.  Courtenay,  afterwards 
primate,  and  John  Buckingham,  sometime  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all 
the  patents  previous  to  his  reception  of  holy 
orders,  he  is  styled  clericus,  which  the  gi-eat 
Oxford  antiquary,  A.  Wood,  informs  us  was  the 
title  of  academical  students.  His  early  knowledge 
of  arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  geometry,  tended 


* Read  by  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  on  Tuesday, 
May 


to  his  acquisition  of  the  science  of  architec- 
ture. After  six  years  spent  at  Oxford,  Wykeham 
entered  the  service  of  his  generous  patron, 
to  whom  he  recommended  himself  by  his  skill 
in  overseeing  repairs  and  alterations  in  Win- 
chester Castle,  and  by  his  ability  as  a secretary  in 
writing  letters  to  the  king  and  nobles.  After 
three  years  Sir  Richard  Uvedale  introduced  him 
to  Edyngden,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and  Lord 
Treasurer  of  England,  and  he  was  received  into 
his  family,  an  expression  referring  to  the  house- 
hold and  young  men  of  promise  whom  bishops  at 
that  period  were  in  the  habit  of  training  for  active 
employment  in  the  church  and  state.  The  inti- 
macy thus  formed  Listed  through  life.  On  De- 
cember 10,  1353,  Wykeham  acted  as  his  attorney 
in  taking  possession  of  certain  lands,  and  in  1352 
Henry  Sturmy,  of  Elvetham,  who  had  recently 
served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  the  county, 
constituted  him  his  attorney  to  deliver  seisin  of 
some  estates  to  the  bishop.  We  may,  therefore, 
presume  that  his  knowledge  of  law  was  by  no 
tneans  incousiderable.  The  only  letter  of  Wyke- 
ham extant  is  in  French. 

It  is  of  more  peculiar  interest  here  to  remember 
that  the  church  of  the  native  place  of  Edyugden 
contains  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular style,  and  must  have  been  built  during  the 
residence  of  Wykeham  in  the  bishop’s  bouse. 
Another  noteworthy  circumstance  is,  that  Edyng- 
den’s  chantry  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchester  is 
the  first  that  was  built  as  a distinct  chapel  between 
tlie  piers  of  an  arcade,  and  was  the  model  of 
Wykehnm’s  chantry,  and  of  those  of  Bishop  Gar- 
diner and  Cardinal  Beaufort, — an  arrangement 
peculiar  to  this  cathedral, — and,  we  can  hardly 
hesitate  to  infer,  the  design  of  Wykeham.  The 
notice  of  Edyngden  led  to  still  more  important 
results.  In  l'3-l7  King  Edward  III.,  on  bis  return 
from  the  siege  of  Calais,  spent  several  days  at 
Winchester.  The  constable  and  Edyngden  pre- 
sented their  secretary  to  the  king,  who  was  then 
in  need  of  engineers  and  architects,  aud  Wyke- 
ham was  “ another  Euclid  in  geometry.”  His  ex- 
cellent address,  fine  person,  and  great  abilities 
installed  him  in  the  king’s  favour  at  the  early 
age  of  three-aud-twenty. 

“ His  years  but  younp,  but  his  experience  old; 

His  head  uiimellow'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe.” 

The  king  plied  him  with  pointed  questions  on 
subjects  of  finance,  conditions  aud  treaties  of 
peace,  declaration  of  war,  and  other  political  mat- 
ters, and  he  answered  with  equal  modesty  and 
talent.  The  king  found  an  easy  method  of  sup- 
porting him ; he  made  him  a lay  rector.  An 
objection  has  been  adduced  agjvinst  Wjkeham  for 
accepting  the  revenues  of  a parish  without  dis- 
charging its  duties.  Other  men,  equally  honour- 
able aud  conscientious,  have  held  ecclesiastical 
preferment  as  laymen;  for  instance,  Sir  II.  Wotteu 
was  Provost  of  Eton,  and  Camden  had  a stall  at 
Salisbury  ; while  at  the  present  day  the  lay  rector 
is  still  a name  nut  unknown.  Until  we  amend 
our  own  nffuirs  in  the  uineteeuth  century,  I think 
we  need  not  be  too  curious  in  detecting  faults  iu 
earlier  periods  of  our  history.  Besides,  at  this 
particular  time,  it  was  well  that  an  Englishman 
enjoyed  even  pluralities,  so  numerous  were  Italian 
aud  non-resident  foreign  clergy  in  the  country  ; 
and  the  evil  rose  to  such  a height  that,  in  1374, 
King  Edward  III.  required  a return  of  their 
numbers.  Indeed,  in  one  instance,  we  find  that 
Wykeham  was  a merely  nominal  rector,  the  pope 
having  instituted  proceedings  against  him  for 
holding  the  living  of  Pulham.  More  than  this, 
the  confusion  of  the  times,  the  scarcity  and  igno- 
rance of  the  clergy  necessitated  the  bestowal  of 
pluralities  on  the  few  men  capable  of  adorning 
high  station  and  administering  important  offices. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  for  what  length  of 
time,  when  exchanges  were  common  and  frequent, 
Wykeham  held  his  benefices  together,  after  he 
bad  taken  holy  orders.  In  1365,  Pope  Urban 
directed  a bull  against  plnraliiies;  and  in  the 
return  which  was  made,  it  was  shown  that  he  had 
voluntarily  resigned  those  preferments  with  cure 
which  necessitated  residence : that  he  held  only 
sinecures  and  stalls:  while,  as  Archdeacon  of 
Lincoln,  he  no  doubt  was  as  vigilant  and  active 
as  he  afterwards  proved  when  he  became  a 
bishop.  However,  there  can  be  no  question  on 
the  point,  for  in  a bull  of  the  pope,  dated 
at  the  very  close  of  that  year,  the  Pontiff  writes 
to  Wykeham,  assuring  him  that  be  had  received 
from  very  many  quarters  of  the  highest  credit, 
testimonies  of  praise  for  his  great  learning,  bis 
excellent  life  and  character,  his  forethought  in 
spiritual  matters,  and  his  prudence  in  things  tem- 
poral. It  is  to  us  of  interest  here  to  know  that 
he  was  Prebendary  of  Toteuhall,  in  St.  Paul  s 
Cathedral,  a canon  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  West- 
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minstor,  the  crypt  of  which  still  reinaiiis,  and  has 
recently  been  restored;  and  also  Dean  of  St. 
Martiii’s-le-Grand,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
General  Post-office.  In  the  chapel  of  Winchester 
House,  Southwark,  which  adjoined  the  present 
priory  church  of  St.  Mary  Overye,  be  was  ad- 
mitted priest  and  sub-deacon.  In  this  church  he 
married  Gower,  the  poet,  to  Alice  Goundolph.  It 
was  at  St.  Martin’s  that  Wykeham  first  e.'ihibited 
his  bounty.  We  find  his  successor,  W.  delilulsho, 
and  the  chapter,  in  13G7,  declaring  that,  out  of 
his  own  private  means  and  at  lieavy  charges,  Sir 
W.  de  Wykeham,  with  works  in  wood  and  stone, 
restored  their  free  chapel  and  the  cloister  in  the 
midst  thereof,  in  a new  form  of  wonderful  heauly 
(you  will  observe  this  expression,  which  certainly 
points  to  his  invention  of  the  Perpendicular  style), 
built  it  and  adorned  it  with  ceilings  of  stone,  and 
undertook  to  build  the  chapter -house  from  its 
foundations,  which  were  dug  to  a great  depth  in 
the  ground ; he  resolved  to  complete  it  in  an 
adinirable  manner  with  stone  ceiling  and  enrich  it 
artistically,  at  an  enormous  expense — works  which, 
without  his  baud  and  aid,  beyond  a doubt  would 
never  have  been  completed.”  The  church  was 
destroyed  in  1547 ; but,  on  cleai-ing  the  site  in 
1818,  the  crypt,  part  of  Wykebam's  building,  was 
laid  open  to  view.  The  value  of  this  testimony 
is  considerable.  W.  de  Mulsho,  canon  of  Windsor, 
was  appointed  surveyor  of  works  at  Windsor, 
1358,  and  clerk  of  tbe  works  in  13G1.  On  October, 
1356,  Wykeliam  became  surveyor  of  works  at 
Windsor,  and  chief  warden  and  surveyor  of  fbe 
Castle  July  10,  1359.  In  tbe  latter  year,  accord- 
ing  to  a MS.  chronicle  of  the  period  preserved  at 
Christ  Church  College,  Cambridge,  Wykeham  is 
said  to  have  instigated  the  king  to  rebuild  large 
portions  of  the  castle,  probably  of  the  upper,  now 
the  middle  ward.  In  135G-7  the  king,  according 
to  an  old  tradition,  was  urged  by  bis  royal  pri- 
soners, John  and  David,  to  extend  the  cn.slle, 
and  replied,  “Yes,  he  would,  with  the  help  of 
their  ransoms.”  W.  de  Mulsho,  as  Wvkeham’s 


! Mulsho,  as  Wykebam’s 
successor  and  assistant,  could  correctly  estimate 
his  knowledge  and  science,  and  he  offers  this 
splendid  testimony  to  his  ability.  In  1363  he 
was  made  canon  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  which 
was  in  course  of  building  from  1330  to  1362 : the 
same  hand  which  designed  the  restoration  of  St 
Martin’s  in  1360-63,  was  doubtless  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  beautiful  Chapel  of  West- 
minster at  the  very  same  period. 

There  is  one  office  held  by  Wykeham,  that  of 
the  provostship  in  Wells  Cathedral,  which  shows 
that  he  was  no  mean  proficient  in  music.  He  was 
president  of  the  College  of  Minor  Canons,  and  had 
e(jual  powers  with  a sub-dcau  or  sub-chanter  at 
York  : he  acted  as  the  precentor’s  vicar,  and  in 
cboir  was  superior  to  any  canon.  The  office  still 
exists  at  Milan. 

Wykeham  on  his  introduction  to  court  proved 
eminently'  useful  to  the  king.  In  the  pi*eamhle  to 
a_hcence  of  mortmain  granted  to  his  colleges, 
King  Richard  II.  declares  that  he  was  induced  to 
make  thp  grant  on  consideration  of  his  high 
merits,  his  stj'ict  honour,  and  the  many  advanta- 
geous services  rendered,  in  various  ways,  by 
Wykeham,  frojn  early  yottfA,  to  bis  royal  grand- 
father, his  lather,  and  himself  .after  his  accession 
to  tlie  crown;  in  the  laborious  government  of  the 
realm  and  the  administration  of  its  affiiirs,  by  his 
advice,  his  opportune  aid,  his  readiness,  his  loy  ally, 
his  steadfastness,  his  endurance  of  the  toil  and 
share  in  the  expenses.”  Surely  this  is  a noble 
testimony  to  a young  man  set  in  the  clangers  and 
trials  of  a court,  one  the  principal  portion  of 
whose  active  life  was  cast  in  the  brilliant  and 
eventful  reign  of  Edward  III.,  distinguished  by 
xrencli  and  Scottish  conquest,  by  the  improve- 
ment of  Ixune  commerce  and  manufactures  through 
the  league  with  Jacques  D’Arteveldt  and  the  men 
of  Ghent ; by  the  encouragement  of  the  native 
tongue  of  England,  and  the  softening  of  its  litera- 
ture by  those  Provencal  minstrels  who  accompa- 
nied the  conqueror  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers  from 
Gumne.  He  might  have  proved  a soldier-bishop, 
like  Courtenay;  a courtier-priest,  like  Wolsey;  a 
mere  creature  of  intrigue,  like  too  many  of  those 
who  have  filled  a similar  position  of  trial;  but  that 
earnest  piety  whicli  characterized  the  boy  was  tbe 
safeguard  of  tbe  man. 

The  word  architect,  tbe  chief  workman,  appears 
to  have  lapsed  until  modern  times,  since  its  use 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman.  The  expression 
werc-meester,”  the  master  of  the  work,  or“baw- 
meister,”  tbe  master  of  the  building,  accurately 
conveys  the  same  meaning,  and  is  synonymous  witli 

the  med.reval  title  of  the  master  of  the  fabric,  an 


works,  whicb,  however,  was  clearly  inferior  to 
that  of  surveyor,  for  in  May  10  Edward  III.  ap- 
points Wykeham  “/as  faithful  and  prudent 
cleric,”  clerk  of  the  works  at  Henley  and  Yes- 
hampstead;  and  on  Oct.  30  nominates  his  beloved 
W.  de  ‘Wykeham,  surveyor  of  all  the  works  at 
Windsor  Castle  and  park,  and  in  his  manors  of 
Henley  and  Yeshampstead.  The  wording  here  is 
explicit.  As  clerk  of  the  works  he  attended  to 
the  payment  of  wages  of  masons,  carpenters,  and 
workmen,  and  the  purchase  of  stone  and  other 
materials,  audited  or  witnessed  by  the  controller 
of  the  works.  As  surveyor  of  the  works,  he  not 
only  exercised  the  oversight  of  the  wages,  the 
ordering  of  repairs,  and  the  purchase  of  materials, 
but  had  the  power  of  impressing  workmen,  arrest- 
ing them,  and  committing  them  to  prison.  In 

1360  workmen  were  forbidden  to  leave  without 
Wykebam’s  license.  On  July  10,  1356,  he  was 
appointed  Keeper  and  Surveyor  of  the  Castles  of 
W indsor,  Dover,  Ledes,  and  Hadleigh,  and  the 
parks  and  manors  of  W''indsor,  Eton,  Guildford, 
Shene,  Eltham,  and  others.  His  pay  was  Is.  a day 
at  Windsor,  2s.  in  every  other  place,  and  3s.  a 
week  for  his  clerk.  In  the.  following  year,  on 
Xov.  13,  he  received  an  additional  Is.  a day. 
In  1353  he  was  acting  as  Grand  Forester 
and  Ranger  of  W’indsor,  and  from  June 

1361  to  1368,  as  co-Warden  of  the  Forests 
upon  this  side  the  Trent.  In  1303  he  was  justi- 
ciary of  the  royal  forest,  with  a salary  of  20s.  a 
day.  Edward  III.  designed  to  make  Windsor 
Castle  the  monument  of  his  victories,  where  at 
one  time  he  held  the  kings  of  Scotland  and  France 
his  prisoners.  The  expenditure  on  these  im- 
portant works  amounted  to  about  50,000/,  of  our 
present  money.  It  would  appear  that  the  beasts 
of  chase  were  sold  and  the  trees  felled  to  supply 
tliis  vast  sum.  The  Round  Table,  so  called  pro- 
bably in  allusion  to  the  knights  of  King  Arthur, 
with  a subtle  reference  to  the  new  order  of  tbe 
Garter,  was  completed  by  W’ykebam  as  a keep, 
and  another  tower  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
Wykeham  or  W’inchester  Tower.  There  is  a tra- 
dUion  extant  that  the  envious  courtiers  delated 
Wykeham  asserting  that  he  had  engr-aved  on  an 
inner  wall  the  inscription,  “This  made  ‘W’yke- 
bam,”  thus  robbing  the  king  of  tbe  honour  of  bis 
works.  Tbe  architect,  however,  silenced  his  ene- 
mies by  tbe  following  witty  explanation  “ What 
I inteuded  to  convej’  was,  that  these  works,  which 
have  obtained  for  me  the  -king’s  favour,  may  be, 
indeed,  said  to  have  made  me  : my  accusers  must  be 
very  malicious  or  very  ignorantofgramraar.”  There 
was  a very  ingenious  fraud  practised  by  tbe  archi- 
tect of  the  Rbarus : he  inscribed  his  own  name  on  the 
stone  which  he  covered  with  lime  and  mortar,  and 
on  this  again  carved  the  king’s  name  : the  trick- was 
not  disC'ivered  in  time  to  cause  him  to  be  exposed 
to  puuisliment;  but  tbe  cement  gradually  peeled 
off,  and  discovered  in  large  letters  the  name  of 
Sostratus  of  Cnidus.  His  repairs  and  alterations 
on  the  city  walls  of  Oxford,  where  they  partly 
belt  in  bis  college,  betray  the  hand  of  one  familiar 
with  military  engineering. 

The  cloister  of  St.  George’s  Chapel  was  also  the 
work  of  Wykeham  at  Windsor.  13ut  his  services 
as  an  engineer  were  not  limited  to  the  inland 
caslk's  of  Windsor  and  Hadleigh,  Dover  and 
Ledes,  we  know  positively,  were  under  his  charge; 
'•nd  in  all  probability  those  of  Winchester,  Wolve- 
sey,  and  Porchester  were  indebted  to  him  for 
repairs  and  enlargement.  In  the  spring  of  1361, 
being  still  surveyor  of  the  works,  he  commenced 
the  building  of  Queen  borough  Castle,  on  a swampy 
site  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  and  employed  piles  as 
a foundation  for  his  walls,  a method  of  construc- 
tion vyhich  he  afterwards  followed  in  his  college 
at  Winchester.  It  would  have  been  well,  for  the 
honour  of  England,  if  these  fortifications  had  been 
preserved,  when  De  Ruyter  sailed  up  tbe  Med- 
way without  opposition  to  burn  tbe  men-of-wur 
at  Chatham.  This  fort  was  completed  in  1367. 

Wykeham  had  for  some  time  been  training  up 
In  the  school  of  statesmen  : be  accompanied  his 
eai-ly  patron  Bishop  Edyngden  to  Calais,  and 
there,  ns  one  of  “six  masters,  noble  men,”  wit- 
nessed to  the  treaty  of  Bretigny.  In  1362, 
Edyngden  ordained  him  sub-deacon  and  priest ; 
but  be  was  still  retained  near  the  king,  as  his 
name  appears  signed  to  various  instruments  of 
state,  as  truces,  ransoms,  and  royal  marriages.  In 
1362  Wykeham  resigned  his  office  of  surveyor  of 
Windsor  Castle;  but  his  attachment  to  that  early 
home  lasted  to  the  close  of  life,  for  we  find  him, 
oil  May  29,  1402,  founding  a chantry  and  chap- 
lain in  the  collegiate  chapel.  His  position  was 
now  secure  and  advanceincut  rapidly  followed. 
“There  was  a priest,”  says  Froissart,  “ about  tbe 
King  of  England,  called  Sir  W.  Wycharn,  who 
was  so  great  with  the  king  that  all  things  were 


done  by  him,  and  without  him  nothing  done.”  The 
sour  Wycliffe  sneered  at  his  elevation : “ Lords 
will  not  present  a clerk  able  of  cunning  of  God’s 
law,  but  a kitchen  clerk,  or  a penny  clerk,  or 
wise  ill  building  castles,  or  wise  in  u'orldly  doing, 
though  he  could  not  read  well  his  Psalter.”  Like 
most  other  people  who  are  malicious  and  envious 
of  others,  Wycliffe  sacrificed  truth  to  force  a 
point  to  his  sarcasm.  In  1365  Wykeham  was 
keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  the  king  allowed 
him  20s.  a day  out  of  the  exchequer;  and  gave 
him  the  manor  of  Henley,  in  1365,  adding  that 
he  “ was  engaged  in  various  offices  touching  his 
royal  affairs,  laid  especially  upon  his  conduct,  and 
had  borne  excessive  toil  and  expense  in  their 
furtherance  and  execution,”  and  that  this  pay 
should  last  during  his  tenure  of  office,  although 
he  was  “immediately  attached  to  the  royal  house- 
hold.” On  April  26,  13C6,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Simon  Islip,  and  on  October  8 Edyng- 
den, Bishop  of  Winchester,  both  died.  The  latter 
had  refused  the  primate’s  chair,  averring  that, 
though  Canterbury  had  the  highest  rack,  Win- 
chester had  the  deepest  manger.  IVykeham  was 
appointed  to  the  vacant  see  of  Winchester.  The 
Pope  on  four  occasions  had  written  letters  of 
recommendation  to  W’ykeham,  and  expressed  him- 
self in  the  highest  terms  in  approval  of  Ins  cha- 
racter and  abilities.  On  October  13  the  king 
issued  a conge  d'elire  to  the  chapter,  and  eleven 
days  after  confirmed  their  election  of  Wykeham. 
On  December  11  the  Pope  nominated  him  Admi- 
nistrator of  the  Spiritualities.  The  papal  power 
now  came  into  collision  with  the  royal  authority. 
Urban  determined  to  appoint  Wykeham  by  way  of 
preservation  and  provision ; Edward,  like  an 
English  king,  refused  to  grant  the  temporalities 
without  Wykebam’s  renunciation  of  any  tide  to 
them  by  right  of  a bull.  Pope  and  king  both 
desired  Wykchnm’a  consecration,  but  neither 
would  bate  bis  claim.  The  Duke  de  Bourbon,  a 
hostage  of  the  King  of  France,  was,  therefore, 
written  to  by  Edward  III. ; be  was  promised  that 
bis  ransom  should  be  lessened  provided  that  be 
procured  the  consent  of  the  pope,  then  residing  at 
Avignon,  to  Wykebam’s  immediate  consecration. 
The  duke’s  mission  was  successful.  On  Feb.  22. 
1367,  the  primate  admitted  Wykeham  adminis- 
trator of  spiritualities,  and  on  July  14  the  pope 
gave  permission  for  his  consecration. 

It  seems  that  the  king,  uncertain  how  the 
matter  would  end,  took  security  against  loss  of 
money  : from  December  1,  1366,  he  granted  the 
temporalities  on  consideration  of  “a  great  sum  of 
money,  which  Wykeham  paid  down  in  hand  in 
the  king’s  chamber  and  in  the  royal  presence,  for 
the  furtherance  of  weighty  business.”  Here  then 
is  a distinct  and  public  entry  of  tbe  transaction 
in  the  Patent  rolls ; it  demolishes  the  infamous 
libel  of  Dr.  Landou,  that  Wykeman  owed  his 
mitre  to  the  influence  of  Alice  Piers  whom  he  had 
bribed ; Landon  the  most  worthless  of  men,  tbe 
coarse  and  brutal  visitor  of  convents,  tbe  hunter 
of  tbe  early  reformers,  the  instrument  of  tbe 
cruel  Bishop  Gardiner ; the  persecutor,  the  plotter 
against  innocent  persons,  who  was  at  length 
degraded  and  pilloried  for  perjury,  and  died 
in  the  Fleet  Prison.  Alice  Piers,  we  shall  soon 
find,  was  Wykebam’s  open  and  avowed  enemy. 
The  tale  is  on  a par  of  veracity  with  another  of 
the  same  date,  that  Wykeham  fell  under  the 
king’s  displeasure  because  he  asked  the  church  of 
East  Meon,  of  which  it  was  said  that  the  incum- 
bent would  succeed  to  the  See  of  Winchester, 
In  1573  a zealous  Wykehamist  had  to  deny  this 
silly  story.  On  Oct.  10,  1367,  Simon  de  Lang- 
ham,  the  primate ; Simon  Sudbury,  the  bishop  of 
London;  and  Robert  Wyville,  of  Salisbury,  con- 
secrated Wykeham  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  On 
July  9,  1368,  Wykeliam,  in  the  presence  of  the 
abbots  of  Hyde  and  Chertsey,  kuights,  and  divers 
men  of  gentle  blood,  unshod  himself  in  the  church 
of  St.  Laurence  at  Winchester,  and  walked  to  the 
cathedral.  There  in  the  porch,  having  oflered 
his  devotions,  he  put  off  cope,  hood,  birret,  and- 
gloves,  which,  with  his  boots  and  short  cope,  the 
archdeacon’s  servant  promptly  laid  hands  on,  as 
his  perquisite.  Then,  arr.iycd  in  pontificals,  the 
archdeacon  conducted  him  to  the  throne  and  said, 

“ By  the  authority  of  Christ’s  Church,  I induct 
and  enthrone  thee  in  possession  of  this  church, 
with  all  Its  rights  and  appurtenances,  elect,  con- 
firmed, and  consecrated.”  Wykeham,  like  a pru- 
dent man,  obtained  from  the  Icing  an  assurance 
that,  in  all  the  offices  from  which  he  now  with- 
drew, he  had  borne  an  unimpeachable  character. 

To  tliis^  tbe  king  assented,  and  on  May  22,  1368, 
gave  him  a full  acquittance  of  all  money  and 
jewels  received  or  delivered  by  him  previous  to 
his  consecration,  “of  bis  own  (the  king’s)  certain 
and  special  knowledge,  in  consideration  of  his 
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long  services,  wbicli  liad  been  both  acceptable  and 
advantageous,  and  of  that  high  place,  which  he 
had  held  in  his  aiFairs  in  various  capacities,  and 
still  retained,  bearing  much  toil  and  expense  in 
their  discharge.”* 


PORTRAITS  OP  NATIONAL  BENEFACTORS  : 
THEIR  USEFUL  TEACHING  TO  THE  MUL- 

TITUDE. 

In  the  National  Gallery  of  Portraits,  which  is 
slowly  increasing,  it  is  most  desirable  that  we 
should  have  the  best  delineations  that  can  be  had 
of  those  men  who  have  been  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing or  establishing  branches  of  our  national 
industry,  or  of  forming  systems  and  establish- 
ments which  have  led  to  the  improvement  of  the 
people.  All  those  self-made  men  who  have  risen 
from  the  ranks  to  confer  honour  upon  themselves 
and  benefit  on  the  community  should  be  fouud 
there,  and  it  is  important  in  such  an  e.\.hibition 
that  on  each  paiuting  there  should  be  placed  a 
brief  but  clear  account  of  the  circumstances  of  each 
worthy : for  instance,  we  should  have, — 

“ William  Hutton,  the  historian  of  Birmingham 
and  author  of  several  other  important  works,  was 
born  September  30Lh,  1723.  By  care  and  in- 
dustry he  acquired  a considerable  fortune,  and  be- 
came a magistrate  of  the  above-named  town.  He 
was  the  son  of  a poor  stocking-weaver,  who  had  a 
large  family.  At  seven  years  of  age  he  was  put 
to  work  at  a silk  manufactory,  and  was  then  so 
small  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  stand  on  a 
pair  of  wooden  pattens  in  order  to  reach  his  work. 
He  afterwards  was  apprenticed  to  a stocking- 
weaver,  but,  finding  that  trade  insufficient,  he 
taugbthimsclf  book-binding,  and,  after  various  trials 
which  gave  evidence  of  his  abstemiousness,  honesty, 
and  perseverance,  succeeded  in  establishing  himself 
in  Birmingham,  and  from  a small  beginning  formed 
a considerable  business.  He  died  May  2nd,  1800.” 

[Here  the  visitor  might  be  referred  to  obtain- 
able works  which  would  afford  additional  particu- 
lars.] 

Again  : we  should  see, — 

Peter  Nicholson,  who  was  the  author  of  an  archi- 
tectural dictionary  and  many  scientific  works,  which 
have  been  of  great  use,  not  only  to  architects,  but 
to  tbe  practical  stonemason,  carpenter,  and  other 
workmen.  He  simplified  the  rules  of  science,  and 
made  them  available  for  every-day  use  to  persons 
of  ordinary  education  and  ability. 

We  should  in  like  manner  have  notes  of  the 
founders  of  Sunday  schools,  mechanics’  institutes, 
and  of  that  humble  but  important  benefactor  who 
originated  ragged  schools. 

We  should  have  portraits  of  the  class  of  men  who, 
like  Crotchet  in  1702,  established  a silk-mill  in 
Derby.  Although  unsuccessful  as  a speculator,  this 
man  is  worthy  of  a place  in  a national  Walhallah  : 
so  is  John  Lombe,  a man  of  spirit,  a good  draughts- 
man, and  an  excellent  mechanic,  who  travelled 
into  Italy,  and,  with  infinite  danger  and  difficulty, 
succeeded  in  learning  the  secret  of  the  method  of 
silli-spinning  practised  in  that  country.  He  fixed 
upon  Derby  for  the  establishment  of  works  in  1717. 
Here,  on  a stvampy  island,  he  erected  a manufac- 
tory, which  contained  468  windows,  at  a cost  of 
30,000^.,  on  huge  piles  of  ash  from  16  to  20  feet 
long,  driven  close  together,  and  over  a solid  foun- 
dation. of  stone  a building,  which  was  then  consi- 
dered a marvel,  was  raised  and  fitted  with  ma- 
chinery. With  great  success  tbe  works  were 
carried  forward,  and  they  were  a chief  means  of 
enabling  this  branch  of  industry  to  compete  with 
the  foreigner. 

John  Lombe  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the 
results  of  his  labour  and  ability,  but  died  at  the 
age. of  twenty-nine,  it  is  said  in  consequence  of 
poison,  administered  by  a vindictive  Italian  lady, 
whose  family  had  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  the 
damage  done  to  their  trade.  For  long  after, 
however,  300  hands  were  employed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lombe,  a cousin  of  the  deceased.  A few  years 
aince  there  w’ere  sixteen  silk-throwing  mills  in 
Derby,  which  in  round  numbers  employed  3,000 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  about  3,000  more 
in  weaving  and  preparing  the  materials. 

We  should  also  have  portraits  of  such  workers 
as  Richard  Grainger,  tbe  son  of  a poor  widow,  who 
was  born  in  the  most  humble  condition  in  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, who  was  indebted  to  a parish 
school  for  his  education,  hut  who  lived  to  cha  ige 
the  appearance  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  his 
native  town,  to  rear  great  markets  and  public 
institutions,  and  to  build  vast  lines  of  streets, 
with  palace-like  structures. 

There  should  also  be  a place  in  such  a gallery 
f)r  the  portraits  of  either  men  or  women,  of 

* To  be  continued. 


whatever  station,  who  have  performed  meritorious 
deeds. 

Such  a collection,  if  rightly  used,  would  he  a 
means  of  affording  instruction  and  amusement. 
Tlien,  besides  the  labelling  referred  to,  there 
should  be  popular  lectures  on  the  personages 
whose  countenances  are  figured. 

One  great  aim  of  all  our  national  collections 
ought  to  be  the  instruction  and  advancement  of 
the  masses  of  thepeoplej  and  w'e  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  far  off  when  men  of  the  greatest  emi- 
nence in  their  various  departments  will  use  our 
treasures  of  art  and  natural  history  for  the  illus- 
tration of  lectures  addressed  to  the  thousands. 
Soon  a building  will  he  opened,  for  the  use  of  a 
popular  preacher,  which  will  contain  a congrega- 
tion of  10,000  persons.  Is  the  day  far  oil  when 
in  public  institutions  the  voice  of  men  like 
Faraday  and  Owen  may  be  heard  by  audiences  as 
numerous?  Public  buildings  devoted  to  art  and 
science  should  be  erected  with  a view  to  such 
arrangements. 


THE  FL'NERAL  op  SIR  CHARLES  BARRY- 

Our  list  of  those  w:ho  were  present  on  this 
occasion  was  necessarily  imperfect,  although  it 
cost  us  some  pains,  We  are  able  to  add  a few 
names  Messrs.  C.  C.  Nelson,  T.  Hayter  Lewis, 
Thomson,  Harris,  Horace  Jones,  Gutch,  Belcher, 
Gilbert,  Butcher,  Colling,  H.  Roberts,  Davies, 
W.  White,  R.  Bell,  Moseley,  David  Brandon, 
G.  Williams,  Hopkins,  Fraser,  James  Wyld, 
Pearson,  Atkins,  Morunt,  Porter,  Edwards,  Jas. 
Lockyer,  senior;  Stride,  Beck,  Pyne,  L.  Sibley, 
Rickman,  J.  Y'ouug,  St.  Aubyn,  F.  A.  Britton, 
Nicholls,  D.  E.  Scott,  A.  Allom,  Sang,  Warren, 
Banks,  Joshua  Butterworth,  H.  H.  Collins, 
Martineau,  J.  Christopher,  T.  C.  Clarke,  Pope, 
J.  Murrays  Lucas,  Culshaw,  J.  A.  Pic-ton,  Ac. 

With  rtfereuce  to  the  funeral  it  is  stated  that 
not  fewer  than  eighty  persons  connected  with  the 
Abbey  claimed  and  received  hat-hands,  Ac., — 
costly  items  in  the  undertaker’s  bill.  The  whole 
system  of  conducting  funerals  requires  revision 
and  alteration. 


foreign  competition.— baths  AT  SPA. 

The  Town  Council  of  Spa  desire  to  erect  baths 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  opposite  the  Place 
Poyale,  and  invite  architects,  native  and  foreign, 
to  submit  designs  by  August  15th,  1860.  They 
also  desire  designs  for  monumental  buildings,  to 
be  erected  at  the  source  of  the  mineral  spring 
du  PouTion.  For  the  best  designs  for  baths  four 
premiums  are  offered — 160Z.,  40/.,  and  two  of 
20/.;  and  for  the  buildings  at  the  springhead, 
the  s.ame  sum  divided  in  the  same  manner.  Tbe 
style  of  architecture  is  left  open.  Tbe  cost  of  the 
baths  is  restricted  to  20,000/. : for  the  other  build- 
ings the  sum  stipulated  is  12,000/.  The  rewarded 
plans  are  all  to  become  the  property  of  the 
Council,  who  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  use 
such  parts  of  any  of  them  as  they  may  think  fit. 
Full  conditions  and  information  have  been  pub- 
lished, including  a schedule  of  prices.  From  this 
we  learn  that  the  wages  of  stone-setters  and  car- 
penters are  2s.  3d.  a day,  English;  stone-cutters 
and  plumbers,  2s.  8d. ; labourers.  Is.  4d. 


THE  ROYAL  HIBERNIAN  ACADEMY. 

TiiE  Academy’s  annual  exhibition  is  now  open 
and  many  works  of  muck  excellence  are  to  be 
found  therein,  though  in  number  not  so  import- 
ant  as  on  previous  occasions.  In  tbe  ante-room, 
and  immediately  opposite  tbe  doorway,  is  tbe 
“First  Council”  (the  property  of  her  Majesty), 
by  the  late  Sir  David  Wilkie,  and,  no  doubt, 
familiarly  known  to  our  readers ; and  in  this 
apartment  are  numerous  water-colour  pictures, 
generally  meritorious.  Eugene  Dc  Block’s  “ First 
Lesson,”  and  “A  Prayer  at  the  Grave,”  are  note- 
worthy, as  also  are  Burton’s  “ Peasants  of  Fran- 
conia,” Kendrick’s  sea  pieces,  and  Mulrennin’s 
miniatures  on  ivory.  In  the  large  room,  Camille 
Veuneman’s  “Laitim-es  dans  la  Prairie,”  Jules 
Wagner’s  “ Musique,  Femme,  et  Vin,”  and  “La 
Chatelaine;”  Otto  de  Thoren’s  “Managing”  and 
“ The  Steeple  Chase;  ” Eugene  de  Block's  “ Freuch 
taught  here;”  Willis’s  “Group  of  Cattle  and 
Horses;”  Friston’s  “Toyman;  ” Rothwell’s  “Rome, 
from  the  Eqniline-hill;”  Fisher’s  “Weary  Pil- 
grimsP.  V.  Duffy’s  landscapes,  anti  Catterson 
Smith’s  portraits, are  amongst  ibechief  attractions. 
Though  necessarily  circumscribed,  we  must  not 
conclude  this  notice  without  making  hommrahle 
uientim  of  Messrs.  C.  Grey’s,  Hayes’,  Marquis’, 
Craig’s,  Faulkner’s,  Bridgibrds,  Ac.,  contribu- 
tions. Turnii  g to  the  Sculpture  Gallery,  where 


Architecture  is  also  supposed  to  hold  her  court,  we 
experience  much  disappointment  in  both  depart- 
ments, but  in  the  latter  especially,  which  mainly 
consists  of  one  drawing,  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  of  a group 
of  church  and  conventual  buildings  erecting  in 
Tralee.  There  are  a couple  of  others  intended  as 
designs  and  drawings,  but  their  pretensions  are 
considerably  below  mediocrity.  There  wouljd 
appear  to  be  no  sympathy  between  the  architec- 
tural profession  and  the  academy,  otherwise  it 
would  surely  be  more  creditably  represented. 


IRISH  NEWS. 

A MEETING  was  called,  by  requisition,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Paul’s  parish,  Dublin,  to  sup- 
press the  system  of  intramural  interment  preva- 
lent, but  had  to  he  dissolved,  being  illegal.  One 
of  the  parishioners  said  that  two  coffins  had  to  be 
dug  up  to  make  room  for  a new  one  ; that  bodies 
were  only  18  inches  from  the  surface,  and  that 
human  bones  out  of  this  churchyard  had  been 
sold  in  the  boneyards  of  Dublin.  Despite  this 
testimony,  the  evil  was  countenanced  by  others, 
that  the  perquisites  of  the  rector  should  not  be 
interfered  with ! 

A new  Caen  stone  pulpit  has  been  recently 
erected  in  the  Castle  Chapel,  Dublin,  by  Messrs. 
Hardman  and  Co. 

The  Galway  Harbour  Bill  has  passed  the  House 
of  Commons. 

A builder’s  action  (Hugh  Kelly  r.  Representatives 
of  tbe  late  Sir  Philip  Crampton)  for  662/.,  for 
extra  work  and  labour  done  in  the  construction  of 
a house  at  Yiolet-hill,  co.  Fermanagh,  bus  occu- 
pied some  time  iu  hearing  at  Dublin.  The  chief 
defence  was,  that  no  written  orders  were  given, 
and  which  were  necessary.  The  jury  found  for 
the  plaintiff  for  300/.  over  and  above  the  100/. 
lodged  in  court. 

The  tower  and  spire  of  Holy  Cross,  Tramoro,  is 
to  he  completed,  Mr.  J.  J.  McCarthy,  architect. 

Tenders  for  the  plastering  and  stucco  work  of 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Atblone,  are  being  received. 
We  believe  Mr.  John  Buurke  is  the  architect. 

The  rapid  progress  of  Kingstown,  near  Dublin, 
is  evidenced  by  the  facts  that  during  the  last 
three  years  370  houses  had  been  built,  and  80 
more  are  in  progress ; the  valuation  of  the  elec- 
toral division  has  iucreased  by  10,000/.  since  1857 ; 
there  are  seven  churches,  yet  another  is  wanting; 
one  bank,  and  another  spoken  of;  house  rents 
have  doubled  within  tbe  lust  seven  years,  yet  the 
building-leases  are  but  for  forty-one  years. 

A new  Protestant  cemetery  is  to  be  provided 
near  Waterford : the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel  has 
agreed  to  give  100/.  subscription  for  purchase  of 
a suitable  plot. 

A new  convent,  dedicated  to  ‘'Our  Lady  of 
Mercy,”  is  to  be  erected  at  Newry  according  to 
plaus,  Ac.,  by  Mr.  John  Bourke,  architect. 

The  Armagh  District  Lunatic  Asylum  is  to  be 
improved,  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  J.  Boyd, 
of  Belfast,  Architect. 

The  time  for  receiving  tenders  for  the  erection 
of  a beacon  on  the  Alderman  rocks,  and  a light- 
house on  the  Calf  rock,  co.  Cork,  for  the  Ballast 
Board,  is  extended  respectively  to  the  30th  of 
May  and  the  6th  of  June. 

Twenty  cottages  are  to  be  built  at  Knockmahon 
by  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland. 

A church  is  to  be  erected  at  Crosspiitrick,  iu 
the  county  of  Wicklow. 

The  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Cookstown,  after  being  nearly  five  years 
building,  is  nearly  completed,  and  comprises  a 
nave,  tower  at  w-est-end,  north  and  south  aisles, 
chancel,  chapels  of  Blessed  Sacrament  and  Blessed 
Virgin  at  eutls  of  north  and  south  aisles  respec- 
tively, and  spacious  sacristy  at  north  side  of  chan- 
cel. Five  arches  on  either  side  of  nave  separate 
it  from  the  aisles,  and  rest  on  slender  columns, 
with  moulded  caps  and  bases:  the  arches  also  are 
moulded  and  have  carved  terminations.  Above 
these  are  introduced  two  light  traceried  clerestory 
windows.  The  roof  of  the  nave  U of  open  timber 
work,  and  tbe  principal  corbels  are  carved  into 
heads  of  the  twelve  apostles.  A lofty  arch  sepa- 
rates nave  from  chancel,  and  the  corbels  represent 
tbe  Old  and  New  Law.  The  High  Altar  is  an 
elaborate  work.  The  great  window  is  in  five 
compartments,  filled  iu  with  stained  glass  by 
Messrs.  Hardman  and  Co  , Birmingham;  the  chan- 
cel railing  being  by  Messrs.  Riddell  and  Co.,  of 
Belfast.  Material  throughout  fine  white  sand- 
stone. Mr.  McCarthy,  architect. 


Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  Amend- 
ment BiLL.—This  bill  has  been  read  a second 
time  in  the  Commons,  and  ordered  to  be  referred 
to  a select  committee. 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Juke  2,  1860. 
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A SUGGESTION  FOR  A PICTURE 
GALLERY. 

The  above  sketch  of  a design  for  a picture  gallery 
has  been  for  some  time  in  my  desk,  having  been 
made  when  the  idea  occurred  to  me  a few*  months 
ago,  and,  as  the  attention  of  the  public  is  at  the 
present  time  directed  to  «be  question  of  the  best 
means  of  providing  suitable  hanging-room  in  our 
public  exhibitions,  I shall  be  obliged  if  you  will 
insert  this  diagram  in  your  excellent  paper,  as 
it  may  suggest  improvements  to  those  more 
competent  than  myself  to  carry  them  out. 

Horace  Dobell,  M.D. 

The  idea  is  not  entirely  novel,  but  may 
now  be  usefully  mooted. 


LONDON  PICTURES. 

It  is  within  the  district  of  the  metropolis  that 
the  majority  of  the  pictures  which  line  the  walls 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  other  picture  exhi- 
bitions, are  painted,  wherein  the  results  of  study 
in  the  woods,  fields,  and  elsewhere,  are  put  into  per- 
manent and  established  form.  Considering  the  vast 
number  of  painters  who  live  in  London,  and  who 
are  called,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  to  roam 
amongst  the  immense  varieties  of  this  dense  popu- 
lation, it  has  often  struck  us  as  remarkable  that 
so  little  use  has  been  made  of  the  decidedly  pic- 
turesque and  striking  scenes  which  are  presented 
in  metropolitan  every-day  life. 

As  an  instance  of  what  may  bo  done  in  this 
line  of  art,  it  is  worth  while  to  glance  at  some  of 
the  finest  pictures  by  Hogarth,  which  are  scenes, 
treated  in  an  artistic  and  truthful  way,  of  mattei  s 
which  came,  during  Ins  observant  life,  under  his 
notice.  In  these  works  the  painter  has  not 
deviated  from  the  ordinary  costume  then,  in  use, 
and  the  countenances  and  forms  are  such  ns  would 
be  met  with  every  day. 

They  who  examine  the  pictures,  by  Hogarth,  of 
“ Night  and  Morning,”  his  remarkable  views  of 
“London  Streets,”  that  wondrous  painting  of  “The 
Rake  in  Newgate,”  and  the  “ Interior  of  the 
Mad-house,”  will  note  that  the  materials  found 
in  London  by  this  famous  painter  are  not  de- 
ficient in  supplying  the  necessary  materials  of  a 
picture,  so  fur  as  colour,  light  and  shade,  incident, 
and  character,  are  concerned. 

There  is  a belief  that  in  matters  which  every 
day  come  before  the  eye  there  is  a lack  of  that 
picturesque  charm  which  seems  to  be  connected 
with  subjects  having  a certain  degree  of  an- 
tiquity j consequently,  many  painters  have, 
instead  of  attempting  to  delineate  the  remark- 
able incidents  and  peculiarities  of  tbe  times  in 
which  they  live,  gone  back  to  other  periods  for 
materials  on  which  to  exert  their  skill. 

Certain  pictures,  which  have  been  recently  pro- 
duced,— take,  for  instance,  Mr.  Frith’s  “ Derby 
Day,” — and  some  works  by  other  modern  artists, — 
show  that  with  the  materials  of  the  present  time 
striking  effects  can  be  produced. 

There  is  no  want  of  gay  and  bright  scenes  in 
this  vast  city;  and  constantly  there  is  going 
forward  the  display  of  human  passions,  while 
scenes  moat  surprising  meet  the  eye. 

We  have  noted  in  the  London  streets  grand 
effects  : palaces  blazing  with  light  shining  through 
midnight  storm  and  rain  are  figures  of  curious 
contrast.  In  many  aspects  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  the  bustling  London  streets  are  most  strik- 
Ing : a skilful,  thoughtful  painter  might  make 


telling  subject  out  of  tbe  West-end  shops. 
The  bustle  and  circumstance  of  a great  fire 
have  not  been  fairly  tackled  by  genius.  A 
marvellous  picture  could  be  made  of  such  a scene, 
showing  by  the  mind-light  tbe  marvellous 
characters  which  on  such  occasions  are  thrown 
together:  in  the  courts  and  alleys,  in  the  interiors 
of  dwellings,  even  in  the  barracks  of  our  soldiers, 
groups  and  incidents  are  to  be  found  which  not 
only  present  opportunities  for  great  pictorial  effect, 
but  would  also  have  great  interest  for  the  multi- 
tude, and,  if  rightly  treated,  wovild  teach  useful 
lessons. 

Our  modern  English  painters  look  at  the  ma- 
terials of  everyday  life  with  their  matter-of-fact 
eye : if,  however,  they  would  but  glance  at  the 
peculiarities  of  the  metropolis  with  artistic  and 
philosophical  feelings,  many  works  would  he  pro- 
duced from  that  source,  which  would  amuse,  in- 
struct, and  improve  the  present  age,  and  have  a 
very  high  value  in  times  to  come. 


COLOGNE  BRIDGE  AND  CATHEDRAL. 

Having  lately  had  occasion  to  visit  Cologne,  I 
have  made  a sketch  of  two  bridges,  one  straight 
and  the  other  skew,  which  carry  the  railroad  over 
the  streets  that  lead  to  the  celebrated  cathedral. 
There  is  good  taste  exhibited  in  the  design,  as 
well  as  care  and  neatness  in  tbe  execution,  with- 
out incurring  any  extraordinary  expense:  the 
bridges  in  question  are  of  light-coloured  bricks, 
with  copings,  string-courses,  and  quoins  of 
dressed  stone. 

_ The  superstructure  consists  of  four  segmental 
ribs,  made  of  wrought  iron,  a rib  being  placed 
exactly  under  the  centre  of  each  rail,  of  which 
there  are  also  four  for  a double  line  of  way.  On 
these  ribs,  which  are  all  of  angle-iron,  timber- 
joists  are  laid,  projecting  far  beyond  the  ribs 
either  way,  so  as  to  leave  ample  room  for  a foot- 
path on  each  side  of  the  rail : longitudinal  battens 
are  then  bolted  to  these,  so  as  to  form  the  road- 
way. I should  state,  that  the  ends  of  the  joists 
are  prettily  moulded,  which  adds  considerably  to 
the  beauty  of  the  structure.  An  ornamental 
light  iron  railing  is  then  put  up  on  either  side,  so 
as  to  continue  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
parapet  walls  which  finish  the  viaducts  that 
carry  the  railroad  to  the  station  on  one  hand,  and 
to  the  Rhiue-hridge  on  the  other.  Would  that 
our  engineers  had  erected  something  similar  to 
carry  the  Metropolitan  Railways  over  the  streets 
ot  London,  instead  of  darkening  and  destroying 
our  suburbs  in  tbe  manner  I complained  of  when 
I last  wrote  to  you. 

The  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  to  connect  Cologne 
with  Deutz,  is  now  nearly  finished,  and  is  open 
to  the  public. 

I crossed  over  it,  after  paying  the  small  toll  of 
two  pfennings,  or  not  quite  a i'arthingj  and,  as  1 
am  writing,  I send  you  a description  of  it  from 
what  I observed  and  learned  on  the  spot. 

There  are,  in  fact,  two  bridges,  side  by  side, 
built  on  the  same  piers,  and  only  connected  here 
and  there  with  small  stays  of  wrought-iron,  to 
prevent  lateral  diversion.  Both  tbe  bridges  are  on 
the  lattice  principle,  but  tbe  one  that  carries  the 
railway  is  strengthened  by  a double  lattice-frame 
on  each  side,  the  distance  between  these  frames 
being  about  two  feet,  while  the  bridge  for  ordi- 
nary traffic  and  foot-passengers  has  only  a single 
frame  on  each  side  : there  are  in  both  bridges  ties 
of  angle-iron  on  the  top  to  keep  the  frames  in 
position,  80  that  in  reality  they  are  girder-bridges 


formed  by  a net-work  of  WTOught-iron  bars.  The 
ordinary  roadway  is  nearly  27  feet  in  the  clear 
and  the  railway  about  24  feet. 

There  are  three  piers  in  the  water,  formed  by 
rectilinear  cut-waters,  both  above  and  below,  and 
there  are  four  principal  openings  for  the  water- 
way of  333  Prussian  feet,  each  measuring  from 
centre  to  centre  of  each  pier.  As,  however,  the 
piers  are  each  20  feet  wide,  this  reduces  the  actiml 
water-way  to  313  feet  for  the  two  central  open- 
ings, while  those  at  the  side  are  farther  reduced 
by  the  quays,  which  project  on  the  Cologne  side 
17  Prussian  feet  beyond  the  pier,  making  tbe 
opening  on  the  end  near  the  cathedral  296  Prus- 
sian feet  in  the  clear,  while  that  on  the  Deutz 
side  is  301  Prussian  feet.  The  height  of  the 
double  bridge,  above  the  quays,  is  about  27  Prus- 
sian feet,  and  45  Prussian  feet  above  the  average 
water-level. 

Each  bridge  consists,  so  to  speak,  of  two  com- 
pound girders,  laid  from  the  edge  of  the  abutment 
on  either  side,  resting  on  the  intermediate  pier, 
and  extending  to  the  edge  of  the  central  pier.  The 
central  pier  itself  forms  the  continuity  of  the 
roadway  and  railway,  but  the  girders  do  not 
extend  over  it,  each  girder  being  only  about 
658  P.  feet,  while  the  whole  extent  of  the  girder 
bridge,  from  centre  to  centre  of  abutments,  is 
about  1,320  P.  feet. 

I may  mention  that  the  beautiful  cathedral 
here  has  made  wonderful  progress  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

_ The  lofty  sanctuary,  with  Its  seven  beautiful 
side  chapels  behind  and  around  tlie  high  altar, 
presents  a surprising  appearance  of  lightness  and 
grandeur.  The  blended  colours  of  the  ever-vary- 
ing forms,  exquisitely  represented  in  the  stained 
glass,  appear  to  assume  all  tbe  combinations  of  a 
kaleidoscope;  while  the  rich  groining  of  tbe  roof 
and  the  variety  of  the  mouldings  transport  tha 
beholder  with  delight. 

The  nave  and  aisles  are  beautiful  in  their 
simplicity ; and  when  the  eye  follows  tbe  clustered 
mouldings  of  the  Gothic  columns  upwards  (which 
have  all  the  same  general  characteristics  through- 
out tbe  whole  church,  but  are  charmingly  varied 
according  to  every  changing  position),  a feeling  of 
infinity  pervades  the  mind,  and  gives  the  idea  of 
their  being  prolonged  indefinitely  into  the  heaven 
of  heavens. 

However,  I am  sorry  to  sec  that  the  windows 
in  the  angles  of  the  church  arc  only  half  windows  ; 
heavy  buttresses  occupy  the  place  where  tbe 
remaining  halves  of  tbe  windows  should  have  been. 
It  was  evidently  intended  to  make  tbe  structure 
look  more  light  inside,  which  no  doubt  it  will  do; 
but  I cannot  admire  the  arrangement,  and  look 
upon  it  as  a blemish.  The  ancient  pai*t  of  the 
building  has  been  considerably  restored,  but  still 
remains  in  great  part  a splendid  ruin,  with  the 
trees  and  wild  herbs  growing  upon  its  unfinished 
summit;  while  its  beautiful  mouldings,  carved  in 
stone,  are  wasting  away  by  the  action  of  tbe 
elements. 

The  new  part,  which  is  being  proceeded  with 
actively,  is  carried  out  iu  strict  accordance  with 
the  original,  even  to  the  statues  of  the  salats, 
placed  one  after  another  among  the  mouldings  of 
the  doors,  until  they  meet  at  the  top  of  the  Gothic 
arches. 

Taken  altogether,  this  cathedral  will  be  a 
glorious  w’ork  when  it  is  finished,  and  a most 
masterly  monument  of  man’s  manifold  mental  and 
manual  munificence. 


W.  H.  V.  Sanket. 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  SQUARES. 

Just  now  the  squares  of  the  west  end,  and 
of  some  of  the  regions  between  that  and  the  far 
east,  present  a pleasant  aspect : the  young  buds, 
in  all  their  tender  shades  of  greenery,  have  sud- 
denly burst  forth,  and  not  yet  had  time  to  be 
polluted  with  the  London  smoke. 

In  Russell-square,  which,  so  far  as  the  planting 
and  arrangement  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  are 
concerned,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  its 
neighbourhood,  the  lilac  and  other  blossoming 
plants  make  a great  display;  and  the  grass,  just 
at  the  present  time,  looks  as  green  as  emerald; 
the  early  summer  flowers  give  good  promise. 
These  spots  are  cheering  to  the  sight  of  the  way- 
farer, and  a means  of  health  to  many.  Although 
but  a limited  number  have  a right  of  admission 
into  these  places,  they  are,  notwithstanding,  so 
far  as  the  pleasure  of  the  general  appearance  is 
(considered,  and  in  the  health-giving  qualities  of 
open  and  well-planted  space,  a kind  of  public 
property. 

Many  thousands  of  persons  take  a great  in- 
terest in  these  grounds  besides  the  dwellers 
around.  The  children  of  the  poor,  who  often  live 
in  dingy  places  not  far  off,  come  to  feast  their  eyes 
upon  the  fresh  green  foliage;  and  foot  travellers, 
who  pass  to  and  from  the  City,  look  with 
: critical  comparison  at  the  different  squares.  We 
have  our  flower-shows  and  other  horticultural 
exhibitions  : prizes  arc  awarded  to  successful  com- 
petitors in  this  department,  and  for  the  breeding 
of  animals  : societies  are  established  for  the 
promotion  of  various  improvements ; and  it 
would  be  useful  to  found  a society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  improvement  of  the  me- 
tropolitan square  gardens,  so  that  the  gardeners 
might  be  tempted  by  suitable  rewards,  to  be 
wised  by  general  subscription,  and  awarded  by  a 
judicious  committee,  to  increased  exertions. 

We  would  have  a prize  for  the  best  blossom  of 
hawthorn  w’ithin  a certain  radius  of  the  centre  of 
the  City,  and  the  same  for  red  and  white  roses 
blossoming  there;  others  for  the  best  keeping  of 
the  green  sward,  flowers,  and  general  matters ; 
and  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  seasons  of  the 
year  should  be  noticed,  and  the  best  conditions  of 
these  spaces  in  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter  considered,  and  the  most  successful  in  pre- 
serving their  beauty  at  the  various  seasons  pro- 
perly rewarded. 

The  notice  in  such  a way  would  lead  to  compe- 
tition and  great  improvements,  and,  considering 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  metropolitan 
gardeners  have  to  contend,  they  are  well  worthy 
of  encouragement.  Besides  the  stimulus  given  to 
the  gardeners,  the  publicity  which  would  be  the 
result  of  carrying  out  the  above  suggestion  would 
cause  persons  to  take  increased  interest  in  their 
own  squares. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY. 

Thu  annual  general  meeting  of  subscribers  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  in  the  Gallery 
of  the  Architectural  Exhibition,  Conduit-street. 

Mr.  I’Anson  occupied  the  chair  in  the  un- 
avoidable absence  of  Mr.  "^^Tiichcord. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  (honorary  ' 
secretary)  read  the  report  of  the  committee.  It 
istated  that  the  publications  for  the  twelfth  year 
'ended  the  Slst  December  last,  had  received  the 
icareful  attention  of  the  committee.  They  com- 
iprised  thirty-two  pages  of  text,  being  the  letter  E, 
from  Eadgha  to  Elland  Edge,  and  six  plates, 
illustrations  to  E F G and  H;  viz.,  Egyptian 
Pont  and  Font  Cover,  Gable,  Gargoyle,  Gate 
House,  and  Half-timber  House  : these  plates 
comprised  twenty-seven  subjects,  and  had  been 
arranged  and  lithographed  from  sketches  kindly 
contributed  by  Messrs.  E.  Ashworth,  I.  T.  Chris- 
topher,  G.  R.  Clarke,  E.  Falkener,  C.  Foster 
Hayward,  E.  H.  Martineau,  R.  H.  Shout,  and 
I.  J.  Thomson.  The  remainder  of  the  letter  E 
.was  in  type,  and  the  letter  F was  in  preparation. 
.31X  other  plates  of  illustrations  were  now  in  the 
nands  of  the  lithographer,  illustrating  Font  and 
Pont  Cover,  Gallery,  Griffin,  Lectern,  Metal  Work 
i^ockers),  and  Metal  Work,  and  comprise  thirty- 
:)ne  subjects,  which  the  committee  bad  been  per- 
;nitted  to  select  from  the  portfolios  of  Messrs.  W. 
Burges,  P.  P.  Cockerell,  G.  Goldie,  I.  Hebb,  C.  H. 
Purduy,  and  G.  G.  Scott. 

- Durii.g  the  past  year,  the  committee  continued 
•0  receive  from  those  gentlemen  who  had  under- 
taken the  duties  of  local  honorary  secretaries  a 
tontinuance  of  that  ready  and  zealous  assistance, 
he  rendering  of  which  through  so  many  years. 


had  placed  the  society  under  deep  obligations  to 
them.  The  only  change  which  had  taken  place, 
had  arisen  from  the  resignation  of  Mr.  W. 
Damant,  consequent  on  his  leaving  Plymouth, 
The  committee  would  be  happy  to  fill  up  this 
vacancy  by  the  appointment  of  any  earnest  friend 
of  the  society,  who  by  his  personal  influence  and 
exertions  would  feel  disposed  to  increase  the 
present  very  inadequate  hst  of  subscribers  from 
that  locality.  The  lamented  decease  of  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  had  deprived  the  committee  of 
the  assistance  he  had  always  so  readily  furnished, 
and  whereby  the  Dictionary  had  been  so  much 
enriched. 

The  addition  of  the  names  of  new  subscribers  to 
the  list  had  been  an  object  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  committee  had  been  constantly  directed; 
but  the  publication  of  the  Dictionary  and  the 
illustrations  having  now  extended  over  nine  years, 
the  arrear  subscriptions  to  be  paid  up  by  the  new 
members  had  become  so  large  that  it  deterred 
many  from  subscribing  who  would  otherwise  have 
readily  done  so ; and  it  being  evident  that  every 
year  would  increase  the  difficulty,  the  committee 
had  arranged  that,  if  so  desired,  new  subscriptions 
might  commence  with  the  current  year’s  publica- 
tions, and  that  a new  subscriber  might  pay  up  the 
subscriptions  for  past  years  at  any  periods,  and  in 
any  manner  convenient  to  him,  receiving  the 
publications  in  proportion  to  the  amoimt  he  might 
pay. 

An  arrangement  had  also  been  made  by  which 
subscriptions  would  be  received  for  the  text  only 
of  the  Dictionary,  should  any  one  desire  to  acquire 
it,  without  the  illustrations,  from  which  it  was 
quite  distinct,  being  in  itself  complete. 

The  committee  announced  with  great  pleasure 
that  among  the  new  subscribers  enrolled  last  year 
have  been, — the  Royal  Academy,  the  Commission- 
ers of  her  Majesty’s  Works,  the  Athenfeum  Club, 
the  Institute  of  France,  &c. ; and  they  hoped  in 
future  reports  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  recording 
the  names  of  other  institutions  in  whose  libraries 
the  “Dictionary  of  Architecture”  would  be  an 
important  standard  work  of  reference. 

In  the  report  presented  to  the  last  annual  gene- 
ral meetmg,  allusion  was  made  to  arrangements 
then  pending  with  the  Architectural  Union  Com- 
pany, for  renting  from  them  a store-room,  for  the 
sa^e  keeping  of  the  stock  belonging  to  the  society. 
These  have  now  been  concluded,  and  the  stock 
deposited  in  the  store-room.  Further  arrange- 
ments have  since  been  made,  by  which  the  Archi- 
tectural Photographic  Association  had  become 
joint  occupiers  of  the  room.  Together  with  the 
occupancy  of  the  store-room,  the  committee  had 
been  enabled  to  secure  the  use  of  a room  for  their 
ordinary  meetings,  and  could  thus  avoid  further 
trespassing  on  the  hospitable  kindness  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  which  had 
been  for  so  long  a period  extended  tathem. 

The  final  account  for  the  eleventh  year,  ended 
April  30,  1859,  showed  a balance  of  8Z.  18s.  Hid. 
in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  The  income  due 
to  the  year  had  been  315?.,  and  88?.  11s.  lid.  had 
been  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year, 
making  a total  receipt  of  403?.  11s.  IJ-d.;  while 
the  production  of  the  works  issued  for  that  year 
cost  the  sum  of  39-1?.  12s.  2d. 

The  first  account  for  the  twelfth  year  ended 
December  31,  1859,  showed  receipt  by  subscrip- 
tions of  242?.  11s.,  and  on  account  of  arrears,  &c., 
92?.  8s.,  which,  added  to  the  balance  in  hand,  made 
together  343?.  I7s.  lljd.;  while  the  expenditure 
already  incurred  for  the  production  of  the  first 
part  fbr  the  year  amounted  to  191?.  17s.  9d., 
leaving  a balance  of  152?.  Os.  2r^d.  to  be  appro- 
priated towards  the  expense  of  producing  the 
second  part  for  that  year,  which  in  the  supple- 
mentary account  was  estimated  to  require  195?. 
The  committee  therefore  requested  all  members 
in  arrear  to  forward  their  subscriptions  without 
further  delay.” 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  that  the  report  be 
received,  printed,  and  circulated  among  the  mem- 
bers, referred  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  new 
subscriptions,  in  order  that  full  eSect  might  be 
given  to  the  object  which  the  society  had  in 
view. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Christopher, 
and  carried  unanimously.  - 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Laker,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Bedells,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
given  to  the  committee,  the  treasurer,  and  the 
local  honorary  secretaries,  and  they  were  requested 
to  continue  their  services. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  moved,  and  Mr.  Lockyer  seconded, 
a vote  of  thanks  to  the  honorary  secretaries,  Mr. 
Wyatt  Papworth  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cates. 

Mr.Wyatt  Papworth  moved,  and  Mr.  Lightley 
seconded,  a resolution  awarding  the  thanks  of  the 


meetmg  to  Mr.  II.  R,  Newton  and  Mr.  Bright 
Smith,  for  their  services  as  auditors,  and  request- 
ing that  Mr.  Aitchison  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Good  would 
act  as  auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  also  voted  to 
those  gentlemen  who  had  placed  their  collection 
of  sketches  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  and 
to  Mr.  Octavius  Hansard  for  his  services  in  the 
collection  and  arrangement  of  the  illustrations. 

Some  formal  business  having  been  transacted, 
the  usual  compliment  was  paid  to  the  chairman, 
and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
Friday  evening  (May  25),  in  the  house,  Conduit- 
street,  Hanover-square;  Mi\  Penfold,  president, 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  read 
and  confirmed,  the  President  said  that  the  com- 
mittee, in  conformity  with  the  resolution  adopted 
at  the  last  meetmg  of  the  Association,  had  drawm 
up  a report  in  which  they  had  embodied  such 
suggestions  as  they  considered  likely  to  improve 
the  working  of  the  Society.  He  would  call  upon 
the  secretary  to  read  this  report. 

Mr.  Capes,  in  the  absence  of  the  bon.  secretary, 
read  it. 

The  report  set  forth  that  the  position  of  the 
Association  was  critical;  that  the  interest  shown  by 
members  had  been  gradually  decreasing;  that  the 
committee,  knowing  that  the  Association  had  been 
of  great  advantage,  and  was  still  capable  of  effecting 
much  good,  were  unwilling  to  recommend  that  it 
should  be  broken  up  until  every  means  had  been 
tried  to  restore  its  efficiency,  and  thus  proceeded : — 

“ Most  of  the  present  members  of  the  committee  have 
repeatedly  desired  to  be  relieved  of  their  duties,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  feel  that  they  are  endeavouring  to  carry 
on  this  society,  not  so  much  for  their  own  good  as  for 
that  of  others. 

With  the  hope,  then,  of  infusing  new  blood,  and  of 
creating  a fresh  interest  iu  the  society,  as  well  as  of  test- 
ing the  real  feeling  of  those  who  should  be  its  main  sup- 
port, the  committee  unanimously  passed  the  following 
resolution ‘ That  it  is  desirable  the  office-bearers  for  the 
ensuing  session  should  (with  the  exception  of  three)  be 
selected  from  members  who  have  never  before  held  office.’ 

Your  committee,  though  they  thought  it  undesirable  to 
pass  any  other  formal  resolution,  considered  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  offer  a few  suggestions  on  the  future  policy 
of  the  Association.  It  was  unanimously  felt  that  free  and 
unreserved  discussion  had  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
meetings,  and  that  a strong  effort  should  be  made  to 
recover  that  social  character  which  was  a distinguishing 
feature  of  the  early  days  of  the  Association,  but  which 
seems  now  in  a great  measure  to  be  lost ; and  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  this  decline,  it  was  suggested  that  the  papers 
read  at  the  ordinary  meetings,  excellent  and  talented  as 
they  have  been,  are,  perhaps,  too  elaborate  in  character, 
aud  that  practical  and  theoretical  subjects,  treated  in  a 
simpler  and  less  studied  manner,  and  more  with  the 
object  of  eliciting  a discussion,  would  be  better  appre- 
ciated by  the  members.  It  has  often  been  observed 
that  the  remarks  or  questions  of  the  junior  members, 
even  though  some  of  them  may  have  seemed  at  the  time  • 
almost  absurd,  have  led  to  most  interesting  discussions. 
Your  committee  would,  therefore,  earuebtly  call  upon 
their  younger  friends  to  take  their  proper  share  in  the 
proceedings.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  the  practice  of 
reporting  the  discussions  iu  the  professional  periodicals 
has  deterred  many  from  so  doing,  and  your  committee 
therefore  suggest  it  would  be  well  if  in  another  year  the 
discussions,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  should 
not  be  reported,  and  that  the  publication  of  the  papers 
read  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  committee. 
Lastly,  it  seemed  the  general  opinion  that  if,  instead  of 
issuing  the  usual  programme  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  a system  of  fortnightly  announcements  to 
each  member  could  be  adopted,  as  was  formerly  the  cus- 
tom, it  would  bring  the  proceedings  more  constantly 
under  the  notice  ot  members,  and  might  have  a beneficial 
effect  on  the  attendances. 

Your  committee,  in  conclusion,  earnestly  hope  that  the 
measures  which  the  general  meeting  may  see  fit  to 
adopt  will  result  in  advantage  to  this  Association:  they 
will  as  private  members  gladly  contribute  to  its  success 
by  any  means  in  their  power,  and  they  commend  the 
subject  very  seriously  to  your  consideration,  as  one 
which  they  deem  to  be  of  great  importance  to  almost  all 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession  in  the  metropolis.” 

Mr.  A.  AUom  moved  tbc  adoption  of  the  report, 
and,  in  doing  so,  said  that  the  effect  of  this  move- 
ment would  be  to  stimulate  the  members  to  pre- 
vent the  Association  from  being  dissolved.  He 
recollected  a former  occasion,  when  a similar 
course  was  undertaken  with  success. 

Mr.  W.  Gritten,  jun.,  seconded  the  adoption  of 
the  report. 

A discussion  ensued  with  reference  to  that  part 
of  the  report  which  proposed  to  exclude  the  press 
from  their  debates,  and  an  amendment  to  exclude 
that  portion  of  the  report  was  carried. 

It  was  afterwards  resolved,  that  a sub-com- 
mittee of  younger  members  be  appointed  to  confer 
with  others  who  are  willing  to  serve  upon  the 
committee. 

Messrs.  New,  Gritten,  Pain,  Ouph,  and  Reeves, 
were  named  as  members  of  this  sub-committee. 
They  arranged  to  meet  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  ensuing  meeting,  which 
will  be  for  the  nomination  of  officers  to  serve  next 
year. 
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ECCLESIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A committet:  meeting  was  held  at  Arklow 
House  on  Wednesday,  May  2;  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

A discussion  took  place  on  the  theory  of  the 
consecration  of  churches  and  churchyards  enun- 
ciated in  a speech  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  Bishop  of  London’s  motion 
for  destroying  some  of  the  City  churches  and 
selling  their  sites.  Various  architects  met  the 
committee,  and  submitted  their  designs. 

A series  of  cartoons  for  stained  glass,  and  some 
specimens,  were  forwarded  for  inspection  by 
Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud.  Amongst  them 
were  a set  of  drawings  by  Mr.  Westlake,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Burges,  for  Waltham 
Abbey;  a five-light  window  for  Modbury  Church, 
Hevonshirc,  of  which  the  subjects  were  drawn  by 
Mr.  Westlake,  under  Mr.  White’s  supervision ; a 
window  for  Preston  Church,  Kent,  designed  by 
Mr.  Barraud;  the  cartoons  of  a memorial  window 
to  the  late  Lord  Lorton,  for  Ardean  Church, 
Ireland,  designed  by  Mr.  Allen,  and  representing 
the  four  Evangelists ; and  the  cartoons  of  some 
medallions  lately  placed  in  the  chancel  windows  of 
St.  Giles,  Camberwell. 

The  committee  examined  a largo  photograph 
sent  by  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  'T.  Gambler 
Parry,  representing  one-half  of  the  Doom,  as  he 
is  about  to  paint  that  subject,  from  his  own 
designs,  over  the  chancel-arch  of  his  church  at 
Higlmam,  Gloucestershire.  The  subject  embraces 
a standing  figure  of  Moses,  six  of  the  Apostles, 
seated  in  stalls,  and  an  angel  of  the  Judgment. 

We  understand  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
society  is  to  be  held  this  year  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Architectural  Exhibition,  Conduit-street,  on  Mon- 
d.iy,  the  11th  of  June,  at  8 p.m. ; Mr.  Bi-rcsford 
Hope,  president,  in  the  chair;  when  a debate  will 
take  place  on  the  tendencies  of  prie-Raffaellitism 
and  its  connection  with  the  Gothic  movement; 
and  that  persons  desirous  of  being  present  will  he 
admitted  on  sending  in  their  cards  to  the  presi- 
dent. 


BUILDING  FOR  THE  SMITIIFIELD  CLUB 
CATTLE  SHOW. 

The  cattle  show  having  outgrown  Baker-street, 
a suh-committee  was  appointed  on  December  6, 
1858,  to  inquire  in  what  way  the  requirements  of 
the  club  could  best  be  supplied.  A number  of 
sites  and  plans  of  buildings  have  since  then  been 
offered  for  their  approval,  and  the  site  which  the 
committee  has  finally  selected  is  that  known  as 
Dixon’s  Lairs,  in  the  Liverpool-road,  Islington. 
This  piece  of  ground  contains  three  acres.  Under 
the  patronage  of  the  committee  of  the  Smithfit-ld 
*Club  is  to  be  erected  an  agricultural  hall  on  this 
site.  A lease  of  the  ground  has  been  secured,  and 
a large  portion  of  the  required  capital  of  30,000/. 
has  been  subscribed. 

The  Agricultural  Hall  Company  will  erect  the 
necessary  buildings,  and  pay  the  Smithfield  Club 
1,000/.  per  annum  for  a period  of  twenty-one 
years.  The  profits  of  the  company  will  be  derived 
from  the  admission  fee  to  the  various  shows,  which 
will  probably  comprise,  in  addition  to  cattle, 
roots,  and  implements,  poultry,  fruit,  flowers,  SiC. 

The  Smithfield  Cattle  Show  will  he  held  in 
the  new  Agricultural  Hall  for  the  first  time  in 
December,  1862.  The  site  is  not  on  the  right 
side  of  London  for  the  purpose. 


COUNCILS  OF  CONCILIATION. 

A Bill  to  establish  equitable  councils  of  con- 
ciliation to  adjust  differences  between  masters  and 
operatives  has  just  been  brought  into  Parliament. 
The  Bill  commences  by  stating  that  it  is  expedient, 
the  better  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  masters  and  workmen,  that  they  should 
be  enabled  to  form  equitable  councils  of  concilia- 
tion or  arbitration,  and  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth,  entitled  “An  Act 
to  Consolidate  and  Amend  the  Laws  relative  to 
Arbitration  of  Disputes  between  Masters  and 
Workmen.”  It  then  proceeds  to  provide  that  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  masters  and  workmen  en- 
gaged in  any  particular  trade  or  trades,  occupa- 
tion, employment,  or  calling  whatsoever,  to  form 
equitable  councils  of  conciliation  and  arbitration, 
consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  masters  and 
workmen,  who  shall  have  power  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine all  questions  of  disputes  and  differences 
between  masters  and  workmen,  and  to  have  and 
exercise  all  the  powers  and  authority  granted  to 
arbitrators,  referees,  justices,  and  others,  by  and 
under  the  various  enactments  and  provision  of 


Acts  before  recited  ; and  any  award  that  the  said 
equitable  councils  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
may  make  in  case  of  dispute  or  difference  sub- 
mitted to  them  und-r  the  before-recited  Act  or 
Acts  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  between  the 
parties  to  such  arbitration,  without  being  subject 
to  review  or  challenge  by  any  court  or  authority 
whatsoever.  The  said  council  further  to  deter- 
mine any  other  case  of  dispute  or  difference  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  mutual  consent  of  master 
and  workman  or  masters  and  workmen.  If  any 
number  of  masters  and  workmen  in  any  particular 
trade  or  trades,  being  inhabitant  householders  or 
part  occupiers  of  any  bouse,  warehouse,  counting- 
house,  or  other  property,  within  any  city,  borough, 
town,  or  other  place,  at  a meeting  specially  con- 
vened for  that  purpo.se,  agree  to  form  a council 
and  jointly  petition  her  Majesty  to  grant  them  a 
license  to  form  such  council,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
her  Majesty,  or  her  Majesty’s  principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  to  grant  such 
license,  provided  notice  of  such  petition  has  been 
published  one  month  before  the  granting  of  such 
license  in  the  London  Gazeile  and  in  one  or  more 
of  the  local  newspapers  of  the  place  whence  such 
petition  emanates.  The  said  council  shall  consist 
of  not  less  than  two  masters  and  two  workmen, 
nor  more  than  ten  masters  and  ten  workmen,  and 
a chairman;  the  numbiT  to  constitute  the  said 
council  to  be  inserted  in  ' he  license ; hut  a quorum 
of  not  less  than  three,  including  the  chairman, 
may  constitute  a council  for  the  hearing  and  ad- 
judication of  cases  of  dispute,  and  may  make  their 
award.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Aci^,  the  persons 
whose  names,  occupations,  and  abodes,  are  attached 
to  the  petition  praying  fora  license,  shall  he  autho’ 
rized  to  proceed  to  the  appointment  of  a council 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration  from  among  them- 
selves witliin  thirty  days  of  such  grant  of  such 
license;  and  the  said  council  shall  remain  in 
oftlce  until  the  appointment  of  a new  council  in 
its  stead. 


THE  THREATENED  STRIKE. 

The  “ Conference  of  the  United  Building 
Trades,”  through  their  secretary,  have  submitted 
a fresh  application  to  the  Central  Association  ot 
Master  Builders,  dated  May  25th,  for  a reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labour  from  ten  to  nine  hours  per 
day.  Amongst  the  reasons  which  they  give  for 
asking  this  they  place, — 

“ The  determinalion  on  our  part,  as  well  os  on  the  part 
of  our  fellow-workers  throughout  the  coiuitry.  not  to 
cease  the  prosecution  of  our  present  uiulcrtaking  until 
the  boon  of  tlie  ‘ nine' hours'  has  been  conceded.  This 
last  fact  we  submit  to  your  attention,  not  in  any  boastful 
or  defiant  spirit,  but  lest  you  sboubl  be  so  far  deceived  as 
to  imagine  tliat  the  operative  builders  are  to  be  diverttd 
from  the  demand  lor  the  ' nine  hours  movement. * Rest 
assured  that  the  determination  toassure  this  amelioration 
of  our  condition  is  too  dceidy  rooted  in  our  liearts  for 
any  amount  of  resistance  to  turn  us  from  our  purpose, 
and  that  the  cliicf  clfeet  ot  any  severities  to  which  we  may 
be  exposed  in  consequeiicu  of  this  demand  will  be  to 
deepen  our  attachment  to  the  cause  for  whicli  we  have 
suft'ered,  and  strengtlieu  our  resolve  to  persevere  in  our 
agitation  until  success  has  crowned  our  endeavours.” 

'Ihe  masters  have  not  yet  giveu  any  reply  to 
the  renewed,  request. 


As  an  observer  of  what  has  been  passing  around 
us,  permit  me  to  add  my  mite  to  the  much  vexed 
question  now  agitating  the  building  trades,  which 
is  simply  this, — 

That  wages,  and  therefore  the  position  of 
the  working  classes,  have  been  improving  in 
England  for  the  last  hundred  years  and  more; 

' that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  force 
these  things  beyond  tbeir  natural  progress  is  an 
attempt  to  force  nature,  and  must  fail ; but  that 
, if  things  bad  been  let  quietly  alone  the  natural 
course  of  events  would  have  given  them  the  in- 
creased rate  of  wages  (for  the  diminution  of  time 
is  only  a sham)  they  are  now  agitating  for. 

That  any  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  must 
take  place  gradually,  and  not  all  at  once,  for 
society  is  always  injured  by  sudden  changes,  and 
strikes  being  one  of  these  unnatural  attempts  to 
force  things  beyond  their  natural  limits,  never 
have  succeeded,  and  never  will. 

That  any  advance  in  the  progress  of  the  work- 
ing classes  must  be  with  the  sanction  of,  and  not 
in  direct  opposition  to,  their  employers,  for  the  in- 
terests of  both  are  the  same,  and  if  one  is  opposed 
to  the  other  both  must  sufl'er. 

That,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  useless  for 
employers  to  try  to  arrest  the  natural  order  of 
things  ns  for  the  employed  to  force  them ; that 
wages  have  been  gradually  rising,  are  rising,  and 
will  rise,  and  nothing  hut  a national  calamity,  such 
as  war,  can  arrest  their  progress. 

That  the  “ document”  was  a failure,  inasmuch 
as  it  split  the  workiug  men  into  two  classes,  and 


as  no  shop  can  be  well  filled  with  either,  men  are  e 
disputing  for  the  merits  of  the  “document” 
instead  of  doing  their  work.  And,  sir,  bow  vexing  ; 
it  is  to  every  lover  of  true  progress  to  see  the  i 
events  that  arc  passing  around  us,  with  the  rail-  • 
way  running  like  a fertilizing  river  through  the  i 
land,  and  every  village  through  which  it  pisses  i 
springing  into  a new  existence  ; villas,  and  1. 
crescents,  and  squares,  arising  where  hut  a year  or  ; 
two  ago  were  the  quiet  green  fields;  the  village  ' 
carpenter  grown  into  a master  builder,  and  the 
source  from  which  the  world  of  London  was  sup- 
plied with  men,  detaining  them  all  at  home,  with  i 
increased  comforts  and  increased  pay.  The  easy 
means  of  emigration,  wafting  thousands  to  other  i 
shores  to  plant  the  germs  of  our  race ; with  r' 
Australia,  an  infant  Hercules;  New  Zealand  close  ; 
on  its  wake;  India  opened  up;  China  about  to  ; 
be  so;  in  Russia,  a serfdom  which  has  existed  for  I 
ages  abolished,  and  the  nation  arising  like  a giant  !i 
long  chained,  to  take  its  place  among  nations ; a l 
treaty  concluded  with  France,  which  will  do  more  i' 
to  promote  a good  feeling  towards,  and  prevent  f' 
war  between,  us  and  our  nearest  neighbours,  .. 
than  all  the  gun.s  or  batteries  that  were  ever  i 
made ; London  itself,  the  Englishman’s  pride,  *: 
doubling  and  trebling  itself,  both  in  size,  wealth,  i 
and  population  ; and  instead  of  the  working  men  i 
quietly  abiding  their  time,  and  taking  their  share  i 
n the  era  of  unexampled  progress  which  lies  he-  ; 
ore  them,  they  are  torn  and  distracted  by  internal  ;; 
w'ars,  which  always  have  impeded,  and  always  will  ! 
tnp  ede  the  very  advancement  they  sec-k,  and  n 
furnish  an  argument  to  their  enemies,  why  they 
should  not  be  intrusted  with  many  privileges  ii 
which  were  about  to  be  conccdi'd  to  them. 

A Lo>’don  Builder. 


SAINT  ANDREW’S  NEW  CHURCH, 
DUBLIN. 

The  amended  design  for  this  bnildiiig,  sub- 
mitted In  competition  by  Messrs.  Lanyon  &Lynn, 
of  Belfast,  has  been  approved  of  by  the  committee,  i 
who  are  fortified  by  an  estimate  from  a respectable  I 
Belfast  builder  for  its  execution  within  tbe  stipu- 
lated amount.  Amongst  the  other  competitors  p 
were  Messrs.  Raflles  Brown  {Templa  quam  de-  '' 
l(cfa)  ; Deane  & Woodward  {Donee  Templa  refe-  i 
cem);  Thomas  Turner,  Belfast  ( fia-ce/.wor) ; Raw-  e 
son  Carroll  {In  jide  et  in  beVo  foriis) ; J.  Me  1 
Curdy  {Dum  sptro  sporu)  •,  William  Atkins  {De-  f 
surgani)  ; Drew  {Hesiirgam  : there  were  three  of  t 
thii' motto);  Slater  {Fiitex);  Bell  (monogram  T f 
in  a circle);  Semple  (Dt-Z/u) ; Ii-aac  & W.  FaiTell  ; 
{Finem  respice),  &c. ; and  the  first  five  in  the  (I 
order  we  have  placed  them  in  were,  with  Lanyon  & > 

Lynn’s,  reserved  for  consideration. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  PROVINCES.  J: 

Worcester. — Great  progress  has  been  made,  by  il 
the  contractors,  Messrs.  Wood  & Son,  witli  the  ' 
improvements  and  extensions  at  the  county  gaol,  i 
in  this  city.  Some  time  since  tlic  new  east  wing  n 
in  the  male.s’  prison  was  cotnjileted,  and  two  other  i; 
wings  which  have  been  in  a great  measure  rebuilt,  I 
isays  the  local  Chronicle,  are  now  rapidly  approach-  ^ 
ing  completion.  With  the  exception  of  some  little  ' 
of  the  chapel,  the  governor’s  old  house  (now  partly 
used  !i3  tbe  clerk’s  ofllce),  and  a poition  of  the  ( 
buildings  near  the  front  gates,  nothing  is  left  of  > 
the  old  gaol.  It  is  estimated  that  the  prison,  ; 
when  completed,  according  to  the  present  plans,  1: 
will  contain  the  following  cells: — Male  side,  13  1 
reception  and  246  ordinary;  female  side,  3 rccep-  ’ 
tion,  and  62  ordinary ; total,  324.  In  addition  ) 
to  these  cells,  the  debtors’  prison  contains  26  for  ‘l 
males  and  2 for  females.  The  enlargement  and  i 
improvement  of  the  gaol  are  being  carried  out  ■ 
under  tbe  plans  and  superintendence  of  Mr.  Rowe,  i 
the  county  surveyor.  Mr.  Sutton  is  clerk  of  the  (■ 
works. 

Wolverhampton. — After  the  Town  Council  de-  ! 
termined  to  put  a roof  up' m the  market-hall  build- 
ing, the  contract  was  given  to  Mr.  R.  Stap,  of  i 
London,  who  has  now  nearly  completed  the  work,  : 
from  designs  furn^^hed  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Bristol.  > 
By  the  plan  adopted,  the  market  will  be  divided  j! 
into  three  compartments,  averaging  100  feet  in  ' 
length,  the  central  bay  having  a span  of  33  feet,  ' 
and  the  two  sides  26  feet  each.  These  bays  .are  ) 
separated  by  four  small  avenues,  which,  like  tbe  . 
bays  themselves,  run  parallel  with  tbe  Corn  Ex-  \ 
change  and  Town  Hull.  The  framework  of  the 
root^  which  is  formed  of  light  iron  spaudrils,  rests  i 
upon  46  iron  columiiS,  each  8 inches  in  diameter.  - 
The  drainage  from  the  roof  will  pass  down  these  . 
iron  columns,  which  are  hollow.  Tbe  roof  is  com- 
posed  of  wood,  covered  externally  with  slates,  and 
rests  upon  a framework  running  all  i-ound  the  . 
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buildlug  aud  between  tbe  avenues,  fitted  with 
glass  louvres,  composed  of  Hartley’s  patent  glass. 
The  avenues  are  roofed  with  corrugated  Iron. 

Biricenhead. — A building  has  been  erected  by 
tbe  county  of  Chester  for  lockups  and  court-house, 
&c.  For  want  of  funds  the  external  part  is  un- 
pretending. The  cells,  eight  in  number,  are  so 
planned  as  to  allow  of  a division  of  the  sexes. 
The  gas  is  so  managed  as  to  light  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  cells,  without  any  inside  fixtures 
whatever.  There  are  two  day-rooms  29  feet  6 
inches  long  by  9 feet  9 inches  wide.  The  day- 
rooms  and  cells  are  heated  by  means  of  hot  water 
pipes  passing  through  them.  Adjoining  the  lock- 
ups, and  overlooking  the  same,  is  a residence  for  a 
constable.  In  tbe  room  built  for  the  court,  tbe 
windows  are  so  placed,  that  upon  opening  the 
upper  part  a constant  current  of  air  is  caused  to 
pass  over  the  ceiling;  cold  fresh  air  is  admitted 
from  below,  and  a hot  water  apparatus  is  intro- 
duced for  warming  the  court  in  winter.  The 
acoustic  effect  of  the  court  is  said  to  be  good. 
The  dimensions  of  the  room  are  -13  feet  5 inches 
by  30  feet  3 inches,  and  25  feet  in  height.  The 
building  further  contains  a staircase,  magistrates’ 
retiring-room,  offices,  <S:c. : there  is  also  a stone 
staircase  for  the  admission  of  the  general  public, 
and  a separate  staircase,  also  of  stone,  for  the 
prisoners.  The  building  was  executed  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  William  Cole,  architect,  Birken- 
head, and  carried  out  under  his  superintendence. 
The  estimated  cost  for  the  completion  of  the  whole, 
including  the  heating  apparatus,  gas,  furniture, 
and  fixtures,  was  about  1,800^. 

Sartlepool. — -The  design  of  Mr.  Jlatthew 
Thompson,  of  Newcastle,  architect,  for  a new 
workhouse  at  Hartlepool,  has  been  adopted,  ac- 
cording to  the  Gateikead  Observer. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

; Stamford. — Tenders  have  been  sent  in  for 

putting  on  a new  roof  and  other  restorations  to 
the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Stamford,  and  the  follow- 
ing were  the  respective  amounts  ; Bradshaw,  312/.; 
Richardson  &.  Son,  310/. ; Jeffs  A Roberts,  300/. : 
the  tender  of  I^Iessrs.  Richardson  was  accepted. 

Bacton  (^Suffolk). — The  chaiieel  of  Bacton 
Church  has  been  reopened  after  restoration.  The 
new  chancel  has  been  erected  by  the  rector  at  a 
cost  of  something  like  500/.  At  present  it  has  no 
coloured  glass.  There  is  a five-light  window  at 
the  east  end.  The  benches  are  of  stained  oak,  and 
the  floor  Is  chiefly  composed  of  Minton  tiles — the 
reredos  of  encaustic  tiles  and  Derbyshire  alabaster, 
wrought  up  in  geometrical  spaces.  The  wooden 
roof  is  painted  from  designs  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  church.  The  painting  has  been  executed 
by  a village  artist,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Butterfield,  tbe  architect  of  the  new  chancel. 

Lavenham  (^Suffolk). — Tbe  church  here  has  been 
examined  by  Mr.  Penrose,  and  found  to  be  in 
many  points  in  a sad  state  of  decay.  The  roof  is 
said  to  be  quite  unsafe,  as  the  ends  of  almost  all 
the  principals  are  decayed,  and  it  now  rests  solely 
on  the  corbels.  The  mullions  of  all  the  windows, 
except  ten  which  were  restored  some  short  lime 
since,  are  said  to  be  in  a dreadful  state  of  decay, 
literally  falling  to  pieces  from  the  action  of  iron 
bars,  let  into  them,  on  tbe  stone.  The  cost  of  the 
propo.^ed  repairs  and  restoration  is  estimated  at 
2,000/.,  of  which  650/.  are  already  subscribed. 

Leicester. — The  parishioners  of  St.  Martin’s  have 
resolved  to  take  down  the  very  old  Norman  tower 
of  the  church,  which  is  in  a perilous  state,  and  re- 
build it,  in  the  meantime  without  the  spire.  They 
have  authorised  the  churchwardens  to  instruct 
. Mr.  R.  Brandon  to  prepare  plans  for  this  and  other 
. requisite  restorations. 

Sitiinghourne. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
. new  cemetery  has  been  laid.  The  architect  is 
•'  Mr.  John  Wimble;  builder,  Mr.  K.  Spicer.  Tbe 
I land  on  which  the  cemetery  is  being  made  is 
I situated  between  tbe  parishes  of  Sittingbourne 
and  Tunstall,  Tbe  ground  is  enclosed  along  the 
front  boundary  with  a rag-stone  wall  with  piers, 
and  surmounted  with  an  iron  railing.  Red  bricks 
t are  introduced  in  bands.  In  the  centre  of  the 
i frontage  is  the  cntrance-lodge,  which  will  be  also 
1 of  rag  and  Bath  stone.  The  style  of  architecture 
i is  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  chapels.  The  chapels 
i are  placed  in  the  centre  of  tbe  land,  and  are  con- 
I nected  by  means  of  a covered  carriage  roadway; 

on  each  side  of  which  will  be  a vestry  and  ves- 
: tibule  leading  into  the  chapels.  These  will  be  in 
. the  middle  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  with  four- 
light  windows  in  front  and  wheel  windows  at  the 
: back.  Over  tbe  carriage  entrance  there  will  be  a 
: bell-turret.  Inside  the  chapels  it  is  intended  tu 
■ ^se  coloured  bricks.  During  the  night  the  foun- 
dation-stone was  removed,  adds  our  authority 
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(the  SouOi-Bastern  Gazelle').  bottle  containing 
the  coins  broken,  aud  the  coins  stolen. 

Reigate. — The  opening  and  consecration  of 
St.  Mark’s  Church,  lleigate,  have  just  taken  place. 
The  foundation-stone  to  this  building  was  laid  on 
the  30th  of  July,  1859,  by  Earl  Somers.  Mr.  W. 
Carruthers,  of  Reigate,  builder,  has  carried  out 
tbe  contract.  Tbe  architects  were  Messrs.  Field 

Hilton.  The  church  is  built  with  a local  stone, 
and  the  parsonage  is  composed  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. The  interior  of  the  former  affords  700 
sittings;  about  300  free.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  church  and  parsonage  is  nearly  6,000/.,  and 
about  4,000/.  of  that  sum  has  already  been 
collected. 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCHES  AND 
CHAPELS. 

Breniicood. — The  first  stone  of  a large  new 
chapel  has  just  been  laid  at  Brentwood,  on  a site 
by  the  road-side,  close  to  tbe  old  one,  by  Lord 
j Petre.  It  will  be  more  than  double  the  size  of 
I tbe  present  edifice.  Lord  Petre  gave  the  site  and 
I a liberal  sum  towards  the  work.  The  sum  re- 
I quired  amounts  in  the  whole  to  2,500/.  The 
I building  was  commenced  some  time  since  from 
^ the  design  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 

I Blount,  architect,  Messrs.  Putman  & Fothering- 
I bam,  of  London,  being  the  builders,  and  the  walls 
j have  already  risen  to  a considerable  height.  The 
edifice  is  to  be  Gothic,  of  tbe  second  period  of  the 
I pointed  arch,  with  nave  and  chancel  and  two 
' aisles,  the  material  of  the  exterior  being  Kentish 
I rag,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  length  is  to 
, be  90  feet  9 inches,  breadth  39  feet  8 inches, 
height  of  nave  to  roof  -13  feet,  of  chancel  36  feet; 
j and  at  east  end  will  be  a tower  and  spire  rising 
j to  the  height  of  110  feet. 

Abergavenny.  — The  new  church,  dedicated 
I to  “ Our  Ladye  and  Saint  Michael,”  has  just 
I been  completed  and  consecrated.  The  edifice 
is  of  late  Decorated  Gothic,  and  consists  of 
[a  nave,  75  feet  by  2-1  feet;  north  and  south 
I aisles  of  the  same  Icngtli,  and  9 feet  wide, 
and  chancel  25  feet  by  18  feet.  The  nave 
is  divided  into  six  bays,  supported  by  quartref'oil 
columns  and  high-pointed  arches  : it  is  lighted  by 
six  clerestoiy  and  six  aisle  windows  on  each  side. 
The  height  to  the  summit  is  55  feet,  and  it  is 
spanned  by  an  open  timber  roof  with  exposed 
rafters  stained  and  varnished.  The  chancel  is 
entered  from  the  nave  through  a stone  archway, 
42  feet  high.  On  the  north  side  of  tbe  chancel 
are  three  two-light  tracery-beaded  windows,  and 
there  is  a similar  window  on  the  south  side.  The 
eastern  window  of  six  lights  fills  up  the  entire 
end  of  the  chancel.  The  windows  are  glazed  with 
cathedral  glass,  with  the  exception  of  the  window 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  aisle,  which  is  of 
stained  glass,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Mnycock,  of 
Clifton.  It  is  a memorial  window  to  the  late  Mr. 
Simon  Andrews,  of  Abergavenny.  It  contains  tbe 
figures  of  “ Our  Ladye  ” and  “ St.  Joseph.”  The 
stone  employed  for  the  building  is  wall  stone  of  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  in  random  courses,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  The  covering  is  of  Welsh 
slate,  and  the  gables  are  surmounted  with  flori- 
ated crosses.  The  church  is,  we  understand,  the 
first  public  work  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bucknell,  archi- 
tect, Rodborough,  near  Stroud.  The  builder  is 
Mr.  Henry  Williams,  of  Bristol. 

Wharncliff. — A chapel  has  been  commenced  at 
Deepear,  a village  near  Wbarnclift’,  on  the  line  of 
tbe  Manchester  and  Sheifield  Railway.  It  will  be 
built  of  stone,  in  tbe  Early  Pointed  style,  and 
attached  to  it  will  be  a bouse  for  a sacristan.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Iladfield  Goldie,  and  the 
builders  Messrs.  Wade  k.  Gomersall,  all  of 
Sheffield. 

STAINED  GLASS. 

Louth. — The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  here  has 
recently  bad  its  west  end  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  a stained-glass  window,  the  cost  of  which  has 
been  raised  entirely  from  penny  contributions  by 
poor  Irish  people,  some  of  them  In  America. 
There  are  four  lights  in  the  window;  in  the  two 
side  ones  are  placed  tlie  figures  of  the  patron 
saints  of  Ireland,  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Bridget — 
and  in  the  two  centre  ones  is  the  representation 
of  the  widow  dropping  her  mite  into  a box  held 
by  our  Saviour.  At  the  foot  of  the  window  is 
the  following  inscription  : — “ Given  to  this  chapel 
by  the  poor  Irish,  1860.”  The  work  has  been 
executed  by  a Norwich  artist. 

Southwafer.—  On  Ascension-day,  a stained-glass 
window,  by  Messrs.  Bell  & Clayton,  of  London, 
was  opened  to  view  in  the  small  church  of  South- 
water.  The  window  displays  the  character  of 


“iunocents”  in  a fourfold  view,  viz.; — Ist.  The 
Circumcision  of  Christ;  2nd.  The  killing  of  little 
children;  3rd.  Our  Saviour  blessing  little  chil- 
dren; 4th.  Christian  baptism,  above  which  Christ 
is  placed  as  a King,  sitting  high  over  all. 


“ASILE  IMPERIALE  DU  VESINET,” 
PARIS. 

Dprtug  a recent  visit  to  Pari^,  I bad  the  plea- 
sure of  visiting  the  new  hospital  of  the  govern- 
ment, L'Asile  imperiale  du  J'esinet,  which  they 
consider  one  of  their  models  for  plan,  economy  in 
construction,  and  also  on  account  of  its  sanitary 
regulations. 

It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  forest  of  the 
Vesinet,  between  Paris  and  St.  Germain,  on  the 
western  railroad,  and  designed  by  the  government 
architect.  Monsieur  Laval. 

Tbe  following  diagram  shows  the  general  dis- 
position of  the  building: — 


It  covers  a superficies  of  about  3i-  acre-?.  The 
grounds  surrounding  it  are  very  extensive,  and 
well  laid  out  for  the  convenience  and  enjoyment  of 
the  inmates. 

This  hospital  only  receives  the  convalescent 
female  patients  from  the  other  Parisian  hospitals, 
and  contains  accommodation  for  about  350  beds. 

On  tbe  ground-floor  are  : — 

In  the  central  pavilions,  two  very  extensive 
dining-rooms,  both  decorated  with  much  taste. 
The  floor  is  paved  with  a patent  imitation  of 
mosaic,  which  is  very  pretty. 

The  pavilions  to  the  right  contain  dispensary, 
kitchen,  huanderie,  the  directors’ aud  house-sur- 
geons’ iipartnients. 

The  kitchen  is  rather  small,  in  my  opinion,  for 
couvenience;  but,  like  most  French  kitchens,  it  is 
beautifully  arranged,  and  contains  every  culinary 
improvement. 

La  Buanderie,  or  washhouse,  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mods.  Bouillon.  Among  other  things  in 
this  department  we  find  the  application  of  centri- 
fugal force  for  drying  linen,  aud  some  new  inven- 
tion applied  to  the  washing, — a sort  of  self-acting 
washing-machine. 

Hot  and  cold  water  for  baths,  washing,  &c.,  is 
carried  over  the  whole  hospital,  on  the  plan  of  the 
same  engineer. 

The  left  pavilions  contain  wards,  having  in  each 
eight  beds;  the  average  size  of  these  wards  being 
26  X 18  X 12.  They  appeared  to  mo  rather  low, 
and  the  cubical  space  very  limited  in  comparison 
with  some  other  ho-pitals ; but  this  is  sought  to 
he  counterbalauced  by  the  system  of  ventilation 
adopted  in  this  building,  of  which  I will  give  a 
slight  description  below. 

Un  the  first  floor,  in  the  central  pavilions,  are 
two  sitting-rooms,  the  same  size  as  the  dining- 
rooms. They  are  on  Sunday  utilized  as  a chapel, 
aud  this  by  a very  simple  arrangement.  The 
centre  of  the  pavilion,  which  is  used  as  a chapel  on 
week  days,  is  surmoxmtcd  by  a dome,  aud  so  con- 
structed that,  by  throwing  open  two  large  orna- 
mented iron  gates,  which  shut  it  out  from  the 
two  rooms,  a chapel  is  made  capable  of  contain- 
ing from  600  to  800  persons.  This,  erected  at  no 
additional  cost,  does  great  credit  to  the  architec- 
tural talent  of  M.  Laval. 

The  wards  in  the  As'ile  Imperiale  contain,  on 
an  average,  eight  beds  each;  except  in  one  of  the 
right-hand  pavilions,  where  there  are  two  thirty- 
bed  wards,  aud  they  have  windows  only  on  one 
side  in  all  of  them. 

The  warming  and  ventilation  of  this,  as  of  all 
the  hospitals  lately  constructed  by  the  French 
Government,  was  confided  to  Dr.  Van  Hecke,  of 
whose  s_jstem  an  account  has  appeared  in  your 
pages. 

It  is  carried  out  in  the  following  manner. 
In  the  basement  of  the  building,  in  one  of  tbe 
pavilions  to  the  right,  a 3J-horse  power  engine 
works  a revolving  fan,  which  draws  the  air  from 
tbe  exterior  through  a window,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  constructed  for  that  purpose,  and  pumps  it 
through  long  subterraneous  canals  into  four  warm- 
ing  apparatuses.  The  air,  after  having  been  con- 
veniently warmed,  ascends  into  flues,  which  con- 
duct it  into  all  the  wards  through  regulating  air- 
gratings  in  the  walls. 
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In  each  ward  there  are  two  or  more  escape- 
flnes,  which  carry  the  vitiated  air  above  the  roofs. 
The  ventilation  seems  to  me  very  perfect. 

Obseeteb. 


LIVERPOOL  DOCK  MORTAR. 


The  mortar  used  at  the  Liverpool  Docks  is  made 
from  limestone  obtained  from  " Halkin  Mountain/’ 
North  Wales.  One  ton  of  this  limestone  is 
delivered  on  the  Quay,  Liverpool,  at  a cost  of 
7s.  6d.  About  IJ  ton  of  limestone  makes  one 
ton  of  lime  as  burned  and  drawn  fresh  from  the 
kiln ; which  equals,  by  measure,  16  bushels,  and, 
when  slaked,  21  bushels. 

Sea-sand  is  used  to  make  mortar.  Ry  measure, — 
1 slaked  lime;  sand;  ^ furnace  ashes — ground 
during  the  space  of  half  an  hour. 

Mortar-pans  ai-e  7 feet  diameter  ; stones,  4 feet 
diameter;  14  inches  on  face;  5-horse  power  re- 
quired to  drive  them  at  24  revolutions  per  minute. 
About  -i  cubic  yard  is  ground  at  one  time  in  each 
pan,  ground  half-an-hour.  Pans,  10  feet  diameter ; 
stones,  4 feet;  22  inches  on  face,  and  driven  16 
revolutions  per  minute,  have  been  used.  Require 
8-horse  power  to  drive  such  pan  and  stones. 

One  cubic  yard  of  mortar  weighs  about  30  cwt., 
and  costs  from  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  per  cubic  yard. 

1 cubic  yard  of  mortar  executes  3 cubic  yards  of 
random  rubble  work,  and  about  4 cubic  yards  of 
brickwork.  In  grinding  mortar  the  liine  seems 
to  be  wholly  lost  in  the  sand.  That  is,  2 cubic 
yards  of  sand,  and  1 cubic  yard  of  slaked  lime, 
with  the  necessary  water : grind  down  to  about 

2 cubic  yards  of  mortar.  This  mortar  may  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  heaps  many  days ; but,  before 
use,  it  must  be  re-ground : mere  spade  re-temper- 
ing is  not  sufficient. 

Results  of  two  experiments  in  preparing  blue 
lias  mortar,  at  Wigan  Waterworks,  1857 


First  experiment,  Vlth  December,  damp  and 
foggy  evening. 

Lime  ground  before  being  put  into  the  mill,  known  as 
Bag  Lime” : — 


Mea.sure. 


Lime 6 cubic  feet  . . 

Sand 12  do. 


Water  (21-6  gallons). . 3'46  do. 


Weight. 
Cwt.  qr.  lbs. 

2 3 19 

8 I 16 

I 3 20 


Total  bulk 2l'46  ..  13  0 26 

Grinding  occupied  twenty  minutes ; filling,  grinding, 
and  emptying,  forty-five  minutes.  The  result  was  tlien 
as  follows : — 


Measure.  „ Weight. 

^ Cwt.  qr.  lbs. 

Mortar  ....I2'.5  cubic  feet  ..  13  0 3 

Loss  in  bulk  9'96  do.  Loss  in  weight. . 0 0 23 

Second  experiment,  18fA  December,  strong  dry 
ivind. 


Measure*  „ Weight. 

Cwt.  qr.  lbs. 

Water  (25'2  gallons)  ..  4TI4  do.  2 1 0 

Lime 6 cubic  feet  . . 3 0 0 

Soud ...12  do.  ..  8 1 14 


Total  bulk 22-04  ..13  2 14 

Grinding  occupied  flfteon  minutes ; filling,  griuding, 
and  emptying,  thirty  minutes.  The  result  then  was  as 
follows : — 


upon,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  1R,346,245Z., 
audtbepresent  and  prospective  liability  of  the  Board 
amounts  to  nearly  24,O0O,000Z.  These  ai-e  startling 
figures ; so  much  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  think 
carefully  of  the  immense  advantages  which  must 
result  from  so  vast  an  outlay,  provided  it  is  ex- 
pended in  a right  manner.  Besides  the  above 
.should  be  added  the  expenditure  of  local  boards. 

To  meet  this  outlay  there  is  an  annual  Income  of 
about  2,000,000Z.  raised  by  the  taxation  of  the 
metropolitan  district.  This  varies,  and  is  very 
heavy  in  certain  districts. 

In  raising  this  great  sum  the  ratepayers  of  the 
present  generation  are,  as  we  know,  suffering  in 
certain  districts  considerably;  and  it  is  clear 
that  taxation  in  this  way  cannot  be  much  in- 
creased, without  causing  great  trouble  and  dis- 
satisfaction. It  is  therefore  most  necessary  to 
devise  other  means  for  carrying  on  these  works, 
which  will  confer  vast  benefits  on  succeeding 
generations. 

In  a short  time  the  coal  duty,  which  has  for 
long  been  levied  for  several  purposes,  will,  un- 
less fresh  powers  are  granted,  be  discontinued. 
This  tax,  which  is  levied  over  the  metropolitan 
district  of  twenty  miles  radius  from  the  Post- 
office,  does  not  press  heavily  on  the  poorer  parts 
of  the  population. 

There  are  three  sections  of  this  tax,  viz.,  first, 
8d.  in  the  ton  has  met  the  cost  of  the  London- 
bridge  approaches,  the  Covent-garden  approaches 
(now  being  carried  out),  and  the  new  street  from 
Coppice-row  to  the  bottom  of  Ludgate-hill.  The 
claims  at  present  on  this  income  will  be  liquidated 
in  the  course  of  ne.\t  year.  This  duty  yields 
144,000Z. 

Secondly,  the  4d.  duty  yields  72,0007.  This  is 
claimed  by  the  corporation  as  part  of  the  City 
est.atcs. 

Thirdly,  the  Id.  duty  produces  17,0007.  This 
fund,  amongst  other  purposes,  was  applied  to  the 
re-building  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

It  thus  seems  that  the  entire  sum  available 
from  the  sea-borne  coal  duties,  which  amount  to 
Is.  Id.  per  ton,  is  about  233,0007  per  year. 

Besides  the  coal  duty  there  is  a tax  laid  on  the 
hackney  carriages  of  the  metropolis,  which  goes 
into  the  national  exchequer.  Considering  that  up 
to  the  present  time  the  I’arlinment  has  refused  to 
allow  any  grant  from  the  national  exchequer, 
either  for  the  embankment  of  the  Thames  or  for 
the  vast  improvements  which  are  in  progress  in 
the  capital,  it  is  unjust  that  this  should  be 
applied  to  general  purposes.  The  hackney-car- 
riage tax  raises  a revenue  of  80,3687.  : not  any  of 
this  tax  is  raised  in  the  provinces  : this,  with  the 
coal  duties,  would  amount  to  313,3687. : this,  in 
ten  years,  would  produce  over  three  millions 
sterling ; a sum  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  effec- 
tual embankment  of  the  Thames  throughout  the 
metropolis.  A.  B. 


THE  PRICE  OF  BRICKS:  SUPPLY  AND 
DEMAND. 


Measure.  _ Weight. 

,,  , Cwt.  qr.  lbs. 

Mortar- — 12-"5  cubicfect  ..  13  1 10 

Loss  in  bulk  929  do.  ..  0 l 4 

. Ton.  cwt.  qr.  lbs. 

First  experiment.— 'Weight  of  a cubic 

yard  of  mortar i s 0 9 

Second  experiment,— Ditto l 8 l 20 

The  mortar  was  soft  enough  for  use  -when  ground,  but 
requires  five  or  six  gallons  of  water  in  an  hour  alter 
grinding. 


THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  FOR  METRO- 
POLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 

EMBANKMENT  OF  THE  THAMES. 

The  important  question  of  raising  the  means  of 
carrying  into  effect  projected  improvements  in  the 
capital  requires  the  most  carelul  consideration. 
From  a recent  report,  it  appears  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  the  tvorfes  actually  ordered  by  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  of  Works  are  as  under  : 


The  main  drainage £2,300,000 

New  street  from  High-street,  Borough, 

to  Stamford-street  429,424 

New  street  from  King-street,  Covent- 

garden,  to  Cranbournc-street  41,820 

And  the  Victoria-park  approach  41,450 


£2,812,694 

Other  works  which  .are  described  as  being 
urgently  necessary  are  estimated  to  cost  439,7527., 
besides  Finsbury-park,  which  has  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Legislature  and  the  Board,  and  will,  when 
the  money  is  forthcoming,  cost  216,8207.  There 
are  thirty-niue  improvements  under  notice,  many 
of  which  have  been  already  favourably  reported 


Knowing  your  desire  always  to  hear,  and  to 
present  to  your  readers,  both  sides  of  a case,  we 
take  leave  to  offer  a remark  or  two  on  the  letter 
from  “An  Architect,”  in  your  last  number  re- 
specting bricks.  The  writer  complains  of  their 
present  high  price,  and  proposes  that  architects 
generally  should  insert  a clause  in  their  specifica- 
tions, that  their  works  are  not  to  be  proceeded 
with  till  bricks  can  be  delivered  at  356.  per  thou- 
sand, and  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  prices  proceeds  from  a spirit  of  specu- 
lation, analogous  to  that  which  is  witnessed  on 
the  Stock  Exchange. 

Now,  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  price 
named,  which  is  lair  enough,  hut  we  venture  to 
think  that  “ An  Architect  ” loses  sight  of  the  first 
principles  of  political  economy,  in  trying  to  im- 
pose a fixed  price  npon  brickmakers,  and  forgets 
that  such  matters  are  regulated  entirely  by  the 
questions  of  supply  and  demand. 

Ill  the  early  part  of  the  year  1859,  when  de- 
pressing influences  were  working  to  contract  the 
demand,  hut  when  the  sujply  was  plentiful,  stock 
bricks  were  sold  at  the  unremunerative  prices  of 
23s.  and  24s.  per  thousand.  What  would  “An 
Architect”  have  said  to  the  brickmakers,  if  at 
that  period  they  had  all  combined  to  .cell  no  more 
bricks  till  they  rose  to  30s.  or  35s.  per  thousand  ? 
We  are  sure  he  would  have  condemned  it,  and  are 
equally  sure  the  brickmakers  would  not  have  been 
so  foolish  as  to  attempt  it. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  demand  is  large, 
and  the  supply  is  limited,  bricks  are  dear,  and  so 
they  will  remain  till  the  conditions  which  make 
them  so  are  altered. 

To  attempt  to  impose  artificial  restrictions  in 


matters  w’hich  are  governed  by  fixed  law.s,  which 
arrange  themselves  independently  of  pressure  from 
without,  savours  rather  of  the  fashion  of  the  com- 
missary of  police  at  Naples,  who  went  the  other 
day  on  the  Bourse,  and,  after  commanding  silence 
in  a loud  voice,  and  proclaiming  that  Garibaldi 
had  cut  his  throat  in  consequence  of  the  utter 
rout  and  dispersion  of  his  followers,  incontinently 
proceeded  to  fix  the  price  of  the  funds  at  112-5. 

w.  w.  w. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS.  ’ 

Colchester. — A school  for  children  of  both  sexes 
is  in  course  of  erection  at  Great  Clacton,  near 
Colchester.  The  building  is  of  red  brick  with 
Caen  dressings,  in  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  has  a large  four-light  window  at  each 
end,  and  four  three-light  windows  and  a double 
porch  at  one  side,  with  lateral  entrances,  sur- 
mounted by  a bell-gable.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
II.  W.  Hayward,  of  Colchester;  and  the  con- 
tractor, Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Monks  Eleigb,  in 
Suffolk. 

Thrapston. — On  May  3rd,  the  new  National 
School  at  Raunds  was  opened.  It  has  been  built 
by  Mr.  Parker,  of  Thrapston,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
G.  E.  Street.  The  building  is  in  the  Gothic  style, 
and  consists  of  a school-room,  approached  by  a 
flight  of  stone  steps  in  a porch,  through  which 
access  is  also  bad  to  a class-room.  The  sloping 
ground  necessitated  this  arrangement.  To  the 
school  building  is  attached  a master’s  bouse. 

Liverpool. — The  foundation-stone  of  National 
Schools,  to  be  erected  in  connection  with  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Toxteth-park,  has  been  laid.  The 
schools  will  consist  of  three  rooms,  each  about 
45  feet  by  18  feet,  lighted  on  both  sides,  the 
lower  one  15  feet,  and  the  upper  ones  14  feet 
high.  A class-room  communicates  with  each 
school,  and  all  are  approached  by  a fireproof  stone 
staircase  from  the  ground.  The  teachers’  dwell- 
ings are  attached.  The  architect  is  Mr.  George 
Williams;  contractors,  J.  and  R.  Duckworth,  T. 
Williams,  W.  Goodall,  Knowles,  and  Erlaro.  Cost 

of  site,  l,7007.;costof  erection,!, 6-197. The  roofs 

are  put  on  the  Friends’  Free  Schools  and  Literary 
Institute,  at  Islington.  The  architects  of  the  new 
building  are  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Duekworth, 
and  the  style  is  a modification  of  the  Italian. 
The  architects  were  rigidly  restricted  from 
any  attempt  at  the  ornamental.  A design  of 
a Gothic  building  first  submitted  by  the 
architects  was  at  once  rejected.  The  building 
shows  a frontage  towards  Islington  of  66  feet, 
and  runs  back  along  Kiiig-street-lane,  Soho,  to  a 
depth  of  about  70  feet.  It  is  two  stories  in  height, 
exclusive  of  the  basement,  and  (speaking  of  the 
front)  rests  to  a height  of  about  feet  above  the 
surface  on  red  rock-work  of  roughly-quarried 
stone.  The  first  story  is  of  white  stone,  from 
Stourton ; the  upper  story  of  red  brickwork, 
stone-dressed,  with  the  windows  marked  by  a 
large  cantilever  cornice  and  ornamental  consoles. 
The  doorway  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  front, 
and  serves  to  divide  the  schools,  on  the  left,  from 
theVarious  departments  of  the  Institute,  which 
are  grouped  on  the  other  side.  There  are  six 
windows  on  each  story,  filled  with  plate-glass. 
The  schools  are  calculated  to  accommodate  about 
750  children, — 500  boys  and  girls,  and  250  infants. 
The  different  school-rooms  measure  50  feet  by  30 
feet;  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  order,  the  boys 
will  occupy  the  lower  story  and  the  girls  the 
upper,  the  infants’  school  and  various  class-rooms 
being  situated  behind.  The  reading-room  is  40 
feet  by  21-  feet.  The  kitchen  is  on  the  basement, 
and  suitable  apartments  have  been  provided  for 
the  keeper,  and  for  the  convenience  of  visitors  or 
temporary  guests.  Mr.  Tomkinson  is  the  sole 
contractor,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  building 
is  2,2007.  The  laud  on  which  it  stands  cost 
1,5007.,  making  the  total  amount  3,7007. ; and  a 
subscription  of  from  6007.  to  7007.  has  been  raised 
in  addition  for  the  purpose  of  fuvuisbing  the 
library. 

Sheffield. — The  corner-stone  of  the  Oughtibridge 
National  and  infant  schools  has  been  laid  by  Lord 
Wharncliffe.  The  building  will  be  a stone  edifice, 
in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture;  the  estimated 
cost  of  which  is  6007.  The  stone  used  in  the  con- 
struction is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  facings  are  of  freestone.  There  will  he  three 
school-rooms  and  two  class-rooms,  furuishing  ac- 
commodation for  500  scholars,  and  residences  for 
master  and  mistress.  The  site  closely  adjoins  the 
church  and  parsonage,  which  stand  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  about  200  yards  from  the  turnpike-road. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  G.  Smith,  of  Hull,  and  the 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Ash  and  Clayton,  of 
Sheffield. 
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NATURAL  MINERAL  ASPHALTE  SEYSSEL. 

Sir,— Our  attention  having  been  directed  to  the  case  of 
Farrell  e.  Broughton,  heard  before  the  Vice-Chancellor 
Kindersley  on  the  22ik1  inst.,  wherein  the  important 
works  executed  at  the  Waterloo  Station  are  alluded  to, 
we  feel  It  our  duty  to  explain  that  the  works  in  question 
were  equally  divided,  and  contracts  entered  into  for  their 
execution,  one  moiety  by  ourseives  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
Henry  Broughton,  the  material  specially  stipulated  to  be 
used  ill  both  cases  being  the  “Genuine  Seyssel  Asphalte." 

The  company’s  engineer,  Mr.  Strapp,  having  reason  to 
believe  that  the  material  used  by  Mr.  Broughton  was  not 
the  “ Genuine  Natural  Asphaite,”  stayed  all  further  pro- 
gress with  his  wuik  until  he  should  be  satisfied  on  that 
point,  which  Mr.  Broughton  having  failed  to  do,  the  com- 
pletion of  his  portion  of  the  work  was  entrusted  to  us,  in 
addition  to  our  own  contract,  and  finished  by  us  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Mr.  Strapp. 

As  we  frequently  remark  that  architects,  fully  satisfied 
of  the  goodness  of  the  true  Seyssel  Asphalte,  simply 
specify  that  their  works  shall  be  done  with  “ Seyssel 
Asphalte”  without  any  other  distinguishing  name,  the 
fuliowiiig  e.xplanation  may  possibly  not  be  unacceptable 
to  your  readers  : — 

The  town  of  " Seyssel  ” (from  which  this  natural  bitu- 
minous lime-stone  called  “ Seyssel  Asphalte,”  so  largely 
used  in  this  country  takes  its  name)  is  situate  in  France, 
and  the  mines  which  produce  it  are  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Rhone,  where  it  separates  France  from  Savoy. 

This  mineral  rock-stone  is  a natural  production,  and 
can  only  be  obtained  from  three  distinct  mines,  viz., — 
Seyssel  Pyremont,  Seyssel  Perrette,  and  Seyssel  Frangy. 
Of  these  mines  the  company  represented  by  Mr.  Farrell 
impi^rt  the  produce  of  the  first,  whilst  we  are  the  im- 
porters of  the  mine  ” Seyssel  Perrette,”  and  proprietors 
for  half  the  production  of  the  mine  of  “ Seyssel  Frangy.” 

Except,  therefore,  from  one  of  these  three  sources,  it 
is  impossible  that  “Genuine  Seyssel  Asphalte”  can  be 
obtained. 

With  the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  it  will  be  very  easy 
for  architects  (if  they  wish  to  have  their  work  carried  out 
with  the  natura'  mineral  production  of  Seyssel)  to  obtain 
it  by  simply  adding  the  name  of  the  mine  the  productions 
of  which  they  desire  to  use,  and  by  satisfying  themselves 
that  the  contractors  of  the  works  import  tiiem  direct  from 
the  respective  mines.  ARMANI  & CO. 


LEEDS  CORX  EXCHANGE  COIIPETITION. 

: Sir, — Allow  meto  say  a few  words  with  reference  to 

the  competition  to  which  architects  are  invited,  for  a 
! design  for  a new  Com  Exchange,  at  Leeds.  In  entering 
i'  into  competitions  of  this  sort,  architects  have  been  in- 
5 dneed  to  give  their  time  and  abilities  in  honourable 
[ rivalry',  not  so  much  for  the  paltry  premium  offered,  as  in 

■ the  hope,  if  successful,  of  being  allowed  to  carry  out  tlieir 
1 design  in  the  usual  way ; and,  in  cases  where  such  honest 
) intentions  are  ruling,  it  is  surely  enough  to  enable  com- 

• mittees  to  fulfil  them,  if  they  require  the  design  to  com- 
, pri-e  plans,  elevation  of  principal  front,  and  one  or  two 
. sections,  together  with  a general  description  as  to  the 

way  in  which  the  several  works  are  to  be  done,  and  an 

• approximate  estimate  of  the  cost.  But  what  do  we  find 

■ in  the  instructions  to  architects  in  this  case?  Why  “ the 
I architects  are  to  state  in  detail  the  cost  of  completing  the 

works  according  to  their  several  plans.  The  architects 
; are  to  supply  a complete  set  of  working  plan.s,  sections, 

I and  elevations,  all  drawn  to  a scale  of  one- eighth  of  an 
inch  to  a foot,  with  all  requisite  details,  and  a minute 
apecification,  sufficient  to  enable  contractors  to  tender 
from.” 

Now,  it  appears,  the  Leeds  corporation  have  secured 
the  services  of  a gentleman,  who  signs  himself  *' C.  E.,” 
as  their  borough  surveyor,  no  doubt  a very  proper  per- 
son, and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  not  overpaid.  This 
fact,  coupled  with  the  craving  for  "a  complete  set  of 
working  plans,  &c.,  with  all  requisite  details,  and  a 
minute  specification,  sufficient  to  enable  contractors  to 
tender  from,”  raises  in  the  mind  a very  strong  suspicion 
that  these  “complete  sets”  are,  when  obtained,  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  “ C.  E.”  to  be  carried  out  under  his 
direction;  and  it  would  have  been  only  honest  to  have 
said  so. 

The  lucky  author  of  the  first  prize  will  then  have  his 
hundred  pounds  handed  over  to  him,  and  “no  further 
questions  asked,”  the  custom  is  with  fortunate  finders 
of  gentlemen’s  pocket-books,  or  ladies’  pet  dogs.  But 
stop,  there  is  yet  another  difficulty  to  be  encountered  ; for, 
say  the  instructions,  “should  the  actual  cost  of  the 
selected  plan,  when  contracted  for,  exceed  the  architect’s 
estimate,  he  will  be  held  to  have  forfeited  his  claim  to  the 
premium,”  &c. 

Now,  the  plain  English  of  the  matter  is  this,— the  archi- 
tect who  employs  himself  in  such  a competition  gives  his 
time  and  talent  to  it,  with  a very  remote  chance  of  obtain- 
ing the  money  prize,  and  witliout  the  slightest  chance  of 
any  further  advantage.  It  is,  supposing  the  works  to 
amount  to  12,oooL,  about  one-third  of  the  fair  charge 
upon  similar  works,  carried  out  in  the  usual  way,  viz.,  at 
2i  per  cent.,  and  he  is  deprived  of  a further  2^  per  cent, 
for  carrying  out  the  works,  Scru, 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Lato  of  “ Strikes"  By 
Francis  D,  Longe,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.  Cambridge  and  London : Mac- 
millan & Co. 

In  this  pamphlet,  which  comes  at  what  we  very 
much  fear  will  be  an  opportune  moment,  the  author 
has  brought  together  with  care  the  various  autho- 
rities beariug  on  the  subject.  A simple  exposition 
of  the  law  is  out  of  the  question,  so  conflicting 
i are  the  precedents;  but,  by  a careful  perusal  of 
this  pamphlet,  those  desiring  to  strike  or  coerce 
I may  at  any  rate  see  what  they  must  not  do  If  they 
' wish  to  keep  within  the  law.  We  have,  to  speak 
candidly,  no  desire  to  aid  in  such  investigation  ; 
our  earnest  hope  being  that,  by  the  exercise  of 
common  sense  and  honesty  of  purpose,  the  neces- 
sity for  looking  into  the  law  of  strikes  may  be 
altogether  avoided. 


Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers.  A Series  of  Px- 
ctirsions  by  Me7nbers  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Edited 
by  John  Ball,  M. R. I. A.,  &c..  President  of  the 
Club.  Fifth  edition.  London  : Longmans  and 
Co.  1860. 

The  voluntary  facing  of  out-of-the-way  dangers 
anddifBculties,  and  th^e  persistent  contention  with 
and  overcoming  of  them,  are  characteristics  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  acknowledged  even  by  their 
most  inveterate  foes.  The  ascent  of  the  ice-bound 
peaks  and  passes  of  the  high  Alps  of  Switzerland 
affords  a good  field  for  the  exercise  of  this  com- 
mendable spirit.  The  Alpine  Club  now  numbers 
at  least  100  members,  every  one  of  whom  doubt- 
less has  his  owu  story  to  tell  of  dangers  faced  and 
difficulties  vanquished.  The  present  volume  con- 
tains interesting  narratives  of  a few  of  these,  to- 
gether with  the  scientific  and  other  information 
picked  up  by  the  way.  In  a scientific  point  of 
view,  indeed,  the  glacial  districts  of  the  Alps  are 
of  especial  interest  now  even  to  archmologists,  as 
they  aflbrd  some  idea  of  that  strange  state  of  the 
world  in  which  the  glacial  remnant  of  the  modern 
Arctic  regions  had  spread  over  nearly  all  the  globe 
— at  least  over  nearly  ail  our  own  northern 
hemisphere, — at  a time  when  unknown  tribes  of 
men  traversed  its  ice-bound  surface  in  pursuit  of 
monsters  now  e-xtinct,  which  they  attacked  with 
those  implements  of  flint  so  recently  discovered 
in  the  glacial  drift  and  gravel  of  our  own  and 
other  countries, — then  partly  cov'eredby  icy  oceans, 
and  partly,  like  the  high  Alps,  frozen  up  under 
everlasting  glaciers. 

Even  apart  from  all  geological  or  other  scien- 
tific associations,  however,  the  sublimity  of  the 
scenery  of  the  snow-clad  peak  and  glacier,  asso- 
ciated as  these  are  with  the  softer  beauty  of  lake 
and  valley,  constitute  of  themselves  a rich  and 
all-sufficieut  recompense  for  the  healthful  labour 
and  enticing  peril  of  the  ascent ; and  crowds  of 
Anglo-Saxon  tourists,  many  of  them  doubtless 
excited  to  the  task  by  the  graphic  narratives  of 
recent  writers,  such  as  those  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
and  of  that  incomparable  popular  yaru-spinner 
poor  Albert  Smith,  are  now  scrambling  up  the 
“peaks,  passes,  and  glaciers”  of  Switzerland. 


^isttllanca. 

Decay  oe  Bcilding  Materials. — At  the  Royal 
Institution  last  week  Professor  Ansted  delivered  a 
lecture  on  “The  Decay  and  Preservation  of  Build- 
ing Materials.” 

“Pilgrimage  to  Newstead  Abbey.” — Under 
this  title  the  Hottinghainshire  Guardian  contains 
a pleasantly-written  account  of  Newstead  Abbey 
and  the  associations  It  awakens.  The  estate  is  to 
be  sold  on  the  13th  of  this  month. 

Crystal  Palace. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
children  of  the  charity  schools  of  the  metropolis, 
which  has  so  long  been  annually  held  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  will  this  year  be  discontinued;  but  it 
is  announced  that  a more  than  ordinarily  great 
gathering  of  the  children  will  take  place  iu  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Wednesday  next,  June  G,  pre- 
parations for  which  have  been  in  active  progress 
for  some  time  past. 

The  Society  of  Arts. — The  second  conver- 
sazione of  the  Society  of  Arts  took  place  on  Satur- 
day evening  last  at  the  Brompton  Museum.  The 
company  was  received  at  the  entrance  to  the  Edu- 
cational Department  of  the  Museum  by  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips,  chairman,  and  the  various  members  of 
the  council  of  the  society.  All  the  departments 
of  the  museum  were  open  on  the  occasion.  The 
band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  performed  a selec- 
tion of  music.  There  w'ere  2,500  persons  present, 
and  the  arrangements  seemed  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  all. 

Cambridge  Arcditectteal  Congress. — The 
arrangements  for  the  week,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  were  promising.  On 
Monday,  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  was  to  meet  a party 
at  Waltham  Abbey,  en  route  to  Cambridge,  and 
to  explain  to  them  the  various  points  of  interest 
connected  with  the  recent  restoration.  In  the 
evening,  at  Cambridge,  the  president  was  to  de- 
liver an  opening  address;  and  a lecture  was  to 
be  given  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Willis,  on  “The 
Architectural  History  of  the  University.”  On 
Tuesday,  an  excursion  to  Ely,  with  a lecture  on 
the  Cathedral,  and  a conversazione  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Cambridge,  when  Mr.  Le  Strange  was  to 
read  a paper  on  “The  Application  of  Colour  to 
Architecture.^’  Wednesday  w’as  appropriated  to 
the  various  objects  of  interest  in  the  town.  In 
the  eveniug  there  was  to  be  a lecture,  by  the 
president,  on  “The  English  Cathedral  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century;”  and  Thursday  was  set  apart 
for  Bury  Saint  Edmund’s. 


Renaissance  Art  in  “ Soeth  Kensington 
Meseum.” — Some  interesting  works  of  the  period 
of  the  revival  of  art  have  been  opened  to  view,  we 
can  scarcely  say  set  up,  in  the  Museum,  and  an 
account  of  them,  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Robinson,  has  been 
printed.  We  are  forced  by  the  pressure  on  our 
columns  to  postpone  notice  of  them. 

The  Gallery  op  Illestrations,  Regent 
Street. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed  have  made 
some  agreeable  additions  to  their  excellent  enter- 
tainment. Both  highly  accomplished  in  their 
arts,  and  refined  in  their  owu  tastes  and  feelings, 
the  most  fastidious  may  go  to  them  with  the 
certainty  of  being  pleased.  They  stand  quite 
alone,  and  thoroughly  deserve  what  they  are 
obtaining,  the  warm  support  of  the  public. 

Society  foe  the  Encoeeagement  of  tee 
Fine  Arts.  — The  fourth  conversazione  of  the 
season  was  held  (by  permission  of  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere)  in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery,  on 
Friday  evening,  the  25th  of  May,  and  was  very 
fully  attended.  Mr.  H.  Ottlcy  read  a paper  on 
the  Italian  and  Dutch  Schools,  with  reference  to 
the  Bridgewater  Collection;  and  there  was  after- 
wards a concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Benedict.  Madame 
Csillag,  Madame  Jenny  Meyer,  and  Herr  Steger 
were  amongst  the  executants.  The  gallery  is 
scarcely  sufficiently  lighted  for  such  meetings. 

The  1862  Exhibition. — The  guarantee  fund 
now  amounts  to  291,900/.,  and  a committee  has 
been  formed  to  increase  it  still  further.  The 
1851  Commissioners  have  not  yet  replied  to  the 
application  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
for  a portion  of  the  land  at  Kensington,  purchased 
out  of  the  surplus  fund  of  Hie  last  Exhibition,  iu 
order  that  it  may  he  secured  for  the  next  and 
future  International  Exhibitions.  The  Council 
will  deem  it  necessary  to  apply  for  a Royal  Com- 
mission, so  that  the  managers  may  be  in  a proper 
position  to  correspond  direct  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Rome  in  Leicester-sqeabe. — The  View  of 
Rome,  at  the  Panorama  iu  Leicester-square, 
painted  by  Mr.  Burford  and  Mr.  Henry  C.  Selous, 
from  sketches  made  by  the  former,  is  one  of  the 
best  we  have  seen  for  some  time.  Apart  from  the 
undying  interest  belonging  to  the  subject,  it  is 
beautifully  painted,  and  gives  a very  truthful  and 
striking  picture  of  the  lone  mother  of  many 
nations.  The  effect  of  distance  looking  towards 
the  Lago  di  Albano,  and  Monte  SavelH,  is  charm- 
ingly conveyed.  The  panorama  is  taken  from  the 
Cainpidoglia,  or  tower  of  the  capital,  and  embraces 
all  the  prominent  objects  in  both  the  ancient  and 
' the  modern  portions. 

Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent-gaeden. — 
“ II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia”  never  went  more  charm- 
ingly than  it  did  on  Monday  night  last.  Madame 
Carvalho  is  an  admirable  Rosina,  while  Mario’s 
Ahnaviia  and  Rouconi’s  Figaro  are  unapproach- 
able. Who  shall  estimate  the  amount  of  gratitude 
due  to  a composer  who  giv'es  the  world  a set  of 
heart-filling  melodies  such  as  are  here,  for  its  de- 
light and  elevation  ? Mr.  Gye  is  redeeming  his 
promises  one  by  one.  On  Wednesday  the  first  of 
the  morning  concerts  was  given  in  the  New  Floral 
Hall,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  chief  artiste's  assist- 
ing. The  duet  from  “ Semirainide”  by  Grisi  and 
Didiee,  and  the  serenata  from  “ Don  Pasquale,”  by 
Mario,  were  encored.  Amongst  the  other  successes, 
we  should  name  Madame  Carvalho’s  “ Carnivale  di 
Venezia,”  and  Grisi’s  aria  from  “ Puritani,”  “ QuL 
la  voce.”  “The  Huguenots”  is  announced  for 
Tuesday  next,  with  Grisi,  Carvalho,  Didiee,  Faure, 
and  Mario  in  the  principal  parts;  and  it  may  he 
anticipated,  with  such  a Fides  in  the  house  as 
Madame  Csillag,  that  the  “ Propbete  ” will  follow 
before  long. 

To  ASCERTAIN  WEIGHT  OF  Leaj>.— Sir : Can 
one  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  whether 
there  is  any  kind  of  instrument  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  weight  of  lead,  glass,  and  other 
similar  articles  used  in  the  building  trades,  with- 
out putting  them  to  the  test  of  scales  and  weights, 
when  a doubt  may  arise  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
weight,  size,  or  thickness  of  such  articles  when 
being  used.  Such  an  instrument  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly useful  to  the  profession  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, when  inspecting  works,  especially  in 
the  country,  where  the  means  are  not  always  at 
hand  for  putting  such  materials  to  the  ordinary 
test  when  required.  Such  un  instrument,  if  made 
sufficiently  portable  to  be  carried  m the  pocket, 
would  be  a ready  means  of  settling  disputes  of 
this  kind,  which  are  not  unfrequent. 

One  of  the  Profession. 

We  do  not  know  of  such  an  instrument. 
The  weight  of  lead  may  be  ascertained  nearly 
from  its  thickness. 
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The  Gtjesten  Hall,  Worcester. — Endea- 
vours are  being  made  to  ensure  the  preservation 
of  this  ancient  hall,  with  its  interesting  wooden 
roof.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  successful. 

Strike  or  the  RAr>'FORD  Pipemaeers. — This 
body  of  men  have  struck  for' an  advance  of  wages 
in  consequence  of  the  briskness  of  their  trade. 
Hitherto,  they  have  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  8d. 
per  gross,  and  they  now  ask  9d. 

Lubricating  Compound.  — >Ir.  C.  Collins, 
Lower-road,  Islington,  provisiomlly  specified  an 
invention  for  a lubricating  compound  made  of 
tallow,  vegetable  wax,  soap,  lead,  and  bone-black 
or  animal  charcoal. 

Preservation  of  Stone. — When  the  Caen 
stone  statue  of  Captain  Coram  was  put  up  in 
front  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  we  mentioned 
that  a stone-preserving  process  had  been  tried  j 
upon  it  (known  as  Daines’s,  if  we  remember 
rightly),  and  said  it  should  be  watched  as  an  ex- 
periment. We  owe  it  to  our  readers  to  saj'  that 
it  failed  entirely : parts  of  the  figure,  indeed, 
dropped  off.  Afterwards  another  process  was 
tried,  without  effect,  and  more  recently  the  statue 
has  been  repaired  and  thoroughly  painted. 

Doncaster  Ragged  Schools. — A design  for 
the  new  school  building  proposed  to  be  erected  in 
Factory-lane  has  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Blun- 
dell & Arnold,  of  this  town,  architects  and  engi- 
neers, The  entire  cost  of  site  and  buildings  may 
be  estimated,  says  the  Doncaster  Chronicle,  at 
least  at  700f,  Messrs.  Blundell  & Arnold  have 
placed  these  plans  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee 
without  charge,  and  offered  to  undertake  the  su- 
perintendence on  the  same  terras.  An  appeal  will 
be  made  to  the  Town  Council  for  assistance. 

Timber  Lands  of  Victoria.— The  timber 
lands  of  Victoria  lie  in  the  valley  of  the  Gull 
River.  The  timber  hitherto  cut  upon  this  stream 
has  been  wholly  in  the  section  below  the  Feneloii 
Falls.  Some  of  this  has  been  manufactured  into 
sejuare  timber,  and  in  that  shape  has  reached  the 
Quebec  and  other  markets.  A portion  also  was 
put  into  saw  logs,  and  converted  into  boards. 
Twenty  per  cent,  more  can  be  made  of  the  raw 
material  in  board  timber  than  in  square,  which, 
added  to  20  per  cent,  made  out  of  square  timber 
culls,  give  40  per  cent,  in  favour  of  board  timber 
over  square  timber.  It  has  remained,  however, 
for  this  past  winter  to  see  the  liimberraeu  above 
the  falls,  and  we  now  learn  that  by  the  cud  of 
the  present  season  not  less  than  from  1,000,000 
to  1,200,000  cubic  feet  of  square  and  board  timber 
will  be  sent  to  market  from  tins  new  and  prolific 
region. — Quebec  Chronicle, 

Ridge  Trestle. — Among  patents  recently  spe- 
cified by  Mr.  Henry,  patent  agent,  Fb  et-street.  is 
one  taken  by  Mr,  Wilkins,  builder,  Banbury,  for 
a “ridge  trestle,”  or  apparatus  to  be  employed  on  ; 
ridges  of  buildings  for  supporting  persons  and  ' 
planking.  Tills  ingenious  apparatus  consists  of  a 
pair  of  wood  bars  binged  together  at  top,  and  j 
having  hinged  to  them  at  their  junction  a pair  of  ^ 
beams,  and  at  their  lower  ends  a pair  of  support- : 
iiig  bars.  The  apparatus  is  set  up  by  opening  out  ^ 
the  first-named  bars  at  an  angle  corresponding 
to  the  pitch  of  the  ridge,  extending  the  beams  \ 
horizontally,  and  resting  their  outer  ends  on  the 
supporting  bars,  which  are  pi'ovided  with  a step  ' 
arrangement  to  adjust  the  level  of  the  horizontal 
beams  to  the  pitch  of  the  ridge,  and  are  kept  in 
position  by  stays  and  recesses  on  the  ends  of  the 
beams.  When  so  set  up,  a person  may  stand 
thereon,  or  two  such  trestles  may  be  set  on  the 
ridge  and  putlogs  for  scaffold  planking  laid  across. 
When  not  in  use  the  whole  folds  up  into  a port- ' 
able  shape,  to  he  carried  about  from  place  to  place. ' 

Female  School  of  Art  and  Design. — The 
movement  for  raising  a fund  to  build  premises  for 
this  school  is  making  progress,  aided  as  it  is  by 
all  the  old  supporters  of  the  school,  and  by  other 
friends  of  art  education.  The  pupils  themselves, 
the  teachers,  and  the  ladies  visitors,  are  using ' 
their  most  active  exertions  to  carry  out,  not  only 
as  an  attractive/efe,  but  as  a means  of  accomplisli- 
iiig  their  object,  the  conversazione  which  is  to  be 
held  on  the  21st  inst.  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  The  collection  of  ancient  and  modern 
jewellery,  to  be  contributed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Club,  will  we  believe  be  exceedingly 
interesting;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  otlier  art- 
treasures  which  will  be  collected  for  the  occa- 
sion, the  “ Mountain  of  Light,” — the  world-famed 
“ Koh-i-noor,”  will,  by  the  gracious  permission  of 
her  Majesty,  dazzle  the  eyes  of  her  subjects  there 
assembled  with  the  increased  brilliancy  which  it 
has  acquired  since  it  has  been  recut.  We  find,  by 
a paper  lately  issued,  that  up  to  the  17th  inst. 
the  subscriptions  had  amounted  to  469^.  12s.  j but 
as  an  expenditure  of  at  least  2,000/.  is  contem- 
plated, there  is  yet  much  to  be  done. 


Painters’  Hall,  Queenhithe. — The  exhi- 
bition of  works  of  decorative  art  arranged  by  the 
Painters’ Company  is  open.  We  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  of  it  next  week. 

Blenheim  Palace. — This  structure  has  lately 
been  undergoing  considerable  alteration,  with  va- 
rious additions,  to  bring  it  more  in  accordance 
with  modern  notions  of  domestic  comfort.  The 
noble  owner  has  just  employed  Messrs.  Price  & Co., , 
of  Westminster,  to  warm  the  halls,  corridors,  and 
passages  by  hot  water  pipes,  which  are  distributed 
in  a series  of  coils,  and  made  to  assume  certain 
forms  suitable  to  the  building,  and  intended  to 
harmonize  with  the  general  char.acter  of  the  in- 
terior. Some  of  these  coils  of  pipes  are  in  the 
shape  of  ornamental  columns:  others  are  placed  in 
recesses  concealed  by  ornamental  tables. 

Decat  of  the  Oak. — We  bad  occasion  lately 
to  draw  attention  to  the  decay  of  the  larch  in  this 
country.  It  now  appears  that  the  oak  itself  is  in 
danger,  and  it  is  said  that  unless  Government  im- 
mediately issues  a commission  for  investigating 
the  cause  of  the  decay  of  oak  trees  by  the  nut-gall 
insects,  and  suggesting  a remedy,  there  will  not, 
in  the  course  of  a few  years,  be  a single  oak  left. 
The  same  state  of  things  exists  in  America,  and  as 
yet  without  a remedy. 

Fatal  Accident  at  the  New  Sewer,  Devon- 
SHIRE-STREET,  BiSHOPSGATE. — A few  days  Since, 
workmen  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Ashby  & Sous, 
builders,  Bisbopsgate-street,  were  ordered  to  com- 
mence the  preliminary  business  of  shoring  up 
the  properties  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  whilst 
engaged  in  this  duty,  two  of  the  men  were  fixing 
shores  at  a considerable  height,  when  the  ladder 
broke  with  one  of  tliem,  and  precipitated  him  to 
the  pavement,  and  the  other  man,  as  if  shocked  by 
the  full  of  his  mate,  instantly  fell  from  the  beam 
on  which  he  was  standing  on  to  the  pavement 
also.  Both  were  removed  to  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  in  an  insensible  state : one  of  them 
shortly  after  expired,  and  but  slight  hopes  were 
entcrt.ained  of  the  recovery  of  the  other. 

Metal  Trades’  Pension  Societt.  — The 
seventeenth  anniversary  of  this  Society  was  cele- 
brated at  the  London  Tavern,  on  Tuesday  week, 
when  about  100  of  the  most  inlluentlal  persons 
connected  with  the  metal  trades  were  present. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Alderman  Mecbi, 
the  vice-chair  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  mayor  of  Birming- 
ham. The  chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of 
the  evening,  said  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the 
society  had  07  pensioners, — 27  men,  and  40  women, 
and  that  the  contributions  last  year  amounted  to 
1,352/.  That  was  very  creditable  as  a beginning  ; 
but  seeing  that  coal  and  iron  were,  so  to  speak, 
the  backbone  of  the  nation,  he  did  not  think  that 
1,352/,  per  annum  represented,  in  its  full  power, 
the  metal  trades  of  the  country.  The  total 
amount  subscribed  during  the  evening  was  671/., 
the  Birmingham  deputation  having  subscribed  80/. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — At  the 
usual  ordinary  weekly  meeting  last  week,  the 
Board  proceeded  to  receive  tenders  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Ranelagh  overflow  sewer  across 
Ilyde-park.  The  following  tenders  were  re- 
ceived:— Hemming,  35,800/.;  Newton,  29,690/.; 
Moxon,  27,600/.  3 Dethick,  23,800/.;  R.  Robinson, 
2t.963/.;  W.  Hill,  25,926/. ; Battersby,  26,500/.; 
Thirst,  2 1.927/. ; Lavas,  26.317/. ; Rowe,  29,689/. ; 
Bird,  26,779/.;  Hare,  30,765/.;  Tredwell,  35,435/. 
The  tender  of  Mr.  Dsthiok,  as  an  old  contractor  to 
the  Board,  wasunaniinously  accepted,  subjeetto  the 
usual  inquiries  as  to  securities.  A report  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Street  Improvement  Committee 
submitting  a specification  for  the  formation  of  a 
subvviiy  along  the  Covent-garden  approach,  by  the 
construction  of  arches  and  vaults,  for  the  laying 
down  of  pipes  for  gas,  w.iter,  &c.,  to  render  un- 
necessary the  frequent  breaking  up  of  the  streets 
for  these  purposes.  This  proposition  led  to  a long 
discussion,  but  ultimately  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee w.as  adopted  by  a majority  of  20  to  6. 


TENDERS 

For  improvements  to  remainder  of  Newgate;  Mr.  J, 
B.  Bunning,  architect  to  the  corporation  : — 

Jay  (eight  months)  rf'10.720  0 0 

Myers  10.120  0 0 

Walker  & Neave  (nine  months)  10,081  0 0 

Perry  & Co 9,793  0 u 

Maii-fleld  & Son  9,77.i  0 0 

IIolland&Hannen  (tenmonths)  9. fill  0 0 

Little  (eight  months)  9,524  0 0 

Piper  & Sons  (ten  months). . ..  9497  0 0 

Axford  St  Co.  (ten  months) 9,482  0 0 

Gammon  S:  Co 9,46.5  0 0 

Ashby  St  Homer  9,357  0 0 

Brown  & Robinson  (ninemonths)  9,250  0 0 
Hajclon,  for  heating 532  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  an  Hotel,  in  the  Victoria-road, 
Aldershot,  for  Rhomas  Taunton;  Mr.  Frederick  Eggar, 
architect ; — 

Smith j€'],470  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Residence,  Offices,  and  Farm 
Buildings,  at  Moulton-park,  Northampton,  for  Mr.  G.  M. 
W.  Peacocke,  M.P.  Mr.  Frederick  Eggar,  arcliitect, 
Farnham  and  Alton : — 

Ireson,  Northampton  ^4,643  0 0 

Watkiii,  Northampton 4,350  0 0 

Boddiiigton,  Wellingborough  ..  4,137  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  National  Scotch  Church,  Regent- 
square;  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  architect 

Church.  Lecture  Hall. 

Wardle  & Baker j£’4,l00  jei.ldo 

Holland  Sc Hanuan. ...  3,846  1,012 

Piper 3,705  1,180 

Clarke  3,750  1,225 

Cubitt&Co 3,683  I,l65 

Patman  S:  Co 3,653  1,140 

J.  Sc  W.  Sanders  ....  3,590  1,091) 

Lucas,  Brothers 3,449  1,053 

Mansfield  Sc  Son 3,349  1,033 

Lawrence 3,290  990 


For  works  to  be  done  in  pulling  down  and  rebuilding 
Premises,  No.  9 and  10,  Addlc-street,  City,  for  Mr.  A. 
Shore  ; Messrs.  Tillott  Sc  Chamberlain,  architects.  Quan- 
tities supplied : — 

Fish ^1.61.3  0 0 

Rider  1,563  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 1,458  0 0 

Wilis  1,373  0 0 

Pritchard  Sc  Son i,.36.5  0 0 

Cannon  (accepted) 1,150  0 0 


For  alterations  at  87,  Hatton-garden.  for  C.  Mecking  Sr 
Co.  of  Holborn-hill.  Mr.  C.  Shopper,  architect.  Quanti- 
tities  supplied  by  Mr.  Williams. 

Battam  S:  Craske cfl.sop  0 0 

Seagrave  S:  Blotteld  1,425  0 0 

G.  Mansfield  S:  Son  1, 410  0 0 

Wagstaff  & Son 1,399  0 0 

Clarke  SeCo 1,333  0 0 


For  Villa  Residence,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Ford,  Hanley ; Mr. 
Robert  Scrivener,  architect : — 

Matthews 10  8 

Hammersley 645  0 0 

Jones 620  0 0 

Stafford  (accepted) 606  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  premises,  No.  103,  Praecl-street, 
Paddington,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Wood ; Mr.  Ridley,  architect 

Wardle  S:  Baker .^700  0 0 

King  Sc  Sou 595  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw 575  0 0 

Bowley,  Brothers  525  0 0 

Greig,  Brothers  522  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  a Detached  Villa, for  Mr.  T.  Corn- 
field, Buckhurst-hiU,  Essex;  Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley,  arclii- 
tect : — 

Rivett .^^1,033  0 fi 

Cordery 6ro  0 0 

Goodman 619  u P 

Humphreys 620  0 0 

Sewell  604  0 0 


For  new  Rail  Fence,  at  the  Marine  Parade,  Dover.  The 
contractor  to  take  the  old  fence;  supposed  to  be  about 
two  tons; — 

Allowed  for 
Old  Nails. 

s.  d. 

Ismay  & Co af246  0 6 6 per  cwt. 

Prebhle  160  0 5 0 ,, 

J.&J.  Joyce* 151  10  5 6 ,, 

Wright  & Thomas  ..  149  0 4 0 ,, 

Reed  148  0 2 6 ,, 

• Accepted. 


For  new  North  Aisle.  &c.,  to  the  Parish  Church  of  j 
Weston-oii-Treiit,  near  Stafford;  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  archl-  I 


tect : — 

Espley  j£’467  0 0 

Ratcliffe 443  0 0 

Espley 413  00 

Emery 398  I7  0 

Lilley 333  10  0 


For  the  Croydon  Cemetery  Works;  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins, 
architect 


Dwarr 

Chapels. 

Lodge. 

Wallv 

Total. 

A , 

£. 

Downes  

2,433 

511 

1,25  ) 

4,214 

Batterbury 

2,191 

439 

1.519 

4,199 

Kent 

2,360 

480 

1,345 

4,175 

Jackson  & Shaw  .. 

2,180 

52.5 

1,350 

4,1.55 

Ebbutt 

2,200 

460 

1,327 

3 987 

Beavers  

2,195 

523 

1,262 

3,983 

King,  Burton,  A: 

Hipwell  

2,400 

470 

1,100 

.3,971) 

McLcnnan&  Bird* 

1,940 

420 

1,223 

3,583 

Pickard  

1.777 

425 

786 

Doss 

2,150 

460 

* Accepted. 


For  the  Ironwork  in  Gates  and  Railings,  for  the  Croy- 


don Cemetery  ; — 

Hill  & Smith efsse  10  0 

Randal  SOO  0 0 

White 749  10  0 

Ford  & Son 6l5  u 0 

Hood  & Son 598  u 0 

Jordan  575  0 0 

Laingworthy  & Reed  (accepted) , . 540  0 0 


ST.  MATTHEW,  BETHNAL  GREEN.  | 

Sir,— For  the  restoration  of  this  church,  tenders  were  i 
invited,  but  as  those  tenders  were  not  approved,  certain  ' 
changes  were  directed,  and  the  committee  determined  to  I 
advertise.  The  exciting  cause  of  this  communication  is  ! 
to  assure  intending  competitors  that  the  list  of  tenders  | 
forwarded  to  yon,  evidently  with  a purpose,  has  been  1 
without  my  sanction.— I nm,  sir,  &c. 

Tho.iias  Edward  K.viciirLEy.  i 
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The  E.rhihiiion  in  Painter^ 
Kali,  and  fhe  Painier^ 
Company. 


that  has  other  claims,  than  those  which  are 
obvious,  on  the  attention  of  our  readers, — to 
confer  advantage  on  a calling  with  which  the 
name  of  the  company  is  associated.  "Whilst  we 
have  no  desire,  were  it  possible,  to  see  revived 
many  of  the  ancient  privileges,  it  is  obvious 
that  some  of  the  Companies  might  effect  much 
more  than  they  at  present  attempt  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  crafts  with  which  they  are 
supposed  identified,  as  well  as  for  the  advance- 
ment of  art, — if  not  also  for  the  cultivation  of 
an  understanding  between  master  and  work- 
men, based  on  the  ground  of  common  interest. 
Of  the  companies  concerning  which  we  might 
be  particularly  interested,  there  are  of  “ the 
twelve,  the  Goldsmiths’  and  the  Ironmongers’ ; 
and  of  the  othens,  taking  them  in  order  of  pre- 
cedence, the  Armoimers’  and  Braziers’,  the 
Carpenters’,  the  Painters’,  the  Masons’,  the 
Plumbers’,  the  Founders’,  the  Bricklayers’,  the 
Blacksmiths’,  the  Joiners’,  the  Plasterers’,  the 
Stationers’,  the  Broderers’  or  Embroiderers’, 
the  ^ Upholderere’  or  Upholders’,  the  Tur- 
nera,  the  Glaziers’,  the  Paviors’,  the  Ship- 
wrights , the  Clockmakers’,  the  Gardeners’, 
the  Tinplate  Workers’,  the  Glass-sellers’,  and 
the  Wire-Drawers’,— the  Painters’  at  present 
ranking  twenty-eighth  of  the  Companies. 
Some  of  the  Companies  retain  important  pri- 
vileges, like  the  Goldsmiths’;  but,  generally 
they,  or  their  ruling  bodies,  are  little  more 
than  trustees  for  charities  or  chartered  festi- 
vals ; the  liverymen  and  commonalty  being 
persons  entitled  to  participate  in  these  chari- 
ties, and  to  partake  of  the  dinners,  and  who 
are  qualified  for  office,  or  to  vote.  In  this 
light  only,  says  the  report  of  one  of  the  com- 
missions on  affairs  of  the  City  and  the  Cor- 
poration, are  the  different  Companies  to  be 
viewed. 

The  position  and  power  of  the  Companies 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  very  different,  as 
may  be  seen  on  reference  to  “ Herbert’s  History 
of  the  Twelve  Great  Companies,”  and  to  Jupp’s 
work  on  the  history  of  the  Carpenters’  Com- 
pany, noticed  in  our  pages  at  the  time  of  its 
publication.  The  evidence  of  a certain  in- 
fluence which  they  had  in  art,  remains  in 
de.scriptions  of  the  City  pageants,  in  some  of 
the^  paintings  out  of  a number  little  known 
which  there  are  in  the  halls,  in  their  furniture 
and  plate,  and  in  the  embroidered  funeral  palls 
of  several  of  them.  Some  of  these  art-works,  like 
the  picture  by  Holbein,  at  Barber  Surgeons’ 
Hall,  are  well  known  ; but  there  are  many 
others,  and  amongst  the  latter  may  be  named 
the  works  belonging  to  the  Painters’  Company, 
amongst  which  are  the  silver  cup,  shown  at  the 
Manchester  Exhibition,  which  was  presented 


to  the  Company  by  Camden,  and  a portion  of 
a collection  of  paintings,  extenduig  to  about 
fifty  altogether,  of  various  orders  of  merit. 

Though  the  Painters’  Company  now  repre- 
sents, chiefly  or  nominally,  the  trade  of  house- 
painting or  “ decorator’s”  work,  its  origin  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  a somewhat  higher 
callmg.  As  late  as  the  seventeenth  century, 
V errio  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  belonged  to  it ; 
and  later,  the  company  had  the  accession  of  the 
great  name  of  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds.  In  the 
present  livery,  with  many  names  unconnected 
with  building,  are  included  those  in  some  way 
connected  with  decorative  art,  of  Sir  S.  hi. 
Peto,  Bart.,  and  Messrs.  G.  J.  Morant,  G.  F. 
Trollope,  J.  D.  Grace,  and  othei's.  Like  many 
of  the  other  Companies  we  have  named,  that  of 
the'paintcrs,  however,  is  very  deficient  in  funds, 
whether  for  entertainments,  or  for  any  object 
such  as  that  at  present  more  immediately 
coming  under  our  notice. 

Some  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  asso- 
ciation here  may  not  be  uninteresting  or  out 
of  place.  The  “ Painters’,  otherwise  Painter- 
stainers’  Company,”  had  its  origin  in  a frater- 
nity of  artists  formed  in  the  reign  of  Edward 

111.,  and  styled  a company,  though  not  then 
incorporated.  They  called  themselves  Painter- 
Stainers,  from  their  chief  employment,  which, 
in  the  words  of  Pennant,  was  “ the  staining  or 
painting  of  glass,  illuminating  missals,  or 
painting  of  portatif  or  other  altars,  and  now 
and  then  a portrait  ; witness  that  of  Eichard 

11.,  and  the  portraits  of  the  great  .John 
Talbot  and  his  wife,  preserved  at  Castle 
Ashby.”  In  the  year  1575,  continues  Pennant, 

“ they  found  that  plaisterers,  and  all  sorts  of 
unskilful  persons,  intermeddled  in  their 
business,  and  brought  their  art  into  disrepute 
by  the  badness  and  slightness  of  their  work.” 
They,  therefore,  determined  “ to  keep  their 
mystery  pure  from  all  pretenders,”  and  were 
incorporated  in  1576.  The  date  of  incorpora- 
tion is  given  1582  by  others,  as  Maitland, 
though  1580  by  Strype.  The  company  was 
called  that  “ of  the  Art  and  Mystery  of  Paint- 
ing called  Painter-Stainers  within  the  City  of 
London.”  The  author  of  “A  New  View  of 
London”  (1708),  who  gives  the  date  of  incor- 
poration 1580,  speaks  of  the  company  as  “com- 
posed of  Face  Painters,  History  Painters,  Arms 
Painters,  and  House  Painters  and  of  the 
panels  of  the  wainscot  and  ceiling  of  their  hall, 
as  “imbellished  with  great  variety  of  History 
and  other  Painture  exquisitely  performed,”  &c. 

John  Stow,  writing  before  the  Great  Fire  of 
London,  identifies  them  on  their  present  site 
of  habitation,  or  in  1598,  saying, — “In 
Trinity-lane,  on  the  west  side  thereof,  is  the 
Painterstainers’  Hall,  for  so,  of  old  time,  w'ere 
they  called,  but  now  that  workmanship  of 
staining  is  departed  out  of  use  in  England.”* 

In  Strype’s  edition  of  Stow,  there  is  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
incorporation.  The  story  runs  : — 

But  now,  about  the  time  beforesaid  [that  of 
Queen  Elizabeth],  their  Trade  began  to  go  to 
decay,  by  reason  of  other  Persons  that  had  not 
been  apprentices  to  it,  who  undertook  Painting; 
as  Plaisterers  and  others,  intermeddling  in  the 
same  Science : And  the  Painters,  hav'ing  no 
Power  to  restrain  them  by  vertue  of  any  Corpora- 
tion, to  the  great  Slander  of  the  Art  and  Science, 
and  the  utter  Decay  and  Euine  of  all  such  as 
would  endeavour  themselves  to  be  good  Work- 
men in  the  same.  Much  slight  work  went  off; 
as  Pictures  of  the  Queeu  and  other  Noblemen  and 
others ; and  all  otlier  manner  of  Works,  wliich 
showed  fair  to  sight:  And  the  people  bought  the 
same,  being  much  deceived ; for  that  such  Pic- 
tures and  Works  were  not  substantially  wrought : 
A Slander  to  the  whole  Company  of  Painters,  and 
a great  decay  of  Workmanship  in  the  said 
Science;  and  also  a great  Discouragment  to  divers 
forward  Young  Mull,  very  desirous  to  travel  for 
knowledge  in  the  same.” 

Of  this  state  of  things,  not  much  unlike 
wliat  exists  now,  the  painters,  according  to 
Strype,  made  complaiut  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Lord  Mayor,  but  could  never  get  redress, 
the  reason  given  to  them,  on  the  part  of  the 
City  authority,  being  the  want  of  “judgment 
or  skill  in  that  science,”  to  distinguish  the 
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bad  from  the  good.  Therefore  it  was  that 
the  painters  addressed  the  Queen,  desiring  to 
be  incorporated,  and  have  privileges,  amongst 
which  were  “to  restrain,  that  none  be  suffered 
to  use  that  Trade  but  such  as  have  been,  or 
shall  be,  Apprentices  to  some  of  that  Mystery 
seven  years ; to  have  Authority  to  enter  into 
any  Shops,  "Warehouses,  or  "Workhouses  of 
Men  exercising  that  Mystery,  and  to  search, 
examine,  and  survey  their  Works,  Paintings, 
Colours,  or  other  Stuff,”  &c.  This  was  granted. 
One  George  Gower  was  the  Queen’s  Serjeant 
Painter;  and  he  had  authority  “to  take  up 
and  provide  for  the  Queen,”  “ for  the  only  pro- 
vision of  her  service,  aU  Colour,  Oil,  Varnish, 
Workmen,  and  Labourers,  as  well  Free  as 
Foreign,”  and  barges,  carriages,  and  other 
things  necessary  for  conveyance,  at  reasonable 
payments.  The  oath  taken  by  freemen  still 
enjoins  the  keeping  “well  and  faithfully,”  “the 
secrets  of  the  same  Mystery  and  Science,”  and 
tliat  these  shall  not  be  taught  except  to  an 
apprentice,  or  one  who  has  been  an  apprentice 
for  seven  years.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.  it  was,  with  other  stipulations, 
again  enacted  that,-:— 

* no  Plaisterer  shall  exercise  the  art  of  a 
Painter  in  the  City  or  suburbs  of  London,  or  lay 
any  colour,  or  painting  whatsoever,  unless  he  be  a 
servant  or  apprentice  to  a painter,  or  Lave  served 
seven  years’  apprentice-ship  to  that  trade,  under 
the  penalty  of  live  Pounds.” 

Yet  “plaisterers”  might  use  whiting,  “black- 
ing,” red  ochre,  &c.  mingled  with  sizeouly,  and 
not  with  oO,  without  any  fine.  Eventually  many 
painters  settled  in  Westminster,  and  these  had 
little  intercourse  with  one  another.  We  find, 
however,  that  the  Painters  are  specially  referred 
to  in  an  Act  of  the  Common  Council  (15th  No- 
vember, 1667)  after  the  Great  Fire,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  Mr.  Jupp,  besides  regulations 
applicable  to  the  City  and  to  the  Twelve  Com- 
panies, required  the  Carpenters,  Bi’icklayers, 
Plasterers,  Painters,  Masons,  Smiths,  Plumb- 
ers, and  Paviours,  each  to  elect  yearly  two 
master  workmen,  four  journeymen,  eight  ap- 
prentices, and  sixteen  labourers,  to  be  ready 
on  all  occasions  of  fire  to  attend  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  account  of  the  original  building 
which  was  destroyed  in  the  Fire  ; and,  perhaps, 
there  is  none,  beyond  the  slight  reference  of 
Stow. 

The  persons  relieved  by  the  Company  in 
1859  were  221  in  number,  and  amongst  the 
charities  is  Mr.  John  Stock’s  “ Charity  to  Poor 
Lame  Painters,  more  or  less  incapacitated  from 
illness  arising  from  the  injurious  efl’ects  of 
Painters’  colours,  who  receive  pensions  of  lOL 
per  annum.”  May  we  suggest  to  the  Com- 
pany that  as  in  other  cases,  which  are  anala- 
gous,  much  more  may  be  done  by  the  principle 
of  prevention  than  that  of  cure?  The  “illness” 
of  working  painters  (some  who  are  members  of 
the  Company  will,  perhaps,  bear  us  out)  is 
greatly  caused  by  the  want  of  cleanly  habits  ; 
and,  considering  there  are  even  gi-ounds  for  an 
opinion  which  has  been  entertained,  that  all 
charities,  so  called,  do  harm,  it  might  be  a good 
expenditure  of  the  funds  to  appropriate  some- 
thing to  the  publication  and  diffusion  of  in- 
formation on  means  of  prevention,  amongst 
the  class  in  question  ; in  short,  this  is  one  of 
those  lines  of  action  which  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  pursued  by  the  Companies  generally. 
The  other  charities  of  the  Painters  are  chiefly 
to  the  blind. 

Besides  the  work  in  connection  with  the.  cha- 
rities and  the  duties  which  they  are  just  now,  so 
very  creditably,  imposing  upon  themselves,  the 
"Worshipful  Company  of  Paiuters  issue  a list 
of  prices  which  their  practical  meu  consider  a 
standard  for  work  of  the  most  durable  nature, 
and  executed  in  the  best  style.  It  was  last  esta- 
blished by  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Court  of 
Assistants,  at  a Court  held  in  May,  1851.  It 
includes  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  profit, 
and  is  considered  to  be  still  applicable.  The 
rates  in  it  are  high,  as  compared  ^vith  those  of 
other  lists,  or  very  high  as  compared  with 
what  work  is  done  for,  especially  the  prices  for 
work  in  common  colours.  There  is  no  sort  of 
work  in  which  there  is  greater  difference  of 
price  and  greater  deception,  than  painter’s 
work.  If  the  Company  could  manage  to  alter 
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the  practices  in  the  trade,  so  far  as  to  insure 
more  generally  the  acquirement  of  the  article 
paid  for, — which  they  will  perhaps  tell  us, 
they  can  hardly  do,  until  they  are  able  to  raise 
the  standard  of  morality  in  the  one  trade,  or 
generally, — great  good  would  be  effected  ; and 
their  prices  would  be  low  in  comparison  with 
others  which  are  the  half  of  theirs, — for,  posi- 
tively, such  prices,  the  half,  are  somewhere 
about  what  is  occasionally  charged  and  paid 
for. 

There  is  little  in  the  building  internally, 
any  more  than  externally,  that  should  detain 
us  from  the  works  which  it  now  contains — 
those  belonging  to  the  Company,  or  those  just 
now  more  prominently  exhibited.  The  Hull, 
Court  Room,  Clerk’s  Office,  Painted  Chamber, 
and  staircase,  are  pretty  thickly  furnished  with 
the  permanently-disposed  works — nearly  all 
works  of  painting.  These  pictures  are  mostly 
let  into  panels,  as  mentioned  by  the  writer 
already  quoted,  who  also  speaks  of  a “ hand- 
some screen,  arches,  pillars,  and  pilasters  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  painted  in  imitation  of 
porphyry,  with  gilded  capitals:"  these,  how- 
ever, did  not  make  any  great  impression  upon 
us.  Most  of  the  pictures  are  temporarily  con- 
cealed by  the  specimens  which  are  exhibited  ; 
but  amongst  those  which  can  be  examined,  in 
the  Hall,  is  a small  picture,  of  great  merit, 
painted  on  copper,  “A  Magdalen,”  by  Sebas- 
tian Francks  : there  is  also  in  thi.s  Hall,  the 
picture  of  the  Fire  of  London,  by  Waggoner, 
engraved  in  Pennant’s  History  of  London  and 
elsewhere ; and  also  in  the  collection  there  are, 
by  Catton,  R.A.,  “Reason  governing  Strength,” 
painted  in  1761,  and  presented  by  the  artist, 
who  was  a member  of  the  Company  ; architec- 
tural compositions  by  Trivett,  or  Trevit,  who 
was  Master  in  1713  ; and  some  works  of  Hon- 
dius,  Hogarth  (figures  in  a landscape,  by  Lam- 
bert), Baptist,  Sebastian  Ricci,  Smirke,  R.A., 
Houseman,  Sir  Godfrey  Knellcr,  Hals,  and 
others  : but  of  scarcely  any  of  these  should  we 
be  able  to  give  particulars.  Some  works  named 
by  the  old  writer’s  are  now  not  to  be  found. 
There  is  a portrait  of  Camden  in  the  Hall, 
from  which  an  enamel  was  copied  by  the 
late  H.  Bone,  E.A.,  for  his  Elizabeth  Galler}'. 
A card  of  invitation  to  “accompany  the 
Society  of  Painters,  at  St.  Luke’s  Feast, 
kept  on  Thursday,  ye  2-lth  November,  1687, 
at  12  of  the  clock,  in  Paynter  Stayners’  Hall, 
where  you  shall  be  entertained  by  us,”  and 
signed  “Anthony  Verrio,  Nicholas  Shepherd, 
Godfrey  Kneller,”  and  “ Ed.  Polehampton, 
Stewards,”  was  designed  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller ; and  of  this,  an  engraving  is  in  the 
hall — presented  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
p-any,  Mr.  P.  N.  Tomlins,  to  whom  much  is 
due  of  the  success  so  far,  of  the  movement  in 
the  present  exhibition.  Mr.  John  Sewell  is 
the  Master  of  the  Company,  this  year.  There 
are  no  corporate  funds  applicable  to  festivals  ; 
but  the  members  of  the  court  club  together  for 
a dinner  on  such  an  anniversary  as  that  of  the 
patron  Saint,  or  St.  Luke’s  day.  The  old 
master  then  drinks  to  the  one  newly  elected, 
out  of  the  Camden  Cup.  Tliis  cup  was  origin- 
ally valued  at  16Z.  ; and  it  is  inscribed, — 
“ Guil.  Camdenus  Clareneieux,  Filius  Samp- 
sonis  Pictoris  Londinensis  douo  dedit.” 

The  exhibition  now  open,  comprises  about 
180  specimens,  by  3.7  bauds  ; and  it  hicludes 
some  works  of  arabesque  and  Media?val  eccle- 
siastical decoration,  many  imitations  of  marble 
and  inlaid  work,  of  graining,  and  writing,  and 
also  specimens  of  “ enamelling,”  as  on  deal.  The 
work  is  executed  on  different  materials,  as  wmod, 
canvas,  paper,  slate,  and  glass.  Four  prizes 
•were  awarded  by  the  judges,  who  were  five  in 
number — three  belonging  to  the  company, 
and  two  to  the  general  trade.  The  prizes  con- 
sist each  of  a certificate  of  merit  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  Company  ; but  the  chief  advan- 
tage derived  by  producers  of  the  works,  will 
be  one  in  which  all  tho  exhibitors  are 
allowed  to  participate,  namely,  that  from 
the  publication  of  the  names  and  addresses 
in  the  caUdogue.  The  judges  in  awarding 
the  prizes,  we  believe,  felt  that  more  than 
four  could  have  been  claimed  on  the  score 
of  merit ; and  their  awards  do  not  repre- 
sent the  entire  merit  belonging  to  the  same 
name,  in  such  cases  as  where  ono  person  had 


contributed  work  both  of  gi’aining  and  mar- 
bling. It  had  been  decided  that  only  one 
first-clgiss  certificate  could  be  awarded  to  an 
“ artist.”  The  classification  was  made  into 
decoration,  marbluig,  writing,  and  graining  ; 
and  the  awards  were  in  favour  of  Mr.  J.  Simkin 
for  a specimen  of  decoration  in  arabesque,  to 
Mr.  J.  M'Douall  for  inlaid  marbling,  to  Mr. 
J.  Edmeft  for  writing  on  plate-glass,  and  to 
Mr.  T.  Kershaw  for  ornamental  inlaid  graining, 
as  given, — though  there  were  works  amongst 
the  thirteen  produced  by  this  last-named  hand 
as  remarkable,  as  imitations  of  marbling,  and 
otliers,  such  as  flower-paintings,  as  works  of 
decoration.  The  works  of  tho  first-named 
class,  or  decoration  so  called,  are  mostly  very  in- 
ferior to  what  can  be  produced,  or  for  instance 
to  much  of  what  was  slioivn  at  the  Exhibition  ' 
at  the  St.  James’s  Bazaar  in  1844,  preliminary 
to  the  decoration  of  the  Westminster  Palace. , 
The  deficiency  ob.servable  is  in  the  element  of ; 
invention,  as  well  as  that  of  drawing.  I 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  a matured  judgment 
on  tho  exhibition  generally,  as  well  as  the  direc- 1 
tion  taken  in  the  movement,  we  should  have  j 
to  discuss  the  whole  of  the  question  heretofore 
so  much  debated,  of  the  propriety  of  using  | 
painted  imitations  of  wood  and  marble.  But ' 
such  imitations,— whether  or  not  they  are  to  be 
tabooed  and  interdicted  as  “shams,” — that  is, 
whether  they  are  to  be  condemned  the  more,  as 
according  to  one  person,  the  more  they  are  suc- 
cessful as  imitations  ; or  whether,  as  according 
to  other  persons,  they  ai’e  to  bo  condemned 
only  when  placed  in  situations  where  we  should 
not  expect  to  find  the  original  materials, — are 
clearly  not  works  entitling  the  producer  to  the 
designation  artist  in  the  sense  which  may  be 
understood  by  the  use  of  the  term  in  some 
parts  of  the  printed  list  of  specimens,  or  the 
notices  to  the  exhibitors.  We  have,  ere  this, 
taken  great  pains  to  inculcate  right  views  of 
what  is,  and  what  is  not,  art.  There  is  consi- 
derable difficulty  in  finding  an  appropriate 
term  ; but  that  difficulty  will  not  excuse  the 
misuse  of  one,  and  use  wliich,  as  in  this  case, 
perpetuates  the  misconception  and  deficiency 
of  that  which  is  most  desired, — art  real,  or  the 
thing  itself. 

Supposing  that  a need  of  some  variation  of 
effect  in  surface  be  held  to  justify  the  imita- 
tions, graining  and  marbling,  as  according  to 
one  argument  that  has  been  put  forth, — that 
would  not  therefore  justify  the  substitution  of 
an  imitation  for  inlaid  work.  But  in  all  these 
cases,  the  imitation,  as  shown  by  specimens 
at  Painters’  Hall,  is  perfect : there  is  much 
reason,  however,  before  deciding  in  favour  of 
any  imitation,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
appearance  after  wear.  Should  other  than 
painted  imitations  be  more  advantageous  in 
this  latter  point  of  view,  it  would  be  de- 
cidedly well,  on  all  grounds,  to  divert  the 
attention  of  house-painters  from  the  branch 
of  their  pursuit  which  has  been  most  fol- 
lowed by  the  “ practical  artists  ” of  the 
“ decorative  works  of  art”  as  they  are  called, 
to  be  found  at  Painters’  Hall,  and  to  direct 
them  to  true  art-work  and  to  the  perfection 
of  the  ordinary  manipulation  of  painting. 
It  deserves  consideration  and  experiment 
whether  the  whole  cesthetic  result  supposed  to 
accrue  from  marbling  and  graining  might  not 
be  produced  by  diaper,  and  other  surface  orna- 
ment “on  the  flat,”  which  could  be  executed 
by  stencilling.  -In  more  important  works,  the 
panels,  of  course,  would  be  treated  pictorially. 
At  the  Architectural  Exhibition,  last  year,  there 
were  two  doors  which  showed  what  might  be 
done.  The  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  public 
in  favour  of  graining  is  probably  due  chiefly  to 
there  not  having  been  of  late  years  anything 
better— designed  by  artists,  or  executed  by 
practical  painters. 

We  do  not  here  attempt  to  decide  the 
question  ; the  “ art,”  however,  as  it  is  called,  of 
gi'aining  aud  marbling  requires  no  encourage- 
ment,— works,  such  as  there  are  at  Painters’ 
Hall,  being  perfect  in  their  way  ; but  there  are 
other  departments  of  the  painter’s  craft  which 
require  considerable  improvement.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  difficulty  that  there  is 
about  the  execution  of  durable  work  and  about 
price.  There  is,  we  say,  much  greater  difficulty 
in  getting  well  executed,  other  descriptions  of 
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decorative  work  than  marbling  aud  graining. 
Such  other  work  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds, — that  which  like  arabesque  decoration 
may  require  that  the  workman  should  be  in- 
deed an  artist  to  some  extent,  and  that  w’hich 
like  diaper  and  stencUled  work,  is  more  dis- 
tinctively the  enlargement  of  another  person’s 
— an  artist’s — design,  and  which,  as  requiring 
only  a steady  hand,  and  a knowledge  of  pig- 
ments and  the  mixing  of  colours,  should  be 
within  the  scope  of  ability  of  every  workman. 
There  is,  however,  almost  as  much  difficulty  in 
procuring  a workman  who  can  draw  an  even 
line  with  the  flitch,  as  there  is  in  getting  a 
good  artist-decorator. 

Therefore,  whilst  the  Painters’  Company  are 
I paying  attention  to  the  improvement  of  work 
generally,  they  will  do  well  not  to  confine 
themselves  to  awarding  prizes  to  the  best  imi- 
; tations,  or  to  works  of  arabesque  decoration  ; 
but  will  seek  both  to  elevate  the  trade,  and  to 
improve  the  manipulatory  skill  of  ordinary 
workmen,  whereby  they  will,  besides  other  re- 
sults, conduce  to  the  result  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  true  art,  decorative,  into  all  kinds  of 
buildings. 

j Leaving  the  questions  which  are  here  in-  | 
' volved,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Painters’ 
Company,  between  this  year  and  next, — ex- 
pressing, however,  our  conviction  that  they 
can  do  much  good, — we  may  specify  as  amongst 
the  best  of  the  works  not  already  named, 
those  of  inlaid  graining,  by  Mr.  C.  Smith  and 
Mr.  W.  Glover  ; of  enamelling  on  deal,  by 
Mr.  E.  G.  Sitton  ; of  marbling  on  slate,  by 
Mr.  C.  Dainton,  aud  marbling  on  glass,  by 
Mr.  B.  'VV.  Maughan  ; of  inlaid  marbling  and 
gilding  on  glass  (with  a photograph  in  the 
centre  of  each  specimen),  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Dears- 
ley  ; and  of  graining  and  marbling,  by  Mr. 

T.  Newby ; and  those  of  church  decoration 
(with  good  lettering  in  several  cases),  as  by 
Messrs.  A.  0.  P.  Harrison,  W.  Pitman,  and 
T.  L.  Coulton, — the  last  of  whom,  however,  has 
failed  in  the  di-awing  of  the  figure.  An  orna- 
mental glass  door  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Price : 
it  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  in  design,  but 
is  suggestive  ; and  the  latter  observation  may 
be  applied  to  some  specimens  which  there  are 
in  the  exhibition,  of  natural  leaves  placed 
under  glass. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  several  of  the  i 
producers  of  the  works  have  toiled  hard  to  be  ; 
successful ; and  it  will  be  doubtless  satisfactory 
to  the  Company  and  to  the  more  energetic  pro-  i 
moters  of  the  exhibition,  should,  in  those  cases,  | 
ns  in  the  general  furtherance  of  the  craft,  and  ; 
the  improvement  of  the  “ art  and  mystery  of  J 
painting,”  the  efforts  on  both  sides  attain  , 
the  results  desired.  We  have  witnessed  the  I 
inauguration  of  the  movement  with  much  plea-  ; 
sure,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  continuance  t 
of  it  which  is  proposed  for  subsequent  years,  , 
and  to  the  consummation  or  extension  of  it  i 
which  we  have  suggested,  hopefully  as  well  as  i 
expectingly.  Could  not  other  companies  whose  \ 
names  we  have  identified  as  connected  in  some  i 
manner  with  architectiu'e  or  building,  take 
similar  steps  ? We  are  certain  that  benefit 
might  be  found  in  “ arts  and  mysteries  ” 
the  chief  of  those  referred  to,  which  some  old 
builders  (claiming  to  understand  their  business, 
rather  than  to  be  only  capitalists  and  con- 
tractors) say  are  not  the  crafts  they  were, 
and  which  certainly  do  not  progress  as  they 
might ; whilst  the  relations  of  masters  and 
worlvinen,  now  imperilled,  would  probably  bo  i 
drawn  closer  by  the  same  means. 


CAMBRIDGE  ARCHITECTURAL  CONGRESS.  , 

The  pr(^rammc  we  gave  was  followed  out,  and  I 
some  interesting  papers  were  read,  which,  but  for  ; 
the  number  of  such  papers  at  this  moment,  we  t 
should  willingly  print.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  two  or  three  references,  referring  ; 
those  who  wish  a fuller  account  to  the  local  iPress  \ 
and  Chronicle. 

At  Waltham,  Mr.  Edward  Freeman,  in  his  , 
discourse,  said,  he  fouud  historical  evidence  that  | 
the  nave  was  consecrated  in  1060  ; from  that  he  i 
was  of  opinion,  judging  from  the  details  of  the  I 
architecture,  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Saxon  | 
King  Harold  ; it  was  right,  however,  to  say  that  i 
Prolessor  Willis  thinks  it  is  later  work.  In  “De 
Inventione,”  which  was  written  before  1175,  there  i 
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ia  a foil  account  of  the  consecration  on  the  3rd  of 
May,  1060.  The  foundation  charter  is  dated  1062 ; 
and  although  in  the  foundation  of  monasteries  the 
date  of  the  charter  is  generally  earlier  than  the 
foundation  of  the  church,  because  the  preparation 
of  the  charter  was  mostly  a death-bed  transaction, 
wherein  a wealthy  man  about  to  pass  out  of  the 
world,  to  the  realms  of  glory  above,  bequeathed  all 
his  estate  to  the  Church  ; yet  the  case  of  Waltham 
is  widely  different,  as  Harold,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  constructed  his  building,  put  in  a dean, 
twelve  secular  priests  (not  monks),  and  founded  a 
school.  In  1242  there  was  a great  consecration 
at  the  rebuilding  of  the  choir.  An  extraordinary 
theory  is  started  by  some,  based  upon  an  obscure 
^ passage  in  Gervalse,  and  referring  to  Canterbury 
I.  Cathedra],  to  the  effect  that  the  mason’s  chisel 
was  not  in  use  in  England  till  1170,  and  that, 
therefore,  every  piece  of  stone-work  was  done 
L with  an  axe  ; that  the  work  here  is  too  elaborate 
for  axe  work,  hence  it  follows  that  Waltham 
Abbey  church  is  later  than  1170  ■ in  short,  to  that 
chisel  and  axe  theory  the  rudeness  of  all  early 
work  is  ascribed.  William  of  Malmsbury,  in 
describing  this  building,  says  its  details  were  so 
good  that  it  was  copied  in  succeeding  buildings; 
r and  Matthew  Par*is,  writing  a hundred  years  after, 
f says  that  it  used  to  be  imitated,  as  being  the  best 
^ building  of  the  time.  The  piers  here  are  not  very 
' rich,  but  there  is  a peculiar  squareness  of  section ; 

there  are  no  rolls,  no  hollows,  but  the  squareness 
, is  rounded:  the  presence  of  mouldings  is  an 
evidence  of  lateness  in  Norman  work  : plainness 
; of  itself  is  not  an  evidence  of  early  work.  In  the 
triforium  and  clerestory  there  Is  a light  departure 
from  the  square  : by  way  of  settling  the  contro- 
, versy  about  the  date  of  the  work,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  pier  and  pier  arches  are  Harold’s  work, 
and  that  the  work  above  them  is  later.  In  1177 
• a very  important  alteration  took  place : the 
church  was  originally  of  three  stories,  viz.,  nave 
arcade,  triforium,  and  clerestory;  but  the  people 
of  the  Decorated  Period  tried  to  convert  it  into  a 
two-story  church,  by  cutting  away  the  lower 
arches  and  the  triforium,  as  may  he  seen  in  the 
western  bays:  they  added  a beautiful  Decorated 
front  and  a large  chapel. 

Mr.  Parker  differed  entirely  from  Mr.  Freeman. 
^ He  was  convinced  that  no  part  of  this  nave  is  of 
the  eleventh  century  : in  bis  opinion  it  was  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  built  a bay  at  a time.  The 
choir,  as  the  shrine  for  the  cross,  was  built  first, 
and  no  part  of  that  exists.  In  early  work,  before 
1120,  they  could  not  find  a chisel  mark  upon  it 
(except,  perhaps,  in  France). 

At  the  evening  meeting  in  Cambridge  the  pre- 
sident, Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  gave  an  address,  and 
Professor  Willis  a lecture  on  “ The  Architectural 
History  of  th®.  University.” 

The  President  said,  architecture  might  be  studied 
as  a cut-and-thrust  pursuit.  That  was  the  build- 
er’s view.  It  might  be  studied  by  the  five  orders, 
or  it  might  be  rooted  out  as  a mere  arch  Ecological 
research,  as  we  should  root  out  the  theories  of  the 
Hindoos  without  any  intention  of  practising  them 
ourselves.  But  there  was  a broader  view,  if  we 
regarded  it  as  a record  of  the  past  and  an  c.xample 
for  the  future.  He  btlieved  the  object  of  their 
meeting  that  day  was  to  bring  the  teaching  of  the 
past  to  bear  on  the  practice  of  the  future.  So 
they  called  theirs  an  “architectural”  congress. 
If  they  called  it  an  archtDoIogical  congress,  they 
should  shut  out  the  future : if  they  called  it  a 
constructive  congress,  the  past  would  be  shut  out. 

Professor  Willis,  in  the  course  of  his  sketch- 
history,  said,  the  earlier  colleges  called  halls  were 
constructed  upon  a plan  resembling  that  of  a great 
mansion;  and  this  fact  was  supported  by  Hudson 
Turner’s  “Domestic  Architecture,”  as  completed 
by  Mr.  Parker,  of  Oxford,  who  shows  that  this 
system  of  the  arrangement  of  colleges  was  uni- 
versal up  to  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  hall  to  the  screens  there  was 
a dais,  and  beyond  that  one  large  chamber,  better 
than  the  other  chambers.  This  chamber,  which 
he  ought  to  call  a parlour,  was  a common  room  for 
the  collegians,  and  the  only  room  in  the  college  in 
which  there  was  a fire;  and  in  this  room  the  col- 
lege business  was  transacted,  and  above  it  was  the 
master’s  chamber.  That  was  the  origin  of  the 
Lodge  of  Corpus : in  this  college  there  are  two 
stories  of  students’  chambers,  which  are  the  oldest 
in  the  university.  Now,  as  he  bad  hinted,  there 
were  no  chapels : the  students  used  to  go  to  the 
parish  churches  for  the  purposes  of  devotion,  and, 
consequently,  every  founder  first  obtained  a site 
abutting  upon  a parish  church,  then  the  advow- 
8on,  so  that  he  could  have  perfect  control  over 
the  hours  of  the  parish  services.  In  proof  of  this 
the  professor  related  several  historical  facts  in 
regard  to  Peterhouse  and  the  church  of  St.  Mary 


the  Less,  Corpus  College  and  St.  Benedict’s 
Church,  Gonville  Hall  and  St.  Botolph’s  Church, 
Trinity  Hall  and  St.  John’s  Church  (pulled  down 
to  make  a site  for  King’s  Chapel),  Michael  House 
and  St.  Michael’s  Church,  .lesus  College  and  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Rbadegund,  and  in  some  in- 
stances it  appeared  a covered  corridor  was  built 
to  connect  a college  with  a cburch.  Their  devo- 
tions not  only  consisted  in  the  attendances  upon 
ordinary  services,  but  also  for  private  prayer; 
and  therefore  it  was  that  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury Corpus  Christi  erected  a little  chapel  in  its 
own  precincts  for  private  devotion.  The  professor 
here  referred  to  the  first  Michael  House,  which,  as 
those  before  bim  nodoubt  were  aware,  wasrebuiltby 
Harvey  de  Stanton,  whoerected  St.  Michacl’sCbureh 
in  the  nature  of  a college  chapel  and  parish  church, 
in  which  the  shattered  nmnins  of  the  founder  lay 
mouldering,  uncared  for,  and  without  a fitting  mo- 
nument. It  is  a church  remarkable  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  choir  projects  into  the  nave,  and  pre- 
sents a fine  example  of  flowing  Decorated  tracery, 
and  what  is  impoitant  is  the  tact  of  its  remaining 
nearly  in  its  original  state.  The  professor  next 
adverted  to  the  architectural  structures  of  Queen’s 
College,  noticing  the  chief  features  of  interest 
therein.  It  was,  he  said,  a remarkable  building, 
and  a very  fine  example  of  collegiate  architecture. 
It  was  erected  by  Doggett,  who  really  founded  the 
college.  As  a work  of  brick  Evrvhitccture,  it  pre- 
sented a complete  series  : it  bad  noble  arches  and 
gate  entrances,  and  had  preserved  its  ancient 
aspects  extremely  well,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
fantastic  clock  and  bell  turret  at  the  wi  st  end  of 
the  chapel.  The  erection  bi  gan  in  1448,  and  he 
never  knew’  a more  complete  analogy  between  two 
buildings  than  the  arrangements  of  this  college  aud 
Haddon  Hall. 

Mr.  Scott  convoyed  the  party  over  Ely  Ca- 
thedral. 

On  Tuesday  evening  there  was  a discussion  on 
the  building  of  labourers'  cottages,  but  it  does  not 
seem  that  anything  new  was  elicited. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Styleman  Le  Strange  read  a 
paper  on  “ The  Application  of  Colour  to  Architec- 
ture.” The  paper  urged  the  necessity  for  colours 
being  associated  with  architecture,  and  illustrated 
this  view  by  stating  that  there  were  no  colourless 
materials  in  nature,  therefore  it  became  difficult 
to  conceive  how  a man  could  set  about  a colourless 
building.  Mr.  Le  Strange  concluded  by  stating — 
“ I would  wish  to  express  how  desirable  it  appears 
to  me  that  architects,  who  are  themselves  princi- 
pally concerned  with  creative  art,  should  so  study 
these  matters  that  they  might  be  themselves  the 
artists  to  decorate  their  works,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  indissoluble  union  of  colour  and 
architecture.  If  architecture  itself  be  a creative 
art,  and  can  only  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the 
mind,  in  so  far  as  it  be  subject  to  rational  princi- 
ples, it  roust  follow  that  the  architect  and  the 
artist  should  be  the  one  and  the  same.  Perhaps 
it  may  only  be  possible,  in  rare  instances,  for  the 
architect  to  execute  the  work  with  his  ownh.ands, 
but  in  any  case  he  ought  to  be  the  chief  artist 
himself;  and  if  others  are  employed  to  perform  the 
handicraft  of  the  colourist,  they  should  perform 
their  task  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  pre- 
siding genius : — ho  is  the  one  who  should  he  en- 
dowed with  the  prophetic  eye  of  taste,  and  should 
appreciate  from  the  beginning,  and  should  over- 
watch  throughout  all  its  aims,  his  finished  work,  in 
its  thorough  completeness  of  united  form  and 
colour.” 

Mr.  W.  Burges  followed  on  the  same  subject. 
He  thought  that  in  architecture  there  was  some- 
thing needed  which  would  go  to  the  heart.  The 
best  way  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  this  branch  of 
architecture  was  to  commit  a series  of  blunders, 
and  then  remedy  them  : that  was  the  only  way  : 
and  he  believed  that  if  they  had  arrived  at  any 
degree  of  perfection  in  anything  else,  it  was 
through  committing  blunders,  finding  them  out, 
and  remedying  them.  In  the  middle  ages,  archi- 
tects bad  coloured  statuary,  coloured  garments,  to 
guide  them  : now  they  had  nothing.  He  thought 
that  architectural  colouring  would  never  arrive  at 
fijiy  great  degree  of  perfection  till  the  architect 
became  both  painter  and  sculptor. 

In  the  perambulation  on  Wednesday,  the  prin- 
cipal novelty  seen  was  the  chapel  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, recently  restored  by  Mr.  Bodley,  with  new 
stalls,  pavement  of  marbles  and  tiles,  and  costly 
reredos  of  alabaster  and  mosaics. 

In  the  evening,  the  President  gave  an  elaborate 
address  on  “The  English  Cathedral  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,”  which  occupied  two  hours  in 
delivery.  With  the  assistance  of  plans  prepared 
by  architects,  the  President  described  his  theory, 
and  advocated  the  building  of  cathedrals  in  the 
nineteenth  century  of  more  moderate  dimensions, 


so  that  they  might  he  divested  of  a Roman 
Catholic  appearance,  and  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
our  reformed  church,  which  called  for  smalt,  com- 
pact, and  religious  edifices.  The  lecture  set  forth 
the  various  architectural  features  for  the  building 
of  cathedrals,  with  due  provision  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  congregation  and  the  necessities  of 
an  extensive  choir,  explaining  how  the  latter  was 
separated  from  the  former.  The  length  of  nave, 
the  height  of  the  building,  the  position  of  the 
pulpit,  and  'be  material  to  be  used,  were  dwelt 
upon  at  considerable  length.  The  style  approved 
of  by  the  lecturer  was  of  course  Gothic. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

THE  USE  OF  CRYPTS  IN  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 
PERIUDS.* 

Thebe  are  few  objects,  the  works  of  man’s  hand, 
that  affect  the  mind  with  more  solemnity  than  the 
crypt  of  a cathedral.  The  massive  character  of 
the  edifice,  which  not  only  carries  its  own  “ arched 
and  ponderous  roof,”  hut  also  the  more  imposing 
and  heaven-aspiring  building  above  it ; the 
sepulchral  aspect  of  the  vaults;  the  dim,  broken 
light,  struggling  faintly  from  aisle  to  aisle,  which 
scarcely  is  sufficient  to  guide  the  gazer’s  feet;  the 
enduring  solitude;  the  silence,  broken  perhaps  at 
intervals  only  by  the  distant  roll  of  the  diapason 
of  the  organ,  descending  from  above  through  the 
massive  masonry — all  tend  to  affect  the  mind  with 
the  deepest  solemnity  : and  yet  it  is  curious  that 
less  perhaps  has  been  written  as  to  these  extra- 
ordinary fabrics  than  any  parts  of  our  noble  eccle- 
siastical edifices.  They  seem  to  have  been  passed 
over  as  certain  substructures  necessary  to  carry 
the  building  above,  whicli,  being  there,  were  used 
for  the  purposes  of  sepulchral  rites,  or  of  sepulture 
itself,  but  of  whose  origin  and  history  little  or  no- 
thing can  be  related. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  endeavour  to  give  some 
slight  sketch  of  the  origin  of  these  structures, 
and  the  progress  made  in  their  size  aud  import- 
ance for  many  generations,  till  from  some  uuknowTi 
cause  they  almost  suddenly  ceased  to  be  erected  as 
parts  of  Christian  churches. 

The  construction  of  subterranean  chambers  of 
all  kinds  was  probably  suggested  by  the  existence 
and  use  of  uaturid  caves.  The  desire  to  enlarge 
these  for  purposes  of  dwelling,  concealment,  or 
stowing  away  articles  of  value,  naturally  would 
lead  to  the  formation  of  rock-cut  caverns  by  exca- 
vation. It  appears  also  from  Scripture  that  such 
caves  were  early  used  as  places  of  sepulture.  Thus 
wo  .ill  remember  in  the  book  of  Genesis  that 
Abraham  purchased  the  cave  of  Machpelah  from 
Ebron  the  Hittite  for  400  sliekels  of  silver,  that 
lie  might  there  inter  the  body  of  his  \yife  Sarah. 

The  c.arliest  subterranean  excavations  are  pro- 
bably tbe  catacombs  of  the  Egyptians,  which  are 
described  by  most  authors,  but  particularly  by 
Pococke.  He  gives  accounts  of  some  to  the  south 
of  tbe  Pyramids  of  Saccara,  others  near  Alexandria, 
and  particularly  some,  of  e.xtcnsive  dimensions,  near 
the  old  canal  of  Canopus.  Theselast  consist  of  large 
galleries  running  out  of  each  other  at  right  angles, 
in  the  walls  of  which  are  a number  of  excavations 
ranged  side  by  side,  more  resembling  the  boxes  in 
which  we  keep  our  papers,  aud  which  we  familiarly 
call  pigeon-holes,  than  anything  else.  He  has 
shown  thorn  in  ranges,  each  opening  large  enough 
to  hold  a mummy  placed  endways;  each  range 
containing  eight  openings,  side  by  side,  aud  three 
in  height.  Whether  these  suggested  the  cata- 
combs of  Rome  and  of  Sicily  it  is  but  of  little  use 
to  inquire,  as  tbe  subject  more  immediately  before 
us  is  the  crypt  itself. 

The  word,  as  we  all  know,  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  K-pujrrw,  I hide,  or  conceal.  But  it  seems 
curious  that  the  word  KpvTrrt],  as  applied  to_  any 
similar  construction,  is  of  rare,  if  not  of  solitary 
occurrence  among  the  Greek  writers.  It  is  used 
by  Atheuicus,  book  v.,  cap.  8,  in  describing  some 
of  the  works  of  Ptolemy  Philopator.  In  this 
passage  tbe  word  kiivttti]  seems  to  mean  a vaulted 
roof,  and  cannot  be  said  to  apply  to  a subterraneous 
building,  as  the  chamber  it  covers  is  expressly 
called  virtfxnov,  or  eui  “ upper  chamber.”  The 
Latin  word  “crypta”  (no  doubt  derived  from  the 
same  root)  is  also  of  rare  occurrence.  We  find  it 
in  the  fifth  satire  of  Juvenal  (105),  and  there 
evidently  it  means  the  great  sewer,  or  “cloaca 
maxima.”  It  is  used  aUo  by  Petromus,  p.  47 
(Arast.  1669),  in  a passage  which,  accordmg  to 
Burman,  means  the  same  thing;  but  Erhard, 
on  the  authority  of  an  old  glossary,  considers  itto 
be  a subterranean  chapel  dedicated  to  the  god 

• Read  at  the  Institute  of  Architects  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Ashpitel,  F.S.A.,  as  elsewhere  meutiouecl. 
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Priapiia.  In  Seneca,  ep.  57,  and  in  a passage  in 
Suetonius  (Caligula,  57),  the  word  “crypta” 
clearly  means  a subterraneous  tunnel  or  passage. 
Vitruvius  uses  the  word  but  once  (lib.  v\.  8),  and 
that  in  the  list  of  offices  necessary  to  a country- 
house,  viz. : — “ Stables  and  sheds  in  the  vestibules 
(or  outer  courts),  and  crypts,  ‘crypta',’  granaries 
(horren),and  apothecro  (stowage  places,  particularly 
for  wines — see  Julius  Pollux,  vi.  11),  and  other 
places  for  preserving  fruit,  which  should  be  in  the 
houses.” 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show,  as  Varro  de 
R.  E.,  lib.  i.,  tells  us  the  corn  was  often  kept  in 
pits  under  ground,  that  the  “cryptse”  must 
necessarily  be  subterraneous;  but,  as  “horrea” 
clearly  are  the  granaries,  the  proof  is  defective. 
In  fact,  all  wc  can  gather  from  the  passage  in 
Vitruvius  is  that  “crypta?”  were  used,  among 
other  places,  “ad  fructus  servandos.” 

It  is  therefore  doubtful  whether  the  word  in 
classic  times  ever  had  the  signification  which  we 
now  give  to  it;  still  less  should  we  confuse  it  with 
the  word  “ orypto-porticus,”  a construction  which 
resembled  rather  the  walks  of  one  of  our  cloisters 
than  what  we  call  a crypt,  although  we  gather 
from  the  description  of  Pliiiv,  ep.  ii.  17,  and  from 
Sidonius  Appollinarius,  ii.  2,  that  these  walks  were 
sometimes  partly  sunk  in  tlie  ground  to  keep  them 
cool.  The  best  example  extant  is  perhaps  that 
round  the  garden  in  the  villa  of  Dionedes,  at 
Pompeii. 

But  before  going  directly  into  the  history  of 
the  crypts  in  Christian  churches,  it  will  be  well  to 
advert  to  some  of  the  Etruscan  sepulchral 
chambers,  which  resemble  very  closely  the  early 
crypts,  and  by  which  they  probably  may  have 
been  suggested.  Like  the  tombs  of  the  Greeks, 
they  were  always  below  ground;  in  fact,  where 
this  was  difficult  to  accomplish,  from  the  flatness 
of  the  country,  a circular  apartment  was  built, 
and  the  earth  piled  over  it  so  as  to  completely 
cover  it.  The  Greek  tomb  was  generally  a sort  of 
chamber  to  enclose  the  body ; sometimes  a mere 
stone  coffin;  sometimes  very  much  like  our  own 
family  vaults,  but  without  the  arch.  The  Etrus- 
can tomb,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  banquetincr. 
hall  of  the  departed  spirits.  Hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  the  ceiling  was,  nevertheless,  carved  to 
resemble  the  timber  rafters  of  a chamber,  the 
walls  panelled  like  wainscot, — benches,  arm-chairs, 
footstools,  tables, — all  hewn  from  the  solid  rock, 
fill  the  chambers;  while  the  walls  are  hung  with 
weapons  and  tripods;  lamps  and  other  utensils  lie 
about;  and  the  panels  are  filled  with  pictorial  re- 
presentations and  stucco  figures.  There  is,  in 
lact,  little  doubt  that  the  Etruscan  subterranean 
chamber  was  a complete  copy,  in  design,  decora- 
tion, and  arrangement,  of  an  Etruscan  dwelling- 
house.  A plan  and  interior  view  of  the  famous 
tomb  at  Tarquinii,  commonly  called  that  of 
the  Cardinal,  is  given  by  Canina,  “ Etruria 
Mar.,”  pi.  8I-.  Attention  is  particularly  called  to 
the  plan,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  strongly  resembles 
that  of  some  of  the  early  crypta. 

It  would  now  be  a very  curious  and  interesting 
inquiry  as  to  the  customs  of  sepulture  among  the 
ancients  by  burning  or  by  burial;  but  it  would, 
though  bearing  directly  on  the  subject,  be  too 
wideband  extensive  an  inquiry  for  the  present 
occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  customs  of 
burning,  and  sometimes  burying  the  dead,  were 
practised  by  all  the  three  nations — the  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Etruscans.  A very  high  authority, 
the  Canon  di  lorio,  who  had  excavated  as  largely 
as  any  one,  says  (“  Sepuh,”  p.  28)  that,  among  the 
Greeks,  not  more  than  one  body  out  of  ten  was 
burned;  while,  among  the  Romans,  not  more  than 
one  out  of  ten  w.is  buried.  In  fact,  it  appears 
from  a passage  in  Homer  (“  Iliad,”  vii.  334),  that 
burning  was  iiractiscd  among  the  Greeks  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  for  Nestor  recommends 
that  the  bodies  which  had  fallen  in  battle  should 
be  sought  out  and  burned,  that  the  remains  might 
be  more  easily  carried  to  their  children  when  the 
heroes  returned  to  Greece.  Among  the  Romans 
we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  ITiny  (“Hist. 
Nat.,”  vii.  55)  that  in  ancient  times  their  practice 
was  to  bury  the  dead;  and  this  prevailed  among 
the  old  families  even  till  a late  period,  Sylla  being, 
as  he  informs  us,  the  first  of  the  Gens  Cornelia 
whose  body  was  burned. 

At  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  as  wc  shall 
see,  tlic  practice  became  almost  universal ; but,  as 
Christianity  became  more  diffused,  it  gradually 
fell  into  disuse,  till  Macrobius  (Saturn,  vii.  cap.  7), 
who  is  supposed  to  have  WT-itten  his  work  about 
A.D.  420,  tells  us,  in  his  days  the  practice  of 
CTemation  was  quite  left  off,  and  it  was  known  to 
him  only  from  reading. 

But  whether  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  modes 
were  preferred  by  the  Romans,  one  rule  was 


strictly  observed.  It  was  a law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  neither  to  burn  or  bury  a dead  body  within 
the  city  walls,  a space  which  of  course  included 
also  the  “ Pomcerium.”  The  words  are  given  by 
Cicero  in  his  treatise  (De  Legibus,  1,  2),  thus, 
“ Hominem  mortuum  in  urbe  ne  sepeTito  neve 
urito  ; ” and  this  law  prevailed  for  many  centuries 
after  the  Christian  era. 

One  great  harrier  which  the  early  Christians 
invariably  opposed  to  the  persecutions  of  their 
heathen  rulers  was  this, — that  they  scrupulously 
obeyed  the  laws  of  the  country  wherein  they  may 
have  sojourned,  or  of  the  superior  who  governed; 
provided  that  these  laws  did  not  positively  com- 
mand them  to  do  anything  absolutely  contrary  to 
their  fiiitb, — the  most  prominent  of  which  was 
the  sacrificing  to  idols.  In  other  respects  they 
declared  themselves  the  most  faithful  of  citizens. 
Accordingly,  we  find  there  were  no  burials  witbln 
the  bounds  of  any  cities,  either  Christian  or  Pagan, 
for  several  centuries  after  the  Christian  era. 

The  Roman  antiquary  will  remember  how  he 
must  have  been  struck  to  see  the  huge  vestiges  of 
tombs  and  monuments  stretching  away  across  the 
Campagna  down  the  Flamiuian,  Salarian,  Prames- 
tine,  and  above  all,  the  Latin  and  Appiau  Ways. 
For  miles  the  memorials  extend  along  both  sides 
of  the  road  leading  to  the  city  ; for  miles,  tombs — 
some  of  gigantic,  some  of  moderate,  and  some  of 
very  small  proportions — line  the  roads  leading  to 
the  refined  city  that  once  governed  the  whole 
world,  and  must  have  given  a strangely  impres- 
sive effect  to  its  entrance,  viz.,  that  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  presence  of  the  greatest  among  the 
living  should  liave  been  through  the  silent  ranks 
of  the  remains  of  the  dead. 

But  the  Christian  feeling  revolted  from  the 
practice  of  burning  the  dead  ; and  this  variation 
from  the  conventionalities  of  society  (as  it  is  the 
fashion  to  express  ourselves  in  this  day)  gave  rise 
to  great  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  Piig.-ins 
against  the  Christians  at  that  time.  Many  of  my 
hearers  must  have  read  the  delightful  apology  of 
Minucius  Felix,  for  the  Christian  religion.  This 
beautiful  little  treatise,  in  manner,  language,  and 
elegance,  worthy  to  be  compared  to  some  of  the 
best  philosopbiciil  essays  of  Cicero,  introduces  the 
Cliristian  Octavius,  walking  with  Ins  heathen 
friend,  Ccecilius,  at  Ostia.  The  mighty  ocean, 
the  everlasting  hills  are  before  them,  e.xbibiting 
the  unlimited  power  of  the  Deity,  while  the 
occupation  of  a few  boys,  who  are  amusing 
themselves  with  pitching  smooth  pebbles  into 
tlie  sea,  and  watching  them  spring  from  wave  to 
wave,  is  a fine  illustration  of  the  vanity,  the 
nothingness  of  human  pursuits.  The  friends  begin 
to  moralize,  and  the  Pagan,  after  remonstrating 
with  his  Christian  companion  as  to  some  gross 
charges  brought  against  them — such  as  w’or- 
shipping  an  ass’s  head, — an  accusation,  by  the 
way,  which  it  appears  from  some  coins  may  not 
have  been  unfounded  as  agamst  that  strange  sect- 
the  Gnostics,  who  represented  their  deity.  Abraxas, 
with  an  ass’s  head.  After  this  has  been  refuted, 
Ca?eilius  begins  to  blame  the  Christians  for  some 
peculiarities  he  deems  absurd.  lie  objects  that 
they  are  not  content,  like  other  people,  that  their 
dead  bodies  should  be  burnt;  because  they  fancy, 
if  they  should  he  deposited  in  the  earth  instead, 
they  are  to  arise  again  to  the  skies  at  some  future 
time.  But  the  Christian  apologist  answers  him, 

“ What  care  we  if  our  bodies  are  dried  up  in  the 
sands,  or  perish  in  the  waters,  or  are  consumed 
into  cinders,  or  are  dissolved  into  vapour — the 
Almighty  receives  the  elements.  Nor  do  we,  ns 
you  believe,  fear  any  damage  to  the  soul  from  any 
manner  of  sepulture,  hut  we  follow  that  wliich  we 
consider  the  older  and  better  method,  of  burial  in 
the  earth.”  I will  not  pursue  the  eloquent  and 
touching  explanation  of  the  Christian;  it  is  too 
long  fur  our  purpose.  I only  quote  a short  part, 
to  show  how  the  customs  of  tbe  heathens  and 
Christians  differed  at  that  time,  and  bow  tbe  latter 
adhered  to  the  practice  of  inhumation. 

But  this  was  written  scarcely  a century  after  the 
apostolical  period,  and  before  the  more  organized 
persecutions  which  followed;  the  history  of  which, 
though  deformed  by  ridiculous  legends  and  exag- 
gerations, is  still  a very  great  and  aft'ecting  part 
of  the  ainals  of  our  religion. 

To  go  into  this  history  would  be  not  only  beside 
the  purpose,  but  far  too  extended  an  inquiry  for 
the  space  we  have.  Suffice  it  to  say,  from  the 
exigencies  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
arose  two  most  important  circumstances — the  use 
of  the  basilica  as  a place  of  worship,  which  after- 
wards became  the  settled  form  of  the  Christian 
church;  and  the  use  of  the  catecombs,  the  cubi- 
cula  or  crypts,  in  which  were  the  principal  cause 
of  tbe  use  of  crypts  in  churches.  It  appears  that 
at  first  the  Christians  interred  the  dead  in  open 


fields,  which  were  called  “area?,”  and  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Tertullian  (ad  Soapulam,  3), 
that  when  Hilarion  was  prefect,  the  use  of  those 
“ area?  sepulturarum  ” was  denied  to  the  Chris- 
tians. “ Let  there  be  no  area?,”  was  the  decree. 
A similar  expression  is  found  in  the  Acts  of  St. 
Cyprian.  Eusebius  (vii.  10;  ix.  2;  vii.  12)  tells 
us,  too,  that  their  cemeteries  were  taken  away 
from  tbe  early  Christians,  and  not  restored  to 
them  till  the  time  of  Gallieuns,  A.D.  262. 

In  fact,  one  part  of  the  policy  of  the  prosecutor 
was  to  deny  tbe  rites  of  sepulture  to  his  victims. 
According  to  Prudentius,  the  body  of  Hippolytus 
was  cut  into  little  pieces,  and  scattered  abro.ad. 
Many  bodies  were  burnt,  and  the  ashes  given  to 
the  winds;  many  thrown  into  wells,  and  others 
into  the  sea.  One  of  the  most  curious  instances  is 
cited  by  Baronius,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Martyr 
Tharacus,  or  Taracus.  The  Praises  Maximus,  who 
seems  to  have  resembled  Judge  Jefferys  in  his 
violence  of  temper  and  language,  burst  out  at  the 
martyr — “ Won’t  I destroy  you  ? Yes  ! and,  as  I 
said  before,  even  your  remains.  The  little  women 
(muliercula?)  shall  not  roll  up  your  carcase  in  fine 
linen,  and  cover  it  with  ointments  and  odours. 
No!  I’ll  command  you  to  be  burnt,  you  scoundrel 
(sceleste),  and  your  ashes  to  be  scattered  to  tbe 
winds.” 

Under  these  trying  circumstances,  one  tradition 
tells  us  the  Christians  were  compelled  to  flee  to 
the_  crypts,  or  catacombs,  both  for  the  exercise  of 
their  worship  and  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

Another  tradition,  recorded  by  Baronius,  states 
that  the  Christians,  being  condemned  by  their 
persecutors  to  labour  in  the  mines  like  slaves,  some 
of  them  were  sent  to  these  sand  excavations,  and 
took  the  opportunity  to  use  them  for  the  purposes 
before  named. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  particularly 
round  Rome  and  Naples,  as  most  of  us  are  aware, 
there  are  vast  beds  of  an  arenaceous  substance 
called  pozzolauo.  It  is  a very  close  and  compact 
body  of  sand,  mixed  with  a sort  of  burnt  argil- 
laceous matter  in  granules,  very  much  resembling 
pounded  brick,  and  is  evidently  of  volcanic  origin. 
It  being  the  best  possible  material  for  making 
hydraulic  mortar,  it  has  been  dug  out  in  a count- 
less number  of  excavations  for  ages;  in  fact,  the 
e.xcavations  are  going  on  now. 

The  material  is  very  easily  moved,  and  yet 
stands  with  extraordinary  firmness;  in  fact,  unless 
water  has  got  amongst  it,  there  is  scarcely  an 
instance  of  the  roof  or  walls  (so  to  speak)  of  an 
excavation  falling  in.  It,  however,  varies  much 
in  hardness  and  quality,  which  probably  accounts 
for  the  irregularity  of  the  passages.  The  workman 
turning  to  the  right  or  left,  or  ascending  or  de- 
scending, as  the  material  was  more  or  less  easily 
worked,  or  more  or  less  valuable.  It  klso  contains 
frequent  masses  of  tufo,  in  which  the  cubicula,  or 
crypts  proper,  are  generally  excavated. 

The  Romans  called  the  pozzolauo  “arena,”  or 
sand,  and  the  excavations  “arenarim,”  or  sand- 
holes.  Many  of  the  Roman  burial-places,  for  de- 
positing the  “olla?,”  or  urns,  which  contain  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  are  excavated  in  this  soil.  But 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  are  these  celebrated 
“ crypts  ” in  the  Catacombs  near  Rome. 

These  last  are  innumerable  narrow  passages  tun- 
nelled out  in  the  solid  earth,  not  more  than  4 or 
5 feet  in  width,  and  about  7 to  10  feet  in  height. 
Having  been  excavated  without  plan  or  settled 
purpose,  they  run  in  every  conceivable  direction — 
some  side  by  side,  some  over  each  other,  forming 
a most  inextricable  labyrinth — and  that  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  astound  and  bewilder  the  visitor. 
Aringhl  has  given  several  plans  of  parts  of  these 
passages,  one  of  which  is  before  ns.  It  will  be 
seen  they  form  mazes  of  passages,  like  the  adits  in 
a mine.  The  principal  plans  given  by  this  writer 
are  those  called  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Callistus, 
St.  Agnes,  and  St.  Marcelllnus.  In  the  plan 
befoi'e  us,  that  of  a small  part  of  the  former,  it  has 
been  estimated  there  are  full  5 miles  in  length  of 
those  passages.  In  the  time  of  Baronius,  forty- 
three  of  these  cemeteries  were  known  : at  present 
it  is  probable  twice  the  number  have  been  found. 
Taken  together,  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  net-work  of  tliese  passages  under  Rome, 
which  must  measure  at  least  100  miles. 

In  the  sides  or  walls  of  these  are  a countless 
multitudeof  excavations,  mostly  about  half  a yard 
deep,  and  ahmt  6 feet  in  length;  in  fact,  square 
horizontal  niches,  to  hold  the  body — not  of  the 
pigeon-hole  fashion  of  tbe  Egyptians,  but  like 
bodies,  laid  lengthwise,  on  a sort  of  shelves. 

Sometimes  there  is  hut  one  body  in  the  height  ; 
sometimes  two,  three,  and  four,  and  in  the  cata- 
combs of  S.  Saturninus  are  many  places,  where  no 
less  than  five  bodies  are  deposited,  one  above  the 
other,  in  the  height  of  the  passage. 
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The  front  is  covered  by  a slab  of  stone,  or  very 
corntnonly  of  marble,  and  sometimes  of  terra-cotta, 
on  which  is  usually  carved  the  name  and  age,  and 
any  other  particulars,  of  the  deceased,  and  gene- 
rally some  Christian  emblems. 

Some,  however,  are  constructed  by  cutting  a 
semi-circular  arch  into  the  natural  wall,  and  then 
sinking  beneath  it  an  excavation  to  receive  the 
body,  which  is  afterw’ards  covered  with  a stone 
slab,  and  forms  a tomb  much  like  the  monuments 
recessed  into  the  walls  of  our  cathedrals.  These 
tomb  tops  have  been  used  as  altars. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  vast  numbers  deposited 
in  this  city  of  the  dead,  it  has  been  reckoned  that 
there  are  upwards  of  170,000  bodies  in  the  crypts 
of  St.  Sebastian  only. 

I know  nothing  more  extraordinary  thsn  visit- 
ing these  solemn  places,  which,  on  the  first  occa- 
sion, I did  alone.  It  was  at  St.  Sebastian.  I had 
seen  the  noble  church,  and  was  then  directed  to  a 
small  door  which  opened,  and  there  was  a descent 
to  the  catacombs,  — a narrow  passage  scarcely 
higher  than  one’s  head.  At  the  entrance  I was 
met  by  a single  bare-footed  monk,  in  the  coarse 
brown  robe  of  his  Order,  the  cowl  of  which  he 
drew  over  his  head,  to  ward  off  the  cold,  for  it 
was  winter,  and  the  air  was  chilly  to  him,  for  be- 
low, in  the  excavations,  it  is  warm  and  close. 

He  lighted  a large  torch,  and  we  descended, 
proceeding  by  one  winding  turn  after  another, 
sometimes  ascending  and  sometimes  descending  for 
a very  long  time.  To  me  it  seemed  marvellous 
that  he  did  not  lose  his  w’ay,  hut  he  evidently 
knew  every  step  and  almost  every  tomb,  pausing 
to  point  out,  as  we  passed,  those  of  the  greatest 
■interest. 

The  atmosphere,  as  I said  before,  is  close,  and 
stifling,  and  smelling  of  earth.  Not  a living  thing, 
not  an  insect,  not  even  a spider,  is  found  therein. 
It  is,  in  every  sense,  the  abode  of  death. 

Many  stories  have  been  related,  and  I can 
readily  believe  them,  of  persons  who  have  ventured 
into  these  passages  without  proper  guides,  and  who 
have  been  hopelessly  lost.  In  fact,  it  is  said,  that 
as  late  as  the  year  1837,  the  teacher  of  a school, 
accompanied  by  thirty  pupils,  went  into  an  exca- 
vation that  happened  to  be  open,  stating  that 
among  so  many  it  was  impossible  to  lose  their  way, 
and  that  not  one  of  the  party  was  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  from  the  time  of  their  entering,  though 
every  possible  search  was  made  by  proper  persons 
as  soou  as  the  fact  was  known. 

Other  tales  are  related  of  those  who  have  been 
60  affected  by  the  “ gelidus  horror  ” of  their  situa- 
tion, the  deep  burial  beneath  the  earth,  in  an  in- 
extricable labyrinth,  and  in  close  contact  with  a 
vast  multitude  of  the  dead,  as  to  become  mad  with 
terror.  Nothing  can  describe  these  awful  solitudes 
better  than  the  words  of  St.  Jerome,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Ezekiel  (cap.  40),  who  says, — “ When 
I was  a boy  at  Rome  (A.l).  350),  and  studied  the 
liberal  sciences,  I was  accustomed,  with  others  of 
the  same  age  and  disposition,  to  go  round  on  Sun- 
days, and  visit  the  sepulchres  of  the  apostles  and 
martyrs,  and  frequently  to  enter  into  the  crypts, 
which  are  dug  deep  in  the  earth,  and  on  each  side 
of  them,  to  those  who  enter,  they  have  the  hones 
of  the  dead  for  walls,  and  are  so  dark  as  almost  to 
fulfil  the  saying  of  the  prophet,  ‘Let  them  go 
-<l(?wn  alive  into  hell.’ 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPOSlTION.t 

Gothic  architecture  is  a combination  of  small 
parts,  in  general  forms  and  constructive  features  ; 
tlie  lines  have  a vertical  tendency,  but  more  espe- 
cially as  applied  to  cathedrals  or  other  public 
buildings.  In  the  early  art  the  openings  of  win- 
dows and  doors  had  high  pointed  arches,  but  in 
the  later  pcidods  the  arches  were  generally  de- 
pressed, and  the  windows  square-headed.  It  is 
not  my  present  business  to  inquire  how  Gothic 
architecture  arose:  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  it 
employed  the  materials  of  the  district;  or,  when 
necessary  to  be  obtained  from  a distance,  they 
were  of  such  dimensions  as  made  them  easy  of 
transit ; that  they  did  use  small  stones  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  buildings,  and  that  these  stones 
harmonized  with  the  small  divisions  of  their  com- 
position, are  sufficient  now  for  our  purpose ; but 
such  fact  is  certain  evidence  of  their  artistic  skill, 
and  that  they  considered  and  applied  the  mate- 
rials of  a locality  in  a natural  manner. 

The  forms  of  Gothic  architecture  were  always 
united  : they  grew  out  of  each  other,  and  blended 
with  the  construction : they  were  usually  couti- 
nnous  and  rarely  abrupt,  except  in  such  positions 

■*  To  be  continued. 
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where  contrast  was  required.  This  system  was  the 
very  reverse  in  the  Classic  style,  where  the  blocks 
were  placed  abruptly  upon  each  other  with  few 
connecting  links  to  unite  the  whole  mass,  and  the 
contrasts  consisted  in  any  continuous  lines  that 
were  found  necessary  in  the  composition.  One 
style  may  be  considered  as  the  union  of  curved 
and  pliable  lines,  and  inseparably  linked  together; 
the  other  a union  of  massive  forms,  square  arrange- 
ment, and  abrupt  lines,  requiring  little  but  the  posi- 
tive indication  of  ponderous  strength  to  satisfy  our 
scrutiny  as  to  its  perfect  combination  of  harmo- 
nious parts.  I have  taken  this  wide  parallel  as  most 
suitable  to  my  illustration  of  the  incompatibility 
of  the  two  styles  existiug  in  the  same  group  or  ar- 
rangement of  buildings  without  positive  detriment 
to  either  the  one  or  the  other  : together  it  would 
be  difficult  to  dispose  a composition  that  could  be 
pleasing  in  an  artistic  point  of  view, but,  separately, 
the  same  principles  of  esthetics  would  establish  a 
perfect  work  of  art.  Various  columns  in  the  same 
portico,  a mixture  of  various  sizes  of  various  forms, 
a composition  of  various  dates,  window’s  of  various 
widths  and  forms  would  not  he  more  offensive  to 
the  laws  of  harmony  in  one  building  than  the 
arrangement  of  the  different  styles  of  architecture 
in  juxtaposition  in  a number.  How,  then,  can  we 
reconcile  the  practice  so  generally  adopted  and 
constantly  advocated  as  the  application  or  repro- 
duction of  the  two  styles  of  art  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other — one  for  ecclesiastical,  and 
the  other  for  domestic  purposes  ? In  the  Gothic  art 
the  windows  are  large,  but  subdivided  by  mul- 
lions,  and,  when  any  increased  size  is  required  in 
the  windows,  an  increased  number  of  mullions  is 
introduced,  so  that  very  little  difference  is  made 
in  the  sizes  of  the  general  forms,  and  thus  harmony 
of  form  is  preserved.  In  a composition  where  nu- 
merous windows  are  required  of  nearly  the  same 
form,  the  division  of  the  parts  of  construction 
should  be  similar;  and,  if  larger  windows  were 
required,  as  in  a tower  or  other  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture, the  increased  size  should  be  obtained  by 
increasing  the  number  of  divisions,  and  not  by 
merely  magnifying  the  general  forms;  for,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  effect  would  be  to  decrease  the  ap- 
parent size  of  the  tower. 

The  general  effect  of  any  composition  will 
depend  upon  its  unity  of  form  or  outline.  Out- 
line gives  our  first  impression  : whatever  this  may 
he,  it  should  be  studied  first,  independently  of:\ny 
arrangement  of  light  and  shade  and  colour  con- 
tained within  it.  Outline  applies  as  much  to  the 
composition  of  many  other  subjects  as  well  as  to 
architecture,  and  should  be  amenable  to  the  same 
principles.  The  beauty  of  an  outline  may  not 
entirely  depend  upon  flowiog  and  graceful  lines  : 
it  may  consist  of  straight  and  short  lines,  and 
abrupt  angles : the  harmonious  arrangement  of 
the  lines  would,  of  themselves,  constitute  a beauty, 
although  in  one  case  of  a yielding  and  flowing 
character,  which  might  indicate  elegance  and 
delicacy ; in  another,  short,  crisp,  and  angular, 
imparting  to  the  design  an  appearance  of  firm- 
ness, weight,  solidity, •strength,  and  durability  : still 
they  would  he  equally  beautiful  if  harmoniously 
arranged.  It  is  the  combination  of  like  parts 
which  produce  a harmonious  whole,  whether  those 
parts  be  curved  or  square  in  their  general  forms. 
1 have  before  shown  that  compositions  of  per- 
fectly opposite  character  may  he  harmonious  in 
themselves:  it  is  not  the  materials, but  the  proper 
arrangement  of  materials  which  constitutes  a 
beautiful  picture. 

It  would  be  well  to  turn  our  attention  more 
frequently  to  the  value  and  importance  of  outline, 
when  scrutiniziug  any  works  of  art : it  is  im- 
pressed upon  us  in  a greater  or  less  degree  ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  its  arrangement,  and  it 
should  always  retain  that  position  even  when  in 
connection  with  the  forms  it  surrounds;  aud  in 
order  that  these  forms  should  harmonize  with  it, 
they  should  indicate  its  presence  in  a minor 
degree,  and  be  the  index,  as  it  were,  of  the  other 
features. 

It  may  be  almost  said  that  outline  embodies 
imagination,  for  the  mind  conceives  an  occupancy, 
and  gives  solidity  to  a mere  outline  drawn  upon 
any  surface  : the  limited  space  is  immediately 
filled  up  by  the  mind,  and  connected  with  what- 
ever prescribed  form  the  outline  partakes  : in 
this  disposition  of  the  imagination  the  conceived 
composition  is  pleasing  or  disagreeable  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  outline,  its  leading  principle. 

Outline  and  harmony  of  form  will  naturally 
lead  to  the  consideration  of  what  is  termed  '‘pro- 
portion.” Proportion  is  too  frequently  considered 
a fixed  standard,  or  type  of  art : it  should  rather 
be  considered  a relative  quality,  by  which  we 
regulate  the  numerous  details  of  a composition. 

Proportion  is  a term  in  such  general  use,  when 


applied  to  architecture,  that  I feel  a degree  of 
diffidence  in  attempting  to  explain  what  propor- 
tion is,  and  not  what  it  is  generally  understood 
to  he.  Proportion  must  be  a relative  quality,  as 
it  must  have  a direct  reference  to  some  other 
thing;  yet  we  constantly  hear  of  a column  being 
in  good  proportion  : true,  it  may  he  in  good  pro- 
portion in  reference  to  another  of  the  same  kind, 
or  when  applied  to  the  object  it  supports  : still, 
if  this  were  the  case,  a column  supporting  a statue 
could  hardly  be  in  good  proportion  as  compared 
with  a similar  column  supporting  an  entablature  : 
there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  weights 
supported — then  what  becomes  of  the  standard 
proportion  ? A column  by  association  as  well  as 
fact,  is  only  part  of  a composition — a limb  of  a 
perfect  body,  and  it  is  inconsistent  to  apply  it  to 
a use  for  which  it  was  never  intended.  A column 
is  an  established  part  of  Classic  architecture,  and 
applied  in  every  age  for  a specific  purpose;  it 
therefore  offends  our  associations  by  placing  it  out 
of  its  position,  and  shows  by  this  misapplication  a 
lack  of  thought  and  invention,  and  how  little 
study  is  given  to  the  contrivance  of  characteristic 
composition.  It  is  quite  true  that  numerous  pre- 
cedents can  be  cited  for  such  misapplication,  in 
Rome  and  elsewhere,  but  I cannot  help  doubting 
the  good  taste  of  those  authorities : it  was  a cus- 
tom rarely  if  ever  practised  by  the  Greeks  or  the 
Medievalists,  but  if  it  had  been  so  practised,  I 
still  think  it  a custom  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance. 

Proportion  we  have  been  taught  to  believe  to 
be  also  a fixed  standard  for  the  dimensions  of 
rooms,  and  that  when  the  measure  is  many 
breadths  in  length  and  height,  that  such  pro- 
portions are  csssential  to  beauty  in  architecture. 
But  are  these  the  only  proportions  that  we  must 
look  to  for  a satisfactory  and  esthetic  composition  ? 
If  so,  I fear  there  is  little  of  our  art  that  can 
claim  any  beauty ; nay,  more,  that  there  is  little 
chance  in  these  degenerate  days  of  utilitarianism  of 
adopting  the  elevated  proportions  laid  down  by 
the  Italian  masters.  Yet  1 do  not  despair  that  at 
the  present  time  many  works  will  stand  the  test 
of  criticism  for  ages  to  come,  although  they  may 
be  composed  upon  rules  quite  contrary  to  those  I 
have  alluded  to.  Rules,  I have  before  stated,  must 
give  place  to  principles,  and  a clear  conception  of 
harmonious  arrangement.  And  when  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  parts  to  the  whole  is  fully  car- 
ried out,  at  least,  an  agreeable  composition  may  be 
attained.  I would  lay  a great  stress  upon  this 
system  of  proportion — this  equipoise  in  the  com- 
position, as  it  must  be  evident  that  such  a system 
would  engender  fresh  thoughts  and  new  ideas, 
which  when  thoroughly  analysed,  and  found  per- 
fectly connected,  must  yield  a satisfactory  com- 
position. Upon  these  principles  I would  recom- 
mend all  works  to  be  tested : such  investigation 
would  he  severe,  hut  instructive,  and  would  soon 
lead  to  a wholesome  state  of  critical  Inquiry  and 
study  : we  should  hear  less  of  dogmatical  ridicule, 
aud  receive  more  instructive  information  in  archi- 
tecture. 

I cannot  refrain  here  from  remarking  upon  the 
various  ingenious  modes  of  ascertaining  the  system 
of  composition  which  produced  those  marvellous 
works  tlie  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Much  labour  and  thought  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  supposed  origin  of  the  compo- 
sition of  these  edifices.  One  theory  is  based  upon 
a combination  and  intersection  of  a scries  of 
triangles,  and  might  apply  to  two  or  three  struc- 
tures, but  it  rarely  fits  more  than  that  number; 
and,  even  then,  some  portions  of  the  design  do 
not  exactly  coincide ; yet  we  are  told  that  this  fact 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  a defect  in  the  theory,  hut 
as  a defect  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  It  is  not 
my  intention  or  wish  (to  deprecate  such  labours  : 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  propound  a 
theory  renders  a great  service  to  art,  and,  although 
we  may  differ  in  opinion,  at  least  he  has  called 
attention  to  the  subject  in  a way  that  may  lead  to 
further  investigation,  by  which  we  may  elicit 
much  valuable  information.  I do  not  feel  at 
present  convinced  upon  this  subject  any  more  than 
that  of  the  theory  of  proportion  laid  down  by  the 
Italian  architects.  I consider  that  the  great  works 
of  the  Middle  Ages  are  the  result  of  an  intuitive 
aud  artistic  inspiration, — In  the  first  instance 
roughly  sketched  out,  then  reduced  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  harmony  in  form,  colour,  material,  and 
construction.  I would  rather  take  this  system  of 
composition  with  strict  analysation,  than  all  the 
piling  of  triangles  one  above  another  according  to 
the  theories  just  alluded  to. 

It  would  he  a useful  study  for  the  young  archi- 
tect to  test  his  compositions  by  the  principle  I am 
advocating.  I feel  assured  that  although  all  I say 
may  not  be  correct,  at  least  he  would  acquireapower 
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of  analysation  very  useful  to  him  in  describing  his 
own  works  or  those  of  antiquity  that  he  may  have 
Been.  In  the  numerous  excellent  illustrated  works 
published  the  descriptions  are  in  such  general 
terras  that  little  information  is  obtained  from 
them  that  can  be  useful  to  the  student;  but  by 
acquiring  a power  of  just  criticism  the  architect 
would  not  only  be  storing  much  information  for 
his  own  benefit,  but  he  would  be  in  the  way  of 
imparting  knowledge  to  others — that  knowledge, 
in  short,  that  would  redound  again  to  his  benefit — 
for  the  more  the  public  obtain  knowledge  of  our 
art  the  more  they  appreciate  it;  they  then  feel 
greater  diffidence  in  attempting  to  carry  out  works 
in  architecture  without  a previous  amount  of 
arduous  study — such  study  as  can  be  rarely 
acquired  by  an  amateur. 

I will  not  now  speak  of  the  system  of  compo- 
sition founded  upon  squares,  as  my  objections, 
however  ill-founded,  apply  equally  to  that  system  ; 
these  theories,  in  short,  are  but  expedients — helps 
to  composition,  and  lame  helps  too, — they  fetter 
tho  mind  and  cramp  the  energies,  for  “aithough 
art  has  its  boundaries,  imagination  has  none." 

Proportion  is  too  frequently  associated  with  our 
knowledge  of  existing  works  of  art  as  standai-ds 
of  excellence  from  which  no  deviation  can  be 
allowed  ; yet  by  such  works  we  are  apt  to  judge 
all  others  instead  of  judging  by  the  abstract  laws 
of  harmony;  convenience,  scientific  construction, 
durable  materials,  locality,  and  other  requirements 
incidental  to  circumstances,  must  always  be  con- 
sidered before  any  attempt  is  made  to  use  any 
particular  stylo  of  architecture  in  a composition. 
This  should  invariably  be  the  case,  as  the  require- 
ments of  circumstances  and  the  materials  to  be 
used  would  most  likely  lead  to  the  application  of 
such  forms  only  as  would  be  fresh.  The  materials 
of  the  locality  would  have  considerable  influence 
upon  the  general  character  of  the  composition. 
Presuming  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but 
to  arrange  the  artistic  composition,  this  must 
necessarily  arise  out  of  the  wants  previously  con- 
sidered ; and  in  all  districts  opportunities  occur 
for  considerable  variety  in  embellishment  without 
launching  into  profuse  display. 

It  can  scarcely  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
persons  acquainted  little  with  art  that,  if  an 
artist  desires  to  produce  a good  effect  in  a 
building,  although  only  part  of  his  picture, 
he  does  this  in  many  instances  by  a crisp- 
ness of  touch  and  subdivision  of  parts,  which 
gives  decision  to  the  jointing  of  his  masonry,  and 
breaks  up  his-  surface  : it  produces  difterent  dispo- 
sitions of  light  and  shade,  and  keeps  the  eye 
employed  and  prepared  to  receive  the  other  and 
more  important  divisions  of  his  composition  with- 
out violent  contrast;  broken  surface,  too,  gives 
greater  apparent  size.  In  stone  districts,  the 
common  walling  is  frequently  extremely  pictur- 
esque, and  when  soundly  built  becomes  an  im- 
portant surface  decoration.  The  introduction  of 
brick  with  atone,  where  the  latter  material  is 
rare,  gives  an  excellent  opportunity  for  contrast; 
brick  and  flint,  iu  alternate  courses — in  panels, 
in  chequers,  and  v.arious  other  modes,  form  great 
variety  and  pictorial  eflect.  In  all  this  description 
of  surface  decoration,  great  attention  is  required 
to  the  jointing, — not  merely  the  practical  masonry, 
but  the  artistic  jointing  ; no  line  of  joint  should 
appear  to  be  continuous,  or  merely  w’avely,  or  with 
such  regular  undulations  that  produce  smoothness ; 
the  joints  should  he  crisp,  the  angles  of  the  stones 
sparkling,  not  neat,  the  termination  of  the  lines 
abrupt,  — such,  in  short,  as  Front  used  to  de- 
light in,  leaving  on  the  mind  an  impression  of 
brilliancy : flint  walling  produces  a similar 
effect;  then,  too,  the  bond  stones  of  win- 
dow and  door  jambs  should  bear  the  same 
character  of  work  ; they  should  not  be 
square,  regular  in  the  tail  of  the  bond,  or  of 
equal  heights;  they  should  be  varied,  just  as  the 
mair  who  worked  the  stone  had  found  it  when 
fresh  from  the  quarry.  This  is  almost  imperative, 
as  the  rough  tail  of  the  stone,  when  united  with 
the  rough  wall,  harmonizes  with  it,  and  prepares 
the  mind  by  easy  stages  to  the  more  finished  por- 
tion of  the  work,  in  the  moulded  jamb.  Again, 
too,  it  gives  greater  value  to  the  decoration  in 
the  window,  or  other  feature,  by  the  gradual 
union  of  the  strong  or  rugged  with  the  more 
finished  and  delicate  portions ; and  at  the  same 
time,  by  concentrating  the  objects,  draws  the  eye 
to  the  most  observable  forms  in  an  unobtrusive 
and  yet  pleasing  manner.  In  commending  this 
kind  of  rough  building,  it  is  not  my  iutenthm  to 
disparage  squared  masonry.  I am  now  merely 
pointing  out  the  simplest  means  of  legitimate 
surface  decoration— a subject  full  of  suggestion, 
and  worthy  of  the  greatest  attention; — but, 
although  full  of  interest  and  value  as  an  artistic 


study,  it  has  its  limits:  roughness  should  not 
merge  into  uncouthness  or  slovenliness,  and  an 
affectation  of  roughness ; nor  should  the  distor- 
tion of  natural  smoothness,  by  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  roughness,  at  au  amount  of  additional 
labour  and  cost,  be  allowed ; such  labour  would 
always  prove  abortive.  Roughness  of  surface 
must  arise  from  evident  consistency  of  construc- 
tion, and  when  thus  tinted  with  it,  shows  a 
certainty  of  strength  and  durability,  and  another 
charm  is  then  added  to  the  composition.  In  some 
districts  the  native  material  is  of  such  a descrip- 
tion that  there  can  be  no  roughness  without  had 
masonry,  except,  indeed,  where  the  stone  is 
chopped  into  shape — a very  useful  mode  of  surface 
work.  In  smooth-surface  masonry  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  produce  an  effect  at  a moderate 
cost,  as  the  regular,  close,  horizontal,  and  vertical 
joints  produce  little  or  no  variety  in  the  wall,  and 
in  many  instances  look  like  a wall  of  one  stone 
perforated  with  openings;  and,  if  without  string 
courses,  or  other  apparent  ties,  the  decorations  of 
windows  and  doors  appear  unconnected  with  the 
wall.  We  need  not  look  far  from  this  metropolis 
to  see  ample  illustrations  of  this  fact : iu  such 
work  the  object  of  the  mason  is  to  make  his  work 
look  “all  of  a piece,"  and  the  union  of  the  parts 
become  abrupt.  We  do  not  see  where  the  jamb 
unites,  or  bonds  into  the  wall.  Frequently 
pilasters  or  columns  are  in  larger  blocks  than  the 
wall  masonry,  and  are  practically  and  positively  , 
defective  in  construction.  In  positions  where 
bricks  are  used  for  the  surface  of  walls  and  jambs 
of  windows  and  doors  of  stone,  it  is  a common 
practice  to  carry  the  stone  jambs  the  whole 
height  without  any  apparent  union : this  is  not 
only  defective  in  composition  but  also  in  construc- 
tion, and  the  loss  of  the  uniting  tie  of  the  jambs 
is  a loss  in  pictorial  effect  of  the  wall  decoration. 

I speak  of  these  matters  irrespective  of  style, 
as  the  picturesque  and  pleasing  in  all  architecture 
would  be  iu  like  manner  produced  in  either  or 
any  style. 

Hitherto  I have  spoken  of  walling,  or  surface,  in 
the  first  or  simplest  mode  of  artistic  decoration — 
an  incrustation,  in  short,  upon  the  surface;  but 
similar  principles  of  aTrangemeut  will  apply  to 
the  most  elaborate  ornament.  On  the  surface,  as 
a whole,  it  forms  but  an  incrustation,  a roughness 
acted  upon  by  the  sun’s  rays,  and  thus  producing 
lights  aiid  shades.  The  size  and  distribution  ot 
those  parts  also  tend  to  produce  a relative  magni- 
tude in  the  grouping.  For  we  only  observe  the 
magnitude  of  buildings  by  their  relative  pro- 
portions. Take  for  instance  a mere  plain  wall, 
the  size  and  extent  of  that  wall  would  appear 
greater  or  less  if  a door  or  opening  of  large  or 
small  dimensions  were  placed  in  it.  The  plain 
squared  stone,  with  little  appearance  of  joints, 
would  also  reduce  the  apparent  size;  but  a few 
breaks,  either  in  a differeuce  of  construction  or 
panels,  a small  bracket  or  corbel,  a basso-relievo, 
on  the  surface,  would  add  to  the  appearance  of 
extent,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  a picto- 
rial and  pleasing  variety.  But  suppose  the  door- 
way and  panel  to  be  nearly  of  the  same  size, 
they  would  act  in  an  antagonistic  manner,  and 
divide  the  attention ; whereas  a decided  difference 
in  dimension  would  give  value  to  the  larger  fea- 
ture, and  leave  the  smaller  one,  being  less  in 
consequence,  to  carry  the  eye  by  degrees  to  the 
plain  surfaces  or  repose  in  the  wall.  Too  great 
a similarity  of  surface  decoration,  whether  of 
simple  or  ornate  character,  w’ould  be  as  defective 
as  too  little,  and  become  monotonous  in  the  ex- 
treme. In  architectural  composition  there  are 
many  things  which  would  give  us  the  power  of 
breaking  up  the  surface  of  a wall  without  resort- 
ing to  the  commonplace  expedient  of  blank  win- 
dows, useless  doors,  or  tenantless  niches.  What- 
ever is  used  for  purposes  of  this  kind  should  be 
perfect  in  itself,  not  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
observer  to  complete,  or,  in  the  country,  to  be  ' 
filled  up  by  the  growing  plants  of  the  gardener. 

You  will  at  once  see  how  a multitude  of  useful 
forms  of  every  description  may  be  legitimately 
used  in  the  decoration  of  walls : a rough  wall 
becomes  decorated  by  the  mode  of  arrangement 
and  construction  of  its  materials;  any  wall,  how- 
ever elaborately  wrought  or  panelled,  would,  at 
a certain  distance — that  distance  from  which  we 
view  an  outline  properly — produce  no  more  pic- 
torial effect  than  its  rough  relation,  and,  upon  a 
nearer  approach,  it  should  be  evidently  con- 
structed upon  the  same  consistent  principles,  so 
that  the  several  parts  should  be  undoubtedly 
united,  and  that  one  part  could  not  be  removed 
without  the  destruction,  not  only  constructively, 
but  artistically,  of  the  whole  composition,  ihe 
Egyptians  decorated  their  walls  most  profusely 
with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics ; in  the  Grecian 


temples  the  walls  were  almost  invariably  plain. 
The  Romans  introduced  panels  and  ornamental 
sculpture  on  their  walls;  the  modems  carried  to 
a greater  extent  this  system.  The  Early  Medimval 
artists  decorated  their  walls  with  panelling,  which, 
at  a later  date  became  profuse,  extravagant,  and 
frequently  monotonous.  All  these  methods  of 
ornamenting  surface  walling  may  be  artistically 
called,  a production  of  incrusting  to  create  variety 
and  light  and  shade;  and  In  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  when  considered  in  a general  composition, 
they  must  be  taken  in  that  sense.  It  is  in  a 
particular  inspection  that  these  matters  must 
derive  a further  individual  interest,  and  so  aid  in 
producing  a fine  work  of  art. 

If  it  were  easy  to  remove  any  part  of  a composi- 
tion without  detriment  to  the  general  effect,  it 
must  be  evident  that  such  part  of  the  desigpi 
would  not  only  be  unnecessary,  but  would  amount 
to  an  obtrusion  and  a deformity.  One  of  the  great 
leading  principles  of  all  composition  is,  that  every 
single  part  should  have  a positive  relation  to  the 
whole  constructively  and  ®sthetical]y.  If  tbe- 
whole  outline  of  a composition  is  pleasing,  and  the 
balance  of  parts  is  in  perfect  relation  to  each 
other,  the  minor  accessories  should  bold  a similar 
relationship ; the  contrasts,  the  light  and  shade, 
the  incrusting  and  repose,  require  a like  balance- 
and  relative  proportion.  The  important  feature 
should  not  only  be  sufficient  to  demand  the  first 
consideration,  but  the  repetition  of  some  connect- 
ing link  should  be  carried  throughout  the  whole- 
work,  leaving  a greater  influeuce  in  the  parts 
most  required  to  be  brought  into  secondary  con- 
sideration. As  in  the  composition  of  a picture 
the  painter  draws  your  attention  to  the  main 
subject  by  slow  gradations ; his  high  lights,  his 
colour,  his  forms,  are  carried  in  lesser  degrees 
throughout  his  canvas,  so  contriving  his  composi- 
tion that  his  satellites  shall  reflect,  though  in 
diminished  lustre,  the  rays  of  the  parent  planet. 

In  speaking  of  surface  decoration,  I am  naturally 
led  to  the  consideration  of  those  features  which 
individually  may  come  under  the  denomination  of 
distinct  designs;  but,  as  I have  before  mentioned, 
when  connected  with  the  walling,  must  be  inse- 
p.irable  from  it,  and  should,  therefore,  next  claim 
onr  attention. 

The  early  writers  on  classic  architecture  have 
laid  down  rules  for  the  proportion,  as  they  call 
them,  of  windows  and  other  openings,  the  breadth 
of  spaces  or  piers  between,  and  the  size  of  their 
decorations.  In  most  of  the  erections  which  come 
under  the  hands  of  architects  of  the  present  day, 
such  rules  may  have  formed  the  study  of  previous 
years;  but  although  known,  how  are  they  to  be 
now  applied  ? for  every  new  building  requires  a 
new  treatment,  as  it  is  most  likely  for  a new  pur- 
pose. How,  then,  are  we  to  reconcile  those  dogmas 
with  the  necessities  of  the  case  ? Certainly  not 
by  such  rules. 

I have  before  stated  how  necessary  it  is  for  the 
student  in  architecture  to  store  his  mind  with  the 
knowledge  of  every  style  of  architecture,  and  to 
study  each  style  so  as  to  ascertain  in  what  way 
the  great  effects  have  been  arrived  at  in  those 
works  that  have  received  universal  commenda- 
tion. No  doubt  it  will  be  found  that  this  arises 
from  the  principles  of  harmony  being  carried  out 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  that  every  single  design- 
is  governed  by  the  principles  of  harmony,  which 
principles  are  universal. 

But  the  rules  for  one  subject  can  only  be  de- 
rived from  the  principles  of  that  subject.  Perhaps 
1 may  be  more  clearly  understood  by  stating  that 
the  principles  of  harmony  are  universal,  without 
regard  to  style  or  particular  subject ; but  the 
rules  derivable  from  the  harmonious  composition  of 
oue  design  may  he  perfectly  different  to  any 
other  : for  instaaice,  the  massive,  .simple,  plain,  and 
sturdy  appearance  of  the  temples  at  Pmstum,  re- 
quire that  the  details  should  partake  of  the  same 
massive  character  and  size.  The  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  parts  of  this  design  would  be  unsuited 
to  that  of  a temple  or  other  building  of  a lighter, 
more  ornate,  or  simple  structure  : hence  it  is  that 
no  rules  can  be  universal,  but  principles  must  be 
so.  Taking  this  broad  basis,  I again  reiterate 
that  the  rules  laid  down  by  old  writers  must  he 
regarded  with  care  and  jealousy,  as  they  may  lead 
to  error,  and,  by  a too  zealous  attention  to  prece- 
dent, the  principles  of  harmony  be  destroyed. 

I feel  that  I have  exhausted  my  time  and  your 
patieuce  In  the  subject  I have  so  feebly  discussed. 

I feel,  too,  that  I have  touched  but  lightly  upon 
the  subject  of  architectural  compositiou — a sub- 
ject of  unbounded  interest ; — and  the  unconnected 
way  in  which  I have  treated  these  suggestions, 
will,  I fear,  contribute  little  to  the  general  stock 
of  usefulness.  The  matter  still  waits  to  be  treated  - 
by  abler  hands;  yet  I feel  a certain  conviction  at 
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the  close  of  these  remarks,  that  it  is  still  neces- 

sary to  speak  out,  and,  unequivocally, — “ Man 
builds  houses  to  live  in.”  It  is  a stubborn,  cold 
fact,  entirely  divested  of  all  antiquarian  or  archi- 
tectural enthusiasm,  that  mullions  will  still  be 
knocked  out  of  Gothic  windows,  because  they  are 
useless;  that  the  Gothic  style  will  be  still  diffi- 
cult of  application  in  its  full  truthfulness ; Classic 
art  will  be  mangled  into  utility ; and  Act  of  Par- 
liament houses  still  are,  and  will  be  continued  to 
be  built ; for,  as  we  are  taught,  that  in  “ a mul- 
tiplicity of  opinions  there  is  wisdom,”  I think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a multiplicity  of 
modern  houses,  there  is  the  wisdom  of  con- 
venience. 

Out  of  these  facts  we  shall,  no  doubt,  found  a 
new  style,  or  progressive  change  in  art,  suitable 
I to  our  purposes.  I feel  that  that  change  has 
already  commenced;  but  the  ultimate  result  is  a 
problem  I must  leave  for  others  to  solve. 

It  may  appear  in  these  suggestions  that  I 
I desire  to  set  at  naught  all  established  rules  and 
authority.  This  I trust  you  will  not  place  to  my 
charge.  A knowledge  of  architecture  is  not  to  be 
derived  without  a close  study  of  every  connecting 
link  in  the  art : this  connection  can  only  be  firmly 
held  by  grasping  all  information,  whether  from 
_•  buildings  or  books,  yet  there  must  be  a time  after 
long  and  arduous  striving,  that  buildings  and 
■,  books  should  be  considered  only  as  the  founda- 
. tions  of  new  theories  and  fresh  ideas.  In  the 
heyday  of  life  we  are,  perhaps,  too  apt  to  give  our 
I imaginations  full  scope,  before  we  have  sufficiently 
digested  the  ideas  of  others.  In  more  mature 
' age  we  may  endeavour  to  enlarge  upon  those 
principles  which  we  have  received  as  a bountiful 
legacy  from  our  forefathers.  We  should,  how- 
ever,^ bend  our  energies  to  the  task  with  un- 
liagging  zeal : we  should  follow  the  art  for  the  art 
alone,  for  he  who  merely  looks  to  the  amount  of 
his  commission  for  the  repayment  of  his  labours, 
will  not  only  lose  the  pleasure  derivable  from  the 
study  of  a noble  art,  but  will  do  little  worthy  of 
regard ; nor  can  he  hardly  be  considered  to  have 
added  his  quota  for  the  benefit  of  his  species,  for 
no  pursuit  tends  so  much  to  the  profit  of  the  mind 
as  the  development  of  the  arts  of  the  beautiful. 


SUGGESTIONS 

ON  THE  EARLY  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
ARTISTICALLY  ENDOWED, 
pens  are  already  at  work  in  the  endea- 
vour to  conduce  to  the  enrichment  and  elucida- 
tion of  art  and  science;  and,  hi  venturing  myself 
to  add  a few  words  on  this  subject,  I do  so  solely 
from  a desire  to  aid  the  removal  and  suppression 
of  some  peculiarities,  but  too  prevalent,  in  the 
present  mode  of  writing  on  art.  My  chief  object 
at  the  present  time,  is  to  direct  attention  to  early 
artistic  education;  and,  by  unfolding  my  views 
and  mode  of  conception,  to  suggest  that  help 
which  seems  most  needful.  Every  true  artist  will 
agree  with  me,  that  the  fundamental,  and  conse- 
quently most  important,  step  in  artistic  education 
is  the  training  of  the  eye  into  harmony  with  the 
development  of  the  mind.  It  is  an  old  story,  yet 
always  new,  that  the  labour  of  thinking  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  life  of  all  classes  of  men ; and  with 
regard  to  artistic  studies,  which  are  intimately 
related  to  observation  and  reflection,  it  is  surely 
of  the  utmost  indispensability,  that,  from  the  com- 
mencement, mind  and  eye  should  be  educated 
together.  Indeed,  it  is  this  precise  education 
which  so  completely  distinguishes  and  elevates 
every  genuine  artist.  This  every-day  world  be 
regards  from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view, 

: recognizing  in  nature  a multitude  of  charms,  and 
discovering  in  her  inexhaustible  treasures  of  a 
purer  knowledge,  which  from  others  are  for  ever 
hidden.  It  is  his  constant  habit  of  uniting  seeing 
with  thinking,  which  endows  him  with  the  power 
• of  understanding  aright,  where  an  undisciplined 
■ eye  perceives  nothing  save  hieroglyphic.s. 

Now,  in  suggesting  the  means  of  procuring 
f such  an  education,  first  I would  state,  that  I 
I entirely  agree  with  those  of  my  feliow’-artists, 

' who  condemn  the  practice  of  constant  mechanical 
< copying,  and  endeavour  rather  to  lead  the  students 
( entrusted  to  their  care,  as  early  as  possible,  to  the 
( only  original  source  and  productive  fountain — 

1 Nalure. 

Drawing  from  the  object  Itself,  instead  of  from 
c copies,  necessarily  compels  the- student  to  think, 
a and  in  a short  time  imparts  to  him  a power  of 
p perception  utterly  unattainable  by  any  other 
n method.  The  student’s  attention  should  also  at 
0 once  he  directed  to  the  fact  that,  prior  to  any 
S’  attempt  to  delineate,  and  in  order  to  give  any- 
tl  thing  like  an  adequate  representation  of  the  object 
p placed  before  him,  it  is  absolutely  imperative, 


closely  to  observe  and  to  examine  every  object 
as  a whole,  that  is,  in  its  general  appearance,  and 
therefore  necessarily,  at  the  same  time,  to  observe 
also  all  those  parts  of  which  this  appearance  is 
composed.  Tliis  examination  must  be  sufficiently 
prolonged,  so  as  to  allow  the  mind  a fair  oppor- 
tunity to  seize  and  retain  accurate  impressions 
of  both  form  and  colour.  By  a discipline,  as 
here  described,  every  line,  every  touch,  becomes 
replete  with  character,  and  tells  its  own  story, 
whereas  every  other  method  is  not  only  inferior, 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  pernicious  in  influence,  and 
conduces  to  a style  of  drawing  which,  being  alto- 
gether deficient  in  character,  is  therefore  utterly 
worthless.  However,  in  this  drawing  from  nature, 
clearly,  some  preparatory  study  is  needful,  which 
should  advance  and  keep  pace  along  with  it ; for 
when  the  seed,  which  the  teacher  sows,  does  not 
fall  into  well  prepared  soil,  and  is  not  quickened 
by  the  aid  of  rain  and  sunshine,  the  prospect  of 
an  abundant  harvest  is  more  than  doubtful. 

Now  this  preparatory  study — the  science  of 
seeing — commonly  called  perspective,  is  the  only 
true  guide  that  will  ensure  real  competency  to 
represent  faithfully  the  varieties  of  appearances, 
presented  by  natural  objects,  in  accordance  with 
their  retrogression  from  the  eye.  The  image 
of  every  object  in  nature  upon  which  the  eye  can 
rest  is  exquisitely,  in  form  and  colour,  impressed 
upon  that  most  delicate  membrane  (which  lines 
the  interior  of  our  chamber  of  vision),  according 
to  the  unchangeable  laws  of  the  perspective  of 
nature.  In  truth,  this  latter  is  the  magic  key 
that  opens  to  the  student  the  entrance  to  the 
mysteries  of  his  art,  and  the  supposition  that 
any  artist  can  dispense  with  it,  will  prove  itself, 
without  doubt,  a fatal  error.  The  student  who 
attempts  to  draw  from  nature  without  being 
guided  by  fierapective  will  often  find  himself  in 
lault,  and  much  retarded  by  the  expenditure  of 
precious  time  : dreading  ever  of  falling  into  fresh 
error,  he  will  not  so  expeditiously  and  certainly 
attain  the  faculty  of  reproducing  nature  on  the 
canvas,  with  truth  and  feeling,  as  he  might  have 
done,  had  he  only  had  the  right  guidance  from 
the  beginning. 

Perspective — the  science  of  seeing — must,  as 
already  told,  he  taught  in  progressive  connection 
with  the  close  observation  of  nature;  and,  in  that 
case,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
acquiring  of  its  knowledge  will  be  found  iu  nowise 
a difficult  matter.  The  instructor  should  also 
possess  a taste  and  knowledge,  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  avoid  everything  strictly  mathe- 
matical, and  to  reduce  the  whole  to  simple  prin- 
ciples, in  which  case  the  student  cannot  fail,  at 
length,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  what  is 
current  under  the  name  “Perspective”  is,  in 
fact,  nothing  but  a most  requisite  accessory  in  art, 
— namely,  the  power  of  seeing  accurately. 

Nevertheless,  no  one  can  be  more  fully  aware 
than  I,  of  the  number  of  scruples  and  difficulties 
to  be  overcome,  ere  pupils  can  be  incited  to  the 
study  of  perspective,  especially  wbeu  taught  in 
that  irrational  manner  so  generally  adopted.  Too 
many  mathematical  subtilcies  are  apt  to  alarm 
beginners,  and  fill  them  with  a natural  aversion, 
which  deters  them  from  penetrating  through  the 
shell  to  the  sound  and  healthy  kernel. 

With  the  avowed  object  of  naturalizing  per- 
spective, numbers  of  books  have  been  written,  and 
are  continually  appearing,  though  the  result,  I 
feel  sure,  is  entirely  diflerent  from  that  intended. 
For  example,  how  repelling  to  the  beginner,  and 
perfectly  ridiculous  to  the  artist,  if  he  sees  that 
simply  to  draw  a chair,  box,  &c.  Ac.,  he  Las  to 
penetrate  such  an  alarmingly  intricate  web  of 
lines,  before  he  can,  and  then  only  with  difficulty, 
observe  the  required  object  itself.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  laws  of  the  so-called  perspective, 
given  in  the  majority  of  books,  are  entirely  opposed 
to  those  laws,  which  the  only  true  perspective  of 
nature  dictates.  But  more  of  this  in  its  proper 
place.  No  critique,  I feel  sure,  can  be  too 
point-blank,  in  order  to  combat  effectively,  this 
thoughtless  fashion  of  needlessly  perplexing  the 
leiirner.  Another  impediment,  and  increasing 
the  difficulties  of  inciting  some  pupils  to  study 
perspective,  is  the  damaging  circumstance,  that 
even  leading  writers  on  art  have  treated  it 
with  such  comparative  mdili’ereuce;  although,  of 
course,  they  are  themselves  fully  aware  of  its 
true  import,  in  a fundamentary  point  of  view, 
and  only  solicitous  that  learners  should  avoid 
giving  it  undue  weight,  in  a way  tliat  would  be 
derogatory  to  other  studies.  It  is  this  compa- 
rative iuditl'erencc  on  the  subject,  indulged  iu  by 
some  writers,  which  Las  given  rise  to  the  absurd — 
and  for  the  idle,  welcome — notion,  that  perspec- 
tive is  without  any  substantial  value  whatever. 
No  real  artist  will  be  at  all  likely  to  misapprehend 


the  true  significance  of  this  apparent  slight  cast 
upon  perspective  by  some  writers,  or  be  in  the 
smallest  degree  disconcerted  thereby ; but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  multitude,  amongst  whom  might  be 
named,  especially,  those  who  possess  a singular 
dexterity  in  devouring  voluptuously  the  contents 
of  a multiplicity  of  books,  but,  strange  to  say, 
familianzmg  themselves  only  with  the  crust,  while 
incapableof  piercing  totheinuermostsubstratum;— 

this  multitude,  I say,  is  only  too  apt  to  follow, 
blindly,  the  writers  of  the  most  notoriety;  and 
no  sooner  is  anything  asserted  by  them,  than  the 
former,  parrot-like,  chatters  it  glibly  lorth,  all  the 
while  lacking  the  requisite  powers  of  scrutiny,  yet 
possessing  a singular  proneness  for  talking,  plau- 
sibly  and  speciously,  of  subjects  they  do  not 
understand. 

Lastly,  in  concluding  these  remarks,  I take  it 
for  granted  no  real  artist  will  accuse  me  of  depre- 
ciating other  studies  out  of  regard  for  perspective. 
Knowing  well  that  undue  prominence  given  to 
one  branch  of  study  would  most  surely  prove 
obstructive  to  the  student,  and  fully  convinced  of 
the  truth, — 

“ Where  fashion  throws  her  chain. 

True  art  can  ne'er  remain 

nevertheless,  I recommend  the  study  of  perspec- 
tive, founded  on  the  intimate  observation  of 
Nature,  from  the  first,  as  an  absolutely  necessary, 
sure,  and  faithful  guide  for  every  student  of  art. 
It  must  be  taught  and  practised  early,  otherwise 
the  eye  falls  into  a loose  and  imperfect  habit  of 
study.  In  such  a case  it  is  then  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty— if  at  all— that  the  student 
can  rectify  such  unprofitable  and  pernicious 
groundwork.  But  even  to — so-called — artists, 
who  have  neglected  perspective  in  former  years,  I 
would  earnestly  recommend  the  culture  of  per- 
spective simultaneously  with  their  other  studies. 
I admouish  them  to  reflect  that,  seeing  the  last 
step  has  been  only  a retreat,  the  return  to  a former 
position  will  become  a real  advance.  Tlie  founda- 
tion of  all  real  improvement,  is  the  recognition  of 
an  evil.  A.  le  Vengeub. 


THE  PROPOSED  DRAMATIC  COLLEGE 
AT  MAYBURY. 

The  foundation  of  this  institution  must  be  con- 
sidered an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
English  drama.  An  endeavour  to  provide  a shel- 
ter for  their  brethren  who,  in  their  old  age,  may 
be  reduced  to  need,  or  to  young  children,  who 
have  been  deprived  of  their  natural  support,  the 
means  of  preventing  them  from  falling  into  the 
way  of  temptation  and  providing  them  with  good 
education  and  so  preparing  the  way  for  future 
careers  of  usefulness  and  respectability,  calls  for 
general  aid. 

A museum  and  library,  of  a class  character, 
will  be  the  means  of  gathering  together  many 
curious  and  valuable  matterswhich,  except  for  such 
a central  place  for  their  reception,  would  be  scat- 
tered about,  and  be  comparatively  of  little  value. 
By  persons  connected  with  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion, aided  by  others  eminent  in  literature, 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  com- 
pletion of  part  of  this  work.  The  special  train 
took  a large  number  of  the  leading  actors  and 
actresses,  together  with  a gathering  of  friends,  on 
J une  Ist,  to  the  site  of  the  College,  which  has  been 
presented  by  the  Woking  Cemetery  Company.  On 
the  ground  flags  and  other  decorations  were  raised, 
and  in  the  laige  tent  the  foundation-stone  was 
suspended  in  its  proposed  position.  There  were 
flags  of  all  nations  and  mottoes  in  honour  of  the 
Prince  Consort;  but,  singularly  enough,  there  was 
nothing  which  would  bring  to  mind  the  immortal 
Shakepeare  and  other  worthies  of  the  British 
drama.  It  was  observed  that  such  an  occasion 
would  be  differently  treated  in  Germany;  bat 
perhaps  the  committee  considered  that  the  cir- 
cumstances were  sufficient  to  rouse  a host  of  asso- 
ciations without  resorting  to  other  than  the  ordi- 
nary manner  of  decoration. 

From  the  site  of  the  College  extensive  views 
are  to  be  bad  which  to  the  artist’s  eyes  are  not 
without  beauty ; but  many  are  iucliuud  to  think 
the  wide  waste  of  heath  rather  a melancholy  and 
bleak  prospect.  However,  by  the  exertions  of  skil- 
ful men,  the  grounds  surrounding  the  College  will 
soon  become  a pleasant  garden  in  the  desert;  and 
in  all  the  laud  around  improvement  is  going  for- 
ward which  will  change  the  appearance  of  the 
scone,  and  in  time  plantations  and  fields  will  bd 
where  the  heath  now  is. 

It  seems  to  us  too  far  away  from  London.  We 
have  already  given  some  account  of  the  intended 
structure  iu  our  notice  of  The  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition.  Mr.  Webb  is  the  architect;  Mr. 
Perry  tlie  contractor. 
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A Method  of  Drawing  VtltiUs. 


A METHOD  OF  DRAWING  VOLUTES. 

I SEND  you  a diagram  and  description  of  a 
method  of  drawing  spirals  or  volutes,  which  I have 
reason  to  believe  is  original,  asl  have  searched  in  vain 
to  see  if  I have  been  anticipated  in  arriving  at  a 
means  which  has  cost  me  no  inconsiderable  trouble. 
If  I am  mistaken  in  my  claim  to  the  originality, 
many  of  your  readers  will  doubtless  soon  be  down 
on  me,  and  I shall  with  becoming  submission  with- 
draw the  claim,  after  -proof . Peter  Nicholson,  In 
his  “Principles  of  Architecture,^'  gives  instruc- 
tions for  drawing  the  various  spirals  or  volutes, 
such  as  the  archimedean,  the  logarithmic,  ix. ; 
but  they  are  all  dependent  on  one  dimension, 
viz.,  the  height,  without  any  regard  to  the  breadth. 
But  my  proposition  is  : — 

A general  method  of  inscribing  a spiral  in 
rectangular  quadrilateral  figure,  ABCD. 

Multiply  the  given  height  by  the  given  breadth, 
and  divide  the  product  by  the  sum  of  the  height 
and  breadth;  subtract  that  quotient  from  the 
height,  and  the  remainder  is  the  radius  of  the  first 
quarter  revolution  of  the  spiral.  The  formula  is 
h^h 


Subtract  the  radius  so  found  from  the  height, 
BI>,  and  the  remainder,  FD,  will  be  the  radius  of 
the  second  quarter  of  the  revolution,  and  is  to  be 
set  from  F to  J.  The  difference,  ah,  between  oF 
and  JF,  will  form  one  side  of  the  quadrilateral 
abed.  Subtract  the  radius  F5  or  JG  from  the 
width,  CD,  and  the  remainder.  Id,  will  be  the 
other  side  of  the  quadrilateral,  abed,  and  it  will 
be  a figure  similar  to  or  of  the  same  proportions 
as  the  given  quadrilateral,  ABCD.  Then  dG  will 
be  the  radius  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  He  the  radius  of  the  fourth  quarter. 

In  the  quadrilateral,  or  parallelogram,  abed, 
draw  the  diagonals  ad,  he,  aud  draw  6H,  cutting 
the  diagonals  ad  in?;  then  will  e be  a point  for 
the  formation  on  the  diagonals  of  another  parallel- 
ogram, efgh,  whose  angles  (as  in  that  first  made) 
will  be  the  centres  for  the  radii  of  the  second 
revolution. 

By  again  drawing  to  cut  the  diagonal  ad, 
another  parallelogram,  iklm,  may  be  formed,  and 
so  on  to  finish  the  spiral. 

From  the  nature  of  the  formula  it  is  evident 
that  when  A (=1)  exceeds  by  a trifle  more  than 
or  ‘6236  of  the  width,  the  first  radius  will  be 
greater  than  the  breadth  of  the  quadrilateral, 
and  the  spiral  cannot  be  described  within  the 
figure.  Also  that  when  Ji  and  6 are  equal,  the 

h 


spiral  vanishes,  for  the  formula  becomes  li—- 


U’ 


and  the  first  radius  is  equal  to  half  the  circum- 
scribing square.  Hence  a circle  is  inscribed.  Also, 
that  as  the  height  aud  breadth  approach  equality 
the  number  of  revolutions  increases. 

In  the  diagram  the  height  is  taken  at  twenty- 
seven  equal  parts,  and  the  breadth,  twenty-three 
parts. 

X is  the  centre  part  to  a larger  scale. 

Joseph  Gwht. 


South  Kensington  Museum.  — During  the 
week  ending  2nd  June,  the  visitors  were  within 
a hundred  of  20,000. 


THE  ST.  MARTIN’S  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  students  of  this  school  held  their  fourth 
annual  co«rer?azio«?onTbursdayiulastweek,when 
a considerable  number  of  students  received  medals 
aud  books  as  prizes.  The  drawings  on  the  walls 
included  some  from  the  Female  School  in  Gower- 
street,  and  others  lent  for  the  evening  by  Mr. 
Hogarth  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson  (early  works  by 
Turner  being  of  the  number);  and  amongst  tbe 
other  articles  exhibited  were  some  of  Messrs. 
Hart’s  productions  aud  two  or  three  meritorious 

• See  vol.  xvii,  p.  648. 


A BUST-1’EDE6TAL. 

Some  time  ago  we  gave  illustrations  of  the 
Pompeiian  House  erected  in  the  Avenue  Mon- 
taigne, Paris,  for  Prince  Napoleon.*  Tbe  accom- 
panying sketch  represents  one  of  the  pedestals  in 
the  atrium. 


works  in  mezzo-relievo  by  Mr.  S.  Ruddock, 
sculptor.  After  the  distribution  of  the  prizes, 
glees  were  sung.  There  was  a large  attendance 
of  members  of  the  volunteer  corps  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  The  works  of  the  students 
were  hung  in  a very  bad  light : from  the  number 
of  prizes  distributed,  however,  we  expected  that 
the  general  display,  both  as  to  number  of  draw- 
ings and  merit,  would  have  come  out  better  than 
it  did. 

One  or  two  of  the  premiated  works,  and  some 
by  “ pupil-teachers,”  were  highly  creditable  to 
the  school  or  schools;  but  it  was  sufficiently  clear 
that  the  complaint  of  the  masters  is  well  founded, 
that  pupils  too  generally  remain  only  long 
enough  to  acquire  tbe  first  lessons,  and  not  the 
power  ofdrawing  elaborate  forms.  Also,  consider- 
ing the  importance  of  a knowledge  of  tbe  method  of 
representation  by  plans,  elevations,  and  sections, 
to  all  persons,  and  specially  to  workmen,  the 
evidence  of  attention  paid  to  architectural  draw- 
ing at  the  St.  Martin’s  School  is  not  satisfactory — 
however  creditable  may  be  a specimen  which  we 
found,  by  a student  who  had  been  a very  short 
time  under  instruction. 

The  Department  of  Art,  and  the  schools  in  con- 
nection with  it,  under  difficulties,  are  effecting  an 
amount  of  good  that  is  already  manifest,  and  may 
eventually  place  the  arts  in  this  country  in  a 
high  position;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  difficulty  of 
the  early  withdrawal  of  children  and  pupils  froro 
their  opportunities  of  instruction,  which  has  been 
so  much  spoken  of  generally,  extends  far  out  of 
the  agricultural  districts,  under  pressure  of  the 
demand  of  entrance  into  active  life;  and  that  the 
system  of  instruction  of  tbe  Department  will  need 
continual  revision,  to  permit  it  to  secure  rapidly 
the  ends  hoped  for  from  it. 


PARIS  ARCHITECTURE  -.  THE  HOUSE  OF 
AN  ARCHITECT. 


At  different  times  we  have  given  numerous 
examples  of  buildings  erected  in  Paris,  including 
houses  built  by  sculptors  and  architects  for  them- 
selves. We  add  to  the  list  illustrations  of  one  of 
the  latter  class,  which  we  have  engraved  from 
views  given  in  the  Revue  Genvrale  de  V Architec- 
ture. It  is  situated  at  a corner  of  a street  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Cite  Malesherhes,  Paris, 
which  takes  the  character  of  a London  square;, 
the  police,  the  maintenance  of  the  place,  the- 
keeper,  and  the  lighting,  being  paid  by  a rate  of 
8L  per  annum  on  each  house.  The  residence  we  are- 
illustrating  stands  on  230  square  metres  of  ground, 
100  of  these  being  arranged  as  a garden.  Ii> 
making  the  design  it  was  determined  that  it 
should  not  be  expensive,  that  the  ground-floor 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  business  require- 
ments of  the  culinary  department ; and  that  the 
first-floor  should  contain  the  living  and  reception- 
rooms.  The  top  floor,  in  the  roof,  provides  a spare 
bed-room,  and  four  servants’  sleeping-rooms ; and 
the  basement  contains  wine-cellar,  pantry,  gas, 
water,  a warming  apparatus,  and  fuel-cellar. 

The  vestibule  on  the  ground-floor  is  formed  irs 
stone,  paved  with  marble.  The  four  columns- 
which  decorate  the  hall  are  of  stone,  ns  are  the- 
stairs.  On  the  left  there  are  a study  and  library, 
with  a way  out  to  the  garden  : to  the  right  is  an 
office  for  assistants,  also  the  kitchen,  with  water- 
closet  in  too  close  proximity.  In  the  roof  there 
is  a reservoir  of  water,  to  supply  a little  fountain 
in  the  garden.  Tbe  kitchen  is  fitted  up  very 
completely,  and  water  is  laid  on  to  the  bath-room. 
The  bath  is  of  cast  iron,  lined  with  earthenware. 
The  lining  of  the  flues  is  of  pottery.  The  ribs  of 
tile  cupola  are  of  iron.  The  interior  appears  to 
be  fitted  up  with  great  elegance  and  luxury,  in- 
cluding tapestry,  picture.^,  and  other  works  of  art, 
and  M.  Daly  makes  us  understand  that  it  is  uo6 
all  French  architects  who  can  permit  themselves 
such  indulgences.  Nevertheless,  says  he,  it  is 
right  to  state  that,  though  ordinarily  the  architect 
retires  from  an  arduous  career  with  but  a modest 
independence,  happily  there  are  some  in  France 
who  have  made  or  inherited  fine  fortunes,  and 
can  afford  to  indulge  their  fancUs. 

The  extreme  width  of  the  house  is  M feet;  the 
depth,  exclusive  of  aviary,  32  feet. 

REFERENCES. 


Gruvnd-fioof. 

A.  Entrance-hall. 

B.  Sluily. 

C.  Library. 

D.  Office. 

E.  Kitchen. 

F.  F.  Aviary,  &c. 

G.  W.  C. 

H.  Principal  staircase, 

I.  Servants’  stairs. 

K.  Stairs  to  cellars. 

L.  Garden. 

M.  Paved  way. 


First-Jlonr. 

N.  Principal  staircase. 

O.  Music-room. 

P.  Drawing-room. 

Q.  Dining-room. 

R.  Chamber. 

S.  Dressing-room,  with 

Bath  and  W.C. 

T.T.  Passage  way. 

U.  Furnace  for  heating 
water  for  bath. 

V.  Staircase  to  rooms  in 
root. 
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PBOPOSED  MEMORIAL  OP  THE  LATE 
SIR  CHARLES  BARRY. 

Setebal  siiggeBtions  under  this  head  have 
reached  us,  including  one  for  a stained  glass 
window  in  Westminster  Abbey,  next  to  one  which 
is  to  be  filled  with  glass  in  memory  of  the  late 
Bobert  Stephenson.  It  is  understood,  however, 
that  Sir  Charles  Barry  himself  always  desired  the 
memorial  should  take  the  shape  of  a statue  in 
some  convenient  niche  in  his  own  Parliament 
Houses,  and  this  wish  should  be  carried  out.  We 
believe  that  one  or  two  of  his  friends  are  quite 
ready  to  provide  the  requisite  funds  if  the  arrange- 
ment could  be  satisfactorily  made.  It  would  be 
but  a graceful  act,  however,  if  the  Government 
were  to  undertake  the  duty  of  erecting  the  statue. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  at  the  house  in  Conduit- 
street.  Mr.  G.  Godwin,  V.P.,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  special  meeting,  and  of 
the  ordinary  general  meeting,  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis  (honorary  secretary)  read  the 
following  letter,  which  had  been  received  from  the 
family  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry,  conveying 
their  thanks  for  the  warm  and  cordial  sympathy 
of  the  Institute  : — 

“Lady  Barry  and  the  family  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Barry  beg  to  acknowledge,  with  the  most  sincere  thank.s, 
the  resolution  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects. They  are  dreply  sensible  of  the  honour  conferred 
on  them  by  such  a testimony  from  that  noble  profession 
to  which  it  was  his  greatest  pride  to  belong.  They  re- 
joice to  feel  that  his  memory  is  held  in  affectionate  and 
respectful  remembrance  by  those  friends  whose  opinions 
he  so  highly  valued  ; and  for  themselves  they  acknow- 
led^,  with  gratitude  proportionate  to  the  greatness  of 
• their  lo.ss,  the  e.xpression  of  such  warm  and  cordial  sym- 
pathy. 

Nor  can  they  ever  forget,  while  they  look  back  with  in- 
expressible emotion  to  the  memories  of  this  day,  that  to 
the  Institute  is  due  the  conception  and  the  conduct  of 
that  movement  which  has  laid  him  in  honour  among  the 
great  men  who  are  departed,  and  so  given  a public  testi- 
mony to  the  value  of  his  labour  in  the  cause  of  art,  and 
his  services  to  his  native  country. 

Ctapham,  May  22,  I860.’’ 

The  chairman  said  he  thought  it  right  to  inform 
the  meeting  that  the  council  of  the  Institute  had 
passed  a vote  of  thanks  to  those  members,  fellows 
and  associates,  who  bad  assisted  in  the  cere- 
mony at  Westminster  Abbey.  They  had  also 
passed  a vote  expressing,  through  Mr.  Quarm,  the 
gratification  with  which  they  had  witnessed  the 
cordial  sympathy  of  the  workmen  who  had 
attended  the  obsequies. 

Mr.  James  Bell  (honorary  secretary)  read  a list 
of  donations  to  the  library,  which  included  a copy 
(large  paper)  of  the  “Archives  de  la  Commission 
de  Monuments  Historiques,”  presented  by  the 
Imperial  Government  of  Fiance. 

Professor  Donaldson,  in  moving  that  a vote  of 
thanks  be  presented  to  the  several  donors,  con- 
gratulated the  Institute  upon  possessing  so  many 
valuable  records  of  the  progress  of  art.  He  was 
glad  to  perceive  by  the  designs  for  the  new  cemetery 
at  Croydon  that  the  distinctions  which  had  been  too 
long  kept  up  between  the  chapels  in  places  of  sepul- 
tui'c  of  Protestants,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Dis- 
senters, were,  in  the  case  of  the  Croydon  cemetery, 
about  to  be  eliminated.  He  also  ventured  to  ex- 
press a hope  that  their  excellent  secretary  for  cor- 
respondence (Mr.  Penrose)  might  be  able  to  find 
time  to  look  through  the  donations  which  they 
had  received  from  countries,  with  the  view  of 
I bringing  them,  on  a future  occasion,  more  directly 
I under  the  notice  of  the  members.  The  speaker 
; also  commented  at  some  length  on  the  “ Bauzei- 
I tung.”  - 

Mr.  Penrose  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  and 
I called  attention  to  some  specimens  of  coloured 
I marbles  which  were  about  to  be  used  by  M.  Matas 
i in  the  new  facade  of  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  at 
I Florence.  The  marbles  consisted  of  dark  green, 

: dusky  red,  and  the  ordinary  white  from  the  Car- 
: rara  quarries.  The  same  distinguished  architect 
i was  about  to  build  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  of 
■ flimilar  materials,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  it  would 
[ prove  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  magnificent 
: building  of  which  it  was  to  form  a part.  Mr. 

I Penrose  also  spoke  in  eulogistic  terms  of  the  mag- 
\ nificent  national  work  received  from  the  French 
. Government. 

The  Chairman  having  put  the  vote,  which  he 
J declared  to  be  carried,  referred  to  the  “Monuments 
t Historiques,”  and  observed  that  our  own  Govern- 
: ment  might  t .ke  a lesson  from  the  example  set 
: them  by  that  of  France.  It  had  often  been  urged, 

I and  he  thought  «it.li  great  propriety,  that  some 
; central  body  having  authority  sliould  be  established 


in  this  country,  to  which  should  be  delegated  the  . 
charge  of  our  ancient  historical  and  architectural 
monuments.  In  France  this  national  duty  had , 
never  been  lost  sight  of  j and,  in  spite  of  revolu- 
tions,  republics,  and  empires,  the  Government  of 
the  day  had  steadily  continued  the  record  of  those  i 
magnificent  monuments  of  antiquity,  the  continued 
existence  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  guarantee. 

Mr.  Penrose  announced  that  he  bad  received 
letters  of  apology  and  condolence  from  several 
foreign  corresponding  members  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  attend  the  funeral  of  Sir  Charles  Barry. 

Mr.  Aslipitel  then  read  his  paper  on  “ The 
Origin  and  Development  of  the  Use  of  Crypts  in 
Christian  Churches  from  the  Earliest  Period,”  the 
commencement  of  which  we  give  elsewhere. 

At  the  conclusion, 

Mr.  Ashpitel  remarked  upon  the  fact,  that 
there  appeared  to  have  been  no  examples  of  the 
construction  of  a crypt  after  “ the  Decorated 
period.”  Just  about  the  origin  of  that  period, 
and  when  there  were  no  religious  dissensions  in 
the  church,  the  practice  of  building  the  crypt  sud- 
denly ceased.  At  all  events  neither  he  nor  the 
friends  whom  he  had  consulted  could  remember 
any  case  of  a regular  crypt  under  a large  Perpen- 
dicular church  or  cathedral.  Crypts,  it  was  true, 
had  been  discovered  under  Gerrard’s  Hall  and 
under  the  Guildhall,  hut  as  far  as  churches  were 
concerned  they  appeared  (for  no  reason  that  he 
could  tell)  to  have  fallen  into  sodden  and  utter 
desuetude.  He  hoped,  should  his  health  permit, 
to  be  able,  early  in  the  ensuing  session,  to  give 
some  account  of  the  crypts  in  English  churches, 
from  the  earliest  period  down  to  their  disuse.  He 
begged  to  thank  those  gentlemen  who  had 
favoured  him  with  drawings  of  ancient  crypts, 
and  especially  a gentleman  (a  stranger  to  him), 
who  kindly  sent  him  particulars  of  a curious  build- 
ing of  the  kind  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Any  further 
particulars  on  the  same  subject  would  be  gratefully 
received,  not  only  by  himself  personally,  but  by 
the  Institute. 

Mr.  Bialleblotzkey  observed  that  the  very  in- 
teresting paper  which  they  had  just  beard  read 
brought  to  bis  recollection  the  crypts  at  Naples 
and  Alexandria.  In  the  latter  it  was  possible  to 
trace  the  period  at  which  the  Christians  intro- 
duced into  these  tombs  some  pleasing  ornaments. 
There  was  found  the  introduction  of  Bacchus 
worship,  with  close  imitations  of  the  Christian 
cross.  It  w’as  to  he  regretted  that  the  Turks  had 
blown  up  the  Catacombs  at  Alexandria,  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  the  marble  into  lime,  a 
piece  of  Vandalism  which  it  might  be  useful  to 
protest  against.  The  Catacombs  of  Paris  were 
somewhat  similar  to  those  which  had  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr,  Ashpitel;  but  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  permission  to  view  them.  The 
tombs  of  the  kings  at  Jerusalem  also  corresponded 
with  some  of  the  descriptions  they  had  heard. 

Mr.  Papworth  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  .z\Ahpitel  for  his  interesting  paper,  and  ob- 
served that  he  was  sure  they  had  all  heard  with 
surprise  and  satisfaction  the  clear  and  lucid  manner 
in  which  he  had  worked  his  way  through  what 
some  people  might  term  a mass  of  “antiquarian 
rubbish,”  and  established  the  point  which  he  had 
in  view.  With  regard  to  the  paper  which  Mr. 
Ashpitel  had  promised  for  next  session,  it  occurred 
to  him  (Mr.  Papworth)  that  there  were  some 
crypts,  lighted  from  the  outside,  which  might  be 
worthy  of  especial  notice. 

No  member  having  risen  to  continue  the 
discussion, 

The  Chairman  said,  there  could  be  no  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  giving 
their  warm  thanks  to  Mr.  Ashpitel  for  his  deeply 
interesting  communication.  The  paper  was  one 
of  extraordinary  merit,  and  its  fulness  and  com- 
prehensiveness constituted  perhaps  the  reason  why 
silence  had  fallen  upon  what  might  be  termed  a 
usually  discussion-loving  Society.  He  was  sure 
they  would  all  agree  with  him  that  the  paper 
showed  much  thought  and  research,  and  that  their 
best  thanks  were  due  to  the  author. 

Mr,  Kerr  said  that  the  impression  left  on  his 
mind  by  the  paper  was  that  the  early  Christians 
repudiated  art  and  destroyed  it  whenever  they 
could  find  it.  The  crypts  in  the  Roman  cata- 
combs were  Christian  tombs,  and,  for  his  own 
part,  he  could  see  no  art  about  them.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  something  might  be  educed  of  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  mind  in  art  from  the 
character  of  these  tombs. 

The  vote  having  been  passed  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  on  the  18th 
instant,  a paper  would  be  read  by  Mr.  Digby 
Wyatt  “On  Illuminated  Manuscripts,”  as  illus- 
trative of  the  history  of  aits  of  design;  and  that 
on  the  25th  of  June,  a special  general  meeting 


would  be  held  to  consider  the  suggestions  of  the 
Council  as  to  architectural  examinations. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows 
of  the  Institute : — Mr.  Harry  Robert  Newton, 
Associate,  of  6,  Argyll-street,  Regent-street ; and 
Mr.  Henry  Dangerfield,  of  Cheltenham.  Mr.  Robert 
Knott  Blessley,  of  8,  Fumival’s-inn,  Holbom,  was 
elected  an  Associate. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

At  length  further  endeavours  are  being  made 
to  have  a glazed  roof  placed  over  the  quadrangle, 
as  recommended  in  the  Builder  many  years  back. 

Ill  this  cold  and  variable  climate,  any  space 
open  to  the  access  of  rain  or  unmitigated  winds 
can  be  but  ill  adapted  for  the  transactions  of  the 
great  money  market  of  the  greatest  of  cities : it 
may  be  that  the  remarkable  chill  of  speculation 
during  the  last  winter  and  spring  has  accelerated 
the  desire  for  standings  and  niches  somewhat  more 
comfortable;  or  that  the  improved  taste  of  the 
time  has  impressed  the  frequenters  of  ’Change  with 
the  desire  to  protect  those  frescoes  which  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  now  open  corridors.  The  wonder 
is,  that  the  protection  of  a roof,  so  much  needed 
by  wealthy  negotiators  whose  custom  is  to  stand 
from  one  to  two  hours  daily,  all  the  while  on  a 
paved  floor,  and  plunged  iu  meditative  calcula- 
tions, was  not  given  before, 

It  is  clear  that  the  thing  can  be  done,  and  for  & 
sum  so  insignificent,  that  a small  subscription 
from  each  person  using  the  Exchange  might  de- 
fray the  expense;  that  it  can  be  accomplished 
without  damaging  the  aspect  of  the  building; 
that  it  may  afford  protection  from  the  alternations 
of  the  weather,  as  well  as  from  the  sun’s  rays; 
and,  that  perfect  ventilation  may,  at  the  same 
time,  be  preserved.  Let  it  be  done,  not  as  a railway 
station,  nor  yet  as  a conservatory,  but  in  good 
ta^te. 


THE  HOLIDAYS  AT  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  saunter  into  the  national 
collection  on  a holiday,  when  the  rooms  are 
crowded  with  visitors;  when  the  humming  of 
voices  and  the  trampling  of  feet  re-echo  in  the 
presence  of  the  gods  of  antiquity  and  the  effigies 
of  those  who  have  been  chief  movers  in  the  world’s 
affairs  in  ages  long  gone  by,  and  a present  living 
multitude  wanders  amongst  those  relics  of  Egyp- 
tian and  Greek  kings  and  queens,  the  choicest 
works  of  art  which  the  world  has  yet  produced, 
and  the  fragments  of  cities  which  have  long 
ceased  to  exist. 

Glancing  at  the  crowd  who  on  these  occasions 
throng  the  various  galleries,  it  will  be  seen  that 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  consist  of  working  men 
and  their  families : excursion  trains  have  brought 
visitors  from  many  a distant  province : the  ob- 
server will  hear  the  broad  dialect  of  the  Scotch, 
who  make  an  intelligent  observation  ; the  guttural 
and  somewhat  croaking  tongues  from  the  banks 
of  the  Tyne ; aud  the  characteristic  dialects  of 
“canny”  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 

It  is  instructive  to  remark  what  portions  of  the 
Museum  seem  to  be  most  popular;  for  it  shows  us 
in  some  degree  the  intellectual  and  artistic  posi- 
tion of  a great  mass  of  the  industrious  classes  of 
this  country. 

The  mummies  and  other  curiosities  in  the 
Egyptian  room  attract  great  notice : so  do  the 
collection  of  stuffed  birds  and  beasts,  portions  of 
the  ethnological  gallery,  and  the  letters  of  eminent 
personages.  The  Nineveh  marbles  are  appre- 
ciated to  a great  e,xtent,  and  the  important  frag- 
ments of  Greek  art  seem  to  impress  the  general 
mass  of  the  visitors  in  a manner  which  many 
would  not  anticipate. 

The  galleries  containing  Etruscan  vases  and 
curiosities  of  Roman  and  British  antiquity  are 
rapidly  passed  through.  When  the  writer  was 
examining  the  very  interesting  group  of  Mediaeval 
remains  which  are  here  preserved,  a man,  who 
with  his  wife  and  children  had  been  attracted 
there,  asked,  “ Are  these  the  things,  sir,  we  brought 
from  the  Chinese?”  On  explaining  to  him  that 
they  were  articles  of  British  workmanship  made 
iu  different  reigns,  the  visitors  became  deeply  in- 
terested, and,  after  some  little  general  informa- 
tion, they  went  from  place  to  place  reading  the 
tickets  with  great  care. 

Generally  speaking,  the  keepers  with  the  white 
wands  who  move  about  the  rooms  keep  themselves 
too  much  aloof,  and  do  not  seem  to  care  to  give 
information  when  it  is  asked  for : indeed,  replies 
have  been  made  by  one  or  two  of  these  officials 
which,  as  regards  intelligence,  might  be  compared 
with  the  question  above  noted.  Great  good  and 
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much  pleasure  would  bo  the  result,  if  intelligent 
attendiints — and  fnost  of  them  are  so — were  ready 
to  give  useful  information. 

The  rising  generation  will  be  able  to  read  for 
themselves  the  marvellous  lesson  of  the  British 
Mnseiiin  ; but  in  the  meanwhile  no  means  should 
be  left  untried  to  make  it  so,  and  so  to  advance 
taste  and  general  information.  We  want  whole- 
salo  teaching  in  our  national  collections.  Mu- 
seums should  be  established,  too,  in  the  eastern 
and  southern  districts  of  the  metropolis,  and  in 
the  large  provincial  towns,  to  increase  the  means 
of  instruction  and  amusement. 


STAINED  GLASS  IN  LUDLOW  CHUIlCH. 

This  magnificent  parish  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Lawrence,  has  for  many  months  past  been  un- 
dergoing extensive  repairs  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Scott.  Among  the  donors  the 
borough  members  have  each  given  a window.  Of 
these  the  great  west  window  is  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Botfield.  The  window  is  fail  of  tracery,  the  top 
compartment  having  the  emblem  of  the  Trinity, 
and  the  seven  compartments  immediately  below  it 
having  the  Majesty  surrounded  by  the  emblems 
of  the  four  Evangelists,  the  Lamb,  and  Pelican; 
below  them  the  royal  arms,  and  on  either  side  St. 
George  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  beneath  them  the 
arms  of  the  borough  and  of  the  donor  of  the 
window.  On  either  side  of  the  above  are  the 
arms  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  and  Hereford,  and 
various  badges  of  the  royal  house  of  York.  The 
subject  of  the  window  is  principally  historical,  re- 
lating to  the  castle  and  town.  The  seven  long 
openings  below  the  tracery  contain  full-lenglh 
figures  of  “R.  Do  Montgomeri ; ” "Joscc  De 
Dinan;”  “Fulke  Fitzwavine ; ” “Pet'.  De 
Genevilj”  “Rog.  E.  of  March;”  “Edin'k  E.  of 
Marcli ; ” “ Rich**.  E.  of  Cambridge.”  Most  of 
them  are  in  armour,  and  all  surmounted  by  rich 
canopies,  with  their  names  and  armorial  bearings 
beneath  them.  The  following  inscription  runs 
across  the  bottom  of  the  openings  : — “ Humbly 
offered  to  God  and  to  this  church  of  S.  Lawrence 
by  Beriah  and  Isabella  Botfield.  Au°.  Dn‘. 
MDCCCLX.” 

Below  the  transom  of  the  window  the  west 
doorway  cuts  away  the  three  centre  openings, 
leaving  two  on  each  side  of  the  door,  which  are 
Idled  with  kneeling  figures  of  “Richard  Duke  of 
York;”  “King  Edward  ye  fourth;”  “Edward 
Pr.  of  Wales  ; ” “ Arthur  Pr.  of  Wales.” 

The  window  was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Willement. 

There  are  several  old  windows  in  the  church, 
aome  of  which  arc  now  being  repaired;  some  new 
ones  by  Evans,  of  Shrewsbury;  and  one  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  &.  Heaton. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

SHtinffbourne. — Mr.  II.  M.  Molynenx  wishes  it 
stated  that  the  works  here  are  being  carried  out 
under  the  joint  superintendence  of  himself  and 
Mr.  Wimble. 

3Iarket  Deepiii/j. — Thurlby  Church  has  been 
internally  restored.  Amongst  the  recent  embellish- 
ments is  a new  reredos,  executed  by  Mr.  Tinkler, 
jun.,  of  Stamford.  It  is  of  Stamford  limestone, 
and  extends  the  whole  width  of  the  chancel.  The 
design  is  Perpendicular,  and  accords  with  the 
window  above. 

Oxford. — Woolvercot  Cliurcb,  which  is  in  the 
Early  Decorated  style,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt, 
except  the  tower,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  Buck- 
ridge,  of  Oxford  ; the  builder  being  Mr.  Thomas, 
of  Abingdon.  The  total  cost  of  the  church,  in- 
cluding the  faculty  and  fees,  will  be  about  1,800/., 
of  which  150/.  have  yet  to  be  raised. 

Wavey. — The  first  stone  of  the  intended  chapel 
for  the  Union  House  has  been  laid.  The  chapel 
will  be  of  an  Early  English  character  (and,  if 
funds  can  be  obtained),  with  nn  apsidal  chancel. 
It  will  be  built  for  upwards  of  200  persons.  200/. 
have  been  voted  by  the  board  of  guardians  for  its 
erection,  and  about  260/.  more  will  be  required, 
200/.  of  which  h.ave  already  been  subscribed.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Oxford. 

WJiippinghain. — Her  Majesty  has  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  church  at  Whippinghani. 

Devizes. — Tlie  little  church  of  Figheldeau,  after 
repair  and  restoration,  has  been  re-opened.  The 
architect  employed  was  Mr.  Ilugall;  and  the 
builders  were  Messrs.  Rmdall,  of  Devizes.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  restoration,  according  to  the 
Dorset  CJirotnde,  was  1 100/.,  of  which  a debt  of 
about  200/.  still  remains  to  bn  defrayed. 

Hanley. — We  have  obtained  the  following  fur- 
ther particulars  as  to  the  new  cemetery  at  Hanley : 
—Having  secured  a site,  the  eouucil  offered  pre- 


miums for  the  tsvo  best  designs  for  chapels,  and 
for  laying  out  the  grounds.  Sixty-iive  architects, 
residing  in  various  parts  of  the  conntry,  competed, 
and  several  designs  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
grounds  were  also  sent  in.  The  designs  were 
publicly  exhibited,  and  ultimately  that  of  Messrs. 
Ward  & Sun,  of  Hanley,  architects  for  the 
chapels  and  lodges,  and  that  of  Messrs.  Bellamy 
it  Hardy,  of  Lincoln,  for  laying  out  the  grounds, 
were  accepted.  For  the  construction  of  the 
chapels  'and  lodges  a contract  was  entered  into 
with  Mr.  J.  Clewes,  of  Hanley,  at  a costof  2,598/.: 
the  tender  of  Mr.  Nunns,  of  Leek,  for  arranging 
the  grounds,  at  a cost  of  825/.  was  accepted : 
Mr.  j.  Hill,  of  Hilderstone,  was  employed  to  plant 
the  grounds,  at  an  expense  of  105/. ; and  Mr.  T. 
Durbar  contracted  for  1,800/.  to  make  the  road, 
the  deep  drainage,  and  the  boundary  walls,  and 
also  to  erect  the  rails  and  gates.  This  contract 
was  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  James  Forbes.  The  burial-ground,  through- 
out its  entire  extent,  is  drained  12  feet  deep  by 
main  brick  sewers,  with  auxiliary  6-incb  pipe 
drains  at  regular  distances,  and  at  a depth  of 
12  feet.  The  plans  of  Messrs.  Bellamy  it  Hardy 
for  laying  out  the  grounds  have  been  executed 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Forbes,  w'bo 
also,  as  borough  surveyor,  exercised  a general 
oversight  of  the  works.  The  principal  entrance 
to  the  cemetery  is  on  the  Stoke-road,  where  two 
lodges  have  been  erected.  Iron  gates  and  rail- 
ings (supplied  by  the  Coalbrookdalc  Iron  Com- 
pany) have  been  erected.  The  chapels  are  each 
about  40  feet  long  and  21  feet  wide.  Each  chapel 
has  a vestry,  and  the  two  buildings  are  connected  j 
by  three  open  archways,  the  centre  of  which  is  j 
groined,  and  is  intended  for  a carriage-way,  while  I 
the  two  side  archways  are  intended  for  foot- 1 
passengers.  The  chapels  are  built  in  a uniform  , 
manner,  and  the  tower,  surmounted  by  a spirelet,  I 
springs  from  the  centre  of  the  group.  They  are  I 
constructed  of  Werringtou  stone,  ^vith  dressings! 
of  Hollington  stone.  The  style  of  the  chapels  is  j 
transitional  from  the  Early  English  to  the  Deco- 1 
rated  Gothic.  I 

Doion  Hatherley  {Glo^icestershirc). — The  parish  ' 
church  of  St.  Mary,  rebuilt  by  the  family  of  the  i 
late  Sir  Matthew  Wood,  Bart.,  M.P.,  has  been  I 
opened  for  public  worship.  Tlie  church  is  in  the  j 
Decorated  style,  and  consists  of  a tower,  nave,  i 
north  aisle,  and  north  porch,  a chancel,  with 
vestry  and  organ-chamber  attached.  The  edifice  is 
entirely  new.  Tiie  stone  c.arving  throughout  the 
church  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Purdey,  of  London. 
The  chancel  windows  are  all  filled  with  stained 
glass,  'ihe  subject  of  the  east  window  is  the 
Crucifixion,  in  the  centre  light  of  which  is  the 
Saviour  on  the  cross,  with  Mary  Magdalene  at 
His  feet;  in  the  north  light,  the  Virgin  and  the 
other  Marys ; and  in  the  south  light,  St.  John  the 
Centurion  and  other  figures.  Over  these  figures 
and  in  the  wheel  tracery  of  the  window  are  choirs 
of  angels.  The  north  chancel  window,  wdiich  is 
small,  has  for  its  subject  the  Nativity.  The  win- 
dow on  the  south  side  nearest  to  the  east  end  of 
the  chancel  represents  the  Annunciation.  West- 
ward of  this  is  another  window  representing  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Ascension.  These  wijidows 
are  all  of  them  the  work  of  Mr.  O’Connor,  and  are 
memorial  windows.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Fulljames  iS;  Waller,  and  the  builder  was  Mr. 
Oliver  Estcourt. 

Moreton-in-Mars7i{Gloucestersliire). — Tbework 
of  removing  the  old  tower  of*tbe  parish  church 
here  has  been  commenced,  for  the  substitution  of 
a new  tower  and  spire,  in  arcbitectural  character 
with  the  new  portion  of  the  church.  'J'he  con- 
tractor for  the  work  is  Mr.  Joseph  Gill,  of  Bour- 
ton,  and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  Poulfcon  & 
Woodman,  of  Reading.  The  amount  of  subscrip- 
tions already  promised,  including  350/.  from  Lord 
Redesdale,  is  665/.  lOs.  6d.  The  subscriptious, 
however,  fall  short  of  the  estimated  cost  by  at 
least  100/. 

Curry  Rivel  {Somerset). — A contract  having  been 
enteredinto  by  Messrs.  Hartnell  itStaples, builders, 
for  the  pulling  down  of  the  old,  and  rebuilding  of  a 
new  tower  to  Curry  Rivel  Church  (we  bear  nothing 
of  any  architect  liaving  been  employed),  accord- 
ingly the  old  tower  has  been  entirely  removed, 
and  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  one  laid  by 
Miss  Frances  Coker,  for  Miss  Pinney,  who  used  a 
silver  trowel,  the  handle  of  which  was  made  from 
a piece  of  the  famed  Glastonbury  thorn,  and 
carved.  The  projected  tower  is  to  bo  built  in  the 
same  style  ns  the  old,  which  was  square,  differing 
only  in  having  pinnacles  placed  at  the  top  of  each 
corner  of  the  tower,  and  panel  tracery  round  the 
centre.  There  will  be  a carved  window  in  the 
bell-cage  loft,  which  will  contain  five  bells.  The 
tower  U to  be  built  of  the  Pibsbury  and  Ham-hill 
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stone,  and  will  stand  on  the  same  site  as  before. 
Its  height  will  be  95  feet  10  inches.  Amongst 
the  ruins  of  the  old  tower  was  discovered  the 
tomb  of  a monk  of  the  days  of  Richard  I. 

Cardiff. — St.  Nicholas  Church,  near  Cardiff,  has 
been  opened,  after  restoration  mainly  by  Mr.  J. 
Bruce  Pryce,  of  Duffryn.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Parry,  of  Llandaft',  builder,  from 
the  designs  and  under  tlie  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Prichard  li  Seddon,  the  diocesan  architects. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Jleyham. — The  Committee  for  building  a New 
Church  at  Heyhain,  Kent,  invited  several  archi- 
tects to  offer  designs  for  the  proposed  church. 
From  the  drawings  submitted  the  Committee  liave 
selected  the  design  by  Messrs.  Peck  & Stephens, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  proceed  with  the  works 
forthwith. 

Bristol  General  Cemetery. — For  designs  as  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  Cemetery  at  Arno’s  Vale, 
the  first  premium  of  fifty  guineas  was  allotted  to 
Mr.  TIans  F.  Price,  of  Weston-super-Mare;  and 
the  second,  of  thirty  guineas,  to  Messrs.  Poole  & 
Newman,  of  Slierborne.  The  designs  were  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Underwood,  architect,  Bristol,  for 
his  decision. 


IRELAND. 

The  Augustiuian  church  at  Dublin,  alluded  to 
in  our  Royal  A<ademy  notice,  page  328,  has  not 
yet  been  commenced.  There  seems  to  have  been 
an  understanding  that  this  building  was  to  have 
been  competed  for. 

A new  Homan  Catholic  church  is  to  be  built  at 
Crosspatrick,  county  Mayo ; also  another  at  Col- 
lon, county  Louth. 

]\Ir.  Gillespie  (late  district  inspector),  and  Mr. 
William  Welland  (assistant,  and  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Welland,  architect),  have  been  con- 
jointly appointed  architects  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  iu  Ireland.  The  professional  can- 
didates complain  of  trouble  incurred  owing  to  the 
result  not  being  arrived  at  without  advertising 
the  vacant  appointment,  thereby  raising  expect- 
ations. 

The  chapel  school,  at  Newbridge,  county  Kil- 
dare, relative  to  which  there  is  an  action  pending 
is  again  advertised  for  tenders. 

The  memorable  case  of  KempsLon  «.  Butter,  re- 
lative to  fall  of  house  in  Gratton-street,  Dublin, 
will  come  on  immediately,  for  the  third,  time. 

In  the  case  of  Hugh  Kelly  (a  builder)  r.  Repre- 
sentatives of  Craiupton,  the  plaintiff  gained  a 
verdict  for  400/.  A contra-action  for  breach  of 
contract  has  yet  to  be  tried. 


THE  NINE-HOURS  MOVEMENT. 

Scarcely  has  work  been  resumed  before  a fresh 
rupture  is  threatened,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  if 
arrangements  cannot  be  made,  will  end  in  the 
same  disastrous  results  as  the  last  struggle,  which 
brought  harm  to  all  concerned  in  it — good  to 
none. 

The  considerations  which  arise  are  various  and 
iinpovtaut.  One  of  the  first  is  the  right  of  the 
woikmen  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  price  of  their  labour  and  themselves  from 
oppression  and  injustice.  Such  a right  can  scarcely 
be  doubted.  To  the  workman  his  labour  is  his 
sole  dependence;  and,  in  these  days  of  cutting 
contracts  and  the  most  remarkable  competition, 
it  is  especially  necessary  that  the  men  should  be 
able  to  defend  themselves  from  the  injury  to 
which  they  would  be  exposed  if  left  without  the 
strength  of  a rightly-established  combination. 
Cure  should,  however,  be  taken,  not  to  make  this 
a means  of  oppression  either  with  the  employers  or 
those  men  who  have  an  objection  or  a disinclina- 
tion to  join  the  trade  societies. 

The  next  phase  of  this  important  subject  which 
suggests  itself  is  the  question  of  the  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labour.  In  the  long  run  this  will 
more  concern  the  public  than  the  masters. 

We  have  met  with  few  workmen  who  say  that 
ten  hours’  honest  labour  are  more  than  they  would 
willingly  undertake ; but  they  urge  that  in  order  to 
find  anything  like  proper  accommodation  for  their 
families,  they  are  obliged  to  live  at  a distance 
from  their  work,  and  that  this  often  forces  them 
to  walk  several  miles  before  commencing  and  after 
they  have  finished  labour,  and  that  this  actually 
makes  the  hours  of  labour  from  twelve  to  thir- 
teen a day,  and  many  say  that  on  reaching 
home  they  are  so  tired  that  they  cannot  raise 
tbeir  heods.  This  might  to  some  extent  be  pre- 
vented when  men  are  regularly  established  in  one 
manufjctory;  but  in  the  building  trades  a man 
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may,  for  a few  weeks,  be  engaged  in  the  direction 
of  Fulham,  and  the  next  in  the  far  east,  or  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Islington  or  Kentish-town,  and 
then,  perhaps,  is  sent  away  to  Kennington  or  Clap- 
ham.  A married  man  with  a family  of  children  to 
support  cannot  be  constantly  changing  bis  re- 
sidence, nor  can  be  afford  to  pay  for  a separate 
lodging.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  distance 
at  which  a job  is  from  the  establishment  of  the 
master  should  be  thought  of,  and  a fair  amouiit  of 
time  allowed  the  workmen  to  reach  the  spot 
where  their  operations  are  required.  It  is  certain 
that  if  the  physical  condition  of  men  is  over- 
taxed their  labour  becomes  of  less  than  its  right 
value:  this  not  only  causes  the  sacrifice  of  life 
and  health  to  the  men,  but  is  also  a loss  to  the 
employer. 

It  is  said  that  the  masons,  carpenters,  and 
bricklayers  should  feel  especially  thankful  when 
their  state  is  compared  with  the  Spitalfields 
weavers,  slop-tailors,  shoemakers,  and  several 
other  workers.  This,  however,  is  not  the  right 
way  of  putting  the  matter  before  the  public, 
for  no  greater  calamity  could  befal  this  great 
country  than  that  the  great  industrious  masses 
of  the  population  should  fall  into  such  a state  of 
snfiering  as  is  above  alluded  to. 

No  one  who  has  carefully  considered  theadditional 
expenses  of  the  metropolis  above  the  country 
parts  and  the  moderately  sized  provincial  towns 
will  say  that  a clear  income  of  from  30s.  to  35s. 
a week  is  too  much  to  ensure  the  comfort  and 
respectability  of  a good  workman. 

It  is  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployers not  to  stand  aloof  from  the  men ; and  it 
is  equally  clear  that,  while  the  workmen  assume  a 
sufficiently  independent  condition,  they  should 
not  exhibit  a spirit  of  antagonism  towards  those 
who  supply  that  capital  which  gives  impulse  to 
human  industry. 

Lot  us  hope  that,  before  the  building  trades  are 
drifted  into  another  strike,  mutual  interests 
may  be  considered,  evils  complained  of  redressed; 
and,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  present  condition 
of  the  trades  and  the  demand  for  workmen  will 
allow  it,  that  a further  amount  of  remuneration 
should  be  allowed.  The  call  for  a restriction  of 
the  day’s  work  to  nine  hours  is  simply  an  absur- 
dity which  will  not  bear  arguing. 

We  have  received  letters  from  several  working 
men,  deprecating,  in  the  strongest  possible  man- 
ner, as  well  they  may,  being  forced  into  a strike 
by  their  own  leaders.  One  writes  thus  : — 

Would  the  ‘nine  hours’  benefit  the  unemployed? 
Would  it  not  increase  the  cost  of  building?  And  has  the 
cost  of  any  article  nothing  to  do  with  the  demand  for  it  ? 
A man  with  -lOOL  spare  cash  buys  an  eiglit-roomed  house, 
because  it  lets  for  a certain  rent,  and  yields  a fair  inte- 
rest; but,  if  it  costs  40L  more,  it  must  let  at  a higher 
rent  to  pay  him  ; and  the  sure  consequence  would  be  that 
three  families  would  occupy  the  house  instead  of  two; 
thus  six  families  would  do  vrith  two  houses  instead  of 
three  ; and  thousands  who  now  occupy  two  rooms,  at  6s. 
per  week,  vrould  make  shift  with  one  at  4s.,  did  the  two 
cost  7s.  Again,  is  there  any  mechanic  in  the  building 
trade  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  repairs,  alterations, 
decorations,  &c.,  mostly  depend  on  whether  they  can  be 
done  for  a certain  sum  ? A job  tliat  is  done  for  I.OOOL, 
would  not  bedoneatall  were  its  cost  I.IOOL ; and  to  argue 
otherwise  is  only  asserting  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
price  the  public  will  pay  for  building. 

Is  ten  hours’  moderate  exertion,  in  a trade  where  the 
lifting  and  carrying  are  done  by  labourers,  too  much  for  a 
healthy  man’  I can  truly  say  1 do  not  find  it  so.  My 
employer  has  been  a journeyman,  knows  what  a day’s 
work  is,  and  every  man  in  his  service  must  do  his  ‘ bit,’ 
or  go;  and  yet  1 walk  three  miles  to  work  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  back  again  in  the  evening,  without  impairing 
either  health  or  strength. 

In  conclusion,  I must  say  that  if  the  agitators  would 
let  this  question  rest  at  its  present  settlement,  I should 
think  far  higher  of  them : that  they  re-agitate  it  is  as 
much  owing  to  spleen  at  the  last  disappointment  to  their 
vanity  as  leaders  as  anything  else;  for,  if  they  had  only 
the  good  of  their  fellow  workiog-men  at  heart,  they 
would  not  attempt  again  to  plunge  them  into  the  want 
and  distress  they  brought  them  to  last  v inter,  and  all  for 
a measure  of  doubtful  good.  Johv  Owii.v. 

Bermondsey -tvull." 


No  sensible  person  disputes  the  existence  of  a grow- 
ing inclination  on  the  part  of  the  toiling  masses  to  elevate  I 
themselves  ill  the  social  scale;  but,  however  much  such  ' 
a result  is  to  be  desired,  it  will  never  be  secured  by  the 
agitation  of  such  schemes  as  that  of  the  nine  hour?,— a 
plan  totally  at  variance,  as  repeatedly  proved,  with  the 
principles  which  regulate  the  relative  agencies  and  action  \ 
of  capital  and  labour.  To  aid  ia  securing  the  re.sults 
described  in  the  “ memorial,”  I would  not  hesitate  to  give 
my  hand,  heart,  and  soul ; but  I feel  strongly  convinced  | 
that  the  mere  reduction  of  one  hour  per  day  in  the  hours  \ 
of  labour  will  not  suffice,  nor  even  compensate,  for  the  | 
^sertion  of  a false  principle ; and  if  so,  it  would  be  most  \ 
impolitic,  unjust,  and  ruinous  in  the  e.xtreme,  to  a'tcmpt  ^ 
the  enforcement  of  a measure  which  its  most  sanguine  j 
supporters  can  never  expect  to  be  permnnently  successful,  I 
even  though  it  may  be  temporarily  so. 

JOUN  PH/il.MER. 


Sir, — At  this  time,  any  suggestion  that  will  tend  to 
make  men  pause  before  they  again  rush  into  the  fearful 
horrors  and  privations  attendant  upon  a strike  is  useful. 

Being  an  employer  of  a large  number  of  men,  and 
having  conversed  with  society  as  well  as  non-socicty  men 


pon  the  subject,  it  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  by  far 
the  majority  of  the  workmen  in  the  London  bull  ding  trades 
are  desirous  that  the  strike  should  not  take  place,  as 
they  feel  convinced  that  it  would  not  succeed  in  its  oViject. 

1 would  suggest  to  the  committee  of  the  Trades’  Union 
to  let  the  men  decide  the  matter  for  themselves,  by  either 
appointing  a place  to  rqgeive  votes  for  and  against  Che 
strike  from  all  the  woiKmen  employed  in  the  building 
trades  , or  if  that  arrangement  would  cause  confusion,  to 
select  fifty  of  the  leading  building  firms  in  this  metropolis, 
and  take  their  votes  by  b'lllnl,  in  order  to  allow  them  the 
free  expression  of  their  opinions.  If  such  a course  were 
adopted,  I feel  sure  that  the  men  would  give  their  vote 
against  the  strike.  And  let  those  persons  who  from 
interested  motives  are  urging  on  the  men  beware  how 
they  again  drive  strong  men,  as  well  as  the  helpless 
women  and  children  dependant  on  them,  to  starvation, 
despair,  and  crime  ; for  few  persons  are  at  all  aware  of  the 
awful  amount  of  misery  which  follows  on  a strike. 

E.  Y.  C. 

Labour  is  everywhere  in  a very  unsettled  state, 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  some 
earnest  efforts  should  be  made  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding. 

In  Corlc,  the  masons  are  out,  and  according  to 
local  papers  are  beginning  to  suffer  greatly. 

In  Glasgoio  the  painters  are  out  of  work,  but 
endeavours  are  being  made  to  effect  an  arrange- 
ment. 

At  Sradford,  in  Yorkshire,  300  masons  have 
been  parading  the  streets.  The  Manchester 
Examiner  says  : — “ The  men  petitioned  for  a re- 
duction of  six  hours’  labour  per  week,  that  is  57^ 
to  51. j hours ; but  to  this  the  masters  are  opposed, 
and  show  that  this  would  be  only  eight  hours 
and  thirty-five  minutes  per  day;  and  yet  it  is 
demanded  that  this  be  conceded  without  any 
corresponding  reduction  of  wage,  the  men  de- 
claring, at  the  same  time,  that,  in  order  to  meet 
this  reduction  in  point  of  time,  they  are  sacrificing 
2s.  per  week  wages  as  agreed  upon  seven  years 
ago,  but  which  agreement  was  violated  by  the 
masters  when  it  suited  their  convenience  to  do 
80.  It  is  only  proper  to  state,  however,  that  the 
employers  offered  the  men  an  advance  of  wages 
at  present  rather  than  allow  their  contracts  to 
stand  ; but  this  the  men  refused ; and,  as  the  two 
mouths’  notice  which  they  gave  their  employers 
expired  yesterday,  they  have  remained  idle,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  indentured  apprentices.” 
The  masters  state  that  they  are  open  to  give  or 
accept  any  reasonable  terms. 

At  Blackburn  differences  have  been  arranged. 

In  Hull  most  of  the  joiners  are  on  strike.  The 
men  seek  an  advance  of  6d.  per  day  in  their  wages, 
laising  their  weekly  wages  from  24s.  to  27s. 
Several  of  the  masters  have  assented,  but  others 
say  they  are  determined  to  withstand  the  eflbrts 
of  the  men  to  gain  their  object. 

There  has  been  a riot  amongst  the  nailraakcrs 
of  p.irts  of  Staffordshire,  who  have  been  on  strike 
several  mouths. 


MEETING  IN  FURTHERANCE  OF  THE 
NINE-HOURS  MOVEMENT. 

A MEETING  of  working  men,  called  by  adver- 
tisement, was  held  in  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  to  further 
this  movement,  on  Friday  evening,  the  1st  inst. 
It  was  very  numcrou-ly  attended. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  a plasterer,  having  been  called  to 
the  chair,  opened  the  proceedings.  Ho  denied 
that  the  movement  was  set  on  foot  by  paid  pro- 
fessional agitators,  for  it  had  emanated  entirely 
from  the  men  themselves,  who  were  desirous  of 
ameliorating  their  own  condition  both  morally 
and  physically. 

Mr.  G.  Potter,  secretary  of  the  Conference,  then 
moved,  in  a speech  of  some  length,  the  following 
resolution  : — “ That  the  object  of  this  movement 
is  not  to  injure  the  master  builders,  but  to  benefit 
the  men.  That  the  desired  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  labour,  whilst  it  will  materially  contribute  to 
the  physical  wealth,  the  social  improvement,  the 
mental  development,  and  the  moral  elevation  of 
the  operative  builders,  is  not  calculated  to  inflict 
the  slightest  loss  either  social  or  financial  on  their 
employers,  and  that  the  concession  of  this  boon  is 
certain  to  beget  a better  understanding  between 
them  and  their  workmen  than  that  which  unhap- 
pily prevails  at  present.”  The  present  movement 
was,  he  said,  one  which  the  workmen  were  justi- 
fied In  making  by  the  improved  state  of  trade. 
They  all  kuew  the  depression  of  the  physical 
system  caused  by  long  hovirs  of  labour,  and  he 
contended  that  if  one  hour  were  taken  away  the 
aggregate  amount  of  work  done  by  the  individual 
workman  would  be  quite  as  much  as  they  per- 
formed by  their  overtasked  energies  at  present. 
They  had  met  to-night  in  the  furtherance  of  a 
purely  legitimate  movement,  and  they  had  just  as 
much  right  to  demand  the  shortening  of  the  hours 
of  labour,  as  they  bad  to  demand  a rise  in  wages. 
So  far  as  combination  was  concerned  it  had  been 
shown  over  and  over  again  that  masters  com- 


bined more  .against  the  workmen  than  the  work- 
men did  against  the  roasters.  The  over-working 
of  labourers,  whether  engaged  in  any  one  branch 
of  the  trade,  only  led  to  physical  infirmity;  and 
if  a man  through  over-working  was  laid  up  at 
home  for  a month,  he  lost  more  than  any  amount 
he  could  gain  in  the  year  by  the  additional 
work  he  did.  No  one  could  deny  that  the  work- 
ing men  were  the  producers  of  wealth  in  a nation. 
Yet  it  was  proverbially  the  case  that  they  obtained 
less  of  it  than  any  other  class,  What  the  em- 
ployers sa’d  was,  that  although  the  workmen 
might  legitimately  ask  for  an  advance  of  wages, 
they  could  not  ask  for  a diminution  of  labour 
from  the  present  state  of  trade.  He  bad  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  men  were  under,  rather 
than  over  paid.  If  the  masters  would  concede  the 
benefit  which  the  workmen  sought  at  their  hands, 
it  would  be  of  immense  importance  to  them,  par- 
ticularly in  the  summer  months.  The  men  had 
now  asked  the  masters  in  respectful  though  in 
firm  terms  to  concede  the  requests  they  now 
made,  but  they  very  well  knew  that  they  were 
in  a position  to  demand  instead  of  request  the 
concession. 

Mr.  Perry  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Faciy,  painter,  then  moved — "That  this 
meeting  is  fully  convinced  that  the  desired  reduc- 
tion is  no  more  than  is  justly  due  to  the  manifold 
requirements  of  the  operative  builders,  and  there- 
fore pledges  itself,  by  the  use  of  all  the  just  and 
lawful  means  at  its  disposal,  to  persevere  in  the 
present  agitation  until  the  demand  for  the  nine 
hours  has  been  granted.” 

Mr.  Howe,  bricklayer,  seconded  the  motion,  and 
it  was  agreed  to. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  terminated 
the  proceedings. 

We  are  requested  by  “The  Conference”  to 
publish  the  following  correspondence: — 

" To  Mr.  Wales,  Secretary  to  Central  Association. 

Sir, — At  a special  meeting;  of  the  Conference  convened 
last  evening,  lor  the  purpose  of  receiving  a suggestion 
from  yourself,  to  the  etlect  that  you  thought  the  em- 
ployers would  receive  a deputation  if  the  Conference 
asked  for  one.  Resolved— 

‘ That  the  Conference  are  willing  to  send  a deputation 
if  the  employers  wish  to  receive  one,  that  the  question 
may  be  lully  discussed  between  the  two  parties.' 

I am,  sir,  on  behalf  of  the  Conference, 

Yours  respectfully, 

Gko.  PoTTKn,  Secretary.” 

In  an.swer  to  the  above,  the  following  resolution  was 
received  trom  Mr.  Wales  on  the  6tli  inst. 

“That  Mr.  Potter  be  informed  by  the  Secretary  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Central  Association  decline  to  renew 
any  discussion  ott  the  Nine  Hours  question.” 


MASTERS  AND  OPERATIVES. 

The  select  committee  appointed  in  March  to 
consider  what  would  be  the  best  means  of  settling 
disputes  between  masters  and  workmen  have  stnt 
in  a conciee  report,  which  was  issued  yesterday. 
The  Masters  and  Operatives  Bill  was  referred  to 
this  committee,  and  the  proposed  meusui'O  is 
alluded  to  in  the  report,  which  says, — 

“ From  the  evidence  taken  before  them,  in  which 
both  masters  and  operatives  were  examined,  and 
also  after  referring  to  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  committee  appointed  in  1856,  your  committee 
have  come  to  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
voluntary  formation  of  equitable  councils  of  con- 
ciliation would  tend  to  promote  a more  friendly 
understanding  between  the  employers  and  em- 
ployed, to  soften  any  irritation  that  ought  arise, 
and  in  most  cases  to  pi-event  the  growth  of  such 
a spirit  of  antagonism  as  too  often  leads  to  a 
strike.” 


THE  CONDITION  OF  TRADE. 

The  following  is  a portion  only  of  a letter 
received : — 

It  strikes  me  that  as  long  as  the  Legislature  or 
those  connected  with  the  Government  boards  give 
away  the  contracts  of  eight  or  ten  different  trades- 
men’s work  to  one  single  monopolising  contractor, 
and  that  society  generally  adopts  the  system 
(which  it  has),  you  need  never  expect  content 
ment  amongst  the  tradesmen;  nor  will  you  have 
good  workmen  in  all  or  any  of  the  difterc-nt  trades 
it  takes  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  to 
finish  a building;  and,  if  this  be  continued,  in  a 
very  ft-w  years  you  will  have  no  one  to  educate 
apprentices. 

It  is  within  the  last  half  century  that  this 
w’holesalc  system  has  been  generally  adopted  in  all 
the  Government  public  boards  and  with  private 
parties,  as  previously  the  bricklayer,  stone-cutter, 
plasterer,  carpenter,  painter,  slater,  plumber, 
sculptor,  and  many  other  trades  bad  the  benefit 
of  their  separate  contracts.  Then  we  had  resiiect- 
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able  employers  in  each  and  all  of  these  trades, 
which  can  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the  different 
directories  of  the  time,  and  even  since,  and  who  are 
all  but  gone,  only  in  name.  All  these  separate 
trades  are  monopolised  and  engrossed  by  one 
capital  and  grinding  monopolist  contractor,  who 
too  often  sub-contracts  each  department  of  these 
works  to  the  cheapest  journeyman  in  trade,  even 
should  he  want  knowledge,  capital,  or  character. 

Now,  what  I would  suggest  as  a remedy  is,  to 
license  all  the  tradesmen  throughout  the  Queen’s 
territories,  of  every  class  and  trade  ; and  that,  by 
a test  of  servitude,  skill,  and  ability,  if  passed  into 
a law,  this  would  have  the  effect  of  doing  away  with 
those  local  trades’  societies  which  every  tradesman, 
as  a stranger,  has  to  join  in  every  city  he  goes  into 
before  he  will  be  permitted  to  work  in  the  majo- 
rity of  employments.  Let  each  working  trades- 
man pay  in’o  the  Exchequer  li.  per  year  as  a 
license,  and  each  employer,  say  3^.,  which  could 
go,  as  the  Government  might  choose,  either  to 
support  the  old  and  infirm  of  each  trade,  or  to 
educate  their  orphan  children,  or  to  relieve  the 
general  taxation;  and  by  this  means  the  Govern- 
ment would  make  at  least  ten  millions  per  year  in 
favour  of  the  Exchequer,  and  could  keep  a registry 
of  their  names  and  residences,  which  could  he  con- 
stituted into  a standing  army  of  irresistible  power 
and  magnitude,  and  that,  too,  without  any  extra 
expense  to  the  State. 

Also,  I would  press  on  the  Privy  Council  or 
Board  of  Trade  to  have  all  the  public  works  sub- 
divided, so  as  each  separate  trade  could  have  the 
benefit  of  their  own  servitude,  skill,  and  ability. 
This  alteration  would  require  no  new  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. By  subdividing  all  those  contracts  under 
the  Board  of  Works,  Ecclesiastical  Board,  Board 
of  Ordnance,  Woods  and  Forests,  and  the  army 
and  navy  departments,  so  as  each  trade  would  be 
brought  into  competition,  you  would  have  less 
jobbing  between  either  architects,  engineers,  or 
clerks  of  works,  and  monopolising  contractors,  and 
do  away  for  ever  with  sub-letting  of  every  kind, 
as  it  is  easier  to  job  with  one  than  with  many. 

Thomas  M’Akaspie. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

SlH, — As  the  profession  are  very  likely  to  over- 
look the  fact  in  the  channels  which  the  council 
of  the  Royal  Academy  select  for  their  advertise- 
ment of  it,  will  yon  generously  give  them  the  ad- 
vantage of  your  circulation,  and  state  that  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke  has  been  elected  Prof,  ssor  of 
Architecture  there?  I looked  in  vain  last  year 
for  advertisements  in  your  pages  of  tlie  architec- 
tural lectures,  and  was  not  surprised  to  hear  after- 
wards (when  the  lectures  were  over,  and  I conld 
not  go)  of  the  comparatively  small  attendance  on 
these  occasions.  This  is  amongst  the  hundred 
small  foolishnesses  by  which  the  Academy  show 
their  disregard  or  want  of  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on  aroniid  them,  and  annoy  their  best 
friends.  An  old  Student  of  the  R.  A. 


"BLIND  BUILDERS.” 

Sir,— May  I call  your  attention  to  the  two  following 
listsofienilers.  again  makingpublic  that  “ blind  builders  ” 
still  exist.  The  first  is  for  an  alteration  to  Claremont 
Chapel,  Pentonville-hill.  Clerkenweil,  and  the  second  for 
repairs,  partly  re-building,  and  alterations  to  a house, 
No.  11,  Tavistock-row,  Covent-gardeii. 

Clarcviont  Chapel—'t.U.  Tany,  Architect. 

Brass 0 0 

Marigin 341  0 0 

Roberts 289  0 0 

Bowler  266  0 0 

Richards  224  0 0 

No.  11,  Tavistock-row,  Covent-garden. 

Keys  & Head  rf730  0 0 

Scott 636  0 0 

Fowler  432  0 0 

Thompson  429  0 0 

■Williams,  Brothers  293  0 0 

Comment  upon  this  is  unnecessary;  but  whence  arises 
the  discrepancy  ? In  my  opinion  it  arises  froni  the  fact 
that  many  men  who  call  themselves  builders  have  no 
right  whatever  to  do  so.  1 can  name  numbers  (many  of 
large  firms)  who  now  arc  professing  to  understand  all  tiie 
minutim  of  building  (and  many  of  them  act  ns  .nirvei/ors 
also  !),  who  have  been  working  jewellers,  brokers,  dealers 
in  old  building  materials,  barbers,  &c.  &c.,  and  who  have 
amassed  fortunes  by  others’  experience  and  mind.  In 
days  gone  by,  when  every  part  of  a building  was  entrusted 
to  each  department,  when  bricklayers  executed  brick- 
work (which  now  will  bear  the  severest  critici-m),  the 
mason  mason’s  work,  the  carpenter  and  ji  iner  his  work 
—and  so  on  through  all  the  different  trades,  then  a lad 
was  obliged  to  serve  a. seven  years’ apprenticeship  to  be 
an  accomplished  tradesman  of  his  department ; but  now 
seven  littie  months  are  all  that  is  needed  for  a man  (how- 
CTer  humble  his  mind)  to  understand  fully  and  undertake 
the  whole  ol  the  trades  comb'ntd  under  the  head  ot  a 
builder.  Hence  arise  those  vast  differences  in  estimating  : 
and  very  naturally  persons  say.  if  one  man  can  do  a job 
for  300L,  and  get  a profit  therefrom — for  if  he  does  not, 
how  can  he  find  food,  raiment,  and  lodging  ?— what  a pro- 


digious profit  must  the  other  builders  require,  when 
another  estimate  is  nearly  800/.  You  have  written  pretty 
openly  and  Ireely  upon  the  subject,  and  I will  leave  ui 
your  hands  the  consideration  of  those  two  estimates. 
I am  one  who  looks  with  a serious  eye  at  every  one  who 
calls  himself  a builder,  and  a>k  the  questions  where  such 
a mail  served  his  lime  ? with  whom  ? and  whatdistinct  part 
of  the  trade  he  was  taught,  worked  at,  and  learned  ? — and 
if  these  three  simple  questions  were  asked  by  every  pro- 
fessional man  before  he  invited  (self-styled)  builders  to 
offer  tenders,  the  remedy  would  be  accomplished  to  a very 
great  extent.  C.  F. 


GAUGE  FOR  LEAD  AND  GLASS. 

Sir, — An  architectural  friend  of  mine  having 
been  imposed  upon  by  a builder  in  reference  to 
lead,  bad  a gauge  very  carefully  and  accurately 
made  in  a thin  piece  of  brass,  with  the  respective 
weights  of  from  -lib.  to  91b.  lead,  marked  on  the 
sides  of  each  slit,  and  by  that  means  was  enabled 
to  teat  all  weights  of  that  article, — thereby  pre- 
venting and  5^lbs.  being  substituted  for  Clbs., 
and  other  similar  "mistakes;”  and  1 believe  it 
answers  very  well. 

Such  a one  could,  with  care,  be  made  for  glass, 
&c.,  to  carry  in  the  pocket.  S.  Y. 


In  reply  to  " One  of  the  Profession,”  inquiring 
about  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  weight 
of  lead  without  weighing,  I think  the  following 
would  answer  for  milled  lead. 

The  weight  per  foot,  according  to  the  several 
thicknesses,  is  as  follows: — 

1*5  of  an  iuch  thick  ...  lbs. 

Vi  5 „ 


Inch 


10  „ 
12  „ 
14-J  „ 

19^  „ 
2yi  „ 
-l-li  ,, 
59  „ 


Take  apiece  of  stout  copper,  or  zinc,  and  notch 
out  these  several  thicknesses,  and  it  will  form  a 
gauge  to  ascertain  the  weight.  I apprehend  the 
notches  need  not  go  further  than  \ of  an  inch 
14j  lb.  James  Edmeston, 

Salvador  House,  Bishopsgate. 


Sir, — In  reply  to  " One  ot  the  Profession,"  at  page 
355,  allow  me  to  mention  that  I have  seen  an  instrument 
for  the  purpose  aUuOed  to.  It  was  of  circular  lorm  three 
or  four  itiches  diameter,  with  concentric  scales,  indices, 
and  a means  of  taking  the  thickness  with  great  exacti- 
tude; the  results  being  obtained  bj‘  a process  similar  to 
that  employed  with  the  slide-rule. 

With  regard  to  the  weight  of  lead,  there  can  be  no 
tlifticulty  in  works  of  magnitude,  as  every  sheet  is 
stamped  in  the  way  noted  in  the  margin:  10  3 1 
the  first  line  showing  the  total  in  cwts.  qrs.  34i 

and  lbs.;  the  second  the  length  of  the  sheet  in  5 
feet;  and  the  third,  the  weight  per  loot.  The  sheets  are 
all  rolled  at  a 7 leet  gauge,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  mark 
is  therefore  easily  tested.  There  is  usually  a side  number 
for  reference  in  the  merchants’  books. 

Sheet  glass  of  thirteen  ounces  to  the  foot,  is  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick ; and  tweiity-iour  ounce  glass, 
one-ninth  of  an  inch.  But  the  young  architect  should 
accustom  his  eye  to  these  points,  as  instruments  are  nut 
always  at  hand  when  wanted ; and  to  those  unaccustomed 
to  their  use,  are  often  as  mischievous  as  the  cabman's 
■■  distance  indicator;  ’’  ex.  gr. 

Fare. — What  have  1 to  pay  ? 

Cahby. — Five  shillings,  sir. 

Fare. — Wliy,  I have  not  ridden  two  miles  I 

Cabby.-  Can’t  help  it,  sir;  we  always  goes  by  the  index. 

T.  M.  , 


LEEDS  CORN-EXCHANGE  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — I observe  in  your  last  number  a letter  upon  this 
subject,  signed  ‘‘  Sem,’’  reflecting  upon  the  supposed  in- 
tentions both  of  the  Leeds  Markets  Committee  (who  have 
the  managcnieut  of  the  corn-exchange  competition)  and 
of  myself. 

As  some  of  your  readers  are  probably  interested  in  this 
competition,  and  as  they  may  lairly  presume  that  such 
supposititious  statements  would  not  have  been  permitted  to 
appear  in  so  caretiilly-coiiducted  a journal  as  tiie  Builder 
witliout  some  foiindatiou  in  lact,  1 may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  assure  them  and  yourself,  sir,  that  not  one  of 
the  suspicions  so  freely  indulged  in  by  your  correspondent 
has  any  such  foundation  whatever. 

The  committee  have  had  no  intention  of  placing  the 
works  in  my  hands,  nor  have  I any  intention  at  under- 
taking them.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  accordance  with 
my  recommendation  to  tliem  H orn  the  first,  that  they  have 
determined  to  entrust  this  building  to  an  architect.  They 
decided  to  throw  the  design  open  to  competition,  because 
they  believed  it  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  -stipulations  in  the  conditions  for  sufficiently-de- 
tailed plans  and  minute  specification,  to  enable  builders 
to  tender  from,  are  intended  not  only  to  secure  carelul 
estimates  from  competing  architects,  and  to  enable  the 
committee  to  have  these  estimates  tested,  if  necessary, 
but  to  prevent  ‘‘approximate’’  estimating  upon  insufli- 
cient  data.  The  ocher  stipulations  which  your  corre- 
spondent appears  to  dislike  have  a similar  end  in  view. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  best  designs  submitted  are 
not  ol  too  Cost!)  a character,  and  if  no  other  unforeseen 
objection  arise,  the  committee  do  not  intend,  nor  do  they 
in  their  instructioiis  express,  otherwise  than  that  the 
successful  architect  should  carry  out  ins  designs,  as  well 
as  receive  the  premium. 

I forward  a copy  of  the  instructions  for  your  own  in- 
spection, and  shall  be  happy  to  give  any  explanation  that 


may  be  in  ray  power  to  any  competing  architect  who  will 
address  a line  to  me. 

I trust,  sir,  that  you  and  your  readers  will  be  satisfied 
with  my  assurances  that  the  Markets  Committee  has  had 
no  intention  of  acting  in  the  discreditable  manner  sug- 
gested by  your  anonymous  correspordent,  and  I only 
regret  that  he  should  liave  been  permitted  to  occupy 
your  valuable  colurans  with  groundless  suspicions  of  a 
public  body,  and  with  uncalled-for  personal  remarks  upon 
a professional  man. 

EDWARD  FILLITER,  Civil  Engineer, 

Borough  Surveyor,  I^eeds. 


"HERTFORD  BUILDING  COMPANY’S 
COTTAGE  COMPETITION.” 

Sir,—  I have  anxiously  watched  your  two  last  impres- 
sions,  expecting  to  have  seen  something  relative  to  the 
above  competition. 

Designs  from  about  twenty-eight  architects  were  re- 
ceived, and.  after  exhibiting  them  to  the  public  two  or 
three  days,  eight  gentlemen  were  written  to,  requesting 
their  attendance ; and  upon  the  day  named  eight  gentle- 
men made  tbeir  appearance,  each  surprised  at  seeing  so 
n.auy  others.  One  by  one  they  had  an  audience,  and 
were  told  by  the  directors  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
decide  on  that  clay.  After  a lapse  of  some  days  letters 
were  received  stating  that  the  premium  of  2Ql.  had  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Dyball,  of  Cheapside.  Now,  sir,  Mr. 
Dyball  was  not  one  of  the  eight  who  were  brought  from 
Norfolk,  Nottinghamshire,  Somersetshire,  Kent,  Hamp- 
shire, and  Loudon. 

1 am  also  iiitonned,  on  the  authority  of  persons  living 
at  Hertford,  and  who  inspected  the  designs,  that  Mr.  D.’s 
plans  were  sent  in  two  or  three  clays  alter  the  other  de- 
signs were  exhibited  to  the  public. 

Can  wc  not  claim  our  time  and  expenses  ? 

One  of  thk  Eicut. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Southwater. — One  of  the  windows  of  the  church 
of  this  place  has  been  recently  enlarged,  and 
filled  with  stained  glass,  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Henry  Fletcher.  The  glass  is  hy  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Clayton.  The  subjects  illustrated  in  it  are, — 1. 
The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  2.  The  Circum- 
cision of  Christ.  3.  Christ  Receiving  and  Bless- 
ing Little  Children.  4.  Infant  Baptism.  In  the 
upper  compartment  of  the  window  is  the  figure 
of  our  Saviour,  seated  on  his  mediatorial  throne, 
in  the  attitude  of  injparting  benediction. 

Taunton. — A stained  glass  window,  says  the 
Taunton  Courier,  has  just  been  placed  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  church  of  Taunton,  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord 
Hinton,  Colonel  of  the  let  Somerset  Militia,  by 
his  brother  officers.  It  is  a three-light,  and  has 
full-length  effigies  of  three  of  the  warriors  of  the 
Old  Testament— Joshua,  David,  and  Gideon,  under 
light  canopies.  Beneath  are  panels  illustrative 
of  Joshua’s  vision  of  the  captain  of  the  host, 
David  slaying  Goliah,  and  Gideon  breaking  down 
the  idol.  In  the  tracery  are  angels  holding  Chris- 
tian armour. 

Launceston. — A stained  window,  value  200Z., 
has  been  placed  in  the  centre  aisle  of  the  east  end 
of  the  church  here.  It  represents  a scene  at 
Bethany  after  the  Ascension.  Above  are  the  two 
angels.  The  window  is  the  gii't  of  the  late  Mr. 
Edmund  Spettigue,  of  Launceston. 

IVarrington. — A stained  glass  window  is  about 
to  be  erected  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Warrington, 
in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Beamont.  The  sub- 
ject is  "Dorcas  distributing  Alms  to  the  Poor.” 
The  cost  will  be  about  130^.  It  is  to  be  executed 
by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 


gaalis  gmibib. 

An  Analysis  of  Ancient  Domestic  Architecture  in 
O-reat  Britain.  By  P.  T.  Doliman  and  J.  R. 
JOBBiNS.  No.  7.  London  : Masters. 

The  current  number  of  this  well-executed  work 
contains  four  plates  illustrative  of  the  Guesten 
Hall,  Worcester,  of  the  efforts  to  preserve  which 
we  have  lately  spoken.  The  illustrations  com- 
prise an  interior  and  exterior  elevation,  and  full 
details  of  the  elegant  timber  roof  which  distin- 
guishes it.  The  Guesten  Hall  appears  to  have 
been  commenced  about  the  year  1320,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  monastic  establishment  of  Worces- 
ter, as  a place  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors. 

Speaking  of  Worcester,  we  may  mention  that 
the  further  restoration  of  the  cathedral,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Perkins,  has  been  commenced. 
Messrs.  Bennett  & Sons,  of  Birmingham,  are  the- 
contractors. 


VARIORUM. 

The  state  of  progress  made  with  the  additions 
to  the  American  Houses  of  Parliament, — theUnited 
States Ciipitol, — isrecorded  intheprinted  " Reports 
of  Captain  M.  C.  Meigs,  accompanying  the  annual 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  year  1859  ” 
(G.  Bowman,  Washington,  printer).  From  these 
reports  it  appears  that  the  interior  of  the  Capitol 
extension  is  now  nearly  completed ; that  the  re* 
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building  of  the  dome  is  so  far  on  the  way,  that  the 
iron  framework  is  put  up,  and  a part  of  the  iron 
covering  laid  on ; and  that  the  subject  of  ventila- 
tion turns  out  to  have  been  nearly  as  great  a pro- 
blem in  the  United  States  Capitol  as  in  the  British 
Housesof  Parliament. — ^ — In  a tract  on  the  Thames 
Navigation,  titled  “ Reduction  of  the  flow  of  the 
tide,  with  the  beneficial  results  thereof”  (Black- 
wood, Paternoster-row),  Mr.  George  Wylson,  C.E., 
suggests  the  formation  of  breakwaters,  to  limit  the 
width  of  the  river,  at  Southend,  by  which  means, 
he  maintains,  a proportionate  reduction  of  the 
high  tides  will  take  place,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
which  he  sums  up  as  comprehending  the  drainage 
of  London  and  its  suburbs;  the  reclaiming  of 
land  from  the  influence  of  the  high  tide ; the 
offering  facilities  for  the  safe,  speedy,  and  econo- 
mical erection  of  river-walls  j the  further  deepen- 
ing of  the  bed  of  the  river;  increased  and  ready 
dock-accommodation;  shelter  for  vessels  from 
storms  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  ; and  the  ex- 
tension of  railways  in  conjunction  with  the  break- 
waters. 


To  ASCEETAIK  WHETHEB  A ROOJI  IS  BaMP 
OE  150T. — Place  a weighed  quantity  of  fresh  lime 
in  an  open  vessel  in  the  room,  and  leave  it  there 
for  twenty-four  hours,  carefully  closing  the  win- 
dows and  doors.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  re-weigh  the  lime,  and  if  the  increase  ex- 
ceeds one  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight,  it  is 
not  safe  to  live  in  the  room. — Cosmos. 

Abeetskie,  neae  Beecon. — A vestry  meeting 
took  place  on  Friday,  the  1st  of  June,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  tenders  for  the  restoration  of 
the  church.  The  designs  are  by  Mr.  Charles 
Buckeridge,  Oxford.  1 he  following  tenders  were 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  contractors  by  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morgan  : — Williams  & Sons, 
Brecon,  622Z. ; R.  Price,  Brecon,  542?.;  Griffiths 
& Son,  Brecon  (accepted),  510?. ; E.  Winstoue, 
Brecon,  4 H?,  The  works  are  to  commence 
immediately. 

Biekenheab. — On  Monday,  4th  June,  it  was 
stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Birkenhead  commis- 
sioners, that  the  net  profits  upon  the  supply  of 
gas  and  water  to  the  township,  during  the  past 
year,  amounted  to  2,800?.,  and  that  in  time  the 
local  rates  would  be  very  materially  reduced  from 

thesesources. Duringsomeremarks  at  tbemeet- 

ing  of  the  Birkenhead  commissioners  recently, 
the  chairman,  Mr.  John  Laird,  stated  that  the 
new  landing  stage  for  Woodside  would  be  ready 
in  twelve  month-*,  and  that  the  contract  had  just 
been  given  to  Messrs.  Vernon  & Son,  the  builders 
■of  the  present  great  landing  stage  at  Liverpool. 

Railway  Mattees. — It  is  decided  to  erect  a 
new  railway  station  at  Kendal.  The  designs  have 
been  furnished  by  Mr.  Worthington,  of  Man- 
chester, and  the  cost  is  estimated  to  be  between 

7,000?.  and  8,000?. The  new  station  at  the 

Leamington  avenue  terminus  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  railway  is  approaching  completion. 
The  building  is  composed  of  white  brick  and  stone. 
The  platform  is  250  feet  long  by  12  feet,  with 
■entrance-hall,  first  and  second-class  waiting-rooms, 
and  various  offices.  The  building  has  been  de- 
signed by  Mr.  W.  Baker,  the  engineer  of  the 
company,  and  erected  by  Mr.  Purnell,  of  Rugby, 

at  a cost  of  about  4,500^ A company  is  being 

formed  for  piercing  a tunnel  through  the  Simplon, 
in  connection  with  a railway  line  which  is  to  start 
from  Geneva,  touch  at  Thonon,  Martigny,  Sion, 
and  Brigg,  and  end  at  Arona  on  the  Italian  side. 

Peoposed  Cascades  aud  Fodntaiks  eoe  the 
ViCTOBiA-PAEK,  Batii.— It  is  proposed,  says  the 
Sat/t  Chronicle,  to  construct  near  the  level  of  the 
river  a filtering  apparatus,  and  from  thence  to 
force  the  water  up  to  a tank  or  pond  (to  be  made 
in  centre  of  paddock  at  the  corner  of  Park -lane), 
by  means  of  “ Fryer’s  Water-Raising  Apparatus.” 
From  the  tank  or  pond  it  would  fiow  on  to  Cas- 
cade No.  1,  in  upper  dell,  and  winding  round  the 
dell  flowing  on  to  Cascade  No.  2,  in  lower  dell, 
and  passing  on,  underneath  the  proposed  orna- 
mental bridge,  down  through  pipes  to  the  pond, 
and  rising  there  as  a fountain  should,  viz.,  a grace- 
ful display  of  water,  unincumbered  by  inexpres- 
sive river  gods  and  nymphs,  or  vomiting  gar- 
goyles. From  thence,  if  desirable  and  the  funds 
will  admit,  Cascade  No.  4 may  be  formed  in  the 
valley  below  the  pond  : the  water  would  then  re- 
turn to  its  original  source  through  the  drains, 
unless  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk-crescent  desired 
to  make  use  of  it  first  to  adorn  the  centre  of  their 
lawn.  In  raising  the  funds  for  the  first  cost  no 
difficulty  is  apprehended,  liberal  offers  of  assist- 
ance having  been  already  promised. 
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Ibon  and  the  Ieon  Teade.  — The  London 
Association  of  Foremen  Engineers  (St.  Swithin’s- 
lane)  have  printed  for  distribution  a paper  read 
by  Mr.  James  Robertson,  at  one  of  their  meetings, 
on  the  “ History  of  Iron  and  the  Iron  Trade.”  It 
is  a sensible  sketch  of  the  subject. 

Gas  at  Earestown. — Since  the  introduction 
of  gas  into  Earlstown  (upwaids  of  twenty  years 
ago)  the  price  of  this  useful  article  has  never 
been  below  ISs.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  No 
wonder  the  consumption  of  gas  is  very  small 
with  a price  so  primitively  and  extravagantly 
high.  A reduction  of  Is.  3d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet, 
according  to  the  Kelso  Chronicle,  has  Just  been 
announced,  making  the  present  price  ISs.  9d.  j 
but  the  reduction  is  far  too  small  to  do  any  good 
either  to  the  consumer  or  the  manufacturer  : it  is 
still,  in  fact,  all  hut  prohibitive. 

Peetention  of  BANKEurTCT.  — Mr.  David 
Smith,  an  extensive  wholesale  merchant,  of 
Glasgow,  and  a county  magistrate,  has  submitted 
a proposal  to  the  Attorney-General  of  England  for 
the  prevention  of  bankruptcy’.  A study  of  the 
systems  of  bankruptcy  in  other  countries,  espe- 
cially those  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Hamburg, 
has  suggested  to  him  the  expediency  of  enacting 
stringent  rules,  under  severe  penalties,  for  com- 
pelling every  man  who  trades  on  credit  to  balance 
his  books  at  least  once  a year,  and  providing  that 
where  a trader,  at  the  end  of  any  year,  finds  that 
he  has  lost  all  his  own  capital  and  is  below  par,  it 
shall  be  imperative  on  him,  under  the  penalty  of 
imprisonment,  to  call  a meeting  of  his  creditors, 
and  lay  before  them  a statement  of  his  affairs. 

Montjiiental. — The  committee,  at  Southamp- 
ton, for  the  erection  of  a memorial  to  the  late 
Alderman  Richard  Andrews,  have  resolved — 
‘^That  Mr.  Brannon’s  design  be  adopted,  provided 
Mr.  Bryer  and  Mr.  Brain  will  agree  to  enter  into 
a joint  contract  to  carry  the  same  into  effect,  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications  sub- 
mitted for  the  same,  for  320?. ; and  provided  they 
do  obtain  two  sureties,  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
committee,  and  that  no  Bath  stone  be  used  ex- 
ternally.”  A monument,  at  the  expense  of  the 

members  of  the  Waterford  Hunt  Club,  has  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Waterford.  It  consists  of  a plain  ancient  Irish 
cross  and  pedestal,  of  Wicklow  granite,  placed 
upon  a cubic  base,  constructed  of  stone,  and 
7 feet  in  dimension.  The  cross  is  raised  upon  the 
spot  where  the  marquis  was  killed.  The  monu- 
ment, including  cross,  pedestal,  and  base,  presents 
an  tlevation  of  more  than  20  feet. 

Important  to  Well-sinkees  and  Others. — 
It  is  well  known,  remarks  a contemporary,  ‘'that 
carbonic  acid  often  accumulates  in  large  quantities 
at  the  bottom  of  wells,  and  that  its  presence  may 
be  ascertained  by  letting  down  a lighted  candle, 
which  will  go  out  as  soon  as  the  fiame  comes  into 
contact  with  the  gas.  Many  men  have  lost  their 
lives  from  descending  into  wells  in  this  state. 
M.  Sylvestre  has  disjovered  an  easy  way  of  ab- 
sorbing this  fatal  gas.  He  pours  lime-water 
(water  in  which  lime  has  been  slaked)  gradually 
into  the  w'ell,  allowing  it  to  trickle  down  the 
sides;  and  then  throws  down  some  five  or  six 
pounds  of  quicklime  in  lumps.  By  the  next  day 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  all  absorbed,  and  the  well 
is  sife.”  Who  M.  Sylvestre  may  be  we  know  not, 
but  it  is  many  years  since  this  mode  of  absorbing 
the  carbonic  acid  of  wells  was  pointed  out  in  our 
columns.  We  only  mention  what  is  now  said  as 
to  it,  because  we  still  occasionally  see  recorded 
cases  in  which  persons  lose  their  lives  from  not 
adopting  some  such  precautionary  measure. 

Condition  of  oee  Monuments.  — Remarks 
have  been  justly  made  on  the  delays  which  take 
place  in  the  completion  and  erection  of  our  public 
monuments;  but  the  utter  neglect  of  these  monu- 
ments after  they  have  been  erected  is  perhaps 
still  more  unaccountable.  We  pay  extravagant 
prices  for  our  statuary  ; yet,  when  a statue  is  once 
placed  on  its  pedestal,  paid  for,  and  consigned  to 
the  blackening  and  corroding  influence  of  the 
London  atmosphere,  no  one  seems  to  care  any 
more  for  it.  A few  weeks  ago  the  Prince  Consort 
was  invited  to  view  the  decorations  of  the  arcades 
of  the  Royal  Exchange;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  means  were  taken  on  that  occasion  to  conceal 
from  sight  the  statue  of  her  Majesty,  by  Lough, 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  and 
which  is  now  so  begrimed  and  disfigured  by  soot 
that  the  features  are  scarcely  discernible,  and,  if 
seen  by  his  Royal  Highness,  must  have  been  a 
positive  eyesore.  A trifling  outlay  would  suffice 
for  cleansing  and  keeping  clean  all  the  public 
statues  of  London ; but  it  is  begrudged,  and  we 
act  in  respect  of  the  smoke  nuisance  as  if  it 
were  irremediable. — A.  F.  H. 
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Effect  of  the  Removal  of  Duties. — A 
correspondent  of  the  Morning  Star  gives  statistics 
showing  that  between  1841  and  1851,  when  the 
excise  duties  on  bricks  and  glass  were  abolished, 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  increased  not 
quite  thirteen  per  cent. — the  number  of  people 
employed  in  making  glass  rather  more  than  fifty 
per  cent.;  the  number  of  bricklayers,  brickmakers, 
and  dealers,  rather  more  than  seventy  per  cent,  j 
and  the  number  of  other  persons  employed  in  the 
building  trade,  rather  more  than  forty  per  cent. 

Frescoes  at  Netley  Abbey. — Mr.  J.  Smith, 
of  the  Ordnance  Office,  Southampton,  in  the 
Hampshire  Advertiser,  announces  the  discovery  of 
fresco  paintings  on  the  walls  of  Netley  Abbey, 
Pieces  of  coloured  ornament,  he  says,  are  still  ad* 
heriug  to  the  walls,  although  to  decipher  them 
requires  a considerable  amount  of  patience,  owing 
to  successive  coats  of  whitewash  having  been 
passed  over  their  surface,  which  holds  so  firmly  on 
to  the  original  ground  that  it  is  almo>t,  in  many 
instances,  impossible  to  remove  it,  whilst  damp 
and  mildew  Lave  been  doing  their  subtle  work| 
rendering  what  remains  quite  brittle  or  rotten. 

Artisans  and  the  Volunteer  Movement.— 
Through  the  zeal  of  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  ineum* 
I bent  of  St.  Luke’s,  Berwick-street,  the  Lord 
I Lieutenant  of  the  county  has  rescinded  the  rulo 
which  obliged  all  members  of  the  Working  Men’s 
College  Corps  to  be  members  of  the  College.  A 
company  is  being  formed  at  St.  Luke’s,  subscrip- 
tion small  and  uniform  inexpensive,  to  enable 
artisans  to  join  the  Volunteers  without  special 
pecuniary  help  from  others.  The  “St.  Luke’s 
Rifles”  will  form  a company  of  the  “19th  Mid- 
dlesex,” which  was  the  “ Working  Men’s  College 
Corps,”  and  now  a Working  Men’s  Corps,  and 
have  battalion  drill  with  them : their  company 
drill,  however,  will  he  held  in  the  school-room, 
under  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Berwick-street,  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays,  from  8 till 
10  p.m.  We  want  to  see  working  men  in  general, 
and  operative  builders  in  particular,  taking  a more 
active  share  in  the  movement. 

Peevention  of  Boilee  Explosions. — Recent 
explosions  of  boilers  have  induced  the  Wolvef’ 
hampton  Advertiser  to  call  attention  to  an  inven- 
tion patented  by  Mr.  Thomas  York,  of  this  town, 
in  1856.  It  is  designated  a “ Patent  Safety  Valve 
and  Low  and  High  Water  Indicator.”  Its  pecu- 
liarity consists  chiefly  in  blowing  off  the  steam 
from  the  boiler  when  the  water  rises  too  high,  or 
sinks  too  low,  and  when  the  steam  exceeds  the 
pressure  applied  by  a spring,  it  escapes  as  in  an 
ordinary  safety-valve.  The  apparatus  consists  of 
a lever,  from  each  end  of  which  descends  a rod, 
bearing  a float.  The  lever  is  suspended  within 
the  boiler  by  a fulcrum,  upon  the  centre  of  which 
it  moves  freely  in  a vertical  direction.  An  iron 
box  containing  the  valve  and  the  spring  is  bolted 
upon  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  the  spring  (which 
is  spiral)  presses  upon  the  valve. 

The  Metropolitan  Drineing-FountainS 
Association. — The  first  annual  meeting  of  this 
association  was  held  on  the  Slst  of  May,  at 
Willis’s  Rooms,  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,  M.P.,  in  the 
chair.  From  the  report  we  learn  that  the  plan  of 
attaching  money-boxes  to  the  fountains  for  the 
donations  of  friends  has  been  adopted,  and  the 
first  money-box  has  been  placed  at  the  first  erected 
fountain  on  Snow-hill.  So  far  as  the  experience 
of  four  weeks  justifies  an  opinion,  it  is  very  en- 
couraging, and  a sum  of  8d.  a day  has  been  de- 
posited in  small  coins  varying  from  farthings  to 
two-shilling  pieces.  The  experiment  is  to  be  ex- 
tended to  five  other  fountains,  when,  if  successful, 
it  is  proposed  to  supply  every  fountain  with  a 
money-box,  when  the  erection  will  be  more  than 
self-supporting.  Among  the  fountains  in  prepa- 
ration may  be  instanced,  besides  that  for  the 
Royal  Exchange, — the  donation  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Gurney, — a costly  fountain,  of  Gothic  design,  in- 
tended for  Palace-yard,  or  some  other  site  con- 
tiguous to  Westminster  Abbey,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Charles  Buxton,  M.P. ; a fountain,  of  classic  de- 
sign, to  be  placed  in  the  Strand,  presented  by  Mr. 
Robert  Hanbury,  M.P. ; and  a fountain  for  which 
Mr.  Theed,  the  sculptor,  is  preparing  statues. 
Another  fountain  has  just  been  erected  in  front  of 
St.  George’s  Hospital,  Hyde-park-corner,  after  a 
design  by  Mr.  Westmacott,  R.A.  Mr.  John  Bell 
has  also  prepared  some  designs  of  both  standard 
and  mural  fountains,  and  other  designs  are  in 
preparation  by  Messrs.  Wills.  A turncock  has 
been  appointed,  whose  exclusive  duty  it  is  to  visit 
the  fountains  at  regular  intervals,  for  the  purpose 
of  keepiug  them  clean  and  in  good  order.  A daily 
return  is  made  by  him  to  the  central  office.  The 
total  receipts  of  the  association  during  the  past 
year  have  amounted  to  2,609?.,  and  the  expenditure 
to  2,346?.,  leaving  a balance  of  263?. 
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Sashes  a>’d  Casements.— Mr.  John  Brown,  of 
Norwich,  has  patented  an  arrangement  to  render 
window-sashes  and  French  casements  dust  and 
water  tight  when  closed.  The  method  of  effecting 
this  appears  to  be  inexpensive  and  easy  of  appli- 
cation. Cloth  padding,  of  a simple  description,  and 
a screw'  sash- fastener,  being  all  that  is  required 
for  sashes,  and  for  casements,  a small  apparatus 
with  padding.  It  is  worth  looking  into. 

The  Business  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
CUBITT. — We  go  a little  out  of  our  usual  course 
to  mention  that  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr. 
Cubitt  have  relinquished  that  portion  of  the 
building  business  which  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  carried  on  at  the  premises  in  Grosvenor- , 
road,  Thames  Bank,  in  favour  of  Mr.  George 


Collection  op  English  and  Foreign  MSS. 
FROM  Fifieentii  Centuht. — We  see  from  a 
catalogue  of  sale  issued  by  Messrs.  Chimniock  & 
Galsworthy,  that  1,178  lots,  forming  only  a small 
portion  of  the  collection,  will  be  dispersed  under 
the  hammer  during  the  present  mouth.  The  his- 
torical value  of  many  of  the  documents  referred 
to  is  very  great,  particularly  those  relating  to  the 
Stuart  family  and  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth ; 
those  also  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  T.,  II,,  III., 
and  IV.  of  France,  are  very  interesting.  The 
great  aim,  however,  of  the  collector,  seems  to  have 
been  the  full  and  almost  perfect  illustration  of  the 
History  of  the  first  Republic,  and  the  Consulate 
and  Empire  of  the  first  Napoleon. 

The  Metropolitan  Railway. — On  Tuesday 


Hines,  to  whom  they  have  granted  a lease  of  the  , Mr.  Burcheli,  the  solicitor  to  the  company,  ap- 
workshops  and  premises.  Mr.  Hines  has  been  with  , peared  before  a bench  of  county  magistrates,  at 
the  late  Mr.  Cubitt  and  his  executors  for  upwards  j the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  and  applied  to  them, 
of  twenty-six  years,  and,  during  th.at  pciiod,  has  under  the  85tli  section  of  the  Lauds  Clauses  Con- 
taken  a leading  part  in  the  management  of  nearly  , solidation  Act,  1815,  to  appoint  a surveyor  to 
all  his  larger  works.  We  were  indebted  to  Mr.  value  certain  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dines,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  during  Mr.  | Grny’s-inn-lane,  which  the  company  desired  at 
Cuhitt’s  lifetime,  for  careful  experiments  as  to  once  to  take  possession  of.  A good  deal  of  dis- 
certain  de>irahle  facts.  I cussion  took  place,  and  ultimately  it  was  held  that 

AcciDfNT  AND  Los3  OF  LiFE,  GUERNSEY. — ; there  was  no  proper  proof  that  this  property  was 
On  the_  25th  ult.,  a workman  employed  at  the , a portion  of  that  which  was  authorized  to  be 
Methodist  New  Connection  Chapel,  In  course  of , taken  under  the  Company’s  Actj  and  it  was 
erection  at  Guernsey,  was  killed.  This  chapel  is  arranged  that  the  application  should  be  repeated. 


For  the  erection  of  New  Farmhouse,  Offices,  and  Home- 
stead at  Connington,  Cambridgeshire;  Mr.  Robert 
Hutcliinsoii,  of  Huntingdon,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied ; — 

Sams  & Brjdge  .^2,000  0 0 

Frohock  & Leach ),8l4  12  0 

French  L790  0 h 

Masou 1,741  0 0 

Saint  ; L739  10  0 

Allison  & Smith  1,729  0 0 

IbbotlAKing 1,720  13  0 

Allen  & Smith 1,690  0 0 

Hunting  lie  Son 1,660  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  Plumbago  Crucible  Works,  Bat- 
tersea;  Mr.  G.  O.  Leistrr,  architect: — 

Fowler  ^1,117  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  1,075  0 0 

Coleman l.n-’O  0 0 

Willson 990  0 0 

McLennan  A Bird 967  0 0 

Downs  (accepted)  gOj  0 0 


to  be  built  on  the  site  of  a house  that  once  be- 
longed to  the  late  Lord  Sausinarez.  To  accomplish 


Gas  Accounts. — A report  by  Mr.  J.  M'Clellaud, 
Glasgow  accountant,  has  been  printed,  in  which 


this  the  old  mansion  has  to  be  demolished.  A ! the  results  of  an  investigation  oAhe  hooks  of  the 
great  part  had  been  taken  down,  when,  in  the  act ' City  and  Suburban  Gas  Company  of  Glasgow  are 


of  bringing  a vault  to  the  ground,  a quantity  of 
brickwork  fell  upon  one  of  the  workmen : the 
others  escaped.  The  accident  happened  through 
neglect  on  the  workmen’s  part.  The  builder  bad 
given  the  necessary  orders  the  day  before,  but,  un- 
fortunately, they  had  been  disregarded.  Instead 
of  demolishing  gradually,  they  took  down  some 
stones  at  the  springing  of  the  arch.  This  straining 
the  arch  caused  it  to  full,  and  before  the  deceased 
had  time  to  escape  the  ruins  had  covered  liiua. 

The  CorpEic  Trade. — By  a special  return, 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  exports 
and  imports  of  copper  aud  copper  ore  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  Uec.  31,  1859,  we  find  that 
the  total  amount  of  copper  ore  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  was  71,277  tons,  and  copper 
wrought  and  unwrought,  25,105  tons.  The  total 
declared  quantity  of  the  copper  ore  exported  was 
987  tons,  of  which  921  tons  were  foreign,  and  6G 
tons  British.  The  copper,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought, exported  amounted  to  25,383  tons,  being 
22,788  tons  of  British,  and  2,59-1  tons  of  foreign 
copper.  The  imports  were  received  chiefly  from 
Chili,  Cuba,  and  Australia,  while  British  India 
and  France  were  the  largest  recipients  of  our 
exports:  the  former  took  7,123  tous,  aud  the 
latter  5,270  tons  of  copper. 

A New  Mode  of  Conveyance. — A prospectus 
has  been  issued  of  the  Pneumatic  Despatch  Com- 
pany, to  ho  established  for  the  construction  of 
pneumatic  tubes  for  the  conveyance  of  despatches 
and  parcels  between  various  stations  in  the  me- 
tropolis. The  system  has  for  several  years  been 
privately  in  operation,  the  Electric  and  Inter- 
national Telegraph  Company  having  employed  it 
between  their  central  station  in  Lothbury  and 
the  subsidiary  stations  in  Cornhill  and  the  Stock- 
Exchange.  It  is  now  proposed  to  lay  down  a 
comjilete  and  extended  series  of  public  lines  in 
London,  on  a scale  which  will  receive  not  merely 
papers  and  packets,  hut  parcels  of  considerable 
bulk,  including  the  mail-bags  of  the  Post-office, 
between  railways  and  the  district  offices.  It  is 
considered,  also,  that  it  will  be  found  desirable  to 
connect  the  various  Government  establishments. 
The  capital  is  to  be  250, 000^  in  10^.  shares.  The 
Marquis  of  Chandcs  is  the  chairman. 

Discovery  of  Assyrian  Antiquities  in 
Armenia.— The  discovery  of  “a  perfect  mine  of 
antique  art  treasures,”  in  some  mounds  outside 
the  old  Armeno-Assyriiin  city  of  Van,  is  spoken  of . 
by  a correspondent  of  the  Levant  Herald.  A 
couple  of  peasants  were  engaged  in  digging  out 
some  loose  stones  from  the  mounds  in  question, 
when  they  came  upon,  first  one,  and  then  a second 
bronze  plate,  thickly  embossed  with  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  interspersed  with  rude  angular  figures 
of  men  and  animals.  The  pasha  then  despatched 
a party  of  explorers  to  the  mounds,  and  the 
result  of  a few  days’  search  was  the  discovery  of  a 
splendid  bronze  human-headed  bull,  about  three- 
quarters  life-size,  a large  winged  eagle,  aud  two 
elaborately  carved  serpents,  all  of  seemingly  the 
purest  bronze.  The  exploration  has  not  been 
carried  further,  and  the  pasha  has  hnuded  overall 
to  the  Karahash  of  the  Armenians,  who  is  about 
wmelt  them  down  for  the  sake  of  the  copper ! 

Won’t  he  seU? 


given  by  order  of  a court  of  law,  in  connection 
with  a case  in  progress  at  the  instance  of  certain 
gas  consumers,  to  ascertain,  among  other  points, 
whether  the  profits  of  the  company  have  exceeded 
10  per  cent,  on  paid-up  capital.  The  accountant 
reported  that  the  paid-up  capital  was  135,7-lOf. ; 
expenditure  on  works  and  buildings,  156,228f.j 
average  gross  income,  33,433^.;  average  work- 
ing expenses,  20,983/.;  average  of  gas  made, 
159,737,748  cubic  feet;  of  gas  sold,  130,498,300 
cubic  feet;  of  loss,  29,239,418'  cubic  feet  (per 
annum,  of  course,  or  18'300  per  cent,  on  the 
make);  average  cost  of  manufacture,  3s.  2d. 
■590  per  1,000  cubic  feet;  average  price  to 
public,  5s.  Id.,  ’d-SG;  average  apparent  profit, 
Is.  lOd-,  ‘896  per  1,000  cubic  feet;  average  net 
income,  10,570/.;  average  dividend  thence  pay- 
able, 7'787  per  cent.;  average  dividend  from 
1845  to  1858  paid,  8'200  per  cent,  (surplus  from 
preuiiums  on  shares  sold).  Of  late  years  the  com- 
pany had  paid  the  maximum  dividend  of  10  per 
cent.,  free  of  income-tax.  In  1854',  about  the 
period  when  this  maximum  dividend  first  began  to 
be  paid,  the  price  had  been  reduced  from  Ss.  to 
43.  7d.,  and  this  reduction,  says  the  accountant, 
“formed,  with  the  augmented  consumption  of 
gas,  the  chief  operative  cause  of  the  increased 
surplus  revenue  of  the  company,”  and  one  of  the 
elements  of  its  “prosperous”  state  of  progress. 
Since,  then,  however,  the  price  to  its  26,000  con- 
Burners  had  been  raised  again  to  5s.,  on  the  ground 
of  a rise  in  the  price  of  coal. 


TENDERS 

For  building  St.  Luke's  Church,  Heywood,  Lancashire; 
Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  architect 

Hay,  Cochrane,  & Co .^11,652  0 0 

J.  Bramall  o o 

William  Buxton ll,30S  0 0 

Bowden,  Edwards,  & Co 10,521  0 0 

Thomas  Penk 10,060  0 0 

Hugh  Yates g.goo  0 0 

Mark  Foggett 9,692  o 0 

Edward  Hughes  (accepted)  ..  9,380  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  Three  Hnuses  on  the  New-road, 
Roche.ster,  for  Mr.  J.  L.  Levy;  Messrs.  Andrews  & Son, 
ai'chitects ; — 

Kemp,  Chatham j6’3,476  0 0 

Spicer,  Strood 2,918  0 0 

Jennings,  Rochester 2,598  0 0 

Lilley,  Strood  (accepted) 2,555  u 0 

For  the  erection  of  Seven  Houses,  Earl-street,  Kensing- 
ton  ; Mr.  W.  Sim,  architect ; — 

For  4 Houses.  For  5 Houses.  For  7 Houses. 
Cowland .. ^'2,944  0 0 ;fc'3,0j5  0 0 ^5,107  0 0 

Bird Nopricegiven.  3.130  0 0 No  price  given. 

Fish 2,470  0 0 3,055  0 0 .1,207  0 0 

Mr,  Fish's  tender  for  the  four  Houses  accepted. 

For  erecting  Corn  and  Flour  Store,  Horsfall  Basin, 
Regent’s  Canal,  for  Mc.ssrs.  Waters  & Steel;  Mr.  G.  A. 
Burn,  architect: — 

Bird  ^£2,986  0 0 

Dove  2,54s  0 0 

Downs  (accepted)  2,335  0 0 

For  works  in  erecting  Offices,  Warehouses,  and  Work- 
shops for  Messrs.  Parkinson,  Gas  Meter  Manufacturers, 
CoUege-lane,  City-road;  Mr.  J.  Tarring,  architect; 


Higgs,  Lambeth 

Patman  & Fotheringham  . . . 

. . . 2,224 

Myers 

Roberts,  Islington 

Foster,  Wbitefriars 

Batterbury  (accepted)  

For  Roads  and  Drains  on  the  Suburban  Land  Society’s 
Estate  at  Bromley,  Middlese.x : — 

Rivett.....' j£9no  0 0 

Ley 580  0 0 

Leyton  479  0 0 

Pound 452  15  0 


For  draining  and  forming  Roads  to  the  Building. ground 
adjoining  the  Hartford-road,  in  Huntingdon;  Mr.  Robert 
Hutchinson,  surveyor : — 

William  Mooney <£687  15  9 

Zacliariali  Hobbs 670  0 0 

Samuel  Mason 6117  8 0 

John  Saint 506  0 0 

Richard  Brown  450  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


8,  & L.  (shall  appear), —H.  N.  8 
ask  at  Wealo’s,  Holhoni ; and  F 
F.  F.  H.— J.  G,— F.  D.  (declined, 
E.  C.  (would  find  the 


— E,  Y.— Two  Yenn'  Subsciiber  (yee  ; 
illartoii's,  Newgate -8treot).-W.C.-J. 
»ithlhaiikB).-J.  T.— E.T.B.— E.  A.— 
to  prevent,  a great  riek), — W.  W.  (not 


:ar).— T,  .M,— R.  W,  J,— W,  B.  (the  duty  of  a clerk  of  w 
U>  see  that  the  orders  and  iuteutiona  of  the  architects  are  properly 
carried  out).— K.  II.— Canon  Gray.— C.  0.  E.  (we  cannot  attempt  to 
pronounce  on  the  ejicclal  arrangement  of  charges.  The  provision  of 
" auaiitit  lea  for  entimathig  ■'  U not  onlinsrlly  included  In  the  work  for 
which  5 percent,  is  charged).— M.N.—E.  W.  T.  (shall  npiiear).— E.  E. 
U.  B.— W.  H-T.  P. 

1^^  NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subseriptioiis,  t^o.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  1,  Tork-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
'‘Editor,”  and  NOT  to  the  " Publisher.” 

Post-office  Orders  and  Berniitances  should  be 
made  pagable  to  Mr.  Morris  22.  Coleman. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


jy^EMOEI 


;o  encourage  the  Present. 

By  GEOllOE  GODWIN. 

Author  of  " Town  Swainpe  and  Social  Bridges,”  &c. 

" This  priut^  lecture  should  be  read  and  thought  over  In  the  home 
of  oveiy  lieaaaut  and  arlizan  in  Great  Britain."— Art-youj-nnf. 
London  ; HARDWK'KE,  Piecadiliy  ; and  at  the  Olhee  of 
The  Builder,"  1.  Vork-slreet. 


Re  GEORGE  SMITH,  DECEASED.- 

Pursunnt  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  llie  U2uil  and  S3rd 


Properly,  and  to  relievo  Trustees,"  notice  is  h 
erciiltors  and  others  having  any  claims  ordemain 
EbUW  of  GEORUK  SMITH,  late  ol  No.  18,  Bin 
in  the  County  of  Surrey,  Timber  Merchant,  di 
the  eleventh  day  of  May  last,  are,  on  or  before  tin 
■ ' idcrvlgiied,  at  our  Cbam; 


read,  BtockweR, 
•d.  who  died  ou 
. day  or  JULY, 
'■  H.Barnard’s- 


imi,  Holboru,  in  the  City  of  Loudon  (as  Soliciiot  to  the  AduilnU- 
tmtfii  of  the  deceased),  jtfirllculnrs  of  their  debts  or  olainu,  or  In 
del'anlt  thereof  the  Adioiniitratrix  will,  at  the  expiration  of  the  above 
period,  proceed  to  distribute  the  assets  of  tho  said  Intestate  amongst 
the  patties  eutitlcd  thereto,  having  regard  to  the  debts  aud  claims 
only  of  which  she  shall  then  have  notice;  and  notice  is  hereby  lur- 
ther  given,  that  all  itersons  owing  any  debt  or  debts,  or  sums  of 
money  to  the  said  lutestato  or  to  his  estate,  arc  reijneiited  to  I'ay  tho 
same  to  us  on  behalf  of  the  said  Administratrix,  on  or  before  the  said 
2Ut  day  of  July.  I?d0.  D.ited  tliislitli  day  ol  June,  18ll0. 

SIDNEY  S.MITH  & SON, «.  Bamard's-ina,  H.  C.  llolbom,  London, 
Solicitors  to  the  Adiniuistratiix, 


Mr.  T.  Y.  KIMPTON,  architect  and 
SURVEYOR. 

2.  ADAM'S.COURT,  OLD  UHOAD-STREET,  LONDON,  E.a 
Disputed  accounts  speedily  adjusted. 

Artilicen'  works  measured  and  valued. 

Estates  surveyed  and  uiapjied. 

Designs,  working  and  detail  drawings,  maps,  plans,  tracings,  per- 
spectives, and  prol'essioual  aid  generally. 

Lithograpliy,  artistic  and  commercial,  with  despatch. 


M®-  " 

1.>X  CONS! 


W I L L I A ELLISON, 

CONSULTING  SURVEYOR,  late  of  STAINSBY-ROAD, 
lias  Liken  OlHces  at 
13,  FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS,  FENCHURCH-aTREET,  E.C. 

Where  he  continues  to  advise  BUILDEK8 
On  BREACHEd  of  CONTRACT  DISPUTED  ACCOUNT'S,  ic. 


■piCHARD  ROBERTS,  C.E.  (formerly  of 

X\|  SlIARf,  ROBERTS,  t CO.  Manchesler)  begs  to  inlorm  his 
irieiids  and  the  public,  that  he  has  entered  into  amingeuients  for 
carrying  on  the  business  of  CONSULTING  ENGINEER,  under  tho 
Firm  of  RICHARD  ROBERTS,  KIDD,  4 CO.  at  10,  Adaia-street, 
■ 'Iphi,  London. 


THOMAS  WYATT,  SURVEYOR, 

MADDOX-STREET,  KEOEXT-STP.EKT,  may  be  c- nsulUd 
ns  usual  on  BUILDING  CONTRACTS  ftud  bxtiiJi,  tlie mtjustment  of 
DISPUTED  ACCOUNTS,  ADVANCES  ou  BUILDING  SPECULA- 
TIONS, ic. 


DARTNERSHIP. — A London  Architect  is 

desirous  of  PURCHASING  a S1I.A.UE  of  not  less  than  3001.  in  a 
ll-cstablished  London  practice.— Address,  hi  coufldeuce,  to  ARCHI- 
TECT, c.arc  of  G.  G.  4,  Ivilbura  Priory,  Edgware-road,  W, 


A PARTNER  'WANTED,  in  the 

CX  PLUMBING,  PAINTING,  and  BUILDING  LINE.  Capital 
e(i  Hired,  7001. — Address,  A.  21.  S,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


June  16,  1860.] 
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Condition  of  London — Italians — Children. 

ETHNAL-GREEN  was 
startled  two  or  three 
weeks  ago  by  an  in- 
quiry before  the  coroner 
touching  the  death  of 
a woman  which  had  oc- 
curred in  St.  Bartho- ; 
lomew’s-street.  The  evi- 
dence showed  that  de- 
ceased, her  husband, 
and  seven  children,  the 
eldest  eighteen  years  of 
age,  slept  huddled  to- 
gether in  one  small 
wretched  apartment, 
and  the  jury  returned 
a verdict  “ That  the 
deceased  died  from  as- 
phyxia, produced  by 
the  overcrowded  and 
unwholesome  state  of 
the  room  where  she  had 
resided.” 

This  overcrowding 
and  other  evils  in  a sani- 
tary point  of  view,  are 
still  permitted  to  a 
lamentable  extent.  It 
may  be  noticed  as  satis- 
factory, however,  that 
in  many  districts  to 
which  we  have  directed 
attention,  improvements  have  been  effected. 
For  instance,  in  the  Soho  district,  where  one 
of  the  earliest  of  our  sanitary  sketches  was 
made,  model  lodging-houses  have  been  raised  ; 
and  close  to  Charlotte’s-buildings,  in  Gray’s 
Inn-lane,  schools  have  been  opened,  improved 
dwellings  have  been  erected,  and  a church  is 
now  rapidly  rising.  N evertheless,  the  buildings 
described  seven  or  eight  years  ago  in  Soho, 
and  those  in  Charlotte’s-buildings,  still  remain 
unchanged,  in  spite  of  the  appointment  of  dis- 
trict boards,  inspectors  of  nuisances,  and  the 
useful  agency  of  the  sanitary  department  of  the 
police. 

From  time  to  time  since  the  publication  of 
our  first  statement  respecting  Charlotte’s- 
buildings,  we  have  inspected  its  condition, 
considering  that  this  may  be  considered  as  a 
type  of  many  other  places  which  are  thickly 
inhabited,  and  where,  through  ill  arrangements, 
health  and  life  are  constantly  sacrificed.  At 
times  when  the  public  attention  has  been  directed 
to  this  dismal  spot,  the  dilapidations  have  been, 
to  some  extent,  repaired,  the  dingy  walls 
whitewashed,  and  some  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  cleanliness  of  the  back  part  of  the  pre- 
mises. This  partial  benefit  is,  however,  but 
temporary,  for  the  north  side  of  the  place  is 
as  filthy  and  dangerous  as  it  was  nine  or  ten 
years  ago.  When  we  last  saw  it  the  pavement 
was  broken,  and  the  earth  saturated  with 
every  kind  of  refuse.  The  closets  were  stopped 
and  overflowing  into  the  yards,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere was  so  heavy  that  the  people  declared 
that  they  were  not  able  to  have  the  windows 
open.  The  condition  of  the  interiors  was 
equally  bad,  and  no  words  can  give  an  idea  of 
the  pictures  of  neglect  which  were  there  pre- 
sented, close  though  it  be  to  the  life  and 
wealth  of  a great  London  thoroughfare. 

To  one  circumstance  we  would  particularly 
direct  attention.  The  time  of  our  visit  w’as  about 
three  o’clock  on  a Saturday  afternoon.  At 
that  hour  the  butts  were  empty,  and  not  a 
drop  of  water  was  to  be  had  on  that  side  of  the 
court,  nor  would  they  have  any  fresh  supply 
until  the  following  Monday.  It  seems  terrible 
that  for  forty-eight  hours  these  poor  people 
should  be  left  without  this  important  neces- 
sary of  life.  How  can  cleanliness  or  decency 
be  expected  under  the  circumstances  1 It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that  each  of 


these  houses  produces  an  annual  rent  of  from 
45/.  to  50/.  Surely  for  this  there  should  be 
water  and  other  means  of  comfort  provided. 
The  buildings  on  the  other  side  of  the  court 
are  in  the  charge  of  another  person,  and  are  in  n 
better  condition,  while  tanks  have  been  placed 
for  the  reception  of  water,  which  prevent  such 
frequent  scarcity.  Between  this  court  and 
Tyndale’s-buildings  the  contrast  is  remarkable. 
In  the  latter  place  there  is  plenty  of  water,  with 
good  ventilation,  and  order  and  cleanliness. 
We  well  recollect  the  condition  of  the  rooms 
there  before  they  were  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Association,  which  has  conferred  so  much 
benefit  on  the  neighbourhood.  A lodging- 
house,  similar  to  that  in  Charles-street,  Drury- 
lane,  lias  been  opened,  and  is  well  occupied. 
In  parts  adjoining,  and  towards  Hockley-in-the- 
Hole, — the  Italian  quarters, — the  neglect  of 
sufficient  water  supply  was  much  complained  of 
when  we  last  inquired,  and  this,  undoubtedly, 
is  one  of  the  sanitary  evils  to  which  thou- 
sands of  the  poorer  dwellers  in  the  metropolis 
are  subjected,  particularly  between  Saturday 
and  hlonday. 

In  the  winding  courts  and  alleyswhich  stretch 
from  the  Sessions-house,  Clerkenwell-green, 
towards  Smithfield,  hundreds  of  people  had  no 
water.  This  neighbourhood  certainly  needs 
sanitary  inspection. 

In  the  course  of  our  wanderings  we  glanced 
at  several  dwellings  which  have  been  licensed 
under  the  Common  Lodging-house  Act,  and 
are  overlooked  by  the  police.  Water  is  well 
supplied,  and  the  houses  are  kept  in  repair  ; 
the  closets  are  in  order,  and  other  necessities 
of  health  are  attended  to. 

Remembering  the  beneficial  effect  which  has 
been  produced  by  the  systematic  exertions  of 
the  sixteen  or  eighteen  sergeants  who  form  the 
sanitary  statf  of  the  metropolitan  police,  and 
knowing  the  fever  dens  over  which  they 
have  no  authority,  we  feel  the  desirability  of 
extending  this  power  to  house.s  which  are  let 
in  tfnements  to  numerous  families  of  old  and 
young.  The  hiw  at  present  has  no  power  in 
such  cases,  although  the  dwellings  may  be 
altogether  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  be 
crowded  from  the  basement  to  the  roof.  Thus 
human  life  is  wilfully  sacrificed,  and  sickness, 
immorality,  and  crime  are  surely  generated. 

No  one  wdio  has  thought  carefully  on  this 
important  subject,  who  has  viewed  the  mon- 
ster evil  which  exists,  will  deny  that  the  better 
regulation  of  houses  in  large  towns,  crowded 
with  tenants,  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  many 
situations  the  amount  of  ignorance  is  startling. 
To  persons  thus  situated  the  enforcement  of 
sanitary  improvements  is  necessarj'^  for  the  pro- 
tection of  themselves  and  children, — while  to 
those  of  intelligence  who  may  have  been  driven 
to  seek  shelter  in  such  places  the  benefit  of 
proper  inspection  will  be  readily  acknow- 
ledged. 

We  have  watched  with  attention  the  efforts 
of  the  sanitary’’  staff  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  and  have  noted  their  general 
civility  and  intelligence.  In  very  few  instances 
are  their  operations  found  fault  ■with.  Indeed, 
generally  speaking,  the  poor  people  are  glad  of 
their  care, — and  sadly,  indeed,  is  care  needed. 
We  earnestly  hope  that,  before  this  session  of 
Parliament  is  finished,  another  attempt  -will 
be  made  to  obtain  increased  po’wers  of  in- 
spection, which  will  force  those  'who  let  build- 
ings to  the  struggling  classes  to  make  them 
wholesome  and  fit  for  human  occupation,  and 
to  ensure  everywhere  a sufficient  water-supply 
and  proper  drainage.  Enough,  however,  for 
the  present  on  this  head. 

We  mentioned  just  now  the  “ Italian 
Quarter.” 

Amongst  those  who  throng  the  dwellings  in 
the  back  parts  of  Drury-Iane  and  Gray’s-inn- 
lane.  Saffron-hill,  the  neighbourhood  of  Hock- 
ley-in-the-Hole,  and  some  other  localities  in 
the  metropolis,  the  wandering  Italians,  familiar 
to  all  who  live  in  Loudon,  call  for  notice.  The 
Italians,  who  come  in  great  numbers  to  Lon- 
don, are  of  different  classes,  and  have  strayed 
from  various  parts  of  their  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque country.  Some  of  them  are  casters 
and  vendors  of  plaster  images, — others  manu- 
facture and  sell  barometers,  or  cheap  picture- 
frames, — others  travel  with  “ shows,”  organs 


and  animals  of  various  descriptions  ; while  a con- 
siderable number  become  waiters  and  servants 
at  inns.  Far  away  from  their  mountain  homes 
and  their  friends,  these  strangers,  in  their  dif- 
ferent ways,  make  exertions  in  order  to  save  a 
sum  of  money  with  which  to  return,  and  pur- 
chase some  little  property,  that  will  enable 
them  to  supply  their  simple  wants  in  inexpen- 
sive neighbourhoods. 

In  England,  Germany,  through  the  wild 
wastes  of  Russia,  and  other  countries,  the 
Italians,  real  missionaries  of  art,  spread  both 
instruction  and  amusement.  Before  menage- 
ries were  regularly  established,  they  roamed 
about  with  dancing  bears,  camels,  and  other 
animals.  A considcmble  number  of  these 
visitors  come  from  the  north  of  Italy  : these 
arc  generally  more  intelligent,  and  are  better 
oft’  than  the  poor  peasants,  who  are  natives  of 
the  Apennine  region.  The  former  of  these  come 
pi-incipully  from  the  lakes  of  Upper  Italy,  and 
the  valleys  and  declivities  of  the  Alps.  In 
these  parts  it  has  been  the  custom  for  many 
generations  for  the  inhabitants  of  each  district 
to  follow  some  distinct  branch  of  industry  : ffir 
instance,  one  place  sends  forth  venders  of 
barometers  and  mathematical  and  philosophical 
instruments  ; another  place,  stone-cutters  ; 
a third,  house  painters  and  'whitewashers  ; 
another,  masons ; while  the  manufacturers  of 
plaster  figures  come  chiefly  from  Lucca. 

In  some  instances  these  workmen  only  go  to 
such  a distance  that  they  are  able  to  return  in 
winter,  after  they  have  completed  a summer’s 
labour.  Others  during  the  winter  manufac- 
ture toys  and  other  saleable  matter,  and  they 
travel  in  the  summer  and  dispose  of  them  in 
the  adjoining  states.  To  such  an  extent  is  the 
roving  disposition  of  the  portion  of  the 
Italians  above  referred  to  carried,  that  it  is 
seldom  ono-tenth  of  the  male  population  is  at 
home.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  in 
many  cases  is  but  ill  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  husbandly’,  is  generally  managed  by  the 
women.  At  a very  early  age  many  of  the  boys 
are  engaged  to  persons  ’who  have  acquired  a 
certain  amount  of  capital  and  experience.  Some 
of  them  learn  the  art  of  figure  casting  and 
painting,  and  others  are  entrusted  with  white 
mice  or  an  organ. 

A stated  sum  is  agreed  to  be  paid  for  their 
services,  the  employer  providing  them  with 
food,  lodging,  and  clothing,  and  depending 
for  his  remuneration  upon  the  amount  of 
the  earnings  of  the  lads.  In  London  and 
other  place.?,  where  the  distance  will  per- 
mit it,  the  boys  return  with  the  result  of 
each  day’s  work  to  one  of  the  lodgings  just 
mentioned,  and  there  receive  their  humble  fare. 
If,  however,  they  take  a Avider  range,  they  may 
be  absent  for  several  days,  under  which  circum- 
stances they  would  purchase  their  own  cheap 
food  and  shelter,  and  would  hand  over  the 
money  remaining  on  their  return. 

It  may  be,  by  this  arrangement,  that  one 
Italian  has  moi’e  than  a dozen  lads  of  difi’erent 
ages  in  his  employ,  some  of  whom,  in  addition 
to  their  musical  instruments,  have  monkeys, 
white  mice,  dogs,  and  other  animals.  This 
arrangement  leads  to  much  mischief ; for  the 
master,  anxious  to  gain  as  much  as  he  can, 
and,  perhai^s,  not  being  aware  of  the  dangers, 
in  a sanitary  point  of  A'iew,  crowds  the  sleepers 
into  an  insufficient  space,  and  thus  causes  in- 
jury to  health.  In  some  of  the  inconvenient 
houses  in  the  neighbourhoods  alluded  to, 
several  hands  of  Italians  may  be  found  lodged 
in  the  difi'erent  apartments.  Of  late,  the  sani- 
tary police  has  effected  much  good  ; for  although 
the  overcrowding  is  still  great,  some  attention 
has  been  shown  to  cleanliness.  With  the  ex- 
ceptions alluded  to,  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
adventurous  strangers  are  ill  used.  In  the 
night  Ave  have  seen  picturesque  and  cheerful 
groups  of  them  resting  after  their  day’s  labour, 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  contrasting  the  fresh 
mountain  air  and  the  clear  sky  Avith  the  dusky 
and  loaded  atmosphere  of  Safi’ron-liill,  but 
comforting  themselves  Avith  the  recollection  of 
the  object  in  A'iew. 

Some  of  the  Italians,  Avho  originally  came  to 
England  in  the  poorest  condition,  liaA’e  accu- 
mulated considerable  sums  of  money.  F ormc-rly, 
Avhen  bears,  camels,  hyenas,  Avere  a fashionable 
exhibition,  successful  Italians  speculated  in 
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these  creatures  to  a considerable  extent.  It 
was  not  always  that  one  poor  man  could  afford 
the  cost  of  the  hire  of  the  whole  creature  ; so  it 
was  custouiary  for  two  travellers  to  agree  to 
take  two  quarters,  the  proprietor  retaining  two, 
and  all  the  profits  of  the  wandering  were  divided 
in  the  due  proportions. 

Hand-organs  are  lent  to  those  who  can  be 
trusted  at  a certain  rent : these  iustrunicnts 
have  been  greatly  improved  ; and,  notwith- 
standing that  a difference  of  opinion  exists,  it 
is  clear  that  much  pleasure  is  afforded  by  them 
in  places  where  better  music  cannot  be  heard. 

In  various  ways  the  operations  of  the  wander- 
ing Italians  are  of  much  benefit.  The  savings 
they  make  during  a course  of  years  are  in- 
vested in  the  improvement  of  the  places  of 
their  nativity,  and  usually  on  their  return  they 
carry  for  sale  a quantity  of  goods  of  English 
manufacture. 

Generally  speaking,  thew’anderingltnliansare 
awell-conducted  body : they  are  seldom  brought 
to  the  police-courts  on  charges  of  dishonesty, 
or  seen  intoxicated.  At  times  brawls  take 
place  chiefly  between  them  and  the  Irish,  wliich 
give  trouble,  but  in  other  w’ays  these  foreigners 
set  an  example  worthy  of  the  imitation  of 
many  of  those  among  whom  they  reside. 

So  far  as  we  have  seen,  both  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  young  Italians  and  thosewho  have 
the  management  of  the  lodging-houses  pro- 
vided for  their  reception  are  wiUing  to  attend 
to  suggestions  for  im])rovement.  It  woidd  be 
beneficial  to  institute  a more  rigorous  examina- 
tion, particularly  at  night  time,  and  fur  the 
sake  of  these  poor  strangers  to  enforce  the 
regulations  made  for  the  metropolitan  lodging- 
houses. 

Dr.  Croly  asserts,  on  good  authority,  that 
there  arc  in  the  metropolis  16,000  children 
trained  to  crime,  15,000  men  living  by  low 
gambling,  50,000  by  constant  thieving,  5,000 
receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  150,000  men  and 
women  subsisting  by  other  disgraceful  means. 
There  arc  not  fewer  than  25,000  beggars.  So 
that  there  are  more  than  250,000  persons  in 
the  London  district,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  who 
prey  upon  the  honest  and  industrious  part  of 
the  community. 

The  above  ore  terrible  figures.  It  is  right 
to  say  that  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  evil,  but  none  deny  that 
it  is  enormous. 

This  is  a matter,  however,  on  which  there 
should  be  no  doubt.  We  ought  to  know  clearly 
and  distinctly  the  extent  of  the  evil  which 
exists,  in  order  to  be  able,  with  proper 
strength,  to  face  the  danger.  A searching 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  metropolis  is 
one  of  the  necessities  of  the  age.  We  want 
some  distinct  data  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  evil  conditions  : we 
should  know  to  wliat  extent  the  police  and 
prisons  have  had  the  effect  of  checking  crime  : 
we  should  have  evidence  respecting  the  work- 
ing of  the'  detective  body  of  the  police  force  ; 
and  know  if  it  would  be  advisable  to  increase 
this  power  or  give  greater  strength  to  the 
visible  part  of  the  jiolice. 

The  mode  of  improving  reformatoi'ies  and 
ragged  schools— the  treatment  of  the  pauper 
population,  both  “ in-door  ” and  “ out-door” — 
the  medical  relief  of  the  poor — the  working  of 
societies  for  ameliorating  particular  conditions 
— the  effects  produced  by  the  City  Mission- 
aries,— these  and  fifty  other  considerations 
suggest  themselves  to  those  who  have  thought 
carefully  on  the  matter,  and  call  for  settlement. 

For  the  purpose  of  solving  the.se  questions — 
to  enable  us  to  get  at  something  like  the  true 
state  of  affairs — a careful  and  well-managed 
commission  to  probe  the  condition  of  the 
metropolis,  to  penetrate  its  shadows,  would 
be  the  means  of  coiLSolidating  and  making 
useful  a large  amount  of  knowledge,  which  is 
now  of  but  little  avail  in  consequence  of  its 
being  dispersed.  Especially  should  we  seek 
to  rescue  the  rising  generation  from  the  misery 
which  threatens  them. 

Childi'cn  have  been  called  the  poetry  of  the 
earth,  beams  of  light,  and  “ living  jewels 
dropp’d  unstained  from  heaven.”  As  Long- 
fellow writes,  beautifully  ; — 

“ Childhood  is  the  bough  where  slumber'd 
Birds  and  blossoms  many  number’d.” 


If  society  get  but  a gnarled,  deformed,  and 
hurtful  stumii  instead  of  a flowering,  gladden- 
ing, good-giving  tree,  the  blame  and  crime  are 
society’s  own.  Eveiy  child  is  a white  page  on 
which  may  be  written  good  things  ; an  im- 
pres.sible  mass  which  waits  to  receive  beautiful 
forms.  The  blame  be  on  those  who  permit 
the  page  to  be  blurred,  and  the  forms  to  be 
made  repulsive.  Uliildren  are  the  sacred  trust 
of  the  State.  The  neglect  of  this  tmst — a 
great  sin — brings  its  own  great  punishment. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  OUR  EMOTIONS  OF 
THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

Amojjg  the  many  subjects  which  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  metaphysicians  not  the  least 
interesting  or  instructive  is  the  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  pleasurable  emotions  which  the  pre- 
sence of  beauty  excites  in  our  minds.  Numerous, 
diverse,  and  opposite  have  been  the  theories  pro- 
pounded, all  of  them  unsatisfactory  as  a whole, 
yet  most  containing  the  germs  of  truth,  though 
seemingly  so  contradictory.  Some  consider  that 
it  is  a simple  emotion  due  to  our  perception  of 
desigiij  and  that  is  truly  a noble  theory,  for  with- 
out this  ultimate  decision  of  our  intellect  we  feel 
not  half  the  ennobling  sentiments  which  inspire 
thosewho  can  “look  from  nature  unto  nature’s 
God,” — who,  feeling  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
the  Deity,  hasten  to  offer  the  ovations  of  a full, 
hearty  confidence  in  the  overflowing  bounty  and 
benevolence  of  the  Almighty,  trustful  in  the  wis- 
dom of  His  laws  and  certain  of  His  omniscience. 

There  are  others  who  reduce  our  perception  of 
the  beautiful  to  an  oriyinal  facuUif  implanted  in 
our  nature  for  the  sole  purpose  of  admiring  and 
being  delighted  with  external  nature.  Again, 
there  are  a more  limited  circle  who  think  it  due 
to  the  perception  of  relation  and  proportion; 
while  others,  such  as  Alison,  will  admit  of  no 
inherent  beauty  in  external  form,  and  attribute 
all  our  pleasure  to  the  imagination,  being  strangely 
obtuse  to  the  self-evident  contradictious  con- 
tained in  almost  every  page  and  sentence.  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is 
neither  sensual  nor  intellectual,  but  moral  5 a 
most  difficult  position  to  defend,  though  no  doubt 
true  to  a certain  extent.  Among  those  who  have 
penetrated  deeply  into  the  nature  of  things  to 
discover  the  original  cause  of  the  beautiful, 
Oersted  stands  pre-eminent;  yet  his  profundi- 
ties tend  more  to  obscure  than  to  enlighten,  and 
we  rise  from  his  book  with  an  am.azing  impression 
of  the  greatness  of  his  intellect,  but  hopelessly 
bewildered  in  our  ideasrespectiiigbeauty.  Burke’s 
essay  is  clever,  curious,  and  surprisingly  pleasing, 
considering  the  dry,  philosophical  manner  in 
which  the  afterwards  great  orator  has  chosen  to 
write  it.  Hogarth’s  analysis  contains  an  artist's 
notion  of  the  beautiful,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  complete  expositions  of  the  practical  know- 
ledge required  in  the  production  and  composition 
of  works  of  beauty.  It  does  not  pretend  to  meta- 
physical investigation,  but  analyses  the  qualities, 
curves,  and  modes  of  composition  governing  the 
beautiful  in  art,  on  the  simple  supposition  that 
we  have  faculties  planted  in  our  minds  purposely 
for  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 

Whence,  then,  have  arisen  these  opposite  and 
contradictory  theories?  If  w’e  closely  examine 
them,  we  shall  find  that,  though  each  is  at  first 
extremely  plausible,  before  many  pages  arc  turned  . 
over,  both  the  reader  and  the  author  get  hope-  j 
lessly  confused; — that  in  attempting  to  bend 
nature  to  their  theories,  they  resort  to  the  most 
contradictory  statements,  seemingly  in  quite  an 
unsuspecting  manner.  We  may  be  sure  that 
where  a writer  has  entangled  himself  in  the  web 
of  his  own  ideas,  he  has  commenced  with  but  a 
limited  view  of  the  subject  he  treats  of,  and  can- 
not take  that  comprehensive  grasp  so  necessary 
for  useful  investigation.  Many  of  the  theories 
respecting  beauty  cun  be  likened  to  nothing  but  a 
card-house,  which  juveniles  build  up  with  great 
assiduity  and  perseverance,  until,  overloaded,  they 
tumble  down,  from  their  own  inherent  defects. 

Such  unsatisf’aclory  theories  respecting  beauty 
must  result  from  very  imperfect  and  crude  ideas, 
and  we  consequently  find  that  it  is  usually 
assumed  that  the  emotion  excited  is  simple  and 
definite — not  complex,  but  of  one  kind.  A very 
\ slight  investigation  will,  however,  serve  to  show 
US  that  the  term  beautiful  is  applied  by  mankind 
; to  objects  totally  dissimilar  in  their  effects,  yet  it 
is  ill  a most  unaccountable  manner  assumed  that 
the  origin  of  all  beauty  is  the  same.  This  is  the 
great  faHacy  which,  if  I succeed  iu  overthrowing, 
i think  will  be  a great  step  in  advance  towards  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 


If  we  take  a glance  at  the  varied  objects, 
emotions,  and  sensations  to  which  we  apply  the 
term  beautiful,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  invariably 
associated  with  a feeling  that  the  object  in  which 
we  discover  beauty  is  possessed  of  a certain  degree 
of  goodness  and  perfectibility.  It  does  not  arise 
from  a mere  pleasure  of  the  mind  or  body,  for  all 
pleasures  are  not  beautiful : it  would  seem  that  it 
is  a comparative  term,  used  to  distinguish  the 
highest  pleasures. 

Tims  an  object  which  we  may  at  one  time  have 
considered  the  very  perfection  of  beauty,  as  our 
knowledge  increases  and  our  notation  of  the  sensa- 
tions affecting  us  becomes  more  exact,  frequently 
I ceases  to  be  considered  beautiful.  Consequently, 

I the  term  beauty  is  used  in  the  sense  of  goodness 
and  perfectness;  and  as  our  observation  of  ex- 
ternal things,  and  our  penetration  into  their  inner 
nature,  and  our  perceptions  of  the  spiritual  work- 
ings of  the  mind  are  enlarged,  our  opinions  re- 
specting the  order  in  which  we  should  place  them 
must  be  constantly  changing.  Our  ideas  of 
beauty  are  dependant  upon  our  judgment — aird 
that  which  it  pronounces  to  be  good,  the  same  we 
call  beautiful. 

As  the  pleasures  of  the  human  kind  are  both 
spiritual  and  material,  it  will  follow  that  beauty 
is  both  spiritual  and  material;  or,  iu  simple 
words,  dependant  either  upon  mind  or  sensation, 
or  both  combined.  Consequently,  there  will  be 
sensational  beauty  os  well  as  spiritual  or  mind 
beauty,  and  subdivisions  too  numerous  to  mention. 

I It  will  be  well  at  this  point  of  our  problem  to 
examine  some  of  the  things  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  calling  beautiful,  which  we  shall  find  per- 
fectly corresponds  with  this  view  of  the  question  ; 
; and,  indeed,  the  position  here  advanced  is  so  self- 
evident,  after  a little  thought,  that  it  is  extremely 
strange  none  of  the  writers  I have  named  should 
have  thought  of  noting  this  fact.  Their  minds 
seem  to  have  been  so  bent  upon  iiroving  the 
common  origin  of  beauty,  that  they  have  neglected 
to  examine  even  the  meaning  of  the  term,  which, 
bad  they  done,  the  whole  would  have  unfolded 
itself  as  easily  as  the  leaves  of  a book.  Alison 
almost  stumbles  upon  the  truth  when  he  proves 
that  the  emotion  of  beauty  is  usually  complex  ; yet 
so  perverse  is  the  human  mind,  tliat  when  on  the 
verj’-  point  of  discovering  the  great  highway,  it 
suddenly  turns,  and  strikes  oft’  into  a by-path. 
After  pointing  out  the  complex  nature  of  the 
emotion,  he  suddenly  refers  the  whole  to  the 
imagination  or  association  of  ideas,  in  doing  which 
he  gets  so  bewildered  iu  tbe  labyrinth  of  contra- 
dictions resulting,  that  it  is  almost  hopeless  for 
those  who  follow  him  to  extricate  themselves.  The 
first  species  of  beauty  of  which  the  mind  becomes 
conscious  is  sensational : it  arises  from  the  mind 
concentrating  its  attention  on  the  quality  of  certain 
sensations,  and  may  be  considered  the  lowest  in  the 
scale,  though  often  the  strongest  iu  effect. 

When  a child  is  show’n  a folliant  bib  of  colour, 
say  scarlet  or  blue,  it  will,  by  way  of  expressing  its 
delight,  frequently  throw  up  its  hands  and  look 
pleased.  This  it  evidently  does  from  a conscious- 
ness of  a pleasing  sensation  conveyed  to  the  brain 
through  the  nerves  of  sight.  It  instantly  dis- 
tinguishes the  new  impression  from  its  activity 
being  greater  than  that  produced  by  the  dull  tones 
around.  Now,  if  the  child  had  happened  to  be  in 
a room  covered  all  over  with  a colour  of  the  same 
depth  and  brilliancy,  it  would  have  evinced  no 
pleasure  at  the  sight  of  the  scarlet  or  blue;  hence 
it  follows  that  the  sensation  is  only  pleasing  during 
the  transition,  as  the  nervous  energy  is  only  active 
then. 

This  effect  of  colours  we  see  takes  place  at  first, 
and  pleases  us  without  any  association  of  ideas  inter- 
vening. As  well  might  we  say  that  the  taste  of 
the  palate  is  due  to  the  association  of  ideas,  and 
that  there  is  no  inherent  quality  to  produce  the 
eft'ect  of  taste  in  food,  as  to  say  that  there  is  no 
inherent  beauty ; or  that  because  when  we  shut  our 
eyes  we  see  nothing,  declare  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  material  existence.  As  our  knowledge 
and  experience  of  effects  increase,  we  associate 
ideas  and  sensations,  both  consciously  and  un- 
consciously, and  then  the  beauty,  though  the  basis 
is  tbe  original  sensation,  becomes  of  a mixed  cha- 
racter,— complex,  as  I will  explain  as  I unfold  my 
theory. 

If  we  examine  how  we  become  possessed  of 
accurate  ideas  respecting  the  taste  of  various  kinds 
of  food,  we  shall  find  that  we  go  through  exactly 
the  same  process  as  we  do  when  forming  our  ideas 
of  the  comparative  beauty  or  purity  of  colours. 
We  direct  our  attention  to  the  sensations,  note 
their  varioiis  difference,  and  compare  their  eft'ects. 
It  will  be  seen  that  to  do  this  requires  an  effort  of 
memory,  for  we  must  have  a distinct  recollection 
of  the  former  impressions  before  we  can  pro- 
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nounce  authoritatively  respecting  tbeir  beauty.  In 
this  process  of  comparison,  the  mind  takes  a 
positive  pleasure,  and  we  unconscicu.sly  connect 
the  amount  of  the  difficulty  overcome  with  the 
original  sensations,  and  so  enhance  its  beauty. 
Thus  though  a child  is  pleased  with  a bit  of 
brilliant  colour,  it  cannot  by  any  means  appre- 
ciate the  full  beauty  of  it.  This  brings  us  back 
to  my  first  position,  that  beauty  is  a comparative 
term,  used  to  denote  the  goodness  or  perfectness 
of  any  work.  Hence,  we  call  a neat  mitre  beau- 
tiful •,  an  accurately  built  wall  is  said  to  be  beauti- 
fully built;  a well-made  door  is  beautil'ully  made. 
If  any  one  could  make  a neat  mitre,  a good  door, 
or  build  a firm  wall,  we  should  cease  to  use  the 
term  beautiful  in  connection  with  them. 

Though  beauty  always  implies  the  presence  of  a 
certain  amount  of  goodness  and  perfectibility  in 
an  object,  it  is  not  on  that  account  quite  synony- 
mous with  either,  for  it  implies  often  something 
more,  and  frequently  the  words  cannot  be  used  in- 
terchangeably. A fine,  clear  blue  sky  is  softly 
and  brightly  beautiful;  it  is  also  good  and  per- 
fect. Yet  a rainy  day,  though  in  common  par- 
lance not  a beautiful  one,  must  he  considered 
good,  if  we  look  beyond  our  own  present  and  in- 
dividual wishes. 

It  would  seem  that  the  beautiful  cannot  co- 
exist except  with  pleasurable  emotions,  and  that 
the  w’ord  is  applied  by  mankind  to  those  things 
which  in  their  nature,  when  uuinterfered  with  by 
any  disturbing  force  or  emotion,  are  capable  of 
affecting  the  human  mind  with  pleasure.  Thus 
though  a rainy  day  may  he  beautiful  to  a farmer, 
a strong  wind  to  a mariner,  or  a suit  of  mouruiiig 
to  an  undertaker,  by  the  general  consent  of  man- 
kind it  is  determined  that  the  nature  of  each 
generally  tends  to  feelings  otherwise  th.an  plea- 
surable; therefore  they  are  not  beautiful  to  the 
generality  of  mankind. 

In  the  formation  of  a good  taste  it  frequently 
happens  that  our  former  decisions  affect  present 
emotions — what  the  judgment  has  once  acknow- 
ledged the  eye  afterwards  recognizes  as  beauty. 
If  the  proportions  of  a column  are  those  which  we 
have  found  by  constant  observation  to  be  just 
sufficiently  strong  to  carry  tbe  superimposed 
weight  without  much  effort,  we  say  that  the  pro- 
portions are  elegant.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
columns  are  very  stout  aud  closely  set,  we  Stay 
they  possess  massy  dignity.  Now,  in  this  there 
must  be  some  unconscious  reference  to  former  im- 
pressions, for  were  the  material  of  the  latter  of 
such  a loose  natui'e  as  to  render  the  whole  inse- 
cure, no  dignity  would  result.  The  same  with 
costly  materials — the  main  beauty  of  these  con- 
sists in  their  durability,  polish,  texture,  colour, 
and  costliness.  However  good  any  imitations  are, 
the  moment  it  is  discovered  that  they  are  neither 
so  durable  nor  so  costly,  dissatisfaction  is  sure  to 
ensue.  Of  the  value  of  costliness  we  have  a 
striking  illustration  in  the  comparative  effect  over 
tbe  mind  of  marble  and  plastic  figures.  In  a large 
ball  I Lave  seen  both  in  proximity,  of  which,  what 
with  dust  and  distance,  the  dillereuce  of  material 
could  hardly  be  detected.  As  the  eye  ranged  over 
the  whole,  without  special  thought  as  to  whether 
they  were  all  of  marble,  the  effect  was  almost 
equally  good,  the  plaster  figures  scarcely  sufiering 
in  an  cesthetic  point  of  view.  When,  however,  the 
eye  discovered  the  difference  in  value,  they  lost 
incomparably.  Marble,  we  knoiv,  is  a much  finer 
material,  and  the  recollection  of  this,  together 
with  its  great  value,  influences  our  judgments. 
Even  if  it  were  possible  to  manufacture  a marble 
in  every  respect  equal  to  the  natural  stone,  and 
at  one  fourth  the  cost,  though  aesthetically  the 
effect  would  be  exactly  the  same,  we  should  not  he 
half  as  well  satisfied  with  the  result.  The  Greeks 
had  the  finest  marble  in  the  w'orld,  but  as  it  was 
easily  obtained  and  in  large  quantities,  they 
scrupled  not  to  cover  the  surface  with  a thin  coat 
of  fine  stucco,  to  receive  paint.  Horrible  bar- 
barism ! it  is  said.  Human  nature,  replies  our 
judgment. 

The  tlieory  of  unconscious  association  accounts 
in  a much  more  satisfactory  manner  for  the  dis- 
gust which  many  people  feel  towards  imitations  of 
costly  woods,  stones,  and  other  valuable  materials, 
than  the  common  one  of  untruthfuluess  and  effort 
at  deception ; and,  indeed,  it  also  accounts  for  the 
effect  of  all  those  theories  which  have  been  im- 
bibed from  a one-sided  and  partial  view  of  a 
question.  For  instance,  we  establish  as  an  axiom 
that  untruth  is  immoral,  aud  to  he  despised  in 
every  shape.  So  far  so  good;  but  we  must  esti- 
mate truth  by  intention,  otherwise  it  is  but  verbal. 
The  intention  of  graining  I take  to  be,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  us  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  material  beneath,  but  to  give  a fine  glossy, 
varied,  and  lasting  surface  to  the  wood.  There- 


fore, on  principle  I do  not  object  to  it;  while 
others,  who  hold  different  sentiments  respecting 
its  intention,  think  the  contrary.  That  graining 
will,  when  well  executed,  be  often  more  durable 
and  more  bi  illiant  than  the  natural  wood,  admits 
of  no  dispute.  The  colours  are  likewise  more 
under  our  control  and  the  effects  within  our  reach 
peater.  The  propriety  of  an  imitation  must  be 
judged  of  by  the  success  of  the  effect  as  a deco- 
rative feature;  independently  of  this  there  Is  a 
real  pleasure  in  seeing  a good  imitation, — as  when 
the  great  Turner,  attracted  by  a hit  of  oak  grain- 
iug  next  to  one  of  his  pictures,  exclaimed,  “The 
fellow  that  did  that  knew  how  to  paint.” 

When  the  intention  of  an  imitation  is  to  deceive, 
and  it  fails,  we  pity  tbe  meanness  of  the  device. 
When  one  material  is  imitated  in  another,  to 
which  its  statical  principles  arc  altogether  opposed, 
we  are  disgusted. 

But  all  imitation  is  not  a gross  attempt  at  de- 
ception. We  have  only  to  go  a step  farther  than 
those  who  pride  themselves  so  much  upon  the 
honesty  of  their  materials,  and  prohibit  imitation 
altogether,  to  condemn  festoons,  wreathed  ca- 
pitals, aud  all  naturalistic  foliage.  Some  do  even 
go  as  far  as  to  condemn  decorative  ornament 
painted  in  natural  colours,  but  here  an  insuper- 
able difficulty  in  the  practice  of  the  old  Italian 
Masters  presents  itself, — a difficulty  that  all  the 
distinctions  in  the  world  will  not  help  them  over. 

Many  have  been  the  devices  concocted  for  re- 
conciling the  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
honesty  of  purpose,  in  which  the  article  common 
sense  lias  been  strangely  neglected.  The  whole 
matter  lies  in  a nut-shell.  Imitation,  which  has 
for  its  object  mere  ostentation,  disgusts  \is.  A 
gilt  chain  is  a moral  swindle,  and  excites  either 
our  auger,  pity,  or  laughter,  for  it  professes  to  be 
solid  gold.  On  the  contrary,  a gilt  moulding  does 
not,  for  we  know  that  it  is  gilt  solely  for  effect, 
the  size  preventing  even  the  most  ignorant  from 
being  deceived. 

Unconscious  and  imperfect  association  of  ideas 
is  one  great  cause  of  the  difference  of  taste  ex- 
hibited by  various  people,  and  nothing  is  so  likely 
to  lead  us  from  the  truth.  All  association,  to  be 
true,  must  have  its  foundation  in  nature.  Expres- 
sional  beauty  is  the  result  of  associations  of  this 
sort : it  arises  from  the  discovery  of  analogous  im- 
pressions. Thus,  in  saying  that  a precipitous  cliff 
possesses  stern  grandeur,  we  mean  that  it  im- 
presses VIS  in  a manner  analogous  to  the  eftect 
produced  on  the  mind  by  n.firm  and  jeuere  aspect. 
In  this  we  may  distinguish  the  difference  which 
lies  between  expressional  and  sensational  beauty. 
Sensational  beauty  chooses  words  for  its  expression 
drawn  from  the  sensitioiial  vocabulary,  such  as 
sw’eetness,  harshness,  softness,  hardness,  &c.j 
clearly  showing  that  the  effect  of  the  picture  on 
the  mind  or  senses  is  analogous  to  that  sensation 
which  originally  suggested  the  term.  One  relates 
to  an  impression  of  the  mind  and  imagination, 
producing  an  emotion  of  awe  ; the  other  relates  to 
the  direct  physical  effect  on  the  nerves. 

Unless  the  association  which  moves  us  is  founded 
in  natural  laws,  it  is  accidental ; and  as  such  should 
have  no  influence  on  our  taste,  it  is  here  where 
the  judgment  comes  into  play  to  form  the  correct 
taste.  God  gave  us  passions,  emotions,  desires ; 
but  He  also  gave  us  reason  to  direct  and  control 
them  : passion  is  the  motive  power, — reason,  the 
guide.  Unless  we  have  intellect,  it  is  impossible 
that  we  should  select  the  good  from  the  bad,  the 
beautiful  from  the  vicious.  It  is  folly,  then,  to 
let  our  likings  blindly  lead  captive  the  imagina- 
tion and  intellect,  and  shows  how  cautious  we 
should  he  in  approval  or  condemnation.  Never 
like  a thing  until  you  find  a reason  for  it,  or  vice 
versd,  would  be  a good  axiom  for  tbe  formation  of 
a correct  taste.  Naturally,  however  strong  a man’s 
tastes  may  be,  they  are  constantly  changing  and 
advancing  (or  ought  to  be),  as  he  penetrates  more 
deeply  into  the  nature  of  the  beautiful. 

Strong  contrasts  give  pow'er  in  expression,  as 
in  tbe  angularity  of  the  oak ; easy  curves  and 
cadences,  sweetness.  The  sublime  is  but  a series 
of  magnificent  contrasts,  which  amaze  the  mind 
by  their  vastues-s.  Fear  heightens  tbe  effect,  as 
when  on  tbe  edge  of  a precipice,  wondering  at 
the  depth  below,  we  suddenly  and  involuntarily 
shudder  and  step  hack.  The  awful  possibility  ol 
falling  where  sure  destruction  awaits  us, — the 
terrific  crash,  the  maimed  limbs,  and  lifeless  trunk 
are  instantaneously  pictured  by  the  imagiuatiou. 
The  sublime,  therefore,  results  from  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  as  does,  also,  every  case  where  the 
emotions  of  the  mind  are  called  forth. 

The  sympathetic  chords  of  the  human  soul 
vibrate  in  unison  with  the  inner  meaning  ol 
nature.  The  imagination  penetrates  the  super- 
ficial coat  enveloping  her  works,  and  sees,  as 


through  a glass,  the  iiiw'ard  workings  and  soul 
of  matter.  It  needs  more  than  the  artistic  eye, 
the  keen  sense,  or  the  contemplative  mind,  to  dis- 
cover her  hidden  meaniug,  and  feel,  when  com- 
muning with  her,  as  if  constituting  a part  of  the 
scene  before  us,  or  as  if  the  unthinking  and 
lifeless  matter  were  endowed  with  sentient  facul- 
ties aud  sympathetic  feelings. 

The  associations  connected  with  certain  forms 
may  be  said  to  constitute  part  of  their  inherent 
beauties  when  tbe  impression  made  upon  the 
mind  is  constant  and  unchangeable.  Expres- 
sional beauties  are  dependant  upon  association, 
and  give  character  to  every  scene.  They  are  the 
main  test  of  originality  in  art,  and  show  the  coin- 
prehensiveuess  of  mind  possessed  by  tbe  designer, 
for  expression  is  unity — the  idea  of  tbe  whole  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  in  its  oneness.  The  false 
architect  joins  a number  of  forms  possessing  no 
common  coherence — a confused  mass  of  mean- 
ingless ideas, — a second  Babel  of  tongnes,  all 
speaking,  and  no  one  comprehending.  On  the 
contrary,  unity  may  be  compared  to  a thousand 
meu  at  w'ork  upon  different  parts  of  an  edifice, 
yet  having  one  common  object,  and  directed  by  a 
single  mind.  That  expressional  beauties  are  also 
inherent  beauties,  I think  no  one,  unless  hope- 
lessly confused  by  a perusal  of  Alison,  would 
attempt  to  dispute.  I take  an  inherent  beauty  to 
be  a beauty  that  is  not  dependant  upon  accidental 
association,  for  if  the  form  of  an  object  constantly 
impresses  us  with  the  same  ideas,  it  must  do  so  by 
virtue  of  the  nature  of  the  form  itself.  As  weU 
might  we  say  that  the  taste  of  sugar  is  due  to 
, association,  as  to  attempt  to  prove  that  because 
we  do  not  always  feel  tbe  same  emotions,  there- 
fore the  beauty  is  in  the  mind,  not  iu  the  object. 
Sugar  itself  has  not  the  same  taste  at  all  times. 
Sometimes  it  sickens  us;  aud  in  like  manner  the 
disturbing  effect  of  accidental  associations  some- 
times destroys  the  proper  emotion  due  to  the 
form.  When  the  mind  is  pre-occupiecl,  an  object 
may  pass  before  the  eye  without  our  perceiving  it ; 
yet,  without  doubt,  it  must,  at  the  same  time, 
have  beeu  mii'rored  upon  the  retina.  Though  we 
may  shut  our  eyes  to  external  things,  we  cannot 
doubt  of  a material  existence.  We  do  not  at  the 
time  see  them,  but  that  does  not  prove  their  non- 
existence. So  it  is  with  beauty;  the  mnul  is  not 
always  attuned  to  receive  pleasing  impressions, 
aud  what  will  at  one  time  delight  us,  we  view  at 
another  time  with  perfect  indifference,  or  perhaps 
disgust.  The  eye  may  perceive  and  acknowledge 
the  beauty,  yet  the  mind  may  not  receive  the 
slightest  satisfaction  from  viewing  it. 

The  imagination  is  dependent  upon  the  con- 
scious association  of  ideas.  The  poet  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  mute  feeliugs  of  mankind.  We 
are  enraptured  with  a bright  sun,  with  green 
fields,  and  the  full  foliage  of  summer.  We  are 
pleased,  bub  we  know  not  why;  for,  if  asked  to 
give  a reason  for  our  delight,  we  are  usually 
unable  to  get  beyond  a few  unsatisfactory  common 
places  or  inane  repetitions.  The  poet’s  imagina- 
tion penetrates  the  inward  springs  of  thought, 
and  vividly  pictures  in  its  bright,  shining  images, 
the  common  connection  and  relation  between 
matter  aud  ideas,  the  object  and  the  conception. 
Imagination  brings  together  the  points  in  which 
things  agree.  The  analytical  faculty  separates 
and  arranges.  To  form  a correct  taste,  there 
must  he  a balance  of  the  two  faculties;  the  latter 
must  control  tbe  former,  and  bring  its  life- 
images  to  the  test  of  reason. 

Iu  the  exercise  of  our  imagination  lies  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  similarity  of  ideas.  Most  people 
are  unconsciously  poets;  they  receive  the  same 
impressions,  feel  the  same  emotions,  experience 
the  same  delight,  yet,  from  their  incapacity  to 
create  tangible  images  illustrating  their  feelings 
and  ideas,  their  impressions  die  with  them.  The 
act  of  discovering  oui"  ideas  by  clothing  them  in 
tbe  garb  of  imagery,  is  a pleasure  entirely  distinct 
from  art  beauty;  for  tbe  painter,  though  he  may 
penetrate  beyond  mere  surface  form,  cannot  give 
tangible  expression  to  associations.  He  presents 
to  us  tbe  picture,  and  each  must  read  the  inter- 
pretation iu  the  way  his  own  tastes  lead  him.  The 
poet,  on  the  contrary,  gives  direct  expression  to 
thought,  and  reads  you  his  interpretation  of 
nature  in  a manner  that  cannot  be  mistaken. 

The  crowning  charm  of  all  art,  architecture  in- 
cluded, draws  its  force  from  the  imagination  of 
the  observer.  .^Esthetic  beauty  is  nature  itself; 
poetry  is  its  interpretation.  What  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  observe,  in  reference  to  some  matter- 
of-fact  individual,  who  persistently  and  dogmati- 
cally refuses  to  see  any  utility  in  a thing  which 
does  not  minister  directly  to  material  or  bodily 
comfort,  that  he  has  no  imagination  1 This  is 
certainly  a tacit  admission,  that  the  main  delight 
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of  the  luiman  mind  in  beauty  is  due  to  the  imagi- 
nation  : we  are  pleased  with  colours,  satisfied 
with  form ; but  the  imagination  holds  us  en- 
thralled, enraptured,  and  enthusiastic.  The  vivid 
pictures  of  beauty  floating  before  the  artist’s 
mind,  entice  liim  onward  to  the  goal  of  perfec- 
tion. As  we  walk  through  the  streets  of  a large 
town,  and  view  its  beautiful  buildings,  dreams  of 
prosperity,  wealth,  refinement,  learning,  science, 
and  art,  arc  indulged  in,  till,  wrought  up  to  a key 
of  intense  sensibility,  the  mind  is  ready  to  receive 
deep  impressions  and  lasting  emotions.  A person 
of  unimaginative  mind  feels  no  such  pleasures; 
he  dwells,  perhaps,  on  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
the  height  of  the  buildings,  the  extent  in  square 
miles  of  the  city;  or,  if  of  a modern  turn,  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  houses  or  streets,  the 
mode  of  sewerage,  or  the  supply  and  quality  of  the 
water, — all  very  important  objects  in  their  way. 
He  attaches  no  ideas  to,  or  has  no  conception  of 
these  matter-of-fact  ones ; his  mind  is  eternally 
upon  the  comfort  of  the  body,  and  never  rises 
into  the  region  of  poetic  fancy.  To  illustrate 
my  meaning,  we  will  suppose  a stranger  in 
Loudon  for  the  first  time, — a man  of  imagina- 
tion. He  will,  perhaps,  compare  her  with 
ancient  Rome,  and  from  the  accounts  transmitted 
to  us  through  nineteen  centuries,  attempt  to  pic- 
ture Rome  in  all  the  pride  of  glory  and  conquest. 
Prom  that  he  will  proceed  to  develope  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  civilizations, — the  grandeur  yet 
debasement  of  the  one,  and  the  political  privileges 
of  the  other.  Gratified  with  the  superiority  of 
modern  civilization  in  reference  to  the  mass  of 
mankind,  he  will  thank  God  that  Ilis  laws  are 
those  of  humanity  and  progress.  St.  Paul’s  Ca- 
thedral, Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  Parliament 
Houses  will  by  turns  excite  his  attention  and 
admiration;  the  colossal  grandeur  of  the  one,  and 
the  beauty  and  age  of  the  other,  enshrining  as  it 
does  the  chiefest  of  those  whom  England  has  de- 
lighted to  honour,  and  will  hold  famous  so  long  as 
genius,  virtue,  and  manly  devotion  are  prized;  the 
splendour  of  the  modern  palace  where  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  meet  to  protect  the  coun- 
try’s honour  and  pass  laws  for  her  well-being, 
present  such  a mass  of  association  to  every  patriotic 
Englishman,  that  he  must  be  cold-blooded  indeed 
who  does  not  feel  bis  heart  warmed  and  his  con- 
cept inns  c.valtcd. 

Is  it  not  apparent  from  this  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  all  our  faculties  yields  us  the  most  delight, 
atid  constitutes  through  its  images  the  greater 
part  of  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  theperception 
of  beauty  ? As  to  the  imagination  is  due  the  first 
conception  of  a beautiful  design,  therefore  the 
imagination  takes  most  pleasure  in  afterwards 
interpreting  it.  Our  pleasures  would  be  small 
indeed  were  wc  left  only  to  sensational  beauty ; 
our  feelings  would  be  dulled  and  onr  senses 
blunted  could  we  see  only  the  intellectual.  The 
sensational,  the  intellectual,  and  the  imagina- 
tive must  unite  in  one  harmonious  whole  before 
wc  can  rejoice  in  the  fulness  of  gratification.  It  is, 
indeed,  so  difficult  to  find  each  kind  of  beauty 
distinct  and  separate,  that  most  of  the  treatises  on 
the  subject  end  in  confusion.  The  first  impressions 
of  colour  may  be  considered  to  be  entirely  sensa- 
tional in  the  pleasure  which  they  give.  A problem 
in  “Euclid”  contains  intellectual  beauty,  abstract, 
pure,  and  unalloyed;  hut  the  third  it  is  impossible  to 
find  except  in  conjunction  with  one  or  both  of  the 
other  two.  In  poetry,  being  prohibited  by  the 
mode  of  expression  from  the  exactness  and  pre- 
cision of  painting,  and  intellectual  beauty,  being 
by  itself  in  a poem  a pure  impossibility,  imagina- 
tion constitutes  its  chief  charm. 

The  three  hinds  of  beauty  are  so  mixed  up  and 
complicated  in  their  eft'ccts,  that  it  is  all  hut  an 
impossibility  to  tell  with  certainty  to  which  class  we 
must  attribute  certain  emotions.  For  instance,  on 
examining  a noble  classic  portico  in  the  fall  blaze 
ol'  a raid-clay  sun,  the  unprejudiced  mind  feels  fully 
and  deeply  impressed  by  the  glowing  grandeur  of 
tiie  sight.  Then  whence  our  pleasure  ? We.know 
that  to  design  well  we  must  enter  into  the  soul 
of  the  dull  stones,  even  as  the  orator  enters  into  and 
forms  a portion  of  the  soul  of  his  audience.  We 
must  vivify  our  materials,  or  we  cannot  have  any 
hold  on  the  human  heart.  Dull  corrections  and 
v.npid  thought  never  conceived  anything  worth 
preserving.  The  lifeless  stones  must  receive  their 
impress  from  mind,  and  then  they  will  speak  to 
others  intelligibly,  eloquently,  and  well.  Still  we 
cannot  point  out  or  analyze  the  separate  springs  of 
our  emotions,  and  if  we  are  asked  to  give  an  ex- 
jilanation  of  the  causes  of  our  ])lcasurc,  we  shall 
l)rohab]y  attribute  it  to  graceful  proportion,  har- 
monious combination,  variety,  play  of  light  and 
shade,  or  strength  of  expression,  recognizing  tlie 
original  cause  to  be  an  msthetic  impression.  The  I 


Ecsthotic  sense  must  be  satisfied  before  the  imagi 
nation  can  delight  us  with  its  images,  for  observe, 
that  the  imagination  in  architecture  can  scarcely 
he  said  to  discover  inherent  beauties,  but  rather 
to  heighten  them.  Beauty  of  imagery  is  a 
beauty  independent  of  the  object  which  excites 
it;  it  is  a mental  beauty, — a discovery  of  relation, 
similarity,  and  connection.  ^Esthetic  beauty  is 
an  impressional  beauty  associated  with  sensational 
effects.  Sensational  beauty  may  also  be  modified 
in  its  effects  by  association ; red  may  be  associated 
with  warmth,  blue  with  cold, — one  is  called  a re- 
tiring colour,  the  other  a prominent  one.  Thus, 
then,  our  simplest  ideas  of  beauty  may  he  both  sen- 
sational and  associative,  and  the  delight  we  take  in 
a certain  thing  may  be  owing  to  onr  generally  find- 
ing it  associated  with  something  which  naturally 
provokes  pleasing  sensations.  Sunlight  derives 
part  of  its  beauty  from  association,  for  it  presents 
to  our  minds  a picture  of  activity,  vitality,  and 
happiness.  The  beauty  of  many  natural  things  is 
owing  greatly  to  their  brightness : the  mirrored 
surface  of  water,  the  clear  brightness  of  the  sky, 
and  the  shining  coat  of  gum  laid  over  the  upper 
surface  of  most  foliage,  are  in  themselves  great 
attractions.  Who  can  doubt  that  it  is  due  in  part 
to  association  as  well  as  to  sensation  ? Artistically 
speaking,  it  is  aesthetic  and  mind  beauty,  but  in  its 
great  power  over  the  generality  of  mankind 
must  look  to  pleasing  association  as  the  cause. 

Again,  the  pleasure  which  we  feel  in  objects  of 
he.auty  is  due  in  a measure  to  the  direct  evidence 
of  mind.  The  mind  reads  mind  even  as  the 
imagination  interprets  works  of  the  imagination. 
In  tlie  case  of  a good  design  we  attribute  part  of 
our  satisfaction  to  originality,  confirming  at  once 
the  origin  of  the  pleasure.  Many  of  our  pleasure- 
able  emotions  are  also  to  he  ascribed  to  the  in- 
direct association  with  mind.  The  pleasure  which 
we  feel  iu  the  noble  outlines  of  St.  Paul’s  is 
indirectly  associated  with  admiration  for  Wren. 
He  is  the  good  genius  of  the  place : though  his 
spiiit  be  passed  away,  he  and  hU  work  are 
inseparable.*  T,  Mellaud  Re.vde. 


ON  TIIE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  USE  OF  CRYPTS  IN  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES  FROM  THE  EARLIEST 
PERIODS.f 

Here  and  there,  however,  are  small  chambers, 
commonly  called  “cubicula”  or  crypts  proper,  of 
the  greatest  interest.  In  them  the  Primitive 
Christians  are  said  to  h.ave  assembled  for  a species 
of  service,  called  by  Tertullian  (ad  Uxor,  i.)  and 
by  St.  Cyprian  (de  Lapsis)  avva^ic,  or  gathering 
togetlier;  but  this  is  simply  impossible,  as  out  of 
some  fifty  or  sixty  described  by  Aringlii,  and  of 
which  he  gives  the  dimensions,  the  largest  is  only 
15  feet  by  7 feet  6 inches  : the  greater  part  being 
only  nine  or  ten  palms  (about  7 feet  6 inches) 
square,  while  those  lately  discovered  by  Perret, 
and  published  by  the  French  Government,  seldom 
exceed  -li  metres  each  way.  As  has  been  said 
before,  they  are  generally  cut  out  of  the  solid 
tufo  rock.  The  probability  is,  they  were  oratories, 
or  perhaps  mortuary  chapels.  That  of  St.  Hermes, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a prefect  at  Rome,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  con- 
tains a tomb,  which  is  to  this  day  occasionally  used 
as  an  altar.  It  may  he  convenient  to  describe 
this  crypt  as  a type  of  very  many  others.  It  is 
about  13  English  feet  in  length,  by  about  6 feet 
G inches  iu  width  and  about  8 feet  in  height,  and 
arched  like  a barrel  vault.  It  is  approached  by 
some  steps  leading  out  of  one  of  the  mazes  of  pas- 
sages before  described;  it  is  plastered  with  a fine 
intonaco,  and  fiUed  with  paintings,  as,  in  fact,  a 
large  majority  are.  The  tomb  at  the  end  is,  in  fact, 
a sarcophagus ; the  top  of  which  is  plaiu,  and  the 
front  is  sculptured  in  three  compartments.  It  is 
supposed  there  were  two  bodies  buried  at  the  end 
(besides  that  of  the  saint),  four  on  the  right  side, 
and  four  on  the  left,  besides  three  smaller  spaces 
which  probably  held  the  bodies  of  children.  In 
the  centre  a lamp  has  been  suspended.  This  crypt 
of  St.  Hermes  must  not,  however,  he  confounded 
with  the  church  dedic.atod  to  that  saint,  which  is 
of  considerable  size;  and  though  now  entirely 
covered  ov’Cr,  apparently  was  originally  only  partly 
sunk  in  the  earth,  as  there  are  a sort  of  clerestory 
windows,  which  gave  light  apparently  through 
openings  resembling  the  walls  round  the  area 
window  of  our  houses. 

The  illustration  (Boldetti,  pi.  2)  shows  another 
crypt,  which  is  in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Agne?e.  It 
is  groined,  and  on  three  sides  has  tombs,  which 
have  been  used  as  altars.  On  one  side  is  a large 
chair  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  said  by  him  to  have 
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been  an  episcopal  seat;  by  others  the  seat  of 
priest,  while  giving  instruction  to  catechumens. 
Such  chairs,  however,  are  not  uncommon  in  these 
crypts.  In  one  given  in  Aringhi,  vol.  ii.  p.  81, 
there  are  two  similar  chairs  cut  out  of  the  solid 
tufo,  and  a bench  of  the  same  kind  which  goes 
round  the  other  three  sides  of  the  room.  It  is 
said,  but  on  what  authority  I do  not  know,  that 
the  second  seat  was  for  the  deaconess,  and  used  by 
her  at  the  catechising  or  instructing  the  female 
convents.  The  crypt  is,  how’ever,  but  8 feet  long, 
7 feet  6 inches  wide  and  8 feet  high,  and  has  con- 
tained eight  bodies,  besides  one  (probably)  over 
the  door.  In  addition  to  those  with  arched  or 
groined  roofs,  there  are  some  of  which  the  ceilings 
are  quite  flat.  The  crypt,  called  the  oratory  of 
St.  Helena,  is  of  this  class;  it  is  supported  by 
four  columns  each,  at  a little  distance  from  the 
wall.  Sometimes  the  tombs  were  covered  by  a 
sort  of  grating  cai-ved  in  marble,  through  which 
visitors  might  look,  and  probably  view  the  coffin 
of  the  martyr.  A very  curious  one  is  found  in  the 
crypt  of  St.  Calixtus.  The  grating  is  of  peculiar 
form,  and  much  like  that  under  the  altar  at 
S.  Nereo  and  Achilleo. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Seroux  D’Agincourt,  and 
seems  a very  probable  conjecture,  that  the  idea  of 
these  crypts  was  taken  from  a species  of  con- 
struction common  among  the  Romans,  where  a 
“sacellum”  containing  an  “a*diculum,”  or  shrine, 
to  the  tutelary  god  of  the  family,  was  erected  over 
the  “ columbarium,”  or  place  of  depositing  the 
urns  which  coirtained  the  ashes  of  the  different 
members  of  it.  The  illustration  shows  one  not  far 
from  the  church  of  St.  Agnes.  It  is  wholly  of 
brick,  even  the  capitals  of  the  columns  beiug  cut 
out  of  that  material,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
time  of  the  early  emperors.  The  shrine  of  the 
genius  of  the  fiunily  is  above,  and  below  is  an 
arched  chamber,  which  was  the  sepulchre.  On  each 
of  the  four  sides  of  this  lower  part  is  a niche, 
probably  intended  for  the  statues  or  “ imagines  ” 
of  the  principal  members,  and  eight  other  very 
small  niches,  each  of  which  contained  two  urns  full 
of  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  There  can  indeed  be 
but  little  doubt,  that  these  Roman  structures 
(which  were  a combination  of  the  tomb  and  the 
oratory)  gave  the  origin  not  only  to  the  crypts  o 
the  ancient  and  mediawal  church,  hut  also  to  those 
picturesque  tombs  now  so  common  in  the  ceme- 
teries of  Italy  and  France,  where  the  family  vault 
is  below,  and  above  is  a little  chapel,  whose 
grated  door  displays  an  altar  and  crucifix,  where 
the  relatives  repair  at  certain  times  to  pray  and  to 
suspend  crowns  of  “immortelles”  in  memory  of 
the  dead. 

It  will  not  be  within  my  limits  to  describe  the 
various  objects  found  in  these  crypts.  The  greater 
part,  as  I have  said,  cont.ain  paintings,  some  of 
'■cry  great  merit:  the  subjects  are  mostly  from 
Scripture  history.  There  are  also,  as  might  b 
expected,  many  rings,  coins,  lamps,  &c,,  found 
plain  chalices  of  mixed  metal  have  also  been  dis- 
covered, probably  cuebaristic ; strange  and  homble 
instruments  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  the 
purposes  of  torture;  phials  of  glass,  in  which,  it 
may  be  new  to  some  to  hear,  are  paintings. 
M.  Perret  is  said  to  have  made  no  less  than  eighty- 
six  copies  of  paintings  on,  or  rather  in,  glass  in 
the  various  catacombs.  To  describe  the  symbols 
found  on  the  tombs  and  tho  inscriptions  would 
fill  many  volumes.  They  comprehend  not  only 
sepulchral  inscriptions,  the  history  and  memory 
of  the  dead,  pious  ejaculations,  religious  emblems, 
but  in  many  cases  delineations  of  the  instru- 
ments of  the  worldly  calliug  or-  profession  of  the 
departed. 

There  is  one,  however,  of  great  interest  to  the 
architect,  as  probably  forming  the  tomb  of  a 
mason  or  sculptor.  There  are  repi'esented  the 
ordinary  compasses,  callipers,  a rule,  square,  level, 
mallet,  and  chisels,  and  what  is  more  curious,  an 
instrument  much  resembling  a trammel,  and 
which  has  been  surmised  to  be  intended  for  the 
delineation  of  ellipses. 

A few  words,  however,  may  be  said  as  to  the 
style  and  date  of  these  crypts.  In  the  admirable 
work  of  Seroux  d’Agincourt  a very  curious  parallel 
is  given  between  the  pictures  found  in  the  Pagan 
tombs  and  those  in  the  Christian  crypts.  The 
author  is  inclined  to  think  they  range  iu  point  of 
style  and  date  from  the  second  century  to  the 
eighth,  and  in  instances  at  Naples  even  later.  He 
gives  as  a parallel  the  paintings  in  a tomb  dis- 
covered by  Bartoli  near  Rome,  which  is  clearly  of 
the  time  of  the  Antonines  and  those  discovered  in 
the  crypt  of  Saint  Priscilla,  which  may  be  said  to 
be  identical  in  point  of  style. 

That  many  of  the  paintings  in  tho  Christian 
crypts  must  be  of  very  early  date  is  also  indicated 
liy  their  still  preserving  some  traces  of  Pagan 
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emblems.  Thus  the  Muses  still  e.^eraplify  luir- 
mony  ; and  for  some  time  Orpheus,  with  his  lyre, 
attracting  the  beasts  around  him,  was  given  as  an 
emblem  of  our  Saviour : and  this  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  being  surrounded  by  Scriptural 
subjects,  as  Daniel  in  the  Lions’  Den,  Moses 
striking  the  Rock,  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  all 
prove  them  not  to  be  the  tombs  of  Pagans,  but  of 
Christians  ; and  they  also  show  how  the  memory 
of  Orpheus  was  associated  in  their  minds  with  the 
idea  of  the  law-giver,  the  leader  of  civilizationj  and, 
what  is  perhaps  still  stranger,  to  typify  tlie  in- 
ventor of  fine  art;  for  it  has  been  too  much  the 
case  to  represent  the  early  Christians  as  stern 
ascetics,  for  whom  poetry,  music,  art,  and  archi- 
tecture had  no  charms. 

Again,  the  whale  swallowing  Jonah  is  exactly 
like  the  dragons  on  the  walls  at  Pompeii;  Elijah 
departs  for  heaven  in  a regular  classic  quadriga ; 
and  the  three  kings  seek  the  Saviour,  each  having 
on  the  Phrygian  cap.  On  some  are  representa- 
tions of  persons  dining  together  at  a table,  not 
reclining  like  Romans  upon  the  lectum  or  bed 
around  the  triclinium,  hut  seated  in  chairs.  These 
Tve  know,  from  the  inscription  ayaTrr;,  ^Titten  on 
them,  must  be  representations  of  the  “love 
feasts  ” of  the  early  Christians.  Another  curious 
subject  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  Chris- 
tians often  employed  heathen  artists,  for  ou  one 
of  the  tombs  the  sculptor  has  probably  forgotten 
and  cut  the  usual  Pagan  D.M.,  or  Diis  Manibus, 
but  has  recollected  himself,  and  struck  his  chisel 
across  the  letters,  and  placed  the  well-known 
Christian  monogram  by  its  side.  These  last-cited 
circumstances,  however,  prove  but  little,  as  the 
-ctyaiT  ai  were  continued  in  churches  as  late 
as  the  si.vth  Council  of  Constantinople,  commonly 
called  the  Council  in  Trullo,  which  was  at 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  and  if  the 
tradition  as  regards  the  celebrated  monogram  be 
correct,  the  inscription  alluded  to  must  at  least 
be  as  late  as  the  time  of  Constantine.  Of  course 
without  direct  evidence,  it  is  difilcult  absolutely 
to  pronounce  on  such  a point;  if,  however,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  reason  from  similarity  in  art, 
we  may  believe  some  of  these  crypts  to  be  as  old 
.as  the  tliird  if  not  the  second  century.  The  art, 
however,  gives  an  idea  of  wealth  and  refinement 
among  the  early  Christians,  which  we  are  usually 
taught  not  to  expect  at  that  period.  It  seems 
still  more  extraordinary  th.rt  they  should  he  per- 
mitted so  to  adorn  their  tombs.  It  must  have 
been  not  only  an  expensive  work,  but  one  which 
must  have  taken  up  a great  deal  of  time,  and 
therefore  could  hardly  have  been  done,  at  any 
rate,  to  such  an  extent,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  authorities.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
In  mind,  that  the  persecutions  broke  out  at  in- 
tervals, and  then  ceased;  and,  according  to  the 
worst  accounts,  the  Christians  had  peace  for  more 
than  140  years  out  of  the  three  first  centuries. 

If  the  internal  evidences  as  to  art  give  us  no 
certain  data,  those  as  to  architecture  give  us  less. 
There  are  no  distinctive  marks  about  the  construc- 
tion of  the  passages,  or  the  arching,  or  groining 
the  crypts,  that  differ  from  what  we  know  de- 
cidedly to  be  Pagan  work.  It  is  true  that  the 
details  of  the  capitjls  in  the  crypt  at  S.  Agnese, 
mentioned  before,  seem  to  be  Classic,  but  those 
in  another  of  the  same  crypts,  given  by  Perret 
in  his  magnificent  book,  seem  very  late  indeed, 
and  can  hardly  be  called  Classic  work.  Still 
more  unlike  are  the  caps  of  the  crypt  of  S. 
Pretextatus,  given  in  the  same  book;  they  cer- 
tainly must  be  referred  to  a late  period;  while 
a corbel  in  the  st\me  crypt,  discovered  iu  1840,  is 
-quite  unlike  anything  Classic,  but  rather  re- 
sembles Byzantine  work. 

I fear  this  long  account  of  the  subterraneous 
world  must  have  wearied  my  hearers.  I must 
mow  crave  of  them, — 

“ Though  long  detain’d. 

In  that  obscure  sojourn,  while  in  my  flight, 

Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne,” 

"to  return  to  the  upper,  world,  and  see  what  effect 
the  objects  below'  had  on  those  above. 

My  hearers  will  remember  the  law  of  the 
Romans,  quoted  some  time  back,  on  extramural 
interments.  It  appears  that  frequent  attempts 
were  made  from  time  to  time  on  the  one  band  to 
evade  and  on  the  other  to  enforce  it.  Adrian 
■passed  a law,  fining  any  person  40  aurei  (about 
30?.)  w’ho  buried  any  person  in  cities.  Short  as 
was  the  time  between  his  reign  and  that  of  An- 
toninus Pius,  wo  find  (from  Julius  Capitoliuus) 
that  the  latter  was  obliged  to  re-enact  the  same 
law,  and  that  a few  years  after  Domitian  was 
obliged  to  do  the  same.  The  consequence  w'as,  all 
the  Christians,  whether  martyrs  or  not,  were 
buried,  not  only  without  the  city,  but  also  without 
the  pooKcriam,  or  suburbs,  as  Sidonius  Apolli- 


naris  (i.  5)  tells  us.  Constantine  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  buried  In  a city.  Eusebius  (Vit. 
Constan.  iv.  cap.  71)  says  he  was  buried  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  ; hut 
St.  Chrysostom  (Quod  Christus  sit  Deus)  says  “ iu 
the  porch  without  the  church,  so  they  w’ho  -wore 
diadems  think  it  a favour  to  be  buried  so  that 
kings  are  the  fisherman’s  doorkeepers.”  It  will 
be  unnecessary  to  go  through  the  history  in  all 
its  points ; it  will  suffice  that  the  Council  of  Braga 
(A.D.  563)  gave  permission  for  men  to  be  buried 
in  the  churchyard  in  cases  of  necessity  (si  necesse 
esi),  but  on  no  account  within  the  “walls  of  the 
church.”  The  claim,  however,  to  lay  their  bones 
under  a holy  roof  grew  so  on  men  that  we  find  a 
council  at  Mayence  deciding  that  “ no  one  should 
be  buried  in  the  church  but  bishops,  abbots,  or 
worthy  priests,  or  faithful  laymen and  at  last  we 
find  the  Council  of  Meaux  (Meldense)  leaves  it  to 
the  bishop  and  presbyter  to  settle  who  should  be 
buried  in  churches  and  who  should  not.  The 
result  from  that  time  to  the  present  is  well 
known. 

But  to  return  to  the  other  branch  of  our  subject. 
When  the  persecution  had  ceased  wo  naturally 
find  the  remains  of  those  who  had  testified  their 
faith  with  their  blood  held  in  greater  reverence 
day  by  day.  These  tombs  were  first  visited  by 
those  who  dwelt  near,  and  then  became  an 
object  of  pilgrimage  to  those  who  lived  afar ' 
off.  Pride  of  such  a situation  as  the  proximity  j 
of  a holy  grave  in  some,  and  the  love  of  lucre  I 
in  others,  caused  all  sort  of  pretences  to  be  set 
up  to  the  possession  of  a martyr’s  tomb,  or  relics, 
and  these,  like  all  other  possessions,  soon  became 
objects  of  barter  or  sale.  In  the  “Codex”  of 
Theodosius  (lib.  ix.  tit.  7,  de  Sepul.  Violat.)  we 
find  this  law  : — “Let  no  one  move  a corpse  once 
buried  to  another  place;  let  no  one  take  away  or 
make  merchandise  of  the  body  of  a martyr;  but, 
nevertheless,  if  any  of  the  saints  is  buried  in  any 
place  for  the  sake  of  venerating  him,  let  them  add 
[or  construct]  any  fabric  which  they  please  as  a 
martyrium.”  That  this  trafficking  in  relics  of 
saints  and  bodies  of  martyrs  had  become  scan- 
dalous, we  learn  from  St.  Augustin,  who  wrote  about 
this  time.  He  says(“De  Vita  Monach.,”  c.  28), 

" The  most  cunning  enemy  of  souls  has  sent  forth 
everywhere  so  many  hypocrites  in  the  habit  of 
monks,  going  about  the  provinces,  without  any 
mission,  never  fixed,  never  settled,  some  selling  the 
members  of  martyrs,  if,  indeed,  they  are  members 
of  martyrs;  others  make  broad  their  phylacteries,” 
&c.,  &c.  This  state  of  things  may  also  be  still 
better  illustrated  by  a solemn  canon  of  the  fifth 
council  of  Carthage  (A.D.  437).  It  is  the  14th 
chapter,  and  the  title  is  “ Concerning  churches 
[basilicis]  which  are  dedicated  without  the  relics 
of  martyrs.”  The  canon  runs  thus  : — “ Whereas, 
altars,  everywhere,  through  fields,  or  byroads,  are 
set  up  to  the  memory  of  martyrs,  iu  which  no 
bodies  or  relics  of  martyrs  can  be  proved  to  he 
buried.  Let  them  be  pulled  down  by  the  bishops 
who  preside  over  such  places,  if  it  can  be  done. 
But  if  it  cannot  be  done  on  account  of  popular 
tumults,  let  the  common  people  be  admonished 
that  they  should  not  frequent  such  places,  so  that 
those  who  think  rightly  should  not  he  caught  and 
bound  by  any  superstition.”  Then  certain  prin- 
ciples are  laid  down  for  ascertaining  the  truth  in 
such  cases,  and  the  canon  concludes, — “As  to 
those  who,  through  dreams,  and  certain  vain 
quasi-revelations,  put  up  everywhere  the  altars 
of  men,  let  them,  in  every  manner,  meet  reproba- 
tion.” 

It  is  not  my  intention,  nor  would  it  be  in  place, 
to  go  into  the  history  of  the  increasing  reverence 
paid  to  the  relics  of  martyrs.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, however,  to  mention  that  people  were  not 
content  that  the  bodies  of  holy  men  should  be 
•«'cnerated  at  their  tombs,  but  a system  of  remov- 
ing the  relics  into  different  churches  now  pre- 
vailed, which  system  was  called  “ traualatioii.” 
The  earliest  mention  I have  found  of  this,  iu  the 
works  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  is  in 
Socrates  Scholasticus  (lib.  vii.  cap.  25).  He  men- 
tions a sect  of  Novatians,  who  dug  up  the  body  of 
8abbatius  from  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  and  conveyed 
it  to  Constantinople,  and  prayed  on  his  tomb. 
Atticus,  the  bishop,  however,  caused  the  body  to 
be  removed  (this  must  have  been  about  A.D  425). 
The  same  author  (vii.  4-1)  says  that  Proclus,  about 
fifteen  years  later,  removed  the  body  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom, who  had  been  buried  at  Comana,  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  laid  it  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles.  But  before  this  we  have 
long  accounts  by  St.  Jerome,  of  the  deposition  of 
the  bones  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  under  the  altars 
at  Rome;  of  SS.  Andrew,  Luke,  and  Timothy, 
and  Samuel,  the  Judge  of  Israel,  at  Constan- 
tinople. But  we  have  no  time  to  enter  into 


details,  which  may  be  found  in  Baronius,  and  in 
the  letters  of  the  curious  controversy  between  St. 
Jerome  and  Vigilaniius.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
almost  every  church  relics  of  martyrs  were 
deposited  under  the  altars. 

This,  at  first,  was  done  by  simply  making  an 
opening  under  the  altar,  iu  which  the  bones  or 
other  relics  were  deposited,  the  front  of  which  was 
closed  by  a sort  of  gi*ating  carved  out  of  marble. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  early  Basilican 
church  the  altar  did  not  stand  against  the  wall, 
but  at  the  chord  of  the  arc  of  the  bema,  or  tri- 
bunal, on  the  edge  of  the  raised  platform  itself, 
behind  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  apsis  and 
against  the  wall,  was  the  0povoe,  or  seat  of  the 
bishop,  and  on  each  side  of  which  were  the  seats 
of  the  presbyters,  ranged  in  the  form  of  a semi- 
circle. To  this  day  it  is  so  in  all  churches  which 
claim  either  to  have  been  erected  by  the  early 
Christians  or  re-erected  on  their  foundations;  and, 
to  this  day,  in  all  such  churches,  the  priest  says 
mass  at  the  back  of  the  altar,  with  his  face 
towards  the  people,  instead  of  the  opposite  method 
which  is  usual  in  other  churches. 

This  place  for  depositing  the  relics  was  called 
the  “ confessione,”  or  place  where  the  relics  of 
those  who  had  conjessed  the  faith  are  deposited, 
and  this  name  is  retained  to  the  present  day. 
The  simplest  and  no  doubt  oldest  form  is  that 
which  was  at  the  church  of  the  Quattro  Incoro- 
nati,  before  the  alterations,  and  which  was  a 
simple  aperture  under  the  altar,  about  2 feet 
wide.  Very  much  like  this  was  that  at  S.  Nereo 
and  Achiileo,  which  is  closed  by  a curious  grating, 
resembling  in  design  very  much  that  in  the  crypt 
of  S.  Calixtus,  mentioned  above.  At  S.  Maria 
in  Trasteverc,  the  “confessione  ” is  a sort  of  small 
chamber,  about  5 feet  square,  also  under  the  altar. 
As  time  went  on,  the  confessione  heconus  larger, 
and  more  and  more  resembling  the  crypts  in  the 
Catacombs.  At  St.  Maria,  in  Domnica,  it  is  in 
reality  a small  crypt,  about  13  feet  by  10  feet, 
and  is  partly  below  the  floor,  and  approached  by 
a descent  of  five  steps.  In  this  is  a sarcophagus, 
containing,  it  is  said,  the  body  of  St.  Ciriacus. 
At  St.  Prisca  the  crypt  is  still  larger.  It  is  a 
vaulted  chamber,  about  10  feet  by  22  feet : the 
arch  supported  on  two  masses  of  masonry,  strongly 
reminding  us  of  the  Etruscan  tombs,  behind  which 
are  two  flights  of  stairs,  of  about  thirty  steps  in 
each.  I must  now  call  your  attention  to  two 
confessiones  which  partake  more  of  the  character 
of  the  passages  of  the  Catacombs  than  of  the 
crypts  therein ; one  is  that  of  St.  Marco, 
(A.D.  336  the  Pope,  not  the  Evangelist);  this  is  a 
sort  of  passage  way,  of  semicircular  form,  the 
extreme  diameter  of  which  is  about  24  feet : the 
passage  itself  is  about  4 feet  wide.  It  receives 
light  from  the  grating  under  the  altar.  The 
other  is  at  St.  Prassede.  Here  the  entrance  is 
immediately  under  the  altar,  by  a descent  of  eight 
or  ten  steps  : this  leads  to  a passage  about  40  feet 
long,  which  branches  off  into  two  semicircular 
passages,  much  like  that  at  St.  Marco.  This  must 
have  been  iu  existence  in  A.D.  499,  in  which  year 
it  was  restored,  we  are  told,  by  Pope  Adrian,  in  a 
life  of  him,  written  by  Anastasias,  A still  larger 
crypt  is  at  S.  Martino : this  was  originally  partly 
supported  by  a block  of  masonry,  and  partly  on 
square  pillars,  like  the  Etruscan  tombs,  and  forms 
in  fact  a small  church,  about  15  feet  each  way. 
In  fact,  this  is  the  form  the  crypt  now  began  to 
assume.  At  St.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  it  has  a nave 
and  side  aisles,  formed  partly  by  six  columns, 
three  on  each  side,  and  partly  by  two  solid  blocks 
of  masonry,  and  is  about  22  feet  by  13  feet.  At 
San  Lorenzo  it  is  still  longer,  about  30  feet  by 
16  feet,  and  has  four  columns  on  each  side,  and 
also  a tomb  in  the  centre. 

I have  thus  shown  that,  as  time  progressed,  the 
small  aperture  called  the  confessione  bad  increased 
till  it  became  larger  and  larger,  till  at  S.  Miuiato, 
near  Florence,  and  S.  Michele,  at  Pavia,  it  had 
lengthened  to  60  feet  and  upwards,  aud.becorae  u 
second  church. 


THE  STORY  OF  A GREAT  AND  GOOD 
man,— WILLIAM  OF  WYKEIIAM.* 
WvFRHAVf  made  no  change  in  his  coat-of-arms  : 
he  still  kept  his  carpenter’s  couple,  the  symbol 
not  only  of  his  architectural  knowledge,  but  also 
of  his  accomplishment  of  difficult  works.  His  ad- 
ministration of  his  diocese  was  vigorous  and  firm. 
His  oversight  was  most  exact.  The  value  of  the 
bishopric  in  1315  was  2,977/.  15s.  lOd. : the  dilapi- 
dations actually’  paid  to  Wykeham  were  700  marks, 
corn,  &c.,  in  kind,  worth  1,660/.,  and  stock  equal  in 
value  to  20,000/.  sterling;  and  nobly  he  spent  liis 
revenues.  From  an  account-roll  it  appears  that 

* By  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott.  See  page  315,  anti. 
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on  his  journeys  alms  to  the  poor  were  freely  dis- 
pensed in  every  village  through  which  he  passed. 
In  the  last  year  of  his  life  there  Is  an  entry  on 
the  hack  of  a roll,  mentioning  that  a person  wrote 
to  ask  him  for  money,  and  the  note  is  added, 
“An  answer  received,  and  they  are  sped.”  In 
1377  he  paid  all  the  debts  of  the  Austin  Canons 
of  Selbornc,  and  gave  the  house  a second  large 
grant,  while  in  1387  he  rebuked  them  for  their 
neglect  and  evil  conduct.  In  his  hall  twenty-four 
bedesmen  daily  dined.  On  taking  possession 
of  his  see  he  forgave  the  customs  due  from 
poor  tenants:  he  presented  a munificent  sum  to 
the  inlirui  and  aged  servants,  gave  hinds  to  the 
chapter,  and  paid  3,000  marks  to  liberate  poor 
debtors  from  prison.  The  University  of  Cambridge 
commemorated  him  as  a benefactor  : his  arms  are 
seen  carved  on  the  walla  of  Beaulieu,  Luton, 
and  Etchiiigham  : the  church  of  Adderbury  and 
the  pahices  of  Wolvesey,  Farnham,  Southwark, 
and  Waltham  were  almost  reconstructed  by  him 
at  a cost  of  about  160,000?.  sterling.  On  repairs 
upon  the  estates  he  expended  aliout  13,000?.  Mr. 
Cockerell  estimates  the  sum  devoted  to  architec- 
tural w'orks  alone  at  500,000?.  exclusive  of  his 
foundations.  The  restoration  of  the  revenues  of , 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester,  in  op- 
position to  a fraudulent  master,  cost  him  six  years 
of  dreary  litigation.  His  visitations  of  the  diocese 
W’ere  searching  and  vigilant : those  of  13S6-7  are 
still  preserved.  Two  of  his  rebukes  of  careless 
clergy  are  remembered:  the  one, — “ If  I pleased 
men,  1 should  not  be  the  minister  of  Ciirist  j”  and 
the  other, — “ It  is  sin  to  praise  that  which  God 
abhorrelli.”  However,  he  would  not  allow  old 
customs  to  fall  into  desuetude,  but  in  the  presence 
of  the  primate  obtained  the  restoration  of  the  old 
practice  of  the  chapter  to  send  daily  to  him,  when 
resident  in  Winchester,  eight  loaves  of  wassail 
bread  and  four  bottles  of  good  wine,  by  the  hands 
of  the  junior  c-inon,  who  presented  then),  .saying 
in  French  : — “Sir,  SS.  Peter  aud  Paul  send  you 
these.” 

William  of  Wykeham,  before  he  received  the 
mitre,  was  nominated  Lord  High  Chancellor,  in 
September,  1367.  On  August  21.th,  1368,  he 
signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Scotland.  On 
May  27th,  1369,  the  Parliament  met  to  consider 
the  state  of  ailairs,  for  a war  with  France  was  im- 
minent. Wykeham  made  the  opening  speech, 
and,  like  a sensible  man,  did  not,  as  hi<  predecessors 
were  wont,  preface  it  with  a text,  or  dilute  it  with 
wordiness.  He  spoke  out  bravely  that  “the  king 
of  England  had  not  slacked  his  duty;  yet  his 
enemy,  the  king  of  France,  had  done  contrariwise, 
for  neither  had  he  delivered  up  the  countries  and 
lands  agreed  upon  by  the  treaty,  nor  had  he  made 
full  and  due  payment  of  the  monies,  hnt  had  sent 
armed  men  to  wage  war,  and  to  lay  hands  upon 
the  lieges  of  the  king,  and  had  surprised  divers  of 
the  king’s  garrisons  and  towns.”  diaries  sum- 
moned the  Black  Prince  to  appear  before  him  at 
Paris  to  answer  for  his  rule  in  Gascony,  and 
Edward  replied  he  would  come  with  a helmet  on 
his  head  and  60,000  men  behind  him.  Wykeham 
spoke,  also, on  therisingof  Parliament.  Charles V. 
threatened  that  he  would  liatig  a challenge  on 
the  gates  of  London.  On  February  21th,  1370, 
Wykeham  again  addressed  both  hou.-es.  “Sirs,” 
he  said,  “ the  king  has  received  by  his  friends  and 
allies  that  his  enemy,  the  king  of  France,  is 
making  hiniself  stronger  than  ever  he  was  before, 
andlnith  levied  such  a number  of  forces  as  seemeth 
to  him  sufficient  this  year  to  dispossess  the  king  of 
all  the  lands  and  possessions  wliich  he  hath  beyond 
the  seas.  He  has,  moreover,  gotten  ready  so  many 
galleys  and  other  ships  of  war  as  seem  to  him 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole  navy  of  England, 
and  nseth.  also,  his  utmost  efforts  to  send  a vast 
force  of  armed  men  into  this  country,  to  destroy 
it,  and  subject  it  to  his  own  power.  Therefore 
the  king  requireth  and  chargeth  his  Lords  and 
Commons  here  assembled  to  consult  upon  these 
points  and  to  give  him  their  advice,  how  his  king- 
dom may  be  well  guarded  and  the  navy  defended 
and  maintained  against  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
aud  for  the  safeguard  of  the  king’s  countries  be- 
yond the  seas.”  In  consequence  of  this  appeal 
the  laity  and  clergy  made  an  offering  of  100,000? 
towards  the  defence  of  the  realm.  A panic  seems 
t3  have  seized  the  Parliament,  and  they  entreated 
the  king  to  appoint  a layman  and  chancellor  in 
place  of  an  ecclesiastic.  Wykeham  at  once  re- 
signed the  Great  Seal,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Robert  Thorp,  March  1 Ith,  1371.  But  it  was  not 
long  before  he  was  again  recalled  to  office;  and 
he  lost  no  share  in  the  conduct  of  affaire,  for  hi 
was  one  of  the  three  bishops  who  were  summoned 
to  the  great  council  which  met  at  Winchester  iii 
the  following  April  to  decide  on  the  means  of 
raising  50,000?.  voted  by  Parliament.  In  1373 


John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  named  him  as  one  of  the 
committee  of  seven  to  confer  with  the  Commons 
on  the  subject  of  supplies,  and  held  him  in  such 
high  esteem  that  both  in  1369  and  in  1373  he  ap- 
pointed him  the  trustee  of  his  affairs  and  the 
keeper  of  his  castles  and  estates.  In  1373  Pope 
Gregory  XI.  importuned  him  to  use  his  influence 
and  to  forward  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Eng- 
land aud  France.  The  king’s  indolence  and  de- 
clining health  resigned  the  administration  of 
affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  designing  and  am- 
bitious Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  aimed  at  such 
changes  in  the  law  of  succession  as  would  give 
him  hopes  of  attaining  the  crown,  as  his  elder 
brother,  the  Black  Prince,  was  dying,  and  his 
nephew,  Richard,  was  a minor.  After  a recess  of 
two  years  the  Parliament  met  on  April  28th, 
1376,  and  recommended  a council  to  the  king  to 
be  retained  about  his  person  for  the  government 
of  affairs.  The  king  assented,  and  William  of 
Wykeham  was  one  of  the  nine.  In  1377  he  is 
styled  Chief  of  the  Privy  Council  and  Governor  ^ 
of  the  Great  Council.  The  Parliament  which 
the  nation  named  “the  good,”  renewed  their  sub- 
sidies for  three  years,  but  complained  that  the 
grant  would  not  have  been  required  but  owing  to 
the  incompetcncy  aud  fraud  of  ministers.  William, 
Lord  Latimer,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  was  fined 
20,000  marks,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Marnhalsea, 
and  Alice  Piers  was  banished  from  the  court : 
these  were  the  Duke  of  Lancaster’s  confederates, 
and  the  blow  fell  heavily  upon  him.  He  waited 
to  have  revenge.  On  June  8 the  Black  Prince 
died,  having  ajipointcd  Wykeham  his  executor,  an 
office  he  afterwards  lield  by  desire  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales  as  “her  very  dear  friend.”  The  Parlia- 
ment desired  the  king  to  name  Richard,  then  a 
boy  of  ten  years  old,  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  ; 
and  on  November  20  the  king  formally  declared 
him  Prince  of  Wales.  At  the  close  of  the  session 
Alice  Piers  and  the  duke  prevailed  on  the  king  to 
dismiss  his  council,  to  imprison  Sir  Peter  de  la 
Slare,  who  had  impeached  Lord  Latimer  in  the 
Commons,  and  to  undo  all  reforms.  On  the  infor- 
mation of  nameless  accusers,  the  vindictive  duke 
had  eight  articles,  which  were  fabrications  without 
proof  or  evidence,  advanced  against  Wykeham 
before  the  Privy  Council.  On  one  charge  only 
they  gave  judgment,  a matter  of -10?.,  which  the 
bishop  had  ordered  to  he  refunded  to  the  defendant 
in  the  case  of  a fine  of  80?.  to  the  llanaper  : for 
the  informality  of  the  procedure,  done  in  open 
court,  the  creatures  of  Lancaster  banished  Wyke- 
bam  from  court,  and  seized  upon  his  temporalities. 
There  is  a similar  instance  of  Wykeham’s  lenity. 
When  Devereux,  a tailor,  who  had  brought  an 
action  against  him  for  a portion  of  the  site  of 
Winchester,  was  cast  in  200?.,  Wykeham  paid  the 
fine,  and  ai’terwards  gave  him  a pension. 

In  1376,  on  the  occasion  of  a general  pardon  at 
the  king’s  jubilee,  Wykeham  only  was  excepted, 
while,  significantly  enough,  Lord  Latimer  and 
Alice  Piers  were  restored  to  favour.  In  the  Con- 
vocation of  li'chruary,  1377,  Courtenay,  Bishop  of 
London,  vindicated  Wykeham,  and  the  synod  ad- 
dressed the  Crown,  stating  tliut  they  would  vote 
no  subsidy  until  redress  was  made.  Before  the 
close  of  tlie  mouth  Wykeham  was  restored  to  his 
ace,  but  the  revenues  were  granted  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  violence  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  his  vulgar  insolence  and 
tbreatenings  against  the  bLshops  iu  favour  of 
Wycliffe,  coupled  with  his  proposal  iu  Parliament 
to  deprive  the  city  of  London  of  its  privileges, 
roust'd  the  indignation  of  the  people,  and  they 
compelled  the  duke  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  required 
that  the  king  should  restore  Sir  Peter  de  la  Jlare 
and  Wykeham  to  their  rights.  On  June  18, 1377, 
Wykeham  recovered  his  temporalities,  and  on 
July  15  took  psirt  in  the  consecration  of 
Richard  II.  The  young  king,  on  July  31,  1377, 
issued  a pardon  to  Wykeham,  and  in  it  mentions 
“ his  acceptable,  advantageous,  and  praiseworthy 
services  rendered  in  very  many  ways,  at  giaat 
charge  and  with  great  trouble,  to  his  grandfather, 
the  high  place  he  held  iu  their  affairs  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  peculiar  affection  and  true  love 
borne  to  him  by  his  late  father.”  The  Commons 
chose  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mure  their  speaker;  con- 
fiscated the  lands  of  Alice  Piers;  demanded  the 
confirmation  of  Wykehum’s  pardon,  and  the  ap- 
poiiitment  of  a Supreme  Council  of  nine;  and  on 
May  2,  1380,  the  king  appointed  sixteen  commis- 
sioners, of  whom  Wykeham  was  one,  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  finances;  and  on  August  7 
iiniiullcd  all  grants  of  Wykeham’s  possessions 
made  to  others.  On  August  9,  1381,  Wykeham 
witnessed  the  treaty  of  marriage  between  the  king 
and  Anne  of  Bohemia,  the  famous  queen  who 
introduced  tlie  lady’s  side-saddle.  They  expressly 
named  Wykeham  as  one  of  the  commissioners  with 


whom  they  desired  to  confer  on  the  low  state  of 
the  exchequer,  for  the  protection  of  English  com- 
merce, and  touching  a treaty  with  France.  In 
1385  he  assisted  in  calling  in  all  debts  due  to  the 
Crown,  amounting  to  120,000?.  Within  five  years 
Wykeham  himself  lent  500?.  to  the  king.  In  1386 
the  Commons  demanded  a commission  to  redress 
grievances,  to  curtail  the  Royal  expenditure,  and  to 
providefor  a just  administration  of  the  laws.  Wyke- 
ham was  one  of  the  fourteen  members  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  expenses  of  the  king’s  house- 
hold. Richard  soon  after  declared  the  commission 
illegal,  and  the  authors  traitors;  and  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  marched  upon  London  with  40,000 
men  j then  halting  at  the  gates,  they  permitted 
Wykeham,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  five  other  com- 
missioners, to  wait  upon  the  king  at  once,  to 
mediate  aud  remonstrate.  Wykeham  bore  him- 
self with  such  moderation,  that,  on  May  4,  1389, 
the  king  appointed  him  lord  chancellor.  His 
administration  was  brilliant  aud  conciliatory. 
Within  a few  days  two  royal  proclamations  were 
issued,  promising  a better  rule  for  the  honour, 
peace,  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  sus- 
pension of  the  payment  of  certain  taxes  until  they 
were  indispensably  required. 

On  January  17,  1390,  Wykeham,  in  his  open- 
ing speech,  declared  that  the  king  would  rule 
with  justice,  and  maintain  the  liberties  of  his 
people ; that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  frontier  and  coast  of  the  realm,  but 
that  the  taxes  raised  for  the  purpose  should  he 
levied  in  a manner  the  least  burdensome.  He  in- 
vited all  persons  who  had  petitions  or  grievances 
to  submit  them  to  a royal  commission,  and  desired 
the  Commons  to  ensure  the  observance  of  the 
laws  and  maintenance  of  peace.  He  then  laid 
down  his  office,  submitting  his  conduct  to  the 
judgment  of  Farliaraent,  who  returned  to  him 
the  thanks  of  the  House.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  he  again  opened  Parliament,  with  a speech 
requiring  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a treaty 
with  France,  and  to  secure  the  frontiers  against 
the  Scots,  and  both  Houses  thanked  the  king  for 
his  professions  of  attachment.  Wykeham,  who 
had  re-established  the  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  Crown,  tlie  Parhament,  aud  nation, 
finally  laid  down  his  office  on  September  27, 1391. 
In  139-4,  the  king  and  queen  were  his  guests  for 
several  days  at  Wolvesey  aud  Farnham.  The 
expense  of  entertaining  their  majesties  aud  210 
guests,  on  September  16  and  17,  was  385?. 
sterling.  He  was  now  reconciled  to  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster.  The  infatuated  king,  deprived  of 
advice,  proceeded  to  deny  the  Commons  their 
right  of  free  speech,  or  control  of  the  public 
expenditure.  On  September  17,  1397,  he  inti- 
midated them  by  the  presence  of  an  armed  force 
into  submission;  they  annulled  the  proceedings 
of  the  commission  of  1386,  and  the  session  of 
the  following  year.  From  Wykeham  the  tyrant 
extorted  1,000?.  as  the  price  of  a royal  ac- 
quittal of  any  evil  design  in  its  intent  aud 
execution.  Wykeham,  ou  September  26,  swore 
with  the  Lords  to  observe  the  statutes  made  in 
that  session,  in  St.  Edward’s  Chapel,  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  In  the  following  year  he  suc- 
cessfully pleaded  his  age  aud  infirmity  as  an 
excuse  for  his  absence  from  the  Parliament  of 
Shrewsbury.  On  September  30,  1399,  he  wit- 
nessed the  abdication  of  the  king  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  but  he  stayed  away  on  October  23, 
although  residing  at  Winchester  House,  South- 
warlc,  when  Richard  was  sentenced  to  perpetual 
banishment.  However,  at  the  coronation  feast  of 
Henry  IV.  he  was  present,  believing  that  he 
had  landed  to  redress  the  grievances  of  an  op- 
pressed people,  and  knowing  that  he  had  received 
the  welcome  of  the  chief  persons  in  the  realm. 
The  last  public  act  of  Wykeham  was  to  give  his 
vote  iji  a great  assembly  of  lords  and  bishops, 
February,  1-100,  at  Westminster,  when  they 
charged  themselves  only  with  a considerable  sum 
of  money  to  be  raised  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm  against  France  and  Scotland.  He  received 
the  crown  jewels  in  pledge  for  a loan  of  400?.  to 
Henry  IV.'^ 

No  one  will  be  prepared  to  deny  to  Wykeham 
great  statesraaubhip,  political  sagacity,  high  moral 
and  intellectual  command,  and  peculiar  tact  in 
dealing  with  princes,  people,  and  diplomatists. 
His  principles  were  the  truest  loyalty  to  the 
crown;  silent  under  his  own  wrongs,  earnest  for 
the  redress  of  injuries  to  others.  When  stripped- 
of  wealth  he  went  uncomplaining  to  the  calm 
retreat  of  Merton  and  Waverley,  until  the  Par- 
liament and  his  own  order  demanded  his  resto- 
ration. As  a financier  he  advocated  economy  in 
the  administration,  the  removal  of  burdensome 
imposts,  and  the  levy  of  taxes  in  ways  most  easy 
to  the  payer.  In  foreign  policy  he  recommended 
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tlie  formation  of  definite  treaties,  and  peace 
wherever  possible,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
distinctly  urged  forward  the  necessity  of  a 
Channel  fleet,  and  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
British  navy  for  the  safety  of  these  shores,  when 
there  was  an  apprehension  of  a French  invasion. 
He  gave  not  only  words  but  money  to  that 
great  cause,  and  I am  proud  to  say  that  the 
first  public  school  which  gave  a company  to  the 
corps  of  volunteers  was  Wykehara’s  own,  at 
■Winchester.  No  doubt  the  aged  bishop  gladly 
retired  from  public  life : he  had  seen  two  kings  un- 
crowned, and  done  to  death : he  saw  the  follies, 
fall,  and  calamities  of  the  ancestor  reproduced  in 
his  great  grandson.  Before  the  close  of  life  be 
witnessed  theusurpationof  Bolingbroke,  the  germ 
of  the  civil  distractions  which  opposed  the  feudal 
to  the  courtier  noble,  extinguished  the  pomp  nud 
power  of  the  former  from  the  Exe  to  the  Tweed, 
and  changed  the  entire  social  aspect  of  the  king- 
dom. On  January  27,  1103,  Henry  IV.  was 
married  to  Queen  Joan,  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 

In  1378  the  population  amounted  to  2,300,000. 
*‘So  greatly  had  it  been  impoverished,”  said  Parlia- 
ment in  its  address  in  1376,  ‘‘by  war,  pestilence, 
famine,  and  murder,  that  there  was  but  one-third 
of  the  people  left,”  owing  to  the  French  wars  cf 
Edward,  and  those  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to 
secure  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  five  fearful 
plagues  between  1349 — 1382.  The  great  political 
movements  of  the  T)eriod  emanated  from  the  fac- 
tion and  intrigue  of  the  nobles,  the  divisions  and 
feuds  of  ecclesiastics,  and  popular  risings  under 
leaders  to  resent  the  oppression  of  Government. 
The  franklin  stood  but  one  step  beneath  a noble  ; 
the  power  of  the  burgesses  began  to  be  felt  in 
parliament;  and  free  intercoui'se  to  prevail  among 
all  classes.  The  discipline  of  religious  bodies  had 
-grievously  degenerated  : the  clergy  were  few,  and 
for  the  most  part  illiterate : the  University  of 
Oxford  was  the  arena  of  furious  disputes  and 
-quarrels,  which  too  often  terminated  in  actual 
blows  : the  conrs-.-  of  study  had  fallen  low  : degrees 
were  oftered  for  sale,  and  poor  scholars  were  the 
ridicule  of  the  day;  wandering  students  in  the 
vacation  begging  ^ras  for  their  maintenance,  and 
living  in  hostels,  and  inns,  and  licensed  private 
houses,  or  as  menials  in  the  colleges.  Oxford  was 
then  not  the  grand  city  it  is  now  ; it  had  but  six 
colleges  in  1340 ; narrow  streets  overhung  by 
wooden-froiited  buildings  without  chimneys,  and 
thatched  on  their  high-pitched  roofs ; a highway 
with  footpath  and  wheel-track  in  one;  and  gowns- 
men huckstering  at  a stall  or  beside  the  pack- 
horse  on  fair  days,  chaffering  with  the  itinerant 
pedlar.  Four  of  the  little  halls  occupied  by  the 
students  of  the  monasteries  may  still  be  seen  at 
Worcester  College.  Colleges  were  first  founded 
by  the  general  name  for  all  incorporated  houses 
deemed  religious — the  word  domxts — as  we  use 
head  of  a house  to  this  day,  afterwards  by  the 
local  appellation  of  hall,  and  lastly  by  the  corpo- 
rate and  expressive  term  collegium,  the  first  so 
called  being  Wykebam’s  College,  the  collection  of 
persons  into  a unanimous  body  living  together. 
He  tells  us  that  he  had  observed  with  a troubled 
heart  the  neglect  of  the  statutes  of  fouuders  • 
that  he  implored  the  guidance  of  God’s  spirit,  and 
determined  in  Lis  own  life-time  to  provide  a 
liberal  education,  far  above  the  common  standard 
of  teaching;  a grand  design  of  leading  the  scholar 
from  the  first  elements  to  the  highest  acquire- 
ments of  knowledge.  He  resolved  to  provide  this 
bounty  for  “ poor  scholars,  meu  of  letters,  and 
acquainted  with  various  sciences,  who  would  have 
God  before  their  eyes,  and  do  His  will  in  all 
things.”  It  is  quite  certain  th.at  in  the  Black 
Friars,  London,  Wykeham  signed  his  name  in 
'1382,  in  condemnation  of  Wickliffe’s  opinions, 
and,  with  the  primate,  expelled  him  from  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Wicklifie  was  a reckless 
assailant  of  all  opinions  which  he  disliked,  and 
fell  into  grievous  errors.  Wykeham  was  calm  and 
temperate  in  his  reform,  and  foresaw  danger  in 
the  heat  of  the  intemperate  favourite  of  the  Duke 
-of  Lancaster.  "When  he  was  reproached  that  there 
were  Lollards  in  his  college,  he  said  there  was  a 
-Judas  among  apostles,  a bad  man  in  the  ark,  a 
Nicholas  among  deacons.  He  interposed,  how- 
ever, in  favour  of  tlie  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  when 
be  was  exposed  to  severe  punishment  for  his 
countenance  of  a Lollard  preacher.  His  religious 
views  were  most  decided:  he  distinctly  says  that 
in  founding  his  College  of  Winchester  his  ulti- 
mate design  was  that  his  scholars  should  have 
"a  true  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture.’* His  colleges  are  dedicated  in  honour  of 
the  Annunciation  of  the  Saviour,  as  is  evident 
from  the  sculptures  still  remaining ; and  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  his  will  there  is  not  a word 
relating  to  any  doctrine  or  tradition  which  was 


renounced  at  the  Reformation:  “I  recommend 
my  soul  to  Almighty  God,  my  Creator  and  Saviour, 
wlio  made  me  from  nothing,  with  most  humble 
heart,  praying  for  His  mercy,  and  asking,  that  of 
His  great  pity.  He  would  vouchsafe  to  set  it  in 
the  company  of  His  elect.”  His  statutes  adjure 
every  member  of  bis  foundation  " by  the  mercies 
of  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  hope  of  happiness  both  in 
this  life  and  in  the  world  to  come,  and  by  the 
expectation  of  divine  judgment,  above  every  thing, 
and  in  all  things  to  maintain  unity,  mutual 
charity,  peace,  concord,  and  brotherly  love ; to  de- 
sire and  be  zealous  for  those  bonds  of  kindness ; 
to  avoid  every  word  of  envy,  contempt,  and  brag- 
gartry,  quarrel,  jarring,  hurt,  foul  speech,  con- 
tention, whispering,  scolT,  injurious  scandal,  or 
wicked  imputation,  or  any  comparison  of  birth,  or 
of  nobility  with  nobility  or  low  estate.”  This  was 
surely  the  rule  of  bringing  up  the  boy  as  a Chris- 
tian and  an  English  gentleman. 

The  arrangement  of  his  buildings  at  Winchester 
and  Oxford  remains : change  has  little  aft’ected 
them;  and  the  happy,  graceful,  and  convenient 
design,  peculiar  and  original,  furnished  the  model 
for  similar  foundations.  The  hall  and  chapel,  the 
muniment-room  and  library,  the  chambers  of  fel- 
low's, chaplains,  and  scholars,  and  cloisters,  the 
earliest  instance  in  a college,  were  seen  for  the  first 
time  gathered  into  one  group.  Wykeham  here 
first  lowered  the  pitch  of  roofs,  and  employed  lead 
as  a covering  in  place  of  shingle ; and  in  the 
wooden  vaulting  at  Winchester,  may  be  seen  the 
germ  of  fan  tracery.  The  library  was  richly  sup- 
plied by  him  w’ith  MSS.  at  Winchester : at  New 
College  it  included  in  theology,  sixty-two  vols., 
valued  at  more  than  82^. ; in  medicine,  fifty -two 
vols.  J and  in  Canon  Law,  fifty -three  vols.,  valued  at 
33^  J in  decretals  and  treatises,  thirty-seven,  worth 
177,  exclusive  ofgifts.  The  buildings  show  the  artist 
and  man  of  taste  in  their  solidity,  proportion,  pic- 
turesqueness^and  harmony' of  ornament.  TheSociety 
of  NewCollege,  on  April  14, 1386 ; that  of  Winches- 
ter, on  March  28,  1393,  took  possession  of  the  new 
buildings.  The  course  of  study  at  New  College  was 
thus  prescribed: — '‘Holy  Scripture,  the  mother 
and  sovereign  of  all  other  sciences;  philosophy; 
canon  and  civil  law.”  He  desires  specially 
Christ  may  he  preached  more  often  and  more  fer- 
vently, and  the  faith  and  tvorship  of  God  s^-read, 
and  more  strongly  upheld ; and  all  sciences  and 
virtues  more  richly  abound  and  strengthened,  and 
that  every  member  may  be  always  a learner,  and 
endeavour  to  become  a better  man,  and  assist  his 
fellows,  that  all  tending  to  one  end  might  have  one 
heart  and  one  mind.  Out  of  seventy  fellows,  ten 
were  to  be  civilians,  ten  canonists;  the  remaining 
fifty  to  be  students  in  arts,  philosophy,  and 
divinity;  two  being  students  of  medicine,  and  two 
of  astronomy.  The  entire  system,  we  must  re- 
member, included  geometry,  mathematics,  gram- 
mar, logic,  rhetoric,  music,  arithmetic,  astronomy, 
and  physic.  His  sumptuary  laws  wei’e  most  excel- 
lent; but  he  encouraged  a cheerful  gathering 
round  the  fire  on  every  holiday,  to  sing  ballads, 
to  enjoy  all  honest  merriment,  and  read  poems, 
chronicles,  and  marvels  of  the  world.  Latin  was 
to  be  the  ordinary  language;  but  'W'ykeham,  like 
a courteous  gentleman,  forbade  its  use  in  the  pre- 
sence of  strangers.  And  what  did  Wykeham  for 
architecture?  He  gave  the  sound  preliminary 
education.  He  reared  Fox,  the  founder  of  Corpus 
Christi  College ; Chicheley,  of  all  Souls’  College, 
Wayuflete  of  Magdalen,  at  Oxford;  and  Field, 
one  of  the  architects  of  King’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Henry  VI.,  a frequent  guest  at  Win- 
chester, there  was  induced  to  found  Eton  and 
King’s  College,  adoptitig  his  statutes  almost 
literally:  Wolsey,  at  Ipswich  and  Christchurch ; 

' Sir  T.  White,  at  Merchant  Taylors’  and  St.  John’s  ; 
and  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  Westminster  and 
Christchurch,  adopted  the  form  which  he  had 
originated.  And  the  impulse  he  gave  is  not  dead 
at  Winchester;  for  we  can  still  point  out  with 
pleasure,  as  one  of  Wykeham’s  sons,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Penrose.  And  more,  Wykeham  was  no  de- 
structive of  earlier  works  : when  he  created  his 
colleges  be  did  not,  like  Beckiiiglon,  or  VVolsey,  or 
Alcock,  found  them  out  of  the  funds  or  on  the 
ruins  of  earlier  buildings.  When  the  king  gave 
him  the  lands  of  certain  French  monks,  he  never 
rested  till  be  found  them  a house  and  ample 
revenues  at  Pai'is.  And  what  did  he  do  for  edu- 
cation and  literature?  In  his  school  he  reared 
four  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  numbering  the 
gentle  Warham,  Bilson,  Burgess,  Lowth,  and 
Ken;  Grocyn,  the  reviver  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage; philosophic  Shaftesbury,  Nurri.a,  Sir 
H.  Wotton,  and  profound  Harris  ; Sir  T.  Browne, 
the  moralist;  of  poets,  Otway,  Youiig,  Collins, 
Somerville,  Phillips,  Crowe,  and  Bowles;  Sir 
R.  Maclure,  Professors  Empson  and  Daubeny, 
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Dr.  Arnold,  and  Dean  Buckland.  Four  speakers 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  one  of  whom  is 
the  respected  Lord  Eversley.  Among  seamen, 
Keats  and  Warren;  and  among  soldiers,  Guild- 
ford, Dalbiac,  Myers,  and  F.  M.  Lord  Seaton.  It 
is  right  to  add  that  he  educated  two  grandsons  of 
his  early  patron,  SirN.  Uvedale,  at  Winchester. 

His  work  on  earth  was  nearly  completed.  He 
carefully  repaired  the  priory  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Southwick,  where  his  father  and  mother,  and 
sister,  were  buried.  It  is  related  that  he  could 
never  sing  the  Requiem  without  tears,  for  their 
sweet  memory.  He  framed  a will  remarkable  for 
d'splay  of  a religious  mind,  good  heart,  gratitude, 
beuevolence,  singular  exactitude,  and  tender  con«> 
sideration  for  all  with  whom  he  had  been  con- 
nected. It  contains  230  bequests  to  the  value  of 
7,0007 : 1,0007  devised  in  a codicil  he  had  paid 
in  his  lifetime.  But  his  great  bequest  was  in 
the  service  of  architecture,  in  which  he  estab- 
lished and  introduced  a new  style.  When  Eding- 
don  commenced  his  episcopate,  Wykeham  was 
twenty-three  years  of  age;  and,  probably,  as 
he  bud  then  been  recommended  by  Uvedale  to  the 
bishop,  and  received  by  him  as  one  competent 
in  architecture,  designed  tlie  alterations  made  in 
the  cathedral.  That  building  forms  an  epoch 
in  the  art,  an  innovation  founded  upon  the  re- 
modellingof  an  ancient  structure,  where  prominence 
was  first  given  to  a new  and  animating  feature, 
the  development  of  an  idea  to  which  a tendency 
had  already  been  made.  No  one  has  ever  denied 
the  grandeur  of  the  nave  of  Winchester,  the  only 
one  of  such  enormous  size  that  has  been  carried 
out  in  a consistent  style,  and  still  standing  in  the 
highest  rank.  Wykeham  neither  w’holly  destroyed 
nor  merely  overlaid — he  retained  the  proportions 
of  the  old  Norman  fabric,  while  he  exhibited  the 
richness  and  fertility  of  his  own  mind.  Every 
word  of  this  straightforward  and  hoiiest-hcarted 
man  carries  a special  weight.  He  distinctly  claims 
the  merit  of  design  and  construction  in  his  wiD, 
where  a man  must  speak  the  truth.  He  directs 
that  the  windows  shall  be  glazed,  begiuning  at  the 
“ west  end  of  the  church  in  the  new  work  made 
by  me,  in  the  windows,  both  upper  and  lower,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  church  repaired  by  me.”  He 
desires  his  ‘‘’executors  to  cause  to  be  repaired  the 
body  or  middle  of  the  church  between  the  N.  and 
S.  aisles,  from  the  west  door  of  the  choir  down  to 
the  west  door  of  the  church,  iii  the  walls,  in  the 
windows,  and  vaulting,  honestly  and  honourably*, 
conformably  and  orderly,  according  to  the  ex- 
igency, form,  and  mode,  of  the  new  work  of  the 
aisles  now  begun,  and  the  aisles  also  for  the  same 
length,  for  the  completion  and  consummation  of 
the  work,  according  to  the  mode  and  form  limited 
above.”  He  deputes  the  dispos:il  iiud  ordering  of 
the  new  work  to  the  men  he  bad  employed  in  his 
college,  Wm.  Wyuford,  the  stone  mason ; the 
piiymastership  and  surveyorsbip  of  the  works  to 
Simon  ilembury,  treasurer  of  Wolvosey  ; and  the 
comptrollership,  to  J.  Wuyte,  monk  of  Winchester, 
who  acted  on  the  part  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 
He  bequeathes  2,500  tnarks  to  these  works,  and 
500  marks  to  the  glazing  of  the  windows.  He 
died  Sept.  27,  1404,  having  transacted  business 
within  four  days  of  his  decease,  and  was  buried  at 
Winchester. 

The  splendid  testimony  borne  to  Wykeham’s  re- 
putation as  an  architect  by  the  venerated  president 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects  is  singularly 
in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  imin  in  his 
public  and  private  life, — “ simplicity  and  sincerity 
of  purpose  ; wisdom,  forecast,  and  economy';  en- 
lightened principles  of  taste ;”  the  atlmission.  of 
“no  ornament  but  w’hat  is  appropriate ; variety 
of  resource  and  mastery' of  design ; his  considera- 
tion of  wants  and  requirements.”  Vitruvius  sums 
up  every  accomplishment  in  his  ideal  of  an  archi- 
tect. Wykeham  reached  that  standard.  His 
golden  sentence  was,  “ 'I'here  can  be  no  true  dignity 
where  there  is  no  real  high  principle.”  Ilis  motto 
is  a sermon  in  itself,  full  of  lofty  meaning.  Man- 
ners makyth  man, — manners  which  ati'ect  more 
than  laws  : on  them,  in  a degree,  laws  depend,  and 
touch  us  but  partially.  Manners  exalt  or  debase, 
civilize  or  corrupt  us,  by  their  steady,  coutinuous, 
insensible  operation  : life  takes  its  form  and  colour 
from  them  : they  form  or  destroy  morals.  Not  on 
wealth,  not  on  rank,  not  on  birth,  accidental  ad- 
vantages, but  on  his  own  conduct  and  worth, 
depends  a man’s  whole  estimation  in  life. 

Such  was  Wykeham.  He  rose  by  natural  ge- 
nius, knowledge  of  mankind,  and  talent  for  busi- 
ness, by  honesty  of  purpose,  and  reliance  on  God. 
He  was  humble,  and,  therefore,  became  great. 
He  devoted  his  whole  heart  to  every  labour  which 
he  undertook.  The  highest  witness  has  been 
borne  to  his  patriotism  and  integrity  by  his  own 
sovereign,  his_order,  and  by  parliament,  in  whose 
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confidence  he  always  stood  high.  He  first  insti- 
tuted the  system  of  a public  school,  “the  best 
adapted,”  said  Gibbon,  “ to  the  genius  and  consti- 
tution of  the  Knglish  people.”  “ In  my  con- 
science,” said  Mr.  Canning,  “ I believe  that 
without  it  England  would  not  be  what  she  is.” 
There  in  his  own  school, — I trust  many  here  will 
visit  it  one  day  in  their  lives, — you  will  find  his 
statutes  observed  in  the  memorable  words  with 
which  he  closed  them,  commending  all  his  sons  to 
observe  God’s  will  os  the  servants  of  Christ,  and 
maintain  the  bond  of  perfect  charity. 

And  when  I look  round  this  room  and  see  the 
beautiful  works  of  art  which  adorn  its  walls,  1 
recognize  those  who  labour  in  the  same  school  that 
Wykeham  toiled  in.  I cannot  but  see  the  pro- 
mise of  a still  wider  dissemination  of  the  growing 
appreciation  by  the  public  of  “ the  queen  of  arts,” 
in  proportion  as  the  triumphs  of  pence  are  pre- 
ferred to  the  excitement  of  warj  and  tlie  opening 
of  galleries  and  museums  and  exhibitions  such  as 
this  elevate  and  instruct  the  taste  of  the  people. 
Hor  can  I doubt  that  higher  honours  await  the 
professors  of  this  art,  or  that,  as  buildings,  reli- 
gious and  civil,  of  the  merit  which  they  now  pos- 
sess, are  multiplied  throughout  the  laud  as  its 
chiefest  ornament,  the  country  will  fail  to  bestow 
on  them  adequate  recognition  of  their  services, 
and  take  for  a precedent  the  glorious  name  of 
Wykeham,  the  ermined  architect. 


The  Free  Public  Lidbare  at  Liteepool. — 
At  a meeting  of  the  Liverpool  town  council,  a re- 
solution (rescinding  a former  one  refusing  an 
allowance  of  money  from  the  corporation  funds 
towards  the  opening  of  the  Free  Public  Library, 
the  gift  of  Wm.  Brown,  esq.),  was  passed  unani- 
mously, granting  a sura  not  exceeding  10,000/., 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  Brown  Library 
and  Museum  in  October  next.  It  is  stated  that 
the  Queeu  will  be  invited  to  attend  on  the 
occasloQ. 


NEW  TERRACES  ON  CLAPHAM  COMMON. 

These  terraces  form  part  of  n large  building 
operation  now  being  carried  out  upon  an  estate 
formerly  called  “The  Cedars,”  connecting  Batter- 
sea-park  with  Clapham-common,  and  about  twenty 
acres  in  extent. 

A broad  road  will  be  cut  through  the  centre  of 
the  ground,  planted  boulevard  fashion,  with  a 
double  row  of  limes,  and  having  a fountain  in  the 
middle  of  Its  length.  On  each  side  of  the  road 
detached  houses,  at  rentals  of  about  120/.  or  130/. 
will  be  built,  and  at  each  end  of  it,  coupled  ter- 
races,— those  we  illustrate  facing  the  western  end 
of  Clapham-common, — and  corresponding,  but 
smaller  blocks,  at  the  other  end  of  the  road,  over- 
looking Battersea-park,  the  Thames,  and  Chelsea. 

The  terraces  represented  above  are  now  in  course 
of  rapid  erection.  They  will  each  consist  of  five 
residences,  the  corner  houses  having  twelve,  and 
the  intermediate  houses  nine  bed-rooms  and 
dressing-rooms,  besides  bath-rooms  and  closets.! 
The  drawing-rooms  will  be  50  or  dO  feet  long,  [ 
with  boudoirs  overlooking  the  common  attached  j 
to  them,  and  the  dining-rooms  27  feet  by  17  feet. 

The  stabling  is  arranged  ns  a mews  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  gardens  behind.  The  rentals  in 
the  terraces  will  be  from  200/.  to  250/.  per  annum. 
The  material  employed  in  the  architecture  is 
almost  entirely  white  brick,  the  window’  hcols, 
strings,  and  pierced  balcony  panels  being  in  Port- 
land cement.  The  iron  work  to  ridge  crestings, 
upper  balconies,  and  front  railings,  will  be  painted 
chocolate  and  gold,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Tuileries.  Tlie  dwarf  walls  in  front,  separating 
the  c.\rriage-drivc  from  the  common,  will  be  of 
white  brick  and  stone,  with  clustered  lamps  upon 
the  terminating  pedestals,  gilded  and  painted  to 
match  the  other  metalwork. 

The  whole  scheme  is  the  property  and  specula- 
tion of  Mr.  Harris,  of  West-road,  Clapham-park, 
who  has  already  done  much  towards  transforming 
the  “ sanctified  ville”  of  the  past  into  the  great 
suburb  of  to-day. 


The  designs  are  by  Mr.  Knowles,  jun.,  of  Gnay’s- 
inn,  and  will  be  of  similar  character  and  style 
throughout  the  whole  estate,  to  that  shown  in  the 
elevation  of  the  front  terraces. 

These  have  been  named  “ Thornton-terrace,” 
from  the  fact  of  the  estate  upon  which  they  stand 
having  been  once  the  property  of  the  Thornton 
family,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  esta- 
blishment ££nd  influence  of  the  famous  “ Clapham 
Sect.” 

The  new'  road  itself  is  named  the  “ Prince’s- 
road,”  and  will  probably  become  at  no  distant 
date  the  channel  of  direct  communication,  by 
means  of  Chelsea  Suspension-bridge,  between 
Pimlico,  Belgravia,  and  Kensington,  on  the  one 
side,  and  Battersea-park,  Clapham,  Wandsworth, 
Tooting,  and  Brixton,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Thames. 


WORKS  OF  RENAISSANCE,  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, AND  SCULPTURE  ACc^UIRED  FOR. 

THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

Amongst  the  works  obtained  for  the  Govern- 
ment Museum  during  the  early  part  of  last  year, 
and  now’,  as  we  mentioned  some  time  ago,  to  be 
seen  there,  the  most  striking  is  the  “Cantoria,” 
or  singing  gallery  of  tlie  Conventual  Church  of 
Santa  Jlaria  Novella,  Florence,  concerning  which 
a good  deal  has  been  said  in  the  newspapers.  It  is 
the  work  of  the  sculptor  Baccio  d’ Agnolo,  dating 
about  the  year  1500,  and  is  executed  in  Carrara 
marble.  The  length  is  16  feet,  height  7 feet  6 
inches,  and  projection  from  the  wall  5 feet. 

“ The  wealthy  confraternity  of  Santa  Maria  Novella 
having  determined  to  renovate  their  celebrated  church, 
amongst  otlicr  injudicious  proceedings,  decided  to  do 
away  with  the  ancient  " Cantoria,"  and  to  erect  another 
in  its  stead,  designed  in  ttie  stjle  of  the  edifice  itself, 
which  is  of  the  thirteenth  or  early  part  of  the  fourteentli 
century.  Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1859, 
this  noble  monument  was  taken  down,  and  sold  to  Signor 
I'reppa.  an  eminent  dealer  of  Florence;  and  immediately 
afterwards,  whilst  still  lying  in  disjointed  pieces  on  the 
pavement  of  tbe  church,  it  was  repurchased  for  the  Keu- 
sington  Museum.” 
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Mr.  Robinson,  in  explaining  to  the  newspapers 
the  share  he  bad  in  bringing  the  gallery  to  this 
country,  says,  “The  monks  of  Santa  Maria  No- 
vella being,  unfortunately,  rich,  had  the  ill  luck 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  architect.”  As  Mr. 
Robinson  is  a man  of  cultivation  and  taste,  we 
take  for  granted  that  a portion  of  this  sentence 
has  been  accidentally  omitted  by  the  printers.  It 
appears  that  the  works  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  under  the  plea  of  restoration, 
have,  since  the  inauguration  of  the  new  govern- 
ment in  Florence,  excited  great  indignation  ; and 
the  alienation  of  the  marble  singing  gallery, 
acquired  for  the  Museum,  has  given  rise  to  a 
state  prosecution  directed  against  the  conventual 
authorities,  which  will  probably  have  the  effect  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  farther  spoliation  of  that 
venerable  edifice. 

This  gallery  is  in  reality  an  architectural  struc- 
ture. It  consists  of  an  oblong  projecting  balcony, 
formed  of  marble  slabs  supported  on  four  massive 
cantilevers,  and  crowned  by  a moulded  cornice.  It 
is  admirably  sculptured  in  parts,  with  Arabesque 
ornaments  and  devices,  including  the  “ Chrism.” 
The  side  of  each  cantilever  is  dilferent.  The  de- 
tails generally  are  elegant,  but  the  whole,  seen  as 
it  is  now,  has  an  aspect  of  clumsiness. 

Near  it  is  a “ Lavabo,”  of  large  size,  in  Macigno 
stone,  called  the  joint  work  of  Benedetto  da 
Rovezz-ano  and  Jacopo  Sansovino.  This  came 
from  a house  in  the  Via  degl’  Archibusieri, 
Florence,  and  dates  about  the  year  1190  : — 

“ This  elaborate  monument  consists  of  an  architectural 
frontispiece  decorated  with  piieisters,  architraves,  friezes, 
&c.,  and  crowned  with  a massive  cornice  surrounding  a 
sunk  recess  or  niche,  with  an  arched  top,  which  is  filled 
ui  with  a ribbed  or  fluted  shell.  This  recess  contains  an 
oval  vase  or  cistern  for  the  water,  elevated  on  a baluster- 
shaped  pedestal.  Every  portion  of  the  surface  is  covered 
with  the  most  elaborate  arabesque  ornaments,  executed 
with  incredible  labour,  in  a style  which  it  is  impossible  to 
surpass. 

It  is  be'ieved  to  be  the  work  mentioned  by  Vasari  as 
having  been  e.xecuted  by  Benedetto  da  Rnvezzano  for 
Bindo  Aitoviti  (see  “Life  of  Benedetto ’’J,  wliere  Vasari 
further  states  that  the  architectural  design  of  both  this 


and  a chimneypiece,  also  executed  at  the  same  time,  was 
by  Jacopo  Sansoviiii,  who  was  then  very  young." 

The  pilasters  are  very  elegant. 

No.  4,  an  altar-piece,  iu  Carrara  marble,  by  the 
sculptor  Andrea  Ferucci,  of  Fiesole,  dating  about 
1490,  is  a work  of  excellence,  though  some  of  the 
figures  are  awkward.  There  is  a Tabernacolo  or 
Ciborium,  in  connection  with  this  altar-piece,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  elegant.  It  has  the  ordi- 
nary inscription  contracted.  There  are  some  fine 
specimens  of  enamelled  terra  cotta,  suggesting  the 
desirability  of  using  this  material  in  our  own  time 
more  than  we  do,  and  various  carved  chirauey- 
pieces,  more  or  less  good,  which  are  lying  about  in 
considerable  disorder.  Indeed,  the  condition  of 
the  architectural  and  sculptural  collection  in  the 
museum  is  that  of  “ confusion  worse  confounded,” 
and  speaks  very  loudly  of  the  want  of  room  and 
proper  arrangement. 


THE  WEATHER  : A WARNING. 

Perhaps  few  persons  living  can  remember  a 
season  like  the  present.  We  are  in  the  middle 
of  June,  close  to  the  longest  day,  and  yet  there 
has  been  scarcely  a week  of  summer  days  alto- 
gether. Great  storms  of  hail  and  wind  have  swept 
over  the  land,  destroying  blossoms  and  trees;  and 
over  the  waters,  spreading  the  shores  with  wrecks. 
Notwithstanding  that  many  look  with  alarm  at 
the  rising  prices  of  provisions,  the  accounts  of 
the  loss  of  cattle,  and  other  threatenings,  they 
must  feel,  with  a modern  philosopher,  that  “the 
weather  is  in  good  hands.”  We  note,  too,  with 
sati.sfaction,  that  in  the  south,  although  the  corn 
and  other  crops  are  backward,  they  look  well  and 
healthy,  and  wo  have  seldom  seen  anything  so 
luxuriant  as  is  the  present  display  of  foliage  in 
the  woods.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom 
the  want  of  favourable  weather  will  be  more 
apparent  than  in  the  south.  Many  fear  that, 
without  some  sudden  change,  time  will  not  he 
left  before  the  approach  of  winter  for  the  ripening 
and  gathering  in  of  the  corn. 


We  venture  on  this  note  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
all  to  sanitary  precautions;  for,  after  such  a long 
winter  and  lingering  spring,  there  is  every  pro- 
spect of  an  autumn  of  intense  heat,  which  will 
seriously  affect  health.  The  heads  of  families 
should  themselves  make  examination,  and  be 
assured  that  the  drainage  is  in  proper  order, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  have  all  dangerous  matters 
removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  their  premises. 
In  like  manner,  sanitary  inspectors  should  with 
care  and  energy  see  that  the  poor  are  cared  for, 
and  protected  against  the  effects  of  the  w'cather 
which  may  be  anticipated. 


JERUSALEM. 

The  two  pictures  by  Mr.  II.  C.  Selous,  now 
being  exhibited  at  Messrs.  Leggitt,  Hayward, 
& Leggatt’s,  in  Cornbill,  — one  representing 
Jerusalem  “In  her  graudeur  (A.D.  33),  with 
Christ’s  Triumphant  Entry  into  the  Holy  City,” 
and  the  other  “ In  her  fall,  as  now  viewed  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,”  deserve  the  attention  of  archi- 
tects, and,  indeed,  of  all  our  readers  who  can  go 
to  see  them.  They  not  only  manifest  the  pic- 
torial skill  which  the  artist  has  displayed  as  a co- 
operator  in  the  execution  of  some  of  the  best  of 
Mr.  Burford’s  panoramas,  but  one  of  them  em- 
bodies the  results  of  deep  study  of  the  authori- 
ties, along  with  great  skill  in  the  general  masses 
of  the  architecture.  Premising  that  the  works 
are  of  the  scale  of  Martin’s  “Fall  of  Nineveh,” 
their  character  as  works  of  research  may  be  con- 
veyed in  the  statement  that  the  first-mentioned 
of  the  pictures  shows  considerably  more  than  a 
hundred  separate  buildings  or  objects  in  the  City 
and  the  Temple,  which  are  mentioued  iu  the  Bible, 
or  by  Josephus  and  others.  The  dillcrent  plans 
and  written  accounts  that  have  appeared  in  re- 
cent years  have  been  carefully  studied  ; and  with 
the  book  of  references  to  the  key-plates,  brief  de- 
scriptive notices  and  the  authorities  are  given, 
preceded  by  an  introduction  from  the  pen  of  the 
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Rev.  Dr.  Croly, — so  that  several  hours  may  be  spent 
with  advantage  in  examination  of  the  topogra- 
phical and  architectural  points  of  the  subject.  We 
should  expect  to  find,  notwithstanding  the 
‘'authorities,”  differences  of  opinion  in  many 
cases  on  the  identity  of  a site;  and  there  may 
he  similar  differences  on  the  correctness  of  some 
of  the  details  of  the  architecture,  as  those  of  the 
“ Holy  Place  ” of  the  Temple ; nevertheless,  one  of 
the  pictures  especially  is  a work  of  extraordinary 
interest,  and  both  of  them  arc  works  of  great 
power  ajid  beauty.  Both  views  are  taken  from 
the  same  point,  or  looking  across  the  valley  of 
Jehosbaphat,  to  the  area  of  the  Temple,  where 
now  the  Mosque  of  Omar  is  the  prominent  ob- 
ject, and  so  as  to  include  almost  every  feature  of 
interest  in  the  ancient  city  or  the  modern.  In 
place  of  the  procession  of  upwards  of  150  figures 
in  the  foreground  of  the  one  picture,  we  see  in 
the  other  modern  Arabs  and  a party  of  English 
travellers.  The  pictures  were  painted  for  Mr. 
G.  L.  Beeforth,  of  Scarhorougli,  who  commis- 
eioned  the  artist  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  David 
Roberts,  to  whom  the  subjects  were  first  nanied. 
The  principal  subject  will  require  even  greater 
care  in  the  engraving,  in  details  of  the  archi- 
tecture, than  was  thought  necessary  in  the  pic- 
ture, and  much  greater  than  is  shimm  in  the 
painting  on  the  photograph  taken  preparatory  to 
engraving. 


PBE-RAFFAELLITISM  AND  ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 

THE  ECCLESIOLOG-rCAL  SOCrETT. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Monday  evening  last  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Architectural  Exhibition,  Conduit-street,  Hauover- 
square. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
president  of  the  Society. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said 
that  the  Society,  having  come  of  age  that  evening, 
met  for  the  first  time  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Exhi- 
bition; but  he  trusted  they  met  with  the  same 
heart  and  the  same  spirit  as  ever.  The  progress 
which  their  views  had  made  during  the  last  twenty- 
one  years  was  apparent  from  the  drawings  on  the 
walls.  Every  church  or  cathedral  represented 
there  embodied  the  principles  which  they  were 
accounted  fanatics  for  enunciating  in  1839.  The 
success  of  the  movement  had  been  exhibited  in 
every  town  in  England  : churches  were  being  built 
and  cathedrals  restored  in  a spirit  unknown  a short 
time  ago.  Sculpture  and  painting,  as  applicable 
to  church  ornamentation,  were  rapidly  showing 
the  greatest  improvements,  and  the  Vandalism 
which  had  hitherto  destroyed  old  buildings  was 
fast  expiring.  Yet,  when  they  heard  of  such  de- 
secration as  had  recently  occurred  at  the  Guestera 
Hall,  Worcester,  they  felt  that  much  remained  to 
be  done.  This  building,  though  capable  of  resto- 
ration, was  allowed  to  meet  its  fate  because  the 
body  of  local  authorities  knew  not  what  to  do  witii 
it.  The  committee  had  selected  for  discussion  this 
evening  “ The  Tendencies  of  Pre-Rafikellitism,  and 
its  Connection  with  the  Gothic  Movement.”  He 
knew  no  subject  so  likely  to  elicit  difference  of 
opinion,  and  be  hoped  that  every  one  had  come 
determined  to  put  forward  his  own  views. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wehbo,  secretary,  then  read  the 
annual  report. 

The  report  said,  inter  alia, — 

" Your  committee  has  to  thank  the  following  archi- 
tects, who  have  favoured  us  with  drawings  of  their 
various  works  during  the  past  year  .—Messrs.  Buckeridge, 
Burges,  Bodley,  R.  Brandon,  Clarke,  Dmiglas,  Fuweett, 
Hopkins,  Hills,  Hugall,  Jones,  Lee,  Norion,  Pearson, 
Pullan,  Robson.  Scott,  Seddon,  Slater.  St.  AuOyn,  Street, 
S.  S.  Teulon,  W,  M.  Tddon,  Tniefltf,  Turner,  White,  and 
■Withers.  ’J  o this  li.<t  must  be  added  Herr  ataiz,  of  Colngne, 
and  Messrs.  F.  C.  Withers  and  C.  M.  Burns,  of  the  United 
States,  in  stained  glass  must  be  noticed  Messrs.  Clayton 
& Bell,  and  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud ; and  in  metal 
work  Mr.  Skidmore  and  Mr.  Keith,  who  has  worked  some 
•excellent  church  plate  from  the  designs  ol  Mr.  Butterfield 
and  Mr.  Street. 

The  principal  new  church  of  the  year  is  undoubtedly 
Mr.  Scott’s  noble  building  of  All  Souls’,  Haley-hill, 
Halifax,  which  was  cnsecrated  last  November.  This 
fine  work  has  been  noticed  at  large  in  the  Evcle/iiologtst, 
and  it  was  pointed  out  how  important  an  example  it  is  of 
the  introduction  of  sculpture  into  church  decoration. 
The  same  architect's  chapel  for  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
has  also  been  consecrated.  Mr.  Butterfield’s  church  of 
St.  John  Evangelist,  Hammersmith,  lias  been  finished  ; 
bis  St.  Alban's,  Baldwin’s-gardcns,  is  in  progress.  Mr. 
Street’s  church  of  St.  James  the  Leas,  Garden-street, 
■Westminster,  is  rising,  and  another,  by  the  same  archi- 
tect, in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  O.xford,  has  been  begun. 
The  commitiee  observe  with  satisfaction  that  in  the 
Chancels  of  these  two  churches,  and  in  Exeter  College 
Chapel,  vaulting  has  been  adopted.  Mr.  R.  Brandon’s 
church  in  Great  Windmill-street  will  be  commenced  in  the 
course  of  the  summer.  Mr.  Slater’.s  cafliedral  at  Kilmore 
IS  almost  ready  for  consecration  ; and  he  is  about  to  build 
a mortuary  chapel  of  unusual  scale  and  dignitv  at  Sher- 
borne, as  welt  as  a satisfactory  church  at  Bray,  near 
Bubuu.  Another  work  of  peculiar  interest  is  the  trans- 


mutation, by  Mr.  Butterfield,  of  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Columb,  CornwaU,  in  hope  of  its  becoming  the  cathedral 
of  the  future  diocese  of  Cornwall.  The  plans  include  the 
addition  of  a clerestory  to  the  nave,  and  the  substitution 
of  a more  dignified  choir  for  the  existing  chancel.  Mr. 
Burges’s  memorial  church  at  Constantinople  is  at  last 
really  in  hand. 

We  are  able  to  mention  this  year  with  great  approbation 
several  colonial  churches.  Foremost  of  these  is  a very 
original  design  by  Mr.  Burges  for  a cathedral  at  Brisbane, 
Australia.  Mr.  Slater  has  completed  the  very  successful 
church  of  St.  George,  Basseterre,  St.  Kitts;  and  Mr. 
Oodley  has  designed  a peculiarly  good  parish  church  for 
the  diocese  of  Graiiam's  Town.  Montreal  Cathedral  was 
opened  for  service  on  Advent  Sunday,  and  the  cathedral 
for  Sydney  is  approaching  completion.  The  high  roof 
recently  added  to  Calcutta  Cathedral  is  an  improvement 
to  that  unsatisfactory  structure. 

Of  foreign  churches  we  may  mention  St.  Lawrence, 
Alkinaar,  by  M.  Cuyper8;tlie  votive  church  at  Aix-la- 
Chapclle,  and  the  cathedral  at  Linz,  by  M.  Statz  ; and  the 
Lutheran  ctmrciies  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Berlin,  and  St. 
AnhChanus,  Hamburg.  A volume  of  designs  for  churches, 
built  or  projected  by  Herr  Statz,  testifies  to  great  eccle 
stological  activity  in  Germany.  Mr.  Scott’s  church  at 
Hamburg  is  nearly  completed. 

Ttie  new  Park  Church  at  Glasgow,  by  Mr.  Rochead,  ' 
may  be  referred  to  as  a conspicuous  example  of  the  now  : 
common  use  of  the  Pointed  style  among  the  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland.” 

The  ^ ouerable  Arclideacon  Thorpe,  of  Bristol, 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and,  in  doing  so, 
pointed  out  a mistake  into  which  the  committee 
had  fallen  in  complaining  that  the  present  archi- 
tectural movement  had  not  produced  a new  church 
completely  groined  throughout.  They  had  for- 
gotten  Mr.  Scott’s  church  at  Leeds. 

A gentleman,  in  the  body  of  the  ball,— “Yes, 
and  Clialcot.”  A second  gentleman, — “And Exe- 
ter College,  Oxford.” 

Mr.  Street,  in  seconding  the  report,  asked  whe- 
ther the  committee  had  come  to  any  decision  upon 
the  admission  of  chairs  into  churches.  The  sub- 
ject was  brought  before  the  last  annual  meeting, 
and  he  expected  that  some  allusion  would  have 
been  made  to  it  in  the  report.  He  felt  that  an 
opinion  from  this  Society  would  have  some  influ- 
ence upon  the  Incorporated  Society  for  Building 
Churches,  who  had  adopted  a rule  not  to  make 
grants  in  the  erection  of  a church  where  moveable 
seats  were  used. 

The  President  thanked  Archdeacon  Thorpe  for 
correcting  the  mistake  into  which  the  committee 
had  fallen  in  overlooking  the  groined  church  at 
Leeds.  The  Cathedral  Church  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  did  not  apply  to  the  observations  in  the 
report,  as  it  only  spoke  of  parochial  churches.  In 
reply  to  Mr.  Street,  he  had  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee had  slumbered  on  their  seats,  hut  that  the 
change  from  the  benches  at  New  Broinptoii,  to 
the  chairs  in  Conduit-street,  might  awaken  them 
this  next  year  to  pay  attention  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Street  thought  that  the  matter  should  be 
taken  up  seriously.  A memorial  from  an  inde- 
pendent society  might  have  some  eflect  upon  the 
Church  Building  Society.  He  felt,  os  a church 
restorer,  very  strongly  upon  the  matter. 

The  President  suggested  that  the  question  was 
one  of  policy  r.ather  than  of  ecciesiology,  and 
that  any  active  steps  taken  by  them  might  give 
an  air  of  party  to  it  in  the  eyes  of  narrow-minded 
people.  The  ^English  Churchiiian,  a joirrnul  which 
still  lingered  on  in  undisturbed  obscurity,  objected 
to  their  introduction,  on  the  ground  that  chairs 
were  a badge  of  party.  He  was  anxious  that  no 
steps  taken  by  them  should  countenance  the  idea. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Street  would  be  good  enough  to 
move  a resolution  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  the  subject,  and  full  justice  would  be 
done  it  in  tbe  report  for  next  year. 

After  some  discussion,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted,  “ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing that  the  question  of  seating  churches  is  one 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  committee, 
and  that  it  be  requested  to  take  steps  in  the 
matter,  with  reference  to  the  existing  rules  of 
Church  Building  Societies  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
chairs,  and  to  the  terms  of  their  grants.” 

The  Rev.  S.  S.  Greathead,  treasurer,  then  road 
the  financial  statements,  which  showed  that  the 
Society,  starting  with  a balance  from  last  year  of 
Gl/.  9s.,  had  received  128^.  13s.,  and  expended 
43/.  8s.  ilcl.,  thus  leaving  a balance  in  bis  bauds 
of  85/.  49.  Id.,  hut  that  some  printing  expenses 
were  still  due. 

The  business  of  the  annual  meeting  having  been 
disposed  of. 

The  President  opened  the  subject  of  debate  by 
remarking  that  the  committee  having  made  eccle- 
siastical art  the  subject  of  study,  had  observed 
that  along  with  the  Gothic  or  Pointed  movement 
there  had  sprung  up  another,  which  had  attracted 
much  attention,  and  which  had  been  described  in 
tbe  public  press  as  identical  with  it.  He  believed 
that  the  Pre-Raffaellite  movement  had  excited  as 
much  attention  as  any  matter  outside  the  field  of 
politics.  In  proposing  a discussion  on  the  subject  i 
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the  committee  did  not  ask  the  meeting  to  give  any 
opinion,  as  the  question  could  not  be  decided  in  a 
promiscuous  one  like  the  present.  Accordingly, 
all  the  remarks  he  might  make  on  the  Pre« 
liaffaellite  movement,  from  a Gothic  point  of  view, 
were  made  in  his  personal  character,  as  a member  of 
tbe  Association,  and  not  as  its  president.  Some 
of  his  views  had  never  been  announced  before, 
and  were  now  thrown  out  to  provoke  friendly  dis- 
cussion. He  had  been  first  attracted  to  the  views 
of  this  school  by  a series  of  papers  which  appeared 
in  1849  and  1850,  and  which,  under  the  title  of 
the  “Germ,”  announced  strange  opinions.  The 
school  had,  from  their  first  starting,  laid  down 
two  distinct  principles.  One  was  a phase  of  mysti- 
cism, the  other  a phase  of  strong  and  determined 
realism, — to  paint  nature  more  naturally  than 
nature  itself.  Nature,  as  seen  by  man,  was  a 
compromise ; for  nature  must  be  ever  viewed  by 
different  eyes.  The  effects  produced  by  nature  on 
one  sight  would  be  lost  on  another;  and  the 
various  atmospheric  effects  of  the  same  scenes 
were  seen  by  different  persons  in  difibrent  aspects. 
No  representation  could  be  representative  of  na- 
ture which  did  not  deal  with  that  chiaro-oscuro 
which  was  a principal  element  in  all  nature.  The 
Fre-Rafiaellites  were  determined  to  sura  up  every 
detail,  and  from  these  details  to  form  a natur^ 
result.  Holman  Hunt’s  last  painting,  “ Our 
Lord  discussing  with  the  Doctors,”  must  be 
looked  upon  by  the  Pre-Raffaellites  as  the  triumph 
of  their  art.  All  who  had  seen  it  had  been  struck 
with  the  perfection  with  which  the  details  were 
worked  up.  It  was  wonderful  for  its  minute- 
ness ; but  then  it  was  so  grouped  that  the  Saviour 
of  the  World  was  made  the  centre  figure  ? Was 
it  not  a conglomeration  of  wonderfully  studied 
models  ? Where  was  there  in  it  tbe  glorification 
of  one  figpire?  The  intense  realism  was  gradu- 
ally overcoming  the  mysticism  with  which  Pre- 
Raffaellitism  Lad  started.  However,  the  question 
belbre  them  was  whether  this  peculiar  style  was 
the  correlative  of  Gothic  art,  He  declared  it  was 
not.  At  tbe  same  time  he  was  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge the  good  it  had  done.  I’aiutiiig  had  fallen 
into  blotched  habits  that  required  correction;  but 
siuce  the  appearance  of  Pre-Raffaellitism  the  Aca- 
demy had  paid  more  attention  to  details,  and  so 
proved  that  this  movement  had  done  good.  Gothic 
architecHtre  aimed  at  an  imaginative  scale,  the 
Grecian  temple  did  not : the  spiritualism  embo- 
died in  the  Gothic  design  was  never  absent,  but 
in  Pro-Raffaellitism  could  not  be  discovered.  He 
always  admired  tbe  facial  line  of  the  Greeks,  and 
could  not  approve  of  the  Pre-RafiaelUte  abandon- 
ing the  Greek  model  for  the  English  face  of  every- 
day life.  He  did  not  look  for  the  spiritualism  of 
Gothic  art  amongst  this  school.  He  had  thrown 
out  these  cursory  remarks  to  provoke  discussion 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Burges  observed  that  the  Pre-Rafi'aellitcs 
had  tried  to  do  with  painting  what  the  Camden 
Society  Lad  done  with  architecture : the  latter 
had  gone  back  to  first  principles,  to  correct  the 
irregularities  which  were  springing  up  ; the  former 
had  faithfully  adhered  to  nature.  Rosetti,  Hunt, 
and  Millais  still  adhered  to  nature,  and  were  im- 
proving : he  expected  that  the  world  would  be 
delivered  by  their  labours  of  the  conventualism 
under  which  it  had  been  bound.  He  hoped  that 
the  Pre-Kaffaellites  would  break  the  facial  line  of 
Greek  face  which  the  president  so  much  admired, 
and  thought  that  if  Venus  were  tm-ned  into  flesh 
and  blood,  she  would  not  be  such  a creature  as 
any  one  here  would  admire. 

Mr.  Seddon  remarked,  that  the  Pre-Raffaellites 
bad  worked  under  great  difficulties,  but  were 
gradually  getting  rid  of  early  faults.  The  last 
production  of  Holman  Hunt’s,  was  a vast  improve- 
ment on  any  of  his  previous  works. 

Mr.  Gaiiibicr  Parry  thought  that  Pre-Raft’aell- 
itism  should  be  called  Pre-Kejuoldisni,  because  it 
was  a return  to  tbe  pure  system  of  colouring. 

Mr.  Street  felt  strongly  m favour  of  tbe  schooL 
The  main  object  it  proposed  was  to  do  everything 
in  the  most  natural  manner.  Pre-Raffaellites  had 
a most  enthusiastic  love  of  Gothic  art,  and  had 
been  the  only  body  who  forwarded  a memorial  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Scott’s  design  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  They  were  decried  for  minute 
details;  but  if  the  walls  of  cathedrals  and  public 
buildings  were  given  \ip  to  them,  they  would  soon 
lay  aside  this  fault.  Instead  of  paying  two 
guineas  a foot  for  painted  windows,  patrons  of  art 
should  encourage  the  Pre-Rafiaellite  by  commis- 
sioning him  to  paint  his  walls.  The  enthusiasts 
of  the  school  had  shown  the  determination  to  suc- 
ceed in  their  art,  by  painting,  gratuitously,  the 
walls  of  the  Oxford  Union.  The  Ecclesiological 
Society  would  be  devoting  itself  to  the  principles 
with  which  it  had  started,  if  it  secured  for  the 
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; scliools  the  halls  of  some  churches,  on  which  to 
1 develope  their  art. 

The  Rev.  W.  Scott  observed  that  be  had  been 
struck  with  the  fidelity  of  Pre-Ratfiiellite  painting, 
when  he  went  to  southern  latitudes.  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt’s  last  painting  was  an  exact  representation 
of  the  atmospheric  perspective,  as  he  had  seen  it 
in  the  latitude  of  Jerusalem}  for  he  might  remind 
the  meeting  that  chiaro-oscuro  did  not  exist  in 
tropical  climates.  Inconsequence  objects  appeared 
much  flatter  than  in  this  country : at  the  same 
time  it  was  a great  mistake  to  introduce  flat  treat- 
ment in  northern  latitudes.  There  was  a great 
deal  of  cant  amongst  Pre-Raffaellites  as  to  the 
study  of  the  nude  figure : if  the  school  applied 
: itself  to  the  greatest  work  of  God,  that  which  He 

I pronounced  very  good  when  He  had  created  it, 

they  would  do  more  good  than  by  their  present 
outcry,  and  deserve  more  of  art. 

The  Rev.  George  Williams  confirmed  Mr.  Scott’s 
observation  as  to  the  fidelity  with  which  the  Pre- 
Eaflaellites  painted  Eastern  scenes.  Mr.  Seddon’s 
picture  of  Jerusalem,  now  the  nation’s  property, 
forcibly  reminded  him  of  the  very  scenes  among 
which  he  had  moved  for  eighteen  mouths.  The 
devotion  to  their  art  which  prompted  members  of 
► the  school  to  undertake  journeys  to  the  East  and 
sacrifice  valuable  time  was  beyond  all  praise, 
i Several  specimens  of  art  in  connection  with 
I eeclesiology  ^ve^e  exhibited  at  the  conclusion  of 
I the  discussion,  and  the  society  adjourned  its 
j meeting. 


THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 

The  collection  of  works  by  deceased  foreign  and 
English  masters,  now  exhibiting  in  Pall  Mall,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  we  have  seen  there 
for  some  years,  including,  in  the  first  room,  some 
noble  Vundvkes, — “St.  John”  (25),  and  “St. 
Mathew”  i31),  by  Carlo  Dolce;  Rembrandt’s 
marvellous  “Standard  Bearer”  (27),  and  some 
exquisite  Ruysdaels.  If  the  “Giulio  de  Medici” 
(21)  be  not  by  Rafiaclle,  it  is  nevertheless  a work 
of  wonderful  power  and  beauty.  The  Countess 
of  Jersey’s  version  of  Vandyke’s  “Charles  I.  on 
Horseback”  (1)  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  in 
"Warwick  Castle ; in  fact,  if  genuine,  it  has 
evidently  been  painted  over  by  another  hand. 

In  the  middle  room  are  several  early  works, 
notably  (102)  “ Virgin  and  Child,  with  Angels,’ 
by  S.  Botticelli,  and  (114)  “ Virgin  and  Child,” 
by  D,  Ghirlandaio.  “ Christ  at  the  Pillar,”  by 
Velasquez  (81),  a remarkable  work,  is  injured 
by  its  position.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (Burke, 
Dr.  Hawkesworth,  and  others),  Gainsborough, 
Callcott  (In  force),  Smirke  (especially  his  designs 
from  “The  Rambler,”  130),  and  Leslie,  of  whose 
works  here  we  have  spoken  on  another  page, 
maintain  with  honour  the  position  of  the  British 
school. 


ART  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Iji  the  hands  of  a good  artist  there  are  few 
materials,  either  in  animate  or  inanimate  nature, 
which  cannot  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  made  to  tell 
as  pleasantly  on  the  sight  as  sweet  music  does  upon 
the  ear.  A crumbling  moss-grown  wall,  a piece  of 
brickwork  with  tresh  creeping  plants,  or  a flower 
or  two  close  by,  a little  cluster  of  wild  flowers,  the 
bleak  and  monotonous  heath,  the  clustering  of 
branches  against  the  sky  of  varying  shade,  groups 
of  simple  objects  in  farm-yards  or  at  cottage- 
doors,  and  a ihotisand  other  matters  can  be  made 
into  things  of  beauty  which  have  an  efl’ect  upon 
the  senses.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  bow  difier- 
ently  each  artist  sees  and  translates  nature. 

Not  long  since  we  saw  some  out-door  studies  of 
a cottage,  with  a simple  background,  sketched  by 
seven  artists,  each,  m his  way,  distinguished;  and 
it  was  surprising  to  note  how  difi’erent  was  the  feel- 
ing displayed,  and  yet  each  view  would  have  been 
pronounced  by  a close  ob.^erver  to  be  a good  tran- 
script of  nature.  It  is  the  same  with  the  human 
countenance.  Take,  for  instance,  half  a dozen 
portraits  of  an  eminent  man,  executed  by  diflereut 
hands,  and  although  all  good  likenesses,  how 
difterent  are  the  expression  and  treatment  in  each  ! 

If  we  could  get  a drawing  from  a similar  point 
of  view  of  the  same  subject  by  Roberts,  Catter- 
mole,  Prout,  Nash,  and  Mackenzie,  each  would 
have  an  impress  of  fidelity  ; and  yet  bow  varied 
would  he  each  picture  ! Painting  is  in  its 
way  similar  to  poetry,  and  each  artist  in  his 
peculiar  manner  appeals  to  the  senses  of  others. 
Some  delight  in  the  lofty  strains  of  Milton,  others 
in  the  pleu.sing  l.mt  more  simple  images  ofCowper 
or  Crabbe.  fco  'f  is  with  pictures:  each  in  its 
way,  if  true  to  the  principles  of  harmony  and  art, 
finds  its  class  of  admirers. 

The  trained  artist,  who  is  gifted  with  a natural 


faculty  for  art,  sees  the  wonderful  combinations 
preserved  by  nature, — the  glowing  reflections,  the 
mingling  and  failing  of  tints,  all  In  tune.  He 
seizes  and  makes  the  most  of  points  of  interest, 
and  what  is  faulty  throws  “discreetly  into  shade;” 
and  it  is  this  mental  quality  in  art  which  will 
always  render  photography  its  useful  handmaid, 
and  not  a rival. 


THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN  "VVHICHCORD,  SEN., 
ARCHITECT. 

"VVe  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  this 
much-respected  architect,  which  took  place  at  his 
house,  in  Maidstone,  on  Sunday  last.  Ho  was 
born  at  Devizes,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1790,  where  his 
father  practised  as  a surveyor,  hut  died  while 
quite  in  his  youth.  He  was  articled  in  1806,  in 
the  usual  way,  to  Mr.  C.  Harcourt  Masters,  archi- 
tect, of  Bath,  at  the  expiration  of  which  be 
entered  the  drawing-office  of  the  celebrated  D. 
Alexander,  by  whom  he  was  afterwards  engaged 
on  the  great  works  at  the  London  Docks,  and  sub- 
sequently at  that  large  and  original  building, — 
the  gaol  at  Maidstone.  On  Mr.  Alexander’s  re- 
tirement he  succeeded  him  in  all  the  county 
business,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  a very  large  prac- 
tice, both  public  and  private.  His  principal  w’orks 
were  the  large  county  lunatic  asylum,  the  churches 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Philip  at  Maid- 
stone, the  corn  exchange,  the  Kent  Fire-office, 
and  many  other  works  at  the  same  place.  He 
also  built  no  fewer  than  fifteen  union  poor- 
houses  through  various  parts  of  the  country. 

His  cool  judgment,  talent,  and  integrity,  gave 
him  a very  large  share  of  reference  business, 
and  secured  him  the  confidence  of  the  clergy  : in- 
deed, he  is  said  to  have  built  more  parsonage 
houses,  or  transacted  other  business  in  relation 
to  them,  than  almost  any  man  in  England. 

His  late  preceptor,  Ale.xauder,  being  equally 
well  known  as  an  engineer  and  as  an  architect, 
Mr.  Whichcord  was  appointed  the  surveyor  (as 
it  is  called)  to  the  Medway  Navigation  Company, 
and  executed  on  that  river  several  extensive 
hydraulic  works,  particularly  some  difficult  tidal 
locks,  besides  erecting  a great  number  of  bridges 
through  the  count}'.  As  a professional  man,  as 
an  active  magistrate,  and  as  a private  friend,  few 
have  had  more  respect,  or  in  the  language  of  our 
great  poet  — (lines  which  he  often  repeated  to 
younger  men), — have  had  a greater  Share  of 
" That  which  should  accompany  old  age, — 

As  honour,  love,  obcdieuce,  trooiis  of  friends.” 

Few  men  indeed  have  left  this  life  with  greater 
respect  from  all  chisses,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  than  he  who  is  the  subject  of  our  present 
notice. 


FRENCH  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  town  of  Melun,  on  the  27th  ult.,  inaugurated 
the  statue  of  Jacques  Amyot,  the  celebrated  trans- 
lator of  Plutarch,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  founder 
of  the  college  of  that  town.  Among  the  personages 
present  were  the  Comte  de  Nieuwerkerke,  director 
of  the  Imperial  museums;  M.  Maury,  and  M. 
Longperier,  of  the  Institute  of  France;  and  the 
ancient  minister,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  Much 
interest  was  excited  by  the  presence-  of  the  last 
descendants  of  Jacques  Amyot,  by  Nicholas  Amyot, 
bis  brother,  viz.  Amyot  de  Fontainebleau,  and 
Vicomte  de  Kerkeguen,  deputy  at  the  Chambers 
of  France.  The  usual  discourses  were  pronounced 
by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine-et-Marue,  M.  Nieu- 
werkerke,  and  M.  Maury.  The  statue  is  due  to 
the  chisel  of  one  of  his  townsmen,  M.  Godin,  and 
bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

“ Enfant  d’une  famille  bumble  et  pauvre, 

II  va  cbereber  la  science  il  Ptixis 
Seal  et  sans  a;  pui. 

Sert  des  ecoliers  pour  vivre  et  s’instruire. 

Mailre-es-Arts  tk  XIX  ans, 

Professeur  de  Grec  et  de  Latin  I’Uuiversite  de 
Bourges, 

Honore  pour  ses  ecrits, 

De  Tabbaye  de  Bvllozane  par  Fran(joi3 
Precepteur  de  deux  fils  de  Henri  II. 

Grand  aumouier  de  France,  Eveque  d’ Auxerre, 
Coramandeur  de  I’ordre  du  Saint  Esprit, 
Toujours  modeste,  retire,  laborienx, 
Bienfaiaant  et  tolerant  pour  tous.” 

He  died  in  1593. 

A silver  medal  was  awarded  at  the  last  agricul- 
tural meeting  in  Bordeaux,  on  the  13th  ult.,  to 
the  inventor  of  a new  tipping  cart  or  tumbril, 
which  he  c.alls  tomhereau  remblageur.  In  the 
culture  of  the  vine  up  to  the  present  time  an 
inconvenience  has  always  occurred  which  was  not 
easily  remedied.  The  furrows  left  by  the  plough 


have  to  be  filled  up  by  the  hand  carefully,  as  any 
water  lodging  in  them  would  materially  affect  the 
safety  of  the  plants.  This  machine,  perched  on 
an  axletree  sufficiently  long  to  have  each  wheel  in 
a furrow  and  the  horse  and  man  in  the  centre  one, 
tips  the  earth  where  required  : the  axles  are  placed 
at  such  a height  as  to  leave  the  vines  untouched, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  diameter  of  the  wheels 
is  enormous.  Its  use  has  been  appreciated  by 
those  best  acquainted  with  vine-gi'owing  and  vine- 
yards, viz.  the  Bordeaux  farmers.  The  inventor 
is  M.  Sansot,  of  the  Gironde. 

The  French  Government  has  ordered  the  imme- 
diate execution  of  the  works  for  deepening  the 
canal  of  the  Haute  Deulc,  between  the  Fort  de 
Scarpe  and  the  Lock  of  La  Barre,  above  the 
town  of  Lille,  at  an  expense  of  290,000  francs 
(11,600Z.). 

The  adjudication  of  the  fortification  works,  near 
the  Kfhl  bridge,  on  the  Baden  side  of  the  Rhine, 
took  place  these  last  few  days.  The  estimate  of 
masonry,  ironwork,  and  carpentry  work,  amounted 
to  332,000  florins.  The  tenders  were  numerous, 
and  the  greatest  portion  of  the  works  was 
awarded  to  foreign  contractors,  says  the  Gazette, 
of  Fribonrg,  who  took  them  at  3^  per  cent, 
below  the  estimated  cost.  By  this  diminution 
the  State  gains  20,000  florins.  At  Kehl  there  is 
a veritable  mania  of  house  building  and  deco- 
rating, especially  in  large  shops,  cafes,  and  beer- 
shops;  and  the  inhabitants  look  forward  to  an 
influx  of  visitors  from  Strasbourg  and  Alsatia, 
when  the  railway  junction  is  completed. 

Mons.  Auguste  Mariette,  the  celebrated  archre- 
ologist  writes  from  Egypt,  says  the  Pngs,  that  he 
has  just  discovered  the  whole  of  an  immense 
p.alace,  in  granite,  a few  paces  from  the  great 
Sphinx.  He  believes  it  to  be  the  palace  of  the 
famous  Cliephrem,  who  lived  about  3,600  years 
B.C.,  and  who  constructed  the  Great  Pyramid. 
Seven  superb  statues  of  this  prince  were  found  in 
the  structure,  imbedded  in  sand. 

At  Havre  an  enormous  buoy,  of  riveted  iron, 
has  excited  some  interest.  This  buoy,  measuring 
at  least  8 metres  from  the  base  to  the  summit, 
has  the  form  of  an  inverted  balloon.  On  the 
round  or  upper  portion,  an  open-work  map  of  the 
world  is  displayed  : heueath  is  suspended  a hell, 
of  pretty  large  dimensions,  with  seven  hammers 
ranged  around  it,  and  disposed  so  that  the 
slightest  oscillation  is  sufficient  to  render  sound. 
The  lower  portion  submerged  Is  hollow  and  water- 
tight. On  the  outside  are  four  Ladders,  uniformly 
spaced,  for  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  buoy  from 
the  water. 


THE  ARCHITECT  RAL  MUSEUM. 

The  follow  )g  letter  was  read  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Architv  tural  Museu-  Committee,  on  Mon- 
day last : — 

The  family  of  e late  Sir  Cha.  les  Bany  beg  to  tender 
their  hearty  thank  for  the  resolution  of  the  committee  of 
the  Arcliitectural  Museum.  Living,  as  he  did,  almost 
wholly  for  art,  it  would  have  been  deeply  gratifying  to 
him,  and  it  is  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  consoling  to 
them,  to  receive  so  emphatic  and  so  general  a recognition 
of  the  value  of  his  public  services.  It  is  scarcely  less 
gratifying  to  find  that  in  those  institutions,  in  the  work 
of  which  he  had  some  practical  part,  and  took  at  all  times 
a stn-ng  personal  interest,  his  loss  is  so  truly  felt,  and  his 
memory  so  kindly  regarded.  And  for  themselves  they 
must  ever  retain  a deep  sense  of  the  warm  and  kindly 
sympathy  which  has  been  given  to  them  in  their  trouble, 
and  been  valued  by  them  in  a degree  proportionate  to 
the  greatness  ol  their  loss.  Nor  can  they  fail,  at  the  same 
time,  to  return  their  sincere  thanks  to  the  committee  for 
the  part  taken  by  them  in  the  ceremonial  of  this  day,  and 
in  that  general  and  spontaneous  tribute  of  respect  which 
would  have  been  highly  appreciated  by  its  object,  and 
will  ever  live  in  the  recollection  of  those  whom  he  has 
left  behind. 

Clupham,  May  •2‘i‘nd,  I860.” 


BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE, ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND 
COMMERCE. 

On  the  4th  instant  the  annual  exhibition  of 
this  society  was  opened  at  Dorchester.  The  exhi- 
bition appears  to  have  been  a very  extensive  one, 
and  not  the  least  interesting  feature  in  it  was  the 
fine-art  and  manufacturing  department,  more 
particularly  the  “special  protection”  shed,  a 
building  of  wood,  100  feet  by  40  feet,  covered  with 
corrugated  iron,  and  lighted  by  a skylight  at  the 
junction  of  the  roof  from  end  to  end.  Here  the 
choicest  and  most  valuable  contributions  were 
arranged.  It  contained  upwards  of  270  artistic 
specimens.  The  collection  of  works  of  art  from 
ihe  Kensington  Museum  and  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  alone  was  estimated  at  30,000/.  value. 
The  art  branch  of  the  exhibition  also  included  a 
gallery  of  pictures  and  a collection  of  antiquities, 
specimens  of  carving,  Ac.  The  west  end  of  the 
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■“special  protection”  shed  was  fitted  up  with  a 
stained-glass  window.  The  department  of  ma- 
chinery (in  motion),  implements,  <lv:c.,  was  crowded 
with  objects  of  agricultural  interest.  The  town 
was  gay  with  decorations — public  and  private, — 
ringing  of  bedls,  and  a numerous  accession  of 
visitors.* 


SHREWSBURY  CONGRESS  OF  THE 
HRITISH  ARCTLEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Tot:  proposed  congress,  to  be  held  in  Shrews- 
bury, August  6th  to  11th  inclusive,  promises  to 
be  more  than  usually  successful.  Beriah  Bot- 
field,  esq.,  lil.P.,  is  the  president.  The  following 
is  an  outline  of  tlie  intended  proceedings  : — 

Monday,  August  6. — General  meeting,  three 
p.m.  precisely;  the  president’s  address;  visit  to 
the  Abbey  Church;  St.  Mary’s;  the  School  and 
Library;  remains  of  castle;  old  houses;  table 
d’hdte;  evening  meeting  at  the  Townhull  for 
papers. 

Tuesday. — Visit  to  Buildwas  Abbey ; Messrs. 
Maw’s  encaustic  tile  manufactory  ; luncheon  given 
by  Messrs.  Maw  at  Benthall  Hall ; Wenlock  and 
Priory;  Acton  Burnell ; Pitchford  Hall;  evening 
meeting,  half-past  eight. 

Wednesday. — Visit  to  ShifFnal  Church ; Tong 
Church;  White  Ladles;  Boscobel;  Royal  Oak; 
luncheon  given  by  the  president  at  Decker-hill; 
Lillesball  Abbey  ; evening  meeting. 

Thursday. — Visit  to  the  Rom  m lend  mines  at 
Shelve;  luncheon  given  by  Rev.  T.  F.  More,  at 
Linley  Hall;  Roman  villa  at  Li  nicy ; More  Church  ; 
evening  meeting. 

Friday. — Visit  to  Ludlow  Castle,  churcli,  &c. ; 
luncheon  given  by  Sir  Charles  Boughton,  hart.,  at 
Ludlow;  Stokesay  Castle;  evening  meeting. 

Saturday. — Vi.sit  to  Battlefield  and  church  ; 
Haughmoiid  Abbey  and  bill;  camp  on  Ebury-bill; 
Wro.veter,  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  Urico- 
niura  : Wroxetcr  Church;  Atcham  Church ; table 
•d’hote;  evening  meeting;  conclusion. 


by  columns  composed  of  reeds  and  clustering 
water  leaves.  Surmounting  this  is  an  open  and 
enriched  dome,  the  apex  being  occupied  by  a 
crown,  to  which,  if  necessary,  may  also  be  added  a 
lamp.  Under  the  canopy  stands  the  font.  Messrs. 
Walter  M'Farlane  & Co.  are  the  manufacturers 
and  patentees. 


THE  IRON  AND  MACHINE  TRADES. 

The  immense  expansion  of  the  iron  trade  of 
late  years,  remarks  the  Mining  Heriew,  is  rendered 
obvious  by  recent  official  returns.  The  value  of 
the  e.xporta  last  year  and  in  185‘1,  i8'19,  and  18-11, 
was  as  follows  : — 


1859. 

1854. 

1849. 

1844. 

di. 

901,929 

di. 

1,244,853 

£. 

417,457 

£. 

316,490 

Bar,  bolt,  and 

Railroad  

4,135,U8S 

79-^.819 
228,019 
3,120,381 
805, 8.32 

188,972 

46.031 

949,515 

192.392 

Other  kinds 

\N’rought  iron  . . 
Uiuvroiight  steel 

168, -190 
3,120,381 
681,852 

82,604 

1,386,867 
319, sai 

THE  DRINKING-FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT. 

Brighton. — The  wantof  taste  displayed  in  moat 
of  the  drinking-fountains  here  is  protested  against 
by  the  Brighton  Times,  which  especially  altiides 
to  the  conventional  absurdity  of  lions’  months 
•spouting  water,  the  faces,  so  far  from  being  like 
those  of  lions,  being  neither  the  likeness  of  beast 
nor  man,  but  something  between  the  two.  What 
we  said  in  the  first  instance,  as  to  London,  isbeing 
repeated  elsewhere. 

Boole. — The  drinking-feuntaiu  presented  to  the 
town  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Frai  k n,  one  of  the  borough 
members,  says  the  She-  me  Jouvi-  l,  has  been 
erected  in  the  square,  ti  nting  the  ''•utional  Pro- 
vincial Bank.  The  base  is  a cob  "•in,  the  four 
sides  of  which  represent  different  fi  - ires.  This  is 
surmounted  by  a kind  of  cupola,  • ipported  upon 
four  light  columns,  resting  upon  swans.  W’ithin 
this  cupola  the  water  descends  from  the  roof  in  a 
slight  stream.  From  the  top  of  the  cupola  an 
iron  pillar  springs,  which  supports  a lamp.  The 
material  is  iron  bronzed. 

Sanleg. — Tlie  drinking-fountain  presented  to 
the  borough  of  Hanley  by  Mr.  Brownfield  during 
his  mayoralty  has  been  formally  dedicated  to  the 
public  service.  It  has  been  erected  In  the  Lower 
Market-square,  and  is  a fuc  simile  of  that  at  the 
Royal  Exchange,  and  the  only  copy  which  the 
owners  of  the  design  have  allowed  to  be  erected  In 
the  provinces.  A stone  {datform  composed  of 
three  broad  stops  supports  a pedestal,  the  b-ase 
and  cap  of  which  are  of  Aberdeen  granite,  and  the 
shaft  of  “Lizard”  marble.  Tlie  pedestal  is  sur- 
mounted by  a female  figure  in  bronze.  The  figure 
is  draped,  and  holds  in  its  hands  a ewer  or  vase, 
from  which  the  water  ilows.  A small  trough  at 
the  base  of  the  platform  is  intended  for  the  re- 
freshment of  members  of  the  canine  fraternity. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  fountain  and  of  its  erection 
■will  be  about  200/.  The  figure,  which  is  4 feet 
6 inches  in  height,  was  cast  hy  the  Coalbrookdale 
Company,  from  the  design  of  Messrs.  Wills, 
Brothers,  of  London,  and  was  erected  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Scrivener,  of  Hanley, 
architect. 

Glasgou'. — A drinking-fountain  has  been  placed 
in  the  centre  of  St.  Enoeb’s-square,  to  commemo- 
rate  the  inauguration,  by  her  Majesty,  of  the  City 
of  Glasgow  Corporation  Waterworks.  It  is  com- 
posed of  cast-iron,  and  occupies  an  area  of  3 feet 
square,  by  9 feet  0 inches  in  height.  Tlie  struc- 
ture consists  of  a square  basement  (which  also 
supplies  water  to  dogs),  surmounted  at  each  angle 


• An  elaborate  and  extended  account  of  the  whole  of 
the  exhibition  and  proceedings,  prizes,  &c.,  appears  in  the 
Dors-jt  Chronicle  of  7th  instant. 


The  demand  for  British  machinery  exhibits  a 
similar  progress.  The  value  of  the  steam  engines 
exported  in  1844  was  317,092/.;  152,519/.  in 
1849;  566,768/.  in  1854;  and  973,340/.  in  1859. 
Other  machinery  was  exportel  of  459,023/.  in 
1841;  518,112/.  in  1849;  l,36i-,092/.  in  1854; 
and  2,757,041/.  iu  1859. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Biillic  Booms,  Kirl-cudlright. — The  premium 
of  20/.  for  the  best  design  for  public  rooms  has 
been  adjudged  to  Messrs.  Haig  & Low,  of  West 
Gcorge-street,  Glasgow.  There  were  eighteen 
competitors  from  various  parts  of  the  country — 
London.  Southampton,  Leeds,  South  Shields,  New- 
castle, Kilmarnock,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  &e. 

AhUrshott  Cemeterg. — The  Burial  Board  for  the 
parish  of  Aldersbott  have  decided  in  favour  of  the 
designs  submitted  by  Mr.  T.  Goodcliikl,  F.S.A., 
architect,  Guildford,  and  these  arc  to  be  carried 
into  execution  forthwith. 

Scarborough. — Mr.  W.  B.  Stewart,  architect,  is 
the  successful  competitor  for  the  bnlkling  of  the 
New  Primitive  Methodist  Cliiipel  in  this  place. 
Six  plans  were  sent  iu.  Mr.  Stewart  was  the 
architect  of  the  Royal  Northern  Sea  Bathing 
Infirmary,  at  Scarborough. 

Jlalifax  Cemetery, — la  answer  to  this  adver- 
tisement, which  appeared  in  our  columns,  numer- 
ous designs  were  received,  of  which,  after  con- 
sideralion,  those  bearing  the  motto,  “ I take  aim 
for  the  mark,”  were  selected,  and,  upon  opening  the 
letter  accompanying  them,  were  found  to  be  from 
Mr.  C.  H.  Edwards,  of  London,  architect. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

TicTcicell  {Leicestershire). — The  church  of  All 
Saints,  which  is  in  a very  dilapidated  state,  is 
about  to  undergo  a restoration,  consisting  of  new 
roofs  on  nave  and  aisles,  rebuilding  the  south 
aisle  and  porch,  entirely  reseating,  with  new  pulpit 
and  reading-desk,  and  sundry  door  and  window 
restorations.  The  chancel  was  restored  some 
years  since  by  the  patron  of  the  living,  the  Earl 
of  Gainsborough.  The  chief  features  iu  the  church 
are  the  Norman  arcade,  on  north  side  of  nave,  and 
the  tower.  The  works  are  going  to  be  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  W.  John- 
son, of  Melton  Mowbray,  architect. 

Northampton. — The  restoration  of  the  deco- 
rated church  at  Finedon,  according  to  the  North- 
ampton Herald,  is  now  completed.  A reredos, 
after  a design  by  Mr.  Slater,  the  architect  of  the 
restored  church,  has  been  erected  against  the  east 
wall  behind  the  altar.  It  is  of  the  same  style  as 
the  rest  of  the  church.  It  consists  of  five  highly- 
pointed  canopies  of  Caen  stone,  supported  by  red 
marble  pilasters.  The  restored  chancel  screen  is 
of  Caen  stone,  excepting  the  portion  behind  the 
pulpit,  where  the  only  perfect  piece  of  the  original 
is  inserted. 

Colchester. — Wivenhoe  Church  has  been  re- 
stored and  reopened.  The  first  stone  of  the  nearly 
now  structure  was  laid  about  the  middle  of  June 
of  last  year,  by  Lady  Georgiana  Gurdon  Rebow, 
and  the  restorations  have  now  been  completed  at 
a sum  amonnting  to  nearly  3,000/.  The  building 
operations  have  been  carried  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Jlr.  E.  C.  Hakewill,  architect, 
London,  and  Mes.srs.  White,  of  Vauxhall-road, 
and  Eadc  of  Wivenhoe.  Oak  doors,  covered  with 
iron  work,  open  into  the  north  and  south  aisles  of 
the  nave,  the  two  first  arches  of  which  wore 
original^  and,  with  some  dilapidated  windows  of 


the  north  aisle  which  have  been  replaced  with 
new,  have  given  a key  to  the  arclntectnral  period 
of  the  whole  work — namely,  the  Decorated  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Except  the  south  aisle,  which 
has  been  added,  all  the  walls  are  on  the  old  foun- 
dations, There  are  now  no  galleries  to  be  seen, 
and  the  tow’er  arch,  which  is  therefore  open,  shows 
the  west  window  above  the  organ  with  the  old 
instrument  in  a renovated  case.  The  whole  of 
the  pewing  is  of  oak.  The  east  window  to  chancel, 
and  the  west  window  of  north  chancel  aisle,  are 
filled  witli  stained  glass,  and  are  both  memorial 
windows,  as  are  also  the  tower  window  and  the 
west  window'  of  south  aisle  of  nave.  Open  timber 
roofs  of  high  pitch  cover  the  building.  In  the 
east  chancel,  over  the  altar,  is  a memorial  stained- 
glass  window.  The  subjects  comprise,  the  Annun- 
ciation, Baptism,  Crucifixion,  and  Entombment. 
In  the  east  of  the  north  chancel  aisle  is  also  a 
stained-glass  memorial  window.  The  two  side- 
lights represent  our  Saviour  bearing  the  Cross, 
and  His  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene  in  the 
garden;  and  the  central  light  depicts  Christ’s 
Ascension.  The  upper  tracery  conlains  sym- 
bolical representations  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Four  Evangelists.  These  windows  were  executed 
by  Mr.  Warrington,  of  London.  There  are  memo- 
rial window’s  at  the  W’est-eud  of  the  church,  repre- 
senting “ Christ  walking  upon  the  Sea  and  stilling 
the  Tempest;”  and  in  the  church  tower,  behind 
the  organ,  depicting  two  full-sized  figures  of 
angels,  expressive  of  praise.  The  two  latter  win- 
dows were  executed  by  Cassell,  of  Lcnden. 

Maidstone. — The  Baptist  chapel  in  King-street, 
having  become  very  much  dilapidated,  is  now 
being  pulled  down,  preparatory  to  the  erection  of 
a more  commodious  building.  The  new  chapel 
will  be  a Gothic  structure,  the  front  towards 
King-street,  presenting  two  tiers  of  window’s,  the 
upper  window’s  being  placed  in  small  gables  rising 
from  the  parapet  of  the  chapel  roof.  The  entrance 
will  be  under  a tower  at  the  N.W.  angle.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  tower  is  finished  by  angle 
pinnacles,  from  which  a spire  rises  to  the  height 
of  100  feet.  The  west  end  is  lighted  by  a five- 
light  window,  the  staircases  to  galleries  and 
approaches  to  school-rooms  being  arranged  under. 
The  south  side  is  similar  in  elevation  to  the  front 
facing  King-street.  The  east  cud  is  a polygonal 
apse:  in  each  face  is  a single-light  window’,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  fill  these  window’s  with  stained 
glass.  The  internal  arrangement  is  a combination 
of  the  early  Gothic  styles  with  the  requirements 
of  the  present  age.  Messrs.  Peck  and  Stephens 
are  the  architects,  and  the  contract  of  Messrs. 
Sutton,  Walter,  and  Goodwin  has  been  accepted 
for  the  erection  of  the  building, 

St.  llelicr's. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Congregational  chapel,  Victoria-street,  St.  Helier, 
according  to  the  Jersey  Times,  has  just  been  laid. 
The  edifice  will  bo  in  the  early  English  style,  and 
built  of  blue  and  grey  native  granite  w’ith  Caen 
stone  dressings.  There  is  a tower  at  the  south- 
east angle,  surmounted  w’ith  a corresponding 
spire,  at  a height  of  100  feet,  the  low’er  stages  of 
w’hich  consist  of  eight  arcades  of  the  pointed  tre- 
foil arch,  sharply  moulded,  and  finished  with 
carved  canopies  and  finials.  The  front  elevation 
exhibits  a central  doorway,  and  over  it  a three- 
light  window',  after  the  example  of  the  great 
western  window  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  There 
are  also  two-light  window’s  on  each  side  of  the 
door  to  give  light  to  the  lobbies,  w’indows  of 
similar  construction  iu  the  tow’er,  and  a small 
sharply-moulded  quatiefoil  window  in  the  centre 
of  the  gable.  The  interior  of  the  church  has  an 
open-arched  ceiling,  wrought  in  plaster  of  Paris,  in 
imitation  of  groined  stone  roof,  with  ribs  moulded 
rising  from  ornamental  bosses,  and  ornamented 
with  bosses  at  their  intersections.  In  the  rear  of 
the  church  is  a school-room.  Jlr,  Philip  Bree  is 
the  architect,  and  Jlr.  James  E.  Hobday  the 
builder. 

Chew-Magna  {Somerset). — The  parish  church 
here  has  been  re-opened,  after  having  been  closed 
since  Sejitember  lust,  for  tlie  purpose  of  repair 
aud  restoration.  The  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  and  Strachey  and  Baber  chapels,  have  been 
furnished  with  open  seats.  The  tower  arch,  at 
the  west  end,  has  been  opened  to  view  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  organ,  which  blocked  up  the  west 
entrance.  Tlie  organ  has  been  placed  on  the 
north  side  of  the  sanctuary,  forming  an  ornamental 
screen  in  front  of  the  vestry.  The  screen,  which 
divides  the  chancel  from  the  nave  and  aisles,  has 
now  been  divided  into  three  parts,  all  the  old  bays 
restored,  aud  put  between  the  columns  of  the 
centre  arch  of  the  chancel  leading  into  the  nave, 
and  the  arches  leading  into  the  Strachey  and 
Baber  chapels.  When  the  I'unds  will  permit,  it  is 
intended  to  complete  the  restoration  of  this  screen 
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ty  the  addition  of  a carved  cornice  of  vine  foliage 
and  crocketing.  In  restoring  the  screen,  the 
ancient  polychrome  decorations  were  brought  to 
light,  on  the  removal  of  the  modern  coats  of  paint, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  restore  the  gildings  and 
colourings  of  the  fifteenth  century.  One  of  the 
bays  has  been  regilded  and  coloured.  The  chancel 
has  been  repaved  with  Pennant  stone,  inlaid  with 
tiles,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Rose.  During  the  progress 
of  this  part  of  the  work  the  old  altar  slab  was  dis- 
covered buried  under  the  chancel.  This  slab  has 
been  restored  as  far  as  possible,  and  now  forms  a 
dais  or  platform  for  the  present  altar-table.  New 
roofs  have  been  added  to  the  north  and  south 
aisles,  the  tower  chamber,  and  the  Strachey  and 
Baber  chapels.  The  additional  restorations  in  the 
side  chapels  are  of  minor  character,  hut  the  stone 
work  throughout  all  the  columns  and  arches  has 
been  restored.  By  the  new  arrangement  of  the 
scats,  accommodation  is  provided  for  about  460 
persons.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Norton,  of  London, 
architect.  The  general  contractor  was  Mr.  Ring- 
ham,  of  Ipswich,  but  the  mason’s,  plasterer’s,  and 
carved  stone  work,  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  J. 
King,  of  Bristol.  The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
vicarage-house  has  been  laid.  The  site  adjoins  the 
old  parsonage-house,  which  is  to  he  pulled  down, 
aud  as  much  of  the  old  material  used  as  possible. 
The  style  of  the  new  building  will  be  Gothic.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Norton. 

Dunham  {Cheshire), — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  church  has  been  laid  at  Dunham  by  Miss  Park, 
of  luce  Hall,  the  first  sod  having  been  cut  by 
Mrs.  Barker  on  the  Gth  of  April.  Dunham  Church 
is  to  be  a chapel  of  ease  iu  the  parish  of  Thornton. 
The  edifice  is  to  be  erected  of  stone,  in  the  Deco- 
rated style.  It  will  have  a chancel,  nave,  vestry, 
south  porch,  and  a hell-cot  on  the  west  gable. 
Accommodation  will  he  provided  for  110  persons, 
in  open  seats,  all  free.  The  building  is  estimated 
to  cost  800^.  Mr.  Joseph  Barton,  of  Dunham,  is 
the  contractor ; aud  Mr.  James  Harrison,  of 
Chester,  the  architect. 

Heyii'ood  {Lancashire). — Two  of  the  foundation- 
stones  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Luke  were  laid  on 
Thursday,  May  31st;  one  stone,  in  the  north-west 
angle,  being  laid  by  the  clergy;  and  one,  in  the 
north-east  corner,  by  the  Masonic  brethren.  The 
day  was  observed  as  a general  holiday.  The  mem- 
bers of  nearly  all  the  “ orders  ” or  “ clubs  ” in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  assembled,  and  walked  in 
procession  to  the  churchyard,  where  immense 
platforms  had  been  erected.  Some  18,000  to 

20.000  persons  were  astir  about  the  ceremonial. 
The  church  comprises  a parallelogram  of  131  feet 
by  67  feet,  divided  into  a chancel,  42  feet  by 

22  feet;  a nave  of  80  feet  by  2i  feet  wide;  and 
aisles,  16  feet  6 inches  wide,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  nave  aud  chancel,  excepting  where 
meeting  the  vestry,  with  the  heating-chamber 
under,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chaucel.  On  the 
north  side,  ne.xt  to  York -street,  and  approached 
by  a wide  flight  of  steps,  is  a detached  tower, 

23  feet  square,  exclusive  of  the  buttresses,  and  a 
spire  of  the  total  height  of  188  feet,  forming  the 
principal  entrance  into  the  church  ; whilst  on  the 
south  side,  ne-tt  to  Church-street,  is  a porch 
entrance.  Attached  to  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  aisle  is  to  he  a chapel  belonging  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Fenton,  J.P.,  of  Bamford  Hall.  The  church 
is  designed  in  the  character  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture which  flourished  during  the  period  of 
Edward  III.  It  will  be  built  with  Yorkshire 
parpoint  and  Staffordshire  ashlar  stone  externally, 
aud  Bath  stone  ashlar  work  iiiternally.  The  roofs 
will  be  open,  of  pitch  pine,  springiug  from  a lofty 
clerestory,  with  the  lights  carried  on  slender  shafts 
of  coloured  stone.  The  east  window  is  of  seven 
lights,  and,  it  is  expected,  will  he  filled  with 
stained  glass.  The  west  window  is  also  large,  and 
of  six  lights.  The  clustered  columns  in  the 
chancel,  with  the  shaft  of  the  chancel  arch,  as  well 
as  the  shafts  of  corbel  supporting  the  roofs,  will 
be  of  local-coloured  stones,  mLxed  with  marbles 
and  serpentine,  as  the  funds  will  allow.  The  seats 
will  be  of  pitch  pine,  varnished.  A great  amount 
of  carving  is  intended.  A sum  of  more  than 
lO.OOOZ.  has  been  raised  to  rebuild  the  church. 
The  edifice  is  being  erected  from  plans  furnished 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke ; and  the  contractor  is 
Mr.  E.  Hughes,  of  Liverpool.  Mr.  RadcHfle  is 
clerk  of  the  works.  The  church  will  accommodate 

1.000  sitting,  without  galleries. 

G-rimston. — We  understand,  says  the  York 
Serdld,  that  the  parish  church  of  Grimstoii,  or 
Kirkby  Wharfe,  near  Tadcastcr,  is  at  present 
being  restored,  enlarged,  and  beautified  by  the 
family  of  the  late  Lord  Londesborough,  in  the 
memory  of  his  lordship.  It  is  intended  to  preserve 
aU  the  interesting  old  architectural  features  of 


the  church,  includiug  the  Norman  doorway,  the 
early  English  lancet  windows  in  the  tower,  and 
the  transition  pillars  and  arches  of  the  nave. 
Considerable  accommodation  will  be  gained  by  the 
addition  of  a north  aisle,  which  will  at  the  same 
time  afford  a west  window  towards  the  park.  The 
east  window,  which  will  be  entirely  new,  and  in 
the  Decorated  style,  is  to  he  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  Caprounier,  of  Brussels.  The  furniture 
for  the  chancel  will  be  worked  by  Lady  Loudes- 
borough  and  the  Hon.  Miss  Denison. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Cave', -sham. — The  foundation  stone  has  been 
laid  of  “ Ainersham  Hall  School,”  C.aversham,  near 
Reading.  The  building,  which  is  in  the  Tudor 
style,  is  from  the  design  of  Messrs.  Haslam  k 
Buckland,  of  Reading  and  London,  and  the  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Orton  & Child,  of  Reading, 
who  have  undertaken  the  work  at  something  over 
4,000f.  It  forms  three  sides  of  a quadrangle  ; the 
centre  occupied  by  the  dwelling-house;  the 
j western  wing,  intended  for  the  class-rooms  and 
I dormitories,  aftbrding  accommodation  for  nearly 
' 100  pupils,  and  externally  approached  from  the 
, quadrangle  by  cloisters : the  eastern  wing  in- 
I eludes  all  the  domestic  offices,  and  the  dining-hall, 
j and  will  communicate  with  the  centre  school  wing 
j by  a corridor.  The  site  is  upon  an  elevated  piece 
I of  land  on  the  road  leading  from  Caversham  to 
' Henley,  about  one  mile  from  Reading. 

I York. — The  foundation  atone  of  a new  Wes- 
I Icyan  Sabbath  School  has  been  laid  adjoining  the 
■ Centenary  Chapel,  in  St.  Saviour -gate.  Tlie  cost 
j will  be  about  l,600f.  There  will  he  two  rooms,  the 
I larger  one  54  by  36  feet,  and  the  smaller  one 
[about  30  feet  square.  They  will  communicate 
[ with  each  other,  and  there  will  be  connected  with 
j them  six  class-rooms,  including  a large  room  for  a 
I library.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  of 
York,  and  the  following  are  the  contractors: — 
Young  & Biscomb,  builders;  Shaw  & Young, 
joiners;  Close,  Ajre,  & Nicholson,  the  iron  work 
and  hot-water  apparatus;  Wm. Hartley,  plumber; 
H.  Rayson,  painter;  and  Francis  Rawling,  plas- 
terer. The  school  will  be  capable  of  accommo- 
dating about  400  children. 

khpjjteld. — The  local  Poor-law  Guardians  have 
received  the  following  tenders  for  the  alterations 
at  the  Pitsmoor  schools  : — B.  Carr,  825/. ; Wm. 
Turtle,  775/.;  Wm.  Reynolds,  818/.;  G.  Smith, 
790/.;  B.  Marshall,  850/.;  J.  Hickson  (the  con- 
tractor for  the  mason  work  in  the  Workhouse 
alterations),  original  tender,  742/.;  amended  ten- 
der, 796/.  The  tender  of  Mr.  Turtle  has  been  ac- 
; cepted,  being  the  lowest.  Mr.  Stafford  tendered 
' for  the  painting,  aud  Messrs.  W.  T.  Larder  & C. 
W.  Black,  sent  in  a joint  tender,  one  to  do  the 
joiners’  work,  and  the  other  the  masons’  and 
other  work.  These  tenders  were  laid  aside  as  in- 
formal, the  guardians  requiring  to  have  one  con- 
tractor for  the  whole  work.  The  tender  of  Messrs. 
Larder  & Black  was  over  900/.  Mr.  Cashin,  who 
made  the  design,  has  been  appointed  architect, 
at  the  usual  per  centage. 

Thurso. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  Miller 
Educational  Institution  has  been  laid,  according 
to  the  John  O'Groat  Journal.  Sir  George 
Sinclair  took  the  principal  part  in  the  ceremonial. 
The  builder  is  Mr.  Smith,  who  has  erected  various 
buildings  iu  Thurso,  iucluding  the  new  church, 
with  spire,  which  has  just  been  built  for  the  Free 
West  congvegatiou.  The  site  of  Miller’s  Institu- 
tion is  to  the  south  of  Sinclair-street,  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  Free  West  Church.  This  is  iu 
what  is  called  the  New  Town  of  Thurso,  which  is 
extending  rapidly.  The  academy  is  intended  to 
occupy  the  centre  of  what  will  he  a square.  The 
front,  built  of  polished  ashlar,  will  be  to  Sinclair- 
street.  The  style  of  architecture  will  be  the 
Roman  Doric.  The  building  will  be  cruciform, 
consisting  of  a centre-piece  with  four  wings,  the 
frontal  one  consisting  of  a portico,  faced  by  four 
columns.  The  shape  will  not  be  unlike  that  of 
Pulteney-town  Academy,  and,  as  in  it,  there  will 
be  but  one  floor,  the  height  of  the  side  walls, 
above  the  platform,  being  14  feet.  The  whole 
will  be  surrounded  by  a w'all,  which  will  enclose 
the  play-ground.  Mr.  Miller  is  to  give  the  sura 
of  1,500/.  for  the  building,  should  that  sum  be 
necessary  for  its  completion,  besides  sinking  a 
considerable  sum  for  a permanent  endowment. 


A Sheet  of  Paper  Foue  Miles  long.  — A 
sheet  of  tissue  paper  has  been  exhibiting  at  Coly- 
ton,  Devonsliiie.  It  measures  iu  length  four 
miles,  being  21,000  feet  long,  and  is  in  breadth 
6 feet  3 inches.  The  weight  of  it  is  but  196  lbs. 
It  W'as  manufactured  in  twelve  hours. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Harroto. — A stained  glass  window  by  Clayton 
& Bell  has  recently  been  erected  in  Harrow  School 
Chapel.  Subject,  St.  Paul’s  Farewell  to  the  Ephe- 
sians. We  may  hero  note  that  a window  in 
Ludlow  Church,  lately  alluded  to  iu  our  columns, 
was  by  the  same  artists. 

2\eu'port  {Isle  of  IVighC). — Another  window  of 
stained  glass  has  been  added  to  St.  Thomas’s 
Church,  according  to  the  Sampshire  Advertiser. 
It  is  placed  immediately  over  the  monument 
erected  by  her  Majesty  to  the  memory  of  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Charles  I.  The  window  was 
designed  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Withers,  architect,  London. 
In  the  centre  the  subject  is,  Our  Lord,  with  Mary 
and  Martha.  The  sides  represent  the  parable  of 
the  Ten  Virgins.  The  work  was  done  by  Messrs. 
Lavers  A Barraud,  of  Bloomsbury,  and  was  erected 
by  Messrs.  Stanuard,  of  Newport.  The  funds 
for  the  same  were  collected  and  subscribed  by 
young  ladies.  It  is  therefore  called  the  “Maiden 
Window.”  It  is  intended  as  a tribute  of  dutiful 
respect  and  gratitude  to  the  Queen. 


THE  GREAT  MALTA  HOSPITAL.— WHERE 
IS  IT? 

In  an  article  on  the  “Site  and  Construction  of 
Hospitals,”  in  the  current  number  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Medico-Chirvrgical  Beview,  aud  at 
page  310,  there  occurs  the  following  passage  : “In 
the  very  elegant  new  garrison  hospital  in  course 
of  erection  at  Malta,  from  designs  by  the  Sanitary 
Commission  on  Barracks  aud  Hospitals,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  pavilions  is  about  a third  less, 
and  the  walls  most  exposed  to  the  sun  are  double, 
to  subdue  the  eft'ects  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the 
interior  of  the  wards,  while  the  windows  are  pro- 
vided withy'a/oim'e^.” 

I have  put  questions  about  this  hospital  to 
several  officers  of  more  than  usual  intelligence 
and  of  more  than  usual  observation,  who  have 
lately  returned  from  Malta,  and  one  and  all 
declare  that  there  is  no  such  building  iu  course  of 
erection,  or  indeed  thought  of ; that  one  of  the  old 
aulerges  is  being  converted  into  an  hospital ; hut 
that  no  new  hospital  building  is  known  in  the 
island. 

Now  the  “little  military  hot-house”  is  not  the 
sort  of  place  at  which  a pavilionated  hospital  for 
eight  batt-ilions  is  likely  to  be  long  kept  out  of 
view;  aud  besides  that,  on  looking  through  the 
army  estimates  for  the  last  four  years,  one  finds 
that  not  a farthing  has  been  voted  for  such  a 
piu'pose. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  any  Information 
on  this  subject  ? Perhaps  the  reviewer  himself, 
who  seems,  by  bis  context,  to  have  the  good  taste 
to  be  a reader  of  The  Builder,  will  be  so  good  as 
to  answer  the  question.  CwJi. 


A SOCIAL  WANT. 

I KNOW  from  observation  that  your  remarks 
some  time  ago  on  the  small,  unclean,  and  uuven- 
tilatcd  eating-houses  in  the  City  have  led,  by 
gradual  changes,  to  the  opening  of  new,  or  alter- 
ing old,  places  for  this  purpose,  which  are  much 
more  comfortable  than  the  “horse-boxes”  in 
which  we  had  hitherto  been  compelled  to  dine. 
Having  thus  been  benefited  by  your  suggestions, 
it  is  now  my  object  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
number  of  men,  a great  portion  of  them  bachelors, 
who  labour  iu  town,  but  sleep  iu  the  suburbs.  If 
you  notice  the  “bus”  loads  from  cither  Camber- 
well, Brixton,  and  Clapham,  on  the  south,  or 
from  Islington,  Highbury,  aud  Kingsland,  on  the 
north  of  the  Thames,  winch  pour  Into  London 
every  morning,  it  will,  I think,  at  once  strike  you 
as  au  important  question, — how  do  these  people 
spend  their  evenings  ? I have  a tolerable  ac- 
quaintance amongst  them,  and  know  for  a cer- 
tainty that,  if  a true  answer  could  be  obtained  to 
this  question,  it  would  show  that,  in  the  absence 
of  better  places  of  resort,  they  w'ere  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting  the  har-parlours  of  the  public- 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  lodgings. 
Several  instances  have  come  under  my  eye,  where- 
in the  pernicious  influences  of  such  a habit  have 
had  a most  injurious  effect  upon  the  future  of 
those  who  have  formed  it.  Therefore,  I beg  to 
suggest,  through  your  columns,  that  as  there  are 
places  in  the  centre  of  London  where  the  wealthy 
man  can  spend  his  evening  at  his  club,  in  various 
kinds  of  enjoyment,  including  eating,  drinking, 
smoking,  billiards,  &c.,  whilst  the  middle  classes 
have  reading-rooms,  with  town  and  country 
p.apers,  magazines,  and  reviews, — may  smoke,  play 
chess,  or  take  part  in  a public  debate  if  disposed, 
or  can  join  “The  Whittington  Club,”  which  offers 
similar  advantages;  and, in  addition,  receive  social 
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refinement  and  conversational  benefit  from  “ the 
drawing-room,”  and  “evening  soiree,” — features 
of  that  institution  j — I suggest,  that  if  some  such 
means  of  spending  an  evening  as  these  were  at  the 
hands  of  young  men,  who,  living  at  the  suburbs, 
are  too  distant  to  be  benefited  by  those  now 
existing  in  our  cities,  it  would  be  found  productive 
of  a vast  change  to  the  moral  and  physical 
benefit  of  this  portion  of  the  community.  I believe 
such  establishments  would  be  well  supported  if 
some  speculator  thought  it  worth  bis  investment 
to  erect  here  and  there  round  London  large  build- 
ings, similar  in  advantages  and  objects  to  the 
above  stated,  with  from  100  to  200  bed-rooms, 
plainly  but  comfortably  furnished  : baths,  both  hot 
and  cold,  as  well  as  laundries,  also  should  be  a 
branch  of  each  establishment.  There  should  be  no 
more  restriction  upon  the  habits  of  each  inmate 
than  is  necessary  to  the  quiet,  health,  and  comfort 
of  others.  Such  a plan,  if  carried  out,  would 
benefit  the  investor,  and  confer  a great  social 
benefit  upon  thousands  of  men  engaged  in  business 
during  the  day,  and  who  now  spend  their  evenings 
in  a miserable  and  unhappy  manner.  A man  may 
take  lodgings  which  arc  good  in  many  respects, 
but  he  may  be  a smoker,  and  his  landlady  object 
to  smoking;  he  may  be  quiet  and  fond  of  reading, 
yet  living  in  a house  where  there  are  noisy  chil- 
dren : he  may  wish  for  society,  and  yet  not  find 
the  company  of  those  he  is  lodging  with  at  all 
genial.  I have  had  a tolerable  experience  of  these 
things,  and  have  also  heard  the  same  complaints 
from  myriads  of  others,  who  desiderate  the  open- 
ing of  places  here  hinted  at,  where  they  could 
associate  with  meu  of  their  own  age  and  class — 
where  the  literary  and  social  resources  would  be 
an  attraction  stronger  than  late  hours  at  a tavern. 
I am  afraid  that  this  subject,  important  as  it  is, 
will  occupy  too  much  of  yonr  valuable  space  ; but 
whoever  takes  it  up  will,  in  my  opinion,  find  a 
good  return  for  his  money,  and  confer  a benefit 
upon  men  who  are,  like  me,  A City  Clehe. 


THE  AHCHirECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A MKKTiNo  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Rooms, 
Conduit-street,  on  Friday  evening',  June  8,  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  candidates  for  the  several  offices  of  the  ensuing 
year,  ami  the  transaction  of  general  business : Mr.  J.  W. 
Pcnfold,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Reeves  brought  before  the  Society  a report 
of  the  sub-ciimmittoc  appointed  the  last  night  of  meeting, 
to  select  among.'t  the  younger  inembtrs  such  as  would  be 
willing  to  serve  on  the  committee  of  next  year. 

The  report  recommended  that  voting  by  proxy  should 
he  (lone  away  with  in  the  election  of  officers,  and  nomi- 
nated the  following  gentlemen  as  candidates: — Mr.  T. 
Roger  Smith,  to  fill  the  office  of  president;  Mr.  B.  A,  C. 
Herring,  the  vice-president;  Mr.  B,  A.  Herring  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Smith,  for  the  honorary  treasurership ; Mr. 
Francis  Trucflit,  for  the  honorary  solicitorship;  Mr. 
Arthur  Smith  and  Mr.  E.  Winbridge,  for  the  honorary 
secretaryship;  Mr.  S.  C.  Capes,  to  fill  the  office  of  regis- 
trar; Mr.  C.  H.  Lewes  and  Mr.  R O.  Harris,  as  curators. 
The  report  submitted  as  willing  to  serve  upon  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  B.  Benwell,  Mr.  R.  Billings,  Mr.  Bunker,  Mr. 
W.  Gritten,  jiin. ; Mr.  R,  O.  Harris,  Mr.  C.  U.  F.  Lewes, 
Mr.  New,  Mr.  Pain,  Mr.  H.  A.  Reeves,  Mr.  T.  M.  Rick- 
man,  Mr.  Winbridge,  and  Mr.  A.  Walters.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Sams  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Rogers  were  named  as  auditors. 

The  President  said  that  the  recommendation  in  the 
report  to  abolish  voting  by  proxy  could  not  be  effected, 
without  the  repeal  of  one  of  the  general  laws  of  the 
Society,  and  must  fall  to  the  ground  for  the  present. 

The  receipt  of  the  report  was  duly  moved  and  seconded. 

Mr.  Roger  Smith  proposed  Mr.  BlashilJ,  to  till  the  office 
of  president. 

Mr.  Rickman  seconded  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Allom  was  proposed  and  seconded,  to  fill  the  office 
of  vice-president. 

Mr.  Paraire  hoped  the  meeting  would  allow  him  to  make 
nfew  obsenrations.  Re  was  not  a member;  but,  ns  he  had 
heardoftliepresentpositionofthe  Society,  hertetermined 
to  attend  and  lay  before  it  a few  practical  suggc.«tions. 
the  carrying  out  of  which  might  impart  new  life  into  the 
Association.  When  he  was  a member  ten  years  ago,  he 
found  the  papers  read  of  such  a stamp  as  did  not  seem  to 
meet  with  the  difficulties  which  a young  man  had  to 
encounter  in  mteritig  upon  the  drudgery  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  this  led  him  to  take  little  interest  in  what  was 
going  on.  ne_ feared  that  the  society  at  the  present  day 
was  confining  itself  to  the  same  beaten  track,  and  that  the 
papers  submitted  were  beyond  the  grasu  of  most  appren- 
fices.  He  thought  if  the  subjects  selected  were  of  a prac- 
tical rather  than  artistic  nature,  and  if  half-a-dozen  mem- 
bers were  invited  to  bring  each  a paper  on  a particular 
evening,  a discussion  would  be  got  up  on  the  several 
points  in  which  each  writer  had  peculiar  views.  This 
would  interest  all  who  attended.  Thereby  the  points 
which  were  never  e.xplained  in  his  office  would  be  brought 
before  an  apprentice.  Bethought,  also,  that  some  test 
of  a practical  nature  should  be  submitted  to  every  person 
applying  for  admission  into  the  society,  in  order  to  induce 
those  who  could  understand  professional  matters  to 
attend.  Mr,  Paraire  having  made  some  observations  on 
the  tendencies  of  the  present  day  to  break  up  tiie  profes- 
sion of  the  architect,  and  to  allow  the  legitimate  lees  of 
the  profession  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  surveyors  and 
aueboneers,  concluded  by  e.xpressing  his  anxious  desire 

^tmtribute  in  every  way  to  the  welfare  of  the  Associa- 

Aftcr  some  further  conversation, 

Mr.  Reeves  proposed,  and  Mr.  Pain  seconded,  Mr.  A. 
^lom,  Mr.  J.  w.  Penfold,  and  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  as 
judges  of  essays  and  sketches  made  by  the  members  of 
the  Class  of  Design. 

The  President  announced  the  1st  of  September  as  the 
last  day  for  the  receipt  of  essays.  The  successful  mem- 
bers will  be  declared  the  first  meeting  of  ne.xt  session. 


COUNCILS  OF  CONCILIATION. 

The  Bill,  intituled  “ Masters  and  Operatives,” 
introduced  by  Mr.  Mackinnon  in  the  month  of 
February,  and  subsequently  referred  to  a Select 
Committee  (who  unanimously  reported  in  its 
favour),  finally  passed  the  House  of  Commous  on 
Tuesday,  the  11th  instant,  and  is  now  before  the 
House  of  Lords. 

I hope  those  who  feel  desirous  that  the  Bill 
should  pass  will  not  delay  in  forwarding  petitions 
to  the  House  of  Lords  in  favour  of  the  same. 
Any  information  respecting  the  measure,  will  be 
cheerfully  given  upon  application  to  the  pro- 
moters. 

I enclose  form  of  petition  : if  you  cau  find  space 
for  insertion,  with  this  note,  you  will  oblige, 

Thomas  Wintees,  Secretary. 

2G9,  Slrand,  London. 

To  the  Iliixht  Monotirable  the  Lords  Spiritxiiit  and  Tejnpora 

of  Great  Briluin  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  (here  insert  the  name  of  the 
trade;  of  (here  insert  the  name  of  the  town  or  place), 

Humbly  showeth, — Tliat  your  petitioners  beg  to  repre- 
sent to  your  Right  Honourable  House,  that  the  statute 
6 George  4,  cap  96,  intituled,  “An  Act  to  Consolidate  and 
Amend  the  Laws  relative  to  the  Arbitration  of  Disputes 
between  Masters  and  Workmen  ” is  inoperative. 

That  there  exists  great  unwillingness  to  go  before  a 
magistrate  under  this  Act,  as  having  some  appearance  of 
a criminal  proceeding. 

Your  petitioners  further  submit  to  your  Right  Honour- 
able House,  that  many  of  them  are  liable  to  heavy  losses 
under  various  pretexts,  which  they  are  compelled  to 
submit  to,  or  summon  their  employers  before  a ningi.s- 
trate,  the  cousefiuenccs  of  which  would  be,— first,  a long 
delay  in  the  settlement  of  the  dispute;  second,  a dis- 
charge from  tlieix  employment.  Either  of  these  alter- 
natives is  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  submit  to  a wrong. 
They  feel,  therelorc,  a necessity  for  some  tribunal  of 
ready  access,  capable  of  seeming  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  master  and  workman  in  cases  of  dispute,  and 
of  exercising  salutary  moral  inrtueuce  with  regard  to 
matters  affecting  the  trade  in  general. 

Your  petitioners  therelore  pray,  that  your  Right 
Honourable  House  will  be  pleased  to  pass  the  bill  now 
before  your  Right  Honourable  House,  to  enable  masters 
and  workmen  to  form  equitable  councils  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration.— And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound, 
will  ever  pray,  &c.,  Ac. 


THE  BUILDERS’  THUEATENED  STRIKE. 

Respectsu  Sir, — It  afforded  me  great  satisfaction,  io 
perusing  the  article  in  last  week's  Builder,  to  find  the 
practical  commou-sense  view  in  which  you  put  it;  for, 
most  certainly,  it  is  not  a diminution  of  the  hours  of 
actual  labour  that  the  majority  of  the  operative  builders 
seek  (though  unfortunately  it  has  been  brought  as  such 
belore  the  public),  but  it  is  unjust  to  judge  the  many  for 
the  few.  I am  practically  acquainted  with  the  position  of 
the  London  operative,  and  the  disadvantage  he  labours 
under,  as  compared  with  those  of  us  in  the  country.  I 
have  walked  five  and  six  miles  to  my  work  when  in 
London,  and,  of  course,  had  to  be  there  at  si.x  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and,  alter  working  ten  hours,  have  had  the 
same  distance  to  walk  home  .again.  I ask,  w hat  oppor- 
tunity has  such  a man  to  superintend  and  regulate  his 
own  household,  humble  and  limited  though  it  be  ? I say 
nothing  of  domestic  comfort;  that  must  not  be  thought 
of  by  the  working-man  in  London.  It  is  true,  we  are 
told,  by  tlie  Feace-al-auy- Price  Society,  we  must  toil  on, 
toil  on,  in  contentment,  hoping  for  our  reward  hereafter. 
But  I am  one  of  those  who  would  like  to  make  the  best 
of  both  worlds,  and  I think  there  are  many  more  like  me. 

A LuICESTKR  J'  IN'BR. 

P.S. — It  is  a rule  here,  when  the  distance  to  the  works 
exceeds  one  mile,  to  walk  it  in  the  employer’s  time,  and 
home  again  in  our  own. 


COMMITTAL  OF  WORKMEN  FOR 
THREATS. 

At  Cierkenwell  Police-court,  on  llth  inst.,  three  car- 
jienters  and  joiners,  lately  in  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Philip  Aiiley,  builder,  of  Whitecross-slreet,  St.  Luke’s, 
were  charged,  before  Mr.  Corric,  with  endeavouring  to 
compel  their  employer,  by  threats,  to  dUmi-ss  two  other 
workmen  who  had  signed  the  well-known  “declaration.” 
There  was  a summons  against  a fourth  for  a similar 
offence,  but  he  had  got  out  of  the  way. 

Evidence  having  been  given  which  the  magistrate  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  prove  the  case  against  two  of  the  de- 
fendants, William  Walsby  and  John  Griffin,  and  in  course 
ot  which  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Aniey  had  proceeded 
against  the  defendants  with  the  approval  and  support  of 
the  Masters’  Association,  Mr.  Corric  proceeded  at  some 
length  to  express  his  opinion  and  decision  on  the  case 
before  him.  The  defendants,  he  said,  were  charged  with 
a serious  offence.  They  had  attempted  by  tlireat.s  and 
strike  to  stop  the  business  of  their  employers,  and  to 
throw  their  fellow  workmen  or  themselves,  and  their 
wives  and  children,  out  of  the  means  of  living,  and  pro- 
bably to  burden  the  public  with  their  support.  The  ques- 
tion was,  had  the  defendants  made  use  of  a threat  punish- 
able under  Sec.  3 of  6th  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  129.  He  had  no 
doubt  whatever  on  the  subject:  this  was  the  very  case 
which  the  Act  was  passed  to  meet.  It  was  clearly,  in  the 
words  of  the  Act,  an  endeavour  ” to  torce  the  master  to 
limit  the  description  of  his  workmen.”  He  must  keep 
in  mind,  as  respected  the  men  working  under  the  “ de- 
claration ” reierred  to,  that  it  was  the  master  who  had 
Inmself  required  the  labourer  to  work  under  this  “ decla- 
ration.” Mr.  Aiiley  said  he  had  no  workmen  who  bad 
not  made  the  “declaration”  last  year;  and  therefore, 
whatever  might  have  been  its  terms,  it  would  have  been 
cowardly  and  mean  on  the  part  of  the  master  had  he  con- 
sented to  sacrifice  the  poor  non-unionist  workman  to  the 
demands  of  the  unionist  workmen.  All  that  the  men 
had  " declared  ” was,  that  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  a 
crime.  Now,  continued  the  magistrate,  sittting  here  to 
administer  the  law  indiffereatly  between  the  masters  and 
the  men,  and  between  one  class  ol  workmen  and  another — 
between  the  “unionists”  and  the  “ declarationists,” — 
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then  1 say  that  “ societies  with  such  objects  are,”  adopt- 
ing the  words  of  the  prosecuting  counsel,  "tyrannies.” 
I say  that  nothing  can  be  more  monstrous  or  illegal  than 
the  conduct  of  the  defendants,  who  have  combined 
together  and  threatened  the  prosecutor  that  they  would 
strike,  and  who  have  in  fact  struck  work,  with  a view  to 
prevent  him  from  carrying  on  bis, business  unless  be  will 
discharge  men  whose  only  offence,  as  far  as  I can  see,  is 
that,  at  the  request  of  their  employer,  they  have  promised 
not  to  break  the  law.  I have  said  that  nothing  can  be 
more  monstrous  and  illegal,  and  I add  that  few  crimes  can 
be  named  which  are  more  wicked.  The  object  which  the 
defendants  have  in  view  is  to  deprive  innocent  men  of  the 
means  of  getrtng  their  living,  and  thus  to  drive  their  wives 
and  families  uito  the  workhouse,  unless  these  poor  men 
will  also  offend  against  the  law  by  joining  these  illegal 
societies.  Having  authority  to  administer  the  law,  1 teU 
the  defendants  and  tlieir  associates  that  the  law  of  England 
will  not  tolerate  such  tyranny,  and  that  all  such  combi- 
nations and  conspiracies  will  be  put  down  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law.  1 gave  distinct  notice  in  Perham’s  case 
that  if  illegal  threats  of  this  kind  were  again  brought  be- 
fore me  I would  inflict  upon  the  offenders  the  most  severe 
punishment  in  my  power.  The  threats  used  by  these  de- 
fendants are  far  worse  than  in  Perham’s  case.  The  ob- 
jects of  these  defendants  are  more  wicked  than  his  were. 
The  threats  are  used  with  a view  of  ruining  innocent  men 
who  have  a right  to  the  protection  of  the  law  in  the  dis- 
posal of  tlicir  skill  and  labour. 

Mr.  Corrie  then  sentenced  the  defendants  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  House  of  Correction  for  three  months, 
with  hard  labour,  with  the  exception  of  Trimlett,  who  was 
discharged  for  want  of  evidence. 

Notice  of  appeal  was  given  in  both  cases,  and  the  de- 
fendants were  liberated  on  bail. 


BUILDERS’  ACTIONS. 

Wilkinson  v,  Liju:nd<'s. — This  was  a special  case  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  June  6,  stated  for  the  opinion  of  the 
court  by  an  arbitrator.  The  action  was  commenced  by 
the  plaintiff,  a builder,  against  tbe  Local  Board  of  Health 
at  Tunstall,  for  the  costs  of  extras  in  executing  certain 
repairs  to  the  Town-hall.  The  plaintiff  and  the  Board  had 
entered  into  a contract  under  seal  to  effect  the  necessary 
repairs,  one  of  the  covenants  stipulating  that  if  the  Board 
should  be  dissatisfied  with  the  progress  made  hy  theplain- 
tifl'iu  the  performance  of  the  work  they  might  remove  him 
from  the  continuance  of  it,  and  all  the  moneys  received  by 
him  up  to  that  time  should  be  deemed  to  be  in  full  satis- 
faction of  the  work  performed  by  him.  Such  a notice 
was  given,  and  the  plaintiff’s  removal  was  consequent 
upon  it,  and  he  sought  to  recover  a sum  of  money  which 
he  alleged  to  be  due  to  him  from  the  Board,  who  pleaded 
the  stipulations  contained  in  the  covenant. 

Mr.  Welsby  (with  whom  was  Mr.  Horace  Lloyd), 
argued  for  the  plaintiff;  Mr.  Lush,  Q.C.  (with  whom  was 
Mr.  M’Mahon),  for  the  defendant. 

Their  Lordships  held  that  the  covenant  in  the  contract 
prevented  the  plaintiff  from  recovering  anything  beyond 
the  amount  which  Jie  had  received  prior  to  his  dismissal. — 
Judgment  for  the  defendant. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR. 

PIMLICO  HOTEL,  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 

Saker  v.  Breach. — Tbe  defendant  erected  a 
wall,  depriving  the  pkiutlfi'  of  light  and  air, 
whereby  his  premises  were  rendered  less  commo- 
dious and  valuable.  On  an  injunction  being  moved 
for,  the  case  was  agreed  to  be  deferred  under  the 
Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  as  for  compul- 
sory sale. 

Mr.  G,  Dent,  Mr.  R.  L.  Sibley,  and  Mr.  E. 
Roberts  deposed  to  tbe  pluintiiT  having  a beneficial 
lease  and  interest  in  the  premises  to  the  extent  of 
about  1,000/. 

On  tbe  part  of  defendant,  it  was  contended 
that  there  was  no  value  in  the  lease,  aud  very  little 
ill  business,  and  goodwill.  He  valued  the  whole 
at  less  than  a third  of  that  amount, — 300/. 

Mr.  Oakley,  to  whom  the  matter  was  eventually 
referred,  awarded  562/. : the  expenses  to  be  borne 
by  defendant. 


" SEYSSELL  ASPHALTE.” 

Sir,— I cannot  but  regret  tbe  use  sought  to  be  made  of 
your  columns,  under  the  guise  of  imparting  information 
to  the  public,  by  those  whose  real  object  is  to  narrow  in 
their  own  favour  the  already  exclusive  limits  of  the 
Asphalte  Trade. 

In  reply  to  Messrs.  Armani’s  letter  I beg  to  say, — 

1.  I never  used  at  the  Waterloo  station  any  other  than 
the  bitumeiKius  limestone  known  in  the  trade  as 
“ Seyssell  Asphalte.”  Messrs.  Armani  coiiiitaiitly 
attempted  to  prejudice  Mr.  Strapp,  the  engineer,  to 
whom  I furnished  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
genuineness  of  my  material,  which  evidence  is  at  the 
service  of  any  of  your  readers  who  care  to  see  it.  Mr. 
Strapp,  however,  on  the  solicitation  of  these  gentlemen, 
grounded,  as  I understood,  on  their  having  a supei-fluity 
of  material  on  the  spot,  allowed  them  to  do  a small  por- 
tion of  tlie  work  1 had  contracted  for,  the  wisdom  ot 
which  course  has,  I am  informed,  been  proved  by  the 
work  being  already  under  repair.  My  asphalte  has  been 
te.sted  by  an  eminent  analytical  chemist,  and  pronounced 
superior  to  any  other  in  use.  Mr.  Strapp  has  expressed 
ills  entire  satisfaction  with  my  work,  for  which  I have 
been  paid  under  his  certificate. 

2.  I do  not  enter  upon  the  topography  of  the  bitumen- 
ous  mines  of  France,  because  I should  be  sorry  to  occupy 
your  space  by  exposing  the  contradictory  statements 
made  by  competing  firms,  as  to  the  source  whence  their 
supplies  come.  Of  the  genuineness  of  my  own  I have 
the  fullest  warrant ; bur,  unless  directly  attacked,  as  in 
this  instance,  I would  greatly  prefer  leaving  my  work  to 
abide  the  test  of  time  and  wear,  to  parading  its  merits  at 
the  expense  ot  others  engaged  in  the  same  trade. 

June^lh.  H.  Bboughtow. 

***  With  this  the  correspondence  must  cease.  The 
public  have  before  them  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial. 
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THE  FRENCH  VISIT  TO  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

The  visit,  in  a week  or  two,  of  3,000  intelligent 
Frenchmen,  from  all  parts  of  France,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  30,000  of  their  feUow-countrymen, 
who  constitute  the  members  of  the  Amateur 
Choral  Association  or  Orpheon  of  France,  is  an 
event  of  international  importance.  These  gen- 
tlemen must  nearly  all  he  utter  strangers  here, 
and  will  form  their  impressions  of  England  and 
Englishmen  for  the  first  time  from  personal 
observation.  Let  us  fervently  hope  that  any  pre- 
judice which  may  exist  in  their  minds  against  us 
will  be  utterly  effaced  by  the  cordial  reception 
they  are  destined  to  meet  with  from  us.  Their 
influence,  in  course  of  time,  upon  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  heart  of  France,  will  be  con- 
siderable, for  good  or  for  evil.  Let  us  make  sure  it 
is  for  good.  Much  depends  upon  ourselves.  The 
French  press  h.ave  already  expressed  unqualified 
' satisfaction  with  the  projected  visit,  and  we  doubt 
not  the  press  of  this  country  will  do  all  honour  to 
our  friendly  visitors.  Public  buildings  should  be 
opened  free  to  them,  and  it  is  a pity  something 
of  the  same  kind  could  not  be  said  of  public 
places  of  amusement,  such  as  operas  and  theatres. 
The  secretary  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
makes  some  useful  suggestions  in  a communi- 
cation we,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the  press, 
have  received.  Among  these  he  hints  at  the  ad- 
visability of  the  Metropolitan  Rifle  Corps  adopting 
some  means  of  manifesting  a fraternal  spirit 
towards  our  visitors.  On  the  whole  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  as  Mr.  Grove  remarks,  “that  the  recep- 
tion given  to  them,  during  their  brief  glimpse  of 
this  country,  shall  be  such  as  to  send  them  back 
to  their  homes  full  of  the  pleasures  and  advan- 
tages which  will  result  from  a visit  to  England.” 

The  music  for  the  first  day  includes  the  choruses 
of  the  Enfants  de  Paris,  by  Adolphe  Adam ; the 
Veni  Creator  of  Besozzi;  the  Retraite  of  Laurent 
de  Rille ; the  Depart  du  Chasseur  of  Mendclesohn, 
&c.  &c.  (Hunter’s  Farewell)  j concluding  with 
the  Septuor  in  the  duel  scene  of  Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots,  which,  sung  by  thousands  of  voices 
and  accompanied  by  military  music,  produced  the 
most  marked  enthusiasm  when  performed  in  Paris 
at  the  Palais  de  I’lndustrie  in  March  of  last  year. 


PUBLIC  HALLS  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Ashbourn. — The  proprietary  of  the  market  hall 
undertaking,  says  the  Derbyshire  Advertiter,  have 
appointed  Mr.  B.  Wilson,  of  Derby,  their  archi- 
tect, and  given  instructions  on  their  requirements, 
which  comprise,  first,  a market  hall,  from  70  to  80 
feet  long,  furnished  with  forms,  stalls,  pump,  and 
other  requisitesj  an  assembly-room,  with  ante- 
rooms; and  other  apartments,  which  maybe  avail- 
able for  either  a public  news-room,  with  accommo- 
dation for  librarian,  or  for  accountants’  and  attor- 
neys’ offices. 

Wokingham. — The  new  town-hall  here  has 
been  opened.  The  building  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  market-place,  and  embraces  a town-hall  and 
county  police'Station,  with  a residence  for  a super- 
intendent and  four  constables.  The  town-hall  is 
to  he  used  for  a court,  and  there  are  witnesses’ 
and  consulting  rooms,  in  connection  with  it.  At- 
tached to  the  hall  are  rooms  for  savings’  bank  and 
a reading-room,  in  connection  with  the  Mechanics’ 
Institution.  Beneath  there  is  a covered  market. 
The  shape  of  the  building  is  peculiar,  apparently 
caused  by  the  irregular  oatline  of  the  market- 
place. It  is  mainly  constructed  with  bricks  of 
various  colours,  red  predominating.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  green  slates.  The  clock  tower 
is  placed  over  the  roof  of  the  hall,  and  rises  to  an 
altitude  of  nearly  80  feet.  Over  the  entrances  to 
the  hall,  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  there  are 
slated  turrets.  The  interior  of  the  hall  has  an  open 
timbered  roof,  the  framing  of  which  is  of  orna- 
mental character.  The  pictures  belonging  to  the 
corporation  have  been  restored  by  Mr.  Butler,  of 
Reading,  framed  in  accordance  with  the  style  of 
the  building,  and  suspended  from  the  walls.  The 
hall  is  lighted  at  night  by  eight  star-light  gaseliers, 
in  blue  and  gold.  The  design  was  selected  in  the 
autumn  of  1858,  in  a limited  competition.  The 
cost  of  the  building  is  about  3,500^.,  and  it  has 
been  executed  by  Alessrs.  Wheeler  & Woodroffe, 
of  Reading,  under  the  direction  of  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Poulton  & Woodman. 


LrvEErooL  Boeouoh  Cemeteet.— On  Monday 
last  Mr.  Gay,  of  the  Underclifle  Cemetery,  was 
elected  by  the  Liverpool  Burial  Board  their  sur- 
veyor and  manager  for  the  formation  of  the  in- 
tended new  cemetery  at  Waltoii-ou-the-l-Iill,  the 
3xtent  of  which  will  be  upwards  of  100  acres,  and 
ihe  probable  cost  100,000^. 


§D£tIiS 

Autobiographical  Hecollections  of  the  late  Charles 

Robert  Leslie,  R.A.  Edited,  with  a Fi-efatory 

Essay,  by  Tom  Tatloe,  Esq.  2 vols.  London  : 

John  Murray,  I860. 

Me.  Tom  Tatloe,  in  the  prefatory  essay  of  these 
interesting  volumes,  places  the  works  of  Leslie 
high  iu  the  list  of  artistic  productions,  on  the 
ground  of  their  “inborn  refiuement,  their  liberal 
element  of  loveliness,  their  sweet  sentiment  of 
nature,  their  literary  associations,  and  their  genial 
bumciur  and,  again,  as  “ pictures  which  it  makes 
us  happier,  gentler,  and  better  to  look  upon, — 
pictures  which  help  us  to  love  hooks  more  and  to 
regard  our  fellow-creatures  with  kiudli.  r eyes.” 
In  this  we  go  wholly  with  him ; and  they  who 
may  remember  best  some  of  Leslie’s  latest  pro- 
ductions and  speak  of  chalkiueas  and  opacity, 
should  see  the  two  fine  works  now  in  the  British 
Institution  Exhibition,  “ The  Reading  of  the 
Will,”  from  “Roderick  Random,”  and  “Don 
Quixote  Reproving  the  Canon,”  to  say  nothing  of 
the  charming  specimens  of  his  skill  iu  the  national 
collection  at  Bromptou.  Still  be  cannot  be  placed 
in  the  first  rank  of  artists.  He  seldom  did  more 
than  set  forth  admirably  the  conceptions  of  others. 
In  this  respect  he  was  inferior  to  Hogarth. 
Hogarth  was  a creator;  Leslie  an  illustrator.  His 
illustrations,  however,  are  full  of  beauty,  good 
taste,  and,  where  needed,  fine  humour,  and  will 
always  be  highly  prized.  He  lived  to  get  a notion 
of  the  sums  his  pictures  will  hereafter  command. 
The  version  of  “ Sancho  and  the  Duchess,”  painted 
for  Mr.  Rogers,  brought  1,150  guineas  at  the  sale 
of  the  poet’s  collection.  “Mr.  Leslie  was  present. 
A country  dealer,  seated  beside  him,  who  had 
been  absent  from  the  room  when  the  picture  was 
knocked  down,  seeing  that  his  neighbour  bad  noted 
the  prices  in  his  catalogue,  asked  to  look  at  it. 
'Good  gracious  me!  1,150  guineas  for  Leslie’s 
picture  ! Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a price,  sir  ?’ 

* Monstrous,  is  it  not  ?’  said  Leslie,  who  told  the 
story  to  his  family  with  great  glee  on  his  return 
home.” 

The  first  s'olume  includes  an  autobiography 
prepared  by  himself  for  posthumous  publication, 
and  the  second  volume  consists  of  selections  from 
his  correspondence.  Leslie  appears  to  have  been 
fortunate  in  his  friendships;  and  what  better  for- 
tune can  befall  a man?  “ I often  look  back  with 
fondness  and  regret,”  writes  Washington  Irving 
to  him,  in  one  of  the  many  letters  from  that 
genial  sketeber  given  in  the  second  volume,  “ on 
the  times  we  lived  together  in  London,  iu  a 
delightful  community  of  thought  and  feeling; 
struggling  our  way  onward  in  the  world,  but 
cheering  and  encouraging  each  other.  I find 
notbiug  to  supply  the  place  of  that  heartfelt 
fellowship.” 

The  memoir  is  full  of  anecdotes  of  others  rather 
than  notices  of  Leslie  himself,  but  his  knowledge  of 
art,  and  his  wide  wisdom,  make  themselves  evident 
throughout.  We  quote  an  anecdote  he  gives  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  though  it  involves  an  injurious 
opinion  of  architects  more  common  than  true. 

“ He  asked  me  how  it  was  that  Raftaelle  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Pope  to  paint  the  walls  of  the 
Vatican. — I said,  'Because of  liis  great  excellence.’ 
— ‘ But  was  not  his  uncle,  Bramante,  architect  to 
the  Pope?’ — I replied,  ‘I  believe  Bramante  was 
his  uncle.’ — ‘Then  it  was  a job,  you  may  be  sure,’ 
he  said,  with  his  hearty  laugh.” 

With  the  following  few  will  agree  : — 

“Turner  often  expressed  himself  happily.  1 remember 
that  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament were  to  be  decorated  with  pictures,  he  said, 
‘Painting;  cau  never  show  her  nose  in  company  with 
architecture,  but  to  have  it  snubbed.’  Ho%v  true  this  is  ! 
No  architect  ever  seems  capable  of  understanding  in 
what  light,  aud  at  what  distance  painting  cati  be  .seen  ; 
audit  is  a great  pity  that  first-rate  art,  either  sculpture 
or  painting,  should  ever  be  employed  in  the  decoration  of 
architecture.  The  Elgin  marbles  were  never  seen  till 
now,  when  they  are  in  ruins.  The  coarsest  art  would 
have  as  well  ornamented  the  Purthenon,  and  Lucca 
Giordano  might  have  been  better  employed  in  decorating 
the  Sistine  Chapel  and  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican,  than 
Michelangelo  aud  Raffaellc.’’ 

No  argument  against  these  assertions  can  be 
necessary  with  our  readers. 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor  has  executed  his  share  of  the 
work  with  ability,  knowledge,  and  good  taste, 
and  the  result  is  a very  good  aud  charming  book. 


Astro-theology.  By  Heney  Moseley,  F.R.S.,  Ac, 
Third  edition.  Longman  & Co.  1860. 

The  object  of  this  well-written  treatise  is  to  point 
attention,  with  an  educational  view,  to  those 
evidences  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  which 
may  be  seen  in  tbe  dally  changes  of  the  heavens. 
The  papers  were  first  published  in  the  Church  of 
England  Magazine  in  1838,  and  were  republished 


in  the  hope  that  they  might  promote  the  cause  of 
popular  instruction, — a hope  which  tbe  demand 
tor  a third  edition  has  fully  justified.  The  style  of 
the  work  is  simple,  clear,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  in  view ; aud  it  is  gratifying  to  find  a new 
work  of  the  class  to  which  Paley  and  Derham  con« 
tributed,  meeting  with  a favourable  reception  and 
demand  among  the  young  of  the  present  genera* 
tion. 


Lyrics  and  Legends  of  Rome ; with  a Rrologue 
and  Epilogue.  By  Idea.  London : Chapman 
& Hall.  1860. 

The  subject  of  these  poems  gives  them  a claim 
to  our  attention,  aud  entitles  them  to  a word  of 
comment.  Rome, — 

" Where  we  steer 

Stumbling  o’er  recollections,” 
must  always  retain,  spite  of  changing  factions 
and  opinions,  a power  of  attraction  over  the 
student  of  every  fine  art  which  no  other  city 
exercises,  and  it  is  there  he  may  best  hope  to  per- 
fect his  taste  and  enlarge  his  views  of  art. 

Tbe  writer  of  these  poems  has  sought  to  make 
them  serve  to  recall  agreeable  recollections  in 
those  who  know  tbe  glories  of  the  “ fallen  mistress 
of  the  world,”  and  to  induce  those  who  have  not 
to  take  tbe  strada  di  ferro  forthwith,  and  get 
some  fresh  emotions.  \Ve  take  a verse  or  two  at 
mudom  : — 

“Now  mount  the  ‘ Campidolio’s  ’ square  tower, 

A startling  vision  will  the  senses  greet, 

The  ‘ Romati  Forum  '—all  her  vaunted  power 
In  crumbling  relics  lying  at  your  leec : 

Oh  ! wondrous  spectacle  ! the  ‘ Ancient  World  ’ 

Lies  wreck'd  and  cast  in  ruins  o'er  the  plaui, 

Crush’d  and  o’erthrown,  as  if  by  tempests  iiurl’d. 

The  tombstones  of  ‘ Departed  Rome  ’ remain. 

From  hence  we  count  the  ‘seven  proud  hills  ’ of  yore, 
Nature’s  own  landmarks  of  old  Roman  clay  : 

This  throne  remains,— the  kingdom  is  no  more, — 

Her  countless  Legions  long  have  pass'd  away ; 

Her  burnish’d  Temples,  too,  where  shouts  would  thrill. 
And  Songs  of  Triumph  j no  reflected  beam 
Illumes  the  Forum,  all  is  husii’d  and  still— 

Her  greatness  like  the  ‘ Story  of  a Dream  I ' 

‘ Campo  Vaccino,’  by  a lofty  flight 
Oi  steps  we  reach  thy  atmosphere  sublime. 

The  shalts  of  ‘Jupiter  Tonaiis  ’ on  the  right, 

And  on  the  left  the  prison  ‘ Mamertime,’ 

Where  ‘ Paul  and  Peter’  lay  in  prayer  prostrate, 

And  starved  ‘ J ugurtha  ’ gave  his  dying  groan, 

The  ‘ Catiline  Conspirators  ’ here  met  their  late, 

Sejanus  too— in  ‘ Flavum  I'iber  ’ thrown  I 

Id  front,  the  Arch  of  ‘ Severus  ’ must  command 
Our  admiration,  from  the  earth  exhumed. 

It  rises  now  majestically  grand, — 

Fresh  as  the  day  its  beauties  were  entomb’d. 

Tills  ‘ Arch  of  Triumph  ’ tells  a triithlul  tale 
Of  brilliant  victories,  o’er  which  the  gloom 
Of  savage  cruelty  must  draw  a veil ; — 

Rome  has  his  Temple ! Britain  has  his  Tomb!  ” 

In  “ The  Clock  of  St.  Cosmo,”  and  other  poems 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  book,  the  author  takes  a 
higher  flight,  and  he  shows  tbe  variety  of  his 
talent  by  prefixing  a photograph  from  a drawing 
by  himself  of  the  statue  of  Sb.  Peter,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome. 


gUsalianfa. 

Statue  of  Havelock  foe  Sunderland. — Mr. 
Behnes  has  finisbed  the  model,  in  clay,  of  a colossal 
statue  of  General  Havelock,  to  be  erected  at  Sun* 
derland. 

Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  Society. 
— The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
last  week  iu  Worksop.  The  Rev.  Edward  Trollope 
was  the  chief  guide  and  lecturer.  Mr.  Heming 
and  Mr.  F.  Bury  have  acted  as  local  secretaries. 

Floral  Hall. — Very  charming  indeed  was  the 
aspect  of  the  Hall,  made  literally  floral,  on  Wed- 
nesday aud  Thursday  last,  and  to  remaiu  so  till 
the  close  of  this  week.  The  flowers  with  which  ifc 
is  filled  are  disposed  with  great  taste,  and,  with, 
the  decoration  of  the  building,  shosv  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Gye,  whose  skill  in  such  matters  is  well 
known.  When  the  building  is  brought  to  its 
intended  use — a flower-market, — it  cun  scarcely 
fail  to  become  a general  resort  and  cheap  glad* 
dener  of  the  metropolitan  eyesight. 

“ Autumn  on  the  Hudson.” — Messrs.  Thomp- 
son & Co.,  known  to  some  of  our  readers  as 
architectural  publishers,  have  inaugurated  a new 
gallery,  IS,  Pall-mall,  for  the  sale  ot  works  of  art, 
with  the  exhibition  of  Air.  Cropsey’s  very  charm- 
ing picture  of  an  American  autumn,  which  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  first  making  known  to  the 
public.  It  is  proposed  to  engrave  it  in  the  mixed 
style,  when  a sufficient  number  of  subscribers  has 
been  found;  and  Mr.  T,  0.  Barlow  has  been 
selected  for  the  work,  and  will,  doubtless,  produce 
a worthy  engraving.  The  opinion  we  expressed 
of  this  excellent  picture  has  been  confirmed  em- 
phatically in  many  quarters. 
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BBiGnxoN  MrsEUM. — We  have  great  pleasure 
in  nnuouncing  the  fact  that  the  town-council  have, 
at  length,  been  able  to  take  decisive  steps  towards 
the  formation  of  a public  museum  worthy  of  this 
important  town ; several  gentlemen  of  eminence 
having  liberally  responded  to  their  request  for  aid 
in  the  prosecution  of  so  noble  a purpose. 

A Helic  of  the  “Cenifkt  of  Irvkntiobs.” 
It  is  stated  that  the  grave  of  the  Earl  of  Worces- 
ter, who  was  buried  in  tlie  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
is  to  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
■whether  it  contains  a model  of  a steam-engine 
invented  bv  him,  and,  as  asserted,  buried  with 
him. 

Gas  at  TIugbt. — The  low*  rate  of  gas  per  1,000 
feet  in  llugby,  as  compared  with  neighbouring 
towns,  is  thus  alluded  toby  the  Gazette  : — 

“ At  Daventry  the  price  of  gas  is  8s,  4d.  per  1,000 
feetj  at  Lutterworth,  7s.;  at  Warwick,  6a.;  at 
Leamington,  5s.;  wliile  at  llngby  the  charge  is 
but  -Is.  6d.  for  the  same  quantity,  a reduction  of 
6d.  per  1,000  having  just  been  made  by  the  com- 
pany. We  also  find  that  five  per  cent,  is  allowed 
upon  all  accounts  paid  within  twenty-eight  days 
after  each  quarter-day. 

English  Shifwkights  akh  the  Fiiench 
DocktahdS. — In  reply  to  a question  put  m 
Parliament  it  was  stated,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  that,  on  inquiry,  it  was  found  that 
the  report  that  English  shipwrights  were  being 
employed  in  the  French  dockyards  was  without 
foundation.  On  the  contrary,  not  ordy  had  TOO 
men  been  dismissed  from  these  dockyards,  but  the 
wages  given  were  only  four  francs  a-day,  while  in 
England  shipwrights  could  obtain  6a.  a-day. 

Mr.  Bidder’s  Conversazione,  Civil  Engi- 
neers.— Tho  annual  conversazione  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Civil  Engineers,  which  was  held  last 
week,  was,  as  usual,  well  attended  and  well 
managed.  If  the  “ hat  and  cloak  ” question 
could  be  more  satisfactorily  resolved,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  desire  on  these  occasions.  Wedged 
in  'with  a score  of  people  under  the  stairs,  the  ex- 
pectant may  console  himself  with  the  recollection 
that, — “ He  also  works  who  stands  and  waits,” 
but  there  are  certainly  pleasanter  ways  of  doing 
one’s  duty.  The  rooms  were  filled  with  interest- 
ing inventions  and  woi-ks  of  art. 

The  Victoria  Station  and  Pimlico  Bail- 
WAT. — This  line,  which  forms  a connection  be- 
tween all  the  railways  south  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Victoria  station,  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Pimlico,  was  opened  on  Saturday.  The  line  of 
railway  so  opened  forms  an  important  feature  in 
the  metropolitan  communications,  as  affording  ac- 
cess from  all  the  railways  south  of  the  Thames  to 
the  western  and  central  districts  of  London.  The 
chief  work  on  the  line  is  the  bridge  over  the 
Thames,  which  consists  of  four  openings  of  175 
feet  each,  and  is  entirely  composed  of  wrought 
iron,  with  stone  piers  and  abutments. 

The  Stockport  Borough  Surveyorship. — 
At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  town  council 
of  Stockport,  the  minutes  of  the  special  committee 
appointed  to  define  the  duties  of  a borough  sur- 
veyor were  brought  up.  Mr.  Alderman  William- 
son said  the  committee  did  not  believe  the  council 
were  justified  in  giving  the  salary  of  500/.  in 
order  to  secure  the  whole  of  bis  time  to  the  office, 
because  it  would  he  unnecessary.  They,  however, 
agreed  to  give  asalary  of  100/.,  and  allow  the  sur- 
veyor to  follow  his  own  profession,  subject  to  the 
duties  so  defined.  A resolution  to  this  effect  was 
carried.  It  was  also  arranged  that  candidates  he 
advertised  for,  their  testimonials  to  be  sent  in  at 
the  next  monthly  meeting  of  the  council,  and  the 
appointment  to  be  made  at  that  meeting. 

Preservation  of  Wood  from  Decay. — A 
correspondent,  “J.  B.  N.,”  sn/gests  the  following 
composition,  in  preference  to  tar  or  ochre,  as  a 
preservative  of  wood  from  decay,  the  purpose  espe- 
cially in  view  being  the  painting  of  our  decaying 
gun-boats  with  it ; — “ Take,”  he  says,  “ three  parts 
of  air-slacked  lime,  two  of  wood  ashes,  and  one  of, 
fine  sand  : pass  them  through  a fine  sieve,  and  add 
as  much  linseed  oil  as  will  bring  it  to  a proper 
consistence  for  working  with  a painter’s  brush. 
As  particular  care  must  be  taken  to  mix  it  per- 
fectly smooth,  it  should  be  ground  on  a stone  slab 
with  a proper  muller,  in  the  same  manner  as 
painters  grind  their  white  lead,  &c.  Two  coats 
of  this  composition  being  necess.ary,  the  first  may 
be  rather  thin,  but  the  second  should  be  as  thick 
as  it  can  be  conveniently  worked.”  This  prepara- 
tion, chemically  speaking,  appears  to  be  no  other 
than  the  silicate  of  lime  prepared  with  potash,  or 
wood  ashes,  .and  mixed  with  oil,  and  it  is  identical  in 
effect  with  Ransome’s  patent  for  the  preservation 
of  stone,  only  the  composition  is  made  up  with 
linseed  oil  as  a paint,  to  be  coated  over  the  sur- 
face to  be  preserved. 


Fall  of  a House  in  the  City. — On  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  inhabitants  of  Water-lane,  Black- 
friars,  were  alarmed  by  the  fall  of  a lofty  build- 
ing, five  stories  high,  which  was  in  course  of 
being  pulled  dorni,  in  Pilgrim-street.  The  pre- 
mises belonged  to  Messrs.  Spicer  & Co.,  paper 
manufacturers,  and  new  premises  were  to  be 
erected  on  the  site.  The  men  had  an  intimation 
from  the  police  that  the  building  did  not  look 
safe,  and  the  last  man  had  just  descended  the 
ladder,  when  it  fell. 

New’  Organ  for  Godmanciiestee  Church. — 
A large  and  powerful  instrument,  containing 
tliirty-two  stops,  distributed  ou  two  manuals,  and 
an  independent  pedal  organ,  was  publicly  opened 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  last,  at  the  factory  of  the 
builder,  Messrs.  Bryceson  & Fiuchain,  Brook- 
street,  Euston-road.  Mr.  Archer  (late  organist  of 
the  Royal  Panopticon)  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Strickland, 
w’ere  the  performers.  Although  the  church  for 
which  the  organ  is  constructed  is  large  and  spa- 
cious, great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
finding  a position  for  an  organ.  A ch.amber  has 
now  been  built,  with  arches  opening  into  the 
chancel  and  north  aisle,  in  which  the  organ  will 
be  placed,  thus  obviating  any  removal  of  the  oak 
seats  and  stalls,  with  which  the  church  has  lately 
been  restored. 

Ornaiwental  Buildings  at  Glasgow. — The 
rapid  increase  of  such  buildings  in  Glasgow  within 
the  last  few  years,  especially  hi  the  west  end 
streets,  terraces,  and  crescents,  is  alluded  to  by 
the  local  Gazette,  with  incidental  reference  to  an 
erection  nearly  finished,  on  the  Dumbarton  road, 
opposite  the  west  end  of  St.  Vincent-street,  and 
forming  the  front  and  show  room  of  the  Glasgow 
Marble  Works,  belonging  to  Mr.  Penman,  marble 
cutter,  formally  of  Bothwell-street.  The  facade 
is  built  of  white  Sicilian  marble,  while  tlie  pilas- 
ters on  each  side  of  the  two  windows,  the  arch 
over  the  tops  of  these,  and  the  border  of  the 
circular  window  above  the  door  are  of  a darker 
streaked  marble,  known  as  " rouge  royal.”  The 
marble  front,  it  adds,  is  an  idea  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  Great  Oil  Wells  in  Pennsy’ltania. — 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  a portion  of  Ohio  are 
rife  with  excitement.  The  grand  discovery  of  the 
age  there  is  oil  springs.  The  earth  is  bored  and 
burrowed  into  in  every  direction  to  pump  out  the 
subterranean  fluid.  The  price  of  land  has  gone 
up,  and  the  price  of  oil  has  not  yet  come  down. 
Vanango  county,  Pennsylvania,  boasts  of  nearly 
100  “wells”  of  oil  already,  and  wherever  it  is 
found  or  guessed  to  exist,  the  soil  instantly 
trebles  or  quadruples  in  value.  One  well  yields 
eighteen  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  another  twenty- 
five,  and  the  great  well  at  Crosby,  which  has  been 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  181  feet,  yields  ninety  bar- 
rels per  d^y.  This  last,  it  is  shrewdly  supposed, 
must  have  struck  the  jugular  vein  of  the  oil 
region,  and  is  drawing  on  its  richest  fountains. 
One  man,  a blacksmith,  in  Frankland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  bored  his  own  well,  has  been  offered 
100,000  dollars  for  it.  The  boring  machines  used 
are  very  simple,  and  are  driven  by  stonm  power. 
There  are  no  less  than  200  wells  now  in  progress 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  a few  weeks  it  was  esti- 
mated there  would  be  1,000.  The  oil  found  is  the 
species  variously  known  as  naphtha,  coal  oil,  petro- 
leum, Seneca  oil,  and  rock  oil.  The  principal 
market  for  it  is  New  York,  where  it  is  shipped, 
to  be  distilled  and  purified. 

Electro-telegraphic  Progress. — When  the 
Atlantic  submarine  telegraph  failed,  it  appeared 
very  desirable  that  a thorough  experimental  in- 
vestigation into  the  subject  of  submarine  tele- 
graphy should  be  instituted  before  any  other  deep- 
sea  cable  was  formed.  Tliis,  in  the  cause  of  electro- 
telegraphic  progress  itself,  we  frequently  urged; 
and,  indeed,  a commission  was  thereafter  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  io  order  to  carry 
out  such  an  investigation.  The  late  Mr.  R.  Ste- 
phenson was  one  of  the  commission,  but  whether 
his  death  interfered  with  its  purpose  we  do  not 
know  : we  have  heard  nothing  of  it  for  some  time. 
Our  fear  that  the  extension  of  submarinetelegrapbs 
would  be  cheeked  by  repeated  failures,  were  more 
put  ill  operation  before  some  further  light  was 
shed  on  their  best  possible  form  and  mode  of  laying 
down  and  lifting  up,  has  been  justified  already  to 
a certain  extent  by  repeated  failures  which  have 
since  taken  place,  and  which  are  still,  we  regret 
to  say,  occurring;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer pointed  to  these  failures  the  other  day  as 
a reason  why  the  Government  hesitated  to  proceed 
with  the  Gibraltar  line.  It  is  really  a pity  that 
such  a thorough  experimental  investigation  as  we 
have  referred  to  should  not  at  once  be  proceeded 
with,  and  the  result  made  public  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  the  guidance  of  future  projects. 


Falling  in  of  a Sewer. — The  shaft  of  the 
main  sewer  in  Oxford-road,  Manchester,  opposite 
Chester-street,  has  fallen  in  to  the  depth  of  about 
•1  feet,  and  9 feet  in  diameter. 

Fall  of  Two  Houses. — About  four  o’clock  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  two  houses,  long  unoccupied, 
in  the  Waterloo-road,  fell  out  on  the  pavement. 
No  person  received  any  injury. 

Strides  of  the  Competition  System. — Anew 
church,  to  cost  4,300/.,  is  to  be  built  to  relieve  the 
old  parish  church  of  Tor,  near  Torquay.  A select 
number  of  architects  seem  to  be  invited  to  give 
plans,  and  it  appears  that  the  designs  are  to  be 
contrived  with  and  without  a tower,  as  circum- 
stances may  admit.  Drawings  of  details  are  to  he 
included.  It  is  to  be  clearly  understood  that  no 
premium  or  payment  is  offered  for  the  competi- 
tion, and  something  is  said  about  a reserved  right 
of  not  adopting  any  of  the  designs.  So  we  go  on 
and  on. — A Non-Competitor. 


TENDERS 

For  Cuxwold  Hall,  near  Great  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire. 
Mr.  Janies  K.  Colling,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 


Messrs.  Lander  & Bedells : — 

Dove,  Brothers. 4,6/5  0 0 

Stamp 4,594  0 0 

Brown 4,519  0 0 

Hobson  Taylor 4,4S6  0 0 

HoUingworth  4,414  13  8 

Myers 4,298  0 0 

Wallis  & Son 4,200  0 0 

R.  I’oung  (accepted) 3,398  0 u 

For  a set  of  farm  buildings  and  baililT's  house,  at  Ilar- 
bourne,  near  Tenterden,  Kent,  for  Mr.  Henry  Latter. 
Mr.  James  G.  Smither,  architect.  Quantities  supiiikd;— 

Donnelly .sfliQd-J  0 0 

McLennan  & Bird 1,777  u b 

Porter 1,727  0 1* 

Ellis 1,597  0 0 

Smoothey  & Co 1,505  lO  0 

Greenwood  & Co 1,491  17  0 

Huinphris  & Luxford 1,468  i3  0 

Fisher 1,234  0 0 


For  building  schools,  oiit-buildings,  &c.,  at  Bromyard 
ierefordbhire.  Mr.  F.  R.  Kempson,  architect;— 

Nott .*’1252  0 0 

Tenbill 1216  0 0 


street,  for  Mr.  Palmer.  Messrs.  Y'oung  & Son,  archi- 
tects ; — 

Piper  & Son  *‘1,342  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 1,270  0 0 

Verry&  Turner  l,2S3  0 0 

Downs  1,236  0 0 

Hardiman  & Sandon  837  0 « 


For  the  erection  of  a new  Warehouse,  Meeting-house- 
square,  City,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Myers.  Messrs.  John  Young 

& Son,  architects ; — : _ -- 

Hall  & Son  *70S  0 0 _ , 

Raby  637  0 0 

Henshaw  678  0 (• 

Larke  & Son 574  0 0 

Chessum  450  0 u 


For  building  St.  Dunstan’s  Schools,  Canterbury;  Mr, 
Joseph  Clarke,  architect: — 

Gozens *6os  0 0 

Gaskin  & Godden S6i)  0 0 


For  a house  at  Dalston,  for  Mr.  J.  Harman.  Mr.  J. 


Clever,  architect 

Bishop £1,095  0 0 

Jarvis  9y9  0 9 

East 94-5  0 0 

Raby 847  0 0 

Stanborough 801  0 0 

Rowland  (accepted)  798  0 u 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Old  Brewery, 
Harwich.  Mr.  Horace  Darken,  architect:— 

Henry  Luff £753  5 6 

J,  Corder  622  5 9 

Spooner  & Co 617  10  0 

S.  J.  Newton  536  0 0 

Worswick  & Co 580  0 0 

Wilding  (accepted) 517  10  0 

For  Drainage  Work  for  the  Poplar  Board  of  Works  : — 

Toole *2/7  0 0 

Hartland  252  0 0 

Salt 250  15  0 


For  additions  to  Trinity  Asylum,  Acre-lane,  Brixton. 
Mr.  Samuel  Field,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  ; — 

R.  E.  Roberts *599  0 0 

J.  Willson 577  0 0 

Skinner 575  0 0 


For  building  a presbytery  and  Catholic  school  at 
Atherstone.  Mr.  R.  Jennings,  architect : — 

Fox  & Brother *798  10  0 

Potter 779  10  0 

Spencer 6S0  0 u 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

S.  C. — A Workman  (well  Intejitionod.  but  not  fit  for  priullng), — 
L,  H,-Jack-rl.ine.-J.  G.— J.  H.  E.-J,  E.  G.-W,  H.  (will  come).— 
J.D.W.— M.  J.  L.— Cun.  Sub.  (at  tko  houses  of  members).— S.  F.— 
Collytliumpiau  (must  look  to  bis  *' BoULycastle  ”).— C.  It.— 31.  C.— 
R.  G.  a. 

EliiiAHTt,— In  Mr.  GwiU’spaper  on  " Drawing  Volutes,"  a break  of 
typo,  iiftor  going  to  press,  ebaugod  tho  formula,  101  luth  line  fiyta 
h 53 

bottom,  instend  of  5 , it  slionld  be  ft . 

2ft  2ft 

Post-o^ce  Orders  and  Remittances  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman, 


June  23,  I860.] 
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Progress  of  the  Metropolitan  Main-Drainage. 

iINCE  we  last  repoi-ted  pro- 
gress of  the  great  work  of 
the  sewerage  of  Loudon, 
the  main  lines  then  heguo, 
namely,  the  Northern  and 
the  Southern  High-level 
Sewers,  have  been  pro- 
ceeded with  ; the  Middle- 
level  Sewer,  north  side  of 
the  Thames,  has  been  com- 
menced at  Old  Ford,  and 
other  parts  of  its  course  ; 
and  the  Southern  Outfall 
Sewer  also  has  been  com- 
menced, and  is  being  car- 
ried forward  with  energy. 
A commencement  likewise 
has  been  made  with  the 
Low-level  Sewer,  south 
side,  at  Deptford.  The  line 
generally  for  the  low-level 
is  not  yet  tendered  for. 
Since  our  last  report  also, 
much  has  been  determined 
upon,  or  spoken  of,  which  may 
need  explanation  to  justify  a claim 
for  the  accuracy  of  our  original 
account  of  the  whole  scheme  for  the 
metropolis,  and  that  of  our  subsequent 
particulars. 

We  allude  in  the  last  sentence,  to  the  plans 
for  the  diversion  of  sewage  from  the  Serpentine, 
and  to  the  announcement  that  the  low-level 
line,  north  side,  would  be  taken  along  the 
Strand.  The  supposition  here  referred  to, 
as  to  the  Strand,  is  important  so  far  as  it  has 
proceeded  from  a statement  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  been  fortified  by  a rqyoii  of 
Mr.  Thwaites’s  evidence  before  the  committee 
on  the  Thames  embankment,  and  is  apparently 
corroborated  by  the  operations  which  have  been 
commenced  in  various  parts  of  the  line,  or  at 
the  ends  of  streets  joining  the  Strand.  Never- 
theless, our  original  particulars  in  all  points 
were  correct ; and  they  are  so  to  this  moment. 
Although  a public  meeting  of  the  ratepayers 
of  St.  Martin’s  parish  has  been  thought  neces- 
sary on  the  subject,  we  have  the  best  reason  for 
stating  that  no  decision  has  been  arrived  at 
subversive  of  the  conclusions  of  the  report  by 
Messrs.  Bidder,  Hawksley,  and  Bazalgette, 
wherein  the  Strand  line,  which  had  been  first 
proposed  by  the  engineer  to  the  Board,  was 
abandoned  in  favour  of  a line  on  the  margin  of 
the  river,  to  be  in  conjunction  with  an  embank- 
ment. Besides  the  more  obvious  argument  for 
the  embankment  line,  one  of  the  reasons  was 
that  by  taking  the  Strand  line,  all  the  sewers 
between  the  Strand  and  the  Thames  would 
require  to  be  reversed,  Mr.  Bazalgette  himself 
is  paying  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  em- 
bankment, and  has  given  evidence  before  the 
committee  ; so  that  the  statements  and  appre- 
hensions are  at  least  premature. 

It  is  necessary,  indeed,  for  the  engineer  of 
the  Board  to  anticipate  so  far,  the  rejection  of 
an  embankment  scheme,  as  to  take  means  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  strata  in  the  Strand  ; 
and  these  investigation.s,  desirable  for  many 
objects  besides  any  of  a particular  sewer,  are 
what  are  now  in  progress,  and  are  the  most 
that  is  at  present  contemplated.  It  occurred 
to  some'  of  the  officers  of  the  Board,  from  ob- 
servation of  the  strata  in  Long-acre,  that  the 
London  clay  would  be  found  within  the  space 
which  the  sewer  would  occupy,  should  the 
Strand  line  have  to  be  chosen ; and  to 
certify  this,  borings  were  in  the  first  in- 
stance made  in  a few  places,  from  the  position 
of  inverts  of  existing  sewers.  It  is  now,  we 
believe,  quite  ascertained  that  the  clay  exists 
as  anticipated  ; so  that  the  sewer,  if  in  the 
Strand,  would  be  tunnelled  ; and  at  least  there 
would  be  comparatively  little  obstruction  to 


the  traffic, — since  even  the  shafts  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  would  be  arranged  in  the 
manner  of  side-entrances,  placed  at  the  ends  of 
the  streets  of  junction,  and  might  not  differ 
very  considerably  from  the  present  hoarded 
spaces  where  the  borings  are  in  progress.  We 
trust,  however,  that  the  intention  of  the  em- 
bankment line  will  be  steadily  pursued,  and 
that  the  alternative  will  not  for  the  present  be 
further  thought  of. 

Eeferring  to  the  diversion  of  sewage  from 
the  Serpentine,  which,  it  has  been  announced, 
requires  the  construction  of  a sewer  from  the 
head  of  the  Serpentine,  or  from  the  Bayswater- 
road,  to  a junction  with  the  Kanelagh  Sewer,  at 
Albert-gate, — that  is  to  say,  diverting,  but  con- 
ductingthe  contents  of  the  sewer  towards  an  out- 
tall  into  the  Thames  ; our  original  account  and 
later  particulars  of  the  Middle-level  Sewer  re- 
main correct.  The  Middle-level  Sewer,  to  pass 
along  the  Bayswater-road,  is  to  divert  the 
sewage  proper  and  the  ordinary  rainfall  (as,  in- 
deed the  existing  sewer  diverts  these  from  the 
Serpentine) ; and  these  ordinary  contents  of 
the  sewer  wiU  run  on  to  the  junction  with  the 
High-level  Sewer  at  Old  Ford,  and  further,  or 
to  the  general  outfall  of  the  northern  sewage, 
at  Barking  Creek.  But  as  throughout  the 
sewerage  system  which  is  in  process  of  con- 
struction, means  of  escape  for  excessive  rainfall 
are  provided  or  left, — the  existing  sewers  fall- 
ing into  the  Thames  (such  as  the  Fleet,  so  far 
as  its  length  where  along  Farringdon-street 
and  Bridge-street),  being  made  use  of  to  a large 
extent, — means  of  relief  would  be  required  for 
the  waters  which  at  present  on  cerUiin  occa- 
sions flow  over  into  the  Serpentine,  or  required 
in  substitution  for  that  outlet.  'With  such 
object,  the  sewer  tlirough  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  Kensington-gardens,  and  along  the 
north  of  the  Serpentine,  is  to  be  constructed, 
and  tenders  for  it  have  recently  been  received. 
The  lino  was  not  .shown  in  the  drawings  of  the 
Middle-level  Sewerage,  and  was  not  decided 
upon  at  the  time  those  drawings  came  before  us. 

The  total  length  of  the  sewer  in  question, 
called  the  Eanelagh  Storm-overflow,  starting 
from  the  weir  in  the  Middle-level  Sewer,  which 
is  opposite  the  junction  of  the  Eanelagh  Main- 
sewer,  or  near  the  Crown  Inn,  and  ending  in  a 
junction  with  the  Eanelagh  sewer  just  north 
of  Albert-gate,  will  be  1 mile  420  feet.  The 
greater  part  of  the  length,  or  4,700  feet,  will  be 
8 feet  G inches  barrel  sewer ; but  the  first  or 
upper  portion  of  the  whole  length,  o20  feet, 
wiU  be  equal  in  area  to  9 feet  barrel ; and  the 
lower  portion,  480  feet,  to  the  same  diameter. 
The  inclination  will  be  1 in  421'5,  or  12’5  feet 
per  mile.  Borings  appear  to  have  been  taken 
in  the  lure  at  six  places.  The  sewer  is  intended 
not  only  to  provide  the  overflow  for  the  storm- 
waters from  the  upland  districts,  and  intercept 
any  sewage  matter  from  the  Serpentine,  but 
also  to  provide  means  for  drainage  of  the  bar- 
racks and  other  Government  propci’ty  in  the 
park.  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Works 
contribute  2,OOOZ.  The  engineer’s  original  es- 
timate was  about  23,000?. ; but  this  was  after- 
wards somewhat  increased.  Tenders,  however, 
were  received  at  the  end  of  last  month,  which 
were  all,  excei)t  one  out  of  twelve,  in  excess  of 
the  estimate;  several  of  them  considerably 
so.  The  excess  is  ascribed  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  materials  and  the  complicated  state  of 
the  labour  market.  The  accepted  tender,  by 
Mr.  Treadwell,  amounted  to  35,455?.  Opera- 
tions will  be  commenced  in  a day  or  two. 

The  work  commenced  towards  the  fonna- 
tion  of  the  Low-level  Sewer,  south  side,  is  ne^ar 
to  the  railway  and  bridge  over  Deptford  Creek  ; 
and  is  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  intended 
pumping  station  (which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed), but  on  the  opposite,  or  western,  side 
of  the  creek.  The  portion  of  the  sewer  is  com- 
menced now,  in  consequence  of  theintendedcon- 
struction  of  a new  gas-holder  at  the  works  ad- 
joining. The  work  of  this  sewerage  isin  the  hands 
of  the  contractor  for  the  ordinary  jobbing  of  the 
sewers  in  the  district.  The  ground  is  in  great 
part  loose  sand  copiously  charged  with  water  ; 
whilst  the  excavation — at  present  about  130 
feet  long  by  23  feet  broad,  and  4G  feet  deep — 
reaches  to  the  edge  of  the  creek,  or  very  nearly, 
and  goes  down  to  22  feet  below  the  bed  of  it ; 
so  that,  altogether,  the  work  is  of  a peculiarly 


difficult  nature.  Four  pumps  are  constantly, 
going  by  steam, — having  to  raise  upwards  of 
3,000  gallons  of  water  a minute,  constantly  im- 
pregnated with  sand,  and  often  so  to  an  extent 
which  would  stop  the  action  of  ordinary  pumps. 
Our  readers  wUl  not  have  forgotten  our  inter- 
rogatory to  the  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
relative  to  the  intention  to  use  valved  pumps  at 
the  Deptford  Pumping-station.  The  pumps 
now  in  use  at  Deptford,  working  day  and  night, 
are  chain-pumps.  There  is  frequent  trouble 
witli  them,  owing  to  an  accumulation  of  sand 
or  earth  ; and  valved  pumps  would  be  useless. 
Centrifugal  pumps  which  served  at  Old  Ford, 
it  is  thought  would  equally  become  choked  in 
the  present  case.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  chains  would  wear  sufficiently  well 
to  admit  the  use  of  pumps  on  the  principle,  for 
the  constant  service. 

Besides  the  difficulty  in  the  watery  state  of 
the  soil,  there  is  that  of  the  looseness  of  the 
sides  of  the  excavation.  The  wet  sand  begins 
at  about  20  feet  from  the  surface.  Here  sheet- 
piling  or  pile-planking,  mth  the  edges  of  the 
planks  grooved  and  iron-tongued,  is  used  ; and 
the  whole  of  the  excavation  presents  a net- 
work of  cross-strutting  of  timber,  of  which 
material  alone  the  value  may  be  upwards  of 
1,500?.  Probably  it  may  be  necessary,  besides 
the  provision  here  referred  to,  to  execute  the 
whole  of  the  work  in  portions, — in  a consider- 
able number  of  small  cotter-dams.  At  the 
Broadway,  Deptford,  in  the  construction  of  the 
High-level  Sewer  so  far  as  completed,  or  in 
difficult  ground,  iron  sheet-piling  was  used 
where  not  required  to  be  left  in  ; and  the  same 
kind  of  piling  will  be  adopted  in  the  present 
case  wherever  the  circumstances  are  similar. 

Difficulty  has  arisen  both  in  this  portion  of 
the  southern  drainage-works,  and  in  those  of 
the  Middle-level  Sewer,  north  side,  from  the 
present  scarcity  of  bricks.  The  price  of  bricks 
has  risen,  perhaps  chiefly  in  conseciuence  of 
the  demand  for  the  sewerage  works,  higher 
than  wo  have  known  it  since  the  duty  was 
taken  off’.  The  first  bricks  brought  to  the 
works  of  the  Middle-level  Sewer  had  to  be 
condemned ; and  the  same  thing  occurred  in 
the  works  we  are  noticing  as  regards  bricks  of 
average  quality,  though  not  equal  to  the  re- 
quirements, where  the  price  given,  we  were  told, 
had  been  as  much  as  44s.  a thousand.  The  price 
now  being  paid  is  said  to  be  45s.  a thousand. 

The  Southern  High-level  Sewer  is  complete 
so  far  as  the  length  of  the  Broadway,  and  some 
distance  along  the  road  westward  towards  the 
North  Kent  Eailway,  — whilst  each  of  its 
branches  tmeed  upwards,  is  in  progress  at 
several  points ; but  it  has  yet  to  be  carried 
along  Church-street  to  the  storm-water  outfall. 
We  must  notice  any  points  of  interest  in  the 
work  here,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
division  of  the  sewerage,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
tunnel  at  Dulwich,  and  also  any  points  in  the 
work  of  the  Outfall  Sewer  towards  Woolwich, 
and  in  the  marshes,  on  some  future  occasion. 
Mr.  John  Grant,  the  engineer  for  the  .southern 
district,  is  the  resident  engineer  under  whose 
immediate  direction  the  works  we  have  last 
noticed  are  being  carried  into  effect.  These 
operations,  and  the  bulk  of  those  yet  uncom- 
menced,  will  task  all  the  skill  of  the  officers  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  and  all  the  resources  of 
contractors. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OP  OUR  EMOTIONS  OP 
THE  BEAUTIFUL.* 

These  are  pleasures  that  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  a’sthetic  beauty,  aud  ought  not  to  be 
considered  when  forming  a correct  estimate  of  a 
design.  To  do  that  we  must  disconnect  our  ideas 
from  any  biassing  or  accidental  associations,  aud 
judge  of  it  as  a whole  in  relation  only  to  itself  and 
the  mind  contained  in  it.  Afterwards,  when  our 
judgment  has  given  its  consent — for  the  activity 
of  the  critical  faculty  cannot  co-exist  with  art- 
pleasure,  the  imagination  may  revel  in  intoxicating 
delight,  and  serve  to  heighten  the  inherent  charms 
of  the  work. 

The  beauty  of  a problem  in  Euclid  to  which 
geometric  beauty  has  much  in  common  may  be 
considered  to  be  inherent  as  well  as  associative ; 
for  truly  the  miud  recognizes  it  as  such  in  its  first 
impressions.  It  is  a sort  of  acknowledgment  of 
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the  harmony  of  its  properties  and  the  fulness  and 
completeness  of  thought  contained  in  it.  It  is  a 
discovery  of  the  relation  existing  between  its  own 
members,  and  exemplifies  the  unity  of  universality 
— an  idea  complete  in  itself.  All  works  of  art 
must  have  this  inward  relation  and  coherence, 
otherwise  they  remain  unfinished  ideas.  This 
unity  of  purpose  and  object  gives  in  art  that  high 
quality  termed  repose.  For  a work  cannot  have 
repose  unless  it  is  at  rest  within  itself,  and  the 
object  is  represented  as  well  as  the  action.  The 
Fighting  Gladiator  is  the  representation  of  action 
with  its  object  beyond  its  own  circumference. 
While  the  Laocoon,  as  a complete  work,  contains 
aU  within  its  own  circle,  a complete  incident,  and 
notwithstanding  the  convulsions  of  the  figures, 
possesses  repose,  considered  in  the  group, — the 
Fighting  Gladiator  is  an  anomaly  seldom  found  in 
art.  Gibson’s  Hunter,  than  which  there  never 
w’as  a more  perfectly  knit  and  gracefully-turned 
figure — strong,  yet  elegant — the  very  perfection 
of  manly  p7ii/xique,  is  slightly  liable  to  the  same 
objection.  That  most  beautiful  figure  of  the  mad 
Ophelia,  by  Cakler  Marshall,  which  was  exhibited 
at  the  Manchester  Art  Treasures  Exhibition,  and 
is  as  exquisite  a production  as  was  ever  turned  out 
of  an  artist’s  stndio,  possesses  also  the  merit  of 
being  a self-contained  work.  How  miserably  poor 
are  Canova's  Vemiscs,  compared  with  the  sublime 
sentiment  of  melancholy,  womanly  madness  con- 
veyed by  this  artistically  complete  statue,  the 
very  impersonation  of  Shakspearc’s  creation.  With 
her  hand  clutching  the  rock,  and  her  sweet,  mad 
face  turned  up  to  Heaven,  a more  affecting  sight 
it  were  impossible  to  conceive.  This  is  the  true 
modern  sculpture — beautiful,  expressive,  yet  clas- 
sically true,  individual  in  character,  and  as  far 
superior  in  healthy  sentiment  to  the  god  gene- 
ralities of  the  Greeks  as  Shakespeare  is  wiser  than 
Homer. 

Of  the  value  of  this  completeness  and  relation 
of  parts  we  may  judge  by  comparing  Bulwer’s 
“Caxtons”  with  “My  Novel.”  The  first  is  as 
complete  a work  of  art  in  every  respect,  and  as 
interesting,  instructive,  and  learned  a novel  as 
ever  was  written.  The  latter  bids  fair  at  first, 
even  to  outdo  its  predecessor,  for  in  it  there  is  the 
most  exquisite  description  of  a quiet  country  life 
among  characters  so  diverse,  original,  quaint,  and 
clever,  combined  with  such  repose,  completeness, 
and  finish,  artistically  considered,  up  to  the  end 
of  the  first  volume,  that  the  bustling  activity  and 
hurrying  incident  of  the  second  reminds  one  more 
of  Reynolds  thin  Bulwer. 

Aesthetic  beauty  is  mind  as  well  as  sensational 
beauty.  It  is  the  mind  that  estimates  proportions 
and  judges  of  the  harmony  of  relations,  but  by  in- 
tuitive perceptions  rather  than  reasoning  power. 
The  thickness  of  a beam  or  column,  or  any  struc- 
tural support  required  to  carry  a certain  w’eight, 
may  be  calculated  to  a nicety  if  the  length  be 
given,  provided  we  have  made  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  comparative  strength  of  the  material. 
But  it  would  be  impossible  to  calculate  ratios  of 
proportions  except  in  time-music ; for  the  formula 
would  be  so  involved  as  to  ha  inextricable : con- 
sequently we  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  natural 
capacities  of  judging  by  sensational  effect  : our 
process  must  be  inductive,  not  deductive.  yEstbetic 
effects  may  be  sensationally  pleasing,  from  the 
varied  play  of  light  and  shade,  independently  of  any 
associations,  and,  I think,  may  also  be  perceived 
without  much  exercise  of  mind.  Sensations  are 
the  foundation  of  beauty j the  mind  judges, 
arranges,  compares,  and  thus  leads  to  a correct 
knowledge  of  effects,  and  to  intellectual  satisfac- 
tion. With  the  ordinary  observer  the  intellectnal 
pleasure  is  much  smaller.-  be  judges  through  na- 
turally acute  perceptions  and  correct  associations, 
but  receives  most  pleasure  through  the  indulgence 
of  the  imagination. 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself  to  the 
mind, — Does  associative  beauty  please  through  the 
discovery  of  similarity,  or  would  the  impression 
which  provokes  it  equally  please  ns,  were  it  not 
associated  with  some  property  or  quality  ? I 
think  it  would  not,  for  expressional  beauty  pleases 
ns  through  the  beauty  of  the  sentiment  conveyed, 
and  that-  is  a beauty  which  we  could  not  see  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  something  else.  Admira- 
tion is  excited  by  elevation  of  character,  loftiness 
of  purpose,  and  decision  of  will, — these  beauties 
belonging  rightfully  to  the  human  mind;  yet  the 
imagination  connects  these  qualities  with  ma- 
terial and  lifeless  objects  through  similarity  in  the 
ideas  present.  A great  rock  is  said  to  be  grand 
and  noble.  In  that  expression  w’e  at  once  detect 
the  connection  between  the  original  idea  of  nobility 
and  the  object  wliich,  from  its  exp-ressinn,  excites 
the  associative  power  of  the  iiiiiigiiiaLion.  Un- 
conscious association  has  nothing  in  common  with  ' 


the  imagination;  but  expressional  beauty  is  due 
to  the  images  excited  in  the  mind  by  the  impres- 
sion. The  one  is  passive  assent;  the  other  active 
energy  of  the  mind  and  soul. 

The  theory  that  association  of  ideas  is  the  sole 
cause  of  our  emotions  of  the  beautiful,  is  one 
which,  at  first  sight,  seems  likely  to  be  true. 
Many  have  taken  this  view  as  well  as  Alison  ; but 
any  one  willing  to  take  the  pains  to  test  it,  will 
find  how  incapable  it  is  of  accounting  for  all 
beauty.  The  theory  has  arisen  from  confusion  of 
terms  and  want  of  clearness  in  distinguishing  the 
several  functions  of  the  mind  and  sensations.  For 
my  own  part  I consider  that  the  associated  faculty 
has  beauties  peculiarly  its  own,  and  that  it  is,  also, 
in  itself,  the  means  of  intensifying  our  emotions 
and  sensations.  It  causes  a re-action  of  the  mind 
upon  the  body,  or  sensations  exalting  our  faculties 
and  rendering  them  keen  and  acute.  Its  principal 
use,  then,  is  in  heightening  our  pleasure  in  the 
beautiful  from  passive  satisfaction  to  active  de- 
light. The  sight  of  a fine  building,  a beaxiti  ul 
vase,  a charming  picture,  may  not  at  all  times 
raise  in  us  any  pleasure  which  approaches  delight 
from  the  inactivity  of  the  associative  faculty  ; 
while  at  others  they  may  hold  us  in  wrapt  admira- 
tion. If  we  see  a beautiful  picture  when  the 
mind  is  either  inactive,  or  engaged  with  some 
other  object,  the  beautiful  is  acknowledged,  but 
the  pleasure  is  but  transitory.  Reasoning  from 
this,  Alison  has  supposed  that  the  pleasure  is  owing 
entirely  to  the  assocLation.  I think,  however,  if 
we  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  and  note  the 
mental  process  involved,  that  we  experience  satis- 
faction before  any  active  association  can  possibly 
be  formed,  and  often  unknowingly  exclaim, — 
“ How  beautiful ! how  splendid!  what  a charming 
landscape  ! what  a delightful  prospect ! ” 

It  is  quite  true  that  a magnificent  view,  sud- 
denly bursting  upon  you  while  perhaps  traversing 
the  gorge  of  a mountain,  creates  a quick  sense  of 
delight  and  expansiveness  of  mind,  which  may 
partly  result  from  association,  unconsciously 
rapid,  undeveloped,  and  mysterious;  but  can  we 
possibly  argue  from  this,  that  inherent  beauty 
does  not  exist.  Absurd ! to  suppose  that  the 
association  of  one  thing  which  gives  no  inherent 
pleasure  with  another  thing,  equally  dull,  can 
ever  excite  such  intense  satisfaction.  Such  would 
actually  be  the  creation  of  something  out  of 
nothing.  No;  there  are  certain  things  which  in 
their  nature  are  necessary  to  our  being  in  which 
we  move  and  breathe,  and  have  our  existence; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  bounteous  gifts  of  God  to 
mail,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  should  be  un- 
consciously associated  with  their  effect,  and  prove 
an  added  gratification.  “And  God  said,  Let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light ; and  God  saw  that 
it  was  good.”  There  is  the  soul  of  light — speak- 
ing out.  God  saw  that  it  was  good — good  in 
every  respect — consequently,  heautful.  We  can- 
not separate  the  sight-beauty  from  the  knowledge 
of  its  -innate  goodness,  its  necessity  to  our 
health  and  vitality,  its  all-renewing  powers 
from  its  radiant  splendour.  The  soft,  diffusive, 
all-pervading  quality  of  daylight  has  been  felt 
and  admired  by  generations  of  authors.  Addison, 
in  the  Spectator,  speaking  of  mirth  compared  to  ' 
cheerfulness,  treats  us  to  a beautiful  simile.  I 
“Mirth,”  says  he,  “is  like  a flash  of  lightning  ! 
that  breaks  through  a gloom  of  clouds  and  glitters 
for  a moment ; cheerfulness  keeps  up  a kind  of  day- 
light in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a steady  per- 
petual serenity.” 

In  those  and  such  like  figures  and  similes,  which 
we  think  beautiful,  the  authors  display  a hidden 
sympathy  with  the  objects, — an  entering  into  their 
very  nature.  If  they  describe  rocks,  it  as  if  the 
immovable  matter  were  endowed  with  reason  and 
feelings,  for  they  speak  and  think.  What  is  it 
that  gives  such  a quiet,  humorous  charm  to  Sterne’s 
description  of  the  famous  Lyons  donkey  unless  it 
he  that  we  are  brought  into  communion  with  the 
donkey  ideas,  real  or  supposed  ? Sterne’s  imagina- 
tion endowed  the  creature  with  thought  and  feel- 
ing, and  in  this  imaginary  conversation  with  a 
dumb  animal  we  trace  through  an  exquisite  humour 
the  exact  truth  of  the  description,  for  not  only  is 
its  outward  mien  correctly  represented,  but  its 
donkey  feelings  are  photographed  to  a nicety.  It 
is  the  kind  spirit  of  the  writer  that  irresistibly 
engages  our  sympathies  with  the  poor  oppressed 
brute.  Had  the  same  donkey  been  described  by  a 
man  of  malicious  feelings,  either  our  hearts  would 
not  have  warmed  towards  the  donkey,  or  our  indig- 
nation would  have  risen  against  the  man,  or  we 
should  merely  have  looked  on  and  laughed  heart- 
lessly. 

After  reading  any  of  the  poets,  how  absurd  it 
seems  to  attribute  all  beauty  to  the  discovery 
of  the  relation  of  parts  or  the  hidden  harmonies  of 


nature,  for  the  harmonies  of  nature  I take  to  be 
dependent  upon  proportion  or  relation  of  parts, — 
a natural  sequence  by  which  three  proportions 
being  given,  the  fourth  can  be  evolved.  Harmony 
is  the  result  of  proper  arrangement  of  effects 
regarding  the  strength  of  each,  and  must  be  found 
in  everything  beautiful;  for,  without  this  natural 
sequence,  whether  it  he  of  form,  or  tone,  or  time, 
or  colour,  or  ideas,  the  object  or  work  must  be 
incomplete  and  incoherent.  It  does  not  follow, 
though,  because  harmony  is  one  of  the  necessities 
of  beauty,  that  to  it  must  be  referred  the  origin  of 
all  beauty. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  well  said,  that  it  is  neither 
accuracy  of  description  nor  attendance  to  the 
invariable  that  constitutes  what  is  called  poetry, 
for  there  may  exist  both  without  approaching  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  poetic  feeling.  The  words 
we  use  are  sufficient  to  show  us  this ; for  we  say 
emphatically,  poetic  feeling,  not  troth,  nor  accu- 
racy, nor  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  nature, 
but  something  that  excites  our  joy  or  grief,  our 
admiration  or  awe,  our  compassion  or  indigna- 
tion. Yet,  still  admitting  this,  accuracy  is  a 
beauty,  and  the  invariable,  or  wliat  is  founded  on 
general  nature,  has  charms  peculiarly  its  own.  To 
distinguish  between  the  effects  of  the  various  arts 
w'hicli  address  themselves  to  the  mind  and  the 
imagination,  to  trace  their  course  upwards  from 
whence  they  sprang,  to  discriminate  between  the 
true  and  the  false,  and  to  study  their  common 
connection,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  intellect. 
Yet  the  greatest  may  feel  humbled  when,  after 
laborious  investigation,  they  find  their  range  of 
thought  so  circumscribed  that  the  subject  of  their 
study  can  only  be  comprehended  piecemeal  and  In 
detail. 

In  a subject  such  as  the  one  I have  in  hand,  the 
additional  difficulty  of  mental  introspection  pre- 
sents itself.  Should  I,  however,  be  instrumental 
at  all  in  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  beautiful, 
I will  leave  it  to  other  and  greater  minds  to  form 
a more  systematic  philosophy. 

The  emotions  of  the  beautiful,  as  I have  said  at 
the  outset,  may  be  classed  under  four  heads,  viz. : 
the  sensational,  the  emotional  or  imaginative,  the 
purely  mental,  and  the  moral.  Frequently  the 
sensational  induces  the  other  three,  either  sepa- 
rately or  combined.  It  is,  however,  only  with 
the  first  three  classes  that  we  have  to  do  with, 
and  any  one  of  these  may  superinduce  the  other 
two.  Thus,  if  it  is  a statue  to  which  our  eye  is 
directed— say  the  Apollo  Belvidere, — the  first 
thing  that  strikes  us  is  its  artistic  merit,  the 
graceful  pose,  the  elegantly  inclined  head,  the 
attentive  yet  slightly  scornful  expression  of  the 
face,  the  quivering  expectation  of  the  lip,  and  the 
god-like  air  of  the  figure,  too  womanly  to  express 
great,  rough  strength,  and  too  innately  great  to 
be  human.  We  next,  perhaps,  turn  our  attention 
to  the  drawing  and  proportions  of  the  limbs,  and 
we  here  discover  that  the  sculptor  has  produced 
these  effects  from  a profound  knowledge  of  nature 
and  comparative  anatomy;  that  the  lower  limbs 
have  been  lengthened,  to  indicate  swiftness,  and  a 
female  softness  diffused  over  the  frame,  more  in 
consonance  with  the  radiant  daylight  beams  he  is 
the  impersonation  of.  The  countenance  has  been 
cleared  of  all  gross  animalism,  and  bears  a lofty, 
elevated  look,  suited  to  the  “ Lord  of  the  unerring 
bow.” 

On  attentively  noting  down  our  impressions,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  graceful  sway  of  the  figure 
is  due  to  the  expressional  association  by  which 
curves  express  elegance ; that  the  scornful 
throwing  back  of  the  head,  and  the  slightly-parted 
and  disdainful  curve  of  the  lips,  express  scorn  and 
disdain,  because  we  know  from  experience  that 
the  human  countenance  is  affected  so  when  under 
the  influence  of  those  passions.  Elevation  of 
character  we  admire,  becau;e  we  also  admire  the 
conscious  knowledge  and  power  which  it  repre- 
sents. Now,  the  composition  of  the  figure,  its 
artistic  pose,  and  the  anatomical  skill  displayed 
in  its  design,  are  emanations  of  mind,  and  there- 
fore are  interpreted  by  mind : the  pleasure  we 
receive  from  them  is  mental.  The  former  beau- 
ties, combined  with  these,  produce  an  associated 
mental  pleasure,  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  skill  and  the  warmth  of  imagination 
possessed  by  the  creator  of  the  work. 

And  the  mental  attribute  of  the  statue  may 
possibly  excite  the  imagination  to  activity  from 
the  superiority  to  most  other  performances  pos- 
sessed by  it.  The  sensational  beauty  which  it 
possesses  is  a yielding  fleshy  soRness  of  appear- 
ance, due  both  to  association  and  actual  sensa- 
tional feeling,  for  the  effect  of  softness  is  perceived 
by  the  senses  before  the  imagination  discovers  the 
cmiiiection  between  the  sensation  and  actual  touch. 
The  soitness  of  the  effect  may  be  divided  into 
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what  appertains  to  two  classes  of  sensation, — the 
actual  softness  of  the  shades,  though  the  substance 
may  be  as  hard  as  marble,  and  the  pulpy  softness 
which  we  know  by  unconscious  association  of  effect 
with  cause  belongs  to  some  substances.  Thus  the 
human  face  may  be  drawn  and  shaded  in  the 
smoothest  shades,  yet  appear  like  a hard  sub- 
stance. On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  painted 
in  with  a thick  impasto,  and  appear  yielding  as 
living  flesh. 

The  grace  of  curve  and  flow  of  line  must  also,  I 
think,  be  attributed  in  part  to  sensational  effect, 
for  the  curves  lead  the  eye  a sort  of  dance,  as 
Hogarth  has  it ; and  though  the  expression  of  the 
lines  is  due  to  the  exercise  of  the  associative 
faculty,  for  those  who  have  never  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  nature,  or  who  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  detect  the  difference  of  effect  in  lines, 
their  faculties  being  naturally  wanting  in  acute- 
ness, or  have  been  unaccustomed  to  exercise  their 
imaginations  by  calling  up  images  to  represent 
those  effects  more  clearly  to  themental  eye,  cannot 
by  any  means  sympathise  with  the  movement,  or 
feel  its  grace,  yet  the  original  seyisation  must  bear 
an  analogy  in  its  efiect  to  the  other  qualities  with 
which  the  imagination  associates  it. 

It  is  only  when  the  cause  of  an  association  is 
incidental  that  we  can  properly  say  that  the 
beauty  is  not  inherent,  for  if  it  is  the  nature  of 
the  line  to  produce  a certain  eftect, — the  cause  of 
the  beauty  must  be  in  itself,  and  be  sensational. 
Some  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  any  forms  to  afl’ect  the  senses 
in  the  manner  we  ascribe  to  them,  but  that  the 
form  being  invariably  found  associated  with  some 
other  quality,  that  it  insensibly  raises  the  idea  of 
that  quality  in  our  minds.  This  may  be  the  case 
sometimes,  but  softness  of  shade,  purity  of  tint, 
clearness  of  outline,  brilliancy  of  colour,  depth  of 
tone,  richness  of  effect,  are  surely  actualities 
which  we  express  by  means  of  words  borrowed 
from  analogous  sensations.  Also,  in  the  case  of 
exprcssional  beauties,  which,  without  doubt,  de- 
pend more  upon  the  imagination  than  any  other; 
the  effects  are  founded  in  Nature,  and  it  is 
through  our  correct  interpretation  of  her  that  we 
perceive  them.  Then  why  not  consider  that  to  be 
inherent  which  inevitably  produces  the  same 
emotion  in  every  healthy  mind.  We  can  no  more 
dissociate  poicer  from  craggy  rock — for  we  per- 
ceive the  mass — the  intensity  of  the  forces  which 
have  caused  its  upheaval, — than  we  can  dissociate 
this  universe  from  the  evidence  of  creative  mind. 
If  it  is  the  nature  of  mass  to  possess  power,  then 
is  it  not  an  inherent  property  which  it  possesses, 
and  which  the  associative  faculty  only  discovers  ? 

No  mental  perception  of  beauty  can  be  received 
excepting  through  the  exercise  of  the  associative 
faculty;  for  mental  perception  is  mental  action, 
and  mind,  energy,  or  thought  cousists  of  trains  of 
associated  ideas.  It  is  in  this  limited  sense  only 
that  association  can  he  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
beauty,  for  without  mental  perception  our  plea- 
sures would  not  be  far  removed  from  mere  animal 
enjoyment, — such  as  a dog  may  feel  when  let 
loose  into  a green  sunny  field.  Our  sensations, 
notwithstanding,  form  the  substratum  or  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  spiritual  emotions  are  built, 
and  animal  enjoyment  excites  the  latent  mental 
energies  to  vigorous  action. 

Presuming  that  I have  established  the  position 
that  the  beautiful  is  the  generic  term  we  give  to 
those  qualities  or  combination  of  qualities  which 
delight  the  mind,  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  the  intellect,  the  imagination,  or  the  moral 
feelings,  either  separately  or  combined, — it  will  be 
seen  that  the  perception  of  beauty  lies  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  faculties  themselves,  requiring  no 
distinct  single  faculty  for  its  due  appreciation, 
and  depending  upon  no  one  quality,  such  as  truth, 
harmony,  relation  of  parts,  proportion,  &c. ; nor 
does  it  necessarily  require  the  perception  of  design, 
hut  rather  in  its  fullest  and  highest  development 
requiring  them  all  combined. 

It  has  evidently  been  ordained  that  man  shall 
discover  the  principles  of  nature,  and  in  the  per- 
ception of  those  principles  shall  feel  delight. 
There  have  been  implanted  in  man  certain  innate 
convictions  and  feelings  in  accordance  with  nature, 
or  rather  he  has  been  so  organized  in  harmony 
with  outward  things,  that  nature  shall  be  to  him 
a never-failing  mine  of  instruction  and  delight. 
He  is  the  chord  that  vibrates  sympathetically  with 
the  mood  of  outward  things.  It  has  been  decreed 
that  while  certain  combinations  please,  through 
the  very  nature  of  the  mind  itself,  and  in  the 
different  balance  of  organism  indifferent  minds, 
we  see  the  reason  of  the  diversity  of  tastes.  It  is 
the  province  of  practical  art  to  point  ont  the  laws 
that  govern  these  combinations,  and  the  princi- 
ples they  must  possess  to  please  the  human  mind. 


On  that  subject  this  essay  does  not  profess  to 
treat,  leaving  it,  perhaps,  for  some  future  occa- 
sion on  which  the  practical  application  of  the 
principles  expounded,  may  be  discussed  more  at 
length.  T.  Met, lard  Reade. 


ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPT  AS  ILLUS. 
TRATIVE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ARTS  OF  DESIGN.* 

Fhom  the  invention  or  introduction  of  w’riting 
in  every  country  of  the  world  to  the  present  date, 
it  has  been  customary,  more  or  less  frequently,  as 
the  current  of  civilization  advanced  or  receded,  to 
embellish  manuscript  with  polychromatic  decora- 
tion. Of  a practice  so  steadily  maintained  in  spite 
of  ages  of  indifference  and  Vandalism,  thoTisands 
and,  indeed,  I might  say  millions  of  specimens 
actually  exist.  Fortunately,  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  materials  of  which  such  volumes  were  made, 
offered  no  great  temptation  to  barbarian  cupidity, 
and  many  a precious  codex  still  remains,  which, 
stripped  riTthlessly  of  the  costly  binding  which 
once  encased  it,  has  been  thrown  aside  as  worth- 
less by  the  very  hand  which  despoiled  it  of  the 
covers,  or  precious  capsulm,  under  which  it  was 
once  exhibited  to  the  admiration  of  the  faithful, 
on  the  altars  or  lectisternla  of  the  great  cathedrals 
and  churches. 

Such  memorials  of  the  zeal,  industry,  piety,  and 
taste,  of  our  forefathers  lay  claim  to  our  attention 
on  two  grounds,  apparently  different,  but  in  reality 
one  and  the  same,  viz.,  their  value  as  illustrations 
of  the  history  of  the  arts  of  design,  and  the  im- 
portance of  those  lessons  of  experience,  which 
every  artist  may  unquestionably  derive  from  the 
study  of  the  beautiful  types  both  of  form  and 
colour  which  they  present  to  his  notice. 

It  is  the  former  of  these  two  divisions  of  the 
subject  whii  h constitutes  the  leading  theme  of  the 
present  paper,  but  as  it  would  be  comparatively 
deficient  in  usefulness,  if  I failed  to  establish  the 
ultimate  identity  between  that  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  historical,  and  that  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  more  strictly  practical,  I propose 
to  do  so  very  briefly  in  di-awing  this  paper  to  a 
close. 

To  commence,  therefore,  with  the  historical 
portion  of  ray  theme,  I need  scarcely  recall  the 
facts,  that  not  only  was  that  which  we  know  as 
the  earliest  type  of  writing  the  most  pictorial, 
but  it  was  also  embellished  with  colour  from  the 
most  remote  ages.  A glance  at  the  pages  of 
Rosselini  or  Lepsius,  will  suffice  to  convince  us 
that  the  monumental  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Egyptians  were  almost  invariably  painted  with 
the  liveliest  tints;  and  when  similar  hieroglyphics 
were  executed  on  a reduced  scale,  and  in  a more 
carsive  form  upon  papyri,  or  scrolls  made  from 
the  leaves  of  the  papyrus,  the  common  flowering 
rush  of  the  Nile,  illumination  was  also  employed 
to  make  the  leading  pages  more  attractive  to  the 
eye.  Nor  was  such  illumination  peculiar  to  hiero- 
glyphic characters ; it  prevailed  also,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent,  in  the  hieratic  and  demotic  modes 
of  writing.  Of  such  papyri,  notable  specimens  may 
be  seen  in  the  British  Museum;  the  most  wonderful 
inexistence,  however,  is  the  remarkably  interest- 
ing and  graphic  illustration  of  the  funeral  of  a 
Pharaoh,  preserved  iii  the  Royal  Museum  at  Turiu. 

Extraordinary  dexterity  was  acquired  in  a con- 
ventional mode  of  expressing  complicated  forms 
by  a few  rapid  touches,  and  the  life  and  spirit 
with  which  familiar  scenes  are  represented,  and 
ornaments  executed,  in  both  the  early  and  late 
papyri,  are  truly  remarkable.  The  precise  e.xfcent, 
to  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  indebted  to 
the  Egyptians,  for  the  origination  and  use  of 
alphabetic  symbols,  the  learned  have  not  yet 
agreed  upon.  They  have,  however,  concurred  in 
recognizing  the  fact  that  Egypt  certainly  supplied 
the  principal  materials,  by  means  of  which  writing 
was  ordinarily  practised.  The  primitive  books  ol 
the  ancients  were  no  other  than  rolls  formed  o' 
papyri  prepared  in  the  following  manner  : — Two 
leaves  of  the  rush  were  plastered  together, 
usually  with  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  in  such  a fashion 
that  the  fibres  of  one  leaf  should  cross  the  fibres 
of  the  other  at  right  angles;  the  ends  of  eacli 
beinn-  then  cut  off,  a square  leaf  was  obtained, 
equatly  capable  of  resisting  fracture  when  pulled 
or  taken  hold  of  in  any  direction.  In  this  form 
the  papyri  were  exported  in  great  quantities.  In 
order  to  form  these  single  leaves  into  the  “scapV 
or  rolls  of  the  ancients  (the  prototypes  of  the 
rotuli  of  the  middle  ages),  about  twenty  were 
glued  together  end  to  end.  The  writing  was 
then  executed  in  parallel  columns  a few 

* Read  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  at  the  Institute,  as  else- 
I where  mentioned. 


inches  wide,  running  transversely  to  the  breadth 
of  the  scroll.  To  each  end  of  the  scrolls  were 
attached  rounded  staves  similar  to  those  we  use 
for  maps.  To  these  staves,  strings,  known  as 
“umbilici,”  were  attached,  to  the  ends  of  which 
bullse  or  weights  were  fixed.  The  books,  when 
rolled  up,  were  bound  round  with  these  umbilici, 
and  were  generally  kept  in  cylindrical  boxes  or 
capsai,  a term  from  which  the  Mediioval  “ cap- 
sula,”  or  book-cover,  was  derived.  The  mode  in 
which  the  students  held  the  rolls  in  order  to  read 
from  them  is  well  shown  in  a painting  in  the 
house  of  the  surgeon  at  Pompeii.  One  of  the 
staves,  with  the  papyrus  rolled  round  it  was  held 
in  each  hand,  at  a distance  apart  equal  to  the 
width  of  one  or  more  of  the  transverse  columns  of 
writing.  As  soon  as  the  eye  was  carried  down  to 
the  bottom  of  a column,  oue  band  rolled  up,  and 
the  other  unrolled,  sufficient  of  the  papyrus  to 
bring  a fresh  column  opposite  to  the  reader’s  eye, 
and  so  on  until  the  whole  was  wound  round  one 
of  the  staves,  when,  of  course,  the  student  had 
arrived  at  the  end  of  his  book. 

Of  such  papyri  I need  scarcely  remind  you  that 
no  less  than  nearly  2,000  were  found  at  Hercu- 
laneum, the  whole  so  shrivelled  and  burnt  up  as 
to  be  susceptible  of  being  opened  only  at  the 
greatest  possible  risk  of  total  destruction.  By 
careful  steaming,  and  a variety  of  ingenious  pro- 
cesses, many  have  been  unrolled  and  displayed. 
They  proved,  however,  to  possess  little  literary, 
and  no  artistic  merit. 

The  first  great  improvement  in  book-making, 
was  the  substitution  of  sheets  of  parchment  for 
the  leaves  of  the  papyrus.  Necessity  was  in  this 
case  the  mother  of  invention,  for  Pliny  tells  us, 
that  owing  to  the  illiberality  and  jealousy  of  one  of 
tbe  Ptolemies,  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  being 
unable  to  procure  tbe  Egyptian  papyrus,  intro- 
duced the  use  of  parchment  prepared  for  taking 
ink  and  pigments. 

The  second,  and  even  more  important  change 
was  introduced,  according  to  Suetonius,  by  Julius 
Crnsar,  who  first  divided  books  into  pages.  His 
letters  to  tbe  Senate  were  so  made  up,  and  subse- 
quently all  documents  either  emanating  from,  or 
addressed  to  that  body  or  the  emperors,  were  ar- 
ranged much  as  our  modern  paper-books  are.  The 
volumes  so  formed  were  known  as  codices,  a term 
which  has  been  retained  to  express  similar  objects 
during  the  whole  reign  of  Mediawal  Latinity. 

Although  the  rolls  to  which  I have  alluded,  as 
having  been  discovered  at  Herculaneum,  were 
deyoid  of  embellishment,  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  many  of  the  classical  manuscripts  were 
elaborately  decorated.  Thus  Martial  alludes  to  a 
bookseller’s  shop  opposite  the  Julian  Forum,  in 
which  his  works  may  be  obtained,  “smoothed 
with  pumice-stone,  and  decorated  with  purple.” 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  Varro  illustrated  his  works  by 
portraits  of  no  less  than  700  illustrious  persons, 
and  he  assures  us  that  writers,  on  medicine  gave 
representations  in  their  treatises  of  the  plants 
which  they  described.  Seneca  also  alludes  to 
books  decorated  “ cum  imagiuibus.”  Such  were 
the  original  classical  illuminated  manuscripts  of 
the  Augustan  age. 

A distinct  class  may,  however,  be  recognized  of 
somewhat  later  introduction  into  Europe  than 
those  in  this  simple  style,  founded,  no  doubt,  upon 
Oriental  models.  The  combination  of  brilliant 
colours,  with  gold  upon  purple,  and  other  stained 
vellums,  appears  to  have  been  derived  by  the 
Greeks  from  India  and  Persia,  and  continued  to 
be  preferred  to  the  more  sober  style  particularly 
atfected  by  the  Romans  during  the  first  three  cen- 
turies, at  least,  of  the  Christian  era.  The  t arliest 
instance  of  Roman  adoption  of  gold  lettering  on 
purple  or  rose-stained  vellum  is  given  by  J alias 
Capitolinus  in  bis  life  of  the  Emperor  Maximinus 
the  younger.  It  is  therein  related  that  the  mother 
of  the  emperor  presented  to  him,  early  in  the  third 
century,  a copy  of  tbe  works  of  Homer  written  in 
gold  upon  purple  vellum. 

Although  evidence  is  wanting  that  both  styles 
prevailed  among  the  Romans,  the  simpler  one 
may  be  assumed  as  having  been  most  popular  in 
Italy  ; as,  after  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire 
to  Byzantium,  scarcely  any  of  the  more  brilliant 
class  cun  be  traced  as  emanating  from  the  Roman 
schools  of  calligraphy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
simpler  style  appears  to  have  found  but  few  ad- 
mirers in  Byzantium,  since  almost  all  tbe  earliest 
examples  which  can  be  met  with  of  the  skill  of  the 
artists  employed  in  the  capital  of  the  eastern 
empire  are  based  upon  that  more  brilliant  st^le  of 
illumination  in  which  golden  grounds  and  con- 
ventional ornaments,  executed  in  brilliant  colours, 
form  the  leading  features  of  decoration.  The  Ro- 
man style  may  be  considered  as  closely  allied  in 
its  pictorial  elements,  originally,  to  the  art  of 
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Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and,  subaequently,  to 
that  of  the  Catacombs;  while  tlic  Greek  style 
presented,  originally,  a close  relation  to  Oriental 
prototypes,  and,  ultimately,  to  the  popular  art  of 
the  mosaic  worker. 

I shall  briefly  allude  to  a few  of  the  principal 
existing  specimens  of  each  style,  since  they  must 
ever  be  regarded  as  furnishing  the  best  and  in- 
deed the  only  reliable  illustrations  of  the  painter’s 
art  during  those  ages  in  which  classical  tradition 
became  all  but  extinguished. 

The  most  important  Latin  illuminated  manu- 
script known  to  the  student  of  paltoography  is 
unquestionably  the  square  Virgil  of  the  Vatican. 
This  originally  contained  fifty  painting.s,  five  of 
which  are  now  almost  entirely  effaced.  The  text 
is  written  throughout  with  considerable  regularity, 
in  capital  letters,  in  black  ink,  and  its  only  orna- 
ments are  paintings  of  subjects  derived  from  the 
iEncad.  They  arc  executed  in  body  colour,  with 
peat  spirit,  and  a very  free  band,  but  arc  want- 
ing in  finish,  and  in  any  considerable  attention  to 
gracefulness  of  composition.  The  whole  of  the 
accessories,  architectural  and  picturesque,  arc 
purely  classical,  and  the  costume,  arms,  and  tech- 
nical execution  are  perfectly  characteristic  of  the 
fourth  century.  They  are  not  accompanied  by 
any  purely  ornamental  frame-work,  but  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  text  only  by  plain,  narrow,  red 
bands.  It  is  right  to  notice  this,  as  in  almost  all 
manuscripts  of  Latin  origin  n simil.ar  mode  of 
simple  framing  of  painted  subjects  may  be  ob- 
served. The  two  subjects  of  this  series  most  inte- 
resting to  architects  are  unquestionably  those 
which  represent  Achates  and  riOncas  inspecting 
the  works  nudertaken  by  Dido  for  the  beautify- 
ing of  Carthage,  and  King  Latinus  receiving  the 
ambassadors  of  .Kneas.  In  the  former,  masons 
and  other  artificers  are  represented  at  work,  and 
a curious  illustration  is  given  of  the  primitive 
crane,  worked  by  a large  wheel.  In  the  latter  the 
Trojans  approach  Latinus,  who  is  seated  before  a 
temple  with  an  octastyle  portico,  the  pediment  of 
which  is  filled  with  sculpture,  and  the  general 
architectural  character  of  which  is  exceedingly 
clearly  defined. 

A much  ruder  series  of  illustrations  of  leading 
incidents  in  the  JKnead  is  also  preserved  in  the 
Vatican,  in  a Virgil,  probably,  of  the  fifth  century, 
formerly  in  the  Parisi.an  monastery  of  St,  Denis. 
The  celebrated  Terence  of  the  Vatican  is  a classical 
MS.,  of  little  less  interest  and  importance  than 
the  squ.are  Virgil,  being  similarly  illn-trated  with 
miniatures,  but  of  a much  ruder 'description. 

So  fur  as  ancient  texts  are  concerned,  irrespec- 
tive of  illuminated  decoration,  some  of  the  most 
valuable  now  extant  are  those  which  belong  to 
the  peculiar  class  of  books  known  as 
that  is,  books  which  have  been  twice  written  over, 
the  original  writing  having  been,  as  far  as  possible, 
expunged,  in  order  to  provide  a fresh  surface  of 
vellum  for  receiving-  later  transcripts.  The  most 
im])ortant  of  this  class  was  unquestionably  the 
treatise  of  Cicero  De  liepuhlica,  discovered  under 
a copy  of  St.  Augustine’s  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  by  Cardinal  Angelo  Mai,  the  celebrated 
librarian  of  the  Vatican. 

The  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  is  rlcli  in 
Roman  MSS.,  of  scarcely  inferior  interest  to  those 
contained  in  the  \ ntican.  The  most  elegant  is  a 
calendar,  decorated  with  eight  allegorical  figures 
of  the  months.  Although  of  about  the  same 
period  as  the  square  Vatican  Virgil,  it  differs  from 
it  in  containing,  in  addition  to  pictorial  represen- 
tations, nomcrous  elegant  ornaments  of  a conven- 
tional description.  At  Vienna  is  also  the  exceed- 
ingly curious  MS.  “ Dioscoridcs,”  a work  of  pecu- 
liar interest  In  the  history  of  painting,  since  not 
only  does  it  contain  in  its  text  the  earliest  allusion 
to  that  property  of  drying  which  renders  o?7  an 
eligible  material  for  the  painter’s  use,  hut  in  one 
of  its  miniatures,  illustr-itiveof  invention,  it  shows 
a scribe  writing,  and  an  artist  engaged  in  paint- 
ing a picture  placed  upon  an  easel  differing  but 
little  from  those  iu  use  at  the  present  date.  In 
one  hand  the  artist  holds  his  palette,  and  with 
the  other  he  is  applying  the  colour  to  the  surface 
of  his  picture.  At  his  feet  is  a slab  upon  which 
his  pigments  are  disposed  for  tr.ansfer  to  his 
palette.  Tim  date  of  tins  interesting  MS.  iasatis- 
factoi’ily  fixed  by  the  fact  of  its  containing  an 
elegant  portrait  of  the  Empress  Juliana  Anicia, 
for  whom  it  is  known  to  have  been  written  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixth  century. 

The  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  contains  a 
Homer  with  fitty-eight  pictures,  corresponding 
with  those  of  the  Vatican  square  Virgil.  The 
Laurentian  Library  at  Florence  possesses  the 
celebrated  Medicean  copy  of  the  latter  author,  a 
codex  much  esteemed  for  the  purity  of  its  text 
although  devoid  of  illumination.  The  Paris 


Prudeiitius  may  be  said  to  correspond  (with  the 
exception  of  a difference  in  the  form  of  the  capital 
letters  in  which  it  is  written)  with  the  Medicean 
Virgil. 

The  purest  of  the  classical  MSS.  were  written 
in  regularly-formed  capitals.  The  next  and  less 
perfect  class  is  that  in  which  the  characters  con- 
sist of  what  are  known  as  rustic  capitals,  or  those 
in  which  the  writing  is  slightly  inclined,  in  a 
manner  corresponding  with  many  of  the  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  found  rudely  scratched 
upon  the  walls  of  the  houses  at  Pompeii,  and  in 
the  chapels  and  other  apartments  of  the  cata- 
combs. 

Another  variety  of  writing  in  capital  letters 
was  that  known  as  the  uncial  style,  which  was 
the  first  approximation  to  a cursive  or  running 
hand.  These  letters  generally  resemble  capitals, 
but  instead  of  being  angular  are  to  a great  e.x- 
tent  composed  of  rounded  forms.  Specimens  of 
this  uncial  character  may  be  traced  iu  the  fourth 
century,  and  it  appears  to  have  changed  little 
until  the  seventh.  It  is  in  tliis  character  that  the 
Dioscoridcs  of  Vienna  is  written,  while  the  later 
of  the  two  V.attcan  Virgils  already  mentioned,  and 
the  Paris  Pnidentius,  are  in  tlie  rustic. 

The  uncial  diaracter,  or  rounded  capital,  was  a 
tr.ansition  to  the  minuscule,  or  “ lower-case  ” letter, 
which  at  length  became  an  entirely  distinct  cha- 
racter from  the  alphabet  of  capitals,  the  latter 
being  generally  known  in  contriulistinetiou  to  the 
minuscule  magxiscvJe ; but  whilst  a knowledge 
of  the  exact  sequence  of  the  varieties  of  character 
in  which  illuminated  M.SS.  have  been  written,  is 
essential  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  approxima- 
tion to  a correct  determination  of  the  age  of  any 
such  work,  I do  not  propose  to  dwell  upon  this 
branch  of  the  subject  here,  but  r.ather  to  confine 
myself  to  tlie  illuminations,  which  have  more 
direct  interest  for  ns  as  artists. 

Having  adverted  to  a few  of  the  most  i inportant 
of  the  simpler  class  of  classical  MSS.,  I will  now 
proceed  to  allude  to  the  principal  specimens  of  the 
more  gorgeous  kind,  including  those  known  to 
have  been  executed  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  at  the 
same  time  that  those  already  described  were  com- 
pleted in  the  Western. 

St.  Jerome,  writing  in  the  fourth  century,  ex- 
claims in  a well-known  passage, — “ Let  those  who 
will  liave  old  books  written  in  gold  and  silver  on 
purple  parchments,  or,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  in  uncial  letters, — rather  ponderous  lo.ads 
than  books, — so  long  as  they  permit  me  and  mine 
to  have  poor  copies,  and  rather  correct  than  beau- 
tiful books.”  The  principal  vo’umcs  still  existing 
corresponding  with  the  description  given  by  (his 
great  father  of  the  Church,  arc  the  celebrated 
“Codex  Argenteus,”  of  Ulpbilas,  written  in  gold 
and  silver  letters  upon  a purple  ground,  A.D.  360; 
the  Psalter  of  St.  Germain  do  Pres;  a fragment 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Cottonian  Library 
(Titus,  r.  15);  and  a copy  of  the  Hook  of  Genesis 
in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna;  the  three 
latter  of  which  arc  believed  to  have  been  executed 
during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 

All  of  these,  it  may  be  observed,  .are  in  the 
Greek  character,  and,  witli  the  exception  of  the 
Codex  of  Ulpbilas,  may  be  considered  as  the  pro- 
duction of  Greek  scribes.  The  only  one  wliich 
contains  miniatures  is  the  copy  of  Genesis,  at 
Vienn.a,  w-hicli  is  illustrated  by  no  less  than 
G'okty-eight.  These  correspond  very  closely  with 
the  p.iintings  which  once  enriched  another  cele- 
brated Hook  of  Genesis,  which  belonged  to  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  and  u-.as  almost  entirely  destroyed 
in  tlie  fire  at  Ashbnrnbam  House,  iu  1731,  wliich 
consumed  so  many  irroplaceable  relic-s  of  past  ages. 
The  Cottonian  Genesis,  asfarascaji  bo  ascertained 
from  collpotioiis  made  previous  to  the  fire,  and 
from  the  charred  and  shrunken  fragments  which 
are  all  th.at  now  remain  of  tliis  precious  volume, 
contained  no  less  than  250  miniatures,  each  about 
4 inches  square.  Those  two  remarkable  versious 
of  the  Hook  of  Genesis  are  supposed  to  be  of 
nearly  equal  date,  a slight  precedence  in  point  of 
antiquity  being  conceded  to  the  English  specimen. 
The  Vienna  text  is  written,  as  we  have  remarked, 
in  letters  of  gold  and  silver,  while  that  of  the 
English  version  is  throughout  in  black.  Gold  iu 
the  English  volume  is  but  sparingly  introdueed 
in  the  miniatni’i’S;  and  Dr.  Waagen  remarks 
that  only  tlie  hatched  gold  upon  the  borders, 
the  glories,  and  the  lights  upon  the  crimson 
mantle,  indicate  the  commencement  of  Byzantine 
art. 

That  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient 
of  all  the  texts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Codex 
Alexandrinn.s  of  the  British  Museum,  is  written 
throughout  (with  the  e.xception  of  the  first  three 
or  four  lines  in  each  hook  which  are  hi  red)  iu  black 
letters;  a slightly  ornamented  peu-and-ink  line 


drawn  at  the  end  of  each  book  being  the  only 
decorative  feature  contained  in  it. 

The  libraries  of  the  Vatican,  as  well  as  those  of 
Paris,  Oxford,  and  London,  contain  other  speci- 
mens of  brilliant  ancient  MSS.,  written  in  gold 
and  silver  letters,  for  the  most  part,  no  doubt,  at 
Byzantium  previous  and  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  age  of  Justinian.  There  can  he  very  little 
question  that  an  important  modification  in  the 
character  of  illuminated  MSS.,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
the  arts  of  decoration,  took  place  during  the  im- 
pulse given  to  the  arts  by  the  important  works 
carried  on  by  command  of  this  emperor  during 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  centitry.  The  relations 
which  existed  between  the  empire  over  which  he 
reigned,  and  the  ruling  powers  of  Persia,  were  ex- 
ceedingly intimate,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  fruits  of  the  “ eternal  peace,”  which  he 
concluded  with  Chosroes  Nnshirvan,  in  |the  very 
year  iu  which  the  great  church  of  Sta.  Sophia  was 
commenced,  A.D.  532,  may  be  traced  in  the 
golden  grounds,  the  jewelled  ornaments,  and 
brilliantly  coloured  conventional  foliage,  which 
speedily  and  almost  completely  superseded  the 
traditions  of  Roman  art,  which  had  greatly  de- 
clined during  the  interval  which  occurred  between 
the  remov.al  of  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome 
to  Constantinople  by  Constantine,  in  the  year 
329,  and  the  accession  of  Justinian,  in  the 
year  527. 

The  most  interesting  illustration  of  the  partici- 
pation of  the  art  of  illumination  in  this  change 
we  may  be  proud  to  possess  iu  this  country  in  the 
celebrated  and  unique  Eusebian  canons,  executed 
on  an  entirely  gold  ground,  two  leaves  of  which, 
painted  on  both  sides,  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  (Addit.  MS.  No.  5111).  Their  beauty  of 
colouring  is  very  great,  and  both  in  that  respect 
and  in  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  ornament  by 
which  they  arc  decorated,  their  divergence  from 
classical  tradition,  and  their  affinity  to  Oriental 
art,  will  be  at  once  perceptible.  In  the  more 
pictorial  features,  such  as  the  small  portraits  in- 
troduced in  circular  compartments,  they  exhibit  a 
mode  of  painting  strictly  in  consonance  with 
antique  precedents,  and  still  retained  in  tolerable 
perfection. 

To  whatever  degree  this  pictorial  power  might 
have  degenerated  from  the  comparative  excellence 
of  Classical  ages,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it 
w-as  far  iu  advance  of  any  other  school  at  that 
time  existing.  The  social  and  political  convulsions 
w'hich  prostrated  the  Latin  empire  before  the 
Goths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Lombards,  reduced 
the  traditions  of  Roman  art  to  an  utterly  effete 
condition  in  the  hand  in  which  they  had  once 
reigned  paramount;  and  it  was  in  the  Eastern 
empire  alone  that  art  found  that  protection  and 
comparative  tranquillity  under  which  it  can  alone 
fructify. 

_ While  all  was  dark  iu  Europe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  flickering  light  still  casting  an  occa- 
sional ray  from  Constantinople  over  countries  far 
remote,  anew  light  and  a new  school  avere  spring- 
ing up  in  the  islands  of  the  extreme  west.  The 
learned  have  differed  in  their  recognition  of  the 
immediate  means  by  w’liich  Ireland  first  became 
Christianized.  It  is,  however,  generally  admitted 
that  that  providential  change  from  utter  darkness 
to  true  light  took  place  at  a very  early  period. 
That  the  Irish  were  in  possession  of  some  of  the 
mo.st  ancient  versions  of  tlie  Gospels  is  quite  clear 
from  the  texts  of  their  earliest  MSS.,  which  differ 
essentially  from  the  version  introduced  by  St. 
Jerome  tow.ards  tbe  close  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  oldest  of  tliese  works  date  from  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  exhibit  a seriesof  entirely  original  features 
in  the  extraordinary  illuminations  by  which  they 
are  decorated.  Many  of  their  saints  were  distin- 
guished scribes,  while  their  schools  became  so 
celebrated  throughout  Europe  as  to  be  resorted  to 
by  students  from  many  distant  lands.  In  the 
school  of  Finiiiu,  which  is  said  to  have  included  no 
less  than  3,000  scholars,  the  great  St.  Columba,  or 
Colurabkill,  who  was  born  A.D.  521,  was  instructed 
in  many  arts;  and  in  that  of  illumination  he  be- 
came specially  and  justly  famous.  He  it  was  who 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  established 
that  celebrated  monastery  in  the  island  of  Iona, 
or  Icolnmbkill,  wliich  ivas  subs.’quently  trans- 
ferred under  the  Irish  monk,  St.  Aidan  (635,  651), 
to  Lindisfarne,  and  from  wlience  St.  Cuthbert  and 
his  learned  associates,  spread  true  religion  and 
sound  knowledge  far  and  wide  in  the  north  of 
England.  In  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  is  preserved  a precious  volume  containing 
an  entry  of  extreme  antiquity,  relating  that  it 
was  written  by  St.  Columbkill  himself,  in  the 
space  of  twelve  days.  It  is  copiously  decorated 
with  what  Mr.  Westwood  (who  has  done  more 
than  any  other  student  to  spread  a knowledge 
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and  illustration  of  this  interesting  school  of  cali- 
graphy)  has  designated  as  “tesselated  inter- 
laced ornament.”  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  a 
singular  specimen  of  Celtic  art  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, since  many  other  volumes  of  even  greater 
intricacy  and  elaboration  are  extant  in  Ireland, 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

The  remarkable  diffusion  of  MSS.  executed  by 
Irish  scribes  is  accounted  for  by  the  exemplary 
efforts  and  untiring  peregrinations  of  the  Irish 
and  early  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries.  Thus  St. 
Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Germany,  c.arried  with 
him  to  that  country  his  precious  book  of  the 
Gospels,  still  preserved  as  a relic,  and  a highly- 
prized  one,  at  Fulda.  St.  Kilian  took  with  him  to 
Franconia  books,  still  preserved  at  Wurtzburg. 
In  the  public  library  of  St.  Gall,  in  the  canton  of 
Switzerland  which  still  bears  his  name,  records  of 
the  labours  of  the  saint  still  exist  j and  not  only 
did  these  curious  volumes  help  to  form  the  schools 
of  caligraphy  which  afterwards  became  celebrated 
in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  but,  in  the  monasteries 
which  they  founded,  the  saints  themselves  educated 
scribes  to  imitate  the  writings  originally  brought 
from  Ireland.  Thus,  as  M.  LibrI,  the  great  biblio- 
grapher, has  justly  observed,  “One  cannot  help 
remarking  that  the  most  celebrated  of  these  pious 
missionaries,  St.  Columbanus,  laid  the  foundations 
at  Luxeuil,in  Francej  at  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland; 
and  at  Bobbio,  in  Italy,  of  three  monasteries  which 
afterwardsbecame  famous  for  their  admirableMSS., 
in  many  of  which,  the  influence  of  the  Irish  and 
Anglo-Saxon  schools  can  be  recognized  at  a glance. 
The  Bobbio  JISS.  are  known  everywhere  by  the 
discoveries  which  have  been  madehi  the  palimp- 
sists,  which  once  belonged  to  that  collection.  As 
for  the  MbS.  of  Luxeuil  they  have  been  dispersed ; 
but  the  specimens  of  them  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Libri  collection,  joined  to  what  has  been 
published  on  the  subject  by  Mabillon,  O’Conor, 
and  others,  prove  unanswerably  that  iu  this  abbey, 
as  well  as  iu  that  of  Stavelot  in  Belgium,  and 
other  ancient  monasteries  on  the  Continent,  a 
school  of  writing  and  minialure  had  sprung  up,  as 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  caligraphy  as  for 
the  care  applied  to  reproduce  the  forms  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  schools.” 

1 have  never  seen  any  MSS.  demanding  for 
their  execution  greater  truth  and  delicacy  of 
hand  than  some  of  these  Irish  productions,  and 
more  particularly  the  “ Book  of  Kells,”  a treasure 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, which  tr.adition  asserts  to  have  belonged  to 
St.  Columba  himself.  The  volume  consists  of  339 
leaves,  each  13  inches  by  9i  inches.  The  text  is 
that  of  the  Gospels,  and  is  considered  by  Biblical 
students  to  be  a version  antecedent  to  that  of 
Jerome  sanctioned  by  Pope  Damasus.  In  this, 
like  other  contemporary  books  of  Gospels,  the 
Eusebian  canons  precede  the  sacred  texts,  and 
these  are  written,  as  is  also  usual,  in  arcades.  In 
this  respect,  and  in  the  conventional  attitudes  of 
some  of  the  figures,  can  be  traced  the  only  analogy 
they  present  to  ancient  Byzantine  or  Latin  MSd., 
from  which  they  totally  differ  iu  every  orna- 
mental detail.  With  the  exception  of  certain 
flat  tints,  forming  the  fillings  in,  the  whole  of  the 
work  appears  to  have  been  executed  with  an  ex- 
traordinarily fine  pen ; there  is  no  attempt  what- 
ever at  any  expression  of  light  and  shade;  the 
whole  is  perfectly  flat,  and  no  graduated  tints  are 
introduced.^  Gold  I have  never  yet  seen  in  a 
genuine  Irish  MSS.,  and,  although  it  is  to  be 
found^in  same  of  the  books  executed  in  a similar 
style  in  England,  I do  not  think  that  it  was  ever 
used  in  Ireland  itself.  Tue  power  of  depicting 
tha  human  figure  was  almost  entirely  wanting,  bat 
occasionally  some  of  the  animals  occurring  in  the 
lacertiiie  combinations  of  ornament  were  drawn 
with  an  approximation  to  correct  form.  The 
colouring,  however,  is  invariably  most  conven- 
tional in  its  arrangement.  Tne  loading  ele- 
ments of  _ ornament  are  interlacing  bands,  ter- 
minating in  spirals,  coiled  most  eccentrically  one 
T.'ithiu  another,  and  interwreathed  birds  .and 
animals  struggling  as  if  in  interminable  contest. 
The  surfaces  inclosed  by  lines  or  by  ornaments 
such  as  those  described,  are  frequently  covered 
over  with  geometrical  patterns  of  extreme  minute- 
ness, executed  by  repeated  symmetric.al  touches  of 
a fiuely-pointed  pen,  and  corresponding  occasion- 
ally both  with  the  class  of  ornament  exhibited  on 
Chinese  and  Japanese  work,  and  with  that  found 
on  the  carved  woodwork  of  aboriginal  races.  The 
most  agreeable  contrasts  of  colour  in  these  manu- 
scripts are  those  of  purple  with  yellow.  Cm- 
sidurable  life  and  distinctness  was  given  to  com- 
binations of  ornament  by  enclosing  the  bound- 
ing lines  with  closely-serried  minute  red  dots. 
Although  small,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  all  the 
Irish  volumes  is  that  known  as  the  Gospels  of 
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McDurnan,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  predicate  with  any 
certainty  as  to  the  relative  ages  of  the  various 
specimens  of  Irish  illuminated  MSS.  which 
still  exist ; as,  although  some  are  ruder  than 
others,  there  is  scarcely  any  alteration  iu  the 
system  of  ornament,  or  the  representation  of 
animated  objects,  to  be  recognized  in  the  whole 
series.  How  profoundly  they  were  admired  in 
the  Middle  Ages  is  testified  by  several  citations 
given  by  Mr.  Westwood;  the  most  interesting 
perhaps  being  that  of  Giraldus,  written  in  the 
twelfth  century.  That  author  describes  a book 
which  he  saw  at  Kildare,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  St.  Bridget,  who  died  A.D.  525,  and  concludes 
what  Mr.  Westwood  calls  his  “ fl  iming  account  ” 
of  it  by  stating  that  “scarcely  could  Apelles  him- 
self execute  similar  works,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  formed  and  painted  by  some  scarcely  mortal 
hand.” 

From  the  monastery  of  Lindlsfiirue,  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded,  the  arts  taught  in  the  schools 
of  Ireland  were  communicated  to  various  English 
monastic  institutions,  and  more  particularly  to 
that  at  Glastonbury.  How  completely  identical 
the  practice  of  the  scribes,  both  Irish  and  Anglo- 
Saxon,  who  exercised  their  art  at  Lindisfarne  was 
with  those  of  Ireland  itself,  may  be  clearly  traced 
by  a comparison  of  books  known  to  have  been 
illnralnatcd  in  Ireland,  with  such  works  as  the 
Durham  Book,  or  Gospels  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and 
others  which  we  cannot  doubt  were  executed  in 
this  country. 

The  last-named  volume,  which  is  probably  the 
most  remarkable  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  is  of 
world-wide  celebrity.  St.  Cuthbert  died  iu  tiic 
year  G9S,  and  by  way  of  a memorial  to  him,  liis 
successor,  Bishop  Eadfrith,  caused  this  noble 
volume  to  be  written.  It  was  greatly  enriched  by 
Ethelwiild,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  wlio  succeeded 
Eadfrith  in  721.  This  prelate  caused  the  book  to 
be  richly  illuminated  by  the  hermit  Bilfrith,  who 
prefixed  an  elaborate  painting  of  an  evangelist  to 
each  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  also  illuminated  the 
capital  letters  at  the  commencement  of  each  book. 
The  bishop  caused  the  w'hole  to  be  encased  in  a 
splendid  binding  of  gold,  set  with  precious  stones  ; 
and  in  the  year  950  a priest  named  Aldred  rendered 
the  book  still  more  valuable,  by  interlining  it 
with  a Saxon  version  of  the  original,  which  (un- 
like the  more  ancient  Irish  MSS.)  was  in  the  Latin 
text  of  St.  Jerome.  In  the  diagrams  on  the  wall 
1 exhibit  to  your  notice  various  ornamental 
features  from  this  extraordinary  book,  some  drawn 
to  the  exact  size  of  the  origiual,  and  others  magni- 
fied so  as  to  enable  you  to  perceive  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  stylo  from  a distance. 

The  pi-eservation  of  this  most  elaborate  volume 
is  of  the  highest  importance,  as  showing  that,  for 
at  least  100  years  after  the  advent  of  Sc.  Augus- 
tine in  this  country,  the  Irish  style  of  illumination 
was  adhered  to  iu  the  north  of  England  by  Anglo- 
Saxon  students;  and  that  very  few  traces  were 
manifested  of  those  changes  in  style  which  wore 
unquestionably  introduced  through  the  admira- 
tion excited  by  the  comparative  pictorial  excel- 
lence of  the  illuminated  books  known  to  have 
been  brought  by  the  envoy  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great  into  this  country  in  the  year  597. 

These  hooks  are  known  to  have  consisted  of  a 
Bible  in  two  volumes;  two  Psalters;  two  Books 
of  the  Gospels;  a Book  of  Martyrology;  Apocry- 
phal Lives  of  the  Apostles;  and  Expositions  of 
certain  Epistles  and  Gospels.  The  Bible,  which 
was  beautifully  writteu  on  purple  and  rose-coloured 
leaves,  wltli  rubricated  capitals,  with  port’ons  iu 
gold  and  silver,  was  certainly  iu  existence  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Some  of  tlic  learned  think 
that  this  original  Gregorian  Bible  may  be  traced 
in  the  magnificent  purpU  Latin  Gospels  of  the 
British  Museum  (Royal  Library,  1.  E.  G) ; but  a 
careful  examination  will,  I think,  suffice  to  esta- 
blish the  presence  in  that  volume  of  features  so 
decidedly  characteristic  of  Anglo-Saxon  work,  as 
to  render  it  exceedingly  unlikely  that  the  volume 
could  have  been  written  anywhere  but  in  this 
country.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  if  not  the  identical  volume,  it  was  one  of  the 
earliest  transcripts  made  from  it;  and  probably 
under  the  superintendence  of  St.  Augustine  him- 
self. In  this  book  of  the  Gospels  the  execution  of 
the  figures  is  entirelydilferent  from  that  commonly 
practised  by  the  Irish  scribes.  There  is  an  attempt 
at  shading,  and  there  is  a sketchiness  of  touch 
which  appears  to  me  to  clearly  indicate  the 
attempts  of  an  artist,  accustomed  only  to  the  use 
of  the  pen,  to  copy  the  touches  and  effects  pro- 
duced by  means  of  the  brush.* 


* To  be  continued. 
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ON  THE  DISCOVERIES  OF  THE  BUDRUM 
EXPEDITION. 

The  concluding  lecture  at  the  Architectural 
Exhibition,  delivered  by  Mr.  R.  P.  PuUan,  on  the 
5th  inst.,  was  on  the  “ Discoveries  of  the  Budrhm 
Expedition.^’  The  subject  has  been  treated  of  on 
various  occasions  in  our  pages,  but  the  following 
portions  of  the  paper  will  be  found  to  convey 
additional  information. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  Budrum  expedition, 
under  Mr.  Newton,  to  be  the  means  of  adding  to 
our  national  collection  the  finest  sculpture  it  pos- 
sesses, after  the  Elgin  marbles.  This  gentleman 
united  to  the  necessary  qualification  of  being  a 
scholar,  that  of  being  imbued  with  an  enthusiastic 
love  of  Greek  art,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence 
to  the  leader  of  an  expedition,  he  possessed  a 
thoroughly  practical  turn  of  mind  and  great  ad- 
ministrative talent,  for  it  is  not  only  the  acquisi- 
tion of  antiquities  he  has  to  consider,  but  the 
daily  requirements  of  those  united  under  his 
charge. 

Mr.  Newton  had  been  appointed  vice-consul  of 
Mitylene,  by  Lord  Graiaville,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  exploring  the 
neighbouring  coast,  and  that  he  might  turn  to  the 
national  advantage  any  discoveries  that  might 
there  be  made.  After  a residence  of  a few  years, 
which  enabled  him  to  master  the  language  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  dwelt,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  au  object  that  had  always  been  the  nearest  to 
hU  heart,  viz.,  the  discovery  of  the  sepulchre  of 
Mausolus,  king  of  Carla — one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  ancient  world,  the  exact  site  of  which 
had  never  been  determined,  though  several  had 
visited  Budrum  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its 
exact  position. 

The  expedition  reached  Budrum  on  the  22ad 
November,  1857,  and  here,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
as  well  for  mo  to  describe  the  beautiful  spot  at 
which  they  arrived,  which  was  to  be  for  a year  the 
aceue  of  their  labours. 

Tlie  city  of  Halicarnassus,  now  Budrum,  was 
situated  on  the  shores  of  a bay  curved  in  the  form 
of  a horseshoe,  on  ground  gradually  sloping  up  to 
rocky  mountains,  which  lay  about  a mile  from  the 
shore,  and  the  lower  parts  of  which  were  included 
in  the  circuit  of  the  walls.  The  city  was  built  on 
terraces,  formed  by  low  walls,  which  prevented 
the  alluvial  soil  washed  from  the  hills  from  being 
carried  away.  The  hills  encircling  the  bay  gave 
the  ancient  city  the  form  of  a theatre,  and  in  this 
respect  it  resembled  Rhodes  : possibly  it  was  laid 
out  by  the  same  architect,  Ilippodames,  who  is 
known  as  an  architect  of  cities.  The  bay  was 
divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a rocky  promon- 
tory, upon  which  stood  the  palace  of  Mausolus, 
where  now  the  castle  is  situated. 

Of  the  several  travellers  who  visited  Rhodes, 
two  only  have  indicated  the  precise  spot  upon 
which  they  surm'sed  the  Mausoleum  to  have  been 
built, — Captain  Spratt,  who  made  a plan  of  the 
town  when  surveying  the  coast  for  the  Admiralty ; 
and  Ross,  a German  architect. 

According  to  the  description  of  Vitruvius,  it 
stood  in  a broad  way  at  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Both  tlie-c  sites  have  a central  situation;  and, 
from  these  being  the  only  large  level  platforms 
perceptible  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  they  seemed 
likely  to  afford  ground  for  the  hypothesis.  Mr. 
Newton  explored  Spratt’s  platform  first,  and 
fouad  nothing  but  Byzantine  walls,  probably  those 
of  a monastery.  Ross’s  platform  was  afterwards 
excavated : it  turned  out  to  be  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Mars.  Mr.  Newton  then  began  to  dig 
in  a field  belonging  to  Hadji  Captan,  where  a fine 
statue  of  a female  had  been  found.  In  this  field 
were  found  the  foundations  of  a Roman  villa,  and 
several  mosaic  pavements  of  rather  coarse  work- 
manship. These  were  carefully  raised,  packed, 
and  put  on  board  ship,  precaution  having  been 
first  taken  to  photograph  them  all  while  in  siUt^ 
a most  difficult  operation,  as  yon  may  imagine,  as 
a scaffold  had  to  be  erected,  and  the  camera 
arranged  with  the  lens  downward.  This  opera- 
tion was,  however,  successfully  concluded  by  the 
two  photographers  of  the  expedition,  Corporals 
Spackman  and  Macartney. 

Daring  the  e-xcavatlons  of  the  villa  Mr.  Newton, 
in  exploring  the  neighbourhood,  discovered  some 
remains  of  columns  ainl  other  fragments  of  a fine 
Ionic  hnilding,  built  into  the  walls  of  houses  and 
vineyards,  on  a spot  mentioned  many  years  ago  by 
Professor  Donaldson  as  the  prob-ible  site  of  the 
Mausoleum.  Excavations  were  coiinnenced  here 
on  January  Ist,  1859,  and  in  the  course  of  a few 
days  Mr.  Newton  had  the  satisfaction  of  ascertain- 
ing that  he  had  attained  the  object  of  his  search 
— the  site  of  the  Mausoleum, — for  fragments  of 
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friezes  were  soon  brought  to  light,  corresponding 
in  style  and  in  dimensions  with  those  which  hud 
been  removed  from  the  castle  of  Budrum,  which 
was  known  from  records  to  have  been  built  o\it  of 
the  ruins  of  the  Mausoleum ; and  shortly  after- 
wards parts  of  two  colossal  horses  were  discovered, 
and  then  numerous  pyramid  steps,  which  proved 
without  doubt  that  these  were  the  ruins  of  the 
building  described  by  Pliny  as  having  been  sur- 
mounted by  a pyramid  of  twenty-four  steps, 
crowned  by  a quadriga. 

There  were  several  obstacles  to  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  works.  One  of  these  was  the  difHculty 
of  purchasing  the  houses  and  gardens  that  covered 
the  site.  These  bad  to  be  purchased  one  by  one, 
and  were  only  parted  with  by  their  proprietors  on 
condition  that  the  excavation  should  be  filled  up,  so 
that  they  could  build  anew  on  the  same  sites. 
The  natural  cupidity  of  the  Turks  was  excited  ; 
they  imagine  all  Englislnnen  to  be  mad;  but  they 
considered  it  an  incredible  degree  of  insanity  for 
men  to  spend  thousands  of  piastres  and  so  much 
time  and  labour  simply  for  the  sake  of  a few  eski 
tashler  (old  stones),  even  though  they  might  be 
yazli  tashler  (inscribed  stones),  or  marro\i'fat 
tashler  (wonderful  sculptured  stoues).  No!  we 
must  know  of  some  concealed  treasure;  and  had 
not  they  or  their  frieuds  discovered  coins  in 
ancient  tombs  before  now  ? Were  not  they  them- 
selves in  the  habit  of  burying  their  treasure  in 
times  of  tumult,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do  with 
it  ? — and  as  we  had  not  yet  discovered  this  buried 
treasure,  was  it  not  likely  that  It  might  be  under 
their  own  houses  ? So  they  asked  fabulous  prices 
for  their  miserable  little  tenements,  hardly  better 
than  cowsheds;  and  it  was  only  by  a series  of 
clever  negociations  that  Mr.  Newton  was  enabled 
to  secure  them.  Even  to  the  last  there  were  two 
houses  left  unbought  within  the  peribolns  on  the 
south  side  j but  they  were  tunnelled  under  in 
every  direction,  without  any  trace  of  sculpture 
being  discovered. 

At  length  a sufficient  space  of  ground  was  exca- 
vated to  show  a quadrangular  cutting  in  the  rock, 
126  feet  by  110,  which  would  give  ample  space 
for  a building  the  circumference  of  which  was  111, 
according  to  Pliny,  to  stand  within  it.  This  area 
was  partly  filled  with  blocks  of  green  rag,  laid  in 
regular  courses  of  a foot  in  depth.  This  formed 
the  core  of  the  stylobate,  which  must  have  been  of 
great  height  and  solidity,  for  a great  part  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Budriim  is  built  with  these 
courses  of  green  rag,  of  uniform  height,  taken  from 
the  Mausoleuin.  Pliny’s  description  of  the  monu- 
ment Is,  no  doubt,  familiar  to  you : he  gives  the 
total  height  of  the  structure,  includijig  the  (juad- 
riga,  as  140  feet.  He  mentions  that  the  pieron, 
or  colonnade,  was  raised  to  the  height  of  25  cubits 
(37  J feet),  and  that  the  pyramid  was  of  the  same 
height;  so  that  the  stylobate  would  have  been 
65  feet  in  height.  I may  mention  that  this  high 
base  is  not  unusual:  it  occurs  at  the  loulc  monument 
of  XanthuB,  aud  in  other  tombs  of  this  class. 

We  found  the  order  to  be  tine  Ionic,  resembling 
in  proportions  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Priene, 
and  that  its  height  came  out  about  the  same  as 
that  given  by  Pliny— viz,,  37 i-  feet.  The  pyramid 
steps  found  on  the  north  side  and  near  the  pori- 
bolus  wall  (which  they  had  struck  in  falling,  and 
made  to  bulge  outwards),  were  of  two  dimensions, 
as  to  the  treads,  viz.,  1 foot  9 inches,  and  1 foot 
5 indies,  the  riser  being  uniformly  llj  inches. 
One  step  was  found  with  a 9-inch  tread. 

The  chariot  was  byPythis,the  frieze  by  Scopns, 
Timotbeus,  Lcochares,  and  Bryaris,  the  first  sculp- 
tors of  their  day.  In  addition  to  these  fine  sculp- 
tures were  found  some  inagnificentlions.an  eques- 
trian figure,  two  sedent  figures,  and  heads  aud 
pieces  of  several  others,  all  in  good  sty  le. 

1 will  not  now  go  into  the  question  of  the  re- 
storation. This,  as  you  know,  has  been  a quesiio 
vexata  for  a long  period.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
criticise  the  various  restorations  that  were  put 
forth  (before  we  had  any  data  to  go  upon)  based 
upon  Pliny’s  description,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
reconcile.  I may  mention  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion mainly  depends  upon  whether  the  63  feet 
given  by  Pliny  as  the  length  of  the  sides,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  fronts,  refers  to  the  cella,  or 
to  the  pteron  or  colonnade.  Count  Caylus  was 
one  of  the  first  to  make  a restoration,  and  his  con- 
ception of  it  was  unlike  anything  that  has  subse- 
quently appeared.  This  was  followed  by  those  of 
Texier,  who  supposed  it  to  have  been  circulnr, 
those  of  llosse.  Professor  Cockerell,  and  Mr. 
Watkins  Llojd.  In  Mr.  Palkener’s  “Museum  of 
Classical  Antiquities,”  will  be  found  a complete 
report  of  these  various  restorations  wliich  are  all 
to  a certain  extent  to  be  reconciled  with  Pliny. 

I may  mention  that  the  mode  of  restoration 
proposed  by  Mr.  Pergusson  (in  the  Builder), 
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explains  a passage  in  Pliny  before  lost  sight  of,  in 
which  he  says  that  the  pyramid  contracts  in  the 
form  of  a goal,  which  would  give  It  a curvilinear 
form.  In  Mr.  Newton’s  book  on  the  “ Expedi- 
tion,” I hope  to  be  able  to  put  forth  a restoration 
iu  which  moat  of  the  points  are  met : at  present  I 
am  waiting  to  hear  the  result  of  the  collation  of 
the  various  manuscripts  of  Pliny  which  is  being 
done  by  Mr.  Newton’s  direction. 

Besides  the  Boric  colonnade,  which  stood  in 
front  of  the  temple  of  Mars,  there  is  nothing  of 
the  ancient  city  remaining  above  ground  but  the 
theatre  and  the  city  walls.  The  theatre  is  situ- 
ated, as  is  almost  universally  the  case,  on  the  side 
of  a hill,  so  placed  that  the  spectators  might,  be- 
tween the  performances,  gaze  upon  nature’s  own 
scenery,  painted  in  her  most  brilliant  colours. 
Opposite  them,  at  a distance  of  twenty  miles, 
could  faintly  be  distinguished  the  promontory  of 
Cnidus;  a little  nearer,  the  jagged  peaks  of  the 
Cos  mountain  called  Prion,  from  its  saw-like  ap- 
pearance ; while  the  magnificent  panorama  of  the 
city  lay  immediately  beneath  them,  the  palace  of  ^ 
Mausolus  and  the  temple  of  Venus  occupying  the  , 
two  horns  on  each  side  of  the  bay,  and  the  mag- 
nificent sepulchre  of  Mausolus  rising  in  the  centre  | 
to  the  height  of  140  feet,  of  Parian  marble,  bril- 1 
Haiit  with  gold  and  colours,  and  surmounted  by 
the  four-horse  chariot  containing  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  departed  monarch. 

In  Cctober,  1857,  as  the  excavations  did  not 
require  his  immediate  presence,  Mr.  Newton  took 
advantage  of  the  return  of  the  Supply  to  Malta 
to  visit  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Bninchidie,  the 
modern  Greek  name  of  which  is  Gerouta,  near 
the  ancient  city  of  Miletus.  lie  was  induced  to 
make  this  excursion  for  the  purpose  of  endeavour- 
ing to  find  certain  statues  that  lined  the  sacred 
way  approaching  this  celebrated  temple,  which 
was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  greatest  oracles  of 
antiquity.  There  is  a vignette  in  the  “ Ionian 
Antiquities”  showing  a group  of  these  figures, 
and  from  this  it  was  evident  that  they  were  of 
an  archaic  style,  of  Egyptian  character,  and  there- 
fore valuable  to  the  historian  of  art  as  the  con- 
necting link  between  Egyptian  and  Greek  art. 
He  found  eight  sedent  statues  of  regal  personages 
i in  their  original  positions,  but  buried  up  to  the 
! neck : most  of  the  heads  had  been  knocked  off. 
i Upon  digging  round  the  figures,  inscriptions  of  an 
interesting  sort  were  found,  some  of  them  iu  the 
boustropliedon  or  earliest  character  known — that 
is  to  say,  running  from  right  to  left  and  then 
from  left  to  right,  as  an  ox  ploughs;  hence  the 
name;  in  addition  to  which  he  discovered  a lion 
and  a sphinx,  and  on  the  former  the  name  of 
Thales,  the  Greek  philosopher,  who  flourished  in 
the  year  560  B.C,,  in  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Miletus.  The  temple  had  been  so  thoroughly 
illustrated  by  the  Dilettanti  Society  that  it  ofl'ered 
nothing  new.  Upon  it  being  represented  to  the 
Government  that  these  eight  figures  were  worthy 
of  transportation  to  England,  money  was  liberally 
granted  for  the  purpose,  and  some  months  after- 
wards the  Supply  again  touched  at  Braiichidas, 
and  by  the  efforts  of  the  crew  these  large  sculp- 
tured blocks  were  dragged  down  to  the  shore,  aud 
sa'ely  shipped.  They  are  now  in  the  Cnidus 
gallery  of  the  Museum. 

In  the  summer  of  1857  Lieutenant  Smith, 
taking  with  him  a photographer  and  some  Turks, 
made  an  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  a temple  at 
Liiginn,  which  was  not  known  to  any  former 
traveller,  a city  a little  north  of  Stratonica’a,  and 
was  known  to  Pococke  under  the  name  of  China. 
Wc  found  amidst  the  thick  underwood  several  fine 
friezes  of  Roman  temples,  of  which  photographs 
were  taken  ; the  peribolns  gateway  was  standing, 
but  the  rest  of  the  structure,  which  was  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  was  in  ruins.  The  friezes  were 
unfortunately  too  far  from  the  coast  for  removal, 
being  four  or  five  days’  journey  by  an  imprac- 
ticable road — that  Is  to  say,  impracticable  for 
sledges. 

Lieutenant  Smith  also  explored  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  iveramo,  and  visited  the  city  of  that 
name,  which  had  been  identified  by  the  surveyor 
of  the  Admiralty.  He  found  there  a city  of  the 
first  class,  that  is,  one  that  had  not  been  built  upon 
after  Roman  times. 

In  November,  1857,  I started  for  tbo  purpose 
of  exploring  the  island  of  Cos,  taking  with  me  a 
photographer  (Corporal  Spackman)  and  two  Turks. 
The  islaud  had  been  visited  by  Colonel  Leake  and 
by  Rosso;  but  it  was  thought  that  there  might  be 
sculpture  or  architectural  remains  that  had 
escaped  their  notice. 

In  the  well  of  Hippocrates,  about  four  miles 
from  the  city  of  Cos,  is  an  example  of  horizontal 
arched  vaulting,  the  only  one  I know  of  beside-s 
that  of  the  treasury  of  Atreus.  This  well  is  in  the 


side  of  a hill,  about  20  feet  beneath  the  ground, 
and  is  approached  by  a subterranean  passage  : it 
is  about  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  18  feet  high : the 
vault  is  of  beehive  form. 

At  Pylia  we  found  the  CLarmyleion,  a monu- 
ment of  the  kind  called  Heroun,  consisting  of  an 
oblong  chamber,  with  an  arched  roof,  niches  for 
the  dead  being  at  the  sides.  The  Ionic  ornaments 
of  the  facade  were  found  iu  the  facade  of  a neigh- 
bouring church.  We  visited  the  site  of  Astypalcea 
and  Halasarna,  which  possess  but  few  fragments 
of  buildings.  We  brought  back  copies  of  many 
inscriptions  inedited. 

In  December  Mr.  Newton  and  myself,  accom- 
panied by  a body  of  marines,  were  landed  on  the 
barren  peninsula,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is 
situated  the  city  of  Cnidus ; this  peninsula,  120 
miles  long,  by  from  3 to  4 miles  broad,  is  bounded 
on  the  sides  by  tbo  Gulf  of  Doris  and  Keramo.  A 
high  mouutaiuous  ridge,  with  one  or  two  breaks 
in  it,  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula.  At 
the  extreme  point  are  the  ruins  of  a city  built  on 
the  side  of  a mountain.  The  forms  of  the  temple, 
theatre,  and  other  puiilic  buildings,  can  be  ac- 
curately distinguished,  and  are  shown  with  great 
exactness  in  the  map  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  “ Ionian  Antiquities,”  aud  in  the 
excellent  survey  by  Captain  Graves. 

Tlie  Triopian  promontory,  about  a mile  long  by 
a quarter  of  a mile  broad,  is  joined  to  the  main 
laud,  near  the  middle  of  its  length,  by  a narrow 
sandy  isthmus.  Its  natural  harbours  were  formed 
in  this  manner : massive  walls  aud  piers  were 
erected  round  them,  which  still  remain.  As  there 
were  no  houses,  however,  within  six  miles  of  the 
city,  the  marines  were  employed  for  some  time 
after  our  landing,  in  erecting  the  Crimean 
huts,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  expedition, 
which  had  been  sent  out  from  Malta  on  board  the 
Supply. 

in  a short  time  a little  settlement  arose,  formed 
of  huts  arranged  in  a quadi’augle : a pier  was  con- 
structed for  the  embarkation  of  antiquities  : a tank 
was  sunk  for  the  preservation  of  water,  which  was 
scarce:  and  by  Christmas- day  everything  was 
ready  for  the  commencement  of  excavations.  Our 
first  trial  was  at  the  celebrated  temple  of  Venus. 
The  architecture  of  the  temple  (which  is  tho- 
roughly illustrated  in  the  “ Ionian  Antiquities  ”) 
was  found  to  be,  though  elaborate,  late  aud  of 
Roman  character.  Beneath  the  foundations  we 
found  fragments  of  cornices,  which  induced  us  to 
suppose  that  there  had  been  an  earlier  temple  in 
a purer  style;  but  we  found  neither  inscriptions 
nor  sculpture. 

The  vestibule  of  the  theatre  next  engaged  our 
attention.  Here  we  found  Corinthian  capitals, 
bases,  aud  several  fragments  of  thin  marble,  show- 
ing that  the  interior  liad  been  veneered  after  the 
manner  of  the  Palace  of  Mausolus,  as  mentioned 
by  Vitruvius. 

The  first  important  discovery  was  the  tomb  of 
Lyka-thius  on  the  Triopian  promontory.  This  had 
been  a Roman  tomb,  also  Corinthian,  with  two 
columns  in  antis.  The  vault  had  been  circular. 
Three  sarcophagi  of  late  workmanship  were  found 
in  situ,  and  a statue  of  Demeter  that  had  been  in 
a niche  at  the  side.  Some  valuable  inscriptions 
were  found  that  had  lined  the  walls. 

The  finding  of  a statue  figure  on  a terrace  near 
the  city  walls  induced  Mr.  Newton  to  dig  iu  the 
vicinity,  and  be  found  that  on  this  terrace  had 
been  a teinenos,  or  sacred  inclosure  for  interments, 
dedicated  to  Demeter.  Here  was  brought  to  light 
a fine  head  of  Proserpine,  a small  Venus,  hundreds 
of  lumps  of  terra-cotta,  aud  also  fragments  of  fine 
sculpture. 

Before  coming  to  Cnidus  Mr.  Newton  had  heard 
of  a lion  upon  some  promontory  near.  I had  also 
received  information  from  a shepherd  that  upon 
the  top  of  a hill  was  a figure  like  a demon.  When 
the  weather  became  favourable  for  exploring,  1 
went  in  search  of  this  demon,  taking  with  me  two 
sappers.  On  the  second  day  of  our  search,  upon 
the  top  of  a promontory  not  easy  of  access,  I had 
the  good  fortune  to  come  upon  a magnificent  lion, 
lying  on  his  side  in  hollow  ground.  He  measured 
10  feet  long  and  G feet  to  the  top  of  his  head, 
being  represented  in  a recumbent  posture.  As 
soon  as  this  discovery  was  made  known  to  Mr. 
Newton,  he  directed  an  encampment  to  be  formed 
on  the  spot.  Lieut.  Smith  set  the  sappers  to  work 
to  construct  a zigzag  road  (for  the  cliff  upon  which 
the  lion  stood  was  some  200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea)  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  it;  and 
in  a few  weeks’  time  the  monster  was  hauled  up 
by  means  of  shears  and  a powerful  winch,  put  into 
a strong  oak  case,  dragged  down  the  road  by  120 
Turks,  at  the  rate  of  about  100  yards  a day,  and 
at  last  shipped  by  the  sailors  amidst  the  united 
rejoicing  of  Turks  and  Englishmen. 
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"Wliile  this  was  helug  done  the  tomb  upon  which 
the  lion  formerly  rested  was  carefully  removed. 
That  portion  which  remained  standing  was  a core  of 
petrified  beech — a stone  common  in  that  country — 
circular  in  the  interior,  of  the  diameter  of  17  feet 
6 inches,  and  externally  forming  a square  of  40  feet. 
In  the  thickness  of  the  walls  were  eleven  recesses 
for  the  reception  of  bodies,  and  a low  entrance. 

The  casing,  which  was  of  a local  marble,  had 
been  detached  and  overthrown,  and  the  stones 
separated  for  the  sake  of  the  metal  cramps.  The 
tomb  had  been  surrounded  by  engaged  columns  of 
the  Doric  order,  resting  upon  a stylobate.  Above 
this  had  been  a pyramid  of  steps,  and,  to  crown 
all,  a high  plinth,  surmounted  by  the  lion.  The 
whole  must  have  formed  a conspicuous  landmark 
for  mariners,  and  probably  was  the  original 
Cnidian  lion  which  we  find  on  the  coins  of  the 
city,  and  was,  no  doubt,  oue  of  the  most  imposing 
monuments  of  the  country.  The  work  had  never 
been  quite  completed,  as  the  lions’  heads  on  the 
cornice  were  left  in  block,  and  the  columns  un- 


more  to  its  respectability  and  status,  it  would  be 
the  institution  of  the  proposed  examinations.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  there  would  be  a full 
attendance  of  members,  so  that  the  subject  might 
be  fully  discussed. 

Mr.  Bell  next  read  a paper  forwarded  by  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  “On  the  use  of  Granite.” 
This  will  be  found  on  the  present  pige. 

Thanks  having  been  voted  to  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson for  the  paper, 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  read  a paper  on  "Illuminated 
Manuscripts  as  Illustrative  of  the  History  of  the 
Arts  of  Design,”  the  commencement  of  which  we 
print  elsewhere. 

At  the  conclusion, — 

Mr.  Burges  observed  that  some  time  since  he 
had  met  in  Theophilus  a recipe  for  dyeing  the 
ivory  knobs  of  bishops’  croziers,  and  he  had  made 
an  experiment  in  order  to  see  whether  the  mate- 
rials would  do  for  colouring  vellum.  The  principal 
substance  was  rose  madder;  and  he  found  ou  steep- 
ing the  vellum  in  it  for  about  a week  that  it  pro- 


had  himself  seen  that  day  a bcauliful  work  which 
wanted  nothing  but  the  pencil  of  the  artist  to 
make  it  perfect.  Strangers  conversant  with  Con- 
tinental buildings  were  surprised  that  we  had  not 
made  more  way  in  this  peculiar  style  of  decora- 
tive art. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  dc  Grey  and  Ripon 
was,  on  ballot,  elected  an  honorary  fellow.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  : Mr. 
Edward  Middleton  Barry,  Associate,  of  1,  Old 
Palace-yard;  Mr.  George  Low,  Associate,  of  10, 
Basinghall-strect,  City;  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Knight- 
ley,  Associate,  of  25,  Cannon-street,  City;  Mr. 
Octavius  Hansard,  Associate,  of  11,  Argyll-place, 
Regent-street;  Mr.  Frederick  H.  I’ownall,  Asso- 
ciate, of  15,  Gower-street,  Bedford-squure ; and 
Mr.  C.  F.  Reeks,  Associate,  of  12,  Middle  Scot- 
laiul-yard.  Mr.  Louis  De  ATlle,  of  36,  Great  Or- 
mond-street,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Tod  Mardon,  of  6, 
Great  .Tiimes-street,  Bedford-row,  were  elected 
Associates, 


fluted,  as  at  Rhammis  and  Delos.  There  was, ' duced  a most  beautiful  and  brilliant  coloui’.  He 
however,  sufficient  materiel  to  enable  me  to  make  j saw  no  reason  why  the  service  books  in  our  abbey 
u restoration  of  the  tomb.  , Other  discoveries  of;  churches  should  not  be  illuminated.  It  seemed 
-sculptures  were  subsequently  made.  i to  him  that  if  a memorial  of  a good  and  distin- 

In  conclusion,  I may  say  to  the  student  of  art,  | gnished  person  were  required,  it  would  he  far 
who  to  an  appreciation  of  antiquities  unites  a love  better  to  produce  a magnificent  illuminated  volume 
of  exploration  and  something  of  the  spirit  of  ad- , than  an  ugly  bronze  statue,  which  in  a few  years 
venture,  that  there  is  no  country  that  will  so  well  would  become  as  black  as  a sweep.  Just  fancy 
repay  the  toil  of  travel  as  Asia  Minor : there  he  what  a magnificent  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
will  find  that  which  will  compensate  for  the  ! might  be  produced  for  Westminster  Abbey  if  Mr.- 
dangers  of  an  excursion  amongst  lawless  people — Dyce  and  Mr.  Herbert  were  commissioned  to  illus- 
and  these  are  not  few — and  for  the  inconveniences  ' trate  it. 

of  a hot  climate,  and  these  are  many.  In  the ! Mr.  Wy.att  observed  that  the  gorgeous  purple 
course  of  every  day’s  journey  he  will  meet  with,  | colour  found  in  ancient  manuscripts  was  pvo- 
perhaps  an  inscription,  perhaps  a ruined  temple,  duced  from  madder.  The  Greeks  had  a plant 
-or  perhaps  a decayed  city,  abounding  with  mins  which  grew  near  Athens,  which  they  called  fo/i/nn, 
of  theatres,  temples,  palaces.  Here  he  may  pitch  and  which  they  used  for  illuminating  purposes, 
his  tent  in  the  centre  of  some  vast  theatre,  and  This  plant  was  mentioned  by  Theophilus. 
for  days  find  interest  in  exploring  and  measuring  ' Mr.  Burges  said  The  Dphllus  called  the  substance 
the  ruins;  or  be  may  be  still  more  fortunate  and  madder. 

discover  among  the  brushwood,  or  half  buried  in'  Mr.  Wyatt  observed  that  the  ancient  scribes 
the  ground,  some  wonderful  work  of  art,  a frieze,  covered  the  surface  of  their  paintings  with  albu- 
or  a statue  of  Praxiteles,  or  some  of  his  pupils.  ^ men,  or  the  white  of  eggs,  to  preserve  them  from 
This  may  be  the  case  even  in  a place  so  much  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
exposed  and  so  frequently  visited  as  Cnidus.  Gael  Mr.  Lewis  said  he  had  followed  the  recipes  lefc 


day  Mr.  Hewton  and  myself  were  walking  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  and  near  the  outer  wall  we 
observed  a piece  of  white  marble  protruding.  The 
surface  had  been  broken  ofl’,  but  on  removing  a 
little  of  the  earth  we  discovered  folds  of  drapery  : 
the  Turks  were  summoned  to  dig,  and  in  a short 
time  a fine  colossal  seated  figure  was  disinterred, 
which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Should  the 
traveller  not  be  so  fortunate  as  to  bring  to  light 
any  fine  sculpture,  he  may  still  be  lucky  enough 
to  discover  some  city  site,  which,  was  unknown 
before,  from  inscriptions  or  coins  to  identify  it; 
thus  adding  considerably  to  our  historical  know- 
ledge. He  may  bring  home  drawings  of  ancient 
remains  that  have  never  been  represented  by  the 
architectural  draughtsman. 

Kot  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Asia  has  yet  been 
properly  explored,  and  those  that  have  been  visited 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  not  been  illustrated; 
so  that  the  field  of  labour  is  vast,  the  difficulties 
not  great  to  an  enthusiastic  man,  and  the  reward 
and  satisfaction  so  great  as  only  to  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  experienced  it. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  closing  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  at  the  house  in  Conduit- 
street  ; the  President,  C.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq.,  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Lewis  (honorary  secretary)  read  a letter 
from  Mr.  Qunrm,  clerk  of  the  works  at  the  new 
palace  of  Westminster,  acknowledging  the  vote  of 
tlmnks  which  had  been  passed  to  the  men  who 
had  assisted  at  the  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey 
of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry. 

Mr.  Lewis  also  read  the  draft  of  a memorial  from 
the  council  and  members  of  the  Institute  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  praying 
them  not  to  demolish  the  famous  Guesten  Hall; 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  remaining  of 
the  building  of  the  Decorated  period. 

Mr.  James  Bell  (honorary  secretary)  having  read 
a list  of  donations. 

The  President,  in  moving  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Institute  be  awarded  to  the  donors,  announced 
that  a special  general  meeting  would  be  held  on 
Monday  next,  to  consider  the  proposal  of  the 
council  as  to  architectural  examinations.  He  was 
sure  that  all  present  would  agree  with  him  that 
this  was  a subject  of  great  importance  to  the  pio- 
fsssion;  for  if  there  was  anything  which  could  add 


by  Theophilus  for  producing  the  gold  effects,  but 
that  he  had  not  succeeded  to  his  satisfaction.  He 
would  he  glad  to  know  whether  Mr.  Wyatt  hud, 
in  the  course  of  his  research,  been  able  to  throw 
any  light  upon  this  portion  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Wyatt  replied  that  there  were  many 
treatises  on  the  art  of  ilhiminating,  which  con- 
tained particulars  about  the  preparation  of  the 
gold  process,  but  he  was  free  to  confess  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  make  any  of  them  w'ork.  He 
believed  that  white  of  egg  mixed  with  plaster  of 
Paris,  as  used  by  the  ancient  Italian  illuminators, 
was  the  best  groundwork  for  gold. 

Mr.  Burges  said  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the 
problem  could  be  solved,  if  the  demand  for  illu- 
minated books  were  revived.  He  believed  the 
ancients  had  two  ways  of  laying  the  foundation 
for  thin  gold — a gesso  ground  and  an  opaque 
ground.  In  the  gilding  of  picture-fi-ames,  a 
ground  of  whitiug  and  size  was  used,  then  bur- 
nishing gold  size  mixed  with  common  size,  and 
then  a wash  of  water.  The  best  success  which  lie 
had  mot  with  was  to  take  common  burnishing 
gold  and  apply  until  a raised  surface  was  obtained  ; 
then  rub  down  with  a brush,  and  afterwards  apply 
shell  gold  or  gold  powder.  Some  years  ogo  a man 
named  Hewitt,  who  worked  at  the  British 
Museum,  was  enabled  to  produce  a very  fine  gold 
burnish,  which  he  made  a great  mystery  of.  He 
said  it  consisted  of  three  vegetable  extracts,  but 
the  mark  being  rather  wide,  he  contrived  to  keep 
the  secret  to  himself. 

Mr.  Reynolds  Rowe  (Cambridge)  said  that  per- 
haps a clue  might  be  allorded  to  the  wonderful 
excellence  of  the  ancient  illuminated  manu.scripts, 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  not  executed  by  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  Wyatt  said  that,  unfortunately  for  the 
force  of  Mr.  Rowe’s  argument,  there  was  abundant 
evidence  to  prove  that  many  of  the  manuscripts 
were  executed  by  contract.  In  the  rolls  of  York 
Minster  there  were  several  entries  showing  how  a 
certain  accomplished  scribe  had  contracted  to 
execute  illuminations  for  all  the  Psalms,  with 
azure  and  vermilion,  at  5s.  6d.  each. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Kerr,  a vote  of  thanks 
w'as  unanimously  awarded  to  Mr.  \\  yatt  for  his 
paper. 

The  President  expressed  a hope  that  the  paper 
would  be  published,  in  order  that  it  might  become 
of  practical  service  to  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute as  architects,  and  assist  them  to  get  rid  of 
the  white  and  grey  surfaces  bo  apparent  in  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  modern  buildings.  He 


ON  THE  USE  OF  GRANITE. 

As  the  question  of  using  granite  for  building 
and  monumental  purposes  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, I beg  to  offer  a few  remarks  connected 
with  it,  and  to  notice  a fact  which  shows  at  how 
early  a period  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  watched 
the  eft’ect  of  atmo.spheric  and  other  iufiiiences  on 
stone,  and  how  wisely  they  profited  by  tlie  lessons 
taught  them  by  experience.  They  had  learnt  that 
earth,  abounding  with  nitre,  from  its  attracting 
moisture,  had  the  effect  of  decomposing  granite, 
but  that  in  the  dry  climate  of  Upper  Egypt  the 
stone  remained  for  ages  uninjured  when  raised 
above  all  contact  with  the  ground.  When,  there- 
fore, there  was  a possibility  of  its  being  exposed 
to  damp,  they  based  an  obelisk,  or  other  granite 
monument,  on  limestone  substructions;  and  these 
last  arc  found  to  the  present  day  perfectly  pre- 
served, while  the  granite  above  them  gives  signs 
of  decay  in  proportion  to  its  contact  with  the 
earth  subsequently  accumulated  about  it.  I am 
speaking  of  Upper  Egypt,  visited  only  four  or  five 
times  in  a year  by  a shower  of  rain;  for  in  the 
Delta  granite  remains  have  been  affected  in  a far 
greater  degree  than  in  the  Theba’id.  Nitre  abounds 
there,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  obelisks  at 
Alexandria  have  suffered  least  on  the  sides  next 
the  sea. 

The  Egyptians  seldom  used  granite  as  a building 
stone,  except  for  a small  sanctuary  in  some  sand- 
stone temple;  and  in  the  later  times  of  the  Pto- 
lemies one  or  two  temples  were  built  entirely  of 
granite.  But  in  the  pure  Egyptian  period  that 
stone  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  external  and  in- 
ternal casing  of  walls,  to  obelisks,  doorways,  mo- 
nolithic shrines,  sarcophagi,  statues,  small  co- 
lumns, and  monuments  of  limited  size,  and  was 
sometimes  employed  for  roofing  a chamber  in  a 
tomb. 

The  durability  of  granite  varies  according  to  its 
quality.  The  felspar  is  the  first  of  its  component 
parts  which  decomposes  and  its  greater  or  less 
aptitude  for  decay  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
base  of  which  the  felspar  consists.  Egypt  produces 
a great  %'ariety  of  granite,  and  the  primitive  ranges 
in  the  desert,  east  of  the  Nile,  about  3o  miles 
from  the  Red  Sea,  supplied  the  Romans  with  nu- 
merous hitherto  unknown  kinds,  as  well  as  with 
porphyry,  which  they  quarried  so  extensively  in 
that  district;  hut  the  granite  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  came  from  the  quarries  of  Syene,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  from  these  they  ob- 
tained wbat  was  used  for  their  monuments.  It 
is  from  this  locality  that  the  name  of  "Syenite” 
has  been  applied  to  a certain  kind  of  granite  : it 
is,  however,  far  from  being  all  ot  the  same  nature, 
and  a small  portion  of  the  stone  found  there  is 
really  what  we  now  call  " Syenite.” 

Already,  at  the  early  period  of  the  third  and 
fourth  dynasties,  between  twelve  and  thirteen  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  the  Egyptians  ex- 
tensively employed  granite  for  various  purposes. 
They  had  learnt  to  cut  it  with  such  skill,  that  the 
joints  of  the  blocks  were  fitted  with  the  utmost 
preeisiori.  Deep  grooves  were  formed  in  the  hard 
stone  with  evident  facility ; and  it  must  have  been 
known  to  them  for  a long  period  before  tbe  erec- 
tion of  the  oldest  monuments  that  remain — the 
Pyramids  of  Memphis,  where  granite  was  intro- 
duced in  a manner  which  could  only  result  from 
long  experience.  Again,  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Osirtasen,  about  2050  B.C-,  granite  obelisks  were 
erected  at  Iljliopolis,  and  in  the  F^odm,  and 
other  granite  monuments  were  raised  in  the  same 
reign  at  Thebes ; from  which  we  find  that  even 
then  the  Egypti-ms  had  learnt  how  the  damp 
earth  actecl'on  granite  when  buried  beneath  it ; 
and  this  interesting  question  subsequently  sug- 
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gests  itself — liow  long  before  that  time  must  the 
stone  have  been  xiseil,  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
from  experience  that  important  hint  which  led 
them  to  place  granite  on  limestone  sebstruefcions  ? 

I have  already  had  occasion  to  offer  some  re- 
marks on  the  mode  of  treating  granite  snrfaceSj 
which  has  been  so  ably  detailed  by  l\Ir.  Bell,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (March  Id) ; 
and  I have  stated  that  the  Egyptians  adopted  the 
broad  character  of  ornamentation  in  sculpturing 
granite  very  judiciously  advocated  by  him.  I 
willj  therefore,  only  add,  that  other  good  examples 
of  such  treatment  may  be  found  in  early  crosses 
of  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  other  localitie.s  in 
this  eountry;  where  what  has  been  (rather 
hastily)  called  the  Runic  knot, — a design  of  en- 
twined basket-work,  common  also  in  Italy,  and 
other  countries, — the  large  scroll  pattern  also  fre- 
quently met  with  on  the  same  monuments,  and 
numerous  massive  ornaments  in  relieved  intaglio, 
cut  in  the  thickness  of  the  stone,  are  instances  of 
a style  of  decorative  sculpture  admirably  suited  to 
granite.  Gardner  Wilkinson. 


CONSTRUCTIOX  OF  BREAKWATERS. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  EXaiNEERS. 

On  May  22nd  the  paper  read  was,  “On  Break- 
waters,” by  Mr.  Michael  Scott. 

This  communication  was  in  continuation  of  a 
former  paper,  read  in  December,  1858.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  parts,— the  first  being  an  account  of 
the  completion  of  the  Blyth  breakwater  j the 
second,  a description  of  a ncA^  kind  of  breakwater. 

It  was  stated  that,  since  tlie  date  of  the  former 
paper,  the  breakwater  at  Blyth  had  been  coin- ' 
pletcd  with  entire  success,  notwithstanding  across 
current  of  3i-  miles  an  hour.  Having  been  ex- 
posed to  the  violent  storm  of  October  last,  without 
sustaining  the  least  injury,  it  was  claimed  that 
experience  bad  alForded  a complete  answer  to  the 
objections  made,  during  the  previous  discussion, 
to  this  kind  of  breakwater,  which  consisted  of 
timber-frames,  deposited  in  deep  water,  planked 
and  filled  with  stone. 

The  cost  of  the  bre.akwater,  including  the  round 
end  and  the  light-house,  was  stated  to  have  been 
11/.  per  lineal  foot.  Four  years’  experience  had 
shown  that  properly  creosoted  timber  was  not 
touched  by  the  worm. 

The  new  kind  of  breakwater  was  a modification 
of  the  wave  screen  described  in  the  former  paper. 
Although  similar  in  principle,  it  differed  in  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  constructed,  and  it  was 
applicable  to  deep  water.  It  was  proposed  to  de- 
posit a bank  of  rubble  stone,  up  to  the  depth, 
below  low  water,  at  which  stoue  began  to  be  dis-’ 
turbed  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  Upon  this 
bank  would  be  built  a face  wall,  up  to  the  low 
water  mark,  and  behind  this  wall  long  counter- 
forts, the  upper  surface  of  which  would  rise  from 
low  water  at  an  iuclination  of  say  2 to  1,  and  ex- 
tending back  for  a distance  dependent  upon  the 
extent  of  the  slope  rendered  necessary  by  the  mafr- 
nitude  of  the  waves.  These  counterforts  W’ould 
be  so  far  apart  from  one  another  as  could  be  con- 
veniently spanned  by  iron  girders,  suppose  20  feet ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  sloping  surface  would  be 
converted  into  a sorb  of  gridiron  by  girders  kid 
from  counterfort  to  counterfort  at  distances  of 
about  18  inches  apart.  Supposing  such  a break- 
water to  be  exposed  to  a heavy  sea,  whether  the 
waves  were  breaking  or  not,  the  water  would  be 
projected  up  the  slope,  and  would  gradually  drep 
througli  on  its  passage. 

The  paper  “ On  the  Method  of  Computing  the 
Strains  and  Deflections  of  Continuous  Beams, 
under  various  Conditions  of  Load,”  Ac.,  by  Mr.  J. 
M.  Heppel,  Wivs  stated  to  be  of  so  purely  mathe- 
matical a character  as  to  be  unsuited  for  reading. 

It  would  be  published  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings. 


OUR  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES. 

THE  GUESTEN  HALL,  WOECESTER. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  stir  that  has  heeu 
made  may  serve  to  save  this  valuable  relic  of  the 
Middle  Ages  from  the  destruction  threatened  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester,  or  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  We  early  protested 
against  the  threatened  Vandalism,  and  since  then 
other  metropolitan  papers  have  taken  up  the 
matter.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  have  sent  a 
memorial  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  showing 
reasons  for  its  preservation.  The  Institute  of 
Architects  (as  elsewhere  mentioned)  have  also  sent 
one,  signed  by  the  president,  vice-presidents, 
couneil,  atid  many  of  the  members  and  the  same 
coirrse  has  been  pursued  by  several  other  bodies. 
It  13  perfectly  preposterous  that  any  such  inter- 


position should  be  necessary.  The  last  st-ateinent, 
which  we  owe  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Hope,  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  contemplated  proceeding-s,  which  have  so 
justly  caused  apprehension,  are  to  be  limited  to 
clearing  out  the  modern  partitions  and  fittings 
which  now  clog  the  building  J and  that  no  order 
has  been  given  to  destroy  the  old  work. 

That  gentleman  adds, — “The satisfaction  which 
this  assurance  would  have  created  is,  however, 
greatly  mitigated  by  one  of  my  informants  having 
added  the  expression  of  his  fears  that  the  building, 
thus  relieved  of  the  cross  walls  which  now  keep  it 
up,  may  come  down  with  a run.” 

Let  us  hope  soon  to  hear  that  proper  professional 
advice  has  been  taken,  and  that  this  interesting 
structure  will  be  put  into  a state  to  withstand  tlic 
operations  of  time  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
be  appropriated  to  some  fitting  and  useful  purpose. 

We  have  received  several  letters  on  the  subject, 
and  give  part  of  one  which  refers  to  the  general 
question  of  the  preservation  of  our  aixhitcctural 
antiquities. 

It  seems  to  me  very  desirable  that  some 
measures  of  a permanent  character  should  be 
taken,  in  order  to  save  buildings  of  architectural 
and  archfcological  interest  from  the  bands  of  such 
ruthless  spoilers.  This  might  be  efiected  by  a 
joint  action  of  all  the  British  societies.  I would, 
in  the  first  place,  propose  a central  committee  in 
London,  at  whose  office  the  name  of  every  society 
throughout  the  country  should  bo  registered. 
Each  society  thus  registered  should  either  elect  a 
s]iecial  sub-committee  attached  to  its  own  body, 
for  the  preservation  of  objects  of  interest,  or 
should  act  as  a body  in  this  capacity.  When 
any  such  object  is  threatened  with  destruction, 
decay,  or  dilapidation,  it  should  be  the  province 
of  the  local  sub-committee  to  report  the  facts  con- 
cisely to  the  central  committee,  with  the  best 
means  that  appear  evident  to  the  sub-committee 
for  its  preservation.  The  central  committee  should 
then  print  a short  statement  of  the  facts,  and  send 
it  to  every  local  society  registered  on  its  books, 
with  a request  that  the  members  would  take  such 
measures,  and  hand  in  such  subscriptions,  as  they 
might  be  able  to  obtain.  By  this  means,  I am 
convinced,  money  might  be  raised,*and  antiquities, 
otherwise  doomed  for  want  of  sufficient  local 
funds  to  purchase  or  repair  them,  might  be  saved. 

It  would  also  be  a means  of  spreading  widely  a 
knowledge  of  such  remains  that  otherwise  would 
have  only  a local  fame.  Such  an  organization 
would  have  saved  the  noble  gateway  recently  de- 
stroyed in  York  : it  might  now  be  in  operation  to 
save  the  Guesten  Hall,  .and  it  would  in  all  such 
cases  give  unity  and  force  to  protests  against 
Vandalism,  that  are  now  weak  and  ineffectual  by 
their  want  of  a common  centre.  E.  W.  C. 


THAMES  EMBANKMENT  COMMITTEE. 

The  committee  continues  its  sittings.  On  the 
15th,  Sir  .Joseph  Paxton  in  the  chair, — 

Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder  said  ttiat  he  was  President  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  had  turned 
his  attention  to  the  question  of  the  embankment 
of  the  river  Thames,  and  to  the  subject  of  the 
construction  of  a low-level  sewer  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet-street.  The  plan 
now  before  the  committee  contemplated  to  obviate 
the  diflicultles  of  such  a construction,  and  at  the 
same  time  by  an  emb-inkment  of  the  river  to  im- 
prove the  access  from  the  West-end  to  the  City. 
Tlie  propostd  embankment  would  leave  New 
Westmiiister-bridge  on  the  level,  and  proceed  to 
Wliitehall-place  on  a low  level,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  mansion  residences  on  Richmond- 
teiT.acG  and  Privy-gardens.  It  would  so  proceed 
until  it  approached  llangerford-bridge,  which  was 
about  to  be  converted  into  a railway  bridge,  which 
it  would  pass  under,  and  then  rise  at  an  easy 
gradient  with  au  embankment  5 feet  above  Trinity 
high-water  mark  to  the  level  of  Waterloo-bridge. 
Thence  it  would  proceed  to  Blackfriars  on  a level, 
and  on  to  Southwark-bridge,  where  it  would  end. 
At  Hungerford  it  was  proposed  to  construct  a 
dock  of  five  acres  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
existing  traffic  there  in  the  hay  and  straw  trade, 
and  along  the  line  of  route  the  plan  was  so  de- 
signed as  not  to  interfere  with  the  premises  and 
wharfs  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river.  On 
the  embankment,  besides  the  roadway  and  foot- 
pavement,  it  was  proposed  to  construct  a double 
tramway  for  omnibuses  drawn  by  horses  to  run  be- 
tween Westminster  and  Southwark  bridges.  The 
time  that  would  be  required  for  the  construction 
of  the  works  would  be  between  three  and  four 
years.  He  considered  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  might  fairly  contribute  towards 
the  work  250,000/.  on  behalf  of  the  metropolis, 
for  the  accommodation  it  would  give  to  the  con- 


struction of  the  low-level  sewer  and  a roadway 
100  feet  in  width.  If  the  low  level  is  carried  out 
the  estimate  was  50,000/.,  but  there  would  be  loss 
occasioned  by  persons  being  obliged  to  close  their 
shops  for  months  together.  It  was  believed  the 
total  liabilities  for  the  construcUoti  of  this  sewer 
would  not  be  far  short  of  2-10,000/.  The  circum- 
stances on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  were 
entirely  different,  as  they  would  not  require  a 
roadway  there.  He  estimated  the  cost  of  the 
works  contemplated  on  the  north  bank  between 
Westminster  and  Southwark  bridges,  iucluding 
the  construction  of  the  embankment-wall,  the 
dock,  and  roadway  on  arches,  as  shown  in  the  plan 
exhibited,  but  irrespective  of  compensation,  at 
1,500,000/. 

On  the  19th  instant,  Mr.  Gisborne,  civil  en- 
gineer, was  examined.  He  stated  that  he  had 
executed  works  on  the  River  Shannon  to  the 
extent  of  800,000/.,  and  had  conducted  otlicr 
extensive  works  in  connection  with  embank- 
ments and  other  works  in  which  the  foundations 
had  to  be  made  under  water.  He  had  also  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  tlie  em- 
bankment of  the  Tbaraes,  and  had  submitted 
plans  to  the  Government.  He  proposed  to  create 
a quay-wall  from  Westinlnster-bridge  to  St.  PauTs- 
wliarf.  Under  the  quay-wall  there  would  bo  tidal 
basins  with  numerous  entrances,  having  headways 
varying  from  13  feet  to  18  feet.  There  would  be 
then  a ruadway  of  70  feet,  and  an  esplanade  of 
20  feet  wide,  raised  on  iron  columns  and  sup- 
ported upon  an  iron  viaduct.  Tlic  roadway  would 
be  narrowed  from  Hungerford  to  Paul’s-wharf^ 
along  which,  except  in  front  of  Somerset  House 
and  the  Temple  Gardens,  houses,  shops,  and  warc-- 
houses,  would  be  built,  and  would  increase  remune- 
ration, HS  he  would  subsequently  show.  He  had 
intended  also  to  construct  a railw-ay  from  Hunger- 
ford to  London-bridge,  but  he  confessed  he  had 
been  obliged  to  abandon  it  in  consequence  of  the 
amount  of  compensation  that  would  be  required. 
The  roadway  would  be  carried  on  from  Faul’s- 
wharf  to  Fishmongers’  hall.  The  estimates  for 
the  works  on  the  north  side  was  953,809/.,  to  thia 
lie  added  100,000/.  for  compensation  to  persons 
for  temporary  losses  during  the  progress  of  tho 
works,  and  adding  to  this  10  per  cent,  for 
cotitingencies,  raised  the  total  estimate  for  the 
north  side  works  to  1,281,000/.  On  the  south 
side  he  proposed  to  carry  out  works  on  the 
same  principle,  by  the  construction  of  a quay 
wall,  with  tidal  basins  inside.  The  total  estimate 
for  both  sides  of  the  river  was  1,900,000/.  By  this 
plan,  and  by  railway  foundations  above  the  high- 
water  mark,  there  would  be  obtained  315,000 
superficial  feet  which  could  be  sold  or  let  out  for 
building  purposes;  on  the  south  side  there  would 
be  obtained  499,500  superficial  feet,  making 
81-1,500  superficial  feet.  He  had  valued  that  land 
at  1/.  per  foot,  representing  81-1,500/.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  should  have  -100  cellar  wharfs  on  the 
Middlesex  side,  for  stowing  coals,  str.aw,  and  other 
commodities,  and  300  similar  cellar  wharfs  on 
the  Surrey  side;  and  these  be  calculated  would 
be  worth  750,500/.,  so  that  the  total  calculated 
remuneration  was  1,561,000/.,  leaving  about 
336,000/.  to  be  provided. 

Captain  Morgan  was  next  called,  and  informed 
the  committee  that  he  had  formerly  been  super- 
intendent of  the  London  Docks,  and  gave  evidence 
with  respect  to  his  experience  of  the  effect  of 
narrowing  the  river  with  regard  to  the  tidal 
supply  of  water  to  those  docks.  He  considered 
that  an  embankment  was  prejudicial  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river. 


UNHEALTHY  HOUSES. 

Sir, — Perceiving  a paragnapb  in  the  Guilder  of 
last  week,  cautioning  the  public  as  to  the  ill 
drainage  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  event  of  a 
sudden  change  of  the  weather,  will  you  permit  me 
to  ask  what  steps  it  is  advisable  for  me  to  take 
under  the  following  circumstances  : — 

I have  hired  a cottage  for  a term  ; have  a family 
of  six  children  (delicate).  I find,  now  that  I have 
got  in,  the  drains  are  in  a horrifying  condition  j 
the  steoch  is  intolerable;  the  rats  running  about 
like  bees;  not  a drop  of  water,  except  rain- 
water; my  liberal  landlord  refuses  to  layout  a 
fraction,  or  to  release  me  from  the  bouse,  adding, 
that  if  I (as  I have  threatened)  refuse  to  pay  the 
rent,  he  will  immediately  distrain.  I am  a work- 
ing man  with  a large  family,  and  limited  income, 
and  took  the  cottage  for  the  benefit  of  country 
air  for  my  children,  at  serious  inconvenience  to 
myself.  If  your  correspondents  can  throw  out 
any  suggestion  how  to  act,  I shall  feel  e.vtreraely 
obliged.  Are  there  no  sanitary  inspectors  ? 

A/a/iny.  T.  P.  M. 


June23,1^0.] 


THE  MARBLES  OF  TUSCANY  AND 
MODENA,  AND  THOSE  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES. 

A PAPER  was  read,  on  23rd  May,  at  tbe  Society 
of  Arts,  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Jervis,  F.G.S.,  “ On  the 
History,  Geological  and  Geographical  Distribution, 
and  Commercial  Bearings  of  the  Marbles  of  Tus- 
cany and  Modena,  and  of  the  Boracic  Acid  Lagoons 
of  the  Marcmme.” 

The  salient  points  treated  of  in  reference  to 
maible  related  to  a proposition  for  tramroads  con- 
nected with  the  quarries  at  Carrara,  Serravezza, 
and  Massa, — the  quarrying  by  cave  workings, 
instead  of  allowing  the  stone  to  be  continually  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere, — the  absurd  practice  of 
the  late  Modenese  Government  of  taxing  the  mar- 
bles,— and  the  small  quantity  of  marble  which  we 
consume  in  England,  where  it  could  be  so  advan- 
tageously employed  for  domestic  architectural 
purposes,  especially  for  internal  decoration. 

^Besides  the  geological,  topographical,  historical, 
mineralogical,  and  other  varied  and  interesting 
information  afforded  in  the  paper,  it  contained 
statistical  and  other  practical  and  useful  details, 
some  of  which  we  may  here  quote. 

I have  been  unable  (said  Mr.  Jervis)  to  find  the 
statistics  of  the  production  of  the  late  Duchess  of 
Modena  in  any  publication  issued  in  that  state.  The 
Annuario  Economico  Statistico  dell’  Italia,  Torino, 
1853,  gives  little  more  satisfactory  information.  It 
is  there  stated  that  the  exports  of  marble  from 
Carrara,  from  1837  to  1846,  were  valued  at 
370,341L  The  total  produce  in  1847,  including 
that  for  home  consumption,  was  estimated  as 
worth  66,139?.  At  the  same  period,  2,258  per- 
sons were  employed  directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
marble  trade.  Through  the  kindness  of  Sig. 
Fabricotti,  a gentleman  who  owns  extensive 
quarries,  I am  enabled  to  publish  more  particulars 
than  have  probably  been  yet  set  before  the  English 
public.  That  gentleman  has  made  out  a table, 
which,  though  not  official,  may  be  considered  as 
pretty  accurate. 

The  paper  gave  rise  to  a practical  and  inter- 
esting discussion,  of  which  we  must  endeavour 
to  give  an  abstract. 

Mr.  John  Bell  said  there  could  hardly  be  a more 
interesting  subject  for  discussion  than  that  of  the 
marbles  used  in  art,  amongst  which,  perhaps,  the 
white  marbles  would  be  the  most  interesting,  be- 
cause the  statues  of  old  and  of  the  present  day 
were  usually  made  from  them.  Marbles  were, 
however,  found  with  great  variety  of  colour,  and 
in  that  way,  no  doubt,  they  would  be  extremely 
. interesting  as  regarded  their  use  in  the  decoration 
of  public  buildings,  &c.,  which  opened  a field  that 
perhaps  had  not  been  of  late  sufficiently  worked. 
He  believed  it  was  contemplated  tliat  a great  deal 
of  the  interior  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  should  be 
executed,  if  the  funds  admitted  of  it,  in  various- 
coloured  marbles,  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
which  were  now  to  be  seen  in  the  apartments  of 
the  surveyor,  Mr.  Penrose,  in  the  Chapter-house. 
The  observations  of  Mr.  Jervis,  with  respect  to 
these  marbles,  were  very  valuable.  There  were, 
however,  numerous  descriptions  of  marbles,  both 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  which  were  of  very 
beautiful  colour,  which  had  been  worked  for  a short 
time,  and  then,  for  some  reason,  laid  aside.  There 
were  also  some  fine  white  marbles  obtained  in  this 
country,  but  whether  they  were  sufficiently  white 
throughout  for  statuary  purposes  he  did  not  know. 
The  white  marbles  of  Scotland  and  Donegal  were 
very  beautiful.  No  description  of  white  marble, 
however,  equalled  the  Parian,  which  had  been 
principally  found  in  the  island  of  Parosjbuthe 
belived  that  the  whole  yield  of  it  had  been  com- 
pletely exhausted.  A similar  description  of  marble 
had  been  found  in  tbe  neighbouring  island  of 
Naxos.  The  beauty  of  Parian  marble  consisted  in 
this — that  it  had  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
transparency  that  there  was  in  the  human  flesh, 
which  made  it  so  suitable  for  statuary.  The  Car- 
rara marble  was  of  a dift'erent  character  • it  was 
not  nearly  so  beautiful  as  the  Parian  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sculpture.  It  was  called  lunar  marble, 
from  its  moonlight  colour.  Mr.  Jervis  had  alluded 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  blocks  of  marble  were 
sent  rolling  down  the  sides  of  the  hills  at  Carrara 
and  Serravezza.  It  was  no  doubt  highly  desirable 
that  a better  mode  of  bringing  down  the  marble 
should  be  adopted.  He  believed  the  blocks  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  blasted  with  gunpowder, 
which  shook  the  marble  very  much,  and  then  tbe 
rolling  down  the  steep  declivities  of  the  mountains 
tended  to  increase  the  " shakes  ” throughout  the 
i block,  and  deteriorated  the  quality  of  the  marble 
I for  the  purposes  of  art. 

_ Professor  Tennant  said  ho  had  brought  with 
him  an  old  diagram  of  brecciated  marbles,  com- 


THE  BUILDER. 


posed  of  broken  fragments,  of  which  chimney- 
pieces  were  often  made.  Another  form  was  that 
of  the  conglomerated  marbles,  which  were  exten- 
sively used  some  years  ago  for  decorative  purposes. 
Many  specimens  of  them  were  to  be  found  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  other  of  the  older  palaces  in 
this  country.  He  was  sorry  Mr.  Jervis  had  not 
given  them  a little  more  information  with  regard 
to  other  materials  which  were  found  in  the 
country  of  which  he  had  principally  treated. 
Amongst  other  substances  might  be  mentioned 
alabaster  and  serpentine.  The  serpentine  was  the 
“ green  marble  “ of  Italy,  and  was  at  the  present 
time  used  there  to  an  enormous  extent.  These 
compact  marbles  were  useful  for  many  purposes, 
although  they  were  not  adapted  for  external  work 
in  this  country,  owing  to  the  influence  of  our 
climate.  He  would  particularly  refer  those  in- 
terested in  this  subject  to  the  house  No.  76, 
Strand,  the  interior  of  which  was  some  few  years 
ago  fitted  up  at  great  expense  in  various  marbles. 
It  was  now  occupied  as  a penny  newsroom,  and  it 
would  well  repay  a visit  to  inspect  the  beautiful 
marbles  which  were  let  into  tbe  walls,  although 
at  the  same  time  they  would  have  presented  to 
them  the  fact  of  the  perishable  nature  of  those 
Continental  marbles  under  tbe  influence  of  the 
London  atmosphere.  Professor  Tennant  proceeded 
to  call  attention  to  a serpentine  material,  which 
was  to  be  obtained  by  thousands  of  tons  in  Gal- 
way— a fact  he  believed  not  generally  known.  In 
the  model-room  of  the  Society’s  house  there  was 
to  be  found,  in  a window-seat,  a remarkably  fine 
collection  of  British  marbles.  They  had  been 
roughly  used,  but  if  they  were  repolished  they 
would  form  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  collections 
of  British  marbles  that  could  be  met  with.  Few 
countries  afforded  better  specimens  of  marble  than 
the  British  Islands.  They  might  be  placed  as 
“ No.  2 ” in  the  series  of  conntries  which  afforded 
marbles.  In  Tuscany,  however,  these  materials 
might  be  obtained  at  comparatively  small  cost  if 
proper  machinery  were  introduced  for  the  work- 
ing of  the  quarries  on  a large  scale, 

Mr.  Jervis  remarked  that  the  marbles  of  this 
country  generally  partook  of  the  character  of 
limestones.  All  British  marbles  might  be  called 
either  marbles  or  limestones.  With  regard  to 
tbe  marbles  of  Italy  it  was  different.  All  the 
specimens  on  the  table  from  Carrara  had  a more 
or  less  crystaUine  structure,  aud  had  lost  their 
original  texture.  In  illustration  of  this  he  might 
state  that  in  the  marble  districts  of  England  the 
detritus  produced  by  the  action  of  the  weather 
was  in  the  form  of  a kind  of  mud.  Near  Bristol 
the  roads  in  rainy  weather  were  covered  with  a 
close,  compact  mud,  which  adhered  very  tightly 
to  the  clothes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  going 
through  Carrara,  be  had  noticed  that  the  detritus 
was  of  a different  character.  The  crystalline  par- 
ticles were  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
weather,  and  the  result  was  calcareous  sand,  in 
particles  of  considerable  size. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  said  he  would  offer  a few  re- 
marks of  a practical  nature.  Many  years  ago  he 
read  a paper  before  this  society,  “On  Marbles, 
and  their  adaptation  to  ornamental  purposes,”  At 
that  time  he  had  endeavoured  to  discover  some 
record  amongst  ancient  authorities  which  would 
satisfy  him  that  Carrara  marble  was  to  be  found 
amongst  some  of  our  antiquities.  He  had,  how- 
ever, hitherto  failed  to  satisfy  himself  that  there 
were  any  antiquities  now  remaining  of  Carrara 
marble.  In  this  country  no  building  of  Carrara 
marble  had  stood  even  a couple  of  centuries.  The 
cornices  and  capitals  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome 
were  of  white  marble,  but  he  very  much  doubted 
whether  they  were  from  Carrara,  aud  a great  por- 
tion of  St.  Peter’s  was  built  of  Travertine,  which 
remained  very  white  up  to  the  present  day.  They 
knew  very  well  that  in  this  country  Carrara 
marble  would  not  last  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
and  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  find  a specimen  150 
years  old,  unless  it  had  been  preserved  by  repeated 
painting.  The  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  in  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  had  suflered  from  the  weather,  and  it 
had  been  necessary  to  replace  some  portions.  Since 
that  it  had  been  frequently  painted,  and  might 
possibly  last  for  many  years  longer.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  in  warmer  climates  the  Carrara 
marble  might  be  more  durable.  There  was  a spe- 
cimen which  was  within  reach  of  the  inspection  of 
all — the  statue  of  Her  Majesty  in  the  Royal  E.x- 
ebango.  That  was  going  very  fast,  and  the  an- 
gular portions  might  be  easily  broken  oft'  with  the 
thumb  and  finger.  The  same  might  be  said  of  tbe 
statue  of  Charles  II.,  which  was  placed  in  a niche 
in  the  ambulatory  of  the  same  building.  Another 
important  material  was  the  dove  marble,  which 
contained  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  carbonaceous 
matter.  In  his  opinion  this  colouring  matter 
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diffused  through  the  mass  made  it  more  durable. 
A specimen  of  that  marble  was  afi’orded  by  tbe 
tomb  erected  about  thirty  years  ago  by  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey  to  the  memory  of  David  Watts,  in  St. 
Johu’s-wood  burying-ground.  That,  even,  was 
already  in  a state  of  decay.  Another  specimen  of 
perishing  marble  was  to  be  found  in  the  Marble 
Arch,  at  the  end  of  Oxford-street.  With  regard 
to  the  marble  of  Porto  Venere,  mentioned  in  the 
paper,  it  had  this  disadvantage,  that  it  was  apt  to 
split  under  the  action  of  the  hammer.  With  re- 
ference to  the  sawing  of  the  marble  abroad,  the 
material  was  of  that  extremely  brittle  nature 
that  it  should  be  transported  in  larger  blocks 
to  its  destination,  as,  when  sawn  into  slabs,  it 
was  extremely  liable  to  split.  It  could  be  sawn 
in  this  country  so  cheaply,  that  it  could  never  iii 
the  long  run  answer  the  purpose  of  the  merchant 
to  import  it  already  sawn.  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  Parian  marble  was  infinitely 
superior  to  the  Carrara  in  standing  tbe  weather 
ill  this  country.  The  only  specimens  which  had 
been  exposed  were  fragments  at  tbo  British 
Museum,  which  had  stood  out  of  doors.  Carrara 
marble  became  disintegrated  all  through  the 
mass,  but  the  action  of  tbe  atmosphere  upon 
Parian  marble  only  decomposed  the  surface,  as 
was  shown  by  the  Elgin  marbles.  In  cases  where 
the  object  was  durability,  as  in  the  instance  of 
monuments  and  tombs  in  cemeteries,  he  should 
prefer  many  descriptions  of  stone  to  marble. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  Society  upon 
the  interesting  paper  which  had  been  presented 
to  them  that  evening,  and  also  upon  tbe  practical 
character  of  the  discussion  which  had  arisen  upon 
it.  He  was  persuaded,  from  conversations  he  had 
had  with  Mr.  Jervis,  that  he  had  not  communi- 
cated one  tenth  part  of  the  information  he  pos- 
sessed on  this  subject.  He  would  advert  for  a 
moment  to  tbe  disintegration  of  tbe  stones  alluded 
to,  w'hich  was  so  important  in  an  economic  point 
of  view.  In  connection  with  all  these  facts,  ob- 
servations were  easily  made  in  the  laboratory  upon 
the  comparative  durability  of  stones.  Those  who 
had  burnt  various  descriptions  of  limestones  knew 
the  different  way  in  which  the  fire  acted  upon 
them.  Carrara  marble,  if  heated  in  a tire, 
crumbled  to  pieces ; that  disintegration  took  place 
to  which  Mr.  Smith  had  alluded.  The  particles  of 
Carrara  marble  were  held  together  by  so  slight  a 
tie  that  the  heat  of  the  fire  destroyed  their  cohe- 
sion. ,In  other  kinds  of  marble  the  cohesive 
power,  about  which  we  knew  so  little,  was  infi- 
nitely greater.  The  Chairman  concluded  by  pro- 
posing a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Jervis  for  his 
excellent  paper.  The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  the  Ist 
of  June,  we  may  here  add,  contains  a supplemen- 
tary letter  answering  objections  raised  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Smith,  and  corroborating  Mr.  Bell’s  re- 
mark regarding  the  use  of  Carrara  marble,  as 
proved  by  tbo  name  of  the  port  whence  it  was 
shipped,  viz.  Luna.  The  letter  alluded  to  also 
contains  the  prices  of  marbles  at  Serravezza. 


THE  “BUILDER’S”  LAW  NOTES. 

Alteration  of  Fboricay.— -There  was  a footway 
across  a brook,  by  means  of  fourteen  stepping- 
stones.  Tbe  surveyors  of  the  highways  of  the 
parish  reduced  the  number  of  the  stepping-stones 
to  eight,  increased  their  height,  and  placed  flag- 
stones on  the  top  of  them,  forming  a kind  of 
bridge  for  the  public  convenience,  whereby  the 
traffic  on  the  footway  was  increased  to  tbe  annoy- 
ance of  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  laud.  He 
caused  the  flagstones  to  be  removed,  and  was  con- 
victed before  the  magistrates  on  an  information 
by  the  surveyors  under  the  Highw.ay  Act.  Hav- 
ing appealed  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  that 
court  set  aside  tbe  conviction,  on  the  ground  that 
tbe  surveyor  was  guilty  of  a trespass  in  putting 
down  the  flags.  It  was  an  unauthorized  enlarge- 
ment of  the  public  right  by  making  tbo  way  a 
species  of  bridge. — Sutcliffe  v.  The  Surveyors  of 
Soioerby. 

Pawnbrokers. — Loss  of  Pledge  by  Neglect.-~-k 
pawnbroker  placed  a gold  watch  (a  pledge)  with 
other  valuable  property  in  a strong  room  which 
was  left  at  night  without  any  guard.  No  person 
slept  on  the  premises.  Tbo  bouse  was  entered  at 
night,  the  room  broken  open,  and  the  watch  with 
other  property  stolen.  In  an  action  against  the 
pawnbroker  he  was  adjudged  by  the  magistrate  to 
pay  tbe  pawner  the  full  value  of  the  watch,  and 
this  decision  was  confirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Queeu’s  Bench  on  appeal  j it  being  held  that  to 
leave  unguarded  premises  contaiiiiug  so  much 
valuable  property  was  a “ neglect  ” within  the 
meaning  of  the  Pawnbrokers’  Act,  — Sealing 
{appellant)  v.  Cathrell  {respondent). 
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THE  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  MUSEUM  : WINDOW. 


THE  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  MUSEUM. 

Oxford  is  celebrating  its  great  Commcmora* 
tlon  Festival,  and  is  running  over  with  life.  Thei'C 
have  been  concerts,  and  speeches,  and  exercises : 
all  the  buildings  have  been  examined,  and  the  ad- 
joining localities  visited.  That  we  may  be  apropos, 
we  give  sonic  additional  illustrations  of  the 
University  Museum,  namely,  a view  in  the  court, 
showing  chiefly  the  ironwork  of  the  roof  and  its 
supports,  and  one  of  the  windows.  In  previous 
volumes  will  be  found  a plan  of  the  whole,  exter- 
nal views,  and  examples  of  the  carved  capitals 
and  corbels,  together  with  descriptive  particulars.* 
The  museum  was  built,  as  our  readers  know, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Deane  & 
Woodward. 

The  ornamental  portion  of  the  roof  is  of 
wrought-irou,  and  was  executed  by  Mr.  Skidmore. 
Ill  the  spandrils  it  takes  the  shape  of  interwoven 
branches,  with  leaf  and  flower,  of  cheanut,  syca- 
more, palm,  oak,  and  other  trees,  while  in  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  and  elsewhere  arc  seen 
the  passion-flower,  water-lily,  ivy,  holly,  and  other 
plants,  effectively  wrought.  The  amount  of  the 
contract  for  the  ironwork  of  the  roof,  including 
the  cast-iron  pillars,  was  5,000f. 

Mr.  Munro  has  completed  six  of  the  statues,  to 
be  placed  on  corbels  against  the  piers  of  the 
cloister  around  the  court,  namely  Galileo,  Leibnitz, 
and  Newton,  commissioned  for  presentation  by 
her  Majesty  the  Queen 5 Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  by 
the  Marquis  of  Lothian  j James  Watt,  by  Mr. 
Boulton ; and  Hippocrates,  by  Mr.  Buskin. 


Lord  Bacon  Biguted. — We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Murray  will  shortly  publish  “Francis 
Bacon,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,”  by  Mr.  Hep- 
worth  Dixon,  being  an  inquiry  into  his  life  and  cha- 
racter based  on  letters  and  documents  hitherto 
unpublished.  This  work,  though  new  in  form  and 
in  material,  will  contain  the  substance  of  the  very 
remarkable  and  interesting  articles  on  the  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  Aihenmim  in  January  last. 


• See  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  291,  318,  aip.  Vol.XVII.  pp.  252, 
25.1,  401,  4«a. 


I THE  VOICE  OF  A TOWN. 

! We  once  spoke  of  the  voices  of  old  buildings. 
The  thoughtful  wayfarer  in  this  great  city  cannot 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  varied  and  peculiar 
sounds  which  form  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
teeming  city,  and  which  mingle  together  and  pro- 
duce a voice  singularly  impressive.  Ib  may  be 
heard  with  solemn  effect  sounding  in  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul’s,  and  less  loudly,  though  distinct,  in 
still  weather,  in  quiet  nooks  in  the  suburbs.  When 
the  varied  materials  which  compose  this  mighty 
voice  are  considered,  the  mind  becomes  bewildered 
in  the  contemplation  of  what  for  more  than 
2,000  years  has  been  constantly  increasing,  and 
now  includes  the  mingled  tones  of  nearly 
3,000,000  of  people.  What  rolling  of  carriages, 
what  clattering  of  heavily-harnessed  horses,  aid 
in  the  hubbub  ! The  measured  tread  of  a detach- 
ment of  police,  the  marching  and  countermarch- 
ing of  soldiers,  the  footsteps  of  thousands,  the 
1mm  of  schools,  the  unceasing  rattle  of  steam- 
engines,  and  the  roar  of  furnaces,  are  amongst 
the  details  ! Many  evil  voices  are  raised,  but  there 
is  also  a corrective  agency  at  work,  for  preachers 
in  churches  and  chapels,  professors,  and  lec- 
turers, are  busy;  and  missionaries,  who  in  cer- 
tain districts  arc  as  greatly  needed  as  they  are 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  zealously  labour;  while 
lawgivers,  judges,  and  magistrates,  who  dispense 
laws,  and  the  crowd  of  council  exercise  their  im- 
portant functions. 

The  mallet  of  the  sculptor:  the  more  homely 
but  useful  working  of  the  stonemason;  the 
hammering  of  the  carpenter,  and  the  chipping  of 
the  bricklayer;  even  the  quick  tapping  of  the 
coffin-maker,  all  play  their  part  in  the  city  voice. 
Music  and  minstrelsy;  the  hoarse  voice  of  street 
traders  are  there ; in  banks  and  counting-houses 
the  chinking  of  gold  adds  a low  but  important 
sound.  Go  where  you  may,  additions  are  made  to 
the  voice.  Ten  or  twelve  thousand  machines  of 
the  half-starved  Spitalfields  silk  weavers  give 
a peculiar  note.  Bells  toll,  others  ring  joyful 
peals,  and  some  send  forth  old-fashioned  tunes ; 
so  great,  however,  is  the  roar  of  the  city,  that 
these  cannot  be  heard  when  more  than  a few 
yards  distant. 


! Memory  goes  hack  to  many  city  sounds  which 
I contribute  towards  the  general  whole  : the  pecu- 
' liar  and  rambling  voice  of  madness;  the  com- 
pressed moan  of  suffering  in  hospitals;  the  lamen- 
tations for  those  who  every  hour  die  in  this  vast 
hive.  There  are,  however,  more  pleasant  sugges- 
tions in  it.  The  language  of  most  civilized  nations 
and  the  music  of  sunny  lands  may  be  detected.  In 
a street  in  Bloomsbury,  a few  hours  ago,  w'c  heard 
the  peculiar  note  of  the  Italian  bag-pipe.  Soon  a 
group  of  shepherds  of  the  Abruzzi  came  in  sight, 
performing  the  dance  of  their  native  district. 
Singular  was  the  contrast  with  all  around : 
dusky  black  hats,  trimmed  with  scarlet  ribbons, 
glittering  silver  crosses  and  other  ornaments; 
closely-fittiug  coats  of  sheepskin,  with  the  hail- 
turned  outwards;  knee  breeches  of  bright  glossy 
green,  like  the  breast  of  the  peacock ; goatskin 
wallets  and  water-bottles  ; the  legs  covered  with 
leathern  sandals;  the  primitive  bag-pipe,  formed 
of  goatskin,  together  with  swarthy  counte- 
nances and  coal-black  hair,  presented  a curious 
picture,  the  more  remarkable  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  costume  has  remained  unchanged 
for  more  than  a thousand  years.  The  old  Homans, 
whose  effigies  are  in  the  Museum  hard  by,  have 
listened  to  the  same  piping;  and  so  the  past  is 
wedded  to  the  present : and  a note  of  sound,  one 
component  of  the  mighty  voice  of  London,  sug- 
gests a long  train  of  thought,  and  makes  the 
world  populous  with  the  dead. 


THE  PUBLIC  PABKS,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S. 

Me.  Caxteet  Vatjx,  formerly  of  London,  now 
architect  to  the  public  parks  at  New  York,  in  a 
private  letter  says  that  “ the  park  is  quite  a 
popular  affair  already,  40,000  or  60,000  people 
visiting  it  every  fine  Sunday,  even  in  cool  weather. 
We  have  fortunately  secured  another  half-million 
pounds  for  it  this  last  winter.  It  has  already  cost 
one  half  million;  hut  this  has  resulted  to  a consi- 
derable extent  from  the  streets  all  round  being  at 
inconvenient  levels,  and  from  the  great  quantity 
of  rock  everywhere.  The  park  is  miles  long, 
and  half  a mile  wide.” 
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CHURCH-BUILDING  SEIYS. 

Ipsmch. — The  foundation-stone  of  Burlington 
Chapel  has  just  been  laid.  The  new  chapel, 
according  to  our  authority,  the  Suffolk  Chronicle, 
will  be  identified  with  no  particular  sect.  It  is  to 
be  called  Burlington  Chapel,  sinaply  because  it 
will  stand  in  Burlington-road.  A few  years  ago, 
this  part  of  the  town  was  the  domain  of  market- 
gardeners.  Now  it  is  studded  with  houses  and 
villas,  and  the  builder  is  still  superseding  the  gar- 
dener. The  new  edifice  will  be  Italian  in  cha- 
racter, and  built  with  red  brick,  with  stone  and 
white  brick  dressings.  The  external  dimensions 
are  76  feet  by  -15  feet,  and  it  is  estimated  to  seat 
360  persons,  exclusive  of  galleries,  which  will  not 
be  erected  at  present.  The  plans  also  include 
school-rooms  and  vestries.  The  architect  is  Jlr. 
Ribbans;  the  builder,  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Freston,  whose 
tender  was  1,059^.,  and  who  has  engaged  to  com- 
plete his  contract  by  October  next. 

Wivenhoe  {Colchester). — The  wood-carving  of 
the  restored  church,  described  on  16th  June,  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Policy,  of  Wivenhoe,  and  Mr. 
Radburn,  of  Williain-strcet,  Regent’s-park. 

Loughton  {lUssex). — The  first  stone  of  the  new 
Baptist  ch.npel  was  laid  on  Thursday,  7th  instant, 
by  Su*  S.  M.  Peto,  Bart.,  M.P.  It  is  intended  to 
accommodate  about  350  persons.  There  are  no 
galleries  at  present,  but  provision  is  made  for  them, 
should  the  increasing  population  require  their  in- 
troduction. The  plan  is  a parallelogram,  with 
curved  approaches  by  twenty-one  steps  at  the 
sides,  which  take  you  to  the  floor  of  the  chapel, 
beneath  which  are  school-rooms.  The  style  is 
Roman  Doric,  on  a rusticated  base.  The  total 
cost  of  erection  is  to  be  l,930f.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  William  D’Oyley;  the  builder,  Mr.  Martin 
Page. 

Wallingford  {Berk^. — The  foundation  stones 
of  the  Episcopal  and  Nonconformist  chapels,  in 
connection  with  the  new  cemetery,  at  Walling- 
ford, have  been  laid  by  the  mayor.  The  plans 
and  designs,  selected  by  the  Board  in  competition, 
were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Woodman  & Poulton, 
airchitects,  Reading.  The  style  adopted  by  them 
is  the  Early  Decorated  Gothic.  Messrs.  Orton  & 
Child,  of  Reading,  are  the  builders,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  works,  which  they  have  under- 
taken to  complete  in  six  months,  is  a little  under 
2,000?. 

Bristol. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new  Con- 
gregational church  has  beeu  laid  at  Redlaud-park. 
The  edifice  will  be  erected  on  the  north  side  of 
the  nursery-ground  which  lies  to  the  right  of 
White  Ladics’-road.  The  architecture  will  be  in 
the  Early  English  style,  aud  will  be  simple  In  de- 
sign. The  material  used  is  to  be  blue  lias,  with 
freestone  dressings;  aud,  by  way  of  variety,  a deep 
red  sandstone  will  be  introduced.  The  church 
will  consist  of  a nave,  and  north  and  south  aisles, 
with  a transeptal  recess  in  the  north  aisle,  in 
which  will  be  placed  a Scudamore  organ.  The 
length  of  the  nave  will  be  73  feet,  and  the  width, 
with  the  aisles,  -18  feet,  besides  small  transeptal 
projections  to  the  aisle.  The  nave  is  to  be  26  feet 
8 inches  wide,  and  50  feet  in  height.  The  edifice 
will  be  lighted  by  a clerestory  round  the  aisles. 
Sitting  accommodation  will  be  provided  for  520, 
and  It  is  intended  at  some  future  time  to  add  an 
end  gallery.  The  pillars  in  the  nave  will  be  octa- 
gonal in  form,  and  of  blue  Pennant  stone,  with 
carved  freestone  capitals.  The  tower,  wliich  will 
be  16  feet  square,  and  which,  with  the  spire  (of 
slate),  is  to  be  141  feet  in  height,  is  intended  to  be 
placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  whole,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  ground  and  all  extras,  is  4,200Z.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Fripp  tS:  Ponton,  of  Bristol; 
mason,  R.  Wilkens;  carpenter,  D.  Jones;  plas- 
terer, C.  Hill ; plumber,  H.  B.  Osborne. 

Barlourne  ( Worcester). — A new  church  is  to  be 
erected  at  Barbourne,  near  the  Crown  Inn,  on  the 
Droitwich  road.  The  edifice  is  to  be  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  will  accommodate  about  500 
persons.  It  will  have  a chancel,  nave,  aisles, 
vestry,  entrance-porch,  aud  tower.  The  entire 
length  is  125  feet;  and  from  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  the  pinnacle  on  tower,  120  feet.  The  east 
and  west  windows  will  be  of  three  and  four-light 
trifoliated  lancets,  with  quatrefoils  and  tracery, 
the  masonry  of  grey  Alvelcy  stone,  and  the 
windows  iu  the  side  walls  will  be  coupled  lancets  : 
there  is  to  be  also  a range  of  clerestory  lights, 

■ deeply  recessed.  Four  pointed  arches  divide  the 
1 aisles  from  the  nave.  Tlie  porch  is  on  the  southern 
s side,  opening  into  the  aisle.  Minton's  tiles  will 
1 be  used  in  the  chancel.  The  walls  are  to  be  con- 
5 structed  of  Hadley  stone,  presented,  according  to 
t the  Worcester  Herald,  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Curtler.  The 
c church  is  to  be  covered  in  by  the  1st  of  next  May, 


and  the  whole  work  completed  by  the  1st  of  August, 

Holmer  {Hereford).  — The  ancient  church  of 
Holmer,  one  mile  and  a half  north  of  the  city  of 
Hereford,  on  the  Leominster  road,  has  been  re- 
stored. The  work  of  restoration  has  been  executed 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Evins,  of  Hereford,  architect.  The 
chancel  not  being  under  the  control  of  the  paidsb, 
that  part  has  not  been  touched.  The  expense  of 
the  improvements  has  been  almost  wholly  met  by 
voluntary  contributions.  The  school  cost  480Z., 
of  which  208?.  was  a grant;  and  the  cost  of  the 
restoration  of  the  church  is  about  330?.,  of  which 
only  50?.  has  been  supplied  by  a church-rate. 
Exclusive  of  the  chancel,  accommodation  has  been 
thus  provided  for  228  persons  in  the  nave,  and 
50  iu  the  gallery;  total,  273.  The  woodwork  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Mason;  the  stonework  by 
Messrs.  David  & Philip  Pritchard;  the  stone 
carving  by  Mr.  P.  Pritcbai-d;  and  tbe  colouring 
by  Messrs.  Savory  k.  Son. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Chester. — A stained-glass  window  has  been 
lately  fixed  iu  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Chester.  It  is 
the  gift  of  the  Rev.  John  Watson,  the  rector. 
The  window  is  divided  into  four  compartments, 
each  containing  a group  illustrating  the  following 
subjects : — The  Miracle  of  our  Saviour  at  the 
Marriage  Feast;  Feeding  the  Multitude;  the 
Woman  taken  in  Adultery;  Martha  and  Mary. 
They  are  fixed  in  a geometric  form,  sun-ounded 
with  ornamental  scroll  work,  of  the  Early  English 
period.  The  rector,  according  to  the  Chester 
Chronicle,  has  fixed  upon  subjects  for  tbe  same 
side  of  the  church,  illustrating  the  entire  life  of 
our  Saviour.  The  w'lndow  just  fixed  has  beeu 
executed  by  Messrs.  J.  A.  Forrest  & Co.,  of  Liver- 
pool, the  same  firm  who  executed  the  window  In 
the  church  at  Chester  Castle. 

Ripon. — There  has  beeu  inserted  in  the  third 
large  Perpendicular  window,  on  tbe  south  aisle  of 
the  nave  of  Ripon  Cathedral,  a window  of  stained 
glass,  “to  the  memory  of  the  lion.  Caroline,  wife 
of  Charles  Thomas  Longley,  successively  Bishop 
of  Ripon  aud  Durham,  who  died  in  1858.”  The 
window  was  purchased  by  subscription.  There  are 
three  large  figures,  representing  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity — the  last  of  which  occupies  the  centre 
light.  Jlessrs.  Hardman,  of  Bii-miugham,  were 
the  artists. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  LEARNED  SOCIETIES. 

In  the  rooms  of  the  different  societies  in  the 
metropolis  there  are  matters  of  curious  interest, 
which,  although  well  known  to  members  and  their 
friends,  are  not  visible  to  tbe  masses  of  the  com- 
munity. For  instance,  in  the  apartments  of  the 
RoyaV Academy,  there  arc  the  diploma  pictures  of 
the  Academicians  since  the  foumlation  of  that  in- 
stitution. Some  of  these  are  certainly  not  worthy 
of  the  masters,  but,  taking  them  as  a whole,  they 
present  many  characteristics  which  repay  study. 
In  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  tlitre 
are  many  rare  objects,  which  are  seen  but  by  few. 

At  the  Royal  Society,  in  Burlington  House, 
there  are  some  choice  matters,  which  have  a 
world-wide  interest.  There  are,  for  instance,  the 
sun-dial  cut  in  stone  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  own 
bands,  and  the  first  reflecting  telescope,  which  was 
also  fashioned  by  tbe  skilful  liands  of  the  great 
philosopher.  The  electrical  machine  of  Dr. 
Priestlcy>  of  Birmingham,  has  been  recently  added. 
The  mace  presented  to  tbe  Society  by  King 
Charles  I.  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  mace  of 
the  House  of  Commons  (“the  bauble”),  which 
Oliver  Cromwell  ordered  to  be  taken  away.  There 
is  a fine  collection  of  portraits. 


THE  PRESENT  HIGH  PRICE  OP 
PROVISIONS. 

Tiie  present  prices  press  very  heavily  on  the 
workman.  Great  meetings  on  the  subject  have 
been  held  at  Bristol  and  elsewhere.  Many  have 
blamed  tbe  dealers,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  for 
causing  the  present  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
price  of  butcher’s  meat,  and  recommend  that  we 
should  go  back  to  plans  which  were  once  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  “forestalling” 
or  the  trimming  of  the  markets.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  in  these  days  of  competition,  provisions 
will  find  their  true  market  value,  and  that  such 
proceedings  would  be  of  no  avail.  The  lambs 
have  perished  this  season  in  consequence  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  cattle  have  died 
iu  vast  numbers  for  want  of  fodder  and  from  dis- 
ease caused  by  the  flooding  of  the  land.  In  short, 


the  demand  for  butcher's  meat  is  greater  than  the 
supply.  For  some  time  past,  even  in  good  seasons^ 
this  evil  has  been  apparently  on  the  increase. 
Tbe  subject,  therefore,  requires  careful  considera- 
tion how  to  obtain  increased  supplies  from  abroad, 
and  also  how  best  to  increase  and  economize 
the  quantity  produced  at  home.  The  popu- 
lation is  constantly  increasing,  and  in  times 
of  prosperity  great  quantities  of  animal  food  are 
consumed.  It  is  reported,  too,  that  from  one 
cause  aud  another  the  English  stock  is  falling 
short.  Amongst  the  reasons  given  for  this  is  the 
practice  of  killing  animals  at  an  early  age  for  the 
market,  and  so  preventing  the  proper  extent  of 
breeding.  This  is  worthy  of  thought.  An  en- 
deavour should  be  made  to  save  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. At  present,  one-tblrd  of  the  nutritious 
portions  of  animal  food  used  by  the  families  of  the 
working  classes  is  wasted;  while,  in  the  kitchens 
of  the  rich,  a groat  saving  might  be  made, 
which  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  tho 
poor,  if  rightly  applied. 


TO  ASCERTAIN  WEIGHT  OF  LEAD,  &c. 

“ One  of  the  Profession”  asks  (p.  355)  for  a 
means  of  ascertaining  the  w’eight  of  lead,  glass, 
&c.,  without  weighing  them  in  scales.  The  fol- 
lowing tables  will  assist  him  in  doing  so,  the  only 
instrument  required  being  a pair  of  calipers. 

As  the  same  method  can  be  applied  to  mate- 
rials of  all  kiuds,  I will  give  the  formula  foT 
logarithm  calculatton. 

Taking  the  specific  gravity  of  lead  = 11-35, 
Weight  of  cubic  foot  of  water  = 62-5  lbs.. 

Weight  of  cubic  foot  of  load  = 709''i  lbs.  = »r, 
t = thickness  of  lead  in  parts  of  an  inch, 

71  = number  of  lbs.  in  a square  foot  of  lead  of 
thickness  t. 

Then,  to  : » = 12  : ? ; 

12  X » 

or,  t — , taking  the  logarithm  of  both  sides, 

10  o o 

we  have  log.  t = log.  12  — log.  w + log.  »,  which 
gives  the  value  of  t for  every  value  of  7i. 


No.  of  lbs.  in  Thickness  of 

square  foot  lead,  in 

of  lead.  parts  ot  i in. 

4 lbs ‘063,  rather  more  than  in. 

5 lbs -085,  „ „ ^ iu. 

6 lbs *10,  „ „ tV 

7 lbs *12,  nearly  in. 

8 lbs •14,  „ -f  in. 

9 lbs '15,  between  i in.  and  ^ in. 


Tlie  thickness  of  glass  can  be  calculated  in  the 
same  way.  Taking  the  specific  gravity  of  crown 
glass  at  2-52  (plate  aud  other  glasses  have  a higher 
specific  gravity) — 


No.  of  oz.  in  Thickness  of 

square  foot  glass,  in 

of  glass.  pans  of  i in. 

13  oz ’062,  or  -j-'g-  in. 

16  oz '076,  nearly  ^ in. 

21  oz ’1,  or  -jV  'fi* 

26  oz *121,  or  J-  iu. 

32  oz.  ’15,  rather  more  thau  fin. 

E.  WrNDUiii  Taiin. 


M.  T.  Gerard,  of  Paris,  has  sent  us  a sketch  of 
a small  instrument  in  use  there,  to  ascertain  the 
weight  of  lead,  which  indicates  the  half-tenth  of  a 
millimetre. 


THE  LABOUR  MARKET  IN  THE 
PROVINCES. 

MATTcas  still  continue  in  a very  unsettled  state. 

The  Cftr.vfrr  joiners  have  struck  for  an  advance  of  2s.  a 
week,  e.xcept  those  of  late  receiving  W.  5s.,  who  de- 
mand Is.  advance. 

The  horse-nail  makers  are  on  strike  for  an 

advance  of  3d.  per  l,00u.  An  advance  had  been  already 
made  a few  months  since.  The  wages  of  good  and  steady 
workmen,  it  appears,  were  23s.  throughout  the  year. 

At  Hereford  there  is  a partial  strike  amongst  the  masons 
and  bricklayers,  for  a reduction  of  hours  from  104  to  ID, 
and  from  five  o’clock  to  four  on  Saturdays. 

At  Leeds,  a strike  of  joiners  for  an  advance  of  2s.  a 
week  has  just  terminated,  by  the  masters  agreeing  to  the 
demand.  The  stonemasons,  however,  have  given  notice 
that  tliey  will  strike  work  on  2nd  July,  unless  certain 
concessions  arc  made  to  them.  They  want  the  hour  for 
commencing  work  on  Monday  mornings  to  be  altered 
from  six  o’clock  to  seven.  They  also  object  to  sub-con- 
tracts,  and  make  certain  propositions  iu  reference  to  the 
erection  of  sheds  and  piece-work. 

Tlie  Bradford  dispute  remains  somewiiat  in  the  same 
position  as  when  last  alluded  to.  Tlie  largest  employers 
arc  without  workmen,  350  masons  having  now  left 
their  employ.  The  operative  masons’  committee  allege 
that  nearly  all  the  men  who  turned  out  have  got  work 
either  iu  town  or  elsewhere ; but  the  local  Obseruer  states 
that  the  largest  and  most  important  works  there  are 
still  deserted.  The  associated  emploj  ers  have  resolved  to 
offer  tlie  men  an  advance  of  Is.  per  week  on  the  present 
wages  of  25s.  and  26s.  per  week,  and  a reduction  of  two 
hours’  labour  on  Saturday,  in  place  of  tlie  terms  sought, 
viz.,  a reduction  in  the  time  from  .5/4  hours  to  514  hours 
per  week.  The  operatives’  committee,  however,  reply 
that  they  will  be  coutent  with  nothing  less  than  a reduc- 
tion of  one  hour  per  day  and  the  same  wages.  At  the 
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works  at  the  Midland  Station,  there  is  nearly  the  full 
complement  of  men  tngaged.  They  are  receiving  an 
advance  on  their  wages  of  28.  per  -week,  the  hours  re- 
maining unchanged. 

The  //aO/t/f  masons  are  at  work,  after  a strike,  with 
the  promise  of  better  wages,  where  demauded,  to  the 
best  workmen. 

At  Rochdale,  the  painters  have  been  on  strike,  but  a 
large  number  liave  left  the  town,  as  the  masters  re  use  to 
give  them  lO  hours'  wages  for  9 hours’  work. 

In  the  South  Yorkahire  coal  mining  district,  a serious 
suspension  of  work  is  threatening.  The  miners  demand 
an  increase  of  wages,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  already 
struck,  while  the  masters  have  combined  to  resist  the 
demands  of  the  men,  who  are  supported  by  the  Miners’ 
Association,  and  a general  turn.out  is  dreaded. 


CLUBS  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  AND 
WORKING  CLASSES. 

Allow  me  to  confirm  the  views  of  your  correspondent 
of  last  week,  “ A City  Clerk.”  We  have  in  Worcester  a 
similar  club— for  the  use,  however,  of  working  men— to 
that  he  desires  for  his  own  class.  Our  lodgers  arc  a most 
useful  feature,  and  they,  and  our  quarterly  and  other 
members,  can  obtain  refreshments  at  moderate  cost,  have 
the  use  of  fires  and  reading-room  all  day  long,  and,  what 
many  of  them  consider  of  perhaps  more  consequence, 
can,  after  a hard  day's  work,  smoke  their  pipe  and  con- 
verse with  their  friends  without  being  forced  for  such 
purpose  to  the  tavern.  It  pays,  and  from  my  daily  in- 
spection  is  I believe  of  immense  benefit  to  many  of  the 
operative  classes,  n committee  of  whom  have  it  under 
their  sole  control.  Our  p'aygronnds  are  extensively  used 
by  old  and  young,  and  many  who  would  never  venture 
inside  the  ordinary  Mechanics’  Institute  come  to  us  for 
the  superior  recreation  we  give  them  without  expense 
and,  when  with  us,  rcadi'y  conform  to  our  few  rules,  am 
also  take  advantage  of  tlie  means  of  mental  improvement 
placed  within  their  reach.  Sir  E.  II.  Lechmere,  Uart. 
who  has  taken  much  interest  in  its  success,  has  converted 
a roadside  puhlic-house  on  his  estate  into  a similar  under- 
taking, a'ld.  though  yet  unfinished,  and  in  a thinly-popu- 
lated village,  has,  lu  its  new  dormitories,  built  by  him  at 
great  expeiHC  fur  such  purpose,  as  many  labourers  as 
nearly  to  fill  them  ; indeed,  more  apply  than  can  at  present 
be  accommodated.  Both  ttiese  institutions  are  earned  out 
on  a principle  without  which  they  will  never  permanently 
thrive,  namely,  the  exclusion  of  heer,  wine,  and  spirits. 
Lodgers  of  course  can  obtain  in  their  own  rooms  anything 
they  require,  but  it  must  not  be  sold  on  the  premises,— at 
least  ill  those  established  for  the  use  of  working  men. 
Were  such  chibs  to  be  formeii  throughout  the  country  we 
should,  I think,  soon  hear  less  of  poverty  and  crime,  while 
strikes  and  intimidation  would  die  out  with  the  improved 
habits  of  the  operative  classes.* 

A Lay  Clerk,  Worcester. 


Externally,  cement  and  Rausome’a  artificial 
stone  are  used.  Tbe  style  must  be  called  Italian. 
It  is  a good  bold  front : tbe  blocking  course  of 
the  frontispiece  lias  an  incised  ornament,  and  the 
heads  on  the  key-stones  on  the  ground  floor  are 
very  well  modelled.  Messrs.  Mansfield  & Son  were 
the  builders. 


OMNIBUS  VENTILATION. 

TiiBRE  are  plying  daily  in  London  some  7,000  of  these 
locomotive  habitations,  which,  carrying  onanaverage  lOo 
fares  each,  would  chamber  70,000  persons  in  close  con- 
toct.  The  approach  of  warm  weather,  and  the  comfortless 
state  of  the  great  majority  of  the  ’buses,  render  it  a 
matter  of  moment  to  those  who  are  forced  to  avail  them- 
selves  of  threepenny  or  fourpenny  fares  to  the  City  to 
appeal  to  proprietors  of  these  vehicles  for  some  little 
attention  to  one  or  two  points,  which,  if  regarded,  would 
add  to  the  comfort  of  all  travellers  from  the  suburbs  to 
the  Bank,  and  which,  if  properly  atleiided  to,  must  in- 
crt-a'ie  their  own  profits,  by  making  the  accommodation 
more  complete. 

Sir,  I have  no  carriage  of  my  own,  and  am  obliged  to 
travel  daily  to  and  fro  the  City  in  the  long  ranges.  Three 
out  of  four  of  the  omnibuses  are  too  small  for  twelve 
insiders,  more  particularly  if  a fat  gentleman  or  lady  get 
wedged  in  on  the  same  !>itle,  when  there  is  but  one  vacant 
place,  and  that  is  at  the  far  end  from  the  door  I Well, 
you  have  to  spread  your  arms  to  catch  the  roof  ridge,  for 
there  is  no  guide-strap  to  hold  by  I At  length  you  are 
seated,  twelve  in  a space  9 feet  by  4 feet  6 inche.s,  and  5 
feet  high:  the  air  is  suffocating:  an  endeavour  is  made 
to  opeH  the  ventilator,  or  what  is  so  called,  but  it  won’t 
move.  “ Conductor.”  some  one  cries,  " open  a window.” 
Well,  it  won't  open  j or  the  party  sitting  next  to  it  very 
properly  refuses  to  incur  the  hazard  of  a crick  in  tlie 
neck.  Veiiti  ators '.  did  I say?  Why,  sir,  they  arc  cer- 
tainly made  of  wire  gauze,  but  so  fine  that  they  absolutely 
exclude  air,  and  might  serve  as  protectors  to  a miner’s 
Davy  lamp. 

Now  what  I want  to  teach  omnibus  owners  is,  that  a 
ventilator,  to  serve  the  purpose,  ought  to  have  perfora- 
tions large  enough  to  pass  a small  pea;  and  that  even 
these,  but  particularly  that  at  tiie  driver's  end  of  the  'bus. 
should  be  made  to  opm  i?i  hot  wenther.*  As  at  present 
constructed,  they  are  all  either  immovable,  or  when 
opened  (if  on  pivots),  they  will  most  obstinately  close  in 
again  through  the  o-cillation  of  the  vehicle ! The  griev- 
ance of  dirty  and  battered,  and  ill-vcntilated  omnibuses, 
is  becoming  daily  wor.se.  Pray,  sir,  do  remonstrate  on 
the  part  of  compressed  and  stived  up  wayfarers,  who  have 
no  alternative  but  submission  to  grievances  such  as  dally 
afflict  Pkrbori.ve  Ta.vvjiLLER, 


Lm:RPOOL  BOROUGH  CEMETERY, 

Sir,— With  reference  to  a paragraph  in  your  last  under 
the  above  headimr,  alinw  me  to  say  the  c.xtent  of  the 
cemetery  site  is  eighty-six  acres,  or  nearly,  and  the  pro- 
posed cost,  includmg  the  chapels,  not  I oo,OOOL,  but  some- 
what under  one-tbird  of  that  amount.  Being  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  for  the  work,  I fully  expected  that  the 
Burial  Board  would  have  appointed  me  to  carry  out  my 
design  in  the  usual  manner ; but  through  one  member  of 
the  Board,  the  appointment  of  last  Monday  was  made, 
on  conditions  to  which  w,  prufesshti'il  man  could  nrrede, 
namely,  a small  salary  and  a most  unexampled  sacri- 
fice of  time.  I trust  that  tliis  may  be  the  fusMnstance, 
as  It  is  the  first,  of  appointing  an  unsuccessful  com- 
petitor  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  tho.se  who  have  earned 
the  right  of  fiuperiutcndmg  their  designs  to  cnmplelion, 
Thomas  D.  B.vrry. 


LEICESTER  SQUARE  AND  COVENT 
GARDEN. 

The  ground  lias  been  cleared  for  the  formation 
of  the  intended  new  thoroughfare  to  Covent 
Garden  commencing  at  tho  western  end  of  Long 
Acre, — an  improvement  which  has  long  been 
needed.  At  tho  King-street  end  a building  with 
a considerable  frontage,  117  feet,  Las  been  erected 
for  Messrs.  Dehenhain,  Storr,  & Sons,  the  auc- 
tioneers, from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Arthur  Allom. 
The  site,  an  irregular  triangle,  presented  some 
difficulties. 

The  principal  entrance  on  the  ground-floor  is 
made  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  leads  to  a 
hexagonal  ball  laid  with  Maw  A.  Co.’s  euc  mstic 
tiles.  On  each  side  are  polished  oak  folding-doors; 
those  on  the  right  communicating  with  the  public 
offices,  and  those  on  the  left  with  the  principal 
auction-room.  This  room  occupies  1,160  superfi- 
cial feet,  is  21  feet  in  height  under  the  lantern.s, 
and  is  ventilated  by  means  of  perforated  orna- 
mental ironwork  in  the  ceiling,  as  well  as  by  the 
front  windows  and  the  swinging  sashes  in  the 
lantern.  The  rostrum  stands  in  the  north  corner. 
A spiral  iron  staircase  leads  to  the  first  floor.  The 
goods  delivery  room  adjoins  the  offices,  and  com- 
municates by  a staircase  W'ith  the  warerooms 
below.  The  private  entrance  is  on  the  east  side 
of  tbe  building,  adjoining  the  Westminster  Fire 
Office,  and  has  a staircase  to  each  floor.  The  pub- 
lic staircase,  of  Portland  stoue,  has  a dado  of 
ornamental  tiles.  It  leads  to  a room  about 
BO  feet  by  30  feet,  set  apart  for  the  view  and  sale 
of  bijouterie,  silver  plate,  paintings,  and  works 
of  art.  The  rostrum,  of  mahogany,  forms  an 
important  feature. 


WEST  WINDOW,  GLASGOW  CATHEDRAL. 

A SPECIAX.  meeting  of  tbe  Glasgow  Architec- 
tural Society  has  been  held  to  hear  a report  from 
a committee  as  to  the  stained  glass  recently  put 
up  in  the  great  west  window  of  the  cathedral.  In 
the  report  the  committee  said: — 

•'Some  considered  tint  the  beauties  of  the  window 
more  than  counterbalanced  its  defects,  while  others  held 
opinions  quite  the  reverse.  On  the  whole,  however,  your 
committee  agree  in  speaking:  with  mucli  auproval  of  Ihe 
four  pictorial  panels  whicli  constitute  tlie  chief  ftature  of 
the  window.  These  panels  or  pictures  represent,  first, 

‘ Moses  giving  the  Law  ; ’ second,  ‘ Priests  crossing  the 
Jordan  wi*h  the  Ark  ; ’ third,  ‘ Dedication  of  the  Temple ; ’ 
and,  fourth,  ‘Jews  in  Bondage  at  B:ibj'lon.’  The  figure- 
drawing  in  these  pictures,  as  well  as  the  grouping  and 
colouring,  are  unquestionably  an  cmhodiment  of  a high 
class  of  art.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  art-conception  of  these 
pictures  is  concerned,  and  even  in  some  respects  the 
execution,  your  committee  could  see  litile  or  no  ground 
for  fault-finding.  And  it  is  wliile  cheerfully  making  this 
acknowledgment  that  we  must  express  our  surprise  that 
the  head  and  hands  which  produced  the  panels— if  it  were 
the  same  head  and  hands— should  liave  been  satisfied  with 
work  so  inferior  for  the  other  portions  of  the  window.  If 
thededgnof  the  window  and  its  general  filling  np  had 
been  at  all  equal  in  conception  or  execution  to  the  panels 
themsalves,  tins  section  of  our  report,  embracing,  as  it 
doc.s,  the  purely  artistic  question,  would  have  contaiiied 
little  else  than  commendation.  Instead  of  tliis  being  the 
case,  however,  the  design  and  filling  up  are  not  only 
inferior  to  the  panels,  but  oppose  them  in  liarmony  and 
conception — suggesting,  indeed,  the  idea,  that  after  tlie 
panels  were  finished,  some  mere  workman  had  been 
entrusted  to  design  and  complete  the  rest.” 

On  the  question  of  the  suitability  of  the  glass  to  the 
cathedral  itself,  in  character,  colour,  and  design,  the 
report  said, — 

” While  your  committee,  as  explained,  had  diversity  of 
dews  as  to  the  mere  artistic  merits  of  the  window,  they 
were  unanimous,  with  one  exception,  on  the  fact  that,  be 
these  merits  what  they  may,  the  glass,  as  it  stands,  is 
neither  in  character,  colour,  nor  design  suitable  for  the 
cathedral  of  Glasgow.” 

An  amendment  rejecting  the  report  was  moved, 
but  the  report  was  ultimately  carried  by  seven  to 
three. 


laughter  Mr.  Cowper  stated  that  the  present 
stoppage  was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  cleansing, 
for,  owing  to  the  works  for  illuminating  the  clock 
at  night,  a good  deal  of  dust  iiad  got  into  it.  A 
delay  had  also  been  caused  by  the  fracture  of  one 
of  the  hands,  “ and  much  difference  of  opinion 
had  arisen  as  to  the  best  means  of  repairing  that 
defect.” 

In  the  conflict  of  opinion  the  Astronomer 
Royal  had  to  be  called  in,  and  under  that  gentle- 
man’s superintendence  tbe  alteration  of  the 
striking  of  the  clock  will  take  place. 

The  expenditure  upon  this  work  is  enormous,  and 
without  consideration  of  the  future  cost  of  cleans- 
ng  and  necessary  repairs,  tbe  interest  at  5 per 
cent,  on  the  present  outlay  would  amount  to  up- 
w.ards  of  1,100?.  per  annum.  This,  irrespective  of 
maintenance  and  of  attendance,  is  no  matter  for 
mirth,  but  would  less  require  notice  were  it  not  a 
type  of  the  mode  in  which  public  money  is 
expended. 

HARBOURS  OF  REFUGE  AND  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last,  Mr.  Lindsay  moved. 
That  it  is  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment to  adopt,  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  the 
necessary  measures  to  carry  into  elTect  tbe  recom- 
mendations of  the  commissioners  appointed  in 
1858  to  inquire  into  the  formation  of  harbours  of 
refuge  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.” 
He  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  tbe  vast 
extent  of  our  inwai'd  and  outward  trade,  to  the 
hiss  of  life  and  the  amount  of  pro-perty  (not  less 
than  1,500,000?.)  annually  Bacrifired  on  our  coast, 
and  to  the  entire  absence  of  harbours  in  some 
parts  of  it  to  which  vessels  could  run  for  shelter 
in  stress  of  weather.  What  was  wanted,  was  not 
such  harbours  as  Dover  or  Alderney:  the  country 
would  not  get  value  for  its  money,  he  said,  in  the 
works  going  on  at  these  places.  As  one  of  the 
commissioners,  he  expounded  their  views  as  to  the 
nature  of  tlie  harbours  required,  and  their  localities, 
embodied  in  the  recommendations  contained  in 
their  report.  All  he  desired  was  to  induce  the 
Government  at  the  earliest  possible  period  to 
commence  this  national  and  necessary  undertaking; 
to  m:iko  preparations  forthwith,  and  next  year 
begin  works  that  would  mitigate  the  heavy  losses 
of  life  and  property. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Farrer,  and, 
after  a debate,  was  carried  by  115  to  128. 


1'''°  architects  have  addressed  us,  saying 

they  have  given  consideration  to  plans  of  buildings  for 
^ch  a purpo.se.  As  to  that  point,  however,  there  could 
be  no  difflculty.— Ei>. 


TIIE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  CLOCK. 

Ii  appears,  from  a reply  recently  given  by  Mr. 
Cow’per,  that  there  have  been  20,300?.  spent  on 
this  work,  and  that  an  additional  sum  of  1,750Z. 
is  in  course  of  being  expended:  22,050?.,  even 
if  that  will  finish  it,  will  therefore  have  been 
expended  for  this  clock;  and  then  it  seems  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  matter  will  be  complete. 
It  is,  however,  promised,  that  any  fresh  require- 
ment on  this  account  shall  be  brought  before  tbe 
consideration  of  Parliament.  In  the  midst  of 


* It  is  questionable  whether  the  freshest  of  air  cat 
had  after  it  passes  over  tlie  steaming  horses,  not  to  speak 
of  the  clothes  of  driver  and  passeoEcrs  outside.  Besidvs, 
these  end  ventilators  often  stupidly  bring  the  heads  of 
passengers  within  the  draught- current,  being  too  broad. 


BRIDGE  COMPETITION  IN  NEW 
ZEALAND. 

The  Waimakariri,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  in 
tbe  Canterbury  Province  of  New  Zealand,  requiring 
a bridge  for  the  increasing  traffi  i between  KaUapoi 
and  Christchurch,  a sum  of  6,000?.  was  voted  for 
it  by  tbe  Provincial  Council,  and  designs  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Dobson,  the  provincial  engineer. 
It  was  thought  desirable,  however,  to  invite  de- 
signs from  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  a com- 
petition was  advertised,  premiums,  50?.  and  25?., 
the  advertisement  stating  that  the  eiigineer’sdesign 
would  also  be  submitted  to  Culonel  Mould,  R.E., 
for  bis  report,  though  nob  admitted  to  the  compe- 
tition for  the  premiums.  Twelve  designs  were 
sent  in,  and  Colonel  Mould  adjudged  the  first 
premium  to  Mr.  H.  Whitcombe,  of  Cbristchurch, 
but  recommended  Mr.  Dobson’s  design  for  adop- 
tion. No  second  premium  was  awarded,  eleven  of 
the  twelve  competitors  not  liaving  complied  with 
the  conditions  of  tbe  competition.  Colonel  Mould, 
however,  suggested  that  the  provincial  authorities 
might  find  it  useful  to  secure  the  design  of  Mr.  H. 
HaudYside  for  other  occasions,  by  paying  him  the 
second  premium.  The  report,  which  is  got  up  in 
a way  it  might  be  advantageous  to  take  e.xnmple 
by  in  the  mother  country,  states  that  the  compe- 
tition restricted  the  cost  to  12,000?.,  not  6,000?., 
and  that  probably  tbe  engineer's  design  may  cost 
more  than  the  6,000?.  voted  by  tbe  Provincial 
Council.  We  observe,  by  the  way,  from  a New 
Zealand  paper,  that  the  competition  designs  were 
exhibited,  and  that  tbe  provincial  engineer  de- 
livered a lecture  on  the  occasion,  in  which  he 
treated  scientifically  of  the  geology  and  physical 
characteristics  of  the  district,  changes  of  the  bed 
of  the  river,  &c. 


Sir  J.  Soane’s  Museum.  — The  newspapers 
mention  that  this  mus-iun  was  visited  by  2,097 
persons  in  1859.  It  is  open  for  three  days  a 
week  in  April,  May,  and  June,  and  once  a week 
in  the  two  months  before  and  two  months  after 
that  period.  “The  inles  require  a previous  appli- 
cation for  admission,  but  the  regulation  is  not 
strictly  observed.” 
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TIdngs  not  generally  Known  familiarhj  Explained: 
Curiosities  of  Science.  Second  Series.  A Book 
for  Old  and  Toting.  By  John  Trass,  F.S.A. 
London : Kent  & Co.  Paternoster-row.  1860. 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  of  all  the  many  curious  and  interest- 
ing books  of  that  great  book-producer,  Mr. 
Timbs.  Moreover,  there  is  less  of  mere  extract, 
and  more  of  judicious  and  skilful  compilation 
in  it  than  in  some  of  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded it  from  the  same  indefatigable  source-  We 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  its  curiosities  (chiefly 
chemical)  on  this  occasion  to  an  extent  rather 
unusual  with  us  in  dealing  with  mere  curiosities 
in  our  crowded  and  professional  pages  j but  the 
interest  of  such  a subject  as  the  curiosities  of 
science  will,  we  hope,  excuse  us  with  those  of  our 
readers  who  grudge  the  space  thus  filched  from 
subjects  more  immediately  practical  or  profes- 
sional. 

Floating  bricks  must  have  been  a curiosity  of 
science  not  by  any  means  out  of  our  way. 

“Bricks  which  floated  on  water  are  mentioned  by 
Posidonius,  Strabo,  and  Vitruvius  Pollio,  as  having  been 
made  of  an  aluminous  earth  found  in  Spain,  for  building, 
on  account  of  their  lightness.  Pliny  also  mentions  a 
pumice-like  earth  possessing  these  properties.  In  1791. 
Giovanni  Fabtonl  formed  floating  bricks  from  a silicious 
earth,  found  at  Santafiore.  in  Toscany;  they  were  also 
such  bad  conductors  of  heat  that  they  might  be  held  by 
one  end  in  the  hand  while  the  other  end  was  red  hot ; and 
similar  bricks  have  been  made  from  the  silicious  earth 
dug  on  the  borders  of  the  Spree,  at  Berlin ; whereas  flo  it- 
ing  bricks  were  hitherto  thought  to  be  ‘ wonder.s  of  the 
ancients.’  ’’ 

Malleable  glass  is  another  curiosity  of  science 
quite  in  our  wayj  although,  doubtless,  the  glaziers 
would  demur  to  its  introduction  into  practical 
existence  and  utility,  at  least  for  window-panes : — 
“ Malleable  glass  was  made  in  old  Rome;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  a Roman  artist  had,  according  to  Pliny, 
his  house  demolished, — according  to  other  writers  he  was 
beheaded,— for  making  glass  malleable.  The  idea  of 
discovering  the  secret  was  only  ranked  second  to  that  of 
the  philosopher’s  stone  among  alchemists  ; but  in  1845, 
there  is  stated  to  have  been  discovered  at  St.  Etienne,  in 
France,  the  means  of  rendering  glass  as  malleable  when 
cold  as  when  first  drawn  from  the  pot.  The  substance, 
silicon,  is  combined  with  various  other  sub.stauces,  and 
can  be  obtained  opaque  or  transparent  as  crystad ; it  is 
described  as  very  ductile  and  malleable,  neither  air  nor 
acids  acting  on  it.’’ 

Mr.  Timbs  should  have  mentioned  here,  while 
speakiug  of  the  alchemists,  that  the  agent  where- 
with they  professed  to  transmute  metals  into  silver 
was  the  very  same  substance  wherewith  they  pro- 
fessed to  transmute  glass  into  malleable  glass.  It 
would  have  also  been  worth  while  to  say,  for  behoof 
of  those  who  do  not  knotv  the  fact,  and  as  another 
curiosity  of  science,  that  silicon,  wherewith  the 
modern  malleable  glass  is  alleged  to  be  made, 
constitutes  the  very  basis  and  essential  element  of 
all  ordinary  glass  itself,  only  stripped  of  its  oxydous 
or  vitrifying  nature.  It  Is  very  much  to  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  malleable  glass  has  as 
yet  beeu  made  in  recent  times, — if  indeed  it  was 
ever  made  at  all. 

While  on  this  subject,  and  especially  consider- 
ing the  connection  of  the  alchemists  with  malleable 
glass, — the  formation  of  which  involves  the  very 
principle  of  tnmsmutatioo,  although  glass  is 
known  to  he  compound,  while  metals  are  as  yet 
by  chemists  treated  as  (though  not  believed  to  be) 
elementary, — we  may  here  remark  that  one  of  the 
most  curious andiuteresting  portions  of  Mr.Timbs’s 
new  book  is  that  which  treats  of  alchemy,  with 
which  (historically  speaking)  he  displays  no  in- 
considerable acquaintance,  lie  also  quotes  Faraday, 
Liebig,  Draper,  and  other  modern  chemists,  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  transmutation,  and 
would  have  materially  enhanced  this  curiosity  ot 
science,  had  he  also  quoted  Davy  on  the  subject. 

I There  is  one  little  inconsistency,  however,  which 
I we  cannot  help  here  drawing  his  attention  to. 

On  page  8 he  says, — “ Yet,  although  the  existence 
• of  The  Stone  was  regarded  for  centuries  as  an 
established  truth,  no  one  possessed  it;  each  adept 
' only  maiutalning  that  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
another.”  This,  we  are  quite  aware,  is  the  usu  >i 
1 hackneyed  modern  opinion  on  this  curious  subjer’, 

i like  that  other  totally  mistaken  idea  as  to  the  much 
I misrepresented  alchemists,  that  they  were  ah 
' TiBionaries  in  search  of  a transmuting  agent, 
1 whereas,  unless  they  were  the  most  unaccountable 
. and  extraordinary  liars  in  existence,  many  oi 
) them— indeed,  all  of  them  entitled  to  be  called 
J alchemists— already  possessed  it.  However  that 
c maybe, — that  each  adept  did  not  merely  maintain 

I that  it  Wixs  in  possession  of  another,  as  Mr. 
' Timbs  remarks,  he  himself  affords  more  than  sui- 

ii  ficient  evidence  ..dthm  the  next  few  pages.  Thus, 

II  on  page  10,  we  av.;  told  that  Pope  John  XXll. 
‘ “ professed  and  desonb.  d the  art  of  transmuting 
Q metals,  and  boasted  that  lie  bad  made  two  hundred 


ingots  of  gold,  each  weighing  a hundred  pounds;” 
and  on  page  11  we  are  informed  that  Sir  George 
Ripley  “ pretended  to  have  discovered  the  secret.” 
The  question  here,  of  course,  is  not  whether  these 
and  other  alchemists  alluded  to  really  did  trans- 
mute the  metals, — a 'question  we  do  not  mean 
to  take  the  trouble  to  enter  into, — it  is  merely 
a question  of  whether  alciiemists  really  never 
alleged  that  they  themselves  had  transmuted 
metals.  It  is  curious,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
historical  knowledge  on  this  subject  displayed 
in  the  volume  before  us,  that  the  evidence  of 
Helvetius  in  favour  of  transmutation — evidence 
which  those  inclined  to  disbelieve  in  its  possibility 
rightly  regard  as  the  toughest  of  all  to  tear  up — 
does  not  appear  to  have  come  under  the  author’s 
notice.  Moreover,  Helvetius  was  also  one  of  those 
who  expressly  declared  that  he  had  himsolf  trans- 
muted metal  into  gold.  But  enough  of  this  very 
equivocal  and  (at  least  at  present)  by  no  means 
practical  subject. 

There  is  another  stock  curiosity  of  modern 
science,  however,  having  reference  to  the  old 
cheoaists,  and  to  very  erroneous  modern  ideas  as 
to  their  ignorance,  which  our  eye  has  just  caught 
sight  of  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Timbs’s  alchemical 
region,  and  to  which  it  may  be  worth  while  for  a 
moment  to  advert.  ^ .J  "" 

On  the  subject  of  "The  Great  Discoveries  of 
[modern]  Chemistry,”  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Neil,  that — 

" A century  ago  no  person  on  earth  knew  that 
there  existed  in  nature  the  substance  wbicb,  since 
Dr.  Priestley’s  discovery  of  it  in  177-i,  bas  been 
named  oxygen.” 

Now,  before  showing  the  error  of  this,  we 
would  wish  to  make  one  or  two  preliminary  re- 
marks. The  substance  which  has  been  named 
oxygen  is  that  appreciable,  and  even  weighable, 
though  invisible  agent  wbicb,  for  example,  com- 
bines with  metals  in  the  fire,  and  reduces  them  to 
oxides,  calces,  or  glasses.  It  is,  by  the  way  too, 
another  and  cognate  error,  in  modern  scientific 
conceit,  that  "a  century  ago  ” no  one  knew  that 
the  calces  of  metals  were  anything  but  the  ele- 
mentary and  iudecomposiblc  bases  of  metallic  sub- 
stances themselves.  All  old  chemists,  it  is  alleged, 
supposed  the  metals  to  be  composed  elementarily 
of  such  calces,  and  of  another  substance  which 
. gave  them  metallic  lustre,  and  which  the  fire  only 
drove  off  iu  calcining  the  metal. 

How  nicelv,  then,  does  the  following  little  quo- 
tation, which  we  take  from  Van  Helraout's  work 
"Concerning  the  Macrocosme,  or  Great  World,” 
dispose  of  both  of  these  vain-boastlng  and  most 
erroneous  “curiosities”  of  modern  science : — 

“When  we  turn  lOOlbs.  of  lead  into  minium,  or  red 
lead,  we  find  that  the  said  lOOlbs.  are  augmented  lOlbs,, 
viz.  when  the  calx  of  lead  is  ground  to  powder,  and 
afterwards  exposed  to  a small  fire,  the  lead  borrows  parr 
of  its  weight  from  the  Are  in  which  it  was  calcined,  and 
part  from  the  water  in  which  it  was  ground ; and  each  ol 
these  two  severally,  and  both  of  them  jointly,  do  help  to 
turn  the  casie  melting  lead  to  glass ; because  the  kirk  in 
naturally  axul  eaiily  reduced  to  a body  in  lead,  by  which 
mennsUaUoturniallolherthtnyt  infoylasi.  But,  when  the 
lead  is  exposed  to  a greater  heat  in  a strong  fire,  it  is 
forced  to  leave  itt  vitriiying  part  behind,  viz.  the  fore- 
mentioned  lOlbs.,  v/hich  from  the ftre  and  tcatertcere  super- 
added  to  it,  and,  consequently,  turns  to  a metal  as  it  was 
before.” — P.  108  of  EnglUhtranulation,  of  \6Si,  from  the 
High  Dutch,  by  “ A Hollander 

The  ignorance  of  our  forefathers  constitutes  a 
stereotyped  and  very  generally  credited  curiosity 
of  science  in  our  own  conceited  and  fast  genera- 
tion; but  there  are  still  more  recondite  curiosities 
of  science,  as  we  thus  see.  into  which  a little  deeper 
investigation  and  insight  into  its  actual  truths, 
ancient  and  modern,  could  speedily  iuitiate  us, 
would  we  only  take  the  trouble. 

We  had  marked  for  extract  or  comment  various 
other  of  the  maiiy  interesting  and  suggestive  bon- 
bons presented  to  us  by  Mr,  Timbs  in  the  present 
curious  little  volume;  but  our  space  is  exhausted, 
and  all  we  can  further  do  is  strongly  to  recommend 
the  work  itself  to  the  leisure  moments  of  our  pro- 
fessional and  other  readers,  as  one  sure  to  repay 
tenfold  both  the  cost  and  the  trouble. 

VARIORUM. 

"Notes  on  North  Italy  and  the  Seat  of  War,  in 
1859,”  by  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Hoare  is  the  title  of  a 
brochure  published  by  Aylott  & Son,  containing  the 
substance  of  letters  written  last  year  in  the  vicinity 

of  the  scenes  they  describe. " Shall  Gothic 

Architecture  be  denied  fair  play?”  heralds  in  some 
thoughts  suggested  by  reading  a pamphlet  entitled, 
" Remarks  on  a National  Style,  in  reference  to  tlie 
proposed  Foreign  Office.”  Like  that  to  which  it 
replies,  it  is  issued  by  Messrs.  Bell  & Daldy.  It 
is  coolly  and  clearly  written,  but  we  do  not  find 
that  it  brings  much  that  is  new  into  the  discus- 
sion. The  writer  quotes  mainly  from  Mr.  Scott’s 
Academy  lectures. 


UlisKlIartta:. 

Female  School  of  Art. — The  distribution 
prizes  and  rewards  to  the  students  of  the  Female 
School  of  Art  aud  Design  took  place  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  ou  the  14th  instant,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Redgrave,  R.A.  (iu  the  ab- 
sence of  Earl  Granville,  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council).  A large  number  of  visitors  were  pre- 
sent, the  majority  being  ladies.  The  chairman,  in 
addressing  the  company,  remarked  that  the  school 
might  be  considered  a great  success;  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  prizes  were  awarded  contributed  in 
some  respect  to  promote  that  success.  A new 
phase,  however,  was  now  arriving  in  its  career. 
The  Government  had  hitherto  provided  a home 
and  residence  for  the  institution,  aud  it  was  now 
thought  advisable  to  place  it  on  the  same  footing 
as  other  schools,  and  make  it  self-supporting. 
Subscriptiouswere,  therefore,  being  raised  to  build 
a school  for  the  purpose,  and  a committee  were 
making  the  most  active  exertions  to  accomplish 
that  object.  The  Royal  Academy  had  responded 
by  a gift  of  50Z.,  and  he  believed  there  was  every 
desire  to  support  the  institution,  if  its  objects 
were  only  properly  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  public.  The  largest  number  of  medals  awarded 
by  the  committee  of  this  school  was  thirty,  and 
there  were  now  to  be  twenty-six  recipients,  whilst 
in  the  preceding  year  there  were  twenty-five. 
The  winners  of  national  medallions  were  not  quite 
! so  numerous  as  last  year.  They  were  then  four  : 
they  are  now  only  two.  The  present  was  the  last 
occasion  on  which  they  would  assemble  under  the 
auspices, of  the  Government;  aud  on  Thursday, 
the  21st  of  June,  a conversazione  would  be  held 
in  the  Museum  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a fond 
for  erecting  the  building  for  the  Female  School  of 
Art.  The  prizes  were  then  awarded. 

The  Drinking  Fountain  Movement.  — A 
drinking-fountain  has  been  presented  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Fisher,  of  Sheffield,  to  the  Free  Library 
there.  It  consists  of  a polished  white  marble 
bivsin,  with  mouldings,  and  with  rim  enriched  with 
wreaths  of  flowers  deeply  incised.  The  back  also 
is  of  white  marble,  the  design  being  a carved  shell 
surmounted  by  an.  arch  of  raised  conventional 
flowers.  The  water  spouts  from  the  rolled  head 
of  a young  fern  leaf,  also  somewhat  eonveutioually 
treated,  and  the  whole  is  set  in  a frame  of  polished 
Aberdeen  granite.  The  design  was  furnished  by 
Mr.  Godfrey  Sykes,  once  a pupil  of  the  local  school 
of  art,  and  it  has  been  carved  by  Mr.  T.  Fidler,  at 
' present  a pupil  in  the  same  school. 

Drinking  Fountain,  Hide-park  Corner. — 
The  drinkiug-fount.iiu  in  front  of  St.  George’s 
Hospital,  already  alluded  to,  is  completed,  and  has 
been  in  use  during  the  last  week.  It  is  of  stone, 
and  has  an  Italian  Lavabo  character.  The  top  is 
of  pedimental  form,  surmounted  by  three  small 
vases.  There  is  a flat  semi-circular -headed  sink- 
ing in  the  face  of  the  erection,  and  within  this, 
against  the  back,  is  a group  of  bulrushes,  iu 
bronze,  proceeding  out  of  a mass  of  rock-work. 
From  the  leaves  of  the  rushes,  iu  two  places,  the 
water  runs,  aud  is  received  in  a large  marble 
shell.  Below  there  is  a dog-trough.  The  design 
is  ascribed  to  Mr.  Westmacott,  R.A. 

Monumental. — The  municipal  council  of  Brest 
voted  the  erection  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  HI.,  in  the  public  square  of 
that  town,  but  in  reply  to  an  announcement  of 
that  intention  the  Minister  of  the  luterior  re- 
ceived a letter  from  the  Emperor,  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  mayor  of  Brest,  in  which  his 
majesty  points  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  gene- 
ral equestrian  statues  are  only  erected  to  sovereigns 
after  their  death,  aud  that  it  was,  in  fact,  proper 
that  such  popular  homage  should  not  have  the 
appearance  of  a transitory  flattery,  but  be  a per- 
manent impression  of  gratitude.  " If  the  erection 
of  an  equestrian  statue  at  Bordeaux,  two  years 
ago,  was  permitted,”  adds  the  Emperor,  “it  was 
because  I was  ignorant  of  the  design,  and  it  was 

done  without  my  authorization.” At  Novogor 

rod,  iu  Russia,  a monument  is  about  to  be  erected 
to  commemorate  the  thovisaudtb  anniversary  of 
the  existence  of  Russia  as  a state.  The  con- 
struction of  the  pedestal  at  an  expense  of  75,000- 
roubles  has  already  been  contracted  for,  and  tho 
monument,  in  cast-iron,  and  which  had  beeu  de- 
signed by  M.  Mitjeschiue,  is  to  cost  230,000 
roubles.  In  addition  to  that  sum  the  government 
is  to  supply  the  metal,  of  which  4,000  poods  (the 
pood  is  nearly  341b.)  will  be  required. 

South  Kensington  Museum.— On  Tuesday 
last,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lowe,  a select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed 
“ to  inquire  and  report  concerning  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,” 


BUILDER. 


[June  23,  1860. 


Ventilation  of  Schools. — This  has  always 
been  a subject  of  interest  with  us,  and  our  readers 
may  recollect  of  our  attempt,  not  long  since,  to 
make  the  state  of  close  schools  palpable  to  the  eye- 
sight by  means  of  engraving.  We  are,  therefore, 
glad  to  observe  that  the  subject  is  now  e-vciting 
special  attention.  This  year’s  reports  of  the  in- 
spectors of  schools  contain  a number  of  repre- 
sentations on  the  bad  ventilation  of  the  schools 
they  have  visited.  Lord  Dneie,  too,  we  notice, 
has  written  to  the  Times,  in  reference  to  a letter 
signed  “Fresh  Air,”  in  that  paper,  recommending 
the  plan  of  school  ventilation  adopted  by  Mr. 
M’Kiunell,  of  Glasgow,  and  it  so  happens  that  a 
correspondent  of  our  own,  “ J.  B.,”  writes  us  just 
now  as  to  this  plan,  which,  however,  he  maintains 
is  no  invention  of  Mr.  M’KinnelTs;  and,  indeed,  no 
one  except  those  whose  attention  has  only  now 
been  turned  to  the  subject  is  likely  to  believe  it 
to  be  so : nevertheless,  Mr.  M’Kinnell  has  ob- 
tained a patent  for  it,  and  a pecuniary  grant  from 
Government.  The  plan  consists  simply  of  (1) 
several  air-pipes,  G inches  wide  in  the  ceiling; 
(2)  three  holes,  1 inch  wide,  bored  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  window-frame;  and  three  holes,  half 
an  inch  wide,  in  the  upper  part;  (3)  numerous 
email  holes  bored  in  the  bottom  of  the  door.  Now, 
not  to  speak  of  our  own  columns  for  the  lastslxteeu 
orseventeenycar8,to  which  general  reference  might 
be  made  for  similar  arrangements,  we  may  here 
say,  that  our  correspondent,  “J.  B,,”  mentions 
the  fact,  that  Sir  Joseph  Bankes,  in  the  large  edi- 
tion of  his  “Universal  Geography,”  states  that 
this  very  plan  was  used  for  ventilating  the  cellars 
of  houses  in  Vienna  two  centuries  since. 

Westminster  Palace  Works. — In  reply  to 
questions  put  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works 
in  the  Commons,  Mr.  Cowper  has  stated  that  Mr. 
E.  W.  Barry  had  been  asked  by  the  Government  to 
act  as  architect  in  finishing  the  works  in  progress 
at  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Commissioner 
at  the  same  time  spoke  of  his  intention  to  remove 
the  railing  which  surrounds  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue  of  Charles  I.  at  Charing-cross.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  monument  will  bo  injured  rather 
than  improved  by  the  removal. 

The  Lamheth  School  of  Art.— At  a soiree 
in  this  school,  held  on  the  12th  inst.,  twelve 
medals,  twenty-aix  prizes,  and  three  free  student- 
ships were  awarded  to  the  students.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  alluded  to  the  present  eifective 
state  of  the  school  and  its  future  prospects.  The 
ground  for  a new  building,  on  the  site  of  Vauxhall- 
gardens,  has  been  purchased,  and  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  lay  the 
. foundation  stone  of  the  new  art  school  at  the 
•end  of  this  month.  The  chairman  concluded  by 
presenting  a testimonial  to  the  master  on  behalf 
of  the  students. 

Competition,  Sotttit  Molton. — Sir  : Will  you, 
as  a champion  of  the  architectural  profession,  call 
attention  to  the  insulting  advertisement  headed 
“ South  Molton,  Devon,”  in  your  paper  of  the  IGth, 
in  which  it  is  condescendingly  stated  that  “ The 
person  whose  plan  is  adopted  will  be  required  to 
furnish  gratuitously  a specification  and  working 
details”  ? Tiveniy-Jive  potinds  is  the  premium 
geuerously  offered,  for  which  magnificent  sum 
some  person  (some  “young  person,”  perhaps)  is 
•expected  to  do  the  duty  of  an  architect  to  a 
^'^W^O  covering  some  acres  of  ground. 

Portrait  of  Dr.  Todd. — The  friends  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  late  Dr.  Todd,  F.R.S.,  a man  who 
was  raising  himself  rapidly  in  public  e.steem,  will 
bo_  glad  to  hear  that  a portrait  of  him,  carefully 
painted  by  Jlr.  Douglas  Y.  Biakiston,  is  about  to 
bepubhsiied  by  Me.5sr.s.  Colnaghi  and  John  Scott, 
at  whose  house,  in  Pall  Mai),  the  picture  may  be 
seen.  It  is  to  be  engraved  by  IMr.  G.  Zobell. 

lUE  CrtTARDS’  MEMORIAL,  ReGENT-STREET. 

At  last  there  are  signs  of  progress,  with  this  monu- 
ment, which  induce  a hope  that  the  srafiblding 
which  lias  for  some  time  disfigured  Watcrloo- 
placc  will  one  day  be  removed.  The  bronze 
figures  of  the  Guards,  which  will  form  part  of  the 
meiuoriiil,  have  been  raised  into  position. 

V EEDS  IN  Water. — The  Weeds  in  the  Serpen- 
tine, and  the  ornamental  water  in  the  Regent’s- 
parkj  may  he  destroyed  by  throwing  in,  from  time 
to  time,  large  quantities  of  bay  salt.  This  plan 
will  prevent  the  water  from  growing  putrid,  and 
destroy  the  growth  of  the  wcels.  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
i Orests.  Advantage  would  result  if  we  watered 
our  streets  with  common  salt  dissolved  in  the 
water.  The  dust  would  be  better  laid,  and  remain 
much  longer  wet  (from  three  to  four  hours)  than 
w lere  plain  water  is  used.  Moreover,  sea-water, 
or  a solution  of  common  salt  in  water,  absorbs 
rapidly  carbonic  acid  gas. — J.  B. 


Head  of  Garibaldi. — Mr.  Scbenck,  of  Edin- 
burgh, has  lithographed  a portrait  of  Garibaldi, 
made  by  Mr.  Leyde  from  a medallion  bust  and 
photograph.  The  aspect  is  characteristic. 

Action  for  Services  rendered  as  a 
Manager  of  Minee.vl  Propertt. — Shipton  v. 
Jones.— This  action,  brought  in  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  and  moved 
from  thence  to  Chester  Spring  Assizes,  and  subse- 
quently, on  the  wiihdrawal  of  certain  pleas,  left  to 
the  arbitration  of  Mr.  Phipson,  of  the  Oxford 
Circuit,  has  lately  been  arranged  between  the 
respective  counsel,  the  defendant  to  pay  1,000Z. 
and  costs.  The  plaintift',  Mr.  J.  h.  Shipton,  is  a 
civil  engineer,  practising  at  Dudley,  and  in  1858 
he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  defendant, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Hussey  Jones,  a large  colliery  proprietor 
near  Mold,  in  Flintshire,  for  his  services  in 
managing  a certain  mineral  property  in  that 
district,  and  in  consequence  of  the  disposal  of  that 
property  his  services  were  dispensed  with,  without 
being  paid  the  consideration  sum  mentioned  in  the 
agreement  in  the  event  of  such  disposal;  and  it 
was  to  recover  this  and  also  salary  and  commission 
that  the  plaintiff  sued.  Mr.  tjuaia  was  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Welsby  for  the  defendant. 

The  People’s  Hall  Works,  Birmingham. — 
Mr.  W.  Groenway  (formerly  Webb  & Greenway) 
who  for  many  years  has  carried  on  the  business  of 
a general  factor  and  brassfounder  in  Sfceelhouse 
and  Summer-lanes,  has  completed  new  works  in 
Loveday-street.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Greenw.ay, 
finding  it  extremely  inconvenient  to  carry  on  his 
extensive  business  in  two  different  localities,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  purchasing  the  large  build- 
ing in  Loveday-street,  known  as  the  People’s 
Hall,  with  a view,  not  only  to  unite  the  two  estab- 
lishments in  one,  but  to  provide  better  and 
healthier  accommodation  for  his  workpeople.  The 
purchase  having  been  made,  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
John  Bateman,  architect,  and  Mr.  Pashley,  builder, 
was  called  in,  and  such  alterations  and  additions 
made  as  were  necessary  to  form  a roomy  and  con- 
venient suite  of  business  apartments,  and  a good 
set  of  well-ventilated  workshops,  now  termed  the 
People’s  Hall  Works.  The  employes  have  pre- 
sented the  proprietor  with  a silver  claret  jug  aud 
salver,  as  a token  of  tlieir  respect  for  him,  and  a 
testimonial  to  his  exertions  for  their  welfare. 


TENDERS 

For  the  new  iron  conservatory  in  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  at  Kensington: — 


Peters 

Weeks  & Co 

Wenerleyck  

Smith  

Gotham  & Co.  . . 
Henry  Grisell.. . . 
Lucas,  Brothers 
Kirke  & Parry  .. 
Keik  (accepted) . . 

Stap 

Myers  


14,2S8 

13,730 

12,340 

i2..5fl0 

9.690 

9.431 

8,.128 


For  erecting  a house  to  Mr.  E.  D.  Rayment,  on  the 
Ware-roaci,  Hertford.  The  architect’s  estimate,  according 
to  tlie  H’ifh  Mercury,  was  2,500L,  or  I.289L  less  than  the 
lowest  tender,  and  4,04))Z.  less  than  the  highest  tender 


Soper,  Loudon.. ..  6.540  0 0 7,510  0 
fiainmon,  London  * 5,700  0 0 G.lig  0 
French,  Melbourne] 

Camhriiige>hire 
Little,  Lnn'ion. . 

Ridley,  Hertford 
Willson,  Lnnclon.. 

Kirkby,  near  Big- 
gleswade   

Myers,  London  . . 

Porter,  London  .. 

Amos,  London 

Rowland,  London . 

Coker,  Ware 

Norris,  Hertford . . 

Ekiiis  &Son,  Hert- 
ford  

Rayment,  Hertford 

Brown,  Ware  

Lawrance,  Hert- 
ford (too  late) 


8.  d.l  £,.  s.  d. 


5,665 

I 5,569 
; 5,377 

4,981 


3,997  0 

1 3,987  0 
3,789  0 


5,915  0 
5,169  0 

5,731  15 
5,481  0 

5,162  10 
3,130  0 
5.310  0 

4.890  0 
4,399  0 

4,360  0 


4,075  10  0 

For  new  County  Court  at  Bow.  (Quantities  supplied) . 
Mr.  Chas,  Reeves,  county  court  surveyor: — 

J.  Haward ifr.eso  C 0 

J.  M.  Macey 7,180  0 0 

Ashby  & Horne.- 7, 170  0 0 

G.  Mansfield-&  Son 7.140  0 0 

W.  Culiitt  & Co 6,944  0 0 

T.  Ni.xon 6,697  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  schools,  residence,  &c.  at  Kirkbum, 
near  Driffield.  Mr.  R.  G.  Smith,  Hull,  architect 

Berry .£863  0 0 

Slieplierdson 765  0 0 

Simpson  it  Malone  (accepted)  ..  750  0 0 


For  building  Amershara  Hall  School,  including  do- 
mestic wings  and  offices,  at  Caversham,  near  Reading. 
Messrs.  Haslam  & Brickland,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Luker,  Reading  ^5,400  0 0 

Oades  Zk  Son 5,292  0 0 

Shepherd,  Reading 5,273  0 0 

Young  & Co.,  Oxford 5,159  0 0 

Orton  & Child,  Reading  (ac- 
cepted)   4,600  0 0 

For  nine  almshouses  on  Lea-bridge-road,  for  the  Master 
Bakers’ Association.  Mr.  T.  E.  Kuightley,  architect: — 

Ennor .£2,519  0 0 

Woodward 2,428  0 0 

Rickard  & Son 2,395  0 0 

Keyes  & Head 2,340  0 0 

Wood 2,123  0 0 

Clark,  Tottenham  1,778  0 0 

For  building  additional  wing  to  the  Great  Western 
Hotel,  Reading.  Mr.  Wm.  Brown,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied ; — 

S.  Biggs.  Reading  jfl.Gys  0 0 

Luker,  ditto 1,630  0 0 

Orton  & Child,  ditto 1,6-27  0 0 

Woodroffe,  ditto 1,622  0 0 

For  finishing  six  houses  for  Mr.  Sewell,  at  Alland’s- 
road,  Kenlish-town.  Mr.  John  M.  Dean,  architect, 
Stratford: — 

Adnara  j£l,255  0 0 

Slatford 1, 148  0 0 

Ciimings 1,120  0 0 

Porter 890  0 0 

Davey ggg  0 0 

Harvey  847  0 0 

Humphries  & Lu.xford  769  0 0 

Corderey 705  0 0 

Hosking 669  0 0 

Webb  .130  0 0 

For  additions  of  conservatory,  &c.,  to  ditto : — 

Humphries  & Luxford  £212  0 0 

Corderey 241  0 0 

Hosking I60  0 0 

For  Parsonage  House,  Nottingham,  for  the  Rev.  G. 
Dundas,  M.A.  Mr.  C.  W.  Edwards,  architect.  Quantities 
not  supplied ; — 

Stevenson  & Weston £982  0 0 

Joel  Taylor  955  0 0 

Robert  Dennett  933  14  0 

J.  & T.  Pickard  St  Co.  (accepted)  93)  0 0 

For  additions  to  premises  Nos.  70  and  71,  Edgeware- 
road,  for  Messrs.  Nixon  & Cooke.  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
architect; — 

Tidy £841  0 0 

Lawrence 797  0 0 

Geo.  Fish  750  0 0 

Keyes  & Head 685  0 9 

Longmire  & Burge 649  0 0 

For  alterations  to  Messrs.  Nisbet's  premises,  Berners- 
street,  O.xford-street.  Messrs.  Reeves  & Butcher,  archi- 
tects :— 

Messrs.  Ashby 
& Horner.  Mr.  Macey. 

No.  1 Contract  ....  £335  0 0 ..  £3-25  0 0 

No.  2 „ 195  0 0 ..  196  0 0 

No.  3 ,,  ....  203  0 0 ..  196  0 0 

Total £733  0 0..  £717  0 0 


For  North  Hyde  school.  Messrs.  Nelson  & limes, 
architects : — 

Manley  & Rogers  £369  0 0 

Easton  280  0 0 

Hanson 273  0 0 

Jacklin  268  0 0 

Adamson  & Son 228  0 0 

Nias 222  0 0 

For  repairs  to  Park  Chapel,  Camden-town.  Mr.  C.  G. 
Searle,  architect; — 

Pickering £376  0 0 

Battersbury 3G3  0 0 

Keys  & Head 348  0 0 

Tucker  341  0 0 


TO  COERESPONDENTS. 

A Lot)ker-on.— 8.  B.-E.  C.  H— W.  H.-E.W.-R.  B.  E.  (the  opielon 
that  TOicheil  ui  of  the  clsArstory  -wiuclows  -wiia  not  eatisfactory.  We 
ehotveil  ourcoaslJerKtion  by  omitting  it).— J.  W.  (It  is  a eomroon  pro- 
ceeding when  fl-xii-lng-bon,ri1s  plinok  to  gl\ie  la  slipe  of  wood).— P.  L.— 
J.  F.  D.  (we  ennnot  make  an  ear/jn;-fi-at;iteineiitof  that  kind),— J.  L.— 
Lux  rarviila,— J,  If.— W.  J.  N.  (apply  to  Mr.  Ii.-»n3onie.  Canon  row, 
WcstinliiFtar). — T.  W.  (wa  should  expect  nothiug  could  be  done -with 
it  but  varnishing,— using  perhaps  a little  stain  in  the  varnish). — 
C.  i IC-.Messrs.  H.-J.  L.— U.  B.— Ped-slrinii. -W.  H.— U.  k 1>. 

NOTICS. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  tf'e.,  should  he 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
iVb.  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
'‘Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “Publisher.” 

Post-office  Orders  and  Jiemittances  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  ?Aorris  B.  Coleman. 


ADVERTlSEIViENTS, 

Jast  published,  price  iJJ.  or  Is.  in  boards, 

ll/TEMORIALS  of  WORKERS;  the  Past 

J-T  JL  to  encourage  the  Present. 
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VALUABLE 

WORK  OF  REFERENCE, 

CONDrCTED  BY 

CHARLES  KNiGHT. 


This  day  is  pullislted,  price  125. 

THE  FOUETH  VOLUME  OF  THE 

CYCLOP/EDIA  OF  ARTS 
AND  SCfENCES. 


ThisVolumo  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the 
letter  “ F”  to  Ji”  and  contains,  among 
numerous  other  Articles  : — 

FALLOM^;  HOMESTEAD.  By  C.  J. 

Morton. 

FORTIFICATION  AND  GUNNERY. 

By  the  late  John  Narrien,  of  Sandhurst  Col- 
lege, and  Captain  Donnelly,  R.E. 

FRESCO  PAINTING;  GLASS  PAINT- 
ING; GOTHIC.  GEECIAN,  INDIAN,  and 
ITALIAN  ARCHITECTUEE.  By  Jaiees 
Thorne. 

GALVANISM  ; HYDROSTATICS.  By 

C.  Tomlinson,  Lecturer  on  Natural  Science  to 
King’s  College  School : and  HEAT,  by  the  late 
Pi.  Merphy  and  C.  Tomlinson. 

GAS;  GAS  LIGHTING;  GASOME- 
TRIC  ANALYSIS.  By  E.  Frankland,  Ph.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  ' 
Hospital. 

GAS  MANUFACTURE.  By  G.  R. 

Burnell,  C.E. 

GEODESY.  By  the  late  Rev.  R.  Murphy  ; 
T.  Galloivay,  Actuary  of  the  Amicable  In- 
surance Society;  and  R.  Grant,  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  Glasgow  University. 

GLASS  MANUFACTURE.  IRON 
MANUFACTURE  and  TRADE.  By  George 
Dodd. 

GRAVITATION.  By  G.  B.  Aihy,  A.  M. 

Astronomer  Royal. 

GREAT  CIRCLE  SAILING  GROUND 
TACKLE  j GUN  BOATS.  By  S.  M.  Saxby,  of 
the  Devonshire  Instruction  Ship,  Sheerness. 

GYMNASTICS.  By  Robert  Dixon, M.D. 

GYROSCOPE.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Tomlinson,  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

HAIL  AND  HAILSTORMS.  By  E. 

W.  Brayley,  F.R.S. 

HERALDRY.  By  J.  R.  Pl.Us'Che,  Rouge 
Croix  Pursuivant,  Her.akls’  College. 

HIEROGLYPHICS.  By  Samuel  Birch, 

British  Museum. 

HOROLOGY.  By  James  Bree.se  and 

George  Dodd. 

INVENTION  AND  DISCOVERY ; 
FLUXIONS;  INVOLUTION  AND  EVOLU- 
TION. By  A.  De  Morgan. 

INTERFERENCE  (IN  OPTICS).  By 
G.  G.  Stokes,  A.M.,  Lucasiau  Professor,  Cam- 
bridge. 

TLl<,  the  4th,  Division  of  the  ILsoLtsii  Cvfior.CTU  finishes  the 
Work,  and  is  puhliahing  in  Jlontbly  Parts,  price  2s.  6d, ; and  in 
Tolnmss,  price  Ids.  each.  It  trill  be  completed  In  Eight  Vulumes. 


London : BRADBURY  & EVANS, 
11,  Bouverie-street,  E.C. 


TVTR.  T.  Y.  KIMPTON,  ARCHITECT  and 
SURVEYOR. 

S,  ADAM’S-COURT,  OLD  BROAD-STREET.  LONDON,  EC. 
Disimted  accounts  speedily  adjusted. 

Artificers'  works  measured  and  valued. 

Estates  surveyed  and  mapped. 

Designs,  working  and  detail  drawings,  ni.ips,  jilans,  tracings,  per- 
spectives, and  professional  aid  gesierally, 

Lithography,  artistic  and  commercial,  with  despatch. 

TO  DECORATORS,  *c. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

• • Y'oung  Man  of  first-class  experience  in  the  various  styles  of 

decoratioi',  to  make  designs,  working  drawings,  and  to  execute  the 
-ame,  or  to  manage  a business.— Address,  N.  B.  Office  of  " Tlie 
Builder." 

TO  FLUMBER3  AND  BUILDERS, 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN 

T V or  Three-branch  H.and.  Is  a enrd  Lead  Gluzier.  No  objection 
to  the  country. — Address,  A.  M.  114,  Hall-park,  Fiuidington. 

Ilf  R.  W I L L I A M ELLISON, 

!.» J-  CONSULTING  SURVEYOR.  late  of  BTAINSBY-ROAD. 

K.as  taken  Otfloes  at 

13,  FENCnURCH-BUILDINGS,  FENCHURCH-STREirr,  E.C. 

Where  he  continues  to  advise  BUILDERS 

On  BREACHES  of  CONTRACT  DISPUTED  ACCOUNTS,  4c. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

ANTED,  by  unexperienced  FOREMAN, 

VV  with  good  references,  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  SHOP  FORE- 
MAN or  otherwise,  in  a respectable  London  fijim— Address,  A.  B.  11, 
Union-terrace,  Bagiiigge  Wells-road,  W.C. 

YfR.  BITTLESTON,  ARCHITECT  and 

i-Ti  SURVEYOR. 

37,  Wakcfield-street.  Regent's-snn.are,  W.C. 

Designs,  Plans,  Perspectives,  anil  Competition  Drawines,  prepared 
on  moderate  term*:  Sui-veys.  Estimatje,  and  Builders’  Accounts 
arranged ; Tracings,  Mapping,  and  in'ofe'aional  assistance  generally, 
Office  lioufs  Ten  till  Four. 

Yir ANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  JUNIOR 

VV  CLERK,  or  IMPROVER,  in  .an  Archltict  and  Surveyor’s 
Office.  The  Ailvertiser  has  been  three  year*  in  the  profession,  can 
copy  and  trace  drawiups,  plans,  4c,  from  sketches  ; colour  copy  .spe- 
eifleations,  aud  has  a little  knowledge  of  land  surveying  and  level- 
ling—Address,  C.  R.  D,  care  of  Messrs.  Nutting  4 Sod,  60,  Barbican, 
London,  E.C. 

WRITINGS  COPIED. —ENGINEERS’, 

T V ARCHITECra',  .and  BUIT.DER.S'  SPECIFICATIONS,  and 
every  de.scriptioti  of  Technical  and  Scientific  Writings,  neatly  and 
accurately  COPIED,  at  lid  per  folio  of  s-veiilv-two  w.  rds  Twenty 
per  Cent.  Discount  for  C .eh, -WILLIAM  LONG,  Law  Stationer.  4c 
;i8,  Cirey-street,  W.C. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAf^EMENT  in  the 

VV  Office  of  a Builder,  to  keen  men’s  time,  book  materials  for 
extra  and  other  works,  measure  joiuers’  work,  keep  tie  day  and 
other  books.  4c.— Address,  TURNER,  care  of  Messrs.  Lucas,  Belvidere- 
road,  Ixiuibeth. 

TO  AKCHI1ECT3  AND  BUILDERS. 

TO  Joiners  (benciimen  and  fixers)  and  brickl.ayers. 

A DOZEN  MEN  in  either  of  the  above 

Ai.  branches  may  obtain  IMMEDIATE  and  CONSTANT  EM- 
PLOYMENT by  applying  to  W.  WILLICOMBE,  Builder,  Tuubjidge 
Webs,  at  advanced  country  wages. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V CLF.RK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  by  one  who 

has  superintended  extensive  works,  in  town  or  country.  Good  re- 
ferences given.— Address,  E.  W.  8IMB,  Foreman  of  Works,  Battle 
Abbey,  Sussex. 

A N Architect  and  Sur\-eyor,  in  the  City 

Ajl  (a  merabor  of  the  Royal  Institute),  has  a'VACANCY  for  a 
PUPIL.  Amount  of  premium  a secondary  eonsidemtion. — Apply, 
A.  Z.  Mr.  Stanton’s,  No.  34,  Old  Broad -street,  City. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER 

V V and  GLAZIER.  No  objection  to  jobbing  work,  and  to  make 

liiaiself  generally  usefuL — Address,  B.  U.  No,  33,  Beresford-street, 

f^LERK  of  WORKS. — The  Bacup  Burial 

Board  will,  on  the  2ath  hist  proceed  to  the  ELECTION  of  a 
CLERK  of  WORKS,  at  a salary  of  !f.  25.  per  week. — All  pereons  In- 
tending to  apply  for  the  appointment,  are  requested  to  »»nd  their 
applications,  with  testinionial*.  tn  me.  on  or  before  the  27tli  inst  — 
By  nnler,  SAMUEL  HALL,  Clerk  to  the  Boanl. 

Hacup,  near  Manchester,  June  14. 1860. 

"l^ ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  jMan, 

V V a SITUATION  in  a Joiner’s  or  Cttbinct-miiker’s  shop,  One 
who  ha*  served  bis  time  as  a c.abinet-maker,  aud  wishes  to  engage 
himself  for  twelve  moDtlis,— Address,  G.  L.  55,  Husker-street,  COicIsea. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

IVfESSRS.  SHOPPEE  & SON,  Builders, 

L?  1.  Uxbridge,  require  an  experienced  and  pmotieal  WORKING 
FOREMiy,  to  superintend  theirCnrpenters' and  Joiners' W, irk.  No 
one  need  apply  who  has  not  fillerl  a similar  situation,  and  sstiifactory 
testimoninis  and  references  will  bo  required.— Address,  by  letter, 
stating  ago,  terms,  and  references,  to  Messrs.  SHOPPEE  & SON. 
Builders,  Uxbridge,  Middlesex. 

AVT'ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS  and  CARPKNTF-RS,  by  a 
thoroughly  practical  man.  wlnj  has  had  exiieriencs  in  the  fii-st  London 
sUni«,  ami  Is  quite  efficient  in  making  joiners’  working  drawings. 
The  country  prcfcrretl  — Address,  TIS.  Mr.  ColUtt's,  Sunhury,  S.W. 

YTIT'ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  EMPLOY- 

V V MENT  as  CLERK,  to  an  arcliilecl,  sun  eyor.  house,  or  land- 
agent,  in  a country  town.  Moderate  salary,— Address,  E.  Z.  Mr. 
SM  well’s.  News  Agent.  Union-street,  Bath, 

qiHE  TOWN  of  BURTON-UPON-TRENT 

X ACT,  1853.— WANTED,  a MANAGER  of  GAS-WORKS.— In 
copaequeuce  of  the  death  of  the  late  Manager,  the  Cotnmiasioneis 
under  the  above  Act  are  in  want  of  a duly-qualified  person  tn  uinier- 
take  the  SOLE  M.tNAOF.MEXT  of  their  GAS-WORK.-t  at  BiiTtim- 
upon-Trent.  The  party  must  l>e  fully  competent  to  superintend  tbo 
manufacture  of  gns,  the  laying  of  services  and  iiains,  the  erection  of 
retorts,  the  arrangement  of  fittings,  th-  correction  and  repair  of 
meter*,  and  .all  other  necea-ary  works  and  repairs  in  agas-work  estali- 
blishroeiit;  and  also  to  keep  all  nceeisary  neeoimts  of  the  receij.t  of 
coab,  lime,  and  all  other  articles  required  for  the  use  of  the  work.s.nnd 
the  sales  of  coke,  tar,  lime,  .and  all  other  articles  to  be  disi>osed  of  at 
Ike  "Works.  Tlie  register  of  t'lc  meter*  will  he  taken  by  the 
Collector  : but  the  Manager  will  be  required  to  give  all  neces- 
sary assistance  and  insfruclions  to  the  Collector.  Salary  per 

apuuiu,  with  a comfortaWo  house  and  garden  adjoining  the 
Works.  Rent,  rates,  and  taxes  free,  together  wit'n  a rcn-soiiable 
use  of  coals  a'ul  ga.«.  Applications,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  can- 
didates, together  with  i-eccnt  fesliinonia'e  of  moral  charactei  aa  to 
sobriety,  Industry,  civility,  and  competency  for  the  oiBce,  endorsed 
"Candidate  for  Ofllcc  of  Gas  Manager,"  to  he  forwarded  to  me  on  or 
before  THURSDAY,  the  5tli  day  of  JULY'  next,  at  TEN  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon.  Such  parties  as  are  deemed  most  eligllile  for  tho  office  will 
bo  iofoniied  of  the  tinio  and  place  of  election,  and  no  person  will  bo 
expected  to  attend  unless  requested  by  letter.  The  perion  spiiointcii 
will  be  expected  to  commence  hia  duties  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
election.— By  order  of  the  Commissioners, 

wn.LIAM  COXON,  Clerk, 

Commissioners’  Offices.  Biirton-on-Trent,  Juno  16, 1860. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  4c. 

ITS?' ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a first-rate 

VV  PLUMBER.  Is  callable  of  taking  any  kind  of  work  as 
plumber  or  as  working  forem.an.— Address,  B.  P,  No.  11,  Ann-stroct, 
York-road.  Lainbelh. 

hy  a pi’actical  and  confidential 

f V MlLLWIilGHT.  a SIl'UATION,  Uiiderstauds  tdl  sorts  of 
niachiucry,  milt  work,  stone,  and  foundatiuns,  and  will  be  fotmd 
useful  to  any  employer.— Address,  T,  D.  No.  7,  Cobhiim-row,  Coldbsth- 
squore,  Clerkenwcll,  Loudon. 

TO  BUILDERS,  E.STATE  AGENTS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

Ty" ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a steady, 

VV  active  Han,  aged  26,  a .Joiner  aud  Carpenter.  Is  a good 

fixer  and  an  excellent  scholar.  Would  be  very  iiscfid  on  a building 
estate,  or  to  auy  builder.  Wages  not  so  much  an  oliject  a.5  a permanent 
engagement.  Must  be  ill  town.  Good  roferences. — Address,  E.  D.  51, 
Charliitte-street.  W hitecbapel. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

W^^^TED,  EMPLOYMENT  by  a Plumber, 

V V Glazier,  and  Gas-flttor,  No  objection  to  fill  up  time  iu  paint- 
ing. Good  wages  wanted. — Address,  " For  » Plumber,”  60,  Henry- 
street.  St.  John’s-wood. 

TATANTED,  a PLUMBER.  One  who  has 

T V the  knowledge  of  gns-flttlngs  preferred.— Apply  to  Mr.  TUOS 
MORLEY,  Stowmarket. 

AA/' ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

V V aged  2(1.  an  ENGAGEMENT,  in  a Builder’s  or  other  Office. 
Kos  liDcn  engaged  for  four  years  .and  a liali  in  the  building  line.  Ciui 
give  iindeniablo  references  to  hie  former  employer*.  Is  an  excellent 
bookkeeiwr  and  accountant,  4c.— Address  A.  M.  E.  41,  Ssint  l*aul- 
street,  ArUngtiii-squ  iro,  N. 

"l^HANTED,  by  a Builder  in  the  country, 

» V a Man  capable  of  taking  CHARGE  of  a small  SAW-MILL, 
sharpening  saws.  4c. — Address,  stating  age  and  salary  required,  to 
J.  M.  R.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  ARCUirECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

AAL anted,  by  an  ASSISTANT,  aged  27, 

V T articled  at  15.  who  has  been  in  several  Loadoa  offices,  an 

immediate  ENOAGE.MKNT.  Hus  a knowlcdiic  of  persiwoUvo,  taking 
out  qu,ntitlcs,  4c,  Teniis  for  London,  25i.  per  week —Address, 

K.  H.  D.  34,  Uiishton-stieet,  Huxton,  N. 

TO  CARPF,NTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

ATT' ANTED,  in  the  Country,  a WORKING 

VI  FOREMAN  in  the  above  Trade.  Also,  TWO  or  THREE  expo- 
rienced  WORKMEN. — Apiily  to  Mr.  J.  SANDERS,  Stationer,  Wcllliig- 

'WY  ANTED,  a thorouulily  experienced 

VV  CONTRACTOR'S  CLERK  of  WORKS';  to  manage  a la-g: 
Goveniraent  contract  in  tlie  West  of  England.  None  need  cpply 
unless  fully  conversant  with  plans  and  measuring,  and  can  give  satis- 
fac’ory  references. — Apply,  stating  ago,  salary  expected,  aud  where 
I«st  employed,  to  0.  R 4,  C'oliurg-place,  PIjmoulli. 

AAT" anted,  by  a middle-aged  Man,  a 

VV  SITUATION  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  to  aBUII.DER,  or 
iu  a good  jobbing  shop.  Can  u-rlto  :i  fair  lianJ  and  keep  books,  or 
assist  in  the  Office  if  required.— Addresj,  W,  G.  Office  of  " Tlie 
Builder." 

AA?' anted,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  DRAUGH’l.SMAN  iGothlc)  just  rotiirurd  to  town,  iu  Ixin- 
don.  A tircIvB  months'  reference  to  Alfred  Waterhouse,  Manchester ; 
and  others  to  several  Loiidou  arc’uitects. — Address,  M,  M,  M.  Office  of 
" Tho  Builder." 

WANTED,  as  BRIGKL.A.YER,  PAINTER, 

VV  Ad.  a Y’o  ng  Man  with  some  knowledge  ns  above,  .and  to  make 
hlnmelf  Reuer  illy  useful. — Aiip'y  by  letter,  or  otherwise,  to  tho  Wei 

■\TTANTED,  immediately,  THIRTY  EREE- 

V V STONE  MASON3.-Apply  to  ’Mr.  J.  GRIFFITHS,  BuUder, 
Newport.  Monmouthshire, 

AArANTED,  by  a Yomig  Man,  wbo  has 

V V received  a good  edueal  ion,  aud  has  been  engaged  during  the 
la-t  six  yiars  iu  an  ironmongery  lusliiess,  a SllUATIUN  in  a 
EUIIDER’S  Office,  or  any  oMier  einplnyraeiit  iii  which  he  might  he 
useful.  A very  moderate  salary  reiiuinal.— Addres-,  H,  B.  cate  of 
Mr.  Francis  Cross,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  Cl,  Moorgatc-slrcet,  KC, 

ANTED,  in  an  old-established 

V V BUILDER'S  OFFICE,  ill  Town,  fora  pcrm.anency,  aYOUNG 
MAN  who  thoroughly  underst  inds  account*,  booking  men’s  time,  and 
with  a knowledge  of  estiinaiing  menauriug  up  works,  and  the  usual 
office  duties.  A liberal  s-alary  will  be  p.aid,  aud  pri-ferenco  given  to 
one  who  has  filled  asiioiUr  situsfiou  in  a London  firm.  All  commu- 
nications to  skate  age.  nalary  ri-quired,  .and  where  last  employed, 
addressed  W.  Office  of"  The  Builder.” 

TO  OWNERS  OF  STEAM-POWER. 

AA7 anted,  by  a steady,  sober  Young  Man, 

V V a 8ITU.ATION  tuTAKE  C'HAKiiE  of  an  ENGINE,  4c.  and  to 
do  gcaeni!  rcpoinii.  Good  chiiracter.— Adore**,  S.  E.  7,  Moiuit-plaoe, 
Walworth-'  oad,  near  tlie  gate. 

'1^7' ANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office  in  the 

f V City,  a clever  and  eipcrienced  DRAUGHTSMAN  (Go'hic, 
perspeetiye.  and  colouring  indispensable),  Balsry,  lOW.  per  annum. — 
Apply,  by  letter,  il.  R,  Sir.  Collou.  I'aiicr  AV.arehouse,  10,  Wiilbrook, 
City,  E.C. 

AAT" anted,  by  a House  Decorator,  a 

VV  thoroughly  efficient  CLERK.  He  niu-t  ho  capable  of 
measuring  and  takiug  out  qnanlltlcs.  UiiexcepriODable  references 
will  be  require  d.-Api>lytii  31.  4 V'.  UOUPER,  Wiud.sor. 

AAT'^NTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V HOUSE  or  E.STATE  AGENT,  to  collect  runts  and  atUnd  to 

rep, airs,  by  an  expcrieiifed  Joiner.  Flrst-cUss  references,  aud  security 
found  to  any  amount.— Address,  0.  E.  0.  7,  Hope  Cottages,  Cottage- 
grove,  Bedford-road,  C’lapliam,  3. 

AAT'-^^'^^^j  ^ Young  Man,  an  EN- 

VV  GAGEMEST  iu  a Canwiiter  and  Jniocr's  shop,  ns  an 
IMPROVER.  Ha*  been  four  yeais  in  the  trade.- Address,  U,  0. 
Post-office.  Maldeu-ro.ad,  Caiudeu-towu,  N.W. 

TO  CARPENTERS.  ESTATE  ADENT.8,  Ac, 

■\VrANTED,  a RE-ENG  A GEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  WORKING  FOEE.MAN,  or  to  h.av-e  the  entire 
m.qnagement  of  a good  Jobbing  Businej?.  Bf  tr.ide  a Joiner. — Address, 
G.  L.  2,  TorllogtoQ-pI.ice,  EJgwarc-road,  W, 

rpHE  Advertiser,  a Practical  Designer,  in 

J_  huslue-s  for  himself,  is  willing  to  DEVOTE  THREE  DAYS  iu 
the  WEEK  in  ilie  Office  of  an  Arcnitect.  Coiopctiiion  and  other 
designs,  working  drawings,  dcUiiU,  .Mid  perspectives  preiiared  at  his 
own  office.- Address,  N.  Z.  No.  5,  Ciilthoriio-placc,  Grsy'a  Iiiu-ro,-vd. 

TO  F.NGINEERS  AND  IRONFOU.VDEBS. 

"ITST’ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Morried 

VV  Mau.aSITUATiONaaDELIVERY  CLERK,  TIMEKEEPER, 
or  STOREKEEPtB,  or  both  if  required.  Five  years' e.xperience  aud 
good  character. — Address,  N.  M.  1,  BloomlleW  street.  South  Middletou- 
road,  Kingslaml,  N.E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVETOR.g. 

ri1HE  Advertiser,  who  has  just  completed  his 

1_  articles  with  a London  estimating  ami  loeasuring  Surveyor,  Is 
Icsirou*  of  nil  ENG.IQEMEST  In  either  of  the  above  Offices.  Salary 
not  so  much  an  object.— Addrexs,  H.  Y.  Mr.  Reed’s,  5,  Greist  Portland- 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Juke  23,  1860. 


The  Advertiser  will  be  glad  to  obtain 

E-Ml’I.OYMUNT  in  aii  ArohiUcfa  Office  lu  London.  Terms  338 
per  week.  Rerereiicea  from  a.  City  .^i-ebitect,  for  which,  4c.  ainily  to 
K.  L.  -Mr,  Mole's,  White  Ilait-lano,  Tottenham,  N, 


TO  TAi'ERHANOERS  AND  DECOUATORS. 

The  Advertiser  wishes  to  SERVE  as 

IMPROVER  in  the  above  line.  Un*  hud  five  years'  experience 
ataWeit-end  house;  can  do  piiiuling  and  glazing,  aud  is  of  active 
bneiuess  ImbiU.  Terms  moderate.— Address,  R.  W.  H.  care  of  Mr, 
Warwick,  82,  Albauy-ro  ul,  Coatberwell.  K. 

TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

Occasional  assistance. 

drawn.  Specifications  written.  Quantities  taken 
made,  and  any  other  descriiitioii  of  office  work  doiiu  or 
Bonablo  terms.— Apply  to  H.  9.  47,  Hlsb-streot,  Bloomsbury,  W.C, 

N.B. — Acoiulder.iUr  — ' 


Plans 


^ssful. 


’ where  the  competitor  is 


^LERK. — The  Advertiser,  aged  24,  who  has 

been  accustomed  to  act  a»  bo.ikkccper  and  caabier  in  a ron- 
Iractor'i  otBce,  on  eitensls-e  works,  wishes  to  olitaiii  a tliTUATItlN. 
Ha  writes  a gooil  hand.  Is  .pilck  at  figures,  and  is  a neat  and  expe- 
ditious draughteranii,  Unexcepthmablo  twlimoulals.— -Addrra*,  X 
83,  Ui^-etreet,  King's  Lynn,  Noi  folk. 


TO  AKCHlTECra  AND  OTUEB8. 

ATHOROUUHLY  efficient,  and  very 

experienceil  practical  CLERK  of  WORKS,  with  high  reference.", 
disengaged  this  week,  would  accept  a short  ENUAOEMENT,  or 
manage  a heavy  job  in  town  or  country.  Age  4;i.  Salary  3f.  per 
week.- Addre-s,  F,  MANTO.V,  Mr.  Nelsou'a,  ‘New»p.aper-uffice,  85. 
Waterloo  roiKl,  S. 


COUNTKY  AECHITECr  wishes  to 


- . his  SON.  aged  22  (who  L"  wcU  (|ua1iflpd  generally)  SI  an 

IJlPROVER.  witU  a London  Arcliitect.  of  good  practice.- Address,  by 
ttl.  Plec.idilly. 


letter,  to  W.  B.  Woblj' 


'10  BUILDEU.S  AND  OTllEliS.i 

AS  CLEr.K  or  BOOK-KEEPEK.— Aliiohly- 

respectable  and  industrious  Young  Man,  age  24.  is  in  want  of 
a RE-ENUAOEMENr.  'I'horuUghiy  acijuainLd  with  the  routhio 
duties  of  a Builder's,  ami  offices  generally,  Salary  iiioilerate.  Two 
years’  reference.  Town  or  country.— Address.  It.  G.  133,  Urovo-strect, 
Catnden-towa,  N. 


RESPECTABLE  YOUNG  IMAN,  a<?ed 

20.  wishes  to  Idace  himself  as  an  IMPROVER  lu  a respecialile 
firm  for  two  years,— Address,  R.  E.  0,  Brook-terrace,  Brook -otrecl, 
Upper  Clapton,  N.E. 


A 


TO  ARCHITRCTS. 

A GOOD  DRAUGHTSMAN,  who  has 

been  four  yanrs  in  tlia  profession,' desires  a IlE-FNOAGE- 
MEST.— Can  make  isoiuetrical  .and  persiiectlve  and  working  draw- 
ings. 4q.  Salary  moderate.- Address.  J.  J.  It.  at  Barker’s,  19,  Thrug- 
inorton-Btxeet. 


TO  ARCHITElTS,  4c. 

AGENTLEJMAN  of  some  experience  wishes 

for  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  anABClirrECTS  or  SURVEYOR'S 
Office  in  Town,  either  peniiaiieiit  or  otherwise.— Address,  A.  B, 
15,  Great  Castle-strei-t.  Caveiic  ish-wmare, 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  4c. 

An  experienced  architectural  DRAUGHTS- 
MAN and  artistic  COLOURIST  OFFERS  his  SERVICES  to 
outline  and  colour  pmiicctives,  wl'h  foregrounds  and  the  usual 
aoessories,  or  to  prepare  fiulshed  andgeueral  di-awlngs  for  competition 
or  any  other  puiiiose.  Terms  moderate,— Address,  Z,  A.  C.  Office  of 
" The  Builder.” 


A 


TO  CIVIL  E.N’OISEKRS.  SURVEYOt:S.  4c. 

N ASSISTANT  desires  a RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT.  Has  had  milch  rxTWrience  in  surveying,  levelliiia. 
lapping  : also  in  drniUHge  and  other  public  work."  of  towns. 


aldepai 


Architectural  assistance.— 

Every  description  of  Arcliitectiiral  Drawings.  Phiiis,  Eleva- 
tions. and  Sections  [irepaTeil.  and  PeriptcUvee  Outlined.  Etched,  or 
Coloured,  by  Mr.  T.  'T.  M.ARI  ON,  Jun.  ; hIfo.  DuplieatesnrTrm'ingi 
of  Engineering  Drawinss,  8iitve>8.  Ac.  — Address,  Mr.  MAROON, 
0,  Great  James-street.Bedfcini-row,  W.C.  Office  hours.  Ten  to  Four. 


Money.  — 10,000?.  ready  to  be 

ADVANCED  by  the  TEMPERANCE  PERMANENT  LAND 
and  BUILDINtt  SGt'It'TY,  on  Frc'»*h<ilil  or  Leasehold  Property,  for 
any  terra  of  years  not  cxceeiling  llfletii.  Moutbiy  repayments  (in- 
cluding interest),  for  each  luOl.  advanced. 


Font 


9.  d.  I £.  s.  d I £.  I.  d. 

1 .2  I 2 8 II  I 1 14  In 


F.igbt 


Ten 


ilENUV  J.  PHILLIPS, 


TV/TONEY.  — 3,500?.  to  be  ADVANCED 

LtX  on  mortgage,  in  one  amount  or  more.  ni>on  Frteholil  or 
Leas.diold  ProiK  tiy.— Apply  to  Mr.  JOHN  M.  DEAN,  Surveyur,  West 
Ham-bine,  Stratford,  E. 


OLD  MATERIALS.— TO  BE  SOLD  by 

TENDER,  TEN  CiiTTAGRS,  on  tbc  Cotton  Eslate.  Liniehoiise, 
containing  about  Sti.iKIO  bilcks,  and  sundry  other  useful  miiteiials, 
which  will  be  pointed  nut  by  tlie  clerk  of  the  works  resident  on  tlip 
estate.  Cash  to  be  i»id  on  possesaion  being  givoii,  and  the  ginuud 
cleared  within  three  weeks.  Sealed  Tenders  to  Iw  delivered  to  Meseis 
BEADEL  4 SONS,  at  2.5.  Gredmm-street.  Lmdon.  E.O  on  or  befotv 
TWELVE  o'clock  on  MuNDAY,  JULY  2ud.  ISiiil.-Tlie  Vendor  will 
not  bind  himself  to  accept  the  highest  nr  any  Tender. 


TARPAULINS  for  COVERING  ROOFS 

during  Repairs,  SCAFFOLD  CORD,  and  every  description  of 
ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and  tem- 
porary Awnings  ou  sale  or  hire.  Orders  i>er  i>ost  receive  the  must 
prompt  attention, 

H.  PIGGOTT, 

US,  Fore-street,  City.  Manufacturer,  by  apivpintment,  to  her  Miijesty'a 
HoDoumhIe  Boanl  of  Ordnance 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHER! 


rpAnPAULINS  for  CUVEHING  WORKS. 

JL  SCAFFOLD  AND  HEMP  ROPE  FALLS. 

AWNINGS  FOR  FOUNDATION  STONES. 

CARY  & PRIEH, 

DE  BEAUVOIR  FACTORY.  SOUTHGATE  BOAD,'N. 


Glass  mosaic.— g.  h.  stevens  begs 

to  call  the  attention  of  the  Clergy,  Architects.  *e.  to  bis 
revival  of  ECCLESIASTICAL  DECORATIONS  IN  GLASS  MOSAIC. 
The  Mosaics  U'e  the  most  legitimate  application  of  colour,  where  it 
may  bo  renulred  in  tlie  eiiricliment  of  Fonts,  Pulpits,  Beredoses, 
whether  lu  stone  or  inarblo.  Speclroens  and  tnicUigs  of  works  exe- 
cuted may  be  ."ceii. — Estimates  and  other  informatioit  at  56,  Great 
Queen-street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  Dmdoii,  W.C. 

Late  of  Stalford-row,  Pimlico.  


itained  glass  works. 


Q - 

O DESIGNS  and  E8T1SLATES  give: 
Windows. 


for  Memorial  a 


ivEES  & BAKER,  10,  Goswell-road, 
London,  E.C. 


p LASS-PAINTING  and  MURAL 

VX  DECORATION.  — LAVERS  & BABRAUD,  of  Eudell-street. 
niooiusliiiry,  tieg  to  Inform  the  Clergy,  Architects,  and  others,  that 
tiiey  will  be  happy  to  submit  designs  for  such  Windows  as  maybe 
isteJ  Ul  them,  as  also  fur  eccle«iastlcat  decnration.  T'hey  beg 
to  call  attention  to  their  firisalllB  and  Quarry  Glass,  of  an 
inexpensive  but  very  effeetlve  character,  as  being  suitable  for  the 
colonies  and  side  windows  of  churches,  where  economy  is  an  object. 
Prices,  4c.  on  application. 


gOHO 


PLATE  GLASS. 

PLATE-GLASS  WAREHOUSE, 

„ 2S,  BOMO-SQUARE.  LONDON,  W. 

This  establishment  is  i-onnected  with  the  laigest  manufactory  In 
England.  An  extensive  STOCK  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  of  GLASS 
is  kept  ready  for  inspection,  and  prompt  d livery.— Purchaaers  re- 
ible  advHii'agw.  Upon  receipt  of  particulars.  Contracts 
niwl  for  the  snpplv  nf  ANY  QUANTITY  of  GLASS. 


/ LASS. — W.  H.  JAUKsUN  supplies 

VJT  BRiriSK  PLATE,  PATENT  PLATE.  ROLLED  PLATE, 
CROWN,  SHEET,  HOR’nCULTUBAL, ORNAMENTAL, COLOURED, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC,  and  every  description  of  Glaas,  of  the  best  monn- 

rwarded.on  application  at  the 


i,  LEMAN  blREET,  WHITECHAPEL,  F,. 

^,S.  RICHARD  MOSS  & CO.  have 

I’eiy  moderate  prices,  several  LARG  E SILVERED 
'lATE  GLA.SbES,  suitable  for  the  Hall  of  a Theatre,  Concert-room, 
■r  any  other  large  liuUding. 


crystal  white  sheet  glass.— 

WHOLESALE  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  WINDOW -GLASS 
WAREHOUSE. 

British  and  Patent  Plate.  Ihuwn,  Sheet.  Hcrtlcultuml,  Stained, 
Coloureil,  Ornamental.  Ground,  Fluteil,  Rough  Plato, 
Photographic,  and  every  description  of  Glass. 

BsUmatee  and  Price-Lists  forwanled  free  on  receipt  of  business  card, 
aiidressed  to 

j B.  METTAM  and  CO. 

30.  PRINCES  STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON,  W. 


Accidents  of  every  kind  and  from 

ANY  CAUSE  Insured  against  by  an  annual  payment  of  3/. 

to  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 
which  secures  1,0001.  at  death,  or  61.  weekly  for  injury. 

ONE  PERSON  in  every  FIFTEEN  of  those  insvu-ed  is  injured 
yearly  by  Accident  of  some  description. 

No  Extra  Preiiiiuin  for  Members  of  Volunteer  Rrfle  Corps. 

No  charge  for  Statiip  Duty. 

Fur  terms,  prospectuses,  4c.  apply  to  the  Provincial  Agents,  the 
Railway  Stations,  and  at  the  Head  Office. 

This  Company  alone,  without  union  or  amalgamation  with  any 
other  Company,  h.as  paid  in 

COMPENSATION  53.0001. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 
Railway  Passengers  Assurance  Company, 


:e.— 3,  t 


t,  E.C. 


G 


UARDIAN  FIRE  and  LIFE 

A.SSURANCE  COMPANY. 

No.  11,  Loiiilmrd-strcct,  leiiidou,  E.C. 

Established  1821. 

rpiitECTurj. 

Ileniy  Ftulse  Bereus,  esip  Chairman. 

Hem-y  Vlgne,  csn.  Deputy  Cluiiiman. 


Clias.  Win.  Curtis,  esf). 

Fiuiii’is  Hart  Dyke.  esij. 

Sir  W.  M.  T.  Fnniuhav,  Bt.  M.P. 
Sir  Walter  E.  Fariuhar.  Bt. 
Thonison  Haukey,  esq.  M.P. 
John  Hnrvcy.  es'i. 

.lohll  G.  Hulihanl,  es'].  M.P 
Joliu  Laliouchere,  ei<l. 

Juhu  Loch.  e»n. 


Stewiu-t  Maqoribanks,  csi|, 
John  Martin,  esij. 

Rowland  .Mitchell,  esi. 
Jajnei  Slorris,  esq. 

Henry  Noriniiu,  esq. 
Henry  R.  Reyiinlds,  eaq. 
Bir  Gfslfrcy  J.  'nioiuna,  Bt. 
John  Thornton,  esq. 

James  Tullucb,  esq. 


AUmTOU* 

Lewis  Loyd.  esq.  I H . . 

John  Heury  flniUli,  esq.  ] Cornelius  Paine,  Jun.  esq. 
Thomas  TaUeinaeli.  eso.  -Si'rrffarv-  Samuel  Brown,  esq.  Artiiarj/. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.— Under  the  provisions  nf  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. this  Company  now  oilers  to  new  IiiMir-rs  EIGHTY  PER 
CENT.  OF  THE  PROFITS.  AT  QUINQUENNIAL  DIVISIONS, 
OR  A L05Y  KATE  OF  PREMIUM  w itliout  pai-ticipatioii  of  Profits. 

Since  Ihe  e'-tahlishmeut  of  tho  Coinpany  In  1821,  the  amount  of 
Profile  alhitled  to  the  Aism-ed  has  exci'eded  in  Ca»h  vnlue  660,0001. 
which  repr-sent*  equivalent  Ri  v-  is  oiiary  Bonuses  of  1,058,0001. 

After  the  DiTisiini  of  Piofltaat  Christmas  1839,  the  Life  Assurance" 
in  force,  with  tiUUng  Bonuses  thereon,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
4.73<i,iWI,  the  Income  from  tlie  Life  Branch  207,0001.  per  auuuni,  and 
liic  Life  Assurance  Fund  rxcedleil  1 ,61S,l"10f. 

LOCAL  MIMITA  and  VOLUNTEER  CORPS.-No  extra  premium 
is  required  for  service  therein. 

INVAT-IU  LIVES  .assm-ed  at  conesponding  E.xtm  Pi'cmiuniR- 

LOANS  granlcd  on  Life  Pulicice  to  the  exU-ut  of  their  values,  il 
such  valii"  be  iiot  less  than  5of. 

ASSIONSIENTS  of  I’OLICIES,— M'rltten  notices  of,  received  and 
registered. 

MEDICAL  FEES  paid  by  the  Company,  and  no  charge  for  Policy 
Stamps. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  Tli.at  Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Mid- 
summer. must  '»  renewed  within  fifteen  days  at  this  Office,  or  witli 
Mr.  BAMS,  No.  1,  St.  JaJiies’s-street,  eoriier  of  Pall-mall ; or  with  the 
Company’s  Agents  throughout  the  kingdom  ; otherwise  they  become 
void. 

Losses  caused  by  Explosion  of  Gas  are  admitted  by  this  Comivuiy. 


pHCENIX  FIRE  ASSURANCE 

r CO •MFAN'Y,  Lombard-street  aud  Choring-cross,  laiiidou.  Esta- 
blUbcd  in  1782. 

TkUSTE 

Deeimus  Burton,  esq. 

Travers  Buxton, esq. 

Octavius  liiwarU  Coope,  esq. 


Hard  core,  for  Road-raakiiig  (about  400 

loads),  and  dry  LIME  RUBBISH,  may  be  bad  at  54,  Broad- 
street,  St.  Gliee's.  Carts  loadeil.anil  Is,  per  load  given. 


The  patent  crystal  window 

BARS,  adained  for  doracstit  windows,  shop  fronts,  conserva- 
tories, skylights,  verandahs,  exhibition  and  counter  cases,  miuariums, 
fern  coses,  4e.  4c.  combining  iKTfect  transmission  of  light,  diiraliUlty, 
against  rust  or  decay,  and  economy  In  the  facility  with  which  they 
are  kept  clean.  Aquariums  with  sl.ate  or  marble  bottoms  of  various 
sues,  with  or  without  louiitains,  Ki,«o  of  glass,  Manufactured  by 
LpJYD^4^SUMMEllKIEL'},  Park  Glase-Works,  Birmingham.  AH 
,«  ni. . phdn,  coloured  window  sheet,  optical 


I.  esq. 

John  Davis,  esq. 

George  Arthur  Fuller,  esq. 
Cliarles  H.  Ouodhart,  c«q. 
James  Alexander  Gordon,  esq. 
Edward  Hawkins,  jun.  esq. 


Kirkinan  D.  Hoilgson,  esq.  M.P. 
William  James  Lancaster,  e 
Jiilili  Diuripn  Magens,  esq. 

John  Timothy  Oxley,  esq. 
Benjamin  Shaw,  esi;. 

Will.  James  Thomiwon,  esq. 

Hy.  Ueynian  Toulniin,  esq. 
Matthew  Whiting,  esii. 


Arnrroiw. 

John  Hodgsou,  esq.  1 Peter  Martineu,  esq. 

Joseph  Samuel  Lescher,  esq. 

BBoaersHy— George  William  Lovell,  esq. 

Asf  LSTsyr  Bk<'&£vahv— John  J.  Broomfield,  esq. 

BoLictTOiM.— Slwsrs.  Dawes  4 Sous,  Angel -court. 

Insurances  agaiiujt  Loss  by  Fire  ore  effected  by  tho  Phveiiix  Company 
upon  every  description  of  Property  in  every  part  of  the  world,  oi 
most  favourable  terms. 

Peraons  insuring  with  the  Phccuix  Company  are  not  liable  to  make 
good  the  losses  of  others,  as  is  the  case  in  some  offices. 

Insurances  with  this  Company  expiring  at  Midsummer,  must  I 
uowed  within  fifteen  days  tlicroafter,  or  they  will  become  void. 

ReoeipU  are  now  ready  at  the  princip.al  Offieea,  Loiuliani-streal 
Cliaiing-croBS,  and  with  the  respective  Agents  thi-oughoul  the  United 
Kingdom. 


PAPER-HANGINGS.  — The  CHEAPEST 

JI  HOUSE  In  London  for  every  description  of  PAPER-HANGINGS 
is  CROSS’S  WHOLESALE  WAREHOUSE.  No.  70,  GREAT  POBT- 
LAND-SfREEr,  Oxfonl-street.  where  you  can  select  from  the 
LARGEST  and  MOST  EXTENSIVE  ASSORTMENT  In  the  Kingdom, 
THIRI  Y PER  CENT.  CHEAPER  than  auy  other  House  lu  the  Trade. 


A NTIQLIE  CARVED  OAK  CHIMNEY- 

XA.  PIECEB. 

WEIGHT  & MANSFIELD 

Invite  the  attention  of  architects  and  gentlemen  building  to  several, 
now  fitted  up  In  their  Warorooius,  complete  with  fire-dogs,  4c.  and 
showing  their  application  to  existing  fireplaces.  No.  3,  GRE-VT  PORT- 
LAND-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


TO  AMATEUR  GARDENERS, 

NURSERYMEN,  AGRICULTURISTS,  4c,— Vulcanized  India 
Rubber  Tubing  and  Gulta  Pereba  Tubing  for  watering  giirtleiis  ; brass 
band-branches  with  stop  cocks  and  ruses,  and  every  dencriiition  ot 
■n  tubing  fittings  Ruld  wholesale  and  retail,  by  W.  R.  WOODS, 
oswell-road,  near  the  " Angel,"  Islington,  London,  E.C.  IMca 
Lists  may  be  had  ou  application.  Ple.ave  to  nutice  the  addresR,  ill, 
Guswell-road,  Londun.  N.B.  Speaking  tubes  fitted  up. 


PANTILES,  PA  VING,  and  PIPE 

X TILES.- J.  U.  ANDREWS,  'Wisbech,  Cambridgeshire,  offers 

Pantiles  at  OOs.  i>er  I.ouo 

6-inch  Pavings at  4lis.  per  1, 066 

8-inch  Pavings at  6flB,  per  1,1100 

S-lnch  Pavings  at  80s.  per  1,0(10 

Cash  Prices.  Delivered  in  Trucks  in  Luiidon,  ut  aluug  the  line  on 
the  R-istem  Counties  Railway. 


PEAKE’S  TERRO-METALLIC  TILES, 

PIPES,  4c,— Notice  is  hereby  most  re‘i>ectriilly  given,  that  the 
LONDON  DEl’OT  for  this  WARE  is  REMOVED  to  No.  21  Wharf. 
desBeld-strcet  North.  Ciiy-road  Ba-iin.  N.  Sndly,  that  the  trade 
i.  '■  TEBRO-METALLIO  " is  llie  exclusive  right  of  the  Proprietor  ; 
and  3rdly,  that  the  “Repurts  of  the  Juries,”  page  581.  of  the  Great 
F.xliibltlon,  note  the  grant  of  a First-class  Medal,  and  rank  the  M.mn- 
riee  known  so  long  ns  '■  The  Tileries,”  Tuustall,  SLaffonlshixe,  as 
irst  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 


A SPHALTE.— GERVASE  EOOTTIT, 

xA.  TRINIDAD  A9PUALTEWOHK8,Botliwhltbc.LopdDii.  Esta- 
bili-hed  1934.- TRINIDAD,  SEY8BELL,  and  BRITISH  A8PHALTE3, 
nianufnotered  by  stesm-puwer,  laid  down  in  the  best  nnmiier,  or 
supplied  m any  quantity,  lufuima'lon  for  using  forwarded  with 
material  I’ost -office  orders  or  vefercnco  in  Loiiduii  jii  omjitly  atituded 
to.  E-timatea  shen  fur  every  kind  of  the  above  work. 


>OLUNCEAU  and  L I M M E R 
ASPHALTE. 


For  covering  Flat  Roofs,  Paving  and  Flooring  of  every  description, 
ispeciallyiu  places  subject  to  damp  and  vermin.  This  Aspludte  is 
low  excel  sively  used  for  paving  Stables  (at  shown  al'uve),  the  ab-ence 
if  joints  preventing  the  generation  of  nmrannia.  For  Estimates  and 
Prices.  4c.  4c.  apply  to  JuUN  PILKINGTUN,  15,  Fish  street-hill, 
un.  E.C. 


Terra  cotta. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

J.  M.  BLA8HFIELD  reapectfiilly  ac<iuaiDtB  the  profession  that  he 
is  now  fully  prepared  to  E.XECUTE,  at  his  new  works,  .YSL'UITEC- 
TDRAL  DETAILS  in  this  material,  either  of  brick  or  stone  colour,  in 
the  very  best  manner,  and  fully  equal  to  the  finest  works  extant  in 
Italy  or  ei-ewliere. 

Colossal  Statues,  Statuotes,  Busts,  B-assi  Rellevl.Acroteria,  Consoles, 
Capitals,  Terminals,  Modlilioas.  Tracery,  String  Courses,  Columns, 
PiUsters,  Bahuters,  Cumices,  Copings,  Pedestals,  Coats  of  Arms, 
Fountain  Basins,  Tazrre.  Flower  Trays,  Flower  Pots.  4c.  in  Ten-a  Cotta. 

Ejitire  fronts  of  buUdbigs  may  h-  cover*"'  with  this  inateiial  by 
forming  the  plain  surface  of  Terra  Cotta  Bricks.  Tols  substance  will 
resist  the  aotli  n of  the  anliis  and  alkalies  so  common  in  toe  atmosphere 
ot  large  towns,  and  can  be  always  washed  clean  with  a brush  and 
water,  or  hv  water  from  the  hose  of  a small  fire-engine.  IT  IS  FIRE 
AND  FROST  PROOF,  and  will  hear  a pressure  eqmd  to  the  b^at 
BicUlan  marble  or  granite. 

J.  M-  BLASHFIELD  has  many  hundreds  of  models  of  Greek, 
Etruscan,  Homan,  and  Renaissance  Vases,  Taaue,  faterm,  4c.  Also, 
a fine  scUctiuu  of  Statues,  Busts,  Statuettes,  Caudelatra,  4c. 

Works.  Stjuiiforri.  Lin.  oliiehire. 

SHOW  ROOMS  FOR  BPECIME'  S OF  VASE-S,  TAZZ-E,  STATUES, 
4c.  2B,  GRE.YT  MARLBOEODCH-STRFET,  LONDON,  W. 


TERRA-COTTA  VASES,  STATUES, 

TAZZ.E,  4e.— The  nobility,  gentry,  and  architects  ore  respect- 
fully  iiifurmed  th.at  JOHN  M,  BLASHFIELD  has  REMOVED  his 
Establishmeut  f’ om  Pnied-atreet,  Paddington,  to  a Kiw  C.allery  at 
Uo.  III. GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.  whore  specimens  of 
Terra  Cotta  Works  ot  Ar’  may  be  seen,  and  onlere  for  London  should 
be  ad.ircfSeii.  Orde  s tor  the  coiin  ry  and  -ppli.  atious  for  e»tl- 
iiiates  for  new  desig'  srhould  be  sent  dlio  t to  the  'Term-i.otta  Works, 
Stamford,  Lincolnshire. 

UIPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

pREAT  REDUCTION  in  PRICE.— Cast 

VX  Work,  Centre  Flowers,  Shop  Front  Trusses,  Capitals,  and  every 
Deseriptiun  of  Ornameut  fur  internal  and  external  Deeontions, 
oxeciited  in  Pla5terCoiii|iosUion,  and  all  kinds  of  Cements,  in  the  beat 
manuer.  at  low  prices,  by  Mraare.  HERBERT,  Jlodullers,  212,  Euston- 
road,  late  the  New-rood,  St.  Pancras,  JlidiUescx. 

N.B.  Working  Models  prepared  for  tho  Trade. 

G”  ORH AM’S*  KALEIDOSCOPIC 

COLOUR-TOP  (Patented, April, 1858), 

" Is  one  of  those  ingenious  uistrumcnts  which  coiobine  entertain- 
ment with  Bouml  instruction.  It  is  calculated  to  produce  good  reauits 
as  reg.ards  the  combination  and  contrast  of  colours,  and  will,  wo  have 
no  doubt,  be  largely  purcliaBci.L  , . We  can  see  in  the  Kaleldoecopic 
colour-top  a meaus  ot  teaching  many  of  the  moat  interesting 
lihenomrna  of  colour.  . . Of  couise  the  combinations  permitted  by 
the  top  are  infinite.  . . Mr,  Gorham’s  Colour-top  and  Ruutledge’- 
edition  of  ’ Chevreul’  may  bo  usefully  studied  together,"— KitHdcr. 

“ A beautiful  contrivance  for  exiilaining  the  pbenomenaof  colour.” 

" Some  beautiful  effects  are  produced  by  the  top.”— jlfJieneeum. 

“ 3'lir  Kaleidoscopic  colour-top  is  intended  tor  the  express  purpose 
of  effecting  changes  In  colour  by  motion,  and  promises  to  become 
inostinstructlve  to  the  artist  and  the  iihilusopher,  os  well  as  a source 
of  high  gratification  as  a toy  fur  the  family  circle.  ....  In  the 
hauua  of  the  man  of  science  it  ia  an  Instrument  of  wonderful  power, 
and,  like  a magician’s  shuttle,  weaves  os  it  we.e  the  rainbow  itself 
into  patterns  of  endless  variety,  in  which  form  ns  well  as  colour  plays 
Its  part  in  the  production  of  extraordinary  appearauces."— ifccrcatiee 

“ It'ta  a scientific  instrement  of  vast  powers,  and  may  be  the 
meiiiis  of  If  auliig  to  ImpoiL-uit  dh-eovories  iu  iiglit  and  colour.  It  uot 
only  pleases  children,  but  astonishes  savants;  indeed,  U la  one  of 
those  iirovoktngly  indivpensnble  tilings  which,  when  once  seen,  is  sure 
to  be  possessed."— Croydon  Chraniclf. 

PRICEa  £.  »•  J. 

In  plain  mahogany  boxes,  witli  directions  for  use  1 1 h 

In  superior  boxes,  for  the  drawiiig-iuom 15  0 

Extra  set  of  Perforated  Discs per  doz,  0 5 0 

Pamphlet  explaining  the  Phenomena,  as  printed  from  the 

MicrofCopicalJcurnal 0 16 

Bold  by  SMITH,  BECK,  4 BECK,  6.  Colemiiu-streel ; and  ELLTOTl 
(BroUiers),  30,  Strand,  London, 
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To  BUILDERS.— FEENCH  POLISHING 

done  on  the  most  reasonable  teitus,  in  town  or  conntrr.  Men 
*U[rplied  by  the  day  or  job.  All  letters  immediately  attended  to, — 
"W.  BEilAN,  No.  24,  8t.  Pancras-place.  8*.  Pancras-rood. 


/CHURCH  FITTINGS  FOR  SALE.— The 

whole  of  the  PEWS  and  SEATS  in  a modern  Church  TO  BE 
SOLD.  They  are  in  moat  excellent  condition,  oud  suitable  for  Church 
or  Ch/ipel.  For  a very  moderate  sum  a congregation  may  supply 
thems' Ives  w'th  Seats  and  Pews  of  thj  best  description.— Apply  to 
Mr.  JIEaD,  at  the  Mews,  Wakcfleld-street,  Eegent-square,  Gray’s- 
Inn-road. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PUBLICANS,  and 

OTHEP,S.— TO  BE  SOLD,  a Bargain,  four  2i-iuch  MOULDED 
MAHOO.tNV  SASHES,  with  Double  Elliptic  Heads,  glazed  with  Plate- 
glass,  li  feet  by  4 feet  6 inches,  and  6 feet  by  5 feet  3 inches ; l}-inch 
MOULDED  LIFTING  SHUTTERS,  with  Lines  and  Weights  complete, 
Splayed  Linings  and  Moulded  Backs.  Also,  two  pairs  of  BOOKS,  of 
Mahogany  and  Plate-glas,  7 feet  6 inches  by  4 feet,  and  7 feet  6 inches 
by  4 feet  10  inches,  and  Fanllglits  18  f-et  high  ; all  In  excellent  con- 
dition. and  suitable  for  a flrst-cUs*  public-house.— Apply  at  No.  7, 
Alaud-road,  Prince  of  Wales-road,  Kentieb-town. 


NO  SHUTTER  BARS. 


ENNINGS’S  SHOP  SHUTTER-SHOE. 

_ SHOP  SHUTTERS  are  SHOD  and  SECURED  by  the  above,  at 
HALF  THE  COST  OF  THE  UNSIGHTLY  AND  DESTRUCTIVE 
BHDTTEK-BAB.  Shops  referred  to  in  every  public  street  in  Ixmdou. 
When  ordering  the  above,  send  FINISH^  THICKNESS  of 
Shutters,  and  the  way  they  go  up. 

Sold  by  all  Iroumongeis,  and  the  Invi  -*-- 


BlukfriArs-road. 


SOLID 

P.ARQUirC 
FLOORS, 
ARROW  SMITH’S 
PATENTED, 
From  la.  per  foot,  in 
various  woods. 
Inch  thick,  grooved, 
tongued.  and  keyed 
together,  nut 
veneered. 

For  Halls,  Staircases, 
Corridors,  Reception- 
rooms,  Librarie,.  Bil- 
liard and  Ball  Rooms, 
Picture  OalleriCB.Pan- 
ellmg.  Dados.OiellDgs, 
Bordeia  to  Carpets, 
Bay  Windows,  Chan- 
cels of  Churches,  &c. 


■VTOTICE  of  REMOVAL.  — ROBERT 

WARD  & SON,  Timber  Merchants,  beg  to  announce  that 
their  basltiess  at  8.  Oxford-street.  Is  REMOVED  to  their  Y'aRD,  101, 
BERMONDSEY"  NEW-ROAD,  near  Bricklayers’  Arms,  S.E.  where 
will  be  found  a large  assortment  of  mahogany,  timber,  and  deals, 
English  timber,  Ac. 


i-inch  Flooring  (well  prepared),  lls 
Yellow  Deals,  sound  and  good,  19J 
Spnice  Deals  „ Idi 

Yellow  Battens,  excellent  quality,  Hi 
Pine  Planks,  dry.i2n.3in.  by  lift.  211 
Seasoned  Mahogany,  plank  and  board 
A very  large  stock,  ready  1 
ALFRED  CARTER. 


' 31d.  per  foi 

2i<L  „ 


Cd.  per  foot, 
lawn  and  se.asoned. 
Bethnal-green-road,  N.R. 


s 


EASONED  WAINSCOT  OAK. 

30,000  feet  In  pl-mk  and  board,  sawn  three  years. 

E.  BUTTERWORTH, 

ALU3I-STREET  TIMBFJl-VARD.  MANCHESTER. 


T^OR  SALE.— SIX  WAINSCOT  CASES 

J?  (old  English  desiga).— The  Cases  are  3 feet  high,  by  2 feet 
8 inches  wide,  fltted  with  d awers.  from  24  to  5 inches  deep,  enclosed 
with  doors,  having  sloping  show  cases  on  top,  glazed  with  plate  glass. 
Each  cose  is  complete  in  itself,  neai-ly  new.  in  first-rate  repair,  con- 
structed to  stand  against  a wall,  and  well  adapted  for  showLiig  fancy 
0}ods,  mineral  specuneus,  or  such  like. 

dcases.  each  Id  feet  long,  with  40  drawers  in  eacK 


N 


OTICE  to  BUILDERS  and 

PAINTERS.— Genuine  White  Lead,  31s.  per  cwt. 

Linseed  Oil,  2a.  2d.  per  gallon ; Boiled  Uil,  2s.  Cd.  per  gallon ; 
Turpentine,  3a.  per  gallon  ; 

Fine  Pale  Oak  Varnish,  78.  »i<L  per  gallon ; 

Dry  and  Ground  Colours.  Brushes.  Ac.  at  lowest  prices, 
ash,  at  G.  CUPPLEY’S,  Colour  and  Varnish  Works,  37,  Crosby- 
row,  Walwortb-road,  8.  Established  fifty  years. 


TO  RAILWAY  COMPANIES, 

COLLIERY  and  IRON  SHIP  OWNERS.  CONTRACTORS.  *c. 
By  H.M.  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT.-GREY  MINIUM  PAINT,  a 
new,  economical,  and  permanent  coating,  to  preserve  Iron  from  oxida- 
tion, and  render  it  more  dumble  than  when  galvanized.  It  Is  un- 
affected by  climate,  acids,  salt  water,  &c.  It  doesnot  run,  blister, 
crack,  or  peel  off;  it  ts  efBcaciuus  ns  an  Inner  coating,  fir  protecting 
boilers  fr  m corro-ion.  It  will  cover  a larger  surface  than  double  its 
weight  of  pure  red  lead  colour,  and  is  found  to  be  more  permanent  in 
its  effects  than  any  yet  kuown  anti  corrosion  paint.  Minium  Cement 
for  steam  joints.  ImU  beads,  «c.,  more  adhesive  and  durable  than  any 
hitherto  invented. 

Sole  London  Agent,  .ANDREW  J.  MAUOHAN,  SailmaVer  and 
Ship  (Tbandler.  68,  Lower  Shad  well,  E. 

0(fice,  36,  Broad  Chare,  Newcastle. 


■\lCriLLIAM  GORTON,  PATENT  STEAM 

VV  SAWING,  PLANING,  and  VENEER-CUTTING  MILLS 
LETT  8 WHARF,  COMMERCLAL-ROAD,  LAMBCTH. 

The  proprietor  U prepared  to  enter  into  arrangements  for  sawing, 
planing,  and  converting  timber  of  every  dewription.  Extensive 
yanis  for  stacking  and  drying  goods.  No  charge  for  rent,  except  by 
epecial  arrangeinent.  Veneers  cut  24,  32,  or  42  to  the  inch.  Specimens 
and  priced  lists  forwarded  op  application. 


Greater  reductions.— 

Yellow  Deals,  from  3a.  5d.;  8pruoe,ftum2s.8d. ; Pine  Plank,  from 
3a.  3d. ; Mahogany.  6d. ; 9A  Yellow  Battens,  HI.  lOs. ; 1-tuch  White 
Flooring,  from  14a.  9d. ; 1-lnch  Yellow,  from  i5s.  3d. ; i White,  from 
11a.  Sd.  Cartage  tree  to  any  part  of  town. 

T.  FORMAN, 

1,  Walnut-tree-walk,  and  Waicnt-place,  Lambeth. 


UILDERS  and  CARPENTERS,  and 

OTHERS  have  submitted  to  their  notice  these  very  reduceid 
I,  the  lowest  consistent  with  really  useful  qualities. 

All  sawn  goods  carriage  free  within  three  miles. 


Alfred  rosling  & sons,  beg  to 

Inform  tbetr  Cnstomera  and  the  Building  Trade  generally,  that 
they  are  enabled  to  allow  a discount  of  15  per  cent.  U]>on  their  List 
Prices  for  Mouldinga.  A large  stock  of  Dry  Flooring  at  low  Prices. 
Southwatk-bridge  Wharf,  Bankside,  S.E. 


TO  ARcniTEcrrs,  engineers,  and  shipbuilders. 

PATENT  WOOD,  or  FIBROUS  SLAB. 

DAMP  PREVENTED.  FIRE  RESISTED. 
DEC'OR.ATION  PROMOTED,  and  ENCESSTVE  HEAT  SUBDUED. 
All  the  COMFORT,  ECONOMY,  and  SECURITY  incident  to  these 
•oonslderatious  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  PATENT  FIBROUS 
SLAB,  in  the  lining,  flooring,  ceiling,  and  decoration  of  publle  build- 
ings and  dwellings  of  every  class,  however  newly  erected  ; as  well  as 
in  the  entire  construction  of  nil  kinds  of  both  permanent  and  tem- 
porary balidings:  also  to  the  lining  of  IRON  SHIPS,  so  that  the  usual 
effect  of  tuc  damp  which  in  all  cases  arises  from  the  iron  skin,  may 
he  " prevented,”  and  the  excessive  heat  from  engine  spaced  bulkheads 
” subdued.” 

For  samples,  circulars,  and  all  other  partlculais,  apply  at  the 

Office.  135,  Fenchurch-street,  Loudon,  E.C.  


TMPORTANT  to  BUILDERS  and 

1 PAINTERS- — Genuine  White  Lead,  31s.  per  cwt. ; 

Linseed  Oil,  2e.  2d.  per  gallon  ; BoUed  Oil,  2$.  Sd.  per  gallon  ; 
Turpentine,  Ss.  per  gallon  ; 

Fine  Pale  Oak  VamUh,  78.  8d.  pergnllon  i 
For  cash,  at  EDWARD  PRICE’S  Colour  and  Varnish  Warehouse, 
45,  Coleshill-st  reet,  Pimlico. 

Every  articlefor  the  Trade  at  the  lowest  price. 


BLUNDELL’S  STUCCO  PAINT. 

This  Paint  gives  to  stuccoed  surfaces  a stone-like  appe.trance. 
It  resists  fur  a considerable  time  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  Is 
not  more  expensive  thau  well-executed  ilUtemper  colouring.  It 
answers  equally  well  on  brick  walls,  and  Is  adapted  for  the  interior  of 
cbuTcbes,  chapels,  kitchens,  basements,  passages,  &c. — Forparticulais 
apply  to  the  Inventors. 

MESSRS.  BLUNDELL,  SPENSE,  & CO. 

Colour,  Paint,  and  Varnish  Makers,  9.  UpperThames-atreet,  London  j 
and  at  their  Manufactory,  HulL 


REENSLADE’S 

XJJT  PAINT,  DUSTING,  ai 


TO  PAINTERS. 

S PATENT  GROUND- 

. and  VARNISH  BRUSHES,  are  highly 
recommended,  combining  many  iDiportant  improvements,  both 
usefuiuess  and  durability.  GREENSLADK’S  Painters'  Brushes  of 
descriptions  are  made  In  two  qualities— good,  and  superlatively  good. 
The  latter  are  of  the  very  best  malenals,  and  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  those  who  desire  a really  good  Brush,— Manufacturers,  K A.  and  W. 
GREENSLADB,  Thomas-street.  BristoL 


^0  PAINTERS,  BUILDERS,  and 

CONTRACl'OKS, 

STMMSON  & CO. 

(XILOURMEN.  WHITE-LE-AD  AND  OIL  MERCHANTS, 
ViRNtSH  MANUPAUrURERS. 

53  and  64,  LONDON  ROAD.  SOUTHWARK. 

Price  List  sent  on  application. 


■tirOEKS,  MERTON,  SURREY.— Buy  of 

I V the  Manufacturer  and  save  the  Retailer’s  Profits. — Colours 
and  Varnishes  at  reduceil  prices.— Genuine  While  Lead,  31a,  per  cwt, ; 
Pale  Oak  Varnish,  Is.  6d.  per  gallon  ; Pule  Carriage  Varnish.  IO3.  per 
gallon.  A large  assortment  of  dry  and  ground  colours.  Painters’ aud 
plaaiereis’  brushes  at  list  price".— Orders  sent  to  all  parts  of  London  ai.d 
to  any  railway  slation  carriage  free  for  cash,  by  O.  A.  LITTLE  WOOD, 
Colour  and  Varnish  Manufacturer,  82,  Drury-lane,  aud  14,  Clare- 
street.  


Kents  painting-brushes  are  of 

the  very  beat  quality,  and  may  be  obtained  at  all  the  first 
huu-ics  in  the  trade,  and  of  the  manufacturers, 

G.  B.  KENT  and  CO.  11.  Ore.-vt  Marlborough-street,  London,  W. 
Established  1777. 

N.B.  Kent’s  Psdntlng  Brushes  are  all  stamped  " G.  B.  Kent  and  Co. 
Price  List  forwarded  by  post. 


ri  E 0 W D E N and  G A E E 0 D 

(aucceamrs  to  TH03.  KENT  & CO.),  the  celebrated 

PAINTING  and  GENERAL  BRUSH 
MANUFACTURERS, 

FALCON-SQUARE.  LONDON,  KC. 
s^s  Xlgo  Manufacturers  of  the  Patent  India-rubber  Knife-boards, 
Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Door  Mats,  Matting,  Sc. 

T KENT  andCRoWDEN  S GARRUD,  are  stamiwd  on  the  Brushes. 


TRENT’S  PAINTING-BRUSH 

, MANUFAIiTORV 

la  continued  by  his  Successors, 

CROWDEN  & GAR  ROD, 

Falcon-square,  London,  E.C. 

Where  the  TILtDE  U supplied  with  the  same  superior  quality  that 
mode  the  name  celebrated. 

N.B.  The  names  of  T.  KENT  and  CKOW  DEN  i GABROD,  are 
stamped  on  the  brushes. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Parent  India-Rubber  Knife-boards,  Cocoa- 
Nut  Matting,  Mats,  So.— See  catalogue. 
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TRADE 


ROWN  TUBE  WORKS, 

WEDNESBURY,  STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Warehouse— 81,  Upiier  Ground-street,  London,  S. 

JAMES  RUSSELL  & SONS, 

The  Pateutew  aud  first  Mikers  of  Wrought-lron  Tubes. 


Railings,  patent  -vveought-ieon 

TUBULAR,  CHEAPER  than  CAST. 

Wrought-lron  Girders,  and  every  kind  of  Ornamental  or  Con- 
structive Irou-Work,  Designed,  Estimated,  and  Executed. 


H.  G.  COOMBS, 

mONFOUNDER,  Ac- 17,  UNION-STREET,  BOROUGH,  TGNDON. 
Eight  doors  from  Borough. 


STUAET  & SMITH  respectfuUy  refer  to 

BT.  GEORGE'S  CHURCH,  D0NCA8TEE,  os  an  Uiustration  of 

SYSTEM  of  WARMING, 

which  secures  an  agreeable  temperature  at  a very  email  consumption 
ul  fuel.  Other  references,  and  every  information  given,  on  application 
*t  their  Manufactory.  , , . , 

EOSCOE  PI.JVCE.  SHEFFIELD ; or  to  their  London  Agent, 

Mr.  B.  BAHBER,  No.  2U,  Joliu-street,  AdelpliL 


P'AL^VANIZED  WROUGHT  IRON 

\jr  CISTERNS. 


N.B.  A Discount  to  the  Trade,  Builders,  Ac. 


G 


lORMELL’S  WROUGHT  IRON  TANKS, 

CISTERNS,  TROUGHS,  Ac,  from  TWOPENCE  per  GALLON. 


JOHN  CORMELL,  Lausdown  Iron  Works, 
Cheltenham. 


WROUGHT-IRON  TANKS,  CISTERNS, 

GIRDERS,  FUNNELS,  Ac.  plain  or  galvanized;  CATTLE- 
TROUGHS,  IRON  CART-BODIES,  Ac, 


No.  2. 

Hade  any  shape  or 

size. 


Wrought  Iron  Cistern,  for 
WiitiT  or  Oil, 

2A  to  5tl.  per  giiilon. 


BURNEY  & BELLAMY,  Mill-wall,  London,  E. 


Robert  maclaren  & co. 

EGLTNTON  FOUNDRY,  GLASGOW, 

Manufacturers  of  all  sizes  of  CAST-IRON  MAIN  PIPES,  for  Gas 
orWater.byan  IMPROVED  PATENT. 

GENERAL  IRON  POUNI'RrJt  HAS  ENirtNEERS,  and  WROUGHT 
IRON  TUBE  MAKERS. 


TO  IRONMONGERS  AND  THE  TBADE  GENERALLY. 

DHULETT  & CO.  Manufacturers  of 

, GAS  CHANDELIERS,  HALL  LANTERNS,  GLASS  LUS- 
TRES, Ac.  Ac.— A large  assortment  of  the  newest  designs  always  on 
show,  every  article  marked  in  plain  figures.  Patentees  aud  Manufac- 
turers of  the  Mercurial  Gas  Regulator.  Complete  Pattern-hook  and 
Priue-liaU,  124.  Nos.  55  and  66,  High  Holbom. 


CAVING  IN  GAS. 

O D.  HULETT,  INVENTOR  and  PATENTEE.  The  Mercurial 
Gas  Regulator  is  the  only  efficient  instrumeiit  for  insuring  wholesome 
aud  uniform  llahting,  e«(Ualiaiug  the  pressure,  aud  preventing  any 
irregularity  in  the  bright  of  the  flame. 

D.  HULETT  A CO.  55.  High  Holbom.  London, 
Manufacturers  of  Gas  Chandeliers,  Oliias  Lustres,  Ac.  Ac. 


LO  S H,  WILSON,  & BELL, 

NEWCA8TLE-0N-TYNE, 

Man iifarf.iirers  of  Bar  Iron,  Kailway  Bara,  Forge  and  Engine  Work, 
Cast-iron  Goods,  and 

STEWART’S  PATENT  CAST-IRON  OAS  aud  WATER  PIPES. 
Office.  No.  7,  Size-lane,  London. 


TOHN  WEEKS  & CO.  KING’S  ROAD, 

f I Chclsea.HOT-WATER  APPARATUS  MANUFACTTOERS. 

Builduiga  of  every  description,  and  of  the  most  extensive  dimcnzli^, 
can  to  etftotually  warmed  by  Hot  WaUr.  JOHN  WEEK.9  A CO. 
can  rive  innumerable  references  of  Cliurchea,  Dwelling-houses,  Ware- 
houses Ac.  Ac.  where  they  have  fixed  their  Hot-water  Apparatus, 
Also  to'  to  seen  In  extensive  operation  at  their  Premises,  KinE^’s-road, 
Chelsea. 


FEONROOFINGof  CORRUGATED  IRON, 

L Wrought-lron,  principal  Roofs  eovered  wlth  Slates,  Iron  Bruges, 


^;frSgsr«'?o  Po^rw;  Building,  for  Dwellings,  Farm 
t.urD  .8ea  Churcbei.^Chapeia,  Schools,  Concert  or  D.ncitiif  Rooms. 
Theatres,  Ac.  4uiUbl  - ” 

country,  or  packed  fo 


..  Dancing  Rooms, 
I,  fixed  complete,  in  town  or 

t-  ....  exportation. 

For  Designs  aud  Estlmalee  apply  to 

RANDAL  STAP, 

CONTRACTOR.  ^ ^ 

32.  King  WiUiam  street,  E.C.  where  numerous  drawings  and  photo- 
’ graphs  m iy  be  seen.  . 

N B The  Iron  Buildings  manufiictured  by  B.  STAP  are  not  fixtures 
■ ' on  leasehold  proi>erty. 

JOHN  PARKIN  (late 

FI  BUake  & Parxin), 

htp.pt,  Works,  harvest  lane, 
6UEFF1ELD. 

Manufacturer  of  Circular  Saws  maehine- 
turned.  MiU-Saws.  Endless  Baud,  or 
Ribbon  Saws,  of  tough  temper,  without 
Joints.  Macliiue  Plane,  Grooving,  Mould- 
ing,and. Morttsing  Irons  ; Saw  Files  J Rail- 
way aud  Couimon  Road  Springs,  Ac. 

Agent  for  London  ; Mr.  CHAS.  BADGER, 
J,  Btaugate,  Weatmlnster-road. 
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william  BISSELL,  Wholesale  Iron- 

T T mouBcr,  Union- 
sti'iiet,  WolverhiiTDiitoii. 

I'l'oprii'tcjT  of  tUo  Patent  'A 

EQUI-ACTION  RISJ  \\ 

ana  MOKTIaE  LOCKS,  ^ 

Patentoe  orthe  ''tt 

FLOOKINO  CRAMP.  m 'a 

and  Sole  Agent  for  jRfTITynrt  m 

HAIGH'S  PATENT 

MORTiaiNO,  BORING,  | % 

DRILLING  MACHINES. 


THE  LONDOJ^ 

m ummi, 


LIIIITED, 

26,  GREAT  GEORGE-STREET,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Manager,  Me.  WOODCOCK. 

Churches,  Greenhouses,  Offices,  an<l  Suildiugs  of  every  description 
vanned  hy  means  of  a modification  of  the  plans  successfully  used  during 
the  last  five  years  by  Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. 

Steam,  Hot  Water,  Gas,  and  in  open  or  enclosed  fire-places.  Coal  and 
CoEe,  are  equally  available  for  the  process. 

Tlic  cost  is  less  and  the  effect  greater  than  that  of  any  other  known 
means. 


Tlio  most  POWERFUL, 
SIMPLE.  EASY,  and  DU- 
RABLE in  tho  market, 
comWning  Uie  Lost  niccha- 
niciil  priaeiplpi  of  ECCEN- 
TRIC and  LEVER  MO- 
TIONS. 

Tratiiuonials  of  llie  Llgli- 
est  closa  c.m  be  shown  from 
BuJldcni  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  United  King- 

A The  Boring  and  Drill- 
ing Appimtf.u.  which  can 
be  removed  at  pleruui-e. 

Prtve  ItiZ.  complete,  with 
a set  of  eight  chisels,  core- 
driver, and  Boring  Apiia- 

151.  ditto,  ditto,  without  i 
the  Boring  Apparatus.  ' 


TlieHorticulturalist  will  find 
herein  an  instrument  of  new 
and  important  powers. 

The  Apparatus  may  be  seen 
in  operation  in  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL,  the  various 
offices  of  tlie  “Department  of 
Science  and  Art,"  and  at  the  , 
ArchitecturalSocieties’House, 
£),  Conduit-street,  Regent-street 
Particulars  and  testimoiuals 
forwarded  ou  application. 


BESSEMSR  STEEL. 

BEST  TILTED  CAST  STEEL  FOR  TOOLS. 

CAST  STEEL  BOILER  PLATES,  PISTOIT  RODS,  AND  SHAETIRG. 
CAST  STEEL  INGOTS  TO  20  CWT.  EACH. 

CAST  STEEL  BARS,  BODS,  &c.  of  second  quality,  adapted  for  an  endless  variety 
of  Mechanical  purposes. 

LISTS  OF  PRICES  AND  SAMPLE  BARS  MAY  BE  HAD  OF  THE  AGENTS. 

THE  GENERAL  IRONFOUNDRY  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

LYON’S  WHARF,  and  43,  UPPER  T H AM  E S-STR  E E T,  LONDON. 
HENRY  ROGERS,  Manager. 


^pHOMAS  ROBINSON 
and  SON, 

ROCHDALE, near MANCIIESTEB.  ? 

PATENTEES,  ! (1"^  S i 

AND 

Makers  of  Sawing,  1 ^ 

Planing,  Moulding,  and  * I 
other  Woodcutting 
Machinery, 

IMPROVED  I 

VERTICAL  SAW,  /'{|m  J 
For  Cutting  out  Sweeps  III 

andCbcles. 

Price  20Z. 

Drawing  sent  on  application. 

MACHINERY  TO  BE  BEEN  AT  WORK  IN  ROCHDALE. 
Agent  for  London— Mr.  WM.  SHr.IMFTON,24,  Austin  Friars 


TYEEIAH’S  PATENT  SOOP-ISOS  BOHD  FOS  EUIIDISIG  PUEPOSES. 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  aOVERNiTENT. 

EXPERIMENTS  HAVE  PROVED  THE  PATENT  BOND  TO  BE  FAR  CHEAPER  AND 
BETTER  THAN  THE  PLAIN  HOOP,  AND  IT  IS  NOW  IN  GENERAL  USE. 
THOMAS  PERRY  and  SONS,  Higbfields,  Bilston 


and  Eai'l-strcct,  Blackfriai'S,  E.C. 


PFEIL  &.  STEDALL, 

5 & 6,  BROAD  STREET,  BLOOMSBURY, 
Invite  attention  to  their  Stock  of 

IMPROVED  PATENT 

STABLE  FITTINGS, 

Which  includes  everj'  article  for  stable  use. 
ENGRAVINGS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


PFEIL  AMD  STEDALL 

KEEP  IN  STOCK 

WHOUGHT-IEOH'  TLITCHES, 

FOR  BlilLSING  PURPOSES, 


PATENT  SILENT  PEED. 

S.  WORSSAJtand  CO.  bag  to  call  the  attention  of  Builders  nt 
others  to  their  new  Patent  Blleut  Feed  for  Timber  and  Deal  Fmini 
&c.  which  itossesses  very  great  and  obviotis  a ivantiiges  over  the  o 
ratchet  feed , and  also  over  any  other  silent  feed.  S.  W.  and  Co,  w: 
iiudortnko  to  alter  any  frames  to  work  with  tliolr  Patent  BUent  Fei 
at  atrlflingcosL 

For  Uluhtrated  Circulars  apply  to  S.  WORSBAM  * CO.  Stiw-nilH 
Engineers,  304,  King's-rood,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


THEIR  STOCK  OF  GENERAL  IRONMONGERY 
IS  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  IN  LONDON. 


TO  IRONMONOERS.  BUlLDERB,  4c. 

lATENT  WROUGHT-IEON  WELDED 

TURK  for  GAS  : Galvanized  ditto,  for  Water;  IlighPressuro 
:a,  &o.  Monufiicturors  of  Dr.  Aniotfs  Improved  Ventilators. 
HCI1.BTT4  C0.65.  High  Uolbom. 


'ALTON’S  PATENT  SAFETY  STABLE 

' FITTlb'OS  and  LNA-MCLLED  MANGERS. 


PATENT  WROUGHT-IRON  WINDOWS, 

.L  nmimroaored  by  the  GENERAL  IRON  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
(l.imltedt.  HENRY  ROGERS,  Manager.  Lyon’.i  Wharf  and  No  43 
Upi>or  Th-ames-street,  Loudon.  These  windows  combine  the  advan- 
tages of  great  strength  with  lightness  and  cheapness,  ami  they  have 
been  very  highly  approved  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  .architects  of 
1 10  day.  They  are  peculiarly  well  adaptetl  lor  factories,  raUway  sta- 
Hons,  ]iri-oas,  and  lunatic  asylums,  and  al«o  for  eipoctatlon  .as  It  Is 
impossible  to  break  them  by  fair  luesjis.  Lists  of  prices  can  be  had 
ou  application, 

“ALLEN’S”PATENT  SMOKE-CONSUMING 

APPARATUS  and  REGULATING  VALVE,— Tliis  valve  is  the  sim- 
pk-st  and  cheapest  of  all  the  in  vcntluns  yet  Introduced,  for  the  purpose 
oreiroctingmore  perfect  combustion  of  fuel,  in  all  kinds  offuriiHces. 
Teetliaomols.  or  the  lilghest  possilile  character,  are  gladly  given  by  the 
T>ai-lics  who  have  them  In  oper.alinu.— Price,  No,  1.  31.  38. : No.  2 
31. 103.  for  fvmiace-door  complete  with  the  Patent  Valve. 


Vi  (late  Morewood  & Rogers), 

Duw-gato  Dock,  Upper  Thomes-street,  London  : and  Eaakervlllo 


PATENT  GALVANIZED  TINNED  IRON  AND  TILES, 
GALVANIZED  IRON. 

PLAIN  or  CORRUGATED,  and  CURVED,  of  all  Gauges.  Also, 
BLACK  or  PAINTED  CORRUGATED  IRON.  GALVANIZED  or 
BLACK  CAST  GUTTERS,  PIPE.  *c.  AH  kept  in  Stock. 

Also,  Gnivanized  Water  and  Gas  Tubing,  Stamped  and  Moulded 
Outteis,  Wire,  Wire  Netting,  Nalls,  Rivets,  Pails,  Sc. 

Estimates  given  for  F-oofs.  and  eveiy  descriiition  of 
Oolvanlzcd  Buildings,  at  the 

OFFICES  and  WAREHOUSE,  DOWGATE  DOCK.  LONDON. 


rp  U P P E R--  & COMPANY, 

a Mauufactnrers  of 

PATENT  GALVANIZED  AND  GALVANIZED  TINNED  SHEETS, 
TILES.  CUTTERS.  WIRE,  TANKS,  TUBTNG.ic. 
Contractors  for  Iron  RooG,  Churches.  Schools,  and  Buildings 
nf  every  description. 

MERCHANTS'  ORDERS  EXECUTED. 

STOCKS  KEPT  IN  LONDON  AND  BIRMINGHAM. 
Works- LIMEHOUSE  and  BIRMINGHAM. 

OmcPB— 01  A,  MOOROATE  STREET,  E.C. 


CKAIFE  & COMPANY, 

KJ  Manufacturers  of 

PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

Sheets.  Corrugated  and  Plain  ; Fencing  ami  Telegraph  Wire  : Bara, 
Rods.  Hoop#,  Nails,  Screws,  and  Manufactnred  Articles,  supplied  to 
the  Trade.  Galvanized  Tinned  Sheets  aud  Tiles  for  export. 

IRONWORK  GALVANIZED. 

Roofing  orders  promptly  and  cai-efully  attended  to. 

Office— Coiumerciol-road,  Limehouse,  Loudon. 

Works — Copenhagen  Wharf,  Llmehouse. 


THE  ABOVE  SUPERIOR  CLASS  of  SUble  Fittings  arc  patronized 
by  the  principal  NOBILITY,  and  luloptod  by  luauy  of  the  hist  Archi- 
tects and  Builders  of  the  United  KiiigUom. 

J.  BAlllON  SOLICITS  ATTENTION  to  his  newly-erectcd  practical 
Stable,  uow  ou  view  at  the  Manufactory,  ’TO,  Oxford -street,  where  an 
extensive  ossoi-tment  of  .all  kiuds  of  Stable  Furniture,  upon  the  most 
modem  aud  approi’ed  principles,  are  to  be  soen.  The  Illustrated 
CaUlegue,  containing  nuuieruus  engravings  of  the  improved  method 
of  Stllng  up  stabks,  forwarded  on  receipt  of  four  iHistage-stamps. 

JAMES  BARTON,  Iron  Works,  370,  Oxford-street,  Loudon,  W. 


TKON  EOOriNG,  FLOOEING,  .ind 

X BRIDGE  WORKS. 

^ BIRMINGHAM.— LONDON  OFFICE,  S3, NICHOLAS 

L-AN  B.  E.C.  where  Plans.  F-tiiuates,  and  Priced  Lists  may  be  obtained, 
and  where  ^^HOTOGRAPHS  of  Roofb  aud  Bridges,  of  various  dimeu- 

P IKE-PROOF  FLOORS,  on  the  French  system,  as  recently  carried 
out  on  a large  scale  by  the  .Advertiser, 

JOHN  HENDEKSON  PORTER,  Engiueer 
and  Contractor. 


VTAILS  and  IRONMONGERY, 

Ll  ft'omBIRJtlNOHASI  direct. 

Builders,  Contractors,  and  Others,  supiilied  with  Nails,  Iron,  and 

LOWE^ST^BIltMlf^GHAM'  PRICES,  * 

A complete  Libt  of  wlilch  will  bo  forwaialod  upou  application  to 

FRANCIS  BIANCHI  (late  Blyth  & Bianclii), 

Nail  Manufacturer  and  Geneml  Factor,  BIRMINGHAM : 
aud  li5,  Gresham-street,  London,  E.C. 


VY  . Manufacturers  of 

PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

Corrugatetl  Sheets,  Galvanized  or  Black,  Wire.  Wire-work,  and 
Castings,  4c,  of  every  description. 

Iron -work  of  all  kinds  prnmptly  galvanized.  By  their  new  arrange- 
meiits  they  can  galvoulze  he.avier  coatings  aud  larger  tanks  than  any 
bouse  in  Uic  trade. 

PATENT  GALVANIZING  and  CORRUGATING  IRONWORKS, 
OLAS.SUODSE  YARD.  E. 

Opposite  the  principal  Entrance  to  the  London  Ducks, 


Baths  and  hot-watee  apparatus. 

J.  TYLOR  4 SONS’ 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  BATH  WORK,  4c. 
to  be  biul  on  application. 

Estimates  and  Plans  for  fixing  given. 

J.  TYLOR  4 SONS,  Manufacturera,  Warwlck-lane, 
Newgate-street,  London. 
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Society  for  Imiyroving 
the  Condition  of  the 
Labouring  Classes. 

HERE  was  a review, 
the  other  day,  as  im- 
portant in  its  way 
as  that  which  took 
place  in  the  Park  on 
Saturday  last, — a re- 
view of  some  of  the 
means  which  are 
being  used  to  fight 
the  demons  of  dirt, 
and  disease,  and 
crime.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury and  a number 
of  gentlemen  in- 
terested in  improv- 
ing the  dwellings  of 
the  industrious 
chisses,  assembled  in 
the  model  houses 
in  Streatham-street, 
Bloomsbury,  for  the 
purpose  of  inspect- 
ing these  and  some 
of  the  other  build- 
ingswhichhave  been 
provided  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Improving 
the  Condition  of 
the  Labouring 
which  buildings  have  shown  one 
way  in  which  health  and  life  can  be  preserved. 

These  houses,  which  are  good  in  their  struc- 
ture and  arrangement,  have  been  already 
noticed  in  our  pages.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  rooms  are  fully  occupied,  and  that  the 
general  health  of  the  forty-eight  families  who 
live  there  is  excellent.  In  the  number  of  years 
during  which  this  establishment  has  been  open, 
terrible  fevers,  that  from  time  to  time  rage 
around,  have  been  unknown.  The  very  small 
number  of  deaths,  of  even  young  children,  is 
remarkable,  and  shows,  in  comparison  with 
other  places,  the  extent  to  which  human  life 
might  be  saved,  not  only  in  the  metropolis, 
but  also  in  most  of  the  large  towns  in  the 
provinces. 

One  advantage  of  such  gatherings  is,  that 
men  of  influence  have  the  opportunity  of  | 
seeing  the  working  of  useful  experiments  ; 
and  many  persons  interested  in  these  under- 
takings hear  suggestions  which  are  likely  to 
be  useful  as  the  result  of  practical  experience. 
Finding  all  well  in  Streatham-street,  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  great  cost  of  the  site 
and  building,  the  structure  returns  a moderate 
profit,  the  party  went  to  the  lodging-house  for 
single  men  in  George-street,  close  by.  Some  had 
curious  recollections  of  the  state  of  the  place, 
eighteen  or  t;venty  years  ago,  when  all  around 
was  bad.  When  we  look  at  the  churches, schools, 
and  other  institutions,  which  have  been  reared 
on  the  site  of  buildings  disgraceful  to  a civilized 
country,  it  is  encouraging.  Others  glanced  at 
the  little  specimen  of  the  Rookery  which  still 
remains  ; but  even  that  is  wholesome  in  com- 
parison with  its  former  condition. 

In  this  lodging-house  there  is  room  for  104 
: single  men.  It  has  separate  sleeping-places  ; 

: a large  reading-room,  and  provision  for  cook- 
i ing.  The  rent  here  is  2s.  6d.  a week.  Although 
[ the  general  plan  of  this  place  is  sufficiently 
' satisfacter}',  and  since  a former  visit  much  im- 
I provement  has  been  made  by  painting  and 
I plastering,  still  it  seems  to  us  that  the  manage- 
! meiit  might,  in  some  respects,  be  mended.  It 
i is  well,  as  far  as  possible,  for  those  who  have 
: the  conduct  of  such  establishments  to  show 
' kindly  dispositions  towards  the  lodgem.  We 
! hoard  complaints  of  the  want  of  attention  to  the 
c cleanliness  of  the  kitchen.  One  of  the  tenants, 
i indeed,  asserts  that  it  has  not  been  washed 
i since  he  first  became  an  occupant,  two  years 


and  a half  ago,  and  says  in  the  course  of  his 
letter, — “ I hope  that  you  wOl  endeavour  to 
get  this  state  of  tilings  remedied.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  speak  to  parties  in  authority  here.  In 
fact,  I can  compare  the  management  of  this 
place  to  nothing  better  than  what  would  re- 
sult if  you  were  to  put  one  of  the  old  style  of 
waggoners  to  drive  and  look  after  a locomotive 
engine.”  Let  us  hope  that  he  overstates  the 
case. 

From  George-street  they  went  to  Charles- 
street,  Drury-lane,  a locality  which  has  a 
vicious  population.  Here  the  Society  have  a 
house  simihir  in  construction  to  those  round 
about  it,  which  has  been  altered,  drained,  and 
ventilated,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
lodging  for  eighty-two  single  men.  From  time 
to  time,  during  some  years  past,  we  have 
taken  opportunities  of  looking  in  here,  and 
have  always  noticed  the  apparent  excellence  of 
the  management,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
i house.  In  a money  point  of  view,  it  now 
! clears  about  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all 
charges.  There  is  a library  here  from  which 
any  lodger  can  borrow  books.  There  is  also  a 
club  formed  for  the  supply  of  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals.*  The  rent  here  is  4d.  a 
night,  and  those  who  occupy  their  place  for  a 
week  have  the  Sunday  night’s  occupancy  with- 
out charge  ; so  that  the  cost  of  this  home,  in 
which  no  pestilential  illness  has  occurred,  and 
where  men  can  preserve  their  self-respect,  is 
only  2s.  a week.  The  condition  of  some  of 
the  houses  near  is  abominable  ; and,  when  we 
hear  that  the  police  have  the  power  of  re- 
moving obnoxious  matters  from  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  all  common  lodging- 
houses,  at  the  cost  of  the  proprietor  or  tenant 
of  the  premises,  it  seems  strange  that  more  has 
not  been  done  in  that  direction. 

Omitting  for  the  time  to  look  in  at  Wylde- 
court,  and  another  lodging-house  in  Drury- 
lane,  we  proceeded  to  Gray’s-inn-lane.  Some  of 
the  party  glanced  first  at  the  dismal  dens  in 
Charlotte’s-buildings  : sad  was  their  state,  and 
marvellous  the  contrast  between  them  and  the 
places  which  had  been  previously  visited. 
Between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in 
many  of  the  homes  there  ivas  not  a drop  of  water. 
No  wonder  that  the  public-houses  flourish,  and 
that  filth,  dirt,  and  disease  are  joint  inhabi- 
tants. 

With  sorrow  for  such  a state  of  things,  the 
visitors  gladly  moved  to  Tyndall’s-buildings, 
where  the  houses  have  been  put  in  order  by 
the  Society.  Our  readers  will  recollect  the 
state  of  this  court  some  years  ago.  It  was  as 
bad,  if  not  worse,  than  Charlotte’s-buildiugs, 
close  by  : it  was  more  dangerous  for  a stranger 
to  enter  within  the  precincts  than  to  traverse 
! Africa  : policemen  went  in  bodies  of  five  or 
six,  and  were  even  then  e.xposed  to  brickbats 
and  other  missiles  : in  some  instances  a single 
■room  was  occupied  by  between  thirty  and 
forty  men,  women,  and  children  ; and  in  every 
hole  and  corner  festered  a mass  of  neglected 
and  troublesome  human  life. 

Many  of  the  underground  apartments  were 
below  the  level  of  the  sewer  which  ran  near. 
We  have  no  statistics  that  afford  the  means  of 
calculating  the  extent  of  slaughter  which  by  this 
means  alonehas  been  brought  about,  or  the  result 
would  startle.  Wisely  was  an  enactment  of 
Parliament  made  to  prevent  the  occupation  of 
undergroimd  places  which  were  unprovided 
with  a certain  amoimt  of  open  area  and  other 
requirements.  It  was  so  contrived  as  to  be 
nearly  inoperative  ; but  a clause  in  the  Bill 
now  before  Parliament  for  amending  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  will,  it  may 
be  hoped,  put  it  on  a different  footing,  and  lead 
to  good  results.  In  Tyndall’s-buildings  the 
cellars  became  the  receptacles  for  vast  masses 
of  refuse  ; and,  when  the  Society  came  into 
possession  of  this  property,  the  quantity  of  filth 
found  which  had  been  left  to  poison  the  crowds 
living  above  was  astonishing.  We  illustrated 


• The  library  of  this  and  otlier  of  the  Society’s  houses 
mi^ht,  with  great  advantage,  be  added  to  by  presents  of 
books.  In  some  of  the  lodging  places  which  have  been 
opened  by  private  enterprise,  the  proprietors,  with  a view 
towards  encouraging  a taste  for  reading,  agree  that,  pro- 
vided a certain  amount  is  subscribed  by  a company  of 
the  lodgers,  they  will  double  that  amount,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  year  bind  the  serials  into  volumes,  and  place 
them  in  the  library  for  general  use. 


the  then  condition  of  this  place,  and  are  glad 
to  notice  that  the  general  improvement  has 
verified  our  predictions.  In  many  of  the  houses 
the  diseases  arising  from  sanitary  neglect  have 
disappeared  ; and  those  advantages  and  means 
of  decency  to  which  we  have  before  referred 
have  led  to  a marked  change  in  the  manners 
and  appearance  of  the  people. 

Having  recently  mentioned  this  iflace,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  in  Bald  win’ s-gardens, 
not  far  off,  there  is  an  excellent  school  on  the 
National  principle,  where  children  may  be 
educated  at  2d.  per  week,  and  that  the  Ragged 
School  in  Fo.x-court  is  doing  its  work.  Both 
these,  in  such  a neighbourhood,  deserve,  indeed 
demand,  assistance. 

There  is  a lodging-house  for  forty  single  men, 
and  it  is  worthwhile  to  mention  that  although 
the  lodgers  are  migratory,  seldom  remaining 
more  than  a week,  still  the  apartments  are 
usually  occupied. 

At  the  Thanksgiving-buildings,  in  Portpool- 
lane,  the  washhouses  are  constantly  used,  and 
afford  a good  profit  on  the  money  expended. 
Could  not  the  ventilation  of  these  washhouses 
be  improved  ? Apartments  are  here  provided 
for  single  females.  This  arrangement,  as  re- 
gards profit,  has  not  been  successful : it  seems, 
however,  to  be  becoming  better  appreciated 
than  it  was  formerly.  The  houses  for  families 
here,  which  let  at  5s.  Cd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  33.  (id. 
a-week,  are  nearly  all  occupied. 

Tlie  Society  of  which  we  are  speaking  have 
done  good  service  by  testing  schemes  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested  for 
rearing  and  adapting  various  kinds  of  dwellings 
for  the  use  of  the  large  classes  of  the  com- 
munity who  are  now  so  ill  provided  for  in 
tliis  respect.  There  are  nine  establishments 
belonging  to  them  in  various  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis, which  arc  in  this  way  adaptted  to  the 
purposes  mentioned,  and  which  are  most  valu- 
able in  showing  the  working  of  these  matters, 
and  suggesting  in  what  manner  and  to  what 
extent  they  may  be  successfully  imitated  either 
by  public  bodies  or  private  individuals.  Be- 
sides those  already  mentioned,  we  must  speak 
of  the  chambers,  No.  76,  Hatton-garden,  which 
have  been  provided  for  men.  Some  time  since 
this  large  dwelling  was  set  apart  for  the  recep- 
tion of  females  who  were  obliged  to  wait  in 
London  on  their  way  to  the  emigrant  ships. 
The  plan,  however,  did  not  succeed,  and  then 
the  place  was  opened  as  a lodging-house  for 
single  men. 

Hatton-garden,  once  almost  as  famous  as 
the  gardens  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  close  by,  was, 
two  centuries  or  so  ago,  occupied  by  wealthy 
people,  whose  dwellings  still  remain  in  excel- 
lent condition.  The  tide  of  fashion  has  moved 
westward,  and  now  the  houses  are  mainly  occu- 
pied by  jewellers,  goldsmiths,  and  extensive 
dealers  in  different  kinds  of  merchandise. 

The  entrance  to  the  chambers  is  kept  clean 
and  covered  with  druggeting.  At  the  side  is  the 
superintendent’s  apartment,  well  furnished : the 
walls  are  decorated  with  prints,  and  tliere  are 
also  books  and  other  matters  which  give  to  this 
part  of  the  premises  an  air  of  comfort  and  eleva- 
tion. Beyond,  on  the  ground-floor,  there  is  a 
large  reading-room,  looking  to  a garden,  which 
is,  under  the  circumstances,  well  cared  for  by 
Mr.  Mitchell,  the  superintendent.  One  cannot 
but  note  the  advantages,  in  some  respects,  which 
old  houses  of  this  description  have  over  certain 
others  of  recent  construction.  They  have  an 
appearance  which  is  generally  preferred  to  that 
produced  by  whitewash  and  bare  walls,  which, 
wholesome  as  they  are,  are  associated  by 
many  with  the  idea  of  barracks  or  workhouses. 
Below  are  kitchens,  where  the  lodgei's  have 
convenience  for  cooking  theii*  food.  In  one  part 
are  cui)boards,  each  numbered  in  correspondence 
with  the  apartment  occupied  by  the  lodger. 
By  this  arrangement  each  man,  or  company 
of  men,  may  prepare  food  at  a moderate  cost, 
and  save  any  portion  which  remains.  The 
upper  floors  of  the  house  have  been  fitted  up 
for  sleeping.  Each  room,  both  at  back  and 
front,  is  divided  into  a certain  number  of 
spaces,  which  are  partitioned  ofl‘  at  the  height 
of  about  7 or  8 feet,  leaving  a passage  along 
the  centre.  These  apartments  let  at  3s.  6d , 
3s,,  and  2s.  6d.  a week  each,  according  to 
position.  The  bed-rooms  near  the  windows,  and 
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which  are  in  some  little  points  better  furnished 
than  the  others,  are  at  the  first  price,  and  the 
bed-places  ■which  are  at  28.  6d.  a week  are 
smaller  in  space,  and  situated  at  the  top  of 
the  house. 

The  door  of  each  of  the  little  apartments 
refeiTed  to  is  numbered,  and  i.s  quite  private. 
An  arrangement  has  been  made  for  ventilation, 
— that  important  pro'rision  to  ensure  health 
and  the  iwoper  duration  of  life.  The  bed- 
rooms are  to  the  right  and  the  left  hand  of 
the  staircase.  Conveniently  placed  on  each 
landing  there  are  wash-hand  basins  supplied 
■with  '\\-ater.  Some  will  note  with  satisfac- 
tion the  care  which  has  been  taken  to  place 
geraniums,  mignonette,  and  other  flowering 
plants,  in  the  windows  : these  little  matters 
cause  no  great  expense,  and  are  a source  of  , 
much  pleasure. 

The  accommodation  provided  here  is  for 
fifty-four  lodgers  ; and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that,  notwithstanding  many  and  rapid  changes, 
the  average  numlier  of  lodgers  is  about  fifty. 
About  two  years  ago  the  average  number  of 
lodgers  was  not  more  than  twenty-eight,  but 
under  the  present  management  the  demand  for 
these  chambers  has  been  constantly  increasing: 
one  person  recommends  another,  and  so,  not- 
■withstauding  that  this  establishment  is  not 
very  generally  known,  the  number  of  lodgers 
is  kept  up.  Mon  have  applied  here  directly 
on  their  arrival  from  Australia  and  America, 
recommended  by  friends.  Amongst  the  lodgers 
there  are  several  persons  of  education  and  most 
likely  slender  means,  who  are  regular  in  their 
vi.sits.  Night  after  night  and  month  after 
montli  they  come  to  Hatton-garden,  probably 
from  long  distances.  Tliesc  persons  pay  their 
rent,  and,  excepting  a civil  greeting  in  passing, 
form  no  jjarticular  acquaintance  with  their 
ueighboui's.  They  may  be  engaged  in  some 
important  but  ill-paid  branches  of  scientific 
or  literary  inquii-y  : no  one  asks  : obscurity,  if 
desired,  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
metropolis. 

This  establishment  only  needs  to  be  better 
known  in  order  to  insure  increased  demand  for 
its  accommodation,  and  to  encourage  the  open- 
ing of  others  in  proper  situations,  not  only  in 
Loudon  but  also  in  the  larger  provincial 
towns. 

There  is  a scarcity  of  water  here  on  the 
»Sumlay  and  Monday,  a very  general  complaint 
elsewhere.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  on  this  point,  the  want  of  water  is  still 
an  evil  to  whicli  large  numbers  of  the  poor 
in  various  districts  of  the  metropolis  are  ex- 
posed, particularly  on  Sundays,  when  they 
need  rather  an  extra  supply  of  this  necessary 
of  life,  for  the  purposes  of  personal  cleanliness, 
and  for  cooking  what  in  many  instances  is 
the  only  meal  which  the  workman  has  the 
opportunity  of  sharing  comfortably  with  his 
family.  On  the  Saturday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, in  those  homes  where  notions  of  decency 
are  preseired,  the  floors  are  scrubbed,  the 
stairs  washed,  and  frequently  articles  of  cloth- 
ing have  to  be  prepared  for  Sunday  use  : this, 
■when  several  families  occupy  one  house,  causes 
on  the  Saturday  an  extraordinary  demand  for 
water. 

Lr  some  courts,  which  teem  with  life,  and 
where  upon  the  whole  a considerable  amount  of 
rental  is  collected,  no  butts  or  other  reservoirs 
are  provided  for  the  reception  of  the  water.  A 
small  pipe  may  be  seen,  and  to  tliis  old  and 
young  rush,  at  the  hours  at  which  the  water  is 
expected  to  be  turned  on,  for  a supply : here 
the  water  runs  for  perhaps  twenty  minutes,  or 
may  be  less.  It  is  clear  that  this  is  quite 
insufficient,  even  if  the  water  were  turned  on 
both  morning  and  evening.  There  are  closets 
to  be  flushed,  or  drains  to  bo  kept  clean. 
Under  such  circumstances,  if  water  be  taken 
into  tlic  dwelling  by  those  who  are  fortimate 
enough  to  obtain  sufficient,  it  is  spoiled  in  the 
polluted  atmosphere. 

On  this  point  a question  naturally  arises,  if 
it  be  legal  for  landlords  who  let  premises  to 
great  masses  of  the  poor,  to  do  so  without  pro- 
viding  proper  means  for  a plentiful  supply  of 
water  and  receptacles  for  its  proper  storage. 
If  the  law  be  clear  on  this  point,  whose  duty  is 
it  to  see  that  it  is  properly  carried  out  ? If  it 
be  the  duty  of  the  parish  authorities  to  do  tliis, 
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it  matters  not  to  whom  such  property  belongs  ; 
but,  without  favour  to  persons,  the  regula- 
tions which  exist,  and  on  which  life  and 
health  depend,  should  be  strictly  carried  out. 
If  the  authority  of  the  parish  is  not  sufficient, 
does  the  matter  come  within  the  province  of 
the  police  ? If  so,  let  them  he  instructed  to 
carry  what  is  so  necessary  into  effect.  It  should 
be  at  once  set  at  rest ; and,  if  necessary,  fresh 
powers  be  obtained  from  Parliament. 

We  are  no  advocates  for  labour  on  Sunday  ; 
but,  as  thou.sands  cf  the  poor  are  at  present 
situated,  a Sunday  supply  of  water  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  At  present,  in  many  instances,  as 
our  readers  Icnow,  the  water  is  turned  on 
during  the  Saturday  afternoon,  and  not  again 
until  late  on  the  following  Monday : for 
forty-eifjht  hours,  in  conditions  sucli  as  we  have 
described,  are  the  people,  whose  shortcomings 
in  points  of  order  and  cleauliness  are  with 
justice  complained  of,  left  without  a fresh 
supply  of  water. 

We  learn  that  in  spite  of  all  the  care  of  the 
Society  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Industrious  Classes,  there  have  been  complaints 
as  to  water  in  Streatham-street,  Tyndall’s- 
huildings,  Hatton-garden,  and  elsewhere.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  readily  understood,  if  in 
places  like  these,  where  neither  pains  nor  ex- 
pense has  been  .spared  to  make  good  provision, 
there  is  a deficiency,  Low  great  it  must  be  in 
places  where  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
tenants  beyond  getting  the  rent. 

The  Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving 
the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes  have 
built  eight  houses  for  families  and  dwellings 
for  single  men  in  Mile-end  and  Soho.  From 
the  report  delivered  at  a recent  meeting,  we 
learn  tliat  the  whole  population  of  this  pro- 
perty of  the  Society  amounts  to  2,186  ; and  in 
this  number  forty-five  deaths  have  occurred 
during  thcycar.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  about  20-a 
in  each  1,000, — rather  in  excess  of  what  might 
have  been  expected,  but  still  a great  improve- 
ment on  the  result  in  all  London. 

In  some  ofthese  houses  persons  with  large  fami- 
lies of  young  children,  and  some  in  indifferent 
circumstances,  have  been  glad  to  find  a shelter  ; 
and  it  is  amongst  these  that  a large  per-eentage 
of  deaths  takes  place.  There  are,  moreover,  un- 
satisfactory circumstances  to  which  attention 
might  be  directed.  The  construction  of  some  of 
the  staircases  of  tho.so  buildings  to  which  we  re- 
fer is  not  good,  and  they  should  be  carefully  ven- 
tilated. Too  many  sets  of  ajiartments  open  into 
one  staircase  ; and  tliat  jjeculiar  unwholsome 
taint  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  barracks  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  Tower  of  London  and  else- 
where may  be  noticed.  Dr.  Southwood  Smith 
remarked  that  in  the  buildings  for  fiimilies  in 
Nelson-square,  Bermondsey,  the  deaths  had 
been  so  excessive  that  inquiry  should  he  made 
into  the  causes.  Not  only  should  the  condi- 
tion of  this  and  other  houses,  upon  the  working 
of  which  the  more  general  advancement  of 
sanitary  science  so  much  depends,  be  ascer- 
tained, but  the  state  of  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood,  should  be  carefully  examined. 
Are  there  cow-houses  or  other  damaging 
agencies  which  poUato  the  air  ? The  schools 
to  which  the  children  go  should  also  be  exa- 
mined. The  comparative  death-rates  of  the 
several  houses  should  be  taken  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  and  causes  arrived  at  as  clearly 
as  possible,  accountuig  for  the  difference.  This 
cannot  be  too  carefully  done  for  the  public 
satisfaction  by  societies  who  have  not  only 
large  interests  at  stake  on  their  own  ac- 
count, but  also  on  that  of  the  community  at 
large. 

The  amount  of  profit  realized  on  the  whole  of 
the  buildings  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  On  this 
point  it  would  be  well  to  make  very  distinct 
accounts  ; for  in  connection  "with  some  of  these 
structures  accidental  expenses  have  been  in- 
curred which  prevent  the  possibility  of  a fair 
return,  and  thus  others  who  would  invest  in 
this  way  are  discouraged  without  cause. 

The  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Labouring  Classes,  who  led  us  to  take  this 
walk  and  make  these  observations,  have  shown 
that  decent  and  healthful  accommodation  may 
be  provided  for  the  labouring  and  poorer 
classes,  and  a fair  return  ensured  for  the  money 
expended. 


[June  30,  1860. 


THE  DAY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL, 
TICHBOUEIsT;  coitet,  holborn. 

The  following  speaks  for  itself : — 

“ About  a year  ago  you  were  good  enough  to 
allow  us  a space  in  your  paper  to  make  known  the 
plan  of  the  Day  Industrial  School  we  then  ex- 
pected in  a short  time  to  be  able  to  form.  As  you 
yourself  are  aware,  such  a plan  has  to  some  extent 
been  realized,  and  we  are  now  engaged  in  tbe  very 
arduous  work  of  endeavouring,  by  every  means  in 
our  power  to  develope  and  fully  to  carry  out  that 
plan.  Wo  have  begun  with  about  a dozen  boys, 
to  whom  we  give  food  and  industrial  .and  intellec- 
tual occupation.  The  principal  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged  is  fancy  box  and  paper  bag 
making  j but  in  order  that  our  institution  may 
flourish,  we  must  have  a ready  sale  for  our  stock. 
Will  you  allow  me,  therefore,  to  appeal  to  your 
readers  to  give  us  encouragement  in  that  way?  If 
they  will  only  visit  our  school,  and  let  us  have  the 
benefit  of  their  kindly  suggestions  and  criticims 
we  shall  be  obliged  j but  if  to  this  they  add  their 
influence  to  obtain  a sale  for  our  work,  we  shall 
be  extremely  grateful.  As  regards  the  paper 
bags,  some  grocers  in  tbe  neighbourhood  have 
kindly  promised  occasional  orders;  but  what  we 
want  is  a permanent  demand  for  supply,  and  this 
can  be  obtained  if  only  some  energetic  friends 
will  interest  themselves  in  tbe  matter.  I add  no 
more. — B.  A.  Hey^'ood.” 

We  do  sincerely  hope  that  some  of  our  readers 
will  go  to  Tiebbourne-court  (it  is  near  Great 
Turnstile)  and  judge  for  themselves.  Those  who 
want  paper  bags,  for  example,  may  as  well  order 
them  there,  and  will  thus  do  good  without  any 
extra  expenditure  of  money.  It  is  surely  a wise 
thing  to  save  boys  from  the  temptation  of  the 
streets,  to  give  them  good  training,  and  so,  it 
may  be  hoped,  manufacture  honest,  happy  fellow- 
citizens  out  of  what  might  have  been  transformed 
into  thievish,  miserable  creatures, — a pest  to 
society.  We  take  low  ground,  and  say  nothing 
of  a higher  question. 


ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS  AS  ILLUS- 
TRATIVE OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ARTS  OF  DESIGN.* 

Mr.  Westwood,  in  articles  recently  published 
in  the  Archeological  Journal,  has  avowed  himself 
as  clearly  of  opinion  that  a scriptorium,  or  school 
for  theproduction  and  raultipHcation  of  illuminated 
books,  was  established  by  St.  Augustine  at  Can- 
terbury, almost  immediately  subsequent  to  his 
arrival  in  this  country;  and  he  cites  various  MSS. 
in  which  the  combination  of  the  Irish  or  earliest 
Anglo-Saxon  style  with  features  evidently  derived 
from  classical  antiquity,  through  both  Greek  and 
Latin  MSS.,  is  plainly  to  be  recognized.  In  these, 
the  writing,  the  initial  letters,  and  the  interlaced 
ornaments — lacertine  and  simply  decorative — are 
altogether  Anglo-Irish,  or,  in  other  words  Early 
Anglo-Saxon,  while  the  figures  and  pictorM 
features  are  evidently  copied  from  classical  models ; 
from  their  imitation  of  which  there  is  little  doubt 
the  Saxon  scribes  ultimately  acquired  that  free 
manner  of  sketching  to  which  wo  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  allude,  as  distinguishing  the  second 
class  of  Anglo-Saxon  illumination. 

The  most  notable  illustration  -which  I am  ac- 
quainted with  of  this  combination  occurs  in  the 
Cottonian  Psalter,  known  as  Vespasian,  A.  1,  the 
principal  illustration  in  which  consists  of  an 
arcade,  formed  of  an  arch  .and  pilasters,  entirely 
oi-namented  with  the  tesselation,  the  spirals,  and 
tbe  red  dots  of  the  Hibernian  scribes,  and  within 
which  King  David  is  represented  as  seated  and 
playing  on  the  lyre,  surrounded  by  attendants  re- 
joicing and  blowing  horns  and  trumpets.  The 
framework  is  outlined  in  the  hard,  sharp-pen  style 
of  a scribe,  while  the  subject  is  executed  in  body 
colours  with  a free  brush,  with  considerable  atten- 
tion to  light,  shade,  and  elfect,  and  a total  absence 
of  the  hard  outline  which  bounds  all  the  figures  in 
such  volumes  as  the  Book  of  Kells  and  the  Gospels 
of  St.  Chad. 

Of  all  the  series  of  MSS.  known  to  have  been 
brought  to  England  by  St.  Augustine,  tbe  books 
of  the  Gospels  are  the  only  ones  the  existence  of 
which  at  the  present  time  may  be  considered  as 
probable.  Fragments  of  a set  of  the  Gospels  are 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
at  Cambridge,  the  illuminations  in  which  are  of 
the  highest  possible  interest.  The  most  important 
of  them  represents  St.  Luke,  in  perfectly  classical 
costume,  seated  under  a triumphal  arch,  supported 
by  ibur  marbled  columns,  and  ornamented  just  as 
we  might  suppose  a similar  architectural  monu- 

* By  Mr.  M.  Digby  Wyatt.  See  page  391,  ante. 
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ment  would  be,  by  a mosaic  worker  of  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  Hung  to,  or  placed  against, 
the  two  outside  columns  supporting  this  ai’ch,  are 
two  square  pictures,  enclosed  with  the  plain  Eomau 
red  frame  which  I have  described  as  a common 
feature  in  the  more  simple  style  of  classical  illumi- 
nation. No  ormanent  recalls  the  Celtic  style  in 
any  degree  j and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  MS. 
itself,  that  it  may  have  been  executed  at  Rome 
and  brought  to  this  country  by  St.  Augustine. 

In  this  case  tradition  coincides  admirably*  with 
artistic  probability.  The  above,  and  another  frag- 
ment preserved  among  the  Hatton  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford,  embellished  with  no 
other  illuminationthan  the  contrast  of  red  and  black 
ink,  and  a few  ornaments  about  some  of  the  initial 
letters,  contain  entries  in  Saxon,  written  certainly 
more  than  1,000  years  ago,  connecting  them  with 
the  library  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Can- 
terbury; and,  furthermore,  they  correspond  with 
a description  given  by  a monk  of  that  monastery, 
who,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  dwells 
upon  the  Ulrorum  totius  eedesie  Angli- 

cane,”  preser\'ed  in  that  library,  as  the  very  Bouk 
of  Gospels,  in  the  version  of  St.  Jerome,  brought 
to  England  by*  St.  Augustine. 

Considerable  interest  is  attached  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  probable  nature  of  the  illustrations  to 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  brought  hither  by  the 
Roman  missionary,  inconsequence  of  the  existence 
of  a set  of  iUuminations,  such  as  we  may  conceive 
to  have  been  copied  from  a classical  original,  not 
altogether  unlike  certain  well-known  Latin  MSS., 
constituting  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  ably 
designed  series  of  illustrations,  carried  out  un- 
questionably by  Saxon  scribes,  and  executed  in 
that  which  I have  alluded  to  as  the  second  Anglo- 
Saxon  manner.  It  was  the  manner,  in  fact,  of 
scribes  giving  up  purely  conventional  ornament, 
and  taking  to  imitative  art. 

The  finest  specimen  of  this  transition  style  is 
exhibited  in  the  Psalter  once  belonging  to  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  and  now  preserved  in  the  public 
library  at  Utrecht.  In  this  volume  the  text  is 
written  in  Roman  rustic  capitals,  and  in  narrow 
columns,  three  in  a page,  both  evidences  of  con- 
siderable antiquity ; such,  in  fact,  as  w’ould  cer- 
tainly place  the  MS.  amongst  those  of  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century.  At  the  same  time  it  contains 
several  features  common  to  Anglo-Saxon  scribes 
during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  The 
principal  illuminations  are  executed  in  pen  and 
ink,  without  the  application  of  colour  at  all.  The 
architectural  forms,  the  costume,  and  many  of  the 
details,  are  completely  Roman  in  style.  The 
figures  are  drawn  with  great  spirit  and  expression, 
but  with  rather  a weak  and  fluttering  outline. 
Mr.  "Westwood,  who  has  examined  this  Utrecht 
Psalter  more  carefully  than  any  other  English- 
man, observes  that  the  subjects  are  treated  iden- 
tically in  this  and  no  less  than  four  well-known 
Saxon  MSS.  The  classical  nature  of  all  the 
details,  and  the  great  popularity  of  this  set  of 
iUustration.s,  justify  the  belief  that  they  must  have 
been  copied  from  some  classical  specimen  lield  in 
high  estimation, — from  just  such  a MS.,  in  short,  as 
would  have  been  one  of  the  Psalters  brought  to 
this  country  by*  St.  Augustine. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  several  otbei- 
Anglo-Saxon  MSS.,  which  have  much  puzzled  stu- 
dents, owe  their  apparent  anomaly  to  the  fact  of 
their  having  been  frequently  copied  by  scribes,  at 
various  periods,  from  early  cla.ssical  originals. 
Such,  for  example,  as  the  celebrated  MS.  of 
Cicero’s  translation  of  the  astronomical  poem  of 
Aratus  (Harl.  MS.  No.  617),  the  miniatures  iu 
which  Mr.  Otley  considered  so  thoroughly  ancient 
in  every  respect,  that  he  was  induced  to  ascribe 
the  origin  of  the  MS.  to  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury. More  recent  students  are,  however,  ck-arly 
of  opinion  that  in  this  case  the  MS.  was  executed 
at  no  earlier  date  than  the  ninth  century,  and  that 
it  is  a copy  from  some  classical  model  of  the  age 
to  which  Mr.  Otley  desired  to  ascribe  the  tran- 
script. 

There  can  he  very  little  doubt  that  to  this  habit 
of  copying  works  of  classical  antiquity,  introduced 
probably  into  this  country  mainly  through  the 
foreign  monks,  who  rapidly  followed  in  the  wake 
of  St,  Augustine,  must  be  ascribed  much  of  that 
graphic  dexterity  which  characterizes  the  Saxon 
MSS.  from  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury to  the  Norman  Conquest. 

The  third  style  of  Anglo-Saxon  Illumination  is 
that  in  which  the  interlacings,  and  some  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  Hiberno-British  school  of  scribes, 
are  retained,  and  combined  with  original  illustra- 
tions of  current  contemporary  scenes,  such  as 
sports,  pastimes,  incidents  of  the  chase,  and  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most 


interesting  is  the  Saxon  calendar,  preserved  in  the 
Cottonian  Libi*ary  (Tiberius,  B.  5) ; and  even  in 
this  many  classical  features  arc  to  be  recognized. 

The  fourth  and  final  style  is  that  which  we  may 
believe  to  have  been  founded,  or,  at  any  rate, 
greatly  ciicour.iged,  under  St,  Ethelwold,  at  tlie 
monastery  of  Mew  Minster,  or  Hyde  Abbey,  near 
Winchester.  In  this  style  gold  was  very  freely  in- 
troduced ; and,  indeed,  the  charter  of  King  Edgar 
to  the  same  monastery,  granted  in  the  year  966, 
is  written  entirely  iu  gold. 

The  most  magnificent  specimen  of  this  school  is 
unquestionably  the  celebrated  benedictional  of  St. 
Ethelwold,  ill  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, engraved  in  exlenso  in  the  twenty-fourth 
volume  of  the  Archteologia.  In  the  figure  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  in  the  ornamental  portions  of  this 
volume,  great  and  striking  originality  is  to  be  re- 
cognized, and  it  is  especially  distinguished  by  a 
delicate  harmony  of  colour,  and  tenderness  of 
shading,  superior  to  that  of  any  other  production 
of  Anglo-Saxon  art  with  which  I am  acquainted. 
In  this  MS.,  and  in  others, — such  as  the  Gospels 
of  King  Canute,  the  two  Gospels  preserved  at 
Rouen,  the  Cottonian  Psalter  (Tiberius,  C.  6),  the 
Hyde  Abbey  Book,  late  iu  the  Stowe  Library,  and 
the  Gospels  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, — the 
text  is  generally  enclosed  within  a rich  frame- 
work, farmed  by  wide  and  solid  bars  of  gold, 
about  and  over  which  twine  and  break  elegantly- 
shaded  masses  of  conveutioual  foliation. 

I have  dwelt  in  some  detail  upon  these  British 
manuscripts,  because  they  are  unquestionably  of 
the  highest  national  interest.  To  the  architect 
they  are  of  very  great  importance,  since  they 
afford  him  almost  the  only  completion  of  the  pic- 
ture, of  which  some  faint  traces  are  presented  to 
him  in  the  scanty  existing  remains  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  structures. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  in  a most  interesting 
article  iu  the  first  volume  of  the  " Archa;ological 
Journal,”  has  dwelt  upon  the  valuable  illustra- 
tions of  the  details  of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture 
which  are  contained  in  illuminated  manuscripts ; 
more  especially  in  those  of  the  end  of  the  tenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  In 
one  of  these  especially  (Cotton  MS.,  Cla\idius, 
B.  4),  a fine  copy  of  A-llfric’s  translation  of 
the  “ Pentateuch,”  he  has  carefully  examined  the 
various  pictures,  which  contain  a great  mass  of 
architectural  detail.  Among  the  most  frequently 
recurring  features  are  arcades,  carried  upon 
columns,  and  the  arches  occasionally  surmounted 
by  pediments.  Triaugular-headed  doorways,  and 
haluster-shuped  columns,  are  frequently  repre- 
sented. The  doors  are  shown  with  iron-work  of 
an  ornamental  description,  and  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  are  not  unfrequently  covered  with 
foliage  of  gnaceful  forms.  “ Polychromy,”  says 
Mr.  Wright,  “is  observable  in  all  the  architec- , 
tural  subjects  throughout  the  manuscript.  The 
arches,  and  even  the  mouldings  and  dillereut  parts 
of  the  columns,  are  painted  of  various  hues.  The 
colours  most  frequent  are  yellow  and  blue.  It 
may,  perliaps,  be  doubted  how  far  we  may  depend 
on  the  strict  truth  of  the  colours  employed  by  the 
early  artists,  for  iu  some  instances  they  seem  to  be 
extremely  fanciful.  I have  met  with  pictures  in 
which  men’s  hair  was  painted  of  a bright  blue, 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that  at  some  period  it 
may  have  been  the  custom  to  stain  the  hair  of 
that  colour.  However,  be  the  colours  true  or  not, 
these  drawings  appear  to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  buildings  were  painted  in  this 
variegated  manner.”  As  the  general  result  of  his 
comparison,  Mr.  Wright  finds  that  almost  all 
those  structural  features  which  ecclesiologists 
have  recognized  as  Anglo-Saxon,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Norman,  are  represented,  rudely  perhaps, 
but  not  inaccurately,  in  the  manuscript  iu 
question. 

In  respect  to  the  point  so  much  mooted  of 
late, — the  date  of  Waltham  Abbey, — Mr.  Wright 
observed,  in  another  Anglo-Saxon  MS., — the 
Prudentius  of  the  British  Museum  (Cotton  MS., 
Titus,  D.  4),  written  apparently  about  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century, — two  rows  of  columns,  of 
which  the  shafts  are  ornamented  in  precisely  the 
same  style  as  some  of  those  which  still  remain  in 
Waltham  Abbey.  On  this  and  on  other  grounds 
he  is  inclined  to  recognize  in  the  existing  remains 
the  real  church  of  Harold,  or,  at  any  rate,  a con- 
siderable portion  of  it.  He  thus  sums  up  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  as  to  Saxon  architecture  to 
he  derived  from  Saxon  MSS. : “ We  have,  then, 
in  the  MS.  under  consideration  a series  of  archi- 
tectural drawings,  which  are  pure  Saxon,  and  of 
the  date  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They 
present  a number  of  characteristics  which  are 
sufficient  to  distinguish  a peculiar  style,  which 
probably  was  the  general  style  of  Anglo-Saxon 


buildings.  It  is  certain  that  the  old  artists  pro- 
duced nothing  on  parchment  which  was  not 
modelled  on  what  really  existed  before  their  eyes. 
I would  add  that,  although  illuminated  MSS. 
became  more  numerous  after  the  Conquest,  I 
never  met  with  one  of  later  date  exhibiting  any 
of  the  peculiar  characters  mentioned  above.  We 
find  a similar  style  on  parts  of  existing  buildings, 
which  are  evidently  of  a very  early  date,  and 
which,  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  me,  wo  are 
justified  in  attributing  to  the  same  age  as  the 
MS.  j iu  the  same  way  that  we  should  ascribe  an 
unknown  effigy  to  the  age  in  which  its  costume  is 
found  to  prevail  in  similar  illuminations.” 

If  the  character  of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture 
and  sculpture  agreed  with  the  representations  of 
both  given  in  the  Benedictional  of  Ethelwold, — as 
I have  every  reason  to  believe  it  did, — it  must 
have  been  both  massive  and  elaborate  in  the 
highest  degree ; and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  a peoj)le  who  were  capable  of  drawing  so 
well  as  they  assuredly  could,  should  have  limited 
their  productions  iu  the  sister  arts  to  the  rude 
and  clumsy,  long  and  short,  and  other  similar 
work,  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing 
characterized  all  their  principal  productions. 

While  the  progress  iu  the  art  of  illumination 
to  which  I have  thus  called  your  attention  was 
made  in  the  extreme  west  of  Europe,  but  little 
novelty  was  introduced  in  the  studios  of  Byzan- 
tium. The  brilliancy  and  harmony  of  colour 
which  were  first  developed  in  the  age  of  Justinian, 
were  never  subsequently  surpassed.  That  agree- 
able composition  in  figure  subjects,  which  remained 
as  the  last  relic  of  antique  art,  became  gradually 
lost  sight  of,  and  in  weak  action  and  attenuated 
forms  the  saintly  personages  of  tlie  principal 
Byzantine  MSS.  degenerated  at  last  into  complete 
maunevUm.  In  technical  excellence,  however, 
Greece  long  retained  its  superiority,  and  that 
which  had  been  at  first  an  art  of  uncertain  result, 
finally  became  a well-regulated  process  of  manu- 
facture. Occasionally,  and  more  particularly 
about  the  era  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  figure 
subjects  of  great  excellence  were  executed  at 
Byzantium,  both  in  marble,  iu  metal,  in  ivory,  and 
in  painting  on  wooden  tablets,  and  illuminated 
MSS. 

The  advance  towards  excellence  which  should 
have  followed  after  the  introduction  of  so  many 
original  Oriental  features  into  Greek  illumination 
of  the  age  of  Justinian,  was  cruelly  interrupted 
by  the  iconoclastic  troubles.  Under  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  A.D.  726,  multitudes  of  skilful  workmen 
and  artists  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the 
monastic  establishments  of  all  Europe.  Their 
settlement  in  the  convent  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Cos- 
medino,  at  Rome,  led  to  the  foundation  iu  that 
capital  of  the  famous  Scuola  Grecca,  and  gave  a 
vast  impetus  to  the  execution  of  mosaic  work 
and  the  production  of  pictorial  embellishments, 
both  on  walls,  on  panels,  and  in  hooks.  On  the 
cessation  of  those  persecutions  iu  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century  a revival  appears  to  have  taken 
place  In  Greek  art,  no  doubt  coincident  with  the 
return  to  their  native  country  of  many  of  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  had  been  exiled  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  persecution.  Under  Basil 
the  Macedoniau,  A.D.  1375,  and  indeed  until  about 
the  year  1200,  many  beautiful  ornaments  were 
painted  upon  gold  grounds,  and  lessons  of  no 
mean  degree  of  beauty  in  ornament  were  set  to 
the  Russian,  Syrian,  and  Armenian  illuminators, 
who  always  closely  followed  the  precedents  com- 
municated to  them  from  Byzantium. 

Contemporary  with  the  development  of  the 
Irish  school  of  illumination  there  prevailed  in 
Central  Europe  a style  of  considerable  rudeness, 
compounded  of  the  ornamental  features  affected 
by  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon  scribes,  the  tradi- 
tions of  ancient  art  still  prevailing  in  some  of  the 
principal  ancient  Roman  settlements,  and  an  odd 
sort  of  originality  which  may  be  perhaps  best 
designated  as  JPrankisJi.  In  this  concrete  style 
the  comparatively  few  books  illuminated  for  the 
magnates  of  the  Merovingi.an  dynasty  were 
executed,  and  it  was  to  convert  that  comparatively 
barbaric  style  into  something  better  corresponding 
with  his  accumulated  dignities  that  Charlemagne 
enlisted  in  bis  services  the  best  artists  that  he 
could  procure  in  Italy  aud  elsewhere,  and  engaged 
our  own  much-honoured  Alcuin  to  take  charge  of 
a scriptorium  which  he  founded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  more  especially  of  that  in  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Martin,  at  Tours.  It  was  in  that  “Paradise,”  as  the 
Saxon  sage  describes  it  in  one  of  bis  letters,  that  all 
the  latter  years  of  bis  life  were  dedicated  to  the 
superintendence  of  correct  and  beautiful  tr.ans- 
cripts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  other  precious 
books  for  the  honour  aud  satisfaction  of  his  friend 
and  affectionate  patron ; and  certain,  it  is  that  the 
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books  produced  uuder  bis  auspices  are  among  the 
most  precious  monuments  of  caligrapby  still 
existing. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Medard  de  Soissons, — so  called 
because  believed  to  have  been  presented  by  Char- 
lemagne to  that  abbey,  and  now  probably  the 
greatest  lion  of  the  Bibliotheque  Impcriiile  at 
Paris.  This  magnificent  volume  exhibits  just  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  condition  of 
the  art  of  illumination  at  the  period  j that  is,  a 
style  of  grand  initial  letters  and  complicated 
ornaments  of  an  interlacing  kind  peculiarly  Saxon, 
combined  with  a series  of  figure-subjects  painted 
with  a free  brush  in  body  colour,  and  completely 
in  the  antique  style.  One  can.  thei-efore,  readily 
believe  that  in  the  execution  of  the  ornament  and 
calijrapTii/  generally,  the  most  skilful  Anglo- 
Saxon  artists  were  employed,  while  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  figi(re-sii\}ects  the  talents  of  painters 
learned  in  all  the  arts  of  Byzantium  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  ancient  Rome  were  enlisted. 

In  addition  to  the  Gospels  of  St.  Medard,  among 
the  magnificent  volumes  produced  for  Charlemagne 
may  be  enumerated  an  Evaugeliarium,  long  pre- 
served in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Servin,  in  Toulouse, 
and  ultimately  presented  to  Napoleon  I.  on  the 
baptism  of  the  King  of  Rome.  From  contem- 
porary entries  this  appears  to  have  been  completed 
after  eight  years’  labour  in  the  year  781,  by  the 
scribe  Godescalc.  In  the  same  list  we  must 
include  the  Vienna  Psalter,  written  for  Pope 
Adrian,  and  the  Gospels  of  the  Library  of  the 
Arsenal  at  Paris,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Abbey 
of  St.  iMartin  dcs  Champs,  the  forms  of  which  are 
principally  Saxon,  although  the  colouring,  which 
is  mainly  restricted  to  gold,  purple,  white,  and  a 
little  very  brilliant  vermilion,  are  on  a purer  and 
more  elegant  scale  than  is  usual  in  contempora- 
neous productions.  That  which  is  known  as  the 
Codex  Aureus  we  preserve  in  England  in  the 
Harlelan  collection.  A somewhat  similar  volume 
was  found  upon  the  knees  of  the  emperor  on  open- 
ing his  tomb  at  Aix-la-Chapclle ; and  last,  not 
least,  as  the  production  of  his  era,  if  not  com- 
pleted in  bis  life-time,  we  may  reckon  the  cele- 
brated Bible  known  as  that  of  San  Calisto,  pre- 
served ill  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  that  Saint 
at  Rome.  Tins  is  by  far  the  most  magnificent 
illuminated  volume  1 have  ever  seen.  It  con- 
tains no  less  than  339  pages,  and  is  one  blaze  of 
gold  and  colour  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 
It  is  no  less  in  size  than  IG  inches  high  by 
13  inches  wide.  The  large  initial  letters  are 
quite  Saxon  in  form  ; the  borders,  of  which  there 
are  endless  and  beautiful  varieties,  are  more 
strictly  classical  in  character  than  is  usual  in  Caro- 
line MSS.,  and  the  pictures  are  iu  an  indetermi- 
nate style  between  Greek,  Latin,  and  original 
Prankisii ; in  that  style  which,  under  the  de- 
scendants of  Charlemagne,  grew  into  the  peculiar 
tyq)e  of  twelfth-century  work — the  progenitor  of 
the  pure  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth. 

Time  will  not  permit  my  dwelling  upon  the 
chief  monuments  of  this  transition.  I cannot, 
however,  pass  over  the  Bible  of  Louis  le  Debou- 
naire,  bis  Gospels,  and  the  Sacrauientaire  de 
Metzj  which  difier  in  some  degree,  although  they 
correspond  in  general  magnificence,  with  those 
executed  for  Charlemagne.  The  Bible  of  Louis 
le  Debonnaire  is,  however,  in  that  Frankish  and 
semi-barbaric  style  on  which  Alouiu  and  others 
improved. 

The  MSS.  uTitten  for  the  grandsons  of  Charle- 
magne arc  very  remarkable  for  their  splendour 
and  curiosity.  Thus  the  Gospels  of  Lothaire  were 
written  and  decorated  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin, 
at  Tours,  as  were  also  the  two  celebrated  Bibles 
executed  for  his  brother  Charles  the  Bald, — the 
one  known  as  the  Bible  of  St.  Denis,  and  the 
other  as  that  presented  to  the  monarch  by  Count 
Vivien,  abbot  of  St.  Martin.  In  these,  as  in  the 
MSS.  executed  during  the  lifetime  of  Charle- 
magne, the  ornament  is  unquestionably  charac- 
teristic of  the  Hiborno-Saxon  school,  intermixed 
with  both  painting  and  ornament  derived  from 
classical  models. 

The  scriptorium  founded  under  Alenin  at  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Martin,  at  Tours,  was  speedily 
rivalled  by  corresponding  establisiiments  in  other 
localities  ; and  thus  from  the  Abbeys  of  St.  Mar- 
tial, at  Limoges;  from  Metz,  Mans,  St.  Majour 
iu  Provence ; Remies,  St.  Germain,  and  St.  Denis, 
at  Paris,  is.sued,  from  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
highly  illuminated  volumes,  a sufficient  number  of 
which  remain  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  progressive 
development  of  that  expressive  and  original  style 
which  attained  its  greatest  power  in  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Many  Byzantine  features  were  brought  into 


French  illumination  through  the  schools  of  St. 
Martial's  and  other  abbeys  of  Limoges,  and  all 
ilUiniiDatiou  produced  in  the  south  of  France 
shared  in  the  impulse  which  French  architecture 
received  from  its  adoption  of  many  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Eastern  origination.  It  was  at  Paris, 
however,  as  we  might  readily  suppose,  that  the 
most  rapid  change  from  mannerism  to  originality 
was  effected.  Thus,  at  St.  Germain  and  St.  Denis 
were  produced,  during  the  first  half  and  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  two  volumes,  still  existing 
in  the  Imperial  Library  of  France,  which  distinctly 
show  the  germination  of  Gothic.  The  St.  Germain 
“ Mysteries  of  the  Life  of  Christ  ” are  illustrated 
by  many  original  and  very  spirited  outline  compo- 
sitions, some  of  which  are  slightly  coloured ; while 
the  missal  of  St.  Denis  displays  that  peculiar  grace 
and  naivete  in  the  action  and  expression  of  the 
figures,  together  with  that  soft  elegance  in  foliated 
ornament  which  for  several  ceuturies  remained 
dominant  excellencies  in  the  best  French  illumi- 
nations. 

It  is  but  just  to  mention  the  reaction  which 
took  place  upon  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  illumi- 
nation from  the  improvements  imported  into  the 
art  under  Charlem.ogne  and  his  successors,  and 
more  especialiy  through  the  original  vigour  dis- 
played in  these  already  most  characteristic  Gothic 
compositions.  In  fact,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  distracted  by  the  invasion  and  final 
ascendancy  of  the  Danes,  and  ultimately  by  the 
descent  of  the  Normans,  Saxonillumlnation  almost 
entirely  died  out  in  the  country  in  which  it  had 
been  propagated.  So  shortly  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  as  the  year  1091,  lugulphus,  in  alluding 
to  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  noble  libraty  of 
his  abbey  at  Croyland,  states  that  the  juniors  in 
his  monastery  were  unable  to  decipher  the  Saxon 
character,  that  letter  having  been,  as  be  says, 

“ for  a long  while  despised  and  neglected  by  reason 
of  the  Normans,  and  now  known  only  to  a few  of 
the  more  aged.” 

That  section  of  the  French  nation  which  acquired 
power  in  England  afforded  by  no  means  good 
specimens  of  the  lettered  Frank ; and  under  its 
auspices  the  development  of  a new  style,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  extinguished  Saxon,  was  un- 
doubtedly but  tardy.  With  tlie  accession  of  the 
Plantagenets,  however,  in  1151,  and  especially 
through  the  marriage  of  Henry  II.  with  Eleanor 
of  Guienne,  the  best  French  influence  was  allowed 
to  acquire  a marked  predominance  iu  Englisli 
illumination  : and  for  nearly  100  years  from  that 
date  the  progress  of  stylo  in  England  and  France 
was  parallel  and  almost  identical.  And  here  it  is 
but  fair  to  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  to 
recognize  the  extent  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
those  monastic  orders  in  consolidating  the  Gothic 
elements  which  took  the  place  of  the  gradually 
disappearing  Romanesque  features. 

As  the  styles  of  architecture  varied  in  England 
and  France, — agreeing  in  leading  particulars,  but 
each  acquiring  for  itself  a set  of  distinctive  charac- 
teristics,— so  did  the  art  of  illumination.  In  the 
purely  Gothic  work,  such  as  prevailed  from  1250 
to  1-iOO,  extreme  finesse  iu  execution,  tenderness 
of  colour,  gentleness  of  expression,  piquancy  of 
ornament,  and  elegance  of  composition,  may  be 
regarded  as  almost  invariable  attributes  of  French 
productions.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
style  was  not  so  harmonious  but  more  vigorous, 
the  colouring  was  fuller  and  deeper,  the  action  of 
tlie  figures  more  intense,  the  power  of  expression 
more  concentrated,  and  reaching  occasionally  in 
its  energy  almost  to  caricature,  the  sense  of 
humour  always  freely  developed,  and  a more 
generally  active  sentiment  of  life  impressed  upon 
design,  not  only  in  figure  subjects,  but  in  orna- 
ment. In  the  latter,  monkeys  and  other  animals, 
dragons,  and  comic  incidents,  are  very  frequently 
intermiugled  with  graceful  foliage  and  heraldic 
embellishments.  In  fact  it  is  to  the  credit  of  both 
countries  that,  with  so  much  tliat  is  excellent  in 
common,  they  should  still  have  displayed  such 
free  and  distinctive  features  as  marked  the  works 
of  each  respectively.  About  the  year  1100,  in 
both  countries  the  mechanical  reproduction  of  the 
accredited  types  and  leading  incidents  of  Scripture 
and  of  Catholic  faith  begm  to  be  abandoned; 
and,  mainly  from  the  necessity  of  giv’ing  to  the 
historical  personages  introduced  iiisecular  romances 
and  chronicles  individual  force  and  vigour,  an 
attention  to  portraiture  and  a transcription  of 
characteristic  traits  of  active  life  are  freely  de- 
veloped. 

Considering  how  few  traces  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, as  exhibited  either  in  panel  pictures  or  in 
mural  embellishraents,  remain  to  attest  the  con- 
dition of  the  arts  iu  England  and  France  in  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  student  of  Gothic  art  to  over- 
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estimate  the  extreme  interest  which  attaches  to 
the  chronological  series  of  specimens  of  the  painter’s 
art  which  may  he  examined  in  the  great  metro- 
politan libraries  of  cither  country.  It  is  very 
fortunate  for  our  reputation  that  we  arc  enabled 
through  so  large  a series  of  volumes  as  still  exist, 
to  trace  such  distinctive  and  national  charac- 
teristics as  enable  us  to  assert  without  fear  of 
error  that  so  far  as  graphic  dexterity  is  concerned, 
the  English  artificers  were  fully  competent  to 
execute  all  the  artistic  productions  which  have  as 
yet  been  found  upon  our  soil.  That  foreigners 
wore  freely  employed  there  can  he  no  doirbt,  but 
that  the  works  which  were  executed  by  them  could 
not  have  been  executed  by  Englishmen,  no  one 
can  with  safety  assert,  who  lias  traced  with  any 
considerable  care  the  gradual  development  of 
English  art  through  a series  of  English  illumi- 
nated MSS. 

The  most  perfect  production  of  the  English 
school  iu  all  respects  is,  so  far  as  I have  been  able 
to  discover,  the  celebrated  hook  known  as  Queen 
Mary’s  Psalter.  It  appears  to  have  been  executed 
about  the  year  1320,  for  a member  of  the  Wil- 
loughby family.  It  contains  320  leaves,  and  is 
filled  throughout  with  illuminations,  which  Pro- 
fessor Wiiagen  deliberately  regards  as  the  reflec- 
tion of  a larger  school  of  painting.  “Upon  the 
whole,”  ho  states,  “ I am  acquainted  with  no 
miniatures,  either  Netherlandish,  German,  or 
French,  of  this  time, — by  no  means  so  favoirr- 
able  to  art  as  the  thirteenth  century, — which  can 
compare  in  artistic  value  with  the  pictures 
executed  by  the  best  hand  in  this  MS.  The 
artist  here  displays  equally  in  subjects  which 
require  a strict  architectonic  disposition  as  in 
those  admitting  a freer  arrangement,  a most 
correct  feeling  for  the  disposition  of  subjects  in 
a given  space.  The  motives  are  not  only  true 
and  animated,  but  very  free,  and  frequently  un- 
commonly graceful,  and  in  the  heads  the  moral 
expression  is  very  rightly  indicitcd.  The  pro- 
portions are  slender,  the  drawing  of  the  nude 
(the  period  considered)  unusually  good,  and  the 
hands  especially  of  excelleut  action.  In  the 
draperies,  it  is  true,  the  Gothic,  somewhat  con- 
ventional manner  predominates,  though  treated 
with  refinement  and  excellent  taste.”  The  doctor 
recognizes  what  must,  I think,  strike  any  un- 
prejudiced observer,  the  coincidence  of  the  light- 
ness and  freedom  with  which  these  designs  are 
expressed  with  that  which  may  bo  remarked  in 
both  the  second  and  fourth  style  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
miniatures. 

The  impulse  given  by  the  Emperor  Charlemagne 
to  French  illumination,  found  a rival  at  a later  date 
in  the  school  instituted  in  Germany,  under  the 
auspicesof  theEmperor  Heuryll.  (1002 — 1021), of 
which  manyinteresting  examples  are  to  be  metwith 
in  the  libraries  of  Bambury  and  Munich.  Shortly 
previous  to  the  accession  of  that  monarch,  St.  Ulric, 
Bishop  of  Augsburg,  who  died  in  the  year  973, 
had  paved  the  way  for  this  improvement  by  him- 
self decorating  several  copies  of  the  Gospels  with 
miniatures,  in  which  Byzantine  influence  is  ap- 
parent, and  with  ornaments  already  exhibiting 
a very  pure  taste.  One  of  these  is  preserved  at 
Munich,  and  another  in  the  Ilarleiau  Collection, 
No.  2070.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  full  development 
of  that  ornament  which  we  generally  know  as 
Romanesque,  and  which  was  of  a nature  far 
more  complicated  than  that  commonly  recog- 
nized in  this  country  as  Norman,  that  the  gi'eatest 
amount  of  originality,  and  the  highest  perfection 
was  attained  in  German  illumination.  The  artists 
of  Germany  early  converted  these  Romanesque 
forms,  at  first  highly  conventional,  into  a quaint 
reproduction  of  the  more  natural  features  of 
growing  and  convoluted  foliage,  and  introduced 
those  crinkled  ornaments  the  mannerism  of 
which  subsequently,  in  their  more  completely 
Medimval  specimens,  proved  a considerable  stum- 
bling-block to  their  arriving  at  the  graceful 
elegance  attained  in  the  best  specimens  of  French 
and  English  illumination.  Their  miniatures,  in 
later  examples,  reflect  the  peculiar  angularities 
of  the  Early  German  school  of  painting,  and 
through  the  influence  which  they  exerted  upon 
the  Flemish  masters,  they  tended  in  no  small 
degree  to  popularize  that  greatly  increasing  spirit 
of  naturalism  in  art  which,  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  displaced  the  purer  Gothic,  and  more 
ideal  elements  of  the  preceding  century. 

The  improvements  in  pictorial  art  introduced 
by  the  school  of  Van  Eyck  proved  a fruitful 
source  of  excellencies  for  Flemish  illumination, 
which,  under  the  patronage  of  Philip  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  (perfection,  and  exerted  no  slight  influence 
upon  the  miniature  painters  and  illuminists  of 
England  and  France.  In  those  countries  Jean,  Due 
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do  Berri,  brother  of  Charles  V.,  aod  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  entered  into  a keen  competition  with  the 
great  Burgundian.  Of  the  library  of  the  former 
his  Psalter,  his  two  Prayer-books,  and  bis  copy 
of  the  " Mervailles  du  Monde”  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris,  and  of  the  latter  the  celebrated 
Bedford  Missal,  in  the  British  Museum  (mainly, 
no  doubt,  the  production  of  Flemish  artists),  still 
exist  to  attest  the  perfection  attained  at  this 
period. 

Whether  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  art  of 
Illumination  in  Western  Europe  induced  all  those 
artists  who  had  preserved  any  of  the  traditions  of 
ancient  art  to  quit  Italy  and  to  take  service  under 
more  liberal  patrons  than  they  could  find  in  that 
country,  or  whether  the  frightful  internal  convul- 
sions which  distracted  that  soil  gave  the  death- 
blow to  the  art  in  the  capital  of  Christendom, 
certain  it  is  that  little  or  nothing  remains  to  tes- 
tify the  proficiency  of  the  Italian  scribes  in  this 
branch  of  art  from  the  ninth  to  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, however,  some  few  Italian  specimens  are  to  be 
found,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  we 
meet  in  the  writings  of  Dante  with  a commemora- 
tion of  the  talents  of  Oderigi,  the  contemporary  of 
Cimabue,  and  of  those  of  his  pupil  and  successor. 
Franco  of  Bologna,  who  was  contemporaneous 
with  Giotto.  Vasari  hears  testimony  to  the  talent 
of  Franco,  with  whose  works  he  appears  to  have 
been  well  acquainted. 

I might  of  course  multiply  the  names  of  the 
successors  of  these  distinguished  artists  to  a great 
extent,  and,  if  time  permitted,  dwell  on  the  skill 
of  those  distinguished  masters  by  whom  the 
splendid  series  of  choral  books  were  executed 
which  still  remain  at  Sienna,  Ferrara,  Perugia, 
and  elsewhere,  to  attest  the  rare  merits  of  these 
brilliant  illuminators.  But  from  the  revival  of 
painting  in  Italy  pictures,  both  on  tavola  and  in 
fresco,  so  greatly  abound,  and  are  so  well  known, 
that  I cannot  but  feel  that,  however  interesting 
a specification  of  their  peculiarities  and  merits 
might  be,  enough  exists  in  more  important  monu- 
ments than  illuminated  books  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  Italian  art. 

The  same  remark  applies  with  equal  cogency  to 
those  exceptional  artists  who  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe  continued  to  practise,  and  some  of 
them  with  extraordinary  success,  the  art  of  illumi- 
nation as  a luxury,  long  after  the  invention  of 
printing  and  the  popularization  of  painting  had 
ceased  to  render  their  works  labours  of  necessity. 
There  are,  however,  among  these  Italian  masters, 
three  whose  merits  were  so  transcendent,  that  no 
sketch,  however  slight,  of  the  history  of  illumina- 
tion, could  approach  completeness  without  a pass- 
ing allusion  to  their  exquisite  productions. 

For  the  great  families  of  Italy, — the  truly 
•princely  patrons, — such  as  the  Sfotzas,  the  D’Estes, 
tlie  Medici,  the  Gonzagas,  the  Strozzi,  and  the 
Visconti, — the  best  artists  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  decorating  both  written  and  printed 
volumes,  in  which  portraiture  is  freely  introduced, 
and  picturesque  and  historical  subjects  are  re- 
presented with  great  vivacity,  and  attention  to 
costume  and  local  truth. 

Among  these  artists,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
no  one  was  more  celebrated  and  excellent  than 
Girolamo  dai  Libri.  Vasari’s  description  of  the 
talents  of  this  celebrated  V erouese  gives  so  lively 
a picture  of  the  then  popular  style,  that  I am 
tempted  to  translate  it : — 

“Girolamo  executed  flowers  so  naturally  and 
beautifully,  and  with  so  much  care,  as  to  appear 
real  to  the  beholder.  In  like  manner  he  imitated 
little  cameos  and  other  precious  stones  and  jewels, 
cut  in  intaglio,  so  that  nothing  like  them,  or  so 
minute,  was  ever  seen.  Among  his  smallest  figures, 
■such  as  he  represented  ou  gems  or  cameos,  some 
might  be  observed  no  larger  than  little  ants,  and 
yet  in  all  of  them  might  be  made  out  every  limb 
and  muscle,  iu  a manner  which  to  be  believed 
must  needs  be  seen.” 

This  extreme  delicacy  of  individual  imitation 
was  not  confined  to  Italy,  but  found  most  zealous 
votaries  in  France,  Spain,  England,  and  Flanders. 
In  France  especially,  the  artists  employed  upon 
the  celebrated  “ Hours  of  Anne  of  Brittany,”  car- 
ried to  extreme  perfection  this  almost  microscopic 
style  of  miniature  painting. 

Among  the  principal  claims  of  Girolamo  to  our 
respect  must  ever  be  regarded  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  the  instructor  of  the  still  more  cele- 
brated Julio  Clovio,  who  was  born  in  l-tOS  and  is 
believed  to  have  died  in  1578.  Adopting  in  his 
ornaments  the  general  characteristics  of  Giro- 
lamo’s compositions,  which  he  worked  out  in 
tenderer  colour,  and  in  his  figure-subjects  with  a 


miniature  Michelaugelesque  pose  and  drawing, . 
Julio  Clovio  executed  for  Clement  VII.,  and  his 
successor  Paul  III.,  a series  of  masterpieces,  such 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  even  indicate  in  such 
a paper  as  the  present.  Fortunately  we  possess 
iu  this  metropolis  two  fine  specimens  of  his  skill, 
one  in  the  Soane  aud  the  other  in  the  British 
Museum, — both  tolerably  accessible.  Others  arc, 

I believe,  in  various  private  hands,  hut  I am  happy 
in  being  able  to  produce  for  your  inspection  this 
evening  two  copies  made  from  the  miniatures  in 
the  Soane  Museum  of  the  greatest  possible  accu- 
racy and  beauty.  They  were  prepared  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  and  have 
been  reproduced  in  chromo-lithography  with  the 
utmost  perfection  that  process  is  capable  of  attain- 
ing in  his  and  Mr.  Noel  Humplireys’s  splendid  work 
on  illuminated  books. 

Julio’s  successor  in  the  office  of  illuminator  to 
the  Papal  chamber  was  an  artist  of  not  quite  as 
great  strength  aud  brilliancy  as  his  predecessor, 
but  one  who  was  endowed  with  a keener  sense  of 
elegance  and  harmony.  Apollonius  de  Bonfratellis 
de  Capranica  surrounded  subjects  usually  taken 
from  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
with  borders  of  the  most  glowing  colours,  iu  which 
are  introduced  compartments,  with  small  figures 
touched  with  extraordinary  delicacy  and  skill.  I 
have  never  seen  any  more  glowing  and  brilliant 
specimens  of  late  Italian  decoration,  such  as  might 
be  most  fittingly  introduced  in  combination  with 
good  Italian  architecture,  than  are  exhibited  in 
the  elegant  compositions  of  this  master.  Many 
beautiful  specimens  of  his  works  w’cre  brought  to 
this  country  in  the  year  1825,  by  the  Ahbate 
Celotti,  from  whom  they  passed  into  the  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  Rogei-s.  Apollonius  does  not 
appear  to  have  worked  later  than  1572.  After 
the  cessation  of  his  labours,  however,  the  Apostolic 
Chamber  appears  by  no  means  to  have  relinquished 
the  employment  of  an  official  illuminator,  as 
elegant  illuminations  continued  to  he  produced 
down  to  certainly  within  a few  years  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century. 

I have  now  run  over,  at  what  you  will,  I fear, 
consider  too  great  a length,  although  at  the  same 
time  far  too  rapidly  for  the  interest  of  the  subject, 
the  principal  historical  characteristics  of  the  art 
of  illumination;  enlarging  upon  its  features  at 
those  epochs  upon  which  additional  light  is  most 
needed  for  the  illustration  of  the  history  of  art, 
and  condensing  my  theme  into  extreme  tenuity  at 
those  periods  in  which  more  important  monuments 
are  sufficiently  abundant  to  require  but  little 
collateral  illustration  from  subsidiary  arts.  It 
remains,  therefore,  for  me  only  now  to  touch  upon 
the  practical  lessons  which  must,  I believe,  follow 
as  inevitable  sequences  from  the  historical  inci- 
dents I have  endeavom*ed  to  indicate. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  is  the  coincidence 
with,  aud  proper  subjection  to,  the  major  arts,  of 
those  which  must  always  be  regarded  as  minor. 
The  miniature  ornament  of  every  period  reflects 
on  a diminished  scale,  and  frequently  in  a highly 
concentrated  form,  the  leading  spirit  which  per- 
vades the  greater  revolutions  of  monumental  art. 
Owing  to  the  licence  which  the  diminished  scale 
afforded,  the  imagination  of  the  artist  in  these 
works  was  restricted  by  none  of  those  material 
impediments  which,  in  the  execution  of  the  major 
monuments  of  art,  protracted  the  realization  of 
the  changing  fashions  of  the  day,  frequently  until 
long  after  the  period  when  the  original  impulse 
may  have  been  communicated  to  the  art  in  which 
those  variations  were  possibly  but  transient  fluc- 
tuations. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  these  relies  of  the  past  may 
frequently  be  traced  artistic  impulses  destined  to 
find  no  other  embodiment  than  the  form  in  which 
they  are  presented  to  us  in  the  pages  of  a MS. 
The  copiousness,  then,  of  such  documentaryUlus- 
tratious  of  the  invention  of  remote  periods  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  teaching  they 
should  convoy  to  us.  No  revival  now-a-dajs  of 
any  historical  style  by  the  architect  can  be  satis- 
factory which  is  not  based  upon  a knowledge, 
not  of  the  purely  architectural  features  of  the 
period  alone,  but  of  the  condition  and  charac- 
teristics of  all  those  decorative  details  which 
distinguished  it  as  a living  reality  from  the  effete 
and  denuded  relic  which  may  now  only  present 
itself  for  our  information.  Thus  even  the  Saxon 
and  Romanesque  styles  of  architecture  may, 
through  the  architect’s  careful  attention  to 
the  decorative  features  exhibited  to  us  in  the 
pages  of  ancient  illuminated  books,  he  revived,  not 
in  their  rude  and  structural  nudity,  but  as  glowing 
with  those  colours,  aud  decorated  with  those, 
forms,  which  we  may  observe  as  peculiarly  affected 
in  the  ornamental  and  pictorial  embellishments  of 
the  best  artists  of  the  days  when  those  styles  were 


the  only  ones  popularly  adopted.  Aud  not  only 
are  the  beautiful  ornaments  and  decorative  fea- 
tures of  illuminated  JISS.  valuable  as  supplying 
us  with  correct  information  as  to  the  system  of 
embellishment  regarded  by  the  best  artists  of  each 
period  as  harmonizing  most  perfectly  with  the 
structural  styles  prevalent  In  their  days ; but  in 
the  measure  of  their  permanent  beauty  they  are 
110  loss  valuable  to  us  as  indications  of  what  is 
excellent  for  all  time. 

Thus,  then,  they  may  be  used,  either  as  enabling  ' 
us  to  restore  the  most  brilliant  features  of  the 
historic  styles  with  an  accuracy  to  he  acquired 
from  no  other  sources  of  information,  or  they  may  • 
be  regarded  as  providing  us  with  materials  for 
that  more  extended  system  of  eclectic  selection 
which  must  afford  the  only  basis  of  perfection  and 
originality  in  any  styles  which  we  may  desire  now 
or  hereafter  to  originate ; and  the  origination  and 
perfection  of  which  we  may  desire  to  bequeath  to 
succeeding  generations,  as  testimonies  that,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  there  lived  men  as  capable  of 
the  creation  of  beauty  as  auy  whose  happiest  in- 
ventions are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  these 
ancient  and  most  precious  volumes. 

[Throughout  the  delivery  of  liis  paper  Mr. 
Dighy  tVyatt  made  frequent  reference  to  a large 
collection  of  drawings  and  engravings  which  had 
been  arranged  on  the  walls  of  the  mecting^room, 
as  far  as  possible,  chronologically.  Among  them 
we  observed,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Wyatt’s  own  dia- 
grams, specially  prepared,  many  exquisite  illustra- 
tions produced  by  Mr.  Owen  .lones  and  Mr.  Noel 
Humphreys,  and  a series  of  no  less  than  100, 
lately  drawn  and  lithographed  in  fac-shnile  of 
the  originals,  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Tyrams,  for  a work  on 
the  eve  of  completion  by  Messrs.  Day  & Son.] 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

nOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BQITISH  ABCHITECTS. 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held 
on  Monday  evening  last,  to  consider  certain  pro- 
positions on  this  subject  which  had  been  submitted 
by  the  council.  The  meeting  was  confined  to 
members  of  the  Institute,  and  we  content  our- 
selves with  giving  an  outline  only  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  first  proposition,  being  as  follows,  was 
moved  and  seconded: — 

“ Proposition  1 . — That  it  is  desirable  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a voluntary  professional  examination  to  the 
present  Associates,  and  to  the  future  Fellows  and  Associates 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  That  an 
elementary  examination  be  therefore  established  for  the 
Students  and  Associates  of  this  Institute  under  the  a^e  of 
twenty-five  years ; and  a higher  examination  in  the  theory 
ami  practice  of  the  profession  for  Associates  above  that 
age,  and  for  future  Fellows.” 

An  amendment,  to  omit  all  after  the  word 
" examination  ” (making  the  resolution  simply  : — 
“That  it  is  desirable  to  aflbrd  an  opportunity 
for  a voluntary  professional  examination  ”),  was 
carried. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  discussion 
should  he  resumed  on  Monday  evening  next. 
Thanks  were  voted  to  the  council  for  bringing  the 
question  forward,  and  to  the  president,  Mr. 
Cockerell,  R.A.,  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 


LAMBETH  SCHOOL  OF  ART,  VAUXH.\LL. 

Extensiv’E  schools  are  about  to  he  hnilt  for  the 
populous  district  of  St,  Mary-the-Less,  Lambeth, 
ou  a site  formerly  part  of  Yauxhall  Gardens,  and 
in  connection  with  these  a building  is  to  be  erected 
exclusively  devoted  to  art  education.  On  Wed- 
nesday last,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  worthily 
commenced  his  public  career,  so  to  speak,  by  lay- 
ing the  first  stone  of  it,  amidst  the  loud  plaudits 
of  a large  and  distinguished  assemblage.  The 
committee,  in  their  address,  which  was  read  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  Gregory,  said  : — 

“ The  special  avocations  of  multitudes  in  this  part  of  the 
metropolis  render  a knowledge  of  design  of  great  import- 
ance for  the  eflicient  discharge  of  their  callings  in  life. 
Eiigiiieers,  potters,  joiners,  and  other  mechanics,  by  learn- 
iiig  to  draw,  achieve  a success  in  their  several  employ- 
ments which  would  otherwise  be  denied  them,  and  thus 
their  zeal  for  the  cultivation  of  their  natural  talent  is  artis- 
tically increased  by  a conscious  accession  of  power,  and 
by  a sensible  addition  to  those  material  comforts  which 
they  win  for  themselves.  And  thus  selt-mtcrcst  has  urged 
them  to  study,  while  the  self-discipline  thus  acquired,  it 
may  fairly  be  hoped,  adds  stability  to  their  general  cha- 
racter, and  so  becomes  a valuable  element  In  their  moral 
education.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of 
the  committee  furnishes  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  have  acted.  Each  year  that  their 
school  has  existed  it  has  grown  in  number  and  clllciency. 
Commencing  with  a few  pupils,  who  found  ample  accom- 
modation in  a corner  of  a room  lent  for  their  use,  they  now 
find  themselves  unable  suitably  to  provide  for  all  to  enjoy 
theadvantages  they  offer;  while  they  have  relrainedfrom 
publishing  more  widely  the  existence  of  their  school, 
lest  more  students  presented  themselves  than  could  be 
received.  They  now  muster  120  pupilsiiitheir  classes,  and 
the  fees  paid  by  those  students,  with  the  usual  help  afforded 
by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  suffice  for  the  main  - 
tenaiice  of  the  school,  so  that  no  subscriptions  have  been 
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satisfactory  in  other  respects.  Students  of  great  natural 
ability  have  been  touiid  who,  but  for  the  assistance 
afforded  by  this  school,  would  never  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  the  special  talent  with  which  they 
had  been  endowed.  A potter,  for  example,  who  had  no 
instruction  in  drawing  till  he  entered  the  school,  last 
year  gained  a national  medallion  for  designing  and  exe- 
cuting a most  beaxitiful  piece  of  pottery  ware  , and  by 
general  competition  this  year  the  school  has  obtained 
twelve  medals  and  twenty-nine  prizes— strong  evidence 
that  its  success  is  not  confined  to  the  number  of  students 
it  collects  within  its  walls.” 

His  Boyal  Higliness  made  a reply  in  a frank, 
manly  way,  and  indeed  comported  himself  throngh- 
out  in  a manner  to  win  golden  opinions  from  all. 

Mr.  Pearson  is  the  architect : the  buildings  will 
be  erected  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Funds  are  still  needed : the  Rev.  G.  VV.  Herbert 
is  acting  as  honorary  secretary. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  session  1859-60  was 
held  in  the  Rooms,  Conduit-street,  Ilanover- 
squarc,  on  Friday  evening,  June  23;  the  pre- 
sident, Mr.  J.  W.  Peufold,  in  the  chair. 

The  Society  proceeded  to  elect  by  ballot  the 
officers  and  committee  for  next  year.  At  the  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Capes  (secretary)  announced  that  the 
following  gentlemen  had  been  elected  to  fill  the 
respective  offices  : — President — Mr.  Thomas  Roger 
Smith;  vice-president — Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield, 
M.A. ; honorary  treasurer — Mr.  Arthur  Smith; 
honorary  solicitor — Mr.  Francis  Truefifct ; auditors 
— Messrs.  W,  C.  Sams,  S.  C.  Rogers;  registrar — 
Mr.  S.  C.  Capes ; curators — Mcssi's.  C.  H.  F. 
Lewes,  R.  0.  Harris ; honorary  secretaries — 
Messrs.  Arthur  Smith,  E.  Winbridge;  committee 
— Messrs.  B.  A.  C.  Herring;  J.  A.  Bunker;  T. 
Blashill;  C.  H.  F.  Lewes;  W.  Gritten,  jun.;  H. 
A.  Reeves;  G.  B.  New;  W.  Pain;  A.  Walters; 
R.  0.  Harris. 

The  liresident  declared  these  gentlemen  duly 
elected,  and  assured  the  Society  that,  in  resigning 
office,  he  was  not  resigning  therewith  the  interest 
which  he  had  ever  taken  in  the  society. 

Mr.  Billings  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  pre- 
sident for  the  hearty  aid  he  had  given  the  Associa- 
tion during  his  year  of  office.  Though  the  scanty 
attendance  sometimes  rendered  his  position  rather 
discouraging,  he  was  ever  at  his  post. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Capes  seconded  the  motion,  and  the 
Tote  of  thanks  was  carried. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Reeves  proposed,  and  Mr.  S.  C. 
Capes  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  honorary 
secretaries,  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  they 
had  discharged  the  responsible  duties  of  their 
office. 

Mr.  Herring  returned  thanks  on  the  part  of  the 
secretaries,  and  the  Society  separated  for  the 
session. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

The  committee  of  the  Architectural  Museum 
have  determined  not  to  hold  a conversazione  this 
year.  In  this  decision  they  have  been  chiefly 
influenced  by  the  results  of  former  meetings, 
which,  whilst  most  successful  in  point  of  numbers’ 
have  partly,  from  this  circumstance,  entailed  upon 
the  ^ institution  very  heavy  expenses  without 
realizing  any  adequate  increase  in  the  means  of 
providing  for  them. 

The  offers  of  prizes  to  artist-workmen  have, 
however,  been  extended;  and,  we  imderstand,  meet- 
ings of  a less  costly  nature  will  take  the  place  of 
conversazioni  during  the  ensuing  lecture  season. 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  practical  use  should 
be  made  of  the  collection  to  a greater  extent  than 
is  at  present  the  case,  and  we  are  anxiously  look- 
ing to  see  it  take  a more  complete  shape,  and 
approximate  to  our  uuich-desired  National  Gallery 
of  Architecture. 


LONDON  FORTIFIED. 

IH  the  king’s  collection  in  the  British  Museum 
there  is  a series  of  very  curious  maps  and  plans; 
and,  as  they  show  us  the  progress  of  London  and 
the  growth  of  the  suburbs,  they  are  of  consider- 
able value.  Amongst  these  is  a plan  of  the  City 
and  suburbs  of  London,  as  fortified  by  order  of 
Parliament  in  the  years  164>2  and  1643.  This  is 
copied  from  Hollar’s  Map  of  England,  in  six 
sheets,  and  traced  from  the  remains  of  all  steps 
of  the  works,  by  Cromwell  Mortimer,  M.D.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Society.  This  work  seems  to 

have  been  undertaken  in  1746,  and  at  that  time 
considerable  traces  of  these  fortifications  were 
visible. 

With  care,  the  line  of  the  great  ditch  and  em- 
bankment referred  to  may  be  distinctly  traced, 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  extent  of  the 


line  with  the  more  ancient  defences  of  the  City. 
A reference  to  the  map  shows  that  there  was  : — 

1.  A hnlwarlc  and  a half  on  the  hill  at  the 
north  end  of  Gravel-lane. 

2.  A hornwork  near  the  \vindmUl  in  the 
Whltechapel-road. 

3.  A redoubt,  with  two  flanks,  near  Brick- 
lane. 

4.  A redoubt,  with  four  flanks,  in  Ilackney- 
road,  Shoreditch. 

5.  A redoubt,  with  four  flanks,  in  Kingsland- 
road,  Shoreditch. 

Islington  seems  to  have  been  very  strongly 
defended ; at 

6.  A battery  and  breastwork,  at  Mountmill. 

7.  A battery  and  breastwork  at  St.  John’s- 
street  end. 

8.  A small  redoubt  near  Islington  Pound. 

9.  A very  large  fort,  with  four  half  bulwarks, 
at  the  New  River  Upper  Pond.  (This  seems  to 
have  stood  not  far  from  the  White  Conduit,  and 
was  still  in  existence  in  Dr.  Mortimer’s  time.) 

10.  A battery  and  breastwork  at  the  hill  east 
of  Black  Mary’s  Hole. 

11.  Two  batteries  and  a breastwork  at  South 
Hampton,  now  Bedford  House.  This,  says  Dr. 
Mortimer,  is  complete  to  this  day  in  the  Duke  of 
Bedford’s  gardens.  Here  were  mounted  fifteen 
pieces  of  cannon.  This  would  be  on  the  site  of 
Soutbampton-street,  Bloomsbury-square. 

12.  A redoubt,  with  two  flanks,  near  St.  Giles’s 
pound. 

13.  A small  fort  at  the  east  end  of  the  Ty burn- 
road. 

14.  A large  fort,  with  four  half  bulwarks,  across 
the  road  at  Wardour-street. 

15.  A small  bulwark  at  a place  called  Olivar’s 
Mount. 

16.  A large  fort,  with  four  bulwarks,  Hyde- 
park-corner. 

17.  A small  redoubt  and  battery  on  Constitu- 
tion-hill. 

18.  A court  of  guard  at  Chelsea  turnpike. 

19.  A battery  and  breastwork  in  Totliill-fielJs. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Thames,  was 

20.  A quadrant  fort,  with  four  bulwarks,  at 
Vauxhiill.  This  was  still  in  being  in  1746. 

21.  A fort,  with  four  bulwarks,  at  the  “Dogg 
and  Duck,”  in  St.  George’s-fields.  This  was  also 
in  existence. 

22.  A large  fort,  with  four  bulwarks,  near  the 
end  of  Blackman-strect. 

23.  A redoubt,  with  four  flanks,  near  the  Lock 
Hospital,  in  Kent-street.  From  this  the  line  took 
a direction  towards  the  north-e-ast,  and  formed  a 
correspondence  with  the  line  leading  from  Gravel- 
lane  to  the  Thames. 

We  believe  that  all  traces  of  this  fortification 
have  now  disappeared. 

Glance  at  the  present  map  of  London  and  con- 
sider, if  a similar  defence  should  he  needed  now, 
how  gigantic  must  be  the  work. 


SEWAGE  APPLICATION  EXPERIMENT  AT 
CARLISLE. 

The  application  of  town  sewage  to  agricultural 
land  is  a question  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  sewage  as 
manure ; and,  unfortunately,  there  have  been 
failures,  as  at  Croydon,  at  Rugby,  at  Leicester, 
and  at  some  other  places.  Some  of  the  attempts 
seem  to  show  that  sewage  refuse  cannot  be  solidi- 
fied by  any  known  chemical  or  other  process,  so 
as  to  make  a profitably  saleable  manure.  The 
Leicester  case  has  proved  a costly  failure.  An  ex- 
pensive plant  of  steam-engines  and  cast-iron 
pipes,  to  raise  sewage  for  the  purpose  of  showering 
it  over  land,  will  not  pay.  Land  naturally  fitted 
to  receive  sewage,  or  properly  drained,  will  use  up 
large  volumes ; and,  therefore,  the  apparatus  and 
means  of  application  must  be  cheap  and  simple  to 
work ; the  mode  of  application  must  be  surface  and 
contour  irrigation.  The  crops  should  be  grass,  and, 
as  much  as  possible,  this  should  be  cut  for  stall 
feeding.  The  sewage  should  be  strained  or  filtered  ; 
by  the  cheapest  possible  process,  to  prevent  seeds  ■ 
of  weeds  being  carried  over  the  land.  Artificial 
grasses  (Italian  rye  grass)  thrive  well,  and  use  up 
vast  volumes  of  sewage.  The  objects  to  be  at- 
tained are  to  get  rid  of  a nuisance  from  towns 
(sewage),  and  to  prevent  it  becoming  a nuisance 
to  the  country  by  fouling  streams  and  rivers. 
Extravagant  expectations  as  to  profits  may  be  dis- 
carded. Town  populations  may  reasonably,  in 
many  cases,  be  expected  to  pay  farmers  at  first 
for  taking  the  sewage,  and  then,  if  Its  uses  justify 
any  charge,  such  value  may  be  settled  subsequently. 

At  Carlisle  Mr.  McDougall  h.as  rented  about  100 
statute  acres  of  meadow  land,  having  a gravelly 
or  sandy  subsoil.  The  main  outlet-sewer  of  Carlisle 


bounds  this  land,  and  the  corporation  allow  sewage  I 
to  be  pumped  without  charge.  The  fluid  sewage  ; 
is  disinfected  by  McDougall’s  powder  or  fluid,  and 
is  raised  about  17  feet  by  a nominally  four-horse 
steam-engine  and  Gwynne’spump.  The  engine  is 
high-pressure,  and  can  be  worked  higher  poti'er. 
This  small  engine  lifts  not  less  than  500,000 
gallons  of  sewage  in  twelve  hours.  About  fifty 
acres  of  land  are  laid  out  at  present  for  irrigation, 
and  readily  absorb  this  volume  of  fluid  without, 
as  we  are  told,  causing  any  perceptible  nuisance. 

The  ordinary  grasses  have,  in  this  case,  been  irri-  I 
gated,  and  the  crops  have  proved  exceedingly  ■ 
heavy.  No  one  who  has  seen  them  doubts  as  to 
the  pecuniary  benefits  being  ample.  The  land, 
with  rent  and  rates,  costs  about  47.  per  statute 
acre,  and  the  annual  working  expenses  are  ex- 
pected not  to  exceed  350^.  The  capital  involved 
is  not,  so  far,  large,  and  any  attempt  to  make 
town  sewage  agriculturally  useful  must  be  econo- 
mical. Something  may  be  learned  at  Carlisle 
which  will  be  socially  and  agriculturally  useful  I 
for  other  towns.  The  city  of  Carlisle,  as  our  : 
readers  are  aware,  was  sewered  by  Mr.  Robert 
Rawlinaon,  and  provision  was  made  at  the  time  i 
the  sewers  were  constructed  to  enable  the  sewage  i 
to  he  taken  for  agricultural  use  so  soon  as  any 
one  would  come  forward  and  apply  it.  If  the  i 
works  had  not  been  designed  and  executed  in  such  t 
manner  the  present  works  of  irrigation  would  not  i 
have  been  undertaken.  All  town  sewers  should  J 
be  laid  out  and  executed  with  a view  to  the  ulti-  - 
mate  application  of  the  sewage.  The  right  man  i 
and  the  right  mode  will  come  presently. 


NEW  PUBLIC  BATHS  IN  HULME, 
MANCHESTER, 


The  baths  for  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Baths 
and  Laundries  Company,  in  the  township  of  Hulme, 
are  so  far  completed,  that  the  chief  portion  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  20th  of  June.  The 
building  fronts  into  Leaf-street,  the  frontage  to 
this  street  being  114  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the 
plot  117  feet  6 inches.  The  whole  has  been  con- 
structed from  designs  by  Mr.  Worthington,  archi- 
tect, John  Dalton-strect,  the  style  being  described 
as  after  the  Veronese  school  of  Lombard  architec- 
ture, combining  the  local  material  of  brick  and 
Yorkshire  stone,  as  the  marble  and  Lombard 
brick  were  commonly  united.  The  erection  com- 
prises two  large  swimming-baths,  a great  number 
of  private  baths,  for  men  and  women;  Turkish 
baths;  and  a public  washhouse,  in  which  the 
washing  can  be  performed  either  by  band  or  by 
machines.  Each  swimming-bath  is  75  feet  long 
and  25  feet  wide ; the  dimensions  of  each  room  to 
the  walls  being  82  feet  5 inches  by  41  feet.  The 
depth  of  water  will  be  3 feet  at  one  end,  and 
6 feet  at  the  other,  and  from  the  floor  of  the 
lowest  part  to  the  apex  of  the  roof  is  35  feet. 
Around  the  first-class  bath  there  are  forty  dress- 
ing closets,  with  suitable  requisites;  and  round 
the  second-class,  sixty  stalls,  all  numbered.  A 
gallery  above  each  swimming-bath  is  supported  on 
either  side  by  nine  iron  columns,  and  in  the 
gallery  of  each  bath  there  are  twenty-two  private 
baths  for  hot,  cold,  or  tepid  water.  The  charges 
are  the  same  as  for  the  swimming-baths,  6d.  and 
2d.,  the  difference  being  for  the  superiority  of  the 
accommodation  and  fittings.  The  roofs  over  the 
swimming-baths,  &c.,  are  divided,  lengthwise, 
into  ten  bays,  formed  with  semicircular  ribs,  and 
a continuous  line  of  glass  along  the  sides.  At  each 
end  there  is  a group  of  three  semicircular-headed 
windoivs,  which,  along  with  sashes  at  the  sides, 
subserve  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  There  is 
also  a v’entilatiug  trunk  formed  along  the  summit 
of  the  roof,  through  which  the  heated  air  is 
drawn  by  four  archimediau  ventilators. 

The  washers,  when  within  their  entrance,  pass 
through  a folding  and  ironing  room,  18  feet 
6 inches  by  13  feet,  then  reach  the  washhouse, 
which  is  60  feet  long  and  38  feet  wide.  It  is 
loftier  than  either  of  the  other  establishments  of 
the  company,  and  much  more  complete  in  its 
fittings  and  appointments.  There  are  twenty 
tubs  for  washers,  divided  into  four  groups  of  five 
each  : in  addition,  there  are  twelve  tubs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  machine  washing  department.  This 
includes  four  of  the  patent  machines  by  Stott, 
Bellwood,  and  Findlovv,  with  two  hydros,  which 
answer  the  purpose  of  wringing  by  rapid  centri- 
fugal motion.  These  are  all  worked  by  steam 
power.  1 he  dryingchamber  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments, and  fitted  up  with  thirty-two  clothes- 
horses  : each  has  upon  it  a number  corresponding 
with  a particular  washing-frame.  The  horses  are 
moveable  upon  wheels  into  the  heated  chamber, 
and  are  then  under  the  control  of  the  matron,  and 
opened  at  stated  times — perhaps  at  every  half- 
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hour.  The  vapoiir  expelled  from  the  clothing  is 
carried  upward  through  funnels,  and  is  effectually 
prevented  from  becoming  diffused  in  the  wash- 
house. Over  every  washtxib  there  is  also  an 
arrangement  for  taking  oft"  the  vapour  by  a down- 
draught j but,  to  clear  the  room  of  what  may  arise 
in  it,  there  are  on  the  roof  four  of  Mr.  Muir’s 
four-point  ventilators.  The  vapour  collected  from 
this  department  of  the  building  is  passed  off  up 
the  tall  shaft  or  chimney  in  connection  with  the 
boiler  furnace.  This  shaft,  which  is  7 feet  square, 
rises  112  feet  from  the  ground  level.  There  is  a 
smoke  flue  up  the  centre,  formed  of  boiler  plate, 
gradually  diminishing  in  thickness  from  3-8ths  to 
3-16ths  of  an  inch.  Surrounding  this,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  outer  brickwork,  is  the  vapour 
shaft.  The  boilers,  tanks,  engine,  and  ramification 
of  pipes,  have  been  furnished  by  Messrs.  W.  & J. 
Galloway,  of  Knott  Mill ; and  the  plain  and  orna- 1 
mental  iron  work  connected  with  the  building  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Edward  T.  Bellhouse  & Co., 
of  Eagle  Foundry,  for  the  general  contractor,  Mr. 
Niell,  Straugeways.  Mr.  Thomas  Drinkwater  was 
clerk  of  the  works.  The  cost  of  the  Baths  will  be 
nearly  12,000^. 

There  is  now  nearly  completed,  near  the  baths 
at  Mayfield,  for  the  company,  from  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton’s plans,  a building  for  a penny  bath,  specially 
intended  for  boys  and  lads,  the  depth  of  the  water 
being  nowhere  more  than  -4  feet. 


THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

At  a meeting  of  the  committee  on  Tuesday, 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  in  the  chair, — 

Sir.  Henry  Addington  Bird  was  called,  and,  in 
answer  to  questions  put  by  the  chairman,  thus 
described  bis  plan : He  proposed  a commencement 
at  Westminster-bridge,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  which  would  terminate  very  near  South- 
wark-bridge,  at  Queenhiche  docks,  and  would 
leave  the  average  width  of  the  river  about  700 
feet.  A portion  of  the  embaukment  would  be 
solid,  and  a portion  would  contain  floating  docks. 
From  Whitehall-place  to  Chatbam-place,  Black- 
friars,  he  proposed  to  carry,  on  the  embankment, 
a carriage  road  50  feet  in  width,  supported  on 
iron  columns,  and  the  roadway  would  have  direct 
connections  with  Surrey-street,  Norfolk-street,  and 
Arundel-street,  Strand.  He  further  proposed  to 
construct  a railway  from  the  Victoria  Station, 
Pimlico,  which,  coming  under  atunnel,  would  join 
the  road  near  to  Manchester-buikUngs,  West- 
minster, and  would  proceed  inside  the  embank- 
ment to  Queenhithe.  The  length  of  the  railway 
would  be  about  two  and  a half  miles.  To  carry 
out  his  plan  for  the  embaukmeut  of  the  river,  be 
did  not  contemplate  any  application  whatever  to 
the  Government  for  pecuniary  contributions,  as 
he  believed  that  ample  funds  would  arise  from  the 
sale  and  leasing  of  land  which  would  be  reclaimed 
by  the  embankment,  and  by  eminent  capitalists, 
who  had  expressed  their  readiness  to  contribute  if 
the  plan  was  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  wharfingers  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  had  approved  of  bis  plan.  The  estimate  for 
the  construction  of  the  railway  was  221,000Z.,  and 
for  the  embankment,  roads,  and  other  works, 
512,000/.,  making  a total  of  733,000/. 

Mr.  Page  was  next  called,  and  stated  that, 
formerly,  he  had  been  the  resident  engineer  of  the 
Thames  'Tunnel,  and  was  now  the  engineer  aud 
designer  of  the  New  Westminster-bridge,  and  also 
of  the  Victoria-bridge.  He  had  considered  the 
subject  of  the  embankment  of  the  Thames,  aud 
had  prepared  plans  with  that  object.  His  plan 
was  to  commence  with  an  embankment  beginning 
half-way  between  Southwark  and  Bluckfriars  on 
the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river,  and  terminating 
opposite  Lambeth  Palace,  at  the  end  of  Millbank- 
street.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river  he  pro- 
posed to  commence  an  embankment  opposite 
Queenhithe  Dock,  and  terminate  it  between  Lam- 
beth Palace  and  Vauxball-bridge.  From  Black- 
friars-bridge  to  Waterloo-bridge  there  would  be  a 
carriage-way  50  feet  wide,  but  the  rest  of  the 
embankment  would  be  devoted  to  a promenade  for 
foot-passengersonly.  Onthe  south  side  theembank- 
ment  in  front  of  Lambeth  Palace  would  also  be 
applied  only  to  a promenade.  His  object  had 
been  to  encroach  as  little  as  possible  upon  the 
river,  and  to  adopt  an  economical  mode  of  con- 
struction. His  estimate  of  the  entire  works  from 
Westminster  to  Blackfriars-hridge  was  360,000/. 
This  included  the  construction  of  the  roadway  and 
the  docks  behind  the  embankment.  His  plan 
could  be  made  self-supporting  by  appropriating 
part  of  the  embanked  land  between  the  embank- 
ment and  the  present  shore,  and  by  giving  addi- 
tional wharfs  next  to  the  embankment  itself. 
Another  source  of  rendering  the  plan  self-sustain- 


ing would  be  by  constructing  an  omnibus  tram- 
way on  the  embankment,  like  those  in  Liverpool 
and  on  the  Champs  Elysees,  at  Paris,  and  letting 
the  privilege  of  using  the  tramway  at  a rent,  from 
which  a large  annual  revenue  would  undoubtedly 
arise,  though  the  fare  might  be  fixed  as  low  as 
one  penny  each  passenger. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

CfOj^don. — ^The  new  public  ball,  Croydon,  has 
been  inaugurated.  The  building  is  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  George-street,  on  a site  at  the 
angle  of  the  Wellesley-road.  'There  are  five  or 
six  class  and  other  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  local  literary  and  scientific  institution. 
The  chief  feature  in  the  structure,  however,  is  the 
assembly  or  lecture  room.  The  original  estimate 
for  the  building  was  3,000/,,  independent  of  the 
ground  (which  is  let  on  ground-rent),  the  directors 
having  liberty  to  purchase  the  same  at  a future 
time.  The  builder’s  contract  amounted  to  2,655/., 
and  the  expenses  of  tbe  building  will  exceed  by 
about  300/.  the  amount  of  tbo  subscribed  capital. 
The  number  of  1/.  shares  already  taken  by  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  is  900,  100  of 
which  were  presented  by  Dr.  Westall,  The  insti- 
tution anticipate  increasing  their  shares  to  1,000. 
The  hall  was  built  by  Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw, 
builders,  Westminster  j and  the  designs,  plans,  A.C., 
were  furnished  by  Mr.  Belcher. 

Aylesbury . — An  appeal,  emanating  from  a 
meeting  of  the  governors  of  the  comity  infirraary, 
held  lately,  has  been  put  forth,  explaining  the 
necessity  of  a new  infirmary,  tbe  present  one 
being  quite  inadequate.  It  is  proposed  to  erect 
one  near  the  same  site,  capable  of  accommodating 
fifty  in-patients,  for  which  the  sum  of  at  least 
8,000/.  will  be  required  : 3,500/.  (including  1,311/. 
specially  set  apart  for  building  purposes)  will  bo 
appropriated  out  of  the  capital  of  the  infirmary. 
It  is  proposed  to  raise  subscriptions  to  make  up 
the  total  required  for  the  commencement  of  the 
new  building  by  the  1st  of  March,  1861. 

Stockport. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council,  the  Manorial  'Tolls  Committee  recom- 
mended, for  covering  the  market  hall,  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Henry  Lloyd,  of  Bristol,  which,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  paving,  levelling,  and  fitting  up  the 
stalls,  &c.,  would  involve  an  outlay  of  about 
5,000/.  Mr.  Aldermau  Williamson  proposed  that 
the  subject  be  referred  to  the  next  meeting. 
There  were  seven  plans  or  designs  sent  in,  but 
that  recommended  by  the  committee  was  the  most 
expensive.  Tbe  estimates  for  one  of  them,  where 
the  pillars  are  left  open,  were  3,310/.,  but  if  en- 
closed in  glass  would  be  GOO/,  more.  Another 
was  3,190/.  J but  with  the  tower,  which  was  in- 
tended for  floral  exhibitions,  the  figure  would  be 
iucreased  by  550/.,  making  tbe  gross  estimate 
about  5,000/.,  independent  of  the  fitting  up  and 
paving.  Then  there  were  others  more  moderate 
in  the  cost,  namely,  2,500/.,  2,805/.,  2,500/.,  2,520/., 
and  2,800/.,  of  course  all  dift'ering  essentially  in 
their  plans.  The  elevation  of  the  plans  varied 
from  16  to  20  feet.  Roofs  of  corrugated  iron  or 
zinc  had  already  been  condemned  in  tbe  market 
hall.  Mr.  Lloyd’s  plan  was  a roof  of  wood,  covered 
with  slate  ; and  the  others  were  iron  and  glass.  A 
month,  at  least,  ought  to  be  allowed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  these  particular  designs,  before  calling 
upon  the  members  of  the  council  to  vote  upon 
which  ought  to  be  adopted.  Tiie  motion  was 
agreed  to,  and  it  was  understood  that  all  the  plans 
and  specifications  would  be  exhibited  in  tbe  com- 
mittee-room, for  the  general  inspection  of  the 
public.  


SCOTLAND. 

Jedburgh. — The  foundation  stone  of  thenew  corn 
exchange  has  been  laid  at  Jedburgh.  The  site, 
says  the  Border  Adeertiser,  is  dose  upon  the 
spot  where  one  of  the  principal  gates  of  the  town 
was  hung  in  tbe  days  when  the  burghers  had  so 
often  to  defend  it  with  theii*  formidable  “ staffs  ” 
against  the  assaults  of  tbe  English  invaders.  The 
company  is  incorporated  under  the  Joint  Stock 
Companies  Act,  with  limited  liability.  Tbe  capital 
subscribed  is  2,500/.  The  building,  which  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Bell,  architect,  Glasgow,  is  in  the 
old  Scotch  style  of  architecture,  with  crow-stepped 
gable  and  corbelled  parapet.  'The  E.xchange  Hull 
is  placed  behind  tbe  front  building,  and,  when 
completed,  will  measure  70  feet  by  3G  feet  within 
the  walls.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  R.  Turn- 
bull,  Nisbet,  for  the  mason  work  ; J.  Thomson, 
Jedburgh,  for  joiner  works  G.  Charters,  Kale- 
mouth,  plumber  and  slater  workj  and  A.  Smith, 
Jedburgh,  plasterer. 

Galashiels. — The  estimates  for  the  Town-hall 
bnildings  have  been  taken  by  Messrs.  A.  Hebertson 


iiSon,  and  their  estimate, which  includes  plastering 
and  plumbing  work,  is  2,368/.  The  plans  have  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Lessells,  architect,  Edinburgh, 
and  show  a very  plain  front  elevation  of  two 
stories,  which  is  to  be  built  of  freestone.  The 
estimate  for  the  Corn  Exchange  has  been  given  to 
Messrs,  Stirling,  at  780/.  The  latter  building, 
which  is  expected  to  be  finished  by  the  1st  October, 
will  also  have  a plain  front.  The  length  of  the 
Exchange  haU  is  59  feet  by  30  feet,  and  it  is 
22  feet  in  height  to  the  tie-joists.  It  is  to  be 
lighted  entirely  from  the  roof. 

Alloa. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
Alloa  Harbour,  the  tenders  for  executing  the  ex- 
cavations, masonry,  and  iron  floating  gate,  of  a 
wet  dock  for  Alloa  were  examined.  There  were, 
it  is  said,  seven  estimates,  all  approximating  within 
200/.  of  each  other,  the  probable  cost  being  alto- 
gether somewhere  about  7,000/.  The  trustees  are 
said  to  be  so  satisfied  with  the  estimates  they  have 
of  the  cost,  and  the  practicability  of  the  scheme, 
that  there  is  almost  a certainty  that  the  under- 
taking will  be  immediately  proceeded  with. 


PORTUGUESE  RAILWAYS. 

The  group  conceded  to  the  Royal  Portuguese 
Railway  Compauy  is  composed  of  two  lines,  lead- 
ing from  Lisbon,  on  one  side,  to  Badojos,  and  on 
tbe  other  to  Coimbre  and  Oporto  the  second  city 
in  Portugal.  These  two  linea  have  been  carefully 
surveyed  under  tbe  immediate  direction  of  Mr. 
Wattier,  engineer  of  the  French  corps  of  ponts 
and  cliaussces,  and  their  total  length  is  480  kilo- 
metres j viz.,  in  common  to  both  lines,  110  kil.; 
from  the  junction  to  tbe  frontiers  of  Spain, 
153  kil. ; tbe  Oporto  line,  217  kil.  The  concession 
is  made  for  ninety-nine  years,  according  to  a public 
adjudication,  which  took  place  September  14, 1859, 
between  the  Government  and  D.  Jose  de  Sala- 
manca, and  was  ratified  by  a law  on  tbe  5th  of 
May.  Land  is  to  be  purchased,  and  works  of  art 
constructed,  for  a double  line;  but  tbe  earthworks 
arc  to  be  made  for  single  line  only  at  present. 

By  the  sixth  article  of  the  statutes,  the  cost  of 
construction,  Ac.,  of  the  railway,  over  aud  above 
tbe  subvention  granted  by  the  Portuguese  rail- 
ways, is  fixed  at  a lumped  sum  of  132,500f.  per 
kilometre  ; wherein  are  comprised  fixed  and  rolling 
stock,  stations,  workshops,  tools,  purchase  of  land, 
electric-telegraphs,  and  other  accessories,  all  to  be 
handed  over  in  working  order. 

As  to  the  state  of  the  works,  surveys  have  been 
completed  for  continuing  the  lino  from  Ponte 
d’Asseca  to  Sautarem,  and  the  works  commenced 
on  many  points : the  founcktious  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Aaseca  arc  terminated,  and  the  piers, 
constructed  in  England,  arc  to  arrive  this  month. 
The  gauge  of  the  lino  has  been  altered  from 
1-47  m.  to  1-67  m.,  which  is  adopted  on  all  Spanish 
railways.  At  Lisbon  the  quay  is  being  prolonged 
to  enable  vessels  to  lie  closer,  and  discharge  or 
take  in  heavy  cargoes  with  greater  facility.  From 
Sautarem  to  the  Spanish  frontier  the  detailed 
surveys  have  been  completed,  and  most  of  them 
approved  of  by  Goveriiiuent.  The  large  bridge 
over  the  Tagus  has  beeu  wholly  contracted  for  by 
an  English  firm,  aud  3,500  men  are  now  employed 
on  earthworks.  The  Lisbon  aud  Oporto  line 
(217  kil.  total)  joins  with  the  above  line  at  or  near 
Ponte  da  Vedra.  Between  Oporto  and  Coimbre 
(110  kil.)  tbe  earthworks  are  contracted  for  to  a 
considerable  extent. 


ONE  OF  MR.  GYE’S  FEATHERS. 

In  our  number  for  December  15,  1855,*  wo 
gave  some  particulars  of  a scheme  proposed  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Gye,  in  1842,  for  connectinS 
different  parts  of  the  metropolis  by_  means  of  a 
gigantic  glass  aud  iron  arcade.  It  foreshadowed 
to  some  extent  Crystal  Palaces,”  and  included 
“ an  extensive  flower  market,  constructed  entirely 
of  glass,”  such  as  the  projector  has  since  carried 
out,  though  not  in  connection  with  his  proposed 
aid  to  metropolitan  communication.  Amongst 
other  matters  in  that  proposal,  Mr.  Gye  put  forth  a 
plan  for  conveying  letters  and  parcels  inside  tubes, 
by  atmospheric  propulsion,  in  rhe  same  manner  as 
Mr.  Vallance  had  proposed  to  propel  passengers 
some  years  before  at  Brighton, — with  this  differ- 
ence, that  one  suggestion  was  fe.tsible,  the  other 
not.  In  one  of  our  recent  nmubers,  it  will  have 
been  seen  that  a company  has  been  formed  for  the 
construction  of  pneumatic  tubes  for  the  conveyance 
of  despatches  aud  parcels,  including  the  mail  bags 
of  the  Post-office  ; aud  it  is  but  fair  to  give  Mr. 
Gye  the  credit  of  this  application  of  the  exhaust- 
ing idea. 


* Vol.  xiii.  p.  6u3. 
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IlEST  EOR  THE  WEARY, 


we  may  see  little  harbours  of  refuge,  similar  to 
those  of  slower  days,  above  which  might  be 
inscribed 


these  cldya  there 
are  few  chances  of 
rest  in  this  great  city  : hurry,  bustle,  and  drive,  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  Slourning  coaches  and  liearscs 
go  at  the  rate  of  old  stage  coaches  : goods  waggons 
thunder  along  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles 
an  hour  • tlie  man  who  walks,  however  swift  and 
strong  of  limb,  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  times  : 
old-fashioned  persons  who,  like  slow  coaches,  are 
pushed  to  one  side,  gravely  shake  their  heads  and 
wonder  what  will  come  of  it.  Once  upon  a time, 
city  men,  at  about  meridian,  would  take  an  hour  or  so 
for  rest,  and  then  the  stuffy  chop-houses  and  other 
places  of  substantial  refreshment  w'ere  thronged. 
I^ow,  the  same  class  of  men  rush  into  places  gay, 
truly,  with  many  decorations,  but  without  sitting 
accommodation  : here  relay  after  relay  of  hungry 
men  are  supplied  with  various  viands  with  a 
rapidity  which  is  bewildering  j — no  time  for  speech; 
and  scarcely  has  the  busy  citizen  passed  in  at  one 
door  than  he  rushes  out  refreshed  at  the  other. 
In  every  street,  in  every  oflice  and  place  of  busi- 
ness, the  cry  seems  to  be,  move  on. 

Marvellous  is  the  high  pressure  which  is  put  on 
in  this  metropolis,  while  the  size  of  the  mighty 
engine  is  hourly  increasing:  the  general  machiiiery 
is  becoming  more  rapid  in  its  evolutions ; steam  and 
electricity  are  busy;  and  the  fuel,  in  the  shape  of 
growing  millious  of  people  is  working  with  a 
power  which  should  tell  upon  the  world.  The 
operation  is  very  consuming  : men  grow  old  before 
their  time,  and  many  become  faint  at  the  beginning 
of  the  race. 

In  summer’s  heat  and  winter’s  cold,  the  whirl 
still  goes  on;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the 
tumult  we  are  liable  to  overlook  many  things 
which  arc  duties.  True,  in  these  railway  days  we 
have  new  drinking-fountains  from  which  threads 
of  water  dribble,  but  in  the  olden  times  there 
were  also  fountains  erected  at  the  cost  of  noble- 
minded  individuals,  from  which  copious  streams 
rushed  for  the  benefit  of  man  and  beast. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  the  resting  of  the 
weai-y,  and  here  and  there,  in  places  which  did 
not  interferewith  the  traffic,  seats  were  provided  and 
stands  on  which  those  with  heavy  loads  might  place 
their  burden  while  they  breathed.  Some  of  tliese 
seats  are  in  alcoves  formed  in  the  walls  of  churciies, 
and  in  central  places  near  thronged  markets. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  KRITISH  AND 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUMS, 

It  ought  to  he  generally  known  that,  at  the  last- 
named  place,  photographs  of  most  of  the  objects 
there  exhibited  can  be  purchased  at  a small  cost. 
This  is  a great  advantage:  many  visitors,  parti- 
cularly those  from  the  country,  like,  for  educational 
and  other  purposes,  to  have  representations  of  par- 
ticular objects.  Few  have  time  to  make  careful 
sketches,  and  the  photographs  answer  a roost 
useful  purpose.  A similar  plan  might  be  adopted, 
with  great  advantage,  at  the  British  Museum. 

We  are  told  that,  at  the  British  Museum,  there 
is  an  admirable  photographic  room  and  apparatus, 
and  that  formerly  photographs  were  made  of  the 
various  antiquities,  which  could  be  purchased  at  a 
moderate  rate.  It  seems  that  the  “negatives” 
have  been  sent  to  Brompton;  and,  on  inquiry, 
persons  will  find  a list  of  such  objects  in  the 
BritishMuseum  as  caube  there  bad  In  photography. 
It  would  be  an  advantage,  however,  if  persons 
who  visit  the  British  Museum  could  be  supplied  on 
the  spot  at  a moderate  rate  with  photographs  of  the 
examples  of  antiquity  and  art  winch  crowd  those 
galleries.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  often 
the  means  of  saving  the  time  of  artists ; and,  if  it 
were  well  known  that  the  public  could  be  supplied 
with  these,  a very  large  demaud  would  follow. 


four  designs  recommended  by  Mr.  Ferrey,  and 
they  ultimately  chose  that  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Hooker  & Wheeler,  and  were  then  informed  by  Mr. 
Ferrey  that  he  entirely  concurred  in  their  choice. 
Mr.  Hooker  designed  the  gardener’s  lodge  in  the 
recreation  ground  at  Faversham,  which  has  re- 
cently been  completed  under  his  superintendence. 
The  whole  of  the  designs  were  on  the  21st,  22iid, 
and  23rd  June  thrown  open  to  general  inspection 
in  the  public  rooms,  an  admission  fee  of  sixpence 
being  chai-ged,  to  defray  the  expenses  attending 
the  exhibition. 


Those  arc  now  locked  up.  Even  the  posts 
are  spiked,  and  railed  ways,  which  might  afford 
the  chance  of  a seat,  bristle  like  the  battlements 
of  a prison.  This  is  one  of  the  oversights  of  the 
time.  On  many  sites  seats  might  be  placed  at 
little  cost,  and  with  groat  convenience.  And  might 
not  the  basements  of  street  statues  he  fashioued 
without  destroying  the  beauty  and  h.armony  of 
form,  so  that  tired  women  and  children  might 
rest?  We  like  to  see  living  figures  grouped  closely 
with  monumental  sculpture.  We  made  this  sug- 
gestion long  ago ; aud  in  Edinburgh,  as  we  are 
told,  it  is  about  to  be  acted  on.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  want  may  be  supplied  elsewhere;  and 
that  even  in  the  midst  of  the  life*fiood  of  London 


FAVERSHAM  ALMSHOUSES. 

Tue  trustees  of  the  Faversham  Public  Charities 
are  empowered  by  the  Court  of  Cliancery  to  ex- 
pend a sum  not  exceeding  ll,000f.  from  Henry 
Wreight’s  Charity  in  erecting,  on  some  eligible 
site  witliin  the  town  of  Faversham,  thirty  suitable 
almshouses,  containing  accommodation  for  thirty 
poor  persons,  with  a chapel  adjoining. 

There  are  twenty-five  almshouses  of  the  re- 
spective foundations  of  Wreight,  Napleton,  and 
Meudfield,  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
many  of  which  are  inconveniently  situated  and  in 
a dilapidated  state.  These  are  to  be  sold  as  soon 
as  the  new  ones  shall  he  erected  aud  fit  for  habita- 
tion, and  the  inmates  will  be  removed  to  the 
new  houses.  The  trustees  have  chosen  part  of 
Napleton’s  Orchard,  containing  2 a.  0 r.  ID  p.,  as 
the  site,  aud  they  lately  issued  a general  invi- 
tation to  architects  to  submit  for  their  approval 
designs  for  the  new  buildings.  Accordingly,  on 
the  Slst  of  May  last  forty-five  sets  of  designs 
were  sent  to  the  trustees,  the  greater  number  of 
which  were  of  considerable  merit.  The  trustees, 
after  giving  them  consideration,  and  feeling  their 
inability  to  come  to  a satisfactory  conclusion 
without  the  assistance  of  an  architect,  called  to 
their  assistance  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey,  to  examine 
the  various  plans. 

The  names  of  the  competitors  were  concealed 
from  the  referee,  and  he  was  requested  to  point 
out  which  six  designs  he  considered  the  most  suit- 
able for  the  trustees  to  make  their  selection  from  ; 
but,  after  a couferencti  with  him,  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  ouly  explain  which  four  he  consi- 
dered best.  This  he  had  no  difficulty  iu  doing. 
The  trustees  met  him  on  the  21st  Instant,  and  heard 
his  explanation  of  the  merits  of  each  of  the  four 
designs  which  he  had  selected,  namely,  a design 
marked  “ W.  II.,”  which  proved  to  be  by  Messrs. 
Hooker  & Wheeler,  of  Brenchley,  Kent;  a design 
marked  “ Invicta  A,”  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Pope,  of  Bed- 
ford-row, Gray’s-inu-road;  a design  marked  “ B,” 
by  Mr.  William  Webbe,  of  Victoria-street,  Pim- 
lico; and  a design  marked  “N.  S.  A.,”  by  Messrs. 
Newman  & Billing,  of  Tooley-sfcreet,  Southwark. 
After  some  discussion  the  trustees  resolved  to 
confine  their  selection  to  one  of  two  out  of  the 


THE  ISLINGTON  REFORMATORY  AND 
RAGGED  SCHOOL. 

DuRlKa  several  years  past  this  establishment,  in 
Bryau-streetj  Caledonian-road,  with  very  humble- 
means  and  appearance,  has  been  productive  of 
much  good..  Within  the  last  three  years  ninety- 
six  boys  have  been  admitted,  thirty  of  whom  have- 
been  placed  in  respectable  situations,  and  are  now 
honestly  endeavouring  to  earn  their  own  living. 

The  readers  of  the  Builder  need  not  be  at  this 
time  told  of  the  great  necessity  which  e.xists  for  re- 
formatories and  ragged  schools,  and  the  advantages 
which  result  from  them  when  properly  managed. 
In  Bryan-street  the  accommodation  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  demand  which  there  is  in  this  district 
for  the  shelter  of  young  boys,  who  arc  in  the  way 
of  becoming  hardened  criminals.  The  building  at 
present  in  use  is  a rough  shed-like  erection,  which 
has  an  uncomfortable  and  somewhat  dilapidated 
appearance,  and  it  is  not  large  enough  for  the- 
proper  accommodation  of  the  33  boys  who  are  in- 
mates of  the  Reformatory,  and  the  200  children- 
who  regularly  attend  the  Ragged  School,  who  are 
receiving  useful  and  religious  instruction. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  committee  to  make  a very 
urgent  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Islington 
district,  and  other  friends  of  these  valuable  insti- 
tutions, for  the  purpose  of  raising  means  to  erect 
a plain  but  suitable  structure,  of  such  dimensions, 
that  room  may  be  found  for  100  inmates  in  the 
Reformatory,  and  for  400  children  in  the  Ragged 
School.  Already  200Z.  have  been  collected  for  this 
purpose,  but  much  more  is  needed  before  they  can 
venture  to  commence  operations.  Here  is  a good 
work  iu  which  aid  is  needed. 


DESIGN  FOR  NATIONAL  GALLERY  AND- 
ROYAL  ACADEMY  BY  THE  LATE  SIR 
CHARLES  BARRY. 

In  the  notices  we  have  given  of  our  lamented 
countryman,  mention  is  made  of  a design  for  the 
National  Gallery,  prepared  by  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
at  the  desire  of  Sir  Edward  Gust,  to  show  the 
effect  of  a loftier  building  than  that  which  was 
proposed,  being  of  the  same  cubical  capacity  and 
expense.  An  etching  was  made  of  this  design  for 
private  circulation,  and  from  that  we  have  made 
the  accompanying  engraving.  A similar  etching, 
was  made  of  the  building  proposed,  and  after- 
wards carried  out,  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  the  two 
were  privately  circulated,  in  order,  as  it  appears 
from  a MS.  note  on  the  copy  which  has  come  into 
our  Lauds,  “ that  a feeling  might  be  thereby  created 
in  the  public  miud  sufficiently  decisive  and  unani- 
mous to  induce  the  Governmeut  to  require  of  Mr, 
Wilkins  another  design  for  a loftier  structrme  than 
that  which  he  at  present  proposes,  and  on  such  a 
plan  as  would  ensure  an  uninterrupted  view  of 
St.  Martin’s  Church  from  Pall-mall  East,  and, 
further,  a direct  communication  with  Castle- 
street.”  In  Barry’s  plan  the  building  was  set  back 
to  show  the  whole  of  St.  Martin’s  portico,  and 
the  central  opening  iu  the  fa9ade  led  to  Castle- 
street. 

We  may  add  that  Sir  Charles  was  engaged  on 
the  subject  of  our  National  Gallery  up  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  and  his  matured  ideas  (which  differed, 
considerably  from  those  previously  entertained  by 
him)  are  only  expressed  by  some  small  sketches. 
The  improvement  of  the  existing  structure  was 
an  ever-present  idea  with  him,  and  lie  was  very 
anxious  to  see  something  in  Trafalgai'-square 
worthy  of  its  fine  position. 


Tite  Lead  Trade. — From  the  annual  statistics 
of  imports  and  exports  of  metals  it  appears  that 
in  1859  we  imported  23,G20  tons  of  pig  and  sheet 
lead ; 2,100  tons  of  lead  ore ; 1 ton  red  lead  ; and 
162  tons  of  white  lead.  During  the  same  period 
we  exported,  of  British  lead  ore,  197  tous;  pig 
and  rolled  lead,  18,114  tons;  shot,  2,157  tons; 
red  lead,  2, 6-1-1  tons  ; white  lead,  3,624  tons;  and 
of  foreign  lead  ore,  lOO.i  tons;  pig  and  sheet  lead, 
40j  tons ; and  white  le:nl,  52  tons. 
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THE  ORPHEONISTES  IN  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

Tee  OrphJouistes,  between  two  and  thi*ee  thou- 
sand in  number,  duly  arrived,  as  was  anticipated, 
and  in  their  performances  have  given  extreme 
pleasure  to  all  who  heard  them  without  extrava- 
gant anticipations.  Anything  more  charming  of 
their  kind  than  Les  Enfuns  de  Paris,  La  Retraite, 
or  the  Chant  dii  Bivouac,  we  never  listened  to. 
These  singers  possess  a rare  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  light  and  shade, — of  piano  and  forte, 
and  produce  some  marvellous  effects  in  conse- 
quence. We  are  glad  to  hear  that  an  additional 
performance  will  be  given  on,  this,  Saturday, 
and  we  advise  such  of  our  readers  as  love  singing 
not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  orph<> 
onistes.  Considering  the  large  body  of  French- 
men whom  they  represent,  as  many  as  200,000, 
it  is  stated,  spread  all  over  France,  we  should  be 
glad  to  hear  of  some  compliment  to  them  on  the 
part  of  the  Court.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the 
Queen  should  not  honour  them  with  her  presence 
on  Saturday  ? The  courtesy  would  not  be  lost  on 
our  impulsive  neighbours.  At  present  little,  if 
anything,  has  been  done  for  them,  notwithstand- 
ing the  advertisement  of  an  imposing  committee, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  their  visit  may  yet  be  made 
agreeable  to  them. 

We  may  mention  that  the  great  orchestra  has 
received  some  fresh  decorations.  In  panels  run- 
ning round  the  back  of  it  is  fixed  the  name  of 
each  department  of  France  in  which  the  members 
of  the  musical  societies  are  resident.  Between 
each  name  is  a large  gilt  eagle,  surmounted  with 
tricoloured  flags,  the  intermediate  spaces  being 
fiRed  in  with  tricoloured  escutcheons  or  shields. 
Wreaths  of  evergreens  and  flowers,  and  groups  of 
palm  trees  and  exotic  shrubs  occupy  the  lower 
portion  of  the  back  of  the  orchestra,  interspersed 
with  which  arc  busts  of  celebrated  men  of 
France. 

In  front  of  the  organ  some  slight  emblematic 
devices  are  placed ; and  the  banners  of  the  various 
societies  help  to  produce  an  effect  of  a pleasing 
character. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Sherhorne. — The  first  stone  of  the  new  build- 
ing for  King’s  School,  according  to  the  Sherborne 
Journal,  was  advertised  to  take  place  on  June  26th. 
The  new  building,  now  commenced,  is  to  stand  at 
the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle,  of  which  the 
chui’ch  forms  the  south,  and  the  school-room, 
chapel,  &c.,  the  west.  It  is  to  provide  a school- 
house,  and  accommodation  for  the  boys  who  are 
boarded  therein,  and  will  be  connected  with  the 
opposite  side  of  the  court  by  a covered  cloister. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  to  lay  the  stone. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Wm.  Slater. 

Worcester.— A new  school  has  been  erected  at 
Whittington,  near  this  city,  by  Messrs.  Hemming  & 
Son,  from  the  design  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Perkins,  the  architect  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Worcester.  The  site  is  nearly  opposite 
the  Swan  Inn.  The  style  is  Early  Pointed.  The 
walls  are  of  parti-coloured  brick,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  different 
coloured  tiles  in  pattern.  The  plan  contains  a 
school-room  to  accommodate  sixty  children,  a 
class-room,  and  a porch.  The  school-room  has  an 
internal  area  of  36  feet  6 inches  by  17  feet,  and 
the  roof  is  open-timbered.  Externally  the  height 
to  the  top  of  the  waU  is  11  feet  6 inches,  and 
about  40  feet  to  the  top  of  the  ridge.  The  room 
Is  lighted  by  a large  tbree-ligbt  window  at  each 
end,  and  by  a two-light  window  in  the  wall 
beneath  the  turret.  The  class-room  has  an  in- 
ternal area  of  12  feet  by  10  feet,  and  the  porch 
7 feet  by  7 feet.  Mr.  G.  Rogers,  of  College-yard, 
has  presented  the  committee  with  a window  in 
stained  glass  for  the  east  end ; Mr.  Doe,  of  High- 
street,  giving  the  central  subject,  which  is  Christ 
blessing  little  Children. 

Wedneshury.  — The  foundation-stone  of  St. 
James’s  Schools,  Wednesbury,  has  been  laid  on  a 
plot  of  ground  contiguous  to  the  present  building. 
The  present  schools,  which  have  been  erected 
about  fifteen  years,  were  constructed  to  accom- 
modate 250  scholars,  but  are  now  crowded  with 
about  400  children.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
new  building  Is  1,400^.,  of  which  1,200Z.,  including 
the  Government  grant  of  about  600Z.,  have  already 
been  collected.  In  the  erection  a portion  of  the 
present  school  will  he  added  to  the  new  building, 
and  the  exis< ; Infant  Schools  will  be  converted 
into  a dwelliii>^  I'-r  the  master  and  mistress.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Palmer,  and  the  builder  Mr. 

B.  Stevenson,  both  of  Wednesbury. 

Oughtibridge  [Sheffield). — The  total  cost  of  the 
schools  here,  lately  noticed,  will  be  1,4-00^. 


THE  BUILDER. 


SirJcbuTm. — A school  for  130  children  is  about 
to  be  erected  at  Kirkburn,  near  Driffield.  The 
building,  comprising  a school-roora,  master’s  re- 
sidence, class-rocm,  &c.,  will  be  of  red  brick,  with 
Mexbro’  stone  dressings  in  the  Tudor  style,  with 
bell-tower.  Mr.  R.  G.  Smith,  of  HuU,  is  the  archi- 
tect. The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  750^. ; and 
Messrs.  Simpson  & Malone,  of  Hull,  are  the  con- 
tractors. 

Scarborough, — National  schools  have  just  been 
completed  at  Scarborough.  They  are  of  Gothic 
design,  built  with  white  bricks  of  a mellow  tone, 
relieved  with  stone  dressings  to  the  windows,  &c., 
and  with  red,  brown,  and  white  bricks  disposed  in 
bands  around  the  building,  and  in  relieving  arches 
over  the  stone  beads  to  the  windows.  The  boys’ 
school-room  has  an  open  timbered  roof,  with 
arched  ribs.  The  schools  are  provided  with  desk 
and  form  accommodation  for  about  600  children, 
%vith  separate  class-rooms  for  each  school.  There 
is  a large  infants’  school  on  the  ground  floor,  over 
which  is  a residence  for  the  master  and  mistress. 
Stone  staii'cases  lead  to  the  upper  floor.  Between 
the  boarding  of  the  upper  floor  and  the 
ceiling  below  it,  the  space  is  sound-boarded  and 
plugged  with  mortar,  to  prevent  the  transmission 
of  sound.  The  hoys’  and  girls’  schools  are  each 
upwards  of  62  feet  long,  with  a transept  j and  the 
infants’  school  about  50  feet  by  45  feet.  Mr. 
Kirby,  of  Scai'borough,  is  the  chief  contractor  for 
the  works.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Ewan,  Christian, 
who  in  1849  restored  the  old  parish  church  of 
St.  Mary,  Scarborough.  Mr.  W.  H.  Espenett,  one 
of  his  clerks  of  works,  has  had  the  direction  of 
the  building  operations. 


HOUSE  BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  THE 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  ABOUT  FORTY 

YEARS  AGO. 

Even  to  a casual  observer  it  is  obvious  how 
much  the  neatness  of  the  manner  of  executing 
this  important  branch  of  industry  has  increased 
during  the  last  forty  years.  At  the  time  stated, 
even  in  large  towns,  the  erection  of  houses  in  the 
district  mentioned  was  of  somewhat  rare  occur- 
rence, and  the  work  was  executed  in  a leisurely  way, 
which  contrasts  in  a remarkable  manner  with  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  now  done.  Doubtless, 
however,  the  work  was  more  substantial,  and  both 
bricks  and  mortar  were  of  a better  description 
than  are  now  generally  used.  On  the  laying  of  the 
first  rafter  of  the  roof  it  was  celebrated  by  flying 
colours  from  the  chimneys,  and  a supper,  generally 
supplied  by  the  proprietor,  called  “The  raising 
supper.” 

Then  works  were  hut  seldom  carried  out  on  such 
an  extensive  scale  as  at  present,  and  there  were  a 
greater  number  of  masters,  who  were  men  in 
comfortable  but  unassuming  circumstances,  wbo 
followed  the  trades  of  stonemason,  bricklayer, 
carpenter,  joiner,  plasterer,  slater,  painter,  &c. 
All  were  kept  remarkably  distinct,  particularly  in 
the  towns.  It  was  the  almost  universal  custom 
for  the  masters  to  meet  the  men  at  some  public- 
house,  for  settlement,  on  the  pay -night, — a practice 
which  led  to  much  evil  and  irregularity. 

Then  but  few  Irish  labourers  had  begun  to  fill 
the  office  of  hodman,  and  several  women  were  en- 
gaged in  filling  the  duties  which  are  now  per- 
formed by  so  many  thousands  of  workers  from  the 
sister  country.  Singular  to  relate,  the  employ- 
ment of  women,  in  such  masculine  and  to  them 
degrading  work,  did  not  seem  to  attract  much 
general  notice  or  objection.  But  then,  in  other 
ways,  females  were  engaged  in  other  unfit  labour, 
such  as  the  grinding  with  large  boulder  stones, 
sand,  and  carrying  it  for  sale  on  their  backs  for 
long  distances.  Women  were  also  to  be  seen 
regularly  carrying  the  sheep  and  quarters  of 
oxen  from  the  shambles  to  the  market-place.  To 
the  rising  generation  in  England  this  will  rightly 
be  considered  brutal  and  degrading  toil. 

When  observing  the  manner  in  which  old 
bnildings  are  removed  in  the  metropolis,  it  seems 
strange  to  look  back  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  operation  was  performed  formerly:  now 
that  every  brick  of  a worn-out  dwelling  is 
numbered  and  valued  j doors,  windows,  stair- 
cases, flooring,  and,  in  fact,  every  part,  is  ap- 
pointed to  fresh  uses,  showing  the  truth  of  the 
adage,  that  “ In  old  things  there  are  new.”  The 
waste  which  formerly  took  place  seems  surprising. 
Great  waUs  were  demolished  with  battering-rams, 
and  by  gangs  of  men  tugging  with  ropes ; the 
scene  more  resembling  the  demolition  of  a city  by 
hostile  invaders,  than  the  orderly  proceedings 
which  are  now  observed  on  these  occasions. 

Fresh  inventions  are  constantly  commg  into  use. 
In  great  works,  steam  and  hydraulic  cranes  and 


railroads,  at  a great  height,  are  prepared  for  rais- 
ing materials,  and  it  may  he  noted  that  con- 
trivances are  being  brought  into  operation  for  lift- 
ing bricks,  Ac.,  which  would  seem  to  render  the 
uncomfortable-looking  operation  of  ladder  climb- 
ing, with  heavy  loads,  unnecessary  • and  it  may 
be  before  long  that  the  Irish  labourers,  incessantly 
climliiug  and  descending  with  the  hod,  may,  like 
the  female  labourers  above  referred  to,  be  rec[ui- 
sites  of  the  past:  they  will,  however,  find  em- 
ployment for  their  energies  in  more  useful  ways, 
both  to  themselves  and  the  community. 

Viator. 


CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  BARRACK 
BUILDERS. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  offer  a few  remarks  on 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert’s  statement  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a week  ago,  to  the  effect  that  the 
barracks  constructed  by  the  Royal  Engineers  were 
much  cheaper  than  those  designed  by  civilians, 
giving  as  examples  the  barracks  at  Devonport, 
built  by  the  Engineers  for  70^.  per  man ; at  Preston, 
80/.;  Gloucester,  91/.;  Aldershot,  51/.;  and 
Berwick,  61/.;  whereas  the  civil  designs  would 
have  cost  1-41/.,  200/.,  aud  212/.  per  man. 

Now,  I presume  that  Mr.  Herbert  alluded  to 
tbe  designs  called  for  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  Barrack  Committee  of  1855,  when  civil  archi- 
tects were  invited  to  compete. 

The  instructions  issued  on  that  occasion,  it  was 
easy  to  perceive,  were  got  up  at  the  suggestion  of 
parties  who  did  not  want  the  civilians  to  meddle 
in  the  construction  of  barracks ; and,  consequently, 
the  profession  were  led  into  the  belief  that  the 
Government  required  something  after  the  manner 
of  a palace,  instead  of  the  barn-looking  buildings 
called  barracks,  for  they  were  to  have  enclosed 
passages,  and  parades,  and  goodness  knows  what, 
all  covered  with  glass,  which,  of  course  could  not 
be  constructed  for  anything  like  the  cost  of  a 
simple  barrack. 

Therefore  they  were  never  executed,  aud  the 
public  have  been  persuaded  how  much  cheaper  than 
the  civilians  the  Engineers  can  do  the  work. 

I venture  to  state,  however,  that  these  civilian 
designs  which  were  to  cost  141/.,  200/.,  and 
212/.  per  man,  would  not  have  been  cai'ried  out 
by  the  Engineers  for  twice  these  sums. 

The  facts  quoted  by  Mr.  Herbert  are  sufficient 
to  condemn  the  whole  system;  for,  leaving  Alder- 
shott  out  of  the  question,  which  are  wooden  huts 
of  the  most  miserable  description,  and  more  like 
sieves  than  barracks,  the  lowest  cost  per  man  for 
which  the  Engineers  execute  barracks  is  61/. ; and 
as  there  are  usually  ten  or  twelve  men  in  a room, 
each  room  costs  the  country  at  least  from  600/.  to 
700/. 

I question  if  a royal  palace  could  not  he  built  at 
this  rate;  and  yet  these  buildings  are  of  the 
plainest  and  meanest  description,  badly  con- 
structed, and  in  defiance  of  all  architectural  rules. 

The  whole  thing  is  monstrous.  Civilis. 


THE  LINCOLN  DIOCESAN  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

The  visit  of  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural 
Society  to  Worksop  has  taken  place,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a very  successful  one. 

The  dinner  took  place  in  the  Corn  Exchange. 
The  Rev.  H.  Gray  read  a paper  on  “Bolsover 
Castle,”  aud  Mr.  Trollope  followed  with  one  on 
“Monastic  WaUs  and  Gate-houses.” 

The  proceedings  of  the  next  day  commenced  with 
a public  breakfast  at  the  Lion  Hotel,  tbe  head- 
quarters of  the  society,  to  which  many  gentlemen 
sat  down;  and  the  excursionists  left  shortly  after 
ten  o’clock,  occupying  twelve  carriages,  which 
^vere  speedily  joined  by  many  others.  On  leaving 
the  town,  in  a westerly  direction,  the  party 
entered  Derbyshire,  and  in  the  course  ot  two  cr 
three  minutes  passed  into  Yorkshire,  to  the  west 
of  Shireoaks.  The  first  stoppage  was  at  Thorpe 
Salvln,  a village  about  six  miles  from  Worksop, 
where  half  an  hour  was  spent  in  inspecting  the 
Norman  church.  Near  this  place  is  the  Anston 
stone  quarry,  which  furnished  the  materials  for 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  visitors  then 
proceeded  to  Laughton-en-le-Morthen,  where 
they  partook  of  luncheon  at  the  inn,  aud  then 
walked  as  far  as  the  village  church.  A visit 
was  next  paid  to  the  earthwork  at  Laughton, 
where  the  Rev.  E.  Trollope  read  a short  paper  on 
this  remarkable  work.  The  journey  was  shortly 
afterwards  resumed,  and  the  pleasant  grounds  of 
Roche  Abbey  were  reached,  where  a paper  was 
read  respecting  its  interesting  ruins,  in  which 
about  an  hour  was  spent,  when  the  party  pro- 
ceeded to  Carlton,  in  Lindrick,  where  half  a dozen 
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Thanes  had  manors  and  halls  during  the  Saxon 
period.  After  visiting  the  church  and  other 
points  of  interest,  they  proceeded  to  Worhsop, 
where  dinner  was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange. 
About  150  members  and  friends  were  present. 
Afterwards  the  company  adjourned  to  the  Museum, 
on  which  the  Ilev.  E.  Trollope  lectured. 

Prom  the  paper  on  Roche  Abbey,  as  reported  at 
length  in  the  J)oncaster  Gazette  (though  without 
the  name  of  the  author),  wo  take  the  following 
extract  •. — 

“ If  you  examine  carefully  the  surface  of  the  walls,  you 
will  notice  three  things,  l.  That  they  have  everywhere 
been  plastercil  over ; that  false  joints  have  been  painted 
in  black,  and  that  the  mouldings  have  been  painted  of  an 
orange  colour.  This  may  be  best  seen  in  the  south  tran- 
sept. 2.  You  will  notice  that  upon  the  face  of  each  stone 
the  mark  of  the  mason  who  cut  it  may  still  be  discovered. 
These  marks  to  me  seem  to  possess  more  than  an  ordinary 
interest.  Each  stone,  with  its  monogram,  is  a memorial 
tablet  to  an  industrious  man,  who  assisted  in  the  building 
of  the  abbey,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
More  than  thirty  different  masons’  marks  have  been 
found  on  these  stones.  Yes!  seven  hundred  years  ago 
this  band  of  masons  erected  for  themselves,  unconsciously, 
monuments  more  durable  than  painted  glass  or  polisbed 
marble  1 Where  are  the  richly -sculptured  and  painted 
sepulchres  of  the  founders— of  the  abbots— of  Maud. 
Countess  of  Cambridge,  and  others?  Broken,  lost,  and! 
nameless ! The  poor  mason’s  tablet  has  outlived  them 
nil ! But  there  is,  I am  sorry  to  say,  still  one  more  thing 
noticeable  on  these  elegantly  carved  stones ; and  I do  not 
bring  this  subject  before  the  present  company  thinking  it 
applies  in  any  way  to  them,  but  in  hopes,  should  any 
reporter  be  jiresent,  that  he  will  give  publicity  to  what  1 
am  about  to  say.  I allude  to  the  vile  and  vulgar  practice 
of  cutting  names.  What  pleasure  can  there  be  in  hack- 
ing the  fair  surface  of  these  wails,  and  obtruding  upon 
tlie  eye  oi  the  stranger  names  as  unknown  as  they  are 
nneared  for?  What  gratillcatiun  can  it  be  to  • R-  T.  E. 
Jinks,  Lcice.ster  ’—whose  name  and  address  arc  carved  in 
full,  yonder— what  satisfaction  can  it  be  to  him  to  write 
his  name  there,  when  every  intelligent  person  who  seer  it 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  he  a vain  and  silly 
eiiob,  with  taste  as  execrable  as  his  carving  ? ” 


COMPETITION. 

YorTc  and  Ripon  Diocesan  Schools. — Various 
designs  were  submitted  in  competition  for  the 
York  and  llipun  Diocesan  Femnle  Training  Scliools. 
Prom  these  the  building  committee  have  selected 
one  by  Messrs.  .T.  R.  & W.  Atkinson,  of  York, 
architects,  for  adoption. 


THE  NINE  HOURS’  MOVEME^’T. 

Sir, — Considering  the  very  able  manner  in  which  this 
subject  was  treated  during  the  great  struggle  of  last 
year  In  your  valuable  Journal,  and  by  several  very  emi- 
nent writers  in  the  daily  press,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any- 
thing new  remains  Jo  be  said  or  written  ; the  momentous 
interests  at  stake,  however,  induce  mo  to  offer  one  or  two 
suggestions  which  you  may  possibly  consider  worthy  a 
place  in  your  next  issue. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  value  of  labour,  like 
other  marketable  commodities,  is  regulated  by  the  law  of 
mtpply  and  d’‘miind.  If  the  latter  exceed  the  former, 
labour  will  be  dear : if  the  former  exceed  tlic  latter  it  will 
be  cheap.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  unless  llie  promoters 
of  this  movement  are  in  a po.sition  to  prove  that  at  the 
present  time  the  building  operatives  are  fully  employed, 
rneir  proposal  Is  at  least  ill.  timed,  and  cannot  be  looked 
upon  with  favour. 

It  is  true  that  the  leaders  say  their  demand  is  for 
a shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour,  or  more  strictly, 
shortening  the  length  of  the  working  day  by  reducing  the 
number  of  hours  from  ten  to  nine ; and  this  boon  they  ask 
at  the  hands  of  the  master  builders,  not  because  ten  hours’ 
manual  labour  is  too  severe  a tax  on  their  physical  powers, 
but  becau-se  they  have  now  no  opportunity  for  mental 
improvement. 

If  this  were  the  sum  total  of  their  demand,  there  would, 

I appreiieiid,  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  case ; and  if 
it  be  proved  that  the  number  of  unemployed  artizans  form 
ordinarily  a tithe  of  the  whole,  as  is  probably  the  case, 
their  proposal  would  be  a reasonable  one,— perhaps,  in- 
deed, none  better  could  be  made. 

When,  however,  the  workmen  s.ay  to  their  employers, 
shorten  mir  day  by  one  hour,  but  give  us  the  same  u-nge  a.s 
at  present,  it  is  puerile  to  characterize  the  movement 
otherwise  tlian  as  one  for  an  increase  of  wages. 

My  object  in  writing,  however,  is  not  to  discuss  the 
propriety  of  the  movement,  but,  assuming  for  the  nonce 
that  it  is  rational,  to  suggest  a compromise.  London 
mechanics  command  usually  Ss.  6d.  per  day  of  ten  hours, 
or  a trifle  more  than  6jd.  per  hour:  they  ask  Ss.  6il.  for 
nine  hours,  or  a trifle  more  than  7Jd.  per  hour.  Let  the 
master  builders  agree  on  and  after,  say  Midsummer-day, 
or  any  other  early  date  tliat  may  be  agreed  on,  to 
cease  paying  workmen  by  the  day,  and  thereafter  to  pay 
mechanics  yd.  and  labourers  ‘ijtl.  per  hour  : the  working 
day  to  be  ten  hours  daring  the  summer  months,  and  eight 
dining  the  winter. 

I have  long  been  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  present 
system  of  payment  to  artizans  especially  is  opposed  alike 
to  equity,  expediency,  and  sound  policy;  inasmuch  ns  he 
who  is  lazy  and  incompetent  obtains  the  same  wage  per 
day  as  he  who  is  industrious,  ingenious,  and  skilled.  The 
obvious  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  would  be  to 
employ  workmen  by  the  job  or  piece  in  lieu  of  by  the  day 
ill  all  cases  w here  it  is  practicable ; and  it  would  be  so  as 
to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  work  prepared  at  ttie  bench,  as 
well  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  fixing  of  new  work ; 
alterations,  repairs,  and  exceptional  new  work,  must  of 
course  be  paid  for  according  to  the  time  occupied,  and,  as 
I would  suggest,  by  the  hour. 

The  advantages  of  this  reform  would  be  manifold  and 
obvious;  the  employer  would  have  ample  opportunity  of 
classifying  his  workmen,  and  thus  every  man  would  be 
paid  according  to  his  merit.  Surely  this  would  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  present  system,  both  to  the  employer 
and  employed  ; nnne,  indeed,  could  complain  except  it  be 
the  first  class  of  workmen  referred  to,  viz.,  the  idle  and 
incompetent;  but  in  the  interest  of  these  I do  not  write, 
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except  to  advise  them  henceforth  to  emulate  their  com- 
peers, whose  condition  would  doubtless  be  benefited  by 
the  change.  Willi  iM  Ellison. 


BUILDERS’  ACTIONS. 

PENALTIES  rOU  TIME. 

Thornhill  §■  Son  v.  Neals. — Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Westminster.— This  was  an  iiction  by  a builder  (tried 
June  22nd)  to  recover  l.l/SL  The  defendant  pleaded  that 
the  buildings  were  to  be  completed  by  contract  within  a 
given  time,  and  that  the  plainlitf  had  not  finished  them  in 
that  time,  and  had  incurred  72I.  as  penalties  by  way  of 
liquidated  damages,  which  he  claimed  to  setoff.  The 
plaintiff  replied  that  the  defendant  had,  after  the  contract, 
required  certain  alterations  and  additions  to  be  made  in 
the  buildings,  and  that  by  reason  thereof  it  was  impos- 
sible,  as  the  defendant  knevr,  to  finish  the  buildings  in 
the  stipulated  time.  There  was  a demurrer  to  this 
replication. 

Mr.  James  Grant  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Ser- 
jeant Kinglake  for  the  defendant. 

Tlie  Court  held  that  the  replication  was  good,  and  that 
the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  ; and  that  there  had, 
by  the  subsequent  agreement  as  to  the  alterations  in  the 
buildings,  been  a waiver  of  the  original  contract  as  to  the 
time  when  the  buildings  were  to  be  completed. 

Judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 


‘'LIGHT  AND  AIR.” 

Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Westminster.— On  the  21st  the 
time  of  the  court  was  occupied  during  a great  portion  of 
the  day  in  trying  the  question  whether  the  new  building 
in  the  course  of  erection  for  an  hotel  at  the  corner  of 
Berkelpy-street  and  Piccadilly  materially  obstructed  the 
light  and  air  to  which  the  plaintiff,  the  occupier  of  a 
neighbouring  house,  was  entitled. 

The  table  of  the  court  was  covered  with  models  and 
plans  of  the  most  elaborate  and  expensive  description, 
and  the  trial  seemed  likely  to  last  for  a considerable  time. 

Mr.  Bnvill,  Q.C.,  for  the  plaintiff,  called  a great  number 
of  witnesses,  who  proved  distinctly  that  his  property  was 
greatly  deteriorated  in  value. 

At  the  close  of  his  case,  however,  the  jury  said  that 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  (having  had  a view  of  the 
premises)  that  the  new  buildings  were  not  detrimental  to 
his  light  or  air. 

Mr.  Chambers,  Q.C.,  was  therefore  not  called  on  to 
give  evidence,  and  a verdict  was  entered  for  the  de- 
fendant. 

The  learned  judge  observed  that  one  view  was  bettor 
than  fifty  witnesses,  who,  having  given  their  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff,  would  be  met  by  fifty  other  wit- 
nesses who  would  give  theirs  for  the  defendant.— Verdict 
for  the  defendant. 


DECISIONS  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS  ACT. 

Wooden  Buildings. — .\t  the  Westminster  Police-court 
Mr.  T.  B.  Simpson,  of  Cremome  Gardens,  appeared 
before  Mr.  Arnold  to  a summons  taken  out  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Beachcroft,  surveyor  of  the  district  of  Chelsea,  for 
that  he  being  the  builder  engaged  in  erecting  a building, 
situate  in  Cremorne  Gardens,  neglected  to  give  him,  the 
said  surveyor,  two  days’  notice  before  such  building  was 
commenced,  contrary  to  the  statute,  by  which  neglect  he 
bad  rendered  himself  liable  to  a penalty  of  2(i/. 

Mr.  Allred  Williams,  clerk  to  Mr.  Beachcroft,  proved 
that  the  building  was  a polygon,  about  lOSfect  in  diameter, 
and  at  each  angle  posts  were  let  into  the  ground -i  feet, 
varying  from  34  to  26  feet  in  height.  At  the  top  of  the 
building  there  was  to  be  a cupola,  and  the  roof  was  to 
be  covered  with  asphalted  felt.  In  the  centre  of  the 
structure  was  a raised  platform,  about  8 feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  public  were  admitted  to  it  by  an  inclined 
ascent. 

Mr.  Pawle,  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  said  he  was  pre- 
pared to  show  that  the  strnctnre  in  question  did  not  come 
within  the  interpietation  of  the  word  “building,”  as  con- 
templated by  the  Act,  as  this,  after  being  erected,  could 
speedily  be  removed,  and  be  placed  in  another  position. 
It  was  a structure  that  was  easily  removable,  and,  he  con- 
sidered, not  such  a one  ns  was  contemplated  by  the  Act  as 
a building,  any  more  than  could  a dancing  booth,  or  any 
large  tent  for  the  exhibition  of  shows  at  a fair.  Altera 
long  argument, 

Mr.  Arnold  observed  that  it  was  a case  of  some  im- 
portance. and  that  before  he  gave  his  decision  he  should 
take  an  opportunity  of  going  to  the  Gardens,  and  seeing 
the  “ building  ” in  question. 

On  the  26th  inst.  Mr.  Arnold  gave  his  judgment.  He 
said  he  was  of  opinion  that  this  case  must  be  decided 
upon  the  same  principles  as  had  influenced  his  decision  in 
the  case  of  the  Marionette  Theatre  at  Cremorne  in  1857, 
as  it  fell  within  the  rule  then  laid  down  that  the  word 
"building”  meant  something  of  a permanent  structure, 
permanent,  at  least,  as  regarded  its  component  parts. 
In  some  respects,  however,  this  case  differed  from  that 
of  the  Marionette  Theatre,  inasmuch  as  this  structure 
was  somewhat  of  a more  permanent  character,  as  it  was 
supported  on  poles  or  uprights  fixed  in  the  ground,  all 
the  other  parts  being  screwed  or  fastened  in  by  plates. 
The  poles,  however,  remained  as  scaffolding  poles  by  aid 
of  chains,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  dig  away  the  soil, 
lie  had  been  at  great  pains  to  e.xamine  the  building  at 
Cremorne  Gardens,  which  was  called  the  Stereorama,  and 
the  conclusion  he  had  come  to  most  certainly  was  that 
the  theatre  had  a much  greater  appearance  of  solidity  and 
permanency,  and  much  more  resembled  a building,  than 
the  present  structure,  and  consequently  came  much  more 
witliin  the  Act,  for  it  had  pits  and  galleries,  and  was 
capable  of  holding  several  hundred  persons  at  once,  while 
the  Stereorama  had  no  seats,  and,  although  a large  struc- 
ture, would  only  accommodate  a few  spectators  at  once. 
If,  then,  his  decision  as  to  the  Marionette  tlieatre  were 
correct — and  he  must  say  he  entertained  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  it  was— that  decision  must  govern  the 
present  ca«e  The  same  difficulty  presented  itself  as  in 
the  case  of  the  theatre.  If  a structure  made  of  wood  and 
canvas  was  a building,  it  must,  to  comply  with  the  Act, 
be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  with  brick,  or,  to  put  the 
matter  strictly,  a building  of  wood  and  canvas  must  he 
made  of  brick.  It  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  tlie  Act 
wasjnot  more  explicit:  it  was  quite  as  unintelligible  to 
lawyers  as  it  was  to  iaymeu;  and  of  all  laymen  he  cer- 
tainly believed  it  was  least  intelligible  to  builders  them- 
selves. The  decision,  however,  he  had  come  to  was,  that 
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this  was  not  a building,  and  the  summons  must,  there- 
fore, be  dismissed. 

The  magistrates,  Mr.  Arnold  amongst  them,  seem  bent 
on  increasing  tlie  difficulties  to  which  he  alludes.  If  a 
building  in  which  the  public  arc  tn  assemble  be  built 
with  brick  walls  and  proper  arrangements,  it  comes 
within  the  control  of  the  district  surveyor  and  the  Build- 
ing Act ; if  it  be  put  together  of  wood,  and  be,  possibly,  in 
every  respect  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  are  not  to  apply,  and  the  lives  of  the 
public  must  be  left  to  chance. 


THE  “BUILDER’S”  LAW  NOTES. 

£!ll  of  JS.vchange. — An  action  was  brouglit  on 
a bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  the  plaintilf  nnd 
accepted  by  the  defendant,  pvtyable  to  “ the  trea- 
surer for  the  time  being  of  the  Commevcinl  Tra- 
vellers’ Benevolent  Institution.”  It  was  held  by 
the  Court  of  Common  Ple-us,  on  argument,  that 
the  bill  w'as  bad  for  uncertainty,  for  that  it  must 
bo  at  the  time  of  drawing  clearly  ascertainable 
who  is  the  payee  under  the  instrument. — Yates  v. 
lYash, 

Misrepresentation.  — A house-agent  induced  a 
person  to  buy  the  goodwill  of  a certain  public 
bouse  on  a misrepresentation  of  the  “takings”  of 
tlie  house.  The  purchaser,  finding  himself  de- 
ceived, sued  the  vendor,  without  notice  to  the 
agent,  for  the  deceit;  bat  failed,  as  he  could  not 
show  that  the  mis-statements  of  the  agent  had 
been  authorized.  He  then  sued  the  house-agent, 
and  obtained  a verdict  for  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  re-sale  of  the  good-will,  and  a sum  for  per- 
sonal loss  and  inconvenience,  and  also  the  costs  of 
the  unsuccessful  action.  The  last  part  vvas  struck 
out  on  argument  before  the  full  court,  as  the 
action  was  not  direcflp  caused  by  the  house- 
agent,  but  might  have  been  avoided  if  he  had  got 
notice. — Richardson  v.  Dunn. 

Lands'  ClaitsesAct. — A railway  company  sought 
to  take  a house  to  which  were  attached  a shrub- 
bery and  several  gardens,  separated  by  walls,  but 
having  a connecting  path  through  them.  It  was 
held  that  the  term  “ house”  meant  all  tbatw’ould 
pass  under  the  ordinary  conveyance  of  a honse, 
and  that  the  company  were  bound  to  take  with 
the  house  the  shruhberj-  and  gardens. — Heioson  v. 
The  Great  Western  Railivap  Company. 

Building  Society. — A dispute  between  a mem- 
ber who  denied  his  liability  under  the  covenants 
in  his  mortgage  deed  to  pay  subscriptions  and 
fines  was  held  not  to  be  a matter  in  dispute 
within  the  meaning  of  the  rule  of  the  society  that 
required  all  disputes  between  the  members  and 
tbe  society  to  be  referred  to  arbitration. — Farmer 
V.  Giles. 

Ilalf-I^otes. — A person  sent  half-notes  to  pay 
an  account  for  a third  party,  but  before  sending 
the  second  halves  he  found,  by  altered  circum- 
stances, that  he  was  uot  tlie  party  who  ought  to 
pay  the  account.  It  was  held,  in  an  action  by 
him  for  the  first  halves,  that  ho  was  entitled  to 
them  j for  that,  until  payment  was  complete,  pro- 
perty in  tbe  note  remained  with  the  sender. — 
Smith  V.  Mundag. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEV’S. 

Lincoln. — The  work  of  restoring  and  renovating 
the  west  front  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  according  to 
the  local  Chronicle,  proceeds  satisfactorily.  The 
Early  English  porch  has  been  recently  opened  out. 
The  columns,  which  are  of  Purbeck  marble,  in 
places  where  they  ha\’e  not  been  exposed,  are  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  and  to  the  touch  are 
smooth  and  polished. 

Long  Sutton. — Sutton  Church  has  been  re- 
stoi-ed.  The  restoration  is  of  a plain  character, 
with  little  ornament.  The  clustered  pillars  built 
in  moulded  brick,  owing  to  the  damaged  state  in 
which  they  were  discovered  when  stripped  of 
stucco,  have  been  again  covered  with  a coat  of 
cement.  The  chief  work  has  been  expended  on 
the  chancel,  which  has  been  restored  entirely  by 
the  Vicar  and  Lay  Impropriators  of  Long  Sutton. 
Here  tbe  architect,  finding  no  structural  cha- 
racter worth  presevvatiou,  has  given  tbe  building 
tbe  architectural  character  of  the  tower.  A lofty 
roof  has  been  erected,  and  three  decorated  win- 
dows have  been  inserted.  The  interior  has  been 
furnished  with  plain  oak  stalls,  and  the  eastern 
end  raised  and  paved  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles, 
relieved  by  white  marble  slabs.  A large  gallery 
which  obscured  the  belfry  arch  has  been  swept 
away,  and  a large  space  of  tbe  western  end  of  tbe 
south  aisle,  previously  boarded  off  os  a vestry,  has 
been  thrown  open  to  the  church.  Five  new  win- 
dows, designed  to  correspond  with  the  few  re- 
maining old  windows,  have  been  inserted.  Tbe 
entire  area  of  the  church  has  been  reseated  in 
stained  pine.  The  gable  of  the  poi’ch  has  been 
rebuilt,  and  a small  vestry  lias  been  erected  on 
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the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  restoration  of 
the  chancel  is  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Wm.  Smith, 
of  Loniloiu  The  woodwork  has  been  principally 
executed  by  Mr.  B.  Ballerhan,  of  Wisbech,  who 
has  presented  the  cawed  oak  lectern;  and  the 
stonework  of  the  clmncel,  including  the  credence 
table,  is  by  Mr.  L.awrie,  of  Downham.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Warwick,  mason,  and  R.  Carbnt,  builder,  Long 
Sutton ; and  by  Messrs.  Cunnington  & Harrison, 
carpenters,  Lutton.  The  total  e.xpense  will  not 
exceed  750?. 

Liitle  Caivlhorps  {Lo2(>li). — Anew  church  has 
been  erected  and  opened  here.  It  is  built  en- 
tirely of  brick  of  light  colour,  striped  horizontally, 
•with  black  externally  and  with  red  in  the  inte- 
rior. Its  roof  and  spire  are  covered  with  slate 
The  east  window  is  of  stained  glass,  the  centre 
light  of  which  contains  a medallion  representing 
the  Crucifixion,  and  another  sraaher  one  at  the 
apex  of  the  window  gives  an  emblematic  repre- 
sentation of  the  Trinity.  Mr.  J.  R.  Withers,  of 
London,  has  been  the  architect,  and  his  designs 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  C.  Clark,  builder,  of 
Louth. 

Ipswich. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new  Wes- 
leyan chapel  has  been  laid  in  Museum-street.  Mr. 
William  Pretty  headed  the  subscription  list  with 
1,000?.  The  new  chapel  will  seat  about  1,050 
persons,  the  inside  dimensions  being  76  feet  by  46 
feet.  The  width  is  divided  into  three  spans  by 
timber  arches  carried  upon  iron  columns,  the 
centre  arcb  being  40  feet  high  from  the  floor,  and 
the  side  arches  over  the  galleries  25  feet  in  height. 
The  front  towards  Museum-street  will  be  faced 
with  Kentish  rag-stone  and  Caen  stone  dressings, 
the  details  of  the  windows  and  other  decorative 
portions  being  of  the  early  Geometric  style  of 
English  Gothic.  The  centre  entrance  will  be 
through  an  open  arcade  of  three  arches,  15  feet 
high,  and  on  each  side  are  stone  staircases,  which 
lead  to  the  galleries.  In  the  rear  of  the  chapel 
will  he  six  class-rooms  and  a school-room  above 
(level  with  and  communicating  with  the  gal- 
leries) capable  of  seating  300  adults.  Mr.  John 
Whight  has  undertaken  the  contract  for  the  whole 
work,  at  2,000?.,  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Barnes,  architect.  The  other  tenders 
received  were  from  Mr.  Luff,  2,200?. ; Messrs. 
Warswick  & Morphey,  2,240?.;  and  Mr.  Gibbons, 
2,549?.  10s. 

Colchester.  — The  north  aisle  of  All  Saints’ 
Church  is  to  undergo  a complete  restoration  inter- 
nally. The  facade  consists  of  six  bays,  five  of 
which  contain  large  three-light  Perpendicular 
windows.  The  whole  is  crowned  with  an  em- 
brasured battlement,  in  which  red  brick  is  to  give 
way  to  flint  panelling.  There  are  three  enemies 
to  contend  with  here,  — the  decay  of  nature, 
Puritan  zeal,  and  the  “taste”  of  the  “good  old 
times.”  The  nave  and  chancel  were  restored  in 
1854.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Henry  W.  Hayward, 
and  the  contractor  Mr.  W.  Bremer. 

Uppingham  (RutlandJ. — ’The  estimated  cost  of 
restoring  and  re-opening  the  churcli  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  Uppingham,  is  about  4,000?.,  of 
which  upwards  of  3,000?.  have  been  promised.  It 
is  proposed  to  remove  all  the  ill-arranged  galleries 
and  pews,  widen  the  north  aisle,  lengthen  the 
nave  one  arch,  provide  new  roofs  and  seats  for  the 
whole  building,  and  thoroughly  repair  the  tower 
and  spire.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Henry  Parsons, 
of  London,  who  restored  Ridlington  church. 

Banhury  {Oxon). — The  buildings  in  connection 
with  the  Banbury  cemetery  are  now  completed. 
The  grounds  in  which  they  are  erected  are  in 
extent  about  five  acres.  The  chapels  are  detached, 
and  are  in  every  respect  precisely  similar,  con- 
taining a ^or?e  coc/i^re,  or  covered  way,  a nave, 
and  a chancel.  The  elevations  assume  the  style 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  sides  of  the  nave  are 
gabled,  having  triplet  windows,  by  which  means 
the  effect  of  transepts  is  gained.  The  carving  is 
a copy  of  the  natural  foliage  and  flowers  found  in 
the  cemetery  grounds.  The  interior  is  paved  with 
ornamental  tiles.  A bell-turret  is  provided  to 
each  chapel  upon  the  west  gable.  The  lodge  for 
the  sexton  is  built  upon  a raised  and  sloped  ter- 
race. This  building  is  of  the  same  style  as  the 
chapels,  but  built  entirely  of  brick.  The  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Orchard,  of  Banbury;  and  the 
architect  is  Mr.  C.  H.  Edwards,  London. 

Bresion  {Ledbnry). — The  ancient  fabric  of  the 
church  in  this  small  place  being  in  a dilapidated 
condition,  its  restoration  and  enlargement  were 
resolved  on.  The  chancel  has  accordingly  been 
restored,  and  fitted  for  the  occasion  with  stalls. 
An  aisle  has  been  added  to  the  church  on  the 
south  side  of  the  nave  with  a lean-to  roof,  the 
arches  and  cohamns  belonging  to  the  Early  Eng- 
lish period.  The  whole  h^as  been  re-seated  with 


oak  opeia  benches.  The  font,  of  Early  English 
character,  is  the  gift  of  the  labourers  and  children 
of  the  parish.  Mr.  Ilugall  was  the  architect 
employed. 

NeiL'port. — We  arc  asked  to  mention  that  the 
Maiden’s  window,  at  Newport,  was  both  designed 
and  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud. 

Uecizes, — The  parish  church  of  Beechingstoke, 
in  Devizes,  which  is  in  a dilapidated  state,  is 
about  to  undergo  restoration,  consisting  of  new 
open  roofs  to  nave  and  chancel,  entire  reseat- 
ing, new  pulpit,  font,  and  screen  to  chancel, 
new  bell  turret,  and  sundry  door  and  window 
restorations.  The  chancel  will  he  restored  by  the 
rector.  The  works  are  to  he  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Gabriel,  architect, 
of  Bristol. 


Cheltenham. — The  tender  of  Mr.  J.  Acock,  of 
Cheltenham,  for  the  erection  of  St.  Mark’s  Church, 
in  this  town,  for  2,880?.,  has  been  accepted.  Mr. 
Acock’s  tender  was  about  20?.  under  one  sent  in 
by  Mr.  Darby.  The  contract  binds  Mr.  Acock  to 
complete  the  erection  within  twelve  months,  and 
he  has  commenced  operations. 

Cardiff. — The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Cardift’,  has  been  laid.  This  is  the  sixth 
new  church  for  Cardiff  and  its  suburbs.  The  new 
site  is  in  Windsor-street,  Crockherbtown.  The 
architects  selected  to  prepare  the  plans,  &c.  are 
Jlessrs.  Prichard  and  Seddon,  of  Llandaft".  Mr. 
T.  Willi.ams,  of  Canton,  is  the  builder.  The  church 
will  consist  of  a nave  80  feet  by  32  feet,  with  nar- 
row aisles  on  either  side,  a west  porch,  and  a 
chancel,  with  vestry  and  heating  chambers  on 
either  side.  The  chancel  will  be  36  feet  by 
18  feet.  The  height  of  the  edifice  to  the  ridge 
of  the  roof  will  be  63  feet.  The  east  window 
will  be  the  largest  in  the  town : it  will  he  lighted 
with  five  lights  with  tracery  on  the  bead, 
and  will  be  53  feet  high.  The  church  will 
accommodate  583  persona  in  all,  and  a large 
portion  of  the  sittings  will  be  free.  It 
has  been  so  arranged  that  the  whole  of  the  con- 
gregation will  be  accommodated  in  the  area  of 
, the  nave,  the  aisles  being  merely  passages  to  the 
pews.  By  this  means  the  seats  will  occupy  all  the 
best  parts  of  the  church,  and  their  occupants  will 
not  he  incommoded  by  pillars,  as  is  usually  the 
case.  The  church  will  be  lighted  by  clerestory 
windows  above  the  aisle  roofs.  The  building  will 
be  80  ariwnged  as  to  permit  of  a tower  and  spire 
being  added.  The  architecture  will  he  of  a simple 
type,  of  geometrical  decorative  Gothic.  The  walls 
will  be  built  of  Newbridge  sandstone  in  courses, 
relieved  by  pebbles  and  bands  of  other  stones. 

Birmingham. — A new  congregational  chopel  is 
about  to  be  erected  at  the  junction  of  John-strect 
with  the  Moseley-road,  Balsall-heath.  The  plan 
of  the  edifice  is  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram, 
being  42  feet  6 inches  wide  and  77  feet  long  on 
the  ground-floor.  A gallery  is  placed  over  the 
principal  entrance ; there  are  also  side  galleries, 
containing  three  tiers  of  seats,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  building.  The  accommodation  pro- 
vided is  for  870  adults  and  150  children.  Two 
vestries,  with  offices,  are  arranged  at  the  rear  of 
the  chapel.  The  pidncipal  feature  in  the  front 
elevation  is  a double  central  entrance,  the  arches 
being  supported  by  circular  Bath-stone  columns, 
with  carved  and  foliated  caps,  over  which  is  a 
range  of  double  lancet  windows,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  principal  front : there  is  also, 
at  either  angle,  a turret,  70  feet  high,  which  con- 
tains a staircase  leading  to  the  gallery.  The  style 
adopted  is  Early  Pointed  in  character;  the  ma- 
terials for  the  facings  being  red  bricks,  with  Bath- 
stone  dressings,  and  blue  and  white  bricks  and 
tiles  worked  in  bands,  patterns,  and  arches.  The 
roof  will  be  covered  with  slates.  The  whole  of 
the  seats  are  to  be  open,  of  deal,  stained  and  var- 
nished. The  work  is  about  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Edward  Holmes,  of 
this  town,  architect,  by  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  whose 
estimate  has  been  accepted  for  the  work.  The 
entire  expense  to  he  incurred  will  amount  to  up- 
wards of  3,000?.  (including  a sum  of  about  560?. 
for  the  land). 

Wigan.— Yor  the  restoration  of  the  Parish 
Church  tower,  the  amount  of  subscriptions  already 
promised  is  upwards  of  700?.  The  plan  proposed 
to  be  carried  out  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Paley, 
of  Lancaster,  architect. 


“ Classic  or  Gothic  ? ” — Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson  has 
published  photographs  of  his  drawings  under  this 
title,  which  are  exhibited  in  Conduit-street,  and 
were  described  by  us  at  some  length  in  our  notice 
of  the  Architectural  Exhibition.  The  photo- 
grapher is  Mr.  F.  Ordisb,  of  Brompton. 


RECENT  PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
BUILDING.* 

Materials  eor  Bricks,  &c. — W.  Blinhhorn, 
Sutton,  ne.ar  St.  Helen’s,  Lancashire.  Dated  19th 
November,  1859. — According  to  this  invention, 
wbicli  is  entitled  “ The  novel  application  of  cer- 
tain materials  to  the  mannCucture  of  bricks, 
quarries,  or  tiles,  to  be  employed  principally  in 
the  construction  of  furnaces  as  ‘fire-bricks,’”  the 
material  to  be  employed  chiefly  is  the  waste  sand 
from  grinding  plate-glass,  either  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  clay,  lime,  or  oxide  of  iron,  or 
mixed  with  a small  quantity  of  pulverized  quartz. 
The  material  for  tiles  is  chiefly  “spent  gypsum,” 
from  the  polishing  of  plate-glass,  either  alone  or 
in  combination  with  the  above-named  materials. 

MoULDTXG  A^■D  TRESSING-  BrICKS. — W.  E. 
Newton,  Chancery-lane,  London.  A Communica- 
tion. Dated  21st  November,  1359. — This  inven- 
tion consists  chiefly  of  a mode  of  moulding  and 
pressing  bricks,  whereby  a concave  form  or  surface 
is  giv’en  to  one  of  their  sides  for  the  reception  of 
cement  or  mortar.  In  carrying  out  this  invention 
an  annular  rim  or  concave  moulding  surface  is  em- 
ployed in  such  a way  that  the  bricks  are  moulded 
by  the  pressure  of  a rotating  wheel  or  roller 
mounted  inside  the  concave  moulding  surface,  and 
made  to  press  the  bricks  towards  the  circumference, 
the  finished  bricks  being  pressed  out  of  the  moulds 
and  discharged  in  a direction  towards  the  axis  of 
the  said  concave  moulding  surface,  that  is,  towards 
the  inside  or  concave  part  of  the  moulding  wheel. 

Moulding  Hollow  Bricks',  &c. — J.  Jlaicard, 
Feuchureh-street,  London.  Dated  3rd  November, 
1859. — The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  mould 
hollow  bricks  and  other  hollow  articles  with  a 
closed  end  by  pressing  them  through  a die  by 
means  of  a moving  plunger.  It  is  proposed  to 
admit  air  to  the  interior  of  the  moulded  hollow 
article,  or  to  the  inner  face  of  the  closed  end 
thereof,  just  prior  to  its  starting  from  the  die. 

Plastic  Coaipositions  to  re  emploxed  tor 
Building  and  Decorating  Purposes,  and  in 
Lieu  of  Marble,  &c. — R.  A.  Brooman,  Fleet- 
street,  London.  A Communication.  Dated  31st 
October,  1859.  — From  the  similarity  of  these 
compositions  to  marble  the  inventors  style  them 
“ similimarblc.”  To  manufacture  simillraarble 
intended  to  remain  white,  take  sulphate  of 
potass  about  14  oz.  ; river  water,  16  quarts; 
gum  arabic,  2 lb. ; purified  cement,  20  lb. ; 
marble  or  alabaster  powder  or  dust,  20  lb.; 
and  treat  as  follows First  mixture : Dissolve 
over  a slow  fire,  stirring  all  the  time,  14  oz.  of 
sulphate  of  potass  in  16  quarts  of  water:  after 
fusion  dissolve  2 lb.  of  gum  arabic.  Second  mix- 
ture : Stir  together  201b.  of  purified  cement,  20  lb. 
of  marble  or  alabaster  dust,  and  5 lb.  of  lime, 
slacked  sufficiently  to  cause  it  to  crumble  into 
powder.  Pour  into  a mortar  of  marble,  porcelain, 
or  other  suitable  material,  a part  of  the  first  and 
a part  of  the  second  mixture,  and  stir  with  a 
wooden  or  bone  spatula  until  the  ingredient 
assumes  the  state  of  thick  paste;  then  beat  with 
a pestle  until  the  mass  becomes  clastic,  which 
will  bo  ascertained  by  the  composition  not 
adhering  to  the  pestle.  To  make  mouldings  or 
castings,  grease  the  mould,  and  apply  a first  layer 
of  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  thickness  of  the 
composition  produced  as  aforesaid  ; this  first  layer 
is  backed  by  another  formed  by  boiling,  for  about 
three  or  four  hours  over  a brisk  fire,  hemp,  tow, 
or  other  filamentous  substances,  cut  small  in  the 
“first  mixture”  of  gum  and  sulphate  of  potass. 
The  product  is  mixed  with  the  “ second  mixture  ” 
in  a mortar  and  well  beaten  with  a pestle  until 
the  filamentous  parts  are  divided  through  the 
mass,  and  the  whole  reduced  to  a paste.  Thus,  it 
is  said,  a composition  of  gi-eat  solidity  and  imper- 
mcability  is  produced,  lighter  than,  and  taking  an 
equal  polish  to,  marble,  and  resisting  the  action 
of  frost  better  than  marble. 

“ Ventilators.”— G.  Wemgs’t,  Springwood 
Park,  Roxburgh,  N.  B.  — A Communication. 
Dated  3rd  November,  1859.— There  is  fitted  up  in 
the  wall  of  the  room  to  be  ventilated,  and  by  pre- 
ference near  the  ceiling,  an  adjustable  “ gi-idiron  ” 
valve  or  slide,  the  face  of  which  is  flush  with  the 
inner  face  of  the  wall.  This  valve  governs  a 
passage  into  a metal  chamber,  which  is  fitted  into 
a hole  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  directly  behind 
the  valve.  This  metal  chamber  is  double  the 
external  section  or  division,  being  solid  and  close, 
excepting  where  the  adjustable  door  or  valve 
opens  into  it  from  the  apartment,  and  where  a 
tubular  thoroughfare  opens  from  it  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  connect  the  apartment  with  the 
external  atmosphere.  The  inner  section  of  the 
chamber  has  a solid  end  next  to  the  valvular  pas- 
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sage,  but  it  is  perforatetl  or  slotted  all  round,  so  that 
■ the  vitiated  air,  as  it  enters  from  the  room,  first  of 
all  strikes  against  the  solid  end,and  is  then  diffused 
along  and  over  it,  passing  in  between  the  two 
sections  or  divisions  of  the  chambers.  From  this 
space  the  vitiated  air  passes  into  the  interior  of 
the  inner  section  of  the  chamber  through  the 
openings  in  the  sides,  and  it  fiows  oft’  therefrom 
through  the  end  opposite  to  the  solid  end,  and  the 
valvular  entrance  of  the  external  section  or  cham- 
ber, thus  escaping  into  the  tube  before  mentioned, 
and  passing  off  into  the  atmosphere.  The  air  does 
not,  however,  pass  at  once  into  the  atmosphere, 
but  it  Hows  into  a second  duple-x  chamber  built  in 
the  external  Tace  of  the  wall.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  duplex  chamber  in  the  apartment,  except  that 
its  outer  end  or  face  is  covered  by  a shield-piece 
open  all  round  for  the  passage  outwards  of  the 
vitiated  air. 

Imphovkments  rx  JIachixery  vor  Grikdixg 
AND  Polishing  Sheets  of  Plate  axh  otheii 
Glass. — G.T.  Bousjield.  A Communication.  Dated 
6tb  November,  1859. — To  grind  plates  of  glass  to 
an  even  thickness,  the  plates  are  placed  on  a 
carriage  which  slides  on  an  inclined  frame,  and 
above  the  centre  of  the  frame  a grinding  cylinder 
is  supported,  so  that  it  can  be  brought  nearer  to 
or  farther  from  the  frame,  to  regulate  the  thick- 
ness to  which  the  glass  shall  be  ground.  The 
grinding  cylinder  is  caused  to  revolve  rapidly  by 
a pulley  on  its  axis  being  driven  by  a driving 
band,  and  the  cylinder  is  so  supported  that,  in 
addition  to  its  being  caused  to  revolve,  an  endway 
motion  may  be  imparted  to  it  by  a disc  on  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  working  in  a grooved  cam  on 
an  axis  to  which  motion  is  given  from  the  axis  of 
the  grinding  cylinder.  A hopper,  containing  sand 
and  water,  or  other  grinding  material,  is  placed 
above  the  grinding  cylindt-r,  to  supply  grinding 
material. 


goulis  lleaibttj. 

Ancient  Ar77ioui'  a7id  'f]''eapons  in  ^Europe  from 
the  h'on  Period  of  the  No7'they7i  2^(itions  to  the 
end  of  the  Secenteenth  Century.  Dy  John 
Hewitt,  Jlember  of  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute of  Great  Britain.  Three  Vols.  Oxford  and 
London:  John  H.  & James  Parker. 

The  first  volmtic  of  this  work,  bringing  the  sub- 
ject down  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  published  iu  1855.  The  second  and  third 
volumes,  continuing  it  to  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  are  just  now  issued.  To  describe 
them  more  closely,  however,  it  must  be  raentionid 
that  the  second  volume  deals  with  the  fourteenth 
century  alone,  and  the  third,  called  a supplement, 
gives  a series  of  examples  of  armour  and  weapons 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  with  which  latter  armour- 
bearing  teniiiuated.  These  are  three  very  hand- 
some volumes,  profusely  illustrated  from  contem- 
porary momuneiits,  and  will  be  found  very  useful 
by  painters,  sculptors,  stage-artists,  and  others.  To 
the  advanced  student  of  ancient  armour,  to  those 
seeking  to  clear  up  doubtful  or  disputed  points,  we 
are  disposed  to  think  the  book  will  be  less  satisfac- 
tory. We  should  say,  at  starting,  that  we  have  a 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Hewitt,  as  author,  on  two  grounds, 
— his  treatment  of  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick, 
and  his  defence,  on  a previous  occasion,  of  forgeries 
purchased  for  the  Tower.  A great  debt  is  owing  to 
Meyrick,  who  was  the  pioneer  in  the  elucidation 
of  ancient  armour  and  weapons.  All  that  has 
been  done  since  lias  been  founded  on  his  previous 
labours,  and  but  foi  these  the  book  now  before  us 
would  not  have  been  wi-itten.  Of  this  debt,  how- 
ever, there  is  not  the  smallest  acknowledgment; 
in  fact,  we  do  not  observe  that  the  name  of  Mey- 
rick is  iu  the  book.  There  is  a living  English 
Avriter,  too,  on  the  subject,  whose  researches  de- 
served acknowledgment,  but  have  not  found  it. 

^ In  some  cases,  where  Mr.  Hewitt  differs  from 
his  predecessors,  it  is  done  without  reference  to 
that  difference,  and  often  without  conclusive 
argument.  For  example,  the  term  palet  or  roundel 
has  been  applied,  on  the  suggestion  of  Meyrick, 
to  the  metal  plates  used  to  protect  the  armpit 
at  the  junction  of  the  cuirass  and  the  arm- 
armour.  Mr.  Hewitt  views  the  palet  only  as  a hel- 
met, and  says  “the  palet  [^pelliris]  appears  from  its 
name  to  have  been  originally  of  leather;  but  the 
word,  like  the  cuirass,  became  extended  to  the 
analogous  defence  of  iron.”  There  is  no  doubt 
that  palet  was  a cant  name  for  a man’s  skull. 
See  Minot’s  Poems  (fourteenth  century), — “ I’ll 
knock  tby  palet.”  Much  later,  indeed,  the  crown 
of  the  head  was  called  the  palet,  though  the 
term  is  now  obsolete.  Nevertheless,  the  plates 
in  question  used  for  the  armpits  may  have 


been  called  palets,  for  paleta  and  paleiivs,  in 
Du  Cange,  mean  everything  in  the  world,  and 
sometliing  besides ; — a measure  for  corn,  a pell 
or  hammer,  a staff  shod  with  iron,  a lever 
to  raise  machines,  a ring,  a round  (orbicular) 
object  (why  not  a plate  ?),  &c.  It  would  seem 
moreover,  quite  as  much  an  assumption  on  our 
author’s  part  to  call  them  gonchets  or  gussets, 
unless  he  has  better  authority  from  it  tWi  the 
one  quotation  he  gives,  an  extract  from  the 
“ Histoiy  of  Charles  VII.”  by  Mathieu  de  Coucy', 
who  says,  speaking  of  a joust  in  l-i-1-6,  “L’Av*glois 
frappii  dc  sa  lance  le  dit  Louis  tout  dedans  et  au 
travers,  scavoir,  audessous  du  bras  et  au  vif  de  son 
harnois,  par  faute  et  manque  d’y  avoir  un  crois- 
sant ou  gouchet,” — through  not  having  a crescent 
or  gusset, — hut  this  is  by  no  means  conclusive. 
The  writer  may  mean  to  say,  because  he  had 
neither  a crescentj(of  plate),  nor  gusset  (of  chain- 
mail).  Gusset  is  certainly  not  a good  word  to 
apply  to  the  circular  or  oval-shaped  plates  of 
metal  of  which  we  are  speakiug. 

In  the  use  of  the  word  “ hallecret,”  again,  is  it 
quite  clear  that  it  simply  means  “light-body 
armour — the  corslet  ?”  However,  not  to  pursue  a 
disagreeable  path,  and  to  let  Mr.  Hewitt  speak 
for  himself,  and  give  a sample  of  his  style,  we 
will  extract  part  of  what  he  says  of  ca7ino7i : — 

“The  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  cannon  in  the 
field  has  long  been  a .subject  of  dispute,  and  probably  will 
long  remain  so.  The  plain  of  Cressy  still  continues  a 
scene  of  contest  between  opposing  archreologists.  The 
chief  arguments  brought  forward  by  those  who  maintain 
that  the  English  employed  cannon  at  this  place  in  1346, 
are,  the  passage  in  the  ‘ Chrouiques  de  St.  .Denis,’  that  of 
Villain,  the  Amiens  Froissart,  and  the  statement  already 
noticed  of  this  chronicler,  that  the  English  were  ' used  to 
ca^y  cannon  with  their  armies.’  On  tlie  other  side 
it  is  objected  that  in  the  numerous  manuscripts  of 
Froissart,  where  he  has  related  with  such  particularity 
and  at  such  length,  and  from  the  testimony  of  those  who 
took  part  m the  fight,  the  various  iucidenls  of  the  day 
(and  of  the  previous  march,  also),  not  a word  appears 
about  guns  or  gunners ; but  the  rout  of  the  Genoese  is 
(listiuctly  attributed  to  the  English  archers.  The  passage 
in  tlie  ‘Grandes  Chrouiques’  runs  thus; — ‘ Lisquieulx 
Anglois  getterent  trois  canons  dont  il  advint  que  les 
Genevois  arbalestriers,  qui  estoient  ou  premier  front, 
tourniirent  le  dos  et  lolssiclrent  le  traire,  si  ne  sect  on  si  ce 
fut  tralson  ou  non.’  Villani  writes: — ‘E  ordinb  il  re 
d’lnghilterra  i suoi  arceri,  che  n’avea  grande  quantit^  sii 
per  le  c.arra,  e tali  di  sotto  con  bombarde  che  saettano 
pallottc  di  ferro  con  fuoco,  per  impaurire  e disertarc  i 
cnvalli  de’  Franccschi.’  The  transcript  of  Froissart’s 
Chronicles  preserved  iu  tlie  Library  of  Amiens  contains 
this  passage ‘ Et  li  Angles  descliquerent  aucuns  canons 
qu’ils  avoient  en  la  batailie  pour  esbahir  les  Genevois.’ 

The  anonymous  compilation  of  this  portion  of  the 
‘ Grandes  Chrouiques,’  and  the  distance  of  Villani  from 
the  scene  of  action,  are  not  circumstances  to  add  weight 
to  the  evidence  of  the  volumes  in  question ; and  both 
writers  may  be  pardoned  for  seeking  to  refer  the  disaster 
that  befcl  their  countrymen  to  the  employment  of  some 
new  and  terrible  instrument  of  destruction.  The  unique 
copy  of  Froissart  at  Amiens  does  not  seem  entitled  to 
much  attention.  It  can  scarcely  be  an  early  manuscript, 
or  we  shoulil  have  had  transcripts  containing  the  same 
words;  and.  if  late,  its  authority  vanishes  altogether. 

In  1382,  however,  we  obtain  more  reliable  evidence  of 
the  employment  of  field  guns.  The  men  of  Ghent,  march- 
ing to  the  attack  of  their  adversaries  of  Bruges,  ‘ charge- 
rent  environ  deux  cents  chars  de  canon  et  d’artillerjc : ' 
they  took  their  post  on  a hill,  suffered  the  troops  of  the 
count  to  begin  the  attack,  manceuvred  to  get  the  advan- 
tage of  the  sun,  and  plied  the  Brugeois  with  their  guns. 

‘ SitOt  que  ceux  de  Bruges  ouirent  la  voix  de  ceux  de 
Gand  et  les  canons  descliqiicr,  et  que  Us  les  virent  venir 
de  front  pour  eiux  assaillir  aprement,  Us  jeterent  Icurs 
batons  jus  et  tourn^rent  le  dos.’ 

At  the  combat  of  the  Pont-de-Comines  in  the  same 
year,  ‘y  avoit  aiicun.s  qui  jetoient  de  bamhnrdes  porta- 
tiven,  et  qui  traioient  grands  quarriaulx  enpennes  de  fer, 
et  les  faisoient  voler  outre  le  pont  jusques  a la  villc  de 
Comines.’ 

Philip  von  Arteveld  directs  his  men  assembled  on  the 
Mont-d’Or,  when  the  attack  shall  begin,  to  ply  their 
bombards,  cannon,  and  crossbows,  in  order  to  intimidate 
the  enemy,  And  we  further  learn  that  these  cannons  and 
bombards  cast  forth  “ gros  carreanx  empeunes  d’airain.’ 

That  hand-guns  were  invented,  though  but  rarely  ap- 
pearing, in  this  century  seems  very  probable  from  several 
contemporary  evidences.’’ 

The  “gonne”  of  that  day  was  a very  different 
thing  from  the  Whitworth  of  ours,  which  does  its 
dreadful  work  at  five  miles’  distance. 


Observations  to  acc077ipa7iy  the  Map  of  the  Shadoio 
Path  thrown  by  the  total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  on 
the  18f/i  July,  1860,  across  the  North-eastern 
part  of  Spain.  By  Charles  Vioxoles,  F.R.S., 
M.R.I.A.,  and  C.E.  &c.  London:  Longman  & 
Co.,  1860. 

This  elaborate  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Astronomer 
Royal  by  the  author,  who,  well  known  as  an  engi- 
neer, is  himself  a fellow  of  the  Astronomical 
Society.  The  map  was  prepared,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, solely  for  private  circulation  among  scien- 
tific men,  but  Mr.  Vignoles  was  led  by  the  very 
great  number  of  inquiries  as  to  it  to  think  that  a 
more  extended  circulation  might  be  acceptable. 

The  accompanying  “ Observations,”  though  con- 
fined to  what  is  relevant  to  the  subject,  contain 
much  useful  and  interesting  general  information 
as  to  Spain,  the  state  of  its  roads,  railways,  and 


general  means  of  conveyance  and  accommodation 
as  well  as  its  physical  aspect  and  peculiarities. 
The  roads  on  the  map  have  been  laid  down  from 
the  official  map  of  the  carriage  roads  of  Spain, 
published  by  the  Board  of  Public  Roads  at  Madrid, 
and  from  the  best  local  maps,  especially  those  of 
Navarre  and  the  Basque  Provinces.  As  for  the 
railways,  which  are  numerous,  but  mostly  only  in 
course  of  construction,  Mr.  Vignoles  must  be  in  a 
position  to  give  the  best  information  to  the  Spanish 
Government  and  its  national  maps  in  place  of 
receiving  auy  f-oni  them,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the 
engineer  of  many  of  them  himself.  The  prospect 
of  conveyance  through  the  country  to  on  English- 
man, however,  is  by  no  means  enticing,  according 
to  the  author,  and  seems  to  require  the  actuating 
spirit  of  the  enthusiastic  astronomer  to  enhance 
its  somewhat  negative  attractions.  He  must  also 
be  prepared  to  pay  well  for  ill  accommodation, 
especially  if  he  show  that  he  is  in  a hurry,  and 
must  secure  his  retreat  before-hand,  as  the  77ialles 
pastes  and  diligences  to  the  coast  ai'e  sure  to  be  all 
engaged,  sometimes  for  weeks,  previously  to  start- 
ing : so  are  the  post-horses  in  summer,  and  very 
few  relays  are  kept.  It  is  not  in  every  tOAvn, 
either,  that  a wheeled  carriage  can  bo  hired  : these 
vehicles  are  generally  like  a small  omnibus,  and 
ought  not  to  have  less  than  three  horses  or  mules. 
As  for  riding  horses  these  can  more  readily  be 
had ; but  the  traveller  must  beware  of  riding 
mules.  Not  a very  brilliant  picture  this,  however 
picturesque  and  primitive.  There  are  spirited 
and  enterprising  Englishmen,  nevertheless,  whom 
such  minor  difficulties  will  perhaps  only  stiundate 
the  more  to  take  the  trip  ou  this  interesting  occa- 
sion. 

Astronomical  instruments  will  he  admitted  free 
of  duty,  as  liberaUy  intimated  by  the  Spanish 
Government. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  attention  at  the 
eclipse,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Vignoles,  will  he 
those  roseate  and  cloud-like  protuberances  which 
surround  the  disc  of  the  moon  at  the  moment  of 
total  solar  eclipse.  In  an  appendix,  some  inte- 
resting remarks,  by  various  astronomers,  are 
given,  on  these  as  well  as  other  points. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  these  rose  or 
(lame-coloured  and  fantastically-shaped  masses  are 
connected  with  the  moon  or  with  the  sun.  “ To 
admit  the  possibility  of  their  being  solar  moun- 
tains,” says  Dr.  Lardner,  “ we  must  suppose  their 
height  to  amount  to  nearly  a twentieth  part  of 
the  sun’s  diameter,  that  is,  to  -14,000  miles.”  But 
a more  feasible  idea  seems  to  he  that  they  are 
clouds  in  a solar  atmosphere.  There  appear  to  ns, 
however,  to  be  weU-grouuded  objections  even  to 
this  hypothesis.  Thus  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Dawes 
remarlrs,  in  reference  to  one  mass,  of  a rich  car- 
mine hue  except  where  partially  hidden  by  a 
fioccnlent  intervening  substance,  that,  to  his 
astonishment,  “ this  marvellous  object  continued 
visible  [round  the  moon’s  disc,  that  is]  for  about  five 
seconds  after  the  sun  began  to  appear;  and  Mr. 
R.  Stephenson  observed  that  “the  largest  of  the 
three  promin'cnces  presented  the  appearance,  at 
one  moment,  of  an  irregular  solid  mass  standing 
out  from  the  moon,  and  visible  only  on  one  side ; 
that  is,  one  side  tons  m shadoio,  and  the  illu- 
minated side  resembled  a rose-coloured  sickle.” 
Were  these  extraordinary  Auroras  of  the  natime  of 
clouds  in  a solar  atmosphere,  how  could  one  side 
of  any  of  them  he  in  shadow  ? Their  deep  and 
vivid  colour,  too,  would  rather  seem  to  militate  in 
favour  of  the  idea  that  they  did  not  exist  in  the 
midst  of,  or  within  or  beyond,  the  pure  white 
light  of  the  sun,  but  nearer  to  the  eye,  and  were 
more  analogous  to  our  own  clouds,  tinted  by  the 
solar  light  transmitted  fii'st  from  the  sun  to  them, 
as  intervening  surfaces,  and  next  from  them  tons. 
It  comes,  therefore,  to  be  a question,  whether  it 
be  possible  that  they  can  be  clouds  in  a lu7iar 
atmosphere.  Mr.  Dunkin,  in  his  observations, 
seemed  to  have  the  idea  that,  at  all  events,  they 
were  connected  with  the  moon.  But  then  the 
moon  is  believed  to  have  little  or  no  atmosphere  : 
here  is  the  difficulty,  which  doubtless  goes  further 
than  anything  else  towards  preventing  astro- 
nomers from  conceiving  this  curious  auroral 
display  to  be  a lunar  one. 

As  an  endeavour  was  made  an  a previous  occa- 
sion in  our  columns  (by  J.  E.  Dove),  to  obviate  this 
great  difficulty;  and  as  the  subject  unquestionably 
involves  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  curious 
of  all  the  phenomena  witnessed  or  to  be  witnessed 
in  every  total  solar  eefipse,  and  ought,  as  Mr. 
Vignoles  remarks,  to  have  particular  attention 
given  to  it  on  the  forthcoming  occasion,  perhaps 
we  may  be  excused  for  reproducing  a portion  of 
what  was  said  in  the  Builder,  in  1856,  on  this 
very  singular  question,  in  a paragraph  on  a “ Cen- 
trifugal Theory  of  the  Moon,”  originating  in  a 
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previous  one  on  "The  [negative]  State  of  Archi- 
tecture on  the  Lunar  Surface  : ” — 

“ If  the  moon  really  have  an  atmosphere  with  vaporous 
clouds  and  other  aqueous  forms,  all  centrifugalized  to  its 
exterior  hemisphere  under  the  influence  of  the  revolving 
or  centrifugal  force,  as  it  must  act  on,  and  oblongale,  a 
sphere  such  as  it  is,  always  presenting,  as  it  does,  one 
and  the  same  face  or  hemisphere  away  from  the  centre 
of  its  revolution,— can  it  be  that  the  earth  is  never  so 
situated  in  relation  to  that  hemisphere,  that  atmosphere, 
ami  these  clouds, — thus  for  ever,  doubtless,  placed  beyond 
the  straight  line  of  our  visible  presence,  that,  at  all  events, 
by  some  reflection  or  refraction  of  light  from  the  latter,  as 
they  float  in  the  lunar  atmosphere,  these  lunar  clouds 
may,  at  least  for  a moment  or  so,  become  distinctly  and 
actually  visible  to  the  earth’s  inhabitants  ? In  such  a 
case  as  that  of  a total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  for  example,  by 
the  intervention  of  the  moon  between  it  and  the  earth, 
ought  not  some  of  the  lunar  cloudstof/ppenr  by  refraction, 
as  coloured  streaks,  above  and  around  the  black  disc  of 
the  moon,  and  amid  the  ring  of  solar  light  thus  left?  Now, 
what  else  can  those  auroral  or  flame-hued,  roseate, 
fantastic,  and  heretofore  unaccountable  streaks  be,  which, 
m fact,  do  appear,  above  and  around  the  black  lunar  disc, 
in  the  midst  of  the  solar  total  eclipse,  and  which  have 
hitherto  excited  so  much  astonishment  and  unrewarded 
curiosity  amongst  astronomers  of  all  nations  ? Can  these 
ruddy  streaks  be  anything  else  than  auroral  cloud-refrac- 
tions from  the  lunar  atmosphere,  seen  above  and  around 
the  horizon  of  the  hither  side  of  the  lunar  ball,  in  a way 
not  unlike  those  false  (yet  true)  appearances  or  simulacra 
of  ships  and  towns,  above  the  earth’s  own  horizon,  by 
refraction,  while  yet  in  reality  completely  beyond  or 
below  that  horizon  above  which  they  thus  appear?  ” 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  Mr.  Vignoles’s 
handsome  volume  and  elaborate  map,  we  may 
remark  that  it  is  an  interesting  sign  of  the  times 
that  so  many  of  our  people  are  likely  to  go  abroad, 
on  this  strictly  scientific  occasion,  as  to  warr.aut 
the  publication  of  an  expensive  work  such  as 
this  is. 


BOOKS  or  TABLES. 

The  JJrdversal  Table  Boole.  By  M.  D.  KayaNAH. 

Cornish,  297,  Holborn,  W.C. 

Cottman's  Builder's  Tables.  Cottman,  Fording- 
bridge.  1860. 

These  are  both  useful  little  books  of  tbeir  kind. 
The  Universal  Table  Book  is  prepared  and  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  colleges  and  public  schools, 
engineers,  and  mechanics,  counting-houses,  and 
tradesmen,  and  indeed  for  everybody.  It  con- 
tains a variety  of  tables,  besides  those  of  multi- 
plication, weights  and  measures  of  many  kinds, 
interest  tables,  foreign  money  tables,  &c.  Of 
Cottman’s  Builder’s  Tables,  we  need  not  restate 
the  contents : they  are  well  known  among  our 
readers,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  them. 


LEGAL  H.\NDY-BOOKS. 

Se%'EEAL  of  the  shilling  Handy-books,  by  Dr. 
J.  W.  Smith,  Barrister-at-Law,  published  by 
E.  "U'ilsOD,  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  have  been 
before  noticed  in  our  columns ; but  they  now 
form  a series  applicable  to  many  phases  of  life, 
social  and  commercial,  and  appear  to  be  exceed- 
ingly useful  and  clear  of  perplexing  terms.  In 
the  series  are  Handy-Books  of  the  law  of  master 
and  servant,  husband  and  wife,  partnerships,  hills, 
and  all  sorts  of  notes  and  I.  0.  U.’s ; banking,  and 
commercial  and  social  affairs  generally. 


VARIORUM. 

“English  Histoet.  By  Henry  Ince,  M.A., 
and  James  Gilbert’'  (Kent  & Co.,  Paternoster- 
row),  is  an  extension  of  a little  book  titled  “ Out- 
lines of  English  History,”  which  was  favourably 
noticed  by  ns  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  and  of 
which,  it  now  appears,  no  less  than  170,000  copies 
were  sold.  The  more  extended  volume  contains 
very  copious  notices'  of  the  customs,  manners, 
dress,  arts,  commerce,  &c.,  of  the  different  periods, 
and  is  altogether  a very  able  condensation  of  the 
history  of  England.  True  it  has  been  accused  of 
a Roman  Catholic  leaning  j but,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  discover, — and  we  cannot  pretend 
to  have  perused  the  whole, — there  is  little 
which  would  seem  to  justify  such  a ch.arge. 
The  Reformation  we  notice,  is  once  referred  to 
under  inverted  commas  as  the  “ Reformation,” 
but  this  is  in  close  connection  with  the  personal 
doings  of  Henry  VIII.  The  title  “Defender  of 
the  Faith,”  too,  which  her  Majesty  and  her  Pro- 
testant predecessors  have  maintained,  and  which 
Mr.  Sheil,  of  the  Mint,  a Roman  Catholic,  tried 
to  blot  out  of  our  coin,  is  spoken  of  as  having 
been  conferred  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  this,  though 
briefly  done,  may  be  supposed,  by  suspicious  and 
straitlaced  people,  to  be  done  in  such  a way  as  to 
imply  or  show  a Popish  leaning.  But  the  state- 
ment is  simply  a fact,  both  as  regards  Henry  and 
as  regards  Queen  Victoria,  although  the  title  baa 
been  continued  by  the  Protestant  sovereigns  in  a 
sense  different  from  that  intended  by  Pope  Leo. 
The  extended  work  seems  so  far  as  we  have  seen 
of  it,  to  be  a worthy  and  judicious  successor  to  the 


smaller  one. “Au  Account  of  the  Cborley- 

wood  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Labouring  Classes,”  has  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Longman  & Co.  We  are  glad  to  observe,  from 
this  little  pamphlet,  that  so  useful  and  commend- 
able an  Association  is  making  progress  in  its  chief 
objects,  which  are,  as  our  readers  may  remember, 
the  encouragement  of  habits  of  order  and  of  self- 
management, of  economy  and  saving,  of  educa- 
tion or  the  use  of  the  mind,  of  healthy  recreation, 
and  of  mutual  goodwill  and  respect  between  all 
classes.  It  affords  an  example  to  the  gentlemen 
and  residents  generally  of  other  rural  districts, 
showing  what  they  may  do  in  one  special  way  for 
the  good  of  their  kind. 


“The  Club.” — In  these  days  the  term  club 
usually  implies  a magnificent  stone  building  in 
P.all-mall  or  St.  James’-street,  by  Smirke  or  Barry. 
But  there  still  remain  one  or  two  of  the  old  house- 
less clubs  with  which  our  grandfathers  w’cre 
familiar.  Amongst  others,  there  is  one  which  so 
far  transcends  all  others,  both  in  antiquity  and  in 
old  associations,  that  it  has  all  along  maintained 
the  name  of  “The  Club”  excellence.  To  it 
Dr.  Johnson,  Boswell,  and  the  other  wits  and 
literati  of  his  day  belonged,  and  it  has  retained 
an  apostolical  succession  of  great  names  down  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  very  small  and  select,  and 
a single  black  ball  excludes.  A year  or  two  since 
it  numbered  amongst  its  members  Hallam  and 
Macaulay,  and  they  were  among  the  constant 
attendants  at  its  dinners,  which  take  place  twice 
a month  during  the  Parliamentary  season.  “ The 
Club,”  however,  though  unknown  to  fame,  still 
holds  its  assemblies,  and  embraces  most  of  the 
representative  men  of  the  age,  such  as  Mr.  Stir- 
ling, Professor  Owen,  Dean  Milman,  Ac.  The 
custody  of  the  books  and  archives  of  the  club 
rests  with  the  secretary.  Dr.  Milman,  the  venerable 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  who  takes  great  pride  and 
pleasure  in  showing  to  literary  friends  the  valuable 
collection  of  autographs  which  these  books  con- 
tain. Some  of  the  signatures  bear  evident  token 
of  having  been  written  after  dinner,  and  there  is 
a tremulousness  about  Bozzy’s  signature  w’hich  is 
most  characteristic  of  the  man. — Court  News. 

MoNriiENTAi. — The  memorial,  subscribed  for, 
of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Sandford,  surgeon,  has  just 
been  erected  in  the  grounds  of  the  Wolverhampton 
cemetery.  It  consists  of  an  obelisk  of  white 
veined  Sicilian  marble,  upon  a pedestal  of  the 
same  material,  the  whole  resting  upon  granite 
steps.  The  only  ornament  is  a chaplet  on  one  side 
of  the  obelisk.  Mr.  Bidlake  furnished  the  design, 
which  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Horsman,  of  Wol- 
verhampton, at  a cost  of  100^. An  address  of 

the  acting  committee  of  the  Wallace  monument, 
adopted  at  a meeting  held  in  Glasgow  in  May  last, 
has  been  published.  Its  principal  reference  is  to 
the  state  of  the  funds  j and  while  it  appears  that 
a sum  of  4',168?.  has  already  been  collected,  it 
seems  that  7,000/.  will  be  required  to  carry  out 

the  design  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Rochead. Garibaldi, 

says  the  Sicilian  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Post,  has  received  from  the  municipal  authorities 
of  Partinico  the  votation  of  a statue  in  marble. 
With  characteristic  plainness  he  replied,  “Re- 
member that  I am  in  Sicily  to  wage  war:  every 
expenditure  which  has  not  this  object  is  indifferent 
to  me.  Give  up  the  statue,  and  with  the  money 
buy  arms  and  ammunition.” 

Destettction  op  the  Beitannia  Mill, 
Mosslet. — A fire,  of  a most  serious  description, 
has  occurred  at  Mossley,  resulting  in  the  total 
destruction  of  the  very  extensive  mill  belonging 
to  Mr.  John  Mayall,  cotton  manufacturer,  and 
involving  the  loss  of  about  90,000/.  Nearly  1,000 
people  were  employed  in  this  mill.  In  about  four 
hours  the  whole  building  was  in  ruins.  The  gable 
end  stood  within  4 yards  of  the  mill  of  Mr. 
George  Mayall,  and  it  fell,  in  its  fall  carrying 
away  from  ten  to  twenty  windows,  and  strewing 
the  floors  with  stones.  Two  portions  of  the  mill 
which  remain  standing  are  fire-proof.  One  is  a 
piece  two  stories  in  height,  and  contains  in  its 
length  thirteen  windows : the  other  portion  is 
one  story  in  height,  and  thirty  windows  in 
length.  Another  portion,  which  was  fireproof, 
was  crushed  in  by  other  walls  falling,  part  inward 
and  part  outward,  upon  it.  The  mill  has  been 
erected  about  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  fire 
originated,  there  is  no  doubt,  in  the  ground-floor 
of  the  loading-room,  but  whether  from  a railway 
truck  loaded  with  cotton,  or  the  sweepings  of  the 
mill,  is  not  known.  The  mill  is  insured  to  the 
extent  of  about  three-fourths  of  the  value,  in  the 
West  of  England,  Pheonix,  Sun,  and  Globe  offices. 


Peoposed  Memoeial  op  the  late  AijairsTTTg 
Welby  Pugin. — A committee  is  being  formed  to 
do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Augustus 
Welby  Pugin,  for  bis  services  in  the  promotion  of 
true  principles  of  Medieval  architecture.  In 
furtherance  of  this  object  it  is  proposed  to  raise 
subscriptions,  and  devote  them  to  the  endowment 
of  a fund,  to  be  entitled  the  “ Pugin  Travelling 
Fund,”  to  be  awarded  to  an  architectural  student, 
in  such  manner  and  at  such  periods  as  may  here- 
after be  decided,  and  to  be  expended  by  the  re- 
cipient, within  one  year  of  the  time  of  its  allot- 
ment, in  travelling  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
in  examining  and  illustrating  its  Medifcval  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting. 

Art  Abroad. — The  Athenceum  has  several  items 
of  information  which  would  come  under  this  head. 
M.  De  Keyser,  Director  of  the  Academy  at 
Antwerp,  is  busy  with  the  sketches  for  the  monu- 
mental frescoes  which  are  to  ornament  the  wmlls 
of  the  Academy.  The  principal  events  of  the  art- 
history  of  Flanders  are  the  subjects  for  these  com- 
positions.  News  comes  from  St.  Petersburg 

that  the  works  for  the  foundation  and  the  pedest^ 
of  the  monument  for  the  celebration  of  Russia’s 
Millennium  have  been  begun  at  Novogorod.  The 
pedestal  will  be  erected  at  an  expense  of  75,000 
silver  roubles : the  artist,  M.  Mikesebin,  receives 
120,000  silver  roubles.  The  galvaiioplastic  cast, 
in  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Nikols  k PUnke, 
will  amount  to  the  further  cost  of  110,000  silver 
roubles.  Government  furnishes  the  bronze.  M. 
Mikesebin’s  design,  which  was  favoured  with  the 
prize,  makes  in  its  total  the  ell'ect  of  a bell.  It 
consists  of  a cylinder-like  foundation,  which 
stands  on  several  steps,  and  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  surrounded  by  six  flat  gable-shaped 
stones,  each  of  them  cut  out  at  the  bottom  in  two 
semi-circles.  Every  stone  rests  on  two  short 
columns,  and,  in  the  middle,  on  a console.  Between 
these  stones,  low,  square,  long-drawn  panels  are 
formed  for  the  basso  relievos.  On  this  foundation 
lies  a colossal  globe,  almost  of  the  same  diameter 
as  that  of  the  cylinder  on  which  it  rests.  On  this 
globe  rises  the  cross — an  allegorical  figure,  repre- 
senting Russia,  kneeling  before  it : an  angel  hands 
the  chalice  to  this  figure.  On  the  edge  of  the 
cylinder,  with  their  back  to  the  globe,  in  lively 
attitudes,  stand  the  figures  of  Peter  the  Great, 
Rurik,  «kc.  These  figures  reach  up  to  half  the 
height  of  the  globe.  At  their  feet,  partly  kneel- 
ing, partly  lying,  we  see  different  figures,  mytho- 
logical and  allegorical,  representing  subjected 

nations,  and  so  on. One  of  the  oldest  and  most 

remarkable  arcbitectural  monuments  of  all  Suabia 
is  now  oflered  for  sale  : we  mean  the  old  Castle  of 
Meei'shnrg,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  “ the  origin 
of  which,  together  with  its  ‘Belfried,’  or  Donjon, 
the  so-called  Dagobert’s  tower,  reaches  up  to  the 
seventh  century,  for  the  King  of  the  Franks, 
Dagobert  the  First,  is  faid  to  have  erected  the 
tower  out  of  large  boulders  in  630-638,  as  a pro- 
tection for  the  haven — an  early  lighthouse.” 

The  Female  School  of  Art,  Go'WEE-STEEEr. 
A conversazione  was  held  on  Thursday  last,  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  the  object  being  to 
raise  funds  for  erecting  a Female  School  of  Art, 
and  securing  the  permanency  of  that  excellent 
institution,  which  for  some  years  has  been  esta- 
blished in  Gower-street.  There  was  an  assem- 
blage of  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  the  number  of 
at  least  1,500.  The  picture  galleries,  brilliantly 
lighted,  were  thrown  open  to  the  visitors,  and 
several  magnificent  works  of  art  were  lent  to 
the  management.  The  Queen  lent  the  Koh-i- 
noor  diamond,  which  has  been  vecut  since  1851, 
and  now  sparkles  with  fifty-fold  brilliancy  j the 
members  of  the  Fine  Arts  Club,  ancient  and 
modern  jewellery ; Mr.  Hope,  his  blue  diamond; 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a group  of  cameos; 
Mr.  Dresden,  a large  diamond  and  other  gems; 
Mr.  Waterton,  ancient  rings.  Mr.  Hancock, 
Messrs.  Hunt  & Roskell,  and  others,  were  also 
contributors.  There  was  music  at  ^ intervals 
by  the  band  of  the  Hertfordshire  Militia.  The 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presided  in  the  lecture 
theatre  of  the  museum,  and  Mr.  Westmacott, 
Mr.  Redgrave,  Mr.  Donaldson,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bailey,  and  other  gentlemen  delivered  addresses 
explanatory  of  the  position  of  the  school,  and 
illustrative  of  the  large  amount  of  good  which 
it  has  already  effected  by  educating  young  ladies 
in  works  of  art,  and  enabling  those  on  whom  the 
hand  of  affliction  has  fallen  to  find  self-sustaining 
employment.  The  lease  of  the  present  school  is 
nearly  expired,  aud  there  will  be  required,  to 
secure  another  site  and  building,  about  2,000Z. 
About  600/.  have  been  already  subscribed,  the 
pupils  contributing  a fair  proportion,— over  70/.  ,* 
and  to  the  public  the  committee  look  with  confi- 
dence for  the  remainder. 
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Effect  of  Sea-water  on  TiaiDER.  — Sir,  — 
Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  will  be  good 
enough  to  say  what  effect  is  produced  on  timber 
by  sea-water  (portions  totally  immersed,  and  por- 
tions exposed  to  the  frequent  washings  and  spray, 
wet  and  dry),  used  in  staging  and  scaffolding  for 
marine  works  temporarily,  timber  so  exposed  to 
salt  water  being  afterwards  used  for  building  pur- 
poses. Persons  living  on  the  coast  who  buy  timber 
at  sales  of  wrecked  vessels,  and  cut  it  up  for  farm 
and  building  uses,  assert  that  it  is  as  good  as  new 
fir  (?),'and  a farmer  told  me  that  the  oak  “lasted 
till  he  was  tired  of  it.” — Bangor. 

Eailway  Koute  from  JIanceester  to 
jVTilford. — A prospectus  has  been  issued,  under, 
it  is  said,  iiiHuential  Manchester  and  other 
auspices,  of  a “ Manchester  and  Milford  Railway 
Company,”  with  a capital  of  555,000/.,  in  55,000 
shares  of  10/.  each  (deposit  1/.  per  share),  and 
limited  responsibility.  In  reference  to  one  im- 
portant recommendation,  namely,  coast  defence, 
the  prospectus  says  “the  proposed  railway  com- 
pletes the  western  coast  line  from  Glasgow  to  tho 
extreme  point  of  Pembrokeshire,  making  all  the 
great  garrisons  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
the  kingdom  available  for  concentration  on  any 
point  of  the  undefended  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Wales.” 

Music  for  tee  Million. — “The  Music  Pub- 
lishing Company  (Limited)  ” is  being  established, 
with  a capital  of  25,000/.,  in  1/.  sliares,  and  a. 
ready-made  business  in  the  City,  for  the  sale  of 
music  of  all  kinds  at  very  low  prices.  They  have 
already  issued  a catalogue  of  many  items,  in  which 
3d.  a sheet  is  the  general  price,  although,  it  is 
said,  “printed  on  better  paper  than  the  best  of 
the  dear  music,  by  the  improved  process  which 
won  the  large  medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition.” 
The  whole  of  the  musical  works  pnblislied  by  the 
company  are  said  to  be  suitable  for  school  use,  and 
for  school  prizes,  as  well  ns  for  family  practice. 
The  offices  of  the  company  are  at  19,  St.  Peter’s- 
hill,  St.  Paul’s,  E.C. 

New  Bron/e  Coinage.— The  first  contract  for 
the  execution  of  a portion  of  the  new  bronze 
coinage  has  just  been  taken  by  James  Watt  & Co., 
of  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
(juantity  contracted  for  amounts  to  between  1,700 
and  1,800  tons,  or  something  like  250  or  300 
millions  of  pence,  halfpence,  and  farthings. 

Another  Park  proposed  for  IIalifan. — 
Shroggs-wood  estate,  near  Lee-bridge,  is  proposed 
as  a second  park  for  Halifax,  and  a design, 
the  execution  of  which  will  cost  2,000/.,  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Gay,  of  the  Underclili'e  Cemetery, 
for  laying  it  out  into  carriage  drives  and  walks, 
with  cricket-grounds,  bowling-greens,  and  archery - 
stands. 

Free  Reading-room  and  Lierart. — The 
foundation-stone  of  a free  reading-room,  lecture- 
room,  and  library,  for  Garston  (Liveipool),  hiis 
been  laid.  It  is  intended  to  erect  a building  in 
the  mi.xed  style  of  architecture.  The  site  was 
given  by  Mr.  George  Heald,  and  it  will  bo  con- 
structed so  as  to  accommodate  from  400  to  500 
persons.  The  building  will  contain  a reading- 
room,  a lecture-room,  and  a library;  and  a cottage 
for  the  keeper  of  the  place  will  be  erected  in  close 
contiguity.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  1,000/. 
Mes.srs.  Ilay,  of  Liverpool,  are  the  architects; 
and  Mr.  John  Jone.’,  of  Aigburth,  is  the  builder. 

O’Connell  and  Architecture. — The  Times 
says, — Mr.  Daniel  O’Connell,  of  Derrynanc 
Abbey,  grandson  of  “ The  Liberator,”  after 
having  completed  his  course  of  study  under  Mr. 
Hansom,  the  architect,  and  improved  his  observa- 
tion by  inspecting  the  best  specimens  of  church 
architecture  in  classic  lauds,  has  determined  to 
commence  bis  profession  in  Dublin  sxs  au  architect. 

Hew  Gardens  now  aflbrd  a pleasant  ramble. 
The  large  masses  of  rhododendrons,  and  other 
American  plants,  on  each  side  of  the  grand 
promenade,  are  in  perfection,  being  in  full  riower. 
The  conservatory,  or  Australian  house,  too,  is  very 
attractive. 

Tee  Dates  of  Streets  and  Buildings. — 
Many  houses  of  various  dates — some  of  them  in 
no  way  remarkable  for  external  appearance, — the 
time,  and  some  short  circumstances  connected  with 
their  erection,  attract  a certain  amount  of  atten- 
tion from  the  wayfarer;  and,  as  time  rolls  on, 
the  value  of  those  dates  becomes  the  greater. 
Why,  therefore,  should  this  good  old-fashioned 
custom  be  so  little  thought  of  in  these  modern 
days  ? It  should  he  considered  that,  in  due 
course,  the  present  reign,  and  all  connected  with 
it,  will  become  antiquities,  when  the  marks  which 
record  the  structures  of  ()ueeu  Victoria’s  times 
will  he  looked  upon  with  as  much  interest  as 
those  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  now  are  by  us. 


Unsafe  Bog  on  South  Coast  Railway. — A 
correspondent,  “ G.  R.  L.,”  states  that  he  lately 
drew  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  South 
Coast  lino  of  railway  to  a boggy  piece  of  ground 
on  the  line  between  Steyning  and  Henfield,  which 
has  given  much  trouble,  and  is  considered  to  be 
still  unsafe.  Piles  for  the  line  were  driven  60  or 
70  feet  down,  it  is  said,  without  finding  a firm 
bottom,  and  “G.  R.  L.”  has  suggested  that  some 
such  tubes  as  those  of  the  Menai-bridge,  or  pon- 
toons, should  be  laid,  on  which  to  run  the  line; 
or  piles  on  each  side,  bolted  together  across  the 
road,  and  a lining  of  prepared  planks  laid  to 
float  tho  line.  In  various  instances,  in  the  in- 
tersection of  the  country  by  railways,  bogs  were 
safely  crossed,  after  much  trouble  and  many 
failures,  by  means  of  floats  of  brushwood,  peat  or 
turf,  and  timber,  on  which  the  ground-soil  of  the 
line  was  laid,  after  immense  quantities  of  earth 
and  stones  had  been  swallowed  up  without  filling 
the  bog,  and  even,  in  some  eases,  after  tlie  line 
itself  had  been  repeatedly  absorbed.  Chat  Moss, 
the  great  morass  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester line  is  a case  in  point. 

Proposed  Sicilian  Mosaics  for  St.  Paul’s. 
— It  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Penrose  that  many  may 
be  glad  of  a way  being  pointed  out  of  doing  some- 
thing by  which  we  may  benefit  the  citizens  of 
Palermo  at  a time  when,  by  their  noble  conduct, 
they  have  won  all  our  sympathy,  and  when,  owing 
to  the  cruel  destruction  of  so  much  of  their  pro- 
perty by  the  Neapolitans,  any  encouragement  to 
their  arts  and  manufactures  will  be  peculiarly 
valuable.  He  says, — “ The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul’s,  it  is  well  kuown,  are  earnestly  engaged  in 
making  the  cathedral  as  useful  and  as  perfect  as 
they  can,  and  would  be  willing,  if  funds  were 
available,  to  decorate  its  walls,  &c.,  with  the  rich 
and  durable  ornament  of  mosaic  work.  A fair 
commencement  could  be  made  with  about  500/. 
in  hand.  The  cost  of  the  material  would  be 
about  half  the  whole  expense  of  the  finished  work. 
There  is  a manufactory  of  tho  material  at  Palermo, 
where  it  has  been  largely  used  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Duomo  of  Monrenle  after  a destructive  fire 
some  years  ago.  As  there  can  be  but  few  of  your 
readers  who  <lo  not  sympathise  with  the  Sicilians, 
who  have  such  peculiar  claims  upon  us  and  are 
now  dreadfully  impoverished  by  oppression,  should 
any  be  disposed  to  encourage  the  beautiful  art  for 
which  I am  pleading,  and  will  intrust  me  with 
subscriptions  for  that  purpose,  I will  undertake 
that  the  requisite  proportion  of  such  money  shall 
be  immediately  laid  out  at  Palermo  in  the  purchase 
of  the  material,  and  the  work  here  forwarded  as 
rapidly  as  it  will  admit  of.” 


TEliTDERS 


For  the  Londoa-briflgc  Railway  Terminus  Hotel.  Mr. 
Henry  Carrey,  architect.  Quantities  iuppUed  by  Mr. 
J,  H.  Slradwick 


Myers 

0 

Mo.xon  

Holland  & Hennan 

122,629 

Downs  

0 

For  the  erection  of  new 

buildings  in  Brick-lane,  Spitai- 

fields,  for  Mr.  E.  Zuccani. 

Mr.  J.  Stutely,  architect : — 

Lucas  

0 

I’Anson  

Mansfield, jun.  ... 

11,439 

0 

Heath  

0 

Piper 

0 

Ashby  & Horner. . . 

Little 

11, 352 

Conder 

Ashby  & Sons 

10,744 

0 

For  a pair  of  semi-detached  houses  at  Sydenham,  Kent. 
Mr.  George  Low,  architect: — 

Porter 

0 

W’ood  (1:  Son 

2,7fi8 

0 

George  

0 

McLennan  & Bird 

2,633 

F.  Adams  & Co. . . . 

0 

Riley  

0 

Allen  & Co 

Todd,  jnii 

0 

Rudkin,  jun 

y 

Amos  

0 

Dennett 

Humphries  &Lu.xford  (accepted;  2,295 

0 

For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  and  dryinff-she’d. 
Market-street,  Bermondsey,  for  Mr.  George  Mathews. 
Messrs.  Porters  it  Markham,  architects.  Quantities 


supplied ; — 

J.  J.  & F.  Coleman ^2,7G5  0 0 

Marsland  & Son 2, -ins  0 0 

Wills  2,296  0 0 

W'ells  (accepted) 2,2.'5a  0 0 


for  Mr.  George  -Mathews.  Messrs.  Porters  & Markham, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Marsland  & Son iflHOo  0 0 

W'llls  i,4(j8  0 0 

Wells  (accepted)  i,38i  0 0 

Alternative  estimates,  substituting  ironwork  in  lieu  of 
brick  piers  for  upper  stories ; — 

Marsland  it  Son .ifl./Sa  0 0 

Wills  1,69s  0 0 

Wells  1,6/6  0 0 


For  Whitby  Union  Workhouse,  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire. Messrs.  J.  B.  & W.  Atkinson,  architects,  York. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  B.  Wormald,  surveyor,  York 
For  the  entire  Works. 

Linfoot  if5,096  18  0 

Langdale  4,189  0 0 

Masonry,  Brickwork,  and  Carpenter  and  Joiner's  Work, 

Robinson  j6'3,816  0 0 

Langdale  .3,197  0 0 

Masonry  and  Brickwork. 

Keswick ^^2,630  0 0 

Linfoot  2.400  i)  0 

Shaftoe  2, -100  0 0 

Reed 2,333  0 0 

Btaslering. 

Bolton  .£'298  0 0 

Croft  & Co 290  0 0 

Rawling 284  0 0 

Meckinan 250  0 0 

Ingham  & Co 219  10  0 

Cook  229  19  6 

Bolton  216  0 0 

Carpenter  and  Joiner's  Work. 

Bellaby  £1,386  0 0 

Holmes 1,1 6i)  0 i) 

Stating. 

Cattley  & Sons £’3-'i0  0 0 

Ellis 319  0 0 

Sanderson 317  37  u 

T.  Overend  303  0 0 

J.  Overend  290  0 o' 

PlumOing  and  Gluxing. 

Smith £490  0 0 

Varrill 455  S 0 

Brown  & Sons .jno  0 n 

Dickinson S90  0 0 

Fainting. 

Roadman  £'U1  0 7 

Moore 1114  0 i) 

Bcadncll 96  10  0 

Tenuers  Accepteu. 

Masonry,  Brickteork,  and  Carpenter  and  Joiner's  Work. 

Langdale  £"3,197  0 9 

Plastering, 

Bolton  216  0 0 

Slating. 

J.  Overeud  290  0 0 

Plumbing  and  Glazing. 

Brown  & Sons -lOO  0 0 

Painting. 

Beadnell 96  10  0 


£■4,199  10  0 


For  the  first  pair  of  semi-detached  villas  ontbeWin- 
chester-road  otate,  Basingstoke,  Hants,  of  the  Basing- 
stoke and  Eastrop  Building  Ct>mpany.  Mr.  Greeuway, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Green 

Budden  £'1,-171  0 0 

Nichols 1,445  0 0 

Evans,  Brothers 1,418  0 0 

Matthews  1,330  16  0 

Edgar 1,238  10  0 

Thorne  (accepted)  Ll/S  8 0 


For  certain  brick  and  pipe  sewers,  upwards  of  one  mile 
in  length,  about  to  be  constructed  for  the  Local  Board  of 
the  borough  of  Boston.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  surveyor 

Wilkinson £"1,372  0 0 

Booth  & Sons  t,35i)  0 0 

Barweli 1,245  0 0 

Baker 1,197  0 0 

Freemaji  (afterwardswithdrawn)  894  16  0 


For  alteration  of  and  addition  to  a villa  at  Pamdete, 
in  the  county  of  Devon.  Mr.  William  Henry  Reid,  archi- 


tect 

T.  May  £'1,300  0 0 

J.  Clarice 1,260  0 0 

.1.  Matchain 1,210  0 0 

J.  Marsliall  ],1I6  0 0 

Gully  & Co.  (accepted) 940  0 0 


For  repairs,  painting,  decorating,  &c.  St.  Barnabas 
Church,  St.  Luke's.  Mr.  J.  Hamnion,  architect 


General  Repairs 
Repairs,  to  Tower. 

J.  Porter  £653  ..  £283  .. 

W'tllis 477  ..  4 10  .. 

Elston  S68  .,  29s  .. 

G.  Porter 56o  ..  250  .. 

Hockeii 575  ..  232  .. 

Hardiman  & Sandon, . 56o  . . 225  . . 

Ileeps 470  ..  235  .. 

Meears 521  . . 212  . . 

Turner&Son  437  ..  333  .. 

Munday  (accepted). .. . 39s  ..  SO  .. 


Total. 

£916 

917 

s63 

8J0 

807 

795 

733 

.570 

475 


For  certain  additions  and  alterations  for  Mr.  James 
Nash,  at  his  house.  Heron’s  Nest,  Forest  Side,  Chiiigford, 
Essex.  Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley,  architect 


Brake 

Humphreys  , 

Sewell 

Barker  

Goodman  . . . 


£849  10  0 
T'S  0 0 
694  0 0 

683  10  0 

600  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Parsonage  House, 
Westhall,  near  Hallsworth.  Quantities  not  supplied. 
Mr.  George  Glover,  architect,  Lowestoft 


Cole £.597  18  0 

Artis  & Marsden S15  39  0 

Darby  & Bull  ,6io  0 0 

Smith  & Mortimer 145  0 0 


For  building  a new  toll-housc  at  Sherborne,  Dorset, 
for  the  Commissioners  of  the  turnpike.  Messrs.  Haggett 
& Pockliugton,  architects:— 


Guppy  £175  0 0 

G.  Croad  17:3  tj  n 

Williams  170  10  0 

J.  Croad 170  0 ft 

Evans l;ii  30  (i 

England  (accepted)  122  5 t> 
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The  British  Associatinn,  at 
O.iford — Efforts  to  Bam  the 
CoinUlion  of  the  JForlcinn 
dimes. 

HE  meeting  of  the 
British  Association 
for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science, 
just  ended, has  been 
productive  of  the 
usual  amount  of 
matter  profession- 
ally important  to  us, 
and  of  much  that 
would  be  interesting  to 
all  our  readers.  To 
some  of  the  questions 
we  can  do  little  more 
than  refer, — as  those  of 
the  Antiquity  of  the 
Human  Race,  which 
could  not  have  found 
a more  appropriate 
place  for  discussion, 
tlian  the  • university 
where  science  seems  to 
liave  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining 
status  as  a pursuit 
side  by  side  with  theology 
and  classical  learning.  We 
shall  give  notes  of  some  of 
the  papers  on  the  subjects 
that  more  immediately  con- 
cern  us,  and  reference  to 
others  which  may  perhaps  be 
imblislied  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

The  selection  of  Oxford  this  year,  as  the 
meeting  place,  was  altogether  a happy  one  ; 
and  will  do  much  to  confirm  the  tendency 
observable  in  the  University,  of  late  yeare, 
towards  several  objects.  The  iluseum  is  now 
so  far  progressed  to  completion  that  it  was 
opened  fur  the  co7iversazio7ii ; and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  efforts  the  University  lias 
made  in  a similar  number  of  years  by  building, — 
though  collections  and  libraries,  even  such  as 
are  devoted  specially  to  science,  the  University 
possessed  (as  well  as  works  of  art),  no  less 
than  institutions  of  a difierent  character. 
Architectural  mi  is  forcing  its  way  through  the 
untiquarianism  or  reproduction  .still  somewhat 
prevalent  in  new  buildings  of  the  colleges  ; and 
the  commencement  of  an  effort  to  promote  the 
work  of  education  amongst  classes  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  University,  has  been  made. 
Persons  qualified  to  judge,  say  that  opposition 
to  what  is  called  the  spirit  of  the  age  does  not 
exist,  unless  with  undergraduates.  Whatever 
the  branch  of  pursuit,  Oxford  now  offers  edu- 
cational advantages,  the  amount  of  which 
must  surprise  one  who  visits  the  libraries  and 
collections  for  the  first  time  ; and  though  the 
nature  of  the  stone  has  prevented  the  preserva- 
tion of  much  that  would  have  been  now  interest- 
ing in  the  details  of  architecture,  abundance 
of  tins  is  left,  as  well  as  a beauty  of  “ old 
patrician  trees,”  of  shaded  walks  by  water- 
side, and  of  lawns  and  gardens,  which  no 
other  place  in  the  world  possesses  combined 
with  and  enliancing  so  large  an  amount  of 
architectural  beauty,  and  enhanced  by  so 
much  as  there  is  of  antiquarian  interest,  or 
associations  with  the  place.  To  the  true  archi- 
tect, the  relies  of  work  of  his  art  in  O.xford 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  buildings  of 
Mediceval  origin.  Inigo  Jones  is  represented 
there,  as  by  manuscript  notes  to  books  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Worcester  College,  and  by  gate- 
ways (though  not  the  best  of  his  works,  but 
amongst  the  most  interesting)  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  ; Wren  is  identified  with  the  University, 
almost  as  much  as  with  London  ; and,  besides 
his  buildings,  five  volumes  of  his  di-awings  are 
preserved ; whilst  the  Radcliff'e  Library,  by 


Gibbs,  is  a fine  work,  decoratively  considered, 
as  well  as  structurally, — the  vestibule  forming 
the  lower  stoiy  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 
domical  vaulting  in  existence.  Much  has  been 
said,  both  of  the  distant  eff’ect  of  Oxford,  and 
of  the  principal  street  as  a lesson  of  street- 
architectime.  In  both  cases,  the  reference  is 
justified,  and  might  still  afford  hints, — in  the 
former  case,  towards  elucidation  of  the  question 
of  effect  froin  forms  of  two  very  different 
styles,  occurring  in  the  same  field  of  view ; and 
in  the  latter,  in  many  ways,  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  what  is  wanted  in  London.  The 
present  entrance  to  Oxford  from  the  rail- 
way, however,  is  disappointing ; and  only  on 
entering  from  the  opposite  side,  or  over  the 
bridge  by  Magdalen  College,  does  the  stranger 
realize  the  beauty  of  the  combined  archi- 
tecture and  foliage,  of  the  curving  street, 
and  of  the  groups  and  succession  of  buildings. 
The  important  part  in  this  eff’ect,  played  by 
Queen’s  College,  a building  good  in  masses, 
but  somewhat  plain  in  details,  is  worthy  of 
attention  ; as  also  is  the  value  of  the  clear 
atmosphere  generally,  and  of  the  not  smoke- 
encrusted  stone  of  a considerable  number  of 
the  buildings.  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why,  in  attention  paid  to  architecture, 
the  art  alone,  or  what  is  most  valuable,  is  not 
now  appreciated  as  deseived.  Though  this 
art-subject  is  enticing  ; and  though  there  is 
much  in  Museum  building  structurally,  and  in 
the  other  new  buildings  decoratively,  that  might 
at  another  time  be  spoken  of  with  advantage, 
it  w'as  the  object  with  which  we  commenced, 
to  chronicle  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association.  To  that  subject,  therefore,  we 
return. 

The  chair  was  taken,  in  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre,  by  the  Prince  Consort,  on  "Wednesday 
in  last  week,  when  he  briefly  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  resigned  the  presidency  to  Lord 
Wrottesley.  The  address  of  the  new  presi- 
dent related  chiefly  to  the  science  in  which  he 
has  become  eminent ; but  noticed  the  progress 
made  in  some  other  branches  of  inquiry.  In 
1814,  when  Lord  "Wrottesley’s  residence  in  tlie 
University  commenced,  science  was  represented 
by  the  geologists  chiefly,  as  Buckland,  Bro- 
derip,  the  two  Conybeares,  and  Kidd  ; though 
there  were  chemical  lectures  by  the  last  of 
those  named,  and  some  on  experimental  philo- 
sophy by  Rigaud.  The  Radcliff'e  Observatory 
was  inactive.  After  1818,  the  mathematical 
branches  of  study  improved,  and  others  were 
not  neglected  ; and  in  183!)  a good  appoint- 
ment was  }nade  to  the  office  of  Radcliff’e 
Observer.  The  progress  continued  till  at 
length  a sum  approaching  to  100,000/.  had 
been  expended  on  the  New  Museum.  The 
president  then  adverted  to  the  repeal  of  the 
statute  which  enforced  attendance  on  two 
courses  of  lectures,  and  to  the  rejection  of  a 
proposal  that  the  undergraduate,  after  passing 
his  first  two  classical  examinations,  should  be 
permitted  to  select  his  own  line  of  study,  both 
which  decLsions  he  did  not  approve  of.  After 
alluding  to  the  Middle  Class  Examinations,  he 
passed  to  the  subject  of  astronomy.  Treating 
of  this,  he  showed  the  respective  advantages  of 
the  labour  undertaken  in  observatories,  public 
and  private,  and  noticed  the  speculations  on 
the  nature  of  comets  and  of  the  sun,  and  tlic 
existence  of  an  inteqffanetary  ether.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  management  of  the  Parliamentary 
gi-ant  to  the  Royal  Society,  as  an  example, 
and  of  the  importance  of  such  aid  to  investi- 
gation. He  then  passed  to  a notice  of  the 
principal  results  of  research  in  the  science  of 
chemistry,  especially  regarding  the  processes 
of  substitution,  or  displacement  of  one  element 
or  organic  group  by  another  more  or  less 
analagous ; and  he  mentioned  some  practical 
applications,  as  those  in  the  dyes  extracted 
from  aniline  for  the  colour  known  as  mauve 
and  others.  These  processes,  we  may  mention, 
were  subsequently  refciTcd  to  in  the  chemical 
section,  as  well  as  investigations  also  refeiTed 
to  by  the  president,  on  the  nature  of  ozone. 
Respecting  the  antiquity  of  man,  the  opinion 
originally  published  by  M.  Boucher  do  Perthes 
in  1847,  relative  to  the  remains  in  the  valley  of 
the  Somme,  had  been  confirmed  since  last  year. 
Flint  implements  found  were  as  ancient  as  a 
mass  of  gravel  which  filled  the  lower  parts  of 


the  valley  between  Abbeville  and  Amiens.  The 
gravel  is  an  ancient  ffuviatile  alluvium,  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  loAvest  depressions  ; and 
changes  in  the  physical  geography,  comprising 
both  the  filling  up.Avith  sediment  and  drift, 
and  the  partial  re-excaA'ation  of  the  valley, 
must  have  followed  since  old  river  beds  AS’cre 
at  some  former  periods  the  receptacles  of  the 
worked  flints.  The  old  alluvium,  whether  at 
higher  or  lower  levels,  consists  not  only  of  the 
^avel  with  the  worked  flints,  but  also  of  super- 
imposed beds  of  sand  and  loam,  in  Avhich  are 
many  fresh-wator  and  land  shells  of  species 
now  existing  ; but  with  the  shells,  are  found 
bones  of  extinct  animals.  The  same  bones  are 
found  sometimes  in  the  gi’avel.  After  some 
further  statements,  respecting  discovery  of 
bones  elsewhere,  elucidatory  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  a reference  to  the  progress  of  physi- 
ology, the  address  concluded  with  an  eloquent 
peroration. 

The  most  interesting  subject  in  the  address 
just  mentioned,  was  referred  to  in  papers  in 
the  geological,  the  zoological  and  botanical, 
and  the  geographical  and  ethnological  sec- 
tions. One  of  these  papers,  by  Dr.  Jame.s 
Hunt,  in  the  section  last-named,  leil  to  a most 
animated  discussion.  So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  none  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  sections  are  properly  reported.  The 
loss  through  the  omission  is  veiy  great ; as  the 
discussion.s  often  supply  matter  as  valuable  as 
that  of  the  paper,  and  sometimes  Avhat  is  neces- 
sary to  correction  of  statements  contained  in  it. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  ho  in  two  places  at  once, 
or  even  to  ascertain  exactly  Avhen  papers  are 
to  be  read,  we  bave  ourselves  to  regret  the  loss 
of  much  that  we  should  have  been  disposed  to 
publish. 

In  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Section, 
amongst  the  papers  read  were  the  following  : — 
“ On  the  Tri.section  of  an  Angle  by  Plane 
Gcometiy,”  by  Mr.  Patrick  Cody  ; “ On  the 
Principles  of  the  Solar  Camera,”  and  “ On  the 
Means  of  Increasing  the  Angle  of  Binocular 
Instruments,  in  order  to  obtain  a Ster-eoscopic 
Effectin  proportion  to  their  Magnifying  Power,” 
by  Mr.  Ciaudet : “ On  some  Optical  Illusions 
connected  with  the  Inversion  of  Perspective,” 
by  Sir  David  Brewster  ; ‘‘  On  his  own  Percep- 
tion of  Colours,”  by  Dr.  Gladstone  ; “ On  an 
Instrument  for  exhibiting  any  Mixture  of  tho 
Spectrum,”  and  “ On  the  Results  of  Bernoulli’s 
Theory  of  Gases,  as  applied  to  their  internal 
Friction,  their  Dift’usion,  andtheir  conductivity 
for  Heat,”  by  Professor  Maxwell ; “ Experi- 
ments and  Conclusions  on  Binocular  Vision,” 
&c.,  by  Professor  "W.  B.  Rogers  ; “ On  a new 
Geometrical  Method  for  establishing  the  Tlieory 
of  Conic  Sections,”  and  “ On  an  Improved 
Instrument  for  describing  Spirals,  invented 
by  Henry  Johnson,”  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Booth  ; 
“ On  a new  Analyzing  Prism,”  by  Professor 
Jellett;”  “ Further  Researches  regarding  the 
Laws  of  Chromatic  Dispersion,”  by  Mr.  Mungo 
Ponten  ; “ On  the  Chromascope,”  by  Mr.  John 
Smith,  of  Perth;  “ Descrijition  of  a New 
Reflecting  Instrument  for  Angular  Measure- 
ments ; and  of  another  for  Measuring  Actual 
Distances,”  by  Mi\  Patrick  Adie  ; and  “ On 
the  Triplicity  of  Sound,”  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Earnshaw. 

In  the  Chemical  Section,  amongst  the  papers 
read  Avere  the  folloAving  : — “On  the  Deodoriza- 
tiou  of  ScAvage,”  by  Dr.  Bird,— which  did  not 
place  the  subject  in  a more  advanced  position, 
whilst  the  discussion  showed  a concurrence  of 
unfaA'onrablc  vicAvs  of  the  immediate  prospects  ; 

“ On  Ozone,”  as  before  referred  to,  by  Dr. 
AndreAvs ; . and  “ On  the  Causes  of  Fire  in 
Turkey-red  Stoves,”  by  Dr.  "W.  Wallace. 

In  the  Geological  Section,  the  vicinity  of  Ox- 
ford Avas  described  by  Professor  Phillips  ; the 
Blenheim  iron  ore,  and  the  formations  below 
the  Great  Oolite  at  Stonesfield,  were  treated  of 
by  Mr.  Hull ; and  a ucav  map  of  the  neighbour- 
hood AA’as  exhibited  by  Sir  E.  I.  Murchison. 
The  geology  of  Cambridge  Avas  explained  by 
Professor  SedgAvick.  We  cannot,  hoAvever, 
find  space  even  for  the  names  of  the  majority 
of  the  interesting  papers  in  this  section.  Wo 
may  mention  that  there  Avas  one  “ On  the 
Course  of  the  Thames  from  Lechlade  to  Wind- 
sor, as  ruled  by  the  geological  formations  over 
which  it  passes,”  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Clutterbuclc. 
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In  the  Zoological  and  Botanical  Sectionj  Tve  ' 
may  refer  to  several  papers  on  the  Teredo,  and 
the  mischief  caused  by  it  to  timber  in  "water  ; 
and  a vote  of  money  was  announced  at  the 
concluding  meeting  of  the  Association,  for  the 
prosecution  of  research  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. In  this  section  there  were  several  papers 
on  the  views  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  others,  tliat 
the  progression  of  organisms  is  determined  by 
law  of  which  we  may  mention  one  by  Profes- 
sor Draper,  which  treated  of  tho  intellectual 
development  of  Europe. 

In  the  Geographical  Section,  Mr.  John 
Crawford  read  a paper  disputing  the  Aryan, 
or  Indo-Germanic  Theory  of  Races  ; and  there 
were  other  papers  on  analogous  subjects, — as 
one  by  Dr.  Robert  Knox,  “ On  the  Origin  of 
the  Arts,  and  the  Iniiuence  of  Race  in  their 
Development.”  A paper  was  read  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting,  by  the  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor Graves,  “On  the  Arrangement  of  the 
Forts  and  Dwelling-places  of  the  Ancient  Irish 
and  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  works  of 
tho  Isthmus  of  Suez  Canal,  by  Mr.  Daniel  A. 
Lange.  In  the  same  section,  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright  had  given  an  account  of  the  Excava- 
tions at  Wroxeter,  bringing  up  the  particulars 
to  the  latest  discoveries. 

The  papers  in  tho  two  remaining  sections, — 
tliose  of  “Economic  Scieuce  and  Statistics,”  and 
“ Mechanical  Science,” — were  some  of  them 
of  great  value  or  interest ; and  these  we  shall 
notice  more  minutely.  Passing  over  a paper 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  “ On  the  Phy- 
siological as  well  as  Psychological  Limit  to 
Mental  Labour,” — a subject,  however,  of  great 
moment, — we  come  to  one  by  Mr.  Henry 
Roberts,  F.S.A.,  “ Notes  on  various  Ettbrts  to 
improvG  the  Domiciliary  condition  of  the 
Labouring  Classes.”  It  had  for  its  object  to 
remove  the  impression  operating  against  the 
erection  in  larger  niimhcr,  of  buildings  of  the 
improved  character,- — namely,  one  to  the  eflect 
tliat  they  cannot  ho  pecuniarily  remunerative. 
Reasons  Avere  adduced  for  the  failure  which 
bad  occurred  in  some  places  ; and  facts  were 
given  tending  to  show  there  had  been  a consi- 
derable number  of  cases  of  success.  It  appeared 
that  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes, 
from  six  buildings  in  diiiercnt  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  accommodating  3!)5  families,  had 
received,  after  deducting  all  current  expenses 
and  repairs,  a net  return  of  3|  per  cent,  on  the 
outlay.  On  two  lodging-houses,  one  of  them 
new,  the  retui'n  had  involved  a considerable 
loss,  either  because  the  buildings  were  too 
large,  or  in  some  other  way  not  adapted  to  the 
class  of  men  frequenting  the  neighbourhood. 
A similar  result  had  been  experienced  at  Mar- 
seilles, through  choice  of  a site  outside  the 
town — too  far  froin  the  men’s  daily  occupation ; 
Avhilst,  at  Leeds  and  Liverpool,  buildings  on  a 
smaller  scale,  better  placed,  had  required  to  be 
extended.  Passing  to  a consideration  of  the 
undertakings  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  although 
the  accounts  did  not  afford  the  same  facility 
as  in  the  other  case  for  ascertaining  the  pecu- 
niary return  on  the  im’estment,  the  author 
showed  that  from  the  Bagnigge  Well.s,  Strea- 
tham-street,  and  George-street  buildings,  the 
return  collectively,  after  deduction  of  | per 
cent,  for  repairs,  was  4j-  per  cent.  net.  The 
return  for  the  Streatham-street  building,  it 
should  be  stated,  was  higher  than  from  the 
other  two  ; that  is,  it  amounted  to  5 per  cent, 
net.  The  rents  were  fixed  below  those  usually 
paid  for  similar  accommodation.  The  new 
buildings  in  Portpool-lane  Avero  considered  to 
be  of  so  experimental  a character,  that  their 
results  formed  no  criterion,  “excepting  as  a 
caution  against  providing  largely  in  one  build- 
ing for  single  women.”  The  rooms  so  provided 
at  Portpool-lane  bad  not  been  fully  occupied  ; 
and  “ more  stringent  regulations  Avith  regard 
to  the  hours  of  closing,  and  more  constant 
supcivision  than  in  the  men’s  lodging-houses, 
proved  to  be  indispensable.”  We  trust  this 
comparative  ill-success  will  not  induce  the 
society  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  residences 
for  single  Avomcn  are  really  more  required  in 
London  than  for  single  men. 

In  his  calculation  of  the  return  on  tho  first- 
named  piles,  Ml’.  Roberts  explained,  4 per 


cent,  interest  Avas  taken  on  the  cost  of  the 
land.  In  the  case  of  the  two  lodging-houses, 
old  buildings  and  leasehold,  one  in  Charles- 
street  and  the  other  in  King-street,  the  return 
left,  after  deducting  per  centage  on  repairs, 
was  15  per  cent.  Repairs  in  the  above  calcu- 
lations are  taken  as  averaging  -|  per  cent,  only 
on  ncAv  buildings  ; 2 per  cent,  is  required  on 
old  buildings. 

In  the  case  of  three  old  courts  put  into  a 
good  sanitary  state  Avith  suitable  fittings,  the 
lodging-houso  included,  tho  return  had  been 
much  less  satisfactory.  In  1858,  it  Avas,  after 
deducting  l-^-  per  cent.,  about  1^  per  cent, 
only  ; Avlulst  in  the  past  year,  the  receipts 
Lad  diminished  considerably  ; and  even  the 
actual  benefit  resulting  othenrise,  Avas  not  that 
supposed, — as  a considerable  portion  of  the 
previous  tenants  had  been  ejected,  not  only  to 
reduce  the  number  to  a due  limit,  but  to  secure 
a more  eligible  class.  IIoAvcver,  from  the  figures, 
it  would  appear  that  whilst  old  buildings  may 
be  dealt  with,  for  men’s  lodging-houses,  Avith  a 
fair  prospect  (though  results  Avill  depend  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  Avork  is  done),  courts 
and  iild  buildings  for  families  in  the  metropolis 
Avill  not  yield  a satisfactory  return  after  pro- 
vision made  for  repairs,  and  for  a sinking-fund 
to  pay  ofi'  the  capital — which  there  should  be, 
especially  in  the  case  of  leasehold  property. 
It  was,  howoA’er,  stated  that  the  Hastings  Cot- 
tage Improvement  Society  during  the  past 
three  years,  had  succeeded  in  getting  a return 
of  C per  cent.  It  forms  the  main  part  of  that 
Society’s  principle,  to  disturb  existing  occu- 
pants as  little  as  possible.  There  i.s  a reserve 
fund  of  1 per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  sanitary  and  moral  results  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  two  London  societies,  need  not 
be  here  recapitulated.  The  point  required 
to  be  got  at,  is  the  reason  for  any  ill  success 
AA-hich  there  has  been  in  the  financial  returns, 
and  in  the  extent  to  which  the  example  has 
boon  folloAvcd  by  speculators,  or  by  philan- 
thropists who  would  gladly  select  tho  form  of 
iiiA'cstment  in  buildings  of  the  kind  referred, 
Avere  they  assirred  of  a moderate  return.  The 
sanitary  and  moral  effects,  taking  them  as 
a mere  drop  in  the  ocean  of  the  exteirt  and 
vast  population  of  London,  the  author  did  not 
consider  Avere  unimport.Aiit,  or  Avhen  compared 
with  those  in  Paris,  obtained  by  a GoA’crnment 
subvention  of  10,000,000  francs.  For  descrip- 
tion of  Avhat  had  been  done  in  the  British 
metropolis,  the  author  referred  to  his  paper 
“ On  the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Labouring  Classes,”  given  in  the  “ Transactions 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Social  Science,”  for  1858. 

Still,  facts  remained  to  be  stated  regarding 
financial  success  in  London.  At  Shadwcll, 
close  to  the  line  of  the  BlaclcAvall  Railway, 
some  miserable  dwellings  came  into  tho  pos- 
session of  a gentleman,  Mr.  W.  E.  Hilliard,  of 
Gray’s-inn,  who  thereupon  decided  to  endoa- 
A'our  to  improve  his  OAvn  property,  and  also  by 
example  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
old  dwellings  v’cre  replaced  by  a street,  with 
dwellings  on  Mr.  Roberts’s  plan,  as  exhibited 
in  1801  in  the  Prince  Consort’s  Model  Houses. 
There  are  tAventy-eiglit  blocks,  each  of  four 
residences — 112  families  in  all  being  provided 
for.  Tho  cost  of  each  block  was  4H7Z.  ; and, 
after  alloAA'ing  for  ground-rent  and  all  charges, 
tlie  authority  of  the  OAvner  was  given  that  they 
continued  to  “pay  upAvnrds  of  6 per  cent., 
and,  in  fact,  nearly  7 per  cent.,  as  a net  return 
on  the  investment whilst  the  same  com- 
petent judge  spoke  of  the  facts  as  of  “ per- 
haps more  consequence,”  that  the  houses  Avere 
“ almost  constantly  let,”  and  Averc  “ appre- 
ciated by  the  tenants  ’’—who,  “ as  a rule,” 
were  “imetty  stationary,  and  not  migratory, 
as  that  class  frequently  are.” 

Thus,  as  in  tho  last-named  case,  we  have  an 
outlay  (of  14,000Z.)  on  new  building.s,  contain- 
ing 448  rooms,  kitchens  included,  yielding 
G to  7 per  cent. ; whilst  the  cost  of  putting 
into  sanitary  condition  tho  three  old  courts 
before  alluded  to,  Avhicli  contain  275  rooms 
and  a lodging-house  with  forty  beds,liad  been 
upAvards  of  7,000/. ; and,  in  that  instance,  the 
return  on  outlay  has  been  Ij  per  cent.,  after 
deducting  H per  cent,  for  repairs,  but  making 
no  allowance  for  sinking  fund. 
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The  Windsor  Royal  Society,  Avith  9,000/. 
invested,  now  pays  4 per  cent. : at  LiA’erpool 
the  Frederick-street  dwellings,  for  twenty-tbi’ce 
families,  pay  4|  per  cent. ; and  the  Association 
at  Brighton  gets  a fair  return.  Not  fewer  than 
twenty  societies  have  been  established  in  pro- 
A'incial  toAras,  the  results  to  occupants  being  in 
every  case  beneficial ; and,  whilst  the  financial 
results  have  varied  so  far  as  to  show  the  ne- 
cessity of  competent  skill  in  planning,  and 
watchful  siTpervision,theyarc  yetvaluable.  One 
instance  from  Scotland, — that  of  the  Pilrig 
Model  Bihldings,  near  Leith-walk,  Edin- 
burgh,— Avas  added  by  Mr.  Roberts.  There 
are  forty-four  dwellings  in  three  blocks,  with 
, access  on  both  sides,  the  upper  floor  tenements 
approached  from  one  side,  and  the  ground-floor 
from  the  other.  By  economy  the  cost  was  only 
4,052/.  15s.  9d.,orabout  92/.  per  house.  The  rent 
of  theAvholeis  303/.  19s.,  or  varying  from  51. 5s.  to 
9/.  15s.,  per  house,  one-half  of  them  not  exceed- 
ing 6/.  Gs.  per  house.  The  rents  Avere  purposely 
made  Ioaa".  After  deduction  of  all  expenses, 
namely,  fee  duty,  22/.  14b.  lOd.  ; insurance, 
51.  12s.  Gd.  ; rates  and  taxes,  13/.  11s.  2id. ; 
repairs,  13/.  4s.  7d. ; management,  21/.  6.s.  3d. ; 
and  paying  a diAudend  of  5 per  cent,  (less 
income-tax),  a balance  of  30/.  13s.  Id.  was  la.st 
year  added  to  the  sinking  fund,  from  wliich 
suncli-y  expenses,  as  painting  and  papering,  arc 
defrayed,  this  fund  now  amounting  to  nearly 
200/.  Thedemandfortbetcnementsisgenerally 
six  times  the  supply.  Besides  these  instances, 
allusion  Avas  made  to  what  had  been  done 
through  enlarged  views  of  self-interest  by  many 
large  proprietors  and  companies,  and  to  tho 
possible  development  of  the  machinery  of 
Building  Societies.  Improvement  m the  metro- 
polis, the  author  urged,  as  we  have  often, should 
be  consequent  upon  demolition  for  new  streets, 
andshould  beenforced.  Astandingordcrof  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  investigation  of  .such 
cases,  he  .said,  had  become  a dead  letter.  The 
Legislature  should  interfere  in  the  case  of  all 
tenements  let  at  low  rents,  as  in  the  lodging- 
houses  ; though  such  a power  exists  in  the  City. 

In  the  discussion  Avhich  followed  the  reading, 
Mr.  Edwin  ChadAvick  contended  that  results 
of  improvement  were  even  more  faA'Ourable  to 
the  object  of  the  author  of  the  paper  than 
Avoiild  be  supposed  from  what  bad  been  stated. 
.He  did  not,  however,  we  thought,  add  much  to 
the  argument  to  he  addressed  to  capitalists, 
and  in  favour  of  good  planning  and  internal 
arrangement  of  tenements  ; though  be  adduced 
the  facts  of  the  g-ain  by  sanitary  measures  in 
tovras.  Reference  being  made  to  the  branch 
of  the  subject  connected  with  cottages  in 
agricultural  districts,  Mr.  C.  H.  Bracehridge 
described  some  cottages  Avhich  be  had  built  at 
Atherstone,  WarAvickshirc,  each  containing 
equal  to  three  bed-rooms,  and  AA’hicli  had  cost, 
exclusive  of  closets  at  the  back,  but  inclusive 
of  a common  Avash-hoiise  and  dust-bin  to  a 
gi-oup  of  five  houses,  as  avcU  as  pathway, 
81/.  6s.  a cottage.  The  object  of  low  cost,  and 
the  provision  of  the  third  bed-room,  were 
attained  by  placing  the  bed-room  in  the  roof — 
altogether,  or  nearly  so.  The  roof  being  con- 
structcclAvithfiueen-postSjtheroomwasgotintho 
space  between  the  “ queens.”  The  area  in  tho 
clear,  covered  by  each  house,  was  21  feet  by  13 
feet : the  room  on  the  ground  floor  Avas  13  feet 
square  ; and  the  space  for  stairs  and  other 
features  of  the  plan,  13  feet  by  8 feet,  including 
the  partition.  The  room  in  the  roof,  which 
ran  from  end  to  end,  Avas  of  adequate  height ; 
and  it  cost  about  G/.  of  the  amount  named  as 
that  for  the  Avhole  cottage.  This  room  Avas 
not,  it  Avas  true,  a veiT"  good  one  ; and  it  had 
to  he  reached  by  some  kind  of  ladder  : never- 
theless, it  served  the  purpose,  and  it  had  an 
advantage  over  a better  room — as  it  could  not 
so  well  bo  let.  Water  supply,  except  that  from 
the  roof,  is  not  included  in  the  amount  named. 

Subsequently  in  the  same  section,  a paper, 
by  Mr.  ll.  J.  Ker  Porter,  M.R.I.A.,  w.as  read, 
entitled  “ Hints  on  the  best  Plan  of  Cottage 
for  Agricultural  Labourers.”  It  Avas  useful 
as  showing"'  tho  disposition  on  tho  part  of 
tenants  in  certain  districts,  to  pay  a moderately 
increased  rent  for  dwellings,  better  built,  and 
provided  with  means  of  ventilation.  Having 
remarked  that  in  the  cottages  of  farm  labourers, 
besides  the  defective  drainage  and  ventilation, 
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the  evil  of  cold  air  was  felt, — as  from  construc- 
tion of  the  walls,  in  some  cases,  of  “ wattle 
and  dab,”  or  wickerwork,  covered  with  un- 
tempered mortar, — the  framework  of  which 
was  always  giving  way,  so  that  doors  and  win- 
dows could  not  be  kept  water-tight, — the  author 
said  he  had  had  thatched  roofs  of  such  build- 
ings underpinned^  with  brick  walls,  in  which 
new  doors  and  windows  were  added,  at  a cost 
of  from  lOl.  to  12?.  a cottage,  for  which  altera- 
tion the  occupiers  were  willing  to  have  5 per 
cent,  on  the  outlay  added  to  their  rent.  In 
some  new  cottages,  of  which^Mr.  Porter  showed 
drawings,  ventilation  was  secured,  he  said,  by 
a 4-inch  square  opening,  near  the  ceiling  of 
each  apartment,  connected  -with  a flue  of  the 
same  size,  carried  to  the  gable  of  the  house  for 
egress  ; or  several  of  such  flues  might  be  con- 
nected together.  On  an  estate  in ' Ireland, 
where  tliis  arrangement  was  adox^ted,  immu- 
nity from  fever  had  been  shown  in  contrast 
with  the 'cases  which  bad  occurred  in  neigh- 
bouring dwellings.  In  the  new  dwellings, 
for  defective  lead-lights,  or  iron  casements, 
sashes,  svivel-himg,  were  substituted,  formed, 
— the  outer  jiart  of  the  sash  of  wood,  and  the 
inner  divisions  of  |-inch  hoop  iron,  cut  half 
through  at  the  intensections.  Thus,  with 
strength,  there  was  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  add  to,  or  take  from,  the  outer  sides  of  the 
sash,  to  make  them  fit  tightly.  After  the 
erection  of  one  cottage,  on  an  estate  in  the 
county  of  Huntingdon,  so  many  tenants  w’ere 
desirous  of  the  benefit  of  like  improvements, 
that  several  more  cottages  on  the  same  plan 
were  to  be  built ; and  the  five  per  cent,  on  the 
outlay,  additional  rent,  would  be  paid  by  the 
labourers, — who  were  only  glad  to  settle  where 
they  could  find  constant  employment  and  com- 
fortable and  healthy  dwelling.  The  money 
in  this  case  was  advanced  by  the  Land  Im- 
provement Society,  the  reptaynxent  being  spread 
over  twenty-one  years  ; so  that  the  proprietor 
of  the  estate,  who  was  only  tenant  for  life,  had 
not  to  debar  himself  from  m.aking  other  im- 
provements for  benefit  of  his  tenants.  We 
must  leave  the  completion  of  our  notice  till 
next  week. 


THE  PARIS  ART  EXHIBITIOX  OP  ISGl. 

The  following  is  the  official  progratnine  of  tlie 
Paris  Art  Exhibition  of  1861,  announced  on  the 
23rd  instant,  by  the  Count  de  Nieuwerkerke, 
Inspector-General  of  the  Imperial  Museums: — 
REGULATIONS. 

Chapteb  I. 

Deposit  of  Works  of  Art. 

Art.  1. — The  exhibition  of  the  works  of  living 
artists,  to  be  held  from  the  1st  May  to  the  1st 
•July,  1861,  will  be  open  to  the  productions  of 
French  and  foreign  artists. 

jVi't.  2. — The  following  works  are  to  be 
admitted : — 

1.  Paintings,  comprising  also  drawings,  watei’- 
colours,  pastels,  miniatures,  enamels,  or  on 
porcelain. 

2.  Sculpture  and  medallions. 

3.  Engravings. 

4.  Lithographs. 

5.  Architecture. 

Each  artist  is  only  permitted  to  exhibit  four 
works  in  each  of  the  above  classes. 

Art.  3. — The  works  not  to  be  admitted  arc  : — 
Copies,  excepting  those  x’cproducing  a work  in  a 
different  style,  on  enamel,  in  porcelain,  or  by  the 
altered  design.  Works  aheady  having  been  ex- 
hibited at  preceding  exhibitions  in  Paris.  Pic- 
tures or  other  objects  without  frames.  Produc- 
tions of  a deceased  artist,  unless  tlie  demise  took 
place  since  the  opening  of  the  last  salon.  Anony- 
mous works.  Sculptures  in  unbaked  clay. 
Painted  windows  (stained  glass). 

Art.  4. — Each  frame  is  not  allowed  to  contain 
more  than  one  subject  for  the  jury  to  decide  upon 
unless  there  arc  several  pieces  which  form  an 
enseinhle.  Miniature  painters  can  alone  group 
their  objects  in  the  same  frame. 

Art.  5. — Works  in  round,  oval,  or  polygonal 
frames,  must  be  adjtjsted  into  gilt  ones  of  a square 
form. 

Art.  G. — If  several  works  be  sent  by  the  same 
artist  they  must  be  all  presented  at  the  same 
time. 

Art.  7. — All  works  to  be  delivered  at  the  Exhi- 
bition building  at  the  expense  of  the  artist. 

Art.  8.— Each  artist,  in  delivering,  or  causing 
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to  bo  delivered  any  work  of  art,  must,  at  the 
same  time  remit,  or  cause  to  be  remitted  a notice, 
signed  by  him,  containing  bis  name,  Christian 
name,  place  of  nativity,  the  names  of  bis  masters, 
and  the  enumeration  of  rewards  already  obtained. 
Those  who  cannot  accompany  their  works  must 
seud^  some  person  authorized  under  their  hand- 
wi'itiug. 

Art.  9. — Each  of  the  five  classes  of  works  men- 
tioned in  Art.  2 must  be  specified  in  a separate 
notice. 

Art.  10.— An  appendix  to  the  catalogue  will  bo 
devoted  to  works  of  painting  and  sculpture 
executed,  since  the  last  Exhibition,  in  public 
monuments,  and  which,  by  their  fixed  position  in 
the  decoration  of  these  monuments,  cannot  figure 
in  the  gallery  of  1861.  Artists,  on  depositing  at 
the  bureau  of  the  catalogue  the  indications  of 
these  works,  should  accompany  their  declarations 
by  official  vouchers  attesting  the  order  given  for 
the  works,  and  the  date  of  delivery. 

Art.  11. — No  work  having  been  registered  for 
exhibition  is  allowed  to  be  retouched. 

Art.  12.^No  work  is  allowed  to  be  reproduced 
without  special  permission  of  the  artist. 

Art.  13. — No  work  can  be  removed  befoi'e  the 
closing  of  the  exhibition  without  special  per- 
mission. 

Art.  14 —All  works  must  be  deposited  from  the 
20tb  of  March  to  the  1st  of  April,  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  Beyond  this  time  no  work  will 
bo  received.  No  indulgence  of  time  will  be 
allowed  by  the  administration, 

Chaptee  ir. 

The  Jury  of  Admission. 

Art.  1. — The  jury  will  be  composed  of  the  four 
first  sections  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  to 
whom  will  be  joined  the  free  members  of ’the 
Academy. 

Art.  2. — Each  work,  whatever  be  its  nature,  will 
be  judged  by  the  whole  of  the  jury. 

Art.  3. — The  director-general  of  the  Imperial 
Museum  will  he  president  of  the  jury. 

Art.  4. — The  decisions  will  be  according  to  the 
absolute  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  members 
present.  In  case  of  cqn.il  votes  the  n-ork  is 
decided  to  be  admitted. 

^ Art.  5. — The  works  received  withont  examina- 
tion will  be  those  of  artists  dct-or.ited  for  their 
works,  or  having  obtained  a Isb  class  medal  in  the 
annual  exhibition,  or  a 2nd  class  medal  at  the 
Universal  exhibition. 

CUAPTEE  HI. 

The  Jury  of  Reivards. 

Art.  1.— The  same  jury  which  pronounces  the 
admission  of  the  several  works  is  to  decide  upon 
the  merits  of  those  worthy  to  receive  the  medals 
or  honourable  mention. 

Art.  2.— The  medals  arc  of  three  classes  : Ist 
value,  1,500  fr.j  2nd  value,  500  fr.;  3rd  value 
250  fr. 

Art.  3. — The  awards  of  the  jury  cannot  be 
over -ruled. 

For  Fainting, 

Three  medals  of  first  class;  six  medals  of 
second  class;  and  twelve  medals  of  third  class. 

For  Sculpture, 

Two  medals  of  first  class ; four  medals  of  second 
class;  and  six  medals  of  third  class, 

For  Fngraviny  and  LiihograpTiy. 

One  medal  of  the  first  class;  two  medals  of 
the  second  class ; and  four  medals  of  the  third 
class. 

For  Architecture. 

One  medal  of  the  first  class;  two  medals  of 
the  second  class;  and  three  medals  of  the  third 
class. 

Art.  4. — A medal  of  honour,  value  4,000  francs, 
can  be  awarded  to  the  artist  who  distinguishes 
himself  pre-eminently  by  a lirilllant  work  of  merit. 

Art.  5,— Tho^  rewards  will  be  distributed  with 
all  due  solemnity  at  a meeting  held  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

The  sums  received  for  admission  and  other  pur- 
poses will  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  some  of 
the  exhibited  works. 

Admission  on  week  days  one  franc,  On  Sundays 
the  public  are  admitted  free. 


Co^rPETITION : PUELIO  RoOMS,  KrEKClTD- 
BEiGHT. — The  committee  appointed  to  carry  into 
execution  tho  erection  of  public  rooms  in  this 
town,  in  connection  with  the  Institute,  have 
awarded  their  premium  of  20?.  for  the  best  plan  of 
a building  suitable  for  such  a purpose  to  Messrs. 
Haig  & Son,  of  Glasgow. 
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AN  ARTIST’S  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE 
ESCORIAL. 

Rich  as  Spain  is  in  architectural  monuments; 
in  the  Albambr.a  of  Granada;  the  Mesquina  of 
Cordova  ; the  cathedrals  of  Seville,  Burgos,  and 
Cuenca;  the  noble  Roman  remains,  as  the  aqueducts 
of  Segovia  and  Merida;  there  is  none  that  in 
magnitude  and  importance  exceeds  the  Escorial  j 
and  it  is  wanting  only  in  that  romance  with  which 
a more  remote  antiquity  invests  great  works,  to 
render  it  of  equal  interest. 

That  the  intention  of  erecting  it  in  the  form  of 
a gridiron,  in  honour  to  its  tntnl.ar  saint,  Lawrence, 
controlled  or  influenced  its  plan,  I believe  to  bo  an 
idle  remark,  devoid  of  foundation,  which  has  gained 
credence  by  being  frequently  repeated,  especially 
by  the  writers  of  published  travels  and  guide- 
books, from  Swinbourne  to  Ford.  The  latter, 
enlarging  upon  it,  says  “ Bigoted  indeed  was 
Philip  when  he  could  sacrifice  the  opportunity  of 
building  a perfect  palace  to  the  idle  legend  of  a 
gridiron ; and  poor  Herrera,  forced  to  lower  hid 
genius  to  a plan  worthy  of  the  beefsteak  club  or 
Cobbett’s  ‘ Register,’  w’as  indeed  the  real  martyr.” 

The  plau  of  the  building  bears  no  resemblance 
to  the  symbolical  gridiron  with  which  the  saint  is 
represented  in  the  statues  and  pictures  which 
form  the  architectural  decorations,  and  which  were 
placed  under  tlie  inspection  of  the  architect  him- 
self. ^ The  gener.al  plan  and  arrangement  bear 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the 
Moorish  taste  in  architecture,  however  different 
or  even  opposed  in  its  development  and  detail, 
like  tho  Alhambra  in  its  arrangement  of  pafeos, 
as  well  as  in  the  absence  of  architectural  features, 
and  almost  baldness  of  the  exterior.  The  quadri- 
lateral intersections  of  the  building  forming  tho 
pateos  have  given  rise  to  the  surmise  that  it  was 
erected  in  the  form  of  a gridiron;  but  1 believe 
that  the  present  form  would  have  been  adopted 
had  it  been  dedicated  to  any  other  saint  than 
St.  Lawrence;  nor  can  I imagine  one  more  appro- 
priate to  the  climate  and  to  the  object  for  which 
it  was  erected — that  of  a convent  palace. 

Tho  north  faijacle,  in  which  is  the  principal 
entrance,  presents  more  architectural  features  tlian 
the  others,  which  are  indeed  almost  devoid  of 
them  ; but  it  is  in  the  interior  that  the  artist  lias 
lavished  his  genius,  not  in  ornament  or  richness, 
for  its  style  is  of  the  utmost  severity  (tho  order 
Doric),  but  in  giving  that  impression  of  dignity 
and  grandeur  which  is  derived  from  boanty  of 
proportion  allied  with  majestic  simplicity. 

Upon  entering  the  principal  porch  we  pass  an 
open  vestibule  supported  by  Doric  columus,  and 
are  immediately  in  the  fine  court,  the  Fateo  de  los 
Feys,  the  side  of  which  in  front  is  elevated  by  a 
few  steps,  for  it  forms  the  facade  to  the  churcli — 
one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  architecture  of 
the  modern  world.  Upon  entering  the  vestibule 
we  have  a view  of  the  church  in  its  full  extent,  it 
being  separated  by  an  open  archway  and  massive 
grating  only.  The  vestibule,  which  is  somewhat 
low,  is  remarkable  for  its  Hat  roof,  which  is  con- 
structed, not  by  means  of  beams,  but  with  solid 
blocks  of  grauite,  upon  the  principle  of  an  arch 
reduced  to  its  minimum  of  curvature.  For  the 
lateral  pressure,  which  must  he  enormous,  I am 
not  aware  of  the  provision,  which  is  of  course 
concealed  In  the  walls. 

Tho  view  of  the  interior  of  the  church,  from  the 
vestibule,  moved  to  enthusiasm  even  the  cynical 
genius  of  Ford,  who  exclaims  that, — "as  seen  from 
under  this  sombre  grotto-like  arch,  it  is  tho 
triumph  of  architecture,  it  takes  away  the  breath 
of  the  beholder  from  its  majestic  simplicity.” 

Tho  situation  and  arr.angement  of  the  coro  I 
consider  a masterpiece  of  art : it  is  jilaced  above 
the  vestibule,  thus  not  encumbering  the  principal 
nave,  ns  in  the  cathedrals  of  Seville  and  Toledo, 
and  indeed  in  most  cathedrals  ; iuipoding  the  view 
of  the  high  altar  and  impairing  the  impression  of 
their  vastness.  The  effect  of  its  arrangement  in 
respect  to  acoustics  is  admirable,  the  intonation  of 
the  service  floating  through  and  filling  the  church 
without  its  being  perceived  from  whence  it  comes, 
its  elevation  being  sufficient  to  hide  from  view  the 
stalls.  The  coro  above  the  vestibule  forms  part  of 
the  body  of  the  cburcli,  and  parallel  with  it  arc 
galleries  running  round  the  churcli,  and  widening 
in  the  opposite  side  to  the  coro  (by  tho  high  altar) 
into  the  ante-coro,  from  which  the  views  of  the 
cliurcbare  remarkable  for  tbeir  grandeur  and  varied 
architectural  effects,  which  recall  strongly  tho 
Impression  of  the  upper  galleries  of  the  Coliseum 
at  Rome.  From  those  galleries  open  several  noble 
rooms,  as  the  sacristia,  etc.  The  cloisters  are  in 
accordance  in  style  with  the.  cliurch : the  arched 
doorways  communicating  between  them  enforce 
attention,  notwithstanding  their  freedom  from  all 
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ornament  and  their  severe  Bimplicity,  from  the 
beauty  of  their  lines. 

In  the  works  of  no  architect  is  the  impress  of 
the  genius  of  the  individual  more  apparent  than 
in  those  of  Herrera,  not  only  in  the  whole — in 
which  he  has  known  how  to  impart  to  the  Koman 
architecture,  in  his  sacred  buildings,  that  solemnity 
which  is  considered  as  exclusively  belonging  to 
the  Gothic  (as  may  also  be  seen  in  the  portion  of 
the  cathedral  of  Valladolid  executed  by  him)  and 
which  is  not  apparent  in  the  same  degree  in  St. 
Peter's,  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  other  churches 
of  Roman  architecture, — but  the  portions  of  his 
work  bear  his  distinctive  mark.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  bo  regretted,  as  he  completed  the  Escorial, 
that  any  subsequent  additions  to  or  alterations 
in  it  were  made.  Some  of  these,  ns  tne  grand 
fit.aircase  and  the  Pantheon,  or  burial  vault 
of  the  sovereigns,  although  fine  in  themselves, 
are  not  in  hannony  of  style  with  the  original 
building.  Tlie  former  was  by  Gastello,  though 
Herrera  has  shown  his  power  in  designing  a stair- 
case in  the  heautiful  though  smaller  one  of  the 
Lonja,  at  Seville.  The  erection  of  the  Pantheon, 
or  the  burial-vault  of  the  sovereigns,  is  more  ob- 
jectionable,  as  more  florid  in  its  style,  and  replacing 
the  appropriate  one  designed  by  Herrera.  I con- 
sider, also,  the  effect  of  the  church  impaired  by  the 
frescoes,  subsequently  added,  of  Luca  Giordano, 
who  has  painted  the  vaulted  roofs  of  the  ante-coros, 
which  are  conspicuous  from  the  church.  His  style 
was  peculiarly  that  of  the  decline  of  art,  with  its 
vapid  redundancy’  and  all  its  vices,  and  is  especially 
out  of  place  here,  which  is  not  the  case  with  those 
decorative  portions,  the  frescoes  of  Romulo  Cinci- 
nato  and  L.  Cangiagi,  in  the  Coro  Alto,  and  the 
pictures  at  the  altars  by  El  JIudo,  which  were 
placed  under  the  architect's  inspection,  who, having 
completed  his  work,  superintended  its  appropriate 
decoration,  and  even  himself  designed  the  bronze 
tabernacle  of  the  high  altar, — “ a glorious  work  of 
art,” — now  no  longer  existing. 

When  wo  consider  how  many  of  the  greatest 
works  of  modern  times,  as  the  Palace  of  Whitehall, 
the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  the  Huomo  of  Florence, 
have  never  been  carried  to  completion, — that  St. 
Peter’s  occupied  for  more  than  a century  a suc- 
cession of  Popes, — it  is  worthy  of  admiration  that 
this — one  of  the  most  vast  of  architectural  works — 
was  commenced  and  finished  in  twenty-one  years 
hy  a prince  who  at  the  same  time  was  enriching 
Spain,  in  various  parts,  with  noble  structures.  Its 
magnitude  is  such  that  it  does  not  appear  dwarfed 
by  the  Sierra,  in  the  midst  of  whose  wilds  it  is 
placed,  and  with  whose  sombre  aspect  it  is  in 
perfect  harmony.  Its  gloomy  and  austere  cha- 
racter, which  has  been  objected  to  as  a fault,  is 
surely  its  crowning  merit.  It  was  a convent 
palace,  and  even  the  parts  for  royal  residence  were 
subordinated  to  the  predominant  and  religious 
feeling.  Its  almost  Cyclopean  simplicity’  is  cer- 
tainly more  in  unison  with  its  object  than  in  the 
Pitt  Palace  at  Florence,  which  included  no  sacred 
clement  in  the  object  of  its  erection.  That  it 
embodies  most  vividly  in  outward  and  visible 
forms  the  austere  and  ascetic  feeling  of  religion 
which  circumstances  long  continued  to  produce, 
though  now  passed  away,  uitli  which  the  sove- 
reign, and,  indeed,  his  subjects,  were  equally 
imbued,  is  a triumph  of  art;  for  surely  architec- 
ture assumes  its  highest  rank  as  a fine  art  in 
attaining  the  power  of  embodying  a feeling  and 
expressing  powerfully  a sentiment,  in  which 
respect  tlie  Escorial  may  with  justice  bo  termed 
“a  romance  in  stone  and  mortar.” 

Madrid.  F.  Y.  Hi'ri-Stoiit:. 


CONDITION  OP  LONDON  HOUSES. 

Carepul  personal  in<iuiry  shows,  not  only  in 
the  mePtopolis  but  throughout  the  provinces,  that 
the  enactments  which  have  been  made  during 
recent  years  in  connection  with  common  lodging- 
houses  have  worked  well.  Those  places,  in  days 
not  far  back,  were  in  many  instances  “ pande- 
moniums” of  the  most  terrible  description,  in 
which  vice  was  encouraged,  and  pestilential 
diseases  which  destroyed  a large  amount  of  life 
were  generated.  The  profits  of  some  of  them  were 
enormous;  and  it  is  a fact,  that  certain  persons 
let  houses  of  a description  which  were  not  fit  for 
human  occupation, — where  drain.age  or  ventila- 
tion, or  cleanliness  or  decency  was  uncared  for, — 
where  both  sexes  were  huddled  together,  and  im- 
morality prevailed. 

In  years  to  come,  inquirers  into  sanitary  con- 
ditions will  look  with  wonder  at  some  of  the 
pictures  of  such  houses  which  have  been  preserved. 
Sometimes  a single  room  was  made  to  contain  a 
larger  population  than  a bouse  of  the  ordinary 


size  built  for  the  use  of  the  middle-classes  should 
contain. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  has  seen  the  ill 
condition  of  London  with  his  own  eyes,  not  long 
since  introduced  a bill  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
enactments  in  connection  with  the  common  lodg- 
ing-houses. This,  however,  was  not  carried,  amid 
the  expression,  “ that  an  Englishman’s  house  was 
his  castle.” 

Amongst  the  relies  of  the  feudal  times,  we  have 
seen  English  castles,  moated  and  otherwise,  which 
must  have  been  most  pestilential ; but  these 
scarcely  bear  comparison  with  some  of  the  modern 
castles  of  the  poor  in  this  country  in  these  intelli- 
gent days,  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law, 
but  where  absolute  need  exists  for  attention  and 
change.  We  have  lately  made  inquiry  in  connec- 
tion with  some  of  those  castles  in  which  the  poor 
dwellers  would  he  glad  of  assistance,  for  the  sal- 
vation of  their  own  and  children’s  health. 

In  a street  to  the  west  of  the  Caledonian-road, 
Islington,  there  has  been  a considerable  amount  of 
death  and  ill  health.  The  houses,  although  they  have 
been  erected  since  the  laws  in  connection  with 
metropolitan  dwellings  should  have  made  imperfect 
drainage  impossible,  have  been  poisoned  by  stop- 
pages, and  this  in  cases  where  they  are  lot 
in  tenements  and  the  population  is  dense.  Take 
a sample  of  some  of  them  in  this  respect.  Each 
contains  two  kitchens  below  the  surface,  and 
six  rooms  above.  In  one  of  those  places  the 
population  is  as  follows  — Three  in  the  kitchens  ; 
nine  in  the  parlours  ; four  in  the  first-floor  front ; 
four  in  the  back;  five  in  the  second-floor  front  j 
three  in  the  back.  Total,  twenty-eight. 

In  the  dwelling  adjoining  thero  are  thirty 
persons. 

In  three  houses  we  have  a population  of  seventy- 
six  men,  icomen,  and  children;  and  many  dwellings 
in  which  respectable  working-men  who  have 
families  of  children  are  obliged  to  dwell,  will  be 
found  to  contain  a far  larger  population  in  pro- 
portion than  this. 

While  considering  this  important  question,  it 
is  worth  while  to  glance  at  the  amount  of  rent 
which  is  paid  by  k*dgers  in  those  situations. 

The  rent  of  these  houses  we  would  put  at  an 
average  of  25f.  a year,  and  about  Ql.  taxes  (31^.) : — 
The  kitchens  let  for  -Is.  6d.  a week;  the  parlours 
for  5s.;  front  room,  first-floor,  38.;  back  room,  2s.; 
front  room,  second  floor,  3s.;  back  room.  Is.  6d. : 
total,  lOs.  This  makes  49Z.  Ss.  a year,  and  leaves 
a profit  on  such  a house,  beyond  the  actual  rent, 
taxes,  and  rates,  of  18?.  Ss. 

In  such  places  the  struggling  classes  pay,  as  is 
shown  by  the  above  statement,  a sum  which 
should  be  sufficient  for  decent  and  wholesome 
accommodation.  The  rent  of  tenements  of  this 
kind  is  generally  safe;  in  fact,  the  risk  is  more 
frequently  to  those  who  occupy  the  premises, 
owing  to  neglect  of  the  sub-landlord  to  pay  the 
rent  and  taxes,  the  amount  of  which  they  have 
actually  received.  Tliis,  however,  is  not  a part  of 
the  subject  to  which  wo  would  particularly  refer  : 
wo  are  speaking  of  the  danger  of  overcrowding 
houses  which  are  at  present  not  adapted  to  such 
purposes. 

We  have  lately  looked  at  premises  in  several 
other  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  find  the  over- 
crowding even  worse  than  in  the  cases  alluded  to. 
Ill  one  house,  where  every  room  is  let  to  separate 
families,  we  found,  by  the  statement  of  the 
landlord,  that  forty-five  persons  lodged  there,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  fair  average  is  upwards  of 
fifty,  who  sleep  nightly  in  spaces  altogether  insuffi- 
cient for  the  preservation  of  health.  It  will  be  said 
by  some  who  have  thought  on  this  matter,  that  it 
is  only  by  letting,  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
dwellings  in  the  metropolitan  district  are  now  let 
that  the  rent  can  be  kept  within  the  means  of 
thousands  of  families,  and  that  to  interfere  with 
the  overcrowding  would  have  the  eflect  of  raising 
the  prices  of  the  homes  of  those  who,  having 
large  families,  have  the  greater  need  of  cheapness. 
There  is  truth  in  this;  but  for  the  protection  of 
young  life — for  the  sake  of  enabling  workers  to 
preserve  that  stamina  and  degree  of  health  which 
would  allow  them,  by  means  of  increased  earn- 
ings, to  pay  a little  extra  rent,  and  for  other 
important  considerations,  such  a state  of  things 
should  not  exist.  In  the  houses  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  Islington,  and  it  is  the  same  in 
many  other  instances,  the  drains  were  partially 
choked ; children  became  sickly ; measles  and 
whooping-cough  visited  in  their  most  dangerous 
forms.  In  such  cases  the  doctor  and  undertaker 
are  often  knocking  at  the  doors.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at.  The  rooms  occupied  as  shown, 
are  not  provided  with  the  necessary  means  of 
ventilation;  the  staircases  are  in  the  same  way 


neglected,  and  the  atmosphere  when  the  windows 
are  closed  at  night,  is  very  bad.  In  such  houses 
some  are  aware  of  the  danger  of  this,  but 
being  on  friendly  terms  with  the  landlord,  do  not 
like  to  complain ; others  may  be  a little  in 
arrear ; but  the  chief  part  are  careless.  It  is 
therefore  a necessity  for  the  wellbeing  of  all,  that 
facilities  should  he  given  for  the  sanitary  inspec- 
tion of  all  houses  which  are  let  into  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  tenements.  This  duty  need  not 
be  made  unpleasant  to  persons  dwelling  in  such 
situations;  in  fact,  we  feel  assured  that  super- 
vision in  this  way  would  be  agreeable  to  a lai'ge 
majority. 

All  houses  let  in  tenements  should  he  in  tlie 
first  instance  inspected  by  competent  men,  who 
should  give  a certificate  that  the  drainage  is  suffi- 
cient,— that  provision  is  made  for  a proper  water- 
supply, — that  closets  and  drains  are  trajiped, — 
the  rooms,  staircases,  &c.,  ventilated ; and  from 
time  to  time  with  great  regularity  the  premises 
should  be  examined,  and  any  derangement  re- 
ported upon  and  remedied. 

Having  seen  the  condition  of  vast  masses  in  the 
metropolis,  and  in  some  large  towns,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  greatest  benefit  would  be  conferred 
on  thousands  by  such  a provision  as  that  alluded 
to, — that  hundreds  of  lives  might  he  in  each  year 
saved,  and  that  the  condition  of  a large  body  of 
our  working  population  would  be  mateiually  im- 
proved. 


THE  FIRST  MAKER  OF  EARTHEN\7ARE 
SEWER  AND  DRAIN  PIPES. 

Origikalitv  is  very  difficult  to  establish  in 
this  our  day;  ami  it  will  be  still  more  diflicult  to 
he  original  in  succeeding  ages.  Printing,  libra- 
ries, and  the  Patent  Office  will  show  that  the 
human  mind  reasons  in  a circle;  that  “ necessity” 
is  truly  ‘'the  mother  of  invention;”  and  that 
many  inventions  have  been  many  times  Inveuted. 
A thing  may,  however,  he  as  old  as  the  hills,  and 
yet  to  an  inventor  it  may  he  new;  but  this  can- 
not make  it  original  to  the  world.  The  inventor 
can  only  complain  that  “the  ancicxits  had  stolen 
his  ideas.”  Certain  persons  claim  to  have  invented 
(about  18-14)  earthenware  pipes  for  town  sewerage 
and  house  drainage  purposes,  when  on  inquiry  it 
appears  that  earthenware  socket-pipes  have  been 
made  in  Lambeth  at  a much  earlier  date.* 

Tlie  sanitary  inquiries  and  reports  up  to  “ The 
General  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
Labouring  Population  of  Great  Britain,  1842,”  in 
which  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  performed  so  impor- 
tant a part,  had  laid  hare  the  terrible  neglect 
under  which  the  mass  of  our  people  existed ; 
and  whoever  will  read  these  reports  carefully  will 
find  that  most  of  the  sanitary  improvements 
which  have  since  taken  place  had  been  indicated. 
John  Roe,  engineer  to  the  Finsbury  district,  h.ad 
demonstrated  that  sewers  should  have  circular 
inverts  and  regular  forms;  and  about  this  time 
ordered  earthenware  socket-pipes,  for  the  purpose 
of  using  them  as  sewers  and  cirains.f  Pipes  were 
ordered  from  two  makers  simultaneously,  “with- 
out  letting  either  know  that  the  other  was 
employed;”  so  that  it  is  quite  clear  neither 
of  these  gentlemen  can  claim  priority  of  in- 
vention; especially  as  we  find,  by  the  pre- 
vious testimony,  that  earthenware  socket-pipes 
had  been  made  in  Lambeth  for  fifty  years,  within 
personal  knowledge,  and  probably  for  upwards  of 
a century.  Mr.  Rawlinson,  in  several  of  his  sani- 
tary reports,  gives  instances  of  the  use  of  earthen- 
ware pipes  in  towns  for  the  conveyance  of  water. 
At  LoDgton,  near  8toke-npon-Treat,  earthenware 
pipes  were  made  of  blue  marl,  others  of  brown 
earthenware,  and  some  of  China  clay.  They  were 
termed  “ pitcher-pipes,”  and  were  made  by  hand, 
2 inches  in  diameter,  and  in  2-feet  lengths.  They 


• " My  father  from  his  own  observation,  knows  that 
socketed  pipes  liave  been  made  at  I.ambeth  for  the  last 
fifty  years.  He  has  no  doubt  they  have  been  made  bore 
for  a century  past.  Till  within  the  last  fourteen  years 
they  were  chietly  used  for  the  conveyance  of  rain-water. 
They  were  considered  a good  substitute  for  leaden  pipes 
till  iron  were  made  so  cheap.— Hen  nv  Doclton.” 

t Mr.  Roe  (April  17,  I860)  thos  writes  to  Mr.  Chadwick; 
“ At  the  time  alluded  to  in  yourletter  (I8i2j  I directed  one 
of  my  clerks  of  works  (Mr.  Needworth)  to  ask  two  of  the 
stoneware  manufacturers  each  to  make  me  a 2-feet  length 
of  9. inch  socket-pipe  of  stoneware,  without  letting  either 
know  that  the  other  was  employed,  as  I wished  to  see  how 
their  prices  would  agree  over  this  new  adaptation  of  stone- 
ware. One  of  these  manufacturers  was  Mr.  Northen: 
the  other  was  Mr.  Davis.  The  two  specimens  arrived  at 
the  Holborn  and  Finsbuiy  Sewers  Office,  in  Hatton- 
garden  (I  believe)  on  the  same  day,  and  remained  tlicrc 
until  after  the  amalgamation  of  the  Commission  of 
Sewers.— John  Roe.” 

The  Etrurians  used  brick  sewers  with  circul.ar  inverts ; 
and  John  Howard,  the  prison  philanthropist,  in  his  great 
work,  recommends  egg-shaped  sewers  as  better  than  those 
square  on  section.  Pipes  of  glass  have  been  made  and 
tried,  both  In  France  and  in  England,  but  failed. 
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broke  and  burst  in  use,  although  they  had  been 
proved  capable  of  resisting  a much  higher  pressure 
singly.  At  Sunderland  earthenware-pipes  were 
made  from  1-^-  up  to  5 inches  internal  diameter, 
and  54  inches  in  length,  each  pipe. 

These  pipes  were  squeezed  through  what  is 
called  in  the  potteries  a dod,  an  inverted  cast-iron 
cone,  with  a bore  in  the  centre.  This  dod  was 
fixed  at  the  bottom  of  a cylinder;  and,  when  filled 
with  tempered  clay,  a piston  was  screwed  down, 
and  forced  the  clay  through  in  the  shape  of  a pipe. 
A man  below  received  it  on  a wooden  mandril, 
and  a boy  cut  it  off  with  a wire  to  the  fixed 
length.  These  pipes  bore  an  internal  pressure  up 
to  350  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  but  although  they 
would  bear  a constant  heavy  pressure,  in  use  they 
burst  by  the  slnrtting  of  a cock,  splitting  longi- 
tudinally. The  joints  were  made  with  cast-iron 
faucets.  Roman  cement,  sulphur,  and  flannel 
soaked  in  tallow;  as  also  oakum  soaked  in  white- 
lead  aud  tallow,  were  used  for  jointing.  The  pipes 
did  not  give  way  at  the  joints.  Such  earthen- 
ware pipes  were  used  at  Lyme  Regis  Waterworks, 
in  1821,  aud  at  Bishop  Wcarmouth,  182-1-25.  The 
early  water  companies  used  wood,  stone,  and 
earthenware,  but  cast-iron  supersedes  every  other 
material  at  present  for  waterworks  mains. 

The  Assyrians  used  earthenware  pipes  for  drains. 
Mr.  Layard  has  found  them  in  the  foundations  of 
ancient  Babylon.  They  were  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  by  the  Hindoos;  and  no  doubt  by  the 
Chinese  in  the  remotest  periods.  Etrurians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  also  used  them;  and  Vitru- 
vius describes  them  fully.  The  Easterns  make 
aud  use  earthenware  pipes  to  this  day.  Jlr. 
Rawlinson  saw  some  Turkish  workmen  laying  a 
lin(’  of  earthenware  aqueduct  pipes  to  the  hospital 
at  Kulali,  on  the  Bosphorus,  the  joints  made  with 
a cement  composed  principally  of  lime.  These 
pipes  were  of  modern  make,  and  about  the  same 
form,  dimensions,  and  general  appearance  as  hand- 
made English  earthenware  pipes. 

The  annual  make  and  use  of  earthenware  pipes 
in  England  at  present  is  enormous — upwards  of 
12  miles  per  week,  or  more  than  600  miles  per  : 
annum ; the  least  diameter  4 inches,  and  up  to  36  ■ 
inches;  but,  as  a rule,  15  and  18  inches  are  about 
the  largest  diameters  used  to  any  great  extent. 

Several  towns  in  England  have  been  entirely 
sewered  with  earthenware  pipes,  and  in  most 
tomis  they  are  used  as  tributaries  from  branch 
streets  where  brick  sewers  are  used  as  mains. 
Many  thousands  of  bouses  are  drained  with 
earthenware  pipes,  from  such  houses  as  Alnwick 
Castle  down  to  the  single  labourer's  cottage. 

If  no  modern  can  claim  to  have  invented 
earthenware  pipes,  many  can  now  claim  to  be 
users  of  them.  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  was  one  of 
the  earliest  to  enforce  a their  use,  as  better  and 
more  economical  than  brick  drains. 

“Pitcher- pipes,”  “pot-pipes,”  “earthenware- 
pipes,”  are  used,  and  will  be  used,  for  draining 
purposes,  to  an  extent  not  before  seen  in  the 
world.  Macaulay^s  New  Zealander  will  be  able  to 
stock  the  museums  of  the  new  world  with  dug-up 
specimens  of  earthenware  pipes  from  our  ruined 
towns  and  from  our  fields  long  after  every  surface 
vestige  of  our  civilization  has  perished  and  passed 
away. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMINATIONS  PRO- 
POSED BY  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Ax  adjoixrncd  meeting  of  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute, on  the  subject  of  Architectural  Examina- 
tions, was  held  ou  Monday  evening  last,  the  pre- 
sident, Mr.  Cockerel],  R.A.,  in  the  chair.  A 
resolution  to  establish  two  examinations,  open  to 
members  of  the  Institute,  was  moved  by  Mr. 
George  Morgan,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Eerrey. 
Upou  this  an  amendment  to  the  effect,  that  the 
examinations  should  he  open  to  all  British  sub- 
jects, was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Hansard.  A second  amendment, 
to  appoint  a sub-committee  to  inquire  and  report, 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Wigginton,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  I’Auson.  Ultimately,  however,  it  was  re- 
solved to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion until  the  second  Monday  in  November  next, 
the  Council,  meanwhile,  to  ascertain  the  opinion 
of  provincial  Architectural  Societies. 

Readers  of  the  Builder  do  not  require  to  be 
told  our  views  on  “ the  diploma  <iuestiou.”  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  properly  carrying  out 
examinations  in  respect  of  art  are  very  great,  and 
the  advantages  that  would  result  in  this  particular 
case  very  doubtful.  In  Prussia,  as  our  readers 
have  been  told,  the  system  has  made  red-tapists 
instead  of  architects,  and  men  are  crammed  with 
a variety  of  useless  knowledge  to  the  extinction 
of  vigorous  thought  and  active  art-exercise.  The 


course  of  study  at  any  particular  period,  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  the  opinions  held,  may  be 
wrong  ones.  Make  the  adoption  of  these  a neces- 
sity on  the  part  of  all  who  would  obtain  the  right 
to  practise,  aud  you  lengthen  the  existence  of 
error  and  greatly  obstruct  the  advance  of  improve- 
ment. The  longer  we  think  on  the  subject,  the 
less  incliiied  we  are  to  agree  with  those  who 
insist  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  practise 
as  an  architect  who  bad  not  passed  a prescribed 
scholastic  examination  and  obtained  a diploma. 

What  is  now  proposed  by  the  council  of  the  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects,  however,  is  another 
thing.  The  rising  members  of  the  profession 
ask  for  an  opportunity  to  show  that  they  have 
properly  studied  their  profession  aud  may  be 
safely  trusted  by  the  public,  and  the  Institute, 
we  are  disposed  to  think,  will  do  right  if  they 
afford  them  the  desired  opportunity.  A more 
complete  and  thorough  education  for  the  archi- 
tect is  needed,  and  the  institution  of  these  exami- 
nations will  tend  materially  to  bring  this  about. 
We  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  go  more  fully 
into  the  matter. 


DEPUTATION  ON  CITY  OF  LONDON 
CHURCHES. 

A DEPTJTATiox  of  the  Ccuncil  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  consisting  of  the 
President,  Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell,  R.A.,  Mr.  J.  Bell, 
Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  Penrose,  Hon.  Sec.  for  Foreign  Cor- 
respondence, and  Mr.  Roumicu,  waited  by  appoint- 
ment on  the  3rd  inst.  on  the  Bishop  of  London,  to 
confer  with  his  lordship  on  the  best  means  of 
securing  the  finest  of  the  City  churches,  especially 
those  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  from  danger 
of  demolition  under  the  proposed  Union  of  Bene- 
fices Bill.  The  deputation  pointed  out  the  ob- 
jects which  they  had  chiefly  in  view,  namely.  Vie 
preservation  of  all  the  toicers  which  form  so  re- 
markable an  ornament  to  the  City  ; aud  also  that 
a list  of  churches  should  be  appended  to  the  Bill, 
and  which  should  be  specially  protected  by  some 
additional  safeguard,  the  list  to  be  settled  after 
due  reflection  and  advice;  but  the  following 
woiild  be  among  the  most  conspicuous: — St. 
Stephen’s,  Walbrook;  St.  Clement’s  Danes;  St. 
Bride’s;  St. Lawrence,  Jewry;  Christchurch, New- 
gate-street ; St.  Andrew’s,  Holbornj  St.  Martin’s, 
Ludgate-hill ; St.  Switbin’s,  Cannon-street ; St. 
Anthony’s,  WatHng-street ; St.  Mary’s  Abcburch ; 
St.  Antholm’s;  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill ; St.  Mil- 
dred’s, &.C. 

The  deputation  was  very  courteously  received 
by  his  lordship,  who  pointed  out  the  way  most 
likely  to  conduce  to  the  objects  contemplated  by 
the  council. 


ON  SCULPTURE.*> 

It  is  not  my  inteution  to  give  you  anything 
like  a history  of  the  art  of  Sculpture,  nor  to  enter 
upon  the  controversy  that  has  lately  raged 
between  those  who  have  advanced  diverse  views 
upon  the  subject  of  our  sister  art.  My  engage- 
ments have  allowed  me  but  few  hours  to  pre- 
pare this  paper : the  treatment  I can  give  to 
the  subject  must,  therefore,  be  more  suggestive 
than  complete.  My  attempt  will  be  to  put  before 
you  the  subject  in  something  like  chronological 
order,  bringing  forward,  in  illustration  of  each 
epoch,  certain  examples  which  will  afford  the 
students  of  the  Association  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a good  general  idea  of  the  subject, 
by  comparing  one  example  with  another  ; and 
for  this  purpose  I propose  bringing  before  you 
a valuable  series  of  copies  of  Ancient  Sculpture  iu 
Ivory,  published  by  the  Arundel  Society.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  at  the  onset,  that  I shall  contribute 
nothing  to  the  sculpture  controversy;  but  though 
I advance  nothing  original,  I trust  the  sulqect 
may  be  clothed  with  somewhat  of  new  iuterest, , 
owing  to  the  instructive  series  of  Illustrations  to 
which  I shall  have  to  call  your  attention,  for  in 
them  we  may  examine,  somewhat  in  detail,  the 
peculiar  stylo  of  each  period,  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity,  enabling  us  to  arrive  at 
general  criteria,  by  which  the  works  of  various 
centuries  may  be  assigned,  both  as  to  date  aud 
country’,  in  the  same  manner  as  a piece  of  moulded 
stone  will  generally  give  us,  within  a few  years, 
the  date  at  which  it  was  wrought. 

I will  not  waste  the  short  time  allotted  to  ray 
subject  by  any  attempt  to  elucidate  the  much 
controverted  questions  referring  to  the  origin, 
aud  the  exact  date  of  the  origin,  of  Sculpture  as 
a fine  art;  but,  I think,  the  more  we  inquire,  the 
more  fully  satisfied  shall  we  be,  that  its  origin 

From  a paper  by  Mr.  Norton,  mentioned  pi eviously; 
see  p.  285. 


dates  beyond  all  written  records,  and  that  the 
Greeks  were  quite  moderns  in  the  art,  compared 
with  those  nations  who  practised  it  in  the  ages 
which  preceded  them.  Instead  of  Daidalus  intro- 
ducing the  art  into  Greece,  it  is  pretty  clear  he 
was  simply  an  improver  on  what  had  gone  before  : 
no  doubt,  by  adding  life  to  the  expression  of  the 
features,  aud  animation  to  the  limbs  of  his  statues, 
he  made  a great  advance  on  his  predecessors;  but, 
although  the  ancleut  writers  speak  of  his  w'orks 
as  possessed  of  divine  expression,  we  may  rest 
satisfied  that,  though  good  for  some  fourteen  cen- 
turies before  our  era,  they  could  not  compare  witli 
the  works  of  later  schools.  His  was,  no  doubt,  a 
great  epoch  in  the  history  of  ancient  sculpture; 
but,  as  all  the  examples  of  that  and  other  con- 
temporary Schools  have  perished,  we  have,  unfor- 
tunately, no  means  of  comparing  the  relative  ex- 
cellence of  each,  in  their  varied  phases.  Rome 
became  tbc  great  art-treasure  bouse  of  the 
civilized  world,  from  the  spoils  of  Greece  and 
Etimria,  but  she  was  robbed  of  her  accumulated 
spoils  by  Byzantium,  who,  in  turn,  was  despoiled 
of  her  treasures,  which  were  irrecoverably  lost, 
in  the  various  sacks  aud  conflagrations  to  which 
she  was  subjected;  aided,  too,  by  the  zeal  of  Con- 
stantine, in  destroying  all  traces  of  the  ancient 
worship;  not,  however,  in  either  case,  before  ac- 
complishing their  mission  by  perpetuating  the  art, 
' and  founding  separate  schools,  the  influence  ot 
I which  was  felt  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 

; It  will  be  instructive  at  the  outset  to  advert  to 
' the  various  materials  and  modes  of  working 
I adopted  at  each  period  by  the  ancients.  In  the 
most  ancient  times  it  is  probable  that  the  im- 
' pressions  of  form  were  presented  to  the  eye  hy 
the  softer  and  more  plastic  materials,  aud  that 
the  modeller  in  clay — at  first  a potter,  modelling 
objects  for  his  art, — at  length  became  so  .adept,  that 
be  ventured  upon  reliefs,  and,  eventually,  figures. 
We  see  in  the  Greek  and  later  Etruscan  pottery 
what  exquisite  forms  of  art  the  material  was 
susceptible  of,  and  it  seems  very  natural  that  a 
high  development  of  this  art  should  lead  to  subse- 
quent excellence  in  works  in  various  stages  of  relief. 
Numerous  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  the  potter’s 
art  are  to  be  seen  in  the  terra-cottas  in  our  own 
and  foreign  museums  • at  Rome,  statues  of  the 
gods  larger  than  life,  and  at  Naples,  life-size 
figures  recumbent  on  Etruscan  sarcophagi,  show 
bow  nearly  the  art  approached  that  of  sculpture. 
Alabaster  or  gypsum  was  much  used  by  nations 
even  more  ancient  than  the  Greeks.  The  art  of 
forming  reliefs  in  stucco  was  also  practised  by  the 
Romans. 

It  may  incidentally  be  noted  that  the  ancient 
terra-cottas  and  figures  in  pottery  are  for  the 
most  part  highly  coloured,  from  wliich  was  pro- 
bably derived  the  custom,  which  at  all  events  was 
partially  practised  by  the  ancients,  of  colouring 
statues  worked  in  marble  and  other  bard  materials. 
Gre.at  dexterity  was  shown  in  the  formation  of 
figures  in  bronze  and  brass,  sometimes  by  casting 
aud  soldering  on  the  locks  of  hair  aud  other  pro- 
jecting details;  at  other  times,  by  hammering  and 
embossing  for  works  in  gold  and  silver.*  Brass 
figures  were  frequently  covered  with  gilding,  re- 
mains of  which  can  now  be  seen  on  the  celebrated 
horses  at  Venice.  The  aucients  do  not  seem  to 
have  understood  the  tempering  of  iron,  so  as  to 
use  it  for  art  purposes.  Carved  figures  in  icood 
were  used  both  in  the  temples  and  for  private 
objects,  the  favourite  wood  being  ccd.ar,  wliich 
had  the  reputation  of  being  incorruptible.  Ebony, 
citron,  cypress,  vine,  olive,  and  other  woods  were 
also  used.  But  the  substance  most  prized  by  the 
ancients  was  undoubtedly  the  marmot  or  marble, 
from  its  shining  and  polished  surface.  The  marble 
from  Faros  was  the  favourite  among  the  Greeks, 
but  in  later  times  coloured  marbles  were  much  used. 
Other  kinds  of  marble  in  great  repute  were 
Carrara,  which  resembled  fine  sugar ; Penthelic, 
which  was  veined  and  streaky ; aud  Hymettian,  the 
Nero-Antico,  a favourite  marble  for  statues  of 
Isis,  Rosso-Antico,  and  Porphyry.  Calcareous 
tufa  was  also  used,  especially  for  Etruscan  sar- 
cophagi. 

The  Egyptians  showed  marvellous  dexterity  in 
working  the  harder  materials,  such  as  porphyry, 
granite,  basalt,  and  syenite. 

The  Romans  worked  occasionally  in  these  harder 
materials,  frequently  inlaying  portions  with  various 
coloured  inaibles,  and  even  with  metals  : busts  and 
figures  executed  in  this  manner  do  not  accord  with 
our  modern  notions  of  refinement,  and  have  a dis- 
agreeable hai’sh  appearance,  but  the  practice 
among  the  ancients  seems  to  prove  their  love  of 
coloixr,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this 
folylilhic  process  of  sculpture  originated  from  the 

• This  process  was  termed  Toreutic  art,  and  was  em- 
ployed for  siiields  and  armour. 
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use  in  the  niitique  examples  of  actual  painting 
ami  glkling,  originally  with  vivid  colours,  and 
afterwards  with  softer  tones  : this  is  called  poly- 
chromic  sculpture.  I think,  on  comparison  of  the 
two  processes,  the  latter  would  imcpiestionahly  he 
more  in  accordance  with  refined  taste.  Another 
favourite  practice  was  coating  tlie  surface  of  the 
marble  with  wax,  which  gave  the  surface  a soft 
and  slightly  coloured  gloss.  The  draperies,  the 
liair,  and  portions  of  ornament  were  also  painted, 
but  apparently  only  for  the  purpose  of  relief,  for 
I do  not  consider  the  practice  of  entirely  covering 
the  surface  of  sculpture  with  bright  positive 
colours  as  anything  short  of  a libcd  on  the  taste 
of  the  ancients.  In  modern  times  Caiiova  and 
onr  own  Gibson  have  adopted  the  same  method  of 
rubbing  the  surfaces  of  marble  with  wax  and  of 
partial  polychrome,  as  far  as  I have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  judging,  with  perfect  success. 

Tlie  last  process  to  which  1 shall  refer  is  that  of 
carving  in  ivory;  and,  as  my  examples  are  all  in  that 
material,  I will  devote  a little  closer  attention  to  it. 
When  the  art  of  the  Toreutes,  or  metal-workers, 
was  combined  in  ancient  times  with  carving  in 
ivory,  we  come  to  a process  which  is  called  chrys- 
eUphanfine  sculpture,  which  was  much  practised 
in  antiquity,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
development  of  carving  in  ivory.  The  ancients 
procured  elephants’  teeth  from  India  and  Africa 
of  great  size,  and  by  a process  of  splitting  and 
bending  we  arc  assured  that  they  could  obtain 
plates  of  ivory  from  12  inches  to  20  inches  in 
breadth.  Tlie  colossal  figures  executed  in  this 
manner  appear  to  have  been  covered  with  these 
plates  of  ivory,  joined  with  isinglass,  over  a rough 
internal  model  made  of  wood,  and  iron  bars  for 
support.  Pausanias  mentions  that  the  teeth  of 
the  hippopotamus  were  also  used  for  ivory;  and 
tlio  northern  nations  of  Europe  arc  known  to 
have  used  the  tusk  of  the  walrus,  from  which 
drinking  horns  of  immense  size  were  made,  the 
surfaces  being  sculptured  with  hunting  and  other 
scenes.  The  most  celebrated  example  of  the 
"chryselephantine”  method  was  the  coloss.al 
statue  of  Minerva,  in  the  Parthenon,  by  Phidias, 
which  was  about  39  feet  in  height,  and  an  equally 
celebrated  statue  of  Jupiter,  in  bis  temple  at 
Olympia.  The  cost  of  such  works  is  described  to 
liave  been  fabulous,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  labour 
and  expense  of  o.xecution  must  have  precluded 
their  frcijuent  repetition.  We  thus  find  that  ivory 
came  at  length  to  be  used  solely  for  objects  of 
cabinet  size,  such  ns  diptychs,  triptychs,  situUe, 
devotional  tablets,  statuettes,  and  generally  to 
mobiliary  works.*  It  is  supposed  that  the  ancients 


• As  these  diptychs  form  our  principal  illustrations,  It 
will  be  well  to  understand  correctly  their  object  and  uses. 
The  word  diptych  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words 
signifyint'  “1  fold  twice;”  when,  therefore,  more  than 
two  leaves  are  employed  for  these  tablets,  they  become 
either  ” triptychs,”  or  ” pentatychs,”  and  so  on.  They 
were  formed  sometimes  in  wood,  but  more  frequently  in 
ivory ; the  leaves  hinged  totfcther  in  llie  manner  of  doors, 
so  as  to  expose  the  sculptured  sides,  and  to  protect  the 
interior  of  the  tablets,  which  were  prepared  with  a surface 
of  wax,  on  which  memoranda  were  written.  They  wore 
also  called  “pugillarcs  ” from  their  extreme  portability : 
they  were  strapped  round  and  sealed  with  wax,  and  this  ap- 
peared to  be  the  ancient  mode  of  conveying  the  most 
secret  despatches.  The  diptychs  form  a most  interesting 
serie.s  in  the  study  of  ancient  art,  and  many  elaborate 
treatises  have  illustrated  them.  They  were  divided  into 
two  grand  classes,  secular  and  ecclesiastical : the  former 
were  caUed  "diptychaconsulai-ia, ’’and  the  latter ‘‘diptycha 
ccclcsiastica.”  The  consuls  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors  were  in  the  habit  of  presenting  to  their  friends 
the  first-named  class  as  a memento  of  their  appointments 
to  office,  and  it  is  even  said  as  presents  to  the  principal 
voters  who  were  instrumental  in  their  elevation— a prac- 
tice differing  somewhat  from  our  modem  notions  of 
electoral  matters.  The  exterior  faces  of  these  tablets 
were  elaborately  carved  in  low  relief,  usually  with  a figure 
of  the  consul  in  his  robes  of  office,  and  illustrations  of 
the  Circeiisian  gomes  to  which  he  had  probably  contributed 
to  pay  the  expense.  Besides  proving  to  us  that  high 
dignities  were  anciently  not  to  be  enjoyed  without  ex- 
pense, these  diptychs  afford  valuable  records  of  costume 
and  customs,  and  arc  the  more  so,  as  the  inscribed  name 
of  the  consul  frequently  furnishes  the  c.xact  date  of  the 
carving.  The  second  class,  or  ecclesiastical  diptychs, 
were  universally  introduced  in  the  Church,  from  the 
period  when  the  Roman  empire  became  Christian.  They 
were  used  for  various  purposes,  and  were  first  presented 
by  the  consuls  to  the  Church  as  votive  offerings  to  the 
altars,  and  subsequently  were  used  for  inscribing  the 
names  of  converts,  great  benefactors,  the  saints  canonised 
by  the  Church,  and  of  the  faithful  generally.  Tlie  subjects 
of  the  carving  were  generally  Scriptural;  but  instances 
occur  in  which  ancient  consular  diptychs  were  converted 
into  ecclesiastical  ones,  by  slightly  altering  the  figures 
and  inscriptious.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  carved 
side  is  the  reverse  of  the  consular  diptychs,  the  carving 
being  on  the  inside,  and  the  leaves  folding  over  for  pro. 
lection.  In  later  periods  these  diptychs  were  multiplied 
to  such  an.  extent  that  both  clergy  and  laity  seem  to  have 
been  universally  possessed  of  them.  They  were  made 
smaller  in  size  for  portabihty  and  economy  of  cost.  Their 
on  the  altars  of  churches  probably  gave  rise 
“reredos,”  or  ornamental  back  to 
the  altar,  In  the  first  instance  portable,  and  afterwards  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  developed  into  the 
ma^iftcent  specimens  we  see  in  foreign  churches,  in 
which  the  plaques  ” of  ivory  form  panels  inclosed  within 
borders,  surrounded  by  elaborate  canopies. 


bad  a method  of  softening  the  ivory,  which  would 
render  the  process  of  elaborate  carving  and  occa- 
sional undercutting  less  remarkable,  but  this  has 
been  doubted  by  some  authors. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  materials 
used  in  sculpture  at  various  epochs  of  the  art,  I 
will  commence  my  scries  of  illustrations,  and 
describe  to  you  various  examples  from  the  Greek 
period  through  the  Homan,  Byzantine,  and  Medi- 
eval, down  to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
Arundel  casts  will  furnish  examples  of  almost : 
every  century  from  the  second  to  the  sixteenth, 
whilst  the  photographs  taken  from  original  works 
at  Rome,  Florence,  and  elsewhere,  will  illustrate 
the  works  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  work  of 
d’Agincourt  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  filling 
up  gaps  and  allbrding  additional  illustrations. 

Jeivish. — Of  the  ancient  nations  whose  art  had 
a separate  existence  to  that  of  Greece  and  Rome 
I have  no  illustrations  to  offer,  but  we  need  go  no 
further  th.an  the  Bible  to  prove  that  the  art  of 
sculpture  had  reached  great  perfection  amongst 
the  Phmnicians,  Tyrians,  and  Sidonians.  We 
read,  too,  of  gilded  images  of  gods  c.xisting  at 
Babylon,  carved  in  gold,  in  silver,  and  in  wood, 
and  the  ample  description  of  the  building  of  the 
Temjde  of  Solomon  by  the  Jews,  containing  inci- 
dental art  references,  seems  to  show  that  at  that 
period  (1,000  years  before  the  Christian  era)  the 
sculptor’s  art  was  not  then  in  its  infancy. 

Eyypihtn. — Of  Egyptian  sculpture  we  have 
numerous  and  fine  examples  in  our  own  museum  ; 
and  ill  these  we  trace  an  intimate  connection  be- 
tween architectural  and  sculptural  arts,  and  even 
with  the  literature  of  the  nation,  in  the  symbolic 
forms,  images  of  men  aud  beasts,  but  more  esjie- 
cially  in  the  hieroglyphic  enrichments  with  which 
the  surfaces  of  the  architectural  members  are  ela- 
borately covered.  In  their  sculptured  figures, 
besides  the  colossal  grandeur  of  their  size,  there  is 
a dignified  composure  which  seems  never  broken, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  ns  to  coiitemiilute  them 
without  a feeling  of  awe,  ignorant  though  we  he 
of  their  symbolic  and  mystic  meaning.  This  ap- 
plies even  more  remarkably  to  tbe  animal  than  to 
the  human  forms,  for  we  know  that  particular 
animals  were  held  iu  the  highest  esteem  by  the 
Egyptians.  There  is,  however,  great  conven- 
tionalism and  want  of  variety,  as  well  as  an 
absence  of  life,  tending  to  prove  that  their  artists 
were  compelled  to  obey  rigidly  certain  types  and 
established  proportions  which  precluded  origi- 
nality, and  that  the  study  of  anatomy  was  re- 
stricted by  law.  This  is  especially  observable  in 
their  temple  sculptures,  but  when  warlike  and 
domestic  scenes  are  attempted  there  is  an  air  of 
greater  originality.  Their  reliefs  generally  rise 
very  slightly  from  a sunk  or  depressed  surface. 

The  marvellous  head  of  the  so-called  young 
Memnon  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  example  we  have; 
and  although  it  has  the  usual  characteristic,  thick 
lips,  projecting  eyes,  and  rounded  nose,  it  still 
possesses  great  dignity  and  beauty. 

ILtruscan,  — The  art  of  Etruria  is  preserved 
to  us  more  particularly  in  the  cinerary  urns  of 
the  tombs : both  these  and  their  sculptures  have 
a close  resemblance  to  the  early  and  stiff  cha- 
racter of  the  Greelc  school,  particularly  that  of 
ri'lgina.  Their  sculptures  were  usually  in  terra- 
cotta, sometimes  of  stone  aud  bronze,  and  show 
signs  of  having  been  painted : remains  are  also 
found  in  tbe  tombs,  proving  their  excellence  in 
working  the  more  viduahle  metals.  The  heads 
frequently  possess  great  beauty,  but  the  draperies 
and  actions  of  the  figures  are  far  inferior  to  the 
best  works  of  Greece,  the  attitudes  being  exag- 
gerated, and  the  drawing  generally  affected  aud 
unnatural,  hut  possessing  at  the  same  time  mas- 
culine power, and, though  stiff^still  shown  hold  inde- 
peudent  treatment,  which  distinguishes  the  school 
of  Etruria  from  that  of  Greece  • in  lieu  of  the 
grace  of  the  latter,  we  find  violent  muscular, 
almost  contorted  action,  combined  with  much 
delicacy  of  execution. 

QreeTc. — Greek  sculpture  may  he  divided  into 
numerous  periods;  hut,  as  it  is  my  object  to 
describe  more  iu  detail  the  works  of  the  less 
known  ages  after  the  Christian  era,  I shall  say 
hut  little  oil  this  head.  The  archaic  was  the  most 
ancient  period  of  Greek  sculpture,  and  I will 
illustrate  it  with  the  example  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olyrapius,  at  Agrigentura,  which  has  been 
so  well  described  by  Professor  Cockerell.  The 
giants,  or  " Atlantes,”  which  support  the  entab- 
lature, and  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  cella 
of  this  temple,  form  an  interesting  example  of 
the  archaic  manner  of  the  Greeks,  and  are  not 
unlike  the  works  of  Etruscan  sculpture.  The 
manner  iu  which  they  subserve  the  architectural 
forms  is  very  interesting,  and  their  hold  angular 
aud  energetic  treatment  seems  to  suit  them  ad- 
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mirably  for  the  object  in  view,  which  was  to 
support  a superincumbent  weight.  Their  height 
was  25  feet,  aud  they  were  constructed  with 
stones  having  parallel  courses  with  the  walls  of 
the  cella,  and  the  joints  of  the  alternate  courses 
show  vertical  joints,  and  thus  form  a part  of  the 
construction  of  the  cella.  You  will  notice  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  heads,  with  the  half- 
closed  eyes,  long  and  prominent  nose,  and  bail* 
turanged  in  uniform  curls.  Although  these  sculp- 
tures are  supposed  to  he  only  about  four  centuries 
B.G.,  consequently  not  anterior  to  the  Parthenon 
sculptures,  still  wc  see  in  them  a much  earlier 
treatment,  proving  that  the  ancient  manner  was 
practised  later  in  Sicily  than  in  Greece.  The 
next  great  period  was  that  of  Phidias,  when  the  art 
made  a wonderful  advance,  and  during  which  the 
grandest  works  the  world  ever  saw  were  executed. 
The  early  stiff  forms  were  rejected,  and  the  rigid 
and  inelegant  actions  of  the  archaic  period  became 
refined;  and,  instead  of  the  dryness  and  hardness 
of  their  treatment,  we  find  in  the  works  of  Phidias 
the  most  perfect  expression  of  the  human  form — 
graceful  and  flowing  lines  taking  the  place  of 
severe  and  architectural  forms  of  the  early  period. 
Tbe  casts  exhibited  of  the  Theseus  and  Hissus 
from  the  Parthenon  afford,  perhaps,  the  most  per- 
fect example  of  this  style,  the  originals  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  our  own  Museum.  The  first  has 
lost  portions  of  the  legs,  arms,  and  nose  : the  size 
of  the  original  is  5 feet  8 inches  by  4 feet  in  height, 
and  has  been  called  by  other  authors  Hercules : 
the  figure  is  half  reclined  upon  a rock,  covered 
with  drapery  and  the  lion’s  skin.  The  wonderful 
development  of  the  anatomy  is  to  be  remarked, 
and  thus  is  combined  the  most  perfect  scientific 
knowledge  and  truthfulness  of  nature,  with  the 
highest  ideal  of  beauty.  The  Ilissus  is  a figure 
equally  beautiful,  from  the  opposite  or  western  pe- 
diment of  the  Parthenon  : it  is  half-rcclined  like 
the  Theseus,  to  suit  the  raking  lines  of  the  pedi- 
ment : the  figure  possesses  great  truthfulness  and 
animation. 

The  next  great  period  or  development  was 
during  the  age  of  Praxiteles,  who  introduced  a 
more  sensuous  style,  and  Greek  sculpture  lost 
much  of  its  sublime  character,  but  e.xhibited  tbe 
utmost  technical  skill  in  drawing,  especially  of 
figures  in  the  nude.  The  photographs  give  illus- 
trations of  some  of  the  finest  works  of  this  period. 
1.  The  Pythian  Apollo,  which  was  found  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  uear  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of 
Nero,  at  Antlum.  2.  The  Venus  of  the  Capitol, 
found  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  exquisitely 
refined  statue  of  the  same  goddess,  in  the  Tribune 
at  Florence,  which  is,  probably,  of  the  age  last 
mentioned,  and  is  an  instance  of  the  departure 
from  the  rigid  grandeur  of  the  earlier  forms,  and 
displaying  the  most  fascinating  and  graceful  har- 
mony of  lines  and  purity  of  expression.  The 
Danciug  Faun  is  another  marvellous  specimen  of 
Greek  art  at  its  perfection,  differing  from  the  last 
instance  in  its  muscular  development  and  elasticity 
of  movement:  the  entire  figure  seems  In  action; 
but  there  is  nothing  unnatural  or  distorted,  and 
the  physical  quality  seems  subordinated  to  that  of 
ideal  refinement.  4.  A beautiful  example  of  the 
best  period,  illustrating  the  peculiar  mode  of 
draping  the  female  figure,  is  shown  in  the  statue 
of  Pudicitia,  or  " Modesty,”  from  the  Vatican  : 
this  figure  possesses  wonderful  grace  and  dignity, 
and  the  folds  of  the  drapery  are  arranged  in  broad 
masses,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  modelled 
from  drapery  wetted  and  applied  closely  to  the 
body,  showing  the  form  beneath.  Another  pho- 
tograph shows  that  marvellous  example  of  refine- 
ment and  dexterity  of  execution  the  group  of 
"Laocoou,”  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Titus. 
Technical  difficulties  of  execution  liave  evidently 
been  sought  for,  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
anything  more  perfect  than  tbe  drawing  aud 
anatomical  perfections  of  this  work  ; at  the  same 
time  the  sentiment  of  the  subject  is  so  well  pre- 
served that  the  spectator  is  agonized  at  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  father  and  his  sons.  This  perfect 
work  of  ancient  art  throw’s  into  the  shade  the 
performances  of  Michelangelo,  which  appear  stiff 
and  cold  in  comparison. 

Roman. — From  the  decline  of  Greece,  Rome 
became  the  great  cultivator  of  the  art ; and,  as  the 
Grecian  sculptors  found  an  asylum  at  Rome,  and 
as  the  chief  works  were  transferred  from  Greece 
as  the  spoils  of  war,  it  is  natural  that  the  early  works 
of  tbe  Roman  school  partake  of  a Grecian  cha- 
racter, and  supplanted  the  earlier  style  which  was 
founded  upon  the  Etruscan.  Sculpture  now  became 
much  more  generalized  in  its  adaptations : eques- 
trian statues  and  public  works  of  every  kind  grati- 
fied their  taste  for  splendour,  The  base  of  the 
column  of  Antonine,  representing  the  Apotheosis  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina,  is  an  illustration  of  their 
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sculpture,  in  whicli  we  truce  mucli  of  the  Grech 
fecliug,  whilst  the  marvellous  sculptures  in  the 
column  of  Trajan  show  an  entirely  new  applica- 
tion of  the  art,  and  illustrate  the  fertility  of 
their  invention ; hut  the  art  became  gradually 
debased,  and  degenerated  into  luxurious  and 
capricious  forms.  The  busts  and  portrait  statues  of 
the  emperors  form  an  importaut  class  at  this 
time,  aud  we  find  numerous  illustrations  of  his- 
torical events. 

Many  works  were  executed  in  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  but  after  that  became  gradually  de- 
bixsed,  an  illustration  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
sculptures  on  the  arch  of  Constantine,  which  are 
executed  in  a rude  aud  clumsy  style,  and  we  finally 
lose  all  traces  of  distinctive  Roman  art  in  the 
works  of  the  Byzantine  sculptors.  In  many  of 
the  earlier  Christian  monuments,  traces  are  to  be 
fomid  of  the  Roman  manner,  in  the  catacombs 
and  sarcophagi  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity. 

I draw  your  attention  especially  to  the  sarco- 
phagi of  Bassus  aud  of  Probus,  both  executed  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  in  which  the  reliefs  con- 
tainiug  Old  Testament  subjects  might  he  taken 
for  debased  Roman  works. 

The  Ivories  will  now  come  to  our  aid  in  illus- 
trating the  subsequent  development  of  sculpture 
throughout  the  early  periods  of  the  Christian  era, 
illustrations  of  which  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
axiy  other  material,  they  thus  become  doubly 
valuable. 


THE  GREY  SANDSTONE  OF  THE  FOREST 
OF  DEAN. 

The  Forest  of  Deau  stone  is  less  known,  per- 
haps, than  it  deserves  to  be.  A report  on  the 
quarries  has  been  recently  made  by  two  gentle- 
men of  Coleford, — Mr.  Atkinson,  engineer,  and 
Mr.  Terrett,  builder, — from  which  we  take  the 
following  particulars : — 

The  stone  is  generally  grey  or  blue  in  colour, 
aud  lies  in  three  series,  each  of  a different  degree 
of  hardness,  and  each  applied  to  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinct purposes ; but  the  quality  of  the  stone  diflera 
in  the  various  localities  from  which  it  is  derived. 
The  upper  scries  is  generally  from  20  to  30  feet 
thick,  the  second  40  to  70,  then  a thin  vein  of 
clay  from  3 to  7 feet  intervenes  between.  The 
third  series  is  proved  to  130  feet,  but  how  much 
deeper  it  may  be  is  unknown  j hence,  where  the 
three  series  are  found,  as  in  the  centre  of  Birch- 
hill,  the  supply  of  stone  seems  inexhaustible. 

The  upper  series  consists  of  a soft,  easily-worked 
stone,  of  various  degrees  of  hai'dness,  suited  for 
the  manufacture  of  grindstones,  sinks,  troughs, 
gravestones,  flagging,  sills,  and  wall  coping;  all 
of  which  can,  in  the  best  quarries,  be  got  any  size 
possible  of  carriage  through  the  arches  of  the 
Severn  and  Wye  tramways. 

The  prices  of  grindstones  at  the  quarries  are 
about  2d.  per  inch  diameter  up  to  3 feet  high, 
and  up  to  7 feet  from  10s.  to  tl.  each ; flagging, 
2d.  to  2^d.  per  foot  super. ; sinks.  Is.  3d.  per  foot 
super.;  troughs,  6d.  per  gallon  of  231  cubic 
inches  to  the  gallon ; graveatoues,  6d.  per  foot  super. 

The  second  series  consists  of  a grey  stone,  of 
harder  character  than  the  first,  and  the  third  than 
the  second ; aud  the  third  species  of  stone  is  of  a 
blue  colour,  and  a closer,  finer  grit,  and  both 
series  run  in  blocks,  of  any  size  possible  to  be 
removed.  The  stone  is  admirably  adapted  for 
dock  and  railway  purposes,  and,  being  easily 
worked,  and  capable  of  being  sawed  and  planed 
by  machinery,  to  builders  and  statuaries.  It  has 
been  used  in  the  construction  of  Cardiff,  New- 
port, Gloucester,  and  Swansea  Docks ; South 
Wales  and  Western  Valleys  Railway ; Gloucester 
and  Berkley  Canal ; Polly  Bridge,  Oxford ; Cardiff 
Castle ; and  National  and  Provincial  Bank,  Marl- 
borough ; and  part  of  Llandaft’  colleges ; assize 
courts;  interior  of  St.  John’s  and  Exeter  Col- 
leges; and  Taylor  aud  Randolph’s  Buildings, 
Oxford ; Eastnor  Castle  and  Whitley  Court,  Wor- 
cester; Langton  House,  <S:c.  &c. 

As  regards  its  quality  for  building,  if  placed  on 
its  proper  hed,  it  does  not  scale,  is  not  affected  by 
the  weather,  and  instances  of  its  durability  may 
be  seen  at  Ncwland,  Staunton,  aud  Mltcbeldean 
Churches,  in  which  the  outlines  and  carving  of 
the  oldest  pinnacle,  and  the  letters  cut  on  the 
oldest  gravestones,  are  as  sharp  and  defined  as 
when  first  worked,  some  400  years  ago ; but  it 
must  be  observed  that  only  the  stone  raised  in 
certain  localities  and  from  the  best  quarries  is 
likely  to  possess  these  qualities,  generally  so  un- 
usual in  sandstone. 

The  price  of  blocks  at  the  quarry  is  7d.  or  8d. 
per  cubic  foot,  if  scappled  or  picked ; and  about 
7b.  per  ton  if  rough.  The  tenure  under  which 
quarries  are  held  is  peculiar. 


By  ancient  custom,  any  person  born  within  the 
hundred  of  St.  Briavels,  and  who  has  worked  a 
year  and  a day  under  ground,  or  in  quarrying,  is 
called  a free  miner,  and  each  free  • miner  has  a 
right  to  make  application  to  the  Crown  to  grant 
him  a gale  of  land  for  a quarry  in  perpetuity, 
which,  when  awarded,  becomes  his  freehold,  sub- 
j ect  to  an  acknowledgment  to  the  Crown  of  3s.  4d. 
per  annum  each  grant. 

In  1 & 2 Victoria,  as  the  Forest  of  Dean  became 
more  accessible,  and  facilities  of  traffic  increased, 
rendering  the  property’  more  valuable,  an  Act  was 
passed  for  regulating  the  opening  aud  working  of 
these  quarries,  and  a commission  was  issued  to 
ascertain  and  confirm  the  title  of  those  claiming 
quarries.  The  quarries  granted  since  the  award 
arc  leasehold,  and  subject  to  n rent. 

Each  gale  or  grant  is  twenty  yards  in  length, 
and  of  course  quarries  increase  in  value  according 
to  the  number  of  lengths  lying  together.  Five 
and  a half  lengths  (Messrs.  Grindell  Co.’s,  at 
Lydbrook)  is  the  largest  grant  ever  made  together 
and  at  the  same  time;  but  at  Birch-hill  they 
have,  la  addition  to  their  own  grants,  acquired 
by  purchase  several  lengths  lying  together,  which, 
together  with  the  superior  quality  of  the  stone, 
renders  these  quarries  undoubtedly  the  finest 
in  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

The  principal  localities  whence  the  best  stone  is 
raised,  but  yet  differing  very  much  in  value  and 
quality,  are : — 1.  Birch  Hill.  2.  Bixladc  and 
BLxhcad.  3.  Dark  Hill.  4.  Lydbrook  (Uarnedge). 
5.  Knockley  Lump.  6.  Gosty  Knoll.  7.  Mor- 
gan’s Cote.  8.  Merry  Hole.  And  the  principal 
quarry  proprietors  are  Messrs.  Grindell  & Co., 
Messrs.  Trotter  & Thomas,  and  Mr.  Townsend. 


SURVEYOR  OF  BRIDGES  FOR  THE 
COUNTY  OF  SURREY. 

Tue  election  of  the  surveyor  of  bridges  aud 
public  works  for  the  county  of  Surrey  took  place 
at  the  general  quarter  session,  on  Tuesday  last, 
and  resulted  iu  the  appointment  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Howell,  of  Guildford,  and  of  the  Norwich  Union 
Insurance  Office,  London.  Upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Lapidge,  the  late  surveyor  to  the  county, 
Messrs.  Charles  Barry,  Cutrey,  Hesketh,  Jarvis, 
Howell,  Field,  Ashdown,  I’Anson,  Lett,  and  other 
members  of  the  profession  announced  themselves 
as  candidates  for  the  office.  The  contest  finally 
lay  between  Messrs.  Hesketh,  Iloweli,  and  I’Anson, 
and  upon  the  votes  being  taken,  the  numbers 
were  found  to  be, — for  Mr.  Howell,  43 ; for  Mr. 
Hesketh,  19;  for  Mr.  I’Anson,  16. 


THE  'WORKING  OF  NEW  SEWERS. 

VrOBKSOP. 

Aut  information  as  to  the  working  of  new 
sewers  in  our  towns  must  be  useful.  We  may, 
therefore,  note  from  the  NotUngTiani  Journaly 
that  during  a recent  severe  thunder-storm,  in 
Worksop,  by  the  new  arrangements,  flooding  in 
the  streets,  which  has  hitherto  been  common  there, 
was  prevented.  “The  sewers  were  for  the  first 
time  brought  fairly  into  action,  and  performed 
their  work  in  such  a manner  as  to  reflect  credit  on 
all  concerned.  Mr.  RawTmson  is  the  engineer  of 
these  sewerage  works,  which  have  been  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Lands- 
borough,  surveyor  to  the  local  board.” 

The  outlet  sewer  is  an  earthenware  pipe,  15 
inches  in  diameter,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length,  having  flood-water  overflows  in 
the  low  ground.  Earthenware-pipes  have  been 
used,  for  the  most  part,  throughout  the  town. 
The  estimated  cost  was  6,OOOZ.,  and  the  whole  of 
the  works,  we  are  told,  will  be  completed  within 
this  sum. 

There  are  manholes  at  numerous  points,  to 
enable  the  sewers  to  be  examined  and  permanent 
means  for  ventilation,  with  charcoal  disinfecting 
screens.  The  sewers  can  be  flushed  at  several 
points.  


DESIGNS  FOR  LABOURERS’  COTTAGES, 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  as  well  as 
often  previously,  we  inserted  letters  and  observa- 
tions touching  the  want  of  properly  arranged 
cottages  for  the  labouring  classes,  with  especial 
reference  to  cost,  aud  the  necessity  for  three  bed- 
rooms, and  on  the  last  occasion  said  that  we  pro- 
posed engraving  some  plans  and  particulars.  We 
partly  carry  out  this  intention  in  our  present 
number,  giving — 

Plans  and  elevation  of  double  cottages,  erected 
at  Parndon,  near  Harlow,  Essex,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooke,  for  Captain 
Slark  : 

Plans,  section,  and  elevation  of  double  cottages^ 


with  flat  roof,  designed  by  Mr.  N.  E.  Stevens,  in 
connection  with  the  Society  for  Improving  tlie 
Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes : 

Plans  for  double  cottages,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Strick- 
Land,  iu  connection  with  Ibc  Y'orksliirc  i\gricul- 
tural  Society;  and 

Plans,  elevation,  and  section  of  cheap  double 
cottage,  by  Mr.  II.  Baruc.s,  referred  to  in  a letter 
in  our  journal  for  March  17th  of  this  year.'^ 

All  the  drawings  are  made  to  the  same  scale,  so 
that  the  accommodation  afforded  may  be  readily 
compared. 

The  cottages  at  Parndoix  (three  pairs  of  them, 
fronting  to  the  railway),  arc  built  of  white  Cam- 
bridge bricks  (brought  thirty  miles),  with  red  brick 
dressings  and  quoins,  doors  and  windows,  over- 
lianghig  roof,  stained  timber  where  visible,  and 
red  brick  chimney-stacks.  The  cost  of  the  six 
cottages,  inclusive  of  grates,  was  507Z.  lOs.,  or 
84^.  11s.  Gd.  per  cottage, — certainly  a small  cost 
considering  the  appearance  presented.  The  neces- 
sary is  at  the  end  of  garden,  one  to  each  cottage. 
Wo  append  the  architect’s  specification  in  full. 
The  plan  has  many  good  points.  An  objection 
may  be  justly  raised  to  the  position  of  the  fire- 
places, in  the  outer  walls,  by  which  heat  is 
wasted. 

A specification  and  bill  of  quantities  of  Mr. 
Stevens’s  design,  are  printed,  and  may  be  obtained 
at  the  offices  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  in  Exeter 
Hall.  We  do  not  understand  that  any  cottages 
exactly  in  accordance  with  these  plana  have  been 
constructed,  but  Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers,  of 
Islington  say,— 

“ We  shall  be  happy  io  erect  cottages  in  the  county  of 
Herts,  agreeably  to  these  plans  (with  flat  roof),  for  the 
sum  of  lyof.  per  pair,  if  built  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of 
a railway  station  (with  n siding),  provided  that  not  less 
than  six  pairs  be  erected  in  one  locality.  If  only  one  pair 
be  erected,  5 per  cent,  should  be  added,  and  if  two  pair, 
about  3 per  cent.  This  estimate  does  not  include  any 
local  carriage.” 

The  following  is  the  mode  given  for  forming  the 
roofs ; — 

“Cover  the  roofs  with  plain  tUes  In  cement,  laid  in  the 
following  nianuer : — Baltic  fir  laths,  to  be  nailed  to  the 
lolatj  the  first  course  of  tiles  to  be  bedded  in  cement  on 
the  laths,  the  other  two  courses  to  be  then  laid  each  iu 
such  a quantity  of  cement  only  as  shall  ensure  their  firm 
bed;  care  to  be  taken  to  fill  up  all  interstices  with  the 
cement,  which  can  be  effected  by  rubbing  the  tile  well  on 
the  cement:  the  last  course  of  tiles  to  be  left  as  smooth 
as  practicable,  but  not  to  be  coated  over  with  cement. 
The  outer  edge  of  the  flat  roof  to  project  over  the  face  of 
brickwork  24  inches  all  round,  and  a plain  tile  to  be 
bedded  on  the  edge  so  as  to  form  a rim,  and  stand  up 
above  the  upper  surface  not  less  than  14  inch,  and  the 
tile  to  be  rendered  all  round  with  cement,  aud  also  the 
under  portion  of  the  flat  roof  which  projects.  The  flat  to 
be  laid  with  a fall  from  front  and  back  sufficient  to  carry 
off  the  water,  aud  a space  to  be  left  in  the  rim  as  an  out- 
let, connected  with  the  iron  rain-water  pipe  by  a lip 
formed  with  cement.  , 

The  cement  for  the  work  to  be  tested,  so  as  to  ascertain 
its  qualities,  and  a greater  or  less  proportion  of  sand  to  be 
mixed  with  it  as  shall  render  it  most  available  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.” 

Careful  workmansliip,  and  atteutiou  to  the 
foundation,  would  he  requisite,  or  a roof  so  con- 
structed would  be  a constant  source  of  annoy- 
ance. 

Mr.  Strickland’s  plan  is  an  exceedingly  good  one, 
but  provides  for  a larger  and  more  costly  building 
than  would  bo  in  all  cases  desirable.  They  were 
made  with  reference  to  the  requirements^  of  a 
particular  competition ; and  Mr.  Strickland  himself 
says,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  with  which  wo 
troubled  him;— “I  think  them  larger  than  is 
either  requisite  or  desirable  for  the  generality  of 
labourers’  cottages,  especially  in  ports  of  England 
where  fuel  is  dear.  But  it  cannot  be  too  much 
insisted  on,  that  there  is  no  absolutely  lest  form 
of  cottage  or  anything  else.  A great  variety  is 
wanted  to  suit  families  very  variously  circum- 
stanced. I hope  before  long  to  see  another  display 
of  plans  of  other  forms,  at  some  meeting  of  the 
Y'orkshire  Agricultural  Society,  aud  that  it  may 
be  as  interesting  and  instructive  as  the  last  one 

'^^In  brick-built  cottages,  hollow'  walls,  with 
a view  to  warmth,  aud  dryness,  are  much  to  be 
desired.  The  walls  should  be  plastered  in8ide._ 
Good  drainage  and  the  means  of  ventilation  are  ol 
course  absolutely  necessary. 

Of  Mr.  Barnes’s  design,  the  author  says, — 

“I  wish  to  observe  that  ray  plan  offers  no 
attraction  as  au  ornamental  or  picturesque  object 
iu  the  landscape : its  advantages  are  simply  giving 
a large  available  area  for  a small  outlay  ; as  I said 
befor°e,  it  must  be  adapted  to  local  circumstances. 
In  my  sketch  I have  presumed  mud  walls  on  stone 
or  brick  footings  aud  plinth.  These  kinds  of  walls 
(particularly  in  clay  districts)  form  warm,  dry 
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and  duraldc  dwellings.  It  should  be  properly 
worked  or  finished  ofl  with  a,n  outside  coat  of 
rough. cast.  Thatch,  iu  this  case,  should  be  the 
covering  matoriul.  This,  especially  in  rural  dis- 
tricf.s,  will  enable  timbers  of  home  growth  to  be 
emjjloyed.’^  The  cost  of  such  cottages  he  places 
at  70/.  each. 

il  the  wretched  hovels  in  which  thousands  of 
our  labourers  spend  their  lives  were  brought  pro- 
minently into  view,  new  cottages  would  be  built 
for  very  shame. 

SPECIFICATION, 

Of  the  several  artificers’  work  reijuired  to  be  done,  and 
of  tiie  materials  to  be  used  in  tlie  erection  of  double  cot- 
tages for  Captain  Slark,  at  Pamdon,  iu  tlie  county  of 
Kssex,  according  to  the  de.signs  and  under  the  super- 
intcndcnce  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Cooke,  architect. 

Excavators'  M'ork. 

Dig  out  ground,  the  necessary  depth  and  width  for 
foundations  of  the  several  walls : till  in  and  well  ram  round 
brickwork  when  built. 

(iround  beasalh  sitting-voom.s  to  be  levelled  0 inches 
below  floor  joists. 

Excavate  for  all  drains,  See. 

Ground  to  be  properly  levelled  at  completion  of  works. 

Briekhtyrrs'  Il'orA-. 

Ihe  brickwork  to  the  several  walls  to  be  commenced  on 
proper  and  sufficient  foolings.  and  carried  up  the  rcf|uisite 
blights  and  widths,  according  to  the  true  and  evident 
intent  of  the  drawing.*. 

All  the  brickwork  throughout  to  be  of  tlio  best  sound 
and  har^l  clamp  bricks,  the  external  facing  to  be  of  picked 
white  bricks,  and  the  dressings  to  windows,  angles,  &c.,  to 
be  of  the  best  burnt  kiln  bricks  ; every  course  to  be  well 
Hushed  with  mortar,  neatiypointcd,  and  tlie  joints  .struck. 

Cliinmey  flues  to  be  well  pargetted  and  cored,  the 
chimney  stacks  to  be  carried  up  above  roof  in  good  sound 
red  brickwork. 

Proper  discharging  arches  to  he  turned  over  all  door 
and  wimtow  openings. 

Iron  bars,  2J  inches  by  ij  inch,  to  be  laid  over  all 
chimney  openings,  turned  up  and  down  at  ends. 

Provide  and  lix  two  cast  iron  gratings  under  the  floor  of 
each  sitting-room. 

Proper  trimmer  arches  to  be  turned  to  all  Are  places. 

The  scullery,  clo.sct,  and  closet  bencatli  stairs,  to  be 
payed  with  brick,  on  concrete  4 inches  thick. 

.vn  r 1°  *“  brickwork,  anil  set  therein  a 

pic'to  ealvatnzed  iron  cojtper  and  furnace  com- 

The  walls,  \y lure  described,  to  bo  lime-whited  internelly, 
to  be  worked  fair  witli  a neat  joint.  ^ 

Provide  eu  feet  ol  stoneware  drain  p'pc  to  each  cottage. 


J/fMOiii'  Work. 

The  steps  to  entrance  and  back  doors  to  be  hard  tooled 
York  stone. 

The  paving  to  lobbies  to  be  of  brick,  on  edge,  laid  iu 
mortar. 

Provide  and  fi.x  plain  slate  chimney-pieces  to  sitting  and 
bedrooms,  with  l-inch  shelf,  &c.  complete. 

Provide  a small  sink  in  scullery,  3 feet  by  1 foot  9 inches, 
ami  4 inches  deep, 

Provide  front  and  back  hearths  of  rubbed  York. 

Carpenters'  andJoiners'  U'orA-. 

AH  the  timbers  used  in  these  works,  not  otherwise 
specified,  to  be  of  the  best  Christiana  deal. 

The  roof  to  be  framed  as  shown  on  drawing,  with  the 
several  scantlingssetforthinthefollowing schedule;— hips 
and  ridges,  7 inches  by  li  inch;  rafters,  4 inches  by  2 inches; 
valley  rafters,  8 inches  by  li  inch;  collar.',  well  spiked  to 
rafters,  4 inches  by  2 inches;  wall  plates,  dovetailed  at 
angles  and  pinned,  4i  inches  by  3 inches;  battens  for 
slates,  inch  by  ^inch;  3-inch  eaves  boards,  7 inches 
wide ; 1 -inch  valley  boards,  9 inches  wide.  Provide  tilting 
fillet  round  the  several  eaves. 

The  ratter  shown  as  barge  board  to  be  of  deal  stained, 
7 inches  deep  by  2.’  inches:  the  wali-plates  and  ridge- 
piece  are  also  to  be  pieced  on  with  a larger  scantling, 
6 inches  by  4 inches  where  showing  on  the  front  gable. 

The  roof  over  the  entrance  doorway  to  be  formed  with 
a plate  4 inches  by  3 inches,  supported  by  wrought  deal 
brackets  let  into  wall,  and  rafters  3 inches  by  2 inches. 

Floors  to  living  rooms,  on  sleepers  4 inches  by  3 inches ; 
bedroom  joists  7 inches  by  2 j inches ; wall-plates  4 inches 
by  3 inches  ; and  i inch  floor  boards. 

All  the  partitions  to  be  properly  framed  together,  with 
heads,  sills,  and  uprights,  3 iuches  by  3 inches;  quarter- 
ing. 3 inches  by  2 indies ; braces,  3 iuches  by  3 inches. 

The  windows  in  front  and  back  of  cottages  to  have  solid 
and  beaded  deal  frames  4 inches  by  3 inches;  oak  sunk 
and  weathered  sills,  with  I |.inch  casements,  to  open  in- 
wards (one  casement  to  each  window),  liung  to  frames 
with  2i.inch  butts,  and  with  a suitable  fastening  and  set- 
open  bar,  the  bottom  rail  to  be  framed  weather-tiglit. 
Provide  to  same  3-inch  beaded  lining  and  moulded  top  to 
plastering,  and  l-inch  wrought  and  rounded  window 
boards. 

Ttie  external  doors  to  be  of  l-inch  deal,  ledged  and 
cross  braced,  with  J-inch  wrought,  rebated,  ami  chamfered 
boarding,  hung  to  solid  rebated,  and  chamfered,  frames, 

4 inches  by  4 inches,  witli  l6-inch  cross  garnet  hinges, 
witti  stock,  lock,  and  fastenings  complete. 

The  internal  doors  throughout  to  be  of  l-inch  deal, 
ledged  and  braced,  and  covered  with  3-inch  wrought,  re- 
bated, and  chamiered  boarding,  hung  to  wrought,  re- 
bated, and  beaded  linings,  with  3i  inch  butts. 

Provide  and  fix  a staircase,  having  3-inch  yellow  deal 
risers  and  l-iiicli  treads,  rounded  nosings,  glued  and 
blocked,  and  all  requisite  strings,  carriages,  S:c.  complete. 
Trim  out  and  form  bulkhead,  to  give  sufficient  headroom 
to  Staircase. 

Provide  and  fix  in  pantry  two  tiers  of  1-incli  wrought 
deal  shelves,  12  inches  wide,  on  proper  bearers. 


Smith  and  Ironmonger. 

Provide  all  necessary  air  gratings  and  other  ironwork 
that  maybe  required. 

Provide  a good  20-iuch  galvanized-iron  copper,  with 
furnace,  doors,  dampers,  complete,  as  specified. 

Provide  and  fix  all  round  the  building  4.inch  cast-iron 
half-round  eaves  gutter,  with  stacks  of  3-inch  cast-iron 
rain-water  piping,  with  all  necessary  head-shoes,  &c.,  and 
properly  trapped  to  drains. 

Provide  for  fixing  to  stoves  only. 

Slater  and  Plnstcrer's  Work. 

The  roofs  to  be  covered  with  Bangor  countess  slating, 
2j  inches  lap,  patent-slate  ridge;  double  course  of  slates 
round  eaves,  pointed  inside  with  liair  mortar. 

L;me  to  be  of  the  best  quality.  Sharp,  dean,  and  well- 
wa.shed  sand. 

I-ath-plaster,  float  and  set  the  ceilings  throughout. 

Render,  set.  and  twice  colour  walls.  Sec. 

Lath,  plaster,  set  partitions. 

Skirting  to  sitting-room  and  lobby  4J  iuches  high. 

Plumber,  Fainter,  and  Glttzier. 

Line  the  valleys  with  5 lb.  milled  lead,  and  same  for 
flashings  round  diimney  stacks. 

Glaze  all  windows  with  seconds  crown  glass. 

The  whole  of  ironwork  usually  painted  to  have  tlirce 
coats  in  oil. 

The  rafters,  wall-plates  (where  visible),  the  external 
doors,  frames,  and  brackets,  to  be  stauied  and  varnished. 


THE  riNLAY  ASYLL’M,  QUEBEC, 
CANADA,  EAST. 

The  first  stone  of  tbe  Finlay  Asylum,  on  tlio 
Foy  Iload,-(iuebec,  was  laid  on  tbe  lOth  of  May. 
The  building,  of  which  we  have  engraved  a view, 
is  about  110  feet  in  length,  by  55  feet  in  width,  and 
is  to  be  erected  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture. 
It  is  two  stories  in  height,  with  basement  and 
sick  wards  at  tbe  rear.  It  is  contemplated,  also, 
to  carry  up  a Chapel  at  some  future  period,  at- 
tached to  tbe  edifice. 

Tbe  building  will  be  constructed  in  the  granite 
of  the  district,  having  cut  stone  dressings  and 
plinths,  with  variegated  arches  over  each  aper- 
ture. 

Tbe  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton, one  of  tbe  chief  supporters  of  tbe  institution. 

Messrs.  Stent  A Lavers  are  tbe  architects  of 
the  building. 

Canada  is  expecting  with  impatience  tbe  pro- 
mised visit  of  the  Prince  of  Walts. 


July  7,  1860.J 


THE  BUILDER. 
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DESIGNS  FOE  LABOUEEES’  COTTAGES. 


DouOlf!  Culliigc,  Farndii’i,  Essex.  jVr.  C.  II.  Coulic,  Arehilccl. 


GROUND  PUATJ 


Dvuble  Coltugc,  with  Flat  l?oof.  Mr.  X.  E.  Stevens, 
Architect, 


Mr.  Stridilund's  Flan. 


July  7,  I860.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


THE  PKBNCH  VISIT  TO  ESGLAHD. 

Tni'  Orpboonistes  have  performed  their  pleasing 
and  useful  mission,  and  the  army  of  3,000,  who 
invaded  England  with  such  witching  harmony, 
will,  hy  this  time,  be  scattered  throughout  various 
districts  of  France,  and  many  an  account  of  the 
wonders  of  London  and  its  Crystal  Palace  wiU  be 
reported  to  old  and  young  in  the  great  neigh- 
bouring capital,  in  the  manufacturing  towns  and 
cities,  and  in  rural  places  where  the  sight  of  an 
Englishman  is  uncommon,  and  where  his  pecu- 
liarities, till  now",  were  only  known  by  old  and 
unfavourable  traditions  and  by  garbled  and  unjust 
modern  accounts, 

IVe  hope  that  the  visit  which  has  just  been 
made  will  help  to  r-emove,  to  a certain  extent, 
unfavourable  aud  wrong  impressions,  although 
nothing  could  have  been  worse  than  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  first  reception  of  the  strangers. 
It  was  painful  to  note  the  preparations  made  for 
some  of  the  party  in  the  occupied  taverns  of  the 
cattle-market:  their  comfort  might  have  been  as 
great  in  some  of  the  lairs  for  sheep  and  oxen,  so 
appropriately  adjacent.  And  some  who  sought 
for  lodgings  elsewhere,  aud  were  willing  to  pay, 
fared  worse.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  blame,  at  all  events,  did  not  rest 
with  the  Crystal  Palace  management.  The  agents 
were,  we  understand,  French,  and  were  appointed 
by  the  Orphooniste  authorities  themselves,  their 
society  being  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions, 
bound  to  make  all  arrangements,  while  the  mem- 
bers give  their  own  personal  exertions  as  ama- 
teur musicians,  gratis.  So  far  from  the  Crystal 
Palace  management  being  in  any  way  to  blame, — 
unless,  indeed,  they  should  have  assisted  the 
French  agents  with  their  advice  and  knowledge 
of  London  in  the  outset,  — when  it  was  found 
that  the  agents,  being  strangers  and  without 
means  sufficient  at  the  moment,  could  ndt  get 
arrangements  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  constituents  as  they  arrived,  the  directors  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  as  we  are  told,  at  once  advanced 
them  a sum  of  1,000?.  to  facilitate  matters. 

The  Orpheonistes  appeared  to  be  of  all  grades, 
from  the  prosperous  country  gentleman  and  the 
well-to-do  manufacturer  to  the  respectable  mecha- 
nic and  art-workman.  Some  had  brought  their 
fauiilies,  and  it  was  curious  to  note  the  physiolo- 
gical peculiarities  of  those  coming  from  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  extensive  empire  of  France  : in 
some  might  he  observed  the  marked  features  and 
complexion  of  the  Normans,  and  in  others  the 
more  florid  aud  massive  forms  and  fair  hair  of  the 
German  races. 

Our  great  buildings,  and,  as  far  os  possible,  their 
contents,  were  critically  examined.  Gog  andMagog 
held  a numerous  levy  of  the  guests  : the  courts  of 
justice  were  visited;  and,  according  to  taste,  some 
wandered  into  St.  Paul’s,  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  the  vast  new  palace  for  our  Parliament. 
Their  criticisms  in  certain  instances  might  be 
useful  to  ua. 

Trusting  that  this  is  but  the  forerunner  of 
other  and  even  more  extensive  visits  of  this 
kind,  to  be  returned,  as  this  should  be,  in  some 
well-organized  and  judicious  manner;  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  consider  how  the  greatest  amount 
of  good  could  be  done,  aud  how  we  could  best 
manage  during  such  friendly  invasions  to  gain  the 
greatest  amount  of  useful  information,  and  pro- 
mote to  the  largest  extent  that  mutual  acquaint- 
ance, and  those  kindly  feelings,  which  are  so 
likely  to  obviate  the  stern  and  terrible  advent  of 
war.  It  seems  to  us  that,  provided  proper  means 
were  used  for  the  reception  of  such  visitors, 
who  may  be  considered  as  ambassadors  of  peace, 
harmony,  and  good  fellowship,  between  one  nation 
and  another,  it  would  be  an  advantage  if,  on  such 
occasions,  a certain  number  of  persons  who  are 
skilled  in  both  languages,  and  well  informed  on 
particular  points,  should  volunteer  to  form  com- 
mittees, aud  agree  to  take  charge  of  such  of  the 
guests  as  might  wish  to  visit  such  institutions  as 
our  British  Museum,  for  example,  or  the  Tower, 
and  act  according  to  their  discretion  in  any  other 
way  in  which  they  might  be  best  informed, 
Though  as  a general  rule  we  are  kept  hard  at 
work  in  our  busy  country,  still  there  are  many  to 
whom  this  task  would  be  a pleasure,  while  it 
would  be  a benefit  to  others. 

We  know  that  on  many  points  our  visitors  have 
returned  home  with  improved  feelings  respecting 
us ; and  this  advantage  has  been  mutual ; for  thou- 
sands in  London  have  been  struck  by  the  kindly 
spirit  and  polite  and  gentlemanly  bearing  of  the 
amateur  musicians ; and  those  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  some  of  them  will  re- 
member with  pleasure  the  enlarged  views,  iu  con- 
nection with  commerce  and  art,  w'hich  w’cre  ex- 
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pressed,  and  the  anxiety  that  only  in  this  way 
should  a struggle  take  place  between  us.  Unfor- 
tunately there  are  less  agreeable  feelings  amongst 
classes  over  the  water,  aud  uncertainty  in  another 
way ; but  undoubtedly  such  a gathering  as  that 
which  has  recently  taken  place  will  strengthen 
the  peaceful  efforts  of  the  best  disposed  section  of 
the  French  nation. 

All  this  good  is  rendered  possible  by  the  modern 
improvements  made  in  the  methods  of  transit : 
but  for  stcam-packcts  and  locomotives,  so  large  a 
body  could  not  Lave  been  gathered  from  the' 
various  and  distant  provinces  of  France,  and 
brought  so  readily  to  our  shores. 

That  a decidedly  favourable  impression  has 
been  produced  upon  our  recent  visitors  by  their 
reception  was  very  clearly  manifested  by  them 
on  every  occasion  in  which  they  appeared  before 
the  English  public,  especially  on  Saturday,  when 
their  hearts  were  opened,  and  their  real  feelings 
betrayed  by  the  genial  influence  of  an  English 
“collation,”  even  though  “cold,”  accompanied  as 
it  abundantly  was,  by  the  best  “ palale,”  of  which 
many  of  them  will  doubtless  long  retain  a ple-.isant 
remembrance.  Indeed,  their  friendly  demonstra- 
tions, not  only  on  this,  but  on  all  the  previoirs  occa- 
sions, were  certainly  far  more  covdialandunreserved 
than  those  of  our  less  demonstrative  (but  not 
loss  w’armhcarted  and  friendly)  fellow-countrymen : 
we  hope  they  appreciate  the  difference  of  national 
temperament,  and  do  not  ascribe  the  difference 
to  coldness  of  feeling  on  our  part,  hut  to  its  true 
and  only  cause — coldness  of  manner.  One  of 
their  directors,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  has,  on 
their  part,  thanked  “a  thousand  times”  the 
English  nation  for  the  manner  In  which  they  have 
been  received;  and  the  response  of  the  whole 
■ body,  through  their  chief  leader,  M.  Delaporte,  to 
the  address  of  “the  friends  of  peace ” was  all 
that  could  be  desired. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN. 

The  old  roof  of  the  library,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  was  found  some  time  since  to  be  in  a 
state  of  hopeless  decay;  and,  after  receiving 
various  plans  for  its  reconstruction,  the  result  has 
been  the  adoption  of  a design  by  Messrs.  Deane  & 
AVoodward,  which  will  give  much  greater  height 
and  importance  to  the  apartment.  It  had  for- 
merly a flat  plaster  ceiling  : it  will  now  he 
vaulted  in  the  centre.  The  book  accommodation 
of  the  library  being  very  limited,  aud  the  fact 
that  in  forty  years  the  number  of  books  would 
double,  induced  the  Board  to  adopt  a plan,  not 
only  for  renewing  the  roof,  but  also  for  increasing 
the  book  accommodation.  These  two  points  are 
accomplished  very  cleverly  iu  the  plan  decided  on. 

The  room  is  240  feet  long,  and  the  span  44  feet. 
The  architects  have  put  up  a temporary  V roof, 
which  enables  persons  to  use  the  library  while 
the  work  proceeds.  The  cost  will  be  about  7,500?. 
Messrs.  Cockburn  are  the  contractors. 


WORKS  IN  PARIS. 

The  transformation  of  the  flower  plantations 
of  the  gi’and  avenue  of  the  Champs-Elysees  pro- 
ceeds rapidly.  For  some  days  past  a considerable 
number  of  workmen  have  been  in  possession  of 
the  square  plot  of  the  Cirque,  where  masses  of 
shrubs  and  flowers  are  to  be  placed,  as  on  other 
portions  of  this  delightful  promenade.  Mean- 
while, the  elegant  fountain  called  Les  Quatre 
Saisons,  having  been  coppered  over,  is  being  put  in 
its  place  again.  The  flowers  to  be  planted  in  the 
Carre  du  Cirque  were  recently  purchased,  by  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  in  Holland,  aud  most 
of  them  are  in  full  bloom.  The  rhododendrons, 
the  kalmias,  the  azalias,  and  the  canuas  are  said 
to  be  very  fine  specimens. 

The  environs  of  Paris,  as  well  as  the  capital, 
receive  fresh  improvements.  In  the  park  of 
Vesinct,  spontaneously  fixed  upon  by  the  Pari- 
sians as  a site  for  country  seats,  a second  and  vast 
lake  has  been  formed;  and  the  situation,  natu- 
rally picturesque,  has  been  rendered  more  so  by 
the  earthworks  thrown  up,  to  render  the  grounds 
more  undulating.  Water  in  abundance  is  to  be 
supplied  by  powerful  steam  machinery,  which  the 
engineers  are  putting  in  place  in  the  buildings 
near  the  reservoir.  Moreover,  the  two  bridges 
over  the  railway,  uniting  both  sides  of  the  park, 
are  finished;  so  that,  henceforward,  Vesinet  will 
rank  among  the  most  delightful  summer  resi- 
dences about  Paris. 

A new  loan  is  to  he  raised  by  the  Mumcipal 
Council,  amounting  to  150,000,000  francs,  for  the 
further  embellishment  of  Paris,  sanitary  works, 
and  the  construction  of  new  boulevards. 


EXHIBITION  OP  STEAM  PLOUGHS  IN 
THE  NETHERLANDS. 

An  exliibitioii,  open  to  all  the  ^vo^kl,  of  steam 
ploughs  and  reaping-machines,  is  to  bo  held  in  tho 
Netherlands,  from  the  5th  to  the  13th  August 
next,  at  a place  called  Wilhelrainapolder,  near 
Goes,  province  of  Zealand.  Prizes  will  be  awarded 
for  the  best  steam-engines  for  labouring  and 
turning  tlie  ground,  so  as  to  replace  advantageously 
horse  work  aud  human  labour.  First  prize, 
1,200  florins;  second  prize,  a gold  medal.  For 
reaping-machines, — First  prize,  500  florins;  second 
prize,  a gold  medal.  Competitors  should  address, 
for  information,  to  the  secretary  of  tho  Royal 
and  General  Agricultural  Society  of  tlic  Nether- 
lauds, atLaHaye,  stating  the  nature  of  the  machine 
and  its  price.  They  are  to  be  on  the  spot 
(Wilhelmiuapolder)  before  the  3rd  of  August.  The 
council  of  the  society  furnish  at  their  own  cost 
the  necessary  men  and  horses  for  the  experiments, 
but  each  exhibitor  must  have  at  least  one  com- 
petent person  to  mind  the  machine  : the  council 
also  furnish  the  use  of  a building  for  storing  the 
above  in  safety.  The  Government  have  consented 
to  allow  the  free  importation  of  the  implement.'^, 
insisting,  however,  on  the  provisional  payment  of 
the  dirty  as  a guarantee  of  good  faith,  which  will 
be  reimbursed  on  their  return  to  the  original 
country.  Arrangements  are  to  be  entered  into 
with  tho  different  railway  and  steamboat  comp:i- 
nies  to  have  these  machines  transported  at  reduced 
prices,  aud  further  particulars  will  be  announced 
as  to  this  step. 


TAUNTON. 

This  ancient  and  loyal  town  is  not  behind  its 
contemporaries  in  “the  march  of  improvement.” 
Many  of  the  public  buildings  have  been  consider- 
ably beautified,  or  re-erected,  within  a few  years. 
The  well-know’n  St.  Mary’s  Tower  is  rapidly  rising 
under  the  care  of  a townsman.  St.  John’s  Church, 
under  Mr.  Scott,  is  nearly  ready  for  tho  roof,  and 
promises  well.  Tlie  Roman  Catholics  are  now 
in  possession  of  their  new’  church,  lately  opened. 
Of  civil  buildings,  there  is  a new  shire-hall 
recently  erected,  besides  a large  hospital,  institu- 
tion, archfcological  museum,  and  many'  others. 
The  private  houses  are  all  full,  ns  well  as  the 
mansions  in  the  neighbourhood;  aud  the  town, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Fnblic  Health  Act, 
has  attained  a high  character  for  health. 


THE  HANOIS  LIGHTHOUSE,  GUERNSEY. 

The  llanois  are  rocks  on  the  west  coast  of 
Guernsey.  On  the  Biscau,  one  of  these  rocks,  a 
lighthouse  is  about  to  be  erected.  The  base  of 
tower  is  23  feet  7 inches ; the  height  of  stonework 
90  feet ; and  the  least  diameter  is  17  feet. 

There  are  to  be  six  rooms  in  it.  The  works 
arc  not  to  be  done  by  contract.  They’  are  to  be 
executed  under  the  guidance  of  tho  engineers  of 
the  Trinity  Corporation,  Messi's.  Walker,  Burges, 
aud  Cooper.  Tho  resident  engineer  is  Mr.  W. 
Douglass. 

This  lighthouse,  when  erected,  will  supply  a 
desideratum.  


PROPOSED  GAS-WORKS  FOR  BAHIA.— 
BRAZIL. 

We  have  before  us  the  prospectus  of  the  Bahia 
Gas  Company  (limited),  ivitb  a capital  of  100,000?., 
in  5,000  shares  of  20?.  each.  The  following 
information  is  gleaned  from  the  prospectus,  w'hich 
may  be  interesting  to  our  readers: — 

“ Bahia  is  a seaport  city,  the  second  iu  size  and 
importance  in  the  empire  of  Brazil.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city  is  180,000.  The  following  statis- 
tics are  from  an  official  return: — palaces,  4;  public 
establishments,  28;  fiscal  ditto,  7;  hospitals, ^9 ; 
churches,  58;  public  institutions  for  education,  75; 
manufactories,  74;  printing  establishments,  13; 
workshops,  676;  alimentary  stores  and  shops,  678  ; 
other  stores  and  shops,  660;  wharfs,  76;  exchange 
rooms;  railway  station,  1;  private  houses  paying 
the  government  tax,  6,910.  The  Bahia  and  San 
Francisco  railway,  now  in  course  of  formation, 
will  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  commerce  of  this 
city.  The  first  section,  viz.,  that  starting  from 
Bahia,  will  shortly  be  opened  for  traffic.” 

The  prospectus  gives  the  following  chewing 
account  of  the  state  of  the  gas-works  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro: — 

" The  shares  of  this  company  are  at  a consider- 
able premium,  having  advanced  in  value  nearly 
50  per  cent.  The  profits  realized  have  each  year 
increased,  the  dividend  in  1855  being  at  the  rate 
of  8?.  10s.  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  while  the  pro- 
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fits  of  last  year,  1859,  allowed  of  a dividend  equal 
to  16  per  cent.  In  addition  to  this,  10  per  cent, 
of  net  profits  is  carried  annually  to  the  reserve 
fund.” 

We  have  in  our  pa^es  frequently  alluded  to  the 
progress  of  the  I’ernanibuco  Gas  Works,  which 
were  completed  by  Messrs.  E.  T.  Bellhouso  & Co., 
of  Manchester,  last  year.  This  undertaking  is 
thus  alluded  to  in  the  prospectus  : — 

“ The  Pernambuco  Gas  concession,  with  terms 
nearly  similar  to  those  of  llahla,  was  considered 
to  be  so  profitable  that  it  was  purchased  from  a 
company  in  course  of  formation  in  London,  and 
carried  out  by  private  enterprise.  The  demand 
made  for  gas  by  private  consumers  has  been  so 
largo,  that  additional  hands  and  fittings  have  been 
written  for,  to  meet  tlic  requirements.” 

The  document  before  ns  further  states,  that 
Messrs.  Law  Sc  Blount,  of  London,  are  the  engi- 
neers for  the  company ; that  the  direction  of  the 
undertaking  will  be  in  London ; that  the  necessary 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  coiices- 
sionnairey  whereby  the  privilege  is  secured  to  the 
company  j that  it  is  probable  that  a net  income  of 
16  per  cent,  will  be  realized  on  the  capital  ex- 
pended; and  that  the  prospects  of  the  under- 
taking are  most  favourable. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SITvliET 
ARCIJ.KOLOGJCAL  SOCIETY. 

The  seventh  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
flourishing  society  took  jdace  at  Ileigato  on  the 
27th  ult. ; under  the  presidency  of  the  Hon. 
W.  .1.  Monson,  M.P. 

The  members  of  the  society  assembled  in  large 
numbers  from  different  parts  of  the  county  at  the 
Mersthum  railway  station,  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to  the 
parish  cliurch,  where  Mr.  Alfred  Ileales,  F.S.A. 
attended,  and  gave  a sketch  of  its  history,  calling 
the  attention  of  the  company  to  objects  of 
interest. 

The  company  then  left  for  Chipstead  Church, 
where  the  Kev.  P.  Aubertin,  the  rector,  described 
tlie  edifice  at  great  length. 

Gattoii  Church  was  next  visited,  and  was  de- 
scribed by  the  Pev.  J.  C.  Wynter. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  Gaston  Hall,  the 
scat  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  which  was  thrown  open 
to  their  inspection,  and  in  the  new  marble  hall  of 
which  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  transacted. 
Here  the  chairman  congratulated  the  meeting 
upon  the  fact  that  the  funds  of  the  society  were 
in  a very  prosperous  state,  and  that  the  number  of 
members  was  606,  being  an  increase  of  32  during 
the  last  year. 

The  company  afterwards  proceeded  to  Beigatc, 
and  visited  the  parish  church,  a description  of 
which  was  given  by  Mr.  W.  Hart,  F.S.A. 

The  Priory,  the  seat  of  Earl  Somers,  ivas  the 
next  point  of  attraction,  and  the  Baron’s  Cave  was 
visited  by  a large  number  of  people,  both  before 
and  after  dinner,  thcpnssjiges  having  been  lighted 
up  for  the  occasion.  When  the  company  assem- 
bled in  the  principal  passage,  Mr.  John  Lees,  of 
Keigate,  made  some  general  remarks  tipon  the 
caves. 

Tlie  annual  dinner  took  place  at  the  White  Hart 
Hotel,  when  about  120  persons  sat  down,  includ- 
ing ladies  of  the  party.  A conversazione  w'as 
afterwards  held  at  thcTown  Hall;  and,  during  the 
evening,  lectures  were  delivered  by  the  liev.  Mr. 
Mayhew,  of  Newdegale,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hart,  and 
Mr.  llichardson. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  FCR  THE  ROYAL  BANK, 
FOSTER  PLACE,  DUBLIN, 

The  directors  of  the  Royal  Bank  have  been 
erecting  a cash-office  of  large  dimensions.  The 
new  hall  measures  8t  feet  by  56  feet,  and 
35  feet  to  the  centre  of  the  circular  roof. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  are  elaborately  panelled. 
The  light  is  admitted  through  the  circular 
part  of  the  roof,  in  plate-glass  panels  sur- 
rounded by  enriched  mouldings.  The  eftect  Is 
increased  by  means  of  corresponding  mirrors  in 
similar  panels,  at  each  side  of  the  centre  between 
the  ornamental  ribs  spanning  the  vault.  The 
llooring  is  of  tesselated  tiles,  extending  round 
each  side  of  the  semicircnlar  counters,  within 
which  are  the  departments  of  the  principal 
officials  and  their  assistants.  The  peculiarity 
about  the  erection  is  the  suspension  on  iron  beams 
and.  columns,  unusual  in  size  and  weight,  of  the 
entire  of  the  old  buildings  facing  Foster-place, 
meaMiring  56  feet  by  10  feet,  by  28  feet  in  height. 
The  architect  (Mr.  Charles  Geoghegan)  has  had 
numerous  difficulties  to  surmoviiit,  and  has  been 
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obliged  to  resort  to  a novel  method  of  shoring 
the  superstructure,  to  which  we  have  before  re- 
ferred. The  works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Crowe.  Messrs.  Courtney  Sc  Stephens  have  sup- 
plied the  iron  beams  and  columns,  under  the 
special  direction  of  Mr.  Anderson.  The  entire 
countering  and  the  desks  are  from  the  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  Beakey.'and  the  marble  mantel- pieces 
were  furnislicd  by  Mr.  Manderson.  The  livening 
Mail  says, — -“The  building  in  every  part  pro- 
claims the  hand  of  an  accomplished  architect,  who 
has  encountered  and  overcome  enormous  difficul- 
ties, and  produced  a hall  the  singular  beauty  and 
the  admirable  arrangements  of  which  cannot  fail 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  public  on  the  day  of 
opening.” 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Sitamford-liill,  iUiddlesex, — The  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  district  church  of  St.  Ann’s, 
Hanger-lane,  Stamford-hill,  was  laid  on  Tuesd.ay 
last,  the  3rd  instant,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
assemblage  of  the  foiinder’s  friends  and  the  resi- 
dents of  the  district,  by  Mrs.  Newsam,  the  wife  of 
Fowler  New’sam,  Esq.,  of  Stamford-hill,  at  w'hose 
sole  expense  the  same,  together  with  a spacious 
parsonage-house  adjoining,  are  to  be  built.  The 
design  is  by  Mr.  Talbot  Bury,  architect : it  has  an 
apse  and  transepts,  and  will  seat  600  persons  : it 
will  be  highly  finished,  and  when  completed  will 
cost  about  8,000f.,  and  the  parsonage  2,000f.  The 
contract  for  both  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Myers. 
Two  years  back,  the  munificent  founder  of  this 
church  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity  a spa- 
cious school  and  some  model  cottages. 

Wolcerhampton. — Tlie  foundation-stone  of  a 
new'  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Luke,  has  been  laid 
at  Bl.akenhall,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John,  in  this 
town.  This  is  another  of  the  memorial  churches 
to  the  late  Archdeacon  Ilodson.  The  site  is  easy 
of  approach.  The  style  of  architecture  will  be 
Early  English,  and  the  exterior  walls  will  be  of 
dressed  bricks,  ornamented  with  coloured  brick- 
work, and  stonework.  At  the  south-west  corner 
will  be  a tower,  upon  which  it  is  proposed  ulti- 
mately to  place  a spire.  There  will  be  at  the 
western  entrance  an  arcade,  decorated  with  iron 
shafts.  The  interior  of  the  church  will  consist  of 
nave,  aisles,  .and  large  chancel,  which  will  also 
contain  aisles.  There  will  be  no  galleries.  The 
roof  will  be  open-timbered.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  edifice  within  the  walls  will  be  130  feet,  and 
the  width  52  feet,  hut  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  future  extension,  if  needful,  by  means  of 
transepts.  The  shafts  of  the  pillars  on  either  side 
of  the  nave  will  be  of  cast-iron,  with  ornamental 
wrought-iron  capitals.  The  ends  of  the  pews  will 
also  be  of  decorated  iron,  while  the  bodies  will 
consist  of  stained  deal.  The  church  will  be  capable 
of  accommodating  700  adults  and  200  children, 
mostly  free.  Mr.  G.  T.  Robinson,  of  Leamington, 
is  the  architect ; and  Messrs.  Lilley,  builders,  of 
Mcasbam,  have  undertaken  to  complete  the 
church  for  2,800/.  This  sum,  however,  does  not 
include  land,  fences,  architect’s  commission,  &c., 
which  are  computed  at  1,500/. 

Kantwich. — Nantwich  Church  restoration  ap- 
proaches completion;  the  only  unfinished  part,  the 
chancel,  now  being  restored  at  the  solo  expense  of 
the  patron  of  the  living,  Lord  Crowe.  The  work 
is  being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Scott.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find,  according  to  the 
Macclesfield  Courier,  that,  with  trifling  excep- 
tions, the  stone  vaulting,  with  its  carved  bosses,  so 
long  disfigured  by  thick  coatings  of  plaster,  is  as 
perfect  as  when  first  chiselled.  The  canopied 
stalls  of  oak,  with  their  quaint  carvings,  had  in 
many  parts  been  barbarously  mutilated,  but  will 
be  restored.  The  east  window  consists  of  a repe- 
tition of  small  windows  of  flowing  tracery,  so 
combined  as  to  give  the  whole  the  appearance  of 
Perpendicular  work.  The  large  window  in  the 
south  transept  has  come  out  with  effect  since  the 
stained  glass,  by  Mr.  Wailes,  has  been  placed  there 
by  Mr.  0.  F.  Wilbrahara,  in  memory  of  his 
ancestors. 

Brecon. — Tlie  following  tenders  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Trallong  Church  have  been  considered  at 
a vestry  meeting ; — 

Griffiths  & Son ^£630  0 0 

IJ.'vrges.t  & Price sio  0 0 

Williams  & Son 460  0 0 

Williams  (accepted)  402  0 0 

The  plans,  <tc,  were  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  Buck- 
eridge,  of  0.\ford,  architect.  The  work  is  now  in 
progress,  and  is  to  be  completed  by  the  1st  of 
December  next. 

Manchester.— T\\q  corner-stone  of  a Methodist 
free  church  has  been  laid  at  Openshaw,  near  Man- 
chester. The  intended  edifice  will  comprise  a 


chapel  to  seat  310  adults,  and  a school  to  accom- 
modate from  300  to  400  children.  The  building 
will  be  of  brick,  with  white  bands  and  stone 
dressings.  The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  M.  Smith,  of 
Manchester,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  B. 
it  W.  Hoyland,  of  the  adjoining  township  of 
Bradford.  Tlie  cost  will  exceed  1,000/. ; towards 
which  amount  550/.  have  been  already  raised. 

Leeds, — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Jewish 
synagogue  has  been  laid  in  Belgrave-strect, 
Leeds,  by  Mr.  M.  Gluckstein,  president  of  the 
committee  of  the  congregation.  Tbe  building  is 
to  be  erected  from  a design  by  Messrs.  Perkin 
it  Jhackhouse,  of  this  town,  architects;  and  the 
contracts  for  its  erection  arc  let  as  follows ; — 
Bricklayers’  work,  Messrs.  W.  Simpson  & Son, 
Leeds;  joiners’  work,  Messrs.  Terry  & Hill, 
Leeds;  slaters’  work,  Mr.  W.  Pycock,  Leeds; 
plumbers’ work,  Mr.  T.  Bedford;  painters*  work, 
Mr.  E.  Fearnsidc.  Tbe  new  synagogue  is  to  be  in 
the  Byzantine  style  of  architecture,  and  will  cost, 
it  is  estimated,  1,200/.  It  will  contain  accommo- 
dation for  300  persons. 

Breston, — The  architects  of  the  church  at 
Preston,  noticed  in  our  last,  are  Messrs.  Hugall 
and  Male. 

Lunsforih. — The  first  stone  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Dunsforth,  has  been  laid  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Scholfield.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Freeman, 
Kettlewell,  and  Bramley  ; and  tbe  architects  arc 
Messrs.  Mallinsou  &.  Healey. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Bagshot-lieath. — The  State  Asylum  for  Criminal 
Lunatics,  at  Broadmoor,  on  Bagsbot-heath,  now 
approaches  completion.  The  site  comprises  290 
acres,  and  the  land,  which  is  of  an  undulating 
character,  falls  towards  the  south,  and  is  slicitercd 
from  the  north  and  east  winds  by  a belt  of  wood. 
Thera  is  a stream  yielding  from  50,000  to  100.000 
gallons  daily,  of  soft  water.  The  buildings  arc 
erected  upon  the  northern  part,  from  which  ex- 
tensive views  are  commanded.  The  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy  state  that  it  has  been  deemed  sufTicient 
at  present  to  provide  accommodation  for  400 
males  and  100  females. 

Malvern. — A new  Petty  Scssions-room  and 
Police-station  have  just  been  completed.  Tbe 
building  stands  on  the  road  entering  Malvern 
from  tbe  Link.  The  materials  are  I’cd  brick,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  In  consequence  of  the 
rapid  slant  of  the  ground  at  the  site,  the  building 
is  only  one  lofty  story  in  height  towards  the 
road,  hut  is  three  stories  at  the  back.  The  upper 
story  is  occupied  by  the  large  room  in  which  the 
magistrates  meet,  with  a retiring-room  for  the 
magistrates  at  one  end,  and  a waiting-room  for 
witnesses  at  the  other.  On  tbe  cast  side  is  the 
principal  entrance,  with  a charge-room  on  one 
side,  and  police-room  on  the  other.  The  justice- 
room  on  the  south  is  35  feet  long,  19  feet  wide, 
and  15  feet  high.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Rowe, 
the  county  surveyor,  and  the  contractor  Mr. 
Perkins,  of  Malvern. 

Birmingham. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
Magdalen  Asylum,  or  refuge  for  penitent  females, 
has  been  laid  by  tbe  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  The 
site  is  at  the  farther  end  of  one  of  the  new  streets 
opened  on  the  Rotton  Park  estate,  Haglcy-road. 
The  elevation  of  the  building  Is  in  the  Italian 
style,  of  an  inexpensive  character.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Thomas  Naden. 

Manchester. — Contracts  have  now’  been  accepted 
for  nearly  all  the  work  connected  with  the  new 
Manchester  Assize  Courts  in  course  of  erection  in 
Bury  New-road,  Strangeways.  The  first  contract, 
for  the  e.xcavating,  was  that  of  Messrs.  Gilbert  & 
Sharp,  and  the  cost  was  about  1,200/.  Then 
followed  the  contract  for  the  brickwork  and  flag 
foundations,  stone  footings,  Ac.,  for  which  the 
tender  of  Mr.  Robert  Neill,  of  Strangeways,  was 
accepted,  and  the  cost  has  been  about  1,700/. 
Tbe  work  is  now  to  the  level  of  the  gp-ound  floor. 
The  original  estimate  was  that  the  builder’s  work 
proper  should  not  exceed  a cost  of  70,000/. ; but 
the  committee  have  since  that  time  arranged  with 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  tbe  architect,  fur  some- 
what extending  the  plans,  so  as  to  give  rather 
more  space  for  the  court  rooms  and  the  surround- 
ing corridors,  and  for  the  addition  of  a projecting 
entrance  from  South-hall-street.  In  addition  to 
this  a rise  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  building 
materials  and  of  labour;  but  tbe  contract  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Bramall,  of  Hulme,  is  understood  to  be 
69,997/.  Mr.  Bramall  has  undertaken  to  com- 
plete his  work  by  the  1st  of  May,  1863.  The 
building  Is  to  be  warmed  and  ventilated  by  water 
apparatus,  for  tbe  supply  of  which  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Hayden,  of  Trowbridge,  ha.s  been  ac- 
cepted ; amount,  2,600/. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

Doncaster. — Avrangements  are  being  made  for 
the  completion  of  a staiued-glass  window  at  the 
east  end  of  St.  James’s  Church.  The  work  has, 
been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of 
London.  This  window  was  a spontaneous  oiler- 
iiig  of  the  officers  and  workmen  engaged  in  the 
Great  Northern  Bailway  Plant,  as  a mark  of  per-  \ 
sonal  regard  to  Mr.  Denison,  the  chairman. 

St.  Peter's  Clnircli-,  Oldham. — Messrs,  Edmund- 
son  & Son,  of  Manchester,  have  just  placed  in  this 
church  four  stained  glass  windows,  three  in  the 
chancel  and  one  in  the  west  end.  Tlie  subject  in 
the  centre  window  in  the  chancel  represents  the 
Last  Supper  — Jesus  seated  with  the  Twelve 
Apostles — John  sorrowfully  resting  his  head  on 
the  breast  of  the  Saviour.  The  window  on  the 
left  is  the  Crncifixiou,  and  on  the  right  the  Kesur- 
rection.  The  old  windows  are  left  in  their  places, 
and  the  new  ones  of  stained  glass  are  placed  in 
the  inside,  leaving  a space  of  15  inches  between 
the  old  and  the  new  windows.  These  spaces  are 
filled  with  gas  biu-ners,  which  .are  at  night  lighted 
up,  so  that  the  subjects  in  stained  glass  are  seen 
almost  as  eftbctively  as  in  the  day  time. 


THE  GOLD  EFFECTS  IN  MEDLEVAL 
JIANUSCIUFTS. 

Mr  notice  has  just  been  called  to  an  article  in 
the  of  .June  23rd,  wherein  a discussion 

on  the  gold  effects  obtained  in  Medimval  manu- 
scripts is  reported  ns  having  occurred  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects. The  discussion  appe.irs  to  me  so  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory',  that  I venture  to  add  some 
remarks  on  it,  and  to  give  the  results  of  my  e.x- 
periments  on  the  subject.  Just  now  so  much 
attention  is  being  deservedly  paid  to  the  exquisite 
models  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  forefathers^  that 
I hardly  think  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  occupy- 
ing your  valuable  space. 

As  regards  the  discussion,  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  processes  mentioned  by  old  writers,  such  as 
Thcophilus,  will  not  work.  The  white  of  egg  and 
pla.ster  of  Paris,  from  a very  coarse  groundwork,  and 
would,  I imagine,  be  best  laid  on  with  a trowel,  an 
instrument  not  in  request  for  delicate  illuminated 
work  ; besides,  the  gypsum  is  much  too  gritty  to 
take  a burnish,  and  the  composition  would  be  cer- 
tain to  crack  off.  I cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Burges 
that  the  foundation  is  prepared  in  gesso,  having 
(as  I understand  his  remarks),  a superposed  opaque 
burnishing  layer.  I have  carefully  examined,  both 
with  the. naked  eye  and  with  lenses,  the  damaged 
snrfaces  of  raised  gilded  manuscript  ornaments; 
and  I am  satisfied  that  the  ground  is  homogeneous, 
and  that  the  gold  used  is  extra  thick  leaf  gold,  all 
hut  free  from  alloy,  if  not  chemically  pure.  That 
the  gold  is  extra  thick  I am  certain,  not  only 
from  its  solid  plate-of-metal-like  appeai’ance,  but 
also  from  the  fact  that  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  the  tr.ade  has  succeeded  in  beating 
gold  so  thin  as  the  three  hundred  thousandth  of 
an  inch  : that  it  is  leaf  gold  I am  confident,  from 
examining  with  powerful  lenses,  under  which  it  U 
easy  to  detect  the  grain  of  the  gold,  and  the  places 
where  different  leaves  join.  The  pui-ity  of  the 
gold  is  proved  thusi — Use  common  yellow  gold  : 
gild  and  burnish  a surface  with  it : repeat  the  ex- 
periment with  fine  gold  in  leaf.  Hold  the  two 
side  by  side  in  different  lights,  and  it  will  he  seen 
that  in  some  the  common  gold  shows  black,  but 
that  the  pure  gold  shows  uniformly  a soft  yellow 
tone,  such  as  is  always  seen  in  old  illuminated 
manuscripts.  I speak  more  confidently  with  re- 
ference to  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
century  manuscripts,  as  that  is  the  period  to 
which  I have  mostly  directed  my  attention. 

After  numerous  experiments,  I believe  I have 
succeeded  in  solving  the  groundwork  problem.  I 
have  made  a composition  which  reproduces  the 
gold  effects,  both  fiat  and  raised,  mat  and  bur- 
nished, of  tho  Middle  Ages.  I regret  that  I do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  make  public  the  nature  of 
the  “ mediaival  gold-body,”  as  it  is  called;  fori 
have  dispo.sed  of  the  receipt  to  Messrs.  Baruard, 
of  Oxford-street,  aud  I can,  therefore,  no  longer 
consider  it  as  my  property.  I may  state,  however, 
that  the  manufacture  is  excessively  complicated 
and  difficult,  and  that,  even  were  the  ingredients 
known,  amateurs  would  most  likely  f.dl  to  pro- 
duce the  pi’oper  result.  Messrs.  Barnard  have 
handsomely  offered  to  supply  the  media'val  gold- 
body  gratuitously,  to  any  of  the  gentlemen  who 
I took  part  in  the  discussion,  and  who  are  desirous 
of  experimenting.  Let  me  caution  those  who  are 
I not  in  the  habit  of  handling  leaf-gold  (and  espe- 
cially the  leaf-gold  mentioned  above — beaten  out 
of  fine  gold),  not  to  expect  complete  success  at 
I first. 


Some  specimens  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
mediicvul  gold-body  b.ave  been  shown  to  several 
first-rate  judges,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
several  gentlemen  connected  with  the  manuscript 
department  of  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  Warren, 
instructor  to  the  royal  family,  and  Mr.  Noell 
Humphreys.  They  are  unanimous  that  the  effect 
is  the  most  perfect  they  have  ever  seen.  I may 
mention  that  the  gold-body  can  be  used  easily  and 
freely  in  both  large  and  small  spaces,  with  an 
ordinary  camcl-hair  pencil : aud,  if  it  is  laid  on  in 
thin  coats,  it  will  hear  a great  deal  of  rough 
haudling.  Heney  Jokes,  Jun. 


VENTILATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — My  attention,  has  been  directed  to  a 
paragraph  in  your  No.  for  June  23rd,  headed  as 
above.  J.  B.  has  described  wrongly  my  plan  of 
ventilation,  which  does  nob  consist  iii  boring  the 
frames  of  w'indows  and  doors,  neither  in  several 
6-inch  pipes  in  the  ceiling.  If  this  plan  was  used 
200  years  ago,  it  may  boast  of  its  antiquity,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  can  boast  of  anything  else. 

My  plan  which,  from  personal  experience  of  its 
advantages,  Lord  Ducie  so  highly  recommends,  is 
as  follows;  the  description  being  taken  from  the 
Builder,  vol.  ,xiii.  p.  11 1 : — 

“ It  is  described  as  consistinf:  essentially  of  two  tubes, 
tlie  one  placed  within  the  other,  with  an  annular  space 
between  them,  and  both  opening  freely  to  the  external 
air.  Ihe  internal  tube,  destined  to  carry  otf  the  vitiated 
air,  is  placed  io  the  chamber  to  be  ventilated,  with  its 
downward  opening  near  the  ceiling,  towards  which  the 
air,  from  its  superior  lightness,  naturally  rises.  The 
annular  space  is  intended  to  supply  the  waste,  by  per- 
mitting the  external  atmosphere  to  pass  into  the  cham- 
ber. A tlange  checking  the  entering  air  in  its  downward 
course  is  introduced,  to  cause  it  to  spread  erjually  over 
the  whole  area,  without  producing  sudden  tlnctuations  of 
teaiperatnre.” 

I trust  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  insert  this 
in  order  to  remove  the  iraprcsRion  that  the  plan 
described  by  “ J.  B.”  at  all  resembles  mine. 

J.  McKikkell. 


THE  MAIN  DRAINAGE  CONTRACTS. 

ilETROrOIITAN  BOAItD  OF  WORKS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board,  held  last  week,  a 
report  from  the  Main  Drainage  Committee,  con- 
taining the  following,  was  adopted  : — 

“That  the  committee,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
sewer  works  being  now  carried  on  by  the  contractors  for 
the  main  drainage,  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  sufOcient 
for  the  Board  to  retain  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
works  executed,  as  certitted  by  the  engineer,  such  certifi- 
cate to  be  final  and  binding  j” 

And  recommending, — 

“That  all  the  contractors  in  future  be  paid  gO  per  cent, 
such  value,  and  the  balance  of  the  amount  hitherto 
retained  he  paid  them,  the  consent  of  the  sureties  being 
first  obtained. 

That  as  regards  Mr.  Helling,  who  has  stopped  the  works 
of  the  outfall  sewer  on  the  pica  of  his  not  receiving 
moneys  due  to  him  according  to  contract,  he  do  only  re- 
ceive such  payment  on  his  fliiding  a responsible  and 
approved  party  to  join  in  his  contract,  on  the  works  being 
immediately  proceeded  with,  and  on  tho  understanding 
that  the  certificate  of  the  engineer  shall  be  final  and  biml- 
ing  as  to  the  value  of  the  amount  of  work  c.xecuted— the 
consent  of  his  sureties  being  first  obtained. 

That  it  be  referred  to  the  solicitors  to  prepare  all 
necessary  agreements  and  securities  to  make  the  Board 
safe.” 


THE  “ONE  HOUR  SYSTEM.” 

Sib, — With  “William  Ellison”  I fully  agree, 
respecting  paying  men  by  the  hour,  and  beg  to  state 
that  I have  paid  the  men  under  my  charge  by  the 
hour  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  I sincerely 
wish  that  others  would  adopt  the  same  system ; 
for  I assure  you  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  bring 
about  such  a change  alone,  and  no  one  in  my 
neighbourhood  has  as  yet  adopted  the  one  hour 
system  except  myself.  I have  been  both  insulted 
and  assaulted  for  making  the  change,  hut  now 
my  men  are  as  great  advocates  for  the  one  hour’s 
pay,  as  they  were  at  one  time  averse  to  it-;  and  I 
feel  certain  that  were  the  one  hour's  pay  to 
become  more  general,  the  nine-hours  movement 
would  soon  become  a thing  that  was. 

A BriLDXu’s  Foremak'. 


CARRARA  MARBLE. 

IIOOKSHINE  ! 

In  your  number  of  June  23rd,  I find  the  follow- 
ing assertion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  J.  Bell,  in  a 
discussion  on  the  marbles  of  Tuscany  : — “It  [the 
Carrara  marble]  was  called  lunar  marble  from  its 
moonlight  colour.” 

Now,  I want  to  know  if  Mr.  Bell  has  a shadow 
of  authority  for  this  remark,  w'hich  appears  to  me 
to  be  pure  moonshine  and  nothing  else ! In  an- 
cient times,  and  down  to  about  a.d.  1300,  Carrara 
marble  was  styled  “ ?Hneuse,-”  not  from 

anything  to  do  with  the  moon,  but  from  the 
matter-of-fact  reason  that  the  port  of  shipment 
was  the  famous  Etrurian  city  of  Luni,  Luna,  or 
Lune,  which  flourished  down  to  1020  in  a sort  of 
way,  decayed  gradually  between  that  and  1500, 
and  was  quite  deserted  in  1600. 

Some  imaginative  classic,  more  up  in  his  trans- 
lated Vitruvius  than  in  the  pages  of  Facciolati  or 
Ducaugc,  may  have  taken  “ luneuse”  for  “ lunare,” 
and  so  blundered  into  “ lunar  marble.” 

In  Italy,  from  traditionaUiabits,  Carrara  marble 
was  long  called  “ 3Iarmo  di  Luna,'’  but  solely 
from  the  port  which  gave  its  name  to  that  entire 
district — the  Lunigiaua. 

And  as  to  the  “ moonlight  colour,”  so  far  from 
the  even  paleness  that  such  an  epithet  would 
seem  to  indicate,  no  marble  that  I have  ever  seen 
has  such  a sugary,  dazzling  surface,  as  fresh 
Carrara.  S. 

OswESTRA'  Cemetery  Competition. — VJehave 
received  some  letters  of  warning  on  this  matter, 
but  have  not  had  time  to  inquire  Into  it.  Com- 
plaints are  made  of  the  course  pursued  by  some  of 
the  competitors. 


GAS. 

The  directors  of  the  Faversham  Gas  Works 
having  determined  upon  building  new  offices, 
extending  the  retort  house  and  other  build- 
ings, the  following  tenders  have  been  received : 
Mr.  Lewis  Sbrubsole,  415f. ; Mr.  S.  M.  Shrub- 
sole,  435/.  The  lowest  tender  was  accepted. 
At  a public  meeting  at  Buckingham  to  con- 
sider as  to  the  price  of  gas,  it  was  stated,  on  the 
part  of  tho  directors,  that  some  time  ago  they  had 
resolved  that,  from  September  next,  the  price  of 
their  gas  should  he  reduced  from  79.  6d.  to  6s., 
and  that  the  charge  for  metres  should  be  abo- 
lished, which  would  leave  about  5s.  6d.  per  1,000 
feet  for  the  consumer  to  pay.  It  appeared  that 
the  shareholders,  on  an  average,  received  about 
41  per  cent.  This  statement  seemed  to  give  satis- 
faction.  The  Plymouth  Gas  Company,  who 

liavc  for  some  years  acted  steadily  on  the  prin- 
ciple, recommended  in  the  Builder,  of  reducing 
the  price  of  gas  in  order  to  increase  their  profits, 
h ave,  we  understand,  once  more  reduced  their  price, 
after, as  usual,  dividing  10  per  cent,  on  their  capital, 
the  maximum  dividend  allowed  by  law.  The  price 

is  now  reduced  to  3s.  6d.  per  1 ,000  cubic  feet. 

The  Bradford  Gas  Company  were  to  reduce  tlie 
price  of  their  gas  from  to  3s.  4d.  per  1,000  feet 

on  and  after  the  1st  July. At  a recent  meeting 

of  the  Kelso  Gas  Company  a dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital  was  declared. 


THE  PROPOSED  GARRISON  HOSPITAL 
AT  WOOLWICH. 

Whk.v  the  remiuning  items  of  the  army  estimates  for 
the  currerit  year  were  disposed  of  in  tlie  House  of 
Commons  on  the  18th  ult.,  the  Secretary  for  War  took 
occasion  to  advance  the  somewhat  startling  assertion 
that  “the  Government  is  now  building  barracks  that 
would  make  incomparably  better  hospitals  than  the 
generality  of  the  metropolitan  ones and  then,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Monsell,  and  with  reference  to  one  very  hc.ivy  item 
in  the  estimates,  Mr.  Herbert  asserted  something  like  the 
converse  of  the  first  proposition,  and  gave  it  a special 
application  by  saying  that  a bad  hospital,  the  very  worst 
perhaps  in  all  England,  one  which  has  been  condemned 
for  years,  would  make  a good  barrack.  His  words  were, 
— “The  present  hospital  at  Woolwich  is  well  fitted  for 
barracks.”  He  added,  "It  is  proposed  to  build  a new 
hospital  on  a more  eligible  site  for  the  purpose.” 

One  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  how  far  it  is  at  all 
possible  to  adopt  an  involved  series  of  exceedingly  small 
rooms  to  the  requirements,  disciplinary  and  sanitary,  of  a 
barrack.  What  was  meant  by  a “ more  eligible  site  ” than 
the  present  one  at  Woolwich  we  are  now  enabled  to  under- 
stand, as  the  War  Department  has  concluded,  or  is  about 
immediately  to  conclude,  the  purchase  of  Kidbrooke- 
common,  with  a view  to  the  new  hospital  being  built 
on  it. 

This  common  isapieceofstiffelay  land,  below  Shooter’s- 
hill,  and  just  over  against  the  new  vast  Greenwich 
Cemetery.  It  is  so  far  removed  from  the  barrack  from 
which  patients  will  be  supplied  to  it,  that  much  delay  and 
great  inconvenience  must  of  necessity  occur  when  the 
hospital  is  moved  to  this  site;  and  the  distance  between 
the  two  points  will  also  render  necessary  a supplementary 
hospital  at  Woolwich  and  a double  set  of  officials,— an 
arrangement  which  will  cause  expense,  embarrassment, 
and  circumlocution. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  say  one  word  more  in  con- 
demnation of  a scheme  for  the  carrying  out  of  which  the 
House  of  Commons  has.  with  but  the  faintest  breath  of 
inquiry,  without  a whisper  of  objection,  with  no  more 
explanation  than  the  very  superfici.al  one  quoted,  sanc- 
tioned an  expenditure  of  pao.eooL  of  the  public  money. 

What  renders  this  act  of  supreme  folly  all  the  more  de- 
plorable is  the  fact,  which  is  patent  to  every  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  district,  that  Government  already 
possesses,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  barracks, 
more  than  one  site,— two  are  at  present  unoccupied,— 
which,  in  their  soil  and  surroundings,  comply  with  sever.sl 
of  the  most  imperatis’C  sanitary  necessities,  while  they  aic 
free  from  the  objections  which  ought  to  condemn  the 
proposal  to  build  on  Kidbrooke-common. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  vhat  as  soon  os  many  thou- 
sand pounds  have  been  expended  on  this  scheme,  it  will 
be  discovered  that  a great  mistake  has  been  cnmmiUecl, 
and  that  there  will  be  much  controversy,  and  the  seem- 
ingly  inevitable  array  of  commissioners  and  committees. 
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In  view  of  that  contingency,  the  courteous  render  is  re- 
quested to  take  note  that  a public  and  detailed  protest,  in 
behalf  of  common  sense  and  sound  salutation,  has  been 
four  several  times  made  in  these  columns. 

It  cannot  be  too  well  remembered  that  this  work  will, 
in  magnitude  and  expense,  be  second  only  to  the  huge 
blunder  at  Netley.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  five  years,  since  it  was  deter- 
mined to  build  at  Netley,  the  sound  principles  of  hospital 
construction,  and  the  principles  which  ought  to  infiucncc 
tlic  selection  of  hospital  -sites,  have  obtained  far  greater 
currency  in  the  public  mind.  It  is  understood  that  one 
site  at  Woolwich,  in  many  respects  suitable,  has  been 
abandoned,  becau.^o  a medical  practitioner  of  great  re- 
spectability has  stated  that,  in  the  course  of  a long  prac- 
tice, he  had  met  with  a few  cases  of  ague  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  is  an  objection  to  which  it  is  right  to 
attach  a certain  degree  of  importance,  but  it  cannot 
justify  the  preference  of  a site,  wltich  all  the  mctlical  prac- 
titioners in  the  world,  which  any  corporal  of  sappers, 
will  tell  you  is  one  on  which  an  hospital  should  never  be 
built.  Oddly  enough,  it  would  appear  that  the  rejected 
site  has  been  fixed  on  for  the  supplementary  hospital, 
which  will  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  great  distance 
of  the  new  large  one.  If  one  could  .suppose  that  Mr. 
Herbert  is  cognizant  of  all  the  bearings  of  the  question, 
it  would  seens  strange  that  he  should  so  run  counter  to 
all  that  he  has  so  ably  said  and  done,  that  he  should  so 
“turn his  back  upon  himself.”  If  one  could  appeal  from 
Mr.  lleibert  in  office  to  Mr.  Herbert  out  of  office,  and  if 
tlie  question  were  to  be  settled  by  the  judgment,  there 
cannot  he  a doubt  tliat  the  sounder  principles  would  pre- 
vail. There  may  yet  be  time  to  retrace  an  unfortunate 
and  indefensible  step.  Cwir, 


COJIPENSATION  TO  YEARLY  TENANTS. 

The  Metropolitan  Raihvay. — Some  interest  has 
been  excited  by  the  setilement  of  several  disputed 
compensations  to  yearly  tenants,  by  reason  of  the 
practice  hitherto  of  coupling  the  22nd  and  121st 
Bectloiis  of  the  Lands’  Clauses  Consolidation  Act, 
the  one  section  authorising  two  justices  of  the 
peace  to  settle  all  cases  under  50^.,  and  the  otlier 
all  cases  of  yearly  tenancy.  On  Thursday,  the  28tb 
ult.,  several  parties  were  summoned  by  the  Me- 
tropolitan Railway  Company,  before  Mr.  Samuel 
Gregson  and  Mr.  William  Griffiths,  two  justices 
for  Middlesex.  Mr.  E.  Roberts  appeared  for  the 
claimants,  and  conducted  the  cases.  Messrs. 
Uurchell  and  Mr.  F.  Fuller  represented  the  com- 
pany. The  first  ease  was, — 

Oborn  v.  The  Company,  for  premises,  33,  Upper 
Lisson-street.  The  sum  claimed  was  378L  10s. 
The  company  offered  83L  and  a further  sum  of 
17/.  to  save  litigation.  Thejustlccs  awarded  135/., 
which  carried  costs. 

Williams  V.  The  Company. — This  claim  was 
IS/,  for  loss  on  fixtures  and  an  improved  rent  of 
3/-  a year  on  a cow-shed  in  Middlesex  Mows.  The 
company  had  refused  to  make  any  offer,  as  the 
cliiimant  was  under  notice  to  quit,  according  to 
tbeir  arrangement  with  the  landlord.  The  justices 
advised  the  company  to  settle,  which  resulted  in 
an  oft'er  of  10/.  This  was  declined,  and  the  justices 
awarded  13/. 

Sharpe  V.  The  Company, — The  claimant  is  a 
working  brazier  and  founder,  also  under  notice  to 
quit,  expiring  at  Christmas.  The  company  made 
no  offer,  but  upon  pressure  in  court  proposed  30/. 
The  arguments  mainly  turned  upon  the  damage 
to  the  trade  for  the  remainder  of  the  terna.  Mr. 
Roberts  urged  that  the  notice  to  quit  was  caused 
by  the  railway  works.  The  justices  awarded  85/. 
which  carried  costs. 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

Mantuny.  Fnrmer. — In  this  case,  tried  in  the  Wolver- 
hampton County  Court,  June  23,  Mr.  Charles  Manton, 
architect,  of  that  town,  sued  the  defendant,  Mr.  Joseph 
Farmer,  butcher,  Tetteiihall,  to  recover  Ql.  Ss.  fid.  for  pre- 
paring plans  and  specifications  uf  some  new  building 
which  the  defendant  intended  to  erect  at  Tettenhall.  Mr. 
Claj  don  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Underhill  for 
the  defendant.  Plaintiff’s  case  was  that,  in  May  last 
year,  he  was  engaged  by  the  defendant  to  prepare  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  erection  of  some  new  buildings 
to  be  used  as  a butcher’s  shop.  lie  did  so,  and  submitted 
the  plans  to  Mr.  Farmer,  who  thereupon  raised  a question 
as  to  the  cost,  saying  it  would  make  a hole  in  200/.  This 
was  the  first  intimation  Mr.  Manton  had  of  any  limit  as 
to  price.  On  looking  over  the  plans,  Mr.  Farmer  sug- 
gested certain  alterations,  which  Mr.  Manton  told  him 
would  further  increase  the  expense;  but  defendant  or- 
dered them  to  be  done.  Mr.  Fanner  approved  of  the 
plans  with  these  alterations,  and  tenders  having  been 
solicited,  the  lowe.st  was  from  Mr.  Jones,  for  325/.  Mr. 
Farmer  cavilled  at  the  expense,  and  plaintiff  suggested  a 
certain  curtailment  m the  plans,  but  the  defendant  would 
not  assent  to  this.  While  the  plaintiff  had  the  plans  in 
hand  to  reduce  them,  defendant  came  to  him  and  told  him 
he  should  not  require  them.  Plaintiff,  being  a relation  of 
the  defendant,  had  charged  him  at  the  rate  of  2j  per  cent, 
ontlie  325/.  with  two  items  of  lOs.  fid.  for  preparing  a 
ground  plan  of  the  property,  and  I5s.  for  an  estimate. 
Mr.  Underhill  admitted  the  plaintiff  had  performed  the 
work  specified,  aud  if  he  was  entitled  to  an  architect’s  fee 
in  respect  of  the  work  done,  the  charge  made  was  fair 
and  reasonatile.  The  whole  question  was  whether  an 
architect  was  entitled  to  any  romuneraticii  if  he  bad  a 
specific  arrangement  with  his  principal  as  to  the  amount 
to  be  spent,  and  afterwards  exceeded  that  estimate  in  his 
pips.  In  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Underhill,  Mr.  Manton 
said  the  first  interview  between  him  and  Mr.  Farmer  took 
place  at  Mr.  Farmer’s  house.  Miss  Moore,  defendant’s 
housekeeper,  was  present.  Plaintiff  positively  denied  that 
Mr.  Farmer  then  told  him  he  would  not  go  beyond  2001. 
Mr.  Farmer  swore  that,  at  the  interview  referred  to,  he 


told  the  plaintiff  he  did  not  propose  to  go  further  than 
200/.  His  Honour  said  the  question  had  narrowed  itself 
into  a flat  contradiction  between  the  parties.  Miss 
Moore,  defendant’s  housekeeper,  was  called,  and  con- 
firmed Mr.  Farmer’s  statement  as  to  the  mention  of  the 
200/.  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  interview.  Mr.  Banks 
spoke  to  the  custom  amongst  architects,  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Underhill’s  views.  The  judge,  Mr.  Skinner, 
accepted  the  defendant’s  version  of  the  transaction,  and 
gave  judgment  in  his  favour. 

Spraffue  v.  Tomkins. — Mr.  Seijeant  Parry  and  Mr. 
Digby  Seymour  were  counsel  for  the  plaintiff;  Mr.  Mac- 
namara  for  the  defendant. 

This  was  an  action  by  an  architect,  tried  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  July  3rd,  to  recover  the  value  of  certain 
plans  made  for  the  defendant,  andrelatiiig  to  certain  pro- 
posed alterations  at  St.  George’s  Wharf  at  Wapping. 

The  defendant  paid  5/.  into  court,  and  ttseplaiutiffhad  a 
verdict  for  ifi/.,  being  the  remainder  of  his  claim. 


ACTION  FOR  DILAPIDATIONS. 
nrcK  r.  hall. 

I.v  this  action,  tried  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  June  29’ 
Mr.  Montague  Smith,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Field  were  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff;  Mr.  Henry  James  and  Mr.  Grifilths 
appeared  for  the  defendant.  It  was  upon  a broach  of 
covenant  to  build  and  maintain  a bouse  in  a proper  state 
of  repair. 

The  question  was  one  involving  .aU  matters  connected 
with  the  construction  of  the  house,  and,  during  the  open- 
ing of  the  plaintifTs  case,  his  Lordship  said  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  jury  to  try  the  cause,  and  the  matter 
had  better  be  determined  by  a surveyor,  to  wliom  it  ought 
to  be  referred.  The  plaintiff  not  acquiescing  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  learned  Baron,  the  case  was  proceeded  with, 
getting  into  a perfect  maze  of  facts  and  figures,  but 
eventually  it  was  consigned  to  the  fate  that  had  been 
origiiiaily  proposed  for  it,  his  Lordshipreinarklngthatthe 
fault  of  such  cases  coming  into  court  lay  with  the  judges, 
who  had  not  the  courage  to  insist  upon  referring  them. 
In  the  present  instance  an  expen.se  of  at  least  100/.  might 
iiavo  been  avoided  if  the  case  had  been  referred  to 
chambers. 


THE  LABOUR  MARKET. 

An  advance  of  wages  seems  to  have  been  very  generally 
agreed  to. 

At  Woloerhnnipton  o.x\  advance  of  4d.  a day  has  been 
conceded  by  the  employers  to  the  bricklayers ; and  the 
carpenters  and  joiners  have  resolved  to  apply  for  the  same 
increase.  The  painters  are  about  to  make  a similar  appli- 
cation. 

At  Liverpool  a good  many  of  the  master  joiners  and 
carpenters  are  said  to  have  .agreed  to  allow  the  required 
half-hour  each  evening,  and  others  have  promised  to  bo 
ruled  by  the  majority. 

The  I'ork  joiners  liave  gained  an  advance  of  2s.  a week, 
and  a diminution  of  one  hour  and  a iiolf  in  the  time  of 
labour,  from  the  masters. 

The  Sriidforil  strike  remains  much  as  it  was : one 
master,  iiowever,  has  been  obliged  to  give  an  advance  to 
new  hands  of  2s.  a week  in  wages,  and  a few  others  have 
got  some  men  on  like  terms  ; but  tlic  diminution  of  time 
lias  not  yet  been  conceded,  and  the  new  works  arc  mostly 
at  a standstill. 

At  Bnrnslejf  the  employees  have  agreed  to  give  their 
masons  an  advance  of  4d.  a day,  and  labousera  2d.,  which 
has  been  accepted,  altliough  the  requirement  was  fid.  to 
masons  and  4d.  to  labourers.  Wages  wil  now  be  2Gs.  for 
masons,  and  17s.  to  ifis.  for  labourers. 

Tlic  Jedburgh  masons  have  struck  for  a rise  of  2s.  fid.  a 
week,  which  the  masters  as  yet  refuse  to  yield.  Tlie 
builder  of  the  Exchange  is  said  to  give  only  263.  ijd.  in 
Jedburgh,  although  he  gave  2Ss.  at  Melrose  just  before  he 
started  at  Jedburgh. 

At  Hawick  the  masons’  wages  are  rising. 


“ANCIENT  ARMOUR”  AND  THE  TOWER. 

Sir,  — You  have  been  pleased  to  notice  in 
your  last  number,  the  volumes  lately  published, 
“ Ancient  Armour  and  Weapons  in  Europe.” 
Your  remarks  on  the  work  Itself  would  not  have 
led  me  to  trouble  you  with  a single  word;  but 
you  accuse  me  of  the  “ defence,  on  a previous 
occasion,  of  forgeries  purchased  for  the  Tower.” 
This  is  a grave  charge,  and  I claim  the  right 
of  being  heard  in  deuial.  Even  if  I had  been 
guilty  of  so  foolish  a thing,  I am  at  a loss  to 
see  how  a transaction  of  purchasing  armour  by 
the  Tower  storekeeper,  in  1853,  bears  upon  the 
publication  of  two  volumes  on  military  topics, 
by  an  amateur.iu  1860.  But  so  far  from  defend- 
ing the  nefarious  practices  of  vendors  of  spurious 
antiquities,  if  your  re-aders  will  turn  to  your 
No.  522,  in  1853,  p.  85,  they  will  find  that  I wrote 
a long  letter  in  your  own  columns,  exposing,  as  far 
as  in  me  lay,  the  frauds  of  these  dishonest  traders, 
On  the  particular  object  there  in  question  (a 
so-called  “ helmet  from  Florence,”)  I did  not 
indeed  express  any  opinion,  either  pro  or  con,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  I had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter.  But  I may  bo  allowed  to  add,  that 
the  very  first  moment  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  for  my  recording  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
I took  care  to  do  so.  At  page  31  of  the  Tower 
Armoury  Catalogue,  you  will  find  the  Florentine 
helmet  tlius  described : — 

“ Mask  burgonot,  the  visor  in  the  form  of  a 
monster’s  head,  with  an  ornament  of  wings  at  the 
sides.  This  helmet,  though  not  genuine,  is  curious 
as  au  ingenious  e.xample  of  metal-work  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  armour-smiths.” 

J.  Hewitt. 

Receiving  this  at  the  moment  of  going  to 
press,  we  are  unable  to  add  anything  to  what  we 


have  already  said,  hut  we  may  find  another  oppor- 
tunity. 


gooy  SicatM. 

Transactions  'of  the  Olasgo^o  Archceological 

Society.  Part  I.  Macnnb,  Printer,  Glasgow. 
1859. 

The  first  part  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Glasgow 
Arclueological  Society  has  just  now  been  printed. 
Articles  requiring  illustration  have  been  reserved, 
but  will  probably  also  be  published.  The  fir.st 
paper  in  the  present  part  consists  of  some  interest- 
ing reminiscences  of  James  Watt,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Hart.  While  speaking  of  Newcomen’s  engine  [on 
what  authority,  by  the  way,  is  Newcomen’s  uiimo 
spelt  “Newcomon,”  as  it  here  repeatedly  is?], 
the  author  alludes  to  the  Marquis  of  Worcester’s 
inventions,  and  particularly  to  that  “ engine  ” In 
respect  to  w'hich  the  marquis  says  “ I do  Intend 
that  a model  thereof  be  buried  with  me;”  and  as 
it  so  happens  that  we  recently  made  mention  of  a 
proposal  to  open  the  tomb  of  the  marquis  in  ordei* 
to  look  for  tins  model,  let  us  see  what  an  engineer 
of  some  skill  and  experience  has  said,  speaking  in 
1857,  on  this  subject.  But  first,  we  may  remark, 
it  is  in  allusion  to  the  ninety-eighth  of  his 
“century  of  inventions”  that  the  marquis  hints 
his  intention  to  have  a model  of  the  engine  lie 
is  then  briefly  aud  obscurely  treating  of  buried 
with  him.  That  engine  appears  to  have  had  the 
atmosphere  as  its  first  mover  or  priinnra  mobile. 
Of  the  ninety-ninth  ho  says  that  by  it  a weight 
of  1 lb.  can  raise  100  lbs.  as  high  as  1 lb.  falleth. 
Now,  in  respect  to  these  two  inventions,  Mr. 
Hart  says,  “ the  ninety-eighth  means  that  he  has 
discovered  a way  to  use  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  as  a first  mover : In  the  ninety- 
ninth  ho  applies  it  to  act  on  a piston  whose  area 
is  equal  to  lift  100  lbs,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  He  would  have  a model  of  the  air 
buried  with  him.”  The  100th  (a  waterwork 
engine  for  raising  “ an  incredible  quantity  of 
water  ”)  Mr.  Hart  considers  to  be  “ composed 
of  the  other  two,”  and  to  he,  in  fact,  no  other 
than  Newcomen’s  engine.  Into  this  latter  question 
we  need  not  here  enter;  but  of  the  former 
we  must  say  we  think  Mr.  Hart’s  conclusion  to  bo 
by  no  means  borne  out  by  the  marquis’s  words. 
It  is  not  a “model”  of  the  “primum  mobile” 
that  he  “would”  have  buried  with  him,  but  a 
model  of  “an  engine  so  contrived”  that  “the 
working  ” of  it  Is  by  means  of  a “ primum  mobile,” 
or  first  mover,  which,  in  fact,  can  he  no  other 
than  the  air;  and  this  model  “engine”  he  s-ays 
he  intends  to  have  buried  with  him — not  merely 
that  he  will  have  it  buried  witli  him.  Moreover, 
as  Mr.  Hart  concludes,  the  100th  and  last  inven- 
tion was  based  upon  the  ninety-eighth  and  ninety- 
ninth,  then,  since  the  marquis  says,  “I  deem  this 
invention  [the  100th  and  last]  to  crown  my 
labours;”  in  all  probability  it  was  in  t\\eform  of 
this  crowning  invention  that  he  intended  the 
ninety-eighth  or  “semi-omnipotent  engine”  to  be 
buried  with  him,  even  if  that  ninety-eighth  bo 
supposed  merely  to  denote  a discovery  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure  as  a primum  mobile,  and  not  any 
special  application  of  that  'power  in  form  of  an 
actual  “engine,”  such  as  the  100th  and  crowning 
invention  assuredly  was ; for  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  saw  it  at  work  in  1605. 


Shall  the  Kew  Foreign  Office  he  Gothic  or 
Classic  ? A Flea  for  the  former.  By  Sir 
Francis  E.  Scott,  Bart.,  Chairman  of  the 
Government  School  of  Art,  Birmingham. 
Loudon  : Bell  & Daldy.  1860. 

In  this  addition  to  the  crop  of  pamphlets  grown 
on  the  battle-field  of  styles.  Sir  Francis  Scott, 
repeating  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  used 
in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  Gothic  as  the  style 
of  the  New  Foreign  Office,  writing  with  con- 
siderable vigour  and  spirit,  and  putting  into  it  the 
result  of  much  reading  and  travel,  has  made  an 
interesting  and  agreeable  contribution  on  his  side 
of  the  question.  With  all  his  love  for  Gothic 
architecture,  ho  views  the  Greek  ruins  as  “the 
relics  of  an  architecture  so  true,  so  perfect,  and 
so  lovely,  that  the  world  can  never  look  upon  the 
like  again ! ” 

Against  “ decorators”  the  author  is  wrathful : — 
"Tlie  ‘ decorator’  [he  says]  is  of  Cinque-cento  origin, 
and  was  first  spawned,  in  North  Italy,  about  15/0,  in  an 
unhealthy  state  of  society,  in  an  utter  stagnation  of  popu. 
lar  life,  at  a time  when  architecture  was  corrupt  in  taste 
and  deceptive  in  practice. 

The  earliest  and  finest  known  specimen  is  Alessandro 
Vittoria,  of  Trent. 

The  modem  variety  in  this  country  is  a compound  of 
painter  and  upholsterer,  of  persevering  habits  and  insinu- 
ating address,  with  a keen  eye  to  colour,  and  a keener  to 
profit.  Their  name  Is  Legion ; aud  although  perhaps  a 
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dozen  of  their  leading  men  have  very  great  knowledge 
and  ability,  yet  their  existence  as  a profession  is,  and  will 
always  be,  a token  of  the  incompetency  of  architects,  and 
still  more  so  of  the  ignorance  of  the  public. 

Incomparable  in  technical  skill,  their  application  of  it  is 
disgraceful— yet  not  so  much  to  them  as  to  their  patrons; 
for  the  gifts  that  make  the  artist  are  prostituted  to  lies, 
—to  turning  lath-and-plaster  into  the  semblance  of 
mni'ble,  and  stuccoed  walls  into  that  of  porphyry  and 
granite. 

These  men  .believe  in  Louis  XV.;  'le  style  Pompa- 
dour'is  the  haven  of  their  choice;  they  shun  the  deep 
waters  of  Gothic  meaning,  and  swarm  in  the  shallows  of 
pseudo-classic  art,  as  tadpoles  in  a pond.” 

Putting  aside  the  debatcable  points  (again  and 
again  discussed),  here  is  a paragraph  with  which 
the  majority  of  our  readers  will  agree  : — 

“While  upon  the  subject  of  architectural  criticism,  I 
cannot  help  regretting  that  the  study  of  architecture  and 
its  history  should  be  so  neglected  as  itis  among  all  classes 
of  the  general  public  except  the  clergy, — when  it  is 
evident  that  the  question  must  affect  us  all. 

The  most  direct  and  obvious  method  of  remedying  this 
defect,  and  at  the  same  time  of  impartiog  a knowledge 
and  love  of  art  in  general,  would  be,  I am  inclined  to 
think,  by  the  same  sort  of  education  in  form  and  colour 
as  is  now  given  in  Government  Schools  of  Art  being  made 
a necessary  part  of  the  curriculum  at  all  private  and 
public  schools  throughout  the  country ; which  system  is 
now  purs\;ed  with  most  encouraging  results  in  several 
large  grammar  schools  in  the  provincial  districts.” 

Again,  to  let  Sir  Francis  speak  for  himself : — 

“ In  ancient  Greece  the  ‘Fight  for  the  Championship  ’ 
would  have  inspired  a Pindaric  ode,  instead  of  columns  of 
twaddle  from  a Haily  Telegraph  and  a Mo7-ningSfar!  Aud 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  Anglo-Saxons  don’t  count, 
like  the  Greeks,  by  Olympiads,  don’t  date  our  civil  annals 
from  the  time  when  Tom  Spring  or  Jem  Ward  held  tlie 
belt,  or  from  Flying  Dutchman’s  or  Blink  Bonny’s  year, 
on  the  other  hanu,  I am  perfectly  certain  that  there  arc 
not  half-a-dozen  connoisseurs  and  professional  architects 
among  us,  who  could  feel  the  need  of,  and  worthily  appre- 
ciate the  exquisite— and  almost  indescribable — optical 
refinements  in  the  lines  of  their  temples,  which  taste  and 
education  made  indispensable  to  the  fastidious  eyes,  not  of 
few  critics,  but  of  entire  communities  of  the  Grecian  race 
for  century  after  century.  And  these  optical  corrections 
in  columns,  stylobate,  and  entablature,  — these  upward 
deviations,  from  a horizontal  level,  of  a quarter  of  an  inch 
in  a hundred  feet,  only  to  be  detected  by  our  grosser  sight 
after  the  nicest  measurement— these  we  find,  not  only  iu 
quick-witted  Athens  of  440  b.c.,  in  her  Parthenon  by 
Ictinus,  in  her  Propyima  by  Mnesicles ; but  at  Eleusis,  in 
jEgina,  and,  far  away  in  the  west  of  Magna  Graecia,  in  the 
temple  of  Neptune — among  the  marshes  of  Poseidonia — 
ill  the  work  of  colonists  from  material  and  lazy  Sybaris  a 
century  before. 

That  such  delicacies  of  architectural  design  (independ- 
ent of  material,  for  we  find  them  with  the  coarsest 
breccia  and  the  finest  marble),  were  considered  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  msthetical  requirements  of  the  public, 
among  a practical  people  like  the  Greeks,  is  enough  to  fill 
a modern  observer  with  positive  amazement ! Wonderful 
fellows  were  those  citizens  of  Athens!  shrewd  men  and 
practical— who  went  down  every  day  to  Pirmns  on  their 
business,  as  we  go  to  the  City ; who  knew  to  a fraction 
the  price  of  tin  from  Cornwall,  of  ivory  from  Egypt,  and 
of  grain  from  Thrace ; who  made  time-bargains  in  colo- 
nial stock ; who  were  well  up  to  the  last  new  dodge  in 
chariots,  and  gave  long  prices  for  Thessaban  backs ; who 
had  time  for  arts  and  arms,  for  politics  and  sport;  and 
threw  their  whole  soul  into  each  and  all  with  true 
Athenian  intensity  of  feeling  and  appreciation !” 


A'ARIORUM. 

“The  Habits  op  Good  Society/’  published. 

I by  James  Hogg  & Sons,  Fleet-street,  is  n new 
I book  of  etiquette  addressed  to  both  sexes. 
Although  a gentleman  is  not  to  he  made  by  books 
of  etiquette,  this  little  volume  exhibits  a great 
deal  of  good  sense  and  much  knowledge  of  human 
I nature.  There  are  few  who  may  not  gain  some- 

I tiling  from  it. The  June  number  of  the  Gen- 

>.  tleman’s  Magazine  commences  a volume.  It 
( contains,  amongst  other  valuable  antiquarian 
I matter,  a tolerably  full  report  of  the  late  Archi- 

1 tectural  Congress  at  Cambridge. The  l^exo 

. yorh  Architects'  and  Mechanics’  Journal  is  pur- 
‘ suing  its  course  \isefuUy.  The  editor  appears  to 
1 find  it  necessary  to  he  more  elementary  in  its 
t teaching  than  wo  should  have  thought  desirable. 

The  journal  is  rightly  resisting  the  stipulation 
' which  is  being  made  by  some  competition  com- 
I mittees,  that  all  the  designs  submitted  shall  bc- 
c come  their  property.  An  organization  amongst 
: architects  is  spoken  of  “to  impose  a wholesome 
I restraint  on  the  widening  presumption  of  building 
c committees.” The  second  part  of  “TheWar- 

V wickshire  Antiquarian  Magazine”  (Cook,  Warwick) 
1 has  been  published.  It  contains  several  interest- 
i ing  papers,  among  which  is  a document  respecting 
I Kenilworth  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
5 sixteenth  centuries,  and  notes  and  extracts  from 
1 The  Black  Book  of  Warwick.  Amongst  the  illus- 
t trations  are  representations  of  several  vessels,  such 
ft  as  flagons,  used  by  Lady  Dudley  and  the  Earl 

0 of  Leicester. “The  Streets  of  London,  and 

h how  to  make  them  Passable,”  is  a pamphlet  lately 
p printed,  the  object  of  which  is  to  urge  the  throw- 

1 ing  open  at  once  to  the  public  of  the  toll  bridges 

V within  the  metropolitan  bounds,  and  especially 
S Southwark  Bridge,  in  order  to  relieve  the  traffic 
a along  Cheapside  and  London  Bridge,  an  immediate 
r relief  and  advantage  which  we  ourselves  have 
fi  frequently  urged,  and  which  is  now  absolutely  and 
ii  immediately  necessary,  even  though  new  bridges 


were  about  to  bo  built,  w’hich  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Kewlands,  C.E.,  the  borough  engineer  of 
Liverpool,  has  made  a “ Report  on  Horse  Rail- 
ways” to  the  chairman  of  the  special  joint  local 
sub-committee  on  tramways,  according  to  their 
instruction,  in  which  an  impartial  review  of 
their  advantages  and  disadvantages  is  given, 
and  the  couclusions  from  all  which  are,  that, 
so  far  as  the  traffic  is  concerned,  the  reporter 
sees  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  introducing  horse 
railways  into  Liverpool ; that  their  advantages 
are  proved  to  liave  been  great,  and  the  evils 
atteuding  them  few,  even  under  systems  of  mono- 
poly aud  mismanagement  j and  that  such  evils  he 
believes  to  belong  simply  to  malconstruction,  and 
easily  to  be  avoided.  The  sub-committee  alluded 
to,  we  may  here  note,  have  been  examining  models 
and  plans  in  reference  to  the  proposed  introduc- 
tion of  such  railways  in  Liverpool,  and  the  general 
committee  are  about  to  report  to  the  council  on 
the  subject. 


^iscidaiua, 

Alt -Union  of  London  Competition.  — In 
reply  to  the  oiler  of  a premium  of  100  guineas 
by  the  council  of  the  Art-Union  of  London  for  the 
beet  series  of  designs  illustrative  of  “ the  Idylls  of 
the  King,”  forty-two  sets,  we  understand,  have 
been  sent  in.  The  whole  will  be  exhibited  to  the 
public,  with  the  works  of  art  selected  by  the  prize- 
holders,  at  the  close  of  the  various  current  exhi- 
bitions. 

POBTHAIT  OP  THE  PlilNCE  OF  '\Va1ES. — Mr. 
•John  Watkins,  the  artist  and  photographer,  of 
Parliament-street,  had  the  honour  of  attending 
at  Buckingham  Palace  on  Wednesday  last,  and 
taking  sittings  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
prior  to  his  departure  for  Canada.  Major-General 
the  Hon.  R.  Bruce,  governor,  and  Captain  Grey, 
equerry  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  also  sat  to  Mr. 
Watkins  on  Wednesday.  The  Earl  of  St.  Ger- 
mans and  Major  Teesdale  having  previously  given 
sittings  to  the  same  artist,  a series  of  photographs 
has  been  completed  by  him  of  the  gentlemen  who 
will  officially  accompany  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
the  United  States. 

The  Cablisle  Subvetoeship. — The  Town 
Council  of  Carlisle  have  appointed  a new  sur- 
veyor in  the  place  of  Mr.  McKie,  who  has  re- 
signed. There  were  in.  all  forty-five  applicants 
for  the  vacant  office,  from  whom  the  committee 
had  selected  the  following : — Jos.  Brierley,  Jos. 
Gordon,  John  Lamb,  Wm.  Marquis,  G.  F.  Parfit, 
W.  S.  Rampling,  and  Joseph  Fox  Sharp.  The 
decision  eventually  rested  bet\9een  Mr.  Lamb  and 
Mr.  Gordon,  who  had  a personal  knowledge  of 
the  Carlisle  sewerage  and  drainage,  and  had 
been  incidentally  recommended  by  the  engi- 
neer who  planned  the  town  sewerage,  as  a 
very  fit  person  for  the  office.  Mr,  Gordon  was 
finally  appointed  by  a majority  of  eighteen  to 
twelve.  The  salary  was  afterwards  fixed  at  2'10/., 
with  an  office  found  j 160^.  to  be  paid  by  the 
local  board  of  health,  and  80/.  by  the  corporation ; 
the  object  of  this  an-angement  being  to  ensure 
the  surveyor  resigning  “ the  other  appointment” 
if  dismissed  by  either. 

Memobiai  to  the  late  Hon.  Mbs.  Longley. 
— The  subscription  window  erected  in  the  cathe- 
dral, Ripon  (see  p.  401),  is  quite  honorary  in  its 
origin,  and  constitutes  a graceful  tribute  to  a 
name  justly  prized  in  that  city.  Dr.  Longley 
was  its  first  bishop,  and  held  the  see  from  its 
foundation,  in  1836,  till  his  translation  to  Durham, 
in  1856.  The  episcopal  palace  was  built  for 
Bishop  Longley,  who,  while  in  occupation  of  the 
see,  and  a suffragan  of  York,  rendered  essential 
services  to  his  aged  primate.  Archbishop  Harcourt. 
The  family  memorial  to  Mrs.  Longley  is  a mural 
brass,  designed  by  Mr.  Morris,  and  erected  in  the 
chapel  at  Auckland  Castle,  the  palace  of  the 
bishops  of  Durham.  It  consists  of  a doubly- 
foliated  ogee  arch,  of  Perpendicular  character, 
within  which  and  the  supporting  shafts  the  in- 
scription is  displayed,  and  the  ground  not  so 
employed  is  charged  with  arabesques.  The 
tracery  panels  over  the  arch  are  enriched  by 
seraphim,  and  the  cornice  carries  bosses,  on  which 
are  repeated  the  initials  of  the  deceased.  The 
side  piers  have,  on  pedestals  within  niches  (the 
ground  of  which  consists  of  stars  relieved  by  azure 
enamel),  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John, 
while  other  compartments  bear  shields,  executed 
on  separate  plates  of  gilded  metal,  inserted  in 
sunk  matrices,  and  the  charges  are  of  vitreous 
enamel.  The  two  principal  figures,  named  above, 
are  also  on  separate  plates,  gilt,  as  is  the  one 
which  surmounts  the  design,  namely,  our  Saviour 
in  an  attitude  of  exhortation. 


Election  op  Oboanist  at  the  Leeds  Town 
Hall. — After  a contest  for  this  post,  before 
Messrs.  John  Goss,  George  Cooper  (Loudon),  and 
W.  T.  Best  (Liverpool),  these  judges  have  recom- 
mended Mr.  Wm.  Spark,  of  Leeds,  as  the  person 
best  qualified  for  the  situation. 

Kew  Chueches  at  Islington. — The  founda- 
tion stone  of  a new  church  at  Hornsey-rise,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary,  has  been  laid  by  Mr.  II.  C.  L. 
Bevan,  the  banker.  A new  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Thomas,  in  Ilcmiugford-road,  in  the  same 
pai’ish,  has  just  been  completed  at  a cost  of 
4,200/. 

A Railway  acboss  the  Channel,— Some  new 
scheme,  or  modification  of  old  schemes,  rather,  is 
ever  turning  up  for  a junction  between  England 
and  France.  It  has  been  chiefly  Frenchmen,  too, 
who  have  started  the  idea  anew.  A pamphlet  has 
been  recently  published,  according  to  Galignani, 
by  M.  Gustave  Robert,  advoeiting  the  construction 
of  a jetty  across  the  Channel.  The  jetty  is  to  rest 
on  a colossal  foundation,  10  mi;tres  below  the  level 
of  the  sea,  having  a breadth  of  151  metres  at  its 
base,  and  of  88  metres  at  its  upper  service,  and  on 
an  average  altitude  of  22  m^t^es.  On  this  found- 
ation vests  the  jetty,  its  crest  above  water  measur- 
ing 28  metres  across,  and  its  base  76  metres,  with 
.an  altitude  of  16  metres  from  the  foundation,  so 
that  it  stands  6 metres  out  of  the  water.  Four 
double  lines  of  rail  are  laid  down  along  the  crest. 
Two  passages  are  to  be  left  for  ships,  with  ports  of 
refuge  on  each  side.  These  passages  and  ports  of 
refuge  are  to  be  declared  neutral,  so  as  to  secure 
the  navigation  of  the  Channel  at  any  time  to  all 
nations.  The  materials  for  the  construction  of 
the  jetty  are  to  be  had  in  abundance  and  cheap 
from  the  adjoining  clilFs.  The  cost  is  calculated 
at  4,900  millions  of  francs. 

The  Midland  Codnties  Abch.t.oloqical 
Association. — An  excursion  has  been  made  by 
this  Association,  chiefly  to  view  the  Abbey  Church 
of  Tewkesbury,  and  Worcester  Cathedral.  A 
considerable  party  of  archa’ologlsts,  accompanied 
by  lady  friends,  left  Birmingham  by  a train  iu 
the  morning,  and  were  joined  at  the  Shrub-hill 
Station,  Worcester,  by  a few  members  of  the 
Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  Society.  On 
arriving  at  Tewkesbury  they  repaired  to  the 
Abbey  Church,  where  the  history  of  that  fino 
structure,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  was  related  by 
the  Rev.  C.  G.  Davies,  vicar  of  the  parish.  After 
lunch  the  party  returned  to  Worcester,  and  assem- 
bled at  the  College-hall,  where  Mr.  .1.  Severne 
Walker  gave  an  historical  and  architectural  ac- 
count of  the  building.  He  next  conducted  the 
party  through  the  cloisters,  the  crypt  (which  was 
lighted  up  for  the  occasion),  the  Cathedral,  aud 
the  Chapter-house,  pointing  out  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  interest,  and  speaking  approvingly  of  the 
restoration  works,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Perkins,  architect  to  the  Dean  aud  Chapter.  In 
the  even'mg  the  party  dined  together  at  the 
Crown  Hotel,  >fter  which,  Mr.  Tymmyns  pro- 
posed a resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  meeting, 
looking  on  the  Guesten-hall  as  a most  valuable 
record  of  ancient  architecture,  and  believing  that 
tlie  interests  of  art  and  the  honour  of  the  city  of 
Worcester  alike  'require  its  preservation,  resolve 
to  memorialise  the  Dean  and  Chapter  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bunco, 
editor  of  Aris's  Gazette,  and  carried  unanimously. 

CONTBACTS  POE  LENDAL  BbIDGE,  YOBK. — 
Tenders  for  the  iron-work  were  received  from  the 
following  persons : — M.  Samuelson,  Hull,  12,360/. ; 
Bray  and  Waddington,  Leeds,  12,000/. ; S.  and  R, 
Carter  & Shaw,  London,  11,489/.  10s. ; Cochrane, 
Dudley,  11,042/.  68.  3d.;  J.  Cliff,  Bradford, 
10,721/.  Is.  lOd. ; J.  Wilson  & Bell,  Newcastle, 
10,700/.;  Renard,  Brothers,  London,  9,388/.; 
J.  Butler  & Co.,  Stanningley,  9,312/.  ; R. 
Crossland,  Bradford,  8,850/.  ; W.  Williams, 
London,  8,669/.  4s,;  C.  D.  Bergue,  Manchester, 
8,550/.;  Hoad  & Co.,  Stockton,  8,500/.;  Close, 
Ayre,  and  Nicholson,  York,  7,632/.;  and  G.  J- 
Calvei't  & Locking,  York,  7,298/.  8s.  6d.  There 
were  only  three  contractors  for  stone  and  brick- 
work, and  scaffolding,  viz.  J.  Taylor,  Exeter; 
Bray  & Waddington,  Leeds;  and  J.  Shaftoe,  York, 
whose  contract  amounted  to  9,390/,  Messrs.  Cal- 
vert & Locking’s,  and  Mr.  Sbaftoe’s,  being  the 
lowest  tenders,  were  accepted  by  the  committee. 
It  will  be  observed,  remarks  the  York  Herald, 
that  the  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
tenders  for  the  iron  work  amounted  to  5,062/., 
Messrs.  Calverts’  and  Mr.  Shaftoe’s  tender  together 
being  16,688/.  83.  6d.,  whereas  the  two  highest 
tenders  amounted  to  25,560/.  The  difference  be- 
tween Messrs.  Calverts’  and  the  next  lowest  tender 
(Messrs.  Close’s)  is  333/.  lls.  6d.  We  understand 
that  Mr.  Pickersgill,  the  city  surveyor,  estimated 
the  cost  at  above  17,000/. 
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Water  Leakage  at  Glasgow. — The  Glasgow 
watei'  commissioners  are  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  most  stringent  measures  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  water.  Mr.  James  Gale,  the  resident  engineer, 
lias  made  n brief  preliminary  exainiuation,  and  the 
result  is  that  in  only  300  houses  which  he  has 
examined  there  is  a leakage  or  loss  of  37.800  gal- 
lons per  day,  being  120  gallons  per  house,  or  24- 
gallons  per  individual. 

The  New  CauRcii  ik  St.  James’s. — The 
foundation-stone  of  St.  Peter’s,  the  new  church 
about  to  be  erected  in  Windmill-street,  Hay- 
market,  was  laid  on  25th  ult.,  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  who  stated  that  great  difficulty  had  been 
experieiiocd  in  finding  a convenient  site,  and  still 
greater  difficulty  in  raising  the  necessary  funds. 
He  was,  however,  happy  to  say  that  the  deficiency, 
which  six  weeks  ago  had  amounted  to  2,G00/.,  hud 
since  boon  reduced  by  1,200/. 

'I’he  New  Poor-house  for  Huleersfield. — 
A special  meeting  of  the  local  Board  of  Guardians 
Las  been  held  to  consider  the  tenders  for  the 
several  works  connected  with  the  erection  of  the 
new  workhouse  at  Dean  House.  The  following 
tenders  were  accepted,  subject  to  the  sanction  of 
the  Poor-law  Board : — JIason’s  work,  Abraham 
Graham,  2,290/.;  carpenter  and  joiner’s  work, 
Kaye  it  Oldroyd,  9-19/.;  plumber’s  work,  Lidster  & 
Armitiigc,  -120/. ; ironmongery,  Messrs.  Heaps, 
217/.  10s. ; plastering,  Thomas  Longbottora,  288/. ; 
slating,  W.  Goodwin  it  Sons,  210/.;  painting.  Car- 
ter it  Studdard,  45/. 

Intimie.vtion  of  Workmen  at  Inverart. — 
Walter  M’Naughton,  stone-dresser  at  Mr.  Hume’s 
quarry,  near  Crarae,  who,  owing  to  a misnomer, 
was  dismissed  on  a previous  complaint,  charging 
him  and  others  with  using  throats  to  intimidate 
the  stone-dressers  whom  Mr.  Sim  had  brought 
from  England  and  Wales,  to  rephice  those  who 
had  struck  work  on  the  question  of  wages,  and  left 
his  employment,  was  again  placed  at  the  bar  on 
a similar  charge,  under  fresh  proceedings,  as  being 
guilty  of  contravening  the  Act  of  Gth  Geo.  H'., 
cap.  129,  entitled  “An  Act  to  repeal  the  Laws 
relating  to  tlie  Combination  of  Workmen,  and  to 
make  other  provision  in  lieu  thereof.”  The  SherifF- 
Substitute  (Graham)  found  the  complaint  clearly 
proven,  and,  after  adverting  to  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences that  might  have  followed  to  many  of 
those  concerned  by  the  panel’s  conduct,  sentenced 
him  to  ten  days’  imprisonment,  remarking  that 
he  made  the  period  so  short  in  consideration  of  his 
threats  not  having  been  followed  up  by  personal 
violence.  A party  of  those  on  strike  at  Crarae  inti- 
midated Mr.  Sim  himself,  so  as  to  induce  him  to 
allow  them  to  go  through  Ills  quarry,  where  they 
first  attempted  to  prejudice  Mr,  Sim  against  his 
new  workmen,  and  afterwards  to  induce  the  men 
to  desert  their  work,  oll'ering  them  a bribe  of  20/. 
for  the  purpose.  It  was  on  the  new  men  declining 
to  do  80,  on  being  assured  of  protection  by  Mr. 
Sim,  that  the  acts  of  intimidation  took  place  for 
whicli  M’Nnughton,  the  spokesman,  has  been 
punished. 

TiiE  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural 
Society. — The  first  general  meeting  and  excur- 
sion of  this  society  for  the  present  year  has  just 
taken  place.  The  route  chosen  for  the  day’s 
journey  lay  amongst  the  churches  situated  to  the 
east  of  this  city,  commencing  with  Spetebley  and 
ending  with  Abbot’s  Morton.  Admission  to 
Spetebley  Church  was  refused  by  the  rector  on 
account  of  the  “ungenerous  remarks  in  the  report 
of  the  Architectural  Society  on  their  last  visit.” 
An  external  examination  of  the  church  was  made 
by  some  of  the  party,  and  a general  opinion  was 
expressed  that  the  criticism  was  fully  justified. 
The  party  next  drove  to  White  Ladies  Aston, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  llev.  H.  M. 
Sherwood  and  conducted  to  the  church,  and 
afterwards  had  refreshment  in  the  vicarage. 
The  next  church  inspected  was  that  of 
Churchill.  The  Rev.  George  Jenkin,  the  curate, 
received  the  excursionists  at  the  gate  of  the 
churchyard.  Broughton  Hacket,  Upton  Snodsbury, 
Grafton  Elyford,  North  Riddle,  Flyford  Flavell, 
Abberton,  and  Abbots’  Morton  churches  ■ were 
afterwards  visited  iu  succession,  'fhe  party  had  a 
refection  at  Abberton,  and  lunch  and  tea  at 
Abbots’  Morton.  The  altar-rails  and  communion- 
tables in  all  the  churches  visited  appeared  to  bo 
nearly  of  one  common  date,  between  the  Restora- 
tion and  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
muniment-chests  appeared  to  he  as  old  as  the 
churches.  The  fonts  were  nearly  all  octangular, 
and  plain.  That  at  White  Ladies  Aston  was 
believed  to  be  the  oldest,  Mr.  Bloxhaiu  thinking 
it  to  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  font- 
covers  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  date  as  the 
altar -rails. 


Her  Majesty-’s  Theatre. — Mr.  E.  T,  Smith 
has  produced,  with  great  splendour  and  complete- 
ness, Webber’s  Fairy  Opera,  Oheron,  Mr.  Planchii, 
by  whom  the  piece  was  written,  has  superintended 
the  production  of  it ; and  Titiens,  Alboni,  Mon- 
gini,  Bclart,  and  Everardi,  sing  the  music  ad- 
mirably. We  may  speak  of  it  more  at  length 
next  week. 

Faversuam  Almshouses. — Sir : Will  you  do 
us  the  favour  to  state  iu  your  next  number  that 
ours  was  one  of  the  tu'o  designs  selected  out  of 
the  four  chosen  by  Mr.  Ferrey,  and  that  that 
finally  decided  on  was  carried  by  one  vote  ? — 
Newman  & Billing. 

Bromley,  Middlesex. — It  is  proposed  to  erect 
a church,  parsonage,  and  schools  in  this  densely- 
populated  district,  on  a site  liberally  given  by  Mr. 
David  McIntosh.  The  church  will  accommodate 
about  800,  the  sittings  to  be  free.  Messrs.  Morris 
& Son,  architects,  London,  are  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  works.  The  style  of  the  church  will  he 
Gothic,  of  the  Decorated  period,  and  it  will  be 
built  of  Kentish  rag  and  Bath  stone.  There  will 
also  be  a tower  and  spire,  about  120  feet  high. 

The  Drinkino-fountiMN  Movement.  — A 
drinking-fountain  has  been  erected  in  front  of  the 
Bloomsbury  Mission  Hall,  Moor-street,  Seven 
Dials.  The  design  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
Regent-circu",  except  being  surmounted  by  a 
lamp.  In  the  place  of  this  is  an  urn.  At  the 
foot  of  this  fountain  there  Is  a dog-trough  hewn 
out  from  the  stone.  The  expense  has  hcen  about 
80/.,  nearly  all  subscribed  by  poor  people  near 

the  quarter. Another  fountain  is  being  erected 

in  the  Strand,  opposite  Somerset  House. At 

Portsen,  a fountain,  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  Faulkner, 
has  been  opened.  It  comprises  a bronze  column, 
based  on  a block  of  granite.  At  the  base  of  the 
granite  a trough  is  cut  for  animals.  Above  the 
granite  base  is  a square  piece  of  iron  bronzed,  at 
each  face  of  which  is  a design  iu  relief,  represent- 
ing “Moses  in  the  hulriishcs,”  above  which  the 
water  pours  down.  Four  small  columns  also  .sup- 
port the  lamp-pedestal,  at  the  base  of  which  are 
griffins’  heads.  Mr.  Hood,  of  London,  cast  and 
erected  the  fountain,  and  Mr.  Absalom  fixed  the 
granite.  The  work  cost  150/. 

The  Restorations  at  Lichfield  Cathe- 
dral.— The  extensive  restorations  now  being 
carried  on  at  Lichfield  Cathedral,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Scott,  are  exciting  atten- 
tion, says  the  Midland  Herald,  not  only  on 
account  of  tlieir  magnitude  and  the  prestige 
i attaching  to  the  name  of  the  architect,  but  also 
because  of  the  successful  manner  in  which  tlie 
work  is  being  executed.  The  magnitude  of  the 
works  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  11,000/.  will  be  expended  to  complete  those 
portions  now  in  hand,  exclusive  of  gifts,  and  leav- 
ing a considerable  amount  of  ornamentation  in 
abeyance.  Towards  this  sum  the  ordinary  fabric 
fund  lius  supplied  5,000/.,  of  which  3,000/.  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  restoration  of  the  mutilated 
stonework  in  arches,  vaulting,  and  columns,  scrap- 
ing of  whitewash,  scail'olding,  stone,  and  materials, 
&c. ; and  the  remainder  in  warming  apparatus, 
double  glazing  the  choir  windows,  and  the  expense 
of  fitting  up  the  nave  for  service.  The  heaviest 
item  iu  the  work  now  being  carried  on  is  that  for 
the  oak  carving,  which  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Evans,  of  Ellastone,  StalTordsliire.  The  contract 
taken  by  this  gentleman  includes  the  bishop’s 
throne  (400/.),  forty-two  stalls,  substalls,  fronts  to 
choristers’  scats,  &e.,  at  a total  sum  of  2,030/.  The 
clioir  screen  has  been  confided  to  Mr.  Skidmore, 
of  Coventry:  the  expense  will  be  800/.  The  four 
side  screens  east  of  the  stalls  (including  metul 
work)  will  cost  600/. ; and  the  two  pairs  of  gates 
to  the  north  and  south  aisles,  160/.  The  money 
value  of  the  whole  lloor  pavement  will  he  about 
450/.  The  ex]jenses  connected  with  the  lighting 
(gas-fittings  by  Skidmore)  will  probably  amount  to 
GOO/.  The  organ  loft  having  been  removed,  a new 
organ  (by  Houlditch,  of  London),  value  1,000/., 
will  be  placed  at  the  angle  where  the  choir  joins 
the  north  transept.  The  entire  expense  of  the 
works  now  in  hand,  so  far  as  an  approximate 
estimate  can  be  made,  and  exclusive  of  the  gifts 
presented,  is  about  6,300/.,  to  which  must  be  added 
5,000/.,  the  amount  already  expended  by  the  dean 
and  chapter,  making  a total  of  11,300/.  Of  what 
is  further  proposed  to  be  accomplished, — the  rero- 
dos,  carved  and  inlaid  with  marble,  will  cost 
1,800/.;  the  pulpit,  250/. ; the  fald  stool,  100/.; 
the  sedilia,  500/.  j grills  opposite  sedilia,  350/. ; 
grills  behind  stalls,  800/. ; canopy  over  dean  and 
precentor,  150/.  The  total  expense  (including 
seats  for  the  nave)  will  be  nearly  5,000/.  Nor 
will  this  sum  complete  the  scheme  : the  lady 
chapel,  the  chapter-house,  and  the  nave  will  stiil 
remain  undone. 


Laying  Electric  Telegraphs. — Sir : I am 
not  a mechanician:  I am  merely  a tradesman; 
and  this  will  account  for  the  following  proposi- 
tion. Supposing  we  had  a cable  to  lay  across  a 
stream, — say  a few  miles  long, — would  it  not  do 
to  roll  that  cable  round  an  axle  on  shore  which 
would  revolve  easily,  and  attach  one  end  of  it  to 
a ship  that  would  carry  it  over,  and  so  lay  your 
electric  n-ires,  supposing  such  to  be  the  cable 
abovementioned?  Now  if  that  would  do,  why 
would  not  the  same  thing  apply  to  tiic  Atlantic. 
Teleyrajih  ? Two  great  advantages  would  follow 
from  the  experiment : first,  you  would  be  in  con- 
stant communication — the  shore  with  the  ship;  and, 
second,  supposing  the  rope  broke,  why  then  each 
side  w’ould  hold  its  own  ; the  vessel  would  return 
with  hers,  :ind  the  other  part  could  ho  wound 
home  again, — P.  L. 


TENDERS 


For  Merchant  Seamen’s  Orphan  A.syliim,  SnaresbrooJe. 
Mr.  G.  Somers  Clarke,  architect.  QuaiitUics  suiiplieci  by 
Messrs.  ILatstriin  nnd  Hnnr. — 


Messrs.  Batstone  and  Hunt 
De.sign 

Moxon  .£’21,820 

A. 

0 0 

Design  IL 
ie'23.741)  0 t) 

Mansfield . . . . 

21,762 

0 

23.830 

Holland  & Co 

21,741) 

0 

23,501) 

Lucas,  Bros. 

20,9.'>5 

Higgs  

2fi,500 

0 

22,000 

Parker  

20,480 

0 

2-1, 8C0 

Myers  

10.1)83 

21,277 

0 0 

Kirk  & Parry 

18‘825 

0 

21,718 

0 0 

For  New  Bliml  Asylum.  Urighten.  Mr.  CL  Somers 
Clarke,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Me.ssrs.  Hat- 
stone  and  Hunt:— 


Lynn  & Co o 0 

Wisden  & Anscumbe 5,315  0 u 

Faiiinn  -1,580  0 0 

PatdntiK  4.300  0 0 

Cliccsman  & Co 4,200  0 0 


For  building  a detached  house  on  Sydenliam-hill. 
Messrs.  Hanks  ik  Barry,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Wolchman  & Gale .ifJ.g/O  u 0 

Papps 3,75.5  0 u 

Dover 3,700  0 0 

iliehard-s  3,6i>C  0 0 

Breton  3,573  0 0 

Adams  H.-syo  0 0 

Wilson  3,487  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw ;t,i"S  0 n 

Patrick  -3,4/3  0 0 

Hill 3,458  0 0 

Wardle  & Baker 3,120  0 0 

Cole 3,357  0 0 

Glen .3.300  0 0 

Adamson  ik  Son :i|292  0 0 

Stevenson 3,275  n 0 

Pickard  & Co 3, '>72  0 0 

Amos  (accepted) 2.988  0 0 


For  Stapleford  Abbott  Church,  near  Romford,  Essex, 
Mr.  T.  Jechell,  architect,  Norwich 

Brown  & Robinson £2,~2Q  0 0 

Savin  2,324  0 t> 

Spane 2,262  0 0 

Hammond 2,210  0 0 

Beever  2,201  0 0 

Dove,  Brotliers 2.075  U 0 


For  two  dwelling. liouses,  stables,  and  coach-house, 
for  Mr.  A.  M.  Blest,  Woolwich.  Mr.  James  Ilarrison. 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Q. 
Nicoll ; — 

Stable  Fittings. 
Wood.  Iron,  Varnells. 
Robcrt.son  ..^^1,995  17  n ^83  11  4 j£9;i  6 3 


Laurence 1,905  0 0 81  0 0 J72  0 0 

Brake  i,804  00  7.5  0 0 170  0 0 

Johnson  ....  1,7*6  0 0 271  0 0 for  both 

Tongue 1,745  0 0 S6  10  0 

Smith  1,728  on  77  10  0 190  0 0 

Little 1,593  0 0 141)  0 0 160  0 0 


For  repairs  and  alterations  at  St.  James’s  Church,  Hol- 
loway 

Comb  Painting  walls . 
graining.  Four  oil3„ 

Carter .:£375  0 0 i6'l95  0 0 ^30  u 0 

Hardiinan&San- 

don 593  0 0 85  0 0 47  0 0 

Browne  & Robin- 
son  4G8  0 0 120  0 0 50  0 0 


For  finishing  a house,  corner  of  St.  James’s-road  and 
Roniaii-road,  Holloway,  for  Mr.  Goldsworthy,  We.stmiii- 
ster-road,  Lambeth.  Quantities  not  supplied 

Corbet  ^461  0 0 

Seagood 4411  0 0 

Wiltshire  41/10  0 

Starkey 359  10  0 


For  building  six  small  cottages  in  North-street,  Wands- 
worth : — 

Notley  790  0 0 

Thornton  630  0 0 

Bass  480  0 0 

Stevens  Hi  Co 450  0 0 

Brazier 418  0 0 


For  sundry  repairs,  alterations,  and  additions  to  a 
house  and  premises,  lor  Mr.  R.  Mathew.  Mr.  Pougef, 
architect : — 

Little 0 I) 

Humphries  393  0 0 

Harding hbI  0 0 

Thorpe 380  7 0 

Downs  380  0 0 


For  repairs  to  No.  ",  Mead- place,  ajid  No.  2,  Mead-row, 
VVestininster-road,  for  Mr,  Joseph  Steams.  Mr.  William 
Iley,  architect 

Beauchamp ^375  0 0 

Knight  338  0 0 
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Lambeth. — Maudslay  <6  Field's  Manufadoi-y. 

I HEN  we  stood  on  part 
of  old  Vauxliali-gar- 
dens  the  other  day,  to 
see  the  Prince  of  Wales 
lay  the  first  stone  of  a 
new  building  for  a 
School  of  Arc  there, 
the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  Lambeth 
since  the  days  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  in  the  habit, 
after  taking  an  airing  in 
the  St.  George’s-fields,  of 
looking  in  on  the  Arch- 
bishop at  the  ancient  palace, 
made  themselves  strongly 
felt.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  cen- 
tury, according  to  some 
authorities,  the  number  of 
houses  in  Lambeth  parish  was 
only  1,400,  while  in  1851,  when 
the  last  census  was  taken,  there 
were  20,520.  In  former  days  two 
important  roadways  seem  to  have 
passed  through  this  neighbour- 
hood,— one,  the  Broad  Wall,  and 
tlie  other,  the  Narrow  Wall ; and 
the  line  of  the  latter  is  now 
the  Belvidere-road. 

Two  centuries  or  so  ago,  there  were  several 
noted  wells  in  this  district:  that  at  the  Dog 
a nd  Duck,  in  St.  George’s-fields,  contained  por- 
tions of  Epsom  and  sea  salts.  On  the  ground 
lying  near  the  Marsh  were  scattered  residences 
of  greater  or  less  importance.  In  one  of  these 
resided  Thomas  Bushel,  a man  of  great  scientific 
attainments,  who  was  a friend  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Bacon.  He  obtained  from  Charles  1.  a 
grant  to  coin  silver  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  king,  when  the  use  of  his  Mint  at  the 
Tower  was  denied  to  the  king.  When  Oliver 
Cromwell  assumed  the  protectorate,  Thomas 
Bushel  hid  himself  in  this  house,  which  it 
seems  had  a turret  upon  it.  A large  garret  ex- 
tended the  length  of  the  premises.  In  this  the 
philosopher  lay  hid  for  upwards  of  a year.  This 
apartment  he  had  hung  with  black.  At  one 
end  was  a skeleton,  extended  on  a mattress  : 
at  the  other  was  a low  bed,  on  which  he  slept ; 
and  on  the  dismal  hangings  of  the  wall  were 
depicted  several  emblems  of  mortality.  At 
the  restoration,  Charles  II.  supported  Bushel  in 
some  of  his  specuhitions.  He  died  in  1674, 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  w'as  buried  in  the 
little  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  South  Lambeth,  resided  J olm  Tradescant, 
who  left  Ms  collection  of  curiosities  to  Elias 
Ashmole.  Both  are  commemorated  in  St. 
Mary’s  Church  and  churchyard.  Lambeth  was 
strong  in  astrologers.  Besides  Ashmole,  Simon 
Forman,  Capt.  Bubb,  and  Francis  Moore  were 
its  inhabitants. 

In  what  was  once  the  marsh  stood,  mitil 
1823,  an  old  house,  called  Bonner’s  house, 
which  was  traditionally  known  as  the  residence 
of  Bishop  Bonner.  Revenent,  the  famous 
engraver,  for  some  time  resided  in  a house  in 
Lambeth  Marsh,  but  removed  in  1774  to  a 
more  healthy  residence,  “ opposite  the  Mother 
Red  Cap,  in  Tottenham  Court-road,”  where 
he  died.  He  was  buried  in  old  St.  Pancras. 
William  Curtis,  the  celebrated  botanist,  had 
a large  piece  of  ground  in  Lambeth  Marsh, 
where  he  cultivated  an  excellent  collection  of 
British  plants. 

The  small  cost  of  ^the  land,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  water  conveyance  have  caused  the 
establishment  along  the  river’s  margin  of  im- 
portant manufactories.  In  Pedlar’s  Acre,  to 
which  the  Chariug-Cross  Railway  Bridge  across 
the  Thames  will  stretch,  were  established, 
in  1769,  by  Mrs.  Coade,  works  for  the 
making  of  artificial  stone.  The  works  were 
afterwards  carried  on  by  Messrs.  Croggon 


& Co.,  who  ultimately  removed  to  the  New- 
road.  Amongst  the  works  executed  in  this 
material  are  the  screen  for  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  Windsor,  supporting  the  organ ; 
also  the  statues  of  King  Edward,  Madonna 
and  Child,  and  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  in 
the  west  front  of  the  Chapel ; the  arms  at  the 
Trinity-house  and  elsewhere,  and  statues  and 
ornaments  for  Carlton-house.  We  have  before 
now  spoken  of  the  stone-ware  potteries  in  this 
district.  Here,  too,  were  the  celebrated  Vaux- 
hall  Plate-glass  works.  As  early  as  the  thir- 
teenth century,  as  all  know,  the  Venetians  had 
attained  peculiar  eminence  in  glass-making. 
For  a long  time  the  mirrors  of  Venice  were 
held  in  great  esteem.  About  the  year  1670,  a 
number  of  Venetian  artists  arrived  in  England, 
the  principal  of  whom  was  named  Rosetti. 
Under  the  patronage  of  theDuke  of  Buckingham, 
a manufactory  was  established  by  them,  and 
carried  on  with  great  success  and  much  profit. 
As  has  been  the  case  with  other  manufactures 
which  have  been  introduced  into  England  by 
foreigners,  improvements  were  made,  and  the 
firm  of  Dawson,  Bowles,  & Co.  soon  excelled 
the  Venetians  and  other  nations  in  blowing 
plate-glass.  The  famous  Vauxhall  Glass-works 
stood  on  the  site  of  Vauxhall-square.  In  1780 
a difference  appears  to  have  arisen  between  the 
employers  and  workmen,  which  led  to  a total 
stoppage  of  the  works  at  Vauxhall ; and  a 
descendant  of  Rosetti  died  in  extreme  poverty. 

The  pursuit  of  this  manufacture  is  one  of 
the  many  beneficial  results  from  the  encourage- 
ment of  foreign  talent  by  the  English.  It 
would  be  instructive  to  collect  the  particulars 
of  the  introduction  of  the  numerous  great 
branches  of  industry,  now  our  own,  which  Lave 
sprung  from  this  source.  At  Chelsea,  for 
example, — to  run  across  the  water  for  a few 
minutes, — there  was  a manufactory  of  “ Chel- 
sea porcelain,”  carried  on  by  a foreigner. 
Under  fashionable  patronage  the  establish- 
ment prospered,  and  a number  of  hands  were 
employed.  The  original  proprietor  acquired 
a large  fortune  and  retired  from  the  concern  : 
his  successor,  wanting  his  spirit  and,  probably, 
his  skill,  did  not  succeed  so  well,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  concern  was  abandoned.  But  on 
a far  more  extensive  scale  the  manufacture  was 
carried  on  at  Derby  and  elsewhere.  During  the 
difficidties  of  the  Chelsea  works,  the  proprietors, 
acting  on  the  now  exploded  principle  that  Go- 
vernment protection  is  of  service,  addressed  the 
following  memorial  to  the  State  authorities  : — 
“ This  manufactme  in  England  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  great  labour,  and  at  great  expense. 
It  is,  in  many  points,  to  the  full  as  good  as 
Dresden,  and  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans  told 
Colonel  York  that  the  ‘ metal,’  or  earth,  made 
at  Chelsea,  had  been  tried  in  his  furnace,  and 
found  to  be  the  best  made  in  Europe.  It  is 
now  daily  improving,  and  aheady  are  employed 
at  least  100  hands,  of  which  is  a nursery  of 
100  lads  taken  from  the  parishes  and  charity 
schools,  and  bred  to  designing  and  painting — 
arts  very  much  wanted  here,  and  which  are  of 
the  greatest  use  in  our  silk  and  printed  manu- 
factures.” 

Specimens  of  the  Chelsea  porcelain  have 
been  much  esteemed.  At  the  sale  of  Queen 
Charlotte’s  effects,  the  examples  of  this  china, 
which  were  very  numerous,  brought  high  prices. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  Chelsea  china  .seems 
to  have  been  patronized  by  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, and  afterwards  by  Sir  R.  Faulkner. 
So  great  was  its  repute,  that  for  long  it  was 
sold  by  auction.  As  soon  as  a set  or  batch 
left  the  kiln  it  was  disposed  of  in  thi.s  manner, 
dealers  and  gentlefolks  surrounding  the  doors 
for  the  purpose  of  bidding. 

Fmilknpr,  in  liis  “ History  of  Chelsea,”  gives 
the  following  curious  note  : — 

“ Mr.  A.  Stephens  was  told  by  the  foreman 
of  the  Chelsea  china  manufactory  (then  in  the 
workhouse  of  St.  Luke’s,  Middlesex)  that  Dr. 
Johnson  had  conceived  a notion  that  he  was 
capable  of  improving  on  tlie  manufacture  of 
china.  He  even  applied  to  tlie  directors  of  the 
Chelsea  China  Works,  and  was  allowed  to 
bake  his  compositions  in  an  oven  in  Laurence- 
street,  Chelsea.  He  was  accordingly  accus- 
tomed to  go  down  with  his  housekeeper  about 
twice  a week,  and  stayed  the  whole  day,  she 
carrying  a basket  of  provisions  with  her.  The 
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doctor,  who  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
mixmg-room,  had  access  to  every  other  part  of 
the  house,  and  formed  his  compositions  in  a 
peculiar  apartment,  without  being  overlooked 
by  any  one.  He  had  also  free  access  to  the 
ovens,  and  superintended  the  whole  process ; 
but  completely  failed,  both  as  to  composition 
and  baking,  for  his  materials  gave  way  to  the 
intensity  of  the  heat,  while  those  of  the  com- 
pany came  out  of  the  furnace  perfect  and 
complete.  The  doctor  retired  in  disgust,  but 
not  in  despair,  for  he  afterwards  gave  a disser- 
tation upon  it  in  his  works  ; but  the  overseer 
assured  Mr.  Stephens,  in  the  spring  of  1814, 
that  he  was  still  ignorant  of  the  method  of  the 
operation.” 

To  return,  however,  to  Lambeth.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Archbishop’s  palace  and  por- 
tions of  the  old  church,  but  little  that  is  ancient 
remains  to  reward  the  search  of  the  antiquary. 
Thousands  of  ill-conditioned  houses  have  been 
planted  on  the  marsh  and  adjoining  parts,  but 
we  may  now  expect  better  doings,  particularly 
in  that  large  portion  of  the  parish  which 
forms  part  of  the  royalty  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwdl,  which  is  a portion  of  the  patrimony 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Various  improvements 
are  already  going  on : a new  railway-bridge 
will  soon  pass  across  the  Thames  to  Pedlar’s- 
acre : schools  and  churches  are  rising  up  : 
in  parts  the  drainage  has  been  improved,  and 
the  manufactories  have  increased  in  import- 
ance. Let  us  look  more  minutely  into  one, — 
the  establishment  of  Messrs,  hlaudslay  &Field, 
marine  engine-makers.  Little  more  than  a 
century  ago  the  site  of  it  and  miles  around  were 
little  better  than  a swamp,  the  best  of  its  pro- 
ductions being  a few  bulrushes,  while  on  the 
edge  of  cert  ain  high  lands  appeared  some  vege- 
tation of  the  willow  kind.  The  hand  and  the 
intelligence  of  man  have  produced  wonders  in 
the  comparatively  useless  waste. 

In  old  times,  the  only  living  persons  who 
would  choose  to  resort  to  this  district, 
would  be  some  fishermen  eel-catching,  or  at 
low  water,  in  the  winter  time,  a few  Cockney 
sportsmen  hoping  perhaps  to  shoot  some  snipe, 
in  hard  weather.  Sea-gulls  and  other  scarce 
birds  woidd  make  the  only  sounds  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  distant  note  of  the  bells 
of  the  London  and  Westminster  churches,  W’erc 
heard  in  Lambeth  Marsh. 

At  Maudslay’s,  when,  some  little  time  ago, 
we  visited  it,  there  w’ere,  independently  of 
clerks,  between  1,300  and  1,400  workmen 
employed  from  early  morning  until  the  hours  of 
evening.  Consider  that  each  man  here  engaged 
has  on  the  average  (as  there  are  here  few,  if  any, 
apprentices)  four  persons  depending  on  liim  for 
support,  there  are,  say  5,000  men,  women,  and 
children  who  are  supplied  with  the  necessaries 
of  life  as  a return  for  their  usefid  labours  on 
the  morsel  of  marsh  where  this  manufactory  is 
established. 

This  firm  was,  in  the  first  instance,  made 
by  the  exertions  of  a man  who  was  not  only 
the  founder  of  his  o^vn  fortune,  but  also  that 
of  others  ; one  who,  like  the  Stephensons,  rose 
to  eminence  from  a humble  beginning.  Enter- 
ing what  seems  an  ordinary  dwelling-house  in 
the  Westminster-road,  Lambeth,  we  will  not 
stop  to  speak  of  the  models  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  marine  steam-engines,  which 
have  been  either  improved  or  invented  and 
patented  by  those  engaged  in  the  direction  of 
this  place,  though  they  are  most  exquisitely 
formed  : they  move  in  the  turning  of  a steam 
tap,  and,  in  their  muiiature  way,  are  as  per- 
fect as  those  ponderous  works  to  which,  from 
this  place,  w'e  are  presently  guided. 

In  the  various  workshops,  each  superin- 
tended by  a foreman  of  intelligence  and 
ability,  steam  marbre-engmes  are  in  the 
course  of  progress  for  various  nations.  At  the 
same  time  that  engine  work  on  a certain  scale 
is  being  executed  for  foreign  governments,  it 
will  be  seen  thfit  commissions  for  our  own  go- 
vernment are  not  wanting.  Among  other  works 
we  saw  screws  for  the  British  ship  Victoria : 
two  of  those  screws  were  fashioned  like 
the  double  tail  of  a whale,  or  the  largest 
monsters  of  the  deep  in  times  long  passed  : huge 
masses  of  metal  were  being  coated  with  brass  or 
copper  work  by  processes  which  require  extra- 
ordinary management.  These  screws  will  be 
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moved  by  a power  of  1,000  horses.  We  pass 
through  workshops  of  gi'eat  space,  lofty  as 
many  churches,  fitted  with  cranes  which  will 
lift  huge  weights,  and  convey  them  in  a slow,  but 
sure  manner  to  parts  of  the  establishment  where 
the  rough  work  may  be  fashioned  and  fitted 
with  the  most  perfect  nicety.  In  all  directions 
swarms  of  workmen  are  engaged  in  fabricating 
parts  of  engines,  which,  in  spite  of  wdnd  and 
waves,  enable  large  ships  to  plough  the  ocean. 
In  another,  by  means  of  the  cranes  already 
mentioned  and  by  the  skill  of  the  workmen, 
parts  of  the  work,  some  of  several  tons  weight, 
are  adjusted  and  joined  together  ; and  in  an- 
other shop  of  great  length,  the  men  are  work- 
ing at  lathes,  fitting  and  finishing  the  more 
minute  portions.  In  other  directions,  immense 
cylinder  are  being  polished  and  cut  round, 
after  they  have  been  removed  by  powerful 
means  which  are  completely  made  avail- 
able for  the  uses  of  man.  One  machine, 
the  invention,  we  are  told,  of  Mr.  Mandslay, 
the  founder  of  the  firm,  is  boring  and  polishing 
the  inside  of  a cylinder,  of  such  diameter  that  a 
man  might  almost  walk  upright  through  it. 
There  are  other  engines  cutting  and  shaving 
hard  iron,  as  if  it  were  as  soft  as  wax.  One  of 
these,  with  the  gi'eatest  ease  and  exactness, 
can  pare  away  from  7 to  8 cwt.  of  jnctal  in  an 
hour.  Another  of  these  planing  machines  has  a 
circular  and  complex  movement.  There  arc  all 
sorts  of  ii’on  pkiiies  and  cutting  apparatus. 
Iron  of  an  inch  in  thickness  can  be  cut  cleanly 
through  with  great  rapidity.  The  instrument 
with  which  it  is  done  has  a force  of  thirty 
tons.  In  one  place  three  steam-hammers,  of 
10,  20,  and  30  cwt.,  perform  the  part  of  the 
sledge  hammer,  wliicli  of  old  was  the  only  means 
of  executing  theheaviest  work.  There  arc  also 
rolling  mills  and  machinery  by  which  plates  of 
metal  of  considerable  thickness  can  be  pierced 
for  riveting.  An  invention  for  fastening  the 
red-hot  rivets  is  very  simple  and  effective. 

In  shops  provided  for  the  purpose  are 
copper-smiths  making  steam-funnels  of  diffe- 
rent sizes  and  shapes.  Some  men  are  beating 
the  metal  into  the  necessary  form  : others  are 
attending  the  blast  furnaces  which  heat  and 


partly  weld  the  copper  together : others  are 
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guiding  the  steam-hammers : cauldrons  of 
boiling  lead  are  at  band,  and  the  stranger, 
as  he  wanders  through  those  numerous 
places  of  industry  becomes  bewildered  with 
the  vast  extent  of  iron-girded  roofs,  the 
seeming  complication  of  endless  masses  of 
machinery,  the  lifting  and  moving  of  immense 
pieces  of  metal,  the  blazing  of  furnaces,  and 
the  clang  and  clatter  of  the  difterent  parts 
of  the  works.  All  the  .sounds  of  this  great 
manufactory  are,  however,  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  that  ill  the  immense  space  in 
which  the  boilers  are  made.  There  is  some- 
thing indescribably  grand  in  “ the  voices  ” of 
this  jilace,  which,  at  the  bidding  of  a single 
man,  can  be  raised  or  stilled.  It  was  said  that 
when  steam-machinery  wa.s  introduced  into 
manufactories  like  this,  the  work  of  the 
smith  would  be  useless  : there  are  now,  how- 
ever, perhaps  ten  times  as  many  smiths, 
who  ivork  with  hammer  and  anvil,  em- 
ployed, and  at  better  wages,  as  there  were 
formerly. 

The  smiths’  shop  hero  is,  like  the  other 
portions  of  the  establishment,  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  many  sturdy  arms  are  actively 
engaged.  Through  vaults  lighted  by  gas, 
in  which  numbers  are  aiTanging  fuel  and 
moulding  materials,  is  the  casting-room.  These 
arches  support  the  first  part  of  the  building 
which  was  reared,  and  were  necessary  in  con- 
sequence of  the  damp  marshy  nature  of  the 
site.  Drainage  has,  however,  of  late  years, 
dried  and  improved  this  jiart  of  Lambeth. 
Before  enterinff  the  casting-room,  it  is  worth 
while  to  ascend  to  the  pattern-shop,  which  is 
on  an  upper  story.  Piles  of  wood  are  stored 
in  places  for  use  ; and,  in  the  long  perspective 
of  the  pattern-shop,  skilled  workers  are  fash- 
ioning the  models  from  drawings  which 
have  been  prepared  by  the  engineers.  Here 
we  noticed  that  the  glue  is  melted  by  steam, 
which  lessens  the  risk  of  fire  j and  that, 
throughout  the  whole  place,  pipes  are  laid  iu 
all  directions,  so  that,  in  case  of  fire,  water 
could  be  thrown  in  vast  quantities.  A fire 


brigade  has  been  organized  amongst  the  work- 
men ; and,  in  parts,  iron  doors  and  partitions 
are  in  use,  to  separate  portions  of  the  works. 

In  the  casting-room,  in  deep  pits,  the  metal- 
founders  are  preparing  the  moulds  for  cylinders 
and  other  parts  of  the  engine.  Five  cupolas  will 
soon  send  their  blazing  contents  into  the  hollow 
shapes  provided  ; and  the  results,  in  due  time, 
will  be  hoisted  and  borne  away  to  the  places 
through  which  we  have  passed,  and  finished  for 
use.  The  groups  of  workmen,  the  peculiar 
masses  of  light  and  shadow,  the  mounds  of 
black  earth,  and  the  machinery  here  form  a 
most  picturesque  scene.  Near  is  the  boiler 
whicli  works  ten  steam-engines  of  considerable 
power,  blows  the  furnaces,  and  moves  the 
immense  machinery,  that  adds  so  much  in  this 
place  to  the  strength  of  men’s  hands. 

The  firm  has  provided  a large  room,  heated 
by  gas  and  well  lighted,  iu  which  about  200  of 
the  men  who  live  at  a distance  may  eat  their 
meals  which  they  have  brought  with  them,  and 
thus  save  the  expense  of  the  publichouses  : 
they  have  also  provided  an  excellent  reading- 
room,  to  which  is  attached  a library,  now 
containing  nearly  900  volumes.  The  books  in 
tJie  library  can  either  be  read  in  the  room  or 
taken  home.  The  papers  are  supplied  by  a 
very  small  payment  from  those  who  choose  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  advantage. 

However,  we  must  get  out  into  the  road  again, 
where  Astley’s  amphitheatre  to.kes  us  back 
slightly  into  the  past.  Nearly  a century  ago,  one 
Astley,  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a mechanic, 
but  who  bad  entered  a cavalry  regiment  and 
much  distinguished  himself  abroad,  erected  a 
temporary  shed  on  this  spot  for  the  exhibition 
of  his  skill  in  horsemanship.  His  wife  and 
he  were  the  only  performers.  The  idea  was, 
however,  approved  of ; and  with  groat  energy 
Astley  extended  his  establishment,  until  it 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  places  of 
amusement  in  the  metropolis.  He  was  a uuan 
of  handsome  personal  appearance  and  great 
strength.  Undaunted  by  two  fires  which 
destroyed  his  ijreniises  and  caused  hiiu  great 
loss,  the  building  was  each  time  recon- 
structed in  a better  manner  than  formerly. 
Astley  is  worthy  of  a place  amongst  those 
who  by  talent  and  some  peculiar  ability  have 
rtrised  themselves  to  repute.  This  theatre 
continues  to  fiourish ; but  the  once  famous 
Vauxhall  Gardens  are  now  amongst  the  things 
that  were.  The  glory  of  its  coloured  lamps,  its 
green  avenues  and  sham  temples  ; the  arbours 
where  Evelyn  and  Pepys  gossipped,  where 
Goldsmitli  and  Reynolds  sauntered  ; the  deco- 
rations which  Hogarth  designed,  liavo  passed 
away ; and  soon  the  site  w’iil  be  covered  with 
useful  buildings,  destined,  it  may  be  hoped,  to 
improve  the  rising  generation,  and  aid  the 
general  advancement. 


success  if  undertaken  with  the  same  elements  of 
management  as  existed  in  the  society  called  the 
Rochdale  Pioneers.  It  was,  perhaps,  unfortunate 
that  the  author  of  the  paper  appeared  to  base  his 
argument  upon  assertions  of  Mr.  Proude,  that  the 
condition  of  agricultural  labourers  had  not  ad- 
vanced, since  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  with  all  the 
increase  in  the  national  wealth.  This  of  course 
called  up  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  and  produced  an 
indignant  denial  from  others.  The  facts  adduced 
on  one  side,  however,  did  not  controvert  those  on 
the  other,  that  there  Avas  a great  contrast  between 
the  wealth  of  one  class  and  the  misery  of 
another.  The  author  would  seek  for  a remedy, 
from  the  lessons  which  political  economy  taught, 
and  take  away  the  dependance  of  labourers  or 
workmen  upon  the  capital  secured  by  others. 
Wages  being  determined  by  the  relative  rapidity 
of  advancement  of  population,  and  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital  j aud  it  being  impossible  to  per- 
manently raise  wages  by  the  mere  desires  of 
humane  sympathy,  he  remarked  on  the  widely- 
spread  opinion  amongst  workmen  that  wages  were 
reduced  by  the  tyranny  of  the  capitalist.  But  he 
said,  when  labourers  expressed  enmity  towards 
capitalists,  they  should  remember  that  so  long  as 
the  labomrers  ns  a class  did  not  save,  they  ren- 
dered capitalists  who  did  not  work  with  their 
hands  absolutely  necessary.  He  well  said : — 


“ Capital  is  that  portion  of  past  produce  which  has 
been  saved  to  aid  future  production  j capital,  in  fact, 
sustains  the  labourer  until  the  results  of  his  labour 
become  available  for  consumption ; if  the  labourer  will 
not  save,  be  must  look  for  others  to  sustain  him } aud  a 
large  portion  of  the  produce  of  liis  labour  must  be  de- 
voted to  compensate  the  capitalist  for  his  accumulation, 
for  his  risk,  and  for  the  labour  of  superintendence  j and 
the  greatest  advance  wliich  could  be  made,  not  only  in 
the  social,  but  in  the  material  condition  of  the  labourers, 
is,  if  they  would  become  a saving  class,— in  fact,  that 
they  might  obtain  from  their  own  savings,  all  those  ser- 
vices lor  which  they  now  have  to  pay  the  capitalist  so 
heavy  a price.” 


CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES:  IRON. 


TUE  BEITISH  ASSOCIATION  IN  OXPOED. 

The  relation  between  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Roberts’s  paper  mentioned  in  onr  previous  notice 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Association,  and 
one  which  we  aro  about  to  notice, — "Co-operative 
Societies ; their  Social  and  Politico-Economic 
Aspects,” — did  not  seem  to  occur  to  recollection  at 
the  meeting;  but  it  will  bo  obvious  to  our  readers. 

We  have  already  given  some  attention  to  this 
subject,  last  referred  to, — that  is  when  discussing 
the  question  of  means  other  than  strikes,  to  be 
taken  by  workmen  in  the  building  trades  towards 
improvement  of  them  position.  The  paper,  which 
was  by  Mr.  Henry  Fawcett,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  the  author’s  reply 
to  various  doubters  aud  objectors,  were  remarkable 
efforts — considered  as  those  of  one  unable  from  the 
results  of  a melancholy  accident,  to  read  or  to  take 
notes.  On  a previous  day,  the  same  author  had 
given  an  able  paper  entitled  " Dr.  Wbewell  on  the 
Method  of  Political  Economy,”  which  called  forth 
a defence  from  the  Master  of  ’Trinity,  and  produced 
like  the  subsequent  paper,  a most  interesting 
debate.  The  object  of  the  paper  on  Co-operative 
Societies,  was  to  bring  prominently  into  notice 
the  facts  of  the  success  at  Leeds  and  Rochdale  ; 
aud  was  similar  to  our  own  when  we  drew 
attention  to  one  of  the  very  societies  instanced, — 
namely,  to  show  there  were  means,  one  of  which 
might  be  the  co-operative  principle,  by  which 
workmen  could  possibly  benefit  their  position, — or 
wliich  at  least  deserved  the  attempt,  as  promising 


It  might  be  said,  how’cver,  he  continued,  that 
the  difficulty  was  to  induce  the  saving.  All  saving 
involved  a present  sacrifice  for  future  advantage. 

A sure  sign  of  inferior  education,  was  the  absence 
of  foresight.  The  poor  w'ould  be  naturally  not 
provident;  and,  of  course,  saving  w’as  peculiarly 
difficult,  where  it  had  to  be  made  by  deprivation 
of  some  necessaries.  Recognizing  the  obstacles, 
he  said,  we  should  be  better  able  to^discerii  the 
manner  iu  which  the  saving  could  be  encouraged. 
The  first  thing  was  to  bring  distinctly  before  the 
labourer  the  advantage  of  the  saving.  It  was  not 
surprising  there  should  bo  an  absence  of  the 
saving : lew  could  accumulate  100^. ; and  those 
who  did,  could  only  get  50s.  a year  from  a savings- 
bank,  as  reward  for  their  prudence.  If,  however, 
these  individuals  could  use  the  capital  to  sup- 
port their  own  labour,  they  might  be  able  to 
cease  paying  the  capitalist  the  heavy  price  they 
now  have  to  pay  him.  The  results  could  not  bo 
over-estimated.  'The  labourer  would  be  advanced 
to  a different  social  gi-adej  the  ^Yhoie  produce  of 
his  labour  would  be  his  own ; if  this  could  be 
made  the  reward  of  his  prudence,  the  prudence 
would  not  he  so  rare.  The  tendency  at  present, 
however,  was  against  this  desired  state;  every 
year  small  capitalists  found  it  harder  to  contend 
against  those  of  larger  means.  It  was  hopeless  to 
expect  that  production  would  again  be  carried  on 
by  nncombined  labourers.  But  by  combiuation, 
the  labourers  would  take  to  themselves  the  whole 
of  the  profits  now  falling  to  the  capitalists. 
Savings  would  liave  theii-  mode  of  investment,  and 
accumulation  would  be  stimulated;  and  the  same 
prudential  habits  would  distinguish  the  working 
as  the  middle  classes. 

To  show  there  was  good  prospect  of  success 
in  this  direction,  the  societies  above  mentioned 
were  then  noticed,  and  theii’  operations  de- 
scribed. Through  those  societies,  articles  were 
obtained  free  from  adulteration ; aud  by  the 
competition,  other  dealers  had  been  obliged  to 
reduce  their  prices.  The  success  was  ensured  by 
selling  for  ready  money,  and  by  keeping  the 
arrangements  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen 
themselves,  as  opposed  to  the  system  adopted  in 
some  undertakings  which  had  not  been  so  success- 
ful. The  Rochdale  Co-operative  Store,  and  the 
Leeds  Co-operative  Flour  Mil!,  together,  had 
effected  transactions  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
1,000,000?.,  without  having  had  to  set  off  10?.  of 
bad  debts.  If  the  results  were  surprising,  it  was 
the  more  reason  why  we  should  seek  to  understand 
the  cause  of  them. 

In  e.xplauation  of  the  cause,  Mr.  Fawcett  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
interests  of  the  employer  being  identical  with  j 
those  of  the  employed,  was  not  strictly  coiTCct.  • 
They  were  identical  only  so  far  as  those  aro 
of  buyers  and  sellers  in  other  cases.  The 
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produce  of  labour  being  divided  into  two 
shares,  whereof  one  fell  to  the  employer  and  the 
other  to  the  employed,  it  was  obvious  that  each 
party  must  be  interested  in  securing  to  himself  ns 
large  a share  as  possible.  The  conclusion  that 
the  interests  were  opposed  as  those  of  buyer 
and  seller,  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  every 
employer  felt  that  no  one  of  his  labourers 
would  spontaneously  put  forth  his  full  energies. 
Labourers  had  to  be  kept  to  their  workj 
and  employers  throughout  the  country,  now 
complained  that  men  were  more  careless  of  their 
masters’  interests  than  formerly.  The  existence 
of  the  trades’  unions  'was  evidence  that  such  dis- 
satisfaction existed;  and  every  thoughtful  mind 
must  be  impressed  with  the  opposition  growing  up 
between  the  classes.  Many  wished  to  revive  the 
condition  of  days  gone  by,  when  the  master  and 
his  servants  w’ere  as  one  family.  But  you  could 
not  have  an  effect  w'hen  its  cause  was  gone.  The 
attachment  bad  its  source  in  the  protection  from 
danger  which  the  labourer  needed,  and  the  master 
never  failed  to  extend;  but  the  relations  now 
•u-ere  commercial;  the  attachment  could  no  longer 
exist ; and  the  utmost  efficiency  of  the  labour  was 
rarely  secured.  And  so  long  as  the  labour  was 
forced,  so  to  speak,  from  the  workman,  so  long 
must  the  employer  pay  a heavy  charge  for  the 
necessary  watching.  But  in  co-operation  each 
labourer  had  the  direct  interest,  both  to  work  him- 
self, and  to  see  that  each  other  did  the  same. 
Efficient  inspection  was  thus  created  without  ex- 
pense ; and  there  grew'  up  a certain  esprit  de  corps 
which  never  existed  amongst  mere  hired  labourers. 
The  mental  powers  were  called  forth ; whereas  in 
the  present  system  it  -u-ould  bo  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  pecuniary  loss  from  the  apathy  and  men- 
tal inactivity  that  exist.  Looking  at  the  subject 
thus,  it  was  not  difficult  to  understand  the  success 
which  had  attended  co-operative  efforts  when 
the  labourers  had  selected  proper  managers  from 
their  own  body.  Even  in  France,  the  societies 
started  in  1848,  had  when  their  career  was  cut 
short,  succeeded  so  far  that  they  had  paid  off  all 
their  borrowed  capital,  and  had  funds  in  hand. 
The  failures  which  there  had  been  in  London,  only 
showed  wbat  would  be  the  elements  of  success. 
An  erroneous  view  taken  in  one  of  those  cases,  was 
that  competition  was  to  be  displaced,  and  motives 
which  were  inapplicable,  substituted.  It  bad 
been  for  a long  time  supposed  there  w’as  some- 
thing esseutially  democratic  in  these  societies : 
but  the  truth  was,  if  any  political  party  ought  to 
rejoice  in  the  establishment  of  such  societies,  it 
would  be  the  Conservative  party.  “The  real  re- 
volutionary element  of  a nation,’’  it  was  very 
fairly  said,  “is  a class  without  accumulative  pro- 
perty, and  so  impoverished,  that  national  disturb- 
ances may  possibly  improve  their  lot,  but  cannot 
leave  them  worse  off  than  they  were  before.” 
Mr.  Fawcett  concluded  by  reminding  the  section 
that  be  bad  carefully  avoided  saying  anything  an- 
tagonistic to  capitalists.  He  bad  sought  to  ex- 
plain a mode  by  which  labourers  might  make 
themselves  independent  of  others’  savings, — be- 
coming their  own  capitalists;  whereby  the  class 
might  be  enriched,  not  at  the  expense  of  other 
portions  of  the  community,  but  through  deve- 
loping habits  of  prudence,  and  by  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  their  labour.  And  thus  would  co- 
operation become  a great  instrument,  not  only  of 
social  amelioration,  but  of  national  wealth  : for, 
the  facts  quoted  proved,  that  with  co-operation, 
capital  and  labour  both  worked  with  maximum 
efficiency. 

In  the  discussion,  as  we  have  remarked,  the 
position  that  the  working  classes  were  is'orse  oil’ 
than  formerly,  was  disputed ; at  least,  it  was  said, 
the  fact  was  otherwise  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  the  north.  No  one  could  be  in  a more 
fortunate  position  than  a workman  who  earned 
good  wages,  considering  the  lessened  price  of 
articles,  and  who  bad  no  anxieties  like  those  of  the 
capitalist.  Mr.  Chadwick  went  so  far  as  to  add 
that  as  the  small  farmers  were  extinguished,  wages 
of  labourers  were  improved.  An  evil  -n'as  that 
money  was  spent  in  beer  that  would  be  better  de- 
voted to  the  purchase  of  meat.  Mr.  Newmarch 
considered  the  mill  at  Leeds,  and  not  the  store  at 
poebdale,  the  fair  experiment.  The  commission 
principle,  which  gave  each  workman  an  interest, 
■was  already  in  use,  and  the  law  was  now  favourable 
to  everything  desired,  Mr.  Alderman  Nield  and 
others  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  management, 
and  on  the  difficulty, — especially  in  undertakings 
of  varied  details, — of  finding  the  manager  who  was 
not,  at  same  time,  virtually  the  proprietor.  The 
Rev.  J,  E.  T.  Rogers  argued  that  workmen  under 
the  Tudors  were  worse  off  than  now,  both  from  the 
'devastation  of  epidemics,  discomfort,  and  the 
i price  of  food.  Mr.  Senior,  in  the  chair,  held  that 


the  interests  of  employer  and  employed  were,  in 
the  most  important  sense,  identical. 

Mr.  Faw’cett  in  reply,  reiterated  that  they  were 
no  more  identical  tlian  those  of  buyer  and  seller. 
Buyer  and  seller  were  both  benefited  by  general 
prosperity  of  the  country ; and  so  were  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed  by  the  general  prosperity 
of  trade ; but  in  each  separate  bargain,  the  buyer 
tried  to  buy  as  cheaply,  aiid’the  seller  to  sell  as 
dearly  as  possible;  and  just  in  the  same  way, 
employers  having  work  to  be  done,  would  try  to 
get  labourers  to  do  it  as  cheaply  as  possible.  The 
railway  contractor  would  be  as  eager  to  secure 
cheap  labour,  as  to  buy  cheap  materials.  The 
labourers  felt  there  was  not  an  identity  of  in- 
terest ; the  feeling  was  proved  by  the  facts  of 
trades’  unions  and  strikes.  Trades’  unions  had 
not  been  mentioned  with  the  view'  of  defending 
them,  but  only  to  show  the  feeling  existent.  As 
to  the  comparison  between  one  age  and  the  other, 
Mr.  Fawcett  had  not  said  that  the  lowest  class  of 
labourers  bad  been  in  every  respect  better  oft’ 
under  the  Tudors.  There  were  epidemics  then; 
and  comfort  8 were  in  cottages  now  that  w'ere  un- 
knowm  in  the  earlier  time.  All  that  he  had 
affirmed  w’as,  that  the  wages  then  paid,  gave  the 
labourers  more  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life. 
This  was  shown  by  Froude;  as  well  as,  in  his 
later  editions,  by  Hallam.  Of  course,  manage- 
ment was  all  important;  and,  truly  before  the 
societies  bad  been  tried,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  would  have  offered  an  insuperable  diffi- 
culty. But  results  proved  it  could  be  got  over. 
All  joint-stock  concerns  were  under  a relative  dis- 
advantage compared  with  ordinary  concerns; 
because  as  a general  rule,  energy  of  the  manager 
was  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  individual  owner. 
In  co-operation  there  was  a compensating  advan- 
tage, namely,  that  the  labourers  put  forth  the 
full  euergies  of  their  body  and  mind,  having 
direct  pecuniary  interest  in  their  work.  The 
figures  proved  that  the  advantage  more  than  com- 
pensates for  the  disadvantage.  But  the  secret  of 
success,  indeed,  in  co-operation,  w’as  the  good 
management. 

We  will  not  extend  a resume  already  too 
long,  of  these  proceedings  in  only  ono  of  the 
sections,  by  adding  our  x-easons  for  consider- 
ing that  these  co-operative  societies,  and  tho 
controversial  points  which  wo  have  set  forth, 
deserve  impartial  consideration.  The  arguments 
which  were  brought  against  the  matter  of  the 
paper  are  quite  beside  the  question  r.aised,  which 
may  he  said  to  be  simply  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  pay  a large  sum  for  management,  and  whether 
the  workman  is  better  circmnstauced  through  not 
having  any  anxiety  attendant  upon  that.  Mr. 
Fawcett  tries  to  show  that,  on  the  one  band,  the 
difficulty  has  been  got  over;  and,  on  the  other, 
that  the  workman  is  elevated  by  being  induced  to 
take  interest  in  the  undertaking.  It  is  singular 
that  many  large  concerns  in  Lancashire,  such  as 
were  adverted  to,  are  c.arried  on,  and  return  large 
fortunes,  without  that  close  supervision  of  the 
actual  proprietor  which  some  of  the  speakers  sup- 
posed; and  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance 
amongst  the  labouring  classes  Is  producing  a feel- 
ing of  dissatisfaction, — call  it  unreasonable, — or 
admit  exceptions,  and  the  performance  of  Christian 
duties  by  some  masters, — which  is  admitted  to 
exist,  and  is  causing  many  of  those  masters  who 
had  formerly  very  liberal  views,  to  become  conser- 
vative. We  do  not  expect  that  capital  identified 
with  management  will  be  displaced ; but  a case  is 
certainly  made  out  for  the  extension  of  co-operative 
associations,  whether  that  they  be  looked  to  as  a 
resource  for  the  workman,  or  that  further  c.xperi- 
ment  of  them  be  viewed  as  means  of  coming 
sooner  to  a settlement  of  tho  gdneral  question — 
what  is  the  value  of  capital  and  mauagement? — 
which  is  ever  and  anon  raised. 

In  the  same  section,  a paper  by  Mr.  John 
Hitchman,  “On  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Towns,” 
was  announced  in  the  journal  of  proceedings,  but 
was  only  partly  read.  The  object  of  the  author, 
a medical  man,  was  to  show  the  advantage  of 
separation  of  the  sewage  and  the  rainfall,  respect- 
ing which  he  quoted  a statement  that  the  prin- 
ciple had  never  received  attention.  Our  readers 
know  that  such  an  assertion  is  incorrect;  and  also, 
fully  perceiving  that  the  principle  is  one  to  he 
kept  in  view,  as  well  as  to  be  applied  wherever 
circumstances  immediately  permit,  as  in  many 
small  towns,  cases  similar  to  those  in  which  indeed 
it  has  been  applied  already, — they  know  that 
when  the  question  as  regards  London  came  before 
the  Government  referees,  difficulty  was  felt  in 
determining  what  was  not  sewage.  The  author 
began  his  paper  by  an  attempt  to  justify  his 
having  taken  up  the  question — he  not  being  an 
engineer;  and  in  the  course  of  this,  he  gave  his 
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account  of  the  manner  of  selection  of  the  design  of 
the  Exhibition  building  of  1851,  and  of  an  invention 
of  the  “ridge-and- furrow  system”  of  roofing, — 
being  wrong  on  every  point  that  he  advanced  as 
fact, — inclusive  of  a statement  that  the  system  of 
roofing  was  applied  in  the  New  Museum.  We  do 
not  assert  that  engineering  questions  may  not  re- 
ceive elucidation  from  medical  men : there  are  in- 
stances enough  to  show  in  architecture  and  engi- 
neering, that  good  may  accrue  from  e.xtra-profes- 
sional  suggestions ; but  there  is  a growing  ten- 
dency to  expression  of  opinions  on  these  questions, 
without  the  knowledge  of  facts;  and  the  com- 
mittee erred  in  affording  opportunity  for  tho 
statements,  in  the  Statistical  Section,  which  time 
and  place  did  not  allow  to  be  refuted  as  deserved. 

In  the  same  section  several  other  papers  were 
read  on  subjects  connected  -with  the  objects  of  our 
joimnal, — ono  of  them  a paper  " On  Local  Taxation 
for  Local  Purposes,”  by  Mr.  R.  Dowdeu,  which  led 
to  discussion. 

In  the  Section  for  Mechanical  Science,  the  pro- 
ceedings were  of  considerable  importance.  Mr. 
P.  W.  Barlow  read  a paper  “ On  the  Mechanical 
Effects  of  combining  Suspension  Chains  and 
Girders,  and  the  Value  of  the  practical  Application 
of  this  System,”  the  discussion  on  which  was  pui-- 
sued  on  the  following  day.  Suspension  bridges 
being  economic  of  construction  and  suited  to  wide 
spans,  the  aim  of  the  author,  as  in  papers  on  the 
same  subject  at  previous  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, was  to  show  that  such  bridges  could  be 
adapted  for  railway  traflic,  contrarily  to  the  opinion 
of  the  late  Robert  Stophensou,  Mr.  Fairbairn,  and 
most  others  in  this  country. 

In  the  discussion,  which  was  very  interesting, 
Mr.  Barlow’s  views  as  to  tho  sufficiency  of  a form 
of  girder,  to  impart  stifi’ncss  to  the  roadway,  were 
much  contested;  but  wore  to  a considerable  extent 
supported  by  the  president,  Professor  Raukine.  It 
appeared  tbatvcrylittlewas  known  to  thespeakers, 
of  the  success  (whatever  that  may  be)  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  in  the  chief  example 
referred  to,  namely,  the  Niagara-hridge,  whether 
regarding  the  manner  of  passing  trains  across  it 
and  the  effects  of  strain,  or  the  construction  of 
the  bridge  and  dimensions : though  we  believe  tho 
most  important  particulars  are  published,  and  are 
to  be  had  readily  in  this  country.  What  was  known 
and  was  put  forward  in  the  discussion,  touched 
rather  a question  of  strength  of  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  construction,  than  that  of  thesuspension 
principle  as  applied  in  the  bridge.  Mr.  Fairbairn 
especially  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  when  in  the 
north  of  England,  experiment  bad  been  made  on 
the  effect  of  a railway  train  on  a suspension- 
bridge,  it  had  been  found  that  the  roadway  rose 
in  the  form  of  a 'wave  in  front  of  the  advancing 
engine.  Mr.  Edward  Hall  observed  that  there 
were  provisions  in  the  Niagara-bridge  to  prevent 
the  effects  instanced  by  Mr.  Fairbairn.  The  under- 
side of  the  roadway  was  held  down  by  inclined 
tension-rods  anchored  to  the  piers,  similarly  to 
the  arrangement  in  the  Brighton  Chain-Pier, 
adopted  after  the  storm  some  years  back.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  therefore,  that  the  effects  were  not 
inevitable.  Also,  he  believed,  that  the  Niagara- 
bridge  was  so  far  a successful  work,  that  its  engi- 
neer, Mr.  Roebling,  was  proceeding,  or  had  pro- 
ceeded, to  the  application  of  the  principle  to  other 
bridges.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  E. 
Cowper,  who  agreed  with  Mr.  Bax’low  on  tho 
applicability  of  thesuspension  principle,  but  dif- 
fered witli  him  on  the  method  of  overcoming 
disadvantages  of  the  present  suspension  bridges, 
brought  forward  his  own  proposal  for  the  con- 
struction of  a rigid  suspensiou  bridge.  Ho  be- 
lieved that  the  passage  of  rolling  weights  would 
rapidly  destroy  the  bolts  and  rivets  of  the  links  of 
a chain;  and  we  would,  therefore,  substitute  for  the 
catenary  of  many  links,  a rigid  piece  of  construc- 
tion of  riveted  boiler-plate,  of  the  same  catenary 
figure,  and  of  the  usual  form  of  section  for 
girders,  but  so  deep  in  the  web  or  connection  of 
t^op  aud  bottom  flanges,  that  the  tensile  strain,  the 
only  one  to  which  it  would  be  subjected,  would 
follow  a curve  within  the  depth  of  the  construc- 
tion, or,  in  either  case,  whether  of  tho  bridge 
being  loaded  or  not  loaded.  By  this  principle, 
rigidity  in  the  roadway  would  be  combined  with 
the  advantages  of  the  suspension  principle,  more 
effectually  than  by  addition,  of  a girder.  We  may 
explain  here  that  it  did  not  appear  to  be  contem- 
plated  by  Mr.  Barlow,  that  his  added  girder 
should  bear  any  portion  of  the  ordinary  weight ; 
but  that  such  weight,  as  well  as  the  girder  itself, 
sliould  be  borne  by  the  chains.  Respecting  the 
modification  of  the  principle  by  the  late  Mr. 
Brunei  in  the  Salta-sb  and  Chepstow  bridges, 
where,  instead  of  anchorage  of  the  ends  of  the 
chain  in  the  usual  manner,  there  is  a great  cross- 
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head,  or  girder,  iu  a state  of  compression  between 
the  towers,  Mr.  Barlow  did  not  seem  to  consider 
that  the  method  secured  the  economic  advantages 
of  the  suspension  principle. 

A subject  equally  important  at  the  present  time, 
was  that  of  Mr.  Bairbairn’s  paper,  entitled 
“ Experiments  to  determine  the  effects  of  vibra- 
tory action,  and  long  continued  changes  of  load 
upon  wrought-iron  girders.”  The  subject  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Eairbairn,  as  will  be 
linown  to  most  of  our  readers,  since  the  date  of 
the  experiments  by  himself  and  Mr.  Hodkingson, 
which  have  done  so  much  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  best  form  for  cast-iron  girders;  and  the  inves- 
tigation into  the  effect  of  time  in  contribritiug  to 
destruction,  is  still  in  progress  under  the  author 
of  the  present  paper.  Mr.  Fairbairn  observed  that 
opinions  were  still  much  divided  upon  the  ques- 
tion, namely,  whether  the  continuous  changes  of 
load  which  many  wrought-iron  constructions 
undergo,  have  any  permanent  eftect  upon  their 
ultimate  powers  of  resistance, — that  is,  whether  a 
beam  or  other  construction,  subjected  to  a per- 
petual change  of  load,  would  suffer  such  a change 
in  structure  of  the  iron,  or  tenacity  of  the  joints, 
that  it  would  in  time  break  with  a much  less  force 
than  its  original  breakingweight.  Few  facts  were 
known  bearing  on  the  solution.  We  knew  that 
in  some  cases,  wrought-iron  subjected  to  con- 
tinuous vibration  assumed  a crystalline  structure, 
and  was  deteriorated  in  cohesive  properties;  but  ^ve 
were  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  this  change,  and  of 
the  precise  conditions  under  which  it  occurred. 
The  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
application  of  iron  to  railway  structures,  found 
that  in  cast-iron,  no  bars  would  stand  4,000 
impacts,  bending  them  through  one  half  their 
ultimate  deflection,  but  “that  sound  bars  would 
sustain  at  least  4,000  impacts  bending  them 
through  one-third  of  their  ultimate  statical  de- 
flection.” They  ascertained,  also,  that  when  the 
load  was  placed  without  impact,  the  bar  was  not 
weakened,  provided  the  deflection  did  not  exceed 
one-third  of  the  ultimate  deflection;  but  that  if 
the  deflection  were  one-half  the  ultimate  deflec- 
tion, the  bar  was  broken  with  not  more  than  000 
changes  of  load.  With  wrought-iron  bars  they 
found  no  perceptible  effect  from  10,000  changes 
of  load  when  the  deflections  were  produced  by  a 
weight  equal  to  half  the  statical  breaking  weight. 
Interesting  as  these  experiments  were,  they  were 
incomplete  as  regards  wrought  iron.  For  bars, 
they  were  not  continued  long  enough;  and  they 
do  not  apply  to  a construction  of  riveted  plates. 
The  question  for  solution  was,  whether  girders  of 
the  kind  now  so  much  used  became  weakened 
from  the  continual  passage  of  trains,  and  whether 
it  is  requisite  to  give  increased  strength  accord- 
ingly, or  for  deterioration  beyond  that  from  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere.  A contrivance  was 
devised  for  the  experiments,  imitative  of  the 
gradual  manner  in  which  the  load  is  brought  upon 
bridges,  and  of  a succession  of  impacts.  First, 
a girder  formed  of  plate  and  angle  iron,  having 
been  loaded  with  one-fourth  of  its  ultimate  break- 
ing weight,  the  experiment  commenced  by  causing 
the  beam  to  undergo  impacts,  or  changes,  amount- 
ing to  about  eight  a minute,  or  half  a million  in 
the  two  months  for  which  the  experiment  lasted; 
the  result  being  that  there  was  no  visible  alteration. 
The  load  was  then  increased  from  one-fourth,  to 
one-third  of  the  statical  breaking  weight ; and  the 
experiment  proceeded  till  the  total  number  of 
changes  amounted  to  one  million.  It  sustained 
these  changes  with  only  a slight  increase  of  per- 
manent set  in  the  latter  experiment;  but  the 
experiment  being  continued  with  a load  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  that  which  would  ordinarily 
break  the  beam,  it  broke  after  5,175  more  changes. 
The  beam,  of  course,  had  been  submitted  to  severe 
tests ; and  the  molecular  construction  had,  no 
doubt,  suffered  considerably  ere  it  gave  way.  The 
fracture  occurred  across  the  bottom  plate  and 
angle  iron,  and  part  way  up  through  the  side 
plate,  and  at  two  rivet-holes  immediately  under 
the  shackle  from  which,  in  the  centre  of  the  beam, 
the  load  wiis  suspended.  These  facts  (submitted 
to  the  Association,  by  permission  of  the  Board  of 
Trade)  wore  rightly  regarded  as  of  immense  im- 
portance, and  it  was  desirable  they  should  be  con- 
tinued. A recommendation  was  subsequently 
made  by  the  Association  to  this  effect.  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn considered  these  experiments  tended  to  show 
that  there  was  a limit  of  time,  however  remote, 
to  the  endurance  of  such  pieces  of  construction  as 
those  of  iron  bridges  of  railways,  calculated  on 
the  hitherto  recognized  data;  and  that  this  re- 
quired the  provision  of  additional  strength.  In 
the  discussion,  it  was  remarked,  that  experiments 
tried  with  weight  in  one  place,  were  not  tho  test  for 
rolling  weight;  but  the  necessity  for  special  pro- 


vision against  the  percussive  action  of  a railway 
train,  was  adverted  to  by  Colonel  J aincs ; and  facts 
of  the  destruction  of  fibrous  character  of  axles, 
and  of  similar  parts  of  steam-engines,  were  men- 
tioned by  several  speakers.  Mr.  Fairbairn  said 
the  lifetime  of  axles  on  railways,  could  not  he 
computed  at  more  than  four  to  live  years ; and 
that,  in  short,  no  material  could  he  depended  upon 
permanently,  subjected  to  variable  strain.  In 
consequence  of  what  had  been  ascertained,  the 
Kailway  Board  had  largely  increased  their  re- 
quirements for  the  strength  of  bridges  in  pro- 
portion to  the  load. 

In  the  same  section  a paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Callcott  Reilly,  “On  the  Longitudinal  Stress  of 
the  Plate  Girder  j”  and  there  were  also  a paper 
“ On  a new  Mode  of  obtaining  Blast  of  very  high 
Temperature  iu  the  Manufacture  of  Iron,”  by  Mr. 
Cowper ; one  “ On  a Cylindidcal  Spiral  Boiler,” 
by  Mr.  J.  Elder ; one  “ On  the  Density  of  Satu- 
rated Steam  ; and  on  the  Law  of  Expansion  for 
superheated  Steam,”  by  Mr.  Fairbairn ; one  “ On 
Gifi'urd’s  Steam-jet  Feed  Apparatus,”  by  Mr.  W. 
Froude ; and  one  “ On  an  Atmospheric  Washing 
Machine,”  by  Mr.  John  Fisher.  In  the  washing- 
machine,  air  was  forced  in  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  by  means  of  bellows  worked  by  turning  a 
handle;  and  the  results  were  said  to  he  quite 
successful.  Also,  in  this  section.  Admiral  Tayler 
described  and  illustrated  by  models,  “A  novel 
means  to  lessen  the  frightful  loss  of  life  round 
our  exposed  coasts,  by  rendering  the  element 
itself  an  inert  barrier  against  the  power  of  the 
sea ; also  a permanent  deep-water  harbour  of 
refuge  by  artificial  bars.”  The  subject  is  one  to 
which  the  author  has  long  given  attention.  IIo 
considers  that  stone  breakwaters  are  always 
of  short  duration.  In  the  case  of  those  of  rough 
stone,  he  says  disruption  of  tho  masses  must  occur 
from  the  compressed  air  m vacuities,  when  the 
waves  ai'e  dashed  against  the  breakwater.  He 
therefore  advoctites  the  adoption  of  timber  frame- 
work. One  of  his  models  showed  a structure  of 
open  timbers,  somewhat  in  tlio  form  of  a prism 
laid  horizontally,  with  one  of  the  edges  downwards, 
wliich  w’ould  be  placed  at  anchor,  and  would'  he 
furnished  with  gangways  at  the  top,  and  other- 
wise designed  to  allbrd  place  for  shelter.  A paper 
was  read  in  this  section  by  Mr.  David  Chadwick, 

“ On  Water  Meters,”  in  which  a meter  was 
described  which  it  was  considered  would  prevent 
waste,  as  well  as,  on  the  other  hand,  restrictions 
of  a non-sanitary  character.  The  determination 
of  the  best  form  of  meter,  he  remarked,  was  of 
importance  both  to  the  companies,  sellers,  and  the 
public  who  were  buyers  of  water ; and  there  was 
no  reason,  if  a suitable  apparatus  existed,  why 
water  should  not  be  sold  by  measure,  like  gas.  l^o 
one  entertained  the  idea  of  buying  or  selling  gas 
otherwise  than  by  meter,  although  frequent  com- 
plaints were  made  of  defective  registration  by  the 
contrivances  in  use. 

Until  about  seven  years  ago,  no  high-pressure 
water-meter  had  been  constructed  on  which  re- 
liance could  he  placed.  There  were  now’  about 
10,000  high-pressure  water-meters  in  use  in 
Europe,  of  which  about  one-half  were  of  the  kind 
known  as  “Inferential  Meters,”  under  the  names 
of  difierent  inventors,  and  the  remainder  as 
“ Positive  Meters,”  working  on  the  principle  of 
the  piston  and  cylinder.  From  1824  to  1858, 
84  patents  had  been  taken  out  for  meters  j and  it 
might  be  affirmed  that  not  more  than  si.x  or  seven 
of  these  are  in  practical  use,  and  only  two  were  in 
extensive  use.  The  principle  of  increasing  by 
inference,  from  the  revolution  of  a wheel,  spiral 
fan,  or  tui’bino,  did  not  seem  likely  to  give  exact 
results ; and  with  the  best  workmanship  there  was 
leakage,  varying  according  to  size  of  the  meter, 
when  used  under  circumstances  in  which  the  velo- 
city of  the  current  was  insufficient  to  overcome 
the  friction  of  the  working  parts  of  the  machine. 
The  new  high-pressure  piston  water-meter  of 
Chadwick  and  Frost,  the  author  of  the  paper  con- 
sidered overcame  the  difficulties  and  objections. 
The  contrivance  woidd  not  be  intelligible  from 
mere  verbal  description  ; but,  as  experience  of  the 
use  of  nearly  one  hundred  of  these  meters  has 
appeared  to  confirm  anticipations  of  their  efficacy 
and  durability,  we  may  be  considered  to  have 
rightly  called  attention  to  them. 

Mr.  Kell,  taking  up  the  subject  of  the  paper, 
said  he  was  connected  with  a company  in  the 
north  of  England  where  they  had  used  a meter 
on  the  principle  of  the  vortex  wheel.  This  had 
been  discontinued  in  consequence  of  small  shells 
becoming  fixed  in  it,  and  interfering  with  the 
workings.  They  now  used  Kennedy’s  meter  (which 
Mr.  Chadwick  had  named  as  one  of  those  on  the  pis- 
ton and  cylinder  principle),  and  they  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  its  acciu-acy.  Consumption  of  water  for 


domestic  purposes,  they  found  to  be  25  to  35  gal- 
lons per  day.  Waste  of  a portion  of  this  quantity 
could  not  be  prevented;  the  small  houses  not 
having  meters.  The  chairman  stated  with  regard  j 
to  waste,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  since  | 
the  supply  from  Loch  Katrine,  drew  about  50  j 
gallons  per  head  per  day.  One  family  had  drawn  ' 
2,500  gtdlons  daily ; and  many  families  drew  two-  | 
tliirds  more  than  they  used.  Mr.  Chadwick  said  '■ 
that  for  the  last  seven  years,  he  had  measured  the  (1 
water  used  in  bis  house.  His  family  consisted  of  ) 
nine  persons ; the  water  was  carried  into  tho  | 
cellar,  ground-floor,  hed-rooms,  two  closets,  and  |i 
bath ; and  as  he  was  a sanitary  man,  they  used  ji 
water  to  excess.  Finding  the  quantity  was  180  }■ 
gallons,  he  thought  20  gallons  per  head  must  he  ^ 
the  maximum  daily  consumption  for  all  do-  il 
mestic  purposes : all  above  that  was  waste. 

The  last  paper  in  this  section  which  we  arc  s 
able  to  notice,  was  “ On  Street  Railways  as  used 
in  the  United  States,”  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Train,  who  is 
about  commencing  the  formation  of  the  railway 
at  Birkenhead.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a 
model  of  a car  ou  the  rails.  The  rails  were  broad 
tracks  well  suited  for  the  wheels  of  waggons,  and 
were  furnished  with  strong  flanges  rising  very  , 
slightly  above  the  general  level  to  receive  the 
flanged  wheels  of  the  cars.  We  have  so  recently  ' 
and  so  fully  treated  the  subject  in  connection  with  i 
that  of  improved  metropolitan  communications,  • 
and  the  saving  of  time  and  avoidance  of  confusion  r 
in  the  existing  streets,  that  we  need  not  quote  tho  ) 
points  of  argument  in  favour  of  the  system,  as 
they  were  stated  by  Mr.  Train.  The  truth  is,  as 
was  shown  at  the  section,  there  is  perfect  una-  i 
nimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  saving  of  time,  and 
the  lessened  confusion  and  wear  and  tear,  which 
would  follow  from  the  introduction  of  horse-vail- 
ways  or  tramways  into  the  London  streets  viewed 
as  they  are.  New  main  routes  and  greater  \ 
width  of  the  present  thoroughfares,  arc  required;  ■ 
but  the  tramway,  at  least  one  line  along  the  centre 
of  the  street,  would  he  a considerable  gain  in 
almost  any  of  the  routes.  Narrowness  of  streets 
is  not  found  to  be  an  objection  iu  America.  Tbc 
non-introduction  of  these  tramways  into  the 
streets  of  English  towns  was  imputed  by  the 
author  of  tho  paper  to  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  I 
who  had  thrown  cold  water  upon  one  project  ; 
“ partly  to  please  his  constituteucy ; but  mainly, 
because  an  accident  happened  to  his  carriage 
in  passing  some  coal  tramway  in  Wales.”  Mr. 
Train  referred  to  tramways  of  this  kind,  to 
those  in  Paris  and  St.  Petersburgh,  the  tramway 
from  Carnarvon  to  Nantle,  and  the  omnibus  raU-fi 
way  along  the  docks  at  Liverpool,  as  giving  no 
idea  of  what  he  contemplated.  The  advantages  of 
the  amended  system  for  omnibus  traffic,  he  said, 
were  that  “ you  ride  in  less  time,  with  less  confu-  i 
sion,  less  noise,  less  fear  of  accident,  less  mud  aud 
dust ; aud  with  tbc  additional  luxury  of  more 
regularity,  more  attention,  more  comfort,  more 
room,  better  light,  better  ventilation,  and  with  a 
greater  facility  of  ingress  and  egress.”  The 
carriages,  or  cars,  for  the  Birkenhead  traffic, 
are  commenced.  The  reports  of  proceedings 
of  tho  section  in  the  local  jiapers,  print  a 
great  deal  of  irrelevant  matter  which  we  did  not 
hear  read,  and  which  if  furnished  to  them  by 
Mr,  Train,  he  would  do  well  to  omit  ou  subsequent 
occasions.  But  he  has  evidently  the  energy  to*' 
carry  forward  the  undertaking  upon  which  he  haS|' 
embarked.  Ho  lias  already  placed  himself  in  com-i. 
munleation  with  the  authorities  of  several  largol 
towns.  In  reply  to  questions,  Mr.  Train  explained! 
that  his  car  would  accommodate  sixty  passeiigersli 
in  all,  and  that  gradients  of  one  in  thirty  wouldi 
be  surmounted  easily  by  two  horses.  For  steepl 
gradients  an  additional  horse  might  be  required^ 
On  the  tramway,  two  horses  would  draw  five] 
times  as  much  as  they  would  on  the  common|i 
road.  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  had  lately  returned! 
from  America,  spoke  forcibly  on  the  advan-l. 
tagea  of  the  principle  in  every  respect.  Ini 
Boston,  which  was  like  an  English  town,  in  its|i 
crooked  streets,  the  system  worked  well,  and; 
caused  a reduction  in  the  number  of  vehicles  and| 
in  the  confusion  of  traffic.  Mr.  P.  Le  Nevel- 
Foster  spoke  to  a similar  effect,  as  did  alsoMrJi 
Smith,  of  “The  Artizau.”  The  latter,  alludiug| 
to  remarks  on  the  possibility  of  inconvenleucq' 
through  stoppages  and  difierent  speed  of  traffic,! 
referred  to  one  of  the  inventions  for  shifting  the, 
flange  of  tbc  wheel,  whereby  the  carriage  couldl 
readily  be  turned  on  or  oil'  the  line  or  the  comJ 
mon  road.  The  Chairman  said  there  was  ncl 
doubt,  the  advantages  of  the  street-railway  had] 
owing  to  a concentration  of  attention  upon  thJ 
system  required  for  long  distances  in  the  countryj 
been  too  little  attended  to.  Referring  to  objec-n 
tions  which  had  been  raised,  he  said  that 
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he  had  been  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
a horse-railway;  and  he  had  found  that  one 
horse  could  draw  forty  passengers  up  ascents 
of  1 in  G6,  to  1 in  40,  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  an  hour,  the  average  speed  on  a level 
being  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour.  They  bad  on 
his  line  level  crossings,  but  met  with  no  accident ; 
though  there  were  trains  of  coal-waggons,  there 
was  no  difiiculty  iu  passing  them ; and  there  was 
this  convenience  in  the  system  that  the  train 
could  ho  stopped  anywhere,  to  set  a passenger 
down  near  his  home,  instead  of  at  a distance  from 
it.  He  saw  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  same 
system  in  our  streets,  but  rather  every  advantage. 
The  rails  proposed  by  Mr.  Train  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  ordinary  use  of  the  road;  they 
would,  on  the  contrary,  serve  for  the  ordinary 
vehicles.  His  experience  showed  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  getting  round  curves  of  great  sharp- 
ness. For  very  steep  ascents,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  have  an  additional  horse:  although  for  Holborn- 
hill  aud  Ludgate-hill,  the  proper  corrective  was  a 
viaduct. 

In  the  Mechanical  Section,  also,  a paper  was 
read  by  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  “ On  Road  Loco- 
motives,” in  illustration  of  which  a carriage  M’as 
shown  working  along  the  streets  of  the  city. 

Had  our  space  permitted,  we  could  have  wished 
to  note  particulars  of  some  of  the  papers  of  which 
only  titles  were  given  in  our  last.  Dr.  Gladstouo’s 
paper,  “ On  his  own  Perception  of  Colours,”  was 
exceedingly  important,  as  showing  that  there  is 
an  intermediate  condition  between  absolute 
colour-blindness  and  the  accurate  perception,  not 
hitherto  recognized  by  those  who  have  paid  most 
attention  to  the  subject,  but  adverted  to  as  pos- 
sible when  the  attention  of  the  Department  of 
Art,  aud  of  decorative  artists,  was  called  to  the 
subject  by  a correspondent  in  our  journal.  This 
condition,  it  appears,  is  capable  of  improvement. 
The  instrument  described  by  Dr.  Maxwell,  for 
exhibiting  any  mixture  of  colours  of  the  spectrum, 
would  have  been  equally  worthy  of  notice. 

The  proceedings  in  the  Mechanical  Section  in- 
cluded the  reading  of  several  important  papers. 
The  business  at  Oxford  was  wound  up  under 
the  general  impression  that  the  meeting  had 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  since  the  Associa- 
tion was  established.  This  opinion  we  willingly  en- 
dorse, saving  only  as  to  the  charges  by  the  towns- 
people, and  the  difficulty  of  getting  anything 
whatever  to  compensate  for  them.  Also,  we  may 
add,  that  the  map  of  the  town,  and  arrangements 
in  some  other  points,  might  have  been  improved. 
The  inconveniences  to  those  not  housed  In  colleges, 
sent  many  of  the  visitors  away  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week.  Next  year  the  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Manchester,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
William  Fairbairn. 

The  condition  of  the  low  land  about  Oxford, 
charged  with  moisture  from  the  overflow  of  the 
numerous  branches  of  the  streams,  which  almost 
encircle  the  town,  or  intersect  many  parts  of  it, — 
and  exhaling  perceptible  miasma  under  the  action 
of  the  sun, — gives  reason  for  apprehension  as  to 
the  proximate  sanitary  state  of  the  town.  Avery 
difficult  engineering  question  is  involved,  which  is 
, receiving  some  attention  from  correspoudents  of 
the  local  journals.  We  gave  in  our  last,  the  title 
of  a paper,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Clutterbuck,  which 
ought  to  afford  some  hints  to  those  competent  to 
suggest  improvements. 


VISITS  TO  MANUFACTORIES. 

THE  PHEPAEATIOy  OF  BOXWOOD. 

Amoxgst  the  manufactures  of  the  metropolis 
there  is  one  which,  although  it  is  not  of  any  great 
extent,  yet  is  connected  in  such  an  important 
manner  with  literature  and  art,  that  it  deserves 
notice;  for,  without  the  process  of  which  we  are 
about  to  speak,  the  illustrations  which  in  our  day 
are  made  to  advance  the  teaching  of  science  and 
other  descriptions  of  knowledge  could  not  be  given. 
Some  of  our  professional  readers  may  think  that 
the  method  of  preparing  box-wood  blocks  for  the 
use  of  engravers  is  so  well  known  as  not  here  to 
require  note.  Iu  truth,  however,  more  than  ninety 
in  each  hundred  persons,  even  of  some  education, 
know  little  of  either  the  nature  of  the  material  or 
the  manner  in  which  the  box-wood  is  prei^ared 
for  use. 

Box-wood  is  about  as  heavy  aud  durable  as 
ebony',  and  cuts  better  than  any  other  description 
of  wood.  So  close  and  even  is  its  surface  that,  by 
the  means  of  sharp  gravers,  it  can  be  cut  with  the 
greatest  delicacy  in  ail  directions  on  the  cross  grain 
of  the  wood.  In  England  a dwarf  description  of 
box  is  used  for  the  flower  borders  of  gardens. 
There  is,  however,  a larger  species,  which  grows 
at  times  to  15  feet  in  height.  The  diameter  of 
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the  trunk  at  the  widest  part  is  not  more  than 
6 inches.  The  great  demand  for  wood  of  this  size, 
and  the  large  value  of  it,  have  caused  the  finest  of 
this  description  of  trees  to  be  cut  down  at  Box -hill 
aud  other  parts  of  this  country.  The  wood  is  fur- 
ther valuable  for  the  making  of  the  bandies  of 
some  kinds  of  tools,  delicate  parts  of  surgical 
instruments,  children’s  toys,  such  as  peg-tops; 
and,  by  a steam  process,  this  close-grained  wood 
can  for  a time  be  made  soft  as  wax,  on  which  by 
means  of  pressure  medallions  and  other  orna- 
mentation can  be  stamped  by  engraved  dies. 
Snuff-boxes  and  parts  of  cabinets  have  been  beauti- 
fully decorated  in  this  manner. 

The  introduction  of  wood-engraviug  by  the 
Bewicks  soon  led  to  a considerable  demand  for 
box-wood  suitable  for  the  practice  of  that  art, 
and  it  was  worth  the  while  of  speculative  merchants 
to  import  box-wood  from  Turkey  and  some  other 
districts  in  the  East.  Prom  them  a larger  descrip- 
tion of  wood  was  obtained  than  any  that  had  been 
grown  in  England,  yet  the  large  box-wood  of  a 
useful  description,  from  even  foreign  parts,  seldom 
exceeded  12  inches  in  diameter.  From  this  a 
square  of  a considerable  size  might  be  cut.  The 
nature  of  box-wood  is,  however,  to  retain  the  sap 
and  moisture  for  a long  period ; and,  until  these 
have  been  carefully  removed  by  time  and  keeping 
in  a dry  and  tolerably  warm  atmosphere,  the  wood, 
when  cut  into  slices  of  the  proper  width,  is  liable 
to  warp  and  split  in  various  directions  from  the 
outer  bark  towards  the  pith  or  centre  of  the  tree. 
The  xindried  wood,  and  even  that  imoperly  sea- 
soned, without  great  care,  is  liable  to  warp ; and 
if  ill  that  state,  after  the  block  has  been  drawn  aud 
engraved  on,  it  be  exposed  to  the  pressure  of 
the  printing-press,  it  will  be  likely  to  split  into 
many  pieces,  and  thus  destroy  the  valuable  work 
of  both  the  draughtsman  and  engraver.  Besides 
this  loss  is  the  more  serious  inconvenience  of 
these  accidents  happening  at  the  time  when  a 
periodical  publication  is  ready  for  printing. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that  the 
form  of  the  type  used  for  books,  newspapers,  aud 
all  other  printed  matter,  is  of  a uniform  height, — 
about  T of  on  inch, — and  to  this  thickness  the 
box-wood  for  the  use  of  the  engravers  must  be 
reduced.  In  addition  to  the  trouble  caused  by 
the  splitting  above  referred  to,  few  blocks  of 
large  size  can  be  found  without  specks  of  soft 
rotten  parts,  which  would  crumble  under  the 
action  of  the  graver.  If  one  of  these  happened 
in  a dark  part  of  the  design,  or  a tint  of  clear 
sky,  this  imperfection  in  the  printing  would  prove 
a sad  blot, — a flaw  destroying  the  general  effect 
of  a wood  engraving  in  a most  unpleasant  manner. 
For  some  time  these  difficulties  restricted  the  size 
of  wood-engraving  ; but  Thomas  Bewick,  ambitious 
to  excel  on  a larger  scale,  produced  some  works 
on  wood  which,  although  not  so  large  as  the  page- 
blocks  of  the  Builder,  were  nevertheless  looked 
upon  with  wonder.  This  was  effected  by  selecting 
pieces  with  great  care  and  at  much  cost,  and  join- 
ing them  together  with  metal  clasps.  This  did 
not,  however,  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
wood : one  piece  more  porous  than  another  was 
affected  to  a greater  extent  by  the  changes  of 
temperature,  and  pined  and  shrunk  away  from  its 
neighbour  in  spite  of  the  iron  binding : another 
piece  would  crack  or  warp;  and  all  was  trouble 
aud  uncertainty;  when  Mr.  William  Hervey,  who 
was  a pupil  of  both  Thomas  Bewick  and  the 
clever  but  improvident  Hayden,  made  a worthy 
attempt  to  produce  the  picture,  by  his  latter 
master,  of  the  “Assassination  of  Dentatus,”  on 
what  was  then  thought  a large  scale,  on  wood. 
The  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the 
artist  to  provide  a sufficient  block,  although  that 
beautiful  aud  artistic  work  is  not  much,  if  any, 
larger  than  a page  of  the  Ilbisirated  London 
News.  This  block*  was,  like  the  castle-gate 
described  by  the  poet,  “clamped  with  iron  within 
and  without.”  This,  however,  did  not  prevent 
the  warping  of  this  fine  work. 

When  the  Penny  Magazine  was  established,  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  proper  blocks  fortbe  largest 
cuts  was  great,  and  the  artists  who  worked  upon 
them  will  remember  the  anxiety  they  experienced 
when  the  studio  got  too  hot,  and  caused  pre- 
monitory cracks,  similar  to  those  heard  amongst 
the  wood  fittings  of  old  churches  and  houses  on  a 
change  of  weather.  Another  drawback  was,  that 
in  a large  block  (as  then  called)  only  one  engraver 
could  work  at  the  same  time.  It  is  evident  that 
without  improvements  it  would  have  been  quite 
impossible,  even  within  any  reasonable  time,  to 


* It  would  form  a feature  of  very  ereat  interest,  and 
even  instruction,  if  some  of  the  eng:raved  blocks  by 
Bewick  and  some  others  of  the  early  engravers  on  wood 
could  be  gathered  together  and  placed  in  the  Brompton 
Museum. 
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have  produced  the  cuts  in  our  own  journal,  much 
less  those,  of  immense  size,  which  have  appeared 
at  such  times  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  funeral 
in  the  Illustrated  London  News,  and  some  other 
illustrated  newspapers.  In  order  to  show  how 
this  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  we  will  step 
into  the  workplace  of  a preparer  of  box- wood,  who 
has  for  several  years  been  engaged  in  making 
this  material  ready  for  the  engravers.  Here  are 
stacked  large  quantities  of  box-wood  cut  into 
slices  of  a little  over  the  required  thickness, 
brought  from  the  places  abroad  already  men- 
tioned. These  slices  of  box-wood  are  in  few  in- 
stances perfect,  but  are  split  from  the  centre,  or 
else  imperfect  in  other  respects.  A small  steam- 
engine  is  at  work,  and  wo  cannot  but  think 
of  the  wonder  which  would  have  been  felt  by 
Thomas  Bewick  if  any  one  bad  hinted  that  such 
a powerful  means  would  have  been  needed  to 
fashion  the  wood  required  for  the  engraver. 

Here  we  learn  that  this  manufacture  is  con- 
fined to  only  two  or  three  firms,  and  that  there 
are  some  secrets  in  the  trade  which  it  is  not  con- 
sidered desirable  by  the  box-w’ood  preparers  to 
reveal.  Having  been  accustomed  to  look  for  some 
time  past  at  many  works,  some  of  immense  ex- 
tent, when  we  have  been  shown  with  great  readi- 
ness the  various  operations,  and  anxiety  ex- 
pressed to  explain  the  various  processes  to  the 
public,  it  reminded  us  of  old  days  to  be  told  that 
there  are  mysteries  in  this  trade  into  which  it  is 
not  convenient  to  inquire.  Without  being  too 
curious  in  this  instance,  we  will  look  at  the  process 
of  selecting  fi*om  the  circular  slices  of  wood  the 
perfect  parts,  aud  cutting  them,  with  a circular 
saw  driven  by  steam  power,  into  square,  oblong, 
aud  other  shaped  pieces.  These,  by  a process 
of  which  w’e  are  not  informed,  are  planed  with 
the  greatest  nicety,  and  joined  together  with  glue, 
or  some  species  of  cement : sutures  of  cedar  or 
some  other  wood  are  passed  from  one  small  block 
to  another ; and  when  a portion  of  what  may  be  a 
large  block  has  in  this  way  been  joined  together 
and  allowed  a sufficient  time  for  drying,  it  is  a 
matter  of  rare  occurrence  that  any  portion  of  this 
skilfully-arranged  mass  will  separate  or  crack. 
The  whole  of  the  joined  block  can  be  separated, 
so  that  w’hen  an  engraving  is  needed  in  haste,  one 
of  these  blocks  can  be  divided  into  six  portions,  so 
that  instead  of  one  engraver,  six  might  be  en- 
gaged at  the  same  time.  Care  is,  of  course,  to 
be  taken  that  the  work  on  each  part  of  the  block 
should  correspond ; but  this  is,  iu  a measure, 
partly  eftected  by  the  touches  of  the  draughts- 
man, and  the  cutting  of  the  proper  lines  at  the 
joinings  by  a skilled  engraver  gives  a key  to  the 
whole  work,  which  produces  uniformity. 

At  the  back  of  the  block  oblong  boles  are 
pierced,  aboutbalf  way  through  theblock : these  are 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  brass  screws  of  about 
2\  inches  long.  Before  passing  the  screw,  by 
means  of  a properly-drilled  hole,  a nut  is  dropped 
into  each  of  the  orifices  above  mentioned,  and  at- 
tached to  the  screw,  which  is  octagonal : these  can 
be  turned  by  a key  made  of  the  proper  form,  which 
draws  the  parts  of  the  block  tightly  together ; and 
so  nice  is  the  fitting  of  the  joints,  that  if  the  block 
is  properly  managed  there  should  in  printing  be 
no  evidence  of  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  block. 

Sometimes,  in  the  hurry  of  going  to  press,  this 
is  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  and  the  consequence 
is  those  white  straight  lines,  which  mar  the  beauty 
of  many  wood  engravings.  In  this  manufacture 
much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  wood  and  on 
the  great  nicety  with  which  the  various  small 
pieces  of  boxwood  are  squared  and  joined  together ; 
and  it  would  be  worth  while  for  any  ingenious 
mechanic,  who  might  be  anxious  to  understand 
the  nature  of  this  construction  more  clearly  than 
W’e  have  at  present  the  means  of  showing,  to 
examine  one  of  these  prepared  blocks,  and  parti- 
cularly notice  the  manner  of  joining  and  inserting 
the  bands  of  softer  wood  into  the  permanently- 
joined  parts  of  the  blocks. 

It  seems  to  be  a matter  of  dispute  who  was  the 
person  to  whom  credit  is  due  for  bringing  this 
work  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.  It  is, 
however,  certain,  that  Mr.  Branston,  to  whom  the 
art  of  wood-engraving  is  in  other  ways  indebted, 
long  made  expensive  experiments  in  order  to 
prepare  blocks  of  this  description.  In  this  ho 
was  in  a gi'cat  measure  assisted  by  Mr.  Williamson, 
of  Pickett-place,  Strand,  who,  in  the  forty-third 
volume  of  the  “Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  Manufactures,”  page  58,  describes  a plan, 
worked  by  a peculiar  action,  which  prepares  a 
surface  of  wood  so  smooth  and  generally  even,  that 
it  requires  little,  if  any,  further  polishing  for  the 
uses  of  the  engraver.  Mr.  Wells,  of  Bouverie- 
street,  also  lays  claim  to  have  brought  this  inven- 
tion to  perfection. 
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The  cost  of  boxwood  thus  prepared  is  from  I Jd. 
to  2d.  per  square  inch.  A page  block  of  the 
Builder  costs  from  10s.  to  12s.  This  shows  that 
a very  large  sum  must  be  expended  ou  this  article 
in  England  alone ; and  in  consequence  of  the 
facilities  which  wo  have  for  the  importation  of 
boxwood,  and  our  skill  in  its  preparation,  it  is  likely 
that  both  the  Parisian  and  German  wood-engravers 
would  be  glad  to  come  to  this  mai*ket  but  for  a 
duty  of  say  30  or  35  per  cent.,  and  the  great 
cost  of  insurance  and  carriage,  which  would  pro- 
bably amount  to  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  manner  of  this 
manufacture,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention 
the  method  of  preparing  the  surface  of  blocks  for 
the  use  of  draughtsmen. 

When  the  block  is  completed  it  has  a smooth 
and  somewhat  greasy  surface,  on  which  neither 
black-lead  pencil  would  mark  nor  could  Indian  ink 
be  properly  laid  : it  is  therefore  necessary  to  give  it 
a sort  of  tooth;  and,  while  this  is  done,  the  pre- 
paration must  neither  be  so  thick  nor  so  gritty  as 
to  interfere  with  or  damage  the  engraver’s  tools. 
The  best  preparation  is  a quantity,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  block  needed  for  use,  of  the  best 
hnely-powdered  fluke  white,*  diluted  with  a very 
weak  mixture  of  gum  arabic  and  water.  When 
sufliciently  mixed,  it  must  be  spread  evenly  over 
the  block,  from  side  to  side  and  from  end  to  end, 
until  the  whole  is  covered  with  a very  tliin  even 
stratum. 

To  those,  however,  who  have  not  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  this  simple  operation  performed  by 
one  used  to  it,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  ask  the 
wood-preparer  to  make  ready  the  block.  13y 
means  of  tracing  ou  black-lead  paper,  the  design 
can  be  easily  transferred,  and  then  both  pencil 
and  Indian  ink  can  be  worked,  the  same  as  on 
paper. 


THE  ARRANGEMENTS  IN  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

Ix  ought  to  be  generally  known  to  artists  and 
other  students  who  visit  the  Readieg-room  of  the 
British  Museum,  that  right  of  admission  to  that 
department  is  not  sufficient,  without  further 
express  permission,  to  allow  persons  to  visit  or 
sketch  in  other  parts  of  the  Museum  collections 
on  the  closed  days. 

There  are,  for  instance,  tho  Manuscript-room, 
tho  Print-room,  the  Egyptian,  Ornithological, 
Geological,  Botanical,  and  several  other  depart- 
ments, which  have  each  a head;  and  according 
to  the  present  regulations  it  is  necessary,  before 
free  access  cun  be  had  to  the  different  galleries  of 
the  Museum,  to  obtain  about  a dozen  permissions. 
This  arrangement  is  unpleasant  to  some  of  those 
who  have  charge  of  departments,  and  the  cause 
of  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  collecting  varied  information. 

A chief  reason  for  continuing  the  galleries  of 
natural  history  aud  antiquities  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  Reading-room  is  the  advan- 
tage which  readers  have  in  the  ready  means 
of  examination  and  contrast  of  objects.  But,  if 
a person  engaged  in  some  historical  inquiry 
wished  to  examiue  and  sketch  a medal  or  other 
object,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  the  description 
in  books  is  correct,  he  would  be  told  that  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  it  is  necessary  that  applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  head  of  the  depai-tment. 
This  might  cause  a delay  of  several  days.  It  would 
be  the  same  in  connection  with  the  Print-room, 
and  elsewhere.  The  writer,  ou  one  occasion 
being  suddenly  called  upon  to  make  a tracing 
in  the  Manuscript-room  of  a matter  required 
for  immediate  publication,  found  that,  although 
as  a reader  he  might  be  permitted  to  look 
at  the  MS,,  he  could  not  trace  it  without  an 
introduction  from  one  personally  known  to  the 
keeper  of  the  manuscripts.  It  may  bo  that 
a young  man  who  is  commencing  his  career, 
although  able  to  obtain  sufficient  introduction 
to  the  Reading-room,  has  not  any  friend  who 
can  give  him  a recommendation  to  the  heads  of 
departments.  Or  it  may  be  that  such  friends  ai-e 
out  of  town,  so  that  a delay  may  take  place  in 
getting  the  means  of  obtaining  matters  which 
may  be  of  the  greatest  use  for  some  purpose  of 
the  press,  or  other  illustration.  Several  persons 
will  remember  the  inconvenience  of  this,  aud  that 
in  the  old  times  Sir  Henry  EUis  stepped  out  of 
the  routine  of  his  office,  and  gave  facilities 
which  persons  might  otherwise  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining. 

Once  the  writer,  in  explanation  of  some 
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printed  matter,  suddenly  needed  to  leave  the 
reading-room  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and 
drawing  several  natural  history  objects,  and,  on 
reacliing  the  place,  an  attendant  said, — “Have 
you  an  order  to  sketch  hero  ? If  not,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  express  permission.”  The 
head  of  the  depai’tment  did  not  at  the  time  happen 
to  be  ill,  but  ou  his  arrival  said, — “ I do  not  wish 
to  ask  about  orders,  and,  so  long  ns  no  damage  is 
done,  it  pleases  me  to  see  any  one  come  to  sketch.” 
But  an  order  is  needed,  and,  in  this  case,  if  it  had 
been  officially  applied  for,  such  a delay  would  have 
taken  place  as  would  for  the  purpose  have  rendered 
the  matter  useless.  In  some  other  departments 
the  chief  officer  might  be  more  strict  or  less  cour- 
teous. But,  even  under  the  best  circumstances,  few 
wish  to  obtain  a matter  of  this  kind  on  sufferance. 
It  would  bo  well  for  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  to  consider  if  a beneficial  change  might 
not  be  made  in  rendering  the  admission  to  the 
reading-room,  art,  and  other  collections  more 
general,  and  that,  as  the  right  of  admission  to  the 
library  is  obtained  only  by  persons  of  respecta- 
bility aud  position,  the  same  should  carry  the 
right  to  the  use  of  all  the  galleries. 

The  Print-room,  notwithstanding  its  accumu- 
lation of  not  only  art  treasures,  but  illustrations 
of  great  historical  importance,  is,  so  far  as  visitors 
are  concerned,  a comparative  desert,  and  a large 
proportion  of  those  who  call  there  are  persons  of 
rank  and  position,  and  not  those  engaged  practi- 
cally in  the  arts.  If  access  could  be  obtained  to 
the  prints  in  the  manner  suggested,  the  number 
of  those  who  resort  to  this  fine  collection  would  be 
increased  five-fold.  On  the  closed  days  the  long 
galleries  are  desert  places,  and  certainly  it  would 
be  an  advantage,  if  the  public  are  to  be  excluded 
on  certain  days  in  each  week,  that  every  means 
should  be  used  to  render  tho  marvellous  collec- 
tions which  are  here  gathered  together  useful  by 
affording  every  facility  to  those  engaged  in  art 
and  literature. 


PLATE  OF  THE  CITY  COMPANIES. 

Ax  an  extra  meeting  held  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  last  month,  Lord  Stanhope  in  the 
chair,  a very  interesting  exhibition  was  made  of 
ancient  plate  belonging  to  the  City  companies. 

Down  the  centre  table  were  disposed  numerous 
cups  aud  other  articles,  together  with  some  of  the 
rarer  documents  from  the  companies,  flanked  by 
the  maces  of  the  whole  of  the  City  Wards,  aud 
interspersed  with  the  ancient  garlands  or  crowns 
used  by  the  livery  companies  ou  the  election  of 
their  master  and  wardens.  Amongst  those  pre- 
sent were  the  master,  wardeus,  and  clerk  of  each 
of  the  following  companies,  who  had  contributed, 
the  Ironmongers,  tho  Carpenters,  the  Waxchand- 
lers,  the  Armourers,  the  Plasterers;  Mr.  John 
Nicholl,  F.S.A.,  the  historian  of  the  Ironmongers; 
Mr.  E.  B.  Jupp,  the  historian  of  the  Carpenters; 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Brewer,  the  writer  of  the  memoir 
of  John  Carpenter,  Town  Clerk  of  London. 

Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  M.P.,  discoursed  at  some 
length  on  tho  various  articles  before  him.  He 
assigned  the  first  place  to  the  oldest  piece  of  plate 
exhibited,  the  Richmond  Cup,  from  the  Ai-mourers’ 
Company,  of  the  date  1460. 

The  quaint  salt-cellars  of  the  Ironmongers’ 
Company,  1520;  the  more  modern  shaped  and 
larger  cups  of  the  Carpenters’  Company,  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  and  the  Carpenters’  possett, 
or  caudle  cup,  were  specially  noticed : the  exact  use 
of  the  latter  was  not  clear,  unless  it  was  used  in 
the  families  of  the  masters  of  the  company  on 
interesting  occasions.  The  mayoralty  mace  of  the 
City  of  London,  of  the  time  of  George  II.,  was 
referred  to  as  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  that 
description  of  article  that  existed  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  plate  at  the  present  day. 

Amongst  the  articles  exhibited  were,  from  the 
Ironmongers’  Company, — Grant  of  Arms  by  Lan- 
caster, king  of  Arras,  to  the  Company,  dated  24 
Henry  VI.;  Grant  from  the  Prior  of  Rochester  to 
Mathew  de  la  Wyke,  of  the  Manor  of  Norwood, 
in  Middlesex,  dated  a.d.  1241;  Two  Volumes  of 
the  manuscript  collections  for  a History  of  the 
Ironmongers’  Company,  compiled  by  tbo  present 
master,  Mr.  John  Nicholl,  F.S.A.  From  the 
Carpenters’  Company, — Grant  of  Ai'ins  to  the 
Company,  by  William  Hawkeslowe,  Clarencieux, 
dated  Nov.  24,  6 Edward  IV.  The  Crowns  of  the 
Master  and  three  Woi’dens  (date  1561).  The  mas- 
ter’s cap  is  of  crimson  silk,  embroidered  with  gold 
and  silver  lace.  On  it  are  represented,  in  silver 
shields,  the  arms  of  the  City  of  London  (with  date 
1561)  and  the  Carpenters’  Company,  enamelled  in 
proper  colours.  The  Merchants’  mark,  and  initials 
of  John  Try  11,  Master  in  1561,  are  also  ou  the  cap. 
The  Masters’  Cup  (date  1611).  This  cup,  which 


is  silver  gilt,  aud  of  elegant  workmanship  and  . 
design,  bears  tho  following  inscription: — “John  ; 
Reeve,  being  Mr.  ye  second  tyiue,  made  me  for  ye 
use  of  the  Mr.,  Wardens,  and  Coialtye  of  ye  Mistery  ; 
of  Freemen  of  ye  Carpentry  of  ye  Cittye  of  London  | 
for  ever,  without  charging  ye  Coialtye  then  being.”  ! 
From  the  Plasterers’  Company, — Grant  of  Arms 
to  the  Company,  by  Thomas  Hawley,  Clarencieux,  j 
dated  15  January,  37  Henry  VIII.;  the  Book  of  ! 
Ordinances;  and  from  the  Armourers’  Company, — | 
Grant  from  John  le  Despenser,  of  Cockeham,  to 
William  Stote,  citizen  and  fishmonger,  dated, 
27  Edward  III.  A MS.  Volume,  containing  “ tho 
marks  allowed  to  the  workmen  armourers’  free- 
men of  the  same  company,”  dated  1619. 


CHANGES  AT  KING’S-CROSS. 

AI/TERATions  at  King’s-cross,  or  Battle-bridge 
we  would  rather  call  it,  are  going  rapidly  forward, 
and  so  altered  will  the  spot  soon  be  that  those  who 
knew  it  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  have  not 
seen  it  in  the  meanwhile,  will  fail  shortly  to  re- 
cognize this  important  point  of  the  metropolitan 
thoroughfares.  At  about  the  time  mentioned  a 
dingy- looking  piece  of  green  sward,  enclosed  by  an 
iron  railing,  led  to  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  a plain 
brick  building,  with  a dome  surmounted  by  a 
weathercock  over  the  central  entrance,  which  is, 
probably,  the  only  fragment  of  this  edifice  re- 
maining. It  is  now  above  a shop  nearly  oppo- 
site tho  railway  hotel.  The  site  of  the  hospital 
aud  grounds  is  covered  by  a portion  of  the  Great 
Northern  station  and  the  hotel.  The  statue  of 
King  George  IV.,  to  which  we  have  before  re- 
ferred, stood  near  the  large  lamp,  surmounted  by 
a ducal  crown,  which,  though  not  so  conspicuous 
as  the  “ cross,”  as  it  was  called,  is  not  designed  in 
much  better  taste. 

There  are  few  efforts  which  have  had  the  least 
pretension  to  art  of  which  wo  have  such  an  un- 
pleasing memory  as  of  the  clumsy  stuccoed  figure 
of  royalty  which  once  stood  here.  The  changes  on 
the  north  side  prevent  one  from  being  reminded 
of  it ; but  often  the  peculiar  corner,  which  will  be 
soon  amoiigst  the  matters  of  the  past,  would 
bring  unpleasantly  to  mind  the  architectural 
pedestal  the  superstructure  of  stiff  line  which 
were  supposed  to  represent  the  drapery  of  royal 
robes,  and  that  singular  countenance,  mouldy- 
looking,  weather-beaten,  aud  falling  like  “ shreds 
of  scutcheons  ” (but  more  prematurely)  into  decay. 


DESIGNS  FOE  THE  FOREIGN  OFFICE. 

Me.  D.  Fobtesctje,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  whether  it 
was  his  intention  in  the  course  of  the  present-session 
to  submit  Mr.  Scott’s  amended  designs  for  the 
Foreign  Office  to  the  inspection  of  members  of 
this  House,  and  if  so,  when  ? — Mr.  Cowper  said 
Mr.  Scott  bad  prepared  designs  for  an  elevation 
ill  the  Italian  style.  That  design  %vas  still  under 
consideration,  aud  therefore  at  tho  present  mo- 
ment he  was  not  able  to  answer  the  question,  but 
he  hoped  in  a few  days  to  be  in  a condition  to  do  so. 


THE  RAGGED  REGIMENT  IN  WEST- 
MINSTER  ABBEY. 

In  former  days,  when  people  were  less  culti- 
vated than  at  present,  there  were  exhibited  at  the 
same  time  with  the  tombs  aud  effigies  of  the 
kings,  queens,  and  the  noble  in  intellect  and 
rank,  in  a portion  of  the  interior  of  the  Abbey,  a 
singulai-  collection  of  figures,  which  were  known 
as  the  Ragged  Regiment.  Many  persons  who 
visited  this  ancient  building  took  more  interest  in 
these  figures  than  in  matters  really  worthy  of 
notice. 

Amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of  them  was  an 
effigy  of  (iueen  Elizabeth,  wearing,  it  was  said, 
her  coronation  robes.  There  were,  besides,  the  I 
Earl  of  Chatham,  Lord  Nelson,  and  other  worthies  I 
of  more  modern  date.  Some  of  the  figures  are  of  i 
ancient  date.  The  garments  had,  however,  become  i 
dilapidated  (whence  the  name);  in  some  cases,  i 
were  entirely  removed.  Some  had  been  carried  i 
in  the  funeral  processions  of  several  mouai'chs,  i 
upon  the  hearse.  This  fashion  went  out  of  use,  ; 
and  we  believe  that  the  last  of  these  effigies  ' 
brought  to  Westminster  Abbey  was  that  of  the 
first  earl  of  Chatham.  In  those  days  it  appears 
that  tho  attendants  at  the  Abbey  were  without  : 
any  regular  salary,  and  they  were  allowed,  as  a 
perquisite,  to  exhibit  the  Ragged  Regiment  at  a 
stated  sum  to  the  curious.  In  order  to  increase 
the  attraction  they  renovated  aud  made  gay  some  : 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  ancient  characters, 
aud  added  the  waxwork  effigies  of  persons  of  note, 
who,  although  not  buried  in  the  Abbey,  were  much 
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under  the  notice  of  the  public.  The  regiment, 
in  thia  way,  became,  in  such  a place,  offensive  to 
right  taste  and  feeling,  and  arrangements  were 
made  to  pay  the  attendants  in  a more  proper 
manner,  and  close  this  exhibition, 

I For  many  years  now  the  Eaggcd  Regiment  has 
been  hidden  from  the  public  view.  The  modern 
part  is  worthless,  and  might  well  be  disposed  of. 
Some  of  the  old  figures  are,  however,  curiously 
cut,  and  worthy  of  preservation  as  remnants  of 
the  past.  A sight  of  this  regiment  of  wooden 
and  wax  figures,  once  an  exhibition  in  such  a 
place,  shows  that  in  matters  of  taste  and  pro- 
priety the  present  generation  has  made  an  advance 
upon  the  last. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

A DiSTErBTJTiON  of  prizes  in  classes  of  architec- 
ture and  construction  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the 
3rd  Inst.,  when  the  following  were  adjudicated  as 
the  result  of  the  examination,  by  Professor 
Donaldson,  for  the  session  1859-60  : — 

JYwe  Art. — Ist  year,  prize  and  1st  certificate, 
Edward  Mawleyj  2nd  year,  prize  and  1st  certifi- 
cate, Ernest  Beck ; and  2nd  and  3rd  certificates  to 
J.  H.  Tarring  and  Francis  Nibbs. 

Construction. — 1st  year’s  prize,  and  1st  certifi- 
cate, Edward  Mawley;  2ud  certificate,  C.  H. 
Bright;  2nd  year’s  prize,  and  first  certificate, 
Francis  Nibbs ; and  2nd  certificate,  J.  H.  Tarring. 


FRANCE. 

At  Saint  Halo,  the  new  works  ordered  by  the 
Emperor  in  his  decree  of  the  24'th  March,  1860, 
for  finishing  the  floating-basin,  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1.  The  Napoleon  Quay,  valued  at  1,820,000 
francs. 

2.  Interior  Dyke,  640,000  franca. 

3.  Sluices  for  letting  in  water,  540,000  franca  ; 
moles  to  protect  the  locks,  250,000  francs  ; swing 
bridges,  87,000  francs ; culvert  sluices,  54,000 
francs;  lock-gates,  620,000  francs;  basin-gates, 

480.000  francs;  breakwater  against  the  north- 
east currents,  50,000  francs ; contingencies, 

459.000  francs.  Total,  5,000,000  francs.  These 
works  will  yield  to  the  state  revenues  of  the  float- 
ing-basin; also  tolls  for  graving  dock,  and  the 
use  of  the  gridiron  for  ships,  besides  the  road 
revenues  on  the  highway  between  Saint  Malo  and 
Saint  Servan. 

The  racecourse  of  Craon  (Mayenne),  recently 
established,  is  likely,  from  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  to  take  a prominent  position  in  the  ranks 
of  French  hippodromes.  The  next  meeting  will 
take  place  on  the  16th  September  next,  and 
Horace  Vernet,  who  holds  imoperty  in  that  dcpai’t- 
ment,  is  painting  a work  for  the  Society.  It  is  to 
be  presented  by  him  as  a gift  to  the  winner  of  the 
handicap  reserved  for  French  horses. 


NOTES  IN  IRELAND. 

The  War  Department  are  about  having  a Royal 
Engineer  office  built  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  Barracks,  Dublin,  as  also  certain  drainage 
works  executed  at  the  Curragh  camp. 

Anew  iron  bridge,  with  masonry  abutments,  is 
to  be  built  in  the  county  Cavan,  on  the  post  road 
from  Cavan  to  Arva,  according  to  plans  by  the 
county  surveyor.  Tenders  to  the  17th  July. 

The  church  at  Drumcliffe,  Ennis,  is  to  be  re- 
built, according  to  plans  by  the  architects  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

Messrs.  Gillespie  and  William  Welland  are  the 
newly  appointed  architects  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  of  Ireland,  in  lieu  of  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Welland. 

The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  have  opened 
their  e.xhibition  of  pictures  to  the  working  classes 
in  the  evenings,  at  a charge  of  one  penny,  and  the 
attendances  are  very  numerous.  We  learn  that 
this  body  will  shortly  have  an  accession  of  six 
architectural  members  to  its  ranks,  and  which,  we 
trust,  will  ensure  a more  creditable  display  in  the 
department  of  architecture  at  the  animal  exhibi- 
tion. 

Extensive  works  are  to  be  erected  at  the 
churches  of  Rathclarin,  county  Cork,  and  Kil- 
flynn,  county  Kerry,  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. 

The  additions  and  alterations  to  Sandford 
Church,  near  Dublin,  are  progressing  towards 
completion,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Lanyon, 
Lynn,  and  Lanyon,  of  Dublin  and  Belfast,  archi- 
tects, who  are  also  about  having  built  a mansion 
house  and  offices  at  Earlsfort-terrace,  in  the  same 
city. 


A new  mart  is  to  be  erected  in  Drogheda, 
according  to  plans  and  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Lyons,  of  Dublin,  architect.  The  town  needs 
much  improvement,  and  business  premises  generally 
have  a neglected  appearance.  We  understand  that 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Tholsel  are  to  be 
remodelled,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
be,  for  the  hall  or  court  is  one  of  the  most  ill- 
arranged  in  the  kingdom.  A vast  amount  of  dis- 
cussion has  taken  place  relative  to  the  proposed 
new  bridge  over  the  Boyne,  leading  from  the  rail- 
way to  the  toam,  and  various  plans  have  been  sug- 
gested ; but  lacking  an  indispensable  requisite, 
we  presume  that  they  must  remain  for  some  time 
in  abeyance,  though  the  present  structure  is  in  a 
dilapidated  and  dangerous  condition. 

The  subsidence  in  one  of  the  piers  of  the 
viaduct,  which  caused  much  alarm,  and  gave  rise 
to  a lengthened  discussion  between  certain  pro- 
fessionals, is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  impede 
the  traffic,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Hawkshaw,  C.E.,  as  not  to  aSbrd  grounds  for  im- 
mediate apprehension.  House  rents  in  the  town 
have  dwindled  to  such  insignificance  that  com- 
modious dwelling-houses  may  be  had  from  lOZ.  to 
12Z.  per  annum,  exclusive  of  taxes,  which  are 
heavy;  yet  trade  is  increasing,  and  excellent  fairs 
and  markets  are  periodically  held. 

The  services  of  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  were 
more  than  usually  called  into  requisition  last 
term ; and  at  the  after  sittings,  in  actions  rela- 
tive to  disputed  accounts  with  architects  and 
builders,  dilapidations,  injuries  to  premises,  &c., 
Ac.  In  the  case  of  “Cunningham  v.  Knox,”  for 
the  latter  cause,  Mr.  Whiteside,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  thus 
humorously  described  plaintiff’s  case,  his  client 
being  a hotel  and  dining-room  keeper,  and  the 
defendant  the  proprietor  of  the  Irish  Times; — 
“The  result  of  the  working  of  the  defendant’s 
printing  machine  was  that,  when  the  visitors  to 
the  Ship  Hotel  sat  down  to  dinner,  the  plates 
danced  before  them,  and  the  knives  and  forks 
indulged  in  the  same  amusement.”  Cheapness 
might  be  a very  desirable  object;  but  counsel 
doubted  very  much  “ if  a man  would  not  be  sulky 
if  he  was  to  read  a newspaper  while  hungry  and 
deprived  of  his  dinner.”  The  action  was  ar- 
ranged by  defendant  paying  51.,  and  naming  an 
architect  to  see  the  requisite  building  operations 
made. 

The  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  recently 
erected  at  Cookstown,  co.  Tyrone,  has  been  con- 
secrated. The  plan  comprises  nave,  80  feet  by  25 
feet;  aisles  14  feet  wide,  chancel  32  feet  deep, 
side-chapels,  tower,  sacristy,  and  vestry;  style. 
Gothic.  A five-light  window,  filled  with  stained 
glass,  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham  and 
Dublin,  lights  the  chancel;  and  the  aisles  and 
clerestory  have  also  traceried  windows.  The  roofs 
are  of  open  timber-work ; the  high  altar  of  Caen 
stone,  by  Mr.  Lane,  of  Dublin ; and  the  interior 
fixed  carvings  by  Messrs.  Purdy  and  Outhwaite. 
The  tower  (with  spire  175  feet  high)  is  placed 
central  on  west  elevation,  and  has  a deeply- 
recessed  doorway,  with  three-light  traceried  win- 
dows, and  canopied  niche  above  in  the  fii-st  stage, 
and  a two-light  belfry,  open,  in  the  second.  Mr. 
McCarthy,  architect;  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Charles  the  contractors. 

Two  memorial  windows — one  to  Knox,  the 
reformer,  the  other  to  Mrs.  Hemans,  the  poetess 
— have  been  erected  in  St.  Anne’s  Church,  Dublin. 
The  former  is  centrally  placed  in  the  chancel,  and 
Is  21  feet  in  height  by  11  feet  6 inches  wide ; the 
latter  at  one  side,  16  feet  high,  and  7 feet  6 inches 
wide,  both  Byzantine  in  character.  They  are  to 
be  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Mr.  Warrington,  of 
London,  and  the  stonework  is  by  Messrs.  Purdy 
and  Outhwaite,  of  Dublin,  supplied  from  the 
quarries  of  Messrs.  Pictor  & Son,  of  Chippenham, 
Wilts. 

A new  bridge  is  to  be  erected  over  the  Lagan 
at  Ormean,  near  Bellast,  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Works. 

Two  new  Gothic  churches  are  to  be  erected 
respectively  at  Dingle  and  Fieres,  county  Kerry. 
Messrs.  McCarthy  & O’Connell,  architects. 

Extensive  alterations  are  being  made  to  the 
marine  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  at 
Dundrum. 

A small  church  in  the  Gothic  style  is  to  be  built 
at  Dollymouut,  near  Dublin,  after  the  plans  by  Mr. 
Rawson  Carroll,  architect.  It  will  accommodate 
300  person.s. 

A new  railway  hotel  is  in  progress  of  erection 
at  Kinsale.  It  lias  an  Italian  facade,  with  oriels, 
carried  up  two  stories,  an  ornamented  cornice,  and 
halustraded  parapet;  spacious  terrace  in  front, 
with  steps  descending  to  the  river.  Mr.  Cony- 
bear,  architect ; Mr.  Barnard,  contractor. 


Alterations  and  additions  are  to  be  made  to  the 
Court  House,  Armagh. 

A church  in  Early  English  style,  with  nave  .and 
chancel  100  feet  by  26  leet,  vestry,  tower,  spire, 
Ac.,  is  being  erected  at  Taghadoe,  county  Kerry. 
Mr.  McCarthy,  architect. 


HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE;  “OBERON.” 

It  is  to  he  regretted  that  this  fine  work  was 
not  produced  earlier  in  the  season.  Wanting  in 
melody  though  it  may  he,  it  displays  so  many 
beauties,  so  much  genius,  that  its  popularity  has 
increased  each  night.  We  may  expect,  however, 
that  it  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Smith’s  English  com- 
pany, and  withMadameTitiens  and  Mr.  SimsReeves, 
we  shall  be  surprised  if  it  do  not  even  more 
completely  lay  hold  of  the  sympathies  than  it  has 
done  with  Signor  Mongini.  Signor  Mongini  is  so 
robust  a tenor  that  we  find  little  sentiment  or 
feeling  in  his  singing.  In  “Oberon,”  the  process 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar  was  reversed.  It 
was  written  for  Weber  by  Mr.  Planche,  in  English, 
and  has  been  translated  into  various  languages. 
Much  of  it  is  charmingly  written,  and  has  long 
been  well  known;  for  example,  Huon’s  song, 
“Oh!  ’tis  a glorious  sight  to  see,”  and  Reiza’s 
great  scene, — 

“ Ocean ! thou  mighty  monster  that  liest  curl’d, 

Like  a green  serpent,  round  about  the  world.” 

The  scenery  is  very  agreeably  painted ; “ Oberon’s 
bower,”  for  example,  with  which  the  first  act 
opens,  and  the  hanks  of  the  Tigris,  showing  the 
City  of  Bagdad.  For  the  eighth  and  ninth-century 
buildings  in  Bagdad  the  artist  has  adopted  the 
Alhambra  ns  his  type, — a building  of  the  four- 
teenth century, — and  thus  gives  an  aspect  less 
archaic  than  might  in  strictness  he  desired.  In 
Bagdad,  during  the  reign  of  Haroun  el  Rasheed, 
the  gi'eatest  magnificence  prevailed;  hut  of  the 
buildings  of  that  period  not  a vestige  remains. 
There  is  nothing  earher  than  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tui’y.  The  artist  would  assert,  and  it  would  not 
be  easy  conclusively  to  disprove  it,  that  Ma- 
hometan architecture  had  taken  in  Bagdad  as 
magnificent  a form  in  the  eighth  century,  as  we 
find  it  presenting  in  Spain  in  the  fourteenth. 
Madame  Alboni  sings  exquisitely  the  music  en- 
trusted to  her,  and  Mr.  Benedict  bas  discharged 
the  duty  that  devolved  on  him  of  fitting  the  opera 
to  the  present  position  of  musical  taste  and  know- 
ledge, in  a manner  that  has  gained  the  approba- 
tion of  Weber’s  warmest  admirers. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a committee  meeting,  held  on  Mond.ay, 
June  11,  the  president,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  in 
the  chair,  Mr.  Slater  exhibited  a design  for  a lai-ge 
mosaic  pavement,  to  be  executed  in  the  ojpits 
Alexandrinum  method,  for  the  sanctuary  of 
Chichester  Cathedral. 

Other  architects  exhibited  designs. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Robson  presented  to  the  Society 
three  photographs,  representing  portions  of  Dur- 
ham Cathedral  which  no  longer  exist,  taken  from 
water-colour  drawings  by  Carter,  made  in  1795. 
The  following  extract  is  from  Mr.  Robson’s 
letter : — 

'•  No.  1 shows  the  Galilee,  in  which  nothing  has  been 
disturbed  except  the  filteenth  century  altar,  replaced  by 
enormous  oak  doors  and  cast-iron  hinges. 

No.  2 represents  that  eud  of  the  Chapter-house  which, 
four  years  after  the  execution  of  Mr.  Carter’s  drawing, 
was  entirely  swept  away. 

No.  3 gives  the  opposite  end  of  the  Chapter-house, 
which  is  not  ‘destroyed’  (as  Mr.  Carter  mentions),  but 
only  defaced.  No  vestige  of  the  groining,  or  of  the  small 
side  door,  remains.  The  llooris  of  wood,  about  the  same 
distance  above  the  cloister  pavement  which  it  formerly 
measured  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  two-light  win- 
dows have  the  window-order  walled  up. 

The  originals  belonged  to  the  late  venerable  antiquary, 
Dr.  Raine,  whose  son  has  allowed  the  photographs  to  be 
taken  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham. 

Thanks  to  the  faithful  work  of  Cuiter,  the  Chapter- 
house can  be  restored  to  its  pristine  glory,  but,  as  Dr. 
Raine  forcibly  asks,  ‘ Who  can  restore  its  pavement, 
studded  with  the  gravestones  of  the  first  three  centuries 
after  the  conquest  ? ’ ” 

At  n committee  meeting  held  immediately 
after  the  annual  meeting,  the  president  under- 
took to  frame  a memorial  to  the  Incorporated 
Church  Buildhig  Society,  on  the  subject  of  chairs 
in  churches. 

The  document  was  subsequently  forwarded  to 
the  Incorporated  Society;  and  the  secretary,  in 
reply,  says; — “There  was  subsequently  much 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  chairs  for  churches, 
and  a sub-committec  has  been  appointed  ‘to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  making  grants’  where 
they  are  introduced  ‘ iu  lieu  of  fixed  seats,’  and  the 
regulations  under  which  such  grants  shall  be 
made.” 
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GROTESQUES. 

ElSSEAECirES  IN  LIQIIABIES* 

The  accompanying  fantastic  designs  arc  from 
a MS.  of  tlio  fourteentti  century,  in  the  Royal 
Public  Library  of  Stuttgart,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wurtemberg,  Germany.  (Bibb,  fob  3,  vob  iii.) 
The  buildiug  is  in  Neckar-street.  I copied 
them  because  they  show  such  an  exquisite  healthy 
sense  of  humour,  and,  though  grotesque,  they  are 
not  obscene.  They  are,  in  the  original,  executed 
with  a spirit  and  life  remarkable  for  the  <7_;7e, 
especially  in  the  expression  of  the  faces. 

A.  B.  LE  V. 


THAMES  EMBANKMENT  COMMITTEE. 

Amongst  the  schemes  for  Thames  embankment 
laid  before  the  committee  now  sitting,  we  must 
give  an  outline  of  that  proposed  by  Mr.  James 
Kdmeston. 

The  road  would  run  from  Westminster -bridge 
to  Loudon-bridge  upon  a river  wall  as  far  as 
Southwark-bridge,  and  thence  to  Londoii-bridgo 
upon  iron  piles,  so  as  to  allow  craft  to  pass  under 
to  the  wharfs : from  Westminster  to  Southwark 
it  would  be  constructed  so  as  to  allow  access  to 
landing-places  beneath,  for  the  use  of  the  owners 
of  river-side  property. 

The  road  would  pass  under  all  the  bridges,  in- 
cluding Blackfriars,  in  which  bridge  an  alteration 
in  the  first  arch  might  he  effected  without  stop- 
ping tho  traffic.  The  river  wall  would  be  recessed 
between  Blackfriars-hridge  and  Southwark-bridge, 
to  allow  barges  to  lie  near  to  the  present  front- 
ages. The  landing-places  would  be  4 feet  above 
Trinity  high-water  mark,  and  the  roadway  over 
these  recesses  w'ould  he  carried  on  iron  girders, 
leaving  large  open  spaces  for  landing  purposes. 
The  railway  would  run  from  Westminster-bridge 
to  Queeuhithe  inside  the  river  wall,  just  low 
enough  to  pass  beneath  the  landing-stages  or  i>lat- 
forms,  and  thence  would  be  continued  in  a tunnel 
to  the  Fenchurch-street  station,  and  might  bo  ex- 
tended in  a tunnel  from  Westminster  to  the  new 
Pimlico  station,  communicating  with  the  Metro- 
politan Jlungerford-market  stations,  and  thus 
connecting  all  the  railways  north  and  south  of  the 
river.  The  entire  proposed  constructions,  except 
where  the  river  is  very  wide,  would  ruu  as  close  to 
the  side  as  possible,  in  order  that  owuers  of  wharf 
frontages  might  receive  the  least  possible  injury, 
and  also  that  the  work  might  he  done  tide-work, 
and  at  as  little  cost  as  possible.  But  little  water 
would  he  abstracted  from  the  river.  Opposite  the 
Temple-gardens,  and  where  desirable,  an  open 
arcade  would  be  formed,  which  would  in  no  way 
obstruct  the  view. 

The  railway  behind  the  river  wall  would  bo  at 
a level  of  about  8 feet  above  low  water. 

The  intercepting  sewer,  which  is  proposed  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  to  pass  through  the  Strand 
and  Fleet-street,  would  pass  beneath  the  railway, 
or  in  the  river  wall,  as  found  most  convenicut. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  entire  construction, 
except  the  railway,  is  450,000^.,  and  some  capi- 
talists have  had  the  matter  under  their  considera- 
tion, with  a view  to  undertake  the  whole,  iu- 

.t  Sec  p.  840,  vol.  xvii.  I 


I eluding  arrangements  with  the  wharfingers,  if  the 
I public  bodies  interested  would  pay  a sufficient  sum, 
the  road  being  dedicated  to  the  public  use. 


MODERN  LONDON  AND  ARCHITECTURAL 
SCULPTORS. 

Di'eino  the  growth  of  London  wo  have  had 
several  “ages”  marked  by  the  use  of  peculiar 
materials. 

Two  thousand  years  or  so  ago,  we  had  an  age 
of  mud-work  and  watliug.  Then  the  Romans 
came,  and  we  may  believe  that  we  had  for  four 
centuries  an  age  of  brickwork.  During  the  Saxon 
times  there  was  an  age  of  wood,  superseded  by 
the  use  of  stone  in  the  Norman  days.  Then  came 
again  the  use  of  wood,  which  was  continued,  to  n 
very  great  extent,  until  the  Great  Fire  of  1666. 
Afterwards  we  had  another  age  of  brick,  which 
lasted  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  Then,  for 
a short  time,  stucco  was  the  rage : now,  how- 
ever, an  age  of  substantial  stonework  is  beginning, 
which  promises  to  give  us  a lasting  city. 

From  time  to  time  we  wander  abroad,  and  look 
with  wonder  at  tho  vast  masses  of  buildings  which 
are  at  present  in  the  course  of  removal  for  altera- 
tion and  improvement.  This  is  the  case,  not  only 
within  the  corporate  limits,  hut  throughout  most 
other  neighbourhoods  which  are  about  a hundred 
or  a hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 

The  premises  of  the  City  warehousemen,  the 
offices  of  the  great  hankers,  and  of  insurance 
and  other  companies,  now  contrast  curiously  with 
the  recollection  of  the  dingy  and  inconvenient 
buildings  which  stood  in  many  iustances  not  twelve 
years  ago. 

The  old-fashioned  hostelry,  the  “ Swan-with- 
two-Necks  (Nicks),”  its  gabled  roof  and  quaint- 
lookiiig  frontage,  have  disappeared,  and  instead  a 
front  of  massive  architecture  is  appearing.  Here  the 
railway  carrier,  notwithstanding  the  alterations, 
is  busily  pursuiug  his  work.  Shops,  and  places  of 
less  pretension,  are  also  undergoing  a great  change. 
Note,  for  instance,  the  shop  of  a well-known 
butcher,  not  far  from  the  Guildhall:  the  frout,  of 
stone,  is  composed  of  a large  circular-headed  win- 
dow and  entrance.  At  the  centering  of  the  for- 
mer is  a colossal  lionis  head  ; the  head  of  the  ox  is 
equally  classical,  it  u’ould  have  harmonized  as  well 
with  the  general  design,  and  have  been  more  ap- 
propriate. It  is  surprising  to  look  iu  all  directions 
at  the  works  of  magnitude  which  are  going  for- 
ward above  tho  surface ; and  now  the  earth  below 
is  being  troubled,  and  soon  in  all  directions  thou- 
8.auds  of  passengers  will  be  rolled  along  beneath 
the  crowded  footpaths  and  roadways. 

Most  wonderful  are  the  phases  of  Loudon  : no 
man  can  fathom  its  varied  depths,  its  glories,  and 
its  shame. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  get  an 
account  of  the  sums  which  have  been  spent  even 
within  the  last  ten  years  on  the  building  of  new 
houses,  churches,  prisons,  and  other  institutions, 
within  the  metropolitan  district;  tho  cost  of  the 
alteration  of  shops  and  puhlichouscs : the  latter 
alone  would  amount  to  an  extraordinary  sum. 
Some  rough  estimate  might  be  formed  of  the 
I amount  of  capital  expended  within  the  metro- 


politan district  in  the  way  above  mentioned,  and 
in  the  construction  of  sewers  and  roads:  the 
total  would  be  startling. 

Seeing  the  massive  and  solid  manner  In  which 
the  bulk  of  the  buildings  within  the  City  are  being 
raised,  and  that  they  may  be  expected  to  remain 
for  a long  time  to  come  as  examples  of  the  skill 
and  taste  of  the  present  age,  it  is  important  that 
these  should  be  satisfactory.  The  general  ap- 
pearance which  the  streets  are  putting  on  is 
more  barmonious  and  picturesque  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  broad  design  of  many  of  the 
buildings  is  good,  and  some  will  bear  examination 
in  tho  decorative  details.  In  many  instances, 
however,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  sculp- 
tures, instead  of  being  ornamental,  are  actually 
blemishes,  and  these  on  buildings  which  have  cost 
thousands  of  pounds. 

That  the  necessary  ability  is  to  he  had  is  cer- 
tain. How  is  it,  then,  when  imposing  buildings 
have  been  planned  evidently  without  consideration 
of  expense,  that  those  details  on  which  so  much 
depends  should  be  slighted  and  made  unpleasant 
to  the  sight?  We  could  point  out  more  than  one 
building  on  which  groups  of  allegorical  figures  have 
been  placed,  which  are  so  distasteful  in  design  and 
so  had  in  execution,  that  it  must  he  absolutely  an 
intliction  for  a person  of  only  ordinary  feeling  for 
art  to  live  opposite  to  them.  Several  circum- 
stances concur  to  produce  this.  In  some  instances, 
perhaps,  the  architects  do  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  excellence  in  the  sculptural 
decoration  of  modern  buildings.  In  others,  so 
great  is  the  hurry,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
proper  eS'ect  and  finish.  But  chiefly  those  who 
are  putting  up  an  important  building  arc  indis- 
posed to  a sufficient  expenditure  on  what  seems  to 
them  to  be  extra  and  unnecessary  works.  The 
details  of  the  buildings  of  Greece  and  Rome  have 
now  a priceless  value.  The  sculptures  by  Flax- 
man,  iutroduced  into  his  house  by  the  late 
Samuel  Rogers,  brought  more  than  their  original 
cost;  and,  if  proper  ability  were  used,  it  would  be 
tho  same  in  time  with  the  decorations  of  the 
buildings  of  modern  London. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  given  to 
architectural  sculpture.  The  sculptors  have  not 
taken  their  right  position.  They  have  an  im- 
portant mission  to  fulfil  in  the  progress  of  English 
taste;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  they 
will  be  enabled  to  take  their  proper  place  amongst 
the  artists  of  the  land. 


ORGAN,  SHADWELL  COURT,  NORFOLK. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  the 
organ  which  lias  just  now  been  set  up  in  the 
great  ball  at  Shadwell  Court,  Norfolk,  the  seat  of 
Sir  R.  J.  Buxton,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  S. 
Teulou,  architect.  On  a previous  occasion  we 
gave  a view  of  the  exterior  of  tho  building. 

The  woodwork  of  tho  organ-case  is  of  oak.  The 
metal  work  was  executed  by  Skidmore,  of  Coven- 
try; the  coloured  decoration  by  Fisher.  Tho 
organ  was  built  by  Messrs.  Gray  & Davison. 

The  window  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  seen  above 
the  organ,  contains  medallions  of  great  composers, 
not  exactly  represented  in  the  engraving. 
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LOCAL  POBTRAIT  GALLERIES. 

A MEiTOEiAi,  the  only  one  yet  raised  to  Admiral 
Blake,  has  been  erected  within  these  few  days  in 
the  Coarts  of  Assize  at  Taunton.  It  consists  of  a 
portrait  bust  of  Blake,  designed  by  Baily,  and 
executed  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  Papworth,  his  son- 
in-law,  with  a pedestal,  and  an  inscription  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon.  The  design  of 
the  memorial  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
place  which  it  occupies,  though  it  suggests  the 
want  of  a companion  bust,  which  might  bo  fitly 
supplied  by  the  other  great  Somersetshire  worthy, 
John  Locke. 

A contemporary  in  alluding  to  the  Blake  memo- 
rial very  justly  observes  that,  “The  erection  of 
such  monuments,  while  it  illustrates  our  history 
in  situ,  has  a tendency  to  promote  provincial  spirit 
in  its  worthiest  form  of  emulation  j and  for  its 
promotion  of  patriotic  influences  or  its  expression 
of  the  gratitude  of  posterity  it  deserves  equally  to 
be  noted  and  encouraged.” 

We  have  before  this  suggested  the  usefulness  of 
forming  galleries  of  portraits  of  eminent  townsmen 
in  the  halls,  or  some  other  proper  place,  in  the 
provincial  towns  of  the  kingdom, — so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  such  places  might  take  visitors  and 
their  children,  and  say,  pointing  to  such  a collec- 
tion,— “ These  are  the  men  who  have  been  born  or 
reared  amongst  us.”  And  if  this  be  advisable  in 
the  provinces,  it  is  no  less  so  in  the  great  metro- 
politan districts,  which  have  grown  into  such  vast 
proportions,  and  which  are  connected  in  various 
ways  with  men  famous  for  their  abilities.  In  the 
great  districts  of  St.  Pancras,  Marylebone,  Isling- 
ton, Clerkenwell,  and  others,  vestry-rooms,  which, 
in  a measure,  answer  the  purpose  of  the  guild-balls 
of  the  corporate,  have  been  reared.  Many  of  these 
are  large  in  size,  but  by  no  means  creditable  either 
in  their  interior  or  exterior  forms  to  modern 
architectural  taste.  In  these  places,  however, 
thousands  of  persons  assemble  for  various  purposes, 
and  there  the  efligies  of  men  who  had  been  an 
honour  to  the  neighbourhood  could  not  fail  to 
have  an  inspiring  and  beneficial  effect.  In  the 
chief  portions  of  these  vestry  halls,  however,  there 
are  no  portraits  or  other  artistic  matters  to  break 
the  flat  uniformity  of  the  walls  j and  yet  what 
interesting  collections  might  be  formed  at  com- 
paratively small  cost;  for,  if  an  appreciation  of 
such  works  were  shown,  many  pictures  of  great 
value  and  interest  in  a general  collection  would 
no  doubt  be  freely  offered. 

In  the  ClerkenweU  session-house  there  are  some 
very  good  pictures,  but  they  chiefly  consist  of 
royal  personages  or  distinguished  [statesmen  who 
are  not  particularly  connected  with  that  locality — 
and  yet  what  a gallery  of  Clerkenwell  worthies 
might  be  gathered  together.  There  is  not  one  of 
these  metropolitan  parish  halls  which  could  not  be 
usefully  ornamented  in  this  way. 

Take  any  of  the  parish  histories  and  glance  at 
the  names  of  resident  inhabitants  whose  career 
would  be  worthy  of  imitation.  Let  us  look  at  the 
first  of  these  which  comes  to  hand,  Robinson’s 
“ History  of  Stoke  Newington,” — a place  which  is 
still  suburban,  but  which  is  rapidly  increasing  its 
population.  Here  lived,  about  the  year  1710, 
Daniel  Defoe : how  profitable  it  would  be  if  a por- 
trait of  this  man — one  of  the  most  popular  British 
authors  — could  be  pointed  to  in  the  national 
schoolroom,  or  vestry  ball.  Would  it  not  be 
instructive  to  mention  that  the  far-famed  author 
of  “ Robinson  Crusoe  ” was  the  son  of  a London 
butcher;  and  so  on,  giving  a sketch  of  his  history, 
and  what  he  did  to  make  himself  so  celebrated? 

Another  distinguished  resident  of  the  same 
parish,  though  born  at  Hackney,  was  John 
Howard,  the  great  pioneer  of  sanitary  and  social 
improvement,  whose  devoted  life  is  worthy  of  the 
study  of  both  old  and  young.  The  father  of  this 
public  benefactor  was  also  a London  tradesman, 
who  died  when  he  was  an  infant,  but  left  him  in 
charge  of  guardians,  who  apprenticed  him  to  a 
grocer.  Howard  came  to  Stoke-Newington  rather 
before  1750,  and  lodged  in  the  next  house  to  Mrs. 
Wollaston  : from  thence  he  removed  to  the  eighth 
house  from  the  Church,  which  was  kept  as  a 
lodging-house  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Lardeau — the  lady 
to  whom  he  was  afterwards  married.  What  a fine 
subject  for  expatiation,  apropos  of  his  portrait  on 
the  wall,  would  Howard  be  ! 

The  memory  of  another  choice  spirit  is  connected 
with  Stoke-Newingtou.  Here  Isaac  Watts  wrote 
a large  portion  of  his  beautiful  works ; and  here  he 
died  on  November  25tb,  1748,  in  the  75th  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
dissenting  burial-ground  of  Bunbill-fields.  Since 
then  a small  monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  But  how  strange 
it  is  that  in  a position  where  a monument  might 
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be  so  well  placed,  close  to  the  resting-place  of 
John  Bunyan  and  Daniel  De  Foe,  one  to  Isaac 
Wjitts  should  not  have  been  raised  long  since. 

We  have  before  referred  to  this  neglect,  which 
is  not  creditable  to  us.  But  our  present  object  was 
merely  to  point  out  a few  examples  showing  the 
interest  which  such  local  portrait-galleries,  both 
in  London  and  the  provinces,  could  not  but  excite 
in  connection  with  the  histories  of  the  local  wor- 
thies, so  brought  face  to  face  again,  as  it  were, 
with  young  and  old,  in  the  present  and  coming 
generations. 


BUILDERS’  CUSTOMS. 

SHOEING  ADJOINING  PEEMISES. 

A PEOBLEM,  of  considerable  importance  to  all 
connected  with  the  building  profession  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  has  been  for  a lengthened 
period  in  process  of  legal  solution  before  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  and  a special  jui’y  at  Dublin. 
In  the  abstract  it  is  simply  this, — is  a builder 
who  contracts  for  the  taking  down  and  the  re- 
building of  a house  or  premises,  with  one  on  either 
side  thereof,  bound  to  protect  by  all  necessary 
shoring,  bracing,  strutting,  &c.,  the  adjoining 
houses? — and  does  he,  by  reason  of  neglect,  or  in- 
suffleienev  of  skill  in  so  doinm  incur  a respon- 
sibility ? ^ 

Another  question,  bearing  materially  on  this, 
suggests  itself  as  regards  the  practice  of  architects 
in  inserting  a clause  in  their  specifications,  that 
the  contractor  is  to  provide  for  such  precautions  ; 
and  again,  assuming  that  there  is  no  special  agree- 
ment between  the  client  and  the  contractor,  is  it 
the  custom  of  the  trade  to  adopt  the  necessary 
measures,  in  its  absence;  and  must  the  latter  be 
responsible  for  the  consequences  ? The  case  to 
which  we  refer  is  that  of  “ Kempston  v.  Butler,” 
before  mentioned  in  opr  pages,  the  plaintiff  being 
the  proprietor  of  a house  of  business,  in  Grafton- 
street,  Dublin,  and  the  defendant  the  contractor 
for  the  taking  down  and  rebuilding  of  the  adjoin- 
ing premises,  during  which  plaintiff’s  house  fell, 
destroying  all  his  goods,  furniture,  &c.  The 
defendant  acted  in  the  double  capacity  of  architect 
and  builder:  there  was  no  specific  agreement  as 
to  the  protection  of  the  adjoining  houses,  and 
therefore  the  chief  question  devolved  on  “ the 
custom.”  At  the  first  hearing  of  the  case  last 
November,  the  plaintiff  was  non-suited  on  a tech- 
nicality 1 at  the  second,  after  evidence  on  both 
sides  had  been  fully  entered  into,  and  counsel  on 
both  sides  had  advocated  their  respective  client’s 
coses,  during  five  days,  the  jury  disagreed,  six 
to  six,  and  w'ere  discharged  without  a verdict; 
and  at  the  third — last  term — with  substantially 
similar  evidence  .as  before,  they  found  a %'erdict 
for  750Z. ! with  costs,  damages  being  laid  at 
7,500Z. ! 

Does  such  a custom  universally  exist  ? If  so,  is 
it  one  of  obligation  or  of  courtesy  ? And  if  not  an 
obligation,  why  should  not  the  trade  unanimously 
disavow  it  ? 

Assuming  that  to  a certain  extent  it  does  exist 
where  precaution  is  practicable,  should  it  apply  to 
all  cases,  however  great  the  difficulty,  and  how- 
ever dilapidated  the  premises,  when  all  prudential 
measures  would  be  unavailing  ? and,  apprehensive 
of  a consequent  responsibility,  should  a builder 
decline  all  interference  with  premises  so  circum- 
stanced, and  should  a proprietor  be  precluded 
from  rebuilding  ? These  general  questions  involve 
serious  considerations  worthy  of  attention  and  a 
definite  understanding;  for  though  “the  law” 
may  be  with  the  builder — as  impressed  by  Ser- 
geant h'itzgibbon,  Q.C.,  in  the  case  alluded  to, — 
“the  custom”  will,  to  a great  extent,  influence 
the  jury  in  a verdict. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  excursion  of  the  members  of  the 
Liverpool  Ai-chitectural  Society  and  their  friends 
took  place  on  Monday,  2nd  instant,  on  which 
occasion  the  ruins  of  Furness  Abbey  were  visited. 
The  aid  of  Mr.  Palcy,  of  Lancaster,  architect,  was 
of  great  value  to  the  excursionists. 

After  the  inspection  of  the  abbey,  the  excur- 
sionists assembled  in  the  Furness  Abbey  Hotel, 
where  dinner  was  provided.  The  chair,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  James  Hay,  the  presi- 
dent, was  occupied  hy  Mr.  W.  H.  Weightman ; 
and  the  vice-chair  was  filled  by  Mr.  Wm.  Stubbs, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents. 

In  giving  the  toast  of  “The  Army,  Navy,  and 
Volunteers,”  the  Chairman  remarked  that  the 
volunteers  had  added  another  safeguard  to  the 
kingdom,  and  that  he  was  glad  to  know  the 
society  numbered  many  volunteers  amongst  its 
members. 


Mr.  C.  0.  Ellison,  in  responding,  gave  “The 
Profession,”  coupling  with  it  the  name  of  Mr. 
Paley. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  “ The 
Visitors,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Golding, 
from  whom  it  elicited  an  appropriate  response. 
He  proposed  the  toast  of  “The  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural and  Archaeological  Society,”  coupled  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton.  Mr,  Picton,  after 
replying,  proposed  “ The  health  of  Mr.  James  Hay, 
the  president,”  who  was  unavoidably  absent.  Mr. 
John  Hay  acknowledged  the  toast,  and  afterwards 
proposed  “ The  Associate  Members,”  responded  to 
by  Mr.  Frodsham. 

The  health  of  the  chairman  was  next  drunk ; 
and  Mr.  Sherlock  gave  “the  Secretary,  Mr.  ‘VV. 
H.  Picton,”  which  was  suitably  acknowledged  by 
that  gentleman. 


STATUES  AND  MONUMENTS. 

A COMMISSION  having  been  given  by  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Ellesmere  to  Mr.  Noble,  the  sculptor, 
for  a tribute  to  the  late  earl,  the  artist  has  com- 
pleted a recumbent  statue,  at  full  length,  with  the 
arms  placed  crosswise  on  the  breast,  the  body 
being  folded  in  the  robes  of  a knight  of  the  garter. 
The  figure  is  rather  over  life-size,  and  is  cut  from 
a solid  block  of  the  finest  Carrara  marble.  The 
statue  will  be  conveyed  to  Worsley,  the  family 
seat,  near  Manchester. 

The  committee  for  raising  a memorial  to  the 
late  Henry  Hallam,  have  resolved  to  erect  a full- 
length  statue  of  him  in  St.  Paul’s,  an  eligible  site 
having  been  offered  hy  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

For  some  time  past  several  influential  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  parish  of  Islington, 
have  been  desirous  of  erecting  a monument  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  who  brought 
the  New  River  through  the  parish  to  the  metro- 
polis, and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  gigantic 
work  it  is  well  known  he  embarked  all  his  vast 
fortune.  It  has  been  resolved  to  erect  a drink- 
ing-fountain in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the 
parish,  and  on  it  to  place  a statue  of  Sir  Hugh. 
The  most  appropriate  site  for  the  monument,  it  is 
considered,  would  be  on  Islington-green,  on  the 
spot  on  which  the  old  watch-house  stands.  Sir 
S.  M.  Peto  has  promised  to  present  the  statue  to 
the  parish.  A full  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  object  in  view. 

A tablet  has  just  been  erected  In  St.  John’s 
Church,  Moulsham,  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Guy.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  James 
Lockyer,  architect.  The  white  marble  slab  ter- 
minates at  the  top  in  a pinnacle,  ornamented,  and 
around  the  whole  runs  a mosaic  border  formed  by 
inlayings  of  black  marble.  The  centre  is  occn- 
pied  by  a long  inscription  to  the  deceased. 

The  Darke  monument  in  the  Penzance  Ceme- 
tery is  to  be  in  the  form  of  a Gothic  spire,  carved 
and  crocheted,  and  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing. 
It  will  stand  upon  a base  9 feet  square,  and  will 
be  of  Lamorna  granite.  Plans  have  been  pre- 
pared hy  Mr.  Matthews,  the  borough  surveyor,  and 
much  of  the  material  and  work  will  he  furnished 
gsatuitously  or  at  a low  price. 

A statue  to  James  Hogg,  the  Scottish  poet, 
popularly  known  as  the  Ettrlck  Shepherd,  has 
been  publicly  inaugurated  on  the  banks  of 
St.  Mary’s  Lake,  at  the  head  of  the  vale  ^of 
the  Yarrow,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  pic- 
turesque streams  on  the  Scottish  border.  There 
was  a large  assemblage  at  the  inauguration, 
at  which  three  daughters  of  the  poet  were  pre- 
sent. Mr.  Glassford  Bell,  one  of  the  Sheriff-Sub- 
stitutes of  Lanarkshire,  delivered  the  inaugural 
address.  The  statue  of  the  poet  is  rather  above 
the  life-size,  and  represents  him  seated  on  some 
“grassy  knowe,”  with  his  shepherd’s  staff  in  hand, 
and  his  grey  hill  plaid  thrown  carelessly  over  his 
shoulder.  In  his  left  hand  is  a scroll  bearing  an 
inscription, — “ He  taught  the  wandering  winds  to 
sing.”  On  the  panels  ore  j inscriptions  from  his 
own  works.  At  bis  feet  lies  his  dog  “Hector.” 
The  block  from  which  the  figure  has  been  chiselled 
out  is  of  tine  grained  white  sandstone,  and  was 
procured  gratis  from  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s 
quarry  at  Whita-hill,  near  Langholm.  Mr.  Currie 
was  the  artist. 

At  a meeting  of  subscribers  to  the  fund  raised 
to  erect  a memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  Principal 
Macfarlan,  of  Glasgow,  held  in  the  Council 
Chambers  of  that  city,— the  Lord  Provost  in 
the  chair, — it  was  reported  that  a site  had  been 
obtained  for  the  monument  in  the  Necropolis,  and 
that  Mr.  J.  A.  Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  architect, 
had  prepared  a design,  not  to  exceed  700?.  in 
erection.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  ancient  cross, 
ornamental  in  details.  It  will  rise  50  feet  from 
the  surface,  is  to  he  11  feet  square,  and  built  of 
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Binny  stone.  The  site  is  on  the  crest  of  the 
Necropolis-hill,  a little  to  the  south-west  of  John 
Knox’s  monument. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

SoutJiport. — Christchurch  has  just  been  re- 
opened after  extensive  alterations  : the  walls  have 
been  taken  down,  the  roof  supported  on  iron 
columns,  and  side  aisles  added.  The  galleries 
have  also  been  thrown  hack  and  widened.  Addi- 
tional sittings  have  thus  been  provided  for  about 
400.  The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Richard  Wright  & Son.  A stained-glass  window 
has  been  presented  to  the  church  by  Mrs.  Edward 
Riinmer,  in  inemory  of  her  father,  Mr.  Wright, 
builder.  The  subject  chosen  is,  “Job  in  the  days 
of  his  prosperity,”  as  described  in  Job,  xxix. 
11,  12,  13. Messrs.  Wright  have  also  ob- 

tained, by  competition,  the  contract  for  pulling 
down  and  enlarging  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  the 
parish  church  of  Southport.  All  that  now  remains 
of  the  original  structure  is  the  spire  and  eastern 
wall.  A new  roof  and  new  galleries  are  to  be 
added,  and  additional  sittings,  to  the  number  of 
500,  obtained.  A subscription  has  been  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  in  the  eastern  window  a 
testimonial  stained-glass  window,  to  the  Rev. 

Charles  Hesketh,  the  rector  of  the  parish. The 

enlargemeut  of  Trinity  Church  has  also  been  en- 
trusted to  the  same  builders.  The  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  W.  Culshaw,  of  Liverpool,  contemplate 
widening  the  church  nearly  SO  feet,  and  length- 
ening it  36  feet,  adding  a new  tow'cr  and  spire 
120  feet  high.  The  new  seats  will  hold  about  720 
people.  In  this  rapidly-increasing  town  and 
favourite  watering-place,  the  demands  for  extra 
church  accommodation  have  necessitated  these 
enlargements,  and  it  is  now  contemplated  to  build 
another  church  in  the  town. 

Louth. — At  the  first  meeting  of  the  cominitee 
for  the  restoration  or  rebuilding  of  the  parish 
church  of  Eotherhy,  a proposal  was  made  “That 
Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  bo  the  architect  to 
the  committee.”  To  this  an  amendment  was 
submitted  “That  Mr.  James  Fowler  and  Mr. 
Charles  Ainslic,  of  London,  be  joint  architects  to 
conduct  the  restoration  of  the  church.”  The 
amendment  having  been  negatived,  the  original 
resolution  was  carried.  It  was  also  resolved  that 
Mr.  Fowler  he  instructed  to  prepare  plans  for  the 
restoration  and  rebuilding  of  the  nave  and  tower, 
and  reseating  the  interior,  with  an  estimate  of 
each  j also  to  prepare  a plan  and  estimate  of  a 
vestry,  about  10  feet  3 iuches  square,  to  be  placed 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  or  elsewhere  ad- 
joiuingthe  chui-cli. 

Midlington  {RutlamT). — Ridlington  church  has 
been  rc-opened,  after  having  undergone  a restora- 
tion. The  church  was  iu  a very  dilapidated  and 
unsafe  condition,  when  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Hay,  having 
entered  upon  the  living,  set  about  the  work  of 
restoration.  Mr.  Henry  Parsons,  of  London, 
architect,  received  instructions  to  examine  the 
fabric,  which  was  found  in  a very  unsatisfactory 
condition,  aud  Mr.  Ilalliday,  of  Greetham,  was 
asked  to  do  the  work  without  any  competition,  at 
the  estimate  of  806L  The  architect  has  preserved 
ancient  relies.  The  nave  is  of  three  bays.  The 
pillars  on  the  south  side  are  circular,  with  moulded 
caps  and  buses, — on  the  north  side,  octagonal. 
The  carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Matthew  Irving, 
of  Leicester. 

Layton  {Ifilti), — The  parish  church  of  Boyton 
has  been  restored  and  re-opened.  In  the  old 
church,  at  the  w’est  end,  now  rebuilt,  says  the 
Wilts  Mirror,  there  were  two  flat  Norman 
buttresse.s,  showing  the  antiquity  of  the  church. 
Beneath  the  pavement  of  the  tower  a low  black 
sepulchral  slab  was  discovered,  the  style  of  carving 
upon  which  is  remarkable,  and  would  indicate  an 
antiquity  prior  to  the  Conquest.  The  ancient  font 
of  the  church,  placed  in  front  of  the  Manor  House, 
discovered  under  the  floor  of  an  old  cottage,  par- 
takes of  the  same  very  rude  antiquity.  The  state 
of  the  chancel,  the  oldest  part  of  the  existing 
building,  was  lamentable.  The  walls  were  above 
a foot  out  of  perpendicular,  broken  bricks,  rotting 
pews  of  gigantic  height,  windows  broken  and 
begrimed  with  damp,  a hideous  plaster  roof  falling 
upon  the  worshippers,  such  was  the  aspect  of  this 
part  of  the  building,  the  date  of  which  might  be 
fixed  at  about  12-10.  This  part  of  the  building  has 
been  restored:  the  roof  is  similar  in  formation  to 
tli.at  of  Ely  Cathedral.  The  north  wail  is  wholly 
new.  The  eastern  window  is  in  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  chancel.  The  east  window,  by  Mr.  A. 
Gibbs,  represents  our  Lord’s  Crucifi.xion,  with  the 
types  of  resignation — the  Virgin  on  one  side, — and 
of  Love  and  St.  John  on  the  other.  The  east 
lancets  are  memorials  to  the  Rev.  S.  Routh,  rector 


of  Boyton,  presented  by  his  family.  The  north- 
west lancet  contains  an  ancient  piece  of  glass,  with 
the  arms  of  Sir  Alexander  Giffard,  the  Crusader, 
whose  tomb  is  in  the  church.  The  pulpit  is  of 
stone.  The  arch  separating  the  chancel  from  the 
nave  was  cut  off  at  the  top  for  about  8 inches  by 
a flat  plaster  nave  roof,  which  exceeded  even  the 
chancel  roof  in  deformity.  The  gable  has  been 
raised  about  IG  feet,  and  is  now'  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  its  original  height.  The  old  roof  has 
been  gradually  let  down,  as  the  ends  of  the 
beams  decayed,  until  it  became  nearly  flat, 
with  just  enough  pitch  to  cause  the  rain  to 

run  olf. The  Warminster  Chapel,  containing 

the  tomb  of  the  Giflards,  has  been  restored. 
Under  the  slab  at  the  entrance,  a headless  skele- 
ton, probably  that  of  the  last  of  the  Giffards 
in  Edward  II.’s  reign,  w'as  found.  Tbo  west 
and  east  windows  have  been  restored,  the  rose 
windows  with  glass,  by  Messrs.  Horwood,  of 
Mells.  The  top  circles  contain  the  arras  of  the 
sees  of  York,  Worcester,  and  the  family  coat  of 
Giflard,  the  Crusader.  The  next  triplet  contains 
the  rehus  or  symbol  of  each  brother,  the  crozier 
w’ith  W.  G.,  for  Walter  Giffard  j G.  G.,  for  God- 
frey Giffard;  and  the  mitre  to  mark  the  Bishopric 
of  Worcester,  the  Red  Cross  of  St.  George,  the 
Standard  of  the  Crusader.  The  other  triplet  con- 
tains the  later  descent  of  the  Manor — the  Lam- 
bert, Benett,  and  Fane  coats.  The  centres  of  the 
large  quartrefoils  contain  emblems  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Temple,  the  Holy  Lamb,  the 
Angels  at  the  open  tomb,  and  St.  George  of 
England,  The  oast  window  in  the  chapel,  like 
the  west  or  rose,  partakes  of  a mixture  of  English 
and  Decorated  architecture.  The  glass  (by  Mr. 
A.  Gibbs,  of  London)  is  a memorial  of  the  minis- 
terial connection  between  Mr.  Fane  and  the 
parishioners  of  Warminster.  The  chapel  has  been 
mainly  restored  by  their  liberality.  The  centre 
light  contains  the  Charge  to  St.Peter, — the  other 
two,  St.  John  Baptist,  the  Preacher  of  Repentance, 
and  St.  Paul,  the  Preacher  of  Faith  : above  are  the 
four  Evangelists  and  the  symbols  of  the  Passion. 
The  south  windows  are  all  memorial,' — the  centre 
one  presented  by  Mr,  T.  II.  Wyatt,  the  diocesan 
architect.  The  nave  is  the  latest  jiart  of  the 
building.  The  east  window  has  been  moved  from 
the  chancel  and  placed  on  the  western  gable.  The 
roof  replaced  a flat  plaster  roof  about  a foot  below 
the  point  of  the  arch.  The  south  window,  which 
replaces  a ruinous  doorway,  has  baptismal  refe- 
rences. The  west  window,  of  Mells  manufacture, 
contains  the  arms  of  her  Majesty,  of  the  Lord 
Bishop,  and  of  Magdalen  College,  the  patron  of 
the  living.  The  architect  of  the  restorations  was 
Mr.  T.  li.  Wyatt;  the  builder,  Mr.  W.  Barnden  ; 
mason,  Mr. Trap;  plasterer, Mr.  Butcher;  painter, 
Mr.  T.  Harris;  master  masons,  John  Turner  and 
William  Handcock;  master  carpenter,  John 
Grist ; clerk  of  the  works,  Jlr.  John  Harding. 
The  church  has  been  restored  at  a cost  of  about 
2,000?. 

Lelyrave  {Leice.Her'). — The  Chancel  of  Bclgrave 
Church  is  about  to  be  restored,  from  plajis  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Evans  Christian,  of  London.  The 
tender  of  Mr.  B.  Broadbeut,  according  to  the 
Leicester  Advertiser,  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  work. 

Moorhovse  {Notts). — A new  Church  is  to  he 
built  for  the  small  parish  of  Moorhousc,  at  the 
cost  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons.  Mr.  B. 
Broadbent,  of  Leicester,  is  to  carry  out  the  works, 
Mr.  Henry  Clutton,  of  London,  is  the  architect; 
and  the  style  adopted  is  Continental  Gothic. 

Rochdale. — The  chief  stone  of  St.  Martin’s 
Church,  Castleton  Moor,  has  been  laid  on  Brunt 
Hill.  The  cost  of  the  church  is  estimated  at 
3,000?.  Mr.  Ernest  Bates,  of  Manchester,  is  the 
architect;  aud  the  contractor  for  the  stonework, 
for  1,760?.,  is  Mr.  Edmund  Taylor,  of  Eochdale; 
and  Mr.  John  Mills  h.as  undertaken  to  do  the 
woodwork  for  650?.  The  Early  Decorated  is  the 
style  chosen  for  the  church,  which  consists  of  a 
nave,  aisles,  north  and  south  trausept,  and  cbanccl. 
In  the  north-west  aisle  a tower  will  he  erected, 
which  will  he  surmounted  by  a spire,  rising  to  a 
height  of  140  feet  from  the  ground.  The  stone 
used  for  dressings  will  be  from  Summit,  and  the 
tracery  will  be  from  Halifax.  The  interior  of  the 
church  will  be  fitted  up  with  red  deal,  the  seats 
open  and  stained,  and  the  roof  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. There  are  to  bo  no  galleries,  and  the  church 
is  to  accommodate  GOO  people,  250  free.  The 
building  was  commenced  in  October,  1850,  and, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  finished  by  November  next. 

Lradford. — The  work  of  altering  and  restoring 
the  parish  church  will  shortly  be  begun,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hill,  joiner  and  builder,  having  received 
the  contract.  The  “faculty,”  authorising  the 


removal  of  the  west  gallery  and  the  altering  and 
removing  some  of  the  pews  in  the  body  of  the 
church  lias  been  received.  There  is  a fair  pro- 
spect, says  the  local  Observer,  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment being  made  with  pew  owners  in  the  east 
gallery  as  will  result  in  the  removal  of  that  ugly 
and  unsightly  object.  It  is  intended  to  re-hang 
and  elevate  the  bells  in  the  old  tower. 

Montrose, — A new  Free  Church  has  been  opened 
in  Castle-street,  Montrose.  It  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating 550  sitters.  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  the  architect.  The  cost,  including  the 
price  of  the  site,  was  1,400?. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Rushall  (Staffordshire). — The  tender  of  Mr.  E. 
Spencer  for  the  erection,  at  a cost  of  l,-12t}?.,  of  a 
police  station  at  Rushall,  has  been  accepted. 

Trysiill  {Staffordshire). — The  new  workhouse 
for  the  Grisdou  Union  has  recently  been  fioialicd. 
It  was  built  to  accommodate  120  inmates.  The 
site  is  an  elevated  one,  near  to  the  village  of 
Trysull,  and  the  buildings  form  a conspicuous 
object.  They  are  of  red  brick,  banded  with  blue, 
and  roofed  with  tiles.  In  plan  they  comprise 
three  distinct  groups.  The  front  is  appropriated 
to  the  board-room,  clerk’s  office,  vagrant  and  re- 
ceiving wards,  &c.  The  main  or  central  group, 
with  a frontage  of  155  feet,  accommodates  the 
various  classes  of  healthy  and  more  permanent  in- 
mates, the  females  being  on  the  left,  and  the  males 
on  the  right  of  the  master  and  matron’s  residence, 
which  forms  the  centre  of  the  range,  while  the 
third  group  is  formed  by  the  infirmary,  and  each 
group  is  divided  by  the  yards  of  the  respective 
wards.  The  water  supply,  contracted  for  by  Mr. 
Deeley,  of  Dudley,  is  obtained  from  a well  sunk 
on  the  premises,  and  pumped  up  to  a wrought-iron 
tank,  on  the  top  story  of  the  main  buildings, 
whence  it  is  laid  on  to  the  lavatories,  waterclosets, 
&C.  The  works,  including  fittings,  have  been 
cairied  out  by  Mr.  Ileveningham,  at  a cost  of 
2,595?.,  from  the  design,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  George  Bidlake,  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton, architect. 

Leicester. — The  following  tenders  for  the  va- 
rious work  required  in  rebuilding  the  Infirmary 
were  accepted: — Stonemason’s  work,  Mr.  Firn  ; 
carpenter  and  joiner’s,  Mr.  Clifton;  bricklayer's, 
slater's,  &c.,  Mr.  Collins;  plumbing  and  glazing, 
Mr.  Fozzard;  ironfouuder,  Mr.  Richards;  paintei', 
Mr.  Haynes. 

Lancaster. — The  tenders  for  the  erection  of 
six  almshouses,  four  of  which  are  under  Stock’s 
trust,  iu  the  Holmes,  having  been  opened,  Mr. 
Taylor,  who  is  at  present  engaged  in  exten- 
sive alterations  at  the  Turf  tavern,  was  declared 
the  successful  competitor,  at  the  sum  of  600 
guineas.  Mr.  Butterfield  is  the  architect. 


DRINKING-FOUNTAINS  ASSOCIATION. 

A cokteesaziore  in  furtherance  of  the  objects 
of  the  Free  Drinking-Fountains  Association  was 
held  in  St.  .lamos’s  Hall,  on  Thursday,  July  5. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  took  the  chair.  Dr. 
Lankester  made  an  address  on  the  qualities  of  the 
water  of  the  metropolis,  and  Mr.  John  Bell  read 
a paper  on  “Art,”  connected  with  the  drinking- 
fountains.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  better  council 
on  art-questions  will  now  prevail  in  the  Associa- 
tion.* Various  specimens  of  fountains  ■were  ex- 
hibited, as  was  also  a very  remarkable  drawing  by 
Mr.  George  Cmikshank,  illustrating  “The  social 
drinking  enstoms  of  society.”  A committee  has 
been  appointed  to  obtain  subscribers  to  an  en- 
graving of  this  work  and  assist  in  the  produetiou 
of  a large  picture  of  it  to  be  painted  by  the  artist. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Southampton. — The  foundation  stone  of  Holy- 
rood  National  Schools  has  been  laid.  The  site  of 
the  building  is  in  the  Warden’s  garden,  “God’s 
House,”  and  has  been  granted  by  the  Provost  aud 
Fellows  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  The  contract 
for  these  schools,  says  the  Hampshire  Advertiser, 
has  been  taken  by  Mr.  John  Gambling  for  600?. 
The  girl’s  school,  which  is  on  the  ground-floor,  is 
40  feet  by  16  feet,  and,  together  with  an  adjoin- 
ing class-room,  contains  space  for  about  100  girls 
and  infants.  The  hoys’  school,  together  with  a 
class-room  at  the  end,  is  -10  feet  by  16  feet,  and  is 
intended  to  hold  about  forty  scholars. 

Ifomhourne  {Staffordshire). — The  parochial 
schools  at  Wombourne  have  been  completed. 


* A correspondent  objects  tliat  the  water  supplied  to 
the  fountains  in  London  is  not  cool  and  pleasant  tasted, 
and  thinks  the  Society  should  set  itself  to  obtain  spring 
water.  Wc  have  not  heard  the  objection  before. 
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They  are  built  from  the  design  of  Mr.  George 
Bidlake,  of  Wolverhamptonj  architect,  by  Messrs. 
Hartlaiid  and  Addenbrooke,  and  consist  of  girls’ 
school-room,  39  feet  6 inches  by  18  feetj  boys’ 
school-room,  39  feet  6 inches  by  18  feet,  with 
class-room,  11  feet  by  12  feet,  to  each,  and  infant 
school,  30  feet  by  18  feet.  A teacher’s  residence, 
with  additional  accommodation  for  an  infant  mis- 
tress, is  built  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  schools. 
They  are  of  red  brick,  with  bandings  of  blue  brick, 
and  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  rooms  are  ceiled 
to  the  back  of  the  rafters,  which  are  stained  and 
varnished,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  tiles 
and  plain  cresting.  The  cost  of  the  buildings, 
including  boundary  and  fence  walls,  and  forming 
play-grounds,  has  been  1,275/. 

Birsfall  {Leicester.) — The  building  of  Birstall 
schools,  upon  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Millican& 
Smith,  has  been  commenced.  Mr.  Firn,  of  Leices- 
ter, is  contractor  for  the  stone  work,  &c.,  and  the 
carpenter  is  Mr.  llobinson,  of  Barkby. 


COUFTCILS  OF  COKCILIATION  BILL. 

The  Bill,  entitled  “Masters  and  Operatives,” 
is  now  before  a select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  the  following 
peers: — Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Cranworth,  Earl 
Granville,  Lord  St.  Leonards,  Earl  Derby,  Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  Overstoue,  Lord  Eaveusworth, 
Lord  Kingsdown,  Lord  Belper,  and  Lord  Wens- 
leydale. 

The  report  from  the  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  “ Masters  and  Operatives,” 
together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  committee, 
minutes  of  evidence,  appendix,  and  index,  have 
been  communicated  to  the  House  of  Lords,  pur- 
suant to  a message  of  Tuesday  last,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

The  select  committee  held  its  first  sitting  on 
Monday,  the  9tb,  and  will  meet  again  on  Friday. 

Lord  St.  Leonards,  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
last  week,  said  it  was  not  anticipated  that  it 
would  directly  operate  against  such  a strike  as 
had  lately  taken  place  in  London;  but  it  was 
hoped  that  it  would  prevent  strikes  taking  place 
at  all.  It  was  impossible  to  overrate  the  enormity 
of  the  evil  of  strikes,  or  the  urgent  necessity  for 
a remedy.  If  the  relation  between  masters  and 
operatives  was  fairly  looked  at,  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  operative  was  really  a limited  partner  in 
the  concern,  drawing  his  share  of  the  profits  in 
the  shape  of  wages,  although  not  responsible  for 
the  liabilities  of  the  firm.  It  was  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  be  had  a direct  interest  in  the  continu- 
ance of  the  business,  and  that  mutual  confidence 
and  regard  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed were  essential  to  the  interests  of  both. 
Lord  Eaveusworth  moved  that  the  Bill  be  read 
that  day  six  months.  He  believed  that  a court  of 
petty  sessions  would  give  more  satisfactory  judg- 
ment than  a court  of  conciliation  under  tliis  Bill, 
which  was  hastily  prepared  and  ill  digested,  and 
would  probably  be  attended  by  disastrous  cir- 
cumstances. The  Earl  of  Derby  supported  the 
motion  for  a second  reading,  but  believed  the  Bill 
would  require  serious  examination.  Lord  Gran- 
ville recommended  a select  committee,  in  which 
recommendation  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord 
St.  Leonards  concurred,  and  the  amendment  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  Bill  read  a second  time. 


THE  NINE-HOUES  MOVEMENT. 

A MEETING  of  the  building  trades  was  held  in 
St.  Martin’s  Ilall,  Long-acre,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  list  instant,  in  furtherance  of  this 
object.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Lord  Eobert 
Montague,  M.P.  There  was  a very  numerous 
attendance. 

The  Chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  said,— IJe 
felt  sure  that  no  acrimonious  language  would  mar  what 
had  hitherto  been  conducted  with  great  temper  and  dis- 
cretion. There  were  two  questions  before  them,  but  they 
had  been  mixed  up  and  confused  by  those  interested,  who 
had  raised  the  cry  that  they  required  ten  hours’  wages  for 
niue  hours’  labour.  There  were,  however,  two  questions 
for  consideration.  The  first  was  the  fair  and  proper  dura- 
tion of  daily  labour,  and  the  second  was  the  amount  of 
wages  they  were  to  receive.  Now,  the  question  of  labour 
was  one  thing  and  that  of  wages  was  another.  The  first 
question  was,  what  was  a fair  day’s  wages?  Lord  Cran- 
worth had  thought  to  settle  the  question  by  laying  it  down 
that  wages  should  be  the  subject  of  a free  bargain  bct\veen 
the  employers  and  the  employed.  But  how  could  there  be 
any  free  bargain  when  the  capitalist  could  close  his  works 
and  still  revel  in  luxury  and  enjoyment,  while  the  work- 
men  must  submit  to  any  terms,  or  pine  away  of  starvation 
and  die,  both  themselves  and  their  families  ? Then  they 
were  told  that  wages  must  be  regxilated  by  the  principles 
of  political  economy.  The  pet  maxim  of  political  economy 
was  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market.  But  should  the  labour  of  man  be  subject  to  the 
higgling  and  bargaining  of  the  market?  Was  labour  to 


be  dealt  with  like  cotton?  As  to  the  second  part  of  his 
subject— the  quantum  of  daily  work  which  a man  ought 
to  perform.  Many  of  them  had  an  hour’s  walk  to  work, 
and  the  same  to  return  home,  and  they  often  could  not 
help  that,  because  they  could  not  always  change  their 
residences  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  be  near  their  work. 
1 hen  they  often  had  to  have  their  meals  away  from  home, 
and  it  was  only  fair  to  say  that  nine  hours’  work  repre- 
sented twelve  hours’  labour. 

Mr.  Cremer  (a  carpenter),  moved  the  first  resolution,— 
‘‘That  we  believe  our  request  for  a reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour,  justified  by  the  first  principles  of  political 
economy,  and  that  by  the  increased  skill  and  rapidity  of 
manipulation  acquired  by  the  workmen  the  necessity  for 
the  ten-hours  syitem  has  passed  away,  the  building  ope- 
ratives, in  conjunction  with  machinery,  being  enabled  to 
produce  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  society  by 
labouring  nine  hours  per  day.” 

The  speaker  adduced  extracts,  from  the  W'orks  of  Adam 
Smith  to  refute  the  statement  of  Lord  St.  Leonard’s  re- 
cently made  in  the  house  of  Lords  that  the  demand  for  the 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  political  economy.  He  further 
asserted  that  labour  was  not  a marketable  commodity, 
and  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  such.  Mr.  Pitt,  painter, 
seconded  the  resolution,  and  recommended  organization, 
after  which  the  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Howard, bricklayer, moved  thesecondresolution  ; — 
“ lliat  the  meeting  regrets  the  late  refusal  of  the  mas- 
ter builders  to  discuss  the  nine-hours  question  with  a 
deputation  from  the  men,  believing  such  refusal  to  be 
inimical  to  the  interests  and  position  of  the  employers, 
and  calculated  to  engender  embittered  feelings  between 
themselves  and  their  workmen  at  a time  when  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  render  the  interests,  welfare,  and 
progress  of  both  identical.  Being  convinced  that  the  con- 
cession we  seek  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our 
physical  and  the  expansion  of  our  intellectual  and  moral 
powers,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  press  our  claim  until  it  has 
been  conceded.” 

Mr.  Major,  a plasterer,  seconded  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Potter  then  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man, whicli  was  carried  amidst  loud  applause. 


THE  “BUILDER’S”  LAW  NOTES. 

Fartnersliip. — Breach  of  Trust. — Where  one 
partner  committed  a breach  of  trust,  it  has  been 
decided  by  the  Master  of  the  Eolls  that  the  other 
partner  has  a right  to  dissolve  the  partnership; 
such  dissolution  to  take  eifect  from  the  date  of  the 
notice  of  the  dissolution. — Essell  v.  Hayward. 

Metropolis  Local  Manayement  Act. — A Dis- 
trict Board,  under  the  above-mentioned  Act,  may 
assess  a parish  to  an  amount  greater  than  is 
rcquii'ed  for  the  outlay  within  its  own  limits,  if 
such  assessment  he  by  a general  rate  throughout 
the  district  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  district  at 
.large.  It  is,  however,  competent  for  the  Board, 
ill  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  in  cases  where  the 
outlay  is  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a part  of  a 
district,  to  exempt  from  the  rates  that  part  which 
enjoys  no  benefit;  and  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  in  a recent  case,  refused  to  interfere  with 
such  discretion. — Barish  cf  St.  Boiolph  v.  The 
Whitechapel  District  Board. 

Wills. — Sliakspeare’s  House. — Mr.  John  Shak- 
speare,  by  will  in  1856,  bequeathed  to  his  execu- 
tors 2,500/.  out  of  his  personal  estate,  “ to  he  laid 
out  by  them  as  they  shall  think  fit,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  trustees  of  Shakspeare’a  house, 
in  forming  a museum  at  Shakspeare’s  house,  in 
Stratford,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  they 
shall  think  fit  for  giving  effect  to  my  wishes.” 
This  bequest  was  held  by  Vice-Chancellor  Wood 
to  be  void  for  uncertainty,  and  the  same  opinion 
was  held  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lords 
Justices  on  appeal. — Thompson  v.  ShaJespeare. 

Shareholder'. — If  the  entry  of  a person’s  name 
upon  the  register  of  a company  be  sufficient  to 
identify  him,  a mis-spelling  of  the  name  will  not 
release  him  from  liability  as  a shareholder.  An 
acceptance  of  shares  by  a person  in  writing,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  company’s  deed,  must 
be  proved  in  order  to  fix  him  as  a contributory, 
and  the  fact  of  his  name  being  on  the  registry  is 
not  of  itself  sufficient. — Re  Olerenshaio, 


STATE  OF  BATTEESEA-PARK. 

SlE, — A few  days  ago  I strolled  through  Batter- 
Eca-park,  and  saw  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art 
lately  introduced  there.  The  swampy  fields  of 
days  happily  gone  by,  where  the  lower  class  of 
Londoners  were  wont  to  epeud  the  Sabh.ath  in 
frivolity  and  crime,  now  converted  into  a splendid 
garden,  looked  truly  beautiful:  the  once  silvery 
Thames  flowed  by  in  its  sombre  blackness,  yet  a 
shade  brighter  than  it  did  last  year. 

In  my  ramble  from  enchantment  to  enchant- 
ment in  this  lovely  garden,  I was  forcibly  re- 
minded of  a picture  which  was  in  your  journal  a 
few  weeks  back  (an  east-end  tea-garden,  with  a 
black  ditch  skirting  the  edge)  ; for  here  is  a ditch 
black  and  stagnant,  running,  or  I should  say  stand- 
ing, in  the  gardens,  surrounded  by  flowers,  shrubs, 
trees,  and  in  many  places  hidden  from  view  by 
long  grass.  Little  children  played  and  gamboUed, 
attended  by  their  parents  or  nurses,  out  for  the 
good  of  their  health,  each  enjoying  the  most 
blissful  ignorance. 


But,  although  the  cesspool  (for  such  it  is)  was 
almost  covered  up,  its  disagreeable  odour  rose 
most  painful  to  my  sensitive  nasal  organ. 

Should  the  ranger  or  commissioners  fail  to  profit 
by  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent  C.  S.,  many 
fond  mothers  may  regret  taking  their  children  to 
this  spot.  A Knioutsdribgeite. 


CLUB  CHAMBERS  FOE  CLERKS. 

Sib, — 'With  reference  to  a “ City  Clerk’s  ” social 
want,  I would  repeat  the  following  suggestion, 
oll’ered  some  fifteen  years  since  : — 

Say  100  bachelor  clerks  (no  great  number  out 
of  upwards  of  7,000)  subscribe  each  their  50/. 

This  amount  will  purchase  the  land,  create  a 
club-house,  provided  with  spacious  coffee-room, 
library,  smoking-room,  lavatories,  bath-room, 
water-closet  and  cloak-room,  separate  sleeping 
rooms,  kitchen  offices,  with  wash-house,  laundry, 
Ac.,  Ac.*  Rent  to  each,  say  from  Ss.  per  week ; 
washing,  from  Is. ; food,  from  3s.  6d.  per  week, 
provided  they  dined  out. 

The  advantages  are  such,  that  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  great  surprise  that  there  should  not 
have  been  some  ten  or  twenty  established;  but 
the  fact  is,  our  young  men,  with  some  of  tho 
, middle-aged,  are  so  fast,  that  the  accumulation  of 
50/.  is  difficult  to  attain.  P. 


RECENT  PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
BUILDING. 

MACniNERT  TOR  CUTTING  AND  DRESSING 
Stone. — A.  I”.  Hewton,  Chancery-lane,  London. 
A Communication.  Dated  2l8t  December,  1859. 
The  blades,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  their 
teeth,  are  made  thicker  in  cross  section  at  their 
cutting  edges  than  at  the  back.  The  teeth  may 
be  chisel-shaped,  or  the  saw  edges  may  consist  of 
chisels  c.'irried  between  metal  bands  or  plates.  The 
kind  of  blade  preferred  is  made  with  long,  vertical, 
chisel-shaped  teeth,  the  uppermost  being  set  the 
most  forward,  and  the  others  receding,  so  that 
when  the  saw  commences  to  operate  the  teeth  will 
come  into  action  in  succession,  instead  of  simul- 
taneously. The  invention  also  includes  several 
arrangements  of  mechanism,  in  which  these  blades 
are  employed  for  cutting  and  dressing  stone.  Tho 
invention  cannot  be  described  in  detail  without 
reference  to  the  di'awings. 

A Kiln  on  Oven  for  Burning  Brices,  Tiles, 
Ac. — A.  J~.  yeicton.  Chancery-lane,  London.  A 
Communication.  Dated  22nd  December,  1859. 
The  kiln  or  oven  is  built  of  an  annnlar  form,  and, 
by  preference,  sunk  in  the  ground,  so  as  to- leave 
the  roof  only  exposed.  This  inclosed  annular 
space  is  divided  radially  into  compartments  by 
sliding  doors,  and  each  compartment  is  connected 
by  a radial  flue  with  a concentric  annular  smoke 
chamber  which  surrounds  the  central  chimney- 
shaft,  and  is  connected  therewith  by  short  lateral 
flues.  Dampers  are  provided  for  shutting  off 
coramuiiication  between  the  radial  flues  and  the 
smoke-chamber,  and  the  compartments  into  which 
the  kiln  or  oven  is  divided  are  closed  at  top,  and 
fitted  with  openings  which  may  be  shut  when 
required. 


REMAINDER  OF  WORKS  SELECTED  BY 
ART-UNION  OF  LONDON  PRIZEHOLDERS. 

From  the  Royal  Academy;  20/.  andupwards. — AnEnplish 
Pastoral,  by  H.  B.  Willis,  210/. ; Tbe  Nile  Raff,  F.  Dillon, 
120/. : Chastity  (marblestatue),J.  Durham,  106/. ; The  First 
StepiuLife,  Mrs.  E.  M.Warfi,  75/.;  Volunteer  Movement  in 
the  Studio,  J.  Ballantyne,  65/. ; The  Sexton’s  Sermon,  H.  S. 
Marks,  63/. ; Fisherman’s  Cottage,  J.  Cassie,  50/.  j Loch 
Faed  Bute,  J.  F.  Buchanan,  3i/.  10s. ; The  Sister ’.s  Prayer, 
J.  A.  Fitzgerald,  20/.;  A Cottager,  Wanstead,  J.  W. 
Haynes,  25/. ; A Fisherman’s  Hut,  W.  llemsley,  4"/.  5s.; 
Going  a Milking,  W.  Lucas,  jun.,  20/. 

From  the  Society  of  Britiih  j4r/js/s.— Summer  on  the 
Thames,  W.  W.  Gosling,  lOO/. ; River  View,  J.  C.  Ward. 
60/. ; A Sea  Breeze,  J.  Henzell,  35/.;  Fishing-boats  off 
Lundy  Island,  W.  West,  35/. ; A Scene  in  Brittany,  E.  J. 
Cobbett,  30/. : A Shepherd's  Home,  E.  A.  Pettit,  30/. ; 
Mounts  Bay,  G.  Wolfe,  45/. ; A Lane  Scene,  J.  C.  Ward, 
25/.;  Girl  with  Blackberries,  J.  T.  Peele,  30/.;  On  the 
River  Looe,  W.  Pitt,  2"/.;  at  Mouutreoux,  J.  P.  Petlitt, 
25/.;  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  G.  Wolfe,  25/.;  Pont  Aber, 
Cowarch,  J.  Steele,  25/. ; On  theTavey,  W.  Williams,  20/. ; 
At  Willesborough  Lees,  J.  J.  Wilson,  20/. ; Tho  Daughter 
of  Jerusalem,  J.  Bouvier,  sen.,  28/.;  The  W'^arrener's  Boy, 
J.  Duvall,  15/.  15S. 

From  the  Water-colour  Society. — Venice  from  the  Ritilto, 
by  W.  Callow,  70/. ; Moel  Shabod,  5.  P.  Jackson,  42/. ; Auld 
Robin  Grey,  Mrs.  Criddle,  30/.;  Clovelly,  S.  P.  Jackson, 
30/. ; The  Fountain  and  Red  House  Hotel,  Treves,  J. 
Burgess,  junior,  15/. 

From  the  A’eu>  Water-colour  Society. — Interior  of  the 
trathedral  of  Cefalu,  Carl  Werner,  "8/.  I5s.;  Port  Madoc, 
H.  C.  Pidgeon,  40/.;  a Salmon  Leap,  D.  H.  McKewan, 
52/.  lOs. ; Place  Pucelle,  G.  Howse,  40/. ; Wha’s-bridge  on 
the  Dudden,  D.  H.  McKewan,  31/.  los, ; Esa,  Coast  of 
Nice,  T.  L.  Rowbotham,  30/. ; Toll  demanded,  H.  War- 
ren, 21/. ; At  Weir  Gifford,  P.  Mitchell,  25/. ; An  Old  Mill, 
Eskdale,  D.  H.  McKewan,  14/.  I4s.  ; Stringing  Egg  Shells. 
Emily  Farmar,  15/. ; View  on  the  Swale,  W.  Telbin,  36/.  15s, 

•*  Scarcely. 
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From  the  Institution  of  Fine  Arts. — The  Close  of  a Sum  • 
mer  Day,  G.  A.  Williams,  25L;  Head  of  Loch  Lomoml, 
J.  T.  Walton,  2()L ; Tlie  Haunt  of  the  Kingfisher,  J. 
Adams,  20L  j Carrickfergus  Castle,  J.  Godet,  20/. ; An 
Interesting  Topic,  H.  King,  20/. ; Ferreting,  E.  Tolley,  18/. ; 
The  Lake  of  Geneva,  II.  E.  Tindall,  20/. 


THE  LABOUR-MARKET  IN  THE 
PROVINCES. 

At  Liverpool,  the  change  of  hours  conceded  hy  some 
has  been  introduced  more  generally.  The  reduction, 
however,  has  not  been  granted  by  one  extensive  firm, 
that  of  Messrs.  Holme  & Nicol,  who  are  said  to  object 
more  to  tlie  mode  of  application  than  the  principle. 
They  have  the  Free  Library  at  Shaw’s  Brow  in  hand,  but 
have  been  allowed  time,  under  the  circumstances,  by  the 
Library  Committee. 

The  Leeds  masons,  .as  intimated,  have  followed  the 
joiners  by  striking  for  objects  similar  to  those  just  attained 
by  the  latter.  The  employers  refuse  to  accept  and  sign  a 
code  of  rules  adopted  by  the  men.  The  master  builders 
have  conceded  to  their  bricklayers  an  advance  in  their 
wages  of  from  26.s.  to  27s.  per  week ; and  the  strike  which 
was  apprehended  in  this  department  of  the  building  trade 
is  thus  avoided.  The  men  have  also  given  twelve  months’ 
notice  of  their  intention  to  ask.  to  be  paid  by  hour  instead 
of  by  week. 

The  Bradford  stonema.sons’  strike  may  be  said  to  be  at 
an  end. 

The  York  joiners  arc  settling  into  good  luidcrstanding 
with  their  employers,  who  have  agreed  to  the  advance  in 
wages  and  reduction  in  Saturday  time  asked  for. 

At  t‘(M//e/on/,  says  the  A’eu'f.m//e  Cour/int,  the  workmen 
employed  in  its  staple  trade,  that  of  glass  bottles,  have 
given  notice  to  strike  for  an  advance  of  wages,  and  the 
movement  is  general  all  over  the  district. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  RIVER  THAMES. 

On  this  important  subject  Dr.  Letbeby,  in  a 
report  to  the  City  Sewers  Commissioners,  says  : — 

111  the  spring  quarters  of  the  last  two  yeans  I 
have  bad  to  report  to  you  of  the  putrid  condition 
of  the  river,  and  to  discuss  the  circumstances 
which  have  attended  itj  hut  this  year  I am  re- 
lieved from  that  necessity,  for  up  to  the  present 
time  the  river  has  not  been  oO'ensivo.  In  point  of 
fact  it  would  appear  from  the  analyses  which  I 
lately  made  of  the  water,  and  a comparison  of 
them  with  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Lamhe  and 
Dr.  Rostock  in  1828,  that  the  riv’er  is  now  in  its 
normal  condition.  At  that  time  the  water  of 
the  Thames  at  high  tide  at  Lambeth  and  Bl.ack- 
friars  contained  only  about  27  grains  of  dis- 
solved matter  in  the  gallon,  which  is  not 
much  above  the  natural  proportion  of  its  con- 
stituents at  from  Teddington-lock  to  Wands- 
worth J and  during  the  whole  of  the  present  year 
this  has  been  nearly  the  proportion  found  in  the 
water  at  high  tide  at  Londoii-hridge.  Last  month 
the  highest  proportion  was  32  grains  in  the  gal- 
lon, hut  at  all  other  times  of  this  year  it  has 
ranged  from  2i<  grains  to  27  grains  in  the  gallon ; 
and  of  these  from  two  to  four  grains  were  organic. 
Last  year,  however,  at  this  time  the  water  con- 
tained 9-t  grains  of  soluble  matter  in  the  gallon, 
and  the  yeai-  before  it  contained  nearly  141  grains, 
of  which  from  11  to  12  were  organic.  Little  by  little 
it  went  on  increasing  until  it  amounted  in  August 
and  September  to  from  300  to  400  grains  in  the 
gallon,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the  river 
was  most  oflensive.  The  source  of  these  impurities 

1 have  already  described — they  were  derived 
from  the  sea  water  and  the  stagnant  sewers.  A 
long  continuance  of  dry  and  warm  weather  had  so 
diminished  the  supply  of  water  from  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  river,  that  the  oceanic  wave  was  not 
kept  hack  to  its  usual  confines,  but  advanced  far 
upwards  into  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  brought 
with  it  its  organic  and  saline  impurities.  Then 
came  the  heavy  showers  which  Hooded  the  sewers 
and  washed  out  the  stagnant  matters  that  the 
torpid  stream  had  been  unable  to  dislodge.  In 
this  way  a large  quantity  of  impurity  was  dis- 
charged into  the  idver,  for  the  proportion  of  solid 
matter  in  the  storm  sewage  is  olten  as  much  again 
as  that  in  the  sewage  of  dry  weather.  When 
these  storms  occurred  at  the  How  of  the  tide, 
the  foul  matters  were  carried  upwards  by 
the  stream,  and  were  thus  a cause  of  serious 
annoyance;  while  at  other  times  they  seemed  to 
net  in  a beneficial  manner  upon  the  river  by 
diluting  and  carrying  the  impurities  seaward. 
The  present  state  of  the  river  has  evidently  been 
secured  by  the  continuance  of  wet  weather.  In 
the  month  of  May  last  year,  the  total  rainfall  in 
London  was  but  2 inches — whereas  in  the  cor- 
responding mouth  of  this  year  it  has  amounted  to 
3'7  inches.  In  June  of  last  year,  it  was  bai’ely 

2 inches,  and  of  the  year  before,  only  1’2,  hut  in 
the  three  weeks  of  the  present  month  it  has  been 
4'6  inches.  The  wet  days  have  also  been  more 
numerous,  and  therefore  the  supply  of  fresh 
water  to  the  Thames  more  continuous.  This 
is  the  principal  circumstance  which  has  charac- 
terized the  present  season,  and  it  has  mani- 
festly been  the  principal  agent  in  securing 
the  normal  condition  of  the  river ; for  as  regards 
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the  effects  of  temperature  on  the  water,  the  dif- 
ferences up  to  the  present  time  have  not  been  so 
marked  as  to  have  exerted  any  important  influence. 
At  this  time  last  year,  and  the  year  before,  the 
Thames  vzas  very  offensive,  notwithstanding  that 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  water  during  the 
month  of  May  was  nearly  a degree  lower  than  it 
has  been  daring  the  present  year.  The  conclu- 
sions, therefore,  to  be  deduced  from  these  facts 
are,  that  the  main  causes  of  the  putridity  of  the 
river  .are  a great  c.xcess  of  sea  water  far  up  iu  the 
stream,  and  a large  amount  of  organic  matter 
from  the  stagnant  sewers,  both  of  which  are 
due  to  a continued  absence  of  rain,  and  to  the 
sudden  flushing  of  the  sewers  during  the 
upper  flow  of  the  tide.  A certain  temperature 
is,  of  course,  necessary  to  the  putrefactive 
changes,  for  they  do  not  progress  with  any  re- 
markable activity  below  the  temperature  of 
sixty  degrees ; but  when  the  heat  of  the  water 
rises,  as  it  did  in  June,  July,  and  August  of  last 
year,  to  a mean  temperature  of  seventy-two 
degrees,  the  changes  are  exceedingly  rapid.  There 
is  an  additional  mischief  at  such  a time  from  the 
decomposing  mud  upon  the  exposed  banks  of  the 
river.  Dr.  M'William,  of  her  Majesty’s  Customs, 
has  so  recently  inquired  into  the  effects  of  the 
river  miasms,  and  has  so  clearly  shown  that  they 
have  not  yet  produced  the  mischief  which  was 
anticipated  of  them,  that  I need  not  here  discuss 
this  subject.  Happily  for  us,  there  is  evidently 
some  condition  wanted  to  make  “this  filthy  river 
capable  of  generating  cholera,  or  of  forming  a soil 
fit  for  the  germination  of  the  seeds  of  that  dis- 
order when  introduced  into  it.”  But  this  is  no 
argument  for  the  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions, 
or  for  disregarding  every  means  for  abating  the 
noisome  condition  of  the  river.  Nor  is  it  a reason 
for  temporising  with  the  misebiof,  by  resorting  to 
any  doubtful  expedient  that  may  merely  servo  as 
a disguise  for  the  nuisance.  Alrcndy  I have  re- 
ported on  this  matter,  and  have  directed  your 
attention  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  proposed  plan 
for  deodorizing  the  river  by  means  of  perchloride 
of  iron.  But  since  then  I have  ascertained  that 
the  perchloride  is  highly  charged  with  a compound 
of  arsenic,  which  is  exceedingly  poisonous.  A 
sample  of  the  liquid,  furnished  to  me  by  the 
patentee,  ^Ir.  Dales,  and  described  hy  him  as  the 
same  as  that  used  in  the  experimental  inquiries 
for  the  Board  of  Works,  has  yielded  from  290  to 
297  grains  of  chloride  of  arsenic  per  gallon.  If, 
therefore,  the  sewage  of  London  were  deodorized  in 
the  way  proposed,  there  would  be  discharged  daily 
into  the  Thames  as  much  as  227  pounds  of  chloride 
of  arsenic.  I cannot  tell  you  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of-this,  but  it  would  be  equivalent  to 
casting  into  the  river  about  one  hundred  weight 
and  a half  of  powdered  arsenic  daily.  It  is  true 
that  the  poison  would  he  diluted  with  a large 
quantity  of  water,  and  with  many  millions  of 
gallons  of  sewage,  hut  a knowledge  of  this  fact 
would  afford  no  relief  to  our  apprehension  of 
danger,  or  to  the  anxiety  that  must  be  felt  lest  the 
accumulated  effects  of  the  poison  might  in 
the  course  of  a very  short  time  be  dangei’ous  in 
the  extreme. 

The  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  a 
copy  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Corporation,  as 
well  as  to  the  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works. 


Eandhoolc  of  the  Mechanical  Arts  concerned  in 
the  Construction  and  Arrangement  of  Dwelling- 
houses  and  other  Buildings.  By  Roueiit  Scott 
Burn.  2nd  edition.  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edin- 
bui-gh  and  London.  18G0. 

When  first  published,  this  work  was  intended  ex- 
clusively for  the  use  of  colonists  and  emigrants. 
Very  considerable  additions  have  been  made  in 
the  present  issue,  to  a great  extent  in  the  shape  of 
extracts  from  “The  Book  of  the  Farm,”  so  that, 
although  still  chiefly  of  value  to  settlers  and  others 
thrown  on  their  own  resources,  it  will  be  found 
useful  as  a skeleton  text-book  for  the  student  at 
home.  It  is  illustrated  with  504  engravings,  is 
clearly  written,  and  is  altogether  a valuable  little 
book. 


Address  to  Trades'  Unionists  on  the  Question  of 
Strikes.  By  Malcolm  Ross,  Bradford.  London: 
W.  Tweedie, 

Unions  amongst  workmen  are  a fact  of  onr  times 
that  must  be  acknowledged  and  received  as  a fact, 
however  unwelcome  to  masters  under  its  present 
aspects;  but  much  can  be  done  both  by  men  and 
masters  towards  directing  them  into  channels 
really  useful  to  the  working  classes,  without  being 


so  obnoxious  and  injurious  to  employers,  to  trade, 
and,  though  last,  not  least,  to  workmen  them- 
selves, as  they  have  been.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  unions  should  have  sought  to  obtain  un- 
reasonable objects  iu  objectionable  ways,  but  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  in  the  eye  of 
some  masters  requests  (“demands”  they  have 
too  often  assumed  the  shape  of)  neither  unrca.son- 
able  nor  objectionable,  in  themselves,  have  been 
looked  upon  as  both,  and  hence  to  be  resisted. 
That  some  of  the  procedure  of  trades’  unions  has 
been  both  objectionable  and  unreasonable  as  well 
as  extremely  injurious,  not  only  to  the  masters,  hut 
to  the  men  themselves,  it  has  not  been  left  exclu- 
sively to  either  the  masters  or  the  periodical 
press  to  point  out ; for  not  a few  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  workmen  also  have  done  so  with  ability 
and  cogency  of  argument  and  demonstration.  In 
the  threepenny  tract  under  notice,  Mr.  Ross,  who 
is  himself  a workman,  severely  reprobates  one  too 
frequent  resource  of  a desperate  kind  by  trades’ 
unions  in  the  attempt  to  benefit  their  members, — 
namely,  strikes,  with  which,  indeed,  such  unions 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  almost  syno- 
nymous in  meaning,  although  there  is  really  no 
necessary  or  essential  connection  between  them, 
since  it  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  much  more 
consistent  with  the  main  purposes  of  these  unions, 
that  is,  with  the  joint  interests  of  the  unionists, 
that  resort  should  be  very  rarely,  if  ever,  had  to 
strikes,  however  hcneficiHl  it  may  be  considered 
to  bold  them  in  terrorem  over  refractory  or  uu- 
reasonable  masters. 

Trades’  union  strikes,  says  Ross,  are,  in  their  nature 
and  action,  the  most  unjustifiable  means  which  can  be 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  keepint;  the  rate  of  wages  at 
a high,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  an  equitable  standard,  and 
for  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  On  account  of  their  coercive  character. 

2.  Because  they  inflict  an  irreparable  injury  on  the 
morals  and  habits  of  workpeople. 

3.  Because  of  the  injury  they  do  to  the  general  trade  of 
the  country. 

4.  On  account  of  their  natur.al  and  logical  impotence,  as 
manifested  hy  their  repeated  failures. 

5.  Because  they  prevent  better  means  being  employed 
to  elevate  the  people,  for  whose  pretended  benefit  they 
arc  brought  about. 

As  an  example  of  those  better  means  to  which 
he  alludes,  and  which  he  would  like  to  sec  adopted 
by  trades’  unions,  ‘be  adduces  trades’  union  co- 
operative workshops  and  factories  : — 

“ Wiien  trades’  union  co-operative  workshops  and  fac- 
tories,” he  remarks,  “are  in  regular  working  order,  the 
wages  given  there  will,  most  propably,  become  a standard 
in  each  separate  branch  of  trade.  When  working  men 
capitalists  have  to  compete  with  th;ir  goods  in  the  general 
markets  of  the  country,  they  will  get  to  thoroughly  un- 
derstand what  the  wage-fund  will  allow  to  each  workman, 
skilled  and  unskilled.  They  will  be  able  practically  to 
solve  many  problems  as  regards  remnneration  for  labour 
and  the  requisite  number  of  hours  for  work,  which  one- 
sidedcominittees  are  scarcely  qualified  todo.  Tliey  will  then 
be  in  a condition  to  offer  employment  to  tho.se  workmen 
who  are  disliked  by  masters,  and  to  whose  dismissal  are 
owing  many  causes  of  contention,  wiiere  they  do  not  lead 
to  combined  strikes.  Above  all,  they  will  be  the  most 
likely  men  to  suggest  wise  remedies  for  grievances, 
whether  they  oiigmate  with  the  masters  or  the  work- 
people, since  they  will  perceive  that  their  own  interests 
will  be  best  npheid  by  the  trade  which  they  follow  being 
least  disturbed.  Once  let  working  men  share  in  the  profits 
of  their  own  capital,— let  them  realize  the  idea  of  success 
being  achieved  by  incessant  application, — let  them  begin 
to  practically  understand  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  as  itnffects  both  the  produce  and  the 
labour  markets,— and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
evil  day  of  strikes  will  have  passed  away,  with  all  its 
attending  miseries  and  workhouse  associations. 

What  say  you,  shall  you  carry  these  suggestions  out  to 
their  legitimate  end?  Then  first  of  all  u.se  your  great 
influence  in  staying  the  threatened  renewal  of  the  London 
strike  in  the  building  trades.  Let  the  object  for  which 
that  strike  is  again  to  be  renewed,  be  worked  out  by  the 
means,  and  in  the  manner,  I have  advised.  In  such  a 
way,  if  you  can  prove  that  even  eight  hours’  work  per  day 
is  sufficient  (and  I do  not  see  but  what  it  yet  might  be !) 
to  serve  for  all  your  personal  and  domestic  requirements, 
let  the  change  be  so  brought  about  that  it  will  produce  no 
suffering  to  yourselves  or  your  fellow-creatures,  and  no 
injury  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country.” 

Nor  are  such  means  of  turning  trades’  unions  to 
really  useful  and  beneficial  purposes  the  only  ones 
that  suggest  tliemselves  : there  are  others,  such  as 
a system  of  emigration  for  behoof  of  the  un- 
employed, by  which  means  the  employed  unionists 
would  not  only  benefit  tbeiv  fellow-workmen, 
whether  unionist  or  non-unionist,  but  also  them- 
selves, by  the  removal  of  such  surplus  labour- 
hands  from  the  field  of  competition  with  them  for 
a share  of  the  profits  of  the  capital  of  the  country. 
By  a strange  perversity,  however,  it  so  happens 
that  because  this  was  suggested  by  those  opposed 
to  strikes,  an  obnoxious  face  was  put  upon  it  by 
the  unionists,  who  resisted  the  idea  as  derogatory 
to  their  class,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  it  as 
a benefit;  and  we  shouldnot  wonder  but  that  a simi- 
lar fate  awaits  even  the  suggestion  of  co-operative 
work-shops  and  factories,  as  well  as  stores,  which 
latter  are  being  successfully  carried  out  in  the 
North  of  England,  much  to  the  advantage  and 
comfort  of  the  working  classes  there.  Iu  fact, 
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anything,  however  good  and  however  beneficial 
to  the  workmen,  is  likely  to  be  resisted  that  will 
interfere  with  the  prospects  of  those  who  live 
npon  their  fellow  workmen  by  the  pernicious 
system  of  strike  organizations. 

It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
dear-bought  experience  will  now  speedily  open 
the  eyes  of  the  working  classes  to  their  true 
interests  in  such  matters;  and  the  little  tract 
under  notice  is  just  an  evidence  of  the  working 
out  of  so  desirable  an  end. 


VARIORUM. 

The  ninth  part  of  “Ure’s  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines,  new  edition  (Longman 
& Co.),  chiefly  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged, 
and  edited  by  R.  Hunt,  F.R.S.,”  has  been  issued. 
It  concludes  the  elaborate  article  on  “Iron,”  and 
proceeds  to  the  end  of  letter  L,  and  of  the  second 
volume.  The  more  important  articles  contained 
in  this  part  are  on  Lead  (an  extended  one,  but  not 
containing  much  practical  information  for  our 
professional  readers),  and  on  Lamps,  Light-houses, 
Leather,  Ac.  Wo  need  not  repeat  the  favourable 
opinion  already  expressed,  by  us  as  well  as  others, 
in  reference  to  this  standard  work : Ure’s  Dic- 
tionary is  a well-known  book,  now  more  than 

ever  useful  and  valuable  to  all  classes. The 

Board  of  Works  for  Hackney  district  have  issued, 
in  a printed  form,  “ A General  Report  on  the 
Works  executed  by  the  Board.  By  James  Love- 
grove,  Assoc.  Inst.,  C.E.,  Surveyor  to  the  Board.” 
From  this  document  it  appears  that,  since  1856, 
14,596?.  have  been  expended  upon  sewers  for  the 
district,  calculated  to  benefit  3,418  houses,  and  an 
area  of  588  acres.  Ten  miles  and  a half  of  sewers 
of  various  sizes  have  been  executed.  The  average 
cost  has  been  5s.  Sid.  per  foot.  Of  new  houses, 
337  have  been  erected,  and  815  drained,  at  a 
private  costof  5,185?.  Gravel-paths  about  Hackney 
are  being  paved,  and  several  drinking-fountains 
have  been  erected.  Many  other  useful  works 

have  been,  and  are  being,  carried  out, A little 

twopenny  treatise  on  “ The  Art  of  Swimming, 
for  Begiuuers,  by  J'ames  Bennett,  M.D.,  LL.D.” 
(Lea,  Warwick-lane),  contains  some  useful  and 
curious  information,  tims  given  almost  gratis,  by 
an  experienced  swimmer.  In  a nation  who  “ go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,”  as  we  do,  swimming 
ought  to  be  as  universal  an  accomplishment  as  it 
is  in  the  Sandmeh  Islands,  where  the  human 
species  seems  to  be  amphibious,  or  semi-fish  semi- 
flesh  in  its  nature.  The  little  treatise  under 
notice  will,  as  far  as  possible,  we  dare  say,  obviate 
the  objection  of  the  cautious  gentleman  who 
would  not  trust  his  precious  corporation  in  the 
water  till  he  learnt  to  swim ; but  learners  are  to 
be  advised  to  take  their  lessons  with,  rather  than 
without,  “the  fluid  element.” 


UtisallaiMs, 

Paintehs’  Coitpant.— ExnrniTiON  of  Speci- 
mens OF  Decouative  Aht. — The  successful  com- 
petitors— viz.,  Messrs.  Kershaw,  Simkin,  Edmetfc, 
and  M'Douall — were,  at  a full  court  on  Wednes- 
day, the  4th  inst.,  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  company  and  certificates  of  merit  for 
specimens  of  decorations  in  Arabesque,  marbling, 
grainiug,  and  writing.  876  persons  of  all  classes 
have  visited  this  exhibition  during  the  month  it 
has  been  open. 

Remititeeation  of  the  Essex  County  Sur- 
veyor.— The  committee  appointed,  at  the  Essex 
quarter  sessions,  to  consider  the  principle  upon 
which  the  county  surveyor  should  he  remunerated 
in  future  for  works  exceeding  1,500?.,  reported 
that,  having  referred  to  the  order  of  court  con- 
taining the  appointment  of  the  county  surveyor, 
and  the  terms  of  his  remuneration,  they  are  of 
opinion  that  the  exception  extends  to  all  new 
works,  alter.ttious,  additions,  or  improvements 
exceeding  in  amount  the  sum  of  1,500?.  for  any 
one  such,  and  not  merely  to  any  excess  of  expendi- 
ture in  such  cases  over  tiiat  sum.  The  committee 
recommended  that  such  remuneration  should  be 
according  to  the  usual  rate  of  professional 
charges,  but  that  no  extra  charge  should  be  made 
for  travelling  or  other  incidental  expenses.  Capt. 
Budworth  said,  in  the  committee  they  moved  the 
usual  sum  of  5 per  cent.,  but  it  was  thought  there 
might  be  larger  works  in  which  the  5 per  cent, 
would  be  more  than  adequate,  or  there  might  be 
matters  on  the  other  side  with  which  the  Court 
would  no  doubt  deal  liberally,  but  judiciously. 
Mr.  J.  0.  Parker  said  they  did  not  think  of  any- 
thing over  5 per  cent.  It  was  stated  that  any- 
thing over  that  would  not  be  professional.  The 
report  was  agreed  to. 


THE  BUILDER. 


The  Proposed  Leeds  Coen  Exchang-e. — 
Fifteen  sets  of  plans  for  the  proposed  new  Corn 
Exchange  have  been  sent  in.  Tljey  were  opened 
by  the  committee,  and  ordered  to  he  placed  in  the 
Civil  Court. 

Fadl  op  a Ceiling. — Mr.  John  Call,  optician, 
Grey-street,  Newcastle,  was  exposed  to  a con- 
siderable loss  on  Saturday  last,  by  the  fall  of  his 
shop  ceiling.  About  one-half  of  the  entire  ceiling 
fell  down,  destroying  plate-glass  cases  and  their 
contents  to  the  value  of  not  far  from  100?.  In 
this  building  age,  one  would  have  expected  the 
art  of  ceUing-makiiig  to  have  arrived  at  such 
perfection  as  to  have  prevented  an  accident  like 
this. — G-aieshead  Observer. 

Inauguration  op  Banbury  (New)  Cross. — 
The  Foresters’  Court  of  the  district  have  inaugu- 
rated the  new  cross  at  Banbury.  The  foresters 
rode  to  the  cross,  in  grand  parade,  preceded  by 
a lady,  but  not  on  “ cock-horse,”  nor  probably 
had  the  lady  “ bells  on  her  toes,”  though  she 
may  have  had  “rings  on  her  fingers.”  An  address 
suitable  to  the  occasion  was  duly  delivered  by 
one  of  the  w'hite  lady’s  attendant  foresters. 
The  cavalcade  included  Robin  Hood,  Friar  Tuck, 
and  other  characters  with  winch  modern  poetry 
still  keeps  alive  the  meuiory  of  the  olden  times  of 
merrie  Slierwood.  Old  English  sports  in  the  field 
closed  the  festival. 

Antiquity  of  the  Church  at  Ditton. — 
Extensive  repairs  have  lately  been  going  on  in 
this  venerable  churcb.  In  cutting  away  some  por- 
tion of  the  old  building  for  the  formation  of  a new 
vestry-room,  an  arch  was  discovered  constructed 
of  the  Tuphos  or  Tupha  stone — the  same  as  that 
of  which  a consider.able  portion  of  the  ancient 
Pharos  at  Dover  Castle  was  built.  The  Maidstone 
Journal  says, — Mr.  Knocker,  in  a lecture  on  the 
antiquities  of  Dover,  alludes  to  this  stone  as  oue 
which  he  thinks  “is  found  nowhere  in  this  part  of 
Europe,  save  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Tiber;”  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Egyptians  as  a stalactical 
concretion. 

Leicester  Architectural  and  Arch.eolo- 
GICAL  Society. — At  the  last  meeting  of  this 
society  various  objects  of  archteological  interest 
were  exhibited,  and  Mr.  Gresley  read  a paper  upon 
“Newstead.”  The  secretary  distributed  to  the 
members  present  copies  of  a paper  upon  armorial 
windows  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  in 
Woodhouse  Chapel,  Charnwood  Forest,  read  last 
year  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols,  F.S.A.,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  society  at  Loughborough.  It  was 
resolved  that  a special  meeting  should  be  called  to 
make  arrangements  for  an  evening  soiree  of  the 
society  to  be  held  shortly  in  Leicester,  and  that 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business  should  be  held  at  the  close  of  the 
year ; these  arrangements  to  he  independent  of  the 
contemplated  excursion  and  meeting  at  Rugby. 

Public  Works  at  Adelaide. — The  South- 
Australian  Register,  in  Its  last  summary  for 
England,  says, — “ With  respect  to  the  Colonial 
Architect’s  department,  in  which  extensive  changes 
have  recently  been  made,  it  appears  that  a sum  of 
25,290?.  was  laid  out  under  the  control  of  that 
officer  during  the  last  )ialf-year.  The  staff  of 
that  office  has  been  subject  to  considerable  reduc- 
tions of  late,  the  post  of  Assistant  Colonial  Archi- 
tect having  been  left  vacant  from  the  loth  of 
November  last.  It  is  now  understood  that  the 
office  is  to  be  annihilated.  A statement  indicating 
the  details  of  the  expenditure  on  various  public 
works  during  the  half-year  last  past  shows  that 
among  the  principal  works  in  progress  or  com- 
pleted are  the  South  Australian  Institute,  Dry 
Creek  Labour  Prison,  New  Registry  Offices,  New 
Treasury  Offices,  Observatory  and  Observer’s 
bouse.  Additions  to  Lunatic  Asylum,  Casualty 
Hospital,  Gaol  at  Robe  Tovvn,  New  Adelaide  Hos- 
pital, New  Custom-house,  Police-station,  and 
Court-house,  Port  Adelaide;  Custom-house,  Court- 
house, and  Post-Office,  Port  Augusta;  and  various 
other  court-houses  ahd  police-stations.  The  total 
amount  expended  in  public  works  during  the  half- 
year  under  notice  was  234, 754?.,  viz. : — 

By  Colonial  Architect ^£’23,290 

By  Superintendent  of  Telegraphs,  in  con- 
structing new  lines  /.I/-! 

By  Railway  Engineer,  for  construction  and 

extension 125,653 

Waterworks  expenditure  20,311 

By  Central  Board  of  Main  Roads,  inclusive 

of  surplus  labour  expenditure 45,il6 

By  Harbour  Trust 3,30o 

Clearing  channel  of  River  Murray  (say  cost 
relating  to  half-ycui-)  "50 

^e'234,754 

In  addition  to  this  expenditure  for  the  half-year, 
the  sum  expended  on  public  works  by  Municipal 
Corporations  and  District  Councils  during  the 
whole  of  1859  was  13,637?.  Id'S.  Id. 
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The  Projected  Public  Road  through 
Htde-park. — We  regret  to  learn  that  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works  has  no  intention  at  pre- 
sent of  doing  anything  towards  opening  the  much- 
required  direct  communication  between  the  dis- 
tricts north  and  south  of  Hyde-park. 

The  Stockport  Surveyorship. — Mr.  John 
Whittaker,  jun.,  of  Heaton  Norris,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  office  of  surveyor  to  the  Stockport 
town  council,  by  a majority  of  twenty-six  to  ten 
votes.  There  were  nine  candidates. 

A Steam  Elephant. — One  of  Taylor’s  patent 
traction  engines  called  “ steam  elephants,”  built 
at  the  Britannia  Works,  Birkenhead,  for  the 
Dutch  Government,  for  use  in  the  docks  at  Flush- 
ing, when  tested,  it  is  said,  drew  a load  of  14  tons 
13  cwt.,  going  up  and  down  hill,  turning  corners, 
Ac.,  with  ease. 

The  Great  Eastern. — Intelligence  from  New 
York  announces  the  arrival  in  that  city  of  the 
Great  Eastern  on  June  28;  that  is,  eleven  days 
after  her  departure  from  Southampton.  A great 
croH’d  had,  of  course,  assembled,  to  give  her  an 
enthusiastic  reception.  Her  average  rate  of  speed 
was  something  less  than  300  miles  a day : the 
greatest  speed  she  attained  was  14i  knots  an  hour 
— considerably  short  of  what  was  anticipated. 

ELECTRO-pnoTO-TELEGRAPHY.  — A Florentine 
abbe  now  in  Paris  has,  it  is  reported,  made  a won- 
derful discovery  in  connection  with  photography 
and  electricity.  He  is  able,  in  sending  a tele- 
graphic message,  to  produce,  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  wire,  a facsimile  of  the  writing  that 
the  message  has  been  sent  in.  The  idea  of  an 
autographic  telegraph,  however,  is  not  new, 
although  the  connection  of  photography  (if  it 
really  be  such  as  alleged)  with  electric  telegraphy 
does  seem  to  be  a novelty. 

Gas. — The  Sunderland  Gas  Company  have  re- 
solved to  extend  their  works,  and  a piece  of 
ground,  ten  acres  in  extent,  has  been  purchased 
near  the  “ Blue  House,”  Hendon,  whereon  a new 
gas-work  is  shortly  to  he  ei-octed,  having  a gas- 
ometer 123  feet  in  diameter,  and  28  feet  in  depth. 

At  tliQ  annual  meeting  of  the  Brechin  Gas- 

Light  Company  it  was  resolved  that  the  rent  of 
consumers’  meters  (1,900)  be  lowered  from  2s.  6d. 
to  2s.  per  aunura,  and  a dividend,  at  the  rate  of 
94  per  cent,,  was  declared,  free  of  income-tax, 
being  a rise  of  a half  per  cent,  on  the  previous 

dividend. The  Alyth  Gas  Company,  says  the 

Montrose  Revieiv,  have  resolved  to  divide  6 per 
cent.,  and  carry  to  the  sinking  fund  15?.  out  of 
their  total  income  of  400?.  Great  disappointment 
is  felt  by  the  community  that  no  reduction  in  the 
price  of  gas  is  to  take  place.  Here  it  is  lOs.  per 
thousand  feet,  being  the  highest  price  paid  in  any 
town  in  Pcotlund. 

Lending  Money  to  Workmen. — Important 
TO  Masters. — At  the  Wolveriiumpton  petty  ses- 
sions, a journeyman  locksmith,  late  in  the  employ 
of  Mr.  lienjiunin  Walters,  master  locksmith,  was 
summoned  by  Mr.  Walters  for  leaving  his  employ- 
ment without  having  completed  liis  agreement,  by 
w’liich  he  bound  himself  to  serve  for  two  years,  the 
complainant  at  the  same  time  lending  him  4?.  173., 
to  he  repaid  in  Is.  instalments  weekly  j and  the 
agreement  stating  that,  “iu  case  the  whole  of  the 
said  sum  of  4?.  17s.  shall  not  be  repaid  by  me,  or 
I shall  be  indebted  to  the  said  Benjamin  Walters 
in  any  further  sum  of  money,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  within-mentioned  term,  then  I do  hereby 
agree  not  to  quit  his  service  until  I have  fully  paid 
all  such  sum  or  sums  of  money,  and  give  to  the 
said  Benjamin  Walters  fourteen  days’  notice  in 
writing,  before  leaving  his  service.”  Complainant 
deposed  that  the  defendant  had  given  the  required 
notice  to  leave,  but  inasmuch  as  he  was  indebted 
to  him  (complainant),  in  the  sum  of  5?.  4s.  6d.,  he 
could  not  legally  leave  his  work,  The  magistrates 
declined  to  convict,  as  the  man  bad  served  the 
specific  time  for  which  he  had  agreed  with  tlic 
complainant,  who  wanted  the  magistrate.?  to  do 
that  which  a small  debts  court  would  not  do,  viz., 
order  imprisonment  in  the  event  of  non-payment. 
The  complainant  would  then  have  lent  money  with 
an  advantage  on  his  side  that  no  usurer  iu  the 
kingdom  could  secure.  Having  lent  the  man  the 
money,  the  complainant  could  have  stopped  it 
from  Lis  wages  without  consulting  him.  With 
such  an  agreement  in  his  possession,  it  would  be 
quite  possible  for  an  employer  to  lend  a workman 
money,  and  keep  him  in  perpetual  bondage.  Mr. 
Walters  said  that  every  lockmaker  iu  Wolver- 
hampton made  such  agreements,  that  convictions 
were  constantly  taking  place  upon  them,  and  that 
he  had  himself  taken  proceedings  successfully 
against  twenty-five  of  his  men  at  different  times, 
under  similar  circumstances.  The  magistrates 
said  complainant  might  appeal,  hut  the  case  must 
be  dismissed. 
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Buiidebs’  Dinnees. — Sir:  The  workmen  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  John  Jay  had  their  annual 
excursion,  on  Saturday  last,  to  Rosherville 
Gardens,  and  about  220  sat  down  to  a substantial 
and  satisfactory  dinner.  Mr.  Jay  contributed 
35Z.,  and  several  of  the  architects  and  merchants 
subscribed  handsomely.  Surely  if  this  were  more 
generally  adopted  in  the  building  firms,  it  would 
tend  to  create  a better  feeling  between  employer 
and  employed. — One  of  the  CoiiMiTTEE. 

IvNiGninooD  OF  AN  English  Engineer. — 
The  Manchester  Advetiiscr  announces  that  a 
former  fellow  citizen,  Mr.  "SV.  G.  Ginty,  has  had 
conferred  upon  him,  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
Brazils,  the  rank  of  a Knight  or  Chevalier  of  the 
Imperial  Order  of  the  Rose.  Mr.  Ginty  is  engi- 
neer-in-chief of  the  City  Canal  and  other  impor- 
tant public  works  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  Traffic  Returns  of  Railways,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  the  week  ending  June  23, 
amounted  to  539,230^. ; and  for  the  corresponding 
week  of  Ia8tyearto502,-140/.;  showing  an  increase 
of  36,790/.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  eight  rail- 
ways having  their  termini  in  the  metropolis 
amounted  to  237,220/.  j and  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1859  to  221,821/.;  showing  an  increase 
of  12,399/. 

Small-pox  and  Vaccination  Hospital. — It 
has  been  resolved  th.at  in  consequence  of  the  fre- 
quent return  of  epidemics  of  small-pox,  and  of 
the  crowded  state  of  the  hospital,  steps  should  be 
forthwith  taken  to  provide  a separate  building  or 
wards  to  receive  the  more  urgent  cases,  and  thus 
afibrd  additional  accommodation  to  the  public  and 
security  to  the  patients.  In  accord.ance  with  this 
resolution  applications  for  plans  and  estimates 
were  made,  and  eventually  a tender  accepted  from 
Mr.  John  Perry,  for  building  two  additional  wards 
to  the  hospital  for  the  sum  of  3,358/.,  and  these 
wards  are  to  be  proceeded  with  at  once. 

The  Conseevatite  Land  Society. — At  the 
thirty-first  qiiarterly  general  meeting  of  the 
members,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  inst..  Sir 
Lawrence  Palke,  hart.,  in  the  chair,  it  appeared 
that  the  society  has  acquired  its  forty-first  estate 
by  a second  purchase  in  Herts,  close  to  the  Hert- 
ford Terminus,  which  estate,  in  twenty-six  lots, 
will  be  olTered  to  the  members  on  the  18th  inst. 
On  the  same  day  will  likewise  be  allotted  twenty- 
six  plots,  being  the  first  portion  of  the  Roehampton 
Park  estate.  The  sites  selected  are  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  estate,  partaking  of  both  the 
Richmond  Park  and  Putney  Heath  boundaries,  and 
the  finely-wooded  scenery,  and  the  immunity  of 
being  built  against,  which  the  Royal  Park  and 
Putney  Heath  both  secure.  The  plots  range  in 
price  from  102/.  7d.  to  696/.  ISs.  6d.  eacli;  the 
quantities  varying  from  36t  perches  to  la.  Ir.  3p. 

A New  Stone-Cutting  Machine. — We  were 
not  a little  surprised  the  other  night  at  seeing  a 
small  machine  planned  by  Mr.  H.  Ross,  foreman 
to  Mr.  Craig,  constructed  and  erected  upon  the 
green  island  along  the  side  of  the  river  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  pavement,  and  by  which  Mr. 
Ross  says  a man  and  boy  M’ill  accomplish  the 
labour  of  four  men  who  cut  by  the  ordinary 
method,  at  the  same  time  saving  a great  deal  of 
unnecessary  labour.  The  machine  is  set  in  motion 
by  means  of  a large  fly-wheel  which  is  driven 
about  by  manual  labour.  A piston  is  attached  to 
a crank  fixed  to  the  wheel,  and  extends  to  an 
upright  bar  in  the  frame  which  gives  it  motion, 
in  this  way  bringing  the  whole  lever  power  to 
bear  on  the  movements.  The  afl’air  is  only  in  a 
temporary  condition  merely  to  try  its  practical 
utility,  and  if  successful  will  be  adopted.  We 
observe  that  “I).  Ross,  Patentee,^'  was  printed 
upon  the  machine. — John  O'Groat's  Journal. 

Reforjiatohy  Schools. — The  annual  report  of 
Mr.  Sydney  Turner,  inspector  of  reformatories  in 
Great  Britain,  states  that  the  number  of  boys  in 
these  institutions  at  the  end  of  1859  was  2,636, 
and  of  girls  CIO  ; but  another  school  for  girls  is 
urgently  required.  During  the  year  108  of  the 
inmates  emigrated,  57  were  sent  to  sea,  143  were 
apprenticed  or  placed  in  service  by  the  managers, 
212  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  friends,  or 
were  placed  in  service  by  them,  103  absconded, 
and  were  not  recovered.  Of  those  who  enlist  or 
go  to  sea,  a large  proportion  turn  out  well.  Of 
tho  whole  number  (637)  of  boys  aud  girls  dis- 
charged from  English  refonnatories  up  to  the  end 
of  1858,  above  half  (333)  are  known  to  be  living 
honestly,  and  maintaining  a good  character.  The 
total  expenditure  for  the  year  was  72,893/.,  of 
which  the  Government  paid  for  maintenance 
51,681/.,  the  parents  1,604/.,  and  16,169/.  was 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions.  Mr.  Turner 
speaks  very  favourably  of  the  condition  of  the 
reformatories. 
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Association  of  Foremen  Engineers. — 'Ibe 
usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  society  took 
place  at  their  rooms,  St.  Swithin’s-lane,  City,  on 
the  7th  instant;  Mr.  J.  Newton,  of  the  Mint,  in 
the  chair.  After  tho  transaction  of  the  routine 
business.  Mr.  James  Robertson,  iron  merchant,  of 
Bankside,  read  a paper  on  the  Development  of  the 
Iron  Trade. 

Friend’s  Panorama  of  Canada,  St.  James’s 
Hall. — The  variety  of  talent  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Washington  Friend  in  his  entertainment,  “Two 
Hours  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,”  enforces 
recognition.  The  art  may  not  be  very  high,  the 
acquirements  not  altogether  complete ; but  when 
a gentleman  paints  you  a panorama,  describes  it 
very  forcibly,  sings  you  some  songs,  plays  the 
pianoforte,  the  violin,  the  banjo,  .and  the  harp, 
and,  moreover,  opens  your  eyes  to  the  extent  and 
importance  of  one  of  our  most  important  depend- 
encies— ^just  now,  too,  invested  with  an  extra 
interest, — you  must  be  very  unreasonable  if  you 
are  not  amused  and  gratified.  Speaking  for  our- 
selves, wc  certainly  were  both,  aud  were  glad  to 
see  the  room  well  filled,  as  a reward  for  the  skill, 
tact,  and  energy  displayed. 


TENDERS 

I'or  Wolhampton  Church,  Berks.  Mr.  J.  Juhnson, 


architect : — 

Weller  if2,coo  o o 

Dnve,  Brothers  1,785  0 0 

Hollis 1,520  0 0 


For  new  roof  and  restorations  to  Brandon  Parva 
Church,  Norfolk.  Mr.  John  Daymoiid  Ellis,  architect, 
Norwich ; — 

Uan-cll  £i79  o o 

Woodbine 4 56  0 0 

Skipper 424  8 0 

Miller 412  0 0 

Boardman  (accepted)  385  1 1 6 


For  Shorehani  and  Mid-Sussex  Line  Stations.  Mr.  R. 

Jacomb  Hood,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 

Pearson  & Doughiiey,  and  Mr.  William  Trego : — 

Fabian jtfll,040  0 0 

Hack  (t:  Son 10,6'26  0 0 

Downs  10, .544  0 0 

Loogmirc  & Bruce lo,34  l 0 0 

Bushby 10,182  0 0 

McLennan  & Bird g,666  0 0 

Todd 0.300  0 0 

Rudkin,  junior  g,0O2  o o 

Reynolds 8,853  0 0 

Pickford  k Co 8,770  0 0 

Evans,  Brothers 8,7'13  0 0 

Dales  [accepted) 8,463  0 0 


For  house  at  Whitboiirne,  Herefordshire,  for  Mr.  E. 
Bickerton  Evans.  Mr.  E.  ■V\^  Klmelic,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Messrs.  Batstone  & Hunt; — 

Mansfield  & Sons ^£25, "45  0 0 

Gascoyne 25,227  0 n 

Lucas,  Brothers 24,960  0 0 

Myers  24,7.53  0 <i 

McCann  & Evcral 23,750  0 0 

Barnsley  .t:  Sons  23,300  0 0 

Wood  & Son  22.740  0 0 

Broadbent  (accepted) 21,500  o 0 


For  house  at  Wanstead,  Essex,  for  Mr.  L.  Hart.  Mr. 
G.  R.  Noble,  architect 

Pritchard  .^3,000  0 0 

Perry  s.ggs  0 i) 

Dove,  Brothers 2,965  0 0 

Hill  & Son 2.947  10  0 

Hill,  W 2,g08  0 0 

CondiT  2,8.09  0 0 

Hedges  2,856  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  a house  near  Clicrtscy. 
Mr.  W.  Walker,  architect.  Quautities  by  Messrs.  Lans- 
dowD,  Bloomsbury  : — 


Oailcs  . . . . 
Hockey  . . 
Macey. . . . 
Mansford 
Wilson  . . 

Myers 

Nicholson 


Including  Lodge. 
. . ie‘8,S8u  0 0 
. . 7.969  0 0 
..  7.787  0 0 
..  7.778  0 0 

..  7,380  0 0 

. . 7.280  0 0 

. . 7,238  0 0 


For  new  schools  and  class-rooms,  Princcss-strect,  Nor- 
wich, for  the  Rev.  Julin  Alexander.  Mr.  John  Dayniond 
Ellis,  architect,  Norwich 

Lacey 4£'683  10  0 

Brooks  (accepted) 6f9  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  Small  Pox  and 
Vaccination  Hospital,  Upper  Holloway.  Messrs.  WiU 
Hams  S:  Smith,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
James  Dudley ; — 

Fatinau  & Fotheringham 3,845  0 0 

Foster 3,.'.7g  (>  0 

Turner  & Sons 3,439  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner 3,400  0 0 

Perry  (accepted) 3,358  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  St.  Andrew’s  Schools, 
Lambeth ; — 

Sawkins  & Vokins i£205  10  0 

Clmttcr 193  0 0 

Jeffs,  Brothers  (accepted)  183  0 i) 


For  Congregational  Chapel,  Morctnn-in-Marsh,  Glou- 
cestershire. Messrs.  Poultoii  & Woodman,  Reading, 
architects : — 

Wood  & Son ..^■1,128  0 0 

Young  & Co 1,050  0 0 

Turner  930  6 n 

Sharpe 690  0 0 

Gore  (accepted)  Bio  0 0 

N.B.  All  the  above  tenders  include,  in  addition,  the  old 
materials  of  the  present  chapel. 


For  building  ten  houses  for  Mr.  Marflcet,  Carshalton, 
Surrey.  Mr.  E.  C.  Wade,  architect ; — 

A. ....  r,  r. 


Wilsou  jfc'2,461  0 0 

Downs  2,120  0 0 

Fowler  1,934  0 0 

Smith 1,493  0 0 


For  fittings  and  finishings  to  77,  Aldgate-strect,  for  the 
Worshipl'ull  Company  of  Talluvi-chandlers.  Mr.  William 
Snooke,  architect : — 

Rider .^491  0 0 

Piper  493  0 0 

Mare  487  0 0 

Colis  475  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner 470  0 0 

Wells 452  0 0 

Coleman  4 tg  0 0 


For  storage  reservoir  for  the  Torquay  Water-works : — 

Wilcocks  sL'-i.QiO  0 0 

Royds  & Wittie; 3,490  15  0 


Slaplrford  Abl/olts  C/iurch.—Wc  arc  asked  to  insert  the 
following  detailed  and  corrected  list  of  Tenders : — 


For  rebuilding 
Church  & Chan- 
cel complete. 

For  Hot  Water 
Apparatus. 

Reduction  for 
repairing  and 
restoring  Chan- 
cel, instead  of 
rebuilding. 

Reduction  for 
Pitch  Pine 
instead  of  Wain- 
scot. 

Brown  & Ro- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

biiison  

2,920 

I4S 

139 

200 

Beever  

2,496 

199 

220 

274 

Savill 

2,471 

142 

217 

72 

Dove,  Brothers 

0,295 

105 

130 

195 

Spane 

2,082 

157 

117 

30 

Hammond  .. 

2,275 

143 

227 

For  repairs  and  alterations  to  the  Bcrlford  Arms  public- 
liousc.  Commercial-road,  for  Mr.  Masters : — 


Lidbetter  j^'459  0 0 

Brake 359  h 0 

Fox 315  0 0 

Williams,  Brothers 305  0 0 

Hodges 227  0 0 


For  new  gallprics,  &c.,  to  the  Congregational  Church, 
Kentish-town.  Mr.  E.  M.  Habcrslion,  archilect; — 


Batterbury .;£8!3  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham "20  0 0 

Williams,  Brothers fiS5  0 0 

Lambell 665  0 0 

McLennan  & Bird 614  0 0 

Porter 637  0 0 

Hall 616  0 0 


Trnllong  Chtirc/t.— Sir : Observing  in  your  last  impres- 
sion the  list  of  Tenders  for  " Trallong  Church  Restora- 
tion ” from  a local  paper,  and  finding  them  not  exactly 
correct,  we  have  to  state  there  were  only  the  following 
three  Tenders  given  in.  and  not  four,  as  represented ; — 
With  Hauling.  Without  Hauling. 
Griffiths  & Son..  500  0 0....^480  0 0 

Williams  & Son  450  0 0 ....  400  0 0 

W. Williams (acc.)  402  14  6 ....  382  14  6 

W'e  had  in  our  estimate  (as  stated  distinctly  in  writing) 
included  the  whole  of  the  chancel  and  vestry  roofs,  of 
new  framed  oak.  The  other  contractors  did  not;  and 
this,  of  course,  made  a great  difference  in  the  estimates. 
Mr.  William  Williams  (the  accepted  tender)  subsequently 
was  requested  by  the  committee  to  fuiuish  an  estimate 
for  the  work  above  stated,  aud  which  said  tender  now 
amounts  to  475/.  without  hauling,  and  being  within  5(,  of 
our  original  tender,  which  included  the  whole.  Mr. 
Williams  has  just  told  us  that  tho  committee  has  also 
given  him  the  hauling  in  addition  to  the  above  (la.st 
week',  as  at  this  time  of  tlie  year  it  is  very  inconvenient 
for  the  farmers  to  si)are  then-  teams  for  that  purpose. 

GaiFFiTiis  & Sox. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

PorUca  f'uwiUihi. — Sir:  Aa  thoro  are  five  or  laoro  "Jlr.  Ilooda, 
Loudon,"  will  you  oblige  tno  by  stating  In  your  next  that  tho  drink- 
ing fountain,  given  by  Mr,  Fanlkuer,  I’ortaea,  was  erected  by  "Wil- 
liam Hood,  UpporThamei-stioet.  London"  t— W,  H. 

51.  (better  cutruat  tho  bust  to  souio  person  used  to  monldlng.  A 
gelatine  mould  would,  probably,  be  ths  best).— E.  51.  C— U.  W,— 
Another  of  tlio  Unsucoeisful  (wo  know  nothing  of  the  decision  by  the 
Ilearls  of  Oak  Benefit  Society.  We  have  received  seveiat  coiuplsin- 
Ing  Utters).— H.  T.  B.  (we  do  not  know.  One  arohitcct  of  that  n.ime. 
Sir.  John  Blake,  of  Oswestry,  died,  we  regrot  to  say,  a few  months 
ago).— 51.  B.  I.  B.  A. — R.  R.  (yea).— Old  Loudon  (yea  : with  thanks). — 
J.  H.  E. — A Competitor. — J.  N.  P. — W.  R. — A I’rscUcal  51an,— T.  D.— - 
F.  W,  II,— G.  B.  A.— J.S.— C.  S.  B.  (Transactions  of  Yorkshire  Agricul- 
tural 8ooiety).-E,  K.  F,-H.  L,-F.  J.  N.— E.  W,  (It  could  not  bo 
legally  removed). — J,  N.— G,  3.— Poor  Man  (it  depends  on  local  circum- 
stances. Imiuire  ou  the  spot).- II.  E.— H.  R.— J.  R.  C.— Subscriber 
|we  are  unable  to  assist). 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^fc.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  PnblWier  of  the  JJuilder,'* 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
'^Editor,”  and  NOT  to  the  “Publisher." 

Post-office  Orders  and  Pemittances  should  be 
made  pagable  to  Mr.  Morris  P.  Coleman. 
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The  Intmiational  Statistical  Confess. 

I EALERS  of  the  Builder 
do  not  require  to  be  in- 
formed how  much  they 
are  concerned  with  the 
science  of  political  arith- 
metic. The  judicial,  the 
sanitary,  the  industrial, 
and  the  commercial  divi- 
sions of  statistics  are 
necessary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objects  of 
our  publication.  It  is 
obvious  that  not  a step 
could  be  taken  towards 
the  structural  formation 
and  sanitary  arrangement 
and  regulation  of  towns, — 
towards  the  provision  and 
planning  of  churches, 
schools,  hospitals  and 
asylums,  workhouses,  pri- 
sons, or  public  buildings 
of  whatever  other  class,  with- 
out data,  such  as  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  congress,  now 
sitting  at  Somerset  House 
and  King’s  College,  to  devise 
improved  means  for  eluci- 
dating and  supplying.  The  longer 
our  journal  runs  on,  however,  the 
more  we  are  astonished  at  a necessity 
for  showing  what  is  the  range  and  character  of 
the  architect’s  study  and  pursuit.  lu  the 
present  case,  we  are  surprised  that  no  intima- 
tion to  us  of  the  congre.ss,  should  have  been 
deemed  necessary  ; and  that  needless  trouble 
should  have  been  given,  even  in  our  procuring 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  which  is  supplied 
to  the  daily  journals.  It  has  happened  occa- 
sionally that  our  profession  ha.s  been  accused 
by  such  as  those  who  are  the  promoters  of 
statistical  congresses,  of  not  co-operating  suffi- 
ciently in  one  department  of  the  objects  above 
referred  to.  It  is  clear,  however,  that,  con- 
sidering the  Builder  has  done  as  much  as  most 
journals  to  disseminate  information  in  some 
of  the  branches  of  statistics,  omission,  or  a neg- 
lect of  duty,  is  not  always  on  the  professional 
side. 


latter  to  that  subject  so  nearly  concerning  all 
who  are  interested  in  building  property  and 
investment,  statistics  of  the  subdivisions, 
transfers,  and  burthens  of  real  property  or 
laud. 

At  a preliminary  meeting  Mr.  Williams 
read  his  note  upon  the  second  .subject.  He  ex- 
plained that  at  former  meetings,  the  Congress 
had  expressed  itself  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
registration  of  landed  property  and  the  sys- 
tematic collection  of  facts  connected  w'ith  it, 
and  regretted  that,  from  the  absence  of  a 
general  national  map  and  book  of  reference, 
England  was  not  in  a position  to  contribute 
the  materials  necessary  for  a general  scheme  of 
statistical  inquiries  applicable  to  this  question, 
as  specially  recommended  by  the  Vienna  Con- 
gress. He  stated  the  objects  of  registration  to 


programme  includes  Statistics  of  Prices,  and 
of  Wages  in  the  principal  Trades,  the  heads  of 
inquiry  being  set  forth  at  considerable  length, 
with  suggested  basis  tables,  by  Mr.  W.  New'- 
march  ; whilst  Mr.  J.  Crawfurd  shows  what 
details  will  be  necessary  in  the  Statistics  of 
Banks. 

The  fifth  section,  of  which  Lord  Stanhope 
is  president,  includes  two  subdivisions, — 
“Census”  and  “Militaryand  Naval  Statistics.” 
These  heads  as  stated,  do  not  show  the  whole 
importance  of  the  subjects  comprised  under 
the  section.  In  the  programme,  Enumera- 
tion of  Population,  and  Existing  Methods 
in  connection  with  the  Recommendations  of 
the  Congress,  are  treated  by  Mr.  Hammack, 
and  “ Occupations  of  the  People,”  by  Dr.  Fan*. 
In  the  second  subdivision  of  the  programme, 


be  to  increase  the  security  of  titles  and  the  towards  the  subject  of  the  general  Statistics  of 


value  of  real  property  by  facilitating  its  transfer 
and  encouraging  its  improvement,  and  proposed 
the  following  general  propositions  as  worthy  of 
support,  viz. ; — 


Our  readers  are  more  likely  to  be  aware  of 
the  importance  to  them  of  statistics,  than  of 
the  special  objects  and  of  the  nature  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  congress  now  sitting.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  present  congress,  as  that  of  the 
sesiions  at  Brussels  in  1853,  Paris  in  1855,  and 
Vienna  in  1857,  is  to  secure,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, uniformity  as  well  as  completeness  in  the 
tabulation  of  facts,  so  that  these  may  admit  of 
comparison.  The  idea  of  a congress  originated 
at_  the  time  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  The 
chief  proceedings  in  this  week,  commenced 
with  the  excellent  address  of  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, have  been  divided  in  six  sections ; be- 
sides which  there  have  been  general  meetings 
to  receive  reports  of  delegates  from  the  several 
countries,  and  R'om  the  sections  ; whilst  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  explained  by 
Colonel  Sir  Henry  James,  R.E.,  Director  of 
the  Survey.  These  arrangements  were  decided 
upon  by  an  organization  commission,  at  a 
meeting  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  congress, 
when  an  elaborate  report  on  the  jjrogramme 
of  this,  the  fourth,  session  was  submitted  by 
Dr.  Farr. 

Tbo  programme,  of  which  copies  are  printed 
in  French  as  well  a.s  English,  comprises 
papers  with  forms,  and  heads  of  inquiry, 
in  the  several  branches  of  the  subject.  The 
first  section,  presided  over  by  Lord  Brougham, 
attends  to  the  department  of  Judicial  Sta- 
tistics. The  programme  for  tliis  section  has 
been  wTitten  by  Professor  Leone  Levi  and 
Mr.  J.  Hill  Williams, — the  former  attend- 
ing to  civil  and  criminal  statistics,  and  the 


1.  That  the  establishment  of  a general  land  re- 
gister in  every  State  is  highly  expedient. 

2.  That  it  should  be  based  upon  a general 
survey  and  map,  accompanied  by  a book  of  refe- 
ence,  giving  for  each  parcel  or  close  of  laud  the 
names  of  owner  and  occupier,  the  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  contents. 

3.  That  the  map  and  reference  should  be  re- 
vised periodically,  so  as  to  represent,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  actual  state  of  the  land  itself. 

These  three  propositions  met  with  approval. 
Other  propositions,  recommending  the  registra- 
tion of  all  transfers  of  land  and  mortgages, 
were  postponed. 

In  the  second  section,  Sanitary  Statistics, 
of  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  chairman,  Dr. 
Farr  has  submitted  an  elaborate  scheme  for 
determining  the  sanitary  condition  as  effected 
by  circumstances  of  the  population  of  different 
states  ; Dr.  Sutherland  similarly  has  put  forth 
“ Proposals  for  a Uniform  Schenie  of  Sanitary 
Statistics,”  which  we  give  in  a note  * ; and 
Miss  Nightingale  has  treated  the  Statistics  of 
Hospitids. 

In  the  third  section,  Industrial  Statistics,  as 
those  of  Manufactures,  Mining,  and  Agricul- 
ture, of  which  Lord  Stanley  was  named  as 
president,  the  programme  includes  papers  by 
Dr.  Farr  on  the  general  subject  (manufactures 
having  been  dealt  with  at  Vienna) ; on  Agri- 
cultural Statistics,  by  Mr.  James  Caird  and 
the  Registrar-General  of  Ireland  ; and  by  Mr. 
Robert  Hunt,  on  Statistics  of  Mineral  Produce, 
and  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Industiy. 
The  lastrnamed  paper  contains  suggested  points 
for  returns  respecting  stone  and  brick. 

In  the  Fourth  Section,  Commercial  Statistics, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Nassau  W.  Senior,  the 


* Proposals  for  a Uniform  Scheme  of  Sanitary  Statistics. 

1.  Statistics  of  mortality,  and  causes  of  mortality, 
arranged  according  to  age,  sex,  and  occupation.  To 
include  not  only  entire  towns,  but  districts  of  towns, 
such  as  wards,  arrondissements,  and  also  cuts  de  sac, 
courts,  &c. 

2.  The  same  as  regards  local  charitable  institutions, 
hospitals,  poorhouses,  schools,  &c. 

3.  The  local  climateto  be  tabulated.  • 

4.  The  geological  formation,  soil,  and  facility  or  other- 
wise  of  drainage. 

5.  The  area  covered  by  the  town. 

6.  The  length  of  a line  enclosing  this  area. 

7.  The  amount  of  space  occupied  by  buildings,  and  the 
•acant  area,  such  as  squares,  streets,  places,  &c. 

8.  The  length  of  streets — 

(a.)  Drained;  (i.)  undrained. 

(c.)  Paved;  (d.)  unpaved. 

9.  The  breadth  of  streets,  with  the  height  of  the  houses 
to  the  top  of  the  front  walls. 

10.  Number  of  houses. 

,,  of  flats  per  house. 

„ of  rooms  „ 

,,  of  families  ,, 

,,  of  windows,, 

11.  Character  of  houses  as  to — 

(a.)  Repair. 

(6.)  Cleanliness. 

(c.)  Ventilation  and  light. 

{d.)  Healthiness. 

12.  Supply  of  water  per  head  of  the  population;  audits 
source  from — 

(a.)  Rivers. 

(6.)  Lake. 

(c.)  Shallow  wells. 

(d.)  Springs. 

(e.)  Waterworks. 

13.  Consumption  of— 

(a.)  Food. 

(ft.)  Drinks,  with  their  kinds. 

H.  Classification  of  Trades — 

,,  Manufactures. 

,,  Workshops. 

15.  Interments,  their  cost,  and  costs  of  sickness. 


the  Array  there  is  a paper  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Hodge ; 
and  there  are  papers  ontheVital  Statistics  of  the 
Army,  and  Statistics  relating  to  Horses,  by  Dr. 
Balfour.  Let  us  take  the  last  suggested  head 
of  inquiry  in  illustration  of  the  importance  of 
statistics  to  ourselves.  Dr.  Balfour  remarks 
that  a heavy  item  in  military  expenditure  is 
that  for  keeping  eftectivo  the  horses  of  the 
cavalry  and  artillery.  He  finds  the  mortality, 
and  horses  “ cast,”  making  a loss  in  one 
case,  in  the  English  army,  of  11'2  per  cent,  of 
the  annual  strength,  and  in  the  French  army 
of  14’7  per  cent.  He  therefore  asks  for  a series 
of  returns  of  the  causes  of  mortality  and  “ cast- 
ing,” and  the  ages  at  wliich  these  have  occurred, 
analogous  to  the  returns  now  in  use  for  the 
2yersonncl  of  the  British  army.  The  points  to 
be  comprised  would  be  the  number  and  ages 
of  the  horses  borne  on  the  establishment,  num- 
bers dying  and  “cast”  in  each  year,  and  at 
each  age  ; the  diseases  ; the  relative  mortality 
of  horses,  geldings,  and  mares  ; the  amount  of 
sickness,  'with  the  (iiseases ; and  the  annual  cost. 
He  says, — “ The  results  would  probably  give 
rise  to  modifications  in  tbo  stable  arrange- 
ments and  general  management  of  the  horses, 
by  which  these  diseases  might  be  consider- 
ably diminished  in  amount.”  Were  this  the 
place  to  discuss  the  particular  subject,  we 
could  show  we  have  some  grounds  for  believing 
from  observation  of  places  in  which  horses  of 
the  cavalry  are  kept,  that  the  modifications,  as 
they  are  mildly  called,  are  requhed  ; and  that 
some  recent  questions  in  Parliament  were  not 
asked  without  reason.  To  continue  : for  the 
Sanitary  Statistics  of  the  Army,  there  is  a paper 
by  Dr.  Sutherland,  embodying  the  procedure 
and  forms  recently  introduced  into  the  British 
army  medical  department,  but  suggesting  the 
tabulation  of  all  the  essential  conditions  to 
w’liich  each  man  is  exposed  during  the  period 
of  his  service, — as  regarding  the  country  served 
in,  its  climate,  its  diseases,  and  the  habits  of 
its  inhabitants  ; the  soldier’s  duty,  diet,  and 
clothing  ; bis  barrack,  its  position  and  neigh- 
bourhood ; the  barrack-room,  the  superficial 
area  and  cubic  space  for  each  soldier  ; the 
window-space  and  mcan.s  of  ventilation  and 
warming.  Dr.  Sutherland  proceeds  : — 

“We  must  take  account  of  the  water  supply, 
its  quantity  and  quality  j the  cleansing,  drainage, 
and  paving;  the  latrines,  urinals,  and  means  of 
ablution  and  bathing  ; tbo  means  of  cooking;  the 
expenditure  of  fuel ; the  amusements  and  occupa- 
tions provided  for  the  soldier,  such  as  libraries, 
reading-rooms,  schools,  soldiers’  clubs,  gymnastics, 
work-shops,  &c.  We  must  follow  the  soldier  into 
his  guard-room,  and  examine  its  cubic  contents, 
ventilation,  and  warming.  We  must  go  to  the 
canteen,  where  he  spends  hia  spare  time,  and  to 
the  cell  where  be  has  to  undergo  confinement. 
We  must  also  know  the  man’s  habits  when  left  to 
himself,  and  his  general  character. 

But  further,  the  sanitary  .state  of  the  hospital 
which  the  soldier  enters  during  illness  has  a most 
important  bearing  on  his  health,  and  on  the  re- 
sults of  sickness.  It  must  be  submitted  to  an 
examination  similar  to  bis  barrack.  Its  position, 
neighbourhood,  construction,  ami  diincusious  must 
be  examined;  the  dimensions  of  its  wards,  the 
superficial  area  and  cubic  contents  for  each  bed, 
must  be  carefully  noted ; the  extent  of  window 
space  and  its  position,  the  means  of  ventilating 
and  wanning  in  use;  the  hospital  appliances, 
water-closets,  baths,  ablution-rooms,  kitchen,  must 
be  noted ; the  w.rter  supply,  drainage,  paving, 
cleansing,  must  all  be  examined,  as  well  as  any 
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special  peculiarities,  changes,  or  additions  which 
disease  is  apt  to  undergo  in  different  hospitals ; 
the  nature  and  causes  of  hospital  diseases,  such  as 
pyceniia,  gangrene,  fevers,  ic. 

These  subjects  of  injury,  so  far  as  their  results 
admit  of  the  application  of  statistical  methods, 
show  the  extent  of  the  question  of  sanitary  statis- 
tics as  regards  armies,  and  the  importance  of  the 
results  which  may  be  expected  to  follow  from 
carefully  investigating  them. 

A separate  division  of  the  inquiry  would  refer 
to  the  occurrences  of  active  field  service,  in  which 
corresponding  data  would  have  to  be  examined. 

The  whole  would  be  incomplete  without  taking 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  troops 
and  sick  are  moved  from  place  to  place,  marches, 
and  their  results  to  health,  including  distances  and 
times  of  march.  Troop  transports  and  hospital 
ships,  with  their  arrangements  as  to  cubic  space, 
ventilation,  Ac.,  would  pass  under  review  in  this 
inquiry.  But  at  this  point  the  inquiry  would 
merge  into  another  most  important  branch, 
namely,  Naval  Sanitary  Statistics.” 

The  division  of  the  programme,  just  men' 
tioned,  “ Statistics  of  the  Navy,”  is  treated  by 
Sir  R.  M.  BromJey. 

It  is  one  object  of  statistics  to  collect  facts 
and  figures,  after  devising  the  means  conducive 
to  accuracy  ; but  they  would  often  be  of  com- 
paratively little  use,  unless  presented  to  the  eye 
as  by  picture.  Hence  the  value  of  all  such 
aids  as  statistical  maps.  The  sixth  section, 
presided  over  by  M.  Quotelet,  takes  cognizance 
of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  or  “ Statistical 
Methods.”  The  importance  of  notation  in  a 
science,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Farr,  may  be 
understood  from  the  obvious  results  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Arabic  niuiierals  into 
arithmetic,  and  of  the  use  of  signs  and  letters 
in  algebra  and  chemistry.  Dr.  Guy  has  con- 
tributed a paper  on  Statistical  Methods  and 
Signs,  in  the  course  of  which,  following  upon 
the  indicated  “ tabula  inveniendi  ” of  Lord 
Bacon,  and  the  method  in  the  Book  of  Analysis 
of  Di'.  T.  J.  Todd,  he  endeavours  to  show  how 
such  tables,  recording,  displaying,  and  analysing 
all  the  constituents  of  the  compound  fact, 
may  be  made  the  instruments  of  discovery. 
Dr.  Guy,  to  whom  many  of  the  best  arrange- 
ments for  the  congress  arc  owing,  also  has 
arranged  in  the  meeting-room  of  the  sixth 
section,  a considerable  number  of  illustrations 
of  methods  of  representing  statistical  facts. 
Tables  in  ordinary  use  are  divided  by  Dr.  Guy 
into — 1.  Tables  of  Record  and  Reference.  2. 
Tables  of  Illustration  and  Exposition  ; and  3. 
Tables  of  Analysis  and  Discovery.  Dr.  Guy 
further  proposes  to  call  certain  forms  “ Tables 
of  Elimination,”  “Tables  of  Identification,” 
“Tentative  Tables,”  and  “Tables  of  Coinci- 
dence.” The  exhibition  includes  a number  of 
ruled  forms  for  the  delineation  of  s ta  tistical  facts 
through  the  medium  of  lines,  curves,  columns, 
squares,  and  other  mathematical  figures,  or 
circles  with  radii,  as  well  as  maps.  Thus  there 
are  diagrams  representing  the  density  and  the 
proximity  of  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  in  the  years  1070, 1700, 1801,  and  1851, 
by  means  of  hexagonal  divisions  for  the  amount 
of  ground  to  each  person.  By  the  addition  of 
points  in  the  centres  of  the  he.xagons,  and  lines 
connecting,  we  are  able  at  a glance  to  see 
facts  of  density  and  proximity  of  houses  and 
persons  at  contrasted  dates.  In  the  use  of 
circles  and  radii,  the  latter  may  mark  months, 
the  circles  as  distant  from  the  centre,  numbers 
of  deaths,  and  colours  the  class  of  diseases. 
Amongst  the  maps,  the  Austrian  ethnographical 
maps ; and  a Swedish  map,  showing, besides  rail- 
road statistics,  the  produce  of  corn,  whether 
above  the  necessary  want,  or  equal  to  it,  or  below 
it ; the  wood  equal  to  consumption ; the  iron  ore 
extracted,  and  the  works  ; and  density  of  the 
population,  are  the  most  conspicuous.  But  the 
application  of  the  method  of  representation  is 
seen  in  maps  (several  of  them  English),  show- 
ing the  statistics  of  idiocy  and  lunacy,  popu- 
lation, cholera,  traffic  along  roads,  and  distri- 
bution of  occupations  in  the  several  parts  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures 
is  exj)laiued  by  a sheet  of  diagrams  published 
in  France,  and  by  specimens  of  w’eights  and 
measures  themselves  ; and  the  decimal  system 
of  coinage  is  illustrated  by  specimens  of  the 
currency  of  certain  states.  There  is  also  a 


large  collection  of  publications  on  statistics.  ^ 
It  is  to  be  regretted  there  is  no  catalogue  of 
these,  and  of  the  other  portions  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

In  the  programme  of  this  sixth  section, 
Mr.  Valpy  wTites  a paper  of  suggestions  for  an 
“ Abstract  of  Principal  Statistical  Results  for 
one  year,  to  be  prepared  in  each  country,  as  a 
basis  for  comparative  statistics  Mr.  S.  Brown, 
one  on  “Units  of  Money,  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures ; ” and  Mr.  J.  Winter  Jones,  one  on 
“ Statistics  of  Literature.”  In  an  appendix, 
Admiral  Fitzroy  gives  “ Suggestions  intended 
to  promote  Correspondence  between  Meteoro- 
logical Observers.” 

It  is  difficult  to  give  by  heads  of  subjects 
(whicli  are  only  a selection  of  those  which  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Congresses),  or  by 
quotation  from  any  of  the  papers,  an  idea  of 
the  course  of  investigation  upon  which  every 
state  of  the  civilized  world  will  be,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  now  actively  engaged  for  the  advance- 
ment of  its  people,  and  of  other  nations.  The 
object  of  statistics,  it  is  well  said  by  Dr.  Farr, 
is  “ by  investigating  the  things  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  nations,  to  promote  their  pros- 
perity, and  to  benefit  mankind.  It  is  the 
study  of  enlightened  princes,  ministers,  legis- 
lators, and  political  students  ; but  its  prin- 
ciples are  the  appanage  of  the  people  of  every 
rank  who  exercise  any  influence  in  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs.  They  should  all  be,  in 
Milton’.s  words, — 

* * * “ Stnlists,  mdecd, 

And  lovers  of  their  country  ! ” 

We  could  have  desired  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions  respecting  the  compilation,  in  the 
programme  of  the  fifth  section,  of  the  list  of 
corresponding  terms  for  occupations,  in  tliree 
languages.  May  we  say  that  “eJ-ifenr”  is  not 
French  for  “ editor,  ^vrite^,’’  &c.  ; that  ‘‘areJn- 
tede”  cannot  represent  “builder,”  since  it  is 
given  for  “architect”  in  another  place;  and 
that  if  “ liiufon  ” be  the  word  for  “ bricldayer,” 
fails  to  identify  “mason,  pavior,” 
as  intenJed,  or  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  trade  ? Good  nomenclature  will  be  found 
essential,  oven  should  it  involve  some  correc- 
tion of  terms  in  use. 


THOUGHTS  IN  THE  STREETS. 
rATERNOSTER-ROW'. 

Evert  one  takes  his  own  particular  view  of 
the  metropolis.  The  antiquary,  besides  stately 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  massive  tower,  and  other 
old  buildings,  notes  in  nooks  and  corners  things 
of  great  value  which  many  would  overlook. 
The  man  of  commerce  lingers  amongst  the  ves-sels 
in  the  river, — a fleet, — the  warehouses  towhich  the 
products  of  the  world,  of  costly  kind,  have  been 
brought,  and  takes  an  interest  in  buildings  which 
may  possess  no  great  external  attractions,  but 
where  operations  are  carried  forward  svhich  have 
iufluence  in  shaking  or  establishing  thrones  and 
kingdoms.  The  military  m.an,  comparatively 
heedless  of  other  matters,  wanders  to  the  neigh- 
bouring arsenals,  inspecting  the  vast  stores  of 
arms,  the  preparation  of  the  munitions  of  war, 
and  the  making  of  those  “arms  of  precision” 
which  will  pave  the  way,  although  by  present 
deadly  effects,  to  a more  intelligent  manner  of 
contest  between  nations.  Tiie  medical  professor, 
tbe  lawyer,  and  the  man  of  lettere,  have  each 
their  peculiar  views.  Tlie  mechanist  finds  plea- 
sure and  instruction  in  spots  which  others  would 
pass  over  without  note.  The  artist  has  his  views. 
He  sees  the  phases  of  this  great  life-mass  accord- 
ing to  the  guidance  of  bis  fancy;  and  the  tasteful 
architect,  in  his  way,  looks  with  feelings  of 
mingled  satisfaction  and  regret  at  the  marvellous 
extent  of  the  work  of  human  hands  which  covers 
so  many  miles  of  space.  Fewer  look  at  it  as  a 
whole — as  the  home  of  nearly  3,000,000  of  in- 
habitants, and  as  the  great  centre  of  the  world’s 
civilization. 

Viewed  from  tbehighest  poiutsofsight,from  High- 
gate  or  Hampstead,  the  Monument,  or  the  upper 
gallery  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  even  when  the 
atmosphere  is  clear,  the  extent  of  Loudon  is  such 
that  great  districts  teeming  with  life  vanish  into 
a hazy  distance,  which  prevents  any  complete 
picture.  Seen  from  over  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s 
the  appearance  is  singular.  Tbe  men  and  women, 
the  horses  and  carriages,  appear  like  mere  specks. 
The  houses  and  buildings  are  dwarfed  to  the  size 
of  children’s  toys.  That  moving  figure  which 
looks  like  a pigmy  in  contrast  with  the  great 


statues  on  Wren’s  church,  may  be  a lord  mayor  of 
London,  a capitalist  whose  means  are  boundless, 
a chief  minister  of  State,  or  one  of  those  lions  of 
literature  who  have  a world-wide  fume.  How 
small  is  tbe  figure  in  comparison  with  the  extent 
and  movement  around  ! How  great  is  the  praise 
due  to  those  who,  amongst  such  a multitude,  rise 
to  distinction ! Many  thoughts  are  caused  by 
tbe  sights  presented  from  this  spot,  and  the  mind 
forms  pictures  of  times  gone  by,  running  over 
2,000  years,  during  whicli  the  capital  has  been 
growing  to  its  present  size. 

There  are  some  sights  in  London  which  are 
familiar  to  most  visitors.  Tbe  venerable  Abbey, 
the  palace  of  the  Parliament,  the  galleries  of  pic- 
tures, sculptures  and  antiquities,  the  parks,  St. 
Paul’s,  Gog  and  Magog,  the  Thames  Tunnel, 
Greenwich  Hospital,  and  the  public  offices,  are 
looked  at  by  most  strangers,  be  they  hurried  as 
they  may,  and  who  generally  leave  in  a bewil- 
dered state  in  consequence.  Nor  is  this  surprising 
when  those  who  have  made  tbe  various  parts  of 
the  metropolis  a study  for  a life,  each  day  wonder 
afresh  at  its  marvels.  By  constantly  looking  at 
it,  the  huge  whole  seems  to  expand,  and  import- 
ant interests,  powerful  operations,  which  were  at 
first  invisible,  become  evident. 

Like  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tbe  tide,  streams  of 
men  and  women,  of  various  grades,  move  in  all 
directions  at  all  hours  of  the  day  (unhappy 
is  the  wanderer  in  this  flood  of  human  life  who 
has  no  object  in  view),  and  this  to  our  fancy  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  sights  of  London. 
What  variety  of  condition,  how  strange  tbe  differ- 
ence amongst  so  many  countenances.  Here  the 
prosperous  gentleman  or  gentlewoman  elbows  the 
struggling  and  needy  passenger,  doubtfully  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  the  commonest  necessaries 
of  life.  Isolated  as  each  seems,  many  are  more 
dependent  on,  and  connected  with,  the  other  than 
may  be  thought.  Most  have  their  cares,  and 
there  are  few  even  amongst  the  most  humble  but 
have  a circle  of  greater  or  less  size  and  influence, 
to  whom  even  in  the  bustle  of  business,  the 
thoughts  revert,  and  to  w’hom  they  look  for 
sympathy  and  pleasure. 

The  great  thoroughfares  are  crowded:  statisti- 
cians would  bepuzzled  to  estimate  the  value  of  what 
is  borne  along  in  the  roadways.  A single  van  may 
contain  from  10,000L  to  15,000Z.  worth  of  silk,  or 
other  costly  wares;  and  that  meek -looking,  ill- 
clad  individual,  whom  you  jostled  just  now  on  the 
pavement,  may  he  revolving  an  idea  which,  when 
it  becomes  a fact,  may  give  employment  and  bread 
to  thousands,  and  advance  the  intere.sts  of  tbe 
whole  human  family.  There  is  raw  material 
in  London  for  a great  poet  to  work  into  a great 
poem,  developing  the  lights  and  shades  of  this 
mighty  metropolis. 

Getting  out  of  the  stream,  accident  has  led  us 
into  Paternoster- row.  World-wide  as  is  the  fame  of 
this  locality  in  connection  with  the  publishing  trade, 
it  has  not  long  been  such  an  important  mart  as  it 
now  is  for  the  sale  of  literary  productions.  Stow 
says  that  in  15-1-9,  when  tbe  chapel  had  been  pulled 
down  which  had  been  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
charnel  house,  several  dwelling-houses  and  ware- 
houses were  built  iu  its  stead,  and  sheds  before 
them  for  stationers.  On  this  occasion  Wolfe  paid 
for  removing  1,000  loads  of  hones  to  Finsbury- 
field.  But  few  names  of  publishers  are  met  with 
as  carrying  on  business  in  Paternoster-row  before 
tbe  fire  of  1666  : one  of  these  is  “R.  Harford,  in 
Queen’s-head-alley,  Paternoster-row,  1642,”  and 
another,  “ Christopher  Meredith,  Crane-alley, 
Paternoster-row.”  Ivy-lane,  Cbeapside,  Ave 
Maria-hme,  were  much  occupied  by  booksellers 
and  printers.  Caxton  (citizen  and  mercer)  had  a 
shop  for  the  sale  of  books,  Ac.,  in  Fleet-street.  Ho 
was  succeeded  by  Wynkin  de  W’^orde,  who,  in  his 
last  will,  1545,  calls  himself  “citizen  and  stationer.’' 
The  following  were  also  contemporary  pi-inters  in 
Fleet-street,  viz.,  Robert  Copland,  stationer, 
printer,  bookseller,  author,  and  translator;  his 
sign  in  1515  was  the  rose  garland;  he  died  about 
1547  : John  Butler  lived  at  the  sign  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  in  Fleet-street,  in  1529  : Thorny 
Berbholit,  king’s  printer,  dwelt  at  the  Lucretia 
Romana,  in  Fleet-street;  he  retired  from  business 
about  1541 : John  Bedel,  stationer  and  printer, 
lived  in  1531  at  the  sign  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity,  in 
Fleet-street:  John  Waylond,  citizen  and  stationer, 
lived  at  the  Blue  Garland,  in  Fleet-street,  1541  : 
Lawrence  Andrew,  a native  of  Calais,  was  a printer 
at  the  Golden  Press,  by  Fleet-bridge. 

From  Fleet-street  several  of  the  succeeding 
printers  removed  to  St.  Paul’s-churchyard,  and 
some  were  settled  there  at  an  almost  equally  early 
date.  Julien  Notary,  in  1512,  lived  in  St.  Paul’s- 
churchyard,  near  the  west  door,  by  my  lord  of 
London’s  palace,  at  the  sign  of  the  Three  Kings. 
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Books  printed  bybim  occur  from  the  year  1527  to 
15-dH.  Eobert  Foy  lived  at  the  Bell,  in  St.  Paul’s- 
churchyard;  he  died  in  1566.  Thomas  Petit 
lived  at  the  sign  of  the  Maiden’s  Head,  in  St. 
Paul’s-churchyard,  about  1538;  Thomas  Ragland 
lived  in  St.  Andrew’s,  in  the  Wardrobe,  and  kept 
a shop  in  St.  Paul’s-churchyard  from  1544  to  1548. 
Reginald  Wolfe,  a native  of  Switzerland,  was  a man 
of  learning,  and  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  a 
printer.  This  was  theprinter  who  removed  the  bones 
alluded  to;  he  was  Archbishop  Cranmer’s  publisher, 
and  publisher  of  other  books  appointed  for  the 
use  of  the  Church ; he  was  also  a great  collector  of 
English  history,  which  was  afterwards  digested 
and  printed  by  Hollingshed.  Most  of  the  printers 
who  published  theological  books  had  religious 
signs.  Henry  Petw’ell’s  sign  was  the  Trinity,  in 
St.  Paul’s-chiu'chyard  ; he  was  buried  in  St.  Faith’s 
Church,  under  St.  Paul’s.  John  Joy  had  the  sign 
of  St.  Nicholas,  in  St.  Paul’s-churchyard;  and 
John  Caw’ard,  who  published  some  of  Bishop 
Bonner’s  works,  had  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  St.  Paul’s-churchyard.  Rivington’s  house, 
which  ever  since  the  Fire  of  London  has  been 
noticed  for  the  publication  of  works  on  divinity, 
still  retains  the  sign  of  the  Bible  and  Crown. 

Thomas  Godfrey,  the  printer  of  Chaucer’s  works, 
lived  near  the  Temple-bar;  and  Robert  Wyer,  an 
early  printer,  lived  at  the  sign  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  in  the  Bishop  of  Norwich’s  rents, 
beside  Charing-cross. 


THE  WANTS  OF  THE  ARTISAN  IN 
LONDON. 

The  circumstance,  that  in  this  huge  population 
of  London,  education,  both  artistic  and  other- 
wise, is  not  sufficient  for  the  need,  must  be  evident 
to  all  who  have  carefully  considered  this  most 
important  subject. 

In  a former  article  in  tbe  Builder  we  have 
shown  how  an  immense  number  of  the  youth  of 
modem  London  are  springing  up  to  a certain 
extent  a deteriorated  class,  and  we  wish  most 
earnestly  now  to  hint  how  matters  may  be  im- 
proved. 

Let  us  once  more  mention  that  the  present 
population  of  London  is  more  than  two  millions 
and  a half,  and  that  if  the  same  increase  ofpopv- 
lotion  go  on,  in  A.D.  1900  we  shall  have  five 
millions  of  people  in  this  metropolis;  and  the 
question  is,  whether  a large  portion  of  this  multi- 
tude shall  grow  up  as  little  profitable  as  the 
weeds  of  the  fields,  or  be  manufactured  into  a use- 
ful and  profitable  material. 

No  words  that  we  can  use  can  sufficiently  ex- 
press our  appreciation  of  the  value  of  that  educa- 
tion which  is  gathered  after  leaving  the  ordinary 
Bchools,  and  yet  how  few  have  been  the  efi’orts 
made  to  form  institutions  in  this  great  place  to 
meet  the  urgent  demand. 

We  hear  constantly  in  the  provinces  (in  small 
towns  even)  of  buildings  called  Lyceums,  and  what 
not,  having  sprung  up  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
providing  the  industrious  classes  with  the  means 
of  intellectual  improvement;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing this  example,  and  the  evident  good 
which  has  resulted  from  such  steps,  little  of  the 
same  kind  is  done  in  London. 

In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  this 
oonntry  took  a step  onward,  many  schools  were 
established  which,  according  to  the  population  at 
that  time,  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying useful  knowledge  to  those  who  required 
help.  Some  of  those  schools  then  endowed  have 
now  risen  to  such  prosperity  that  they  are  no 
longer  available  to  the  poorer  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

In  Elizabeth’s  reign,  London  grew  so  much 
that  the  greatest  alarm  was  felt  in  consequence, 
and  vigorous  means  were  adopted  to  improve  the 
knowledge  of  the  citizens.  Since  that  time 
never  has  the  necessity  for  tbe  most  strenu- 
ous exertions  been  so  apparent  as  at  the  present 
day. 

In  Islington,  Somers-town,  Camden-town,  and 
;other  districts,  there  are  no  institutions  which  are 
available  to  the  humbler  classes,  and  the  conse- 
sequence  is,  that  many  a promising  youth  is  lost 
for  the  want  of  opportunities.  Tbe  only  way  to 
tackle  with  this  evil  is  to  take  London  into  pieces, 
:Qnd  look  upon  each  portion  as  a distinct  town 
or  city  which  needs  its  Athenmum,  Lyceum,  or 
Mechanics’  Institute,  where  young  men  may 
:3htain  useful  books,  and  at  tbe  same  time  have  an 
opportunity  of  joining  classes  composed  of  men 
of  similar  taste  and  pursuits,  and  in  some  cases 
obtaining  the  encouragement  which  is  derived 
rrom  tbe  praise  be  would  have  from  bis  fello^vsJ 


young  workmen  can,  at  a moderate  cost,  obtain  the 
culture  which  would  be  valuable  to  him  in  life. 
Lord  Stanley  some  time  ago,  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  Institution  at  Oldham,  remarked,  with 
great  truth,  “ that  the  establishment  of  an  Athc- 
nfeum,  an  Institute,  a Lyceum,  in  every  large 
to\vn  in  England,  call  it  what  you  will,  is  no 
longer  a mere  luxury  which  may  be  enjoyed  or 
dispensed  with  at  pleasure,  but  has  become  an 
essential  part  of  our  social  organization.”  He  also 
said,  " that  a man  may  leave  either  of  the  great 
Universities,  after  a school  and  college,  which  toge- 
ther have  extended  over  ten  years,  an  accomplished 
classic,  an  able  mathematician,  yet  he  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  external  nature,  ignorant  of  the 
principle  on  which  a common  steam-engine  is  con- 
structed, ignorant  even  of  the  mechanism  which 
he  carries  with  him  in  his  own  body,  and  utterly 
unversed  in  that  law  of  the  land  under  which  he 
lives.” 

This  acknowledgment  that  after  a course  of 
our  highest  system  of  education,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  to  school  again,  and  learn  the  useful  know- 
ledge of  every-day  life,  shows  the  need  w’hich 
must  exist  for  the  improvement  of  a large  number 
of  our  artisans,  who  have  had  only  the  most 
imperfect  training. 


PROPOSED  MEMORIAL  OF  THE  LATE 
SIR  CHARLES  BARRY. 

“We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  views  on  this 
subject  are  likely  to  be  carried  out.  A deputation 
from  a committee  of  the  Institute  of  Architects 
had  an  interview  a few  days  ago  with  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, to  urge  the  propriety  of  erecting  a statue  of 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry  in  some  convenient 
part  of  his  great  work  at  Westminster.  The  pre- 
mier, we  understand,  acquiesced  fully,  and,  more- 
over, when  it  was  suggested  that  the  Government 
should  undertake  the  duty,  expressed  his  personal 
willingness  that  it  should  be  so.  The  site  spoken 
of  is  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps  at  the  end  of 
Westminster  Hall,  under  tbe  large  window  put  in 
by  Barry,  and  where,  indeed,  his  work,  it  may  he 
said,  commences. 

The  Art  Union  of  London,  being  about  to  com' 
mission  the  execution  of  a medal  commemorative 
of  an  architect  for  their  medallic  series,  have  de- 
termined on  appropriating  it  to  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
who  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  council  of  the 
society. 


teresting  work.  The  architect  says  on  the  sub- 
ject:— "Slab-tombs  and  pavements  inlaid  in  this 
manner  are  of  common  occurrence  in  Italy  and 
France ; but  generally,  if  not  invariably,  in  the 
latter  country,  are  of  a dull,  unpolished  stone  and 
cement.  In  Italy,  I have,  however,  found  ex- 
amples in  marble,  the  whole  polished,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  the  material  used  was  a scagliohi,  and 
not  a mastic,  asViollet  le  Due  supposes.  Some  of 
the  slab  tombs  in  Florence  are  very  elegant,  and 
as  most  of  these  works  date  from  not  latei  than 
the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  evident  that  the  inlay 
(which  in  many  places  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  in  others  to  the  wear  of  foot 
passengers)  is  sufficiently  indestructible  and  im- 
perishable to  entitle  it  to  more  frequent  use;  nor 
is  it  so  expensive  as  one  would  imagine ; the 
total  cost  of  this  slab,  including  the  cost  of  car- 
riage thirty  miles  from  London,  and  fixing,  being 
only  58Z.” 


PROFOSED  MEMORIAL  OF  THE  LATE 
A.  W.  PUGIN. 

We  mentioned  last  month  that  a committee 
had  been  formed  to  raise  a travelling  fund  as  a 
memorial  of  tbe  late  Mr.  A.  W.  Pugin.  It  has 
since  appeared  that  some  of  his  friends  were  con- 
templating a more  personal  memorial.  On  the 
14th  inst.,  in  consequence,  a conference  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  mutual  explanations, 
when  the  following  resolution  was  agreed  upon : — 

"That  as  the  utmost  unanimity  is  essential  to  ensure 
the  successful  currying'  out  of  the  above  object,  on  which 
two  bodies  of  gentlemen  are  from  accidental  circum- 
stances engaged,  it  is  expedient  that  immediate  measures 
be  taken  to  promote  the  amalgamation  of  the  two;  any 
decision  as  to  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  to  he  raised 
being  left  to  the  united  body,  or  to  a committee  to  be 
appointed  by  them.” 

On  Thursday  last  a meeting  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects,  to  take 
the  matter  into  consideration. 


INLAID  SLAB-TOMBS. 

The  brief  mention  in  cur  last  of  the  incised 
tablet  erected  under  the  direction  of  Sir.  James 
M.  Lockyer,  in  the  church  at  Moulsham,  does  not 
give  a correct  idea  of  it.  The  slab  is  of  Sicilian 
marble,  7 feet  6 inches  by  4 feet  4 inches,  incised 
to  an  average  depth  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch, 
deeper  in  the  large  surfaces,  less  in  the  fine  lines, 
and  slightly  undercut,  to  afford  a better  hold  for 
tbe  inlay,  which  is  a fine  scagliola.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  polish  tbe  marble  before  the  scagliola 
was  introduced.  The  former  being  so  much  harder, 
required  an  amount  of  friction  and  force  in  the 
polishing  which  would  have  destroyed  and  hol- 
lowed out  the  softer  surface  of  the  inlay.  Two 
shafts  of  columns  (which  support  a foliated  arch), 
tbe  nai row  bands  round  the  border,  the  fields  of 
the  quatrefoils  (in  the  spandrils),  and  tbe  cross, 
are  inlaid  with  a green  serpentine,  the  remainder 
with  a black,  and  the  whole,  being  highly  polished, 
presents  exactly  the  appearance  of  being  entirely 
of  marble. 

The  perspective  effect  given  to  the  border  at  the 


THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  MODEL 
WAREHOUSES. 

I EEiriJinER  once  hearing  an  eminent  divine* 
express  himself  as  follows; — “When  I hear  any 
one  allege  that  he  has  discovered  in  the  Scriptures 
a new  article  of  faith,  I set  him  down  for  a fool, 
because  the  field  of  doctrines  has  long  since  been 
thoroughly  explored  and  exhausted ; but  did  ho 
profess  to  have  discovered  some  new  application 
of  Ciiristiunity  to  the  improvement  of  society,  I 
would  listen;  for  the  time  will  never  arrive  when 
the  Christian  religion,  in  reference  to  what  it 
suggests  and  inculcates  for  the  social  happiness  of 
man.  Is  not  in  advance  of  every  specimen  of  human 
society  found  in  the  world.” 

It  is  some  such  feeling  as  is  here  expressed  that 
leads  me  to  give  an  account  of  what  I call  ‘A 
Model  Warehouse,’  that  is,  a warehouse  the 
management  of  which  has  been  devised  and  is 
carried  on  in  a spirit  of  benevolence ; and  yet  the- 
description  I shall  give  will,  I doubt  not,  be  only 
a remote  approximation  to  the  standard  that  may 
in  time  be  attained. 

Happening  to  be  in  Nottingham  last  summer, 
I paid  a visit  to  the  new  lace  warehouse,  Stoney- 
street,  occupied  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Adams  and  Co, 
Here  may’  be  seen  at  work  some  hundreds  of 
women;  and  I could  not  help  being  struck  with 
many  things  in  this  establishment  as  presenting 
a very  favourable  contrast  to  what  I had  heard  of 
women’s  work-rooms  in  London  and  elsewhere. 
The  building  faces  the  east,  presents  a handsome 
facade  about  120  feet  in  length,  consists  of  cellar 
and  five  stories,  including  the  attic,  and  has, 
projecting  from  the  centre  behind,  a narrow  uing 
of  the  same  number  of  stories.  A visitor,  on 
entering  from  the  street,  finds  himself  in  a well- 
lighted,  spacious  room,  whose  area  is  10,200  feet, 
and  the  cubic  air  space  132,500  feet : the  area  of 
tbe  next  story  is  9,100  feet,  the  cubic  air  space 
117,185  feet.t 

The  windows  are  numerous,  and  face  each  other 
in  the  opposed  external  walls : the  frames  are  of 
iron,  and  reach  in  height  to  within  a few  inches 
of  the  ceiling,  and  a portion  of  the  upper  part  in 
each  window  being  Lung  upon  hinges,  it  is  readily 
pushed  mrt  at  the  bottom,  by  wbich  arrangement 
tbe  casement,  when  thought  proper,  can  remain 
open  in  rainy  weather  as  well  as  fine. 

The  building,  in  winter,  is  warmed  by  a system 
of  vertical  flues  in  the  outer  walls,  through  which 
a continuous  current  of  air,  Jieated  by  contact 
with  water-pipes  underneath  the  ground  story,  is 
discharged. 

There  is  gas  in  all  the  rooms,  and  when  it  is 
lighted,  ventilation,  in  addition  to  what  the  win- 
dows afford,  is  sought  by  openings  near  the  ceiling 
leading  into  flues  in  the  walls.  In  the  top  rooms 
the  ceiling  is  perforated  hy  large  zinc  pipes,  which 
run  out  some  feet  above  the  roof,  and  are  found  to 
improve  the  ventilation.  Wlieu  I again  refer  to 
gas-lighting,  I shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  the 
insufficiency  of  these  and  all  other  modes  hitherto 
adopted  for  carrying  off  the  polluted  atmosphere 
generated  in  the  combustion  of  gas  in  offices  and 
warehouses. 

In  addition  to  three  stone  staircases,  each 
running  the  whole  height  of  the  building,  the 
several  stories  are  comimmioatc-d  with  by  a power- 
ful hydraulic  hoist,  by  wbich  the  heavy  goods, 
and  occasionally  the  workpeople,  are  carried  up 
and  down. 

The  Latrines  are  well  placed.  In  a small  room 
entered  from  each  landing  of  the  outside  stair, 
marked  A,  are  a clcset,  urinal,  and  lavatory;  and 
behind  the  same  staircase,  I may  just  observe 


^ At  the  present  time  in  London,  throughout  bottom  should  have  been  continued  round,^  if 
aiiles  of  streets,  there  are  no  places  in  which  the  ' introduced  at  all.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a very  in- 


* The  late  Dr.  McAll. 

t Illustrations  of  this  warehouse,  Mr.  lline,  architect, 
will  be  found  In  a previous  volume  of  the  Builder. 
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(though  not  marked  in  the  plan),  there  are  various 
rooms  used  as  library,  class-room,  <tc. 

The  women  occupy  portions  of  every  flat,  ex- 
cepting that  on  which  is  the  sale-room.  The  room 
which,  in  proportion  to  its  area,  contains  the 
greatest  number,  is  69  feet  long,  31  wide,  and  12 
high.  Here  forty-four  girls  work;  yet  in  this, 
the  most  crowded  apartment  in  the  warehouse, 
the  cubic  air  space  for  each  girl  is  581  feet,  an 
allowance,  though  not  more  than  sufficient  for 
health,  vastly  greater,  we  shall  find,  than  exists 
in  most  of  our  warehouse  work-rooms.  The  happy, 
comfortable  look  of  the  women  impressed  me  much. 
The  weather  at  my  visit  was  warm,  hut  the  rooms 
were  all  well  ventilated  by  open  windows.  I re- 
member remarking  to  an  attendant,  after  walking 
amongst  the  girls  from  room  to  room, — “Why 
these  women  look  almost  as  fresh  and  healthy  as 
if  they  were  hay -making  ! ” 

When  I had  comj'letc-d  ray  survey,  Ulr.  Adams 
said  to  me  that  perhaps  I would  like  to  meet  the 
hands  at  prayer  ue.xt  morning.  To  this  I assented, 
and  accordingly  was  with  them  at  the  door  of  the 
little  chapel,  which  is  behind  the  warehouse,  as 
the  clock  struck  eight.  On  entering,  I walked  to 
the  further  extremity,  and  sat  down  near  the 
chaplain’s  desk.  In  about  a minute  the  master, 
Ulr.  Adams,  entered  and  took  Lis  seat,  which  is  by 
the  door,  and  a multitude  of  the  people,  the  ma- 
jority females,  flocked  in.  A hymn  commenced, 
accompanied  by  the  sound  of  a neat  organ,  pur- 
chased for  the  chapel  by  the  contributions  of  the 
hands ; and  at  five  minutes  past  eight  the  door 
was  shut,  so  that  none  after  tliat  came  in.  The 
service  consists  of  singing,  brief  prayers,  with  the 
reading  and  exposition  of  a portion  of  Scripture, 
the  time  occupied  altogether  being  limited  to 
twenty  minutes,  a portion  of  the  day  not  deducted 
from  the  time  of  the  hands,  hut  given  them  by 
their  employer.  The  scene  was  very  impressive, 
and  the  service  so  wisely  conducted  as  to  he 
without  weariness  even  to  the  youngest  present; 
and  when  I saw  Mr.  Adams  scat  himself  with  a 
look  of  paternal  heuiguity,  and  unite  with  bis 
workpeople  in  seeking  a blessing  ere  commencing 
the  labours  of  the  day,  I felt  that  here  w.is  tlie 
recognition  of  a bond  of  brotherhood  which  as 
yet  is  too  little  regarded  in  the  world. 

By  the  kinduess  of  the  Bev.  Edward  Davies, 
chaplain  to  the  warehouse,  I was  furnished  last 
December  with  information  in  answer  to  queries 
respecting  a number  of  points,  and  this  1 give 
chiefly  in  his  own  words.  It  will  show  how'  valuable 
are  the  services  of  this  devoted  gentleman,  who, 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  pronounced 
the  workpeople’s  niiiiND. 

“ 1.  The  number  of  bands  in  the  warehouse  is 
about  -110  : of  these  about  330  are  females,  sixty 
of  whom  are  under  the  age  of  fifteen.  We  have 
no  definite  age  at  .which  young  persons  are  ad- 
mitted. Wo  should  not  scruple  to  receive  them 
at  any  age,  provided  they  were  able  to  do  the 
work,  which  is  always  light,  and  not  unfrequcutly 
pleasing  to  a child.  Our  reason  for  this  is,  that  if 
we  do  not  take  them,  they  arc  thrust  into  ‘dame 
house?,’  that  is,  into  the  little  and  not  unusually 
dirty  houses  of  the  ‘ middle  ’ women,  who  do  lace- 
work  in  their  homes,  where  they  are  at  times  ex- 
posed to  harsh  treatment,  and  are  commonly  kept 
at  work  at  unreasonable  hours.  I have  seen  little 
ones  at  work  in  these  places  when  not  more  than 
eight  years  old.  TJiey  cannot  do  our  work  until 
they  are  about  eleven,  so  that  it  is  a rare  thing  to 
sec  one  among  us  younger : and  then  all  our 
chilclrp  under  fifteen  years  are  rer^uired  to  attend 
the  night-school,  where  they  are  taught  to  read 
and  write.  Out  of  the  sixty  young  ones  there  is 
not  one  who  does  not  attend  a Sunday  School,  and 
that  without  any  direct  pressure  on  my  part. 
They  are  most  of  them  under  the  influence  of 
kind,  motherly  overlookers,  which  is  a matter  of 
great  importance. 

2.  Our  daily  service  in  the  chapel  lasts  twenty 
minutes,  and  the  average  attendance  is  365.  In 
the  winter  time  we  commence  half  an  hour  later 
than  in  summer,  so  that  the  people  in  the  former 
season  get  to  woik  by  about  five  minutes  to  nine. 

3.  The  bands  go  to  dinner'  at  one  o’clock,  and 

return  at  two.  Seven  o’clock  is  the  common  hour 
for  leaving.  In  busy  times  they  work  until  eigld, 
when  the  w closed.  We  are  gradually 

shortening  the  hours  of  labour.  I speak  of  the 
females  now,  for  all  the  males,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, leave  at  six  o’clock  every  evening. 

4.  There  is  a tea-room,  but  for  the  males  only. 
Tea  is  provided  for  them  at  the  expense  of  the 

— fhe  hour  five  o’clock, — and  twenty  minutes 
IS  the  time  usually  taken.  We  have  not,  at  pre- 
Bor.f  n ‘girls’  tea-room,  but  hope  to  have  in  a 


5.  There  is  ready  access  to  pure  drinking-water 
in  every  story.  Two  years  ago  the  public  com- 
pany’s water  was  used ; but  not  liking  it,  we  sank 
a shaft  within  our  yai-d,  and  obtain  excellent 
drinking  water,  which  is  constantly  distributed 
over  the  warehouse  by  means  of  the  engine. 

6.  The  school-room  is  open  every  evening  in  the 
week.  On  Monday  is  the  meeting  of  the  ‘ Mutual 
Improvement  Society,’  attended  by  the  youths, 
nineteen  members,  who  read  papers  of  their  own 
pi'Cparing,  chiefly  on  moral  or  religious  subjects. 
On  Tuesday  evening  wo  have  a reading  and 
wTitmg  class  for  grown  females,  numbering  about 
fifty.  On  Wednesday  and  Friday  are  reading  and 
writing  classes  for  children,  ad  females;  we  have 
no  young  boys  in  the  warehouse.  Thursday  we 
have  a meeting  of  the  Choral  Union : this  is  a 
most  promising  society,  composed  entirely  of  our 
own  people.  On  Saturday  the  warehouse  closes 
at  five,  aud  on  that  evening  I have  a Bible  class 
for  the  youths  at  my  house,  attended  by  about  ten 
of  them.  We  receive  the  girls  into  the  children’s 
school  until  they  are  about  fifteen,  after  which 
they  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  young 
women’s  class. 

7.  Tlie  sick  are  always  visited  by  me  at  their 
homes,  whether  male  or  female.  Last  week  I had 
four  on  my  list,  one  of  whom,  a female,  died.  My 
visits  arc  gratefully  received.  The  girls  of  the 
room  to  which  the  sick  person  belongs  show  the 
most  tender  feeling : .the  w'omau  who  died  on 
Saturday  last  was  supported  by  two  of  her  fcUow- 
workers  when  she  expired. 

8.  Our  Savings  Bank  is  not  just  now  in  a flou- 
'ishing  state,  which,  I must  confess,  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  people,  but  of  the  Chaplaiu.  It  occu- 
pies so  much  of  my  time  that  I find  it  difficult  to 
attend  to  it.  I am,  however,  to  have  a helper,  and 
hopetobeginagainin  goodcarnestnextyear.  Iraay 
mention  that  at  the  time  of  the  panic,  when  trade 
received  such  a serious  check,  there  were  females 
among  ns,  some  of  whom  had  not  a creature  they 
could  look  to  for  help,  who  had  sufficient  money 
in  the  bank  to  carry  them  right  through  the 
winter.  I see,  from  the  book  of  the  woman  who 
died  on  Saturday  last,  that  she  has  9^.  Is.  8d. 
saved.  She  has  no  friends  excepting  a kind, 
noble-hearted  widow,  with  whom  she  lived : the 
money  is  to  bo  given  to  her.”  In  a subsequent 
communication  the  Chaplain  says : — “ We  are  just 
about  to  start,  under  improved  regulations,  our 
bank,  which  we  intend  to  call  a Fenny  Bank.  It 
will  be  for  the  use  of  our  own  people  only,  and 
they  will  be  allowed  to  deposit  as  little  as  a penny 
and  as  much  as  a pound.  Two  persona — probably 
myself  and  an  overlooker — will  go  over  the  ware- 
house shortly  after  the  workpeople  shall  have  been 
paid,  to  receive  their  deposits  or  to  malce  pay^ 
ments.* 

9.  We  have  a sick  clnb  that  has  been  in  opera- 
tion about  a year,  and  there  arc  at  present  on  the 
books  204  members.  This  is  the  only  one  of  our 
schemes  which  is  not  self-supporting.  Indeed, 
this  society  might  have  been  so,  but  that  Mr. 
Adams  docs  not  like  the  common  club  system, 
where  the  medical  attendant  is  paid  a fixed  amount 
yearly,  and  that  frequently  a very  small  one.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  that  the  people  should  pay  a 
penny  a-week, — I mean  those  w’bo  might  wish  to 
do  80, — and  that  the  medical  gentleman  should 
keep  a separate  account  for  each  patient,  and  send 
in  his  bill  for  attendance  and  medicine  to  the 
counting-house  as  soon  as  the  case  was  done  with. 
During  the  first  ten  months  of  the  society’s 
existence  the  sum  received  from  the  hands  was 
37/.  48.  lld.j  whilst  the  amount  paid  for  medical 
attendance  by  the  firm  was  63/.  3s.  6d. 

10.  As  w'e  all  enjoy  many  privileges  owing  to 
our  conuection  with  the  warehouse,  we  think  it 
only  right  that  we  should  try  aud  do  a little  good 
toothers;  accordingly  we  have,  for  the  last  two 
years  or  more,  been  supporting  a missionary  school 
on  the  Bed  River.  This  money  comes  chiefly  from 
the  working  males  and  females.  But  it  may  be 
asked — Is  there  no  undue  influence  exerted  to  get 
this  money  from  the  people  ? None  whatever. 
To  prevent  this,  the  people  collect  it  among  them- 
selves, and  a person  is  deputed  to  baud  over  their 
little  sums  every  fortnight.  It  is  not  known  to 
, me  who  give  and  who  do  not.  They  take  great 

interest  in  this  little  matter.  In  the  past  year  the 


aggregate  sum  handed  to  me  for  the  above  object 
was  25/.  3s.  5id. 

11.  We  circulate  periodicals  among  those  who 
like  to  have  them.  Last  year  we  received  18/.  in 
payments  for  these.  The  works  are — ‘ Leisure 
Hour,’  ‘The  Sunday  at  Home,’  ‘British  Work- 
man,’ ‘ Teacher’s  Friend,’  ‘ Family  Economist,’  &c. 
The  people  also  purchase  Bibles  and  other  books 
from  me,  paying  for  them  by  instalments.*  On 
Wednesday  evening  I am  at  my  own  home  after 
warehouse  hours,  and  the  people  know  I am  to  bo 
found  there  if  wanted,  and  they  come  to  see  me, 
perhaps  to  ask  for  religious  counsel,  or  for  advice 
on  domestic  subjects.  On  Wednesday  night  last 
I had  a larger  number  than  usual — eleven  came. 

My  time  is  occupied  in  a variety  of  other  ways 
than  those  I have  named;  but  these  are  the  chief 
matters  which  take  up  my  attention  from  week  to 
week.  Since  I last  wrote  you,  Mr.  Adams  has 
engaged  the  services  of  a person  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  a general  superintendent  of  the  ware- 
house. He  is  a man  of  good  education  and  gen- 
tlemanly mien,  and  will  not  fail,  I think,  to  secure 
the  respect  of  the  people.  His  duties  wiR  be  to 
traverse  the  warehouse  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
be  as  nearly  ubiquitous  as  possible, — to  see  that 
every  one  employed  is  in  his  or  her  right  place, — 
to  correct  irregularities  if  only  trivial,  and  to 
report  them  if  serious,  I cannot  but  think  that 
this  arrangement  will  be  attended  with  very 
happy  results. 

You  are  of  course  aware  that,  where  large 
numbers  of  young  people  of  both  sexes  are 
brought  iuto  daily  contact,  there  must  be  at  least 
a great  deal  to  excite  one’s  fears.  Wherever  such 
arrangements  prevail  there  is  immorality,  aud  our 
warehouse  is  no  exception  to  the  rule ; but  there 
certainly  is  far  less  among  us  than  there  used  to 
be.  The  daily  service  has  been  very  beneficial  in 
this  respect, — it  has  been  the  means  of  many  of 
our  young  people  becoming  entirely  changed  cha- 
racters, and  I do  trust  that  there  will  yet  he 
many  more.”t 


little  time.  They  take  tea  in  thcii'  own  work- 
rooms,—the  hour,  five  to  half-past. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  VANBRUGH: 

BLENHEIM.J 

The  grand  master-fault  of  Vanbrugh,  according, 
to  his  detractors  (who,  be  it  remembered,  are  all 
of  one  school, — scholars  of  one  belief,  and  men  of. 
corresponding  train  of  thought)  is,  the  neglect  of 
rule  which  characterises  so  strikingly  his  produc- 
tions ; the  very  slight  and  partial  reverence  which,, 
seemingly,  he  paid  to  modes  of  composition  taught, 
and  practised  by  his  predecessors ; and  that  strong, 
self-assurance  and  independent  feeling  which  led 
him  to  place  such  confidence  in  himself  and  in  his 
own  genius. 

His  detractors  are  the  w//;'o-advocates  of  ad’ 
herence  to  precedent, — men  who  denounce  de-, 
parture  therefrom  as  the  greatest  error,  and  any! 
originality  of  invention  in  architectural  compo-i 
sition  with  feelings  somewhat  analogous  to  those! 
of  the  theologian  who  sees  the  feeble  thoughts  of 
the  human  mind  attached  to  the  sacred  Scriptures 
as  improvements.  The  one,  in  their  notion,  is  as 
great  a heretic  in  architectural  composition  as  the 
other  is  in  religious  belief ; and,  as  a consequence,  in 
the  opinion  of  these  men,  our  architect’s  views 
vvere  more  heterodox,  and  his  conduct  more  blame- 
worthy and  injurious  to  the  profession  than  that 
of  almost  any  man  who  has  practised  considerably 
as  a member  of  its  ranks. 

Surely  it  must  be  ackuowledged  that  the 
slavish  trustiug  to  precedent  is  most  unhealthy 
in  its  nature,  and  must  he  very  injurious  in 
its  consequences,  if  it  attain  an  ascendant 
authority  over  the  minds  of  architectural  stu- 
dents. I know  of  no  influence  more  powerful 
to  turn  the  mind  in  favour  of  Vanbrugh,  and  to 
induce  the  student  to  seek  a more  reasonable  and 
just  standard  to  apply  his  works  to,  than  sneh  an 
indiscrinuuate  censure  as  Vanbrugh  has  suffered 
from  the  hands  of  these  men;  because  his  works  were 
not  able  to  stand  the  comparison  with  precedent- 
Allan  Cunningham  says,  most  justly, — “ Vanbrugh 
was  an  inventor  : he  has  been  critic’iscd  by  a race 
of  classic  copyists  who  think  it  a merit  of  the 
highest  kind  to  build  according  to  the  express 
dimensions  and  form  of  some  famous  temple  ol 
old.  Tiiey  cannot  perceive  that  he  has  dealt  ir 


• We  can  hardly  overrate  the  importance  ef  encouraging 
the  labouring  classes  to  lay  up  against  the  evil  day,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  how  great  is  the  number  of  de- 
stitute widows  and  orphans.  From  the  last  report  of  the 
Poor-law  Board  we  learn  that  the  number  of  widows, 
July  1st,  1858,  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief,  in  629  Unions 
in  England,  amounts  to  59,468;  yet  these  figures  do  not 
reveal  the  number  of  orphan  children  belonging  to  the 
widows,  no  more  than  they  do  the  number  of  widows  and 
orphans  who  are  all  but  on  the  Union,  and  the  number  of 
wives  struggling  in  poverty  whose  husbands  are  disabled 
through  infirmity  or  long  sickncis. 


• Last  year  I sold  of  Offor’s  beautiful  edition  of  th« 
“Pilgrim’s  Progress”  si.xty-eight  copies  at  2s.  fid.  each 
I also  sold  152  copies  of  Miss  Marsh’s  “Light  fortbi 
Line”  at  fid.  each,  and  eighteen  Bibles,  chiefly  family 
Bibles,  quarto. 


t This  paper,  by  Mr.  John  Roberton,  was  read  beforii 
the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  To  be  continued.  I 
J The  following  observations  form  part  of  “A  Critical 
Essay  on  the  Architectural  Genius  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,’  I 
signed  Hope,  and  submitted  to  the  Royal  Institute  0)1 
Architects,  last  session  in  competition  for  their  medal. 
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the  original  elements  of  art;  and,  disdaining  to 
copy  where  he  conld  invent,  has  created  an  ori- 
■giual  style”  (or,  rather,  originality  of  treatment) 
“of  his  own.”  “The  scholars  of  his  day  were 
against  him,  hut  he  obtained  the  wider  applause 
•of  those  who  were  not  learned  enough  to  try 
merit  by  other  standards  than  their  own  feel- 
ings.” 

Without  yet  offering  one  opinion  of  the  train  of 
thought  from  which  Vanbrugh’s  works  sprang  as 
the  fruit  from  the  tree,  I think  that  this  authority 
and  absoluteness  of  styles  should  be  combated  by 
•arguments  which  have  occurred  to  my  mind,  and, 
in  spite  of  efforts  to  shake  them  ofl^  demand  to  be 
heard. 

These  men  advocate  the  absoluteness  of  style, 
and  the  authority  of  precedent ; by  w’hich  they 
mean,  that  since  Gothic  architecture  is  chiefly 
associated  in  our  minds  with  the  Christian  Church, 
and  since  its  most  successful  and  beautiful  exam- 
ples are  ecclesiastical  edifices,  therefore  Gothic 
architecture  furnishes  to  us  unquestioned  prece- 
-dents  for  all  future  edifices  of  that  class.  Upon 
its  beauties  we  may  be  allowed  to  improve,  if  we 
can,  but  from  its  distinct  and  settled  characteristic 
principles  and  features  no  man  must  depart. 

Some  even  say  that  not  only  all  other  styles  of 
architecture  which  have  had  their  birth  and  deve- 
lopment are  to  be  ignored  as  styles;  but  even 
any  of  their  features  or  elements,  however  beauti- 
ful, are  not  to  be  valued  and  esteemed  by  us, 
because  they  may  not  harmoniously  blend  with 
their  favourite  style,  which  is  to  displace  every 
other  style,  at  all  times,  and  for  whatever  purpose 
the  structure  may  be  intended,  to  which  they 
apply  it. 

There  are  other  men  who  have  broader  views, 
who  see  beauties  in  more  styles  than  one,  and 
who  are  ever  willing  that  these  styles  may  he 
severally  adopted  by  our  architects,  and,  in  their 
fuller  development,  made  increasingly  beautiful ; 
but,  whilst  agreeing  with  the  other  class  tlvat 
Gothic  is  the  s’yle  par  eminence  for  ecclesiastical 
edifices,  since  the  Christian  Church  conceived  It, 
and  developed  it  as  its  own, — they  deny  its  appli- 
cability, or  even  the  appropriateness  of  its  archi- 
tectural expression,  for  other  and  secular  purposes. 
Their  theory  is,  that  municipal  and  secular  public 
buildings  should  be  faithful  and  scrupulously 
correct  imitations  of  some  classic  (Grecian  or 
Roman)  edifice,  with  such  deviation  from  precedent 
as  the  peculiarities  of  modern  wants  absolutely 
necessitate ; whilst  the  requirements  of  a palace, 
•a  villa,  and  all  domestic  structures,  call  for  as 
faithful  an  adoption  of  the  Italian  style,  pre- 
serving as  closely  as  circumstances  will  permit 
the  characteristics  which  belonged  to  it  as  a 
style  in  its  palmy  days,  and  in  its  early  freshness 
and  vigour. 

Vet,  it  must  he  acknowledged  that  precedent 
alone  is  a most  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory 
authority  for  our  present  architectural  practice. 
The  fact  that  most  artistic  and  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful and  harmonious  creations  were  conceived 
and  produced  by  the  Middle  Age  architects — 
edifices  which  were  not  only  in  harmony  with  the 
ritual  ceremonies  and  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
age,  but  which  were  actually  the  architectural 
expression  of  those  feelings  — is  certainly  not 
sufficient  authority  to  bind  us  to  a servile  copyism 
of  them  in  our  present  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
whose  ceremonies  are  so  unlike,  and  whose  feelings 
are  so  changed. 

Nor  do  these  men  tell  ns  ichy  our  intellectual 
and  creative  faculties  are  to  be  cramped  and 
restrained  more  considerably  than  those  of  any 
preceding  age  by  such  adherence  to  precedent. 

I think  that  in  a future  day  our  art  shall  be 
unique;  that  every  development  of  it,  for  every 
purpose,  shall  spring  from  common  principles; 
and,  amidst  large  diversity  and  variety  of  archi- 
tectural e.xpression,  our  architecture,  as  a noble 
art,  shall  be  perfectly  harmonious  at  all  times  with 
itself.  I conceive  that  the  several  styles  shall  not 
proceed  as  at  present — everlastingly  upon  the 
same  beaten  track,  even  to  the  perfection  of  each  ; 
but  the  judicious  efibrts  of  a hand  of  geniuses 
shall  bring  about  the  convergence  of  these  styles 
into  a phase  of  architecture  us  unique  as  any  pre- 
ceding style,  and  yet  which  shall  he  calculated 
more  fully  to  express  the  feelings  and  the  thoughts 
of  our  advanced  civilization. 

Thoxigh  Vanbrugh  was  the  author  of  several 
architectural  works  (some  of  which  do  not  now 
■exist),  among  them  being  afaf^adetoGrirasthorpe, 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  King’s  Weston,  near  Bristol, 
erected  for  the  Hon.  Edward  Southwell,  yet  bis 
fame  must  ever  rest  on  his  two  musterpie-  es  of 
composition — I mean  the  palatiul  edifices  of  Blen- 
heim and  Castle  Howard,  which  infinitely  more 
fittingly  attest  the  native  grandeur  and  majesty 


of  our  nobility  than  the  baronial  castles  and  forti- 
fied strongholds  of  their  ancestors. 

There  are  strong  and  marked  points  of  diver- 
gence in  these  compositions,  but  it  requires  little 
closeness  of  attention  to  trace  the  defined  and 
characteristic  w'orklngs  of  the  same  master-mind 
in  them  both. 

What  I consider  to  be  the  first  and  most  indis- 
pensable law’  of  architectural  composition,  that 
the  work  should  have  its  due  meed  of  praise,  or 
even  be  styled  a w’ork  of  art  at  all,  demands  that 
it  should  be  a perfect  conception,  elaborated  and 
worked  out,  free  from  all  fragmentariness  or 
sketchiness,  and  should  be  complete  in  itself,  as 
needless  of  addition,  or  as  liable  to  suffer  from 
excision  as  the  human  frame.  Blenheim  and 
Castle  Howard  illustrate  this  priuciple  most 
strikingly. 

Secondly.  In  this  advanced  and  progressive 
stage  of  architectural  practice,  each  w’ork  of  art 
should  be  distinguished  by  variety  in  plan,  and  In 
perspectives.  I must  qualify  my  assertiou,  and 
remark  that  this  law  is  almost  inflexible  where 
our  structure  is  surrounded  by  landscape,  of  which 
it  is  to  form  a component  part. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  one  of  his  discourses, 
svyyesfs  this  thought,  and  adduces  Vanbrugh  as 
an  illustration  of  the  happy  efl'ect  of  its  free  recog- 
nition. He  says,  “ Variety  and  intricacy’  is  a 
beauty  and  excellence  in  every  other  of  the  arts 
which  address  the  imagination,  and  why  not  in 
architecture  ? ” 

I have  been  much  impressed  with  the  power 
to  delight,  which  the  various  perspectives  of 
Blenheim  can  impart.  As  you  walk  round  it,  at  a 
suitable  distance  to  take  the  whole  structure 
within  the  range  of  your  vision,  fresh  beauties 
and  fresh  combinations  of  forms  strike  upon  your 
eye.  Sir  Uvedale  Price  says,  “No  mansion  has, 
from  such  a number  of  dift'erent  points,  so  grand 
an  appearance  as  Blenheim.” 

A higher  expression  of  beauty’  than  this,  which 
I have  denominated  a one,  is  inadmissible  in 
the  palatial  residences  of  our  cities,  where  the  Tine 
of  plan  is  determined  by  the  formal  regularity  of 
its  streets  and  its  squares, — the  cities  of  Rome 
and  Florence,  presenting  to  us  some  of  the  mo.st 
illustrious  examples  of  this  style  of  treatment. 
But,  surely,  was  not  Vanbrugh  justified  in  striving 
to  emulate  in  his  beautiful  art-creations,  by  the 
free  use  of  this  element,  the  piquant  life  of  the 
varied  landscape  scenery  in  which  his  work  was 
embosomed,  and  of  which  it  formed  one  of  the 
most  essential  parts  ? 

Speaking  of  Vanhurgh’s  proportions — though 
they  often  are  as  singular  as  his  genius — yet 
the  pavilions  at  the  four  angles  of  Blenheim 
are  in  excellent  proportion ; and  have,  by  the  way, 
been  introduced  wisely  and  with  discrimination, 
for  they  are  surmounted  by  belviderca  for  the 
better  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  the  land- 
scape. 

The  south  fai^ade  of  Blenheim,  in  my  estima- 
tion, is  treated  with  the  most  artistic  leeling. 
The  scenery  is  full  of  grace,  and  the  spirit  of 
beauty  .•  some  would  say’  it  was  tame — there  is 
nothing  striking,  obtruding,  nor  severe.  And  so 
Vanbrugh  has  designed  in  its  spirit : he  has 
shunned  those  hold  and  violent  projections  which 
he  has  so  freely  courted  at  other  times;  yet  this 
facade  is  as  free  from  tameness  or  insipidity  as 
possible.  This  elevation  is  replete  with  a quiet, 
subdued  vigour  and  energy.  Due  emphasis  and 
increased  expression  are  given  to  the  colonnade  or 
portico,  ns  a central  feature,  and  to  the  pavilions 
forming  the  angles. 

In  summing  up  these  observations,  and  arriving 
at  a just  estimate,  I beg  leave  to  say  that  I do  not 
believe  in  any  remarkable  nniversalify  in  Van- 
brugh’s genius.  I do  not  think  he  is  destined, 
after  the  most  perfect  justice  has  been  done  him, 
to  rise  to  the  distinguished  platform  upon  which 
our  world’s  greatest  men  will  stand. 

In  iny’  opinion,  Blenheim  possesses  many  qualifi- 
cations to  be  called  a work  of  high  art;  and,  as 
an  architectural  edifice,  not  the  least  of  its  pecu- 
liarities, and  its  greatest  merit,  is,  that  the  whole 
of  its  wondrous  beauty  and  grandeur  are  the 
elfects  of  what  should  always  be  the  predominant 
quality  of  our  art — I mean,  form.  Simple  lines 
and  curves,  varied  in  their  contour,  and  diversified 
in  their  arraugement,  are — to  the  exclusion  of 
crniiment  and  colour — the  source  of  these  results. 

I know  that  some  tell  us  that  ornament  or 
sculpture  is  the  chief  part  of  architecture;  and,  if 
they  he  consistent,  they  must  brand  this  edifice  as 
a huge  pile  of  construction  only,  which  the  senti- 
ments and  pleasurable  emotions  of  every  student 
of  these  b-aildings  flatly  deny  the  truth  of. 

But,  after  all,  the  qualities  which  have  been  the 
chief  attraction  and  source  of  wonder  to  all  are 


those  which  are  expressive  purely  of  his  indi- 
viduality— his  idiosyncracy.  A certain  degree  of 
universality  I have  already  given  Vanbrugh  the 
credit  of;  but  I must  reiterate  that  there  never 
has  practised  a man  in  our  art  who  left  the  marks 
and  impress  of  his  idiosyncracy  upon  everything 
which  he  touched  so  much  as  Vanbrugh. 

Other  men  have  designed  singularities ; but  they 
have  been  whims,  freaks;  but  we  are  not  justified 
instating  that,  as  a rule,  Vanbrugh’s  peculiarities 
were  whims,  but  they  were  rather  the  creations 
simply  of  his  oivn  mind,  distinct  from  anything 
which  other  men  had  produced,  and  harmonious 
with  themselves.  Seeing  that  Vanbrugh  discarded 
all  formulas  or  rules  to  guide  him  in  his  designs,  1 
confess  that  I can  discover  no  explanation  what- 
ever for  the  peculiarities  of  his  proportions,  the 
heavy  forms  (when  not  required  for  certain  archi- 
tectural expression)  so  very  much  complained  of 
by  his  detractors,  the  singular  and  original  dis- 
position, use,  and  arranyement  of  those  architec- 
tural elements  which  preceding  styles  furnished 
him  with,  the  quaint  and  peculiar  contours  of  his 
features,  whose  outline  was  not  determined  by  the 
best  principles  of  construction,  other  than  that 
they  were  emphatically  bis  own. 

The  student  of  Vanbrugh  will  find  numerous 
instances  of  the  outpouring  of  the  soul  into  his 
works.  His  comedy  has  found  vent  in  a myriad 
forms,  in  the  decoration  of  the  keystones  of  Castle 
Howard.  The  exuberance  of  his  imagination,  and 
the  fertility  of  his  invention,  are  alike  displayed 
in  the  prodigal  use  of  ornament,  in  both  the  in- 
terior and  exterior  of  that  palace. 

But  perhaps  the  student  will  never  understand 
the  existence  of  an  individuality  in  the  treatment 
of  Vanbrugh’s  productions  so  forcibly  as  if  he 
visited  Blenheim,  and  viewed  it  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  when  he  will  find  an  undue  prominence 
given  to  the  forms  upon  the  summit  of  the  struc- 
ture, exhibiting  their  contour  andoi\tline  to  great 
advantage  against  the  illumined  sky,  whilst  the 
more  impressive  qualities,  those  more  purely 
architectural  and  grand,  dwindle,  on  such  an 
occasion,  into  comparative  unimportance. 

So  I am  convinced  that  when  Vanbrugh  is 
studied  through  the  medium  of  prints,  views,  or 
displayed  elevations,  similar  injustice  is  done  him, 
in  consequence  of  a like  preponderance  being 
given  to  these  peculiarities. 

1 would  here  quote  the  remarkable  words  of 
Mr.  Gwilt  upon  this  very  subject : — “ Vanbrugh’s 
buildings  are  the  result  of  a combination  of  forms 
and  anticipation  of  effects,  originating  solely  from 
himself;  effects  which  none  before  had  seen  or 
contemplated.” 


HINTS  ON  THE  BUILDING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

SoiiE  time  since  Mr.  Harry  Chester  delivered 
a lecture  on  the  subject  of  Building  a School. 
It  Vr’as  afterwards  published,*  and  it  may  not  be 
useless  to  reproduce  some  portion  of  it  iu  our 
pages. 

1 do  not  say  never  accept,  but  I advise  you 
never  to  seek,  the  gratuitous  services  of  a solicitor 
or  architect.  The  true  professional  respuusibility 
is  scarcely  consistent  with  gratuitous  perform- 
ance. You  must  not  look  a gift  horse  in  the 
mouth;  and  you  can  scarcely  haul  over  the  coals 
a gratuitous  attorney’.  Engage  professional  ser- 
vices on  the  usual  professional  terms;  and  when 
these  services  have  been  rendered  and  remu- 
nerated, then  and  not  sooner,  is  the  proper  season 
for  professional  donations,  if  any,  to  be  made. 

When  your  memorial,  and  the  plan  of  your 
proposed  site,  have  been  approved  by  ‘ My  Lords,’ 
they  will  scud  to  you  two  distinct  sets  of  instruc- 
tions, which  you  may  find  more  or  less  easy  to 
understand; — first,  with  reference  to  the  plans, 
specifications,  estimates,  and  available  funds  for 
the  building ; and  second,  with  reference  to  the 
title  to  the  site,  and  to  its  conveyance  in  trust. 

The  documents  which  relate  to  the  plans,  spe- 
cifications, and  estimates  should  form  a part  of 
the  general  instructions  which  you  should  now 
give  to  the  best  architect  that  yon  know  of,  or  to 
a few  of  the  best  architects  in  competition,  to 
prepare  the  plans  and  specifications. 

When  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
was  first  created,  in  1839,  so  little  attention  had 
been  given  to  the  planning  of  schools,  that  they 
were  very  commonly  erected  by  the  village  brick- 
layer and  carpenter,  by  rule  of  thumb,  without 
any  plans  at  all.  The  National  Society',  not  so 
wise  then  as  now,  had  unfortunately  proclaimed 
that  ‘ any  shape’  would  do  for  a school,  and  that 
there  was  no  better  model  than  a ‘ common 
barn.’  The  organization  of  schools  had  been 
little  studied. 

* Chapman  & Halt,  Piccadilly. 
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The  buildings  were  low,  thin,  dingy,  ill-drRincd, 
often  without  means  of  warming,  often  without 
proper  conveniences  j with  no  furniture  but  a 
teacher’s  desk,  a few  rickety  forms,  a rod,  a cane, 
and  a fool’s-cap:  the  floors  were  almost  invari- 
ably of  brick — the  worst  kind  of  floor,  as  it  is 
tenacious  of  moisture,  cold  to  the  feet,  easily 
abraded  into  red  dust,  and  soon  worn  into  holes. 
There  were  rarely  any  pmehes  or  lobbies  for  the 
caps  and  cloaks  of  the  children.  If  there  were  a 
house  for  the  teacher,  it  was  seldom  such  a house 
as  a teacher  of  the  present  day  would  like  to 
inhabit. 

Under  these  circumstauces,  when  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  requested  the 
applicants  for  grants  to  exhibit  plans  and  speci- 
fications of  their  proposed  buildings,  the  request 
was  often  regarded  as  an  insult.  ‘Plans  and 
specifications!  why  put  me  to  the  expense  of 
plans  ? do  My  Lords  suppose  that  I cannot  build  a 
school  without  plans  ? ’ Others  were  milder  or 
more  honest,  and  sent  plans  about  the  size  of  the 
palm  of  my  hand,  with  a few  indistinct  scratches 
upon  it.  Kow,  however,  all  this  is  improved.  The 
National  Society  has  long  been  wiser  than  it  was 
in  1839.  It  has  set  a splendid  example  to  the 
other  educational  societies  : they  all  vie  with  each 
other  in  architectural  exploits;  and  the  laud  is 
adorned  with  schools.  The  most  celebrated  archi- 
tects undertake  to  design  these  buildings;  and 
give  their  minds  to  the  designs.  No  one  now  , 
thinks  that  a school  can  be  built  anyhow,  without 
any  reference  to  the  uses  to  which  the  building  is 
to  be  applied. 

Of  covrrse,  a school  may  he  held  in  almost  any 
building;  and  a clever  teacher  may  teach  cleverly 
almost  anywhere;  but  the  shape  of  a school-room 
is  nevertheless  import.int  as  regards  (1st)  the  cost 
of  the  building;  (2nd)  the  convenience  of  organi- 
zation and  supervision  ; and  (3vd)  the  strength  of 
the  teacher.  Persons  used  to  go,  and  some 
persons  still  go,  to  an  architect,  and  say,  ‘Let 
me  have  a plan  of  a school  for  (say)  100  children, 
allowing  six  square  feet  to  each  child.’  Now, 
what  could  an  architect  do,  thus  instructed?  In 
the  first  place,  no  school  can  be  so  organized  that 
six  square  feet  per  child  will  afford  a sufficient 
area;  and,  in  the  second  place,  you  can  no  more 
determine  how  mauy  square  feet  per  scholar  will 
suffice  in  a particular  school,  without  reference  to 
the  peculiar  organization  of  that  school,  thair  you 
can  determine  how  many  guests  can  sit  down  to 
dinner  in  a dining-room  without  knowing  the 
shape  of  the  room,  and  whether  the  table  is  round 
or  oblong.  The  capacity  of  a school-room  depends 
on  the  organization  of  the  school,  on  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  room,  and  on  the  positions  of 
the  doors  and  fire-places. 

Pefore  yon  instruct  an  architect  to  prepare 
plans,  determine  how'  many  scholars  you  will  pro- 
vide for,  and  on  what  system  you  will  organize 
the  school.  How’  many  hoys,  how  many  girls, 
and  bow  many  infaiits  ? Shall  the  hoys  and  girls 
bo  instructed  in  one  room  as  a ‘ mixed  ’ scLool, 
or  in  two  separate  rooms?  If  yon  wish  to  bave 
a perfectly  convenient  building,  you  must  deter- 
mine these  questions  before  you  instruct  your 
architect.  In  your  mind’s  eye  you  must  see  the 
several  departments  and  classes  of  the  school  at 
■work;  and  then,  the  area  necessary  for  each  por- 
tion of  the  work  of  each  class  being  calculated, 
you  may  surround  the  scholars  (as  it  were)  with 
the  proper  walls,  and  you  may  give  such  instruc- 
tions to  your  architect  as  will  enable  him  to 
prepare  a convenient  and  economical  plan. 

It  is  possible  to  organize  a school  in  a great 
variety  of  ways;  but,  given  the  case  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  in  educating  the  poor,  i.e.  given 
one  principal  teacher,  assisted  only  by'  pupil- 
teachers,  to  instruct  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  children,  I am  satisfied  that  the  organization, 
recommended  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  and  commonly  used  in  the  best 
national  and  many  other  schools,  is  on  the  whole 
by  far  the  best;  and  therefore  to  this  system  of 
organization  alone  I shall  at  present  refer.  Ibis 
not  my  business  to  give  a series  of  plans  for 
schools.  That  is  the  proper  work  of  architects. 

* * * « * 

In  extreme  cases  it  may  he  necessary  to  have 
groups  of  benches  and  desks  on  two  opposite 
sides  of  a room  ; it  should  then  be  not  less  tlinn 
30  feet  wide ; but  tbis  arrangement  has  many 
inconveuiences,  and  I recommend  you  to  avoid  it 
if  possible.  The  fireplaces  are  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  room,  in  the  corners,  where  the  fires,  though 
out  of  the  way  of  the  children  and  of  the  teachers, 
can  he  seen  fiom  all  parts  of  the  room.  The  flues 
may  be  ‘gathered  over’  and  carried  up  in  the 
gables.  Ihe  walls  all  round  are  free  for  maps, 
diagrams,  and  pictures. 


Windows  should  be  high  up.  Get  your  light  as 
high  as  possible,  plenty  of  it,  cud  from  all  quarters 
if  possible,  by  stilted  windows  in  the  long  walls,  by 
great  windows  in  the  gables,  by  dormer  windows, 
and  (lest  of  all,  in  my  opinion)  by  vertical  sky- 
lights. No  wretched  little  diamond  quarries,  hut 
big  ])aues  of  white  glass.  Let  all  windows  be 
made  to  open.  Have  blinds  to  the  east,  south, 
and  west.  Never  let  the  children  or  the  teachers 
sit  or  stand  in  front  of  an  unhlinded  window'  on  a 
blight  day.  If  you  do  this,  you  may  do  more 
than  you  intend  towards  blinding  the  children 
and  teachers.  When  I go  into  a school-room  and 
seo  the  poor  things  blinking  in  the  face  of  a 
streaming  sun,  I cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
managers  should  he  indicted  for  cruelty.  Never 
introduce  a window  in  such  a position  that  a child 
standing  in  its  place  at  its  desk  or  on  the  gallery 
will  be  projected  in  front  of  the  light.  As  far  as 
may  he,  let  your  light  from  diff’ereiit  quarters  he 
equalized,  so  that  strong  shadows  may  not  be  cast. 
If  the  faces  of  the  children  are  in  a full  light,  an 
equal  light  should  he  cast  on  the  teacher’s  face 
and  board,  otherwise  they  will  be  in  shadow.  Do 
not  place  a gallery  in  a school-room  at  right 
angles,  or  opposite,  to  the  benches  and  desks  : if 
the  gallery  be  in  tbe  same  plane  as  the  benches 
and  desks,  the  teacher,  instructing  a class  on  the 
gallery,  retains  a command  of  the  rest  of  the 
room.  The  seats  of  a gallery'  (not  intended  for 
infants)  should  be  fitted  with  backs,  which  are 
not  needed  in  the  desked  groups,  as  the  children 
receive  support  from  the  desks.  The  height  of  a 
seat  should  he  such  that  the  knees  of  a child 
se.atcd  thereon  shall  he  bent  at  a right  angle  : the 
desks  for  the  girls  should  he  made  with  flaps  to 
let  down  for  needlework,  leaving  only  a ledge 
horizontal  to  hold  cottons  and  scissors,  and  allow'- 
ing  space  for  the  girls  to  place  their  work  on  their 
knees. 

Be  veiy  particular  in  your  specification  for  the 
floor  of  the  school-room.  Oak  being  too  expen- 
sive, the  planks  should  he  of  the  best  deal,  per- 
fectly seasoned,  and  well  laid  down.  If  they  are 
cut  into  short  lengths,  they  will  be  the  less  noisy. 

Make  your  school-rooms  as  comfortable  and  as 
pleasing  to  the  eye  as  possible.  What  can  be 
more  depressing  than  the  appearance  of  many 
school-rooms,  which  exhibit  either  extreme,  of  bsre 
walls  or  of  snpcrahuiulant  hangings  of  untidy 
maps,  ugly  pictures,  threatening  texts  ? The 
latter  extreme  is  the  worse  of  the  two.  I have 
seen  school-rooms  whose  walls  have  been  so 
huddled  all  over  with  such  things  as  to  make  one 
imagine  oneself  in  an  ill-arranged  religious  toy- 
shop. I advise  you  to  batten  your  walls,  whioh 
will  add  a little  to  tbe  cost,  and  a great  deal  to 
the  comfort.  If  you  will  paper  your  battened 
walls  with  a few  good  bright  maps,  a few  good 
diagrams,  a few  good  prints,  and  a very  few  well- 
chosen  texts;  and  if,  round  each  of  them,  arranged 
with  good  taste,  you  will  paste  a little  border  of 
coloured  paper  to  set  it  oft’as  by  a frame,  the  cost 
will  he  trifling,  and  the  educating  eft'ect  will  be 
very  great;  and  if  you  will  have  the  whole  surface 
well  sized  and  well  varnished,  the  walls  may  be 
occasionally  washed,  and  will  not  require  to  he 
repapered  for  many  years.  The  ground  colour  of 
the  walls  should  be  light  and  warm  : avoid  yellow, 
which  I believe  to  have  an  injurious  efl'ect  on 
health.  Instead  of  smothering  the  walls  with 
prints,  have  as  good  and  as  large  a collection  of 
prints  as  possible  in  strong  books,  with  leaves  of 
brown  holland  : you  will  find  them  repay  you  for 
the  trouble  and  expense.  Let  such  texts  as  you 
select  he  rather  soothing  and  elevating,  than  grim 
and  depressing. 

The  woodwork,  especially  in  tbe  higher  portions 
of  a school-room,  is  very  commonly  too  much 
darkened. 

Benches  and  desks  of  birch,  varnished,  will  cost 
little  more  than  deal,  and  he  better  appreciated 
and  taken  care  of  j but  they  may  warp  if  not  made 
of  wood  particularly  well  seasoned.  Do  not  screw 
the  fittings  to  the  floor,  hut  either  have  them 
heavy  and  firm  enough  in  their  own  weight  to  be 
not  easily  capable  of  accidental  displacement,  and 
yet  such  as  may  he  lifted  from  one  part  of  the 
room  to  another;  or  screw  them  to  sleepers,  and 
lay  the  sleepers  loose  cn  the  floor.  The  benches 
at  least  should  he  so  constructed  as  to  stand  each 
by  itself  when  wanted,  apart  from  the  sleepers. 
The  hindmost  bench  and  desk  should  he  somewhat 
taller  than  those  of  the  middle  rew',  and  the  latter 
should  he  somewhat  taller  than  the  front  row.  In 
opposition  to  the  ordinary  opinion  and  practice,  I 
advise  you  to  provide  a larder  and  pantry' — small 
ones  will  suffice — in  the  teacher’s  house,  and  to 
let  there  he  plenty  of  cupboards  and  presses  in 
the  school  and  in  the  Louse,  and  coal-cellars 
capable  of  containing  a year’s  supply.  It  is  also 


as  well  not  to  forget  to  lay  on  water,  or  to  pro- 
vide a well  and  pumps. 

Have  the  ground  so  made  up  to  the  entrances 
of  the  schools  that  there  may  he  no  need  of  high 
flights  of  steps.  There  should  not  be  more  than 
a single  step,  if  any,  at  the  entrance  of  an  infant 
achcol.  There  should  be  a provision  for  washing 
bands,  hut  not  on  a large  scale:  the  children 
should  come  to  school  with  cleau  hands.  Never 
provide  a separate  entrance  for  visitors,  hut  keep 
the  children’s  lobbies  in  a state  fit  for  the  pass- 
ing of  visitors;  and  if  the  children’s  doors  are 
large  enough  to  admit  crinoline  of  reasonable 
size,  unreasonable  crinoline  need  not  he  admitted. 

Allow  no  inferior  nor  unduly  perishable  mate- 
rials to  be  used  in  tbe  building  : let  everything  he 
of  the  most  durable  character.  In  regard  to  the 
architectural  style,  I say  only  let  it  be  pure  and 
simple.  {Face  Lord  Palmerston  aud  Jfr.  Tite) 
I have  seen  many  excellent  Gothic  designs,  some 
good  Elizabethan  designs,  aud  some  few'  very  bad 
Italian  designs  for  schools.  Whatever  you  do,  do 
not  allow  of  any  false  architecture:  let  the  bearity 
of  the  building  depend  on  its  good  proportions, 
its  good  materials  and  workmanship,  its  correcc 
details,  and  cn  its  exterior’s  truthfully  represent- 
ing the  facts  of  the  interior.  For  example,  do  not 
turn  the  master’s  kitchen  into  a Crystal  Palace  on 
a small  scale,  under  the  notion  that,  where  yon 
want  a window  of  moderate  dimensions,  you  may 
have  a great  big  one  to  balance  another  big  one, 
very  properly  placed  in  one  of  the  end  walls  of  a 
school-room.  Do  not  allow  breaks  and  projections 
for  mere  effect,  where  uses  point  to  unbroken 
lines  : forbid  all  construction  of  ornament  as  orna- 
ment, aud  let  the  real  structure  of  the  building  he 
ornamental.  Let  the  ground  plan  be  first  settled 
as  couvenieuce  may  point  out,  and  let  the  eleva- 
tions absolutely  follow'  the  carefuUy-arrangod 
ground  plan.  Never  let  the  ground  plan  be  tam- 
pered with  under  tbe  idea  of  improving  the  eleva- 
tion : for  eftect  and  utility  combined,  let  the 
chimneys  he  lofty  and  massive.  About  open  roofs, 
where  all  the  timbers  are  shown,  I confess  myself 
somewhat  heretical.  Non  eqvidem  invideo,  nnror 
magis : hot  in  summer,  cold  In  winter,  they  are 
more  handsome  than  comfortable.  For  comfort, 
give  me  a ceiled  room,  having  a good  air-chamber 
between  the  ceiling  and  the  roof:  if  you  object 
to  a ceiling,  even  at  tbe  collar-beam,  you  must  at 
least  ceil  to  the  ralters,  and  insert  a layer  of  felt; 
and  you  should  hoard  to  the  uuder  side  of  the 
rafters. 

Never  let  any  one  persuade  you  that  the  site 
does  not  require  draining. — 

Let  sites  te  Orain’d  that  ne’er  were  drain’d  before, 

And  those  that  have  been  drain’d,  be  now  drain'd  more.” 


ROMAN  MOSAICS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Northern  Architec- 
tural Association,  Mr.  F.  E.  Wilson,  as  else- 
where mentioned,  read  the  following  observations 
on  the  manufacture  of  mosaics: — 

At  a former  meeting  I took  occasion  to  suggest 
the  use  of  mosaics  as  a decoration  for  buildings  in 
this  country.  My  suggestion  referred  then  most 
especially  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  London,  where 
the  distemper  decorations  had  perished,  or  been 
obliterated  by  smoke,  only  a very  few  years  after 
they  were  perfected.  I have  seen  since,  in  the 
Fidlder,  that  there  is  a proposal  to  apply  mosaics 
to  the  embellishment  of  the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  London,  after  the  manner  of  those  in 
St.  Peter’s  in  Rome;  and  deeming  that  such  a 
proposition  is  likely  to  call  forth  a more  general 
desire  to  know  more  of  the  particular  decoration 
in  question,  I venture  to  introduce  to  tbe  present 
meeting  the  specimens  I brought  home  from  the 
Eternal  City. 

The  small  pieces  of  enamel,  about  the  size  of  a 
pin’s  Lead,  are  those  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  smallest  objects, — ornaments,  trinkets,  &c. 
The  larger  sizes  are  used  for  larger  surfaces,  such 
as  pictures,  or  buildings;  and  when  required  for 
situations  very  removed  from  the  eye,  as  in  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  the  cubes  are  nearly  an  inch 
square.  You  wDl  note  that  the  edges  of  the 
blocks  are  not  geometrically  perfect — a circum- 
stance which  takes  away  all  appearance  of  stiffness, 
and  admits  of  more  accommodation,  in  some  cases, 
to  the  exigencies  of  outline. 

The  studio  in  which  the  government  manufac- 
toiy  is  carried  on — a room  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
mile  long — is  in  the  Vatican  itself,  and  is  a sight 
most  artist-visitors  take  care  to  see-  Some  idea 
may  he  formed  of  the  nicety  and  skill  required  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  stone  pictures,  when  we 
consider  that  there  are  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
tints  in  the  enamels,  and  that  an  artist  will  some- 
times spend  from  twelve  to  twenty  yeai'S  in  tbe 
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delicate  though  durable  coustruction  of  a large 
work.  Great  knowledge  of  art,  and  a full  appre- 
ciation of  the  diS’orence  of  schools,  are  requisite  to 
do  justice  to  subjects  thus  invested  with  immor- 
tality. The  prices  of  the  same  design  vary, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  work,  from  one 
to  five-fold. 

The  method  employed  in  forming  a picture  is 
not  intricate.  A ground-work  of  a certain  clay 
is  first  formed,  into  which  the  slender  shafts  of 
enamel  (all  ready  to  the  hand)  ai*e  inserted  in  the 
order  and  colour  required.  When  this  stage  of 
the  operation  is  completed,  the  surface  is  reduced 
to  a level  by  means  of  griiiding  with  a lathe. 
When  unequal  heights  are  thus  removed,  there 
remains  but  the  application  of  a fine  polish  to 
finish  the  process.  Pictures  are  thus  produced 
which  rival  those  of  the  easel  in  the  subtlety  of 
their  colouring,  and  in  the  grace  of  their  flowing 
lines  ; and  outshine  them  all  in  the  imperishable 
nature  of  their  tints,  and  in  the  almost  everlasting 
qualities  of  the  materials  used  in  their  construc- 
tion. Mosaics  more  than  two  thousand  years  old 
attest  these  facts. 

It  remains  only  to  inquire  whether  the  condi- 
tions of  our  very  humid  climate  be  likely  to  affect 
mosaic  work  injuriously.  The  tesselated  pave- 
ments of  both  ancients  and  moderns  appear  to ' 
have  suffered  no  ill  from  them.  At  all  events,  it 
is  very  clear  that  decorations  in  distemper  are  not 
for  usj  and  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  find  an 
efficient  substitute  for  their  light  and  colour  in  a 
superior  vehicle  as  regards  durability ; for,  with 
the  increasing  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  so 
strongly  manifested  around  us,Ave  may  be  assured 
that  the  public  will  not  be  content  much  longer 
with  wnite-wasli  for  the  decoration  of  the  national 
buildings. 


XORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATIOX. 

The  committee  of  the  Xorthern  Architectural 
Association,  in  pursuance  of  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  Society,  forwarded  the  following  protest  to 
the  advertisement  lately  issued  by  the  committee 
of  the  Hartlepool  Mechanics’  Institute. 


ABVEEXrSEJrENT. 

“ The  committee  of  the  Hartlepool  Mechanics’  Institute 
are  desirous  of  receiving  plans  and  drawings  for  a pro- 
posed new  institute,  to  be  erected  at  the  head  of  Middle- 
gate-street.  The  site  is  100  feet  by  50  feet,  and  the  build- 
ing IS  to  include  library,  news-room,  class-rooms,  large 
lecture-haJl,  and  keeper’s  rooms.  A premium  of  10/.  will 
be  given  for  the  plans  approved  of  and  accepted.  Plans 
accompanied  wnth  estimates  of  the  cost,  to  be  sent  to  the 
secretary,  Mr.  J.  Hindmarsh,  on  or  before  the  2Ddday 
of  July,  ne.vt.” 


The  following  condition  was  also  appended:— 

_ "That  the  committee  do  not  bind  themselves  to  employ, 
m any  way,  the  drawer  of  the  successful  plan,  or  to  pay 
any  other  remuneration  thau  the  lo/.  for  the  plan  ac- 
cepted.” ^ 


EESOLUTro:?. 

The  Committee  of  the  Xorthern  Architectural 
Association,  having  liad  their  attention  drawn  to 
the  advertisement  issued  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Hartlepool  Mechanics’  Institute,  offering  a pre- 
mium of  lOZ.  for  the  best  plan  for  a proposed  new 
building,  beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the 
payment  as  a remuneration  to  the  successful 
competitor,  especially  as  the  committee  do  not 
bind  themselves  to  pay  any  other  remuneration, 
or  to  employ  in  any  way  the  drawer  of  the  ac- 
cepted plan;  and  the  committee  would  also  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  terms  of  the  competi- 
tion be  revised,  and  beg  to  ofier  their  services  to 
assist  in  preparing  such  terms  as  may  be  equally 
advantageous  and  honourable  to  the  committee 
and  to  the  competitors.” 

The  committee  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute  have 
not  responded  to  the  oiler  and  suggestion  of  the 
committee  of  the  Association,  but  have  awarded 
the  premium  to  their  vice-president,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Gall'ray,  manager  at  Messrs.  Richardson’s  engine 
factory.  There  were  six  competitors. 

The  ordinary  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  Saturday,  the  15th  inst.,  in 
the  Old  Castle,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Mr.  Dobson, 
president,  in  the  chair.  After  transacting  the 
preliminary  business,  and  electing  Mr.  Green  a 
vice-president,  in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Wardle, 
Mr.  Pricbett,  of  Darlington,  re-read  a paper  en- 
titled “ The  Evils  of  our  present  Practice,  and  the 
best  Way  of  remedying  them,”  and  concluded  by 
proposing  the  following  resolutions,  which,  after 
some  discussion,  were  carried  unanimously  : — 1st. 
That  the  committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
number,  be  requested  to  correspond  with  other 
associations,  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  esta- 
blishing an  Architectural  Alliauce,  and  report  to 
ne.xt  meeting.  2nd.  That  the  committee,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number,  be  requested  to 


' prepare  a code  of  professional  charges,  for  the  use 
I of  this  Association,  to  be  laid  before  the  next 
meeting.  3rd.  That  the  committee,  with  power 
I to  add  to  their  number,  be  requested  to  prepare  a 
, circular  to  be  sent  to  the  promoters  of  all  compe- 
titions advertised,  the  conditions  of  which  are  not 
, satisfactory,  and  present  it  to  the  next  meeting. 
; Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson  afterwards  read  a paper  on 
; Roman  Mosaics,  which  we  print  elsewhere.  After 
remarks  from  the  president  and  other  members,  it 
I was  agreed  that  the  annual  exem-siou  be  to  Hex- 
; ham  and  neighbourhood,  on  the  1st  of  August 
I next. 

! The  Secretary,  Mr.  Oliver,  called  the  attention 
of  the  members  to  the  decision  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  to  adjourn  the 
consideration  of  the  diploma  question  till  Novem- 
ber next,  in  order  to  ascertiun  the  opinion  of 
Provincial  Arcliitectural  Societies,  and  m-ged  the 
consideration  of  it  in  connection  with  the  present 
resolutions. 


ABIXGDOX  RECREATION  GROUND 
COMPETITION. 

In  reply  to  the  offer  of  a premium  for  the  best 
designs  for  laying  out  the  Recreation  Ground 
at  Abingdon,  Berks,  several  were  submitted. 
Prom  these,  we  understand,  the  Governors  of 
Christ’s  Hospital  have  selected  the  design  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Chapmau,  landscape  gardener,  of  Dulwich. 


GENEALOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  w-as 
held  on  Tuesday  night  last  in  the  mansion  of  the 
president,  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  Lord  Ebury, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents,  took  the  chair,  and  the 
vice-chair  was  filled  by  Sir  Thomas  Maryon 
Wilson,  Bart. 

In  opening  the  business  of  the  evening  Lord 
Ebury  stated  that  the  objects  of  the  Genealogical 
and  Historical  Society  deserved  to  be  more  widely 
known  than  they  were.  They  are  the  collection, 
recording,  and  preserving  facts  connected  with  the  ; 
descent  and  history  of  families  : these  facts  are  in 
danger  of  passing  into  utter  oblivion,  though  they 
often  throw  unexpected  light  on  many  events  in 
the  history  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  possess  a 
general  as  well  as  particular  interest.  The  report 
of  the  past  year  was  then  read  and  adopted.  It 
stated  that  the  society  is  receiving  a steady, 
increasing  support ; hut  the  funds  at  its  comrnaud 
do  not  yet  allow  it  to  make  such  an  extensive 
examination  of  the  public  records  and  the  private 
sources  of  information  at  its  disposal  as  the  Council 
would  desire.  Nevertheless  the  materials  it  has 
gathered  already  fill  several  folio  volumes.  In  the 
last  year  the  society  has  examined  the  registers  of 
rvills  in  thirteen  diocesan  courts,  commencing  with 
the  will  of  the  earliest  date  in  each,  and  bus  had 
extracts  made  from  them  relating  to  names  of  mili- 
tary, political,  or  literary  celebrity. 

After  other  formal  business,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hugo  read  a paper  on  the  Domesday  Survey, 
showing  the  importance  of  the  information  which 
Domesday  Book  all'ords  with  reference  to  the 
ancient  tenure  of  land,  and  the  names  of  those 
who  held  land  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

Mr.  Hamilton  followed  with  a paper  “On  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles,  and  the  History  and 
Heraldry  of  the  Saxon  Kings;”  and  Professor 
Christmas  delivered  a discourse  on  “ Half  a Crown, 
Historically  and  Archa'clogically  considered.” 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  CHURCH- 
BUILDING. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  best 
form  and  arrangement  of  large  churches,  that 
some  apology  might  seem  to  be  needed  in  offering 
the  following  remarks  on  so  trite  a subject : I can 
only  plead  as  an  excuse  a very  strong  conviction 
that  in  the  struggle  to  escape  from  so-called 
Classicism,  and  to  return  to  the  healthy  and 
vigorous  guidance  of  our  Medimval  masters,  we 
has'e,  in  church-building,  lost  sight  of  some  of  the 
first  principles  which  governed  them,  as  they  ought 
to  govern  us  now.  It  was  only  natural  that  in 
the  early  days  of  the  revival  the  merits  of  a new 
church  should  be  judged  according  as  it  approached 
more  or  less  nearly  to  an  exact  copy  of  some 
Mediicval  favourite ; but  now  that  architects  are 
supposed  to  have  risen  above  copyism,  and  to  be 
able  to  originate  churches  rivalling  oui-  ancient 
models  in  heaut-y,  it  is  time  to  take  a common- 
sense  view  of  the  question,  and  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  our  present  system  is  really  founded  on 
true  principles. 

Let  us  start  with  these  two  axioms  : — First,  that 


a building  should  be  in  every  respect  adapted  as 
completely  as  our  resources  will  allow  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  erected;  and,  secondly’, 
that  in  its  architecture— i.e.,  not  only  in  the 
furniture  and  arrangements, but  in  the  bare  walls — 
the  very  skeleton,  in  fact,  of  the  complete  edifice, 
it  should  bear  the  lasting  marks  and  evidence  of 
its  original  purpose. 

Now,  we  invariably  see  these  principles  carried 
out  in  our  old  churches.  They  presented  the 
most  convenient  form  for  the  existing  services, 
and  to  this  day  we  find  the  piscium  marking  the 
position  of  altars;  we  find  the  sedilia,  the  aumbry, 
the  credence-table,  the  low  side-windows,  the 
priest’s  door,  and  the  entrance  to  the  rood-loft, 
even  where  rood  and  loft  have  long  since  been 
destroyed:  all  these  we  find  as  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, each  speaking  for  itself,  and  bearing  evidence 
while  the  church  stands  of  some  rite  or  custom 
in  use  when  it  was  built.  Go,  on  the  other  band, 
into  almost  any  one  of  the  best  of  our  modern 
churches,  and  examine  it  with  reference  to  these 
principles.  Beautiful  and  correct  in  detail  as  it 
is,  you  find,  in  the  first  place,  a building  unadapted 
in  many  respects  to  our  present  requirements — 
still,  in  fact,  a mere  dead  copy  of  the  Sledimval 
typo,  if  not  of  any  particular  example.  You  find 
that  it  wants  all  the  interest  imparted  by  the 
above-named  characteristic  features;  or,  if  it  has 
any  of  them,  they  are  either  useless,  and  conse- 
quently meaningless,  or  else  trivial  and  unneces- 
sary, and  apt  to  give  ofience  to  many  minds. 
Turn  to  the  body  of  the  church,  and  you  find  a 
roof  containing  a forest  of  timber,  high  pitched, 
and  open  to  the  ridge,  thus  giving  a form  of  ceil- 
ing destructive  to  all  acoustic  qualities,  so  that 
you  will  generally  find  the  officiating  minister 
nearly  inaudible  at  the  west  end  of  the  church. 

Turning  to  the  aisles,  you  find  that  the  view  of 
a considerable  number  of  the  congregation  is  ob- 
structed by'  the  columns  of  the  nave  arches.  You 
find  the  font  jilaced  canonically  near  the  western 
entrance,  but  its  position  unmarked  save  by  a gap 
in  the  sittings.  The  altar,  pulpit,  and  reading- 
desk  were  probably  provided  for  by  a sum  named 
in  the  specification,  and  the  very  positions  of  the 
two  latter  not  findly  settled,  perhaps,  until  near 
the  completion  of  the  building;  so  that  they  are 
necessarily  mere  pieces  of  furniture,  which  might 
be  removed  iu  an  hour,  and  leave  not  a trace  be- 
hind. The  church,  iu  fact,  carries  in  itself  no 
inherent  evidence  of  what  our  ritual  now  is. 

Again,  we  can  adopt  our  existing  Mediieval 
church  more  or  less  completely  to  our  present 
wants;  but  w’e  cannot,  without  violent  destruc- 
tion, get  rid  of  the  means  and  appliances  of  forms 
of  worship  now  passed  away.  But  in  a modern 
church  how  different  is  it ! What  a want  of  inte- 
rest in  the  building  itseltl,  apart  from  decoration! 
It  is  generally  ill  adapted  for  seeing  and  hearing, 
and,  while  thus  sacrificing  utility  to  what  is  con- 
sidered church-like  appearance,  it  might,  without 
injury  to  the  fabric,  be  stripped  in  a few  hours  of 
all  evidence  of  any  particular  kind  of  ritual  ob- 
servance whatsoever.  This  cannot  he  right, 
and  yet  the  principles  with  which  we  started 
will  probably  be  readily  admitted  by  all  those 
who  habitually  infringe  them  in  the  case  of 
churches. 

What  have  we  to  do,  theu,  in  designing  a large 
church  ? We  have  to  contrive  accommodation  for 
a great  congregation,  in  a boildiug  the  most  fit- 
ting and  convenient  we  can  devise  for  seeing  and 
hearing  the  officiating  minister;  and  for  joining, 
decorously,  and  with  undistracted  attention,  in 
common  prayer  and  praise  ; and  vve  have  to  take 
care  that  our  building  shall  show  distinctly,  in  its 
architectural  features,  that  in  it  are  to  be  cele- 
brated the  two  sacraments  and  daily  services,  con- 
sisting of  public  prayer  and  praise,  the  reading  of 
God’s  word,  aud  preaching. 

The  question  of  plan  is  one  that  must,  of  course, 
be  settled  in  a great  measui’e  by  peculiarities  of 
site ; but,  wherever  a church  is  built,  we  must  not 
forget  that  there  are  many  other  considerations  to 
be  kept  in  view  along  with  the  mere  requirements 
of  seeing  and  hearing.  And  if  these  points  can  be 
satisfactorily  attended  to  (imtting  it  on  no  higher 
grounds  than  association  and  traditional  custom), 
who  would  not  see  with  regret  the  abandonment 
of  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  auditorium,  half  lecture-room,  half  theatre, 
which  some  persons  wish  for.  The  truth  is,  that  it 
is  possible,  beyond  doubt,  to  retain  the  traditional 
divisions,  and  yettoproducehnildings  fitted  in  every 
way  to  our  present  wants,  and  an  architect  should 
not  content  himself  with  less  than  this.  To  attempt 
to  point  out  any  of  the  methods  that  might  sug- 
gest themselves  would  occupy  too  much  space ; 
but  what  we  have  to  avoid  may  be  summed  up  in 
a few  words,  namely,  wide  aisles  and  heavy  piers, 
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deep  chancels,  excessive  height,  and  high-pitched 
roofs  open  to  the  ridge. 

Next  let  us  tahe  care  to  mahe  the  positions  of 
altar,  font,  reading-desk,  pulpit,  and  organ  as  dis- 
tinctly marked  as  possible  in  the  architecture  of 
the  building ; to  make  them,  in  fact,  as  much  as 
possible  part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  to  let  none  of 
them  remain  to  be  added  as  an  after-thought  or 
piece  of  furniture. 

A clergyman,  who  has  thought  much  on  this 
subject,  and  could  speak  with  authority  on  it, 
once  said  to  me, — “ Give  me  a handsome  com- 
munion-table, a good  and  well-placod  font,  an 
unmistakeahle  reading-desk,  and  a large  pulpit, 
not  too  low,  and  I do  not  care  what  the  rest  of 
your  church  is  like.”  This  is,  of  course,  pushed 
to  an  extreme,  hut  in  it  is  involved  the  principle 
which  I hold  to  he  so  sound,  and  so  generally 
neglected  in  our  modern  system  of  church  building. 

M.  A.,  Cambridge. 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

The  directors  of  the  Midland  Railway  have 
decided  upon  covering  with  a glass  roof  the  down 
platform  of  the  Chesterfield  station  from  the  col- 
lector’s gate  (the  usual  place  of  exit  for  passen- 
gers) to  the  semaphore  signal.  The  work  of  roof- 
ing has  been  commenced. 

On  the  1st  inst.  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Railway  to  Sholapore  was  inspected  by  the 
Government  consulting  engineer  anil  other  rail- 
way officials,  and  the  line  from  Mohol  to  Shola- 
pore has  been  opened  to  the  public.  This  section 
of  twenty  miles  makes  the  entire  length  of  the 
railway  now  opened  315  miles.  Sholapore  is  the 
place  that  was  chosen  for  a temporary  station  till 
the  through  line  from  Bombay  to  Madras  was 
completed. 

On  the  subject  of  preventible  risk  in  fast  rail- 
way travelling,  Colonel  Yolland,  in  a report  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  (just  published)  on  the  accident  at 
Hatfield  in  April,  states  that  a train  at  Hatfield, 
travelling  clown  an  incline  of  1 in  200  at  the  rate 
of  sixty  miles  an  hour  (a  freciuent  rate  of  that 
train  at  that  point),  could  not  have  been  stopped 
by  the  breaks  in  less  than  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  This,  as  he  remarks,  is  a very  unsatisfactory 
condition  attending  fast  railway  travelling,  and 
such  quick  trains  ought  to  be  furnished  with  an 
amount  of  break  power  which  will  enable  them 
to  be  stopped  in  a third  of  that  distance  : this 
can  be  done  by  means  of  continuous  breaks,  which 
augment  the  retarding  power  three  or  four  fold. 
Two  years  ago  the  Board  of  Trade  sent  to  all 
railw.ay  companies  a report  of  the  successful  work- 
ing of  such  breaks  on  the  East  Lancashire  Rail- 
way, where  a train  of  90  tons,  supplied  with 
80  per  cent,  of  break  power,  travelling  at  the  rate 
of  53  miles  an  hour  down  an  incline  of  1 in  120, 
was  stopped  after  running  235  yards. 


DOINGS  IN  CORK. 

The  all-ahsorhing  topic  in  the  capital  of 
Munster  is  the  approaching  national  cattle  show, 
which  is  to  be  honoured  by  the  vice-regal  pre- 
sence j and  judging  from  the  enterprising  charac- 
teristic spirit  of  the  Corkonians,  and  the  prepara- 
tions made  so  far,  we  may  fah-ly  anticipate  a 
creditable  display. 

The  exhibition  will  beheld  in  the  corn  exchange 
building,  a portion  of  which,  many  of  our  readers 
will  remember,  was  adapted  for  the  industrial 
exposition  of  1852,  after  designs  by  Sir  John  (then 
Mr.)  Benson.  A number  of  sheds  have  been 
erected,  with  promenades  between  of  20  feet  in 
width,  and  with  ranges  of  stalls  on  either  side. 
These  will  be  decorated  with  striped  calico  in 
various  colours,  and  flags  of  all  nations  interspersed 
throughout  the  yards.  Externally  there  will  be  a 
g.ay  dressing  of  the  main  building  likewise.  Two 
drinkiug-fouutains  will  be  placed  in  the  implement 
yard,  also  two  ornamental  jets  d’eau,  with  cattle- 
troughs  at  base,  in  the  promenades;  and  a fountain 
jet  supplied  with  five  gallons  of  eau  de  Cologne 
before  tbe  table  allotted  for  his  Excellency  in  the 
dining-hall,  which  will  accommodate  550  persons. 
The  ceiling  of  this  apartment  will  be  decorated 
also  with  striped  calicoes,  and  the  columns  with 
festoons  of  evergreens  and  banners.  A new  supper- 
room  of  permanent  character,  90  feet  by  30  feet, 
and  18  feet  to  the  eaves,  and  to  accommodate  250 
persons,  is  being  built.  The  statue  of  William 
Pitt  will  form  a conspicuous  feature  In  this  apart- 
ment. 

Numerous  English,  >Scotch,  and  Irish  manu- 
facturers of  eminence  have  secured  space  in  the 
implement  department,  which  will  embrace  many 
other  classes  of  goods  besides  those  of  a purely 
agricultural  character. 


We  have  little  else  to  chronicle  in  the  w’ay  of 
building  improvements  here  ; indeed,  save  the 
new  St.  Patrick’s-bridge  and  tbe  R.  C.  Church  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  both  in  progress  of  construc- 
tion,— matters  are  somewhat  at  a stand-still,  and 
tbe  builder’s  mission  seems  to  have  dwindled  into 
a state  of  nothingness.  The  new  bridge,  which, 
between  the  abutments,  will  be  183  feet,  and 
consist  of  three  elliptical  stone  arches  surmounted 
by  balustraded  parapets,  and  having  a breadth  of  GO 
feet  at  roadway  level, — will  supply  a desideratum 
and  verify  the  proverb,  that  “out  of  evil  cometh 
good.”  It  is  being  built  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  John  Benson  by  Mr.  Hargreave,  contractor ; 
Mr.  Barnard,  clerk  of  works;  and  will  cost  some 
15,000Z.  We  must  remark,  en  passant,  that  the 
architects  (Messrs.  Pugin  & Ashlin)  of  the  new 
church  above  alluded  to,  can  hardly  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  site  of  the  structure,  compltjtely 
hemmed  in  as  it  is  by  the  backs  of  houses  on  all 
sides. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  PALACE  HOTEL 
COMPANY. 

Mn.  S.  C.  HalI/j  a member  of  the  Board,  has 
printed  a letter  to  his  brother  shareholders  “con- 
cerning the  position,  past  and  present,  and  the 
future  prospects,  of  tbe  Westminster  Palace  Hotel 
Company,”  which,  whatever  reply  tbe  other , 
directors  may  have  to  portions  of  the  charge,  ' 
shows  proceedings  on  their  part  unusual,  illegal,  i 
and  little  calculated  to  inspire  confidence,  or  lead  : 
to  a satisfactory  result.  Wc  must  set  Mr.  Hall ' 
right,  however,  on  one  point : — I 

” The  dismissal  of  Mr.  Harebell  was,  he  says,  but  the' 
bepinninp  of  the  end : the  surveyor  and  the  clerk  of  works 
were  to  be  'got  rid  of’  also ; and  some  time  before  the 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  a written 
question  was  put  to  the  architect  as  to  whether  he  could 
dispense  with  the  services  of  the  surveyor  and  the  clerk  ! 
of  the  works.  It  was  akin  to  asking  tlie  wolf  if  dogs  were  ' 
needed  for  tlie  protection  of  the  flock ! inasmuch  as  both  ! 
these  officers  were  guardians  of  the  company,  as  a^ninst 
the  architect  and  the  builder.  The  clerk  of  works  was 
e.vpressly  appointed  by  the  board  with  that  view  ; he  was 
appointed  in  directopposition  to  the  wisii  of  the  architect,  ■ 
who  eJaimed  and  contended  for  the  right  to  such  appoint-  ■ 
raent.  Tlie  answer  of  tlie  architect  was  of  course  pre- 
arranged : it  was  simply  the  one  word  ‘ Yes.’  Tlie  dis- 
missal of  these  gentlemen  did  not,  however,  then  take 
place,  although  they  have  since  been  so  dismissed— an 
event  in  all  respects  deplorable,  and  to  which  I shall 
I presently  advert.” 

I Without  knowing  whether  the  dismissal  was 
judicious  or  right,  it  is  necessary  we  should  say 
that  the  duties  of  the  measuring  surveyor  and  the 
clerk  of  works  are  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the 
architect  and  to  assist  him, — not  to  protect  tbe 
employer  against  him.  The  moment  a committee, 
or  board,  or  individual  employers,  cease  to  have 
confidence  in  their  architect, — begin  to  believe 
that  he  has  any  object  in  view  above  the  protec- 
tion of  their  interests,  the  sooner  they  separate 
the  better  for  them,  the  better  for  him,  the  better 
for  all. 

However,  this  is  in  no  degree  a reply  to  Mr. 
Hall’s  pamphlet.  He  has  been  from  the  first  an 
indefatigable  member  of  tbe  Board,  and  led  his 
friends  to  take  shares  representing  a tenth  of  tbe 
whole  capital  required.  He  objects  altogether  to 
tbe  arrangement  which  has  been  made  with  the 
India  Board,  and  the  ^vag  in  which  it  has  been 
made.  He  denonnees  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  as  showing  “ a thorough  incapacity  for 
business,”  and  concludes  by  calling  on  the  sliare- 
bolders  to  attend  tbe  half-yearly  meeting  on 
August  the  Gth,  and  add  to  the  Direction  three 
or  four  members.  I trust,  he  says, — 

“That  they  will  be  themselves  large  shareholders, 
gentlemen  of  position  and  high  character,  and  men  of 
business ; who  will,  hy  their  ability,  assiduity,  and  business 
habits,  not  only  relieve  you  from  danger,  but  soon  and 
greatly  improve  your  circumstances,  and  conduct  this 
hotel  for  the  advantage  of  the  company,  which  the  pre.sent 
board,  so  little  aided  by  the  business  element,  canuot  do.” 


THE  NEW  BANK  AND  EXCHANGE 
BUILDING,  VIENNA. 

CoEPiNiD  space  in  the  old  building  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank,  in  Vienna,  and  the  want  of  a proper 
exchange  for  merchants  in  that  city,  induced  the 
directors  to  undertake  the  new  building,  for  which 
purpose  they  purchased  the  houses  belonging  to 
Count  Traun,  situated  between  the  Herren  Gasse, 
opposite  their  present  place  of  business  and  the 
Freiung,  and  had  them  pulled  down  to  afi'ord  a 
site  for  the  new  building. 

Several  architects  of  the  city  were  invited  to 
send  in  designs  in  accordance  with  a programme, 
drawn  up  by  the  bank  directors; — among  them,  in 
August,  1855,  Ferstel,  who  was  then  at  Florence, 
but  forthwith  returned  to  Vienna,  passing  through 
Venice,  and  who  endeavoured  to  embody  in  bis 
design  the  artistic  impressions  he  had  received 
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in  these  two  Italian  cities.  He  had  the  honour 
of  having  his  design  selected,  and  the  snperlnttnd- 
ence  of  tbe  building  wa.s  entrusted  to  him  in  tbe 
beginning  of  the  year  1856. 

Unavoidable  circumstances  required  modifica- 
tion in  the  plan,  by  which  the  area  of  the  Exchange 
Hall  w’as  increased  from  140  to  160  square 
fathoms,  and  tbe  other  rooms  and  passages  became 
necessarily  contracted.  Necessity,  however,  de- 
manded these  alterations. 

In  addition  to  tbe  great  irregularity  of  tbe 
ground  plot,  tbe  difficulty  bad  to  be  encountered 
of  partially  using  tbe  old  locality,  and  of  not  in- 
terfering with  tbe  neighbouring  bouses;  so  that 
while  the  building  next  the  Freiung  was  roofed  in 
ill  1856,  the  last  pulling  down  and  getting  in  the 
foundations,  towards  Count  Hurrack’s  Palace, 
were  warmly  taken  in  hand,  in  the  winter  of 
1857-58,  and  great  difference  was  found  in  the 
deptli  to  which  tbe  foundations  had  to  be  carried. 
The  whole  was  roofed  in  in  1858,  and  the  interior 
finished  in  1859.  The  bazaar  was  opened  October 
3rd,  and  by  tbe  end  of  the  same  year  the  bank 
buildings  could  he  brought  into  use.  This  summer 
the  decoration  of  the  Exchange  Hall  and  of  the 
coffee-room  will  be  complete,  and  the  whole  build- 
ing in  use. 

The  arrangement  of  the  whole  building,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is  appropriated,  are  sliown  in 
tbe  Jiavzeitnng  (1  Heft,  18G0),  from  which  ad- 
mirable periodical  we  have  engraved  tlm  view  in 
our  present  number,  and  have  gathered  these 
particulars. 

The  governor  of  the  hank,  Herr  Ritter  von 
Pipitz,  desired  tl.at  v/ith  strict  economy,  and 
avoiding  useless  luxury,  the  building  should  he 
carried  out  with  solidity,  and  artistic  as  well  as 
technical  completeness,  corresponding  to  the  object 
of  its  erection,  and  to  the  dignity  of  so  rich  a 
national  institution. 

With  the  view  of  employing  gemiine  materials, 
it  was  intended  to  use  brick,  with  glazed  coloured, 
and  unglazod  courses,  &c.,  for  the  fronts,  but  the 
result  of  the  trials  not  being  satisfactory,  free 
j stone  was  chosen  for  all  tbe  fronts,  as  well  as  for 
! the  internal  works.  All  carved  ornument  is 
! wrought  in  stone.  The  stone  was  taken  from 
different  quarries,  and  varies  in  hardness  accord- 
ing to  the  position  in  which  it  is  used  iti  the 
building.  The  balusters  of  the  principal  stairs  are 
of  marble.  Polished  stone  is  used  for  columns, 
plinth,  and  walls,  in  the  Exchange  Hall.  In  the 
coffee-rooms  the  columns  are  of  polished  stone,  the 
walls  in  stucco  to  represent  grey  marble.  Natural 
and  real  woods  are  used;  oak  for  the  windows 
and  doors.  The  hank  directors’  room  has  a ceiling 
of  carved  oak,  gilt  and  coloured;  the  wainscotting 
is  of  the  same.  The  iinte-hall  of  the  Exchange,  and 
the  ante-hall  of  the  bank  directors’  room,  have 
ceilings  of  soft  wood. 

The  fioors  are  most  substantially  constructed  of 
wood  and  iron.  Hollow  bricks,  on  rolled  Iron 
bearers,  3 to  4 feet  apart,  form  tbe  arched  ceilings 
of  the  bank  offices.  These  arches  are  plastered 
underneath  to  form  a flat  ceiling.  The  bearers 
are  y inches  deep,  5^  lines  thick.  The  top  and 
bottom  flanges  arc  2 inches  9 lines  wide,  and 
5 lines  thick.  Such  a bearer,  22  feet  long,  weighs 
about  365  pounds,  and  costs  about  thirteen 
florins,  say  a guinea  English  the  hundred  pounds. 
Tbe  glass  roofs  have  wruught-iron  bars. 

The  walls  of  tbe  passages  and  staircases  are 
covered  with  solid,  smooth  cement  work ; those- 
of  the  Exchange  Hall  in  its  lower  portion,  and  of 
the  coflee-room,  with  stucco-marble.  The  vaults 
of  the  vestibules,  staircases,  and  halls,  have  orna- 
mental fresco  painting.  The  ceiling  of  the  great 
Exchange  Hall  is  of  wood,  and  appears  a piece  of 
solid  joinery,  carried  by  strong  beams.  Bronze 
and  brazier  work  arc  introduced  in  the  doors  of 
the  hall,  and  in  other  places  red  bronze.  The 
fittings  and  furniture  conespond.  There  are 
leather  hangings  in  the  bank  directors’  room,  after 
designs  by  the  architect. 

In  the  same  room  there  is  a chiinnejpicce  of 
Porto  Venere  marble,  witli  has  reliefs  of  Carrara 
marble,  with  oil  paintings,  and  baa-reliefs  in  pear- 
tree  wood. 

In  the  bazaar  staircase  fresco  painting  is  intro- 
duced, and  in  the  Goods  E.xchaiige  Hall  there  are 
bas-reliefs  in  stucco.  Further  works  in  stone  and 
bi  onze  have  been  agreed  upon. 

The  cost  of  the  whole  building,  together  with 
internal  fitting  and  embellislnnents,  will  amount 
to  1,400,000  florins,  or,  at  twelve  florins  to  the  1/. 
English,  116,666/.  The  plan  is  curious  and  sug- 
gestive. 

Herr  Ferstel  is  the  architect  of  the  Gothic. 
Votiv  Kircbe,  at  Vienna,  praised  by  Mr.  Tite  in 
his  address  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  of  November  7,  1859. 
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OSIVBSTKT  CEMETERY  COMPETITION. 

The  competitors  are  about  twenty  in  number. 
Nearly  a dozen  bave  written  to  members  of  the 
Burial  Board,  so  that  the  adoption  of  mottoes  is  a 
joke.  One  correspondent  says, — “ The  following  is 
the  closing  paragraph  of  a signed  circular  for- 
warded to  members  of  the  Board.  Do  not  archi- 
tects, so  writing,  place  themselves  in  the  position 
of  common  shopkeepers  ? — 

■ We  shall  be  happy  to  modify  our  plan?,  or  prepare 
other  designs  more  in  accordance  with  the  w ishes  of  the 
Burial  Board ; or  should  our  designs  be  generally  ap- 
proved, and  other  competitors’  drawings  e.xhibit  points 
liked  by  the  Board,  we  would  not  object  workiug  in  con- 
junction with  such  competitor,  if  required.’  ” 


SCARBOROUGH  WESLEYAN  CHAPEL 
COMPETITION. 

Ik  answer  to  advertisement  the  committee  re- 
ceived upwards  of  thirty  designs,  and,  after  consi- 
deration, those  beai’ing  the  motto  “Truth  prevails” 
were  selected,  and  were  found  to  be  from  Mr.  W. 
B.  Stewart,  architect,  of  that  town,  who  has  since 
received  instructions  from  the  committee  to  pre- 
pare the  specifications.  The  design  is  Italian, 
with  Corinthian  portico,  pediment,  and  four  stair- 
case towers,  the  two  in  front  carried  up  consi- 
derably above  the  roof : the  whole  front  of  the 
building  and  staircase  towers  is  to  be  faced  with 
Whitby  stone.  (The  original  design,  to  cost  3,000^., 
did  not  include  columns  and  towers.)  The  whole 
congregation  in  the  body  of  the  chapel  sit  facing 
the  minister  direct.  The  body  of  the  chapel  is  to 
he  lighted  by  three  sun -lights  in  the  ceiling.  The 
ventilation  of  tlie  edifice  is  to  be  assisted  by  the 
windo;vs  : a piece  of  finely-perforated  zinc  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  upper  sash,  so  that,  when  the 
same  is  lowered,  the  zinc  is  drawn  down  with  it 
from  above  the  window  bead,  filling  up  the  aper- 
ture. The  ventDation  of  the  lecture-room  it  is 
proposed  to  assist  by  means  of  a revolving  fan, 
placed  in  the  roof,  and  worked  by  a descending 
weight,  all  the  ventilating  flues  from  the  lecture- 
room  being  drawn  together  and  connected  with 
a case  in  which  the  fan  works.  The  chapel  is  to 
accommodate  1,200  persons,  allowing  Ifoot  9 inches 
for  each  sitting,  and  2 feet  9 inches  for  the  width 
of  the  pews.  The  second  premium  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  J,  Sc  D.  Petch. 


PROPOSED  LONDON,  CHATHAM,  AND 
DOVER  RAILWAY. 

The  fight  which  has  been  going  on,  first  before 
a committee  of  the  Commons,  and  now  before  a 
committee  of  the  Lords,  has  cost  thousands  of 
pounds.  We  take  from  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Cubitt,  engineer  of  the  railway,  before 
the  Lords,  the  following  particulars,  showing  the 
direction  of  the  line. 

The  line,  he  said,  was  considered  by  Mr.  Turner 
and  himself  with  a view  of  giving  relief  to  the 
streets,  and  proving  an  independent  access  to  the 
city  of  London,  the  terminus  being  in  Farringdon- 
street.  There  was  one  portion  of  the  line  called 
the  Beckenham  Station,  with  which  they  pro- 
posed to  make  a junction,  and  so  pass  on  under 
the  Brighton  railway  to  the  Sydenham  station  by 
means  of  a girder  bridge.  There  would  be  no  diL 
Acuity  in  doing  that,  and  it  was  constantly  done 
by  other  companies.  They  then  proceeded  to 
Dulwich,  near  the  AUeyne's  Head,  over  the  pro- 
perty of  Dulwich  College,  and  so  on  to  Herne-hill. 
The  carrying  of  this  line  through  that  property 
would  greatly  increase  the  value  of  it;  and,  as  it 
would  increase  the  value  of  the  property,  it  would 
increase  the  benefits  of  the  charity.  The  City 
section  commenced  at  Herne-hill,  passing  over 
Cold  Harbour-lane  by  a bridge,  and  from  thence 
on  a viaduct  all  the  way  to  Farringdou-street.  It 
would  pass  through  Camberwell,  Walworth,  and 
Newington,  with  a station  near  the  Elephant  and 
Castle.  -From  there  the  line  passed  over  the  New 
Keiit-road,  Newington-causeway,  the  Borough- 
road,  and  Friar-street,  crossing  the  new  street 
proposed  to  be  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  from  London-bridge  to  Stamford-street. 
From  Green-street  the  line  would  go  on  by  IIol- 
land-street,  crossing  the  Thames  by  abridge  about 
40  feet  to  the  east  of  Blackfriars-hridge,  the 
bridge  to  bo  945  feet  in  length,  including  the 
abutments.  He  proposed  a plan  for  making  the 
bridge  of  nine  arches,  but  that  had  not  been  deter- 
mined. Q'he  line  then  skirted  the  bouses  on  the 
east  side  of  Bridge-street,  crossing  Ludgate-hill 
by  a bridge  18  feet  high,  and  from  thence  to 
the  site  of  the  old  Fleet  Prison.  Tlie  bridge  over 
Ludgate-hill  was  to  he  subject  to  Ibe  approval  of 
the  City  authorities.  The  bridge  over  the  Thames 
will  he  wide  enough  to  take  three  lines  of  railway. 


I he  threelincswlll  extend  to  Charlotte-street,  Black- 
friars-road.  The  total  length  of  that  line  will  be 
4 miles,  3 furlongs,  and  2 chains.  The  line  from  Far- 
riugdon-street  would  proceed  to  Skinner-street, and 
there  form  a junction,  by  a gradient  of  1 in  40,  with 
theMetropoiitanRailway.  Thatrailway  isan  under- 
ground railway,  and  to  get  atitthey  w’ere  compelled 
to  adopt  that  gradient.  There  would  be  no  difil- 
cult)'  in  working  that  railway  with  a junction  of 
1 in  40,  as  it  would  never  he  worked  at  a high 
speed.  "WTiatever  gradient  it  was,  as  the  bridge 
over  Ludgate-hill  was  fixed  by  the  City  autho- 
rities, they  had  no  alternative  to  get  a junction 
with  the  Metropolitan  Railway  biit  by  the  plan 
proposed.  There  would  also  be  a short  branch  to 
the  proposed  dead-meat  market  under  Smithfield- 
market,  the  length  of  this  branch  being  one  fur- 
long aud  fifty  chains.  Another  branch  line  com- 
mences at  Herne-hill,  and  runs  by  Manor -road,  at 
Brixton,  where  there  would  he  a station  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brixton  and  Stockwell. 
It  would  then  go  on  to  Clapham,  over  the  Wands- 
worth-road,  and  under  the  South-Western  line  at 
Stewart’s-lune.  It  then  went  on  to  tlie  West-end 
and  Crystal  Palace  Railway  at  Pimlico.  There 
will  be  a permissive  communication  at  Stewart’s- 
lane  with  the  South-Western  Railway.  This  junc- 
tion is  approved  by  the  South-Western  Railway 
Company.  The  worst  gradient  on  the  line  would 
be  1 in  200.  The  length  of  the  viaduct  on  one 
branch.  No.  3,  was  1,300  yards.  He  had  great 
experience  in  making  viaducts,  and  by  means  of 
those  proposed  it  would  afi'ord  almost  an  omnibus 
route  from  all  parts  to  the  City.  There  would  be 
six  stations  on  the  line.  The  estimate  for  the 
whole  of  the  works  of  the  line  was  1,650,000/., 
930,000/.  for  land,  and  720,000/.  for  works  and 
stations.  There  was  a proposition  for  a branch  to 
the  Crystal  Palace,  hut  that  was  violently  opposed 
by  the  Brighton  Company,  who  have  a monopoly 
of  the  traffic  to  it,  aud  it  was  cut  ofl'by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  .House  of  Commons.  Ilis  estimate  ' 
of  the  cost  of  that  branch  was  12,810/.  As  to  the 
Farringdon-street  station,  that  was  nov.*  clear,  but 
they  proposed  to  take  additional  property. 


THREATENED  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
HEREFORD  TOWN  HALL. 

Ik  a few  numbers  back  we  lamented  the  rapid 
destruction  of  our  national  antiquities,  and  the 
want  of  taste  aud  spirit  which  dictated  such 
removals.  We  have  now  to  record  that  it  is  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  Hereford  city  authorities 
to  remove  the  remains  of  the  interesting  old 
wooden  Townhal),  standing  in  the  centre  of  High- 
square,  iu  that  city. 

This  building  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind 
erected  in  the  kingdom.  It  measures  80  feet  by 
34  feet,  and  is  supported  on  twenty-seven  oak 
columns,  having  handsomely-enriched  spandrils 
and  pendants,  which,  together  with  the  interior  of 
the  hall  above,  remain  in  a perfect  state  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  autho- 
rities will  pause  before  they  consign  to  destruction 
so  curious  an  edifice.* 


THE  STRIKE  IN  COVENTRY. 

Geeat  distress,  we  regret  to  hear,  prevails 
amongst  the  ribbon  weavers  of  Coventry.  More 
than  10,000  hands  have  turned  out  from  their  em- 
ployment, and  are  wandering  iu  tlie  streets.  This 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  change  iu  our  tarifl' 
with  France,  which  iu  other  ways  will  cause  tem- 
porary trouble  to  various  departments  of  trade. 
In  the  case  of  the  Coventry  ribbon  weavers,  it 
seems  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  ribbons 
has  led  to  the  introduction  of  a quantity  of 
French  goods,  of  such  quality-,  and  at  such  prices, 
that  those  heretofore  obtained  for  tbe  English 
manufacture  cannot  be  had,  and  the  masters 
assert  that  they  are  obliged  to  abandon  the 
prices  which  for  some  years  past  have  been 
given  to  the  men.  The  masters  Lave  also  de- 
termined to  pay  weekly  instead  of  by  piece- 
work. The  men  have  in  consequence  struck,  and 
every  loom  is  silent. 

This  dispute  at  the  present  time  is  most  unfor- 
tunate, and  if  not  settled  will  lead  to  disastrous 
results.  Misfortunes  which  fall  upon  au  individual 
induce  feelings  of  commiseration,  and  these  are 
naturally  increased  in  proportion  to  the  e.xtent  of 
the  evil.  A strike,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  not 
mend  matters,  at  a time  when  both  masters  and 
men  should  be  using  every  exertion  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  maker;  and  if  intelligence  and 
right  feeling  on  all  sides  are  not  used,  tbe  ribbon 


* A view  of  the  hall  in  its  original  state  will  be  found  in 
Clayton’s  work  on  "Ancient  Timber  Edifices.’’ 


weaving  trade  will  be  lost  to  us.  The  new  trade 
treaty  is  formed  with  a view  towards  the  general 
benefit  of  both  nations.  In  all  such  changes  a 
certain  amount  of  suffering  must  unfortunately  be 
the  result.  In  the  matter  of  ribbons,  the  price  of 
that  commodity  has  been  much  reduced  to  the 
whole  of  the  millions  who  form  the  population  of 
this  empire. 

Ibis  saving  it  will  be  said  is  dearly  earned  at 
the  sacrifice  of  so  many  persons — the  "impoverish- 
ment and  ruin  of  so  many  homes.  It  does  not 
8eem_  to  us,  however,  that  this  need  be  the  case, 
provided  that  proper  meaua  are  used  to  place  the 
trade  in  a right  position.  Examining  samples  of 
ribbons  for  which  there  is  the  chief  demand,  it  is 
seen  that  in  the  French  patterns  the  colours  are 
more  harmonious  and  the  patterns  more  tasteful 
than  in  our  own.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at 
when  we  consider  the  artistic  education  which  has 
long  been  general  in  France.  The  change  which 
has  taken  place  should  cause  every  exertion  to  be 
made  to  improve  the  defects  of  the  artistic  part 
of  the  English  work,  and  the  ribbon  weavers  must 
take^  advantage  of  the  facilities  which  are  to  be 
had  in  England  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
of  the  powers  which  can  be  obtained  tlirough  tbe 
advanced  condition  of  science.  If  that  be  not 
done,  tbe  ribbon  weavers  will  fall  into  the  same 
condition  as  the  silk  weavers  of  Spitalfields.  On 
the  contrary,  if  proper  endeavours  aud  improve- 
ments are  made,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  be  able  successfully  to  compete 
with  the  French,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but 
in  the  other  markets  of  the  world.  In  order, 
however,  to  ensure  success,  both  masters  and  men 
must  get  rid  of  old-fashioned  ideas,  and  work  with 
that  determination  to  succeed  which  has,  in  so 
many  other  instances,  raised  up  struggling  branches 
of  industry  into  prosperous  conditions,  which  have 
given  employment  to  increased  thousands,  and 
added  largely  to  the  national  wealth. 

The  spring  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors 
show  that  wages  for  sixty  hours  a week  are  now 
higher  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago  for  sixty- 
nine  hours  in  the  week  : new  mills  have  sprun<' 
up,  and  hands  have  become  so  scarce  that  machinery 
has  stood  still  from  tbe  want  of  them.  It  wa's 
not  long  since  thought  that  the  introduction  of 
machinery  would  prove  the  ruin  of  the  cotton- 
spinners  : how  different,  however,  have  been  the 
results — how  vast  has  been  the  increase  of  cotton- 
spinning,  aud  how  improved  is  the  condition  of 
the  work-people- 

There  is  much  intelligence  in  Coventry : the 
application  of  steam  machinery  has  increased:  but 
great  work  has  yet  to  be  done  there ; which,  if  pro- 
perly carried  forward,  will  do  for  ribbon  weaving 
what  has  been  so  successfully  carried  out  in  other 
large  branches  of  English  manufacture.  A strike, 
however,  under  the  present  circumstances,  seems 
little  better  than  madness. 


THE  DRINKING-FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT. 

London. — In  the  Green-park,  nearly  opposite 
Coventry  House,  a series  of  three  drinking- 
fountains  has  been  completed.  It  is  the  gift 
to  the  public  from  a benevolent  lady  of  rank, 
and  was  designed  by  Mr,  Sydney  Smirke,  R.A., 
who  likewise  superintended  its  modelling  and 
subsequent  execution.  In  the  centre  of  the  com- 
position is  a die  or  pedestal,  upon  which  rests  a 
vase  having  carved  enrichments  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  Below  aud  around  the  pedestal  are 
three  capacious  basins,  into  each  of  which  a 
stream  of  water  of  uniform  volume  is  poured 
through  a lion’s  mouth.  The  structure  is  made 
of  Roach  Abbey  stone,  and  was  erected  by 
Messrs.  Edwardes  & Co.,  of  Newman-street, 

Oxford-street. In  Fleet-street,  near  St.  Duu- 

stan’s  church,  a drinking-fountain  has  been 
opened,  thus  inscribed: — “The  gift  of  Sir  James 
Duke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Alderman  of  this  Ward, 
elected  Lord  Mayor,  18-18,”  and  “Elected  Member 
for  London,  1848.” 

Newiury, — A sum  of  40/.  haviug  been  ob- 
tained, the  work  of  erecting  a fountain  here  has 
been  commenced.  The  site  chosen  is  in  the  centre 
arch  of  the  Mansion  House,  facing  the  chnrch- 
The  basin  is  of  marble,  and  the  water  will  issue 
from  a tap  above  it. 

Bristol. — Another  public  fountain  is  being 
erected  iu  front  of  the  Counterslip  schools,  at  the 
top  of  Temple-street.  It  is  of  carved  freestone, 
with  a metal  basin. 

Leek.  — Three  fountains  have  been  lately- 
erected  in  Leek.  One  erected  in  Buxton-road 
is  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  Brough.  It  is  sup- 
plied from  a pure  spring  upon  the  spot,  called 
Buxton  Spout.  The  other  two  fountains  were 
given  by  Mr.  C.  Flint.  Tliey-  are  situate  iu  the 
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centre  of  the  town,  one  being  in  the  Market-place  . 
and  the  other  at  the  end  of  Church-street.  To  , 
this  fountain  is  added  the  necessary  apparatus  ' 
for  watering  cattle  and  dogs. 

Ildinlnrijli. — A sum  of  UO?.  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  magistrates  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  of  Brockloch,  ' 
for  the  erection  of  tiiree  granite  fountains  in  this 
city;  and  the  fountain  committee  have  fixed  on 
the  sites, — one  on  the  road  leading  from  Princes-  [ 
street  to  tlie  Moiuul,  between  the  East  Princes- 
street-gardens  and  the  I'oyal  Institution;  the 
second  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Calton-hill  stairs  at  the 
end  of  Waterloo-bridge ; and  the  third  at  the 
north  end  of  St.  Patrick-square.  These  fountains 
were  all  ordered  from  Aberdeen. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Worcester. — At  the  last’monthly  meeting  of  the 
committee  of  Lunatic  Asylum  visitors  five  tenders 
were  received  for  the  building  of  the  infirmary 
ward;  that  of  Mr.  S.  .loues,  Lewesmoor,  for 
2,338^.  being  accepted.  There  wore  several  other 
tenders,  the  highest  of  which  was  3,52  ]?.,  showing 
a difierence  of  nearly  1,200^.  The  work  was 
ordered  to  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Mr.  Warmington  is  proceeding  with  the  water- 
tower  contract. 

Crickhowell. — The  opening  of  the  new  bridge 
which  has  been  erected  over  the  river  Usk,  at 
Llangrwyney,  near  Crickhowcll,  was  celebrated  by 
a public  dinner,  held  at  Llangrwyney.  The  bridge 
has  been  erected  by  a proprietary,  under  the 
Limited  Inability  Act,  at  a cost  of  2,378f.  The 
principle  of  the  bridge  is  that  of  the  lattice- 
girder,  the  river  being  crossed  by'  a main  span  of 
1'15  feet,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  two  flood 
arches  of  30  feet  span  each.  The  whole  of  the 
materials  used  are  iron,  with  the  exception  of  the 
roadway,  which  is  timber.  The  contractor  was 
Mr.  John  Hughes,  of  Newport : the  work  has  been 
mostly  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
his  assistant,  Mr.  John  Morgan,  who  is  at  present 
engaged  on  the  Merthyr  and  Abergavenny  railway. 

Darlington. — A covered  market  having  been  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  increasing  wants  of  this 
town,  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  some  few  months 
ago,  offered  100^  for  the  three  best  designs  for  a 
covered  market,  in  sums  of  50/.,  30/.,  and  20/. 
The  result  was  that  there  were  thirteen  compe- 
titors, some  of  whom  sent  two  designs  each,  and 
the  designs  have  been  exhibited  in  the  Mechanics’ 
Hall,  for  the  inspection  of  the  public. 

l^ev)  Bgth  — Contracts  have  re- 

cently been  entered  into  for  the  erection  of  a new 
school-house  and  schoolmaster’s  huu.se  at  New 
Byth.  The  buildings  are  to  bo  erected  after  a 
design  furnished  by  Messrs.  Reid,  Elgin,  and  the 
cost  of  the  buildings  will  be  about  600/.  Tlie 
contractors  are,  for  the  mason’s  work,  T.  Whyte, 
Pitgair;  carpenter’s  work,  J.  M'Andrew,  Turriff; 
slater’s  work,  A.  Walker,  Banff;  plasterer’s  work, 
R.  M'Kenzic;  plumber’s  work,  W.  Duthic,  Banff. 
The  school  is  to  be  in  connection  with  the  Cliurch 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Privy  Council  give  a consi- 
derable portion  of  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
erection. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Islington, — St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Islington, 
was  consecrated  last  week.  The  church  is  situate 
in  Ilemingford-terrace,  a little  to  the  cast  of  the 
Caledonian-road.  The  edifice  is  in  the  Decorated 
Gothic  Btyle,  and  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel 
87  feet  long  and  27  feet  wide,  with  north  and 
south  aisles  of  about  the  same  length  and  12  feet 
wide.  The  aisles  and  west  end  of  the  church  have 
galleries,  which  are  approached  by  stono  stair- 
cases at  the  ends  of  the  aisles.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  church  is  through  a deeply 
moulded  and  recessed  double  doorway  ou  the 
north  side.  The  nave  is  divided  into  five  bays, 
supported  by  columns  alternately  circular  and 
octagonal,  with  high  pointed  arches.  The  chancel 
arch,  45  feet  in  height,  is  carried  one  day  west- 
ward into  the  nave,  at  the  steps  of  which  stands 
the  stone  pulpit,  of  an  hexagonal  shape,  with 
carved  panels  and  columus  at  the  angles,  with 
sculptured  angels  and  foliage  introduced.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  chancel,  and  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  wall,  is  a large  five-light  window. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a large  circular 
window  of  the  same  diameter,  and  tilled  with 
tracery.  The  whole  of  the  windows  are  filled 
with  green  cathedral  glass,  with  white  glass 
borders,  except  the  large  circular  portion  in  the 
east  window,  which  has  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  containing  the  subject  of  our  Saviour’s  Resur- 
rection, by  Mr.  Warrington,  the  gift  of  the  archi- 
tect, being  one  of  a series  of  subjects  intended  to 
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illustrate  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  The  whole  of, 
the  roofs  are  of  stained  deal  open  framing,  and 
the  height  of  the  nave  is  57  feet.  The  church  is 
built  of  Kentish  rag-stone,  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Billing,  at  a cost  of  3,375/. 

Rochester. — The  ratepayers  of  the  parisVi  of 
St.  Nicholas,  have  resolved  to  have  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas  altered  according  to  plans  by  Mr. 
Gough,  architect.  The  contemplated  alterations 
include  the  erection  of  a gallery  and  re-arrange- 
nient  of  the  seats  in  the  body  and  chancel  of  the 
church,  by  which  a number  of  additional  sittings 
will  be  obtained.  The  sum  required  to  make  the 
whole  of  the  alterations  will  be  about  1,400/.,  to 
be  raised  by  voluntary  contributions.  About  500/. 
have  been  already  subscribed. 

Elm  {Cambridgeshire).  — Elm  Church,  after 
having  been  closed  some  time,  was  reopened  on 
the  3rd  July,  by  the  Dean  of  Ely.  The  fittings 
are  in  English  oak.  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  Lynn,  the  builder. 

Pontardatce.  — The  Church  of  Pontardawe, 
Soutli  Wales,  according  to  the  Cambrian,  is  now 
completed.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Baylis,  of  Swan- 
sea. The  style  is  Decorated  Gothic.  The  pulpit 
is  carved,  and  embellished  with  figures  of  several 
of  the  Apostles.  Tlie  steeple  and  tower,  200  feet 
high,  are  seen  from  Swansea,  a distance  of  eight 
miles. 

Birmingham. — The  want  of  a commodious  place 
of  wor.diip  in  the  r.apidly-mcreasing  suburb  of 
' Solly  Oak  is  about  being  supplied  by  the  erection 
of  a church,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Bir- 
mingham, architect.  The  foundation  stone  of  the 
: edifice  has  just  been  laid.  The  church,  according 
ioAris's  Gazette,  will  be  cruciform  in  plan,  having 
a nave  70  feet  G inches  long,  and  21  feet  G niches 
wide,  wicli  north  and  south  aisles,  11  feet  G inches 
wide ; north  and  south  transepts,  20  feet  3 inches 
wide,  and  21  feet  deep;  and  a chancel,  32  feet 
long  and  20  feet  wide ; witli  a vestry  and  organ 
chamber  on  the  north  side,  and  an  ai.sle  for 
children  ou  the  north.  A tower,  with  a spire,  is 
to  be  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle: 
the  height  to  the  top  will  be  1 15  feet  6 inches. 
The  extreme  height  of  the  nave  roof  will  be  4G 
feet.  Sittings  will  be  provided  for  G17  persons, 
viz. — 263  free,  17 2 for  adults,  and  182  for  children. 
The  style  adopted  is  the  Early  Decorated,  and  the 
materials  for  the  walls  are  to  be  bricks,  faced  with 
Ifromsgrove  stone,  mid  Bath  stone  for  the  tracery, 
the  dressings,  and  the  spire.  The  nave,  chancel, 
and  aisle  arches  and  columns  are  to  he  of  Bath 
stone,  with  Weoley  Castle  stone  introduced  in  the 
arclies.  To  improve  the  effect,  marble  shafts  are 
to  be  used  under  the  chancel  arch,  and  in  the 
sedilia.  Bands  of  Weoley  Castle  stone  are  also 
to  be  introduced  at  intervals  on  the  inside  of  the 
walls,  thus  forming  a contrast  to  their  plastered 
surface.  The  roofs  will  be  open  timbered,  stained, 
and  varnished,  and  plastered  between  the  rafters, 
and  will  be  covered  with  tiles  laid  in  patterns. 
The  seats  will  be  open,  no  distinction  being  made 
in  appearance  between  free  and  appropriated.  It 
is  proposed  to  fill  the  principal  windows  with 
stained  glass  : several  have  been  already  promised. 
The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  S.  Briggs, 
of  Blrmiughain, 

Latchford  {near  Warringtoii). — On  Tuesday, 
the  10th,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  New  Baptist 
Chapel,  at  Latchford,  about  to  be  erected  to 
suj)ply  the  place  of  the  old  "Barn  Chapel,”  at 
Stockton  Heath,  was  laid  by  Mr.  Aaron  Brown,  of 
Liverpool.  It  is  situated  in  Ackers-hmc,  near 
the  Warrington  and  Stockport  railway,  on  a plot 
of  ground  purchased  from  Mr.  Barber.  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  of  the  Italian  style,  58  feet  by 
35^  feet,  and  will  seat,  in  the  body  of  the  chapel, 
about  240  people.  There  is  to  be  a gallery  for  the 
Sunday  School  children,  and  vestries.  The  cost 
of  erection  will  be  about  800/.,  towards  which 
400/.  have  been  subscribed  by  the  congregation 
and  friends  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
leaving  400/.  yet  to  be  raised.  Mr.  T.  Mellard 
Reade,  of  Liverpool,  is  the  architect  of  the 
building. 

Stockport. — The  Roman  Catholics  of  Stock- 
port  are  about  to  build  a new  church,  near  the 
schools  lately  erected  hy  Messrs.  Hadfield  and 
Goldie,  who  are  also  the  architects  for  the  pro- 
posed church. 

^Manchester. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Independent  church  and  schools  has  been  laid,  on 
a plot  of  ground  fronting  Chorlton-road,  Moss  Side, 
and  near  to  the  toll-bar.  The  total  cost,  including 
the  site,  will  be  about  G,000/.  The  general  plan 
of  the  chapel  is  a parallelogram,  85  leet  G inches 
by  -iO  feet  in  the  cle.-ir,  with  semi-octagonal 
ti'ansepts,  23  feet  G inches  w'ide  hy  15  feet  9 inches, 
and  an  apsidal  recess,  22  feet  wide  hy  19  feet  deep 
at  the  west  end.  Behind  the  church,  and  at  the 


sides  of  the  apse,  are  the  minister’s  and  deacons’ 
vestries,  cloak-room,  stairs,  corridor,  and  school- 
entrances;  infants’ class-rooms,  room  for  prayer- 
meetings,  and  two  class-rooms.  The  school  is 
rectangular  in  plan,  57  feet  hy  26  feet,  and  is  on 
a story  above  the  class-rooms,  approached  by 
staircases.  The  building  will  be  erected  in  the 
Decorated  Gothic  style.  The  walls  are  of  York- 
shire parrpoint,  with  Ilollinton  stone  dressings. 
The  east  front  is  divided  by  buttresses  into  three 
portions,  the  outer  compartments  being  slightly 
recessed,  and  having  a single-light  window  in 
each.  The  centre  division  has  a large  five-light 
window,  the  upper  part  being  filled  with  tracery. 
Over  the  large  window  is  a quatrefoil  opening, 
serving  as  one  of  the  ventilators  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  roof,  and  surmounting  the  whole  is  a stone 
cross.  The  south  buttress  is  made  to  project,  and 
i.s  pierced  with  a window’,  so  as  to  form  the  side 
of  a porch  which  gives  one  access  to  the  church. 
At  the  north-east  angle  of  the  building  is  the  main 
entrance,  formed  in  the  base  of  a tower  standing 
out  from  the  main  building,  measuring,  in  the 
interior,  10  feet  by  10  feet.  The  tower  has 
buttresses  at  the  angles,  the  space  left  by  their 
intersection  being  filled  by  stone  splays.  The 
internal  entrance  to  the  tower  is  designed  to  be 
exactly  central,  with  a corridor  that  runs  across 
: the  church  from  north  to  south  to  the  porch 
entrance  before  referred  to,  which  corridor  gives 
access  to  the  aisles  of  the  church.  The  tower  is 
pierced  in  its  upper  stages  with  small  rose  win- 
dows and  two-light  windows,  as  well  as  lucerne 
lights  in  the  base  of  the  spire,  which  rises  over  the 
whole  to  the  height  of  116  feet  from  the  road  level. 
The  sides  of  the  church  are  divided  into  bays  by 
buttresses,  covered  with  water-tables,  and  between 
the  buttresses  are  two-light  windows.  The  visible 
access  to  tlie  school  is  covered  with  a turret,  GO  feet 
high,  which  gives  character  to  that  portion  of  the 
building.  There  will  be  red  and  black  paving  to 
the  passages.  The  roof  will  resemble  that  of  a 
vaulted  building,  with  gi’oiued  arches,  these  ter- 
minating on  carved  stone  corbels.  The  sides  of 
the  apse  are  pierced  with  windows,  intended  to  be 
filled  with  stained  glass.  The  church  will  have 
accommodation  for  about  700  persons.  The  con- 
tract has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Young  & Co.,  of 
Oxford,  at  the  sum  of  4,397/.  lOs.  Messrs. 
Poulton  & Woodman,  of  Reading,  arc  tbe  archi- 
tects who  designed  and  are  superintending  the 
erection,  their  design  having  been  selected  by  the 
committee  in  competition. 

Farnworih  {Manchester). — The  corner-stone  of 
Farnwortb  New  Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been  laid. 
The  cost  of  the  building  is  estimated  at  6,000/., 
tbe  accommodation  being  to  seat  1,200  pereons. 
Mr.  Coope,  of  Leeds,  is  the  architect. 

York. — A new  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  about 
to  be  erected  in  Blake-strcet,  York,  on  tlie  line  of 
the  intended  street  from  the  railway  station  to 
the  Minster.  Messrs.  Hadfield  and  Goldie  have 
been  appointed  the  architects. 

Glasgoic. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  Seamen’s 
Chapel,  to  be  erected  in  Brown-street,  by  tbe 
Glasgow  Seamen’s  Friend  Society,  has  been  laid 
by  tbe  Lord  Provost.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
building  will  cost  somewhere  about  1,500/.,  and 
it  has  been  designed  to  accommodate  between  '100 
and  500  persons. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Gloucester  Cathedral. — Messrs.  Clayton  A Bell, 
of  London,  are  erecting  the  glass  of  the  memorial 
window,  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Sir  15.  W.  Guise,  hart.  Tbe  subject  is 
the  Coronation  of  Henry  Ilf.,  which  took  place  in 
the  Cathedral  in  1216.  The  state  of  England  at 
that  time  was  distracted  hy  the  wars  of  the  barons, 
and  it  was  the  interest  of  one  faction  to  got  the 
king,  who  was  then  only  ten  years  of  age,  crowned 
as  early  as  possible  after  the  interment  of  King 
John  at  Worcester;  and  as,  in  their  hurry,  they 
could  not  send  to  Loudon  for  the  crown,  the 
youthful  king  was  crowned  with  a golden  bracelet 
taken  from  Lis  mother’s  arm.  This  will  be  repre- 
sented. The  window  has  also  the  annorial  bear- 
ings of  the  Guise  family,  who  claim  to  be  descended 
from  one  of  the  barons  who  were  present  at  the 
coronation. 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  Wanoick. — Two  memorial 
lancet  windows  have  just  been  fixed  in  this  church. 
They  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Holland,  of  War- 
wick. One  light  contains  a female  figure  in  the 
act  of  devotion.  The  other  light  represents  figures 
of  six  children,  deceased,  supported  by  angels 
ascending  to  Heaven. 

Alceston  Church,  Stratford-xipon~Avon. — Two 
lancet  windows  have  been  fixed  in  this  church,  by 
Mr.  Holland,  of  Warwick.  Tbe  first  light  con- 
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tains  a female  figure  as  “ Resignation,”  and  the 
other  a subject  representing  “ Our  Saviour’s 
Ascension.” 


A YOLUJsTEER  RESERVE. 

Seb, — I beg  to  send  you  a proposal  for  a volunteer 
“reserve,”  designed  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
unostentatious,  and  men  of  moderate  means 
throughout  the  country. 

1.  That  a volunteer  reserve  be  instituted. 

2.  That  this  reserve  shall  require  a special  call 
for  service  in  the  field. 

3.  That  the  annual  subscription  shall  accumu- 
late, and  be  devoted,  in  c-ase  of  danger,  to  the 
equipment  of  those  of  the  reserve  desiring  to 
join  the  regular  corps,  and  also  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

4.  That  the  accumulating  funds  of  the  reserve 
be  under  the  management  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  provided  the  committee  of  that  insti- 
tution could  in  some  measure  be  made  repre- 
sentative of  the  reserve. 

5.  That  the  companies  of  the  reserve  be  attached 
to  the  local  corps,  in  the  councils  of  which  the  senior 
captain  of  the  reserve  companies  only  shall  have  a 
voice,  and  that  only  when  attached. 

6.  That  the  annual  subscription  shall  be  one 
guinea;  the  uniform  a cap,  blouse,  and  belt. 

W.  Cate  TuoiiAS. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  PATRICK, 
DUBLIN. 

Sib, — It  has  been  frequently  stated,  and  as 
often  denied,  that  the  extensive  works  here  are 
being  proceeded  with  without  efficient  professional 
superintendence,  if  any.  Can  any  one  throw  any 
light  on  the  subject  ? Or,  if  the  Dean  aud 
Chapter  and  Mr.  Guinness  have  been  unjustly 
accused,  can  any  one  name  the  gentleman  or 
gentlemen  to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the  deli- 
cate task  of  renovating  and  restoring  the  most 
perfect  remnant  of  Medi$val  glory  in  this 
country.  Delta. 

***  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  there 
is  not  any  architect  superintending  the  works  at 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  although  the  donation  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness  for  its  restoration  is 
20,000^  ; and  it  is  understood  that  if  that  amount 
be  insufficient,  more  funds  will  be  forthcoming  from 
the  same  quarter.  The  builder  (Mr.  Timothy 
Murphy)  appears  to  be  proceeding  partly  on 
plans  made  some  time  ago.  The  sooner  a proper 
architect  be  appointed,  the  better,  or  Mr.  Guin- 
ness, instead  of  doing  the  good  he  desires,  and 
gaining  the  credit  his  liberality  deserves,  may 
find  himself  justly  reprobated  or  ridiculed  for  his 
share  in  an  injurious  vandalism. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ANCIENT  ARMOUR,” 
AND  THE  TOWER. 

Sib, — You  may  think  it  unnecessary  to  reply 
to  Mr.  Hewitt’s  letter  in  your  number  of  the  7th 
instant,  denying  your  assertion  that  he  bad  de- 
fended the  purchase  of  forgeries  for  the  Tower. 
I hope,  however,  you  will  not  object  to  receive  a 
few  words,  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  our  na- 
tional collection,  from  an  outsider.  The  hardihood 
displayed  by  Mr.  Hewitt  in  this  letter  is  nothing 
less  than  remarkable.  Y’ou  referred,  of  course,  to 
the  famous  winged  burgonet,  which  he  now 
admits  not  to  be  genuine.  When  did  he  make 
that  discovery  ? Certainly  not  till  after  it  had 
been  exposed  in  the  Builder,  when  he  had  ex- 
hibited it  as  genuine  at  a meeting  of  the  Archmo- 
logical  Institute,  aud  furnished  the  council  with  a 
paper  on  it,  which  is  printed  in  their  journal  (with 
a plate  of  the  helmet).  Upon  the  notice  of  it  in 
the  Builder  as  a modern  fabrication,  be  wrote  a 
furious  letter  in  its  defence,  wherein  be  says,  “ If 
there  is  any  point  of  suspicious  work  about  it,  let 
your  correspondent  point  it  out.”  Was  he  not 
aware  of  the  doubt  thrown  upon  it  when  he  so 
ostentatiously  exhibited  it  P and  is  not  his  letter  to 
the  Builder  a defence  of  it  after  positive  ex- 
posure ? It  is  true  he  abuses  the  dealers ; but  as 
Mr.  Falck  told  him,  in  Tiis  letter  to  the  Builder, 
it  is  the  people  at  the  Tower  who  ought  to  know 
what  is  genuine,  and  therefore  not  to  be  taken  in 
by  dealers,  as  they  were  upon  that  occasion,  and 
have  been,  too  often;  while  their  constant  rejec- 
tion of  valuable  and  unique  articles  has  shown  the 
utter  want  of  knowledge  and  discretion  in  them 
and  their  advisers,  amongst  whom  Mr.  Hewitt  is 
avowedly  the  most  important,  attending  sales  for 
them,  making  journeys  for  them  (vide  his  letter), 
and  now  drawing  up  their  “official  catalogue,”  in 
which,  by  the  by,  his  determination  to  ignore 
Meyrick  is  curiously  illustrated.  He  is  compelled 


in  his  preface  to  mention  the  re-arrangement  of 
the  armoury  by  Dr.  Meyrick,  by  whom  “ many 
improvements  were  effected;”  but  at  page  6, 
where  he  describes  the  fine  suit  of  Henry  VHI. 
(No.  8),  he  spe.aks  of  the  engravings  by  the  late 
G.  Lovell,  Esq.,  published  in  the  “ Archa'ologia,” 
with  great  praise,  but  says  no  word  of  Meyrick’s 
long,  elaborate,  and  valuable  paper  upon  it,  which 
they  were  engraved  to  illustrate ! Dr.  M.  having 
been  the  first  person  who  called  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  this  magnificent  suit,  and  the  inter- 
esting circumstance  of  its  being  a presentation 
one  on  Henry’s  marriage  with  Katharine  of 
Aragon,  a suggestion  which  Mr.  Hewitt  com- 
placently adopts,  without  the  least  reference  to 
the  original  promulgator. 

I repeat  that  the  hardihood  shown  by  Mr. 
Hewitt  in  his  last  letter  to  you  is  nothing  less 
than  remarkable.  A Lordonee. 


LE  PROPHETE  AT  COVENT  GARDEN. 

The  production  of  Meyerbeer’s  “Prophote”  by 
Mr.  Gye  is  an  event.  It  is  so  large  and  remarkable 
a work,  that  aU  who  are  interested  in  good  music, 
good  singing,  good  acting,  and  good  scenery, 
should  see  it.  Mademoiselle  Csillag,  although 
somewhat  inferior  to  her  predecessor,  Madame 
Viardot,  is  an  admmable  Fidh ; and  Tamberlik, 
in  his  siuging  of  Jean  of  Begden,  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  The  action  of  the  drama  passes,  as 
most  of  our  readers  remember,  first  in  Dordrecht 
and  Leyden,  in  Holland,  and  afterwards  in  Mun- 
ster, about  the  year  1536.  Mr.  Beverley  has  put 
forth  all  his  strength,  and  has  produced  some  exqui- 
site pictures ; including  a scene  near  Dordrecht, 
with  castle  and  mill;  the  frozen  lake,  with  Munster 
in  the  distance  j a square  in  Munster,  with  well  in 
foreground;  and  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral, 
with  preparations  for  the  coronation  of  the  pro- 
phet. The  excellence  of  the  painting,  the  number 
and  grouping  of  the  persons  engaged,  and  the 
dramatic  situation,  render  this  latter  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  scenes  that  has  ever  been  wit- 
nessed. 

The  Floral  Hall  has  been  again  put  to  use  for  a 
flower  show.  Seen  lighted  after  the  opera,  the 
effect  is  very  charming. 


PAWNBROKERS  AND  THE  POORER 
CLASSES. 

Sib, — A recent  enactment  is  at  the  present  tbue 
causing  much  angry  feeling  in  some  of  those 
districts  of  the  metropolis  which  are  inhabited  by 
tbe  poorer  classes.  Believing,  however,  that  this 
measure  is  likely  in  some  respects  to  add  to  the 
comforts  of  the  poorest  class,  it  may  bo  useful  to 
state  the  facts.  Before  the  new  Act  was  passed 
pawnbrokers  would  receive  articles  and  lend  upon 
them  so  small  a sum  as  3d.,  4d.,  or  6d. ; in  some 
instances  downright  poverty  compelled  persons  to 
take  the  last  remaining  article  of  clothing  belong- 
ing to  themselves  or  children,  and  pledge  it  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  bread  or  firing;  but  in 
the  great  number  of  instances  these  articles  of 
the  last  necessity  were  parted  with  to  procure 
drink,  and  thus  little  children  were  stripped  of 
their  last  portion  of  covering  of  any  value  : but  for 
this  facility  many  things  of  tbe  greatest^  use 
would  have  remained  in  the  possession  of  families. 
The  interest  paid  upon  these  trifling  loans  was  in 
proportion  enormous : for  all  sums  under  Is.  u 
halfpenny  a month  was  charged:  if  the  article 
remained  a day  or  only  a portion  of  a day,  the  cost 
was  just  the  same ; and  in  thousands  of  instances 
the  same  article  was  in  this  way  disposed  of  and  re- 
deemed four  or  five  times  in  the  week.  Supposing 
that  -Id.  was  lent  on  some  article,  and  pledged  and 
redeemed  four  times  in  the  week,  2d.  would  be 
paid:  this,  in  tbe  year,  would  amount  to  93,  6d. ! 
How  much  is  this  per  cent,  per  annum  ? Parlia- 
ment has  determined,  and  as  we  think  w'isely,  that 
it  shall  he  no  longer  legal  for  pawnbrokers  to 
receive  pledges  on  which  they  may  lend  a smaller 
sum  than  Is.;  ami  for  this  they  are  entitled,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  profits  on  tbe 
smaller  loans,  to  a charge  of  one  halfpenny  on  the 
delivery  of  each  duplicate  for  goods  up  to  a certain 
value,  and  the  usual  interest  of  a halfpenny  in  the 
Is.  in  the  month  besides.  I have  inade  some 
inquiry  about  this  matter,  and  believe  that, 
although  the  profit  of  tbe  pawnbroker  is  large, 
the  change  will  be  the  means  of  sparing  to  many 
a poor  little  child  articles  of  clothing,  on  which 
the  sum  of  Is.  would  nob  be  advanced,  but  which 
arc  of  very  great  use. 

In  the  course  ofyour  wanderings  in  the  poorer 
neighbourhoods  you  may  liave  met  with  places 
called  “ dolly  shops,”  or  “leaving  shops,”  where 
articles  of  small  value  are  taken  in  by  unlicensed 


persons,  something  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
are  by  tbe  pawnbrokers.  The  charge  for  this 
accommodation  is  still  more  enormous  than  that 
above  mentioned;  moreover,  these,  kept  by  the 
worst  cbaracters,  are  places  to  which  young  boys 
and  girls  are  encouraged  to  take  articles  which 
they  have  come  dishonestly  by ; and  it  is  well 
known  that  these  abominable  places,  and  also  many 
of  the  marine  storeshops,  are  a great  means,  by 
affording  ready  facilities  for  parting  with  goods, 
of  encouraging  crime  in  the  poorer  districts. 

Now  that  this  change  has  been  made,  the  police 
should  leave  no  means  at  their  disposal  untried  to 
root  out  the  “ dolly  shops,”  and  keep  up  a very 
close  surveillance  on  certain  of  the  rag-shops. 
Measures  such  as  these,  although  they  may  seem 
trifling,  are  all  leading  to  a good  end. 

A Strugqleb. 


Companion  to  Hoppus  ; Jlayid-Booli  of  Tables  for 
the  Use  of  Timber  Merchants,  Builders,  Ship- 
oivners,  and  Others.  By  Joseph  Smith,  of 
Bristol.  Houlston  & Wright,  Paternoster-row, 
London. 

These  tables,  which  ocenpy  ninety-five  pages, 
purport  to  show  the  number  of  Petersburgh 
standard  deals,  “ and  the  fractional  part  of  a deal, 
contained  in  any  number  of  deals,  any  length, 
any  width,  or  any  thickness.”  Also  the  number 
of  Petersburgh  standard  deals,  &c.,  contained  in 
any  number  of  superficial  feet  of  J-,  -J,  1,  li,  and 
up  to  7i  inches  thick.  We  have  tested  a few  of 
the  calculations,  and  found  them  quite  correct. 
This  said  Petersburgh  standard  gives  a deal  of 
trouble. 


Country  Cottages : a Series  of  Designs  for  an 

Improved  Class  of  Dwellings  for  Agricultural 

Labourers.  By  John  Vincent,  Architect. 

London:  E.  & F.  N.  Spon,  Bucklersbury.  1860. 
Me.  Vincent  gives  plans  for  single  cottages,  with 
two  bedrooms,  and  three  bedrooms  for  double 
cottages ; a group  of  three  cottages,  a group  of 
four  cottages,  sections,  plates  of  details,  and  six 
perspective  views  of  tbe  designs.  The  cottages  are 
mostly  a little  too  expensive,  the  cheapest  pair,  with 
only  two  bedrooms,  costing  250^.;  hut  the  designs 
are  tasteful,  and  the  book  is  so  nicely  got  up,  that 
our  impulse  was  to  give  our  commendation  with- 
out qualification.  Looking'  a little  closer,  how- 
ever, an  unlucky  blot  becomes  observable,  which 
may  not  he  passed  by.  So  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  tbe  staircases,  that  in  several  of  the 
designs  they  would  be  useless.  In  plate  7,  for  ex- 
ample, there  would  not  he  4 feet  6 inches  headway, 
the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  bedrooms  could 
not  be  formed  as  shown.  The  author  says  of 
sections, — “ These  constructional  drawings,  though 
necessary  to  the  builder,  are  very  uninteresting 
even  to  professional  persons.”  If  be  had  taken  a 
little  more  interest  in  the  section  he  has  himself 
given  on  plate  9,  be  would  have  seen  at  a glance 
the  error  he  has  unfortunately  fallen  into. 

Mr.  Vincent  has  prefixed  some  observations  on 
tbe  earnings  and  condition  of  agricultural 
labourers,  and  gives  a table  of  their  wages  m 
twenty-nine  English  counties.  The  pith  of  his 
remarks  is  contained  in  this  extract : — 

“ The  interest  of  the  resident  population,  no  less 
that  of  the  proprietor,  dictates  that  no  cottages  should  be 
added  to  those  already  built  in  a parish,  in  which  the 
numbers  are  in  excess  of  profitable  employment;  as 
surplus,  however  small,  must  inevitably  depress  the 
whole  community,  and  reduce  them  to  a low  level  m 
wages.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  in  one  coun^ 
there  is  ample  and  remunerative  employment  for  the 
whole  class  of  labourers,  while  in  an  adjoining  county 
(and  even  sometimes  in  a neighbouring  parish)  the 
lowest  rate  of  wages  is  paid.  And  this  state 
continues,  when  a free  circulation  of  labour  would  benefit 
all  parties.  Every  independent  labourer  moved  away 
would  make  room  for  a pauper;  the  hands  that  arc 
wanted  for  the  extension  of  commerce  and  manufactures 
would  be  supplied;  the  ratepayers  relieved ; and  pauper- 
ism restricted  to  the  tender  in  years,  the  cnfMbled  by 
age,  and  those  incapacitated  by  menUl  or  bodily  mfir- 
mity.” 

While,  in  Wiltshire,  say,  a man  could  _ with 
difficulty  get  8s.  a week,  he  might  be  able,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  to  obtain  with  ease  ISs. 

or  163. 

The  Fdinburgh  Beview,  July,  1860.  Longman 

& Co. 

In  this  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  there  are  several 
very  interesting  articles,  especially  a review  of 
Chevalier  On  the  Probable  Fall  in  the  value  of 
Gold,  and  one  on  Mrs.  Grote’s  “ Memoir  of  the 
Life  of  Ary  Scheffer.” 

The  reviewer  of  Chevalier’s  work  differs  from 
the  author  on  some  essential  points,  and  discusses 
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questions  whicli  tbe  author  leaves  untouched.  The 
gold  movement,  he  conceives,  whatever  may  be  its 
effect  in  particular  cases,  will,  on  the  whole, 
operate  favourably  for  the  industrial  classes  of 
society,  by  throwing  into  their  hands  an  increased 
share  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  world.  But 
during  tho  transition  how  will  it  operate — how  is 
it  operating  ? — these  arc  the  more  pressing  ques- 
tions of  the  moment.  Is  it  not  already  raising 
prices  faster  than  w’ages?  May  not  tho  recent 
advance  in  prices  be  at  least  to  some  extent 
attributable  to  this  cause  ? The  reviewer  differs 
from  Chevalier  on  this  point,  but  here  we  cannot 
help  differing  somewhat,  not  only  from  the  author 
but  also  from  the  reviewer,  who  says : — 

_ " If  the  prices  of  the  labourer’s  provisions  and  clothing 
rise,  this  result  can  only  happen  (assuming  that  the  rise 
proceeds  from  an  abundance  of  money)  because  more 
money  is  spent  on  these  commodities;  and,  inasmuch  as 
the  labouring  classes  themselves  immensely  outnumber 
all  classes  who  consume  the  same  commodities,  it  is  plain 
that  it  is  t/ieir  expenditure,  and  consequently  their  wages, 
which  must  substantially  regulate  the  rise.  The  rise  in 
wages,  in  short,  is  (where  it  proceeds  from  an  abundance 
of  money)  the  cause  of  tbe  rise  in  the  price  of  commodi- 
ties, and  cousequeiitiy  cannot  be  preceded  by  its  own 
effee  .” 

No  doubt  this  must  be  true,  strictly  speaking, 
so  far  as  it  goes ; but  when  did  ever  wages 
rise  as  fast  as  prices  ? Does  not  experience 
show  that  when  provisions  rise,  from  whatever 
cause,  wages  are  not  necessarily  raised  in 
the  same  proportion?  — not  that  an  upward 
movement  of  wages,  as  Chevalier  remarks,  does 
not  foUoio  a continued  dearness  of  provisions, 
but  ill  the  majority  of  employments  it  follows 
slowly  and  far  behind.  The  reviewer,  as  we  see, 
considers  that  the  rise  in  prices  always  follows  on 
the  rise  of  wages — not  that  the  rise  in  wages  is 
what  follows  on  tho  rise  of  prices,  in  the  case  of 
an  abundance  of  money.  But  is  it  not  more 
probable  that  the  sequence  will  be  twofold  and 
reactive  ? That  not  only  will  the  rise  in  wages 
cause  a rise  in  prices,  but  this  consequent  rise  in 
prices  eventually  cause  a further  rise  in  wages  ? 
All  such  questions,  however,  are  really  of  less 
pressing  moment  to  the  working-man  than  the 
one  great  question, — how  often  and  how  long 
will  the  rise  in  wages  lag  behind  the  rise 
in  prices  ? Doubtless  there  will  he  occasional 
or  partial  fulls  iu  prices  too  but  for  tbe 
next  twenty  or  thirty  years,— for  the  life  of  the 
coming  generation,  _in  short,— it  is  Chevalier’s 
opinion  that  there  will  be  a tendency  at  least  to 
depression  of  tbe  state  of  tbe  necessitous  working 
classes,  in  accordance  with  tbe  depreciation  iu  the 
value  of  gold,  which  both  author  aud  reviewer 
tbiuk^will  probably  be  all  that  time  in  progress. 
Nor  is  bis  prospect  even  then,  according  to 
Chevalier,  by  any  means  so  bright  as  the  abun- 
dance of  gold  would  induce  tbe  belief  of  j for  bis 
opinion  is  that  then,— at  the  close  of  this  era  of 
anxieties  and  trials, — he  will  only  be  placed  sub- 
stantially in  tbe  same  position  as  at  present. 

But  it  is  not  the  operative  class  alone  who  are 
expected  to  suffer  at  least  temporary  inconvenience 
from  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  gold  from 
its  increasing  abundance  : many  others  will  also 
suffer,  and  especially  those  whose  incomes  consist 
in  fixed  sums  of  money,  or  whose  property  depends 
on  fixed  contracts  expressed  in  the  current  gold 
coin  of  the  realm.  Thus,  if  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  gold  go  on  till  it  be  50  per  cent.,  that  would  in- 
dicato  a loss  to  such  persons  of  one  half  their  in- 
comes,  unless,  as  is  likely,  compensatory  modifica- 
tions take  place  iu  the  mean  time. 

The  impending  changes,  as  the  reviewer 
remarks, — 

_ “ Will  in  many  instances  increase,  instead  of  mitieat- 
ingr,  existing  inequalities  of  condition.  They  will  enrich 
the  cosmopolitan  merchant  at  the  expense  of  the  petty 
enrich  the  commercial  classes,  as  a 
whole,  at  the  expenseof  possessors  of  fixed  incomes,  of 
the  protessional  classes,  and  of  salaried  epivtoyis.  Land- 
lords  will  probably,  on  the  whole,  he  gainers : they  will 
lose  temporarily  where  the  outstanding  leases  are  lone 
but  they  will  gam  permanently  through  the  lighteniiiff  of 
their  fixed  incumbrances;  the  balance  of  gain  beinff 
obtained  by  encroaching  on  the  incomes  of  their  mort- 
^gees.  The  tendency  of  the  movement,  as  amonffst 
the  middle  and  higher  portions  of  society,  will  thus 
be  to  aggrandise  the  wealthy  at  the  e.xpense  of  the 
indigent ; to  tax  the  more  liberal  and  enlightened,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  more  narrow-minded  and  selfi-,h  • to  enrich 
those  whose  command  of  wealth  is,  perhaps,  already 
somewhat  in  advance  of  their  sense  of  its  responsibilities, 
irom  the  means  of  classes  at  once  more  necessitous  and 
more  cultivated.  These  are  the  evils  of  the  change  ■ and 
apinst  these  we  have  to  set  the  benefit  to  the  working 
ultimate  gain  to  the  world,  from  the 
fertile  regions  to  man’s  industry,  aud 
me  extension  of  his  dominion  over  the  earth.” 

That  the  influx  of  gold  is  neither  an  unmlxed 
good  nor  an  unmitigated  evil,  in  short,  there  can 
be_  little  doubt.  Even  to  those  who  reap  of  and 
enjoy  the  abundant  harvest  tbe  advantage  is  in 
itselt  by  no  means  an  nndoubted  one;  and,  should 
the  working  classes  fail  to  derive  all  the  benefit 


promised  by  the  reviewer,  be  himself  gives  them 
this  consolation,  that, — 

‘‘  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  sudden  introduction  of 
higher  rates  of  wages  and  more  ample  means  amongst  the 
working  classes  often  tends  to  their  own  desti-uction. 
The  temptation  of  money  infiaraes  the  worst  passions  of 
their  nature  for  drunkenness  and  debauchery  in  men,  for 
dress  and  frivolity  in  women.  It  militates  against  those 
homely  virtues  of  thrift  and  sell'-rcstraint  which  most 
effectually  elevate  the  condition  of  mankind  as  intelligent 
and  moral  beings.  Experience  proves  that  it  is  not 
amongst  those  who  have  the  most  money  at  their  dis- 
posal that  the  best  e.vamplesof  manly  independence  arc 
to  be  found.  The  highly-paid  pitmen  and  navvies  of  this 
country  are  the  most  brutal  portion  of  the  community ; 
the  gold  of  the  Australian  diggers  is  too  often  frittered 
away  in  reckless  sensual  indulgence;  and,  although  the 
wages  of  labour  are  far  higher  in  the  United  States  than 
they  are  in  Europe,  we  question  whether  the  moral  standard 
of  the  population  can  sustain  an  equally  favourable  com- 
parison. It  may,  therefore,  be  doubted  whether  the  phy- 
sical improvement  resulting  from  the  greater  diffusion  of 
gold  will  be  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  concomitant  evils, 
and  we  are  far  from  regarding  these  evils  as  either  few  or 
trifling.” 

Meantime,  however,  there  are  not  yet  many 
unequivocal  signs  of  tbe  pending  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  gold.  For  eight  years  the  golden 
stream  has  been  flowing,  and  not  less  than 

200.000. 000?.  sterling  of  metal  have  already  been 
added  to  the  common  stock.  The  annual  supply 
is  now  33,000,000?.  sterling,  or  one-tenth  of  all 
the  gold  obtained  in  the  principal  field  of  supply 
throughout  tbe  whole  period  from  the  discovery 
of  Ajuerica  down  to  the  year  1818,  when  the 
annual  supply  had  increased  from  2,500,000?., 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  to 

8.000. 000?., — itself  a very  moderate  sum  com- 
pared with  tbe  38,000,000?.  of  annual  increase 
which  now  takes  place,  and  which  is  expected  to 
continue  for  at  least  twenty  years  to  come. 


VAIHOBUM. 

Part  I.  of  vol.  ill.  of  the  new  series  of  the 
“ Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the  Kilkenny  and 
South-east  of  Ireland  Archaiological  Society  for 
the  year  1860,  Twelfth  Session,”  has  been  issued. 
Besides  the  general  proceedings  of  the  Society,  it 
contains  portions  of  papers  on  Money  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  with  illustrative  engravings, 

and  on  the  Barony  of  Idrone,  in  co.  Cailow. 

Some  account  of  the  works  contemplated  by  “ The 
Bombay  Elphinstone  Dock  Company  (Limited)  ” 
has  been  printed,  in  the  shape  of  a pamphlet,  at 
the  Education  Society’s  Press,  Byculla,  at  Bom- 
bay. A “ Plan  for  Improving  the  Shipping  Ac- 
commodation of  Bombay,  and  the  Eeclamation  of 
Back-hay  Shore,  by  Robert  Fairbairn,  C.E.,”  ac- 
companies the  letterpress. Wo  are  glad  to 

observe  that  “The  Law  Amendment  Journal,” 
being  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing the  Amendment  of  the  Law— so  much  needed 
on  many  points,— is  progressing.  The  number 
for  tho  12th  July,  which  happens  to  be  before  us, 
contains  a report  of  the  annual  dinner,  at  which 
the  veteran  law  reformer.  Lord  Brougham,  pre- 


Slisallama. 

The  Aeea  of  tee  Baxe  of  England.  —We 
have  been  asked  to  settle  a dispute  by  stating  the 
quantity  of  land  covered  by  the  Bank  of  England. 
It  is  not  our  province  to  settle  such  disputes,  but 
as  a misconception  prevails  on  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, we  will  not  refuse  reply.  We  learn  from 
the  best  authority  that  the  building  covers  three 
acres  of  land,  mthin  nine  or  ten  yards. 

Docks  eot  Rateable. — Mersey  Docks  akd 
Haebofe  Road  h.  Jones  and  Others. — In  this 
case  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  by  a unanimous 
judgment,  has  reaffirmed  the  principle  laid  down 
in  tbe  *'  King  v.  The  Inhabitants  of  Liverpool,”  to 
the  effect  that  the  Birkenhead  Docks  are  not 
subject  to  be  r.ated,  on  tbe  ground  that  the  pro- 
perty  is  held  and  applied  for  the  public  interest. 

The  SriTMEB  Dress  of  the  Police. — Many 
have  been  tbe  complaints  which  have  reached  us 
of  the  discomfort,  in  tbe  hot  weather,  of  the 
leather  stock,  the  closely-buttoned  coat,  and  un- 
wholesome hats,  of  the  guardians  of  public  peace. 
Remonstrances  have  been  made,  but  closed  are  tbe 
ears  of  metropolitan  authorities.  We  are  glad, 
however,  to^  learn,  that  the  magistrates  of  the 
county  of  Kent  have  adopted  a reasonable  dress 
for  their  section  of  the  police  in  the  summer  heat. 
The  dress  now  in  use  there  consists  of  a loose 
tunic  of  blue  serge,  with  trousers  to  match,  and 
light  straw  hat : tbe  suffocating  stock  too  has  been 
done  away  with.  This  intelligent  change,  which 
lias  been  carried  out  on  the  recommendation  of 
Captain  Ruxtou,  the  superintendent  of  the  Kentish 
force,  is  worthy  of  imitation  elsewhere. 


•Tapanese  Knowledge  of  MAGNETisir. — The 
J apanese  have  discovered  that  a few  seconds  pre- 
vious to  an  earthquake  the  magnet  temporarily 
loses  its  power,  and  they  have  ingeniously  con- 
structed a light  frame  supporting  a horse-shoe 
magnet,  bene.ath  which  is  a cup  of  bell  metal. 
The  armature  is  attached  to  a weight,  so  that, 
upon  the  magnet  becoming  paralyzed,  the  weight 
drops,  and,  striking  the  cup,  gives  the  alarm. 
Every  one  in  the  house  then  seeks  the  open  air  for 
safety. 

The  North-West  London  Preventite  and 
Reformatory  Institution, — Tbe  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  institution  was  held  on  Friday,  the  Gth 
instant,  in  the  hall  of  the  Reformatory,  Euston- 
road  j the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  the  chair.  The 
report  states  that  the  number  of  inmates  iu  the 
institution  is  now  110,  and  that  inducements  are 
held  out  either  in  diet  or  accommodation  for  them 
to  prefer  the  reformatory  to  the  gaol.  The  course 
of  training  to  which  they  are  subjected  is  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  self-respect  and  self-control, 
and  continues  about  twelve  months,  when  they  are 
either  sent  out  to  Canada  or  assisted  to  provide 
for  themselves  in  this  country.  The  committee 
rejoice  to  state  that  the  general  working  of  the 
institution  is  most  satisfactory.  In  addition  to 
the  asylum  for  voluntary  adult  inmates  is  a 
juvenile  industrial  school,  certified  under  Mr. 
Adderley’s  Act,  for  fifty  lads,  and  provided  with 
masters  skilled  in  various  useful  trades,  which  are 
taught. 

The  Timber  Trade  of  Bristol.  — Messrs. 
Barnes  and  Sons,  in  their  monthly  circular  for 
July,  say:  “We  have  to  report  an  unprecedent- 
edly small  importation  for  the  month  of  June. 
The  consumption  has  been  fairly  maintained,  and 
the  stocks  are  now  lighter  than  they  have  been  in 
this  ra-arket  for^a  considerable  period,  all  which 
tends  to  an  active  and  profitable  season  for  the 
importers.  The  arrivals  for  the  past  mouth  have 
been  5 vessels,  1,683  tons  register  (against  16 
vessels,  8,830  tons  for  tbe  con’esponding  mouth 
last  year),  and  consist  of  2 from  Danzic,  894  tons; 

1 from  Memel,  437  tons;  and  1 from  Wyborg, 
175  tons;  and  1 from  Dramen,  177  tons;  show- 
ing a decrease  of  11  vessels,  7,147  tons  register, 
compared  with  the  corresponding  month  last 
year.  For  the  season  commencing  February  1st, 
1860,  to  the  present  time,  there  have  been  23 
vessels,  8,457  tons  register,  arrived,  against  39 
vessels,  18,411,  for  the  same  period  last  year, 
showing  a decrease  of  16  vessels,  9,954  tons 
register.” 

Socket  Joint  Pipes.- Sir:  I perceive  it  is 
discussed  in  your  pages  as  to  how  long  socket- 
joint  pipes  have  been  made  in  this  country.  I 
cannot  assist  in  clearing  this  question,  but  I can 
prove  them  to  have  been  made  long  before  the 
modern  application  or  invention  of  the  socket- 
joint.  In  under-pinning  some  cottages  in  this 
town  two  or  three  years  ago,  I came  upon  an  old 
drain  of  red  socket-joint  pipes,  one  foot  long  and 
full  two  inches  in  the  bore.  They  were  as  perfect 
as  when  laid  down,  and  bear  strong  and  evident 
marks  of  having  been  made  on  the  potter’s  wheel. 
Tbe  tiles  were  four  or  five  feet  from  tbe  surface, 
and  far  below  tbe  foundations  of  the  cottages. 

I should  have  concluded  they  were  for  conveying 
brine  or  water,  hut  no  cementitious  matter  was 
in  the  joints.  I shall  be  happy  to  forward  one  or 
two  to  the  Kensington  Museum,  if  the  curator 
thinks  them  worth  accepting.  The  date  of  the 
tiles  I cannot  guess  at,  but  they  aie  very  per- 
fectly made. — J.  Smith,  Droitwich. 

New  Act  on  Public  Impeotements. — The 
new  Act  which  has  just  received  the  Royal  assent 
and  is  now  in  force  provides  fur  local  improve- 
ments beneficial  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
people.  The  ratepayers  of  any  parish  maintaining 
its  own  poor,  the  population  of  which,  according 
to  the  last  account,  exceeds  500  persons,  may  pur- 
chase or  lease  lands  and  accept  gifts  and  grants  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  forming  any  public  walk, 
exercise  or  play-ground,  and  levy  rates  for  main- 
taining tho  same,  and  for  the  removal  of  any  • 
nuisances  or  obstructions  to  the  free  use  and 
enjoyment  thereof,  and  for  improving  any  open 
walk  or  footpath,  or  placing  convenient  seats  or 
shelters  from  rain,  and  for  other  purposes  of  a 
similar  nature.  The  Act  may  be  adopted  in 
boroughs.  After  the  adoption  of  the  Act  a meet- 
ing of  the  ratepayers  is  to  take  place,  to  make  a 
separate  rate,  and  such  rate  is  to  be  agreed  to  by 
a majority  of  at  least  two-thirds  iu  value  of  the 
ratepayers  assembled.  Previous  to  any  such  rate 
being  imposed  a sum  in  amount  not  less  than  at 
least  one-half  of  the  estimated  cost  of  such  pro- 
posed improvement  shall  have  been  raised,  given, 
or  collected  by  private  subscription  or  donation. 
The  rate  is  not  to  exeeed  6d.  in  the  pound. 
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Eiectko-teiegkaphio  Progeess. — Mr.  W.  P. 
Plggott,  says  the  Photographic  News,  has  laid 
and  satisfactorily  worked  an  experimental  cable 
between  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Alver- 
stoke,  on  the  main  land,  which  cable  has  the 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  being  uninsulated,  and 
of  having  neither  india  rubber  nor  gutta  percha 
in  its  composition. 

Tue  To\ns‘  Drainage  or  Mokteose. — It  has 
been  resolved  by  a joint  committee,  named  by  the 
police  board  and  by  the  inhabitants,  to  consult 
Mr.  Leslie,  C.E.,  as  to  the  most  eligible  mode  of 
draining  the  town,  and  to  put  into  Mr.  Leslie’s 
hands  the  plans  of  Mr.  Thomson,  and  other  infor- 
mation already  obtained.  Mr.  Burnes,  says  the 
local  Review,  proposed  to  apply  for  a copy  of  the 
Government  survey  of  the  town,  which,  he  said, 


Iebtitution  of  Mechanicaii  Engineees  : 
Annual  Peoyinciai  Meeting. — The  annual  pro- 
vincial meeting  of  this  institution  will  be  held  in 
Birmingham  on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  of  August 
next,  when  many  engineers  are  expected  to  attend 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Papers  on 
engineering  subjects  will  be  read  and  discussed, 
and  a conversazione  held.  A local  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  William  Matthews  is  the  chairman, 
has  been  appointed. 

Caibnconan  Excatations. — Excavations,  says 
an  Arbroath  paper,  have  been  going  on  at  these  in- 
teresting objects  of  antiquity,  and  in  addition  to 
curious  works  previously  discovered,  an  entrance  has 
been  found  on  the  north,  which  connects  the  round 
or  beehive-shaped  house  with  two  other  passages. 
One  of  these  passages  stretches  towards  the  north' 


would  be  useful  in  furnishing  or  verifying  the  east,  and  the  other  towards  the  north-west.  Both 
levels  of  the  ground.  Mr.  Millar  thought  there  are  upwards  of  6 feet  deep,  and,  so  far  as  traced, 


could  be  no  doubt  about  the  levels ; and,  after 
consideration,  Mr.  Burnes  agreed  not  to  press  his 
proposal. 

The  New  Tints. — The  attention  of  dyers  is 
just  now  directed  to  some  new  tints  which  have 
been  brought  into  the  market.  The  colouring 
matter  for  these  fine  shades  is  extracted  from  gas 
tar,  and  several  analytical  chemists  are  busily 
engaged  in  prosecuting  an  investigation  into  the 
qualities  of  the  new  agent.  A considerable  amount 
of  business  is  doing  in  the  new  shades  by  dyeing 
bouses  in  France,  also  in  Leeds,  Bradford,  and 
Halifa.x.  The  French  call  the  colouring  matter 
by  the  terms  Magenta,  or  Magent.  Mr.  Coleman’s, 
which  is  somewhat  different,  is  called  Dianthine. 
The  colouring  matter,  which  is  a liquid,  is  applic- 
able in  dyeing  worsted,  silk,  and  cotton.  In  the 
finer  shades,  as  crimson  and  rose,  cochineal,  it  is 
said,  cannot  approach  it  in  brilliancy  •,  and  even 
saffron  yields  a tint  flat  and  thin  compared  with 
the  new  element.  The  shades  range  from  a deep 
purple  to  a brilliant  rose.  The  great  object  the 
dyers  have  now  in  view  is  to  discover  some  mordant 
that  shall  perfect  the  process. 

MAirsoLErsi  eob  the  Gordons  of  Cltjnt. — 

A mausoleum  which  has  been  erected  near  the 
Episcopal  chapel  of  St.  John,  at  Edinburgh,  for 
the  Gordons  of  Cluny,  is  described  in  the  Scotsman. 
It  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  is  some  2G 
feet  in  height,  2'i  feet  in  length,  and  12  feet 
in  breadth.  The  front  elevation  shows  three 
pointed  arches,  with  mouldings,  springing  from 
pillars  with  small  shafts  of  polished  red  granite, 
and  decorated  with  floral  capitals,  the  arches  ter- 
minating in  pointed  gables,  decorated  on  each  side 
with  crockets,  and  finished  with  finials.  The 
mausoleum  has  a ribbed  stone  groined  ceiling,  the 
ribs  being  supported  on  both  sides  by  ornamental 
corbels.  Entrance  to  tbo  vaults  is  obtained  by 
the  arch  openings.  The  interior  wall  has  three 
polished  tablets  of  grey  granite,  with  gold  letters 
recording  the  names  of  the  Gordons  interred 
below.  The  “ skewputs  ” (at  the  angles  of  the 
building)  are  ornamented  with  masks,  male  and 
female  alternated.  Three  grotesejne  masks  in 
front  form  gargoyles.  The  mausoleum  is  of  Binny 
stone,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  David  Bryce,  R.S.A. 
The  sculpture  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  P.  B. 
Smith,  of  Dean  Park. 

Interesting  Aech3;oxogicai  Discoteeies 
AT  Elegsis. — The  famous  temple  of  Ceres  has 
been  unearthed,  according  to  the  newspapers. 
“The  excavations  of  Eleusis,”  says  a letter  from 
Athens,  “have  just  been  for  the  present  termi- 
nated. The  temple  of  Ceres  is  completely  disin- 
terred, and  a number  of  articles  connected  histori- 
cally with  it  and  with  the  fetes  of  Eleusis  have 
been  brought  ts  light.  Among  others  are  the 
propylea  of  which  Cicero  makes  meution  in  his 
letters,  and  a magnificent  marble  statue,  to  which 
only  a left  arm  is  wanting,  and  which  represents 
Antinous,  the  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Adrian.  This 
statue  is  the  size  of  life,  and  is  considered  a likeness 
from  nature.”  Avast  court,paTed  with  marble  flags, 
lies  in  front  of  the  temple.  A large  cubic  altar  has 
been  brought  to  ligbt,8tanding  in  its  original  place, 
and  adorned  in  front  with  the  torches  of  Ceres 
and  Proserpina  crossed,  and  surmounting  the  in- 
scription, AX^VIOI.  The  famous  sacred  well, 
Ivallichoros, mentioned  in  the  thirty-eighth  chapter 
of  the  first  book  of  Pausauias,  has  also  been  found, 
at  least  M.  Lenormand,  the  excavator,  thinks  so, 
since  he  has  discovered,  in  a grotto,  situated  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  of  the  sacred  enclosures, 
a well,  partly  cut  in  the  rock,  and  partly  built  of 
large  hewn  stones,  bordered  with  sculptured 
marble  at  the  top.  A kind  of  crypt  or  sepulchral 
hall  has  also  been  discovered,  coated  with  green 
stucco,  and  filled  with  the  hones  of  the  animals 
sacrificed  to  Ceres.  The  excavations  are  said  to 
have  been  carried  out  at  the  cost  of  the  Irench 
Government. 


the  former  is  about  16  feet  long,  and  the  latter 
about  48  feet.  It  is  to  be  fe-aved  that  some  time 
may  elapse  before  the  work  is  resumed,  in  conse- 
quence of  a want  of  funds. 

Dibcotert  of  Rohan  Remains  at  Rocuestee. 
In  recently  excavating  the  foundations  for  a new 
inn  at  Cuxton,  on  the  site  of  the  White  Hart,  the 
workmen  dug  up  a quantity  of  Roman  pottery, 
probably  the  remains  of  a sepulchral  interment. 
It  consisted  of  five  or  six  patera-  and  cups  of  the 
red  glazed  ware,  commonly  called  “ Samian,”  an 
urn  (which  probably  contained  the  burnt  hones), 
and  a smaller  urn-shaped  vessel  in  dai'k-coloured 
clay.  Two  of  the  red  dishes  bore  the  potters’ 
names,  one  of  which  was  imperfectly  stamped  and 
illegible.  The  other  is  Maternus,  a name  which 
occurs  in  the  list  of  Roman  potters’  names  found 
in  the  late  excavations  made  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  published  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith  in  his 
“Collectanea  Antiqua.”  The  vessels  discovered 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Daruley. 

Me.  Train’s  Horse  Railway  at  Bieken- 
IIE.AD. — The  operations  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  horse  railway  from  Woodside 
Ferry  to  the  Birkenhead  Park  were  commenced 
on  Tuesday  in  last  week,  at  the  Park  entrance. 
The  Ebbw  Vale  Company,  says  Mr.  Train,  have 
agreed  to  deliver  the  iron  in  July  : Messrs.  Crowe 
& WDliams  are  preparing  the  timber : Mr.  R. 
Main  is  at  work  on  the  carriages,  to  he  ready  in 
August : Mr.  Chas.  Burn  is  the  contractor,  under 
the  engineership  of  Mr.  Samuel,  of  Loudon,  and 
Mr.  Palles,  of  Philadelphia,  the  resident  engineer. 
In  September,  the  Birkenhead  Street  Railway 
Company,  Limited,  will  issue  excursion  tickets 
from  Liverpool  to  Birkenhead  Park  and  hack 
for  6d. 

Gab.— By  the  Bill  before  Parliament  it_  is  pro- 
posed that  inspectors  shall  be  appointed  with  very 
extensive  powers  of  supervision  over  the  gas  com- 
panies. Should  the  Bill  become  law  these  officers 
will  hear  all  complaints  made  against  the  com- 
panies, for  which  purpose  they  arc  to  hold  a meet- 
ing at  least  once  every  month.  They  will  also  he 
empowered,  without  giving  notice  to  any  one,  to 
test  at  any  time  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity 
of  the  gas  supplied  by  any  company,  and  to  enter 
upon  their  premises  and  examine  their  works.  If 
in  any  case  the  gas  is  found  to  he  deficient  in 
illuminating  power,  of  which  a fixed  test  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  Bill,  the  company  which  supplies 
it  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  of  50Z.,  to  be  re- 
covered by  summary  conviction  before  a police 
magistrate,  with  a further  penalty  of  lOZ,  a day 
so  long  as  the  offence  continues.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed, or  provided,  in  the  Bill,  that  “The  metro- 
politan gas  inspectors  shall  inspect  and  audit  the 
accounts  of  each  of  the  gas  companies  to  which 
this  Act  applies,  at  least  once  in  every  year;  and 
the  companies  shall  lay  before  the  inspectors  at 
every  such  audit  their  accounts  for  the  year  pre- 
ceding, accompanied  by  proper  vouchers,  and  sub- 
mit to  their  inspection  all  books,  papers,  instru- 
ments, and  writings  belonging  to  the  companies 
relating  to  their  accounts;  and  the  inspectors 
shall  audit  the  accounts,  and  may  examine  any  of 
the  directors  or  officers  of  the  company  whom  they 
shall  think  fit ; and  they  may  summon  before  him 
or  them  any  such  director  or  officer  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  examination,  and  may  take  the  exami- 
nation upon  oath,  and  administer  an  oath,  to  the 
person  summoned.”  A subsequent  clause  in  the 

Hill the  forty-eighth— empowers  the  inspectors, 

whenever  they  find  that  any  company  has  earned 
8 per  cent,  upon  their  paid-up  capital,  to  oblige 
them  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  gas  supplied  by 
them  to  the  amount  of  sixpence  for  every  thou- 
sand cubic  feet. At  Wigan  the  gas_  company 

have  resolved  on  a reduction  In  the  price  of  gas 
of  3d.  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  thus  lowering  the 
net  price  to  large  consumers  to  3s,  44d.,  and  to 
all  other  consumers  to  3s.  9d. 


The  Ggesten  Hall,  Worcester. — We  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Christian,  architect  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  has  made  a survey  of  the 
Guesten  Hall,  in  this  city,  in  order  to  report  to 
the  commissioners  upon  its  actual  condition,  and 
the  outlay  which  its  restoration  would  require.  It 
is  stated  that  the  expense  of  making  the  roof 
good,  tying  it  with  iron  rods,  patching  the  walls, 
and  restoring  the  windows  (without,  however,  re- 
storing the  west  end  or  the  porch),  would  be 
about  1,700^.  or  1,800^ : if  the  west  end  be  re- 
stored with  the  porch  and  turret,  the  cost  would 
reach  nearly  3,000^!. 

Floating  Haeboueb  and  Batteries. — A cheap 
mode  of  constructing  wooden  floating  breakwaters, 
&c.,  is  now  under  tbe  consideration  of  Lord 
Clanricarde’s  committee  of  tbe  House  of  Lords. 
From  printed  particulars  it  appears  tbat  the 
design  is  that  of  Captain  Adderley  Sleigh.  The 
system  proposed  consists  of  the  use  of  floating 
structures,  built  according  to  the  method  adopted 
in  the  construction  of  ships,  hollow,  water-tight, 
drawing  about  3 feet  of  water,  their  bottom  broad 
aud  flat,  and  the  seaward  side  of  them  presenting  to 
the  sea  a decked  plane  inclined  inwards  at  an  angle 
of  from  12  to  15  degrees  from  the  sea  level,  and 
rising  upwards  from  the  line  of  floatation  at  the 
same  angle  to  the  height  of  about  12  feet ; and  the 
decked  plane  descending  in  like  manner  at  the 
same  angle  below  the  water  to  a depth  of  about 
10  feet,  tbe  whole  being  moored  from  that 
extremity.  It  is  in  principle  a wedge,  of  which 
the  point  is  moored  seaward,  and  it  resembles  an 
artificial  beach.  The  cost,  it  is  said,  would  only 
be  60^.  per  yard,  instead  of  1,000^.  as  the  cost  of 
stonework.  As  outer  defences,  such  wedge-shaped 
floats,  it  is  conceived]  would  he  useful,  as  shot 
would  glance  off  them  as  they  do  off  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  itself.  Coir  cables  are  recommended 
for  anchoring  the  structures.  "Wind,  it  is  urged, 
would  he  deflected  as  well  as  waves  by  the  inclined 
planes  presented  to  seaward,  thus  securing  quiet 
harbours  to  landward  by  means  of  such  break- 
waters. No  difficulty  as  to  security  in  mooring  is 
anticipated. 

Unpickahle  and  Gunpoivder-proop  Locks.— 
An  invention,  patented  by  Mr.  Price,  of  Wolver- 
hampton, which  we  have  lately  seen,  seems  to 
be  an  effective  one,  and  well  adapted  to  tbe  pur- 
pose in  view.  It  is  called  the  double  patent  ne plus 
ultra  lock,  and  is  warranted  unpickable  against 
every  mode  of  picking,  and  also  proof  against  re- 
peated charges  of  gunpowder,  as  two  dwts.  are 
said  to  be  the  most  that  can  be  hammered  into  it. 
“The  hardened  steel  nozle,”  says  Mr.  Price,  “pre- 
vents the  keyhole  being  enlarged,  and  the  spindle 
of  the  knob  being  case-bardeued,  and  working  in 
a rebate  with  a shoulder  inside,  prevents  gun- 
powder being  got  into  the  lock-chamber  by  break- 
iug  tbe  spindle.”  These  and  other  important  im- 
provements in  locks  and  safes  are  secured  by  his 
patents  of  1855,  1859,  and  1860.  Mr.  Pr.xce  has 
published  a document  with  numerous  n.^es  of 
military  men,  engineers,  and  others,  who  witnessed 
the  experiments  with  gunpowder  at  Burnley  in 
April  last,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  not 
this  lock  at  all  into  which  gunpowder  was  intro- 
duced  so  as  to  explode  it  on  that  occasion,  the  safe 
produced  by  his  opponent,  after  every  attempt  on 
the  right  one  had  failed,  being  an  old  one,  though 
of  Price’s  make ; and  that  Mr.  Price  and  bis  agent 
and  friends  repeatedly  protested  against  its  intro- 
duction, or  any  operation  on  it,  as  a test  of  the 
properties  of  Price’s  gunpowder-proof  locks  and 
safes. 

Bgiidees’  Dinners. — Sir:  Seeing  a notice  in 
your  last  of  the  annual  dinner  of  Mr.  Jay’s  men, 
and  entirely  coucutring  with  your  correspondent 
in  respect  to  the  advantageous  results  of  the 
annual  festivities  where,  by  the  aid  of  (I  suppose  I 
must  call  them)  the  good  things  of  life,  master 
and  men  get  into  such  good  humour  with  each 
other,  as,  at  least  for  the  time,  to  forget  there  is 
any  distinction  between  them,  I wish  to  record  the 
fact  tbat  on  Saturday  last  the  men  in  the  employ 
of  Messrs.  Evans,  Brothers,  builders,  bad  them 
annual  dinner  (at  the  Rye  House)  when  this 
happy  state  of  things  was  fully  realized,  ibis 
desirable  result,  however,  was  not  entirely  due  to 
the  consumption  of  “creature  comforts,”  w^ 
rather  the  eflect  of  the  expression  of  kindly  leel- 
ings.  One  of  those  present,  who  replied  for  the 
toast,  “ The  Gentlemen  Visitors,”  indignantly  re- 
pudiated the  invidious  distinction,  and  showed 
that  employers,  particularly  those  of  small  capital, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  theii-  business,  were 
clearly  entitled  to  call  themselves  working  men, 
as  they  generally  worked,  if  not  harder,  _at  least 
more  hours  than  the  majority  of  their  assistants. 

One  of  the  Commitieb. 
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The  Bborzr  Coinage. — Mr.Hopwood  has  ashed 
in  the  House  of  Cointnons,  when  the  bronze  coin- 
age would  be  issued.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer said  he  was  informed  the  Master  of  the 
Mint  was  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  striking 
of  the  coin  almost  immediately;  but  sometime 
would  necessarily  elapse,  after  the  striking  of  the 
coin,  before  the  issue  could  be  commenced.  It 
w’as  necessary  that  about  two  months  should 
elapse  to  have  a sufficient  accumulation  before 
they  commenced  the  issue ; and  therefore  the  issue 
would  probably  take  place  about  the  end  of 
September. 

Death  phom  the  Fail  of  a Gaxlert.— An 
inquest  has  been  held  at  the  Clerkenwcll  Work- 
house  on  the  body  of  William  Mavlty,  aged  27,  who 
died  from  the  effects  of  injuries  received  by  the 
falling  of  a gallery  in  the  St.  George’s  Hall,  St. 
George’s-road,  Southwark,  on  the  17th  of  April 
last.  ^ The  evidence  showed  that  at  a pugilistic 
exhibition  a number  of  people  crowded  into  the 
music-gallery,  a place  constructed  only  to  hold 
about  twelve,  and  the  gallery  broke  down,  and 
Mavity,  among  others,  fell  and  was  crushed  by  a 
beam.  He  was  at  Guy’s  Hospital  for  nine  weeks, 
and  was  afterwards  removed  to  his  own  house, 
where  he  died.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of 
“Accidental  death.” 

Accident  at  the  Eatciifp  Gasworks,  Shad- 
well. — A sad  accident  has  just  occurred  at  these 
works,  whereby  one  person  lost  his  life,  and 
several  others  were  severely  injured.  For  some 
time  past  workmen  have  been  engaged  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  gasholder,  capable  of  containing 
80,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  which  was  so  far 
completed  as  that  the  holder,  being  finished,  was 
suspended  by  chains  attached  to  the  pillars  which 
were  to  be  its  permanent  support,  and  which 
were  some  60  feet  in  height.  It  was  raised  by 
means  of  these  chains  to  the  height  it  will  attain 
when  full  of  gas,  in  order  that  the  workmen  might 
finish  off  some  of  the  points  which  could  best  be  done 
with  the  holder  in  that  position.  There  were  a num- 
ber of  workmen  employed  about  it ; some  of  them 
at  the  top  of  it,  some  of  them  on  the  pillars  to  which 
the  chains  were  attached,  and  a considerable 
number  were  employed  in  various  ways  on  the 
ground  outside  the  tank  ; wbcu,  with  a crash  which 
resounded  throughout  and  alarmed  the  surround- 
ing neighbourhood,  the  holder  frame  became 
detached  from  the  chains  suspending  it,  which 
snapped  into  a hundred  pieces,  and  fell  a distance 
of  12  feet  into  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  while  the 
pillars,  some  of  them  smashed  into  half  a dozen 
pieces,  swayed  outwarilsand  inwards,  crushing  and 
scattering  the  workmen  in  all  directions. 

Extra  Paiment  to  Push  on  a Contract. 

Su'a)isea  County  Court.  Joseph  Downing,  con- 
tractor, V.  Koberb  Morris,  contractor.— The  action 
was  for  the  recovery  of  371. 6s..  for  work  executed. 
19L  6s.  had  been  paid  into  court.  The  dispute 
was  a difference  of  3d.  per  yard.  Mr.  Joseph 
Downing  deposed  : I have  been  doing  mason’s 
work  in  the  liulf-tide  basin  for  defendant,  and  con- 
tinued the  work  until  the  contract  was  taken  by 
the  Harbour  Trustee.?.  The  price  for  the  masonry 
was  2s.  per  cubic  yard,  with  tlie  rubble  backing 
The  materials  were  to  be  delivered  to  me,  but 
some  we  were  obliged  to  wheel  about  300  yards, 
and  Mr.  Morris  agreed  to  give  me  2s.  3d.  per 
yard.— Cross-examined  : Mr.  Morris  told  me  t^he 
price  was  too  high.  I reduced  my  meu  one  half 
alter  it  had  been  agreed  to  give  me  2s.  3d.— lle- 
cxamintd  ; 'Wben  I gave  in  my  tender  to  Mr. 
Itobcrt  Morris  it  was  on  the  understanding  that  I 
should  do  ,all  the  masonry  : what  I have  done  is 
the  most  expensive  work.— Mr.  H.  Morris,  the 
defendant,  said  that  the  first  agreement  was  for 
s.  per  yard,  and  bo  made  no  other  agreement 
whatever.  Plaintiff  told  me  the  materials  were 
not  delivered  on  the  spot  as  required,  and  I told 
him  tha.t  as  the  trustees  were  to  take  possession  of 
the  work  at  the  end  of  the  month,  I would  give 
him  3d.  extra  per  yard  if  he  would  push  on  the 
work  as  much  as  be  possibly  could.  No  sooner 
however,  liad  I agreed  to  this  than  Mr.  Downing 
reduced  his  men  one  half.  The  advantage  which 
1 should  have  received  had  the  work  been  pushed 
on  was,  tliat  I should  have  used  all  the  materials 
on  the  ground.  I should  Lave  gained  about  4s. 
tor  every  yard  executed  by  Mr.  Downing,  He 
aying  failed  to  push  the  work  on,  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  extra  3d.  per  yard.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  pause  occasionally  to  allowthe  wall  to  “set.” 
Ihe  judge  remarked  that  some  of  the  work  had 
evidently  been  executed  before  thenew  agreement 
to  give  3d.  extra  per  yard  had  been  entered  into, 
and  under  these  circumstances  the  plaintiff  could 
not  sustain  the  action  for  the  full  amount  claimed. 
He  gave  a verdict  for  plaintiff  of  9/.,  in  addition  to 
the  sum  of  19^.  6s.  paid  into  court. 


Cattle  Show  Decorations  at  Canterettet. 
— The.  Royal  Agricultural  Society  have  just  held 
their  usual  meeting  and  exhibition,  this  year  at 
Canterbury  ; and  the  city  appears,  from  the  local 
papers,  to  have  been  eflectively  decorated  for  the 
occasion.  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Gloucester,  architect, 
who  has  superintended  extensive  decorations  in 
other  iilaces,  was  engaged  by  the  committee, 
having  been  recommended  for  that  purpose  by 
Mr.  H.  Manning,  the  contractor  for  the  erection 
of  the  sheds  and  other  works  in  the  show-yard. 
The  intentions  of  the  committee  only  comprised 
the  erection  of  three  triumphal  arches — one  at  the 
top  of  North.laiie,  another  in  High-street,  in  front 
of  the  Guildhall,  and  the  third  on  the  site  of  the 
old  city  gate  at  St.  George’s,  together  with  the 
decoration  of  the  public  buildings.  In  addition 
to  those  named,  however,  four  other  arches 
were  put  up  by  private  subscription  among  the 
inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the  city — one  in 
High-street,  near  the  Corn  Exchange,  one  in 
Nortbgate,  one  at  the  end  of  St.  Margaret’s,  span- 
ning both  at  St.  Margaret’s  and  Watling-street, 
and  one  near  the  toll-gate  at  St.  Dunstan’s. 

Baths  and  Wash-houses. — The  report  of  the 
Commissioners  for  Public  Baths  and  Wash-houses 
in  the  parish  of  St.  James’s,  to  the  Vestrj’,  states 
that  the  additions  rendered  necessary  by  the  in- 
crease of  business  at  the  establishment  iiiMarshall- 
street  have  been  for  some  years  under  considera- 
tion, and  it  was  felt  that  a decision  upon  the 
subject  should  be  no  longer  delayed.  It  was 
necessary  to  raise  an  additional  sum  of  6,000/. 
under  the  provisions  of  Sir  II,  Dukinfield’s  Act, 
and  to  appropriate  two  houses  belonging  to  the 
parish  to  carry  out  the  proposed  improvements. 
At  a meeting  oftlie  Vestry,  held  on  the  28th  ult., 
Geesin  stated,  with  respect  to  the  financial 
position  of  the  undertaking,  that  it  was  In  a per- 
fectly solvent  state,  and  that  this  was  entirely 
owing  to  proper  management.  The  Rev,  J.  E. 
Kempe,  the  rector,  remarked  that  it  was  not  a 
financial  question  alone;  for  it  had  been  shown 
that  great  moral  and  social  improvements  would 
follow.  After  some  further  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report 
was  carried.  In  1859,  100,133  baths  were  taken, 
and  women  availed  themselves  of  the  wash-house 
oil  40,900  different  occasions  at  the  Marshall- 
street  establishment.  The  gross  receipts  amounted 
to  2,292/.  10s.  8d.,  and  the  working  expenses  to 
l,/72/.  lOs.  7d.  In  1818,  two  establishments 
were  open  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  receipts  for 
bathing  and  washing  then  amounted  to  only 
2,806/.  5s.  Id.;  in  1855,  at  thirteen  establish- 
ments, to  24,526/.  7s.  2d.  We  may  add  that, 
from  1848  to  1855,  the  very  considerable  sum  of 
113,541/.  Is.  5d,  was  received  at  the  public  baths 
and  wash-houses  in  London  alone. 

Holyhead  Harbour  of  Refuge.— On  the 
16fch  the  Earl  of  Mayo  moved,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  for  a select  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
state  and  efficiency  or  otherwise  of  the  new  refuge 
harbour  at  Holyhead,  and  the  cause  or  causes  of 
the  number  of  wrecks  that  occurred  therein 
during  last  year; — also  to  inquire  into  the  plan 
as  now  sanctioned  by  the  Admiralty  for  the  con- 
struction of  a packet  hai-bour  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  large  class  of  steamers  about  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  Irish  mail  service. — The  Duke  of 
Somerset  said  he  believed  that  the  first  outline  of 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  bite  Mr.  Rendle,  if  car- 
ried out,  would  have  given  a much  better  harbour 
than  the  present  one,  at  a much  smaller  cost,  but 
the  question  was  the  actual  state  of  the  harbour 
at  present : Was  this  harbour  a bad  one  as  a har- 
bour of  refuge  ? Now,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  harbour  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  gales  on  the  25tb  and  26th  of 
October  last,  it  appeared  that  none  of  the  fifty-six 
vessels  which  at  that  time  were  riding  within  the 
harbour  sustained  any  material  damage,  except 
four  or  five  which  had  been  fouled  by  a vessel 
that  had  lost  her  anchor  off  Liverpool,  and  had 
run  into  Holyhead  harbour  for  security.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  did  not  think  there  was 
any  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  Holyhead 
was  not  a harbour  of  refuge,  and  the  Admiralty 
were  disinclined  to  assent  to  any  further  expendi- 
ture.— The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  observed,  that 
what  was  required  was  a vigorous  exertion  to 
overthrow  an  expenditure  of  millions  of  money. 
The  Government  justification  for  that  expenditure 
was,  that  it  was  incurred  under  the  direction  of 
the  most  eminent  men;  but  he  believed  it  would 


Preparation  of  Boxwood.— Those  of  your 
readers  who  may  be  desii-ous  of  extending  their 
knowledge,  afforded  by  your  article  “ On  the  Pre- 
paration of  Boxwood,”  would  do  well  to  visit  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  where,  in  a glass  case 
in  the  Educational  Department,  they  will  find  a 
good  illustrative  series  of  boxwood  blocks  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Scott,  of  Whitefriars-street,  Fleet-street,  a 
practitioner  of  this  said-to-be  mysterious  art.' 

Veritas. 


TENDERS 

For  house  at  Wimbledon,  for  Mr.  John  Reeve.  Mr. 
John  Giles,  arcliitcct.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  James 


Baniett: — 

Maccy ^£6,297 

Lucas 6,257 

Jackson  & Shaw 6,025 

Higgs 5,987 

Batterbury 5,969 

Piper  & Sons 5,900 

McClyment  5,873 

Patman  & Co 5.796 

Patman 5,759 

Asliby  & Sons 5,689 

Mansfield  & Sons  6,676 

Brown  & Robinson 6,5M 

HarJiman  & Co 5,490 

Hill 5,470 

Adamson  & Sons 5,400 


Downs  6,319  0 


Myers s’-j 

Wilson  5,237  0 

Welshman  & G£ile  6, 195  0 

Aviss  & Sons  5,134  0 


For  the  new  passenger  station  at  Redcar,  for  the  Stock- 
ton  and  Darlington  Railway  Company.  Mr.  Wm.  Pea- 
chey,  architect;  by  whom,  also,  the  quantities  were 
supplied 


Bulmer  


barren  4,179  9 3j 


Robson  3,871  „ „ 

Armitage  3,860  0 0 

Chapman  3,824  0 0 

Wilkinson 3,729  0 0 

Pearson  (accepted) 3,716  14  11 


For  restoring  the  clerestory  and  Internal  stonework 
and  for  re-fitting  St.  John’s  Church,  Chester.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Hu.ssey,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  M. 

Allow  for  old 


Rickman:- 


HasweU  ^5,796  0 

Stone  5,480  12 

Hitchen  5,400  0 

Roberts 5,188  0 

Lockwood  & Co. . 5,iGo  0 

Hughes 4,279  0 

Owens  4,050  0 


Add  for 
Tracery 
in  Roof. 


0 ^88  0 0 


Materials 
exclusive 
of  Lead. 

^171  18  0 

. 215  IS  0 


For  residence  and  warehouse  at  Leytonstone,  for  Mr. 
R.  Payze.  Mr.  D.  A.  Cobbett,  architect : — 

Saville. . 


.^^3,415 

Dove  (Brothers)  3,103 

Condor  & Son 2,854 

Reed  & Son  2,739 

Ashby  & Horner 2,735 

Newman  & Co 2,723 

Arber 2,709 

Rivctt 2,673 

Hedges 2,657 

HiU 2,649 


be  found  to  be  a total  waste  of  public  nione\’. 

Earl  Granville  said  it - 


. - . was  impossible  for  any  one 
who  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rendle,  not  to  be 
aware  of  his  singular  clear-headedness  with  regard 
to  any  sort  of  business.— The  Earl  of  Mayo,  after 
a brief  reply,  withdrew  his  motion. 


For  villa  at  Moseley,  near  Birmingham,  for  Mr,  Isaac 
Ford.  Mr.  Edward  Holmes,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied:— 

Hardwick ^£2,681  0 0 

Rri&es 2,590  0 0 

Barnsley 2,530  0 0 

Matthews  2,457  0 0 

Jones  (accepted) 2,288  0 0 


For  restoring  damage  by  fire,  Castle  Tavern,  Long- 
alley.  Same  architect ; — 

Dearsley j£l,026  0 0 

"ills  963  0 0 

Gadsby  880  0 0 

Papps 880  0 0 

Day 650  0 0 


For  the  chapels  and  lodge  for  the  Battersea  Burial  Board, 
minus  the  inclosurc  fence,  the  board  not  being  in  a posi- 
tion to  carry  out  the  former  contract : — 

McLennan  & Bird j£l,l73  0 0 

Bevis  1,113  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons i,025  0 0 

Bass 1,020  0 0 


For  erecting  a villa  at  Buckhurst-hill,  near  Langton. 
Mr.  J.  Tanner,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Taylor. ^£^646  18  0 

Elstan 520  0 0 

Axford  511  0 0 

Turner  & Son 475  0 0 

Roper 450  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  Maid  and  Magpie,  Stepney. 
W.  E.  Williams,  architect: — 

Scott ^123  0 0 

Brake 121  10  0 


Mr. 


For  addition  and  alterations  to  house  at  Thames  Ditton, 
Surrey.  Mr.  Thomas  Milboum,  architect:— 

Atkinson  ,^265  0 0 

Matthews  & Son 230  0 0 

Newland  192  10  0 

Cannon 145  0 0 


For  building  new  luncheon-bar,  The  Dolphin,  Coleman- 

street.  Mr.  William  Nunn,  architect: 

Day jpiSO  0 0 

Duffani 225  0 0 

Anlcy 221  0 0 

Elsam 210  0 0 

Gadsby igs  0 0 

Papps  (accepted) lao  0 0 
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Arcliih'ctural  Publication  Soddy. — The 
Dxotionary." 

H E satisfactory- 
progress  of  the 
“ Dictionary  of 
Architecture,” 
commenced  by 
the  Architectural 
Publication  So- 
ciety, is  a matter 
ill  which  we  are 
much  interested, 
as  indeed  all  our 
readers  should 
be.  We  desire, 
ill  the  most  em- 
phatic manner, 
again  to  draw  at- 
tention to  it. 

Since  the  be- 
ginning of  last 
year,  when  we 
noticed  the  pro- 
ictions  of  the  Society,  further  progress  has  been 
ide  in  the  “Dictionary.”  The  letter  D has  been 
mmenced  and  issued  ; one  half  of  the  letter  E 
s been  also  issued  ; the  remainder  wc  hear  is 
mpleted,  and  the  letter  F is  taken  in  hand. 

, the  Part  before  us,  containing  the  first- 
nied  letter,  we  observe  whilst  turning  over 
e pages,  Dagoha ; Dainj ; Damp ; the 
inccs,  father  and  son,  which  articles  appear 
have  been  drawn  up  with  some  care  ; Deal ; 
icay ; DccorngjosUioxi ; the  Dccarafed  Period 
Gothic  Architecture  in  England  with  its 
ntemporary  examples  abroad  ; Dentil ; Der- 
; DesJ:,  with  some  capital  hledimval  illus- 
itions  supplied  by  hir.  Salter ; Diaper, 
lich,  whilst  clearly  defining  the  difference 
tween  it  and  Cltcclea-,  throws  doubts  upon  the 
nerally  received  origin  of  the  word  from  the 
W’li  of  Ypres  ; Dog-tooth  ornament ; Dome, 
ider  which  head  is  given  a tabular  statement 
150  of  the  most  celebrated  examples  pro- 
iced  in  the  ancient  and  modern  worlds,  with 
e sizes  and  dates  of  construction ; Door, 
esenting  carefully  drawn  up  lists  of  those 
entionecl  by  various  authors  as  being  of  stone, 
e early-dated  examples  of  wood,  and  the 
ire  remarkable  ones  of  metal,  still  existing 
Italy,  Turkey,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Germany, 
issia,  and  Spain,  with  their  dates,  artist’s 
me,  general  style  of  ornamentation,  and 
scriptlon,  if  any,  forming  a most  valuable 
ntribution,  whether  considered  in  an  histori- 
I,  archfcological,  or  artistic  point  of  view  ; 
aric  Order ; DouUing  Stone  ; Drawing,  which 
tide  details  the  existence  of  such  of  the  few 
.eduoval  productions  as  have  come  down  to 
r time,  not  forgetting  reference  to  the  inte- 
sting album  of  Villard  de  Honnecourt,  which 
.cited  so  great  an  interest  during  the  early 
,rt  of  last  year,  and  it  may  surprise  some  of 
r readers  to  hear  that  there  are  but  four 
isting,  it  is  supposed,  in  England,  three  of 
lich  are  in  the  British  Museum  and  of  late 
te  ; Dresden  ; Dry  Pot ; Dublin  ; Durham  ; 
ncluding  with  a concise  account  of  Dutch 
'rchifecturc  and  the  present  state  of  the  art  in 
ie  Netherlands. 

'We  reprint  the  article,  Draving,  to  serve 
a specimen. 

Dratcinff. 

iTliis  word  in  the  singular  means  the  developed 
ja  of  the  designer  expressed  in  lines : in  the 
iiral  it  signifies  all  the  plans,  sections,  elevations, 
\d  worhing  details  necessary  to  carry  out  such  a 
sign.  It  is  usually  stated  that,  under  ordinary 
icumstances,  the  drawings  belong  solely  to  the 
hhitect : be  is  employed  to  design  and  to  erect 
e atructure,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  due  re- 
rd  to  expenditure,  and  for  that  he  is  paid  : the 
swings  are  simply  his  means  of  proceeding.  As 
^'eneral  rule  an  architect,  in  charging  for  the 
i.ns  and  specifications  for  a work  which  has  not 
m executed,  is  not  bound  to  give  them  up  to 


his  employcrj  but  something  would  depend  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Builders  will 
sometimes  refuse  to  give  up  the  drawings  during 
or  after  the  execution  of  the  work,  but  a summons 
before  a magistrate  has  been  considered  sufficient 
to  meet  tbe  case  . this  appears  to  be  founded  upon 
the  acknowledged  principle  that  letters  belong  to 
the  w'riter  and  not  to  tbe  i-cceiver  of  them. 

It  appears  difficult  to  understand  how  a founda- 
tion could  be  put  in  .of  proper  proportions,  before 
the  nature  of  the  superstructure  had  been  deter- 
mined. Yet  Itaine,  “Cattorick  Chuich,”  4to., 
Loudon,  lS3-i',  says,  “ No  reference  is  made  in  the 
contract  to  anything  resembling  the  working 
drawing  of  modern  times  j nor  has  the  greatest 
pains,  taken  for  this  purpose,  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  such  record  relative  to  any  other  early 
fabric.  The  archives  of  Durham  Cathedral  have 
been  carefully  searched  for  architectural  plans, 
but  without  success.  A manuscript  commentary 
upon  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  belonging  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Durham,  written  apparently  in 
the  eleventh  century,  contains  some  curious  pen- 
and-ink  delineations  in  the  Norman  style,  of 
Ezekiel’s  temple,  such  as  ground  plans,  elevations, 
&c.,  which  prove  the  architectural  skill  of  the 
commentator,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  no  unusual 
thing  to  commit  to  parchment  illustrations  of  this 
nature.  ‘ Patternes  in  paper,’  ‘ portraicfcurcs,’ 
‘ patternes  in  timber,’  are  referred  to  in  the  con- 
tract for  the  Beauchamp  chapel  at  Warwick,  in 
1439;  hut,  during  the  earlier  centuries  of  our 
national  architecture,  we  suspect  that  models  in 
wood,  or  drawings  upon  wooden  tablets,  were  in 
g?neral  adopted  as  specifications  by  the  contract- 
ing parties,  and  referred  to  during  the  progress  of 
the  work.”  The  value  of  parchment  seems  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  cause  the  erasure  of  de- 
signs upon  that  material,  so  that  it  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  expect  the  discovery  of  auy  draw- 
ings  made  before  the  general  use  of  paper,  unless 
the  original  owners  and  their  heirs  had  considered 
that  the  preservation  of  such  documents  would  be 
useful.  Such  a feeling  does  not  appear  to  have 
existed  in  England.  Britton,  “ Diet.,”  s.  v.  Cathe- 
dinil,  also  observes,  "it  is  a remarkable  circum- 
stance that  amongst  the  numerous  records  pre- 
served in  muniment  rooms  respecting  cathedrals, 
there  have  not  been  found  any  ancient  drawings 
of  the  ground  plans  and  architectural  designs  for 
these  splendid  national  buildings.” 

If  exception  be  made  in  favour  of  the  valuable 
section  of  the  mouldings  to  a door  of  the  church 
of  St.  Stephen  at  Bristol,  engraved  in  facsimile 
by  Willis,  “Arch.  Nomenc.,”  4to.  Cambridge,  1816, 
from  the  original  in  William  of  Worcester’s  (or 
Botoner’s)  “ Itinerary,”  preserved  in  tbe  library 
of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  at  Cambridge,  there 
doesuot  seem  to  be  as  yet  any  knowledge  of  archi- 
tectural drawings  in  England  older  than  those  in 
the  British  Museum,  Cottonian  MSS.,  Au- 
gustus!., II.,  and  III.  Among  these  is  “the  monu- 
ment intended  for  King  Henry  the  Sixte,”  beau- 
tifully (for  the  time)  drawn  and  slightly  shaded  in 
ink,  on  parchment  24  inches  by  15  inches,  which 
has  been  inadequately  engraved  cn  a reduced 
scale  in  Gough,  “Sepulchral  Monuments,”  fob, 
London,  1796,  ii.  231.  Another  is  entitled 
“ Capella  bte.  Marie  in  collegio  regali  Canta- 
brigic,’ and  is  a slightly-tinted  view  of  the  exte- 
rior of  King’s  College  chapel  while  tbe  interior 
was  being  finished.  It  is  ou  paper,  and  is  48 
inches  long  by  26  inches  wide.  This  is  accompa- 
nied by  a less  excellent  drawing,  52  inches  long 
by  15  inches  wide,  being  the  design  for  a “campa- 
nile regalis,  Collcgii  Cantahrigire,”  which  has  been 
engraved  on  a reduced  scale,  with  many  altera- 
tions in  tbe  drav,-ing,  in  Lysons’s  (Magna  Britan- 
nia), “Cambridgeshire,”  ito.,  London,  1808,  p.  116. 
A tinted  drawing  of  a gallery  intended  to  be 
built  for  Henry  VIII.  may  he  passed  over;  but 
three  large  diawings,  highly  coloured,  with  the 
decorations  in  gold,  of  magnificent  pavilions  made 
of  tents,  deserve  ranch  attention.  The  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  "Vet.  Mon.,”  fob,  London,  1808, 
iv.  pb  16-20,  has  published  the  pictures  of  the 
death  (1522),  &c.,  of  Johu  Islip,  abbot  of  West- 
minster, which  contain  his  hearse,  chapel,  and 
other  details.  Many  of  the  contracts  which  have 
been  recovered  refer  to  then-existing  works  as 
models  for  imitation.  A few  notices  are  ap- 
pended hereto  of  mention  of  drawings  of  bate 
date. 

In  the  will  of  Henry  VII.,  1509,  it  is  declared, 
" we  wol  that  our  towmbe  bee  in  the  myddes  of  the 
same  cbapell,  before  tbe  high  aultier,  aud  in  such 
distance  from  the  same  as  it  is  ordered  In  the  plat 
made  for  the  same  chapell,  and  signed  with  our 
hande ;”  “also  that  the  said  chapell  be  desked 
* * * as  is  by  us  redily  devised,  and  In  pic- 

ture delivered  to  the  priour  of  Saunt  Bartilmew  s 


beside  Sraytbfeld,  maistre  of  tbe  workes  of  our 
said  chapell.”  In  1516  was  made  an  agreement 
with  Peter  Torrysany  for  the  monument  of 
Henry  VII.,  “according  as  appereth  by  tlic 
patren” — “all  the  aforesaidc  worke  shall  be 
graived,  and  workmauly  wroughte  according  to 
the  saide  patron;”  Ackerman,  “Westminster 
Abbey,”  ii.  136-137,  141-2:  and  ‘ a plat’ signed 
by  the  executors  of  king  Henry  VII.,  is  referred 
to  in  the  agreement  dated  1513,  for  vaulting 
King’s  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge.  Consider- 
able difficulty  may  be  expected  to  arise  from  the 
various  constructions  which  may  be  given  to  the 
words  “carve”,  and  “patterns”  in  the  following 
extract  relating  to  the  building  of  Roslyn  Chapel, 
14-16,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  “ to  the  cud  the 
work  might  he  more  rare,  first  he  caused  the 
draughts  to  be  drawn  upon  Eastland  boords,  and 
made  the  carpenters  to  carve  them  according  to 
the  draughts  thereon,  aud  then  gave  them  for 
patterns  to  the  m.asons,  that  they  might  thereby 
cut  the  like  iu  stone;”  MS.  memoir.  Hay’s  collec- 
tion in  the  Advocates’  library,  Edinburgh  ; printed 
in  Britton,  “Arch.  Antiq.”  4to.  London,  1812, 
iii.  51. 

The  following  list  comprises  drawings  men- 
tioned as  still  existing  on  tbe  Continent,  aud 
proves  them  to  have  been  abundant  and  of  large 
scale. 

A copy,  four-fifths  of  the  size  of  the  original, 
supposed  to  date  829-36,  that  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  S.  Gall,  of  a design  for  the  monastery 
there,  was  published  by  Keller,  Zurich.,  1844,  and 
has  been  repeated,  to  half  the  scale  of  that  pub- 
lication, in  the  Archceological  Journal,  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1818.  V.  85. 

A design  on  Parchment  about  Hi  feet  long, 
dating  about  1150,  for  the  still  unfinished  tower 
to  the  church  of  Ste.  W.iudru,  at  Mons,  was  pub- 
lished m facsimile  by  Chalon,  “La  Tour,”  &c. 
Brussels,  18-14,  who  notices  that  at  Ghent  a draw- 
ing of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  preserved;  aud  that 
in  the  Town-hall  at  Louvain  there  is  a drawing 
containing  almost  every  detail  of  the  towers  aud 
principal  portail  of  the  Chui’ch  of  S.  Pierre. 

The  Coraite  Historique,  <S:c.  “ Bulletin  Archeo- 
logiqiie,”  8vo.,  Paris,  1843,  mention,  i.  311,  a por- 
iail  in  west  door  for  the  Cathedral  at  Clermont 
Eerrand  ; ii.  460,  the  full-size  outlines  worked  on 
the  granite  paving  covering  the  vaults  of  the  aisles 
to  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  at  Limoges;  ii.  513, 
512,  the  (fifteen  or)  twenty-two  drawings  iu  the 
Frauenhaus  at  Strasburg;  the  mngniftcent  ^>or- 
iail  of  tbe  fifteenth  century  for  a cathedral 
(?  at  Barcelona),  which  was  traced  by  M.  Tastu; 
and  ii.  726,  five  drawings  for  tbe  church  of  S. 
Pierre,  at  Tonneire,  three  of  which  are  dated  4th 
January,  1587.  The  interesting  album  of  Wilas 
de  Honccort  (1230-60  ?),  including  sketches  of  the 
tower  at  Laon,  of  a window  at  llheiins,  and  plans 
of  the  choirs  of  the  church  at  Vaucelles,  of  S. 
Etienne  at  Meaux,  and  of  Notre  Dame  at  Cam- 
brai,  as  well  as  of  tbe  apsidal  chapel  at  Rheims, 
was  edited  in  facsimile  by  Lassus,  4to.  Paris, 
1858 ; the  Builder,  1858 ; paper  read  by  H. 
B.  Garling,  at  tbe  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  10th  November,  1858.  Didron, 
“ Annales  Arch.”  4to.,  Paris,  18-16,  v.  87,  gives,  at 
two-tbirds  of  the  size  of  the  origiuala,  two  out  of 
three  palimpsest  drawings  discovered  1838  at 
Rheims,  under  a necrology  reaching  down  to  1270, 
of  the  principal  church  in  that  city.  Those  that 
were  published  exhibit  a design  for  the  west  front 
of  a cathedral  having  three  large  porches,  a 
smaller  design  of  tbe  same  character,  and  some^ 
foliage:  the  rcstoratiou  shows  the  careful  use  of 
central  lines,  and  complete  regularity  iu  the 
arrangements.  Didron,  who  attributes  these 
drawings  to  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,  also  mentions  more  of  the  others  herein 
described,  which,  as  be  observes,  ai-e  nearly  all  of 
tbe  fifteenth  and  two  succeeding  centuries;  and 
adds  intimations  of  the  existence  of  others  at 
Auxerre,  Bourges,  Montpellier,  and  in  the  hands 
of  private  persons  at  Paris  and  at  Treves.  The 
drawings  of  the  tower,  of  Beauvais  Cathedral, 
which  fell  30tli  April,  1573,  were  lately  or  are 
still  iu  the  possession  of  M.  Dorgedray,  of  S. 
Lucien,  near  that  city,  and  were  engraved  by 
Gilbert,  “Notice  Hist,  de  TEglise,”  8vo.,  Beauvais, 
1830. 

Didron  also  notices  the  existence  of  a plan  on 
the  walls  of  the  cathedral  at  Freiburg,  in  Breis- 
gau;  aud  states  that  the  sacristy  at  Dim  pos- 
sessed an  interior  elevation  of  the  cathedral,  with 
the  name  of  the  architect  Eusiger  written  upon 
it  A drawing  of  tbe  tower  and  spire  of  the  same 
cathedral  belonged  to  Canon  Schmidt.  This  is 
partly  engravedyh:e-ii»u7e,  pi.  58  of  Moller,  Denk- 
maler.  Fifteen  old  drawings  have  been  found  at 
Frankfort,  and  others  at  Muuich.  TKo  dcoigix  iLi 
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ri-.itihliou  Cuthedral  was  publislieil  In  a now  very 
scarce  plate,  entitled  " Idiea  catbedralis  ecclesia; 
S.' Petri  in  civitate  Katisboneiisi  jnxta  verum 
originale  deliuoata  par  Melchior  Kiisell,  fol.  Aug. 
Vind.,  1655.^’  The  mode  of  setting  out  a pin- 
nacle in  1-1S6,  by  Mathias  lloriczer  of  Ratisbon, 
was  published  by  Reichensperger,  Treves,  1815, 
and  is  translated  in  the  “Detached  Essays,” 
1818-9.  An  engraving  about2  feet  9 inches  long, 
from  an  old  drawing  of  the  celebrated  fountain  at 
Nuremberg,  was  published  1822-4  by  Lotzbeck, 
of  that  city. 

An  elevation  of  a tower  for  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Stephen  at  Vienna,  15  feet  long  (not  the 
tower  that  was  finished  and  afterwards  destroyed, 
but  the  approved  design  of  a second  tower  which 
it  was  proposed  to  erect),  is  engraved  in  fac- 
simile in  the  “ Biiuzeitung,”  seven  sheets,  1814, 
pi.  528.  At  Vienna  are  also  six  largo  plans  and 
elevations  of  both  the  towers  of  St.  Stephen’s 
church,  by  the  kirchen-baumeister  Gregor  Hauser, 
which  were  probably  made  at  the  time  of  the 
repairs  in  1519 ; and  also  the  elevation  of  a 
Sakramentshaus,  by  Michael  Froschel,  baumeister 
of  St.  Stephen’s,  1524.  The  north-west  tower 
and  half  of  the  fatjade  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  on 
a parchment  roll  3 feet  wide  and  9 or  10  feet 
long,  found  in  1814,  was  published  1818  by 
Moller,  m facsimile,  in  seven  plates.  The  south- 
west tower  and  the  whole  of  the  facade  are 
engraved  in  Willcmin,  “Mon.  Fran.  Inedib.” 
One  of  the  upper  windows  of  the  choir,  and 
a small  plan  of  the  south  tower  j both  of 
these,  with  an  elevation  of  the  second  story 
and  a section  of  the  portal  to  the  nave,  were 
apparently  drawn  by  one  hand.  The  plan  of 
the  south  tower  was  published  \\\  facsimile  by 
Moller ; detailed  descriptions  of  these  drawings 
are  given  in  Boisaeree,  “ Cologne,”  4to.,  Munich, 
1843,  p.  116-7.  Moller,  “Denkmaler,”  pi.  47, 
gives  a facsimile  of  a plan  (at  Strasburg),  wliich 
he  dates  thirteenth  century,  of  a tower  resembling 
that  of  Freiburg  Cathedral ; pi,  48,  an  elevation 
(at  Strasburg),  which  he  dates  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century’,  supposed  to  have  been  for 
the  tower  of  the  church  at  Thann,  near  Colmar, 
built  1450-1500 ; pi.  53,  a church  tower  at 
Carlsmhe,  after  a drawing  of  fourteenth  century  ; 
pi.  facsimiles  of  a plan  and  elevation  for  a 
tabernacle,  with  plan  of  another,  both  at  Stras- 
burg, without  dates,  but  latej  and  pi.  66-70,  the 
plan  and  elevation  of  another  tabernacle,  dated 
1462. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  number- 
less architectural  drawings  still  existing  in  Italy, 
made  by  the  eminent  followers  of  the  Renaissance 
style  : almost  every  city,  and  large  collection,  con- 
tain a number,  more  or  less,  of  specimens  of  their 
talents.  In  England,  Wren’s  drawings  are  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  All  Souls’  College,  at 
Oxford  : many  by  the  still  later  practitioners  will 
be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects ; in  Worcester  College,  Oxford; 
in  the  lladelifi’e  library  at  Oxford;  and  in  Sir 
John  Soane’s  Museum  : the  latter  also  contains 
the  unique  collection  of  drawings  by  John  Thorpe, 
of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Although  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
precise  subject  of  this  article,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  not  only  docs  the  Museum  at  Cologne  pos- 
sess a collection  of  drawings  bequeathed  by  M.  de 
Noel,  of  buildings  now  destroyed;  that  in  the 
Town-hall  of  Briinn,  in  Moravia,  drawings  are 
collected  of  any  old  building,  or  of  any  edifice 
otherwise  characteristic,  which  is  about  to  be  de- 
stroyed ; that  a valuable  collection  of  plans  of  the 
chni’cbcs  at  Vienna,  made  by  the  bau-inspektor, 
Behsel,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  is 
also  deposited  in  the  magistrats-gebande ; but 
that  the  French  Government  has  published  under 
Lenoir,  “Statistique  Monuraeutale,”  fob,  Baris, 
1835,  &c.,  details  of  the  old  structures  that  are 
from  time  to  time  disappearing  in  that  city. 
Contract,  Design,  Example,  Model,  Mould,  Patren, 
Pattern,  Picture,  Plan,  Plat,  Template. 

In  the  portion  of  E which  has  been  issued, 
we  observe  Early  English  Pmod  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  England  with  its  contemporary 
examples  abroad ; Eartlurorh;  Eastland  Boards, 
asserting  that  it  is  not  clearly  ascertained 
whether  they  were  of  fir  or  of  oak;  Echeium, 
which  is  an  interesting  notice  of  the  metal 
vases  used  for  the  conduction  of  sound  in  the 
ancient  theatres  ; Edinbicrgh  ; Ejfiorcsccnce ; 
Egyptian  Archikelwre,  explainod  in  an  able 
manner  by  a concise  and  chronological  arrange- 
ment, from  the  best  authorities,  of  the  works  of 
art,  wherein  the  student  will  at  once  see  the  pro- 
bable position  of  every  structure  of  any  import- 


ance in  tlie  ancient  history  of  that  people  ; 
Elasticity;  Elcphanla ; Elixnhethan  andJacobean 
or  licvival  Archiketnre,  wliLch  i.s  treated  gene- 
rally in  a different  manner  to  that  hitherto 
usual : thus,  a table  is  given  of  the  publica- 
tions upon  architecture  during  the  epoch,  “ as 
a means  of  examining  one  of  tho  sources  from 
which  those  artists  Avho  had  not  travelled  ob- 
tained their  notions  of  tho  theory  and  details 
of  the  uewly-fashiouabie  style;”  another 
paragraph  gives  the  name.s  of  the  surveyors 
and  arcliitects  employed  ; whilst  a third  por- 
tion gives,  in  chronological  order,  the  most 
noted  buildings  erected  during  the  period  in 
question.  "We  must  refer  our  readers  and 
those  interested  in  this  phase  of  our  art  to  the 
dictionary  itself  for  further  details,  merely  ob- 
serving that  the  references  extend  from  the 
year  1512  (the  date  of  the  erection  of  tho 
palace,  now  the  Palazzo  Giraud,  at  Eome,  pre- 
sented in  1517  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and 
which  has  lately  been  referred  to  in  the  dis- 
cussions on  styles)  to  the  buildings  in  Edin- 
burgh erected  as  late  as  1632-40.  Reference 
is  made  to  an  article  in  our  fourth  volume,  and 
the  writer  concludes,  “ There  is  no  work  which 
can  be  said  to  give  a satisfactory  historj’  or 
practical  synopsis  of  it  [the  style]  ; the  fol- 
lowing publications  consist  chie%  of  pictorial 
views,  and  the  more  architectural  works  are 
only  miscellaneous  collections  of  parts  or  de- 
tails, without  any  arrangement  whatsoever.” 
The  last  article  in  this  partis  a good  account  of 
the  Elland  Edge  stone,  a very  useful  material, 
obtained  from  near  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire. 

We  have  necessarily  mei’ely  pointed  out  the 
more  noticeable  articles  in  these  two  parts  of 
the  work.  Most  of  them  are  worthy  of  perusal 
for  their  own  interest,  being  subjects  which,  as 
we  have  already  stated  of  one  of  them,  are 
treated  generally  in  a different  manner  to  that 
hitherto  usual.  They  show  tho  writers  were 
awai-e  that  their  space  was  very  limited  ; that 
fresh  useful  matter,  united  with  a resume  of  the 
points  usually  put  forward  under  such  heads, 
were  chiefly  requisite  ; aud  that  references  to 
previous  authors  were  necessary  to  be  added, 
instead  of  copying,  or  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
misleading  by  garbled  quotations.  They  will 
suffice  to  indicate  the  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion. brought  together ; and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed from  the  forethought  displayed  at  the 
cominoiicemeut  of  tho  work,  and  the  care 
which  appears  to  he  still  afforded  to  it,  that 
few  terms  are  omitted,  at  all  useful,  in  any  of 
the  divisions  into  which  the  art  and  science 
resolve  themselves. 

Whilst  the  printer  has  been  busy,  the  litho- 
gi'aplier  has  not  been  less  so.  There  is  yet  a 
word  or  two  to  be  given  to  the  plates  of  illus- 
trations accompanying  the  text.  As  far  as 
the  lettering  is  concerned,  they  have  gone  far 
ahead  of  the  text ; but  we  presume,  until  the 
binding  up  is  commenced,  the  back  letters  are 
always  open  for  plates  to  bo  inserted.  We 
observe  that  two  goodly  useful  volumes  are 
already  prepared,  comprising  tho  letters  A and 
B,  and  0 and  l3,  a third  being  in  course  of 
completion.  In  the  Parts  under  inspection  are 
supplied  examples  of  Chivincy-gyuce ; Cinque- 
Cento ; Door  (brijnze),  illustrating  the  article 
in  the  text,  above  mentioned  ; and  Dooncay, 
which  were  in  time  for  the  second  volume  ; 
while  for  the  next  and  succeeding  ones  are 
now  prepared  Entrance  Gate;  Eountavi  (two 
plates),  a subject  always  acceptable  ; Furni- 
ture, which  brings  in  three  chests,  the  extent 
of  ornamentation  ou  which  we  can  scarcely 
hope  to  see  reproduced  in  these  days  ; Gate- 
house ; Grille,  two  plates,  giving  about  twenty 
examples  of  wrought  iron  work,  mostly  from 
Venice  and  Nuremberg  ; Egyptian,  some  dozen 
capitals  with  remains  of  colour ; FontandEont 
cover,  the  latter  showing  a peculiar  example 
of  a crane  for  lifting  up  the  cover  and  swing- 
ing it  aside;  Gable;  Gargoyle;  Gatehouse; 
and  Half-timber  House.  The  subjects,  gene- 
rally, speak  for  themselves.  We  have  only  to 
add  that  they  are  of  all  styles  of  design,  and 
that  the  lithography  by  Jlr.  Bedford  is  satis- 
factory. Besides  Mr.  Hussey,  who  kindly 
supplied  tho  drawings  for  the  three  chests, 
other  friends  who  have  assisted  this  part  of 
the  undertaking  are  Messrs.  F.  P.  Cockerell  • 
W.  E.  Nesfield  ; H.  R.  Newton  ; E.  H.  Mar- 


tiiieau  ; A.  McDunn  ; C.  H.  Purday ; G.  R. 
Clarke  ; A.  Salvin,  jun.  ; J.  M.  Lockyer  ; R.  R. 
Rowe;  Lewis  Vulliamy;  Octavius  Hansard,  the 
active  examiner  of  the  illustrations ; F.  W. 
Porter  ; T.  H.  Lewis ; E.  Falkener  ; J.  J. 
Thomson,  jun.  ; C.  F.  Hayward  ; J.  T.  Christo- 
pher ; R.  H.  Shout ; and  E.  Ashworth. 


With  reference  to  the  Dictionary  and  to  the 
Society,  we  have  lately  seen  two  letters  from  one 
of  its  ablest  contributors,  addressed  to  the  hono- 
rary secretary  for  the  Dictionary.  Considering 
that  they  were  written  while  suffering  under  a 
severe  illness,  they  afford  so  happy  a specimen  of 
the  thorough  good-feeling  which  exists  in  the 
management,  aud  of  the  active  spirit  still  upper- 
most and  available  to  render  the  Dictionary 
worthy  of  the  profession  under  whose  auspices  it 
is  produced,  that  we  are  tempted  to  place  them 
before  our  readers,  trusting  at  tho  same  time  that 
they  may  tend  to  draw  the  attention  of  some  to 
the  undertaking,  who  might  otherwise  overlook  it. 

The  first  communication  is  prefaced  as  follows : — 

“ Wliile  confined  to  my  bed,  I was  amusing 
myself  with  reading  about  the  Civil  Service,  and 
the  difficulty  they  have  to  conquer  the  spelling - 
book.  Then  I fell  thinking  of  you,  and  of  course 
my  bead  got  full  of  nousense  directly;  so,  to  give 
it  a vent,  1 compiled  an  alphabet  for  the  express 
use  of  the  A.  P.  S.  Dictionary,  and  all  concerned 
therein,  yourself  in  particular.  When  we  next 
meet  you  shall  sing  it  in  character : — 

A is  an  Architect,  driving  his  pen  : 

B our  Biogs,  some  of  very  small  men : 

C are  the  Critic/:,  who  look  rather  shy  : 

D is  the  Bint'nury,  never  say  die  1 

E is  the  Editor,  surly  and  grim  : 

F is  the  Fun,  which  we  oft  poke  at  him : 

G are  the  ‘ Geogs,'  long,  tedious,  and  dull : 

H H'df-und-Half,  how  I long  for  a pull ! 

I ' lUustrutions,’  they’re  famous,  no  doubt; 

K the  Kind  Keepers,  who  forage  them  out: 

L the  Lilhogropher/i,  always  behind : 

M are  ‘ Materials,'  those  we  don’t  mind : 

N ‘ Komenchiture,'  what  work  for  the  pen  ; 

O are  the  Oysters  we  ordered  at  ten  : 

P are  the  ' Polings,'  oh  ! what  a lot ! 

Q is  a Letter,  the  shortest  we’ve  got : 

R are  the  Revises,  they’re  always  ilull  work : 

S is  our  Scct’ry,  out-and-out  Turk  \ • 

T are  the  'Tables^  our  columns  that  swell : 

V are  the  Volumes,  they’re  certain  to  sell : 

W the  }Vrilers,  poor  butfers  ! who  pine 

On  X,  the  ‘ Xpenscs,'  a farthing  a line ! 

Y is  Yourself,  we’re  delighted  to  teaze : 

Z is  Zo-o-phorus,  alias  a Frieze. 

But  here  come  the  oysters,  and  here  comes  the  beer— 

‘ Success  to  the  A.  P.  S.  Number.’  Hear!  hear! 

Three  rattling  huzzas,  and  a flihshiug  cheer ! ’’ 

The  following  was  shortly  after  forwarded,  as  r 
foot-note  to  the  above*  : — 

“ Yes ; I call  him  a Turk, 

For  he  drives  us  to  work, 

And  blows  up  like  bricks  if  wc  venture  to  shirk : 

He  bores  for  ‘ MS.,’ 

For  ‘Proofs,’  and  for  ‘Press,’ 

And  scolds  for  ‘ Revise,’  till  we’re  quite  in  di.stress : 

And  what’s  worse  than  all,  he  ^believe  my  narration) 
Compels  us  to  verify  ev’ry  quotation ! 

Diodorus  or  Cato, 

Vitruvius  or  Plato, 

He’ll  have  ev’ry  word,  and  he  won’t  be  said  nay  to: 

The  Latin  Apicius, 

The  Dutch  Burgersdicius, 

Theocritus,  Pliny,  Severus,  Sulpicius, 

Pausanias  or  Pindar,  SoUuus  or  Varro, 

Tertullian,  Augustine,  or  Bingham,  or  Barrow; 

And  he  makes  you  transcribe  him,  line,  chapter,  and 
verse,  or  he 

Writes  you  to  say  ‘ your  citation’s  too  cursory.’ 

And  should  a poor  scribbler  but  venture  to  nab  as  his 
Own,  a snug  bit  from  the  ‘ clouds,’  or  ‘ Anabasis ;’ 

Or  make  any  blunder  in  metre  or  grammar, 

By  Jove  ’ sir,  he’s  on  you,  as  down  as  a hammer ; 

Nor  spares  you  one  morsel,  or  bit — no ! nor  half  a bit— 
So  now  ru  go  on  with  iny  A.  P.  S.  Alphabet. 

I Lave  thus  particularly  exposed  the  cruelty  oJ 
making  the  unhappy  writers  verify  their  quota- 
tions, robbing  them  of  the  pleasure  of  quoting 
books  they  never  opened; — barbarous  ! ” 


ON  HEALTHY  DWELLINGS,  AND  PRE- 
VAILING SANITARY  DEFECTS  IN  THE 
HOMES  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES.f 
ladies’  sanitaby  association. 
Amongst  the  various  circumstances  of  whicL 
man  is  the  creature,  none  have  a more  powerful 
influence  on  his  physical  condition  than  those 
connected  with  his  dwelling;  and  in  respect  to 
the  poorer  classes,  this  iufluence  afi’ects  him  aisc 
very  sei’iously  as  a moral  and  accountable  being. 

In  viewing  the  question  of  “healthy  dwell- 
ings” under  this  twofold  aspect,  as  presenting  a 
remedy  for  much  wide-spread  physical  evil,  and  as 
pointing  to  the  means  of  removing  very  formid- 
able obstacles  to  the  moral  and  the  religious  im- 
provement of  a numerous  class  of  the  commuuLty, 

t Read  by  Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  F.S.A.,  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  18th  July,  i860. 
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its  double  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  Christian 
philanthrojnst,  and  on  the  earnest  efforts  of  all 
who  have  its  aclv'ancement  in  any  way  within  their 
power,  is  clearly  manifest. 

Believing  that  the  influence  of  the  Ladies’  Sani- 
tai'y  Association  cannot  be  directed  to  an  object  of 
greater  importance,  I felt  bound  to  comply  with 
the  request  made,  that  1 would  present,  in  a con- 
densed form,  the  experience  of  more  than  fifteen 
years,  during  which  the  study  of  this  question, 
with  its  practical  application  at  home  and  abroad, 
has  occupied  much  of  my  time.  And  before  doing 
so,  as  a proof  of  cordial  sympathy  with  the  objects 
of  the  Association  I have  now  the  honour  to  ad- 
dress, it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  a resolu- 
tion which  was  proposed  by  me  at  the  Congres 
International  de  Bienfaisance,  held  in  Brussels, 
in  1856,  and  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
representatives  of  about  twenty  difl'erent  coun- 
tries there  convened  under  royal  authority  — 

“ The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  of  public  utilitj-  that 
the  working  classes  be  enlightened  by  all  possible  means 
in  regard  to  the  improvement  and  the  keeping  of  tlieir 
houses  in  good  order.  It  declares  that  the  instruction  of 
the  young  in  the  labouring  classes  ought  to  comprise  all 
which  relates  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  persons  and  of 
tlieir  dwellings,  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  good  venti- 
lation, and  the  evils  arising  from  humidity.  Lastly,  it 
thinks  that  the  study  of  the  science  of  preserving  health 
is  one  which  ought  to  be  rendered  accessible  to  all.” 

The  condition  of  “healthy,’^  in  regard  to  dwell- 
ings arises  out  of  that  which  is  either  local  or 
rtructural,  and  may  be  said,  in  the  majority  of 
■ instances,  to  be  not  under  the  control  of  the  occu- 
pants ; or  else  it  results  from  circumstances  which 
they  ordinaiily  have  the  means  of  changing. 

Amongst  the  class  of  persons  whose  advantage- 
ous position  usually  gives  them  the  power  of 
choosing  a residence,  there  are,  however,  not  a few 
who,  either  through  ignorance,  or  from  want  of 
consideration,  are  manifestly  insensible  to  the 
evils  they  expose  themselves  to,  in  a dwelling 
which  is  unhealthy  as  to  its  locality,  or  deficient 
as  to  its  sanitary  arrangements;  until  the  serious, 
if  not  fatal  consequences,  are  painfully  manifest 
in  the  state  of  their  own  health,  or  that  of  their 
family.  A single  illustration  of  this  fact  may  be 
drawn  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Registrar-General,  where,  amongst  other  analo- 
gous cases  referred  to,  is  that  of  three  young 
ladies,  nineteen,  eighteen,  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
the  daughters  of  a lieutenant-colonel,  who  died  in 
the  past  year  at  Lyncomb,  near  Bath,  from  the 
effects  of  imperfect  drainage. 

Such  cases  show  that  the  importance  of  this 
mquiry  is  not  limited  to  one  class  of  the  commu- 
^ty,*  but  that  all  have  a personal  interest  in  know- 
ing what  are  the  conditions  essential  to  a “ healthy 
dwelling.”  In  endeavouring  to  point  them  out 
with  precision  and  brevity,  my  aim  will  be  to 
avoid  the  use  of  technical  terms,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible; and  with  a view  to  simplify  the  treatment  of 
the  subject,  it  will  be  considered  under  the  three 
heads  already  indicated.  1st,  as  to  that  which 
is  local.  2nd,  as  to  that  which  is  structural;  and, 
3rd,  as  to  that  which  may  be  distinguished  as 
being  mainly,  though  not  wholly  dependent  on  the 
occupants  of  the  dwelling. 

In  regard  to  Locality. — High  and  dry  situa- 
tions, with  a free  circulation  of  air,  whether  in 
towns  or  in  the  country,  are  proverbially  healthy, 
whilst  those  which  are  low  and  clamp,  or  sior- 
rounded  by  confined  air,  are  the  opposite.  Expe- 
rience afforded  by  the  state  of  troops  when  en- 
camped, or  when  in  permanent  barracks,  or  in 
hospitals,  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  It  is  on  re- 
cord that  the  mortality  of  troops  in  Jamaica  has 
been  diminished  from  120  to  20  per  thousand,  by 
their  removal  from  the  plains  to  the  hills.  And 
it  is  well  known  that  ague,  dysentery,  and  fever 
I prevail  in  localities  where  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  naturally  wet,  and  insufficiently  drained; 
or  where  there  exists  an  accumulation  of  decaying 
: matter,  of  which  one  sure  indication  is  the  pre- 
' sence  of  an  abundance  of  flies.  Dampness  of 
situation  is  also  productive  of  mental  depression, 
bodily  feebleness,  and  a disposition  towards  in- 
itoiicatiug  drink. 

Wherever,  therefore,  dwellings  arc  built  on 
naturally  wet  ground,  it  is  essential  to  their  being 


* That  such  studies  might  be  useful  to  public  men  is 

• evident  from  a statement  very  recently  made  in  Parliament, 
i with  reference  to  Netley  Hospital,  which  was  denounced, 

p the  most  mismanaged  public  affair  in  this  country,  and 

• its  site  declared  to  be,  in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  most 
1 improper  for  a hospital.  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert  said,  “ that 

it  had  not  been  spoken  of  a bit  too  severely  in  the  discus- 
■ sion,  and  that  when  the  plan  was  first  proposed,  he  him- 
! self  protested  against  it,  but  the  House  did  not  support 
I him;”  and  he  added,  “111  adapted  as  our  military  hos- 
tpitals  no  doubt  are  for  their  purpose,  civil  hospitals  are 
'not  a jot  better.  Many  of  the  London  hospitals  quite 
icapped  anything  to  be  tound  in  the  worst  military  esta- 
I blishments  of  that  kind.” 


healthy,  that  ample  provisiou  he  made  for  drain- 
ing the  soil,  as  well  as  for  ordinary  surface  drain- 
age, and  the  carrying  off  of  surplus  fluid  from  the 
house  itself.  This  necessity  is  more  manifest  in 
the  country  than  it  is  usually  in  towns,  as  their 
gradual  form.ation  and  progressive  increase.  Las 
generally  been  accompanied  with  surface  drain- 
age, under  some  form  or  other.  Good  surface 
drainage  is,  however,  peculiarly  necessary  in 
towns  built  on  an  uneven  surface,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Metropolis,  which  has  been  built  on  low 
hills,  in  the  midst  of  an  imperfectly  reclaimed 
swamp,  and  is  partially  underlaid  by  a stratum  of 
peat.  The  lower  levels  on  cither  side  of  the 
Thames,  where  the  drainage  has  been  most  in- 
efficient, are  well  known  to  have  been  much  more 
severely  visited  with  cholera  than  the  higher 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  Dr.  Farr  tells  us  that, 
taking  the  mean  of  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1848 
and  1854,  in  London,  nearly  15  per  1,000  of  those 
living  under  10  feet  of  elevation,  died  to  1 per 
1,000  of  those  at  the  highest  elevation,  and  that 
if  Lmdon  be  divided  into  terraces  of  difl'erent 
degrees  of  elevation,  the  mortality  from  an  epi- 
demic of  cholera  is,  in  round  numbers,  inversely  as 
the  elevation. 

The  providing  efficient  means  for  house  drainage 
as  well  as  a good  surface  drainage,  is  a duty  which 
in  the  case  of  towns,  obviously  devolves  on  the 
public  authorities.  The  consequences  of  a past 
neglect  of  this  duty  have  been  recently  manifested 
at  Windsor,  where  the  prevalence  of  fevers  and 
choleraic  complaints  having  led  to  an  investigation, 
the  drainage  of  the  town  was  found  to  be  very 
defective;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  castle, 
a separate  and  perfect  system  of  drainage  having 
been  provided,  no  disease  existed  there. 

In  house  drainage,  one  valuable  modern  improve- 
ment is  the  use  of  glazed  earthenware  tubes, 
which  should  invariably  be  kept  as  much  as  possible 
without  the  building ; and  especial  care  ought  to 
be  taken  that  the  pipes  which  discharge  into  them 
are  properly  trapped,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
become  a medium  for  the  escape  of  foul  air  into 
the  dwelling.  Cesspools  under  basement  floors 
have  been  the  cause  of  sickness  and  deaths 
innuroerdble.  During  the  cholera  in  1849,  to  my 
knowledge,  several  cases,  wholly  traceable  to  this 
cause,  occurred  in  one  house.  Whenever  these 
latent  sources  of  mischief  are  discovered  they 
should  be  removed  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
experience  of  an  eminent  sanitary  engineer  leads 
me  to  believe  that  in  many  houses  of  the  first 
magnitude,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the 
country,  which  are  not  of  recent  construction,  this 
evil  exists,  as  well  as  that  of  defective  drains, 
causing  the  ground  under  the  house  to  become 
sodden  with  fetid  matter.  The  gases  which 
originate  from  these  sources  and  diffuse  themselves 
over  the  dwelling,  constitute  one  of  those  conditions 
of  local  impurity  which  exercise  a powerful 
influence,  when  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is 
favourable  to  an  outbreak  or  spread  of  cholera, 
fever,  or  other  kindred  complaints. 

For  an  ample  supply  of  gure  water,  one  of  the 
most  important  accessories  to  a healthy  dwelling, 
the  public  authorities  should,  in  the  case  of  towns, 
be  held  responsible.  The  contamination  of  our 
rivers,  by  their  being  unscrupulously  and  at  the 
same  time  most  wastefully  made  the  receptacles  of 
sewage,  has  rendered  them  very  generally  incapable 
of  supplying  the  neighbouring  population  with 
wholesome  water.  That  drawn  from  wells  is  not 
unfrequently  impure,  though  its  sparkling  ap- 
pearance and  freshness  to  the  taste  might  le-ad  to 
the  contrary  supposition;  in  towns  this  is  generally 
caused  by  an  infiltration  from  some  neighbouring 
drain,  cesspool,  or  other  deposit  of  putrifying 
matter.  Many  such  instances  in  the  metropolis 
might  he  referred  to  ; one  was  recently  mentioned 
to  me  by  the  medical  officer  to  the  General  Post 
Office,  as  having  been  the  cause  of  much  internal 
derangement  to  several  of  the  ernglogi-s  in  that 
establishment,  and  which  had  led  to  his  recom- 
mending the  use  of  Harrison’s  moulded  carbon 
filter.  In  the  last  report  of  the  Rcgistr.ar-geueral, 
reference  is  made  to  a well  at  Sar.dgate,  as  con- 
taining 40'96  grains  of  impurity  per  gallon. 

Measures  recently  taken  in  many  places  have 
effected  much  good  in  respect  both  to  dniin.age 
and  to  the  supply  of  water.  The  noble  example 
set  by  Glasgovr,  especially  deserves  the  liighcsl 
praise.  The  purity  of  the  w.iter  now  abmidantly 
drawn  for  the  supply  of  that  city  from  Loch 
Katrine,  a distance  of  S t miles,  and  which  has 
involved  an  outlay  of  about  1,500,000?.,  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  following  figures,  which  represent 
the  total  amount  of  impurity  in  grains  pi-r  gallon. 
In  the  water  supplied  to  Glasgow’  from  Loch 
Katrine,  316.  In  tlie  water  supplied  to  London, 
according  to  the  returns  for  May  last,  by  the 


leading  companies, — Cbelse.a,  17'84;  Grand  Junc- 
tion, 17'95;  New  River,  18’52;  West  Middlesex, 
20  08 ; Lambeth,  20  80 ; Kent,  21’68. 

For  dwellings  in  the  country  good  drainage  and 
ready  access  to  pure  water  are  not  less  essential 
than  they  are  iu  towns,  and  they  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  made  the  subject  of  deliberate  investi- 
gation before  the  locality  of  a dwelling  is  fixed  on. 

Gravelly  soil  is  unquestionably  the  most  healthy, 
and  next  to  it  one  of  sand.  The  embosoming  in 
trees  should  be  avoided;  loose  soil  close  to  the 
house  is  frequently  a cause  of  damp,  which  might 
be  remedied  by  a flagging  of  stone,  covering  a dry 
drain  formed  round  the  building.  Care  should, 
therefore,  he  bestowed  in  regard  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  round  a dwelling,  as  well  as  in  the 
selection  of  a site. 

The  influence  of  aspect  on  the  salubrity  of  a 
dwelling  is  too  often  overlooked:  in  preference  to 
all  others,  the  south  should  he  chosen.  In  towns 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a sunny  frontage  may 
frequently  be  great,  if  not  insurmountable ; but 
the  value  of  having  the  sun’s  rays  for  some  portion 
of  the  day  within  the  dwelling,  especially  in  the 
rooms  occupied  by  children  or  by  invalids,  should 
never  bo  forgotten.  I could  point  to  a large  con- 
valescent asylmu  in  the  country,  so  arranged  that 
the  spacious  gallery  used  by  the  patients  for  exer- 
cise, and  where  much  of  their  time  is  passed,  is 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  without  the  cheer- 
ing and  warming  nays  of  the  sun.  I know  not 
whether  in.  this  instance  it  was  the  case,  but  such 
mistakes  are  very  likely  to  arise  out  of  the  pre- 
vailing mania  for  the  choice  of  plans  in  compe- 
tition, which  are  often  made  by  novices  and  selected 
by  incompetent  judges,  instead  of  experienced  pro- 
fessional advice  being  taken. 

In  particular  localities  diseases  which  formerly 
prevailed  have,  under  the  influence  of  sanitary 
improvements,  such,  especially,  as  a free  circula- 
lion  of  fresh  air,  efficient  drainage,  and  cleanliness 
in  the  houses  and  the  persons  of  their  occupants, 
greatly  diminished,  and  in  many  instances  entirely 
ceased.  This  has  been  the  case  to  a remarkable 
degree  in  some  of  the  valleys  of  Switzerland, 
where  the  painful  disease  in  the  neck  called 
“goitre,’* *  and  the  species  of  idiotcy  called  “cre- 
tinism,” formerly  prevailed  much  more  extensively 
than  they  do  now%  Remarkable  instances  Lave  been 
mentioned  to  me  in  that  country  of  the  sad  con- 
sequences to  children  born  and  reared  in  a low 
and  damp  ground  story,  whilst  those  in  the  floor 
above  were  perfectly  he.althy. 

The  beneficial  results  of  sanitary  improvements 
effected  in  several  of  our  large  towns  within  the 
past  ten  years  are  very  manifest.  I select  three, 
ont  of  nineteen  returns  which  have  been  obtained. 
In  the  metropolis,  the  death-rate  has  been  re- 
duced from  25  iu  1,000  to  about  23;  at  Croydon, 
the  reduction  has  been  from  28  in  1,000  to  22'9; 
and  at  Liverpool,  from  39  in  1,000  to  27.  Know’- 
iug,  however,  us  we  do,  that  the  normal  standard 
is  certainly  not  above  17  in  1,000,  these  results 
should  only  be  regarded  as  a proof  of  our  respon- 
sibility, and  an  encouragement  to  perseverance  in 
the  discharge  of  duty. 

How  greatly  sanitary  science  has  in  past  days 
been  neglected,  even  in  cases  where,  of  all  things, 
health  ought  to  he  considered  of  primary  import- 
ance, may  be  judged  of  from  an  observation  made 
very  recently  by  the  Doan  of  Christchurch,  in 
reference  to  the  removal  of  IVestminster  School — 
“ Eton,”  ho  said,  " is  notoriously  unhealthy  ; 
Winchester  is  in  a swamp ; Harrow  and  Rugby 
without  water.” 

Before  p.assing  on  to  the  next  head,  I observe, 
in  reference  to  the  local  position  of  buildings  in 
towns,  that,  if  the  streets  around  them  are  of 
sufficient  width,  and  there  is  no  obstruction  to 
the  current  of  air,  dwellings  in  towns  may  he 
better  ventilated  when  they  are  moderately  high, 
than  when  they  are  lo  w and  surroiindcd  by  higher 
buildings  which  exclude  a free  cii-cuhition  of  air. 
Xothing  can  be  worso  iu  this  rcspcct  than  the 
narrow  courts  terminating  in  a cv.l-de-sac,  which 
are  so  numerous  iu  London  and  in  many  other 
towns,  small  as  well  as  large. 

The  vast  extent  of  ground  in  London  covered 
by  low  buildings,  tenanted  by  the  poorer  classes, 
will  account  for  the  much  larger  area  occupied  by 
houses  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
than  there  is  in  Paris.  A fact,  which  may  suggest 
the  practicability  of  increasing  the  provision  of 
dwellings  for  working  people,  near  their  occupa- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  improving  their 
healthiness.  As  a practical  illustration  of  the 
advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  the  de- 
struction of  existing  streets  of  low  and  miserable 
tenements,  and  the  replacing  them  with  lofty  and 
suitably  arrauged  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes,  I may  refer  to  two  streets,  both  of  them 
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clone  to  New  Oxford-street ; one  on  the  south 
side,  which  leads  orit  of  Georgc-strcet,  is  the 
notorious  Clmrch-lane.  The  other  is  Streatbam- 
strcet,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  New  Uxford- 
strcet,  leading  o\it  of  a continuation  of  Oeorge- 
street.  Let  any  one  take  the  trouble  of  standing 
at  the  end  of  Church-lane,  1 do  not  ask  him  to 
go  down  it,  but  merely  to  look,  aud  then  turn 
his  steps  to  the  neighbouring  building  in 
Streatham-strect,  “ The  Model  Houses  for  Fami- 
lies,” where,  if  he  enter  the  quadrangle,  and 
pass  along  the  galleries  which  give  access  to 
the  distinct  dwellings  for  fifty-lour  families, 
aranged  in  live  fireproof  stories,  he  will  have 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  ])enefits  which  may, 
without  pecuniary  sacrifice,  be  placed  within  reach 
of  the  working  classes;  and  he  may  also,  by 
visiting  at  the  same  time  the  “Model  Lodging- 
boufic”  for  lo  t single  men,  in  George-street,  learn 
the  amount  of  accommodation  and  comfort  which 
can  be  given  on  the  self-supporting  principle,  for 
the  payment  of  4d.  per  night. 

Having  already  noticed  under  the  head  cf 
“Locality”  that  a free  circulation  of  pure  air,  an 
efficient  drainage,  and  an  ample  supply  of  good 
water  are  indispensable  requisites  to  a healthy 
dwelling,  we  come  now  to  inquire  secondly,  what 
is  esstaiial  in  the  structure  of  a dwelling  to  its 
being  healthy?  1.  It  must  be  dry.  2.  Warm. 
:i.  The  number  aud  area  of  its  apartments  must 
ho  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  occupants, 
and  a due  provision  be  made  for  a well-ordered 
family  life.  4.  It  must  be  well  lighted.  5.  It 
must  be  properly  ventilated,  and  entirely  free 
from  noxious  vapours  of  every  kind. 

1.  In  order  to  a house  being  dry,  it  must  staud 
on  a dry  foundation ; and  where  this  is  not  other- 
wise obtainable,  artificial  means  should  be  adopted, 
either  by  fonuiiig  a stratum  cf  concrete,  varying 
in  depth  according  to  circumstances,  but  never 
loss  than  12  inches,  or  by  bedding  slate  in  cement, 
or  laying  asphalte  through  the  whole  tliickncfs  of 
the  wall,  under  the  lloor  level.  The  ground  floor 
should  he  raised  not  less  than  about  8 inches  above 
the  external  surface,  and  where  there  is  no  base- 
ment story,  and  tbelloors  arc  of  wood,  they  should 
be  ventilated  by  means  of  air-bricks  built  in  the 
external  walls,  the  ground  being  excavated  to  the 
depth  of  not  less  than  12  inches. 

The  walls  must  he  weather-proof,  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  secure  dryness  and  warmth.  On  the 
f.acilities  for  obtaining  the  material  may  depend 
whether  brick,  stone,  or  Hint  be  used;  whichever 
it  he,  good  mortar  is  essential  to  dryness.  In 
sonic  places  concrete.  Pise,  or  cob,  with  an  extemal 
facing  of  plaster,  may  be  employed  with  advantage, 
jirovided  the  foundation  be  dry.  Hollow  w'alls 
conduce  greatly  to  dryness  and  warmth;  and  with 
stone  or  Hint  externally,  a lining  of  brick  or  tile, 
with  a small  hollow  space  left  between,  is  an 
cfiectnal  means  of  securing  both  these  benefits. 
A glazing  ou  the  external  surface  of  brickwork  is 
an  eftectual  preventive  of  damp,  and  it  is  to  be 
rogretted  that  suitably  glazed  bricks  are  not  easily 
to  bo  obtained  at  a moderate  price. 

Whenever,  for  the  salce  of  economy,  a ground- 
floor  is  laid  with  brick  or  tile,  it  is  essential  that 
there  should  be  a dry  bed  beiioatb  it.  Hollow 
brick.s,  if  well  made,  may,  with  advantage,  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  will  prove  warm  and  durable. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  lime  aud  sand  floors 
are  pretty  generally  used  for  cottages,  and  when 
lirpperly  made  are  said  to  last  upwards  of  forty 
years.  Stone  or  slate  is,  of  course,  preferable  to 
either,  in  places  where  there  is  much  wear.  Bed- 
rooms ought,  in  our  climate,  to  have  boarded 
floors. 

It  is  a false  economy  to  use  inferior  or  unsea- 
soned wood  in  any  part  of  a dwelling,  whilst  the 
cracks  and  shrinkages  caused  thereby  are  often 
prejudicial  to  health. 

For  the  covering  of  roofs,  tiles  are  generally 
found  to  he  warmer  in  the  winter  and  cooler  in 
the  summer  than  slate,  and,  requiring  less  lead, 
are  more  economical.  In  some  situations,  how- 
ever, slate  more  eflectually  excludes  the  weather, 
and  is,  on  that  account,  preferable.  Projecting 
eaves  should  invariably  have  gutters,  to  prevent 
the  drip,  which  renders  the  walls  aud  foundation 
damp. 

How  greatly  dryness  on  ship-board,  which  is 
the  sailor’s  dwelling,  is  conducive  to  health,  may 
be  learnt  from  a fact  stated  by  Captain  Murray, 
B.N.  After  being  for  two  years  in  H.M.’s  ship 
f'alorous,  amongst  the  icebergs  of  Labrador,  he 
proceeded  thence  to  the  Caraccas  and  the  West 
India  Islands  ou  a long  cruise,  and  returned  to 
Lugland  “ without  one  casualty,  or,  indeed, 
having  a single  man  on  the  sick  list.”  After 
describing  the  especial  care  taken  to  secure  per- 
fect dryness  in  every  part  of  the  vessel.  Captain  [ 
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Murray  says,  “ I am  satisfied  that  a d)y  ship  will 
always  be  a hc.althy  one  in  any  climate.” 

2.  The  warmth  of  a dwelling  depends  not 
only  on  its  aspect,  its  dryness,  the  materials 
used,  their  proper  application  and  substance,  as  I 
have  already  noticed,  but  also  ou  the  structural 
plan,  and  particularly  on  the  relative  position  of 
the  doors  and  fire-places,  as  well  as  of  the  windows 
and  spaces  for  beds  ; which  should  be  so  contrived 
as  that  the  occupants  are  not  exposed  to  draughts. 

It  is  surprising  that,  with  all  our  regard  for  com- 
fort, we  should  not  more  frequently,  by  the  use  of 
double  sashes,  which  are  so  commonly  used  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent,  endeavour  to  modify  the 
effects  of  our  variable  climate,andretaiiimorcof  the 
small  portion  of  genial  warmth  which  passe.sinto  the 
room  from  our  ivastefuDy  constructed  open  fire- 
places. The  artificial  warming  of  buildings  will 
be  referred  to  hereafter  in  connection  with 
ventilation. 

3.  It  is  essential  to  a healthy  dwelling,  that  the 
number  and  area  of  the  apartments  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  the  occupants,  and  that 
suitable,  provision  be  made  for  all  that  appertains 
to  a well-ordered  domiciliary  life.  The  question 
of  the  amount  of  space  required  for  health  being 
greatly  dependent  on  efficient  ventilation,  will  he 
considered  hereafter  under  that  head.  Suffice  it 
at  present  to  say,  that  the  scale  of  accommodation 
in  most  dwellings,  depends  in  a great  measure  on 
the  means  and  circumstances  of  the  occupants; 
as  these  vary  so  much,  all  that  I can  attemj)t  is  to 
point  out  the  minimum  provision  which  should  be 
made  in  the  country  for  a labourer's  family,  con- 
sisting of  parents  aud  children  of  both  sexes. 
There  should  he  a small  cntraiice-lobhy,  a living- 
room  not  less  than  150  feet  in  area,  a scullery,  of 
from  60  feet  to  80  feet  area,  in  which  there  should 
be  a stove  or  fire-place  for  use  in  summer,  as  well 
as  a copper  and  sink ; there  should  be  also  a small 
pantry.  Above  should  be  a parents’  bed-room  of 
not  less  than  100  feet  superficial,  and  two  sleep- 
ing-rooms for  the  children,  averaging  from  70  feet 
to  80  feet  superficial  each,  with  a distinct  and 
independent  access.  Two  of  the  sleeping-rooms, 
at  least,  should  have  fire-places.  There  should 
also  be  a ventilated  and  well-drained  closet,  and 
suitable  receptacles  for  fuel  and  for  dust.  The 
height  of  the  rooms.  In  order  to  their  being 
healthy,  should  be  scarcely  less  than  8 feet,  and 
even  9 feet  would  be  desirable,  but  for  the  extra 
expense.  With  a view  to  ventilation,  the  windows 
should  reach  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  and  the  upper 
part  be  invariably  made  to  open.  For  examples 
of  such  dwellings,  1 may  refer  to  the  model  cot- 
tages for  twenty  families,  built  in  1852  and  1853, 
by  the  Windsor  Koyal  Society,  from  plans  I had 
the  pleasure  of  giving  to  the  Society  : they  have 
continued  to  he  let  at  rents  which,  with  careful 
management,  have  returned  from  4 to  5 per  cent, 
net  on  their  cost,  clear  of  all  expenses. 

To  revert  again  to  the  essentials  in  the  con- 
struction of  a healthy  dwelling,  I add,  thit  the 
smoking  of  chimneys,  if  not  caused,  as  it  often  is, 
by  the  want  of  sufficient  air  in  the  apartment,  or 
by  bad  management  in  the  first  lighting,  or  in 
the  putting  on  of  fuel,  generally  arises  from  some 
defect  in  the  construction  of  the  flue,  and  not 
uufrequently  from  its  being  too  large  for  insuring 
a continuous  upward  current.  Nine  Inches  square, 
or,  which  is  preferable,  11  inches  diameter,  is  a size 
sufficient  for  all  ordinary  chimneys.  Especial 
pains  ought  to  be  taken  to  avoid  smoke,  an  evil 
which  so  greatly  contaminates  the  air,  and  pro- 
verbially has  but  one  parallel  in  the  category  of 
domestic  grieviincos.  Of  Dr.  Arnott’s  smokeless 
fire-place  I shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter 
in  connection  with  ventilation. 

The  use  of  lead  for  water-pipes,  and  especially 
for  cisterns  which  arc  to  hold  drinking  water, 
ought  to  he  dispensed  with  as  much  as  possible, 
on  account  of  the  injurious  effects  produced  by 
the  chemical  action  which  frequently  takes  place 
when  the  water  is  soft.  Iron,  properly  varnished, 
maybe  substituted  for  both  purposes;  and  for 
cisterns,  slate  is  a very  suitable  material.  The 
offensive  smell  which  often  proceeds  from  sinks  of 
ordinary  stone  or  of  lead,  renders  the  substitution 
either  of  slate,  of  glazed  stone  w'are,  or  of  ena- 
melled iron,  very  desirable,  wherever  it  be  prac- 
ticable. 

4.  A dwelling,  to  he  healthy,  must  be  tceU 
liyhied—a.  dark  house  is  not  only  gloomy  and 
dispiriting,  but  always  unhealthy.  AVc  know  on 
high  medical  authority,  that  “ the  amount  of 
disease  in  light  rooms  ns  compared  with  dark  ones 
is  vastly  less.”  Light  ought  to  be  diffused  over 
the  whole  dwelling,  so  that  no  dark  corners  be 
left  to  invite  a deposit  of  that  which  is  untidy  or 
offensive. 

Happily  the  motive  which  in  time  past  led  so 
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much  to  an  cxclnsion  of  the  light  of  heaven  no 
longer  exists;  and  though  ages  may  pass  ere  the 
evils  resulting  from  a vicious  legislation  are  en- 
tirely swept  away,  yet  the  removal  of  the  tax  on 
windows,  and  of  that  on  glass,  most,  amidst  much 
to  discourage  those  who  have  long  and  zealously 
laboured  in  the  cause  of  sanitary  amelioration, 
be  reg.ardcd  as  most  valuable  concessions  in  its 
favour. 

5.  Froper  ventilatiov,  efficient  v:arming,  aud 
entire  freedom  from  noxious  odours,  constitute, 
with  the  four  points  already  noticed,  the  sum 
total  of  those  essentials  to  a healthy  dwelling 
which  are  dependent  on  locality  and  structure. 

The  question  of  ventilation  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance, though,  judging  from  the  neglectful 
indifference  of  multitudes,  its  valne  is  far  from 
being  duly  appreciated  by  the  educated,  and  even 
by  some  in  the  scientific  classes  of  the  community. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  closeness  perceptible  on 
entering  many  of  their  dwellings,  the  oppressive 
heat  of  the  rooms,  the  sickening  fustiness  in  the 
apartments  occupied  by  the  servants,  and  too  fre- 
quently in  those  of  the  children,  would  certainly 
not  exist.  In  halls  aud  lecture-rooms,  as  well  as 
in  schools  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  how 
often  does  the  atmosphere  become  unhearablc 
through  the  neglect  of  an  efficient  application  of 
known  laws.  1 name  but  one  instance — that  of 
the  large  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  a crowded 
night.  Many  others  might  be  added. 

In  hospitals*  the  want  of  due  attention  to  this 
important  branch  of  hygienic  science  has  too 
often  led  to  the  aggravation  of  disease  and  the 
destruction  of  human  life.  It  is  recorded  of  one 
hospital  that  the  deaths,  which  before  the  venti- 
lation were  one  in  six,  were  after  ventilation 
reduced  to  one  in  twenty. 

Mr.  Kawlinsoii,  the  sanitary  commissioner,  when 
testifying  to  the  marvellous  results  of  the  intro- 
duction of  sanitary  measures  in  the  Crimea,  says, 
“ The  first  requisite  in  all  cases  was  improved  ven- 
tilation.” The  opinion  of  Miss  Nightingale  on 
this,  as  well  as  on  other  points  which  come  within 
the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  are  so  well  known  that  a 
frequent  reference  to  them  might  be  deemed 
superfluous ; I cannot,  however,  withold  a 
quotation  from  such  eminent  authority,  which 
strengthens  my  general  argument.  Alluding  to 
the  enormous  mortality  of  children.  Miss  Nightin- 
gale says,  “ The  causes  arc  perfectly  well  known  : 
they  are  chiefly  want  of  cleanliness,  want  of  venti- 
lation, want  of  whitewashing, — in  one  word,  de- 
fective household  hygiene.” 

It  is  with  ordinary  dwellings  that  our  observa- 
tions have  chiefly  to  do,  and  when  we  remember 
the  number  of  hours  passed  within  doors  by  every 
liuuiim  being  in  a civilized  state,  it  will  be  mani- 
fest that  the  breathing  of  vitiated  air  for  so  large 
a portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  must  be  as 
injurious  as  living  on  unwholesome  food. 

A remarkable  proof  of  the  influence  which  ven- 
tilation has  ou  health  was  given  some  years  since 
at  Glasgow.  In  a block  of  buildings  known  as 
the  barracks,  which  contained  a population  of  600 
persons,  57  c.ases  of  typhus  fever  occurred  in  two 
months,  and  within  the  year  there  were  about 
100  cases.  A medical  gentleman  bad  them  ven- 
tilated by  carrying  a pipe  from  the  upper  part  of 
each  room  into  the  shaft  of  a neighbouring  factory 
chimney;  tlie  result  was,  that  in  eight  years  only 
four  cases  of  typhus  occurred. 

The  cubical  space  required  to  keep  a healthy 
man  in  full  vigour  is  a question  of  much  import- 
ance, and  one  ou  which  very  different  opinions 
have  been  expressed.  Experience  gained  in  poor- 
house  dormitories,  prisons,  &c.,t  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  from  450  to  500  cubic  feet  are 
requisite,  aud  that  the  ventilation  should  be  such 
as  will  cause  an  entire  renewal  of  the  air  about 
once  in  the  hour.  Observations  made  at  the 
model  lodging-house  in  George-street,  St.  Giles’s, 
which  is  a confined  situation,  satisfy  me  that  the 
cubical  space  of  535,  which  is  provided  in  the 
dormitories  of  that  building  for  each  inmate, 
i.«,  with  proper  ventilation,  abundantly  sufficient 
to  render  them  healthy  ; such  was  proved  to  he 
the  case  even  when  the  cholera  raged  in  the 

* '*  Infection  acts  through  the  air.  Poison  the  air 
breathed  by  individunls,  and  there  is  infection.  Sick 
people  are  more  susceptible  than  healthy  people,  and  if 
they  be  shut  up  without  sufficient  space,  and  sufficient 
fresh  air,  there  will  be  produced  not  only  fever,  but  erysi- 
pelai.  pyremia,  and  the  usual  tribe  of  hospital  diseases.” 

*'  In  every  such  example  the  ‘ infectiou ' is  not  inevita- 
ble, but  simply  the  result  of  carelessness  and  ignorance.” 

“ In  solid  built  hospitals  the  progress  of  the  cases  will 
betray  any  curtailment  of  space  much  below  l.soo  cubic 
feet.  In  Paris  l,7u0,  and  in  London  2,000,  and  even  2,500 
cubic  feet  are  now  thought  advisable." — Miss  Nightingale's 
KoUs  071  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Hospitals. 

t The  space  adowed  in  the  cells  of  prisons  should  not 
be  regarded  as  an  absolute  criterion  . at  the  Model  Prison, 
Pentonvillc,  there  are  about  800  cubic  feet. 
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neighbourhood,  and  had  uot  a single  victim  out  of 
the  104  men  who  lodged  within  its  walls.  From  i 
this  fact  I think  it  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  I 
cause  of  unhealthiness  in  the  Wellington  Bar-  j 
racks,  where  the  cubical  space  per  man  allowed 
in  the  dormitories  is  stated  to  be  500  feet,  must  , 
be  caused,  not  by  want  of  space,  but  by  some  other  ' 
existing  evils,  particularly  defective  ventilation,  i 
pointed  out  in  the  Report  made  to  the  General 
Board  of  Health  by  the  commission  on  warming 
and  ventilation. 

As  mistakes  with  regard  to  space  may  create 
imaginary  difficulties,  and  either  impede  sanitary 
reform,  or  cause  a serious  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture,* I think  it  of  use  to  notice  an  error  on  this 
point,  made  in  a recent  article  on  “Labourers’ 
Homes,”  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  where  it  is 
stated  that  the  Lodging-house  Act  requires  an 
allowance  of  700  cubic  feet  per  person.  On  in- 
quiring of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police 
as  to  the  fact,  I learned  “ that  30  feet  superficial  is 
the  space  allowed  to  each  lodger,  in  the  metro- 
politan common  lodging-houses,  the  rooms 
averaging  8 feet  high  [which  is  equal  to  240  feet 
cube],  and  that  50  feet  superficial  is  allowed  to 
each  police  constable  lodged  in  a station  or  section 
house,  the  rooms  on  an  average  being  9 feet  high  ” 
(which  is  equal  to  450  cubic  feet). 

All  dwellings  should  be  so  constructed  as  that 
they  may  be  everywhere  accessible  to  pure  air,  and 
free  from  stagnation  in  any  part. 

The  state  of  the  surrounding  air  has  necessarily 
much  influence  on  that  within  the  dwelling,  and 
the  renewal  of  the  latter  should  always  he  sought 
from  the  purest  source,  instead  of  the  supply  being 
drawn,  as  it  often  is,  from  a low,  damp  situation, 
or  a confined  internal  court. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  mo  to  describe  on  this 
occasion,  as  I have  done  elsewhere,!  the  com- 
poneut  parts  of  the  air,  or  the  process  of  its 
deterioration  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  or  the 
other  sources  of  impurity,  and  the  many  accessory 
influences  in  and  about  a dwelling  which  tend  lo 
vitiate  the  air  within : some  of  these  have  been 
already  noticed,  aud  others  will  be  referred  to 
hereafter,  in  their  proper  place.  The  main  prac- 
tical question  is,  in.  what  w.ay  the  air  which  has 
become  vitiated  cm  he  renewed  with  a supply  of 
pure  fresh  air,  without  the  creation  of  a draught 
injurious  to  the  health  ? To  do  this  the  air  must 
enter  copiously,  but  almost  imperceptibly,  and 
when  used,  its  exit  should  be  both  complete  and 
continuous. 

Ventilation  is  of  two  kinds,  natural  and  artificial; 
the  former  being  effected  by  means  of  windows 
and  doors,  with  the  crevices  round  them,  as  well 
as  by  chimneys  and  fireplaces,  which  are  important 
agents  in  natural  ventilation,  aud  may  also,  by 
scientific  arrangements,  be  made  conducive  to  an 
efficient  system  of  artificial  ventilation,  peculiarly 
applicable  to  dwelling-houses. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  improvements  easily 
adopted  in  new  are  not  always  applicable  to  old 
buildings,  but  as  far  as  circumstances  allow  they 
should  be  carried  out  from  a conviction  that  pure 
air  is  indispensable  to  a healthy  state  of  body  and 
mind. 

Windows,  properly  constructed,  made  to  open 
at  the  top  as  well  as  below,  and  suitably  placed, 
afford  the  most  ready  means  for  the  natural  venti- 
lation of  dwellings,  besideswhich  are  the  contrivan- 
ces of  louverts,  of  perforated  glass,  zinc,  tin,  &c. 

Whenever  a fire  is  lighted  in  a room  the  lower 
stratum  of  air  is  immediately  set  in  movement;  a 
current  of  air  is  established  from  the  crevices 
round  the  doors  and  the  windows,  or  from  any 


• The  Report  of  Jhe  Government  Commissioners  above 
referred  to  s-ays,  at  folio  99:—“  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, we  would  urgently  direct  the  attention  ol  the 
Minister  at  War  and  the  Horse  Guards  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  providing  more  room  and  accommodation  for 
the  soldier  in  barracks;  and,  Instead  of  .suo  cubic  feet 
of  space,  that  700  to  800  cubic  feet  should  be  allowed 
per  mail,  or,  as  iu  the  case  of  the  Wellington  Barracks, 
that  only  ten  persons  should  occupy  the  space  allotted  to 
sixteen ; and  that  these  regulations  should  be  enforced 
as  soon  as  extra  spaces  can  be  provided  throughout  the 
■whole  of  the  United  Kingdom."  In  a previous  part  of 
the  report,  at  folio  92,  are  found  the  following  apposite 
remarks,  which  scarcely  appear  to  have  emanated  from 
the  same  mind: — “The  continuous  removal  of  impure 
air,  as  it  arises,  is  of  very  much  greater  importance  than 
the  cubical  contents  of  air  in  a room.”  “ In  the  soldiers’ 
rooms,  which  arc  constantly  occupied,  the  amount  of 
cubical  space  can  be  of  very  little  importance,  for  how 
lofty  soever  the  rooms  may  be,  unless  the  heated  and 
impure  air  can  pass  away,  the  space  will  soon  be  occupied 
by  air  unfit  for  respiration,  and  the  greater  or  less  size  of 
the  room  will  only  resolve  itself  into  a little  more  ora 
little  less  time  before  the  air  is  brought  into  an  impure 
condition.’’  “The  soldiers'  rooms  are  about  12  feet  in 
height:  with  good  ventUatioii  this  might  be  reduced  to 
1 ) feet  or  even  to  10  feet  wiiiiout  disadvantage.’’ 

t In  a lecture,  entitled,  •' Home  Reform,’’ an  address 
to  working  people  on  the  improvement  of  their  own 
•dwelliugs.  Published  by  the  Labourers’  Friend  Society, 
21,  EseUT  Hall. 


other  openings,  towards  the  chimney,  whereby 
ranch  of  the  vitiated  air  is  carried  off.  This  pro- 
cess of  ventilation  takes  place  in  a slight  degree 
when  there  is  no  fire  in  the  chimney,  and  there- 
fore bed-rooms  are  much  more  healthy  with  a 
chimney  than  without. 

An  independent  supply  of  fresh  air  may  be  in- 
troduced into  most  rooms  which  have  a fire- 
place by  conveying  it  through  a pipe  or  channel 
formed  under  the  floor  or  in  the  wall  to  an  air 
chamber  constructed  at  the  back  or  sides  of  the 
stove,  in  order  that  it  should  be  there  warmed 
before  entering  the  room.  The  same,  or  a sepa- 
rate pipe  or  channel,  may  also  be  used  for  feeding 
the  fire  with  air,  independent  of  that  in  the  room, 
for  which  purpose  it  should  pass  out  at  the  cheeks 
of  the  stove,  rather  than  beneath  the  grate,  which 
is  liable  to  cause  a diffusion  of  dust  in  the  room, 
Such  an  independent  supply  is  calculated  to  prevent 
the  chimney  from  smoking,  as  well  as  cold  draughts 
passing  from  the  windows  and  doors  to  the  fire. 
It  also  renders  chimney  ventilating  valves  more 
certain  in  their  action  than  they  often  are,  owing 
generally  to  an  insufficient  draught  in  the  chim- 
ney, which  causes  an  emission  of  smoke  into  the 
room.  These  valves  would  be  invaluable  for  the 
discharge  of  vitiated  air,  which  is  their  intended 
purpose,  were  it  not  for  this  occasional  ingress  of 
smoke.  The  most  efl’ective  means  of  avoiding  that 
evil  is  the  carrying  up  an  independent  flue  in 
close  contact  w’ith  the  smoke  flue  constantly  in 
use : the  air  within  it  is  by  that  means  rarified, 
and  the  action  of  the  valve  rendered  more  efficient. 
Tubular  flues,  made  double  for  this  express  pur- 
pose, are  found  to  answer  w’ell,  and  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  occupying  but  little  space. 

The  best  remedy  for  an  ingress  of  smoko,  in 
cases  where  the  valve  is  fixed  in  the  chimney  flue, 
is  Dr.  Arnott’s  smokeless  grate,  with  the  draught 
duly  regulated  by  a contraction  of  the  vacant  space 
over  the  fire.  These  grates  have  also  the  advantage 
of  economizing  fuel  considerably. 

With  regard  to  tlie  ordinary  grates  in  use,  I 
may  hero  remark  that  they  are  alike  wasteful  of 
heat  aud  fuel,  both  of  which  would  be  much  eco- 
nomized by  the  substitution  of  a stove  projecting 
slightly  into  the  room,  and  combining  the  chief 
advantages  of  Dr.  Arnott’s  ventilating  stove*  with 
the  cheerful  open  fire-place.f  1 have  seen  some 
such  stoves  in  use  on  the  Covitinent,  and  believe 
that  the  only  valid  reason  against  their  adoption 
in  England,  beyond  the  force  of  custom,  is  the 
difficulty — uot,  however,  an  insurmountable  one — 
of  applying  them  to  our  fice-placeswith  their  orna- 
mental chimney-pieces,  Ac. 

In  reference  to  fire-grates  generally  I would 
recommend,  as  one  of  the  most  useful  modern  im- 
provements, the  forming  the  back  and  the  linings 
with  fire-brick  instead  of  iron. 

The  intimate  connection  between  w’arming  and 
ventilation  has  led  to  a digression,  in  returning 
from  which  I w’ould  remark  that  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty to  be  overcome  in  all  arrangements  for 
natural  ventilation,  which  provide  an  exit  for  the 
vitiated  air,  separate  from  that  by  which  fresh  air 
is  introduced,  is  the  securing  that  it  should  always 
thus  act,  and  not  become  the  medium  of  ingress 
for  cold  air,  as  is  often  the  case,  on  a chauge  of 
temperature  in  the  apartment,  when  no  artificial 
means  to  prevent  it  are  provided. 

Gas  is  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose,  in  order 
■ to  rarefy  the  air.  I have  successfully  applied  it 
' within  a shaft  or  tube  of  wood,  placed  behind  a 
square  of  glass.  J The  air  enters  through  perforated 
zinc,  having  a fall-down  hopper  before  it.  The 
apartment,  or  rather  series  of  dormitories,  one 
above  the  other,  thus  receive  from  the  same  quarter 
the  combined  benefit  of  light  and  ventilation. 

Tubes  of  wood,  perforated  with  holes,  or  having 
chinks  at  the  angles,  may  with  advantage  be 
fixed  for  ventilation  in  the  angles  of  the  ceilings 
to  common  rooms,  or  be  carried  across  the  ceilings, 
in  which  latter  case,  they  have  occasionally  been 
used  for  admitting  fresh  air,  as  well  as  for  the  exit 
of  vitiated  air.§  These  tubes  distribute  the  air 

* It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  public  should  suffer  from 
the  disinteres.tedness  of  the  scieiitiflc  inventor  of  this  and 
other  valuable  appliances  for  warming  and  ventilating 
our  dwellings,  in  consequence  of  their  proper  manufacture 
and  application  not  being  secured  by  a patent  right. 

+ Professor  Hosking,  in  a lecture  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, suggested  the  rudiments  of  construction  for  a 
stove  of  this  description.  In  his  work,  entitled  “ Healthy 
Homes,’’  many  valuable  practical  suggestions  are  made 
ori  warming  aud  ventilation  generally. 

X This  application  was  made  in  I8J7,  at  the  dormitories 
of  the  George-street  Model  Lodging-house. 

} III  the  appendix  to  Dr.  Arnott’s  work  on  the  smoke- 
lessfire-place,  a description  of  tne  latter  application  of 
these  tubes  at  the  dormitory  of  the  Field-lane  Ragged 
School  will  be  lound;  anil  in  the  Rev.  Henry  Stuart's 
work  on  the  “ Social  Condition  of  Agricultural  Labourers 
in  Scotland,”  at  folio  50,  is  described  the  mode  of  apply- 
ing the  tubes  2 inches  clear,  which  are  used  in  small 
bed-rooms  with  great  success. 


more  generally,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  closed,  as 
is  the  case  with  Sheringham’s,  or  the  cottage  ven- 
tilator made  by  Hart,  Where,  however,  tubes 
are  not  used,  the  most  simple  way  of  introducing 
fresh  air,  apart  from  a window  ventilator,*  is  by 
fixing  one  of  the  ventilators  just  named  in  an  ex- 
ternal wall  near  the  ceiling,  with  an  air-brick  out- 
side. In  small  rooms  with  a fireplace,  this  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  means  of  changing  the  air,  gene- 
rally suffices  to  keep  them  in  a healthy  state.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be 
an  opening  for  the  escape  of  vitiated  air  near  the 
ceiling.  This  is  most  indispensable  in  small  bed- 
rooms without  a fireplace.  In  some  instances  it 
may  be  effectively  done  by  means  of  a pipe  car- 
ried through  the  roof  and  bent  at  the  top;  in 
other  cases,  an  opening  may  be  made  over  the  door, 
with  perforated  zinc  fitted*  in.  Perforated  or  ven- 
tilating glass  may,  in  some  situations,  be  used,  and 
it  should  he  remembered  that  where  openings  can 
he  formed  on  the  opposite  sides  of  rooms,  the  air 
will  be  most  speedily  and  effectually  changed. 

Amongst  various  devices  for  eflecting  ventila- 
tion without  artificial  aid,  is  that  of  Mr.  McKinnell, 
which  has  been  much  used  in  Glasgow,  and  lately 
in  England.  It  combines  the  admission  of  fresh 
air  by  an  outer  tube,  surrounding  an  inner  tube, 
through  which  the  vitiated  air  should  constantly 
ascend  and  make  its  escape.  The  tubes  are  fixed 
in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  or  roof,  and  by  a 
broad  flange  or  fan,  extending  from  the  inner 
tube,  below  the  level  of  the  ceiling,  and  reaching 
beyond  the  outer  tube,  the  pure  air  is  diffused  as 
it  enters.!  The  certainty  of  a uniform  action  is 
required  to  render  this  ventilator  perfect ; but 
that  is  probably  unobtainable  without  some  such 
artificial  appliances  as  I have  now  to  speak  of. 

Ariijicial  ventilation  is  ordinarily  effected  by 
the  action  of  valves,  fans,  pumps,  screws  furnaces, 
stoves,  or  other  artificial  heat,  including  gas,  and 
a variety  of  contrivances,  whereby  air  is  either 
drawn  out  or  forced  into  the  apartment.  In  the 
one  case  the  space  occupied  by  the  vitiated  air 
which  is  withdrawn,  is  rc-placed  by  an  admission 
of  pure  fresh  air;  and  in  the  other  the  pure  air 
forced  into  the  apartment  causes  a displacement 
of  the  vitiated  air,  for  the  escape  of  which  due 
provision  must  be  made.  In  both  cases  a just 
proportion  between  the  volume  of  air  which  ought 
to  enter,  and  that  which  should  be  expelled,  is 
necessary  ; and  in  order  that  the  fresh  air  may  be 
adapted  for  use  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  means 
must  be  provided  for  warming  it,  prior  to  Its  dis- 
tribution in  the  apartment.  The  best  means  for 
eflecting  this,  is  by  bringing  it  in  contact  with 
heated  firebrick,  suitably  arranged  in  stoves  or 
furnaces.  M'hen  heated  iron  Is  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  air  is  liable  to  be  deteriorated,  or,  as  is 
commonly  said,  burnt.  Hot  water,  %%'luoh  is 
similarly  employed,  has  not  this  injurious  effect. 

Nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  a 
h'ialthy  sy.sLem  of  warming  than  those  arrange- 
u.ents  which  provide  only  for  raising  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  already  in  the  apartment,  vitiated 
as  it  may  be.  Such  is  mostly  the  case  when  the 
German  hot-air  slove  is  used,  and  also  when  bot- 
water  is  circulated  in  pipes  through  the  apart- 
ments. But  either  may  be  employed  with  im- 
punity ns  an  auxiliary  to  an  open  fire. 

The  question  has  been  much  discussed  here  as 
well  as  in  Paris  and  Brussels,  whether  suction  or 
propulsion  be  preferable  as  a motive  power  for 
effecting  the  chauge  of  air  iu  ventilation,  and 
after  examining  both  systems  in  their  practical 
application,  the  latter  appears  to  me  decidedly 
preferable,  excepting  in  ijeculiar  cases,  where  the 
power  of  suction  may  be  more  readily  applied. 

When  fresh  air  is  forced  Into  an  apartment, 
through  suitably  placed  openings,  it  becomes  more 
generally  diffused  than  it  does  when  its  entrance 
is  dependant  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  vitiated 
air  by  means  of  suction,  the  tendency  of  which  is 
to  draw  the  fresh  air  towards  the  point  of  exit,  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  to  disperse  and  circulate  freely. 
Suction  Involves  the  farther  disadvantage  of  set- 
ting iu  movement  whatever  noxious  vapours  may 
be  within  its  reach. 

My  object  iu  giving  these  laUer  details,  which 
are  mainly  applicable  to  artificial  ventilation,  will 
be  misunderstood  if  it  were  inferred  that  I would. 


•A  good  and  cheap  cottage  ventilator  may  be  made 
with  a triaugular  piece  of  zinc  fixed  in  an  upper  angle  of 
a window,  and  perforated  in  the  centre,  a rim  being 
formed  round  it  to  receive  a moveable  cover,  which 
may  be  hinged. 

t Properly  conducted  experiments  can  only  decide  the 
practical  value  of  the  objection  to  the  admission  of  fresh 
air  ill  the  upper  part  of  the  room ; on  the  ground  that  the 
air  vitiated  by  breathing,  which  ascends  in  consequence 
of  its  relative  lightness,  is  in  that  case  only  diluted,  and 
not  entirely  replaced  hy  pure  air.  A simple  test  whereby 
the  deterioration  of  the  air  could  be  readily  ascertained 
is  a great  desideratum. 
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under  any  circumstances,  dispense  with  an  ample 
provision  for  natural  ventilation  in  dwelUug;8, — at 
all  events,  until  the  science  be  more  thoroughly 
mastered,  and  its  practical  application  more  sim- 
plified than  the  Report  of  the  Government  Com- 
missioners on  Warming  and  Ventilation,*  before 
referred  to,  would  prove  it  to  be.f 


ARCHITECTS’  COPYRIGHT. 

Thi;  session  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  it  is  to 
be  feared  nothing  will  be  done  at  present  as  to 
artistic  copyright.  It  is  desirable,  nevertheless, 
to  keep  the  question  open,  and  to  lead  the  public 
mind  to  correct  views  on  the  various  points  of  the 
subject.  The  draft  Rill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
law  of  artistic  copyright,  prepared  by  a committee 
appointed  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  does  not  go  far 
enough  in  respect  of  architecture,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out.  Under  the  head,  " Interpre- 
tation of  Terms,”  an  arcltiteclural  work  is  de- 
scribed as 

" The  representation  of  a design  for  any  edifice  or 
building  or  any  part  thereof,  by  any  plan,  section,  elcva- 
tioii,  or  model  made  by  any  process  or  processes,  manual, 
chemical,  or  mechanical,  either  separate  or  combined.” 

And  the  Bill  then  goes  on  to  say,  in  Clause  III., 

‘‘The  copyright  in  every  architectural  work  wliich  shall 
have  been  executed  or  made  by  any  person  who  shall  also 
have  been  the  author  of  the  design  thereof,  shall  mean 
and  include  the  exclusive  right  of  copying,  reproducing, 
or  multiplying  the  same,  or  the  design  thereof,  or  any 
part  ofsuch  work,  or  of  the  design  thereof,  by  any  means, 
of  any  size,  or  for  any  purpose  whatsoever;  but  when 
any  building  shall  have  been  constructed,  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  preclude  any  person  from  making  any 
plans,  sections,  elevation.s,  or  models  of  the  same,  or  any 
part  thereof,  and  constructing  any  building  therefrom, 
provided  such  plans,  sections,  elevations  or  models,  be 
made  and  executed,  not  from  those  of  the  author  of  the 
design  thereof,  but  only  from  the  said  building.” 

Tills  would  positively  make  legal  the  piracy  of 
architects’  designs.  Mr.  Cockerell,  in  the  evidence 
ho  furnished  to  the  committee,  dwelt,  it  is  true, 
only  on  the  injustice  often  done  by  the  piracy  of 
ideas  from  rejected  designs  in  competitions.  He 
said  : — 

“The  copyright  of  design  and  invention  in  the  Fine  Art 
of  architecture  is  especially  claimed  by  its  professors  on 
the  present  occasion,  their  work.s  being  more  expo.icd  to  ' 
piracy  in  the  case  of  public  competition  than  auy  other  of 
the  fine  arts. 

The  fact  that  the  piracy  of  ideas  and  inventions  from 
rejected  designs  is  often  permitted  to  the  successful  com- 
petitor is  notorious,  and  the  work  executed  is  constantly 
the  composition  of  the  ideas  and  inventions  of  the  several 
competitors,  without  scruple,  reward,  or  acknowledgment  i 
of  any  kind.  To  guard  myself  against  this  crying  in-  I 
Justice,  on  the  occasion  of  a great  public  competition,  1 1 
applied  to  the  late  Mr.  Long,  chief  of  the  ofiice  of  the 
Registry  of  Designs  under  the  Board  of  Trade ; but  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Lmig  was.  that  the  law  was  not  suOlcient 
to  protect  architcctmal  design. 

The  direct  consequence  cf  this  failure  of  protection 
was.  in  that  instance,  that  the  mo.'t  impTtant  feature  of 
ray  design,  a7id  of  other  designs  in  this  public  competition, 
were  pirated,  and  put  into  execution  in  a great  or  public 
work. 

It  is  obvious  that  for  the  removal  of  this  scandalous 
injustice,  for  the  honour  and  credit  of  this  fine  art,  and 
for  the  due  advantage  of  the  professors,  some  legal  pro- 
tection for  copyright  is  just  and  expedient;  and  I trust 
that  the  copyright  of  architectural  design  and  invention 
may  be  fully  represented  on  the  present  occasion.” 

Protection  as  to  ilrawhigs,  however,  would  not 
suffice  either  for  architects  or  the  public.  Executed 
works  should  also  be  protected,  ns  was  set  forth  in 
the  memorial  presented  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  1858, 
through  Lord  Lyiidhurst.  This  memorial  urged 

‘‘That  architects  are  liable  to  considerable  injury  in  the 
piracy  of  their  designs  and  inventions,  and  that  other  par- 
ties can  and  do  copy  and  approi>riate  to  themselves  such 
original  ideas,  without  any  benefit  or  remuneration  to  the 
authors. 

That  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  afford  protection  to 
architects  for  the  copyright  of  their  works. 

That  such  copyright  should  c.xtcnd  to  their  executed 
works,  as  well  as  to  their  publications.  I 

That  the  copyright  of  an  architect  in  any  work  exe- 
cuted, or  in  a work  proposed  to  be  e.xccuted,  should  not  | 
pass  to  the  employer,  except  under  speeialagrecmcnt,  but 
remain  with  Uie  arcliitect : and  that  the  design  in  the  I 
drawings  and  .specifications  prepared  for  the  purpose  1 
should  still  remain  so  for  the  property  of  the  architect. 

That  the  execution  of  a building  should  be  equivalent ' 
to  regislration  as  a work  of  art  and  science.  | 

That  no  otlier  person  be  justified  in  pirating  or  repro-  1 
ducing  the  same  in  such  points  as  are  peculiar  to  the! 
author  of  the  design,  without  the  permission  of  the 
author. 

That  copyright  of  architects’  productions  should  ex- 
tend to  the  same  period  as  is  given  to  authors  of  literary 
productions. 

Vour  petitioners,  therefore,  most  humbly  pray  your 
Lordships  that,  in  any  bill  introduced  in  your  Lordships’ 
House  for  tlie  better  protection  of  design  and  invention  in 
the  fine  arts,  provision  to  the  above  effect  be  made  for  the 
protection  of  architects,  in  a manner  similar  to  that  for 
authors  and  inventors.” 


Tlie  committee  admit  that  this  should  be  done 
wheu  they  say,  in  the  ” Reasons  in  favour  of  a 
Bill  to  establish  Artistic  Copyright,”  pretixed  to 
it, — “ The  justice  of  securing  copyright  to  all 
works  of  art,  especially  to  those  which  possess 
design  and  invention,  will  not  be  disputed  j ” and 
consideration  will  show  that  the  public  would  be 
benefited  by  letting  justice  be  done.  The  brain’s 
creation  is  as  much  a man’s  property  as  the  hand’s 
creation,  and  his  right  to  the  possession  of  it 
should  be  fully  assured.  What  is  much  to  be 
desired  is,  that  the  value  of  design  should  be 
understood,  aud  that  the  right  to  the  protection 
of  it  should  he  fully  admitted.  Tlie  means  of 
giving  this  protection  would  speedily  follow. 


. * regretted  that  this  Report,  with  its  mass  of 

information,  fails  to  plsce  the  subject  in  that  clear  liglit 
Arnntt  sugge.stioiis  made  by  Dr. 

18^9,  tor  an  investigation  by  a committee  of 
anci  phnS”  " ‘”™'  enEln™rs, 

t To  be  continued. 


THE  GLOUCESTER  CONGRESS  OF  THE 
ARCH.EOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

A aiiMPSE  of  the  past  has  necessarily  a charm 
for  antiquaries.  The  auuouncement  that  Pro- 
fessor Willis  w’ould  be  at  Gloucester,  after  so  long 
an  absence  from  the  meetings  of  the  Institute, 
wasasource  of  considerable  congratulation  among 
the  members,  more  especially  as  they  could  not  faU 
to  recollect  that  so  many  genial  ones  have  left  the 
study  of  the  past  to  learn  the  future.  The  an- 
nouncement seemed  also  to  have  an  inspiring 
efleet  upon  those  who  contributed  papers,  for  they 
were  all  far  above  the  average,  and  what  was 
very  important,  they  all  possessed  local  interest, 
a point  wliich  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered at  our  annual  gatherings. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  Congress  was  in- 
augurated by  the  usual  cordial  e.xpressious  of 
welcome  and  the  reciprocal  congratulations. 
Afterwards  the  memhers  took  a survey  of  the 
city,  inspecting  many  arcliitectural  remains,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  I’arker,  who  made  some  explanatory 
remarks  on  the  various  objects.  In  the  evening 
there  were  sev’eral  papers  read : one  from  the 
Rev.  S.  Lysoiis,  “On  Richard  Whittington,”  a 
Gloucestershire  man,  caused  some  remariis.  Mr. 
Lysons,  notwithstanding  i\Ir.  Riley’s  notes  to  the 
Liler  Albus  of  the  City  of  London,  muiutains  the 
tradition,  pure  el  simple,  of  the  great  mayor  and 
his  wonderful  cat.  A paper  from  Mr.  Powell, 
“On  the  Early  Commerce  of  Gloucester,”  ap- 
peared more  suitable  to  the  Statistical  Society. 

Ou  Wednesday  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Petit  read  a 
paper  “ On  Tewkesbury  Abbey.”  This  was  illus- 
trated by  a variety  of  sketches,  done  in  that  gen- 
tleman's usual  artistic  style,  of  churches  ia  Nor- 
mandy and  elsewhere,  possessing  apsidal  cha- 
racteristics of  the  period  of  the  building  of 
Tewkesbury.  He  said  that  he  had  found  the 
greatest  diliieuUy  in  sketching  the  tower  on 
account  “ of  its  height  and  massiveness.”  Now, 
may  not  the  converse  of  this  have  something  to  do 
with  modern  designers  ? They  can  sketch  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  facility ; but  do  they  produce 
height,  massiveness,  or  eil'ectivcuess  ? 

In  speaking  of  the  glass  ho  was  content  with 
quoting  from  Winston,  from  whom  the  following, 
ill  these  ages  of  rabid  restoration,  is  worth 
consideration : — 

“Identity  of  design  does  not  always  produce 
identity  of  ell'ect,  in  consequouce  of  diil'erent 
material  being  used.”  “ It  would  be  as  absurd  to 
restore  ancient  glass,  as  to  attempt  to  restore  an 
ancient  manuscript.” 

Mr.  Petit  was  followed  by  Mr.  Parker,  Avhoread 
a paper  “ On  the  Domestic  Architecture  of 
Gloucestershire.” 

In  the  Historical  Section,  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Hurtshorue  read  an  interesting  and  eloquent 
paper  on  “the  Parliuments  of  Gloucester,”  in 
which  he  traced  the  growth  of  our  representative 
.system,  and  the  development  of  our  constitutional 
liberties.  Ue  paid  a glowing  tribute  to  “ Domes- 
day Book,”  and  claimed  the  gratitude  of  students 
of  the  present  time  for  the  benefits  derived  from 
that  work.  He  said, — “A  recent  report  on  pri- 
vileges has,  after  a lapse  of  four  centuries  and  a 
half,  invested  the  last  Parliament  that  sat  for  six 
weeks  at  Gloucester  with  fresh  value.  It  has 
been  appealed  to  as  the  chief  authority  for  passing 
bills  of  supply,  and  upon  its  practice  have  been 
founded  a series  of  resolutions  marked  equally  by 
their  dignity  and  independence,  which  have 
asserted  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  impose  and  remit  taxation.” 

Alas  ! alas  ! that  thi:^  should  be  read  in  a city 
that  has  been  deprived  for  a time  by  the  present 
Parliament  of  its  political  privileges,  because  it.s 
citizens  have  basely  bartered  their  suffrages  for  a 
mess  of  pottage. 

At  the  same  sitting,  the  Earl  Ducic  gave  an 
account  of  the  discovery  of  a Roman  villa  at 
Tortwoith. 

Dr.  Guest  then  gave  a learned  aud  ingenious 


paper  on  “ the  English  Conquest  of  the  Severn 
Valley.” 

In  the  afternoon,  there  was  an  agreeable  excur- 
sion to  Tewkesbury,  where  Mr.  Petit  pointed  out 
tlie  peculiarities  aud  illustrations  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  members  had  been  called  by  his 
paper  in  the  morning. 

T!ie  usual  annual  dinner,  for  some  reason,  was 
omitted,  but  the  president  and  about  sixty  others 
dined  at  the  ordinary  at  the  “ Bell.”  It  is  difficult 
to  say  why  the  good  old  custom  of  the  public 
dinner  is  given  up.  Surely  the  formality  acts  as  a 
stimulus  to  those  who  take  part  in  it.  Why  a few 
toasts  should  be  proposed  without  auy  remarks, 
aud  considered  sufficient  substitute  for  the  usual 
routine,  remains  to  he  discovered.  The  mayor 
must,  however,  be  honoured  with  au  exceptional 
notice,  he  having  made  au  earnest  and  appropriate 
roply. 

In  the  evening  the  members  visited  Highuam 
Court,  the  seat  of  Mr.  T.  Gambler  Pairy.  This 
was  a source  of  great  gratification  to  the  mem- 
bers, who  were  charmed  with  the  works  of  art 
that  Mr.  Parry  possesses.  There  was  some  dis- 
cussion among  the  members  as  each  one  selected 
his  object  of  admiration  in  accordance  with  his 
individual  taste;  but  there  was  perfect  unanimity 
on  these  points — the  liberality  of  the  host,  and 
the  graceful  reception  of  our  fair  hostess. 

On  Thursday  we  went  to  Cirencester,  where  wc 
were  met  by  the  Rev,  Wm.  Powell,  who  kindly 
undertook  to  give  an  account  of  the  abbey  and 
the  church.  As  may  so  often  be  observed,  those 
who  are  the  best  masters  of  a subject  are  gene- 
rally the  most  cheerful  and  pleasant  illustrators, 
and  our  worthy  friend,  by  his  humour,  not  only 
established  this  principle,  but  left  upon  us  a last- 
ing impression  of  his  consideration  and  kindness 
of  heart.  “Long  live  William  of  Cirencester  ” is 
the  wish  of  all  who  heard  him. 

Some  of  us  then  proceeded  to  Fairford  Church, 
containing,  or  rather  filled  with,  painted  glass, 
every  window  being  nearly  complete.  The  con- 
clusion arrived  at  was  that  the  glass  was  English 
glass  of  a late  period,  manufactured  by  foreign 
workmen;  but  there  was  a general  expression  of 
regret  at  the  absence  of  Mr.  Scharf. 

In  the  evening  the  sections  met,  and  there  were 
several  papers  read.  One  by  the  Rev.  John  Eai-le, 
on  “ Some  Fragments  of  Anglo-Saxon  Manus- 
cripts discovered  in  the  Chapter  Library.”  That 
which  called  forth  most  remark  was  a homily 
upon  the  saint  said  to  have  most  infiuencejust 
now, — St.  Swithiu.  Mr,  Earle,  who  was  formerly 
professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Oxford,  gave  a clear 
aud  succinct  account  of  the  .saint,  and  elucidated 
his  history.  But  how  m.any  saints  would  there  be 
in  the  Calendar  if  they  were  submitted  to  the 
same  analytical  process  by  a gentleman  so  learned 
as  Mr.  Earle  ? 

Friday  was  the  great  day  of  papers.  Mr.  Earle 
was  first  in  again  devoting  his  knowledge  to  the 
illustration  of  " Some  Historical  Associations  con- 
nected with  the  county  of  Gloucester.” 

Then  came  Mr.  Ricbai'd  Westmacott’s  paper  on 
the  Mediieval  Sculpture,  illustrated  by  examples 
in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  which  perhaps  caused 
more  enthusiasm  and  more  opposition  than  auy 
other  paper  read  at  this  meeting.  The  subject  was 
treated  with  pure  art-feeling  and  with  strong 
love  for  the  truth,  which  he  maintained  should  bo 
the  only  source  of  art.  He  stated,  and  brought 
strong  evidence  to  bear  upon  the  argument,  that 
it  is  not  right  to  attribute  to  the  Reformation  the 
decay  of  art  in  England.  It  was  delightful  to 
hear  the  response  with  which  tliis  statement  was 
received,  and  equally  delightful  to  find  that  the 
members  have  not  by  their  fondness  for  the 
memorials  of  the  past  become  converts  with  many 
young  men  in  long  black  coats  and  no  shirt-fronts 
who  twaddle  upon  this  theme.  The  professor 
having  ended,  Mr.  Parker  rose  to  enter  a protest 
against  what  he  considered  an  attack  on  Gothi- 
cism.  Ho  remarked  that  domestic  architecture 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  of  the  same  style  as  that 
left  by  the  ecclesiastics,  and  instanced  as  a proof 
the  Refectory  of  the  Blaclcfriars  as  a sample  of 
secular  building.  But  in  saying  this  without 
qiiJilificatioD,  he  must  have  spoken  “ in  his 
haste,”  as  he  did  upon  a previous  occasion 
during  the  meeting,  when  ho  was  corrected  by 
the  sexton.  Mr.  Parker,  how’ever,  can  afford  to 
make  a slip : all  of  us  cannot.  The  president 
made  some  remarks,  but  he  failed  to  turn  the 
stream  of  popular  opinion  away  from  the  profes- 
sor, who  was  again  greeted  with  cheers.  This 
manifestation,  aud  the  applause  Mr.  Hartshoruc 
received  when  be  delivered  his  truly  constitutional 
and  liberal  paper,  are  gratifying  indications  that 
intolerance  is  not  the  necessary  adjunct  of  anti- 
quarian studies. 
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'The  discussion  gave  way  to  Professor  Willis. 
Tliose  wbo  expected  much  were  not  disappointed  : 
those  who  had  never  heard  him  before  were  asto- 
nished ; and  those  who  had  were  charmed  at  his 
uudiminished  power.  He  constructed  the  cathe- 
dral from  its  foundation  with  a clearness  and  sim- 
plicity that  left  an  impression  on  his  hearers  that, 
bad  they  to  “ go  in”  for  a competitive  examination, 
they  would  be  able  to  tell  stone  by  stone  as  the 
mighty  edifice  rose  in  their  imaginations.  The  pro- 
fessor stated  that  he  believed  this  cathedral  and  this 
district  to  have  been  the  school  of  the  Perpendicular 
style,  as  it  was  here  shown  of  a more  early  date, 
from  authentic  records,  than  in  any  other  spot. 
He  had,  therefore,  little  doubt  that  this  style  ori- 
ginated in  Gloucester. 

This  day’s  pleasure  terminated  with  a conver- 
sazione, given  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Nix,  at  the  Corn 
Exchange,  where  he  provided  most  liherally  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  guests,  and  superintended  the 
arrangements  with  great  bonhoinmie.  It  was  a 
most  agreeable  omnium  gatherum.  The  choir  from 
the  cathedral  sang  glees.  Dr.  Bruce  read  a paper 
“On  the  Roman  Remains  of  the  South  as  con- 
trasted with  those  of  the  North  and  one  gentle- 
man of  the  choir  sang  a Gloucestershire  comic 
song,  which  provoked  a unanimous  encore. 

On  Saturday,  nothing  daunted  with  a steady 
downright  rain,  which  caused  the  streets  to  be 
covered  with  one  vast  eruption  of  bubbles,  we 
started  for  Berkeley.  Fortunately  for  us,  by  the 
time  we  quitted  the  train  the  weather  improved, 
and  umbrellas  were  not  necessary  as  we  mounted 
those  curious  hybrid  vehicles  that  are  now  found 
in  the  country  when  excursions  are  extemporized. 
What  their  use  is  at  other  times  it  is  puzzling  to 
say.  The  “ Berkeley  Vale  lad”  who  drove  ours 
said  it  was  a dray,  but  it  seemed  something  be- 
tween a market  cart  and,  but  for  the  colour,  a 
hearse  with  the  top  taken  off.  Our  first  object 
to  visit  was  Wanswell, — a house  built  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  indicating  the  do- 
mestic habits  of  that  period.  From  this  we  jour- 
neyed to  the  stronghold  of  the  Berkeleys.  We 
were  allowed  by  the  kindness  of  Sir  Maurice 
Berkeley  to  visit  the  interior,  which  was  scanned 
by  the  visitors  with  much  critical  attention.  Mr. 
Parker  explained  many  points  of  interest,  and 
ruthlessly  destroyed  one  tradition  by  saying  that 
the  architecture  of  the  room  in  which  Edward  II. 
is  said  to  have  been  murdered  was  of  a later  period 
than  his  reign. 

We  then  proceeded  to  Thornbury,  where  we 
visited  the  church,  that  has  been  restored  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Townsend,  whose  kindness 
and  attention  will  be  remembered  as  a parallel  to 
that  of  Mr.  Powell,  of  Cirencester.  We  then 
visited  Thornbury  castle,  the  most  beautiful  feature 
of  which  is  the  chimney  shafts:  in  no  engraving 
published  has  justice  been  done  them. 

Even  archa?ologists  require  a commissariat,  and 
this  had  been  amply  provided  by  mine  host  of  the 
“Swan.”  After  doing  full  justice  to  the  good  things 
provided,  we  returned  home,  enduring  a most 
pitiful  storm  with  a cheerfulness  that  proves  that 
antiquity  and  the  study  thereof  are  not  “ harsh  and 
crabbed,”  as  some  suppose. 

Rain  again  on  the  Monday,  but  off  we  started 
for  Ross,  whence  we  proceeded  down  the  Wye  in 
boats  to  Goodrich  Court,  where  we  inspected  the 
beautiful  collection  of  armour  belonging  to  Colonel 
Meyrick.  We  then  went  to  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castle.  The  sun  now  shone  forth  as  if  to  reward 
our  perseverance  and  the  cheerful  endurance  of 
the  ladies.  The  charming  landscape  came  forth 
from  its  cloudy  mantle  in  great  magnificence. 
When  proprietors  thus  allow  such  delightful  spots 
to  be  visited,  how  much  envy  is  prevented. 
Nature’s  beauties  are  for  all,  and  sometimes, 
fortunately,  the  best  points  of  view  are  held  by 
individuals  wbo  do  not  turn  the  key  upon  you, 
but  share  their  possessions  with  you  or  hold  them 
in  trust,  as  it  were,  for  the  good  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liberality 
of  a proprietor  is  too  frequently  abused.  One  in 
Sussex  informed  me,  that  a few  weeks  ago  a party 
visited  bis  place,  accompanied  by  a black  dog,  who 
performed  a cheerful  interlude  with  the  proprie- 
tor’s sitting  game.  Let  us  hope  that  time  will 
teach  their  duty  to  those  who  receive  benefits  in 
return  for  the  kindness  of  those  who  dispense 
them. 

We  then  returned  to  Ross,  still  delighted  with 
the  lovely  prospect  that  surrounded  us.  We  were 
informed  that  a great  portion  of  the  property 
around  here  belongs  to  Guy’s  Hospital.  Thus, 
while  the  spot  affords  such  delight  to  health 
and  pleasure  seekers,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
administering  to  the  wants  and  relieving  the 
affiictions  of  a large  portion  of  the  poor  and 
distressed  in  the  great  metropolis. 


On  Tuesday  the  annual  general  meeting  took 
place,  when  the  report  was  read,  and  other  busi- 
ness transacted.  We  then  started  on  another 
excursion  to  Bishop’s  Cleeve  Church,  containing 
some  very  interesting  specimens  of  Transition  and 
Decorated  Norman  work ; and  to  Winehcombe, 
where  there  is  a poor  Late  Perpendicular  church, 
the  clergyman  of  which  was  much  grieved  when 
informed  by  Mr.  Parker  that  it  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  maintained  that  it 
was  built  many  years  before,  and  Mr.  Parker 
as  strongly  insisted  upon  the  correctness  of  bis 
statement.  Local  guides  are  not  always  the 
surest  iuformants ; for  Instance,  an  old  man  that 
we  saw  at  Goodrich  informed  us  that  the  castle 
was  built  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 

We  then  proceeded  to  Sudeley  Castle,  where 
we  w'ere  received  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Dent.  This  castle 
has  been  restored  with  considerable  taste  and  pro- 
priety, and  the  furniture  and  appointments  carry 
you  back  to  the  period  of  Catherine  Parr,  who 
lies  buried  under  the  chapel,  which  is  being 
restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott. 
A niche  in  the  wall  is  to  contain  a tomb,  under 
which  are  to  be  placed  the  remains  of  the  lust 
Catherine  of  him  who,  according  to  a modern 
historian,  so  generously  sacrificed  himself  and  his 
feelings  for  the  policy  of  the  state  ! 

After  viewing  all  the  objects  of  taste,  and  par- 
taking of  a liberal  collation,  we  returned  to 
Gloucester.  This  w'us  the  last  regular  day  of  the 
meeting,  but  a great  number  of  members  remained 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Cotswold  Club  to 
visit  Chepstow,  Tinteru,  and  the  ancient  Roman 
remains  at  Coed  Ithel,  on  Wednesday ; and  on 
Thursday  to  proceed  to  Wroxeter,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth,  who  has  taken, 
himself,  and  fostered  in  others,  a deep  intei'est  in 
the  excavations. 

The  excursions  were  a great  success,  and  too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  Rev.  Edward 
Hill,  the  director,  for  the  zeal  and  tact  displayed 
by  him  in  contributing  to  the  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  members.  One  gentleman,  more 
distinguished  for  his  antagonism  than  for  his 
authority,  got  up  an  opposition  excursion,  but 
there  was  not  the  response  of  a single  name  to 
the  notice  be  appended  in  the  reception-room. 

The  Museum  was  very  good.  The  chief  attrac- 
tion certainly  was  the  collection  of  rings  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Waterton,  wbo  furnished  a very 
interesting  paper  on  this  subject. 

At  the  general  meeting,  it  wa.s  resolved  to 
accept  the  invitation  from  Peterborough  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Thus  closed  a pleasant  and  successful,  and,  let 
me  hope,  useful  gathering.  F.  S.  A. 


STATUES  AND  MONUMENTS. 

SoiiE  months  ago  a number  of  gentlemen  held 
a meeting  in  London,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Master  of  the  Mint,  to  devise  steps  for  erecting  a 
statue  of  the  philosopher  Piiestloy  in  the  Oxford 
Museum,  The  statue  has  now  been  erected  on 
one  of  the  corbels  projecting  from  the  pier  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  grand  central  court  of 
the  Museum,  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  statue 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  which  has  been  presented 
to  the  University  by  the  Marquis  of  Lothian.  The 
figure  of  Priestley  is  about  6 feet  high,  worked  in 
Caen  stone.  The  sculptor  was  Mr.  E.  B.  Stephens. 

A monument  has  just  been  erected  at  Derby,  in 
the  old  cemetery  at  Uttoxeter-road,  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Pike,  for  many  years 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Chapel,  St.  Mary’s-gate. 
The  execution  of  the  monument  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  J.  B.  Robiuson,  of  Derby,  sculptor.  The 
monument  wa.s  raised  by  public  Bubscription.  It 
is  large,  and  carved  in  the  Decorated  Gothic  style, 
24  feet  in  height,  of  octagonal  form,  with  eight 
recessed  and  carved  panels  for  inscription,  sur- 
mounted by  a carved  cornice  and  spire  with  gab- 
lets at  the  base.  The  stone,  of  which  twenty  tons 
W’ere  required  in  its  erection,  was  procured  from 
the  Darley  Dale  quarries,  and  is  of  uniform  colour. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  lower  course  of  the 
obelisk  to  be  erected,  at  Manche8ter,to  the  memory 
of  the  kte  Mr.  J.  A.  Nicholls,  F.Il.A.S.,  has  just 
taken  place.  There  was  present  a large  concourse 
of  working  men,  by  whom  the  monument  is  being 
erected.  The  site  is  in  the  middle  of  Great 
Ancoats-street,  between  the  openings  of  Lever- 
street  and  George  Leigh-street  j so  that  the  obe- 
lisk will  stand  most  prominently  in  the  district  in 
which  the  deceased  gentleman  was  best  known  as 
an  employer  of  factory  labour,  and  in  which  he 
first  laboured  for  popular  education,  in  connection 
with  Sunday  schools,  and  then  as  a foremost  sup- 
porter of  the  AnccMts  Lyceum.  The  obelisk  is  to 
be  of  polished  grey  granite,  19  feet  high,  with  a 


base  6 feet  6 inches  square-  The  obelisk  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Patteson,  of  Manchester. 

It  is  proposed  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  Wallace  Monument  on  the  11th  September 
next,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Stirling  Bridge. 


WEDGWOOD  INSTITUTE  COMPETITION 
DESIGNS,  BURSLEM. 

Twenxt-kine  designs  were  received  in  com- 
petition for  the  memorial  building  which  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  in  his  native  town  in  honour  of 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  pre-eminently  “The  father 
of  the  potteries.”  The  committee,  in  order  to 
ensure  justice  to  the  competing  architects,  re- 
quested Mr.  G.  T.  Robinson  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Ham- 
mersley  to  assist  them  in  making  a selection  of 
a design  in  conformity  with  the  specified  require- 
ments, and  one  most  likely'  to  answ'er  the  purposes 
desired.  Invitations  for  a private  view  of  these 
designs  were  issued  to  the  subscribers,  and  free 
admission  given  to  the  general  public  for  Friday. 
The  designs  are  arranged  in  the  large  room  of  the 
Town-hall.  Some  of  the  works  exhibit  consider- 
able ability,  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
objects  indicated  by  this  competition. 

The  following  are  the  mottoes  of  the  designs : 
“ Ssse  quam  videri,”  “ Think  well  ou’t,”  “ Uixpe- 
riar,”  “ Eyes  right,”  “Wait  patiently,”  “Volun- 
teer,” “Hcgardez  lien,”  “Convenience  and  Eco- 
nomy,” ‘‘Loyola  »o  honfa,"  “ Utilis,"  “ Conveni- 
ence,” “ Viriuie  et  industria,”  “ Esto  perpetua," 
“In  memoriam”  “ Maintien  le  droit,”  a device, 
a trefoil  in  a circle,  “Jus  supra  vim,”  “May  the 
arts  flourish,”  “In  fiiemoriam,”  “Per  ardtia,” 
a pencil  sketch  of  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  “Wedg  in  wood,” 
“ Dum  Spiro  spero”  “ Study,”  “ Quidnunc,” 
“ Pro  bono  ptibUco,”  “ Hath  not  the  potter  power 
over  the  clay  ? ” “ Mens  conscia  recti.” 


NORTH  RIDING  INFIRMARY 
COMPETITION. 

Twertt-eicht  designs  for  the  proposed  North 
Riding  Infirmary  were  sent  in.  The  first  premium 
of  50^.  has  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Oliver  & Lamb, 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  j and  the  second,  of  25^., 
to  Mr.  Hope,  of  Manchester. 


OSWESTRY  CEMETERY  COMPETITION. 

AVe  understand  that  Mr.  Kirke  Penson,  of  South 
Wales,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Sluewsbury,  have  been 
called  in  to  inspect  the  drawings.  The  Board 
properly  considered  they  were  not  competent  to 
decide.  Some  of  the  drawings  have  been  returned 
to  the  competitors.  Six  are  to  be  retained  for 
farther  selection. 


WORCESTER : THE  OLD  BANK, 

The  building  known  as  the  “Old  Bank”  has 
been  recently  altered  and  renovated : it  is,  ex- 
ternally, a large  example  of  brick  and  stone  con- 
struction, and  of  Palladian  character  throughout, 
but  the  interior  arrangements  as  to  the  plan  were 
too  restricted  for  the  extensive  business  carried  on 
in  these  premises  by  Berwick,  Lechraere,  k Co. 
Several  apartments  Lave  been  therelbre  thrown 
together,  to  form  a spacious  banking-room  33  feet 
square  and  24  feet  high;  and  other  rooms  have 
been  altered  and  refitted,  new  staircases  con- 
structed, the  windows  enlarged  and  fitted  with 
plate-glass,  and  Bmmett  & Co.’s  revolving 
shutters.  The  interior  has  been  finished  with 
coffered  and  enriched  ceilings,  panelled  walls  aud 
parquetry  fioors.  The  mahogany  counter-fronts 
and  doors,  metal  desk-rails,  marble  chimney- 
pieces,  fenders,  clock  stands,  kc.,  are  highly 
enriched  with  electro-copper  work. 

These  decorations  are  one  of  the  earliest  adapta- 
tions of  electro-depcaiting  to  architectural  em- 
bellishment. The  staple  products  of  Worcester- 
shire— the  pear  and  tlie  hop — are  intermingled 
with  agricultural  and  other  types  deposited  from 
the  natural  forms,  and  afford  a pleasing  variety 
of  permanent  ornamentation.  The  work  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Wood  k Son,  of  AVorcester, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  John  Billing,  of  Westminster. 


METEoroxis  Local  Management  Act 
Amendment  (No.  2)  Bill. — On  the  motion  for 
the  resumption  of  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
third  reading  of  this  bill  (Tuesday  last),  on  the 
question  that  the  bill  be  “ now  read,”  the  house 
divided, — For  the  third  reading,  23  j against  it,  93. 
The  bill  was  consequently  lost. 
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ROMANESQUE  DOORWAY,  PALAISEAU,  FRANCE. 


Capitals. 


ROM^\AESQUE  DOORWAY,  PALAISEAU, 
FRANCE. 

I SEND  5'ou  sketches  of  the  remarkable  Roman- 
esque doorway  of  Palaiseau,  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine  and  Oise,  France.  It  bears  the  date  | 
1172,  in  hgures  of  more  modern  date.  The  capitals 
are  exceedingly  well  carved.  Palaiseau,  it  may 
be  added,  is  about  eleven  miles  from  Paris.  The 
drawing  was  made  a few  years  ago.  il. 


THE  TRAFFIC  OF  LONDON. 

SoiiE  noticeable  statistics  respecting  the  great 
traffic  of  the  metropolis  may  be  gathered  from 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway ; tlie  Extension  to  Pimlico,  Newington, 
&c. 

Mr.  Church,  the  secretary  of  the  London 
General  Omnibxis  Company,  stated  that  the  com- 
pany had  G40  omnibuses,  and  G,600  horses  in 
daily  work,  and  that  they  employed  about  3,000 
men.  These  took  sixty  diflerent  routes,  and  the 
traffic  receipts  for  the  last  week  amounted  to 
upwards  of  13,300/.  The  average  fare  was  3id. 
each  passenger  in  twenty  millions  of  passengers. 
Considering  that  this  is  but  one  of  several  omnibus 
companies  whoso  carriages  ply  in  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis,  it  seems  remarkable  when  we  con- 
template how  coinparatively  few  years  have  passed 
since  these  public  carriages  weie  introduced,  and 
how  rapid  has  been  tlieir  increase. 

In  some  parts,  about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
•Shillibeer’s  first  omnibus — a singularly  shapeless 
box-like  vehicle,  with  very  small  windows,  for  at 
that  time  plute-ghiss  was  expensive, — might  have 
been  seen  on  its  way  from  the  Bank  to  Paddington, 


the  charge  then  being  Is.  6d.  for  each  passenger. 
The  first  promoter  must  have  been  very  sanguine 
if  he  imagined  that  the  revenue  of  a single  omni- 
bus company  would  amount  to  over  half  a million 
sterling  in  the  year. 

Both  Mr.  Church  and  Mr.  Hubble,  the  chairman 
of  the  Camberwell,  Peckhnm,  and  Dulwich  Omni- 
bus Association,  were  of  opinion  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  line  mentioned,  or  the  Farrlngdon  line, 
would  but  little  aflect  the  omnibus  traffic:  if  any- 
tbiiig,  it  would  increase  it. 

Considering  the  present  blocked  up  condition  of 
Newgate-street,  Cbeapsido,  Fleet-street,  and  some 
other  tliorougbfares,  it  would  seem  that  any  fur- 
ther increase  of  traffic  would  cause  a complete 
stoppage,  and  this  shows  the  necessity  of  pushing 
forward  fresh  arrangements. 


AS  TO  THE  CENSUS. 

In  a recent  report  by  the  Registrar  General  on 
the  health  of  the  metropolis,  with  reference  to  the 
death  of  a child,  aged  nine  months,  at  12,  Brick- 
street,  Mayfair,  from  “ teething,”  and  foul  drains  in 
the  kitchen  (six  weeks),  with  hydrocephalus.  Dr. 
Druitt  writes  as  follows : — " It  may  be  well  put  on 
record  that,  although  houses  may  be  well  driiinod, 
as  regards  the  removal  of  refuse  and  water  there- 
from, yet  the  house  in  which  they  stand  may  be 
utterly'  uudrained,  and  nothing  more  than  a 
marsh.  This  is  the  case  with  the  house  in  ques- 
tion, No.  12,  Brick-street,  and  its  neighbours. 
Underneath  the  kitchen-floor  there  are  pools  of 
water  which  are  kept  down  by  baling  every  day. 
The  site  is  at  the  bottom  of  a hill,  and  on  a bed 
of  clay ; and,  as  I nm  advised,  the  nearest  sewer  is 
on  too  high  a level  to  carry  away  the  water  which 


comes  to  the  surface.”  Undoubtedly  this  is  the 
cause  of  much  sickuess  in  other  quarters,  and 
should  be  a warning  to  persons  not  to  choose  a 
house  in  a valley,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a hill,  whero 
the  dwellings  are  built  upon  clay  foundations, 
without  the  greatest  care  he  taken  at  the  different 
gradients  to  drain  the  surface. 

It  would  be  useful  if,  in  the  next  return  by  the 
Registrar  General,  a geological  map  of  the  metro- 
politan district  were  given,  showing  the  different 
soils,  the  gradients  and  elevations,  number  of 
persons,  their  general  conditions  on  a particular 
space,  and  the  proportionate  deaths  from  various 
causes. 

We  seethe  difficulties  which  exist  in  the  taking^ 
of  the  census.  It  is  necessary  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  a large  number  of  persons  to  render  the 
papers  ns  concise  and  simple  as  possible : much 
good  might  be  done  by  the  employment  of  an  ad- 
ditional staff  of  intelligent  numerators,  particulaily 
in  crowded  and  poor  neighbourhoods.  From  ob- 
servation made  in  some  such  localities  in  1851,  it 
seemed  that  there  was  too  much  hurry  : men  un- 
accustomed to  the  particular  duty  were  required 
to  do  too  much  in  a limited  time,  and,  doubtless, 
errors  were  in  consequence  committed. 

In  some  places  not  one  person  In  a house  occu- 
pied by'  a number  of  families  could  either  read  or 
write,  and  it  was  a labour  of  time  for  the  enume- 
rator, often  struggling  against  prejudice,  to  get  at 
the  right  facts  for  filling  in  the  payers;  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  such  neighbour- 
hoods, to  get  correct  statements  is  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  of  great 
use,  particularly  in  large  towns,  to  obtain  the 
amount  of  the  various  kinds  of  sickness  at  the 
time  the  census  is  taken,  not  only  in  the  hospitals, 
but  also  in  other  places.  This  could  be  easily 
managed  in  hospitals,  asylums,  and  prisons;  but,  at 
a first  glance,  it  seems  to  us  tliat  generally  there 
would  be  a difficulty  in  getting  a true  statement 
of  the  diseases  where  the  people  are  not  well  in- 
formed, and  where  frequently  supposed  infectious 
disorders  are  concealed;  and  in  even  serious  cases 
no  medical  advice  is  called  in.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, If  this  return  sliould  be  determined  upon, 
the  able  heads  who  direct  the  registration  depart- 
ment will  find  some  means  of  carrying  the  matter 
into  effect.  Even  if  the  return  in  this  instance 
I should  not  be  perfect,  it  might  he  suggestive  of, 
such  improvements  as  would  produce  better  re- 
sults on  a future  occasiou. 


R.  C.  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  THOMAS  THE 
APOSTLE,  NORTHAMPTON. 

The  engraving  represents  the  north-east  view 
of  the  edifice  about  to  be  erected  for  the  Eight 
Rev.  Bishop  Amherst,  as  the  cathedral  church  for 
the  diocese  of  Northampton.  It  will  measure- 
160  feet  in  length  by  GO  feet  in  width,  and  70  feet 
to  the  apex  of  the  roof.  The  material  will  be  the 
yellow  stone  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  Portland 
sills,  and  the  remainder  of  the  dressings  in  Bath. 
Mr.  Welby  Pugin  is  the  architect. 


ARTIST  VOLUNTEERS. 

The  “38th  Middlesex  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps” 
is  formed  principally  of  artists  (painters,  sculptors, 
engravers,  architects,  musicians,  literary  men, 
actors,  amateurs,  and  gentlemen  in  any  way  in- 
terested in  or  connected  with  the  arts),  and  thus 
has  an  extra  claim  on  us  for  notice.  Other  gen- 
tlemen are  also  invited  to  join  its  lanks. 

The  uniform  is  light  grey  with  silver.  The 
corps  drills  in  Burlington  House  Gardens,  and 
has  the  use  of  the  ranges  at  Plurastead  for  rifle 
practice. 

The  following  gentlemen  at  present  hold  com- 
missions in  the  corps: — H.  W.  Phillips,  captain ; 
A.  J.  Lewis  and  J.  E.  Millais,  A.R. A., lieutenants ; 
F.  Leighton  and  A.  Nicholson,  ensigns.  The 
committee  consists  of  Messrs.  H.  W.  Phillips, 
John  Leech,  J.  E.  Millais,  Sims  Reeves,  Frederick 
Leighton,  F.  P.  Cockerell,  Lowes  Dickinson, 
Alfred  Wigan,  A.  J.  Lewis,  Field  Talfourd,  Alfred 
Nicholson,  W.  Richmond,  J.  Thomas,  Thomas 
VVooluei',  W.  R.  Cusins. 

Of  architects  in  the  ranks  we  fiud  Messrs. 
Devey,  Wyatt  Papworfch,  Horace  Jones,  Bright 
Smith,  &c. 

The  review  in  Hyde  Park  showed  how  well  the 
corps  con  do  their  duty. 


Eiectro-eelegeaehic  Peooeess. — The  Fox, 
of  Arctic  celebrity,  has  been  despatched  to  the 
north,  on  a survey  of  the  route  of  the  proposed 
North  Atlantic  Telegraph. 
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IMPORTAKCE  OP  SANITARY  STATISTICS. 

At  the  closing  meeting  of  the  International 
Statistical  Congress,  Lord  Shaftesbury  read  the 
following  letter  Irom  Miss  Nightingale : — 


'■My  Lord,— Pardon  me  for  sug^gesting:  to  you,  first, 
that  there  must  be  a large  amount  of  statistical  informa- 
tion, bearing  on  the  prevention  of  disease,  in  possession 
of  the  Governments  of  dift'erent  countries;  and,  second, 
that  it  would  be  of  great  importance,  at  the  next  meeting 
of  this  Congress,  if  each  delegate  would  include,  in  any  re- 
port to  he  presented,  any  marked  examples  of  diminution 
of  mortality  and  disease,  together  with  the  saving  of  cost 
consequent  on  the  carrying  of  sanitary  improvements  in 
towns,  in  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  in  schools,  in 
hospitals,  and  in  armies. 

As,  for  example,  it  is  stated  to  be  a fact,  demonstrated 
by  statistics,  that  in  improved  dwellings  the  mortality  has 
fallen,  in  certain  cases,  from  25  ar.d  24  to  u per  I.OOO; 
and  that  in  ‘ common  lodging-houses,’  which  have  been 
hotbeds  of  epidemics,  such  diseases  have  almost  disap- 
peared as  heads  of  statistics,  through  the  adoption  of  sani- 
tary measures.  As  no  one  has  been  more  instrumental 
than  your  lordship  in  briuging  about  these  happy  results, 
so  no  one  is  better  acquainted  than  yourself  with  these 
facts. 

It  ia  also  stated  that  in  the  British  army  targe  bodies  of 
men,  living  under  certain  improved  sanitary  conditions, 
have  presented  a death-rate  about  one-third  only  of  what 
the  army  has  suffered  in  past  years. 

Would  not  your  lordship  consider  it  of  great  importance 
that  the  statistics  of  these  and  similar  cases  should  be 
carefully  collected  and  presented  for  comparison  with  the 
statistics  of  ordinary  mortality  ? 

Again,  it  is  stated  that  iii  our  colonial  schools  for  abo- 
rigines  we  have,  in  many  instances,  exposed  the  children 
to  the  risk  of  scrofula  and  consumption  wliile  Christianiz- 
ing and  civilizing  them.  Might  not  this  be  avoided  by 
sanitary  arrangements  ? 

Again,  to  take  a different  case,  from  the  experience  of 
schools.  It  is  stated  as  statistically  true  of  some  indus- 
trial and  half-time  schools  for  orphans  and  destitute  chil- 
dren, that  whereas  formerly  two-thirds  of  the  pupils 
became  sacrifices  to  vice  and  crime  (as,  indeed,  is  stated 
to  be  still  the  case  in  some  instances),  the  failures  on 
account  of  misconduct  among  the  pupils  have  been  reduced 
to  less  than  two  per  cent. 

Might  it  not  he  well  to  consider  whether  these  statisti- 
cal results  do  not  e.xemplify  what  may  be  done  by  applica- 
tion of  like  means  ? 

I am  encouraged  to  make  these  suggestions  by  the  fol- 
lowing  words  from  the  statesman  Guizot ; — 

‘ uable  reports,  full  of  facts  and  sound  views,  drawn 
up  by  committees,  inspectors, rectors,  and  prefects,  remain 
unknown  to  the  public.  The  Government  ought  to  charge 
itself  with  the  knowledge  and  the  expansion  of  all  good 
systems,  with  the  encouragement  of  all  favouring  efforts, 
and  with  attempts  to  improve  them,  according  to  our  pre- 
sent habits  and  institutions.  One  channel  alone  embraces 
sufficient  action  and  power  to  secure  this  salutary  influ- 
ence; that  channel  is  the  Press.’ 

If  facts  already  existing  regarding  the  points  I have 
mentioned  above  were  carefully  abstracted  and  made 
accessible  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  Con- 
gress, there  cannot  be  a doubt  of  the  great  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to  science  and  humanity. 

And  if,  as  it  is  the  cost  which  frightens  communities 
from  executing  the  works  necessary  to  carry  out  sanitary 
improvements,  it  could  be  shown  that  the  cost  of  crime, 
disease,  and  excess  of  mortality  is  actually  greater,  it 
would  remove  one  of  the  most  legitimate  objections  iu 
the  minds  of  Governments  and  nations  against  such 
measures.” 

We  indorse  all  that  is  said  as  to  the  importance 
of  statistical  information  bearing  on  the  prevention 
of  disease,  and  trust  that  the  Congress  will  aid  in 
making  it  accessible  to  the  public. 


EIDE  OF  THE  HYDE. 

It  seldom  happens  that  an  extension  of  public 
privilege  causes  discontent  such  as  has  been  mani* 
fested  on  the  opening  of  the  crooked  horseway 
staked  ont  through  Kensington  Gardens.  The 
equestrian  order  has  had  ample  scope  hitherto  in 
the  mile-and-half  course  from  Apsley  House  to 
Kensingtou-gale ; in  addition  to  which  the  whole 
area  between  Rotten-row  and  the  Knights- 
bridge  barracks,  the  site  of  the  E.xhihition 
Palace,  has  been  thrown  open  to  them.  Here 
any  one  might  suppose  that  there  was  space 
enough  for  coursing,  curvetting,  cahrioling,  and 
such  other  gambols  as  liberated  doctors  or  lawyers 
might  desire  for  an  hour’s  vacation.  This  liberty 
interfered  with  no  pedestrians,  as  they  had  the 
wide  range  of  the  park  and  gardens,  and  the  delec- 
table resource  of  miles  of  borders,  adorned  in  all 
the  luxuriance  of  blooming  plants  and  flowers, 
besides  the  more  sequestered,  hut  not  less  valued, 
retirement  of  Kensington’s  lofty  timber  groves. 

The  care  bestowed  on  perfect  cultivation  of  the 
borders,  as  well  as  in  the  complete  adaptation  of 
the  rides  for  the  equestrians  of  both  sexes  and  of 
all  conditions,  left  nothing  to  be  faulted  or  de- 
sired; when  lo!  of  a sudden  the  crotchet  of  a 
commissioner  violates  the  general  peace,  and  sets 
all  classes  again  by  the  ears ! The  uprooting  and 
havock  perpetrated  in  the  borders  by  a late  autho- 
rity ought  to  have  admonished  the  present 
“Arbiter  Sylvarum”  that  violent  interference 
with  popular  rights  is  an  unwise  experiment ; and, 
above  all,  he  ought  to  avoid  the  baneful  issue 
involved  in  the  war  of  classes;  for  such  is  the 
result  of  his  extended  liberty  to  the  equestrian  at 
the  expense  of  the  pedestrian  order. 

By  the  intrusion  of  a tortuous  ride  through  the 
very  centre  of  the  gardens,  one  half  of  these  300 


acres  of  woodland  is  cut  oil’  from  the  other,  and, 
moreover,  a muddy  or  dusty  arena  is  carried 
through  the  most  sequestered  parts.  All  this  is 
done  on  the  humanitarian  principle  of  easing  off 
the  profes‘«ional  cares  of  lawyers  and  doctors,  and 
perhaps  for  relieving  the  “ennui”  of  the  noble 
sojourners  for  three  months  in  town ; but  it  is  all 
set  down  to  the  laudable  incentive  of  extending 
the  public  privilege,  and  of  affording  a thorough- 
fare for  general  convenience  from  Bayswater  to 
South  Kensington. 

Were  this  the  motive  in  reality,  it  would  he 
both  laudable  and  popular;  but  no,  the  indul- 
gence as  well  as  the  short  cut  is  really  designed 
only  for  the  upper  twenty  thousand — ten  of  the 
nobles  and  ten  of  the  millionaires. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  what  is 
really  required  is  a road  cut  slick  across  the  park, 
or  gardens  and  park,  to  pass  by  the  already  built 
bridge,  from  near  the  Victoria-gate,  Bayswater, 
to  the  city  of  palaces.  South  Kensington ; whereas 
the  extension  of  the  now  existing  spacious  rides, 
whilst  it  could  bring  but  little  increased  accom- 
modation to  the  rolling  aristocracy,  must  become 
a real  nuisance  to  the  rambling  and  health-seeking 
public  at  large. 

The^zfjVtfcr  has  for  manyyears  sought  to  impress 
upon  the  Commissioners  of  Works  the  expediency 
of  granting  a public  traverse  way  between  the 
populous  districts  of  Paddington  and  Tybumia,  on 
the  north;  and  Knightsbridge  and  Kensington  on 
the  south.  Here  is  a city  in  itself,  not  the  least 
important  of  the  metropolis,  which  for  over  two 
miles,  from  Park-lane  to  Kensington,  has  no  line 
of  intercommunication,  except  during  the  sun-lit 
hours,  and  then  not  for  business,  hut  only  for 
aristocratic  convenience ! 

Perhaps  in  ,a  city  like  ours,  where  on  either 
side  of  the  river  millions  of  the  trading  com- 
munity are  dissevered,  and  have  access  only  by 
toll-hridges,  we  have  no  right  to  question  or 
inquire  into  matters  of  expediency  or  of  public 
utility;  or  to  suggest  innovations  which  might  be 
more  conformable  to  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  age.  Yet  still  we  are  at  liberty  to  censure 
any  violence  done  to  public  rights  for  the  benetit 
of  only  a very  small  number.  It  is  a duty  to 
guard  the  rights  of  the  public  when  invaded,  as 
also  to  unveil  the  real  motive  of  the  innovator, 
who  would  mask  his  proceedings  under  a false 
showing. 

To  give  a plausible  pretence  for  the  extension 
of  the  ride,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  pedestrians 
all  flock  to  the  exhibition  grand  galop;  that 
they  seat  themselves,  or  lean  over  the  bars,  iu 
admiration  of  the  beauty  or  fiishion,  the  fine  horses, 
the  feats  of  daring,  or  of  graceful  equitation. 
Good  lack  ! what  a spectacle  is  exhibited  there  on 
a favourable  day,  and  in  a full  park  ! Clustered 
groups  of  parties,  sometimes  all  of  a ruck,  soberly 
habited,  on  thoroughbreds,  hacks.  Punches,  ponies, 
switchtails,  bobtails;  then  in  twos  or  threis, 
ambling,  trotting,  racing;  anon  a grocer,  or  a 
tailor,  or  a clerk  (in  orders  or  othenvise),  let  loose 
on  his  hired  or  unharnessed  steed,  scudding  .and 
threading  the  maze  of  quadrupeds : on  such  occa- 
sions, to  cross  is  doubly  hazardous  for  those  who 
go  afoot  or  astride. 

But  we  must  not  omit  the  fair  actors  on  the 
scene, — the  ladies, — all  habited  alike  in  flowing 
broadcloth ; here,  indeed,  the  true  enchantment 
lies.  Many  are  handsome,  or  graceful,  or  beauti- 
fnl;  but  they  dift’er  in  array  only  in  the  colour  of 
a feather,  or  the  peak  of  a Jersey,  or  Gibus  riding- 
hat.  The  spectators  who  love  exhibitions  of  the 
cirque  or  amphitheatre  have  little  to  interest 
them  in  the  display  or  costume,  and  no  one  will 
assert  that  Rotten-row  is  the  arena  for  graceful 
horsemanship ; in  truth,  the  scene  can  have 
attractions  only  for  the  lover,  the  stranger,  or  the 
quizzer : those  who  walk  seek  the  green  sward, 
the  flowers,  or  the  shade ; and,  where  health  or 
recreation  is  the  object,  they  avoid  the  motley 
ride. 

All  who  remember  the  Parks  twenty  years  back 
are  conscious  of  the  wondrous  advance  of  beauti- 
ful grounds,  as  well  as  seats  and  studied  improve- 
ments : they  know  that  Sir  B.  Hall  originated 
the  fairy  creation ; but  they  also  know  who 
caused  the  last  year’s  devastation,  and  they  watch 
the  suspended  progress  of  the  filtering  beds  and 
Dutch  garden.  Let  the  present  authorities  imi- 
tate so  good  an  example : let  them  consult  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  a swollen  and  increasing 
population;  not  by  shamming,  hut  by  realizing 
useful  changes  and  improvements;  and  they,  too, 
may  win  and  merit  applause — not  censure. 

The  universal  volunteer  movement  has  amalga- 
mate all  classes,  who  are  progressing  fast  to 
onlg  one  simple  distinction  ; not  of  equestrian  and 
plebeian,  but  of  cavalry  and  of  infantry  volunteers. 


So  slight  a matter  as  a muddy  or  dusty  galop 
through  the  pleasure-grounds  of  William  III. 
ought  not  at  this  crisis  to  be  made  a cause  of  dissen- 
sion, since  the  peer  and  the  shopman  march  toge- 
ther shoulder  to  shoulder.  British  liberties  are 
typified  in  minute  evidences,  and  the  smallest 
right  should  be  carefully  guarded  and  held  sacred, 
since  the  best  security  for  national  independence 
is  the  community  of  all  in  true  conservatism. 

QrOMDAil. 

FIELD  LANE  RAGGED  SCHOOL. 

REMEMBEEiyG  with  interest,  as  we  do,  the 
early  beginning  of  this  establishment,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  notice  its  greatly  advanced  and  more 
prosperous  condition.  The  attendance  at  the 
school  is  now  very  large,  and  many  a destitute  hoy, 
without  parents  or  friends,  has  been  saved  from 
ruin  by  its  means.  Lately  several  lads  from  this 
school  were  received  into  the  Royal  Navy  in  the 
Fishguard  at  Woolwich;  they  had  previously 
attended  the  day  and  evening  classes  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Fraser,  who  is  to  be  praised  for 
the|^  ability  and  zeal  he  shows  iu  carrying  out 
an  important  duty.  In  great  measure  thi’ougU 
Mr.  Fraser’s  instrnmentality,  during  the  last  fif- 
teen months  as  many  as  120  lads  belonging  to 
these  schools  have  been  admitted  into  the  navy, 
and  good  accounts  are  given  of  their  conduct. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  THE  LATE  HONORARY 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

The  testimonial  proposed  to  he  given  to  Mr. 
C.  Charnock  Nelson,  in  recognition  of  his  valuable 
services  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  during  a number  of 
years,  took  the  shape  of  a silver  vase  and  a drinking- 
cup,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskell, 
and  was  presented  to  Mr.  Nelson  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Institute,  Conduit-street,  on  Thui’sday  last, 
the  26th  inst. 

The  president  of  the  Institute,  C.  E.  Cockerell, 
Esq.,  R.A.,  took  the  chair,  and  there  was  a good 
attendance  of  members.  Mr.  Sj'dney  Smirke, 
R.A. ; Professor  Donaldson  ; Mr.  Tite,  M.P.  j Mr. 
A\yatt;  Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis;  Mr.  II.  Roberts ; Mr. 
Jennings,  and  others,  stated  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  Institute  had  been  advantaged  by  the 
continuous  services  of  Mr.  Nelson  during  ten 
years.  The  chairman  then  in  some  well-chosen 
and  feeling  sentences  presented  to  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  subscribers,  the  vase  and  cup,  which 
he  begged  him  to  receive  as  “ full  of  his  own 
merits,” 

Mr.  Nelson  thanked  the  meeting  briefly  hut 
happily : — Facta  non  verla  had  been  his  motto 
during  his  period  of  office  : Facta  non  verla  let  it 
he  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  terminated 
the  proceedings  ; and  afterwards  a number  of  the 
members  went  off  to  Greenwich,  where  they  dined 
together  very  pleasantly. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Lynn. — The  east  window  of  St.  Nicholas’sChapel 
has  been  filled  in  with  painted  glass.  The  artist 
employed  was  Mr.  H.  Hughes,  of  the  firm  of 
Ward  & Hughes,  Frith-street,  Soho,  London.  The 
window  comprises  medallions  and  rich  mosaic. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  window  contains  thirty- 
four  subjects,  chiefly  illustrating  events  from  the 
life  of  our  Lord,  which  were  selected  by  the  Rev. 
C.  N.  Wodehouse.  There  are  eighteen  lower  lights 
(in  two  rows  of  nine  divided  by  a heavy  transom), 
each  containing  two  medallions,  except  the  two 
centre  lights,  each  of  which  contains  one  of  larger 
dimensions  and  scale.  These  central  and  principal 
subjects  are  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Ascension; 
and  about  them  are  grouped  others.  In  the 
tracery  above  are  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles,  a 
choir  of  angels,  the  celestial  dove.  Alpha  and 
Omega,  and  the  emblem  of  the  Trinity.  These 
are  designed  with  reference  to  a cruciform  plan  of 
the  window,  which  is  a particular  feature  in  its 
stonework.  The  ground  work  of  the  lower  lights 
is  composed  of  a flowing  vine  alternated  on  blue 
and  ruby  grounds. 

Congleton. — Messrs.  Edmundson  & >Sod,  of  Man- 
chester, have  just  completed  three  windows  of 
stained  glass  for  the  chancel  of  the  new  church  of 
St.  Stephen,  Congleton.  The  subjects  are,  Jacob 
blessing  the  two  sons  of  Joseph,  Joshua  addressing 
the  tribes.  Job  and  his  friends,  Daniel  in  the  den 
of  lions,  Simeon  and  the  infant  Jesus,  and  the 
stoning  of  Stephen. 

Doncaster. — The  testimonial  window  which  has 
been  put  in  the  great  east  window  of  St.  James’s 
church,  in  this  town,  has  been  formally  presented 
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to  Mr.  Edmund  Denison,  chairman  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company,  by  the  subscribers, 
to  mark  their  sense  and  appreciation  of  his  efforts 
to  provide  the  company’s  employes  with  spiritual 
instruction.  Mr.  Archibald  Sturrock,  the  com- 
pany’s engineer,  made  the  presentation,  and  the 
beads  of  the  respective  departments  of  the  com- 
pany’s works  at  Doncaster  were  present.  Mr. 
Denison  suitably  acknowledged  the  gift;  and  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  assign  it  over  to  the  in- 
cumbent. Mr.  Denison’s  exertions  have  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  children  of 
the  company’s  servants,  and  subsequently  in  the 
erection  of  the  present  edifice,  St.  James’s  church, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  In  the  design 
of  the  w'indow  there  arc  twelve  representations, 
embracing  several  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  and  some  of  tho  leading 
events  in  the  history  of  St.  James  the  Less,  or  as 
he  is  designated  also  St.  James  the  Just.  The 
first  illustration  is  that  in  the  principal  cinquefoil, 
on  the  left  hand  of  the  tracery,  the  incident  being 
“St.  James  addressing  the  Council.”  The  next  is 
the  main  subject  of  the  wiudow,  “Jesus  presiding' 
over  the  Council,  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  being 
present.”  In  the  third  compartment  are  “St. 
Peter  and  St.  James.”  The  fourth  shows  “ St. 
James  praying  in  the  Temple.”  Fifth,  “St.  James 
reading  his  epistle.”  Sixth,  “His  arraignment 
before  the  Council.”  Seventh,  “ His  being  led  to 
the  top  of  the  Temple,”  and  the  remainder  his 
death  and  burial ; “ The  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,” 
angels.  See.  Underneath  the  window  is  a brass 
plate,  upon  which  is  the  following  inscription : — 
“This  window  was  done  at  the  cost  of  persons 
employed  by  the  G.  N.  R.  Company,  in  grateful 
acknowledgement  to  Edmund  Denison,  the  pro- 
moter of  the  building  of  this  church.” 


COMPETITIONS  FOR  SCHOOLS  IN 
THORNE. 

The  late  Richard  Ellison,  esip,  of  Sud- 
brooke  Holme  (who  was  one  of  the  old  trus- 
tees of  Brooke’s  Charity),  in  bequeathing  the  sum 
of  1,000/.  in  augmentation  of  the  funds  of  the 
charity,  enabled  the  new  trustees  to  take  steps 
for  commencing  the  erection  of  new  school  build- 
ings near  the  site  of  the  school  at  present  occu- 
pied by  the  trustees  of  Travis’s  Charity,  wliich, 
however,  belongs  to  Brooke’s  Charity,  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  pulled  down  to  m.ake  way  for  the 
new  erection.  Architects  were  invited  to  send 
in  designs,  and  the  sum  of  20/.  was  guaranteed 
for  the  design  that  should  be  selected.  There 
were  thirty-four  competitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  total  number  of  designs 
sent  by  them  amounts  to  about  forty.  A meet- 
ing of  the  trustees  was  held  on  the  12th  inst. 
to  receive  a report  of  the  building  committee. 
Four  designs  were  selected  by  the  committee,  viz., 
from  Messrs.  T.  Shaw  i,  Son,  Leeds;  A.  Wilson, 
Nottingham;  Brundell  & Arnold,  Doncaster;  and 
Hooker  & Wheeler,  Brencliley.  The  trustees 
selected  the  design  of  Messrs.  Shaw  & Son,  as  the 
one  for  adoption,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEW.S. 

Leeds. — A new  school  for  boys,  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  St.  Matthew,  Leeds,  has  just 
been  opened.  It  has  been  erected  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Dobson  & Chorley, 
architects,  Leeds,  and  has  cost  about  1,000^, 
nearly  one-half  of  which  has  been  received  from 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  The 
building  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  church. 
The  room  is  62  feet  long,  by  30  feet  wide,  and 
will  accommodate  230  cbiidren,  exclusive  of  the 
class-room.  The  roof  is  of  high  pitch,  and  the 
timbers,  which  are  exposed  to  view,  are  stained 
and  varnished.  The  height,  from  the  floor  to  the 
wall-plate,  is  16  feet  6 inches,  and  to  the  ceiling, 
30  feet.  The  new  class-room  is  22  feet  by  21  feet, 
11  feet  6 inches  high  to  the  wall-plate,  and 
14  feet  to  the  ceiling.  The  walls  are  lined  with 
dressed  boarding,  4 feet  above  the  floors.  The 
north  and  south  ends  of  the  school  have  each  two 
large  triple  light  windows,  with  ogee  heads  and 
circular  traceried  windows  in  the  apex  of  the 
gables.  The  west  elevation  towards  Meanwood- 
streethas  a series  of  three  large  triple  light-gabled 
windows,  with  two  smaller  windows  on  either 
side,  and  a pi-ojecting  entrance  porch.  The  old 
hoys’  school,  which  adjoins  and  communicates  with 
the  new  school,  through  double  doors,  will  in 
fv\turo  he  used  as  the  girls’  school,  and  has  had  a 
now  entrance  porch  erected.  A strip  of  land  on 
the  north  side  of  the  school  has  been  procured  for 
the  boys’  play-ground.  The  schools  are  in  the 


Decorated  style,  and  built  of  Potternewton  wall- 
stones,  with  sandstone  dressings,  and  have  cost, 
with  the  improvements  to  the  girls’  school,  up- 
wards of  1,000/.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork  is 
stained  and  varnished.  The  contractors  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  school  were — Masons’  work, 
C.  Jackman;  joiners’  work,  T.  Hill;  plumber  and 
glaziers’  work,  J.  Standish;  plasterers’ work,  E. 
Branton  & Son;  slaters’  work,  W.  Watson;  pain- 
ters’ work,  W.  Walsh;  ii-onfounders’  work, 
Singleton  & Tennant. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Bilsion. — Some  town  improvements  are  in  pro- 
gress here.  The  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany, who  have  a station  in  the  town,  are  about 
to  make  a convenient  approach  to  it  through  New- 
street,  which  runs  into  Oxford-street,  and  thence 
to  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  the  township. 
They  are  also  about  to  give  to  the  Town  Commis- 
sioners 54  yards  in  front  of  Pipe  Hall  to  enable 
them  to  widen  and  improve  the  street  in  that  part 
of  the  town.  On  a previous  occasion  ISs.  a yard 
was  asked  for  the  necessary  land,  but  it  has  now 
been  given  up  free  of  expense.  The  company  are 
also  about  to  carry  a road  through  the  orchard, 
near  Foster’s  bank.  They  further  offer  to  the  com- 
missioners a small  piece  of  land  and  other  ad- 
vantages in  Staflbrd-street,  to  improve  the  street. 

Ashlotirn. — The  architect’s  plans,  &c.,  for  the 
proposed  new  Market  Hall,  have  been  given  in  for 
the  approval  of  the  proprietary.  Two  plans,  each 
of  a distinctive  style  and  arrangement,  are  fur- 
nished. Included  in  the  draft  is  a provision  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Ashbourn  Literary 
Institution. 

Lewshurp. — It  is  in  contemplation  to  raise  a 
Peoples’  Park  for  Dewsbury.  A sum  of  1,000/.  Is 
olfered  by  Mr.  John  Hague,  of  Crow  Nest;  and 
500/.  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chadwick,  of  Northfield 
House. 

UtiU. — Sites  have  been  obtained  for  model 
houses  at  Hull,  in  accordance  with  tlie  desire  of 
Miss  Emma  Sperling,  who  has  given  5,000/.  for 
the  purpose. 

Wilts. — The  mansion  of  Grittlcton  is  now  re- 
ceiving its  complement  of  painting  and  decoration, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Jas.  Thomson, 
architect,  for  Sir  John  Neehl,  its  present  possessor. 
This  house  is  likely  to  become,  from  its  valuable 
collection  of  paintings,  sculpture,  hooks,  and 
minerals,  one  of  the  most  attractive  houses  in  the 
county. 

Sunhury. — The  chapel  in  this  village  is  being 
restored,  repewed,  and  fitted  throughout  with  new 
windows  and  arches.  The  design  is  Lombardic 
Gothic,  and  includes  the  erection  of  a porch,  and 
entire  remodelling  of  the  building.  The  work  is 
being  executed  by  Mr.  Dove,  of  Sunbury,  builder. 
Mr.  Stapelton  is  the  architect,  who  also  erected 
chapels  at  Cobham  and  Hersham,  in  the  vicinity. 

Ayr. — It  is  proposed  to  build  a new  Town-hall 
for  Ayr. 


NEW  DOCKS  OPENED. 

Sunderland. — On  Thursday,  sayslast  week’s 
liead  Observer, extensive  graving-dock,  which  has 
been  constructed  by  James  Laiiig,  Esq.,  J.P., 
Deptford,  Sunderland,  in  his  large  ship-building 
yard,  fronting  the  river  Wear,  was  opened  in  the 
presence  of  a number  of  people.  The  dimensions 
of  the  dock  are  as  follows: — Length,  320  feet; 
width  at  the  top,  62  feet;  breadth  at  the  bottom, 
44  feet ; depth  of  water  on  the  sill  at  ordinary 
spring  tides,  13  feet;  at  Equinoctial  spring  tides, 
16  feet  -i  inches.  The  entrance  is  built  of  solid 
masonry,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  ellipsis.  The 
other  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  dock  is 
formed  of  timber,  fastened  with  iron  bolts  and 
straps.  Instead  of  a gate,  the  dock  is  opened  and 
closed  by  means  of  an  iron  caissoon.  There  are 
three  pumps,  each  being  10  inches  in  diameter, 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  dock,  constructed 
on  an  improved  plan  by  Mr.  George  Clark,  engi- 
neer, of  Monkwearmouth.  The  dock  has  been 
constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J. 
G.  Brown,  and  Mr.  John  Ness,  manager  of  Mr. 
Laing’s  works.  The  opening  was  celebrated  by  a 
dinner,  given  to  upwards  of  600  of  the  workmen. 

Runcorn. — The  new  Bridgewater  dock  at  Run- 
corn has  been  opened.  The  dock  is  600  feet  long, 
by  136  feet  wide;  and  contains  an  area  of  water 
space  of  6,000  square  yards.  Tlie  entrance  gate- 
way is  50  feet  wide.  The  dock  sill  is  only  6 inches 
below  the  depth  of  water  shown  in  Holden’s  tide 
table,  as  taken  from  the  old  dock  sill  at  Liverpool, 
The  bottom  of  the  dock  is  2 feet  below  the  sill, 
thus  enabling  a much  larger  class  of  vessms  to 
enter  the  dock  than  heretofore.  A greater  facility 
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will  also  he  given  in  the  discharging  and  tranship- 
ping of  cargoes  by  the  use  of  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong’s patent  hydraulic  weighing  cranes,  which 
are  being  erected  on  each  side  of  the  dock.  A few 
months  since  the  large  tidal  basin  was  completed, 
and  the  canal  dock,  with  two  locks  on  the  canal 
passing  into  the  Weaver  navigation,  opened,  thus 
giving  a direct  communication  with  the  salt  dis- 
trict. This  dock  has  been  completed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  George  Forrester,  the 
resident  engineer. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bradjield  {North  WaUhani). — The  church  here 
has  been  reopened  after  having  undergone  con- 
siderable repair  and  restoration.  The  fabric  has 
been  repaired,  and  the  fittings  renewed,  nearly 
entirely  with  solid  oak.  The  pews  with  which 
the  church  was  formerly  encumbered  are  replaced 
with  open  benches,  and  a pulpit,  prayer-desk,  and 
altar-rails  have  been  fixed.  The  work  was  exe- 
cuted under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  Kittou,  archi- 
tect, by  Mr.  R.  Cornish,  of  North  Walsham.  The 
cost  of  these  improvements  amounts  to  about  500/. 

Bridport  {Dorset). — St.  Mary’s  Church,  Brid- 
, port,  has  been  restored  and  reopened.  The  church, 
says  the  Sherborne  Journal,  is  now  computed  to 
hold  between  900  and  1,000  persona;  about  400 
free.  The  roof  of  the  new  chancel  (or  at  least  the 
new  part  of  it)  is  of  stained  oak,  and  the  dress- 
ings are  of  the  same  material,  supported  on  corbels 
of  Caeu  stone,  with  carved  angels.  The  walls 
exhibited  a specimen  of  fresco  paintings,  consist- 
ing of  lilies,  passion  flowers,  &c.,  on  a drab  ground, 
with  a border  of  blue  and  gilt.  The  same  stained 
window  has  been  used,  and  twining  around  it  was 
also  a fresco  painting  of  the  emblem  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper — in  the  form  of  ears  of  wheat  around 
which  the  vine  was  twining,  laden  with  bunches 
of  its  fruit.  The  removal  of  the  stained  glass  had 
been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud,  of 
London.  The  organ  has  been  removed  from  the 
west  end  of  the  church  (the  window  of  which  it 
formerly  blocked  up),  to  the  north  side  of  tho 
chancel,  and  the  choir  has  also  been  removed 
thither.  At  the  west  end  of  the  church,  two  addi- 
tional arches  have  been  raised  on  either  side,  and 
the  nave  has  consequently  been  lengthened  above 
30  feet.  The  whole  of  the  masonry  consists  of 
local  stone,  with  Hamhill  dressings.  The  cost  of 
renovation  is  over  3,000/.,  the  greater  part  of  whicli 
has  been  realized  by  subscriptions ; but  ther-e  is 
yet  a deficiency  of  some  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds. 

Ashbrittle  {Wellington). — A chapel  and  school 
have  been  opened  at  the  tything  of  Greeuham, 
parish  of  Ashbrittle,  between  four  and  five  miles 
from  Wellington.  Mr.  H.  Davis,  builder,  Taunton, 
has  carried  out  the  contract.  The  chapel,  whicli 
is  capable  of  accommodating  from  150  to  200 
individuals,  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  with 
apsidal  chauccl;  the  walls  of  the  rubble-stone  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  Ham  stone  dressings.  A 
tower  of  Bath  stone  decorates  the  north-west 
angle;  with  spirelet surmounted  infinial;  a gilded 
metal  cross,  and  a belfry.  The  interior  of  the 
building  is  lofty,  compared  with  its  size.  The 
apsidal  chancel  at  the  east  end  is  laid  with  en- 
caustic tiles,  and  is  separated  from  the  apse  by  a 
communion  screen  e.xecuted  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stansell, 
of  Taunton,  Over  the  altar  are  three  lancet  win- 
dows of  stained  glass,  presented  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Robinson,  formerly  curate  of  Ashbrittle.  They 
have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud, 
of  London,  and  are  representations  of  the  com- 
mand of  our  Saviour  to  His  disciples, — “ Feed  my 
lambs.”  The  whole  of  the  windows,  with  tho 
exception  of  the  triplet  at  the  west  end,  are  of 
stained  glass,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Robinson. 


THE  THREATENED  DESTRUCTION  OF 
THE  HEREFORD  TOWN  HALL, 

The  western  midland  district  seems  just  now 
particularly  rampant  in  its  destructive  propensi- 
ties. It  is  only  three  or  four  years  since  the 
beautiful  Town  Hall  at  Leoniiuster  — one  of  a 
series  of  beautiful  and  most  interesting  timber 
structures  for  which  that  district  is  so  famous — 
was  ruthlessly  removed  by  the  authorities  of  that 
town.  Its  actual  existence  has  happily  been 
prolonged,  owing,  I believe,  to  its  having  been 
purchased  by  a private  individual,  and  re-erected 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  A month  since  the 
archceological  public  were  dismayed  by  the  report 
that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester, — the 
natural  guardians  of  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities 
of  their  city,  but  doubly  so  of  those  of  their  own 
precincts — were  about  to  decree  the  demolition. 
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of  tte  “ Guestcn  Hall  ” of  tbe  ancient  monastery, 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  existing  of  the  halls 
ami  timber  roofs  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This 
seems,  happily,  to  be  a premature  alarm,  and  it 
is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this  noble  monument 
is  repricTcd  sine  die.  We  are,  however,  denied 
the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  this  district  is 
settling  down  into  a state  of  conservatism  of  its 
antiquities,  A third  hall  is,  we  find,  noiv  endan- 
gered. The  very  curious  and  (so  far  as  it  is 
preserved)  beautiful  Town  Hall  of  Hereford  is 
now  threatened,  if  not  actually  condemned.  I 
know  this  building  well,  and  can  speak  most 
strongly  of  its  value  and  interest,  and  can  assure 
the  inhabitants  of  Hereford  that  if  they  carry  out 
what  they  threaten,  they  will  deprive  their  city 
of  an  object  of  interest  second  only  to  their 
cathedral.  I most  earnestly  wish  that  this  act 
of  deliberate  vandalism  may  be  averted  through 
some  timely  influence,  and  that  the  notice  of  these 
repeated  proofs  of  the  want  of  appreciation  of  oxir 
national  antiquities  on  the  part  of  those  who 
ought  to  view  themselves  as  their  guardians  will 
influence  others  who  have  not  yet  ventured  to 
hint  at  the  destruction  of  their  venerable  but 
helpless  wards.  Geo.  Gixdert  Scott, 

\Vc  drew  attention  to  this  regrettable  pro- 
position last  week,  and  protested  against  it.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities  may  yet  be 
induced  to  abstain  from  inflicting  the  contem- 
plated injury.  Tbo  council  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  we  believe,  have  taken  some  steps  in 
the  matter. — En. 


^*rISAXCES  IN  MARYLEBONE, 

Not  only  are  the  seasons  this  year  out  of  place, 
but  the  parochial  sanitary  regulations  of  this 
e.vtensive  parish  (Marylebone)  set  up  defiance,  as 
regards  the  supposed  imperative  removul  of  the 
manure  and  other  refuse  in  the  various  mews, 
twice  a week,  as  posted  up  at  the  entrance  of  each 
and  every  yard.  Overlooking  one  of  these  yards, 
I have  noticed  from  week  to  week  an  increasing 
accumulation  until  the  stench  has  (even  with  this 
autumnal  weather)  become  quite  ofi’enslvc.  On 
remonstrating  with  the  offenders,  they  simply  tell 
you  they  cannot  get  it  taTcen  aicay  by  offer  of  pay- 
ment, the  carts  being  so  occupied.  This  I believe 
is  all  moonshine,  as  the  market  gardeners,  who 
now  daily  run  their  carts  to  town  with  fruit,  must 
have  empty  carts  on  return,  and  for  their  produce 
are  indebted  to  these  very  nuisance-heaps.  The 
parish  authorities,  I conteiid,  ought  to  see  their 
orders  enforced,  and  I trust  they  will  do  so,  but 
there  is  nothing  like  the  press.  The  dust-carts 
«eem  also  to  be  very  scarce : for  some  days  past  I 
have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find  one  passing;  so 
wbat  with  dust  and  dung  we  are  thoroughly 
etenched  up.  Publico, 


FLAT-ROOFED  COTTAGES. 

SiE, — In  a recent  number  you  mentioned  that 
the  plans  of  the  cottage  designed  by  Mr.  Sfcevtns 
were  issued  by  the  Society  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes.  As  I pre- 
sume that  its  arrangements  must  be  tliorefore 
considered  e.xcellent,  I venture  to  ask  what  may 
be  the  advantages  of  the  fiat  roof  (its  most 
striking  peculiarity).  Such  a departure  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  construction  would  hardly  be 
ventured  on  w’ithout  it  presented  some  important 
advantages. 

The  following  points  strike  the  mind  as  likely 
to  be  those  in  which  such  a roof  w’ould  be  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  a sloping  one  : — 

First.  Since  the  protection  from  wet  depends 
■entirely  on  the  water-tight  character  of  the  mate- 
rials, it  will  always  be  liable  to  leak  from  any 
defect  In  the  joints. 

Secondly.  If  the  roof  he  quite  sound  still  the 
least  stoppage  in  the  gutters  will  make  the  roof  a 
pool,  which  must  render  the  walls  very  damp.  , 

Tliirdly.  The  roof,  being  fiat,  will  always  be 
liable  to  injury  from  persons  walking  on  it,  the 
: accumulation  of  snow,  kc. 

Fourthly.  If  the  bricks  are  of  at  all  a porous 
character,  the  walls,  not  being  protected  by  the 
roof,  will  be  much  damper  thau  when  screened 
by  eaves,  and  would,  under  any  circumstauees, 
require  a good  coping;  and. 

Lastly.  Flat  roofs  are  intensely  ugly. 

If,  however,  a roof  of  tiles  laid  in  cement  can 
he  rendered  quite  watertight,  such  a roof  might 
I often  be  advantageously  substituted  for  lead  in 
• those  positions  of  the  better  class  of  houses  in 
' which  a flat  roof  may  for  various  reasons  be  de- 
i sirable.  Perhaps  some  correspondent  will  state 
1 the  result  of  experience  on  this  point. 

C.  D.  S. 


THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  WATER  IN 
STREET  FOUNTAINS. 

A connESroEDENT  of  the  Builder  remaiLs  that 
the  water  of  the  fountains  is  often  unpleasantly 
warm  at  this  season  of  the  year.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  in  many 
inslances  the  filter  for  the  water  is  placed  in 
situations  where  the  sun  shines  on  it.  The  filters 
are  generally  of  small  size,  and  in  consequence  the 
water  gets  unpleasantly  warm.  Some  of  the 
fountains  which  are  placed  in  the  thoroughfares 
are  designed  in  the.  form  of  an  urn,  from  which 
the  water  slowly  trickles;  in  other  instances  the 
filter,  of  small  size,  is  placed  in  a wall  on 
which  the  sun’s  rays  rest  for  several  hours  of  the 
day.  This  seems  to  show  that  change  is  needed . 
the  situation  chosen  for  a fountain  should  he  con- 
sidered, and  means  used  to  place  the  filters  in 
well-shaded  situations.  The  water,  however, 
which  is  delivered  from  the  companies’  mains 
should  not  require  filtration  when  it  is  delivered 
either  into  dwellings  or  to  the  street  fountains. 

In  addition  to  the  failing  above  referred  to,  the 
artistic  designs  of  the  greater  number  of  those 
useful  features  of  our  streets  are  in  most  instances 
unple-isant  to  the  sight,' — a matter  to  be  re- 
gretted. A.  B. 


BUILDERS’  TENDERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — Some  moutlis  aco,  the  architect  of  one  of  the 
incorporated  societies  wrote  to  myself  and  three  other 
builders  requesting  tfiiderb  for  a parsonage  house.  Ten- 
ders were  accordingly  sent  in  to  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  who  forwarded  them  to  the  architect;  and  1 under- 
stand that,  when  they  were  opened,  mine  was  found  to  be 
the  lowest,  but  no  communication  of  the  fact  was  made  to 
me.  On  the  contrary,  the  architecr  subsequently  applied 
to  two  other  builders,  and  one  of  them  whose  tender  was 
as  I have  heard  lOOf.  below  mine  is,  I find,  now  engaged 
in  doing  the  work.  I shall  be  glad  of  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  was  competent  for  the  architect  to  reject  my 
tetider,  and  to  act  as  I have  described.  A Buii.Dsn. 

*•*  What  the  legal  position  of  the  parties  in  this  case 
may  be,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say  on  such  slight  rx  pui-te 
information.  In  justice,  if  a builder  be  invited  to  tender 
without  any  proviso,  and  his  tender  be  the  lowest,  he 
ought  to  be  employed  to  do  the  work,  or  be  otherwise  re- 
munerated. 


TOUTING  SURVEYORS. 

Mr.  Euitor, — Can  you  find  a corner  in  your  valuable 
journal  to  expose  the  disreputable  practice  now  in  vogue 
with  advertisements  for  contracts,  by  a class  of  men  call- 
ing thcmselvc.s  surveyors,  who  are  nothing  more,  in  most 
instances,  than  bankrupt  builders,  bankrupt  builders’ 
clerks,  or  their  foremen,  who  have  during  their  reckless 
career  witli  their  former  employers  picked  up  a little  from 
I attending  on  legitimate  men  of  business  in  their  vocation 
as  surveyor.  I am  induced  to  allude  to  the  present 
system  adopted  by  this  class  from  the  circumstance  that 

occurred  at  the  Vestry-oDlce  of  St. the  week  before 

last. 

Two  parties  presented  themselves  to  take  out  quantities 
for  some  schools.  The  first  party  had  canvassed,  and  ob- 
tained about,  1 suppose,  twenty  or  thirty  names  attached 
to  a list  Cof  course  all  sorts  and  grades,  from  Jay  down 
to  packiug-case  makers,  itc.) ; the  other  superseded  this 
list  by  a great  number,  which,  on  inspectiim,  appeared 
almost  all  in  one  handwriting.  The  builders  (I  for  one) 
objected  to  the  papers,  and  proposed  for  the  lists  to  be  set 
aside,  and  to  ballot  for  a surveyor,  which  was  acted  on. 
The  one  selected  weut  to  work,  it  appears,  in  spite 
of  the  other  having  the  majority  in  names;  but  the  best 
of  the  joke  is,  that  these  touting  gentlemen  had  to  dub 
down  a deposit  of  a couple  of  guineas  for  each  name  they 
introduced,  which  sum  was  to  be  returred  on  tlic  receipt 
of  a U-nd  fni't  tender  being  sent  in,  but  if  not  it  would  be 
lost.  1 think— say  out  of  forty  names— that  scarcely  a 
dozen  will  be  given  in,  which  will  serve  these  intrusives 
of  the  profession  perfectly  right;  for  no  respectable, 
responsible  surveyor  has  the  least  chance  against  this 
host  of  touters  if  he  wait  at  home  for  business  as  it  was 
formerly  carried  on ; i.e.,  by  the  builders  all  meeting 
together  and  voting  by  ballot,  thereby  employing  a proper, 
competent,  and  responsible  party. 

Cannot  you  further  aid  the  profession  by  advocating 
a Surveyors’  Institute,  and  thereby  block  out  these 
broken-down  builders,  bankrupt  builders’  clerks,  and  1 
know  of  some  who  were  plumbers  and  glaziers,  and 
others,  I suppose,  pawnbrokers  ? A Builder. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  thirteentli  annual  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers and  friends  of  the  above  cliarity  was  held 
on  Thursday,  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate- 
street,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  for 
the  past  year;  for  tlie  election  of  president,  trea- 
surer, directors,  and  auditors  for  the  year  ensuing  ; 
and  for  other  matters  connected  with  the  welfare 
ofthe  institution.  Jlr.  George  Bird  (treasurer), 
in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  George  Spencer 
Smith  (president),  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Harris  (secretary)  read  the  following 
report ; — - 

“ Although  the  past  twelve  months,  from  various  causes, 
has  not  been  a flourishing  period  for  the  building  trades, 
the  directors  have  the  satisfaction  of  iiifurraing  their 
trieiids  and  supporters  that  the  cause  of  benevolence  has 
not  suffered  in  consequence  : on  the  contrary,  there  is  an 
increase  both  in  subscriptions  and  donations  ; and  they 
do  hope  that  this  gratifying  intelligence,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, wiil  stimulate  them  to  stiil  greater  exertions, 
so  that  the  funds  of  this  deserving  charity  may  be  yearly 
augmented,  as  they  ought  to  be,  considering  the  nuitbers 


representing  the  interest  connected  with  the  trade,  and 
the  great  necessity  for  its  existence  too  painfully  evinced 
in  the  targe  number  of  applicants  who  were  unsuccessful 
at  the  last  election  in  May,  I860,  and  who  were  now 
anxiously  looking  forward  to  be  elected  at  subsequent 
periods,  whenever  the  funds  of  the  institution  will  permit 
such  an  augmentation. 

'I'he  directors  take  the  opportunity  presented  by  this 
being  the  last  half-year  of  the  subscription,  to  offer  their 
grateful  thanks  to  Mr.  Charles  Lucas,  the  proposer  ofthe 
scheme,  and  those  gentlemen  who  so  generously  re- 
sponded to  it  at  the  dinner  in  1855,  in  guaranteeing  for  five 
years  an  aunual  subscription  of  lof.  10s.  each;  by  so  doing, 
the  satisfaction  remains  with  those  gentlemen  of  having 
made  happy  and  comfortable  a number  of  their  distressed 
brethren  who  otherwise  would  have  lingered  on  in  dis- 
appointment and  expectation. 

The  subscriptions  and  donations  for  the  past  year 
amount  to  l.lgH.  Cs.  6d.  Annual  subscriptions,  808/.; 
donations,  -IfS/.  63.  6d.;  and  428/.  Os.  “d.  Stock  has  been 
purchased  in  tlie  3 percent.  Consols— 389/.  lOs.  "d.  for  the 
relief  fund,  and  38/.  4s.  stock  for  the  building  fund. 

The  total  amount  of  stock  now  standing  in  the  names 
of  the  trustees  is  7,1  )1/.  7s.  9d.,  being  4,947/.  15s.  8d.  for 
the  relief  fund,  and  2, 163/.  I2s.  id.  for  the  building  fund, 
with  a balance  at  the  bankers'  of  4!g/.  2s.  5d. 

An  election  of  three  pensioners,  two  males  and  one 
female,  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  Thursday, 
24th  May  last,  when  Mr.  CJoodfelJow  of  Plymouth,  James 
Oliver,  and  Katherine  Edmunds,  were  the  successful 
candidates. 

Three  pensioners  have  died  since  the  last  report— 
Robert  Manning,  elected  February,  1853,  died  August, 
1859;  J.  St.  George,  elected  May,  1857,  died  October, 
1859;  Harry  Chirnside,  elected  November,  1855,  died 
January,  ISoO. 

The  amount  paid  in  to  the  bankers  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bird, 
the  honorary  secretary  ofthe  ball  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms, 
St.  James’s,  in  February  last,  was  12i/.  is.  beiug  an  in- 
crease of  profit  of  25/.  6.S.  6d.  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  annual  dinner,  which  took  place  at  the  London 
Tavern,  on  the  27lh  October,  1859,  gave  au  addition  to 
the  funds  of  the  institution,  in  the  shape  of  subscriptions 
and  donations,  of  375/.  los.  6d. 

In  the  appeals  which  have  at  former  periods  been  made 
to  the  profession,  trades,  and  the  public,  by  whom  thi.s 
cliarity  is  supported,  the  directors  imagine  that  almost 
every  topic  of  explanation  as  to  its  object,  or  inducement 
towards  its  support,  has  been  urged  or  explained  : they 
therefore,  in  this  report,  have  confined  themselves  to  the 
statement  of  accounts,  and  progress  of  the  institution; 
and  simply  stating  that,  at  the  election  in  May  last,  there 
were  thirteen  unsuccessful  candidates  (and  several  appli- 
cations since),  all  urgent  and  distressing  cases,  many  of 
whom  were  formerly  in  possession  of  ample  means,  and 
are  now,  through  misfortune,  obliged,  in  the  decline  of 
life,  to  seek  charitable  aid  of  their  more  fortunate  brethren ; 
and  the  directors  hope  that  such  aid  and  assistance  will 
be  given,  as  to  enable  them  to  have  another  election  in 
November  next,  and  place  some  of  the  number  out  of  the 
reach  of  poverty  and  distress. 

Ill  conclusion,  the  directors  are  convinced  that  the 
success  of  this  charity  will  stimulate  to  further  exertion, 
and  that  the  public  patronage  so  liberally  bestowed  will 
be  heartily  responded  to  by  those  more  immediately 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution. 

The  directors  have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that 
Mr.  George  Plucknett  has  kindly  consented  to  become 
the  president  of  the  Institution  for  the  ensuing  year.” 

Mr.  T.  Cozens  (the  founder  of  the  institution) 
moved  the  reception  and  adoption  of  the  above 
report,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
printed. 

Mr,  E.  Richardson  seconded  the  motion. 

The  report  was  then  unanimously  received,  and 
the  terms  of  the  motion  agreed  to. 

The  hal.mce-sheet  was  next  read,  showing — 
balance  of  cash  in  hand  from  last  year,  218/. -Is.  6d.; 
ditto  in  the  bands  of  the  secretary  of  the  Brighton 
branch,  4/.  123.  8d. ; which,  together  with 
the  subscriptions  and  donations,  amounting  to 
1,688/.  Os.  lid.,  made  a total  of  1,911/.  8s.  Id. 
On  the  other  side  it  was  shown  that  after  all  the 
incidental  expenses  were  defrayed,  a balance  was 
left  at  the  hauliers’  of  419/.  23.  5d. 

Tlio  above  having  been  unanimously  accepted, 

The  Chairman,  in  referring  to  tho  report, 
regretted  the  loss  which  the  institution  would 
sustain  by  the  ceasing  of  the  annual  subscription 
of  ten  guineas  each  from  the  gentlemen  who 
guaranteed  that  amount  for  five  years,  at  their 
dinner  in  1855.  He,  however,  had  some  pleasure 
in  finding  that  the  annual  subscriptions  and 
donations  had  increased,  and  which  he  hoped 
would  continue  to  increase  to  such  a degree  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  have  two  elections  a 
year  instead  of  one:  he  considered  that  they 
ought  to  li-ive  two  elections,  for  he  was  sure 
it  was  painful  to  see  so  many  of  their  poorer 
brethren  who,  having  become  applicants  for  the 
benefit  of  tbeir  institution,  were  obliged  to  rethe 
through  non-success  in  May  last,  to  await  the 
result  of  the  next  opportunity.  In  conclusion, 
he  would  call  upon  the  builders  generally  to 
come  forward  and  assist  in  obtaining  a second 
election,  iu  each  November,  as  it  was  originally 
intended;  and  as  now, the  strike  was  over,  and 
confidence  restored  among  them,  he  requested 
them  to  come  forward  and  assist  iu  advancing 
the  charitable  undertaking. 

Mr.  T.  Cozens  could  not  help  feeling  that  the 
lapse  of  the  five  years’  guarantee  by  Mr.  Lucas 
and  the  gentlemen  who  liad  kindly  taken  up  the 
offer,  was  a serious  loss;  but  he  hoped  at  their 
next  dinner  some  other  well-disposed  person  would 
make  a similar  offer. 
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Ackuowledgments  were  then  made  to  the  va- 
rious officers  for  their  services  for  the  past  year, 
and  a general  expression  that  they  would  con- 
tinue to  perform  those  duties,  which  had  given 
the  liighesfc  satisfaction.  Mr.  George  Plucknett 
was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  other  business  having  been  disposed  of, 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  for  his 
general  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  institution 
concluded  the  proceedings. 


goolis  gjaibib. 

Specimens  of  Medicecal  Architecture,  from 

Sketches  made  in  Frayice  and  Italy.  By  \Vm. 

Eren  Nesfield,  Architect.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

Day  & Son,  Gate-street,  Lincoln’s-iim-fields. 

It  will  be  sufficient  praise  with  those  who  know 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw's  excellent  “Architectural 
Sketches  from  the  Continent,”  to  say  that  this  work 
which  has  been  commenced  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Nes- 
field, promises  to  form  a worthy  companion,  and 
valuable  continuation  of  it.  Mr.  Nesfield  is  a 
very  good  draughtsman,  and  in  the  buildings  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century,  in  France 
and  Italy,  he  has  excellent  subjects.  The  num- 
bers now  before  us  include  drawings  from  Ardennes 
Abbey,  near  Caen  ; Clugy  Abbey ; the  Church  at 
Bernicres;  the  charming  arcade  above  porches, 
west  front,  of  Amiens  Cathedral;  Laon  Cathedral; 
Coutanccs  Cathedral ; Mont  St.  Michel;  Chartres 
Cathedral ; and  others. 

It  would  be  a pleasant  task,  hereafter,  to  write 
a hook  to  accompany  them. 

Mr.  Nesfield's  work  is  being  produced  at  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Day  & Sou,  and  will  con- 
sist of  twenty  monthly  parts,  each  containing  five 
plates.  We  can  fairly  recommend  it. 


A SmiKE  IN  Lombaiidt. — A communication  in 
the  ^essager  du  Midi  states  that  the  operatives 
in  Lombardy  are  striking  for  an  advance  of  wages. 
The  printers  began,  and  their  example  was  soon 
followed  by  the  masons  and  smiths,  who  have  com- 
pelled employers  to  accede  to  their  demands. 
Domestic  servants  afterwards  turned  out,  and  de- 
manded to  be  paid  in  francs  instead  of  Milan  line 
of  77c.  each.  At  Modena  and  Bologna  the  mar- 
ket people  tried  to  raise  their  prices,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  a number  of  disorderly  boys 
joined  the  serv.ants  in  an  attack  on  the  provision 
stalls,  and  the  pavement  was  soon  covered  with 
broken  eggs,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  At  Como  there 
are  nearly  4,000  persons  usually  engaged  in  the 
silk  manufacture,  who  have  all  struck  for  higher 
wages,  and,  as  they  have  nothing  to  live  on,  the 
town  is  obliged  to  feed  them. 

The  Reaping  Machine  enown  to  orn 
Celtic  Fobefathees  !— Truly, there  is  “nothing 
new  under  the  sun.”  A correspondent  of  the 
Gloucester  Chronicle  thus  writes  as  to  reaping 
machines : — It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to 
you  and  to  your  readers  to  learn  that  those  ‘ utter 
barbarians,’  as  our  British  ancestors  have  been 
wont  to  be  called,  were  before  us  in  many  of  those 
inventions  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  result  of 
modern  ingenuity.  I am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  they  had  the  steam  plough,  but  that  they 
had  reaping  machines  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  read  the  following  much- 
overlooked  passage  of  Pliny,  who  wrote  between 
the  years  60  and  70  of  the  Christian  era  : — 

‘ De  Messe  et  Tritico.’ 

'Messis  ipsius  ratio  varia,  Galliarum  latifundiis,  valli 
preegrandes  deiitibus  in  niargiiic  infesiis  duabus  rotis  per 
segetem  impellmitur.  jumei.to  in  centrarium  junclo.ita 
flireptaa  in  vallum  c.iduiit  spiciw.’ 

‘ Of  reaping  itself  there  are  various  methods  : in  the 
broad  plains  of  the  Gauls,  enormous  machines  with  teeth 
set  in  a row,  placed  on  two  wheel.'?,  are  driven  through 
the  standing  corn,  a horse  being  attached  to  it  in  a con- 
trary way  to  the  usual  mode  ot  attaching  hoi>es.  Thus 
the  com,  being  cut  olT,  falls  into  the  lurrow.’— Pfi7iy’s 
Natural  History,  BooU\9,  chap.  30. 

Some  question  may  arise  whether  we  should  trans- 
late vallum  as  it  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
sentence  differently  from  the  sense  given  that 
word  at  the  beginning,  vallus  being  a van  or 
machine  (see  Ainsworth’s  Dictionary),  and  vallum 
being  a trench  or  furrow.  If  we  adopt  the  latter 
translation,  then  it  follows  that  our  ancestors  had 
already  attained  that  excellence  in  their  machine 
which  was  with  such  difliculty  effected  in  those  of 
modern  construction.  If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  we 
translate  it  as  the  machine  itself,  then  they  had 
accomplished  th.it  which  our  modern  inventors 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in,  for  they  must  have 
made  the  machine  not  only  to  reap,  but  to  carry 
away  the  corn. 


Pboposed  SirBOE  Memoeiat.,  Biemingham. — 
It  has  been  decided  that  a limited  competition 
shall  he  invited  for  designs  for  the  Sturge  memo- 
rial. Three  sculptors  will  be  requested  to  send 
in  models  or  designs  for  a statue  and  fountain. 
The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  full 
short  of  the  amount  required. 

Vote  foe  Public  Buildings. — In  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  other  night,  the  sum  of  119,529?. 
was  asked  for,  for  public  buildings.  Mr.  Mildmay 
moved  that  the  vote  should  be  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  1,200?., — an  item  stated  to  he  for  the  ex- 
pense of  a house  to  contain  the  Wellington  funeral 
car,  which  he  thought  was  unworthy  of  having 
money  expended  upon  it.  By  whom  such  a thing 
was  designed  he  knew  not.  Lord  John  Manners 
always  objected  to  questions  of  taste  being  sub- 
mitted to  that  House,  The  car  was  used  upon  a 
memorable  and  national  occasion,  and  it  would  he 
desirable,  when  it  became  necessary  to  remove  it, 
there  should  he  a proper  place  provided  for  its 
reception.  Mr.  Joseph  Locke  regarded  the  pro- 
posed institution  as  a folly.  They  would  have  to 
provide  for  the  keeping,  warming,  and  cleansing 
of  this  new  hiiilcluig,  and,  as  a body  of  practical 
men,  he  called  upon  the  house  to  reject  the  vote. 
Mr.  Cowper  said  he  quite  felt  the  difficulty  of  the 
occasion.  Here  was  a car  used  on  a memorable 
occasion,  and  it  was  owing  to  its  associations  with 
the  remains  of  that  great  hero,  who  was  held  in 
honour  in  this  country.  There  was  nothing  more 
visited  in  London,  or  in  which  greater  interest 
was  manifested  by  the  people  generally,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  either  the  people  or  the  House 
would  like  it  to  be  broken  up.  Lord  Claude 
Hamilton  suggested  that  the  car  might  be  taken 
to  the  Tower.  Mr,  Cowper  would  be  very  sorry 
if  the  car  was  not  placed  in  a proper  situation, 
but  as  the  opiniou  of  the  House  was  against  the 
vote,  he  would  withdraw  it.  The  item  was  then 
withdrawn. 

Wallaset  Locax  Boaed  of  Health. — The 
address  of  the  chairman,  Sir.  H.  Pooley,  of  Homo 
Croft,  Birkenhead,  at  the  first  meeting  after  the 
election,  1860,  has  been  reprinted  from  the  Liver- 
pool Mercury  of  July  6,  We  extract  a few  parti- 
culars from  it : — The  footways  leading  to  and  from 
the  Egremont  and  Seacoinhe  ferries  have  been  laid 
with  flags,  to  the  great  comfort  of  pedestrians. 
During  the  past  year  3,600  yards  of  road  have 
been  formed  by  the  Board  in  the  owners’  default, 
and  214,'  yards  by  the  owners  voluntarily.  The 
sanitary  provisions  of  the  district  have  received 
continued  attention.  Main  and  branch  sewers 
have  been  considerably  extended  during  the  year; 
the  respective  systems  of  sewerage  which  have 
their  outfalls  at  Seacombe  and  New  Brighton 
approach  their  completion  so  far  as  present  dwell- 
ings require.  The  main  drain,  recently  completed, 
passing  through  the  village  of  Discard  to  Seacombe 
has  effectually  delivered  Discard  itself  from  the 
dangerous  and  long-standing  nuisance  of  having 
its  entire  sewerage  carried intofujtidditcheswhich 
were  the  only  recipients  of  the  house-drainage  of 
the  neighbourhood.  House-drainage  is  keeping 
pace  with  main-drainage  : 120  private  drains  have 
been  admitted  into  the  sewerage  dui-ing  the  year. 
The  principal  sanitary  undertaking  is  the  procuring 
of  an  abundant  supply  of  wholesome  water,  and 
its  economical  distribution  to  every  house.  In  this 
they  have  made  considerable  progress.  The  sinking 
of  the  well  at  the  Hooks  has  proceeded  satisfac- 
torily so  far  as  regards  the  main  object.  The  water, 
as  had  been  prognosticated  by  the  engineer,  is 
found  to  be  vast  in  its  abundance  and  excellent  in 
quality  : in  fact,  so  large  is  the  supply  that  the 
men  have  been  “drowned  out,”  and  difficulty  and 
delay  have  been  occasioned  solely  by  that  result. 
The  present  yield  is  30,000  gallons  per  hour,  which 
is  equal  to  the  supply  of  36,000  persons  at  the 
largest  standard  rate,  or  20  gallons  per  day  for 
each — that  is  to  say,  equal  to  the  wants  of  very 
nearly  thrice  the  present  population.  The  water 
possesses  all  the  brilliancy  and  purity  of  the 
ancient  supply  of  Liverpool,  with  considerably 
greater  softness.  The  water-tower  at  Discard  is 
raised  to  nearly  the  height  required  to  receive  the 
iron  tank — that  is,  91  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
the  tank  itself  is  ready  for  erection.  The  work- 
manship, it  is  said,  is  sound,  and  the  building  will 
not  only  be  complete  for  its  destined  purpose,  but 
will,  it  is  hoped,  furnish,  in  its  many  stories, 
accommodation  for  a public  library,  reading-room, 
and  the  nucleus  of  u museum.  The  water-mains 
are  being  actively  laid  down  along  the  principal 
thoroughfares.  The  gasworks  were  completed  in 
November  last;  and  gas  inaius  are  now  laid  down 
along  the  chief  roads  and  streets.  It  was  considered 
good  policy  to  fix  the  price  of  gas  low,  and  there- 
fore it  was  struck  in  the  outset  at  5s.  per  1,000 
feet. 


Rests  for  the  Weary. — The  introduction  of 
tiiese  useful  accommodations  in  England  and  Scot- 
land has  led  to  their  introduction  into  Ireland. 
The  Belfast  Neivsletler  states  that  one  has  been 
erected  near  Carrickfergus,  another  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Eden,  and  two  more  are  to  be  placed  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Larne.  “The  one  near  Car- 
rickfergus, adds  the  N'etcslelter,  is  12  feet  long,  and 
wc  lately  saw  seven  persons  seated  on  it  at  once.” 

London  Shop  Aechitectube. — The  new  pre- 
mises constructed  for  Mr.  Emanuel,  the  jewel 
merchant,  in  Brook-street,  llanover-square,  are 
handsome,  lofty,  and  well  appointed.  The  cases 
and  other  woodwork  are  of  mahogany  ebonised, 
tastefully  oniamented.  A large  glass  roof  at  the 
back  fgives  light  in  the  day,  and  gas  in  “sun- 
burners”  illuminates  it  at  night.  Externally  the 
building  is  of  brick  and  stone,  displaying  the  fea- 
tures of  the  style  called  Jacobean.  Mr.  Parnell 
(one  of  the  architects  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club)  was  the  architect  at  Mr.  Emauuel’s,  and 
the  work  was  done  by  Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw. 

Builders’  Dinner, — Sir : The  annual  dinner  of 
the  fii’m  of  Mr.  John  Kclk  took  place  on  Saturday 
last,  at  Rosherville-gardens,  Gravesend;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  difference  of  opinion  that  Inst 
year  existed  amongst  the  men,  all  estrangement 
was  entirely  obliterated  to  give  way  for  a thorough 
unanimity  of  feeling.  A slight  disappointment 
was  manifest,  that  neither  Mr.  J,  Kelk  nor  Mr. 
Taylor  was  present,  but  that  was,  in  a measure, 
obviated  by  the  presence  of  Mr,  Win.  Hearn, 
and  other  officials  of  the  firm.  The  chairman  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Kelk  had  given  the  handsome 
sum  of  30?.  for  the  men  to  enjoy  themselves  with, 
which  they  undoubtedly  did.  I hope,  sir,  you. 
will  kindly  give  this  a corner  in  your  valuable 
journal. — Ben  Jackelane. 

The  Kent  County  Sueveyorship.  — At  the 
adjourned  annual  session  for  the  county  held  on 
the  17th  inst.,  the  appointment  of  a county  sur- 
veyor in  the  place  of  Mr.  Whichcord,  deceased, 
was  proceeded  with.  It  had  been  resolved  that 
the  order  of  General  Session  made  in  October, 
1859,  should  be  adhered  to.  This  order,  after 
defining  the  duties  of  the  county  surveyor,  in- 
creased the  salary  from  200?.  to  250?.  per  annum, 
to  include  travelling  expenses,  and  provided  the 
following  allowances,  namely,  3?.  per  cent,  upon 
all  works  sanctioned  by  the  Court,  such  as  lock-up 
houses,  alterations  or  additions  to  county  prisons, 
repairs  to  county  bridges,  in  cases  where  the 
amount  expended  was  200?,  and  upwards.  Where 
the  amount  laid  out  was  less  than  200?.  then  the 
usual  architect’s  commission  of  5?,  per  cent,  would 
be  allowed.  Upon  all  plans  and  specifications 
drawn  or  made  out,  where  the  works  were  not 
carried  on,  there  would  be  an  allowance  of  1?.  per 
cent,  upon  the  estimated  amount  of  outlay  re- 
quired. The  gentlemen  proposed  as  candidates 
were  Mr.  Martin  Bulmer,  of  Maidstone;  Mr.  Blaud- 
ford,  also  of  Maidstone,  partner  of  the  late  Mr. 
Whichcord ; Mr.  John  Hooker,  of  Brenchlcy ; Mr. 
Messinger;  and  Mr.  F.  Pick.  The  result  of  the 
voting  was  that  Mr.  Bulmer  was  appointed,  by  a 
majority  of  thirty,  to  twenty-one  for  three  of  the 
other  candidates. 

Footfaths  : Blue  Bricks,  Ragstone,  Boul- 
ders, Shingle. — The  question  of  footpath  manu- 
facture is  in  agitatiou  ntBirmingham, — “the worst 
paved  town  in  England,”  as  the  local  Jbtn-na?  calls 
it.  First,  says  this  paper,  “ we  have  the  controversy 
of  blue  bricks  versus  Rowley  rag,  and  then  comes 
a denunciation  of  the  pathways  in  Edgbaston.  As 
to  the  bricks,  we  cannot  profess  greatly  to  admire 
them,  whether  red  or  blue,  since  their  use  must 
necessarily  exhibit  this  town  as  one  unable  or  un- 
willing to  afford  the  expense  of  flagging.  But 
they  are  vastly  superior  to  the  horrid  boulders 
which  now  render  our  footpaths  unpassable,  and 
are,  in  respect  to  the  important  quality  of  smooth- 
ness, at  least  as  good  as  fragments  of  rag  stone. 
An  abominable  nuisance  is  the  shingle  with  which 
our  suburban  footways  are  covered.  In  summer 
it  renders  them  useless,  from  the  pebbles  becoming 
loose  and  excruciating  to  the  feet,  while  in  winter 
it  is  converted  into  a superficies  that  can  only  he 
compared  to  turtle  soup.  Should  auy  reader  he 
sceptical  on  this  subject,  he  has  but  to  visit  oue  of 
the  maiu  routes  in  Edgbaston,  where  he  will  find 
the  wayfarers  universally  making  for  the  horse- 
road,  as  the  only  portion  of  the  thoroughfare  that 
can  be  traversed  with  comfort.”  It  is  not  in  Bir- 
mingham alone  where  the  nuisance  of  shingle 
footpaths  is  to  be  met  with.  They  still  exist  about 
the  suburban  streets  and  paths  of  the  metropolis, 
as  at  Battersea,  Hackney,  &c.;  and  the  assertion 
that  they  cause  foot  passengers  to  turn  out  to  the 
horseroads  is  strictly  true  here  as  at  Birmingham. 
The  subject,  however,  as  we  lately  noted,  is  re- 
ceiving attention  at  Hackney. 
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Street  Railways  eor  Glasgow. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  City  Conncil,  a formal  application 
from  Mr.  Train  for  permission  to  lay  down  rails 
for  his  patent  cars  in  some  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares  of  Glasgow  was  read.  The  applica- 
tion was  at  once  agr^-ed  to,  and  Mr.  Lang  in- 
structed to  communicate  with  Mr.  Train  to  that 
effect. 

Bristol  Fine  Arts’  Academy. — The  sixteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and  friends  of 
this  Academy  has  just  been  held  at  the  Exhibition 
Hall  of  the  institution.  White  Ladies’ -road.  The 
attendance  was  far  from  numerous,  The  report 
stated  that  the  committee  of  management  con- 
tinued to  give  their  sedulous  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  objects  contemplated  by  the 
Academy,  with  (as  they  believed)  a fair  prospect 
of  success,  and  they  considered  its  prosperity  to 
he  now  established  on  a firm  aud  secure  basis. 
The  Life  Academy  had  continued  to  offer  to  the 
artist  members  and  students  great  opportunities 
of  advancement  in  art,  during  its  usual  sessions, 
which  had  been  conducted  by  the  artists  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  committee,  and 
had  been  regularly  attended  during  the  winter 
months.  The  Antique  School  and  Model-room 
bad  also  been  much  frequented,  proving  that  the 
students  duly  appreciated  the  advantages  thus 
offered.  The  committee  regretted  that  a heavy 
debt  still  remained  to  be  settled  on  account  of  the 
building,  amounting  to  about  1,300?.  The  report 
was  adopted. 

Dock  Works  at  Liveefool  and  Bieken- 
HEAD.“At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Mersey  Docks 
and  Harbour  Board,  Mr.  Hartley,  engineer  to 
the  Board,  laid  his  annual  report  befbro  the  meet- 
ing. From  this  document  it  appeared  that  with 
regard  to  Liverpool  works  the  expenditure  from 
the  25th  of  June,  1859,  to  the  25th  of  June  this 
year,  had  amounted  to  122,257?.  8s.  7d.j  general 
repairs  had  been  effected  at  a cost  90,422?.  Ss.  7d. ; 
and  this  was  inclusive  of  stock,  16,495?.  Is.  3d. 
The  inland-carriers  and  half-tide  docks  were  in 
rapid  progress,  and  the  gates  and  machinery  in 
preparation.  The  excavations  of  the  steam-dock 
to  the  east  of  Huskisson  Dock  were  proceeding, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  south  wall  had  been 
commenced.  At  Birkenhead  the  great  float  was 
rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  the  whole  of 
the  north  wall  (3,366  lineal  yards)  was  now 
finished  except  the  coping,  1,059  yards  having 
been  built  within  the  last  twelve  months.  Great 
anxiety  and  annoyance  had  been  experienced  by 
the  constant  giving  way  of  the  walls  on  the  south 
side  of  the  float,  and,  to  a great  extent,  these 
walls  had  been  either  strengthened  or  rebuilt. 
This,  together  with  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
good  and  efficient  masons,  had  considerably  inter- 
fered with  the  general  progress  of  the  works.  The 
expenditure  at  Birkenhead  had  been  334,401?. 
163.  lid.  j the  restoration  of  the  walls  had  cost 
37,014?.;  repairs,  4,402?.,  and  inclusive  of  stock, 
13,370?.  The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Deinking-Fountain  Movement. — At 
Devonport,  Mr.  Gill,  plumber,  has  had  entrusted 
to  him  the  work  of  erecting  the  drinking-fountains 
presented  to  the  town  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Jeffery,  of 
Liverpool.  The  Devonport  Water  Company  arc 
about  to  erect  two  fountains,  one  at  the  head  of 

Fore-street,  and  the  other  at  Newpassage-hill. 

At  Sheffield,  the  Red  Hill  drinking-fountain  has 
been  opened.  It  is  located  in  the  middle  of  the 
broad  part  of  Broad-lane.  The  structure  is  in 
the  Italian  style,  and  is  the  joint  gratuitous  pro- 
duction of  two  young  townsmen,  Messrs.  R.  G. 
Smith  and  Thomas  Bradley.  The  lower  portion 
is  of  Brincliffe  edge  stone,  and  the  upper  from 
the  Darley  Dale  quarries.  On  the  principal  front 
to  the  west,  is  the  fountain,  which  is  ascended  by 
two  steps.  From  this  level  the  fountain  is  erected 
upon  a square  base.  From  the  base  rises  a pedestal, 
in  the  front  of  which  is  a niche  containing  a bronze 
ornamental  shell,  out  of  which  the  water  flows  in 
two  streams  into  a white  marble  basin.  Round  the 
corve  is  the  inscription,  “ Whosoever  driuketh 
of  this  water  shall  thirst  again.”  On  the  east 
front  are  correspondings  steps,  and  in  the  pedestal 
are  fixed  a barometer  and  thermometer,  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Cutts  & Co.  On  the  north 
side  is  a semicircular  seat,  with  the  inscription, 
“Rest  for  the  weary;”  and  on  the  pedestal  is  a 
medallion  of  James  Montgomery,  the  gift  of  the 
council  of  the  School  of  Art.  On  the  south  side 
is  a cattle  trough.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by 
an  ornamental  pillar  and  lamp  : thecasting  of  the 
pillar  and  shell  ornament  are  the  gift  of  the  Mayor, 
the  lamp  being  the  present  of  the  Police  Com- 
missioners. The  contractor  for  the  whole  is  Mr. 
Alderman  Mycock.  The  entire  cost  of  the  erec- 
tion is  85?.  9s.  3d.,  of  which  sum  65?.  has  been 
subscribed. 


Another  Channel-crossing  Scheme. — Dr. 
W.  H.  Brown  (formerly  one  of  the  lecturers  at 
the  Panopticon  and  Polytechnic)  is  said  to  have 
devised  a method  of  transmitting  parcels  under 
water  across  the  Channel  with  great  celerity;  so 
that  deliveries  of  goods  and  letters  can  be  effected 
on  both  sides  several  times  in  the  twenty-^'our 
hours.  A company  is  being  formed,  it  is  said,  to 
carry  it  into  effect. 

News  prom  Canada. — The  Crystal  Palace  at 
Montreal  will  soon  be  completed:  it  is  considered 
by  the  Canadians  to  he  quite  an  imjmsing  build- 
ing, which  will  admit  of  a good  display  of  Cana- 
dian industry  and  her  agricultural  and  mineral 
productions.  At  Toronto  the  arrangements  made 
for  the  royal  visit  are  on  an  extensive  scale.  The 
Hamiltonians  have  erected  their  Crystal  Palace, 
where  the  Upper  Canada  Annual  Provincial  Exhi- 
bition is  to  take  place.  The  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  has  visited  the  Exhibition  grounds, 
and  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  arraugements  which  are  being 
made.  The  commissioner,  afterwards  visited 
London,  that  rapidly  growing  city  in  the  western 
peninsula  of  Upper  Canada.  Everything  indicates 
the  great  anxiety  of  both  Government  and  people 
to  give  a worthy  reception  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Montreal  has  subscribed  between  30,000  and 
40,000  dollars  to  provide  for  the  reception  of  the 
royal  guest.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company 
w’ill  put  forth  great  exertions  on  the  occasion. 
The  street  decorations  at  Montreal  ate  to  he  on  a 
grand  scjile.  The  artist  employed  is  Mr.  Spence, 
brother  to  the  English  sculptor  of  that  name,  now 
at  Rome,  and  also  to  Mr.  James  Spence,  C.E.,  for 
some  time  in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  Company’s  contractors. 

The  Enlargement  and  Reduction  of 
Engravings,  Maps,  &c.,  ey  a Cheap  Peocess 
FOE  Peinting. — A very  simple  and  ingenious 
process  was  shown  to  us  the  other  day,  at  the 
“Electro-prmting-hlock”  Company’s  premises,  in 
Burleigh-streot,  Strand.  What  we  saw  was  hut  a 
portion  of  various  processes,  we  believe;  hut  we 
shall  speak  chiefly  of  what  took  place  under  our 
own  eye.  A sheet  of  vulcanized  rubber,  prepared 
in  some  special  way  it  was  said,  and  coated  with  an 
elastic  composition  on  which  had  been  printed 
a copy  of  an  engraving,  was  fixed  to  an  iron 
framework  with  hooks  and  rings  attached  to 
small  iron  bars,  crossing  so  as  to  form  a square, 
aud  by  means  of  screws  the  rubber  sheet  was 
stretched,  according  to  a graduated  scale,  until 
the  inked  impression  had  attained  certain  in- 
creased dimensions.  The  \Yhole  being  fixed,  was 
then  taken  to  a lithographic  press,  and  the  rubber 
laid  with  the  inked  side  on  a clean  lithographic 
stone,  and  passed  repeatedly  through  the  press. 
The  inked  impression  was  thus  completely  trans- 
ferred to  the  stone,  and  from  that  in  a few 
minutes  an  impression  of  the  enlarged  engraving 
was  worked  off.  This  impression  we  examined 
with  a magnifying-glass,  comparing  it  also  with 
an  unenlarged  copy,  and  certainly  it  displayed 
not  the  least  rottenness  or  comparative  imperfec- 
tion, but  was,  on  the  contrary,  quite  as  good  as 
the  unenlarged  one  in  every  way : nor  did  it 
seem  to  be  anywise  distorted,  although  it  does 
seem  clear  that  minute  differences  in  the  amount 
of  the  stretching,  from  the  central  point  of  rest 
outwards  towards  the  squared  circumference,  must 
exist,  and  must  hence  produce  minute  though  it 
would  appear  inappreciable  distortion  in  the 
enlarged  impressions  taken  by  such  means.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  a pair  of  compasses  seemed  to 
show  that  round  the  circumference  at  least  of  the 
rubber,  which  was  marked  with  equidistant  lines, 
the  enlargement  was  equable  in  all  its  parts. 
Moreover,  the  sheet  of  rubber  was  thin,  and  very 
elastic,  and  easily  stretched,  and  seemed  to  he  of 
uniform  thickness.  Another  process  exliibited 
was  the  converse  of  the  first,  namely,  reduction  : 
but  in  this  case  it  happened  to  he  the  reduction 
of  a portion  of  a page  of  the  Times  of  that 
day.  The  rubber  sheet  in  this  case  had  to  he 
stretched  beforehand,  and  relaxed  after  the  im- 
pression was  stamped  on  its  elastic  coating.  The 
diminished  copy  was  quite  as  vivid  as  the  original. 
In  this  case  another  process,  which  we  did  not 
witness,  was  said  to  have  been  used  in  obtaining 
the  first  impression : of  course  it  was  not  from 
the  Times  types.  A piece  of  a copy  of  the  Times 
had  been  cut  out  and  submitted  to  a simple  pro- 
cess of  maceration  in  a hath,  aud  an  impression 
was  then  taken  off  it  on  to  a lithographic  stone, 
and  thence  it  was  impressed  upon  the  stretched 
rubber  sheet  for  the  reduction.  This  process  is 
not  quite  new.  Engravings  can  he  so  transferred, 
it  seems,  and  the  original  copy  be  none  the  worse. 
The  economy  and  other  advantages  of  such  pro- 
cesses as  those  described  are  obvious. 


St.  Stephen’s,  Vienna.— To  judge  from  the 
preparations  in  progress,  the  demolition  of  the 
steeple  of  St.  Stephen’s,  in  Vienna,  will  he  finished 
by  the  end  of  the  year  1861,  when  the  building  of 
a new  one  up  to  the  height  of  56  yards,  after  the 
design  of  the  artist  Ernst,  will  be  commenced. 

Inlaid  Slab- tombs. — To  the  notice  you  gave 
in  your  last  of  the  inlaid  tablet  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Lock- 
yer,  in  the  church  at  Moulsbam,  I beg  to  add  that 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  extensive  use  of 
scagliola  for  pavements,  slab-tombs,  the  orna- 
mentation of  marble  columns,  (tc.,  in  Italy, 
especially  in  Florence,  the  cradle  of  scagliola 
work ; where,  till  lately,  there  was  in  the  academy 
a government  school  for  teaching  the  art.  But  the 
only  point  I particularly  want  to  rectify  in  your 
notice  is  the  belief  that  marble  is  so  much  harder 
than  scagliola.  I have  continually  worked  acag- 
liola,  from  an  inlaid  flower  to  a pav'ement,  and  can 
assure  you  that  it  is  as  hard  as  the  hardest  marble. 
— Ghstavo  Giorgi. 

Proposed  Concentration  of  the  Law 
Courts. — The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  is 
unanimously  in  favour  of  the  Attorney-General’s 
scheme  for  appropriating  the  entire  space  between 
Carey-street  and  the  Strand.  In  spite  of  this  the 
Board  of  "Works  is  laying  out  some  30,000?.  in 
acquiring  and  repairing  some  verj'  old  and  dilapi- 
dated property  in  Doctors’-commins  for  the  use 
of  the  Probate  Court;  and,  fuither,  it  has  given 
notice  to  purchase  the  freehold  of  a property  let 
on  lease,  of  which  about  eighteen  years  are  unex- 
pired. The  report  states  that  the  unclaimed 
suitors’  fund,  with  the  exception  of  16,000?.  to  he 
provided  for  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  will  he 
quite  sufficient  to  cover  every  expense. 

The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn. — James  I.  was 
the  first  who  united  the  lion  and  the  unicorn 
heraldically,  adopting  the  latter  beast  from  the 
supporters  of  the  Scottish  sovereigns.  The  con- 
junction of  these  animals  on  an  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ment of  the  period  of  the  Reformation  must  he 
attributed  to  religious  symbolism  rather  than  to 
any  heraldic  arrangement ; the  lion  typifying 
fortitude  and  strength,  while  tlie  unicorn  is  em- 
blematical of  fortitude  and  chastity.  As  such  the 
former  may  have  reference  to  our  Lord  “the  Lion 
of  Judah,”  and  the  latter  maybe  an  emblem  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary.  The  tradition  with 
regard  to  the  unicorn,  that  it  would  never  he 
caught,  except  by  a virgin,  and  that  if  its  skin 
was  at  all  defiled  it  pined  away  and  died,  is  well 
knowu.  Its  capture  w’as  a favourite  subject  with 
the  Mediaeval  artist.  I have  before  met  with  these 
animals  as  a powdering  for  a vestment,  I think 
among  the  inventories  in  Sir  William  Dugdale’e 
“ History  of  St.  Paul’s.” — G.  W.  W.  JIiNNS. — 
From  “ Notes  and  Queries.” 

Underground  Railway. — Sir  : I think  the 
following  scheme,  if  it  could  be  carried  out,  would 
be  of  great  utility.  My  idea  is  for  a company  to 
ho  formed  to  construct  a railway  from  London- 
bridge  to  Bayswater  and  Kensington,  by  the 
following  means : the  company  to  undertake  to 
embank  the  Thames  from  London-bridge  to  West- 
minster-bridge,  the  embankment  to  include,  be- 
sides a railway,  the  low-level  sewer  for  that 
distance,  and  a promenade  for  pedestrians.  In 
return  for  this  undertaking,  I would  allow  the 
company  to  construct  an  underground  railway 
along  Birdcage-walk  to  Buckingham-gate,  where 
a station  might  he  made;  from  thence  to  carry  the 
line  in  front  of  Buckingham  Palace,  up  Constitu-- 
tion-hill  to  Hyde-park-corner  (another  station), 
across  Ilvde-park  to  Gloucester-gate,  where  a very 
few  hundred  yards  under  streets  would  join  it  to 
the  Groat  Western  Railway.  From  Hyde-park- 
corner  a branch  might  bo  made,  also,  along  the 
road  running  par.allel  with  Rotten-row  to  Ken- 
sington, where,  again,  a very  short  distance  under 
a newly-formed  road  would  connect  it  with  the 
Broinpton  Museum.  I would  grant  the  under- 
ground privilege  at  a peppercorn  rent  for  a certain 
term  of  years,  and  on  condition  that  the  surface 
should  he  left  exactly  as  found.  These  lines  would 
connect  very  populous  districts  with  the  centre 
and  many  other  parts  of  London  along  the  line. 
The  parks  would  beraademore  accessible  to  people 
living  in  the  City,  many  of  wiiom,  I believe,  know 
very  little  of  the  beauties  of  Kensiiigton-gurdens. 
I hope  you  will  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I have  trespassed 
unnecessarily  on  yoiir  time. — A Working  Man. 

The  Llangewyney  Bridge. — I observe  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Builder  a notice  of  this  bridge, 
in  which  the  names  of  the  contractor  and  clerk 
of  works  are  mentioned,  hut  not  a word  about  the 
engineer.  I think  it  an  act  of  justice  to  state 
that  the  bridge  was  designed,  and  the  whole  of 
the  calculations  made,  by  Mr.  T.  Dyne  Steel,  civil 
engineer,  of  Newport  and  Abergavenny. 
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OPENINa  OF  A PuESBi'TERIAN’  CniTflClI  AT 
WnAU,  New  Zealand. — This  place  of  public 
worship  has  been  formally  opened  by  the  Rev. 
John  Mackj',  of  Otahuhn.  The  site,  which  com- 
prises about  three  acres  of  land,  is  the  gift  of  Mr. 
John  S.  Adams,  of  Sydney,  and  his  sis'^er,  who 
resides  at  Edinburgh.  There  is  ample  room  for  a 
manse  and  school-room  in  addition  to  the  church, 
and,  if  the  district  advances  as  rapidly  as  it  has 
done  within  the  last  few  months,  these  additional 
buildings  will  be  soon  required : meantime,  the 
church  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  a school. 

The  ‘VVele  at  Cleukenwell-green.  — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Vestry  Board  of  Clerken- 
•well,  it  was  reported  that  the  capacity  of  the 
pump  on  Clerkeiiwell-green  was  tried  on  the  2ud 
of  the  present  month  : it  yielded  only  three  loads ; 
on  the  following  Tuesday,  to  two  p.m.,  three  loads, 
after  which  there  was  abundance;  on  Friday,  tlie 
5th  instant,  fifteen  loads;  on  Monday,  two  and 
three-quarters;  Saturday,  7th,  only  fifty  gallons : 
on  Tuesday,  the  10th,  there  were  eight  loads. 
This  water  supply  seems  to  be  connected  with 
•that  of  Messrs.  Nicholson’s  distillery.  Mr.  Foster, 
in  seconding  a resolution  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  much  regretted  that  the  Board  had  ever 
depended  for  any  part  of  its  supply  on  a private 
^rm:  considerable  expense  had  been  incurredtorun 
drains  into  the  well : at  the  same  time  there  were 
complaints  in  some  places  of  too  much  water. 
Although  useful  for  the  purposes  of  street-water- 
ing, wells  into  which  drains  arc  cut  through 
crowded  neighbourhoods  should  be  avoided  for 
Klomestic  use. 

San  Francisco. — A Californian  paper  says: — 
The  congregation  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent 
(Protestant  Episcopal),  propose  to  build  a church 
that  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  The  congregation  has  a lot,  70  feet  by 
165  feet  in  size,  on  the  south  side  of  Howard- 
Btreet,  extending  back  to  Tehama,  and  bordered 
on  one  side  by  Buchanan  and  on  the  other  by 
Jane-street.  It  is  probably  the  only  lot  in  the  city 
which  is  bounded  by  a street  on  every  side.  Mr. 
Wm.  Patton,  architect,  designed  a building,  and 
we  understand  that  his  design  is  accepted.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  the  Early  English,  and  the 
plan  of  the  building  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  church 
in  the  town  where  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  born. 
The  size  of  the  church  on  the  ground  is  to  be  70 
feet  by  9i  feet.  On  the  left  side  will  be  a steeple 
150  feet  high.  The  body  of  the  church  will  con- 
tain G16  seats,  and  the  gallery  32 1.  The  material 
Is  to  be  a gray  stone,  probably  from  Angel  Island, 
the  stones  along  the  corners  having  a reddish 
tinge.  The  cost  will  be  about  20,000  dollars. 

The  Worcester  Model  Dwellings  Associa- 
tion.— The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  has 
just  been  held.  The  association  was  established 
six  years  ago,  to  provide  healthy  and  well-arranged 
dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes,  and  a largo 
quadrangular  block  of  houses  was  accordingly 
erected  in  Cooken-street.  The  report  sets  forth 
that,  in  consequence  of  necessary  repairs  and  the 
incrcjised  rates  paid  upon  houses,  there  was  still  a 
small  balance  against  the  institution,  nor  was  any 
dividend  likely  to  accrue  for  some  time  to  come. 
So  far  as  a return  for  capital  was  concerned,  the 
experiment  had  failed;  but  the  results,  in  a moral 
and  sanitary  point  of  view,  h.ad  been  most  satis- 
factory. All  the  houses  had  been  full  during  the 
year,  and  the  conclnct  of  the  tenants  good,  the 
arrears  of  rent  not  being  more  than  two  guineas. 
Only  three  deaths,  in  a population  of  131,  had 
taken  place  duritig  the  year,  of  which  two  were 
from  decline,  and  one  from  extreme  old  age. 

Pdbxic  Parks  and  Playgrounds  — The  new 
act,  now  in  force,  provides  for  local  improvements 
beneficial  to  tlie  health  and  comfort  of  the  people. 
The  ratep-iyers  of  any  parish  maintaining  its  own 
poor,  the  population  of  which,  according  to  the 
last  account,  exceeds  500  persons,  may  purchase 
or  lease  lauds,  and  accept  gifts  or  grants  of  land, 
for  the  purpo£3  of  forming  any  public  walk,  exer- 
cise-, ?:^’l»Tay  ground,  and  to  levyvatts  for  main- 
taining the  same,  and  for  the  removal  of  any 
nuisance  or  obstruction  to  the  free  use  or  enjoy- 
ment thereof,  and  for  improving  any  open  walk 
or  footpath,  or  placing  convenient  scats  or  shelter 
from  rain,  and  for  other  purposes  of  a similar 
nature.  The  act  may  be  adopted  in  boroughs. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  act  a meeting  of  the 
ratepayers  is  to  take  place  to  make  a separate 
rate,  and  such  rate  is  to  be  agreed  to  by  a majority 
of  at  least  two-thirds  in  value  of  the  ratepayers 
assembled.  Previous  to  any  such  rate  being  im- 
posed a sum  in  amount  not  less  than  one-half  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  such  proposed  improvements 
shall  have  been  raised  by  private  subscription  or 
donation.  The  rate  is  not  to  exceed  si.xpence  in 
the  pound. 


Bucks  ABcnixEcxuRAL  and  Auch.eolooical 
SOCIEXY. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  Newport  Pagnell  on  the  17lh  instant. 
There  was  a crowded  meeting,  and  sixty  new 
members  were  admitted.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  C.  G.  Du  Pro,  M.P.  The  business  of  the 
day  having  been  disposed  of,  a paper,  “On  a 
Double-faced  Brass  in  Stowe  Churcb,  with  a few 
general  Remarks  on  the  Desecration  of  Churches,” 
by  Vice-Admiral  Smyth,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  C. 
Lowndes.  A variety  of  interesting  information 
was  given  in  the  paper  with  regard  to  brasses  and 
monumental  tablets,  the  writer  justly  remarking 
that  every  one  should  be  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  such  memorials.  The  importance  of  the 
careful  preservation  of  monumente  was  illustrated 
by  the  well-known  instance  of  the  value  of  them 
which  occurred  in  the  recent  trials  concerning  the 
Shrewsbury  peerage.  Much  might  be  done  by 
the  churchwardens,  under  the  direction  of  the 
clergy;  and,  with  an  eye  to  tlieir  preservation,  it 
was  advisable  that  all  monuments,  records,  &c., 
should  be  regularly  taken  in  stock.  Good  rubbings 
should  be  taken  of  brasses  and  inscriptions,  as 
much  greater  accuracy  was  by  that  means  ensured. 
Two  papers  were  then  read  by  the  local  secretary, — 
one  “On  Lavendou  Priory,”  and  the  other  “On 
Tickford  Abbey.”  The  museum,  which  was  open 
from  Tuesdaj'  till  Thursd.ay  inclusive,  contained 
many  objects  of  interest,  aud  was  largely  contri- 
buted to  lor  the  occasion. 

Sanixakt  State  of  St.  Helens. — Few  towns 
in  Lancashire  have  progressed  with  greater  ra- 
pidity within  the  last  dozen  years  than  St. 
Helens.  It  is  the  seat  of  numerous  chemical 
works,  copper  works,  foundries,  plate  glass,  sheet 
and  crown  glass,  and  a number  of  bottle  works. 
The  immense  quantities  of  coal  found  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  subsoil  so  prolific  of  good  clay  aud 
sand,  have,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  the  town,  and  the  immerous  works 
around  it.  Mr.  M'Manus,  the  town  surveyor,  by 
order  of  the  commissioners,  has  just  completed  a 
report  on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  town,  and  on 
the  water-works,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
area  within  the  limits  of  the  town  proper  is  about 
630  statute  acres;  the  population  about  23,000 
inhabitants;  but  the  whole  neighbourhood  on  the 
south  and  east  of  the  town  is  densely  inhabited, 
and  studded  with  numevons  works  of  various  de- 
scriptions. Notwithstanding  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  town,  sanitary  works  have  not  been  neglected 
by  the  inhabitants,  tliere  being  at  present  upwards 
of  eleven  miles  of  public  sewers.  Various  modes 
for  deodorizing  sewage  are  pointed  out  in  the  re- 
port. It  does  not  recommend  the  covering  of  the 
brool:  which  runs  through  the  town  and  at  present 
receives  the  drainage  of  the  town  and  surrounding 
district,  comprising  an  area  of  several  thousand 
acres.  Within  the  town  limits  there  are  seven 
miles  of  adopted  streets,  and  seven  miles  unadopted. 
The  report  enters  at  some  length  into  the  mode  of 
cleansing  streets,  backyards,  courts,  and  passages, 
with  examples  of  the  methods  of  street-cleansing 
resorted  to  at  various  other  towns.  The  water- 
works report  states  that  to  meet  the  requirements 
consequent  on  the  rapid  growth  of  the  place,  more 
reservoir  space  should  be  secured ; that  twelve 
times  the  area  of  the  present  reservoirs  would  be 
wanted  to  secure  the  rainfall  due  to  the  water- 
shed of  the  district.  There  is  a total  of  upwards 
of  twenty  miles  of  water-pipes. 

TEKDEES 

For  new  chapel,  Wokingham,  Berks.  Messrs.  Poiilton 
& Woodman,  architects,  Reading 


j£-2,on9  10  6 

1.976  13  9 

1,826  3 6 


Lecture-room. 
..^•152  6 9 
. US  16  9 


148  6 11 
127  12  6 
i addition  to  the 


Lewis 
Marti) 

Gray 

Cooper  ... 

Sheppard 1,698  0 0 .. 

Orton&ChiJd  1,649  0 0 ... 

Matthews....  1,547  0 0 .. 

Wells  (aced.)  1,470  0 0 ... 

[Materials  from  the  present  chapel, 
above.] 


For  a cottage,  at  Crnokham-common,  Hants.  Messrs. 
Tress  & Chambers,  architects ; — 

Stevens  & Co .^1,369  10  0 

Char'ton 981  10  0 

Martin,  including  plate  glass 

(accepted) 993  10  0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises,  Rohert’s- 
mews,  Hampstead-road.  Mr.  J.  Tanner,  architect.  Quan- 
titie.s  supplied : — 

Axford&Co s^Sl.S  0 0 

Mann 609  0 0 

Elston 499  14  0 

Turner  & Sons 499  0 0 

Pitman  458  0 0 

Airey  & Bellingham 450  0 0 

Taylor 415  0 0 

Sweet 405  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a parochial  infant  school,  at  St. 
Barnabas,  Homerton.  Mr.  Edmeston,  architect.  Quan- 
titles  not  supplied : — 

Ashby  & Sons J^’736  0 0 

Perry 665  0 0 

Lawrence 675  0 0 

Norris,  Brothers 487  0 0 

For  repairs  to  the  exterior  of  the  church  of  St.  Augus- 

tine, London.  Messrs.  Tress  & Chambers,  architects ; — 

Axford&Co j^540  0 0 

Hutchinson .540  0 n 

Willis 434  9 6 

Pearse  427  0 0 

Holmes 425  0 0 

Brown  & Co 350  0 0 

For  new  school?,  Ewell.  Messrs.  Allen,  Snooke,  & 
Stock,  architects 

Holland ^€'3,500  0 0 

Myers ;t,3i:o  0 0 

Hail 3,231  0 0 

Robinson  2,929  0 0 

Rider  2,780  0 0 

For  new  house,  stables,  &c.,  Weybridge  : — 

Seagravc  i£’3,o6o  0 0 

Macey 2,970  0 0 

Myers 2,850  0 0 

Patman  2.086  0 0 

Scott  2,493  0 0 

For  new  oflices,  Wellington-strcet,  Strand.  Mr. 
Withers,  architect: — 

Holland ^3,237  0 0 

Myers 2,824  0 0 

Rowland  2,760  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Buscot  Park,  Oxon. 
Mr.  Cuiidy,  architect ; — 

Glasscock *'l6,250  0 0 

Mansfield  14,200  0 0 

I'Anson  13,729  0 0 

Holland  13,565  0 0 

Myers  11,967  0 u 

Trollope  ll,01S  0 0 

For  the  restoration  of  Newton  Church,  Glamorgan. 
Me.ssrs.  Prichard  & Seddon,  architects ; — 

Rees  & Roderick ^935  0 0 

Jarvis 654  18  0 

James 610  0 0 

For  alteration  and  new  shop-front,  King's  Head,  New- 
ington. Mr.  Wm.  Nunn,  architect: — 

Gallienne  -6’37-t  0 0 

Wills  253  0 0 

Day 225  0 0 

Bennett  (accepted) 220  0 0 

For  farmhouse  and  outbuilding,  at  Stoke  Lacy,  Here- 
fordshire. Mr.  Kempson,  architect: 

Leighton  j6’2,342  0 0 

Bowers  1,551  0 0 

Nott 1,300  0 0 

For  building  two  houses,  at  South  Norwood.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Dailies,  architect.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Penny ^\,56o  0 0 

Henshaw  3,448  0 0 

Thompson 1,424  0 0 

Harding 1,300  0 0 

For  building  warehouse,  for  Mr.  Sheppard,  Borough. 
Mr.  Wade,  architect:— 

Downs  ^^1,433  0 0 

Fowler  1,417  0 0 

Carter 1,395  0 0 

Coleman 1.393  0 0 

For  building  eight  cottages,  at  Hereford.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Evins,  architect:— 

Morgan ^670  0 0 

Mason  65O  0 0 

Lee  (accepted) 640  0 0 


For  Geliy  Gaer  Parsonage,  Glamorgan.  Messrs. 
Prichard  & Seddon,  diocesan  architects.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Charles  Poland;— 

Griffiths,  Newport ^^1,130  0 0 

Moore 1,120  0 0 

Griffiths,  Cardiff 1,100  0 i) 

Parry 9S2  0 0 

Bolt  (accepted)  950  0 0 

For  painting,  &c.,  Hanover  Chapel,  Peckham.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Stapelcou,  jun.,  architect ; — 

Fennell .1^178  0 0 

Brighton  170  0 0 

Chamberlain  146  0 0 

Smith 137  0 0 

Gates 120  0 0 

For  Barn,«ley  sewerage  works.  Contract  No.  2.  Mr. 
Johu  Richardson,  engineer: — 

Buxton  .^■1,650  0 0 

Mo.xon  1,585  0 0 

Robinson  1,530  0 0 

Rnyds  & Whittle  (accepted)  ..  1,215  0 u 

Barker  625  0 0 


For  sundry  alterations  at  the  Grand  Junction  Arms, 
Praed- street,  Paddington,  for  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury, 
fit  Buxton  ; quantities  supplied  ;— 

Scott  j^7l3  0 0 

Brake 680  0 0 

Stoner 632  0 0 

Marr  (accepted)  62t  17  0 
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Bainblivr/ ; JBroadlnirsf,  Sussex. 

ROADHUEST  (^ye  were 
told)  “was  the  residence 
of  the  excellent  Arch- 
bishop Leighton  : it  was 
a good  house  once,  but 
there  is  nothing  left  now 
worth  seeing.”  “Don’t 
take  their  word  for  it,” 
said  an  enthusiastic 
friend,  who  knows  that 
things  are  sometimes 
visible  long  after  they 
have  disappeared,  if 
looked  for  with  the 
mind  and  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  eyes.  “ Let 
us  see  for  ourselves.” 
And  so  being  hard-by, 
and  the  sun  at  last 
smiling,  an  event  in 
England,  we  went.  It 
certainly  is  agreeable  to 
be  able  to  say  with 
something  like  truth, — 

“ ’Tis  summer,  joyous 
summer  time ! 
lu  noisy  towns  no  more 
abide ; 

The  earth  is  full  of  radiant 
things, 

Of  gleaming  flowers  and 
glancing  wings, 

Beauty  and  joy  on  every 
side.” 

We  have  not  yet  full  summer,  but  it  promises 
to  come  ; and  when  it  does  come  we  shall  enjoy 
it  the  more  for  its  coyness. 

Eeaching  Broadhurst,  we  found  it  quite 
true  that  comparatively  little  is  to  be  seen 
there  ; but  it  has  many  points  of  interest,  and 
is  full  of  suggestiveness.  A poet  asks, — 

" Hast  thou  not  oft,  in  unfrequented  ground, 

A region  full  of  wild  enchantment  found, 

Which  stays  your  steps  j and  e’en  when  left  behind. 
With  its  sweet  memories  cheers  the  pensive  roind>” 

Now  Broadhumt  is  not  a region  of  “ wild 
enchantment;”  nevertheless  it  “stays  your 
steps,”  for  it  speaks  of  man’s  labour  and  cave 
which  have  been  useless  ; of  hopes,  and  fears, 
and  aftections  that  have  passed  away  ; and  of 
the  ever-enduring  bountifulness  of  Nature, 
ever  fresh,  ever  varying.  Nature,  it  may  truly 
be  said,  is  preserved  by  her  elements  in  a 
perpetual  youth  : and  so  this  earth  will  never 
want  her  worshippers.  Again,  although  not 
ancient,  Broadhurst  is  old  : and  antiquity  gives 
a charm  to  the  commonest  things.  Objects  seen 
through  the  haze  of  centuries  are  increased  in 
importance,  refined,  and  made  picturesque. 
Time  the  healer.  Time  the  avenger,  may  also  be 
called  Time  the  consecrater. 

The  name  itself  is  suggestive.  Hurst,  or 
Iiyrst,  as  any  dictionary  shows,  signified 
amongst  our  Saxon  progenitors  a forest  or 
grove,  and  when  we  hear  of  this  Broadhurst, 
and  of  Hawkhurst,  and  Wakchurst  (quaint  old 
house),  and  Buckhurst,  aud  Ashurst  and 
Crowhurst,  andPenshurst  and  Goudhurst,  and 
Ticehurst  and  Hurst  Monceux,  and  Hurst 
Pierpoint,  the  leafy,  and,  moreover,  stumpy 
condition  of  this  part  of  pleasant  Sussex  : 
county  is  pretty  plainly  indicated. 

Broadhurst  (or  more  properly  Bradhurst, 
but  we  retain  its  now  usual  title),  was  built  by  ; 
Pilchard  Michelborne,  in  the  early  part  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign.  The  family  resided  here 
till  his  grandson,  Sir  Richard  Michelborne, 
having  married  a Campion,  of  Combwell,  re- 
moved to  Stanraer,  about  the  year  1610. 
Broadhurst  was  then  let  to  the  Lightmakers, 
and  Edward  of  that  name  married  Archbishop 
Leighton’s  only  sister,  Saphira,  whicli  led  to 
Leighton’s  residence  there. 

Robert  Leighton,  in  troublous  times,  gained  a 
reputation  for  piety,  ability,  and  moderation. 
Amongst  other  anecdotes  of  him  one  is  recorded 
which  is  characteristic.  The  Scottish  clergy,  it 


appears,  were  occasionally  asked  in  their  assem- 
blies, “ Whether  they  preached  to  the  times  ?” 
W^hen  the  inquiry  was  put  to  Leighton,  he 
said,  “ "While  all  my  brethren  preach  to  the 
times,  suffer  me  to  preach  about  eternity.” 
When  toleration  was  better  endured  than  it 
had  been,  be  accepted  the  archbishopric  of 
Glasgow.  Contention,  however,  .still  prevailed, 
so  he  resigned  his  office,  and  retired  to  Broad- 
hurst, where  he  died  in  1G84.  Bishop  Burnet 
bears  testimony  to  bis  power  as  a preacher. 
During  Leighton’s  sermons,  he  writes,  “ I never 
once  saw  a wandering  eye.”  Of  how  many 
divines  can  this  be  said  now-a-days.  Leighton 
was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Horsted  Keynes, 
close  by,  where  until  lately  his  name  was  re- 
corded by  a slab  only.  Now,  however,  there 
is  an  altar-tomb  to  bis  fragrant  memory,  out- 
side the  church,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chan- 
cel. In  this  church,  it  will  be  remembered  by 
our  readers,  there  is  a miniature,  cross-legged 
effigy  of  a knight  in  mail,  concerning  which 
something  has  been  written.  It  is  a cross- 
church, and  the  body  of  it  is  Early  English, 
but  the  tower  at  the  junction  of  the  nave  and 
chancel  is  that  of  the  Norman  church  which 
preceded  this,  and  retains  the  small  semi-circular 
arches  below  that  opened  into  the  nave  and 
transept.  The  transept  of  the  later  church  is 
built  to  the  west  of  the  old  one. 

When  Leighton  lived  at  Broadhurst  it  was 
a good  house  ; — one  of  those  of  which  Mrs. 
Hemans  sings, — 

“ The  stately  homes  of  England, 

IIow  beautiful  they  stand  ! 

Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O’er  all  the  pleasant  land.” 

But  it  fell  into  decay,  and  being  too  large  for 
a fann-bouse,  was  partially  taken  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  A portion,  how- 
ever, still  remains  ; and  the  foundations  of  the 
centre  and  destroyed  wing,  as  well  as  the  stately 
terraces,  can  still  be  seen.  The  part  left,  which 
shows  some  bold  chimney  shafts, — stone  below 
and  brick  above, — includes  the  kitchen  with  its 
yawning  fireplace  and  crane-suspended  caul- 
dron. One  bettermost  room  is  panelled,  and 
there  are  some  plain  stone  chimney-pieces  of 
the  original  period.  The  stairs  of  this  portion 
are  of  whole-timber  squared,  and  the  necessity 
of  self-protection  (in  the  absence  of  the  rural 
police)  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  on  the  stair- 
case at  different  heights  of  weighty  wooden 
flaps  which  close  the  whole  opening,  can  be  ■ 
secured  by  bars  when  down,  and  would  resist 
a powerful  attack.  The  chief  charm  of  the 
place,  however,  is  certainly  outside. 

“ In  every  garden,”  says  Sir  W.  Temple, 
“four  things  are  necessary  to  be  provided, — 
flowei’s,  fruit,  shade,  and  water  ; and  whoever 
lays  out  a garden  without  all  these,  must  not 
pretend  to  it  in  any  perfection.” 

These,  it  is  evident,  were  all  provided  at 
Broadhurst.  The  general  aspect  of  the  terraced 
ground  recalls  strikingly  Bacon,  and  his  essay 
“Of  Gardens.”  “The  garden  is  best  to  be 
square,”  saitb  he,  “ encompas.scd  on  all  the 
four  sides  with  a stately  arched  hedge,”  the 
hedge  raised  up  ou  a bank,  “not  steep,  but 
gently  slope,  of  some  6 foot,  set  all  with 
flowers.”  What  we  have  before  us  coidd  not 
be  described  more  correctly  than  with  these 
words.  And  then  at  the  side  there  are  “some  fair 
alleys”  to  give  a full  shade,  aud  at  the  end 
there  is  what  he  further  asks  for, — “a  mount 
of  some  pretty  height,  leaving  the  wall  of  the 
enclosure  breast  high,  to  look  abroad  into  the 
fields.”  At  the  opposite  corner  to  the  mount, 
aud  on  the  terrace,  we  find  what  was  once  and 
might  easily  be  made  again  a delicious  summer 
bouse,  formed  with  yew  trees,  tall  and  graceful, 
and  admitting  a beautifully  attempered  light. 
It  is  sadly  desecrated  just  now,  and  needs  the 
care  of  some  lover  of  the  beautiful. 

Beyond  are  the  fish-ponds.  The  strict 
observance  of  Lent  and  other  fasts  in  early 
times,  induced  a great  consumption  of  fish. 
In  ancient  accounts  remaining,  enormous 
quantities  are  entered  as  having  been  bought 
for  use  in  English  houses.  Even  after  the 
Reformation  fish  was  greatly  eaten.  Neces- 
sarily, therefore,  in  the  days  before  railways 
and  maiigel-wurzcll  were,  fish-])onds,  the  nests 
especially  of  carp  and  tench,  were  indis- 
pensable adjuncts  of  a good  residence,  and 


these  are  not  wanting  at  Broadhurst.  There 
would  seem  to  have  been  several,  with  one 
pool,  perhaps,  for  bathing.  Just  such  a cool 
retreat  as  Thomson’s  Musidora  sought,  when, 

" W'arm  in  her  check  the  sultry  season  glow’d, 

And,  robed  in  loose  array,  she  came  to  bathe 
Her  fervent  limbs  in  the  refresliiug  stream.” 

Our  ramble  of  pen,  however,  has  lasted  long 
enough  ; but  before  we  stop  we  will  venture 
on  the  suggestion,  that  Broadhurst  should 
again  be  made  into  a tasteful  residence. 

Englishmen  seem  to  have  a natural  love  for 
trees,  fields,  and  flowers,  and  catch  at  the  firat 
opportunity  to  possess  a greenery  of  their 
own,  whether  it  be  the  overlooked  and  wall- 
bounded  parallelogram  of  the  suburban 
“semi-detached,”  or,  happier  fate,  a thousand 
acres  in  a ring-fence.  It  would  be  easy  at 
Broadhurst  to  get  the  agreeabilities  of  auticxuity 
without  long  waiting. 

Old  growing  trees  in  a desired  spot  are  amongst 
the  few  things  that  money  cannot  produce. 
Castles  may  be  raised,  ruins  may  be  run  up, 
bills  will  arise,  and  rivers  may  be  led  to  follow 
fresh  courses  aud  flow  to  the  newly-built  walls 
at  the  drawing  of  a cheque ; but  the  leafy 
monarclis  of  the  wood  are  not  to  be  had  iu 
that  wise ; all  the  wealth  of  Threadneedle- 
street  cannot  conjure  up  a grove  of  oaks  ; it 
must  be  Avaited  for  or  gone  to. 

Sussex  is  very  different  now  from  what  it 
was.  Dr.  John  Burton,  iu  his  Latin  and  Greek 
Iter  Siissa'icnse,*  gives  a lively  idea  of  the 
inaccessibility  of  Sussex  a hundred  years  ago. 
He  cannot  speak  often  enough  of  Sussex  mud, 
and  suggests  as  a reason  why  “ the  women  and 
all  other  animals  [polite  pundit]  are  so  long- 
legged  in  Sussex,”  that  pulling  the  feet  out  of 
so  much  mud  by  the  strength  of  the  ancle 
stretches  the  muscles  and  lengthens  the  bones! 
Sussex  indeed,  he  says,  in  another  part, 
bemg  so  hard  to  ride  or  drive  through,  has 
earned  a bad  name  in  this  respect,  and  passed 
into  a proverb,  so  that  any  difficulty  hard  to 
get  through  may  be  called  “ the  Sussex  bit  of 
the  road  ! ” It  is  clear,  in  fact,  that  Sussex, 
until  recently,  was  an  unapproachable  and 
uncivilized  place.  Thanks  to  the  locomotive, 
however,  nous  avons  changd  tout  ccia,  and 
many  of  its  nooks  and  corner’s  and  beautiful 
elevations  are  becoming  occupied.  Neverthe- 
less, as  everything  depends  on  the  frame  of  mind 
in  which  a place  is  viewed,  and  what  may  be 
called  the  motive-power  in  the  viewer,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  all  would  not  be  so  much 
interested  with  Broadhurst  as  we  have  been. 


ON  HEALTHY  DWELLINGS,  AND  PRE- 
VAILING SANITARY  DEFECTS  IN  THE 
HOMES  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES.! 

lADLES’  SANITAHY  associatiok. 

Having  considered  that  which  is  local  and  that 
which  is  structural,  I come  now  to  notice  that 
which  is  in  the  main,  though  not  wholly,  dependent 
on  the  occupants  themselves,  to  constitute  a 
healthy  dwelling,  external  and  internal  cleanliness, 
and  a proper  use  of  structural  arrangements. 

E.xternal  cleanliness,  which  includes  the  clean- 
ing away  of  all  dirt  and  refuse,  as  well  as  the 
scavenging  the  streets,  must  in  towns  be  provided 
by  the  local  authorities,  and  every  clearance  ought 
to  be  with  sufficient  frequency  to  prevent  any  ac- 
cumulation in  the  dwellings. 

The  most  suitable  provis’on  for  rendering  a 
dwelling  dry,  or  for  its  efficient  ventilation,  will 
not  secure  the  health  of  the  occupants,  if  there 
be,  either  around  or  within  the  abode,  an  accumu- 
lation of  dirt,  whether  in  a solid  or  liquid  state. 
Houses  may,  to  all  appearance,  be  very  desirable 
dwellings,  but  if  there  be  defective  drainage,  or 
cesspools  within  their  precincts,  or  unti’apped  and 
foul  sinks,  there  is  no  safety  for  the  inmates. 
Nor  can  the  close  proximity  of  8tables,]and  of  dung- 
heaps,  their  indispensable  adjuncts,  be  a matter  of 
such  indiflerence  as  might  be  supposed  from  the 
practice  so  prevalent  in  the  most  wealthy  parts  of 
the  metropolis,  one  inevitable  effect  of  which  is, 
that  in  the  summer  many  windows  which 
should  be  opened  for  ventilation,  remain  closed, 
in  order  to  exclude  the  noxious  fumes  of  the 
stables. 

Neglect  of  sanitary  laws  is  as  much  manifested 

• Learnedly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Blaaiiw  in  Sussex 
Archaeological  Collections,”  vol.  viii. 
t Seep.  •ir4.  By  Mr.  H.  Robeits,  F.S.A. 
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in  iLe  country  as  it  is  in  towns  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, not  less  than  it  is  in  England.  It  would  be 
easy  to  point  to  spots  where  the  air  is  unrivalled 
for  pxirity,  and  the  scenery  around  of  surpassing 
beauty;  and  yet  such  are  the  accumulations  about 
the  dwellings  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  enter  the 
doors  without  wading  through  a stream  of  filth, 
alike  oflensive  to  the  sight  and  to  the  smell.  Can 
it  be  matter  of  surprise  if  such  violations  of  the 
known  laws  by  which  God  regulates  the  he.alth  of 
his  creatures,  be  visited  with  sickness  and  pre- 
mature death  ? With  equal  certainty  as  to  the 
issue,  we  may  predict  that  those  who  live  in  close 
proximity  to  black  and  stagnant  pools,  to  foul 
ditches,  or  to  sluggish  open  drains,  will  periodi- 
cally suli'er  from  fever  or  dysentery,  as  we  do 
that  the  house  iu  flames  will  he  consumed,  if  the 
distructive  element  bo  not  extinguished,  or  that 
the  neglected  garden  will  be  overrun  with  weeds 
and  become  a wilderness. 

In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  all  that,  as  matter 
of  daily  routine,  concerns  their  cleanliness,  and 
their  ventilation,  is  in  the  main,  left  to  the  cave  of 
servants ; and  often  through  their  ignorance, 
rather  than  their  culpable  neglect,  the  health  of 
the  family,  and  especially  that  of  the  younger 
children,  is  very  seriously  injured,  without  the 
slightest  apprehension  as  to  the  cause. 

Were  it  necessary,  numerous  instances  might 
he  cited  in  proof  of  a fact  which  is  calculated  to 
arouse  even  the  most  self-indulgent,  and  to  induce 
them  to  co-opei-ate  in  the  dillusion  of  sanitary 
knowledge  for  their  own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of 
their  neighbours  and  dependents.  To  such  per- 
sons the  study  of  much  that  is  contained  in  Sliss 
Nightingale’s  instructive  notes  on  nursing,  might 
be  of  great  advantage;  and  I could  earnestly 
desire  that  in  a suitably  abridged  form,  tho  valu- 
able practical  directions  with  which  it  abounds, 
were  widely-circulated  amongst  female  servants, 
who  would,  doubtless,  receive  with  merited  atten- 
tion, the  instruction  of  a lady  whose  name  is  so 
universally  known  and  respected. 

Amongst  the  middle  classes,  many  would  con- 
tribute less  grudgingly  than  they  now  do  to  the 
cost  of  public  sanitary  improvemeuts,  and  even 
urge  their  extension,  if  they  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  health ; whilst  they 
could  not  fail  of  deriving  especial  benefit  them- 
selves from  a practical  knowlodgeof  such  of  them  ns 
relate  to  in-door  life,  whether  it  be  that  of  the 
dwelling-house,  the  manufactory,  or  the  work- 
shop: in  all  of  these  the  advantages  of  cleanliness 
and  good  ventilation,  are  of  paramount  import- 
ance, whilst  in  each  case  the  same  general  rules 
arc  applicable.  Tliere  are,  indeed,  but  few  places 
where  proper  ventilation  is  more  needed  than  it  is 
in  those  hives  of  human  industry,  where  large 
numbers  of  working  people  congregate  for  many 
successive  hours,  partly  by  gas-light,  which  in 
itself  greatly  vitiates  the  air. 

Descending  to  the  lower  stratum  of  the  social  edi- 
fice, we  cannot  doubt,  that  a knowledge  of  the  inti- 
mate connection  which  exists  between  physical  suf- 
feringand  the  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  house,  or  in 
the  person,  would  he  instrumental  in  restraining 
many  who  gradually  yield  themselves  up  to  habits 
which  endina  reckless  fatuity, and  lead  them  to  the 
beer  or  tho  ^irit  shop,  for  the  means  of  stimulat- 
ing their  enfeebled  energies,  or  of  satisfying  the 
craving  produced  by  the  want  of  pure  air.  Tlie 
first  step  in  the  downward  course  usually  begins 
with  want  of  cleanliness;  disease  and  vice  follow 
in  succession. 

Tho  difficulties  with  which  working  people 
have  to  contend  in  regard  to  their  dwellings,  in 
most  thickly  populated  towns,  .are  very  great.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  social  or  political  grievance  in 
the  removal  of  which  thej'  are  more  deeply  inte- 
rested than  they  are  in  being  freed  from  the  hard- 
ship of  having  to  live  iu  the  midst  of  filth,  foul 
air,  and  pestilential  exhalations.  The  organization 
of  such  an  agitation  amongst  them  as  would  lead 
to  their  feeling  how  much  they  are  concerned  in 
all  the  essentials  of  a healthy  existence,  is  heartily 
to  be  desired.  To  such  an  agitation,  as  was  said 
by  the  Eight  lion.  Win.  Cowper,  at  the  late 
meeting  on  social  science  held  in  Bradford,  “a  cry 
fora  new  charter  might  succeed,  and  certainly 
would  not  be  treated  with  disdain,  if  the  five 
points  of  that  new  charter  were  to  be  pure  air, 
pure  water,  good  drainage,  unadulterated  food, 
and  open  spares  for  exercise.”  To  which  I should 
desire  that  “healthy  dwellings”  were  added,  as  a 
right  which  those  who  cannot  protect  themselves, 
are  entitled  to  claim  at  the  liands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, on  precisely  tlie  same  ground  as  the  com- 
mimity  at  large  seek  protection  from  fraudulent 
weights  and  adulterated  food.  “As  yet  the 
necessity  of  protecting  life  from  the  influence  of 
poisonous  dwellings  has  not  practically  been  ac- 
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knowledged,  though  the  principle  is  in  the  statute 
book.” 

The  striking  contrast  which  the  homes  of  large 
masses  of  our  working  population  present  to  all 
that  is  essential  in  a healthy  dwelling,  renders 
them  not  only  a painful  study,  but  also  a just 
cause  for  national  humiliation.*  I have  felt  it  to 
be  such  when  endeavouring  on  the  Continent  to 
press  attention  to  those  sanitary  amelior-ations 
which  are  in  all  countries  so  greatly  needed.  It 
is  true  that  England  has  taken  the  lead  in  asso- 
ciated practical  eJlbrts  for  the  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  classGs.f  and  that,  for 
several  years  past.  Individual  efibrts  have  been 
made  by  some  of  the  most  exalted  in  station  and 
social  position.  Legislative  measures  have  also 
been  adopted  with  the  same  end  in  view;  but 
these  being  chiefly  of  a permissive  character,  but 
little,  comparatively,  has  been  effected  iu  pro- 
ducing any  marked  improvement  in  the  domicili- 
ary state  of  the  masses  of  our  working  population 
in  towns;  if  we  except  the  state  of  the  common 
lodging  houses,  which,  under  the  operation  of  a 
compulsaiory  Act,  have  been  very  greatly  im- 
proved. 

No  words  of  mine  can  so  vividly  present  a true 
picture  of  the  scenes  which  may  he  witnessed 
within  a short  distance  of  our  own  doors,  as  those 
of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  a preface  to  the 
published  report  of  a very  remarkable  address 
lately  delivered  by  his  lordship  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  “ The  domiciliary  state  of  whole  legions 
of  our  fellow  citizens  has  been  with  me,  for  some 
time,  a subject  of  observation  and  inquiry:  and 
I do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  it  lies  at  the  root 
of  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  mischiefs  that  we 
seek  to  redress.  Not  only  the  actual  dwelling, 
hut  the  situation  of  it,  the  character  physical  and 
structural  of  the  locality,  whether  it  be  street,  or 
court,  or  alley,  or  some  deep,  dark,  and  poisonous 
recess,  never  penetrated,  except  by  its  own  wild 
and  unknown  inhabitants,  must  be  included  within 
the  term  ' domiciliary  state;’  and  in  those  places, 
— low,  narrow,  with  a death-like  darkness,  imper- 
vious to  light  or  air  (the  work  of  greedy  specula- 
tors uncontrolled  by  law) — are  aggregated  all  the 
fearful  Influences  that  breed  evil,  and  neutralize 
good  wherever  it  seeks  to  establish  n footing 
among  those  noglectid  classes.  Fever  aud  dis- 
ease of  every  kind  prevail:  a pcor  standard  of 
physical  strength,  the  result  of  the  fetid  atmo- 
sphere they  inhale  by  day  and  by  night,  deprives 
them  of  power  to  do  able-bodied  work ; while 
loss  of  energy  and  depression  of  spirits  drive 
them  to  seek  life  and  support  in  vice  and  intoxi- 
cation.” 

“ Their  modes  of  existence  are  sometimes  diame- 
trically opposite.  A large  mass  is  found  in  the 
perpetual  din  and  whirl  of  close-packed  multi- 
tudes. A smaller,  in  the  remote  and  silent 
retreats  of  filth  and  pestilence  (through  which 
no  thoroughfare  passes),  dwells  iu  a kind  of 
savage  solitude,  seldom  einergivighy  day  from  their 
hiding-places,  and  rarely  visited.  But  whether 
iu  great  or  small  numbers,  whether  in  the  most 
active  or  the  most  tranquil  quarters,  all  are 
equally  shut  out  from  the  possibility  of  domestic 
lil'c.  A dnzeu  families  in  a single  bouse,  tliougb 
barely  sufficient  for  two ; as  many  individuals  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  in  a single  room,  the 
common  .and  only  place  for  cooking,  washing,  and 
sleeping;  tho  want  of  fresh  air,  the  defect  of 
water,  of  every  decency,  and  of  every  comfort, 
give  proof  enough.  We  need  not  wonder  ivhy 
the  gin-shop  and  the  tap-room  are  frequented; 
why  the  crime  of  incest  is  so  rife ; why  children 
are  ragged  and  ignorai\t,  and  the  honest  dignity 
of  the  working  man’s  home  degraded  or  forgotten. 
These  poor  people,  by  no  fault  of  their  own — for 
they  did  not  create  the  evil,  nor  can  they  remedy 
it — .arc  plunged  into  a social  state  which  is 
alike  dishonourable  and  unsafe  to  our  common 
country.” 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  evils  which, 
thus  photographed  by  a master  hand,  present  so 

• A well-known  American  writer  says  of  England, — 
“ The  iiaoper  lives  better  than  the  free  labourer,  the  thief 
better  than  the  pauper,  and  the  transported  felon  better 
than  the  one  under  iniprisoiiment.”— a contrast  wliich 
canid  not  have  been  drawn  until,  tlirough  the  philanthro- 
pic labours  of  Howard,  “the  gaol  Jever”  had  been 
banished  from  the  precincts  of  our  prisons.  We  learn 
now.  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Brixton  Prison,  that, 
in  1S57,  whilst  the  needlewomen  of  London  died  at  the 
annual  rate  of  3-1  in  I, non,  the  death  rateof  female  prison- 
ers, who  were  healthy  on  ihcir  admission  into  that  prison, 
was  for  the  same  period,  only  13-6  per  thousand,— a rate 
singularly  coincident  with  that  in  the  model  lodging- 
houses  01  London  to  which  I have  referred. 

t In  a paper  on  the  “ Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of 
the  Labouring  Classes,”  which  is  published  in  the  trans- 
actioms  of  the  Xatioii.il  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  .Science,  at  the  meeting  held  in  I.ivcr]>ool.  1856, 1 
have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  efforts  made  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  on  those  in  other  countries. 
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dark  a picture*  of  human  wretchedness,  only  exist 
in  the  metropolis, f I will  give  two  or  three 
examples  of  the  state  of  things  in  our  provincial 
towns,  after  first  quoting  from  a recently-published 
work  by  a lady  whose  Christian  efforts  have 
brought  her  much  into  personal  contact  ivith  'a 
western  suburb  of  the  metropolis.  My  own  ob- 
servations lead  me  to  know  that  her  experience 
is  but  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  met  with  in 
many  other  spots  round  London. 

Mrs.  Bayly,  in  “Eagged  Homes,  and  Howto 
Mend  Them,”  justly  says, — “ One  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  which  meet  those  who  are  striving  to 
improve  the  homes  of  the  poor  is  the  construction 
of  dwellings.  There  are  whole  streets  of  houses 
in  this  neighbourhood  whose  appearance  gh’es 
you  the  idea  that  they  were  Ofigiiiully  designed 
for  a higher  class  of  people  ; and  yet  the  builder 
naust  liavc  known  tb.at  tbd  supply  of  such  houses 
was  already  much  beyond  the  demand,  and  that 
if  let  at  all,  the  inmates  must  he  poor.  Nothing, 
however,  adapts  them  for  this  class  of  inhabitants. 
Five  or  six  families  may  occasionally  be  found  in 
one  such  house,  with  no  more  provision  for  health, 
comfort,  and  decency,  than  ought  to  be  made  for 
each  one.  The  houses  professedly  erected  for  the 
poor  are  still  more  deficient.  They  are  sometimes 
built  below  the  level  of  the  road,  so  that  the 
drainage  is  to  them,  instead  of  from  them.  The 
basements  are  consequently  fearfully  damp,  and 
the  whole  atmosphere  in  every  part  of  the  house 
is  impregnated  with  the  effluvia  from  the  stagnant 
sewage. 

“ The  materials  used  in  buildings  are  so  bad, 
and  the  workmanship  so  inferior,  that  the  floors 
are  always  loose,  and  every  thing  seems  constantly 
getting  out  of  order.  We  have  whole  streets  of 
small  six-roomed  houses,  let  out  entirely  to  the 
poor;  so  that  three  families  frequently  live  in  one 
house.  Tliere  is  no  outlet  to  the  air  at  the  hack 
of  these  clwelUngs,  either  hy  door  or  ly  tcindotc. 
One  long  blank  wall  is  all  that  is  to  be  seen. 
Frequent  illness  prevails  among  the  inhabitants  of 
these  streets,  and  I can  never  forget  the  scenes 
presented  there  during  the  visitation  of  the 
cholera.” 

After  mentioning  a case  of  horror,  alas!  too 
much  like  others  frequently  occurring  in  these  in- 
human abodes,  .and  which,  if  they  were  only  repre- 
sented in  wax,  as  the  ravages  of  the  plague  are  iu 
the  museum  at  Florence,  we  should  turn  away  from 
them  with  a shudder,  and  never  forget  them  ; the 
writer  depicts  with  so  much  feeling  and  clearness 
the  necessary  results  of  a state  of  things  which, 
those  who  have  long  thought  on  the  subject  are  in- 
creasingly convinced  can  be  remedied  by  no  other 
means  than  such  Government  interference  as 
would  effectually  counteract  the  reckless  ignorance 
and  the  heartless  cupidity  of  the  owners  of  such 
property,  that  I cannot  abstain  from  quoting 
another  passage.  “ I sat  down,  as  soon  as  I 
reached  home,  aud  wrote  a letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Times,  describing  the  scenes  I had  witnessed 
that  morning,  calling  bis  attention  particularly  to 
the  construction  of  those  bouses;  aud  then  asked, 
in  the  bitterness  of  my  heart,  if,  with  all  our 
extensive  and  costly  paraphernalia  of  government, 
nothing  could  be  done  to  stop  this  awful  waste  of 
comfort,  health,  and  life.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  at  once  commended  itself.  The  narrative 
not  only  appeared,  but  w.as  backed  by  every  argu- 
ment and  appeal  that  the  talented  pen  of  the 
editor  could  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  But  there  it 
ended : no  stops  have  been  taken  to  make  the 
construction  of  such  dwellings  contrary  to  the 
law  of  the  land.  Many  fathers,  mothers,  aud 
children,  too,  have  since  died  in  those  streets; 
only  in  these  cases  by  lingering  fever,  instead  of 
by  sudden  cholera.  Surely  the  cries  of  distress 
must  have  ascended  again  and  again,  and  have 
* entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth !’ 

“But  there  is  a still  darker  side  to  this  grievance. 
The  death  of  a few  is  less  calculated  to  excite  our 
compassion,  than  the  miserable,  lingering  exist- 
ence of  the  many.  When  I sec  the  little  boys  and 
girls  playing  before  the  doors,  often  with  crooked 
backs,  or  crooked  limbs,  with  emaciated  forms  aud 
faces,  if  not  with  still  more  unmistakeable  marks 
of  disease,  I cannot  help  thinking — Are  these  hoys 
to  be  our  future  working-men,  upon  whose  sinew 
and  muscle  we  are  to  depend  for  cultivating  our 
soil,  constructing  our  railways,  sinking  our  mines. 


• Must  not  tlic  mere  remembrance  of  such  a picture  as 
this  restrain  us  from  yielding  an  unqualified  assent  to  the 
words  lately  uttered  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  states- 
men—” This  country  is  making  most  wonderful  progress 
in  everything  that  constitutes  national  greatness  and 
prosperity?” 

t The  illustrated  and  very  graphic  descriptions  given 
by  Mr.  Godwin  in  a recent  worh,  entitled  “Town 
Swamps  and  Social  Bridges,”  may  enlighten  those  who 
are  at  all  sceptical  on  this  subject. — H.  R. 
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and  defending  our  country ; and  arc  tliose  girls  to 
be  tbe  naotbers  of  the  next  generation  ? ” 

On  tbe  state  of  the  lower  class  of^dwellmgs  in 
our  we  bavo  tbe  evidence  of  in- 

numerable official  reports.  In  one  of  them  we 
learn  that  “ at  Leycester  tbe  worst  bouses  are  to 
be  found  in  tbe  old  quarters  of  tbe  town;  they 
are  tbe  habitations  of  tbe  working  classes,  and 
the  poor,  and  are  faulty  both  in  arrangement  and 
structure.  For  instance,  there  are  eleven  bouses 
of  one  room  each,  at  first  used  as  pigsties,  but  tbe 
specul.ition  failing,  they  were  converted  into 
dwellings,  each  14  feet  by  10  feet,  and  6 feet 
6 inebes  high,  with  an  average  of  five  persons  in 
each  room. 

Of  Swansea  we  know,  on  tbe  authority  of  the 
mayor,  that  in  a sanitarj'  survey  of  tbe  epidemic 
districts  there  were  found  in  five  consecutive  cot- 
tages in  one  street,  seventeen,  thirteen,  eight,  ten, 
and  twelve  inhabitants  j each  bouse  bad  two  sleep- 
ing apartments,  the  largest,  10  feet  by  8 feet,  the 
other  only  8 feet  by  6 feet,  giving  a total  of  sixty 
inhabitants  shat  up  in  ten  rooms,  not  too  large 
for  the  reqxiirements  of  ten  persons  j and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  some  form  of  disease  was 
always  present. 

In  the  town  of  Hertford,  out  of  294  court-yards 
or  alleys  close  and  confined,  without  entry  from 
the  main  street,  and  mostly  terminated  by  a cul- 
de-sac,  only  thirty-two  have  any  outlets  at  tbe 
back  made  for  ventilation.  Refemng  to  such 
places,  it  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Rawlinson, 
that  “ in  the  towns  formerly  occupied  by  an  agri- 
cultural population,  and  afterwards  adapted  to 
receive  an  increase  of  artisans  and  manufactories, 
it  is  universally  the  custom  to  convert  old  and 
decayed  manor-houses  or  other  buildings  of  any' 
extent  into  a number  of  dwellings;  but  the  requi- 
site attention  to  sewage,  ventilation,  and  other 
accommodation  demanded  by  the  increased  num- 
ber of  inmates  seems  quite  forgotten,  and  they 
are  left  to  make  tbe  best  arrangement  they  can 
for  themselves,  when,  in  fact,  the  most  careful 
supervision  should  be  exercised  by  tbe  proprietors. 
In  another  report,  the  same  gentleman,  alter 
naming  ten  northern  towns,  say.®,  “There  are 
blocks  of  houses  and  tenements  which  no  remedial 
measures  can  ever  mako  healthy  dwellings,  be- 
cause the  construction  prevents  free  ventilation, 
and  the  sun  can  never  shine  within  the  crowded 
area,  or  even  tbe  light  of  day  break  the  continu- 
ous night  in  which  many  of  the  poor  at  present 
exist.” 

The  physical  result  of  such  a state  of  things, 
wherever  found,  has  been  already  spoken  of,  and 
may  be  illustrated  by  a single  example,  taken 
from  the  Report  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to 
the  Metropolitan  Police  made  in  March,  1859 : 
“ The  occupant  of  one  room  said,  ' I was  a strong 
healthy  man  when  I came  into  this  court  four 
years  ago;  now  I am  fast  sinking  into  the  grave. 
I have  scarcely  bad  a day’s  health  since  1 have 
been  here.’  Viewing  tbe  results  in  their  7>ioral 
and  religious  aspect,  the  present  Bishop  of  Ripon, 
when  rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles’s-iii-the- 
Fields,  thus  wrote-.  ‘The  physical  circumstances 
of  the  poor  paralyze  all  the  efforts  of  the  clergj'- 
man,  the  schoolmaster,  the  Scripture  reader,  or 
the  City  missionary,  for  their  spiritual  or  their 
moral  welfare.  * # * Every  effort  to  create 
a spiritual  tone  of  feeling  is  counteracted  by  a set 
of  physical  circumstances  which  are  incompatible 
with  the  exercise  of  common  morality.  Talk  of 
morality  amongst  people  who  herd  men,  women, 
and  children  together,  with  no  regard  of  age  or 
se.v,  in  oneharrow  confined  apartment!  You  might 
as  well  talk  of  cleanliness  in  a sty,  or  of  limpid 
purity  in  the  contents  of  a cesspool ! ” 

A scene  in  Lisson-grove,  the  north-western  St. 
Giles’s  of  the  metropolis,  is  thus  described  by  a 
lady,  tbe  well-known  author  of  “ The  Missing 
Link:” — “The  heart  sickens  at  the  sight  of 
degraded  lads  and  girls,  lost  to  every  sense  of 
decency ; and  one  can  only  ask.  Where  were  these 
brought  up,  and  whence  do  they  swarm  forth,  to 
mock  the  God  of  Heaven,  and  defile  the  air  they 
breathe?  Whence?  Let  those  who  know  them 
lead  you  to  their  homes,  or  truly  their ‘dens’ — 
hack  kitchens,  8 feet  square,  with  broken  floor 
and  window — where  the  mother,  drunk,  sits  on 
an  old  tin  kettle  in  the  midst : she  has  on  one 
garment  and  a tattered  shawl,  but  her  baby  has 
nothing;  and  a three-year  old  child,  crippled  by  a 
fall  from  a chair,  and  with  one  eye  cut  out,  has 
nothing;  or  to  rooms  where  each  corner  has  its 
family,  and  where  one  lies  dying  of  starvation  and 
another  of  small-pox.  Such  is  the  close  of  life  to 
thousands  in  London.  City  missionaries  and 
I Scripture  readers  know  it;  medical  men  know  itj 
the  clergy'  know  it;  hut  the  ^ilf  of  misery  Is 
immeasurable,  and  it  is  given  up  in  despair.  These 
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those  who  now  obtain  a large  profit  out  of  the 
necessities  of  tlie  poor,  would  be  forced  cither  ^to 
effect  the  much  needed  improvement  of  the 
dwellings  themselves,  or  to  part  with  them  on 
equitable  terms  to  those  who  might  be  \villuig  to 
make  the  necessary  outlay,  in  anticipation  of  a 
reasonable,  but  not  extravagant  return.  At  pre- 
sent sneb  property,  if  sought  after,  can  only  very 
occasionally  be  obtained  at  a price  which,  with 
the  heavy  expenses  of  repairs,  and  tbe  mainte- 
nance of  old  buildings,  will  yield  a fair  rate  of 
interest. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  results  of  all 
the  efforts  made  to  improve  the  homes  of  the 
working  classes  have,  in  regard  to  the  occupiers^ 
been  most  encouraging.  In  ordci]  to  show  how 
greatly  employers  of  labour  may  in  this  respect 
promote  the  welfare  of  their  dependants  and  their 
families,  I instance  two  cases  which,  though  they 


homes  make  these  people,  generation  after  gene- 
ration. Would  it  have  been  thus  if  the  Chris- 
tian women  of  London  had  long  ere  this  found 
their  true  mission,  and  fulfilled  it  ?^  ^^  Mothers 
make  homes,  and  mothers  make  ‘ dens.’  ” _ ^ 

I ofl'cr  no  apology’,  in  addressing  a ladies 
association,  for  having  quoted  at  such  length  the 
writings  of  two  ladles,  who  devote  both  time  and 
talent  with  so  much  Christian,  zeal  to  the  carrying 
into  effect  their  well-devised  plans  for  promoting 
the  temporal  as  well  as  tbe  spiritual  benefit  of 
tlicir  suffering  fellow-creatures.  In  regard  to 
such  efforts,  1 most  cordially  agree  with  an 
eminent  clergyman  in  the  north,  Hr.  Guthrie, 
when  he  says, — “ The  grand  and  only*  sovereign 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  this  world  is  the  gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  CUrist.  But  he  rather  hinders 
than  helps  the  cause  of  religion  who  shuts  his 

eyes  to  the  fact,  that  in  curing  souls,  as  in  curing  ..  — ' i mu 

bodta,  many  things  may  be  important  as  ansi.  diSer  greatly  in  A 

liaries  to  the  remedy,  n'Moh  cannot  properly 

considered  as  remedies.  In  the  (lay  of  his  resuv-  ! for  the  relief  of  thoso  ivho,  tliroii^  J 
rection,  Laaarns  owed  his  life  to  Christ ; hut  they,  ness  of  their  homes,  are  sunk  uito  a reck  css  stal 
that  day,  did  good  service,  who  rolled  away  the  Lord  P»'“™ton  'n  addressmg  a .leet  n^ 
stone.  They  were  allies  and  a,«iliarles.“  held  at  Komsoy  said  “ \ hen  a eot.a|e  is  m sneh 

— •'...  ..  j.1.  - 1 a ramshackle  state,  that  it  is  impossible  tor  me 


The  prevailing  sanitary  defects  in  the  homes  of 
our  rural  labouring  population  have  y’et  to  be 
noticed.  Although  much  has  lately  been  done  by 
many'  land-owners  to  improve  the  cottages  on 
their  estates,  and  instances  might  be  named  in 
which  a sense  of  duty,  in  this  respect,  has  been 
manifested  by  a princely  and,  at  tbe  same  time, 
judicious  expenditure;  it  is  a lamentable  lact,  that 
there  are  hut  few  counties  where  there  are  not  a 
great  many  cottages  around  which  the  external 
air  may  be  good  and  circulate  freely,  hut  their 
aspect  is  such,  that  the  sun’s  rays  never  enter  the 
dwelling,  or  the  site  is  remote  from  good  water,  or 
the  drainage  defective.  The  walls,  the  roof,  or  the 
floor,  perhaps  all  of  them,  admit  the  external 
humidity.  The  windows  are  badly  constructed 
for  the  purposes  of  light  and  ventilation.  The 
rooms  are  very'  low,  and  too  few  in  number,  for  a 
family ; indeed,  it  is  rare  to  find  more  than  one  or 
two  bed-rooms  in  an  old  cottage,  although  three 
are  evidently  indispensable  to  the  health  and 
moral  habits  of  a family  with  children  of  both 
sexes. 

In  some  instances  which  have  fallen  under  my 
ou'u  observation,  I regret  to  say  that  the  want  of 
judgment  iu  the  selection  of  plans  has  led  to  the 
building  of  cottages,  more  particularly  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  manufacturing  towns,  which  by 
no  means  combine  all  tbe  requisites  of  a healthy 
dwelling.  In  other  cases  an  unnecessarily  heavy 
expenditure  has  been  inciured,  whereby  an  impres- 
sion is  created  that  even  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  moderate  return  of  to  4 per  cent, 
clear,  cannot  be  obtained  from  well-built  cottage 
property.* 

This  is  not  a suitable  occasion  for  entering  at 
length  on  the  important  question  of  pecuniary 
return  for  capital  invested  in  the  improvements  of 
tbe  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes;  weie  it  so, 
I might  quote  the  words  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  other  distinguished  landowners,  who  have 


wife  to  keep  it  clean,  she  becomes  a slattern, 
everything  goes  to  ruin,  the  man  is  disgusted,  and 
flies  to  the  beer-shop.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
wife  feels  that  she  can,  by  a little  exertion,  make, 
the  cottage  decent  and  respectable,  she  does  so,  and 
then  the  man  enjoys  the  comfort  and  happiness  ot 
his'home,  stays  away  from  the  beer-shop,  and  tiie 
sum  of  money  he  •vs'ould  spend  in  liquor  goes  to 
the  benefit  of  bis  wife  and  children.  I had  an 
example  of  that  in  a double  cottage  of  my  owm. 
It  was  in  a dreadful  state;  the  walls  were  not  air- 
tight, it  had  a brick  floor,  a bad  roof,  and  every- 
thing uncomfortable.  The  people  who  occupied 
it  were  slovens  and  slatterns,  and  quarrelsome 
ill  neighbours.  At  a small  expense  it  was  made 
tidy;  boarded  Ibors  were  put  down;  alittle  porch 
erected,  with  a wood-house  and  other  conven- 
iences, and  from  that  moment  these  people 
altered  entirely  their  character,  altered  entirely 
their  conduct,  became  well-conducted  people  and 
good  neighbours,  which  they  had  never  been 
before.  • * * Depend  upon  it,  a very 

great  deal  can  be  done  at  a moderate  expense 
towards  making  old  cottages  decent  and  com- 
fortable.” _ . T,  - 

The  other  case  -was  mentioned  to  me  in  I ans, 
when  inquiring  as  to  the  disposal  of  a legacy  of 
50,000  dollars  left  by  tbe  late  American  ambas- 
sador, Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  for  building  model 
houses  iu  Boston.  My  informant,  Professor  Beck, 
of  Harvard  College,  U.S.,  as  a practical  illustration 
of  the  benefits  resulting  from  individual  elibrts, 
said,  that  “shortly  after  engaging  an  out-door 
servant,  who  was  a native  of  Ireland,  I had  much 
reason  to  complain  of  neglect  of  duty,  aud 
learnt  indirectly  that  the  man  was  intending 
to  abandon  his  wife  aud  children.  A serious 
conversation  with  him,  and  a representation  of 
the  cruelty  and  wickedness  of  his  conduct,  led 
him,  without  attempting  a justification,  to  ac- 
rfacerrubraringLivUli  regard  to  the  proprietors  knowledge,  after  some  hesitation,  that  be  felt 
rfland  in  Teir®  tree  aspect ; and  I could  show,  discouraged;  be  was  desirous  of  keeping  bis  family 

?b it  fL:  1 to  5 per  cent.  Lar'  of  expenses  and  in  in  a ebb  ”ed  to  100^  to 

some  instance  a biglicr  rate,  has  been  realised  m dren,  but  he  was  obliged  to  keep  tiitm  m a 
towns,  from  newly-bnilt  improved  dwellings,  in  a miserable  ne^hbonrhood  occupied  W ' 

SlnSS::^,  a return  may  be  obtained  which  is 

his  children ; he  had  not  the  means  of  procuring  a 
better  habitation,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do. 


about  equal  in  por-ceutage  to  tbe  average  profits 
of  the  nine  great  railways  diverging  from  the 
metropolis. 

It  would,  however,  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  those  who,  whatever  may  be  their  zeal  in  the 
cause,  have  not  the  requisite  kmowledge,  can 
themselves  conduct  with  pecuniary  success  under- 
takino-s  which  are  so  practical  in  their  character. 
Witli'grcat  justice  and  feeling  does  Miss  Night- 
ingale say,  “ What  cruel  mistakes  are  sometimes 
made  by  benevolent  men  and  women  in  matters 
of  business,  about  which  they  can  know  nothing, 
and  think  they  know  a great  deal.” 

As  bearing  on  the  questiou  of  pecuniary  return, 
I may  add,  that  one  important  result  which 
would  inevitably  follow  the  legal  enforcement  of  a 
good  sanitary  state  in  all  dwellings  let  in  apart- 
ments to  pay  a low  weekly  rent,  must  be  that 

* Benffit  Building:  Societies  present'  an  important  ma- 
cliinery  for  providing  improved  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes,  and  any  judicious  advice  given  to  the 
in  the  selection  of  their  plans,  may  essentially  conti  bute 
to  the  acquisition  of  a “ healthy  home.  In  many  places 

on  the  Continent,  societies  have  been  formed  by  Pl'll.a.n- 
thropic  persons  to  build  suitable  houses,  and  to  aftord 
facilities  which  enable  the  working  classes  to  become  the 
owners  of  their  own  dwellings;  the  parties  adtauciiig 
the  money  being  satished  with  four  per  cent,  mterest,  and 
the  security  of  a sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the  capital. 


This  conversation  having  directed  my  attention  to 
tbe  importance  of  proper  dwellings  for  this  class 
of  people,  and  entortaining  in  other  respects  a 
favourable  opinion  of  the  man,  who  had  received  a 
good  common  school  education,  after  some  reflec- 
tion I proposed  to  him,  that  if  he  could  find  a small 
piece  of  land  in  a respectable  neighbourhood,  1 
would  advance  the  money  for  its  purchase^and  lor 
the  building  of  a suitable  house.  He  seized  the 
proposition  with  great  eagerness  ,•  he  found  a piece 
of  laud,  and  a house  was  bmlt.  Ibis  change  from 
a bad  to  a good  dwelling  was  tbe  saving  of  the 
man  aud  his  family.  The  house  is  so  arge  that  he 
lets  a portion  of  it  to  one  or  two  other  families. 
The  rent  thus  received  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
nav  the  interest  of  the  delit,  ami  the  surplus  ot 
his  wageshas  gone  to  paying  oil  the  principal.  The 
man  remained  in  my  service  eight  yciu-s,  until  I 
left  to  make  a tour  of  two  years  m Europe  Ibe 
prosperity  of  the  man  continues.^  IIis  habits  ol 
industry  aud  thrift  are  confirmed.” 

After  instancing  these  two  cases  of  a suceesstul 
application  of  remedial  measures,  it  may  be  useful, 
in  closing,  to  recapitulate  briefly  the  various 
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means,  tlirougb  the  use  of  which,  the  dwellings  of 
our  working  poiiulatlon  can  be  rendered  “ Ueiilthy 
Homes.” 


They  may  be  ranged  under  the  three  heads  of — 
Government  measures ; the  action  of  public  bodies, 
of  the  employers  of  labour,  as  well  as  of  voluntary 
associations;  and  personal  influence. 

In  'Bngland,  where  every  man’s  liouso  Is  said  to 
be  his  castle,  legislative  interference  can  only  be 
iiiiticipated  to  a very  limited  extent,  beyond  the 
enactment  of  general  sanitary  laws,  and  those 
which  are  strictly  of  a permissive  character,  or 
calculated  to  favour  the  action  of  individuals  and 
of  associations,  in  providing  improved  dwellings. 
A step  further  In  advance,  one  which  has  proved 
most  successful,  has  been  taken  in  tbs  regulation 
of  common  lodging-houses,  and  not  until  the  same 
principle  is  applied  to  the  enforcing  of  a good 
sanitary  condition,  with  suitable  arrangements 
in  all  tenements  in  towns  and  populous  neigh- 
bourhoods, let  at  low  weekly  rents,  can  it  be  an- 
ticipated that  the  miserable  dens,* *  in  which  large 
masses  of  our  population  at  present  herd,  will  he 
cleared  of  their  filth,  and  rendered  fib  for  the 
occupation  of  human  beings.  Within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  corjioration  authorities  in  the  City 
of  London  such  a power  was  conferred  in  1851, 
Aiid  is  discreetly  exercised  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  to  the  great  be- 
nefit of  the  poor,  and  a marked  diminution  in  the 
rcturus  of  mortality,  which  have  fallen  since  that 
date  from  25  to  23  in  1,000. 

By  a standing  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  ascertaining  the  neces- 
sity of  cuforclug  the  construction  of  suitable 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  in  lieu  of  such 
as  may  be  demolished,  under  powers  granted  by 
Parliament  for  the  carrying  out  of  public  improve- 
ments, or  the  works  of  large  companies,  such  as 
docks,  r.ailway8,  lic.  The  non-enforcement  of  such 
an  obligation,  has  led  to  incalculable  misery  and 
evils  ill  our  own  metropolis,  as  well  as  in  that  of  a 
uieigbbouring  country. 

Legislative  interference  is  also  much  needed  to 
provide  a remedy  for  the  evils  arising  out  of  the 
selfish  system  pursued  in  some  " close  parishes” 
of  pulling  down  cottages,  in  order  to  obtain  relief 
from  a burden,  which  is  thereby  thrown  on  a 
neighbouring  p.arisli. 

The  building  of  small  houses  on  undraiued 
ground,  and  without  proper  sanitary  arraiige- 
nieuts,  should,  as  a fruitful  source  of  sickness,  and 
consequent  expense  to  the  public,  be  entii-ely 
interdicted. 

Public  bodies,  including  many  departments  of 
Government,  railway,  and  other  commercial  com- 
panies, as  well  as  the  regular  employers  of  working 
people  generally,  whether  they  be  agriculturists, 
manufacturers,  owners  of  mines  or  quarries,  have 
it  iu  their  power  greatly  to  promote  the  well- 
being of  those  whom  they  employ,  by  caring  for 
their  domiciliary  condition,  and  by  either  provid- 
ing suitable  dwellings  for  tliemj  which  may  gene- 
rally bo  done,  with  ample  security  as  to  the  cost,  or 
by  aiding  them  to  form  amongst  themselves  well- 
constituted  associations  for  the  carrying  out  of 
that  object.  In  other  instances  existing  dwellings 
may,  as  we  Lave  shown,  he  greatly  improved  at  a 
moderate  cost. 

_ The  construction  of  model  dwellings,  by  associa- 
tions formed  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  the  reno- 
vation of  old  houses,  have  proved  iu  some  places 
of  great  value  as  an  experimental  and  pioneering 
movement,  irrespective  of  the  immediate  benefit 
conferred  on  their  occupants,  and  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  pecuniary  return,  of  necessity 
greatly  depends  on  the  judgment  and  care  exer- 
cised ill  the  selection  of  sites,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  plans,  as  well  as  on  watchful  and 
economical  management. 

ThepracLical  results  of  thcpoisonalinteresttaken 
an  this  object  by  His  Loyal  Iligbness  the  Prince 
Consort,  iu  connecnon  witli  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  have  been  manifested  in  several  instances 
by  the  jjroviding  accommodation  for  married  sol- 
diers j a want  which  led  the  late  Duke  of  Welliiig- 
tou  to  object  to  the  placing  the  model  houses  in 
the  barr.itk-yard,  lest  they  should  cause  dissatis- 


faction in  the  army.  During  the  present  session 
of  Parliament  30,000/.  have  been  voted  for  this 
object.  Amongst  many  examples  of  bouses  built 
after  the  general  plan  of  those  in  the  Exhibition, 
is  an  entire  street,  near  the  Shadwell  station, 
on  the  Blackwall  Railway,  built  by  W.  E. 


* I well  remember  seeing  repeateilly  ia  the  metropolis 
a room  .about  22  feet  by  l6  feet,  rbe  ceiling  of  which  could 
l)C  caMly  touched  with  the  hand,  without  any  ventilation 
excepting  through  some  Lalf-patched  broken  snuare.s  of 
Class,  and  in  it  were  constantly  lodging  from  forty  to  sixtv 
liuman  beings,  men,  women,  and  children,  besides  dogs 
ana  cats,  rhe  I.odging-honse  Act  has  in  this  ca.se  one- 


tend  Its  regulations  further  leaves  a mas.s  ct  untouched 
said  in  the  last  Report  of  the 
Assistaiit  Commissioner  of  Police,  1850,  “All  the  evils 
wli.ch  that  .Act  was  intended  to  remedy  siill  exllt  almost 
...  '.-igie  rooms  occupied  by  families, 
exempt  from  theopera- 


withoiit  abatement, 

.single  rooms  so  occupied  bi 
tion  of  the  Act.’’ 


Hilliard,  Esq.,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  who  has  the  satis- 
faction of  having  replaced  a iniser.iblc  range  of 
dwellings  with  “Healthy  Homes  ” for  112  fami- 
lies, which  return  him  between  6 and  7 per  cent, 
clear,  on  the  outlay  of  about  14,000/. 

With  regard  to  personal  injluence,  if  ladies 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  laud, 
would  individually  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  domiciliary  condition  of  the  working 
people  iu  their  own  neighbourhoods,  and  would 
sympathize  with  them  in  their  difficulties  in  this 
respect,  a task  vastly  more  easy  than  that  to 
which  ladies  have  devoted  their  time  and  talents 
with  so  much  zeal  and  wisdom,  in  visiting  our 
prisons  and  hospitals  ; the  sights  they  would 
witness,  and  the  reflections  which  must  arise 
therefrom,  would  compel  them  to  e.xert  all  their 
influence  in  promoting  the  greatly-needed  reform. 

Although  the  power  of  aiding  directly  in  the 
removal  of  existing  structural  defects  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  jioor,  is  not  very  generally  pos- 
sessed by  ladies,  their  influence  may  be  exerted 
with  the  greatest  heuelit  iu  pointing  out  to  others 
the  necessity  for,  and  in  persuading  them  to  carry 
into  operation,  those  remedial  measures  which 
h.ave  already  been  referred  to.  There  is,  more- 
over, a field  for  the  exercise  of  influence  in  which 
ladies  may  labour,  and  have  done  so  most  efficiently. 
They  can  impart  instruction,  can  exhort,  encour- 
age, stimulate,  and,  above  all,  can  manifest  that 
sympathy  which  shines  with  such  attractive  lustre 
in  the  crowning  grace  of  Christian  charity. 

Amongst  those  practical  duties,  of  which  the 
necessity  and  advantages  may  be  pointed  out  to 
the  wives  of  working  men,  one  of  the  first  iu  im- 
portance is,  that  she  should  be  “ a keeper  at 
home,”  and  attend  to  her  household  duties  as  well 
as  to  her  children  j for  without  this,  a dwelling 
may  possess  all  the  conditions  essential  to  health 
and  morality,  and  yet  the  occupants  be  compara- 
tively little  benefited  by  its  advantages. 

Ladies  can  cxerci.se  a personal  influence,  by 
either  teaching,  or  causing  to  be  taught,  the  be- 
nefits resulting  from  a free  admission  of  pure  air, 
of  personal  and  household  cleanliness;  and  they 
can  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  such  articles  as 
whitewash,  brushes,  and  ventilators,  as  well  as 
the  mending  of  broken  windows;  they  may  also 
enforce,  more  especially  on  wives  and  mothers,  a 
careful  attention  to  the  many  details  which  con- 
duce so  much  to  health  and  domestic  comfort,  and 
render  home  attractive,  rather  than  repulsive,  to 
husbands  and  sons.  They  can  likewise  be  instru- 
mental in  promoting  those  habits  of  temperance 
which  enable  husbands  to  expend  on  home  comforts 
“the  fool’s  pence’'’  whereby  the  publican  is  so 
p’eatly  enriched,  to  the  impoverishment  and 
incalculahio  injury  of  the  labouring  classes. 

Ladies  have,  by  the  bestow  ment  of  premiums  and 
rewards  for  the  best-kept  cottages,  in  many  places 
conduced  to  the  health  and  the  comfort  of  their 
occupants.  They  Lave  also  exercised  a most  bene- 
ficial influence,  through  personal  intercourse,  and 
what  has  been  aptly  called,  “Jlothers’  meetings,” 
coiuUicted  in  a spirit  of  Christian  kindness,  with 
the  aim  of  teaching  the  poor  to  help  themselves. 

The  obligations  of  the  Divine  command,  “Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,”  have  been 
further  recognized  by  ladles  in  the  organization 
and  iu  the  personal  superintendence  of  a female 
agency,  which  combines  a social,  or  domestic  mis- 
sion with  the  cari’ying  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
masses  of  our  town  population  that  book,  iu  regaid 
to  which,  experience  proves  that  the  heartfelt  re- 
ception of  its  sacred  truths,  is  the  best  security 
for  a lasting  abandonment  of  those  evil  ways 
which  debar  so  many  the  enjoyment  of  a 
“ Healthy  Home.” 

With  such  numerous  c.\amples  of  effort  in 
various  directions,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
add,  that  but  few  who,  actuated  either  by  a sen?e 
of  Christian  dutj’,  or- by  the  lower  motives  of  self- 
interest,  or  of  patriotism,  sincerely  desire  to 
improve  the  homes  of  the  worlcing  classes,  can 
fail  of  finding  some  suitable  chauutl  through 
which  to  promote  this  important  and  much- 
needed  object.  If  any  remarks  or  suggestions  I 
have  made  should  contribute  thereto,  my  aim  iu 
offering  them  for  consideration  will  be  answered. 


HCNGEErORD  BlUDGE  FOE  CiirroN.— Of  the 
35,000/.  required  for  the  completion  of  the  sus- 
pension bridge  at  Clifton.  Bristol,  nearly  30,000/. 
have  already  been  subscribed. 


THE  STUDY  OF  CLASSICAL 
ARCILEOLOGY. 

“AKNAIES”  OF  THE  PEENCn  INSTIIUTE.* 
The  other  day  we  foil  upon  an  article  in  a 
number  of  the  Journal  des  I)ehais,-^  which  con- 
tains some  ohservation.s  on  the  study  of  classical 
archccology,  not  without  value  in  these  times,  and 
can  scarcely  fail  to  Interest  many  readers.  It  is  a 
memoir  written  by  M.  Ernest  Yinet,  a distin- 
guished French  savant  and  archa'ologist,  on  the 
Instituto  di  Correspondenza  Archeologico  di  Roma. 
It  is  interesting  as  showing  the  state  of  archmology 
throughout  Europe,  for  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute are  not  confined  to  Rome,  but  are  selected 
from  every  country  of  the  civilized  world.  M.Vinet 
gives  a resume  of  the  labours  of  the  Instituto  and 
its  members,  and  although  he  has  doubts  of 
England  generally,  he  mentions  individual  inves- 
tigators iu  complimentary  terms.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  he  is  speaking  only  of  classical 
archeology,  a subject  about  which  our  Mediawal 
antiquaries  care  little.  In  Germany  and  France, 
Mediawal  antiquities  are  studied  by  a certain 
number  with  as  great  zest  as  here  iu  England; 
but  in  those  countries  classical  archmology  is  slil! 
considered  a.s  the  great  occupation  of  meu  of 
learning.  Gerhard  and  Pnnofka,  Bunsen  and 
Lepsius,  Ritter  and  Kiepert,  Muller  and  Winckel- 
mann,  of  the  one  country,  with  Quatremere  ds 
Quincy,  Eaoul-Rochette,  Ilittorff,  Letronne,  Le- 
normant,  Laborde,  Texicr,  and  many  more  in  the 
other,  are  names  which  are  familiar  to  us  aD,  and 
will  remain  so  in  future  generations.  In  Italy, 
arcbmology  is  confined  to  classic  times,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wealth  of  material  which  lies  at 
their  disposition.  Vases,  bronzes,  marbles,  turn 
up  on  every  side.  To  cite  names  would  be  useless, 
for  each  antiquary  is  a lover  of  the  lelV  antico. 
It  would  be  worth  while  for  our  county  archieolo- 
gical  associations  to  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  well  for  them  to  devote  some  small  por- 
tion of  their  journals  to  this  noble  study;  for 
while  it  is  the  province  of  inspiration  only  to  look 
into  the  future.  It  is  iu  the  power  of  every  man  to 
gather  e.xpei-ience  and  lessons  from  the  past.  How- 
ever we  may  sympathise  witli  Mcdiawal  anti- 
quities, let  us  beware  lest  we  forget  or  despise 
those  ” Inpenioruin  monumenta  quee  secxdis  pro-^ 
baniur.” 

The  work  in  question,  written  partly  in  French 
and  partly  in  Italian,  holds  a marked  position 
among  the  most  useful  and  most  beautiful  books 
in  the  library  of  tlie  artist  and  of  the  man  of 
letters.  Commenced  thirty  years  ago,  the  publi- 
cation now  consists  of  thirty  volumes.  An  exten- 
sive atlas  forms  part  of  it,  and  under  the  title, 

“ Monumenti  Inediti,”  includes  numerous  plates, 
which  reproduce  witli  fidelity  the  greater  portion 
of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  which  have 
been  recovered  during  a quarter  of  a century  by 
excavations  in  all  classical  countries,  but  especially 
ill  Italy.  The  text  is  a mine  of  research.  Without 
this  collection  it  would  be  impossible  to  grasp  the 
entirety  of  archfcological  studies  and  to  follow 
their  progress.  Strange  to  say,  however,  the 
notice  to  which  we  are  referring  is  the  first  given 
to  it  iu  a French  journal.  Let  us  follow  M.Vinet. 

Speculation  did  not  create  these  Annals;  book- 
making bad  no  part  in  them.  The  idea,  so  hap- 
pily realized  In  them,  descended  from  a higher 
source.  Some  fervent  worshippers  of  antiquity, 
some  great  personages  from  the  two  aristocracies 
of  birth  and  intelligence,  the  heir-presumptive  to 
a crown,  these  were  their  founders.  Nor  must 
we  foigct  the  ardent  initiative  taken  by  M.  Ger- 
hard, member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  one 
of  the  most  worthy  representatives  of  German 
science. 

The  idea  of  a publication  to  unite  in  itself  all 
contemporary  archaeological  researches,  is  not  a 
new  one.  Tliree  archaeologists  of  renown,  Boet- 
tiger,  Schorij,  and  M.  Welcker,  and  the  celebrated 
antiquary  Guattani,  some  time  since,  and  sepa- 
rately, entertained  the  notion.  But  ever  a too 
exclusive  policy,  too  limited  means  of  information, 
or,  more  than  all,  the  e.xtreme  difficulty  for  learn- 
ing and  talent  by  themselves  to  support  such  an 
enterprise,  placed  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
complete  success  of  tliese  publications.  And  yet, 
when  one  contemplates  the  condition  of  archte- 
ological  studies,  the  necessity  for  a creation  of  this 
kind  is  very  evident. 

Since  the  day  when  a charming  enthusiast, 
within  the  walls  of  that  Rome  which  he  adored, 
produced  the  “ Histoire  de  i’Art”  and  the  “Monu- 
inenti  Inediti,”  foundations  of  two  recent  studies, 
festhetics  and  the  interpretation  of  monumens 
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fynres, — since  that  epoch,  memorable  for  e%'cr  in 
literary  history,  materials  for  archreology  have  in- 
creased tenfold;  the  treasures,  heretofore  con- 
cealed by  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius,  have  not  ceased 
to  accumulate  within  the  walls  of  the  Nea- 
politan Museum ; the  exquisite  principles  of 
Classic  architecture  have  been  displayed  in  all 
their  beauty.  To  artistic  and  I'rce  Europe, 
England  has  revealed  Phidias;  skilful  antiquaries 
have  visited  every  spot  of  Greece,  marking  with 
pious  care  upou  that  land  thickly  strewn  with 
ruins,  the  site  of  many  a once  famous,  but  now 
■obliterated  city;  others  have  travelled  through 
Asia  Minor,  recognizing  everywhere  the  Hellenic 
taste,  though  utidtr  unexpected  aspects;  in  giving 
to  us  the  key  toEgypliau  hieroglyphics,  in  raising 
the  veil  which  envelopes  a civilization  which  seems 
to  have  had  no  infancy,  a pliilologer  of  genius  has 
conquered  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the 
name  of  French  science. 

Assyria,  that  other  enigma,  has  permitted  us  to 
look  upon  palaces  as  ancient  as  the  Bible,  and 
whose  walls  are  covered  with  a writing  which  still 
awaits  its  Chainpolliou ; and,  lastly,  pagan  Italy 
has  yielded  to  us  her  soul  in  delivering  up  to  us 
the  secret  of  her  tombs. 

It  was  at  the  critical  moment  when  this  grand 
scientific  movement,  inaugurated  hy  V.'inckel- 
raann,  was  in  all  its  force  in  Homo,  between  the 
years  1825  and  1828,  that  the  creation  of  the 
" Anuales  ” was  projected  hy  M.  Gerhard  and  his 
friends.  Thanks  to  them,  light  for  the  first  time 
was  shed  over  all  portions  of  monumental  anti- 
quity; thanks  to  them  publicity,  so  difficult  and 
so  confined  in  this  branch  of  study,  has  become  ex- 
tended and  easy.  Scarcely  was  their  project 
known,  than  immediately  all  the  high  celebrities 
of  learning  grouped  themselves  around  this  pleiad 
of  antiquaries ; and  the  formation  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Koine  was  the  speedy  result  of  this  noble 
eagerness. 

“ Annaleset  Bulletin  do  Correspondence  Archco-  ■ 
logique,”  such  was  the  title  of  this  new  collection, 
heiicefurtli  directed  and  supplied  hy  a whole 
academy,  or  rather  by  the  entire  learning  of 
Europe,  whence  it  daily  demanded  and  received 
some  fresh  fact,  text,  or  idea.  To  register  the  re- 
sults of  excavations  was  the  primary  object;  the 
secondary  was  to  discuss  those  ancient  monuments 
already'  discovered,  but  wrongly  or  inadequately 
iuterpreted,  and  still  more  to  describe  briefly  all 
those  which  classic  soil  delivered  up,  day  by  clay, 
to  antiquarian  criticism,  preparatory  to  their  being 
studied  more  minutely'  at  leisure.  One  branch  of 
this  study,  till  then  much  neglected,  archajological 
topography,  and  another  study  equally  interest- 
ing, to  whicli  M.  Boeckh  had  just  given  a bril- 
iian  start,  epigraphy, — in  a word,  numismatics  and 
glyptics,  that  is  to  say,  a whole  host  of  details  and 
small  problems,  these  found  aplacein  thc“Aniirdes.” 
The  lively  impiilse  they  received  has  not  been  for- 
gotten. Each  month  the  “ Bulletin”  comes  to  in- 
form the  reader  of  the  daily  movements  of  the 
science,  and  on  each  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
’Wiiickelmann,  marks  the  progress  that  has  been 
made.  Each  year,  the  “Annales”  discuss  before 
the  learned  public,  some  delicate  poiut,  with  all 
that  majestic  solicitude  so  perfectly  rendered  by 
Gerard  Dow,  in  his  “ Gold- Weigher.” 

I lately  read  the  first  list  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute  of  Correspondence, — the  list  of  our  for- 
mer colleagues.  At  the  head  appears  the  name  of 
Frederick  William,  then  Prince  of  Prussia,  and 
protector  of  the  Institute.  How  forcibly  this  name 
speaks  of  the  elevated  and  liberal  taste  of  the 
reigning  families  of  Germany  ! K.  Ottfried 
Muller  and  Lctronne,  Boettiger,  Hirt  and  Millin- 
gen,  Sir  William  Gell,  Kaoul-llochctte,  Thiersch 
and  Quatrcm6re  de  Quincy,  Dod  well  and  BrOnstecl, 
Nibhy,  Schoru  and  Panofka,  and,  finally".  Messieurs 
Bocckh,  Wck'ker  and  Guigniaub,  appear  as  mem- 
bers of  this  ultramontane  academy.  Two  artists, 
large  appreciatora  of  the  ancients, — Thorwaldsen 
and  M.  Hittorff, — also  placed  their  names  upon 
this  list,  wlicre  I regret  to  miss  those  of  so  many 
of  their  fellows.  Amongst  the  honorary  members 
three  names  have  filled  me  with  esteem, — those  of 
\Villi.''.m  Humboldt,  William  Schlegel,  and  Clna- 
•teauhriaiid. 

Rome,  where  the  breath  of  antiquity  so  forcibly 
stirs  our  souls,  has  become  the  definite  abode  of 
tlie  new  academy.  On  the  Tarpeian  Rock  the 
. Archeological  Institute  has  established  Its  peuates, 
and  there  have  they  been  saluted  by  all  the  lovers 
' of  science  during  thirty  years. 

The  same  year  in  which  this  Society  entered 
' upon  a path  which  it  has  traversed  so  honourably, 
and  at  such  enormoms  sacrifices,  fortune  accorded 
it  a marvellous  discovery^  whicli  has  been  com- 
! pared  to  the  excavations  of  Herculauenm  and 
. Pompeii.  Not  far  from  Cornetto,  in  a pestiferous 


plain  traversed  by  a torrent  which  flies  with  rapi- 
dity towards  the  Thyrenian  Sea,  near  to  a venerable 
bridge  shown  between  two  wild  banks,  Ponte 
della  Badi’',  six  thousand  Etruscan  tombs  have 
been  opened  from  the  year  1825  to  1829.  To  tell  all 
the  wonders  that  have  been  found  in  the  necropolis 
of  ^ ulci  would  be  impossible.  Bronzes  and  jewels, 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  wore  scattered  about 
in  the  midst  of  bones  in  these  funereal  retreats, 
which  had  been  spared  as  by  a miracle.  Four 
thousand  vases  which  attest  the  ardent  desire  of 
the  ancients  to  decorate  the  dwellings  of  the  dead; 
yes,  four  thousand  vases  1 as  beautiful  for  the  most 
part  as  the  graceful  amphora)  of  Nola,  have  been 
restored  to  the  light  of  day.  Fine  clay,  delicate 
varnish,  elegant  and  varied  form, — nothing  was 
wanting  to  these  fr.igile  chffs-d’txuvre,  which  are 
alive  with  multitudes  of  figures.  These  compo- 
sitions bear  the  reflex  of  dili'creut  epochs  and  of 
divers  styles;  but  in  them  the  gods  and  heroes  of 
antiquity  play  an  important  and  undisputed  part. 

Tlic  fine  memoir  of  M.  Gerhard  upou  the  Vul- 
cian  vases,  “ Rapporto  intorno  i Vasi  Volcenti” 
(“  Aunales,”  1831),  produced  a profound  sensation 
in  the  scientific  world.  By  what  miracle,  it  was 
asked,  were  4,000  vases,  covered  with  Greek 
inscriptions,  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  an  Etrus- 
can village  whose  very  name  was  scarcely  known 
to  history  ? With  the  exception  of  some  Italian 
antiquaries,  for  whom  these  treasures  of  Greek 
ceramic  art  represented  “ the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments of  Etrusco-Pelasgic  worship,” — for  it  is 
thus  the  Prince  of  Canino  expresses  himself, — all 
the  masters  of  science  verified  the  Hellenic  cha- 
racter of  the  vases  of  Vulci.  Still,  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  origin,  they  were  far  from  being  of  one 
mind.  The  presence  of  these  vases, — did  it  prove 
the  establishment  of  a Greek  iiopulation  living 
an  Athenian  life  within  the  walls  of  Vulci  ? or 
even  the  existence  in  this  town  of  a colony  of 
Athenian  potters?  Or,  again,  was  it  an  indica- 
tion of  a Very  lively  taste  for  painted  vases 
amongst  the  Etruscan  aristocmey,  causing  them 
to  scud  for  them  from  Greece  and  Southern  Italy, 
thus,  as  it  were,  forestalling  in  the  paths  of  luxury 
and  love  of  foreign  productions  our  inoderu  ama- 
teurs of  Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelain  ? 

K.  0.  Miiller,  Ruoul-Kochette,  Jlillingen, 
MM.  Gerhard,  Boeckh,  Welcker,  and  others, 
shared  in  this  discussion,  which  was  hotly  con- 
tested in  the  “ Annalea  et  le  Bulletin.”  Such 
questions  may  appear  futile  to  the  gay  world — to 
drawing-room  loungers,  particularly  in  France, 
and  more  esiiecially  at  the  present  time ; but  the 
learned  perceived  in  them  something  more  in- 
structive than  secondary  details.  They  saw 
therein  curious  revelations  concerning  the  econo- 
mic and  social  state  of  the  old  world, — incom- 
plete divergent  revelations,  but  precious  withal, 
touching  as  they  do  upou  questions  respecting 
which  the  most  absolute  silence  reigns;  but  when 
the  science  of  illustrated  momiments  shall  have 
made  still  further  progress,  who  can  say  that  these 
revelations  may  not  become  transfused  with  light  ? 
Truth  is  willing  to  be  a long  time  looked  for,  and 
criticism  has  penetrated  many  other  mysteries. 

By  this  wonderful  discovery  at  Vulci,  the 
imagination  of  all  was  excited;  and  therelbre  the 
attention  of  the  editors  of  ‘‘  Les  Annales  ” was 
directed,  through  several  years,  upon  painted 
vases.  What  an  extended  field  of  study  is  that  of 
ceramic  art!  Kow  it  has  enlarged  under  the 
double  influence  of  scientific  research  and  com- 
mercial avidity  ! Their  efibrts  have  combined  to 
excavate  all  the  burial-places  of  Etruria,  of  South- 
ern Italy,  of  Sicily,  and  of  the  Greek  continent. 
“ Henceforth,”  wrote  M.  Bunsen,  Piussiau  ambas- 
sador to  the  Papal  seat,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
learned  secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Rome,  and 
worthy  successor  of  M.  Gerhard,  “ henceforth,  no 
one  may  hope  to  study'  with  profit  this  class  of 
monuments,  and  to  speak  of  them  authoritatively, 
without  first  consulting  our  collection.”  How  fesv 
people  imagine  that  upon  the  50,000  vases  found 
during  the  lust  century,  and  incorrectly  called 
Etruscan;  that  upon  these  water-pots,  these  cups, 
these  amphora?,  whitened  with  dust  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious;  that  upon  this  pottery  of  such 
monotonous  aspect,  the  heroic  and  religious  myths 
of  Greece  unfold  themselves  to  an  inconceivable 
extent!  Prequently  these  lines,  so  pure,  this 
ease,  full  of  grace,  liiis  ravishing  cajirice,  all  this 
llowcr  of  youth  and  beauty,  screen  Ifom  uniniti- 
ated eyes  the  free  creations  of  pantheism,  and  the 
ideas  of  the  ancients  upou  the  forces  of  nature, 
and.  on  death. 

In  these  simple  sketches,  which  a mercantile 
pen  has  let  full,  the  symbolic  school,  and  the 
learned  and  gentle  Creiizer,  its  illustiious  chief, 
have  more  than  once  sought  the  light  trace  ot 
p.igan  spiritualism.  The  enigmatic  figures  which 


gronp  themselves  around  the  large  vases  of  La 
Pouille,  those  grand  and  confused  representations 
of  the  gods  of  Erebus  and  of  the  Furies,  may  well 
have  seemed  to  them  the  mysterious  formula)  hy 
which  the  ancients  revealed  their  thoughts  upon 
man’s  destiny  after  death.  We  admit  that  some 
tendencies,  impressed  with  a certain  mysticism, 
have  glided  into  the  exegesis  of  those  monuments 
of  serene  antiquity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  been  pointed  to  with  vivacity  hy  a rival 
school,  of  which  ^ oss  and  M.  Lobeck  are  illustrious 
representatives.  But  have  not  the  critics  gone 
too  far?  If,  as  some  philologers  think,  the 
treasui’cs  of  Greek  art,  that  art  so  charming  and 
so  pure,  merely  express  puerile  ideas;  if  those 
divine  marbles  only  portray  gross  appetites,  the 
complete  want  of  sympathy  between  the  form  and 
the  idea,  this  eternal  contradiction  is  roost  in- 
tensely to  be  deplored;  it  were  indeed  a veritable 
dishonour  to  the  human  mind. 

Towards  1835,  antique  topography  took  the 
first  place  in  the  “Annales  et  le  Bulletin.” 
The  Pontifical  Government  had  been  led  eight 
years  previously  to  clear  out  the  mass  of  ruins 
which  separates  the  Capitol  from  the  Coliseum. 
These  excavations  brought  vulii.ihle  results.  Thus 
the  discovery  of  the  pavement  of  the  Via  Sacra  led 
to  the  recognition  of  the  ancient  limits  of  the 
Forum.  The  study  of  this  celebrated  spot  is  full 
of  difficulties.  To  mark  upon  the  sward  which 
springs  up  between  the  ruins  the  spot  where  the 
kingly  people  crowded  together  to  listen  to  its 
tribunes,  and  to  call  by  their  real  name  all  the 
illustrious  remains  that  ages  have  accumulated 
in  the  Campo  Vaccino,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
those  labours  that  the  most  courageous  sagacity 
and  the  soundest  erudition  alone  may  dare  to 
undertake.  Many  antiquaries  have  exercised  their 
powers  upon  this  delicate  subject.  We  will  cite 
Nardini,  Fea,  Gial,  Nihby,  Canina,  and  more 
recently,  MM.  Becker  and  Henzen.  In  a pre- 
vious volume  of  the  Builder  our  readers  have  had 
particulars  of  their  various  theories. 

To  the  efforts  of  the  antiquaries  must  be 
joined  those  of  artists:  fine  restorations,  admi- 
rably conceived,  have  been  proposed  by  tbe  archi- 
tects. While  with  so  brave  a hand  Niebuhr 
rebuilt  Roman  history,  this  great  critic  dreamed 
over  a restoration  of  the  Forum.  But  the  earth 
still  hid  in  part  the  monuments  which  could  have 
guided  him.  Admirer  and  friend  of  Niebuhr,  and 
jirompt  to  profit  by  a fortuitous  circumstance, 
M.  Bunsen  has  wished  to  conclude  the  sketch 
commenced  by  a bright  intelligence.  This  re- 
markable attempt,  the  work  of  a mind  at  once 
large  and  enthusiastie,  is  summed  up  and  made 
clear  in  carefully  studied  plans.  Not  only  does  it 
embrace  tbe  Forum  of  the  republic,  but  also  in- 
cludes all  those  constructed  by  the  emperors. 
Doubtless  it  is  hypothetic  on  several  points;  hut, 
as  it  is  an  authority  on  others,  as  it  occupies  an 
elevated  rank  in  the  “ Annales,”  we  ought  to  pause 
before  it. 

The  Forum  of  the  republic  {Forum  retiis), 
covered  originally  with  trees  and  shops,  developed 
itself  in  a valley  closed  by  three  hills,  the  Cap!- 
toline  to  the  west,  the  Palatine  in  tbe  south,  and 
the  ^'elia  to  the  east.  All  the  space  comprised  be- 
tween the  arch  of  Septimus  Severus,  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  Capitol  and  the  temple  of  Faustina, 
situated  at  ti.o  base  of  the  A'clia,  now  crowned  by 
the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus, — all  this  space,  we 
repeat,  was  occupied  by  the  Forum.  Spacious 
enough  at  the  west  end,  it  narrows  considerably 
in  the  east.  The  figure  it  takes  on  paper  is  that 
of  a truncated  pyramid,  of  which  the  base  lies  at 
the  loot  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  summit  at  the  foot 
of  the  Vclia.  Tliis  form  was  given  to  it  hy  the 
divergence  of  two  streets,  which  descended  from 
the  A’^elia,  in  the  direction  of  the  Capitol.  Tliey 
bounded  it  on  the  north  and  south  throughout  its 
entire  length.  These  two  streets  isolated  the 
Roman  square  from  the  temples,  the  Basilica*,  and 
the  Senale-hall,  which  surrounded  it,  and  ranged 
themselves  along  their  facade.  The  norlhera 
street  was  called  the  Via  Sacra — summa  ria 
Sacra;  it  was  by  this  street  that  the  triumphant 
warriors  entered  the  Capitol ; the  southern, 
summa  Telia,  which  passed  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine.  Two  transverse  streets  crossed  the  for- 
mer, the  one  to  the  east  marked  the  limits  of  the 
Forum,  as  high  up  as  the  temple  of  Faustina ; the 
other  to  the  west,  and  nearer  to  tlie  Capitol, 
divided  the  Forum ; this  was  the  Clicus  t<acer. 
In  the  portion  comprised  between  this  street  and 
the  temple  of  Faustina,  the  Forum  changed  its 
name;  it  was  called  Comitium.  There,  in  fact, 
were  held  the  comilia. 

'I'his  Comitium,  whicli  a great  c-pigraphist,  M. 
Henzen,  places  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  (“Aunales,” 
IS'il), — why,  we  will  not  say  here — this  Cuiui- 
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tium  constituted  the  most  irnportant  part  of  tiie 
Eepublican  Forum  ; or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
it  was  a second  Forum, — whereas  the  former,  the 
Forum  of  the  plebeians,  was  merely  a market. 
The  Comitium  belonged  to  the  patricians.  It  was 
for  ages  the  political  and  rtdigioiis  sanctirary  of 
the  Ilomau  people.  The  Forum  of  the  plebeians 
had,  doubtless,  also  its  days  of  glory.  The  vine, 
the  olive,  and  the  fig-tree,  which  the  Komau 
labourers  had  formerly  planted — those  happy 
symbols  of  Italian  culture — in  later  times  threw 
their  broad  shade  over  many  a stormy  discussion. 

The  Comitium,  open  on  all  sides,  was  raised 
upon  a flight  of  steps,  and  was  protected  by  an 
immense  valerittm  from  the  effects  of  sun  and 
rain.  The  tribunal  of  the  preetor  and  the  tribune 
of  harangues  characterized  the  Comitium.  They 
here  called  to  mind  that  justice  and  eloquence 
were  the  two  grand  supports  of  the  Eepublic.  A 
semicircular  alcove,  with  the  judge’s  seat  at  the 
fur  end,  such  was  the  tribunal.  As  to  the  tri- 
bune, its  form  recalled  the  ambo  — [rather, 
suggested]  — that  peaceful  pulpit  whence,  in 
Christian  Basilicco,  the  Epistle  aud  the  Gospel 
were  read  to  the  people  during  the  celebration  of 
mass.  The  tribune,  according  to  M.  Bunsen, 
presented  the  appearance  of  a little  temple,  the 
facade  of  which  should  be  ornamented  with  six 
rostra,  or  prows  of  vessels.  It  was  surmounted  by 
a platform,  which  was  sufficiently  capacious  to 
allow  the  or.rtor  to  walk  a few  steps  either  way 
upon  it.  It  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  Comitium, 
on  the  border  of  the  Clinis  Sacer,  facing  the 
Capitol,  that  the  tribunal  of  harangues  must  be 
placed.  The  reason  is  obvious : from  this  spot 
the  voice  of  the  orator  could  be  heard  by  the 
plebeians  who  were  listening  to  him  in  the 
Forum. 

One  day,  in  the  most  flourishing  epoch  of  its 
aristocracy.  Borne  saw  a novel  spectacle  in  this 
tribune.  Instead  of  addressing  himself  to  the 
senators,  who  from  the  neighbouring  balcony  of 
the  ewr/a  joined  in  the  debates,  an  orator,  Licinius 
Cra.ssua,  wishing  to  carry  a project  of  democratic 
law.  turned  towards  the  people  assembled  in  the 
Forum,  as  if  they  alone  had  a right  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  on  such  a subject.  This  light  cloud  in 
the  clear  horizon  presaged  the  coming  storm,  and 
ushered  in  those  fearful  convulsions  which  were 
ultimately  to  crush  the  Eepubllc.  Twenty  years 
later,  a man  superior  by  his  talent,  but  whom  im- 
petuosity carried  beyond  all  limits,  was  debating 
in  the  tribune  of  the  Comitium,  holding  a shud- 
dering people  in  thrall  beneath  his  words  of  fire. 
This  was  Caius  Gracchus  ! In  the  later  times  of 
the  civil  wars,  at  the  moment  when  the  horror  of 
this  struggle  between  colossal  factions  was  at  its 
height,  Anthony  ordered  the  head  aud  hands  of  i 
Cicero  to  be  fastened  to  the  rosli'a  of  the  tribune. 
Fortunately  for  the  Comitium,  the  tribune  had 
changed  its  position  j in  his  attempts  to  annihi- 
late republican  forms,  Cicsar,  three  months  before 
his  death,  bad  caused  it  to  be  transported  to  the 
Forum,  which  he  wished  to  restore. 

On  such  questions  as  these,  and  a hundred  other 
subjects,  the  publications  of  the  Archtcological 
Institute  shed  a light : witty  discussions  by 
Letronue;  polemics  from  Eaoul-Eochette,  fertile 
in  suggestionsj  remarhable  works  by  Messieurs 
Borghesi  and  C.avccloni,  Philippe  Lebas  and 
Eathegeber,  Canina  aud  Lepsiiisj  continual  inves- 
tigations by  the  indefatigable  Emile  Braun, — who, 
wonderfully  learned  in  conip.arative  archieology, 
was  prematurely  taken  from  the  study  he  loved — 
are  all  recorded  in  the  collection  which  we  are 
recommending  to  the  attention  of  all  men  of 
study. 

They  will  also  find  therein  the  philosophic 
researches  of  a great  philologer,  M.  Welcker,  and 
those  of  Panofka  brimful  of  Bausauias;  danng 
but  ingenious  observations  of  a scholar  not  long 
since  suddenly  raised  to  archa?ology ; more  than 
one  proof  of  the  happy  perspicacity  of  Messrs. 
l)e  Saulcy  and  l)e  Longperrier ; and,  lastly, 
the  conscientious  descriptions  of  M.  de  Witte. 
It  is  a matter  of  astonishment  that  this  deep 
philolog}’,  this  notable  movement  in  these  novel 
paths  of  criticism  should  not  have  penetrated 
more  intimately  into  the  enlightened  portion  of 
the  French  public.  Tiiose  whom  their  vocation 
leads  to  lesthetics  aud  archa'Ography  could  not 
possibly  have  more  profitable  reading.  What 
sources  of  preparation  for  studies  whose  beauty 
and  xisefulness  have  been  so  often  denied  ! 
Assuredly  if  ever  ancient  genius  makes  its  extra- 
ordinary power  apparent,  it  is  in  its  nrt  monu- 
ments; there,  above  all,  shines  forth  its  incompa- 
rable spontaneity  ; if  it  ever  attains  to  a sublime 
perfection  which  has  never  been  equalled,  much 
less  excelled,  it  is  still  in  these  we  find  it.  There 
are  faults  in  the  Iliad;  the  Paidhenon  is  exempt. 
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Which  of  the  twain,  Livy  or  the  Coliseum,  speaks 
to  us  the  more  eloquently  of  Eoman  greatness  ? 

M.  Vinct  goes  on  to  discourse  briefly  of  the 
present  situation  of  the  science  in  question. 
Archaeology  flourishes  still  in  Italy.  Long  time 
past  Messrs.  Borghesi  and  Cavedoni,  aud  more 
recently  M.  Minervini,  acquired  for  themselves 
well-deserved  celebrity  in  thiH  class  of  study.  As 
of  old,  it  is  still  towards  antiquity  that  the  intel- 
lectual activity  of  (Jermniiy  is  turned.  At  the 
present  time, professors  and  students,  all  or  nearly 
all  contributors  to  the  “Annales,”  follow  in  the 
steps  of  Messrs.  Wcloker  and  Gerhard,  whom  thirty 
years  of  scientific  research  liave  failed  to  weary. 
To  unite,  as  closely  as  miiy  be  done,  philology  and 
arebajography,  such  is  their  aim,  and  they  are 
right,  for  if  it  be  true  that  the  complete  spirit  of 
antiquity  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  study  of  its 
monuments,  so  in  many  instances  these  only  tell 
tbeir  secrets  to  philologists.  Of  what  has  been 
done  by  ourselves  the  reviewer  speaks  thus  : — 

Can  archspology  acclimatise  itself  in  Eng- 
land ? (!)  Up  to  the  present  time  it  reminds  us 
of  those  exotic  plants  whose  somewhat  sickly 
branches  can  only  expand  themselves  xmder  the 
greatest  care  aud  trouble.  Nevertheless  I have 
confidence  in  the  veter.an  ardour  of  Mr.  Cockerell, 
in  the  profound  knowledge  of  Mr.  Birch,  in  the 
delicate  tact  of  Mr.  Newton,  and  in  that  swarm  of 
accomplished  traveller.s  at  the  head  of  whom 
march  Messrs.  Leake,  C.  Fellows,  Hamilton,  and 
Falkenerj  and  I have  faith  in  the  influence  of  n 
museum  without  a parallel. 

[Of  some  here  mentioned  by  M.  Vinet,  Leake 
and  Hamilton,  we  must  now  unfortunately  speak 
ill  the  past  tense.  Others  might  worthily  be 
named  in  addition]. 

In  France  the  actual  state  of  nrcba'ology  is  alarm- 
ing. Far  be  from  me  the  thought  of  daring  to 
condemn  the  study  of  llomanesqne  and  Gothic  art ; 
this  study  is  too  grand.  It  has  given  us,  among 
many  valuable  treasures,  the  precious  monographs 
of  M.  Vitet.  But  tliis  very  legitimate  passion, 
this  love  for  our  national  ruins,  ns  was  proved  by 
the  recent  discussion  on  Alesia,  these  varied  re- 
searches to  which  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 
France  gave  so  happy  an  impulse,  have  given  birth 
to  an  error  sufficiently  grave,  to  make  it  necessary 
to  endeavour  to  remove  it.  Misled  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  Media-val  archa'ology,  aud  by  the 
numerous  well-informed  persons  who  conscien- 
tiously study  the  cathedrals  and  castles  of  their 
particular  province,  the  general  public,  who  con- 
cern themselves  hut  little  about  these  matters, 
have  imagined  that  this  scientific  advance  has 
been  made  everywhere  alike.  Thus,  according  to 
them,  the  great  field  of  arcbscology  employs  an 
army  of  labourers.  Alas ! this  is  far  from  the 
truth ! With  the  exception  of  one  small  group 
composed  of  members  of  the  Institute,  to  whose 
worth  in  particular  foreigners  pay  just  homage; 
with  the  exception  of  some  first-rate  explorers,  a 
few  artists  of  a great  school,  and  two  or  three  un- 
known men  of  science,  no  one  in  the  country  of 
Montfuucon,  even  among  literary  men,  seems  to 
feel  the  least  interest  in  figurative  antiquity. 

This  is  a remarkable  fact,  but  its  explanation 
is  found  in  our  modern  styles  of  literature;  that 
feverish  activity,  that  desire  for  incessant  pro- 
duction and  appearance  before  the  public,  cannot 
brook  long  and  often  sterile  studies  of  antiquity, 
and  forced  application  to  difficult  research.  Men 
fear  this  patient  and  painful  labour,  this  alehe- 
mist-like  working,  unsupported  by  the  encourage- 
ments of  the  outer  world,  which  is  removed  thou- 
sands of  leagues  from  such  trains  of  thought. 
What  an  nruount  of  reading  before  being  able  to 
write  a single  line  ! What  immense  preparatory 
study  ! Buildings,  statues,  vases,  medals,  inscrip- 
tions, the  antiquary  must  see  all,  study  all.  In  a 
science  where  so  much  is  left  to  hypothesis,  where 
induction  plays  so  importaiit  a part,  it  is  only  by 
tbe  careful  comparison  of  monuments  one  with 
another,  that  their  true  signification  can  be 
divined.  Now  tiiat  their  number  has  so  wonder- 
fully increased,  the  effort  should  indeed  be  pro- 
portionately great. 

An  eminent  writer,  M.  Ernest  Eenan,  a short 
time  since  mentioned  the  following  portrait,  traced 
by  M.  le  Maistre;  it  is  that  of  Modern  Science, 
whom  the  author  of  the  ‘ Soirees  de  Saint  Beters- 
bourg  ’ represents,  ‘ with  his  arms  loaded  with 
books  aud  instnrments  of  all  sorts,  pale  with  work 
and  night-watchings,  dragging  himself,  panting, 
and  staiued  with  ink,  along  the  path  of  truth, 
as  he  droops  towards  the  earth  his  forehead 
furrowed  with  algebra.’  Archreology  I should 
have  to  personify  with  a magnifying  glass  in  her 
hand,  gazing  around  on  the  sublime  relies  which 
are  her  delight.  I would  especially  take  care  to  seat 
her  beneath  a gilded  canopy,  and  for  this  reason : — 


In  spite  of  the  strictest  union  with  the  scholar, 
she  always  keeps  a pleasant  smile  for  the  rich  and 
well-read  amateur.  The  saeriftces  this  science 
exacts  are  sometimes  too  costly  to  allow  her 
always  to  content  heri'elf  with  the  somewhat 
ragged  mantle  of  philosophy.  This,  to  my  think- 
ing, her  weak  point,  has  in  many  instances  drawn 
her  towards  intelligent  luxury,  that  of  an  enlight- 
ened aristocracy.  To  speak  more  correctly,  the  i 
taste  for  art,  the  elegant  culture  of  tbe  mind,  has  i 
attracted  to  her  persons  of  high  condition.  One  i 
of  the  privileges  of  archa.'ology  is  to  please  great  f 
personages : the  Count  de  Caylus,  the  Earl  of  ' 
Arundel,  Lord  Bembroke  aud  Sir  William  Hamil-  j 
ton,  M.  de  Choiscul,  Gouffier,  and  Cardintd  i 
Albani,  Baton  de  Stosch  and  the  Duke  de  Blacas,  j 
Count  Alexander  de  Lnborde,  whose  scientific  I 
ardour  lives  again  in  his  son,  the  Count  de  Clarac,  ! 
who  has  given  Ins  fortune  in  exchaoge  for  the  I 
gratification  of  publishing  a great  work,  and  a 
hundred  others,  bear  brilliant  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  liberal  inclinations  of  the  higher  classes. 
The  Duke  de  Luynes,  whose  generous  hand  has  so 
nobly  supported  the  ‘Annales,’*  is  the  latest  shoot 
of  this  noble  race  of  connoisseurs,  a race  which 
dates  from  the  Medici.  No  one  is  ignorant  of 
this  fact : their  palace  at  Florence  was  the  cradle 
of  archreology. 

An  optimism,  very  honourable  in  its  principles, 
will  perhaps  raise  a doubt  as  to  the  justice  of 
those  observations,  and  will  deny  the  decadence  of 
a study  which  is  much  more  important  than  is 
commonly  believed, — a decadence  only  too  real  in 
our  own  country.  If  so,  the  reply  is  easy  : in  a 
town  containing  a million  souls,  concludes  M. 
Vinet,  in  the  midst  of  that  intellectnal  sun  whose 
rays  spread  throughout  the  entire  world,  a col- 
lection considered  by  tbe  whole  of  Europe  ns  tbe 
most  learned  organ  of  archeeology,  has  not  twenty 
subscribers. 


ACCIDENTS  IN  MINES  AND  SEA-BOUND 
VESSELS. 

DuRiKGr  the  last  half-centui*y  many  remarkable 
changes  have  been  made.  While  science  has 
wonderfully'  advanced,  and  steam  and  jnechauicnl 
aids  have  been  used  to  give  increased  power, 
safety,  and  facility  to  tbe  manufacture  and  transit 
of  various  goods  and  products,  it  is  a lament- 
able consideration  that  during  this  period  whole- 
sale loss  of  life  has  been  constantly  taking  place. 

In  considering  this  important  snbject,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  not  ouly  in  coalmines,  but 
in  our  great  emigrant  and  other  ships,  and  also  in 
our  manufactories,  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
has  vastly  increased,  so  that  large  numbers  are 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  a single  calamity. 

Notwithstanding,  as  regards  our  shipping,  that 
lighthouses  have  been  raised  in  places  of  danger, 
charts  and  other  matters  of  this  description  have 
been  improved  and  corrected,  while  the  intelligence 
of  the  commanders,  officers,  and  crews  of  both 
steam  aud  sailing  vessels  has  been  much  im- 
proved, yet  from  time  to  time  we  read  of  the 
tragedy  of  sev’ornl  hundreds  of  our  fellow-creatures 
being  suddenly'  buried  in  tbe  sea,  and  but  few 
left  to  give  even  an  imperfect  account  of  the 
catastrophe. 

While  admitting  the  sudden  and  terrible  dangers 
of  the  sea,  it  is  certain  that  a great  deal  might  be 
done  to  lessen  danger  in  this  direction.  lu  formi- 
dable parts  of  our  coast  the  harbours  of  refuge  now 
in  progress  will  save  life.  More,  however,  will  be  i 
wanted.  Hundreds  of  lives  are  lost  by  the  im-  i 
perfect  machinery  by  which  boats  in  the  time  of  I 
danger  are  lowered  from  ships.  Iron  ships  i 
need  consideration  as  regards  their  arrangement  ; 
aud  strength  for  the  support  of  machinery.  The 
formation  of  an  institute  of  ship-builders  may  be  I 
the  means  of  causing  good  ; and,  moreover,  there 
is  still  a rave  field  opeu  for  the  advancement  of  i 
the  education  of  them  “ that  go  down  to  the  : 
sea  in  ships,  and  occupy  their  business  in  great 
waters,”  and  also  in  the  nice  adjustment  and 
more  general  use  of  those  instruments  on  which 
the  safety  of  crews,  passengers,  and  valuable 
merchandise  depends. 

In  coal  mines,  as  it  seems  to  us — and  we 
suy  so  both  from  personal  observation  and  after 
bearing  the  opinions  of  both  managers  of  mines 
and  workmen  in  them — with  far  greater  cer- 
tainty could  even  a krge  per-centage  of  the  lives  of 

• In  1836,  to  make  up  for  the  delay  in  the  continued 
publication  of  the  Roman  direction,  the  members  of  the 
French  section  appointed  thomaelvcs  provisionally  to 
publish  new  "Annales”  until  the  Institute  at  Rome  sliould 
be  in  a position  to  continue  its  work,  Two  volumes  only 
were  produced— 1836  and  1838.  The  editing  was  con- 
fided to  a committee  composed  of  Messrs,  de  Quincy, 
president;  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  vice  prebident;  F.  La- 
jard,  Ch.  Lcuormant,  Letronne,  Raoui-Rochette,  and  J. 
de  Witte. 
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those  engnged  be  saved  than  of  those  employed  at 
sea.  In  considering  these  matters,  it  is  worth 
while  to  look  back.  In  former  times,  in  the  best 
coal  districts,  saircely  .my  care  was  taken  touch- 
ing ventilation.  About  the  year  1816  (forty-four 
years  ago)  a writer  of  good  authority  says,  the 
miners  were  afflicted  with  various  disorders,  owing 
to  their  bre.athiug  the  hea\’y,  unwholesome  air 
which  lodged  in  some  parts  of  the  pits ; and  it 
was  a common  occurrence  to  find  numbers  of 
workmen  in  a sitting  posture,  their  heads  resting 
on  their  knees,  seemingly  asleep.  On  attempting 
• to  rouse  those  seemingly  sleeping  ones,  they  were 
generally  found  fixed  in  that  position  in  the  rigid 
stillhess  of  death.  This  did  not  always  occur  in 
the  mines,  but  the  poison  there  inhaled  into  the 
lungs  acted  frequently  on  their  arrival  at  the 
bank.  In  the  Forest  of  Dean,  not  fifteen  years 
ago,  the  surgeon  of  a large  district,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  attend  to  the  he.alth  of  miners,  told  the 
writer  (and  this  was  confirmed  by  many  of  the  men) 
that  the  most  common  illness  was  caused  by  inhal- 
ing this  description  of  gas — the  pitmen  called  it 
the  “blind,” — which  lodged  in  the  stomach,  caus- 
ing the  most  violent  pain,  that  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  removed  by  strong  purgatives  and  other 
means.  In  that  part  there  are  many  small  col- 
lieries carried  forward  by  means  of  a small  asso- 
ciation of  miners,  with  but  little  capital,  who, 
by  being  born  within  the  margin  of  the  forest, 
have  a right  to  commence  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion. In  many  of  these  instances  the  arrange- 
ments are  of  the  most  primitive  description;  the 
machinery  is  imperfect  and  dangerous,  and  the 
ventilation  still  more  so. 

Formerly,  even  in  the  large  collieries  of  North- 
umberland and  Durham,  there  was  no  registration 
of  the  extent  of  the  coal  which  had  been  exca- 
vated, and  it  was  by  no  means  rare  to  have  law- 
siiits  and  other  disputes,  arising  from  coalmen 
interfering,  sometimes  from  ignorance,  with  the 
royalty  of  others.  lu  this  careless  manner  of 
working,  many  lives  were  lost  by  cutting  into 
some  exhausted  pit  filled  with  water,  which  rushed 
forth,  carrying  death  and  destniction  with  it.  On 
one  occasion  the  water,  owing  to  some  such  cause, 
came  suddenly  into  the  w’orking  of  a pit  near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  There  were  upwards  of 
one  hundred  men  and  many  horses  employed  at 
! the  time.  Machinery  was  erected  for  the  purpose 
; of  clearing  the  pit  of  water;  but  the  process  was 
so  slow,  that  all  chance  of  saving  life  was  given 
I up.  It  was,  however,  suggested  by  many  that,  by 
I the  opening  of  a shaft  which  had  been  closed,  but 
’ which  communicated  with  a higher  portion  of  the 
I coal  seam,  the  men  might  be  reached,  and  perhaps 
; fortunately  saved.  When  the  pit  was  cleared,  it 
• was  found  that,  if  what  was  suggested  had  been 
I carried  into  effect,  lives  might  have  been  saved.  The 
; men  and  boys  had  fled  to  the  high  parts  just  meu- 
I tioned, — there  they  had  subsisted  by  various  means, 

1 husbanding  them  carefully,  and  keeping  a record 
I of  the  time  of  their  terrible  imprisonment ; and 
it  is  supposed  that  some  of  those  poor  fellows  had 
t existed  for  three  weeks.  Not  one,  however,  was 
: found  alive  to  report  the  sad  tale. 

Formerly  baskets  formed  of  very  strong  twigs 
■ were  used  for  the  purposes  both  of  raising  the  coal 
; and  lilting  and  lowering  the  men  and  boys : 

] hundreds  of  accidents  have  happened  by  the 
I upsetting  of  these  baskets  called  “corves;” 

1 now,  however,  strong  square  boxes  are  passed  in 
^ grooves  from  top  to  bottom  with  much  greater 
s safety. 

Steam-engines  of  vast  power  are  employed, 

' which  in  a measure  prevent  danger  from  water, 
a and  the  system  of  mine-registration  will  prevent 
L many  of  the  former  accidents.  As  is  the  case  at  sea, 
t both  the  managers  of  mines  and  those  who  work 
1 in  them  have  advanced  in  intelligence.  The 
“Davy  lamp”  has  been  introduced  with  good 
; effect,  notwithstanding  that  sudden  and  lament- 
1 able  accidents  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  We 
I believe  that  the  8.afe  and  proper  ventilation  of  a 
coal  mine,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  quite  a matter 
.•  of  skill  and  cost,  and  fear  it  must  he  admitted  that 
when  the  last  fatal  accident  occurred,  which 
!■  struck  with  sudden  death  eighty  human  beiugs, 

- — changing  them  in  a few  instants  into  chan-ed  and 
il'shapeless  masses,  so  that  some  could  only  be 
recognized  by  the  buttons  on  some  little  article 
j of  clothing  which  might  be  left,  upon  them  — 
tl  there  had  been  distinct  warning  for  some  time 
b before  : even  on  the  very  morning  of  tlie  explosion, 

>(  several  men  refused  to  go  to  work,  and  by  that 
I means  saved  their  lives.  In  the  case  of  railway 
n accidents  the  companies  arc  made  to  pay  large 
it  sums  for  neglect,  or  deficiency  of  machinery  which 
Bmay  be  the  cause  of  damage;  and  if  the  same 
IT  arrangements  were  made  in  the  case  of  acd- 
li  dents  such  as  that  we  have  alluded  to,  that 


lives  and  limbs  should  he  paid  for  so  as  to 
afford  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  widows 
and  orphans,  such  appalling  accidents  would 
be  of  very  rare  occurrence ; improved  methods 
of  ventilation  would  he  introduced,  and  care 
taken  not  to  neglect  the  warniugs  which  are 
generally  given  of  such  calamities;  in  some 
cases  they  are  caused  by  the  carelessness,  igno- 
rance, or  foolhardiness  of  the  men.  One  such 
act  endangers  many  lives,  and  such  heedlessness 
should  be  punished  as  a crime.  As  matters  now 
stand  those  belonging  to  the  miners  who  are 
left  behind,  are  objects  of  public  sympathy — and 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  shown  lu  a substantial 
shape,  for  it  should  he  remembered  that  while 
we  are  enjoying  our  cheerful  fires  at  home, 
industrious  workers  are  delving  in  darkness  and 
danger.  Moreover,  when  such  accidents  occur, 
no  Deal  boatmen  more  bravely  venture  on  the 
stormy  sea  for  the  pm-pose  of  saving  life,  than  do 
the  pitmen  enter  the  burning  shaft  and  stitling 
working,  to  endeavour  to  save  their  fellows. 


BRUSSELS  PALACE  OF  JUSTICE 
COMPETITION. 

We  bear  from  the  Legation  th.at  the  Belgian 
Government  has  postponed  till  the  1st  of  October 
next  the  day  for  the  reception  of  tlie  designs  for 
a new  Palace  of  Justice  at  Brussels. 


OSWESTRY  CEMETERY  COMPETITION. 
We  are  informed  that  the  first  premium  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  Hans  F.  Price,  architect,  of 
Weston-super-Mare. 


HEREFORD  IMPROVEMENTS 
COMPETITION. 

We  understand  that  the  Town  Council  Im- 
provement Committee  have  received  about  a 
hundred  designs  from  architects  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  for  a clock  tower  iu  the  High- 
square,  aud  a clock  turret  over  the  market  en- 
trance iu  the  High-town.  The  Committee  have 
made  arrangements  for  the  public  exhibition  of 
the  designs,  in  the  Assembly-room  of  the  Shire- 
hall. 


THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON 
COMPETITIONS. 

The  exhibition  by  the  Art-Union  of  London, 
which  will  open  on  Jlonday,  will  be  more  than 
usually  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  will  include, 
besides  the  works  of  art  selected  by  the  prize- 
holders,  the  outlines  illustrative  of  “ The  Idylls  of 
the  King,”  sent  iu  reply  to  the  offered  premiums 
of  the  association,  aud  tlse  statuettes  illustrative  of 
English  history,  submitted  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. The  council  have  not  made  a decision 
in  either  ca.se,  preferring  to  submit  the  designs 
first  to  public  criticism.  Of  the  outlines  there  are 
forty-two  or  forty-three  sets,  each  consisting  of 
about  a dozen  drawings, — nearly  500  therefore 
in  all. 

. The  statuettes  are  fewer  in  number,  only  eleven 
having  been  sent  in.  These  represent  “Alfred  in 
the  Danish  Camp”  (a  group  of  three  figures); 
“Edward  and  Eleanor,”  “The  First  Prince  of 
Wales”  (King,  Queen,  and  Prince);  a second 
“Alfred  and  the  Danes”  (two  figures);  “Queen 
Eleanor  and  Fair  Rosamond  j ” Lord  Macaulay 
(a  seated  figure)  ; British  Children  I^on  Anr/li 
sed  Angeli”)',  “Martyrdom  of  Margaret  Wil- 
son;” “Lady  Godiva,”  and  two  statuettes  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  The  choice  will  lie  amongst 
the  three  or  four  first-named. 

We  have  already  given  a list  of  the  pictures 
and  sculpture  purchased  by  the  prizeholders. 


BUILDERS’  AND  CONTRACTORS’  HOISTS. 

A GREAT  saving  of  human  labour  is  eflected  by 
a new  form  of  hoist  introduced  for  the  use  of 
builders  in  this  metropolis.  Hod-carrying  up 
long  ladders  is  a depressing  occupation,  though 
an  elevating  movement.  The  mechanical  hoist 
should,  therefore,  bo  encouraged  throughout  the 
metropolis,  and  in  many  provincial  towns  we 
think  that  even  the  human  labour  of  the  mechan- 
ical hoist  may  be  lessened  by  the  use  of  water  as 
a balance-weight,  making  the  huge  steam-engines 
of  our  water-works  lift  bricks,  mortar,  stone, 
cement,  iron,  timber,  slates,  or  any  other  material 
up  to  the  full  elevation  of  the  effective  head.  The 
working  cost  of  pumping  each  800,000  lbs.  of 
water  100  feet  high  is  only  Is.  (as  see  Mr.  Quick’s 
published  returus).  If  we  consider  that  a brick 
weighs  8 lbs.,  this  is  equal  to  100,000  bricks, 


lifted  100  feet.  The  companies  cannot  sell  water 
at  the  price  indicated;  but  supposing  we  say  6d. 
per  1,000  gallons  (water,  in  bulk,  is  sold  at  3d. 
per  1,000  gallons  to  railway  companies,  Ac.),  then 
8,000  gallons  of  water,  charged  6d.  per  1,000 
gallons,  will,  at  a cost  of  4s,,  lift  1,000  bricks  100 
feet  high,  by  means  of  a water-balance  hoist : at 
3d.  per  1,000  gallons,  the  cost  will  only  be  2s. 
Some  of  the  water  may  he  used  for  lime  mortar, 
and  for  other  purposes.  We  give  the  idea,  aud 
leave  the  .application  to  the  users  of  power. 


THAMES  EMBANKMENT  COMMITTEE. 

The  Thames  Embankment  Committee  have 
presented  their  report,  and  it  has  been  printed. 
I’he  Ohservev  says  of  it : — “ There  is  some  reason 
to  hope  that,  after  all,  something  will  be  done 
towards  eftecting  that  most  desirable  object,  the 
best  means  of  providing  for  the  increasing  traffic 
of  the  metropolis,  by  the  embankment  of  the 
Thames.  The  committee  have  carefully  considered 
the  several  plans  which  have  been  brought  before 
them  with  a view  to  the  embankment  of  the 
Thames,  and  they  have  received  much  valuable 
evidence  on  the  subject.  In  connection  with  the 
matters  referred  to  them  they  have  considered 
it  necessai-y  to  inquire  into  the  mode  proposed  for 
constructing  the  low-level  sewer  about  to  he  made 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  they 
found  that  if  that  sewer  were  carried  under  the 
Strand  and  Fleet-street  it  would  cause  a vast 
amount  of  injury  to  the  trade  and  traffic  of  the 
district,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate. 
The  importance  of  providing  lor  the  construction 
of  the  low-level  sewer  in  connection  with  the 
embankment  has  been  recognised  by  the  various 
engineers  whose  plans  have  been  submitted  to 
them ; and  provision  is  made  in  all  these  plans 
for  constructing  the  low-level  sewer  along  the 
foreshore  of  the  river  and  within  the  embank- 
ment. The  committee  have  had  many  plans 
before  them,  out  of  which  they  have  agreed  to 
select  the  three  presented  by  Messrs.  Bazulgette, 
Bidder,  aud  Fowler,  civil  eugineeis.  All  of  these 
comp.'ise  the  plan  of  including  in  the  embank- 
ment the  low-level  sewer  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Tliames,  the  embankment  to  extend  from  West- 
minster to  Queeuhithe — that  is,  from  Westminster- 
bi’klge  to  London-hridge.  All  the  plans  comprise 
a railway  and  a roadway — in  two  ot  them  on  the 
same  level,  aud  in  the  third  on  different  levels. 
The  wharfs  are  not  to  be  interfered  with,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  improved  by  the  construction 
of  docks  and  other  facilities  within  the  embank- 
ment. The  committee  has  rejected  the  propo- 
sition to  attempt  to  make  it  a public  company, 
and  recommended  that,  as  the  Legislature  have 
already  intrusted  the  main  drainage  of  the  metro- 
polis to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  by  the 
21st  & 22nd  Victoria,  cap.  104,  sec.  11,  and 
armed  them  with  powers  to  deal  with  the  fore- 
shore of  the  river  in  connection  therewith,  the 
construction  of  the  embankment  should  also  be 
intrusted  to  them.  They  recommend  that,  in  aid 
of  the  funds  already  voted  for  the  sewer,  the  coal 
and  wine  duties,  which  are  to  expire  in  1861, 
should  be  renewed  for  a limited  time,  and  the 
proceeds  be  applied  to  the  expenses  of  the  em- 
bankment. The  whole  expenses  of  the  embank- 
ment, including  eew-ers,  &c.,  are  estimated  at 
1,000,000Z.  Oue-l’ourth  of  this  at  least  would  be 
the  cost  of  the  length  of  sewer  to  he  made. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  much  more  if  it  ran  under 
Fleet-street  and  the  Strand.  The  rest  is  to  be 
raised  by  the  renewal  of  the  8d.  and  the  Id.  coal- 
tax,  and  the  wine  duty  of  ^d.,  from  which  an 
annual  sum  of  100,000/.  may  be  expected,  and  the 
committee  recommend  that  the  cost  of  the  em- 
bankment should  be  a first  charge  upon  these 
duties. 

From  the  simplicity  of  the  proposition,  and 
the  manifest — indeed,  the  pressing — necessity 
of  the  scheme,  we  are  glad  to  see  a prospect  of  its 
being  carried  out  .at  length.  The  money  can  be 
easily  raised  in  the  manner  and  in  the  proportions 
proposed.” 


Builders’  Dijtxers. — Sir : The  workmen  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Gillingham- 
street,  Pimlico,  held  their  seventh  annual  dinner 
on  Saturday  last,  July  28,  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
The  men,  220  in  number,  sat  down  in  the  south 
wing  dining-room  : Mr.  Spencer  Smith  presided, 
supported  on  the  right  by  his  father,  Mr.  George 
Smith,  and  on  the  left  by  Mr.  Whines,  the  shop- 
foreman.  The  usual  loyal  and  other  toasts  were 
drunk,  and  the  greatest  conviviality  and  good  feel- 
ing prevailed.  Several  tradesmen  connected  with 
the  firm  attended.  Your  notice  of  the  above  will 
oblige, — J.  C. 


SCHOOLS  IN  VAUXFIALL. 


DISTItICT  OF  ST.  MAP.i'-TIIF-LCSS,  LAJIBETIt. 


These  schools  (which  we  here  illustr^.ti.-)  are ' 
beiug  erected  for  the  benefit  of  a large  poor ! 
district  parish  in  Lambeth,  lying  east  of  Vaux- 
hull  Bridge,  and  bordering  on  the  river : it  I 
forms  part  of  the  Manor  of  Kennington,  and 
belongs  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  Nine  years 
since  the  two  existing  church  school-rooms 
were  closed  from  want  of  funds  to  keep  them  open, 
and  their  broken  windows  and  desolate  appear- 
ance presented  a complete  picture  of  poverty  and 
decay.  The  late  iucumbeut  re-opened  these 
schools,  and  they  were  speedily  filled  with  chil- 
dren. Since  he  left  the  parish,  three  rooms  (one 
of  them  had  been  previously  used  as  a Mormonite 
meeting-house),  have  been  hired  or  borrowed,  and 
all  are  now  so  crammed  with  children,  as  to  be 
unhealthy  iu  hot  weather.  It  is  to  remedy  this 
evil  that  the  new  schools  are  being  erected.  The 
district  is  one  of  the  very  poorest  in  the  metro- 
polis. Its  present  population  is  15,000,  of  whom 
the  collector  says  not  ninety  are  asse.ssed  for  in- 
come-tax, and  of  this  small  number  more  than  a 
fourth  are  publicans.  Vauxluill  Gardens,  which 
are  within  the  limits  of  the  district,  are  now 
being  built  over,  so  that  in  a short  time  the 
population  will  be  most  materially  increased. 

The  drawing-school  was  opened  nearly  six  years 
since  by  the  present  incumbent,  shortly  after  his 
appointment  to  the  parish.  It  was  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  many  artisans  engaged  in  the 
building  trades,  and  as  engineers  or  potters,  by 
whom  the  neighbourhood  is  peopled.  It  has  been 
pre-eminently  successful  in  accomplishing  its  de- 
sign, and  is  probably  the  only  Art-School  in  the 
metropolis  which  draws  the  great  majority  of  its 
pupils  from  the  ranks  of  the  artisans.  This  school 
has  move  than  150  students  on  its  books,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  considerably  more  than  100. 
I'or  the  last  three  years  it  has  been  quite  self- 
supporting.  The  students  assemble  in  the  parochial 
school-rooms,  both  of  which  have  now  been 
opened  for  them,  but  the  inconv'euience  and  many 
practical  evils  which  arise  from  having  to  use 
rooms  that  have  been  crowded  all  day  with  chil- 
dren are  so  great,  that  it  has  been  felt  for  some 
time  that  the  school  cannot  continue  in  its  present 
high  state  of  efficiency,  or  retain  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils  which  itself  has  trained,  unless  a 
separate  building  can  be  provided  for  its  accommo- 
dation. The  Prince  of  Wales  laid  the  first  stone 
of  such  a building  on  the  37tli  of  .Tnne,  as  we 
stated  at  the  time,  but  several  hundred  pounds 
are  still  needed  for  its  completion.  it  will  be 
scarcely  creditable  to  the  many  wealthy  employers 


of  labour  in  Lambeth  and  Southwark,  where  meu 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  school,  and  whose  labour 
Is  rendered  more  valuable  by  the  instruction  they 
receive  in  it,  if  such  a work  is  permitted  to  lan- 
guish for  want  of  the  funds  which  are  necessary 
for  its  speedy  completion.  The  incumbent  of  the 
district,  the  Rev.  R.  Gregory,  St.  Mary’s  Par- 
sonage, Lambeth,  is  the  treasurer  of  the  fund. 

The  schools  are  being  built  of  stock  bricks, 
both  inside  and  out,  relieved  by  red  brick  bands 
and  arches  over  windows  and  doors.  Balb-stone 
bands  are  also  introduced,  and  all  window-beads 
are  iu  Bath  stone.  Tlie  columns,  forming  mullions, 
to  most  of  the  windows,  stand  clear  of  the  sashes. 
There  are  four  largo  school-rooms  j two  for  the 
boys,  on  the  ground-floor,  and  two  for  the  girls, 
on  the  upper  floor;  and  there  are  also  four  class- 
rooms. The  whole  all'ords  accommodation  for  full 
700  children.  A playground  is  provided,  as 
shown  on  the  plan,  for  the  boys,  and  one  also  for 
the  girls. 

The  contract  for  the  parochial  schools  amounts 
to  3,365/.  The  builder  is  Messrs.  B.  Colls.  The 
tender  for  the  drawing-school  is  900/. 

Tlie  whole  is  being  erected  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  I. 
Pearson,  architect. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  PENMANSHIP. 

Gbeat  is  the  difl’evence  between  the  clerkly 
penmanship  in  the  body  of  ancient  deeds  and  the 
rough,  rude,  and  often  illegible  signs  of  those 
famous  men  of  the  sword  whose  functions  in  the 
Middle  Ages  were  so  much  in  demand;  and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  in  those  days  when  the 
circumstance  of  having-  a pen  in  hand  must  have 
been  a remarkable  event  in  the  lives  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  community,  the  penmanship  of 
the  few  learned  clerks  was  noticeable  for  its 
beauty,  and  also  for  its  correspondence,  to  some 
extent,  with  the  contemporary  stylo  of  architec- 
ture. 

The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture may  he  traced  both  iu  manuscripts  and 
books.  Many  of  the  specimens  of  the  handwriting 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  arc  singularly  beautiful,  and 
show’  much  variety.  There  is  the  small  Italian 
hand,  which  was  used  when  writing,  as  princess,  to 
her  dear  cousin  and  king,  Edward  VI.,  and  on  other 
complimentary  occasions;  a more  vigorous  style 
for  state  purposes  ; and  a very  largo  hand,  whicl: 
combined  the  Gothic  with  the  Italian,  which 
“ Good  Queen  Bess  ” used  when  she  threatened 
to  unfrock  a bishop. 

Looking  at  ancient  documents  of  a time  when 
being  obliged  to  resort  to  the  use  of  a cross  for  a 


signature  was  not  considered  disgraceful,  even  to 
the  nobility',  it  is  curious  to  notice  the  great 
variety  of  the  crosses,  and  the  clift’ercnt  d^g^ec8 
of  artistic  skill  which  are  shown  in  them.  As  the 
practice  of  writing  became  more  general,  the  use 
of  tlie  cross  became  less  so;  and,  although  many 
could  uot  write  their  entire  name,  they  managed 
to  sign  with  a letter,  or  a peculiar  form  or 
flourish  which  had  some  resemblance  to  one. 

In  a collection  of  autographs  of  the  relatives  of 
Shakspeare,  published  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  a great 
variety  is  shown.  Agnes  Arden’s  signature  re- 
sembles the  letter  U,  such  as  would  be  made  by  a 
schoolboy  who  had  just  got  out  of  his  “pot- 
hooks.” John  Shakspeare  signs  with  sword-like 
cross,  so  flrinly  and  vigoi’ously  marked,  that  one 
can  fancy,  if  opportunities  had  offered,  that  this 
hand  might  have  been  cultivated  into  that  of  the 
skilled  draughtsmim.  Others  of  those  signs  are 
crosses  surmounted  by  circles,  and  some  show  im- 
perfect attempts  at  regular  signatures. 

Remembering  the  systems  of  book-keeping  and 
accounts  which  are  now  required  for  successful 
trade,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  business,  to 
any  e.xtcnt,  could  then  have  been  carried  on.  Tallies 
kept  by  notched  sticks,  with  certain  hieroglyphics- 
for  the  diflerenfc  goods,  W’ere  much  used  instead  of 
books  ; and  no  doubt  those  instrumeuts  were  pro- 
duced by  many  of  the  traders  of  London  and  else- 
where, with  as  much  gravity  as  a regular  bill  at 
the  present  day.* 

In  the  reign  of  George  III.,  when  education  had 
become  more  general,  the  crosses  of  those  who 
could  not  write,  lost  the  distinction  and  artistic 
character  of  older  times,  and  the  large  bold  round 
hand  corresponds  in  style  with  the  buildings  and 
furniture  then  in  use.  This  writing,  although 
without  much  beauty,  has,  notwithstaiidiug,  the 
merit  of  distinctness.  In  these  railway  times, 
with  the  exception  of  book-keepers  in  banks,  and 
clerks  in  merchants’  offices,  few  seem  to  have  time 
to  trim  their  letters.  Few  artists  write  a good 
liaud.  Physicians’  prescriptions  are  often  as 
difficult  to  decipher  as  ancient  hieroglyphics  ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  writers  for  the 
press  are  not  generally  remarkable  for  cither 
the  distinctness  or  beauty  of  their  manuscript.  As 
regards  artists,  the  practice  of  handling  the  brush 
and  pencil  is  not  favourable  to  graceful  penman- 
ship ; and  in  respect  of  the  literary  profession,  it  is 
generally  difficult  for  the  pen  to  keep  pace  with 
the  thoughts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact,  that  time 
often  presses. 


Dthe  c 
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* At  the  beginning:  of  the  iiresent  century, 
a disputed  account,  in  a town  in  the  north  of  England,  the 
door  on  which  the  accomit  had  been  kept  with  chalk,  was 
produced  in  court. 
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THE  GOLDEN  LANE  BURIAL  GROUND. 

We  have  before  now  referred  to  this  place 
since  the  closing  of  the  ground  hy  the  Parlia- 
mentary enactment,  remarking  upon  the  removal 
of  the  grave-stones  and  other  memorials  of  the 
dead  : hy  chance  we  recently  paid  another  visit, 
and  strange  was  the  scene  of  dilapidation  and 
neglect  which  was  witnessed.  The  stuccoed  chapel, 
of  Strawberry-hill  Gothic  design,  has  fallen  into 
outward  decay.  A large  sign-board  announces 
that  part  of  the  interior  has  been  converted  into 
a manufactory.  A large  part  of  this  building 
seems  to  have  been  a casing  of  plastered  brick- 
work, raised  for  show.  This  is  now  plainly 
visible.  Above  the  porch  is  a board,  similar  to 
those  which  announce  that  “ building  sites  arc 
for  sale.”  The  trees  are  in  ill  condition,  and 
serve  in  many  instances  as  posts  for  clothes-lines : 
the  “washing”  flutters  in  the  air;  the  ground 
is  broken,  and  covered  with  various  matters : 
squalid-looking  children,  who  have  by  some 
means  obtained  admission,  are  playing  at  various 
games  ; some  little  gambling  goes  on, — and 
part  of  the  ground  seems  to  be  a depositary  or 
standing-place  for  carls;  near  which,  is  a large 
boiler  of  a steam-engine.  A suspicious-looking 
hoarding  of  wood  has  been  drawn  across  part  of 
the  groimd,  which  curtains  a large  portion  from 
the  general  view.  Words  would,  however,  fail  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  unpleasant  appearance  of 
the  place.  All  signs  of  human  burial  have  van- 
ished, and  yet  how  large  a number  of  bodies  have 
been  here  deposited.  Extraordinary  sums  have 
been  paid  for  the  use  of  this  land  in  trust,  for  a 
purpose  which  has  not  been  fairly  carried  out.  On 
one  side  of  the  entrance-gate  is  a painted  hoard, 
which  is  so  much  defaced  with  handbills  of  a 
miscellaneous  description,  that  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  following  words  can  be  deciphered : 
“Two  tiers  of  large  dry  vaults  are  to  be  let.” 
Have  there  once  been  human  remains  lodged 
here  ? and  if  so,  where  are  they  now  ? 

Seeing  a stranger  noticing  the  place,  several 
persons  who  were  accidentally  passing, — some  of 
whom  had  relations  buried  here, — remarked  upon 
the  shameful  desecration.  One  woman  said  that 
her  husband,  son,  and  other  relations  lie  there,  or 
rather  perhaps  did,  all  traces  of  those  marks  by 
which  the  site  of  the  interments  could  be  identi- 
fied having  been  removed.  Another  complained 
of  the  hardship,  and  said  that  the  poor  had 
natural  feelings  as  well  as  others. 

Can  it  be  intended  to  build  upon  this  spot, 
which  is  so  thickly  crowded  with  the  dead  ? As 
we  have  before  said,  such  a transaction  would 
he  a gross  act  of  injustice.  Many  graves  have 
been  paid  for,  and  sho^d  he  held  as  sacred  as  any 
landed  or  household  property.  Many  hundreds  of 
persons  have  also  paid  sums  of  money  for  the 
consideration  that  the  remains  of  their  relations 
should  be  allowed  to  rest  in  decency. 

In  a crowded  neighbourhood  lilfe  this,  where 
other  evil  conditions  exist,  this  burial-ground 
should  be  carefully  looked  after  by  both  the 
Government  and  parish  authorities;  for,  as  has 
been  shown  in  some  other  instances,  the  law  in  its 
present  state  is  sufficient  to  prevent,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  dismantling  of  graveyards, — 
at  any  rate,  the  wholesale  opening  of  graves  for 
building  purposes,  even  if  they  are  the  property 
of  trustees  or  private  companies. 


THE  BELL  FOUNDRY  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

Jy  the  course  of  a paper  on  this  subject,  read 
at  the  Congress  of  the  Archceological  institute, 
the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis  said,  the  Gloucester  bell- 
foundry  had  not  been  surpassed  by  any  others 
even  if  it  were  not  xmrivalled  in  England.  It 
ranks  at  least  in  the  first-class  with  that  of 
Salisbury,  which  was  established  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  III,,  about  the  year  1260,  while 
a foundry  existed  at  Gloucester  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IL,  and  was  conducted  by  a master 
founder,  whose  reputation  spread  far  and  wide. 
“Master  John  of  Gloucester”  was  so  renovraed 
a founder  that  the  monks  of  Ely  sent  for  him 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  in  the  year- 
1346,  and  be  cast  four  bells  for  them,  the  largest 
■ weighing  7,000  lbs.,  bringing  copper,  tin,  clay,  and 
; all  other  necessary  materials  for  tbo  work. 

’ “ How  vast  the  undertaking  must  have  been,” 

: said  the  lecturer,  “when  some  eight  or  nine 
I tons  of  metal,  at  least,  were  conveyed  a long 
I distance,  over  bad  roads,  to  that  isle,  which  at 
I that  time  must  have  been  very  difficult  of  access  ! 
i Must  we  not  feel  and  own  that  even  with  all 
our  grand  ideas  about  Big-Bens,  and  all  the 
: appliances  of  modtrn  days,  we  have  to  sit  at  the 
: feet  of  snch  a skilled  master  as  John  of  Glou- 


cester ?”  Master  John’s  successor  in  the  foundry 
is  supposed,  from  a seal  found  in  the  Thames  some 
years  since,  to  have  been  “ Sandre  of  Gloucester,” 
and  Mr.  Lukis  says  that  if  Master  John  and  Sandre 
of  Gloucester  were  not  one  and  the  same  person, 
then  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  second  bell  in 
the  peal  now  in  the  cathedral  tower  was  cast 
by  him.  The  next  bell-founder  knomi  was  one 
William  Henshaw,  about  whom  Mr.  Lukis  was 
jocose.  “ The  bell-founder  has  made  his  exit, 
and  left  two  wives  behind  him  to  represent 
him.  If  one  wife  is  ‘ a better  half,’  two  mves 
must  make  more  than  one  husband,  and  conse- ! 
quently  in  Alys  and  Agnes,  wives  of  William 
Henshaw,  whose  portraitures  in  brass  may  be 
seen  in  St.  Michael’s  Church,  we  have  rather 
more  than  campanologists  looked  for — but  not 
more  than  their  gallantry  and  good  taste  would 
find  fault  with  or  despise.  If  they  have  missed 
the  founders,  at  all  events  they  may  see  his 
Belles.”  Mr.  Lukis  thinks  the  fifth  and  sixth 
hells  in  the  cathedral,  and  also  the  small  cur- 
few hell  at  St.  Nicholas  Church,  were  probably 
cast  hy  Henshaw,  who  lived  in  the  house  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Ferry,  Eastgate-street,  and  his 
arms  still  remain  in  painted  glass.  The  next  bell- 
founder  known  wasAbrabam  Rudhall, whose  family 
carried  on  the  bell-foundry  from  1626  to  1823, 
when  the  foundry  ceased,  and  Mr.  Mears  took  up 
the  Gloucester  business. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  HOUSES  BY 
LIGHTNING  IN  PIMLICO. 

In  Sutherland-street,  Pimlico,  near  the  Wooden 
Bridge, two  houses — fourstorieabigh — were  struck 
hy  lightning  on  Saturday  night,  about  six  o’clock, 
and  although  at  the  time  it  was  not  anticipated 
any  serious  damage  had  resulted,  subsequent  events 
established  the  fact  that  the  electric  force  had 
shaken  the  houses  to  the  foundation.  About 
eleven  o’clock  the  two  bouses  bad  fallen  into  a 
heap  of  i-nins.  The  front  walls  had  fallen  inwards, 
dragging  with  them  the  hack  walls,  and  the  whole 
presented  a complete  mass  of  ruins.  A third  house 
adjoining  is  left  standing,  hut  is  injured. 

Hoop  iron  bond  was  used  throughout.  Could 
this  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  disaster  ? 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Bishop  Storiford. — The  first  stone  of  the  in- 
tended new  residence  for  the  head  master  of  the 
High  School  here  has  been  laid  hy  Mrs.  Archer 
Houhlon,  the  wife  of  the  president-  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  ground,  which  contains  up- 
wards of  five  acres,  and  of  the  house  and  offices 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  sixty  boys  as 
hoarders,  is  about  3,500/.  As  large  a part  of  the 
sum  as  possible  must  he  raised  by  subscription, 
and  the  remainder  will  he  provided  by  gentlemen 
who  have  consented  to  become  personally  respon- 
sible for  the  whole  amount  required.  The  head 
master  will  pay,  as  rent,  interest  for  the  amount 
not  raised  by  subscription,  also  an  annual  sum,  to 
he  agreed  upon,  to  form  a sinking  fund.  The 
subscription  list  appears  to  have  approached 
1,000/.  Mr.  Murray  is  the  architect. 

Ashloiirn. — On  the  19th  ult.,  the  designs  for 
the  Market  Hall  and  Assembly  Rooms  were  laid 
before  the  shareholders.  After  inspecting  them, 
a design  in  the  Italian  style  was  selected.  The 
ground  plan,  says  the  Berhyshire  Advertisery  will 
form  accommodation  for  butter  dealers,  green- 
grocers, and  other  parties  frequenting  the  market, 
with  a smaU  corn  exchange.  The  second-floor 
contains  a concert-room,  65  feet  by  27  feet,  with 
platform,  and  cloak  and  ante  rooms.  The  front 
view  of  the  building,  which  is  of  stone,  presents  a 
centre  door,  and  five  windows  with  halcony^  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Wilson.  The  tenders  have  been 
advertised  for. 

Bristol. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  work- 
house  for  the  Bristol  Union  was  laid  at  Stapleton 
on  26th  ult.  The  arrangements  of  the  new  build- 
ings have,  in  a great  measure,  been  regulated,  as 
far  as  their  position  is  concerned,  hy  the  existing 
buildings,  which  are  to  remain  and  be  incorpo- 
rated with  the  new.  The  present  range  of  kitchen 
buildings,  for  instance,  is  converted  in  the  new 
plan  into  apartments  for  the  master  and  matron, 
store-rooms,  officers’  kitchens,  bread-rooms,  &c. 
The  general  plan  of  the  structure  may  he  thus 
described  r — We  have  first  what  are  termed  the 
“ entrance  buildings,”  which  stand  close  to  the 
road,  and  contain  the  entrance  gateway,  with  the 
turret  above,  the  porters’  rooms,  store-rooms, 
female  receiving  and  probationary  wards,  bath- 
rooms, and  vagrants’  wards  on  one  side;  and  on 
the  other  a committee  and  ante  room,  and  the 
various  receiving  and  probationary  wards,  &c.,  for 


the  men.  Passing  from  this  building,  along  a 
railed-ofi’  road,  which  divides  the  old  men’s  and 
women’s  airing-yards,  we  reach  the  “ main  build- 
ing, in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  inmates 
are  lodged,  and  which  contains  the  officers’  as  well 
as  the  culinary  apartments,  and  store-rooms.  On 
entering  this  building,  we  have  a passage  running 
directly  through  it,  branching  off  right  and  left, 
and  dividing  the  men’s  from  the  women’s  portion 
of  the  house.  The  day-rooms  and  dormitories  of 
the  aged  and  infirm  of  both  sexes  are  placed  facing 
the  south  : the  floors  of  their  rooms  are  hoarded : 
they  have  separate  staircases,  lavatories,  and  com- 
fortable and  well  warmed  and  ventilated  apart- 
ments. The  able-bodied  paupers  are  placed  on  the 
north,  east,  and  west  sides  of  the  house — every 
class  being  separate,  and  the  wards,  as  well  as  the 
airing-yards,  being  inclosed,  those  of  either  sex  of 
bad  character  hy  walla  10  feet  high.  Their  wash- 
houses and  workrooms  are  also  .separate.  A large 
room  is  provided  on  the  side  of  the  women’s  wards 
for  the  nursery  and  attendants.  The  female  im- 
beciles are  also  located  on  this  side.  At  the  end 
of  the  central  passage  before  alluded  to  is  the 
dining-hall,  about  41  feet  by’  75  feet.  Adjoining 
this  are  the  kitchen  and  scullery,  and  other  offices, 
and  immediately  behind  it  the  engineer’s  room, 
heating  apparatus,  boiler-room,  coals,  Ac.  The 
workshops  and  w’ashing  and  drying  rooms  are 
placed  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  yards,  of 
which  they  form  the  boundary.  The  infirmary 
stands  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  ground, 
and  is  approached  by  a road  of  its  own,  after 
leaving  the  common  entrance.  This  building  is 
divided,  as  ai*e  all  the  others,  into  two  distinct 
portions,  appropriated  for  male  and  female  pa- 
tients; the  surgical  cases  being  placed  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  the  medical  and  sick  on  the 
upper  floor.  Baths,  lavatories,  water-closets, 
rooms  for  surgeons,  nurses,  &c.,  are  included  in 
this  building,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  insure 
good  ventilation.  In  the  whole  of  the  buildings, 
accommodation  is  afforded  for  over  a thousand  in- 
mates, exclusive  of  the  present  children’s  wing. 
The  general  plan  of  this  workhouse  hears  some 
resemblance  to  similar  buildings,  erected  hy  the 
same  architects  at  Norwich  and  Lynn,  in  Norfolk. 
The  elevations  are  designed  in  a plain  and  simple 
style.  The  upper  floors  of  the  house  are  almost 
wholly  appropriated  for  dormitories.  It  is  in- 
tended to  warm  the  building  by  the  same  appa- 
ratus which  will  perform  the  cooking.  The  con- 
tract was  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brooks,  of  Bristol, 
for  a trifle  imdcr  16,000/. ; and  the  architects  are 
Messrs.  Medland  and  Maherly,  of  Loudon  and 
Gloucester. 

Manchester. — Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  architect, 
has  prepared  plans  for  various  alterations  and 
improvements  at  the  Concert  Hall.  A new 
entrance,  says  the  Cotirier,  will  he  made  in  Lower 
Mosley-street,  which  will  obviate  the  crushing 
that  takes  place  at  the  Peter-street  entrance. 
There  will  he  a new  entrance  for  performers  in 
Concert-buildings.  An  extension  of  3 yards  will 
be  made  to  the  hall  near  the  Casino,  to  furnish  a 
library,  a new  staircase  for  the  performers,  and  a 
committee-room,  in  place  of  the  present  one,  which 
will  be  taken  to  make  the  new  entrance  for  sub- 
scribers. The  orchestra  is  to  he  remodelled,  and 
extended  to  nearly  the  width,  of  the  hall.  The 
performers  will  have  a central  entrance  to  the 
platform  and  orchestra,  but  thei-e  will  still  he  a 
door  at  the  hack,  to  facilitate  leaving.  The 
panelled  ceiling  will  be  continned  over  the  orches- 
tra, with  an  additional  sunlight.  The  interior 
will  he  redecorated.  There  was  a proposal  made 

to  rebuild  the  front. The  city  magistrates  have 

notice  to  quit  their  present  court-house  in  Brown- 
street,  on  the  29th  September  next,  the  whole  of 
the  building  being  required  for  the  post-office. 
As  a temporary  court-house,  a large  building, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Falkucr,  in  Bridge-street,  for- 
merly a draper’s  shop,  has  been  leased,  and,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Lyude,  the  city  surveyor, 
Messrs.  Travis  & Mangnall,  the  architects,  will 
draw  plans  to  turn  it  into  a court-house  with  all 
possible  speed.  The  building  comprises  an  area  of 
750  square  yards,  with  three  stories  and  a base- 
ment. The  fat^ade  of  the  building  will  he  plain 
Italian  in  style,  the  shop-fronts  being  removed, 
and  the  upper  part  remaining  as  at  present.  It 
is  expected  that  a court-house  and  a town  or  city 
hall  will  be  built  at  a future  lime. 

Arundel. — The  school  now  being  erected  hy  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  at  Arundel,  from  the  desigu  of 
the  architects  of  his  grace,  Messrs.  Hadficld  & 
Goldie,  is  rapidly  progressing,  and  will  he  roofed 
shortly.  It  is  of  brick,  with  facings  of  Yorkshire 
stone,  and  forms  part  of  a pile  of  building  intended 
hereafter  to  supply  fully  the  religious  require- 
ments of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  town  and 
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ueighbourliooil.  Mr.  Busbby,  of  Littlcliamptoii, 

is  the  cnntractor. The  extensive  and  iniportaut 

works  at  the  castle  are  hegiimiiig  to  develop  their 
grand  proi)ortioTiP.  We  hope  to  give  a more 
detailed  account  hereafter  of  the  chapel,  gateway, 
and  stall  rase,  uhich  form  the  principal  features  of 
Messrs,  lladficld  & Goldie’s  design.  Mr.  A.  Pear- 
son is  the  cli-rk  of  the  works. 

Kelso. — The  new  building  for  the  Eank  of 
Scotland  is  now  all  but  completed,  and  the  new 
bank  office  has  been  opened  for  business.  Tlie 
building  stands  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  old 
bank,  and  is  io  the  Italian  style  of  architecture. 
The  front  to  the  Wood  Market  is  occupied  by  the 
hank  itself,  and  the  agent's  house  enters  from 
Abbey-row.  There  i.s  little  ornamentation  on  the 
exterior  of  the  building.  It  is  plain,  and  sub- 
stantial; blit  forms  a prominent  feature  in  tlic 
street  in  which  it  is  situated.  The  bank  is  entered 
through  a large  porch,  and  the  main  building  is 
thrown  back  a few  feet  from  the  line  of  the 
street,  A railing  traverses  the  entire  length  of 
the  building,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  porch  are 
placed  two  large  lamps.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
John  Burnet,  of  Glasgow;  and  Mr.  Robertson  the 
builder. 

Dundee. — There  is  a local  rumour  that  lo.OOOZ. 
have  been  put  down  by  one  of  the  merchants,  for 
the  purchase  of  a people’s  park  in  Dundee. 

Coleraine. — The  newly-erected  building  for  the 
Coleraine  Academical  Institution  has  just  been 
inaugurated,  as  appears  from  a report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings given,  together  with  au  engraving  of  the 
building,  in  the  Coleraine  Chronicle.  The  Insti- 
tution is  intended  to  accommodate  about  40 
boarders,  and  as  many  ns  150  day  pupils.  The 
principal  of  the  Institution  lias  apartments  in  the 
southern  wing  of  the  buildirig,  which  also  con- 
tains the  kitchen,  pantries,  &e.,  required  for  the 
boarders.  The  middle  and  northern  portions  are 
devoted  to  the  educational  uses  of  the  Institution. 
This  is  surrounded  with  five  acres  of  land — the 
gift  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Clothworkers 
— which  it  is  intended  to  lay  out  in  ornamental 
patches  of  shrubs,  A'c.  The  building  U a plain 
structure,  designed  by  Mr.  Farrell,  of  Dublin. 
The  gross  contract  was  divided  into  two  portions  j 
1,708/.  15s.  lOd.  and  913/.  18s.  8d. ; the  first  sum 
for  the  covering  in  of  the  building,  the  second  for 
its  complete  finishing. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Gloucester  Cathedral. — Messrs.  Clayton  Roll 
have  now  completed  the  erection  of  the  Guise 
window  in  this  cathedral,  according  to  the  local 
Chronicle.  In  the  centre  light  is  depicted  the 
coronation  of  Henry  HL  i'fi  Gloucester  cathedral, 
the  western  department  representing  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  surrounded  by  the  barons, 
officiating  at  the  coronation.  Exception  lias  been 
taken  to  the  drawing  of  the  features  of  the  youthful 
king,  as  being  deficient  in  expression.  In  the 
eastern  division  of  the  window  the  principal  figure 
is  that  of  Ilubeit  de  Burgh,  from  whom  the  (niiso 
family  derive  the  manor  of  Elmore. 

St.  Marn's,  Welshpool. — It  is  in  contemplation 
to  place  a stained-glass  window  in  the  chancel  of 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  a design  for  which  has  been 
submitted  for  approval  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  New- 
c.astle.  The  estimated  cost  is  200/.,  towards  wliicli 
a considerable  amount  has  been  already  subscribed. 
The  restoration  of  the  chancel  of  this  church  has 
lately  been  effected. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Drigff. — St.  Helen’s,  Kirmingtou,  w.as  re-opened 
on  the  17th  ultimo.  The  church,  which  is  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  has  undergone  a restoration. 
The  chancel  window  (east)  was  blocked  up  by  the 
Commandments,  the  Commandments  by  an  ugly 
organ,  and  the  platform  on  which  tlie  instrument 
rested,  and  on  which  the  singers  were  seated, 
reached  seven  or  eight  feet  beyond  the  conimuuion- 
rail.  The  north  and  south  aisles  have  been  en- 
tirely rebuilt  at  the  sole  cost  of  two  parishioners, 
Messrs.  Frankish  and  Hudson — the  north  aisle 
with  four  new  windows  by  tbe  former.  One  of 
these  windows  is  an  ornamental  window,  by 
Wilmhurst,  of  London,  the  gift  of  Mr.  William 
C.  Brackenbui'y,  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Vigo,  in 
the  province  of  Gallicia.  The  desigus  are,  the 
conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  Paul  preaching  at 
Athens  — tbe  heading  being  ornamented  with 
the  figure  of  tbe  dove  bearing  the  olive 
branch.  This  window  is  near  tbe  pulpit.  Tlie 
south  aisle  has  three  new  windows,  given  by 
Messrs.  Frankisli  and  Hudson.  A memorial  win- 
dow has  been  placed  in  the  soulli  aisle  by  the 
vicar.  The  subjects  arc  the  following l.st  light. 


The  Raising  of  the  AVidow’s  Pon  ; 2nd.  The  Re- 
surrection of  Lazarus  ; 3rd.  Raising  Jairus’s 
Daughter.  The  heading  is  a rcqivescntation  of 
tlie  Ascension.  Mrs.  Hudson,  the  widow  of  the 
late  Francis  Hudson,  of  Kirmlugton  Vale,  has 
also  put  in  a memorial  window  to  her  late  hus- 
band. Tbe  following  are  the  subjects  ; — 1st  light. 
The  Disciples  on  the  Road  to  Eminaus;  2ikI.  The 
Three  Marys  at  the  Tomb ; 3rd.  The  Incredulity 
of  St.  Thomas.  The  heading  is  descriptive  of  the 
Resurrection.  Both  are  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Lavers  and  Barraud,  of  Bloomsbury.  There  is 
also  a figuie  of  St.  Helen  (to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated)  in  the  west  (lancet)  window  of  the 
tower,  by  Mr.  AVilmhurst,  of  London.  This  was 
presented  by  tbe  vicar,  as  was  also  the  font,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Keyworth,  of  Hull.  It  was  desigued 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  Teulmi,  under  whose  super- 
iriteudence  the  whole  of  the  restoration  has 
been  carried  out.  Mr.  Stiles,  Navenby,  was  the 
contractor  and  builder. 

Braintree.  — The  sura  of  1,6G3/.  has  already 
been  expended  in  the  restoration  and  enhirgeinent 
of  the  church,  and  about  270/.  only  remain  in 
hand  towards  the  sum  of  2,000/.  which  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  works. 

Boluhurst. — Recently  the  church  of  this  place, 
according  to  the  Bedford  Times,  lias  undergone 
an  almost  complete  restoration.  The  chancel  h.as 
been  fresh  roofed,  the  inner  side  being  stencilled. 
A memorial  window,  the  gift  of  the  rector,  occu- 
pies the  eastern  end.  The  window  Is  of  stained 
glass,  and  contains  twenty-six  figures.  There  are 
several  other  windows  of  stained  glass  in  this 
church.  On  the  walls  ate  painted  several  scrip- 
tural texts.  A fresco-painting  of  St.  Christopher 
was  discovered  on  the  northern  wall  some  time 
ago.  Several  of  the  lines  are  visible. 

Cheshunt  {Herts). — The  foundation  stone  of  St. 
James’s  Church  has  just  been  laid  here.  The 
style  of  arcbitectiiry  is  the  Early  Pointed.  The 
church  will  consist  of  nave,  an  apsidal  chancel, 
transepts,  and  south  chapel,  with  a tower.  The 
contract  for  erecting  the  edifice  is  2,271/.,  and  the 
subscriptions  already  received  exceed  that  sum. 
But  it  is  proposed  also  to  erect  a parsonage  bouse. 
The  church  will  contain  28G  free  sitings,  85  appro- 
priated, and  50  for  children  ; in  all  421  sittings. 

Neichtirp. — The  new  church  and  schools  here 
have  been  opened.  The  church  is  built  iu  the 
Perpendicular  style,  and  is  intended  to  accommo- 
date rather  more  than  50U  persons.  There  are 
four  windows  on  the  south  side,  and  six  in  the 
north  aisle.  Four  arches  e.\tend  the  length  of  tbe 
nave,  the  roof  of  the  nave  and  ehaneel  have  small 
arches  of  wood.  An  organ  chamber  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel  is  liglited  by  a wheel  window, 
filled  iu  witli  quatrefoil  tracery.  On  either  side  j 
of  the  chancel  are  oak  seats  for  choristers,  'i'he 
nave  and  aisles  are  stained  deal  j the  jmlpit  oak, 
with  open  traced  panels,  aud  on  a Portland  stone 
base.  At  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  a Perpen- 
dicular stained-glass  window,  representing  the 
Saviour  and  tbe  Evangelists ; the  seven  candle- 
sticks undcrueath  ; iiiul  in  the  centre  above  a re- 
presentation of  the  Lamb.  At  the  west  end  is  a 
stained-glass  window,  representing  the  Twelve 
Apostles  and  tbe  Descending  Dove.  The  font  is 
of  Caen  stone,  with  Portland  stone  base,  and  o.iU 
cover,  surmounted  by  a cross.  The  fiooring  is 
composed  of  Minton’s  tiles,  c.xeept  that  portion 
covered  by  the  seats,  which  is  of  deal.  The  church 
will  be  heated  with  hot-water  pipes,  laid  dowu  by 
Messrs.  Plenty  ik  Pain,  of  Newbury.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  south  side  of  the  building  there  is  a 
porch,  having  a moulded  stone  arch,  supported  by 
pillars.  Tbe  cbnrcb  is  covered  with  green  and  red 
slates.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  At  the  west  end  is  a turret,  75  feet 
high,  wliich  contains  two  bells.  Mr.  Butterfield, 
of  London,  was  tbe  architect,  and  bis  design  was 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Myers,  of  London.  The 
architect  of  the  schools  is  Mr.  G.  AVoodyer,  of 
Grafham,  near  Guildford.  Mr.  T.  Biekonsiill,  of 
Steventon,  Berks,  is  the  builder  j and  Mr.  J. 
AValker  was  tbe  clerk  of  the  works. 

Hamsty. — The  new'  chnreli  at  Oiniam,  a hamlet 
of  Ilauisey  parish,  has  been  consecrated  by  tlie 
Bishop  of  Cbicheslet.  Tlio  old  church  is  situate 
at  a very  inconvenient  distance  from  that  part  of 
tlie  parish  in  which  the  people  reside;  and,  after  a 
period  of  some  500  years,  age  is  beginning  to  tell 
upon  the  striieturc.  The  tower  will,  however,  be 
maintained,  as  acliapvl  to  the  cemetery  around  it, 
whilst  the  walls  of  the  body  of  tbe  eluirch  will  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  Tbe  Shifl'ner  family 
liave  contributed  1,700/.  towards  the  erection  of 
tbe  new  edifice,  as  well  as  the  site  on  which  it  is 
built.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Cbristiaii.  The 
church,  which  is  21  feet  square  Inside,  consists  of 
a nave  and  south  aisle,  with  a sp'oeral  tower  above 


the  nave  and  chancel.  The  nave  and  aisle  of  the 
church  together  form  a square  of  40  feet  besides 
a transept  of  IS  feet;  the  chancel  20  feet.  The 
style  of  the  building  is  Geometric  Decorated,  of 
simple  character.  The  walls  are  huilbof  fiint  work, 
with  dressings  of  Sussex  stone  from  Scaymcs-hill 
quarry.  It  has  a multangular  apse,  with  five 
windows,  single  tracery  lights,  the  arches  of  the 
w'iitdows  being  supported  by  pillars  of  polished 
serpentine.  The  windows  which  arc  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Lavers  and  Barraud,  were  given 
by  five  of  the  late  baronet’s  friends.  Tlie  large 
west  window  of  the  church  is  to  be  shortly  filled 
with  painted  glass  by  the  Shiffner  family,  as  a 
memoriiil  to  the  late  Sir  Henry.  The  roofs  of  the 
nave  and  aisle  are  plastered  white  between  ribs 
of  timber.  The  ceiling  of  the  apse  is  decorated  in 
colour.  The  tower  is  surmounted  by  a sbingle- 
covered  spire  of  the  short  proportion  common  in 
Sussex.  Within  the  church  the  tower  is  groined 
with  ribs  of  stone  and  chalk  fluting.  Tho  nave  is 
divided  from  the  aisle  by  au  arcade  of  three 
arches  supported  on  stone  pillars.  The  side  win- 
dows of  the  nave  aud  aisle  are  gla'/.ed  with  rough 
glass,  decorated  in  patterns  by  .Mr.  AA'ilmsburst, 
of  London.  The  fittings  are  in  deal,  stained.  The 
walls  of  the  church  are  decorated  with  texts, 
written  by  Mr.  AV'ost,  of  London.  Tho  flooring  is 
of  Stafibrdshire  tiles;  those  of  the  chancel  from 
Milton’s  factory,  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  the  space 
within  the  cominuiuon  railing  being  paved  with 
encaustic  tiles.  The  pulpit  is  of  oak,  carved  and 
panelled,  supported  on  a stone  base.  The  work 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Ayres,  the  contractor  for  the 
Sussex  County  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Stnanage  {Dorset). — The  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Swaiiage,  has  been  restored,  nearly  the  whole 
e.xccpt  the  tower  having  been  rebuilt.  According 
to  our  authority,  tbe  Dorset  Chronicle,  the  build- 
ing is  cruciform,  with  the  addition  of  a north  aisle 
separated  from  the  nave  by  two  arches,  and  the 
prevailing  cbaracLerietic  of  tlie  chancel  is  early 
English,  and  of  the  nave  and  transepts  Perpen- 
dicular, though  there  are  features  of  the  Decorated 
style  here  and  there  throughout  the  building, 
more  particularly  iu  the  east  end,  which  has  a 
five-light  window  of  this  description.  Tbe  roof  is 
open-timbered.  Accommodatk'n  is  given  to  a 
congrcgalioii  of  about  700,  by  a series  of  open 
seats  of  stained  deal,  while  the  chancel  stalls  Lave 
bench  ends,  wilh  curved  finials.  There  are  like- 
wise galleries  for  children  in  the  transepts.  The 
communion  stejis  are  of  Purbeck  marble,  aud  tbe 
space  witliiu  is  laid  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles, 
while  the  chancel  is  paved  with  productions  from 
the  Poole  Architectural  Pottery  Company.  In 
the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  there  is  a two-light 
hooded  w’indow,  supported  in  the  centre  by 
Purbeck  marble  column,  and  filled  in  with  stained 
glass.  On  tho  opposite  side  there  is  an  arched 
organ  recess,  which  is  the  earliest  part  of  the  church 
now  extant,  aud  which  is  lit  by  two  squints  filled 
by  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  architect.  The  whole  of  the 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Mondey, 
builder,  Dorchester,  according  to  the  plans  of  Mr. 
T.  W.  Wyatt,  tbe  diocesan  architect.  The  total 
sum  now  received  for  the  restorations  is  al.'out 
2,700/.,  but  about  300/.  more  are  still  required. 


GAS. 

The  Metropolis  Gas  Bill  has  passed  through 
the  committee,  who,  amongst  other  points  adverse 
to  the  promoters  and  favourable  to  the  gjs  com- 
panies,  have  decided  that  the  price  per  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  common  gas  should  bo  any  sum  the  com- 
pany think  fit  nut  exceeding  5s.  6d.,  aud  that  the 
price  of  cairaclgas  should  be  any  sum  not  e.xcetd- 
ing  7s.  Gd.,  per  1,000  feet.  The  chainuau  finally 
said,  that  the  committee  had  agreed  to  make  a 
special  rc-port  to  the  House,  stating  that  it  is 
their  opinion,  in  case  no  legislation  shall  take  place 
during  the  present  session  on  the  subject  of  the 
metropolitan  gas  supply,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  whole  subject  should  be  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Government,  and  that  the 
Government  ought  to  be  prepared  to  introduce  a 
measure  for  the  settlement  of  tbe  question  at  the 
commencement  of  tbe  ensuing  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  a view  to  regulate  tho  coadiuons 
under  which  the  gas  compimies  sLall  supply  gasiu 
their  several  districts,  with  a due  regard  to  tho 
interests  of  the  public. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  lighting  tbe 
town  of  Cuckfield  with  gas.  The  building  was 
commenced  last  month.  It  is  expected  to  bo 
finished  by  tbe  1st  of  September,  and  the  pipes 
and  apparatus  are  already  manufactured  iu 
Brighton. 

The  question  of  reducing  the  price  of  the 
Devonport  gas  is  being  mooted.  Tha  Devoniort 
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Independent,  in  aa  able  article,  urges  the  rccliic- 
ticn  as  a measure  likely  to  be  bcueficlal  to  the 
company  no  Itss  than  to  the  public.  The  present 
price  is  4'.4.  6d.,  while  in  the  adjoining  town  of 
Plymouth  it  is  3s.  4d.  The  dividend  on  the  4s.  Gd. 
is  8 per  cent.,  while  that  on  the  3s.  4d.  is  10  per 
cent. ; and  although  the  Devonport  Company  has 
had  the  advantage  of  witnessing  the  steady  and 
continued  benefit;  derived  by  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany as  well  as  the  Plymouth  consumers  from  the 
adoption  of  a liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  some 
of  the  Devonport  shareholders  seem  to  he  far  too 
stupid  and  far  too  greedy  to  follow  up  so  excellent 
and  profitable  an  example. 

The  Glasgow  Gas-light  Company  have  declared 
their  usual  dividends  of  10  per  cent.,  deducting 
Income-tax,  to  be  paid  on  1st  August  and  2nd 
February  next.  The  chairman  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing explained  that  the  balance  of  profit  for  last 
year  amounted  to  16,999Z.  Os.  lOd.,  and  that,  after 
paying  the  dividend,  there  remained  a sum  of 
2,561/.  10s.  lOd.  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
reserve  fund  account,  which  would  then  amount 
to  26,491/.  16s.  lid.,  and  which,  in  terms  of  the 
Act,  might  he  raised  to  29,104/.  13s.  5d.,  out  of 
which  to  secure  the  shareholders  iu  the  payment 
of  a dividend  should  the  revenue  of  the  company, 
from  any  unforeseen  cause,  fall  oil',  which  placed 
the  company  in  a very  advantageous  position.  He 
also  spoke  of  a further  reduction  in  price  to  be 
herealter  considered  with  reference  to  the  price  of 
coal,  “ assured  that,  by  following  such  a course, 
they  would  not  only  benefit  the  public,  but  insure 
the  prosperity  of  the  company  by  largely  increas- 
ing the  consumption  of  gas.” 

Gas  has  just  been  introduced  into  Launceston, ' 
Tasmania.  The  cost  is  203.  for  cash,  and  25s.  for 
credit,  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  CHURCH 
EUILDING. 

The  elegantly  penned  letter  of  “M.  A.,  Cam- 
bridge”  (p.463),  deserves  attention,  from  its  being 
a sensible  exposition  of  certain  asserted  short- 
comings iu  Church  Building,  and  from  its  enun- 
ciation of  a somewhat  correct  though  incomplete 
theory  j but,  from  his  having  left  the  practical 
conclusion  almost  untouched,  it  will  be  asked, 
'V\  hat  does  it  mean?  What  sort  of  church  does 
the  writer  require  ? 

In  the  first  place,  admitting  his  principles  to  be 
such  as  should  prevail  iu  erecting  buildings  for 
the  Church  of  England,  it  must  at  the  same  time 
be  seen  that  these  principles  are  not  completely 
given,  and  in  the  next  that,  without  a full  state- 
ment of  them,  no  church  can  be  satisfactorily  de- 
signed j for,  if  a theory  be  not  fully  understood, 
the  correct  practical  result  cannot  be  attained. 
And  here  is  the  difficulty;  for,  while  the  accept- 
ance of  the  theory  is  easy  when  it  does  not  go 
beyond  general  ideas,  yet,  when  others  are  intro- 
duced, there  may  arise  a couflict  of  opinion  that 
will  render  it  impossible  to  establish  in  men’s 
minds  the  desired  rule. 

The  scope  of  “II.  A.’s”  remarks  may  be  con- 1 
sidered  to  set  up  a complaint  that  churches  are 
not  built  as  they  should  be,  and  an  hypothesis  ^ 
that,  if  proper  thought  were  introduced,  there  I 
might  be  combined  in  them  the  fullest  expression  ! 
of  ritual  observance,  with  the  highest  develop)- 1 
meut  of  sesthetic  qualities. 

I asseut  to  his  hypothesis,  but  am  not  much 
inclined  to  join  in  his  complaint,  for  I am  at  a 
loss  to  perceive  that  the  numerous  admirable 
buildings  that  have  been  erected  are  so  deficient 
as  he  intimates : granted  that  his  requirements 
are  for  desirable  points,  I maintain  that  many  of 
the  best  modern  ohurches  fulfil  his  wishes,  and 
that  others  could  be  readily  made  to  do  so.  The 
auditorium  is  efiected,  whatever  be  its  shape,  if 
every  worshipper  can  bear,  as  is  the  case  in 
numerous  instances,  whether  there  be  columns  or 
not ; and,  as  to  the  less  essential  requisite  of 
seeing,  columns,  when  used,  do  not  obstruct  the 
view  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  is  com- 
monly imagined.  The  emphatic  structural  declara- 
tion of  preaching  is  secured  when  the  pulpit  is 
solidly  built  of  stone,  and  adjoining  or  issuing 
out  of  a wall,  as  it  often  is.  The  desk,  though 
frequently  a removable  fitting,  is  often  properly 
placed  and  well  marked.  The  table  of  the  Holy 
Communion  has  received  good  attention  of  late 
years ; and,  by  its  being  placed  on  a stone  dais,  its 
site  becomes  a portion  of  the  structure.  The 
font  is  sometimes  emphatically  and  structur»lly 
fixed ; and  the  organ  has  been  gradually  getting 
into  suitable  position. 

Now,  with  such  results,  there  is  some  danger  of 
falling  into  a wrong  inode  of  design,  if  we  become 
discontented  with  what  we  have  done.  Let  us 


advance  by  all  means,  hut  let  us  take  care  that  in 
altering  our  mode  we  do  not  go  hack.  I am  not 
objecting  to  what  “M.  A.”has  put  forth;  hut,  on  the 
contrary,  I approve  and  Avould  enforce  his  valuable 
remarks.  But  I cannot  fathom  his  views;  and  this 
engenders  a fear  that  he  may  unwittingly  enter- 
tain ideas  inimical  to  true  excellence  iu  church 
architecture,  which  is  a peculiar  ait  requiring  a 
structural  expression  of  religious  sentiment,  and 
for  this  there  are  numerous  iudispensahlo  par- 
ticulars in  which  some  minds,  and  possibly  that  of 
“il.  A.”  may  not  agree:  for  instance,  one  is,  that 
the  worshippers  should  all  kneel  in  one  direction 
as  much  as  poKible  ; yet  some  persons  would  place 
them  iu  a circle,  or  iu  any  way,  so  long  as  they 
could  see  and  hear.  Another  maxim  should  be, 
that  no  worshippers  should  be  placed  over  the 
heads  of  others,  as  in  galleries, — this  being  an 
indecorous  and  irreverent  mode  of  placing  a con- 
gregation; though,  in  a west  end  tower,  or  in  some 
receding  western  portion,  an  exception  to  the  rule 
might  apply,  hut  never  at  the  sides.  Strike  out 
some  such  subordinate  essentials  as  the  two  I have 
named,  and  the  whole  mode  of  design  becomes  a 
random  thing, — an  incoherent  system, — with  free 
license  to  make  a church  like  a theatre,  a circus, 
or  an  exchange,  inasmuch  as  in  none  of  these 
would  theessentials  named  by  “M.  A.”  be  necessarily 
cast  aside.  “ M.  A.”  may  he  aware  of  this  danger ; 
and,  if  he  he  so,  then  there  is  less  need  of  obser- 
vations on  his  ecclesiological  hammer. 

Edwin  Nash. 


ON  CERTAIN  INTERMITTENT  FOUNTAINS. 

I PASS  through  Endell-street,  Long-acre,  occa- 
sionally, and  have  observed  that  the  drinking- 
fountain  there,  though  sometimes  flowing,  is  also 
frequently  dry.  I have  not  had  time  to  make  the 
observations  necessary  for  ascertaining  the  exact 
law  by  which  it  is  governed,  but  I conjecture  that 
it  has  stated  seasons  and  hours. 

This  fountain,  like  many  others,  hears  inscrip- 
tions to  the  effect  that  it  is  the  gift  of  So-and-so, 
Esq.,  and  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Di'inking-Fountains  Association ; and  I should 
he  ghid  if  you  would  give  me  the  opportunity*  of 
suggesting  to  these  gentlemen  that  the  first  con- 
dition towards  making  a fountain  attractive  is,  that 
it  be  perennial ; and  that  if  they  wish  to  persuade 
the  thirsty  labourer  to  go  past  the  public-house  and 
wait  till  he  gets  to  the  fountain,  they  must  make 
him  feel  perfectly  assured  that  he  will  find  a 
draught  when  he  gets  there  : a single  baulk  will 
furnish  him  with  an  excuse  to  his  own  conscience 
for  stopping  at  th?  Red  Lion  for  the  next  twelve- 
month. 

The  good  people  who  have  interested  them- 
selves in  procuring  the  erection  of  these  fountains 
have  no  doubt  done  a useful  work  : they  do  not, 
it  is  time,  seem  to  belong  to  the  class  who  “ do 
good  by  stealth,”  nor  to  be  likely  to  blush  at  any 
fame  that  may  hefal  them;  hut  I only  touch  on 
this  for  the  purpose  of  urging  on  them  that  those 
who  record  themselves  so  confidently  as  great 
public  benefactors  ought  to  be  actuated  by  a feel- 
ing akin  to  what  is  expressed  in  the  French  say- 
ing “ Nollesse  oblige."  It  does  seem  a little  in- 
consistent that  the  leaders  of  a grand  movement 
(everything  is  called  a movement  now),  with  office 
and  secretaries,  long  subscription  list,  dinners, 
speeches,  and  what  not,  not  to  mention  the  special 
donor,  should  not  he  able  to  keep  a poor  little 
stream,  no  thicker  than  this  pen,  going  all  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  all  the  365  days  except 
when  there  is  a frost;  and,  on  the  whole,  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  it  would  he  better  to 
have  rather  less  self-glorification  and  rather  more 
water.  AQrAEirs. 


THE  NEW  PARISH  SCHOOL  OF 
CLYST  ST.  GEORGE. 

The  little  village  of  Clyst  St.  George,  near  Exeter, 
on  the  19th  ult,  was  the  scene  of  much  rejoicing  on 
the  occasion  oftheopening  of  the  school-rooms  lately 
erected,  with  a teacher’s  residence,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  school  endowed  there  many  years 
ago  by  Dame  Hannah  Seaward.  The  hells  pealed 
out  from  the  old  tower  at  intervals,  and  flags 
waved  both  from  the  tower  and  the  school  build- 
ings. The  school-room  was  decorated  with  flowers 
by  the  cbihlren,  about  seventy  of  whom  were  assem- 
bled, and  many  villagers  came  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony. The  rector,  the  Rev.  II.  T.  Ellacomhe,  de- 
livered a short  address,  and  the  party  afterwards 
partook  of  a goodly  supply  of  old  English  fare,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  iu  the  playground 
attached  to  the  school,  and  on  the  rectory  lawn, 
which  was  thrown  open  to  all  who  chose  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  merry-making. 


The  school  buildings  are  of  substautial  lime- 
stone masonry,  laid  in  irregular  courses.  The 
windows  are  square-headed,  with  muUions  of 
Combe  Dow’ii  Stone,  as  are  the  quoins  and  dress- 
ings. The  roofs  are  high-pitched,  with  gables  and 
dormers ; the  whole  being  covered  with  Bridgwater 
tiles,  set  ill  patterns,  surmounted  with  a cresting. 
Octagonal  stone  chimneys,  plainly  ornamented, 
with  a hell-turret  of  stone  on  one  of  the  gables, 
give  character  to  the  whole. 

Within,  the  walls  are  wholly  of  bricks,  with 
black  headers  intermixed  with  white;  and  appro- 
priate texts  of  Scripture,  formed  with  letters  from 
Minton’s  patent  tile  works.  The  roof,  of  oak  and 
deal,  is  open  to  the  ridge,  affording  ample  ventiLi- 
tion;  and  the  floors  are  laid  with  wood.  A class- 
room adjoins. 

On  the  outside  a cloister  of  open-timber  work 
(set  on  a dwarf  wall),  paved  with  common  Stafibrd- 
shire  tiles,  affords  a useful  covered  space,  where  the 
children  can  play  in  wet  weather. 

The  master’s  residence,  which  is  annexed,  though 
of  the  smallest  authorized  dimensions,  is  conve- 
niently arranged,  having  a porch  and  entrance,  a 
small  parlour,  kitchen,  and  washhouse,  with  other 
offices,  and  three  bed-rooms.  The  staircase  is  of 
stone,  and  the  walls  within  are  of  brick,  white- 
washed; indeed,  there  is  neither  paint  nor  plaster- 
ing, except  in  the  parlour,  throughout  the  premises. 

We  understand  that  the  cost  has  been  defrayed 
by  divers  henefiictions,  added  to  from  time  to  time 
and  nursed  in  the  Savings  Bank.  Tlie  site  was 
given,  and  the  whole  work  has  been  done  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacomhe, 
the  rector,  who  is  spoken  of  as  architect,  clerk  of 
works,  &c. 


FLOATING  BREAKWATERS. 

In  an  article  in  your  paper  of  July  21,  upon 
floating  breakwaters,  it  is  stated  that  a plan  is 
under  consideration  of  the  Forts  Committee,  hy 
Captain  Adderley  Sleigh;  and,  judging  from  the 
details  given  in  your  article,  and  without  wishing 
to  east  any  disparagement  upon  Captain  Sleigh’s 
plan,  it  must  he  evident  to  anyone  experienced  In 
nautical  affairs  that  such  floating  structures  as  are 
here  proposed  are  erroneous  in  construction,  and 
equally  so  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. Firstly,  because  of  their  great  buoyancy 
from  being  water-tight;  secondly,  their  utter  de- 
struction, if  perforated  by  ball  or  shell.  The  former 
defect  would  be  painfully  manifest  iua  storm,  where 
these  structures  were  moored  iu  line  as  a break- 
water. The  rise  and  fall  by  the  action  of  the  wave 
would  tear  asunder  the  strongest  couplings,  and 
the  enormous  strain  upon  the  moorings  would  very 
soon  displace  them.  The  broad  inclined  plane  to 
seaward  would  oft'er  facilities  for  easy  destruction; 
for,  if  a well-directed  shell  were  planted  right  upon 
the  plane,  nothing  would  save  it  from  going  down. 

These  wedge-shaped  timber  structures  miglit  be 
found  to  answer  the  purpose  of  breakwaters  at  a 
cheap  cost,  but  certainly  not  if  made  water-tight. 
Some  years  ago  a similar  invention  to  Captain 
Sleigh’s  was  moored  off  Brighton  to  protect  the 
coast,  but  there  were  open  structures  of  timber  in 
shape  resembling  a prism,  floating  10  or  12  feet 
below  the  water,  and  rising  7 or  8 feet  above  the 
line  of  flotation.  This  plan  was  found  to  answer, 
and  the  principle  upon  which  it  succeeded  w.as  the 
rendering  the  clement  itself  the  rctistiug  barrier 
to  the  force  of  the  wave.  The  inventor  of  this 
economical  breakwater  was  Admiral  Tajlor. 

Shoreham.  K.  C.  D. 


BURSLEM  WEDGWOOD  MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Referees  on 
the  designs  submitted : — 

“ We  have  carefully  examiued  the  whole  of  the  twenty- 
nine  plans  submitted  in  competition  for  the  AVedgwood 
Institute,  and  with  much  regret  have  to  find  in  them  so 
great  a lack  of  the  requirements  of  a building  of  this 
purport  and  character.  The  lollowing  requirements  arc 
essential,— Elementary  class  room,  library,  modelling 
room,  master’s  room,  store  room,  keeper's  official  room, 
and  living  room,  must  be  on  the  ground  floor.  Museum, 
ladies’  class  room,  advanced  class  room  vtliis  room  is  not 
inserted  in  any  of  the  plans : it  should  be  of  moderate 
size,  say  30  feet  by  20),  should  be  on  the  upper  floor,  and 
lighted  from  the  roof.  To  avoid  the  imposition  of  local 
taxes,  the  keeper’s  house  should  have  its  entrance  in  the 
open  air,  and  quite  independent  of  any  of  the  entrances  of 
the  institution.  Provision  should  be  made  for  lifting 
heavy  casts,  Ac.,  with  facility  and  safety.  The  style  of 
architecture  should  be  strictly  memorial  and  suggestive ; 
that  is,  should  imply,  as  it  were,  an  appreciation  of  Wedg- 
wood’s character  and  labours.  This  is  not  a question  of 
cost,  but  one  of  taste— its  absence  contradicting  the  pri- 
mary motive  and  feeling  of  those  who  are  promoting  the 
erection  of  the  institution.  Scarcely  any  of  these  ele- 
ments of  the  question  are  found  in  the  plans  submitted; 
some  of  them  are  set  wofully  at  defiance.  Their 
presence  is  compatible  with  the  proposed  expendi- 
ture; and  it  is  for  the  committee  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  another  competition.  Out  of  the  twenty- 
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nine  <les.ipms  submitted,  we  liavc  selected  four,  which, 
in  point  of  arranKcmcnt  and  arti.stic  treatment,  ele- 
vate themselves  far  beyond  any  of  the  remainder, 
and  upon  which  we  offer  the  following  comments:— De- 
siroNo.  2,  with  the  motto,  “ Think  weU  on’t,”  presents 
abetter  recneuition  of  the  requirements  of  thebiiilUiuffi 
its  style  is  more  consonant  with  its  intent,  and — if  some 
of  its  anachronisms  were  revised— would  be  more  expres- 
sive of  a memorial  building  to  Josiah  Wed^oocl  than  any 
of  the  other  designs,  though  still  wanting  in  monumental 
character.  To  carry  the  building  into  execution  in  an 
honest  and  truthful  manner  would,  however,  considerably 
exceed  the  sum  at  the  committee’s  disposal,  and  the  plan 
fails  to  comply  with  the  above  conditions.  Design  No. 
18,  ‘‘  Jus  supra  Vim,”  is  of  high  arti.stie  merit,  and  offers 
many  points  of  commendation  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
plan;  but  it  is  quite  inappropriate  to  the  locality,  and 
still  further  beyond  the  amount  stipulated,  and  likewise, 
but  to  a greater  extent,  fails  in  its  requirements.  Design 
No.  19,  '''May  the  Arts  flourish,”  presents  a better  light- 
ing arrangement  than  many  of  the  others,  hut  is  in  other 
respects  equally  deficient  and  dissonant  in  style.  Design 
No.  27,  ‘i  Pro  Bono  Publico,”  has  by  far  the  best  arrange- 
ment of  plan,  but  is  wanHng  in  truthfulness  and  monu- 
mental character.  The  remainder  of  the  designs  do  not 
call  for  any  comment.  (Signed)  George  T.  Eobiuson, 
F.G.H.S.,  architect;  J.  A.  Hammerslcy,  P.S.A.,  artist.” 


The  premium  of  20^.  was  awarded  to  the  designs 
beating  the  motto,  “ Tbink  well  on’t.”  On  the 
letter  accompanying  them  being  opened,  they 
were  found  to  be  from  Messrs.  Ford  and  Meyer, 
architects,  IJurslem.  The  second  pi-emiura  of  10/. 
has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Murray,  of  Coven- 
try, being  No.  27  named  in  the  above  report,  and 
bearing  the  motto,  “ Pro  Bono  Publico,” 

A second  competition,  limited  to  a few  of  the 
competitors,  is  now  talked  of. 


reply,  contended  that  whatever  rights  Sir  Matthew  Whi(  e 
Ridley  had  the  plaintiff  now  had,  and  that  it  was  not  to 
be  contended  that  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  could  not 
recover  on  the  covenants  in  his  lease  entered  into  by  the 
defendant’s  testator  to  maint^n  and  uphold  these  pre- 
mises, and  that  a Northumberland  Jury  would  not  give  a 
verdict  in  regard  to  his  client  different  from  what  they 
wonkl  give  in  regard  to  Sir  Matthew  Ridley,  simply  be- 
cause he  was  Mr.  George  Tallantirc  Gibson. 

His  Lordship,  in  summing  up,  told  the  jury  that  they 
must  take  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and,  as  well  as  they 
could,  determine  in  what  condition  the  premises  were  at 
the  peri(5ds  of  the  respective  leases ; and  they  must  deter- 
mine whether  or  not,  regard  being  had  to  their  condition 
at  the  time  of  these  leases,  the  defendant  had  surren- 
dered them  ill  a reasonable  state  of  repair.  The  defend- 
ant was  not  bound  to  leave  new  buildings  in  the  place  of 
old,  but  only  to  keep  in  repair  the  existing  buildings,  re- 
gard  being  had  to  reasonable  wear  and  tear.  If  premises 
got  -so  old  and  decayed  that  they  could  not  be  kept  up,  the 
defendant  was  not  bound  to  rebuild  them , 

The  jury  retired,  and  on  tlieir  return  found  a verdict  for 
the  defendant.  


counsel  declared  to  be  ‘ the  sting  of  the  libel,’  viz.  that  the 
bell  got  passed  by  the  holes  being  concealed.  But  his 
persistence  up  to  just  that  point  did  something  more.  His 
counsel  had  to  expand  his  ‘unqualified  contradiction’  of 
my  published  statement  about  the  bell  into  an  ex])lauatioii 
of  Mr.  Mears’s  theory  and  practice  of  bell-fouuding  and 
bcll-trimmiug.” 


Mr.  DenUon.  gives  a very  full  account  of  all  liia 
various  differences  with  many  of  those  connected 
officially  and  otherwise  with  the  Westminster 
clock  and  bells,  the  last  upon  whom  he  pours  tho 
bitter  contents  of  tbo  vials  of  his  wrath  being  Mr. 
Cowper,  the  last,  or  rather  the  present.  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works,  and  “ his  master,”  the 
premier.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Cowper  and  the  delay 
as  to  the  dissection  or  final  disposal  of  the  doleful 
Big  Ben  the  second,  he  says, — 


EMPLOYERS  AND  WORKMEN. 


Siii_ — At  the  request  of  my  fellow-clerks  and  others,  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  George  Jennings,  of  Blackfriars,  I 
write  to  inform  you  that  on  Saturday  last  we  all  met  at 
Godstone,  to  celebiate  our  annual  dinner.  As  the  cir- 
cumstanccs  attending  this  particular  meeting  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a better  understanding  between  the 
employer  and  employed,  as  well  as  to  materially  promote 
the  interests  of  the  latter,  we  consider  it  a duty  to 
inform  you  of  the  circumstances  to  which  we  refer, 
leaving  you  to  estimate  their  value.  After  various  toasts, 
our  chief  clerk,  who  filled  the  chair,  proposed  the  health 
of  our  employer : Mr.  Jennings,  in  responding,  said  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  masters  had  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  well  as  the  men,  and  that,  commercially 
speaking,  a master  was  as  much  entitled  to  full  service 
from  the  men  in  his  employ  as  the  men  were  to  full  weight 
in  the  purchase  of  domestic  necessaries.  He  said  he  was 
glad  to  find  that,  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses,  each 
man  would  receive  5s.  3d.  As  there  could  be  no  ending 
without  a beginning,  he  proposed  that  every  man  should 
put  aside  halt  a-crown ; aod  that  if  those  willing  to  do  so 
would  give  in  their  names,  addresses,  and  the  savings’ 
bank  most  convenient  to  them,  he  would  make  the  half- 
crown  five  shillings,  invest  it  in  the  bank  they  named, 
obtain  a book  for  them,  ia  which  aU  the  money  they  could 
save  would  be  entered,  and  at  the  end  of  ei’cry  year  he 
would  add  a shilling  to  each  pound  tlins  accumulated, 
when  the  men  would  be  free  to  purchase  those  comforts 
so  necessary  to  the  season,  and  commence  the  year 
afresh. 

As  the  hands  employed  in  nur  London  and  Poole  works 
amount  to  upwards  of  200,  I think  I need  scarcely  apolo- 
gize to  you  for  relating  tliis  act  of  liberality. 

Geo.  G. 


ACTION  FOR  DILAPIDATIONS. 


Gihson  V.  C/ififer. — This  was  an  action  tried  at  New- 
castle, before  Baron  Martin,  on  a covenant  to  uphold  and 
keep  in  repair  certain  buildings  comprised  in  two  leases, 
of  which  the  plaintiff  had  purchased  the  reversion,  to  re- 
cover for  their  dilapidation  on  the  termination  of  the 
leases. 

Mr.  Manisty,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  T.  Jones  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff:  and  Mr.  Tcinide,  Q,C.,  Mr.  Monk,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Udall  for  the  defendant. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  George  Tallantirc 
Gibson,  on  attorney  of  Newcastle,  had  purchased  the  re- 
version of  a large  quantity  of  leasehold  property  in  New- 
castle, the  purchase-money  being  10,000/.,  from  Sir 
Matthew  White  Ridley,  the  leases  on  which  were  about 
to  expire.  The  property  in  question  formed  a very  small 
portion  of  that  purchase,  and  consisted  of  certain  sheds 
used  for  timber,  a pawnbroker’s  shop,  and  the  ruins  of 
some  wooden  buildings  erected  in  1798,  and  used  then 
granaries,  but  which,  from  age  and  decay,  had  tumbled 
down  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago.  Tho  leases 
affbeting  this  property  were  dated  respectively  in  1S3G 
and  in  lar-i,  and  the  term  of  each  had  just  expired.  The 
property  had  been  used  and  occupied  by  a Mr.  Cowan, 
who  was  dead,  and  the  defendant  was  his  c.xecutor.  Or 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff  a surveyor  was  put  uito  the  box, 
who  proved  that  the  pawnshop  and  sheds  would  requi 
various  sums,  amounting  to  nearly  200/.,  to  pat  them 
tenantable  repair,  and  that  the  granaries  which  had  tum- 
bled down  would  require  from  200/.  to  300/.  to  rebuild 
them.  Altogether  the  plaintiff  made  a cloim  of  437/.  for 
dilapidations. 

The  case  for  the  defendant  was  that  the  granaries  were 
merely  temporary  structures,  built  of  wood,  which,  from 
wear  and  tear  and  natural  decay,  had  tumbled  down  years 
ago,  and  which  Sir  Matthew  Ridley  had  never  called  upon 
or  expected  the  tenant  to  rc-crccC;  and  that,  as  to  the 
other  buildings,  just  before  the  lease  terminated,  one  of 
the  most  respectable  architects  and  surveyors  in  New- 
castle had  been  called  in  to  examine  them,  and  put  them 
in  tenantable  repair,  consideration  being  had  for  reason- 
able wear  and  tear : and  that  without  stint  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant  this  had  been  done  before  the  premises  had 
been  delivered  up,  and  evidence  was  given  that  they  were 
in  as  good  condition  now  as  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
learned  counsel  for  tho  defendant  stated  that  the  plaintiff' 
had  purchased  this  old  tumble-down  property  as  a specu- 
lation, with  the  object  of  compelling  the  holders  of  the 
expiring  leases  to  restore  it,  or  pay  an  amount  of  compen- 
sation which  would  go  far  to  reimburse  him  the  whole 
purchasemoney.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  in 


A Hudimeniari/  Treatise  on  Clocks  and  Watches, 
and  on  Bells:  ii'itJi  a Full  Account  of  the 
Westminster  Clock  and  Bells.  By  E.  B. 
Denison,  M.A.,  Q.C.  Fourth  edition,  re- 
WTitten  nud  eolargod.  London;  Wealc,  59, 
High  Holborn.  1860. 

It  docs  not  necessarily  follow,  certainly,  that  an 
author  who  can  write  fairly  and  fully  on  a scientific 
subject,  and  even  meet  with  no  unfavourable 
criticism  on  it,  must  therefore  be  practically  and 
intimately  versant  with  that  subject,  as  the  writer 
of  the  present  notice  is  quite  ready  to  confess  that 
be  very  well  knows,  from  personal  experience  in  a 
small  way;  having  himself,  in  his  younger  days, 
prepared  ono  of  tho  very  few  treatises  on  Time 
and  Timekeepers  to  ho  found  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ; although,  when  he  began  to  study  the  sub- 
ject with  the  special  view  of  preparing  the  little 
treatise  referred  to  (for  “Chambers’s  Information 
for  the  People,”  ho  may  add),  ho  had  not  the 
least  practical  acquaintance  with  it,  and  only 
learnt  his  task  while  teaching  it  to  others,  as  not  a 
few  authors  and  compilers  are  very  well  known  to 
do : nevertheless,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  his  little 
compilation  met  with  no  unfavourable  criticism, 
Mr.  Denison’s  work,  however,  is  one  of  a 
totally  different  stamp,  and  undoubtedly  displays 
great  practical  knowledge  of  timekeeping  struc- 
tures, whether  in  the  shape  of  clocks  or  watches. 
So  far  as  we  know,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  re- 
liable and  practical  modern  English  work  on 
the  subject.  The  only  other  that  we  recollect 
of  (besides  Reid’s  old  work,  which  has  been  long 
out  of  d.ate),  is  the  treatise  in  the  “Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,”  'which,  in  fact,  is  Mr.  Deni- 
son’s own,  and  tho  basis  of  this  fourth  edition  of 
essentially  the  same  work. 

Mr.  Denison’s  connection  with  the  Westminster 
bell  business  (another  branch)  has  been  an  unfor- 
tunate one,  somehow,  for  his  scientific  reputation 
thus  far;  and,  however  groundlessly  or  unjustly, 
even  his  sixteen  years’  connection  with  the  Dent 
clock  for  Westminster  Palace  (which,  by  the  way, 
“has  already  seen  tho  deaths  of  the  three  clock- 
makers,  the  architect,  and  the  commissioners  of 
works,  whose  names  are  involved  in  it  ”)  has  not 
proved  much  less  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Denison. 
Nor  does  this  close  the  debit  account  of  fatalities, 
though  not  precisely  in  connection  with  the  clock 
affair.  Mr.  Denison,  it  appears,  is  (or  was  to  have 
becTi)  tho  executor  of  the  late  Mr.  Dent  (whose 
real  name,  he  intimates,  -wms  Rippon,  and  not 
Dent  at  all)  ; hut,  by  an  unfortunate  mischance,  if 
not  by  design,  the  will  of  Mr.  Dent,  or  Rippon, 
was  bui'nt,  shortly  before  his  death,  and  not  by 
his  own  hand ; and  this  circnrastanco,  Mr.  Denison 
remarks,  seems  “likely  to  form  the  subject  of  a 
very  remarkable  ‘ will  cause.’  ” 

In  respect  to  that  other  law  action  with  which 
Mr.  Denison  was,  no  less  unfortunately  for  him- 
self, connected  lately, — namely,  the  case  of  Monrs 
versus  Denison,  the  defendant  in  that  action  is  still 
far  from  considering  himself  to  have  been  worsted, 
and  seems  “ determined,”  in  this  as  in  all  other 
instances,  to  “ die  game.” 


" Atlast,  however, he  has  let  out  the  real  reason  of  all  this 
delay  and  pretence  of  investigation,  which,  indeed,  it  was 
not  very  diificult  to  divine  before  j remembering  that  a 
certain  prime  minister,  with  whom  he  is  a good  deal 
more  than  officially  connected,  last  year  pronounced  tlie 
striking  of  the  clock  a nuisance;  and  Mr.  Fitzroywas 
desired  to  ask  me  if  it  could  not  be  stopped  every  evening 
•hile  the  House  was  sitting.  And  so  Mr.  Cowper  now 
says,  ‘ it  is  rather  hard  that  half  the  county  of  Middlesex 
should  be  informed  of  the  hours  at  the  cost  of  the  serious 
inconveiiience  of  that  House.’  I do  not  venture  to  express 
an  opinion  whether  those  who  have  paid  6,000/.  for  these 
bells  may  not  reasonably  expect  to  hear  them.  But  I am 
convinced,  from  experience  in  other  places, ’and,  indeed, 
from  some  experience  in  the  committee  rooms  of  the  very 
place  in  question,  that,  although  the  striking  of  a clock 
may  he  lelt  as  an  interruption  for  a few  weeks  while  it  is 
a novelty,  the  loss  of  the  striking  is  often  thought  a 
greater  nuisance  afterwards.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  clock  were  only 
speaking  together  for  about  a month  last  year.  But  I 
suppose  we  must  wait  till  Mr.  Cowper  rises  into  a Secre- 
tavy  of  State,  or  otherwise  leaves  her  Majesty’s  public 
works  to  be  managed  by  somebody  else.  Then  perhaps 
at  last  we  may  get  a great  bell  cast  soundly,  al’cer  the 
same  number  of  trials  as  they  had  in  Paris  18U  years  ago, 
and  the  Westminster  clock  may  at  last  he  allowed  to  be 
completed,  if  it  has  not  been  spoilt  in  the  mean  time. 

P.S.  I am  just  in  time  before  tliis  sheet  is  printed  off  to 
add  a rather  decisive  piece  of  information.  The  hell  has 
been  at  last  cut  into  down  to  the  bottom  of  not  the  largest 
crack.  Its  depth  is  already  two-fifths  of  the  thickness  of 
the  liell,  having  no  doubt  extended  from  a slight  one  be. 
giiming  in  the  brittle  crust,  as  a crack  or  a diamouJ-cut 
runs  on  in  glass.  Besides  that,  there  are  evenworse  holes 
inside  than  I expected  from  the  discovery  of  the  external 
holes  larger  by  far  than  I ever  saw  in  any  other  broken 
bell  metal.  One  of  them  has  been  large  enough  to  stop 
the  crack  suddenly  where  it  is  three  inches  deep.  Ami 
yet  further,  a piece  has  been  cut  off  the  lip,  near  the  end 
of  another  crack,  and  it  is  worse  than  the  worst  of  the 
three  other  bits  cut  off  the  wires,  and  quite  bad  enough 
to  condemn  the  bell  upon,  independently  of  cither  the 
holes  or  the  brittleness. 

I am  far  from  supposing,  however,  that  this  discovery, 
or  any  other,  will  make  the  least  impression  on  the 
present  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  any  more  than  the 
recent  success  of  his  determination  to  have  the  fourth 
pair  of  hands  fixed  by  the  engineer  who  made  the  con- 
demned minute-hands,  instead  of  by  the  clockmakers. 
I shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  him  telling  tlie 
House  of  Commons  again,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
cracks  nearly  half  way  through,  and  the  holes  all  over, 
and  the  brittleness  of  the  outside,  and  the  miscarriage  of 
the  composition,  ‘it  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to 
abandon  the  use  of  the  bell,’  or  to  pay  the  smallest  atten- 
tion to  any  .'idvicc  or  opinion  he  may  have  received  from 
me  about  either  the  bell  or  the  clock.” 


The  Flements  of  Mechanism  j designed for  students 
of  applied  mechanics.  By  T.  M.  Goodete,  M.A. 
London.:  Longman  & Co.  ISGO. 

This  treatise  has  been  written  by  the  atttbor — who 
is  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  King’s 
College,  London — with  the  view  of  providing  an 
elementary  text-book  upon  the  principles  of  me- 
chanism for  the  students  in  the  applied  science 
department  of  King’s  College, 

The  work  seems  to  be  clearly  and  carefully 
written;  but  the  method  of  classification  is  not 
very  satisfactory  : the  author,  how’ever,  remarks, 
apologetically,  on  this  point,  that  the  hook  is 
simply  designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  tho 
elaborate  and  highly  philosophical  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Willis,  and  is  not  intended  to  stand  alone, 
as  In  itself  sufficient. 


“ When  I first  announced  to  the  public,”  ho  says,  “ that 
holes  had  been  discovered  in  the  bell,  filled  up  with  arti- 
ficial cement,  and  that  the  referees  had  no  idea  of  tho 
existence  of  such  holes  when  they  passed  the  bell,  Mr. 
Mcars  replied  in  tho  Tinwn  with  ‘ the  most  unqnaliper!  con- 
tradiction,’ .md  enforced  it  with  the  statement  that  ho  was 
going  to  refute  tho  calumny,  and  vindicate  the  soundness 
of  the  bell,  by  an  action.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
now,  what  T suspected  before  the  bell  was  cut  into,— that 
if  the  Board  of  Works  had  done  their  duty,  and  had  a com- 
plete examination  of  the  bell  made  at  once  (which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Cowper’s  own  account,  they  have  not  done 
even  yet),  no  such  action  would  have  gone  on,  ar.d  tho 
tables  would  have  been  turned  upon  Mr.  Mears.  As  it 
was,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  advisers,  after  he  knew  1 
had  got  the  analysis,  to  retire  without  avcrdict,  and  w 
out  getting,  but  on  the  contrary,  being  distinctly  refused, 
the  retractation  of  that  statement  which  both  he  and  his 


The  Oxenbridges  of  Brede  Tlace,  Sussex,  and 

Boston,  Massachusetts.  By  Duueani 

Cooper,  F.S.A.  J.  Russell  Smith,  Londou, 
Sussex  ia  fortunate  in  having  a little  knot  of 
accomplished  and  energetic  antiquaries,  who  spare 
no  pains  to  investigate  customs,  to  trace  families, 
and  to  illustrate  the  monumental  and  other  anti- 
quities to  be  found  there.  Foremost  amongst 
them  is  Mr.  W.  Durrant  Cooper,  a large  contri- 
butor to  the  Sussex  Archrcological  Collections,  in 
the  new  volnmo  of  whicli  the  brochure  named 
ab.ove  apjiears. 

It  includes  an  elevation  and  a picturesque  view 
of  Brede  Place,  a house  built  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  or  the  early  part  of  that 
of  Henry  VIII.  “The  old  part  is  of  stone,  with 
good  foliated  windows,  and  two  fine  chimneys.” 
The  essay  itself  displays  Mr.  Cooper’s  usual 
acuteness. 


Ana.  4,  I860.] 
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Utisallanta. 

TESTiMoyiAii  TO  Sib  Mobton  Peto,  Baet., 
5I.P. — A testimonial,  in  the  shape  of  a china 
dessert-service,  together  with  a plateau  epergue 
candelabrum  and  other  plate,  hus  been  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Morton  Peto,  at  Lowestoft,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  successful  efforts  in  gg. 
[tablisbing  a complete  railway  system  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk.  The  cost  of  the  articles  p^e- 
sented  was  about  2,000Z. 

An  Eaely  Jewish  Temple  in  China. — At 
the  late  meeting  (Oxford)  of  the  British  Asso- 
[ciation,  Dr.  Maegowan  read  a paper,  before  the 
igcographical  section,  “ On  an  Ante  Christian 
jColony'.  n China.”  The  most  interesting  fact 
brought  forward  in  Dr.  Maegowau’s  communica- 
tion related  to  a magnificent  Jewish  temple,  which 
■was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  the  city  of  Chingtu, 
about  a century  before  Christ. 

Plymouth. — ^West  Hoe  is  about  to  be  set  in 
active  operation;  Mr.  James  Thomson,  architect. 
Situated  at  the  bottom  of  Plymouth  Sound,  of  a 
teemicircular  form,  with  its  convex  towards  the 
sea,  it  presents  three  fronts,  east,  south,  and 
west,  commanding  delightful  marine  views.  The 
railway  station  is  within  half  a mile  of  the  pro- 
Iperty,  the  approaches  to  which  are  already  formed, 
and  lighted  with  gas.  Public  baths  and  reading- , 

! rooms  have  recently  been  erected.  The  drive 
encircling  the  property  is  completed,  and  connects  [ 
immediately  with  the  public  promenades,  the ' 
railway  station,  and  the  town.  | 

South  Kensington  Museum. — It  is  under-  ■ 
‘stood  that  Mr.  Lowe’s  committee  on  the  South  I 
Kensington  Museum  will  propose  an  additional 
grant  for  public  buildings  there  of  27,000/.  a year, 
to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  a building  of  | 
a more  beautiful  and  permanent  nature,  and 
jerected  so  as  to  be  part  of  any  future  plan  for  a 1 
uniform  collection.  It  is  proposed  to  remove  from  ■ 
the  British  Museum  only  the  Medimval  part  of  the  ' 
^collection,  aud  such  duplicates  and  superfluities  as 
I cannot  find  room  in  Bloomsbury. 

Doings  at  St.  Lube’s,  Li'\'ebi’ool. — Sir  : Will 
you  call  the  attention  of  the  architects  and  builders 
of  this  town  (Liverpool)  to  the  wholesale  desecra- 
tion that  is  about  to  be  perpetrated  by  injuring  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  churches  (St.  Luke’s)  in  pull- 
ing down  and  breaking  up  the  gates  and  ra'Us  of 
the  said  church,  which  cost  thousands  of  pounds, 
thereby  spoiling  what  has  always  been  considered 
.as  a great  ornament, — and  all  for  the  sake  of  fixing 
a big  lamp,  to  improve  an  adjacent  cab-stand  ? As 
you  always  uphold  all  that  is  fine  and  beautiful, 
pray  give  this  a place,  in  the  hope  that  the  pro- 
fession may  consider  of  the  matter,  and  so  in  time 
prevent  spoliation,  by  raising  their  voices  against 
it.  I am  sure  that  it  will  meet  the  views  of  every 
lover  of  architecture  to  find  that  the  intended yoJ 
is  stopped. — A Eeadee. 

The  Feescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Paelia- 
MENT. — It  is  now  three  years  since  we  pointed 
(attention  to  the  dissolution  of  the  frescoes  in  the 
so-called  Poets’  Hall ; and  since  then  we  have  from 
time  to  time  noted  their  progressive  decay.  Some 
of  the  artists  by  whom  these  works  were  executed 
have  been  unwilling  to  admit  that  their  works 
were  destructible  by  damp  : they  cannot,  however, 
now  but  confess  that  not  only  are  some  entirely 
j destroyed,  but  that  all  arc  partially  injured,  and 
their  total  destruction  is  only  a question  of  time. 

■ The  progress  of  the  decay  is  more  rapid  and  patent 
after  the  dreary  winter  and  the  hitherto  wet 
; summer  from  which  we  have  been  suffering;  and 
I if  there  be  any  who  yet  doubt  that  damp  is  the 
r cause  of  the  ruin,  they  have  hut  to  examine  for 
!|themselves  and  be  convinced. — Art  Journal. 

Peopobed Memorial  to  the  late  A.  W.  Pugin. 

■ We  are  glad  to  find  that  a fusion  has  taken  place 
I between  the  parties  who  bad  this  object  in  view, 

. and  that  one  committee  will  now  prosecute  it. 

[ The  following  words  ofPugin  himself,  at  page  20 
I of  his  “Apology  for  the  Eevival  of  Christian 
\ Architecture  in  England,”  seem  to  confirm  in  a 
' peculiar  menner  the  original  opinion  of  the  com- 
1 mittee  that  the  form  of  memorial  proposed  is  the 
r most  appropriate: — “God  grant  me  the  means 
i.  and  I would  soon  place  architectural  studies  on 
.1  such  a footing  that  the  glory  of  these  latter  days 
il  should  be  even  greater  than  that  of  the  former.  I 
r would  also  have  travelling  students,  hut  I would 
i circumscribe  their  limits; — Durham  the  destination 
)1  of  some;  Lincolnshire’s  steepled  fens  for  others; 
S’  Northampton  spires,  and  Yorkshire’s  venerable 
)i  piles,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk’s  coasts,  Oxford,  Devon- 
1 shire, 'and  Warwick, — each  county  should  be  indeed 
‘ a school — for  each  is  a school — where  those  who 
X run  may  read,  and  where  volumes  of  ancient  art 
i(  lie  open  for  all  inquirers.” 


Provinciaii  Architectural  Congress. — An 
advertisement  announces  the  postponement  of  the 
Bugby  Architectural  Congress,  and  the  members 
of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  Society 
will  join  the  meetings  of  the  Midland  Counties’ 
Association  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  August. 

A Testimonial. — The  committee  of  the  new 
school  buildings  for  the  parish  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Tottenham-court-road  and  John-atreet, 
met  together  last  Monday  evening  to  celebrate 
the  completion  of  their  work.  Upon  the  removal 
of  the  cloth,  the  incumbent  presented  to  a fellow- 
committeeman  a silver  inkstand,  bearing  the 
following  inscription:  — “Presented  to  James 
Schofield,  esq.,  by  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  new  school  building  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  St.  Pancras,  in  token  of  their  grateful 
appreciation  of  bis  valuable  services  in  superintend- 
ing the  erection  of  the  building,  and  designing 
important  improvements  in  the  work.  July  30tb, 
1860.” 

Islington  Vestry-hall. — At  a recent  meeting 
of  the  vestry  of  this  parish  the  cost  of  the  new 
hall  was  reported  as  follows  : — Cash  paid  for  land, 
1,550/.;  law  charges,  91/.  28.  9d.;  clerk  of  works, 
229/. ; erection  of  building  as  per  contract, 
4',987/. ; extra  works,  696/.  2s.  9d. ; architect’s 
commission  on  buildings,  301/. ; extra  drawings, 
20/. ; incidental,  5/. ; sewer  works,  5/. ; furniture, 
814/.  58.  3d. ; gas-fittings,  230/.  17s.  8d. ; warm- 
ing apparatus,  195/.  7s. ; total,  9,201/.  Ss.  9d.  At 
the  same  meeting,  on  the  motion  of  a gentleman 
who  was  not  present,  “ To  consider  the  propriety 
of  taking  the  opinion  of  three  scientific  men  as 
to  the  possibility  of  remedying  the  acoustic  de- 
fects of  the  vestry-hall,”  a vestryman,  amid  some 
laughter,  suggested  that  if  a few  maps  or  the  por- 
traits of  vestrymen  were  placed  upon  the  'walls, 
the  defects  spoken  of  might  be  remedied.  It  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  he  is  wrong. 

'workmen’s  Institute  and  Benefit  Club. 
— An  entertainment  has  been  given  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Institution  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Gurnejq 
M.P.,  who  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  The 
members  assembled  at  the  Institute  in  Euston- 
road,  and  were  conveyed  in  eight  four-horse 
omnibuses  to  Hampton  Court,  where  they  spent 
the  day.  In  the  evening  they  returned  to  the 
Institute,  where  dinner  had  been  prepared,  to 
which  about  200  members  sat  down,  the  chair 
being  taken  by  Mr.  Gurney,  aud  afterwards  by 
Mr.  J.  Tidd  Pratt,  who  said  he  knew  of  no  such 
association  with  rules  so  admirably  constructed  as 
those  of  the  Workmen’s  Benefit  Club,  which 
entirely  excluded  the  possibility  of  fraud  or  error. 
The  sick  fund  was  kept  entirely  apart  from  the 
fund  for  superanmiation,  and  for  payment  of  a 
sum  to  relatives  on  the  death  of  a member.  A 
member  might,  by  periodical  payments,  according 
to  his  age  at  the  time  of  joining,  assure  an  annuity 
commencing  at  any  period  of  life  he  might  choose 
to  appoint.  If  he  should  die  before  that  period, 
every  halfpenny  of  his  payments  would  he  re- 
turned to  bis  friends,  or,  if  he  chose  to  withdraw, 
to  himself.  The  money  was  invested  in  Govern- 
ment securities,  the  Society  only  acting  as 
agents.  The  Association  have  now,  besides  the 
large  reading  and  lecture  room  in  the  Eustou- 
road,  branch  establishments  at  Lambeth  and 
Kensington. 

The  Projected  Waterworrs  for  Spalding. 
At  a meeting  of  directors  and  shareholders  of  the 
Spalding  Waterworks  Company,  plans,  diagrams, 
&c.,  relating  to  the  proposed  works,  were  intro- 
duced to  the  meeting  by  Messrs.  Easom  & Co.,  of 
Southwark.  Mr.  Brydone,  the  engineer,  was  also 
in  attendance.  The  capital  of  the  company  is 
8,000/.  in  5/.  shares,  of  which  6,000/.  have  already 
been  taken  by  shareholders.  It  is  anticipated  that 
Messrs.  Easom  & Co.  will  be  the  contractors,  and 
Mr.  Brydone  the  engineer,  and  the  works  will  he 
commenced  within  a month  and  completed  during 
the  year  1861.  The  proposed  waterworks  will  he 
situated  in  a field  close  to  the  railway,  by  the  side 
of  the  Piuchheck-road,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the 
entrance  to  the  cemetery.  A tower  of  brickwork 
will  be  here  erected,  upon  the  top  of  which,  at  an 
elevation  of  several  feet  above  the  highest  house, 
there  will  be  a cast-iron  tank  capable  of  contain- 
ing 30,000  gallons  of  water.  Upon  the  ground- 
floor  of  this  building,  the  boilers,  steam-engines, 
and  pumps  will  he  placed,  and  above  these,  aud 
underneath  the  tank,  living  rooms  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  engineer  and  his  family.  Two  filters 
will  he  constructed,  and  capable  of  filtering  the 
required  quantity.  The  filters  will  be  provided 
with  layers  of  shingle,  sand,  and  a thickness  of 
Spencer’s  magnetic  carbide  of  iron,  which  is  said 
to  possess  the  remarkable  property  of  removing 
all  traces  of  organic  matter,  aud  materially  im- 
proving the  water  for  domestic  purposes. 


The  Pernambuco  Kahway. — The  matters  in 
dispute  between  Mr.  Furness,  the  contractor,  aud 
the  Pernambuco  Railway  Company,  involving,  as 
stated  in  the  recent  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  nearly  half  a million  of  money,  have 
been  referred  to  arbitration.  The  arbitrator, 
Mr.  Joseph  Philips,  harrister-at-law,  will  leave 
for  Brazil  by  the  Oneida  on  the  9th  instant, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Baylis,  C.E.,  and  Mr,  Basse 
(instructed  by  Messrs.  Rixon,  Son,  & Anton), 
as  the  representatives  of  the  contractor.  Mr. 
Lempriere  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Swift,  'Wag- 
staff,  & Blenkinsop),  left  for  Brazil  by  the 
mail  on  the  9tli  ultimo,  and  will  represent  the 
Company. 

Liquiftino  Quartz  Rock:  Artificial  Stony 
Silicates.— An  idea,  started  some  years  since,  is 
said  to  have  been  worked  out  in  America  by  a 
certain  Dr.  Benjamin  Hardinge,  who,  the  I\ew 
Orleans  Picayune  says,  has  spent  the  last  fifteen 
years  in  his  laboratory  in  liquidating  quartz  rock, 
and  combining  it  again  in  new  and  varied  forms. 
“By  chemical  combinations,”  says  the  Picayune, 

“ Dr.  Hardinge  malces  an  article  of  plastic  marble 
purer  than  the  purest  Parian.  It  can  he  made  of 
any  colour  by  mixtures  with  various  metallic 
oxides.  Every  article  of  marble  work  may  thus 
he  cast  as  perfectly  as  castings  of  metal  now  are, 
and  copies  of  Corinthian  pillars,  statues,  mantels, 
&c.,  can  he  furnished  at  an  expense  of  prob.xbly 
1 per  cent,  theii’  present  cost.  By  a proper  com- 
bination with  ordinary  sand  or  marble,  a stone  is 
made  harder  than  the  hardest  flint,  and  at  a price 
far  less  than  the  cheapest  brick.  Your  parlours 
may  ho  frescoed  in  marble,  and  time  will  never 
injure  the  colours.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  same 
process  used  in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt,  the 
colours  of  which  are  as  fresh  as  when  they  were 
first  put  on,  3,000  years  ago.  This  liquid  quartz 
is  also  made  into  paint,  incombustible  and  in- 
soluble. This  seems  almost  like  a story  of  the 
Arabian  Nights;  yet  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
true.  For  dissolving  gold-bearing  quartz,  this  in- 
vention’s value  is  without  limit.  Every  atom  of 
gold  may  be  precipitated  and  saved,  and  then  the 
liquid  is  of  far  more  value  than  the  whole  thing 
has  cost.”  It  remains  to  he  seen  whether  Dr. 
Hardinge  has  really  advanced  practically  beyond 
the  hopes  of  past  years  with  this  invention, 
ilessrs.  Ransome,  of  Ipswich,  wo  should  think, 
hav’e  some  title  to  a share  in  the  practical  inven- 
tion of  artificial  stony  silicates,  though  they  may 
neither  he  properly  called  “ marble,”  nor  be 
“purer  than  the  purest  Parian.” 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Rail- 
way.— The  half-yearly  report  of  the  directors  of 
this  company  states  that  the  amount  of  capital 
raised  to  the  30th  of  June  last  was  9,596,396/. 
The  amount  of  capital  expended  had  been  279,924/., 
of  which  150,000/.  was  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Mid-Sussex  Railway,  28,920/.  for  the  Shoreh^, 
Henfleld,  and  Horsham  line,  the  southern  portion 
of  which  was  on  the  eve  of  completion,  5,000/.  on 
account  of  the  company’s  contributions  to  the 
West  London  Extension  line,  12,362/.  in  respect 
of  the  construction  of  the  \ictoria  station,  and 
the  remainder  for  other  works  and  purposes.  The 
works  at  the  "Victoria  station  and  Pimlico  Railway 
were  now  nearly  completed,  and  the  company's 
station  there  was  expected  to  be  ready  for  public 
trafiic  in  a few  days.  The  total  traffic  receipts 
for  the  half-year  ending  the  30tb  of  June  last 
amounted  to  385,714/.,  against  3o7,718/.  for  the 
corresponding  half  of  1859,  showing  an  increase 
of  27,996/.  The  total  working  expenses  and  re- 
newals amounted  to  184,057/.,  against  170,365/. 
at  the  corresponding  period,  showing  an  increase 
of  13,692/.  The  net  amount  at  the  credit  of  the 
revenue  account  was  116,907/.,  out  of  which  the 
directors  recommend  the  payment  of  a dividend 
of  2i  per  cent,  for  the  half-year,  amounting  to 
115,464/.  Differences  had  arisen  between  the 
Board  and  the  auditors  by  reason  of  the  directors 
having  declined  to  continue  the  issue  to  them  of 
permanent  free  passes  over  the  company’s  lines 
of  railway.  The  auditors  (Messrs.  Reeves  and 
Pilcher),  in  their  report,  call  the  attention  of  the 
proprietors  to  the  great  increase  in  the  capital 
account  of  the  company  during  the  past  eighteen 
months.  The  purchase  of  the  West-end  and 
Crystal  Palace  line  had  increased  it  by  640,508/., 
the  Victoria  Railway  by  450,000/.,  and  the  Mid- 
Sussex  by  150,000/.;  together,  1,2-10,508/.  In 
the  past  half-year  was  also  added  94,49//.  for  the 
Shoreham  and  Ilenfield  and  other  additional 
works.  In  consequence  of  the  dividend  being  at 
the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  last  year,  the  sum  of  4,283/. 
had  been  divided  in  per-centages  and  paid  this 
half-year  to  the  secretary,  officers,  and  oldest  clerks, 
but  which  sum  was  charged  in  last  half-year’s 
accounts. 
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Keeping  Tijie  by  Electricity.— of 
tlio  doings  of  flectricityj  at  Cluitham  they  have 
now  decided  iipou  firing  a cannon  at  twelve 
o’clock  eacli  day,  by  :i  wive  i'rom  Greenwich 
Observatory,  so  as  to  inform  the  skippers  of  the 
hour  for  regulating  their  chronometers. — Leeds 
?.Ierc»ry. 

Faxl  of  a Suspension  Bridge. — The  Courrier 
de  Saitmur  states  that  at  the  suspension  bridge  of 
St.  Florent(Main-et-Loire),a8ainanwas  driving  a 
dray,  loaded  with  twenty-one  casks  of  wine,  he 
became  alarmed  by  hearing  a loud  crack,  and 
fioggt'd  Lis  horses  to  make  them  go  faster  j but, 
when  they  reached  the  middle,  the  bridge  gave 
way,  and  the  horses  with  the  load  fell  from  a 
height  of  8 or  9 metres  into  the  river  Thonet. 
The  driver  escaped. 

Disease  in  tde  French  Oak. — It  is  not  our 
own  English  oak  only  that  is  Bufterlng  from 
disease.  The  oak  trees  in  the  French  forests 
have  been  attacked  this  year  hy  a strange  disease. 
They  arc  covered  from  the  top  branches  to  the 
roots  with  a species  of  caterpillar,  which  forms  a 
coating  some  inches  thick,  and  in  some  localities 
the  municipal  anthorities  liave  published  a notice 
forbidding  children  to  enter  the  woods,  as  these 
insects,  at  the  approach  of  a Innnan  being,  cover 
the  face,  neck,  and  body ; and  their  bite,  it  is  said, 
has  in  many  instances  produced  fever. 

Building  Accident  at  Dublin. — In  Lower 
Bagot-street,  Dublin,  whilst  four  workmen  were 
on  a scaffold  38  feet  from  the  ground,  in  front  of 
a new  house,  pkisteriHg  a heavy  brick  cornice,  the 
entire  cornice  fell  over  and  carried  the  men  and 
scaffolding  into  the  street.  Three  of  them 
were  killed,  and  two  others  received  serious  inju- 
ries. At  the  inquest  the  jury  could  not  come  to 
any  satisfactary  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  cor- 
nice was  properly  erected,  the  evidence  being  con- 
tradictory. 

Opening  of  a new  Drinking-Fountain  at 
Beading. — A second  drinking-fountain  has  been 
opened  here.  It  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Thos.  Rogers, 
clerk  to  the  Board  of  Health,  &c.  The  fountain 
stands  in  a recess  formed  by  the  junction  of 
St.  Lawrence’s  Clmrch  and  the  adjoining  building 
in  Friar-strect.  The  work  is  of  an  Early  Gothic 
character.  It  has  been  executed  in  Mansfield 
stone  by  Messrs.  Wheeler.  The  principal  basin, 
which  is  semi-octagonal  in  outline,  projects  from 
the  face  of  the  stone  a considerable  distance,  and 
is  supported  by  a marble  column.  On  each  side 
of  the  column  there  is  an  arched  recess,  with 
small  basins  for  animals,  supplied  with  water  from 
the  overflow  of  the  large  basin.  In  the  recess 
above  the  upper  basin  there  is  a carving  in  imi- 
tation of  the  water  lily.  From  the  point  of  a 
central  leaftiiere  issues  a small  jet  of  water  which 
descends  to  the  middle  of  the  basin;  and  above 
there  is  a double  arched  canopy,  supported  on 
marble  columns  with  carved  capitals.  The  extreme 
height  is  about  11  feet.  Messrs.  Boulton  & 
Woodman  superintended  the  erection. 

The  new  Ride  in  Kensington-gardens. — 
The  determination  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cowper,  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  to  persist  In 
the  maintenance  of  the  new  equestrian  ride,  in 
continuation  of  that  of  Rotten-row,  through 
Kennington-gardens,  has  been  met  by  a corre- 
sponding spirit  of  opposition  and  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kensington,  Chelsea, 
Paddington,  and  Marylehonc,  and  the  hninediate 
districts  abutting  upon  the  scene  of  the  alleged 
encroachment.  During  the  past  week  various 
meetings  have  been  held  in  Paddington,  while  in 
Kensington  Mr.  Russell  Gurney,  the  Recorder  of 
London,  and  the  higher  class  residents,  have  taken 
part,  and  even  the  clergy,  headed  by  Archdeacon 
Sinclair,  the  incumbent  of  Kensington,  have  been 
making  common  cause  with  those  who  look  upon 
the  new  horse  ride  as  an  invasion  of  the  (luiet  of 
Ivenaington-gaidens.  There  appears  to  be  a general 
opinion  that  the  right  bon.  gentleman  who  now 
fills  the  office  of  Chief  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  has  committed  a mistake,  neither  the 
requirements  of  the  public  nor  the  wants  of  the 
aristocracy  tending  to  justify  the  proceeding.  The 
opposition  entertain  a belief  that  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner has,  in  making  this  new  ride,  acted 
not  only  witliout  the  sanction  of  the  Queen,  but 
in  opposition  to  her  Majesty’s  wishes,  and  this  has 
determined  them  to  make  an  appeal  to  her  Majesty 
direct.  A joint  committee  therefore  met  by 
arrangement  at  the  Marylehonc  Court-house  on 
Iridny  morning,  which  was  completely  filled,  and 
it  was  then  unanimously  resolved  to  memorialize 
bet  Majesty  upon  the  subject.  A form  was 
adopted;  and  it  was  further  resolved  that  copies 
of  the  petition  should  lie  at  the  Marylehonc  Court- 
house, aud  at  the  vestry-halls  of  Paddington, 
Kensington,  and  Chelsea,  for  the  signature  of  the 
iuhahit.Tnts. 


Manueacture  of  Bricks. — Mr.  W.  Blink- 
horn,  Sutton,  St.  Helen’s,  has  patented  the  ap])li- 
cation  of  the  waste  sand,  spent  gypsum,  nr  other 
available  residues  arising  from  the  grinding  and 
polishing  of  plate-glass  to  the  manufacture  of 
bricks  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  durabi- 
lity and  fire-resisting  properties,  whether  em- 
ployed separately  or  in  combination  with  other 
earthy  matter  or  material. 

The  New  Pier  at  Southport. — The  new 
pier  is  about  to  be  publicly  opened.  The  company 
was  formed  under  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  with 
a capital  of  10,000^.  The  designs  were  by  Mr. 
Brunlc'cs,  engineer,  London,  and  the  builders  have 
been  Messrs.  W.  & J.  Halloway,  of  the  Knott 
Mill  Ironworks,  Manchester.  The  pier  extends 
from  the  promenade  at  Neville-strect  into  the 
sea,  to  a distance  of  1,200  yards,  or  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a mile.  The  height  of  the  fiooring 
from  the  sands  varies  from  16  feet  to  25  feet,  and 
tlic  extreme  width  of  the  pier  is  15  feet.  At  the 
further  end  there  is  a large  platform  fur  pro- 
menade, 120  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  wliich 
runs  parallel  with  the  sea  at  low  water,  and  con- 
sequently transversely  to  the  pier  itself.  From 
this  promenade  two  flights  of  stairs  descend  to 
the  sands,  whence  visitors  can  roach  the  boats 
which  lie  in  the  channel  a little  beyond  the 
extremity  of  the  pier. 

The  Scottish  Royal  Association  for  the 
Promotion  op  the  Fine  Arts. — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in 
Queen-street  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  the  23rd  ult. 
The  works  of  art  to  be  distributed  by  ballot  among 
the  subscribers  were  exhibited  on  the  wall  behind 
the  platform,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  prize, 
Mr.  Noel  Piiton’s  series  of  paintings  illustrative 
of  “ The  Dowie  Dens  of  Yarrow,”  which  was 
hung  conspicuously  in  front  of  the  platfonn,  im- 
mediately beneath  the  chairman.  There  was  an 
unusually  large  attendance,  both  the  area  and  the 
galleries  of  the  hall  being  filled.  The  report, 
among  other  things,  stated  that  the  funds  of  the 
association  had  materially  increased,  as  last  year 
they  amounted  to  4,263  guineas;  whilst  this  year 
they  amount  to  5,616  guineas,  that  there  had 
been  commissioned,  at  the  cost  of  6U0Z.  sterling, 
from  Mr.  J.  Noel  Paton,  R.S.A.,  six  oil  paintings 
in  illustration  of  the  Border  ballad,  the  “Dowie 
Dens  of  Yarrow;”  and  “considering,”  continues 
the  report,  “ that  these  beautiful  pictures  derive 
at  least  a portion  of  their  value  and  interest  from 
being  a connected  series  of  illustrations,  the  com- 
mittee have  determined  that  they  shall  form  one 
prize,  the  most  valuable,  even  at  the  price  paid 
ibr  them,  609^.  (which  is  far  below  their  market 
value),  that  has  ever  been  distributed  by  any  art 
association  in  this  or  any  other  country.  They 
will  be  delivered  to  the  prizeholder  after  the  en- 
gravers, in  whose  hands  they  now  are,  have  com- 
pleted their  respective  plates;  ” and  that  they  had 
purchased,  at  a cost  of  1,628/^.  sterling,  forty-seven 
works  of  art  recently  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  consisting  of  forty-six  p.iint- 
ings  and  one  piece  of  sculpture.  The  list  of 
artists  from  whom  these  works  of  art  had  been 
acquired  included  the  names  of  Douglas,  Archer, 
Drummond,  Hill,  Crawford,  Macculloch,  Steell, 
Giles,  and  Houston,  academicians;  of  Wintour, 
Bough,  Fraser,  Christie,  Waller  Paton,  associates; 
and  of  Johnson,  Hutchison,  Pettie,  Boddom,  Milne, 
Donald,  Hargitt,  Mitchell,  Graham,  Halswelle, 
Clark,  Munro,  Grcig,  Miclne,  Stewart,  Vallance, 
Stoddart,  Fairbairn,  Taylor,  Bell,  Finlay,  Mac- 
kinlay,  Proudfoot,  Mackie,  and  Ritchie,  artists. 


TENDSES 

For  a new  vestry. hall  and  ofllccs,  parish  of  Mile-End. 
Mr.  Knight,  surveyor:  — 

Stewart 0 0 

J.  & C.  Todd y.ilflS  0 0 


Wood 

0 

Brown 

0 

T.  Rudkin,  jun 

0 

W.  Hill  

0 

Blackburnc  

0 

Porter 

0 

For  six  houses  at  Kensington. 

Mr.  C.  Sewell,  archi- 

tect 

S.  S.  Wilson 

0 

Bird 

0 

Adamson  

0 

Godbolt 

0 

Fish 

J.lt  C.Tcdd 

..  4,07s  0 

T.  Rudkin,  jun 

..  3,090  0 

0 

W albuttoii 

0 

For  New  National  Provident  Institution.  Mr.  R.  Ken-, 

architect:— 

Piper 

.^13,581  0 

0 

Holland  

. 13,569  0 

0 

Jay 

. 13,066  0 

0 

Lucas  

. 13,3U0  0 

0 

Ashby  

. 12,990  0 

1) 

Myers  

. 12, 9U"  0 

0 

For  schools  to  he  erected  in  I-loughton-strcet,  Clarc- 
inarhet,  fur  tlie  St.  Clement's  Danes  Holbora  Estate 
Charity.  J.lr.  R.  Ilcsketli,  archiUct:— 


Haward  0 a 

I’Aason  10,9DI  o 0 

Lucas  lc,.S{i3  (I  0 

Trollope  10,473  0 o 

Ryder  10,0.30  0 0 

Foster 10,021  0 n 

liixon  9,9iJ7  0 u 

Ashby  & Sons 9,981  0 0 

Ashby  & Ilorucr  9,960  0 n 

Macey  9,918  0 « 

Piper 9,740  0 0 


Fora  new  infirmary  at  Kensiiigtou 'Workhouse.  Mr. 
Blore,  architect; — 

Cowland j6'I,931  0 n 

Porter l,9il  0 0 

J.  & C.  Todd 1,836  0 0 

G.  Todd.jun 1,730  0 0 

Hurst  1,720  0 0 

Stimpson  1,719  0 0 

McLennau  A:  Co 1,672  0 u 

T.  Rudkin,  jun 1,62S  0 0 

Pickard  & Co 1,657  0 0 


For  building  new  stables,  living-rooms,  repairs,  ^;c.,  at 
No.  233,  Oxford-street.  Mr.  Searle,  architect : — 

Williams,  Brothers it2,149  0 0 

Robinson  1,841  0 0 

Davies l,7l6  0 0 

George  1,264  0 0 


For  works  to  be  done  in  erecting  the  Jews’  llo.spital, 
at  Lower  Norwood.  Messrs.  TiJlott  & Chamberlain,  archi- 
tects 

Lucas,  Brother.s ^20,387  0 0 

Ashby  Son  19,640  0 0 

HUl 19,460  0 0 

Piper  A'.Son 19.4.‘'7  0 0 

Lawrence  ft  Sons 19,420  0 0 

Macey  19.160  0 0 

Myers  1S,660  0 0 

Cubitt&Co 18,.l70  0 0 

Jay 18,267  0 0 

Willson  (accepted)  17,789  0 u 


For  alterations  and  additions,  Shidfield  Parsonage, 
Hants.  Mr.  Withers, architect.  Quantities  not  siipplied:- 

Prentis  jii'4S0  0 0 

George  & Cover 449  0 0 

Booker  & Knight  (accepted)  368  10  0 


For  the  formation  of  a sab-way,  &c.,  Covent-garden 
approach ; — 

Evans,  Brothers  jf4,950  0 0 

G.  Todd.jun 4,925  0 0 

T.  Rudkin,  jun 4,80it  0 0 

Dethick 4.187  0 0 

Mowlem 4,415  0 0 

Thirst 4,391  0 0 


For  a pair  of  semi-detached  villas,  at  Sydenham.  Mr.  G. 
Low,  architect; — 

Porter jfi  2,390  0 0 

Wood  It  Sou 2,/68  0 0 

George  2,6S2  u 0 

McLennan  It  Co 2,633  0 0 

Adams  It  Co 2,591  0 0 

Riley  2,579  0 0 

Allen  it  Co 2,561  0 0 

Todd.jun 2,500  0 0 

Rudkin, jun 2,495  0 0 

Amos  2,379  0 0 

Dennett 2,350  a 0 

Huniplu'eys  & Co 2,295  G 0 


For  an  addition  and  alterations  to  a house  at  Hamp- 
stead, for  Charles  Eley,  Esq.  Messrs.  Judge  and  Win- 
st  anlcy,  architects.  Quantities  supplied ; — 

Shaw j£’8i5 

Macey  839 

Patman  & Fotheringham "45 


For  Finchley  Industrial  Schools: — 


Main 

Building. 

Infirmary. 

Total. 

Cushing 

£. 

19,900 

2.700 

j6'. 

22.600 

Welchman 

16,250 

17,753 

2,510 

20,263 

17,432 

2,570 

20,002 

Nixon 

15,997 

3,787 

19,781 

Knapp 

15,820 

15,688 

3,852 

19,6/2 

3,720 

Patrick  A Son  .... 

16,890 

2,430 

19,320 

Lawrence  A Co 

15,497 

3.74s 

Keys  & Head 

15,450 

18.638 

3,760 

19,200 

2,507 

19,145 

West 

15,465 

3,570 

19,035 

Jackson  & Shaw 

15.473 

3,537 

19,010 

Stephenson 

15,6U0 

3.600 

19.000 

Hill  & Son 

15,401) 

3,575 

Emior 

15,370 

3,620 

18,?90 

15,350 

3,340 

18,690 

16,510 

2,000 

18,500 

16.172 

2,192 

18,364 

Holland  & Son 

11,936 

3,310 

18,246 

Wilson 

16,210 

1,997 

18,207 

Myers 

16,024 

2,088 

18,112 

Evans,  Brothers  

14,820 

3, -200 

18,020 

Mansfield  He  Sou  

14,626 

3,130 

17,956 

Patman  h Co 

14,775 

3,114 

17,389 

Ayres  & Co 

15,300 

2,500 

17,900 

15,650 

2,100 

17.750 

Hocken  

IS, 16s 

2 568 

17,733 

Axford  & Co 

14,619 

3.096 

17,715 

Todd 

15,359 

2,023 

17.382 

Mann  

15,200 

2,100 

17,300 

Porter 

15,048 

2,165 

17,213 

M'Leman  A Bird 

15,030 

2,166 

17,I9<5 

Perry  

15,010 

2.015 

17.025 

Adamson 

14,992 

1,867 

16.859 

Hill,  ^Miitechapel 

14,8/8 

1,950 

16,828 

16,697 

Cowland 

11.818 

1,849 

Batteibury 

U.626 

1,846 

16,474 

Rowe  

11,413 

1,793 

16,211 

Farman  

14,428 

1,734 

16.171 

Rudkin 

13,100 

1,800 

14,900 

-yr 
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hramngs  hj  Sir  Chrisfo2>hcr  H’l-en. 

IK  CHRISTOPHER 
WREN’S  drawings,  pre- 
served in  the  library  of 
All  Souls’  College,  Oxford, 
are  known  to  all  interested 
in  the  biography  of  the 
great  English  architect, 
though  known  only  by  hear- 
say : few  of  our  readers  are 
likely  to  have  seen  them  ; 
and  better  • knowledge  of 
them  is  nmch  to  be  de- 
sired. Such  particulars  as 
we  are  able  to  give  from  a 
recent  examination,  there- 
fore, may  be  welcome. 
Mr.  Elmes,  indeed,  refers 
to  the  drawings  in  his  well- 
known  volume  on  the  life 
of  Wren,  and  gives  some 
extracts  from  the  manu- 
script matter  in  the  same 
collection,  including  re- 
ports and  estimates  ; but 
he  gives  no  list  of  them  in  that 
volume,  or  sufficient  account  of 
their  general  character.  He  refers, 
however,  to  a list  which  he  had  contri- 
buted some  years  earlier,  or  in  1812,  to 
the  “ General  Chronicle  ” ; and  which 
was  the  result  of  an  examination  in  the  year 
1807,  occupying  three  or  four  days.  That  list, 
and  the  comments  and  particulars  intei-spersed, 
should  be  looked  at  by  any  future  biographer. 
Although  the  services  of  Mr.  Elmes  are  not  to 
be  lightly  spoken  of,  there  is  still  need  of  the 
adequate  memoir  of  one  respecting  whose  life, 
and  whose  influence  on  our  art,  much  has  been 
left  unsaid  in  print.  The  “ General  Chronicle  ” 
was  a periodical  of  short  existence,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  found  in  many  architects’  libraries  ; 
and  the  volumes  of  that  work  in  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum,  are  imperfect,  or  do 
not  include  the  portion  of  the  publication 
wherein  the  list  appeared.  Those,  however, 
who  may  be  able  to  procure  access  to  the  draw- 
ings at  Oxford,  will  find  the  printed  list  cut  from 
a number  of  the  “ General  Chronicle,”  bound 
in  the  copy  of  hir.  Elmes’s  memoir  which  there 
is  in  the  same  library  of  Ail  Souls’  ; and  they 
will  also  find  manuscript  catalogues,  old  and 
new,  more  or  less  imperfect  and  at  variance. 
The  drawings  themselves,  in  several  cases,  bear 
memoranda,  chiefly  in  pencil,  which  appear  to 
have  been  made,  at  the  time  of  the  inspection, 
hy  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gutch,  late  librarian  of  the 
college,  and  editor  of  the  “Oxford  Annals” 
of  Anthony  a Wood,  and  .should  have  been 
erased, — or  rather  not  made  at  all ; for,  we 
can  speak  to  the  difficulty  which  results  from 
them.  The  printed  list,  however,  we  take  as 
repre.scnting  the  best  information  to  be  derived 
from  the  combined  labours  of  Mr.  Elmes  and 
Mr.  Gutch ; and  though  ^Ye  have  notes  of 
many  features  of  interest  in  the  drawings, 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  it,  we  found  its 
general  accuracy,  as  well  as  grounds  for  opinions 
wliich  Mr.  Elmes  expresses  on  the  authorship 
of  a considerable  portion  of  the  collection, — 
established  wherever  time  permitted  us  com- 
parison and  minute  insjiection. 

Subsequent  to  the  preparation  of  the  matter 
of  this  article,  we  called  to  mind  that  some 
notice  of  drawings  by  Wren  had  been  given 
many  years  ago  at  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  All  efforts,  however,  to  refresh 
recollection  from  printed  records  of  proceedings 
of  the  Institute  were  unavailing.  "W'e  were 
about  to  conclude  that  no  paper  had  been  read 
— at  least,  on  the  drawings  at  Oxford,  when  we 
came  to  a rough  list  of  some  of  the  early 
papers,  and,  after  a long  search,  discovered  the 
title  of  a MS.  which  was  subsequently  found. 
The  paper,  which  is  by  Mr.  Gutch,  the  architect, 


Feb.  1(5,  1836,  and  is  entitled  “Some  Account 
of  the  original  Drawings  and  Designs  by  Inigo 
Jones,  Sir  C. -Wren,  and  James  Gibbs,  pre- 
served at  Oxford  ; with  two  Catalogues  and 
Remarks  thereon  by  James  Elmes,  Esq.,  archi- 
tect.” The  list  of  Wren’s  drawings  appears  to 
be  the  same  (copied  in  MS.)  as  that  in  the 
“ General  Chronicle.”  The  paper  includes 
some  extracts  from  the  “ Atheme  O.xoniensis” 
relating  to  the  biography  of  the  three  eminent 
m'chitects,  besides  the  particulars  of  the  dvaw- 
ings  by  Jones  and  Gibbs.  There  ought  to  be 
a perfect  catalogue  in  print  of  all  papers 
that  have  been  contributed  to  the  Institute. 

The  drawings  altogether,  at  All  Souls’, 
(tftribuied  to  Wren,  must  amount  to  more  than 
300  in  number,  and  are  now  contained  in  five 
folio  volumes.  They  were  formerly  in  port- 
folios, as  presented  by  Sir  William  Blackstonc, 
to  the  college  ; but  they  were  mounted  on 
drawing-paper,  and  bound,  in  1800,  having 
been  previously  much  injured  through  frecpient 
inspection.  There  are,  however,  in  two  of  the 
volume.s,  still  some  loose  drawings.  The  con- 
tents of  these  two  volumes,  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
are,  we  should  say,  hardly  any  of  them  Wren’s  ; 
and  many  of  this  number  are  landscape 
sketches.  Mr.  Elmes  make.s  mention  of  no 
more  than  the  three  first  volumes.  The  new 
arrangement  in  1800,  is  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Elmes  as  having  been  “ according  to  the  cata- 
logue in  the  middle  of  the  first  volume.”  A 
large  number  even  of  the  drawings  in  the  three 
volumes,  are  regarded  by  the  same  authority 
as  not  genuine : the  remainder  of  the  collec- 
tion, however,  iucludes  matter  of  great  interest 
and  unquestionable  value  and  authenticity  : 
though,  under  any  aspect,  the  collection  can 
include  a very  small  proportion  of  the 
drawings  that  must  have  been  nrade  by  Wren 
or  his  pupils.  Some  of  the  drawings  we 
saw  may  be  by  Hawksmoor,  wlio  designed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  new  buildings  at 
All  Souls’.  We  should  not  be  surprised  to 
find  many  drawings  by  Wren  in  other  libraries 
at  Oxford,  or  at  Cambridge.  As  numbered, 
there  are  270  drawings  and  MSS.  together,  in 
the  three  volunie.s,  viz.,  110  in  the  first  volume, 
109  in  the  second,  and  .'51  in  the  third.  Those 
of  whicli'the  authorshij)  may  be  considered 
pretty  certain,  are,  we  should  say,  about  half 
the  number  in  the  first  volume,  nearly  all  those 
in  the  second,  and  perhaps  half  those  in  the 
third.  The  most  interesting  pai’t  of  the  collec- 
tion, which  is  in  the  second  volume,  relates  to 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  to  several  of  the  City 
churches,  to  the  mausoleum  intended  to  have 
been  erected  at  Windsor,  to  Charles  I.  and  a 
proposed  statue,  and  to  a design  for  AVinchester 
Castle,  for  Charles  II.  ; whilst  elsewhere  may 
be  found  drawings  and  a report  referring  to 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the 
plan  for  the  rebuilding  of  London  after  the 
Great  Fire,  and  designs  for  the  Monument. , 
In  the  second  volume,  also,  under  No.  9,  is  the 
original  warrant  under  the  sign  manual  of 
Charles  II.,  dated  14th  May,  1675,  for  re- 
building St.  Paul’s  according  to  designs  which 
follow  in  the  volume.  The  wanunt  is  given  in 
the  “ Parentalia,”  as  well  as  in  the  memoir  by 
Mr.  Elmes,  where,  tilso,  there  is  a slight ' 
account  of  these  particular  designs,  with  some 
reference  to  the  progressive  changes  and  great 
discrepancies  which  they  exhibit,  aud  the 
growth  of  the  present  grand  result.  Though 
obviously  wanting  many  stages  of  that  growth, 
which  farther  research  probably  would  supply, 
they  deserve  some  attention,  and  a more  par- 
ticular accoimt  than  has  been  given  of  them. 

Great  aud  very  proper  care  is  taken  of  the 
whole  collection  by  tlie  present  authorities  of 
the  college.  Every  facility  consistent  with 
preservation  of  the  drawings,  we  are  assured 
would  be  afforded  on  proper  application,  to 
those  having  time  to  spare.  The  present  notice 
is  given  merely  to  direct  the  researches  of 
others,  and  to  add  information  to  that  which  is 
accessible,  or  lias  appeared  in  print.  We  have 
not  space  for  a list. 

In  the  first  volume  we  find  plans  of  the 
campanile  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  and 
of  several  private  residences  and  suites  of 
rooms,  including  apartments  at  Windsor,  Ken- 
sington, St.  James’s,  AVhitehall,  aud  the  House 


8on  of  the  late  librarian  of  AJl  Souls’,  is  dated  | of  Lords,  and  houses  for  the  Duchess  of  Mon- 


mouth, Lord  Allastnu,  Lord  Sundcrlaiid,  and 
Lord  Ncwciistlc.  Some  of  these  are  distinctly 
attributed  to  Wren’s  own  hand  by  Mr,  Elmes, 
whilst  questioniug  the  authenticity  of  many  of 
the  other  drawings. 

Looking  at  the  execution  of  the  drawings  in 
the  collection  generally,  jiiost  of  them  are  in 
ink  outlined,  and  sometimes  slightly  washed  ; 
but  some  are  in  pencil.  Several  are  coloured. 
Amongst  those  which  are  most  likely  to  be 
Wren’s,  are  some  with  writing  upon  them, 
which  should  be  examined  by  those  practised 
in  tlic  identification  of  hands.  In  No.  32,  the 
council-chamber,  audience-room,  and  drawing- 
room, at  St.  James’s  Palace,  of  which  Mr. 
Ehnc.s,  lias  said  “ drawn  by  Sir  Christopher,” 
the  walls  are  outlined  and  hatched  in  brown 
ink,  and  the  writing  is  in  a flourishing  baud. 
Many  of  the  drawings,  though  made  obviously 
without  some  of  the  tools  and  appliances  which 
are  now  used,  arc  well  executed  ; aud  many  of 
them  reminded  us  of  the  French  manner  of 
minute  and  carefully  stippled  drawing,  rather 
than  of  the  present  manner  of  English 
architects. 

The  plan  (No.  7,  in  the  volume)  for  rebuilding 
London  after  the  fire  of  1666,  showing  also  the 
connection  of  the  new  streets  aud  the  old,  we 
suppose  can  be  regarded  as  the  original  of  the 
engraving  which  u-as  published  by  the  House 
of  Commons  (28th  July,  1800),  in  a report  on 
Improvement  of  the  Port  of  London,  and  of 
the  subsequent  imblicatiou  by  Mr.  Elmes.  It 
would,  however,  be  desirable  that  the  original 
plan,  whether  at  Oxford  or  elsewhere,  should 
be  certified  as  authentic.  There  are  several 
copies  varying  from  one  another,  in  the 
library  of  the  British  ISIuseum.  The  dis- 
crepancy is  generally  as  to  the  position  for  tlie 
City  Halls ; that  is  to  say  whether  they  should 
be  on  the  river-side,  or  grouped  about  the 
Exchange.  No.  8 in  the  same  volume,  is  a 
rough  plan  of  the  streets  after  the  fire  ; and 
No.  101  is  a copy  of  the  first-named  plan,  cut 
out,  to  .show  only  the  new  buildings. 

The  drawings  are  of  every  kind,— general 
drawings,  and  details  both  of  ornament  and 
fittings.  A design  for  a drawing-room  at 
Whitehall  (85),  has  appended  to  it  a letter  as 
follows,  but  not  addressed  : — 

“ May  it  please  your  lordship  to  consider  of  the 
ineiuorandum  mentiojied  in  the  eiiclosed  paper 
(most  of  which  being  pressing),  and  be  pleased  to 
recommend  the  same  to  the  rest  of  your  lord- 
ships.” 

Tlie  drawings  and  hlS.  matter,  relating  to 
the  librai-y  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  form 
the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  first  volume. 
There  is  also  exhibited  in  several  drawings, 
a design  for  a senate-house  and  library  for  the 
University.  The  drawings  for  the  Trinity 
College  library  include  a design — not  e.xecuted, 
— which,  on  a circular  plan,  is  not  very  diffe- 
rent in  character  from  the  present  readhig-room 
of  the  British  Museum.  The  numbers  follow- 
ing (44  to  51),  with  the  plan  of  the  site 
(43),  seem  to  con'espond  with  what  is  now 
built.  No.  44  is  the  explanation  of  the  dmw- 
ings  : but  it  is  not  signed.  The  sheet  No.  45, 
shows  half  the  back-front  next  the  river,  and 
half  the  longitudinal  section:  No.  46  shows  1st, 
a plan  of  the  substructure  and  cloister ; 2nd, 
the  plan  of  the  library  and  arrangement  of  the 
shelves;  and  3rd,  the  front  next  the  court  with 
the  pavilions  for  the  stairs  ; No.  47  i.s  the 
transverse  section  ; No.  48,  a perspective  view 
of  a stool  and  table ; and  No.  49,  a sketch  of  tlie 
cleasses  of  the  library;  whilst  Nos.  50  aud  51 
show  other  parts  at  large.  Blost  of  these  are 
well  drawn.  The  explanation  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  Elmes,  but  with  the  spelling  modernized  ; 
and  as  the  document  is  interesting,  and  we 
have  copied  some  parts  of  it  from  the  original, 
our  readers  may  be  glad  to  have  these  as  they 
were  written. 

AVe  have  printed  words  erased  in  the  MS.  in 
smaller  type,  and  the  corrections  over  them. 

“ S’’  A building  of  that  consideration  you  goe 
about  deserved  good  care  in  the  deslgne,  and  able 
workemen  to  performe  it,  and  that  he  who  takes  the 
geuerall  management  upon  him  may  have  a pro- 
inside  & outside 

spect  of  the  whole  i.  make  all  parts correspoude 
well  together,  to  this  end  I have  coinprissed  the 
whole  ilesigne  in  G figures. 
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Pig.  I. 

Shewes  hnlfe  the  gronndplot  of  the  Substruc- 
tion, Cloister,  & first  flightes  of  the  Stiiirecnses. 
I hiivo  chosen  niiiklle  pillars  & a double  porticoe 
it  lightes  outwaul  rather  than  a middle  wall,  as 
being  the  same  expence,  more  gracefull.  Sc  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  the  auncients  who  made 
double  walkes  (with  three  rowes  of  pillars  or  two 
rowesifc  a wall)  about  the  forum. 

Pig.  II. 

Shewes  halfc  the  groirndplot  of  the  upper  floor, 
the  entrances  from  the  stairecivses  & the  disposi- 
tion of  the  shelves  both  along  the  walls  & break- 
ing out  from  the  walls.  w'’‘  must  needes  prove 
very  convenient  (t  graceful),  <t  the  best  way  for 
the  Students  will  be  to  Inivo  a little  square  table 
in  each  Celle  with  2 chaircs.  The  necessity  of 
bringing  windowes  & dorcs  to  answer  to  the  old 
buildiug  leaves  two  scpiure  places  at  the  endes  & 
4 lesser  Celles  not  to  study  in  but  to  be  shut  up 
with  some  neat  Lattice  dores  for  archives. 


Fig.  III. 

Sbewes  the  face  of  the  buildiug  next  the  court 
with  the  pavillions  for  the  stairecases  Sc  the 
they 

sections  of  the  old  buildings  where  ^ joync  to  the 
new,  I chose  a double  order  rather  than  a single, 
because  a single  order  must  either  have  been 
mutilated  in  its  members  or  have  been  very  ex- 
pensive, & if  performed  would  not  have  agreed 
with  the  lowncsse  of  the  porches  w‘**  would  have 
been  too  darke  Sc  the  solids  too  grosse  for  the 
openings.  I have  given  the  appearance  of  arches 
as  the  order  required  fair  and  lofty : hut  I have 
of  the  Library 

layd  the  floor*  upon  the  impostes,  w'^  answer  to 
the  pillars  in  the  cloister  Sc  the  levells  of  the  old 
lloores,  Sc  have  filled  the  Arches  with  relievos  of 
stone,  wljere  If  you  I'lmso  you  loayB  of  W*^**  I huVC  Been 
the  eflect  abroad  in  good  building,  & I assure 
you  where  porches  are  lowe  with  flat  ceelings  is 
would  be 

infinitely  more  gracefull  than  lowe  arches  * aud 
is  much  more  eyi«  open  & pleasant,  nor  need 
the  mason  freare  [«'cj  the  performance  because 
the  Arch  discharges  the  weight,  & I shall  direct 
him  in  a firme  manner  of  executing  the  designe. 
JBy  this  contrivance  the  windowes  of  the  Library 

rise  high  Sc  give  for  the  deskes  against  the 
walls,  aud  being  high  may  be  aftbrded  to  be  large 
Sc  being  wide  may  have  stone  mullions  Sc  the 
glasse  pointed  w'*’  after  all  inventions  is  the  only 
durable  way  in  our  climate  for  a publique  build- 
ing, where  cure  must  be  had  that  suowe  drive  not 

in.  I have  given  noe  other  to  the 

according  to  an  ancient  example 
midle  than  statues,  because  in  this  case  I find 
anything  else  impertinent,  the  entrances  being 
endwaies  Sc  the  roofe  not  suiting  it.  This  may 
bo  don  if  you  please,  you  may  make  the  three 
3 qter 


middle  Arches  with*columncB  & the  rest  with 
pilasters  of  a third  or  4tii  of  their  module  diameter, 
nych  ^yiii  gjiyg  some  charge  in  stone,  hut  it  is  best 
as  It  is  designed.” 

After  describing  Fig.  IV.,  the  document  re- 
ferring to  Fig.  V.,  and.  sjieaking  of  the  library, 


says ; — 


“ if  the  middle  ally  were  roved  of  the  Library 
were  paved  with  small  marbles  you  would  much 
for 


consult  i the  quiet  of  the  place,  & for  the 
eleanesso  of  the  books  from  dust,  the  Celles  may 
be  floored  with  waiuscote,” 
and  further, — 

“ the  cornices  divide  the  ceeliiig  into  three 
largo 

rowes  of  * square  panneUs  answering  the  pilasters 
w'^'*  will  proovc  the  best  fret  because  in  a long 
roome  it  gives  the  most  agreeable  perspective.” 


And  as  to  Fig.  VI.,  transverse  section,  it 
says  as  to  the  king-post  roof, — 

“ I have  given  tiie  ancient  forme  of  roofe  w"^'* 
the  experience  of  all  ages  hath  found  the  surest, 
noe  other  is  to  be  trusted  without  doubling  the 
thicknesses  of  the  walles.  The  Statues  will  be  a 
noble  ornament,  they  are  supposed  of  plaister, 
there  are  Flemish  artists  that  doe  them  cheape. 

I suppose  you  have  good  masons,  bow  ever  I 
wonld  willingly  take  a farther  paiues  to  give  all 
the  mouldings  in  great,  wee  are  scrupulous  in  small 
matters  & you  must  pardon  ua,  the  Architects 
are  as  great  pedants  as  Criticks  or  Heralds. 
And  therefore  if  you  approve  the  designes  let 
the  mason  take  his  measures 
cgpics  be  takca  ot  ii.eiii  * as  much  as  13  weccssavy  for 


the  present  getting  out  the  worke  & be  pleased  to 
transmit  them  to  me  again  Sc  I shall  copy  out 
partes  of  them  at  large  more  proper  for  the  use 
of  the  workmen  and  give  you  a careful  estimate 
of  the  charge.  Sc  retunic  you  again  the  origiuall 
designes,  for  in  the  handes  of  the  Workemen  they 
will  soon  be  soc  defaced  that  they  will  not  he  able 
from  them  to  pursue  the  worke  to  a conclusion. 
I have  made  a cursory  estimate  & it  is  not  that 
at  w'^'*  you  will  grumble  as  not  exceeding  the 
charge  proposed.” 

The  date  of  this  library  has  been  variously 
given,  as  befoi’e  and  after  the  date  of  the  Fire 
of  London : but  a quotation  from  the  chronology 
of  Wren’s  life  and  works  derived  from  the 
Lansdowno  MSS.  ^YOuld  seem  to  settle  the 
point.  It  is  ; — 

“ 1G77 — 1680,  ‘ Bibliothecam  magnificam  col- 
legii  incepit,  S.S.  Triuitatis  Cautobrigia',  et 
erexit.’  ” 

In  the  second  volume,  there  arc  about  forty 
of  the  drawings  connected  with  the  building  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  or  the  reparation  of  the 
old  fabric.  There  is  a ground-plan  of  the 
cathedral  “ before  Inigo  Jones’s  portico,”  as 
says  the  M)S.  catalogue,  and  carefully  drawn  on 
vellum.  There  are  also,  a “ Sketch  of  a doom 
for  St.  Paul’s  before  1666”  in  pencil,  and 
resembling  the  dome  of  Sta.  M.aria  at  Florence ; 
a plan  of  one  of  the  old  Gothic  piers  of  St. 
Paul’s,  signed  “ C.  Wren;”  a “Plan  of  the 
intersection  of  the  cross  of  the  Church  and  the 
proposed  doom  in  the  middle,”  also  signed, — 
the  angles  being  .soliJ,  with  large  niches,  or  four 
instead  of  eight  arches  ; a “ Plan  of  the  pro- 
posed doom,’’  and  “ Orthography  of  the  doom 
and  part  of  the  old  Church  according  to  the 
same  design.”  Like  the  section  which  follows 
it  in  the  catalogue,  the  “ Orthography  ” has  a 
signature,  “ G.  Wren,  1666,”  in  small  cha- 
racters, amongst  the  timbers  of  the  roof.  The 
design  has,  carried  up  to  a great  height,  a gilt 
pine-apple  hollow  termination,  which  is  very 
ugly.  In  the  section,  the  choir  remains  Gothic, 
whilst  the  nave  is  Corinthian. 

The  appointment  of  architect  to  the  new 
building,  was  made  at  the  date  named  in  the 
following,  as  we  find  it  in  Mr.  Elmes’s  recent 
work  “ Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  his  Times  ’’ 
(8vo.,  London,  1852). 

‘“1673  [NovL  12]  Architectus  et  commis- 
sionarius  ad  ledificandmn  novam  hnsllicam  Hvi 
Pauli  Loud,  per  mandatum  rogis  sub  magno 
sigillo,  ej:  mandaio.  R.’  ” 

After  which  there  is  : — 

“ ‘ 1675.  Novic  hasilicte  Dvi  Paula;  Lon.  primnm 
posuit  Lapidem.’  ” 

But  at  what  date  he  entirely  condemned  the 
great  tower  of  the  old  building  is  not  clear,  at 
least  from  the  documentsand  authorities  imme- 
diately before  us.  It  appears,  however,  that  he 
had,  anterior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  Fire,  pro- 
posed the  removal,  and  that  of  the  parts  of  the 
old  building  adjacent  to  the  tower,  saying  that 
the  whole  were  “such  a heap  of  deformities, 
that  no  judicious  architect  will  think  it  cor- 
rigible by  any  expense  that  can  be  laid  ont 
upon  the  dressing  it,  hut  that  it  will  still 
remain  unworthy  the  rest  of  the  work,  infirm 
& tottering.”  He  proposed  “ by  cutting  off 
the  inner  corners  of  the  cross,  to  render  the 
middle  part  into  a spacious  rotunda,  with  a 
cupola  or  hemispherical  roof ; and  upon  this 
cupola  for  the  outward  ornament,  a lantern 
with  a spiring  top  to  rise  proportionably,  but 
not  to  that  unnecessary  height  of  the  former 
spire.” 

This  proposal  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
approved  of  by  Wren’s  employers,  at  the 
period  preceding  the  Fire.  What  has  been 
quoted,  however,  will  serve  to  show  how  he 
arrived  at  one  of  the  designs  which  we  are 
about  to  mention,  and  how  different  the  pre- 
sent dome  is  from  designs  which  preceded  it. 

No.  10  in  the  volume  of  drawings,  is  an 
“ Icnographical  Plan  of  the  church.”  It  re- 
sembles the  present  plan  ; but  the  western 
portico  is  decastyle,  has  internal  columns  like 
those  of  the  Pantheon,  and  projects  three 
columns  from  the  face  of  the  wall ; whilst  the 
north  aud  south  entrauoes  have  recessed  por- 
ticos. In  the  “ Orthography  of  the  west  end, 
with  a doom  & spire,”  there  is  only  one  order 
of  columns — to  a portico  resembling  that  by 
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Inigo  Jones  ; and  there  is  a lofty  spire  on  a 
dome  : there  are  also  sections  of  this  ; and 
another  drawing  .shows  the  same  idea — the 
spire  much  resembling  that  of  St.  Bride’s 
Church.  Amongst  the  other  drawings,  is  a 
plan  (16)  slightly  different  from  the  approved 
plan  ; a sketch  in  pencil  (18)  for  a screen  and 
organ  ; some  sketches  of  the  interior ; and 
what  are  called  in  the  MS.  catalogue,  designs 
“ for  the  centering  of  the  present  cupola,”  but 
are  ordinary  plans  of  the  octagon  and  cupola. 
No.  21  is  called  “ Sir  Christopher  Wren’s 
favourite  design  for  St.  Paul’s,  1673,”  on  what 
autliority  it  does  not  appear.  It  “ resembles 
the  model,”  as  Mr.  Elmes  says,  “ but  it  is  a 
perfect  square,  with  quarter-circle  angles.”  In 
four  or  five  drawings  following  No.  21,  the 
dome  is  represented  as  in  the  model.  In 
another  design  which  we  should  hardly  think 
belongs  to  St.  Paul’s,  there  is  a termination 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  tower  of 
St.  George’s,  Bloomslniry.  In  some  of  the 
other  drawings,  the  variations  from  the  pre- 
sent design  are  chiefly  in  points  of  detail,  as  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  northern  entrance  with 
steps  ius  those  of  the  south,  the  omission  of 
rusticated  work,  or  (if  the  MS.  catalogue 
have  not  misled  ns)  the  insertion  of  lucarnc 
windows  in  the  dome. 

The  drawings  of  other  churches,  or  designs, 
relate  toBowChurcli,  St,  Bride’s,  St.  Antholin’s ; 
St.  Clement’s,  Eastcheap  ; Christchurch,  New- 
gate-street ; St.  Clement’s  Danes,  St.  Bennet 
Finch  ; St.  James’s,  Piccadilly  ; and  to  the 
fittings  of  chapels,  probably  those  of  All  Souls’, 
Oxford ; and  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
Some  of  the  drawings  are  signed  or  marked 
“ Clir.  Wren,”  or  “C.  Wren.”  The  designs  for 
the  IMonument,  with  flames  represented  on  the 
shaft  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
lioman  rostral  columns,  will  be  known  to  most 
architects.  There  is  also  a section  of  a design 
for  a theatre  ; but  the  authorship  is  doubtful. 

Nos.  91  to  93  are  drawings  preceded  by  an 
estimate,  which  has  been  published,  of  the 
design  for  the  mausoleum  already  spoken  of  ; 
and  Nos.  94,  95,  are  the  two  designs  for  a 
.statue.  The  whole  appear  to  have  been  origi- 
nally stitched  together  as  a book,  and  on  the 
cover  is  written 

“MAraoLEUM  Divi  Caeoii  Keoii  MAETi’nis. 
Excogitatum  unuo  Salutis  1678, 
de  Miindato  Seriniasimi  Regis  Caroli  Secundi, 
Consentaiieo  cum  Votivia  Inferioris  Domus  Par- 

liamenti  sufFragis  j 

at  (eheu  condltionem  temporum !) 
nondum  extructum.” 

The  estimate  is  precise  and  minute  ; but  it  is 
now  well  known.  Mr.  Elmos,  in  the  “ General 
Chronicle,”  says  of  the  original : — 

“It  Is  not  inserted  with  the  fair  copies  of  the  rest, 
as  by  hla  desire,  but  is  a rough  private  copy,  luucli 
scratched,  interliued,  and  doubled ; and  is  a very 
interesting  document,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  as 
it  developes  his  mind,  divested  of  the  formality  of 
a document  for  public  inspection.” 

The  mausoleum  was  to  have  been  erected 
(according  to  a further  endorsement  in  Wren’s 
baud),  “ at  the  east  end  of  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
on  the  place  where  stands  the  little  chapel 
(commonly  called  the  Tomb  House),  in  the 
middle  of  which  was  begun  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey  a most  magnificent  tomb  of  coi)per-gilt, 
for  IGug  Henry  the  Eight,  but  never  finished.” 
The  design  resembles  that  of  the  Radcliffe 
Library  so  much  as  to  lead  to  the  impression 
that  Gibbs  must  have  taken  his  idea  from  it. 
One  of  the  designs  for  the  monument  within 
the  Mausoleum  is  tinted  as  if  for  gilt  copper, 
and  the  other  with  Indian  ink.  In  one,  Charles 
; is  represented  in  armour,  borne  upon  a 
shield  carried  by  figures,  as  of  Hercules  and 
Minerva,  which  stand  upon  a base,  or  block  of 
stone,  tinder  wliich  last  are  crushed  four  figures 
representing  furies,  and  Murder,  and  Hypocrisy. 
It  was  subsequent  to  the  proceedings  for  the 
Mausoleum,  that  Wren  superintended  the  re- 
erection of  Le  Sceur’s  statue,  at  Charing-cross, 
of  which  he  designed  the  pedestal  carved  by 
Gibbons.  There  are  also  in  the  same  volume, 
plans  for  extensive  stabling  and  barracks.  One 
(101),  a plan  “of  barracks  in  Hyde-park,  for 
1,000  horse,”  shows  what  might  be  called  the 
pavilion  principle  applied  to  stabling. 
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TJie  tliircl  volume  contains  plans  of  apart- 
, inents  in  St.  James’s  Palace ; of  the  Earl  of 
I Oxford’s  house,  St.  James’s  ; and  the  Duchess 
of  Buckingham’s ; of  the  old  record-rooms  at 
^ Westminster  ; and  others,  including  sketches 

■ and  plans  of  the  Hoxise  of  Lords  and  buildings 
;■  at  Westminster,  -which  are  probably  Hawks- 

moor’s.  Amongst  many  drawings  which  there 
are  of  the  Westminster  School,  there  is  a 
[ sketch  of  a new  dormitory,  like  the  building 
5 existing,  which  is  marked,  “ Examined 
f July  14,  1718-19,  C.  W.”  There  are  also 
f drawings  showing  the  relative  situations  of 
[ Old  St.  Paul’s,  with  Jones’s  portico,  and  the 
; present  church,  which  latter  is  shorter,  inclines 
I more  to  the  south-west,  and  has  the  inter- 
' section  of  the  cross  more  to  the  east. 

There  are,  doubtless,  amongst  the  treasures 
j of  the  Bodleian,  and  besides  All  )Souls’,  in 
libraries  of  the  colleges,  whether  at  Oxford  or 
: Cambridge,  great  stores  of  material  for  the 
history  of  architecture,  that  have  never  been 
: fairly  examined.  We  are  not  referring  only  to 
; what  may  he  found,  in  Oxford,  at  Worcester 
, College,  relating  to  Inigo  Jones ; and  in  the 

■ Eadclitfe  Library,  to  Gibbs.  Whether  in  the 
! old  loft  at  Merton,  with  its  picturesque  Eliza- 
; betlian  furniture,  or  in  the  later  built  and 
•;  fitted  library  of  Queen’s,  to  which  additions 

have  been  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 

; Cockerell,  it  is  impossible  for  one  having  any 
j mind  for  study  and  research,  to  help  sighing 
'j  that  in  place  of  months,  only  hours  can  be 
> spent  over  what  must  he  in  each  case  so  rich  a 
mine,  as  in  the  midst  of  associations  the  most 
conducive  to  study. 


'^1  BRITISH  AliCHAlOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 

- AT  SHREWSBURY. 

^ The  seventeenth  annual  Congress  of  the  Asso- 
; elation  was  opened  on  Monday,  the  6Lh  instant,  at 
Shrewsbury,  under  the  presidency  of  Beriah 
Botfield,  esq.,  M.P.,  and  with  the  support  of  most 
of  the  nobility  and  influential  gentry  of  the 
county.  The  Towu-hall  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Congress,  and  the  members  assembled 
in  the  JS'isi  I^rius  Court,  at  three  o’clock,  to  the 
number  of  about  a hundred,  when  Mr.  W.  Burr, 
the  mayor,  inducted  the  president;  and  the  Cor- 
poration presented  an  address  of  welcome,  to 
which  the  president  replied  in  the  name  of  the 
Association. 

The  president’s  address  occupied  upwards  of  an 
hour  and  a half,  and  consisted  of  a eulogium  on 
wcba?ology,  and  an  erudite  and  able  dissertation  on 
its  usefulness;  followed  by  a condensed  history  of 
Shropshire,  with  some  account  of  its  language, 
agriculture,  industry,  aud  arts.  He  concluded  by 
paying  a tribute  to  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Eyton,  for  his 
recently  completed  “Antiquities  of  Shropshire,” 
and  to  the  memory  of  Blakeway,  the  historian  of 
: Shrewsbury  ; also  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  for  bis 
i several  works,  and  the  explorations  at  Wroxeter. 

The  members  then  examined  the  abbey  church 
. very  hastily,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  C.  E. 

I Davis,  F.S.A.  He  said  it  was  but  a fragment  of 
the  oiiginal  church,  consisting  of  the  western  por- 
. tion  of  the  nave  from  the  central  tower.  -The 
; nave  was  originally  of  one  style,  but  now  consists 

- of  three  Norman  bays  on  each  side,  with  two 
> others  at  the  west  end  of  subsequent  date.  There 
1 never  was^a  western  tower.  The  central  tower 
’ was  low,  with  probably  a lantern,  as  was  usual  in 

Norman  buildings.  The  east  end  had  most  likely 
I an  apse.  The  chapter-house  no  longer  exists,  but 
the  door  from  the  south  of  the  church  to  the 
cloister  is  still  visible.  He  doubted  il’ there  had 
: ever  been  a lady  chapel. 

^ Tlie  style  of  building  was  Early  Norman,  and 
: characterized  by  extreme  simplicity.  There  had 
' been  a tritorium,  or  blind  story,  and  a story  over 
i that.  He  complained  of  the  hideous  modern  gal- 
i:  lery  at  the  west  end,  and  hoped  the  corporation 
i-  would  have  it  removed. 

Subsequently,  the  company  examined  the  deco- 
£ rated  pulpit  in  the  garden,  supposed  to  have 
c formed  part  of  the  refectory. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Blanche,  Houge  Crozo*,  commented  on 
c some  of  the  monuments.  Whatever  he  says  is 
. always  listened  to  with  the  greatest  attention, 

I and  deserves  some  notice  here.  The  first  in  order 
' was  one  at  the  old  south  doorway,  and  was  stated 

II  in  the  guide-books  to  have  been  dug  up,  prior  to 
' 1623,  where  Roger  de  Montgomery,  the  first  Earl 
f of  Shrewsbury  had  been  buried,  and  the  author 
; and  the  heralds  then  visiting  the  abbey  imagined 
: it  would  represent  that  warrior.  This  figure,  and 
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another  in  the  same  church,  supposed  to  he  E.irl 
Hugh’s,  were  both  said  to  be  cross-legged;  but 
this  one  never  was  so.  Both  the  legs  were  broken 
ofl’,  but  enough  remained  to  show  that  they  were 
perfectly  straight.  If  these  effigies  were  ever  in- 
tended for  Roger  and  Hugh,  they  were  made  long 
after  their  death.  This  one  was  of  the  date  of 
King  John,  and  very  interesting,  — somewhat 
similar  to  those  in  the  Temple  Church  in  London, 
which  were  of  that  date. 

The  next  effigy  was  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Walter deDunstanviUe, of  ShifTnal,  whodiedin  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  If  this  were  so,  it  must 
have  been  made  long  after,  as  tlie  cross-legged 
effigies,  of  which  this  was  one,  were  not  made 
until  1230,  or  later,  and  this  would  he,  then, 
another  instance  of  monuments  being  erected  to 
individuals  long  after  their  decease. 

Another  recumbent  figure  is  in  the  north  aisle, 
but  Mr.  Blanche  had  nothing  to  add  to  what  had 
already  been  written  about  it : he  attributed  it  to 
the  time  of  Edward  II.  It  represents  a judge, 
but  it  is  not  known  whom. 

Another  in  the  north  porch  w’as  described  in 
the  guide-books  to  be  in  plate  armour,  which  was 
a great  error.  It  was  a fine  old  figure  of  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  in  civil  attire  of  state.  It  had  the 
mantle  of  state  similar  to  those  in  all  civil  effigies  of 
that  period.  This  was  removed  from  St,  Alkmund 
when  that  church  fell  down.  Another  adjoining, 
also  from  St.  Alkmund,  was  of  the  same  period  or 
slightly  older — probably  a merchant  or  official. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  E.R.S.,  treasurer,  read 
a brief  paper  on  a uuique  monumental  effigy 
of  a sub-deacon  in  the  south  aisle — a stone  slab 
of  the  thirteenth  century  was  sculptured  with 
a small  figure  below  a floriated  cross.  The  figure 
was  clothed  in  a clerical  dress  with  an  alb,  aud  the 
emblems  in  the  bands  and  about  the  figure,  were 
a hell,  a book,  a lighted  taper,  and  what  was  said 
to  be  a chalice,  hut  this  was  an  error,  as  it  was 
quite  clear  that  the  person  represented  was  a sub- 
deacon, or  some  one  even  Inferior,  who  would  not 
be  allowed  to  carry  the  chalice — he  therefore  con- 
cluded it  was  a holy-water  vat. 

Mr.  Bidgeon  (the  author  of  the  “Guide”)  said  he 
had  considered  it  to  be  a holy  wafer.  This,  how- 
ever, was  generally  disputed.  Mr.  C.  E.  Davis 
thought  it  was  a representation  of  the  pyx. 

The  daybadnownearlyclosed,  and,  together  with 
a steady  rain,  prevented  much  further  research 
amongst  the  autiquities  of  the  city.  The  presi- 
dent, however,  and  a score  of  others,  were  zealous 
enough  to  make  their  way  to  the  fine  old  church 
of  Saint  Mary’s,  which  was  described  by  Mr. 
Edward  Roberts,  whose  account  differed  consider- 
ably in  respect  of  dates  from  the  Guide-book. 
Mr.  Roberts  made  a difference  of  70  or  80  years 
in  the  dates  of  some  of  the  parts  described  in  the 
“ Guide.” 

He  said,^ — it  is  generally  considered  to  have  been 
founded  about  980,  by  King  Edgar;  but  the  earliest 
portion  visible  in  the  present  building  is  of  about 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  from  that  time 
up  to  the  last  period  of  Lancasterian  and  Tudor 
specimens  are  to  be  seen  here,  a great  part  of  it 
of  excellent  character,  but  some  very  debused  and 
inferior,  probably  due  to  repairs  and  restorations. 
It  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel  (2-1  feet  wide, 
and  about  136  feet,  or,  including  the  tower,  160 
feet  long);  north  and  south  aisles;  transepts, 
with  large  chapels,  north  and  south  porches,  and 
solar  or  library  over  one.  The  tower  is  Norman 
in  the  lower  part,  but  seems  to  have  been  consi- 
derably altered  or  repaired  internally.  The  nave 
has  probably  been  reworked  after  the  piers  and 
arches  were  built,  or  it  was  the  earliest  indication 
of  the  pointed  arch,  scarcely  differing  from  the 
circular.  The  piers  were  of  clustered  shafts  of 
Early  English  spirit,  and  perhaps  the  earliest  indi- 
cation. The  clerestory  is  early  Tudor,  The  chapels 
are  very  lofty,  but  much  altered  from  the  original 
character.  In  the  arch  between  the  south  chapel 
and  the  nave  is  a table-tomb  with  an  effigy  of  a 
cross-legged  knight  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
very  similar  to  the  one  in  the  abbey.  The  tomb 
is  beautifully  arcaded  in  the  canopy-work  of  that 
period. 

The  north  porch  caused  much  discussion;  Mr. 
Bidgeon  insisting  that  it  had  been  built  by  the 
same  workmen  who  had  built  the  abbey,  after  that 
was  completed ; Mr,  Davis  and  Mr.  E.  Roberts 
asserted  that  from  its  style  that  was  impossible. 
It  is  groined  and  has  two  windows,  with  a central 
pillar  and  plate-tracery  over  it,  with  a quatrefoil. 

There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  very  fine  glass, 
brought  from  several  places  ; but  it  has  been  much 
and  well  repaired. 

At  the  eveningmeeting,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  rain,  w’as  attended  by  nearly  a hundred  mera- 
hers,  Mr.  Botfield  presided. 
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Mr.  Planchd  read  a paper  on  the  Earls  of 
Shrewsbury.  He  said  that  Owen  and  Blakeway 
confounded  Roger  de  Montgomery,  the  first  earl, 
with  his  brotheis  and  uncles,  and  he  cleared  up 
the  genealogical  difficulties.  Robert  de  Belesmo 
was  the  last  earl,  and  it  might  ho  this  one  whom 
the  cross-legged  effigy  in  the  abbey  represented. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bridgeman  read  the  Rev.  C,  H. 
Hartshorne’s  paper  on  Bowls  Land  and  the  Earls 
of  Powis  : it  seemed  to  lead  to  nothing  very  con- 
clusive. 

Mr.  Gordon  Hills  read  a paper  on  “ Buiklwas 
Abbey,”  giving  a full  description  of  the  remains 
of  that  once  important  edifice,  with  conjectures  of 
what^  it  was  in  its  original  state.  He  said,  this 
building  is  a fine  example  of  the  smaller  class  of 
Cistercian  Abbey  Churches.  Every  part  of  its 
arrangement  is  preserved  or  distinctly  traceable. 
The  width  of  the  aisle  on  each  side  of  the  nave  is 
marked,  though  the  enclosing  walls  are  gone.  The 
convent  brothers  and  lay  dependents  of  the  monas- 
tery were  placed  during  divine  service  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church.  Their  entrance  from  the  great 
cloister,  I think,  must  have  been  close  to  the  west 
end  of  the  north  aisle.  This  position  is  not  quite 
usual  for  a door,  nor  is  it  usual  for  a church  to  be 
without  an  entrance  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
which  clearly  was  the  case  here.  My  reason  for 
helieying  the  door  to  have  been  close  to  the  end  of 
the  aisle  is,  that  the  western  of  the  nave  arches  is 
some  inches  wider  than  the  others.  The  massive 
proportions  of  these  arcades,  aud  the  scolloped 
capitals  of  their  columns,  indicate  the  prevalence 
of  the  Norman  style  of  architecture;  while  the 
pointed  arches  show  an  approach  towards  the  style 
which  early  In  the  thirteenth  century  superseded 
the  Norman,  the  union  forming  the  transition  style 
which  began  about  1150.  The  clerestory  remains 
entire  on  both  sides,  and  has  round-arched  win- 
dows throughout.  Advancing  to  the  east  we  find 
between  the  columns  indications  of  a stone  screen, 
which  shuts  off  the  aisles,  leaving  them  as  mere 
passages ; and  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  arch  from 
the  west,  we  ascertain  that  the  choir,  or  portion 
devoted  to  the  monks  themselves,  commenced. 
The  bases  of  the  columns  here  and  eastward  ai’C 
raised,  so  that  the  choir  must  have  been  entered 
by  an  ascent  of  four  steps,  in  which  proportion 
also  the  marks  on  the  columns  show  that  the  side 
screens  were  raised,  forming  the  back  of  the  stalls. 
The  stalls  extended  up  to  the  first  great  transverse 
arch,  and  would  seat  about  thii-ty-four  monks. 
The  number  originally  on  the  foundation  is  not 
known : at  the  time  of  the  suppression  it  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  only  twelve.  I may  here  re- 
mark that  from  the  number  recorded  to  have 
inhabited  other  monasteries,  we  may  conclude  the 
whole  of  the  lay  inmates  to  have  amounted  to 
about  five  persons  for  each  monk.  Mr,  Hills  ex- 
hibited a ground  plan  and  other  drawings,  which 
proved  useful  to  the  audience,  in  assisting  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  subject. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  7,  was  a beautiful  day,  and  per- 
mitted the  Association  to  make  an  early  start ; and 
this  appeared  to  be  necessary,  for,  even  with  inces- 
sant exertion,  the  earliest  return  was  not  effected 
until  nine  o’clock — atwelvebours’ journey  with  the 
same  horses.  The  roads,  too,  are  neither  good  nor 
easily  hit,  and  our  reporter  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  on  the  coach,  which,  in  addition  to 
those  misfortunes,  lost  its  way,  aud  did  not  return 
until  after  the  close  of  the  evening  meeting. 

The  first  object  of  interest  was  Buildwas  Abbey, 
over  which  they  were  conducted  by  Mr,  Gordon 
Hills,  who  described  carefully  its  various  details. 
Thence  they  went,  through  a hilly  country,  to 
Messrs.  Maw’s  tile  manufactory,  which,  not  being 
an  archffiological  subject,  we  may  here  omit  to 
describe.  In  another  number  we  will  give  an  ac- 
count of  this  manufacture.  A handsome  lunch  at 
Mr.  George  Maw’s  residence  ended  this  part  of  the 
programme. 

More  hills  and  dales,  and  then  the  magnificent 
ruin  of  Wenlock  Abbey  was  examined  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  whose  observa- 
tions we  append. 

Wenlock  Triorg. — All  authorities  seem  to  agree 
in  accepting  the  account  of  the  original  foundation 
of  this  abbey  given  by  William  of  Malmesbury, 
and  in  fixing  the  date  of  it  as  680.  It  is  needless 
to  say,  that  nothing  whatever  of  that  building  is 
in  existence,  probably  it  was  of  timber,  as  was 
almost  universal  prior  to  this  time,  and  by  no 
means  unusual  both  here  and  on  the  Coutinent, 
for  centuries  after ; and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  have  in  consequence  been  frequently  de- 
stroyed. This  abbey,  then,  was  foimded  by  Mil- 
burga,  daughter  of  Merewald,  a Prince  of  Mercia 
and  niece  to  Wulphere,  the  King  of  Mercia. 

Milburga’s  sister  dedicated  herself  to  celibacy, 
as  we  gather,  on  account  of  the  death  of  her  bro- 
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tilers,  who  were  murdered  by,  or  at  least  the 
murder  was  permitted  by  her  uucle.  Her  mother 
founded  a monastery  at  Miuster,  in  Kent,  ou  land 
given  as  compensation  for  those  murders;  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  immediate  cause  of  this  foun- 
dation of  Weulock  was  the  same  tragic  event. 

Jlilburga  became  abbess,  and  in  process  of  time 
a saint,  and  on  her  death  was  buried  near  the 
altar. 

The  abbey  does  not  seem  to  have  escaped  from 
repeated  calamities,  although  they  mostly  arose 
from  warfare,of  which,  from  its  great  richness  of  soil 
and  general  wealth,  as  well  as  its  population,  this 
part  of  England  was  the  constant  theatre.  It  was 
twice  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  after  the 
second  destruction  it  was  deserted.  Some  accounts 
state  that  it  became  decayed,  and  was  deserted  in 
consequence.  Itwas  not, however, untiltwelveyears 
after  the  Comiuest,  that  it  began  to  appear  in 
somewhat  of  the  form  in  which  we  now  see  it. 
Jlr.  Eyton  says  it  is  the  oldest,  and  was  the  most 
privileged,  and  perhaps  the  wealthiest  and  most 
magniticcnt  of  the  religious  houses  of  Sliropshire. 

The  three  abbeys  which  1 have  undertaken  to 
describe  to  you  all  partake  largely  of  the  Kormaii 
and  immediately  subsequent  eras. 

After  the  loss  of  the  arts  by  the  overruuuing  of 
the  llomau  provinces  by  the  Goths,  there  arose, 
ill  the  course  of  time,  an  architecture  more  or  less 
beautiful  according  to  the  greater  or  less  rudeness 
of  the  country,  and  which  may  be  considered  as 
one  great  school  which  prevailed  for  six  or  seven 
centuries,  the  longest  period  of  existence  in  any 
style  without  material  alteration  in  so  many  coun- 
tries not  under  the  same  rule.  Origiuating  cither 
in  the  indiscriminate  application  of  materials  taken 
from  lioraaii  temples  and  bouses,  or  in  a rude  imi- 
tation of  them,  we  obtain  various  specimens  of 
one  universal  type.  Familiar  as  the  English  must 
liave  been  with  pure  Komau  works,  and  a high 
state  of  civilization  in  common  with  all  countries 
where  Homans  went,  it  is  remarkable  that,  so  far 
as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  Saxon  remains,  the 
worst  typo  appealed  here, — not  very  different  from 
the  Norman  in  its  elements,  but  differing  most 
materially  in  the  magnitude  and  the  taste  of  the 
works.  There  was  besides,  on  the  part  of  the 
Normans,  an  unaccountable  jealousy  of  or  dislike 
towards  the  Saxon  buildings;  and,  although  we 
can  i)oint  to  a score  or  two  of  works  either  in  part 
or  wholly  ante-Norman,  yet  they  are  very  few  as 
compared  with  the  vast  number  of  remains  com- 
paratively perfect  to  this  day  of  what  was  con- 
fessedly only  a century  or  so  of  later  date.  Except 
of  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
centuries,  the  majority  are  of  Saxon  origin.  This 
we  have  seen  was  the  case  with  Wcnlock  Priory. 
Its  refounding  was  by  Leofric,  Earl  of  Jlercia, 
and  Godiva,  his  wife,  shortly  after  1017  ; but  it 
was  soon  again  deserted,  and  eventually  forfeited 
by  their  grandson  in  1071. 

There  are  several  slightly  varying  accounts  of 
its  subsequent  rebuilding;  but  judging  from  the 
remains,  there  is  nothing  which  indicates  the 
truth  of  cither  one  of  them  beyond  the  fact  of  the 
buildings  being  of  different  dates.  The  oldest 
portions  are  of  the  date  of  the  Norman  period. 
Domesday  Book  states  that  Earl  Roger  had  made 
the  church  of  St.  Milburg  an  abbey,  and  I con- 
sider that  little  besides  the  guest-hall  (near  the 
present  gate)  remains  of  that  building,  if  it  ever 
was  completed.  William  of  Malmesbury,  writing 
about  A.  1).  1130,  says  that  “ lately,  however,  a con- 
vent of  Clugniac  monks  %vas  established  there  while 
a new  church  was  erecting.”  Of  course  St.  Mil- 
burg’s  body  was  miraculously  discovered,  and  was 
not  only  found  not  corrupt,  but  emitted  the 
sweetest  odours.  Of  the  period  referred  to  the 
chapter-house  is  part.  All  the  church  is  of  the 
massive  Early  English  of  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

It  was  an  alien  priory,  and  in  common  with 
others  of  that  class  was  treated  with  much 
severity,  and  sufTered  exactions  and  confiscations 
repeatedly,  until  it  was  naturalized  in  the  time 
of  Richard  II. 

Description  of  Buildings. — The  church  is  cruci- 
form, with  nave  and  aisles,  two  transepts,  chancel, 
without  aisles  ; and  lady  chapel.  This  I attribute 
to  the  time  of  Joybertus,  who  first  appears  as 
abbot  in  1198,  and  died  121G;  or  of  Humbert  who 
succeeded  him,  at  which  time  the  abbey  became  of 
greater  importance,  and  the  parent  of  other 
abbeys.  Tlio  south  greater  transept  has  one  aisle, 
and  an  arcade  or  cloister.  lu  the  aisle  is  a cocv.al 
piscAim,  and  probably  the  base  of  an  altar  : the 
mortises  for  the  parclose  arc  in  the  shafts; — a 
chapel  also  in  adjoining  part. 

()n  the  west  side  of  this  transept  are  remains  of 
an  altar,  with  part  of  the  stone  in  the  arcadiiig 
over  it  cut  away  apparently  for  the  head  of  a 


crucifix  or  statue.  There  are  two  corbels  or 
brackets  for  relics,  or  for  saints’  statues.  There 
is  a drain  from  the  centre  archway. 

The  south  transept  is  remarkable  for  the  evident 
arrangement  made  with  the  view  of  preserving 
the  cliapter-bousc  beyond, — the  transept  required 
a stronger  wall  than  its  aisle,  and  the  main  wall 
has  cither  been  added  to  or  cut  away  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  other  side,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  ai’chcs  and  angle  is  peculiar  and  unique. 

The  chapter-house  is  the  only  remaining  portion 
of  the  structures  commenced,  as  I conclude,  by 
Roger  de  Montgomery.  But,  whatever  the  founda- 
tion may  have  been,  it  wi\s,  as  now  existing,  never 
designed  by  the  same  architect,  lb  is  a very  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  the  semi-Norman  or  Transitional 
period,  which  prevailed  generally  from  115d  to 
1187.  There  is  no  record  whatever  as  yet  dis- 
covered by  which  we  can  ascertain  the  benefactor 
or  designer  of  this  part  of  the  abbey.  It  must 
have  been  in  the  abbacy  of  Ilumbald  or  Peter  dc 
Leja.  The  latter  was  promoted  from  St.  David’s 
in'll7G. 

The  walling  is  very  elaborately  ornamented 
witli  the  interlaced  arcading  which  has  by  some 
been  supposed  to  have  caused  the  invention  of  the 
pointed  arch.  He  called  attention  to  the  building 
of  the  Early  English  church  over  these  orna- 
mented walls,  in  order  to  retain  and  preserve 
them. 

A fircifface  has  been  inserted  in  the  south  wall 
at  a much  later  date.  The  whole  of  these  build- 
ings have  been  vaulted. 

The  ruins  have  been  very  badly  used  at  differ- 
ent times.  A Mr.  Moore,  writing  in  1787,  says 
that  many  years  ago  great  part  of  the  abbey  was 
pulled  down  to  rebuild  some  houses,  and  only  four 
years  since  one  of  the  clustered  pillai’s  of  the 
ebureb  was  nearly  levelled,  aud  a cart  was  waiting 
to  take  it  away.  To  the  credit  of  the  late  Sir 
Watkiu  Williams  Wynne  be  it  said,  that  he,  as 
well  as  the  present  Sir  Watkin,  put  a stop  to 
these  depredations. 

A seal  of  the  abbey  was  said  to  have  been  found 
at  the  church  of  Clun  in  1760.  Several  views 
have  been  published  in  Grose,  Beauties  of  England 
aud  Wales,  Phillips,  and  Eyton. 

There  is  a popular  belief  of  a subterranean  pas- 
sage to  Buildwas,  of  course  without  foundation,  as 
was  the  case  at  Ufton  Court  aud  other  places  seen 
at  the  last  congress.  In  the  garden  at  the  east  of 
the  church  is  a heap  of  stones  : amongst  them  is  a 
very  beautiful  incised  tracing  of  Early  English 
undercut  mouldings,  on  a capital  of  a shaft,  illus- 
trating the  subject  of  architectural  drawings 
which  has  been  occupying  considerable  attention 
lately. 


Acton  Burnett  was  reached  at  dark,  and  nothing 
was  said  about  it.  lu  the  evening,  on  return  to 
Shrewsbury,  several  papers  were  read,  but  we 
must  leave  further  notice  till  next  week. 


SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESSES  AND 
WORKMEN’S  ASSOCIATIONS. 

TnE  formation  of  societies  of  persons  who  are 
pursuing  the  various  walks  of  science  and  art,  and 
the  congresses  of  others  who  are  interested  in 
various  pursuits,  arc  amongst  the  noticeable  facts 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  past  century. 
Previously  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  the 
Royal  Society  was  founded,  there  were  a few 
earnest  men  “ knocking  at  the  door”  of  science; 
hut  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  concentration 
much  labour  aud  valuable  information  were  wasted, 
owing  to  the  want  of  a knowledge  of  what  bad 
been  previously  done.  The  value  of  union,  which 
has  bad  such  an  important  power  in  advancing 
particular  studies,  was  then  unknown. 

The  Royal  Academy,  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  aud  the  Antiquarian  Society,  were, 
after  that  just  named,  amongst  the  first  class 
societies  which  were  instituted  in  London  : now  we 
have  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Institutes  of  Archi- 
tects and  Civil  Engineers,  Agricultural,  Botanical, 
Arclucological,  Geological,  Zoological,  and  other 
societies  connected  with  the  various  departments 
of  natural  history.  Besides,  there  are  the  Ethno- 
logical, Statistical,  Genealogical,  aud  other  institu- 
tions which  are  earnestly  engaged  in  the  worthy 
work  of  gaining,  arranging,  and  distributing 
knowledge. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  from  many  of  the 
original  steins  we  have,  new  branebes  wliicli  arc 
extending  in  various  directions.  From  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Antiquarian  Society  have  sprung  the 
Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Antiiiuavies  and  that  at 
Nowcastle-on-Tyue,  the  British  Arclueological 
Association,  the  Arehieological  Institute  ; and 
throughout  the  province.^  there  have  risen  up 


numerous  architectural,  antiquarian,  and  arehajo- 
logical  societies,  which  are  engaged  Lu  affording 
materials  for  a complete  record  of  the  antiquities 
of  the  nation. 

In  connection  with  the  fine  arts,  there  arc  now 
also  several  societies  of  the  greatest  value. 

Notwithstanding  these  numerous  offshoots,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  nearly  every  caso 
the  original  institutions  have  increased  in  pros- 
perity ; and  constantly  we  have  fresh  clubs  and 
societies  springing  up,  which,  each  in  its  sphere, 
serve,  by  the  combination  of  those  having  certain 
degrees  of  knowledge,  to  pave  the  way  to  the 
general  establishment  of  those  truths  which 
severally  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind.* 

Besides  the  societies  above  mentioned,  which 
have  frequent  periodical  meetings,  the  important 
congresses  which  take  place  annually  of  those 
engaged  in  various  walks  of  art  and  science,  arc 
causing  most  important  results.  To  these  gather- 
ings professors  and  men  of  eminence  not  only  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  from  abroad, 
with  their  stores  of  information,  which  they  ex- 
change with  others,  all  getting  richer  by  the 
transaction.  The  British  Association  may  be  con- 
sidered the  first  of  those  assemblages  in  England; 
and  lately  have  sprung  up  the  Social  Science  and 
Statistical  Congresses,  which  arc  destined  to  throw 
so  much  light  on  peculiar  conditions,  that  matters 
at  present  in  doubt  will  be  reduced  to  certainty, 
and  legislators  be  enabled  to  provide  remedies  for 
those  evils  which  have  caused  such  great  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  bealLb,  and  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  vice  and  mischief. 

The  skilful  physician  or  surgeon,  when  con- 
sidering the  case  of  a patient,  pi'oceeds  as  soon  us 
possible  to  inform  himself  of  the  extent  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  disease:  the  wounds  are  probed, 
and  the  nature  of  the  constitution  is  taken  into 
account.  Then  medicine  cun  be  made  of  more 
sure  efi'ect  than  if  the  professor  was  left  in  uncer- 
tainty. In  like  manner,  social  and  statistical  con- 
gresses will  enable  us  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the 
c.xact  position  of  atfairs,  and  to  go  more  readily 
to  effect  a cure. 

But  while  the  great  workers  in  scicuco  aud  art 
are  found  banded  together  for  the  advancement  of 
each  body,  and  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  iui- 
provemeut  and  instruction,  little  has  been  done 
amongst  the  various  classes  of  our  skilled  artisans 
to  form,  on  a somewhat  similar  plan,  institutions, 
by  whatever  name  they  might  be  called,  which 
would  have  for  their  object  the  elevation  of  their 
crafts,  and  mutual  advancement. 

In  connection  with  the  Architects*  and  Civil 
Engineers’  Institutes,  useful  books  and  other 
means  of  study  are  gathered  together.  At  the 
meetings  members  exhibit  drawings  or  models  of 
their  works : the  youthful  practitioner  finds  an 
opportunity  of  gettiug  his  ability  made  known ; 
and  is  also,  by  the  acknowledged  position  of 
others,  stirred  to  energetic  exertions. 

The  Painters  Company  of  London  have,  to  a 
.certain  extent,  set  a wortliy  example;  and  the 
chronometer  and  watch  makers  of  Clcrkenwcll 
have  founded  an  institution  which  bids  fair  to 
flourish,  and  increase  the  skill  of  those  engaged 
in  this  important  manufacture. 

When  thinking  of  this  important  subject,  the 
following  question  suggests  itself. 

Why  should  not  the  stone  and  wood  carvers, 
cabinet-makers,  the  various  metal-workers,  de- 
corative painters,  and  the  numerous  classes  of 
skilled  workmen,  each  have  a club  or  society  on 
a somewhat  similar  plan  to  those  above  mcti- 
tioiied,  into  which  men  might  be  admitted  in 
consideration  of  their  ability  aud  respectability  ? 

These  should  be  independent  of  the  trade  asso- 
ciations. Recently  wo  had  an  exhibition  of  pugi- 
listic ability  aud  the  contention  of  brute  force, 
which  excited  general  attention.  Far  more  wortliy 
are  those  contests  which  take  place  in  the  plough- 
ing and  harvest  field,  and  equally  useful  in  de- 
veloping muscular  power.  AVe  have  lately  heard 
accounts  of  trials  of  skill  which  do  not  tend 
to  the  disfigurement  of  the  human  countenance, 
aud  the  encouragement  of  a degraded  taste.  In 
one  instance  two  farriers  fought  a severe  battle 
in  making  within  a given  time  the  largest  num- 
ber of  horse-shoes,  of  the  best  description.  The 
sturdy  smiths  w’ere  enclosed  within  a certain 
space,  and  a large  crowd  w'atched  the  operations 
with  the  most  intense  interest.  Formerly,  within 
t!ie  recollection  of  many,  there  was  a goo;!  deal  of 
this  kind  of  competition  amongst  masons,  brick- 
layers, and  others,  not  without  benefit. 

With  the  advance  of  the  intelligence  of  tlie 

• The  philosopliical  institutes  and  niedianlcs'  institutes 
tliroughoiit  tlic  country  ^hould  not  be  omitted  from  the 
above  li-t. 
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upper  and  professional  classes,  the  British  work- 
man should  also  improve,  and  to  do  so,  should  use 
means  similar  to  those  which  have  been  so  evidently 
the  cause  of  progress  with  other  portions  of^ 
society. 


KENT  ARCH.EOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  third  anniversary  of  this  society  was  held 
at  Dover,  on  the  Ist  and  2nd  of  August,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Marciuess  of  Camden,  K.G., 
and  was  very  successful. 

The  report  stated  that  13S  members  had  been 
elected  since  the  Rochester  meeting,  and  23  more 
were  elected  on  the  1st  August,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  admittances  to  the  society  have  been 
821.  Some  members,  however,  have  died,  and 
others  are  in  arrear  of  their  subscriptions,  and  the 
exact  number  of  present  members  was  not  given. 
The  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  for  the 
year  1859  was  promised  in  a month. 

The  principal  feature  of  tlie  meeting  was  a 
most  extensive  collection  of  rubbings  from  Kentish 
brasses,  from  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
to  tlie  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  an 
interesting  museum  of  antiquities.  No  paper  was 
read  on  either  collection,  nor  description  given. 
The  brasses  of  the  fourteenth  century  were  of  ex- 
cellent workmanship:  two  or  three  were  Flemish, 
and  of  much  beauty  in  design  and  execution.  In 
the  collection  were  illustrations  of  the  armour  and 
dress  of  knights  and  their  ladies,  of  priests  in 
their  canonicals,  of  citizens  and  burgesses  in  civic 
costume,  with  their  wives  j one  remarkable  feature 
being  the  large  proportion  who  had  been  married 
twice.  Kent  is  rich  in  brasses;  and,  large  as  the 
present  collection  was,  there  are  many  existing 
specimens,  at  Cobham  Collegiate  Church  and 
elsewhere,  which  were  not  exhibited.  The  museum 
lisid  Mr.Wm.  Gibbs’s  coUection,  from  Anglo-Saxon 
graves  at  Faversham ; Sir  P.  H.  Dykes’s  Celto- ' 
Romanic  bowl,  with  Christian  emblems,  found  neiir 
Eullingstone,  the  ornaments  on  which  have  been 
recently  (replaced  by  ^Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  the 
zealous  director  of  the  Society  of  Antiquivries,  at 
whose  meeting  it  was  exhibited;  an  illuminated 
MS.  representing  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  from  the  papers  of  Re- 
corder Fleetwood,  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Corner ; 
a Roman  urn  found  in  Castle-street;  Roman 
pottery  found  at  Alkbam ; a dolium  and  other 
remains,  found  at  the  Buckland  schools  in  1859, 
sent  by  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Moss;  and  Samian  and 
other  Roman  pottery  found  at  Caxton  last  month, 
exhibited  by  the  Earl  of  Darnley ; charters  of  the 
Maison  Dieu,  from  the  Surrenden  collection ; a 
snuff-box  given  by  Charles  I.  to  Judge  Twisden; 
and  a gold  case  and  tooth-pick  presented  by 
that  monarch  to  Col.  Tomlinson;  the  horn  and 
regalia  of  the  corporation,  including  the  mace  of 
Charles  II.’s  time,  when  the  art  of  working  in 
silver  was  fine;  and  part  of  ilie  gold  aud  silver 
cloth  which  formed  part  of  the  canopy  at  the 
coronation  of  George’iV.,  of  the  same  texture  as 
that  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  preserved  at  Rye. 

The  buildings  visited  during  the  day  were  the 
Pharos  and  Church  in  the  Castle,  aud  St.  Martin’s 
Priory. 

The  excavations  at  the  church  had  laid  open 
the  Saxon  church  to  its  foundation,  and  opened 
out  a southern  and  a northern  door,  hitherto 
covered  up,  and  gave  the  church  a more  imposing 
appearance  than  heretofore;  and  besides  this,  the 
fragments  of  Norman  work  have  served  as  patterns 
for  the  restoration  or  re-edifying,  which  is  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott.  An  interment  in  a 
chalk  cist  in  the  nave,  and  a leadeu'cofRn  in  the 
north  aisle,  have  been  brought  to  light.  The 
castle  was  lucidly  explained  by  the  Rev.  J.  Puckle, 
who  had  caused  a ground-plan  to  be  lithographed, 
which  marked  distinctly  the  Saxon  portion  of  the 
fortress,  and  all  the  additional  towers  aud  works 
in  the  Norman  and  Mediteval  times;  with  the 
names  of  the  persons  for  whom  the  several  works 
were  executed.  The  account  is  to  be  printed 
entire;  and,  by  adding  dates  to  the  map  at  the 
different  parts  of  the  works,  a valuable  guide  will 
he  furnished  for  future  visitors.  Of  the  church 
itself,  the  rev.  gentleman  said,  be  bad  always 
supposed  that  the  ancient  edifice  had  been  con- 
structed of  muchlarger  dimensions,  andof  somewhat 
different  materials  than  the  Pharos  itself,  and  at  a 
later  date.  Tlierc  were  no  traces  of  Roman  tiles, 
very  few  of  which  had  been  found  during  the 
excavations  and  repairs  now  going  on.  Although 
our  Saxon  forefathers  endeavoured  closely  to 
imitate  the  Roman  style  of  masonry,  still  the 
difference  between  bricks  or  tiles  baked  aud 
burnt  w.as  too  apparent  not  to  be  observed;  the 
Roman  tiles  being  grooved  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  waves  upon  paper ; and  thus  they  would 
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sink  into  the  concrete  and  consolidate  the  whole 
fabric.*  In  digging  beneath,  they  came  upon  the 
foundations  of  what  there  was  every  re.ason  to 
believe  was  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  church  of 
Egbald  the  Saxon.  If  this  were  true,  the  date  of 
St.  Augustine’s  death  being  605,  it  was  at  once 
cle.T.rly  determined  that  this  ancient  British  church 
was  before  his  day.  Mr.  Puckle  directed  attention 
to  the  peculiar  features  of  the  edifice,  the  "long” 
aud  “short”  work  so  distinctive  of  Saxon  origin, 
and  the  " double  splayed  ” windows,  and  various 
other  indications,  as  corroborative  of  this  idea ; 
there  were  similarities  to  the  Norman  form  that 
might  be  seen  at  Canterbury;  hut,  then  in  this 
Norman  style,  they  never  found  the  "double-splay” 
upon  the  windows.  He  was  disposed  to  date  the 
foundation  of  this  ancient  church  in  the  year  518. 
Beneath  the  western  window,  overlooking  the 
Pharos,  there  was  a smaller  opening,  which  was 
exactly  the  height  of  a man’s  eye.  It  had  been 
recorded  that  the  Pharos  was  used  as  a guard- 
room,  and  mention  was  also  made  of  two  sergeants 
being  appointed  to  keep  lights  continually  burning 
in  the  chancel ; and  it  would  not  bo  an  extreme 
idea  to  imagine  that  this  small  window  enabled 
the  soldiers  in  the  guard-room  to  see  that  their 
charge  was  properly  attended  to. 

The  architecture  of  the  priory  of  St.  Martin’s 
was  explained  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Plumtre,  Master 
of  University  College,  Oxford,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Ayres,  the  builder,  had  been  able  to 
trace  the  foundation,  and  to  form  a good  approxi- 
mate opinion  as  to  the  conventual  church,  and  the 
parts  now  destroyed. 

The  walls  were  constructed  of  rubble  and 
Kentish  rag,  together  with  finely-wrought  Caen 
stone.  The  edifice  itself  consisted  of  a nave  and  two 
side  aisles,  and  was  285  feet  long ; a chancel  and  a 
transept  crossing  the  nave  and  aisles  at  about  1-15 
feet  from  the  western  entrance,  There  were  also 
two  small  chapels,  with  apsidal  terminations  simi- 
lar to  these  at  Romsey,  at  the  sides  of  the  chancel. 
At  the  north  extremity  of  the  transept  there  had 
been  a chapter-house,  5-1  feet  long  by  20  feet 
wide.  There  were  also  discovered  the  bases  of 
nine  arches  on  pillars,  each  15  feet  wide,  which 
had  divided  the  aisles  from  the  nave  (33  feet 
wide).  The  bases  of  these  pillars  were  about 
5 feet  squiire ; the  chancel  or  choir  -10  feet  long 
and  about  29  feet  wide.  By  the  measurements, 
he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  monas- 
tic establishment  must  have  covered  about  20,328 
feet,  exclusive  of  the  chapter-house.  The  refec- 
tory was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  in 
England.  It  was  100  feet  loug.f  In  its  walls 
the  Caen  stone  was  used  in  common  with  the  other 
materials  he  had  mentioned.  It  was  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  period.  Archbishop  Corboil,  in  1132, 
obtained  a grant  from  Henry  I.  of  the  revenues 
of  the  monastery  of  Martin’s-le-Grand,  at  Dover, 
and  erected  the  monastery  or  priory  ; and,  as  it 
was  taken  possession  of  in  1139,  it  was  pretty 
evident  that  it  must  have  taken  seven  or  eight 
years  to  construct;  aud  the  stone  showed  in 
places  marks  of  fire : similar  traces  existed  in 
the  Canterbury  Cathedral  and  Gloucester  Cathe- 
dral. There  was  an  entry  in  the  "Monasticon” 
which  proved  that  these  ravages  were  the  work 
of  an  incendiary.  Traces  of  paintings  had  been 
discovered  on  the  walls,  and  beneath  the  windows 
might  be  distinguished  the  outlines  of  thirteen 
heads,  the  centre  figure  being  taller  than  the 
others. 

A well-served  dinner  was  provided  at  the 
Wellington  Rooms,  aud  180  ladies  and  gentlemen 
sat  down.  In  the  evening  a conversazione  was 
announced,  and  many  attended.  There  was,  how- 
ever, little  done.  The  Rev.  J.  Edge  read  a paper 
from  Mr.  Elpbec,  “ On  the  Danish  Vessel  found 
in  the  River  llothcr,  in  1822,”  which  attracted 
much  attention  at  the  time,  and  was  removed  to 
London  for  exhibition.  The  vessel  and  its  con- 
tents are  figured  in  plate  30  of  Rouse’s  “Beauties 
of  Sussex;”  aud  the  paper  added  nothing  to  the 
particulars  there  printed;  but  it  led  to  a subscrip- 
tion to  raise  another  vessel  supposed  to  be  still  m 
the  sand.  The  evening  closed  with  a few  extracts 
from  the  public  records  relating  to  the  Kent 
volunteers  in  the  olden  time,  made  by  the  ener- 
getic and  popular  secretary,  the  Rev,  Lambert 
B.  Larking;  to  be  printed  at  length  in  a future 
volume. 

On  Thursday  excursions  were  made  to  St, 
Radiguud’s  Abbey  and  the  church  of  Alkham,  to 
St.  Margaret’s-at-Cliffe,  and  to  Barfrestone  Church 
and  the  Roman  camp  at  Coldred. 


* This  was  for  the  bond  course  in  the  Homan  work  at 
Dover,  but  flat  and  perfectly  smooth  Roman  tiles  are 
found  in  Richborough,  Pevensey,  and  elsewhere. 

t The  refectory  at  Battle  Abbey  is  106  feet  long  by  35 
feet  wide. 


Of  the  building  of  St.  Radigund,  or  Bradsole 
(founded  in  1191),  little  remains,  and  little  more 
is  known.  The  gateway  is  of  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward HI.,  and  on  entering  the  square  the  arches 
of  the  buttery  hatches  loading  to  the  refectory  are 
found  to  be  the  only  original  parts  left.  The  re- 
fectory itself  has  been  sliortened,  and  Leland  tells 
us  that  the  buildings  had  been  larger  than  in  his 
time.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  refectory,  on  the 
north  of  the  square,  are  two  rooms  with  a gable  end 
and  Perpendicular  window’s  of  the  period  of 
Henry  VI.,  which  might  have  been  an  oratory  and 
ante-chapel;  but  all  is  in  doubt,  and  must  remain 
so  till  the  foundations  have  been  traced.  A. 
Poynings  and  other  men  of  note  directed  their 
bodies  to  be  buried  in  this  abbey,  and  hence  a 
church  is  supposed  to  have  existed;  but  the 
burial-place  of  the  monks  themselves  was  in  a 
mortuary  chapclonthenorthsicleof  Alkham  Chui’cli, 
a chapel  distiuguished  for  its  elegant  two-light 
Early  English  window,  with  shafts  between  the 
lights  aud  at  the  sides,  and  an  oriel  window 
above,  and  for  its  Geometric  (trefoil-headed) 
arcade  of  Caen  stone,  with  Purbcck  pillars.  The 
original  abbey  barn  is  standing,  and  still  used.  It 
is  large,  but  not  too  large  for  the  grange  of  450 
acres.  Mr.  Poynter  described  the  few  remains; 
and  a good  paper  might  have  been  easily  prepared 
for  the  occasion.  The  abbey  w’as  much  used  by 
the  pilgrims  going  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  of 
Compostella,  and  to  the  Holy  Land.  Aldrington 
Church,  in  Sussex,  which  had  passed  to  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  on  his  marriage  with  Beatrix  de  Warren. 
iemp.  Henry  III,,  together  with  the  church  of 
Portslade,  was  given  to  the  canons  of  this  church 
for  the  sustenance  of  themselves  and  the  pilgrims 
journeying  that  way  : * and  though  the  revenues 
were  small,  and  the  numbei  of  canons  was  only 
nine,  the  buildings  indicate  a sufficient  provision 
for  the  pilgrims.  The  well  still  supplies  the  farm- 
house, built  by  a grantee  of  the  site  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth,  on  the  side  where  the  abbot’s  apart- 
ments stood.  This  well  is  sunk  for  300  feet  till  it 
reaches  the  water  below  the  chalk,  and  has  been 
known  to  be  dry  only  once.  The  large  pond  or 
"sole”  (Sax.),  from  which  the  place  was  named, 
and  the  fishing-ponds,  are  still  to  be  traced,  but 
are  now  dry. 

The  visit  of  the  society  has  saved  the  facing 
with  white  brick  of  a Hint  buttress  to  the  tower 
of  Alkham  Church.  W.  D.  C. 


THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON 
COMPETITION. 

The  Council  of  the  Art-Union  have  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  response  made  to  their 
offered  premium  of  100/.,  for  a series  of  drawings 
illustrative  of"  The  Idylls  of  the  King;  ” as,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Tennyson  and  his  publisher  have  with  the 
Art-Union,  considering  the  enormous  advertise- 
ment and  notoriety  they  have  given,  and  will  give, 
to  the  poem.  Such  a piece  of  good  fortune  has 
occurred  to  few  authors.  The  forty-three  sets  of 
designs,  consisting  of  540  drawings,  show  a very 
large  amount  of  talent.  Some  of  the  competitors 
have  sent  as  many  as  nineteen  drawings,  others 
fourteen,  the  required  number  being  twelve.  Tlio 
stake  is  a large  one,  amounting  in  fact  to  little 
less  than  a reputation,  as  the  selected  series  will 
be  engraved  and  distributed  all  over  the  world, 
and  the  name  of  the  artist  will  be  further  set 
forth  in  the  reports  of  the  Society  for  years.  The 
costume  question  has  evidently  plagued  some  of 
the  competitors;  indeed,  if  we  admit  that  chain- 
mail  did  not  come  into  use  in  Britain  until  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  entire  plate  armour  until 
the  fourteenth  century,  it  will  be  thought  that 
very  few  of  them  have  preserved  correctnes-s 
in  this  respect;  a circumstance  the  less  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  the  poet  himself  has  not  greatly 
troubled  himself  to  do  so.  The  period  of  Arthur 
must  be  regarded  as  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 
Some  of  the  competitors  state  that  they  have 
advisedly  adopted  the  costume  of  the  Romancers, 
and  not  of  the  King.  What  view  the  Council 
will  take  in  making  their  selection,  remains  to  bo 
seen. 

Amongst  the  most  excellent  of  the  designs  wc 
should  place,  on  cursory  inspection,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  hang,  so  as  not  to  convey  a precise 
opinion  on  the  subject.  No.  18  (Constancy); 
22  (Consuelo) ; 31  (A.  C.  N.) ; and,  25,  marked  with 
a Crowned  Skull.  The  merits  and  demerits  of 
these  must  he  carefully  discriminated  and  h.alanced 
in  coming  to  a decision.  Amongst  those  less 
equally  clever,  but  deserving  attention,  we  should 
place  No.  1 (Dlnon);  4 (Koppa);  5 (a  Crown); 
parts  very  clever;  6,  elegantly  drawn,  but  mis- 


* “ Sussex  Arch!ecil'’gricalCollecliona,”  vol.XlI.,  p.  I2i 
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taken  in  type,  with  n large  number  of  added 
designs  in  circles  around  tlie  main  drawings  ; 14- 
(red  cross) ; 17  (double  triangle) ; and  -13;  while 
less  emphatically  we  might  mention  31,  42,  and 
some  others.  No.  2 and  No.  36  have  considerable 
pretensions,  but  the  authors  have  not  submitted 
the  required  number  of  drawings. 

Amongst  the  works  of  art  purchased  by  prize- 
holders  are  some  very  excellent  landscapes,  and 
M.  Durham’s  admirable  statuette  “ Chastity,  ” 
selected  by  Miss  Rose  Allasoii.  The  collection  is 
further  enriched  by  the  competition  statuettes 
and  groups,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and 
a reduced  copy  of  Mr.  Foley’s  fine  statue  of 
“ Caractacu.s,”  made  for  the  Art-Union  by  the 
sculptor  preparatory  to  its  production  in  bronze. 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

The  report  of  the  select  committee,  occupying 
65  folio  pages,  has  been  issued.  An  early  clause 


“Tlie  collections  illiistratine:  Architecture  are  partly 
the  property  of  the  public  and  partly  belong:  to  the  Archi- 
teclural  Museum  Committee.  The  collections  of  that 
Committee  are  valued  at  3,000f.,  and  were  brought  from 
some  lofts  in  Catuum-rovv  to  commence  a National 
Gallery  of  Architecture.  These  cnllectinns,  for  want  of 
mom,  are  at  present  ill  arranged  and  crowded.  They  arc 
much  consulted  by  artisans  employed  in  architecture. 
The  same  want  of  room  has  hitherto  prevented  the 
Department  from  taking  possession  of  the  architectural 
cast.-i  obtained  ns  models  lor  the  Hou.ses  of  Parliament, 
purchased  hy  the  public  at  7,oonL,  and  now  costitig  the 
Oitlco  of  Works  J9U/.  a year  for  house-room  at  Thames- 
haiik.” 


Having  arrived  at  the  opinion,  that  the  Museum 
ill  respect  of  its  action  as  well  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  as  in  tho  metropolis  is  exercising 
a beneficial  influence,  and  that  it  is  fully  deserving 
of  continued  parliamentary  support,  the  com- 
mittee turn  their  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
buildings  at  South  Kensington,  and  arrive  at  tho 
conclusion  that  additional  space  for  the  accommo- 
dation and  exhibition  of  the  art  collections  should 
be  provided  at  once.  Capt.  Powke  states  that  the 
cheapest  mode  of  obtaining  this  space  would  be  to 
complete  the  quadrangle  of  brick  buildings  which 
was  commenced  by  the  Sheepshanks,  Vernon,  and 
Turner  Galleries,  and  to  glaze  it  over.  He  esti- 
mates that  this  might  be  done  for  17,000?.,  and 
by  doing  so  the  art  collections  now  in  the  Iron 
Museum  would  be  placed  in  safety,  others  not 
properly  shown  would  bo  efficiently  exhibited, 
whilst  space  would  be  provided  in  the  Iron  Mu- 
seum to  receive  and  exhibit  tlio  architectural 
Ciist.s.  The  report  thus  concludes  : — 

'■  Tlie  danger  arising  from  the  use  of  the  wooden 
schools  and  dilapidated  houses  renders  it  equally  neees- 
sary  to  remove  these  buiiding.s,  and  instead  of  them  to 
provide  at  once  s.afc  buildings  for  ofUcial  residences  and 
the  art  training  schools.  The  cost  has  been  approxi- 
mately estimated  by  Captain  Fowke  at  27,  non/.  Tlie  com. 
inittve  recommend  these  works  as  matters  of  extreme 
urgency,  the  completion  and  covering  in  of  the  quad- 
rangular couit  as  a means  of  rescuing  much  valuable 
public  and  private  property  from  a receptacle  quite  unfit 
for  it,  the  removal  of  the  wooden  schools  and  the 
dilapiilated  houses  from  considerations  of  safety,  and, 
therefore,  of  real  economy.  The  iron  building  and 
tlie  temporary  brick  buildings  your  committee  see  no 
occasion  to  disturb  at  present.  They  can  be  usefully 
eniuloycd,  ami  may  well  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
ye-ars  to  come.  Your  committee  are  hyno  means  an.xlous 
to  involve  the  revenue  in  large  expenses  for  mere  orna- 
ment. The  museum  is  yet  in  course  of  formation,  and 
they  think  it  unwise  to  commit  the  country  to  a heavy 
expense  in  anticipation  of  its  wants.  The  committee  re- 
commend that  any  plan  wliich  may  be  adopted  fur  the 
buildings  to  be  erected  .should  he  capable  of  being  worked 
into  a general  plan  which  would  at  once  fully  occupy  the 
grnuiid.  aml  be  susceptible  of  a proper  amount  of  decora- 
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HISTORY  OF  GLOUCESTER  CATHEDR.VL. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  a report  in  the  Gloucesier 
Chronicle,  of  Professor  Willis’s  “Sketch  of  the 
History  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,”  given  to  the 
Archaiologlcal  Institute. 

The  general  character  which  Gloucester  Cathe- 
dral presents  is  that  of  a Norman  cathedral  com- 
plete nearly  from  one  end  to  the  otlier,  but  sub- 
jected to  various  alterations  in  consequence  of 
repairs  and  faults  of  construction.  Most  of  tho 
writers  on  tho  cathedral  describe  the  south  aisle, 
and  the  choir,  or  presbytery  as  it  was  called  by 
Abbot  Frocester,  as  Decorated,  but  its  features 
are  only  plastered  on  the  Norman  wall.  The 
whole  transept  and  choir  present  one  of  the  moat 
glorious  examples  of  architecture  he  had  ever  seen. 
Rearing  in  raiiidthat  beneath  the  edifice  there  is 
a beautiful  crypt,  he  would  give  passages  from 
iroccstcr's  Chronicle,  which  fixes  the  dates  to  tlie 
particular  parts.  The  Chronicle  said,  in  1058 
Aldred  tho  Norman  bishop  built  tho  church 
from  the  foundation  (this  was  in  the  time  of 
^clwaid  the  Conlessor),  and  dedicated  it  to 
bt.  1 eter.  It  was,  then,  either  a Saxon  or  Early 


Norman  Church  in  the  style  prevalent  at  the  time 
of  Fldward  the  Confessor.  Now  archaeologists 
have  ascertained  that  the  Norman  style  was 
brought  in  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  the  work  was  very  rudely  executed, 
judging  from  the  examples  of  it  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  In  1087,  said  the  Chronicle,  tho  cathe- 
dral was  burnt  down,  and  in  1087,  that  is,  after 
the  Norman  Conquest, on  thoFeast  of  the  Apostles 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  foundation  of  the 
church  was  laid  by  Robert,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  at 
the  request  of  Serlo,  the  abbot.  The  first  stone  of 
the  foundation  was  then  laid  in  tho  time  of  Abbot 
Serlo  in  1089.  It  was  completed  for  consecration 
in  1100;  it  was  certainly  completed  sufficiently 
for  the  performance  of  service,  and  probably  the 
nave  was  also  finished.  In  1163,  or  between 
1163  and  1180,  the  Chronicle  states,  tho  north- 
west tower  fell,  owing  to  a bad  foundation  : this 
fact  shows  that  the  building  was  a Norman 
church,  and  that  there  was  a north-west  tower. 
In  1222  tho  north-west  tower  was  rebuilt  by 
Ililarius,  the  sacrist,  but  that  tower  has  now  dis- 
appeared, and  be  need  not  treat  of  it,  nor  of  the 
chapel  of  the  Hlessed  Virgin,  because  that  also  did 
not  now  exist.  In  1242  the  Chronicle  said  the 
vault  of  the  nave  was  completed  by  the  monks 
themselves  ; they  did  not  employ  common  work- 
men, and  therefore  he  might  suppose  that 
the  monks  considered  they  would  do  the  work 
better  than  common  workmen.  It  is  an  Early 
English  vault.  Tlie  Chronicle  next  brought 
him  to  Tokay,  a very  important  person  in 
the  building.  Tokay  gave  Edward  II.  honour- 
able burial  in  the  church,  and  that  attracted  to 
the  church  a multitude  of  visitors;  all  classes 
began  to  regard  the  murdered  king  as  a martyr 
and  saint  ; arid  the  ofTcrings  on  his  tomb 
amounted  to  such  a prodigious  sum,  that  the 
monastery  was  supplied  with  the  means  of  build- 
ing the  church.  That  was,  in  fact,  tho  great  era 
of  the  church.  Now  Tokay,  before  that  period, 
says  the  Chronicle,  had  constructed  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave  at  great  expense;  and  wo  now  see 
that  this  aisle  has  received  an  outer  case ; whereas 
before  it  w.as  a Norman  nave  with  a Norman 
vault,  it  now  presents  a Decorated  vault  with 
Decorated  ribs,  and  the  outside  also  appears  to  be 
Decorated.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  the  style;  and  it  has  this  gretat  advan- 
tage which  other  altered  buildings  do  not  possess: 
in  other  buildings  the  proportions  very  often  con- 
strain tho  designs  in  the  new  work,  and  give  it  a 
mixed  character,  spoiling  both;  giving,  for  ex- 
ample, heaviness  to  the  Norman  and  flimsiness  to 
the  Decorated.  But  this  is  not  the  case  at 
Gloucester ; the  south  aisle  is  a good  example  of 
the  Decorated.  The  windows  resemble  some  in 
Merton  College,  Oxford.  There  is  a variety  of 
windows  there,  but  the  pattern  occurs  twice. 
The  connection  between  (Gloucester  and  Oxford 
was  very  curious.  The  college  was  founded  in 
1280,  and  the  windows  were  of  that  period.  Mer- 
ton College  was  one  of  the  first  established  in 
England,  and  the  monks  of  Gloucester  established 
a college  for  their  student  monks  at  Oxford,  which 
afterwards  became  Gloucester  College.  Merton 
College  was  founded  in  1280,  Gloucester  in  1283; 
Tokay  began  tho  south  aisle  in  1307,  so  that  it 
is  probable  that  he  derived  the  pattern  of  the 
window  frora_  (Gloucester  College,  Oxford.  He 
(Professor  Willis)  knew  no  other  example  of  it. 
This  shows  that  window's  were  continually  copied; 
indeed  there  are  contracts  still  in  existence,  stipu- 
lating that  windows  and  other  features  shall  be 
copied  from  those  in  other  buildings.  In  1329, 
Tokay  was  succeeded  by  Wigmore,  who  seems  to 
have  made  a table  for  the  prior’s  altar,  and 
he  was  well  skilled,  for  the  images  were 
worked  with  his  own  hands.  In  Wigmore’s 
time  began  the  offerings  on  Edward’s  tomb, 
which  enabled  him  to  construct  the  aisle 
of  .St.  Andrew  as  it  now  appears.  The  next 
person  was  Staunton.  In  his  time  it  was  that  the 
prior  of  the  monastery  was  made  an  abbot,  and 
also  was  constructed  the  great  vault  of  the  choir 
and  the  stalls  of  the  choir  on  the  prior’s  side;  and 
these  were  built  with  the  oblations  of  the  faithful. 
Indeed,  the  monks,  it  is  said,  grumbled  about  the 
expense;  because  it  was  so  high  up,  he  supposed  ; 
they  declared  more  money  was  spent  In  ornament 
than  would  have  rebuilt  the  whole  church  if  it  had 
been  jiroperly  employcrl.  The  next  person  con- 
cerned  was  Thomas  de  Horton,  the  second  abbot; 
and  in  bis  time  the  Chronicle  states  the  high  altar" 
with  the  choir  and  the  new  stalls  on  the  abbot's 
side,  were  begun  and  finished,  and  also  the  aisle  of 
St.  Paul.  The  work  was  commenced  in  1367,  and 
completed  in  1373.  Nothing  more  was  told  of  the 
history  of  the  church  till  they  came  to  the  time 
of  Walter  Frocester,  who  wrote  the  Chronicle 
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which  supplies  the  facts  which  he  (Professor 
Willis)  had  stated.  A commentator  on  the  Chro- 
nicle after  his  death  tells  us  that  amongst  other 
things  which  Frocester  built  was  the  cloister  of  the 
monastery,  which  had  been  begun  in  the  time  of 
Horton,  and  completed  to  the  door  of  the  chapter- 
house,  and  remained  imperfect.  Frocester  was  a 
great  builder,  and  he  took  up  this  great  work  and 
completed  it.  For  the  rest  of  the  history  of  the 
cathedral,  strange  to  say,  there  is  nothing  else  to 
depend  upon  but  a passage  In  Leland’s  “ Itinerary,” 
containing,  as  he  said,  “ notable  things  following  I 
learned  of  an  old  man,  lately  a monk  at  Glouces- 
ter.” Leland  gives  the  facts  all  of  a jumble, 
without  any  regard  to  chronology;  but,  by  com- 
paring his  statement  with  the  Chronicle,  it  appears 
that  the  north  aisle  and  St.  Paul’s  aisle  .are  the 
same.  He  should  assume  this  as  a fact.  Leland’s 
old  man  said  the  south  aisle  was  made  with 
the  oblations;  the  Chronicle  says  that  Wigmore, 
who  received  them,  made  St.  Andrew’s  aisle; 
so  that  here  was  the  identity  of  the  south  aisle 
and  St.  Andrew’s  aisle  established.  He  should, 
therefore,  assume  this  as  a fact  also.  Leland  also 
said  that  Abbot  Seabroke  built  a great  part  of  the 
tower,  which  was  “a  pharos  to  all  parts  of  the 
hills.”  It  is  so  still,  at  least  by  daylight,  for  a 
light  is  not  put  up  at  night.  Then'Leland  says 
that  Morwent  erected  the  stately  porch  and  two 
pillars  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  being  minded 
to  make  the  whole  alike.  We  must  be  glad  that 
he  did  not  live  to  spoil  the  Norman  by  his  paltry 
Early  English.  Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  tho 
only  history  of  a late  period  rested  on  mere  gos- 
sip; they  found  all  later  historians  referring  to 
each  other,  and  when  they  got  back  as  far  as 
Willis,  they  found  him  referring  to  the  old  gossip 
on  whom  Leland  relied.  He  had  now  done  with 
history,  and  he  would  show  what  use  could  be 
made  of  it  in  fixing  tho  dates  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  cathedral.  First  wo  Lave  got  the  date  of 
the  crypt.  The  mention  in  the  chronicle  of  a 
Saxon  foundation  has  led  many  antiquaries  to  be- 
lieve that  the  .Saxons  commenced  the  church,  and 
the  Normans  completed  it.  But  there  are  altera- 
tions^ in  the  crypt  of  a very  curious  character,  and 
this  is  a very  important  point  for  consideration. 
One  curious  point — he  had  only  discovered  it  the 
day  before — is  that  the  chapels  which  radiate 
from  the  choir  instead  of  being  circular  are  poly- 
gonal, and  on  examining  some  of  the  stones  lying 
on  the  grass,  he  found  that  they  were  arcs  of 
circles.  ^ It  was  now  clear  to  him  that  when  the 
foundations  of  the  cathedral  were  laid  the  crypt 
was  planned  to  receive  the  existing  superstructure 
and  no  other.  Indeed,  in  its  design  it  Is  far  too 
complicated  for  a Saxon  church.  He  rested  his 
opinion  on  the  great  complexity  of  tho  plan.  The 
building  is  in  conception  a Norman  church  from 
bottom  to  top ; with  this  difference,  the  bases 
which  were  forced  on  the  architect  for  reasons  of 
construction  compelled  him  to  make  the  east  end 
of  the  crypt  polygonal.  It  Is  a very  early  in- 
stance of  polygonal  chapels:  and,  indeed,  every 
ex^ample  of  other  styles  is  early  at  Gloucester. 
\\e  find  tho  arches  of  the  crypt  ribbed  rudely, 
but  in  parts  of  the  superstructure  they  are 
not  ribbed  but  groined.  Now  all  the  buildings 
before  the  Conquest  had  not  groined  but  ribbed 
vaults;  and  he  thought  some  of  the  first  of  that 
construction  might  be  claimed  for  Gloucester.  It 
is  allowed  that  this  building  had  them  very  early, 
and  they  w'erc  of  such  rude  form  that  we  might 
think  the  builders  of  the  cathedral  struck  out  the 
idea  for  themselves.  A slight  examination  showed 
that  the  arches  of  the  crypt  are  greatly  distorted. 
The  statement  of  the  chronicle  that  the  tower  fell 
down  is  confirmed  by  the  state  of  the  walls,  which 
shows  that  the  foundation  of  the  building  was 
faulty.  It  appears  to  have  settled  and  become  in 
a dangerous  state,  and  an  examination  of  the 
ribbed  vault  shows  another  curious  fact.  It  is 
found  that  originally  they  were  groined,  so  that 
the  vault  is  not  a real  ribbed  vault.  These  ribs 
have,  indeed,  been  inserted  under  a previous  vault, 
to  prop  it  up.  The  builders  saw  the  building 
settling  in  a dangerous  way,  and  the  Norman  rib 
vault  being  understood,  they  applied  it  in  this  in- 
genious way.  When  this  took  place,  there  was 
no  transept  or  choir,  which  clearly  were  in  the 
Perpendicular  style.  The  character  of  the  Per- 
pendicular is  that  the  lines  nm  right  up  to  meet 
the  arch-heads ; but  in  the  tracery  of  the  cathe- 
dral yon  get  flowing  lines,  which  plainly  indicate 
Decorated.  The  south  transept,  for  instance,  does 
not  contain  work  such  as  the  Perpendicular  de- 
fines; but  in  the  north  aisle  there  is  a great 
branch  which  runs  up  to  the  arch-heads,  so  that 
we  have  here  the  Perpendicular  style.  There  is 
also  some  hexagonal  tracery,  similar  in  general 
character.  Now,  as  regards  the  way  in  which  this 
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is  done, — all  this  beautiful  tracery  is  laid  on  the 
' Norman  wall  below.  Parts  of  the  choir  are  nothing 
but  the  ancient  Norman  work  cut  down  and 
shaped ; this  shows  the  skill  and  economy  of 
the  builders.  It  may  he  supposed  that  this  was 
done  by  Wigtnorc.  He  was  inclined  to  think 
the  Perpendicular  style  commenced  in  this  dis- 
trict; it  must  have  begun  somewhere;  in 
some  places  the  mullion  must  have  been  carried 
up  for  the  first  time  j and  he  knew  no  place  so 
likely  as  Gloucester  to  have  produced  the 
change  of  style.  There  are  no  dates  so  early. 
The  earliest  is  the  great  west  window  of  Win- 
chester, built  in  1350  or  1360.  Yon  see  here  a 
nascent  Perpendicular  design  gradually  changed. 
The  definition  of  Perpendicular  is  that  a generally 
unbroken  line  rises  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  arch;  this  showed  itself  here  in  1338;  where, 
then,  was  it  more  likely  to  have  originated  than 
here  ? The  lines  of  the  vault  are  peculiar  to 
England,  the  ribs  run  like  a spider’s  web,  and  are 
most  difficult  to  work  out.  There  are  earlier  ex- 
amples, earlier  than  the  vault  of  the  aisle  of  St. 
Andrews,  which  is  the  earliest  in  this  Cathedral; 
but  very  few  buildings  have  such  maguificent  ex- 
amples as  the  vault  of  Gloucester.  But  there  is 
this  peculiarity  in  this  vault,  that  it  demands 
great  skill  in  the  art  of  Btone-cuttlng,  so  that  the 
joints  may  lie  truly  together,  without  which  all 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  That  shows  that  the 
builders  of  the  Cathedral  were  most  skilful  masons. 
This  led  to  fan  vaulting,  a noble  example  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  Cloisters ; it  springs  from  one  central 
point.  The  fiin  is  not  much  like  a lady’s  fan,  but 
more  like  an  umbrella  turned  inside  out,  because 
‘ the  curvature  of  the  ribs  is  all  the  same.  This, 
[ of  course,  led  to  stone-cutting  at  the  same  enrva- 
n ture.  This  style  of  vaulting  is  entirely  peculiar 
I to  England;  there  is  no  specimen  of  it  on  the 
’ Continent  that  he  had  ever  seen,  and  all  foreigners 
[ he  had  consulted  say  they  have  nothing  like 
, it ; besides,  they  don’t  like  it ; it  is  uncongenial 
I to  their  eyes,  and  they  say  it  looks  like  a thing 
► turned  inside  out.  But  it  demands  the  greatest 
. possible  skill  in  stone  cutting.  This  vaulting  at 
Gloucester  is  clearly  dated  1360,  and  there  is 
nothing  like  it  till  long  after  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. ; therefore  we  must  assume  that  this 
school  of  masons  produced  fan  vaulting,  the  glory 
of  our  own  country.  He  was  not  saying  this  to  pay 
, a compliment  to  Gloucester;  to  justify  this  he  might 
j add  he  had  put  it  in  print  many  years  ago ; there 
it  is  in  print,  and  it  has  become  an  established  fact. 
The  whole  building,  indeed,  is  full  of  peculiar 
fancies.  What  Is  more  peculiar  than  the  slender 
arch  spanning  the  great  arch  of  the  tower,  look- 
ing like  a piece  of  carpentry  in  stone,  and  appa- 
rently holding  up  the  vault  ? It  is  a deception, 
because  it  rests  securely  on  the  wall  beyond.  But 
the  object  is  not  to  deceive,  it  is  built  for  a good 
aesthetic  reason.  Unless  something  or  other  was 
provided  the  builders  must  have  allowed  the  capi- 
tal to  hang  down  to  a level  with  the  others  with- 
out anything  to  support  it,  or  altered  the  arch 
, above,  and  thus  have  disturbed  the  curvature  of 
‘ the  vault.  He  believed  that  the  arch  was  cou- 
I trived  to  get  rid  of  these  defects.  All  this  appears 
; to  be  characteristic  of  a school  of  masons  who 
were  extremely  skilful  and  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  showing  their  skill,  just  as  a modern  engineer 
: likes  to  carry  his  railway  through  a chain  of 

• mountains  when  he  has  a plain  valley  before  him, 

' to  show  his  skill.  The  original  south  aisle  ran 
[ completely  round  the  east  end  of  the  choir. 

Abbot  Staunton  was  determined  to  extend  it,  and 
in  so  doing  contrived  to  solve  the  problem  of 
getting  a window  wider  than  the  side  walls  which 
contained  it.  Professor  Willis  then  described,  by 

• reference  to  the  plans,  how  the  builders  extended 
' the  side  walls  to  relieve  the  new  walls  of  the 
; weight  of  the  superstructure.  He  admired  the 
, ingenuity  of  the  middle  ages,  but  whatever  may 

• be  said  of  their  skill  and  science  shown  in  their 
■ masonry,  he  believed  they  had  none.  They  were 
i perfectly  practical  and  most  ingenious  men ; they 

• worked  experimentally;  if  their  buildings  were 
j strong  enough,  there  they  stood;  if  they  were  too 
i strong,  they  also  stood ; but  if  they  were  too  weak 
j they  gave  way,  and  they  put  props  and  built  the 
1 next  stronger.  That  was  their  science,  and  very 
I good  practical  science  it  was ; but  in  many  cases 

they  imperilled  their  work,  and  gave  trouble  to 
future  restorers. 

Afterwards  Professor  Willis  went  through  the 
building,  and  commented  on  its  various  peculiari- 
ties and  beauties. 


Thames  Tukkel. — During  the  week  ending 
4th  August,  18,033  passengers  passed  through, 
and  paid  751.  28.  9d. 


THE  SHILLING  TELEGBAPHAGE. 

An  improvement  in  the  telegraph  system,  which 
we  have  long  wished  for  and  advocated,  is  now 
likely  to  be  realized  by  means  of  various  and  in- 
genious inventions,  constituting  an  almost  entirely 
new  mechanism  for  the  facilitation  of  telegraphic 
operations,  and  which  is  already  in  the  hands  of  a 
new  company,  “ The  United  Kingdom  Electric 
Telegraph  Company  (Limited),”  to  bo  forthwith 
carried  into  practice. 

The  company  will  have  a capital  of  150,000?. 
It  has  been  brought  forward  under  favourable 
auspices,  for  the  purpose,  as  the  prospectus  states, 
of  establishing  “ a system  of  electrical  communi- 
cation, based  on  the  principle  of  the  penny  postage, 
to  convey  messages  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom at  a low  and  uniform  rate — a shilling  for  a 
short  message,  or  some  equivalent  charge — irre- 
spective of  distance.”  It  is  Mr.  Allan’s  system 
of  electric  telegraphy  which  is  to  he  adopted, 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  system  will,  from 
its  great  rapidity  and  other  advantages,  effect 
an  important  saving  in  primary  cost  and 
working  expenses.  The  arrangement  is  to  place 
London  in  direct  circuit  correspondence  with  all 
the  principal  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom ; and 
the  promoters  base  their  estimates  of  success  upon 
the  results  achieved  on  the  Continent,  especially 
in  Switzerland,  where  a low  tarift',  similar  to  that 
which  it  is  now  sought  to  introduce  here,  has 
realized  high  dividends,  which  have  rendered  tele- 
graphic stock  a favourite  among  the  investing 
public  of  that  country. 

The  improvements  and  inventions  of  Mr.  Allan 
are  too  elaborate  to  be  here  described,  and  espe- 
cially without  the  aid  of  diagrams;  but  we  may 
state  that  they  include  a complete  system  of  mes- 
sage printing,  sending,  and  recording,  by  means 
of  mechanism  which,  it  is  believed,  will  ensure  a 
rapidity  of  operation  much  more  in  accordance 
with  the  capabilities  of  the  electric  force  than 
anything  hitherto  realized  in  practice.  The  mes- 
sages, in  the  first  place,  instead  of  being  sent 
“ by  hand,”  as  it  were,  are  put  into  the  telegraphic 
apparatus  ready  printed  in  the  form  of  punched 
paper  cut  out  beforehand  by  alphabetical  punch- 
ing and  composing  machines,  or  keyed  instru- 
ments, which  rapidly  prepare  them  for  the  tele- 
graph ; and  the  messages,  in  transmission,  record 
themselves  by  special  apparatus  at  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  line.  Resource  is  bad  to  alternate 
negative  and  positive  currents  also,  and  to  new 
pole  changes  or  relays,  for  the  obviation  of  delays 
and  the  general  improvement  of  the  telegraphic 
system;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  as  we  have  said,  an 
almost  entirely  new  mode  of  telegraphing  will  he 
adopted,  which,  if  it  succeed,  will  completely  su- 
persede the  old  system,  and  compel  all  telegraph 
companies  to  adopt  it  (if  allowed  so  to  do)  in  self- 
defence,  no  less  than  for  the  public  behoof. 

Tho  cheapening  of  telegraphic  communication 
is  also  now  being  mooted  in  France.  A Paris 
letter  in  the  Nord  says: — “The  idea  has  been 
entertained  of  reducing  the  charge  for  telegra- 
graphic  communication.  That  course  would  be  a 
happy  complement  of  the  free-trade  measures. 
The  telegraphic  despatches  transmitted  from 
offices  in  France  do  not  yet  amount  to  more 
than  500,000  f.  per  annum,  each  costing  on  an 
average  6 f.  6 c.  That  number  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  350,000,000  of  letters  sent 
through  the  Post-office.  The  reduction  in  the 
telegraph  charges  would  therefore  be  at  the  same 
time  a benefit  for  tho  public,  and  a good  measure 
for  the  administration.” 


THE  CANYNGES  SOCIETY : ST.  MARY 
REDCLIFF,  BRISTOL. 

The  thirteenth  anniversary  of  the  Canynges 
Society,  established  to  raise  funds  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff,  was  held 
on  the  2nd  inst.  Divine  service  was,  as  usual, 
first  performed  in  the  church,  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  preaching  the  sermon.  At  the  meeting 
subsequently,  the  president,  J.  Battersby  Harford, 
esq.,  occupied  the  chair.  The  report  read  showed 
that  the  amount  of  contributions  last  year 
was  about  600?,  The  report  proceeded : — 

“ Your  committee  are  able  to  announce  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  stonework  of  the  south  porch,  bj- 
means  of  contributions  supplied  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Commercial  Auxiliary  Association,  in  whose  report  this 
restoration  will  more  particularly  be  noticed.  The  stone- 
work  of  the  east  window  of  the  Lady  Chapel  has  been 
completed,  and  the  stained  glass,  to  be  executed  by  Mr. 
Wailes,  is  in  a forward  state.  The  stonework  of  the 
north  window  of  the  Ladye  Chapel  is  also  ready  to  be  put 
up,  and  means  are  provided  for  stained  glass,  for  which 
drawings  have  been  ordered.  A window  has  been  com- 
pleted in  tbe  north  transept  by  the  surviving  members  of 
the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Hopton  Wyld,  to  the 
memory  of  that  deceased  gentleman,  who  was  a respected 


parishioner,  and  who  assisted  the  restoration  by  his  con- 
tributions and  exertions.  The  doors  of  the  north  porch 
have  been  completed  by  the  continued  liberality  of  Nil 
Di'sprrundmn,  at  a cost  of  661. : the  elaborate  ironwork  is 
well  worthy  of  examination.  A donor,  whose  name  has 
not  been  allowed  to  transpire,  has,  through  Mr.  Church- 
warden Powell,  offered  to  contribute  another  stained- 
glass  window,  and  that  at  the  east  end  of  the  south 
chancel  aisle  has  been  selected.  The  buttresses  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church  are  now  completed.  Tbe  internal 
reparation  of  the  church  has  also  proceeded.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  pillars,  mentioned  in  the  last  year’s  report 
of  the  Commercial  Auxiliary  Association,  was  completed, 
together  with  two  other  pillars  by  Mr.  Alderman  Barnes, 
and  another  by  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Edwards;  and  three 
anonymous  benefactors  have  intimated  their  readiness  to 
undertake  the  restoration  of  four  out  of  the  remaining 
five  pillars,  provided  any  one  can  be  found  to  undertake 
tbe  fifth.  The  Society  of  Freemasons  have  undertaken 
the  restoration  of  the  nortli  east  corner  of  the  Lady 
Chapel.  The  work  is  proceeding  satisfactorily,  and  it  is 
tbe  intention  of  that  body  to  lay  the  chief  corner-stone  at 
an  early  period  with  Masonic  honours.” 

Tho  report  then  went  on  to  state  that  Mr. 
Lucas’s  munificent  proposal  to  give  1,000?.  on  con- 
dition that  the  sum  of  800?.  a-ycar,  for  five  years, 
was  secured,  had  proved  successful,  and  that  tbe 
sum  of  5,000?.  was  thus  secured. 

A report  from  the  Commercial  Auxiliary  Asso- 
ciation was  read,  which  announced,  amongst  othoi* 
things,  that  the  “ Hall  window,”  in  the  south  side 
of  the  Lady  Chapel  (by  Messrs.  O’Connor),  was 
finished  and  set  up. 

Dr.  Symonds  proposed,  in  an  eloquent  address, 
a resolution  of  thanks  to  the  president.  He  said, 
as  to  the  restoration  he  was  glad  that  the  move- 
ment had  taken  place  in  this  age,  for  it  was  a 
practical  refutation  of  the  ahominahle  calumny 
against  the  age,  which  had  been  called  a mere 
mechanical,  utilitarian  age.  Thank  God  it  was  a 
mechanical  age : all  sorts  of  improvements  were 
being  effected  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  population, 
for  spreading  comfort,  and  for  extending  advan- 
tages through  tbe  land,  many  of  which  would  not 
have  reached  the  lower  classes,  but  for  mecbaniciil 
contrivances.  It  was  also  a utilitarian  age,  for 
sanitary  improvements  were  being  effected,  and 
great  reforms  were  being  carried  out  in  the 
criminal  and  other  institutions  that  might  be 
enumerated;  but  still  it  was  not  a mere  mecha- 
nical and  utilitarian  age,  for  it  w'as  more  of 
an  festbetical  age  than  any  that  had  preceded 
it.  He  would  like  to  know  at  what  time 
in  the  history  of  the  nation  there  was  so  true  and 
readily  defined  a love  of  art  as  in  the  present 
age— at  what  time  more  art,  or  a greater  love  of 
the  beautiful,  was  cultivated  than  in  the  present 
day? 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Jlr.  Alderman  Proctor, 
to  the  Commercial  Auxiliary  Association,  and  Mr. 
Hatherly,  their  honorarysecretary,  to  the  treasurer 
the  honorary  secretary,  the  architect,  and  others. 

Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  society  for  the  year  1861. 


EXHIBITION  OF  1861  AT  DUBLIN. 

The  Irish  metropolitans  seem  determined  to 
anticipate  the  Londoners — in  the  matter  of  time, 
at  least — as  regards  an  art  and  manufacture  dis- 
play ; for  an  ergetic  movement  is  now  on  foot  to 
secure  that  object  for  May  of  next  year,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  Triennial 
exhibitions  w'ere  formerly  held  by  that  body,  prior 
to  tbe  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1853,  but 
since  that  period  have  ceased.  The  society,  how- 
ever, is  far  more  favourably  circumstanced  as  to 
accommodation  than  heretofore,  owing  to  the 
recent  erection  of  the  Museum  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  in  which  latter  the  proposed  exhibition 
will  chiefly  be  held.  It  is  required  that  a sum  of 
5,000?.  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  public,  and 
at  the  preliminary  meeting  about  twenty  indi- 
viduals subscribed  in  all  1,000?. 


EXTRAMURAL  INTERMENT  IN  RELATION 
TO  THE  POOR. 

Dueing  some  recent  wanderings  amongst  tbe 
poorer  neighbourhoods  of  the  metropolis,  we  have 
heard  repeated  complaints  of  the  additional  cost 
of  interment  in  the  suburban  districts  caused 
by  the  distance  to  which  it  is  now  necessary  to 
remove  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Having  formerly 
used  some  exertions  to  put  a stop  to  the  abomi- 
nable practice  of  intramural  interment,  we  have 
felt  it  a duty  to  watch  the  working  of  the  new 
method,  and  we  may  state  some  facts  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  remedies  for  any  evil  which  may 
exist. 

In  the  metropolis,  at  the  present  time,  on  an 
average,  61,360  die  in  each  year.  If  we  take  the 
moderate  average  of  4?.  each  for  the  interment  of 
this  vast  multitude  of  the  dead,  the  annual  cost 
would  be  245,4-iO?.  In  ten  years  613,600  people 
die  in  the  London  district,  and  at  tbe  above  rate 
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the  cost  of  interinents  would  amount  to  2,45  t,400Z. 
We  believe  that  in  the  time  just  mentioned 
this  sura  was  below  tho  cost  of  the  interments 
of  this  vast  city;  and  it  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  figures  are  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

Tlie  competition  of  undertakers  is  as  great 
ns  that  amongst  advertising  tailors  and 
dealers  in  health  specifics.  This  competition, 
though  liable  to  unseemliness  on  a subject  so 
.solemn,  will  in  the  end  be  productive  of  good, 
and  cause  the  introduction  of  some  plan  which 
will  in  time  tend  to  the  further  cheapening  and 
increased  decency  of  funerals. 

Before  entering  into  further  particulars,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  mention  the  cost  of  interments 
at  tho  several  suburban  cemeteries  : — 


Private  Graves. 

Ccimmon 

Graves, 

Parish- 

ioners. 

Common 
Graves,  non- 
Piirishiouers. 

Adult. 

Child. 

Adit  did 

Adult. 

Child. 

.£  s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

s.  d.s.d 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Finchley .... 
I-sliiiKton, 

1 U 

3 10  0 

110  7 8 

1)  14  0 

-»  9 8 

Finchley .... 
Mnrylebime, 

3 15  0 

i)  15  0 

Finchley .... 
Paddington, 

8 8 5 8 

1 0 

VViilcsden 
Saint  George’**, 

:<  1 1 G 

3 4 5 

IS  0 10  G 

I 10  0 

Hanwcli  .... 
Kensington, 

4 1-i  0 

3 7 0 

IS  0 14  0 

1 0 

1 0 G 

Ilanwell 

Lambeth, Toot- 

4 12  0 

3 0 

IG  0 12  0 

' 

I G 

iiig  

Saint  Gilci's, 
Camberwell, 

5 6 

1 13  fi 

13  0 10  0 

I 0 

1 0 0 

Forest. hill . . 

1 13  C 

13  0 8 8 

1 0 

0 16  0 

It  will  be  here  seen  that  for  a common  grdve 
in  any  of  the  above  cemeteries  the  charge  for  an 
adult  ranges  from  8s.  8d.  to  2/.  2s.,  and  for  a 
child,  from  5s.  8d.  to  1/.  12s. 

We  have  just  now  before  us  other  charges 
for  funerals.  For  80?.  wo  can  have  such  cosily 
trappings  of  woe  as  mutes  on  horseback,  hearse 
with  six  horses,  pages,  mourning-coaches  with 
four  horses,  coachmen  and  footmen,  a lend  coffin, 
with  in.side  case  lined  with  silk,  &c.,  and  outside 
cofliii  covered  with  velvet ; achievements,  apart- 
ments hung  with  black  cloth,  &c.  For  smaller 
sums  less  pomp  is  oflered  ; but  for  2?.  11s.  an  adult 
can  be  decently  conveyed,  togetlier  with  mourners, 
to  one  of  the  cemeteries, — for  2s.  Gd.  less,  if  the 
minister  is  not  required : an  extra  horse  to  the 
carriage  would  be  5s.  more.  A young  child  can 
be  buried  for  ISs.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ground. 

Tliese  figures  show  that  if  certain  cemeteries 
are  selected,  the  charge  for  burial,  even  when  a 
separate  grave  is  pi’ovided  for  the  poor,  is  not 
greater  than  under  the  former  ill-conditioned 
system ; and  if  we  could  hut  get  rid  of  prejudice, 
acid  induce  tho  introduction  of  difterent  ar- 
rangements, tho  cost  of  interments,  and  convey- 
ance of  mourners  to  and  from  tho  distant  sub- 
urban cemeteries,  might  bo  very  much  further 
decreased. 


For  Private 
Graves. 

Common 

Interments. 

Adults. 

Child. 

Adults. 

CliiUl. 

Kcnsal-green,  Harrow- 

£ s.  d. 

£ R.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

road 

G 

1 13  G 

2 2 0 

1 12  1) 

Swaiii's-lane,  Ilighgatc 
Westminster,  liarl’s- 

5 11)  0 

I IG  0 

2 2 0 

1 10  0 

court,  I5roini>tnn  .... 
South  Metropolitan, 

5 6 

1 15  G 

1 IG  0 

1 6 0 

Norwood 

Nonhead,  near  Peck- 

; e 

4 13  C 

1)5  0 

1 7 0 

Imm-rye  

Ahney-p.ark,  Stoke  New- 

1 0 (1 

1 iG  0 

2 2 0 

1 10  0 

IllgtOll  

Tower  Hamlets,  Vic- 

.1  IG  II 

4 17  0 

J r,  G 

1 G G 

I 5 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 0 

At  the  Yictoria-park  Cemetery,  ami  we  believe 
In  most  of  the  above-named  plucos,  the  pr.actice 
of  interi'iiig  several  bodies  in  one  grave  is  con- 
tinneil.  In  the  Vietoria-park  Cemetery  a space 
is  devoted  to  the  funerals  of  children;  deep  pits 
are  dug,  and  the  coffins  closely  packed.  We  were 
told  that  in  some  of  these  graves  there  are  as 
many  as  twenty  children  buried  in  each.  Many 
persons  complain  that  by  this  arrangement  it  is 
impossible  for  p.arents  and  children  to  rest  toge- 
ther. So  great  is  the  miniher  of  funerals  in  those 
cemeteries  in  which  the  charge  for  common  inter- 
ments is  suitable  to  the  means  of  the  poor,  that 
care  should  be  taken,  and  frequent  in.spection 
made,  in  order  to  preserve  the  regulated  covering 
of  earth  (4  feet  G iuches)  over  tho  vast  number  of 


dead  bodies,  and  that  a sufficient  space  be  left 
between  each  grave. 

In  the  following  ccmctoi’y  there  is  a separate 
grave  for  each  common  interment. 

City  of  London,  Little  \ sS  s.  d.  I s,  il.  is.  d.  I s.  d. 
Ilford _. I 3 7 0 I 2 19  0 1 11  0 i 7 o 


WORKS  IN’  IRELAND. 

The  Amalgamated  Waterford  County  and  City 
Prisons  are  to  be  rebuilt  according  to  plans  by 
Mr.  Tarrant,  county  surveyor.  Tenders  will  be 
received  till  tho  10th  September. 

The  War  Department  are  about  executing  the 
following  works,  viz.; — An  engineer’s  office  at  the 
Royal  Barracks,  Dublin ; sundry  slating  and  plumb- 
ing work  at  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Phumix-park, 
Dublin ; a similar  class  of  work  at  Fermoy  bar- 
racks; tho  renewal  of  embrasures  at  Charles  Fort, 
in  the  Cork  district;  a new  magazine,  shafting- 
room,  &c.,  at  Sandycove  battery,  Dublin  Bay  ; and 
altering  the  construction  of  redoubts  at  Tarbert 
and  Kilkerrin,  Limerick  district. 

The  building  season  is  unusually  brisk  in  Dublin 
and  vicinity.  Various  works,  of  a commercial 
character  chiefly,  are  in  progress  in  the  City  and 
tlie  suburbs : the  southern,  especially,  are  rapidly 
extending,  and  dwelling-houses  are  springing  up 
in  all  directions. 

The  stone-roofed  church  of  St.  Doulagh’s, 
near  Dublin — the  most  perfect  pre-Normau  relic 
in  Ireland — is  now  in  a forward  state  of  preser- 
vation, under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Sloaue,  who 
has  caused  the  roof  and  outer  walls  to  be  re- 
pointed  in  Roman  cement,  the  western  corner 
shored  up  and  partly  rebuilt,  the  west  window 
restored  to  correspond  with  the  cast,  the  vaulted 
ceiling  of  the  oratory  repaired,  the  floor  relaid 
with  fire-clay  tiles  bedded  in  cement,  and  the  stairs 
and  several  other  portions  throughout  repaired. 
It  is  said  that  the  square  tower  of  this  edifice 
commands  a view  of  tho  Welsh  mountains,  and 
those  of  Mouruo  (county  Down),  Wicklow,  and 
Wexford. 

The  Court-house  at  Castlebar  has  been  lately 
enliirged  and  improved  after  plans  by  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, of  Dublin,  architect.  It  now  contains  two 
courts,  viz.  a crown  and  a record,  separated  by  a 
central  hall,  with  ascending  flight  to  upper  floors, 
which  contain  grand  and  petty  jury  rooms,  &e.  &c. 
The  wings  have  been  elevated  a story,  and  are 
finished  with  pediments  and  connected  by  a central 
hexastyle  Crecian  Doric  portico  of  cast-iron,  ac- 
cording to  the  design  of  the  original  architect  to 
the  building,  the  late  Mr.  George  Papworth.  We 
learn  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  also  received  instruc- 
tions to  prepare  plans  for  a county  lunatic  asylum 
to  accommodate  about  150  inmates.  In  other 
respects  the  town  is  palpably  “slow.” 

The  summary  dismissal  of  Mr.  Deane,  county 
surveyor,  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Tipperary,  is  a 
subject  for  mucli  gossip;  but,  as  it  is  to  be  in- 
vestigated before  a court,  public  judgment  ought 
to  be  suspended.  The  right  of  the  ajipointmeut 
and  dismissal  of  county  surveyors  rests  (it  seems) 
exclusively  with  the  Grand  Juries;  but  in  this 
case,  on  application  to  Mr.  Justice  O’Brien  for  a 
public  investigation,  his  lordship’s  suggestion  that 
it  should  be  accorded  where  a professional  man’s 
character  was  at  stake  has  been  acted  upon. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  church  is  being  erected 
at  Crossmolina,  after  plans  by  Mr.  Canning;  Mr. 
McGurrin,  builder.  The  dimensions  are  115  feet 
by  90  feet;  nave,  transepts,  chancel,  and  intended 
tower  and  spire ; style.  Gothic.  Differences  having 
arisen  between  the  architect  and  the  builder  rela- 
tive to  constructional  questions,  they  were  re- 
ferred to  the  final  arbitration  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons, 
architect. 

Tlie  cathedral  of  St.  Niel’s,  at  Longford,  now 
being  completed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Bourke,  architect,  is  an  important  classic  edifice. 
It  was  originally  designed  by  Mr.  Keane,  archi- 
tect, and  is  a cruciform  structure,  240  feet  in 
length,  and  87  feet  iu  clear  breadth  of  nave  and 
aisles,  with  breadth  across  transepts  of  130  feet. 
The  nave  has  a scinicylindricnl  ceiling,  divided 
into  double  recessed  cotters,  springing  from  a con- 
tinuous entablature  immediately  over  arched  ar- 
cades, with  Ionic  columns  at  either  side,  A great 
portico,  96  feet  in  length,  and  a campanile,  are 
yet  to  be  erected.  Mr.  Bourke  is  also  architect 
to  the  diocesan  seminary  of  Holy  Cross,  near 
Dublin,  and  the  building  just  commenced  will  bo 
2G0  feet  in  length,  and  5 stories  in  height,  the 
principal  being  approached  by  a spacious  flight  of 
steps  through  a stone  portico,  supported  by  rec- 
tangular pillars,  and  containing  entrance-ball, 
23  feet  by  15  feet ; reception-rooms  of  same  dimen- 
sious;  study,  41  feet  by  30  feet;  library,  23  feet 
by  30  feet ; chapel,  23  feet  by  40  feet ; and  class- 
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rooms  of  various  sizes.  The  stories  above  com-  «i 
prise  professors’  and  sitting  rooms,  together  with  i I 
seventy  bedrooms;  and  in  the  basement  will  he  ! ' 
refectory,  culinary  offices,  bath-rooms,  &c.  &c.  The  ! 
exterior  will  display  chiselled  granite  cornices  and  [ 
stringed  courses,  a central  projection  with  wings  f 
dividing  tho  fuij-ade  into  three  portions,  the  groins  i .' 
and  dressings  of  the  central  windows  being  granite  ! 
likewise,  the  remainder  throughout  of  the  plainest  I 
character. 

A parish  church  has  been  recently  erected  at  i 
Upper  Cumber,  Derry,  according  to  plans  fur- 
nished by  the  late  Mr.  Welland,  architect  to  tbc 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  It  comprises  nave,  , 
aisles,  and  porch,  with  sittings  for  4G0  persons;  ; 
is  open-timber  roofed,  has  spire  and  belfry,  and  t 
is  in  the  Gothic  style.  Messrs.  McElwee,  con- 
tractors. Cost,  3,000?. 

A memorial  schoolhouse  is  proposed,  at  Dublin, 
to  the  late  wife  of  the  Archbishop  Whatoly. 

Large  additions  are  about  being  made  at  the  !• 
Dominican  Convent,  Lion  Hill,  Dublin,  chiefly 
comprising  a new  wing,  with  refectory  and  i 
kitchen  offices  on  ground  floor ; on  first  floor,  an  in-  r 
firmary,noviciate,  pharmacy, &C.J  on  other  stories,  [• 
dormitories,  dressing-rooms,  &c.  A transept  will  I 
be  added  to  chancel,  and  have  a school  uuder- 
neatli.  Mr.  Bourke,  architect. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Presbyterian  n 
church  at  Ratbgar,  Dublin,  has  been  laid  by  the  ! • 
Rev.  Dr.  Cooke,  of  Belfast. 

A new  church  is  to  be  built  at  Kilmatehcdar,  , 
county  Kerry,  for  which  the  foundation  stone  has  ! ■ 
been  laid.  Mr.  McDonnell,  builder. 

The  Glasuevin  (Dublin)  Cemetery  Committoo 
are  about  having  building  improvements  elTccted : ; 

Mr.  Patrick  Byrne,  architect, 


VALUE  OF  LAND  IN  THE  CITY  OF 
LONDON. 

Feoji  a recent  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Rail-  J 
way  Company,  we  leain  that,  iu  anticipation  of 
the  extended  traffic  of  thi.s  line  and  the  need  of  h 
space  near  the  goods’  depot  at  Sinithfield,  the  M 
directors  have  determined  to  purchase  tho  whole  (• 
of  the  vacant  land  belonging  to  the  Corporation  I 
of  London,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Victoria-street  ? 
and  north  of  West-street.  For  this,  in  quan-  | 
tity  6 acres  19  perches,  the  purchase-money  " 

has  been  agreed  on  at  179,157?.,  of  which  J 

60,000?.  will  be  paid  in  money  during  the  next  ( 
twelve  months,  and  the  remainder  by  a rent-  t 
charge  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent,  per  amuira, 
rcdeomablo  in  forty  years.  This  is  about 
35,000?.  per  acre,  so  that  each  yard  of  vacant  ll 
gi'ouud  in  this  locality  seems  at  the  present  time  h 
to  be  worth  about  71.  5s.  ] 

This  large  value,  which  is  moreover  small  in 
comparison  with  that  of  land  in  other  parts  j; 
of  the  City,  shows  the  difficulty  of  providing,  on 
the  ordinary  plan,  within  these  limits,  dwellings 
for  large  numbers  of  workmen,  and  others  of  'I 
moderate  income,  who  are  engaged  in  the  City. 


MEMORIAL  OF  THE  GUARDS;  WATERLOO  • 
PLACE,  LONDON. 

Eveet  one  knows  that  a Memorial  in  honour  of 
the  Guards  who  fell  iu  the  Crimea  is  being  erected  i 
in  Watcrloo-place,  Pall-Mall,  opposite  to  the  Duke  i' 
of  York’s  Column,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  ;i 
Bell,  the  sculptor.  The  pedestal,  of  granite,  from  I 
tho  Cheesowring  Company’s  quarries,  has  been  I 
ready  for  some  time,  and  lately  the  bronze  group  " 
iu  front  has  been  set  up.  Of  this  we  give  au  I 
engraving  iu  our  present  number.  It  represents  I 
a man  of  each  of  the  three  regiments,  viz.,  the  i! 
Coldstream,  Grenadier,  and  Fusilier  Guards.  Each  i 
figure  is  attired  in  full  marching  costume,  as  they 
fought  at  Inkerman.  These  figures  are  between  j 

8 and  9 feet  in  height,  in  bronze,  by  Messrs.  j, 

Elkiiigton,  from  their  works  in  Birmingham.  A I 
figure  of  Honour,  also  iu  brouze,  is  to  sui  mount  !■ 
the  whole.  The  total  height  of  the  Memorial  will 
be  about  36  feet.  The  motto,  which  appears  in 
our  illustration,  will  not  be  placed  so  near  the  feet 
of  the  soldiers  as  it  is  here  shown,  but  on  tlie 
pedestal  below. 

There  will  be  a trophy  at  the  back,  to  be  of 
real  guns  taken  from  Sebastopol,  several  mortars,  ! 
and  shot  and  shell  being  to  be  added  to  those 
already  there.  The  devices  and  mottoes  are  only 
temporai-ily  painted  on  at  present,  so  as  to  be 
criticized  and  modified,  if  required,  before  incision. 

All  must  approve  of  the  •principle,  even  should  I 
they  object  to  the  details  as  they  at  present  stand, 
of  decorating  pedestals,  aud  not  allowing  them  to 
remain  the  bald  bare  posts  that  they  usually  are 
in  our  British  monuments. 
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WATEELOO  PLACE,  LONDON  ; LOWEE  GROUP. Mu,  Joio  Bell,  Sculptor. 


THE  GUARDS’  MEMORIAL, 
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THE  PROPOSED  FOREIGN  OFFICE. 

Recektlt,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  C. 
Bentinck  asked  the  first  Commissioner  of  Works 
whether  there  was  any  objection  to  exhibit  photo- 
graphs of  the  Ca’  Vendramin  Calergi,  the  Scuola 
St.  Marco,  and  the  church  of  St.  Zaccaria  at 
Venice,  in  order  to  show  good  examples  of  the 
style  of  architecture  which  Mr.  Scott  now  pro- 
posed to  adopt  for  the  New  Foreign  Office. 

Mr.  Cowper  believed  that  the  photographs 
which  the  hon.  member  wanted  to  exhibit  would 
be  instructive,  and  that  the  sketches  at  present  in 
the  committee-room  gave  but  a very  imperfect 
and  faint  idea  of  the  building  which  Mr.  Scott 
would  erect.  But  if  he  were  to  exhibit  photo- 
graphs of  these  three  buildings,  he  could  hardly 
stop  there;  and,  to  give  the  House  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  subject,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
convert  the  committee-room  into  an  architectural 
exhibition.  The  House  would  do  well  to  attach 
due  weight  to  the  opinions  of  the  eminent  archi- 
tects who  had  acted  as  referees — Mr.  Cockerell, 
Mr.  Fergrrsson,  and  Mr.  Burn, — who  had  stated 
that  the  sketch  now  in  the  committee-room  was 
one  worthy  of  approval  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Foreign  Office. 

The  new  design  as  originally  made  was,  we 
believe,  Byzantine-Italian.  Some  who  are  in 
authority  afterwards  treated  it,  if  we  are  rightly 
informed,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  two  , 
wives  of  a certain  individual  famous  iu  story,  one 
of  whom  picked  out  all  the  gray  hairs,  while  the 
other  removed  all  the  black.  What  is  left  the 
public  have  to  see.  No  vote  will  be  taken  till 
next  year. 


LEEDS  CORN  EXCHANGE  COMPETITION 
We  understand  that  the  Markets  Committee  of 
the  Leeds  Town  Council,  having  made  a final 
examination  of  the  designs  sent  in  for  the  intended 
new  Corn  Exchange,  have  decided  to  recommend 
that  the  first  prize  shall  he  awarded  to  Mr.  C. 
Brodrick,  of  Leeds;  the  second  to  Mr.  W.  Hill, 
of  Leeds;  and  the  third  to  Messrs.  Lockwood  & 
Mawson,  of  Bradford. 


SOUTHERN  HIGH  LEVEL  SEWER. 

METllOPOLITAN  BOAED  OF  WOEKS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Works,  on  the 
3rd  iust.,  Messrs.  Lee  and  Bowles  were  accepted 
as  contractors  for  the  southern  high  level  sewer, 
in  the  place  of  Messrs.  Helling,  on  their  signing  a 
proper  deed,  to  be  prepared  by  the  solicitors  of  the 
board. 

A-meeting  of  the  creditors  of  Messrs.  Helling, 
contractors  for  the  sewer,  was  held  a few  days  ago. 
The  accounts,  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  Kemp,  showed 
liabilities  to  the  extent  of  15,132?.  17s.,  and  assets, 
principally  consisting  of  plant,  of  13,357?.  17s., 
irrespective  of  what  may  be  recovered  from  the 
Board  of  Works  from  moneys  retained.  An  offer 
was  made  and  accepted  of  15s.  in  the  pound,  se- 
cured by  the  gentlemen  who  were  sureties  for  the 
completion  of  the  contract,  which  they  have  taken 
(as  above  shown)  into  their  own  hands. 


ST.  HELEN’S  CHURCH,  BISHOPSGATE 
STREET,  LONDON. 

It  Is  at  all  times  interesting  to  note  the 
changes  and  record  the  alterations  which,  from 
day  to  day,  steadily  proceed  in  our  ancient  metro- 
polis. New  buildings  rising  up  startle  tbe  inha- 
bitants in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  with 
their  conspicuous  novelty,  while  the  traveller 
almost  doubts  the  identity  of  this  or  that  locality, 
from  the  strange  metamorphosis  which  greets  his 
view. 

Other  buildings  there  are,  nestled  in  quiet 
nooks,  or  entombed  in  ramparts  of  brickwork, 
which,  when  exposed,  bring  long-lost  features  to 
light,  venerable  from  their  antiquity,  and  preg- 
nant with  historical  recollections.  These  last  are 
; precious  to  the  antiquary,  who  does  not  pass  un- 
- heedingly,  but  notes  the  changes,  and  finds  some 
1 fact  revealed,  some  beauty  disclosed;  and  thus  he 
) forms  a useful  link  between  the  past  and  the 
i future. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  would  call  attention 
1 to  the  Priory  Church  of  St.  Helen,  which,  by  tbe 
1 removal  of  some  adjoining  buildings,  has  exhibited 
] portions  long  hidden.  The  nunnery  was  founded 
f about  the  year  1210,  and  suppressed  at  the  time 
( of  the  Reformation. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  chiefly  remarkable 
s as  containing  several  fine  monuments  and  being 
t the  last  resting-place  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Crosby, 

‘ Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Sir  WilUam  Pickering,  Sir 
I Andi-ew  Judd,  and  Francis  Bancroft.  Externally 
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it  is  of  an  unpretending  character,  with  windows  of 
late  Tudor  period ; recently,  however,  some  houses 
adjoining  on  the  south  side  of  the  transept  have 
been  removed,  in  doing  which  a three-light  and 
other  windows  of  an  earlier  date  have  been  re- 
vealed. 

The  parish  finding  this  to  be  the  case  resolved 
to  open  one  in  the  transept,  ns  an  ancient  light; 
which  right  was  disputed  by  the  Merchant 
Tailors’  Company,  who  contended  that  they  were 
entitled  to  rebuild : after  some  litigation  the 
matter  was  compromised.  The  Merchant  Tailors 
allow  a somewhat  scanty  light  to  enter  tbe  sacred 
edifice,  shut  in  by  new  and  handsome  offices  in  the 
course  of  erection,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Corbet. 

The  parish  have  carefully  repaired  the  window, 
which,  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  VVm.  Jones,  deputy 
of  the  ward,  has  been  filled  with  staiued  glass, 
with  devices  and  descriptions. 

The  glass  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Claudet  & 
Houghton,  from  a design  by  Messrs.  Wadmore 
& Baker. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Ttie  necessity  which  the  masters  have  been 
under,  in  many  instances,  from  the  obvious  state 
of  the  labour  market,  to  grant  reasonable  advances 
to  the  men,  has,  as  was  to  be  anticipated,  encouraged 
others  to  agitate  for  similar  adv'antages,  so  that 
matters  are  still  in  a very  unsettled  state. 

The  movement  in  the  building  trade  is,  it 
is  said,  extending  to  Worcester.  The  carpenters 
and  joiners  in  the  employ  of  the  various  build- 
ing firms  in  this  city  have  sent  letters  to 
the  masters,  requesting  an  advance  of  23.  per 
week  in  their  wages.  It  is  thought  probable 
that  the  masters  will  consent  to  meet  their 
men  half-way,  by  allowing  an  increase  of  Is.  per 

week. In  consequence  of  a strike  amongst  the 

masons  engaged  in  building  the  new  church  at 
Over,  the  further  progress  of  the  building  is  for 
the  present  prevented;  hat  time  has  been  allowed 

for  completion. The  ship  joiners  employed  by 

Messrs,  Laird  & Co,,  of  Birkenhead,  demand  an 
increase  of  3s,  per  week  in  their  wages.  In  the 
event  of  this  being  conceded,  it  is  said  that  the 
men  in  other  departments  will  make  somewhat 

similar  demands. Messrs.  Dennis,  LeCj&Welsh 

uTitc  to  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  complaining  that 
the  Unionists  insist  upon  their  workmen  quitting 
their  employment,  although  “they  already  had 
all  and  more  than  their  brethren  in  the  trade 
were  striking  for,”  and  that  the  Unionist  masons 
have  adopted  as  a model  the  “ odious  document  ” 
for  the  coercion  of  the  masters.  The  Leeds 
master  ma-sons  and  bricklayers  have  followed  the 
example  of  the  men  by  combining  for  their  mutual 
benefit.  Indeed,  the  combination  extends  to  the 
whole  of  tbe  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  the  association  is  that  all 
the  members  pledge  themselves  (and  are  bound 
under  a penalty)  not  knowingly  to  employ  any  of 
each  other’s  workmen  if  they  are  on  strike  “ on 
unreasonable  grounds,”  and  if  any  question  as  to 
the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  a strike 
. arises,  it  will  be  left  to  the  branch  association  in 
the  locality  iu  which  tbe  strike  exists  to  decide. 
The  promoters  strongly  disclaim  any  wish  to 
oppose  “ reasonable  ” requests  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen,  Tbe  application  for  an  advance  of 
wages  by  the  masons  in  Leeds  “ had  been  willingly 
acceded  to,  but  other  demands  which  the  men  had 
made  were  such  that  it  was  impossible  the  masters 

could  accede  to  them.” The  Leeds  Intelligencer 

states  that  the  whole  of  the  men  employed  at  the 
various  glass  works  at  Castleford  (fifteen  in 
number)  have  given  a week’s  notice  to  leave,  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  masters  to  raise 
the  rate  of  wages.  This  is  said  to  be  a general 
movement  throughout  tbe  district. The  opera- 

tive masons  of  Halifax  are  demanding  a reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labour  from  57i  to  51^  hours  a 
week,  without  a proportionate  reduction  of  wages. 
A three  months’  notice  was  given  to  the  masters 
of  their  intention  to  strike,  if  what  was  asked  was 
not  acceded  to,  and  the  notice  has  just  expired.  The 
masters  not  having  as  yet  granted  the  demand, 

the  workmen  have,  accordingly,  struck  work. 

The  joiners  of  Hull  have  been  agitating  for  an 
advance  of  Gd.  per  day  upon  their  present  wages, 
and  they  have  at  length  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
public  for  support.  A great  number  of  the  men 
are  at  present  on  strike,  but  about  thirty  of  the 
seventy-two  master  joiners  have  yielded  the  ad- 
vance.  The  opening  of  the  Liverpool  Free 

Public  Library,  which  was  fixed  for  the  18th 
of  October  next,  is  likely  to  be  postponed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  strike  of  the  joiners.  The  employers 
are  willing  to  give  the  half-hour  on  the  first  five 
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days  of  the  week,  but  they  object  to  the  loss  of  an 
hour  on  the  Monday  morning,  and  hence  the 

strike. The  masons  of  Auchterarder  have  had 

a strike  against  their  employers  as  to  a rise  of 
wages.  They  wished  that  Is.  4d.  per  day  might  be 
added  to  the  present  rate,  and  the  masters  were 
unwilling  to  comply  with  the  request.  Ail  work 
in  this  branch  was  thrown  aside ; bnt  the  masters 
have  since,  we  hear,  come  to  a good  understand* 
ing  with  their  men. 

Tlie  insane  strike  at  Coventry  still  continues  : 
and  although  a highly  popular  local  friend  of 
the  poor  weavers,  the  Rev.  Sidney  H.  Widdringtoii, 
Vicar  of  St.  Michael’s,  called  a meeting  of  them, 
at  which  “ he  was  greeted  with  deafening  shouts 
of  applause,”  nearly  every  idle  hand  was  held  up 
against  him  when  he  urged  them  to  relax  the 
stringency  of  the  strike,  and  allow  each  to  do  bis 
best  for  his  starving  family.  Under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  this  is  a dreadful  infatuation.  We 
observe,  too,  that  most  erroneous  ideas  prevail 
amongst  them  ns  to  the  prevalence  of  taste  for 
French  ribbons  in  this  country,  and  even  in 
Coventry  itself.  Even  were  it  so,  the  reasons 
given  for  preferring  the  latter  are  onerous.  But  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  French  ribbon  manufac- 
ture is  as  gross  a delusion  as  the  idea  of  deriving 
benefit  from  a strike  under  present  circumstances 
assuredly  is.  The  French  ribbon  weavers  arc  in  a 
state  of  actual  distress  no  less  than  tbe  Coventry 
ones,  and  from  sheer  want  of  work,  too,  and  not 
from  a voluntary  strike.  Most  of  the  looms  at  St. 
Etienne,  where  the  ribbons  are  made,  are  idle,  as 
we  happen  to  know,  and  the  weavers  have  either 
become  colliers  in  the  vicinity,  or  have  left  it 
altogether.  And  the  reason  we  have  but  too  well 
ascertained.  In  France,  we  learn,  as  well  as  in 
this  country,  the  fashion  has  veered,  for  the 
moment,  from  ribbons  altogether,  whether  for 
bonnets  or  dresses,  to  partridge  wings,  cocks’  tails, 
and  other  feathers  with  wide-awake  and  other 
hats,  and  artificial  fruit  and  flowers  for  bonnets, 
net  quillings  instead  of  ribbon  bows  and  long  ends 
for  full  dress,  &c.  The  taste  for  ribbons  may 
revive  shortly,  but  such  is  the  state  of  matters  in 
the  meantime,  and  strikes  can  only  aggravate  the 
evil. 

In  justice  to  the  Coventry  operatives  (though  it 
really  affords  them  no  justification  for  striking), 
we  may  here  mention  that  the  Cox'entrg  Free 
Press,  which  advocates  their  interests,  states  that 
“ day  after  day  appeals  have  been  made,  in  cour- 
teous language,  to  the  manufacturers,  to  re-con- 
sider  the  list,  and  offers  even  to  submit  to  a re- 
duction of  prices  have  been  made  by  the  work- 
men, if  the  employers  will  but  condescend  to  prove 
the  necessity  for  it.” 


THE  DRINKING-FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT. 

A FREE  drinking-fountain  has  been  erected  and 
opened  at  London-bridge.  It  has  been  put  up  at  the 
cost  of  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  General 
Provident  Institution,  and  is  situate  directly  oppo- 
site the  society’s  offices,  Adelaide-street.  Mr.  J. 
Taylor,  at  the  opening  in  presence  of  a numerous 
assemblage,  remarked  that  we  had  in  the  metropolis 
10,000  places  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  counterbalance  this,  in 
some  degree,  by  the  erection  of  400  drinking- 
fountains.  The  great  object  of  this  movement 
was  not  merely  to  supply  water  to  the  people 
freely  in  the  streets,  but  to  supply  it  of  a pure  and 
excellent  quality.  The  supply  of  water  to  this 
fountain  was  furnished  by  the  New  River  Company, 
and  was  filtered  immediately  on  being  brought  to 
the  fountain.  The  fountain  was  executed  by 

Messrs.  Wills,  sculptors. The  Earl  of  Dudley 

having  offered  to  erect  at  his  own  cost  an  orna- 
mental fountain,  in  the  Market-place,  Dudley,  on 
condition  that  the  inhabitants  put  up  one  of  an 
ornamental  character, a committee  has  been  formed 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  latter  object.  A design 
has  been  obtained  from  London  artists,  consisting 
of  six  columns  standing  upon  a pedestal,  support- 
ing an  ornamental  canopy.  A site  has  been  grunted 
by  his  lordship  at  the  top  of  the  Birmingham-road. 
Tbe  estimated  cost  of  the  erection — all  stone — 
will  he  200?.  The  design  is  after  the  Temple  of 
Vesta,  at  Athens. 


Birkenhpnd.  — Sia,  — Amongst  the  drinking-fountain 
news  I have  never  seen  our  rising  town  of  Birkenhead 
mentioned.  We  have  a gentleman  who  has  done  good 
by  stealth : Mr.  Joseph  Craven  put  up  drinking-fountains 
nearly  two  years  ago.  They  are  plain  in  design,  and 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Leslie  & McDonald,  out  of 
Peterhead  granite,  'i  liere  arc  no  ornaments  about  them 
that  the  street  iconoclasts  can  injure.  I fear  the  beauti- 
fully executed  Middle  Age  designs  so  accurately  iilustraied 
in  your  journal  will  sulfer  from  the  hands  of  these  de- 
spollers.  There  should  be  a special  enactment  to  punish 
them  with  great  severity,  even  to  the  extent  of  penal 
servitude.  R.  H. 
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PROVINCIA.L  NEWS. 

Keicliir^. — It  is  proposed  to  consider,  at  n 
public  meeting,  tlie  propriety  of  erecting  a coin 
exclmnge  in  Newbury. 

Worcester. — Mr.  E.  B.  Evans,  of  this  city,  has 
recently  purchased  an  estate  at  Whitbourne,  and 
a mansion  is  about  to  be  erected  thereon.  Mr. 
Elmslie,  of  Malvern,  is  the  architect,  and  eight 
tenders  for  the  building  were  sent  in  by  contrac- 
tors. Of  these  the  highest  was  25,7-15/.  by  Messrs. 
Mansfield  & Son,  and  the  lowest  21,500/.  by  Mr. 
Bro.adbent.  The  latter  was  accepted. 

Abergax'cnny. — The  local  commissioners  have 
nearly  completed  their  arrangements  for  com- 
mencing the  new  water-works.  The  contract  for 
the  whole  of  the  required  new  iron  pipes,  about 
210  tons  in  weight,  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Spittle, 
iron  founder,  Newport. 

Ciiriii[f. — New  wards  liavc  been  erected  at  the 
Cardiff  Union  tVorkhouse  from  designs  by  Mr.  G. 
E.  Chittenden,  the  architect  of  the  new  gaol.  Mr. 
Webb,  of  Binningbain,  was  the  contractor.  The 
walls  of  the  new  w.ards — the  floors  of  which  were 
merely  paved  with  tiles,  and  in  some  cases  below 
the  level  of  the  ground  outside — are  raised  upon 
the  walls  of  the  old  ones,  which  stood  in  the  rear 
of  the  workhouse  premises  : the  washhouse  and 
laundry  adjoin  the  new  w’ards.  The  men’s  sick 
ward,  approached  from  the  north,  is  32  feet 
0 inches  by  11  feet,  and  12  feet  high : it  has  a 
boarded  floor  raised  above  the  level  of  the  ground 
outside,  b.ath-room,  lavatory,  with  hot  and  cold 
water  laid  on  to  both,  and  the  old  lying-in  ward  is 
altered  both  in  size  and  appearance.  It  is  now 
warmed,  ventilated,  and  lighted  the  same  as  the 
new  wards,  .and  has  also  hot  and  cold  water  laid  on. 

Derby. — The  tenders  for  the  erection  of  Derby 
Corn  Exchange,  according  to  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Wilson,  have  been  examined,  and  that 
of  Mr.  Henry  Bingham,  for  2,985/.,  accepted. 

Manchester. — A large  building  for  the  A Divi- 
sion of  the  Manchester  police  has  been  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  gas  station.  Albert-street,  and  is 
nearly  ready  for  occupation.  The  building  lias  a 
fj'oiitage  of  200  feet,  and  extends  back  into  Lower 
King-street.  It  is  in  the  It-alian  style,  from  plans 
by  Mr.  Lynde,  the  city  surveyor,  and  is  built  of 
stock  bricks  with  stone  dressings.  There  is  a 
parade-room  58  feet  by  43  feet  and  28  feet  Ingb, 
It  is  lighted  with  sun-hurners  in  the  ceiling  as 
well  ns  gas-brackets  on  the  walls,  and  there  are 
scats  round  and  an  extensive  fireplace  and  oven, 
at  which  the  men  on  duty  may  warm  themselves 
and  their  food.  .Stone  staircases  lead  to  the  upper 
stories,  which  contain  a great  number  of  rooms, 
including  seventeen  bedrooms,  kitchen,  fitted  with 
cooking  range,  larder,  scullery,  clothcs-room, 
baths  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  a mess 
room  fitted  with  tables,  and  a lavatory  large 
enough  for  a dozen  men  to  perform  simultaneous 
ablutions.  Telegraphic  communication  has  been 
formed  with  the  new  station.  The  building 
has  cost  about  4,000/.  Mr.  W.  Buxton,  of 
Manchester,  was  the  contractor;  and  the  sub- 
contracts were  let  to  Mr.  John  Bramall,  for 
the  woodwork;  Mr.  Higgins,  bricklaying;  Rfr. 
lurkloy,  slating;  and  Mr.  George,  plastering  ajid 
painting. 

CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Annshy. — The  church  here,  a time-worn  edifice, 
is  now  undergoing  a thorough  restoration,  after 
designs  by  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  architect,  Grant- 
ham. Tlie  works  comprise  the  taking  down  and 
re-erection  of  the  tower  and  spire,  new  roofs,  seats, 
and  floors  to  the  naves  and  aisles ; and  a restoration 
of  the  pillars,  arches,  and  windows.  The  chancel 
will  also  be  restored  hy  the  rector.  The  tower, 
spire,  and  south  aisle,  are  specimens  of  Early 
English  architecture : the  north  aisle  and  chancel 
are  of  an  earlier  date.  Mr.  John  Rudd,  of  Grant- 
ham, has  obtained  the  contract,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  taking  down  the  spire.  We  imderstand 
the  funds  are  raised  partly  hy  a rate  on  the 
parish,  and  partly  by  subscription. 

Chnrch-Stoive. — The  church  of  Church-Stowe 
with  Stowe-nine-Clmrches  has  been  reopened  for 
Divine  service,  after  having  been  closed  for  restora- 
tion purposes  for  the  last  twelve  months.  Under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Hardwick,  the  side  arch,  north 
of  the  chancel,  has  been  again  opened,  says  the 
Korihampton  Herald,  the  figure  of  the  knight 
replaced  in  its  original  position  under  it,  and  the 
monument  to  Bishop  Turner  placed  against  the 
north  wall  beyond  it.  The  large  old  pulpit, 
reading-desk,  and  screens  have  been  removed,  a 
more  appropriate  pulpit,  prayer-desk,  and  reading- 
stand  being  substituted,  the  lesson-stand,  an  eagle, 
being  supplied  by  Potter,  of  London,  who  Mso 


Margaret- street,  London.  On  the  principle  that 
no  portion  of  the  old  building  that  it  was  possible 
to  retain  sboidd  be  done  away  with,  the  wood- 
work of  the  old  screen  now  forms  a wainscot  for 
the  walls  of  the  baptistry,  which  is  at  the  south 
side  of  the  tower  porch,  and  immediately  at  the 
left  on  entering  the  church.  The  pews  are  done 
away  with,  and  open  seats  substituted,  each  se.at 
being  furnished  with  a complete  set  of  kneeling 
hassocks.  A new  vestry  has  been  built  on  the 
north  side,  the  style  being  in  accordance  with  the 
other  portions  of  the  building,  the  walls  being 
wainscoted  with  some  carved  wood-work,  removed 
from  behind  the  altar.  The  chancel  is  stone. 
Outside  the  chancel  arches  are  decorated  with 
fruits  and  flowers,  cut  from  the  stone,  and  inside 
the  arches  are  several  figures  of  angels  carved 
from  the  corbels.  The  chancel  is  paved  with  Maw’s 
encaustic  tiles.  The  church  throughout  is  paved 
with  Maw’s  dark  blue  and  red  small  tiles.  Ad- 
joining the  chancel,  on  the  north  side,  are  stalls  for 
the  clergy  and  the  choir.  The  stalls  .are  of  plain 
unvarnished  oak,  on  each  stall  being  caiwed  an 
angel  with  a trumpet,  harp,  or  other  musical  in- 
strument in  its  hand.  The  entire  interior  of  the 
church  is  new,  all  of  it  being  decorated.  The  east 
windows,  indeed  all  the  windows  in  the  church, 
even  to  the  belfry,  are  filled  with  stained  glass, 
from  Messrs.  Powell  & Son’s,  of  London.  The 
church  is  warmed  with  hot  air  pipes,  the  iron 
work  and  gratings,  with  all  the  other  iron  work  in 
the  church,  being  executed  by  Mr.  Collins,  a resi- 
dent of  the  village. 

Market  Harborougli. — Some  restorations  and 
improvements,  such  as  replastcring  the  walls, 
have  been  carried  out  at  the  parish  church  here. 
A new  window  has  been  placed  in  the  west  end 
of  the  belfry  (wliich  is  open  to  the  church)  of 
Powell’s  patent  plates,  with  a ruby  baud.  Over  the 
arch  dividing  the  chancel  from  the  church  is  a 
stencil  border  of  the  vine,  which  helps  to  relieve 
the  dulness  of  the  walls.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
east  window  has  been  placed  a brass  plate,  en- 
graved by  Mr.  Hardiman,  of  Birmingham,  and 
bearing  the  following  Latin  inscription: — “Ad 
Majorem  D.E.I.  Gloriam  banc  Pictam  Feuestram, 
d.d',  F.  P.  J.,  J.  H.  H.,  A.  M.  W..  11.  A.,  anno 
Sdlutis  rndccclx.”  The  whole  of  the  work  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Lee,  of  Lutterworth. 

Braintree  and  Booking. — The  restoration  and 
enlargement  of  Braintree  Clmrch,  as  at  present 
carried  out,  in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  comprise 
the  erection  of  a new  and  enlarged  north  aisle, 
with  external  walls  of  flint  and  stone  dressings, 
interspersed  with  red  brickwork.  The  north  aisle 
is  lighted  by  four  large  windows,  with  stone  mul- 
lions  of  geometrical  tracery,  and  glazed  in  orna- 
mental patterns.  It  will  provide  additional  sitting 
accommodation  for  100  persons.  The  tower  has 
been  denuded  of  its  old  coat  of  plaster,  and  now 
displays  its  original  stone  materials,  while  the 
spire  is  new  shingled.  The  exterior  of  the  chancel 
is  also  composed  of  new  stone  and  brickwork,  and 
has  an  east  window.  The  open  roof  of  the  nave 
and  north  aisle  is  supported  by  stone  corbels, 
carved.  The  clerestory  windows  of  the  nave  are 
all  new.  The  chancel  roof  is  composed  of  old 
English  oak.  The  gallery  on  the  north  side  has 
been  removed,  as  has  also  the  gallery  in  front  of 
the  west  end  of  the  nave,  which  has  thrown  open 
to  view  a stone  arch  and  small  window  in  the 
tower.  It  is  intended  to  remove  all  the  galleries, 
which  will  expose  to  view  the  arches.  All  the 
high  pew’s  are  to^be  removed  and  substituted  by 
low  benches.  The  interior  of  the  tower  will  be 
refitted  with  seats,  and  the  organ  removed  to  the 
north  chancel  aisle.  The  whole  of  the  south  side 
of  the  church,  which  is  in  a very  dilapidated  state, 
requires  to  bo  restored.  The  south-west  end,  for 
many  years  used  as  a school-room,  and  now  in  a 
very  vuinons  condition,  is  to  be  restored,  and  will 
afford  increased  sitting  accommodation  to  the  con- 
gregation. The  present  alterations  in  the  nave  of 
the  church  have  been  coinpleted  by  voluntary 
contributions,  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
Pearson,  architect,  London.  The  chancel  has 
been  erected  at  tho  cost  of  -lOO/.,  by  order  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Felsted  Charity.  The  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Panvientev  & Sons,  builders,  Booking. 
Tho  whole  of  the  work  connected  with  the  church 
restoration  is  progressing,  and  it  is  hoped  will 
soon  bo  completed,  but  much  will  depend  upon 
the  pecuniary  contributions.  The  old  hells  have 
been  recast. 

Corfe  Castle. — The  Church  of  St.  Edward  the 
Martyr,  which,  w’ith  the  exception  of  the  tower, 
has  been  entirely  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  has  been 
re-opened,  and  consecrated.  The  old  church, 
which  for  centuries  had  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  erection,  remarks  the  Dorset  Chronicle, 


furnished  the  one  for  the  cbnrch  of  All  Saints,  I was  a blending  of  various  styles  of  architecture  in 


a somewhat  confused  mass,  the  predominating  one 
being  Early  English  ; and  to  this  latter  style  the 
architect,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  has  principally  ad- 
hered in  the  restoration.  The  chancel  arches, 
separating  the  church  from  the  aisles,  are  sup- 
ported by  clustered  columns  of  Purbeck  marble, 
eight  smaller  circular  shafts  surrounding  a larger 
central  column,  and  surmounted  by  plain  mould- 
ings, from  which  the  arches  spring.  The  arch 
between  the  nave  and  chancel  is  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, and  springs  also  from  Purbeck  marble 
shafts.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  an  open  one  of 
stained  wood.  The  corbels  supporting  the  vault- 
ing shafts  are  carved.  The  chancel,  which  is  ap- 
proached from  the  nave  by  four  steps,  has  been  ex- 
tended towards  the  east,  and  considerably  en- 
larged; and  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  has  a 
three-light  lancet  window.  The  rails  before  tho 
communion-table  are  of  oak,  and  the  space  within 
them  is  laid  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles.  A 
small  space  in  the  north  aisle  is  screened  off, 
and  appropriated  as  a robing-room  for  the  minis- 
ter. In  the  north  aisle  is  a memorial  w’indow, 
lancet-shaped,  erected  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Bradley; 
subject — The  Crucifixion.  On  the  opposite  or 
south  aisle  are  two  small  lancet  windows — 

“ Christ  blessing  little  Children,”  and  “ Our 
Saviour  presented  to  His  Parents:”  these  were 
the  gift  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Wyatt.  On  the 
various  arches  of  the  chancel  different  texts  of 
Scripture  are  inscribed  : these  have  been  prepared 
by  Lady  Charlotte  Bankes.  The  columns  of  the 
nave  of  the  church  are  said  to  he  types  of  the 
Saxon  age,  from  which  spring  pointed  arches  of 
a later  period,  and  these  are  surmounted  by 
clerestory  windows.  The  roof  is  open  and  lofty, 
and  also  of  stained  wood.  The  chancel  aisles  are 
continued  throughout,  each  side  of  the  nave. 
The  capitals  of  tho  columns  appear  somewhat 
heavy,  and  arc  carved  variously  with  fruit,  flowers, 
and  other  designs,  some  of  which  are  yet  un- 
finished. The  church  is  seated  throughout  with 
low  open  seats — those  of  the  chancel  with  finials 
at  tho  ends,  and  open  backs.  The  pulpit  is  low, 
carved,  and  panelled.  The  tower  has  not  been 
touched.  The  arch  leading  from  the  nave  is 
lofty,  and  the  belfry  which  it  used  to  contain  has 
been  carried  to  a floor  above  the  crown  of  the 
arch.  The  space  within  has  been  screened  off’,  and 
in  it  the  old  font,  which  is  of  Purbeck  marble,  has 
been  placed.  The  west  window  of  the  tower  is  in 
the  Perpendicular  style.  In  the  north  porch  tho 
two  original  Saxon  shafts  h:ive  been  restored  and 
built  in  with  the  new  work.  Mr.  T.  Farwell,  of 
Swanage,  and  Mr.  Meadus,  of  Poole,  were  tho 
builders. 

Hagley. — The  new  chapel  of  ease  at  Blakodown 
has  been  consecrated.  It  is  located  within  a short 
distance  of  the  Churchill  Station  on  the  West 
Midland  Railway,  four  miles  from  the  parish 
church  of  Ilagley.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Griffiths, 
of  Eldersfield,  after  tho  design  of  Mr.  Street, 
architect.  Tlie  cost  of  tho  building  was  about 
600/.  The  style  of  the  edifice  is  Early  English. 
The  number  of  sittings  (all  free)  is  ninety  for 
adults,  and  thirty  for  children.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  warming  the  building  after  a plan 
by  Sir.  Miteholl,  of  Leamington.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  James. 

Worcestershire  Churches. — The  building  and 
restoration  of  churches  is  going  on  with  great 
vigour  in  tho  Worcester  diocese.  The  church  at 
Barhourne,  near  VVorcester,  to  be  founded  by  Miss 
Lavendor,  is  to  be  built  by  Messrs.  Hartland  & 
Addenbrooko,  of  Sedgley,  whose  tenders  have 
just  been  accepted.  The  long-desecrated  church 
of  Cow  Iloneyhourne,  near  Evesham,  is  at  length 
undergoing  restoration,  a public  subscription 
having  been  raised  for  that  purpose.  Sir  Thomas 
Wilmington,  hart.,  M.P.,  patron  of  Upper  Snpey, 
is  now  restoring  the  church  of  that  parish,  at  a 
cost  of  1,000/.,  one-half  of  which  will  be  given  by 
the  bon.  baronet,  and  the  rest  raised  by  subscri])- 
tion  and  a rate.  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Worcester,  is 
the  architect,  and  the  edifice  will  be  re-opened  in 
about  a montli.  It  h-as  been  nearly  rebuilt. 
White  Ladies’  Ashton  Church,  near  Worcester,  is 
also  being  restored  by  the  same  architect,  and 
will  be  furnished  with  a new  aisle  and  vestry. 
There  will  be  a general  refitting  of  the  interior 
and  removal  of  the  old  galleries.  The  estimates 
for  this  work  varied  from  996/.  to  380/. ! 

Falfield. — The  new  church  of  Palfield,  accord- 
ing to  the  Gloucester  Chronicle,  is  erected  on 
land  presented  by  Sir  John  Jenkinson,  bart., 
opposite  the  entrance  to  his  park  at  E.astwood,  in 
the  parish  of  Falfield.  It  was  originally  a small 
hamlet  in  connection  with  Thornhury ; and  the 
church  was  designed  with  a simple  bell  turret  at 
the  west  end;  but  as  it  was  subsequently  made 
into  a district  church,  a small  tower,  surmounted 
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by  au  open  belvidere,  was  substituted,  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a suitable  village  church.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  Early  Decorated.  The 
arrangement  of  plan  is  that  of  a nave,  with  central 
aisle,  chancel,  and  a small  sacristy  on  the  north 
side  of  chancel.  The  entire  length  internally  is 
G2  feet,  the  width  of  nave  24.'  feet,  the  height 
40  feet  to  ridge  of  roof.  The  exterior  is  of  native 
stone  with  freestone  dressings,  and  divided  into 
four  bays,  having  a two-light  window  in  each : 
the  large  east  and  west  windows  are  lilled  in  with 
simple  tracery.  Over  the  nave  and  chancel  are 
open,  stained  timber  roofs,  with  curved  principals 
of  simple  construction.  Open  seats  of  uniform 
size  are  provided  throughout,  which,  with  the 
pulpit  and  reading-desk,  are  of  stained  deal.  The 
accommodation  is  for  206  persons,  150  free.  An 
open  archway  is  left  between  the  chancel  and 
sacristy,  in  which  a small  organ  will  be  placed. 
The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  executed  by  Jlr. 
W.  B.  Burchell,  builder,  Thornbury,  from  the 
designs  of  i\Ir.  S.  W.  Daukes,  of  London. 

0^stermouth,Mumll€S. — The  Swansea  Cambrian 
states  that  the  Oystermouth  Church,  having  been 
almost  entirely  rebuilt,  has  teen  reopened  for 
Divine  worship.  The  architecture  is  principally 
Gothic,  with,  however,  variations  of  the  Early 
Perpendicular  and  Normau.  In  the  restorations 
and  additions  care  has  heeu  taken,  where  the 
ravages  of  time  would  admit  it,  to  make  use  of 
the  old  materials,  such  as  doors,  windows,  &c., 
whilst,  in  those  places  where  rebuilding  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  the  old  style  was  imitated.  Some 
of  the  old  encaustic  tiles  which  were  found  amongst 
the  rubbish  have  been  placed  in  conspicuous  parts 
of  the  new  walls  : some  tesselated  pavement  has 
also  been  preserved.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
restorations  and  additions,  upwards  of  2,000/.  were 
required  j and  the  larger  portion  of  this  amount 
has  already  been  realised;  only  about  200/.  arc 
now  wanted  to  pay  for  the  work  completed.  The 
restoration  and  renovation  of  the  old  tower  are 
still  to  he  seen  to.  The  whole  of  the  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Joseph  Iloltham,  of  Bath. 
Mr.  .T.  Kyrke  Penson,  architect. 

Cai/thorpe, — The  church  here  is  undergoing 
considerable  alteration  under  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott, 
architect.  Mr.  Scott’s  clerk  of  the  works  was  at 
Caythorpe  on  the  16th  ult.,  and  made  a special 
examination  of  the  spire,  the  result  of  which  is 
said  to  be  that  the  upper  part  is  to  be  taken  down 
to  the  extent  of  4D  feet  and  rebuilt.  It  seems 
Ibat  the  bulge  in  the  spire  for  the  first  50  feet 
was  right,  but  from  that  point  it  had  been  carried 
up  straight,  instead  of  to  the  line  directed. 


THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGBAPH  CABLE. 

The  erroneous  construction  of  the  great 
Atlantic  telegraphic  cable  is  now  made  but  too 
manifest  by  the  recent  attempts  to  lift  it  on 
the  American  side.  It  has  been  found  to 
he  quite  rotten,  so  far  as  regards  what  was 
meant  to  constitute  the  chief  stay  of  its  strength, 
the  heavy  iron  wire  covering  twisted  round 
the  central  core.  In  some  instances,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cable  was  actually  lifted  solely 
by  the  strength  of  the  copper  wires  and  gutta 
pcrcha  of  the  core,  surrounded  by  the  ponderous, 
rotten,  and  useless  iron  covering.  Generally, 
however,  the  cable  parted  at  length  in  all  the 
continued  attempts  to  lift  it,  doubtless  not  from 
rottenness  of  tbc  core,  but  from  the  undue  weight 
of  the  rotten  covering.  Where  this  covering  had 
itself  been  protected  by  tarred  yarn  it  was  sound, 
as  was  the  yarn.  The  cable  has  been  abandoned, 
but  we  think  prematurely,  since  the  core  was 
sound,  and  might,  though  not  continuously  life- 
able,  he  perfectly  workable,  for  all  that  appears, 
across  the  entire  Atlantic.  Of  course,  the  cover- 
ing will  be  equally  rotten,  but  it  was  towards 
either  shore  where  any  actual  breakage,  by  the 
mechanical  action  of  the  sea,  was  most  likely  to 
occur ; and  were  new  extremities  of  better  con- 
struction joined  on  to  the  main  portion,  we  do  not 
see  why  the  whole  might  not  yet  be  made  work- 
able, if,  as  is  said,  the  gutta  percha  and  copper 
core  be  entire  so  far  as  has  been  seen.  Could  not 
the  main  portion  be  tested,  at  least  after  a similar 
riddance  of  shore  lengths  on.  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  ? Meantime,  however,  the  American  end 
has  been  lost,  but  the  spot  is  buoyed.  On  the 
whole,  nothing  could  have  been  in  more  complete 
accordance  with  all  we  have  remarked  and  sug- 
gested as  to  this  cable  than  the  result  as  now 
published.  It  would  have  been  infinitely  Letter, 
and  far  cheaper,  to  have  simply  laid  the  uncovered 
core ; but  that,  farther  protected  merely  by  tarred 
yarn,  would  have  constituted  a far  more  reliable 
cable  for  the  purpose  than  the  stupidly  ponderous 
and  costly  iron  one  actually  laid. 


SCOTLAND. 

Dundee. — The  Misses  Baxter,  of  Balgavies,  and 
David  Baxter,  Esq.,  of  Kilinarou,  arc  named  as 
those  to  whom  Dundee  will  be  indebted  for  a 
beautifully  situated  park  of  thirty  acres.  The 
piece  of  land  marked  out  for  purchase  lies  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town,  on  the  high  ground  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  Spriughill,  between  the 
1 Arbroath  and  Forfar  roads:  it  commands,  from  its 
elevated  position,  a fine  view  of  the  Tay,  the  sea, 
and  the  magnificent  ranges  of  bills  which  stand 
piled  up  like  banks  of  summer  clouds  to  the 
north. 

St.  Andrew's. — The  new  town-hall,  commenced 
two  years  ago,  now  approaches  completion.  It  is 
placed  exactly  opposite  the  Town  Church  in  South- 
street,  and  extends  about  120  feet  down  Queen- 
street,  also  running  southwards.  The  design  is  by 
Mr.  Henderson  Hamilton,  architect,  Edinburgh. 

Bo’ness. — The  clock  and  bell-tower,  designed  by 
Messrs.  Brown  it  War  drop,  Edinburgh,  isat  length 
all  but  completed.  It  is  a sc^uare  Gothic  edifice  of 
four  stories,  rising  to  the  height  of  75  feet,  and  is 
in  keeping  with  the  architectural  character  of  the 
town-house.  The  lower  portion  forms  a vestibule 
to  the  town-hall,  through  a large  archway  with 
heavy  bottle  mouldings — a llight  of  steps  leading 
from  the  lower  court.  Ou  each  side  of  these  steps 
are  heavy  ornamental  stone  pillars  and  stone  balus- 
trade. The  pillars  will  be  surmounted  with  metal 
lamp-posts.  The  second  and  third  stories  form 
the  bell- room,  aud  externally  are  buttressed  to 
the  third  string  course,  which  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  the  clock-room.  The  roof,  of  zinc, 
is  fiat,  and  hidden  by  the  parapets.  The  bell 
weighs  950  lbs. : John  C.  Wilson,  founder,  Glasgow. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Christchurch  Cathedral.  — This  edifice  stands 
upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  nunnery,  founded  in 
the  eighth  century  by  a Prince  of  Oxford,  father 
of  the  Saxon  saint  Frideswide.  The  Times  says, — 
According  to  the  legend,  the  beauty  of  Frideswide, 
who  presided  over  the  nuuuery,attractedthe  atten- 
tion of  theMercian  prince  Algar,who  determined  to 
carry  her  oil' by  force.  To  evade  his  pursuit  the  pious 
virgin  concealed  herself  for  a long  time  in  a pigsty, 
and  when  this  unsavoury  place  of  seclusion  no 
longer  availed,  the  daring  lover  was  visited  with 
blindness  until  he  repented  of  his  evil  designs, 
through  the  intercession  of  the  saint.  This  story, 
which  is  like  a thousand  others,  will  be  told  in 
ample  detail  by  a window  which  is  to  be  placed  In 
the  cathedral,  aud  is  now  about  half  completed  by 
Messrs.  Powell  k Sons,  of  Whitefriars.  The  saint 
is  first  shown  in  her  childhood,  trained  by  pious 
preceptors.  Then  she  wanders  a little  into  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  typified  by  a sort  of  flower- 
garden  j but  she  soon  cuts  off  her  hair,  that  she 
may  live  in  holy  retirement.  Next  comes  the 
astonishment  of  the  presumptuous  Algar,  at  his 
want  of  success  in  his  attentions  to  the  virgin. 
Then  the  Mercian  army,  misled  by  an  artful  pea- 
sant, fairly  marches  round  yt.  Frideswide,  who  is 
hidden  in  a kind  of  ditch.  With  the  concealment 
of  the  fair  saint  in  the  sty,  where  she  fervently 
prays,  surrounded  by  a literally  “ swinish  multi- 
tude,” the  completed  portion  of  the  window,  con- 
sisting of  two  lights, terminates;  but  the  cartoon 
for  the  fourth  light  is  already  painted,  embodying 
the  incident  of  the  piincc’s  miraculous  blindness, 
and  the  deathbed  of  the  saint.  The  work  is 
executed  ou  the  old  mosaic  principle,  each  separate 
colour  being  represented  by  a separate  piece. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Jones,  the  artist  who  has  designed  the 
composition, has  treated  the  subject  in  a thoroughly 
Mediieval  spirit,  pursuing  the  tale  with  an  almost 
childlike  love  of  minuteness.  The  peasant-boy 
who  misleads  the  Mercian  army,  by  pointing  over 
the  wrong  shoulder,  is  clearly  the  originator  of 
the  phrase,  “over  the  left,”  now  frequently  used 
by  modern  Anglo-Saxons,  with  less  pious  inten- 
tions. 

Tarring  Church. — The  stonework  window  of 
the  early  Perpendicular  period,  consisting  of  five 
lower  compartments  with  a full  tracery  head,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel  of  the  church  at  West 
Tarring,  has  just  been  filled  in  with  painted  glass. 
The  design  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  three 
centre  lights,  says  the  Brighton  Gazette,  is  the 
Ascension,  with  the  eleven  apostles  grouped 
around.  The  north  opening  contains  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  j and  the  south,  St.  Andrew  (the 
patron  saint  of  the  church),  with  their  respective 
emblems.  The  compartments  are  connected  by 
the  ornamentation  of  passion-flowers  on  a ruby 
ground.  The  lower  portion  of  the  compartment 
contains — Ist.  The  Nativity ; 3nd.  The  Baptism 
by  St.  John;  3rd.  The  Crucifixion;  4tli.  The 
Entombment;  5th.  Tbc  Transfiguration.  In  the 


tracery  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  window  arc 
represented  Angels,  the  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Andrew’s 
Cross,  with  foliations  of  roses,  figs,  (fcc.  Beneath 
runs  the  memorial  inscription,  in  memory  of  John 
Tliomas  Longman,  of  Waterloo  Place,  London. 
There  now  only  remains  to  complete  the  restora- 
tion of  this  old  church,  on  which  upwards  of 
3,000/.  have  been  expended,  an  entire  renova- 
tion of  the  chancel,  a duty  which  belongs  to  tbc 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  as  appropriators  of 
the  rectorial  tithes. 

Christchurch,  Sants.  — A large  memorial  win- 
dow has  been  erected  at  the  cast  end  of  the  north 
choir  aisle,  in  the  Priory  Church  of  Christchurch, 
Hants.,  by  Admiral  Walcott,  M.P.,  to  the  memory 
of  his  parents.  Col.  Walcott,  commandant  of  the 
Christchurch  Volunteer  Artillery,  in  the  French 
war,  and  his  wife  Catherine,  aunt  of  Admiral 
Lord  Lyons.  The  four  lower  lights  are  filled  with 
designs  represeutiug  the  Nativity,  Crucifixion, 
Resurrection,  aud  Ascension  of  Our  Lord,  executed 
by  Messrs.  Lavers  k Barvaud.  The  only  remain- 
ing east  window  in  the  church  is  that  of  the  Lady 
Chapel.  The  window  was  erected  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey,  the  architect  em- 
ployed in  the  restoration  of  the  church. 

Miscellaneous.  — A stained  glass  window  has 
been  put  up  in  Glasgow,  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Hemans,  tbc  poetess.  The  architectural 
features  of  the  window  comprehend  two  principal 
lights,  with  a hold  circle,  and  two  curved  spau- 
drils  above  them.  In  each  light,  two  groups  of 
figures  in  panels  appear  between  as  many  smaller 
medallions.  Tbc  subjects  of  tlie  four  groups 
(selected  by  the  committee  of  the  subscribers)  arc 
Miriam  singing— her  Song  of  Triumph,  the  Pre- 
sentation of  the  Youthful  Samuel  by  his  Mother, 
Deborah  Judging  Israel  seated  beneath  her  Palm- 
tree,  and  the  Salutation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by 
Elizabeth.  The  upper  circle  contains  a fifth 
group,  representing  another  JIary  seated  at  tlie 
Saviour’s  feet,  and  receiving  from  his  lips  the 
happy  assurance  that  she  had  chosen  the  good 
])art  which  should  not  be  taken  away  from  her. 
The  architectural  accessories  arc  of  the  Renais- 
sance period,  and  not  very  elegant.  This  win- 
dow constitutes  one  of  three  in  the  apse.  The 
centre  one  is  of  three  lights,  and  will  be  in 
its  glass  of  like  character,  to  the  memory  of 
Alexander  Knox,  whose  writings  on  the  parables 
contained  in  Matthew  xiii.  are  so  well  known,  and 
from  which  the  subjects  will  be  chosen.  The 
other  will  he  a.  fae  simile  of  the  Hemans  one, 
dilTering  only  in  the  subjects.  All  the  side  win- 
dows, too,  are  to  be  filled  with  memorials,  soihe  of 
which  Mr.  Warrington  (the  artist  of  tlie  preced- 
ing) is  already  making  designs  for. The  same 

artist  has  in  hand  some  works,  18  feet  high, 
and  8 feet  G inches  wiile,  in  one  expanse, 
for  the  apse  of  Whitchurch,  Salop.  Two  of 
them  arc  erected : the  third,  now  in  hand,  re- 
presents the  Ascension,  the  figures  of  which 
arc  fully  life  size,  lie  has  also  recently  erected 
the  five-light  window  at  tlie  west  end  of  the  north 
chapel  of  the  parish  church  of  Halifax ; and  has 
now  nearly  finished  two  others  for  the  north  side 
of  the  same  ante-chapel.  The  subjects  of  tbeso 
are,  • — 1.  Moses  receiving  tbc  People’s  Gifts ; 
Moses  lifting  the  Serpent;  Moses  anointing 
Eleazer.  3.  Rebecca  at  the  Well;  Abraham 
olfering  his  son  Isaac;  Melchiscdcc  blessing  Abra- 
ham. All  these  arc  mementoes  of  the  Waterhouse 
family.  Mr.  Warrington  has  also  erected  a me- 
morial to  Mr.  E.  D.  Brockman,  late  M.P.  for 
Hytlie,  ill  Newington  church,  Kent,  the  subject, 
the  Good  Samaritan.  And  he  has  recently  put  in 
six  in  Chcriton  church,  near  the  above-named. 


FLAT-ROOFED  COTTAGES. 

I AM  much  obliged  to  your  correspondent 
“ C.  D.  S.,”  for  his  inquiries  relative  to  the  roofing 
of  the  cottages  referred  to  in  his  letter,  as  it  affords 
me  an  opportunity  of  giving  additional  informa- 
tion to  that  which  has  already  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  the  Builder;  and,  if  I enter  at  length 
into  the  subject,  it  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  into  notice  a description  of  roofing  which 
I consider  a cheap,  efficient,  and  water-tight  cover- 
ing, and  one,  as  “ C.  D.  S.”  observes,  that  might  bo 
advantageously  substituted  for  lead,  or  other  ma- 
terial, under  a variety  of  circumstances. 

I will  first  remark  that  “ tiles  and  cement” 
have  been  used  for  some  time  in  the  suburbs  of 
Loudon  as  a covering  for  small  buildings,  and  fre- 
quently also,  I believe,  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  roofing 
for  houses.  It  commended  itself  to  my  notice  for 
the  following  reasons. 

If  it  is  required  that  a tank,  or  reservoir,  be  per- 
fectly water-tight,  cement  is  adopted.  If  wewisli 
to  make  a soft,  porous  brick,  used  in  an  external 
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wnll,  impervious  to  moisture,  we  cover  it  with 
cement.  In  fact,  its  frequent  use  for  liydraulic 
])Ui-poR08  ut  once  stamps  cement  as  n material 
ospeciiilly  ada])te(l  for  all  purposes  wliere  it  is 
desirable  to  exclude  the  penetrative  action  of 
u’ater. 

It  is,  without  doubt,  highly  important  that  the 
inntei'iiils  used  in  a flat  roof  of  this  construction 
should  be  the  best  of  their  Idiul.  The  tiles  ought 
to  be  hard-burnt,  and  true  on  the  surface.  Port- 
land cement  is  the  best  for  bedding  the  tiles,  and 
should  he  tested,  ns  sometimes,  if  confined,  it 
will  The  sand  should  be  sharp,  and 

washed,  and  mixed  with  the  cement  in  equal  pro- 
portions j and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  layer 
between  each  course  of  tiles  bo  more  than  sufficient 
to  thoroughly  flush  the  worh,  so  as  not  to  leave 
any  interstices. 

'Wlierc  small  surfaces  only  have  to  bo  covered, 
it  is  best  to  avoid  timber,  and  to  lay  the  tiles  with 
II  slight  curve  on  rough  centcringj  but,  where  a 
large  building  is  roofed  in  tills  manner,  timber  is 
necessary.  In  such  cases  the  scantlings  sbould 
be  as  slight  as  possible,  care  being  taken  to  sup- 
port the  same  until  the  work  has  set,  when,  if 
jiroperly  done,  there  is  no  fear  of  deflection.  It  is 
desirable,  in  laying  the  tiles  on  the  timber,  that 
tlie  laths, or  reeds,  on  which  they  are  placed,  should 
not  he  secured  to  the  joists,  so  that,  if  the  timbers 
shrink,  the  tiles  would  nut  then  bo  disturbed. 
An  arrangement  of  slight  wire-work  would, 
perhnps,  be  a good  substitute  for  laths  or  other 
niuterud.  I do  not  recommend  that  the  last 
course  of  tiles  be  rendered  with  cement ; but,  if 
they  are  of  a porous  quality,  a coating  of  tar  and 
oil  will  fill  the  pores,  and  tend  to  resist  the  action 
of  the  frost,  A thoroughly  hard-burnt  tile  will 
render  this  precaution  unnecessary. 

1 will  now  reply  to  the  several  points  raised  by 
your  correspondent. 

First, — C.  1).  S.”  can  scarcely  have  understood 
the  construction  of  these  root's,  or  he  would  not 
have  alluded  to  a “leak  in  the  joints.”  In  the 
three  or  four  courses  of  tiles  used  each  joint  of  the 
underlying  tile  is  covered  by  that  immediately 
over  it;  and,  the  whole  being  thoroughly  flushed 
with  cement,  a leak  could  only  arise  from  a crack 
through  the  entire  thickness.  A crack  in  any 
material,  whether  load  or  slate,  will  let  the 
water  through ; and  I do  not  claim  exemption 
for  this  mode  of  covering  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

Second, — One  outlet  being,  in  most  instances, 
sufficient,  as  the  flat  can  be  laid  with  a fall  to  any 
given  point,  and  one  large  stack  pipe  only  being, 
therefore,  requisite,  there  is  much  less  chance  of 
stoppage  than  with  ordinary  roofs,  where  sei'^eral 
are  necessary,  Jly  plan  is  to  Lave  a slightly 
raised  parapet  all  round,  and  a cement  lip  at  the 
outlet  to  the  head  of  the  stack  pipe;  and,  as  the 
tiles  are  laid  over  the  walls  before  the  parapet  is 
fixed,  it  tends  to  keep  the  walls  rfry  instead  of 
damp. 

'ihird, — I am  not  aware  that  in  this  country 
roofs  are  used  as  a promenade;  but  of  this  I am 
satisfied,— that  a roof  such  as  I have  described 
will  bear  a test  of  this  kind  equally  with  any 
other  material ; and  as  for  snow  or  other  nccutmi- 
lation,  the  evenness  of  Its  surface  would  facilitate 
the  removal  of  sueh  with  far  greater  ease  than  is 
usual. 

Fourth, — Tlicre  is  no  reason  whatever  why  a 
roof  of  this  kind  should  not  project  beyond  the 
face  of  the  external  walls:  the  joists  can  be  coti- 
tinued  over  2 or  3 feet,  if  necessary,  and  corbels 
of  wood,  bvicb,  or  stone,  to  suit  such  projections, 
be  introduced  with  effect:  in  fact,  the  covei'iug 
forms  a most  efficient  coping. 

Lastly, — Whether  fiat  roofs  are  “intensely 
ugly”  or  not  is  a matter  of  taste.  I admit  that 
the  elevation  shown  in  a previous  number  of  the 
Hailder  was  a rer^  plain  affair;  but,  as  the  object 
sought  was  economy,  simplicity  was  necessary. 
If,  however,  “ C.  D.  S,”  will  call  at  21,  Exeter 
liail,  he  can  see  some  other  drawings,  which  will 
satisfy  him  that,  by  an  inexpensive  an'augement 
of  brickwork  for  paiupet  and  cornice,  a very  fair 
effect  can  be  produced;  and  that  flat  roofs  are 
incapable  of  being  treated  with  ii  variety  of  pleas- 
ing forms  and  arrangement  is  a fact  I have  yet 
to  learn. 

A good  foundation  for  any  building  is  of  course 
most  desirable ; and,  with  such,  1 am  convinced 
that,  it  tiles  equal  to  those  made  in  Staffordshire 
are  used,  aud  good  cement,  a roof  of  such  mate- 
rials would  constitute  a substantial,  durable,  and 
perfectly  watertight  covering. 

1 have^  adopted  it  in  several  instances,  with  a 
most  satisfactory  result,  aud  shall  be  happy  to 
afibrd  any  additional  information,  if  required. 

N,  E.  SXE'V'EXS. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR 

IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
LAROURING  CLASSES. 

SiH : — Various  references  have  been  made  in 
the  Builder  to  the  low  rate  of  mortality  in  model 
lodging-houses.  Allow  me  to  say  it  would  be  very 
surprising  if  it  were  not  low,  for  the  fact  is,  that 
we  are  not  allowed  to  die  upon  the  premises.  As 
soon  as  a lodger  Is  afflicted  with  mortal  illness,  he 
is  removed  to  die  either  in  the  workhouso  or  the 
hospital.  In  the  report  lately  published  by  the 
Press  of  lodging-houses  belonging  to  the  society 
of  which  the  Earl  of  Sliaftesbury  is  the  head,  this 
house  (George-street)  was  set  down  as  having  no 
deaths  during  tlie  previous  year.  Sir,  the  trutli 
is  that  three  men  were  taken  out  during  that  year 
whom  it  had  pleased  God  to  afflict  with  sickness 
unto  death ; two  of  them  to  St.  Giles’s  workhouse : 
one  lingered  a few  weeks,  the  other  a few  days: 
the  third  was  taken  to  the  hospital  and  died  the 
same  day.  Another  reason  I think  is  the  migra- 
tory manner  in  which  the  lodgers  come  and  go  : 
it  w’oukl  (1  think)  very  much  surprise  you  to 
know  the  many  changes  there  are  in  the  course  of 
a few  months.  Statistics  ai’e  powerful  for  good  or 
evil:  every  fact  should  be  known;  so  that,  when 
the  figures  are  published,  the  public  might  be 
confident  they  were  the  very  truth : if  they 
ate  not  true  the  calculations  made  from  them 
must  be  deceitful  also.  It  is  not  an  untruth  to 
siiy  that  these  men  did  not  die  in  the  house;  but, 
if  not  an  untruth,  it  is  a suppression  of  facts,  and 
Jesuitical  in  the  extreme. 

I myself,  and  I am  sure  ray  class,  appreciate 
the  efforts  made  by  iulluentuil  persons  to  better 
our  condition;  but,  if  they  want  the  work  well 
done,  they  must  keep  a strict  watch  over  their 
servants;  as,  if  they  are  not  looked  after,  the 
management  of  these  houses  becomes  very  lux,  and 
the  coiiiforts  and  health  of  the  inmates  are  injured 
in  consequence. 

A LoDOKR  OE  BOilE  STANDING. 

Oeorge-st,  Lodghig-housc,  Aug.  Wi,  1860. 

***  We  print  this  letter  with  no  desire  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  efforts  of  the  Society  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes, 
but  simply  that  truth  may  bo  elicited.  Wc  take 
the  opportunity,  moreover,  to  make  an  observation 
in  connection  with  tlie  society.  We  are  informed 
that  some  of  its  officials  have  desired  to  make  it 
known  that  they  did  not  approve  of  an  account 
which  was  given  in  our  pages  recently  of  a visit 
to  the  houses  belonging  to  the  society,  and  were 
surprised  that  we  should  have  permitted  the 
appearance  of  a letter  from  one  of  the  tenants  who 
was  dissatisfied.  I’or  many  years,  with  pains  and 
much  personal  exertion,  we  have  advocated  and 
advanced  the  objects  which  the  society  are  sup- 
posed to  have  in  view,  and  have  uniformly  sup- 
ported and  applauded  the  doings  of  the  society 
itself.  Oil  the  occasion  in  question  wc  sent  a 
trustworthy  person  to  report  to  us,  and  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  good  faith.  We  must  here, 
however,  at  once  say  that  we  care  nothing  what- 
ever for  the  society : whether  or  not  its  officials 
are  pleased  with  the  course  we  adopt  gives  us  no 
concern.  It  is  the  cause  we  have  ut  heart,  not  the 
society;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  have  been 
too  easily  satisfied  with  their  doings,  That  there 
have  been  tergiversation  and  misappropriations  on 
the  part  of  officials  is  notorious ; and  it  Is  quite 
possible  that,  if  we  should  be  led  to  inquire  fully 
into  the  management,  and  to  state  the  precise  re- 
sults, they  might  have  less  reason  to  be  satisfied 
than  they  now  are. 


THE  WEDGWOOD  MEMORIAL  COMPE- 
TITION,  BURSLEM. 

Si  a, — By  the  award  of  the  committee  for  the  above 
building  we  find  the  second  premium  is  given  to  a design, 
" I’ro  biino  Publico,"  placed  No.  4 in  the  report  by  the 
architects  selected  to  assist  the  committee  in  their  deci- 
sion, while  ours,  " Jus  suiira  Ui»i,”  returned  os  No.  2 in 
the  same  report,  is  placed  as  No,  3 by  the  same  committee. 

We  contend,  in  lace  of  the  report,  that  the  .second  pre- 
mium is  honestly  due  to  us,  and,  as  we  only  know  the 
result  by  a communication  in  your  columns,  we  ask 
td  the  committee,  through  you,  why  it  was  that  the 
selection  of  "Pro  bono  Publico"  for  this  preraium  was 
made  ? 

Without  further  calling  into  question  the  decision  of 
the  committee,  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  it  is 
siiigularthebestdesign  should,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
as  ill  this  one,  emanate  irom  a " local " man. 

WSOGINOTO.V,  BliN.N’ETr,  & MOhRIS. 


Appointment  of  Assistant  Sueveyor,  Wol- 
TEKiiAMPTON. — The  General  Purposes  Comniittec 
have  appointed  Mr.  John  Wakeford,  of  Brighton, 
as  assistant  surveyor,  and  to  assist  the  borough 
surveyor  in  exatuiniiig  and  making  plans  of  the 
existing  sewerage.  There  were  thirty-three  can- 
didates for  the  office. 


[Aug.  11,  1860. 


THE  “ BUILDER’S  ” LAW  NOTES.  ] 

Payment  of  Bills,  ^'c. — By  an  Act  passed  this  |l 
session,  whenever  any  bill  of  exchange,  draft,  or  }( 
order.  Laving  thereon  an  adhesive  stamp,  shall  be  \ < 
presented  for  payment,  the  person  to  whom  the 
same  shall  be  presented  shall,  upon  paying  the  ii 
same,  write,  or  impress  on  the  stamp  the  word  fi 
“paid.”  In  default  there  is  a penalty  of  20^. — 

The  Stamp  Act  0/I86O. 

Penalty  on  late  Stamping, — By  the  same  Act  i; 
the  penalty  on  stamping  afeor  the  proper  time,  an  K 
agreement  subject  to  a sixpenny  stump  duty,  is  to  p 
be  only  1^,,  if  the  subject  matter  be  under  the  [■) 
value  of  20/. 

Minerals. — The  owner  of  the  surface  of  land  is  fi 
entitled  to  nil  below  it,  and  those  who  \> 
claim  property  in  the  minerals,  must  show  some  !ii 
grant  or  conveyance  by  the  owner  of  the  land,  or  n 
by  his  ancestors,  or  by  the  Crown.  The  rights  of  k 
the  grantee  depend  on  the  terms  of  the  deed,  but  )i 
prima  fade,  if  the  minerals  are  to  be  enjoyed,  it  Ii 
will  be  presumed  that  a power  to  get  at  them  has  U 
also  been  granted  as  a necessary  incident. — Bow-  •; 
hotham  v.  Wilson, 

Policy  of  Assurance. — An  ironmonger  insured  h 
bis  life  as  “ J.  F.  esq.  of  S.  Hall  ” (giving  full  name  y 
and  residence),  omitting  to  state  that  he  was  an  n 
ironmonger.  It  h;\B  been  held  not  to  be  such  a g 
misrepresentation  or  concealment  as  would  render  11 
the  policy  void. — Perrins  v.  Marine  and  General  h 
Travellers'  Insurance  Company.  \ 

Dividends. — Stamp  Duty,  — A correspondence  Sr 

has  lately  taken  place  between  the  Board  of  |i 
Inland  Revenue  and  the  London  and  Westminster  ^ 

Bank,  by  which  a point  is  settled  respecting  ^ 

which  some  doubt  existed  in  the  mercantile  y 

world.  The  question  was  whether  a person  autho-  •< 
rized  by  a shareholder  to  receive  his  dividends  at  |i 

the  bank,  should  be  the  holder  of  a power  of  |< 

attorney,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  such  a t 

document  is  not  necessary,  but  that  a draft  on  If 
demand,  with  a penny  stamp,  is  sufficient. 

liailway  Company. — Coals. — It  has  lately  been  )i 
decided  by  Vice-Chancellor  Kindevoley,  that  ji 
trading  in  coal  is  not  within  the  powers  of  a rail-  |1 

way  company,  and  an  injunction  was  issued  to  re-  <1 

strain  a company  from  such  trading  as  being  k 

illegal  in  itself^  and  also  contrary  to  public  policy,  n 

— Attorney- General  Y.  The  Great  Northerit  Bail-  1 
U'ay  Company.  I 

Waiemvorhs. — Bating.  — A waterworks  com-  a 
pauy  obtained  water  in  a certain  parish,  and  con-  |l 
veyed  it  by  mains  and  aqueducts  through  several  ti 
parishes,  but  sold  it  only  in  the  last  of  these  L 

parishes.  It  has  been  held  that  it  is  not  a correct  h 

principle  of  rating  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  > 

apparatus,  and  to  divide  it  between  the  several  |j 
parishes  through  which  the  water  is  cariied,  be-  [i 
cause  the  value  of  the  occupied  land  may  differ  t 
very  much.  The  point  was  not  decided  as  to  V 
which  parish  should  make  the  rate. — Putney  g 
Parish  Y.  The  Chelsea  Watenvorks  Company,  1 


RECENT  PATENTS.* 

Screw  Wrenches.  — J.  Ferralee,  Stroud,  ,1 
Gloucestershire.  Dated  20th  December,  1859.  li 
The  moveable  jaw  is  made  to  slide  freely  on  the  {1 
bar  or  stem  of  the  handle,  and  it  is  fixed  to  or  ): 
retained  at  any  part  thereof  by  means  of  a sliding  G 
wedge,  which  is  introduced  between  the  back  of  f 
the  bar  or  stem  and  the  sUdiug-jaw.  Tlie  wedge  \ 
is  carried  by  a strap  from  a sliding-piece,  which  tl 
slides  readily  on  the  bar  or  stem,  aud  the  sliding- 
piece  can  be  moved  to  and  fro  thereon  by  means  f 
of  a worm  or  screw  carried  by  the  slidiug-piece, 
taking  into  a toothed  rack  formed  on  the  bar  or  j 
stem.  The  screw  or  worm  may  bo  so  mounted  on  t; 
the  sliding-piece  that  it  may  be  readily  thrown  in  p 
and  out  of  gear  with  the  worm,  so  as  to  be  able  |i 
to  adjust  the  screw-wrench  or  spanner  with  greater'  }i 
rapidity. 

Water-traps,  and  the  Appaeatcts  employed  1 
IN  THE  Manufacture  of  them. — J.  H.  Johnson,  ( 
Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  Loudon.  A Communication. 
Dated  20th  December,  1859.  According  to  the  I 
ordinary  mode  of  making  water-traps,  two  bent  J 
pipes  are  soldered  together,  and  are  conseqtiently  j 
found  to  be  very  liable  to  break  at  the  seam  by  i 
reason  of  the  tin  being  eaten  out  of  the  solder  by 
the  action  of  acid,  and  also  by  reason  of  the 
straining  of  the  traps  from  the  settling  of  build- 
ings, such  traps  being  found  to  be  generally  i 
thinnest  at  the  bends,  where,  in  reality,  the  most  \ 
strength  is  required.  In  constructing  water-  i 
traps  according  to  this  invention,  these  objections 
are  completely  obviated,  as  the  entire  trap  or  \ 
bend  is  cast  in  one  piece ; but,  as  a difficulty  i 
would  occur  in  withdrawing  the  core,  it  is  pro- 

• From  the  Engineer, 


THE  BUILDER. 
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posed  to  employ  a core  of  a peculiar  coustructiou, 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  main  features  of  this 
invention.  This  improved  core  is  made  of  metal, 
and  consists  of  segments  of  the  bend  put  together 
separately  upon  a series  of  square  blocks  joined 
together  by  links,  the  segments  fitting  into  dove- 
tails on  the  actual  surfaces  of  the  blocks,  in  such 
a manner  that  they  will  form  a curved  metal  core 
of  a round  section,  the  end  and  lateral  joints  of 
the  component  parts  being  sufficiently  close  to 
ensure  a smooth  surface  in  the  pipe  or  trap.  A 
hollow  cylinder  is  screwed  on  to  the  end  of  the 
bend,  on  which  cylinder  is  shrunk  a ring,  which 
fits  a shoulder  in  the  end  of  the  core,  and  pre.?ses 
them  against  the  screwed  cylinder,  which  thus 
holds  the  core  lirraly.  The  cylinder,  with  the 
bent  core  screwed  on,  is  placed  in  the  mould,  and 
by  drawing  the  other  half  of  the  core  (for  the  re- 
verse bend)  tightly  against  it  all  the  end  joints 
will  be  closed,  whilst  the  dovetails,  if  properly 
fitted,  will  hold  the  longitudinal  joints  tight.  The 
metal  is  now  poured  in  so  as  to  completely  enclose 
the  core,  and  when  sufficiently  cool  the  core  is 
withdrawn  by  first  unscrewing  the  cylinders  and 
removing  them,  then  inserting  a sheet-metal  pipe 
in  the  trap  to  bold  the  segments  of  the  core  in 
them  places,  whilst  the  plugs  are  withdrawn  by 
means  of  a hook,  leaving  the  segments  inside, 
which  latter  are  easily  removed  individually^ 
leaving  the  cast  metal  trap  clear. 

ScnEW-CtJTTiNO  Machines.  — R.  S.  Barloic, 
Manchester.  A Communication.  Dated  2-lth 
December,  1859. — This  invention  consists,  fir.st,  in 
an  improved  combination  and  arrangement  of 
levers,  rods,  stop."!,  and  springs  with  the  holding 
head  of  a screw-cutting  machine,  for  the  purposes 
of  opening  and  closing  the  cutting  dies;  secondly, 
in  an  improved  chuck  for  screw-cutting  machines, 
the  improvements  consisting  in  furnishing  the  in- 
side of  a ring  with  a recess  and  cams,  and  the  out- 
side with  a spring-catch,  levor-c.am,  and  locking- 
stud,  the  said  ring  being  used  in  combination  with 
a die,  box,  cap,  movable  stud,  and  an  eccentric 
lever,  which  is  placed  on  the  face-plate  of  the  run- 
ning head  of  the  -screw-cutting  machine. 

Cushioning  Railway  Chairs,  Pillars,  PrrES, 
Girders,  &c. — T.  Truss,  Darlirigton,  Durham. 
Dated  27th  December,  1859. — The  patentee  claims 
the  filling  or  otherwise  coating  of  animal  or  vege- 
table fibres  with  alk.alines,  cold  and  hot  grease, 
pitch,  tar,  or  other  greasy  substances,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  same  for  p.ackiiig  or  cushioning  for 
railway  chairs,  pillars,  girders,  engines,  and  other 
machines  and  pipe-joints,  lie  also  claims  the  ap- 
plication of  animal  or  vegetable  fibres  not  coated 
or  otherwise  filled  with  alkalines  for  packing  or 
cushioning  for  railway  chairs,  pillars,  girders, 
engines,  and  other  machines. 

Preparing  Yarn  foe  Subiiarine  Telegraph 
Cables. — L.  S.  Magnus,  Adelaide-place,  London- 
bridge,  and  W.  SinnoeJe,  Brompton,  Kent. 
Dated  28Lli  December,  1859. — This  invention  con- 
sists ill  saturating  yarn,  twine,  cords,  and  strands 
of  hemp  or  other  fibrous  material,  with  a compo- 
sition consisting  of  India-rubber,  gutta-percha, 
vegetable  or  other  wax,  resin,  pitch,  with  or  with- 
out other  matters. 


goolis 

Catalogue  of  the  Worhs  of  Art  forming  the  Col- 
lection of  Matthew  Uzietli,  Esq.,  Hanover 
Lodge,  Eegent's-parlc-  By  J.  C.  Ilobinson, 
F.S.A.,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
Florence.  Privately  printed. 

If  all  the  treasures  of  art  and  vertit  to  be  found 
in  the  United  Kingdom  were  gathered  together, 
they  would  form  a whole  that  would  astonish  the 
world.  When  a portion  only  was  sent  to  Man- 
chester the  eyes  of  cultivated  men  from  abroad, 
who  knew  Eomething  of  their  own  and  our  public 
collections  but  nothing  of  the  interiors  of  our 
houses,  were  opened;  but  even  this  gathering  gave 
no  idea  of  the  multitude  of  scattered  valuables 
that  exist  in  Great  Britain  in  small  collections  and 
our  old  country  residences.  Wonderful  men  were 
those  artists  and  art-workmen  of  old, — workers 
with  the  pencil,  the  chisel,  and  the  burin;  ena- 
mellers,  potters,  chasers,  jewellers,  die-sinkers,  and 
inlayers,  still  putting  to  shame  the  art-workmen 
of  these  nevertheless  great  days, — these  days  of 
genor.il  knowledge  and  scientific  discovery, — these 
days  of  steam,  electricity,  and  photography! 

Mr.  Uzielli’s  collection,  of  which  Mr.  J.  C. 
Robiuson  has  prepared  an  elegant  catalogue,  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  great  excellence.  Some  of  the 
gems  of  it  are  known  to  the  public  through  the 


liberality  of  the  owner,  who  has  at  dillorent  times 
sent  them  to  the  Brompton  Museum,  as,  for  ex- 
ample— not  to  mention  smaller  and  more  ancient 
works — Henri  Ley’s  remarkable  picture,  " Maiy 
of  Burgundy  giving  Alms  to  the  Poor,”  and  Gib- 
sou’s  “\enus,”  both  commissioned  by  the  owner 
from  the  artists, 

By  the  way,  if  we  arc  not  misinformed,  the 
same  sculptor’s  more  elaborately  coloured  “Venus,” 
concerning  which  so  much  has  been  said,  is  now 
in  the  English  Custom-house,  and  will  shortly  be 
visible  in  this  country. 

In  the  catalogue  before  us  Mr.  Robinson  de- 
scribes 1,026  specimens,  including  a large  number 
of  engraved  stones.  The  headings  comprise,  be- 
sides, glass  ware,  Venetian  and  antique;  Majolica, 
pottery,  enamels,  antique  and  cinque-cento  jew- 
ellery, vases,  bronzes,  pictures,  Ac.  Ac.;  and  to 
each  are  prefixed  introductory  observations.  As 
an  example,  we  take  some  of  his  remarks  on 

Majolica  IT'ares. 

“ With  respect  to  the  composition  and  methods  of 
fabrication  of  the  Mnjolica  Wares,  the  pdte,  or  body,  is  a 
mere  common  clay  or  terra  cotta,  usually  of  a brownish 
or  yellowish  hue.  When  the  pieces  are  finished  on  the 
wheel,  and  have  taken  their  appointed  shape,  they  are 
first  thoroughly  dried,  and  then  fired  or  burnt  in  the  fur- 
nace; in  this  state,  the  ware  is  technically  called  biscuit 
(biscotlo',.  The  glaze  is  applied  generally  by  immerjion — 
i.e,,  the  substances  composing  it  being  reduced  to  a fine 
powder,  and  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence  of 
cream,  the  piece  to  be  covered  is  dipped  into  this  liquid 
contained  in  a large  vessel.  The  porous  nature  of  the 
biscuit  ware  speedily  causes  the  moisture  to  be  ab.sorbed, 
and  the  g azing  material  then  simply. adheres  to  the  piece 
as  a soft  coating  liable  to  be  removed  by  the  slightest 
touch  ; on  this  surface  the  painting  is  executed,  with  the 
enamel  colour  simply  ground  up  or  diluted  with  water. 
It  is  here  that  the  wonderful  executive  facility  of  the 
Majolica  painter  is  displayed,  as  the  nature  of  the  ground 
requires  the  work  to  be  done  at  once:  the  outlines,  for 
instince,  mii.st  be  drawn  at  a single  stroke,  and  not  a 
touch  can  be  erased,  'fhe  surface  is  so  absorbent  that,  if 
the  point  of  the  brush  charged  with  colour  be  allowed  to 
rc.st  on  it,  fur  even  the  briefest  instant,  an  unsightly  blot 
ensues.  Alter  the  execution  of  the  painting,  the  piece  is 
fired  a .'econd  lime,  being  on  this  occasion  enclosed  in  a 
case  or  “^aggrtr”  of  terra  cotta,  to  protect  it  from  the 
direct  action  of  the  flames.  In  the  furnace,  the  crude 
pulverulent  covering  fuses  into  a glossy  enamel ; whilst 
the  painting,  executed  on  its  surface,  sinking  in  and  be- 
coming indelibly  incorporated  with  it,  assumes  at  once  a 
degree  of  power  and  brilliancy  of  tint  very  different  to  its 
previous  crude,  raw  aspect. 

The  most  remarkable  variety  of  Majolica  is  Iheiridi'cent 
lustre  ware,  which  reflects  metallic  lustrous  tints,  of 
various  colours,  according  to  the  angle  at  which  the  light 
strikes  its  surface.  The  secret  of  the  ruby  lu.stre,  which 
appears  to  have  been  used  principally  at  Gubbio,  was  lost 
even  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Giorgio  Andrcoli,  known 
as  ‘Maestro  Giorgio,’  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
artistic  mnnufactiirtrs  of  the  lustred  wares:  he  lived  be- 
tween 147U  f?)  and  1552  (■).  The  oldest  date  as  yet  noticed 
on  any  piece  of  Majolica  is  1475.” 

In  bis  notice  of  Gems  the  author  alludes  to  the 
great  caution  now  required  in  judging  of  the 
autlienticity  of  such  woiks,  and  gives  these  general 
rules,  which  may  assist  in  judging  of 

The  Genuineness  (i.  e.,  the  Antiquity')  of  an 
Engraved  Gem. 

“ First,  the  ancient  gem  engraver  seldom  bestowed  bis 
time  and  talent  on  an  inferior  stone  i so  that,  although 
coarse  and  inferior  engravings  are  aometimeK  found  on 
stones  of  fine  quality,  on  the  other  liand  the  highly-finished 
engraving  is  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  on  a bad  stone : the  work 
and  the  stone,  in  short,  were  generally  of  corresponding 
quality.  Secondly,  as  (in  intaglios)  the  ancients  were 
accustomed  to  examine  them  by  transmitted  light, 
homogeneous  and  semi-transparent  stoues  were,  a«  arule, 
preferred  to  cloudy  and  mottled  ones,  especially  for  deli- 
cate works.  The  back  of  the  stone  was,  in  all  cases, 
carefully  levelled  and  highly  polished  j and,  as  a rule,  the 
engraving  itself  is  nearly  always  highly  polished;— a 
degree  of  finish,  which,  on  account  of  the  great  extra 
labour  it  involves,  is  seldom  bestowed  on  modern  works. 
Any  supposed  antique  intaglio  of  highly-flnished  work,  if 
not  polished  in  the  ” iiicavo,”  or  hollows,  of  the  design, 
should  be  looked  on  with  great  suspicion,  and  is,  most 
probably,  a forgery. 

Ill  cameos,  the  field,  or  ground,  of  the  work  is  generally 
highly  polished,  whilst  the  flesh,  or  nude  figure,  is  olten 
lett  mat : the  drapery  and  accessories  are  often,  however, 
polished.  The  field,  or  ground,  selaom  shows  much 
margin  beyond  the  subject ; and.  when  the  design  is  small 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  polished  background,  it  is, 
as  a general  rule,  an  indication  of  recent  origin.  If  there 
is  any  signature  or  inscription  on  the  stone,  it  should  be 
in  relief  or  cameo,  like  the  rest  of  the  design : inscribed 
characters  are  scarcely  ever  incised,  or  cut  in,  on  ancient 
cameos.  It  is  important  to  observe  the  material,  or 
peculiar  stone,  employed  in  cameos,  certain  varieties  of 
stones  being  almost  a suffleient  guarantee  of  the  antiquity 
of  a work,  whilst  others  are  as  equally  indicative  of  a 
modern  origin ; experience  only  can,  however,  inform  the 
observer  on  this  point ; but,  alter  all,  the  study  and 
observance  of  the  art  displayed  in  the  work  itself  is  the 
surest  guide.  The  connoisseur,  imbued  with  a true  feel- 
ing for  art,  will  speedily  be  able  to  distinguish,  as  by  a kind 
of  intuition,  the  true  from  the  false ; whilst  many  material 
indications  in  the  styles  and  methods  of  execution  of  a 
work,  to  be  acquired  only  by  minute  observation,  come  in 
aid  of  his  judgment.” 

The  examination  of  a collection  such  as  is  here 
catalogued  is  not  very  flattering  to  our  art- 
progress.  Reflected  on  rightly,  indeed,  and  com- 
pared fairly,  the  position  of  several  art-industries 
amongst  us  U lifctlo  other  than  disgraceful. 
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Medallion  Portraits. — We  have  lately  cx- 
aruioed  with  much  pleasure  a number  of  meclulliou 
portraits,  in  low  relief,  executed  by  Mr.  Kuntze, 
of  Newraan-street,  Oxford-street,  a young  German 
sculptor, lately  resident  in  America.  The  ineclallions 
include  portraits  of  Mr.  Hawthorne,  the  author  of 
“ The  Scarlet  Letter ;”  Mr.  Motley  ; Mr.  CropsOy, 
the  American  painter;  Mr.  Bennett,  the  author  of 
“Baby  May;”  and  several  others.  Some  groups 
in  bas-relief,  lately  produced  by  him,  suggest  to 
us  that  Mr.  Kuntze’s  skill  might  he  turned  to 
advantage  in  architectural  works. 

Musical  Taste. — Amongst  the  signs  of  advance- 
ment which  may  be  noticed  is  the  development  of 
a ransical  taste  amongst  the  working  classes 
throughout  the  couutry.  In  Northumberland  and 
Durham  bands  for  the  practice  of  instrumental 
music  htve  been  formed  by  the  colliers  in  connec- 
tion with  numerous  large  works,  aud  instead  of 
cockfightiijg  and  other  brutal  sports,  contests  of 
musical  skill,  or  meetings  on  a large  scale  for 
harmonious  purposes,  are  common  on  holidays.  In 
other  districts,  in  the  Potteries  and  several  great 
manufactories  in  the  metropolis,  bands  have  been 
formed.  This  leads  to  good  results,  and  aflbrds  a 
degree  of  intellectual  amusement  which  has  a 
humanizing  effect.  At  the  Caledonian  Institution, 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  elsewhere,  are  trained 
companies  of  juvenile  musicians,  from  which  have 
been  picked  many  able  performers.  The  gathering 
lately  at  the  Crystal  Palace  gave  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  movement  amongst  the  intelligent 
working  classes.  In  public  g.arilens,  in  the  suburbs 
of  London,  music  is  made  a chief  source  of  attrac- 
tion, and  the  best  music  is  brought  within  the 
reach  of  all. — A.  B. 

Builders’  Hoists. — Sir,  If  I may  presume  to 
claim  the  remarks  on  “Builders’  and  Coiitractors’ 
Hoists,”  which  I find  at  page  495  of  the  Builder, 
as  intended  for  my  new  hod-lifts,  Ac.,  I can  but 
feel  greatly  obliged  by  your  kind  recognition. 
The  application  of  water-pressure  (ouggested  by 
yon)  might,  I think,  ho  carried  out  with  advan- 
tage in  some  large  contracts,  but  in  the  generality 
of  small  contracts  perhaps  it  would  not  be  quite  so 
applicable.  There  is  a qn.arter-size  model  in  tlic 
Museum  of  Construction,  South  Kensington,  and 
I am  invited  to  exlilbit  a model  of  our  " waved 
wheel,”  12  feet  diameter.  I beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  novel  form  of  wheel,  and  its 
general  applicability  for  hoistiug-machinee,  for 
mining,  and  especially  for  paying  out  long  lines  of 
electric  cables,  ns  a single  wheel  could  be  made  to 
pay  oul  a cable  with  the  least  possible  strain,  aud 
at  any  speed. — Geo.  Johnson. 

White’s  Patent  Air-purifying  Ventila- 
tors.— These  ventilators  are  well  spoken  of  by 
Dr.  James  Copeland,  Professor  Gardiner,  of  the 
Royal  Naval  College,  and  others.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  being  “ portable  or  fixed,  and  of  various 
forms  and  capacities,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
purified,  medicated,  perfumed,  warmed,  or  cooled 
air,  for  sanitary  and  otlier  uses,  in  public  and  pri- 
vate rooms,  sliipp,  mines,  hospitals,  sick-rooms, 
workshops,  manufactories,  sewers,  chimney-shafts, 
Ac.;  for  prov’entiiig  the  injury  of  clothing,  furni- 
ture, pictures,  Ac.,  in  houses,  and  goods  in  shops, 
by  cleansing  the  air  of  such  places  ; and  they  arc 
recommended  for  cooling  the  air  in  India.” 
The  air  to  be  purified  is  brought  into  contact  with 
water  by  the  action  of  the  fan  of  the  ventilator, 
water  being  well  known  to  be  capable  of  purify- 
ing air  brought  in  contact  with  it.  A large 
amount  of  organic  matter,  of  miasma,  and  of 
malaria,  is  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  lime  water 
may  be  used,  and  disinfectants  such  as  the  chloride 
of  lime,  Sir  W.  Burnett’s,  Coiidy’s,  or  Macdou- 
gill’s  disinfecting  fluids  may  also  be  mixed  with 
the  water  when  it  is  expedient  to  use  only  a small 
quantity  of  water.  The  air  may  also  be  impreg- 
nated with  medicine,  perfumes,  or  tlie  components 
of  sea  water,  by  the  addition  of  the  substances 
respectively  necessary  to  the  water  used;  and  the 
temperature  of  the  uir  is  regulated  by  that  of  the 
water.  The  ventilators  assume  various  forms, 
such  as  the  band  ventilator,  which  is  a small  fan 
ventilator  moved  by  hand,  and  ad«pted  for  occa- 
sional use  in  a sick  room,  to  supply  pure  air,  and 
to  prevent  contagion;  or  the  water-force  ventila- 
tor, which  is  to  be  connected  with  a vessel  of 
water  at  the  distance  of  4 feet  at  least  above  it, 
and  means  provided  for  carrying  ofl'  the  waste 
water  from  it : this  fan  is  moved  by  the  force  of 
the  water  issuing  from  a Barker’s  mill,  and  the 
air  is  purified  by  the  same : a modified  form  of 
this  ventilator  is  recommended  to  arrest  and  carry 
down  the  solid  particles  of  smoke  in  flues,  and  to 
ventilate  sewers,  and  arrest  the  impurities  which 
arise  from  them. 
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— Ab  the  annual  meeting  of  tlic  Stirling 
(ras  Conii)any,  a dividend  of  8 per  cent,  was 

dccliircd. Gas  is  being  made  in  Copenhagen 

from  a sort  of  peat,  wliicli  is  reported  to  pro- 
duce a light  whiter  and  stronger  in  llamc  than 
coal  gas. 

DEODORiziNa  Sewage. — Wo  hear  that  a com- 
pany is  being  formed  in  Jlanchester,  with  a capital 
of  20,000/ , to  work  a chemical  and  mechanical 
process,  patented  in  England,  France,  and  Helgium, 
i)y  Jlr.  B.  Standen,  of  Salford,  for  deodorizing  and 
concentrating  town  sewage,  with  the  view  of  en- 
abling towns  to  sell  their  manure  at  a profit, 
instead  of  (including  collection)  ab  a loss.  It  is 
stilted  that  the  plan  has  been  iu  operation  for  the 
last  nine  months  iu  the  manufacturing  township 
of  Hyde. 

The  Inventor  of  Vur.CANi/.Et)  Indiarubder. 
The  Wcio  York  Tribune  records  the  death,  in  that 
city,  on  the  lat  instant,  of  Mr.  Charles  Goodyear, 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  vulcanising  indiarnbber, 
Mr.  Goodyear  was  born  in  New  Haven,  December 
21),  1800.  The  disease  which  terminated  his  life 
luid  its  origin  in  the  severe  and  long-contimicd 
privations  and  anxieties  which  he  suffered,  and 
struggles  which  he  made,  in  order  to  perfect  and 
introduce  into  public  use  the  invention  of  vulcani- 
sation, to  which  his  whole  life  since  1839,  the  date  ' 
of  the  discovery,  has  been  devoted. 

Antiquitt  of  Stencil. — In  the  *'  Philoso)diical ' 
Transactions  ” for  1738  we  read  that  Procopius,  in 
Ids  “ Ilistoriie  Arcana,”  says,  the  Emperor 
.lustinins,  not  being  able  to  write  his  name,  bad 
a thin,  smooth  piece  of  board,  through  which  were 
cut  holes  in  the  form  of  the  four  letters  J V S T, 
which,  laid  on  the  paper,  served  to  direct  the  point 
of  lii.s  pen ; his  hand  was  guided  by  another. 
Possibly,  this  way  likewise  has  given  the  hint  to 
tlic  first  of  our  card-makers,  who  paint  their  cards 
in  the  same  manner,  by  plates  of  pewter  or  copper, 
or  only  pasteboard,  with  slits  in  them  in  forms  of 
the  figures  that  are  to  be  painted  on  the  cards. 
Such  is  the  art  of  stencil,  which  has  been  applied, 
in  our  time,  to  decorating  the  walls  of  rooms,  as 
well  ns  to  the  marking  of  linen. — -Timls's  Curi- 
osities of  Science. 

Stattes. — Wc  mentioned  that  the  Sturge 
Statue  Committee  had  decided  upon  requesting 
throe  sculptors  to  send  in  designs  or  models  for 
the  statue  and  fountain  to  be  erected  as  a memo- 
rial of  the  late  Jlr.  Joseph  Sturge.  The  three 
gentlemen  selected  are, — Mr.  Peter  Hollins,  Mr. 

John  Thomas,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Stephens. The 

clay  model  of  the  proposed  statue,  at  Glasgow,  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Liimsden,  in 
the  studio  of  Mr.  Mossman,  will  probably  be 
despatched  to  London  during  August,  to  be  here 
executed  in  bronze.  The  figure  appears  with  a 
loose  overcoat.  The  statue  is  8 feet  in  height, 
and  is  intended  to  be  placed  on  a pedestal  of 
12  feet.  It  is  to  be  erected  on  the  esplanade  in 
front  of  the  infirmary,  of  which  institution  he  was 
treasurer  for  many  years. 

Ludoate  Hill  and  its  Associations. — The 
Belle  Sauvage,  till  very  lately,  afforded  a curious 
specimen  of  tlio  playors’-iim  yard,  where  dramas 
were  enacted  previous  to  the  building  of  the- 
atres with  roofs.  Ludgate-strcct  was  famous 
for  mercers’  shops  in  Stow’s  day,  and  one  of  the 
old  class,  which  has  maintained  its  ground  for 
upwards  of  a century  (Ililditcii’s),  still  remains. 
At  No.  G5,  the  corner  of  St.  Paul’s-churcliyard, 
lived  John  Newberry,  for  whom  Goldsmith  wrote 
“ Goody  Two  Shoes  ” and  a history  of  England. 
At  “the  Dunciad,”  Ludgute-street,  D.  Griffith 
published  the  “ Monthly  Review,”  No.  1,  1719, 
perhaps  the  first  of  our  critical  journals.  Front- 
ing Old  St.  Paul’s,  Digby,  Winter,  Grant, 
and  Bates  were  executed,  January  30,  1606,  for 
their  participation  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  Iu 
1792  WHS  discovered  a barbican,  or  watch-tower, 
near  Ludgate,  forming  part  of  London  wall  in 
1276  (a  fragment  of  it  is  preserved  in  St. 
Martin’s-court,  opposite  the  Old  Bailey);  and  in 
the  same  locality,  iu  1800,  a sepulchral  monu- 
ment was  dug  up.  It  is  dedicated  to  Claudina 
Slartinn,  by  her  husband,  a Roman  soldier.  A 
fragment  of  a statue  of  Hercules  and  a female 
head  were  also  found,  and  are  preserved  at  the 
London  Coffee  House.  At  No.  32,  for  a long 
period,  was  the  famous  establishment  of  Rundell 
A Bridge,  goldsmiths  and  diamond  merchants. 
Flaxman’s  shield  of  Achilles,  in  silver  gilt,  was 
executed  here,  as  was  also  the  imperial  crown  for 
the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  1821.  At  No.  45, 
William  Hone  published  his  “ Everyday  Book  ; ” 
and  it  has  still  some  splendid  shops,  especially 
that  of  the  Evcringtoiis,  so  remarkable  fur  its 
display  of  rich  silks  and  costly  Oriental  shawls.— 
City  Press. 


Brasted. — The  new  national  schools  in  this 
villnge  were  formally  opened  on  the  23rd  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  building,  which 
is  situated  in  the  village,  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  architect  of  the  new  assize  courts  ab 
Manchester,  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Singer,  of 
Westerhnm,  at  a cost,  inclusive  of  site  and  all 
extra  charges,  of  1,200/. 

Hariio\v-on-tue-IIill. — The  foundation-stone 
of  the  new  literary  institution  was  laid  on  Wed- 
nesday lust,  by  the  Rev.  M.  Butler,  hoad-inaster 
of  the  school.  The  style  is  Gothic,  with  red  brick 
facings  and  Bath  stone  doorway,  tracery,  windows, 
and  dressings.  The  building  consists  of  library, 
reading-room  (with  open-timber  roof),  and  apart- 
ments for  keeper.  The  works  are  being  carried 
out  by  Mr.  R.  Chapman,  builder,  at  a cost  of  800/., 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Charles  Laws,  architect. 

CnURCn  Struck  dy  Ligittnino. — During  a 
recent  thunder  storm  a fhi.sh  of  lightning  struck 
the  spire  of  Newark  chui'ch,  and  the  damage  is 
estimated  at  60/.  It  appears  that  the  lightning 
entered  at  the  north-east  side  of  the  steeple, 
injuring  a portion  of  the  stone-work,  and  thereby 
making  an  opening,  which  can  be  seen  from 
the  clock-cbaraber.  This  is  the  third  time  this 
edifice  has  been  struck  within  the  space  of  twenty- 
three  years,  and  still  there  is  no  lightning  con- 
ductor ! 

Hope  for  the  Bald. — “ Will  Warners,”  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,  whose  casta  of  Sliakspcare  are 
known  to  some  of  our  readers,  writes  as  follows, — 
“Some  six  months  ago  I took  a cast  from  the  head 
of  a bald-headed  gentleman.  IMy  material  was 
the  pure  Derbyshire  plaster,  mixed  with  a little 
clay  from  Brosely.  Strange  to  say,  a beautiful 
crop  of  down  has  sprung  up  on  the  gentleman’s 
bald  head,  lie  attributes  it  to  the  cast  being 
taken,  the  results  of  the  material.  If  so,  let  all 
try  it,  and  anyone  can  do  it.  I have  devoted  my 
time  to  casts  many  years,  but  never  have  had  to 
record  so  strange  an  occurrence  as  the  growth  of 
hair  after  the  cast  was  taken.  1 wish  some  of 
your  correspondents  would  state  the  cause,  and 
whether  our  bald-headed  countrymen  might  with 
safety  try  the  experiment.” 

CoMEiNATiONS  OF  WORKMEN. — The  Middlesex 
magistrates  sat  on  Monday  iu  last  week  at  the 
Guildhall,  Westminster,  specially  to  hear  an  ap- 
peal by  John  Goppin  against  a conviction  by  Mr. 
Corrie,  the  magistrate,  for  an  olFence  against  the 
Act  relating  to  combinations  of  workmen.  The 
appellant,  .lohn  Goppin,  was  iu  the  employment 
of  Jlr.  Ancley,  builder  and  joiner,  in  Wbitecross- 
street;  and  he,  with  about  thirty  others,  it  may 
be  recollected,  struck  against  two  men  in  the 
same  employment  who  were  working  under  the 
document.  Being  a member  of  the  Association  of 
Master  Builders,  Mr.  Aneley  brought  the  case  be- 
fore the  executive  committee,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  proceed  against  Goppin,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  magistrate  before  whom  the  case  was  heard, 
upon  the  evidence  that  was  adduced  before  him, 
convicted  and  sentenced  the  appellant  to  a month’s 
imprisonment,  the  Act  not  giving  the  option  of  a 
fine.  The  only  (juestion  raised  on  this  appeal  was, 
not  whether,  in  fact,  but  iu  the  strict  construction 
of  the  clause  under  which  the  conviction  was 
made  (George  IV.,  c.  129,  s.  3),  the  appellant  had 
made  “a  threat.”  The  Court  held  the  conviction 
to  be  good,  and  confirmed  it,  with  costs,  against 
the  appellant,  who  was  then  ordered  to  bo  sent  to 
the  House  of  Correction,  iu  the  terms  of  the 
conviction,  for  one  mouth. 

Paddington  Working  Men’s  Reading- 
Roosis. — Sir, — In  your  impression  of  the  21st 
ult.,  an  article  appeared,  beaded,  “ The  Wants  of 
the  Artisan  in  London,”  wherein  you  very  justly 
alluded  to  the  necessity  of  providing  the  industri- 
ous classes  with  the  means  of  intellectual  im- 
provement. I beg  to  inclose  you  a copy  of  the 
last  report  of  an  institution  established  (now 
upwards  of  three  and  a half  years)  for  the  above 
pnrpo.se,  by  a few  gentlemen  in  Paddington. 
Although  noton  a very  extensive  scale,  still  it  has 
60  fat  succeeded  that  our  numbers  last  wfinter 
were  about  300.  To  publish  this  would  be  more 
than  I could  expect ; still  I wish  you  to  know' 
that  such  an  institution  does  exist ; and  when  our 
report  for  the  present  year  is  printed,  I will  take 
' the  liberty  of  forwarding  you  a copy. — James 
Studrinos,  labrariau. 

***  Various  classes  appear  to  have  been  estab- 
lished. Tlie  library  is  increasing:  lectures  are 
sometimes  given,  and  the  reading-rooms  are  open 
every  evening  but_Sandiij-, — all  for  a subscription 
of  7d.  per  month  of  four  weeks,  or  for  Gs.  4d.  a 
year. 


Halifax. — The  corner  stone  of  a now  chapel  j- 
has  been  laid  at  Ambler  Thorn  for  the  New  Con-  i 
ncction  Methodists  : cost,  about  1,100/.  Mr.  |, 
John  Dcarden,  of  Halifax,  is  the  architect.  ' 

The  Shop  Sun-blind  Nuis.vnce. — At  Ipswich  !• 
this  dangerous  nuisance  seems  to  exist  as  in  li 
London  and  elsewhere;  but  as  a local  cominis-  & 
sioner  of  the  pavements  has  just  received  a serious  k 
l)low  from  one,  the  evil  will  likely  be  remedied.  ^ 
The  particular  blind  with  which  he  had  come  iu  I 
contact  was  not  6 feet  high.  At  a recent  meeting  |i 
of  the  local  commission  the  suQerer  brought  the  |j 
subject  under  consideration.  The  town  clerk  h 
said  the  height  was  laid  dow’ii  by  Act  of  Purlia-  I 
ment  at  8 feet.  After  some  conversation  the  (I 
committee  resolved  that  the  surveyor  immediately  I 
take  steps  in  the  matter  : 7 feet  appeared  to  be  E 
considered  enough,  but  to  this  we  demur,  as  a very  [I 
ordinary  sized  person  walking  along  the  pavement  ^ 
with  an  umbrella  on  a rainy  day  w'ould  still  be  I 
annoyed  by  these  abominable  nuisances,  which  ) 
ought  to  be  clear  of  the  heads,  hats,  and  nmbrellus  j 
of  all  and  sundry  the  lieges.  Wc  only  wish 
some  London  commissioner  of  pavements  had  the 
necessity  of  ridding  us  of  these  detestable  projec- 
tions knocked  into  his  own  skull  for  once  and  away : 
we  should  then  have  some  hope  of  tbc  many 
ollenders  against  the  Uw  being  brought  to  book 
about  them. 

A New  Patent  Fire-Esoape. — Dr.  R.  Gar- 
diner Hill,  of  Inverness  Lodge,  Brentford,  has  re- 
cently introduced  a fire-escape  which  consists  of  a 
rectangular  framing  of  wood,  bound  together  by 
means  of  tie  rods.  The  bottom  part  of  this  frame 
is  formed  of  a lattice-work  of  thin  iron.  One  side 
of  the  frame  is  made  with  a half  door,  to  aftbrd 
facility  for  getting  out  of  the  escape.  The  frame 
is  covered  at  the  bottom  and  ronud  the  sides  with 
non-infiammable  canvas.  A ring  is  securely  fas- 
tened to  the  floor  or  window-sill  of  the  house,  and 
to  this  ring  is  simply  hooked  the  end  of  a chain 
carrying  a block  through  which  the  tackle  of  the 
escape  is  rove.  The  whole  of  the  tackle  and  block 
are  kept  inside  the  frame  when  the  escape  is  not 
in  use,  the  hooking  of  the  block  chain  to  the  ring 
being  the  only  thing  to  be  clone  when  the  escape 
is  required  to  be  brought  into  use.  The  lowering 
rope  is  thrown  to  the  persons  below,  or  the  occu- 
pant of  the  escape  may  lower  himself  by  its  means. 
'I'he  escape  is  then  hauled  up  to  bring  down  other 
persons,  or  for  removing  property  from  the  upper 
part  of  a dwelling.  The  frame  of  the  escape  is 
fitted  with  castors  on  the  inner  side,  and  when  not 
in  use  it  stands  upon  them,  and  is  covered  with  an 
ornamental  cover,  which  converts  the  escapo  into 
a convenient  ottoman.  It  can  be  used  also  as  a 
dressing  table;  for  which  purpose  it  is  placed  on 
its  side,  and  fitted  with  a loose  deal  top  and  muslin 
haugings  in  place  of  the  cushion.  In  this  way  the 
lire-esciipc  may  at  all  times  be  kept  near  the 
window  from  whence  it  would  be  used  if  required. 

Gas  in  the  United  States. — Our  Trans- 
atlantic cousins  arc  still,  in  respect  to  the  price 
and  consumption  of  gas,  much  in  the  same  position 
in  which  this  country  was  when  wc  first  originated 
the  gas  movement,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
, since,  in  the  Builder.  Prices  are  absurdly  high, 
and  the  natural  consequences  are  that  dividends 
are  low,  and  gas  scarce.  As  the  American.  Oas- 
lighb  Journal  of  IGth  ult.  states,  tlicro  are  in 
England  no  less  than  fifteen  gasworks  to  one  even 
iu  the  metropolitan  state  of  New  York.  But  no 
wonder  when  the  high  prices  and  the  low  divi- 
dends are  considered.  Prices  in  the  States  gene- 
rally seem  to  range  from  two  and  three  dollars  up 
to  seven,  eight,  and  even  ten  (!)  per  1,000  cubic 
feet,  and  dividends  from  3 to  5 per  cent,  on  the 
former,  to  none  at  all  on  the  latter.  The  American 
Qasliykt  Journal,  however,  being  convinced  that 
“ there  are  not  less  than  20,000  gasworks  yet  to 
be  built”  in  North  America,  has  the  enlightened 
policy  to  urge  on,  their  chief  constituents,  the 
companies,  our  own  now  fully  confirmed  and 
established  principle  of  lowering  the  price  that 
the  dividends  may  be  raised.  “There  is  no  ques- 
tion,” remarks  the  editor,  “ that  the  lower  the 
cost  at  which  good  gas  is  furnished,  the  greater 
will  be  the  consumption,  and  necessarily  the  i 
greater  the  profits  to  the  raamifacturers.”  And  | 
he  is  of  opinion  that  “this  is  beginning  to  be  ; 
understood  by  the  companies,”  and  “ the  sooner 
it  is  acted  on,”  he  adds,  “the  better  we  are  sure 
it  will  be  for  themselves.”  IMeantime,  a vast 
field  lies  fallow  in  the  States.  Pennsylvania  itself, 
which  owns  more  capital  in  gas  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union,  has  only  48  gasworks  in  its 
63  counties,  for  a population  of  4,000,000.  And 
so  of  other  states  which  are  still  worse  off  for  the 
best  light  in  general  use,  either  with  us  or  with  i 
themselves.  The  number  of  gasworks  iu  36  states  ; 
at  present  is  only  381. 
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Reaping  Machines. — It  is  worthy  of  retaark 
that  at  the  competition  of  reaping-machines  at 
the  imperial  farm,  near  St.  Cloud,  the  three 
foreign  prizes  were  carried  off  by  British  manu- 
facturers. The  prizes  were  1,000  francs  and  a 
gold  medal  for  the  first ; 500  francs  and  a silver 
medal  for  the  second ; and  300  francs  and  a bronze 
medal  for  the  third.  The  competition  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  weather, 
closely  watched  the  operations.  The  j ury  awarded 
the  prizes, — foreign  machines,  first  prize,  to 
Messrs.  Burgess  & Key,  of  London ; second,  to 
Mr.  Cuthbert,  of  Bedale;  and  third,  to  Messrs. 
Cremston,  of  London.  The  large  gold  medal  of 
Honour  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Burgess  & Key. 

The  Statue.5  and  Frescoes  at  Westmin- 
ster Palace. — In  course  of  a discussion  in  the 
Commons  on  the  supply  question  as  to  39,597Z.  for 
works  connected  with  the  Palace,  Mr.  Cowper,  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  stated  that  the  ques- 
tion as  to  a statue  of  Cromwell  did  not  press  for 
a decision,  because  the  proposition  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission  was  that  the  artists  should  begin 
with  the  later  sovereigns,  William  IV,  and 
George  IV.,  and  go  backwards.  Proceeding  in 
that  manner,  at  the  rate  of  two  sovereigns  a year, 
there  would  be  work  to  occupy  them  for  a consi- 
derable time.  The  artists  who  were  to  execute 
these  statues  (for  which  8007,  each  are  to  be 
given)  were  Mr.  Thornycroft  and  Mr.  Theed. 
As  to  the  frescoes,  Mr.  Herbert  was  to  receive 
0,0007.  for  four  pictures  which  he  had  in  hand. 
He  had  already  received  3,5007. ; and,  although 
he  had  executed  very  little  on  the  wall,  he  liad 
given  three  or  four  years  of  intense  labour  to  the 
composition  of  these  works,  and  had  produced 
very  noble  cartoons,  which  were  of  themselves 
worth  all  the  money.  So  again  with  Mr.  Maclise 
who,  though  perhaps  be  had  not  advanced  quite  so 
rapidly  in  his  work  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, had  yet  bestowed  immense  labour  upon  it, 
and  was  executing  paintings  that  would  uphold 
his  reputation,  Mr.  Dyce  might  not  have  devoted 
himself  to  his  work  so  exclusively  as  Mr.  Herbert 
and  Mr.  Maclise,  but  he  also  had  finished  his  car- 
toon, which  was  the  result  of  great  labour  and 
skill.  With  regard  to  the  Tudor  portraits,  they 
might  he  obnoxious  to  those  who  disliked  every- 
thing belonging  to  the  Tudor  period,  but  they  had 
been  copied  very  carefully  from  what  were  called 
Holbein’s  originals,  and  their  production  bad  been 
very  useful  in  forming  a school  of  young  arti.sts, 
whom  it  was  desirable  to  accustom  to  minute  and 
faithful  drawing. 


TENDEKS 

For  a pair  of  villas  at  Isleworth.forMr.  Geo.  Imrie,  jun.  • 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Searle,  architect : — ’ 

Turner  & Sods .^1,369  0 0 

Burchett 1,250  0 0 

Ennor 1,173  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham* l.ess  0 0 

Howlet&  Brown ' 1,055  0 0 

Nias 1,002  10  0 

For  alterations  at  33,  Haymarketj  Mr.  C.  W.  Crocker, 
architect ; — 

Walton jfsas  0 0 

Jaclcson  & Shaw 290  0 0 

Macey  264  0 0 

Turner  & Sons 214  0 0 

For  second  portion  of  proposed  restoration  and  re- 
seating  of  Kimpton  Church,  Herts  ; Mr.  J.  Clarke,  F.S.A., 
diocesan  architect: — 

Kingbam  .£-797  13  0 

Jeeves 745  0 0 

Ktlby 726  0 0 

Warren  & Allen 5/7  17  8 

For  third  portion  of  proposed  restoration  of  Middlewich 
Church,  Cheshire;  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  architect 

Faram /fi.SSd  0 0 

Wilson  & Jones  2,450  0 0 

For  shops,  stores,  Scc.  at  Kidsgrove,  Stoke-upon- Trent, 
for  the  Kidsgrove  Industrial  Co-operative  Society ; Mr. 
Robert  Chapman,  architect,  Newcastle.  Quantities  sup. 
plied  ; — 

Colton  & W'ood  je‘I,S50  0 0 

Bayley l,74i  10  0 

Harley  & Dean 1,{)20  0 0 

Fryer  (accepted) 1,605  0 0 

Palin  1,600  0 « 


For  the  Hartley  Institution,  Southampton  ; Messrs. 
Green  & De  Ville,  architects.  Quantities  taken  out  by 
Messrs.  Strudwick  & Co.,  and  Mr.  Grilten,  of  West- 
minster : — 

Myers jCg.goo  0 0 

Watts y,400  0 0 

Marriott 8,a50  0 0 

Stevens 6,6-7  0 0 

Bull 8,587  0 0 

Gambling  (accepted) 8.450  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions.  Lower  Thames-street,  for 
Messrs.  Symonds,  Shariien,  &Co.;  Mr.  II.  H.  Collins, 
architect 

Picard  & Co jfSSl  0 0 

Macey  318  0 0 

Ashby  Homer 275  0 0 


For  building  a new  chapel  in  Pemberton-street,  Sun- 
derland; Mr.  John  Tillman,  jun.,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

For  the  whole  Work. 

Young  5 2 

Hopper 913  9 5 

Sinclair,  Thompson,  & Young  ..  839  0 0 

Thompson  & Terry gig  0 0 

Peart  & Humble 802  0 0 

D.  & J.  Rauken 725  15  0 

Excaeat'if,  Mason,  and  Bricklayer. 

Younger,  jun 13  3 

Wardropper 5)2  16  9i 

Stonley 437  15  •! 

Hopper  433  10  10 

Sinclair,  Thompson,  & Young  ..  415  10  0 

T.  & A.  Cooke  (accepted) 370  0 0 

Thompson  & Terry 311  0 0 

Fl-fjstenng. 

Wardropper  4 7 

Atkinson 58  8 8 

Stonley 58  8 8 

Hopper 58  s 8 

Sinclair,  Thompson,  DeYoung  .. ..  58  8 8 

Younger,  jun 54  3 7 

Thompson  Terry 47  10  0 

T.  & A.  Cooke  (accepted)  47  0 0 

Slating. 

Preston  ;i’4  4 0 0 

Dawber  & Son  (accepted) 40  0 0 

Joiner  and  Carpenter. 

Bates £330  9 0 

Conyers 29(1  0 0 

Sinclair,  Thompson,  & Young  .,  290  0 0 

Peart  & Humble 276  0 0 

D.  & J.  Ranken  (accepted) 238  12  9 

Painting. 

Bamlctt  jtfi4  10  0 

Gowdy 11  10  0 

Kirkup  (accepted) a 2 4 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  Jews’  Burial  Ground 
Forest-gate,  Essex  ; .Mr.  U.  H.  Collins,  architect 

Rivett £i02  0 0 

Morter  383  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a granary,  alterations  to  adjoining 
buildings  and  conntiiig-houscs,  at  Rotherhithe.  for 
Messrs.  Groves  & Sons ; Messrs.  Snooke  & Stock,  archi- 
tects : — 

Cubitt&Co ^8,093  0 0 

Hill 7,483  0 0 

Ashby  & Sons 7,182  0 0 

Mimday 7,170  0 0 

Ashby  Hi  Horner 7,090  0 0 

Rider 7,066  0 0 

Maeers  6,973  0 0 


For  house,  Maze-hill,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Seaj  Mr.  F.  H. 

Fowler,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Smither  : — 

Stap 0^2,750  0 0 

Ayers  & Co 2,642  0 0 

Fish 2,430  0 0 

McLennan  & Bird 2,293  0 0 

Howell  2,2.38  0 0 

Hughes  Hi  Hunter 2,223  0 0 

Kenwood  2,' 90  0 0 

Donelly 1,693  0 0 


For  the  reseating  and  restoration  of  St.  Luke  and  All 
Saints’  Church,  Wellingborough,  Northamptonshire ; 
Mr.  E.  F.  Law,  Northampton,  architect 

Cox  & Son * 2,748  0 0 

Cogswell  & Day 1,512  3 6 

Watkin  1,225  3 0 

Bradshaw 1,199  0 0 

Biirkitt  & Cheater  (accepted)  . . l.UO  5 0 

Read  e?!  2 0 


For  atlditions  to  Newington-green  Chapel;  Mr.  T.  H, 
Hovenden,  architect: — 

Harvey *974  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  930  0 0 

Thompson 868  0 0 

Axford  fi  Co 772  0 0 

Brewster  757  0 0 

Conder  752  0 0 


For  villa  at  Snaresbrook ; Mr.  Noble,  architect  :— 

Reid jei,453  0 0 

Perry 1,420  0 0 

Cornier  1,4I4  0 0 

Saville 1,400  0 0 

Pritchard  1,400  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 1,375  0 0 

Hill  & Son 1,367  0 0 

Rivett 1,347  0 0 

Arbcr  1,335  0 0 

Hedges  1,286  0 0 

For  schools  at  West, Ham,  Esse.x ; Mr.  J.  Johnson, 
architect 

Wrigbt  a£-'3,4C)9  0 0 

Myers 3,369  <•  0 

Nixon 3,200  0 0 

Hill 3,145  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 3,075  0 0 

Todd  3,059  0 0 

Hedges  3,006  0 0 

Rivett 3,053  0 0 

Saunders,  Brothers  (accepted). . 3,000  0 0 

Stevenson 2.974  0 0 

Wood 2,973  0 0 

Pilkington 2,952  0 0 

McLennan  & Bird 2,777  0 0 


For  stables,  lodge,  &c.,  at  Newlaiids,  Berks  (near  the 
house  now  in  course  of  erection),  for  Mr.  John  Simonds ; 
Mr.  Charles  Smith,  architect,  Reading: — 


Woodroffe 

Orton  St  Child 

Cox  & Cordcry  (accepted) 


1,737  0 
1 ,709  0 
1,698  15 


367  0 
339  0 
358  17 


For  pulling  down  and  re-erecting  premises  in  High- 
.street,  Camden-town  ; Mr.  M.  P.  Manning,  architect : — 

Seagrave  & Blofleld  *999  0 0 

Stevenson 995  0 0 

Batterbury  963  0 f) 

Matthews  (accepted) 942  0 0 

For  altering  and  restoring  Heathdeld  Church,  Sussex; 
Mr,  J.  Billing,  architect:  — 

Tyler  *■979  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  960  0 0 

Adamson  & Son 933  0 0 

Bishopsgate  Infant  School,  Alderman-walk;  Mr.  J.  S. 
Scott,  architect : — 

XawTence  & Sons  0^1,060  0 0 

Axford  935  0 n 

Cannon 929  0 n 

Heath 900  0 0 

Ashby  & Sons  897  0 0 


For  repairs,  alterations,  and  additions  to  the  “ Cowper 
Te.stimonial  ” National  School,  Hertford;  Mr.  W.  Wilds, 
architect : — 

Ravment  .1^249  5 6 

Norris  (accepted)  248  11  9 


For  repairs,  Ac.,  to  four  bouses,  in  Amweli-strect, 
Clerkenwell,  for  Mr.  Simons;  Mr.  W'.  P,  GrifQth,  archi- 
tect ; — 

Brice *'288  0 0 

Brake 195  0 0 

Baldwin 138  0 0 

Fowler  127  0 U 


For  building  a public-house  and  a dwelling-house  ad- 
joining same,  on  the  Cotton  Estate,  Limehousc,  for 
Messrs.  Tinman,  Hanbnry,  Buxton,  St  Co. ; Mr.  W.  E. 
Williams,  architect.  Quantities  supplied ; — 


Scott 

Public- 
house. 
*1.280  0 

Dwelling, 
house. 
*609  10 

Total, 

*1.888  10 

Brake  

1,223  13 

5.35  10 

1,758  13 

Chapman 

' 1,190  0 

499  9 

1,689  9 

Tolley  

1,157  C 

497  0 

1,6s  i 0 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

F,  O.  T.~M.  ir  — F.  R.  W.—J.  R. — R.  R,  R.  (enoagh  hsa  bern  sulj  of 
.1  mere  ellp.)— J.  W.— A Toller.— J.  F.-J.  F.W  — 8.  0.— .Me*»ra.  C.  & Cu. 
—11.  B — T.  W.— Mhc.— J.  O.  R.—T.  * K,  B.— M R— R.  T.  (why  not  do 
so,  whether  obliged  or  not  ?)  — A.  M.  D.— E.  L.-  P.  II.— J.  W.-L.  S Co. 
— O.-Ono  of  Thera.-W.  W.-G,  T,— R.  T.  B.— T.  S.— E.  4 Sou.— 
Sfesars.  W.-W.  O.  A.— W.  F.-T. 

i^OTICE. — All  Communicationa  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c,,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Pvilder,” 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor, ” and  not  to  the  “ Publisher.” 

Post-ojpee  Orders  and  Pemittances  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  P.  Coleman. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Died,  on  the  4th  instant,  at  his  Residence, 

Priory  Cottage.  Dawlisb.  Devon,  ROBERT  EBBF.LS,  Ks.|, 
Areliitoot.  fomerly  of  Exeter  audlate  of  Wolverliauipton,  In  hU  7mii 


M 


R.  WILLIAM  ELLISON, 


CONSULTING  SURVEYOR,  Utc  of  8XAIN8DV-KOAD, 
Has  taken  Omces  at 
33,  FENCHURCH-BUILDINQS,  FENCnURCH-STREETT,  EC. 

Where  he  coritlnues  to  advUe  BUILDERS 
On  BREACHES  of  CO.NTRACT,  DISPUTED  ACCOUNTS,  *c. 


A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  WANTED,  in 

an  ARCHITECT’S  OFFICE  — Addreae,  sWtUig  teriiis,  to 
W.  C.  R.  Mr.  Stanton's  OlSce,  ti4.  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 


'VTAVVIES 

_Ll  getting  3s.  0 


WANTED. — Good  Men  are 

Od.  per  day  at  LUMP'S  FORT,  Southsea,  Porta 


rpo  GRAINERS.— WANTED,  TWO  good 

I HANDA  C-onstant  euiploynient  if  skilful,  steady,  and  Indus- 
trious.—Address,  J.  C.  Rastall’s  Library,  Eccleston-street,  I’hniico, 
B.5V. 

WANTED,  TWO  MEN  who  have  been 

accustomed  to  WORK  aOIKCULAR  RAW -BENCH, —Apply, 
by  letter,  to  WILLIAM  RAY  4 SON.  Portsmouth.  


T^ANTED,  in  a BuUder’s  Office,  a JUNIOR 

V V CLERK.— Address,  slating  where  last  employed  and  salary 


w 


ANTED,  a General  Builder’s  FORE- 
, . MAN,  thoroughly  effleteut  In  setting  out  and  measuring  111' 

Urge  works,  and  m.tnagliig  workmen.  State  salary,  age,  and  last 
iployer.— Address,  J.  W.  Post-olKoe,  Newcastle-ou-Tyne. 


TO  GLAZIERS. 

WANTED  immediately,  some  good  prac- 
tised HANDS  to  oiai'  SUh  ' ''  

RIL'K  PREEDY,  No.  13,  York-pUce, 
factory  referenc-s  to  former  employers 


w 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

ANTED,  TWO  good  MAP  DRAUGHTS- 
MEN, to  go  on  the  Continent  for  three  inontbs.—Addi'ess, 
•ns,  T.  Z.  Olllcoof  ••  The  Builder," 


TO  MASONS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

WANTED,  to  proceed  to  one  of  the  Colonies, 

a MASON  and  a C.VllPF.NTER,  of  good  character  and  itoaily 
hahiU.  It  is  required  that  both  should  be  cai»lile  of  planning  and 
setting  cut  unliiiary  works  in  their  respective  tiades,  The  climate  Is 
veiy  healthy,  and  conttaiit  employment  will  lie  given. — Address,  with 
references  ns  to  character  and  aUUity,  A.  Z.  Office  of  “ The  Builder," 


TO  ARCHITECTS’  ASSISTANTS, 

WANTED,  u thoroughly  qualified  ASSIST- 
ANT in  an  Arcliitect'e  Office,  Ciiin  accustomed  to  a-sist  In 
taking  out  qiiantUies  preferred. — Address,  with  full  particulars,  to  U, 
Pust-offlee,  Bimiingbaiu. 


WANTED,  a good  JOINER,  and  if  raarried, 

his  Wife  lo  take  thiii-ge  of  a LAUNDRY.— Addres*,  A.  B. 
Post-offlee,  Ainpthill,  Bad?, 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Aire.  11,  I860. 


■\irANTED,  eight  miles  from  London, 

VV  CARPENTERS— two  good  bench  hands— some  hands  accus- 
tomed to  taking  down  old  Joinei*'  work  and  reflxing.  and  to  assist 
with  carpentei*'  work.  The  job  is  an  widltion  to  a gentleman’s  house. 
Wages.  6b,  per  day,— Apply  to  J.  WILKINSON,  Builder,  Southgate, 
Middlesex. 

YirANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

yy  Mon,  os  PLUMBER.  No  objection  to  the  country.- Address, 

A.  B.  Z.  28,  Vine-tcrrace,  Lambeth, 

TO  BUILDERS'  CLERKS. 

V/CTANTED,  a Young  Man,  thoroughly 

yy  conversant  with  OFFICE  DUTIES.— Apply,  by  letter  only, 
stating  aitary  required,  references,  Ac.  to  A.  B.  8. 13,  Blockman-strcet, 
l^rough,  S.E. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

VirANTED,  bv  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

y V TION  as  IMPROVER.- Address,  S.  W.  U.  Office  of  "The 
Builder." 

■yirANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

yy  a SITUATION,  as  JUNIOR  CLERK,  or  TIME-KEEPER. 
EJalary  not  so  much  an  object  os  a comfortable  situation.  Good  tesli- 
inonlals  and  reference.— Addres*,  R.  S.  3,  Maberly-ploco,  Biill'n-poiid- 
rood.  Kings]  and , N. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.  

WT'-A-NTED,  by  a Carpenter,  aged  37,  a 

y y RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  SHOP  FOREMAN,  or  otherwise,  his 
prciient  Job  being  near  completion.  Has  a knowledge  of  the  building 
trjule  in  goiieiwl.  No  objection  to  piece-work.  Good  reference.- 
Address,  M.  N,  10,  Welllngton-street,  PentoavUle. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as  CLERK 

T V of  WORKS.  Terms.  Tlirco  Guineas  per  week.— Address, 
X.  Y.  Z.  Office  of  '•  Tbo  Builder." 

yy  GAGEMENT  as  SHOP  FOREMAN  or  oUierwiso.  Is  well 
acquainted  with  the  duHo*  of  the  same,  and  cajiablu  of  carrying  out 
work  of  first-class  description.  References  good.— Address,  P.  B. 
Holmes’s  Library,  HimipsUod-rood,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORB, 

ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  a;? 

y V PRINCIPAL  FOREMAN.— Address,  Y.  Z.  Office  of  " The 
Builder." 

TO  SAYV-MILL  PROPRIETORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

\S7  ANTED,  by  a steady  middle-aged  Man,  a 

yy  SITUATIONtoTvVKE  CIIAHaEofasmallSAW.MILL.  He 

Is  practically  ex|H>ricnccd  in  englue  work,  saw  sbarponlng.  and  all 
kinds  of  siiw-mill  niuohliiery.  The  beat  references  given  in  town  or 
country.- Addi-ras,  WM.  BROWN,  No.  2,  Dorset-plRcc,  Dorset-street, 
Commercial-road,  London,  E. 

TO  BUILDERS.  ARCHITFXTS.  Ac. 

Vyr-^^NTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  20.  a 

yy  IIE-ENGAGEMKNT  In  cilhtT  of  tho  above  office*.  Uiider- 
staiiils  book-keeping,  and  has  a good  kjiowledge  of  drawing.  Satisfac- 
tory references  os  to  character  and  capabilities  from  lost  employers, 
with  whom  he  lias  1>een  engaged  for  the  Inst  five  years,- Address, 
W.  B.  Mr,  Embery's,  33,  Long-itcre,  W. 

■\17ANTED,  by  a Practical  JOINER,  a 

yy  SITUATION  as  'FOREMAN.  No  objection  to  a Jobbing 
8I10J1.  Good  reference. — Address,  J.  A.  P.  41),  Whlskln -street,  Clerkeu- 
well. 

TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WT' anted,  by  a competent  Person,  a 

yy  SITUATION  as  GENERAL  or  OUT-DUOR  FOREMAN.  Has 
a thorough  knowtedgs  of  the  whole  of  the  building  trade,  in  aud  out 
of  shop,  and  cun  take  charge  of  work  in  town  or  rounlry.  Moat 
respccublo  references,— Address,  E.  M.  K.  No.  15,  Mexlcan-terrace, 
CaiednnlAD-rond. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

■\17 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

y y TION  as  FOREMAN  of  MASONS,  or  would  take  any 
amount  of  masonry  by  sub  contract.  — Address,  R.  A.  Post-office, 
Broadway,  Westinlnstcr. 

TO  MERCHANTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  bythe  Advertiser,  an  ENGAGE- 

y y MENT  in  London.  Has  a knowleilgc  of  taking  out  quanti- 
ties, drawing,  perspective,  and  tho  usual  routhiu  of  au  Architect's  and 
Surveyor’s  Office.  Age  i7.  Articled  at  15.  Refereuces  to  London 
archit^ts.  Terms,  30s.  per  week. — Adilrvos,  R.  H.  D,  34,  Kusliton- 
street,  Hoxtou,  N. 

T^ANTED,  bya  Gentleman  of  thorougbly 

T V business  habits,  with  twenty  years’  exjierience,  and  good 
rcrcrcncca,  nil  ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  and  BOOK-KEEPER  in  a 
Ixmdon  Olflee.  West  of  Temple-bar  prefened.  Is  n good  penman, 
and  conversant  with  account*.— Adilress,  R.  8.  Office  of  "The 
Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

YYr ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

y V TION  as  MANAGER  or  otherwise.  Is  proficient  In  mea- 
suring and  estimating,  and  conducting  building  works  generally. 
Salary  moderate.  Good  references. — Address,  A.  B.  Post-office,  Bromp- 
ton-road. 

TO  MASTER  PAINTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

‘XIT’ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  S/i,  a 

yy  SITUATION  ns  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  PArNTKRB.  A 
ten  years'  reference  lu  the  ntio\-e  capacity  can  be  given.  No  ohjectlou 
to  tho  country. — Address,  W.  G,  16,  Luard-street,  Csledouiau-rond, 
Islington. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

"yTTANTED,  by  a Young  Married.  Man,  who 

y y has  been  nine  years  in  the  trade,  a SITUATION  os  MANAGER 
of  B BUSINESS,  or  os  CLERK.  Fimt-closs  references  os  to  character 
and  ability.  Terms,  two  aud  a half  guineas  ])er  week. — Addiess 

F,  W,  K Post-office,  Melboum,  near  Royston. 

TO  SURVEYORS  AND  LAND  AGENTS. 

"\17 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

yy  TION  as  UNDER  AGENT,  or  ASSISTANT  SURVEYOR. 
1I»B  a good  knowledge  of  surveying  aud  managing  estates.  Aged  23. 
Address,  J,  B,  Post-office,  Shenly,  Barnet.  Horta. 

'Wf  ANTE  D,  by  a Joiner,  a permanent 

T y SITUATION.  No  objection  to  town  or  country.- Address, 
G.  T.  Post-otfice,  Banbury. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  either  in  the 

y y OFFICE,  or  as  Clerk  of  Works,  by  the  advertiser,  who  can 
pTcpiare  finished  working  and  detail  drawings,  write  svccifleatious, 
take  out  quautlti'S,  Ac,  Salary,  3Ss.  per  week.  First-class  references. 
Address,  Z.  B.  Z,  Jlr.  Duffle.  10  and  11,  Foro-street,  E.C. 

"IXrANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  21,  a 

yy  RE-ENGAGF,MfcST  in  a Builder's  or  other  Office.  Is  an 
exci'llcnt  boak-keei>er,  accountant,  Ac.  and  can  be  well  recommended 
by  bis  late  employers. — Address,  J.  M.  L.  No.  18,  Cloudesley-terrace, 
Islington,  N. 

__  TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS, 

TpHE  Advertiser  requires  EMPLOYMENT 

JL  in  an  Architect  and  Surveyor's  OfHcc,  in  London.  Is  qualified 
to  design  and  prepare  perspective,  finished,  working,  and  detail  draw- 
ings of  buildings,  in  both  style*,  and  ho*  also  a good  knowleilge  of 
takuig'out  quantities  and  measuring  work. — For  further  partieulaTs, 
addres*.  R.  H.  1*.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  BAW-MILL  PROPRIETORS.  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

'WT' ANTED,  by  a respectable  Man,  aged  30, 

T y a SITUATION  os  SAW  8HARPENER,  or  tn  sharp  for  or 
work  a frame,  or  to  take  the  management  of  the  cnttlng  department, 
lias  a tlioruugh  knowledge  nf  saw-inill  in.achinery.  Tliree  years' 
character.- Address,  Y.  Z.  at  Mrs.  Bllllagton’s,  8,  Belvidere-road, 
Laoilxith. 

TpHE  Advertiser  >vishes  for  EVENING 

i EMPLOY'MENT  in  COPY'INO,  TRACING,  ENLARGING,  or 
REDUCING  Mechanical  and  Architectural  DRAWINGS.- Address, 

B.  X.  Coro  of  J.  Hickson,  esq.  14,  Mincing-lane,  E.C. 

WANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  in  a 

T V Buililer’s  Office,  hy  a respectable  Y'oung  Man.  aged  21  Has 

a practical  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  tile  routine  of  the  office.  Reference  from  a London  or  country 
builder. — Address,  M,  N.  47,  Cromwell-rood.  Upper  Holloway,  N. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

rpHE  Advertiser  desires  a EE-ENGAGE- 

X MENT  a*  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  FOREMAN,  Will  be  at  liberty 
in  a fortnight,  andlahighly  recommended.— Address,  W,  M,  11,  Crown- 
tow,  W.olworth.S. 

T^rANTED,  by  a Young  Man  (married), 

y y aged  25.  a SITUATION  as  CLFJIK  and  ASSISTANT.  He  Is 
tile  son  of  a builder,  ha*  a pmctlcsJ  knowledge  of  the  buaineas,  and 
understands  estimating,  measuring,  drawing,  Ac.— Adiirees,  A.  B.  C. 
Posl-oIBce,  Woodford,  Essex. 

rr\0  AECHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  and 

J.  BUILDERS.— A GENTLEMAN,  of  gre.at  architectural  expe- 
rience anil  good  connection,  is  desirous  of  ENTERING  a LONDON 
FIRM  tn  good  practice,  with  a view  to  future  PARTNERSHIP.- 
Address,  stating  terms,  to  H.  R.  34,  Sutherland-place,  Bayswater. 

WT ANTED,  by  a thorougbly  practical  Man, 

y V a RF.-ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL 
FOREMAN,- Address,  U.  T.  Office  of  “ Tlie  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  Ac. 

T?VENING  EMPLOYMENT  WANTED, 

1 'J  by  a good  Draughtsman,  who  has  hod  five  years'  experieuco  in 
his  profession.  Terms  moder.ate.— Addrese,  F,.  P.  No.  3,  Werrington- 
strect,  Oakley-square,  N.W. 

TO  GLASS  CUTTERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

V^ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

T V aged  25,  now  leaving  a city  firm,  where  he  has  been  for  the 
last  two  years,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as  cutter  at  the  hoard,  glazier,  Ac. 
ll.vs  a knowledge  of  shades,  and  Is  willing  to  make  himself  geiiendly 
uaeful  in  a warehouse,  or  any  other  capacity,— Address,  F.  B,  11, 
Wilson-stn-el,  Gray’s -Irm -rood,  W.C. 

TO  BUir.DEES,  Ac. 

A SSISTANCE.  ~ PLANS,  SPECIFICA- 

/»  T'lONS,  Ac.  prejiared  or  copied;  quantities  taken  out.  and 
estimates  ino-io  on  rcMonahle  terms,- Address,  Mr,  STRINOFELLOW, 
2.  Adelaide-ploce,  London-bvidge. 

wanted,  a SITUATION,  as 

y V jr.-VNAGING  or  GENERAL  REPAIRING  ENGINEER,  or  to 
TAKE  CHARGE  of  an  ENGINE  Has  been  these  last  nine  years  lu 
the  liomp  spinning  machinery,  aud  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
tlie  lute  Are.- Direct,  B,  M.  No.  63,  Oowley-etrcEt,  Back-road,  St. 
lleoigo's  Eiust. 

TO  SIERCllANTS  SUPPLYING  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

A GENTLEMAN,  thoroughly  conversant 

r\  with  the  building  trade,  and  occupying  a position  of  trust, 
desires  to  meet  with  a SITUATION  os  COLLECTOR,  TRAVELLER, 
or  utherwlso,  in  coiineetlou  with  the  above  business.  Highest  refer- 
ence from  present  employer,  and  security,  if  required.— Addrese,  C.  R 

TU' ANTED,  by  a steady  Young  Man,  a 

7 V Permanent  SITUATION  ns  BRAB.H  FINISHER  and  GAS- 
FTITER,  Can  iii.ikc  himself  useful  in  the  steam  and  hot-water  work. 
Thoroughly  understands  the  general  work.  Town  or  country;  town 
preferiblB.  Can  get  good  reference  from  n late  employer.— Address, 
11,  Z.  ill,  Prury-l.anc,  Strand. 

A DRAUGHTSMAN,  aged  26,  having 

XV.  finished  an  ENGAGEMENT,  desires  another  In  an  Architect's 
or  Bulld-r's  Office.  No  olilection  to  tho  country.  Tcrms.for  a perma- 
noucy,  27s.  per  week.— Address,  A.  A.  B.  oaro  of  Mrs.  Downs,  8,  Upper- 
terrace,  Uppor-slr-et,  Isliiigtoii. 

TO  PAINTURP.  DECORATORS,  AND  OTHERS, 

T\7‘ ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  GRAINER, 

T V WRITER,  aud  SIGN-PAINTER,  ha\-ing  n geiieriil  knowledge 
of  tlio  trade.  Town  or  country.— Aiidrtss,  U.  J.  23,  llantloy-strect 
Tottoiiham-court-roaiL 

TO  PAINTERS  AND  GRAINERS. 

A FIRST-CLASS  OAK  GRAINER  is 

r\  open  to  au  ENGAGEMENT.- Address,  W.  4,  Welliiigton-placc, 
E:i-.t-stroct,  YValworth. 

TO  TIOUSB  DECORATORS,  PAINTERS,  Ac. 

A RESPECTABLE  YOUTH,  aged  16, 

jtx.  would  moke  himself  useful  to  an  employer  in  want  of  a lad. 
Itesiiectable  reference.— Address,  A.  B.  1*  17,  MorWu-street,  Belgravo- 

WANTED,  SIX  MONTHS’  IMPROVE- 

y y MENT  os  CARPENTER  and  JOINER.— Addrtss,  S.  J.  15 
Hawlcy-cresceiit,  Cauideii-town, 

TO  BAW-MILL  PROPRIETORS,  BUILDF.RS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  to  work 

y V Sawing,  Plniielng,  or  Moulding  Machine,  and  Sharpen 

Saws : or  Joiner's  work  by  Machinery.  Caii.aMc  of  managing  o 
directing  the  working  of  a mill,  or  any  i«avl,  having  filled  the  same 
before.  Excellent  references  to  bo  had. -Address,  II,  5.  W.  -24,  Tliayer 
street,  Manclioster-square. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

A NEAT  and  ACCURATE  DRAUGHTS- 

XA  MAN  wishes  for  EVENING  EMPLOYMENT  at  hit  own 
residence.  Teniis  moderate.  — Address,  K.  K.  2<lA,  Clareuce-road, 
Keiitish-town,  N.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  whose  articles  with  an 

i\  Architect  have  expired  about  two  years,  aud  wlio  has  since 
been  employed  in  tlie  office  of  a London  architoet,  is  desirous  of  meet- 
ing wiUl  ftU  ENGAGEMENT  in  an  A KClllTECT’S  OFFICE.— For 
terms  and  references,  Ac,  apply,  K.  M.  care  of  Messrs.  Carter  A Son, 
3,  Newgftte-street. 

W.'VKTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  in 

y I England  or  abroad,  by  a Young  M.iii  who  has  serv.  d h is  tim 
to  a Civil  Bugiueer,  and  since  which  has  been  engaged  in  Tow  ii  Sur 
yeys.  He  has  had  experience  in  railway,  sewerage,  water  wurks,  an 
''uproveiiienta.  Can  give  good  tcstiiuonials.— Address,  F.S 
Office  of ''T-Ue  BuUder." 

An  accountant,  posscssmg  a know 

ledw  of  the  building  tmde,  would  be  gliul  to  devote  fi  fe» 
ovealUKsoweektoKBEPthe  BOOKS  of  n BUILDBU.  or  TRADEB- 
SIAU.— Address,  A.  B.  C.  Bnmker's  Library,  Bishov’s-road,  Jlaya- 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A PRACTICAL  CLERIC  of  WORKS 

jtx.  wishes  A RE-ENGAGEMEbT,  la  well  acfiualnted  with  Ootblo  ; 
can  prepare  working  and  detail  drawings.  Fltet-olRas  tesllnionia!*. 
Address,  F.  E.  P.  -10,  Alfred-road,  Harrowrood,  Paddington. 


^^^N  Experienced  Arcliitect’s  Assistant 


competent  to  prepare  fair  working  and  detail  drawings  In  tho 


TO  BUILDERS  A>’D  MASTER  PAINTERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  wishes  to  SERVE 

cither  of  the  above  as  Writer,  Orainer,  Sign  and  Ornamental 
lintor.  Served  in  liwt  sltnatton  eigliteeii  inoiitha,  where  a good 


■ trect,  Woolwich,  S.E. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


A DRAUGHTSMAN,  having  recently  com- 

pleted hla  articles.  Is  desirous  of  ENTEllING  the  OFFICE  of  a 


London  ARCHITECT.— Reference  allowwl  to  Mr.  G.  WOODHOUSE,  V 


TO  BRICKMAKERS  AND  DE,U:.EBa. 


TALANTED,  140,000  STOCKS,  PLACE, 

tV  bats,  and  OHIZZELS.  in  about  euunl  proportions  ; also  a 


. .Milo  End-road,  bead  lowest  price  to  Mr.  SWEET- 


Bricks  by  steam  power. 

The  present  PRICE  of  BRICKS  from  the  Works  of 
BEART  * CO.  ARLSEY,  are  ns  under 

I Are  of  tuilfomi  colour,  hard,  and  well  burnt, 


(Vary  f 

lo.  2,  Mingled,  34s, < equal  lu  oei/  w -i.-  — — — 

( Stuck  Bricks. 

LONDON  DEPOT,  Great  Northern  Railway, 

York-road,  King's-cross,  N. 

N.B.— A great  variety  of  Bricks  in  FANCY  SHAPES  always  In 
took.  Q.  B.  PHIPPS,  Maimger. 


F 


IRE  ERICKS,  lUMPS,  and  TILES 

of  every  description. 

JOHN  NEWTON  and  CO. 


HONDURAS  WHARF,  74.  BANKSIDE.  SOUTHWARK,  S.E. 
Begs  to  solicit  the  patronage  oCConaumers,  Gas  Companies,  Englneera 
Builderu,  Ac.  Ac. 

Depot  for  Ramsay's  Newcastle  Fire  Bricks,  Clay  Retorts,  Sanitary 
Pipes, Chimney-tops,  Dutch  Clinkers,  Ac.  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Shipping  orders  executed  with  despatch. 


CLAUSSEN’S  PATENT  MACHINES  for 

KNEADQs’O  or  PREPARING  CLAY’  for  BRICKS. TILES,  Aa 
Theae  machines,  which  are  exteiiaivcly  UBt<i  by  litlckiuakers  on  the 
Coiitlnont.  are  of  great  simplicity,  require  but  little  attention,  and 
by  the  peculiar  motion  given  to  the  kiie.ading  wheels  act  so  perfectly 
on  the  cl.ty,  that  no  cloils  can  possibly  escape  tlioir  action.  With  oue- 
horse  power,  one  machine  will  piviKite  lu  three  hours  clay  sufficient 
forO.nOO  bricks.  A machine  may  he  seen  working  inMr.VKlERB 
Brickrteld,  Paddington  ; and  iiitciniing  purchaeere  of  the  Patent  may 
apply  to  Messrs.  WESTENHOLZ.  BROTHERS,  26,  Jlark-lano,  E.C. 
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'ANCOCK’S  PATENT  YXTLCANIZED 

INDIA-RUBBER  YVASHER3  for  Steam  JoinU. 

VAI.VES  fnrSteaui-Eugliies  and  Pumps. 
VULCANIZED  BUFFERS  for  Railway  lYucks.Ao. 

DOOR  SPRINGS  and  BLIND  SPRINGS. 

Price  Lists  on  apjilicatiou,  post-free 

JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK, 

Vulcanized  India-Rubber  Worke.  8,  GosweU-road  (opposite 
Si>cncer-Btreet),  London. E.C. 


Window  blinds, 

FULLER,  BROTHERS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  EVERY  KIND  OF  INSIDE  AND 
OUTSIDE  WINDOW  BLINDS. 

Warranted  of  the  best  Materials  and  YYorkinanshlp,  at  the  lowest 
possible  Fiices. 

Builders  and  the  Trade  supplied. 

45,  HIGH-STREET,  BOROUGH,  S.E. 


CARTS,  VANS,  WAGGONS,  LADDERS,  BARROWS,  Ac. 

George  ell,  Cart  wheelwright,  Ladder, 

and  B-irrow  Maker,  has  constantly  on  hand  brick,  dobbin,  and 
other  carts,  spring  vans  ; alsoa  large  etock  of  ladders,  barrows,  trcstlc-s, 
sleia.  and  other  trade  implements  for  builders,  coutnictois,  ami 
decorators,  on  the  most  improved  iirinoiples  and  at  low  prices. 
Scaffolding,  lAdders,  Bmrows,  Stei»,  Trestles,  Ac.  Lent  on  Hire. 
Price  Lists  on  applic.ation  to 
G.  ELL,  276  and  28U,  EUSTON-KOAD,  N.W. 

N.B,  Removing  to  wore  extensive  PremLscs.sUuate  368,  Euston- 


VENTILATION— PURE  AIR. 


EXTERNAL  WALL. 

With  single  pulley,  from  fls.  each  ; with  leading  pulley,  from  Rs.j 


Tlicse  Ventilator*  are  arranged  so  tiiat  tiio  rcqui>ita  quantity 
may  lie  admitted  for  the  dne  veutilation  of  an  apartment  w!  " 
slightest  draiutlit  being  fell  by  the  occupai  ’ - 


closed  for  t 


wall,  tlicb 


ipedtfd  when  tho  hous- 
Toiiiug,  ai  which  time  a constant  supply  of  fresh  a: 
.v,-..v_.— HAYW'.ARU.  BROTHEUS,  sole  Mauufactur.-i*. 
and  118,  Union-street,  Borough,  London  j and  of  all  respectable  D 
tuougere,  Builders,  Ac. 


NO  MORE  SMOKY  CHIMNEYS! 

Builders,  PlronniongorB,  and  tho  Tnule,  apply  for 
p.-irticulars  to 

Mr.  ATKINSON.  Patent  Chlumey-Top  ilanufocturer  Blimlugham. 
N.B. — ITie  best  cure  for  smoky  cliiinneys. 


l\/rONEY.  — IMMEDI  ATE  ADVANCES 

iV  I on  Warrants,  Freeliold,  Lcssehold,  and  Copyhold  Property, 


. : BaloE 


ta  pr 


inred, 


ereliii«  negotiated,  and  all  other 
connected  with  accounlauvy  promptly  attended  to,  by  Mr. 
R.  CROSSLEY,  Accountant  and  Bu»lue.s  Agent,  17,  Moorgate-atreet, 
Bank,  E.C.  Country  coiiiiiiissioiis  executed. 

Personal  interviews  free  of  charge. 


Aug.  18,  I860.] 
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The  TJ'orl^  at  Ahnnch  Castle. 

ONCERNING  the  whs 
at  Alnwick  Castle,  two 
striking  and  important 
facts  combine  to  give 
them  interest  to  the  pro- 
fessional world.  In  the 
first  place,  two  distinct 
styles  of  art  — the  one 
English,  the  other  Italian, 
have  been  blended  in  the 
adornment  of  one  edifice. 
In  the  second,  because  it 
is  asserted  that  the  cinque- 
cento  art  thus  used  is  now 
for  the  first  time  introduced,  in 
all  its  purity,  into  England.  As 
the  last  work  of  the  great 
Canina,  who,  with  rare  enthu- 
siasm, ventured  to  journey  from 
Rome  to  Alnwick  after  he  had 
long  passed  the  three  score 
years  and  ten  allotted  to  man’s 
existence,  these  restorations 
will  have  a separate  story. 

We  have  abeady  sketched 
an  outline  of  the  history  of 
Alnwick  Castle.  Wc  will  now 
add  an  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  new  works.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  noble 
owner,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  had  resolved  that  the  exter- 
nal character  of  the  building  should  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  in  all  its  pride  of  donjon, 
towers,  barbican,  and  moat ; and  that  the  in- 
terior was  to  present  a palatial  aspect,  with 
decorations  of  the  cinque-cento  period  of 
Italian  art.  To  this  end  Mr.  Salvin  was 
entrusted  with  the  exterior.  The  internal 
decorations  were  submitted  to  the  Commen- 
datore  Canina,  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  both  works.  The  con- 
tract was  taken  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  of 
Pimlico,  who,  over  a space  of  nearly  six  years, 
including  the  trying  time  of  the  London 
strikes,  successfully  carried  on  this  considerable 
undertaking.  Operations  were  commenced  in 
October,  1854,  by  pulling  down  a tower  to 
make  room  for  the  main  feature  of  the  addi- 
tions— the  Prudhoe  tower.  The  sky  line  of 
the  castle  had  hitherto  been  flat  and  tame  : the 
new  tower  was  to  rise  20  feet  above  the  circle 
of  towers,  of  which  the  keep  was  composed, 
and  form  a massive  central  object.  In  pulling 
down  the  condemned  tower,  some  ancient 
window-heads  were  met  with  between  the 
ashlar  and  the  internal  surface  ; and,  soon 
aftenvards,  the  black  glass  bottle,  containing 
the  parchment  scroll  mentioned  by  Professor 
Donaldson  in  his  paper  read  to  the  Institute. 

The  word  was  quickly  passed  among  the 
trades,  that  the  old  castle,  the  pride  of  every 
Northumbrian,  was  to  be  restored,  and  appli- 
cations for  employment  streamed  in, — every 
local  workman  and  tradesman  being  anxious  to 
be  associated  with  the  repair  of  the  ancient 
Percy’s  stronghold.  In  the  course  of  the  exca- 
vations for  the  foundations,  the  old  Norman 
moat  was  discovered  with  which  the  keep  had 
been  defended,  in  addition  to  the  curtain-wall 
with  its  towers  and  outside  moat.  It  followed 
a regular  curve,  and  possessed  a battered  re- 
taining wall.  The  foundations  of  the  new 
tower,  15  feet  thick,  were  carefully  laid  down  ; 
and,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1855,  the  comer 
stone  of  the  splayed  base  was  laid  by  her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland.  This 
ceremony  was  marked  by  the  first  of  a series 
of  annual  commemorative  dinners  given  by  the 
duke  to  the  workmen. 

The  walls  of  the  Prudhoe  tower  gradually 
arose.  Good  freestone  was  to  be  had  in  abun- 
dance, in  the  moor  quarries,  not  a mile  distant 
from  the  castle  ; and  sand  was  obtainable  from 
the  bank  of  the  river  which  winds  past  the 


foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  castle  is 
built.  The  most  particular  regard  was  paid  to 
preserve  the  character  of  the  ancient  masonry 
in  the  new  -work.  It  frequently  happens  that 
the  prim  smooth  stone-work  of  a modem  re- 
storation stands  out  a blemish  and  a patch  upon 
the  bold  irregular  work  of  the  men  of  old  j but 
in  this  case,  after  a careful  study  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Edwardian  masonry,  exact  drawings 
were  made  giving  the  dimensions  of  every  stone 
that  was  to  form  part  of  the  new  work, — hence 
we  have  a faithful  reproduction  of  ancient 
masonry.  The  south-west  front  of  the  tower  is 
ornamented  by  a large  alto-relievo  of  the  Hot- 
spur banner,  which  has  been  sculptured  by 
Forsyth  ; while  at  the  north-east  angle  arises 
the  new  flag  turret.  Thirteen  months  after  the 
foundation  stone  was  laid,  the  flag  was  lowered 
from  the  old  flag  tower  as  the  standard  of  St. 
George  was  hoisted  on  the  new  turret,  amidst 
general  congratulations  and  rejoicings,  intensi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  the  day  on  which  this 
ceremony  was  performed  was  an  anniversary  of 
the  duke’s  birthday.  The  towers  and  tun-ets 
of  the  castle  reverberated  the  salute  of  the 
cannon,  Lurley-berg  fashion ; and  the  cold  grey 
town  w’as  bright  with  flags,  and  hospitable  with 
commemorative  feasts. 

Meanwhile  the  Italian  .studio  was  in  full 
operation.  Signor  Montiroli,  architect,  accom- 
panied by  Signor  Bulletti,  the  Florentine 
carver,  had  visited  the  works,  bringing  with 
him  the  designs  for  the  ceilings  of  the  state- 
rooms as  approved  by  the  lamented  Canina, 
and  accepted  by  his  grace  the  duke.  He 
proceeded  to  make  upon  the  floor  of  each 
apartment,  to  which  paper  had  been  previously 
affixed,  full-sized  drawings  of  the  carved 
cofl'ered  panellings  intended  for  the  ceilings. 
Thus  instructed.  Signor  Bulletti  commenced 
to  carve  in  wood  samples  of  the  decorations 
determined  upon.  It  was  intended  that,  after 
inspection  and  approval  of  these  specimens, 
he  should  return  to  Italy  and  their  superintend 
the  execution  of  the  quantity  required.  But 
a carver,  residing  in  the  town,  who  was  tempo- 
rarily engaged  to  assist  him,  was  found  to 
imitate  the  models  set  before  him  with  so 
much  ease  and  precision  that  the  first  intention 
was  abandoned,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
whole  of  the  carvings  should  be  executed  in 
Alnwick  by  native  talent  under  the  guidance 
of  Signor  Bulletti.  By  the  third  year,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  works,  three  of  these 
ceilings, — the  saloon,  the  drawing-room,  and 
dining-room, — were  perfected  and  fixed  in 
their  places.  It  was  at  this  season  that  the 
lamented  Canina  visited  this  remote  branchlet 
of  his  beloved  art.  Long  will  his  venerable 
memory  be  associated  with  a sunny  terrace 
walk,  sheltered  from  the  north  by  the  castle 
walls,  which  he  was  frequently  seen  pacing 
•with  contemplative  mien.  With  the  English 
architect  he  could  only  exchange  greetings  by 
signs,  neither  understanding  a sentence  of  the 
other’s  language  ; but  with  Professors  Cockerell 
and  Donaldson,  who  were  also  consulted  at  this 
time,  he  was  able  to  communicate  his  impres- 
sions. Doubtless  his  sympathies  were  too  en- 
tirely dedicated  to  the  glories  of  the  ancient 
Roman  empire  for  him  to  feel  much  for  the 
scenes  of  the  Percy’s  prowess,  although  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  novels,  translated  into  Italian, 
have  rendered  the  Border  and  its  history  an 
attractive  subject.  The  Commendatore  brought 
with  him,  besides  Signor  Montiroli,  Signor 
Mantovani,  by  “^vhem  the  friezes  were  to  be 
executed,— an  artist  abeady  favourably  known 
as  having  been  entrusted  ■with  the  restoration 
of  Raffaelle’s  frescoes,  in  the  famous  Loggia,  in 
the  Vatican. 

Ill  the  Italian  specification,  already  pub- 
lished in  this  Journal,  it  was  proposed  to 
observe  a certain  progression  in  the  decora- 
tions j that  simplicity  should  reign  at  the 
entrance  and  that  an  increased  richness 
should  gradually  prevail  till  it  culminated  in 
the  state  apartments.  The  grand  stabcase, 
12  feet  wide,  is  wrought  of  a fine  white  stone 
■nhinned  on  the  craggy  hills  of  Rothbury, 
where  great  blocks  of  it  break  through  the 
green  and  purple  crest  of  heather.  It  "swis  no 
easy  task  to  bring  the  first  landing-stone, 
12^  feet  square  and  14  inches  thick,  safely 
down  this  hilly  country  into  the  valley  in 


which  Alnwick  is  built ; but  it  was  eventually 
successfully  accomplished.  The  staircase  ter- 
minates in  a vestibule,  which  is  to  be  paved 
with  marbles  and  adorned  with  paintings : 
thence,  an  antechamber  admits  the  visitor  to 
the  principal  apartments.  The  effect  of  the 
decorations  is  gorgeous  : the  minutely  carved 
ceilings  blazoned  with  gold  and  colour,  the 
friezes  rich  in  the  ripe  warm  colouring  of  the 
south,  the  dados  of  choice  woods  inlaid  in 
lozenge  patterns,  the  marble  mantel-pieces 
sculptured  in  Rome,  produce  a striking  result. 
Looking  upon  one  of  the  apartments  the  same 
flash  of  brilliant  colouring  is  reflected  on  the 
eye  as  when  standing  before  one  of  Turner’s 
sea  and  sun  pieces  ; but  no  reminiscence  of  the 
ancient  Percies  is  recalled  to  the  mind.  And 
herein  lies  the  gist  of  all  that  has  been  said 
about  the  re-modelling  of  Alnwick  Castle. 
The  identity  of  the  building  as  the  home  of 
the  chivalrous  Earls  of  Northumberland,  who 
foughtand  bled  at  Otterbourne,BramhamMoor, 
To'wton,  and  St.  Alban’s,  has  not  been  pre- 
served. The  old  Percy  dining-hall,  the  Ar- 
mourer’s Tower,  and  the  Falconers  Tower, 
have  been  successively  sacrificed.  Who  cares 
how  many  times  the  gentle  ladies  of  the  house 
of  Percy  entered  the  Falconer’s  Tower  on  a 
visit  to  a pet  merlin  or  a dying  hawk  ? Who 
cares  for  the  phantom  knights  who  may 
have  watched  their  disused  armour  hanging  in 
the  groined  chambers  of  the  Armourer’s 
Tower  ? To  accommodate  the  newly-amuged 
apartments  to  the  Italian  interior,  the  new 
Prudhoe  To'wer  is  built  in  such  a position  that 
the  view  from  the  'V'indows  would  have  been 
blocked  out  by  these  old  towers : in  conse- 
quence they  are  levelled  to  the  ground. 

The  new  range  of  kitchens  is  built,  in  dis- 
regard to  Mediivval  precedent,  without  the  lino 
of  circumvallation.  The  principal  kitchen  has 
a stone  groined  roof,  rising  to  a lantern,  after 
the  manner  of  the  kitchens  at  Fontevrault, 
Chartres,  and  Glastonbury  ; and  the  stone  fire- 
place is  treated  in  the  same  Mediceval  manner. 
Modern  contrivances  for  culinary  operations 
have  been  freely  adopted  ; Messrs.  Feetham,  of 
Loudon,  having  furnished  stoves,  ovens,  and 
gas  and  steam  apparatus  of  the  most  approved 
description.  The  numerous  larders  and  sculleries 
have  been  conveniently  placed  on  one  level ; 
and  hydraulic  lifts  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
principal  floor  also  combine  to  save  unnecessary 
labour  : these  latter  are  the  engineering  works 
of  Messrs.  Easton  & Amos. 

The  decorations  of  the  ceilings  of  the  state 
bed-rooms  are  of  plaster,  cast  from  models  made 
by  Signor  Taccolozzi  for  the  purpose.  Messrs. 
Earle,  of  Hull,  furnished  the  cement  used  in 
these  and  other  parts  of  the  works. 

The  machinery  and  ironwork  required  in  the 
building  operations  were  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Hawks  & Crawshay,  of  Newcastle,  •with  the 
exception  of  the  immense  girders  and  joists  for 
the  fireproof  floors,  which  wero  provided  by 
Messrs.  Barrett,  of  the  Adelphi.  Some  acres 
of  lead  ■were  laid  on  to  the  roof  by  Messrs. 
Wilkin  & Dickman,  of  Alnwick,  who  also 
manufactured  the  scores  of  copper  and  iron, 
sashes  and  casements  required.  The  local 
tradesmen  ■u'erc  further  employed  on  numerous 
other  portions  of  the  work.  Mr.  T.  Robertson 
constructed  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  ceilings. 
The  ■works  are  rapidly  approacliing  completion, 
of  which,  when  attained,  wc  shall  inform  our 
readers  in  another  paper. 


THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  WAREHOUSES.* 
Haviko  seen  Mr.  Adams’s  warehouse,  and 
learned  his  wise  arrangements  for  the  good  of  bis 
hands,  I naturally  bethought  me  of  looking  into 
the  condition  of  those  warehouses  in  Manchester 
where  females  work.  I was  not  previously  aware 
of  the  great  number  of  women  who  find  employ- 
ment in  our  warehouses  at  frill-making,  cap- 
making, and  the  like,  amounting,  I am  credibly 
informed,  to  several  thousands.  By  the  permis- 
sion of  various  masters,  kindly  and  frankly  given 
me,  I have  looked  through  ten  warehouses,  em- 
ploying about  1,100  women,  and  of  these  only 
two  can  be  said  to  be  commodious  and  well  aired. 
In  the  work-rooms  of  four  or  five,  the  cubic  air 
space  per  woman  was  excessively  small,  and  the 

* By  Mr.  John  Roberton.  Sec  p.  459,  ante. 
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atmospbere  polluted  by  gas-stoves  and  gas-ligbts. 
In  one  of  tlii-so  warelioiises  I noticed  a long  low 
room  of  less  tliau  ‘1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space, 
where  sat  fiity  women,  and  in  an  adjoining  room, 
of  not  more  than  1,800  cubic  feet,  there  worked 
twenty-four  women;  and  the  air  space  of  the 
rooms  in  several  of  the  other  warehouses,  with 
reference  to  the  number  working  in  them,  was 
little  if  at  all  greater.  The  atmosphere  in  these 
was  very  bad : and  when,  in  one  instance,  I ex- 
pressed my  surprise  that  a window  was  not  kept 
open,  my  attendant  replied  that  the  inmates  shut 
any'  window  be  might  open  as  soon  as  he  turned 
bis  back.  On  this  I asked  one  of  the  women 
wliat  made  them  do  so;  to  which  she  answered, 
the  place  was  so  hot  that  an  open  window  pro- 
duced draughts  such  as  nobody  could  endure.  It 
is  hardly  possible  for  any  one  to  imagine  the  in- 
cemmodiousness  of  several  of  these  warehouses, 
and  the  bad  strite  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  work- 
rooms, without  paying  them  a visit;  and  a remedy 
for  such  evils  is  by  no  means  easy.  The  reason  is 
this;  nearly  all  the  buildings  in  Manchester  in 
which  women  work  were  originally  erected, 
not  for  warehouse  purposes,  hut  as  dwcHing- 
houacs ; and  the  work-rooms  — once  used  ns 
nurseries  and  sleeping  apartments,  perhaps — 
are  now  occupied  by  nine  or  ten  times  tlm 
nnniher  of  persons  they  were  originally  meant  to 
acconmiodate.* 

What,  it  may  naturally  he  asked,  is  tne  phy- 
sical and  moral  condition  of  the  women  in  lliese, 
for  the  most  part,  badly  ventilated  warehouses  ? 

I do  not  find  that  they  work  longer  hours  than  in 
Mr.  Adams’s  establishment;  and  they  cease  earlier 
than  bis  hands  on  the  Saturday.  With  respect  to 
hciilth,  1 noticed  in  many  that  sallowncss  of  com- 
plexion which  indicates  a depressed  state  of 
vitality;  but  were  it  found  that  the  health  does 
not  iibsolntely  break  down,  this  would  make 
little  ill  i'avour  of  the  sanitary  state  of  these  ware- 
houses. The  female  sex,  when  in  the  spring- 
time of  life — between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty-five — bear  up  snrjirisingly  under  such 
causes  of  jdiysicul  exhaustion  as  these;  especially 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  they  do  not 
sleep  on  the  premises, — the  case  in  many  of  the 
London  warehouses, — but  walk  night  and  morn- 


• Tills  transmutation  of  d\vplliii5;.honse.s  into  w 
hoii-ps  in  Maiichcsr.cr,  is  a snUject  of  considerable  loral 
Interest  and  ciiriositj-.  The  following  account  of  it, 
tlie  rise  and  cxtensicin  of  the  tlifl'erent  brandies  of  our 
trade.  I liavefrum  Mr.  David  liellhoijsc,  than  whom,  from 
his  great  local  knowledge,  no  one  is  more  competent  to 
sniiply  this  kind  of  hilormation  “ The  first  warehouses 
I remember  being  built.”  says  he.  •'  were  in  what  were 
then  called  the  ‘ New  Market-buildings,'  off  Cross-sfreet, 
near  to  Mnrket-striet.  What  was  known  as  ‘New 
Market’  had  been  built  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and 
had  a butchers’  shambles  and  fish  market ; but  in  course 
of  time  the.se  were  done  away,  and  the  land  became  the 
site  or  warehniises.  They  were  all  cotton  warehouses. 
At  tbi- time  ( I B'lJ)  the  enttem  trade,  dealing  in  the  raw 
material,  was  a principal  trade  in  Manchester;  and  the 
cotton  warehouses  congregated  round,  and  as  near  as 
might  be.  the  Exchange,  including  Back-square,  Bank- 
•street,  Half  Moon-street,  Cross-street,  New  Market- 
buililiiigs,  and  some  on  the  other  side  of  Market-street, 
as  Cromford-coiirt,  New  Cannon-street,  &c.  By  degrees 
tlie  cotton  trade  declined,  just  as  spinning  and  manufac- 
turing increased,— the  cotton  being  either  imported  by 
the  Rpinncrs  themselves,  or  bought,  as  it  is  now,  through 
the  brokers  iti  Liverpool.  From  about  1804  onwards,  the 
principal  warehouses  for  manufacturers  and  the  country 
trade  were  in  Ilortgson-square  and  an  extensive  lot  of 
narrow  street-,  including  the  Blue  Boar-court  district 
through  the  heart  of  whichCorporation-street  now  runs), 
Cannon-street,  New  t annon-street,  Duke-street,  Peel- 
street.  High-srreet,  Marsden-square,  Church-street,  and 
adjacent  small  streets.  These  warehouses  were  origi- 
nally,  for  the  most  part,  dwelling- hou.ses  altered  and  en- 
larged. I remember  dwelling-houses  in  Cannon-stieet, 
and  in  High-street,  at  the  end  nearest  Market-street, 
where  also  was  the  Bridgewater  Arms,  then  the  principal 
hotel,  the  site  of  which  is  now  covered  with  warehouses. 
By  degrees  these  warehouses,  altered  from  houses,  be- 
came  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  e.xtending 
trade  of  Manchester.  A few  now  m-oo 


trade  of  Manchester.  A few  new  ones  were  built  at  the 
bottom  of  Cannon-street,  one— I believe,  the  first— by  the 
lute  Messrs.  Richard  and  Thomas  Potter;  then  anew  pile 
called  Cleveland’s-buildings.Tipping’s-court;  next  some 
new  ones  in  High-street,  Church-street,  Marsden-square, 
and  top  of  Cuniion-street ; and,  more  recently,  in  New 
Brown-street,  Palace-street,  and  Spring-gardens.  I think 
this  brings  us  down  to  1825  or  1830,  from  which  period 
the  ‘ country  -trade  warehouse  ’ increased  in  importance, 
pd  even  the  comparatively  recent  warehouses  became 
inadequate.  The  Cannoii-streec  district  was  completely 
deserted  by  the  home  trade,  and  the  old  woi'chouses  fell 
111  value  and  were  used  for  inferior  trades,  such  as  those 
ot  the  country  manufacturers.  &c.  The  country  trade, 
however,  began  to  spread  into  Fountain-street,  where 
watts  h.yl  their  first  large  warehouse,— Church-street, 
where  Phillips’s  house  settled,  and  is  there  now, — then  to 
Mosley-street,  York-street,  George-street,  Booth-street, 
Parker-street,  Piccadilly,  and  Portland  street,  ending  In 
such  handsome  establishments  as  Potters  and  Norris's, 
McLaren  s.  Baniierman’s,  Weslhead’s,  Kershaw  & Co.’s. 

Fletcher  & Co.’s,  Jackson's,  ami 
Messrs.  VVatts  s.  During  this  time  another  branch  has 
for  this 

of  new  warehouses— some  of  them  mag- 
tl  e generally  distant  from 

the  Exchange;  but  on  a matter  so  well  known  it  la  of 
course,  needless  for  me  to  enlarge,”  of 


hig  to  and  from  their  own  homes,  which  lie  often 
at  considerable  distances.*  Concerning  their 
moral  condition,  I would  speak  with  caution. 
Their  position  in  this  city  is  one,  doubtless,  of 
great  temptation;  and  I know  not  that  anything 
hitherto  has  been  clone  by  the  masters  for  their 
moral  or  intellectual  advantage.  A friend,  whose 
official  duties  make  him  familiar  with  the  state  of 
our  lower  classes,  tells  roe  that  when  trade  is 
brisk  the  women’s  work-rooms  are  generally  over- 
crowded; and  being  in  most  instances  badly  ven- 
tilated, a state  of  atmosphere  is  produced  injuriona 
to  health,  depressing  to  the  spirits,  and  disposing 
to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  as  well  as  to 
such  excitements  as  the  dancing-room  and  theatre. 
When  work  becomes  scarce,  some  of  them  street- 
walk, — in  hard  times  many  do.  This,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  not  a cheering  picture.  If  lodging- 
houses,  factories,  and  print-works  are  thought  to 
reijuire  inspection,  these  work-rooms,  it  will  per- 
haps be  conceded,  equally  demand  it : assuredly 
this  is  a form  of  social  evil  which  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked. 

I)ismis.sing  the  subject  of  women’s  warehouses, 
I now  venture  a few  remarks  concerning  those 
used  for  the  country  and  shipping  trades.  And 
first,  with  respect  to  salubrity, — a point  of  no 
small  importance,  when  it  is  considered  that  in 
some  instances  the  number  of  hands,  boys  and 
men,  in  a warehouse  reaches  250  and  xipwards. 
The  build  of  a warehouse  will,  of  course,  have  a 
bearing  on  the  healtli.  If  the  rooms  are  well 
lighted  by  windon’s  in  front  and  back,  or  on 
opposed  sides,  so  constructed  as  to  be  readily 
opened,  and  which  arc  not  very  remotely  apart, 
this  will  be  favourable.  “Well-openings”  of 
various  kinds,  now  common  where  the  area  of  the 
fioors  is  great,  assist  in  giving  light,  but  do  little 
for  ventilation  in  comparison  with  properly-placed, 
windows.  Unfortunately,  In  a number  of  struc- 
tures that  have  been  built  for  warehouses  (of 
transmuted  dwelling-houses  I am  not  now  speak 
ing)  there  are  windows  on  one  side  only,  the 
opposed  side  being  a dead  wail,  and  proper  venti- 
lation, therefore,  out  of  the  question ; to  say 
nothing  of  the  impossibility  of  so  placing  the 
latrines  as  to  avoid  atmo.«pheric  pollution.  An 
instance  will  best  explain  what  I mean.  A gen- 
tleman in  delicate  health,  on  whom  I was  attend- 
ing, said  to  me — “I  fe.ir  the  air  in  my  office  is 
not  good  ; I wish  you  would  look  in,  and  tell  me 
if  it  could  be  improved.”  On  calling,  I found  a 
warehouse  for  grey  goods,  employing  about  forty 
hands.  It  was  an  extensive  structure  of  four 
stories,  back  to  back  with  another  warehouse,  the 
windows  in  one  end  and  side.  On  entering  the 
ground  story,  I was  sensible  of  an  unpleasant 
odour,  and  at  the  same  moment  I cast  my  eye  on 
two  doors  facing  me,  near  the  before-mentioned 
dead  wall.  Ou  uskiug  a man  what  were  these,  he 
said  they  were  the  closets,  one  for  the  masters  and 
the  other  for  the  bauds.  It  being  early  in  the 
forenoon,  and  the  closets,  of  course,  recently  used, 
the  atmosphere  was  a good  deal  tainted;  and  as 
such  air  will  ascend  and  circulate  through  a build- 
ing, I found,  ou  reaching  the  offices,  which  were  on 
the  first  story,  that  they  were  not  free  from  taint 
this,  I may  remark,  is  anything  but  a solitary 
case,  in  some  warehouses  I found  there  was  uo 
wiitercloset,  the  hands  having  to  get  accommo- 
dated as  they  best  could.  In  a number  of  receutly- 
built  ones,  however,  is  an  outside  stair  behind,  and 
oft'  the  landing  for  each  flat  of  this  stair  is  a little 
room  containing  a watercloset,  urinal,  aud  lava- 
tory. Yet  even  here  the  latrine  might  be  better 
ventilated  than  in  any  instances  I have  yet  seen. 
Ou  points  such  as  these  architects  have  something 
still  to  learn.  As  connected  with  salubrity,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  omit  the  mention  of  an  atmo- 
sphere loaded  with  dust  and  flue  filamentous  par- 
ticles iu  certain  quarters  of  shipping  warehouses, 
produced  iu  preparing  the  goods  for  packing.  I 
know  not  how  the  evil  is  to  be  remedied ; but  I 
am  assured  that  it  gives  rise  to  cough  and  ill 
health  in  those — often  lads — who  from  morning 
till  night  are  inhaling  it.f 
The  lighting  of  warehouses  by  gas  is  doubtless 
an  improvement  upon  lamps  and  candles,  giving  a 
brighter  aud  clearer  light,  and  lesscaiug  the  risk 
of  accidents  by  fire.  But  gas  used,  as  it  com- 
monly is,  without  a flue  to  bear  away  the  heated 
impure  air — the  product  of  its  combustion — is 


* 1 am  infonuefi  by  on  experienced  upper  servant  in 
one  of  our  warehouses,  who  used  to  be  in  a London 
house,  tiiat  there  a considerable  proportion  of  the  hands 
remain  and  sleep  on  the  premises,  the  beds  often  laid  in 
corridors  aud  other  close  quarters. 

t Perhaps  flues  runniiie’  to  the  roof  from  each  flat  or 
room  where  this  dusty  work  goes  on.  and  a current  main- 
tained up  each  flue  by  a ventilatuig  wheel  at  the  top, 
might  be  found  useful. 


unwholesome,  partly  from  the  large  quantity  of 
oxygen  it  consumes,  leaving  the  atmospliere  poor, 
and  partly  from  the  flood  of  carbonic  acid  it  gene- 
rates, This  is  especially  noticeable  iu  the  offices 
where  sit  the  masters  and  clerks ; and  so  de- 
pressing to  the  feelings  have  I known  tliis  im- 
poverislied  air  to  become,  that  the  gaslight  has 
had  to  give  place  to  the  feebler  illumination  of 
the  oil-lamp.  What  is  the  remedy  ? I answer,  a 
flue  in  every  instance,  opeuing  over  the  flame,  to 
carry  ofl’  the  heated  and  vitiated  air  as  it  is  being 
produced.  I cordially  agree  with  what  the  editor 
of  the  Btiikler  says  on  this  point, — “ A gaslight 
without  a chimney,  or  ventilating  apparatus,  ought 
to  be  as  unusual  as  a fire  without  a flue.”*  In 
thus  alluding  to  warehouse  offices,  I may  just 
observe  that,  iu  many  instances,  to  my  knowledge, 
the  air  in  them  is  sickly  and  depressing  to  the 
spirits,  owing  solely  to  imperfect  ventilation. 
Such  an  office  ought  to  have  either  a dwai'fed 
partition,  to  give  it  community  of  atmosphere 
with  the  rest  of  the  warehouse,  or,  the  partition 
going  to  the  ceiling,  it  ought  to  have  windows  in 
the  partition  opposite  those  by  which  it  is  lighted 
from  without,  in  order  that,  when  necessary,  the 
air  may  be  speedily  renewed  by  a through  current. 
Rarely  do  I enter  an  office  of  any  kind  without 
being  at  once  sensible  that  I am  breathing  an 
impoverished  atmosphere;  and  ns  the  remedy  is 
easy,  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected.f 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  mechanical  inven- 
tions, employed  as  substitutes  for,  as  well  as  in 
aid  of  man’s  muscular  powers,  are  benefictul;  and 
nowhere  is  this  more  strikingly  apparent  than  in 
a number  of  our  large  warehouses.  Formerly 
(even  now,  in  some  instances),  tons  of  goods  were 
bought  aud  laid  at  the  warehouse  door,  thence  to 
be  borne,  perhaps  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  story, 
on  the  backs  of  porters;  reminding  one  of  the 
astonishing  feats  of  strength  and  endurance,  told 
by  Humboldt,  of  the  Indians  in  the  Peruvian 
luines,  who  not  only  climb  ladders  from  a great 
depth,  like  the  Cornish  men,  but  bear  the  produce 
of  their  labour  to  the  surface  on  their  backs.  I 
cannot  better  illustrate  the  value  of  mechanical 
helps  than  by  referring  to  a petition  of  the  cotton- 
yarn  porters  of  Glasgow,  addressed  to  the  cotton 
spinners  of  England  and  Scotland,  praying  them 
to  send  lighter  burdens.  They  say,  that  from  the 
nature  of  their  employment,  the  manner  in  which 
warehouses  are  constructed  in  that  city,  and  from 
the  absence  of  hoists  in  them,  they  (the  peti- 
tioners) are  compelled  to  carry  skips  to  third  and 
even  fourth  flats,  whereby  they  have  sustained 
serious  bodily  injury;  further,  that  as  all  of  them 
are  not  able  to  carry  the  heavy  weights  which  are 
sent  into  the  market,  the  few  who  are  strong  and 
young  have  to  do  the  share  of  the  less  powerful 
and  aged  of  their  number,  aud  thus,  ere  long,  are 
reduced  in  strength,  and  become  diseased  by  such 
excess  of  labour.  J We  may  hope  the  petition  will 
not  he  in  vain ; for,  when  we  notice  how  rapidly 
goods  iu  warehouses  are  packed  by  the  hydraulic 
press  worked  by  steam  power,  bow  easily  the 
heaviest  bale,  laid  on  a truck  and  wheeled  to  the 
hoist,  is,  hy  this  means,  carried  from  any  flat  to 
the  basement,  where,  on  another  truck,  it  is 
pui-hed  to  the  loading  door,  and  with  tackle, 
managed  by  the  hand  of  a mere  lad,  is  lifted  into 
the  waggon,  it  is  obvious  that  science  rendere 
now  the  infliction  of  bodily  injury  by  heavy 
burdens  laid  on  porters  without  excuse. 

Leaving  what  Las  been  said  concerning  the 
Nottingham  warehouse  to  produce  its  efl'cet  on 
humane  and  benevolent  minds — it  will  not  be 
read  without  some  benefit — I proceed,  in  conclu- 
sion, to  say  a word  or  two  on  the  late  hours  and 
the  night-work  in  a number  of  our  warehouses.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  late  and  night  labour 
is  losing  favour  with  a few  of  the  more  enlightened 
employers,  because  it  is  not  found  to  be,  upon  the 
whole,  profitable.  Even  this  is  encouraging.  We 
must  not  repine  should  the  majority  go  on  for  a 


* See  the  Builder  for  November  26,  1859,  p.  "70. 

t The  close,  unwholesome  state  of  offices,  law-courts, 
schools,  and  places  of  public  worship,  is  not  peculiar  to 
this  country.  In  New  York,  we  are  told  that  the  couit- 
rooms  are  proverbially  unhealthy,  and  valuable  lives  have 
been  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  the  bad  air  which  pre- 
vails  in  them  dating  the  transaction  of  public  business. 
The  offices  attached  are  equally  liable  to  objection,  and 
even  the  churches,  during  a crowded  service,  in  many 
instances,  are  almost  insufferable  from  the  heat  and 
impurity  of  the  internal  air.  School-houses,  also,  by  the 
neglect  of  sanitary  science,  endanger  or  permanently 
injure  the  health  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  See  the 
elaborate  and  most  interesting  report  of  a select  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  the  Health  Department  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  presented  to  the  Legislature 
February  3rd,  1859,  p.  19. 

} This  curious  petition,  which  is  well  worth  reading, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Manchester  GwardmH  for  October  31, 
1869. 
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while  in  tbe  old  way;  for  progress,  though  slow, 
is  sure  : long  experience  has  taught  me  this,  aud 
leads  me  to  anticipate  that,  in  time,  the  interest 
of  the  employer  will  be  seen  in  all  cases  to  lianno- 
nize  with  justice  and  mercy  to  the  labourer.  Forty 
years  ago  I remember  well  the  absurd  way  in 
which  factory  labour  went  on,  when  even  children 
of  six  years  worked,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
strap,  sixteen  hours  a day ; and,  through  a long 
subsequent  period,  how  a set  of  night-hands  kept 
the  factory  illuminated  till  morning,  and  that 
with  the  most  deplorable  consequences  to  the 
morals  of  these  workers.  All  this  is  happily  of 
the  past;  for  factory  labour,  thanks  to  wise  legis- 
lation, is  now  as  compatible  with  health  and 
murals  as  any  kind  of  employment.  Another  step 
in  the  right  direction  was  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday,  which,  however,  as  many  will  remember, 
encountered  strenuous  opposition,  notwithstand- 
ing it  could  not  he  denied  that  late  Saturday 
labour  usually  led  to  a violation  at  once  of  the 
laws  of  religion  and  humanity.  A friend  told  me, 
during  the  agitation  for  this  reform,  that  curiosity 
induced  him  to  goto  an  e.xtensive  bleacher,  whose 
works  lie  about  twelve  miles  from  Manchester,  and 
ask  at  what  hour  on  Saturday  his  carters  got  home. 
Pondering  the  question  for  a little,  the  bleacher 
replied, — “Saturday  ! 2so,  they  usually  get  home 
about  six  on  Sunday  morning.”  “ And  what  then,” 
said  my  friend,  “do  the  men  do  with  themselves 
when  they  have  unyoked  and  put  up?”  “Oh,” 
said  be,  “ they  are  asleep  immediately  in  the  straw 
he.'ide  the  horses.”  .iUl  this  sounds  to  us  now  as 
something  fabulous. 

policy  of  night-work  has  always,  I confess, 
appeared  to  me  questionable,  and  it  does  so  more 
especially  now,  when  mechatiical  means  enable 
the  packing  and  loading  of  goods  to  be  accom- 
plished with  Such  wonderful  ease  and  rapidity.  If 
it  be  contended  that  shipping  orders  have  often 
to  be  executed  with  a promptitude  which  necessi- 
tates late,  and  even  night  labour,  the  reply  is, 
that  this  kind  of  argument  of  urgent  necessitg 
may  be  advanced  against  almost  every  reform, 
just  as  happened  with  re.spect  to  the  Satuiduy 
afternoon  holiday  (admitted  now  to  be  an  un- 
alloyed good).* 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  report  that  some  of 
the  gross  evils  connected  with  late  and  night- 
work  are  being  gradually,  though  perhaps  slowly, 
mitigated.  I allude  in  particular  to  the  substitu- 
tion now,  by  some,  of  tea  and  colTee  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  late  and  night  hands,  instead  of  the 
old  allowance  of  beer.  The  extent  of  beer  con- 
sumption in  late-working  warehouses  may  he 
imagined  when  I state  that  as  much  as  hi.  a week 
has  been  paid  for  the  beer  consumed  by  the  hands 
in  a single  house;  and  I have  been  told  of  a more 
lavish  rate  of  expenditure  in  some  houses  than 
eveu  this.  As  a medical  man,  I can  say,  from 
personal  knowledge,  that  amongst  the  clerks  and 
younger  hands,  the  late-hour  system — that  is, 
leaving  off  at  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  o’clock — 
exposes  to  temptation  and  immorality.  With 
regard  to  the  masters,  especially  the  younger 
members  of  the  firm,  who  usually  stay  the  last, 
and  upper  servants,  ambitious  of  making  for 
themselves  “a  position,”  I fear  the  habit  of  late 
work,  though  sometimes  disavowed,  prevails  in 
busy  seasons  almost  as  much  as  formerly;  and 
that,  in  the  rase  of  not  a few,  the  consequent 
exhaustion  of  body  and  mind  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  unseasonable  hours  and  the  waiting  up  they 
inflict  on  their  households)  more  than  counter- 
balances the  advantage  supposed  to  be  gained. 
Indeed,  this  too  eager  pursuit  of  business, — this 
lavish  w’aste  of  health  and  vigour  on  the  part  of 
very  many  who  have  come  under  my  notice, — has 
often  reminded  me  of  what  is  suggested  in 
the  homely  adage  about  burning  the  candle 
at  both  ends  ; for  if  we  will  thus  make 
light  of  Nature’s  best  gift — “a  sound  mind  in 
a sound  body” — we  need  not  be  surprised 
should  she  vindicate  her  beneficent  laws  by  a 
painful  award. 


• It  is  instructive  to  read  what  Mr.  Russell,  in  his 
“North  America,  its  Apricultore  and  Climate,”  page  226, 
reports  of  late  and  night  working  in  the  island  of  Cuba 
during  the  six  months  of  the  cane-crushing  season.  The 
negroe>  begin  the  day’s  wont  at  half-past  four,  and  at  ten 
have  an  hour  for  breakfast ; then  resuming  the  work  go 
on  till  snn>et.  when  they  have  an  hour  for  dinner;  after 
which  they  toil  till  midnight;  thus  working  eighteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  He  was  assured  by  an 
engineer  that  fatal  accidents,  from  the  labourers  being 
overcome  with  sleep  and  falling  into  the  boiling  pans,  are 
not  uncommon.  Happily  we  have  nothing  quite  so  bad 
as  this  amongst  us.  One  of  our  houses,  to  my  know- 
ledge, is  setting  an  example  to  its  neighbours  which  it 
would  be  well  were  they  to  follow : the  packers  give  over 
at  nine,  come  in  the  morning  at  six,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
have  a substantial  breakfast  provided  at  their  employers’ 
expense. 


BRITISH  ARCHiEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
IN  SHROPSHIRE.* 

The  nlteruating  of  wet  and  fine  daj’s  gave  us 
our  share  of  rain  oji  Wednesday,  the  8th;  and 
although  the  arrangements  comprised  the  exami- 
nation of  works  of  great  interest,  there  was  a 
sensible  falling  off  iu  the  number  of  the  excur- 
sionists, although  there  were  more  than  sufficient 
to  cover  the  guarantee  of  a minimum  for  the 
special  trains  engaged.  On  arriving  at  Shiffnal 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  some  members  re- 
turned. The  programme  wtxs  involuntarily  altered ; 
and,  after  hastily  viewing  the  church,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Petit’s  paper  being  postponed,  the  company, 
in  sections,  made  their  first  restiiig-poiut  at  Tong 
Castle,  where  Mr.  Tucker  received  the  Association 
(in  the  name  of  Captain  Thorne^  croft,  who  was 
absent  at  a distance),  and  read  a paper  chiefly  on 
the  lords  of  the  castle  (of  which  he  said  there  had 
been  four).  The  present  building  is  modern. 
Thence  to  Tong  Church  was  a short  drive  across 
the  park.  Mr.  R.  Hormau  Fisher  read  a paper  on 
the  subject.  He  described  it  as  a cross  church, 
although  this  had  beeu  questioned,  and  that  it  was 
almost  unique  in  the  general  arrangement.  The 
outside  is  much  plainer  than  the  inside. 

At  the  north-east  corner  he  considered  there  had 
been  a chapel  to  the  Virgin  : be  came  to  this  con- 
clusion from  a statue  there.  The  south  aisle  was 
older  than  any  other  part.  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit 
explained  his  discovery  of  the  earlier  and  more 
elaborate  label  moulding  to  the  south  face  of  the 
arcade,  between  the  nave  and  south  aisle;  but 
Mr.  C.  E.  Davis  thought  it  not  earlier,  hut  a 
specimen  of  the  more  elaborate  finish  given  to  the 
fiees  of  internal  walls,  where  a strong  light  fell. 
Both  Mr.  Gordon  Hills  and  Mr.  Roberts  thought 
it  was  of  a dificrent  date  to  the  other  part  of  the 
church,  but  partly  reworked.  Mr.  Plauche  gave 
his  opiniou  on  the  monumental  effigies  of  the 
Pembrugge  family.  He  said  it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  seen  them.  There  were  some  points  of 
interest  about  them  : the  date  of  oue  was  1-K)8, 
and  would  apply  to  Sir  Fowke  Pembrugge:  it  hud 
the  same  b.issiuet  and  hauberk  as  in  Henry  IV. 's 
time,  and  the  same  kind  of  jupon  which  preceded 
the  complete  plate.  The  effigy  of  the  lady  gave 
him  the  impression  at  first  that  it  was  of  Sir 
Fowke’s  first  wife,  of  the  family  ofTrussell.  It  is 
habited  as  a widow,  with  the  barbe  crossed  above 
the  chin.  The  costume  was  of  the  date  of  1446, 
and  therefore  was  not  that  of  Lia  first  wife.  He 
thought  it  must  be  of  his  second  wife,  who  survived 
him.  He  differed,  with  great  diffidence,  from  so 
great  an  authority  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  E^ton.  The 
other  tomb  was  that  of  oue  of  the  V'eriioiis.  Some 
of  the  shields  in  these  monuments  were  blank, 
probably  left  to  be  filled  up  afterwards. 

The  president  had  arranged  to  receive  the 
Association  at  Decker-hill,  where  accordingly  the 
company  arrived,  and  found  that  an  uiifortun.ite 
misunderstanding  had  caused  the  president  to  keep 
to  the  programme,  which  the  violent  weather  hart 
induced  the  members  to  alter.  The  reception  was 
not  the  less  cordial  for  this  contretemps,  and 
almost  immediately  an  elegant  dejeuner  was  laid 
in  two  reception-rooms,  presided  over  respectively 
by  Mr.  Botlield  and  his  lady,  to  whom  thanks  were 
most  sincerely  returned ; and  then  a division  of 
the  members  occurred,  part  returning  to  Shrews- 
bury via  Shiffnal,  and  about  thirty  enlisting  the 
services  of  Mr.  Roberts  (who  had  made  a preli- 
minary examination)  in  an  inspection  of  Lilleshall 
Abbey.  The  weather  cleared  in  the  course  of  the 
drive,  and  it  formed  a delightful  excursion. 

The  foundation  of  this  building  is  of  the 
time  of  Stephen,  by  Ebhelfieda,  a daughter  of 
King  Alfred,  who  was  subsequently  a perfect 
amazon,  and  was  called  the  “ Lady  of  the 
Mercians.”  There  must  have  been  a large  guest- 
hall  and  extensive  dormitories;  for,  being  on  the 
high  road,  the  number  of  demands  by  travellers 
was  very  great ; and  the  abbots  made  several  com- 
plaints of  their  want  of  means  to  supply  these 
demands.  It  was  an  abbey  of  regular  canons  of 
St.  Augustine.  There  were  several  charters  by 
which  privileges  were  grunted  by  Stephen,  Henry 
Duke  of  Normandy,  King  John,  Henry  III., 
Edward  I.,  Richard  II-,  and  even  Henry  VIII. 
Amongst  the  benefactors  were  Fitzalan,  part  of 
whose  monumental  slab  the  association  had  dis- 
covered at  Buildwas  on  Tuesday  j Le  Strange, 
Dnnstanville,  Fantolfe,  Lezouche,  Trusbutt,  and 
Erdington. 

The  buildings  consist  of  a nave,  choir,  and  tran- 
sept, with,  perhaps,  a lady  chapel;  the  nave  being 
Early  English,  the  other  being  Norman.  The 
west  doorway  displays  exquisite  Early  English 
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mouldings,  with  fillets  adapted  to  the  cireula 
arch,  such  ns  are  found  in  many  of  the  Shropshir 
transitional  works.  The  great  west  window  lui 
been  inserted,  and  is  Late  First  Pointed.  The  south 
aisle  of  the  chancel,  or  liuly  chapel,  is  in  effect  a 
separate  chapel  built  against  the  main  building, 
with  a very  perfect  piscina  and  credence  in  one, 
with  a shelf  or  ambry  over  one  corner  of  it.  The 
drain  from  the  piscina  is  horizontal.  The  north 
aisle  is  a separate  chapel  or  chantry,  with  an 
ambry  remaining.  In  the  choir  is  a semicircular 
arch  over  a recess  with  Early  English  mouldings 
and  shafts.  The  stalls  w’ere  removed  from  here  to 
Wolverhampton  at  the  dissolution,  and  are  believed 
to  be  iu  existence  now.  All  these  buildings  were 
vaulted.  On  examining  the  exterior,  Mr.  Roberts 
pointed  out  the  early  specimens  of  buttresses. 

The  conventual  buildings  were  next  examined  : 
they  are,  unfortunately,  desecrated  by  being  con- 
verted into  stables — the  cloister  into  a phe-asuntry, 
and  the  refectories  into  refuse  yards. 

The  chapter-house  is  in  the  same  position  as  at 
Wenlock,  with  a sacristy  or  treasury  on  one  side, 
and  a scriptorium  on  the  other.  The  refectory  on 
the  south  side  of  the  cloister  has  a very  peculiar 
and  beautiful  recess;  used,  probably,  as  the  pulpit, 
with  a quatrefoil  iu  plate  to  give  light,  and  was 
most  likely  inserted  afterwards,  as  the  character  is 
later.  In  two  recesses  are  laid  fragments  of 
tombs,  one  being  a knight  of  the  date  of  Kincr 
John  or  Henry  III.,  judging  from  the  armourrnd 
shield;  and  the  other  of  an  abbot,  apparently,  of 
the  earliest  Decorated  period.  In  the  cliaptcr- 
house  are  two  coffin-lids,  one  without  any  mai  k or 
inscription  remaining,  and  the  other  with  a cross 
calvary,  the  cross  being  within  a wheel. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hurts- 
borne  read  an  iuieresting  paper  on  “Rowis  Land 
and  Powis  Castle-”  That  which  we  referred  to 
last  week,  read  by  Mr.  Hartshorne,  was  one  ou 
“The  Princes  of  ITpper  Powis,”  by  tlie  Hon. 
and  Rev.  George  Bridgeman,  — our  reporter 
was  accidentally  seated  iu  a part  of  the  court 
where  he  was  precluded  from  hearing  well,  and 
the  court  is  oue  of  the  worst  possible  in  respect  of 
hearing.  The  other  papers  were  by  the  Rev. 
George  Dod  on  “ Boscobel,”  and  Mr.  E.  Levien  on 
“ The  Shrewsbury  Book.” 

This  hook  is  so  called  because  it  was  executed  by 
order  of  John  Talbot,  Esq.,  of  Shrewsbury,  ns  a 
wedding  present  for  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ren^, 
duke  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  and  titular  king  of 
Sicily,  Naples,  and  Jerusalem,  upon  the  occasion  of 
her  marriage  with  Henry  VI.,  king  of  England 
and  France,  iu  April  1115.  The  volume  is  in- 
teresting as  an  example  of  the  state  of  arts  at  the 
period  when  it  was  executed,  and  on  account  of 
the  historical  associations  wliioh  it  calls  up,  and 
the  illustrious  persons  by  and  to  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented. Margaret  of  Anjou  was  an  artist  of  no 
ordinary  degree  of  merit. 

Thursday,  August  the  9th,  was  a railway  day,  hut 
still  nil  early  departure  was  made ; and  the  wea- 
ther being  more  propitious,  a large  party  assem- 
bled, and,  a special  train  being  prepared,  no  time 
was  wasted.  The  first  stoppage  was  at  Stokesay 
Castle,  of  which  Mr.  C.  E.  Davis  gave  a de-crip- 
tion.  The  account  given  by  Mr.  Parker,  he  said, 
was  incorrect.  He  stated  that  the  license  to 
crenellate  Stokesay,  obtained  by  Lawrence  de 
Ludlowe,  in  1291,  could  he  but  little  guide  iu 
, ascertaining  the  date  of  the  present  castle,  as  it 
was  quite  clear  that  it  must  have  existed  previ- 
ously, as  two  portions  (the  two  towers)  were  of 
earlier  date.  The  southern  tower  resembles  very 
much  the  Peel  towers  of  the  Borders,  and  is, 
doubtless,  a complete  fortress.  The  lower  story 
was  entered  by  a large  doorway,  and  all  the  other 
stories  were  approached  by  a staircase  within  the 
thickness  of  the  walls.  The  story  above  has  an 
entrance  which  was  approached  by  a small  bridge. 
These  two  were,  doubtless,  ordinarily  used;  but 
iu  case  of  defence  being  necessary,  Mr.  Davis  had 
no  doubt  that  the  lower  door  would  be  walled  up, 
and  the  upper  one  only  used.  Un  the  story 
above,  singularly  enough,  oue  of  the  windows  was 
inserted  in  an  archway  ; that  is,  it  had  the  remains 
of  door-hinges,  proving  most  certainly  that  this 
must  have  been  an  entrance  also  that  might  be 
used,  closing  both  lower  doors,  and  making  this 
tower  resemble  in  all  particulars  the  Border 
castles.  The  great  hall  is  clearly  the  erection  of 
Lawrence  de  Ludlowe,  and  is  a fine  specimen  of 
the  architecture  of  the  period, 

The  party  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  side  of 
the  railway  line,  and  were  taken  up  by  a train, 
and  continued  their  trip  to  Ludlow,  the  church  of 
which  was  described  by  Mr.  Edward  Roberts.  He 
said  it  was  a curious  specimen  of  the  utter  obliter- 
ation of  the  former  work  by  a casing  of  the  walls 
in  a later  period.  He  pointed  out  several  early 
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parts  wliich  still  were  visible,  particularly  two 
piscina?  in  the  large  south  chapel,  one  of  them 
being  semicircular,  although,  as  at  LiUeshall, 
with  Early  English  mouldings,  and  with  a hori- 
zontal drain.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Hartshorne  thought 
them  even  so  late  as  Decorated.  The  glass  and 
rood  screens  were  pointed  to  as  very  beautiful. 

The  castle  was  examined  and  described  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright.  He  said  the  earliest  account 
was  in  tho  history  of  the  Fitzwarines,  which  is 
curious  and  partly  traditional.  It  was  stated  to 
have  been  built  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Eyton,  however,  showed  that  from  an  examina- 
tion of  all  the  documents,  that  could  not  have 
heoii}  and  one  very  good  reason  was,  that  the 
land  itself  never  belonged  to  him.  It  was  pro- 
bably built  by  the  Lacies,  between  whom  and  the 
Fitzwarines  there  was  a deadly  feud,  and  might 
account  for  both  families  possessing  it  in  the 
course  of  warfare.  It  was  founded  before  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  ; and,  by  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  whole  castle  covered  ns 
much  ground  as  now.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
two  princes  who  were  murdered.  Edward  IV. 
had  rebuilt  the  residence  in  it,  and  several  times 
the  court  was  held  there.  The  greatest  alter- 
ations were  made  in  Elizabeth’s  reign.  The  fnr- 
iilturc  remained  in  it  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

After  a minute  account  of  the  several  apart- 
ments, the  party  n«sembled  at  the  antiquated 
“ Feathers’  Ititi,  a pretty  half-timbered  bouse,  and 
accepted  a very  handsome  luncheon  at  the  hands 
of  Sir  Cliarles  Rouse  Boughton,  to  whom  thanks 
wore  given.  Some  healths  were  drunk,  including 
lilr.  Thomas  Wright,  proposed  by  Mr.  Mair,  of 
Liverpool,  and  " The  Ladies,”  proposed  by  Mr. 
I’ettigrew,  in  a speech  full  of  humour  and  spirit. 

There  was  still  an  hour  to  spare  : this  some 
filled  up  by  visiting  Liidford  Church,  which  Mr. 
E.  Roberts  described  ns  peculiar  in  respect  of 
being  a very  small  nave  and  chancel,  with  a very 
large  chapel.  The  west  wail  is  evidently  older 
then  the  other  jiart,  and  might  be  either  Saxon 
or  Norman.  The  tower  has  been  built  against  it. 
There  are  several  Medueval  tombs. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  tho  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit 
read  a paper  on  ShiCfnal  Church,  au  elaborate 
memoir  profusely  illustrated. 

This  was  followed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright’s 
paper  on  tho  Legends  of  Shropshire,  from  which 
we  must  give  a couple  of  examples : — 

“ Everybody  will  remember  the  story  of  the 
building  of  Carthage,  how  the  founders  could  only 
obtain  as  much  land  as  they  could  encircle  in  a 
bull’s  hide,  and  how’  they  craftily  cut  it  into  slen- 
der thong.s,  and  thus  contrived  to  encircle  as  much 
land  as  was  sufficient  to  build  a town.  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth  tells  the  same  story  of  Hengist,  who, 
by  the  same  stratagem,  obtained  from  the  Britons 
land  enough  to  build  a castle,  to  which,  in  memory 
of  the  transaction,  the  Saxons  gave  the  name  of 
Thancaster.  There  are  several  places  in  England 
to  which  this  legend  is  attached,  and  among  them 
that  of  Tong  in  Shropshire.  This  same  story  lias 
taken  a very  curious  form  in  a legend  preserved  in 
the  parish  of  Bromfield,  in  our  county,  where  they 
tell  of  a young  lady,  whose  father  would  not  per- 
mit her  to  marry  a gallant  knight  because  the 
latter  was  only  a younger  brother  and  unable  to 
otfiT  her  a sufficient  marriage  settlement.  The 
young  lady,  however,  persisted  in  her  resolution 
to  marry  the  knight,  and  at  hist  one  day  she  in- 
formed her  father  that  the  ceremony  w.as  to  be 
])erformed  tbe  next  morning  at  Bromfield  Church. . 
The  augry  parent  told  his  daughter  she  might 
follow  her  will,  but,  of  all  bis  great  estates  she 
should  receive  for  her  portion  no  more  land  than 
she  could  crawl  over  before  morning.  She  went 
from  his  sight,  apparently  unaftectod  by  this 
threat,  but  next  day  she  made  her  appearance  at 
the  breakfast-table  covered  with  mud,  and  an- 
nounced that  she  had  secured  a tract  of  meadow 
reaching  about  half-way  to  Downton,  round  which 
she  had  crawled  on  her  hands  and  knees  during 
the  long  winter  night.  The  father  was  so  pleased 
w'ith  the  spirit  displayed  by  his  daughter  that  ho 
made  her  the  heiress  of  all  liis  estates,  and  they 
remained  in  tbe  possession  of  her  descendants 
many  years.  This  ground  is  still  called  Crawl 
Meadows.” 

"There  is  another  legend  connected  with 
Shrewsbury,  intended  to  explain  the  cause  of  the 
extension  of  the  trade  in  Welsh  flannel,  and  it  is 
certainly  a curious  illustration  of  the  history  of  the 
more  miscellaneous  class  of  local  legends.  It  is 
said  that  the  Welshmen  took  the  precaution  of 
measuring  their  ‘pieces’ of  flannel  before  they 
left  their  liomcs,  but  the  purebasers  in  tbe  Shrews- 
bury market,  who  bought  by  the  yard,  invented  a 
method  of  measuring  which  pleased  by  its  quick- 


ness and  ingenuity,  under  cover  of  which  was 
practised  a rather  ridiculous  deception.  They  made 
a round  barrel  or  frame,  exactly  one  yard  in  cir- 
cumference, on  which  the  parties  concerned  placed 
one  end  of  the  piece,  and  went  on  rolling  it  until 
the  whole  piece  was  wound  up,  each  revolution 
counting  for  a yard.  For  very  obvious  reasons, 
the  Welsh  seller  always  found  his  piece  shorter  at 
Shrewsbury  than  at  liome,  until,  having  at  last 
discovered  tho  trick,  the  Welshman  refused  to 
attend  the  Slirowsbury  market  any  longer.” 

We  must  finish  our  notice  next  week. 


A LIMP  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
SUSSEX  ARCILEOLOGICAL  DAMP  DAY 
AT  PEVENSEY. 


The  Sussex  Arclucologieal  Society  held  its 
annual  meeting  on  AVednesday  in  last  week, 
Pevenscy  and  Hurstmonceux  Castles  being  the 
points  of  interest  purposed  to  be  visited.  A pre- 
vious attempt,  ten  years  ago,  to  inspect  Pevenscy 
Castle,  had  been  rendered  abortive  by  the  very 
bad  weather  ; and  now  again  the  old  spell  seemed 
to  rest  upon  the  excursion,  for  the  rain  descended 
in  a hopeless  never-to-hc-ended  manner.  A spe- 
cial train  was  arranged  to  start  from  Brighton  at 
ten  o’clock,  and  it  was  with  an  ominous  smile  of 
half  contemptuous  pity  that  the  smart  young 
ticket-collector  pointed  it  out  to  the  adventurous 
archiuologists,  as  he  inquired,  " Pevenscy,  Sir  ?” 
The  said  " special  train”  was  specially  late  in 
starting;  but  doubtless  tho  officials  purposely  de- 
tained it,  with  the  charitable  design  of  keeping  its 
passengers  as  long  as  possible  under  cover,  reason- 
ably concluding  they  would  find  such  a day  long 
enough  any  how.  Some  of  the  carriages  were 
unprovided  with  lamps,  the  directors  doubtless 
thinking  these  illustrious  illuminaii,  who  can  look 
into  the  past  through  the  darkness  of  ages,  and 
make  all  things  clear  by  the  light  of  their  own 
minds,  could  not  possibly  need  lamps  to  guide 
them  through  the  gloom  of  merely  a tunnel  or 
two.  Considering  the  very  settled  state  of  the 
weather — settled  for  rain,  that  is — the  society 
must  he  congratulated  on  the  enterprising  spirit 
of  its  members,  as  evinced  by  the  respectably 
large  gathering  of  them  which  congregated  within 
the  roofle*s  walls  of  the  pictni-esque  ruins,  Peven- 
soy  and  Hurstmonceux.  But  the  proposition  to 
alight,  and  view  the  church  close  to  Pevensey 
Castle,  was,  nevertheless,  negatived  in  some  of  the 
conveyances,  by  the  majority  of  tlie  party;  so  the 
minority  had  to  content  itself  with  a passing 
glimpse  of  the  strangely  extensive  old  pile,  and  to 
console  itself  with  the  assurance  that,  thanks  to 
railroads,  one  could  easily  run  over  any  fine  day 
and  inspect  the  church,  which,  from  the  antiquity 
of  its  walls,  promised  many  points  of  interest,  in 
spite  of  the  fearful  " Carpenter’s  Gothic”  of  its 
windows. 

Another  hour  of  close  compression,  in  tightly 
packed  vehicles,  brought  the  members  to  tbe  top 
of  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  Hurstmonceux 
stands.  Here  all  who  would  view  the  noble  ruin 
wero  compelled  to  alight,  it  being  judged,  but 
erroneously  so,  by  tbe  respective  Jehus,  quite  im- 
possible for  the  carriages  to  reascend  the  oncc- 
descended  slope.  Accordingly,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men turned  out  in  the  pouring  raiu,  raging  wind, 
and  driving  mist,  to  walk  down  over  steaming 
grass  that  covered  their  feet  nearly  to  the  ankles; 
but  the  univer.sal  good  temper  that  prevailed 
diminished  all  difliciilties,  and  the  desire  to  make 
the  best  of  a bad  business  was  everywhere  appa- 
rent. One  little  lady,  in  our  hearing,  exclaimed, 
good  Iminouredly,  on  being  condoled  with,  ‘‘If 
the  day  had  been  fine,  where  would  have  been  the 
use  of  putting  ou  our  prettiest  petticoats,  for  we 
should  have  had  no  opportunity  for  displaying 
them  ? ” 

Umbrellas  were  all  but  useless  : many  of  them 
were  turned  inside  out,  and  portions  of  others 
blown  bodily  away ; while  those  that  maintained 
their  integrity  of  shape  were  altogether  unable  to 
alTord  protection  from  the  pitiless,  all-permeating, 
misty  deluge.  Nevertheless,  one  or  two  enthusi- 
asts, on  whose  vision  the  beauty  of  the  pile  opened 
for  the  first  time,  actually  stood  still  for  some 
minutes,  regardless  of  discomfort  to  body,  to  feast 
their  minds  on  the  grand  effect  it  produced,  which 
efl’ect  was  doubtless  doubled  in  grandeur  by  the 
scaur  of  tbe  storm. 

Within  the  ruin  printed  descriptions  of  it  were 
distributed  to  the  visitors,  this  method  of  impart- 
ing information  being  thought  preferable  to  the  old 
plan  of  “ reading  papers,”  it  having  been  noticed, 
on  some  former  occasions,  that  as  the  lecture  pro- 
ceeded the  ladies  gradually  melted  away  from  the 
throng  by  twos  and  threes,  and,  as  was  of  course 
to  he  expected,  their  respective  escorts  of  gentle- 


men presently  followed  them,  leaving,  at  last,  the 
worthy  lecturer  himself,  and  a few  of  the  com- 
mittee-men, alone  with  the  learning.* 

Here  you  have  what  was  said  about  the  build- 
ing 

This  building  was  erected  in  tbe  year  1440,  by  Sir 
Roger  dc  Fynes,  at  a cost  of  3,8fio/.  A manor-house  had 
previously  occupied  the  site,  and  been  the  seat,  succes- 
sively, of  the  De  Hersts,  the  De  Moiiceux,  and  the 
Fyneses,  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  To  the  park 
which  had  previously  existed,  Sir  Roger  added  600  acres  of 
land.  His  son,  Richard  Fynes,  Sheriff ofbnrreyandSussex 
in  1452,  married  Joan,  heiress  of  Thomas  Lord  Dacre,  and 
was,  in  her  right,  summoned  to  Parliament,  and  declared 
Baron  Dacre  of  the  Southin  1458.  Thomas,  the  second  Lord 
Dacre,  distinguished  liiinself  as  a soldier,  and  was 
Constable  of  Calais.  He  died  in  1.534,  and  was  buried 
under  a magnifleent  altar  tomb  in  Hurstmonceux  Church. 
Hi.s  grandson  and  successor,  Thomas  Lord  Dacre,  asso- 
ciates this  place  with  a very  tragical  event.  Engaging  in 
the  foolish  and  unlawful  frolic  of  hunting  deer  in  tlie  park 
of  his  neighbour,  Sir  Nicholas  Pelham  at  Hellingly,  a fray 
took  place  between  his  companions  and  the  knight’s  game- 
keepers, which  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  latter. 
For  this  Lord  Dacre  was  held  responsible,  and  he,  together 
with  three  of  his  gentlemen,  Mantel,  Frowds.  and  Roidon, 
were  executed  at  St.  Thomas  Waterings,  29th  June,  1541. 
This  event  has  been  dramatized  by  Mrs.  Gore,  in  her 
‘‘  Dacre  of  the  South ; ” and  it  is  the  subject  of  a ballad 
in  Mr.  Lower’.s  “ Contribution  to  Literature.”  Gregory, 
son  of  this  unfortunate  baron,  succeeded  to  the  title,  but 
died  unmarried.  His  sister  Margaret  espoused  Samson 
I.ennard,  Esq.,  and  was  recognized  as  Baroness  Dacre. 
They  resided  much  at  the  castle,  and  added  greatly  to  its 
internal  decorations.  The  castle  ainJ  estate  remained  in 
the  Leiinard  family  until  the  time  of  Thomas  Lord  Dacre, 
created  Earl  of  Sussex  by  Charles  II.  He  improved  the 
castle  by  the  addition  of  sash  windows  on  the  east;  but, 
losing  a great  part  of  his  estate  by  extravagance  and 
gambling,  was  obliged  to  sell  Hurstmonceux,  tiie  seat  of 
liis  ancestors  from  the  Conquest.  In  iyo8  the  estate 
became  the  property  of  George  Naylor,  Esq,,  of 
Liiicoln’s  inn,  who  married  a sister  of  Thomas  Pel- 
ham, Duke  of  Newcastle.  Ilis  successor  was  his 
kinsman,  Dr.  Francis  Hare,  Bishop  of  Cliichoster, 
and  the  latter  left  the  castle  to  his  son,  Francis 
Naylor.  In  1775  it  devolved  upon  his  half-brotlier,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Mare,  but  was  then  considered  to  be  so  dila- 
pidated as  to  be  past  repair.  The  interior  was  therefore 
demolished,  and  the  materials  were  employed  in  adding 
to  the  mansion  called  Hurstmonceux  Place.  From  F.  Hare 
Naylor.  Esq.,  in  1807,  the  estate  passed  by  sale  to  Thomas 
Read  Kemp,  Esq.  In  1619,  it  was  purchased  by  the  Gillou 
family.  In  1846,  Jno.  Gillon,  Esq.,  M.P  , sold  it  to  II.  B. 
Curteis,  Esq,,  M.P.,  father  of  Herbert  Mascall  Cnrtcis, 
Esq.,  tlie  present  owner.  The  castle  is  accounted  one  of 
the  earliest  brick  buildings  in  England.  It  is  al*o  among 
the  latest  specimens  of  a castle,  properly  so  called  ; pos- 
sessing much  of  tlie  grandeur,  with  little  of  the  strength, 
of  the  feudal  fortress  of  earlier  times.  When  in  full  repair, 
it  was  considered  the  largest  house  in  England  belonging 
to  a subject.  Addison’s  comedy,  “ The  Drummer,  or,  the 
Haunted  House,”  is  said  to  be  based  upon  a tradition  con- 
nected with  this  mansion.  The  room  immediately  over 
the  Porter’s  Lodge  was  known  as  Drummer’s  Hall,  from 
the  loud  ” spirit-rapping  ” formerly  carried  on  there. 

After  a hurried  inspection  there  came  the 
repacking  of  dainp  individuals  into  very  small 
oumibuses  and  other  conveyances,  and  then  the 
return  to  Pevensey.  Daring  the  retreat  animal 
spirits  were  decidedly  ‘‘below  proof^”  doubtless 
reduced  iu  strength  by  tbe  involuntary  admixture 
of  water  from  the  clouds;  and  possibly  also  by 
the  unwonted  fasting  which,  in  many  instances, 
extended  from  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  till 
between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  Re- 
arrived  at  Pevensey,  however,  a handsome  spacious 
booth  (which  the  Society  is  ambitious  of  purchas- 
ing), erected  within  the  ruins,  gladdened  the  eyes 
of  the  intrepid  voyagers, — 1 use  the  word  advis- 
edly, this  being  decidedly  a watery  excursion, — 
and  a capital  dinner,  well  cooked,  well  served, 
and  well  eaten,  brought  to  a more  successful  ter- 
mination than  could  have  been  anticipated,  a day 
which  had  opened  upon  the  Sussex  Archa3ologists 
with  so  little  promise,  and  which  had  hitherto 
certainly  not  belied  its  foreshadowing. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester  presided  at  the 
dinner;  and,  after  its  conclusion,  appropriate  toasts 
were  given ; hut,  though  tbe  circumstance  was  once 
just  barely  mentioned,  all  the  speakers  missed 
taking  advantage  of  what  might  have  been  made 
a fine  point  iu  a speech, — the  grand  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  heavy  measured  booming  of  the 
murderous  gun,  which,  as  a trial  of  its  own  power, 
was  endeavouring  to  batter  down  one  of  the  mas- 
sive Martello  towers  hard  by; — so  named,  as  tho 
Siiilder  has  before  now  said,  from  Mortello,  or 
Myrtle  bay,  in  Corsica,  whence  they  were  copied, 
and  which  were  raised  on  our  coast  as  a protection 
against  the  expected  invasion  of  the  Corsican, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Mr.  Mark  Anthony  Lower  read  a versified 
descriptive  account  of  Pevensey,  respecting  which 
I will  only  say,  it  was  a pity  the  author  had  not 
contented  himself  with  the  rich  smooth  plain  of 
grandly-marching  prose,  instead  of  attempting  to 
toil  up  tho  steeps  of  Parnassus,  only  to  lose  him- 
self in  the  mist  and  fog  which  on  Wednesday  last 
enveloped  all  heights,  physical  and  fanciful. 

Subsequently  Mr.  W.  Duriant  Cooper  read  a 
very  curious  letter,  hitherto  unpublished,  from 


* Some  notices  of  Pevensey  and  Hurstmonceux  will  be 
found  ill  previous  volumes  of  the  Duitder,  especially  the 
volume  for  1855,  p.  433. 
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Dr.  Andrew  Borde, — the  original  “Jlerry  An- 
drew.” 

One  idea  worth  recording  was  eliminated  during 
the  return  journey  home,  to  the  effect,  that  archas- 
ological  meetings  might  be  rendered  additionally 
interesting  and  instructive,  if  arranged  chonologi- 
cally  as  to  periods, — the  British,  Roman,  Danish, 
Saxon,  Norm.an,  Ac.  And  it  was  suggested  that  a 
local  museum,  illustrating  solely  the  precise  period 
of  the  building  to  be  investigated,  should  be  col- 
lected; and  that  all  papers  read,  and  all  decora- 
tions used,  should  be  made  to  bear  upon  the  same 
point.  A WOULD-DE  AKCH-EOLOGIST. 


WHITBY.* 

WniTBT  occupies  a very  picturesque  position  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Esk,  ou  the  Yorkshire  coast, 
midway  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tyne.  The 
vicinity  is  fine,  with  all  the  dales  and  glens  con- 
nected with  the  Esk.  The  town  is  built  on  the 
two  opposite  sides  of  the  inlet  formed  by  the  river 
in  its  passage  to  the  sea;  and  the  harbour,  above 
the  revolving  bridge  by  which  the  divisions  are 
connected,  is  capable  of  containing  300  vessels  of 
the  medium  size;  the  two  lighthouse  piers  shaping 
the  entrance,  as  well  as  guiding  to  the  port.  The 
landmarks  are,  the  abbey  in  ruins,  and  the  old 
parish  church,  on  tbe  eastern  cliff ; while,  on  the 
summit  of  the  western  eminence,  the  terraces  ex- 
tend in  lines  of  modern  construction.  The  town, 
with  its  11,000  inhabitants,  crowds  in  its  central 
parts  towards  the  water.  The  alleys  or  yards 
stretch  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  acclivi- 
tie.s,  and  the  houses  on  either  side,  built  tier  above 
tier,  are  reached  by  flights  of  stone  stairs;  the 
higher  landing-places,  above  the  sphere  of  roofs, 
and  mast.e,  and  smoking  chimneys,  having  their 
own  view  of  the  town,  the  harbour,  and  the 
German  Ocean. 

“ Whitby,  and  not  Scarborough,”  says  White, 
in  his  “Month  in  Yorkshire,”  “ would  be  my  choice 
had  I to  sojourn  for  a few  weeks  on  the  York- 
shire coast.  What  it  lacks  in  the  style  and  show, 
which  characterize  its  aristocratic  neighbour,  is 
more  than  made  up  by  its  situation  on  a river, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  neighbourhood.” 

The  vicinity  has  its  antiquarian  and  its  poetical 
interest,  too.  Here  tbe  famous  St.  Hilda  dwelt  in 
her  abbey  of  Streonshalb,  which  she  founded  in 
the  seventh  century.  Ages  have  gone  by  since 
Hilda  was  gathered  to  her  fathers,  but  posterity 
still  cherishes  her  memory.  A fair  is  held  to  this 
day  at  Whitby  on  her  birth-day,  the  16th  of 
August.  The  town  owns  her  for  its  patron  saint. 
Churches  are  dedicated  to  her,  and  miracles 
ascribed;  for  in  the  “olden  tyme”  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  cleared  of  its  snakes  by  her  power, 
us  tbe  abundance  of  its  Ammonites  testifies ! 

“Then  Bole  amid  the  serpent  tribe, 

The  holy  abbess  stood, 
tVith  fervent  faith  and  uplift  hands 
Grasping  the  holy  rood. 

The  suppliant’s  prayer  and  powerful  charm 
ni’  unnumber’d  reptiles  own  : 

Each  falling  from  the  cliff  becomes 
A headless  coil  of  stone.’’ 

Hilda  was  succeeded  as  abbess  of  Streonshalb 
by  Elfleda,  the  friend  of  St.  Cuthhert  of  Lindis- 
furue,  of  both  of  whom,  and  their  friendship,  Bede 
discourses  at  large. 

The  town  of  Streonshalb  and  its  monastic  core 
were  destroyed  in  867  by  the  Danes,  and  both  lay 
desolate  for  200  years.  The  monastic  foundation, 
however,  was  re  established  in  1074’,  by  Reinfrid, 
a zealous  monk  of  Evesham,  to  whom  William  de 
Percy  granted  the  conventual  ruins  ; but  there 
are  no  grounds  for  believing  in  the  rebuilding  of 
the  monastery  by  its  first  Norman  possessors. 
However,  of  this  it  is  certain,  that  all  traces,  both 
Saxon  and  Norman,  have  disappeared  in  the  erec- 
tion of  tbe  present  fabric,  which  exhibits  the 
Pointed  Gothic  in  its  first,  second,  and  third 
periods  or  styles,  the  first,  or  oldest,  belonging  to 
a date  a century  later  than  the  lifetime  of  Reinfrid. 
Tbe  town  of  Whitby,  like  its  predecessor,  Streons- 
halh,  arose  as  a dependency  ou  the  abbey. 

The  abbey  church  has  been  themoststatelyfabric 
in  the  monastic  group.  The  east  end,  with  the  walls 
of  the  choir  and  the  north  aisle;  the  north  tran- 
sept, and  a remnant  of  the  nave,  still  remain  ; but 
the  dwellings  and  offices  for  tbe  household,  as 
standing  on  the  south  and  south-west  of  tbe 
church,  having  all  been  removed,  are  known  only 
by  name  in  the  records.  The  abbey  is  the  great 
historical  monument  of  the  district.  When  entire, 
the  square  tower,  as  marking  the  centre  of  the 
cniciformation,  arose  on  four  huge  arches  opening 

* Whitby:  its  Abbey  and  the  Neighbourhood.  By 
F.  K.  Robinson.  Whitby:  S.  Reed.  I860. 

Reed’s  Illustrated  Guide  to  Whitby.  Sixth  edition. 
Whitby : S.  Reed. 


to  the  xisual  quarters  of  a church — the  choir  on 
the  east,  the  transepts  north  and  south,  and  the 
nave,  or  longest  part,  on  the  west.  On  the  site 
of  Hilda’s  foundation  the  fabric  iu  length  is  310 
feet ; and,  with  the  south  projection  of  the  tran- 
sept, which  is  gone,  the  cross  extent  %vould  be  153 
foot.  The  main  side  walls  in  height  are  60  feet. 
The  height  of  tbe  tower  was  104  feet. 

In  the  earlier  eras,  the  monastic  buildings  in 
their  character  were  primitive  and  unpretending; 
hut  an  advance  in  magnificence  marks  their  erec- 
tion as  ecclesiastical  splendour  grew  with  an  in- 
crease of  revenue.  The  choir,  in  the  lancet  or 
Early  English  style,  is  ascribed  to  the  abbot 
Richard  of  Peterborough,  whose  administration 
lay  between  1148  and  1175.  The  eastern  front, 
entire,  e.xbibits  six  lancet  windows  in  two  tiers, 
with  three  of  smaller  dimensions  iu  the  gable  bC' 
tween  the  pinnacles,  for  lighting  the  roof.  Sided 
by  seven  pier  arches  for  the  ground  story,  the 
snperaltitudes  are  the  triforium  and  the  clerestory. 
Within  the  walls,  a passage  crossing  the  lancet 
lights  of  the  clerestory  has  communicated  with 
the  dilFerent  quarters  of  the  building,  one  approach 
remaining  at  the  west  angle  of  the  north  transept, 
and  another  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  nave. 
At  the  distance  of  one  arch  from  the  east  end  of 
the  choir  the  pillars  indicate  a screen  for  tbe  high 
altar. 

The  south  aisle  of  the  choir  is  gone.  The  ex- 
tant north  aisle  retains  a part  of  its  groined  roof, 
with  carved  bosses  at  the  intersections  of  the  ribs. 
On  one  is  a lion  rampant:  another  bears  the  lamb 
and  flag,  an  emblem  of  peace : a third  has  two 
fishes;  and  a fourth  is  a circlet  of  foliage  or 
flowers.  The  windows  throughout  are  “ single 
lancets,”  charged  with  dental  and  zigzag  mould- 
ings, the  arches  of  those  in  the  clerestory  springing 
from  heads  crowned  and  mailed.  The  body  of  the 
choir  would  be  roofed  with  wood  : the  side  aisles 
were  vaulted  iu  stone.  The  front  of  the  north 
transept,  still  perfect,  presents  nine  lancet  windows 
in  three  tiers,  with  a small  “ Catherine  wheel  ” in 
the  gable.  The  style  is  Decorated. 

Viewed  from  within,  the  windows  recede  in 
elaborate  undercut  borderings,  and  the  capitals  of 
the  side  shafts,  iu  contrast  with  the  plain  round 
caps  of  the  choir,  are  an  exuberance  of  foliage  and 
flowers,  in  which  birds  and  fruit  appear  and 
reptile  formations  entwine. 

The  tower  fell  on  a calm  day,  June  25tb,  1830. 
The  pillar  at  the  south-west  corner  had  long  been 
cracked  ; and,  as  a further  weakness,  the  staircase 
within  it  is  recollected  as  approached  from  the 
south  transept.  The  top  story  was  panelled  on 
the  four  sides  in  window-shaped  compartments, 
three  on  each  side,  and  a staff  with  a vane  stood 
at  the  north-west  angle. 

The  nave  has  formed  a perspective  of  eight 
arches,  being  one  arch  longer  in  the  parallel  than 
the  choir.  All  that  remains  of  it  is  part  of  the 
north  side  aisle  and  a fragment  of  the  west  end, 
in  which  we  perceive  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
church,  the  access  in  ordinary  being  by  a small 
doorway,  formerly  porched,  and  still  extant  in  the 
side  wall  aforesaid. 

The  west  end,  by  pre-eminence  “ the  front,”  has 
been  very  imposing.  In  the  central  space,  be- 
tween pinnacled  buttresses,  tbe  principal  entrance 
shafted  and  moulded,  and  “ the  great  light  of  the 
nave  ” with  its  variform  tracery,  stood  deeply  em- 
bayed. The  front,  in  its  leading  details,  belongs 
to  the  last  variation  in  Gothic  architecture — the 
Perpendicular  style;  the  indications  being  found 
in  the  window  constructions. 

The  nave  is  not  in  a straight  line  with  the  choir, 
but  exhibits  a deflection  at  the  west  end  of  9 feet 
towards  the  north.  The  cause  is  a query,  and  the 
solution  hitherto  given  not  satisfactory  enough  to 
be  interesting. 

Tbe  parish  church  was  originally  founded  after 
the  Conquest,  for  the  use  of  the  laity.  Iu  1540  it 
became  parochial.  Originally  Norman  in  nave 
and  chancel,  with  the  entrance  on  the  south  side 
of  the  former,  the  tower  at  the  west  end,  as  well 
as  the  transepts,  are  after  additions.  The  en- 
trance, round-arched,  with  a pair  of  “ cushion- 
capped  ” columns  on  either  band,  was  destroyed 
iu  1823,  to  make  the  principal  porch  nearer  the 
tower,  where  it  now  is.  A line  of  semicircular- 
headed  windows,  each  4 feet  high  and  22  inches 
broad,  originally  encircled  the  building ; and,  as  an 
outside  example,  tbe  one  blocked  up  over  the 
modern  porch  aforesaid  may  be  cited. 

In  the  modernization  of  the  old  fabric,  a process 
which  commenced  in  1744,  the  walls  were  every- 
where pierced  for  the  ordinary  bouse  sash.  The 
repairs  and  extension  of  the  structure  took 
place  when  old  church  arrangements  had  not  the 
position  in  tbe  public  mind  which  they  now 
occupy. 


The  elevated  site  of  the  church,  and  of  the  abbey 
on  the  eastern  cliff,  is  attained  by  a hand-railed 
flight  of  196  steps,  termed  the  church  stairs. 

Whitby,  on  the  whole,  is  an  interesting  place, 
and  the  first  of  the  two  volumes  above  referred  to, 
to  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  these  few 
notes  on  it,  contains  a full  account  of  the  town  and 
its  history,  buildings,  and  neighbourhood.  The 
“ Guide  ” is  a smaller  work,  which,  for  a shilling, 
gives  a more  limited  account  of  all  the  objects  of 
interest  at  and  about  Whitby,  with  an  Essay  on 
Sea-bathing,  by  Dr.  J.  Dowsou.  Both  volumes 
contain  maps  of  the  district. 

The  neighbourhood  appears  to  be  advancing. 
Good  free  stone  abounds,  and  is  in  great  demand. 


LODGING  HOUSES  IN  DRURY  LANE  AND 
ISLINGTON. 

AxTHOtTGH  something  has  been  done  in  erecting 
proper  houses  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
there  is  wide  scope  for  the  exertions  of  private 
individuals,  who, — seeing  the  sure  effect  of  wise 
arrangements  on  health  and  life,  and  believing 
that  by  conducting  such  places  iu  the  ordinary 
business-like  manner,  they  can  be  made  to  pay  a 
fair  per-centage  on  the  money  invested, — may  he 
led  to  build  houses  for  the  use  of  families,  and 
adapt  others  for  single  men. 

The  large  cost  of  ground  in  the  metropolitan 
districts,  and  some  other  reasons,  cause  difficulties, 
but  in  several  instances  such  experiments  h.avo 
been  very  successful. 

Since  the  establishment  of  lodging-houses  for 
single  men  by  the  two  societies  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  dwellings  of  the  industrious  chiFses, 
several  places  on  a similar  plan  have  been  opened 
with  varied  success.  We  have  before  referred  to 
some  of  these,  and  may  now  glance  at  the  “ Drury 
Chambers”  (Nos. 3 and  4, Pitt-place,  Drury-lane). 
These  are  old-fashioned  houses,  of  considerable 
size,  which  have  been  put  into  thorough  repair, 
well  ventilated,  and  opened  as  lodgings  for  single 
men.  Under  the  care  of  the  inspectors  of  lodging- 
houses,  the  beds  have  been  so  arranged  according 
to  the  space,  that  over-crowding  is  prevented; 
and  for  4d.  a night,  or  2s.  a week,  including 
Sunday,  a man  may  obtain  a wholesome  lodging. 
The  bedding  is  very  clean;  and  at  the  time  of  a 
chance  visit  the  place  seemed  well  managed  and 
cared  for.  A kitchen  or  sitting-room  is  pro- 
vided for  the  men,  with  locked  cupboard  for  each ; 
and  it  may  be  expected,  notwithstanding  tho 
considerable  amount  which  has  been  expended, 
that  the  manager  will  gain  a good  income  from 
the  speculation. 

When  we  remember  the  former  condition  of 
the  majority  of  tbe  lodging-houses  of  this  class  in 
many  districts  of  the  metropolis  and  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  the  contrast  is  satisfactory.  In 
such  places  as  these  men  have  the  opportunity  of 
association  without  the  need  of  resort  to  the 
public  house.  In  winter  time  there  are  a com- 
fortable fire  and  light.  The  police  inspectors  of 
lodging-houses — intelligent  men,  who,  on  all  occa- 
sions on  which  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
noticing  their  operations,  have  been  remarkublo 
for  the  kindly  yet  firm  manner  iu  which  they 
fulfil  their  duties— see  carefully  to  the  drainage, 
and  by  their  timely  visits  enforce  a degree  of 
order  and  cleanliness  which  is  as  beneficial  to 
tbe  lodgers  as  to  the  keepers  of  the  houses  them- 
selves. 

Formerly  the  houses  for  the  reception  of  travel- 
lers in  the  suburbs,  and  in  St.  Giles’s  and  other 
parts  of  London,  were,  in  most  instances,  frightful 
places,  in  which  either  decency  or  morality  was 
next  to  impossible.  Men  with  wives,  and  fami- 
lies of  children  of  different  ages— in  search  of 
work  or  from  some  other  causes  obliged  to  take 
the  road — had  often  no  other  choice  than  to  resort 
to  those  places,  where  they  were  forced  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  most  depraved  and  profligate. 

Barred  doors  prevented  visits  of  the  police, 
and  such  was  the  nature  of  the  people  hoarded 
there,  that  it  was  a matter  of  no  little  danger  for 
those  who  meant  kindness  to  venture  into  tho 
neighbourhood.  Persons  of  both  sexes,  old  and 
young,  wore  huddled  together,  and  the  uiiconta- 
miuated  boy  or  girl  was  thrown  into  close  con- 
nection with  those  versed  in  vice. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  damage  that  re- 
sulted from  such  association, — the  amount  of 
robbery,  and  systematic  begging  and  imposition, 
which  was  reared  and  encouraged  by  the  ill 
arrangements  of  these  terrible  resorts  of  tbe  poor 
and  depraved.  As  a contrast  to  these,  we  may 
look  at  one  of  the  houses  for  travellers,  situated 
in  Islington,  which  is  much  resorted  to,  and  i 
registered,  and  looked  after  by  the  police  inspec- 
tors of  lodging-houses.  This  is  situ:ited  in  a 
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narrow  court,  which,  but  for  care,  would  be  a 
nursery  for  fever  and  disease.  The  lodgings 
consist  of  several  houses;  by  means  of  many 
contrivances — which  are  not  very  apparent  to  the 
eye  unpractised  in  those  matters — a fair  amount 
of  ventilation  is  managed ; and  perhaps,  in  such 
conditions,  it  is  as  well  that  the  means  of  ventila- 
tion be  not  too  apparent;  for  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  lodge  in  close,  impure  atmospheres, 
seem  to  have  a strange  aversion  to  the  admission 
of  air,  and  possibly  would  keep  it  out.  Doors 
have,  however,  been  taken  oft',  and  panels  taken 
out  of  cupboards,  which  answer  a good  purpose. 
Some  rooms  arc  fitted  up  with  beds  ior  men, 
which  are  placed  at  the  distance  legally  allowed. 

No  miscellaneous  hoarding  together  of  men  and 
women  is  allowed  in  these  apartments;  there  are, 
however,  some  of  the  rooms  arranged  for  the  use 
of  married  men  and  their  families.  In  these 
places,  a partition  is  placed  at  such  a height  as 
ensures  a certain  amount  of  privacy,  and  still 
allows  ventilation.  It  would  perhaps  surprise 
some  accustomed  to  affluence,  and  who  have  not 
looked  at  the  condition  of  the  London  poor,  to  see 
the  rough  accommodation  for  travellers  we  are 
praising.  Great,  however,  is  the  improvement 
which  has  been  made;  and  it  is  something  to 
know  that,  although  the  arrangements  are  not  of 
the  most  refined  description,  here  people,  at  the 
cost  of  about  3d.  a night,  can  sleep  without  the 
fear  of  evil  conimunicatioiis,  fever  and  pestilence. 

According  to  the  terms  on  which  those  houses 
are  licensed,  it  is  necessary  to  whitewash  all  the 
rooms  at  stated  intervals,  to  prevent  damp,  and 
do  proper  repairs ; to  change  and  properly  keep 
clean  the  bedding ; to  trap  and  keep  clear  the 
drains.  A sufficient  water-supply  is  also  required. 
The  opposition  will  he  remembered  which  was 
made  by  even  those  who  were  dying  by  the  hun- 
dred annually  through  the  ill  conditions  in  which 
they  were  placed.  Now,  however,  not  only  the 
tenants,  but  those  who  let  the  houses  are  thankful 
for  the  change. 

Some  of  the  courts  close  by,  in  Islington,  are 
difl'erenily  managed,  and  need  supervision.  In 
these  places  there  is  a large  population.  We  will 
not  just  now  mention  the  names.  They  ought, 
however,  to  be  well  known  to  the  parish  inspectors. 
The  closets  are  insufficient  for  so  many  occupants, 
and  the  condition  of  them  in  the  morning  on  which 
we  called  was  abominable.  The  usual  complaint  was 
made  of  short  supply  of  water.  Few  would  think, 
on  first  looking  at  the  dilapidated  dwellings,  that 
they  were  inhabited:  it  will  be  found,  however, 
that  working  men  and  their  families  thickly  popu- 
late the  place.  In  piu-sing  through  the  apart- 
ments it  is  evident  that  the  want  of  proper  closets, 
conveniently  attached  to  houses  which  are  let  in 
tenements,  is  the  first  requirement  which  should 
be  attended  to.  A visit  to  some  of  these  miserable 
London  interiors  is  indescribably  painful.  In 
one  room,  occupied  by  a blind  woman,  there 
was  not  an  article  of  furniture:  a few  dirty 
shavings  in  a corner  served  for  a bed.  In  another 
room  a child  lay  seemingly  at  the  point  of  death. 
Terrible  must  be  a sick  bed  in  such  a situation, 
and  sad  it  was  to  find  a man  in  the  last  stage  of 
consumption  in  a place  close  by.  With  several 
miserable  pictures  stored  in  the  memory,  squalid 
figures  relieved  by  mouldy,  damp,  and  decaying 
walls,  and  other  scenes  of  dirt,  confusion,  and 
neglect,  we  can  hut  wish  earnestly  for  the  means 
of  improving  such  a state  of  things. 

We  are  told  that  honsc  property  in  these  courts 
is  of  little  value  in  its  present  condition.  Surely, 
however,  those  persons  in  whose  charge  the  houses 
are,  should  see  that  they  are  kept  in  a decent  con- 
dition. In  some  courts,  small  casks,  bottles,  and 
a variety  of  odd  vessels  were  waiting  for  the 
water  supply  to  come  in.  Most  inconvenient  and 
insufficient  is  this  arrangement.  In  another 
court  (Ashley-court)  the  people  can  draw  water 
at  any  Lime  from  a tap  which  is  placed  in  a con- 
venient part  of  the  court.  Some  of  these  courts 
exhibit  such  different  degrees  of  cleanliness  and 
care,  that  ranch  evidently  depends  on  the  exer- 
tions of  the  persons  who  own  or  have  the  superin- 
tendence of  ihe  houses. 

In  some  of  tliein,  indeed,  it  is  evident  that  as 
rau(di  ir.  done  by  the  owners  ns  can  reasonably  be 
expected,  and  that  the  tenants  repay  the  endea- 
vours by  decent  behaviour  and  carefulness. 


The  ToArn  of  Harvey. — It  has  been  determ- 
ined by  the  College  of  Physiciaiis,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  next  ot  kin  of  the  illustrious  discoverer 
of  the  circnlation,  to  restore  his  tomb  at  Hemp- 
stead clnirch  in  such  a manner  as  to  secure  his 
remains  from  the  desecration  and  destruction  to 
which  they  are  now  exposed. — Lancet. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  EFFECT  OF  COM- 
BINING GIRDERS  AND  SUSPENSION 
CHAINS,  AND  THE  APPLICATION  OF 
THE  SYSTEM  TO  PRACTICAL  PUR- 
POSES.* 

At  the  meeting  of  1857  a paper  was  read  by 
me  on  this  subject,  my  attention  having  been 
directed  to  it  by  being  required  to  investigate, 
as  engineer-in-ebief  to  the  Londonderry  and  Ennis- 
killen and  Coleraine  railways,  the  best  mode  of 
connecting  the  railways  across  the  River  Foyle,  in 
conjunction  with  a road  bridge.  The  depth  and 
bad  bottom  of  the  river  led  me  to  recommend  a 
suspension  bridge,  combined  with  a girder;  and, 
in  order  to  investigate  the  strain  and  the  amount  of 
girder  power  required  to  cure  the  oscillation  and 
wave,  the  model  was  made  which  1 now  submit 
to  the  meeting. 

Thectesign,  when  submitted  to  theCommissioners 
of  the  Road  Bridge,  wa,s  approved  by  Sir  William 
Cubitt,  their  consulting  engineer ; but,  some  doubt 
having  been  suggested  as  to  the  fitness  of  suspen- 
sion bridges  for  railway  traffic,  the  question  was 
submitted  to  Mr,  Hawkshaw,  who  recommended 
the  girder  bridge  now  in  course  of  erection  by  the 
Road  Commissioners,  at  their  enst. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  the  safest  course  for  an  engineer 
to  recommend  what  has  been  done  before,  and  to 
avoid  experiments;  but  this,  it  is  contended,  does 
not  render  it  less  desirable  that  the  subject  now 
before  you  should  he  understood  as  a mechanical 
question,  as  it  is  admitted  by  the  strongest  oppo- 
nents of  suspension  bridges  that  they  are  prac- 
ticable and  advantageous  w'hen  large  spans  cannot 
be  avoided,  and  we  have  as  a fact  tffie  Niagara 
bridge  of  822  feet  span,  constructed  principally  of 
timber,  in  a situation  exposed  to  severe  hurricanes, 
which  has  carried  over  for  six  years  the  heavy  goods 
and  passenger  railway  traffic  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  Great  Western  of  Canada  Railways. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  cases  where  large  spans 
are  indispensable  that  this  principle  of  construction 
is  alone  advisable.  In  the  case  of  the  Londonderry 
bridge  it  is  not  impracticable  to  construct  piers  in 
the  river,  but  they  are  attended  with  serious  risk 
and  cost  and  interruption  to  the  navigation,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Cubitt,  might  have 
been  avoided,  and  a superior  engineering  work 
made  at  less  cost. 

The  same  occurs  in  London.  The  Hungerford 
Suspension-bridge  has  become  the  site  of  a railway 
extension,  and  it  is  at  once  assumed  that  for  rail- 
way purposes  suspension  is  iiiadraissiblo,  and  this 
bridge,  so  ornamental  to  the  river,  is  to  be  super- 
seded by  a girder  bridge  with  numerous  piers,  I 
believe  for  no  other  reason  than  because  the  me- 
chanical effect  of  the  combination  of  chains  and 
girders  is  not  sufficiently  understood,  and  for  this 
reason  I desire  to  press  the  investigation  of  the 
subject.  But  referring  again  to  the  Niagara 
bridge,  which  is  822  feet  in  span,  and  of  which 
the  girder  portion  is  of  timber;  if  this  bridge  will 
stand  heavy  railway  traffic,  can  it  be  doubted  that 
a bridge  entirely  of  iron  of  the  best  quality,  or  the 
improved  material  puddled  steel,  can  with  safety 
be  constructed  of  much  larger  spans  ? 

But  it  is  not  only  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  rivers 
that  a successful  suspension  girder  bridge  would 
be  useful,  but  in  many  cases  valuable  property 
may  be  saved,  and  even  the  difficulties  of  dealing 
with  the  crowded  traffic  of  the  streets  of  London 
very  much  diminished. 

A suspension  girder  bridge  of  spans  of  2,000 
feet  is  perfectly  practicable,  constructed  with 
superior  metal,  but  1,000  feet  is  sufficient  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  lines  of  railway  can 
thus  be  easily  carried  across  a crowded  city  at  less 
cost  and  with  less  destruction  of  property  than  by 
underground  railways  or  any  other  means  than 
has  hitherto  been  suggested. 

I shall  speak  subsequently  more  in  detail  of  the 
cost  and  practicability  of  such  lines  of  communi- 
cation, but  it  is  necessary  now  to  say  a few  words 
to  justify  my  claiming  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing to  the  subject. 

The  principal  cost  of  a structure  consisting  of  a 
series  of  openings  will  be  the  suspcnslim  wires  or 
cliuins  and  the  towers.  The  amount  of  girder 
power  tc  cure  the  wave  and  oscillation  will  not  be 
found,  ns  my  experiments  will  show,  to  bo  a 
serious  addition  to  the  cost,  and  the  item  in  ordi- 
nary suspension  bridges  which  forms  the  largest 
proportion,  viz., the  anchorage,  will  here  be  divided 
over  numerous  openings. 

With  reference  to  the  chains  or  wires,  the  most 
ready  estimates  will  be  deduced  by  reference  to 
any  existing  structure,  and  I select  the  Niagarn- 
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bridge  as  the  only  one  tested  by  railway  traffic.  ■ 
Here  we  have  a section  of  2-12  inches  of  wire  [ 
with  a weight  of  350  tons,  a span  of  822  feet,  and  ■ 
a deflection  of  59  feet. 

In  a series  of  spans  the  suspension  chains,  irre-  t 
spective  of  the  tow’ers,  would  form  fully  half  the  ► 
weight  of  metal  in  the  structure,  and  assuming  a \ 
price  of  4Ql.  per  ton,  we  have  12,'100^,  for  each  I 
opening  as  the  cost,  assuming  that  for  the  pur-  • 
poses  of  omnibus  traffic  we  require  au  amount  of  t 
strength  which  has  been  found  svfficient  in  a | 
locomotive  railway  of  heavy  traftic,  combined  at 
the  same  time  with  a separate  carriage  road  i 
communication. 

The  rule  for  ascertaining  the  sufficiency  of  rail-  J 
way  bridges  adopted  by  the  officers  of  the  Board  ) 
of  Trade  is  to  estimate  the  strain  produced  by  ^ 
the  greatest  weight  which  by  possibility  could  > 
come  on  the  bridge  throughout  every  part  of  the  t 
structure,  which  should  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  i 
ultimate  strength  of  the  mettle. 

The  strength  necessary,  therefore,  depends  in  ] 
a great  measure  on  the  mode  of  traction  adopted,  j 
and  it  is  therefore  a very  important  question  in  ] 
this  case  to  consider  whether  locomotive  steam  J 
engines  are  the  best  mode  of  traction  wheie  the  r 
traffic  will  be  entirely  of  au  omnibus  character,  • 
requiring  trains  as  frequently  as  every  four  or  [ 
five  minutes  to  give  efficient  accommodatiou  and  ) 
relief  but  of  the  lightest  character. 

Parsey’s  Air  Engine  may  be  well  adapted  to  i 
the  purposes  of  such  traffic.  Although  it  may  be  i 
justly  condemned  as  applicable  to  the  ordinary  t 
railway  traffic,  it  has  advantages  where  the  trac-  ; 
tive  power  required  is  not  such  as  to  exhaust  the  f 
reservoir  of  power  and  require  high  pressure  too  l 
rapidly,  which  will  not  be  the  case  in  the  present  ! 
application,  partly  because  the  trains  will  be  very  t 
light,  and  partly  because  at  every  pier  or  tower  { 
small  stationary  engines  will  be  tised  for  the  1 
purpose  of  raising  the  passengers  from  the  surface  j 
of  the  ground  to  the  platform  of  the  railway,  f 
which  would  furnish  a supply  of  compressed  air  i 
for  the  renewal  of  the  reservoir  of  the  air  loeomo-  1 
tive.  Without  entering  further  at  present  on  the  I 
question  of  the  practicability  of  this  suggestion,  or  1 
whether  the  atmospheric  or  any  stationary  system  j 
may  be  so,  as  it  is  assumed  that  such  a system  of  | 
traction  is  adopted,  or  that  a locomotive  of  oue  J 
half  the  weight  only  of  ordinary  locomotives,  such  | 
as  I am  now  employing  on  our  railways,  is  re-  \ 
qnired,  and  therefore  the  ultimata  weight  which  | 
might  arise  on  such  a bridge  would  not  exceed  j 
one  half  of  what  might  occur  on  a railway  bridge,  j 
assuming  the  extreme  case  that  it  be  loaded  from 
end  to  end  with  locomotives.  i 

It  is  generally  considered  that  a bridge  for  1 
ordinary  road  traffic  does  not  require  to  be  made  j 
of  the  same  strength  as  an  ordinary  railway 
bridge,  but  this  I believe  to  be  an  error,  A rail- 
way bridge  covered  from  end  to  end  with  loco-  1 
motives  is  a possible  strain  to  which  it  may  be  1 
subjected,  but  in  a large  span  it  is  a less  possible 
or  probable  contingency  than  that  of  a road  bridge 
being  densely  packed  with  passengers  or  soldiers,  ! 
by  which  a greater  actual  weight  would  arise  I 
with  a greater  amount  of  vibration,  while  bridges  | 
with  a motive  power  like  Parson’s  engine,  or  I 
stationary  power  of  any  kind,  would  not  be  liable  [ 
to  an  ultimate  strain  of  oue  half  that  of  a bridge  | 
for  ordinary  road  traffic,  , 

It  is  true  that  many  failures  have  occurred  in 
suspension  bridges,  which  fact  has  much  shaken 
public  confidence  in  them,  but  it  is  only  necessary 
to  examine  the  causes  of  their  failure  to  see  that 
they  were  the  certain  results  of  the  defect  of  con- 
struction, and  when  these  cases  are  examined  they 
become  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  the  principle, 
not  of  its  defects.  If  road,  like  railway,  bridges 
had  been  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  not  a single  failure  would  have 
occurred,  and  when  it  is  stated  that  these  bridges 
have  been  constructed  with  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
sixth  the  section  of  iron  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  require,  and  without  any  means  of  correct- 
ing the  wave  and  vibration,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  have  failed,  but  rather  that  they  have 
existed  so  long,  and  that  some  of  them  now  exist. 

The  public  may  rest  satisfied  that  any  bridge 
which  has  passed  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  not  only  sufficiently  strong,  but  much  in 
excess  of  the  necessary  strength,  and  they  can  as 
safely  reside  under  such  a bridge  ns  under  the 
roof  of  a bouse,  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  these 
rules  that  my  estimate  is  formed. 

The  section  of  metal  in  the  suspension  chains  or 
wires  required  for  a double  line  of  railway  with 
a span  and  depth  equal  to  the  Niagara  Bridge, 
with  girders  constructed  of  good  iron  to  comply  i 

with  the  Board  of  Trade  rule,  would  not  be  more  ' 

than  2-10  inches,  and  I propose  to  adopt  this  ■ 
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section;  that  is  to  say,  to  give  the  same  strength 
to  my  structure  for  light  railway  passenger  traffic 
as  has  been  given  to  the  Niagara  bridge,  which 
has  a road  communication  in  addition  to  a heavy 
railway  traffic,  in  a situation  exposed  to  the  most 
severe  hurricanes. 

We  thus  arrive  approximately  at  the  main  cost 
of  the  structure,  viz.  the  supporting  chains  which 
will  contain  2,000  tons  per  mile,  which  at  40?.  per 
ton  will  be  80,000?. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  cost  of  the  towers 
or  piers,  which  I propose  to  construct  of  wrought 
or  cast  iron,  and  we  have  the  Crystal  Palace  water 
towers  as  an  example  of  a similar  structure  from 
which  the  cost  may  be  deduced.  These  towers  are 
220  feet  in  height  and  support  1,800  tons  of  water 
at  the  top.  The  towers  required  for  such  a bridge 
as  I have  described  will  not  have  so  much  weight 
to  support,  and  the  height  wiU  not  exceed  150 
feet,  and  allowing  the  same  section  of  metal  and 
strength,  the  cost  will  not  exceed  10,000?.  each 
tower. 

The  next  large  item  is  the  cost  of  the  girders 
and  the  platform  necessary  to  prevent  the  undula- 
tion or  wave — a necessary  addition  to  every  sus- 
pension bridge,  but  one  which  has  hitherto  been 
generally  neglected ; and  thus  has  arisen  the 
want  of  confidence  in  a mode  of  structure  which 
admits  of  numerous  applications  of  great  public 
importance. 

The  investigation  of  this  part  of  the  subject  is 
the  immediate  object  of  this  paper,  as  the  strains 
and  necessary  weight  of  metal  in  the  main  sus- 
penders has  been  long  calculated  and  fully  estab- 
lished ; but  for  the  purposes  of  the  approximate 
estimates,  I shall  only  here  state  that  a weight  of 
metal  eqnal  to  the  chains  will  be  found  to  be  suffi- 
cient at  a cost  of  60,000?.,  and  thus  a total  cost, 
allowing  for  land  and  other  contingencies,  of 
300,000?.  per  mile,  would  carry  such  a structure 
through  the  densest  part  of  London ; a sum 
small,  compared  with  the  object  to  be  obtained, 
and  which  will  probably  he  much  reduced  on  fur- 
ther investigation,  as  it  accomplishes  the  object  of 
railway  communication  without  any  interference 
with  the  sewers,  water-pipes,  lic.,  and  with  less 
destruction  of  property  than  a tunnel,  which  will 
be  unavoidably  most  unpleasant  for  passengers, 
and  more  objectionable  for  the  application  of 
steam  and  locomotive  power,  that  a viaduct, 
where  if  Parsey’s  system  or  stationary  power  does 
not  admit  of  practicable  adaptation,  light  locomo- 
tives may  without  difficulty  be  used. 

I am,  however,  dwelling  more  on  this  part  of 
the  subject  than  the  title  of  my  paper  justifies, 
my  object  being  merely  to  show  that,  if  a system 
of  larger  spans  can  with  safety  be  established  for 
railway  purposes,  that  there  are  many  instances  of 
useful  application  to  the  public. 

General  RemarTcs  upon  the  Construction  of 
Bridges  of  Large  Span, 

Bridges  may  he  divided  into  three  classes : — 

Ist.  The  arch — a structure  in  which  the  sup- 
porting material  is  subjected  to  compression  alone, 
but  which  contains  no  rigidity  in  itself. 

2nd.  The  suspension  bridge,  in  which  the  sup- 
porting material  is  subjected  to  extension  alone, 
which  also  contains  no  rigidity  in  itself;  and 

3rd,  The  girder,  in  which  the  material  is  sub- 
jected to  both  extension  and  compression. 

Of  these  three  systems,  the  girder  necessarily 
requires,  from  combining  compressive  and  exten- 
sive resistances,  a much  larger  amount  of  metal 
than  either  of  the  other  systems. 

In  an  ordinary  arch,  the  compressive  force  is 
resisted  by  the  abutments,  which  in  no  way  add 
weight  or  strain  to  the  metal;  but  if  the  arch  is 
converted  into  a girder,  it  can  only  be  done  by 
adding  a tie-bar,  the  arch  having  then  to  support 
its  own  tie,  or  substitute  for  an  abutment,  in 
addition  to  its  own  weight. 

In  a suspension  bridge  the  tensile  force  is  re- 
: sisted  by  the  anchorage,  and  if  these  are  taken 
away  to  make  it  a girder,  a compression  tube  or 
bar  has  to  be  used  as  a substitute  for  them  (as  in 
the  Chepstow  Bridge),  which  tube  becomes,  in 
large  spans,  with  its  supports,  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  structure,  and  destroys  the  bridge 
1 by  its  own  weight,  besides  doubling  the  deflection. 

It  is  thus  evident,  that  if  you  convert  a girder 
i into  an  arch  or  suspension  chain  of  the  same  depth, 
1 half  the  supporting  material  is  at  once  dispensed 
' with,  from  the  duty  being  transferred  to  the  abut- 
: ments  or  anchorage,  and  the  deflection  decreased 
( one  half. 

Thus,  theoretically,  an  arch  will  produce  the 
! same  saving  as  a suspension  chain;  hut  it  is  not 
! so  in  practice,  because  there  is  much  greater  diffi- 
« cnlty  in  dealing  with  compression  strains  than 
\ with  extension.  In  the  latter  case,  the  strength 


is  correctly  measured  by  the  section  of  the  metal ; 
but  where  you  have  compression  strains  to  deal 
with,  wrought  iron  is  liable  to  buckling,  and  you 
thus  cease  to  have  any  true  measure  of  its  strength 
and  power  of  resistance,  a difficulty  which  arises 
not  only  in  larger  iron  arches,  but  occurs  also  in 
deep  girders,  and  thus  limits  their  extent  of  appli- 
cation. 

Mr.  E.  Clarke,  who  published  an  account  of  the 
Britannia  Tube,  concludes  his  investigation  of  the 
subject  by  arriving  at  a similar  conclusion,  in 
which  he  no  doubt  also  expresses  the  views  of  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson.  In  speaking  of  the  limits  to 
which  tubes  similar  to  the  Britannia  would  be 
carried  out,  he  says : — 

“If  the  dimensions  of  the  section  remained 
constant,  and  the  length  only  were  increased,  the 
tube  would  break  with  its  own  weight  when  it  be- 
came about  850  feet  long. 

But  if  the  dimensions  of  the  section  were  also 
increased  so  that  the  tube  retained  the  same  pro- 
portions, becoming  then  a similar  tube  to  what  it 
is  at  present,  it  would  break  with  its  own  weight 
when  it  became  about  1,570  feet  long.  The  depth 
of  the  tube  would  in  this  case  be  100  feet ; the 
breadth  48  feet ; and  the  weight  62,000  tons. 

Other  curious  properties  of  similar  tubes  may 
he  determined  from  the  preceding  reasoning;  hut 
in  practice  these  theoretical  limits  cannot  be  ap- 
proached. The  impossibility  of  construction,  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  requisite 
pillars  for  any  great  extension  of  depth,  the  neces- 
sary additions  for  preserving  the  general  form  of 
a large  structure,  considered  merely  as  an  edifice, 
independent  of  its  action  as  a beam,  and  the  great 
crushing  strain  to  which  the  bearings  would  he 
subjected,  are  all  elements  increasing  iu  a high 
ratio  with  the  dimensions,  and  rendering  impos- 
sible, on  similar  principles,  any  structure  of  much 
greater  magnitude  than  the  Britannia  Bridge. 
This  will  be  evident  if  we  call  to  mind  that  in  that 
tube  21  per  cent,  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  sides 
is  already  consumed  in  stiffening  them;  and  not 
only  would  the  weight  of  a larger  structure  in- 
crease as  the  ciibe  of  its  length,  but  it  would  also 
require  a much  larger  per-centage  of  stiffening 
plates  in  the  sides,  for  ns  the  pillars  increase  in 
height,  the  weight  increases  as  the  cube  of  the 
length,  while  the  strength  is  only  as  the  square. 

In  this  respect  the  ordinary  suspension  bridge 
possesses  considerable  advantages  over  other 
structures,  for  the  strain  being  wholly  tensile, 
the  laws  of  pillars  do  not  come  into  operation,  and 
such  bridges  may  be  safely  constructed  of  magni- 
ficent dimensions  with  little  material. 

These  advantages,  however,  at  once  disappear 
when  the  horizontal  strain  is  resisted  by  a pillar 
forming  a portion  of  the  structure  itself,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Chepstow  bridge;  and  the  limits  of 
such  a system  are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  a 
tube,  the  weight  per  foot  run  increasing  nearly  as 
the  square  of  the  length,  and  therefore  the  weight 
of  the  whole  structure  as  the  cube. 

The  magnitude  of  the  arch  is  limited,  like  that 
of  the  beam,  by  the  danger  of  distortion,  its  sta- 
bility being  dependent  on  the  laws  of  pillars.  The 
thrust  on  the  abutments  becomes,  moreover,  a 
formidable  difficulty  in  arches  of  great  mag- 
nitude,” 

These  observations,  which  are,  however,  much 
at  variance  with  the  arguments  which  decided  that 
the  suspension-bridge  of  Telford  should  be  super- 
seded,  I fully  concur  in,  and  they  are  very  im- 
portant. It  must  he  admitted,  at  all  bands,  that 
a structure  whose  direct  strength  depends  on  the 
resistance  to  the  extension  of  iron,  is  safer  and  of 
greater  strength  than  one  which  depends  upon 
its  compressive  resistance.  Firstly, — because  the 
extensibility  obeys  known  laws,  and  metal  is 
superior  in  tensile  strength : secondly, — for  the 
reason  previously  described,  that  you  avoid  the 
necessity  of  loading  your  bridge  with  material  to 
produce  compressive  resistance : and  thirdly, — 
because  the  deflection  varies  nearly  as  the  square 
of  the  depth,  and  you  can  have  increased  depth 
in  a suspension-bridge  with  little  additional  mate- 
rial and  cost. 

A comparison  of  existing  structures  will  at  once 
prove  this,  and  as  an  example  I will  mention  that 
the  two  tubes  of  the  Britannia  bridge  contain 
2,500  tons  of  supporting  material  in  a span  of 
460  feet,  while  the  Niagara  bridge,  of  equal 
strength  and  of  822  feet  span,  contains  only  350 
tons. 

In  the  face  of  such  undeniable  facts,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  a system  of  parallel  girders  for  large 
spans  has  been  adopted,  the  safety  of  which,  as 
regards  direct  strength,  is  not  so  certain  because 
you  depend  on  compressive  resistance,  which  may 
suddenly  fail  from  buckling,  as  you  cannot  esti- 
mate where  it  will  occur  from  experiments  on  a I 


model,  and  you  are  therefore  only  certain  of  the 
strength  of  your  structure  ns  far  as  you  actually 
test  it,  and  have  not  that  margin  of  the  excess  of 
certain  strength  to  allow  for  deterioration  which 
it  is  desirable  to  obtain. 

As  these  advantages  of  suspension  structures 
must  be  obvious,  the  {question  at  once  suggests 
itself,  why  have  they  been  abandoned  for  railway 
purposes,  where  safety  is  so  important  ? — the  only 
answer  to  which  is  the  supposed  practicability  of 
curing  the  oscillation  and  the  wave  produced  by  a 
passing  load  ; and  it  is  to  the  investigation  of  this 
important  svibject  that  my  experiment  and  obser- 
vations are  directed.  The  first  objection  of  the 
oscillation  or  swinging  produced  by  a hurricane  is 
not  a serious  one,  as  the  force  of  the  wind  will 
only  occasion  mischief  in  combination  with  its 
action  on  the  timber  platform  of  the  bridge,  pro- 
dircing  undulation  and  waves,  and  has  been  cured 
by  Mr.  Rendel  by  the  addition  of  a girder  parapet 
of  wood.  It  could  not  occur  in  bridges  with  an 
iron  platform,  and  stiffened  by  a girder  of  good 
iron,  presenting  comparatively  little  resistance  to 
the  wind;  and  I have  therefore  directed  niy  expe- 
riments alone  to  the  cure  ot  the  wave. 

For  the  purpose  of  my  experiments  I had  the 
model  made  which  I now  lay  before  the  meeting, 
which  represents  one  opening  of  the  intended 
Londonderry  bridge,  j’j  of  the  intended  size,  the 
length  between  the  towers  being  13  feet  6 inches, 
which  it  is  submitted  is  of  suflicient  dimensions  to 
deduce  accurate  results  when  large  compression 
strains  are  not  the  subject  of  investigation. 

To  illustrate  the  object  of  my  experiments,  I 
will  again  explain  that  a suspension  chain,  po*  se, 
has  no  rigidity  in  itself ; a weight  placed  on  any 
part  will  instantly  distort  the  figure,  and  the  plat- 
form will  take  the  form  of  the  wave  : and  thus  the 
numerous  bridges  erected  on  this  principle,  with- 
out a means  of  correcting  the  distortion,  are  unfit 
for  the  purposes  of  traffic  of  any  kind. 

The  obvious  correction  for  this  undulation,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Rendel  and  Mr.  Rouhlin 
with  success,  is  a girder  attached  to  the  platform 
of  the  bridge,  so  that  the  weight  is  distributed 
and  the  waves  diminished  to  such  a degree  as  to 
be  unobjectionable  in  practice ; and  the  mechanical 
question  for  consideration  is  the  amount  of  wave 
which  will  arise  with  a girder  of  a given  depth  and 
section  of  iron.* 


THE  “ IRON  HORSE  ” MAKING  A NEW 
START. 

We  see  it  reported  in  the  Banff  and  Wick 
papers  that  Lord  Caithness  has  had  a carriage  fitted 
up  on  something  like  the  locomotive  principle,  and 
has  travelled  on  it  with  considerable  rapidity,  up 
hill  and  down  dale,  in  the  rough  and  hilly  north, 
as  well  as  along  level  roads  and  through  crowded 
market-places ; the  whole  apparatus,  it  is  said, 
being  as  completely  under  the  command  of  the 
noble  driver  as  would  have  been  a carriage-and- 
four  or  a mail-coach.  With  tins  carriage  the  Earl 
of  Caithness  and  his  Countess  are  said  to  have  paid 
visits  to  friends,  and  completed  a journey  of  some 
length  with  the  speed  of  the  old  “ mail,”  and  with 
great  success.  Does  not  this  now  at  length  fore- 
shadow that  the  day  may  yet  after  all  arrive  when 
the  horse,  being  no  longer  necessary,  may  become 
a curiosity,  as  the  skeleton  of  the  mammoth  iu  the 
British  Museum,  now  is  ? — that,  even  in  warlike 
operations,  instead  of  cavalry  mounted  on  horses, 
and  now  less  efficient  on  account  of  the  use  of 
“arms  of  precision,”  we  will  have  regiments  of 
stalwart  men  mounted  on  “ iron  horses,”  as  our 
primitive  British  forefathers  had  their  perhaps 
apocryphal  iron  war  chariots,  extremes  thus  meet- 
ing, but  with  a difference,  even  in  the  wild  and 
savage  war  screech  with  which  they  will  rush  upon 
the  foe  ?— that  in  more  peaceful  scenes  even  fair 
ladies  may  call  for  their  steam  horse,  so  tamed, 
that  with  it  they  will  fearlessly  roam  through  the 
streets  of  the  West-end,  the  parks,  and  other  places 
of  fashion?  Whatwilltheydowiththegrimysmoke  ? 
may  some  say ; but  are  we  for  ever  to  be  unable  to 
consume  our  own  “blacks?”  Let  us  at  all  events 
console  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  coal,  as  a 
means  of  propelling  the  locomotive,  may  not  be 
always  necessary ! Electricity  would  be  cleaner: 
even  the  German  baron’s  compressed  air-bottles  of 
iron,  or  some  still  simpler  motive  power,  may  one 
day  replace  it,  at  least  in  the  new  equivalent  for 
pony  carriages,  cabs,  and  riding  horses. 

The  revival  of  the  locomotive  carriage  for  com- 
mon roads  is  not  so  likely  now  to  have  its  progress 
checked  as  it  was  when  the  rail  shot  ahead  of  it ; 
and  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  no  renewed  infliction  of 
heavy  tolls  will  again  stupidly  interfere  with  it. 


* To  be  continued. 
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KILMOEE  CATIIEDEAL,  IRELAND. 


KILMORE  CATHEDRAL,  IRELAND. 

Kilmobe  CATirEDBAi,,  ot’  wluch  AVC  give  illus- 
trations in  our  present  luiniber,  was  consecrated 
on  Tuesday,  the  17tli  of  July  last,  by  the  bi.shop 
of  the  diocese,  in  presence  of  a large  number  of 
the  clergy. 

The  old  cathedral,  whose  place  it  supplies,  was 
a mere  square  room,  with  flat  ceiling  and  gallery, 
quite  inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
qiarishioners. 

The  new  building  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.William  Slater,  of  Carlton  Chambers. 

The  style  selected  is  Middle  Pointed.  In  plan 
tho  church  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  north  and 
south  transepts  without  aisles,  and  chancel  also 
without  aisles.  The  tower  is  central : it  is  carried 
up  one  stage  above  the  roof,  and  terminated  by  a 
four-sided  pyramidal  roof. 

The  west  door  is  double,  with  a carved  tympa- 
num. The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  transepts  are 
open,  with  carved  braces  supported  on  columns  : 
in  the  chancel  the  roof  is  panelled.  In  designing 
the  building  two  objects  were  kept  in  view, — the 
first,  to  jirovide  suitable  and  increased  accommo- 
dation for  tho  parishioners;  the  other,  to  preserve, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  distinctive  cathedral  arrange- 
ments. To  accomplish  these,  the  nave  and  aisles 
and  south  transept  are  filled  with  convenient  open 
seats  for  the  general  congregation. 

The  north  transept  is  occupied  by  the  organ, 
which  stands  on  the  floor,  and  by  the  children  of  the 
schools.  Under  the  tower  are  placed  the  stalls  for 
the  clergy  and  choir,  and  the  bishop’s  throne  : all 
these  are  of  oak,  and  richly  carved  by  Mr.  Forsyth, 
of  London,  from  the  architect’s  designs.  Tlie 
chancel  proper  is  left  unoccupied  by  seats,  and  is 
thus  available  for  confirmation  or  gatherings  of 
the  diocesan  clergy,  and  the  like.  The  pnlpit  is 
placed  at  the  north-west  part  of  the  tower,  and 
the  font  in  the  nave,  at  the  west  entrance.  These 
were  executed  in  Dublin  by  Messrs.  Purdy  & Outh- 
waite,  who  also  carried  out  the  stone  carving. 

There  are  at  present  only  three  stained  glass 


wlndow.s  in  the  church, — two  in  the  south  transept, 
executed  by  Mr.  Miller,  the  gift  of  the  Nisbitt 
family,  and  one  in  the  south  aisle,  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell.  The  chancel  is  paved  with  Min- 
ton’s encaustic  tiles. 

The  general  works  were  curried  out  by  Mr. 
Hague,  builder,  of  Cavan.  The  materials  used  are 
dark  local  stone  for  the  general  walling,  and  a 
lighter  stone,  from  Dungannon,  for  the  dressings. 
The  external  efi’ect  is  much  increased  by  the  site, 
which  is  on  the  slope  of  a hill. 

The  funds  have  been  provided  by  the  bishop, 
assisted  by  private  benefactors  and  a grant  from 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 


CONDITION  OP  THE  POLICE  COURTS. 

In  the  police-courts  of  the  metropolis,  which 
day  after  day  are  crowded,  may  be  noticed  exam- 
ples of  the  dangerous  classes  who  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  dismal  and  neglected  neighbourhoods 
of  London,  but  who,  except  in  troubled  times, 
are  but  little  known  to  the  more  pi’osperous 
inhabitants. 

Terrible  arc  some  of  the  countenances  which 
may  be  seen,  and  so  great  and  singular  is  the  con- 
trast, that  the  skilled  painter  might  here  form 
impressive  pictures.  In  the  waiting-rooms,  most 
of  them  bad  in  their  sanitary  arrangements,  may  be 
observed  all  grades  of  people.  Some  of  these  courts 
are  so  unwholesome  in  their  arrangements  that 
they  cannot  fail  to  shorten  the  days  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  be  in  constant  attendance  there,  and 
are  most  pernicious  to  those  who  have  occasionally 
business  to  transact.  It  is  singular  that,  in  those 
places  where  the  law  is  generally  well  administered, 
such  ill  arrangments  should  be  allowed. 

In  Clerkcnwell  Court,  a place  of  but  recent 
erection,  striking  defects  may  be  noted.  In  the 
waiting-room,  which  is  often  densely  crow’ded 
on  a hot  summer’s  day,  the  most  simple  means 
of  ventilation  are  neglected.  As  such  a large 
number  of  people  are  often  kept  waiting  here 
sometimes  for  hours,  there  should  be,  besides 


I the  windows,  an  ojiening  into  the  chimney,  near 
I the  roof;  and,  as  the  door-way  is  usually  blocked 
up  by  Iversons,  there  should  be  another  opening 
above  the  door.  It  might  be  thought  that  tlie 
fireplace  would  help  the  ventilation ; but,  strange 
to  say,  the  register  of  the  stove  is  carefully  closed  j 
at  least  it  was  when  we  looked  at  it. 

_ Here  were  sergeants  of  tlie  useful  sanitary  por- 
tion of  the  police,  who  might  give  a beneficial 
liint  in  such  cases.  In  the  magistrate’s  private 
room  and  some  of  the  other  offices  leading  from 
the  long  passage  which  stretches  to  the  court,  a 
little  care  would  improve  the  ventilation.  At  the 
further  end  of  the  passage  mentioned  there  is  a 
door,  which,  during  the  most  busy  part  of  the 
day,  is  kept  closed.  When  last  there,  notwith- 
standing that  the  windows  whicli  range  along  one 
side  were  open,  from  the  want  of  vent,  at  and  be- 
yond the  door  we  found  the  atmostphere  stagnant 
and  oppressive.  In  the  seats  were  women  and 
children,  and  the  place  was  thronged  with  other 
persons  who  were  waiting  as  witnesses,  or  bad  been 
summoned  for  other  pui-poses. 

Persons  unaccustomed  to  such  places  complain 
of  the  effect  which  the  heavily-loaded  air  Las  upon 
the  spirits.  Cbikii-en  either  doze  into  an  unnatural 
kind  of  sleep,  or  become  fractious;  and  doubt- 
less, besides  the  inconvenience  at  the  moment, 
future  damage  is  done.  The  court  here  is  of  fair 
proportions,  and  well  lighted ; but,  as  we  have  said, 
there  arc  needed  further  means  to  promote  the  cir- 
culation of  air,  perhaps  more  particularly  in  the 
winter  time,  when  the  windows  are  kepc  closed, 
than  in  the  summer. 

In  tho  Guildhall  Police-court,  which  has  been 
altered,  the  arrangements  are  now  very  good.  A 
large  space  has  been  provided  for  the  accommoda-  j 
tion  of  the  public.  The  room  is  hirge,  and  the  I 
ventilation  well  managed.  This  now  contrasts  | 
agreeably  with  the  accommodation  in  the  Courts 
of  Exchequer,  Ac.,  near  the  Guildhall,  and  the  I 
Lord  Mayor’s  Court  at  the  Mansion  House.  The  | 
latter  is  even  worse  than  Bow-street,  and  calls  j 
loudly  for  great  improvement. 


AtJG.  18,  1860.1 
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AECHITECTUEAL  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Hesses.  Thompson  & Co.,  of  Pall-mall,  propose 
to  publish  a series  of  Architectural  Photographs, 
on  the  Ist  and  15th  of  each  month.  They  profess 
that  they  intend  to  issue  only  first-class,  carefully- 
printed,impres8ions,  of  really  good  and  interesting 
subjects,  at  an  unusually  low  price;  and  they  have 
engaged  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  P.  Bedford,  by 
whom  all  the  photographs  will  be  taken. 

They  propose  to  include,  in  the  series,  “ Illus- 
trations of  Medimval  Ecclesiastical  Architecture — 
Exteriors  and  Interiors;  Mural,  Monumental,  and 
other  Sculpture;  choice  or  remarkable  examples 
of  Civic  and  Domestic  Architecture  j Picturesque 
Kuins,  and  various  other  noteworthy  subjects  of 
a more  or  less  rigidly  technical  character,  interest- 
ing to  architects,  artists,  archeologists,  literati, 
and  persons  of  taste  generally.” 

Each  view  is  to  be  Hi  inches  by  9i  inches, 
mounted  on  board,  18  inches  by  14  inches,  and 
singly  will  be  sold  for  6s.:  to  half-yearly  sub- 
scribers, each  will  cost  5s.;  and  to  yearly  sub- 
scribers, only  48.  4d. 

Wehave  before  us  half  a dozen  of  thephotographs 
prepared  for  issue,  including  an  excellent  view  of 
Lichfield  Cathedral  (and  giving  the  whole  height 
of  the  spires) ; the  Tower  of  Wrexham  Church; 
Roubiliac’s  Monument  to  Mrs.  Myddleton  (not  a 
wise  choice);  and  the  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Venerable  Archdeacon  Raikes, 
in  Chester  Cemetery,  from  the  design  of  Mr! 
Penson.  Mr.  Bedford’s  name  gives  sufficient 
assurance  that  the  photographs  will  he  good 
photographs.  Everything  will  depend  on  the  taste 
and  tact  employed  in  the  selection  of  subjects. 


PARIS. 

The  deep  foundations  that  are  being  taken  out, 
in  order  to  continue  La  Rue  des  Halles  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  market-place,  bring  to  light, 
every  day,  a large  quantity  of  human  bones,  be- 
longing to  the  cemetery  of  the  Innocents,  and 
which  have  been  carefully  collected  for  re-inter- 
ment. Now  situated  in  the  centre  of  Paris,  the 
cemetery  of  the  Innocents  was  primitively  esta- 
blished outside  the  boundary  of  the  town,  between 
the  two  bourgs  of  Saint  Germain-le-Neuf  and 
Saint  Germain-le-Vieux,  the  Beau-Bourg,  and  the 
Bourg  I’Abb^  near  one  of  the  north  of  Paris 
gates,  at  the  junction  of  the  Saint  Denis  and 
Montmartre  roads. 

From  the  time  that  Philippe-Auguste  bad  it  pro- 
perly enclosed  until  its  suppression  as  a burial- 
ground  in  1785,  it  never  ceased  to  receive  funerals 
from  twenty  difierent  parishes.  The  number  of 
persons  buried  increased  extraordinarily  every 
year.  The  last  grave-digger,  Nicolas  Poutrain, 
vsdthin  the  space  of  thirty  years,  had  laid 
down  to  rest,  according  to  his  notes,  no  less 
than  ninety  thomand  human  beings.  Thus,  the 
number  must  have  been  about  3,000  each  year, 
most  of  whose  remains  were  heaped  up  in 
a common  grave  from  5 to  6 metres  deep.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  as  many  as  1,200,000 
were  interred  in  this  cemetery  from  1186  to  1785, 

' or  within  about  600  years. 

^ The  fatal  incidents  which  have  occurred  from 
1 time  to  time  during  the  last  century,  in  different 
« quartiers  surrounding  the  cemetery  of  the  Inno- 
I cents;  the  complaints  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
! attributed  to  this  focus  of  putridity  the  feetid 
f state  of  the  well  water;  and  the  disappearance  of 
I generations  by  result  of  fever  from  the  above 
I emanations,  called  the  attention  of  the  author!- 
1 ties;  and  the  Council  of  State,  by  its  decree  of  the 
5 9th  of  November,  1785, pronounced  the  suppression 
( of  the  cemetery  of  the  Innocents.  The  ancient 
r quarries  situated  under  the  plain  of  Mont 
i Souris,  at  a place  called  the  Tombe  Issoire, 
f appeared  the  most  convenient  for  the  estab- 
1 lifihment  of  a subterranean  cemetery.  Thus 
c originated  the  catacombs  of  Paris,  which  became 
t the  depository  of  the  bones  of  all  the  church- 
j yards  ol  the  capital,  not  far  from  the  new  little 
s square  of  the  Halles,  where  the  restored  and  re- 
f paired  fountain  of  Jean  Goujon  refreshes  the  ver- 
d dure. 

A steam  fire-engine  was  tried  in  the  Champs 
I Elys^es  a lew  days  ago.  Placed  in  communication 
« with  one  of  the  water-cocks  of  the  grand  avenue, 
il  it  threw  a jet  higher  than  the  roof  of  the  Palais 
d del’lndustrie.  The  advantages  of  such  amachine 
a are  incalculable,  both  from  the  quantity  of  water 
a and  the  force  of  projection. 

The  works  of  the  lower  in  course  of  construction 
b between  the  Church  of  Saint-Germain-1’ Auxerrois 
ai  and  the  Mairie  of  the  first  arrondissement  are 
d;  drawing  to  a close.  Already,  notwithstanding  the 
at  surrounding  scaffolding,  one  can  form  an  idea  of 


the  effect  of  this  structure,  whose  height  is  not  less 
than  40  mfetres.  It  stands  on  a square  base  7 metres 
on  each  side,  the  faces  being  pierced  by  trilobed 
ogival  windows.  Hexagonal  counterforts  or  but- 
tresses, separated  by  arches,  flank  the  upper  story, 
and  a gallery  with  open  work  balustrade  runs 
round  the  higher  story,  which  is  of  octagonal 
shape.  Statues  of  saints  and  kings  will  be  placed 
on  the  different  stories,  and  they  are  now  receiving 
the  finishing  touch  for  the  statuary. 

The  fountain  of  St.  Michel  is  nearly  finished  : 
the  bronze  statues  of  the  cardinal  Virtues  have 
been  put  in  place.  These  statues,  nearly  3 metres 
high,  stand  on  capitals  of  white  marble,  supported 
by  four  columns  of  red  Languedoc  marble,  and 
placed  in  pairs  on  each  side  of  the  central  niche,  to 
be  occupied  by  the  group  of  Saint  Michel,  which 
has  been  already  cast,  and  is  being  cleaned  up. 
The  two  stone  figures  of  the  upper  facade, — Power 
and  Moderation, — are  completely  terminated,  as  are 
also  the  different  bas-reliefs,  bronze  shields,  marble 
tablets,  and  other  sculptures  and  ornaments  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  this  work.  Two 
enormous  eagles,  of  hammered  lead,  are  being 
put  up  at  the  angles  of  the  pediment,  to 
whose  ornamentation  they  will  add,  and  at 
the  same  time  mask  the  bouse  against  which 
the  fountain  is  reared.  A number  of  carvers  are 
finishing  off  the  marble  fountain  in  which  the 
waters  are  to  play  on  the  15th  lust.,  the  fide  of  the 
Emperor.  On  this  occasion  the  scaffolding  and 
canvass  will  be  removed,  and  the  public  will  be 
able  to  gaze  upon  this  important  public  work, 
destined  to  mark  the  entrance  of  the  Boulevart  de 
Sebastopol  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine. 

The  works  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  are 
drawing  to  a close.  New  statues  have  been  placed 
' in  the  vacant  niches  of  the  Q-alerie  des  rois,  on 
the  west  front ; and  in  a few  days  the  twenty- . 
eight  niches  which  compose  this  group  will  be 
be  completed.  An  immense  scaffolding  covers,  at 
present,  the  southern  facade  of  the  transept,  by 
means  of  which  the  last  finishing  work  will  be 
given  to  this  important  restoration.  The  grand 
rose  on  this  side  is  shortly  to  be  demolished  and 
reconstructed,  on  account  of  its  dilapidated  state  : 
all  the  portions  are  ready  for  putting  up,  so  that 
much  time  will  not  be  lost.  The  new  central 
spire,  almost  clear  of  scaffolding,  now  appears 
with  all  its  elaborate  ornamental  work.  The 
plumbers  are  putting  the  last  touch  to  the  lead- 
work  of  the  base,  also  to  the  ornamental  ridge 
fret-work  of  the  roof  of  the  nave.  Before  the 
year  is  out  the  cathedral  will  be  finished  and  given 
up  to  the  parochial  authorities. 


ART  AND  RECREATION  IN  THE 
COMMONS. 

In  course  of  an  incidental  discussion  on  the 
National  Gallery  last  week  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons it  was  intimated,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  they  approved  of  Mr.  Pennethorne’s 
plan  for  a new  gallery  in  preference  to  Captain 
Fowke’s  for  an  alteration  of  the  present  building, 
even  although  the  latter  would  only  cost  from 
30,000^.  to  50,000Z.,  while  the  former  would  cost 
probably  200,000?.  Captain  Fowke’s  plan,  it  was 
thought,  was  either  too  extensive  for  a mere  alte- 
ration, or  not  extensive  enough.  In  course  of  the 
discussion.  Lord  Palmerston  said  it  was  desirable, 
if  they  could,  to  make  some  final  and  permanent 
arrangement,  to  provide  for  the  whole  of  this 
subject.  The  question  came  to  this,  whether,  by 
the  outlay  of  some  small  sum  for  a short  time  to 
come,  upon  the  present  building  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  the  immediate  want  could  be  provided  for, 
so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  embark  upon  the 
large  expenditure  which  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  build  a new  National  Gallery  on  the  site  ■ 
of  Burlington  House.  As  the  matter  must  come 
forward  again  on  a future  occasion,  he  would 
simply  point  out  that  that  would  be  the  question 
which  would  then  have  to  be  discussed.  In  reply 
to  a question  put  by  Mr.  Coniugham,  Lord  Pal- 
merston said  that  in  the  belief  that  Sir  C.  East- 
lake  was  a most  proper  person  for  the  office  of 
director  of  the  Rational  Gallery,  he  had  recom- 
mended her  Majesty  to  re-appoint  him,  and  he 
bad  been  re-appointed  accordingly. 

On  the  supply  question  of  a vote  of  100,400?. 
(which  was  finally  granted)  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  royal  pleasure-grounds  and  parks,  a discus- 
sion ensued  of  a miscellaneous  character  as  to  the 
parks,  the  new  ride,  &c.  Lord  John  Manners  said, 
as  to  the  ride,  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
riding  part  of  the  public  might  be  carried  too  far, 
because  a far  greater  pare  of  the  public  rode  in 
cabs  and  carriages  than  on  horseback,  and,  to  be 
consistent,  the  right  bon.  gentlem-in  (Mr.  Cowper) 
should  throw  open  the  road  to  carriages  (omni- 


buses and  cabs  inclusive  ?)  as  well  as  to  people  on 
horseback. 

With  regard  to  the  works  at  the  Serpentine, 
Mr.  Cowper  said  he  bad,  in  conformity  with  Mr. 
Hawksley’s  recommendation,  had  a w'ell  sunk  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  fresh  water,  as  he  be- 
lieved the  principal  evil  of  the  present  state  of  the 
water  arose  from  stagnation.  As  to  any  excess  in 
the  expenditure,  he  had  Mr.  Hawksley’s  assur- 
ance that  it  would  not  exceed  the  sum  oV  17,000?. 
There  would  be  a power  of  supplying  the  round 
pond  in  front  of  Kensington-gardens  from  the 
well  in  question,  instead  of  by  the  water  com- 
panies. 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  museum  in  Vic- 
toria-park, he  stated  that  the  Board  of  Works  had 
no  power  to  erect  any  such  building,  and  he  was 
simply  asked  to  do  that  which  he  had  no  power 
to  do. 

As  to  Battersea-park,  there  was  great  want  of 
water  there,  and  it  was  proved  to  be  more  eco- 
nomical to  have  a well  sunk,  than  to  take  a 
supply  from  the  water  companies.  It  would  cost 
just  as  much  money  to  get  water  from  the  river 
as  from  a well;  and  he  thought  that  if  Thames 
water  were  used  in  the  gardens,  Battersea- park 
was  likely  to  be  a very  disagreeable  place.  Mr. 
Joseph  Locke  thought  the  economy  of  sinking  the 
well  so  near  the  Thames  was  very  doubtful,  and 
ought  to  be  more  clearly  shown.  Mr.  Cowper 
explained  that  sinking  the  well  at  Battersea-park 
would  save  an  annual  expense  of  300?.  for  watering 
the  gardens,  for  water  for  the  lodges,  &c.  Mr. 
John  Locke  wished  to  know  W'hy  no  progress  had 
been  made  in  letting  the  ground  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Battersea-park  for  building  purposes. 
He  bad  no  doubt  that  a great  check  upon  traffic, 
not  only  over  Chelsea-bridge,  but  over  Southwark- 
bridge,  was  owing  to  the  existing  tolls.  As  a 
matter  of  economy,  it  was  worth  the  while  of  the 
Government  to  consider  this  question  of  payment 
of  the  toll  at  Cbelsea-bridge  (particularly  as  the 
new  railway  bridge  was  nearly  completed),  in 
order  to  make  the  public  property  at  Battersea 
as  remunerative  as  possible. 

Lord  J.  Manners  said,  with  regard  to  the  metro- 
politan parks  generally,  that,  when  the  parks  were 
established,  the  metropolis  had  no  special  voice  in 
the  matter.  The  legislature  made  them,  and  con- 
sequently the  public,  he  thought,  ought  to  pay  for 
them. 


THE  TOWERS  AND  SPIRES  OF  LONDON. 

The  churches  of  London,  which  give  so  much 
beauty  to  every  view  of  the  metropolis,  and  have, 
moreover,  so  many  valuable  and  interesting  asso- 
ciations, are  threatened  by  the  “Union  of  Bene- 
fices Bill,”  now  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  have  sought,  even  if  they 
could  not  save  the  churches,  to  obtain  protection 
for  the  towers  and  steeples;  and,  at  their  inspira- 
tion, Mr,  Cavendish  Bentinck  proposed  to  the 
House  in  Committee,  on  the  8th,  to  add  these 
words : — 

“ Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained 
shall  authorize  the  pulling  down  the  churches  of  Samt 
Stephen,  Walbrook;  Saint  Martin,  Ludgate;  Saint  Peter, 
Cornhid ; and  Saint  Swithin,  Cannon-street ; or  the  towers 
and  steeples  of  any  of  the  churches  within  the  City  of 
London,  and  specified  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act  an- 
nexed.” 

Further,  to  insert  the  following  clause : — 

" In  cose  any  of  the  churches  specified  in  the  schedule 
to  this  Act  annexed  be  pulled  down,  the  towers  or  steeples 
of  which  shall,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  be  re- 
quired to  be  left,  every  such  tower  or  steeple  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  form  part  of  the  church  of  the  united  parishes, 
and  be  repaired  and  sustained  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
united  parish  church  is  repaired  and  sustained.” 

That  part  of  the  first  clause  which  defends  the 
four  churches  specially  named  was  carried,  but 
the  remainder  was  not;  and  some  further  efforts 
to  preserve  our  steeples  are  necessary. 

On  Monday  last  a meeting  was  held  on  the  top 
of  St.  Paul’s ; Mr.  Godwin  (in  the  chair),  Professor 
Donaldson,  Mr.  Norton,  Mr.  Penrose,  Mr.  Porter, 
and  Mr.  T.  Hayter  Lewis  being  present;  when  the 
various  towers  and  steeples  were  examined,  with 
the  view  of  saying  which  should  be  preserved. 
The  sight  was  wonderful,  and  those  present  found 
few  spires  to  the  destruction  of  which  they  were 
willing  to  assent.  The  following  memorial  was 
agreed  on;  and,  being  afterwards  signed  by  the 
president  of  the  Institute  and  such  members  of 
the  council  as  could  be  found,  was  presented  on 
Tuesday  night : — 

“ To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom 

of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned  Pre.sident  and 
Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  of  British  Archi. 
tects,  sheweth,— That  your  petitioners  have  learnt  with 
great  satisfaction  that  on  the  recent  discussion  in  your 
honourable  House  of  the  Union  of  Benefices  Bill,  the 
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church  of  St.  Stephen’s.  Walbrook,  and  three  other  of  the 
churches  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  celebrated  for 
their  architecture,  were  expressly  exempted  from  liability 
to  be  destroved  under  the  operation  of  the  proposed  Act. 

Your  petitioners,  as  architects,  bep  respectfully  to  im- 
press upon  your  honourable  House  that  the  appearance 
and  beauty  of  the  city  of  London  arise  chiefly  from  the 
highly  picturesque  and  beautiful  towers  and  steeples  built 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  other  architects,  wliich  for 
variety  and  excellence  of  architecture  are  not  surpassed 
by  the  celebrated  campaniles  of  foreign  cities,  and  wliich 
render  tlic  aspect  of  tlie  City  from  tlie  river  and  bridges, 
and  other  commanding  situations,  one  of  the  most 
striking  objects  in  the  world,  and  a just  pride  to  the 
country  and  the  metropolis. 

The  City  is  cliiefly  composed  of  brick  mercantile  build- 
ings of  little  architectural  character,  and  the  loss  of  some 
of  the  towers  and  steeples  which  might  be  of  little  import- 
ance, would  detract  greatly  from  the  general  eircct. 

Your  petitioners  beg  respectfully  to  submit,  that  at  a 
time  when  your  honourable  House  is  voting  large  sums 
for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  it 
would  be  a great  loss  to  destroy  existing  structures  of 
groat  architectural  merit. 

Vnnr  petitioneis  trust  your  honourable  House  will  add 
to  the  list  of  cliurches  already  protected  some  of  the  other 
towers  and  steeples  m the  city  of  London. 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  your  honour- 
aiile  House  that  the  following  towers  and  steeples  be 
ndilod  to  those  exempted  from  destruction  in  tlie  Hill 
before  your  honourable  House,  namely  -.—Saint  Alban’s, 
Wood. street;  Ailhallow’s,  Bread-street  ; Allhallow’.s, 
Lombard- street:  Allhallow’s,  Thames-atreet ; Saint  An- 
drew’s. Holborn  ; Saint  Antholn’s,  Watling-street  j Saint 
Augustin’s,  WaUiiig-strcct;  SaiJit  Bartliolomew’s  the 
Great;  Saint  Benet’s,  Ttiaines-strcet ; Saint  Bride’s, 
Fleet-street ; Christchurch,  Newgaie-strert , Saint  Dionis' 
Bickchurch ; Saint  Dunstan’s  in  the  East;  Saint  Diin- 
stan’s  in  the  W'est;  Saint  Edmund  the  King’s;  Saint 
George’s,  Botolph-lane ; Saint  Giles’s,  Cripplegate;  Saint 
James’s,  Garlick-hill : Saint  Lawrence’.s,  Jewry  ; Saint  | 
Magnus’s,  London-bridge ; Saint  Margaret’s,  Lothbury;| 
Saint  Margaret  Pattens’;  Saint  Mary’-s,  Abchorch;  St.  1 
Mary's,  Aldermary;  Saint  Mary’s  le  Bow  ; Saint  Mary’s  [ 
Snmcr-ict;  Saint  Mary  MagJHlen’.s.  Old  Fish-strcet-hill ; [ 
Saint  Michael’s,  Conihill:  St.  Michael’s,  Qiieenhithe;  j 
Saint  Michael’s  Royal;  Saint  Mildred’s,  Bread. street ; 
Saint  Mildred’s,  Poultry;  Saint  Sepulchre’s:  Saint 
Vedast’s.  Fostcr-Iano.  And  your  petitioners  will  ever 
pray,”  fi;c. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAVING  TILES, 
Refore  conclucting  the  members  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  over  the  works  at  Ben- 
thall,  as  mentioned  in  our  hist,  Mr.  Maw  explained 
the  nature  of  the  several  processes.  He  said, — 
The  manufacture  consists  of  two  distinct  branches, 
which  are  essentially  diilerent  in  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  processes.  Firstly,  the  making  of  en- 
caustic tiles,  or  those  iulaid  with  a pattern  of  two 
colours,  which  is  the  re-production  of  an  art 
limited  in  Mediasval  time  to  churcli  decorations  ; 
but  now  having  a much  more  extended  applica- 
tion. Secondly,  the  manufacture  of  plain  tiles, 
and  tessera?  of  a uniform  colour  nsed  in  the  con- 
struction of  geometrical  mosaic,  pavements,  sunihu- 
in  character  to  those  found  in  the  Meclireval  build- 
ings in  Italy;  ulsomoresque  and  tesselated  mosaics, 
similar  to  those  occurring  in  Pompeii,  and  almost 
all  Roman  remains  in  this  country  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  materials  employed  in  both  processes 
arc  nearly  identical,  and  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  the  clays  and  marls  of  the  Shropshire  coal- 
measures.  These,  without  any  colouring  matter, 
together  with  clays  from  the  south  of  England, 
form  the  red,  buff,  and  fawn-coloured  tiles;  and, 
in  connection  with  different  proportions  of  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese,  the  black  chocolate  and 
grey  tiles.  The  white  and  all  the  richer  coloured 
tiles  and  tessera?  are  formed  of  a species  of  porce- 
lain or  P.'iriau,  the  white  left  uncoloured,  and 
the  blues  andgreens  coloured  with  oxides  of  chrome 
and  cobalt.  The  preparation  of  what  is  techni- 
cally termed  the  body  of  the  tile,  which  is 
the  first  process  in  the  order  of  manufacture, 
consists  in  mi.xing  the  constituent  clays  and  other 
materials  with  water,  and  commingling  and  puri- 
fying by  passing  them  in  a semi-liquid  state 
through  a sieve  made  of  the  finest  lawn,  contain- 
ing between  10,000  and  15,000  perforations  to  the 
square  inch.  All  the  coarse  particles  are  by  this 
means  removed,  and  the  texture  of  the  clay  ren- 
dered perfectly  fine  and  even,  as  well  as  greatly 
adding  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  colour.  The  semi- 
liquid purified  clay  is  then  dried  on  what  is  termed 
the  slip-kilns, — if  for  the  manufacture  of  encaus- 
tic or  inlaid  tiles,  to  a plastic  state ; or,  for  plain  or 
self-coloured  tiles,  perfectly  dry  and  hard.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the  two  processes  diverge  and  are 
essentially  different.  There  is  also  some  slight 
difference  in  the  proportions  of  the  materials  used 
in  their  composition,  but  this  need  not  be  more 
than  noticed.  The  encaustic  tiles  are  made  of 
plastic  clay ; the  pattern  impressed  from  plaster 
of  Paris  moulds,  and  the  indented  surface  filled  in 
with  different  coloured  clays  in  a serai-liquid  state. 
'Ihe  tile  is  then  allowed  to  dry  gradually  to  the 
consistency  of  wax,  and  the  inlaid  patterns 
developed  by  scraping  off  the  superfluous  clay. 
For  the  manufacture  of  the  plain  tiles,  of  one 
colour  throughout,  the  material,  which  has  been 
dried  quite  hard  on  the  slip-kiln,  passes  through  a 
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machine  which  grinds  it  to  powder  ready  for 
moulding,  which  is  performed  in  steel  dies  under 
very  powerful  screw  presses,  some  of  which  work 
to  a pressure  of  30  tons.  Both  kinds  of  tiles,  after 
having  been  formed,  are  placed  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  in  the  drying  stove,  an  apartment  heated 
by  Hues  up  to  80  or  90  degrees;  and,  when  the 
whole  of  the  moisture  is  driven  out,  they  are 
ready  for  the  burning.  I'liis  is  performed  in  large 
kilns,  the  tiles  being  stacked  in  fire-clay  bo.xes, 
termed  saggars.  Thu  actual  burning  occupies  four 
days  and  nights,  during  which  time  they  are 
gradually  brought  up  to  white  heat  by  the  con- 
sumption of  from  18  to  20  tons  of  coals ; and  dur- 
ing another  four  days  and  nights  are  as  gradually 
cooled,  occupying  the  kiln  in  a hot  state  for  eight 
days  and  nights.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  this 
part  of  tlie  process  to  give  the  correct  amount  of 
heat  throughout  the  kiln  : if  the  firing  is  not  car- 
ried sufficiently  far  the  tiles  are  soft  and  irregular 
in  colour,  which  necessitates  a repetition  of  the  pro- 
cess; and,  if  carried  beyond  a certain  point,  they 
gradually  decrease  iii  size.  They  are  judged  of 
by  long  narrow  tiles  termed  “ proofs,”  from  time 
to  time  drawn  out  of  the  kilns  during  the  firing. 
The  whole  contents  of  the  kiln  may  be  spoiled  in 
a very  few  minutes.  The  great  bulk  of  the  tiles 
are  employed  in  the  ungluzed  or  biscuit  state,  the 
manufacture  of  which  is  complete  with  the  burn- 
ing. They  have  merely  to  he  drawn  from  the 
kiln;  and,  as  they  somewhat  vary  in  size  and 
colour,  depending  upon  the  precise  extent  to 
which  the  firing  has  been  carried,  have  to  he 
passed  through  a gauge,  which  divides  all  the  larger 
forms  into  four  distinct  sizes.  'Tlie  processof  glazing 
or  enamelling  is  performed  by  applying  a thin  coat 
of  paste,  made  by  vitrifying  materials  on  the  tiles 
that  have  been  previously  burned,  which  is  con- 
verted into  a glaze  by  subjecting  to  a low  red 
heat  in  a small  furnace  termed  the  enamelling 
kiln.  Glazed  tiles  are  principally  employed 
for  both  linings  and  the  sides  and  backs  of  fire- 
places, also  for  pavement  in  combination  w’ith 
uiiglazed  tiles,  with  which  they  form  very  pleasing 
contrasts.  To  those  who  are  interested  in  sta- 
tistics, I may  mention  that  we  consume  every 
year  about  1,000  tons  of  coal,  and  from  1,100  to 
1,200  tons  of  clay,  and  various  materials  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  tiles,  out  of  which 
between  20,000  and  30,000  square  yai’ds  of  tiles, 
tessera?,  and  mosaics  are  manufactured,  composed 
of  700  or  800  distinct  shapes,  sizes,  and  colours. 
About  half  of  these  are  laid  by  the  paviors  in  our 
own  and  our  agents’  employment.  'The  principal 
use  of  our  manufacture  is  for  the  entrance-halls 
and  corridors  of  private  bouses  and  public  build- 
ings; also  for  conservatories,  verandahs,  dairies, 
and  internal  and  external  wall  decorations,  A 
considerable  proportion  is  sent  to  America,  India, 
and  the  Colonies.  Among  the  principal  works  we 
have  executed,  or  have  iu  baud  abroad,  I may 
mention  tho  pavements  of  the  entrance-hall  of  thu 
new  University  of  Toronto  ; also  neatly  the  whole 
of  Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto,  laid  by  our  own  men 
sent  out  for  the  purpose  ; the  entrance-hall  of  the 
Hong  Kong  Club;  Deck  House,  and  other  parts 
of  the  steam  yacht  Said,  for  the  Pasha  of  Egypt ; 
Jessore  Church,  Bengal;  the  ground-floor  of  the 
new  General  Post-Office,  Calcutta;  and  the  Cathe- 
dral of  the  Spanish  town,  Jamaica. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

The  Registrar-General’s  annual  report  for 
1858,  referring  first,  not  to  England  alone, 
but  to  Great  Britain,  states  that  its  esti- 
mated population  in  the  middle  of  1858  was 
22,626, 33-i,  and  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  in  the  year,  24.6, -188.  759,676  children 
were  born  alive,  351,346  persons  were  married, 
and  513,188  died;  so  that,  on  an  average,  upon 
every  day  in  the  year,  2,080  children  were 
born,  962  persons  married,  and  1,405  died, 
leaving  a gain  of  675  as  the  result  of  the 
day.  The  birth  rate  for  Great  Britain  was 
33'57  to  1,000  living,  the  death  rate  22’68,  the 
marriage  rate  (persons  married)  15’52.  For  easy 
recollection  it  may  be  noted  that  rather  more 
than  twice  as  many  arc  born  in  a year  as  are  mar- 
ried, and  the  deaths  should  not  be  so  high  os  mid- 
way between  those  two  numbers.  To  1,000  people 
living  in  the  two  countries  the  births  in  the  year 
were  thirty-four  in  Great  Britain,  twenty-seven  in 
France— a very  striking  difference;  the  deaths 
twenty-three  in  Great  Britain,  twenty-four  in 
France  ; the  persons  married  15-5  m Great  Britain, 
16'9  in  Franco.  In  Scotland  the  marriages,  if  all 
registered,  were  not  so  numerous  as  iu  England; 
the  births  were  almost  exactly  at  the  same  rate ; 
but  the  percentage  of  deaths  in  Scotland  was  only 
2-047,  in  England  2-303.  Turning  now  to  Eng- 


land and  Wales  only,  we  learn  that  to  every  1,000 
girls  1,045  boys  were  born,  and  102  males  died 
to  every  100  females,  the  average  of  twenty-one 
years  being  103;  but  there  are  more  females  M 
living  in  England  than  males,  and  out  of  equal  In 
numbers  living  105  males  died  to  every  100  hi 
females,  the  average  being  107.  The  births  are  i>i 
always  most  numerous  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  : | - 

iu  1858  they  were  as  2,091  to  1,909  in  the  two  d- 
half-years.  The  mortality  of  the  year  was  high,  .il 
'The  deaths  in  the  chief  towns  were  at  the  rate  of  L 
2-655 ; in  the  country  districts,  2-006.  The  deaths  u 
registered  in  the  three  months  that  ended  the  h 
30th  June,  were  110,878, — a larger  number  than  |i, 
was  returned  in  any  previous  June  quarter  [■. 
(1848-59).  The  annual  rate  of  mortality  last  h 
quarter  was  2-228  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
while  the  average  of  ten  previous  springs  was  i? 
2-195.  It  is  a remarkable  and  interesting  ki 
fact  that,  if  2,000,000  of  acres  on  which  the  U 
chief  towns  of  England  are  situated  be  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  remaining  35,000,000  )f 
which  bold  small  towns  and  country  parishes,  « 
it  is  found  that  the  rate  of  mortality  on  the  it 
former  (2-305  per  cent,  per  auuuiu)  was  heloio  «• 
the  average  of  last  quarter,  whereas  on  the  latter  is 
the  rate,  2-155,  was  above  the  average.  Tiio  « 
average  rates  were  respectively,  2-346  and  2-028.  H 
It  cannot  be  questioned  that  large  populations  ;fi 
have  even  now  some  advantages  of  a nature  i? 
favourable  to  health  which  villages  do  not  possess,  i;: 
Tlie  highest  attainable  health  is  probably  to  be  ic 
sought  in  a happy  combination  of  both  states — - 

rvs  ill  urhe.  In  Loudon  14,894  persons  died  in  tho  M 
(juarter.  The  metropolis  lost  about  a thousand  >r 
more  lives  than  in  the  healthier  spring  of  1859.  Il 
Bulmonary  complaints  were  very  fatal.  'The  mor-  ^ 
tality  from  zymotic  diseases  generally  was  com-  iu 
paratively  low : iu  this  class  meazles  chictly  [I 
prevailed.  


DRINKING-FOUNTAIN  COMPETITION, 

BOSTON.  : 

Twenty-two  designs  were  submitted  in  com-  h 
petition  for  tho  above,  when  that  by  Mr.  Slierwin,  « 
of  Liverpool,  obtained  the  first  place,  and  that  by  |< 
Mr.  Charles  Phipps,  of  Bath,  tlie  second.  Both  K 
arc  Gothic  designs. 


HEREFORD  CLOCK  TOWER  ' 

COMPETITION.  i 

The  Hereford  Town  Council  advertised  for  is 

designs  for  a Clock  Tower  and  Clock -'Tower  1 
Entrance.  Fifty-eight  architects  have  sent  in  | 

designs,  and  these  are  now  being  exhibited  in  the  il 
Sbirc-hall.  The  decision  is  to  be  announced  on  (j 
the  6th  of  next  month.  |, 


SOUTHMOLTON  MAEKET  COMPETITION,  ll 
The  first  prize  of  25?.  was  awarded  to  Mr.  is 
W.  T.  Cross,  of  Exeter ; and  the  second  prize  to  1 
Messrs.  Waters,  of  London  and  Exeter.  Mr. 
Cross  was  appointed  architect  for  the  erection  of  ^ 
the  new  market,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  3,000?. 


SCULPTURE  AND  GOTHIC 
ARCHI'TEC'rURE. 

At  the  coHcersnsjoKe  of  the  Birmingham  Ai’cbifi- 
ological  Association,  held  in  King  Edward  VI.’s 
School-room,  on  the  7 th  iust.,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
read  a paper  on  this  subject.  He  said  that  in  the  'i 
old  Gothic  times,  sculpture  and  sculptured  decora-  0 
tionwereofmanydiflbreutkinds,  sometimes  simple  3 
and  cheap,  sometimes  elaborate  and  costly,  now  f 
conventional  and  then  natural,  now  roughly  hewn  {* 
and  then  smoothly  finished,  as  circumstances  might  r 
dictate  ; but  that  in  all  good  Gothic  work  sculp-  \ 
tured  decoration  of  some  kind  was  present,  and  ji 
that  in  the  best  periods  it  was  used  most  profusely  [I 
and  lavishly,  lii  the  minor  works  of  the  period 
as  much  was  given  as  the  builders  could  afi'ord  j I 
but,  in  the  cathedrals  aud  other  large  works,  every  |- 
feature,  external  or  internal,  was  wrought  by  the  |i 
agency  of  the  chisel  and  mallet  into  forms  of  great  ; 
aud  lasting  beauty.  Although  many  styles  had  > 
used  sculpture  profusely,  iu  no  other  than  the  i 
Gothic  had  it  been  trusted  to  so  wholly  or  relied  i 
upon  so  thoroughly.  It  had  commenced  with  ! 
perfectly  simple  forms  and  conventional  methods  1 
of  treatment,  and  had  worked  its  way  up  to  the 
expression  of  the  natural  grace  aud  beauty  of 
leaves  and  flowers,  of  the  human  form  in  the  added 
majesty  of  clothing,  and  the  human  countenance. 
'The  artists  who  produced  this  sculpture  also  knew 
thoroughly  well  where  it  should  be  placed,  and 
where  it  would  show  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
so  that  by  this  means  also  this  work  possessed  a 
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cliarm  ■whicli  modern  work  frequently  is  wanting 
in.  Their  practice  was  not  to  put  a public  build- 
ing at  one  end  of  a street  and  a statue  at  another, 
but  they  made  their  public  buildings  eloquent 
with  the  statues  of  the  saint,  the  warrior,  and 
the  statesman,  and  thus  secured  to  each  part 
the  dignity  and  the  excellence  of  fellowship. 
All  Gothic  sculpture  commenced  in  the  decor- 
ation of  the  constructional  features  of  the 
building,  and  form-s  which,  by  superficial 
observers,  are  supposed  to  be  merely  ornamental, 
are  full  of  actual  use  and  real  service.  The  law 
of  Gothic  life  was,  first,  truth  and  use  ; and  then 
beauty.  All  that  the  architect  needed  in  the  way 
of  size  or  of  strength,  every  feature  of  construc- 
tion required  by  his  building,  was  provided  first 
and  chief  of  all;  but  he  did  not  end  his  labour 
there,  but  by  his  thoughtfulness  and  care  these 
necessities  of  construction  were  made,  each  in  its 
degree,  beautiful;  and,  while  the  usefulness  of  the 
building  was  unhindered  and  its  strength  uii- 
diminished,  the  required  beauty  was  obtained, 
to  the  building’s  great  and  lasting  glory.  The 
Gothic  architects  allowed  the  workmen  an 
amount  of  liberty  which  was  never  tolerated  in 
the  Classic  styles : both  the  Greek  and  the  Gothic 
builders  knew  that  oulyone  man  here  and  there  was 
compelled  to  produce  the  best  work,  but  that  there 
were  a host  of  men  who  could  produce  the  minor 
forms  of  decoration.  The  Gothic  architect  eagerly 
accepted  their  help:  he  asked  each  man  to  produce 
the  best  work  possible  to  him  ; and  only  reserved 
to  himself  the  right  of  deciding  where  it  should 
be  placed.  The  Greek  architect,  on  the  other 
hand,  brought  down  his  own  ideas  to  what  he 
conceived  as  the  level  of  average  ability.  He  set 
before  the  workmen  some  few  abstract  firms, 
some  few  simple  arrangements  of  conventional 
line,  and  compelled  them  to  produce  these  low 
forms  of  beauty  wdth  mechanical  perfectness,  no 
deviation  being  permitted  from  the  decreed 
standard.  The  law  of  the  Greek  was  copylsm 
and  unholy  obedience.  The  law  of  the  Medie- 
valist was  liberty  and  law.  Consequently,  in  the 
best  Gothic  work  the  grand  spectacle  was  exhi- 
bited of  many  diftering  minds,  and  much  varying 
power,  all  working  harmoniously  together,  to  pro- 
duce a given  and  worthy  end.  Every  building 
became  a book,  stored  with  all  kinds  of  lore  for  all 
degrees  of  men;  full  of  all  sorts  of  truths  and 
lessons;  written  ever  with  the  records  of  noble 
and  heroic  deeds ; and  eloquent  with  the  great 
truths  of  Scripture  history.  Those  who  decry 
this  style  have  found  fault  with  it  as  being  bar- 
barous; but  they  would  see  less  to  blame  If  they 
considered  the  matter  more  deeply.  One  part  of 
the  grotesqueness  was  attributable  to  the  state  of 
general  education  of  the  people  : these  buildings 
were  meant  to  be  understojd  by  them,  and 
tlie  grotesque  sculpture  was  exactly  fitted  to 
awaken  their  inquiries  and  to  cause  them  to 
think  for  themselves.  One  other  great  part  was 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  the 
style  encouraged  rough  village  masons  and  carpen- 
1 ters  to  attempt  methods  of  ornamentation  above 
i the  mechanical  powers  of  production  which  they 
i had  acquired,  but  that,  however  rough  and  rude 
t their  efforts  might  be,  it  wa-s  better  that  they 
1 thought  about  leaves  and  flowers,  about  saints 
! and  angels,  than  if  they  had  contented  them- 
i selves,  as  in  the  modern  classic  days,  with  cutting 
t triglyphs  aud  sinking  square  channels  round 
i stones.  The  spirit  of  Gothic  architecture  always 
I remained  the  same:  the  outw’ard  characteristics  of 
t the  style  changed  rightly  with  each  century.  The 
1 Middle  Ages  were  the  days  of  Ecclesiastical  archi- 
t tecture.  This  was  the  period  of  Domestic  archi- 
t tecture.  Yet  in  this,  as  in  the  old  styles,  sculp- 
t ture  ought  to  form  a chief  method  of  decoration. 

1 The  union  of  architecture  and  sculpture  was  again 
r needed ; each  was  feeble  and  weak  without  the 
0 other ; and  true  architecture  and  good  sculpture 
V were  alike  impossible,  until  the  architect  and 
f sculptor  were  really  one,  and  their  work  recog- 
D nized  as  being  in  all  essentials  the  same.  The 
r revival  of  Gothic  architecture  became  every  day 
n more  sure  in  its  success,  but  it  still  needed  the 
e earnest  and  hearty  co-operation  of  all  who  love 
a-  art.  Those  who  oppose  hardly  seem  to  know  what 
tl  they  are  doing  : they  are  opposing  a style  in  which 
p progress  is  possible,  and  success  is  sure — a style 
w which  can  use  all  the  powers  of  man,  which  can 
fi  find  room  for  the  most  humble  work,  and  which 
t!  thankfully  receives  the  highest;  while  the  style 
w which  they  would  propose  in  its  stead  was  weighed 
Ic  long  ago  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting, — a 
Bt  style  where  success  means  degradation,  and  whose 
p:  prosperity  entails  upon  its  followers  that  worst  of 
;•!  all  servitude — the  slavery  of  the  will  and  the 
m mind. 

At  the  same  meeting  Sir  Francis  Scott  made 


some  observations  on  Limoges  enamels  (of  which 
specimens  were  exhibited);  and  Mr.  T.  Bunce 
read  a paper,  cntitled“A  Few  Words  about  Auti- 
quaries.” 


LEEDS  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

A GUEAT  effort  is  now  being  made  to  raise  funds 
for  a new  school  of  art  in  Leeds.  It  is  to  form 
one  wing  of  the  projected  Mechanics’  Institution, 
concerning  which  an  advertisement  to  architects 
for  plans  recently  appeared  in  our  columns. 
Perhaps,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  town, 
Leeds  may  at  present  be  said  to  have  the  worst 
accommodation  for  a school  of  art  of  any  town  in 
England.  Lord  Palmerston  has  consented  to  pre- 
side at  a meeting  in  October,  at  Leeds,  to  in- 
augurate the  building  scheme  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion,^ and  to  bring  its  claims  forcibly  before  the 
public.  He  will  also  he  requested  to  distribute 
the  medals  to  the  successful  students  at  the  school 
of  art.  It  is  proposed  to  build  the  school  of  art 
wing  first. 

The  increase  of  work  in  the  latter  shows  bow 
peremptorily  additional  accommodation  is  called 
for.  We  quote  from  the  list  of  successful  candi- 
dates at  the  late  examination  : — 

Summary  and  Comparison  of  Results  for  Session 
ending  15^4  June,  1860. 

1850.  ISGO. 


Number  of  medals  awarded 11  20 

P;i6sed  senior  examination  53  103 

Passed  junior  examination  73  150 

Elementary  prizes  75  92 


THE  PUBLIC  BATHS  AND  WASH-HOUSES 
OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

This  movement  progresses  in  a most  satisfactory 
manner,  and  the  accommodation  provided  in  these 
places  is  appreciated  by  the  class  for  which  they 
were  intended.  In  connection  with  some  of  the 
large  swimming-baths,  clubs  have  been  formed,  and 
skilful  professors  teach  the  useful  art  of  swimming. 
This  is  a matter  which  has  for  long  been  too  much 
neglected  in  the  large  towns  of  England,  a fact 
which  seems  remarkable,  when  we  consider  how 
eminent  this  nation  is  as  a maritime  one. 

From  inquiries  made,  it  seems  that  the  number 
of  bathers  is  constantly  increasing.  In  this  respect 
we  are,  however,  only  going  back  to  a good  prac- 
tice of  days  gone  by, — to  the  old  Roman  and 
Saxon  times  of  England, — when  the  use  of  the 
bath  was  common.  The  wholesome  custom,  in  the 
Medireval  and  more  recent  ages,  went  nearly  out 
of  use. 

Buckland,  in  his  “Curiosities  of  Natural  His- 
tory,” remarks  that  the  English  people  have  not 
been  for  so  very  long  a bathing  people,  so  that 
bathing-machines  on  the  sea-shore  are  a compara- 
tively recent  invention.  The  sea  was  only  con- 
sidered fit  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  the 
coast  as  the  residence  of  merchants  and  fishermen. 

Bath,  and  some  other  places  famous  for  mineral 
waters,  were  in  use.  More  than  a hundred  years 
ago  a physician  named  Russell  wrote  a book  on 
the  advantages  of  washing  his  body  in  the  sea. 
From  that  time  the  pleasant  nooks  along  the 
British  coast  have  been  becoming  more  and  more 
in  request.  Brighton  has  risen  to  a vast  popula- 
tion, and  places  which  were  formerly  desert  spots 
are  now  yearly  resorted  to  by  thousands  for  health 
and  pleasure. 


THE  VICTORIAN  TRADES’  HALL  AND 
LITERARY  INSTITUTE,  MELBOURNE. 

An  Inaugural  address,  for  18G0,  was  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  John  Millar,  Honorary  Archi- 
tect to  the  Institute,  on  2-lth  May  last,  on  the 
presentation  of  a design  by  him,  gratis,  for 
a permanent  hall,  to  be  erected  on  the  Govern- 
ment gift  of  an  acre  of  ground  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  for  a site,  and  estimated  to  be  worth 
10,000?.  The  extreme  measurements  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  340  feet  by  135  feet.  The  site  is  400 
by  250  feet,  bounded  on  one  side  by  Victoria- 
street,  and  on  the  other  by  Lygon-street.  The 
building  will  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ground, 
isolated,  and  elevated  upon  a stylobate  of  7J  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  street,  and  approached 
from  both  fronts  by  deep  flights  of  steps  of 
40  feet  each  in  extent.  The  style  will  be  Greek 
of  the  Periclean  age,  the  Greek  being  regarded 
by  the  architect  as  more  appropriate  to  the 
climate  than  Old  English,  which  he  should  have 
otherwise,  he  says,  preferred.  The  great  central 
public  hall  of  the  edifice  will  be  capable  of  accom- 
modating 4,500  persons,  and  measures  150  feet 
by  90  feet  wide,  and  75  feet  in  height,  in- 
cluding the  galleries.  Various  committee-rooms 


for  the  separate  trades  surround  the  hall,  and 
there  will  he  a colonnade  130  feet  by  20  feet,  run- 
ning  parallel  with  these  and  the  central  hall. 
There  will  also  be  a lecture  hall,  80  feet  in  dia- 
meter, class-rooms,  news-room,  and  various  other 
accommodation,  besides  a basement  story  for 
stores,  &c.  Thoportico  is  flanked  by  a campanile 
tower,  80  feet  in  height.  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
probable  or  estim.ated  cost.  In  his  address,  Mr. 
Millar  particularized  the  following  as  a few  of  the 
buildings  in  progress  of  erection  at  Melbourne  : — 

Senate  House at  a cost  of  ^250, noo 

Post  Office „ 1011,000 

Custom  House ,,  looooo 

Treasury „ ioii]»00 

Chief  Secretary's  Office „ l.io.ooo 

Free  Public  Library „ 200,000 

University „ 100,000 

all  connected  with  the  State;  besides  the  nu- 
merous hanking  establishments,  including  the 
Savings  Bank,  aud  many  others,  at  a coat,  he  says, 
far  exceeding  a million  of  money. 


BATTLE-FIELD  CHURCH,  NEAR 
SHREWSBURY. 

The  attention  of  the  public  having  been  directed 
to  this  interesting  relic  of  past  days,  by  the  visit 
of  the  archmologicul  congress  to  the  spot,  let  us 
hope  some  advantage  will  follow. 

Here,  where  Sir  John  FalstalF  fought  a whole 
hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock— if  he  might  be 
believed, — this  church  was  erected  in  memory  of 
the  diad  who  fell  in  a great  national  struggle. 
The  building,  moreover,  is  a very  good  example  of 
a certain  style  of  English  architecture.  This 
aucient  church — in  every  way  so  interesting — has 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  as  we  some  time 
since  stated  : a large  portion  of  the  roof  is  gone; 
and,  if  efforts  are  not  made,  the  place  will  become 
a complete  ruin.  The  population  of  this  parish  is 
very  small,  and  the  means  available  quite  insuffi- 
cient for  the  restoration  of  the  building. 

Some  time  since  It  was  said  that  the  owner  of 
the  domain  on  which  stands  the  church,  being 
friendly  to  English  sports, — hunting,  and  others, — 
it  was  proposed  in  his  honour  to  restore  it:  it  seems, 
however,  that  a present  of  plate  or  something  of 
the  kind  was  accepted  instead.  The  gentlemen  of 
Shropshire  are  generally  remarkabie  for  both 
patriotism  and  intelligence;  and  it  may  he  hoped, 
therefore,  that  Battle-field  Church  will  not  be 
allowed  to  perish. 


SURVEYORS  AND  THE  APPRAISERS’ 
LICENSE. 

We  were  requested  last  week  to  publish  the 
following  correspondence,  but  preferred  making 
some  inquiry  first: — 

Sir,— I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favour 
of  2Ist  instant,  aud  beg  to  thank  the  Hoard  for  their 
courtesy. 

You  say  “Every  person  who  exercises  the  calling  or 
occupation  of  an  appraiser,  and  who,  for  or  in  expectation 
of  any  gain,  fee,  or  reward,  makes  any  appraisement,  or 
valuation  chargeable  by  law  with  any  stamp  duty,  requires 
a license,”  &c. 

Permit  me  to  trespass  a little  further,  in  order  that  I 
may  be  informed  what  is  an  appraisement  or  valuation 
chargeable  by  law  with  any  .stamp  duty.  I have  applied 
to  my  legal  advi'er,  who  is  unable  to  inform  me ; and  as 
I am  desirous  of  fully  complying  with  all  proiicr  legal 
requisitions.  I should  feel  greatly  obliged  by  a dellnite  ex- 
planation of  the  terms  employed. 

For  example:  If  I,  in  the  course  of  my  professional 
practice,  prepare  a valuation,  that  is,  a report  of  my 
opinion  of  the  value  of  any  property  for  sale,  mortgage, 
or  probate,  is  a document  of  that  kind  liable  to  stamp 
duty?  If,  under  ordinary  practice,  such  a document  is 
exempt  from  duty,  but  when  used  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, for  example,  requires  by  the  rules  to  be  stamped 
subsequently  to  leaving  my  hands,  ought  I to  be  licensed 
before  making  an  affidavit  on  plain  paper,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  my  report  so  used  > 

Again:  If,  in  my  profession  of  an  architect,  I measure 
and  value  the  materials  and  workmanship  in  any  build- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  settlement  between 
the  proprietor  and  the  builder,  ought  I to  take  out  a 
license  before  acting  in  that  capacity— the  documents  in 
ordinary  cases  never  being  stamped  at  all?  I nm  not 
aware  that  any  court  would  require  such  documents  to 
be  stamped. 

And  again ; If  in  a dispute  between  certain  parties  I am 
appointed  a referee  for  the  adjustment  of  their  difTerences 
by  a proper  legal  instrument,  and  in  that  capacity  mea- 
sure and  value  any  artificer’s  work  and  material,  or  value 
any  land  or  building,  making  my  award  upon  a proper 
legal  instrument,  is  it  necessary  that  I should  be  licensed 
before  acting  in  that  capacity  ? 

Hoping  to  be  favoured  with  a reply  to  the  foregoing 
inquiries,  I remain,  &c. 


“ Inland  Revenue,  Somerset  House,  London,  W.C. 

1st  August,  ]S60. 

Sir, — Referring  to  your  further  letter  of  the  23rd  ult., 
I am  directed  to  inform  you  that  all  appraisement  or 
valuation  of  any  estate  or  effects,  real  or  personal,  herit- 
able or  movable,  or  of  any  interest  therein,  or  of  the 
annual  value  thereof,  or  of  any  dilapidations  or  of  any 
repairs  wanted,  or  of  the  materials  and  labour  used  or  to 
be  used  in  any  buildings,  or  of  any  artificers’  work  what- 
soever, is  liable  to  duty. 

I have  also  to  state  that  an  appraiser  is  liable  to  a 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Attg.  18,  1860. 


penalty  of  bH.  if  he  iieclects  to  deliver  to  his  emp'oyer, 
wiiliiu  fourteen  days,  a duly  stamped  appraiseuieiit.— I 
obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  T.  S.xnJi’NT.” 

It  was  liolil,  at  the  Inhiiul  Keveriuo  OtRce  fi  few 
years  apo,  anil  correctly  as  it  secius  to  us,  that  a 
license  is  not  necessary  for  those  who,  acting  for 
the  buildi-r,  prepare  his  accounts.  'J'hese  arc  not 
“ appruisements  ” retjuiring  a stamp,  hut  the 
tradesman’s  bills  of  charges,  and  the  surveyor  is 
simply  his  clerk  for  the  time,  so  to  speak. 


A STATUE  OF  IlOBERT  STEPHENSON. 

AiiF.ETiKGof  noblemen  and  gentlemen, friends  of 
the  late  Mr.  Robert  Sti-phensmi,  M.P.,  was  recently 
held  at  Fendall’s  Hotel,  We.-itmiiister,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  most 
appropriate  mode  of  testify  ing,  in  a public  manner, 
the  general  resjiect  for  hU  memory.  Lord  Llanovev 
was  nnaiiimously  requested  to  take  the  chair. 
In  the  course  of  his  address  the  chairman  said  he 
would  suggest  the  memorial  being  a statue,  and 
that  ajiplication  should  bo  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment tor  permission  to  place  it  within  the  area  of 
St.  Margaret’s  Gardens,  Westminster,  where,  be- 
side that  of  Brunei,  on  the  way  between  the  scenes 
of  their  professional  labours,  and  of  the  parlia- 
mentary contests  they  had  maintained,  the  effigies 
of  the  two  men  might  stand  asbeaconsof  encounige- 
ment  to  tbe  younger  members  of  that  profession 
to  which  great  Britain  owed  so  much  of  her 
present  greatness  and  prosperity.  Mr.  Joseph 
Locke,  M.P.,  proposed  the  first  resolution, 
which  was  seconded  by  Lord  Powis.  Mr. 
Iluwlcsliaw  proposed  the  second  resolution,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Fowler  j and  the  third  resolution 
was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Gassiot,  and  seconded 
by  the  Mon.  Robert  Griinstono.  The  resolutions 
were  then  unanimously  passed : they  are  as  ful- 
losvs: — “1st.  That  this  meeting,  dcsii  ing  to  tes- 
tify the  universal  respect  entertained  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  M.P., 
jiroposes  to  erect  a statue  to  his  memory.  2nd. 
Tliat  subscription  lists  be  opened  for  providing 
the  necessary  funds.  3rd.  That  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  present  be  requested  to  act  as  a 
committee  for  carrying  into  ellect  the  foregoing 
resolutions,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number.” 
Subscription-lists  were  ordered  to  be  opened  at 
the  banks  of  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  d;  Co.,  and 
Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  London  j and  Messrs. 
Hodgkin,  Bareett,  Pease,  A Spence,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne;  and  at  the  office  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Parry 
and  M]-.  Charles  Manby,  the  honorary  secretaries, 
2'1,  Great  Gcorge-street,  Westminster. 


the  water  has  once  passed  through  a filter,  it  should 
flow  on  through  glass  tubes,  earthenware  pipes, 
or  enamelled  iron  bore  to  the  outlet.  Such  tube 
or  pipe  may  be  protected  by  passing  through  a 
pipe  of  larger  diameter,  or  in  some  cases  through 
solid  stone,  or  even  through  the  middle  of  an 
ice-bo.v,  and  thus  effectually  escape  the  heat  ot 
the  sun.  But  if  the  filter  is  fixed  in  the  proper 
place,  which  is  as  near  as  possible  to  the  outlet,  tbe 
water  will  be  generally  obtained,  independently 
of  other  means,  Ijoth  pure  and  cold. 

The  expense  of  altering  or  removing  the  filters 
nowin  use  or  action  would  be  trifling;  and  in 
those  hereafter  erected  the  cost  would  be  much 
less  than  heretofore.  The  space  required  would 
be  less  also. 

The  friends  and  admirers  of  this  drinking- 
fountain  movement  are  greatly  indebted  for  the 
information  and  suggestions  given  in  the  columns 
of  the  Builder.  William  Fast. 


THE  URINKING-FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT. 

A FOUITTAIN  of  some  cost  has  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Wills,  Brothers,  in  the  Strand,  close  to  tlie 
church  of  St,  Mary-le-Strand,  and  nearly  opposite 
Somerset  House.  The  public  are  indebted  for  it 
to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Robert  Haiibury,  M.P. 
The  base  of  the  fountain  is  composed  of  jiolished 
red  granite,  above  which  there  are  six  bronzed 
pillars  supporting  a polished  marble  entablature, 
surmounted  by  a dome  enriched  with  water  plants, 
and  over  all  a Cupid  without  wings  or  darts,  bear- 
ing on  his  head  a v’asu  supposed  to  contain  that 
fluid  which  the  fountain  is  intended  to  supply. 
There  is,  or  is  to  be,  a lamp  suspended  from  the 
dome.  The  water  flows  from  two  jets  out  of  a 
bronzed  vase  in  the  centre  of  the  fountain.  On 
the  east  end  of  the  fountain  is  inscribed  : — “ The 
gift  of  R.  Haubury,  esq.,  M.P. and  underneath, 
and  elsewhere  are  various  texts.  We  are  forced  to 
say  that  the  details  are  very  unsatisfactory. 


SUPPLY  TO  DRINKING-FOUNTAINS. 

Kesi’ECtikg  the  filters  in  street  drinking-fonn- 
taius,  your  correspondent  justly  points  out  the 
need  of  change  or  the  necessity  for  improvements 
therein.  I have,  through  practical  experience 
whilst  fitting  up  filters,  for  a considerable  time 
past  also  felt  convinced  of  the  need  of  a change, 
and  would  therefore  suggest  the  following 
remedy.  In  all  the  drinking-fountains  which  I 
have  taken  notice  of,  the  following  plan  is  carried 
out: — the  water  snjiplied  by  the  company  is  first 
introduced  to  the  filter,  and,  after  passing  through 
the  best  tilteriug  substance  or  purifying  process 
known,  is  immediately  allowed  to  flow  onward 
through  several  feet  of  metal  pipe,  pass  brass 
taps,  empty  into  metal  cisterns  with  copper  ball- 
cock,  theu  descend  through  smaller  pipes,  and  is 
given  out  to  the  people  warm  in  summer  time, 
and  generally  impure. 

I would  suggest  that  in  no  case  whatever  should 
filtered  water  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with 
metal  atlerwai'ds.  There  is  no  necessity ; for,  when 


THE  SIZE  OF  RAIN-WATER  PIPES. 

The  formula  400  o A — discharge  in  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  used  by  some  writers,  wheu  up 
plied  to  rain-water  pipes  leads  to  very  erroneous 
results,  being  ba-^ed  upon  the  assumption  that 
fluids  follow  nearly  tbe  same  laws  of  gravity  as 
solid  bodies,  which  is  true  only  so  far  as  relates  to 
velocity. 

Will'll  the  fluid  falls  in  a contimions  stream, 
the  vedocity  multiplied  by  the  sectional  area  of 
the  column  will  be  a constant  ijiiantity  for  all 
heights,  the  size  of  the  stream  diminishing  as  tbe 
velocity  increases. 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  length  of  a rain- 
water pipe  will  not  aflect  the  discharge  to  any 
extent. 

Ill  calculating  the  following  table,  I have 
adopted  the  formula  q ~ ^ ] d representing 

the  diameler  of  the  pipe  in  decimals  of  a foot, 
and  q the  quantity  of  water  discharged  in  cubic 
feet  per  second. 

It  is  applicable  to  all  vertical  pipes  which  re- 
ceive their  supply  with  little  or  no  pressure  or 
head. 

Table  shoivivfj  ihe  Discharge  from  vertical 
liain-water  Pipes,  t^'r. 


with  hell  mottihs,  and  fixed  one  within  tbe  other. 
It  measures  ten  inches  in  circumference,  the 
diameter  of  the  bore  two  indies,  which  would 
throw  about  200  gallons  of  water  per  minute.” 

A patent  was  granted  so  early  ns  1619,  for  the 
luauufacture  of  earthenware  drain-pipes.  Sec  the 
“Abridgments  of  Specifications  of  Patents  for 
Drain  Tiles  and  Pipes,”  published  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Patents.  W.  G.  A. 


A PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  RIDE  IN 
KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

Mr.  Editor, — Do  holil  out  a helping  hand  to  the 
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nearly  vamiiiisheil  pedestrians  who  feel  themselves  fail- 
ing in  their  hard  Mnigule  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
their  dearly-loved  Kciisington-gardens. 

We  do  nof  wish,  as  has  been  asserted,  to  render  the 
gardens  " private,”  hut  merely  to  keep  them  and 

every  one  knows  it  is  positively  UHsafe  for  women  and 
children  to  cross  Rotten-row,  during  the  hours  chosen  by 
equestrians  for  their  rides.  If  the  same  is  to  be  the  case 
in  Kensington-  gardens,  a large  portion  of  the  community 
must  give  up  walking  in  them  altogether,  for  they  can 
neither  go  to  nor  return  from  any  part  of  the  gardens 
through  two-thirds  of  the  entrances  without  crossing  the 
proposed  ride,  and  thus  running  the  risk  of  being  ridden 
over  by  ” a cavalcade  of  pretty  women  bounding  along 
in  their”  breezy  gallop. 

As  the  writer  of  the  T-mex’s  leading  article  is  so  very 
pliil.mthropic,  how  was  it  the  idea  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  less  wealthy  persons,  who  can  only  afford  to  ride  in 
cabs  and  omnibuses,  might  also  like  to  take  an  airing  in 
the  park  and  gardens?  Thry  have  to  bow  in  submission 
to  a restriction  which  is  made  for  the  good  of  the  many, 
so  surely  the  rich  equestrians,  who  have  so  numerous 
other  enjoyments,  may  well  afford  to  be  bound  by  the 
same  law. 

Keii'ington-gardens  is  the  only  place  in  all  London  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  pedestrians,  while  every  park  is  open 
for  riding  and  driving.  Surely  the  suggestion  to  take  it 
■ savours  somewhat  strongly  of  the  old  Hebrew  story  of 
the  “one little  ewe  lamh.” 

If  the  equestrians  wanted  “turf”  to  gallop  on,  why 
did  not  they  pi-tition  to  have  the  sward  pre-ervert  when 
slice  after  slice  of  gro-ss  land  was  taken  away  from  the 
once  broad  stretches  of  green  to  widen  iheir  own  Rotten- 
row  ? And  if  it  be  “ shade  ” they  need,  will  not  the  trees 
still  left  standing  on  the  monopolised  space  suffice  for 
that  purpose,  especial-y  this  very  sunless  summer,  when 
to  leel  the  heat  of  the  god  of  day  ia  a treat  rather  than  a 
trial? 

No  : there  ia  no  good  reason  of  justice  or  necessity  why 
the  beautiful  gardens  should  be  thus  disfigured  and  ren- 
dered useless  to  those  for  whom  they  have  been  hereto- 
fore set  apart,  or  no  English  Pater-  or  Mater-familias 
would  raise  a voice  against  the  appropriation.— I remain, 
sir,  respectfully  yours, 

The  Mother  op  Three  Littlk  Giri.8 

(Who  certainly  do  like  to  be  able  to  walk  in  Kensington- 
gardeiis  twice  in  the  day,'. 


It  will  bo  seen  from  this  table  tliat,  even  in 
email  pipes  so  placed,  the  capacity  for  discharging 
water  is  very  considerable. 

Tbe  stack  pipes  geuenilly  used  are  abundantly 
large,  but  the  eaves  gutters  arc  frequently  too 
small. 

Eaves  gutters  should  never  be  less  in  width  or 
depth  tliuu  twice  the  diameter  of  the  stack  pipe  ; 
the  depth,  however,  should  be  reduced  towards 
the  end  farthest  from  the  pipe,  so  as  to  admit  of 
a sufficient  full,  the  appearance  presented  by 
which  might  he  concealed  by  having  a fascia  of 
uniform  width  cast  on  the  face  of  the  gutter. 

J.  T.  Htjest, 


THE  FIRST  MAKER  OF  EARTHENWARE 
SEWER  AND  DRAIN  PIPES. 

In  a recent  number  of  your  journal,  under  the 
above  head,  are  some  inquiries  as  to  the  compara- 
tive novelty  in  this  country  of  earthenware  socket- 
pipes.  I beg  to  call  your  corre.spotident’s  atten- 
tion to  the  following  extracts  from  Heath’s  “Ac- 
counts of  the  Ancient  and  Prenent  State  of  Ragland 
Castle,  &c.  Monmouth,  1806.” 

“ The  well  which  supplied  Ragland  Castle  with 

water  ....  is  distant  near  two  miles, 

many  of  the  pipes  which  conveyed  it  Lave  been 
ploughed  up  in  the  fields  in  which  they  were  laid. 

....  These  pipes  were  of  two  sorts,  viz.,  lead 
and  earthenware.  Mr.  Daniel  was  so  obliging  as 
to  favour  me  with  a piece  of  this  pipe,  which  is 
made  of  clay,  but  so  well  and  judiciously  burnt, 
that,  though  it  has  been  underground  some  centu- 
ries, it  would  still  defy  the  injuries  of  time  and 
weather  for  ages  to  come.  Judging  from  the  part 
in  my  possession,  they  appear  to  have  been  made 
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TREATMENT  OF  BUILDERS. 

Sir,— In  luy  ncighbourhond  It  is  proposed  to  erect 
national  .schools,  with  residence.  Several  builders  of 
respectability  were  invited  to  send  in  tenders  for  tlie 
•ork,  and  met  to  receive  inst ructions  and  hear  conditions, 
by  appniniiiient,  in  the  architect’s  office.  It  was  there 
stated  that  the  lowest  tender  would  be  accepted;  but 
bliould  its  amount  exceed  the  sum  intended  to  be  ex- 
pended  by  the  committee,  then  reductions  would  be 
made,  which  would  be  a matter  of  arnuigement  between 
the  .-"Uccesstul  candidate  and  ihe  architect. 

When  the  tenders  were  examined  (which,  though  con- 
siderably over  POOL,  did  not  vary  mure  tnaii  3o/.),  it  was 
found  that  the  lowest  cons'derably  exceeded  tiie  sum 
proposed  to  be  laid  out;  and  slight  alterations  were  made 
in  tlie  plaiis,  for  which  a corresponding  reduction  was 
offered  on  behalf  of  the  contractor  who.se  estimate  was 
the  lowest.  However,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  the  com- 
mittee (doubtless,  from  the  advice  of  their  architect)  have 
decided  on  carrying  out  the  works  themselves,  their  pro- 
fessional adviser  acting  as  builder,  purchasing  materials, 
and  hiring  labour. 

Would  you,  Bir.kindly  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  legality 
of  such  proceeoiiigs  > Would  you  also  be  good  enough 
to  say  whether  such  an  arrangement  us  1 have  described 
is  just  to  the  competing  builders,  especially  to  him  who 
sent  in  the  lowest  tender.  Would  he  not  oe  fairly  entitled 
to  compensation? 

1 coniess  myself  ignorant  of  the  civil  law  iu  this  matter, 
but  I am  quite  sure  that  “ Summiim  jus  summa  injuriu,” 
A CoiNTKV  BVILllKR. 

*,*  Just,  of  course,  it  ia  not.  If  the  statement  in  the 
letter  can  be  proved,  and  there  were  no  contrary  '■  condi- 
tion," the  builder  who  made  the  lowest  tender  is  in  a 
position  to  sue  for  compensation. 


The  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  annual  pro- 
vincial meeting  of  this  Institution  commenced  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  8th  August,  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the 
Midland  IiislLtiite,  at  Birmingham.  Mr.  James  Fenton, 
or  the  Low  Moor  Iron  Works,  near  Bradford,  York.shire, 
presided,  and  there  was  a numerous  attendance,  prin- 
cipally gentlemen  resident  in  Birmingham.  The  wails  of 
the  room,  and  around  the  platform,  were  hung  with 
diagrams  illustrating  the  subjects  treated  in  the  papers 
read. 

The  Chairman  having  briefly  opened  the  meeting, 
called  upon  Mr.  William  Mathews,  of  Corbyn's  Hall  Iron 
Works,  Dudley,  to  read  the  first  paper  meutioned  in  the 
programme.  Mr.  Mathews  then  proceeded  with  his  paper, 
which  was  “ On  the  Ten-yard  Coal  of  South  Statld^d^hlre, 
and  tbe  Mode  of  Working.”  The  remaiiiing  papers  were 
read  by  Mr.  Marshall  (secretary).  The  first  was  by  Mr. 
Charles  Cochrane,  of  Middlesbrough,  describing  a method 
for  taking  off  the  waste  gases  from  blast  furnaces. 

The  next  was  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Siemens,  of  London, 
on  a new  method  of  insulating  electric  wires  for 
submarine  and  underground  purposes,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  india-rubber  and  its  compounds.  Mr.  Siemens 
remarked  that  until  lately  gutta-percha  was  thought 
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to  be  an  almost  perfect  non-conductor  of  electricity, 
but  in  dealing  with  long  lines  of  .submarine  elec  ric 
telegraph,  its  conductivity  had  become  a source  of 
painful  anxiety  to  the  electrical  engineer,  who  had  to 
look  about  for  other  insulating  materials.  Glass  and 
I other  \itreous  substances,  which  possessed  the  higher 
insulating  properties,  were,  of  course,  inapplicable;  and, 

amongstthe  various  insulators,  none  combined  theinsulat- 

ing  quality,  with  flexibility,  and  other  desirable  properties, 
in  so  high  degree  as  india-rubber  and  its  compounds. 
The  proposal  of  Mr.  Siemens  was  based  on  the  well- 
known  adherent  property  of  india-rubber  when  two 
freshly-cut  surfaces  were  joined  under  considerable 
pressure.  It  was  stated  that  the  advantage  of  com- 
parative  cheapness,  and  certainty  of  result,  would 
by  this  system  be  combined  with  that  of  rendering  the 
application  of  heat  unnecessary.  A practical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  proposed  method  was  given  by  means  of  a 
workingmodel. 

The  fourth  paper  read  was  " On  Coal-burning  in  Loco- 
motive  Engines,”  by  Mr.  Charles  Markham,  of  Derby, 
Mr.  Markham  stated  that  experimeius  on  the  Midlaud 
lines  had  resulted  in  a simple  apparatus  termed  “a  smoke 
consumption  plate,”  with  which  all  the  engines  on  the 
above  line  were  now  fitted,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
smoke  was  burnt  with  a completeness  and  efficiency  that 
bad  never  been  previously  attained.  The  Chairman 
stated  that  Mr.  Markham’s  invention  saved  the  Midland 
Railway  Company  40,0001.  per  annum. 

On  Thursday,  the  proceedings  were  resumed,  Mr. 
Janies  Kennedy,  of  Liverpool,  president  of  the  Institution, 
in  the  chair.  The  attendance  was  as  numerous  as  on  the 
precedme  day. 

The  first  paper,  read  by  Mr.  Marshall  (secretary',  was 
a description  of  Aert’s  Water  -iile  Bo.x,  by  Mr.  Sampson 
Lloyd,  of  Wediiesbury. 

The  second  was  on  a new  system  of  Open  Coking,  by 
Mr.  S.  H.  Blackwell,  of  Dudley. 

_ The  next  was  a “ Description  of  a Machine  for  Drilling 
instead  of  Punching  Wrought-iron  Plaie,”  by  Mr.  John 
Cochrane,  of  Woodside  Ironworks.  Dudley.  The  machine 
was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  drilling  a large  number 
of  holes  in  wrought-iron  plates  required  for  the  construc- 
, tion  of  girders  for  the  new  railway  bridge  over  the 
I Thames,  at  Hiingcrford.  In  describing  the  machine,  it 
was  stated  that  the  plate  to  be  drilled  by  it  was  placed  ou 
I a table,  and  surrounded  by  a wrought-iron  frame,  within 
• which  the  plate  was  accurately  ai'justcd  to  the  proper 
, position:  water-pressure  was  employed  for  raising  the 
table  to  the  drills,  and  for  giving  the  required  workin®- 
k pressure  in  drilling.  The  machine  was  arranged  so  m 
; to  drill  all  the  holes  in  one  plate  simultaneously,  and 
accomplished  its  work  with  much  rapidity,  and  comulete 
efficiency. 

The  next  paper  was  a “ Description  of  the  Round  Oak 
Ironworks,”  by  Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  of  Brierly  Hill 
communicated  through  Mr.  Alexander  B.  Cochrane  of 
f Dudley. 

! The  fifth  was  “On  the  Application  of  the  Decimal 
, System  of  -Measurement  in  Boring  and  Turning,”  &c.,  b? 
Mr.  Jolin  Feniie,  of  Derby. 

I The  last  paper  was  a “ Description  of  Machinery  for 
Crushing  Stone  for  Macadamising  Roads.”  by  Mr.  Charles 
I G.  Mountain,  of  Birmingham.  The  writer  stated  that  ho 
j believed  the  machine  reierred  to  In  the  paper  was  the  only 
L instance  in  which  the  invention  had  been  found  commer- 
cially success'ul.  Its  origin  was  due  to  Messrs.  Ellis  & 

I Everard,  of  Leicester,  who  desired  a machine  to  break 
( stone.s  which  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted  in  the 
y March.fleld  quarries,  near  Ashby,  in  Leicestershire.  The 
, design  was  prepared  by  Messrs.  Ellis  & Everard,  and 
I placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Hndgkin,  Birmingham, 

I to  construct  a machine,  but  Mr.  Hodgkin  relinquishing 
^siness,  it  devolved  upon  the  writer  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  The  experiments  made  with  the  machine  com- 
pletely established  its  success. 

During  Wednesday  and  Thursday  afternoon  a large 
number  of  the  members  of  the  institution  availed  them- 
selves of  the  courteous  invitation  eiven  them  to  visit  the 
principal  manufactories  in  the  town,  and  from  an  inspec 
tion  of  which  they  derived  muchgratifleati  n. 

The  coittiersfwi'ene  which  took  place  in  the  Town-hall 
on\\ednesday  evening,  was  attended  by  a large  number 
of  persous,  including  many  ladies.  In  the  committee- 
room  was  arranged  an  ample  supply  of  relreshmeuts,  and 
in  the  hall  adjoining  there  was  an  exhibition  Illustrative 
of  art,  science,  and  manufactures,  the  objects  being  prin- 
clpaliy  supplied  by  local  Arms. 


gooks 

T/te  Illustrated  Horse  - Doctor.  By  Edward 
Maybew,  M.R.C.V.S,  London  : Allen  &.  Co., 
7,  Leadenhall-street.  1860. 

This  is  a handsome  and  ably  written  volume  on  a 
• subject  of  unquestionable  importance  to  all  classes, 
I from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  the  possession  or 
! the  management  of  horses,  and  to  budding  trades- 
' people  fully  as  much  as  to  auy  other.  It  is  plainly 

■ written,  without  the  use  of  mnch  technical  or  ve- 
; terinary  phraseology,  which,  indeed,  has  been  sys- 
L tematically  avoided,  in  order  that  the  book  might 
I become^  generally  useful.  It  gives  a detailed  ac- 
: count,  illustrated  by  more  than  400  very  graphic 
I and  interesting  pictorial  representations,  by  the 
I authorhimself,ofthevariou8  diseases  to  which  that 

' poor,  faithful,  and  useful  servant  of  man,  the  horse, 

' is  subject ; together  with  an  account  of  the  latest 
; mode  of  treatment,  and  the  requisite  prescriptions, 
written  in  plain  English;  so  that,  in  fact,  by  its 
I means,  if  judiciously  perused,  every  one  may  become 

■ his  own  veterinary  physician  and  surgeon,  and  be 
iiable  to  ward  off  and  prevent  many  diseases,  the 
r premonitory  symptoms  of  which  ignorance  and 
iharsb  usage  but  too  often  aggravate  and  confirm. 

There  are  one  or  two  points,  however,  on  which 
iwe  would  have  wished  the  author  to  have  enlarged 
la  little  more  than  he  has  done;  namely,  on  the 
•(proper  construction  and  the  sanitary  arrangement 
of  stables, — a subject  to  which  we  have  frequently 


given  attention,  although  the  author  asks,  sarcas- 
tically, “How  could  any  architect  he  so  very 
‘maudlin'  as  to  design  a stable  with  the  slightest 
consideration  for  a horse  ? ” As  well  might  we 
retort  the  sneer,  since  the  author  himself  has  done 
little  or  nothing  to  point  the  way  to  that  proper 
construction  for  the  want  of  which  he  blames 
“architects,"  who  have  but  too  seldom  anything 
to  do  with  it.  Neither  has  he  said  anything  worth 
speaking  of  in  regard  to  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  stables,  and  shows  want  of  appreciation 
of  eflbrts  in  that  direction  while  talking  of  the 
“great  fuss  made  about  sanitary  laws" for  human 
beings.  Now  although  Mr.  Mayhew  is  not  an 
architect,  surely  he  is  a sanitary  officer  so  far  as 
regards  stables  and  horses,  and  ought  to  have 
discussed  the  subject  of  sanitary  arrangements, 
which  in  truth  involves  the  more  architectural 
department  of  construction  itself.  This  defect  in 
his  otherwise  very  useful  work  we  hope  he  will 
amend  in  an  early  one  of  those  many  new  editions 
through  which  it  will  probably  run. 


iLiTis  FOR  Boilers, — In  the  course  of  the  last 
reportot  Mr.  H.  W.  Harman,  C.E.,  chief  inspector 
to  the  Manchester  Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  Boiler  Explosions,  be  says,— “ The  necessity  of 
strengthening  all  boiler  fines,  by  encircling  them 
with  hoops  of  angle  or  T iron,  seems  at  last  to  be 
more  generally  recognized.  Any  plan,  however, 
by  which  the  tendency  of  flues  to  collapse  can  be 
eflectually  guarded  against  should  he  hailed  with 
satisfaction,  as  rendering  explosions  of  less  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  demanding  but  periodical 
and  proper  inspection  to  ensure  entire  safety." 

Patent  CninxEy-BAR  and  Hearth-Plate.— 
The  chimney-bar  and  ventilating  heartb-plate, 
recently  patented  by  Messrs.  Edwards  & Co., 
deserve  attention.  By  the  introduction  of  the 
patent  chimney-bar,  the  flue  is  at  once  formed  of 
the  required  size,  14  inches  by  9 inches,  thus  doing 
avvay  with  the  large  open  space  left  when  the  old 
chimney-bar  is  used,  and  which  has  so  often  been  ■ 
found  not  only  unnecessary  but  very  objectionable. 
A register-door  is  attached  to  the  chimney-bar, 
arranged  so  that  no  space  is  left  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  soot  or  dust.  By  the  ventilating  hearth- 
pkte  the  supply  of  fresh  external  air  may  be 
brought  to  the  box  either  between  the  joists  or 
through  hollow  bricks,  and  enter  the  room  through 
a sliding  ventilator  in  heartb-plate,  as  shown  on 
plan,  and  wbich  would  be  underneath  the  bottom 
plate  of  fender.  The  expense  of  the  proposed 
arrangements  is  comparatively  trifling. 

Boydell’s  Traction  Engine  in  Brazil. 

The  traction  engine,  which  was  manufactured 
under  Boydell’s  Patent,  by  Messrs.  E.  T.  Bellbouse 
& Co.,  engineers,  of  Manchester,  has  arrived  in 
Brazil,  and  is  the  first  steam  locomotive  in  the 
empire  which  has  ascended  to  the  height  of  3,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  ascent  from  the  Maua 
Railway  to  the  city  of  Petropolis,  3,000  feet  in  a 
distance  of  eight  miles,  was  achieved  successfully, 
we  are  informed,  and  the  very  sharp  curves  were 
easily  turned.  The  natives  were  considerably 
astonished  at  its  progress  and  ai rival  at  the  city, 
and  seem  now  prepared  to  believe  any  strange 
tale  told  by  Englishmen,  although  many  doubt  the 
evidence  of  their  own  eyes  that  the  engine  is  in 
Petropolis.  This  is  the  first  traction  engine 
which  has  been  sent  to  Brazil,  and  it  is  likely  that 
others  will  follow,  the  keep  of  animals  being  very 
costly. 

Builders’  Conteaots.— At  the  Nottingham 
Bankruptcy  Court,  a few  days  back,  some  curious 
disclosures  were  made  in  reference  to  builders’ 
contracts.  A bankrupt  explained  an  ingenious 
system  thus: — Suppose  eight  or  nine  builders  are 
invited  to  tender  for  a job  : they  meet  together, 
and  agree  to  put  so  much  money,  perhaps  200^., 
on  the  contracts,  which  are  then  sent  in  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Whoever  is  the  successful  compe- 
titor gives  a hill  for  the  sum  put  on,  and  it  is 
divided  among  the  other  builders  for  their  trouble 
in  estimating.  The  Commissioner  said : It  strikes 
me  as  being  a kind  of  Iraud  upon  the  parties  who 
invite  the  tenders. — Mr.  Dunks;  It  is  done  merely 
to  recompense  the  unsuccessful  contractors  for 
their  trouble.— His  Honour:  They  get  200/. 
divided  among  them,  and,  as  that  is  put  on  the 
estimates,  they  are  to  that  extent  fictitious.  The 
successful  one  is  often  enabled  to  put  in  a contract 
which  would  not  have  been  accepted  if  the  other 
contracts  had  been  properly  estimated.  If  this 
is  a custom,  I think  it  is  more  highly  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance. — Worcester 
Chronicle. 


The  Harrow  Tontine  Association.  — We 
see  that  a Tontine  Association  has  been  establislicd 
to  eftect  the  building  of  first-class  bouses,  much 
needed  at  Harrow.  In  this  Association  all  the 
advantages  of  the  system  appear  to  be  secured  to 
the  shareholders  themselves,  as  the  houses  to  be 
erected  with  the  capital  subscribed  become  the 
property  of  those  holding  a nomination  on  the 
lives  of  the  last  survivors  when  such  lives  drop  to 
the  number  of  the  houses  built,  the  profit  rents, 
until  that  period,  being  divided  amongst  the 
shareholders. 

Masters  and  Operatives  Bill.— The  select 
committee  of  the  Houseof  Lords  on  this  Bill  have 
made  a report,  to  the  effect  that  they  cannot 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  with  reference 
to  the  Bill^  before  them  without  giving  to  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  which 
have  not  yet  been  beard  an  opportunity  of  stating 
their  opinions  respecting  it;  they  therefore  re- 
cammend  that  the  subject  should  be  postponed 
until  next  session. 

Craven  _ Hotel,  Strand.— In  these  times  of 
hotel-building  by  companies,  through  whom  it 
may  be  hoped  London  before  long  will  be  well 
supplied  in  this  particular,  it  is  but  fair  to  men- 
tion wh.at  is  being  done  by  private  owners.  Mr. 
Tapster  has  enlarged  and  nearly  rebuilt  the 
Craven  Hotel,  Craven-street,  Strand,  under  the 
guidance  of  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry,  and  has 
effected  a very  great  improvement.  A lofty 
coffee-room,  of  considerable  pretensions,  has  been 
formed,  and  the  general  arrangements  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  appear  to  be  very 
satisfactory".  Messrs.  Lucas,  Brothers,  have  exe- 
cuted the  works. 

Value  of  Landed  Property.— The  Berkswell 
Hall  estate,  Warwickshire,  ten  miles  from  Lea- 
rning'on,  in  a favourite  sporting  country,  was  sub- 
mitted to  public  auction  at  the  Mart,  on  Wednes- 
day,  by  Messrs.  Chinnock  & Galsworthy.  The  sale 
attracted  a large  attendance  of  gentlemen  from 
the  Midland  counties,  many  of  them  accompanied 
by  tbeir  agents,  and  evidently  intent  upon  pur- 
chasing this  fine  estate.  The  rental,  .as  stated  in 
the  particulars,  was  2,350/.,  including  the  cottages 
and  250/.  fixed  as  the  estimated  rental  of  the 
mansion.  The  biddings  commenced  at  60,000/., 
and  after  a spirited  competition  the  price  reached 
81,000/.,  at  w’hich  it  was  knocked  down  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Walker,  of  Orgreaves  Park,  near  Lich- 
field, thus  realizing  thirty-four  and  a half  years’ 
purchase  on  the  total  rental,  with  the  addition  of 
timber  at  a valuation. 

The  Ellesmere  Memorial.— On  the  10th 

inst.  the  ceremony  of  inaugurating  the  memorial 
tower  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  lute  Earl  of 
Ellesmere  (and  of  which  we  have  already  given  an 
engraved  view  in  the  Builder),  took  place  at 
Wor&ley.  Messrs.  Driver  A Webber,  of  London, 
were  the  architects.  The  monument,  which 
stands  on  the  west  side  of  Worsley  New  Hall,  is  a 
tower  of  transition  Gothic  chuiacter,  consisting  of 
an  octapn  shaft,  with  spiral  belt  of  coloured 
tiles,  rising  from  a square  basement,  terminated 
by  a corbelled  out-gullcry,  with  iron  balustrade, 
around  a central  spirelet.  The  height  of  the 
tower  is  132  feet,  and  from  the  top  a view  of  the 
surrounding  country  can  be  obtained.  At  the  in- 
auguration, suitable  adilresses  were  made  by  the 
Rev.  St.  Vincent  Beechey  and  Mr.  Fereday  Smith, 
which  were  responded  to  by  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere 
and  Mr.  Webber,  the  architect. 

Lichfield  Cathedral.  — The  restorations 
going  forward  in  this  cathedral  have  been  the 
occasion  of  discoveries  illustrating  the  ancient 
history  of  the  fabric.  Foundations  of  old  walls 
have  been  uncovered,  which  appear  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  at  least  two  distinct  structures  have 
occupied  the  site  at  difl’erent  periods  previous  to 
the  erection  of  the  present  cathedral.  Ne:irly  in 
the  centre  of  the  present  choir  the  foundations  of 
a church,  with  an  apsidal  termination  some  27  feet 
in  radius,  are  visible.  Farther  eastward  are  the 
foundiitions  and  part  of  the  external  plinth 
mouldings  of  a still  larger  building.  A plan  has 
been  made  by  Dr.  Rawson  of  all  that  has  been 
found.  Numerous  other  objects  of  interest  have 
been  discovered,  such  as  Norman  capitals  and  arch 
stones,  old  coffins,  and  encaustic  tiles.  The  large 
spire  of  the  cathedral  was  struck  by  lightning  on 
the  29th  ulto.  It  cracked  the  spire  at  the  base 
just  above  the  tower,  removing  a large  piece  of 
stone  from  the  window  frame : the  stone  went 
through  the  ceiling  of  the  north-east  aisle  which  is 
under  repair.  The  congregation  assembled  in  the 
south-west  aisle,  though  much  alarmed,  sustained 
no  injury.  It  is  said  that  the  spire  will  have  to 
be  taken  down  as  low  as  the  battlement,  the  top 
having  been  injured  as  well  ns  the  bottom. 
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Fall  of  a Buillino  at  Pendleton. — A 
serious  nccident  occurred  a few  days  ago  at  Pendle- 
ton, three  persons  being  lulled  and  several  severely 
injured,  by  the  fall  of  the  larger  portion  of  the 
premises  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Parry,  as  a small- 
ware  manufactory.  The  building  was  in  I'ord- 
lane,  near  the  railway  station.  It  was  two  stories 
high,  and  consisted  of  an  old  and  new  part,  the 
latter  having  been  erected  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  by  Hr.  Thomas  Valentine,  builder,  Pen- 
dleton. According  to  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
the  new  portion  of  the  manufactory  was  70  yards 
long,  and  there  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  persons  at 
work  in  it  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  It  seems 
that,  without  the  slightest  indication  of  danger 
having  been  noticed  by  any  of  the  hands,  the 
whole  of  this  portion  crumbled  to  the  ground  like 
a child’s  house  of  cards,  and  so  complete  was  the 
destruction  that  scarcely  two  bricks  were  left 
standing  together. 

CitTSTAL  Palace. — The  great  annual  excursion 
of  the  Foresters  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  Tuesday  next,  the  21st  of  -\ugu8t.  Last  year 
the  enormous  number  of  03,1.81  persons  attended 
this  festival.  The  Clreat  Summer  Poultry  Show, 
which  always  attracts  large  numbers  of  pro- 
vincial  vi-Aitors,  takes  place  in  the  last  week  in 
August.  This  is  to  he  followed  on  the  30th  August 
by  a special  day  set  apart  for  amusements  provided 
by  Mr.  Strange,  the  contractor  for  the  refresh- 
ment department.  On  the  1st  September  the 
Hollyhock  Show  will  be  held.  In  the  following 
w’eck  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa  Association  hold  a contest 
of  singing  societies,  a party  of  Scotch  vocalists 
coming  cxpros.sly  from  Edinburgh  to  sing  some  of 
their  natiouiil  airs.  On  Thursday,  the  13th  Sep- 
tember, the  Licensed  Victuallers  hold  a great  fes- 
tival for  the  benefit  of  their  Asylum.  A perform- 
ance by  about  2,000  voices  of  Mr.  Martin’s  glees, 
which  were  so  successfully  produced  at  Exeter 
Hall  last  month,  will  take  place  on  .Saturday, 
15tli  September;  and  on  the  lOth  and  20th  of  the 
same  month  the  Autumn  Dahlia  and  Fruit  Show  ; 
on  two  of  the  last  days  of  September  Madame 
Clara  Novello,  who  is  coming  to  England  on  her 
farewell  tour,  will  sing  for  the  last  time  in  the 
‘'Creation”  and  “Messiah,”  two  performances  of 
which  will  he  got  np  directed  by  Mr.  Benedict. 

The  Chajuno-ceoss  KailwxVT. — At  the  second 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  company,  the  re- 
port which  was  read  stated  that  tlie  works  con- 
nected with  the  railway  bridge  across  the  Thames 
at  Cluiring-cross  were  commenced  in  February 
last ; and  the  progress  already  made  has  been  con- 
siderable. The  principal  expenditure  incurred  has 
been  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  the  existing 
Charing-cross  Suspension-bridge,  and  for  the  land 
and  property  at  Huugerford-market,  required  for 
the  terminus.  The  directors  have  concluded  an 
arrangement  with  the  Clifton  Bridge  Company 
to  sell  them  the  chains  and  materials  of  the  bridge 
(exclusive  of  the  piers)  for  5,000/.,  the  purchasers 
removing  them.  Steps  are  forthwith  to  be  taken 
for  purchasing  the  further  property  required,  ill 
order  that  the  works  between  the  south  end  of 
the  Charing-cross  bridge  and  London-bridge 
station  may  be  completed  by  the  time  that  the 
railway-bridge  and  new  West-end  terminus  are 
ready  for  traffic.  The  engineer’s  report  stated 
that  the  contractors  are  making  good  progress 
with  the  Charing-cross  bridge.  The  two  cylinders 
which  are  to  form  the  first  pier  on  the  Surrey 
side  are  already  sunk  to  a considerable  depth  into 
the  bed  of  the  river.  Considerable  progress  is 
also  being  made  at  the  contractor’s  works  with 
the  superstructure.  The  iron  necessary  for  two 
of  the  spans  is  in  hand,  and  about  fifty  tons  have 
been  put  together  ready  for  erection.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  half-year  ending  June  30th,  1860, 
amounted  to  122,231,129?.,  and  the  expenditure 
to  58,626?.  2s.,  leaving  a balance  of  63,605?.  lOs.  9d. 

Bdildeks’  Dinnees. — Sir  : As  another  instance 
of  masters  assisting  in  promoting  the  social  plea- 
sures of  their  workmen  and  of  good  feeling  in 
place  of  disagreements,  I hope  it  will  be  worthy 
of  your  notice,  that  on  Saturday,  the  4th,  the 
workmen  in  the  employ  of  Dove,  Brothers, 
builders,  Islington,  went  for  a holiday  in  vans  to 
Epping  Forest,  where  an  excellent  dinner  and  tea 
were  partaken  of.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Critchett,  supported  by  Messrs,  G.  Dove,  Combe, 
Stutely,  Lett,  Southam,  connected  with  the  firm. 
The  health  of  our  employers  was  drunk  with 
enthusiasm,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  very 
liberal  donation  given  by  them  towards  our  enjoy- 
ment, aud  in  the  evening  the  party  returned  to 
Islington  heartily  satisfied  with  the  day’s  pleasure. 
— One  of  the  Pauty. 

We  have  received  similar  notes  as  to  other 
firms  (Mr.  Parsons’,  &c.),  but  cannot  find  room  for 
more. 


Noehanton  CuxTEcn  Competition.— Compe- 
titors, who  have  received  back  their  designs  as 
“unsuitable,”  desire  to  know  whose  design  has 
been  found  suitable. 

Mosaic  Pavement. — We  are  asked  to  draw 
attention  to  a mosaic  pavement,  wbicb  has  just 
been  laid  by  the  Architectural  Pottery  Company, 
Poole,  Dorset,  at  their  offices,  36,  Parliament- 
street.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Lockyer, 
architect. 

Meteopolitan  Boaed  of  Wobks. — At  a 
meeting  of  tliis  Board  held  last  week,  Mr.  De- 
thick’s tender  for  underpinning  the  Ranebigh 
sewer  for  2,926?.  was,  upon  the  engineer’s  report, 
accepted.  The  Board,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  chief  engineer,  determined  upon  taking 
the  contract  for  the  Southern  High-level  Sewer 
through  the  Surrey  Consumers’  Gas  Company  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  present  contractor,  the  chief 
engineer  and  the  Board  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  being  done. 

Destruction  of  a Hailwat  Station  by  Iire. 
A serious  conflagration  has  taken  place  at  Paisley, 
resulting  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  goods 
shed,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  goods  traffic, 
at  the  railway  station,  and  of  a number  of  vans 
and  waggons  filled  with  a variety  of  valuable  mer- 
cliaudlse,  which  had  arrived  chiefly  from  the 
south.  The  building  was  almost  entirely  of  wood. 

Transmission  of  Money  ey  Telegraph. — 
Tlic  Progres,  of  Lyons,  says  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  telegraphic  lines  has  now  under  consi- 
deration a project  for  affording  the  public  the 
facility  of  transmitting  sums  of  money  by  tele- 
graphic despatch.  What,  by  the  way,  hns  be- 
come of  the  English  project?  The  extension  of 
the  Post-office  order  system,  we  suspect,  extin- 
guished it.  In  the  absence  of  such  a system  in 
France,  the  telegraphic  one  may  have  a better 
chance  of  success. 

“ Steam  Superseded:”  New  Motive  Power. 
A correspondent  of  the  Su'cle,  M.  Victor  Borie, 
whose  name  is  well-known,  writes  to  announce  to 
the  public  that  the  application  of  dilated  air  to 
the  working  of  machinery,  as  a substitute  for 
steam,  has  been  discovered  by  a working  mechanic 
of  the  name  of  Leveque,  living  at  31,  Kue  Rous- 
seau, who  is  said  to  be  exhibiting  a piece  of 
machinery,  moved  solely  by  air,  of  four-horse 
power,  and  in  a way  so  perfectly  satisfactory  that, 
according  to  M.  Victor  Borie,  the  days  of  the 
steam-engine  are  numbered. 

'rjiE  Victoria  Station  and  Pimlico  Rail- 
way.— The  railway  and  bridge  are  now  ready  for 
public  traffic,  and  the  works  of  the  Brighton 
Company’s  station  are  fast  advancing  towards 
completion.  The  Victoria  station  is  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  west  of  Buckingham  Palace,  on  the  site 
of  the  basin  of  the  Grosvenor  Canal,  and  covers 
lOi  acres.  This  space  is  divided  in  the  centre, 
half  being  appropriated  to  the  Brighton  Company, 
and  half  to  the  Chatham  and  Dover  and  the  Great 
Western  jointly,  the  mixed  gauge  having  been 
laid  on  this  portion  of  the  station,  and  over  the 
main  line.  The  Brighton  station  covers  5i  acres, 
having  eight  platforms  of  considerable  length. 
The  main  line  passes  under  the  Belgrave-road,  is 
enclosed  by  walls,  and  covered  by  a glass  roof  for 
about  half  a mile.  This  has  been  done  to  protect 
Mr.  Cubitt’s  property  from  the  noise;  and,  as  a 
further  precaution,  vulcanized  India  rubber  is 
placed  between  the  rails  and  the  longitudinal 
sleepers.  The  ebief  work  on  the  line  is  the  bridge 
over  the  Thames,  which,  including  the  land  open- 
ings, extends  920  feet  in  length.  The  quantities 
of  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  this  bridge 
have  been  as  follows  : — 197,800  cubic  feet  of  tim- 
ber, used  temporarily  in  gantries  and  cofferdams, 
and  16,800  cubic  feet  in  floors;  10,700  cubic  feet 
of  York  landings;  4,050  cubic  yards  of  concrete; 
6,500  cubic  yards  of  brickwork;  23,857  cubic  feet 
of  Portland  roach  stone;  57,205  cubic  feet  of 
Bramley  Fall  stone;  1,296  tons  of  wrought  iron, 
and  225  tons  of  cast  iron.  The  total  cost  of  the 
bridge  will  be  about  90,000?.,  or  3?.  per  square  foot. 
Its  strength  has  been  tested  by  locomotive  and 
loaded  trucks,  weighing  together  350  tons.  The 
deflection  on  the  centre  of  the  two  middle  open- 
ings was  one  inch  and  one-fifth,  and  the  greatest 
deflection  on  the  two  other  openings  was  0'94  of 
an  inch.  The  load  removed,  the  bridge  resumed 
its  original  level.  It  is  expected  that  the  railway 
and  station  will  be  opened  for  public  traffic  some 
time  during  the  present  month. 


For  two  houses.  Brick-lane,  Spitalflelds. 

Redclall,  architect : — 

Kebbell aJl.OSO 

Forrest 926 

Johnson 775 

Green /S') 

Pritchard  & Son 755 

Case  

Scott  


743  0 0 


For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  front  wall  of  White 
Lion  public  house,  and  part  of  the  Shippini;  Gazette 
Office,  and  other  works  in  Talbot-conrt,  Graccchurch- 
street,  tor  Mr.  William  Mitchell.  Mr.  J.  rarriog,  archi- 
tcct 

James  liSon  ^315  0 0 

Ramsay 287  0 » 

Norriss  (accepted) 280  0 0 


For  erecting  villa  on  the  Trafford  estate,  near  Norwich. 
John  Daymond  Ellis,  architect,  Norwich : — 

Long  0 n 

Munro  & Foyson 1,355  10  0 

Brooks  1,343  0 0 

Laccy 1,329  lo  0 


For  offices  at  the  corner  of  Fenchurch-street  and  Rood- 
lane,  for  Messrs.  E.  & S.  Edwards.  Mr.  Henry  Dawson, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Richard  Roberts 

Lucas,  Brothers .^11,798  0 0 

Piper  & Sons  11,448  0 0 

W.  Cubitt&Co 11,426  0 0 

Brass 11,384  o 0 

Ashby  & Horner 11,240  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 11,080  0 0 

Axford&Co 10,887  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  house,  -IQ,  Wigmore- 
street.  Mr.,  T.  H.  Northcroft,  arcliitect.  Quantities 
given  — 

Harrison  .^797  '»  0 

Knapp  & Son 79'!  16  9 

Sanders 788  0 0 

Bennett 7/6  9 9 

Hyde 612  0 0 

Simpson 610  0 0 

Mr.  T.  If.  Northcroft, 


For  house,  48,  Wigmore-street. 
architect.  Quantities  given  : — 

Wilson  jCjSO 

Terry 550 

Knapp  & Son  647 

Jameson  540 

Simpson 463 


Mr. 


For  Friends’  endowed  schools,  Rceth,  Yorkshiri 
Peachey,  architect : — 

For  scbonls  and  For  schools  and 
fittings,  master’s  fittings  and 
resilience,  and  small  cottage 
boundary  walls. 


£ 

Warren 2,ioi  14  i 

Armitage 2,04G  12  4 

Bullock  1,958  0 0 

Kemp  & Abdaie. . . . 1,890  0 C 

Elwin  1,886  16  9 

* Accepted. 


tS 
1,.531  17 
1,536  1 

*1,350  0 

1,607  3 
1,507  3 


d. 


For  executing  the  cleansing,  watering,  cartage-work, 
anil  scavcngcring  of  the  town  of  Leamington,  for  the 
Local  Board  of  Health.  Mr.  A.  Morgan,  C.E.,  sur- 
veyor : — 


Names. 

Section 
No.  1. 
Cleansing, 
pet  an. 

Section 
No.  2. 
Watering, 
per  an. 

Section  No.  3, 
Cartage -work, 
&C-,  probable 
amountperan. 

Section 

No.  4. 
Scaven- 
gering, 
per  an. 

Ivory, . . , 
Hart . . . . 
Croft. ... 
Clark  . . 
Marriott, 
accepted. 

c6830 

9fi0 

690 

750 

} 800 

j^500 

46i 

700 

450 

3,50 

j6215  8 0 

26l  7 11 
186  12  1 
236  1 3 

239  17  1 

408 

350 

400 

350 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ldtcn  on  .Varblc.—SiT:  Will  auy  of  your  mlUtituilinous  re.nlers 
inronii  me  of  (Uiy  iireparstlon  for  colouring  letters  in  rnnrble,  that 
•wiil  resist  the  influence  ol  tlio  ntmosplieie  ? I linve  bei-n  in  iiuiny 
cemeteries  in  illffcreiit  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  very  few  instances 
c.m  I see  of  the  colouring  remaiuiug  unimpaired.  It  being  a univer- 
sal complaint,  a preparation  that  would  remedy  the  evil  is  n desidora- 
tuiu,-H. 

T.  D.— W.  H.  W,-J.  H.-J.  P.  P.— W.  P.— E.  R.— W.  B 
; R,  B.— W.  P.  B.  (apply  to  Hr.  Robinson,  South  Kensington 
Huseum).— R.— R.  M.— E.  U.— .T.  J,  L.— J.  H.  M.  (there  are  half  a 
dozen  o<(Uftlly  good).— J.  W.— T.  P.  (Drittou's  •'  Public  Buildings  of 
Loudon"). 

NOTICE. — AU  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Stibscripfions,  ^c.,  should  he 
addressed  to  “ The  Puhlisker  of  the  Builder,’* 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  he  addressed  to  the 
"Editor,"  and  not  to  the  "Publisher." 

Post-office  Orders  and  Bemittances  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman. 


TENDERS 

For  a house  at  North  Bow,  for  Mr.  W.  H,  Mace. 
James  Tolley,  architect.  Quantities  supplied ; — 

Reed ;*897  0 0 

Ayers  & Co 887  0 9 

Ashby  & Horner 8i0  0 0 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

E.  WILLIAM  ELLISON, 

CONSULTING  SURVEYOR,  late  of  STAINSBY-ROAD, 

Has  taken  Otficea  at 
13,  FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS,  FENCHUBCH  STREBT,  EC. 

VTiere  he  contluues  to  iwlvlse  BUILOEUS 
On  BREACHES  of  CONTRACT,  DISPUTED  ACCOUNTS,  Ac. 


M 


WANTED,  a PARTNER 

llshed  BUILDER’S  BUdlNKSS,  S 


in  an  old-estab- 


TAIROASE  HAND  WANTED.- 

_ B Mau,  constant  omploymout  would  be  givei 

:o  clerihew  & LASCELLES,  121,  BunhUl-row. 


S’ 


-To  a 

, -Apply 


Avg.  25,  I860.] 
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Mr.  Rnsldn's  Modem  Painters."* 

author,  who  lays  before 
us  a fifth  concluding 
volume  of  four  hundred 
pnges,  of  a work  wliich 
hears  throughout,  evi- 
' dence  of  an  amount  of 
labour  and  thought  sel- 
dom given  to  an  art 
subject,  at  least  deserves, 
at  such  hands  as  ours, 
careful  examination  and 
a disposition  to  appre- 
ciate the  result.  We 
have,  therefore,  both 
carefully  read  Mr.  Kus- 
kin’s  last  volume,  and 
striven  to  possess  our- 
selves of  the  meaning 
and  intent  of  his  words.  AVe  must 
say,  however,  the  object  is  by  no 
({  ifX  iii^ans  easy  of  attainment.  There 
is  in  this  volume,  as  in  every  work 
by  Mr.  Raskin,  much  that  may 
instruct  as  well  as  delight  a cer- 
tain class  of  readers, — tho  more 
thinking,  and  we  may  say  con- 
scientious,— of  whom  our  author 
incidentally  laments  the  paucity 
or  want.  But,  even  for  these, 
the  aim  or  drift  of  the  work, 
taken  to  be  the  exaltation  of  a particular 
artist, — whoso  exhibited  pictures  and  draw- 
ings now  happen  to  stand  the  best  evidence 
of  his  wonderful,  or  we  will  say,  as  we 
have  long  said,  cpiite  unequalled  power  in 
landscape, — will  not  excuse  a bulk  of  digres- 
sional  and  episodical  im2)e(Hvtcn{n,  encumber- 
ing the  march  of  an  argument ; useful  though 
they  might  be  elsewhere,  or  regarded  by  them- 
.selvcs.  Or,  taking  the  intention  to  be  to 
inculcate  the  right  perception  of  nature,  and 
appreciation  of  what  i.s  truly  art,  there  are 
equally  excrescences  and  inconsistencies  in 
the  matter  of  this  book.  Perspicuity  and 
precision  of  style,  the  latter  so  much  contri- 
buting to  the  former,  obviously  are  what  they 
have  been  called  by  the  first  authorities  on 
language,  the  first  and  indispensable  requisites 
to  pursuance  of  a thesis.  These  essentials, 
however,  Mr.  Raskin  does  not  secure,  through 
having  omitted  to  show  plainly  the  object  of 
so  large  and  varied  a work  as  the  “ Modern 
Painters,”  and  through  the  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies  to  which  he  has  given  utter- 
ance. AA'’e  allow,  with  our  author,  that  changes 
must  occur  in  opinions  during  a period  such  as 
that  of  the  seventeen  years  over  which  the 
publication  of  this  work  has  extended  : but 
what  must  be  the  effect  on  a public,  indisposed, 
as  we  may  think  from  what  our  author  says,  to 
take  any  trouble  to  avoid  bewilderment  i what 
the  tendencies  of  that  so-called  criticism  which 
follows  Mr.  Ruskin’s  lead,  when  views  have 
to  be  reconciled,  like  some  on  the  nature 
and  essence  of  art  which  we  find  in  this  fifth 
volume,  to  those,  for  example,  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  promulgated  at  the  commencement  of 
a well-remembered  pamphlet  ? In  that  case 
Mr.  Ruskin,  so  far  as  plain  words  went,  seemed 
to  hold  that  aH  was  only  imitation,  and  not  to 
see  that  mere  drawing,  or  without  invention, 
could  not  be  art.  He  also  did  not  see,  or  did 
not  sufficiently  show,  that  there  is  a certain 
opposition,  or  at  least  distinction,  between 
nature  and  art,  whilst  the  creative  power  mani- 
fested in  works  of  art  is  mind — the  greatest  of 
all  the  works  of  nature.  He  now  not  merely 
gets  to  see  that  invention  is  the  essential  ele- 


• “Modern  Painters.  Volume  V.:  Completing  the 
Work;  and  containing  Parts— VI.  Of  Leaf  Beauty, — 
VII.  Of  Cloud  Beauty.— VIII.  Of  Ideas  of  Relation— 
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2,  Of  Invention  Spiritual. ” By  John  Ruskin,  M.A.,  &c. 
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ment  of  art,  but  he  approves  of  liberties 
taken  by  Turaer  in  giving,  as  representations 
of  actual  scenes,  objects  arranged  in  ditl'erent 
positions  to  those  in  which  they  were  ob- 
sen'ed.  lie  thus  forgets  what  would  seem  like 
a dictum  of  his  own,  that,  whilst  there  is  an 
aim  for  true  art,  there  is  one  also  for  accurate 
delineation  ; or,  in  other  words,  that,  as  in 
landscape  painting  and  representations  of 
architecture,  the  aim  is  both  the  pictorial 
and  the  explanatory.  In  truth,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  art  element  and  the.delincative, 
by  varying,  produce  the  different  gradations 
of  art,  and  kinds  of  art-work ; and  were 
Turner  in  one  sense  the  greatest  artist  that 
' ever  lived,  landscape  works  of  his  which  were 
the  result  of  accurate  observation  and  his 
power  of  memory,  could  hardly  be  ranked 
in  art  with  subjects  admitting  invention 
prominently  in  the  theme, — however  nearly 
allied,  and  sometimes  practically  undistin- 
guishable,  the  delineative  power  may  be  from 
the  power  of  so-called  high  art.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  attempt  to  show  what  art  really  is. 
The  difficulty  always  has  been  felt,  and  has 
been  confessed  by  us  on  many  occasions.  AVe 
would  say,  however,  with  our  author,  that  there 
is  a step  gained  in  showing  what  a thiug  is  not, 
and  in  discovery  of  an  error.  Such  error  we  i 
believe  there  is  in  his  depreciation  of  particular  j 
artists  and  schools  ; as,  indeed,  there  is  in  the 
tone  of  criticism  both  on  painting  and  archi- 
tecture which  is  uosv  prevalent.  We  do  not 
class  a Teniers  with  a Titian, — for  the  rea- 
sons just  referred  to:  but  both  have  their 
merits ; and  one  of  such  artists  is  not  to  be 
depreciated  for  the  absence  of  qualities  for 
which  he  did  not  seek,  and  of  which  the 
absence  by  no  means  implies  negation  of  art. 
Mr.  Ruskin  in  his  preface,  after  a long  account 
of  his  labours  during  the  last  four  years,  to 
excuse  delay  in  the  appearance  of  this  fifth 
volume,  says  : — 

" It  was  long  before  I got  quit  of  a boy’s  vene- 
ration for  Rubens’  physical  art-power ; and  the 
reader  will,  perhaps,  on  this  ground  forgive  the 
strong  expressions  of  admiration  for  Rubens, 
which,  to  my  great  regret,  occui-  in  the  first 
volume. 

Finding  myself,  however,  engaged  seriously  in 
the  essay,  1 went,  before  writing  the  second 
volume,  to  study  in  Italy ; wliere  the  strong 
reaction  from  the  influence  of  Rubens  threw  mo 
at  first  too  far  under  that  of  Angelico  and 
Raphael ; and,  which  was  the  worst  harm  that 
came  of  that  Rubens  influence,  blinded  me  long  to 
the  deepest  qualities  of  A'cnetian  art;  which,  the 
reader  may  see  by  e.xpressions  occurring  not  only 
in  the  second,  but  even  in  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes,  I thought,  however  powerful,  yet  partly 
lu.xurious  aud  sensual,  until  I was  led  into  the 
final  inquiries  above  related.” 

And  that  we  may  not  do  him  any  injustice 
by  what  we  have  said,  we  will  continue  the 
! quotation  : — 

" These  oscillations  of  temper,  and  progressions 
of  discovery,  extending  over  a period  of  seventeen 
years,  ought  not  to  diminish  the  reader’s  con- 
fidence in  the  book.  Let  him  be  assured  of  this, 
that  unless  important  changes  are  occurring  in 
his  opinions  continually,  all  his  life  long,  not  one 
of  those  opinions  can  be  on  any  questionable  sub- 
ject true.  All  true  opinions  are  living,  and  show 
their  life  by  being  capable  of  nourishment;  there- 
fore of  change.  But  their  change  is  that  of  a 
tree — not  of  a cloud. 

In  the  main  aim  and  principle  of  the  book, 
there  is  no  variation,  from  its  first  syllable  to  its 
last.  It  declares  the  perfectness  and  eternal 
beauty  of  the  work  of  God  ; and  tests  all  work  of 
man  by  concurrence  with,  or  subjection  to  that.” 

AVe  have  shown  that  we  cannot  quite  agree 
with  tho  author  in  the  character  here  given 
of  his  opinions. 

AV e may  mention  that  he  had  before  observed, 
that  the  first  volume,  which  was  the  expan- 
sion of  a reply  to  a magazine  article,”  was 
not  begun  because  he  thought  himself 
“ qualified  to  write  a systematic  treatise  on 
art;”  but  because  he  “at  least  knew,  and 
knew  it  to  be  demonstrable,  that  Turner  was 
right  and  true,  and  that  his  critics  were  wrong, 
false,  and  base.”  Elsewhere  he  says  that  the 
work  has  been  written  for  no  object  of  fame  or 
money,  or  “ for  conscience’  sake,”  but  “ of  ne- 


cessity aud  that  by  “a  little  flattery  adroitly 
used,”  and  “ the  substitution  of  verbiage  gen- 
erally for  investigation  ” he  could  have  gained 
greater  circulation  of  the  volumes. 

“ I saw  an  injustice  done,  and  tried  to  remedy  it. 
I heardfa!sehoodtaught,and  wascompelled  todeny 
it.  Nothing  else  was  possible  to  me.  I knew  not 
how  little  or  how  much  might  come  of  the  busi- 
ness, or  whether  I was  fit  for  it;  hut  here  was 
the  lie  full  set  in  front  of  me,  and  there  was  no 
way  round  it,  but  only  over  it.  So  that,  a-s  the 
work  changed  like  a tree,  it  was  also  rooted  like 
a tree — not  where  it  would,  but  where  need  was ; 
on  which,  if  any  fruit  grow  such  as  you  can  like, 
you  are  welcome  to  gather  it  without  thanks; 
and  so  far  as  it  is  poor  or  bitter,  it  will  be  your 
justice  to  refuse  it  without  reviling.” 

The  several  parts  of  the  work  are  divided 
into  chapters,  which  bear  the  fanciful  head- 
ings in  which  Mr.  Ru.skin  delights,  and  which 
have  their  advantages.  In  the  two  first 
parts  he  pursues,  as  in  the  fourth  volume,  the 
minute  investigation  of  the  structure  or  growth 
of  certain  forms  which  are  elements  of  tho 
beautiful  in  landscape  scenery.  The  fourth 
volume,  of  about  the  same  bulk  as  that  before 
us,  related  entirely  to  Mountain  Beauty.  Two 
questions,  our  author  says,  occurred  on  an-anging 
his  materials  preparatory  to  the  production  of 
the  fifth  volume, — “ one  in  the  section  on 
vegetation,  respecting  the  origin  of  wood  ; the 
other  in  the  section  on  sea,  respecting  curves  of 
waves  ; to  neither  of  which,  from  botanists  or 
mathematicians,  any  sufficient  answer  seemed 
obtainable.”  Ultimately,  knowing  “ little  of 
ships”  and  “nothing  of  blue  open  water,”  the 
section  on  the  sea  was  unsatisfactory  to  him : 
the  “mathematical  difficulty  lay  at  the  be- 
ginning of  all  demonstration  of  facts  aud  ho 
abandoned  the  proposed  section,  at  least  as 
regarded  the  present  work.  He  therefore  con- 
fines the  first  half,  or  two  parts,  of  his  fifth 
volume  to  the  “vegetation  question”  and  that  of 
the  nature  of  clouds,  or  rather  as  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  forms  regarded  as  objects  of  beauty. 
These  two  parts  of  the  work,  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing, are  illustrated  by  plates  very  beautifully 
engraved  as  well  as  drawn,  and  by  woodcuts, — 
the  latter  mostly  too  bold,  or  coarse,  for  the 
pxirpose  of  explanation. 

The  first  chapter,  entitled  “Tho  Earth- 
Veil,”  shows  that  flowers  and  trees  were  in- 
tended to  render  service  to  man,  and  greatly 
through  their  attribute  of  beauty.  Tho 
author  thinks  that  the  common  usage  of  words 
by  which  an  ill-tanght  person  is  called  rustic, 
and  a gentle  one  urbane,  may  one  day 
be  reversed.  In  the  second  chapter,  entitled 
“ The  Leaf  Orders,”  he  divides  plants  broadly 
into  “Tented  Plants,”  that  is  those  living 
in  encampments  on  the  ground,  as  lilies,  or  on 
surfaces  of  rock,  or  stems  of  other  plants  ; and 
“ Building  Plants,”  or  trees,  which  build  or  rise 
above  the  ground.  The  Building  Plants  he 
divides  into  “Builders  with  the  Shield,”  and 
“Builders  with  the  Sword,” — the  former  being 
those  with  expanded  leaves,  shielding  the  young 
bud  ; and  the  latter,  or  the  pines,  having  sharp 
leaves  in  the  shape  of  swords.  He  proceeds,  in 
the  next  chapter  on  “ the  bud,”  to  examine 
the  chief  mystery  of  vegetation,  which,  so  far 
as  respects  external  form,  he  says  is  “ among 
the  fair  shield-builders.”  In  the  next  eight 
chapters  he  examines  with  great  minuteness 
every  feature  of  the  plant,  beginning  V'ith  the 
simplest  spray  or  shoot,  and  showing  how  the 
leaves  and  branches  grow,  and  are  influenced  one 
by  another,  and  by  such  causes  as  decay  and 
the  prevailing  winds,  to  form  the  future  tree. 
Hecontrasts  the  treatment  of  foliage  by  Salvator 
Rosa  with  that  by  Turner,  Albert  Durer,  and 
Veronese  ; aud  that  of  branches  by  some  of  tho 
Dutch  painters,  with  the  natural  form  of  a 
branch. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  “ Leaves  Motionless,” 
he  inquires  into  reasons  of  the  unfrequent 
treatment  of  flowers  in  detail  by  the  chief 
masters.  He  discovers  that  flowei-s  have  no 
sublimity,  and  that  there  is  a wide  distinction 
between  flower-loving  minds  and  those  of  the 
highest-order  ; whilst  he  observes  that  in  good 
landscape  painting,  the  breadth  of  foreground, 
included,  implies  a distance  of  tho  spectator 
which  prevents  seeing  flower-detail.  But  the 
reason  he  gives  in  which  just  now  we  are  most 
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interested  is,  that  “much  of  what  is  best  in 
flowers  is  inimitable  in  painting;”  and  that 
“a  thoroughly  good  workman  feels  the  feeble- 
ness of  his  means  when  he  matches  them 
fairly  with  nature,  and  gives  up  the  attempt 
frankly, — painting  the  rose  dull  red,  rather 
than  trying  to  rival  its  flush  in  sunshine.” 
Howdiilerent  is  this  from  the  naught-rejecting, 
non-selecting  course,  once  distinctly  named, 
and  which,  therefore,  it  is  Mr.  Ruslcin’s  fault 
if  he  was  deemed  to  recommend  exclusively. 
That  the  aim  in  this  particular,  whatever 
merits  (and  these  are  great)  are  to  be  found 
in  their  works, — has  been  mistaken  by  the 
artists  lately  called  Pre-Raphaelites,  would 
seem  to  be  admitted  by  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  in 
the  following  passage,  as  also  in  one  of  the 
main  divisions  of  his  volume.  He  says  : — 

“ Some  beautiful  things  have  been  done  lately, 
and  more  beautiful  are  likely  to  be  done,  by  our 
younger  painters,  in  representing  blossoms  of  the 
orchard  and  the  field  iu  mass  and  extent.  I have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  encouragement  of 
this  impulse ; and  truly,  if  pictures  are  to  be 
essentially  Imitative  rather  than  inventive,  it  is 
better  to  spend  care  in  painting  hyacinths  than 
dead  leaves,  and  roses  rather  than  stubble.  Such 
work,  however,  as  I stated  in  my  first  essay  on 
this  subject,  in  the  year  1851,*  can  only  connect 
itself  with  the  great  schools  by  becoming  inven- 
tive instead  of  copyist ; and  for  the  most  part,  I 
believe  these  young  painters  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  the  best  beauty  of  flowers  being 
wholly  inimitable,  and  their  sweetest  service  uu- 
renderable  by  art,  the  picture  involves  some  ap- 
proach to  an  unsatifying  mockery,  in  the  cold 
imagery  of  what  Nature  has  given  to  be  breathed 
with  the  profuse  winds  of  spring,  and  touched  by 
the  happy  footsteps  of  youth.” 

Wo  do  not  think,  however,  that  he  insisted 
on  invention  with  the  same  clearness  as  in  the 
present  work.  On  the  other  hand,  he  seeks  to 
show  a range  of  conception  in  Turner’s  pictures 
which  is  scarcely  of  the  nature  of  landscape 
art.  The  exposition  by  our  author,  of  the 
relation  of  tributary  lines  and  forms  to  the 
effect  of  a picture,  may  be  correct, — though  we 
should  like  to  laiow  how  much  is  the  necessary 
result  from  per.^pedive : but  the  effort,  to  discover 
a profound  motive,  in  the  work,  which  involves 
so  much  elaboration  of  wonls,  often  suggests  the 
previous  question,  whether  Turner  had  a 
vioiivc  other  than  the  directly  obvious  one,  or 
any  requiring  the  ingenuity  expended  by  Mr. 
Ruskin  on  the  search.  The  sixth  part  con- 
cludes with  the  following  eloquent  words  on 
the  mosses : — 

“And,  as  the  earth’s  first  mercy,  so  they  arc  its 
last  gift  to  us.  When  all  other  service  is  vain, 
from  plant  and  tree,  the  soft  mosses  and  gray 
lichen  take  np  their  watch  by  the  headstone. 
The  woods,  the  blossoms,  the  gitt-bearing  grasses, 
have  done  their  parts  for  a time,  but  these  do 
service  for  ever.  Trees  for  the  builder’s  yard, 
fiowers  for  the  bride’s  chamber,  corn  for  the  gra- 
nary, moss  for  the  grave. 

Yet  as  iu  one  sense  the  humblest,  in  another 
they  are  the  most  honoured  of  the  earth-children. 
Unfading  as  motionless,  the  worm  frets  them 
not,  and  the  autumn  wastes  not.  Strong  in  low- 
lines-s,  they  neither  blanch  in  heat  nor  pine  in 
frost.  To  them,  slow-fingered,  constant-hearted, 
is  entrusted  the  weaving  of  the  dark,  eternal, 
tapestries  of  the  hills;  to  them,  slow-pencilled, 
iris-dyed,  the  tender  framing  of  their  endless 
imagery.  Sharing  the  stillness  of  the  unimpas- 
sioned  rock,  they  sliare  also  its  endurance;  and 
while  the  winds  of  departing  spring  scatter  the 
white  hawthorn-blossom  like  drifted  snow,  and 
summer  dims  on  the  parched  meadow  the  droop- 
ing of  its  cowslip-gold, — far  above,  among  the 
mountains,  the  silver  lichen-spots  rest,  star-like, 
on  the  stone;  and  the  gathering  orange-stain 
upon  the  edge  of  yonder  western  peak  reflects 
the  sunsets  of  a thousand  years.” 

Part  VII.  treats  of  the  various  effects  of 
clouds,  under  the  heads,  — “ The  Cloud-Ri- 
lancings,”  “ The  Cloud-Flocks,”  “The  Cloud- 
Chariots,”  and  “The  Angel  of  the  Sea.”  The 
author  shows  how  little  is  known  to  men  of 
science  of  the  nature  of  the  clouds,  and  of  the 
causes  of  their  changes  of  form  ; but  these 
chapters  may  be  studied  with  advantage  for 

» “ Pre.Ruphuetitinm—p.  28,  and  the  note  at  p.  27}  com- 
pare  p.  6j.  The  essay  contains  some  important  notes  on 
Tamer’s  work,  which,  therefore,  1 do  not  repeat  iu  this 
volume.’’ 


information  on  the  perspective  representation 
of  cloirds.  In  the  last  chapter,  under  the 
fanciful  designation  given,  effects  of  rain-cloud 
are  spoken  of.  English  wet  weatlicr,  the  author 
says,  is  “indeed,  one  of  the  things  which  we 
should  desire  to  see  Art  give  perpetuity  to.” 
And  lie  ranges  the  climates  or  lauds  of  the 
globe  under  five  lieads  with  respect  to  their 
fitness  for  art,  or  thus  shortly  worded  : — 

Wood-lands..  Shrewd  intellect. . No  art. 

Sand. lands  ..  High  intellect ... . UeliKioiis  art. 

Vine-lands  ..  HiKhestiiiteilect  . Pcrfectait. 

I'ield- lands  ..  High  intellect Material  art. 

Moss-lands..  Shrewd  intellect. . No  art. 

In  the  course  of  this  chapter,  a reference  to 
the  mowing-machine  brings  the  assertion  that 
this,  “ in  common  with  all  other  inventions  of 
the  kind,”  is  likely  to  “ bring  more  evil  upon 
men  than  ever  the  Medusa  cloud  did,  and  turn 
them  more  effectually  into  stone.”  And  he 
add.s  in  a note 

“ I do  not  say  this  carelessly,  nor  because 
machines  throw  the  labouring  man  ‘out  of  work.’ 
The  labouring  m.m  will  always  have  more  work 
than  he  \Yants.  I speak  thus  because  the  use  of 
such  machinery  involves  the  destruction  of  all 
pleasures  in  rural  labour;  and  I doubt  not,  in 
that  destruction,  tbe  essential  deterioration  of  the 
national  iniuil.” 

He  reasserts  this  error,  and  at  greater  length, 
in  a later  part  of  the  work. 

In  Part  VIII.  the  author  reaches  the  most 
imporfcaut  section  of  his  subject.  In  the  first 
division  of  his  work,  it  had  been  seen  how  far 
art  might  be,  and  had  been,  consistent  with 
physical  or  material  facts  ; in  the  second  divi- 
sion, how  fur  obedient  to  the  laws  of  jjhysical 
beauty  ; and  in  tlie  last  division  he  has  to  con- 
sider the  “ relations  of  art  to  God  and  man,” 
“ to  inquire  into  the  various  powers,  conditions, 
and  aims  of  mind  involved  iu  the  conception 
or  creation  of  pictures  ; in  the  choice  of  sub- 
ject, and  the  mode  and  order  of  its  history  ; 
— the  choice  of  fonns  ami  the  modes  of  their 
arrangement.”  This  whole  inquiry  then  falls 
into  two  main  divisions,  namely,  expressional  j 
or  spiritual  invention,  and  material  or  formal 
invention, — the  former  being  concerned  with 
choice  and  arrangement  of  incidents,  and  the 
latter  with  arrangement  of  line.s,  forms,  and 
colours,  so  a.s  to  produce  the  best  possible 
effect.  “ Well-composed,”  as  applied  to  a 
picture,  he  says,  does  not  mean  composed 
according  to  rule,  but  precisely  the  contrary, 
— composed  as  no  other  picture  is,  or  can 
be  again.  Yet  there  are  certain  elementary 
laws  traceable.  It  is  necessary  first  to  under- 
stand what  composition  is.  “ Composition 
may  be  best  defined  as  the  hell)  of  every- 
thing in  the  picture  by  everything  else.” 
He  therefore  gives  the  first  chapter  to  what 
he  calls  “the  law  of  help.”  In  tho  course 
of  this  chapter  it  is,  that  he  speaks  best  on  the 
element  invention.  Invention  is  “ not  only 
the  highest  quality  of  art,  but  is  simply  the 
most  wonderful  act  or  power  of  humanity.  It 
is  preeminently  tho  deed  of  human  creation  ; 
TToi/jfftC,  otherwise  poetry.”  Afterwards  he 
sliows  that  to  “ create”  not  only  can  be  said  of 
man’s  labour,  but  must  be  said  continually.  To 
create  anything  “ in  reality  is  to  put  life  into 
it.”  A poet,  or  creator,  is  not  a person  who 
puts  things  together,  as  a watchmaker  steel,  or 
a shoemaker  leather. 

“ His  woik  is  essentially  this  : it  is  the  gather- 
ing and  arranging  of  material  by  imagination,  so 
as  to  Lave  in  it  at  last  tlio  harmony  or  helpfulness 
of  life,  and  the  passion  or  emotion  of  life.  Mere 
fitting  and  adjustment  of  material  is  nothing; 
that  is  watchmalcing.  But  helpful  and  passionate 
harmony,  essential  choral  harmony,  so  called  from 
the  Greek  word  ‘rejoicing,’*  is  tbe  harmony  of 
Apollo  and  the  Muses ; the  word  Muse  and  Mother 
being  derived  from  the  same  root,  meaning  ‘ pas- 
sionate seeking,’  or  love,  of  which  the  issue  is 
passionate  finding,  or  sacred  invention.  For 
which  reason  I could  not  bear  to  use  any  baser 
word  than  this  of  invention.” 

In  the  next  chapter,— “ The  Task  of  the 
Least,”  he  endeavours  to  show  how  the  mi- 
nutest portion  of  a great  composition  is  helpful 
to  the  whole.  A great  composition  “ always 
ha.s  a leading  emotional  purpose,”  to  which  its 

* Xopot'g  rf  wi'O/ifTKtrat  rnpa  rije 
tfirpvTov  oi'o/jft. — [De  Leff,  u.  1.) 


lines  and  forms  have  relation,  “ Undulating 
lines”  are  “expressive  of  action,”  mid  “ hori- 
zontal and  angular  lines  ” of  “ rest  and 
strength.”  He  proceeds  to  examine  in  de- 
tail certain  subjects  of  opposite  characters, 
noting  the  smallest  details  as  introduced  with 
purpose.  We  have  alluded  to  this  above. 
In  the  third  chapter, — “ Tlie  Rule  of  the 
Groatest,” — he  says  : — “ Greatness  can  only  bo 
rightly  estimated  when  minuteness  is  justly 
reverenced.  Greatness  is  the  aggregation  of 
minuteness ; nor  can  its  sublimity  be  felt 
truthfully  by  any  mind  unaccustomed  to  the 
affectionate  watching  of  wliat  is  least.”  But 
this  affection  must  be  accmniiaiiied  by  com- 
parison and  reflection.  The  following,  in  which 
the  italics  are  ours,  like  many  other  passages, 
indicates  an  advance  from  what  the  author 
wrote  some  time  back. 

“ Here  I will  only  state  in  conclusion  what  it  is 
chiefly  important  far  all  students  to  be  convinced 
of,  that  all  the  technical  qualities  by  which  great- 
ness of  treatment  is  known,  such  as  reserve  in 
colour,  trauquillity  and  largeness  of  line,  and 
refusal  of  unnecessary  objects  of  interest,  are, 
when  they  are  real,  the  exponents  of  an  habitually 
noble  temper  of  mind,  never  the  observances  of  a 
preceitt  supposed  to  be  useful.” 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  he  treats  “ the  law  of 
perfectness.”  Perfectness,  properly,  he  says, 
means  harmony,  not  carrying  the  work  up  to 
any  constant  and  established  degree  of  finish, 
but  to  a degree  determined  upon.  All  great 
work  is  to  be  called  complete  according  ns  it 
fulfils  the  conditions  Avhich  were  chosen  at  first. 
The  sJeetches  of  true  painters  may  be  classed  as — 
1.  E.qnrimcnial,  which  by  the  greatest  men  are 
hardly  ever  made.  2.  Detcrminafii,  to  fasten 
down  an  idea.  And,  3.  Commemorative,  being 
records  of  facts.  The  sketch  made  as  a memo- 
randum may,  unless  the  exact  purpose  be 
understood,  be  as  unintelligible  as  shorthand. 
Such,  he  says,  were  some  of  Turner’s  memo- 
randa ; others  were  both  commemorative  and 
determinant.  We  will  merely  mention  the 
.sketch  of  Lausanne,  altered  in  the  chief  features 
from  the  reality,  whilst  made ; because  it  illus- 
trates some  of  the  remarks  we  have  offered. 
Jlr.  Ruskin  says  a picture  may  be  painted 
almost  any  way,  as  by  beginning  at  one  corner 
and  finishing,  provided  it  have  been  rightly 
conceived. 

Tbe  last  part, — “ Of  Invention  Spiritual,” — 
contains  some  of  the  best  writing,  and  also  some 
of  what  we  must  consider  the  most  fallacious, 
in  the  book.  Object,  however,  as  one  may,  the 
book  is  full  of  beauties,  full  of  value.  Parts  are 
indeterminate  and  obscure  in  motive,  filling  tho 
mind  with  a poetic  mist,  so  to  speak,  very 
charming  and  enjoyable,  but  out  of  which  the 
striving  cultivator  must  condense  his  own  drops 
of  useful  ram  if  he  would  have  it ; while  otlier 
portions  contain  teaching  with  the  correctness 
of  which  we  may  be  unable  to  agi’ee  : never- 
theless the  whole  exhibits  so  much  thought, 
inducing  thought,  and  so  much  heart,  inducing 
earnestness,  as  materially  to  increase  our  obli- 
gation to  the  author. 


BRITISH  ARCH.EOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
IN  SIIROPSHIllE.* 

The  course  of  our  report  lias  brought  us  to 
Friday,  August  10,  when,  with  tho  exception  of  a 
visit  to  the  lead-mines  at  Shelve,  where  the  old 
Roman  workings  were  pointed  out,  the  drive  was 
taken  direct  to  Linley  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Rev. 
J.  F.  More,  who  had  prepared  for  the  mental 
delectation  of  the  visitors  by  exhuming  tbe  aque- 
ducts and  other  parts  remaining  of  a Roman  villa, 
and  exhibiting  many  antiquities,  amongst  which 
was  a Roman  pig  of  lead,  lying  beside  a modern 
one,  showing  how  similar  they  were  in  shape.  It 
was  stamped  IMP.  ADRIaNI  AVG.  There 
were  two  oak  blades  of  spades,  said  to  be  also 
Roman,  and  in  excellent  preservation.  They  were 
flat,  and  something  like  the  blade  of  a baker’s 
peel,  but  broader,  and  with  a hole  near  the  short 
projection  on  one  side. 

An  excellent  dejeuner  was  partaken  of,  and 
perhaps  not  the  least  remarkable  thing  seen  was 
tbe  splendid  service  of  old  china,  which  was  said 
to  be  one  of  tlie  only  two  services  ever  exjiorted 
from  China?  The  health  of  the  host,  and  of  Miss 

• See  p.  523,  ante. 
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More,  the  hostess,  havingheen  given,  the  company 
spread  theraselve.s  through  the  grounds  for  a short 
time,  as  More  Church  had  been  cut  out  of  the 
programme,  apparently  with  the  tacit  consent  of 
all,  for  every  one  seemed  content  to  remain,  and 
it  was  late  before  the  departure  was  effected. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  liev.  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys road  an  Etymological  paper  on  the  names 
of  the  locality,  and  the  Italian  Hall  was  described 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  More.  At  the  evening  meeting 
Mr.  George  Maw  read  a paper  on  Tessellated 
Pavements,  illustrated  by  drawings  of  those  in 
Uriconium, 

The  Rev,  Mr.  Scarth  read  a History  and  De- 
scription of  Wroxeter  Church,  which  was  visited 
the  next  day.  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  e.xplained 
briefly  the  characteristics  and  history  of  flint 
instruments,  and  exhibited  M.  Bouchc’s  collection, 
and  an  enormous  quantity  from  the  neighbour- 
Lood  of  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire.  In  the  course 
of  bis  remarks,  he  stated  that  he  did  not  agree 
with  the  generally  received  division  of  implements 
into  the  stone  period,  bronze  period,  and  iron 
jieriod,  and  believed  the  time  would  come  when 
that  theory  would  be  overthrown.  He  jwoduced 
a large  number  of  flint  forgeries,  which,  however, 
were  easily  detected  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
forgers,  who  used  files  in  their  manufacture.  On 
the  great  question  involved  in  the  recent  disco- 
veries of  flint  instruments  in  early  strata,  he  had 
no  opinion  to  offer.  The  whole  subject  is  to  be 
sifted  during  the  next  session  of  the  association. 

The  greatest  attraction  of  the  Congress  was 
Uriconium,  which  was  reserved  for  the  last  day, 
Saturday,  the  11th,  and  fortunately  the  weather 
was  fine.  There  was  again  a large  increase  of 
numbers;  and,  as  the  programme  was  not  quite 
BO  long,  the  time  of  departure  was  not  quite  so 
early  as  on  previous  days.  Hitherto  the  hour  of 
starting  had  been  nine  o’clock,  but  on  this  clay 
it  was  half  past  ten,  and  half  an  hour’s  drive 
brought  the  party  first  to  Haugbrnoiid  Ahbev, 
which  has  been  much  changed  by  workmen  having 
for  several  years  been  employed  to  almost  recon- 
struct it. 

Mr.  E.  Roberts  conducted  the  Society  over  it, 
and  said  that  it  was  an  abbey  of  canons  of  St. 
Augustine,  aud,  as  compared  with  Weiilock,  was 
scarcely  more  than  half  its  value.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  William  Fitz  Alein,  Earl  of 
Arundel ; but,  on  an  exainination  of  the  buildings, 
he  agreed  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eylon,  who  drew  his 
inferences  from  documents,  that  at  all  events  none 
of  the  buildings  remaining  were  of  that  date. 
The  endowment  and  foundation  might  much  pre- 
cede the  erection  of  the  abbey;  and  this,  as  well 
as  most  abbeys,  showed  progressive  building  in  its 
sevenil  parts. 

Tlie  church  itself  is  entirely  destroyed,  except 
one  doorway,  of  semi-Nonuaii  date,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  south  aisle  leading  to  the  cloister. 
This,  and  the  front  of  the  chapter-house  of  the 
same  date,  have  been  unnecessarily  mutilated  at 
various  times,  down  to  the  present  century.  The 
chapter-house  has  repeatedly  been  stated  to  be 
entire,  whereas  the  front  only  remains  : the  other 
is  not  only  much  later,  but  considerably  smaller, 
and  is  of  very  inferior  character.  He  exhibited  a 
sketch  from  a drawing  made  in  1813,  to  show  that 
since  then  the  aspect  is  entirely  changed.  The 
ceiling  is  very  heavily  timbered,  in  the  style  of 
the  15th  century,  but  that  and  the  windows  in 
the  hayed  end  appear  to  have  been  brought  from 
other  buildings  of  that  date,  and  rebuilt  here  at 
some  later  period.  This  also  is  the  case  with  the 
bay  window  in  the  abbot’s  lodging.  The  great 
cloister  has  only  part  of  one  wall  remaining,  in 
which  are  two  semi-Norman  arched  recesses,  said 
to  have  been  fur  a lavatory ; but  Mr.  Roberts 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  show  that  there  was 
a room  there,  and  the  arcading  was  one  end  of  it. 

The  Abbot's  Refectory  has  window-seats  in  the 
recesses,  and  a large  chimney-corner,  of  late  Per- 
pendicular work,  probably  inserted  much  later. 
There  are  two  sepulchral  slabs  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  the  place  where  the  choir  was,  but  they 
were  removed  from  the  chapter-house.  One  was 
stated  to  belong  to  the  great-giandson  of  the 
founder,  while  the  written  account  at  the  Abbey 
described  it  as  of  the  great-great-grandson.  This 
would  rather  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  founder 
was  the  second  Eitz  Alein.  The  inscriptions  are  in 
Norman  French,  as  follows  : — 

WOT3  KI  PASSE  PAH  ICI  PRIES  PVR  L AME 
FISaLAIN  KI  GIT  ICI  DEV  DS  SA  ALME 
EIT  3IERCI  AMEN. 

&.  ysABEL  DE  MOR  . . . . R [Mortimer]  ba 
FEMME  ACOST  DE  LI  DEV  LE  LVR  ALM  . . T 
MEHCI  AMEN. 

There  was  recently  a seal  found  here,  which 


was  said  to  be  inscribed  with  the  words,  “ Robert 
de  Sherrington,  Abbot  of  Haghmon ;”  but  as  there 
was  no  such  abbot  recorded,  he  had  looked  at  an 
impression,  and  found  it  simply,  " Sigillum  Roberti 
de  Sherringtone,”  and  apparently  ofthe  thirteenth 
century.  Alter  inspecting  a well-house  of  the 
fifteenth  century  in  the  Abbey  Woods,  Mr.  Roberts 
concluded  by  saying  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
part  of  these  remains  which  can  be  looked  upon 
as  in  their  simply  decayed  state,  every  part  having 
been  renewed,  disjflaced,  or  altered  in  arrange- 
ment, and  destroyed  in  detail.  The  greater  part 
of  this  was  done  by  the  late  proprietor. 

HatUojieli  Church  was  visited  en  rotde,  and 
was  briefly  described.  It  is  a simple  churcb,  with 
nave,  chancel,  and  western  tower.  The  date  of 
the  grant  of  the  land  is  1-103 ; hut  some  of  the 
windows  are  so  clearly  of  an  earlier  date,  that 
there  must  either  have  been  a church  there  before, 
or  the  decorated  windows  must  have  been  brought 
from  some  other  building.  The  church  is  under 
restoration,  but  it  is  feared  that  the  Doric  columns 
in  the  interior  will  not  be  removed.  About  three 
feet  below  the  present  surface  is  an  almost  entire 
encaustic  tile  pavement,  and  some  lead  coflins 
have  been  discovered  beneath.  The  east  window 
has  considerable  remains  of  old  glass,  but  much 
disarranged.  Attention  was  drawn  to  a repre- 
sentation of  a chalice  in  the  glass,  which  might 
give  a clue  to  the  subdeacon's  slab,  examined  in 
the  abbey  church  on  Monday.  The  chalice  was 
surmounted  by  the  wafer,  with  the  sacred  mono- 
gram as  a nimbus,  with  rays  of  light  spreading 
from  it.  Some  remnants  of  indented  ridge  tiles 
were  dug  up,  and  showed  that  there  had  been  a 
crestiug. 

Wroxeter,  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  whichhas 
been  disinterred,  occupied  a considerable  time  in 
examination,  but  it  has  been  so  fully  and  so 
recently  described  by  us,*  that  we  need  only  add, 
on  professional  points,  that  the  building  now  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Basilica  (as  appropriated  by  the 
conductor  of  this  journal,  at  a meeting  of  the 
British  Archa?ological  Association  in  London  at 
the  commencement  of  last  year),  has  been  filled  in 
again,  for  want  of  space  for  the  soil  excavated, 
and  that  part  of  the  tessellated  mural  decoration 
takes  the  form  of  a guilloche-patterned  skirting, 
in  two  colours.  The  drains  discovered  have  a 
drip  at  each  stone  with  which  they  are  floored, 
and  the  so-called  gutter  is  blocked  up  occasionally 
by  cross  pieces  of  stone,  or  boulders.  ‘When 
pointing  out  the  hypocausts  excavated,  he  stopped 
for  a moment  at  a small  apartment,  which  he  said 
appeared  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  fires 
were  made,  and  was  a feeder  to  the  hypocausts, 
for  here  was  found  a quantity  of  coal  and  char- 
coal. The  first  and  largest  hypocaust  was  then 
entered.  This  was  37  feet  by  25  feet,  having  at 
the  north  end  an  apse,  and  was  coloured  on  the 
outside,  showing  that  the  Romans  coloured  their 
walls  both  outside  and  inside.  The  apse  was 
formed  of  strong  masonry,  some  very  large  stones 
being  found,  and  one  of  them  having  a piece  of 
iron  fixed  in  with  lead.  To  this  probably  some 
ornament  had  been  attached.  Mr.  Wright  men- 
tioned that,  when  this  hypocaust  was  first  opened, 
it  was  remarkable  for  the  state  of  preservation  in 
which  the  columns  sujjporting  the  floor  were. 
The  floor  was  for  the  most  part  gone  in  all  these 
hypocausts,  with  one  exception  ; but  when  these 
were  opened,  120  of  the  columns  were  counted, 
each  about  three  feet  high.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, soon  after  the  discovery  was  made,  a number 
of  colliers  got  into  the  excavations,  and,  in  mere 
wantoinicss,  broke  the  columns  to  pieces.  They 
had,  however,  been  subsequently  put  up  again  by 
Dr.  H.  Johnson,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their 
original  state.  In  commenting  on  these  hypo- 
causts, five  or  six  in  number  now  di-covered,  Mr. 
Wright  said  he  thought  there  could  now  be 
no  doubt  that  the  buildings  which  they  were 
surveying  were  the  public  baths  of  the  city  of 
Uriconium.  Some  half-worked  stones  were  found. 
'I’hey  were  now  in  the  exact  position  in  which 
they  were  discovered,  as  if  the  workmen  had  been 
disturbed  in  their  labours  by  the  attack  on  the 
city.  This  was  at  a place  where  one  of  the  walls 
had  evidently  been  mended  after  its  first  con- 
struction. 

Wroxeter  Church  was  described  in  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Scarth’s  paper  as  of  Saxon  foundation,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Andrew.  The  Norman  part  consists 
of  a south  door  iu  the  chancel,  now  built  up.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Eyton  states  that  the  earliest  portion  is 
of  the  time  of  Henry  II. : the  windows  in  the 
north  wall  are  of  the  beginning  of  the  Early 
English  period.  The  window  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel,  and  the  chancel  arch,  are  ofthe  Dcco- 


* See  especially  our  volume  for  18S[),  pp.  372  and  517. 


rated  period.  Other  parts  are  of  Perpendicular. 
The  font  he  thought  was  an  old  Roman  column, 
hollowed  out  by  the  Saxons.  Mr,  Scarth  now 
conducted  the  members  over  the  church;  and,  on 
the  conclusion  of  his  observations,  Mr.  Roberts 
was  called  upon  for  his  description.  He  said  that 
the  sculptures  showing  in  the  south  wall  were 
certainly  Saxon  iu  their  appearance,  but  had  been 
built  in.  The  semi-Norman  south  door  of  the 
chancel  has  a transitional  character  externally,  and 
even  a dog-tooth  ornament  in  the  label  internally. 
The  depressed  chancel,  which  he  acknowledged  as 
having  at  first  puzzled  him,  was  certainly  Deco- 
rated, and  the  peculiar  four-centred  shape  was 
due  to  settlements.  The  tower-arch  was  of  about 
the  same  date,  but  the  imposts  were  Norman,  and 
well  sculptured  : these  were  only  seen  from  the 
gallery,  for  which  they  had  been  cut  away  on  the 
face  next  the  nave.  He  had  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  there  was  a fine  hammer-beam  oak 
roof;  aud  he  strongly  urged  the  authorities  to 
have  the  plaster  ceiling  removed,  and  also  some 
high  chancel-pews,  one  of  them  having  a canopy 
like  an  Elizabethan  bedstead. 

Atcham  Church  was  examined  on  the  road 
homewards,  and  was  the  last  on  the  extensive  pro- 
gramme of  the  week.  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Eatta,  and  is  of  Saxon  origin,  although  none 
of  the  works  of  that  time  remain.  The  esist  wall 
has  a peculiarity,  such  as  was  noticed  at  Ludlow. 
There  are  two  chambers  of  3 feet  or  4 feet  square, 
with  small  apertures  externally.  These  were, 
probably,  for  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament 
to  a few  confessing  lepers. 

In  the  evening  the  last  dinner  was  attended  by 
an  unusually  large  number,  as  generally  Saturday 
evening  meetings  are  thinly  attended.  Numbers 
had  departed,  but  upwards  of  forty  sat  down. 

The  closing  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  a 
paper  contributed  by  Dr.  Wriglit,  on  the  distorted 
skulls  found  at  Wroxeter,  was  read.  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright  disputed  the  conclusions  at  which  Dr. 
Wright  had  arrived,  and  expressed  his  conviction 
that  there  was  original  malformation,  and  that 
the  alteration  was  not  posthumous.  Considerable 
discussion  ensued,  aud  the  subject  was  deferred 
till  the  winter  session. 

Some  interesting  records  of  Hereford  were  read, 
and  this  closed  the  business  of  the  congress. 

Thanks  wore  warmly  voted  to  the  several  officers 
and  committees,  and  finally  by  acclamation  to  the 
president,  who,  with  his  lady,  had  been  uniuter- 
mittiiig  in  his  attendance  at  all  the  excursions  and 
meetings  of  the  congress.  The  president,  in 
returning  thanks,  gave  a rexume  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  week,  and  thanked  individually  every 
one  who  bad  contributed  by  papers  and  descrip- 
tions to  the  success  of  the  congress,  which  had 
been  one  of  continual  exertion,  arising  from  the 
great  distance  to  which  the  excursions  extended. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  EFFECT  OF  COM- 
BINING GIRDERS  AND  SUSPENSION 

CHAINS,  AND  THE  APPLICATION  OF 

THE  SYSTEM  TO  PRACTICAL  PUR- 
POSES.* 

Pketiods  calculations  and  experiments  on  gir- 
ders enable  an  estimate  to  be  made  of  tlie  deflection 
of  the  girder  of  a given  length  with  a given  weight, 
and  therefore  the  deflection  of  any  girder  intended 
to  be  attached  to  a chain  can  be  calculated. 

It  accordingly  occurred  tome,  that  if  the  relation 
between  the  deflection  of  a wave  attached  to  the 
chain,  and  that  of  the  same  girder  unattached, 
could  be  obtuiued,  we  should  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain precisely  what  girder  to  allow  to  a chain, 
so  that  a given  load  would  produce  a given  amount 
of  deflection. 

For  this  purpose  I made  a series  of  experiments 
upon  girders  of  different  kinds,  attached  and  un- 
attached to  the  chain,  and  the  following  are  the 
results  arrived  at : — 

Exferimenis. 

The  first  experiments  w’ere  made  with  a model 
girder  to  correct  scale,  but  It  was  found  that, 
when  attached  to  the  chain,  the  deflection  was  too 
small  to  be  observed,  and  it  was  found  necessary, 
in  order  to  magnify  the  wave  aud  make  its  amount 
more  distinct,  to  Lave  a girder  of  a quarter  the 
depth  of  the  model  girder,  which  was  made  of 
angle  iron  ^ inch  thick. 

The  deflection  of  this  girder,  without  the  chains, 
with  a load  of  42  lbs.  placed  in  the  centre,  was 
1-2  inches. 

The  deflections  of  the  wave  with  the  chain 
attached,  and  227  lbs.  distributed  over  the  girder, 
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when  tho  weights  were  placed  ftt  i from  tho  high 
tower,  were,  with — 

i from  high  tower.  Centre,  i from  lower  tower, 
lbs.  in.  in.  in. 

60  — -10  — ‘01  + '05 

1I.»  — •20  — ’04  + ’12 

]6s  — ■-’i  —'06 

Experiment  2. — In  this  case  the  weights  were 
placed  \ from  the  low  tower. 

66  + -ce  — ’01  —'IS 

112  + -15  —-05  —-25 

108  + *18  —-07  — 'Sh 

The  deflections  here  averaged  '32  inches,  with 
1G8  lbs.,  eqnal  to  "08  inches,  with  42  lbs.,  or  y-  tho 
deflection  of  the  girder  without  the  chain. 

It  was  still  obvious,  from  tho  deflection  at  the 
centre,  and  little  rise  exhibited  in  the  wave,  that 
tho  stretching  of  the  chain  to  bring  the  metal 
surfaces  to  hear  still  sensibly  influenced  the  re- 
sult; and  I had  another  wooden  girder  made, 
consisting  of  a plank  Ts  inches  in  width,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  in  order  still  more  to 
magnify  the  wave,  and  to  diminish  the  error  from 
tho  stretching  of  the  chain. 

The  deflection  without  the  chain  attached  was 
1'48  inches  with  10  lbs. 

Experiment-^  with  the  Chain  attached. — With 
5fi  lbs.  placed  at  i from  the  high  tower  on  the 
girder,  which  was  previously  quite  unloaded,  the 
deflections  were,  at — 

4 from  i from  | from  i from  i from 
II.  T.  11.  T.  H.T.  H.  T.  H.T. 

— •31  —-48  —-32  —-OS  +'22 

2 from  H.T.  f from  H.T. 

-i-  -29  + -15 

Ea'perhnent  2. — 70  Ih.s.  being  equally  distributed  ■ 
over  the  girder,  and  56  lbs.  at  i from  high  tower. 

— •28  —-42  — -25  + -04  +‘23  -i-  -28  -b  '20 

Experiment  3.— 150  lbs.  all  over  weight  in  same 

place. 

— •20  — -35  —-20  -f  -02  -1-  '20  +'23  -h  'H 

Experiment  4. — 193 lbs.  equally  distributed; 

5Glbs.,  ns  before. 

— •18  —-SI  4-  -17  4-  '05  4-  '18  +'20  4-  'll 

The  dellectlon  here  indicated  with  the  model 

loaded  with  a weiglit  representing  90  tons  on  the 
bridge  (which  e.'cpcriment  was  several  times  re- 
peated), was  'Bl  with  5G  lbs.  — "055  with  10  lbs., 
or  of  tbe  deflection  of  the  girder  without  the 
chain. 

Tills  result  being  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
general  view  of  the  subject,  ulthough  very  nearly 
in  accordance  with  my  calculations,  I determined 
to  verify  it  by  a smaller  girder,  6 inches  by  three 
quarters  of  an  iuch  tliick,  which  \vould  render  the 
wave  still  more  visible,  the  observations  being 
made  with  great  nicety. 

The  deflection  at  the  centre,  when  not  attached 
to  the  chain,  was  2 375  inches  with  8 lbs. 

Girder  attached  to  the  chains,  193  Ihs.,  being 
equally  distributed  over  it.  The  deflection,  with 
the  weiglit  placed  -i  from  the  high  tower,  was — 
Ihs.  i from  H.T.  Centre.  1 from  L.  T. 

66  — -61  4-  .13  4-  -53 

Experiment  2. — With  5G  lbs.  at  tho  centre  of 
the  bridge,  the  deflection  was  '30. 

The  deflection  of  the  wave  here  exhibited  at  | 
of  the  length  with  the  bridge  loaded  to  a weight 
equivalent  to  100  tons  on  the  actual  bridge,  which 
e.xperinient  was  repeated  several  times  with  the 
same  result,  was  0'G4  inch  with  5G  lbs.,  the  deflec- 
tion without  the  chains  being  2’375  with  8 lbs.,  or 
25  times  tho  amount,  thus  confirming  the  pre- 
vious experiment — a result  so  at  variance  with 
tbe  preconceived  notions  of  many  engineer.^,  that 
it  is  to  he  expected,  in  some  instances,  it  will  he 
received  with  incredulity ; but  an  investigation 
will  show  that  the  result  is  in  accordance  with  the 

law  ^ constant  quantity. 

If  the  girder  were  supported  only  in  the 
middle,  the  deflection  of  the  half  girder  would 
ho  {. ; but,  as  ono  half  of  the  girder  cannot  de- 
flect without  the  other  half  rising  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  chain,  it  is  reduced  t^o  ; but  the 
girder  is  not  supported  at  ono  point  only,  but  at 
various  points,  which  will  still  further  reduce  the 
deflection. 

Assuming  '27  to  be  the  true  average  result,  I 
have  calculated  the  necessary  dimensions  of  a 
girder  as  follows: — It  being  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  what  amount  of  weight  should  be 
the  test  to  produce  a given  deflection  on  half  the 
girder,  wo  may  derive  from  existing  girders  the 
weight  which  must  he  given  to  such  a span  as  the 
Niagara  bridge  to  reduce  the  wave  to  a given 
amount.  Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that  200 
tons  on  one-half  the  span  shall  not  produce  a wave 
exceeding  2 inches.  To  deduce  the  result  from 
tho  Boyne  viaduct,  we  have  tbe  ascertained  fact 
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that  in  a girder  of  2G-1  feet  span,  the  deflection 
with  510  tons  all  over  was  1 foot  9 inches. 

Tlic  deflection,  if  of  the  length  of  the  Niagara 
bridge,  would  hiwe  been  264^  to  283'^  : I'O  : 57 
inches  = 2Ti  inches  is  therefore  the  deflec- 
tion which  would  have  been  produced  by  a weight 
of  540  tons,  and  therefore  200  tons  would  pro- 
duce '79  inch  deflection. 

The  weight  of  a girder  of  the  same  section  as 
the  Boyne  Viaduct  would  he  932  tons,  264  : 820  : 
300  : 933  tons,  and  to  produce  2 inches  deflection, 
3G8  tons,  if  made  of  ordinary  iron ; but  if  made 
of  superior  metal,  the  reduction  of  weight  will 
bo  in  proportion  to  the  increased  strength. 

To  obtain  the  result  from  the  Britannia  Tube, 
we  have  as  an  ascertained  fact  that  its  weight  is 
1,600  tons,  and  that  its  deflection  with  200  tons 
all  over,  1'25  inch  240^  : 820^  : 1'25  : 7'04. 

Tho  weight  of  the  tube  of  820  feet  long  would 
have  been  2,852  tons. 

The  deflection,  if  attached  to  a chain,  '36 
iuch. 

The  weight,  therefore,  to  produce  3 inches 
deflection  with  200  tons,  will  he  370  tons,  which 
nearly  agrees  with  the  calculations  from  the 
Boyne  lattice  bridge.  To  compare  the  Britannia 
bridge  with  a suspension  end  of  the  same  span, 
and  to  prodneo  the  deflection,  wo  have  J'j  weight 
of  the  chains  equal  500  tons. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

By  the  above  calculation  we  arrive  at  the  result 
that  spans,  much  above  820  feet,  may  be  con- 
structed even  without  improved  metal,  where 
girders  are  not  practicable ; and  that  in  large 
spans,  where  they  are  practicable,  a suspension 
girder,  tested  with  the  same  load  and  to  the  same 
deflection,  will  only  require  one-fifth  or  one-sixth 
of  the  metal,  and  will  be  a safer  structure  from 
depondiug  on  the  extension  of  the  material. 

This  result  is  the  more  important  because  the 
advocates  of  parallol  gird-ors  have  acted  on  this 
assumption — that  the  construction  of  a phitforni 
•150  feet  long,  sufficiently  rigid  for  railway  traffic, 
almost  amounts  to  the  construction  of  a girder 
itself. 

AVhen  my  paper  wa.s  read  at  the  Dublin  meet- 
ing, there  were  several  girder  engineers  present, 
hut  there  was  no  observation  made  during  the 
discussion  upon  the  e-special  object  of  my  experi- 
ments, except  by  Professor  Kaiikine,  who  investi- 
gated the  subject  on  the  spot,  and  arrived  at 
nearly  the  same  result. 

Tlie  only  observation  made  by  other  engineers 
was  to  the  effect  that  there  would  be  some  oscilla- 
tion or  motion  which  could  not  be  arrived  at  by 
investigation,  but  without  any  denial  of  the  truth 
of  the  deductions  of  ray  exjieriments. 

Now  I venture  to  contend  that  the  amount  of 
deflection  of  n given  girder  with  a given  wi-iglit 
can  as  clearly  be  arrived  at  by  investigation  when 
it  is  attached,  ns  when  it  is  umittachcd  to  a chain. 

Tliere  may  bo  practical  points  more  in  favour 
of  one  construction  than  another,  which  I am  pre- 
pared, as  n practical  man,  to  discuss;  but  these 
are  questions  rather  for  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.  But  whatever  these  practical  failures 
may  be,  there  must  be  a certain  deflection  which 
arises  with  a civen  force  or  weight  applied,  and  it 
is  this — tbe  first  and  most  important  inqniry  in 
every  mechanical  structure,  which  is  alone  the 
subject  that  I am  now  desirous  should  be  inves- 
tigated aud  understood. 

With  reference  to  any  supposed  practical  objec- 
tion to  suspension  str-uctures,  when  applied  to 
railways,  even  when  the  wave  is  cured,  1 will  only 
observe,  having  had  great  experience  in  railway 
construction,  1 imi  unable  to  form  an  opiinion, 
without  further  explanation,  of  what  is  referred  to, 
although  some  railway  engineers  adhere  to  the 
idea  that  no  weight  of  girder  will  make  a chain 
rigid,  yet  this  was  the  original  proposition  for  the 
boiler,  but  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  have 
expressed  a contrary  opinion.  Telford,  with  whom 
I had  the  honour  to  serve  for  a time  as  pupil,  and 
Sir  W.  Cubitt,  whom  I also  served  several  years 
as  engineer  on  the  London  aud  Dover  Uailway, 
and  who  has  had  great  experience  in  railways,  are 
both  fully  satisfied  that  the  suspension  construc- 
tion might  be  adopted  to  all  description  of  bridges. 

Mr.  Rendel,  who  constructed  the  Inverness 
bridge,  and  Mr.  Vignoles,  who  constructed  the 
Kiev  bridge,  in  Russia,  have  expressed  a similar 
opinion.  Both  of  these  bridges  had  stiffening 
girders,  of  small  depth,  and  the  effect  from  obser- 
vations made  on  passing  loads  (the  Inverness 
bridge  having  had  a locomotive  over  it  on  a 
truck)  fully  bears  out  my  calculation  of  the  ratio 
of  the  deflection  with  or  without  a chain. 

I may  add,  that  in  America,  suspension  bridges 
have  been  used  for  aqueducts  with  success,  as  well 
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as  for  a railway  bridge,  and  that  the  wave  of  tho 
Niagara  bridge,  which  has  a girder  of  wood,  is 
loss  than  my  calculation  would  give;  in  fact,  I 
shoiild  have  dovihted  whether  any  wooden  girder 
construction  could  have  reduced  the  wave  of  a 
span  of  820  feet  sufficiently  for  heavy  traffic  either 
for  road  or  railway. 

It  may  be  true  that  public  feeling  is  against 
suspension  bridges,  from  the  repeated  failures 
arising  from  want  of  metal,  and  from  no  means 
of  curing  the  wave,  which  arises,  as  my  model  has 
shown,  by  the  smallest  weight  applied  at  any  oue 
point;  but  this  is  only  a reason  why  men  of  science 
sliould  look  at  the  question  and  correct  an  error 
which  is  a check  upon  useful  enterprise  and  upon 
tbe  progress  of  public  improvement. 

AVhcu  alluding  to  the  adoption  of  a system  of 
large  spans  for  the  relief  of  London  traffic,  it  was 
not  intended  to  express  a decided  opinion  that 
this  is  tbe  best  mode  of  removing  the  difficulty, 
although  I believe,  on  mature  consideration,  it 
will  he  found  to  be  so,  as  the  objections  to  the 
other  modes  suggested  are  very  great. 

Tramways  in  the  streets  will  he  more  beneficial 
tb.an  is  probably  expected,  but  as  London  streets  I 
arc  generally  so  narrow,  little  can  be  done  by  this  j 
system,  unless  stopping  at  shops  or  residences  is  | 
prohibited,  except  at  appointed  places. 

The  construction  of  a viaduct  consisting  of  a 
series  of  shops,  with  a railway  on  the  top  and  a j 
street  on  each  side,  as  suggested  by  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  would  be  the  most  perfect  arrangement, 
but  the  cost  would  be  serious;  and  the  railway  , 
must  follow  tbe  surface  of  the  ground,  or  nearly  i 
so,  which  would  render  the  gradients  unfavour- 
able. 

The  scheme,  however,  which  contends  with  the  i 
greatest  variety  of  difficulties,  although  actually  . 
in  course  of  construction,  is  the  tunnel  under  ' 
London.  It  is  expensive,  not  only  from  destroy- 
ing property  on  tho  surface,  but  from  interfering 
and  disarranging  the  sewer,  gas,  aud  water  pipes, 
&c.,  under  the  surface.  The  passengers  will  be 
inconvenienced  by  travelling  in  the  dark,  and  in 
a tunnel  in  which  the  atmosphere  (being  imme- 
diately under  tbe  surface  of  a crowded  city),  must 
be  necessarily  very  Impure. 

An  underground  system  has  also  the  objection 
that  the  application  is  limited  to  the  elevated 
parts  of  London,  as,  if  below  the  level  of  high 
water,  it  would  be  liable  to  inundation. 

The  use  of  steam  power  is  also  prohibited  by 
Act  of  ParTiamcnt;  and  Parsey’s  air  engine,  not 
being  applicable,  the  girder  system  has,  in  this 
respect  as  well  as  others,  the  advantage,  as  steam 
power  may  be  employed  if  necessary. 

In  conclusion,  I will,  however,  observe  that 
whether  suspension  girders  are  applicable  or  not 
to  the  particular  purpose  of  London  traffic,  there 
are  many  cases  where  the  benefit  of  railways  may 
be  extended  by  a safe  and  economical  system  of 
large  spans,  where  they  would  otherwise  he  prohi- 
bited by  the  cost  of  execution,  and  I therefore 
trust  not  to  have  been  in  error,  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  mechanical  points,  in  bringing  this  im- 
portant subject  before  the  British  Association. 


OUR  BLACK  DIAMONDS. 

John  Bull  finds  a piquancy  in  panics  that  Is 
not  altogether  objectionable  to  him.  Panics  are, 
to  his  ordinary  iiire — tbe  roast  beef  and  plnm- 
pudiling  of  the  British  constitution, — palatable 
entremets,  leaving,  perhaps,  a certain  amount  of 
thirst  ami  fever  behind  them,  but  still  imparting 
a zest  to  his  diet  that  plain  roast  and  boiled  would 
not  afibrd.  Our  forefathers  relished  the  same 
appetising  fare.  A mysterious  rumble,  set  down 
for  an  earthquake,  kept  our  grandmothers  from 
Ranelugh  and  faro  for  a whole  season ; and  an 
unexpected  comet  in  those  times  made  more  con- 
verts to  piety  than  the  most  popular  preacher.  In 
these  latter  days  the  Cherbourg  dockyards,  under 
tbe  nom  de  cuisine  d’invasion,  were  made 

mneh  of.  A certain  weed,  newly  found  in  our 
rivers,  and  threatening  to  choke  them  all  up, — so 
says  the  Car^e— has  also  been  served  up  at  the 
national  feast.  An  entree  of  more  importance  and 
more  highly  seasoned,  known  as  “the  great  tribu- 
lation coming  upon  the  earth,”  has  been  partaken 
of  in  fear  and  trembling ; while  a still  more  recent 
dish  has  been  introduced  to  our  consideration,  ex- 
tracted from  the  probability  of  tbe  failure  of  our 
coal  supply.  Making  due  allowance  for  John 
Bull's  taste  for  false  alarms,  the  facts  in  reference 
to  the  last  conjured  panic  remain  the  same. 
There  is  an  end  to  everything,  and  our  coal-fields 
are  not  exempt  from  this  universal  law.  Wo  have 
used  up  what  were  no  doubt  considered  to  be  our 
inexhaustible  forests,  and,  seeing  that  onr  present 
aunvial  consumption  of  coal  amounts  to  sixty  mil- 
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lions  of  tons,  we  must  in  process  of  time  come  to 
the  last  coal  seam.  Compare  our  comfortable  fire- 
sides with  the  execrable  stoves  of  our  continental 
neighbours,  and  then  let  us  congratulate  one  ano- 
ther that  the  failure  will  not  be  in  our  time. 
Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  coal  trade,  not 
only  for  our  cheerful  homes,  but  for  the  many 
remarkable  inventions,  discoveries,  and  adapta- 
tions, to  which  the  prosecution  of  it  has  given 
rise.  But  for  the  coal  trade,  w'e  should  still  be 
burning  oil  in  our  streets,  as  they  do  to  this  day 
in  St.  Petersburg.  But  for  the  coal  trade,  we 
should  be  travelling  at  the  old  stage-coach  rate 
still:  there  would  be  no  return  tickets  to  Brighton 
for  23.  6d. ; no  excursions  to  Paris  for  20s. ; no 
trips  to  the  mosques  and  pyramids;  in  fine,  this  is 
another  instance  of  great  results  attending  small 
causes  ; we  should  be  in  a very  different  stage  of 
progression  but  for  tbe  finding  of  this  fossil. 

When  was  it  found  ? Who  found  it  ? “Nae- 
body  kens,”  answer  tbe  pit  laddies.  “ Probably,” 
suggests  tbe  most  competent  authority  in  the 
north,  "if  the  subject  could  be  fully  investigated, 
we  should  find  that  the  Chinese  were  the  earliest 
coal  miners ; for  Marco  Polo  attests  the  general 
use  of  this  substance  in  China  in  the  thirteenth 
century.”  Antiquaries  appear  to  be  now  perma- 
nently convinced  that  coals  were  occasionally  used 
by  the  Romans,  cinders  having  been  found  in 
Roman  debris  in  several  Roman  stations.  That 
they  only  availed  themselves  of  coal  for  fuel  when 
wood  was  not  procurable  in  convenient  quantities 
is  assumed  from  the  fact  that  great  surface  seams 
are  still  apparent,  close  to  more  than  one  station, 
which  present  unmistakeable  evidence  of  not 
having  been  touched.  Tbe  Saxons  made  no  gene- 
ral use  of  coal : peat  and  timber  were  in  sufficient 
abundance  for  their  wants.  But  coal  must  have 
been  burnt  by  them  occasionally  for  particular 
purposes;  for  we  read  that  in  the  year  852  Wul- 
fred  of  Pempringham  paid  to  the  Abbey  of  Peter- 
borough sixty  cart-loads  of  wood,  and  twelve  of 
fossil,  or  pit-coal.  The  proportions  of  this  pay- 
ment confirm  tbe  conclusion  that  the  use  of  coal 
was  exceptional;  otherwise,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  wood  was  intended  for  Juel,  they  would 
have  been  reversed — sixty  of  coal  to  twelve  of 
wood.  Possibly,  as  the  monks  are  known  to  have 
been  very  expert  in  the  manufacture  of  elegant 
metal  work  for  the  embellishment  of  their  churches 
ajid  altars,  they  may  have  come  to  the  knowhclge 
of  the  very  superior  advantages  of  coal  for  this 
purpose.  After  tlie  Xorman  conquest,  cart-smiths 
appear  to  have  burnt  coal  systematically  in  the 
pursuance  of  their  trade.  The  celebrated  " Boldon 
Buke,”  (tbe  north-country  equivalent  for  "Domes- 
day Book,”  wLicli,  it  will  be  remembered,  does 
not  include  tbe  four  northern  counties,)  mentions 
coal  several  times  in  connection  with  smith-craft. 
The  coal  trade,  however,  can  scarcely  be  consi- 
dered to  have  commenced  before  tbe  year  1239, 
when  Henry  III.  granted  a charter  to  thefreemen 
of  Xewcastle-on-'l’yne,  for  liberty  to  dig  coals; 
and,  when  a regular  export  trade  was  set  on  foot, 
royalty  favoured  the  new  fuel,  and  ten  shillings’ 
worth  of  it  was  burnt  at  Edward  II.’s  coronation. 

Ko  sooner  was  coal  eniployed  by  the  various 
manufacturers  of  the  metropolis,  than  an  outcry 
was  raised  against  it  which,  with  but  occasional 
intervals  of  quiescence,  bus  lived  dowji  to  tbe 
present  day.  Tbe  nobles  and  commons  sitting  in 
tbe  high  court  of  Parliament  formally  appealed 
to  the  reigning  monarch  (Edward  I.)  to  prohibit 
tbe  further  combustion  of  coal,  as  tbe  smoke  aris- 
ing therefrom  ccmtaminaled  the  atmosphere  and 
rendered  it  unfit  and  unwholesome  for  his  liege 
subjects  to  breathe.  Their  sovereign  lord  the 
king  immediately  issued  a commission  forbidding 
the  use  of  the  oifending  fossil,  and  empowering 
his  officers  to  destroy  the  furnaces  and  kilns  of 
any  refractory  persons  who  persisted  in  burning 
it.  Evelyn,  in  Stuart  times,  complains  bitterly'  of 
the  state  of  tbe  atmosphere  from  " the  hellish  and 
dismall  cloude  of  sea  coale.”  And  when,  in  the 
Georgian  era,  a certain  Eredk.  Hoffman  published 
a work  at  Geneva  in  which  he  attributed  the 
frequency  of  consumption  among  the  English  to 
the  injurious  effects  of  coal  smoke,  the  national 
consternation  knew  no  bounds.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  turn  to  a letter  from  Sir  Horace  Wal- 
pole, in  which  he  writes  he  must  leave  Strawberry- 
hill,  with  all  its  valued  associations,  for  Berkeley- 
square,  for  in  London  alone  can  he  find  health, — 
a fact  he  over  and  over  again  alludes  to  in  his 
correspondence  as  being  caused  by  the  numerous 
fires,  which  dry  the  air  and  make  it  more  fit  for 
delicate  people.  And  in  the  late  revival  of  tbe 
prejudice  against  London  smoke,  an  ingenious 
chemist  asserted,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Times,  that  the  consistence  given  to  the  London 


atmosphere  by  its  fogs  and  smoke  rendered  it,  so 
to  speak,  highly  nutritious. 

The  impetus  given  to  the  trade  by  the  royal 
grant,  and  perhaps,  too,  in  some  measure,  by  the 
stanch  opposition,  was  evidenced  by  the  opening 
of  new  collieries.  It  is  on  record  that  the  prior 
of  Tynemouth  let  two  new  collieries  near  Elswick; 
and,  what  is  very  interesting  to  know,  that  the 
annual  rent  of  one  of  tbcni  was  six  marks.  In 
1351  tbe  burgesses  of  Newcastle  were  beholden 
to  Edward  III.  for  a license  to  dig  for  coal  without 
the  walls;  and,  seven  years  afterwards,  for  leave 
to  dig  in  additional  new  places — the  Castle  moor 
and  Castle  fields. 

Ill  the  fifteenth  century,  dineas  Sylvius,  better 
known,  perhaps,  by  his  subsequent  title,  Pope 
Pius  II.,  deposed  to  seeing  lumps  of  black  stone 
given  for  alms  at  the  Scottish  convent  gates; 
nevertheless,  the  use  of  coal  was  pretty  nearly  con- 
fined to  furnaces,  forges,  and  kilns,  until  the 
middle  of  tbe  sixteenth  century,  when  it  had  ad- 
vanced so  far  in  public  estimation  as  to  be  burnt 
in  kitchens  and  halls.  Wood,  with  its  autumn- 
scented  wreaths  of  mist,  arising  from  the  heai-th, 
as  from  some  household  altar,  was  still  used  in  my 
lady’s  parlour.  Wood  was  also  long  afterwards 
employed  by  particular  trades,  or  branches  of 
trade,  such  as  smelting  iron,  glass-making,  hrew- 
ing,  dyeing,  and  chemical  operations.  Indeed,  it 
was  not  till  timber  had  become  so  scarce  as  to  be 
sold  by  the  pound  in  some  districts  that  the  re- 
sources of  our  coal  mines  were  properly  applied  by 
our  forefathers.  Queen  Elizabeth  passed  four 
Acts  of  Parliament  to  prevent  the  needless  de- 
struction of  timber,  the  effects  of  which  legal 
hampering  manil'ested  themselves  in  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  number  of  furnaces  from  300  to 
59.  The  iron  trade  was  most  affected  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  wood  fires ; for  in  17-10  not  18,000  tons 
of  pig  iron  were  made  in  all  England.  This  was 
120  years  ago.  Our  present  annual  rate  of  pro- 
duction exceeds  2,000,000  tons,  and  requires 
12,000,000  tons  of  coal  to  smelt  it  and  convert 
it  into  bar  iron. 

The  present  paper  concerns  things  that  are  of 
the  pit,  yet  not  in  the  pit,  otherwise  we  might 
tell  how  there  are,  to  this  day,  in  remote  districts 
of  Northumberlancl,  small  collieries  where  the 
mining  operations  are  nearly  as  primitive  as  those 
of  Edwardian  times, — where  a load  still  means  as 
much  coal  as  a packhorse  can  carry  on  his  back, 
and  where  the  machinery  is  of  the  rudest  descrip- 
tion. We  may,  however,  mention  one  of  tbe  early 
shifts  to  obtain  light  in  a mine.  The  moderns 
complain  of  the  dim  light  emitted  by  their  Davys, 
and  deprecate  the  tardiness  of  invention  that  has 
not  yet  made  gas  applicable  for  mine  lighting, 
but  what  would  they  think  of  fish  light?  Yet 
the  phosphorescent  gleam  from  dried  fish  was  the 
only  alternative  the  Mediawal  miner  had  to  pitch 
darkness  in  many  workings. 

Coal  was  taxed  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  6d.  per  ton  was  levied  every  quarter  of 
a year  upon  all  ships  leaving  Newcastle  uith  this 
freight,  the  necessity  for  which  innovation  was 
caused  by  the  fact  that  " Scurdeburgh  ” was 
threatened  by  the  Frercb,  and  the  sinews  nf  war 
were  required  to  defend  it.  Soon  afterwards  tbe 
form  of  the  duty  wa.s  altered  to  2d.  per  chaldron 
upon  all  coals  not  sold  to  freemen  of  the  port  of 
Newcastle,  to  counteract  a trick  of  the  trade  that 
heaped  twenty-two  and  sometimes  twenty-three 
chaldrons  into  a keel  that  was  only  charged  duty 
for  twenty  chaldrons.  This  impost  appears  to 
have  been,  in  great  measure,  evaded  too;  for,  on 
the  accession  of  King  Edward’s  sister,  “ Sweet 
Sister  Temperance,”  ('ueen  Elizabeth,  the  arrears 
amounted  to  a very  large  sum,  which  she  claimed. 
The  piiymeut  was  ultimately  commuted  by  an 
agreement,  which  fixed  tbe  future  duty  at  Is.  the 
chaldron;  while  such  coals  us  were  sent  over  the 
sea  were  to  be  charged  a duty  of  5s.  per  chaldron. 
King  James  reaped  a rich  harvest  from  this 
arrangement ; but  not  altogether  content  with  it, 
he  superimposed  an  extra  tux  of  3s.  4d.  per 
chaldron  upon  the  coal  intended  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  e.xactly  doubled  the  duty  originally 
levied  upon  coal  sent  to  foreign  parts  by  " our 
late  sovereign  lady  of  famous  memory,  Queene 
Elizabeth.” 

The  Great  Eire  of  London  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  exaction  of  a duty  on  the  coal  con- 
sumed in  the  metropolis.  A large  fund  was 
required  for  the  re-erection  of  so  great  a portion  of 
the  city  as  comprised  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  fitty- 
two  parish  churches, — a difficulf.y  the  Parliament 
met  by  imposing  a tax  of  Is.  per  chaldron  upon  allsea 
coal  brought  to  London.  The  inode.st  sum  raised 
in  this  manner  proved  quite  insufficient;  upon 
which  the  Parliament  increased  the  tax  to  3s.  per 
chaldron, — much,  no  doubt,  to  Evelyn’s  satistiic- 


tion.  Tbe  old  worthy  miist  have  felt  mightily 
content  when  it  was  subsequently  increased  to  8s. 
In  the  present  century,  in  the  war  time,  the  duty 
ran  up  to  9s.  -id.  per  chaldron : in  1830  it  sank 
to  6s. : in  1850  the  greatest  grievance  that  remained 
for  the  Londoners  was  a municipal  charge  of 
Is.  Id.  per  ton. 

So  late  as  the  reign  of  George  HI.,  when  Pitt, 
Fox,  Burke,  Wilkes,  and  Junius,  were  all  preach- 
ing universal  freedom,  serfdom  existed  in  the 
Scotch  colliery  districts  : when  a colliery  changed 
hands,  the  colliers  with  their  wives  and  children 
were  sold  with  the  property  as  part  and  parcel 
thereof.  These  victims  of  legislative  sluggishness 
were  not  emancipated  till  the  year  1775.  And 
still  more  pitiable  victims,  female  colliers,  were 
not  protected  from  underground  drudgery,  by 
legislative  enactment,  till  1810.  These,  with  the 
sad  casualties  resulting  Irom  explosions,  are  the 
dark  spots  on  the  picture. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  superstitious  feeling  of 
tbe  dark  ages  peopled  tbe  mines  with  fairies;  and 
death  from  noxious  vapours  was  attributed  to  tbe 
breath  of  a certain  pale  horse.  The  means  taken 
for  recovering  persons  whose  animation  was  par- 
tially suspended  by  the  phantom’s  fiery  breath 
was  one  we  should  hesitate  to  adopt  at  the  present 
day.  A clod  was  immediately  dug  up  in  a green 
place,  and  the  patient’s  face  inserted  into  the  hole 
left  by  its  removal.  After  lying  with  liis  face 
doumwards  for  a few  minutes  he  was  removed  to 
fresh  earth.  If  no  signs  of  life  appeared  after 
three  or  four  repetitions  of  this  process,  it  was 
concluded  there  was  none  left  in  “the  puir  body.” 

The  names  of  some  of  tbe  most  brilliant  person- 
ages in  history  flash  out  from  the  grim  records  of 
the  coal  trade.  In  1529  we  have  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
in  his  capacity  of  Bishop  of  Durham,  regulating 
the  affairs  of  the  collieries  in  his  palatinate.  Then 
we  come  upon  Cromwell  as  the  partner  in  an  un- 
dertaking to  smelt  iron  with  pit-coal.  Alas,  for 
the  stanch-hearted  pioneer ! it  failed,  and  was 
abandoned  as  an  impracticable  scheme.  Tlien 
court  scenes  in  the  reign  of  the  merry  monarch 
pervade  the  palepnge,  where wereadthat Charles  II. 
settled  on  his  natural  son  Charles,  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Lennox,  the  duty  levied  on  the  trade  of 
the  Tyne,  with  conditions  that,  on  his  demise 
without  heirs,  it  should  be  enjoyed  by  Louise, 
Duebess  of  Portsmouth.  Our  black  diamonds 
have  lent  brilliance  to  many  a Ion  mol.  One  of 
the  lady-wits  of  George  lll.’s  court  remarked, 
during  an  interregnum  between  the  dissolution  of 
one  ministry  and  the  formation  of  another,  when 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
divided  the  chances,  in  public  estimation,  of  being 
prime  minister,  that  his  majesty  appeared  not  to 
have  made  up  his  mind  ns  to  which  coal  he  would 
burn  in  his  cabinet, — whether  it  should  be  Scotch 
coal,  Newcastle  coal,  or  Pitt  coal. 


WORKS  ABROAD. 

An  interesting  bridge  is  in  course  of  construc- 
tion at  Lyons,  formed  of  lockworlc,  to  aflbrd 
conmnniication  between  the  great  island  of  the 
Parc  de  la  Tete-d’or  and  the  remainder  of  the 
park,  and  promises  to  be  a most  eliarming  piece  of 
work.  The  first  arch  on  the  side  next  the  island 
is  just  finished,  and  forms  a vast  grotto  half 
buried  under  tbe  bank  of  the  river  and  half  over- 
hanging. It  is  to  be  accessible  by  three  irregularly- 
shaped  arcades,  one  on  each  side,  approached  by 
footpatlis  on  the  hanks  of  the  river,  and  one  in 
front  through  the  very  abutment.  All  this  is 
built  with  fragments  of  micaceous  schist,  ce- 
mented together  with  Roman  cement,  so  as  to 
constitute  a monolith.  Cavities  and  crevices  have 
been  left  for  the  introduction  of  earth  for 
ivy  and  stonecrops,  ic.  Another  bridge,  partly 
wood  and  partly  rustic  stonework,  will  connect 
the  other  side  of  the  island  with  the  terra  firma 
of  the  pare.  The  interior  of  the  island  is  to  be 
fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  wild  beasts  in 
caverns,  as  in  the  iioologicnl  Gardens  of  Jlar- 
seilles;  so  that  the  most  easy-going  and  stay-at- 
home  citizen  may  contemplate  the  deserts  of 
Africa  or  America  with  the  groups  of  tigers, 
lions,  and  pumas,  and  experience  all  the  emotions 
des  grands  voyages,  w'ithout  fear  of  danger. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  Modena, 
having  been  informed  that  there  existed  some 
pieces  of  music  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  mice-gnawn  and  worm-eaten,  in  the 
Palatinate  Library,  and  that  another  collection 
equally  valuable  was  stored  in  tbe  National 
Palace,  has  ordered  them  to  he  put  together  and 
preserved.  M.  Angelo  Catelani,  master  of  the 
Cathedral  Cliapc-l  and  conservator  of  the  library, 
mnch  experienced  in  bibliography  and  musical 
literature,  has  been  recently  ordered  by  the 
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Government  to  draw  up  a catalogue  of  these 
musical  works,  among  which  are  many  of  the 
famed  Stradella,  many  having  been  never  pub- 
lished. This  catalogue,  accompanied  by  biographic, 
bibliographic,  aud  historic  notes,  is  to  be  published 
to  the  world. 

A great  exhibition,  industrial,  agricultural,  and 
horticultural,  is  to  be  held  the  5th  September 
next,  in  the  town  of  Saint-Dizier  (Haute-Marne), 
the  centre,  and  the  market,  of  the  most  important 
French  metallurgic  districts.  The  departments  of 
the  Seine,  Aube,  Cdte-d’Or,  Yonne,  Haute-Soane, 
Vosges,  and  Haute-Marne,  are  invited  to  contri- 
bute. The  ground  proposed  for  this  meeting  con- 
tains 50,000  square  metres.  It  is  a magnificent 
park,  round  which  the  Marne  winds. 

The  collections  of  the  medal  and  antiquities 
department  of  the  imperial  library,  Paris,  have 
just  been  enriched  by  a bronze  group  of  the 
Gallo-Roman  period.  It  was  found  on  the  Ist 
July,  last,  at  Loisia  near  Saint-Amour  (Jura),  and 
purchased  at  a high  price  by  a distinguished 
connoisseur  — M.  Prosper  Dupre,  whose  collec- 
tion of  Roman  medallions  is  well  known  to  all 
connoisseurs.  This  group,  as  well  remarkable  for 
the  rarity  of  the  subject  as  for  its  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  represents  a half-naked  divinity  with 
a diadem,  seated  sidewise  on  a mare  followed  by 
her  foal;  on  the  base  of  the  monument,  wliich  is 
no  less  than  27  centimetres  (about  lOJ  inches)  in 
height  is  placed  an  “ofTcring-box  ” for  the  faith- , 
ful.  This  divinity  is  Epona,  the  guardian  angel 
of  stables  and  horse-training,  as  M.  Dupre  has 
judiciously  demonstrated  in  a letter  of  the  15th 
ult.,  in  which  he  announces  to  the  conservator  of 
the  cabinet  of  medallions  his  generous  intentions. 

The  new  buildings  of  the  Imperial  Library 
advance  rapidly,  and  are  nearly  terminated.  Tiicse 
constructions  are  only  repetitions  of  the  principal 
dispositions  of  those  portions  previously  raised, 
with  the  exception  of  a sort  of  round  tower. 


THE  WEDGWOOD  MEMORIAL. 

The  committee  have  resolved  upon  a second 
competition  for  the  proposed  institute,  and  in- 
vitations have  been  issued  to  six  of  the  architects 
whose  designs  in  the  recent  competition  were  most 
approved.  Specific  instructions  are  being  pre- 
pared by  a sub-committee,  aided  by  Mr.  Ham- 
mersley,  of  the  Manchester  School  of  Art.  We 
have  been  requested  to  state,  in  reply  to  the  letter 
which  appeared  in  our  columns  (p.  518,  anie),  that 
the  circumstance  of  the  designs.  No,  18,  “ Jus 
svpra  Vim,"  being  placed  second  in  the  report 
of  Messrs.  Robinson  & Hammersley,  was  simply 
owing  to  the  accident  of  its  position  in  the  cata- 
logue. “The  whole  of  the  designs  were  hung  fur 
examination  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  un- 
packed, and  the  four  numbered  2,  18,  It),  and  27, 
were  most  approved.  I'lie  premiums  were  unani- 
mously awarded  to  Nos.  2 and  27.” 


RATING  OF  CANALS. 

Ujjder  a Canal  Act  the  proprietors  were  pro- 
tected against  too  great  an  increase  of  rating,  by 
a provision  that  the  company  should  be  rated  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  lands  and  grounds  lyino- 
near  the  canal  should  be  rated.  Several  valuable 
buildings  were  erected  near  tlie  canal,  and  were 
highly  rated.  The  company  objected  to  be  rated  so 
highly  as  the  nearest  hind  containing  these  lands, 
aud  it  was  held  that  the  rating  of  the  most 
valuable  and  less  valuable  land  should  be  added 
together,  and  the  canal  rated  according  to  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  whole.— iAe  Glamorgan 
Canal  Company, 


WORKS  IN  IRELAND. 

A correspondence  between  the  late  Thomas 
Moore  (the  Irish  poet),  whose  bronzed  effigy  now 
stands  in  College-street,  Dublin,  and  Mr.  George 
Roe,  D.L.  and  alderman,  addressed  in  his  corpo- 
rate capacity,  on  the  scandalous  state  of  the 
University  (T.C.D.)  boundary  wall,  1ms  taken 
place  recently,  and  elicited  from  tlie  latter  that 
the  city  engineer  and  the  college  clerk  of  works 
are  in  consultation  on  the  subject.  It  would 
indeed  seem  to  be  time. 

We  understand  tliat  Mr.  Worral],  C.E.,  is  to  be 
the  new  county  surveyor  for  Derry,  in  the  room 
of  the  late  Mr.  Stewart  Gordon,  C.E. 

Gas  has  been  recently  introduced  into  Ballina 
and  IS  selling  at  8s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  irrespec- 
t^e  of  water-rent.  The  works  were  erected  by 
Messrs.  Donald,  Wilson,  & Co.,  of  Paisley,  chiefly 
on  speculation,  the  town  commissioners  guaran- 
teeing 200?.  per  annum  for  the  public  lights. 


The  Towns’ Improvement  Act  has  been  adopted 
in  Tullamore. 

The  new  R,  C.  churcli  of  St.  Vincent,  in 
Dublin,  Messrs.  Hadfield  & Goldie,  architects, 
oFwlucb  a drawing  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  is  rapidly  making  progress.  The  choir 
and  transepts  are  raised  to  the  base  of  the  cleres- 
tory, the  arcade  being  completed,  and  the  piers 
to  carry  the  central  tower  are  now  being  built. 
The  sacristy  is  roofed.  The  materials  of  which 
this  church  is  built  are  white  limestone  dressings 
and  dark  rubble.  When  entirely  finished  this  will 
be  probably  the  largest  R.  C.  church  in  Dublin. 

A new  convent  has  just  been  built  at 
Omagh  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Hadfield  & 
Goldie,  for  the  religious  community  some  time 
settled  there.  The  building,  designed  in  a simple 
manner,  contains  numerous  rooms,  and  is  pleasantly 
situated  near  the  station  of  the  Londonderry  and 
Enniskillen  Railway.  The  contractor  is  Mr. 
Wallis  Dorlin,  of  Dublin,  and  the  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  about  2,500?.  It  is  to  be  opened 
on  the  13th  of  September. 

The  convent  at  Letterkenny,  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  is  being  considerably  enlarged  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Hadfield  & Goldie.  The  new 
apartments  consist  of  chapel,  school-rooms,  and 
dormitory.  A square  tower  terminates  thefjKjade, 
which  is  extremely  simple,  and  constructed  of 
stone  of  the  locality. 


BELFAST,  IRELAND. 

There  U a considerable  amount  of  activity  in 
the  building  trades  here.  The  only  thing  which 
appears  to  limit  its  further  increase  is  the  price  to 
which  bricks  have  lately  risen.  Several  new  com- 
panies have  commeuced  their  manufacture  by 
machinery  \ but  the  season  has  not  been  propitious, 
and  bricks  cost  now  double,  or  nearly  so,  wliat 
their  price  has  been.  At  le.ast  99  per  cent,  of  all 
the  buildings  erected  here  are  chiefly  built  of 
brick;  and  until  very  lately  the  whole  were  made 
by  band,  with  only  one  exception,  viz.  at  Raven- 
hill,  where  the  proprietor,  after  repeated  failures, 
at  last  succeeded  in  making  perforated  bricks,  of 
an  excellent  quality,  by  machinery.  But,  as  be  bad 
a monopoly  of  the  trade,  bis  prices  were  high, 
which  has  induced  others  to  erect  machinery, 
which  it  may  be  hoped  will  shortly  reduce  the 
price  to  what  would  give  a moderate  profit  to  the 
manufacturer.  One  brickmakcr  has  engaged  to 
supply  1,800,000  brick.s  to  the  contractor  for  the 
erection  of  the  Ulster  Hall,  a building  intended  to 
be  devoted  to  musical  purposes,  the  erection  of 
which  has  been  commenced.  Two  Presbyterian 
eburches  are  also  being  built,  and  two  others 
having  large  additions  made  to  them  j and  since 
January  lust  200  new  houses  have  been  occupied 
for  the  first  time.  Turkish  baths  are  being  erected 
in  Donegal- street;  and,  a few  days  ago,  at  about 
8 a.m.,  the  cornice  in  front  fell,  carrying  the 
scaftblding  w’ith  it  to  the  ground,  destroying  part 
of  tlie  hoarding  along  the  footpath.  Fortunately, 
the  workmen  were  absent  at  the  time,  or  they 
could  not  have  escaped  unhurt;  and  no  person 
was  injured  on  tlie  street.  The  cause  assigned  is 
that  the  cornice  projected  too  far  for  the  quality 
of  the  materials  employed.  The  roof  was  slated 
at  the  time. 

The  basement  story  of  an  extensive  warehouse 
for  Messrs.  Dunville  A Co.  has  been  partly  com- 
pleted opposite  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral. 
Tlie  town  beiug  chiefiy  seated  on  ground  re- 
claimed from  the  sea,  piling  is  the  only  method 
which  has  been  found  sufficient  to  secure  the 
structure  from  settlements  in  any  building  beyond 
a small  two-story  dwelling.  In  this  case,  however, 
as  a basement  story  was  to  be  provided,  the  foun- 
dations have  been  carried  down  eight  or  ten  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  street,  and  will,  we  think, 
be  at  least  half  that  distance  below  the  level  of 
ordinary  high  water,  ami  are  about  six  feet 
broad.  The  fir.st-floor  will  be  fire-proof,  and 
formed  of  brick  arches  resting  on  metal  girders 
and  columns.  The  latterrest  on  blocks  of  granite 
bedded  on  masonry,  formed  of  slabs  of  sandstone 
five  or  six  feet  square.  Tlic  girders  are  about 
18  feet  in  length,  and  weigh  from  17  to  18  cwt. 
each.  Tlie  building  is  about  100  feet  long  by 
80  feet  wide,  and  will  be  two  stories  in  height 
besides  the  basement. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  church  lias  also  been 
contracted  for,  to  be  erected  on  the  Falls-road, 
near  tlie  model  schools  The  style  is  to  be  Deco- 
rated Gothic,  with  nave,  aisles,  porch,  and  two 
towers.  The  amount  of  contract  is  nearly 
11,000?. 

Strenuous  eflbrts  arc  being  made  to  revive  the 
project  of  raihvay  communication  between  Down- 
patrick and  Newry,  where  no  conveyance  ever  has 
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been  save  an  outside  jaunting  car  to  carry  the 
mail,  which  ran  as  often  without  as  with  passen- 
gers. A company  tried  to  get  an  Act  for  this  line, 
with  others,  in  1845,  but  were  defeated  by  other 
railway  companies  opposing. 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 

The  side  walls  of  the  great  reservoir  at  the 
Central  Park,  New  York,  have  been  built  up  to 
the  required  height. 

A new  art  gallery,  200  feet  by  35  feet,  is  being 
erected  on  Broadway,  near  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
New  York.  A collection  of  paintings  from  Dussel- 
dorf  and  elsewhere  will  be  placed  in  it. 

A new  free  public  library  is  building  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  with  front  towards  Elm-street  of  60  feet 
and  75  feet  in  depth.  Externally  it  will  present 
an  elevation  with  a portico,  and  surmounted  by  a 
French  roof,  and  be  two  stories  in  height,  except 
at  south-east  corner  which  will  only  be  one. 

The  import  of  Canadian  timber  this  season  to 
the  United  Kingdom  considerably  exceeds  that  of 
former  years. 

It  costs  523,355  dollars  weekly  to  clean  the 
streets  of  New  York. 

The  buildings  at  Washington  are  said  now 
to  be  noble;  that  of  the  “Capitol  Extension” 
nearly  completed,  the  “ Patent  Office,”  with  pure 
white  marble  fronts,  and  the  “Treasury  building,” 
almost  finished,  and  having  a grand  colonnade  of 
thirty  marble  monoliths,  being  especially  so. 

A macliine  that  makes  400  barrels  a day  from 
logs  has  been  invented,  and  is  at  work  at  Meuasba. 
It  is  called  the  Livermore  patent. 

On  the  Fox-river  Canal  upwards  of  a million  of 
dollars  have  been  already  expended  in  improve- 
ment. 


MR.  SPURGEON’S  METROPOLITAN 
TABERNACLE. 

On  Tuesday  last  a meeting  of  the  friends  of  the 
Rev.  C.  II.  Spurgeon  was  held  in  the  new  “Taber- 
nacle,” which  is  being  erected  for  him  opposite  the 
Elephant  and  Castle,  for  the  purpose  of  oll'ering  up 
thanksgiving  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking, 
aud  making  an  attempt  to  raise  the  remainder  of 
the  required  funds  so  as  to  open  the  place  free 
from  debt.  From  a report  read  it  appeared  that 
the  contributions  were  22,196?.  19s.,  of  which  the 
following  sums  had  been  expended  Paid  on  the 
contract,  10,000?. ; for  the  purchase  of  land,  5,100?.; 
extra  building  expenses,  77?.  138. ; contract  for 
foundation,  51G?.  10s. : law  expenses,  architect, 
clerk  of  the  works,  and  various  other  expenses, 
with  4,880?.  cash  in  hand,  brought  the  total  up  to 
the  other  side.  5,000?.  more  were  required  to 
complete  the  contract,  and  about  2,000?.  more  for 
extras,  leaving  a total  of  about  8,000?.  still  re- 
quired. We  gave  an  engraving  of  the  design  as 
originally  selected;  but  it  would  seem,  irom  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  on  tl>e  present 
occasion,  that  the  turrets  proposed  will  not  be 
erected.  Mr.  Pocock  is  the  architect;  Mr.  Higgs, 
the  builder.  We  shall  hereafter  give  an  account 
of  the  structure. 


THE  SANITARY  STATE  OP  ST.  JAMES'S, 
WESTMINSTER. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  Dr.  Lankestcr, 
the  medical  officer  of  health  to  the  vestry 
of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  has  been  printed. 
It  is  accompanied  by  appendices  showing  the  state 
of  the  stables  and  cowhouses  in  the  pariah,  the 
houses  (Iraiued,  &c.  Dr.  Lankester,  in  his  report, 
says, — “ There  are  393  stables  in  this  parish,  in 
which  are  kept  1,057  horses.  With  many  of  these 
stables  coach-houses  are  connected,  and,  above 
tliese,  rooms  arc  frequently  set  apart  as 
dwelling-places.  The  number  of  persons  residing 
in  these  rooms  is  901,  or  about  a fortieth 
]>art  of  the  whole  population  of  the  parish. 
Of  the  stable-yards,  9 were  defectively  paved;  5 
had  imperfect  drainage ; 7 were  in  a dirty  con- 
dition. Of  the  stables  themselves,  41  were  defec- 
tively paved;  38  had  bad  drains;  and  4-1  had  no 
drains  at  all:  7l  stables  were  in  a filthy  condition, 
requiriug  cleaning  and  whitewashing;  whilst  238 
(considerably  above  hiiU),  were  imperfectly  venti- 
lated. Of  the  human  dwellings  above  the  stables, 
30  were  badly  ventilated  : in  33,  the  effluvium 
from  the  stables  was  complained  of.  By  reference 
to  the  Sanitary  Inspector’s  report,  it  will  be  seen 
that  altogether  268  nuisances  were  complained  of, 
and  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  208  liad  been* 
removed  or  abated.  This  investigation  has  led  to 
a great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
stables,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a beneficial 
effect  not  only  on  the  health  of  the  human  in- 
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habitants  connected  'with  them,  but  also  on  the 
health  of  the  animals  to  which  they  are  devoted.” 
While  speaking  of  the  parks,  and  the  recreation 
of  the  working  classes,  the  medical  officer  remarks, 
— “There  are  no  games  allowed,  and  no  means  of 
refreshment  of  any  kind  exist.  A walk  in  one  of 
our  parks  is,  after  all,  a dull  monotonous  aflair  for 
a working  man,  and  no  wonder  that  so  few  are 
found  there.  Certain  portions  of  the  park  should 
be  railed  olT,  so  as  to  allow  of  cricket  and  other 
games, — and  in  these  games  we  should  find  at 
once  the  means  of  attraction  and  relaxation.  In 
most  of  the  parks  of  continental  cities  the  sale  of 
refreshments  is  allowed;  and  if  this  was  done  in 
our  own  parks,  confining  the  refreshments  to  tea, 
coffee,  and  nnfermented  beverages,  with  bread 
and  fruit,  I am  sure  it  would  be  the  means  of 
drawing  many  from  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of 
tlie  billiard-room  and  ale-house.  Our  English 
notion  of  the  use  of  a park  is  too  limited.” 


MEl'HODTST  NEW  CONNECTION  CHAPEL, 
LEICESTER,  COMPETITION. 

The  successful  competitor,  in  a limited  com- 
petition, for  the  above  chapel,  to  be  erected  in 
Leicester,  is  Mr.  William  Hill,  architect,  Leeds. 
The  works  will  he  immediately  proceeded  with 
under  liis  superintendence. 


HEREFORD  CLOCK  TOWER  COMPETITION. 

Ox  the  loth,  in  pursuance  of  circular,  the  sub- 
scribers of  5/.  and  upwards  to  the  Hereford  mar- 
ket improvements  and  clock  tower  assembled  in 
the  music-room  of  the  Shire-hall,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a selection  of  designs  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Town  Council.  There  was  a large  attend- 
ance. After  various  statements  and  propositions, 
Mr.  Anthony  read  a proposition  as  follows : — 
“That  this  meeting  proceed  to  recommend  to  the 
Town  Council  three  designs  for  a clock  tow'er  and 
three  for  a clock  turret  entrance;  but  that  they 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Council  should  not  proceed 
with  the  erection  of  a cluck  until  afeer  the  old 
Town-hiill  has  been  removed.” 

This  met  the  views  of  all  parties,  and,  the  other 
propositions  being  withdrawn,  it  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  make  a selec- 
tion, and  handed  in  their  voting  papers  to  the 
mayor.  The  result  was  as  follows : — 

CJoch  ToKcr. 

No.  39  (“Tempus  Fugit”)  22  votes. 

„ 50  (“I  make  aim  for  the  mark”  20  „ 

„ 41  (“  Push  Forward”)  11  „ 

Market  Entrance  and  Clock  Turret. 

No.  39  (“Tempus  Fugit”)  29  votes. 

„ 56  (“Incognito”)  5 ,, 

„ 51  (“  Belvedere”)  3 „ 

Mr.  Anthony,  on  looking  at  the  voting  papers, 
observed  to  the  Mayor  that  he  was  surprised  to 
find  that  many  hud  voted  for  only  one  design, 
whereas  he  understood  they  were  to  vote  for 
three ; therefore  the  numbers  were  not  a fair 
criterion  of  the  judgment  of  the  meeting. 

The  Mayor. — Well,  it  cannot  be  remedied  now. 

Mr.  Anthony. — No;  hut  1 and  several  others 
voted  for  39  as  well  as  50,  athough  we  regard  50 
as  greatly  superior  to  39  : now,  had  we  voted  for 
50  only,  50  would  have  had  a considei’able  majo- 
rity. 

More  recently  the  town  council  have  selected 
for  the  clock-tower  No.  50,  “ I make  aim  for  the 
mark,”  and  for  the  entrance,  39,  “ Tempus  Fugit.” 


MANUFACTURE  OF  ORNAMENTAL  TILES. 

The  expense  of  encaustic  tiles  stands  in  the 
way  of  thch-  use  to  any  great  extent,  and  we 
would  gladly  see  it  lessened.  Messrs.  T.  & R. 
Boote,  of  Burslem,  claim  to  be  able,  by  means  of 
their  patent  process,  to  supply  patterns  intermixed 
with  iiilayed  tiles  “at  the  same  price  which  is 
now  charged  for  plain  tiles,  viz.,  6s.  per  yard;” 
and  that  they  are  able,  under  their  patent,  to 
inlay  or  irabtd  the  ornament  any  depth  required 
into  the  body  of  the  tiles,  which  precludes  the 
possibility  of  the  ornament  wearing  oif,  as  is  often 
seen  to  he  the  case  with  pavements  not  manufac- 
tured under  this  process. 

That  part  of  the  mould  which  is  to  correspond 
with  the  ground-work  of  the  article  to  be  manu- 
factured is  made  to  rise  by  springs  or  other  means 
above  the  level  of  the  mould  to  a distance  equal 
to  the  depth  which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  give 
to  the  ornaments.  Suitable  coloured  clay  is  placed 
in  the  sunk  or  hollow  parts  of  moulds  thus 
formed,  and  the  clay  which  is  to  form  the  body 


or  ground  of  the  article  is  put  in,  covering  the 
interior  of  the  mould.  The  whole  is  then  subjected 
to  the  usual  pressure,  which  gradually  forces  the 
clay  last  put  in  down  into  the  various  parts  of  the 
mould;  and,  as  the  springs  yield  to  the  pressure, 
the  body  or  ground  clay  is  forced  closely  upon 
and  around  the  coloured  clay,  which  is  thus  im- 
bedded in  the  ground  of  the  article  to  the  same 
depth  as  that  to  which  the  parts  of  the  mould 
were  raised.  The  article  is  then  withdrawn  from 
the  mould,  and  presents  one  smooth  surface.  Or, 
instead  of  the  arrangement  just  described,  the 
parts  of  the  mould  corresponding  to  the  ornaments 
may  be  raised,  aud  the  ground  part  filled  in  if 
preferred. 

In  some  simple  specimens  which  have  been 
forwarded  to  us,  the  patterns  exhibit  great 
sharpness  of  outline,  and  the  material  appears 
to  be  good  in  texture. 


METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

WATEE  SPEINGS  AT  GEATS. 

A pamphlet  titled  “The  AVuter  Springs  of 
Grays,— their  capability  of  affording  a supply 
of  pure  water  to  the  metropolis,” — by  Mr. 
Meeson,  of  George-yard,  Lombard-street,  one  of. 
the  proprietors  of  chalk  quarries  at  Grays,  is  in  ' 
circulation,  with  the  view  of  pointing  attention 
to  certain  springs  of  good  chalk  water  which  issue 
from  these  quarries,  and  require  to  he  constantly 
pumped  away  by  engines,  to  the  extent  of  about 
2,000,000  gallons  a day.  Thiswater,  it  is  suggested, 
would  form  a desirable  supplyin  the  east  of  the  me- 
tropolitan district,  as  at  Grays,  Purfleet,  Rainham, 
Dagenham,  Lilford,  Barking,  East  Ham,  Romford, 
and  Brentwood.  It  is  proposed  that  a company 
should  he  formed  to  carry  out  the  project;  and, 
from  estimates  given  by  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos, 
it  appears  that  a far  larger  quantity  than  two 
millions  of  gallons  a d.iy  is  fully  calculated  on. 
Mr.  Meeson’s  statements  are  also  corroborated  by 
reports  of  Messrs.  Prestwicb,  F.R.S.,  and  Dugald 
Campbell,  F.C.S.  Mr.  Edw.  Amos  estimates  that 
a supply  of  2,000,000  gallons  per  12  liours  might 
be  ensured  upon  a capital  of  220.000?.  being  ex- 
pended in  machinery  and  erections ; 4,000,000 
gallons  per  12  hours  for  268,000?. ; and  6,000,000 
gallons  per  12  hours  for  475,000?.  He  anticipates 
a profit  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  MR.  ROBERT  HUNT. 

MIITEEAX  STATISTICS. 

Recently,  at  the  Mining  Record  Office,  Geolo- 
gical Museum,  Jermyn-street,  a silver  tea  and 
coffee  service,  of  the  value  of  2C0  guineas,  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  by  gentlemen  in- 
terested in  the  mineral  industries  of  the  kingdom. 
It  consists  of  a silver  tea-kettle,  lamp,  and  stand, 
tea  and  coffee-pots  to  match,  cream-ewer,  sugar- 
basin,  and  hot-milk  jug,  en  suite,  the  whole  very 
elaborately  engraved  aud  ornamented,  and  bearing 
the  cipher  of  the  recipient.  A handsome  silver 
oval  salver,  weighing  200  ounces,  accompanied 
the  service,  and  upon  it  was  engraved  the  following 
inscription : — 

" Presented  by  the  subscribers,  who  are  interested  in  the 
Mineral  Industries  of  this  Empire,  together 
with  a tea  service  and  a purse  of 
sovereiens,  to 

Rodert  Hun’t,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S..  F.S.S.,  &C., 
Keeper  of  Mining  Records, 

To  record  their  sense  of  the  energy  and  ability  which  he 
has  shown  in  originathie  and  carrying  out  the 
publication  of  the  Mineral  Statistics  of 
tlic  United  Kingdom,  and  their 
admiration  of  his  public 
character  and  private 
worth. 

A57  sine  magno  rita  lafiore  dedit  morialitiis, 

July,  IflGo.” 

A purse  of  200  guineas  also  accompanied  the 
testimonial. 

Mr.  Josiah  Berry  presented  It,  with  some 
eulogistic  observations. 

In  the  course  of  his  reply,  Mr.  Hunt  said, — 
When  I commenced  the  work  of  collecting  the 
Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
1848,  the  whole  question  was  of  so  uncertain  a 
nature,  that  I then  had  little  hope  of  advancing 
it  to  that  condition  which  has  elicited  this  sub- 
stantial approval  of  my  labours.  I commenced 
ray  work  with  some  compilations  showing  the 
state  of  tin  and  copper  mining  in  Cornwall.  It 
was  then  extended  to  the  lead  mines  of  the  king- 
dom,  at  the  suggestion,  aud  by  the  aid  of  Mr. 
.lohn  Taylor,  and  eventually  enlarged  by  the  re- 
commendation of  a Government  commission,  con- 
sisting of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  to  embrace  the  coal  mines  and  the  iron 
manufacture  of  these  important  islands,  I am 
hound  to  acknowledge  the  great  assistance  which 
I have  received  from  all  parties  who  are  especially 


interested  in  our  mineral  industries.  But  for  this 
it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
have  published  annually,  as  I have  now  for  some 
years  been  enabled  to  do,  a volume  embracing  re- 
turns of  all  the  metalliferous  minerals  and  coal 
raised  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  inquiry 
has  extended  itself  to  the  earthy  minerals;  and 
within  a few  weeks  I shall  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  a volume  of  returns,  obtained  by  the 
Mining  Record  Office,  of  the  production  of  clay, 
the  manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  &c.,  and  of  our 
building  and  ornamental  stones.  I have  thus 
sought  to  render  the  Mining  Record  Office,  estab- 
lished upon  the  recommendation  of  the  British 
Association,  as  useful  as  possible  to  the  public.  I 
can  point  with  satisfaction  to  the  collection  of  re- 
cords obtained  ami  preserved,  showing  the  extent 
of  our  sxibterranean  explorations  in  many  of  our 
most  important  mining  districts. 


GLASGOW  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science  will  hold  its  fourth  annual  meeting 
in  Glasgow,  on  Monday,  the  24th  September, 
and  five  following  days.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Brougham  is  president ; the  Lord  Provost  of 
Glasgow,  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  and  the  A'ery  Rev. 
Principal  Barclay  are  vice-presidents.  The  presi- 
dents of  department  are,  the  Lord  Advocate,  Sir 
James  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  the  Hon.  Arthur 
ivinnaird,  M.P.,  the  Viscount  Ebrington,  and  Sir 
James  Emerson  Tennent ; the  general  secretary  is 
Mr.  George  W.  Hastings;  and  the  local  secretaries 
are  Messrs.  AV.  G.  Blackie,  Alexander  B.  M'Grigor, 
and  J.  AYyllie  Guild. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  Association 
is  established  to  aid  the  development  of  sochl 
science,  and  to  guide  the  public  mind  to  the  best 
practical  means  of  promoting  the  amendment  of 
the  law,  the  advancement  of  education,  the  pre- 
vention and  repression  of  crime,  the  reformation 
of  criminals,  the  adoption  of  sanitary  regulations, 
and  the  diffusion  of  sound  principles  on  all  ques- 
tions of  social  economy. 

The  proposed  meeting  is  beginning  to  have  a 
good  effecc  in  Glasgow.  In  almost  every  street 
which  had  hitherto  been  obstructed  in  some  way 
or  other,  either  by  a barricade  in  front  of  some 
new  building,  or  embankments  of  sand  and  stones 
consequent  on  alterations  in  draining  or  piping, 
operations  are  carried  on  with  an  increased  energy. 
In  Albion-street  the  entrance  to  the  city-hall  was 
some  time  ago  rendered  more  convenient  to  the 
public  by  the  demolition  of  several  old  houses ; 
and  more  recently  a considerable  improvement  has 
been  made  in  Argyle-street  by  taking  away  the 
old-fashioned  stairs  from  the  front  of  the  Buck’s 
Head  hotel.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
the  meeting  will  be  one  of  great  interest. 


MEMORIALS  AND  STATUES. 

The  memorial  arch  to  the  Royal  Engineers 
at  Brompton  barracks  is  now  completed,  ex- 
cepting some  of  the  ornamental  work.  The 
spandrils  and  other  portions  of  the  arch  are 
carved,  some  of  the  designs  being  copied  from 
works  of  art  met  with  in  the  Crimea.  The 
entire  work  has  been  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Mansfield  and  Sons,  Gray’s-inn-road,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Digby  AA'^yatt ; and  the  carving  and 
ornamentations  are  by  Mr.  Farmer,  of  Westmin- 
ster, assisted  by  some  French  artists.  The  iron 
work  has  been  cast  at  tlie  foundry  of  Messrs. 
Potter,  South  Molton-street,  Oxlbrd-street,  the 
Government  giving  the  captured  Russian  guns  for 

that  purpose. The  statue  of  Mr. Frank Crossley, 

M.P.,  in  the  People’s  Park,  Halifax,  provided  by 
him,  at  great  cost,  to  the  local  public,  has  just 
been  inaugurated.  The  statue  represents  Mr. 
Crossley  sitting  on  a chair  or  couch,  holding  in 
bis  hand  the  deed  of  gift  of  the  park.  The  pedes- 
tal, which  is  3 ft.  6 in.  high,  weighs  34  cwt.,  and 
is  of  Sicilian  marble;  whilst  the  figure,  which  is 
of  pure  Carrara  marble,  is  6 ft.  G in.  high,  and 
weighs  56  cwt.  Its  cost  has  been  about  1,100?. 
The  artist  was  Mr.  Joseph  Durham,  of  London. 

General  Jourdan’s  statue  has  been  placed  on 

the  Petit  Place  du  Louvre,  opposite  the  Pont  des 
Arts,  at  Paris.  It  is  from  the  chisel  of  M.  Elias 
Robert,  the  sculptor  of  the  frontispiece  of  the 
Palais  de  Tlndustrie.  The  statue  is  of  bronze, 
and  is  four  metres  in  height.  The  general  wears 
the  uniform  of  the  first  Republic,  the  mantle 
being  thrown  over  his  left  shoulder.  The  statue 

is  destined  for  the  town  of  Bourges. The  Prince 

Regent  of  Prussia  has  allotted  a sura  of  10,000 
crowns  for  the  erection  of  a monument  to  Goethe, 
which  is  to  be  similar  to  that  now  being  raised  to 
Schiller. 
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DRINKISG-FOUNTAIN  IN  THU  GREEN  PARK,  LONDON. 

aiR,  SYDNEY  SMIEKE,  K..4.  AKCUITECT. 


DillNKING-FOUNTAlN  IN  THE 
GREEN  PARK. 

The  nmiiible  donors  of  drinking-fountains 
tlirougbout  the  kingdom  have  been  so  loud  in  their 
self-announcement  that  it  is  quite  agreeable  to 
hear  of  one  erected  by  a lady  who  specially 
stipulates  that  her  name  tliall  not  be  made  public. 

The  fountain  in  question  is  that  which  has  been 
erected  in  the  Green-park,  and  is  visible  from 
Piccadilly.  Annexed  is  a view  of  it.  As  we  have 
already  mentioned,  it  was  designed  by  Mr.  Syduay 
Smirke,  K.A.,  and  is  executed  in  Roche  Abbey 
stone,  by  Messrs.  Edwardes,  of  Newman-street. 

It  is  a triple  fountain,  compri.sing  three  basins 
and  three  sep'irate  jets.  The  water  is  laid  on  by 
the  OfR(re  of  Works,  the  filtering  apparatus  being 
under  the  pavement  of  Piccadilly. 


ART-UNION  OF  LONDON  COMPETITION. 

The  Council  of  the  Art  Union  have  not  consi- 
dered that  the  statuettes  sent  in  would  justify  the 
award  ot  the  prizes  oficred.  They  have,  however, 
adjudged  the  premium  of  30  guineas  to  the  group 
(several  figures),  “Alfred  in  the  Camp  of  the 
Danes.”  The  artist  was  found  to  be  “ Mr.  Thomas 
Duckett,  at  Mr.  Thornycroft’s.” 

The  premium  of  100  guineas  offered  for  the 
best  sot  of  drawings  in  illustration  of  “ The  Idylls 
of  the  King”  has  been  awarded  to  No.  18,  marked 
“ Constancy,”  subj«*ct  to  a satisfactory  reply  from 
the  author,  (who  is  understood  to  be  a foreigner,)  to 
certain  inquiries. 

No-c.  22,  21-,  and  25,  were  other  favourites. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  artists  will  now  send  their 
names  to  bo  iiflLved  to  the  designs,  which  will  be 
open  free  to  the  public  all  next  week. 


FIRE!  FIRE! 

An'OTUf.ii  fire,  of  wonderful  fierceness,  has 
threatened  the  famous  old  chinch  of  St.  Saviour’s, 
in  the  Burougb.  Within  the  memory  of  those 
living,  the  extent  and  number  of  fires  which  have 
taken  place  within  little  more  than  a stone- 
throw  of  this  ancient  building  are  surprising.  One 
of  these  destroyed  the  nave,  and  the  place  has 
been  so  beset  by  fires,  that  it  seems  almost  as  if 
by  a miracle  that  the  remainder  of  the  fabric  has 
been  saved. 

On  the  last  occasion  the  West  Kent  Wharf,  a 
building  which  extended  in  one  direction  160  feet, 
in  another  80  feet,  and  a range  of  older  buildings 
running  along  the  river  to  the  extent  of  100  feet, 
were  burnt. 

Once  set  on  fire — it  is  said,  by  the  accidental 
lighting  of  some  rags — in  a short  time,  in  spite  of 
the  most  vigorous  exertions  of  the  firemen,  the 
fire  obtained  such  strength  that  the  whole  of  the 
City  was  lighted  up  In  vain  the  steam  and  other 
fire-engines  threw  vast  quantities  of  water  : the 
fire  raged  and  roared  in  a manner  which  will  not 
readily  he  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it 


and  in  a few  houi's  property  of  the  value  of  pro- 
bably not  loss  thau  200.000Z.  was  destroyed. 

Shortly  after  this  calamity,  another  fire,  also 
very  destructive  in  its  efiects,  took  place  in  the 
Phmnix  Mills,  when  a large  stock  of  manufactured 
food,  ready  for  exportation  to  the  troops  in 
China,  was  burnt. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  fires  in  the  metro- 
polis j the  completeness,  when  the  fire  has  once 
obtained  any  footing,  of  the  destruction;  the 
value  of  the  goods  and  property  annually  con- 
sumed, give  these  disasters  great  importance,  and 
show  that  measures  more  adequate  thau  those 
which  have  hitherto  been  taken  should  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  rendering  safer  the 
nutioTiiil  wealth,  l^uch  bnniiiigs  arc  a loss  not 
only  to  individuals,  but  to  the  whole  community'. 

Notwitbstanding  the  numerous  warnings,  mo- 
dern buildings  are  put  up  little  if  in  any  way 
dillereut  from  those  which  have  been  burnt.  Of 
late,  by  means  of  party-walls  and  the  exertions 
of  the  firemen,  fires  are  mainly  kept  within 
the  extent  of  particular  premises.  In  the  case  of 
warehouses,  such  is  the  nature  of  their  construc- 
tion, and  so  great  is  the  size  of  the  area  which  is 
undivided  by  walls,  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
wlien  a fire  has  established  itself,  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  premises. 

ill  the  arrangement  of  warehouses,  A'c.,  the 
area  within  the  outer  walls  were  properly  sub- 
divided by  other  walls,  of  sufficient  strength  to 
stop  the  progress  of  fire,  and  the  area  was  of  such 
a size  that  only  a moderate  amount  of  flame  could 
be  produced,  the  firemen  would  be  able  to  operate 
with  more  certain  eflect.  The  requirements  of 
the  Building  Act,  with  this  end  in  view,  have  been 
set  aside  by  the  decisions  of  magistrates. 

At  Messrs.  Maudshiy  & Field’s  works,  ns  wc 
have  before  noticed,  the  place  is  divided  by  walls, 
ami  the  doors  are  of  thick  metal ; besides,  there  is 
a regularly  organized  band  of  firemen,  composed 
of  tlic  workmen  who  live  near:  pipes  of  large 
diameter  are  also  carried  throughout,  from  which, 
at  a moment’s  notice,  a great  quantity  of  water 
can  be  poured  on  any  part.  At  the  General  Post 
Office  the  waterpipes  are  laid  in  all  quarters  : be- 
sides, there  are  in  all  the  passages  buckets  and 
other  means  of  quenching  fire  provided.  There 
is  also  a regular  attendance  of  firemen  in  the 
building. 

At  the  Earl  of  Salisbury’s,  Hatfield  House, 
since  a fire  which  took  place  there  a few  years  ago, 
water-tanks  of  large  size  have  been  placed  on  the 
roof^  and  such  other  arrangements  made,  that  this 
stately  abode  is  now  couiparatively  safe.  If 
proper  provision  were  made  in  the  first  instance 
in  warehouses  and  manufactories,  a great  annual 
i-aving  would  be  the  consequence.  They  should 
be  built  with  little  that  could  burn.  If  the  cost 
were  more,  it  would  be  a saving  in  the  long  run. 
We  cannot  but  look  with  dread  to  several  places 
in  the  metropolis  in  which  are  articles  of  priceless 
value;  and  it  would  be  well  to  make  a careful 
inquiry  if  the  best  arrangements  which  experience 


could  point  out  have  been  made  to  prevent  loss.  ly 
The  probates  of  wills,  the  loss  of  which  would  I 

cause  endless  litigation  and  confusion,  are  at  any  a 

moment  in  danger  from  fire.  To  what  extent  are  ;h 

the  King’s  Library  and  some  other  parts  of  the  P 

British  Museum  safe  ? Underneath  St.  Paul’s  f 
Cathedral  there  is  a large  collection  of  seats  and  | 
other  woodwork ; and  if,  by  any  accident  with  r 
the  gas  or  warming  apparatus,  it  were  to  take  fire,  jj 
a great  flame  would  be  the  result.  Probably,  bow-  g 
ever,  the  vaulting  would  prevent  it  from  spreading  I 

to  other  parts.  ^ 

Gas-lighting  has  been  introduced  into  Westrain-  I 
ster  Abbey.  The  pipes  are  carried  amongst  the  ? 
cawed  stalls  and  woodwork.  Are  the  arrangements  ['f 
now  made,  to  quench  a sudden  fire  in  this  invalu-  ■ 
able  relic  of  times  gone  by,  sufficient  and  satis-  I 
factory  ? || 

There  are  many  other  places  which  might  he 
mentioned.  In  some  of  the  larger  town  houses  i' 
there  are  rare  and  invaluable  works  of  art.  In  *! 
these  buildings  fires  are  liable  to  happen,  which,  ,! 

before  the  arrival  of  the  brigade  engines,  might  y 

, cause  serious  damage.  The  most  careful  arrange-  ■] 
ments  should  be  made  to  prevent  such  a possibility. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  subject  will  meet  3 
with  the  attention  which  its  great  importance  de- 
mands. In  considering  the  question,  the  intro-  •< 
duction  of  large  quantities  of  iiillammable  materials  l 

into  great  cities  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  n 
some  warehouses,  even  in  the  docks,  saltpetre  is  a. 
stored  with  materials  likely  to  produce  spontaneous  k 
combustion.  Rags  and  greasy  matters  are  not  far  Iji 
from  each  other ; and  naphtha,  spirit  of  turpen-  -i 
tine,  and  other  dangerous  compounds  arc  brought  5. 
ad  libitum  into  the  midst  of  populous  neighbour-  ►- 
hoods.  ■ 

The  cause  of  all  fires  in  large  towns  should  he  f. 
fully  inquired  into,  with  the  view  of  preventing  ;; 
the  waste  which  is  caused  by  the  frequent  con-  -i 
flagrations  which  now  disgrace  and  damage  us. 


MESSRS.  WRIGHT’S  BANK,  NOTTINGHAM.  ,i 
Orn  engraving  illustrates  the*  hanking-house,  (i 
which  has  been  erected  for  Messrs.  J.  0.  & J.  .1 
Wright,  in  Carlton-street,  Nottingham,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Edwards,  of  k 
London,  architect.  'Ihe  front,  irmnediately  in  (i 
connection  with  the  banking-room,  is  entirely  of  k 
stone,  comprising  one  large  window  divided  by 
stone  colnmus,  whose  proportions  and  mouldings  j: 
throughout,  with  the  entuhlature,  arc  of  the  li 
Corinthiim  order,  excepting  that  natural  foliage  it; 
is  given  for  the  caps  and  moukllng.'j,  in  lieu  of  that  1: 
commonly  used.  These  colunnia  stand  upon  pedes-  If 
tuls,  forming  the  base  of  this  front,  with  moulded  k 
caps  and  bases  having  large  groups  of  natural  foliage  1; 
carved  in  each  panel.  The  entablature  is  adorned  I? 
with  the  leaves  of  trees  and  flowers.  The  entrance  w 
to  the  banking-room  is  in  the  centre  of  this  front,  | j 
having  two  largo  double  lights  on  either  side, 
with  smaller  columns  of  serpentine  marble  with  p 
stone  carved  caps  and  bases  of  natural  foliage  sup-  H 
port  ing  a circular  head,  the  crest  of  the  firm  being  b 
carved  on  and  forming  tlie  key-stone,  above  which  p 
is  a moulded  cornice.  The  glazed  windows  have 
mnllions  formed  by  twisted  columns  with  floriated  k 
caps  and  bases,  all  of  iron.  I'hc  other  portions  of  k 
the  facade  of  this  building,  comprising  the  [ii 
manager’s-roora,  &c.,  arc  faced  with  Portland  b 
cement ; the  ground- floor  windows  having  columns  h 
circular  on  plan  at  top,  and  octiigonal  at  bottom,  [< 
whose  caps  and  bases  are  al-so  foliated,  and  which  u 
rest  upon  a moulded  string.  In  tlie  circular  heads,  \i 
and  also  the  strings,  encaustic  tiles  aie  introduced,  |j 
and  the  whole  is  crowned  with  a moulded  and  ft 
foliated  cornice,  supported  by  double-moulded  Ei 
cantilevers.  The  walls  of  the  inter. or  of  the  bank 
are  of  rough  stucco,  having  a dado  with  moulded  It 
capping,  neck,  and  base,  of  polished  marble  cement.  I! 
The  irnamental  architraves  to  tlic  doors  and 
windows  are  also  of  polished  marble  cement.  The  p 
ceiling  is  coved,  and  divided  into  panels  by  ribs,  k 
at  whose  intersections  are  introduced  foliated  and  !► 
moulded  drops,  the  panels  throngLout  being 
tilled  with  foliated  work  in  high  relief.  The  |i 
counter  is  of  oak,  divided  into  panels.  The  top  i{ 
of  the  counter  is  of  glass,  divided  into  spaces  by  [ 
brass  beading.  The  gas-fittings  throughout  are  V 
of  foliated  bronze  work,  made  by  Messrs.  Tomason, 
of  Birmingham.  The  floors  arc  of  Maws  & Bales’s 
tesselated  pavement  amalgamated.  The  ironwork  ’’ 
is  by  Messrs.  Gilbert  & Frasi,  Golden-lane,  Barbi-  i 
can.  The  ceiling  is  of  papier  macho  and  carton.  r 
pierre,  executed  and  fixed  by  Messrs.  White  & 
Purlby,  of  Great  Marylebone-street,  London.  The  i 
whole  of  the  works  have  been  contracted  for  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Evans,  Brothers,  of  White-  ‘ 
cross-street,  Loudon,  at  a cost  of  3,000/. 
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PKOVINCIAL  KEWS. 

Jf  elhech  Abbey. — A costly  range  of  stabling, 
coach-houses,  fowl-buildings,  dairy,  laundry,  hot- 
houses, pine-pits,  and  other  offices  is  now  in  course 
of  erection  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  at  a cost  of  nearly  100,000/. 

Tron-hridge. — The  Lord  of  the  JIanor  has 
decided  to  erect  a commodious  market-house  in 
this  town,  and  it  will  be  commenced  immediately. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Davis,  E.S.A.,  of  Bath,  is  the  architect  j 
and  Mr.  ^V.  Long,  of  Bradford,  has  contracted  for 
the  masonry  work;  Messrs.  Davis,  of  Frome,  for 
the  carpentering;  Mr.  Berry,  of  Trowbridge,  for 
the  plumbing,  glazing,  and  painting;  Mr.  Harris, 
for  the  slating,  plastering,  &c. ; and  Messrs.  Davis 
& Son,  for  the  iron  work.  The  building  will  be 
about  141  feet  in  length  and  80  feet  in  width. 
With  a frontage  of  100  feet,  and  a considerable 
elevation.  The  roof  will  be  of  iron  frames  with  a 
large  area  of  gla«s,  supported  by  iron  pillars 
similar  to  the  Salisbury  market-house. 

King's  Weare. — The  prospectus  of  the  South 
Devon  Hotel  Company,  with  a capital  of  50,000/., 
in  shares  of  5/.  each,  has  been  issued,  the  object 
being  to  establish  a first-class  hotel  on  the  King’s 
Weare  side  of  the  river  Dart,  a picturesque  locality 
in  South  Devon,  favourably  spoken  of  by  Sir 
James  Clark  in  his  work  “ On  Climate.”  The 
directors  have  entered  into  a contract  with  the 
proprietor  of  the  Brookhill  estate  for  a seventy 
years’  lease  of  the  mansion  and  grounds,  with  the 
option  of  purchasing  the  freehold.  It  is  proposed 
to  enlarge  the  mansion,  so  that  it  may  contain 
150  guests’  bed-rooms,  and  100  other  rooms,  in- 
cluding dining  saloons,  ladies’  coffee-room,  librarj', 
ball  and  billiard  rooms.  The  cost  of  the  alterations 
has  been  estimated  at  22,000/.  by  a builder,  who 
is  willing  to  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
hotel  for  that  sum;  and  the  whole  cost,  including 
every  necessary  building,  is  estimated  not  to  ex- 
ceed 44,000/.  The  estate  is  said  to  be  conveniently 
situated  for  railway  and  river  carriage. 

Kecoiipori. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Devonport  Board  of  Surveyors,  fiv’e  tenders  were 
opened,  responding  to  an  advertisement  for  the 
widening  and  other  alterations  of  the  Rectory 
Bridge,  at  the  bottom  of  the  parsonage  field,  near 
the  Rectory.  The  tenders  were 

S.  Hallett  ^87  ig  3 

T.  Perkins 69  0 0 

Joseph  Dyer  6i  19  0 

Symons  A Iloskings  6.3  15  0 

W.  Smith  £16  10  0 

Merthyr  Tydvil. — Subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  1,150/.  were  collected  at  the  first  committee 
meeting  towards  erecting  the  new  Town-hall.  The 
Ireasiiry  liave  since  promised  2,000/.,  so  that  it 
only  remains  to  raise  the  remaining  1,000/.  to 
realize  the  amount  originally  named  as  being  suffi- 
cient for  tlie  purpose.  It  is  arranged  to  provide 
rooms  for  the  Library  in  connection  with  the  Hall. 

JS'ortkallerton. — The  late  Mr.  Adam  F.  Weston, 
of  Bombay,  Las  left  a bequest  of  150,000/.  to  the 
town  of  Xorthallerton,  Yorkshire,  of  which  he 
was  a native.  The  object  Is  to  form  a botanical 
museum  for  the  northern  counties. 

^Middlesbro'. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Korth  Riding  Infirmary,  at  Middlcsbro’,  has  been 
laid  with  masonic  honours,  by  the  Earl  of  Zetland, 
grand  master  of  the  order  of  Freemasons.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  building  is  computed  at 
between  3,000/.  and  4,000/.  The  site  has 
been  grunted  by  Mr.  Hustler,  of  Acklain  Hall 
In  competition  twenty-eight  designs  were  sent  in, 
and  the  plan  of  Me.ssrs,  Oliver  & Lamb,  of  New- 
castle,  architects,  having  been  selected  as  the  most 
suitable,  that  firm  was  engaged  to  superintend 
the^  erection  of  the  building  in  accordance  witli 
their  design.  The  arrangement  of  the  plan  is 
that  of  two  corridors,  open  at  the  ends,  of  the 
shape  of  an  Inverted  T,  with  wings  at  each  end. 
Tne  principal  wards  are  designed  to  hold  tt-n 
patients  each,  and  the  smaller  wards  four  each, 
2,000  cubic  feet  of  air  being  allowed  to  each 
patient.  The  windows  are  to  be  placed  opposite 
to  each  other,  with  single  beds  between.  The  wards 
will  be  IG  feet  in  height,  and  tlie  building,  it  is 
asserted,  will  be  ventilated  throughout  by  natural 
means,  as  recommended  by  the  Crimean  Commis- 
Bioners  and  Miss  Mightingale.  In  every  ward  there 
are  to  be  two  large  open  fireplaces.  The  wards  will 
face  the  north-east.  The  style  of  architecture 
will  be  Italian,  and  the  structure  will  be  of  brick, 
with  stone  dressings.  The  house  for  the  matron, 
surgeon,  &c.,  will  he  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
corridor,  parallel  with  the  road.  The  operating- 
room,  with  a ward  for  the  reception  of  patients 
after  operations  are  performid,  will  he  in  the 
middle  of  the  cross  aisle,  and  the  extension  wards 
arc  intended  to  be  built  at  the  end  of  tlie  cross 
corridor.  The  present  buildings  will  comprise  the 


erection  of  wards  and  accommodation  for  forty 
patients,  out-door  dispensary,  and  surgeon’s  and 
matron’s  apartments.  The  building,  however,  will 
be  so  arranged  that  it  can  he  extended  so  as  to 
accommodate  120  patients,  the  maximum  number, 
and  the  infirmary  then  will  be  200  feet  in  length. 

Sedgejicld  (Durham). — The  tender  of  Mr. 
Barton,  builder,  Hartlepool,  has  been  accepted  for 
the  erection  of  Sedgefiekl  Union  new  workhouse, 
at  a cost  of  1,975/. 

Tynemouth, — The  first  contract  for  the  exten- 
sive buildings  now  being  carried  out  for  the 
“Tynemouth  Promenade  and  Assembly  Room 
Company  ” in  this  ri&ing  watering-place  has  just 
been  completed  and  inaugunated  by  a banquet 
held  in  the  now  ball-room.  The  block  consists  of 
an  hotel,  and,  connected  with  it  by  a covered 
arcade,  a range  of  hirilding,  containing  the  ball- 
room, reading-room,  and  billiard-rooms,  and  a 
Indies’  saloon,  with  washing-rooms,  cloak-rooms, 
itc.  The  ball-room  is  70  feet  long,  separated  from 
the  ladies’  saloon  by  fo!ding-door.«,  which,  when 
drawn  back,  make  the  ball-room  in  all  100  feet 
long.  Both  rooms  are  ornamented.  The  ceilings 
are  divided  by  curved  and  mouldtd  beams,  with 
metal  scroll-work  in  the  spandrils,  and  subdivided 
again  into  a fretwork  of  smaller  geometrical 
panels,  filled  in  with  fniit  and  flowers,  &c.  The 
rooms  are  lighted  by  a chandelier  in  the  saloon, 
and  sunlights  hung  with  crystal  pendants,  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Faraday,  of  London.  Staining 
and  varnishing  have  been  adopted  throughout,  in- 
stead of  painting.  The  principal  entrance  from 
the  arcade  is  laid  with  Maw’s  encaustic  tiles. 
Underneath  the  ball-room  there  is  a supper-room 
cf  the  same  size,  and  on  the  upper  story  a suite  of 
sitting  and  bed  rooms,  both  the  lower  and  upper 
story  being  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
hotel.  The  bnildings  are  carried  out  in  moulded 
and  coloured  brick-work,  partaking  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  brick  buildings  of  Northern  Italy,  and 
the  internal  fittings  and  decoration  are  designed 
in  the  same  style.  The  architect  is  Mr,  Archi- 
bald M.  Dunn,  of  Newcastle.  Tiie  coiitructoj-s 
are  Messrs.  Wait  & Howard,  of  Newcastle,  who 
have  tdken  the  contract  for  the  second  block 
of  buildings  connected  with  the  scheme,  consist- 
ing of  a range  of  shops  and  houses  in  the  front 
street,  with  the  completion  of  the  arcade,  A'c. 


CHUECII-BUILDIiNG  NEWS. 

The  llemans  Window.  — By  a slip,  recently, 
the  window  by  Mr.  Warrington,  put  up  in  memory 
of  Mrs.  Hemans,  the  poetess,  was  said  to  be  in 
Glasgow.  It  is  in  St.  Anne’s  Church,  Dublin. 

^oclon. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
church  at  Nocton.says  the  Lincolnshire  Ch7-omcle, 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  laid  in  a few  days.  A 
limited  number  of  builders  were  some  time  ago 
requested  to  send  in  tenders  for  the  performance 
of  the  necessary  work,  which  were  opened  on 
Saturday  before  last.  The  one  submitted  by 
Mr.  W.  Huddleston,  of  Lincoln,  which  amounted 
to  between  5,000/.  and  6,000/.,  was  accepted.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Scott. 

Oakham  (Rutland). — Oakham  Cemetery  was 
consecrated  on  the  2ml  of  August,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough.  It  is  situated  a short  distance 
from  the  town,  aiul  Is  4i  acres  in  extent.  The 
chapels  are  approached  by  a carriage-drive  in  the 
centre  of  the  ground,  and  are  midway  from  back 
to  front.  The  external  willing  is  executed  in 
dark  rubble  stone  with  Bath  stone  dressings. 
The  chapels  are  placed  with  their  sides  paiallel  to 
each  other,  having  the  vestriesandanopen  carriage- 
drive  between  them.  Over  this  carriage-drive  is 
a groined  roof,  and  tower  and  spire.  At  the  angles 
of  the  tower  and  chapels  there  are  angle  but- 
tresses, with  carved  and  crocketed  pinnacles. 
The  gables  have  perforated  ornamental  parapets 
carried  out  in  the  Early  Decorated  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  chapels  have  been  executed  from 
drawings  prepared  by  Messrs.  Bellamy  & Har.iy, 
of  Lincoln,  architects,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Robert 
Young,  of  Lincoln,  contractor.  Mr.  Thomas 
Barlow,  of  Oakham,  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Moggerhanger. — St.  Jolin’s  Church,  Mogger- 
hanger,  has  been  consecrated.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Slater,  of  London;  and  Mr.  Conquest,  of 
Kempston,  w’as  the  builder.  It  is  of  Keinpston 
stone,  varied  with  red  sandstone  from  the  quarries 
at  Silsoe.  The  cost  has  been  defrayed  by  Mrs. 
Dawkins,  of  Moggerhanger  House,  as  a memorial 
to  her  late  husband,  the  Rev.  E.  11.  Dawkins, 
whose  remains  lie  under  a brass  monument  in  the 
chancel.  She  has  also  given  a large  burial- 
ground  fenced  by  a stone  wall,  and  is  building 
a parsonage  adjoining.  Tlie  edifice,  according 
to  the  Bedford  Times,  consists  of  a nave  and 
aisles,  central  tower,  and  chancel  with  an 


apsidal  end.  The  pillars  are  of  Ancaster  stone 
with  carved  capitals:  the  arcades  are  of  the  same 
material,  intermixed  with  Harlestone  stoue  for 
the  sake  of  variety  and  effect.  The  apse  is  of  ii 
more  decorated  character  than  the  rest  of  the 
church,  as  containing  the  mausoleum  in  wliich  the 
remains  of  Mr.  Dawkins  are  to  rest.  The  roof  Is 
open,  and  constructed  of  oak  grown  on  the  Mog- 
gerhanger estate.  The  three  east  windows  are 
filled  with  stained  glass  (by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell,  of  London),  the  centre  being  the  Crucifixion, 
with  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  on  either 
side. 

Llandaff. — From  the  annual  report  with  refer- 
ence to  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral  of 
Llandaff,  it  appears  that  during  the  past  year  the 
nave  has  been  covered  with  green  Bangor  slates, 
in  place  of  lead,  the  side  aisles  of  the  once  riiined 
portion  of  the  building  are  being  roofed  with  lend, 
the  windows  glazed,  and  temporary  doors  pro- 
vided, so  that  the  whole  fabric  will  soon  he  covered 
and  enclosed:  aud  it  is  hoped  that  ere  long  the 
wall  which  still  divides  the  two  sections  of  the 
nave,  and  which  is  now  the  last  relic  of  the  hlcleons 
attempt  at  restoration  in  1752,  will  he  removed, 
and  an  uninterrupted  view  afforded  from  the 
western  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  cathedral.  The 
floor,  however,  has  yet  to  be  laid,  suitable  doors 
provided,  and  some'  means  adopted  for  heating 
this  large  additional  area  for  the  comfort  of  the 
congregation.  A special  fund  has  been  opened  for 
the  purchase  ofan  organ,  which  it  is  estimated  will 
cost  from  800/.  to  1,000/.  The  bishop’s  throne 
and  the  stalls  arc  in  progress  of  construction  ; but 
there  is  still  very  much  to  be  done  in  the  work  of 
restoration.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  side  aisles 
require  the  re-construction  of  their  roofs  and  the 
relaying  of  the  floor  with  encaustic  tiles,  while 
there  are  many  other  objects  which  bespeak  atten- 
tion, such  as  the  repair  of  the  monuroeuts,  the  per- 
forated parapet  for  the  northern  tower,  the  pro- 
vision of  a suitable  font  and  lectern,  the  substitu- 
tion of  painted  windows  for  those  of  ordinary 
glass,  and  the  restoration  of  the  southern  tower. 

Kew  Ba-ford. — St.  Augustine’s  Church  liiis  lu-en 
opened  for  divine  service.  The  edifice  is  built  of 
brick  and  stone  in  the  Dccoratid  style.  There 
is  a small  tower,  with  a spired  roof  of  stone 
surmounted  by  a stone  cros^.  The  east  win- 
dow is  adorned  at  the  summit  with  a vine  and 
grapes,  a crowned  head  of  the  Queen,  and  the 
head  of  a bishop  mitred,  carved  in  stone.  The 
two  next  windows  (those  of  the  vestry)  on  the 
south  side  have  two  human  heads  with  a winged 
dragon  in  stone.  Other  carved  heads  and  non- 
descript animals  also  decorate  the  exterior  of  the 
edifice.  The  archway  of  the  western  porch  is 
carved,  so  as  to  have  a lace-like  appearance,  and 
rests  upon  two  pillars,  the  capitals  being  of  carved 
foliage.  All  of  the  wlndow.s  are  of  siained  glass. 
Those  of  the  nave  are  blue  cathedral  glass.  The 
pulpit  is  of  carved  stone.  The  .ntrauce  to  the 
chancel  is  through  an  ornamental  arch  in  a carved 
screen,  with  metal  gates,  partly  gilt  and  painted. 
Over  the  chancel  screen  are  angels,  animals,  fruit, 
foliage,  ic.,  carved  in  stoue.  Mr.  Arthur  Wilson, 
of  Nottingham,  was  the  architect. 

Stanton  (Dtrhyxhire). — Stanton  church  was  re- 
opened on  the  11th  of  July,  having  undergone  a 
p:rrtial  restoration,  consisting  chiefly  in  removing 
the  inconvenient  and  unsightly  square  pews  iiiul 
west  gallery,  which  blocked  up  the  lower  arch, 
taking  away  a singular  wooden  division  between 
the  nave  and  chancel,  and  the  very  unsuitablo 
communion  rail.  The  whole  available  sp:ico  lor 
the  congregation  Las  been  fitted  up  with  open 
benches,  stained  aud  V'arnishedj  a new  pulpit, 
desk,  communion  rail,  chancel  door,  (tc.,  have  also 
been  added ; the  whole  of  the  aisle  and  floors 
relaid  with  Stiiflbrdshire  tiles  in  alternate  red  and 
black  j the  corbels  of  the  tower  arch  replaced  by 
new  ones  (the  old  having  been  cut  away  for  the 
convenience  of  gallery  occupants);  and  a new 
chancel  arch  and  wall  with  buttress  liak  been  in- 
troduced .at  its  intersection  with  the  nave.  A 
memorial  window  has  been  placed  in  tlie  south 
side  of  the  chancel  bj'  tlie  Rev.  S.  Eversfield,  the 
present  curate,  to  the  memory  of  bis  mother,  and 
the  nave  also  contains  a window  in  memory  of  the 
late  Earl  Stanhope,  giv'en  by  the  present  rector. 
The  work  has  been  executed  from  designs  and 
under  the  superiiiteiideiice  of  Mr.  R.  Barber,  of 
Eastwood,  architect.  The  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Kerry  & Allen,  of  Smalley.  The  heating  appa- 
ratus is  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Leamington.  The 
whede  available  space  for  the  congregation  has 
been  filled  Tip  with  open  pine  seats,  stained  and 
varnished,  and  accommodation  is  now  furnished 
for  100  more  than  could  be  seated  previously. 
The  work  has  been  executed  at  a cost  of  360/. 
Mr.  Howard,  the  rector,  has  been  at  the  sole  ex- 
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pGDse  of  the  works  in  the  chancel,  but  the  Earl 
Stanhope  was  the  largest  contributor  to  the  general 
restoration. 

King's  Heath  {Jiinninghai)^. — A new  church 
has  been  consecrated  at  the  village  of  King’s 
Heath  by  tbe  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  church, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  All  Saints’,  has 
been  built  from  designs  of  Mr.  Frederick  Preedy, 
of  London,  architect,  in  the  early  Decorated  style, 
and  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  vestry.  At 
present  there  is  hut  one  aisle,  though  the  plan  will 
allow  of  the  erection  of  the  corresponding  aisle 
when  circumstances  may  require  it-  The  tower  is 
also  intended  to  carry  a lofty  spire  of  stone-work, 
and  this  is  much  needed  to  complete  the  uniformity 
of  the  structure.  Thereof  is  open-tiinheved,  stained, 
and  varnished.  In  the  interior  the  arches  are 
constructed  of  Bath  and  Bromsgrove  stone  in  alter- 
nate bands.  The  church  contains  430  sittings. 
The  contractor  was  Jlr.  Isaac  Clulee,  of  King’s 
Norton. 

Kpicorth. — The  Now  Methodist  New  Connec- 
tion Chapel  was  opened  on  the  25th  ult.  It  is 
called  the  Killiam  memorial  chapel,  and  is  built 
on  a site  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  of  about 
1,500  square  yards  in  area.  The  style  is  De- 
corated, modified  to  suit  requirements.  The  build- 
ing is  about  55  feet  high  to  the  apex  in  front. 
The  pliiii  is  a parallelogram,  62  feet  by  30  feet. 
The  seats  are  arranged  in  three  blocks,  approached 
by  two  side  aisles  running  the  entire  length  of 
the  building.  The  main  entrance  is  by'  a porch  on 
the  south  front,  and  forms  a proininent  feature, 
projecting  several  feet  from  the  face  of  ihe  build- 
ing. On  each  side  of  tbe  porch  are  small  windows, 
over  which  a string  course  is  placed,  directly 
above  which  are  two  large  windows  filled  with 
tracery,  and  over  these  springs  a relieving  arch 
encircling  a large  stone  containing  a band,  on 
which  is  an  inscription.  The  gables  are  surmounted 
with  stone  terminals,  and  the  apex  with  a gilt 
crosj  about  G feet  high.  The  chapel  has  a very 
high-pitched  roof,  surmounted  with  an  ornamental 
ridge-cresting.  In  the  interior  the  roof  is  open 
to  the  tie,  and  ceiled  about  30  feet  high,  so  ns  to 
appear  octangular  in  form,  and  the  bays  are  divided 
by  circular  trusses.  The  pulpit,  which  is  of  stone, 
is  semi-octagonal,  with  moulded  cap  and  base.  The 
new  school  is  similar  in  design  to  the  chapel : it 
has  a poich,  and  open  timber  roof  of  light  and 
simple  character.  There  is  also  a superintendent’s 
room  and  library'.  The  total  cost,  including  land, 
chapel,  and  school,  will  exceed  l.fiOOL  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  R.  C.  Sutton  & H.  Pauli,  of  Not- 
tingham, the  work  being  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Sutton.  Tho  contractor 
for  the  clnipel  was  Mr.  Cx,  Hull,  of  Nottingham, 
and  for  the  school  Mr.  Henry  Kelsey,  of  Epworth  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  T.  Cockayne,  of  Nottingham,  under- 
took tbe  stonework  for  both  buildings. 

Hulme. — The  new  chuich  of  St.  Philip  is  now 
nearly  completed.  Tlie  church  stands  at  the 
corner  of  Chester-street  and  Newcastle-strect, 
Hulme,  and  is  built  of  Peel  stone,  in  the  Gothic 
Geometric  Decorated  style  of  architecture,  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Shellavd  & Brown,  architects, 
Mancliester.  It  consists,  according  to  the  local 
Advertiser,  of  a nave  with  side  aisles,  and  a chancel 
with  a iiortli  side  aisle.  The  tower,  with  spire, 
stands  at  the  corner,  and  fronts  both  Cliester  and 
Newcastle-street,  and  by  its  breadth  the  north 
aisle  of  the  nave  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  south 
side.  The  total  length  of  the  church,  internally, 
i.s  117  feet  10  inches;  the  width,  50  feet  2 inches. 
From  the  lioor  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of  the  nave 
the  height  is  54  feet.  'J'lie  tower,  with  its  si)ire 
(which  is  crowned  with  a vane),  is  155  feet  3 inches 
high.  The  seats  are  open  benches,  and  free  to  all 
comers,  tin 


Thousand.”  Tlic  tracery  is  filled  with  tbe  subject 
of  the  ” Pentecost the  figures  having  tongues  of 
fire  upon  their  beads.  When  completed,  the  edifice 
will  have  cost  upwards  of  7,000^.,  nearly  all  sub- 
scribed by  the  Birley  family  of  Manchester.  The 
incumbent  will  be  the  Rev.  Robert  Birley.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  church,  and  fronting  New- 
castle-street,  a parsonage  is  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion. The  schools  belonging  to  and  adjoining  the 
church  have  been  completed  some  months  since, 
and  they  will  accommodate  about  400  children. 

Prcstivich. — Tbe  Prestwich  parish  church  has 
recently  been  repaired  and  partially  restored.  The 
repairs,  &c.,  have  been  executed  Jroin  designs  by, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of,  Messrs.  Travis 
&Mangnall,  architects.  The  nave  and  aisles  have 
been  repewed,  the  pews  being  open  and  of  oak, 
with  carved  ends.  The  stonework  round  the 
windows  has  been  redressed,  and  the  windows 
filled  in  witli  diamond  quarries,  and  finished  with 
a coloured  margin.  The  walls  and  piers  have  been 
replastered,  and  tho  whole  of  the  nave  and  chancel 
ceilings  have  been  repainted  and  redecorated.  The 
panels  of  the  ceiling  are  powdered  with  gilt  stars 
and  the  Tudor  rose  (red  and  white),  and  the  beams 
have  upon  them  imitation  diaper  work  In  party 
colours.  Tbe  restorations  arc  not  quite  complete 
as  yet.  In  tbe  autumn  of  the  present  year  it  is 
proposed  to  fill  in  the  chancel  end  window  with 
stained  glass,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Countess 
of  Wilton.  Tho  window  is  to  bo  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  of  London.  Tbe  design 
contains  seven  lighti  (being  the  number  in  the 
present  window),  the  three  centre  ones  being  filled 
with  “ The  Crucifixion,”  Christ  in  the  middle,  w ith 
the  thieves  on  his  right  and  left;  while  the  two 
outer  lights  on  either  side  have  for  their  subjects 
the  six  acts  of  Mercy,  “ Feed  my  Lambs,”  and  the 
“ Good  Samaritan.”  The  tracery  is  filled  in  with 
attending  angels. 

Kilmore  Cathedral. — The  windows  in  the  south 
transept,  we  are  now  informed,  were  e.xecutcd  by 
Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes. 


litigton,  of  the  Steam  Saw-Mills,  Oakeugates, 
being  the  contractor;  whilst  the  works  have  been 
carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John 
Jones.  The  general  tone  of  architecture  is  Gothic, 
the  schools  being  made  with  open  roofs  and  lancet 
arches.  The  length  of  each  of  tbe  schools  for  boys 
and  girls  Is  55  feet,  or,  including  the  passage, 
61  feet  6 inches.  The  infant  school  is  42  feet 
long ; the  three  being  respectively  18  feet  wide. 
The  contract  for  construction  was  2,000Z. 

Leeds. — St.  Stephen’s  National  Schools,  Bur* 
mantofts,  have  just  been  opened.  The  new  schools 
are  erected  on  a triangular  piece  of  land  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  church.  The  buildings 
consist  of  two  school-rooms,  one  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls;  a sliding  screen  being  placed  between 
the  two  schools,  so  that  the  two  rooms  can  be 
thrown  together  for  meetings.  Each  school  has  a 
separate  entrance  porch,  fitted  up  with  lavatories. 
The  size  of  the  school-rooms  is  36  feet  6 inches  by 
18  feet  6 inches,  and  26  feet  by  18  feet  6 inches,  and 
they  aflbrd  accommodation  for  248  children.  The 
rooms  are  18  feet  6 inches  high  to  the  ceiling,  and 
13  feet  6 inches  to  the  wall  plate.  The  class-rooms 
are  20  feet  by  l-l  feet,  and  fitted  up  with  galleries, 
and  the  same  height  as  the  schools.  The  play- 
grounds and  out-buildings  arc  provided  at  the 
back  of  the  schools.  The  building  is  in  the  Deco- 
rated style  of  architecture.  'J  he  principal  front 
facing  Accommodation-road  combines  a centre  and 
two  wings.  There  is  also  a bell-turi'et.  The  cost 
of  the  schools,  boundary  walls  and  out-buildings 
is  about  1,200L,  towards  which,  we  understand, 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  made 
a grant  of  659?.  The  schools  have  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Dobson  & Chorley,  of 
Leeds,  architects.  The  contractors  for  the  various 
works  were — masons’  work,  John  Holdsworth ; 
carpenters’  work,  Charles  Dalton  ; plumbers’  work, 
Messrs.  Bniithwaitc  & Myers;  plasterers’  work, 
Mr.  W.  II.  Barker;  slaters’  work,  Mr.  S.  Croft; 
painters’  work,  Messrs.  Wood  & Son ; and  iron* 
founders’  work,  Mr.  Green. 


SCIIOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Shrcivshurg . — The  opening  of  St.  Chad’s  Schools 
bus  just  taken  place.  According  to  the  local  Chro- 
nicle, the  total  cost  of  the  buildings  exceeds  3,150?. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  Haycock,  of  Shrewsbury 
and  the  contractor,  Mr.  J.  Treasure,  of  Newport. 
The  buildings  are  of  Elizabethan  character,  and 
constructed  of  brick,  with  Grinshill  stone  dress- 
ings. The  east  end  is  surmounted  by  a bell- 
turret  and  cross  of  free  stone.  Tlic  roofs  are 
covered  with  blue  tiles,  and  ornamental  ridge, 
roll,  crees-troughing,  and  down  pipes.  All  the 
walls  are  plastered  internally,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lavatories,  which  are  whitewashed.  The 
master’s  house  is  situate  aborxb  22  yards  from  the 
street,  with  boys’  play-ground  in  front,  52  feet 
loiig  by  26  feet  wide.  The  boys’  school  is  65  feet 
long  by  18  feet  wide,  and  14  feet  high  from  tloor 
to  ceiling.  The  class-room  is  entered  from  the 
school-room,  and  of  the  same  height  as  the  school, 
18  feet  long  by  14  feet  wide,  fitted  with  seats  on 
raised  platforms.  There  arc  foul-air  extracting 
flues  formed  in  the  walls,  and  ventilating  grates 
in  the  floors.  The  floor  of  each  school  is  laid  with 
red-deal  boards,  with  air-space  to  tho  depth  of 
3 feet:  there  is  also  an  open  fireplace,  with  stone 
chimney-pu'ce.  To  the  upper  school  adjoining  tlie 
master’s  house  is  the  hoys’  entiance-poreh,  from 
which  you  enter  the  boys’  school  and  lavatory. 
The  girls’  school  is  entered  by  the  end  of  the  mis- 
tress’s house,  up  a llight  ot  Yorkshire  stotie  step.s. 
Tbe  school  and  class-room  are  the  same  size  as  the 


boys’,  and  similarly  fitted  up:  the  roof  of  the 
acconnnodution  being  liji- 670  adults.  I school  and  class-room  is  an  open-timbered  one. 
The  principal  front  of  the  church  is  that  in  j cor.structed  with  I'ramed  and  stop  chamfered  cir- 
Cliester-street.  Tlie  chancel,  nave,  and  aisles,  are  cular  jirincipals  and  purlins,  plastered  between  the 
paved  with  Maw  & Co.’s  red  and  black  oriuiniental  ■ ratters,  stained  and  varnifthed,  with  louvres  in  the 
tiles,  'file  roof  is  open  timber  work,  and,  like  the  ! gables.  The  mistre-ss’s  house  is  next  the  street, 
benches,  is  stained  to  imitate  oak.  Tho  covering  1 ’I'he  girls’  play.-ground  is  in  front  of  the  schr  ols, 
Mes-srs.  Ellis  & Hinchelilf  and  is  GG  feet  long  and  32  feet  wide.  The 


is  of  Welsh  slates, 
have  done  tlie  masons'  work  ; and  Messrs.  Boden, 
Edwards,  & Foster,  the  brick  and  joiners’  work, 
Ac  The  giis-fittings,  by  Messrs.  Thutuason  A Co., 
of  Birmingham,  are  in  design  Gothic;  and  the 
organ  is  being  built  by  Messrs.  Eccleston  A Bowles, 
of  Manchester.  All  the  window's  are  to  he  filled 
with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  It.  B.  Edmundson 
A Son.  The  principal  clnvncel  window  is  com- 
pleted, and  has  been  on  e.xhihition  at  Messrs. 
Edmundbon’s  gallery.  It  is  24  feet  by  12.^  feet. 
Tho  three  centre  lights  have  for  their  subject  the 
“Ascension.”  The  light  on  the  right,  looking  at 
the  window,  has  for  its  subjects  “ St.  James  the 
Minor  ” and  the  “ Last  Supper,”  w hile  the  outer 
light  ou  the  left,  looking  at  the  window,  contains 
“St.  Philip”  and  “Christ  Feeding  the  Five 


boundary-wall  is  built  of  pressed  brick  and 
Grinshill  free-stone  coping,  gate  piers  with  a 
single  cast-iron  gate  fur  mistress’s  and  girls’  en- 
trance, a cast-iron  double  gate  for  boys’  eutrance, 
and  cast-iron  ornamental  railing  leaded  to 

same  coping.' The  new  schools,  at  St.  George’s, 

or  I’ltiu’s-laue,  near  Uukengates,  have  also  been 
opened.  Eurl  Granville,  who  is  the  principal  pro- 
prietor in  the  Lilleahall  iron  works  there,  was  pre- 
sent, and  delivered  the  inaugural  address.  The 
schools  liave  been  in  course  of  construction  eleven 
months,  and  cover  one  acre  of  ground.  The  esta- 
blishment includes  boys’  school,  girls’  school, 
lavatories,  and  two  residences — one  for  the  mas- 
ter and  the  other  for  the  mistress.  The  design 
was  by  Mr.  Henry  Glutton,  of  Loudon;  Mr.  Mil- 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a committee  meeting  held  August  Ist, 
amongst  other  business,  Mr.  Burges  laid  before  the 
committee  his  desigus  for  a small  brick  church  to 
be  built  at  Fleet,  in  Surrey.  He  also  described 
the  original  purpose  of  the  Slaison  Dieu,  at  Dover, 
and  the  history  of  the  building,  which,  after  many 
alterations  aud  mutilations,  has  been  lately  re- 
paired, and  to  some  extent  restored.  Referring, 
also,  to  the  Liberate  Rolls  of  Henry  III.,  Mr. 
Burges  discussed  several  questions  connected  with 
Mediawal  domestic  architecture,  aud  in  particular 
called  attention  to  tbe  fiict  that  although  pine 
timber  was  often  used  in  the  iliddle  Ages,  no 
works  in  that  materhd  of  tliat  date  remained, 
whence  he  inferred  that  our  present  use  of  pine, 
instead  of  oak  and  chestnut,  in  church  roofs,  was 
a mistake,  in:ismuch  as  it  was  not  likely  to  last 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  Prichard,  Mr.  White,  aud  others  submitted 
designs  for  works  in  hand. 

The  committee,  having  considered  the  following 
extract  from  a letter  from  Mr.  Robson,  agreed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  lay  down  a geuer;il  rule 
for  such  cases,  hut  that  it  was  a right  principle  to 
preserve,  as  tav  as  possible,  what  w:is  good  in  itself, 
or  historunilly  valuable,  or  not  plainly  incongruous 
with  the  rest  of  a building.  The  particnUir  case 
at  Durham  might  depend  on  the  nature  of  thf  in- 
serted tr:icery,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
restoration  of  the  other  windows  had  alicaily  pro- 
ceeded. 

" I wish  to  consult  you  upon  the  question  of  rcstorine 
Fif't  or  Second  Pointed  liacery  when  inserted  in  Nounaii 
windows.  In  Durham  Cathedral,  all  the  windows  on  the 
north  and  soutli  wdes  of  the  nave  liavc  had  the  tracery 
which  lorincrly  filled  them  removed,  before  I had  any 
connection  with  the  building.  There  uve,  however,  yet 
remaining  two  or  three  windows  in  wli  eh  the  irfacery 
(placed  there  by  the  architects  of  the  end  of  tlie  thir- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  foiirlecnth  century),  has 
escaped,  but  has  recently  attracted  the  atlentUm  of  the 
dean  and  chapter,  who  propose  to  take  it  out  as  inhar- 
monious. 

I have  given  it  as  my  opinion  that  preservation,  not 
•rc-sioratiim,’  tlioiUd  bo  our  object,  and  chat  there  is  at 
present  no  ground  for  destroying  the  tracery. 

But  I should  very  much  like  to  know  your  views  on  the 
question  in  general,  for  it  is  one  of  no  little  difliculty. 
Did  tlie  Media:val  arciiitects  insert  it  to  give  a ricliness  to 
the  otherwise  bare  Nonnaii  window?  Or  dirt  they  do  so 
for  constructional  or  glazing  purposes?  I think  the 
former,  and  that  we,  so  tar  from  straining  after  a • purity 
of  style,’  which  they  despised  to  some  extent,  shoulrt  even 
restore  First  and  Second  Pointed  tracery  in  Kurnian 
windows.” 

Mr.  Clatke  having  described  the  present  state 
of  the  proposed  fund  for  endowing  a Travelling 
Studentship  in  memory  of  Augustus  I’ngiu,  it  was 
agreed,  at  tbe  suggestion  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
that  the  small  balance  (of  3?.  8s.  6d.)  remaining 
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from  the  Carpenter  Memorial  Pund  might  most 
properly  be  devoted  to  the  Pugin  Fund. 

Mr.  W,  J,  Hopkins,  of  Worcester,  wrote  to  say 
that  there  was  now  every  hope  of  the  preservatiou 
of  the  Guosten  Hall,  but  that  funds  were  urgently 
needed  for  its  substantial  repair. 


THE  COST  OF  CRIME. 

Amorgst  the  estimates  granted  by  Parliament 
during  the  present  session,  we  notice  the  follow- 
ing items  in  connection  with  the  suppression  of 
crime : — 

For  convict  establishments  at  home  £368,329 

Inspectors  of  prisons  (United  Kingdom)  17,000 


For  the  maintenance  of  prisoners  in 
county  gaols,  reformatory  insti- 
tutions, and  the  removal  of  convicts  159,367 

For  the  transportation  of  convicts 20,671 

For  convict  establishments  in  the  colo- 
nies   173,000 

For  salaries,  &c.,  of  the  metropolitan 

police  21,437 

A further  grant  for  ditto  136,860 

For  police,  — England,  Wales,  and 

Scotland  223,000 

Expense  of  prosecutions  at  assizes  and 

quarter  sessions  100,000 

Criminal  prosecutions  in  Ireland  61,631 

Criminal  prosecutions  carried  on  by  the 

authority  of  the  Lord  Advocate 5,500 


£1,289,793 

One  million  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pounds ! And 
this  is  only  a part  of  the  formidable  account,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  cost  of  private  prosecu- 
tions, the  county  and  other  rates  for  prisons, 
police,  Ac.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount  of  plun- 
der and  the  waste  of  time  which  might  have  been 
devoted  to  profitable  labour  ! Gradually,  it  may 
be  hoped,  we  shall  learn  how  to  prevent  rather 
than  to  punish,  and  so  save  part  of  this  frightful 
expenditure.  Schools  are  cheaper  than  prisons. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

Floral  Unll,  Corent-^qarden. — The  music-loving 
public  left  in  town  have  reason  to  thank  Mr. 
Alfred  Mellon  for  his  promenade  concerts  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  when  comparatively  little  is 
going  on.  In  conjunction  with  Prince  George 
Galitzin,  a Russian  composer  andcoaductor, — 
in  one  sen.se  at  any  rate, — he  provides  each  night  a 
very  admirable  entertainment,  a little  less  lively, 
perhaps,  than  was  bad  from  JulHen,  but  more 
sound.  All  excellent  band,  with  Miss  P.arcpa, 
Miss  Augusta  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Wilbye  Cooper, 
as  vocali.sts,  will  surely  give  a good  shilling’s 
worth.  The  building  appears  to  be  exceedingly 
well  adapted  for  musical  performances. 

St.  James's  Theatre. — Mr.  Barry  Sullivan,  who 
has  been  absent  from  this  country  for  several 
years,  has  improved  with  time,  and  is  not  to  be 
disregarded.  He  has  played  Hamlet  and  Sichelieic, 
and  is  very  well  received.  Mr.  Plancbc's  Foriunio 
has  been  revived,  and  is  found  as  sparkling  as 
ever. 

The  Alhambra. — Mr.  E.  T.  Smith  has  added,  to 
the  horse-riding  and  gymnastic  attractions  here,  a 
live  hippopotamus,  docile  as  a cat  and  uglier  than 
a pig.  It  opens  its  monstrous  jaws  to  receive  its 
Arab  keeper’s  bead,  and  does  nob  snap  It  off;  and 
it  obeys  its  master,  and  ultimately  rides  off  with 
him  in  an  unnatural  and  altogether  delightful 
manner.  The  Brothers  Berri  are  remarkable  per- 
formers on  the  flying  cord.  Horse-riding  is  look- 
ing for  its  Luther. 


ART  AND  SCIENCE  IN  THE  COMMONS. 

The  National  Gallery,  the  Kensington  Museum,  the 
; British  Museum,  and  the  Gallery  of  Historical  Portraits, 

I have  been  the  subjects  of  a good  deal  of  talk  in  the  Cora- 
I mous  this  last  week  or  two,  mainly  on  questions  of 
I supply. 

On  the  vote  of  l.s.OOO?.,  granted,  aftermuch  discussion, 

■ and  by  a small  majority  of  eight,  or  thirty-one  to  twenty- 
I three,  for  National  Gallery  improvements,  it  was  ex- 
[ plained  by  Mr.  Cowper  and  Lord  Palmerston  that  the 
1 purpose  of  asking  for  this  sum  of  money  was,  that  the 
f hall  of  the  Galler)-  might  be  “ decked  over,”  in  order  to 
t provide  a spacious  saloon,  "5  feet' by  40  feet,  and  35  feet 
1 high,  giving  an  additional  space  of  3,000  feet  superficial 
f for  pictures,  besides  a new  room  of  nearly  the  same  size, 

■ on  the  ground-floor,  for  sculpture.  It  was  also  explained 
1 that  when  the  Royal  Academy  was  removed,  a new  stair- 
c case  would  be  made  and  the  entrance  greatly  improved. 

I The  removal  of  the  screen  dividing  the  Gallery  from  the 
» Academy  was  also  alluded  to,  and  the  formation  of  a new 
'i  fa9ade  at  the  back,  the  workhouse  being  removed,  was 
'i  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Cowper  as  a possible  though  distantly 
I future  contingency. 

On  the  vote  of  17,000/.  for  the  Kensington  Museum, 
il  also  granted,  it  was  explained  by  Mr.  Lowe  that  the  pre- 
■f  sent  iron  building  was  cold  and  damp,  and  therefore. 


injurious  to  the  articles  placed  in  it,  and  that  the  object 
of  the  present  vote  was  to  enable  the  Government  to 
cover  in  a space,  and  to  remove  the  colkctiou  contained 
in  the  iron  building  into  the  building  so  formed.  Mr. 
Coningham  said  he  believed  this  vote  was  a mere  drop  in 
an  ocean,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  enter  upon  an 
enormous  expenditure  at  South  Kensington. 

The  vote  granted  for  the  British  Museum  was  80,000/. 
Several  members  urged  the  opening  of  the  Museum  to 
the  public  in  the  evenings,  and  others  spoke  a good  word 
for  the  officers  as  to  increase  of  salary,  at  pre.sent  mtder 
consideration  of  the  Treasury.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  while  expressing  his  regret  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  unable  to  make  better  use  of  the  site  of 
Burlington  House,  said  it  was  “ owing  to  the  wretchedly 
ineftlcicnt  management  of  our  public  works,  which  was 
marked  by  vacillation,  indecision,  niggardliness,  extra- 
vagance, and  every  opposite  vice.  There  was  no  absolute 
authority,  and  there  was  a consequent  waste  of  public 
money.  He  should  not  he  sorry  to  see  some  sortof  revo- 
lution overtake  this  department,  for  he  despaired  of 
ever  seeing  it  brought  into  proper  order  by  any  other 
means.” 

On  the  vote  of  2,000/.  granted  for  the  British  Historical 
Portrait  G.allery,  Mr.  Coningham  objected  strongly  to 
such  a multiplication  of  establishment.s,  and  said  this 
Gallery  was  another  instance  in  support  of  the  opinion 
expressed  by  a great  orator  that  the  administration  of 
this  country  in  respect  of  its  art-cstablishmeuts  was 
marked  by ‘‘ vacillation,  uncertainty,  costliness,  extra- 
vagance,  meanness,  and  all  the  conflicting  vices  that 
could  be  enumerated.”  The  purchase  of  the  portraits  of 
eminent  persons  was  an  object  well  wortliy  of  a national 
institution,  and  one  from  which  he  could  not  dissent. 
But  he  did  not  like  the  appointment  of  virtually  irre- 
sponsible trustees,  and  he  thought  there  ought  to  be 
some  means  of  testing  the  purchases  which  were  made. 

SirG.  C.  Lewis  defended  the  purchasing  committee, 

stating  that  an  immense  amount  of  peculiar  knowledge, 
historical  and  otherwise,  was  required  for  the  selection 
of  such  portiaits,  and  was  possessed  by  the  committee, 
one  of. whom  was  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  custodian  of 
engravings  at  the  British  Museum. 

A question  was  asked  by  !'ir  W.  Gallwey,  as  to  the 
ruinous  state  of  things  in  Victoria-street,  ’a  site  which 
he  said,  “ presented  a scene  of  ruin  and  desolation  a 
parallel  to  which  in  so  conspicuous  a position  could  not 
be  found  in  any  capital  of  the  world.  Here  were  plots 
of  ground  the  selling  price  ofwliich.if  a title  could  be  rrade 
to  them,  would  be  their  weight  in  gold,  but  which 
were  now  the  receptacles  of  the  filth  of  the  neighbour, 
hood,  and  the  resort  of  the  vice  that  existed  around.” 

Mr.  Cowper  said  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  baronet 

that  the  present  condition  of  Victoria-street  was  a most 
lamentable  indication  of  the  mismanagement  and  mis- 
conduct of  the  building  society  called  the  Westminster 
Improvement  Commission ; but  the  Government  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  matter.  If  there  were  good 
grounds  for  appointing  a committee,  he  TMr.  Cowper) 
for  one  should  not  feel  disposed  to  offer  any  objection 
to  it. 

The  discussions  on  art-matters  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons arc  seldom  very  creditable  to  that  body. 


THE  MASONS’  STRIKE. 

Tub  following  circular  bas  been  issued  in  con- 
nection with  tbc  dispute  in  Leeds : — 

Observing  Ih.at  the  operative  masons  in  Leeds  challenge 
their  employers  to  a public  discussion  of  the  differences 
which  caused  the  present  strike,  we  think  it  desirable, 
while  respectfully  declining  such  a challenge,  to  lay  before 
the  public  a statement  of  the  ca«e,  which  we  conceive  will 
answer  the  purpose  without  the  e.xcitement  of  the  dispu- 
tation sought  for  by  the  men. 

In  March  last  the  masons  sent  to  their  employers  a 
” memorial,”  asking  for  au  advance  of  wages  at  the  rate 
of  Is.  per  week,  and  that  the  rules  drawn  up  by  themselves 
should  be  signed  by  the  masters.  After  carelul  consider- 
ation it  was  unaiiiraously  resolved  to  give  Che  additional 
shilling  per  wet-k,  but  that  the  hours  of  labour  and  the 
customs  of  the  trade  should  not  be  disturbed.  The  ad- 
vance was  taken  by  the  men,  and  it  was  believed  that 
other  demands  would  not  be  pressed;  but  it  was  shortly 
after  insisted  that  the  rules  be  signed  by  each  employer, 
or  a strike  would  take  place.  Such  is  the  nature  of  this 
document,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented  to  the 
masters,  that  they  cannot  With  any  feeling  of  self-respect 
submit  to  it,  nor  can  they  agree  to  allow  any  irresponsible 
committee  to  dictate  the  mauuer  in  which  their  business 
shall  be  conducted. 

It  was  aftenvards  thought  that  a deputation  of  masters 
and  men  might,  by  free  discussion,  bring  about  an  amica- 
ble settlement ; but,  after  three  hours’  talking,  the  matter 
remained  as  belore. 

In  as  brief  a manner  as  possible  we  beg  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  of  the  operatives,  leaving  the  public 
tojudge  on  whom  rests  the  onus  of  the  pre.sent  strike. 

It  will  be  observed  that  many  things  already  the  custom 
of  the  trade  have  been  introduced,  and  we  cannot  con- 
ceive why  we  should  be  called  upon  to  sign  what  ha.s  long 
been  acceded.  We  look  upon  it  as  a blind  to  make  the 
objectionable  clauses  less  ” odious.” 

The  following  are  the  rules  in  question 

” Rule  I.  That  the  hours  of  labour  commence  on  Monday 
morning  at  seven  o'clock,  and  close  at  half-past  five  in  the 
evening ; and  that  the  other  five  days  be  from  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning  to  half-past  five  in  the  evening,  except 
Saturday,  to  close  at  four  o’clock  throughout  the  year.” 

Ill  the  memorial  accompanying  the  rules  the  men  say, 
— ” Employed  as  we  are  at  a laborious  and  unhealthy  oc- 
cupation, we  have  not  hitherto  had  sufficient  leisure  to 
enable  us  to  obtain  proper  mental  culture,  or  healthy 
recreation ; and  are  shut  out  on  secular  days  from  public 

parks,  libraries,  gaiteries  of  art,  &c Most 

of  us  have  long  distances  to  walk  to  and  from  our  em- 
ployment ; consider,  then,  bow  unfitted  the  operative 
must  be  in  the  evenings  alone  for  self-improvement, 
when  his  physical  powers  are  nearly  exhausted.”  We 
ask,  will  the  hour  required  on  Monday  morning  be  con. 
ducive  to  the  realisation  of  the  desire  to  attend  libraries, 
&c.,  in  the  enejiinz  ? nr  are  the  men  more  unfit  to  resume 
their  labours  at  six  o'clock  then— after  a Sabbath-day's 
rest— than  on  other  days  ? 

As  to  closing  at  four  o'clock  on  Saturdays,  it  was  con  ■ 
ceded  to  the  men  several  years  ago,  and  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  regain  the  hour  then  granted. 

“ 11.  That,  during  the  winter  months,  namely,  twelve 
weeks  from  the  first  Monday  after  the  )6th  of  November, 
to  commence  work  at  daylight  and  close  at  dark;  in  no 
ca’se  to  work  later  than  half-past  five  in  the  evening. 


Hf.  That  nine  o’clock  be  starting  time  for  three  qnar- 
tersof  a day  during  the  summer  months,  and  half-past 
nine  during  the  winter  months  ; and  one  o’clock  for  half 
a day's  work  throughout  the  year. 

IV.  That  one  hour  be  allowed  for  dinner  throughout 
the  year,  and  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  during  the  summer 
mouths.” 


These  rules  are  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  trade. 

" V.  That  the  summer  rate  of  wages  be  4s.  6d.  per  day, 
for  forty  weeks ; and  the  winter  wages  be  4s.  per  day  for 
the  other  twelve  weeks  in  the  year.” 


” VI.  That  sub-contracting  and  piece-work  be  abo- 
lished.” 

If  the  workman  cannot  make  as  much  or  more  by  piece- 
work than  his  rate  of  wages,  he  need  not  enter  into  a 
contract;  but  why  sliould  the  skilled  and  industrious  be 
debarred  the  opportunity  of  earning  aa  much  ns  they 
can  ? Sub-letting  is  not  generally  resorted  to,  but  surely 
a master  and  his  men  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  make  auy 
bargain. 

*•  \ II.  That  overtime  be  not  allowed,  except  in  cases  of 
emergency;  and  not  to  work  more  than  two  hours  for  a 
quarter  of  a day ; and  to  be  allowed  time  and  half  for  all 
time  worked  after  the  first  quarter,  and  double  time  for 
Sundays.” 

No  one  is  required  to  work  overtime  except  in  case'  of 
emergency:  it  is  generally  wished  for  by  sensible  men, 
in  order  to  make  up  the  time  lost  by  bad  weather,  &c. 
Time  and  half  is  always  allowed  after  the  first  quarter. 

*•  VIII.  In  yards,  or  jobs,  the  nature  or  extent  of  which 
render  the  demand  reasonable,  sheds  shall  be  erected. 
The  society,  in  conjunction  with  the  masters,  to  have  a 
voice  in  directing,  where  a dispute  exists,  relative  to  the 
erection  of  sheds.  Any  employer  not  acting  in  accordance 
with  thi-s  rule  to  pay  half  the  time  his  men  lose  in  conse- 
quence of  wet  weathfr.” 

The  masters  find  it  advantageous  to  erect  sheds,  and 
generally  do  so,  as  the  works  now  on  hand  testify;  but 
to  require  pay  for  half  the  time  lost  by  bad  weather, 
under  any  circumstances,  is  most  unreasonable,  wldle 
the  arbitration  demanded  in  case  of  dispute  is  one  which 
no  contractor  would  submit  to. 

_ " IX.  Walking.time  in  the  morning  to  be  allowed  to  all 
jobs  outside  the  Parliamentary  boundary  of  Leeds,  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  per  hour;  and  any  employer  having 
I work  above  three  miles  from  the  boundary,  to  paj'  2.s.  per 
I week  for  lodgings.  In  cases  where  lodgings  are  paid,  to 
I work  the  same  hours  as  in  the  town,  except  Monday, 

I when  walking.time  to  be  allowed  as  above.  In  cases 
, where  men  are  sent  by  railway,  to  have  fare  and  time 
I allowed  going  and  returning.” 

Walking-time  is  allowed  to  men  working  outside  the 
I town,  but  to  grant  it  because  tlic  job  is  “outside  tlie 
j boundary  of  Leeds,”  is  absurd.  Do  men  require  walking- 
time from  Leeds  to  Holbcck  ? or,  if  the  borough  is  meant, 
would  the  men  like  to  observe  the  rule,  and  begin  work 
at  six  o’clock  at  Bramley? 

“X.  Where  wages  are  paid  on  tlie  Saturday,  to  com. 
raence  paying  at  four  o’clock  every  week  ; and  the  men 
working  beyond  tlie  boundary  to  be  paid  on  the  jobs,  or 
be  ailoH  ed  to  leave  work  t > reach  their  respective  offices 
at  four  o’clock.  In  no  case  are  wages  to  be  paid  at  a 
public-house.” 


If  wages  u'ere  not  paid  punctually  every  week,  there 
might  be  some  reason  for  this  rule.  Some  masters,  out 
of  a kindly  feeling,  pay  their  workmen  when  out  of  town, 
by  ttic  job  ; but  to  be  compelled  to  do  so,  or  forfeit  tl.c 
amount  of  work  which  might  be  done  in  the  time  calcu. 
lated  to  reach  the  office  (at  a not  over-quick  pace),  is  just 
the  way  to  lose  the  present  boon. 

It  appears  that  the  men  who  receive  their  wages  on  the 
Friday  are  to  work  full  time:  this  is  unjust. 

"XL  That  in  all  cases  where  disputes  arise,  a committee 
be  called,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  masters  and 
men,  to  settle  such  disputes.” 

This  rule  would  create  more  di'putcs  than  it  could 
settle,  and  entail  a vast  amount  of  uncalled-for  labour 
upon  a “committee,”  besides  interfering  with  the  right 
of  masters  and  men  to  arrange  their  own  differences.  Wo 
think  io//i  would  sooner  " agree  to  differ  ” and  part  rather 
than  spend  their  time  and  patience  in  altercation  with  the 
“committee.”  It  might  do  tor  some  half-dozen  of  the 
“ irresponsibles,”  e-pecially  if  the  pay  was  good:  they 
would  then  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  about  in 
broad  cloth,  tp'ing  to  settle  disputes,  which  it  would  he 
easy  to  multiply  until  even  the  former  part  of  the  7th 
role  would  require  to  be  abolished,  and  the  latter  clause 
found  very  lucrative. 

“XII.  That  these  rules  be  equally  binding  on  both 
masters  and  men ; and,  should  any  alteration  be  required, 
si.x  months'  notice  shall  be  given  by  either  party ; such 
notice  to  expire  between  the  1st  of  Mayand  the  1st  of 
Augustne.xt  ensuing.” 

Here  is  a fair  specimen  of  the  selfishness  which  pervades 
tlie  whole.  The  men  dictate  their  own  terms,  and  finish 
with  the  offer  of  redress,  if  found  unbearable,  hut  fix  it  at 
a time  “ between  the  1st  of  Mny  and  the  1st  of  August,” 
when  it  would  he  all  but  impossible  for  tlie  masters  to 
alter  their  position. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  there  arc  men 
who  have  the  wisdom  to  discern  that  the  combination  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  rules  is  unnecessary  and  unrea- 
sonable, thatlhereare  “other  and  more  solid  and  prac- 
ticable remedies  for  low  wages  than  can  ever  be  effected 
by  a combination;”  who  have  the  moral  emrage  to 
withstand  the  tyranny  of  the  leaders  of  the  strike.  We 
only  wish  that  others  wlio  have  similar  views  had  the 
same  moral  courage,  and  would  dare  to  vindicate  their 
right  to  dispose  ol  tlieir  labour  according  to  their  own 
judgment;  then  would  there  be  hope  for  a true  bond  of 
union  between  masters  and  men  ; then  they  would  nevrr 
allow  one  class  to  trample  on  the  liberties  and  rights  of 
another  class;  but  would,  both  by  precept  and  by  ex- 
ample, defend  their  hallowed  birthright— the  freedom  of 
labour. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Leeds  Branch  of  the  West 
Riding  Association  of  Master  Builders, 


Jonx  Wood,  Chairman. 
Wm.  LuNOLIvV. 

Jabez  Wooli.kt. 

Leeds,  August  10th,  1660.  David  Boothmax. 


Bristol.  — At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  tbo 
Master  Builders’  Association  (of  Bristol),  held  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  the  following  resolution 
was  imanimously  agreed  to  : — “ That  this  meeting 
docs  not  see  any  reason  to  depart  from  the  resolu- 
tion passed  at  the  last  meeting  relative  to  the  de- 
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nmnds  ruade  by  tlie  operative  inasons.” 
meeting  was  again  adjourned  for  a week. 

The  demand,  as  we  understand  it,  is  4s.  Gd.  a 
day  instead  of  4s.,  and  two  hours  less  labour  in  a 
wcLk.  The  advance  does  not  appear  to  be  ob- 
jected to  BO  much  ns  the  proposed  reduction  in 
time.  Moreover,  some  time  ago,  the  “wallers” 
(less  skilled  hands),  who  had  received  less  wages 
than  the  free-stone  men,  struck,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  free-stone  men  obtained  on  advance, 
making  all  ecpial.  These  now  strike  again  for  the 
further  advance. 


THE  SHORTCOMINGS  OP  ARCHITECTS. 

Slit,  — Believing'  tliat  year  pages  are  open  to  the 
opinions  of  all  who  may  in  a frieixlly  spirit  tliink  proper 
to  'liffer  either  from  you  or  those  wliose  caii.«e  you  more 
especially  advocate.  I am  iiidnccd  to  make  a few  remarks 
on  tins  delicate  subject,  lii  doing  so,  1 hy  no  means  In- 
tend to  disparage  that  uscliil  and  intelligent  doss  of 
architects  who,  consulting  tlndr  employer’s  wants  and 
means,  devise  and  recommend  such  a building  as  suits 
his  purpose,  as  well  as  becomes  an  ornament  to  the  dis- 
trict wlicrc  it  is  erected  ; but  I find  l-uult  wiih  another  class 
altogether,  and  this  is.  perhaps,  the  one  which  considers 
itsell  the  most  versed  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  loro. 

1 mean  a 110  less  eminent  body  than  our  present  c/ii/rc/i 
urdiiterts!  In  making  tlie  bold  complaint,  I fear  I am 
laying  myself  under  a charge  of  something  like  treason, 
sedition,  or  sacrilege.  Nevertheless,  let  the  matter  be 
judged  fairly,  not  by  prejudiced  professional  men,  hut  by 
the  all-important  public,  anil  we  shall  see  liow  much  we 
have  to  find  fault  with  on  this  head. 

Let  us  suppose  one  of  the  most  common  of  all  ncciir- 
reiifcs,  the  rebuilding  or  enlarging  of  a parish  church, 
for  wliicli  a reasonable  sum  is  forthcoming.  A committee 
undertakes  Uic  duties  of  arranging  with  an  architect,  and 
one  of  the  highest  staixling  is  consulted  on  tiie  job,  and 
furnishes  jdaiis,  which  of  themselves  would  grace  the 
wails  of  any  one’s  parlour.  These  delusive  pi: 
can  call  tiiem  by  no  other  name,  arc  approved  of,  and  the 
work  eitiier  coiitracled  (or  by  competition,  or,  by  the 
nrcliitect’s  desire,  put  into  the  hands  of  some  competent 
builder,  and  the  work  done  accoidingto  his  instructions, 
to  the  very  letter,  we  may  bay.  Allowing  all  this  to  be 
done,  the  coiigregntion  assemhlc  when  it  is  opened,  cx- 
pi'Ctiiig  to  find  a building  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
present  generation  ; when,  alas!  the  first  visit  cc 
every  one  tliat  the  new  edillce  is  little  i thcr  than  a coun- 
terpart of  the  old  one — all  the  evils  ol  the  old  one  remain- 
ing witliout  its  benefits,  In  cdher  words,  the  arcliitcct, 
ill  his  zeal  for  antiipiarian  restnratinns,  had  forgot  tliat 
])Cople  nowadays  wore  broad  clotli,  and  .such  delicate 
fabrics  as  silk  and  muslin,  instead  of  sheepskin  jerkin, 
and  home-spun  hnscy-woolsey  jjetlicoats,  Kc,,  and  that  no 
provision  wiiutever  was  made  fur  the  heating  nf  the 
bii'ldiiig,  hut  tliat  the  cungrt  gation  would  keep  thcmsclv 
warm  by  tlicir  admiration  of  the  bcaiitilul.  sucli  as  o 
professional  genlleman  will  have  Tiiem  believe  the  initjiit 
and  ultarpiece  are.  Uiilortunately  our  prc'-cnt  generMt'iiii 
are  mortals  of  a kind  acccssitde  to  cold,  if  not  to  tlie  line 
ai  C>,  and  a complaint  is  made  tliat  The  in 
to  have  been  liiated.  Anotlior  still  more  serious 
plaint  is  niiide,  that  they  do  not  hear  tlie  minister  s 
as  ill  tlie  old  building  ; and  many  other  faults  of  a similar  I 
kind  arc  made.  | 

Now,  as  a plain  unprofessional  looker-on,  I do  not  set 
up  iiiystlf  to  be  a judge  of  wliiit  a church  ought  to  lie  ; 
but  this  1 assert,  that  of  all  the  public  buildings  adapted 
lor  a piililic  purpose,  an  Eiip  i>h  church  is  in  g-  neral  Die 
worst  contrivance  lor  tlie  olijvct  it  ia  intendedtor.  Wlieii 
we  enter  a church,  it  i.s  expected  tliat  we  must  take  otfour 
bars;  but  where  are  tliey  to  be  put?  Under  a sear, 
pvrlmps,  wliere  tliey  receive  inaiiy  kicks  and  knocks 
during  the -service.  The  rubric  also  informs  ii.s  when  to 
kneel,  but  the  architect  lias  provided  no  accoinnioilaiion 
that  way.  ^Ye  complain  of  imt  liraring  one  half  of  wliat 
the  minister  says;  but  we  aie  told  tlie  design  of  the 
budding  is  iiiiimcal  to  souiid  being  clearly  conveyed. 
And  il  it  be  hot  weather,  we  ask  wliy  could  nor  some  of 
the  windows  bn  opened  ; but  we  are  told  to  supply  hinges 
or  opening  contrivances  would  mar  the  beauty  ol  the 
design,  and  we  must  endure  the  close  conbned  air. 
Whi'i  eas  in  winter,  «!iero  being  no  permanent  heating 
contrivance,  an  Arnott  stove  is  stuck  in  the  aisle,  with  Us 
long  iioii  tiihc  of  a cliimney  ruiiiiiiig  up  to  the  n of ; 
otherwise  I have  seen  an  o|  ening  made  lor  it  by  taking 
somcol  tlicglassout  of  anoniiimeiital  window,  and  putting 
it  thrungli  there.  How-  much  the  architect  niiglit  be  tiorri. 
lied  hy  this  1 laiinot  say;  one  tiling  is  certain,  the 
chuichwartlens  received  credit  Irom  ilitir  parishioners 
for  the  ciiinlort  they  alfordcd  tiiem,  how  much  sower  tile 
self  coniplricent  professional  might  find  fault  witli  the 
iinsapprojinatiuii. 

Is’ow,  having  t.ikcn  a view  of  what  architects  are  dtung 
cveiy  day  in  our  churches,  let  us  look  at  what  is  done  in 
anollier  qiiriricr.  A biviy  of  Jhssvnters,  by  gieat  perse- 
verance, collect  a sum  of  money  to  build  a place  of 
worsliip  ; but  they  do  not  go  to  a first-class  architect,  but 
consult  a well-inloiined  practical  builder,  and  explain  to 
him  that  they  want  a good  comlortahle  building  tliat  will 
seat  the  greatest  pnssible  number  of  worshippers  in  the 
best  manner,  and  at  the  least  cost-^wurmtli,  ventilation, 
and  the  prospect  ol  hearing  the  speaker  distinctly,  being 
all  coiisiacred  ; and  alter  due  coneiiUathoi  tins  buildin*' 
IS  erected,  and  in  every  re.siiect  contrasts  strongly  with 
its  more  ambitious  neighbour.  In  the  chapel,  the 
windows  arc  to  let  the  light  in,  and  give  ventilation  : in 
the  church,  they  are  to  obstruct  both  light  and  ventila- 
tion. A row  of  pegs  very  otten  surrounds  the  outer 
walls,  on  wliii-h  hats  hang  in  safety  : this  homely  usefiil- 
nC'S  would  hnrriiy  our  High  Church  professional.  A 
useful  knteling-boaid  is  also  provided  in  the  chape); 
whereas  the  churchman  is  twpected  to  hang  forwaid  on 
bis  seat,  pressing  his  forcdiead  against  the  hack  ot  the 
seat  in  front  of  him,  until  perchance  the  softened  paint 
or  varnish  stick  to  it,  and  he  has  to  endure  a sort  of 
penance  to  release  himself  again.  And,  finally,  he  quits 
the  church  with  but  a very  imperfect  notion  ot  what  the 
sermon  was  upon.  The  indistinctness  in  which  the  sound 
reached  him  made  it  impossible  to  catch  it.  Whereas,  in 
the  chapel,  though  containing  many  worshippers,  every 
one  hears  distinctly  what  ttie  minister  says;  and  the 
shivering  in  winter,  or  stifling  heat  of  summer,  are  alike 
rectified,  much  better  ia  tiie  cheaper  building  than 
more  expensive  one. 


Now  I believe  there  are  hundreds  who  will  confirm 
bat  I have  here  stated,  that  churches  in  general  are  not 
well  adapted  as  places  of  worship;  and.  as  an  English 
chorchman.  1 say  it  with  regret;  and  certainly  nmcli  of 
the  blame  lies  in  our  architects,  who  os  a class 
more  fettered  by  red  tape,  and  a rigid  adliereiice  to 
certain  forms,  than  any  other  class;  and  I feel  sorry  to 
see  yon,  as  the  editor  of  a paper  devoted  to  building,  sup- 
porting them  in  what  tliey  call  their  prerogatives,  tor 
issuredly  they  often  fail  in  accomplishing  what  the  public 
•xpect  of  tiiem.  Most  calliiip  ai-e  the  better  off  by  being  , 
-•eiitilatcd  by  admitting  outside  assistance,  however  de- 
rngatnry  it  may  .seem  to  be,  lor  a contracted  action,  like 
the  breeding  in  and  in  of  cattle,  tends  to  debility : let  us  ' 
hope  architects  will  take  a lecson,  and  build  us  churches 
wherein  we  may  worship  our  Maker  with  the  same  com- 
fort we  enjoy  in  our  homes  ; and.  if  they  be  unable  to  do 
that  111  tlicir  higlily  oniameiited  buildings,  why,  1 would 
se,  where  the  mcatis  allowed,  to  build  a place 
pressly  for  worship,  and  have  the  fantastic  church 
to  look  at,  or  for  u-c  on  grand  occasions;  in  this 
they  might  even  have  their  much-vainitcd  preccdeiit  to 
guide  them,  for  statc-coaches  and  coutt-dreeses  are  used 
in  this  manner,  and  why  not  churches. 

A Looker-oi 
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The  Uses  of  Animnls  in  relation  to  the  Industry 
of  Man.  By  E.  Lankestek,  M.I).,  E.R.S. 
ilardwicke,  192,  Piccadilly. 

Dn.  liANKESTEit  delivered  a course  of  lectures  on 
tliis  subject,  at  tlie  South  Kensington  Miiseuui, 
of  the  liiiiraal  product  and  fond  collections  of 
which  ho  is  superintendnnt ; and  the  present  little 
volume  has  been  jiropiired  I'rom  a shortliimd 
report  corrected  by  Dr.  L:\iikester  himself.  The 


METTioroirs  Local  MANACrEJiENX  Amend- 
ment Act. — Mr.  Tite  has  withdrawn  his  bill, 
adding  that  he  intends  to  bring  in  a similar  bill 
next  session. 

Gas. — The  Ashford  Gas  Company  Lave  unani- 
mously resolved  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  gas 

from  5s.  lOd.  to  5s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet. At 

Abergavenny  it  has  been  arranged  between  the 
commissioners  and  the  company  that  the  latter 
are  to  supply  all  private  consumers  with  good  and 
sufficient  gas,  by  meter,  at  a maximum  rate  not 
exceeding  Gs.  per  1,000  feet,  such  arrangement  to 
remain  in  operation  for  three  years.  An  extension 
of  pipes  llirough  the  Grofield  district  has  also  been 
resolved  on. 

St.  SiviTHTN  Defied. — There  is  now  before  tbe 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  “a  wonderful  in- 
vention” ofMons.  Ilelvetius  Otto,  of  Leipsie,  by 
which  he  promises  to  “insure  line  weather.”  He 
erects  a platform  at  a considerable  height  in  the 
air,  on  which  he  places  a “propeller,”  or  huge 
bellows,  worked  by  steam.  With  these  bellows, 
which  are  “ very  jiowerful,”  he  blows  away  the 
clouds  as  they  gather ; and,  as  rain  comes  from 
the  clouds,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  where 
clouds  are  not  allowed  to  gather  there  can  be  no 
rain.  He  mflintuins  that  if  a certain  number  of 
bis  “ Rain  Propellers,”  or  “ Pluvifuges,”  as  he 
lias  named  them,  are  placed  at  intervals  over  the 
city,  he  can  provide  foi”  the -inhabitants  a contin- 


Icctnres  arc  esBeiitially  extemporaneous  and  . - - , , , . . 

roimla,-,  and  were  (IfsiKiiccl  rntlier  to  excite  inter-  of  tine  wcBthcr,  niid  a rertam  protection 


cat  in  tlic  suliicct  than  to  cxlianat  it.  Aevcriilc-  from  shtW™  siiowors  and  nmddj  streets,  so  long 

less  tliev  are  lull  of  curious  and  useful  information  «'<!  ‘'-’rr™  of  fair  pedestrians.  Ihe  poor 

as  to  various  mutters,  Imt  partieularlv  on  leutlior,  ants  of  adjoining  towns  would  be  to  bo  pitied.  \\  but 
bone,  silk,  wool,  soap,  and  waste.  ’’““me  ot  tbem  ? As  for  tlio  Pluvifuge 

We  shall  take  a few  passages  at  random,  by  proprietors,  tbeir  motto  onglit  to  be  • Apns  «ons 
Wiiv  of  specimen.  le  deluge’'  ^ ictmi.s,  however,  as  we  ni  England 

''  ' have  of  late  been  to  wet  weather,  still  wo  cannot 

blame  the  Frenchman’s  “ Pluvifuges,”  inasmuch 


specimen, 

Here  is  an  econoinioal  view  of  “shoddy,”  or 
new  cloth  made  from  tbe  wool  of  old  cloth  torn 
to  shreds. 


“ The  cheap  chithing  of  late  years  has  (IcpeiitJcil  upon 
the  ititriKliictioii  (It  this  sluiihly ; amt,  prnviileil  the  )irice 
is  not  larger  than  gives  the  fair  profit  to  the  niaiiiifacturer, 
we  cannot  object  to  it,  ns  it  ciialiles  many  to  pul  on,  at 
least  once  a week,  a ilceent. looking  coat,  who  otherwise 
would  not  liave  a cloth  coat  at  all ; ami  if  the  wear  only 
aiiswrrs  to  the  price  given,  1 do  not  think  any  one  can 
find  fault.” 


We  recollect  an  anecdoto  in  connection  with 
•h  ought  I shoddy,  which  shows  to  wlnit  an  extent  it  must  he 
I-  made  in  some  towns,  and  how  universally  it  must 
" be  worn  in  such  jihices.  A gentleman  who  liup- 
lieiied  to  have  “a  good  coat  upon  his  buck,”  in 
Iravcrsiiig  the  streets  of  one  of  these  towns,  to  his 
suv]inse  iound  himself  an  object  of  marked  and 
•lose  attfiitioti  amongst  nuiiierous  girls  who 
worked  at  tlie  factories,  uiid  felt,  no  donbt,  a little 
Jliittercd  thereby,  till  tlie  scrutiny  became  rather 
too  close,  and  too  many  pairs  of  eyes  were  exer- 
cised in  it  to  continue  at  all  pb-usant;  and  at 
length  he  found,  I'rom  their  whispered  palois,  tliat 
the  fact  of  liaviiig  on  Ins  hack  a genuine  broad- 
cloth fabric  was  the  sole  attraction,  as  tlivy  had 
never  seen  such  a thing  in  their  lives  before, 
although  they  bad,  doubtless,  olten  heard  of  it. 

‘‘  Passing  on  from  shoddy  to  leather  clippings,  I will 
meiuiuii  that  a patent  lias  bi  eii  recently  ohtaiiittl  for  cut- 
iig  lip  the  chpiiiiigs  of  leather,  and  iiiirddiicing  them 
to  llie  soles  of  boots  and  shoes,  rendering  lliein  easier 
1 tlie  wearer  and  quite  as  durable;  thus  saving  new 
inaienal.” 

This  reminds  ns  of  an  attempt,  some  years 
11  correspondent,  to  rcKpoiul  to  an 
idea  of  ours  as  to  the  possibility  of  producing 
gutta  perclni  or  iiidia-nibher  from  bituminous  or 
other  substances,  by  clieniical  means.  Our  corre- 
spondent, niisunderstuiidiiig  our  meaning,  and 
having  a laudable  desire  to  put  waste  leather 
■uttiiigs  to  use,  bad  reduced  some  to  shreds,  and 
made  up  a sort  of  leatlier  shoddy  with  it,  by  help 
of  a bituminous  cement;  but  it  was  quite  unfit, 
in  the  stsite  we  saw  it  in,  to  form  a substitute  for 
leather.  Doubtless,  it  may  have  suggested  the 
patented  invention,  however,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Lankester. 

The  number  of  uses  to  which  a dead  horse  is 
put  is  really  surprising.  The  only  part  to  which 
we  shall  here  allude,  however,  is  the  tongue,  re- 
specting which  there  was  some  mystery,  till 
Dr.  Laiikcster  incidentally  suggested  that  it  was 
probably  sold  I’or  ox  tongue.  Tliis  a correspondent 
ofanew.spapcr,wliich  reported  the  doctor’s  lecture, 
declared  to  be  a libel  on  horse-tongue,  as  it  never 
was  sold  for  anything  so  "low;”  being  “always 
sold  as  reindeer  tongue  ! ” 

“ Gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  may 
be  lost  ” is  a scriptur.al  motto  peculiarly  suitable 
to  many  such  uses  as  those  to  which  waste  sub- 
stances are  put;  but  it  would  scarcely  form  a 
decent  covering  to  cloak  such  a purpose  as  this. 


as  France  itself  has  been  in  nearly  tbe  same  pre- 
dicament,— at  least  tbe  nortbern  parts  of  it. 

Ruins  of  an  Ancient  City  in  the  United 
States. — A discovery  is  alleged  to  have  been 
recently  made  some  ninety  miles  north-east  of 
Fort  Stanton,  a long  account  of  which  has  just 
appeared  in  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Times.  The 
city,  it  is  said,  is  quadrangular,  and  arranged 
with  skill,  many  of  the  buildings  on  the  outer 
line  being  pierced  with  loopholes.  Several  of  the 
buildings  are  of  vast  size,  and  of  massive  blocks  of 
dark  granite  rock,  wliieh  could  only  have  been 
brought  to  their  present  condition  hy  a vast 
amount  of  labour.  There  are  the  ruins  of  three 
noble  edifices,  each  presenting  a front  of  300  feet, 
made  of  ponderous  blocks  of  stone,  and  the  dilapi- 
dated walls  are  even  now  35  feet  high.  There 
no  partitions  in  the  area  of  the  (middle)  sup- 
posed temple,  so  that  the  area  must  have  been 
ast;  and  there  are  also  c;ir\ing8  in  bas-relief  and 
fresco  work.  The  blocks  of  which  these  edifices 
.irc  composed  are  cemented  together  by  a species 
of  mortar  of  a hituininous  character,  which  has 
such  tenacity  that  vast  masses  of  wall  have  fallen 
down  without  the  blocks  being  detached  by  the 
shock. 

Tebea- Volt AiSM  TOE  SubmaeineTelegeapus. 
— Mr.  Septimus  Reardmore,  C.K.,  has  written  a 
pamphlet  on  this  subject  (Stanford,  Cliaring-cross, 
jinblislier),  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  some 
iiopefnl  experiments  inatJc  by  him, between  Cromer 
and  Heligoland,  through  a line  300  miles  in 
length,  with  a simple  terro-voltaic  apparatus,  such 
ns  ho  seems  convinced  must  ultimately  be  used  for 
long  submarine  telegraphs,  instead  of  the  battery 
system  heretofore  in  use.  The  new  apparatus 
consists  merely  of  a couple  of  earth  plates,  posi- 
tive and  negative,  one  at  either  extremity  of  the 
line,  no  other  battery  being  used.  By'  such 
miansit  is  anticipated  that  all  necessity  for  insula- 
tion of  the  wires,  or  at  least  dependanee  on  per- 
fect insulation,  will  be  obviated,  the  electricity 
evolved  by  a single  voltaic  couple,  while  con- 
nected with  the  respective  ends  of  the  wire, 
having  no  tendency  to  escape  to  earth  during 
transit.  The  chief  difficulty  relates  to  the  ques- 
tion of  intensity;  ns,  by  the  single  arrangement, 
increase  of  surface  only  affords  increase  of  quan- 
tity, and  not  increase  of  intensity,  ns  by  the  bat- 
tery apparatus.  The  thickening  of  conducting 
wires  appears  to  he  a desideratum;  and  certainly, 
since  the  failure  of  the  ponderous  iron  envelope  of 
tbe  Atlantic  line,  this  would  otherwise  be  an  im- 
provement. Mr.  Reardmore  seems  to  agree  with 
ns  in  thinking  that  the  present  line  across  tbe 
Atlantic  is  not  useless, — at  least  on  his  tcrra-voltaic 
principle.  Surely  it  will  not  be  finally  abandoned 
without  such  renewed  experiments  with  it  as  we 
have  suggested. 


Ato.  25,  I860.] 


New  Schooxs  at  Brixton. — The  first  stone 
of  Christ  Charoh  National  Schools,  Brixton,  has 
been  laid  by  the  Bev.  McConnell  Hussey,  the 
Incumbent.  The  buildings  comprise  school-rooms 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  master’s  residence.  It  is 
proposed  to  lay  out  about  l,700f.  Tlie  architect 
is  Mr.  H.  Currey,  and  the  builder  Mr.  Wm. 
Downs.  The  ground  was  the  gift  of  Lord 
HoDaiid. 

Traffic  Rettjbxs. — The  traffic  returns  of  rail- 
ways in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ending 
August  4 amounted  to  588,310/.,  and  fOr  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year  to  549,020/., 
showing  an  increase  of  39,290/.  The  gross  re- 
ceipts of  the  eight  railways  having  tlieir  termini 
in  the  metropolis  amounted  to  265.236/.,  and  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  to  249,727/., 
showing  an  increase  of  15,509/.  The  receipts  on 
the  other  lines  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  323,074/.,  and  for  the  correspondii  g 
week  of  last  year  to  299,293/.,  showing  an  increase 
of  23,781/. 

The  Doxn'os  at  Gi'ildfobd  Coenty  Coitut. — 
The  clearing  of  the  court  by  Judge  Blackburn, 
against  which  Sheriff  Evelyn  protested,  arose,  It 
appears,  from  that  rampant  evil,  to  which  we  have 
. in  other  cases  so  often  drawn  attention,  the  had 
construction  of  the  court-house.  “ In  this  most 
inconvenient  court,”  said  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
in  his  reprimand  to  the  sheriff,  “ the  noise  from 
: the  street  was  found  by  my  learned  brother  to  be 
I very  much  aggravated  by  that  which  proceeded 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  court.  It  did  not  arise 

• from  the  disorderly  condact  of  the  people  assembled 
. there  ; but,  as  no  seats  were  provided  for  them, 

much  movement  naturally  ensued,  and  a stone  fioor, 

I Its  we  understood,  added  to  the  disturbance.  More- 
; over,  the  prisoners’  bar  intervened  and  separated 
. the  lower  portion  of  the  audience  from  the  itnme- 
■ diate  supervision  of  the  court.  My  learned 
: brother  found  himself  unable  to  bear  the  witnesses 
1 andprisonersj  and  from  this  motive,  and  this  alone, 

• — for  the  proper  conduct  of  business — he  directed 
; the  lower  part  of  the  court  to  be  cleared.  The 
1 necessity  for  that  step  arose  from  the  defective 

• eonstruction  and  arrangement  of  this  court.  Your 

• representation  of  the  case  goes  forth  to  the  public 
A with  a perversion  of  the  truth,  though  not  an 
! intentional  one,  I believe,  that  the  whole  court 
\ was  cleared.  A portion  only  was  cleared,  the  rest 
. was  occupied  by  the  public,  and  they  w'ere  freely 
1 admitted.” 

The  Steam  Ploegh. — The  “iron  horse”  has 
■.  not  only  “ taken  to  the  road  ” but  to  the  cornfield ; 

I and  seems  quite  ready,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
] directions,  to  send  his  fleshy  protot}  pe  quietly  and 
; gently  down  into  the  lethean  nirvana  of  “ utter 

extinction,”  along  with  Ids  nspected  conductor, 
j Giles  Cliawbacoii,  whose  “place”  is  about  to  be 
taken  by  the  engineering  John  Gileses,  who  tend 
::  the  iron  horse.  In  full  view  of  this  imminent  con- 
:■  tingeticy, — and  doubtless  devoted  to  the  interests 
ilof  “No.  1,” — Mr.  John  Giles,  of  Cannon-street, 
City,  has  issued  to  the  commercial  public  an 

II  address  on  “The  Sfoam  Plough,  and  its  prospective 
li  Influence  on  the  Ships,  Colonies,  and  Commerce  of 
li  Great  Britain,”  in  which,  recommending  the 
" “steam  phnigh  ” for  use  in  Australia,  be  says 

“ It  is  the  present  land  system  of  the  colonies, 
combined  with  the  want  of  an  efficient  agricnltural 
El  engine,  that  checks  the  activity  of  industry  and 
^ commerce,  and  which  bas  led  the  colonies,  in 
mmaiiy  cases,  to  the  adoption  of  a protective  policy, 
llthey  hoping  by  the  taxing  of  British  manufactures 
11:10  provide  an  extended  field  for  the  employment 
Diof  that  industry  shut  out  by  legislation  from  its 
Iclegitimate  channel  (agriculture).  A steam  plough 
« will  remove  tbia  tendency  to  a protective  policy ; 

« will  open  np  the  fields  of  legitimate  employment 
kboth  for  capital  and  industry,  and  there  will  be  no 
ntneed  to  create  artificial  ones  by  protective  legisla- 
li'tion  ; will  result  in  abundant  and  cheap  staple 
prproduce,  and  will  subjuct  its  supply  to  the  wbole- 
MiBome  influence  of  free  trade  iu  production  as  well 
tias  in  distribution.  The  steam  plough,  then,  is  a 
Kcommercial  question  j and,  unless  the  commercial 
Mcommunity  make  some  effort  to  give  it  a practical 
io'flolution,  it  will  never  be  eflected  by  the  local 
:rlrade  societies  which  now  have  it  in  hand.  In 
^conclusion,  I beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
•caccompanying  advertisement,  and  to  solicit  your 
ufinterest  on  behalf  of  this  question,  and  the 
Eoendeavour  to  give  it  a commercial  as  well  us  an 
igogricultural  character.”  The  advertisement  referred 
ti,to,  of  course,  relates  (and  quite  fairly,  too)  to 
' John  Giles’s  steam  horses  ” and  “free  trade  in 
‘zagriculture.”  These  horses,  he  says,  are  also  suited 
cifor  road  transport.  Their  efficiency,  he  adds,  is 
abased  on  a newly-discovered  principle  in  locomotive 
nenechauics,  and  their  range  of  speed,  as  ploughs,  is 
■aone  to  six  miles  an  hour. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Copper. — A reduction  of  one  halfpenny  per  lb. 
in  the  price  of  copper  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
making  the  wholesale  price  of  tough  cake  and 
ingot  98/.  per  ton ; best  selected,  101/.  per  ton. 
The  price  of  rolled  brass,  brass  tubes,  and  brass 
wire  has  been  generally  reduced  also  one  half- 
penny per  lb.  in  consequence.— Daihj 
I’osf. 

Paper  and  a Dye. — Mr.  John  David  Barry, 
of  Tburlow-square,  Brompton,  announces  the 
discovery  of  a new  material  for  making  paper,  by 
a patented  process  J and  he  also  states  that  “the 
pulp,”  used  for  the  manufacture  of  this  paper,  is 
produced  from  the  residuum  of  the  plant,  after 
chemical  treatment  for  the  production  of  a colour- 
ing matter,  susceptible  of  crystallization,  and 
applicable  to  the  dyeing  of  silk,  wool,  and  all 
similar  animal  substances. 

Bemovaj.  of  the  East-India  Board.  — Tlie 
work  of  removing  from  the  old  India  House  to  the 
1 ictoria  Hotel,  in  "Westminster,  will  commence  on 
the  1st  of  September.  The  rent  to  be  paid  for 
the  portion  of  the  hotel  to  be  occupied  by  the 
various  offices  is  6,000/.,  in  addition  to  one-half  of 
the  rates  and  taxes.  Nothing  is  yet  known  as  to 
what  is  intended  with  respect  to  the  Museum.  The 
furniture  for  the  new  offices  at  the  hotel,  with  the 
exception  of  the  carpets,  which  are  to  be  provided 
by  the  Company,  will  be  supplied  from  the  present 
India  House.  The  cost  of  the  removal  will  be 
6,000/. 

^Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — On  the 
17th  Mr.  Lowman  Taylor  moved  that  three  com- 
mittees be  formed,  consisting  of  lilteeii  in  each,  of 
tbe  members  of  the  Board,  viz.,  “ The  Finance 
Committee,”  “ Works  and  Improvements  Com- 
mittee,” “Building  Act  and  General  Purposes 
Committee”  (the  Main  Drainage  Committee  still 
continuing  a committee  of  the  wliole  Board). 
The  motion,  after  a long  discussion,  was  agreed 
to.  Mr.  Aird’s  tender  was  received  for  tbe 
execution  of  the  works  for  the  southern  /ojo- 
level  sewer  through  the  Surrey  Consumers’  Gas 
Company's  premises  at  Deptford,  at  a schedule  of 
prices,  or  at  a lump  sum,  and  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  in  oider  to  re-couimcnce  the 
works  fortliwiih. 

The  Gateshead  Mecilanics’  Institute  and 
Mr.  Cleph-ln,  lately  Editor  of  the  “ Gates- 
head Observer.” — The.  Gateshead  i\Icc]ianics’ 
Institute  has  unanimously  adopted  resolutions 
strongly  expressive  of  their  esteem  for  and  many 
obligations  to  Mr.  Clephan,  who  is  one  of  their 
vice-presidents,  and  their  regret  to  learn  that  he 
is  in  ill-health  and  about  to  quit  Gateshead,  after 
resiguing  the  editorship  of  tbe  Gateshead  Obser- 
ver; and  also  intimating  their  intention  to  sub- 
scribe for  a testimonial  wliich  is  about  to  be 
presented  to  him.  The  Gateshead  Observer  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  tbe  excellent  manner 
iu  which  Mr.  Clepljan  has  conducted  it;  indeed, 
besides  its  never  wanting  stores  of  the  freshest 
and  most  useful  intelligence,  to  which  we,  as  well 
as  others,  have  for  many  years  liad  constant  re- 
course; it  was  often  more  liken  sparkllug  repertory 
of  witand  humour  than  an  ordinary  newspaper;  anil 
we  cannot  help  expressing  cur  regret  to  hear  of 
the  ill-health  of  its  v(;ry  able  late  conductor. 

Honour  to  an  English  Engineer  in  Brazil. 

; Tile  Emperor  of  tbe  Brazils  baa  conferred  upon 
'■  Mr.  W.  G.  Ginty,  formerly  of  Mauchester,  the 
i rank  of  a knight  or  Chevalier  of  the  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Bose,  inclosing  along  with  the  notifi- 
cation of  this  honour  a jewelled  box  containing 
the  insignia  of  the  order,  to  be  worn  on  the  breast 
on  public  occasions.  Mis  Majesty  bas  conferred 
this  honour  in  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Giiity’s 
general  services,  and  tor  tbe  able  manner  in  which 
he  has  discliarged  the  duties  of  Eiigineer-in-Chief 
of  the  new  city  canal  and  other  important  public 
works  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  of  which  Mr.  Ginty  has 
had  the  superintendeiice.  Mr.  Ginty  has,  during 
the  last  six  years,  been  the  managing  engineer  and 
director  of  the  Bio  gas  works,  and  has  raised  the 
condition  of  that  enterprise  so  that  a dividend  of 
18  per  cent,  per  annum  is  being  made  on  the 
amount  of  capital,  in  addition  to  the  10  per  cent, 
per  annum  paid  into  the  reserve  fund. 

The  Beater  of  a Taunton  Bell. — Mr.  Editor, 
— Knowing  from  experience  that  you  take  a great 
interest  in  matters  connected  with  the  “ Bell 
family,”  you  would  be  conferring  a kindness  if 
you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  could  prescribe 
a remedy  for  my  complaint,  and  to  save  me  from 
certain  death.  I am  pronounced  to  be  cracked, 
and  as  I am  inclined  to  believe  there  is  some  truth 
in  tbe  statement,  I must  admit  that  I am  not  in 
a proper  state  to  resume  my  place  as  leader  to 
that  noble  peal  of  “ Old  Martin  Bells  ; ” but  still 
my  motto  is  “ Live  and  let  live.” 

“ Tenor  Tauntonian.” 
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The  County  Surveyor  for  Tipperary. — 
We  understand  that  Mr.  John  L.  WorridI,  C.E., 
bas  been  appointed  county  surveyor  of  the  South 
Biding  of  Tipperary,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  William 
Henry  Deane,  C.E.,  nominated  by  his  Excellency 
to  the  comity  surveyorship  of  the  eastern  division 
of  Tyrone. 

New  Military  Hospital  at  Woolwich. — 
Tenders  will  be  received  at  the  Boyal  Engineer 
Office,  Woolwich,  in  September  next,  lor  the 
immediate  erection  of  the  new  military  hospital, 
on  a site  of  Government  land  for  the  use  of  the 
Boyal  Artillery,  it  being  intended  to  convert  tbe 
present  Ordnance  Hospital  into  barrack  quarters. 

Death  of  Mr.  Charles  May. — With  regret 
we  have  to  record  the  demise  of  Mr.  Charles 
May,  C.E.,  of  Great  George-street.  Mr.  May  was 
well  known  in  the  profession  he  had  embraced. 
He  was  for  several  years  a partner  in  the  Orwell 
Works  at  Ipswich,  then  carried  on  by  Messrs. 
Bansome  and  May,  He  was  a Fellow  of  tbe 
Boyal  and  of  tbe  Royal  Astronomical  Societies. 

The  Erecting  of  Schools. — It  appears  from 
a Parliamentary  return  that  the  sura  expended  in 
erecting  schools  since  the  year  1853,  under  the 
minutes  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Education,  is 
1,137,112.  Of  this  large  sum,  632,398/.  was  sup- 
plied by  local  rates,  79,735/.  by  non-local  sub- 
scriptions,  and  424,979/.  was  furnished  by  Parlia- 
mentary grants. 

Proposed  People’s  Park  at  Gloucester. 

The  town  council  of  Gloucester  have  resolved,  by  a 
majority  of  twelve  to  ten,  to  accept  the  otter  of 
the  Spa  grounds,  to  be  devoted,  with  sixteen  acres 
of  corporation  ground,  to  a people’s  park,  pro- 
vided the  incidental  expenses,  estimated  at  about 
1,000/.,  be  raised  by  public  subscription.  About 
700/,  have  been  promised,  but  the  desirable  im- 
provement will  in  all  probability  now  fall  through 
in  consequence  of  a hitch  with  the  Spa  proprietors 
as  to  the  otter  not  having  been  accepted  within  six 
months. 

Improvements  at  the  General  Post-office. 
A glass  ttooring  has  been  laid  over  the  Circulatiou 
Department,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Gould,  the  clerk  of  tbe  works,  and  Mr.  Williams, 
the  surveyor  of  the  department  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  The  panel  flooring  (IJ  inch  thick),  which 
is  intended  to  give  light  from  this  office  to  the 
lower  apartments,  has  been  protected  by  iron  bars, 
with  a network,  to  prevent  any  of  the  officers 
from  falling  through  to  the  adjacent  floor,  or 
being  otherwise  exposed  to  danger.  Tbe  roof  of 
the  “newspaper  office”  is  being  composed  of 
glass. 

'J'he  Co-operative  New  Mill  at  Roch- 
dale.— The  large  new  mill,  erected  at  a cost  of 
34,000/.,  by  the  co-operatives  of  Rochdale,  was 
recently  the  scene  of  an  event  of  some  interest 
to  that  body.  The  two  new  engines  erected  by 
the  Messrs.  Petrie,  of  Rochdale,  at  a cost  of 
2,400/.,  giving  a nominal  jiower  of  120  liorscs, 
were  for  the  first  time  set  in  motion,  and  one  was 
named  the  “ Co-operator,”  the  other  “ Persever- 
ance.” The  large  mill  is  fast  being  filled  with 
first-class  machinery,  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  a 
month  or  six  weeks  all  will  he  in  working  order, 
when  work  for  about  300  hands  will  be  found. 
This  body  will  now  have  embarked  about  59,000/. 
in  their  uiidertiiking. 

Establishment  for  Convalescent  Work- 
women AT  Vesinet. — The  udmissiou  of  tbe  public, 
on  Wednesday  in  last  week,  for  the  first  time,  to 
a view  of  the  establishment  founded  by  the  French 
Empress  at  Vesinet,  for  the  convalescent  work- 
women discharged  from  the  ho.spitals,  has  given 
])ublioity  to  this  foundation.  “ The  benevolence 
of  the  undertaking,”  says  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Star,  “is  evident  throughout  the  arranga- 
inents,  which  arc  all  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  and 
even  carried  out  with  a degree  of  elegance  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  as  the  graceful 
homage  of  a woman  to  the  artistic  sensibilities  of 
women.” 

M.  IIiTTORFF  ON  Sir  Charles  Barry. — 
Tlie  Five  Academies  at  Paris  held  their  annunl 
sitting  on  Tuesday  in  last  week,  and  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  celebrities  in  art, 
science,  and  literature,  were  gathered  in  the  cir- 
cular theatre  of  tbe  Palais  Mazarin.  M.  Hittorll’, 
tbe  architect,  chose  for  the  subject  of  his  reading 
a notice  nu  tbe  life  and  works  of  the  late  Sir 
Cliarles  Barry.  English  excellence  is  beginning 
to  be  appreciated  by  French  artists  at  length;  and 
as  tbe  individual  perseverance  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxon 
charactir  is  being  revealed,  a new  field  of  art  is 
opened  to  their  view.  The  origin  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  contrasted  with  bis  end  and  burial, 
amongst  the  kings  and  most  illustrious  men  of  his 
country,  was  warmly  dwelt  upon,  and  elicited 
great  applause. 
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Bow  SxEErxE.— The  statement  mfide  in  some 
of  the  newspapers,  that  Wren’s  steeple  of  St.  Mary- 
Ic-Bow  was  injured  by  lightning,  appears,  we  avo 
glad  to  say,  to  bo  incorrect. 

The  TijrBEii  Thade  or  Beistol.— Messrs.  T . 
K,  Barues  & Sons,  in  their  timber  circular  for 
August,  say,—"  The  importation  during  the  month 
of  July  was  considerable,  but  not  anything  near 
what  it  was  during  the  last  few  previous  years. 
The  falling  off  is  entirely  in  New  Brunswick  good^ 
and  particularly  in  spruce  deals ; only  3G,'1'20 
pieces  were  imported,  against  288,4-11,  the  average 
of  the  last  three  years,  while  the  tonnage  from  the 
same  ports  is  only  2,630  tons,  against  11,328  for 
the  same  period.  The  arrivals  for  the  past  mouth 
have  been  21.  vessels,  13,4-30  tons  register  (against 
24.  vessels,  11.526  tons  for  the  corresponding 
roonfh  last  year),  and  consist  of  12  from  Quebec, 
8,028  tons  j -I  from  New  Hiniiiswick,  1,202  tons ; 
2 from  Memel,  626  tons;  3 from  St.  Petersburg, 
2 931  tons ; 3 1'roin  Norway  and  Sweden,  550  tons.’ 

“ The  London  Review.”— The  public  arc 
under  so  many  literary  obligations  (for  plea- 
sure and  profit  received)  to  tlie  poetical  and 
political  pen  of  Dr.  Charles  Maclcay,  the  ex- 
cellent editor  of  this  now  and  cheap  weekly 
paper,  that  we  are  anxious  to  do  ci(r  best,  as  others 
arc  doing,  not  only  to  promote  its  interests  our- 
selves,  but  to  afford  the  public,  ns_  far  as  the 
Builder’s  very  mUcellaneous  circulation  extends, 
an  opportunity  of  paying  up  a small  wci^ly  in- 
stalment towards  the  debt  they  owe  Charles 
Muckay,  by  taking  in  his  new  paper  regularly,  as 
one  of  the  best  exponents  "ofpolitics,  literature,  art, 
and  society  ” attainable  at  any  pricc,much  less  at  3d. 
only,  wbicli  is  the  price  of  the  new  llevkw.  The 
current  number  (for  Saturday,  18th  August),  like 
all  the  six  which  have  already  preceded  it,  is  a 
varied  and  good  one.  One  paper  in  it  treats  of 
the  Thames  cmbankincnt.  Tlie  social  and  com- 
mercial leader  is  on  the  momentous  subject  of 


food  and  money  prospects;  and  there  are  various 
other  articles  on  fresh  and  interesting  topics. 


other  articles  on  fresh  and  interesting  topi 
besides  a little  poetry,  town  and  table  talk, 


Beidge-steeet,  Westminster. — In  answer  to 
Sir  J.  Shelley,  Mr.  Cowpor  said  it  was  not  likely 
that  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Bridge-street 
would  be  purchased  for  two  or  three  years.  It 
would  then  be  for  the  House  to  determine  what 
slnniUl  be  done  with  the  site. 

Magnitude  of  the  Railway  Interest. 
Nothing,  says  the  Times,  can  be  more  impressive 
than  the  magnitude  of  these  concerns,  if  carefully 
contemplated.  They  probably  represent  at  this 
moment  at  least  35O,OOO,0O0L  of  money  actually 
invested.  There  are  but  380,000,000?.  in  consols. 
Last  week  the  chairman  of  a company,  while  per- 
forming  the  grateful  task  of  announcing  a large 
increase  of  traffic,  felt  bound  to  explain  that  a 
small  fraction  of  it— some  6,000?.  or  7,000?.— was 
accidental.  The  fact  was  that  this  is  leap-year, 
and  the  odd  day  in  February  had  added  tnese 
four  hundsoine  tigures  to  tlie  receipls.  One  per 
cent,  more  or  less  in  a dividend  means  comfort  or 
pressure  in  thousands  of  households  : a rise  or  fall 
in  shaves  decides  the  market  value  of  millions  of 
property.  Take,  again,  the  people  employed  on 
the  various  lines.  It  is  a new  profession,  and  a 
comprehensive  one  too.  It  has  a place  for  every 
class,  for  marquises  and  earls,  for  country  gentle- 
men, for  professional  men,  for  engineers,  for  book- 
keepers, cashiers,  ticket-takers,  porters,  constables, 
and  labourers.  The  North-Western  pays  its  law- 
yers  (unluckily  for  it)  30,000?.  a year,  and  took 
over  its  counters  last  week  upwards  of  13,000?.  a 
day. 

The  Aleine  Tunnelling  at  Mont  Cenis. — 
The  following  particulars,  from  a review  of  the 
prelimiuuries  regarding  the  process  of  tunnelling 
now  in  progress  at  Mont  Cenis,  we  condense  from 


the  Bugivccr's  Journal  of  Calcutta.  have 

before  eiven  some  of  these  details,  b 


sketches  in  rarliameiit,  review  of  political  and 
other  questions  of  the  day,  book  reviews,  <fcc.  ic.; 
the  whole  forming  un  exceedingly  cheap  and 
good  weekly  paper,  interesting  and  useful  to  all 

The  Strike  at  Coventry.— Work,  it  appears, 
has  been  ])artially  resumed,  .although  there  is  said 
to  he,  “on  the  whole,  an  absence  of  that  cordial 
good  will  which  should  exist  between  employers 
and  employed  and  the  workmen  are  senselessly 
rejoicing  in  the  damage  they  have  done  to  the 
capital  by  means  of  which  alone  they  can  obtain 
employment.  The  Sibclc,  in  allusion  to  some  ot 
the  proceedings,  as  reported  in  the  Coventry 
Berahl,  justly  remarks,  that  instead  of  denounc- 
ing " the  atrocious  treaty  of  commerce,”  and  the 
"want  of  patriotism”  in  those  who  purchase 
French  ribbons,  tlic  weavers  ought  to  have  been 
made  sensible  tliat  " their  looms  were  behind  the 
age,  and  required  improvements.”  It  is  only  in 
the  perfection  of  machinery,  adds  the  ISiecle,  that 
the  workmen  will  find  an  end  to  their  miseries  : 
why,  then,  should  they  not  be  frankly  spoken  to, 
and  tlie  means  of  procuring  the  best  and  most 
perfect  pointed  out?  'Ibe  silk-weavers  in  Slid- 
bury,  Braintree,  Coggeshall,  uiid  other  places,  we 
regret  to  learn,  threaten  to  strike,  in  consequence 
of  nn  intended  reduction  of  wages. 

Electro -Telegraphic  Progress. — The  lay- 
ing of  more  deep-sea  cables  after  the  failure  of  the 
Atlantic  one,  and  before  something  was  done  to 
improve  the  plan  and  construction  of  such  cables, 
has,  as  we  fully  anticipated  and  pointed  out,  not 
only  been  followed  by  repeated  further  failures, 
the  last  of  which  arc  the  Red  Sea  Telegraph,  the 
Maltese  cables  via  Sardinia  and  Corfu,  and  the 
Channel  Llaiids  one;  but  has  conipletely  cheeked, 
if  not  finally  destroyed,  all  chance  of  the  laying  of 
more  of  such  lines,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come. 
Can  nothing  he  clone  to  obviate  so  undesirable  a 
result  ? The  Government  ought  certainly  to  ap- 
point a scientiliecommissioD,  with  power  to  experi- 
ment as  well  as  to  examine  those  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  and  those  who  pretend  to  the  inven- 
tion or  possession  of  improved  methods.  As  for 
those  practical  men  who  persisted  in  the  formation 
of  cable  after  cable  after  receiving  such  a warning 
as  that  of  the  Atlantic  failure,  their  evidence  is 
clearly  out  of  court.  Both  gutta  percha  and  iron, 
as  we  anticipated,  arc  in  disfavour ; and  the 
recourse  wo  advised  to  renewed  experiments  with 
india-rubber  as  an  insulator  appears  to  be  likely 
to  be  justified  by  the  result  of  the  experiments 
already  made.  The  non-insulating  or  terra-voltaic 
system  should  also  be  experimented  on ; and, 
indeed,  there  is  much  to  do  before  another  deep- 
sea  line  is  laid. 


before  given  some  of  these  details,  but  it 
several  years  since,  and  the  works  have  been  for 
some  lime  in  actnul  and  successful  progress.  The 
tunnel  under  Mont  Cenis  is,  without  exception, 
the  most  gigantic  individual  work  that  railways 
luTve  given  rise  to.  lb  is  about  seven  miles  and  a 
half  long,  and  as  the  deptli  of  the  tunnel  is  about 
2,000  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  mountains,  it 
is  impossible  to  niako  use  of  even  one  shaft 
throughout  the  whole  length.  But  a tunnel  of 
seven  miles  and  .a  half,  through  rock,  and  without 
a shaft,  according  to  the  nicniis  hi-retolore  used 
for  the  excavation  of  tunnels,  would  be  a task,  the 
C'lmpletion  of  which  one  geiicralioii  would  scarcely 
see.  The  longest  tunnel  yet  completed  on  any 
railway  is  not  quite  three  miles  long;  and  that, 
with  the  advantage  of  many  shafts,  took  nearly 
five  years  to  complete.  How  long  would  It  take, 
then,  to  complete  one  of  twice  and  a half  the 
length,  and  attackable  only  at  the  ends?  Com- 
pressed air  constitutes  a motive  power  which 
serves  to  drive  the  tools  into  the  rock,  and  to  open 
out  holes  for  mining  by  gunpowder.  A column 
of  water,  of  18  inches  in  diameter,  gives  an  oscil- 
lation about  every  twenty’  seconds,  and  the  power 
it  engenders  amounts  to  several  horse  power.  As 
there  liappens  to  be,  near  Mont  Cenis,  and  at  each 
extremity  of  the  tunnel,  considerable  waterfalls, 
this  hydro-pneumatic  machine  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  tunnel  in  question.  The  excavation 
of  this  tunnel,  through  the  solid  rock,  is  composed 
/Uf!V.rf.nt.  uiii.ppKsivp  nneratioiis.  which 


The  Ragged  School  Movement  in  Egypt.— 
The  London  correspondent  of  the  Scottish  Guar- 
rfiffttsays: — “To  show  how  London  example  and 
influence  act,  I may  mention  that  there  is  now^a 
ragged  school  about  to  be  established  at  Cairo,  in 
Egypt,  for  Moslem  children. 

Proposed  New  Street  from  Coventry- 
street. — A plan  is  under  consideration  for  a new 
street  commencing  from  Coventry-street,  passing 
south  of  Leicester-square,  and  in  a south-east 
direction,  and  continuing  along  Orange-street  at 
the  back  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  in  a line 
with  King  AVilliam-street.  The  plan  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  parishes  of  St.  James  and  St.  Martin. 
Funds  to  carry  it  out  are  in  hand. 

The  Drinking-Fountain  Movement.  — At;, 
Aldershott,  a public  drinking-fountain  has  been  | 
erected  by  Major-General  A.  .1.  Lawrence,  C.B.  S 
It  is  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  East-Block  (il 
Permanent  Barracks.  The  design  was  by  Mr.  A 
Pepper,  of  Brighton.  Bas-reliefs,  dolphins,  &c.,  ^ 

ornamenb  the  sculpture. At  Sheffield  a foun-  |rc 

tain,  in  the  Italiau  style,  has  just  been  erected  by 
public  subscription,  and,  in  great  part,  by  gratui-  “ 
tons  production.  It  includes,  besides  the  fountain 
proper,  a cattle  trough,  a wayfarer’s  seat,  a baro- 
meter and  thermometer,  and  a lamp  surmounting  ji 
the  whole.  The  pedestal  bears  a medallion  of  the 
Sheffield  poet  and  publicist,  James  Montgomcryj 
the  gift  of  the  council  of  the  local  School  of  Art. 

Malvern. — Considerable  additions  are  being 
made  to  Townsbend  House,  Great  Malvern,  for 
J)r.  Griiidrod,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
E.  C.  Alflatt,  architect,  of  Malvern  Link.  _ The 
works  now  in  progress  are  a new  wing,  containing 
twenty-two  additional  rooms,  with  large  dining- 
room ’(4-0  feet  by  31  feet,  16  feet  high)  hall, 
staircase,  observatory  tower,  finishing  with  a 
lead  flat,  piers,  and  open  balustrade,  the  whole 
forming  part  of  a plan  involving  an  outlay  ofV 
many  thousand  pounds.  The  contractor  for  the 
works  is  Mr.  AV.  Nott,  of  Malvern  Link.  On  the 
27th  ult.,  tlie  roof  of  the  new  wing  having  been 
completed,  through  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Grindrod 
the  workmen,  to  the  number  of  eighty-five,  w'ere 
ited  to  a substantial  dinner,  to  which  they  didji 
justice.  After  dinner  the  grounds  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  band  of  tho  Mulvern-hill  A’^olunteer 
Rifles  (llbh  Worcestershire),  were  in  attendance, 
and  played  a selection  of  music.  In  the  evening, | 
the  workmen,  with  their  wives,  who  had  been 
vited  to  join  them,  to  the  number  of  150, 
down  to  tea,  after  wliich  the  Rev.  G.  l'isk(thc 
vicar  of  Malvern),  with  Dr.  Griiidrod,  addressee! 
the  meeting  at  some  length,  and  the  vicar,  at  the!} 
request  of  Dr.  Griudrod,  presented  to  the  architecllu 
a case  of  methematicul  drawing  instruments  (bjH 
Arclibutt,  of  London),  in  testimony  of  his  satisfac-| 
tion.  A Bible  and  a waterproof  coat  w'Ore  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Frehcrne,  the  foreman. 


TENDERS 

Tor  alterations  and  additions  to  National  Schoolip: 
Sutton,  Surrey:  Mr.  Richard  Cover,  architect:— 

Wai-e  ■^'‘•^7  0 

Foster!.’.’.’ 

Cuff  (accepted) 0 ** 


of  several  diil'erent  successive  operations,  which 
may  he  res  Ived  into  three  principles; — to  break 
up  the  rock;  to  remove  the  blocks  and  broken 
pieces  ; and  to  cut  the  excavation  out  to  the  exact 
pr.  file  of  the  tnnncl.  The  use  of  gunpowder 
accelerates  greatly  the  breaking  up  ot  the  rock, 
but  in  no  way  contributes  to  the  removal  of  the 
pieces.  It  seem.'i  to  be  agreed  that  the  first  opera- 
tion, of  breaking  up  the  rock,  will  be  greatly  ex- 
pedited by  the  use  of  the  mechanical  appliances 
of  Colladou,  Bartlett,  Grandis,  Grattonc,  and  tSom- 
meillcr.  The  tunnel  is  considered  certain  of 
being  completed  in  about  seven  years,  at  a cost  of 
something  under  60?.  sterling  the  yard  forward  of 
double  line.  This  figure  is  very  low,  and  many 
of  our  tunnels  at  home,  not  a quarter  the  length, 
have  cost  nearly  double.  The  commencement  ot 
the  works  of  this  gigantic  tunnel  took  place  on 
the  Ist  of  September,  1857.  With  great  pomp 
and  solemnity,  the  king  of  Saidinia,  the  prince 
Napoleon,  and  a vast  number  of  distinguished 
persons,  were  present  to  witness  the  first  explosion, 
which  was  made  by  means  of  electricity.  The 
progress  forward  at  each  end  seems  to  be  about  10 
feet  a day,  or  20  feet  altogetber.  This  gives 
upwards  of  a mile  a year ; and,  if  that  rate  be  con- 
tinued, the  promised  time  of  completion  will  be 
kept.  The  quantity  of  air  used  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  amounts  to  2,792,600  cubic  feet;  which  is, 
however,  compressed  to  one-sixth  of  that  volume 
as  it  is  used  at  a pressure  of  six  atmospheres.  The 
waterfalls  are  found  quite  enough  to  produce  this 
effect. 


For  alterations  aiid  additions  to  Camilla  Lodge,  Sutton  J 
Surrey  ; Mr.  Richard  Cover,  architect 

Glenn ^7D0  0 0 

Foster 7^8  0 0 


1 Mr.  Richard  Cover,  archil 


For  Villa,  at  Sydciihai 

’ Humphries  & Ludford  (accepted) ^ l,600 


For  enlargement  of  All  Saints’  Church,  Norwood  ; Mi 
Nash,  nrchiiect  — 

Dove,  Brothers jCa.OS/  0 0 

1 ’Anson ® ® 

Ashby  & Son 2,b05  0 o 

Ashby  & Horner 0 0 

Nicholson S.siiO  0 » 

Jackson  & Shaw ‘-l.SOO  0 0 

Beards  2,7r.O  0 0 

Piper  ^'700  0 0 

Myers 2.700  » 0 


For  alterations  to  Warehouses,  26  and  264,  Milk-strecy 
City  i Mr.  William  Nunn,  architect 


Larke  & Son . . . 
Gadsby 
Todd  . . 

Brass  . . 
Turner. . 

Day  .... 

Wills  .. 


2,5H0  0 0 


2,183  0 0 


For  the  enlargement  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Penge ; 
Edwin  Nash,  architect:-  „ 

Rudkin,  juu i^l,6S0  10  0 

b525  0 0 

Hollidge  (accepted' 1.390  0 0 


For  Works  in  the  formation  of  Cemetery,  Aldcrshotfh 

Mr  T.  Goodchild,  architect,  Guildford ; 

Two  Chapels,  Lodge, 

Dead-house,  and  Laying  out 
Boundary  Walls,  and  Draining|l 
Martin .^1,360 

Swayne (accepted). .. . 1,200  ......  1 
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The  Lambeth  JFood-Carvivg  M'orl's. 

EFOEE  now  we  have 
mentioned  the  Wood- 
Carving  Works  in  the 
Belvedere  Road,  Lam- 
beth, wliich,  now  as 
Jordan’s  and  then  as 
the  property  of  a com- 
pany, have  been  carried 
on  for  several  years  with- 
out any  great  amount  of 
success.  Cannng  by  ma- 
chinery, as  was  professed 
there,  did  not  commend 
itself  to  the  artistic 
mind.  In  carving  we 
look  for  heart^w^ork,  as 
well  as  hand-work, — va- 
riety, freedom,  and  in- 
dividuality. Carvingby 
machinery  could  not 
give  these  ; and  implied 
the  necessity  for  repeat- 
ing the  same  form.  Had 
less  been  claimed  for  the 
machinery,  or  had  it 
better  understood  that 
less  was  claimed  for  it, 
especially  as  it  could 
not  produce  complete 
carving,  it  would  have 
been  viewed  with  more 
favour.  The  works  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Cox  & Son,  who 
seem  to  take  a right  view  of  the  matter,  and 
do  not  profess  to  produce  carvings  by  nia- 
chiner)’^,  but  to  execute  caradng  with  the  aid 
of  machinery. 

The  longer  the  results  of  the  application  of 
steam-maciuueiy  to  works  of  general  utility 
are  studied,  the  more  clear  becomes  the  impn  s- 
sion  that  although,  for  a time,  it  may  press  upon 
individuals  and  disturb  the  current  of  industry, 
all  that  lessens  the  cost  of  production  is  a 
general  advantage,  ultimately  felt  even  by 
those  interfered  with.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it  is  too  frequently  the  case  that  classes 
of  persons  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  and 
even  those  engaged  in  pursuits  which  may  be 
considered  more  purely  intellectual,  take  their 
view  from  one  point  only,  and  this  leads  to 
much  of  the  misunderstanding  which  prevails. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  shown  inci- 
dentally what  the  effect  of  machinery  has  been. 
We  have  noticed  the  improved  condition  of 
the  Lambeth  potters  and  the  glasscutters  ; the 
vastly  increased  amount  of  employment,  and 
more  comfortable  condition,  enjoyed  by  the 
cottonspinners  ; how  much  greater  is  the  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  since  the  introduction 
of  the  locomotive  in  comparison  with  the  old 
stage  coach  daj's  ; and  how,  in  our  great  manu- 
factories, the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine, 
so  far  from  having  been  the  means  of  destroying 
the  value  of  the  labour  of  men’s  hands,  has 
increased  the  demand,  and  been  the  means  of 
raising  the  social  position  of  workmen  and  the 
amount  of  their  earnings. 

It  is. difficult  to  imagine  what  would  have 
been  the  state  of  this  and  other  civilized  coun- 
tries but  for  the  appheation  of  steam, — that 
vast  power  which  seems  to  have  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  man  by  an  all-wise  Providence 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  increased  population, 
and  to  advance  the  position  of  mankind.  But 
for  this,  how  could  we  at  the  present  day  drain 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties the  coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals,  which  are 
the  very  main-spring  of  our  manufactories  and 
great  ministers  to  our  comfort  ? Every  tool  is 
a piece  of  machinery  : the  most  complicated 
machinery  is,  after  all,  but  a more  perfect  tool. 

As  it  is  in  certain  mechanical  trades,  so  is  it 
in  deparments  of  art,  that  aids  which  would 
save  a vast  amount  of  labour,  and  not  affect 


the  artistic  merits  of  a particular  work, 
are  objected  to.  In  engraving,  for  instance, 
WooUett  employed  assistance  in  etching  large 
portions  of  his  plates.  By  his  skill  in  working 
on  this  foundation,  or  what  may  be  considered 
the  “ dead  colouring"  of  his  plate,  he  produced 
original  effects,  and  so  we  have  prints  which,  in 
manj’-  respects,  have  not  since  been  equalled. 
But  for  this  help  we  should  have  had  fewer 
engravings  from  his  hand.  Many  engravei's  of 
eminence  have  declined  such  assistance,  and 
spent  months  on  parts  of  plates  which  might 
have  been  quite  as  well  done  by  inferior  hands, 
or  by  a competent  machme,  tastefully  and  skil- 
fully employed. 

In  sculpture,  when  the  model  has  been 
created  by  the  artist,  to  hew  it  from  the  solid 
marble  or  stone  i.s  very  hard  and  mechanical 
labour,  and  mechanical  appliances  are  used  to 
bring  the  block  to  the  shape  of  the  model : 
meaner  hands  than  his  own  may  carry  the 
work  still  farther,  and  then  the  sculptor  adds 
the  finishing  touches,  which  give  perfectness 
and  value  to  the  work. 

As  regards  carving  in  wood,  and  some  kinds 
of  metal-work,  the  same  considerations  will 
apply  ; and  it  is  on  this  principle  that  the 
machinery  is  used  in  Lambeth.  A visit  to 
the  works  is  interesting. 

In  commencing  a wood  carving,  as  in  stone, 
a largo  amount  of  labour  is  required  to  shape 
the  material,  and  bring  the  work  into  sucli  a 
condition  as  to  enable  the  skilled  carver  to 
produce  the  greatest  eflect  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  time, — giving  those  delicate 
touches  which  make  all  the  difference  between 
perfection  and  mediocrity.  Thi.s  preparation 
the  steam  machinery  founded  on  Jordan’s  patent 
executes.  Without  entering  into  mechanical 
details,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  a general 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is 
managed.  On  the  centre  of  a metal  table  is 
a convenience  for  fixing  either  a drawing 
or  model  of  any  description  wliich  requires  to 
be  copied.  )Supportcd  by  an  ingeniously  con- 
trived apparatus,  is  a point  which  with  thegreat- 
est  facility  can  be  made  to  move  not  only  in  all 
directions,  forward  and  backward,  but  also  to 
rise  or  fall  with  the  various  depths  and  sink- 
ings of  the  carving.  We  will  suppose  that  a 
wood  panel  which  it  is  required  to  produce  is 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  hible  below  the  point 
mentioned,  and  that  one,  two,  or  more  plain 
panels  of  the  proper  thickness  on  which  it  is 
intended  to  operate  are  fixed  in  position  on 
either  side.  Above  each  of  these  panels  is  a 
drill  or  cutter  which,  in  an  upright  position, 
moves  round  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning  : 
so  rapid  is  the  motion  that  the  cutters  make 
from  6,000  to  7,000  revolutions  in  a minute 
— driven  by  the  stcam-machincry ; the  cut- 
ters wliirl  with  a whizzing  noise  ; but  until 
the  central  point  is  made  to  touch  the  model, 
the  smooth  wood  on  either  side  also  remains 
unmarked.  When,  however,  the  manager  of 
the  machine,  by  a particular  power  which  it  is 
difficult  in  words  to  describe,  passes  the 
movable  point  just  mentioned  over  the  outlines 
of  the  model, — at  tbe  same  moment  the  wliirl- 
ing  cutters  move  over  the  wood,  all  acting  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  and  cutting,  as  the 
central  point  is  passed  over  the  ornament,  the 
exact  outline  of  the  tracery.  Not  only  do  the 
cutters  follow  the  lines  on  the  surface,  but  by 
raising  or  lowering  it  to  the  different  depths  of 
the  model,  as  we  have  said,  the  whole  of  the 
panels  become  fashioned  in  a wonderfully  short 
time.  It  matters  not  whether  the  design  con- 
sists of  foliage,  figure,?,  scrollwork,  letters  in 
relief,  diaper  patterns,  or  what  not ; by  the 
clever  guidance  of  the  workman  who  has  charge 
of  the  machine,  the  seemingly  magical  operation 
goes  on  ; and  soon  the  panels,  or  whatever  else 
may  be  required,  are  copied,  and,  in  a rough 
form,  ready  for  the  carver  to  finish. 

On  examining  a number  of  preparations 
made  in  this  way,  consisting  of  pinnacles,  stall- 
ends,  open  tracery  work,  corbel  heads,  and  a 
quantity  of  other  ornamentation  of  both  large 
and  small  size,  it  is  seen  that  as  a preparation 
for  tbe  hands  of  the  finishing  carver  nothing 
could  be  better  ; the  roughness  which  is  left 
would  be  suggestive  to  an  artistic  mind. 

The  operations  of  the  machine  are  limited  to 
the  preliminary  preparation  of  carving  : the 


completion  of  tbe  work  depends  on  the  skill 
of  the  carver. 

In  this  place  we  noticed  works  in  progress 
for  Limerick,  Cheltenham,  Hemel  Hempstead 
(under  Mr.  Christian),  the  Scotch  Church, 
Regent-.square  (Mr.  Gibson),  Barbadoes,  and 
other  places  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  asserted 
that,  by  the  application  of  the  machinery,  a 
saving  of  from  25  to  60  per  cent,  is  made  in 
the  cost  of  most  descriptions  of  carving. 
About  100  men  are  now  engaf^ed  here 
whose  wages  arc  said  to  be  more  than  could  be 
earned  by  them  if  engaged  on  the  old  method. 
The  process  can  be  applied  to  stone  and  metals. 
The  saying  of  labour,  in  open  and  other  brass- 
work,  is  considerable.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  all  work  should  be  finished  in  this  estab- 
li.shraent.  The  models  of  other  carvers  might 
be  sent,  and  the  work  prepared  in  the  rough, 
to  he  finished  according  to  their  taste  and  skill 
elsewhere.  Nor  i.s  it  necessary  that  forms 
should  he  largely  repeated,  although  thus  of 
course  the  greatest  saving  can  be  eftected  : but 
traceried  panels,  for  example,  all  differing,  can 
bo  produced  at  comparatively  small  cost,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  maclunc.  By  thus  lessen- 
ing the  cost  of  carving  for  ordinary  works,  it 
is  calculated  to  lead  to  an  increased  demand 
for  it,  and  consequent  greater  employment  for 
carvers,  who  would  thus  get  the  means  of  im- 
provement to  fit  them  for  works  where  cost  is 
of  less  consetpience. 


MEDLLVAL  SCULPTURE;  ILLUSTRATED 
IN  GLOUCESTER  CATIIEDPAL. 

In  tbe  notice  which  appeared  in  our  pages  of 
the  Gloucester  Congress  of  the  Archieological 
Institute,  mention  was  made  of  an  address  on 
Mediaival  Sculpture,  by  Mr.  Richard  'VVestmacott, 
R.A.  Let  us  return  to  it. 

Some  have  considered,  he  said,  the  CliurcU 
architecture  of  particular  periods  to  be  the  indi- 
cation of  the  moral  and  religious  condition — the 
gauge,  as  it  were,  of  the  degree  of  goodness  or 
piety  of  a nation  j and  thus  have  begged  a ques- 
tion, rather  than  established  a temporary  connec- 
tion between  the  two.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  account  for  any  particular  mode  or  form  of 
architecture  by  a reference  to  a particular  class  of 
feelings  or  sentiment  in  a people.  No  one  can  for 
a moment  bring  himself  to  believe  that  religious 
impressions  arc  of  such  a nature  as  at  one  time  to 
be  expressed  by  the  round  arch,  at  another  by  the 
pointed,  at  another  by  the  most  elaborately  deco- 
rated double  arch,  and  soon.  And  yet  we  should 
be  obliged  to  admit  something  of  the  kind,  if  the 
assertions  of  some  admirers  of  peculiar  styles  ot 
architecture  were  founded  on  true  grounds.  This 
character  of  the  art,  ns  eminently  expressive  of 
religious  orthodoxy,  has  been  attributed  especially 
to  the  Pointed  and  Decorated  styles  of  Gothic, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  admirers  of  each. 
They  have  dwelt  upon  the  peculiar  forms  of  these 
styles,  and  seem  to  have  assumed  that,  as  these 
were  departed  from,  it  proved  the  deterioration  of 
the  religious  element  in  society — that  the  archi- 
tecture is  the  expression  of  the  religious  sentiment 
— and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  more  intensely  pious 
impulse  of  those  ages,  that  edifices  of  such  magui- 
ficeiice  and  beauty  were  erected  all  over  this 
country;  and  secondly  (and  it  is  a sort  of  logical 
consequence),  that  bad  architectural  design  proves 
the  diminution  of  religion  in  a people.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  the  twelfth  and  three  follow- 
ing centuries,  ecclesiastical  edifices  were  erected 
of  a character  that  succeeding  ages  have  not 
approached  in  beauty  and  richness  of  decoration ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  at  and  for  some  time 
after  the  Reformation  similar  edifices  existed. 
But  it  would  be  exceedingly  unsound  to  found 
upon  these  facts  an  argument  to  prove  that  the 
age  of  beautiful  architecture  was  ipso  facto  an  age 
of  morality  and  piety;  and  then,  pari  rations, 
that  the  reformers,  even  of  tbe  most  extreme 
school  in  England,  namely  the  Puritans,  were  less 
moral  and  religious,  because  their  ecclesiastical 
architecture  was  of  a very  low  character.  The 
history  of  the  respective  periods,  and  of  individual 
habits,  at  once  would  show  how  fallacious  such  a 
test  must  be.  We  know  that,  narrow  ns  were 
some  of  tbe  religious  opinions  of  tbe  more  modern 
period,  there  was  an  infinitely  wider  spread  of 
religious  interest  in  the  masses,  and  a greater 
craving  to  be  taught  what  is  the  truth  after  the 
fifteenth  century  than  before  it.  Prior  to  this  all 
men  bowed  uninquiringly  and  mechanically  to  a 
system  that  worked  conveniently  for  particular 
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interests,  and  wliicli  could  only  so  work  through 
the  gcneviil  igiiorunce  of  the  community. 

The  fiirliest  style  with  which  we  are  ucciuainted, 
the  solid  severe  Saxon  and  Norman,  by  degrees 
changi  d its  character — almost  Egyptian  or  Hindu 
in  iu  heavy  sobriety — for  a lighter  form  : this 
W118  the  Early  English  or  Pointed,  which  again 
took  another  character  in  the  Florid  or  Decorated 
style.  These  seem  to  have  been  developments  of 
principles  discovered  or  deduced  from  practicej 
but  the  particular  styles  cannot  be  referred  to  any 
moral  causes,  or  special  phases  of  religious  teach- 
ing or  feeling.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  it 
be  accounted  for,  that  BO  marked  a deterioration 
or  degradation  of  ecclesiastical  art  occurred,  if 
there  was  not  a decline  of  rcligi>'us  impulse  as  a 
cause  ? Simply,  that  having  reached  a degree  of 
heuuty  beyond  which  it  seems  the  artists  of  that 
age  were  unable  to  carry  it,  like  everything  else 
it  underwent  a change,  and  that  change  was 
deterioration ; not  because  the  religious  sentiment 
was  weakened,  but  because  it  is  iu  the  nature  of 
man  not  to  be  satisfied,  and  desiring  change  or 
novelty,  he  is  too  frcipieutly  tcmiited  to  loosen 
his  hoUl  of  what  is  good  in  art,  and,  by  straining 
after  new  qualities,  to  fall  into  whatever  is  weak 
and  had.  What  huppeued  in  Greece  in  the  best 
times  of  fine  art  ? After  Phidias  had  in  the  age 
of  Pericles  wrought  sculpture  to  its  highest  excel- 
lence, and  made  the  art  the  handmaid  and  expres- 
sion of  the  most  sublime  sentiment,  a change  was 
required  from  that  which  had  satisfied,  till  then, 
the  feeling  of  tlie  time.  Praxiteles  then  intro- 
duced the  fascination  of  the  material  and  sensuous 
style ; and  later,  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  Lysippus 
introduced  the  energetic  and  exaggerated  style, 
which  referred  rather  to  physical  than  to  mslhcti- 
cal  art  qualities.  And  so  it  was  in  the  history  of 
Ecclesiastical  design.  There  is  no  reason  to 
imagine  that  such  change  was  to  be  considen'd  a 
proof  that  there  was  less  real  religion  in  the  world, 
or  that  when  art  was  in  its  full  glory,  the  world 
was  also  all  religious.  Diana  was  not  less  fervently 
worshipped  at  Ephesus,  nor  Minerva  less  honoured 
at  Athens,  because  tlic  sublime  sculpture  of  Phidias, 
or  the  exquisite  architceture  of  Ictiims  had  suf- 
fered eclipse,  and  had  given  way  for  less  admirable 
productions.  Noj  the  ecclesiastical  art  of  our 
middle  ages  shows  the  innneuse  force  and  iiittii- 
ciice  of  tLe  church  at  that  time  as  a b>)(ly  politic 
The  art  expresses  a fact;  but  because  the  art 
changes,  it  is  no  reason  that  religion  dies. 

It  is  a curious  and  pregnant  fact,  that  all  tlie 
earlier  monuments  bearing  effigies  are  of  ecclesi- 
astics. The  most  ancient  exampLs  in  this  country 
represent  two  abbots.  One  is  Vitalis,  Abbot  of 
Westminster;  the  other  Crispimis:  they  are  in 
the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  earlier 
monument  dates  in  1086.  There  is  nothing  so 
early  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  for  the  momniient 
with  the  effigy  of  Osric,  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  eighth  century,  evidently  belongs  to  a later 
date.  TJie  first  monuments,  beginning  from  the 
period  of  effigies,  were  very  simple.  Usually  the 
figure  was  in  very  Hat  i elief,  scarcely  raiseil  above 
the  plane  of  the  coffin-shaped  slab,  which  repre- 
scuti'd  the  lid  or  cover  of  the  receptacle  which 
contain,  d the  body.  The  figure  was  usually 
dressed  in  tlje  official  garments;  if  a dignitary, 
with  the  mitre  on  the  head,  or  the  pastoral  staff 
in  one  hand.  Sometimes  the  hand  is  ^ai^ed,  us  if 
in  the  act  of  benediction ; sometimes' both  are  in 
the  act  of  prayer,  or  one  is  holding  the  chalice,  or 
other  emblem  of  church  service.  The  design  and 
relief  of  the  figures  is  sometimes  varied,  but  the 
usual  type  is  that  above  described.  As  a higher 
degree  of  finish  was  attained,  and  facility  acquired 
by  practice,  the  execution  improved,  and  the  details 
were  more  elaborate.  The  effigy  of  King  John, 
of  1216,  iu  Worcester  Cathedral,  is  tho  first 
instance  of  a regal  effigy.  The  effigies  of  knights 
and  others,  who  exhibit  many  particulars  of  great 
interest  as  the  centuries  advance — the  details  are 
more  studied,  and  there  is  considerable  variety  of 
action  within  prescribed  limits;  for  such  repre- 
sentations were  always  subordinate  to  a fixed  idea 
that  the  figure  should  be  eupine,  stretched  out  in 
a recumbent  position.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
the  addition  of  extensive  architectural  accompani- 
meats  mark  a novelty  which  led  to  very  interest' 
ing  results.  The  figure  of  the  person  represented 
was  not  left  simply  lying  on  the  tomb,  as  in  tho 
earlier  examples,  but  accessories  were  introduced, 
relating  either  to  the  personal  or  family  history 
of  the  individual,  Then,  again,  in  order  to  do  it 
more  honour,  to  protect  it  as  it  were,  or  to  enshrine 
the  monument  itself,  architecture  enrichments 
grew  up  around  it.  Canopies  were  introduced, 
and  similar  architectural  details.  Within  niches 
around  the  sides  of  ihe  loinbs  figures  were  intro- 
duced, either  of  saints  or  ecclesiastics, — members. 
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probably,  of  the  family  of  the  occupant  of  the 
tomb:  these  exhibit  various  forms  of  expression. 
Some  are  in  the  act  of  offering  incense,  some  in 
grief.  As  figures  they  are  always  very  subordi- 
nate in  dimension  to  the  chief  effigy.  Some  very 
beautiful  7H0//res  are  seen  in  some  of  the  works  of 
this  age,  in  the  small  accessorial  figures  of  minis- 
tering angels  at  the  head  and  feet  of  the  deceased. 
Sometimes  they  are  introduced  in  the  spandrils 
and  hollow  mouldings  of  the  architecture,  and 
Salisbury  and  Lincoln  Cathedrals  boast  of  some 
beHUtil'ul  specimens  of  the  kind.  In  the  monu- 
ment in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  called  Oaric,  the 
figure  scarcely  accords  with  the  earliest  type  of 
such  works.  From  his  being  represented  with  a 
, crown  on  his  head,  and  a sceptre  in  his  hand, 

, ihere  can  be  no  doubt  a sovereign  is  here  repre- 
sented ; but  the  style  of  the  work,  and  the  intro- 
chiction  of  angels  at  tho  hcail,  establish,  I think, 
the  fact  of  the  execution  of  tlie  raoimnient  being 
of  a much  later  date  than  the  presumed  period  of 
Osric.  If  it  were  desired  to  commemorate  a 
founder,  there  would  be  nothing  remarkable  in  its 
being  done  at  a late  period,  when  possibly  some 
repairs  or  enrichments  were  being  added  to  the 
church  ; and  thus  an  opportunity  occurred  of 
doing  this  honour  to  a hetufactor.  The  next 
monument,  well  worthy  of  notice,  is  celebrated  as 
the  “brnclcet”  monument,  from  the  effigy  being 
placed  on  a projecting  bracket  or  corbel,  panelled 
on  a hollow  or  OG  surfuce,  which  takes  from  it 
the  appe.aranco  of  a tomb  or  coffin.  The  real  per- 
son intended  to  be  corainemnrated  is  not  known. 
Some  have  conjectured  it  to  be  Aldred,  who  is  said 
to  have  died  in  1069 ; others  Svrlo,  who  died  in 
1101.  The  latter  refoimded  a new  churcli,  and 
this  seems  implied  in  the  accessory  of  a church 
held  in  tho  left  hand  of  the  effigy.  This  monu- 
ment hears  evidence  of  being  of  a much  later  date 
than  Aldred;  nor  can  it  be  attributed  to  the  later 
peiiod  of  Serlo.  No  design  of  the  kind  can  be 
referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  tlint  century.  The 
same  may  bo  said  of  that  of  Cnrtbose,  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  whose  effigy  is  on  the 
monument,  in  chain  mail.  He  died  in  llSl.  The 
figure  is  curved  in  wood,  and  thickly  and  clumsily 
painted.  He  was  a great  benefactor  to  theclmrch, 
and,  though  he  died  at  Curdifl’,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  twenty-six  years,  his  body  was  brought  to 
Gloucester,  ami  was  interred  near  the  high  altar, 
where  a “wooden  tomb”  was  erected  over  lihn. 
But  the  object  of  paramount  interest  in  Gloucester 
Cathedral  is  a monument  whose  history  i.s  well 
iiscertained,  and  with  which  are  connected  many 
affecting  associations.  This  is  the  enriched  tomb 
erected  by  Edward  HI.  over  the  remains  of  bis 
unhappy  father.  King  Edward  11.  This  interest- 
ing monument  conies  under  the  head  of  highly 
decorated  tabernacle  work,  and  is,  perhajis,  tlie 
finest  specimen  extant.  Its  composition  is  rich, 
but  at  the  same  time  light  and  elegant.  The 
details  are  of  great  beauty,  and  show  throughout 
the  most  careful  finish.  Within  this  elaborate 
shrine,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  reposes  the  effigy  of 
the  unfortunate  king,  ’fhis  is  equally  deserving 
of  attention  from  the  simplicity  of  its  face  and  the 
generally  calm  and  tranquil  expression  that  per- 
vades the  figure,  affording  suggestive  reflections 
upon  the  anxious,  suffering  life  of  the  subject  of 
the  sculptor’s  a>t,  and  the  contrast  of  repose, 
wliich  could  only  be  had  iu  the  silent  town. 
There  are  peculiarities  observable  in  this  effigy 
that  lead  to  the  impression  it  may  be  intended 
as  a portrait  of  Edward.  Tfiis,  if  so,  gives  the 
work  cousiderablc  additional  interest,  and  one 
would  be  sorry  altogether  to  give  up  that  claim 
to  our  attention.  I would  direct  your  attention 
to  one  peculiar  characteristic  of  mediieval  monu- 
ments, and  that  is  the  universality  of  the  design  of 
recumbent  figures.  It  is  the  sentiment  that  should 
pervade  a monument  of  one  gone  to  rest,  when  the 
tenant  of  the  tomb  Is  represented  dying  in  prayer, 
or  reposing  before  death  iu  calm  contemplation  or 
devotion.  It  is  an  idea  with  which  all  persons  of 
feeling  must  sympathise.  It  is  remarkable  that 
when  a more  debased  style  of  architec' ure,  and  of 
art  geuoriilly,  came  in,  there  was  still  sufficient 
respect  paid  to  this  idea,  originated  and  estab- 
lished by  the  mediajval  artists  to  preserve  the 
religious  sentiment  in  monuments.  Effigies  are 
still  represented  recumbent  on  their  tombs,  with 
tlie  hands  raised  in  prayer,  though  all  the  acces- 
sories may  be  of  a most  anomalous  and  iineccle- 
siostical  character.  Iu  tho  next  innovation, 
change  producing  deterioration,  the  figure  was 
taken  from  tho  quiet,  recumbent  position,  and 
made  to  kneel  up ; but  still,  whether  male  or 
female,  the  subject  was  engaged  in  prayer,  some- 
times before  a lectern  and  book,  sometimes  simply 
praying.  In  monuments  of  this  time,  where  there 
1 WHS  a family,  wo  often  seo  lines  of  sous  and 


daughters  kneeling  also,  arranged  behind  the 
liiirents  according  tn  sex.  In  the  sixteenth  and 
suventeenth  centuries  a change  still  further  for 
the  worse  took  place  in  monumental  design.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  great  beds  or  caterfalds  that 
had  been  erected,  superseding  the  beautiful  Gothic 
canopies,  the  figures  now  begin  to  show  more  J 
moveiiient,  and,  as  if  tired  of  the  recumbent  1 
attitude,  they  sit  up,  lean  on  their  elbows,  and  ft 
seem  to  look  about  them.  The  next  still  more  J 
offensive  change  is  when  the  figures  are  repre- 
Rented  seated  and  lolling  in  arm-chairs,  quite  irre-  ■ 
spectivo  of  the  sentimeut  that  belongs  either  to  ^ 
their  own  condition  or  to  the  sacred  edifice  in  ,;i 
which  they  are  so  indulging.  But  it  is  painful  to 
dwell  npmi  this  degradation  of  taste,  and  I am  a 
still  less  disposed  to  speak,  except  in  strong  re-  p 
probation,  of  anotlicr  still  more  offensive  style  of  ‘h 
art,  when  employed  in  churches.  I allude  to  tlie  >: 
class  of  personal  boasting,  or  glorification,  in  figures  r. 

wielding  swords,  making  sjieecbes,  or  exercising  _a 
other  common  worldly  occupations.  Of  the  utter  ■ 
absurdity  of  some  monuments  that  cmild  be  | 
pointed  out,  in  tho  naked,  half-naked  exhibitions  !a 
of  the  figure,  or  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  cos-  •? 

tmnes  of  the  English  generals  and  worthies  in  ,.1 

our  English  churches,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  W 
record  our  dissatisfaction  without  detaining  you 
with  unnecessary  illustrations.  But  permit  mo  to  jD 

say  one  wotd  in  conclusion.  The  existence  of,  Ji 

and  perseverance  in,  this  bad  taste,  is  owing  to  o 
our  own  fault.  If  all  and  each  of  us  would  not  b< 

only  protest  against,  but  discontinue  to  employ  T 

artists  to  produce  such  works,  there  would  soon  | 
he  an  end  to  them,  and  then  probably,  nay,  cer-  r’i 
taiiily,  a better  f'eelingvvould  indin'c  a purer  taste.  t'j 
Figures  brandishing  their  swords,  as  if  in  the  H 
thick  of  battle, — senators  and  legislators  making 
speeches, — men  of  science  jiointing  to  their  dls-  Ir 
coveries, — or  scholars  and  divines  over  their  hooks  L 
and  papers, — may  all  be  well  and  consistently 
placed  in  halls,  market-places,  libraries,  or  other  fi: 
public  situations;  but  let  our  memorials  of  the  in 
dead — of  those  we  have  loved  and  lost — of  those  e»' 

who  have  died  in  humble  hope  and  prayer — be  in  ji 

character  with  the  sentiment  of  religious  Ihonglits  k 
and  reflections.  In  this  respect  we  mniioc  do  p 

better  than  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Medimval  Si 

artists.  We  may  avail  ourselves  of  our  increased  | 
artistioal  knowledge  in  all  respects;  but,  though  |1 
we  may  justly  im])rove  upon  tlunr  works  in  form,  |r 
we  should  admit  unr  debt  to  them  for  the  true,  cj 
deep,  and  appropriate  sentiment  of  monumental  [t 
design. 


VIENNA:  NEW  OPERA-HOUSE 
COMPETIi'ION. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  ( 
Architects  have  forwarded  to  the  members  copies  ■: 
of  the  following  correspondence: — * 

“ Office  of  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for 
Trade,  Whitehall,  9t.h  August,  lb60. 

“ Sir, — I am  directed  by  tho  Loi  ds  of  the  Com-  | 
uiittee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  to  transmit  to 
you  for  the  information  of  the  Institute  of  British  I 
Architects  the  enclosed  documents,  which  have  > 
been  received  through  the  Foreigu  Department,  i 
stating  that  it  is  open  to  all  architects,  foreign  as 
well  as  native,  to  subuiit  plans  for  the  building  of  | 
the  new  Opera-house  at  Vienna,  and  explaining  ■, 
the  conditions  upon  which  they  will  be  received.  [ 
“ I am.  Sir,  &o.,  J.  Emerson  T'ennent.” 

“ The  Secretary  to  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects.” 


• At  the  same  time  were  issued, — 

istly.  A copy  of  a letter  which  has  been  addressed  to  the  < 
mayor  of  Hereford,  respecting  the  threatened  destructioa  p 
of  the  old  Town-hall  of  that  city. 

aiiilly.  A copy  of  a letter  on  the  subject  of  architectural  !. 
examination,  which  has  been  addressed  to  various  archi-  ■ 
teclural  societies  in  the  provinces,  and  which  we  have  |' 
printed. 

3rdly.  A copy  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  b 
Council  in  attempting  to  ensure  the  safety  of  certain  k 
churi-hes,  towers,  and  steeples  in  the  City  of  London,  i 

which  were  ennsidt-red  to  be  endangered  by  the  future  ’ 
operatitiiis  of  the  Act  for  the  Union  of  Benefices. 

4tlily.  A copy  of  a communication  received  from  the  ;• 
Belg'au  Government,  ainiotincing  postponement  of  com-  • 
petition  for  tbe  Palais  deJustice  at  Brussels,  until  the  Ist  } 
of  October  next. 

The  circular  said. — 

“ We  beg  further  to  ca'l  your  earnest  attention  to  the  j- 
assistance  that  you  may  be  able  to  render  towards  the  I 
preservation  of  fu-cliitectiiral  work  of  interest,  which  so  i 
much  assist,  in  the  words  of  onr  charter,  in  • the  public  h 
embellishment  of  our  towns  and  cities,’  if  you  will  send  I 
immediate  notice  to  the  Institute  of  any  proceedings, 
commenced  or  proposed,  within  your  knowledge,  affect-  i 
ing  the  safety  of  any  such  structures.  _ ■ 

Any  such  notice  should  be  given  with  as  much  detail  I' 
as  possible,  and  be  accompanied  with  information  as  to  I 
the  proper  parties  with  whom  action  should  be  taken,  the  I 
most  advisable  course  to  be  followed  by  the  Institute,  and  I 
the  name  of  any  architect  (or  person  assuming  that  name  i 
or  position),  who  may  be  engaged  in  the  works  to  wlucli 
the  attention  of  the  Council  is  to  be  directed.” 
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(Copy.) 

“ Wiener  Zeitnng,  ISfch  July. 

“A  public  competition  for  plans  of  the  new 
Opera-houFe,  which  is  to  be  erected  outside  the 
Kiinitlmcr  Gate,  is  hereby  announced  by  imperial 
order. 

The  plans  for  this  competition,  in  which  foreign 
architects  may  take  part,  must  be  handed  in  before 
January  10,  iS61. 

A commission  will  be  appointed  to  consider 
these  plans,  three  of  which  at  least  will  be  selected 
to  receive  a ])rize  of  1,000  Verein  thalers. 

Authors  of  plans  so  selected  will  be  expected  to 
furnhh  all  practical  details  and  estimates. 

When  th's  further  explanation  of  the  plans  has 
been  submitted  to  a commission,  the  latter  will 
distribute  prizes  of  3,000,  2,000,  aud  1,000  Yerein 
thalers. 

Plans  that  have  received  no  prize  will  be  re- 
turned on  application,  but  all  tbo.se  plans  which 
have  received  prizes  become  the  property  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  to  he  by  them  applied  as 
they  think  fit." 

CTranslatioti.') 

VIEKXA,  NEW  OFEKA-irOTJSE. 

“ By  order  of  the  Emperor,  plans  are  to  be  pre- 
pared for  a new  Opera-house,  in  Vienna,  and 
foreign  architects  are  to  be  allowed  to  compete. 

The  huildiugwill  he  in  thesituation determined 
by  Ilis  Majesty,  between  the  Karnthner  Gate  and 
the  intended  King-street. 

The  site,  a rectangle,  has  a length  of  57  and  a 
breadth  of  50  Viennese  fathoms. 

The  block  plan  and  section  of  the  ground,  and 
the  p^o^pectus  or  programme  of  the  building, 
together  with  all  the  necessary  particulars,  can  be 
obtained  by  competing  architects  at  the  office  of 
His  Majesty’s  High  Steward  [i.e.  K.K.  Obersthof- 
meister). 

In  the  first  instance,  general  designs  only  .are  to 
ho  considered,  wherein  each  competitor  will  show 
how  ho  would  treat  the  arrangement  of  the  space 
and  other  dispositions  required  by  the  programme. 

The  designs  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  High 
Steward’s  office  by  the  10th  of  January,  1861,  at 
the  latest. 

They  are  to  be  marked  with  n device,  and  to  be 
accompanied  with  a sealed  letter,  the  cover  of 
which  is  to  be  marked  with  the  said  device,  and 
in  which  the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor 
are  to  be  given.  The  bearer  will  receive  a receipt 
worded  according  to  the  device.  If  sent  in  too 
late,  the  designs  will  not  be  received  in  compe- 
tition. 

The  designs  sent  in  by  the  time  named  shall  be 
publicly  exliibited  for  ten  days,  aud  tlieii  shall  he 
submitted  to  a commission,  composed  of  persons 
connected  with  the  und'-rtaking,  and  of  profes- 
sional men,  for  examination.  This  commission 
will  select  three  at  least  as  the  best  designs  for 
premiums,  or  more,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  premium  will  be  1,000  Verein  thalers  for 
each  of  - the  designs  selected.  The  devices  of 
these  designs  so  chosen  shall  be  published  in  the 
Jlenna  Gazette. 

Should  any  competitor,  having  gained  a pre- 
mium, wish  to  receive  liis  premium  before  the 
termination  of  the  competition,  he  must  send  in 
his  name,  address,  and  the  receipt  for  his  device 
to  the  high  steward’s  office,  where  his  sealed  letter 
will  be  opened.  Those  designs  not  preiniated 
shall,  60  soon  as  the  award  Is  made  public,  be 
returned  with  the  unopened  letters.  But  the 
successful  competitors  shall  be  bound  to  deliver 
detailed  plans  and  estimates.  The  necessary  par- 
ticulars for  these  plaus  and  estimates  are  given  in 
the  programme. 

The  period  when  these  plans  must  be  sent,  and 
when  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  selected 
plans,  will  be  published  in  the  T'lennese  Journal. 

The  detail  plans  must  be  made  upon  the  basis 
of  the  general  designs. 

They  svill  undergo  an  examination  by  the  adju- 
dicating commission,  and  ihe  three  considered  as 
best  will  be  selected  for  prizes,  after  which  the 
sealed  letters  will  be  opened,  unless  previously 
opened  as  above  mentiotnd. 

Tlte  priz.-s  will  he  of  3,000,  2,000,  and  1,000 
Verein  thalers.  Tlie  awutd  of  the  commission 
will  also  be  uiade  pu'  lie.  Lastly,  the  detail  plans 
which  have  not  received  prizes  will  be  returned 
to  the  authors.  But  the  general  designs  of  the 
premiated  competitors,  as  well  as  the  detailed 
plans  of  those  who  Lave  received  prizes,  will , 
become  the  property  of  the  Government,  who  will 
have  the  power  of  making  whatever  modification 
in  them  they  think  fit,  and  of  intrusting  the 
execution  to  whomsoever  they  please. 

Given  at  the  Imperiulund  Royal  High  Steward’s 
Office,  July  10,  1860. 


EXAMINATIONS  INSTITUTED  BY  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

PBIZES. 

The  Society  of  Arts  have  published  their  list 
of  subjects  for  examination  in  1861.  The  primary 
object  of  these  examinations,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  to  encourage,  test,  attest,  and  leward 
efforts  made  for  self-iinprovemeut  by  adult  mem- 
bers and  students  of  the  Mechanics’  Iiistitutinns, 
Atheiia?ums,  People’s  Colleges,  Village  Classes, 
and  other  bodies  of  the  like  character,  that  are  in 
union  with  the  Society  of  Arts.  Such  members 
and  students  are  commonly  mecbauics,  artisans, 
labourers,  clerks,  tradesmen  and  farmers  not  in  a 
large  way  of  business,  apprentices,  sons  and 
daughters  of  tradesmen  and  farmers,  assistants  in 
shops,  and  others,  of  various  occupations,  who  are 
not  graduates  or  undergraduates  of  any  utiiver- 
sity,  nor  following,  nor  intending  to  follow,  a 
learned  profession.  To  all  such,  mule  and  female 
(not  being  under  sixteen  years  of  age),  the  exami- 
nations are  open  on  certain  conditions.  Persons 
also  of  a higher  grade  in  society  than  those  men- 
tioned in  the  opening  paragraph  are  found  to  be 
desirous  of  having  their  knowledge  tested  by  the 
Society’s  examiners ; and  it  has  been  decided  to 
admit  them  to  examination  on  payment  of  a fee  of 
10s.  6(1.  for  each  candidate.  Such  persons,  how- 
ever, and  also  certificated  teachers,  aud  pupil 
teachers,  though  they  may  be  examined  and  re- 
ceive certificrttes,  are  precluded  from  competing 
for  the  prizes  oS'ered  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  prizes  for  1861* 
offered  to  the  candidates,  viz  : 

One  firat  prize  of  5/.  and  one  second  prize  of  3t.  in  each 
of  the  twenty-nine  subjects  ot  examination. 

No  prize  in  any  subject  will  be  awarded  to  a 
candidate  who  does  not  obtain  a certificate  of  the 
first  class  therein. 

The  prize  will  be  given  in  money  or  in  books,  at 
the  option  of  the  candidate. 

The  following  prizes  are  offered  to  the  institu- 
tions, viz. : — 

To  the  institution  whose  candidate  obtains  the  above- 
mentioned  first  prize  of  5l.  in  any  of  the  twenty-nine  sub- 
jects, one  prize  of  hi.  An  instimtinn  can  take  more  tnan 
one  such  prize:  but  no  such  prize  can  betaken  by  an 
institution  unless  the  Cnuiicil  of  the  Society  of  Arts  is 
satisfied  tliat  the  candidate,  in  respect  of  whom  the  prize 
is  claimed,  has  received  in  a class  at  the  in-titiiiion  .syste- 
matic instruction  in  the  subject  fur  a period  of  not  less 
than  three  months. 

The  following  prizes  are  offered  to  the  local 
boards,  viz  : — 

To  the  local  board  where  the  total  number  of  cert  ilicatos 
awarded  to  the  candidates  at  the  final  examination 
(tliere  Candidates  beingiiot  fewer  than  tw'enty),  Ijt-urs  the 
larg:e,it  proportion  (not  less  than  ilirte-iourths)  to  the 
total  number  of  subjects  in  which  they  were  examined  j— 
one  prize  of  10/. 

To  the  local  board  where  the  total  number  of  certifi- 
cate.s  awarded  to  the  candidates  at  tne  final  exannuation 
(these  candidates  being  not  fewer  Ilian  si.xteen),  hears  the 
largest  proportion  (not  less  than  three-fourths)  to  the 
total  number  of  subjects  iu  which  they  were  examined 
one  prize  of  8/. 

To  the  local  board  where  the  total  number  of  cerlifi- 
cates  awarded  to  the  candidates  at  the  final  examination 
(these  caiididmes  being  not  fewer  than  twelve)  bears  the 
largest  proportion  (not  less  tlian  three  fourths)  to  the 
total  number  ol  subjects  in  which  they  were  examinecl ; — 
one  prize  of  61. 

To  tlie  local  board  where  the  total  number  of  certifi 
cates  awarded  to  the  candidates  at  the  final  examination 
(these  candidates  being  not  fewer  tlian  eighl)  bears  the 
largest  proportion  (not  less  than  three-tourths)  to  the 
total  number  of  subjects  in  which  they  arc  examined;— 
one  prize  of  il. 

No  local  board  can  receive  mote  thau  one  of 
these  prizes.  These  sums  may  he  applied  by  the 
local  boards  to  the  pay  nient  of  the  expenses  of  the 
examination,  or  otherwise,  as  the  board  miiydeem 
best  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  for  which  it 
\>as  iustituted. 


ETRUSCAN  ART. 

With  a single  exception — some  coarse  canvas 
discovered  at  Volterra — the  wliolenf  tlie  Etruscan 
antiquities  with  which  I am  acquainted  are  made 
of  mineral  substances,  either  directly,  as  metal, 
stone,  or  pottery,  or  indirectly,  as  frescoes:  these 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  customs  of  this 
ancient  people,  for  of  their  liteni  nre  we  have  no 
retiiuins.  'Ihe  Egyptian  forms  of  the  eailie-t 
EirU'Can  alabaster  goii.s,  no  less  point  to  tlnir  in- 
tercourse with  Africa  than  tlie  exquisite  filigree 
work  introduced  by  them  from  Egypt  into  Italy, 
where  this  art  seems  to  have  been  preserved  up  to 
the  present  time.  By  a more  thorough  and 
thoughtful  examination  of  their  works  of  art,  I 

* The  fund  for  the  prizes  is  raised  annually  by  sub- 
scription from  the  mernber.'i  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
others  Interested  in  the  success  of  the  examinations. 
Annual  subscrijitions  and  dimarinns  to  the  prize-fund 
may  be  h>rwHnleil  to  Mr.  Samuel  Tlimiias  Duvenporr,  ilie 
financial  olUcer,  Society  of  Arts,  Johu-strect,  Adclphi, 
Luiidoii,  W.C. 


feel  persuaded  that  we  might  become  far  better 
acquainted  with  the  social  condition  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. A mere  glance  at  the  graceful  de.signs  and 
fine  features  ob>ervali]e  in  their  statues  leads  one 
to  form  a very  favourable  opinion  of  the  Etruscans 
as  compared  with  the  Egyptians.  There  is  more 
action  iu  their  figures  ; a line  open  brow,  a hand- 
some nose  and  well-chiselled  mouth,  and  eyes 
which  bespeak  less  of  the  sensuous  aud  more  of 
the  intellectual,  take  the  place  of  that  stern  fixed- 
ness ot  expression  and  the  hard  features  so  con- 
spicuous in  Egy'ptian  types.  In  Etruria,  too,  we 
never  find  representations  of  nmnsters — half-niau, 
lialt-bcast — such  as  the  Egyjitian  sphinxes.  Many 
other  circumstantial  evidences  might  he  adduced 
confirmatory  of  this  remark.  Thus,  their  mode  of 
writing.  In  Egypt,  mysterious  and  difficult 
hiiToglyphics  were  employed,  in  which,  probably, 
the  priesthood  and  government  were  alone  skilled, 
while  the  masses  were  entirely  ignorant  of  any 
method  of  embodying  their  thoughts  in  a material 
form. 

I am  well  aware  some  might  object  that  this 
was  during  the  infancy'  of  knowledge  and  art,  no 
better  means  of  writing  being  yet  known;  but  I 
would  give  a conclusive  argument  against  such  a 
theory,  since  the  Israelites  sojourned  430  years  in 
Egypt,  and  we  are  acquainted  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  characters  they  employed,  so  tiiat  the 
Egyptian  hierarchy — or,  at  any  rate,  the  govern- 
ment— must  have  had  great  dealings  with  the 
Jews,  at  lea.st  during  the  time  that  they  lived  in 
the  land  of  Goshen,  and  evidently  preferred  keep- 
ing the  lower  orders  in  ignorance  and  slavery,  by 
enshrouding  all  knowledge  under  a veil  of  mys- 
tery, In  Etruria,  on  the  other  band,  we  see  how, 
by  the  simplicity  of  their  alpbubet,  they  early 
brought  the  art  of  writing  down  to  the  level  of 
the  people.  Finding,  as  we  do,  coins  struck  by 
numerous  cities  in  Etrnria,  we  learn  that  these 
possessed  somewhat  equal  rank,  incompatible  with 
the  idea  that  the  priuces  who  held  sway  were 
under  a single  despot,  such  as  the  Pharaohs.  The 
Etruscans  were,  however,  neither  socialists  nor  re- 
pnhlioauB,  for  they  honoured  certain  great  indi- 
viduals, statesmen,  and  warriors,  and  were  prouder 
of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  their  virtues  on 
tombs  than  were  the  Greeks,  who,  more  fickle, 
and  divided  into  nmnerous  factions,  could  allow  an 
unappreciated  Solon  to  be  banished,  and  witness  a 
Socrates  perish  before  their  eyes,  in  the  full  vigour 
of  his  giant  mind,  without  the  least  remorse.  It 
is,  indeed, to  the  tombs  of  the  Etruscan  chiefs  that 
wc  must  have  recourse  to  find  their  productions, 
the  unijority  of  their  best  works  of  art  being 
there  deposited,  as  a grateful  memorial  to  de- 
parted worth. 

Etruscan  art  has  been  divided  into  three  periods, 
corresponding  with  contemporaneous  phases  in 
their  political  history'. 

The  Jirst  period  ot  art  in  Etruria  points  to  iutcr- 
conrse  with  Egypt,  hub  it  appears  that  it  was  the 
I’elasgi  Iroin  Attica  and  Arcadia,  who,  leaving 
Greece  and  settling  iu  Etruria,  gave  tlic  inhabi- 
tants tlie  idea  of  an  alphabet  and  the  princijiles  of 
architecture.  The.  statues  and  bronze  work  ot  this 
time  are  cliaracLerized  by  an  inferiority  of  execu- 
tion, though  they  exhibit  an  appreciation  of  beauty. 
The  eyes  are  niisial  obliquely  upwards,  like  those 
of  the  Tatars  and  Egyptians. 

The  second  -^eriud  was  inaugurated  about  the 
time  of  Solomon  (b.c.  1,000),  by  the  arrival  of 
fresh  colonists  from  Greece.  The  country  became 
too  (leiifiely  populated,  so  that  the  inhabitants 
divided  into  two  portions.  One  branch  emigrated 
eastward  into  Asia;  the  other  remaining  iu  Etruria, 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  giving  to 
that  country  the  name  of  Tyrrheniii.  Twelve  cities, 
each  governed  by  a chief)  and  collectively  placeci 
under  an  elective  king,  now  rose  to  greatness,  and 
even  magnificence,  wliilethe  arts  arrived  at  a high 
degree  of  perfection.  '1  heir  ^tIltue3  iiiiidc  about 
this  lime  arc  recognized  by  their  energy  of  coticep- 
tioii  and  execution.  'I'hey  had  also  a custom  of 
representing  their  deities  with  wings,  by  wliich  wo 
are  at  once  able  to  distinguish  them  rrom  the  work 
of  all  other  pi-ople. 

Thir"  p>-riod  (ii.c.SUO).  Memiwhile  the  Tlomiins, 
i MCI  easing  in  p'.wer,  cm  nod  their  » lelorious  arms 
into  E riinu.  enfeciilUig  i he  n ib  on,  .so  t hut  a year 
alter  tlie  death  of  Alexamler  the  Ureal  (B  C.  3z4), 
it  was  almost  entirely  subjiiga'eii,and  tlie  r.truscuu 
language,  after  having  blended  with  Latin,  rapidly 
became  obsolete.  Soon  after  (b.C.  280)  their  last 
king,  Elius  Volturriuus,  was  killed  iu  battle  near 
lake  Lucumo,  and  Etruria  was  formed  iuto  a 
Roman  province. 

About  B.C.  265  the  Romans  took  Volsinlum 
(Bolsena),  carrying  away  2,0u0  statues.  Bolseiia 
is  situated  in  the  Stales  of  Die  Cliurcli,  hut  in  all 
probability  other  cities  ou  tho  Tuscau  territory 
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wore  equally  rich  in  piiiiilnr  productions,  since 
metal  statues  and  ornaments  are  bo  abundant  in 
all  tbeir  ruins.  The  influence  of  Greek  art  on  the 
Etruscans  now  became  apparent  from  the  great 
similarity  of  stylos  and  of  subjects.  Thanks,  how- 
ever, to  the  Etruscan  habit  of  writing  inscriptions 
on  their  vases  and  metal-work,  wc  are  thus  fre- 
quently able  with  certainty  to  distinguish  these 
objects  from  Greek  productions,  when  no  other 
clue  can  be  obtained.  Some  of  the  flnost  known 
specimens  of  art  relating  to  this  epoch  are,  the 
candelabra,  formerly  held  in  such  high  esteem  by 
the  lloinans;  the  lamps,  often  similar  to  those  of 
the  last-named  people  ; and  the  beautiful  metallic 
mirrors  with  engraved  groups  of  figures. 

W.  P.  Jervis. 


TJIE  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

TftE  report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed 
to  in<iuire  into  the  arrangements  of  the  British 
Museum  has  been  published.  The  special  mission 
of  the  committee  was — 

“ To  inquire  how  far  and  in  what  way  it  may 
he  desirable  to  find  Increased  space  for  the  exten- 
sion and  arrangement  of  the  various  collections  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  best  means  of  render- 
ing them  available  for  the  promotion  of  science 
and  art. 

The  questions  discussed  were — 

I.  Whether  all  the  collections  in  the  British 
Musenm  should  be  retained  in  tbe  present  locality, 
or  whether  any  and  which  of  them  should  be  re* 
]novcd  elsewhere. 

II.  What  amount  of  space  is  requisite  for  the 
proper  accommodation  and  exhibition  of  tbe  collec- 
tions proposed  to  be  retained,  and  of  those  likely 
to  accrue  within  such  a period  as  it  is  prudent  to 
px-ovide  for. 

III.  Whether  such  ^ace  can,  with  due  regard 
to  economy,  be  contained  in  connection  with  the 
British  Museum. 

IV.  Wliat  structural  conditions  in  tbe  buildings 
provided  are  indispensable  for  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  the  collections. 

1.  Natural  History  Collections. — The  removal 
of  the  natural  history  collections,  from  the  dis- 
cxissions  that  h.wc  taken  ])lacc  both  in  I’arliaxnent 
and  among  the  trustees  of  the  Museum,  xiud  from 
the  general  interest  which  this  question  has 
excited  both  in  the  scientific  world  and  among 
the  public  at  l.irge,  primarily  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  your  committee. 

Tbe  arguments  against  removal  ixxay  be  summed 
up  as  derived— 

1.  From  the  central  position  of  the  British 
JInseum. 

2.  From  the  advantages  of  connection  with  the 
great  national  library. 

3.  From  the  expense  involved  In  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  Natural  History  Musenm,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  collections  to  it. 

•1.  From  the  risk  of  injury  to  valuable  speci- 
mens, ami  the  intcrru]>tion  to  scientific  inquiry 
consequent  upon  the  time  unavoidably  requisite 
for  packing,  transporting,  unpacking,  and  re- 
Hiriinging  the  collection?.” 

The  evidence  taken  was  almost  unauiinous 
against  the  removal  of  the  natural  liistery  collec- 
tions, which  are  the  most  numerously  visited.  The 
report  asserts  the  necessity  of  retaining  these  dif- 
ferent collections  in  connection  with  the  library  : 
should  they  be  removed,  the  purchase  of  a special 
library  of  reference  would  be  indispensable.  The 
estimates  of  the  expense  of  the  con.structioii  of  a 
new  Natural  History  Museum  and  the  transfer  of 
the  collections  to  it  are  given.  They  are  the  same 
as  those  presented  separately  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  February  last.  Three  sites  have  been 
proposed— one,  a portion  of  the  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kensington,  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Commissioners  for  tbe  Exhibition  of  1851 ; tbe 
second,  the  present  site  of  Burlington  House;  the 
third,  a plot  of  gi-ound  near  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster. The  cost  of  the  first  site  would  be 
S3,750?.  j tlie  site  of  Burlington  House  covers  an 
area  of  only  three  acres,  and  the  new  museum 
would  require  five  acres  and  a half;  in  Victoria- 
street  moie  than  sufficient  space  might  he  ob- 
tained at  the  rate  of  7,000Z.  per  acre.  Ground 
enough  might  also  be  obtained  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  present  museum,  bub  only  at  a cost 
of  210,000/. 

The  formation  of  a special  library  of  reference 
for  tbe  natural  history  collections  would  be  about 
30,000/.,  and  the  addition  of  all  new  works  would 
be  cunstantly  required.  The  nation  would  have 
to  support  two  librarians  and  a double  staU’  of 
attendants. 


imhno^raphy. 

“Your  committee  have  received  evidence  from 
every  witness  examined  on  this  subject  in  favour 
of  the  removal  of  ethnographical  collections. 
Great  additional  space  would  be  required  if  it  be 
intended  that  the  Brltisli  Museum  shovxld  be  the 
depository  of  a complete  ethnographical  collection, 
and  it  is  probable  that  a more  suitable  receptacle 
might  be  found  for  it  elsewhere.” 

British  and  Medi<zxial  Collections, 

“Tbe  evidence  received  upon  the  subject  of  the 
retention  or  the  removal  of  these  collections  has 
been  most  conflicting,  both  proposals  having  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  high  authority.  But, 
having  considered  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
this  (picstion,  your  committee  would  observe  that 
the  British  Museum  is  a repository  iu  which  ob- 
jects of  historical  or  archmological  interest  ought 
to  liiid  a place  without  limitation  to  any  particu- 
lar time  or  country.” 

The  committee  then  state  the  demands  for  in- 
creased space  made  by  the  keepers  of  the  natui'al 
history  departments.  They  arc  largest  in  the  de- 
partment of  zoology,  which  requires  ten  rooms 
and  a gallery,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  not 
stated.  For  the  collection  of  antiquities — 

“ The  keeper  of  this  department  has  pxit  in  a 
demand  for  61,409  additional  superficial  feet  of 
floor  space  for  exhibition.” 

The  report  continues : — 

“Your  committee,  in  contemplating  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Museum,  have  been  disposed,  in  the 
Natural  History  Department,  in  conscciuence  of 
the  gradual  but  constant  increase  referred  to,  to 
allow  for  space  likely  to  be  required  within  a 
moderate  period  of  time;  but  in  the  case  of  tbe 
Department  of  Anticpxitics,  from  not  being  able  to 
form  any  idea  of  the  character  of  the  accessions 
tliat  may  cvcntnally  accrue,  and  consequently  of 
the  nature  of  the  galleries,  and  of  the  light  that 
may  be  required,  your  committee  would  suggest 
that  while  ample  sp.ace  should  he  sccui-ed  for 
fixture  extension,  buildings  should  not  be  con- 
structed w’ith  a view  to  the  future,  but  for  tlie 
present,  and  always  on  such  a plan  as  woixld 
admit  of  easy,  cheap,  and  systematic  extension. 

The  total  ainmxntofspuce.thereforc,  which  would 
be  required,  so  far  as  an  accurate  estimate  has  been 
laid  before  your  committee,  is  81,268  superficial 
feet.  To  this  must  be  added  the  unascertained 
space  required,  as  before  mentioned,  for  the  de- 
partment of  zoology,  and  for  the  studies  and  work- 
ing rooms  which  have  been  recommended.  On 
the  other  liand,  10,000  feet  would  have  to  be  de- 
ducted if  the  cthnogi’apliical  collection  slioxxld  be 
removed.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious  that  the 
total  area  thus  i-cqnired  need  not  be  all  on  one 
floor. 

IVbether  such  space  can,  with  due  regni'd  to 
economy,  be  obtained  iu  connection  with  the 
British  JIuseuxn  ? 

It  apiiears,  from  a former  portion  of  tliis  report, 
that  the  ground  ixnmediately  surrounding  the 
Museum,  within  the  adjacexit  streets  on  the  cast, 
west,  and  north  sides,  comprises  altogether  about 
51  acres,  valued  by  Mr.  Sinirke  at  about  210,000/. 
As  the  proprietary  interest  in  all  this  ground  be- 
longs to  a single  owner,  your  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  a convenient,  and  pos- 
sibly even  a jirofitable  arrangement,  for  the  State 
at  once  to  purchase  that  interest,  and  to  receive 
the  rents  of  the  lessees  in  return  for  the  capital 
invested.  The  State  would  then  have  tbe  power, 
whenever  any  further  extension  of  the  Museum 
bec'anxe  necessaj’y,  to  obtain  possession  of  such  of 
the  houses  as  might  best  suit  the  purpose  in  view. 

prints  and  Drawings, — A cmivenieiit  site  for 
this  dtpurtment  would,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  be  provided  by  the  suggested  acquisi- 
tion of  additional  ground  on  tbe  north  side.  A 
bxiildiug  might  there  be  erected  in  continuation  of 
the  present  east  wing  of  tbe  Museum,  to  coiitain 
on  its  upper  floor  the  nxineralogical  collections, 
and  on  its  lower  the  prints  and  drawings,  with 
adequate  space  both  for  their  preservation  and 
exhibition.” 

The  plans  of  Mr.  Smirke,  Professor  Maskelyne, 
and  Mr.  Oldfield,  are  adverted  to: — 

“Your  committee  have  reason  to  think  that  if 
any  of  these  plans  were  adopted,  involving  the 
pux’chase  of  not  more  than  two  acres  of  land,  with 
the  requisite  buildings  and  alterations,  the  cost 
would  not  exceed  300,000/.  If,  liowevei-,  only 
this  limited  portion  of  land  should  be  at  once  re- 
quired, it  is  probable  that  the  price  of  what 
remains  would  bo  enhanced.  If  the  whole  were 
to  be  purchased,  as  your  committee  have  already 
recommended,  the  cost  above  stated  would  be,  of 
course,  increased. 

The  cost  of  tbe  land  and  buildings  required  to 


carry  out  the  plan  for  the  removal  of  the  natural 
history  collections  to  Kensington,  according  to  the 
estimate  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  Trustees,  which  was  founded  oix  the 
assumption  that  5^  acres  of  land  are  necessary, 
w'onld  amouixt  to  620,000/. 

To  this  sum  w’ould  have  to  he  added  the  ex- 
pense of  a departmental  library,  of  packing  and 
removing  the  collections,  and  of  the  extensive 
fittings  and  cases  required  in  the  new  museum — 
expenses  all  forming  part  of  the  first  cost  of  this 
jilan,  and  Independent  of  the  additional  annual 
charge  for  augmentations  of  the  departmental 
library,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reipxisitc 
stair  both  for  that  library  and  for  the  greatly 
enlarged  public  galleries  of  exhibition. 

If,  however,  the  limited  principle  of  exhibition 
for  the  natural  history  collection  should  be  adopted, 
less  land  would  be  required,  and  tbe  estimate  for 
buildings  might  be  greatly  reduced. 

But  neither  of  these  arrangements  xvould 
obviate  tbe  necessity  of  providing  the  additional 
space  required  for  the  department  of  antiquities 
at  the  British  Museum. 

Your  committee  can  form  no  accurate  esumate 
of  the  cost,  if  either  of  the  other  two  sites  before- 
mentioned  shoxxld  be  selected. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  and  upon  a full 
consideration  of  the  evidence  adduced,  your  com- 
mittee have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  suffi- 
cient reason  has  not  been  assigned  for  the  removal 
of  any  part  of  the  valuable  collections  now  in  tlio 
Museum,  except  that  of  ethnography,  and  the 
portraits  and  drawings,  as  previously  recom- 
mended.” 

With  regard  to  the  last  branch  of  the  reference, 
namely,  the  means  by  which  the  collections  in  the 
British  Museum  may  he  made  most  available  to 
the  interest  of  science  and  art,  the  committee  look 
on  the  Bi'itish  Museum  as  primarily  being  a great 
consultative  repertory,  and  are  decidedly  against 
the  proposal  for  giving  lectixres  in  the  Museum. 


ART-UNION  OF  LONDON  COMrETITlON. 

The  author  of  the  set  of  illustrations  marked 
“ Constancy,”  to  which  the  premium  of  100  guineas 
has  been  awarded,  is  Mr.  Paulo  Priolo,  resident  iu 
Edinburgh.  The  council  of  the  Art-Union,  anxious 
to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  response  made 
to  their  advertisement,  have  awarded  two  honorary 
premiums  of  twenty  guineas  each,  one  to  No.  24, 
and  one  to  No.  25.  The  artists  were  found  to  he 
respectively  Mr.  Alexander  Rowan,  of  Stockw’ell, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Corbould,  the  well-known  xvater- 
colour  artist. 

The  following  names  have  been  affixed  to 
designs  exhibited : — 

No.  1.  W.  Chappell,  Ilolloway-road,  London. 

,,  2.  R.  Jelferson,  Lambeth. 

„ 10.  B.  Riviere,  Oxford. 

„ 15.  W.  G.  Sixiitli,  Askc-strecl.,  London. 

„ 22.  (Consuclo)  A. W.Bayc8,xiear  Manchester. 

„ 28.  0.  M.  Dobell,  Cheltenham. 

,,  37.  Mary  Elizabeth  Dear,  Cixmberwell-grove. 

Tlic  exhibition  has  been  open  to  the  public, 
free,  without  the  slightest  limitation,  during  tbe 
week,  and  has  been  very  iivxmeroasly  attended. 


FOOD  SUPPLIES:  FISH  AND  FISHERIES. 

Even  althougli  a favourable  change  in  the 
weather  at  so  late  a period  of  the  season  should 
now  happily  take  place,  as  there  seems  reason  at 
last  to  hope,  we  may  have  a somewhat  short  sup- 
ply of  some  of  the  neccssaiies  of  life,  notwith- 
standing the  splendid  harvests  elsewhere.  Even 
the  slightest  addition  to  present  high  prices  must 
press  sorely  on  the  general  bulk  of  the  people,  but 
especially  so  upon  the  great  raa.sscs  of  tlie  poor. 
It  is,  therefore,  all  tbe  more  necessary  In  every 
way  to  eeoiioxnize  the  principal  articles  of  food, 
and  look  iu  directions  not  so  usual,  or  so  much  de- 
pended on  in  ordinary  times,  for  the  increase  of 
supplies.  Of  late  years  much  has  been  done,  by 
meaiis  of  steam  packets  and  the  locomotive,  in 
bringing  fish  in  great  quantities  to  the  metro- 
polis and  the  large  towns  throughout  the  country ; 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  yet  a great  deal 
more  which  might  he  done  ; and  that  the  sea,  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  at  present,  might  be  made 
a means  of  feeding  tbe  multitude.  Thinking  of 
this,  and  that  our  supply  of  this  wholesoxue  de- 
scription of  food  might  by  well-directed  exertions 
be  vastly  increased  and  cheapened,  we  may  glance 
at  a few  sUxtistics  which  will  show  the  progress, 
and  may  give  some  idea  of  the  e.xtent,  of  the 
British  fisheries. 

Inl578Francehadou  the  bank  of  Newfoundland 
150  fishing  vessels,  Spain  120  to  130,  Poitugul 
50,  and  England  only  from  30  to  50. 
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Tlie  regulation  and  luanagenient  of  fisheries  in 
times  gone  l)y  seems  curious  in  these  fi’ee-trade 
times.  Ill  1G33  Charles  I.  ordered  an  association 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  governed  by  a standing 
committee;  and,  for  the  better  encouragement  of 
the  adventurer,  enjoined  the  strict  observance  of 
Lent.  Luriug  the  Protectorate  little  was  done, 
except  tlie  reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt  j but 
Charles  11.  appointed,  in  1677,  a council  of  royal 
fishery;  and,  for  the  encouragement  of  those 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  commerce,  a lottery  was 
granted  for  three  years;  a collection  was  made  in 
the  churches,  and  an  exemption  for  seven  years 
from  customs,  both  inwards  and  outwards,  on  the 
sale  of  fish  exported  to  the  Laltic,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  some  other  countries. 

Jlorcover,  all  victuallers  and  cotfee-hoiise  keep- 
ers were  compelled  to  take  a certain  number  of 
herrings  each  year,  at  SOs.  per  barrel,  uutil  a 
foreign  market  could  be  established  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  council.  Beyond  these  encourage- 
ments, a duty  of  2s.  Gd.  was  imposed  upon  foreign 
lierrings  imported,  and  a promise  was  made  of  all 
such  other  advantages  as  experience  should  dis- 
cover to  be  necessary.  No  advantage  seems  to 
have  permanently  resulted  from  these  stringent 
and  singular  regulations.  After  sixteen  years  of 
disappointment  a charter  was  granted  to  a new 
fishing  company,  having  a capital  of  11,580/. 
This  seems  to  have  also  ended  in  failure.  In  the 
year  17-19,  the  Society  of  the  Free  British  Fishery 
was  established,  with  a capital  of  500,000/.:  a 
hounty  of  363.  per  ton  on  all  decked  vessels  of 
from  20  to  30  tons  employed  in  fishing,  was 
granted  for  fourteen  years.  In  1757  the  bounty 
was  increased  to  56s,  per  ton,  and  in  1759  to 
80s.  per  ton,  besides  a graut  of  2s.  8d.  per  barrel 
upon  all  fish  imported.  Interest,  moreover,  at 
the  rate  of  3 per  cent.,  was  secured  to  the  sub- 
scribers,  payable  out  of  the  customs  revenue. 
This  scheme,  however,  also  proved  a failure. 

In  the  same  year,  1759,  the  whole  of  the  small 
fishing  vessels  of  Scotland  only  brought  In  four 
harrels  of  herrings  cured  at  sai,  each  of  which, 
in  bounties  alone,  cost  the  Government  113/.  15s., 
and  each  barrel  of  mercantile  herrings  cost 
159/.  7s.  Gd.  • ^ 

In  the  reign  of  George  III.  (1786)  a fresh  Act 
of  Parliament  was  made : a bounty  of  4s.  per 
bari-el  was  given  on  the  fish,  and  the  tonnage 
duty  was  reduced  to  20s.  By  this  regulation,  on 
an  average  of  ten  years,  54,394  barrels  were 
annually  taken,  at  a cost  to  the  Government  of 
of  about  7s.  6d.  per  barrel. 

In  1808,  the  bounty  was  again  raised,  to  GOs. 
per  ton,  on  decked  vessels  of  not  less  than  suxty 
tons  burden:  other  grants  were  made,  but  the  old 
system  of  forcing  trade  by  such  means  being 
radically  wrong,  each  of  these  efibrts  ended  in 
failure. 

In  1830,  the  tonnage  duty  and  all  protective 
dues  were  repealed ; and,  in  the  year  1837,  the 
Fishery  Commissioners  reported  that  397,737 
barrels  of  herrings  had  been  cured.  In  1832,’ the 
.average  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  all  sorts,  car- 
ried on  by  the  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland,  is 
stated  to  have  been  then  worth  516,417/.,  and 
from  the  ports  and  harbours  of  Nova  Scotia,  Cape 
Breton,  Ac.,  large  quantities  of  fish  were  brought 
to  England.  From  the  coast  of  Labrador,  the 
year's  produce  was  estimated,  by  McCulloch,  at 
350,000/. 

In  1836,  the  number  of  British  vessels  engaged 
in  the  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  fisheries 
amounted  to  94,  with  721  men.  The  boats  em- 
ployed  were  in  number,  11,427  fishermen  and 
boys,  49,720;  coopers,  1,910;  fish-curers,  1,916; 
persons  employed  in  cleansing,  drying,  and  pack- 
ing the  fish,  26,038;  labourers,  7^235;  barrels  of 
herrings,  497,615;  quantity  of  cod  cured  and 
dried,  38,040  cwt. ; pickled,  6,276  barrels. 

Large  supplies,  besides,  were  obtained  from  the 
home  Jlsheries,  that  of  herrings  being  an  important 
item. 

On  the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  about  a 
thousand  boats  are,  during  portions  of  the  year, 
engaged  in  the  pilchard  fishery,  giving  employ'- 
menb  to  about  3,500  men  at  sea,  and  5,000  men 
and  women  on  shore.  The  fish  are  pickled  in 
barrels,  and  exported  to  the  continent,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  30,000  hogsheads  per  annum. 
Besides,  there  are  the  mackerel,  oyster,  and  other 
shell-fish.  The  supplies  from  the  British  rivers 
and  lakes,  &c.,  are  also  great.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  to  be  clear  that, — considering  the  increase 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  trade  restrictions 
of  the  fisheries  have  been  abolished,  and  the  im- 
proved methods  of  conveyance,  Ac., — we  should 
look  for  a more  plentiful  supply  than  comes  to 
market  at  present. 

A few  years  since  we  recollect  noting  in  the 


Builder  a hope  th.it  a movement  then  in  progress 
for  the  working  of  the  excellent  and  abundant 
fishery  fields  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  would 
shortly  lead  to  a greatly  increased  supply  to  the 
metropolis  and  other  towns  of  England,  while  pro- 
viding a profitable  field  of  labour  and  livelihood  to 
the  idle  Irish,  resident  on  that  coast.  We  regret 
to  say  that  nothing  has  come  of  this  hopeful  pro- 
spect as  yet,  so  far  as  we  can  learn.  Can  it  be 
that  Paddy,  with  his  bands  in  his  pockets,  still 
objects,  on  moral  principle,  to  “ take  all  the  fish 
out  o’  the  sac”  ? 


PAIIIS  IN  1860. 

Tite  MotiUeitr  devotes  several  columns  to  an 
article  under  this  heading,  written  by  Dr.  Veron, 
and  the  T/mes  correspondent  gives  a general  re- 
view of  it.  Dr.  Veron  starts  across  Paris,  note- 
book in  hand,  on  the  look-out  for  novelties,  “ along 
streets  either  paved  or  macadamized,  along  roads 
planted  with  trees,  along  promenades  and  boulo- 
varts,  and  through  squares,  finding  frequently 
upon  our  path  benches  of  stone,  iron,  or  wood, 
ofiering  repose  to  the  idler  or  the  weary,  to  old 
men  and  children.”  lie  then  gives  lists  of  the 
buildings  that  have  been  constructed,  completed, 
or  enlarged,  from  1852  to  1860, — religious  edifices, 
schools  aud  asylums,  hospitals,  bridges,— of gjirdena 
that  have  been  planted,  and  tboroughfai-cs  that 
have  been  opened, — including  among  them  many 
works  that  are  not  yet  finished,  hut  are  being 
acti%'ely  prosecuted. 

‘•'Old  Paris  now  reckons  forty-sev’en  Catholic 
churches  (the  Assumption  included),  five  Protestant 
temples,  and  two  Israelite  temples.  The  annexed 
communes  have  nineteen  churches,  but  they  are 
much  less  spacious  than  those  of  Old  Paris.  These 
latter  arc  able  to  contain  one-eighth  of  the  popu- 
lation, while  the  suburban  could  admit  at  one 
time  hardly  a twentieth  of  the  population  of  the 
annexed  communes.” 

Barracks  are  a class  of  buildings  with  which  the 
second  Empire  has  largely  endowed  Paris.  Under 
this  reign,  besides  the  two  vast  buildings  near  the 
Chateau  d'Eau  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  there  have 
sprung  up  the  barracks  near  tlie  Bank  of  France 
and  in  the  Bois  do  Boulogne.  Tliese  are  a species 
of  construction  for  which  London  will  hardly  envy 
brilliant  Paris.  You  would  prefer,  perhaps,  to  be 
more  on  an  equality  with  the  French  capital  in 
respect  of  fountains.  Of  these  there  are  cighty- 
two  in  Paris,  besides  an  immense  number  of  what 
are  called  lorne-fontaines,  equivalent  to  our  street 
pumps.  And  everybody  who  has  visited  Paris 
knows  how  highly  ornamental  most  of  these  foun- 
tains are,  and  will  think,  with  a smile  and  a sigh, 
of  the  soda-water  bottles  iu  Trafixlgar-square. 
Squares,  or  small  public  gardens,  tastefully  planted 
with  flowers,  have  been  made  within  the  last  eight 
years  in  various  parts  of  Paris,  in  tlie  poorer 
quarters  as  well  as  iu  the  more  aristocratic  ones, 
and  the  gardens  of  the  Champs  Elysvos  have  won- 
derfully beautified  that  favourite  promenade,  which 
we  all  remember  a barren  waste. 

Dr.  Veron  reckons  eight  new  bridges  built 
since  1852,  besides  that  of  Austerlitz,  which  has 
been  almost  entirely  reconstructed,  and  the  Pont 
Neuf  which  has  been  greatly  improved.  There 
are  now  twenty-six  bridges  open  on  the  Seine  at 
Paris,  at  only  two  of  which  (those  of  Bercy  and 
Grenelle),  toll  is  paid.  Other  bridges  are  pro- 
jected, of  which  the  most  important,  it  is  said, 
will  be  that  of  Louis  Philippe — to  be  placed  op- 
posite the  street  of  the  same  name — and  of  the 
Louvre.  The  cost  of  all  the  great  works  enume- 
rated and  projected  has  caused  some  uneasiness 
with  respect  to  the  finances  of  the  city,  but  Dr. 
\'eron  assures  us  that  such  anxiety  is  groundless, 
and  has  been  completely  dissipated.  He  declines 
entering  into  details  of  the  municipal  budget,  but 
gives  a brief  summary',  which,  I presume,  must  be 
taken  as  official : — 

” The  receipts  of  the  city  of  Paris  m 1859 
amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  100  millions,  and 
this  revenue  is  enough  to  meet  all  the  indispens- 
able municipal  expenses : it  suffices  for  tlie  in- 
terest and  sinking  fund  of  the  various  loans  made 
for  the  expenses  of  great  public  works,  and  for  the 
bakers’ fund:  hi  short,  it  suffices  for  all  ordinary 
expenses;  the  annexation  of  the  suburban  zone 
has  alone  given  rise  to  the  new  loan.  The  credit 
of  the  city  of  Paris  annually  improves  : not  only 
have  all  its  loans  been  eagerly  taken,  but  its 
bonds,  issued  last  year  at  400f.,  are  now  quoted 
at  485f.  Ill  matters  of  credit  the  public  is  the  beat 
judge.  Moreover,  the  great  works  of  the  city' of 
Paris  have  not  only  a moral  and  political  object, 
but  the  expense  is  productive.  The  revenues  of 
the  capital  will  increase  by  the  aflluence  of 
: strangers  its  splendour  attracts.” 


According  to  the  article  under  consideration 
the  number  of  paved  streets  in  old  Paris  (not  in- 
cluding, that  is  to  say,  the  new  arrondissements) 
is  1,245,  and  of  shingled  {empierrees^  or  mac- 
adamized streets,  254.  In  the  annexed  communes 
most  of  the  streets  are  neither  paved  nor  mac- 
adamized. A square  metre  of  pavement  costs 
about  12f..  and  of  macadam  from  3f.  to  3Jf-; 
but  the  difl'erence  of  cost  is  considered  to  be  more 
than  neutralized  by  the  difference  of  wear  and  of 
expense  in  keeping  in  repair.  The  groat  streets 
and  bonlevarta  opened  since  1852  arc  mac- 
adamized. In  1859,  l,12G,475f.  were  expended 
in  pavement,  and  2,145,5SGf.  in  shingling  and 
niacadamization.  There  are  about  400  kilo- 
metres of  paved  street  in  Puns  and  about  100  of 
shingle  and  macadam,  390  of  flag  or  asphalte 
footpath,  and  350  of  planted  ways,  boulevart, 
promenade,  and  squares.  The  sewers  are  190 
kilometres  in  length.  The  expense  of  street-clean- 
ing in  1859  was  about  61,000/.  sterling,  and  of 
street-watering  something  less  than  8,000/.,  which 
latter  item  appears  by  no  means  large,  consider- 
ing that  this  department  is  now  well  attended  to 
iu  Paris.  This  summer  the  expense  of  watering 
the  streets  ought,  one  would  think,  to  be  ex- 
tremely small,  seeing  that  wc  have  hardly  ever 
been  twenty-four  hours  without  rain;  but  tlie 
watercarts  are  extremely  zealous  in  discharge  of 
their  duty’,  aud  it  is  curious  to  observe  how,  as 
soon  as  a shower  ends  and  a faint  sun-ray  appears, 
they  emerge  from  their  retreats  to  irrigate  the 
already  soaked  ground. 

Paris  has  five  slauglitcr-houscs  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  two  for  pigs,  and  there  are  three  others 
in  the  newly-annexed  communes.  The  Prefect  of 
the  Seine  has  a plan  in  agitation  for  uniting  all 
these  establishments  into  one. 

The  population  in  Paris,  we  arc  told,  was,  in 
1850,  1,174,340,  including  the  garrison.  Tlie 
recent  annexation  baa  brought  into  Paris  395,454 
inhabitants,  also  including  troops.  This  would 
give  a present  population  of  1,509,800;  but, 
allowing  for  progressive  increase,  it  is  supposed 
that  in  1861  Paris  will  contain  1,700,000  souls. 
This  does  not  include  the  floating  population  of 
visitors  who  do  little  more  than  pass  through. 


THE  WILTS  ARCII.EOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society 
took  place  on  Wednesday  in  the  week  before  last,  at 
Swindon,  aud  the  proceedings  were  by  no  means 
of  an  uninteresting  character,  notwithstanding 
that  the  attendance  was  somewhat  smaller  than 
usual.  The  gathering  took  place  at  the  Town- 
hall,  which  had  been  converted  into  a temporary' 
museum.  Only  a comparatively  few  relics  were 
exhibited. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Right.  Hon.  T.  H. 
S.  Estcourt,  M.P.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  read 
the  report,  which  was  received  and  adopted. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Jackson  then  read  a long 
paper  on  “ Swindon  aud  its  Neighbourhood.” 

The  Society’s  dinner  took  place  at  the  Goddard 
Arms  Hotel,  and  the  company  shortly  afterwards 
re-assembled  at  the  Town-hall,  where  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Lukis  read  a paper  prepared  by  Professor 
Donaldson,  on  the  cromlech  known  as  “ Wayland 
Smith’s  Cave,”  near  Swindon,  a legend  respecting 
which  is'  to  bo  found  in  Scott’s  novel  of 
“Kenilworth.”  In  the  course  of  Ins  paper,  the 
learned  professor  expressed  an  opinion  tliat  the 
boulders,  known  as  Sarsen  stones,  so  abundant  iu 
various  parts  of  Wiltshire,  are  the  result  of  glacial 
action.  Referring  to  the  cruciform  shape  of  tho 
chamber  in  the  cromlech  itself,  he  suggested  that 
tho  centre  contained  the  remains  of  one  or  more 
deified  persons,  and  that  as  there  were  some 
traces  of  a ditch,  the  whole  enclosure  was  pro- 
bably once  dedicated  to  public  w'orship,  and  that 
the  covering  stones  had  served  as  altars  fur 
human  sacrifice.  Mr.  Lukis  said  he  was  sceptical 
as  to  tho  sacrifice  of  victims  upon  these  cromlechs  : 
they  were,  in  his  opinion,  purely  sepnlchrul.  He 
also  thought  that  the  cronilecffi  was  origiually 
covered  with  a mound  of  eai’tli.* 


* The  cruciform  cell,  and  what  is  here  called  the  ditch, 
remind  one  much  of  New  Grange  in  Ireland  [see  article 
on  “ Symbols  ” in  tlie  liuildtr  of  l6th  October,  IS-'iH] . At 
New  Grana:e,  the  cliamhcr  or  cell  is  not  only  cruciform, 
but  one  branch  of  the  cross  is  inscribed  as  "the  House  of 
the  God,”  and  “ dedicated  to  the  great  mother  Ops,”  while 
tlie  other  is  named  " the  tomb  of  the  hero.”  A long.  low. 
and  narrow  passage,  tunnel,  or  " trance,”  os  they  might 
call  such  a passage  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  runs  along 
the  ground  from  the  foot  of  the  cross  to  the  surface  of  the 
pyramidal  mound  of  earth  under  wliich  the  cell  was  built. 
The  ditch  here  referred  to  may  be  the  remains  of  just  such 
a passage  ; and  the  Cromlech,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Lukis, 
may  have  originally  been  covered  with  earth.  But  the 
Cromlech  was  probably  only  typically,  or  rather  mysti- 
cally,  sepulchral  and  sacrificial,  as  shown  in  the  article  on 
Sjmbol-s  just  alluded  to. 
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The  Rev.  W.  H.  Jones,  vicar  of  Bradford-on- 
Avon,  then  read  a paper  on  Lord  Clarendon  and 
hla  Trowbridge  ancestry  j and  Mr.  Cunnington 
ollered  some  observations  on  the  geology  of  Swin- 
don and  its  neighbourhood,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  Portland  and  Purbeck  beds.  Ho  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Moore,  of  Bath,  who  gave  an 
account  of  some  discoveries  be  had  recently  made 
in  the  dirt  beds  of  the  neighbourhood. 

By  permission  of  the  directors  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  the  immense  works  connected 
with  their  locomotive  department  at  New  Swindon 
were  thrown  open  to  the  inspection  of  members  of 
the  Society. 

On  Thursday,  there  was  an  excursion  to  Lud- 
dington  Castle  (visiting  Luddington  Church  by 
the  way),  Wanhorongh  Church,  Waylaud  Smith’s 
Cave,  and  other  places.  In  the  evening  there  was 
a conversazione  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  Mr.  Poulett 
Scrope  read  a paper  on  the  Roman  Excavations  at 
North  Wraxhall. 

On  Friday,  the  excursion  included  a line  of 
country  rich  in  churches  of  more  than  ordinary 
character.  The  route  lay  through  Stratton  St. 
Margaret,  Ilighworth,  llannington,  Kempsford, 
Castle  Eaton,  CHcklade,  Purton,  and  Lidiard 
Tregnze. 

After  quitting  Highworth,  the  excursionists 
visited  llannington  Hall,  the  seat  of  Captain 
Willes  Johnson,  R.N.,  who  courteously  received 
them.  The  history  of  the  building  of  Haimiiigtou 
Hall,  in  1653,  is  curious. 

Two  brothers,  who  were  perpetually  disagree- 
ing and  quarrelling,  combiued  to  execute  one 
work  in  concert.  Accordingly  they  set  to  work 
to  erect  a house,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they 
experienced  such  unusual  satisfactiou  and  cordial 
brotherly  love  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
that  they  resolved  to  record  the  fact.  They 
therefore  had  the  following  inscriptions  carved  in 
large  stone  characters  upon  the  outside  of  the 
house: — “ Ecce  quain  boiium  et  quam  juenn- 
dum  est  habitare  fratres  iu  unum.  Ps.  133.” 
Then  to  show  how  completely  they  wore  of 
one  heart  and  mind,  they  represented  two 
hands  drawing  open  the  same  money-bag,  and 
upon  the  bag  two  hands  holding  the  same  heart, 
with  their  own  names  opposite  to  each  hand,  viz., 
RaiiCc  and  William  Freke,  and  the  inscriptions 
“Quocommunios  co  melius,”  and  “Semper  idem.” 
Their  cn-diality  and  kiiniliness  of  feeling  towards 
one  another  found  expression  in  other  words,  and 
they  repeatedly  gave  God  thanks  for  it  in  these 
words,  “ Non  imbis,  iJoiniuc,  non  nobis,  sed  tuo 
noinini,  sit  gloria.”  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
house  was  completed,  and  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do,  they  returned  to  their  old  habits,  and 
quarrelled  and  disagreed  worse  than  ever.  'VI., 
did  not  these  intuitive  freemasons  go  on  with 
their  brotherly  love  and  their  building  ? 

This  excursion  closed  the  meeting  of  the  society.* 


VICTORIA  PARK  CEMETERY. 


The  costly  monuments  of  men  remarkable  for 
talents,  rank,  or  wealth,  have  their  impressive 
teaching.  So  also  have  the  memorials  which  in  a 
humble  way  are  raised  in  many  a quiet  church- 
yard, to  show  those  natural  uH'eclions  which  are 
as  remarkable  in  this  laud  in  the  cottage  as  in 
homes  nf  more  lofty  pivtensioiis. 

liauibliTs  are  often  struck  by  the  touching 
inscriptions  and  simple  means  which  have  been 
taken  to  mark  the  spot  where  some  loved  cotu- 
P'.inimi  has  foued  his  rest.  In  some  parts  of  tiie 
South  of  Englaml  wondeii  rails — more  or  less 
ornamented,  and  iiiseribed  with  the  name,  time  of 
birth  and  death— contain  the  “short  and  simple 
amials  of  the  poor.”  Perhaps  to  this  is  added  a 
plain  text,  which  improves  the  circumstances  of 
the  death,  or  suggests  hopeful  Reling  for  the 
future. 

In  the  solemn  but  pleasant  country  church- 
yard, a couple  of  mimes  may  be  found  marked 
above  one  grave  : in  other  instances,  the  members 
of  the  same  family  lie  side  by  side;  but  iu  few 
cases  is  that  shocking  packing  of  the  dead  into 
indiscriminate  masses  practised,  that  was  uiid  still 
is  the  case,  to  some  extent,  in  certain  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis  and  in  large  provincial 
towns.  Where  this  is  done,  and  from  twenty  to ; 
thirty  bodies  are  buried  in  one  grave,  the  prac- ' 
tice,  £0  far  as  wo  had  been  able  to  discover,  of 
placing  any  rnemonal  on  such  general  graves 
has  been  neglected.  We  lately  found  that  this 
is  not  always  so,  and  that  iu  the  Victoria 
Cemetery,  although  the  huiials  are  managed  iu 
the  old  fashion,  the  graves  are  decor .ited  In  a most 
peculiar  manner.  In  one  part  of  this  burial-place 
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a large  space  is  set  apart  for  the  graves  of  the 
children  of  the  poorer  classes  : these  pits  are  made 
about  10  feet  6 inches  deep,  6 feet  long,  and  2 feet 
8 inches  wide.  As  funeral  after  funeral  arrives 
on  the  ground  on  Monday  afternoons  in  an  almost 
constant  stream,  the  funeral  service  is  delivered 
with  considerable  expedition.  One  of  these  graves, 
it  has  been  admitted,  will  hold  about  twenty 
bodies,  in  layers.  The  long  rows  of  these  sepul- 
chres, disposed  with  geometrical  exactness,  aud 
numbering  to  three  or  four  thousand  and  upwards, 
give  one  some  notion  of  the  vast  number  of  little 
children  who  have  there  found  their  last  rest. 
Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  when  we  are  told 
that  on  some  days  a hundred  bodies  are  buried. 

There  are  ninny  peculiar  and  painful  sights  to 
be  met  with  iu  the  metropolis,  and  a visit  to  this 
cemetery  on  a busy  burying-day  is  one  of  them. 
Two,  or  perhaps  three,  clergymen  are,  iu  difFerent 
parts,  intoning  the  solemn  service  for  the  dead. 
“I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,”  “I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,”  and  other  passages, 
mingle  strangely  together.  At  one  grave  Irish 
mourners  are  sounding  their  peculiar  dirge  over 
their  deiiarted  friend  : in  other  places  women  .and 
children  arc  kneeling  on  the  yellow  mounds  of 
earth.  Funerals  ambitiously  performed,  with  mutes 
and  feather-men;  and  others  in  diflereut  descrip- 
tions of  mourning  carriages,  pass  on : some,  in 
cabs,  roll  along  the  broad  central  avenue.  Out- 
side, the  dull  tolling  of  the  chapel  hell,  the  noise 
of  manufactories,  the  lowing  of  oxeu  and  bleating 
of  sheep,  with  sounds  peculiar  to  the  railway, 
which  is  nearly  adjoining, — cause  feelings  so  min- 
gled that  they  cannot  be  well  expressed. 

On  observing  more  closely  the  children’s  graves 
it  will  be  noted  that,  on  most  of  those  which  have 
been  banked  up,  there  is  a curious  variety  of 
ornament.  On  many  are  large  shells,  on  some  of 
which  are  inscriptions : in  one,  for  instance,  is 
“ Rosetta  Eliza,  aged  2 years.”  Close  by  is  a 
little  plaster  cast  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and 
the  popular  cast  of  the  infant  Samuel.  'There 
are  also  chimney-piece  ornaments  of  various  value, 
which  bad  probably  been  familiar  play-things 
with  a poor  child  who  sleeps  below.  There  are 
little  toys,  too,  mugs  with  names  on  them,  china 
figures,  dolls,  little  china  basins  aud  vases,  iu 
which  llowera  are  sown  or  planted.  On  some 
graves  are  little  wooden  memorials,  with  epitaphs 
painted  in  white  and  black  on  clouds  or  rays.  On 
nearly  all  attempts  are  made  to  cultivate  flowers. 
It  seems  strange, at  a first  glance,  that  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood there  should  be  a fashion  in  the  decora- 
tion of  graves  which  is  not  to  he  met  with  in  other 
metropolitan  cemeteries.  This  is,  however,  not  so, 
when  we  comsider  that  a large  portion  of  the  sur- 
rounding population  in  Betbnal-green  and  Spital- 
fields,  engaged  in  the  silk-weaving  trade,  are,  as 
has  been  before  mentioned,  of  French  extraction  ; 
and  in  this  way  are  shown  tho  manners  of  the 
land  of  their  ancestors.  Many  were  searching 
for  grave^and  difliculty  seemed  to  he  experienced 
iu  discovering  particular  numbers.  They  generally, 
however,  recognized  them  by  the  little  niemeutoes 
to  which  we  have  referred.  A man  and  his  wife 
had  found  “ littleCharley’s  glass  peacock,  which  his 
aunt  had  given  him,”  aud  were  sowing  flower-seeds 
close  by.  On  this  grave  there  were  portions  of 
glass  and  porcelain  vessels,  of  choice  shape  and 
muiiufacture,  probably  iimongst  the  last  treasured 
relics  of  more  prosperous  days,  before  persecution 
obliged  many  thousands  of  the  French  Huguenots 
to  fly  for  shelter  to  London. 

For  a cert 'in  money  consideration  the  graves 
can  be  turfed  and  edged  with  wicker-work.  This 
is  often  done  by  subscription.  In  our  matter-of- 
fact  times,  such  observances  as  these  are  pleasant, 
and  it  is  to  be  Loped  that  care  will  be  taken 
to  preserve  these  memorials  which,  although 
they  liuve  but  little  market  value,  are,  notwith- 
standing. prized  by  those  who  have  placed  them 
here.  Centuries  hence,  when  the  present  level 
has  bet'll  raised,  and  the  appearance  of  the  site 
ehanged,  antiquaries  of  that  iieriod  may  find,  iu 
the  excavation,  matters  whichwill  cause  discusbiou. 


SCHOOL  OF  ART  AND  SCIENCE  AT  THE 
CRYSTAL  Palace. 

It  was  a leading  purpose  in  the  first  foundation 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  that  its  courts  and  collec- 
tions should  be  a means  of  education  by  tho  eye, 
and  that  the  treasures  of  art  and  beauty,  collected 
and  stored  up  from  every  part  where  greatness 
and  civilization  had  left  them,  should  here  present 
a new  and  adv.'inced  sturting-point  for  the  student. 
With  lavish  means  the  directors  have  been  enabled 
to  bring  together  the  most  complete  collections  of 
tlieir  kind  in  the  world;  and  now  what  formerly 
occupied  years  of  study,  and  difficult  and  costly 


travel,  may  he  judged  of  in  almost  ns  many  hours. 
This  bringing  together  aud  into  series  the  great 
examples  of  art,  so  that  comparison  may  enlarge 
and  amend  our  judgment,  is,  perhaps,  tli<‘  greatest 
aim  achieved  by  the  Crystal  Palace.  ^V'o  have 
often  pointed  out  the  value  of  the  collections,  and 
urged  making  use  of  them.  In  the  Crystal  Palace 
has  been  collected  such  a complete  representation 
of  the  schools  of  antique  sculpture  ns  no  academy 
or  single  collection  in  tho  world  can  show.  The 
same  may  also  he  said  of  architecture;  and  other  arts 
and  sciences  could  be  particularized.  It  is  espe- 
cially with  a view  to  utilize  all  these  particular 
advantages  for  purposes  of  education  that  the 
directors  have  organized  the  School  of  Art,  Science, 
and  Literature;  while  at  the  same  time  they  have 
home  in  mind  the  necessity  of  making  the  system 
pursued  as  complete  as  possible  in  all  its  branches, 
and  capable  of  every  practical  development.  Tho 
directors  have  also  extended  many  privileges  to 
the  pupils,  such  as  the  free  admission  to  the  Palace 
on  all  days  when  the  classes  are  attended,  and  tho 
purchase-right  to  a full  season  ticket,  admitting 
to  the  Palace  on  every  occasiou  when  open  to  the 
public,  with  some  other  rights,  for  lOs.  Gd.  Pro- 
fessorships have  been  arranged  to  xitilizc  the  whole 
eastern  range  of  Fine  Art  Courts, and  also  the  series 
on  the  western  side.  The  magnificent  collection 
stored  in  tho  Industrial  and  Technological  Museum, 
arranged  by  Dr.  Price,  in  the  galleries  at  the  end  of 
the  central  transept,  and  described  by  us  in  some 
detail,  may  also  be  particularized  as  thus  available. 
For  the  use  of  these  and  other  collections  every 
practical  facility  is  given.  The  artistic  classes  are 
superintended  by  Mr.  Edward  Goodhall  and  Mr. 
W.  K.  Shentou;  those  for  Languages,  History,  Phy- 
sical Geography,  &c.  by  M.  Roche,  Dr.  >Semler, 
Signor  Volpe,  Rev.  C.  Boutell,  M.A.,  and  Herr 
Sonnenschein ; the  Music  and  Singing  by  Mr.  J. 
Benedict,  Mr.  Lindsay  Sloper,  Mr.  Prout,  Signor 
Garcia,  Mr.  Henry  Leslie,  &c.;  and  even  Dancing 
is  not  forgotten.  Mr.  S.  Leigh  Sotheby  lias  offered 
a prize  to  be  competed  for  in  the  class  for  figure- 
drawing, and  other  similar  prizes  will,  doubtless, 
be  announced. 


IRELAND. 

The  Carmelite  Fathers  at  Dublin  have  built  a 
small  church  iu  the  rear  of  their  schools  in 
Dominick -street.  It  is  60  feet  by  26  feet,  divided 
into  nave  and  chancel,  and  has  a cloister  along 
the  side  and  back,  and  serving  as  a vestry.  The 
ceiling  is  groined  in  five  compartments,  and  the 
interior  is  lighted  by  five  double  lancet  Gothic 
windows  at  each  side.  Externally,  the  walling 
displays  alternate  courses  of  granite  and  black 
stone  (calp),  with  a double  plinth  course  of  granite, 
wrought  aud  chamfered,  and  red  bricks  are  intro- 
duced alternately  with  granite  in  the  window' 
arched  heads.  A crenellated  parapet  extends  on 
the  top,  and  the  roof  has  a crested  ridge.  Mr. 
0.  T.  Healey  is  tho  architect. 

The  works  on  the  Athenry  and  Tuam  Railway 
are  in  a forward  state,  and  the  officers  travel  on 
the  line  as  far  as  Ballyglinnon.  This  railway  will 
be  a great  advantage  when  complete,  as  the  pre- 
sent “ CHrring  ” system  from  the  stations  of  the 
Midland  Railway  to  the  several  towns  in  the 
counties  of  Sligo,  Mayo,  and  Galway,  is  miserably 
tedious. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Armagh  has 
been  twenty  years  in  course  of  erection,  and  up- 
wards of  30,000L  h-ave  been  expi^ndcd  thereon, 
independently  of  a contract  for  15,000^.  recently 
entered  into  to  complete  it.  The  roofing  is  now 
being  proceeded  with. 

It  is  stated  that  a new  town-hall  for  Sligo  is 
projected.  The  rising  town  of  Ballina  requires 
some  public  hall  likewise,  and  a little  more  energy 
and  earnestness  of  purpose  infused  into  the  Town 
Commissioners’  Councils. 

A new  church  is  to  be  built  at  Sydenham,  near 
Belfast,  according  to  designs  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Barre, 
of  Belfast  and  Newry,  architect. 

The  Police  Valuator  of  Belfast  reports  that 
1U8  new  houses  ill  that  town  have  been  occupied 
for  the  first  time  since  1st  January  last. 

A new  lino  of  railway,  from  Downpatrick  to 
Newry,  is  projected,  and  willjjass  within  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  of  Clough  and  Seaford  respect- 
ively, along  the  western  shore  of  Dundrum,  close 
to  the  towns  of  Dundrum  and  Maghera,  within 
two  miles  of  Newcastle,  mile  from  Bryausford 
and  Castlewellau,  and  crossing  the  Bunn  at 
McComb’s-bridge,  thence  to  Kathfriland  and  the 
terminus  at  Newry,  which  will  be  in  Edw'urd- 
street,  in  common  with  the  Newry,  Warrenpoint, 
and  Armagh  Railway. 

Mr.  Richard  Williamson,  C.E.  (for  many  years 
surveyor  for  the  east  division  of  Omagh),  has  been 
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appointed  sunxyor  for  tho  city  and  county  of 
Derry,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Stewart 
Gordon,  C.E. 

Alterations  and  additions  are  to  he  made  to 
Duntnaiiway  National  School,  Cork,  by  tlie  Board 
of  Public  Works.  Tenders  to  6th  of  September. 


THE  LONDON  MASTER  BAKERS’ 
ALMSHOUSES. 

An  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Bakers’ 
Almshouses.  When,  some  ten  years  ago,  a society 
was  established  in  Loudon  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
deavouring to  abolish  the  system  of  Christmas- 
boxes,  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  deemed  desirable 
to  rcijnest  the  millers,  who  were  in  the  habit,  of 
presenting  to  their  customers,  amongst  other  good 
and  .sejisonuble  gifts,  whole  flocks  of  Christmas  tur- 
keys, to  divert  the  flight  of  their  donations  into  a 
new  channel ; and  the  millers,  entering  at  once  into 
the  spirit  of  the  suggestion,  converted  the  turkeys 
into  sterling  value,  represented  in  pounds  sterling 
at  the  sum  of  700/.  Tliis  donation,  an  aiimi»i 
one,  acctunnlated  rapidly  ; and  in  1857  the  money 
was  converted  into  the  row  of  almshouses — fourteen 
in  number — in  the  Lea  Bridge-road,  Essex.  Each 
tenement  (consisting  of  a bed-room,  sitting-room, 
and  kitchen)  is  an  asylum  for  a decayed  master 
baker,  either  alone  or  with  his  wife,  who  is  besides 
provided  with  fuel  and  a money-payment  of  30s. 
a month.  The  expenses  are  delhiyed  by  annual 
subscriptions  and  donations.  A desire  has  been  a 
long  time  existing  to  extend  the  advantages  of 
tbe  institution  ; and  the  late  Mr.  Waters,  of  the 
firm  of  Waters  & Steel,  Baukside,  having  left 
1,000/.,  which  the  committee  came  into  possession 
of  this  year,  towards  carrying  out  the  design,  it 
was  at  once  determined  that  a wing  (on  the 
eastern  side)  should  be  added  to  the  building. 
Ml'.  H.  W.  Nevill,  the  Welsh  bread  manufacturer, 
of  Holborn,  has  contributed  the  expense  of  one  of 
the  additional  tenements, — an  example  which,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  somewhat  extensively  followed. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  Knigbtley  : the  builder  is 
Mr.  E.  Clark,  of  Tottenham.  It  is  intended  that 
ultimately  there  shall  be  fifty-four  of  these  tene- 
ments, and  the  whole  will  then  form  three  sides 
of  a quadrangle. 


VENTILATION. 

Until  a very  recent  period  tlie  proper  admission 
of  the  atmosphere  to  reoidentiul  or  other  bu  Idings 
was  but  little  studied,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
evils  arising  from  the  unwholesome  condition  of 
barracks,  hospitals,  and  private  dwellings  attracted 
observation  that  structural  improvements  were 
called  for  in  the  public  as  well  as  domestic  edifices 
of  tbe  day. 

A very  simple  and  eft’ective  ventilator,  as  pa- 
tented by  Mr.  W.  Cooke,  of  Upper  Stamford- 
street,  has  been  exhibited  in  model  at  the  office 
of  the  Builder,  It  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  use  of  dwellings  iu  which  no 
structural  provision  had  been  previously  made. 
It  is  constructed  of  wire  gauze,  or  perforated  zinc, 
and  is  fitted  to  the  aperture  of  the  window  above, 
and  to  the  sash  below,  folding  in  widths,  and 
lying  horizontally  beneath  the  reveal,  and  out  of 
sight  when  closed.  The  fitting  up,  as  well  as  the 
removal  of  the  apparatus,  is  easily  efi'ected,  and  it 
can  be  detached  with  facility.  'I'he  intervention 
of  the  coarse  gauze  or  perforated  zinc  breaks  the 
draught,  but  admits  sufficient  to  sustain  the  vital 
current  in  freshness,  and  at  the  same  time  guards 
us  against  too  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

There  are,  however,  other  objects  to  which 
these  ventilators  are  peculiarly  applicable,  such 
as  the  cabins  of  ships,  and  to  Ciirriages  generally', 
and  to  stables.  The  patent  wo  suppose  simply 
applies  to  the  mode  of  fitting  up. 


HARBOURS  OF  REFUGE. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  tbe  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  how  far  it  may  be 
practicable  to  afford  better  shelter  to  our  shipping 
upon  our  coasts  than  is  at  present  aflbrded,  by  the 
adoption  of  some  plan  for  the  construction  of 
break-waters  and  harbours  less  costly  and  better 
adapted  for  certain  localities  than  tbe  system  of 
solid  masonry  hitherto  in  use,  and  whether  any 
such  plan  appears  likely  to  be  also  serviceable  for 
tbe  improvement  of  our  national  defence,  and  to 
report  to  tbe  House : — 

“ 'I  he  committee  have  met  and  considered  the  subject- 
matter  reierretl  to  them,  and  have  examined  several  wit- 
nesses in  relation  tliereto,  and  various  designs  ot  flualing 
ajid  other  breakwaters  have  been  laid  before  them. 

The  committee  leel  the  iinpiirtaiice  of  seeking  every 
means  b)  which  harbours  and  breakwaters  of  a less  costly 
construction  than  those  at  present  in  course  of  formation 
could  be  placed  on  various  parts  of  the  coast. 
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They  have  taken  much  evidence  on  this  subject,  and 
have  liad  their  a'teiitinn  especially  called  to  floating  l)rcak 
waters,  of  which  several  plans  have  been  submitted  to 
them.  Upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived  irom  these 
constructioiiB  the  evidence  i-  conflicting. 

The  coiiimitlee  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  that  the 
Gevemment  should  undertake  tlie  la-k  <if  constructing 
breakwaters  on  these  principles  ; but.  looking  to  the  vast 
cost  of  harbours  constructed  upon  the  systems  hitherto  in 
nse,  they  are  of  opinion  that  a moderate  sum  may  be  ad- 
vantageously expended  by  Goyernmeiit  in  testing  any 
plans  which  may  offer  a probability  of  important  results 
in  great  future  saving  of  money,  and  in  giving  protection 
to  life  and  property  in  various  localities. 

To  carry  this  object  into  effect,  the  committee  recom- 
mend tliat  a sum.  not  exceeding  lO.OOUL,  be  placed  at  the 
di.sposal  of  the  Admiralty. 

Tlic  committee  have  received  evidence  on  the  question 
of  the  deposit  of  silt  in  the  large  harbours  now  uii'icr  con- 
struction. Some  witnes-es  have  stated  that  these  harbours 
are  gradually  deteriorating  from  the  accumulation  of  silt. 
The  hydrograpnerol  the  Admiralty  ha<,  however,  informed 
the  committee  that  at  Dover,  Portland,  Plymouth,  atid 
Kiog.stown,  recent  soundmgsshow  that  there  is  no  deposit. 
The  slight  silting  ol  a few  inches  at  Holyhead  Refuge  Har- 
bour may,  it  is  stated,  tairly  be  attributed  to  the  millious 
of  tons  of  stone,  Iresh  from  the  quarry,  that  have  been 
tipped  into  the  sea  in  the  construction  of  the  breakwater, 
and  that  this  caii-e  of  deposit  will  consequently  cease 
when  the  works  are  brought  to  a close. 

The  Committ'  c lurther  recommend  that  the  attention  of 
the  Ajn.iralty  and  Boanl  of  Trade  should  be  invited  to  this 
important  subject,  to  consider  whether  any  facilities  can 
be  given  to  pubhe  bodies  or  to  private  companies  who 
may  desire,  at  their  own  risk,  to  improve  our  harbours,  or 
to  give  increased  protection  to  our  coasting  trade. 

And  the  committee  have  directed  the  minutes  of  evi- 
dence taken  before  them,  together  with  an  appendi.x,  to 
be  laid  before  your  Lcirdships. 

August  3.” 


THE  “BUILDER’S”  LAW  NOTES. 

Brinking-Founiains. — A recently  passed  stiitnte 
provides  that  if  any  person  do  any  daniarre, 
whereby  any  well,  fountain,  or  puinp  is  fouled,  he 
shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  5/.  Tbe 
same  Act  provides  that  all  wells,  fountains,  or 
pumps,  provided  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of 
any  place  (and  not  being  the  property  of  any 
peisou  or  corporation,  other  than  the  officers  of 
such  place),  are  to  be  vested  in  the  local  authority 
of  the  place  under  the  Act,  who  are  from  time  to 
time  to  cause  them  to  be  kept  in  good  repair  and 
condition,  and  free  from  all  pollution. 

Family  Deed. — A person,  against  whom  two 
actions  of  trespass  had  been  brought,  executed, 
several  days  before  tbe  trial,  a conveyance  of  all 
his  property  to  bis  daughter  without  valuable 
consideration.  The  deed  was  declared  to  bo 
fraudulent  and  void  under  the  statute  of  13th 
Elizabeth. — Barling  v.  Bishopp, 

Fronf  in  Bankruptcy. — A married  woman  lent 
a person  money  out  of  her  own  curniugs  while 
she  was  living  apart  from  her  husband  and  not 
maintained  by  him.  The  debtor  became  bank- 
rupt, and  it  was  held  that  tbe  wife  might  alone 
prove  the  debt,  the  husband  refusing  to  join  in  the 
proof. — Exparte  Coles. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. — An  owner  agreed  to 
grant  to  a tenant  a lease  for  twelve  years  of 
certain  lands,  on  condition  that  the  tenant  would 
cultivate  the  lauds  in  a good  and  husbandlike 
manner.  Tbe  tenant  entered  into  possession,  but 
ilie  lease  was  not  grunted  ; and,  after  four  years, 
he  received  notice  to  quit,  on  tbe  ground  that  the 
farm  had  not  been  properly  fanned.  He  applied 
to  tbe  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  covenant  to  grant  the  lease,  aud  the  Court 
decreed  in  his  favour,  as  it  was  not  proved  that 
there  had  been  such  a departure  from  good  hn.«i- 
bandry  as  would  have  worked  a forfeiture  of  the 
lease  if  it  had  been  granted. — Rankin  v.  Lay, 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Tue  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to 
various  architectural  societies  in  tbe  provinces  : — 

“9,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square,  W., 
August,  1860. 

Sir, — We  are  instructed  by  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
teets,  to  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
bring  before  the  notice  of  your  bociety  the  en- 
closed proposal  of  the  Council  for  establishing  a 
system  of  Architectural  ExainiuHtion ; and  we 
should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  would,  by  the  end 
of  September,  if  possible,  favour  us  with  the 
opinion  of  your  Society  upon  the  said  proposal, 
and  with  any  suggestion  or  modification  which 
maybe  recouimeiided  by  its  members  collectively 
or  individually. 

We  should,  of  course,  be  happy  to  receive  such 
suggestions  in  any  form  which  may  be  conBiden  d 
beat  by  your  Society  5 but  we  maybe  allowed  to 
mention  that,  as  there  tire  several  societies  whose 
opinions  we  hope  to  elicit,  it  would  serve  to  put 
tbe  whole  matter  in  a clearer  way  for  working  out 
if  your  suggestions  could  be  embodied  in  a scries 
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of  resolutions,  which  should  either  adopt,  alter,  or 
reject  those  put  forward  by  the  Council,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  run  paiuHel  with  them. 

We  could  then  collate  together,  without  much 
difficulty,  the  opinions  of  the  several  Societies,  and 
ascertain  how  nearly  they  coincide,  or  wherein  they 
difier  most  importantly. 

We  annex  also  a copy  of  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  members  of  the  Institute,  the  adjourn- 
ment having  bei-n  agreed  to  in  ortler  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  the  opinion  of  those  gentlemen  whoso 
residence  and  practice  are  away  from  London,  and 
who  are  no  doubt  fully  represented  by  your  Society 
and  others. 

We  need  scarcely  mention  that  the  Council 
attach  great  importance  to  the  success  of  this 
movement,  and  would  wish  to  know  whether  (al- 
though perhaps  dittering  as  to  the  detail)  your 
Society  would  bo  in  a position  to  assist  in  carrying 
it  out  effectively. 

We  remain,  &c., 

(Signed)  T.  Hayteu  Lewis,  ) „ « „ 

James  Bell,  j ^lon.iyeci.. 


HEREFORD  CLOCK-TOWER  AND 
ENTRANCE  COM  BE TITION. 

The  selected  design  for  the  clocktowor  (men- 
tioned in  our  last)  is  found  to  be  by  l\Ir.  C.  H. 
Edwards,  of  Loiuluii ; the  design  for  the  market 
entrance,  by  Mr.  J.  Clayton,  i f Hereford. 


Sir, — As  the  autlior  of  the  tiro  designs,  num- 
bered 39,  one  for  the  proposed  clock-tower,  the 
other  for  the  clock-turret  gateway,  selected  by  a 
innjority  of  votes  of  the  subscribers  as  described 
in  your  lust  number,  allow  mo  to  correct  an  im- 
pression which  might  otherwi.se  prevail  as  to  the 
■ correctness  of  the  proceedings,  ow'ing  to  the 
observations  made  by  Mr.  Authony  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting. 

It  appears  Mr.  Anthony  observed  “ on  look- 
ing at  the  voting  papers,  that  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  many  bad  only  voted  for  one 
design,  whereas  he  understood  they  were  to  vote 
for  three.”  Mr.  Anthony  also  gives  his  impres- 
sion, that  had  this  been  otherwise  “ 50  would 
have  had  a considerable  majority,”  From  this  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  39  had  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained tbe  advantage  by  single  voting,  and  that 
tbe  same  was  a m"de  of  proceeding  not  under- 
stood or  warranted  by  the  meeting.  As  to  single 
voting,  if  Mr.  Anthony  bad  aUo  taken  the  trouble 
to  have  scrutinized  tlie  votes  recorded  for  No.  50, 
he  would  have  found  single  votes  amongst  tliat 
list,  though,  unfortunately,  only  two  ! to  four  ! of 
liis  opponents,  and  which,  had  they  all  been  struck 
off,  would  not  have  given  50  a majurity. 

As  to  the  general  impression  of  the  meeting,  it 
will  be  at  once  evident  that  more  than  onc-balf 
those  pre.sent  ronst  have  voted  plumpers  or  single 
votes  for  the  clock-turret  gateway,  No,  39,  or 
there  would  not  have  been  a mujority  of  twenty- 
four  over  the  other  two  designs.  This  having 
passed  unnoticed,  your  readers  will  be  able  to 
lorui  an  opiniun  of  the  motive  and  good  taste  of 
the  observations  alluded  to,  aud  also  of  any’ 
subsequent  proceedings  which  may  he  brought 
before  their  notice. 

All  that  I have  now  to  observe,beyond  reminding 
your  readers  that  I hold  the  appointment  of  archi- 
tect, and  am  now  proceeding  with  the  works  of  the 
Hereford  Market  Improoements,  is,  that  I could 
some  tales  unfold  with  reference  to  the  proceedings 
of  this  competition  (in  which  competitors  play  their 
part),  not  ealeulated,  1 should  iimtgiue,  to  in- 
crease the  zeal  of  those  members  of  the  profession 
who  now  so  greedily  grasp  at  the  paltry  bait,  and 
so  recklessly  enter  the  uiiwhulesouic  ranks  of 
competition.  John  Clatton. 

P-S.  You  will  perceive,  by  the  resolution  re- 
lating to  clock-tower,  that  the  fine  old-timber 
Town-hull  seems  doomed  to  be  removed.  I 
should  meiitiun,  that  I had  also  a drawing  of  the 
restoration  of  this  building,  without  the  upper 
story,  giving  block  at  west  end,  in  the  Clock- 
tower  Competition. 


All  Saints  Church,  Kensington- park, 
Notttng-hill. — There  is  again  a report  that  the 
w'orks  at  the  above  church  (of  which  we  gave  an 
engr-iving  in  1855)  svilt  shortly  be  resmneil,  with 
a view  to  its  consecration  on  the  Ist  November 
next.  3,500/.  are  required  for  fittings  and  tiebt. 
I'lie  Rev.  John  Light.  M.A.,  of  A.-iht(m-uiuler- 
Lyne,  Inis  been  appointed  the  first  Incumbi-nt.  A 
daily  cathednil  service  will  be  perfonned  morning 
and  evening.  Dr.  James  Pecli,  of  Ni  w College, 
Oxford,  and  Mr.  William  Sudlow,  are  the  orgauist 
and  choirmaster. 
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WALTON  HALL,  WARWICKSHIRE. 

Walton  situate  about  eight  miles  south 

of  Warwick,  and  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Jlor- 
daunt,  Bart.,  has  been  undergoing  considerable 
alteration  and  enlargement  during  the  past  two 
years,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Scott;  and  our 
engraving  shows  the  present  appearance,  now  that 
it  is  nearly  completed.  The  buildings  occupy  a 
considerable  space  of  ground,  as  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  annexed  plan,  and  each  eleva- 
tion of  the  principal  mass  possesses  architec- 
tural features.  A spacious  conservatory,  too, 
forms  an  important  addition  to  this  portion  of  the 
house,  of  which  most  of  the  old  walls  remain- 


The  eutrance-porcb,  hall,  and  principal  staircase 
are,  however,  wholly  new.  Considerable  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  arrangement  of  the  several 
offices,  which  are  planned  iu  a quadrangular  form. 
The  kitchen  occupies  one  of  the  angles,  and  the 
larder  a detached  building  in  the  centre. 

The  walls  are  constructed  of  local  stone,  with 
Bath  stone  for  the  dressings.  Tiie  roofs  are  of 
green  and  blue  slates,  used  alternately.  The 
metal  work  has  been  chiefly  supplied  by  Potter, 
of  South  Molton-street.  The  general  contractor 
is  Mr.  Norris,  of  Henrietta-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  and  the  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  Walter 
Scott. 


KETTERING  CEMETERY  COMPETITION. 

Several  architects  replied  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Burial  Board.  Recently  the  Board 
selected  the  design  marked  “Dum  Spiro  Spero,” 
which  proved  to  be  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  archi- 
tect, of  Melton  Mowbray,  under  whose  super* 
intendence  the  works  will  be  at  once  carried  out. 


City  AuTFiiN  Exhibition. — Messrs.  Hayward 
& Leggatt  have  opened  an  exhibition  of  modern 
paintings  under  this  title,  in  their  gallery;  28, 
Cornhill.  It  includes  several  well-known  excellent 
works. 


WALTON  HALL,  WARWICICSHIIiE. Additions  dy  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  Architect. 
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MESSRS.  EVANS  & PULLAN’S  DESIGNS 
FOR  LILLE  CATHEDRAL. 

The  design  for  Lille  Cathedral  submitted  by 
Mr.  G.  G.  Evans  and  Mr.  R.  Popplewell  Pullan 
was  not  amongst  those  rewarded,  but  it  was 
warmly  commended  by  some  from  this  country 
who  viewed  all  the  drawings  sent  in,  and  this  has 
led  the  architects  to  publish  it  by  means  of 
photography.*  The  design  is  set  forth  on  thirty- 
one  sheets  in  a portfolio,  with  some  printed 
observations  inscribed  to  Mr.  A.  Reresford  Hope. 
The  drawings  show  considerable  acquaintance 
with  Medifeval  models,  and  a ready  pencil. 

We  may  mention  that  progress  is  being  made 
with  the  cathedral  for  Lille  rather  by  preparing 
I stones,  for  columns  and  other  parts,  than  by  set- 
ting them.  A lottery  is  on  foot  for  18,000/. : the 
: sum  of  3,200/.  is  to  be  distributed  in  prizes. 
. Meantime  service  is  performed  in  the  crypt  under 
'■  the  Lady  Chapel. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  it  now  appears  that 
1 the  iron  covering  of  the  Red  Sea  telegraph 
' was  quite  rotten,  like  that  of  the  Atlantic 
I telegraph,  and  in  course  of  a single  year.  The 
I gutta-percha  covering  is  also  said  to  have 
1 been  defective;  but  is  it  not  quite  likely  that 
t the  rusting  iron  will  eat  into  the  gutta-percha 
i itself,  and  destroy  it  as  an  insulator  ? Ship 
1 timbers,  at  least,  become  curiously  changed  and 
1 blackened  where  iron  bolts  pass  through  them; 
; and  this  appears  to  arise  from  the  catalytic  action 
( of  the  oxygen,  which  rusts  the  metal,  and  is  trans- 
i ferred  to  the  adjoining  material,  and  replaced  by 
I new  oxygen  in  the  rust,  by  a now  well-known 
c chemical  action.  This  will  only  form  an  addi- 
t tional  reason  for  rejecting  iron  as  a covering  to 
t telegraphic  lines.  Copper,  as  we  have  ere  now 
E said,  would  be  better  and  cheaper  in  the  end, 
' were  any  such  ponderous  covering  still  held 
t to  be  essential;  and,  indeed,  this  is  now  sug- 
g gested  in  the  Ma/ta  Times  for  a new  Red  Sea 
c cable.  Iron,  too,  being  a positively^  electric  metal, 
8 and  copper  a negatively  electric  one,  may  not  the 
i insulating  material,  thus  placed  between  two  fires, 
a as  it  were,  in  iron  covered  cables,  be  actually 
c destroyed  by  electrical  action?  In  every  way, 

i iron  ought  to  be  rejected;  and,  if  the  telegraphic 
fl  wires  were  made  of  greater  calibre,  as  they  really 
a appear  to  require  to  be  in  long  lines,  the  only  addt- 
f tional  strengthening,  besides  agoodiusulatingniate- 
r rial,  such  as  India  rubber,  if  it  Ciiu  now  be  rightly 
a and  economically  applied,  would  appear  to  be  an 
a outer  covering  of  tarred  rope-yarn.  The  French 
l threaten  to  cut  us  out  as  layers  of  an  Atlantic 
U line,  hut  are  they  properly  prepared  with  a really 

ii  improved  cable  ? 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

T^denhridye  {Kent). — The  church  here  has  been 
n restored  and  reopened.  The  old  pews  have  been 
n removed ; the  gallery  at  the  west  end,  in  which 
ll  the  orgau  stood  and  the  choir  were  seated,  has 
b been  taken  down  : the  partition  in  the  south-west 
Cl  Corner,  which  rudely  served  the  purpose  of  a 
vestry,  has  disappeared  : the  chancel  has  changed 
it  its  appearance  considerably  : a fresh  pavement  has 
b been  laid  throughout  the  church  : a vestry  has 
b heoii  added  on  the  north  side;  and  the  pulpit, 
o;  organ,  and  baptismal  font  have  changed  their 
p positions  in  harmony  with  other  alterations.  The 
'I  whole  restoration  has  been  effected  by  the  applica- 
titioii  of  the  voluntary  principle,  which  has  lately 
b been  so  greatly  developed  throughout  the  country. 
TThe  sittings  consist  of  open  benches,  providing 
at  accommodation  for  upwards  of  a thousand  persons, 
a a large  proportion  of  them  free.  In  the  body  of 
tl  the  church  they  are  made  of  deal,  sLiiued  and 
Vi  varnished  ; those  in  the  chancel  being  of  varnished 
5:  oak.  In  the  chancel,  Maw’s  tiles  have  been  used 
fofor  the  flouring.  'Jhe  altar,  in  all  its  appoint- 
BinentP,  is  emirely  new,  the  cloth  of  red 
Pi  velvet;  and  there  is  a new  painted  window, 
tbthe  gift  of  Mrs.  F.  R.  Gore,  which  makes  a 
^graceful  additiou  to  the  ornamentations  of  the 
;bcbancel.  All  the  doors  of  the  church  are  new, 
itaud  amongst  other  additions  is  a window  at  the 
k)  south-west  end,  where  the  partition  used  as  a 
pevestry  originally  stood.  There  is  a new  apparatus 
fofor  the  beating  of  the  church. 

Marlborough. — The  cemetery  chapel  has  been 
^couiineuced.  Mr.  J.  May,  builder,  has  taken  the 
»contract  for  510/.,  including  the  lych  gate,  of 
fflwhich  sum,  in  addition  to  the  presentation  of  the 
iiliind,  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury  has  contributed 
!'^Q0/. 

* Published  by  the  Authors,  Wiinboriic  Minster. 


Guernsey. — A small  cbapel  in  St.  Peter’s  Port, 
Quernsfy,  hitherto  known  as  Bethel  Cbapel,  has 
been  reopened,  after  enlargement  and  decoration, 
under  the  dedication  of  All  Saints.  In  spite  of 
ditficulties  of  site  and  space,  says  the  l>orset 
Chronicle,  a chancel  has  been  won  from  the  ad- 
joining house,  small  indeed,  yet  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  chapel,  which  will  accommodate 
about  330  worshippers. 

Worcester. — A rectory -house  for  St.  Nicholas  is 
about  to  be  erected.  A suitable  site,  says  the 
local  Herald,  has  been  purchased  at  Lansdowne- 
crescent;  and,  by  an  advertisement,  builders’  esti- 
mates are  to  be  sent  in  at  once  to  the  architect, 
Mr.  William  .Jeft'ries  Hopkins. 

Bristol. — The  foundation-stone  has  been  laid 
of  a new  church,  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  sacred 
edifices  with  which  the  extensive  parish  of  St. 
Philip  and  Jacob  abounds.  The  building  will  be 
in  the  Early  Gothic  style,  and  consist  of  a nave 
and  two  aisles;  and  it  is  proposed  to  add  a chancel 
at  a future  time,  while  a portion  of  the  ground 
adjoining  the  site  is  reserved  for  a school.  The 
length  of  the  church  will  be  86  feet,  with  a 
breadth  and  elevation  of  50  feet,  the  material 
employed  being  Hanham  stone,  with  freestone 
dressings.  The  ai?le8  will  be  divided  from  the 
nave  by  rows  of  pillars,  with  ornamental  stone 
capitals,  and  the  church  is  laid  out  for  700 
sittings.  The  principal  entrance  will  be  at  the 
west  side  of  the  building,  facing  the  New-read, 
the  porch  being  on  the  south.  Space  will  also  be 
left  for  a gallery. 

Cardiff. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new’ 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  in  Plucca-lane.  has  been 
laid.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  F.  Hanson,  of 
Bristol,  and  Mr.  Webb,  of  this  town,  is  the 
builder.  The  size  of  the  chapel  will  be  140  feet 
by  70  feet.  The  style  will  be  Gothic;  and,  when 
the  necessary  funds  are  raised,  a tower  will  be 
built. 

Welby, — The  church  belonging  to  this  parish 
is  undergoing  a thorough  restoration,  including 
re-roofing  the  whole  and  re-building  a portion  of 
the  south  wall,  together  with  a new  porch,  &c. 
Situated  iu  an  obscure  position,  at  some  distance 
from  the  lodges  which  constitute  the  parish,  this 
church  is  almost  unknown  to  the  public.  It  has, 
however,  some  points  of  interest  to  the  antiquary, 
and  will  doubtless  be  brought  into  notice  by  the 
effort  now  being  made  to  render  it  fit  for  divine 
service.  The  works  are  being  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  W.  J ohnson,  archi- 
tect, of  Melton  Mowbray. 

Calderhrook  {Manchester). — The  foundation- 
stone  has  been  laid  of  a new  church,  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  St.  James,  on  the  bill-side,  within  a short 
distance  of  the  entrance  to  Summit  Tunnel,  near 
Littleborough,  in  the  township  of  Calderhrook. 
The  new  church  will  have  a spire  155  feet  high; 
it  will  contain  sittings  for  500  people.  The  style 
of  architecture  will  be  the  Decorated.  The 
edifice  will  have  a chancel,  nave,  north  aisle,  and 
a chapel  for  the  family  of  the  Deardens,  similar  to 
the  Trinity  Chapel  in  Rochdale  parish  church. 
The  seats  will  be  open  stalls,  the  roof  timbers 
visible,  and  the  chief  windows  are  to  be  filled  with 
stained  glass. 

Whittcell  {Yorkshire.) — At  Wbitwell,  near 
Malton,  a new  church  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of 
several  thousand  pounds,  and  also  endowed  to  the 
amount  of  150/.  per  annum,  by  Lady  Lecbmere, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Edmond  A.  H.  Lecbmere,  Bart.,  of 
Rhyddeourt,  Worcestershire.  Lady  Lecbmere  de- 
voted 3,700/.  for  the  purpose  of  buildiiig  the 
church,  but  this  sum  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the 
site,  which  contains  between  two  and  three  roods 
of  laud,  the  greater  part,  of  course,  intended  for 
a churchyard.  The  architect  selected  was  Mr. 
Street.  The  style  of  the  building,  says  the  lor^ 
Herald,  is  Geometrical  Middle  Pointed.  Its  ex- 
treme interior  length  is  80  feet,  the  breadth  of 
the  nave  18  feet  G inches,  and  of  the  chancel 
17  feet  3 inches.  It  will  accommodate  180  per- 
sons. The  church  is  built  of  Whitby  stone  of  two 
colours,  the  dark  colour  being  inserted  as  bauds. 
There  is  a lycb  gate  at  the  principal  entrance,  and 
the  yard  is  entirely  enclosed  by  a stone  wall. 
The  tower  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  ch.ancel,  and 
the  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  spire 
is  113  feet.  The  tower  contains  a peal  of  six 
bells,  which  were  cast  by  Messrs.  Warner  & Sons, 
of  London.  An  apparatus  lias  been  fixed  under 
the  central  passage  of  the  church  for  warming  the 
building.  The  floor  of  the  nave  is  laid  with  Miuton 
tiles — black,  red,  chocolate,  and  buff.  The  chancel 
is  laid  with  figured  encaustic  tiles  of  various  pat- 
terns, and  the  walls  up  to  the  string  coursing  in- 
ternally are  also  laid  with  coloured  tiles  and  en- 
caustic figured  bands.  The  reredos  is  by  Mr.  Earp, 
of  London,  and  is  composed  of  Mansfield  yellow 
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stoue,Staffordshire  alaba8ter,rouge  Royal,  Langue- 
doc, Galway,  Devonshire  red  marble  and  pebbles, 
and  Derbyshire  spar.  The  east  window  is  a 
three-light,  presented  by  8ir  E.  Lecbmere.  This 
window,  which  cost  140/.  and  is  by  Messrs.  Clay- 
ton ik  Bell,  of  London,  represents  the  crucifixion 
In  the  centre,  with  St.  John  and  the  centurion 
on  one  side,  and  the  mother  of  our  Lord  and  the 
two  Maries  on  the  other  side.  The  two  side  win- 
dows  of  the  chancel  were  presented  by  A.  Stephens, 
esq.,  of  Fostyn  Hall  (late  of  Wbitwell  Hall),  and 
Mrs.  Stephens,  Lady  Lecbmere  being  the  daughter 
of  the  latter.  These  windows  cost  about  50/.  The 
west  window,  representing  the  four  evangelists,  is 
the  gift  of  the  tenantry.  This  window  will  also 
cost  about  50/.,  and  it,  as  well  as  the  windows  just 
mentioned,  is  the  production  of  Mr.  Wailes,  of 
Newcastle.  The  seats  are  composed  of  movable 
open  oak  benches.  The  font  is  of  Caen  stone, 
inlaid  with  discs  of  coloured  marbles  and  sjiars. 
The  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone,  with  red  Mansfield 
steps.  The  carving,  both  in  the  interior  and  ex- 
terior of  the  church,  is  by  Mr.  W.  Pearce, 
of  London  The  roof  of  the  building  is  open 
timbered,  and  covered  with  red  tiles,  uianufae- 
tured  by  Mw  Shaftoe,  of  York,  the  contractor 
for  the  work.  The  organ,  supplied  by  Mr.  Willis, 
of  London,  is  placed  under  the  tower.  The  wood- 
work was  executed  by  IMr.  W.  Cook,  of  York  ; and 
the  sconces  and  other  wrought  Iron  work  were 
supplied  by  Mr.  Lever,  of  Maidenhead.  The  clerk 
of  the  works  was  Mr.  J.  Chick,  agent  of  Sir  E. 
Lecbmere,  in  Worcestershire.  The  church  has 
been  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and 
consecrated  by  the  new  Archbishop  of  York. 

HQicsKain{Yorkshire). — Mrs.  Cholmley,  of  How’- 
sham  Hall,  lias  caused  a new  church  to  be  erected 
at  the  pleasant  village  of  Howsbara,  which  is  only 
three  or  four  miles  from  Wbitwell,  where  Lady 
Lechmere’s  church  has  just  been  opened.  Mrs. 
Cholmley’s  church  has  been  built  in  memory  of 
her  late  husband,  Col.  Cholmley.  Like  Lady  Lech- 
mere,  she  bus  also  endowed  her  church,  the  entire 
cost  of  which  will  amount  to  between  2,000/.  and 
3,000/.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Geome- 
trical Middle  Pointed.  The  nave  is  40  feet,  .and 
the  chancel  29  feet  in  length.  The  breadth  of  the 
nave  is  20  feet  9 inches,  and  of  the  chancel  15  feet. 
Accommodation  has  been  provided  for  about 
the  same  number  of  persons  as  iu  Wbitwell  church. 
The  porch  occupies  a portion  of  the  extreme  west 
end  of  the  building,  the  remainder  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  tower,  which  has  a pyramidal 
capping,  supported  by  Mansfield  stone  and  marble 
columns.  In  the  tower  are  four  bells,  which  were 
cast  by  Messrs.  Warner  & Son,  of  London,  The 
church  is  built  of  Whitby  stone,  from  the  quar- 
ries of  Mr.  John  Bolton,  similar  to  that  used  at 
Wbitwell,  and  it  is  relieved  by  coloured  bands. 
The  chancel  terminates  with  an  apse  in  the 
wooden  groined  roof  of  the  same,  which  is  in  seven 
compartments,  and  has  been  painted  in  varied 
colours,  by  Mr.  E.  O.  P.  Harrison,  of  London. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  roofing  is  open  tim- 
bered, and  of  stained  deal.  The  three  apse  win- 
dows contain  six  lights.  The  one  to  the  north 
represents  the  Last  Supper  and  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden  : the  centre  one  contains  the  Crucifixion, 
and  the  Taking-down  from  the  Cross;  and  the 
next  represents  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascen- 
sion. The  south  window  of  the  chancel  is  of  three 
lights,  and  represents  the  Six  Acts  of  Mercy,  as 
recorded  by  Christ,  in  the  twenty-filth  chapter  of 
Matthew.  The  two  easternmost  windows  of  the 
nave  are  of  two  lights  each,  and  represent  the  Four 
Evangelists.  The  third  window  is  of  three  lights, 
representing  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  Christ  inviting 
little  Children  to  come  unto  Him,  and  the  other 
represents  Him  as  Feeding  the  Lambs.  The  circu- 
lar west  window  represents  Christ  Judging  the 
World,  and  six  lights  contain  the  evangelistic 
symbols.  The  window  in  the  chancel,  represent- 
ing the  Six  Acts  of  Mercy,  was  given  by  the 
tenantry  on  the  Howsliam  estate.  The  whole  of 
the  stained  glass  windows  were  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bull,  of  London.  The  reredos 
is  in  three  compartments,  and  is  of  Caen  stone, 
inlaid  with  marbles  and  spars.  The  centre  com- 
partment contains  a Maltese  cross,  which  is  com- 
posed of  Languedoc  marble.  This  reredos  was 
supplied  by  Mr.  Eai'p,  of  London.  The  paving  of 
the  floor  of  the  church  is  the  same  as  at  Whit- 
well,  being  composed  of  Minton  tiles;  and  the 
chancel  is  figured  with  encaustic  tiles  and  white 
marble.  The  pulpit  is  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  nave,  the  base  and  steps  being  of  red  Mans- 
field stone,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  Caeii 
stone,  with  inlaid  patterns  of  various  coloured 
marbles.  The  sconces  and  other  wrougbt-iron 
work  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Lever,  of  Maidenhead, 
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fifr.  G.  E.  Street  was  the  iirchitect,  and  Mr. 
Shuftoe,  of  York,  the  contractor;  tlie  seats  and 
other  woodwork  being  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Cook, 
of  York.  The  edilice  lias  been  consecrated  by  tbo 
Archbisliop. 

Banihif  Dun  (wear  Doncaster). — The  church  of 
Bariiby  Jluii  is  about  to  bo  restored.  Messrs. 
Hadfiold  & Goldie  have  been  called  in  by  Mr.  .T.  II. 
Nowsonie,  who  proposes  to  re.store  thoroughly  the 
chancel : the  nave  and  aisle  have  already  been  re- 
paired to  some  extent;  but  it  is  intended  to  com- 
plete the  good  work  to  well  begun.  The  church 
is  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

Dewsbury  Moor.  — The  Deeds  Intelligencer 
states  that  the  whole  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Dews- 
bury Moor,  has  recently  undergone  some  necessary 
repairs.  Tlio  roof  of  the  tower  has  been  entirely 
renewed.  It  had  been  for  some  time  in  a very 
dilapidated  condition,  owing  to  the  decayed  state 
of  the  woodwork.  The  exposed  parts  of  the  exte- 
rior of  the  church  have  been  pointed  with  nmstie, 
to  exclude  damp.  The  interior  of  the  building 
has  also  been  renovated.  The  ceiling  has  been 
coloured  in  panels  with  a brown  mather,  and  the 
ribs  or  spandrils  are  thrown  up  in  white.  The 
walls  arc  done  a warm  stone  colour.  The  heating 
apparatus  has  also  been  renewed. 

Jiradford. — That  portion  of  the  borough  ceme- 
tery at  Scholemoor  appropriated  to  the  Church  of 
England  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon.  The  works  liave  been  executed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Gott,  the  borough  surveyor.  The 
twenty  acres  of  ground  already  appropriated 
appear  to  form  almost  a square.  The  entrance 
bouiulnry  in  Necropolis-road  consists  of  palisading 
and  entrance  gates.  A large  house,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Seaton,  the  registrar  of  the  cemetery, 
stands  near  the  entrance.  Two  sides  of  the 
ground  are  enclosed  by  high  stone  walls.  A low 
boundary  wall  divides  the  cemetery  from  the  un- 
.apjjropriated  ground  at  the  bottom.  A c.aiTiage 
road,  running  from  the  entrance  gate  to  the 
bottom,  divides  it,  jiearly  in  the  centre,  into  two 
portions  ; one,  on  the  western  side,  being  intended 
for  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  other,  on  the  eastern 
side,  for  the  Nonconformists.  The  two  portions 
of  ground  are  crossed  near  the  middle  by’  a broad 
terrace.  On  each  side  of  the  terrace  is  erected  a 
chapel.  The  registrar’s  house  and  the  chapels 
were  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Milnes, 
architect.  Tlie  style  of  architecture  is  the  Geo- 
metrical Decorated.  Tlie  cost  of  the  building  and 

the  boundary  walls  was  about  2,500/. St. 

Tliomas’s  Church,  designed  to  accommodate  750 
people,  will  shortly  be  commenced.  The  site  has 
been  presented  to  the  committee,  and  plans  have 
been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson, 
of  Bradford.  Thu  estimated  outlay  is  2,300/. 

Harrcgale.  — A sliort  time  ago  several  archi- 
tects were  invited  to  furnish  designs  for  the  new 
Independent  Cliapol  proposed  to  be  erected  at 
Ifiirrngute.  London,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Bradford, 
(.!ardili,  and  Darlington,  responded  to  the  call. 
The  designs  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Lockwood  and 
Mawson,  of  Bradford,  were  selected.  The  building 
will  occupy  a prominent  position  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Victoria  Park.  The  style  is  Geometric. 
A tower  and  spire  rise  at  the  south-east  angle  to 
a height  of  150  feet.  The  estimated  outlay  is 

4,000/. Christ  Church,  High-Harrogato,  is  also 

to  be  considerably  enlarged,  by  the  addition  of 
new  transepts,  chancel,  organ-loft,  and  vestries, 
and  by  other  alterations,  also  under  the  direction 
of  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson. 

Hull. — The  foundation  stone  of  anew  Wesleyan 
chapel  has  been  laid  on  the  Beverley-ro.ad,  by  the 
niayor,  Mr.  Z.  C.  Pearson.  The  edifice  will  be 
in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  Decorated  period.  The 
mternal  dimensions  of  the  chapel  are  00  feet  by- 
St  feet,  and  accommodation  is  provided  for  about 
1,200  persons.  On  the  sides  of  the  main  buildings 
111  front  are  projecting  wings,  with  stone  stair- 
cases to  the  galleries.  The  principal  front  has  a 
large  four-light  traceried  window  in  the  centre, 
and  the  gable  is  finished  with  an  ornamental  stone 
turret._  The  design  was  furnished  by  Mr.  W. 
Bottcrill,  of  Hull,  architect,  aud  the  edifice  will 
be  erected  under  his  superintendence.  The  walls 
externally_  are  to  be  of  white  brick,  from  Wal- 
lingfen,  with  dressings  of  Brodsworth  stone.  The 
contractors  are  R.  Bailey,  bricklayer  and  plasterer; 
Simpson  & Malone,  stone-masons;  James  Jackson, 
carpenter  and  joiner;  P.  T.  Harrison,  plumber 
and  glazier;  Pearson,  Dannatt,  Kruger,  &,  Co. 
ironfoundcrs;  Dawber  & Sou,  slaters;  aud  \V. 
Windale,  painter,  all  of  Hull. 

toundations  of  a large  Roman 
Catholic  church  for  the  Benedictiue  order  have 
just  been  commenced,  upon  u site  close  to  the  rail- 
way station.  It  will  consist  of  nave  120  feet  in 
length,  and  transepts,  with  a bell-turret,  and  when 


completed  will  contain  about  1,000  sittings.  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Archibald  M. 
Dunn,  of  Newcastle,  architect,  under  whose  super- 
intendence it  will  be  carried  out.  The  contract 
has  been  taken  by  Mr.  James  IIowc,  of  Cowpen, 
for  2,200. 

Walker. — Another  R.  C.  church  at  Walker,  to 
contain  700  sittings,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Dunn,  is  about  finished  and  will  be  opened  this 
mouth. 


THE  FOUNTAIN  MOVEMENT. 

Sin, — As  .III  lulmirer  of  all  modern  embellish- 
ments in  our  fair  metropolis,  and  above  all  of  ihiit 
pliilantbropy  which  induces  the  wealthy  to  devote 
their  substance  to  the  public  good,  I approve  the 
Samaritan  virtue  that  founds  and  dedicates  foun- 
tains for  the  relief  of  all  who  are  athirst ; hut,  in 
common  with  all  with  whom  I h.ive  conversed, 
having  an  artistic  tone  of  thought,  T cannot  but 
deplore  the  paltriness  of  design  wliicli  chai-acterizes 
the  majority  of  these  momnnents. 

Look,  sir,  at  this  marble  tablet  of  sable  hue  and 
gilt  letters,  enframed  with  the  same  material, 
varicoloured, — is  it  not  the  repetition, only  slightly 
diversified,  of  the  dismal  mementos  of  a country 
church  ? It  is  true  there  is  a living  dribble  of  a 
pint  per  minute,  and  two  cups  inviting  wny-- 
farers  to  toast  tlio  founder  or  each  otlier ; but 
where  is  munificence  lied — such  munificence  as 
in  bygone  days  led  the  really  benevolent  to 
found  hospitals  and  churterhon.'jes  ? 

One  hundred  pounds  sterling  is  about  the 
average  cost  of  these  pious  consecrations  generally : 
some  are  much  less:  wc  shall  soon  have  model 
castings  in  iron  at  the  standard  price  of  20/., 
pipes  and  all ; and  yet  the  ii.ame  of  the  donor, 
as  you  have  rightly  observed,  is  ODtentationsly 
emblazoned,  perhaps  with  his  arms,  as  the  perennial 
benefactor  of  bis  fellow-citizens ! Here  is  the 
fountain  of  health,  tbo  fountain  of  bliss,  the 
fountain  of  life  ! Verily  the  purchase  of  so  great 
a popularity  is  cheap,  and  the  smallness  of  the  gift 
is  well  contrasted,  and  at  the  same  time  delicately 
satirized,  by  that  lady  (we  may  guess  her  name) 
who  benignantly  placed  a really  tasteful  fountain 
in  the  retirement  of  the  Green-park,  contemning 
to  arrogate  to  herself  the  credit  of  being  the 
foundress. 

Tlie  fountain  of  henonr  was  in  past  nges  sup- 
posed to  have  its  scat  on  a throne  : in  a.d.  1860 
every  aspirant  to  public  fame  can  origimite  glory 
for  liimself.  Would  it  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  .system  of  ancient  monumental  iuscriptious 
to  place  on  the  marble  or  casting,  “ Sacred 
to  the  memory  of”  my  Lord,  or  Baron,  or  Sir 
James  So-and-So  ? Or  if  men  will  seek  popular 
recognition,  with  the  fame  of  a name,  let  them 
erect  sometiuug  respectable,  although  it  be  neither 
colossal  nor  pyramidal;  let  them  give  a bench 
where  the  weary  may  rest  while  they  quaff;  let 
them  place  over  it  a friendly  shade,  and  thereupon 
inscribe,  “ Stat  nominis  umbrella.” 

IIaditans  i>’tea  Fontes. 


WALL  PAINTINGS:  WEST  HAM  CHURCH. 

I ii.vvE  lately  seen  in  your  interesting  journal 
some  remarks  on  the  decorating  of  the  walls  of 
public  buildings  in  the  city  of  London.  If  you 
will  allow  me  a portion  of  your  space,  1 will  give 
a description  of  the  decorations  on  the  walls  of 
All  Saints’  Church,  West  Ham,  Essex.  . This 
church  being  under  repair  a few  years  ago,  the 
workmen,  in  washing  off  the  old  whitewash  from 
the  walls,  discovered  they  were  painted,  from  tlie 
organ-loft,  north  and  south,  above  the  gallery, 
to  the  cud  of  the  building,  in  the  most  showy 
and  beautiful  colours  and  gold.  I was  sent  for  to 
examine  the  pictures,  and  intended  to  have  traced 
the  whole  of  them,  if  there  had  been  sufficient 
time;  but,  being  aifiicted  with  giddiness,  I could  not 
stand  on  the  scaffold.  The  ultimate  design  and 
purpose  of  them,  however,  is  quite  manifest,  by  an 
exhibition  of  sensible  figures  to  inculcate  the  doc- 
trine of  Purgatory.  Over  the  pulpit,  in  front, 
are  several  figures  of  females  in  full  length,  half 
naked : they  are  descending,  and  seem  passing 
onward  to  a certain  point.  Further  on  are  a 
great  many  entering  the  door  of  Hell : it  appears 
to  represent  a long  river  of  fire.  Further  on  still 
are  many  persons  in  it,  tormented  in  the  flames, 
all  sad  aud  in  extreme  di.strcss,  looking  upwards, 
and  their  hands  fukled.  One  chief  figure  seems  to 
represent  a friar : he  has  a long,  thick  beard. 
Another  tall,  handsome  figure  seems  to  represent 
royalty,  having  a gilt  crown  on  his  head ; the 
others,  a general  class  of  figures,  all  in  torment 
and  fervent  prayer.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
picture  thei-o  is  represented  the  exterior  of  a 
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noble  edifice  or  temple:  at  the  entrance  is  one 
person  half-way  in  the  doorway,  and  guarded 
by  a second  person,  who  has  him  in  custody-, 
and  forcing  him  in,  but  he  appears  reluctant 
to  go  in.  Near  the  door  is  another  figure, 
attired  in  a grave  costume,  who  also  appears 
to  be  an  officer,  to  execute  the  will  of  the 
judge,  who  is  richly  attired  with  a sort  of  turban 
on  the  head,  and  his  countenance  serene  aud 
happy.  There  are  two  figures,  who  appear  like 
angels,  as  porters  of  the  gate.  In  a line  with  the 
door,  in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  is  a grave  ]ier- 
son,  seated  in  majesty-,  with  a desk  before  him, 
like  our  courts  of  justice.  On  bis  right  is  another 
person  to  assist  in  judgment.  Beneath  these 
figures  is  seen  the  place  of  torment,  all  aloug  the 
lower  part  of  the  picture.  Extending  to  the  end 
is  continued  the  place  of  torment.  About  midway 
is  a very  graceful  figure,  of  a heavenly  counte- 
nance, and  with  a gilt  crown  on  her  head,  who  ap- 
pears as  if  moved  by  compassion  and  tenderness. 
She  is  leaning  forward  and  helping  one  out  of 
the  lake  of  tire  by  the  h:ind,  and  another  by 
tlic  arm,  as  if  she  would  succeed  in  deliver- 
ing them  from  their  deplor.iblo  situation.  This 
figure  I suppose  is  intended  for  the  Virgin 
Mary.  At  a little  distance  is  another  figure  of 
conse(|uence,  a female,  probably  an  angel,  as  if 
assisting  tbo  Virgin  in  her  work  of  mercy,  and 
raising  another  out  of  the  burning  lake.  There 
are  some  at  the  entrance  of  the  dreadful  cave : 
these  look  rather  pleasanter,  and  seem  as  if  their 
punishment  was  but  slight.  On  a noble  facing 
that  spans  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  build- 
ing is  represented  the  bottomless  pit,  with  vivid 
flames  and  smoke.  On  the  edge  of  the  pit  are  two 
devils,  or  demons : they  arc  standing  one  above 
the  other.  They  are  made  like  brutes,  having 
long  horns  growing  upright,  large  cars,  wide  ngly 
mouths,  very  large  glancing  eyes,  and  cloven  feet. 
One  has  a person  in  his  arms,  lying  crossways, 
and  looks  in  extreme  misery,  while  they  are 
grinning  at  having  gained  their  prey.  There 
were  a great  number  of  figures  defaced  by  the 
plasterer’s  trowel  scraping  oft'  the  whitewash 
to  recolour  the  walls ; but  the  colours  were  as 
brilliant  as  at  first  executed,  and  the  gilding  in 
good  preservation.  The  large  Gothic  arches  that 
stand  on  the  pillars  were  painted  in  stripes,  cross- 
ways,  zebra-pattern.  There  was  a motto  in  old 
English  characters,  as  follows  : — 

“ Wisdom’s  ways  are  ways  of  joy.” 

These  paintings  were  well  executed,  and  must 
have  been  done  by  first-rate  masters  of  the  art; 
the  colours  have  stood  well  for  hundreds  of  years. 

John  Wilson,  C.E. 


THE  PROMOTION  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Sin, — “ Social”  science  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
the  laws  and  principles  which  iiillucnce  the  condi- 
tion of  human  kind  generally  arc  but  imperfectly 
understood  and  as  feebly  enunciated.  The  Social 
Science  Association  which  has  been  recently  esta- 
blished may  be  a step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
is  not  calculated  to  cft’ect  any  great  advan- 
tages to  society.  The  very  fact  of  its  meetings 
taking  place  only  once  in  the  year  is  an  evidence 
that  little  good  can  be  expected  to  result ; yet  the 
“social”  economy  of  the  human  race  is,  it  can 
scarcely  be  gainsaid,  the  most  important  of  all  the 
sciences  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the 
world.  In  order  that  a knowledge  of  social 
economy  may  be  attained  and  disseminated  by 
and  amongst  the  community,  every  city  and  prin- 
cipal town  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  have  its 
social  scieuce  institute,  where  lectures  may  be 
delivered  by  its  members  or  others;  having  also 
its  discussion-class  or  classes,  and  a library  of 
works  relating  wholly  to  social  economy.  The 
subject  is  by  far  too  important  to  be  treated  as  an 
amusing  aud  interesting  adjunct  for  the  occasional 
delectation  of  the  members  of  our  various  literary 
institutions,  whether  supported  by  the  aristocratic 
or  democratic  portions  of  society,  as  is  now  most 
undeniably  the  case.  As  a powerful  auxiliary  to 
the  institutes  now  suggested  to  be  established,  tlie 
Government  could  give  eft'ective  aid  by  granting 
or  giving  copies  of  the  “blue  books”  published 
under  its  auspices,  many  if  not  most  of  them  con- 
taining much  valuable  information  in  relation  to 
“ social  economy.”  They  must  not  take  as  their 
standard  of  faith  the  dogmas  oftlie  “economists”  of 
the  old  school,  who  :ire  now  seen  to  be  unsafe 
guides  in  many  instances,  leaning  too  obviously  to 
the  side  of  wealth  or  pow-er  ; nor  indeed  holding  by 
the  creeds  of  any  particular  writer,  but  culling 
from  all  matter  worthy  thought  and  discussion.  It 
may  be  incidentally  observed,  that  the  study  of 
“ social  ” economy  perse  is  one  that  should  have  a 
place  in  all  schools,  and  indeed  a foremost  rank 
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therein.  I'he  subscriptions  to  such  iinstitutes  now 
suggested  should  be  rery  moderate,  so  as  to  be 
accessible  to  those  of  humble  moans,  who  forma 
majority  in  the  community,  assisted,  it  may  be,  by 
the  voluntary  aid  of  the  wealthier  classes.  Already 
there  is  a Journal  of  Social  Science,  aud  one  or 
two  others  more  or  less  directly  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  whether  able  or  feeble  exponents  of  the 
cause  : were  such  institutions  organized  upon  an 
efficient  basis,  we  might  hope  eventually  to  see 
most  if  not  all  of  our  cities  and  large  towns  having 
their  own  local  “journal  of  social  science,” 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  city  or  towTi 
being  prefixed  to  it.  Ema. 


JOHN  BUNYAN  IN  THE  LONDON 
GUILDHALL. 

I OR  some  days  past  the  model  for  a statue  to 
this  worthy  has  stood  in  the  Guildhall  for  the 
purpose  of  view.  The  famous  author  of  the 
“Pilgrim’s  Progress”  is  represented  about  life- 
size,  seated  j the  countenance  raised  upwards.  The 
: expression  of  the  face  is  good.  There  are  books,  a 
I broken  chain,  and  other  accessories,  but  as  a whole 
• it  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  The  model  is  placed 
’ on  the  ground  near  the  Pitt  monument,  with 
I which  it  does  not  interfere. 

With  one  e.xception,  the  monuments  in  this 
place  are  to  the  memory  of  statesmen  and  war- 
riors. Many  would  like  to  see  added  memo- 
rials of  men  who  have  been  connected  with  the 
City,  and  have  distinguished  themselves.  Daniel 
de  Foe  lived  for  long  a city  life;  Hervey,  the  dis- 
' covercr  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  resided 

■ within  the  City  bounds;  John  Bunyan  often 
preached  within  those  limits,  and  died  there. 

'There  are  others  of  note  who  might  most  worthily 
find  a place  within  the  walls  of  the  Guildhall,  and 
I the  model  which  bus  thus  been  temporarily  set  up 
! shows  that  the  introduction  of  statues  of  a smaller 
! size  than  those  which  are  already  there  would 
: vastly  improve  the  appearance  of  the  hall,  he 

■ honourable  to  the  City,  and  interesting  to  nume- 
rous visitors  who  call  here.  Honest  John  Stowe 
should  not  he  forgotten  in  any  such  arrangement. 

Ax  Artist. 


VENTILATION  OF  WAEEHOUSES. 

Having  read  the  interesting  paper  “ On 
' the  Arrangements  of  Warehouses,”  by  Mr.  John 
:lloberton,  in  your  valuable  periodical  of  the  18th 
iult.,  1 am  led  to  call  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
■^ing  quotation; — 

“ As  connected  with  salubrity,  it  would  be  wrone  to 
: omit  the  mention  of  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  dusl  and 
■Jincfilitmcntiivsjmrticlcx  in  certain  quarters  of  shipping 
wweiiouses,  produced  in  preparing  gcod.s  for  packing. 
I know  not  how  the  evil  is  to  be  rrmiu/wd  j but  I am 
•assured,  that  it  gives  rise  to  coughs  and  ill-health,  in 
ithose  (often  lads},  who  from  morning  to  night,  are 
lUnhaling  it.” 

lilr.  Iloberton  suggests  a way,  by  means  of  hues 
.m  the  wall,  and  a current  maintained  by  a ven- 
:'tllating  wheel  at  the  top.  This  would  be  of  very 
dittle  use  employed  in  an  atmosphere  like  that  of 
lithe  Manchester  warehouses;  and  the  quantity  of 
iair  carried  off  by  the  ventilating  wheel  would  be 
a drop  in  the  ocean,  in  comparison  to  that  re- 
'xiuired  to  purify  the  rooms,  and  carry  away  the 
idiisi  and  flamentous  particles. 

What  is  required  in  these  warehouses,  where 
the  outward  and  inward  atmosphere  have  little  or 
'iio  circulation,  is  a powerful  system  of  mecJtanical 
'Venfilaiion  hy  propulsion,  without  which  you  may 
<as  well  try  to  find  the  perpetual  motion  as  to 
bohtain  perfect  ventilation  and  remove  the  fila- 
iimcntous  particles  contained  in  the  air. 

I might  bring  forward  a great  many  examples, 
hvhere  mechanical  ventilation  by  propulsion  has 
sheen  employed  with  great  success  in  buildings 
reimilar  to  those  referred  to  in  Manchester;  but  I 

iwill  content  myself  with  the  following  one  : 

' “ A great  complaint  was  made  by  the  printers  of  the 
iilaily  paper,  Le  Moniteur  Beige,  for  want  of  ventilation  in 
leheir  printing-office,  where  some  men  were  as- 
Tsembled  daily,  with  a cubical  space  of  not  more 
■aJian  700  cubic  feet  per  man  : the  atmosphere  was  so  foul, 
iwhat  with  the  circulation  being  impeded  by  the  dense 
iDutward  atmosphere,  which  always  surrounds  densely- 
'populated  quarters,  that  the  men  were  generally  in  a bad 
astate  of  health.  Their  petition  having  been  agreed  to,  a 
'inechaiiical  system  of  ventilation,  by  propulsion,  com- 
rmined  with  warming,  was  adopted.” 

1 It  proved  a perfect  success,  the  office  being 
rnerfectly  ventilated  and  cooled  during  the 
iQummer,  and  agreeably  warmed  in  winter,  and 
iL,hat  at  a very  little  cost.  Since  then  no  com- 
ailaints  have  ever  been  made  as  to  the  ventilation, 
Lfhich,  when  I visited  the  office,  was  perfect. 

I I inquired  whose  plan  had  been  adopted,  and 
UDUnd  that  it  was  that  of  Dr.  Van  Hecke.  This 


system  you  gave  a description  of  in  your  number 
of  June  2, 1860. 

May  wo  hope  that  our  great  manufacturers 
will  not  be  slow  to  follow  so  good  an  example, 
and  thus  alleviate,  as  fur  as  in  them  lies,  the 
suflhrings  of  mankind.  M.  G. 


“THE  STEAM  PLOUGH.” 

_ I TRANK  you  for  drawing  attention  to  my 
circular  on  this  subject,  and  agree  with  yofi  that 
it  savours  strongly  of  the  predominance  of  No.  1 
interests.  But  even  supposing  this  to  be  true 
ill  its  strictest  sense,  it  is  only  in  accordance  with 
the  healthiest  expression  of  commercial  principle. 
However,  if  my  object  had  been  merely  to  say 
something  on  this  subject,  merely  to  eoinplain  of 
an  existing  evil,  I should  have  been  satisfied  with 
having  had  my  say  without  suggesting  a remedy ; 
but  I believe  that  a great  material  result  is  within 
the  scope  of  accomplishment;  therefore,  with  the 
statement  of  the  evil,  I thought  it  best  to  set 
aside  appearances,  and  plainly  state  my  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a remedy.  You  are  aware,  no 
doubt,  that  “authorities”  on  this  point  say,  with 
much  confidence,  that  steam  will  never  take 
entire  control  over  all  the  various  operations  of 
the  farmer,  and  that  a hilly,  soft,  aud  uneven 
surface  presents  obstacles  to  the  application  of, 
steam-power  which  mechanical  science  will  never 
overcome : it  would  be  useless,  therefore,  for  me 
to  complain  against  those  eftbrts  which  are  being 
made,  unless  1 was  prepared  at  the  same  time  to 
point  to  a more  effectual  method  of  attaining  the 
same  end.  Now  I do  affirm,  with  all  the  modesty 
with  which  such  a statement  should  be  made  in 
the  teeth  of  “scientific  dictum,”  and  yet  with  all 
the  confidence  and  boldness  that  the  statement  (if 
a truth)  demands,  that  as  the  tractive  power  of 
the  quadruped  (which  at  the  present  time  is  the 
chief  agent  in  agricultural  labours)  is  based  on 
mechanical  principles,  and  subject  to  absolute 
and  definite  law,  the  same  principles,  if  applied 
to  the  same  purpose  through  the  medium  of  iron 
and  by  the  agency  of  steam,  are  equally  sufficient 
and  equally  capable  of  contending  with  every 
difficulty  of  soil  or  inclination.  These  principles 
have  never  yet  been  embodied  in  an  engine,  and 
they  consist  in  developing  the  tractive  power 
which  is  due  to  gravity  directly,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  present  system,  which  gets  all  its 
tractive  power  from  friction.  Neither  a biped  nor 
quadruped  could  exert  a tractive  force  if  the 
centre  of  gravity  was  forcibly  kept  directly  per- 
pendicular  to  the  resting  point  of  the  foot;  but  in 
drawing,  the  body  is  instinctively  thrown  forward, 
and  both  the  muscular  power  and  the  friction  is 
suhservie/it  to  the  direct  development  of  the  trac- 
tive force  doe  to  gravity.  Friction,  which  is  most 
efficient  on  a liard  and  smooth  surface,  aud  will 
yield  there  only  20  per  cent,  of  power  (to  the 
weight  it  carries),  cannot  be  relied  on  for  half 
that  under  unfavourable  circumstances.  Gravity, 
however,  is  more  efficient  on  a soft  or  impressible 
surface,  and  will  yield  a tractive  power  from  50 
to  100  per  cent,  of  the  weight  it  carries,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  soil. 

Having  spent  a great  portion  of  my  life  in 
America  and  the  British  colonics,  I Iiave  been 
struck  with  the  immense  extent  and  fruitfulness 
of  their  agricultural  resources,  and  with  the  im- 
mense contrast  that  is  exhibited  between  the  pro- 
gress of  this  branch  of  industry  in  America  and  in 
the  British  colonies.  In  India  and  Australia  every 
effort  of  legislation  and  other  influences  is  used  to 
check  the  flow  of  enterprise  and  industry  to  this 
its  legitimate  channel;  and,  as  there  is  no  other 
employment  except  that  offered  by  manufacture 
which  will  absorb  the  industry  of  the  population, 
efforts  are  constantly  being  made  to  tax  the  im- 
portation of  British  manufactures  ; whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  an  irritating  social  and  political  agita- 
tion is  kept  up,  which  is  simply  due  to  the  absence 
of  a legitimate  field  for  remunerative  employment. 
Now  I contend  that  a steam  plough  put  into  the 
soil  of  India  and  the  colonies  would  at  once  deve- 
lop the  moat  accessible  of  their  resources,  give 
abundant  employment  to  all,  give  to  industry  a 
natural  channel  for  its  energies,  and  do  more  to 
promote  internal  security  and  commercial  pros- 
perity than  300  years  of  legislation,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  vast  increase  of  material  w'calth, 
and  its  distribution,  would  yield  abundant  employ- 
ment to  the  shipping  interests,  and  a cheap  and 
reliable  supply  of  raw  materials  to  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  home. 

Many  seasons  of  commercial  depression,  of  high- 
priced  food,  and  of  general  distress,  have  afflicted 
our  country;  yet  all  have  led  to  some  great  and 
good  end  by  drawing  i\ttention  to  the  elements  of 
commercial  aiul  social  disease,  and  by  concentrat- 


ing the  efforts  of  society  towards  their  removal; 

and  if  the  disasters  which  in  a ruined  harvest 
and  a decreasing  export  trade  now  seem  to  hang 
over  ns  should  be  the  means  of  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commercial  community  to  the  vicious 
influences  which  are  now  at  work  in  every  part  of 
British  territory,  either  by  legislative  restriction, 
or  by  the  creation  of  social  disorder,  to  check  the 
abundance  of  staple  produce  (with  no  other  object 
but  that  the  antiquated  rotten  and  artificially 
sustained  prestige  connected  with  the  land  here 
should  not  be  encroached  on,  or  its  fictitious  sanc- 
tity invaded),  we  shall  in  a few  years  look  back  to 
the  present  with  a feeling  of  gratitude,  conscious 
that,_  although  bitter  to  the  taste,  it  was  but  a 
blessing  in  disguise, 

I will  conclude  by  stating  that,  as  the  industry 
of  mail  has  three  eras  of  progression,  so  has  steam 
power,  viz.,  manufacture,  transport,  and  aqricul- 
iure.  The  third  iias  not  yet  been  accomplished. 
Before  it  the  fetters  of  negro  slavery  will  fall 
and  the  darkness  of  superstition  and'  barbarity’ 
now  protected  by  the  forest  and  the  jungle,  will 
disappear : tvith  it  will  come  the  advance  of  com- 
merce, industry,  civilization,  and  constitutional 
freedom ; and  behind  it  the  bright  noon  of  Chris- 
tian light.  With  such  a prospect,  who  would  not 
shout  with  the  full  force  of  his  lungs,  “ Help ! 
Help  forward  ! a steam  plough  for  the  idle  soil  of 
the  world." joiiir  oiles. 


THE  SALTING  OF  BRICKWORK. 

^ The  question  was,  I tliink,  asked  some  time 
since  in  your  paper,  whether  any  means  could  be 
adopted  to  prevent  the  salting  of  brickwork.  In 
a building  to  which  I was  architect  last  year,  we 
tried,  by  the  advice  of  a chemist,  oiling  the  facing 
bricks  with  linseed  oil.  The  oil  was  applied  with 
a brush  to  one  face  and  ono  end  of  each  brick  • 
and,  as  no  salting  has  appeared  on  any  part  of  the 
brickw’ork,  which  was  finished  about  twelve 
months  ago,  the  experiment  seems  to  have  been 
in  this  case  successful.  I have  found  the  same 
kind  of  facing-bricks  become  salted  considerably 
where  they  have  been  used  without  oiling;  and, 
frorn^  the  appearance  of  the  mortar  joints  in  the 
case  ill  question,  think  that  the  same  would  have 
occurred  in  the  present  instance  had  the  oiling 
not  been  adopted.  The  salting  of  brickwork  is  so 
detrimental  to  its  appearance  that  any  means  of 
preventing  it  is  of  value;  and  I therefore  send  you 
the  result  of  my  own  experience  on  the  subject. 
The  oiling  rather  improves  than  otherwise  the 
colour  of  the  brick.  Jos.  A.  Davies. 


TO  PREVENT  ROT  IN  DWELLING- 
HOUSES. 

Make  two  or  more  openings  in  tlie  external  walls, 
and  put  gratings  on  them  to  keep  out  vermin’ 
from  below  the  basement  floor.  Insert  a tile  pipe 
into  the  fire-wall,  with  one  end  open  to  tlie  space 
below  the  floor,  and  carry  the  pipe  up  the  centre 
of  the  fire  wall  as  close  as  possible  to  the  fire-flue, 
and  out  at  the  chimney  head.  The  air  in  thejiipe 
will  be  rarefied,  being  in  close  contact  with  tlie 
fire-flue,  thus  causing  a continuous  upward  How, 
sweeping  the  space  below-  the  floor  of  all  the  foul 
air,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  chief  cause  of  dry- 
rot.  The  whole  of  the  apaitments  in  tlie  house 
may  be  ventilated  by  means  of  this  pipe,  by  in- 
serting a tube  into  It  at  the  level  of  the  ceiling, 
with  a valve  in  it  to  prevent  down-draught.  I 
have  adopted  this  system  for  the  last  ten  years, 
because  I know  of  no  better.  A Working-Man. 


STAINED  GLASS  FOR  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

Much  having  been  said  and  done  lately  tending 
to  increase  the  funds  necessary  for  putting  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  in  an  efficient  and  suitable  state 
for  public  worship,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  a 
suggestion  relative  to  the  adornment  of  the  win- 
dows with  stained  glass. 

Surely  there  could  scarcely  be  a more  fitting  way 
of  settling  this  desideratum  than  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London  giving  one  large  win- 
dow or  series  of  windows  in  the  choir-end  of  the 
cathedral : if  this  were  done,  there  is  no  doubt  the 
great  City  companies  would  not  be  backward  in 
filling  several  more. 

Supposing  they  each  gave  a window,  it  would 
not  only  do  a great  deal  towards  satisfying  the 
present  much-felt  want,  but  would  give  to  the 
building  the  character  that  it  should  have,  of  not 
only  being  our  great  national  church,  but  of  being 
in  spirit  and  motive  the  Cathedral  of  the  City  of 
London.  Typical  designs  might  of  course  be 
chosen  by  the  re.'-pect.ive  companies  which  would 
thus  .“lyrabolize  the  idea.  P,  H.  N. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 

The  Adelphi. — Tlie  powerful  dvain.'i  of  ‘Mnuct 
Pride”  lutfi  been  revived  here,  aud  the  public  have 
fully  ri’cotjiiized  its  merits  as  a striking  jtieture  ol 
life,  iitid  the  excellence  of  tlie  acting  in  ir,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  Mr.  Webster,  Miss  Woolgar, 
and  Mr.  Toole.  There  are  others  engaged  who 
also  flliciently  aid  in  carrying  on  the  story,  but 
with  those  inunecl  rests  the  burden.  Uf  Mi'. 
Webster’s  Richard  Pride,  one  of  those  minute  and 
elaborated  delineations  in  which  he  excels  and 
delights,  we  have  before  juiw  spoken.  The  Greeks 
who  made  slaves  drunk  before  their  children  to 
disgust  and  warn  would  have  seen  in  this  re- 
markable personation  a lesson  of  no  trifling 
value. 

The  Princess’e. — ” Macbeth,”  the  first  of  Mr. 
Kean's  archmologtcal  and  archil cctural  revivals, 
has  been  produceil  here,  with  the  original  scenery 
and  accessories  : Mr.  Janies  Anderson  playing  the 
tyrant,  and  Mr.  Weiss  and  Mbs  llebecca  Isaacs 
setting  forth  the  music.  Mr.  A.  Harris,  the 
lessee,  is  idaylng  the  old  Frenchman  in  “The 
First  Night”  with  great  vivacity  and  humour,  to 
introduce  Miss  ?ilaria  Harris  as  his  daughter,  a 
promising  very  young  debutarde. 


PROCEEDINGS  UNDER  THE  METROPO- 
LITAN RUILUING  ACT. 

ROOF-COVKIUXCIS  : A.SPIIAI.TE. 

At  the  Waii<ii«worth  Police-court  lust  week,  Mr.  Henri/ 
Broiiu/ilini,  of  MciKlip-wharf,  Bultcr^ca,  the  works  ot  the 
Asiihftlte  Company,  was  suainioiied  Itcfore  Mr.  Ins-ham  hy 
Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  di-tnet  surveyor,  lor  cnverii'sa  certain 
buihlios  iii>ori  tiis  premi.ses  with  asphalte  instead  of  slates, 
tih.'s.  metal,  or  other  incombustible  material,  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act, 

'I  he  qiiL-'tion  in  dispute  was  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  company. 

A KciiMcmiin  present  saiil  he  had  been  in  the  business 
a number  of  years,  and  eonUl  state  that  asphalte  was  in- 
combustible. He  denied  that  Mr.  Taylor  was  a practical 
man  in  the  ca.se  of  asphalte,  and  thcrelorche  was  unable  to 
give  an  opii<ion.  Asphalte  was  now  used  for  covering 
the  roofs  of  gunpowder  magazines  at  the  Tower  of 
Lniuii'ii  anil  other  public  buildings.  Ho  then  instanced 
a case  to  show  its  iiicombusiibility.  At  the  late  fire  at 
Hartley’s  wharf,  London-hridge,  the  ftamc.s  sprnid  rapidly 
tliroiighout  the  building  until  they  came  to  a roof  which 
was  covered  with  U'phaltc,  wIipm  tlieir  further  progress 
wa.'  stopped,  and  in  fact  the  niof  extinguished  the  fire. 

A piece  of  a-phalte  was  iiroduced,  and  Ilia  worship 
tlioiight  It  would  be  desirable  to  tiy  whether  it  was  com- 
bustible or  not. 

All  the  paitie.s,  with  the  magistrate,  proceeded  to  the 
rc'crve-room  of  the  station,  where  there  was  a fire  in  the 
grate.  The  lire  having  been  poked,  Mr,  liighain  thrust 
the  piece  ol  a--plialte  into  the  huriiiiig  coals,  when  it  ini- 
nieilittteiy  flared  away,  to  use  tlie  words  ot  acoii'fable 
who  was  present,  like  a candle.  Ujimi  tlie  asphalte 
being  puked  out  rii  the  lire  the  flames  instantly  went  <mt. 

The  gentleinan  interested  coiiteiided  that  on  a root  the 
fire  would  burn  to  the  uapbaite  covering,  and  would  go 
no  lui'ther. 

Mr.  Taylor  w'as  nnable  to  make  out  his  case  in  con- 
scipieiice  of  hi.s  not  being  able  to  prove  the  .service  of  a 
notice. 

Un  tlic  part  of  tlie  defendants  it  was  stated  they  were 
ready  to  waive  that  inforioatiiy,  ami  in  have  Ids  worship’s 
deeI.^  on  upon  tlie  merits  ol  the  ca-e. 

Mr.  Iiignam  s^iid  that,  with  the  e.Kperinient  just  made, 
lie  shouM  rather  lUcline  to  say  whether  asphalte  was 
combiintible  or  incnmhu'tihlc  within  the  nieaniiig  of  the 
Act,  and  he  thereiore  disiiiiascd  the  siimmon.s  on  the 
grnnnds  ot  the  informality  in  tlic  proof  ol  tlie  notice. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  he  should  serve  the  parties  with 
anutlier  notice. 


^Dohs  |ltmti£ii. 

Ifotes  on  NurAng  i what  it  is,  and  what  it  Is  not- 
Hy  Flokkkce  Nightingale.  New  edition, 
I'eviseil  and  enlarged.  Loudon  : Harrisuii, 
Pull-mall.  1860. 

Florence  Nigiitinoale  is  no  less  (Hatinguislied 
lor  her  iiiteUectuul  ability,  and  originality  of 
thought,  than  shu  has  long  been  for  her  benevolence, 
her  moral  energy,  and  her  enthnaiustic  devotion 
to  the  good  cause  to  which  she  has  so  dis- 
interestedly devoted  her  life,  and  so  nninereifully 
sacriiiced  her  liealtli.  81ie  is  moreover  one  of  the 
most  uuiuiated  and  skilful  ot  writers,  as  the  {lublic 
have  now  the  ndviiutage  of  knowing  through  the 
publication  of  her  very  valuable  “Notes  on 
Nursing.”  Yet  she  is  by  no  means  what  is 
commonly  called  a “ stioug-minded  ” or  “mascu- 
line ” woman  : none  was  ever  more  womanly  in 
every  turn  of  thought  and  act — in  every  sense  ot 
the  beloved  and  Inautifnl  expression.  Tiiis 
leading  feature  of  her  churacier  shines  out 
everywhere  throughout  her  work,  but  one 
can  especially  perceive  it  in  her  occasional  exhor- 
tations to  those  for  whose  benefit  she  designs  her 
“ hints,”  as  she  modestly  terms  them.  Thus,  at 
the  very  close  of  her  volume,  she  says, — 

1 would  earnestly  ask  my  sisters  to  keep  clear  of  both 
the  jargons  now  current  everywhere  (for  they  are  equally 
jargniis) ; ot  the  jargon,  namely,  about  the  “ rights  ’’  ol 
women,  which  urges  wnii.e..  to  do  all  that  men  do.  in- 
eluding  ihe  medical  and  other  prole-sions,  merely  because 
men  do  it,  and  without  regard  to  whether  this  is  the  beat 
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that  women  can  do;  and  of  the  jargon  which  urges 
woman  to  do  nothing  that  men  do,  merely  because  they 
arc  women,  and  should  he  “recalled  to  a sense  of  their 
(Inly  as  women,’’  and  because  ■'  this  is  women's  \vi>rk,’’ 
and  “ that  i.^  men’s,’’  and  “ these  arc  things  which  women 
.should  not  do,”  which  is  all  asseri.ion,  and  nothing  more. 
Surely  womiUi  shonld  bring  the  best  she  has,  whntrner 
that  is,  to  the  work  of  God’s  world,  wiihoiit  attending  to 
either  of  tliese  cries.  Tor  what  are  they,  both  of  them, 
thennoyi(A'f  as  much  as  the  other,  but  listening  to  the 
“ what  people  will  say,’’  to  opinion,  to  the  “voices  from 
without  ? And,  as  a wise  man  has  ‘aid,  no  one  has  ever 
done  anything  great  or  useful  by  listcniiig  to  the  voices 
from  without. 

You  do  not  want  the  effect  of  your  good  things  to  he 
“ How  woiitlcrful  li  r a wnniun  ” nor  would  you  be  de- 
terred from  good  ihings  by  lieuring  it  said.  ’’  Yea,  but  she 
ought  not  to  have  done  tins,  because  it  is  not  suitable  lor 
awoiniui.”  But  you  want  to  do  the  thing  that  is  good, 
whether  it  is  “ suitable  for  a woman  ’’  or  not. 

It  docs  not  make  a thing  good  that  it  is  rvniarkahfc  that 
a woman  should  have  been  able  to  do  it.  Neither  docs  it 
make  a thing  bad,  which  would  h“vehcen  good  had  a man 
dune  it.  that  it  has  been  done  by  a woman. 

Oh,  leave  these  jargons,  and  go  your  way  straight  to 
God's  work,  in  simplicity  and  singleness  ol  heart. 

It  requires  Vii-y  little  examination  of  the  hook 
to  convince  any  one  who  does  not  already  know 
the  fact,  that  Miss  Nightingale  is  no  mere  rfiYe^- 
tante  nurse,  with  an  imaginary  iiiissioii  to  curry 
out,  but  a most  skilful,  common-sense,  enlightened, 
and  experienced  luistrtss  of  the  ministering  and 
angelic  office,  to  which  nature  has  in  every  way 
adapted  her, — unless  it  be  on  the  point  of  pliysicul 
streiiglb,  wbieli  she  bus  so  overtasked  j but  where 
is  the  woman  who  could  have  made  with  impunity 
her  Buperlimnuu  exeitions  during  the  late  war  F 
Tliese  exertions,  nevertheless,  sukI  their  lamented 
result,  have  by  no  means  diininisbed  her  entbii- 
siasiti  in  the  cause  which  she  advocates.  Its  pro- 
saic repulsions  are  still  completely  obliteiiited 
in  her  estimation  hy  its  poetic  attractions.  “This 
book,”  she  remarks,  in  a sujipleinentary  chapter, 
“ lakes  away  all  the  poetry  of  nursing  it  will  be 
said,  and  makes  it  the  most  prosaic  of  human 
things.  My  dear  sister,  thero  is  nothing  in  the 
world,  except  perhaps  education,  so  much  the  re- 
verse of  prosaic,  or  which  requires  so  much  power 
uf  throwing  jourself  into  others’  feelings  which 
you  have  never  felt;  and,  if  you  have  nouc  of  this 
power,  you  Imd  better  let  uursing  alone.”  And 
this  8amaritaii  power,  we  may  add,  combined 
with  u vigorous  and  penetrative  iutelleci,  con- 
stitutes the  chief  secret  of  her  own  genius  and 
talent  for  nursing  the  sick. 

The  “Notes  on  Nursing”  contain  not  a few 
“Lints”  ot  importance  to  architects  and  builders. 
Indeed,  as  respects  the  riglit  construction  of 
hospitals  and  dwellings  for  the  promotion  of  con- 
vulesceiico  in  the  sick,  the  whole  work  is  well 
worthy  of  their  perusal ; but  especially  so  are 
tlie  distinct  and  separate  sections  in  which  the 
author  treats  of  “ Ventilation  and  Warming,” 
and  on  “ Health  of  Hou.^es.” 

In  tlie  following  remarks  on  pure  air  to  a dwell- 
ing, Miss  Nightingale,  while  stating  what  is 
otherwise  peri'ectly  true,  blames  arcliilects  for 
that  of  which  they  have  but  seldom  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  guilty.  This  arises,  however, 
simply  from  her  adoption  of  a jiopular  use  of 
the  word  architect, — all  builders,  in  that  sense, 
being  dignified  witli  the  (very  erroneously  ap- 
pl.ed)  name  uf  architect:  — 

To  have  pure  air,  your  lumse  must  be  so  constructed 
as  that  Ihe  outer  utniosphcTC  rliali  find  its  way  with  ease 
10  every  cnriicr  of  it.  House  aichirects  liurilly  ever  con- 
sider tins.  The  object  in  building  a house  is  to  obtain  the 
largest  interest  for  the  money,  not  to  save  doctors’  bills 
to  the  tenants.  But,  if  tenants  should  ever  become  so 
wise  as  to  reluse  to  occupy  unhealihily  constructed 
hnuscs,  and  if  insurance  coinpatiies  should  ever  come  to 
undt  rstaiid  their  interest  so  thoroughly  as  to  pay  a sani- 
tary surveyor  to  look  alter  the  hnuses  where  their  clients 
live,  speculative  arcliitects  wr  uld  speedily  be  brought  to 
their  senses.  As  it  is,  they  build  what  pays  best.  And 
there  are  always  people  foolish  enough  to  take  the  houses 
they  build.  And  if  in  the  course  ot  time  the  families  die 
otr,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  nobody  ever  thinks  ot  blaming 
any  but  Providence  lor  the  result.  Ill-informed  medical 
men  aid  in  sustiiiniug  the  delusion,  by  laying  the  blame 
on  “ current  contagions.”  Badly. constructed  houses  do 
for  the  litnlchy  what  liadly-constnicied  hospitals  do  for 
the  sick.  Once  insure  that  the  air  in  a house  is  stugnaut, 
and  sickness  is  certain  to  fodow. 

Dniiuiige,  sinks,  piipering,  light,  noise,  draughts 
iiiid  uiiuiy  other  points  ot  iiiqnn  luuce,  come  uinier 
the  author’s  careful  and  all  observant  notice.  In 
her  reimit  ks  on  draimige,  she  says, — 

It  would  he  curimis  to  ascerttiin  by  inspection,  how 
many  hnuscs  in  Londim  are  really  well  drained.  Many 
people  would  say,  surely  all  or  most  of  them.  But  many 
people  liRve  no  idea  in  what  good  drainage  consists.  They 
think  tliat  a sewer  m the  street,  and  a pipe  leading  to  it 
i'rnm  the  house,  is  good  drainage.  All  ihe  while  the  sewer 
may  be  nothing  but  a laboratory  from  which  epidemic 
disease  and  ill  health  are  being  distilled  into  the  house.  No 
house  with  any  untrapped  unveiiliiateddrain-pipe  conimu- 
nicatiiig  immediately  with  an  uuventilated  sewer,  whether 
It  be  from  water-closet,  sink,  or  gully-grate,  cau  ever  be 
healthy.  An  uiitrapped  sink  may  at  any  time  spread  fever 
or  pytemia  among  the  inmates  of  a palace. 

The  ordinaiy  oblniig  sink  is  an  aoominatioii.  That  great 
surface  of  stone,  which  is  nlways  left  wef,  is  always  ex- 
haling into  the  air.  I have  known  whole  houses  and 
hospitals  smell  of  the  sink.  1 have  met  just  as  strung  a 
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stream  nf  sewer  air  coming  up  the  back  staircase  of  a 
grand  London  house  from  the  sink,  as  I have  ever  inef  at 
Scutari ; and  I have  seen  the  rooms  in  that  house  all  ven- 
tilated by  the  open  doors,  and  the  pa-^ages  all  unventi- 
Inted  hy  the  cinsed  wiiidnws,  in  order  that  ns  much  of  the 
sewer  air  as  possible  might  be  condncied  into  and  re- 
tained in  the  bedrooms.  It  is  wonderful ! 

Another  erCHt  evil  in  bouse  construction  is  carrying 
drains  underneath  the  house.  Such  drains  are  never  safe. 
All  house  drains  should  hr-gm  and  end  outside  the  walls. 
Many  people  will  readily  admit,  as  a theory,  the  import- 
ance ol  these  things.  But  how  few  arc  there  whn  can 
intelligently  trace  disease  in  their  households  to  such 
causes  ! Is  it  not  a fact  that,  when  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
or  small-pnx  appear  among  the  children,  the  very  first 
thought  which  occurs  is  “ where”  the  children  can  have 
“ caught”  thedi'en-e?  And  the  parents  immediately 
run  over  in  theirniinds  all  the  families  with  whom  they  may 
have  been.  They  never  think  of  louking  at  home  lor  tlie 
source  of  the  mischief.  If  a neighhonr’s  child  is  .seized 
with  small-p'-x,  ihe  first  que->riori  which  occurs  is  whether 
it  had  been  vaccinated.  No  one  would  undervalue  vac- 
cination i hut  it  becomes  of  dnulitlul  benefit  to  society 
when  it  loads  people  to  look  abroad  for  the  source  of  evils 
which  exist  at  home. 

On  the  subject  of  servants’  bedrooms,  — ti  too 
much  neglected  one,  certainly, — Miss  Nightingale 
reiDiirks, — 

1 must  say  a word  about  servants’  bedrooms.  From 
the  way  they  arc  built,  but  i ftener  from  the  way  they  are 
kept,  and  from  no  intelligent  inspection  whatever  being 
exerci“ed  over  them,  they  arc  almost  invariably  dens  of 
fi’iil  air,  and  the  ’servants'  health’  suffi-r.' in  an  ’ unac- 
countable  ’ (’)  way,  even  in  Ihe  country.  For  I am  hy  no 
means  speaking  only  of  Lnnch  n houses,  where  too  often 
servants  are  put  to  live  under  the  ground  and  over  the 
roof.  But  ill  a couniry  ‘mansion,’  which  was  really  a 
■mansion’  (not  after  the  fashion  of  advcrtisemeni.s),  I 
have  known  ttirec  maids  who  slept  in  the  same  room  ill 
of  scarlet  fever.  ‘ How  catching  it  is  !’  was  i-f  course  the 
remark.  One  look  at  the  room,  one  smell  of  the  ro>  in, 
was  quite  enough.  It  was  no  longer  ‘ unaccnuntable.' 
The  room  was  not  a small  one  : it  was  upstairs,  ami  it 
had  two  large  windows— but  nearly  every  one  of  the  neg- 
lects enumevated  above  was  there. 

As  to  liealtbiness  of  site, — 

There  is  a great  difference  between  Hampstead,  Cam- 
berwell, anti  Belgravia.  The  most  densely  populated  and 
most  filthy  parts  of  a town  are  not  the  best  neighbours  to 
windward.  The  most  elevated  and  c.vposed  positions  are 
generally  the  healthiest;  the  lowest  to  leeward  of 
nuisances,  under  the  shelter  of  the  more  elevated  parts, 
generally  the  unhealthiest. 

The  low  western  districts,  under  the  lee  of  London 
nuisances,  are  the  recipients  of  foul  air  from  the  less 
healthy  districts  of  Luiidon,  whenever  tlic  wind  comes 
from  that  direction;  and  yet  people  like  to  live  there, 
becau'D  it  is  the  ‘ west  end.’ 

A house  in  the  country,  isolated  in  healthy  and  pure 
air,  defies  almost  any  amount  of  ignurance  to  make  it 
uiihealthy  (and  olteii  one  sees  no  little),  but  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ol  London  very  little  indeed  will  do  it. 

Houses  generally  are  not  built  to  be  ventilated.  There 
is  no  way  lor  the  foul  air  to  go  out,  and  there  is  no  way 
for  fre.-li  air  to  get  in.  The  best  popular  teat,  because 
aUectnig  everybody's  senses,  is  the  length  of  time  which 
most  houses  retain  the  smell  i f dinner;  some  houses  are 
seldom  without  it  in  rlie  garrets.  The  only  place  wlicnce 
the  air  of  many  a house  is  drawn  is  the  basement  and  the 
kitchen. 

The  air  both  of  basement  and  kitchen  should  be  so  pure 
as  never  to  be  offensive.  Nothing  ofleiisive  has  any  right 
to  be  there.  Keep  the  air  inside  your  house  us  jiiire  as 
the  air  onUine,  by  all  means;  a proper  use  of  windows 
will  enable  you  to  do  this,  but  never  think  uf  veiilikvtioii 
as  a substitute  for  cleanliness. 

A dark  house,  as  tiic  autlior  reuiai-ks,  “ia 
iilwaja  an  unliealliiy  liouse,  always  an  ill-aired 
house,  always  a dirty  house.  Want  of  light  stops 
growth  uud  proinott'8  scrol'ula,  rickets,  ic,,  among 
cliildreii.  I’eople  lo-se  tlieir  liealtli  in  a dark  [l 
house;  and,  if  they  get  ill,  they  Ciuinot  get  well ji 
again  in  it.”  And  thus  she  proceeds,  with  saga-  i 
cimis  hints  and  advice  to  her  sister  nurses,  through  U 
the  whole  raiu'e  of  sanitary  science,  so  far  ns  it 
directly  or  indirectly  bears  upon  the  recovery  of 
the  sick,  or  indeed  upon  the  preservatiou  of  health 
as  well. 

The  only  other  quotations  we  need  present  by 
way  of  showing  how  the  author  deals  with  her 
many-sided  subject  relate  to  house  paiiering  and 
painting,  and  these  we  confess  we  select  partly  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment  she  is 
therein  pleased  to  pay  the  Builder. 

In  the  suppleineiitary  chapter  she  says, — 

I wonder  whether  many  housekeepers’  cxpeiiencei 
is  the  same  a.s  mine— viz.,  that  in  LoiiOoti  houses  ' reuew  > 
iiig'  pnf'Crs  and  furniture  means  putting  u fresh  fHificr  > 
atop  of  a diity  one,  ni.u  tacking  a fresh  chintz  atofi  of  a i 
dirty  one,— aye,  to  fArcc  and  Koua  deep!!  No  wonder  ( 
some  London  hnuse.s  arc  always  musty,  if  cleanliness  has 
no  more  conscience  than  tins  I Tiii-;  clearly  Hffect.s  all  the  ■ 
inmaies ; children  only  sulfer  in  a greater  degree.  ' 

Again,  niider  the  head  of  “ Cleanliness  of  Rooms  I 
and  Walla,” — 

“ A-  for  w alls,  the  wor^t  is  the  papered  wall ; the  next  : 
worst  1a  p'a-ter.  But  the  pla-ter  can  he  ri  (k-eiiied  by  ( 
frequent  liiiie-wasliliig ; the  paper  requires  frequent  rc-  , 
iiewing.  A glazed  paper  gets  nd  of  a good  deal  of  the  ' 
clanger;  but  the  orduiary  bedroom  paper  is  all  that  it 
ought  not  to  be. 

A person  who  has  accustomed  her  senses  to  compare  ; 
atmospheres  proper  and  improper,  for  the  sick  ami  for  I 
children,  could  tell,  blindfold,  the  difference  of  the  air  in  i 
old-painted  and  in  old-papered  rooms,  cceteris  paribus,  ■ 
The  latter  will  always  be  musty,  even  with  all  the 
windows  open. 

The  close  connection  between  ventilation  and  cleanli-  • 
ness  IS  shiiwn  in  this.  An  oidinary  light  paper  will  last 
clean  much  longer  ii  there  is  an  Aruott’s  veutdulor  iu  the 
chimney  than  it  otherwise  would. 
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Tlie  best  wall  now  extant  is  oil  paint.  From  this  you 
can  wash  the  animal  exuviM. 

Tbe.se  are  what  make  a room  musty. 

The  best  wall  for  a sic^-rooni  or  ward  that  could  be 
made  is  pure  white  noii-absorbeni  cement  or  glass,  or 
glazed  tiles,  if  they  nere  made  slightly  enough.” 

” Thar,  excellent  paper,  the  Duildtr,  mentnins  the  lin- 
gering of  the  smell  of  pamt  f«r  a month  about  a house  as 
a proof  of  want  of  ventilation.  Certainly— and  where 
tliere  are  amnle  windows  to  open,  and  tlicse  are  never 
opened  to  get  rid  of  the  smell  of  paint,  it  is  a proof  of 
want  of  management  ill  using  the  means  of  ventilation. 
Of  course  the  smell  will  then  remain  for  months.  Why 
should  it  go  ? ” 


Liteepool  Society  of  Fine  Abis.  — The 
annual  exhibition  of  this  ilonrishiiig  society  has 
been  opened  to  the  public.  The  diflerent  London 
societies  have  contributed  largely  to  the  collection, 
and  many  good  names  in  Knglish  art  are  repre- 
sented. Specimens  of  tbe  French,  Belgian,  Prus- 
sian, and  Dutch  schools  are  also  in  force. 

New  Buildings  at  Chatham  Baehacks. — 
A lecture-theatre,  schools  of  design,  class-rooms, 
and  rooms  for  the  instruction  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Iloyal  and  Indian  Engineer^,  are  to  be 
erected  at  tbe  Brompton  Barracks,  Chatham,  by 
the  Government.  The  entire  work  is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  February  next,  at  a co.st  of  several 
thousands  of  pounds,  which  have  been  voted  by  the 
House  of  Commons. 

^ The  Ei-lacombe  Testimonials.  — A pair  of 
silver  candlesticks  were  recently  presented  to  the 
Bev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  the  rector  of  Cljst  St. 
George,  as  from  “every  householder  iu  the  parish.” 
The  churchwardens,  in  their  address  to  the  rev. 
gentleman  on  the  occhmou,  said, — “ We  have  wit- 
nessed and  admired  the  great  skill,  taste,  and 
exertion  on  your  part,  under  which  the  body  of 
our  parish  church  has  been  substanti.illy  rebuilt 
and  greatly  beautided;  under  which,  also,  tbe 
. school,  with  a master’s  residence  attached  (which 
has  lately  been  opened  for  use),  has  been  erected. 
We  are,  moreover,  mindful  of  your  earnest  and 
judicious  efforts  to  promote  our  temporal  as  well 
t as  onr  moral  and  spiritual  welfare.  We  desire, 

I therefore,  to  testify  to  you,  by  this  slight  roe- 
- morial,  our  sincere  gratitude  and  affectionate 
i|  esteem  and  respect.”  The  gratitude  and  regmd 
' of  the  subscribers  were  also  expressed  towards 
. Hire,  and  Misses  Ellacombe,  for  their  kind  and 
; active  interest  in  tbe  well-being  of  all  around 
1 them,  and  their  exertions  on  behalf  of  edueutiou, 
f their  attention  to  the  church  music,  and  in  many 
( other  resjiects;  and  small  mementoes  were  pre- 
^ seuted  to  the  young  ladies.  The  children  presented 
: to  their  worthy  rector  a silver  pencilcase,  and  the 
I parents  an  inkstand  to  the  schoolmaster,  and 
i.  Prayer-book  to  his  wife.  It  is  pleasant  to  note 
^ so  much  unanimity  and  good  feeling  between 
f pastor  and  people.  Clyvt  St.  George  seems  to  be  a 
1 model  parish  in  these  respects. 

C’AEfOON  BY  KaULBACH  FOE  BERLIN  MusEUM. 

• — Kaulbach  has  completed  the  cartoon  for  the  last 
( of  his  frescoes  in  the  hall  of  the  new  museum 
n at  Berlin.  After  some  difficulty  and  discussion, 

: the  subject  given  to  the  painter  was  the  age  of 
1 Reformation,  and  the  general  reawakening  of  the 
: Intellect  and  heart  of  Europe.  A coirespondeiit 
t of  the  Telegraph,  in  describing  the  cartoon,  says 
: it  is  “a  collection  of  individuals— contemporaries 
b'  brought  together  by  no  tie  of  mutual  action,  and 
b having  nothing  in  common,  save,  Indeed,  that  they 
1;  lived  in  the  same  era,  and  worked  in  the  general 
d direction  of  their  age.  Thus  we  get  Luther  in  tbe 
c centre,  though  not  in  tbe  foreground  of  the  fresco. 

C On  either  side  the  relormer  Melancthon  and 
I Zuingle  are  imparting  holy  communion  of  both 
k kinds  to  imaginary  communicants.  Behind  Me- 
li  lancthon,  tbe  old  and  morose-looking  Copernicus, 
ii  in  the  act  of  drawing  planetary  rings,  may  be 
C noticed  ; whilst,  as  a counterpoise  to  the  dry  study 
t-  of  mathematics,  Albrecht  Diirer  takes  up  his  posi- 
ti  tioii  iu  the  rear  of  Zuingle,  painting — luckily  be- 
h hind  the  iconoclast’s  bai-k — unreforined  saints. 

E Round  and  about  these  prominent  personages  are 
f grouped  hosts  of  others.  Ou  Dur-  r’s  side  of  tbe 
c canvas  appear  Michelangelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 

E Raphael,  and  Pope  Leo  X.,  the  latter  the  Miecenas 
01  of  bis  time.  Tbe  space  in  front  of  Cnpernicus  is 
ti  taken  up  Guttenberg,  with  a crowd  ol'  Pi'otescant 
8t  students,  as  if  they  were  of  his  own  creation,  and 
h two  sovereigns,  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden, 

31  and  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  nearest  to  the 
If  spectator.  The  centre  of  the  foreground  ia  taken 
a|up  by  a warrior  in  full  armour,  cutting  asunder 
IT  with  his  sword  a parchment  scroll,  tremblingly 
^held  by  a Roman  Catholic  priest.  The  two  latter 
if  figures  are  purely  symbolical,  and  may  be  inter- 
3rpreted  as  tlie  bold  emancipation  of  the  Protestant 
tmind  from  the  fetters  of  priestly  tradition.” 


A New  Kind  of  Bronze. — We  learn  from  the 
Manchester  Guardian  that  workers  in  nietal  arc 
finding  good  uses  for  a new  kind  of  bronze,  made 
by  melting  together  ten  parts  of  ulmninum  with 
ninety  ot  copper.  It  is  described  as  being  tona- 
cions  as  steel,  and  well  adapted  for  the  bearings 
of  machinery.  A polisher,  who  used  it  for  bear- 
ings in  his  lathe,  which  made  2,000  revolutions  u 
minute,  found  it  last  six  times  longer  than  bear- 
ings made  of  other  kinds  of  metal.  Is  not  this 
the  bronze  with  which  some  ancient  n.itions  made 
their  cutting  tools  ? 

'ITie  Drineing-fountain  Movement.  — At 
Chatlium.  the  Government  bas  given  a portion  of 
land  in  Military-road,  near  the  first  drawbridge, 
as  the  site  for  a public  drinking-fountain,  which 
will  be  erected  as  soon  as  the  necessary  fundshave 
been  obtained.  Tbe  jmesenb  fountain  iu  High- 
street,  erected  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  E. 
Winch,  has  already  proved  a great  boon  to  the 
public.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  erect  another  at 
the  lower  end  of  High-street,  Cbatbam,  and  also 

two  in  Rochester. At  Gravesend,  another 

fountain  has  becu  placed  at  the  bottom  of  Wind- 
mill-street,  in  front  of  the  Almshouses,  so  as  to 
face  High-street  and  the  New-road.  The  design 
is  the  figure,  in  bronze,  of  a Naiad,  pouring  water 
from  an  urn. 

Extensive  Fire  at  Long-acre  : Destruc- 
tion op  Sr.  Martin’s-iiall.— Mr.  Hullah's  fine 
hall  luul  lecture  and  singing-class  rooms  were 
almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire  on  Sunday 
morning  last,  the  26th  August,  together  with  the 


Scotland. — A design  for  a public  hall  for 
Galashiels,  by  Mr.  Lessells,  of  Edinburgh,  archi- 
tect, ha.s  been  exhibited  at  tlie  office  of  the  Border 
Advertiser.  A contract  has  been  entered  into 
with  Messrs,  llc-rbertson  & Son,  to  carry  out  the 
design,  minus  the  porch  and  spire,  which  would 
cost  250/.  to  300/.  The  building  is  to  be  erected 

for  a company. There  is  a renewed  movement 

nt  Hawick  for  the  erection  of  a new  public  hall 
and  corn  exclmiigo. 

Transbahent  Metallic  Columns. — According 
to  the  invention  of  Mr.  G.  K.  Gcyelin,  the  metal, 
either  solid  or  in  tubes,  is  twisted  in  one  or  more 
threads  round  a mandril,  which  can  then  be  with- 
dr.awn.  The  ends  can  be  fixed  in  a plate  by  cast- 
ing or  otherwise.  For  ornamental  or  strengthen- 
ing purposes,  the  centre  of  the  column  can  be  filled 
with  a coloured  glass  tube  or  other  materials,  and 
the  outside  with  a reversid  thread.  The  same 
principle  may  be  adopted  for  twisting  glass. 

RpsroNsiBiLiTiEs  OP  EMPLOYERS.— Mr.  Bed- 
ford, the  coroner,  has  instituted  a lengthened 
investigation  at  St.  George’s  Hospital  into  the 
circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Thomas 
Sadlier,  a teamster,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Gannon, 
of  Lambeth,  builder.  At  Westh'ill,  VVamlsworth, 
while  driving  a waggon,  loadeil  with  timber,  de- 
ceased, wlio  was  driving  up  the  hill,  was  suddenly 
knock*  d down,  by  a rope  apparently  giving  way, 
and  tbe  load  of  timber  falling  upon  him,  thereby 
inflicting  dreadful  injuries,  from  the  efl'ects  of 
which  he  expired,  Jour  days  afterwards.  The 
evidence  was  conflicting,  the  point  at  issue  being 


extensive  carriage  factory  at  the  corner,  erected,  if  nhetlier  the  deceased  had  made  choice  of  the  de- 
we  mistake  not,  under  the  late  Mr.  Beazley’sdirec- ; fective  rope,  or  whether  it  had  been  supplied  to 
tir.n  after  the  fire  whieb  destroyed  its  predecessor  | him  by  his  master’s  foreman.  The  coroner  dwelt 
about  nine  yeais  since.  Many  other  bouse.s  be-  upon  tbe  responsibility  attached  to  employers  in 
Rides^bave  been  damaged,  and  flying  fragments  of  such  serious  cases  ns  the  present,  if  defective 
burning  timber  were  scattered  over  the  back  materials  were  known  to  have  been  supplied  to 

premises  of  others  almost  to  Great  Queen-street.  *’ ’ ^ • - 

Tlie  carriage  factory  presents  a singular  appear- 
ance, having  been  entirely  gutted,  so  that  nothing 


those  in  their  employ,  ami  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  “Accidental  death.” 

The  Channel  Islands.— The  brick-ni'-mufac- 


remains  but  a gaunt  skeleton  of  gre.Tt  height  and  ture  of  Jersey  has  of  kte  largely  developed  itself, 


circumference,  without  a morsel  of  internal  wall 
or  structure.  St.  Martin’s  hall,  as  seen  from  the 
back  oftbe  block  along  which  it  runs,  bas  a scarcely 
less  desolate  aspect,  although  the  fireproof  struc- 
ture of  the  lower  portion  has  partially  protected 
the  basement.  The  hall  took  fire  from  the  roof, 
after  originating,  it  is  thought,  In  tbe  painters’  shop 
of  tbe  carriage  factory,  and  extending  its  ravages 
over  the  latter  building.  Both  the  hull  and  the  fac- 
tory, it  is  said,  were  insured.  Tlie  cause  of  thefire  was 
probably  what  is  called  spontaneous  combustion, 
arising  from  such  substances  as  greasy  or  oily  rags, 
which,  as  we  have  occasionally  shown  (mid,  in- 
deed, no  longer  ago  than  in  our  impression  of  the 
very  day  before  the  fire,  in  the  warning  article 
tilled  “Fire!  Fire!”),  are  apt  to  take  fire  if 
allowed  to  lie  abouT,  as  also  lamp-black,  of  wliich 
we  have  also  repeat*  dly  spoken  us  a cause  of  fire. 

Royal  Academy  Finances.— The  receipts  at 
the  door  during  the  season  which  Las  just  closed 
are  said  to  be  11,600/.  In  an  article  on  the  Royal 
Academy  last  week,  the  Athenceum  — “The 
mainteuunce  of  the  schools  is,  of  course,  dependent 
upon  the  receipts  at  the  doors  of  the  exhibition. 
What  these  are  is  stated  in  the  report.  From  this 
we  condense  : — Total  sums  received  from  the  An- 
nual Exhibition,  from  1769  to  1859  (inclusive), 
less  the  expenses  attending  the  same,  267, 583^ 
15s.  5(1 , — sums  received  by  dividends  ou  stock, 
(ic.,  91,567/.  Ss.  9d.,  — sums  received  from  His 
Majesty’s  Privy  Purse,  from  1769  to  1780, 
5,116/.  2s., — ’i  urner  bequest,  20,000/., — sums  ex- 
pended by  tbe  Royal  Academy,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  institution,  iu  tbe  gratuitous 
instruction  of  the  students,  general  inanugemeiit, 
&c.,  218,469/.  5s., — paid  in  pensions  to  distressed 
and  superannuated  luembers  and  their  widows, 
from  1802  to  1859,  28,739/.  Os.  7d., — donati'  ns  to 
distressed  and  .superannuated  artists  and  their  fa- 
milies, from  1769  to  1859,  32,772/.  5s.  lOil.  We 
may  state,  that  we  never  met  wiih  a finer  example 
of  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  ‘charity  begins 
at  home,’  than  this  stutemeiit.  The  Royal  Aca- 
demy has  taken  care  of  its  own,  for  the  former 
period  is  shorter  by  thirty  years  than  the  latter; 
yet  the  sum  distributed  at  home  is  but  some 
3,000/.  less  than  that  given  to  the  incalculably 
more  numerous  bodv.  Yet  we  find  Sir  Jushini 
Reynolds  regretting  that  the  institution  could  not 
insure  tbe  building  it  gratuitously  occupied,  be- 
cause 80  doing  would  deprive  the  poor  and  needy 
of  their  mite.  A system  of  professional  and  not 
Academical  charity  was  one  of  tbe  most  frequently 
advanced  claims  to  public  support  made  by  the 
early  Royal  Academicians.  This  statement  does 
not  look  as  if  these  promises  bad  been  fulfilled. 
To  resume  : — Tbe  balance  in  favour  of  tbe  Aca- 
demy is  104',-iyy/.  lys.  8d.” 


says  the  local  dimes,  tbe  exports  of  bricks  having 
greatly  increased.  Mr.  Jolm  Mniss  ii,  sbipbrokcr, 
has  already  shipped  half  a million  for  Porthind, 
and  hold-s  an  order  for  the  shipment  of  another 
half-million,  as  speedily  as  po.ssible,  for  the  same 
destination.  They  are  of  course  for  use  in  the 

public  works  in  progress  there. The  Hunois 

Lighthouse,  at  Guernsey,  of  wliich  the  first  stone 
has  just  been  laid,  will  have  a height  in  masonry 
of  92  feet;  its  height  above  high  water  at  spring- 
tide being  80  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  first 
course  will  be  32  feet  7 inches ; its  least  diameter, 
17  feet;  the  diameter  of  the  gallery  course, 
20  feet  6 inches.  Ascent  to  the  summit  of  the 
tower  will  be  gained  by  means  of  ii  spiral  stair- 
case of  7 feet  diameter.  The  whole  structure  will 
be  of  dressed  gr  -nite,  from  the  Curnsew  quarries, 
near  Penryn,  in  Cornwall.  The  stone  is  supplied 
by  Messrs.  W.  A J.  Freeman  in  rough  blocks,  and 
dressed  at  St.  Peter-Port.  Ttie  designing  en- 
gineer is  Mr.  James  Walker,  C.E.;  the  super- 
intending engineer,  Mr.  W.  Dmigluss. 

The  Building  Trades  Movement.  — The 
master  joiners  and  builders  of  Blackburn  and  its 
vicinity  have  received  from  their  workpeople  a 
circular,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy  : — “ Wc, 
the  operative  carpenters  and  joiners  of  Blackburn 
and  its  vicinity,  assembled  at  a general  meeting, 
desire  to  inform  you  that,  according  to  a resolu- 
tion passed  at  the  above  meeting,  we  apply  to  you 
for  an  advance  of  one  shilling  per  week  ou  our 
present  wages,  or  a reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labour  of  two-and-a-half  hours  in  the  week,  to 
come  into  operation  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1861.” 

A misunderstanding  has  lately  arisen  between 

Mr.  Darby,  tbe  contractor  for  the  new  Union 
Workhouse,  at  Swansea,  and  the  masons  in  his 
employ,  the  difl’erenees  have  been  amicably  ad- 
justed. The  men  contended  for  the  same  hours 
us  worked  by  the  London  operatives,  whilst  the 
contractor  required  the  men  to  work  the  hours  of 
the  town,  which,  according  to  the  Cambrian,  are 
about  one  hour  per  diem  more  than  in  London. 
The  men,  refusing  to  comply,  were  suddenly  dis- 
charged iu  the  middle  of  tbe  week  ; and  on  Wed- 
nesday they  applied  en  masse  for  a smnnjons 
against  Mr.  Darl>y,  for  having  suddeiili  discharged 
them.  Tlie  men,  however,  were  strongly  advised 
to  go  to  work  at  the  usual  hours  of  the  town ; and, 
when  they  accepted  a job  for  the  future,  always  to 
stipulate  at  the  commencement  what  the  hours  of 
labour  should  be.  They  ultimately  gave  in  upon 
this  point ; and  some  other  matters,  with  reference 
to  the  contractor  providing  sheds  in  which  the 
men  should  work  during  the  ivet  weather,  having 
also  been  satisfactorily  arranged,  the  whole  of  the 
men  consented  to  resume  work  ou  the  following 
morning. 
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BLACKBtTRN  KxCllAXGE  COMPETITION.  — The 
first  prcnuum  of  50?.,  ofterecl  for  design  for  a con- 
templated exchange  at  Blackburn,  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Brakspeur,  of  Manchester  ; 
the  second  of  30/.  to  Messrs.  Taylor  & Foggett ; 
and  the  third  of  20/.  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bintley,  of 
Kendal. 

A Free  Public  Libkaby  foe  Blackburn.— It 
has  been  resolved,  at  a nuiuerona  public  meeting, 
to  take  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a 
free  public  lending  library  and  museum,  at  Black- 
burn, based  on  the  free  reference  library  and 
museum  already  in  existence,  as  a nucleus.  A 
general  aud  a working  man’s  committee  were  ap- 
pointed to  collect  subscriptions,  and  carry  out  the 
project. 

Monumental. — A bronze  statue  of  the  late 
Sir  .Tohn  Franklin  is  about  to  be  erected  at 
Spilsby,  In  Lincolnshire.  Tiie  statue  will  be 
placed  on  a granite  pedestal.  The  Arctie  hero  was 
born  at  Spilsby,  and  hence  the  townspeople  are 
anxious  to  pay  a tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory. 
Did  not  the  authorities  of  the  town  some  time  ago 

refuse  a site  ? The  Chester  monument  to 

Matthew  Henry,  the  commentator,  has  been  un- 
covered with  considerable  ceremony.  The  monu- 
ment, which  stands  near  the  south-west  corner  of 
St.  Bridget's  churchyard,  consists  of  a polished 
granite  obelisk,  15  feet  high,  resting  on  a base- 
ment, which  gives  a total  elevation  of  51  feet 
2 inches. 

Homan  Catholic  Buildings,  Diocese  of 
Bieminoiiam. — A new  House  of  Mercy  has  just 
been  erected  at  Wolverhampton.  It  is  calculated 
to  contain  fifty  inmates.  It  is  provided  with  wash- 
house, drying-room,  and  the  accompanying  conve- 
niences for  carrying  on  the  business  of  a laundry. 
It  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  a cornice  formed  in 
corbelled  blue  brick.  Mr.  Pugin  is  the  architect. 
Mr.  Hevingham,  of  Wolverhampton,  is  the  builder. 
The  contract  amounts  to  about  1,900/.  At  the 
same  place  the  Bev.  Mr.  Kelly  is  engaged  in  the 
building  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  to  the  left  of  the 
church.  The  work  is  now  about  10  feet  from  the 
ground  : it  is  built  of  patent  red  brick,  with  Batli 
stone  dressings.  This  work  is  by  the  same  archi- 
tect. At  Ravenshurst  a portion  of  a now  convent 
has  just  been  finished.  It  is  built  of  red  pressed 
bricks,  coloured  bands,  and  stone  dressings  to  the 
principal  windows.  The  roof  projects  over  the 
caves  at  least  2 feet. 

Wages. — The  workers  in  new  arts,  as  they 
arise,  naturally  obtain  higher  wages  than  the 
workers  in  old  arts.  Gas-fitters,  raule-spinners, 
and  engine-drivers,  are  everywhere  better  paid 
than  agricultural  lahoui’ers,  hand-loom  weavers, 
and  vine-dressers.  At  present,  higher  wages  con- 
tinually attract  men  from  the  rural  districts 
into  the  towns,  and  by  that  means  those  who 
remain  behind  are  better  paid.  The  gradual  in- 
troduction, then,  of  new  arts,  which  was  noto- 
riously the  chief  means  of  converting  the  serfs 
of  Europe  into  free  and  well-paid  artisans,  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  keep  up  and  to  raise  the 
wages  of  labour. — The  London  Heview. 

The  new  Workhouse  foe  Bea'erlet  Union. 
At  a recent  meeting  of  the  guardians,  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, the  architect,  e.xplaincd  that  he  had  based  his 
former  calculations  on  the  cost  of  other  work- 
houses  at  so  much  per  square.  The  original  plan 
was  calculated  at  200  squares,  at  13/.  per  square, 
making  2,600/.  The  alterations  had  increased  the 
squares  to  240,  making  the  estimated  cost  3,120/. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  he  had  been  mistaken, 
as  the  lowest  tender  for  the  work  had  been  based 
upon  a much  higher  datum,  which  would  make 
the  cost  4,380/.  Mr.  Atkinson  then  gave  a detail 
of  reductions  which  might  he  made  to  the  extent 
of  8-15/.,  which,  taken  from  the  lowest  tender, 
would  leave  3,509/.  as  the  cost  of  the  building. 
A long  discussion  followed  respecting  the  omission 
from  the  minute-book  of  a resolution  passed  at  the 
original  meeting,  to  the  effect  that  no  tender 
should  be  accepted  unless  the  amount  was  near 
3,500/.  Mr.  Wreghitt  moved  that  the  tender  for 
4,354/.  be  accepted.  Mr.  Boyes  said  the  motion 
was  out  of  order,  as  they  had  met  to  reduce  the 
sum,  not  to  accept  any  tender.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  the  other  architects,  as  well  as  to  the  contractors, 
to  accept  any  tender  under  present  circumstances. 
They  ought  to  decide  on  the  position  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  reductions  proposed  to  be  made,  and 
then  advertise  for  fresh  plans  and  tenders.  A 
show  of  hands  was  taken,  when  there  appeared 
for  accepting  the  lowest  tender,  12 ; against,  G. 
Mr.  Hind  gave  notice  for  rescinding  the  resolu- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  exceeded  by  more  than  850/. 
the  sum  agreed  to  be  expended  by  the  guardians. 
The  tender  was  then  opened  and  found  to  he  from 
Mr.  William  Richardson.  A discussion  took  place 
respecting  the  alteration  of  the  site. 


A Decorated  AncniTBCT. — The  Emperor  of 
the  French,  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to 
Lyons,  promoted  M.  Dardel,  the  head  architeeb, 
to  the  rank  of  an  officer  in  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

The  Operative  Carpenters.  — About  three 
months  ago  the  operative  carpenters  and  joiners 
of  Manchester  lield  several  meetings  of  the  trade, 
and  resolved  to  petition  their  employers  for  a 
“ tea  half-hour,”  stating  as  their  chief  reason  tlie 
fact  that  the  bricklayers  and  masons  liad  long 
enjoyed  that  privilege,  and  that  the  joiners  felt 
themselves  degraded  by  having  to  work  during 
the  time  other  workmen  employed  at  the  same 
job  were  taking  tea.  A verystrong  feeling  existed 
among  the  employers  that  a tea  lialf-honr  was  un- 
necessary for  workmen  engaged  In  a healthful  and 
not  over-laborious  occupation  ; but,  recognizing 
the  force  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  men,  they 
offered  to  give  the  half-hour  for  tea  during  the 
summer  montlis  if  the  men  who  might  be  working 
where  lighting-up  was  practicable  would  work 
up  the  time  lost  in  taking  tea  during  the  winter 
months  j and  to  this  proposition  the  workmen 
have  agreed,  and  the  working  hours  of  the  trade, 
on  and  after  the  1st  October  next,  will  be  55^ 
hours  per  week  in  summer  and  55  hours  per  week 
in  winter.  The  workmen  have  obtained  some 
other  slight  concessions  as  regards  “ walking 
time,”  “ paying  time,”  &c. ; and  altogether  a 
very  satisfactory  arrangement  has  been  made. 
The  rules  wore  signed  by  five  of  the  workmen  and 
four  of  the  employers  last  Monday  evening  on  be- 
half of  their  respective  bodies,  and  the  masters  are 
about  to  issue  a new  list  of  prices  for  charges  to 
the  public  consequent  upon  the  alterations  in  the 
working  time,  as  tlie  shortening  of  the  liours  has 
been  agreed  to  without  any  reduction  in  the  wages 
of  the  operatives,  and  all  Lime  is  henceforth  to  he 
paid  for  and  charged  by  the  hour. — Manchester 
Guardian. 

Memorial  Drinking-fountain  for  Dar- 
lington.— The  committee  of  the  local  Temperance 
Society  have  resolved  on  tlie  erection  of  a drinking- 
fountain,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  Fothergill,  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the 
temperance  cause  iu  Darlington,  and  for  many 
years  president  of  the  society.  Premiums  were 
offered,  and  twelve  designs  were  sent  iu  for  com- 
petition, and  placed  on  view  in  the  Mechanics’ 
Hall.  Several  of  the  designs  comprise  troughs  for 
cattle.  The  local  Board  of  Health  have  consented 
that  the  present  fountain  in  Bondgatc  shall  be 
removed,  and  the  proposed  fountain  erected  in  its 
place. 


TENDERS 

For  warcliousc,  Little  Trinlty-lanc,  City.  Mr.  tVilliam 
Nunn,  architect ; — 

Day  (accepted) .ifS.jOO 


For  Tiidhoe  Iron-works  Wesleyan  School,  ike.,  Dur- 
ham. Mr.  W.  Hotterill,  Hull,  architect.  Tenders 
accepted: — 

Ej^carutor.  Bricktiiiixr,  Musm,  Phistorer,  und  Sinter. 
John  Watson,  Bishop  Auckland. . .•£’4(13  0 0 

Carpenter,  Joiner,  Fltim/ier,  Glazier,  and  Painter. 

B.  Sanderson,  Durham sgs  0 0 


For  the  Pimlico  Rooms  and  Literary  Institution  {car- 
cass only).  Mr.  J.  Wornhoin  Pcnfold,  architect;— 

Larkc i£3,l27  0 o 

Rawlins 3,2U1)  0 0 

Todd  .1,133  0 a 

McClymoiit  3.117  0 0 

Watson  3,000  0 0 

Ramsay 2,9S0  0 0 

Winder  2,1)42  0 0 

For  new  hank  in  the  High-street,  Winchester,  for  the 
Hampshire  Banking  Company.  Mr.  Critchlow,  architect, 
Soutlinmpton.  Quantities  furnished  by  Mr.  IIcnveR  1 — 

Brmton j6'2,4!)4  0 0 

Fielder  2,448  0 0 

. Stevens  (accepted) 2,293  0 0 

For  scliools  and  residence  at  Little  Ilatham,  Herts. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett,  F.S.A.,  architeet: — 

W.  Lawrauce  jfSSS  5 0 

T.  Gunn 7.16  0 0 

.1.  Kirkby  filS  17  0 

W.  Gibbons 6l2  0 0 

For  a new  tower  and  restoration  at  Great  Eistou 
Church,  Essex.  Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett,  architect: — 

Dickinson £rl,268  0 0 

Beevers 1,192  0 0 

Brown 1,130  0 0 


For  mission-house  and  schools,  Shoreditch.  Quantities 
not  supplied ; — 

Watson je'J,093  0 0 

Tolley 1,037  0 0 

.Smith 1,0:;:!  0 0 

Nagle 9!i8  0 0 

J,  Wood  & Son 0 0 


For  lecturc-h.ill  and  two  villas,  St.  Thoinas’s-road, 
Hackney,  for  Mr.  A.  Dashwood.  Mr.  Prim,  architect. 
Quantities  not  supplied  ; — 

J.  Wood  & Son ^'2;69l  0 0 

Bngge 2,:iii  0 0 

Tolley 2,077  0 0 

Raynor  1,1'75  0 0 

Yeast  1,7S6  0 0 


For  erecting  and  finishing  a new  rectory  at  St.  Leo- 
nard’s, near  Triiig,  Herts.  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfiold,  M.A  , 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  hy  Mr.  J.  A.  Bunker ; — 


Fish ^£2,100  0 0 

Holland  & llannen 2,032  0 0 

Fassnidge 1,843  14  6 

Davis  J,(i35  0 0 

Child,  Son,  & Martin i.fis.s  0 0 

Harris J.6n3  10  2 

Honour 1,568  0 0 


For  a dwelling-house,  Londou-road,  Clapton,  for  Mr. 
Pritchett.  Mr.  F.  G.  Widdows,  architect: — 


Flint  ^797  0 0 

Banks 735  0 0 

Green  & Son 697  n 0 

Fox figs  0 0 

Smith 689  0 0 

Raby  5<)3  0 0 

Whccii  593  0 0 


For  new  dwelling-house,  Claremoiit-terrace,  Hull,  for 
Mr.  W.  T.  Dibb.  Mr.  W.  Bottcrill,  architect : — 
E,rrai'alor,  Bricklayer,  and  Flastercr. 

Jos.  Morrell  (accepted) 0 0 

Stoiie-7niis07i. 

II.  Heron 210  0 0 

J.  Eelcs 21.')  0 0 

Simpson  & Malone  (accepted)  ..  J90  0 0 

Carpenter  ajicl  Joiner. 

James  Jackson  392  0 0 

Thomas  Clarkson  (accepted)  ....  347  0 0 

Plumher,  Glazier,  and  Painter. 

B.  Smith  158  0 0 

B.  F.  Anderson  (accepted)  150  0 0 

Slater. 

Dawber  & Son 34  19  0 

Wilde  & Son  (accepted) 29  11  0 


For  new  shop.  No.  2,  Market-place,  Hull,  for  G.  G. 
Macturk,  Esq.  Mr.  W.  Botterill,  architect.  Accepted 
tenders : — 

Excanatur,  Bricklnyer,  and  Plasterer. 


Siminson  ^220  0 0 

Stone-mason. 

Simpson  & Malone 141  10  0 

Carpenter  and  Jointer. 

Stephenson  & Clark 250  10  0 

Plumfter,  Glazier,  and  Painter. 

John  Gouldesbrough 79  1 6 0 

Slater. 

Wilde  & Son 10  11  0 


For  the  new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Bevcrley-road,  Hull, 
Mr.  W.  Botterill,  Hull,  architect.  Accepted  tenders : — 
Excavator,  Bricklayer,  and  Plasterer. 

R.  Bailey,  Hull ^£'2,000  0 0 

StoJte-mn.siin. 

Simpson  & Malone,  Hull 1,453  15  0 

Carpejttvr  and  Joiner. 

James  Jackson,  Hull 1,343  13  0 

Plumber  and  Glazier. 

P.  T.  Harrison,  Hull 250  0 0 

Iro7i-Founders. 

Pearson,  Dannatt,  Kruger,  &Co., 

Hull 277  5 4 

Slater. 

Dawber  & Son,  Hull 130  0 0 

Painter, 

W.  Wardale,  Hull  93  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  villas  and  hall  at  Hackney,  for 


Mr.  A.  Dashwood : — 

Wood s£2,69i  0 0 

Baggs 2,1 1.5  n 0 

Jolley 2,077  0 0 

Wm.  F.  Rayner 1,875  n 0 

East 1,786  0 0 


For  earthworks  and  road-making  required  in  laying  out 
the  Croydon  Cemetery.  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  architect: — 

McLennan  & Bird ^'976  0 0 

Walker  7!i8  0 n 

Morris  750  0 0 

Jackson 698  3 l.J 

Simpson 691  5 8^ 

Harriand  & Bloomfield 663  0 0 

Clarke 614  2 2^ 

Neave 514  10  0 

Lyman  533  0 0 

Drummond  631  19  ll 

Leeks  & Sons  486  17  6 

Sharon  475  0 0 

Newbery  472  0 0 

Hayward  [accepted) 452  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Ragged-schools  and  Mission-station 
in  New  Nichol-strect.  Quantities  not  supplied  :— 

Watson  i£'l,')93  0 0 

Tolley 1,037  0 0 

Smith 1,033  0 0 

Nagle 998  0 0 

Wood 984  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  in  the  Kendrick-road, 
Reading,  for  Mr.  W.  Ridley.  Messrs.  Cowper  & Gould- 
ing,  architects  : — 

Bricklayer. 


Orton  & Child .£569  0 0 

Carpenter. 

Orton  & Child ^£389  0 0 

Wells 398  0 0 

Sheppard  349  0 0 

Fainter. 

Harris  ^130  0 0 

Bristow IIS  0 0 

Moffat  99  0 0 

George 97  0 0 

Smith. 

Williams  & Bivcii .£'20  6 0 

Hart 18  0 0 


Mr.  Junes’  tender  of  130L  was  accepted  for  the  bound- 
ary walls. 
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History  and  Conslriidion  of  the  Pianoforte. 

NOWLEDGE  of 
■ music,  hoTveycr 
slight,  has  of  late 
years  become  as 
essential  an  item 
of  a liberal  educa- 
tion as  any  other 
of  the  numerous 
studies  and  accom- 
plishments that 
have  gradually 
been  added  to  the 
time-honoured  in- 
dispensables, — 
reading,  writing, 
AT  A ■'  arithmetic. 

L ^ Improvements  in 

mechanical  science,  by 
economising  labourand 
reducing  cost,  have  put 
the  possession  of  the 
means  of  following  this 
most  captivating  pur- 
suit within  reach  of 
the  many,  where  it 
was  formerly  limited 
to  the  few  ; and,  as  in 

kimv  ^ - the  sixteenth  and  se- 

venteenth  centuries  no 
* family  of  consideration 

^ thought  its  establish- 

ment complete  without  a “ set  of  viols,”  so 
now,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  few  fami- 
lies, however  limited  their  means,  consider 
their  comforts  even  provided  for  without  the 
possession  of  a pianoforte  of  some  class  or 
other,  from  the  Grand  to  the  Piccolo.  But  of 
those  who  possess  one  how  few  know,  or  care  to 
know,  the  history  of  the  origin  and  gradual 
development,  or  nature  of  the  mechanism  of  an 
instrument  whose  vast  compass,  adaptation  for 
brilliant  and  varied  display,  and  general  utility 
constitute  it  emphatically  and  literally  the 
“ household  orchestra.”  The  want  of  a conve- 
nient and  easy  road  to  such  knowledge  is  now, 
however,  supplied.  In  1855  we  called  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  Dr.  Eimbault  and  Mr. 
Hopkins,  entitled  “ The  Organ,  its  History  and 
Construction,”  wherein  the  antiquarian  learn- 
ing of  the  one  and  the  constructive  knowledge 
of  the  other  had  found  a congenial  task  in  a 
valuable  historical  and  critical  accoimt  of  that 
noble  instrument.  We  now  have  to  speak  of 
a newwork,  by  Dr.  Rimbault,  upon  “The  Piano- 
forte, its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Construction,”'*’ 
wherein  this  most  useful,  universal,  powerful, 
and,  in  many  respects,  most  perfect  of  instru- 
ments, receives  that  amount  of  critical  and 
historical  investigation  which  the  importance 
of  the  subject  so  well  deserves. 

There  are  few  sciences  more  illustrious  in 
pedigree,  more  remote  in  origin  than  music. 
Pythagoreans,  Platonists,  and  Peripatetics— in 
fact  almost  all  the  Greek  philosophers — either 
wrote  treatises  upon  it,  or  alluded  to  the  sub- 
ject more  or  less  in  their  writings,  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  unfortunately  lost ; 
unfortunately,  we  say,  on  accoimt  of  their 
antiquarian  interest,  but  not  for  any  benefit 
they  might  have  conferred  upon  the  science. 
In  tracing  its  first  beginnings  we  find  ourselves 
bewildered  in  their  speculations,  and,  accepting 
their  assurances  for  our  safe  guidance  in  our 
search,  we  are  persuaded  to  abandon  the 


‘ The  Pianoforte,  its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Construc- 
uon ; with  some  Account  of  Instruments  of  the  same 
Ciass  which  preceded  it,  viz.  the  Ciarichord,  the  Virginal, 
the  Spinet,  the  Harpsichord,  &c.  To  which  is  added  a 
Selection  of  interesting  Specimens  of  Music,  composed 
for  Keyed  Stringed  Instruments.byBlytheman,  Byrd,  Hull, 
Frescobaldi,  Dumont,  Chambonnifires,  Lully,  Purcell, 
Muffat,  Couperin,  Kuhnau,  Scarlatti,  Seb.  Bach.  MatChe- 
son,  Handel,  C.  P.  Emanuel  Bach,  &c."  By  Edward  F. 
Rimbault,  LL.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
m Stockholm,  &c.  &c.  London:  Robert  Cocks  & Co., 
New  Burlingtoa-street,  Regeiit-street,  W.  I860. 


realms  of  reality  for  the  fields  of  fiction,  and 
undertake  a journey  into  the  clouds  with 
Aristoxenns  and  Aristotle,  Plato  and  Pytha- 
goras, Apuleius  and  Athenreus,  Pausanias  and 
Plutarch,  and  other  celebrities,  as  our  travelling 
companions.  Plaving  made  the  round  of  the 
heathen  mythology,  listened  to  the  rival  claims 
of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Indian  deities,  to  the 
“ invention,”  and  ascertained  to  our  own 
satisfaction  that  Osiris  and  Isis,  Hermes, 
Brahma  and  Vishnu,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Minerva, 
and  Pan  had  an  equal  share  in  it,  we  feel  a 
particular  desire  to  descend  from  our  uncom- 
fortable elevation,  and  throwing  out  our  grap- 
pling-irons to  the  tonics  of  Burney  and  Haw- 
kins for  aid  in  our  perilous  descent,  with 
thankful  hearts  find  oui’selves  once  again  on 
krrafij-via. 

The  beautiful  myths  that  entwine  their 
graceful  flowers  of  fiction  round  each  page  of 
the  legendary  history  of  ancient  Greece,  iii- 
vestmg  each  hero  with  the  attributes  of  a 
demigod,  covering  each  ruin  with  an  undying 
verdure,  and  endowing  each  event  with  a 
charm  unspeakable,  constitute  a halo  of  glori- 
ous uncertainty,  to  probe  which  too  closely  is 
a task  the  scholar  shrinks  from  undertaking, 
lest,  by  exposing  the  frail  foundation  upon 
which  the  beautiful  fabric  of  the  Cla-ssic  is 
erected,  his  reliance  on  the  faith  of  ages  might 
be  shaken,  and,  its  gorgeous  imagery  removed, 
the  poem  of  his  admiration  be  reduced  to  the 
un.adorned  simplicity  of  sober  pro.se.  With 
quiet  enjoyment,  therefore,  albeit  with  certain 
mental  reservations,  does  he  listen  to  the 
speculations  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras,  Yarro 
and  Lucretius,  upon  the  philosophy  of  sounds, 
and  ■with  them  detects  the  first  beginnings  of 
the  science  of  music  in  the  noise  occasioned 
by  the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  or  the  rustr 
ling  of  the  wind  amongst  the  trees  and  bul- 
rushes, or  the  mighty  rushing  of  the  torrent, 
or  the  silvery  murmur  of  the  stream,  or 
the  sweet  melody  of  the  birds,  or  other 
sounds  occasioned  by  the  agency  of  natural 
causes,  and  is  satisfied.  The  antiquary,  on 
the  other  hand,  finds  liis  keenest  enjoy- 
ment in  the  task  of  penetrating  mystery  and 
removing  error  ; and  rejecting  the  myths 
and  fallacies  that  form  the  scholar’s  hap- 
piness, and  abandoning  theory  in  his  search 
for  triith,  he  concentrates  his  energies  in  un- 
ravelling ail  that  relates  to  mechanical  con- 
trivance, relying  more  njmu  one  actual  speci- 
men, however  mutilated,  than  upon  fifty 
descriptions,  flowery,  but  fallacious.  Tims 
does  the  fact  of  many  figures  of  ancient  Greek 
lyres  bearing  the  form  of  a tortoise  bring  more 
conviction  with  it  than  the  accoimt  of  Apollo- 
dorus,  who  attributes  the  invention  of  the  art 
(he  meant  the  form  of  the  instrument)  to  the 
encounter  of  Hermes  with  the  shell  of  that 
animal : thus  does  the  actual  form  of  the 
Eg}’ptian  harp,  as  shown  by  their  paintings, 
betray  more  indubitably  its  type  in  tlie  form 
of  the  bow,  than  the  classic  story  of  the  adop- 
tion of  that  form  by  Apollo,  upon  hearing  the 
twang  of  the  bow-string  of  Diana ; and  the 
more  so  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  monuments 
do  not  bear  that  form,  whilst  the  Egyptian  in- 
variably do. 

Music  is  an  art  that,  disconnected  from 
spoken  language  that  it  may  serve  to  illustrate, 
receiving  no  aid  from  anything  tangible  or  de- 
fined, appeals  more  to  the  imagination  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  to  adopt,  embody,  and 
mould  into  material  form  the  picture  intended 
to  be  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  melo- 
dious and  harmonious  soimds  alone,  than  any 
other  of  the  circle  of  the  imaginative  arts.  A 
statue,  or  a painting,  or  a building  appeals  to 
the  heart  through  one  sense— the  sight,  and 
presents  the  same  appearance  to  all  who  behold 
it,  and  it  is  but  in  our  different  powers  of  appre- 
ciation, or  our  different  degrees  of  cultivation,  or 
of  taste,  that  the  impression  conveyed  by  it  will 
va:^in  character  or  intensity.  A musical  compo- 
sition appeals  also  to  one  sense, — the  hearing  ; . 
but  its  form  is  immaterial,  and  cannot  be  de- 
fined, its  visit  is  instantaneous,  and  cannot  be 
prolonged,  its  beauties  are  a mystery,  and 
cannot  be  explained.  There  is  nothing  positive 
in  its  construction,  yet  we  seem  to  grasp  it ; it 
speaks  a language  we  have  never  learnt,  yet 
we  comprehend  it ; it  bids  us  follow  it,  we 


know  not  w’hy  or  whither,  yet  we  obey  it.  Ou 
imagination  completes  the  form  it  shadows 
forth,  and  fills  in  the  landscape  presented  to  us 
but  in  outline  ; and  with  every  phase  of  differ- 
ence in  our  mental  conformation,  so  do  we  con- 
tribute more  or  less  reciprocity  of  intcUigenco 
to  its  action,  and  reap  more  or  less  effect  from 
its  caiise._  Fortunate  are  we,  in  the  nineteenth 
ccntuiy,  in  the  possession  of  a musical  wealth 
that  cannot  be  exhausted,  a musical  knowledge 
tliat  cannot  be  disputed  : when  the  compositions 
of  the  ancients  have  become  matters  but  of  his- 
tory, and  their  speculations  have  succumbed 
before  the  light  of  true  knowledge  and  real 
science.  For  whether  wo  look  at  the  subject 
of  music  as  scholars,  or  antiquaries,  or  musi- 
cians, no  amount  of  argument  can  hide  the 
fact  from  us  that  it  is  to  the  three  last  cen- 
turies that  we  owe  tlie  development  of  the 
power  of  sound  as  a medium  for  the  soul’s  ex- 
pression, as  mighty  in  its  operations  as  the 
painter,  or  sculptor,  or  architect’s  art,  or  poet’s 
pen.  When, with  tlie  ancients,  poetry,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  had  attained  a high 
perfection,  mu.sic  was  but  in  its  infancy  ; and 
the  reason  was  simply  that  the  latter  is  an 
art  dependent  upon  a particular  branch  of 
manufacture,  requiring  a technical  knowledge 
and  mechanical  skiU  with  which  the  ancients 
were  totally  unacquainted.  Wliat  representa- 
tions of  Greek  musical  instruments  have  come 
down  to  us  betray  a means  so  totally  inade- 
quate to  its  end,  that  we  can  but  wonder  how 
the  art  became  of  such  national  importance, 
that  to  attempt  to  improve  the  citharawas  con- 
sidered a capital  offence. 

_ Greek  instrumental  music  was  but  of  two 
kinds,  av\7}iTig  and  KiOaniHig,  and  the  im- 
perfections of  the  acXoc,  a pipe  pierced  with 
holes,  must  have  been  as  gi’eat  as  those  of  the 
KtOapu,  or  (in  Latin,  testudo),  an  im- 

provement upon  the  original  Xepa,  or  lyre  (in 
Latin,  the  varieties  in  the  forms  of  which 
latter  defy  classification.  These  primitive  in- 
struments seem  to  have  been  the  only  medium 
to  wliich  music  looked  for  its  expression  ; and 
thus  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  harmony  was 
unknown,  rhythm  not  observed,  and  the  two 
grand  distinctions  of  major  and  minor  not 
discovered.  Their  abstruse  calculations,  as 
.set  forth  by  Aristoxenns,  Euclid,  and  others, 
produced  most  imsatisfactory  results.  Some 
specimens  of  'Greek  music  by  Kircher  and 
others,  are  given  by  Burney,  with  an  imaginary 
rhythm  and  in  modern  notation  ; but  nothing 
satisfactory  can  be  gained  from  them  : and,  as 
old  Roger  North  observes  in  his  “Memoires  of 
Musick,”  “ for  want  of  reall  or  practicable 
specimens,  it  is  not  luiderstood  what  theii- 
musick  was,  nor  yet,  by  means  of  all  the  pre- 
tended discoverys,  can  any  piece  be  accord- 
ingly framed  that  mankind  will  endure  to 
hear,  although  Kircher  hath  vainely  attempted 
it.” 

The  Romans,  though  they  did  not  advance 
the  science,  yet  invented  a new  notation,  and 
improved  the  construction  of  their  instruments. 
The  flute  was  held  by  them  in  most  esteem, 
and  its  players  most  honoured,  but  the 


is  equally  sacred  to  classic  Rome  ns  to  classic 
Greece. 

Abstract  calculations  were  with  the  ancient 
Greeks  the  point  to  which  their  musical  studies 
were  directed;  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
phantom  they  lost  sight  of  the  true  principles 
upon  which  as  a science  it  is  founded,  as  an 
art  it  is  developed.  “Thus,”  says  Maefurreu, 
“ the  Greeks  had  their  three  genera  and  their 
six  modes ; thus  these  latter  were  adopted  in  the 
Christian  Church  ; thus  a knowledge  of  the 
ancient  rules,  as  transmitted  by  Boethius — 
not  a practical  capability  in  composition  or 
performance, — became  the  acknowledged  test 
of  musicianship ; thus  when,  some  six  centu- 
ries since,  the  combination  of  sounds  inducing 
harmony  was  first  practised,  the  purely  arti- 
ficial rules  of  counterpoint  were  invented : and 
these  retained  their  despotic  authority  to  stifle 
the  imagination,  to  limit  the  means  of  expres- 
sion, and  so  to  contract  music  within  the  arbi- 
tral bounds  of  scholastic  contrivance,  from 
which,  about  two  Inmdred  and  fifty  years  ao-o 
scarcely  an  effort  was  made  to  emancipate*it 
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Greatly  as  we  must  admire  the  ingenious 
labours  of  that  galaxy  of  musicians,  the 
brighte.st  star  among  them  still  shines  the 
honoured  Palestrina,  it  is  for  their  ingenuity — 
for  the  studied  research  they  evinced, — and 
not  for  their  power  over  our  feelings,  nor  for 
any  token  of  inspiration  they  present,  that  we 
admire  them.” 

The  descent  from  the  primitive  lyre  of  all 
those  instruments  which  preceded  the  inven- 
tion of  the  key-board,  including  the  ancient 
liarp  and  Mediaeval  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and 
citole,  is  a subject  of  much  antiquarian  in- 
terest, as  showing  the  progressive  steps  that 
led  to  results  so  inestimable  ; but  of  far  greater 
interest  is  the  history  of  those  instruments  which 
succeeded  that  invention,  and  which,  embracing 
the  successive  varieties  of  the  clavicytheriura, 
the  clavicliord,  the  clarichord,  the  virginal, 
the  spinet,  and  the  harpsichord,  finally  resulted 
in  the  pianoforte.  “ Arid  here  I may  remark,” 
says  Dr.  Eimbault,  in  his  preface,  “ that  a much 
greater  antiquity  is  assigned  to  instruments  of 
this  class  than  has  hitherto  been  ceded  to 
them  ; although  I do  not  go  the  length  of  the 
learned  Abate  Pietro  Gianelli,  who,  in  the 
article  ‘ Cembalo,’  in  his  ‘ Dizionario  della 
Musica,’  says  ‘ that  King  David  knew  some- 
thing of  tliis  instrument,  is  apparent  from  the 
130th  Psalm,  where  occurs  the  expression, 
Laudato  cum  in  cymbalis  j^djilationis,  which  is, 
of  course,  to  suppose  that  King  David  wrote 
and  spoke  the  Latin  language  ; for  ‘ cymbaluin’ 
is  but  the  Vulgate  translation  of  a Hebrew 
term ! ” 

, The  clavier,  or  key-board,  having  been  ap- 
plied to  the  organ  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  adaptation  of  so  great  an  improve- 
ment to  stringed  instruments  would  probably 
soon  follow.  The  clavicytherium,  or  hyed 
cithiura,  was  the  first  simple  result : a small 
oblong  box  containing  the  strings,  of  catgut, 
which  were  sounded  or  snapped  by  quill  plcdra 
attached  to  the  keys. 

The  clavichord,  or  monochord,  or  clarichord, 
was  tlie  next  phase  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
engraving  from  Luscinius — the  earliest  extant 
— convoys  the  type  of  the  square  pianoforte. 
Its  strings  wore  of  bra.ss,  and  its  action  simply 
u piece  of  brass  wire,  placed  vertically  at  a 
point  where  it  could  bo  either  struck  or 
pressed  against  its  proper  string,  and  where  it 
might  be  reUiiued  at  pleasure  by  the  firm 
pressure  of  the  finger.  The  atfection  of  the 
elder  and  younger  Bach  for  this  instrument  is 
well  known,  and  Mozart  himself,  when  tra- 
velling, always  included  one  in  his  baggage. 
Dr.  Eimbault  hazards  a derivation  of  the  term 
clarichord,  and  its  probable  point  of  difierence 
from  the  clavichord.  The  clavicymbal  was 
another  variety  of  tlie  same  class,  and  was 
probably,  as  Hawkins  considers,  the  origin  of 
the  harpsichord.  It  was  sometimes  upright, 
sometimes  horizontal,  with  strings  of  steel 
wire,  struck  by  quiU-j'h’cfrn.. 

Dr.  Kimbault  has  diligently  collected  liis 
authoritie.s  upon  these  various  instruments  of 
u common  type,  and  learnedly  helps  us  to 
make  the  best  of  them  ; nevertheless,  the  per- 
plexities of  the  monocli&rd,  the  conbalo,  and 
other  obscure  points,  still  leave  a wide  field  for 
future  explorers.  “ The  last  maker  of  the 
clavichord  in  Germany,  of  any  note,  was 
Kramer,  of  Gottingen,  some  of  whose  instru- 
ments may  still  occasionally  be  met  with  in  the 
old  baronial  residences  withwhich  that  romantic 
country  abounds.”  Contemporary  with  the 
clavichord,  though  not  superseding  it,  qs  it 
continued  in  use  up  to  the  introduction  of  the 
pianoforte,  were  the  virginal  and  the  spinet. 
M.  Fetis,  in  a “Sketch  of  the  History  of  the 
Pianoforte,”  from  the  Harmonicon,  thus  de- 
scribes theii’  peculiarity : — “ When  the  defects 
inherent  in  the  construction  of  the  clavichord 
were  discovered,  a plan  was  deWsed  of  striking 
the  strings  with  small  pieces  of  quill  affixed  to 
mumte  springs,  adjusted  in  the  upper  part  of 
small  flat  pieces  of  wood  termed  jacks.  These 
jacks  were  directed  perpendicularly  upon  the 
key,  and  when  the  jack  had  made  its  escape, 
after  the  string  had  been  struck,  the  jack  fell 
in  such  a manner  as  to  be  able  to  reproduce 
anew  the  sound  at  will.” 

The  virginal  was  of  a rectangular  form,  like 
a small  pianoforte ; the  spinet  was  of  the 


form  of  a harp,  laid  horizontally,  and  both 
were  much  in  vogue  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  centuiy.  The  etymology  of  the 
virginal  seems  probal.dy  derivable  from  its  use 
by  young  ladies  ; but  a modern  writer,  with 
refined  taste,  has  referred  its  name  to  the  con- 
ventual custom  of  accompanying  hymns  upon 
it  to  the  Virgin,  The  etymology  of  the  spinet 
is  from  a thorn  or  quill,  the  tone  being 

produced  from  a crow’s  quill  inserted  in  the 
jack.  Its  chief  difierence  from  the  virginal 
was  in  form,  and  certain  alleged  differences  of 
construction  Dr.  Eimbault  has  not  been  able 
to  recognise,  at  least,  in  any  that  he  has 
examined. 

The  next  and  most  perfect  of  the  progeny  of 
the  key-board,  and  the  immediate  precursor 
of  the  pianoforte,  was  the  harpsichord.  Its 
form  was  precisely  fliat  of  the  grand  horizontal 
pianoforte,  and  its  origin  suggested  by  the 
harp,  from  which  instrument  it  derived  its 
name.  In  the  spinet  and  virginal  there  was 
but  one  string  for  each  tone  ; but  another  w'as 
added  to  the  harp.sichord,  the  mechanism  of 
the  jack  remaining  the  same.  At  length, 
Hans  Euckers,  of  Antwerp,  effected  an  im- 
portant reform  in  its  construction.  “ He  gave 
his  hai-psichords  a more  powerful  and  connected 
tone,  by  joining  to  the  two  strings  in  unison  a 
third  range  of  shorter  and  finer  strings,  tuned 
to  the  iqipcr  octave  of  the  others,  and  which 
could  be  entoned  at  pleasure,  either  together 
with  them  or  separately.  Ho  mounted  his 
harpsichords  partly  with  catgut  strings,  and 
partly  with  steel  wire.  In  imitation  of  the 
organ,  he  added  a second  key-board  to  his 
instruments,  the  object  of  which  was  to  allow 
tliree  strings  to  be  heard  at  once,  or  only  a 
single  one,  at  pleasure.  In  fine,  he  extended 
the  compass  of  his  harpsichord  to  four  complete 
octaves  (from  C to  0),  by  adding  four  grave 
sounds  to  tlie  forty-five  winch  existed  before.” 
It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, about  1590,  that  Euckers  first  began  to 
manufacture  his  harpsichords,  and  a prodigious 
number  of  these  instruments,  by  hbnself  and 
his  sons,  were  sent  into  France  and  Germany. 

Many  were  the  varieties  and  improvements 
afterwards  effected  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  Italy,  Farini  produced  an  instrument  to 
which  he  gave  the  old  name  of  clavicytherium, 
then  long  obsolete,  wherein  he  employed  cat- 
gut strings  instead  of  wire,  which  gave  them  a 
more  mellow  and  soft  quality.  His  example 
was  followed  by  several  German  makers. 
Eigoli,  of  Florence,  invented  the  vertical  harp- 
sichord, taking  the  idea  from  the  earlier  clavi- 
cymbal,— an  idea  since  imitated  in  all  piano- 
fortes of  the  virright  class  ; and  Eichard,  in 
France,  improved  the  tone  by  substituting 
sjuall  slii>s  of  cloth  in  the  place  of  the  quill  tor 
producing  the  sound.  Instruments,  too,  were 
constructed,  with  various  modifications,  to  imi- 
tate the  tones  of  the  harp,  lute,  mandolin, 
violin,  &c.,  wherefrom  tones  were  elicited  for 
which  no  analogy  could  be  found,  and  which 
were  honoured  with  such  new  and  fantastic 
names  as  yen  cilesie,  angcliquc,  &c. 

The  result  of  these  various  experiments  led 
to  the  invention  of  the  stops,  and  from  them  the 
pedals.  Shobert,  the  composer,  -was  the  in- 
venter of  a harpsichord  with  a double  bot- 
tom, in  which  was  placed,  above  the  first 
sounding-board,  a range  of  strings  of  two  oc- 
taves, of  considerable  size  and  length,  to 
strengthen  the  bass,  which  were  sounded  by 
mechanism,  acted  upon  by  a lange  of  pedals. 
Others  followed.  Hopkin-son,  of  Paris,  substi- 
tuted metal  tongues  for  crowquills  ; Silberman, 
of  Freyberg,  invented  the  clavecin  d’ amour,  and 
Stein,  of  Augsburg,  the  vis-a^is, — a harpsi- 
chord with  a key-board  at  each  end,  by  which 
means  two  could  play  at  the  same  instrument. 

“ But  perhaps,”  says  the  author,  “ the  most 
extraordinary  invention  of  the  time  was  that 
of  Louis  Bertrand  Castel,  a Jesuit  of  Mont- 
pellier. This  worthy  monk,  whose  ‘ Physical 
System’  ranks  among  the  best  philosophical 
works  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and 
whose  ‘Optics  of  Colotu^’  is  still  esteemed, 
studied  vision  and  the  nature  of  colours,  as 
blended  or  contrasted  with  each  other,  till,  his 
imagination  getting  the  better  of  his  under- 
standing, he  confounded  the  eye  with  the  ear, 
and  associated  the  harmony  of  tints  with  that 


of  sounds.  ■ Infatuated  with  thi.s  idea,  he  in- 
vented what  he  called  an  ocular  liarj^sichord, 
which  was  stnmg  with  coloured  tapes  instead 
of  wires  ; and,  being  iDlaccd  in  a dark  room, 
when  the  keys  were  touched,  the  transparent 
tapes  which  respectively  corresponded  with 
them  became  visible  ; and  the  various  succes- 
sions and  combinations  of  colours,  consequent 
to  this  operation,  produced  effects  on  the  sight 
which  his  fancy  assimilated  to  the  impression 
made  on  the  ear  by  melody  and  harmony.” 

The  inherent  defect  of  the  instrument — its 
affinity  in  tone  to  the  class  of  instruments 
struck  by  the  finger  or  plectrum — had  long 
occupied  the  attention  of  three  men  of  differ- 
ent countries,  and  a threefold  claim  was  almost 
simultaneously  made  to  the  invention  of  the 
Pianoforte. 

We  have  thus  far  very  briefly  followed 
Dr.  Eimbault,  in  the  leading  phases  of  that 
class  of  musical  instruments  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  so  marvellous  a triumph  ; but  must 
reser\'e  our  remarks  upon  the  history  and  con- 
struction of  the  perfected  instrument  itself  for 
another  occasion.  To  examine  all  the  works, 
or  passages  from  works,  that  might  throw  light 
upon  his  subject  has  been  the  author’s  aim; 
and  as  he  himself  observes,  “ the  task  has 
been  one  of  no  small  difficulty,  the  materials 
being  widely  scattered,  and  in  some  cases 
almost  inaccessible.  The  amount,  too,  of  mis- 
cellaneous reading  required,  was  almost  enough 
to  deter  the  most  ardent  explorer  after  hidden 
treasure,  from  pursuing  his  labour.”  A rich 
mine  of  entertaining  anecdote  is  presented  to 
the  reader,  and  the  sources  of  the  author’s 
information  are  freely  exposed  for  the  benefit 
of  those  whose  love  of  the  antiquarianism  of 
the  art  may  prompt  them  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  more  deeply  ; whilst  for  those  who 
desire  to  study  the  mechanism  of  the  piano- 
forte itself,  the  second  division  of  the  work  is 
specially  reserved. 

The  account  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  and 
Greek  stringed  instruments  is  short,  but  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  for  its  purpose  as  an  in- 
troduction to  what  follows,  and  some  interesting 
discussion  upon  the  haiq),  from  the  accounts  of 
Bruce,  Eosellini,  Wilkinson,  Layard,  &c.,  is  of 
value.  The  Biblical  instruments  of  the  Hebrews 
are  ^vrapped  in  still  greater  uncertainty,  the 
various  translators  of  the  Bible  all  diftering  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  terms  there  found,  and  the 
Jewish  rabbins  themselves  knowing  no  more 
of  the  matter  than  those  least  acquainted  with 
Jewish  matters.  Thirty-four  different  instru- 
ments are  there  enumerated,  supposing  that 
the  titles  of  several  psalms,  as  Michlam,  Sigaion, 
Sheminith,  &c.,  indicate  the  names  of  the 
instruments  used  in  performing  them.  But 
the  authority  for  this  is  very  doubtful.  The 
“ Harmonicorum  Libri  xii.,”  of  Mersennus, 
a Frenchman,  and  a great  Hebrew  scholar  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  tha  “ Musurgia 
Universalis”  of  Athanasius  Kircher,  a German 
Jesuit  of  the  same  period  (much  referred  to  in 
the  work),  to  describe  these  instruments  ; but 
their  interminable  details  only  perplex  still 
more  the  question,  and  it  is  to  the  wonderful 
discoveries  in  Egypt  that  we  must  now  look 
for  information. 

The'  MeditB\’al  instruments  that  preceded 
the  invention  of  the  key-board,  receive  much 
assistance  from  the  “ Musurgia,  sen  Praxis 
Musiac”  of  Ottomarus  Luscinius,  1536, — a 
valuable  work,  from  which  numerous  illustra- 
tions are  copied. 

Mr.  Hendrie’s  well-kno\vn  translation  of  a 
manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  the 
monk  Theophilus,  “ De  Diversis  Artibus,”  has 
afforded  Dr.  Eimbault  a valuable  chapter  on 
the  subject  of  “ cymbal- making  for  the  use  of 
the  church,”  which  he  has  transcribed  entire. 

The  nature  of  the  cymbal  has  never  been 
properly  imderstood.  It  is  generally  consi- 
dered as  simply  rythmic,  producing  sounds 
unappreciable  by  the  ear ; but  this  was  not 
the  case  with  those  of  the  Middle  Ages.  From 
the  treatise  of  the  monk  Theophilus,  we  now 
for  the  first  time  learn  that  they  were  capable 
of  being  tuned  to  the ’various  sounds  of  the 
scale. 

The  psaltery,  the  dulcimer,  and  the  citole, 
and  twenty  more  obsolete  instruments  ^of 
the  Middle  Ages,  all  bearing  some  affinity 
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either  in  name  or  character  to  those  of  anti- 
quity, and  alluded  to  in  the  romances  and 
ballads  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sLx.- 
teenth  centuries,  are  brought  to  our  notice  in 
the  introductory  portion  of  the  work  of  Dr. 
Bimbault,  and  many  valuable  illustrations  from 
books  and  rare  manuscripts  render  it  more 
intelligible  to  the  general  reader. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

The  National  Gallery  is  closed  to  admit  of  the 
proposed  alterations  being  made  in  the  building.  A 
x’eturn  to  the  House  of  Commons,  moved  for  by  Mr. 
Adderley,  has  been  published,  giving  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  and  Capt.  Fowke,  relating  to  his  plan  for 
alteration  of  the  National  Gallery.  This  plan,  we 
may  mention  (which  has  since  been  much  talked 
of),  was  briefly  described  in  our  pages  as  long  ago 
as  April,  1859.*  When  it  was  received  by  the 
Finst  Commissioner,  he  sent  it  to  the  council  of 
the  Academy  for  their  observations.  In  reply  the 
council  returned  a loug  list  of  comments,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  said, — 

“ It  will  be  at  once  evident,  from  even  a cursory 
examination  of  these  plans,  that  Captain  Fowke  has  not 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  No  offices  are  provided  for  the  se- 
cretary, the  clerk,  or  the  porters.  No  separate  accesses 
are  afforded  (as  at  present)  for  the  keeper  to  his  apart- 
ments, for  the  students  to  the  schools,  and  for  the  public 
to  the  exhibition  galleries,  but  all  will  have  to  enter  by 
one  great  hail,  common  to  the  National  Gallery  and  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  this  arrangement  would  be  quite 
inadmissible,  and  productive  of  the  utmost  disorder  and 
confusion,  rendered  all  the  greater  by  the  very  imperfect 
lighting  of  this  hall. 

These  important  defects  having  been  pointed  out  to 
Captain  Fowke  by  the  president  and  treasurer,  he  pro- 
posed a supplemental  plan,  which  is  affixed  to  his  first 
plan,  but  this  supplemcutal  plan  gives  such  inadequate 
space  to  the  Royal  Academy,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
properly  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  institution  with 
such  restricted  accommodatiou. 

The  Royal  Academy  is  extremely  desirous  to  concur 
with  the  First  Commissioner  of  her  Majesty’s  Works  in 
any  alteration  which  he  may  consider  most  conducive  to 
the  advantage  of  the  pubDc ; they  only  desire  to  have 
equal  accommodation  to  that  which  has  been  appro- 
priated to  them  for  so  many  years,  although  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  insufficient  for  the  great  objects  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  viz.,  1st.  The  gratuitous  instruction  of  students 
in  the  fine  artsi  2tid.  The  annual  public  exhibition  of 
works  of  art. 

A separate  enironce, and  a separate  hall  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  each  of  the  two  institutions;  for  the  Roy^ 
Academy  especially  i and  a hall  is  necessary  for  the  re- 
ception of  their  large  collection  of  casts  and  models. 
Unless,  also,  a separate  entrance  be  provided  for  the 
students,  any  moms  that  may  be  appropriated  for 
schools  could  not  be  used  during  the  period  of  the  exhi- 
bition, and  they  would  thus  be  rendered  altogether 
useless  during  that  time.’’ 

Capt.  Fowke  replied  at  some  length,  expressing 
his  surprise  at  starting  that — 

“ The  Royal  Academy  should  have  felt  themselves  at 
liberty  to  put  u veto  upon  any  alterations  being  made  in  a 
public  building,  in  which  they  are  only  tenants  on  suf- 
ferance, more  especially  when  such  alterations  are  pro- 
posed with  a view  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  which  their  continued  occupation  will  entail 
upon  the  public;  ” 

hut  he  did  not  succeed  in  removing  the  First 
Commissioner’s  objection  to  adopt  the  plan. 

The  plan  which  is  about  to  be  acted  on  is  Mr. 
Peonethome’s,  and  includes  flooring  over  the  central 
hall  at  the  level  of  the  galleries,  and  an  alteration 
of  the  staircases  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  will,  if  we  understand  rightly,  come  up 
into  the  middle  of  the  “ Miniature-room,”  some- 
what awkwardly.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  council  of  the  Academy  are  far  from  satisfied, 
and  that  some  of  the  members  are  most  anxious 
that  Government  should  postpone  what  seems  to 
be  mere  patching,  and  give  the  Academy  a pro- 
per site  whereon  to  erect,  at  the  Academy’s  own 
cost,  a fitting  building  for  their  purposes, — the  in- 
struction of  students,  and  the  public  exhibition  of 
works  of  art. 

The  report  recently  issued  by  the  council  of 
the  Royal  Academy  shows  that  the  secretary’s 
salary  is  increased  from  140^.,  with  i50Z.  per 
annum  in  lieu  of  apartments,  to  250Z.,  and  the 
same  allowance  for  apartments.  That  of  the 
keeper  is  made  200^.  in  place  of  160^.  The  trea- 
surer remains  at  100^.  per  annum.  The  librarian 
has  had  his  salary  doubled,  being  originally  601., 
but  now  120^.  The  clerk  is  paid  150/.,  and  has  an 
apartment  provided  for  him.  The  housekeeper’s 
salary,  for  herself  and  assistants,  is  increased  from 
70/.  to  100/.  per  annum.  The  two  porters  receive 
60/.  instead  of  fifty  guineas,  each,  and  the  assist- 
ant 60/.,  in  the  place  of  40/. 

The  allowance  of  pensions  now  stands  thus  : — 
1.  To  an  Academician,  a pension  not  exceeding 
150/.  per  annum,  provided  the  sum  given  does  not 
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make  his  annual  income  exceed  200/.  2.  To  an 
Associate,  a pension  not  exceeding  75/.  per  an- 
num, provided  the  sum  given  does  not  make  his 
annual  income  exceed  160/.  3.  To  a widow  of  an 
Academician,  a pension  not  exceeding  75/.  per 
annum,  provided  the  sum  given  does  not  make  her 
annual  income  exceed  160/.  4.  To  a widow  of  an 
Associate,  a pension  not  exceeding  45/.  per  an- 
num, provided  the  sum  given  does  not  make  her 
annual  income  exceed  100/. 


THE  CAMBRIAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION  AT  BANGOR. 

At  the  Bangor  Congress  of  the  Cambrian 
Arcbmologists,  Kir.  Charles  G.  Wynne,  M.F.,  pre- 
sided, and  delivered  an  interesting  opening 
address.  In  the  course  of  it  ho  said, — I shall 
endeavour  to  show  that  archfcology,  far  from 
being  a mere  unprofitable  dilettantism,  has  a 
positive  money  value,  one  appreciable  not  only  by 
the  literary  or  scientific  mind,  but  even  to  those 
who  look  exclusively  to  material  interests — that 
commerce,  in  a word,  no  less  than  history,  or  art, 
is  under  obligations  to  arcbxology.  I allude  to 
the  case  of  our  pottery  and  earthenware  manu- 
facture, which  is  now  an  importout  branch  of  our 
national  trade.  At  the  time  when  Wedgwood 
first  began  his  operations,  England  was  an  im- 
porting country  with  regard  to  this  article  of 
trade,  drawing  her  supplies  from  the  Continent, 
from  Holland,  from  France,  and  from  Germany. 
About  the  year  1760,  Wedgwood  established  him- 
self in  Staffordshire.  The  models  which  he  se- 
lected for  imitation  were  all  taken  from  the 
antique,  from  the  Portland  vase — Greek  vases, 
cameos,  and  old  coins, — but  above  all  from  the ! 
. magnificent  collection  of  Etruscan  vases  and 
earthenware,  which  were  purchased  about  that  time 
from  Sir  William  Hamilton,  for  tbeBritishMuseuni. 
Such  was  the  immediate  improvement  In  classical 
elegance  and  purity  of  design  which  the  manufac- 
ture derived  from  these  sources,  that,  within  a very 
few  years,  England  became  an  e-xporting  country 
in  this  article,'  and  the  trade  in  it  has  been 
steadily  developed  since,  until,  in  the  year  1857, 
the  declared  value  of  the  earthenware  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  was  1, <488, 668/.  Wedg- 
; wood’s  own  sense  of  the  obligation  under  which 
he  was  to  his  imitation  of  his  ancient  models,  was 
marked  by  the  name  he  gave  to  the  new  village, 
formed  round  his  works  in  StnflTordslure,  which  he 
called  Etruria  in  honour  of  them.  More  re- 
cently still,  the  collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities 
made  by  Prince  Canino,  and  brought  to  England 
by  Sig^nor  Campanari,  has  marked  another  stage  in 
the  progress  of  this  branch  of  industry ; and  it  is  a 
fact  that  at  this  moment  the  best  silversmiths  and 
jewellers  in  London  resort  constantly  to  the 
British  Museum  to  study  these  models,  and  copy 
them  for  reproduction.  The  well-known  Minton 
ware — to  which  belong  the  most  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  fictile  art  in  the  present  day,  are  either 
copied  from,  or  due  to  the  study  and  imitation  of, 
the  Majolica  ware  of  Mediieval  Italy ; whilst  the 
smaller  objects  of  Assyrian  art,  brought  from 
Nineveh  by  Mr.  Layard,  are  extensively  copied  by 
artists,  and  reductions  of  them  made,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  in  Parian,  in  marble,  or  in  bronze. 

The  first  paper  read  was  on  “ The  Military 
Architecture  of  Wales,”  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark. 

“ The  greater  number  of  the  existiiigbuilding3,”hesald, 
“ are  probably  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  or  early  in  that  of 
Edward  I.  Some  of  the  grander  examples,  such  as 
Caerphilly,  Kidwelly,  Beaumaris,  are  regularly  con- 
centric, and  quite  equal  to  anything  in  England.  Others, 
as  Conway,  Caernarvon,  Caldecot,  are  a mere  inclosure, 
divided  into  courts,  and  contained  within  curtain  walls 
thickly  studded  with  towers,  and  brokeri  by  regular 
gate-houses,  and  having  the  hall  and  other  buildings 
disposed  against  the  curtain  along  the  aides  of  the  prin- 
cipal court. 

The  smaller  castles  of  tliis  type,  as  Dinas  Powis,  Pennard 
in  Gower,  perhaps  Whitecastle,  and  many  others,  seem  to 
have  been  a simple  inclosed  court,  with  walls  from  lo  to 
80  feet  high,  mural  towers,  and  a gate-house,  but  with 
small  permanent  accommodation  within.  The  dwellings 
were  chiefiy  structures  of  timber  placed  against  the  v.  alls, 
and  have  in  conseciuence  long  disappeared. 

When  a castle,  as  Neath,  Caernarvon,  Newqiort,  and 
Cardiff,  was  placed  close  to  a town,  it  usually  formed  a 
part  of  the  circuit  of  the  wall.  At  Chepstow  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  case.” 

Oa  the  secoud  day  an  excursion  was  made  to 
Beaumaris,  where  the  castle  was  specially  illus- 
trated. In  the  evening  the  Rev.  John  Griffith, 
rector  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  read  a paper,  entitled, 
” The  Diary  of  John  Taylor,  Water  Poet  to  his 
Majesty  King  Charles  I.,  through  Wales  in  the 
Year  1652,  in  his  Seventy-fourth  Year.” 

The  Rev.  H.  Longueville  Jones  delivered  to  the 
meeting  the  result  of  his  summer’s  study  of  the 
“Incised  Stones”  with  which  Wales  abounds, 
and  which  are  most  important  to  the  proper  and 
correct  study  of  archeology.  They  had  very  few 


old  MSS.,  but  they  were  exceedingly  rich  in  these 
stones — richer  than  most  part  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  of  which  they  ought  to  feel  very  proud, 
and  do  their  utmost  tosvards  their  preservation. 
The  rev.  gentleman  pointed  out  to  the  audience 
by  means  of  diagrams,  several  inscribed  stones 
some  of  which  had  been  only  recently  discovered. 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  were  those  of 
Llansadwrn  and  Llangadwaladr  : the  latter,  in  his 
opinion,  could  not  have  been  so  early  as  the  for- 
mer. He  pointed  to  others  of  a very  early  date 
found  at  I’enmachno,  preserved  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  president  (Mr.  C.  Wynne)  and  hia 
family.  One  of  them  had  the  Greek  monogram, 
and  the  following  inscription  : — 

CARAVSIVS 

niClACIT 

INHOCCON 

GERIESLA 

PIDVM 

It  means  that  “ Carausius  lies  here  in  this  heap 
of  stone.s”  that  is,  in  a ciu'nedd.  It  was  rescued 
by  Mr,  \\''ynne,  but  was  well  known  to  I’eniumt, 
who  met  with  it  in  going  from  Feumacluio  to 
Ffestiniog.  The  other  stone  had  tho  following 
inscription : — 

CANTIORIHICIACIT 

VENEDOTISCIVEFYXT 

CONSOBRINO 

MAFILI 

MAGISTRATI— 

which  showed  that  he  was  n Venedocian  (Gwy- 
nedd) citizen.  The  last  word  “ Magistrati,”  was 
never  found  upon  any  other  stones,  and  it  must 
carry  them  back  to  a very  early  period.  It  is 
hoped  now  that  those  stones  are  going  to  be  placed 
in  the  new  church  at  Peumachno,  they  will  be 
handed  do%sni  unimpaired  to  future  generations. 
He  (the  rev.  gentleman)  had  himself  found  one 
some  few  weeks  ago  at  Spittal.  It  commemorated 
the  burial  of  a man  and  his  mother,  and  was  very 
ancient.  The  emblems  and  the  Christian  charac- 
ters which  the  stones  bear,  formed  a very  im- 
portant link  in  the  history  of  the  British  church, 
and  established  its  independent  existence,  not  by 
theory,  but  by  facts.  He  next  called  attention  to 
the  Irish  oghams  found  upon  the  stones,  which 
were  the  woik,  no  doubt,  of  Irishmen  who  came 
over  and  marked  those  they  met  with  in  this 
country.  He  hoped  that  some  Irish  scholar  would 
ere  long  come  over  to  decipher  these  chai'acters, 
which  to  them  was  still  a mystery.  The  following 
inscription  is  from  a long  rounded  water-stone 
along  the  pilgrim  road  going  to  Bardsey  Island, 
which  Mr.  Westwood  thinks  is  of  a late  period, 
hut  which  he  (Mr.  Jones)  thought  was  rather 
early ; — 

MERACIVS 

PBR 

HIC 

lACIT 

That  meant  “ Mcracius  the  Presbyter  lies  here.” 
He  next  came  to  the  famous  Frondeg  Stone,  in 
Anglesey,  which  still,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  served 
as  a gate-post,  and  was  certainly  not  safe  in  that 
position.  It  bore  the  following  inscription : — 
” N NIH  FILIUS  CUURI  CINI  ERE.XIT 
IIUNC  LAPIDEM.”  He  alluded  to  another 
stone  from  Pentrevoelas  which  bore  a very  early 
inscription,  commemorative,  some  say,  of  Prince 
Llewelyn,  which  might  be ; but  he  thought  it 
was  much  older.  However,  the  inscription  could 
not  be  read.  The  rev.  gentleman  concluded  his 
very  interesting  and  instructive  address  by  im- 
pressing upon  the  minds  of  his  audience,  and  espe- 
cially those  concerned  in  the  restoration  of 
churches,  the  importance  of  preserving  from  obli- 
teration such  ancient  monuments  of  the  past, 
which  indicated  to  them  the  early  national  history 
of  the  country. 

On  Wednesday  there  was  an  excursion  to  Plas 
Newydd,  Llanidan,  Ac.,  in  Anglesey. 

On  Thursday  the  places  of  interest  in  Bangor 
were  visited.  Bangor,  the  North  Wales  CAronu  le 
remarks,  is  a compound  Welsh  word — £an  signify- 
ing high,  gor,  choir.  It  was  formerly  known  as 
Bangor-fawr-yn-ngwynedd.  Lcland  says  that 
Condage,  a British  prince,  erected  and  dedicated 
here  a temple  to  Minerva.  A stone,  3 feet  3 inches 
long,  was  discovered  at  Tycoch,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion : — 

N.V.MN.C 
IMP.  CAESAR.M 
AVREL— ANTONINUS 
PIUS.  PIX— AUC— ARAB. 

Creasy  says  that  Malgo  Conant  built  a city  called 
Bancor.  On  a rocky  eminence,  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  east  of  the  city,  are  to  be  found  the  remains 
of  a castle  built  by  Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester. 

At  tho  cathedral,  Mr.  Kennedy  officiated,  and 
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[lointecl  out  the  priucipal  architectural  details  and 
history  of  the  edifice.  It  appears  that  the  cathedral 
chuich  of  Banpor  is  dedicated  to  St.  Daniel,  by 
whom  it  was  first  founded,  about  the  year  525. 
He  was  elected  the  first  bishop  about  550  (but 
according  to  Usher,  522),  and  was  the  son  of 
Duuawd  Fyr,  or  Dinothus,  abbot  of  Bangor 
Iscoyd,  in  the  reign  of  Maclgwyii  Gwynedd,  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  was  the  founder  of  Penmon  and 
patron  of  Taliesin.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  liberal  prince  of  his  time.  The  cathedral 
was  destroyed  in  1071,  by  the  Saxon.s,  but  was  re- 
built by  King  John  in  1212.  It  suffered  greatly, 
as  did  the  cathedral  church  of  St,  Asaph,  in  the 
wars  between  Henry  HI.  and  the  Welsh,  about 
1217.  During  tho  rebellion  of  Owen  Glyndwr 
the  cathedral  was  destroyed  by  fire,  A.D.  1-102, 
and  rebuilt  iu  l-J-92  by  Bishop  Dennis  or  Dennis, 
temp.  Henry  VII.  The  tower  and  nave  of  the 
cathedral  were  added  by  Bishop  Skeffington,  iu 
1532.  The  ground  plan  of  the  cathedral  church 
is  cruciform,  and  comprises  the  following, — a nave, 
138  feet  long  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  western 
wall  to  the  western  side  of  the  archway  of  the 
chancel,  and  25  feet  wide  between  the  inside  of 
the  arcades,  which  are  3 feet  thick,  and  3-1  feet 
high,  including  the  clerestory,  north  and  south 
aisles  to  the  nave,  extending  to  the  transept,  110 
feet  long,  and  15  feet  wide,  from  the  outer  sides 
of  the  arcades  to  the  north  and  south  walls,  which 
are  4 feet  thick  and  20  feet  high;  north  and  south 
transepts,  each  3-1  feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  and  31 
feet  high.  The  choir  or  chancel,  from  the  outer 
or  western  side  of  the  eastern  arch  to  the  inside 
of  the  eastern  wall,  is  55  feet  long,  27  feet 
wide,  and  3-1  feet  high,  the  walls  being  3 feet  6 
inches  thick.  The  tower  at  the  w’est  end  is  18 
feet  square,  and  61  feet  high.  The  pinnacles  are 
7 feet  6 inches  high. 

Penrhyn  Castle,  Llnndcgai  Church,  and  Pen- 
niaeumawr  were  visited  in  the  course  of  tho  week, 
and  various  papers  were  read  besides  those  already 
mentioned. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association  (for  1861) 
will  he  held  iu  Swansea. 


STEAM  PRINTING. 

The  great  lesson  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
labour  and  the  woi'king  of  commerce  is  yet  to  be 
taught  to  tho  great  ma.ssea  of  the  population. 
We,  therefore,  continue  to  direct  attention  to 
circumstances  which  show  the  advantages  which 
liavc  resulted  to  all  classes  from  the  Introduction 
of  steam  power. 

To  set  forth  a fresh  phase  of  the  subject  let  the 
iiiind’s  eye  penetrate  the  precincts  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  Caxtoii  first  in  England  used  type 
to  i-upersede  the  pen.  It  is  not  precisely  known  in 
wliat  part  of  the  abbey  this  important  event  in  the 
world’s  history  took  place.  Nevertheless,  from  that 
time  to  this,  printers  meet  in  “ chapel” ! Of  course 
the  process  found  opposition  oil  the  part  of  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  persons  who  were 
engaged  in  tlie  production  of  books  by  hand.  It 
may  be  that  the  clever  penmen  in  “ cloisters  grey”  ■ 
looked  upon  Caxton’s  introduction  with  objection, 
and  upon  that  worthy  with  anger  and  distrust, 
saying  that  no  good  could  come  of  such  new- 
fangled ideas.  This  is  the  kind  of  treatment 
which  has  been  received  by  some  of  the  world’s 
best  benefactors. 

For  long  after  Caxton’s  application  of  types  in 
printing  the  onward  progress  of  the  art  was  not 
great.  Useful  and  glorious  ideas  were,  however, 
spread  abroad;  intelligence  advanced,  and  a portion 
ot  the  multitude  were,  although  at  a distance,  put 
into  communion  with  men  of  learning  and  intelli- 
gence. The  deraandfor  printed  books  and  papers  was 
great.  The  energies  and  skill  of  several  persons 
were  directed  towards  increasing  the  producing 
powers  of  the  old-fasbioned  printing  press. 

For  centuries  after  the  introduction  of  type- 
printing,  but  little  if  any  change  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  the  construction  of  the  machines. 
At  length,  various  improvements  were  efiected, 
chiefly  by  the  Earl  of  Stanhope;  Mr.  Ruthven, 
a printer  of  Edinburgh ; Mr.  G.  Clymes,  of 
riiiladclphia,  who  invented  what  is  called  the 
Columbian  press.  Then  followed  the  invention  of 
working  a press  by  steam-power,  which,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  old  process,  was  called  steam- 
printing.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1790,  Mr.  William 
Nicholson,  a gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary 
and  scientific  world,  obtained  a patent  for  a 
machine  for  printing  on  paper,  linen,  cotton, 
vvoollen,  and  other  articles,  “ iu  a more  neat, 
cheap,  and  accurate  manner  than  is  to  be  effected 
by  the  machines  now  in  use.”  It  does  not  appear 
that  his  plans  and  experiments  ended  in  any  prac- 
tical results.  Anotlu-r  machine  for  printing  was 


invented  by  Messrs.  Bacon  & Donkin,  for  which 
they  obtained  a patent  in  the  year  1813.  This 
machine  was  so  for  different  from  that  of  Mr. 
Nicholson,  that,  instead  of  requiring  the  types  to  be 
cast  so  ns  to  arrange  on  the  surface  of  a cylinder, 
they  were  firmly  fixed  in  pages  on  the  face  of 
revolving  prisms,  having  four,  five,  or  any  required 
number  of  sides.  The  structure  of  the  machine, 
however,  proved  too  complicated. 

After  this,  M.  Kbing,  a native  of  Saxony,  and 
a printer,  introduced  another  machine.  For  some 
years  this  ingenious  iiivcntor  had  directed  his 
attention  to  the  srrbject,  but  his  endeavours  in 
the  first  instance  were  chiefly  to  accelerate  the 
motion  of  the  common  press.  Perhaps  In  some 
measure  guided  by  the  experiments  made  in 
England,  M.  Kblng’s  labours  were  the  first  that 
produced  any  useful  fruit.  Requiring  means  to 
carry  out  his  experiments,  the  German  printer 
appliedwithout  success  to  many  eminent  printers  in 
several  of  the  continental  capitals.  He  then  turned 
his  eyes  towards  this  country,  and  arriving  in 
London  about  180I-,  be  submitted  his  scheme  to 
several  printers  of  repute,  who  were  not  disposed 
to  incur  the  risk  of  expenses  : finally,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Beusley,  who  speedily  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  him. 

After  a short  course  of  e.xperiraents  on  the 
fabrication  of  a press  which  should  have  accelerated 
motion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  render  the  work 
of  the  man  who  inks  the  type  unnecessary,  the 
above  gentlemen  were  joined  by  Mr.  G.  Woodfall 
and  Mr.  li.  Taylor,  both  printers,  the  former  of 
whom,  however,  soon  retired.  After  great  per- 
severance on  the  part  of  the  remaining  partners, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  intended  improvement 
of  the  common  press  could  not  be  brought  to  hear, 
and  that  much  labour  and  expense  would  he  in- 
curred, unless  some  radical  alterations  were 
invented.  Cylindrical  printing  was  then  thought 
of,  and  after  two  or  three  years  of  renewed  exer- 
tion, a small  machine  was  produced,  the  charac- 
teristics of  which  wore  that  instead  of  the  printing 
being  produced  by  a flat  impression,  similar  to  the 
ordinary  press,  the  sheet  passed  between  a large 
roller  and  the  types  still  flat,  and  in  lieu  of  the 
old-fashioned  balls  used  by  hand  to  beat  over  the 
types,  so  as  to  communicate  the  ink  to  their  sur- 
face, skins  were  strained  round  smaller  rollers,  on 
which  it  was  contrived  to  spread  tho  ink,  and 
under  which  the  frame  in  which  the  types  were 
fixed  passed  in  its  way  to  tho  printing  cylinder. 
So  much  promise  of  success  was  given  by  this  ma- 
chine that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  construct 
one  on  a larger  scale.  In  order  to  carry  out  this 
idea  the  model  machine  was  shown  to  Mr.  Walter, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Times  newspaper,  and  after 
settling  what  further  improvements  were  con- 
templated, an  agreement  was  made  with  that 
gentleman  for  the  erection  of  two  large  machines 
for  printing  liis  journal.  So  secret  had  been  the 
operations  of  the  patentees,  that  the  first  public 
intimation  of  their  invention  was  given  to  the 
reader  of  the  Times  of  Monday,  the  2Sth  of 
November,  who  was  told  that  he  then  held 

in  his  hand  one  of  many  thousand  papers  thrown 
off  by  steam. 

The  next  advance  iu  improvement  was  the  manu- 
facture of  a machine  for  Messrs.  Bensley,  distin- 
guished from  those  before  mentioned  by  the  mode 
of  printing  on  both  sides  at  once.  Amongst  other 
improvements  was  a method  of  register,  which 
caused  the  pages  to  fall  precisely  on  the  back  of 
each  other.  Deficiencies  were  now  discovered  in 
the  inking  : the  strained  skins  were  found  to  be 
uneven  on  the  surface,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
clothe  the  rollers  with  an  clastic  preparation  of 
glue,  treacle,  &c.,  which  has  at  length  been  brought 
to  a certain  perfection. 

Another  improvement  which  followed  this  was 
the  mode  of  inking  the  types  invented  by  Mr. 
Cowper,  which  was  so  superior,  that  Mr.  Bensley 
adopted  it  for  the  use  of  his  machines.  Together 
with  the  successful  application  of  steam  machi- 
nery to  this  work,  hooks  and  other  publica- 
tions for  the  use  of  tho  multitudes,  rapidly 
increased,  and  printing  establishments  on  a 
scale  which  had  not  before  been  thought  of, 
sprang  into  existence.  In  1827,  Mr.  Apple- 
garth,  of  the  Belvedere-road,  in  his  machine 
printing-office,  employed  upwards  of  100  persons. 
Here  were  carried  on  typefounding,  stereotyping, 
compoaiug,  and  printing : here  were  printed  ex- 
tensive works  for  Government  and  private  indi- 
viduals. Amongst  them  may  he  mentioned  the 
John  Suit  and  JExaminer  newspapers,  the  “ Ency- 
clopfudia  Metropolitana,”  and  ‘‘The  Everv-Dav 
Book.”  ^ 

Since  tiie  last-mentioned  date  the  extension  of 
ihe  use  of  printing  has  been  enormous ; news- 
papers and  other  serial  publications  have  multi- 


plied, and  so  vast  is  the  circulation  of  some,  that 
the  copyright  of  a penny  journal  has  been  sold 
for  20,000^.  Other  improvements  have  been 
made,  and  the  speed  of  printing  is  constantly 
increased. 

Again,  wo  have  been  indebted  to  America  for 
improvement  in  the  steam-printing,  and  by  means 
of  an  American  macliine,  12,000  copies  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News  can  be  thrown  off  in 
an  hour.  For  the  purpose  of  printing  this  paper 
and  its  supplements,  there  are  besides  the  large 
machine  just  mentioned,  about  a dozen  others  of 
various  sizes  and  construction,  to  drive  which  re- 
quires four  steam-engines,  altogether  of  a nomi- 
nal power  of  about  forty-eight  horses.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that,  hut  for  the  applica- 
tion of  steam,  the  production  of  this  and  many  of 
the  other  serials  would  he  impossible:  besides 
the  general  advantage,  the  application  of  steam 
to  printing  has  created  a vast  demand  for 
various  descriptions  of  labour.  These  ma- 
chines, so  heautifiil  in  their  construction,  that 
their  working  seems  almost  like  the  effect  of 
magic,  must  have  for  long  kept  busy  many 
bands  in  the  making  of  them.  To  work  and 
attend  to  the  engines  some  fifty  or  sixty  persons 
are  required  : more  employment  is  given  iu  damp- 
ing and  preparing  the  huge  stacks  of  paper  for 
printing.  The  manufacturing  of  the  paper,  too, 
has  been  another  means  of  providing  labour.  Then 
there  are  the  compositors,  numbering  over  thirty; 
preparers  of  box-wood,  artists,  and  engravers.  As 
regards  the  latter,  although  a number  are  em- 
ployed on  the  premises,  so  many  of  the  blocks 
are  cut  by  various  engravers  at  their  own  homes 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  the  exact  number  who 
are  in  this  way  employed;  but  we  tliink  that 
it  is  far  within  the  mark  when  we  put  the  inimbcr 
of  draughtsmen  and  engravers  at  20,  who  are 
required  to  produce  each  week’s  illustration. 
Besides  these  are  editors  and  writers,  a largo 
staff  for  publishing,  and  other  business  arrange- 
ments; preparers  of  printing  ink,  electrotypers,  ite. 

If  wo  glance  at  other  great  printing  establish- 
ments of  the  metropolis, —at  the  Times'  and  the 
Queen’s  printing-houses,  the  offices  of  the  various 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  at  the  office  at 
which  this  journal  is  printed,  for  example  (Messrs. 
Cox  k Wyman’s),  which  is  amongst  the  oldest 
of  the  printing  establishments  ; the  printing 
offices  of  Messrs.  Fetter  and  Galpiii ; at  Mr. 
Stiff’s — the  place  where  the  * enormous  impres- 
sions of  FhoLondon  Journal  arc  thrown  off, — at  the 
great  towns  of  the  pi'ovinces,  where  also  print- 
ing operations  are  going  forward  which  arc  ex- 
traordinary for  their  extent,  and  which  are 
constantly  increasing; — we  shall  find  that  the 
immense  army  of  workers  who  arc  in  this  way 
engaged  are  paid  good  wages,  which  with  care 
enable  them  to  support  a respectable  position:  and 
contrasting  the  wonders  which  have  been  done, 
the  present  great  and  constantly  increasing  num- 
bers who  in  this  way  find  employment,  and  the 
early  condition  of  the  art,  it  must  be  plain  that 
the  application  of  steam  power  to  the  printing 
press,  while  it  has  been  a blessing  to  the  world  at 
large  by  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  tlie 
cultivation  of  mind,  has  provided  fresh  means  of 
remunerative  employment  for  thousands. 


ETCHING. 

OnNA5iENTiL,TlON  On  metals,  glass,  and  porce- 
lain, has  come  into  considerable  use;  and,  believing, 
ns  we  do,  that  such  work  would  not  only  be 
pleasant  to  amateurs,  hut  might  also  he  useful 
to  others,  we  think  that  a few  brief  and  practical 
notes  on  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

First,  as  regards  copper -plates — wbich  in  many 
respects  have  an  advantage  over  steel  for  the  use 
of  amateurs, — procure  a thin  plate,  properly 
polished  on  the  surface,  at  any  of  the  regularly 
established  coppersmiths.  These  can  be  had  of 
the  size  of  several  feet  down  to  a few  inches.  The 
surface  of  the  plate  being  bright  and  free  from 
tarnish,  remove  all  grease  with  great  care  by 
washing  with  spirit  of  turpentine  and  then  rubbing 
with  very  fine  whitening  and  wash-leather.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  scratch  the  plate. 

Having  got  rid  of  all  grease,  fix  a hand-vice  to 
one  corner  or  some  other  convenient  part  of  tho 
plate ; it  is  then  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
etching-ground — a preparation  chiefly  composed  of 
asphaltum,  pitch,  and  virgin  wax  : there  is,  how- 
ever, a great  art  in  making  this  sufficiently 
plastic,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  properly  spread 
upon  the  plate  when  heated.  It  is  better  for 
ordinary  purposes  to  purchase  it  at  the  copper- 
smith’s or  tool-shop,  where  a supply  can  ho  had 
for  about  Is.  A dabber,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
the  ground  on  the  plate,  is  also  necessary.  Tins 
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IS  of  A luuslirooni  simp©,  uud  composed  outwardly 
of  very  fine  silk  or  kid  leather,  free  from  grease  : 
the  inside  is  padded  with  wool.  This  can  be 
readily  made  by  any  person  who  has  seen  one  of 
them.  In  order  to  prevent  any  grit  or  impurity 
which  may  chance  to  be  in  the  etching-ground,  it 
is  better  to  tic  it  iu  silk.  For  the  purpose  of  heat- 
ing the  plate,  a hot  iron,  or  a spirit-lamp,  placed 
below  an  iron  frame  on  which  the  plate  may  rest, 
or  other  contrivance,  may  be  used.  Care  U to  be 
taken  to  make  as  little  dust  as  possible.  The 
metal  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  hot, 
for  that  would  burn  the  etching-ground,  and 
pirevent  it  from  sufficiently  resisting  the  acid. 
The  plate  being  of  a proper  heat,  by  drawing  the 
etching-ground  over  the  face,  a small  quantity  will 
be  lodged  upon  it.  This  in  the  first  instance 
is  uneven;  but,  may  be  spread  in  a flat,  thin, 
even  manner.  Every  part  must  be  covered  by  the 
ground,  or  else  the  acid  would  leave  such  places 
as  are  bare  liable  to  be  corroded  into  holes.  The 
ground,  when  this  is  spread  on  the  surface,  is 
of  a light  brown  colour,  so  delicate,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  any  pencil  outline  which  might 
be  transferred,  or  properly  to  see  the  scratches 
made  by  the  etching  needle.  In  order  to  darken 
this,  it  is  necessary,  while  the  plate  and  etching- 
ground  are  still  warm,  to  smoke  it  by  the  flame 
of  a wa.\.-taper  or  candle.  The  flame  must  be 
kept  moving  about,  and  not  allowed  to  touch  the 
plate  so  closely  as  to  burn  the  groiiud. 

These  operations,  although  simple,  require  some 
little  practice  and  experience;  and  it  is,  perlmps, 
a good  plan  either  to  take  a lesson  or  two  m 
ground-laying,  and  the  other  parts  of  this  process, 
from  an  engraver,  or  else  to  get  one  of  this  profes- 
sion to  lay  the  ground,  and  bite  in  the  plate  when 
etched. 

The  ground  having  been  made  ready,  and  the 
plate  cold,  an  outline  of  the  subject,  prepared 
on  ordinary  or  tracing  paper,  should  be  damped 
and  transferred  by  means  of  pressure.  The 
best  way  to  manage  this  is  to  take  it  to  a 
copperplate  printer,  who  will  do  it  efl'ectually 
for  a few  pence  : for  those  living  in  the  country 
where  such  convenience  cannot  properly  be  had, 
this  transfer  can  be  made  by  one  of  the  ordinary 
letter  copying-machines,  or  by  going  very  deli- 
cately over  the  back  of  the  outlines  with  a pencil 
or  other  instrument  which  is  not  too  sharp. 

This  having  been  done  by  means  of  an  etclung- 
point,  which  can  be  bad  at  the  tool-makers,  the 
design  can  be  readily  scratched  upon  the  plate. 
Attention  is  needed  to  mark  the  lines  quite 
through  the  ground.  The  hand  should  also  be 
prevented  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  and  all  unnecessary  scratches  be  carefully 
avoided.  This  may,  to  a considerable  extent,  be 
done,  by  forming  a bridge  of  a flat  ruler,  sup- 
ported by  pieces  of  card-board  or  folded  paper. 

Wherever  the  etching-ground  has  been  passed 
through  by  the  etching-needle,  that  part  is  liable 
to  be  eaten  into  a line  by  the  application  of  acid  : 
on  no  other  portion,  however,  if  properly  done, 
should  the  acid  work. 

It  being  necessary  to  cover  the  etching  with  an 
even  depth  of  diluted  acid  (from  a quarter  to  half 
an  inch),  in  order  to  produce  equality  in  the 
liting,  it  is  needed  to  form  a wall  of  wax  round 
the  margin  of  the  work.  The  best  material  for 
this  is  bees-wax,  with  a small  part  of  Burgundy- 
pitch  added,  and  then  the  mixture  boiled  emtil 
the  whole  is  well  mixed.  This,  when  needed  for 
use,  should  be  put  into  warm  water,  and  then  it 
can  be  readily  raised  round  the  plate  and  pressed 
down  by  the  fingers,  and  after  that  more  firmly 
by  the  handle  of  the  etching-point,  so  that  a sort 
of  tank  is  formed,  which  will  contain  the  acid  as 
long  as  it  may  he  necessary. 

With  the  greatest  care  scratches  may  be  made, 
or  it  may  he  necessary  to  erase  parts,  or  the  wax- 
wall  may  not  be  sufficiently  tight.  In  order 
to  remedy  this,  turpentine-varnish,  or  the  ordi- 
nary “ Brunswick  black,”  used  for  stoves,  may  be 
employed,  thinned  to  a proper  extent  by  tur- 
pentine, and  applied  with  a black-lead  pencil. 

For  tlie  purpose  of  “biting  in”  the  plate,  as 
the  engravers  call  it,  nitrous  acid  of  the  purest 
description  should  he  mixed — one  paj  t of  acid, 
and  three  parts  water — which  should  be  stirred 
up  with  a feather  or  pencil : soon  the  lines  will 
be  covered  with  minute  globules;  and,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  the  acid  is  allowed  to  remain, 
the  etched  lines  will  become  thicker  and  deeper. 

As  a matter  of  course,  in  order  to  produce  a 
del'cate  and  refined  efiect  a variety  of  thicknesses 
of  line  is  desirable ; and,  although  much  can  be 
done  by  the  pressure  of  the  point,  by  hatching, 
doubling  lines,  &c.,  It  is  in  most  cases  necessary  to 
allow  the  acid  different  times  of  action : for  in- 
stance, it  will  be  desirable  to  keep  distant  moun- 


tains and  landscape  thin,  and  to  bring  out  the 
foreground  by  bold  and  deep  lines.  In  order  to 
manage  this,  the  acid  must  be  poured  oft’  into  a 
vessel  for  further  use,  and  then  the  plate  must  be 
well  washed  with  clear  water,  and  afterwards 
dried  with  a bellows  or  other  means;  then  such 
parts  of  the  etching  as  are  of  sufficient  depth 
should  be  covered  with  the  varnish  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  blemishes  to  which  we  have  re- 
fered.  This  operation  may  be  performed  any 
number  of  times,  each  time  washing  and  drying 
the  plate  : this  must  be  also  done  when  the  biting 
is  completed;  and  then,  by  gently  heating  the 
back  of  the  plate,  the  wall  may  be  drawn  off,  and 
by  means  of  a little  spirit  of  turpentine  and  oil 
the  surface  of  the  plate  may  be  cleared  of  the 
etching  ground.  There  are  other  operations,  such 
as  re-biting,  re-etching  (by  touching  with  the 
graver),  and  by  working  with  a point  without  the 
use  of  acid,  &c.  <S:c. : these,  however,  would  re- 
quire much  space  to  describe,  and  this  we  will  not 
just  now  do,  as  it  is  more  particularly  our  object 
in  mentioning  the  above  to  make  operations  which 
might  be  useful  in  many  manufactures  more  readily 
understood. 

In  the  same  manner,  but  with  the  use  of  difter- 
ent  acids,  and  on  any  scale,  etching  may  be  applied 
to  steel,  iron,  brass,  glass,  and,  lately,  we  are 
told,  to  porcelain.  For  steel,  nitric  acid  very 
largely  diluted  with  pyroligneous  acid,  until  it 
does  not  taste  much  stronger  than  vinegar,  is  best. 
On  brass  we  have  seen  diaper  and  other  ornaments 
produced  with  great  clearness  and  rapidity  in  the 
following  manner.  On  large  works,  such  as  monu- 
mental brasses,  experience  has  shown  that  in  the 
biting,  either  by  nitric  or  nitrous  acid,  before  a 
great  depth  is  got  the  biting  of  the  lines  is 
stopped  by  the  formation  of  a black  oxide,  which 
it  requires  a very  strong  preparation  of  nitrous 
and  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  and  keep  in  solu- 
tion ; and  this  after  a time  proves  too  strong,  and 
tears  up  the  ordinary  etching-ground:  it  has, 
however,  been  found  that  turpentine  varnish,  if 
allowed  for  a few  days  to  harden,  has  a great 
resistance ; and  by  the  use  of  this  when  diapers, 
Sac.,  are  outlined,  the  raised  parts  may  be  painted 
w'ith  the  varnish ; and,  when  hard,  the  acid 
applied;  and  it  is  astonishing  what  good  effect 
may  be  produced  by  these  means.  Large  surfaces 
for  the  relief  of  foliage,  figures,  letters,  Ac.,  may, 
by  this  means,  be  executed  with  rapidity,  either 
for  filling  in  with  coloured  shellac  or  pigments. 

The  painting  of  these  ornamental  plates  with 
varnish  might  be  the  means  of  aftbrdiiig  employ- 
ment to  females,  and  probably  the  preparation  of 
embossing,  and  otherwise  ornamenting  glass  to  he 
bitten  by  fluoric  acid,  might  also  be  brought  into 
fur  more  extensive  use  than  it  is  at  present,  and 
would  also  provide  a certain  amount  of  respect- 
able labour  for  females. 


AMENDMENT  OF  1'HE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

The  following  is  the  whole  of  the  “Act  to 
alter  and  amend  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act 
(1855)  23rd  and  2-1'th  of  Victoria,  cap.  Hi.  It 
refers,  as  will  he  seen,  simply  to  the  size  of  manu- 
factories : — 

“ Whereas  certain  rules  of  ‘ The  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  1855,’  have  been  found  to  operate 
prejudicially  by  limiting  the  contents  of  buildings 
to  be  erected  as  workshops  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  machinery  and  the  boilers  of  steam  vessels, 
and  as  the  increased  and  increasing  size  of  such 
machinery  and  boilers  for  the  royal  and  commer- 
cial marine  of  this  country  requires  larger  areas 
for  their  manufacture  than  are  allowed  by  such 
rule,  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  said  Act ; be  it 
therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons, 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  •. — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as 
“The  Metropolitan  Building  Act  (Amendment), 
1860.” 

2.  The  rules  of  “The  Metropolitau  Building 
Act,  1855,”  limiting  the  cubical  dimensions  or 
contents  of  buildings  used  either  wholly  or  in  part 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  manufacture,  shall 
not  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  apply  to  any 
building  to  be  used  wholly  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  machinery  and  boilers  of  steam  vessels  beyond 
the  distance  of  three  miles  from  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral : provided  always,  that  every  such 
building  shall  consist  of  one  floor  only,  and  shall 
be  constructed  of  brick,  stone,  iron,  or  other  in- 
combustible material;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  owners,  lessees,  or  occupiers  thereof,  or  for 
any  persons  interested  therein,  to  use  such  build- 


ing for  any  other  purpose  than  the  manufacture  of 
the  machinery  and  the  boilers  of  steam  vessels, 
until  all  the  rules  and  provisions  of  the  said  Act, 
as  to  party  walls  and  other  matters  wliich  are  ap- 
plicable to  buildings  of  a similar  character,  shall 
have  been  duly  complied  with : provided  also, 
that  every  such  building,  if  of  greater  dimensions 
than  216,000  cubic  feet,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in 
the  same  manner  as  iron  buildings  or  buildings  to 
which  the  rules  of  the  said  Act  are  inapplicable  ns 
set  forth  in  the  fifty-sixth  section  of  such  Act.” 


EXHIBITION  OF  MODERN  PICTURES, 
MANCHESTER  INSTITUTION. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  works  of  art  in  the 
Manchester  Royal  Institution  is  now  open.  The 
collection  is  one  of  average  merit,  including  works 
by  F.  W.  Hnlme,  Cobbett,  Edward  Davies,  Lance, 
Hook,  Egley,  Duffield,  Anthony,  and  Kennedy; 
and  from  many  local  artists,  particularly  Bcstock, 
Brodie,  Crozior,  Henry  Calvert,  Duval,  Gibsou, 
Hayes,  Keeling,  Percy,  Shields,  and  W’haite.  The 
Exhibition  further  contains  nearly  250  pictures 
by  foreign  artists,  French,  German,  and  Belgian. 
Amongst  the  artists  contributing  these  we  find 
Meissonier,  Decamps,  Chavet,  Contore,  Freer, 
Bossuet,  Achenbacli,  Jordan,  Stefteck,  Becker,  and 
others.  We  should  like  to  know  under  what 
circumstances  these  foreign  pictures  are  obtained. 

The  council  of  the  Royal  Institution  have  left 
the  management  to  the  local  artists,  and  Messrs. 
W.  Percy,  J.  Keeling,  R.  Crozior,  H.  C.  Mitchell, 
and  H.  Calvert  have  bung  the  pictures. 

The  general  price  of  admission  is,  as  usual,  Is.; 
but  two  new  features  have  been  introduced  iuto 
the  arrangements,  one  day  per  week  (Thursday) 
having  been  set  aside  for  the  wealthier  class  of 
society  at  2s.  Od.,  while  strangers  coming  to  town 
on  the  other  days  by  railway  excursions  are  to 
have  admission  at  lialf-prlce. 

What  has  become  of  Mr.  Fairbairn’s  projected 
public  gallery  for  Manchester  ? 


WORKS  IN  FRANCE. 

The  works  of  the  first  pavilion  of  the  second 
block  of  the  Halles  Centrales  are  nearly  finished, 
and  it  soon  will  he  open  for  the  sale  of  butchers’ 
meat,  by  wholesale  and  retail,  for  which  this  com- 
partment is  specially  reserved.  Shortly  the  scaf- 
folding will  disappear  from  around  it,  and  also 
the  wooden  sheds  now  standing  on  tlie  site  of  the 
second  pavilion.  The  second  block  is  to  be 
similar  to  the  first,  and  will  contain  six  pavilions 
connected  by  covered  passages.  A boulevart, 
planted  with  trees  about  32  metres  wide,  will 
separate  the  two  blocks  which  will  cover  in  all 
a surface  of  40,000  square  metres.  If  we  add  to 
that  all  the  passages  and  outlets,  the  whole  area 
of  this  public  market  will  be  80,000  square 
metres,  8 hectares,  or  about  19'78  British  acres. 

The  painter  Decamps  was  killed  by  a fall  from 
his  horse  on  the  22nd  ult.,  at  Fontainebleau, 
and  buried  at  the  picturesque  cemetery  of  that 
town  on  the  25th,  with  mihtary  honours  in  the 
form  of  a salute  from  the  troops.  He  was  an  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

The  Solforino-bridge  has  just  received  Us 
finishing  touch  of  decoration.  On  the  twelve 
blocks  of  Jura  stone,  which  are  espaced  along  the 
parapets  of  this  bridge,  are  capitalslikewisein  Jura 
stone  consisting  of  inverted  consoles,  surmount- 
ing a small  frieze.  The  tablet,  or  shield,  of  the 
anterior  portion  of  each  capital,  contains  the 
names  of  the  different  victories  obtained  by  the 
French  army  in  the  last  French  campaign. 

The  bridge  constructed  over  the  Garonne,  at 
Bordeaux,  by  the  “Midi”  company,  to  connect  it 
with  the  Orleans  line,  has  been  just  terminated. 
On  Sunday,  the  5th  August,  a train  starting  from 
the  “Midi”  terminus,  containing  M.  Surell, 
director  of  that  company ; M.  Duvignaud,  engi- 
neer-in-chief of  government  superintendence  {con- 
irole) ; and  Messrs.  De  Laroche,  Tolay,  and  Keg- 
nault,  engineers,  who  projected  the  structure,  and 
under  whose  immediate  superintendence  it  was 
executed,  made  a trip  over  the  bridge,  and  came 
to  a stand  at  the  Orleans  station.  The  aspect 
presented  by  this  bridge  is  most  noble.  It  crosses 
the  river  about  1,000  metres  higher  up  the  river 
than  the  old  bridge  of  stone,  constructed  under 
the  First  Empire  : its  length  is  about  500  metres. 
The  superstructure  consists  of  boiler-plate,  top 
and  bottom  webs,  with  diagonal  bracing  for  the 
panels,  resting  on  six  piers,  the  bearings  being 
about  75m.  for  the  five  middle  spans,  and  56m. 
50c.  for  the  end  ones.  Each  pier  consists  of  two 
hollow  cast-iron  columns,  filled  with  concrete,  and 
forced  into  the  ground  by  compressed  air.  One  of 
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these  has  been  embedded  to  the  depth  of  22  metres 
below  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  stands  6 metres 
over  it,  thus  making  a total  height  of  28  metres. 
These  cylinders  arc  3m,  60c.  diameter.  The 
apidity  with  which  this  immense  structure  was 
erected  has  not  been  equalled  in  Europe,  it  having 
been  finished  in  two  years.  The  old  stone  bridge 
of  Bordeaux  took  ten  years  to  build,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  most  experienced  engineers  of 
the  Fonts  et  Chausees,  all  whoso  talent  was  re- 
quired to  overcome  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
foundations,  hitherto  considered  unsunnountable. 

The  town  of  Moulins  (Allier),  has  been  autho- 
rized to  raise  the  sum  of  100,000  francs,  to  be  re- 
paid by  voluntary  taxation  in  eight  years,  for  the 
completion  of  the  church  of  Saint  Nicholas. 


IRELiUS’D. 

The  inhabitants  of  Derry  complain  that  the 
site  of  the  new  bridge  has  been  removed,  at  a 
great  expense,  from  that  of  the  old  bridge,  for  the 
reason  that  at  the  former  place  a rocky  bottom 
had  been  discovered  by  the  engineer;  but  that 
now  tlie  contractor  can  find  no  trace  of  those  rocks 
formerly  discovered,  and  has  been  obliged  to  pur- 
chase a very  expensive  pneumatic  apparatus,  which 
gave  promise  of  enabling  him  to  put  down  the 
foundations  of  the  bridge. 

One  of  the  principal  engineering  establishments 
in  Belfast  is  the  property  of  the  Messrs.  Rowan, 
whose  father  was  a native  of  Dough,  where  the 
establishment  was  formerly  located,  and  whence, 
in  the  year  1835,  was  sent  out,  on  an  excur- 
sion to  Belfast,  a locomotive  for  common  roads, 
which  passed  through  tho  streets  of  that  town; 
hut,  like  all  the  others  which  have  hitherto  been 
invented,  was  found  useless.  Perhaps  the  Scottish 
nobleman  who  is  now  experimenting  in  the  north 
may  succeed  better. 

It  appears,  from  the  half-yearly  report  of  the 
Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway  Company,  re- 
cently submitted  to  the  shareholders,  that  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  railway  for  six  months  was 
]6,Ot7?.  83.  3d.,  and  expenses  7,335/.  Os.  9d., 
leaving  a sum  of  8,712/.  7s.  6d.,  of  which 
0,628/.  16s.  Od.  were  required  for  payment  of  in- 
terest and  preference  shares,  leaving  a balance  of 
2,093/.  lls.,  which  the  directors  recommended  to 
he  carried  to  the  reserve  fund.  Theworks  on  the  line 
from  Newtowuards  to  Donaghndee  were  reported 
to  be  progressing  favourably,  and  that  it  would  be 
opened  for  traffic  early  next  spring.  Also  that 
the  railway  from  Castledouglass  to  Fortpatvick  is 
being  carried  forward  with  the  greatest  possible 
energy,  and  will  he  opened  for  traffic  in  August 
next,  and  that  the  Government  is  proceeding  with 
the  improvement  of  the  harbours  of  Fortpatrick 
and  Donaghadee,  so  as  to  render  them  suitable  for 
passengers  and  mail-packet  service. 

The  directors  of  the  Banbridge  and  Lisburn 
Junction  complain  of  the  slow  progress  of  their 
contractor. 

The  directors  of  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda,  and 
of  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Jimction,  are  taking 
preliminary  steps  for  the  amalgamation  of  their 
lines,  a matter  which  the  shareholders  in  both 
should  see  carried  out  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  The  amalgamation  of  Irish  railways  in 
the  north  would  promote  all  interests. 

The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Dundalk,  is  a new 
edifice,  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architecture, 
consisting  of  nave  and  aisles,  chancel  and  sacristy, 
having  on  the  south  side  of  front  a bell  tower 
40  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a broached  spire 
80  feet  in  height,  terminating  with  a Medlfcvnl 
cross.  The  external  walling  is  built  with  local 
granite—the  cut  stone  dressings  of  white  lime- 
stone. The  iuterual  arrangements  consist  of  five 
bays  of  arches  at  each  side,  separating  nave  from 
aisles.  The  chancel  has  a five-light  window.  The 
roof  is  open  timbered.  The  chancel  floor  is  laid 
with  encaustic  tiles. 

The  loans  and  grants  issued  from  the  Exchequer 
for  public  works,  drainage,  and  land  improvement 
in  Ireland,  amount  to  no  less  than  10,036,071/. 
Nearly  half  this  amount  was  advanced  for  county 
relief  works  during  the  famine,  but  that  was  re- 
mitted. The  sum  of  3,556,619/.  for  principal  and 
interest  has  been  repaid  to  the  public  purse,  and 
there  remains  to  be  repaid  4,832,864/.  The  chief 
public  works  now  being  carried  on  in  Ireland, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Jhiblic 
Works,  are,  Kingstown  Harbour,  upon  which 
817,786/.  has  been  spent,  and  Donaghadee  Har- 
bour (opposite  Fortpatrick),  upon  which  160,804/. 
lias  been  spent,  but  both  these  works  arc  nearly 
completed.  There  is  also  a female  convict  prison 
in  course  of  construction,  a new  Landed  Estates 
Court  and  offices,  and  the  extension  of  the  Four 
Courts. 


THE  BUILDER. 


REFORMATORIES  AND  REFUGES. 

The  last  report  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge 
Union  shows  that  there  are  now  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  no  fewer  than  172  reformatories, 
refuges,  and  industrial  schools,  more  tliaii  40  of 
which  have  been  established  since  the  committee 
commenced  upon  their  labours  in  1856.  These 
institutions  are  capable  of  accommodating  15,000 
inmates;  and,  from  careful  calculations  lately 
made,  aided  by  the  Government  inspectors’  re- 
turns, it  appears  that  there  are,  not  including 
the  institutions  in  Ireland,  upwards  of  11,000 
boys  and  girls  under  preventive  and  reformatory 
treatment.  These  returns  are  exclusive  of  the 
penitentiaries  and  homes  fur  females,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  60,  providing  accommodation 
for  2,300  inmates. 

The  testimony  of  the  Government  inspector  of 
certified  reformatories  is  to  the  effect  that  there 
has  been  a reduction  of  26  per  cent,  in  two  years 
in  the  number  of  juvenile  ofl’enders  committed  to 
prison,  and  this  testimony  is  confirmed  by  the 
re]>orts  of  the  various  institutions  throughout  the 
country. 

But  it  is  not  alone  amongst  the  criminal  class 
that  this  progi’ess  has  been  made.  The  refuges 
and  industrial  schools  for  the  outcast  and  the 
destitute,  which  led  the  way  to  the  establishment 
of  reformatories,  have  advanced  with  the  same 
rapidity,  the  one  acting  on  the  other,  and  both  in 
tlieir  places  tending  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
one  great  design. 

One  thing  is  to  he  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  present  working  of  refuges  and  industrial 
schools,  — more  attention  is  paid  to  fitting  the 
children  for  their  future  occupation  in  life  than, 
as  formerly,  to  the  mere  amount  of  work. 


SOMETHING  REQUIRING  EXFLANATION. 

We  find  the  following  in  tho  Nottingham  &naT- 
dian: — "A  recent  case  in  our  local  Bankrupt 
Court  illustrated,  as  we  took  care  to  show,  the 
custom  of  the  building  trade.  It  will  bo  found, 
from  the  s\ibjoined  report,  that  the  Nottingham 
builder  was  more  fortunate  than  his  Laucasliire 
brother : — 

‘ BANKaurTcv  Court.— John  Pooles',  contractor  and 
builder  at  Liverpool  and  nirkciihead,  came  up  on  Monday 
to  receive  judgment  on  his  application  I'or  a certificate. 
Amongst  the  objections  urged  by  Mr.  Martin  on  behalf  of 
the  assignees,  was  one  that  the  bankrupt  had,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  an  architect  in  this  town,  added  the  sum  of 
iflOL  to  his  original  c.stimate  for  building  a church  at 
Birkenhead,  and  had  thus  been  a party  to  defrauding  the 
trustees  for  the  erection  of  the  church.  Mr.  Evans,  who 
appeared  for  the  bankrupt,  said  if  there  was  really  any- 
thing in  the  objection  he  thought  the  court  should  be  in 
possession  of  all  the  particulars  of  the  case,  as  what  had 
been  done  by  his  client,  he  was  informed,  was  almost  a 
universal  practice,  and  he  contended  that  the  transac- 
tion, if  it  had  taken  place,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  his  conduct  in  that  court.  If  the  bankrupt  had 
knocked  a man  down  and  robbed  him  of  lOOL,  that  court 
could  take  no  cognizance  of  it.  Mr.  Martin  said  that 
certainly  would  not  be  “ conduct  cf  a trader,”  but  in  the 
case  before  them  he  could  clearly  show  that  the  bank- 
rupt’s creditors  were  damnified  by  the  transaction,  and 
he  should  now  ask  the  court  for  an  adjournment,  to  have 
the  architect  present  and  examined.  His  Honour  ad- 
journed the  sitting  till  the  lith  September.’ ” 


THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  A KITCHEN. 

Now  that  gastronomy  is  carried  to  a state  of 
great  perfection  in  this  country,  and  we  may 
fairly  vie  with  our  Gallic  neighbours  in  the  art  of 
dining,  I venture  to  trouble  you  with  a few  re- 
marks on  the  proper  arrangement  of  kitchens  and 
the  offices  connected  therewith. 

In  first-cbiss  buildings,  whether  for  public  or 
private  occupation,  the  kitchen  often  has  not  suffi- 
cient of  the  architect’s  care  in  its  details.  It  is 
generally  too  small,  ill  ventilated,  and  totally 
inefficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  requirements. 
Let  me  now  briefly  describe  what,  in  my  opinion, 
is  necessary  to  complete  a first-class  kitchen.  The 
chief  thing  to  consider,  then,  is  situation.  A 
kitchen  should  never  be  constructed  in  the  middle 
of  the  basement,  but  always  built  out  from  the 
principal  walls,  so  that  a large  skylight  may  be 
placed  in  the  ceiling,  and  which  should  be  con- 
structed so  that  it  may  be  opened  or  shut  at  plea- 
sure. Large  air-drains  should  bo  built  under  tho 
stone-paved  floor,  with  iron  gratings  for  tho  ad- 
mission of  air,  which  air  should  be  in  all  cases 
taken  from  the  external  wall,  to  ensure  a free  cir- 
culation. The  doors  leading  to  the  main  building 
should  be  made  with  springs,  to  swing,  so  that  they 
may  always  be  kept  closed,  and  prevent  any  un- 
pleasant smells  from  penetrating  into  the  house, 
and  the  walls  should  he  covered  with  plain  white 
tiles,  from  tho  ground  to  the  height  of  8 or  9 
feet.  Of  course  the  size  of  the  kitchen  must  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  space  at  disposal;  but  the 
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height  should  never  be  less  than  from  15  to  18 
feet. 

Fresuming  that  we  have  a building  of  the  kind 
described,  let  us  now  consider  the  cooking  appa- 
ratus. In  the  first  place,  it  is  highly  necessary  to 
have  a good  open  roastiug-range,  with  a smoke- 
jack  over  it.  Much  controversy  has  taken  place 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  roasting  by  gas  ; but 

1 am  quite  satisfied,  from  experience,  that  the  so- 
called  roasting  by  such  means  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  old-fashioned  plan.  Meat  cooked 
in  a gas  oven  becomes  highly  impregnated  with 
the  carbonic  acid,  however  much  the  oven  may  he 
ventilated,  and  is  not  to  be  compared,  for  flavour, 
with  meat  cooked  by  an  open  fire.  The  roasting- 
range  should  be  situate  in  the  middle  of  either  of 
the  walls  which  may  he  best  adapted  for  carrying 
up  the  flues : the  flue  for  the  range-fire  should  not 
he  less  than  18  inches  square,  and  invariably  car- 
ried to  the  highest  point  of  the  main  building. 
A range  6 feet  wide,  and  3 feet  6 inches  high,  is 
a very  good  size,  and  ample  for  all  purposes.  The 
back  should  be  built  of  fire-bricks  (Newcastle 
bricks  are  the  best),  and  should  not  exceed  7 
inches  in  depth  from  back  to  front.  This  will 
ensure  a good  bright  fire,  giving  an  intense  heat 
with  a small  consumption  of  coal. 

On  one  side  of  the  range,  the  broiling-stoves, 

2 feet  9 inches  to  3 feet  wide  at  top,  should  be 
placed,  one,  two,  or  three  in  number,  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  These  should  have  a separate 
flue  to  the  top  of  the  house,  to  eusurc  a quick 
draught.  At  the  end  of  these  stoves,  a Bainmarie, 
heated  by  steam,  for  gravies  and  sauces,  and  next 
to  this  a good-sized  hot  closet,  also  heated  by 
steam,  for  the  reception  of  the  viands  after  being 
di'cssed  at  the  stoves,  and  to  keep  the  plates  and 
dishes  hot  while  waiting  to  be  served  up.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  roasting-range  there  should  be 
a large  baking-oven  of  cast  iron,  and  not  less  than 
1 inch  in  thickness,  for  pastry,  &c.,  with  a good- 
sized  wrought-iron  closet  over,  heated  from  the 
same  fire.  The  flue  for  this  oven  might  be  taken 
into  the  roasting-range  chimney ; but  where  there 
is  convenience,  a separate  flue  is  preferable. 
Against  the  opposite  wall  should  be  fixed  a series 
of  three  or  four  charcoal  stoves,  for  preparing 
the  lighter  and  more  delicate  ingredients.  Here 
a good  gas-burner  may  be  introduced  to  advan- 
tage : those  which  burn  atmospheric  air  with  the 
gas  are  the  best,  as  they  give  an  increased  heat 
without  soiling  the  stewpans.  This  gas  stove  may 
be  used,  among  other  purposes,  for  preparing  the 
stock  for  soups,  as  the  beat  can  he  regulated  so 
that  the  stock-pot  may  be  left  on  all  night.  A 
steam  Bainmarie-pan,  for  sauces  and  soiips,  is  re- 
quisite at  one  end  of  this  series.  As  near  as  con- 
venient to  these  a good  substantial  hot-plate,  with 
an  oven  on  the  top,  heated  from  the  same  fire, 
should  be  placed.  This  and  the  charcoal  stoves 
would  be  chiefly  under  the  control  of  the  prin- 
eipal  cook.  When  tho  dining-room  is  on  the  floor 
above,  a lift  to  wind  up  the  dinners,  joints,  &c.,  is 
a most  useful  adjunct,  as  it  saves  a great  deal  of 
labour  in  carrying  dishes  up  and  down  stairs.  The 
lift  should  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  kitchen, 
but  not  in  it ; and  a steam  table,  with  closet  under, 
should  he  near  the  lift,  to  keep  the  prepared  dishes 
hot  previous  to  their  ascent. 

In  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  there  should  he  a 
large  table,  with  a good  oak  top,  3 inches  thick, 
with  drawers  under  for  general  use  : one  or  two 
copper  kettles,  heated  by  steam,  for  boiling  fish, 
and,  conveniently  situated,  will  complete  all  that 
is  really  necessary  here. 

The  scullery  should  open  into  the  kitchen,  and 
should  contain  a hot-plate  for  boiling  and  preparing 
the  vegetables,  steam-kettles  for  meat,  potatoes, 
&c.,  and  double  troughs,  with  hot  and  cold  water 
laid  on  for  washing  plates,  dishes,  preparing  and 
cleansing  vegetables,  &c.,  and  a sink.  Here,  also, 
the  boiler  for  generating  steam  might  be  fixed. 
The  size,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
work  it  may  have  to  do,  and  which,  in  addition  to 
the  steam  fittings  in  the  kitchen,  might  be  used 
to  keep  a closet  hot  just  outside  the  dining-room. 
This  latter  is  a most  necessary  article;  for,  with  all 
the  pains  the  cook  may  take  to  send  up  the  dinners 
hot,  if  they  have  to  wait  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
before  they  can  be  served,  they  soon  become  cold, 
and  give  dissatisfaction.  An  abundant  supply  of  hot 
and  cold  water  to  kitchen  and  scullery  is  most 
essential,  and  for  the  former  a large  galvanized 
iron  tank  should  be  placed  near  the  ceiling,  with  a 
coil  of  pipe  inside,  through  which  steam  passes 
from  the  boiler. 

Ill  the  pastry-room  great  attention  should  bo 
paid  to  situation.  It  should,  in  the  first  place,  he 
as  cool  as  possible,  with  a window  having  a north- 
erly aspect,  and  freely  ventilated.  This  should 
contain  a large  marble  slab,  good  pestle  and 
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mortar,  ice-drawers,  and  cupboard  for  sundries. 
The  larder  may  be  next  to  the  pastry-room,  should 
be  lofty,  with  a rack  and  hooks  dependent  from 
the  ceiling,  for  hangmgjoints,  a table  in  the  centre 
for  prepared  meats,  and  a large  wire-work  safe 
for  protection  against  flies  In  summer,  a good-sized 
weighing-machine,  an  ice-safe,  and  plentiful  supply 
of  ice,  &c.  Of  course,  in  the  foregoing  arrange- 
ments, considerable  modifications  and  alterations 
may  always  be  made.  Club-houses  or  large  hotels 
require  more  fittings  of  one  class  and  less  of 
another  than  a gentleman’s  mansion ; but  what  I 
wish  chiefly  to  call  attention  to  is  this, — that  in 
the  latter,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  cook  is 
expected  to  perform  wonders  in  a small,  dark,  ill- 
ventilated  kitchen,  where  a little  oven  and  boiler- 
range,  and  perhaps  a very  small  hot-plate,  com- 
plete the  usual  amount  of  apparatus  in  what  are 
called  first-class  mansions.  I think  a little  more 
care  in  the  arrangement,  and  a few  extra  pounds 
spent  in  this  department,  would  not  be  altogether 
money  wasted.  The  cook  would  be  better  able 
to  keep  his  or  her  temper,  and  the  major  dome 
would  get  a better  dinner.  J.  D.  A. 


NOTES  CONCERNING  THE  ORIGIN  OF 
PARISHES  AND  PAROCHIAL  CHURCHES. 

Pabtshes  were  first  distinguished  in  England 
under  Honorius,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  about 
the  year  of  Christ  636.— “Camden’s  Brit.”  clxix. 
ed.  1695. 

Ridley,  in  his  view  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
law,  tells  us  that  fonts,  in  the  primitive  times, 
were  not  in  churches,  but  the  custom  of  those 
elder  ages  was  to  baptize  in  rivers  and  fountains  j 
and  that  custom  being  discontinued  through  per- 
secution, fonts  were  erected  in  private  houses ; 
and  in  more  peaceful  ages  they  made  bold  to  build 
their  fonts  at  a little  distance  from  the  church. 
Afterwards  they  obtained  leave  to  set  them  in  the 
church  porch.  At  last  they  got  them  into  the 
church.  But  they  were  not  placed  in  every 
church  immediately}  for  at  the  first  they  were 
found  only  in  the  cathedral  church,  _ where  the 
bishop  resided}  and,  though  service  might  be  said 
in  the  lesser  minsters  and  rural  churches,  yet  the 
right  of  sepulture  and  baptism  belonged  to  the 
cathedral  church,  unless  it  were  a case  of  neces- 
sity. It  was  therefore  called  the  mother  church. 
In  succeeding  ages,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
mother  church  was  too  far  distant  from  some  vil- 
lages, and  so  situated  that  in  the  winter  the 
people  could  not  repair  thither,  consideration  was 
had  of  this  inconvenience.  The  bishop  took  occa- 
sion hence  to  transfer  the  right  of  baptism  and 
sepulture  to  the  rural  churches ; and  this,  toge- 
ther with  the  right  of  tithes,  made  it  a parish 
church  of  that  kind  which  we  have  now.  But, 
because  also  in  some  parishes  many  families  lived 
so  remote  from  the  church  that  they  could  not 
conveniently  frequent  the  same,  it  was  indulged  to 
such  that  they  might  build  a private  chapel  or 
oratory  in  or  near  their  mansion-places,  reserving 
for  the  most  part  the  right  of  baptism  and  sepul- 
ture to  the  parish  church,  which,  in  respect  to 
these  lesser  oratories,  was  to  be  accounted  the 
baptismal  or  mother  church.  It  was  also  provided 
that  these  families  (notwithstanding  their  grant 
from  the  bishop  for  a private  oratory)  should,  upon 
more  solemn  feast  days,  repair  to  their  parish 
church.  These  private  oratories  were  afterwards 
called  capellce,  chapels. — (Thus  Ridley). 

Now  the  word  “ capella,”  quasi  “ capsella,”  is  a 
derivative  from  capsa,  which  signifies  a chest,  or 
cotfer,  because  the  relics  of  saints  and  holy  persons 
were  kept  in  such  chests;  and  the  places  where 
such  chests  were  kept  were  also  called  unde  nomen 
capella,  capellanus,  &c.  So  Spelman  in  his  glos- 
sary upon  that  word. 

Dr.  Prideaux  says,  “ none  might  of  right  build 
oratories  without  license  of  the  bishop  j at  least, 
none  might  administer  divine  service  there  without 
the  bishop’s  special  license. 

Oratories  erected  in  the  houses  of  great  persons 
I should  call  domestic  chapels.  When  huilt  by 
one  or  several  persons  in  some  convenient  place 
for  the  use  of  several  families,  or  of  a township  or 
townships,  not  having  liberty  of  baptism  or 
burial,  I call  such  chapels  of  ease. 

When  built  by  a more  numerous  multitude  of 
the  neighbourhood,  consisting  of  one  or  more 
villages,  having  got  liberty  for  baptism  and  burial, 
with  consecration  thereof  by  the  bishop,  and 
sometimes  an  allowance  in  money  or  tithes  from 
the  mother  church,  I call  such  parochial  chapels ; 
for  these  have  aU  the  rites  and  ceremonies  as  the 
mother  church  or  parish  church  hath,  except  the 
tithes;  so  that,  indeed,  they  are  lesser  parishes, 
created  within  the  greater,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
neighbourhood.” 


As  to  the  consecration  of  churches,  we  find  that 
the  Jews  had  their  feasts  of  dedication  of  their 
temples  (John  x,  22;  Maccab.  iv.  59).  But  there 
is  no  dedication  of  our  Christian  churches  to  saints 
until  praying  to  saints  was  in  use;  and  after 
churches  began  to  be  dedicated  to  saints,  their 
dedication  feasts  were  usually  kept  on  that  day 
which  was  the  feast-day  appointed  in  the  calendar ' 
for  commemoration  of  that  saint  to  whom  such 
church  was  particularly  dedicated.  This  time  was 
called  by  us  the  wakes,  from  waking,  because  at 
such  times  the  people  prayed  most  of  the  night 
before  such  feast-day  in  the  churches. 

The  saint’s  bell,  as  many  admit,  was  not  so 
called  from  the  name  of  the  saint  which  was  in- 
scribed on  it,  or  of  the  church  to  which  it  be- 
longed, but  because  it  was  rung  out  when  the 
priest  came  to  that  part  of  the  service,  “ Sancte, 
Sancte,  Domine  Deus  Sabbaoth,”  purposely  that 
they  who  could  not  come  to  church  might  under- 
stand what  a solemn  affair  the  congregation  were 
at  that  instant  engaged  in;  and  so,  even  in  their 
absence,  be  once  at  least,  moved  to  lift  up  their 
hearts  to  Him  that  made  them.  For  this  reason 
the  saint’s  bell  was  generally  hung  where  it  could 
be  heard  the  furthest,  sometimes  m a lantern  at 
the  top  of  the  steeple,  or  in  a turret  at  one  comer 
of  it,  if  a tower ; and  sometimes  in  an  arch  or 
gallery,  on  the  outside  of  the  roof,  between  the 
church  and  chancel.  This  last  sort  was  so  placed, 
that  the  rope  might  come  down  into  the  choir, 
and  so  being  near  the  altar,  the  bell  might  be 
more  readily  rung  out  as  soon  as  ever  the  priest 
came  to  the  sacred  words. 

As  regards  the  position  of  churches,  Dr.  Plot 
believes,  that  in  the  setting  of  their  churches  due 
east  and  west,  all  the  direction  which  people  had 
in  former  times  (till  the  compass  was  discovered), 
was  from  the  sun  itself,  which  rising  iu  summer 
more  or  less  nortbw'ard,  and  in  winter  propor- 
tionately to  the  southward  of  the  equinoctial  east, 
in  all  likelihood  might  occasion  so  many  churches 
not  to  respect  the  due  east  and  west  points,  but 
to  decline  from  them  more  or  less  according  to  the 
late  or  early  season  of  the  year  wherein  they  were 
founded.  A.  B. 


school,  and  is  said  to  have  been  bought  in  Paris 
at  a cost  of  1,000  guineas.  The  organ  case,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  E.  Salomons,  of  this  city,  has  had 
the  mouldings  and  enrichments  brought  promi- 
nently out  in  gold,  and  the  front  pipes,  which  are 
of  pure  tin,  highly  burnished,  have  been  decorated 
about  the  mouths  in  gold  and  colour.  One  of  the 
semicircular  windows  baa  been  decorated  with 
stained  and  painted  glass  by  Messrs.  Edmondson  A. 
Ron.  The  subject  represents  Christ’s  charge  to 
Peter, — “ Feed  my  sheep.”  The  whole  of  the 
details  and  decorations  of  the  church  have  been 
effected  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Samuel  Bottom- 
ley  & Sons,  of  Crossbills,  Craven,  Yorkshire. 


BATTLEFIELD  CHURCH,  NEAR 
SHREWSBURY. 

More  than  once  we  have  mentioned  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  Battlefield  Church,  near 
Shrewsbury,  and  the  claims  it  has  to  attention. 
We  are  glad  to  be  informed  that  the  church  is 
now  undergoing  complete  repair,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Pountney  Smith,  architect.  A 
considerable  sum  having  been  subscribed  by  the 
county  towards  the  restoration.  Lady  Brinckman, 
of  Sundorne  Castle,  Shrewsbury,  has  undertaken 
the  remaining  expenses,  and  her  ladyship  has  fur- 
ther instructed  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud  to  fill 
the  windows  with  painted  glass. 


RE-DECORATION  OF  ST.  PETER’S  CHURCH, 
MANCHESTER. 

The  interior  of  this  church  has  undergone  a 
complete  re-decoration,  and  was  opened  for  Divine 
service  on  Sunday  last.  The  body  of  St.  Peterifl 
Church,  as  it  now  stands,  was  erected  in  179-1-, 
from  a design  by  James  Wyatt,  and  is  a modem 
example  of  the  Tuscan  or  simple  Doric  order  of 
architecture.  The  steeple,  which  was  added  aboiit 
thirty  years  later,  was  designed  hy  Goodwin,  the 
architect  of  the  Manchester  Townhall.  In  the 
new  decorations  Christian  symbols  (the  Cross,  the 
Lamb,  the  Dove,  the  Trinity,  &c.)  have  been 
introduced  into  the  ceiling  and  other  parts. 
Texts  of  Scripture,  in  the  English  and  Greek 
character,  have  also  been  inscribed  on  the 
frieze.  The  altar  recess  is  elaborately  treated, 
and,  in  addition  to  other  improvements,  the 
hitherto  empty  niches,  four  in  number,  have  had 
statues  placed  in  them,  executed  by  an  Italian 
sculptor,  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  James,  and  St. 
Andrew ; whilst  the  eight  oval  panels  on  the  side 
walls  over  the  niches  and  the  galleries  are  filled 
with  paintings  in  monochrome,  representing  scenes 
in  different  periods  of  our  Saviour’s  life.  These 
are  studies  from  pictures  by  various  masters,  and 
comprise  “The  Infant  Savioiir,”  Murillo;  “Christ 
Blessing  Children,”  Overbeck ; “ The  Raising  of 
Jairus’s  Daughter,”  Von  Holst;  “ Christ  Weeping 
over  Jerusalem,”  Eastlake;  “The  Transfiguration.” 
Raffaelle ; “ Christ’s  Agony  in  the  Garden,”  Le 
Jeune;  “ Bearing  the  Cross,”  after  the  celebrated 
altar  piece  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  and 
“The  Comforter,”  Ary  Schefter.  The  propriety 
of  introducing  colour  and  ornament  in  buildings 
of  this  kind  is  now  generally  admitted.  The  altar 
piece  in  St.  Peter’s  is  by  A.  Carracci,  or  of  that 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ticyford  {Sants). — A range  of  buildings,  em- 
bracing schoolrooms  for  boys  and  girls  and  a 
teacher’s  residence,  are  being  erected  by  Mr.  C 
Fielder,  of  Bar-end,  Winchester,  at  this  village, 
on  a piece  of  ground  forming  an  eminence  in  the 
lower  part  of  it,  the  gift  of  Conway  Shipley,  Esq. 
The  buildings,  which  are  in  a forward  state,  include 
according  to  the  Sampshire  Advertiser,  n school- 
room for  each  sex,  the  dimensions  of  either  being 
30  feet  by  17  feet,  and  adjoining  these  are  class- 
rooms. The  portions  dedicated  to  educational 
purposes  form  the  wings,  the  centre  of  the  erection 
being  the  teachers’  residence.  The  roofs  are  of 
high  pitch,  and  are  to  be  covered  with  slate  and 
ridge  tile  of  a geometrical  character.  The  mate- 
rials used  aro  flint  with  blue  mortar,  and  red  and 
black  bricks,  with  Bath  stone  window  (in  the 
Gothic  style),  copings,  corbels,  &c.  The  open 
timbers  of  the  roof  in  the  schoolrooms,  kc„  are  to 
be  stained  oak  colour.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W. 
Coles  (city  surveyor,  Winchester).  Tlie  cost  will 
be  somewhat  under  1,000?.,  and  is  to  be  defrayed 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  a government 
grant. 

Sriffield.—ThQ  foundation  stone  of  New  Na- 
tional Schools,  &c.,  has  been  laid  at  Kirkburn. 
The  schools  are  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  R. 
Smith,  of  Hull,  architect,  and  Messrs.  Malone  & 
Simpson  are  the  contractors.  They  include  a 
master’s  residence.  The  buildings  will  cost  about 
800?.,  of  which  200?.  will  be  contribirted  by  Sir 
Tatton  Sykes,  the  lord  of  the  manor ; 50?.  by 
Archdeacon  Long;  305?.  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  of  Education,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
raised  by  the  landowners  and  parishioners. 

Manchester. — New  Wesleyan  schools  have  been 
opened  at  Newton  Heath,  according  to  the  Man- 
chester Advertiser.  The  building  in  style  is  plain. 
It  consists  of  one  large  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  open  to  the  roof,  through  which  the  principal 
light  is  received,  while  on  each  side  a smaller  or 
anteroom  is  constructed,  on  the  second  floor.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  building  alone  was  700?. 
There  is  said  to  be  an  absence  of  all  proper  means 
of  ventilation,— an  indispensable  requisite,  espe- 
cially where  a large  number  of  persons  are  con- 
gregated. , 

Kir7cdale.—'^h&  first  stone  of  the  Kirkdale 
Industrial  Ragged  Schools  and  Church  has  been 
laid  by  the  Earl  of  Derby.  The  exterior  fronts  of 
the  building  are  to  be  plain  brick  and  stone.  The 
basement  floor  is  planned  for  a cooking  kitchen, 
which  can  be  used  for  a soup  kitchen  during  the 
winter  months,  and  has  a separate  entrance  from 
Major-street.  Adjoining  this  kitchen  is  a flagged 
cellar,  intended  as  a playroom  during  wet  weather, 
or  for  workshop  when  required.  The  main  en- 
trance to  the  ground  floor  is  from  Major-street,  to 
a schoolroom  80  feet  long,  25  feet  G inches  wide, 
and  18  feet  high ; intended  also  to  be  used  as  a 
free  church  for  the  poor  of  the  district.  From 
this  room  there  is  a class-room,  large  workshop, 
and  storeroom,  covered  lavatories,  urinals,  &c.,  and 
a large  play-yard.  The  upper  floor,  which  corre- 
spends  with  the  ground-floor,  and  which  has  also 
a separate  entrance  from  Major-street,  is  intended 
for  girls’  schoolroom,  class-room,  _ printing-shop, 
and  large  workshop.  The  buildings  and  yard 
walls  occirpy  an  area  of  about  1,300  square  yards, 
and  as  it  is  intended  to  erect  them  in  as  plain  a 
manner  as  possible,  the  estimate  for  the  same, 
exclusive  of  land  and  general  fittings,  will  not 
exceed  2,000?. 


A Man’3  Head  Sawn  in  Two.— On  Monday 
Mr.  William  Payne,  the  coroner  for  Southwark, 
received  information  of  the  death  of  Jeremiah 
Kellimer,  aged  twenty-seven,  who  had  lived  at 
Deptford.  It  appeared  that  the  deceased  was 
stooping  clown  to  collect  some  wood  dust  at  a 
steam  saw-mill  there,  when  the  circular  saw  com- 
pletely cut  his  skull  in  two.  He  was  taken  to  St 
Thomas’s  Hospital,  where  he  expired. 
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HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT,  MELBOURNE. 

The  site  selected  for  the  erection  of  the  Parlia- 
ment buildings  is  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  city, 
and  commands  a fine  view  of  the  town,  suburbs, 
and  adjacent  country.  The  Blue  Mountains  of 
Dandenoug  and  the  shipping  in  Hobson’s  Bay  are 
plainly  seen  from  the  upper  windows,  while  the 
entrance  at  Port  Philip  Heads  can  dso  be  dis- 
cerned through  the  clear  Australian  atmosphere. 
The  new  Treasury,  a costly  and  elaborate  build- 
ing, is  in  close  proximity  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. Extensive  offices  for  the  chief  secretary 
aud  executive,  the  foundations  of  which  buildings 
have  cost  32,000?.,  are  also  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
senate  house : the  eastern  end  of  Melbourne  will, 
therefore,  in  antipodean  position,  agree  with  the 
western  end  of  London. 

The  spirit  of  “fastness”  which  characterises 
most  of  the  colonial  proceedings  does  not  apply  to 
the  progress  of  the  building  in  question  : the  por- 
tions at  present  erected  arc  the  two  Legislative 
Chambers  and  the  Library,  which  occupies  about 
a third  of  the  eastern  elevation. 

The  Legislative  Chambers  are  each  72  feet  long, 
40  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high.  Division  lobbies 
are  attached,  but  the  number  of  members — seventy- 
eight  for  the  assembly  and  thirty  for  the  council — 
being  comparatively  small,  the  lobbies  are  also 
used  for  committee  rooms.  The  Corinthian  order 
has  been  employed  for  the  “Upper”  and  the 
Ionic  for  the  “ Lower  ” house : both  Chambers 
are  elaborately  decorated. 

The  style  and  treatment  of  these  apartments 
have  received  commendation.  The  building,  when 
complete,  will  be  about  400  feet  long,  220  feet 
wide,  and  74  feet  high.  The  principal  order 
employed  for  the  exterior  is  the  Roman  Doric. 
The  Library,  now  in  course  of  completion,  con- 
tains a central  ball  40  feet  square  and  40  feet 
high ; two  reading-rooms,  each  50  feet  by  25  feetj 
and  numerous  private  rooms.  The  refreshment- 
rooms  are  in  this  part  of  the  building,  and  com- 
prise two  saloons,  each  50  feet  and  25  feet ; 
smoking-rooms  and  other  accessories. 

Messrs.  Knight  and  Kerr  are  the  architects 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  carry  out  the 
work. 

It  is  understood  that  the  urgent  necessity  for 
new  executive  and  treasury  buildings  referred  to 
above  has  caused  the  commencement  of  the  grand 
front  to  be  postponed  longer  than  was  at  first  in- 
tended. It  will  now,  however,  we  believe,  be 
commenced  immediately.  The  material  to  be 
employed  is  a Colonial  stone,  called  New  Darley, 
and  is  somewhat  of  the  colour  and  texture  of  that 
used  in  our  own  Treasury  buildings.  The  part 
already  completed  is  of  basalt,  termed  in  Australia, 
“blue  stone.” 

Mr.  Knight,  as  president  of  the  Victorian  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  last  year,  read  a Treatise  on 
“ Colonial  Building  Stones,”  which  was  after- 
wards published,  and  was  noticed  by  us  at  the 
time.  In  this  he  speaks  as  follows  of  the  blue- 
stone  : — 

“ Basalt  Is  spread  over  a large  area  of  the  country,  and 
is  the  most  abundant  of  all  our  materials.  The  stone  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  technical  description  : its 
durability  is  unquestionable,  but  its  suitability  for  works 
of  much  architectural  pretension  is  generally  doubted. 
In  my  own  practice  I have  been  a great  friend  to  blue- 
stone,  but  the  result  of  my  experience  has  somewhat 
altered  my  opinion  of  this  material,  and  I am  now  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  it  is  unfitted  for  aoy  public  edifice 
where  the  design  embraces  a moderate  amount  of  archi- 
tectural embellishment. 

I fear  there  is  a disposition  to  tax  bluestone  beyond  Its 
capacity,  to  produce  architectural  effects.  In  Melbourne, 
thousands  of  pounds  are  almost  wasted  in  working  deli- 
cate mouldings  upon  this  material,  such  details  in  many 
instances  being  scarcely  visible.  I have  not  been  free 
from  the  committal  of  this  error,  but  hope  to  avoid  fall- 
ing into  such  mistakes  in  future,  for  I hold  it  to  be  an 
anomaly  to  spend  lOl,  worth  of  labour  in  working  a 
moulding  or  enrichment  which  does  not  pay  for  the  out- 
lay in  gratifying  the  taste  to  a proportionate  extent.  We 
attach  a certain  idea  of  beauty  to  the  form  of  a par- 
ticular moulding,  which  beauty  is  derived  partly  from  the 
contour  of  the  figure,  and  partly  from  the  play  of  light 
and  shade  upon  it.  Now,  the  colour  of  bluestone  destroys 
the  proper  effect  of  shadows  ; they  are  to  a great  extent 
absorbed  by  the  stone,  instead  of  reposing  distinctly 
upon  it;  and,  as  a natural  result,  the  beauty,  proportion, 
and  character  of  minute  enrichments  in  basalt  are  com- 
paratively lost,  when  contrasted  with  stones  of  more  ap- 
propriate colour.  While  suggesting  the  exceptions  to  be 
made  in  the  use  of  bluestone,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
for  ordinary  purposes,  both  In  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing works,  no  other  material  could  be  so  generally  em- 
ployed: for  foundations  it  is  eminently  suitable:  for 
stores,  its  sombre  hue  imparts  an  appearance  of  com- 
mercial as  well  as  structural  solidity  ; for  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  if  relieved  by  freestone  dressings,  it  can  be 
used  in  a cheap  and  most  effective  form;  while,  for  en- 
gineering works,  its  moderate  first  cost,  and  the  facility 
with  which  it  maybe  cut  into  plain  forms,  leave  no  occa- 
sion to  wish  for  a belter  material.  There  is  absolutely  no 
waste  on  bluestone : the  smallest  chippings  ore  valuable 
for  road  making;  and,  when  we  further  consider  the 
abundance  of  the  supply,  and  the  trifling  cost  of  quarry- 
ingit,  for  ordinary  purposes,  we  may  safely  say  that 
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bluestone  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  mineral 
products  in  Victoria. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  I think  so  much  of  basalt,  why  seek 
to  employ  another  stone  in  the  erection  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  ? 

I confess  to  feeling  very  great  reluctance  in  making  any 
exceptions  to^the  employment  of  bluestone ; because,  from 
the  nature  of  its  formation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
durability.  It  is  more  indestructible  than  granite,  not 
one-third  as  costly,  but,  perhaps,  not  a third  so  beautiful 
as  that  material.  In  instance  of  the  durability  of  blue- 
stone,  1 would  refer  to  the  steps  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Government  Offices,  in  William-street,  where  they  will  be 
found  to  be  less  affected  by  time  and  wear  than  those 
which  are  of  colonial  granite. 

My  principal  reason  for  objecting  to  adopt  bluestone  for 
the  external  elevations  of  the  Ilousesof  Parliament  I have 
already  given  in  the  form  of  a general  proposition— that 
the  colour  of  the  material  is  unequal  to  the  production  of  j 
those  ordinary  effects  of  light  and  shade  which  are  essen-  ' 
tial  to  realize  the  spirit  of  classic  architecture;  and,  if  the  | 
utilitarian  proposition  be  not  regarded  as  untenable,  that  j 
the  money  spent  upon  the  execution  of  architectural 
details  should  produce  a feeling  of  satisfaction  or  plea- 
sure in  the  mind  of  the  observer  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  the  outlay  Incurred ; then  I say  that  ornaments 
wrought  in  basalt  will  not  come  up  to  such  a standard  of 
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comparison ; and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  expen- 
diture of  large  sums  of  money  in  attempting  to  delineate 
minute  features  is  a waste  of  capital  and  a misapplica- 
tion of  the  abstract  forms  of  beauty  in  architecture. 

If  the  known  durability  of  bluestone  is  to  be  regarded 
of  greater  moment  than  any  objections  to  its  colour,  let 
us  use  it  with  discretion ; let  the  treatment  of  the  orders 
be  simplified  to  suit  the  material;  and  although  such  an 
innovation  would  detract  from  the  acknowledged  standard 
of  correctness,  the  loss  in  this  respect  will  be  compen- 
sated  by  the  saving  in  cost  effected  through  the  omission 
of  those  enrichments  which  show  but  vaguely  on  such  a 
gloomy  stone.” 


STRENGTH  OF  BUILDING  STONES. 

The  following  table  (showing  the  specific 
gravity  of  colonial  and  other  building  stones,  the 
force  required  to  crush  1 inch  cubes,  the  amount 
of  disintegration  caused  by  the  action  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  taking  1,000  as  an  indication  of  perfect 
resistance,  and  the  weight  per  cubic  foot),  is 
from  Mr.  Knight’s  treatise  mentioned  in  our 
notice  of  the  Melbourne  Houses  of  Parliament; — 


Colonial  Stones. 


Specific 

Crushing  force  per 

Amount  of 

Weight  per  cubic 

Weight  per  cubic 

disin- 

foot  in  an 

gravity. 

square  inch. 

jtegration. 

ordinary  state. 

immersion  in  water. 

In  lbs. 

In  lbs. 

2,118 

•800 

124  7-16 

2,213 

1,949 

•200 

124 

133  5-16 

2,207 

2,150 

•600 

136  U-I6 

J3S  10-16 

2,250 

•600 

131  7-16 

2,423 

3,100 

•650 

2,484 

2,100 

•750 

142  9-16 

147  4-16 

2,487 

3,163 

•800 

ISO 

2,455 

3,200 

•500 

146  13-16 

150  3-16 

2,503 

3,065 

•700 

— 

— 

2,438 

5,035 

•800 

2,580 

2,446 

3,550 

•600 



116 

2,450 

•800 

■ 

2,477 

1,600 

•300 

145  11-16 

149  10-16 

2,357 

6,400 

•500 

148  S-I6 

149  5-lG 

2.473-1 

Tested  up  to  6,720  lbs. 

1-000 

2,625  1 

without  producing 

— 

— — 

163  7-16 

2,655  [ 

any  effect.  The  ma- 

1-000 

- 



2,652  ( 

chine  was  inadequate 

1-000 

— 



2,6oqJ 

to  go  beyond  this 

1-000 



, 

2,386j 

weight. 

1-000 

142  12-16 

144 

2,207 

2.956 

■900 

132  3-16 

134  9-16 

2,252 

2,881 

•050 

135  5-16 

137  2-16 

2,322 

2,089 

■700 

140  9-16 

143 

2,417 

•001 

2,237 

2,228 

•300 

— 

— 

2,715{ 

Tested  np  to  6,720  lbs. 
•without  effect. 

} 1-000 

— 

167  5-16 

1,814 

■100 

128  3-16 

136 

2,241 

1,600 

.800 

124  14-16 

126  6-1 6 

2,447 

3,135 

.950 

137  2-16 

140  9-16 

r 

Tested  Up  to  6,720  lbs. 

2,383^ 

without  producing 
any  effect. 

^ 1-coo 

— 

148 

2,076 

r 

1,543 

Tested  up  to  6,720  lbs 
without  producing 

•700 

1 

134  5-16 

136  4-16 

2,713-{ 

^ rooo 

166 

— 

1 

any  effect. 

i 

Darley  sandstone  

Bacchus  Marsh  sandstone 

Geelong  sandstone 

Kyneton  sandstone  

Kilraore  sandstone 

Bulleen  sandstone 

Doncaster  sandstone 

Plenty  sandstone  

Portland  (western  district)  lime- 
stone   

Warraambool  limestone,  a picked 
specimen,  hardened  by  salt 

water 

Cape  Schank  hmestone  

Ballan  sandstone  

Kcilor  sandstone 

Western  Port  sandstone 

Apollo  Say  sandstone 

Bluestone  (basalt) 

Granite  from  the  Plenty 

Sieuite  from  Gabo  Island  

Templestowe  clay  slatestone .... 
Mount  Sturgeon  sandstone  .... 

Intercolonial  Stones. 
Pitfield’s  New  Kangaroo  Point 
sandstone  from  Tasmania  .... 
Kangaroo  Point  stone,  old  quarry 
North-west  Bay  sandstone,  from 
Quhm's  quarry,  Tasmania  .... 
Huon  river  sandstone,  Tasmania 

Sydney  sandstone 

Adelaide  sandstone. 

Adelaide  marble 

Stones  from  Europe. 
Fifeshire  sandstone,  Scotland 

Bath  oolite,  England  

Portland  oolite,  England 

Park  Spring  sandstone,  from  near 

lA2eds,  G.B 

Caen,  Normandy  

Carara  marble 


Table  showing  the  Weight  required  to  crush  inch 
Cubes  of  the  four  Building  Stones  princigallg 
used  in  Melbourne : — 


Crushing 
force  per 
square  inch 
when  dry. 

Crushing 
force  per 
square  inch 
after  four 
hours’ 
immersion 
in  water. 

Pitfleld’s  new  quarry  at 

Kangaroo  Point  

Pitfield’s  old  quarry  at 
Kangaroo  Point  

In  lbs. 

2,956 

In  Iba. 

1,919 

315 

2,881 

1,428 

50i 

Darley 

2,118 

1,260 

355 

Bacchus  Marsh 

1.949 

1,073 

45 

The  above  results  are  derived  from  the  average 
of  four  samples  of  each  stone  in  a dry  and  two  of 
each  in  a wet  state. 

E.xperiraents  to  prove  the  fitness  of  the  follow- 
ing stones  to  act  as  lintels,  &c.,  tried  on  scantlings 
4 inches  by  4 inches,  having  a span  of  4 feet, 
and  the  entire  weight  suspended  from  the 
centre : — 

Breaking  Weight. 


cwt.  qr.  lbs. 

Fifeshire  (Scotland)  sandstone I 1 26 

Bath  oolite  (English) 2 2 20 

Kangaroo  Point  white  sandstone  (from 

Pitfleld's  new  quarry,  Tasmania) 2 2 20 

Kyneton  (Victoria)  sandstone 2 2 21 

Kangaroo  Point  sandstone  (Pitfleld’s  old 

quarry)  2 3 20 

Bacchus  Marsh  sandstone  (Victoria) 2 3 24 

Darley  saudstone  (Victoria) 3 0 2 

Bulleen  sandstone  (Victoria)  3 2 0 

Doncaster  sandstone  (near  Bulleen) 3 3 20 

Geelong  (Barraboot  Hill)  sandstone 4 2 20 

Portland  limestone  (English)  6 0 20 

Park  Spring  sandstone  (from  England,  near 

Leeds) fl  3 6 

Adelaide  marble  10  1 11 

Colonial  basalt 13  0 2 

Mount  Moriar  (near  Geelong) 4 3 is 


Table  showing  the  comparative  Cost  of  certain 
Descriptions  of  Masonrg. 


Description  of  Stone. 

Priceper 

Foot. 

Price  of 
Labourper 
Foot. 

1 

Granite  

s.  d. 

8 0 

£.  a.  d. 

1 2 6 

2 

Marble 

10  0 

0 8 6 

3 

Mount  Sturgeon  freestone 

7 10 

0610 

4 

Bluestone  

3 6 

6 

Bacchus  Marsh  or  Darley  stone 

6 6 

0 4 8 

6 

Portland  from  England 

5 6 

0 5 6 

Memo, — The  prices  of  all  these  materials  include 
delivery  at  Melbourne.  The  prices  of  labour  pro- 
vide for  the  same  amount  and  description  of  work 
being  put  upon  all  the  different  stones.  The 
various  prices  of  labour  (with  the  exception  of 
granite)  are  taken  from  actual  tenders.  The  price 
of  working  granite  is  founded  on  the  ascertained 
cost  of  dressing  samples  of  that  material.  All  the 
prices  are  calculated  for  large-sized  blocks. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Northampton. — There  is  now  no  doubt,  says  the 
local  Herald,  that  a new  townhall  will  be  built. 
Ample  premises  in  St.  Giles’s-street  have  been 
secured  for  a building  worthy  of  the  town  and 
equal  to  its  requirements;  but,  before  the  plans 
are  decided  upon,  it  is  requisite  that  a clear 
understanding  should  exist  as  to  what  those  re- 
quirements are.  The  writer  then  points  atten- 
tion, amongst  other  requisites,  to  the  importance 
of  making  provision  for  the  adoption  of  the  “Free 
Public  Libraries  and  Museums  Act.” 

Nottingham. — We  are  asked  to  state  that  the 
carving  at  Messrs.  Wright’s  Bank,  recently  illus- 
trated in  our  pages,  was  executed  by  William 
Sheriton,  of  that  town. 
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X)erhii. — The  following  particulars  relate  to 
tenders  received  by  the  local  committee  for  works 
connected  with  the  formation  and  completion  of 
the  proposed  new  cattle-market  in  the  Holmes, 
and  published  in  the  local  Advertiser.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  tenders  here  specified  should  be 
recommended  to  the  council  for  their  acceptance, 
viz. : Division  No.  1.  Bridge  over  Canal,  &c., 
720^. ; by  Mr.  W.  Hyslop. — Division  No.  2.  Iron 
Castings,  &c.,  761^.  ISs. ; by  Messrs.  J.  and  J. 
Cliff,  of  IBradford. — Division  No.  3.  Materials  and 
labour  in  constructing  and  completing  market, 
&c.,  3,021^.  IBs.  9d.;  by  Mr.  Jos.  Tomlinson.  The 
above  form  a total  of  4,506^.  Us.  9d.,  being 
57/.  l-l'S.  9d.  under  the  estimate  (4,56-1/.  4s.  6d.) 
of  Mr.  Thorbnru,  the  borough  surveyor.  A fur- 
ther tender  of  Mr.  Hyslop’s  for  Division  No.  4, 
being  for  the  making  of  the  road  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  river,  amounting  to  55-1/.,  was 
also  recommended  to  be  accepted.  The  whole  of 
these  tenders  make  a total  of  5,060/.  9s.  9d. 

Ashbourn.  — The  committee  of  the  Mai'ket 
Hall  at  Ashbourn  bad  six  tenders  sent  in  for  the 
projected  market  hall : Hobinson,  Belper,  1,625/. ; 
Humphreys,  Derby,  1,600/.;  Thompson  Fryer, 
Derby,  1,557/.  ISs.j  E.  Thompson,  Derby,  1,500/.; 
Brinsley,  Ashbourn,  1,480/. ; Cooper,  Ashby, 
1,415/.  Mr.  Brinsley  consented  to  reduce  his 
contract  to  1,435/.,  and  an  agreement  was  made 
with  him  for  that  amount.  Instructions  were 
given  for  the  immediate  commencement  of  opera- 
tions, under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  .architect. 

Birmingham. — The  Corporation  Baths  in  Wood- 
cock-street have  been  opened  to  the  public.  The 
building  is  of  red  brick,  and  the  elevation  front- 
ing to  Woodcock-street  has  courses  of  various 
coloured  bricks  in  the  arches,  cornices,  and  piers. 
There  are  separate  entrances  for  men  and  women. 
The  baths  comprise,  on  the  men’s  side,  one  hot 
and  one  cold  first-class  plunging  bath,  si.xteen 
first-class  private  baths,  and  the  same  number  in 
the  second  cla.ss.  There  is  also  a swimming  bath, 
80  feet  long  and  35  feet  wide,  with  a depth  of 
water  of  3 feet  4 inches  at  the  top  end,  4 feet 
6 inches  in  the  middle,  and  5 feet  6 inches  at  the 
lower  end.  On  the  women’s  side  there  are  six 
first-class  baths,  and  one  first-class  plunging  bath, 
with  eight  second-class  private  baths.  There  is  a 
waiting-room  on  each  side,  and  the  ticket-office  is 
so  arranged  that  persons  of  both  sexes  may  apply 
at  once,  and  yet  be  invisible  to  each  other.  The 
cold  water  comes  from  the  pipes  of  the  Water 
Works  Company,  and  the  hot  water  is  supplied 
direct  from  the  boiler,  by  a contrivance  patented 
by  Mr.  Purnell,  the  superintendent  of  the  Kent- 
street  and  Woodcock-street  baths.  Attached  is  a 
house  for  the  resident  engineer,  and  at  tho  back 
are  the  necessary  offices  for  washing  towels,  (tc. 
The  plunging  and  swimming  baths  are  lined  with 
Rullbrd’s  white  glazed  bricks,  and  the  private 
baths  are  also  of  Mr.  Ilufford’s  manufacture.  The 
margin  round  the  swimming  bath  is  laid  with 
blue  and  red  quarries,  arranged  in  patterns.  The 
want  of  the  place  seems  to  be  a first-class  swim- 
ming bath.  The  original  plan,  it  seems,  provided 
for  such  an  arrangement,  ns  well  as  for  thirty-five 
moreprivntebaths.  Tbearcbitectis  Mr.E.  Holmes; 
and  the  contractors  were— for  the  building,  Mr. 
C.  Jones  ; for  the  plumbing,  &c.,  Mr.  Whitworth ; 
for  the  cisterns,  boilers,  and  machinery,  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton ; for  the  engine  and  pumps,  Mr.  Dean. 

South  Shields. — The  works  for  the  building  of 
seventeen  additional  cottages  for  the  trustees  and 
committee  of  the  Master  Mariners’  Asylum,  have 
been  let  to  Mr.  Heppell,  of  North  Shields.  The 
buildings  have  been  commenced  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Messrs.  Oliver  & Lamb,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  architects. 

Sltoiley  Bridge. — A townhall  is  about  to  be 
built  at  Shotley  Bridge,  and  the  directors  have 
appointed  Messrs.  Oliver  & Lamb,  architects.  The 
stylo  of  architecture  adopted  is  Gothic.  Tho 
building  will  be  formed  entirely  of  stone ; and  the 
centre  projection  will  be  surmounted  by  a clock 
turret,  with  a slated  spire  roof. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bromley  {'Middlesex'). — It  is  proposed  to  erect 
a Congregational  chapel  and  schools  in  Wellington- 
road,  Bow-road.  The  stylo  is  to  be  Decorated 
Gothic,  in  white  Suffolk  bricks,  and  Bath-stone 
dressings,  and  coloured  arches.  The  chapel  will 
accommodate  780  adults,  with  galleries.  Tliere 
will  be  a tower  and  spire  at  the  north  end  of  the 
east  aisle.  Messrs.  Morris  & Son,  of  London,  are 
the  architects. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  church  of 
St.  James,  at  Hope,  near  Eccles,  has  been  laid, 
ihe  new  church  is  intended  to  accommodate  640 


persons,  and  is  in  total  length,  132  feet;  breadth, 
57  feet;  and  height,  48  feet.  The  style  is  Gothic, 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  plan  consists  of  a 
chancel  and  a nave,  with  clerestory,  and  north  and 
south  aisles,  divided  from  the  nave  by  a double 
row  of  seven  arches,  deeply  recessed  on  circular 
pillars.  The  chancel  is  one  quarter  the  length  of 
the  whole,  having  the  desk  and  pulpit  on  either 
side  of  its  arch.  It  is  flanked  by  an  organ  cham- 
ber, and  by  the  vestry  on  tho  north  and  south 
sides,  and,  rising  three  steps  from  tho  nave,  ter- 
minates with  a case  window,  of  five  lights.  The 
font  is  at  the  north-west  door.  The  chief  feature 
of  the  building  will  be  a tower  and  spire,  160  feet 
high,  disengaged  from  the  church,  except  at  the 
base,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  north  porch.  The 
roofs  of  the  church  arc  open,  with  the  rafters  ex- 
posed ; and  the  ceiling  is  of  wood,  covered  with 
slates  in  alternate  courses  of  blue  and  red.  The 
main  walls  are  Yorkshire  pierrepoint,  with  dress- 
ings from  the  Storton  quarries,  Cheshire.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  of  Liverpool. 

Birmingham. — The  chief  stone  of  the  place  of 
worship  now  in  course  of  erection  for  Dr.  Brind- 
ley, in  Lower  Gooch-street,  has  been  laid  by  Sir 
J.  Ratclift’.  The  building  is  to  be  erected  by  Mr. 
Griffiths,  from  designs  by  Mr.  S.  Hemming,  and 
will  stand  at  the  corner  of  Gooch-street  and  Cony- 
beare-street.  It  will  be  86  feet  by  60  feet ; and, 
by  arranging  the  pews  in  the  fashion  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, space  will  be  obtained  for  1,000  persons. 
The  plan  includes  school-rooms,  arranged  under 
the  raised  seats,  and  there  will  also  be  a vestry. 
The  cost  will  be  about  1,310/. 

Bilhrovgh. — The  parish  church  of  Bilbrough, 
the  last  resting  place  of  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  the 
Parliamentarian,  has  been  re-opened,  after  a re- 
newal of  the  inner  fittings  and  furniture.  The 
old  pews  have  been  replaced  by  st.alls.  An  oaken 
pulpit  and  lectern  replace,  in  new  situations,  the 
former  pulpit  and  reading-desk.  The  total  cost 
will  be  about  200/.,  to  be  defrayed  wholly  by  sub- 
scription. Tho  designs  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Atkinson;  the  wood-work  executed  by  Mr.  Cook; 
the  stonework  by  Mr.  Wilson ; and  the  painting 
and  staining  by  Mr.  Perfect  and  Mr.  Poulter. 

Halifax. — Several  statires  have  arrived  towards 
completing  the  decorations  of  All  Souls’  Church, 
Hiilcy-liill,  built  by  Mr.  E.  Akroyd.  They  are  all 
for  the  exterior. 

Tynemouth.  — A correspondent  informs  the 
^English  Churchman,  that  three  new  churches  are 
to  be  built  in  the  parish  of  Tynemouth,  Durham, 
in  addition  to  the  three  already  existing,  so  that 
the  parish  will  comprise  six  incumbencies.  The 
five  now  parishes  will  bo  endowed  with  200/.  per 
annum  each.  To  carry  out  this  plan,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  contributes  the  sum  of  30,000/. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  will  make  a 
grant  of  a similar  amount. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

St.  Mary’s,  Eyneshury. — A window,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Colonel  Humbley,  has  been 
erected  at  the  west  end  of  this  church.  The 
window  consists  of  three  lights,  with  a figure  of  a 
Scriptural  personage  in  each ; and  below  each 
figiu'e  is  portrayed  an  incident  in  the  life  of  the 
person  represented  above.  The  figures  represent 
David,  Joshua,  and  Cornelius.  Under  the  figure 
of  David  is  David  slaying  Goliath.  Under  that  of 
Joshua  is  represented  an  angel  delivering  bis  com- 
mission to  that  leader.  Under  the  figure  of  Cor- 
nelius appears  an  angel  speaking  to  the  centurion. 
In  tho  tracery,  above  the  figures,  are  the  three 
emblems  of  the  Christian  faith — the  Shield  of 
Faith,  the  Helmet  of  Salvation,  and  the  Sword  of 
the  Spirit,  each  borne  by  an  angel.  This  is  the 
third  memorial  to  this  officer,  which  appears  in 
this  church.  The  execution  of  the  w’ork  was 
intrusted  to  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 

Oldbury  Church. — 'J’he  parish  church  of  Oldbury 
has  had  several  memorial  windows  lately  erected. 
The  large  east  window  is  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  William  Chance,  of  Birmingham, 
who  was  a partner  in  the  Oldbury  Alkali  Works, 
and  represents  the  entombment,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  our  Lord.  The  window  is  erected  by 
Mr.  Chance’s  family  and  the  inhabitauts  of  Old- 
bury. The  ten  clerestory  windows  have  been 
similarly  dedicated  by  Mr.  Dugdale  Houghton,  of 
Birmingham,  to  tho  memory  of  his  father,  and 
represents  the  four  Evangelists,  together  with 
other  designs.  The  whole  of  the  glass  is  from  the 
glassworks  of  the  Messrs.  Chance,  at  Spon-lane, 
and  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  S.  Evaus,  M.A. 

Gloucester  Cathedral. — We  stated  some  time 
ago  (says  the  Gloucester  Chronicle)  that  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  contemplated  the  restoration  of  the 
magnificent  east  window  of  the  cathedral,  and 


with  that  view  bad  obtained  designs  from  several 
of  the  most  eminent  manufacturers  of  stained 
glass.  The  designs  were  exhibited  at  the  cathe- 
dral, and  naturally  excited  considerable  interest. 
We  now  learn,  however,  that  the  intention  of 
carrying  out  either  of  these  plans  has  been 
abandoned,  we  believe  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
savans  who  lately  visited  this  city,  and  who  stated 
that  the  window  contained  one  of  the  largest 
collections  of  ancient  glass  to  be  found.  A scaffold- 
ing has  been  erected,  and  the  window  will  be 
repaired,  the  old  gla.ss  being  preserved  in  its 
present  state. 

Church  of  St,  Befer-Borf,  Guernsey. — The 
Lieutenant-Governor  Slade’s  gift  of  stained  glass 
for  the  St.  Petor-Port  Church  has  been  inserted 
in  the  oriel  of  the  south  transept.  The  subject 
is  the  Lamb,  surrounded  by  six  angels,  and  by  the 
twelve  apostles  seated  on  thrones.  The  artist 
was  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  [London.  The  glass  has  been 
fixed  in  the  window  by  Messrs.  De  Putron,  of 
Guernsey. 


CHEAP  SCHOOL-CHAPEL. 

A SCiroOL-CHAPEL  has  been  lately  erected  at 
Crampmoor,  in  tho  parish  of  Romsey,  Hants.  Tho 
building  is  used  as  a school  during  the  week,  and 
for  church-service  on  Sundays;  and  the  school- 
mistress occupies  rooms  on  the  south  side.  The 
e.xternal  walls  are  built  of  brickwork,  14  inches  in 
thickness,  and  hollow.  The  floors  are  boarded. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  plain  tiles.  There  is 
a bell-turret,  of  wood.  The  nave  is  27  feet  by  | 
16  feet;  the  chancel,  10  feet  by  9 feet;  porch, 

5 feet  by  4 feet.  The  living-rooms  (two,  and  a 
scullery)  are  plastered,  and  fitted  with  range 
and  iron  chimneypieces.  The  cost  of  the  whole, 
including  frames,  seats,  and  lectern  in  the  chapel, 
and  a well  in  the  garden,  was  about  225/.  Mr.  i 
E.  W.  Lower,  of  Guildford,  was  the  architect ; | 

Mr.  TiU,  of  Romsey,  the  builder.  ' 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  ARCH- 
DEACONRY  OF  NORTHAMPTON. 

A COMMITTEE  MEETTN'O  was  held  ou  August  J 
the  13th  ; the  Rev.  Lord  A.  Compton  in  the  > 
chair.  Plans  for  the  re-seating  and  enlarge- 
ment of  Ketton  Church,  by  Mr.  Scott,  were  ex- 
amined. The  form  of  bench  proposed  was  dis- 
approved of.  Plans  for  ro-building  Sutton  ] 
Church,  near  Harhorough,  by  Mr.  Goddard,  of  t 
Leicester,  were  examined,  and  generally  approved.  I 
A design  for  the  restoration  of  the  chancel  of  » 
Kibworth  Beauchamp,  by  Mr.  Slater,  was  ap-  i 
proved ; and  also,  by  the  same  architect,  plans  f 
for  the  National  Schools  at  Islip.  Plans  of  the  re-  i 
seating  of  Wellingborough  Church,  by  Mr.  E.  F.  f 
Law,  which  had  been  formerly  approved,  were  1 
re-suhmitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  com-  f 
mittee.  After  some  other  procedure,  the  subject  j 
of  the  mode  of  grants  made  to  new  and  restored  t 
churches  by  the  Church  Building  Societies  was  1 
considered,  and  a memorial  unanimously  resolved  t 
on,  to  he  communicated  to  the  Society  of  tho  | 
Archdeaconry  and  the  Incorporated  Society  in  t 
London,  and  which  stated,  inter  alia,  that  “by  the 
rules  and  practice  of  this,  as  of  most,  if  not  all 
Church  Building  Societies,  the  increase  of  accom- 
modation, upon  which  grants  are  made,  is  esti- 
mated by  the  number  of  sittings  shown  on  the 
ground-plan ; and  this,  without  any  reference 
to  their  convenience  of  site,  and  only  partially 
with  regard  to  convenience  of  occupation.  Tho 
result  is,  that  the  architect,  in  order  to  gain  for 
his  employer  the  largest  amount  of  grant,  is  led 
to  reduce  his  seats  to  the  very  narrowest  mca-  i 
surement  allowed,  to  cramp  his  passages,  crowd  \ 
in  seats  into  the  most  inconvenient  places  for  I 
hearing  or  seeing,  and  occupy  spaces  (as  for  | 
instance,  close  to  the  reading-desk,  round  the  . 1 
font,  or  in  the  chancel)  which  the  order  of  the  | 
Church  service  almost  demands  to  he  left  open.  I 
In  many  cases,  for  the  sake  of  showing  a greater  I 
increase  of  sittings,  the  whole  are  spoilt,  and  ] 
kneeling  almost  prevented.  We  should  respect- 
fully suggest,  if  the  grant  were  made  according 
to  the  available  ground  area,  these  evils  would  he  j 
avoided  without  any  attendant  disadvantage.”  j 
The  annual  meeting  was  decided  on  for  Tuesday, 
the  11th  of  September,  when  Mr.  Poole  will  read 
a paper  “On the  Round  Church.” 

The  Architectural  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Northampton  purpose  to  hold  their  annual  meeting 
in  conjunction  with  the  committee  for  the  Restora- 
tion and  Enlargement  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  its  claim  more  promi-  ^ 
nently  before  the  public.  Of  the  four  remaining 
Round  Churches  of  England,  this  is  the  only  one 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  desecration  and  cum- 
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brousness  which  years  of  carelessness  have  brought 
upon  it : so  mauled  aud  mutilated  has  it  been 
that  it  is  difficult,  on  entering  it,  to  detect  its 
circular  form,  and  strangers  have  left  it  under 
the  impression  that  they  have  mistaken  the 
Round  Church.  The  extended  claim  which  it  has 
upon  the  antiquarian  world  of  England,  seems  to 
have  chilled  and  paralysed  local  efforts.  Of  its 
proposed  enlargement,  the  foundations  have 
already  been  commenced.  The  contractor  for  the 
work  became  bankrupt  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
undertaking;  but  the  committee  have  persevered 
in  carrying  on  the  work. 


WITTOX  CEMETERY  COMPETITION: 
BIRMINGHAM. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Town  Council 
on  the  -Ith  instant,  the  report  of  the  Burial  Board 
Committee  was  read  by  the  Chairman,  Alderman 
J.  H.  Cutler.  The  following  is  an  abstract: — 

" The  desi^s,  ten  in  number,  for  laying  out  the  grounds 
at  Wittnn,  and  the  plans  and  estimates,  twenty  in  num- 
ber, for  the  erection  of  the  chapels  and  other  buildings 
had,  since  their  reception,  been  suspended  in  the  Borough 
Surveyor's  oIDce  for  inspection  by  members  of  the 
Council.  The  committee,  after  carefully  considering  the 
respective  merits  of  the  architectural  designs,  reduced 
their  number  to  one-half;  and,  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance  of  the  duty  entrusted  to  them,  resolved  to  call  in 
Mr.  Stevens,  architect,  of  Derby,  a gentleman  whose 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  high  repute 
in  his  profession,  fully  entitled  him  to  the  confidence  of 
the  committee,  to  give  an  opinion  in  writing  as  to  the 
bc.st  three  of  the  remaining  ten  plans,  and  to  state 
wliether  in  his  judgment  they  could  be  carried  out  for  the 
sum  specified  in  the  printed  instructions  issued  to  the 
architects — 5,800/.  Mr.  Stevens  reported  in  favour  of  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Nottingham ; Naden.  of  Bir- 
mingham; andHolmcs.of  Birmingham, without  express- 
ing any  opinion  as  to  their  relative  merits  j but  he  also 
regretted  that  according  to  his  calculations  the  cost  of 
the  buildings,  if  erected,  would  exceed  the  amount  to 
which  the  architects  had  been  limited.  Upon  this  the 
1 committee  refiuircd  the  authors  of  the  three  selected  de- 
signs to  guarantee  the  erection  of  the  buildings  for  the 
sum  specified,  to  which  requisition  they  replied  by 
referring  the  committee  to  estimates  obtained  from  them 
: by  builders  willing  to  enter  into  the  contracts  for  less 
than  the  amount  named.  Mr.  Stevens  was  then 
mailed  in  again  to  advise  the  committee  as  to  the 
■relative  merits  of  the  three  selected  plans.  The  result  of  a 
long  personal  interview  with  that  gentleman  was  an 
opinion  formed  by  the  Committee  that  the  premium  of 
■50/.  should  be  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Clark,  of  Nottingham, 
and  that  the  prizes  of  30/.  and  20/.  should  be  awarded 
respectively  to  Mr.  T.  Naclen  and  Mr.  E.  Holmes.  The 
Committee  therefore  recommended  that  the  prizes  should 
‘be  thus  distributed,  and  that  the  designs  of  Mr.  Clark 
should  be  those  adopted  by  the  Council,  while  their 
lauthnr  should  be  appointed  to  superintend  the  erec- 
tion of  the  buildings  in  accordance  with  them.  They 
further  recommended  that  they  should  be  empowered 
to  advertBe  for  and  accept  tenders  from  builders 
ifor  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  and  that,  in  the  event  of 
tail  such  tenders  exceeding  the  proposed  outlay,  the  de- 
signs should  not  be  carried  out  nor  the  premium  be  given 
to  their  author,  but  that  the  designs  of  Mr.  Nadeu  and 
Mr.  Holmes  should  be  taken  in  their  turn.  From  the  ten 
•designs  received  for  laying  out  the  grounds  the  committee 
ihad  selected  those  of  Mr.  R.  AshwelJ,  of  Coventry  (esti- 
mated cost,  3,010/.);  Mr.  G.H.  Stokes,  London  (estimated 
cost,  3,133/.) ; and  Mr.W.  Davidson,  London  (estimated cost, 
S,500/.),  as  being  in  their  opinion  relatively  entitled  to  the 
premiums  of  .30/.,  20/.,  and  10/.,  offered  by  the  committee. 
The  accepted  designs  became  the  property  of  the  council; 
•and,  as  there  was  no  agreement  with  the  competitors  as 
to  their  employment  iu  the  execution  of  the  work,  the 
■committee  recommended— on  the  ground  that  while  the 
three  plans  were  capable  of  adaptation,  none  of  them 
were  entirely  fitted  to  the  purpose-that  they  might  be 
empowered  to  amalgamate  them  in  such  a manner  as  to 
chem  might  seem  expedient.  The  selected  designs  were 
iinng  in  the  council-chamber.” 

After  much  discussion,  and  the  loss  of  two 
amendments,  the  report  was  adopted. 


VENTILATION  OF  GAS. 

CONDITION  OF  XILLE. 

I HAVE  for  many  years  lived  during  seven 
montlis  of  the  year  in  a bouse  composed  of  a 
•<reat  number  of  small  rooms,  lighted  with  gas. 
With  only  a few  friends  falling  in  of  an  evening, 
:£he  temperature  was  found  very  uncomfortable, 
s set  about  to  find  a means  to  remedy  the  defect, 
and  employed  the  following.  Over  the  lustre  of 
irhree  or  more  burners,  and  even  a single  burner, 
it  inserted  in.  the  ceiling  a cast-iron,  ornamental, 
and  very  open  rosace;  and,  in  the  thickness  of  the 
ioists,  a sort  of  hopper,  in  zinc,  with  a pipe  of  the 
name,  leading  therefrom  into  a Hue,  or,  if  below 
itairs,  carried  through  into  a passage  and  up  to 
ehe  roof,  and  I have  found  it  peculiarly  efficacious. 
D-moking  a cigar  iu  the  room,  even  at  a distance 
rom  the  centre,  the  direction  of  the  smoke 
awards  the  light  and  the  upward  current,  is  very 
.'bservable.  It  is  an  easy,  and  not  expensive 
iteration  to  make  to  any  room.  I bad  a room 
h bed-room)  at  the  back,  to  which  I was  forced 
yiy  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  neighbourhood)  to 
idace  double  windows.  The  renewal  of  the  air  by 
tpening  these  was  very  difficult;  but,  by  means  of 
pi  pipe  under  the  floor,  in  the  thickness  of  the 
dists,  fresh  air  was  brought  in  from  the  street 


as  you  would  bring  in  hot  air  from  a calorifcre, 
with  a sort  of  throttle  valve  to  close  when  not 
wanted.  It  answered  remarkably  well. 

Ihis  town  of  Lille  has  gained  for  itself  great 
notoriety  : great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  live 
and  die  in  cellars,  the  arch  of  many  of  them 
being  below  the  level  of  the  street.  I have  fre- 
quently thought  of  you,  Mr.  Editor,  when  see- 
ing the  inmates  of  these  subteiTanean  abodes 
shutting  themselves  in  for  the  night.  A com- 
mission was  named  by  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment in  18-18,  to  visit  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
in  Lille.  A ictor  Hugo  was  one  of  the  commission. 
He  made  a report  which  caused  great  sensation, 
not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  the  provinces  : he  drew 
it  and  coloured  it  in  the  dismal  style  he  delights 
in ; hut  the  people  still  live  in  cellars  and  garrets : 
many  prefer  the  former. 

A photographer  on  the  part  of  Prince  Albert, 
I learn,  had  been  here  taking  impressions  of  the 
greater  number  of  sketches  of  old  masters  in  the 
Wicar  Collection. 

The  Picture  Gallery  in  the  Town-house  is  being 
extended,  and  will,  in  a short  time,  be  of  great 
interest.  j.  L. 


STABLE  FITTINGS. 

Sir, — Iron  is  rapidly  and  deservedly  taking  the 
place  of  wood  for  the  fittings  of  stables;  but  I 
think  it  only  right  to  caution  the  trade  and  the 
public  against  the  danger  of  iron  mangers  and 
racks,  as  they  are  very  generally  made.  The  plate 
which  forms  the  top  should  be  curved  downwards, 
not  only  in  front,  but  likewise  all  round  the  insides 
of  the  manger  aud  rack,  and  should  not  otter,  in 
any  part,  the  abrupt  edge  of  the  iron  plate  for  the 
horse  to  lay  bold  of.  A bad  accident  has  just  hap- 
pened to  a horse  of  ours  from  this  cause.  He  laid 
hold  of  the  front  of  the  manger  (as  liorses  gene- 
rally do  when  being  harnessed) ; the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw  got  under  the  iwojecting  edge  above 
described : the  groom  was  unable  to  release  the 
horse’smouth;  and  the  result  was  that,  in  struggling 
to  get  free,  he  broke  some  of  his  teeth,  and  has 
seriously  strained,  if  not  dislocated,  his  upper  jaw. 
A moment’s  inspection  of  these  fittings,  supplied 
by  an  eminent  firm,  will  at  once  show  how  easily 
this  accident  may  occur.  A Builder. 


ILLUMINATING  CLOCKS. 

The  present  mode  of  illuminating  (!)  our 
public  clocks  is  unsatisfactory,  all  must  admit. 
Why  attempt  the  lighting  of  the  whole  dial  ? 
Why  not  rather  point  the  hands  with  an  electric 
stiir,  by  means  of  a wire  or  wires  edging  the 
two  bands,  meeting  and  producing  combustion  at 
each  point  ? The  intelligence  that  will  seek  the 
time  on  a dark  night  will  be  satisfied  by  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  the  two  star  points  of  white 
light  so  produced,  even  though  the  whole  dial  be 
utterly  invisible.  I merely  suggest  this  as  pro- 
bably within  the  capabilities  of  science. 

C.  Dent. 


PREVENTION  OP  FIRES. 

The  recent  fire  at  Frost  Brothers’  rope-work, 
near  the  Commercial-road,  impels  me  to  revive  a 
recommendation  strongly  urged  years  since, — the 
importance,  by  the  appointment,  through  the 
Government  or  otherwise,  of  a well-qualified, 
practical  man,  as  an  inspector,  to  see  and  report 
upon  the  safety  of  i\x&  pitch  boilers;  also  as  to  the 
quantity  and  disposition  of  the/«?^  and  empty  tar 
barrels  in  such  works. 

I have  uo  hesitation  in  saying  these  fires  could 
be  made  preventible,  as  they  mostly  originate  in 
the  pitch-boiling. 

I have  had  the  misfortune  of  seeing  many 
destructive  firesin  London,  and  was  an  eye-witness 
of  this  at  its  commencement.  In  less  than  five 
minutes  it  ran  like  a train  of  gunpowder,  firing 
buildings  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  and 
in  parts  vast  sheets  of  flame  ascended  a great 
height : fortunately  it  was  eight  o’clock,  a.m.,  and 
no  wind. 

Had  it  been  night,  with  wind,  the  chances  were 
that  the  backs  of  houses  to  two  streets,  more  or 
less,  would  have  been  destroyed,  housing  at  least 
from  2,000  to  3,000  souls  : even  as  it  is,  the  fright 
to  hundreds  of  the  women  will  take  a long  time 
to  tranquillize. 

As  a matter  of  course  it  is  beneath  the  notice  of 
our  M.I.B.A. : as  one  of  the  workers,  I say  it 
boldly,  in  these  matters  it  is  their  duty  to  suggest 
plana  sufficiently  stringent  to  prevent  suffering  to 
hundreds.  I should  hope  the  Metropolitan  Board 
will  look  into  this  matter;  and,  if  they  have  the 
power,  they  must  at  once  see  the  importance  of 
appointing  such  an  officer  to  c.\araine  and  report 


upon  the  way  in  which  destructive  fires  may  be 
made  preventible,  by  not  allowing  the  cupidity  of 
large  firms  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  lives  of  persons 
residing  in  the  localities  of  such  factories  as  use 
combustible  materials.  C.  V.  Bernard. 


THE  WINDOWS  OF  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

I SAW  with  much  pleasure  your  proposal  re- 
specting the_  filling  of  the  windows  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  with  suitable  stained  glass,  suggesting 
that  the  Corporation  and  great  City  companies 
should  take  the  lead  in  so  desirable  an  undertaking. 
The  proposition  is  ” Good ! very  good  ! ! excellently 
good  ! ! ! ” and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  it  may 
be  acted  upon.  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  until 
the  cathedral  is  relieved  from  that  dreadful  chalk- 
pit ettcct  produced  by  its  present  undecorated  walls, 
and  gaunt  white  windows,  little  can  be  done  to 
give  that  solemn  grandeur  which  ought  to  strike 
everyone  on  entering  the  cathedral  of  the  greatest 
and  wealthiest  city  in  the  world. 

Something  is  now  being  done  to  remedy  the 
former  of  these  evils,  by  gilding  the  four  large 
arches  of  the  dome;  but  all  the  gilding  in  the 
world  cannot  compensate  for  the  want  of  the 
“ dim  religious  light”  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  look  for  in  our  cathedrals. 

A commencement,  however,  has  been  made  in 
the  right  direction,  by  the  presentation  of  a 
stained-glass  window  to  be  placed  in  the  nave, 
which  is  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell.  And  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  not  only 
the  City  companies  and  the  Corporation  of 
London,  but  also  private  individuals,  will  follow 
the  good  example  ; and  that  all  wlio  delight  iu  the 
works  of  our  great  English  architect  will  throw 
in  their  mite  to  bring  to  a happy  conclusion  that 
which  Wren  longed  to  see.  A Recior. 


HEREFORD  OLD  TOWNHALL. 

Sir,— Will  you  allow  me  to  submit  to  your  reatlers  a 
few  observations  in  reference  to  ttie  censure  which,  by 
correspondents  of  the  .Bui'/rffr  and  other  newspapers,  has 
been  cast  upon  the  towii-council  of  this  city  because  they 
are  about  to  take  down  the  old  Townhall  ? Being  a member 
of  that  body,  J,  and  others  holding  a similar  opinion,  feel 
that  we  are  not  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  Vandalism  on 
account  of  our  advocating  the  demolition  of  a decayed 
building,  deformed  by  successive  mutilations,  unfitted 
to  the  civic  requirements  of  the  present  day,  anti  an 
obstructive  musance,  dangerous  to  the  life  and  limb  of 
wayfarers,  and  impedimental  to  tlie  fast  growing  traffic  of 
the  ancient  city. 

Now,  sir,  we  believe  that  ourperceptioiisof  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  in  art  and  nature  are  as  deep  and  as  genuine 
as  are  those  of  the  fulininators  of  censure  on  our  bar 
barism  ; but  we  believe,  also,  That  where  public  buildings 
have  not  only  outlived  the  offices  for  which  they  were 
erected  in  a gonc-by  age,  but  are  likewise  detrimental  to 
the  public  weal,  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty  of  those 
persons  having  the  authority  to  remove  them,  and  to  pro- 
vide successors  more  responsive  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
present  day.  Let  us  then  test  our  old  Townhall  by  this 
standard. 

The  old  Townhall  -was  erected  by  John  Abel  about 
three  centuries  ago,  and,  doubtless,  was  a magnificent 
wooden  edifice,  forming  a noble  architectural  object  in 
the  centre  of  the  city.  We  learn  its  form  and  features  from 
an  engraving  in  Price’s  map  of  the  city,  a copy  of  which 
is  in  the  possession  of  our  respected  town-clerk.  At  the 
time  of  its  erection  nearly  all  the  houses  in  the  city  were 
timber-built  and  gable-ended ; and  this  fine  edifice  must 
have  stood  out  in  the  midst  a grand  building,  harmonizing 
with  the  surrounding  bouses.  It  has  been  said  that 
it  was  only  repaired  by  John  Abel,  the  king’s  carpenter, 
but  tradition  attributes  the  entire  work  to  Abel,  and  I am 
not  aware  of  any  reliable  adverse  authority. 

Tlie  old  Townhall  was  a gable-ended  timber  edifice.  It 
consisted  of  three  floors.  'Hie  ground-floor.— an  open- 
sided area  of  84  feet  by  34  feet,  within  which  arc  three 
rows  of  oak  pillars,  18  inches  in  diameter,  supporting  the 
floor  above.  The  first-floor  is  of  the  same  e.\lvnt  as  the 
ground,  and  would  form  a commodious  hall  of  meeting, 
but  along  it  run  three  rows  of  pillars,  corresponding  with 
those  below  ; and  these  pillars  render  the  room  most  in- 
convenient for  assemblages  of  people,  and  inconvenient 
too  for  the  stowage  of  wool  and  hops,  to  which  purpose 
it  has  of  late  years  been  applied.  In  this  room  all  the 
public  meetings  of  the  city  were  formerly  held.  There  was 
a second  floor  above;  'and  this  was  divided  into  fourteen 
chambers,  allotted  to  the  fourteen  trades,  or  rather 
guilds,  or  companies.  In  these  rooms  the  respective 
guilds  held  their  meetings ; for  in  those  days  the  modus 
uperundi  of  every  trade  was  under  the  rule  and  govern, 
ance  of  its  respective  guild.  Doubtless  on  this  account 
the  old  Townhall  was  originally  called  the  Guildhall. 

The  building  was  crowned  with  a handsome  dome- 
shaped  campanile,  or  bell-tower,  the  top  of  which  must 
have  been  more  than  100  feet,  and  unquestionably  formed 
a striking  object  to  the  surrounding  country. 

A glance  at  the  engraving  in  Price’s  map  carries  con- 
viction  that  the  old  Townhall,  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago,  was  excellently  well  adapted  for  its  uses  in  that  day, 
and  was  a structure  of  which  the  city  might  well  have 
been  proud. 

But  while  those  centuries  have  been  rolling  away  great 
has  been  the  change  which  time  has  effected  in  the  old 
Townhall  and  in  the  buildings  around  it,  as  well  as  in  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants  themselves:  tiie 
times  have  indeed  changed,  and  we  have  changed  with 
them. 

The  handsome  and  lofty  campanile,  the  second-floor,  or 
upper  story,  with  all  its  guild  chambers,  and  the  beautiful 
angle  windows,  have  so  long  since  departed  that  that  very 
old  and  interesting  personage,  the  oldest  inhabitant,  has 
no  recollection  of  them ; while  the  first-floor  is  covered 
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with  a low,  mcan-lookiug  roof.  This  floor  is  nothing 
better  than  a lumber-room,  and  a very  :»iconvenient 
lumber-roonr  it  is.  As  to  the  exterior,  that  has  been  so 
“mauled”  and  mutilated,  and  altogether  presents  such 
an  architectural  monstrosity,  that  could  John  Abel  himself 
see  it,  he  would  not  recognise  the  bastard  edifice  as  the 
offspring  of  his  own  creation. 

Well,  but  it  is  asked,  why  not  restore  the  building  to  its 
pristine  beauty?  The  negative  answer  comprises  many 
reasons ; a few  of  them,  with  your  permission,  I 'will 
briefly  state. 

Renovation,  complete  renovation — and  anything  short 
of  it  would  not  be  justice  to  the  architect  or  his  times — 
would,  I am  assured,  cost  upwards  of  2,000/.:  besides, 
when  done,  the  building  would  remain  an  obstructive 
nuisance,  casting  a still  longer  shadow  and  deeper  gloom 
on  the  fronts  of  the  houses  on  either  side,  and  all'ording 
only  a peculiar  accormnodation  not  required  in  thepresent 
day,  and  not  meeting  our  growing  civic  exigencies,  while 
it  would  continue  to  incommode  the  increasing  trnflic, 
rendering  it  still  more  dangerous  through  the  High- 
square.  This  last  fact  may  be  estimated  by  the  stranger 
to  the  city,  when  he  is  informed  that  the  carriage-way  on 
one  side— the  principal  way  through  the  city  from  the 
London  and  Shrewsbury  railway  stations  to  the  South 
Wales,  Brecon,  and  Worcester  railway  stations— is  but 
18  feet  from  curb  to  curb ; the  chief  entrance  to  the  poultry 
and  butter  markets  from  the  High-square  opening  right 
into  this  road,  opposite  the  centre  of  tlie  old  Townhall ! 

But  if  it  were  renovated  on  its  present  site,  the  build- 
ing would  not  harmonize,  as  it  did  in  days  of  yore,  with 
the  houses  around  it.  Three,  nay,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  Hereford  did  not  number  5,000  inhabitants  : it  now 
numbers  15,000.  Prior  to  the  year  1774,  in  which  our  first 
i//<;yrocewtnf  Act  was  passed,  probably  all  or  nearly  all 
our  houses  were  like  the  old  Townhall — timber-built  and 
gable-ended.  Their  gables  so  projected  from  either  side 
of  the  streets,— we  now  should  call  most  of  them  tunea, — 
that  the  inmates  could  in  many  places  shake  hands;  and 
while  the  tradesmen  sat  below,  shaded  by  the  gables,  dis- 
cussing civic  affairs,  their  good  wives  could  from  the 
opposite  wmdows  above  discuss  the  more  interesting, 
because  more  jiersonal,  gossip  of  the  city.  There  was  but 
little  if  any  foot  pavement : some  of  the  streets  were 
pitched,  both  the  road  and  footways,  with  pebbles  ob- 
tained from  the  bed  of  the  Wye ; while  the  surface  drains 
throughout  the  city  were  allowed  to  stagnate,  and  in 
summer  they  so  festered,  that  on  a memorable  occasion  I 
doubt  not  they  were  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  a dire 
visitation  in  the  shape  of  the  plague.  In  those  days  the 
old  Townhall  did  not,  as  it  docs  now,  rattle  and  resound 
from  the  busy  passage  of  the  ’bus  and  the  Hansom ; 
the  cart  and  the  waggon;  the  single  and  pair-horse 
carriage.  Subsequently  to  1774,  and  principally  between 
that  year  and  l8ao,  a great  change  was  elfectcd  in  the 
fronts  of  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  both  trading  and 
otherwise.  1 believe  there  are  persons  Jiving  old  enough 
to  remember  that  a load  of  hay  could  not  pass  between 
the  gable-ends  of  the  houses  at  the  top  of  Widemarch- 
street,  or  in  the  High-street,  near  the  North-gate  j but 
gables,  harmonizing  as  they  did  witii  the  old  Town- 
hall. have  nearly  all  disappeared;  and  mostly  by  an 
operation,  which  I regret  to  describe  as  a shorn,  and  to 
stigmatize  as  detrimental  to  the  architectural  character 
of  the  city.  The  common  practice  has  been  to  cut  off  the 
face,  or  gable  end,  and  to  run  up  a brick  wall  in  front, 
thereby  leaving  the  interior  of  the  old  house  untouched, 
and  handing  the  whole  down  to  posterity,  old  friend 
tvith  n nau  face,— not  a desirable  possession  in  bouses 
any  more  than  m social  life.  'With  some  exceptions  the 
houses  on  cither  side  of  the  old  Townhall  are  of  this  shtim 
character;  and  allliough  we  have  many  very  haudsoinc 
shop-fronts,  we  have  likewise  many  small,  low-roomcd, 
ill-lighted,  ill-ventilated,  inconvenient  houses. 

A renovation,  therefore,  of  the  old  Townhall,  on  its 
present  f-itc,  would,  1 venture  to  submit,  be  in  every  re- 
spect unwise:  it  would,  indeed,  be  retrogression  instead 
ot  progression;  and  it  wonld  be  a course  which,  ifAbel 
himself  were  alive,  would  be  opposed  by  the  king’s 
carpenter. 

For  my  part,  sir,  I consider  that  a great  injustice  is 
often  committed  on  the  character  of  great  men  of  former 
times ; Abel-meu,  who  were  in  advance  of  their  age  j who 
have  left  a deep  mark  of  progression  beliind  tlicm,  a mark 
which  acts  as  au  encouragement  to  those  who  come  after 
them,  and  who,  like  Uiem,  must  make  up  their  minds  to 
encounter  obstacles  m deeds,  and  obloquy  in  «•«/■(/«,  but 
■who,  nevertheless,  press  forward,  and  in  the  end  reap 
their  highest  reward— that  of  success.  To  appeal  to  such 
men  of  centuries  ago  as  authorities  for  standing  still,  or 
reiuaining  at  the  point  where  they  left  the  world,  is  un- 
just to  their  memories;  it  belies  the  history  of  their 
lives,  and  is,  indeed,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  intel- 
lectual pioneers  of  all  ages.  If  John  Abel,  and  such  as 
he,  were  citizens  of  Herelord  in  the  present  day,  I believe 
we  should  find  them  breathing  the  spirit  of  progress  at  our 
council  board  , and  Abel  himself  among  the  first  to  ad- 
vocate the  removal  of  the  old  Townhall,  and  the  erection 
of  a worthy  architectural  successor— an  edifice  which 
should  be  consistent  with  the  rising  status  of  the  city, 
with  the  daily  increasing  traffic  in  the  High-square;  in 
short,  an  edifice  which  would  meet  the  wants  and  require- 
ments of  the  present  day,  and  in  future  ages  would  stand 
out  in  the  midst  of  Hereford,  as  the  old  Townhall  did 
during  the  first  two  centuries  after  its  erectiou — one  of 
the  principal  architectural  glories  Df  the  city. 

1 have  said  that  I do  not  think  I am  insensible  to  the 
sublime  and  beautiful,  in  art  or  nature;  nevertheless,! 
am  so  far  a utilitarian,  that  I would  not  preserve  habita- 
tiotis  merely  because  they  are  ancient  picturesque  objects, 
in  Johnsonian  interpretation,  a knacker's  horse  is  super- 
latively picturesque  ; so  is  a mud  cottage,  with  mud  floor 
and  fetid  pools  here  and  there ; a thatched  roof,  with 
rotten  straw  in  holes,  and  redolent  of  vermin ; a small 
lattice  window,  through  which  the  light  and  air  of  this 
beautiful  world  must  struggle  for  admission.  I plead 
guilty  to  a preference  for  neat  stone  or  brick  dwellings, 
with  boarded  floors,  airy  rooms,  and  comparatively  large 
windows,  for  the  abode  of  civilized  man;  and  further, 
1 indulge  the  opinion  that  such  habitations  operate  bene- 
ficiallyon  the  physical,  the  moral,  and  the  intellectual 
condition  of  the  occupants  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 
Such  improved  cottages  may  be  constructed  with  a judi- 
cious blending  of  the  useful  with  the  ornamental. 

But  the  love  of  the  picturesque,  when  manifested  in  an 
inordinate  passion  for  old  picturesque  buildings,  appears 
to  me  to  be  a phase  of  insanity.  Tlie  other  day,  an  artist 
on  a tour  honoured  me  with  a call  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
monstrating with  me  on  the  Vandalism,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  terin  it,  of  demolishing  the  old  Townhall.  I 
walked  with  him  to  the  building,  and  I regret  to  say  that 
he  was  to  me  as  blind  to  its  present  hidcousness,  as  1 


was  to  him  as  to  its  present  beauty.  I accompoiiied  him 
into  the  countrj-,  and  showed  him  some  mud  cottages, 
such  as  I have  just  described,  and  which  he  warmly 
praised  on  account  of  their  pictiiresqueness,  but  which  I 
dispraised  on  account  of  their  unfitness  for  the  abode  of  a 
civilized  man,  his  wife,  and  children.  1 then  took  him  to 
look  at  some  stone  cottages,  which  I have  myself  erected 
about  two  miles  from  the  city,  and  which  I thought  were 
picturesque,  and  something  more;  but  which  he  could 
not  admire,  as  he  did  the  mangled  old  Townhall  and  the 
filthy  mud  cottages.  I thought,  and  still  think,  that  such 
inordinate  love  for  the  productions  of  the  past^and  it  is 
this  extreme  veneration  that  invests  every  old  inanimate 
thing  with  loveliness— approaches  insanity ; and  that 
had  such  a passion  been  dominant  in  our  city  in  past 
ages,  the  sixteenth  century  would  never  have  witnessed 
the  erection  of  Abel’s  glory-the  old  Townhall;  and  had 
it  been  always  dominant  throughout  the  nation,  I very 
much  doubt  whether  our  forefathers,  the  ancient 
Briton.s,  would  have  progressed  so  far  in  art  as  to  clothe 
themselves  in  the  skbis  of  the  wild  animals  of  their 
country. 

There  is,  however,  one  suggestion  as  regards  the  old 
Townhall,  which  might  be  carried  out.  'Ilic  old  Town- 
hat),  being  a timber  building,  might  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  be  reconstructed  on  another  site.  The  building  will 
shortly  be  offered  for  sale  by  the  Town  Council ; let  the 
admirers  of  the  splendid  edifice,  as  erected  by  John  Abel, 
seize  the  opportunity  : let  them  forthwith  raise  a sub- 
scription,  purchase  the  building,  remove,  restore,  and 
re-erect  it  on  some  site  where  it  may  be  easily  accessible 
to  the  stranger  visitor,  where  it  will  not  be  a nuisance, 
but  be  an  architectural  ornament  and  a memento  of  the 
imblic  timber  edifices  erected  in  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  For  such  a work  I would  willingly  subscribe 
my  mite;  and  it  is  a fair  test  of  the  sincerity  of  our 
censors,  who,  by  “ doing  likewise,”  will  demonstrate 
that  their  love  of  the  ancient  building  is  greater  than 
their  love  of  money. 

Hereford.  Charles  Anthony,  Alderman. 

P.S.  Since  the  above  has  been  written,  I have  read, 
with  as  much  regret  ns  surprise,  two  letters  from  Mr. 
Clayton;  one  in  the  Hereford  Times,  the  other  in  the 
Builder, 

In  the  former  Mr.  Clayton  states,  “ that  the  author  of 
Design  No.  50  (i.c.,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Edwards),  having 
given  nothing  but  perspective  views,  and  no  geometrical 
drawings  with  dimensions,  it  was  impossible  to  substi- 
tute a comparison  between  designs,— that  is,  between 
Mr.  Edwards’s  and  Mr.  Clayton’s.”  You  will,  sir, 
scarcely  believe  that  “no  geometrical  drawings,  with 
dimensions  or  specifications  accompanied  Mr.  Clay- 
ton’s design  for  a clock-turret,  and  that  he  had  possi- 
tivelyhad  home  his  design  in  order  to  prepare  them. 
This,  therefore,  is  a fling,  as  spiteful  as  unjust,  against 
the  successful  competitor. 

In  both  letters  Mr.  Clayton  observes  that  his  design 
for  a clock-towcr  was  carried  by  a majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  subscribers ; to  which  I again  reply,  that  lliat 
majority  was  an  ” accident,’'  the  result  of  a ” misunder- 
standing,” my  belief  being  that  a large  majority  of  the 
subscribers  at  that  meeting  were  in  favour  of  Design 
No.  60  ; and  this  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  at  which  twenty  out  of 
twenty-four  members  were  present,  only  tteo  (the  pro- 
poser and  seconder)  voted  for  Mr.  Clayton’s  clock-lower. 
As  to  “ the  motives  and  good  taste”  of  my  observation, 
being  myself  conscious  of  the  purity  of  my  motives 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  business,  i am  unwilling  to 
impute  improper  motives  to  others;  doubtless,  Mr. 
Clayton  is  moved  by  no  other  motive  than  the  honour 
aiid  welfare  of  the  city.  As  to  the  “ good  taste,”— the 
slap  does  not  come  gracefully  from  Mr.  Clayton,  who  has 
the  taste  to  cast  splenetic  reflections  on  his  brother 
architectural  competitors. 

In  a postscript,  Mr.  Clayton  affects  a sorrow,  surely 
mote  in  jest  than  in  earnest:  he  writes  as  follows; — 
•'  The  fine  old  timber  Townhall  seems  doomed  to  be 
removed.”  Will  not  you,  sir,  and  Mr.  Clayton’s  brother 
architects  too,  be  amazed  to  hear  that,  three  years  ago, 
Mr.  Clayton,  de  inotu  proprio,  publicly  proposed  to  de- 
molish the  old  Townhall,  and  furnished  a drawing  of  a 
clock-tower,  which  he  also  proposed  to  erect  on  its 
site!— C,  A. 


THE  TRADES’  MOVEMENT. 

At  Bristol  the  strike  of  the  operative  masons  is  vir- 
tually at  an  end.  The  men  have  agreed  to  resume  work 
at  an  advance  of  fid.  per  day,  with  a promise  that  on 
March  1st,  1861,  the  two  hours’  labour  less  per  week  will 
be  conceded.  Several  of  the  masters  have  agreed  to  this 
compromise ; and  it  is  expected  the  others  will  shortly 
follow  their  example. 

At  Welshpool,  the  operative  joiners  are  on  strike,  seek- 
ing au  advance  of  3s.  per  week,  with  a reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour.  Two  employers  have  agreed,  whilst  the 
others,  it  is  said,  are  determined  not  to  give  way.  A 
guinea  per  week  appears  to  be  the  present  wages  at  Welsh- 
pool, whilst  in  Chester  they  are  getting  25s.,  and  in  Liver- 
pool 28s.  and  30s. 

At  Bradford  (Yorkshire)  anumerous  meeting  of  master 
builders  has  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  asso- 
ciation in  the  West  Riding,  as  a means  of  protection 
against  unjust  and  unreasonable  demands  on  the  part  of 
workmen.  The  principal  towns  in  the  Riding  were  repre- 
sented. Mr,  William  Beanland  occupied  the  chair.  Seve- 
ral resolutions  were  passed  with  a view  to  active  organi- 
zation. The  object  of  the  association  is  said  to  be  purely 
defensive. 


The  miserable  strike  at  Coventry  is  at  an  end,  but  numbers 
of  the  weavers  are  now  awakening  to  the  conviction  that 
work  is  not  to[behad,  on  any  terms,  far  less  on  their  own — 
that  they  be  paid  by  piece-work;  and  those  who  have  got 
work  have  been  thankful  to  accept  it  on  the  masters’ 
terms.  It  is  proposed  to  introduce  the  cotton  trade  into 
the  town  to  make  up  for  all  deficiencies  in  the  ribbon 
trade.  Miss  Nightingale  was  the  means  of  turning  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  the  Coventry  weavers  in 
this  direction,  by  using  efforts  to  have  some  of  the  dis- 
tressed and  starving  families  transferred  to  Blackburn,  In 
small  detachments  at  a time.  The  poor  are  often  said  to 
be  the  kindest  and  most  charitable  contributors  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  in 
many  such  Instances  as  this ; and  the  Blackburn  operatives 
remorselessly  set  their  faces  against  such  an  arrange- 
ment, although  they  have  made  no  objection  to  Irish 
immigration  under  similar  circumstances.  Is  it  that  they 
are  themselves  mainly  of  Irish  origin  ? In  one  case  where 
twenty -nine  looms  stood  idle,  seventy  to  eighty  Black- 
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burn  weavers  actually  struck  work  because  one  Coventry 
weaver  was  introduced  amongst  thorn  I 
A most  nefarious  and  abominable  instance  of  “the 
tyranny  of  strikes  ” has  occurred  at  Colne,  in  Lancashire, 
amongst  the  power -loom  weavers,  and  has  been  very  pro- 
perly shown  up  in  the  Times  and  the  Manchester  papers. 
It  appears  that  in  this  case  money  is  exacted  from  those 
still  in  employment  (girls  ns  well  as  men)  by  threats  and 
scandal  of  the  vilest  description,  actually  published  in  a 
printed  form  under  the  guise  of  “ weekly  reports  of  in- 
come and  expenditure  ” of  the  strike,  with  the  name  of  a 
fellow  called  “Abraham  Finder”  attached  as  secretary. 
The  whole  affair  reminds  one  of  nothing  but  the  obscene 
and  disgusting  publications  which  once  defiled  the  metro- 
politan press  under  the  name  of  “ The  Satirist,”  “The 
Town,”  &c.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Finder  has  placed  him- 
self within  the  long  fangs  of  the  law,  and  that  he  will  be 
well  clawed  before  it  is  done  with  him. 


Lectures,  chiejly  on  Suljccis  relating  to  LiUrarg 

and  Scientific  and  Mechanics'  Institaiions.  By 

H.  WuiTEiiEAU,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Clapbamj 

T.  C.  WiiiTEiiKAD,  M.A.J  and  W.  Driver. 

BoswortU  ct  Harrison,  Hegeut-stvcct,  London. 

1860. 

This  little  volume  may  be  described  as  a record 
of  addre.'ses  to  the  worliiug  man  by  tbe  thinking 
man.  Tbe  Rev.  Mr.  II.  Wblteliead  displays  a 
special  ability’ for  the  task  be  so  frequently  under- 
takes, of  amusing  uud  instructing  those  who 
listen  to  bis  lectures  j and  the  Clapbam  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution  is  fortunate  in  having  so 
frequently  tbe  benefit  of  bis  con  amore  services. 
Tbe  rev,  gentleman  has  bit  upon  tbe  happy 
medium  between  the  grave  and  tbe  gny,  and  loses 
no  fair  opportunity  of  administering  light  doses 
of  sagacious  thought  through  au  attractive  and  gos- 
siping medium,  which  must  render  it  pleasantly 
and  easily  digestible,  even  to  lender  mental  organs 
of  assimilation. 

The  subjects  of  the  lectures  in  the  present 
volume,  besides  an  introductory  one,  arc, — 
Lending  Libraries — George  Stephenson— Ifitcr- 
nry  and  Scientific  Institutions  — Strikes  and 
Documents — System,  its  use  and  abuse — Reading- 
rooms — Silence  Speech — Divide!  Divide! — The 
Talking  Fish — Step  by  Step — Birds  of  a Feather 
— and  Five  Years  at  St.  Luke. 

A lecture  for  a penny  appears  to  be  a 
very  good  form  in  which  Mr.  Whitehead’s  ad- 
dresses are  sometimes  published  at  Clapbam. 
Thus  we  observe  one  in  this  shape  on  “The  Oldest 
Inhabitant.”  Another  has  been  separately  pub- 
lished, titled  “Beating  the  Bounds,”  on  the  not 
merely  locally  interesting  subject  of  Clapbam 
Common. 

In  reference  to  the  late  strike  of  tbe  London 
building  trade,  and  to  a lecture  titled  “ An  Out- 
sider’s Views  of  Strikes  and  Documents  ” which 
was  delivered  at  the  Clapbam  Institution,  a cor- 
respondence took  place  between  “tbe  Clapbam 
local  committee  for  opposing  tbe  Document,”  and 
tbe  Rev.  Mr.  H.  Whitehead,  in  which  the  latter, 
who  had  been  invited,  but  declined,  to  co-operate 
with  this  committee,  says, — 

“ We  ought  not  to  shrink  from  discussing  such  social 
phenomena,  and  from  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  laws 
which  produce  them.  My  owu  opinion  is,  that  the  parti- 
cular phenomena  in  question  are  but  two  of  the  many 
pernicious  results  of  the  fatal  facility  with  which  men 
nnw-a-days  are  compelled  and  content  to  think  in  masses. 
Commonplace  views  and  commonplace  outward  measures 
inevitably  ensue.  Men  who  can  think  out  a sound  prin- 
ciple get  no  chance  of  a hearing.  Hence  short-sighted 
‘strikes’  and  short-sighted.  ‘ documents ! ’ There  rise 
to  the  surface,  alike  among  men  and  masters,  those  who 
are  incapable  of  calculating  aright  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequences of  the  measures  they  recommend.  It  is  not  my 
business  to  judge  between  them  ; but  it  is  my  business — 
and  I trust  it  is  my  constaut  practice  at  all  times  and  not 
merely  when  a dead-lock  comes  about— to  encourage 
men  to  think  for  themselves  and  to  be  true  to  their  own 
individuality  and  independence  of  thought  and  character. 
A much  freer  development  of  individuality  of  thought 
than  is  now  prevalent  is  required  to  deliver  us  Irom 
■ strikes  ’ and  ‘ documents.’  ” 


glisoUanta. 

National  Gallery  Trustees. — A return  re- 
cently made,  on  the  notice  of  Mr.  Coninghaiu, 
shows  that  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery 
have  met  ten  times  during  the  present  year. 

Cost  op  Public  Institutions. — In  the  evi- 
dence given  before  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
Committee,  it  is  stated  that,  taking  the  cost  of 
various  institutions  and  exhibitions  for  1859, 
and  dividing  it  by  tbe  number  of  persons  who 
visited  them,  it  is  found  that  in  the  case  of 
the  British  Museum  the  cost  wag  3s.  2d.  for  each 
visitor;  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
Is.  3Jd.;  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Is,  3^d.  The 
senior  trustee  of  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum  in 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields  acknowledged  that  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  it  open  is  actually  lOg.  for  each 
person  who  visits  it. 
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The  Meecat  Cross  of  Edinburgh. — A new 
stone  has  been  laid  at  the  Market-cross,  High- 
street,  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  cross  of 
Edinburgh.  While  the  street  was  being  laid  open, 
the  excavations  were  carefully  watched  by  gentle- 
men who  have  since  given  a certificate  to  the 
effect  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of  coins  or  other 
deposits  were  found  under  the  key-stone  of  the 
cross.  The  excavations  w’ere  carried  to  the  extent 
of  5 feet  in  depth,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
any  such  deposits  had  been  made.  The  cross 
itself  was  removed,  about  one  hundred  years  ago, 
to  a park  on  the  Drum  estate,  and  twelve  years 
since  a.  petition  to  the  authorities  to  restore  it 
was  refused.  The  High-street  is  at  present  under 
repair. 

The  Enlargement  and  Diminution  of  En- 
gravings AND  Letter-press. — We  some  weeks 
since  gave  an  account  of  what  was  shown  of  the 
process  for  enlarging  and  diminishing  engrav- 
ings at  “The  Electro-printing  Company’s,”  in 
Burleigh-street,  Strand.  Our  contemporary. 
Once  a Week,  in  its  number  of  Saturday,  the 
25th  August,  gives  an  interesting  and  illustrated 
account  of  this  very  useful  invention,  in  which 
the  following  particulars  are  further  stated  as  to 
a part  of  the  various  processes  not  exhibited  on 
the  occasion  to  which  we  allude.  “ If  the  picture 
has  to  be  worked  with  type,  the  enlarged  impres- 
sion has,  of  course,  to  be  made  from  block  plates, 
the  printing  lines  of  which  stand  up  like  those  of 
a wood-cut.  This  is  accomplished  by  printing  the 
picture  with  prepared  ink  upon  a metal  plate : 
the  plate  is  then  subjected  to  voltaic  action, 
which  eats  away  the  metal,  except  those  parts 
protected  by  the  ink.” 

Rugby  Water  Supply  and  Sewage. — The 
artesian  well  which  was  begun  in  1857,  on  Mr. 
Hawkesly’s  recommendation,  is  still  in  progress, 
but  no  water  has  been  reached.  A shaft,  50  feet 
deep,  was  first  sunk,  and  then  the  boring  com- 
menced. The  depth  now  reached  is  1,023  feet. 
The  bore  has  gone  through  545  feet  of  red  clay, 
and  it  is  the  engineer’s  opinion  that  water  will 
be  found  so  soon  as  the  red  clay  is  entirely  pene- 
trated ; but  the  question  when  that  may  be,  or 
how  many  more  feet  must  first  be  gone  through, 
seems  to  be  a puzzler.  The  present  coat  of  sinking 
the  well  and  bore-hole  is  set  down  at  2,500Z.  As 
yet  200  feet  of  the  bore  have  to  be  cased 
with  iron  piping.  Meantime  the  work  has  been 
suspended,  and  intimation  given  that  this 

has  been  done. At  a recent  meeting  of  the 

Rugby  Board  of  Health  Mr.  Edmunds  read  a re- 
port respecting  the  filtering  of  the  sewage  outlet, 
from  which  it  appeared  he  had  paid  a visit,  in  com- 
pany w'ith  the  surveyor,  to  Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
and  that  they  there  found  the  means  employed 
more  simple  and  much  more  effective  than  the 
process  at  Rugby.  The  surveyor  had  calculated 
that  there  would  not  be  less  than  100,000  gallons 
of  sewage  per  day  in  excess  after  Mr.  Walker  had 
used  all  he  could.  The  chairman  said  he  approved 
of  the  way  in  which  the  sewage  was  filtered  at 
Coventry.  Mr.  Edmunds  said  if  lime  was  used  in 
filtering,  the  ammonia  would  leave  the  sewage, 
aud  render  it  useless  as  a manure,  and  that  Mr. 
Walker  pumped,  by  means  of  steam,  not  less  than 
160,000  gallons  daily.  Mr.  Edmunds  said  at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  the  deaths  bad  decreased  from 
30  to  4 per  cent,  since  the  construction  of  the 
sewage  works. 

Faem  in  Upsall,  Yorkshire. — At  Upsall, 
near  Thirsk,  a farmstead  is  being  erected  by 
Captain  Turten,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Hat- 
field & Goldie.  The  north  front  will  be  seen  from 
a projected  mansion.  The  style  of  architecture  is 
the  Early  Gothic.  The  stone  for  the  most  part  is 
local,  interspersed  with  some  Whitby  stone, 
brought  from  the  private  quarries  of  Captain 
Turton,  in  that  district.  A belfry  ornaments  the 
centre,  with  a tower  to  the  east,  which  has  a 
pyramidal  capping,  supported  by  columns  of 
calcareous  stone  (the  same  as  St.  Mary’s  Abbey, 
York),  which  contrasts  with  the  yellow  iron-veined 
sandstone  of  the  rest  of  the  buildings.  Muir’s 
ventilators  are  introduced,  as  well  as  Richmond  & 
Chandler’s  steaming  apparatus.  The  site  is 
charming,  commanding  views  along  the  vale  of 
Mowbray,  from  York  Minster  to  the  Richmond 
hills.  Within  a short  distance  are  the  remains  of 
Upsall  Castle,  built  by  my  Lord  Scrope, — 

" Go  therefore  hence. 

Poor,  miserable  wretches,  to  your  death, 

The  taste  whereof  God  of  his  mercy  give 
You  patience  to  endure,  and  true  repentance 
Of  all  your  dear  offences.” 

Shakspeare,  Henry  V.,  act  s.  2. 
This  Henry  Lord  Scrope  was  succeeded  by  bis 
brother,  Sir  John  le  Scrope,  who  was  summoned 
to  Parliament  as  Lord  Scrope  of  Upsall  from 
January,  1426,  to  May,  1455. 


Opening  of  the  New  Iron  Church  at 
Kilduen. — An  extensive  new  iron  church  has 
been  opened  in  the  Carlton-road,  Kilburn,  parish 
of  Willesden.  It  has  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
Tupper  A Co.,  of  the  City,  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Mr.  Bro\vn,  one  of  the  firm. 

Darlington  Market  Competition. — The 
Darlington  Board  of  Health,  at  their  meeting  on 
Friday  in  last  week,  awarded  the  premiums  for 
the  designs  seut  in  for  the  proposed  covered 
market,  as  follows  : “ Utilitas  ” (no  name  accom- 
panying the  design),  50/.;  Messrs.  Pritchett  & 
Son,  Darlington,  30?.;  Mr.  R.  B.  Dixon,  Darling- 
ton, 20?. 

The  Ipswich  Shop-blinds.— A report  of  shop- 
blinds  under  7 feet,  the  height  allowed  by  the 
Local  Committee,  was  presented  by  the  surveyor 
to  the  Paving  and  Lighting  Committee,  and  It 
appeared  that  some  were  extremely  low,  one  being 
but  5 feet  2 inches  from  the  ground.  The  Clerk 
said  it  was  quite  understood  that  the  Committee 
could  not  alter  the  law  : the  law  said  8 feet,  and 
any  party  who  might  feel  aggrieved  might  sum- 
mon the  owner  before  the  magistrates.  The 
surveyor  said  that  in  the  principal  towns  the  law 
was  carried  out,  and  8 feet  was  the  limit.  It  was 
determined  that  all  parties  whose  blinds  were  less 
than  7 feet  should  he  proceeded  against  if  they 
did  not  alter  their  blinds  by  the  next  meeting. 

An  Erudite  Contractor. — Amongst  the  re- 
plies to  advertisements  published  by  the  Leek 
Improvement  Commissioners  for  tenders  for  the 
execution  of  public  sewerage  works,  the  following 
epistle,  dated  August  20th,  was  received  from  a 
contractor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester. 
Here  it  is,  verbatim  et  literatim  : — “ Tender  for 
the  Leek  sewer  per  yard  at  3 feet  3 inches  as  the 
advertisement  state  21.  158.  per  yard  or  according 
to  the  kind  of  ground  as  it  may  be  as  i have  not 
seen  the  Specitition  i am  willing  to  make  any 
agreement  of  price  as  will  do  the  work  and  small 
sewers  and  others  at  a reduced  price  as  one  half  or 
one  third  sise  just  according  to  be  reduced.  With 
haveing  seen  the  advertisement  late  i had  not  to 
send  lor  a few  lines  of  the  specifition  send  a few 
lines  of  the  work  by  thursday.”  This  accommo- 
dating document  was  addressed,  “ Mr.  Hacker  and 
Bloore  law  darks  public  office.  Leek.” 

A New  Pestilence. — Reports  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  camp  at  Shornclift'e,  during  the 
last  two  or  three  months,  which  allude  to  the  pre- 
valence of  a disease  hitherto  totally  unknown  to 
the  climate  of  England.  It  is  described  in  the 
United  IService  Gazette  as  “a  disease  which, 
although  not,  strictly  speaking,  genuine  yellow 
fever,  yet  is  so  near  akin  to  that  fearful  tropical 
malady  as  to  inspire  the  medical  authorities  upon 
the  spot  with  a due  sense  of  the  importance  of  in- 
stantly checking  its  inroads.”  The  doctors,  it  is 
added,  trust  that,  with  the  help  of  the  continued 
cool  weather  and  the  airy  position  of  the  camp, 
they  will  soon  be  able  to  eradicate  a disease  for 
which  they  canuot  account,  and  which  terrifies 
the  neighbourhood  like  the  ancient  plague. 
^Vnother  account  s.ays  this  is  an  exaggeration. 
Long  ago  we  heard  bad  things  of  ShonicUlfe. 

The  New^  Stamp  Duties.— The  new  Stamp 
Act  (No.  2 of  the  late  session)  has  been  issued. 
The  new  duties  are  chargeable  on  the  passing  of 
the  Act.  From  and  after  the  Slst  December  the 
allowances  now  made  on  hill  and  receipt  stamps 
are  to  cease,  and  a new  allowance  of  lOd.  in  the 
pound  is  to  be  made.  The  dnties  on  foreign  pro- 
missory notes  are  to  he  denoted  by  adhesive  stamps, 
or  impressed  stamps,  and  adhesive  stamps  or 
impressed  stamps  may  be  used  for  insurances. 
The  duty  on  policies  of  insurance  on  lives  for  sums 
not  exceeding  25?.  is  reduced  to  3d.  There  is  no 
duty  on  an  insurance  of  workmen's  tools  for  sums 
not  exceediny  20?.  The  duty  of  Id.  on  a delivery 
order  is  to  be  paid  by  the  person  requiring  the 
order.  Persona  in  the  service  of  the  Post-office 
may  seU  postage  stamps.  This  provision  states 
that  “ it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  in  the  ser- 
vice or  employment  of  the  Post-office,  without  any 
licence  or  any  authority  other  than  this  Act,  to 
carry  about  for  sale  and  to  sell  at  any  place  or 
places  within  the  United  Kingdom  postage  stamps 
aud  printed  forms  of  any  kind,  issued  or  used  at 
the  General  Post-office,  and  any  other  matter 
and  things  relating  to  the  business  of  the  Post- 
office,  and  such  person  shall  not  he  subject  or 
liable  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  so  doing, 
anything  in  any  Acts  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.” It  is  provided  by  the  Act  that  if  the 
Treasury  direct  that  the  district  registrars  be 
paid  by  salary,  they  may  also  direct  the  fees  to 
be  collected  by  stamps.  The  new  duties  are  set 
forth  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  Act,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  duty  on  policies  against  acci- 
dent will  yield  a large  amount  to  the  revenue. 


Falling  in  of  a Chapel  at  Swansea. — A 
portiou  of  the  front  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Chapel,  now  being  erected  in  Pell-street,  has 
fallen  in,  tearing  away  In  its  descent  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  scaflolding  placed  at  that  end 
of  the  building.  Fortunately  the  men  had  left 
work,  and  the  wall  fell  inwards.  The  prevailing 
wet  weather  is  thought  to  have  caused  the  mass 
of  brickwork  to  fall. 

Fall  of  a House  in  Bombay. — The  papers 
by  the  Overland  Mail  say  that  a fearful  catastrophe 
happened  on  the  18th  of  July,  by  the  falling  of  a 
house,  .burying  no  less  than  eighteen  of  the  in- 
mates in  the  mins.  It  occurred  at  11  o’clock  at 
night.  By  the  most  active  exertions  of  the  officials, 
eighteen  were  taken  out  of  the  ruins  in  a com- 
paratively short  time.  Five  were  dead,  two  all 
hut  dead,  and  eleven  were  so  horribly  mangled 
that  very  little  hopes  were  entertained  of  their 
recovery. 

SuRTEYOES  Surveyed. — The  Coventry  Board 
of  Health  have  just  come  to  rather  a novel  reso- 
lution ^vith  respect  to  their  surveyor,  namely,  to 
constitute  him  the  successful  tenderer  for  the  re- 
construction of  a culvert,  and  to  appoint  “an 
independent  surveyor  ” to  see  that  the  work  is 
rightly  done ! One  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
(Alderman  Browett)  remonstrated  with  them  on 
the  absurdity  of  such  a course ; but  it  was  of  no 
use,  and  the  Coventry  Board  of  Health  have  de- 
termined to  follow  out  their  Japanese  spy  system, 
which  they  appear  to  regard  as  a capital  idea. 
They  only  require,  for  their  complete  self-stultifi- 
cation, to  appoint, as  the  “independent  surveyor,” 
that  enterprising  tailor  who  urged  his  capabilities 
for  such  an  office  on  the  ground  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  use  the  tape  line,  and  to  take  measure- 
ments. The  precedent,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  only 
an  absurd,  but  a dangerous  one.  If  the  Coventry 
Board  of  Health  have  not  full  confidence  iu  their 
surveyor,  why  not  dismiss  him,  and  appoint 
another  in  his  place  ? Their  present  course  is 
precisely  that  of  the  Japanese,  who  appoint  one 
“ confidential  ” agent  to  act  as  a spy  upon  another 
agent  equally  “coufideutul.”  The  following  were 
the  tenders  sent  in  for  the  re-construction  of  the 


culvert : — 

Mr.  Abraham  Salt £267  10  0 

Messrs.  Hallam  «fc  Co 240  0 0 

Mr.  Alfred  Mault 225  0 0 

Mr.  James  WDson  198  15  0 

The  surveyor’s  estimate  ...  118  4 6 

Street  Tramways.  — The  horse-railway  in 


Birkenhead,  for  which  Mr.  Train,  of  Boston,  U.S., 
was  the  contractor,  has  now  been  opened.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  Woodside  Ferry,  the  landing-place 
at  Birkenhead,  just  opposite  the  centre  of  Liver- 
pool, by  the  shore-road,  through  Angle  and  Conway 
streets,  and  so  on  to  the  entrance  to  Birkenhead 
Park.  The  whole  distance  is  little  more  than  a 
mile  and  a quarter.  A junction  in  Conway-street 
enables  the  carriages  to  return  from  the  park  by 
Hamilton-street  to  the  point  from  which  they 
originally  started.  The  tramway  consists  simply 
of  t\vo  iron  plates,  each  raised  about  an  inch  on 
the  outer  side.  They  are  fixed  upon  longitudinal 
bearers,  which  rest  upon  transverse  sleepers,  and 
are  so  let  into  the  street  as  to  run  completely  on 
a level  with  its  surface.  To  ply  on  these  iron 
plates  carriages  for  50  to  GO  passengers  each  have 
been  built  by  Mr.  Main,  of  Birkenhead.  They 
are,  of  course,  more  than  double  the  size  of  ordi- 
nary omnibuses,  but  are  somewhat  similar  in 
shape,  aud  are  provided  underneath  with  wheels 
like  those  of  a railway  carriage,  but  somewhat 
smaller  in  size.  Each  carriage  is  24  feet  long  by 
7 feet  wide ; 7 feet  being  also  the  height  of  the 
interior  from  floor  to  roof.  It  furnishes  sitting 
room  for  24  persons  inside,  aud  for  as  many  more 
outside,  for  whose  protection  a handrail  nms 
round  the  top.  A space  of  two  or  three  feet  inter- 
venes between  the  passengers  on  each  side  of  the 
interior.  A small  platform  at  each  end,  raised 
about  a foot  and  a half  from  the  ground,  aud 
separated  from  the  horses,  which  may  be  yoked 
to  either  end,  afibrds  the  means  of  ingress  and 
egress.  The  carriages  are  fitted  up  in  rather  a 
gaudy  style.  For  ventilation,  each  has  its  siding 
windows,  with  “louvres,”  to  prevent  a draught. 
An  idea  seems  to  he  entertained  that  such  atiam- 
way  and  its  adjuncts  are  unprecedented  in  Europe ; 
but,  for  some  years,  the  very  same  sort  of  convey- 
ance (which,  by  the  bye,  we  have  for  many  years 
advocated,  for  London  and  other  towns,  in  the 
Builder)  has  existed  in  Paris.  There  are  also 
tramways  (of  granite)  even  in  the  streets  of 
London,  the  last  of  which  were  laid  along  new 
Westminster  Bridge;  but  large  omnibuses  speci- 
ally adapted  to  run  along  such  tramways — and, 
indeed,  tramways  specially  adapted  for  such 
omnibuses,  have  not  yet  existed  in  London. 
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Steam-itammeks. — Messrs.  Hcwitsou  & Walker, 
of  Iveeds,  liiive  patented  some  improvements  in 
steam-liauimers.  They  propose  to  apply  a lever 
ill  such  a manner  that  one  end  thereof  is  attached 
to  or  near  the  hammer,  so  that  that  end  of  the 
lever  moves  to  and  fro  M’ith  the  hammer  j and  by 
its  other  end  the  lever,  through  the  intervention 
of  tappets,  levers,  rods,  or  other  suitable  gearing, 
gives  motion  to  the  valve. 

The  Open  Seivee  in  Battersea  Park. — 
Whether  in  consequence  of  what  was  said  in  the 
Jinilder  recently  on  this  subject  or  not,  we  cannot 
say,  but  wc  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works  has  written  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  requesting  them  to  order  the 
deodorization  of  the  sewage  running  through  the 
park,  and  further  requesting  that  tlio  sewer  may 
be  diverted. 

Improvements  near  Victoria  Park. — For 
some  time  past  there  has  been  a desire  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Limehouse 
to  be  able  to  have  access  to  Victoria  Park.  An 
intimation  to  that  effect  liaving  been  forwarded  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  measures  have 
been  taken  to  carry  out  that  object ; and,  in  order 
to  effect  it,  a number  of  houses  on  the  line  of  road 
leading  from  Limehouse  to  the  Park  have  been 
sold,  and  are  to  be  removed  in  order  to  form  a 
convenient  communication  between  the  Park  and 
Limehouse. 

Proposed  Street  prom  Southwark  to 
Blackpriars  Road. — A large  number  of  houses 
situate  in  Gravel-lane,  Christchurch,  and  Black- 
friars-road,  have  been  sold,  in  compliance  with 
directions  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  ofWorks, 
and  are  to  be  taken  down  and  cleared  away  for 
the  purpose  of  the  formation  of  the  new  street 
from  Southwark  to  Blackfriars-bridge-road.  The 
Board,  it  is  said,  have  entered  into  arrangements 
with  nearly  all  the  owner.?  and  occupiers  of  pro- 
perty throughout  the  distance. 

Traffic  Returns.  — Tlie  traffic  returns  of 
railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week 
ending  August  18th  amounted  to  584, 585^.,  and 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  the  last  year  to 
5-lR,285/.,  showing  an  increase  of  38,700/.  The 
gross  receipts  of  the  eight  railways  having  their 
termini  in  the  metropolis  amounted  to  255,626/., 
and  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  to 
2-]0,861/.,  showing  an  increase  of  14,865/.  The 
receipts  on  the  other  lines  in  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  329,359/.,  and  for  the  cor- 
responding week  of  last  year  to  305,42 1/.,  showing 
an  iniTcaae  of  23,935/. 

Rest  for  the  Weary. — A seat  for  tired  pedes- 
trians has  been  conveniently  placed  within  a railed 
space  in  front  of  St.  George’s  Hospital,  Knights- 
hridge,  and  is  made  good  use  of.  A few  years  ago, 
wheu  we  first  mooted  tlio  desirability  of  providing 
such  seats  in  towns  and  their  suburbs,  the  idea 
was  laughed  at.  Gradually,  however,  it  is  making 
progre.ss.  The  drinking-fountain  at  St.  George’s 
Hospital,  close  to  the  seat  in  question,  is  greatly 
used.  We  pass  it  several  times  a day,  and  never 
do  so  without  seeing  a drinker  or  two  indulging. 
The  flow  here  appears  to  he  properly  arranged, 
so  that  there  is  no  sloppy  moss  around  it.  Some 
of  the  drinking-fountains,  through  inattention  in 
this  particular,  have  become  a nuiFance. 

Monumental. — The  statue  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts, 
at  Southampton,  his  native  town,  has  been  com- 
menced. It  will  be  erected  in  the  public  park  in 
July  next,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth.  The 
statue  and  basso  relievos  will  be  of  Sicilian 
marbles,  and  the  pedestal  polished  Aberdeen  grey 
granite.  The  total  height  will  be  nearly  20  feet. 
The  sculptor  is  Mr  Lucas,  of  Chilworth,  near 

Romsey. A monument  to  Samuel  Crompton, 

the  inventor  of  the  spinning  mule,  has  been  re- 
solved upon  at  Bolton.  The  movement  began 
with  working  men.  A committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed, and  Mr.  R.  Heywood  has  promised  50/. 
He  stated  that  a bronze  statue  would ^cost  1,500/.: 
but  there  is  talk  of  an  educational  charity  for 

factory  workers. A piece  of  sculpture  has  just 

been  erected  on  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  of 
Glasgow  Cathedral,  opposite  the  south  entrance, 
to  the  memory  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
93rd  Highlanders  who  fell  in  the  Crimea.  The 
memorial  has  been  erected  by  the  regiment,  and 
was  designed  and  e.vecuted  by  Mr.  John  Steell, 
R.S.A.,  Edinburgh,  sculptor  to  her  Majesty  for 
Scotland.  One  of  the  93rd  Highlanders — the 
standard-bearer  of  the  regiment — who  has  re- 
ceived a fatal  stroke  from  the  band  of  the  enemy, 
3S  represented  as  being  supported  by  the  goddess 
Fume.  The  material  is  fine  white  marble. 
Various  designs  by  sculptors  of  London  were 
received,  hut  Mr.  Steell’s  was  adopted.  The 
colours  which  the  regiment  had  in  the  Crimea  are 
to  be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  monument. 


Self-moving  Velocifedes  and  Cabs. — Wc 
have  occasionally  pointed  attention  to  tlie  possi- 
bility of  applying  some  simple  mechanical  or  other 
power  to  the  movement  of  small  carriages,  snch 
as  velocipedes,  bath  chairs,  cabs,  &c.  Our  idea, 
it  appears,  is  being  carried  out  at  Baris,  according 
to  the  <S/ar,  which  states  that  “a  carriage,  pro- 
pelled by  neither  steam  nor  gas,  but  by  the  simplest 
screw  imaginable,  has  recently  been  beheld  for 
the  first  time  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  going  with 
such  amazing  swiftness  ns  to  leave  far  behind  the 
four-in-hand  carriages  of  the  Jocky  Club,  which 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  keep  up  with  it.  The 
inventor  is  said  to  be  a poor  man,  who  has  con- 
structed the  vehicle  entirely  himself.” 

The  Tapping  of  the  Ganges.—"  The  long- 
hoped-for,  long-wished-for,  long-e.xpected,  and 
long-deferred  event,  of  tapping  the  Ganges  at 
Rajmehal,”  says  the  Engineers’  Journal  of  Cal- 
cutta, “has  at  last  been  accomplished.  The  -4th 
of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
American  independence,  will  bo  for  ever  a me 
inorable  day  in  the  annals  of  Indian  railway  enter- 
prises. On  that  day  the  railway  was  completed 
from  Calcutta  to  Rajmehal ; the  rich,  fertile,  and 
e.tpansive  alluvial  plains  of  the  Gangetic  valley 
wore  placed  in  direct  communication  with  the 
great  seaport  of  Eastern  India;  and  the  com- 
mencement of  a new  and  most  brilliantly  promising 
epoch  in  India’s  history  was  inaugurated  as  the 
last  trenail  was  well  driven  home.”  One  of  the 
first  runs  on  the  lino  was  that  of  a party  of  officials 
who  went  from  Rajmehal  to  Calcutta  in  about 
four  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  so  that  the  line  is  in  working  order  through- 
out. Mr.  Turnbull,  with  Mr.  Vigors  and  Mr. 
Denham  (two  district  cngineer8),and  other  officers 
of  the  line,  were  present  at  the  opening. 

Lichfield  Cathedral. — The  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  Lichfield  Cathedral  have  issued  a second 
report  on  the  restorations  now  in  progress.  The 
sum  required  for  proposed  additional  works  will 
not  he  less  than  3,000/.,  together  with  the  ordi- 
nary fabric  fund.  The  following  estimated  sums 
arc  still  required  to  complete  the  choir  : — Rere- 
dos,  1,600/.  to  1,800/. ; Bcdilia  and  canopies,  300/. ; 
screen  opposite  sedilia,  150/. ; four  screens  and 
gates  east  of  stalls,  560/.;  steps  to  tiie  communion- 
table, marble,  and  encaustic  tiles,  60/.  A proposal 
has  been  issued  to  raise  the  money  for  the  pave- 
ment cast  of  the  stalls  and  below  the  steps,  270/.; 
pavement  between  stalls,  1-17/.;  pulpit  (a  move- 
able  one),  100/.;  faldstool,  75/.;  oak  benebes  for 
nave  and  transept  (say  forty  in  number,  at  about 
6/.  each),  240/.;  remainder  of  gas  fittings  for 
lantern  and  nave,  200/., — by  contributions  from 
those  numerous  parishes  the  church,  school,  or 
parsonage  of  which  has  been  in  some  way  beauti- 
fied through  the  liberality  of  the  late  Mr.  Herbert 
Minton. 

News  from  Hayti. — The  editor  of  the  Pro- 
grhs,  of  Port-au-Prince,  Hayti,  says  that  the 
elements  of  great  prosperity  and  high  civilization 
abound  in  Hayti ; that  it  possesses  mines  of  dilTcr- 
ent  kinds,  ami  of  surprising  qualities.  The  govern- 
ment of  Hayti,  continues  he,  has  caused  two  coal 
mines  to  he  examined : they  are  found  to  be  of 
vast  extent,  and  of  a very  superior  quality.  One 
of  these  is  situated  twenty-one  miles  from  the 
town  of  Cayes.  The  coal  might  easily  be  trans- 
ported from  the  mines  to  the  town  of  Cayes  by 
means  of  a railroad.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
government  of  that  island  to  invite  foreign  com- 
panies to  work  these  mines.  An  iron  mine 
has  also  been  examined.  This  is  found  near 
the  town  of  Anse-a-Veau,  close  by  the  sea. 
The  quality  of  the  iron  is  identical  with  that  from 
Sweden. 

Public  Exhibitions. — The  following  table  of 
the  number  of  visitors  at  various  public  institu- 
tions and  gardens  shows  the  extent  to  which  each 
proves  attractive.  The  first  three  may  be  consi- 
dered as  in  town,  and  the  remainder  as  out  of 
town;  but  in  December  last  the  Vernon  gallery 
was  removed  from  Marlborough  House  to  South 
Kensington,  and  above  50,000  of  the  visitors  to 
that  gallery  in  1859  went  to  it  in  that  month, 
after  its  removal.  The  Great  Exhibition  year  is 
given  to  show  its  unprecedented  numbers  : — 


1851. 

1857. 

1858.  issg. 

British  Museum  .. 

2,527,216 

621,034 

519,565  517,895 

National  Gallery  . . 

1,005,705 

640,850 

553,766  789,401 

Vernon  Gallery. . . - 

253,152 

250,770 

238,377  172,727 

Zoological  Gardens 

667,243 

339,217 

351,580  364,356 

Kew  Gardens 

327,900 

361,798 

405,376  384,698 

Hampton  Court 

Palace 

350,848 

173,710 

218,035  208,26-1 

Science  and  Art 
Department 

Museum 

— 

284,963 

456,288  475,365 

The  Godwin  Sands  : Floating  Shipwreck 
Asylum. — Rear-Admiral  J.  N.  Taylcr,  C.B.,  has 
invented  a floating  apparatus  for  the  rescue  of 
the  shipwrecked  on  the  Godwin  Sands.  It  con- 
sists of  an  open-framework  of  timbers,  160  feet  long 
by  36  feet  beam,  moored  by  chains,  piles,  and 
anchors,  and  furnished  with  life-boats,  and  other 
requisite  means  for  the  preservation  of  life,  toge- 
ther with  a cabin  for  the  life-preserving  crew, 
saloons  for  the  shipwrecked,  and  other  requisites. 
It  is  proposed  to  be  moored  at  the  edge  of  the 
Sands.  For  forming  harbours,  a sufficient  number 
of  sections  are  to  be  placed  in  a continuous  line, 
the  intervals  being  filled  up  by  a double  line  or 
chain-netting.  Models  are  to  he  seen  at  the 
United  Service  Institution,  Whitehall. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a boundary  and  retaining:  wall  on 
the  Millbrooks  Estate,  borough  of  Plymouth  : — 

Foot  0 0 

Biiglit 3ig  0 0 

HainmettA  Stephens 3IA  o o 

Clarke 299  jg  0 

For  n house  at  Sawbridgeworth  for  Wm.  Barnard,  Esq. 
Mr.  G.  Perry,  architect.  Quantities  supplied; — 

Markwcll  10  0 

Bull 81-1  0 0 

Gliwscock 770  0 0 

Dickinson 759  15  0 

Burton  y',5  0 0 

Nicholls  (accepted) 715  0 0 

For  building  a villa  at  Wimbledon.  Mr.  W.  A.  Bulnois, 
architect ; — 

Smith  -^3.077  0 0 

Elliott 3,. 175  0 0 

Lucas 3,4(55  0 0 

Avis  Co 3,410  0 0 

Holland 3,360  0 0 

Myers 3,215  0 0 

Loiigmire  & Burge 3,198  5 0 

Mncey 3,1-14  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 2,941  0 0 

Evans,  Brothers  2,773  15  u 

For  3,730  feet  of  18-inch  and  24-iiich  pipe  sewer  for  the 
Commissioners  of  Pavement,  Canterbury.  Mr.  Collard, 
surveyor; — 

Capon .^2,002  J5  0 

Porter 1.678  15  0 

Vincent  1,676  7 6 

Gaskin  & Godden 1,336  11  8 

Garrett  1,299  0 0 

Sliriibsole  (accepted) 1, 153  .5  10 

Potter  & Love 1,074  17  6 


For  Independent  Schools,  High-road  Well,  near  Halifa.K. 
Messrs.  J.  E.  & J.  D.  (Jates,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  the  architects;— 

T/ie  whole,  exclusive  of  Smith’s  Work  and  llealini^ 
Appitralus. 

Ambler  & Taylor ^ 679  0 0 

Chamock  & Booth 674  0 0 

Webb 66-1  0 0 

W'altnii  & Dilworth 615  5 0 

Walsh  & Sons 611  lo  0 

Masonry. 

Mausley  & Turner 365  0 0 

Greenwood  A Wormald  320  0 0 

Gledhill  & Turner 319  6 6 

Tully  312  10  0 

Webb 310  0 0 

Oates  297  0 0 

Walsh  & Sons 291  lu  0 

Wood  Work, 

Webb 220  0 0 

Simpson 210  0 0 

Townsend  & Drake 210  0 0 

Pulman 187  0 0 

Bedford 186  0 0 

Tully  172  0 0 

Slating  and  Plastering. 

Taylor 86  8 0 

Webb 85  0 0 

Collins  78  0 0 

Tully  77  0 0 

Ambler  & Taylor 76  0 0 

R.  Taylor 75  3 0 

Lister  & Pickard 75  0 0 

Plumbing  and  Glazing. 

Daniel 33  5 0 

Tully  32  5 II 

Dyson 31  3 6 

Stafford  & Co 28  10  0 


For  New  Cattle  Market,  Derby. 
C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor;— 


Mr.  T.  C.  Thorburn, 


j Division  No.  1.  j 

1 New  bridge  over  ca- 

Inal  and  coutinuation; 
!of  Mill  tram  arches.  ; 

1 Division  No.  2. 

Furnishing  and  de- 
llivering  the  iron  cast- 

ings and  the  wrought 
iron-work. 

Division  No.  3 
Sewering,  draining, 
and  completing  mar- 
ket. 

Division  No.  4. 
Making  and  com- 
pleting new  road  on 
'north-east  side  river 
Derwent. 

Clarke  & Son 

ie.  s.  d 
1066  1 2 

if.  ,v.  d. 

jer.  ».  d. 
3416  5 9 

s.  d. 
632  12  6 

Hyslop  

'720  0 0 

3350  0 0 

*554  0 0 

Tomlinson  .. 

*3021  16  9 

586  16  0 

Hill  & Smith. . 

1041  5 ] 

Swingler  .... 

1004  13  0 

Handyside&Co 

837  15  0 

Haywood 

813  0 C 

Cliff 

*764  13  0 

e Corporation  to  accept 
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Strolls  m London  with  a Piayosc  : The 
City  Load : Nccdle-ivomm. 


T 'Would  need  a long  lifej 
completely  devoted,  to  ac- 
quire more  than  a very 
superficial  knowledge  of 
the  varied  features  of  tliis 
vast  metropolis.  Look  at 
the  labyrinth  of  streets, 
roads,  and  lanes,  filled 
with  a dense  population, 
getting  their  living  some- 
how, going  continuously 
from  youth  to  manhood, 
and  from  manhood  to  the 
grave  ; and  consider  how 
little  of  all  this  is  known 
to  the  generality  of  those 
who  form  part  of  the  re- 
markable whole,  ilauy  of 
the.districts  have  a charac- 
ter of  their  own,  and  all 
give  matter  for  thought  to 
reflective  wanderers.  The 
spot  to  wliich  accident  has 
led  us  in  the  City-road,  a 
triangle  bounded  on  one 
side  by  that  great  tho- 
roughfare, by  East-road, 
Murray-strect,  and  Ed- 
ward-street,  leading  up  to 
Wharf-road,  including  the  Eagle  Tavern,  is  but 
a small  patch,  but  it  is  covered  with  build- 
ings, densely  inhabited,  and  shows  a peculiar 
style  of  dwelling,  which,  in  consequence  of 
decay  and  the  awakened  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, is  fast  disaijpearing.  The  City-road, 
although  luied  with  buildings  that  arc  irregu- 
lar and  without  beauty,  is  picturesque  and 
striking.  Trees  are  struggling  in  the  front 
gardens  of  public  houses,  while  in  what  were 
the  fore-courts  of  other  residences  are  shed-like 
shops,  occupied  by  photographers,  pigeon- 
dealers,  bird-cage  makers,  and  the  pursuers  of 
other  unsettled  occupations.  In  one  garden 
are  huge  iron  boilers,  while  others  have  become 
stone-yards  and  carriage  depots.  ' Shoe-blacks 
(shining  result  of  modern  philanthropy),  blind 
musicians  and  readers,  and  other  ■wanderers, 
throng  the  pathway,  attracting  attention  in 
their  various  ways.  Here  is  an  imfortunate 
mechanic,  who  has  lost  a limb  by  machinery  : 
his  case  is  painted  on  a large  canvas,  which  is 
imrolled  to  vie-w.  It  shows  the  accident,  the 
conveyance  of  the  sufferer  to  the  hospital,  a 
medical  operation,  the  sick  ward,  and  other 
scenes.  There  are  others  who  also  employ  art 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  charity  of  the 
passengers  : shipwrecks,  ^es,  and  coal-pit  ex- 
plosions are  shown  in  a peculiar  style.  Heavily- 
laden  omnibuses,  cabs,  and  other  carriages, 
roll  thickly  along,  ploughing  up  the  macadam- 
ized roadway,  and  making  such  furrows  as  to 
suggest  the  desirability  of  tramways  forthwith. 

Walking  along  Mount-row — a short  cut, 
which  in  the  morning  and  evening  is  thronged 
with  well-dressed  -wayfarers,  proceeding  to  and 
from  business — we  come  to  Winckworth-build- 
ing3,on  wliich  is  the  date  1766,  at  about  which 
time  many  of  the  dwellings  here  -were  built. 
Long  streets  of  small  two-story  houses  run  in 
various  directions,  some  in  irregular  lines : 
others,  of  a more  modern  build,  are  on  a regular 
plan,  the  streets  running  at  right  angles  ; and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  ^’ery  fortunate, 
that  the  chief  thoroughfares  are  wide  and  of 
great  length.  There  are,  however,  some  narrow 
passages,  in  which  the  corresponding  amount 
of  sickness  is  to  be  met  -with. 

It  is  understood  that  the  neighbourhood  is 
generally  -well  drained  and  tolerably  healthy. 
This  may  partly  be  attributed  to  the  gra- 
velly soil.  Moneyer-street,  Union-street,  Cross- 
street,  and  some  other  parts  must,  how- 
ever, be  excepted,  and  steps  should  be- 
taken to  get  rid  of  the  cesspools  which  are 


there  to  be  met  with.  There  are  in  Hoxton 
persons  who  think  that  the  District  Board 
are  not  suflBciently  active  in  this  and  some 
other  matters  connected  with  the  public 
health.  Most  of  the  rooms  in  the  houses  are 
very  small,  and  many  of  them  overcrowded 
with  families.  Here  the  usual  complaint  is 
made  of  the  want  of  cleanliness  and  sanitary 
knowledge.  One  visitor,  who  is  much  engaged 
amongst  the  poor,  complains  of  the  difliculty 
there  is  in  getting  them  to  attend  to  matters 
which  are  actuaUy  for  the  benefit  of  their 
families,  and  may  save  life  and  health.  Some 
think  themselves  insulted  if  suggestions  bemade 
to  them.  As  an  instance  of  the  need  there  is 
for  diffusing  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which 
life  may  be  preserved,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  a decent-looking  woman  lately  hurried 
to  a surgeon  in  this  neighbourhood  and 
stated  that  her  child  was  in  convulsions. 
He  gave  her  some  medicine,  and  told  her  to 
put  the  child  into  a hot  bath.  Some  hours 
aftenvards  she  came  back  to  say  that  the 
child  was  still  in  fits.  On  this  the  surgeon, 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  child  had  been  so 
long  in  such  a state,  went  at  once  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  and  found  her  stand- 
ing in  a pail,  naked,  in  the  draught  of  two 
doors,  -^vith  her  feet  in  about  three  inches  of 
■water ! Such  an  occurrence  and  a hundred  othem 
that  might  be  mentioned  show,  as  we  have 
often  urged,  the  great  need  which  exists  for 
maldng  the  general  laws  of  health  a part  of 
education  in  our  national  and  other  schools. 
It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  the  adults  of  the 
present  generation,  but  we  may  -^-ork  usefully 
on  those  who  are  rising.  The  Ragged  Schools 
and  Reformatories  are  proving  their  usefulness. 
These  are  checking  juvenile  crime,  which,  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  is  the  result  of  the  want 
of  right  emplopient,  or  the  chance  of  doing 
weU._  Reared  in  poverty  and  under  miserable 
conditions,  accustomed  from  the  earliest  years 
to  neglect  and  the  worst  kinds  of  vice,  thousands 
have  been  made  into  dangerous  and  expensive 
criminals  with  little  will  of  their  own.  In  a 
marked  way  Ragged  Schools  are  improving  the 
children  in  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis. Boys  and  girls,  who  were  formerly  in 
the  most  deplorable  state,  may  now  be  seen 
cleanly  dressed,  practising  orderly  habits,  and 
looking  hopefully  to  the  future.  Some  are 
put  into  the  way  of  going  to  sea,  and  others 
recommended  to  situations,  where,  instead  of 
being  in  misery  and  disgrace,  they  are  made 
comfortable  themselves  and  useful  to  others. 
These  schools,  in  which  earnest  men  and  women 
devotedly  labour,  are  hidden  in  back  slums 
from  the  view  of  the  more  prosperous  classes  of 
the  community.  It  is  most  important,  how- 
ever, that  they  should  be  visited,  and  that  all 
should  in  their  various  ways  assist  in  supporting 
them  and  extending  their  usefulness. 

In  connection  with  many  of  the  Ragged 
Schools  there  is  a voluntary  Reformatory  and 
School  of  Industry,  where,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  means  available,  boys  are  shel- 
tered, fed,  and  provided  not  only  with  book 
knowledge,  but  arc  taught  by  the  labour 
of  their  hands  to  earn  an  independent  liveli- 
hood. Many  of  the  boys  who  have  (to  them) 
the  great  privilege  of  occupying  these  homes, 
were  found  in  a state  of  destitution ; others 
either  had  committed,  or  were  on  the  brink 
of  crime ; some,  the  children  of  respectable 
parents,  had  become  so  spoiled  by  associates, 
that  it  was  necessary,  to  prevent  further  con- 
tamination to  the  family,  to  remove  them 
to  where  they  could  be  kept  under  proper 
control : for  the  support  of  such  children 
the  parents  contribute  accordmg  to  their 
means.  During  the  stroll  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  we  heard  of  one  case  worth 
mentioning.  It  was  of  a widow  left  with  six 
children,  whom  she  managed  with  difficulty  to 
suj)port  by  her  labour.  The  oldest  boy,  twelve 
years  of  age,  had  fallen  amongst  bad  companions, 
and  had  been  persuaded  to  commit  a trifling 
act  of  theft.  Whenever  he  went  into  the 
street,  the  older  boys  persuaded  him  to  do 
worse ; causing  him  to  commit  acts  which  they, 
being  well  known  by  the  police,  were  unable  to 
execute.  This  boy  was  on  the  highway  to  ruin, 
when  a person  who  had  influence  with  a Ragged 
School  obtamed  admittance  to  it  for  him. , 


Since  then  the  lad  has  been  educated,  fitted 
for  and  apprenticed  to  the  sea ; and  it  was  but 
the  other  day  that  he,  on  returning  from  a 
voyage,  was  able  to  assist  and  comfort  his 
mother.  But  for  the  Ragged  School  and  Refor- 
matory, this  boy  would  not  only  have  been 
lost  to  good  himself,  but  would  probably  have 
led  his  brothers  into  the  same  road. 

The  cost  of  crime  in  Great  Britain,  and  its 
evil  results,  arc  enormous.  The  statistics 
which  prove  that  since  the  introduction  of 
those  schools  and  reformatories,  the  conviction-s 
for  illegal  offences  amongst  the  young  have  de- 
clined at  the  rate  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent., 
ought  to  obtain  for  them  increased  aid.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  teaching  of  these 
institution.s  is  more  useful  than  that  of  the 
prison,  the  hulks,  or  the  hangman. 

Opposite  Winckworth-buildings  there  is  a 
tall  and  singular-looking  building,  of  consider- 
able size,  of  massive  brickwork.  Many  of  the 
windows  are  very  small,  and  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  port-holes  of  a man-of-war. 
This  is  now  let  in  tenements  ; but  was  origin- 
ally erected  for  a workhouse.  In  some  parts 
around,  the  houses  have  a squalid  appearance: 
none  more  so  than  hlount-pleasant.  Northward, 
beyond  Murray-strect,  houses  of  a better  and 
larger  description  have  sprung  up,  which  gain  by 
the  contrast.  The  vast  assemblage  of  streets  and 
squares  of  houses  of  a good  class  wliich  stretch 
quite  to  Kingsland,  and  almost  toDalston  and 
Newington,  have  grown  up  like  mushrooms. 
Little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  Murray- 
street  abutted  upon  the  fields.  Since  then 
London  has  stretched  upwards  of  two  miles  in 
that  direction.  The  increase  of  the  population 
of  Hoxton  and  the  adjoining  districts  has  been 
immense. 

In  the  group  of  houses  under  notice  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  although  the  streets 
are  wide,  and  health  better  than  in  Agar- 
town  and  some  other  places  which  might 
be  pointed  to,  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  em- 
ployment for  undertakei-s,  some  of  whom 
display  paintings  of  cemeteries  and  stately 
processions.  One  exhibits  a large  picture  of 
his  horses  and  stables.  Great  rivalry  seems  to 
exist  in  this  solemn  business,  and  advertise- 
ments are  made  so  agreeable  that  one  might 
be  induced  to  look  upon  a funeral  as  a some- 
what pleasant  occurrence. 

The  sweeping  of  the  streets  here  is  for  the 
most  part  badly  attended  to.  Those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  supervise  this  neighbourhood 
should  not  be  content  with  looking  at  the  front 
of  premises.  Near  the  Eagle  Tavern  there  are 
some  shops  of  a better  description.  Some  of 
them  are  occupied  by  those  who  deal  largely 
amongst  the  poor  on  the  tally  system.  Not  far 
off  is  a curious  mart  for  dogs.  Here,  in  kennels 
fashioned  somewhat  in  the  style  of  James  the 
First’s  reign,  are  dogs  of  many  descriptions, 
and  in  front  of  the  house  is  a large  sign,  on 
which  are  shown  all  the  varieties  of  the  species. 
Sheds  for  drying  skins  and  some  other  matters 
near  the  back  of  the  Eagle  Tavern,  ■with  its 
accompanying  theatre,  the  Grecian  Saloon,  are 
objectionable,  and  cannot  add  to  the  hetdth- 
fuluess  of  that  place  of  resort.  On  the  evening 
in  question  hundreds  were  flocking  into  it  to 
witness  “ The  Pirate’s  Love,  or  Ocean  Birds  of 
Prey,”  and  other  higlily-spiccd  entertainments. 

Already  the  hand  of  improvement  is  busy 
with  the  houses  round  about,  and  before  long 
buddings  of  a better  class  -will  probably  be 
raised  in  their  place. 

In  a shop  not  far  from  Nile-street,  which 
was  literally  filled  with  stalls  and  “ Buy,  buy, 
buyers,”  a number  of  poor  women  were  wait- 
ing, probably  to  be  paid.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  in  the  metropolis  more  than  30,000  women 
who  earn  a miserable  income  by  the  various 
departments  of  needlework.  Their  condition 
remains  a sad  one.  Competition  in  trade,  the 
large  number  who  seek  this  kind  of  work,  and 
other  causes,  make  the  value  of  it  so  small, 
that  it  will  be  a mercy  when  it  is  superseded, 
and  this  large  body  of  women,  instead  of 
trusting  to  such  an  insufficient  dependency  as 
this  is,  are  led  to  look  in  other  directions  for 
employment. 

The  large  users  of  needlework,  the  makers 
of  soldiers’  and  other  rough  clothing,  in  many 
instances  carry  out  a system  wliich  is  con- 
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staiitly  pressing  upon  the  very  poorest.  They 
give  out  their  work  to  a certain  limited  number 
of  persons  who  are  able  to  find  security  for  the 
materials.  These  persons  are  every  now  and 
tJien  underworking  each  other.  Having  un- 
dertaken a certain  amount  of  work,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  a given  time,  and  at  the  lowest  cost, 
these  sub-contractors  look  aroundfor  assistance, 
and  perhaps  each  distributes  the  materials  to 
seven,  eight,  or  more  persons,  who  arc  in  a less 
prosperous  condition  than  themselves,  but  who 
sire  “ good  ” for  the  value  entrusted  to  them. 
These  again  often  divide  the  work.  Each 
process  must,  of  course,  be  attended  "with 
profit,  and  so  does  this  system  work  that  the 
sum  which  comes  to  the  actual  sower,  the 
poorest  of  the  whole,  is  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure the  commonest  necessaries  of  life. 

In  Whitechapel  and  other  eastern  districts 
women  may  be  met  with  who  have  been  well 
brought  up  and  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
and  who,  by  the  incessant  labour  of  from  six- 
teen to  seventeen  hours  a-day,  can  with  diffi- 
culty earn  in  the  week  3s.  bd.  Even  this 
miserable  remuneration  is  declining,  and  there 
is  a ditficidty  in  getting  regular  work.  This, 
in  some  measure,  may  be  attributed  to  the  use 
of  the  sewing  machine,  not  only  in  the  houses 
of  the  rich  and  middle  classes,  but  also  of  the 
large  manufactm-ing  clutluom,  and  amongst  the 
sub-contractors  to  whom  we  have  referred. 
Sewmg  machines  have  been  so  much  brought 
into  use,  that  either  the  work  of  the  poorer 
persons  at  home  is  reduced  in  value,  or  is 
altogether  dispensed  with. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  noted  the  ter- 
rible sufferings,  the  temptations  and  troubles, 
which  beset  those  who  have  no  reliance  but 
on  this  kind  of  work.  Such  is  their  hopeless 
condition,  that  we  cannot  help  whispering  a 
belief  that,  thougli  the  immediate  distress 
would  he  much,  it  would  be  an  advantage  if 
the  needle  and  thread  were  altogether  super- 
seded, and  placed  in  the  Brompton  Museum 
with  the  fiint-and-steel  tinder-box,  the  old- 
fashioned  spinning-wheel,  and  other  curiosities. 

During  the  past  few  years,  most  praiseworthy 
efforts  have  been  made  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  needlewomen ; and  we  believe  that, 
in  large  and  important  millinery  establish- 
ments in  the  fashionable  cpiarters,  improved 
arrangements  prevail.  Homes  to  which  we 
have  directed  attention  have  been  opened  for 
the  use  of  young  women  engaged  at  those 
places ; and  lately  an  institution  has  been 
established  in  Lamb’s  Conduit-street,  for 
the  same  class.  One  of  its  chief  objects 
seems  to  bo  an  endeavour  to  provide  work 
without  the  loss  of  profits  consequent  oji  the 
middle  people  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  It 
is  mentioned  that,  in  connection  with  most 
establisliments,  sinless  a woman  can  deposit 
sums  of  from  H)3.  to  1/.  and  upwards,  they 
cannot  be  provided  with  work.  It  is  pro- 
po.sed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  institution  from 
being  entirely  of  a charitable  nature,  that 
those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  the  institution  in  providing 
work  without  the  loss  of  the  grinding  profits 
mentioned,  should  pay  towards  the  support  of 
the  establishment  a small  per-centage  on  the 
sums  earned.  It  is  a matter  of  both  surprise 
and  sorrow  to  notice  how  slowly  such  means  as 
these  are  appreciated  by  the  classes  it  is  wished 
to  serve.  The  proper  development  of  women 
is  one  of  the  most  urgent  and  important  social 
problems  of  the  time.  The  question  needs  to 
be  looked  at,  not  from  a prejudiced  or  an  old- 
world  point  of  view,  but  with  thoughts  of  the 
changed  conditions  of  society,  and  the  marvel- 
lous discoveries  and  improvements  which  have 
been  made.  The  electric  telegraph  is  weekly 
extending  employment  to  educated  and  re- 
spectable females.  The  increase  of  the  national 
schools,  not  only  in  this  country,  hut  in  the 
colonies,  opens  out  a source  of  income  to  those 
who  are  fitted  to  instruct.  When  we  have  met 
in  dismal  dens  women  of  superior  ability  in 
great  poverty,  we  have  thought  of  the  great 
need  there  is  for  intelligent  nurses  for  the  sick, 
and  that  they  might  thus  usefully  employ  them- 
selves. In  houses  of  the  middle  classes  it  is  par- 
ticularly desimhle  that  “ Mrs.  Gamp  ” should 
be  superseded  by  women  of  a different  stamp  ; 
and  much  good  would  he  done  if  arrangements 


could  he  made  on  an  extensive  scale,  so  that 
fcmale.s  might  undergo  an  examination  as  to 
their  fitness  for  nursing,  not  only  the  sick,  but 
young  children.  Females  with  diplomas  of 
ability  in  this  respect  and  certificates  of  cha- 
racter would  bo  much  sought  after  and  well 
I paid.  Removing  the  pressure  from  other  kinds 
of  employment  would  improve  the  condition 
of  those  remaining. 

Poor  woman  ! poor  woman  ! And  yet,  as 
our  greatest  female  poet  says — 

" Be  satisfied. 

Something  thou  hast  to  bear  through  womanhood-- 
Peculiar  sufferiiig  answering  to  the  sin, 

Some  pang  laid  down  for  each  new  human  life ; 

Some  weariness  in  guarding  such  a life, 

Some  coldness  from  the  guarded.  But  thy  love 
Shall  chant  its  own  beatitudes 
Alter  its  own  life  working.  A child’s  kiss 
Set  on  thy  sighing  lips  shall  make  thee  glad  ■, 

A poor  man  served  by  thee  shall  make  thee  rich ; 

A sick  man  help’d  by  thee  shall  make  thee  strong.” 

Our  triangle  of  houses  has  more  than  three 
sides,  and  offers  many  points  of  view,  but  we 
may  not  now  look  farther. 


HISTORY  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  TIIK 
PIANOFORTE.* 

At  length  the  time  bad  anived,  when,  by  a 
discovery  of  inestimable  value,  the  dominant  detect 
of  the  harpsichord  and  its  precursors  was  to  he  re- 
moved, and  a new  ora  opened  in  the  annals,  not 
only  of  all  musical  instruments  of  that  most  pro- 
lific class,  but  of  music  itself,  as  connected  in  its 
development  with  oneofthe’ most  mighty  vehicles 
ever  devised  for  its  expression — the  pianoforte. 

The  simultaneous  advancement  of  art  in  general 
with  mechanical  science  is  so  evident  that  we 
need  scarcely  insist  upon  it ; but  in  the  case  of 
music  the  rule  seems  morfe  than  usually  por- 
, ccptible,  and  wc  see  at  once  that  though  the 
genius  of  Beethoven,  or  Mozart,  or  Weber,  or 
Mendelssohn,  would  have  hurst  through  the  tram- 
mels of  the  most  primitive  specimen  of  the  off- 
spring of  the  key-board,  yet  many  of  the  master- 
pieces they  have  bequeathed  to  us  woxdd  never 
have  been  w'ritten,  hut  for  the  means  afforded  us 
to  execute  them  by  the  magnificent  triumph  of 
mechanism  presented  to  us  in  the  pianoforte. 

The  discovery  of  the  great  principle  that  dis- 
tinguished the  pianoforte  from  all  instruments  of 
tho  same  class  that  had  preceded  it,  was  made 
almost  simultaneously  by  three  foreigners, — 
Marius,  a Frenebmau;  Schrbter,  a German  j and 
Bartolommeo  Cristofali,  an  Italian.  The  claims 
. of  a Frenchman  would  naturally  be  the  first 
recognised  by  a Frenchman,  in  accordance  with 
time-honoured  custom,  and,  accordingly,  M.  Fetis, 
by  the  way,  a Belgian,  in  his  " Sketch  of 
the  History  of  tho  Pianoforte  and  of  Pianists,” 
before  alluded  to,  gives  the  priority  of  claim  to  the 
Frenchman,  and  states  that  he  submitted  his  in- 
vention to  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  in  1716, 
whilst  SchrOter  did  not  complete  his  till  1717, 
and  Cristofori  not  till  1718.  Again,  in  bis  work 
entitled  " La  Musique  mise  la  Porte  de  tout  le 
Monde,”  ho  says: — "As  early  as  1816,  a manu- 
facturer at  Paris,  by  the  name  of  Marius,  had  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  their 
examination,  two  harpsichords,  in  which  he  had 
substituted  little  hammers  for  the  strips  of  wood 
used  to  strike  the  strings.  Tioo  years  aftertvards 
Ci'istoforo,  a Florentine,  improved  upon  this  in- 
vention, and  made  the  first  piano,  which  has 
served  as  a model  for  those  which  have  since  been 
made.” 

Dr.  Burney,  in  “Rees’s  Cyclopfedia,”  says, 
“There  is  a minute  account  of  the  invention,  and 
a description  of  the  pianoforte  in  the  ‘ Giornale 
d’ltalia,’  printed  at  Florence,  1711.  This  in- 
strument was  invented  at  Florence,  by  Bar- 
tolommeo Ciistofali,  harpsichord  maker,  a native 
of  Padua,  in  the  service  of  tlie  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany.”  To  the  same  effect  arc  statements  in 
the  “ Oxford  Encyclopiedia,”  “ Wilkes’s  Cyclo- 
pu'dia,”  and  the  “ Encyclopiedia  Britannica,”  &c. 

The  claims  of  Cristofali  might,  nevertheless, 
have  been  superseded,  and  his  very  name  for- 
gotten, hut  for  a curious  account  of  his  invention 
in  the  Qiornale  de  Litterati  d'ltalia,  Venice, 
1811,  written  by  the  celebrated  Scipione  Maffei, 
under  the  significant  title  of  “ New  Invention  of  a 
Harpsichord,  with  the  piano  and  the  forte ; also 
some  Remarks  upon  Musical  Instruments.”  This 
interesting  article,  which  is  printed  by  Dr.  Rim- 
hault,  in  the  original  Italian,  entire,  accompanied 
with  an  English  translation,  gives  so  clear  and 
detailed  an  account  of  the  substitution  of  ham- 
mers for  jacks,  with  the  mechanism  of  working 

* See  p.  S6!),  ante. 


them,  and  all  the  other  novelties  of  this  improved 
instrument,  that  the  claims  of  Cristofali  to  priority 
of  invention  can  scarcely  again  he  called  in  ques- 
tion. 

It  is  singular  that  the  same  idea  should  have 
struck  both  Marius  and  Schruter,  a few  years  later, 
and  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  collusion 
with  Cristofali,  or  with  each  other  j but  so  it  was. 
Engraved  plans  and  descriptions  of  Marius’s 
“ Clavecins  « Maillets,"  were  published  in  the 
'Recneil  des  Instruments  et  Machines  approuoees 
par  V Academie  Royale  des  Sciences,  1716.  These 
inventions  of  Marius  displayed  great  ability.  They 
consisted  of  four  mstruments,  one  in  the  form  of 
the  common  harpsichord  j another  with  a mecha- 
nical contrivance  above  the  strings}  the  third, 
vertical ; and  tho  fourth  wherein  both  j.acks  aud 
hammers  were  used.  The  first  differed  from  the 
clavichord  only  iu  this,  that  each  tone  of  the  iii- 
struraeut  .was  furnished  with  three  strings,  and 
that  the  hammers,  tho  weight  of  which  restored 
the  key  to  its  position  after  the  key  had  been 
struck,  were  faced  with  leather  for  the  purpose  of 
softening  tho  tone.  As  for  the  rest,  the  hammer, 
whicli  stood  perpendicularly  upon  the  key,  was 
carried  directly  to  the  string  by  the  key  itself, 
without  any  intermediary  aid,  and  without  an 
escape  movement.  In  the  second  instrument,  he 
approached  still  nearer  to  tho  desired  result,  by 
arranging  the  hammers  iu  such  a manner  that 
they  swung  in  a kind  of  stirrup.  By  this  meaus 
they  were  independent  of  the  keys,  which,  meet- 
ing them  iu  their  course,  impelled  them  against 
the  string;  and  the  hammer  fell  after  striking 
the  string,  everx  though  the  performer  kept  his 
finger  upon  the  key.  By  dift'erCnt  combinations, 
Marius  had  rendered  his  mechanism  fit  to  be 
placed  either  above  or  below  the  strings.  His 
third  Clavecin  d maillets  was  a vertlelo  one,  in 
which  tho  key  impelled  a rod,  furnished  with  the 
hammer,  directly  upon  tho  string.  His  last  in- 
vention, as  we  liuve  stated,  united  the  two  prin- 
ciples of  the  jack  and  the  hammer.” 

The  remaining  cliiimant  to  the  invention  is 
Christoplier  Gottlieb  Schroter,  born  at  Hoheustein, 
in  16Uy.  In  a letter,  dated  1738,  p’inted  in 
Mizler’s  “ Musikalischc  Bibliothek,”  Leipsic,  1752, 
he  thus  alludes  to  his  invention  ; — “Indeed,  some 
of  these  artists,  who  for  several  years  have  under- 
stood one  of  my  inventions,  have  given  it  out  as 
their  OW'D.  In  1717,  I constructed  at  Dresden, 
after  much  consideration,  the  model  of  a new 
clavier  with  hammers,  partly  with,  paiTly  without 
springs,  upon  which  one  at  pleasure  might  play 
loudly  or  softly.” 

In  explanation  of  this  invention  Dr.  Rimhault 
observes: — “According  to  Professor  Fischoff,  tho 
mechanism  was  simple.  The  hammer  consisted  of 
a lever  about  3^  inches  in  length,  moving  on  a 
pivot  with  a leather  head;  the  lever  rested  near 
the  pivot  on  a pin  with  a leather  head,  screwed 
into  the  further  end  of  the  finger  key;  and  the 
pin  was  of  such  a length  that,  when  the  key  was 
slowly  pressed  down,  the  face  of  the  hammer  came 
within  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  string; 
but  when  the  key  was  smartly  struck,  the  hammer 
by  the  rapid  motion  communicated  was  thrown 
up  to  give  the  string  a blow,  and,  instantly  recoil- 
ing, fell  on  the  leather  head  of  the  pin,  and  left 
the  string  free  to  vibrate.” 

Thus  were  these  three  ingenious  men,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  engaged  simultaneously 
iu  elaborating  an  idea  individually  conceived  and 
independeirtly  worked  out,  as  far  as  we  know  to 
the  contrary. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  object  of  centuries  was 
accomplished,  the  grand  discovery  made,  and 
a legacy  of  inestimable  value  bequeathed  to  the 
world  in  the  instrument  distinguished  by  the 
inadequate  name  of  the  Pianoforte. 

Before  adverting  further  to  the  historical  aud 
constructive  details  contained  in  the  work  of  Dr. 
Rimhault,  we  may  brieffy  glance  at  the  influence 
this  world-renowned  instrument  has  exercised 
upon  the  musical  art  generally.  Whenwc  include 
in  the  long  list  of  writers  for  and  performers  upon 
the  pianoforte,  the  names  of  those  great  composers 
who  united  in  themselves  the  qualifications  of  tho 
greatest  pianists  of  their  period  with  tho  highest 
genius  for  musical  invention  that  the  world  has 
ever  produced,  such  as  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Meudelssohu men,  who 
not  only  left  behind  them  works  for  that  instru- 
ment which  will  serve  ns  models  for  all  ages  to 
their  successors,  but  works  of  far  higher  aspiration 
in  the  masterpieces  which  have  stamped  them  for 
ever  as  the  giants  of  the  orchestra  and  the  chorus; 
we  feel  how  illustrious  are  the  names  that  have 
graced  its  annals. 

These  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  however, 
like  the  lesser  lights  of  the  musical  system,  owed  in 
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greut  degree  tbe  growth  and  development  of  their 
talents  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  instrument 
of  their  predilection,  and  their  lunies  form  time- 
marks  in  its  history  that  time  will  not  readily 
obliterate.  The  student  in  musical  history  looks 
back^with  self-gratulation  at  the  period,  when, 
sustained  sounds  not  being  capable  of  execution  on 
the  early  variety  of  instruments  of  the  class,  it 
was  found  necess^y  to  supply  their  place  by  sim- 
ple and  double  trills,  and  numerous  similar  devices 
with  which  the  works  of  Dimta,  SquarcialupL 
(Tabrieli,  Schmidt,  Merulo,  and  Frescobaldi  abound. 
Their  works,  like  those  of  their  many  imitators  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  consisted  mostly  of  rifaci- 
menU  of  the  themes  of  madrigals  or  motets,  varia- 
tions to  French  or  Italian  songs,  and  dances,  more 
or  less  ornamented, — music  analogous  to  the 
means  of  playing  it.  With  the  increased  perfec- 
tion of  the  instrument  the  art  of  playing  pro- 
gressed, and  Frescobaldi,  born  in  1591,  may  illus- 
trate a fresh  epoch  in  it.  This  great  artist  was 
the  first  who  WTote  exclusively  for  the  harpsi- 
chord,  and,  as  Fetis  says,  may  be  considered  as 
the  fomider  of  the  harpsichord  school;  for,  before 
his  time  there  was  no  difterence  between  tbe 
music  for  the  clavichord,  spinet,  and  harpsichord, 
and  tbai,  composed  for  the  orgau.  His  many  pnpils 
spread  his  method,  and  the  residence  at  Paris  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  them,  Froberger,  much 
influenced  the  progress  of  the  harpsichord  among 
the  French  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  style  of  Froberger  was  adopted  by 
Chanibounieres,  whose  harpsichord  pieces  attest 
his  ability.  These,  like  all  of  the  period,  consist 
of  allemaiides,  sarabands,  gigues,  and  other  dances, 
well  laden  with  shakes,  beats,  and  the  like.  Of  the 
Mbool  of  the  latter  were  the  elder  and  younger 
Couperin,  the  latter  of  whom,  called  the  great, 
also  efl’ected  much  among  his  countrymen.  Still 
more  was  effected  in  Italy  by  Scarlatti,  who 
totally  eclipsed  his  predecessors,  and  whose  “ Harp- 
sichord Lessons  "are  a study  for  pianists  to  this 
day.  In  Germany,  J.  S.  Bach  carried  the  art 
still  farther,  aud  by  his  preludes,  fugues,  and  fan- 
tasias, enlarged  the  domain  of  the  instrument. 
Later,  Miithel  and  Wageuseil  introduced  the 
sonata,  a form  of  piece  consisting  of  a regulated 
immber  of  movements,  which  gradually  supplanted 
the  toccata,  a piece  in  one  movement  only.  In 
France,  Rameau  composed  the  first  co«cer/o  for 
the  harpsichord  heard  in  Paris,  and  at  the  same 
period  Bach  did  the  same  in  Germany,  and  Handel 
ill  England. 

Such  were  a few,  very  few,  of  the  celebrities 
who  prepared  the  way  for  that  race  of  pianists 
whose  name  is  legion.  Of  them,  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  their  superior  claims  and  numbers,  we 
must  name  still  fewer.  Nor  can  we  stop  to  men- 
tion even  these  with  regard  to  date,  but  rather  in 
respect  of  school.  These  schools  may  be  divided 
into  the  classical,  the  romantic,  and  tbe  bravura, 
aud  (we  smile  as  we  write  it)  the  school  of  the 
iuture!  In  the  classical  school  of  pianoforte 
writers,  besides  the  immortal  names  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Mendelssohn,  we  may  in- 
clude such  writers  as  Clementi,  Cramer,  Dussek, 
Steibelt,  Woelfl,  Hummel,  Kalkbrenuer,  Schubert, 
and  Moscheles.  The  name  of  Clementi  marks 
a period  of  peculiar  interest,  and  many  of  the 
greatest  of  his  snccessors  (including  Beethoven 
himself)  have  acknowledged  with  gratitude  that 
they  owed  to  the  works  of  “ the  father  of  piano- 
forte music”  what  they  missed  from  his  instruc- 
tion, _ The  romantic  school  is  best  represented  by 
Chopin,  whose  original  genius  has  provoked  end- 
less imitators,  but  found  no  rivals.  The  bravura 
school  includes  such  names  as  Herz,  Czerny,  Thal- 
berg,  Listz,  Ddhler,  De  Meyer,  Heller,  Henselt, 
and  a host  of  others,  who  consider  the  surmount- 
ing of  enormous  difficulties  a legitimate  object 
where  talent  is  so  plentiful,  but  genius  so  scarce. 

The  “ music  of  the  future  ” of  Schumann,  Wag- 
ner, Listz,  David,  Berlioz,  (kc.,  does  not  come 
strictly  within  the  range  of  our  subject;  but  we 
may  draw  a moral  from  its  failure,  and  apply  it  to 
tbe  pianoforte  as  a beacon  to  avoid.  To  name  tbe 
writers  for  tbe  pianoforte  of  the  present  century 
would  be  difficult,  to  name  the  players  impossible, 
hike  the  fruits  of  tbe  dragon’s  teeth,  sown  by 
Cadmus,  they  seem  to  spring  from  the  ground 
ready  armed  for  the  contest,  and  like  those  ready- 
made warriors,  spare  no  efforts  to  annihilate  their 
rivals.  The  result,  however,  is,  that  the  short 
space  of  fifty  years  has  produced  a race  of  players 
>f  matchless  skill,  simultaneously  with  the  rapid 
Juprovement  of  the  instrument  that  forms  the 
vehicle  for  its  display. 

To  return  from  this  digression : the  progress  of 
:he  pianoforte  on  the  Continent  was  at  first  but 
ilow.  Of  Cristofali  and  Marius  we  hear  no  more, 

)ut  Sebroter  was  better  appreciated  by  his  fellow- 


countrymen,  and  Silbermann,  of  Freyberg,  or  of 
Strasburg,  improving  upon  bis  discoveries,  is 
generally  considered  as  the  inventor  throughout 
Germany ; it  was  upon  one  of  his  pianos  that 
J.  S.  Bach  performed  before  Frederick  the  Great. 
Stem,  of  Augsburg,  a pupil  of  SUbermanu,  settled 
in  Paris  in  1758,  and  became  celebrated  as  a 
maker,  aud  his  pianos  are  the  subject  of  repeated 
mention  by  Mozart.  Streicher,  son-in-law  to 
Stein,  settled  in  Vienna,  where  he  formed  an  ex- 
tensive manufactory  for  pianos.  He  died  so  late 
as  1833.  Dr.  Burney,  in  his  tour  in  Germany, 
gives  many  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  progress 
of  the  instrument  in  that  country. 

_ In  France,  the  discovery  of  Marius  brought 
him  no  success,  though  others  profited  by  bis 
labours  ; but  down  to  1779,  France  bad  remained 
dependant  on  Germany  and  England,  until  the 
brothers  Erard  removed  the  reproach.  The  his- 
tory of  Sebastian  Erard,  born  at  Strasburg,  1752, 
aftbrds  another  instanco  of  the  triumph  of  real 
genius  over  drawbacks  of  birth  and  fortune.  In 
the  house  of  the  Duchesse  de  A’iUeroi,  at  Paris, 
he  found  a home  and  patronage,  and  there  he 
constructed  his  first  piano.  Quitting  the  Hdtel 
de  A illeroi,  he  founded  the  establishment  in  the 
Rue  de  Bourbon,  Faubourg  St,  Germain;  which 
the  efforts  of  the  two  brothers  finally  rendered 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  Revolution  drove 
Erard  to  London,  and  there,  as  in  London,  he 
filled  his  manufactory  with  instruments  of  his  own 
invention.  In  1796  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
introduced  his  first  "horizontal  grands”  of  the 
harpsichord  shape.  About  1808,  Erard  returned 
to  London,  and  crowned  his  reputation  by  tbe 
invention  of  the  double-movement  barp.  Finally, 
he  succeeded  in  inventing  a grand  piano,  uniting 
every  excellence  of  which  the  instrument  is  sus- 
ceptible. He  died,  uear  Passey,  in  1831,  and  his 
funeral  was  attended  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished artists  of  Paris. 

V e can  only  allude  to  one  more  foreign  manu- 
facturer  of  importance,  Ignacc  Pleycl,  born  near 
\ ieima,  in  1757.  As  a composer’,  he  ranked  high  in 
times  long  past,  hut  as  a competitor  with  Haydn,  he 
stood  no  chance;  therefore,  whilst  the  one  is  ever 
welcome,  the  other  is  obsolete.  Nevertheless, 
he  occupies  a respectable  niche  in  the  temple  of 
fame,  and  illustrates  a period  in  the  art.  In  1795, 
he  turned  music  publisher  aud  manufacturer  of 
pianofortes,  at  Paris.  Having  realised  a com- 
petency, he  retii'ed  to  the  country  to  enjoy  it, 
but  the  revolution  of  July  produced  a fatal  effect 
upon  him,  and  he  died  in  1831. 

V e have  evidence  that  tlie  pianoforte  was 
known  in  England  about  1767,  as  it  was  intro- 
duced that  year  on  tbe  stage  of  Covent-garden 
Theatre,  as  " a new  instrument.”  An  old  play -bill, 
in  the  possession  of  Messrs,  Broadwood,  bearing 
date  the  16th  of  May,  1767,  setting  forth  the  per- 
formance of  " The  Beggar’s  Opera,”  contains  the 
following  notification  End  of  Act  1,  Miss 
Brickler  will  sing  a favourite  song  from  Judith, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  on  a new  instrument, 
called  Pianoforte.” 

Backers,  a German,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  who  manufactured  the  pianoforte  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  England,  and  the  name- 
board of  a piano,  inscribed  "Americus  Backers, 
Factor  et  Inventor,  Jermyn-street,  London,  1776,” 
is  still  in  existence.  The  manufacture  was  early 
taken  up  by  Tsebudi,  Stodart,  Kirkman,  Zumpf, 
and  others,  and  such  was  the  rapidity  of  its  pro- 
gress, that  within  the  short  space  often  or  fifteen 
years,  the  harpsichord  ceased  entirely  to  be  made. 

A suitable  style  of  music  and  school  of  players 
were  not  long  wanting.  Muzio  Clementi  founded 
both. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  period  of  the  foundation 
of  the  two  firms  of  Broadwood  aud  Stodart,  and 
will  simply  condense  Dr.  Rimbault’s  narrative  of 
their  origin. 

John  Broadwood,  born  in  Scotland  in  1731, 
when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  reached  London 
m search  of  employment;  and,  entering  the  firm 
of  Tschudi,  tbe  eminent  harpsichord  makers,  be- 
came his  son-in-law,  partner,  and  successor.  The 
earliest  notice  of  the  square  form  on  his  books  is 
dated  1771;  the  earliest  of  the  grand,  1781.  This 
ingenious  artist  died  in  1812,  aged  81,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  James  Tschudi  Broadwood. 

Robert  Stodart,  fellow-workman  of  John  Broad- 
wood, succeeded  Americus  Backers,  and  founded 
the  firm  of  Stodart.  The  Patent  Office  books, 
under  tbe  date  Nov.  21,  1777,  contain  the  entry 
of  a grant  to  him,  "for  his  new  invented  sort  of 
instrument, or  oigrand forte  fiano,'N\\\i  an  octave 
swell,  and  to  produce  various  fine  tones,  together 
or  separate,  at  the  option  of  the  performer.” 

_J acob  Kirkman,  founder  of  the  firm  of  Joseph 
Kirkman  Son,  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 


Abraham,  who  was  among  the  early  improvers  of 
the  pianoforte.  Harpsichords,  nevertheless,  were 
made  by  Ibis  house  as  late  as  1800. 

The  names  of  other  makers,  aud  their  improve- 
ments, are  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Rimbault’s  work, 
j must  content  ourselves  with  one  more  in 
addition  to  those  already  cited ; but  it  is  an  illus- 
trious one. 

Muzio  Clementi  was  born  at  Romo  in  1752 
and  at  twelve  years  of  age  had  attained  such  profi’ 
cienc^  m music  that  a gentleman  of  fortune, 
Mr.Bcckford,  brought  him  to  England  to  com- 
plete  his  studies  at  his  expense.  His  great 
talents,  however,  soon  made  him  independent 
of  patronage,  and  at  au  early  age  he  was  consi- 
dered  on  a par  with  his  greatest  contemporaries. 
> isiting  the  Continent,  he  competed  with  Mozart 
at  the  court  of  Vienna,  with  equal  credit  to  both. 
In  178J-,  Cramer,  then  about  fourteen,  became 
bis  pupil.  After  this  he  again  visited  Paris,  but 
returned  the  following  year,  and  continued  in 
London  till  1802,  enjoying  the  highest  reputation 
as  composer,  pianist,  and  instructor.  On  tbe 
failure  of  Longman  & Broderip,  by  which  he  lost 
considerably,  ho  was  induced  to  engage  in  the 
music-pnblishing  and  pianoforte-making  business 
A new  firm  was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
his  name,  aud  from  that  time  ho  ceased  teaching, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the 
instrument  he  himself  bad  rendered  popular.  He 
was  associated  in  the  manufacture  with  Mr.  F.  W. 
Collard.  Thus  arose  the  great  firm  of  Collard  & 
Collard. 

The  pianoforte  appears  generally  in  three 
wrmi—grand,  square,  and  upright;  in  the  two 
former  the  strings  being  horizontal;  in  the  latter 
vertical.  The  form  of  the  grand— that  of  the 
harpsichord  — is  naturally  suggested  by  the 
graduated  length  of  the  strings.  It  has  three 
strings  to  each  note,  admits  of  the  best  kind  of 
mechanism  for  the  “ action,”  and  is  the  most  advan- 
tageous ill  many  points  of  view.  To  save  expense 
and  economise  space,  many  modifications  have  been 
adopted  : thus  the  li-chord  and  semi-grand  Lave 
but  two  strings,  and  tbe  houdoir  or  coitage-qrands 
have  shorter  strings,  and  take  up  still  less  room. 
The  oblong  rectangle,  commonly  called  the  sjiiare, 
being  the  form  of  the  German  clavichord,  was 
probably  the  first  shape  the  piano  assumed.  It 
remained,  however,  an  inferior  class  of  instrument 
till  the  adaptation  to  it  of  the  improved  action  of 
the  grand,  which  has  now  distinguished  it  by  the 
name  of  grand-square;  and,  as  thus  improved,  it 
IS  perhaps  the  best  substitute  for  the  grand.  The 
form,  however,  is  objectionable  on  mecbanical 
grounds;  it  is  difficult  to  strengthen  in  tbe  fram- 
ing, and  the  oblique  position  of  the  action,  with 
respect  both  to  strings  and  keyboard,  is  unfavour- 
able on  many  accounts  to  its  perfection. 

The  upright  form,  so  desirable  for  small  rooms, 
and  so  superior  as  regards  symmetry,  has  had 
several  mutations  in  its  history.  The  upright 
grand  was  its  first  phase;  being  no  less  than  a 
grand  set  on  end,  and  raised  on  legs  2 or  3 feet 
above  the  ground,  tbe  strings  being  struck  at  the 
lower  end. 

The  calinet  soon  supplanted  this  imwieldly  in- 
strument : a compact  form,  wherein  the  frame 
was  brought  down  to  the  ground,  the  blow  being 
given  in  front  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  strings, 
through  the  medium  of  levers  and  long  vertical 
rods  from  the  key  to  the  hammer.  It  was  intro- 
duced at  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  its 
elegance  occasioned  it  a great  demand.  Its  prin- 
cipal objection,  however,  was  its  height,  about 
feet,  and  length  of  action,  which  much  dete- 
riorated its  delicacy  and  touch.  As  a remedy  to 
these  defects,  a shorter  and  still  more  elegant  va- 
riety was  invented,  introduced,  about  1812,  as  the 
harmonic,  but  now  called  the  cottage,  varying  from 
-1  to  5 feet  in  height;  and,  in  1827,  the  piccolo, 
standing  only  3 feet  6 inches  from  the  ground, 
which  has  served  as  a model  for  many  others  of 
the  same  size  under  different  names. 

In  uprights  the  strings  are  struck  against  their 
rests,  which  is  generally  considered  the  most 
favourable  direction  for  the  blow,  and  much  sim- 
plifies the  framing.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
apply  this  method  to  grands  and  squares,  but  it 
is  not  yet  generally  used. 

The  compass  of  these  instruments  was  originally 
but  five  octaves,  from  F below  the  lowest  note  of 
the  violoncello  to  the  fifth  F above  it;  and  when, 
in  time,  the  compass  was  extended  upwards  to  C, 
making  five  and  a half  octaves,  these  extra  notes 
were  known  as  " the  additional  keys.”  Another 
half  octave  upwards  to  F,  was  next  added,  and 
subsequently  half  an  octave  downwards  to  C. 
Another  note  was  then  added  in  the  treble,  and 
the  compass  thus  arrived  at,  from  C C C (called 
on  the  organ  IG-feet  C)  to  G,  six  and  a half 
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octaves  above,  remained  the  extent  for  some 
period.  Six  and  three-qimrtcr  octaves  were  next 
obtained;  then  six  and  seven-eighths,  and  finally, 
the  best  grands  and  uprights  of  the  present  day 
present  the  magnificent  compass  of  seven  octaves, 
from  A to  A,  or  from  G to  G,  an  extent  snfli- 
cient  for  any  amount  of  display  that  the  most 
insatiable  executant  can  require. 

For  the  technical  details  of  construction  of  the 
instrument  we  cannot  say  more  than  refer  our 
readers  to  Dr.  llimbault’s  book.  The  operations 
requisite  in  the  four  great  divisions  of  parts  that 
form  the  structure  of  the  instrument,  be  its  de- 
scription what  it  may,  viz.,  the  framing, — a por- 
tion of  the  utmost  importance,  as  upon  its  strength 
depends  its  power  of  resistance  to  the  strain, 
which,  in  a grand,  will  amount,  perhaps,  to  eleven 
or  twelve  tons;  the5iWK7/«y,  the  material  and  thick- 
ness of  the  wire,  and  method  of  securing  it  j the 
action,  by  which  is  meant  the  machinery  through 
which  the  impulse  of  the  finger  is  given  to  the 
string;  and  the  case,  which  belong  to  the  cabinet- 
maker’s or  decorative  art,  are  there_  given  at 
some  length.  The  manufacture  of  pianofortes 
in  London  is  a most  important  branch  of 
trade,  and,  if  the  estimates  contained  in  Mr. 
Pole’s  “ Review  of  the  Musical  Instruments  in 
thcGrcat  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851”  (a  clever 
little  work  to  which  we  arc  indebted)  be  correct,  the 
produce  of  the  London  manufacture  alone  amounts 
to  near  a million  sterling ; the  number  of  work- 
men employed  in  it  are  between  3,000  and  4,000; 
and  the  extent  of  this  trade  in  England  is  three 
times  that  of  France.  The  principle  of  division  of 
labour  is  adopted  in  it  to  a considerable  extent, 
luul,  as  an  illustration,  we  may  state  that  a grand 
pianoforte  passes  through  the  hands  of  upwards  of 
forty  different  workmen,  each,  witli  his  assistants, 
occupied  with  a special  branch  of  the  manufacture. 

Some  observations  by  Mr.  Pole,  upon  the  acous- 
tical defects  of  the  instrument,  arc  of  value.  “ Not- 
withstanding the  great  intelligence  and  care  that 
are  brought  to  bear  on  the  uiauufactirrc  of  piano- 
fortes, we  doubt  whether  the  aid  of  science  has  been 
called  in  to  the  extent  that  could  be  wished  to 
guide  their  construction.  Arrangements  are  often 
soon  which  appear  unwarranted  by  the  principles 
of  mechanics ; and,  generally  speaking,  the  enyi- 
neerivfj  of  the  construction  is  not  so  well  studied 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Rut,  in  the  application  of 
acoustical  science,  pianoforte-making  is  yet  more 
behind  hand.  Tlie  theory  of  the  production  of 
tone,  at  least  as  regards  its  quality,  is  at  present 
wrapped  in  mystery.  Few  persons  seem  to  have 
any  definite  idea  what  are  the  essential  conditions 
under  which  ^a  good  tone’  in  general,  or,  still 
less,  any  particular  quality  of  tone,  can  bo  insured. 
A series  of  tentative  experiments  leads  to  certain 
methods  of  construction  which  are  considered 
good ; and  all  possible  care  is  then  taken  to 
avoid  defects  in  the  manufacture  j hut  the 
result  is,  after  all,  frcqviently  due  to  some 
fortuitous  combination  of  circumstances  which 
cannot  be  foreseen.  Hence  arises  the  variety 
in  the  qualities  of  tone,  not  only  of  instruments 
by  different  makers  of  equally  good  repute,  but 
also  in  those  turned  out  from  the  same  house, 
and  made  apparently  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
Nay,  even  in  the  same  pianoforte  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  practised  car  can  detect  consider- 
ahio  variations  ; sometimes  a certain  portion  of  the 
scale  may  he  far  superior  to  the  rest;  sometimes  a 
few  notes,  here  and  there,  may  be  deficient  in 
resonance ; sometimes  one  note  only  in  the  same 
instrument  may  be  faulty ; hut  the  reason  for  these 
anomalies  it  is  impossible  to  explain.” 

One  more  observation  we  may  make  before 
quitting  the  subject.  Men  of  intellect  are  begin- 
ning to  turn  their  attention  to  " cheap”  pianos ; 
new  and  more  simple  actions  are  being  invented; 
and  we  are  quite  willing  to  believe  with  Dr. 
Rirahaulb  that  “ the  dawn  of  that  day  is  visible 
when  the  ‘box  of  stretched  strings,’  giving  forth 
sweet  sounds,  shall  bo  in  every  man’s  house,  his 
comfort,  his  solace,  bis  companion,  ay,  hia/'n'end  ! 
Let  us,  then,  look  forward  to  that  day.  Shall  we 
not  be  a happier,  if  not  a better,  people  ?” 


RORERT  STICKELLES,  ARCHITECT. 

In  Milizia’s  “Lives  of  Celebrated  Architects,” 
vol.  ii.,  p.  159,  of  Mrs.  Cresy’s  translation,  mention 
is  made  of  one  “Stickles,”  who  “ was  also  an  ex- 
cellent architect  of  this  time”  (the  Elizabethan 
period);  “and,  in  1596,  he  constructed  a galley 
Avhich  would  take  to  pieces.”  Walpole  (“Anec- 
dotes,” Wornum’fl  edit.,  1819,  i.  p.  185),  states 
that  “Stowe  mentions  one  Master  Stickles,  an 
excellent  architect  of  that  time,  who,  in  1596, 
built  for  a trial  a pinnace  that  might  be  taken  to 
pieces;  Chron.  p.  769.”  I have  not  been  able 


hitherto  to  find  any  other  authority  for  this 
laudatory  notice  of  this  member  of  the  profes- 
sion: it  was,  therefore,  with  some,  satisfaction, 
whilst  lately  turning  over  a volume  of  the  Lans- 
downc  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  when  making 
an  abstract  of  another  paper  for  a friend,  that  I 
observed  the  signature  “ Robert  Stickelles  ” to 
two  papers.  The  first  document  is  in  a very  plain 
hand;  the  second  more  cramped,  with  a few 
words  almost  unintelligible.  1 send  a copy  of 
both  of  them,  thinking  they  may  prove  acceptable 
to  some  of  your  readers,  as  illustrative  of  thoughts 
upon  art  during  that  renowned  period.  Wc  must 
regret  that  be  did  not  add  the  answers  to  his  own 
questions.  Wxatt  PArwoBTU. 

No.  1. 

“ P’POCTIONS  P’rOUNDEP  TINTO  THE  LEABKED 
& Skileull. 

1.  Feirst,  it  wold  he  known  (whether)  the 
Woorkes  Moddarn ; or  the  Woorkes  Antiques,  is 
of  most  Effecte,  & which  of  them  Contayn  most 
Truthe  ; Thcay  both  consest  iu  all  thinges  Liunge, 
and  being  seprated  ; the  one  is  Sencahle,  the  other 
insencable,  no  Senclcs  thinge  can  he  pcvfet,  before 
by  Lif  it  he  maid  perfet; 

2.  Sccoudle,  ther  is  A peco  of  grownd  to  Build  A 
manner  house,  upon  ; which  Contaynetli  in  length 
107  foot,  & in  Breadth  8 L foot,  nowe  it  woUle  be 
known,  howc  high  I might  Build  upon  that  grownd, 
that  I Build  not  to  high,  nor  too  Loe; 

3.  Thurdlc,  the  Roumes  or  offices  for  that  house 
upon  that  grownd  (before  Reberced)  beinge 
contriued  by  just  p’porction  ; then  By  the  Breadtli 
of  the  Rouine  to  geue  the  heayth,  that  the  lieayth 
he  no  mor,  nor  no  Lcs  then  just  p’porctiou  doth 
Requir  ; 

4.  Forthlo,  havinge  the  just  heayth  of  the  storis 
then  to  shewe  howc  Beige  or  howe  thick  the  storie 
post  or  wauls  shalbe  that  theay  beuot  too  beige 
nor  too  Letoll ; 

5.  Lastly,  A ahipe  is  too  he  Builtc,  of  300  Tones 
ill  Burden  searuesabl  in  all  seas ; now  it  wold  be 
knowne  howe  Beige  her  kelle,  Reibes,  or  Terabers, 
Beames,  Waylos  or  Bendes  sbalbe  that  uo  won 
part  of  them  be  to  Beige  nor  to  Letell ; 

I shewe  thes  p’poctions  to  the  ende  I wolde 
have  them  exzamoiid,  proued,  & tryed,  by  the 
Learned  & Skilfull;  & for  thes  p’proctiona  111 
make  perfet  demonstraction ; fore  that  I ace 
all  Buildinges  grownded  upon  the  einpcrfet  scnce, 
the  bookes  of  Architccktur,  Yictriuccs  & all  thoos 
Anthers  have  taken  the  wronge  sonce;  ther 
inwardos  works  ar  dead  when  theay  shewe  uo 
Lif  in  ther  owtward  Doweinges. 

Robert  Stickelles.” 
This  is  endorsed  “ 26  No.  1597. 

Stickelles’  p’proctions.” 
Laiisdowme  MSS.,  84,  No.  10.  p.  25. 

No.  2. 

“ Byldenges  roB  the  Seas,  not  used. 
Comanded  by  Hier  In  primies,  Tora.ikca 
Ma*’’,  to  take  the  vewc  shippe  shoot  free  ik  all 
tberof,  Sr  francos  so  fyer  free. 

Dracke 

Delivered  by  plate  Sccoudle,  To  make  a 
to  shewe  to  Mr.  Backer  shippe  too  goc  from  all 
& by  the  bearear  con-  sbipes  whatsoever, 
cealed. 

In  vented  by  Rob.  Tliirdlc,  To  make  a 
Stickeles;  &.  put  in  Bote  too  goc  on  the 
pracktes  by  Goweu  seas  withe  owt  sales  or 
smithe.  ores. 

Ther  is  but  on  tructhe  to  doc  any  tbinge  by 
whatsoever,  to  make  a sbipe  beast  wayed,  or 
yarest  in  ber  goieuge.  Exzainou  thes  thynges 
in  one  [?  me],  and  you  shall  fynd  it  To  be  True. 

Knowenge  what  the  Burden  or  Tofiage  of  the 
sbippe  shuld  be  then  to  shewe  by  preporction.  The 
biggnes  of  the  kell,  the  biggnes  of  the  Tembers, 
the  beames,  walles,  or  bondinges,  of  the  shippe, 
so  that  theay  shall  not  be  to  beigge,  nor  to  lettell, 
if  to  begge,  not  good  for  the  shipes  waye,  if  too 
Lettell,  not  duerable  but  of  short  continuance. 
Btldinges  fob  the  Land,  not  used. 

For  the  byldinge  of  au  howse  of  state,  then  to 
shewe  by  the  quantite  of  the  grownd  delyevred, 
how  hie  I may  byldc  that  I bjld  not  to  hie,  nor 
to  loe. 

And  that  by  that  quantite  of  grownd  before 
rehearsed,  the  offices  or  Roumes  beinge  contrived 
by  due  preporction,  then  by  the  hreadtlie,  the 
heathe  may  be  geven  that  the  lyght  shalbe  no 
more,  nor  no  les  thou  node  shall  requiere. 

Then  havciige  the  heathe  of  the  storries,  to 
shewe  howe  greate  or  howe  thicke  the  wales  or 
postes  shalbe,  that  the  shall  not  be  too  begge,  nor 
to  lettell. 

Thes  thinges  consistethe  iu  man  hime  self,  for 


that  man  is  the  proporctlnall  & resonable  crea- 
tuer,  & therfor  whatso  is  done  witheowt  thes 
Rules  of  preporction,  is  but  unsearten  matter,  the 
seartayn  have  ther  true  quantites  and  uieasueres, 
& the  unsearten  ar  delivered  throwe  Ignorance. 

Thear  ar  too  sortes  of  byldenges,  the  on  in 
sence;  the  other  without  sence;  The  antikes  iu 
sencej  the  moddarn  witheont  sence;  Because  it  is 
from  Cirkler  Demonstraction,  witheowt  sence;  for 
that  no  cirkell  Risethe  in  evennes  of  nomber,  the 
antikes  allwayes  in  evennes  of  nomber  be  cauose 
the  ar  derived  from  an  Iclmographicall  ground ; it 
the  uneven  may  be  broght  into  proporctions,  as 
well  as  the  even. 

Ther  is  no  mor  but  Right  it  wronge  iu  all 
thinges  whatsoever.  The  squer  Right  the  Cirkell 
wronge. 

Rob.  Stickells.” 

This  is  endorsed  : — 

“ Robert  Stickles.” 

(Tlic  following  has  been  erased  : — 

“ Recommended  by  y“  Erl  of  Derby  for  y''  office  of 
Suvvcyo'’  of  her  ma'®  woorkes.”) 

“Observations  on  y®  proportions  of  Buildings  by 
Robert  Stickless,  recommended  for  y'^  Surveyor- 
ship  of  y*  Quons  Works.  Sept.  1595.” 

Also  further  endorsed  : — 

“ Pompe  of  Buylding 
Stickles.” 

Lansdowne  MSS.,  84,  No.  10,  p.  26. 


BRUGES. 

All  tourists  who  have  visited  Bruges  have 
remarked,  iu  that  ancient  Flemish  city  of  pre- 
cious memory,  a magnificent  chimneypiece  of 
wood,  marble,  and  alabaster,  of  the  Renaissance, 
in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  court-house,  or  palais  de 
justice.  To  admire  this  work,  the  Parisians  need 
not  stir  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Louvre,  where 
there  exists  an  exact  reproduction,  made  by  the 
French  Government  in  1838. 

This  hall  at  Bruges  is  called  La  Salle  de  Franc, 
the  name  of  a canton  near  the  town,  formerly 
governed  by  a magistrate  of  great  influence,  and 
which  became,  after  a lapse  of  time,  the  fourth 
member  of  the  Flemish  States.  As  long  as  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  “Franc  de  Bruges”  lasted, 
viz.,  until  the  French  Revolution,  this  piece  of 
sculpture  remained  almost  unknown;  and  was 
subsequently  saved  from  pillage  by  being  taken 
to  pieces,  and  hid  in  a garret  of  the  palace  of 
Philip  the  Good.  Calm  being  established,  the 
Government  determined  to  restore  the  monument 
to  its  original  condition,  and  they  moreover  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  names  of  the  statues. 
Tradition,  according  to  local  guides,  gives  those 
of  Ymagier  Holtsman  and  his  daughter;  but  it 
is  possible  that  it  may  be  Haltmas,  the  device  of 
Maximilian  of  Austria.  According  to  the  re- 
searches of  M.  de  Hondt,  it  was  a trophy  erected 
to  the  honour  of  Charles  tjuint,  in  memory  of  his 
victory  of  Padua,  and  the  treaties  of  Madrid  and 
Cambrai.  In  absence  of  the  information  as  to  the 
occasion  of  the  monument  being  erected,  owing  to 
a painting  lately  found  of  Jacques  Van  Oost  Ic 
Vieux,  the  authorities  have  been  able  to  contem- 
plate the  representation  of  a solemn  court  of 
assembly  of  the  Franc  magistrates,  wherein  are 
depicted  the  decorative  ensemble  of  the  hall.  This 
painting  has  served  as  a guide  to  the  artists 
who  were,  in  1844,  appointed  to  restore  the 
sculptured  woods  and  marbles  of  the  chimney- 
piece.  One  of  the  decorations  of  this  saloon 
consisted  in  a tapestry  which  hung  all  round 
from  the  councillors’  benches  to  the  cornice 
where  the  paintings  commenced.  It  was  thought 
at  first  that  these  hangings  were  of  gilt 
leather  ; but,  according  to  the  archives  of  Bruges, 
they  were  tapestry,  "de  haute  lisse.”  So  this 
necessary  complement  to  the  decoration  of  the 
Franc  of  Bruges  has  at  last  been  determined; 
and,  only  a few  days  ago,  the  new  tapestry  has 
been  placed.  The  ancient  piece — whose  designs 
have  been  skilfully  put  together  from  fragments 
found  here  and  there,  in  cellars  as  well  as  in 
garrets — was  made  at  Audenarde,  celebrated  at 
that  time  for  this  work.  That  which  is  to  bo 
seen  at  present  comes  from  Ingelmiinster,  near 
Courtrai.  To  the  Comte  de  Montblanc,  baron  of 
Ingelmiinster,  is  due  the  happy  idea  of  reviving 
this  branch  of  art,  so  much  cultivated  formerly  in 
Flanders,  and  of  which  the  secret  is  now  lost,  in 
Audenarde.  In  carrying  out  this  idea  the  noble 
Corate  also  comes  out  with  a great  and  good  work  j 
for,  instead  of  making  it  a speculative  transac- 
tion, he  acts  only  with  a view  to  employ  the  inha- 
bitants of  a commune,  where  work  is  hard  to  be 
obtained  for  the  suilering  working  classes.  From 
the  hands  of  poor  children  who  have  been  thus 
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collected  together,  initiated  into  the  elements  of 
an  art  of  which  they  were  totally  ignorant,  and 
taught  the  art  of  design,  i:c.,  sprang  forth  the 
above  work  of  tapestry — the  work  of  the  Flemish 
Gobelins.  No  particular  subject  is  represented ; 
it  contains  only  a pattern  of  flowers  interspersed 
by  difterent  animals  : a charming  border,  of  won- 
derful effect,  completes  the  piece,  and  represents 
rows  of  Cupids  astride  on  dolphins. 

Thus  the  assembly-room  is  now  restored  to  the 
same  decorative  style  as  when  the  Franc  council 
sat  therein  in  the  sixteenth  century. 


THE  TWO  BOYHOODS.* 

GIOEGIOKE  TUENXR. 

Born  half-way  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea— that  young  George  of  CasteUranco— of  the 
Brave  Castle: — Stout  George  they  called  him, 
George  of  Georges,  so  goodly  a boy  he  was — 
Giorgione. 

Have  you  ever  thought  what  a world  his  eyes 
opened  on — fair,  searching  eyes  of  youth  ? What 
a world  of  mighty  life,  from  those  mountain  roots 
to  the  shore;— of  loveliest  life,  when  he  went 
down,  yet  so  young,  to  the  marble  city — and 
bec.ame  himself  as  a fiery  heart  to  it  ? 

A city  of  marble,  did  I say?~nay,  rather  a 
golden  city,  paved  with  emerald.  For  truly,  every 
pinnacle  and  turret  glanced  or  glowed,  overlaid 
with  gold,  or  bossed  with  jasper.  Beneath,  the 
unsullied  sea  drew  in  deep  breathing,  to  and  fro, 
its  eddies  of  green  wave.  Deep-hearted,  majestic, 

: terrible  as  the  sea, — the  men  of  Venice  moved  in 
• sway  of  power  and  war;  pure  as  her  pillars  of 
: alabaster,  stood  her  motliers  and  maidens;  from 
1 foot  to  brow’,  all  noble,  walked  her  knights;  the 
I low  bronzed  gleaming  of  sea-rusted  armour  shot 
angrily  under  their  blood-red  mantle-folds.  Fear- 
i less,  faithful,  patient,  impenetr.able,  implacable — 
every  word  a fate— sate  her  senate.  In  hope  and 
I honour,  lulled  by  flowing  of  wave  around  their 
isles  of  sacred  sand,  each  with  his  name  written 
: and  the  cross  gr.aved  at  liis  side,  lay  her  dead.  A 
. wonderful  piece  of  world.  Bather,  itself  a world. 

I It  lay  along  the  face  of  the  waters,  no  larger,  as 
its  captains  saw  it  from  their  masts  at  evening, 
than  a bar  of  sunset  that  could  not  pass  away ; 
hut  for  its  power,  it  must  have  seemed  to  them  as 
if  they  were  sailing  in  the  expanse  of  heaven,  and 
this  a great  planet,  whose  orient  edge  widened 
through  ether.  A world  from  which  all  ignoble 
care  and  petty  thoughts  were  banished,  with  all 
the  common  and  poor  elements  of  life.  No  foul- 
1 ness,  nor  tumult,  in  those  tremulous  streets,  that 
i filled,  or  fell,  beneath  the  moon;  but  rippled 
1 music  of  majestic  change,  or  thrilling  silence.  No 
\ weak  walls  could  rise  above  them  ; no  low-roofed 
‘ cottage,  nor  straw -built  shed.  Only  the  strength 
I os  of  rock,  and  the  finished  setting  of  stones  most 
' precious.  And  around  them,  far  as  the  eye  could 
''reach,  still  the  soft  moving  of  stainless  waters, 

■ proudly  pure ; as  not  the  flower,  so  neither  the 
1 thorn  nor  the  thistle,  could  grow  in  the  glancing 
1 fields.  Ethereal  strength  of  Alps,  dream-like, 

: vanishing  in  high  procession  beyond  the  Torcellan 
il shore;  blue  islands  of  Paduan  hills,  poised  in  the 
’ golden  west.  Above,  free  winds  and  fiery’  clouds 
■:  ranging  at  their  will ; — brightness  out  of  the 
1 north,  and  balm  from  the  south,  and  the  stars  of 
I the  evening  and  morning  clear  in  the  limitless 

! light  of  arched  heaven  and  circling  sea. 

Such  was  Giorgione’s  school  — such  Titian’s 
I home. 

Near  the  south-west  corner  of  Covent  Garden,  a 

■ square  brick  pit  or  well  is  formed  by  a close-set  block 
)lof  houses,  to  the  back  windows  of  which  it  admits 
I a few  rays  of  light.  Access  to  the  bottom  of  it  is 
ilobtained  out  of  Maiden-lane,  through  a low  arch- 
?way  and  an  iron  gate;  and  if  you  stand  long 
iienough  under  the  archway  to  accustom  your  eyes 
(to  the  darkness,  you  may  see  on  the  left  hand  a 
unarrow  door,  which  formerly  gave  quiet  access  to 
1 a respectable  barber’s  shop,  of  which  the  front 
I window,  looking  into  Maiden-lane,  is  still  extant, 
llfilled,  in  this  year  (1860),  with  a row  of  bottles, 
fconnected,  in  some  defunct  manner,  with  a brew- 
•rer’s  business.  A more  fashionable  neighbourhood, 
tit  is  s.ai(l,  eighty  years  ago  than  now — never, 
•ecertuinly,  a cheerful  one — wherein  a boy  being 
"born  on  St.  George’s  d.ay,  1775,  began  soon  after 
flto  take  interest  in  the  world  of  Covent  Garden, 
Hand  put  to  service  such  spectacles  of  life  as  it 
ilaflforded. 

No  knights  to  be  seen  there,  nor,  I imagine, 
iimany  beautiful  ladies;  their  costume  at  least 
lldisadvantageous,  depending  much  on  incumbency 
)fof  bat  and  feather,  and  short  waists;  the  majesty 

■ From  Mr.  Ruskin’s  £th  volume  of  “ Modern  Paint- 
tiers. ” 


of  men  founded  similarly  on  shoebuckles  and 
— impressive  enough  when  Eeynolds  will  do 
his  best  for  it  j but  not  suggestive  of  much  ideal 
delight  to  a hoy. 

“ Bello  ovile  dov’  io  dormii  agnello of  things 
beautiful,  besides  men  and  women,  dusty  sun- 
beams up  or  down  the  street  on  summer  mornings ; 
deep-furrowed  cabbage-leaves  at  the  greengro- 
cer’s; magnificence  of  oranges  in  wheelbarrows 
round  the  corner;  and  Thames’ shore  within  three 
minutes’  race. 

None  of  these  things  very  glorious ; the  best, 
however,  that  England,  it  seems,  was  then  able  to 
provide  for  a boy  of  gift;  who,  such  as  tliey  are, 
loves  them — never,  indeed,  forgets  them.  The 
short  waists  modify  to  the  last  his  visions  of 
Greek  ideal.  His  foregrounds  had  always  a suc- 
culent cluster  or  two  of  greengrocery  at  the 
corners.  Eochanted  oranges  gleam  in  Covent 
Gardens  of  the  Hesperides;  and  great  ships  go  to 
pieces  in  order  to  scatter  chests  of  them  on  the 
waves.  That  mist  of  early  sunbeams  in  the 
London  dawn  crosses,  many  and  many  a time,  the 
clearness  of  Italian  air;  and  by  Thames’ shore, 
with  its  stranded  barges  and  glidings  of  red  sail, 
dearer  to  us  than  Lucerne  lake  or  Venetian  lagoon, 
— by  Thames’  shore  we  will  die. 

"VVith  such  circumstance  round  him  in  youth, 
let  us  note  what  necessary  effects  followed  upon 
the  boy.  I assume  him  to  have  Giorgione’s  sensi- 
bility (and  more  than  Giorgione’s,  if  that  be 
possible)  to  colour  and  form.  I tell  you  farther, 
and  this  fact  you  may  receive  trustfully,  that  his 
sensibility  to  human  affection  and  distress  was  no 
less  been  than  even  his  sense  for  nutur.al  beauty — 
heart-sight  deep  as  eye-sight. 

Consequently,  he  attaches  himself  with  the 
faithfullest  chihl-lovc  to  everything  that  bears  an 
image  of  the  place  he  was  born  in.  No  mutter 
how  ugly  it  is, — has  it  anything  about  it  like 
Maiden-lane,  or  like  Thames’  shore?  If  so,  it 
shall  he  painted  for  their  sake.  Hence,  to  the 
very  close  of  life,  Turner  could  endure  uglinesses 
which  no  one  else,  of  the  same  sensibility,  would 
have  borne  with  for  an  instant.  I)e:id  brick 
walls,  blank  square  windows,  old  clothes,  market- 
womanly  types  of  humanity — anything  fishy  and 
muddy,  like  Billingsgate  or  Hungerford  Market, 
had  great  attraction  for  him ; black  barges,  patched 
sails,  and  every  possible  condition  of  fog. 

You  will  find  these  tolerations  and  afl’ections 
guiding  or  sustaining  him  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life;  the  notablest  of  all  such  endurances  being 
that  of  dirt.  No  Venetian  ever  draws  anything 
foul ; but  Turner  devoted  picture  after  picture 
to  the  illustration  of  effects  of  dinginess,  smoke, 
soot,  dust,  and  dusty  texture;  old  sides  of  boots, 
weedy  roadside  vegetation,  dung-hills,  straw- 
yards,  and  all  the  soilings  and  stains  of  every 
common  labour. 

And  more  than  this,  he  not  only  could  endiiye, 
but  enjoyed  and  looked  for  lifter,  like  Covent 
Garden  wreck  after  the  market.  His  pictures 
are  often  full  of  it,  from  side  to  side : their  fore- 
gi'ounds  differ  from  all  others  in  the  natural  way 
that  things  have  of  lying  about  in  them.  Even 
his  richest  vegetation,  in  ideal  work,  is  confused  ; 
and  he  delights  in  shingle,  debris,  and  heaps  of 
fallen  stones.  The  last  words  he  ever  spoke  to 
me  about  a picture  were  in  geutle  exultation  about 
his  St.  Gothard:  “that  litter  oi  stones  which  I 
endeavoured  to  represent.” 

The  second  great  result  of  this  Covent  Garden 
training  was,  understanding  of  and  regard  for  the 
poor,  whom  the  Venetians,  we  saw,  despised; 
whom,  contrarily,  Turner  loved,  and  more  than 
loved — understood.  He  got  no  romantic  sight  of 
them,  but  an  infallible  one,  as  he  prowled  about 
the  end  of  bis  lane,  watching  night  efl'ects  in  the 
wintry  streets ; nor  sight  of  the  poor  alone,  but 
of  the  poor  in  direct  relations  with  the  rich.  He 
kuew,  in  good  and  evil,  what  both  classes  thought 
of,  and  how  they  dealt  with,  each  other. 

Beynolds  and  Gainsborough,  bred  in  country 
villages,  learned  there  the  country  boy’s  reveren- 
tial theory  of  “ the  squire,”  and  kept  it.  They 
painted  the  squire  and  the  squire’s  lady  as  centres 
of  the  movements  of  the  universe,  to  the  end  of 
their  lives.  But  Turner  perceive(i  the  younger 
squire  in  other  aspects  about  his  lane,  occurring 
prominently  in  its  night  scenery,  as  a dark  figure, 
or  one  of  two,  against  the  moonlight.  He  saw 
also  the  working  of  city  commerce,  from  endless 
warehouse,  towering  over  Thames,  to  the  back 
shop  in  the  lane,  with  its  stale  herrings — highly 
interesting  these  last ; one  of  his  father’s  best 
friends,  whom  he  often  afterwards  visited  affec- 
tionately at  Bristol,  being  a fishmonger  and  glue- 
boiler;  which  gives  us  a friendly  turn  of  mind 
towards  herring-fishing,  whaling,  Calais  poissardes, 
and  many  other  of  our  choicest  subjects  in  after 


life ; all  this  being  connected  with  that  mysterious 
forest  below  London  Bridge  on  one  side; — and, 
on  the  other,  with  these  masses  of  human  power 
and  national  wealth  which  weigh  upon  us,  at 
Covent  Garden  here,  with  strange  compression, 
and  crush  us  into  narrow  Hand-court. 

“ That  mysteripus  forest  below  Loudon  Bridge  ” 
— better  for  the  boy  than  wood  of  pine  or  grove 
of  myrtle.  How  he  must  have  tormented  the 
watermen,  heseeching  them  to  let  him  crouch 
anywhere  in  the  bows,  quiet  as  a log,  so  only  that 
he  might  get  floated  down  there  among  the  ships, 
and  round  and  round  the  ships,  and  with  the 
ships,  and  by  the  ships,  and  under  the  ships,  star- 
ing, and  clambering; — these  the  only  quite  beau- 
tiful things  he  can  see  in  all  the  world,  except 
the  sky ; but  these,  when  the  sun  is  on  their  sails, 
filling  or  falling,  endlessly  disordered  by  sway  of 
tide  and  stress  of  anchorage,  beautiful  unspeak- 
ably;  which  ships  also  arc  inhabited  h}' glorious 
creatures — red-faced  sailors,  with  pipes,  appearing 
over  the  guuwhalcs,  true  knights,  over  their 
castle  parapets — the  most  angelic  beings  in  the 
whole  compass  of  London  world.  And  Trafalgar 
happening  long  before  we  can  draw  ships,  we, 
nevertheless,  coax  all  current  stories  out  of  the 
wounded  sailors,  do  our  best  at  present  to  show 
Nelson’s  funeral  streaming  up  the  Thames,  and 
vow  that  Trafalgar  sb.all  have  its  tribute  of  memory 
some  day.  Which,  accordingly,  is  nccompllsbed 
— once,  with  all  our  might,  for  its  death  • twice, 
with  all  our  might,  for  its  victory;  thrice,  in  pen- 
sive farewell  to  the  old  Temeraire,  and,  with  it,  to 
that  order  of  things. 

Now,  this  fond  coinpanying  with  sailors  must 
have  divided  liis  time,  it  appears  to  me,  pretty 
equally  between  Covent  Garden  and  Wapping 
(allowing  for  incidental  excursions  to  Chelsea  on 
one  side,  and  Greenwich  on  the  other),  wliich 
time  ho  would  spend  pleasantly,  bub  not  magnifi- 
cently, being  limited  in  pocket-money,  and  leading 
a kind  of  “ I’cor  Jack  ” life  on  the  river. 

In  some  respects,  no  life  could  be  better  for  a 
lad.  But  it  was  not  calculated  to  make  his  ear 
fine  to  the  niceties  of  language,  nor  form  his 
moralities  on  an  entirely  regular  standard.  Pick- 
ing up  liis  first  .scraps  of  vigorous  EnglUh  chiefly 
at  Deptford  and  in  the  markets,  and  bis  first 
ideas  of  female  tenderness  and  beauty  among 
nymphs  of  the  barge  and  the  barrow,  another  boy 
might,  perhaps,  have  become  what  people  usually 
term  “ vulgar.”  But  the  original  make  and  frame 
of  Turner’s  mind  being  not  vulgar,  but  as  nearly 
ns  possible  a combination  of  Iho  minds  of  Keats 
and  Dante,  joining  capricious  waywardness,  and 
intense  openness  to  every  fine  pleasure  of  sense, 
and  hot  defiance  of  formal  precedent,  with  a quite 
infinite  tendernos.':,  generosity,  and  desire  of 
justice  and  truth — this  kind  of  mind  did  not 
beconie  vulgar,  hut  very  tolerant  of  vulgarity, 
even  fond  of  it  in  some  forms;  and,  on  the  out- 
side, visibly  infected  by  it,  deeply  enough;  tho 
curious  result,  in  its  combination  of  elements, 
being  to  most  people  wholly  incomprehensible. 
It  was  as  if  a cable  liad  been  woven  of  blood- 
crimson  silk,  and  then  tarred  on  tho  outside. 
People  handled  it,  and  the  tar  came  olV  on  their 
hands;  red  gle.ams  were  seen  througli  the  black, 
underneath,  at  the  places  where  it  had  been 
strained.  Was  it  ochre?— said  the  world — or  red 
lead  ? 

Schooled  thus  in  manners,  literature,  and  gene- 
ral moral  principles  at  Chelsea  and  Wapping,  we 
have  finally  to  inquire  concerning  the  most  im- 
portant point  of  all.  We  have  seen  the  principal 
dift’erences  between  this  boy  and  Giorgione,  as 
respects  sight  of  the  beautiful,  unclerstunding  of 
poverty,  of  commerce,  and  of  order  of  battle; 
then  follows  another  cause  of  diflerencc  in  our 
training  — not  slight, — the  aspect  of  religion, 
namely,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Covent  Garden. 

I say  the  aspect ; for  that  was  all  the  lad  could 
judge  by.  Disposed,  for  the  most  part,  to  learn 
chiefiy  by  his  eyes,  in  this  special  matter  he  finds 
there  is  really  no  other  way  of  learning.  Ills 
father  taught  him  “to  lay  one  penny  upon 
another.”  Of  mother’s  teaching,  wo  hear  of 
none ; of  parish  pastoral  teaching,  the  reader  may 
guess  bow  much. 

I chose  Giorgione  rather  than  Veronese  to  help 
me  in  carrying  out  this  parallel;  because  I do  not 
find  in  Giorgione’s  work  any  of  the  early  Vene- 
tian monachist  element.  He  seems  to  me  to  have 
belonged  more  to  an  abstract  contemplative 
school.  I may  bo  wrong  in  this;  it  is  no  matter; 
— suppose  it  were  so,  and  that  he  came  down  to 
Venice  somewhat  recusant,  or  insentient,  con- 
cerning the  usual  priestly  doctrines  of  bis  day, — 
how  would  the  Venetian  religion,  from  an  outer 
intellectual  standing-point,  have  looked  to  him  ? 

He  would  have  seen  it  to  be  a religion  indisput- 
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jibly  powerful  ia  liunmn  afTalrs  j often  very  harm- 
fully so;  eoraetimes  devouring  widows’  houses^ 
and  consuming  the  strongest  and  fairest  from 
among  the  young;  freezing  into  merciless  bigotry 
the  policy  of  the  old : also,  on  the  other  hand, 
animating  national  courage,  and  raising  souls, 
otherwise  sordid,  into  heroism  : on  the  whole, 
always  a real  and  great  power  ; served  with  daily 
sacrifice  of  gold,  time,  and  thought;  putting 
foi-tb  its  claims,  if  hypocritically,  at  least  in  bold 
hypocrisy,  not  waiving  any  atom  of  them  in  doubt 
or  fear;  and,  assuredly,  in  large  measure,  sincere, 
believing  in  itself,  and  believed  : a goodly  system, 
moreover,  in  aspect;  gorgeoiis,  harmonious,  mys- 
terious : — a thing  which  had  either  to  be  obeyed 
or  combated,  but  could  not  bo  scorned.  A religion 
tow’ering  over  all  the  city — raany-buttressed — 
luminous  in  marble  stateliness,  as  the  dome  of  our 
Lady  of  Safety  shines  over  the  sea;  many-voiced 
also,  giving,  over  all  the  eastern  seas,  to  the  sentl 
ncl  his  watchword,  to  the  soldier  his  war-cry , 
and,  on  the  lips  of  all  who  died  for  Venice,  shaping 
the  whisper  of  death. 

I suppose  the  boy  Turner  to  have  regarded  the 
religion  of  his  city  also  from  an  external  intel- 
lectual standing-point. 

What  did  he  see  in  Maiden-lane? 

Let  not  the  reader  he  oftended  with  me;  I am 
willing  to  let  him  describe,  at  his  own  pleasure, 
what  Turner  saw  there;  but  to  me,  it  seems  to 
have  been  this.  A religion  maintained  occasionally, 
even  the  whole  length  of  the  lane,  at  point  of 
constable’s  staft';  but,  at  otlu  r times,  placed  under 
the  custody  of  the  beadle,  within  certain  black 
and  unstatcly  iron  railings  of  St.  Paul’.s,  Covent 
Garden.  Among  the  v.dieelbarrows  and  over  the 
vegetables,  no  perceptible  dominance  of  religion; 
in  the  narrow,  disquieted  streets,  none;  in  the 
tongiics,  deeds,  daily  ways  of  Maiden-lane,  little. 
Some  honesty,  indeed,  and  English  industry,  and 
kindness  of  heart,  and  general  idea  of  justice;  but 
faith,  of  any  national  kind,  shut  \ip  from  one 
Sunday  to  the  next,  not  artistically  beautiful,  even 
in  those  Sabbatical  exhibitions;  its  paraphernalia 
being  chiefly  of  high  pews,  heavy  elocution,  and 
cold  grimness  of  behaviour. 

What  chiaroscuro  belongs  to  it — (dependent 
mostly  on  candle-light), — wo  will,  however,  draw, 
con.siderately ; no  goodliness  of  escutcheon,  nor 
other  respectability  being  onaitted,  and  the  best 
of  their  results  confessed,  a meek  old  woman  and 
a child  being  let  into  a pew,  for  whom  the  reading 
by  candlelight  will  be  beneficial.* 

Tor  the  rest,  this  religion  seems  to  him  dis- 
creditable— discredited — not  believing  in  itself ; 
putting  forth  its  authority  in  a cowardly  way, 
watching  liow  far  it  might  be  tolerated,  con- 
tinually shriiikiug,  disclaiming,  fencing,  finessing; 
divided  against  itself,  not  by  stormy  rents,  but 
by  thin  fissures,  and  splittings  of  plaster  from  the 
walls.  Not  to  be  either  obeyed,  or  combated,  by 
an  ignorant,  yet  clear-sighted  youth ; only  to  be 
scorned.  And  scorned  not  one  whit  the  less, 
though  also  the  dome  dedicated  to  it  looms  high 
over  distant  winding  of  the  Thames;  as  St.  Mark’s 
campanile  rose,  for  goodly  landmark,  over  mirage 
of  lagoon,  For  St.  Mark  ruled  over  life;  the  saint 
of  London  over  death;  St.  Mark  over  St.  Mark’s 
Place,  hut  St.  Paul  over  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 

Under  tliese  influences  pass  away  the  first 
reflective  hours  of  life,  with  such  conclusion  as 
they  can  roach.  In  consequence  of  a fit  of  illness, 
he  was  taken — I cannot  ascertain  in  what  year — 
to  live  with  an  aunt  at  Brentford;  and  here,  I 
believe,  received  some  schooling,  which  he  seems 
to  have  snatched  vigorously ; getting  knowledge, 
at  least  by  translation,  of  the  more  picturesque 
classical  authors,  which  he  turned  presently  to 
use,  as  we  shall  see.  Hence  also,  walks  about 
Putney  and  Twickenham  in  the  summer  time 
acquainted  him  with  the  look  of  English  meadow- 
ground  in  its  restricted  states  of  paddock  and 
park ; and  with  some  round-headed  appearances 
of  trees,  and  stately  entrances  to  bouses  of  mark  : 
the  avenue  at  Bushy,  and  the  iron  gates  and 
carved  pillars  of  Hampton,  impressing  him  appa- 
rently with  great  awe  and  admiration;  so  that  ir 
after  life  his  little  country  house  is — of  all  places 
in  the  world — at  Twickenham ! Of  swans  and 
reedy  shores  he  now  learns  the  soft  motion  and 
the  green  mystery,  in  a way  not  to  be  forgotten. 

And  at  last  fortune  wills  that  the  lad’s  true  life 
shall  begin  j and  one  summer’s  evening,  after 
various  wonderful  stage-coach  experiences  on  the 
north  road,  which  gave  him  a love  of  stage-coaches 
ever  after,  he  finds  himself  sitting  alone  among 
* Liber  Studiorum, 


the  Yorkshire  hills.*  For  the  first  time,  the 
silence  of  Nature  round  him,  her  freedom  sealed 
to  him,  her  glory  opened  to  him.  Peace  at  last; 
no  roll  of  cart-wheel,  nor  mutter  of  sullen  voices 
in  the  back  shop;  but  curlew-cry  in  space  of 
heaven,  and  welling  of  bell-toned  streamlet  by  its 
shadowy  rock.  Freedom  at  last.  Dead  wall,  dark 
railing,  fenced  field,  gated  garden,  all  passed  away 
like  the  dream  of  a prisoner;  and  behold,  far  as 
foot  or  eye  can  race  or  range,  the  moor,  and  cloud. 
Loveliness  at  last.  It  is  here  then,  among  these 
deserted  vales ! Not  among  men.  Those  pale, 
poverty-struck,  or  cruel  faces; — that  multitudi- 
nous, marred  htunanity — are  not  the  only  things 
that  God  has  made.  Hero  is  something  Ho  has 
made  which  no  one  has  marred.  Pride  of  purple 
rocks,  and  river  pools  of  blue,  and  tender  wilder- 
ness of  glittering  trees,  and  misty  lights  of  evening 
on  immeasurable  bills. 

Beauty,  and  freedom,  ard  peace;  and  yet  another 
teacher  graver  than  these.  Sound  preaching  at 
last  here,  in  Kirkstall  crypt,  concerning  fate  and 
life.  Here,  where  the  dark  pool  reflects  the  chan- 
cel pillars,  and  the  cattle  lie  in  unhindered  rest, 
the  soft  sunshine  on  their  dappled  bodies,  instead 
of  priests’  vestments ; their  white  furry  hair  ruffled 
a little,  fitfully,  by  the  evening  wind,  deep-scented 
from  the  meadow  thyme. 

Consider  deeply  the  import  to  him  of  this,  his 
first  sight  of  ruin,  and  compare  it  with  the  eftect 
of  the  architecture  that  was  around  Giorgione. 
There  were  indeed  aged  buildings,  at  Venice,  in 
his  time,  but  none  in  decay.  All  ruin  was  re- 
moved, and  its  place  filled  as  quickly  as  in  our 
London;  but  filled  always  by  architecture  loftier 
and  more  wonderful  than  that  whose  place  it  took, 
the  boy  himself  happy  to  work  upon  the  walls  of 
it;  so  that  the  idea  of  the  passing  away  of  the 
strength  of  men  and  beauty  of  their  works  never 
could  occur  to  him  sternly.  Brighter  and  brighter 
the  cities  of  Italy  had  been  rising  and  broadening 
on  hill  and  plain,  for  three  hundred  years.  He 
saw  only  strength  and  immortality,  could  not  but 
paint  both ; conceived  the  form  of  man  as  death- 
less, calm  with  power,  and  fiery  with  life. 

Turner  saw  the  exact  reverse  of  this.  In  the 
present  work  of  men,  meanness,  aimlcssnes.s,  nn- 
sightlinesB ; thin-walled,  lath-divided,  narrow-gar- 
reted  houses  of  clay;  booths  of  a darksome  Vanity 
Fair,  busil}-  base. 

But  on  Whitby  Hill,  and  by  Bolton  Brook, 
•emaiued  traces  of  other  handiwork.  Men  who 
could  build  had  been  there;  and  who  also  had 
wrought,  not  merely  for  their  own  days.  But  to 
what  purpose?  Strong  faith,  and  steady  hands, 
and  patient  souls — can  this,  then,  he  all  you  have 
left ! this  the  sum  of  your  doing  on  the  earth  ! — a 
nest  whence  the  night-owl  may  whimper  to  the 
brook,  and  a ribbed  skeleton  of  consumed  arche.s, 
looming  above  the  bleak  banks  of  mist,  from  its 
cliff  to  the  sea  ? 

-‘As  the  strength  of  men  to  Giorgione,  to  Tumor 
their  weakness  and  vilenoss,  were  alone  visible. 
They  themselves,  unworthy  or  ephemeral ; their 
work,  despicable,  or  decayed.  In  the  Venetian’s 
eyes,  all  beauty  depended  on  man’s  presence  and 
pride ; in  Turner’s,  on  the  solitude  he  had  left,  and 
the  humiliation  ho  had  suffered. 

And  thus  the  fate  and  issue  of  all  his  work  were 
determined  at  once.  Ho  must  be  n painter  of  tbo 
strength  of  nature,  there  was  no  beauty  elsewhere 
than  in  that;  he  must  paint  also  the  labour  and  sor- 
row and  passing  away  of  men;  this  was  the  great 
human  truth  visible  to  him. 

Their  labour,  tbeiv  sorrow,  and  tbeir  death. 
Mark  the  three.  Labour;  by  sen  and  land,  in 
field  and  city,  at  forge  and  furnace,  helm  and 
plough.  No  pastoral  indolence  nor  classic  pride 
shall  stand  between  him  and  the  troubling  of  the 
world;  still  less  between  him  and  the  toil  of  his 
country, — blind,  tormented,  unwearied,  marvellous 
England. 

Also  their  Sorrow;  Buin  of  all  tbeir  glorious 
work,  passing  aw’ay  of  their  thoughts  and  their 
honour,  mirage  of  pleasure.  Fallacy  of  Hope  ; 
gathering  of  weed  on  temple  step ; gaining  of 
wave  on  deserted  strand ; weeping  of  the  mother 
for  the  children,  desolate  by  her  breathless  first- 
born in  the  streets  of  the  city,t  desolate  by  her 
last  sons  slain,  among  the  beasts  of  the  field.]; 

And  their  Death.  That  old  Greek  question 
again  ; — yet  imanswered.  The  unconquerable 
spectre  still  flitting  amoug  tbo  forest  trees  at 
twHigbt;  rising  ribbed  out  of  the  sea-s.and;— 
white,  a strange  Aphrodite, — out  of  the  sea-foam; 


Interior  of  a church.”  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Giorgione  and  Titian  are  always 
delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  drawing  priests.  The 
English  Church  may,  perhaps,  accept  it  as  matter  of 
congratulation  that  this  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
Turner  drew  a clergyman. 


stretching  its  grey,  cloven  wings  among  the 
clouds;  turning  the  light  of  their  sunsets  into 
blood.  This  has  to  be  looked  upon,  and  in  a more 
terrible  shape  than  ever  Salvator  or  Durer  saw  it. 
The  wreck  of  one  guilty  country  does  not  infer 
the  ruin  of  all  countries,  and  need  not  cause  gene- 
ral terror  respecting  the  laws  of  the  universe. 
Neitiier  did  the  orderly  and  narrow  succession  of 
domestic  joy  and  sorrow  in  a small  German 
community  bring  the  question  in  its  breadth,  or 
in  any  uurcsolvable  shape,  before  the  mind  of 
Durer.  But  the  English  death — the  European 
death  of  the  nineteenth  century — was  of  another 
range  and  power;  more  terrible  a thousand-fold  in 
its  merely  physical  grasp  and  gi'ief;  more  terrible, 
incalculably,  in  its  mystery  and  shame.  What 
were  the  robber’s  casutd  pang,  or  the  rage  of  the 
flying  skirmish,  compared  to  the  work  of  the  axe, 
and  the  sword,  and  the  famine,  which  was  done 
during  this  man’s  youth  on  all  the  hills  and  plains 
of  the  Christian  earth,  from  Moscow  to  Gibraltar. 
He  was  eighteen  years  old  when  Napoleon  came 
down  on  Areola.  Loolc  on  the  map  of  Europe, 
and  count  the  blood-stains  on  it,  between  Areola 
and  Waterloo. 

Not  alone  those  blood-stains  on  the  Alpine 
snow,  and  the  blue  of  the  Lombard  plain.  Tbo 
English  death  was  before  bis  eyes  also.  No 
decent,  calculable,  consoled  dying;  uo  passing  to 
rest  like  that  of  the  aged  burghers  of  Nuremberg 
town.  No  gentle  processions  to  churchyards 
among  the  fields,  the  bronze  crests  bossed  deep  on 
the  memorial  tablets,  and  the  skylark  singing 
above  them  from  amoug  the  corn.  But  the  life 
trampled  out  in  the  slime  of  the  street,  crushed 
to  dust  amidst  the  roaring  of  the  wheel,  tossed 
countlessly  away  into  bowling  winter  wind  along 
five  hundred  leagues  of  rock-fanged  shore.  Or, 
worst  of  all,  rotted  down  to  forgotten  graves 
through  years  of  ignorant  patience,  and  vain 
seeking  for  help  from  man,  for  hope  in  God — 
infirm,  imperfect  yeaiming,  as  of  motherless  infants 
starving  at  the  dawn;  oppressed  royalties  of  cap- 
tive thought,  vague  ague-fits  of  bleak,  amazed 
despair. 

A goodly  landscape  this,  for  the  lad  to  paint, 
and  under  a goodly  light.  Wide  enough  the  light 
was,  and  clear ; no  more  Salvator’s  lurid  chasm  on 
jagged  horizon,  nor  Durcr’s  spotted  rest  of  sunny 
gleam  on  hedgerow  and  field;  but  light  over  all 
the  world.  Full  shone  now  its  awful  globe,  one 
pallid  charnel-house, — a ball  strewn  bright  with 
human  ashes,  glaring  in  poised  sway  beneath  the 
sun,  all  blinding-white  with  death  from  pole  to 
pole, — death,  not  of  myriads  of  poor  bodies  only, 
but  of  will,  and  mercy,  and  conscience;  death, 
not  once  inflicted  on  the  flesh,  but  daily  fastening 
on  the  spirit ; death,  not  silent  or  patient,  waiting 
his  appointed  hour,  but  voiceful,  venomous ; death 
with  the  taunting  word,  and  burning  grasp,  and 
infixed  sting. 

“Put  ye  in  the  sickle,  for  the  harvest  is  ripe.” 
The  word  is  spoken  in  our  ears  continually  to 
other  reapers  than  the  angels,  to  the  busy  skele- 
tons that  never  tire  for  stooping.  When  the 
measure  of  iniquity  is  full,  and  it  seems  that 
another  day  might  bring  repentance  and  redemp- 
tion,— “Put  ye  in  the  sickle.”  When  the  young 
life  has  been  wasted  all  away,  and  the  eyes  are 
just  opening  upon  the  tracks  of  ruin,  and  faint 
resolution  rising  in  the  heart  for  nobler  things, — 
“Put  ye  in  the  sickle.”  When  the  roughest 
blows  of  fortune  have  been  borne  long  and  bravely, 
and  the  hand  is  just  stretched  to  grasp  its  goal, — 
“Put  ye  in  the  sickle.”  And  when  there  are  but 
a few  in  the  midst  of  a nation,  to  save  it,  or  to 
teach,  or  to  cherish;  and  all  its  life  is  bound  up 
in  those  few  golden  ears, — “ Put  ye  in  the  sickle, 
pale  reapers,  and  pour  hemlock  for  your  feast  of 
harvest  home.” 

This  was  the  sight  which  opened  on  the  young 
eyes,  this  the  watchword  sounding  within  the 
heart  of  Turner  in  his  youth. 

So  taught,  and  prepared  for  his  life’s  laUonr, 
sate  the  hoy  at  last  alone  amoug  his  fair  English 
hills  ; and  began  to  paint,  with  cautious  toil,  the 
rocks,  and  fields,  and  trickling  brooks,  and  soft 
white  clouds  of  heaven. 


* 1 do  not  mean  that  this  is  his  first  acquaintance  with 
the  country,  but  the  first  impre.s.sivc  ami  touching’  one, 
after  his  mind  was  formed.  The  earliest  sketches  I found 
in  the  National  Collection  are  at  Clifton  and  Bristol  j the 
next,  at  Oxford, 


i “ The  Tenth  Plague  of  Egypt." 

•'  Rizpah,  the  Daughter  of  Aiah.” 


New  Discoveet  in  Dyeing. — For  a long  time 
past  the  dyeing  trade  has  been  endeavouring  to 
imitate  the  green  dye  used  in  China,  and  the 
French,  according  to  the  Journal  des  Dehats, 
appear  to  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  from  one 
of  their  ow'n  indigenous  vegetable  substances,  a 
chemist  of  Lyons  having  been  put  on  the  right 
track  by  an  instructive  note  wliieh  the  Chevalier 
de  Montigny  liad  sent  from  China,  along  with 
samples  of  the  primary  substance,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 
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THE  PEINCE  or  WALES  AND  CANADIAN 
WORKS. 

The  New  York  journals,  and  the  able  cor- 
respondent of  the  Times,  give  graphic  details  of 
the  progress  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Canada. 
The  Prince  landed  at  Montreal  on  Saturday 
morning,  the  25th  ult.,  and  was  received  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  welcome  by 
about  60,000  people.  The  occasion  was  probably 
the  most  striking  ever  witnessed  in  Canada.  The 
streets  were  decorated,  and  the  procession  which 
accompanied  his  Eoyal  Highness  from  the  wharf 
after  the  presentation  of  an  address  from  the 
•mayor,  embodied  all  the  civic  societies,  the  clergy, 
the  fire-brigade,  the  regular  military,  and  the 
volunteers,  not  only  of  the  city  but  of  distant 
places.  The  procession  proceeded  immediately  to 
the  Crystal  Palace,  which  was  formally  opened  by 
the  Prince. 

The  building  which  has  been  erected  for  this 
purpose  stands  in  a commanding  situation  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  city,  just  where  the  slopes  of 
Mont  Royal,  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name, 
begin  a slow  rise.  The  building  itself,  in  outer 
form  and  general  internal  arrangement,  is  described 
as  very  like  one  of  the  end  transepts  of  our  Crystal 
Palace,  only,  of  course,  on  a much  smaller  scale, 
and  built  with  brick  walls,  roofed  in  with  an 
arched  wooden  ceiling.  For  the  rest,  the  columns, 
girders,  and  tie-rods  of  the  interior  are  much  the 
same  in  principle  as  in  the  English  building.  The 
outside,  however,  is  handsomely  adorned  with 
light  ornamental  woodwork  and  painting,  which 
give  it  a clean  and  pleasing  eflTect.  The  whole  of 
the  articles  to  he  exhibited  had  not  then  arriv’ed. 

The  Prince  afterwards  sped  away  to  the  Victoria 
Bridge,  21.  12s.  being  the  fare  demanded  and  ob- 
tained by  carriage-drivers  for  taking  a fare  from 
the  Exhibition  to  the  bridge,  a distance  of  some 
2^  miles. 

We  have  before  now  given  particulars  of  the 
bridge,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  in  tbe 
world.  The  Prince  laid  the  last  stone  and  drove 
the  last  rivet,  a silver  one,  “The  ceremony  was 
nothing  to  describe,  though  it  would  have  made  a 
fine  picture.  The  two  workmen  wielding  their 
tremendous  hammers  with  a din  that  was  awful, 
the  rich  uniforms  of  the  Prince  and  suite,  half 
hidden  in  the  gloom,  and  softened  down  by  tbe 
wreaths  of  thick  wood-smoke  which  curled  from 
the  funnel  of  the  engine  in  the  background — the 
little  glimpse  through  tbe  opening  into  the  bright 
sunlight,  the  St.  Lawrence  far  beneath  — the 
flaunting  decorations  and  shining  roofs  of  Mon- 
treal beyond  the  river — all  made  a striking  sub- 
ject for  a picture.” 

A bronze  medal,  with  appropriate  devices  and 
inscriptions,  had  been  prepared  by  the  workmen 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  for  the  Queen,  and 
was  given  to  the  Piince  for  that  purpose.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  address  of  the  workmen,  his  Royal 
Highness  said: — “Gentlemen, — I accept  with  pecu- 
liar pleasure  an  address  of  artizans  and  working 
men,  who  have,  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  and 
skilled  labour  of  many  a hard  day’s  toil,  contri- 
buted to  erect  this  momiment  to  the  greatness  of 
their  country — a structure  scarcely  less  honourable 
to  the  hands  which  constructed  it,  than  to  tbe 
minds  which  conceived  it.  I mourn  with  you  the 
loss  of  Robert  Stephenson.  In  your  regrets  you 
bring  to  mind  that  it  was  from  your  class  that  his 
eminent  father  sprang : let  me  fui'ther  remind 
you  that  England  opens  to  all  her  sons  tbe  same 
prospect  of  success  to  genius  combined  with  honest 
industry.  All  cannot  attain  the  prize,  hut  all 
may  strive  for  it  j and  iu  this  race  victory  is  not 
to  the  wealthy  or  the  powerful,  hut  to  him  whom 
God  has  given  intellect,  and  has  implanted  in  tbe 
heart  tbe  moral  qualities  which  are  required  to 
constitute  true  greatness.  I congratulate  you 
upon  the  completion  of  your  work,  and  earnestly 
^pe  it  may  prosper ; and  to  you  who  have  raised 
it  to  its  present  grandeur,  and  to  your  families,  I 
heartily  wish  every  happiness.” 

The  Prince  Consort  said,  at  the  Trinity  House 
banquet,  some  time  ago,  “ It  will  be  a curious  coin- 
cidence that,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  a few  weeks 
hence,  though  almost  at  the  opposite  poles,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  will  inaugurate,  iu  the  Queen’s 
name,  that  stupendous  work,  the  great  bridge  over 
the  St.  Lawrence,  in  Canada,  while  Prince  Alfred 
will  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  the  breakwater  for 
the  harbour  of  Cape  Town.  What  vast  considera- 
tions as  regards  our  country  are  brought  to  our 
minds  in  this  simple  fact!  What  present  greatness ! 
What  past  history!  What  future  hopes;  and 
how  important  and  beneficent  is  the  part  given 
to  the  Royal  family  of  England  to  act  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  those  distant  and  rising  countries,  who 
recognize  in  the  British  Crown,  and  their  allegi- 


ance to  it,  their  supreme  bond  of  union  with  the 
mother-country  and  with  each  other  ! ” 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  this  visit  to  the  Colo- 
nies and  to  the  United  States,  is  doing  a great 
work,  and  is  doing  it  wonderfully  well.  Without 
reference  to  their  position,  he  has  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  his  Mother  and  his  F-ather. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

KOETHEEN  AECntTECTUEAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a special  meeting  held  at  the  Old  Castle, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  Tuesday  Inst,  the  11th 
instant,  for  the  jiurpose  of  considering  a commuui- 
cation  from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects respecting  tbe  proposed  architectural  exnmi- 
nations  and  diploma,  Mr.  John  Dobson,  F.T.B.A., 
President,  in  the  ebair,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved,— 

“ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Association  that 
the  establishment  of  an  architectural  e.xnnnnation, 
whether  voluntary  or  compulsory,  and  a diploma, 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  tbe  pi*ofes8ion. 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Association  that, 
in  carrying  out  the  scheme  for  establishing  an 
architectural  diploma,  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  should  make  provision  for  ad- 
mitting architects  of  established  practice  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  without  undergoing  examina- 
tion. and  for  granting  to  such  architects  a diploma 
based  upon  the  merits  of  their  works. 

That  this  Association  suggests  that  all  action  in 
this  matter  by  the  Institute  should  be  taken  with 
a view  to  the  ultimate  adoption  of  a compulsory 
examination.  And 

That  this  Association  leaves  with  confidence  tbe 
details  of  this  scheme  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.” 


STOCKPORT  MARKET. 

The  Town  Council  have  accepted  the  designs 
and  estimate  of  Mr.  James  Haywood,  jun.,  Phccnix 
Foundry,  Derby,  for  covering  in  their  present  open 
Market-place.  The  design  consists  of  wrought- 
iron  framed  principals,  about  25  feet  span  each, 
supported  on  cast-iron  columns  and  gutter  girders. 
The  outer  pillars  are  ornamented  and  panelled. 
The  design  shows  a mode  of  enclosing  tbe  sides 
and  ends  of  the  Market  at  any  future  time  if 
required.  These  plans  have  been  selected  from 
among  those  of  nine  competitors. 


PARK  OBSERVATORY  COMPETITION, 
STOCKDALE. 

The  designs  submitted  for  the  iutonded  observa- 
tory in  Vernon  Park  have  been  exhibited  to  the 
public.  Last  week  a limited  number  of  the  de- 
signs were  chosen  out  by  the  committee,  and  from 
these  the  ultimate  selection  was  made.  The  first 
premium  (20/.)  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Stevens, 
of  Manchester,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Bath.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  selected  design 
can  be  carried  out  for  the  stipulated  sum, — 1,000/. 
31  seta  of  drawings  were  sent  in. 


HOW  BALTIMORE  OBTAINED  ITS  PARK. 

Gbeat  desire  is  manifested  in  the  United  States 
of  America  to  provide  public  parks.  At  Baltimore 
a project  with  this  end  in  view  has  been  on  foot 
for  a year  or  two,  which  is  somewhat  peculiar. 
Mr.  Howard  Daniels  enables  us  to  give  a brief 
account  of  it. 

In  an  ordinance  for  giving  a system  of  city 
railways,  the  company  was  required  to  provide 
more  and  better  accommodations  for  the  public  at 
five  cents,  than  the  omnibuses  had  for  six  cents ; 
and  to  pay  also  to  the  city  one  cent  for  each 
passenger  carried,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
fund  for  a public  park.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
“park-cent”  (as  it  is  called)  will  average,  during 
the  fifteen  years  of  the  grant,  no  less  than  100,000 
dollars  per  annum,  making  the  city  passenger 
railways  just  that  much  more  valuable  to  the  city 
of  Baltimore  than  the  similar  grants  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston. 

Thus  the  introduction  of  the  city  passenger 
railway  system,  which  was  considered  an  adjunct 
to  a park,  has  not  only  served  to  enlarge  the 
views  of  the  Baltimoreans  on  that  subject,  but 
baa  furnished  the  means  for  its  purchase  and 
adornment,  without  resorting  to  direct  taxation. 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  project  into 
effect,  a commission,  composed  of  five  gentlemen, 
who  were  selected  for  their  integrity  and  taste  in 
rural  affairs,  was  created,  and  clothed  with  power 
by  the  city  authorities,  to  select  and  purchase  a 


suitable  site,  or  sites,  and  lay  out  the  same  as  a 
public  park. 

The  result  was  the  selection  of  Druid  Hill,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Lloyd  N.  Rogers,  embracing 
about  517  acres,  at  a cost  of  497.300  dollars,  aud 
located  within  five  minutes’  w.alk  of  two  of  the 
city  railway  lines.  The  site  is  diversified  by 
gentle  hills  of  varied  forms,  connected  by  flattened 
ridges  into  groups,  or  irregular  ranges,  forming 
grand  foregrounds,  and  broken  and  intricate 
middle-grounds  and  distances;  one  large  eminence 
near  the  centre  of  the  park,  and  at  the  rear  of 
tbe  mansion,  being  366  feet  above  tide. 

Tlie  valleys  being  broad  and  gentle  in  their 
undulations,  furnish  adailrable  sites  for  parade- 
grounds,  play-grounds,  &c.,  predneing  great 
breadth  of  effect  in  the  landscape.  As  a whole, 
the  grounds  are  cliaractcrized  by  greatness,  dis- 
tinctness, and  strongly-marked  divisions,  con- 
spiring to  give  grandeur,  rather  than  easy  tran- 
sitions and  delicate  flowing  lines. 

To  tbe  arboriculturist,  these  grounds  are  par- 
ticularly interesting  for  the  great  number  and 
variety  of  large,  healthy,  and  park-like  trees, 
among  which  are  to  be  found  scores  of  magnificent 
old  oaks  from  12  to  15  feet  in  circumference,  that 
would  do  credit  to  Windsor  Great  Park  or  Fon- 
tainebleau J sometimes  standing  singly,  at  others 
having  marshalled  around  them  generations  of 
descendants,  forming  groves  of  families ; numbers 
of  hickories  from  8 to  11  feet  in  circumference, 
and  from  60  to  90  feet  in  height;  also  gigantic 
tulip  trees,  of  which  no  European  park  can  boast, 
that  loom  up  here  and  there  20  to  30  feet  above 
their  neighbours,  giving  variety  to  the  sky-lines 
and  spirit  to  the  groups.  These  giants  of  the 
forest,  when  allowed  room  to  spread  and  develope 
themselves,  make  admirable  park  trees,  having  a 
robust,  masculine  character  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  this  project, 
so  well  commenced,  is  completed  with  improve- 
ments adapted  to  the  wants  and  enjoyments  of 
the  public,  conceived  and  executed  in  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  the  place,  tbe  result  will  be  a grand 
park,  worthy  of  the  Slomimental  City. 


THE  LATE  MR.  JESSE  HARTLEY, 
ENGINEER,  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Readebs  have  doiibtless  learnt  the  death  of 
Mr.  Jessie  Hartley,  the  engineer  of  tbe  Liverpool 
Docks,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  of  August,  .at 
his  residence,  Bootle  Marsh.  Mr.  Hartley,  who 
was  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  was  a native 
of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  which  dis- 
trict of  that  county  his  father  held  the  position  of 
bridge-master,  and  his  son,  the  subject  of  the 
present  remarks,  after  receiving  an  ordinary  educa- 
tion, served  his  apprenticeship  ns  a stonemason, 
and  worked  at  the  building  of  Borough-bridge. 
Subsequently,  he  succeeded  his  father  as  bridge- 
master  in  the  district  named,  until  his  removal  to 
Liverpool,  on  receiving  the  appointment  of  engi- 
neer to  the  Dock  Committee.  As  a dock  engineer, 
Mr.  .Tesse  Hartley  is  admitted  to  have  occupied  a 
very  high  position ; we  have  had  occasion  at 
different  times  to  refer  to  his  works.  Possessing 
great  natural  sagacity  and  imbued  with  an  innate 
perception  of  the  leading  features  of  constructive 
design,  he  speedily  acquired  a profound  knowledge 
of  the  requirements  of  that  branch  of  science  to 
which  he  devoted  himself,  and  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  numerous  docks  of  Liverpool 
he  has  left  monuments  of  his  skill  as  au  engineer. 
During  Itho  long  period  in  which  he  held  the 
responsible  office  of  dock  engineer  in  Liverpool, 
Mr.  Hartley  altered,  or  entirely  constructed  every 
dock  belonging  to  the  town.  Besides  this,  he  was 
employed  as  engineer  for  the  Bolton  and  Man- 
chester Railway  and  Canal,  and  he  was  also  con- 
sulting engineer  for  the  Dee  Bridge  at  Chester, 
the  centering  for  which  was  considered  a triumph. 

He  was  buried  at  Bootle  Church.  From  the 
general  esteem  iu  which  he  was  held,  the  funeral 
was  attended  by  a large  number  of  gentlemen, 
including  inhabitants  of  the  locality,  m-any  persons 
from  Liverpool,  a considerable  number  of  the 
employes  of  the  Dock  Board  and  the  Corporation, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  contractors  who  had 
executed  work  under  Mr.  Hartley.  The  following 
officiated  as  pall-bearers  ;--Mr.  Wm.  Brown, 
Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  Mr.  Charles  Turner  (chairman 
of  the  Dock  Board),  Mr.  J.  Bramley-Moore,  Mr. 
James  Bibby,  and  Sir.  Juines  Walker.  There  were 
also  present  Sir.  Wm.  Rathhone,  Mr.  Alderman 
Robinson,  Sir.  North  (solicitor  to  tbe  Dock  Board), 
Sir.  Weightnian  (corporation  surveyor),  Sir. 
Millar  (surveyor  of  the  docks),  Sir.  Newlantls 
(borough  engineer).  Sir.  John  Bibhy,  Sir.  Henry 
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Forsliaw,  Mr.  H.  Newby,  Mr.  T.  TIackott,  Mr.  P. 
MiiPoii,  Mr.  Smith,  and  others. 


THE  OLD  TOWN-ILVLL,  HEREFORD. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  form  a judgment  on 
the  statements  which  have  been  made  in  our 
pages  as  to  the  town-hall  of  Hereford,  now 
threatened  with  destruction,  we  give  a view  of  the 
end  of  it  restored  to  its  original  condition.*  It 
stands  in  High  Town  or  High  Square,  which  is 
the  centre  and  principal  business  part  of  the  city. 
It  is  81  feet  long,  and  31  broad,  and  consists  of 
one  large  room  supported  upon  three  rows  of 
oak  pillars.  The  upper  floor  contained  many 
rooms  used  by  the  dillerent  city  companies.  This 
has  been  removed,  and  the  present  aspect  of  all 
that  remains  above  the  bottom  story  is  very 
miserable. 

* It  is  fin  old  block  and  somewhat  damaged,  but  it  will 
serve  the  purpose. 


FALL  OF  A HOUSE  IN  CLERKENWELL. 

A FEW  nights  ago,  considerable  alarm  was 
created  in  Clcrkenwell  by  the  falling  in  of  a house, 
the  Hat  and  Feathers  Tavern,  at  the  corner  of 
Wilderness-row  and  Goswell-street.  The  house 
was  in  process  of  being  rebuilt,  and  fortunately 
there  was  no  one  residing  on  the  premises.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  house  next  door,  eight  in  num- 
ber, w'ere,  however,  placed  in  some  danger,  owing 
to  the  falling  of  part  of  their  party  wall. 

The  work  was  under  the  direction  of  an  archi- 
tect, and  the  cause  of  the  disaster  is  unknown. 
Tlie  walls  are  said  to  have  been  of  ample  tlnckness, 
the  timbering  good.  The  whole  collapsed  and 
fell  internally,  carrying  with  it  the  upper  part  of 
the  party-wall,  in  which  there  was  a corbelled 
chimney  on  the  third  story. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  continued  wet 
of  the  last  two  months  had  flooded  the  basement 
story,  injured  and  weakened  the  foundations,  and 
caused  the  walls  to  sottloj — whence  the  failure. 


MONUMENT  TO  THE  LATE  EARL  OF 
ELLESMERE. 

This  elaborate  and  costly  monument  has  been 
recently  placed  in  Worsley  Church,  near  Mau- 
chester,  by  direction  of  the  present  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere. The  body  of  the  tomb  is  of  Caen  stone, 
enriched  with  panels,  foliated,  and  bordered  and 
filled  in  with  foliage,  exceedingly  well  executed. 
Columns  divide  each  side  into  three ; these  columns 
are  of  Devonshire  raai'ble,  the  capitals  being  of  Caen 
stone.  The  plinth  of  the  tomb  is  also  of  Devon- 
shire marble.  The  slab  upon  the  top  is  of  the 
same  material.  An  effigy  of  the  deceased  noble- 
man reposes  on  this.  It  is  of  statuary  marble, 
and  is  a dignified  personation  of  the  late  earl,  in 
the  robes  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  It  is  from 
the  studio  of  Mr.  Noble.  The  design  of  the 
monument  is  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  the  carving 
on  it  was  executed  by  Mr.  Philip,  of  Vauxliall- 
bridge-road. 
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EAMBLINS:  BOLEBROOK,  SUSSEX. 

About  a mile  and  a half  from  the  picturesque 
village  of  Hartfield,  in  Sussex,  stands  Bolebrook,an 
old  brickjmansioii,  said  by  Horsfield,  in  his  “History 
of  Sussex,”  to  have  been  built  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  very  striking  in  ap- 
pearance, being  of  grand  and  lofty  dimensions ; and 
having  a very  interesting  gateway  still  exist- 
ing, besides  great  portion  of  the  old  manor-house. 
The  gateway  is  formed  by  two  large  towers,  with 
a connecting  building  between  them,  and  con- 
tains three  tiers  of  apartments.  The  towers  arc 
from  40  feet  to  50  feet  high,  including  the  pecu- 
liar ogee-shaped  cupola  roofs  (similar  to  one 
still  remaining  onBrambletye  ruins),  with  which 
they  are  surmounted,  and  have  been  pierced  all 
I'ound  in  numerous  places  with  narrow  apertures 
for  defence. 

The  entrance,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  at  any  time  aya^eway,  but  merely  a doorway, 
has  still  the  large  hole  in  the  wall,  into  which  the 
huge  oaken  beam  that  barred  the  door  used  to 
slide;  The  ground-floor  apartment  of  the  centre 
birilding  was  evidently  the  porter’s  room  : it  has 
in  each  side-wall  two  large  recesses  for  seats,  with 
smaller  niches  to  the  left  at  a convenient  height 
to  hold  the  drinking-horns  which  contained  the 
Mediffival  substitute  for  porter,  with  which  the 
gossipers  of  those  days  refreshed  themselves  while 
waiting  their  masters’  pleasure,  or  their  own.  To 
the  left  on  entering,  is  the  seat  of  honour — the 
“ hall  chair,” — furnished  with  elbows  formed  in 
the  wall;  and  in  one  of  the  opposite  recesses,  an 
oaken  seat  is  still  firmly  fixed  in  its  place.  All 
the  apartments  are  provided  with  open  fireplaces 
and  chimneys. 

A decaying  winding-stair  round  a stout  oak 
newel,  in  the  left-hand  tower,  gives  access  to  the 
upper  rooms,  the  door-cases  of  which  are  black- 
ened as  with  fire,  and  the  original  doors  are 
missing.  This  tower  is  seen  from  the  outside  to 
be  slightly  out  of  the  upright,  and  a number  of 
the  bricks  are  loosened  jn  their  beds  of  mortar ; a 
large  crack,  too,  runs  down  the  brickwork  of  the 
connecting  building  close  to  it;  which,  added  to 
the  fact,  that  the  stairs  are  formed  of  two  boards, 
— one  for  the  footway,  and  one  for  the  riser, — 
and  are  not  cut  out  of  a solid  cube  of  wood  as  are 
those  of  the  manor-house,  strengthens  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  tower  has  been  subjected  to  a 
conflagration  in  which  the  original  stairs  perished. 

The  farther  entrance  to  the  porter’s  room,  as 
seen  from  what  is  called  the  court-yard,  is  a 
spacious  opening  formed  by  a largo  Tudor  arch; 
and  at  each  angle  of  the  outer  wall,  running  up 
the  entire  height  of  the  building,  is  a small 
turret,  apparently  only  for  ornament,  or  perhaps 
strength. 

Back  and  front,  the  coping  is  built  up  in 
the  centre  into  a sort  of  canopy,  which  overhangs 
a flat  niche,  in  which  is  inserted  a small  stone 
tablet,  but  not  even  the  assistance  of  a glass  conld 
detect  any  traces  £f  an  inscription;  and  Mr. 
"Whitehead,  the  present  tenant,  who  most  oblig- 
ingly left  his  own  occupations  to  show  the  visitors 
over  his  hoxrse  and  grounds,  said  he  had  not  disco- 
vered a date  in  any  part  of  the  building.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  Mr.  Whitehead  will  not  deem  this  mention 
of  his  name  too  great  a liberty,  nor  that  an  un- 
worthy return  is  thus  made  for  bis  kindness  and 
urbanity.  So  good  a specimen  of  a true  English 
farmer  it  is  seldom  one’s 'good  fortune  to  meet : 
frank,  open-spoken,  intelligent,  and  kind  in  the 
extreme,  it  seems  hut  just  to  name  him  when 
speaking  of  Bolebrook. 

The  house,  even  what  remains  of  it,  is  exceed- 
ingly extensive ; and  the  old  cooking  departments 
must  have  been  designed  to  supply  an  enormous 
number  of  retainers.  The  ovens,  especially,  are 
very  large  and  numerous.  Of  one  of  these  the 
story  is  told,  that  a farmer’s  wife  having  heated 
it  and  raked  out  the  ashes  preparatory  to  putting 
in  her  batch  of  bread  to  bake,  was  amazed — as 
well  she  might  be — to  perceive  within  the  entrance 
the  figure  of  a woman.  To  whom  the  unhappy 
spirit  once  belonged  that  haunted  this  very  warm 
abode,  the  legend  does  not  say ; nor  whether  the 
oven  has  since  been  heated,  to  try  if  the  apparition 
would  reappear. 

The  apartment  above  this  bakery  is  panelled 
with  oak,  still  mostly  very  perfect  and  smooth, 
and  capable  of  easy  restoration.  But  over  the 
fireplace  the  panelling  has  been  stripped  from  the 
walls,  it  is  supposed  by  Lord  De  la  Warr,  while 
building  his  new  residence  at  Buckhurst.  It  pro- 
bably was  handsomely  carved  up  to  the  ceiling, 
as  is  seen  in  many  old  houses  of  the  same  date. 
This  room  and  the  bakery  below  have  a large 
recess,  which  forms  here  a fine  bay  window;  and 
the  appearance  altogether  of  the  apartment  recalls 


vividly  to  mind  the  stately  library  in  which 
poor  Lady  Jane  Grey  is  often  represented  sitting 
at  her  studies,  with  her  tutor,  the  good  Roger 
Ascham;  while  through  the  open  lattice  gay 
ladies  and  cavaliers  are  seen,  with  their  hooded 
hawks  on  their  wTists,  cantering  away  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 

In  a capitally-stocked,  refreshingly  cool  dairy, 
stands  a curious  old  meat-safe,  the  panels  of 
which  are  formed  of  large  squares  of  tin,  stamped 
into  open-cut  patterns  with  some  sharp  die; 
an  ingenious  and  ornamental  precursor  of  our 
modern  perforated  zinc. 

The  broad  stairway — whose  steps  are  made,  as 
we  have  said,  of  solid  cubes  of  oak, — protected 
by  its  strong  heavy  hand-rail  and  enormous 
newels,  leads  to  the  uppermost  rooms  or  garrets. 
In  one  of  them  stands  a lumbering  old  cheese- 
press,  fast  hastening  to  decay;  and  the  white- 
washed lean-to  ceilings  of  all  are  scrawled  over 
by  the  blackened  fingers  of  lazy  serving-men  or 
women,  for  whose  “idle  hands”  Satan  found  some 
“mischief”  to  do,  which  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
a century  is  rather  interesting  to  look  upon. 
There  is  one  date  “1788,”  hut  a certain  “John 
PaiTis  ” in  “ 1794,”  seems  to  have  been  the 
principal  scribe.  With  more  reason  than  rhyme, 
he  has  misqiroted  a well-known  epitaph,  and  it 
stands  thus : — 

“ The  world  is  vanity, 

All  things  show  it; 

I thought  so  once, 

And  now  I know  it.” 

One  very  spacious  apartment,  with  magnificently 
lofty  stone-mullioned  windows  in  it,  was  shown, 
but  there  was  barely  time  to  more  than  glance 
round,  for  preparations  for  the  dinner  of  the  kind 
cicerone  were  on  the  table,  and  his  visitors  were 
of  course  anxious  to  depart,  notwithstanding  his 
hearty  assurance  that  they  were  not  inconvenien- 
cing him  in  the  least.  A hasty  examination  was 
made  of  an  old  (no  doubt  Sussex)  iron  fire-back  in 
the  ample  chimney-corner,  very  much  defaced 
with  time  and  use,  but  on  which  could  just  be 
distinguished  the  word  “ Honi  ” on  the  royal 
garter  encircling  the  central  arms,  and  the  boar- 
headed “supporter  ” on  one  side. 

An  ancient  and  picturesque  oak,  which  must 
have  braved  the  summer  sun  and  winter  snow 
ever  since  the  day  that  William  the  Norman  first 
set  foot  on  English  soil — and  that  soil  Sussex  soil, 
by  the  way — stands  near  to  the  hay-vindowed 
end  of  the  old  house : oh ! if  it  could  but  speak, 
like  Tennyson’s  “Talking  Oak”  of  Sumner  Chase  ! 
Its  pride  of  spreading  branch  has  long  since 
departed,  but  in  girth  it  measures  32  feet  6 inches 
at  1 foot  from  the  ground,  and  16  feet  9 inches 
6 feet  higher  up  the  trunk. 

“ The  manor  of  Bolebrook,”  says  Horsfield, 
“was  the  property  of  the  family  of  Lynde,  and 
carried,  on  the  marriage  of  Joane  de  la  Lynde  to 
John  Dalyngrudge,  of  Bodiam,  to  that  family, 
who  continued  owners  till  temp.  Richard  II.,  when 
Margaret,  the  heiress  of  that  family,  carried  it,  on 
her  marriage  to  Sir  Thomas  Sackville,  whose 
family  has  ever  since  lield  it.”  And  again, — 
“ Bolebrook  was  one  of  the  earliest  brick  edifices 
in  this  country.  . . At  what  time  it  was  first 
suffered  to  go  to  decay  we  are  not  informed,  but 
it  was  probably  on  the  transfer  of  the  property  to 
the  Tufton  family  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  A park 
and  demesne  were  formerly  attached  to  the 
venerable  mansion.  This  was  originally  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Dalyngrudges  of  Bodiam,  and  passed 
to  the  Sackvilles  by  marriage  of  Margaret,  tbe 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Edward  Dalyngrudge. 
By  the  Tuftons,  Earls  of  Thanet,  who  succeeded 
to  the  possession  by  marriage,  the  estate  wsis 
bequeathed  to  charitable  purposes.  In  1770  it 
was  sold  under  a decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  purchased  by  Lord  George  Germain,  who, 
when  afterwards  created  a peer,  took  from  this 
place  his  second  title  of  Baron  Bolebrook.  At 
length  it  was  again  united  to  the  large  possessions 
of  the  house  of  Dorset,  in  1790,  when  it  was 
bought  by  John  Frederic,  fourth  Duke  of  Dorset, 
of  Viscount  Sackville.” 

In  a “ Guide  to  Knole,”  by  Bridgman,  published 
in  1827,  we  ftud  that  Richard  Sackville,  third 
Earl  of  Dorset,  born  March  28,  1589,  married 
Anne  Clifford,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  and  died  on  Easter  Sunday,  March  28, 
1624.  He  had  three  sons,  who  died  infants,  and 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Margaret,  born 

July  2,  1624,  married Tufton,  ancestor  to  the 

present  Lord  Thanet.*  In  a “ Catalogue,”  quoted 
by  the  above-mentioned  “ Guide,”  of  the  “ house- 
hold and  family  of  the  Right  Honourable  Richard 
Earl  of  Dorset,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1613 ; and 


• The  title  is  now  extinct. 


so  continued  until  the  year  1624,”  mention  is 
made  of  “ Bolebrook  House,  Sussex,”  showing  that 
it  was  not  then  dismantled. 

Mr.  Mark  Anthony  Lower',  in  his  paper  on 
“Bodiam  and  its  Lords,”  given  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  “ Sussex  Archreological  Collections,” 
says,  speaking  of  the  family  of  Dalyngruge, 
“ their  true  origin  is  from  the  extinct  manor  of 
Dallingridge,  on  the  confines  of  the  parishes  of 
East  Grinstead  and  West  Hoathly,  where  they 
appear  to  have  been  located  as  early  as  temp. 
Edward  II.  John  Dalyngruge,  the  first  recorded 
progenitor  of  the  family,  was  mamed  in  that 
reign  to  Joane,  a daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir 
Walter  de  la  Lynde,  lord  of  Bolebrook,  in  the 
parish  of  Hartfield,  co.  Sussex.” 

Returning  to  Hartfield,  a beautiful  view  of  the 
village,  crowned  by  the  church,  is  obtained,  at  a 
bend  of  the  road  about  a mile  from  Bolebrook. 
On  a nearer  approach,  the  church  is  not  so  worthy 
of  remark.  The  tower  is  thin  and  shapeless,  and 
very  tall  in  comparison  with  the  crowning  spire, 
and  the  larger  portion  of  the  church  appears  to 
have  been  rebuilt  at  some  debased  period  of  archi- 
tecture, for  the  south  aisle  is  much  more  elegant 
than  the  nave.  The  chancel  is  very  long,  being 
quite  half  the  entire  length  of  the  church.  On 
the  north  wall  there  is  the  old  opening — now 
closed  up, — to  the  rood-loft,  and  tbe  mark  of  the 
stairway  leading  to  it.  Tbe  frightful  fashion  of 
liigh  pews  instead  of  seats,  still  maintains  in  Hart- 
field Church,  and  on  the  doors  of  some  two  or 
three  of  these  a small  brass  plate  bears  the  name 
of  Bolebrook.  Horsfield  tells  us  “the  benefice  is 
a rectory  and  vicarage  united,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Lewes  and  deanery  of  Pevensey,  and  is  valued 
in  the  king’s  hooks  conjointly  at  17^. ; and  in  Pope 
Nicholas’s  taxation  the  church  was  rated  at  thirty- 
five  marks,  and  the  vicarage  at  twelve  marks.  Tlic 
vicarage  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  rector  of  Hart- 
field ; the  rectory  is  a sinecure,  and  the  Earl  de  la 
Warr  is  patron.” 

Having  several  times  mentioned  the  name  of 
Dalyngruge,  we  may  say  that  there  is  a very 
handsome — though  shamefully  damaged— brass  in 
Fletching  Church,  in  memorj’  of  a member  of  it, 
together  with  his  wife;  the  date  is  about  1395, 
according  to  Mr.  Boutell.  Mr.  Lower  assigns  “ this 
monument  to  Sir  Roger  Dalyngrugge,  who  had 
free  warren  in  Sheffield  (in  the  parish  of  Fletch- 
ing), 48  Edward  III.,”  which  would  be  in  1375. 
It  may  be  so,  and  yet  Boutell  be  correct,  for  Sir 
Roger  may  have  lived  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
after  the  date  of  the  aforesaid  grant. 

Fletching  Church  is  also  the  last  resting-place 
of  Gibbon,  the  historian.  He  had  returned  to 
England  from  Lausanne,  in  June,  1793,  on  account 
of  tbe  Continental  troubles,  and  had  gone  to  visit 
his  friend.  Lord  Sheffield,  at  Sheffield-plaee, 
Fletching.  There  he  died  on  the  17th  of  February, 
1794,  and  he  was  interred  in'  tbe  Sheffield  Mauso- 
leum in  the  north  transept  of  Fletching  Church. 

It  was  during  a visit  to  Lord  Sheffield,  in  1788, 
that  the  concluding  volumes  of  Gibbon’s  great 
work,  “The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,”  were  presented  to  the  public.  Speaking 
of  it  himself,  he  says,  “ It  was  at  Rome,  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1764,  as  I sat  musing  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  barefooted  friars 
were  saying  Vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter, 
that  the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  city  first  started  to  my  mind.”  He  com- 
menced his  work  in  1770,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  from  whoin  he  inherited  a large  fortune, 
and  completed  it  in  1787  at  Lausanne.  How  little 
promise  his  boyhood  and  youth  gave  of  his  man- 
hood’s renown,  may  be  gathered  from  his  own 
words; — “To  the  University  of  Oxford  I owe  no 
obligation;  and  she  will  as  cheerfully  renounce 
me  for  a son,  as  I am  willing  to  disclaim  her  for  a 
mother.”  How  far  was  his  prophecy  from  ful- 
filment ! And  how  bright  a fact  is  it  in  the 
annals  of  John  Lord  Sheffield,  that  he  could  call 
the  great  historian,  "friend!” 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Orantham. — A steeple- climber  has  been  en- 
gaged in  putting  a new  copper  lightning  conduc- 
tor on  the  spire  of  Grantham  church,  in  room  of 
the  old  one  of  iron.  He  found  the  upper  part  of 
the  spire  out  of  repair,  and  sadly  in  want  of  point- 
ing. The  spire,  according  to  the  Lincolnshire 
Chronicle,  literally  shook.  The  subject  has  been 
considered  whether  it  should  he  repaired.  But  to 
do  the  repairs  a scaffolding  would  he  required 
both  inside  and  out ; and  the  persons  putting  up 
the  conductor  suggested  a scaffolding  from  the 
highest  openings  or  windows  in  the  spire  to  be 
erected  by  the  climber  with  poles  drawn  up  for 
the  pui'pose,  and  passed  through  the  windows. 
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Great  Warley. — The  new  cemetery  in  tliis 
recently-formed  ecclesiastical  parish  lins  been  con- 
secrated by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Mr.  T.  E. 
Knightly,  of  Cannon-street,  was  the  architect; 
and  Mr.  .T.  Hammond,  of  Warley,  the  contractor. 
The  cemetery  is  situate  on  the  western  side  of  the 
road  leading  from  the  Brentwood  station,  and  ad- 
joins the  grounds  of  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum. 
There  are  but  few  dis,scnters  in  the  parish,  so  that 
but  one  chapel  has  been  built,  the  plan  of  which 
comprises  nave,  chancel,  and  vestry,  the  style 
being  the  Early  Decorated.  The  chancel  has  a 
three-light  window,  with  a trcfoiled  circle  in  the 
head : over  the  entrance  is  a low-pointed  arch, 
surrounding  a circle  filled  with  trefoils  and  quatre- 
foils.  The  roofs  are  open,  the  floors  paved  with 
black  and  red  tiles,  and  the  benches  are  placed 
stall-wise.  A hell  gable  surmounts  the  chancel 
arch.  The  entrauce  to  the  ground,  which  is 
ihuiked  by  a lodge  for  the  cemetery-keeper,  con- 
sists of  a low  screen,  surmounted  by  ornamental 
iron-work,  and  has  gate-piers,  with  tall  pyramidal 
terminations : the  gato.9  are  of  oak,  the  upper 
panels  being  filled  in  with  ornamental  iron-work. 
The  buildings  and  walls  at  the  entrance  are  con- 
structed of  Kentish  rag  stone,  with  dressings  of 
Ancaster  stone. 

Jiicknor,- — The  very  old  church  of  this  parish  is 
now  under  restoration.  The  funds  have  been 
raised  by  suh-scripbion,  but  are  still  far  from  suffi- 
cient. The  edifice  was  found  to  be  in  a much 
worse  condition  than  was  expected,  and  the  long 
continuance  of  bad  weather,  and  the  unusual  cost 
of  all  labour  and  materials,  have  largely  increased 
the  expense.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  with 
preservation  of  the  ancient  features  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Jiodehvydilan. — The  church  recently  erected 
licre  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph.  The  foimdation-slone  was  laid  on  the  21th 
.July,  1856,  and  the  church  has  been  erectedat  the 
exclusive  cost  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Willoughby 
de  Broke.  The  site  selected  is  an  eminence  by 
the  north  gate  of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  man- 
sion of  Bodelwyddan,  the  scat  of  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
liams, Bart.,  and  commands  a view  of  the  pic- 
turesque vale  of  Clwyd.  The  whole  cost  of  the 
erection  is  22,000/. 

St.  Fagans  {near  Cardijf). — Tlie  parish  church 
of  St.  Fagans  has  been  reopened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Llaiulafi'.  The  church  which  has  now  been  re- 
stored is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  work  of 
renovation  commenced  in  1859.  Tlie  architect 
employed  was  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  and  the  works 
were  contracted  for  by  Mr.  Thomas  AVilliams,  of 
Canton,  builder.  So  far  had  decay  advanced,  that 
little  short  of  2,000/.  and  a period  of  twelve 
months  liave  been  required  to  repair  the  damage 
which  time  had  wrought  on  the  fabric.  The 
principal  works  have  been  an  entire  new  roof,  the 
l)iekiug  off  the  plaster  from  the  interior  of  the 
walls,  and  the  repointing  them  both  within  and 
without,  vepewing  the  whole,  and  flooring  the 
chancel  and  all  the  aisles  with  encaustic  tiles,  and 
restoring  the  ancient  Decorated  windows  in  the 
chancel  and  other  parts.  An  entire  new  north 
aisle,  tlie  lull  length  of  the  nave,  and  a vestry  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  have  been  added  ; 
the  former  containing  five  windows  in  the  Deco- 
rated style,  and  the  hitter,  above  the  entrance 
from  the  churchyard,  an  ornamental  trefoil  win- 
dow. A heating  apparatus,  by  Rimington  & Son, 
of  Halifax,  has  been  supplied.  The  bells  have 
also  been  restored  to  the  tower;  the  four  old  ones 
which  had  been  broken  having  been  recast  at  the 
expense  of  the  Baroness  Windsor.  New  gates 
have  been  placed  in  the  porch,  and  a new  screen 
at  the  base  of  the  tower  to  divide  it  from  the 
nave.  The  churchyard  walls  have  been  repaired, 
and  in  many  parts  rebuilt.  The  stained-glass 
window  above  the  altar  is  a memorial  one,  erected 
at  a cost  of  150/.  The  window  is  emblematical  of 
the  atonement  and  the  two  sacraments,  and  illus- 
trates the  Crucifixion,  Christ  hlossing  little  Chil- 
dren, and  the  Last  Supper.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
window  is  the  inscription,  in  memory  of  the 
irononrable  Robert  Windsor  Clive,  M.R.  The 
window  in  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  also  a 
memorial.  It  is  placed  immediately  above  the 
seats  set  apart  for  the  Castle  family,  and  is  to  the 
luemory  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  Windsor  Clive.  This 
window  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  is 
divided  into  throe  lights,  each  of  which  illus- 
trates the  subject  of  Christ’s  raising  the  widow’s 
son. 

Shirley. — Tlie  foundation-stone  of  a new  tower 
to  the  p.arish  church  has  been  laid.  The  new 
tower  is  intended  to  replace  the  old  one,  which 
Lad  fallen  into  an  unsafe  condition.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  II.  I.  Stevens,  of  Derby;  and  the 
builder,  Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  also  of  Derby. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

JFesf  Wickham. — The  parish  church  here  has 
been  recently  embellished  by  the  addition  of  two 
stained  windows.  The  principal  one,  at  the  east 
end,  represents  in  its  three  compartments  the 
Transfiguration  of  our  Lord  between  Moses  and 
Elias : beneath  are  tho  sleeping  Apostles,  Peter, 
James,  and  John.  The  second  window  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel.  This  window  is  of  two 
compartments : in  the  first  is  the  figure  of  our 
Lord,  and  in  the  second  the  kneeliug  figure  of  St. 
Peter. 

Sidmovlli. — It  is  the  iutention  of  the  Queen,  it 
is  said,  to  give  a new  west  window  to  tho  church 
of  Sidmoutli,  in  memory  of  her  Majesty’s  father, 
who  died  there. 

Liverpool. — St.  John  the  Baptist’s  Clmrcb, 
Toxtetli-park,  which  has  but  little  decoration  in 
its  interior,  has  recently  been  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  two  stained-glass  windows.  One 
is  a memorial  to  the  late  Andrew  Browne,  Esq., 
and  is  the  gift  of  his  grandson,  tho  Rev.  J.  W. 
Hardman,  It  is  in  Early  English  work  of  a Geo- 
metric cbai’acter,  enclosing  three  groups,  the 
subjects  sever.ally  being, — “Hannah  bringing 
Samuel  to  the  Temple,”  “.Jacob  blessing  Ephr.aira 
and  Manasseh,”  and  “ St.  John  the  Baptist  Preach- 
ing in  the  "Wilderness.”  In  the  east  window  the 
groups  occupy  the  entire  breadth  of  the  window, 
and  the  figures  are  life  size.  The  first  is  filled 
with  “St.  John  the  Baptist  Preaching  in  the 
Wilderness.”  The  centre  compartment  is  filled 
with  the  “ Baptism  of  our  Lord  in  the  River  Jor- 
dan.” The  third  is  occupied  with  “St.  John 
pointing  out  to  the  Two  Disciples  Jesus  .as  the 
Lamb  of  (Jod.”  The  donor  was  Mrs.  I'llizabetli 
^\Tlecler.  Tho  whole  has  been  c.xecuted  by  J.  A. 
Forrest  & Co.,  of  Liverpool. 

Ihrhne. — A fifth  stained-glass  window  for  St. 
Philip’s  Church,  Hulme,  has  been  completed  by 
Messrs.  Edmnndson  & Sons,  of  Manche.ster.  Tho 
window  is  for  the  we.st  end  of  the  church : the 
four  sections  of  which  it  is  composed  cover  an  area 
of  18  feet  high  by  10  feet  wide.  The  subject  is, 
“ Christ  Blessing  little  Children.”  The  picture 
contains  17  life-sized  figures.  The  subject  is  sur- 
mounted by  a canopy  of  foliated  ornaments.  More 
than  a thousand  pieces  of  glass  have  been  combined 
to  produce  the  window.  Above  the  canopy  the 
tracery  completes  the  picture.  The  descending 
dove  forms  the  central  object,  and  on  each  side 
angels  are  introduced  holding  scrolls  hearing  in- 
scriptions. St.  Philip’s  Church  will  shortly  be 
opened  for  public  worship. 


SPONTANEOUS  FIRES. 

Ndicerous  and  extensive  fires  continue  to  rage 
in  the  metropolis.  Night  after  night  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul’s  and  other  important  buildings  liave 
been  lighted  up  by  conflagrations  which  have 
caused  loss  to  the  extent  of  many  thousands  of 
pounds.  Few  persons  remember  such  a continued 
succession  of  largo  fires  which  seem  to  have  hap- 
pened without  the  cause  being  clear.  It  has 
been  said  that  certain  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, even  when  the  heat  is  not  great,  con- 
tribute to  spontaneous  combustion.  If  this  be 
so,  great  care  should  be  taken  of  lucifer  matches, 
which  are  liable  to  cause  much  mischief.  We 
have  heard  persons  remark  lately  that  they  have 
seen  these  matches  explode  without  friction  or 
other  obvious  cause.  Many  of  the  fires  in  dwell- 
ings and  manufactories  arc  caused  by  lucifer 
matches.  They  ought  to  be  kept  in  close  tin  or 
iron  boxes. 


TASTE  AND  DRINKING-FOUNTAINS. 

Good  taste  is  rare.  Look  where  you  may, 
unniistakeahlc  proofs  are  found  that  while  money 
is  lavished  on  works  both  public  and  private,  in 
some  points  of  view  there  is  still  great  need  of  the 
artistic  schoolmaster.  This  is  remarkable  in  the 
street  fountain  movement : many  of  the  designs,  as 
we  have  already  said,  will  he  looked  at  with  wonder 
by  generations  yet  to  come. 

Without  now  again  remarking  on  the  design  of 
these  works,  which  should  have  afforded  such  a 
good  opportunity  for  displaying  art,  we  would 
observe  that  in  nearly  every  instance,  even  where 
the  general  form  of  the  fouiitams  is  not  objectiou- 
ahle,  the  shape  of  the  drinking-cups  is  unpleasant. 

Attached  to  the  fountains  at  tlie  chief  entrance 
to  the  British  Museum  there  are  cups  of  plated 
silver,  of  an  elegant  form  which  corresponds 
well  with  the  architecture  of  the  fountains.  In 
most  other  instances  no  care  has  been  taken  in 
this  respect,  lb  is  said  to  be  necessary  to  use  the 
commonest  articles  in  order  to  prevent  mischievous 
persons  carrying  away  the  cups;  but  it  does  not 


follow  that  because  an  inexpensive  material  bo 
used  for  this  purpose  the  form  must  be  ugly. 
Without  being  costly,  these  vessels  might  be  made 
agreeable  to  the  sight,  and  in  correspondence  with 
the  general  design. 


Sir:  — Should  a design  he  required  for  n 
drinking.fountain,  permit  me  to  draw  your 
attention  to  one  of  Stotliard’s  chaste  conceptions 
which  you  will  find  as  a vignette  in  Rogers’s 
“ Poems”  (London  : T.  Cndell,  1831),  p.  128. 

Nearly  all  the  designs  which  I have  hitherto 
seen  seem  to  me  so  unnatural  and  often  so  disgust- 
ing that  I am  at  a loss  to  conceive  how  easily 
they  are  accepted  by  the  public.  What,  for 
instance,  can  be  fouler  or  more  filtliy  tlian  to 
drink  the  vomit  whether  of  a monster  or  a man  ? 
And  yet  this  Is  the  common  design  of  our  modern 
drinking-fountains  ! As  well,  nay,  more  naturally, 
might  one  adopt  as  a model  the  well-known 
mannikin  of  Brussels. 

I know  of  no  place  where  a fountain  is  more 
needed  than  Primrose-hill;  yet,  in  that  portion  of 
tlie  park,  which  is  so  much  frequented,  especially 
by  children,  there  is  an  utter  absence  not  only 
of  this,  but  also  of  every  other  convenience. 

M.  A. 


THE  PROFESSION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEER. 

Of  all  the  trades,  callings,  or  professions  by 
which  men  of  the  present  day  earn  w'ealtli  and 
fume,  tliere  is  not  one  requiring  more  education, 
experience,  and  natural  talent  than  th.at  of  tho 
civil  engineer.  To  bo  properly  fitted  for  dis- 
charging liis  various  duties  creditably  ho  must 
understand  the  theory  and  practice  of  land-sur- 
veying, levelling,  mapping,  architecture,  bridge- 
building,  road-making,  railway  engineering,  con- 
struction of  harbours,  canals,  Ac.,  &c.,  in  addition 
to  the  mathematical  and  mechanical  training 
required  for  the  foundation  of  this  superstructure 
of  knowledge,  to  all  which  is  to  be  superadded 
hydi'.aulics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  geology, 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  other  sciences. 

Stimulated  by  the  success  of  Telford,  Stephen- 
son, Brunei,  and  a host  of  others  whom  we  could 
name,  who  have  acquired  wealth  and  fame  for 
themselves,  and  have  conferred  honour  and  dig- 
nity on  their  couiitry  as  well  as  upon  the  profes- 
sion of  a civil  engineer,  pater-familiases  are  induced 
to  place  their  sons  In  the  offices  of  civil  engineers, 
and  pay  with  them  premiums  proportionate  to  the 
status  of  tlio  recipient,  varying  from  one  to  five 
hundred  pounds,  or  even  more.  By  tliis  means  a 
considerable  addition  is  made  to  income,  as  two 
or  three  pupils  may  be  taken  every  year  where 
the  operations  of  the  principal  arc  extensive,  as 
well  as  cheap  labour  obtained,  out  of  which  a con- 
siderable profit  is  also  derived. 

Tho  usual  course  adopted  with  these  aspirants 
is  to  place  them  under  an  assistant,  wlio  gives 
them  drawings  to  copy  and  other  work  suited  to 
their  capacity  as  they  advance  in  the  knowledge 
of  their  profession.  If  the  apprentice  be  an  idle 
fellow,  fonder  of  billiards  and  theatres  than  study 
and  liard  work,  he  may  frequent  his  master’s 
office,  coming  late,  yawning,  and  listless,  and  idle 
whilst  there,  leaving  at  the  earliest  moment, 
(luring  the  throe  years  of  his  apprenticeship,  with- 
out making  any  great  advance  in  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  what  lie  intends  to  be  his  future 
profession.  One  object  of  great  importance  he 
generally  secures,  however,  by  the  payment  of  his 
fee,  viz.,  the  patronage  of  his  master,  who  gene- 
rally feels  bound  in  honour  to  retiiiu  his  appren- 
tices for  some  years  after  their  time  is  expired,  if 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  If  you  apply  to  an 
eminent  civil  engineer  for  employment,  he  will  in 
all  probability  tell  you  that  several  young  men 
who  served  their  time  to  him  are  down  on  liis  list 
for  employment  so  soon  as  a vacancy  occurs  in  his 
staff;  and  men  well  qualified,  butwhohave  not  yet 
attained  eminence,  are  obliged  to  walk  about  idle 
because  they  never  had  a patron  or  he  no  longer 
patronizes.  Of  course  clever  men  cut  out  work 
for  themselves  : that  is  to  say,  men  who  are  clever 
in  the  ways  of  the  world,  or  more  probably 
their  friends,  originate  railways  and  other  engi- 
neering work.'i,  on  wliich  they  obtain  employment. 
It  is  not  talent  alone,  in  a professional  point  of 
view,  which  insures  success  : a combination  of  cir- 
cumstances is  needed  to  that  end  in  all  professions, 
hut  more  so  in  that  of  the  civil  engineer  than  in 
any  other.  Doubtless,  opportunity  must  be  given, 
and  previous  training  endured,  to  enable  its  im- 
provement to  be  turned  to  account.  But  for  the 
ambition  of  Buonaparte  the  military  talent  of 
Wellington  might  never  have  been  fully  known 
and  appreciated. 

Numbers  who  have  been  brought  up  to  the 
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profession  of  a civil  eugineer  find  ifc  often,  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  obtain  employment.  In 
all  probability  they  have  passed  the  age  in  which 
they  might  have  competed  for  an  Indian  appoint- 
ment : and  if  they  offer  for  a local  surveyorship  to 
some  borough  town,  they  will  find  the  salary 
small,  and  local  influence  too  great  for  them,  and 
they  may  either  remain  idle,  or  accept  some  of 
the  munificent  offers  which  now  and  then  appear 
in  the  public  prints,  such  as  the  following: — “To 
Draughtsmen. — Wanted,  a good  draughtsman  and 
colourist,  for  an  engineer  and  architect’s  office,  to 
reside  in  the  country.  Office  hours,  from  ten  till 
five  o’clock.  Salary,  1/.  per  week.”  In  the  same 
paper  in  which  this  appears  (the  Dublin  Adver- 
tiser) we  are  informed  that  a journeyman  tailor’s 
wages  have  been  settled  at  27s.  per  week  j and  we 
know  masons,  bricklayers,  and  carpenters  are  get- 
ting 33s.  a-week  in  London.  Surely  this  is  a poor 
prospect  for  a young  man  to  look  forward  to, 
after  serving  a time,  for  we  conclude  nothing 
short  of  that  would  qualify  him  to  take  the 
situation  of  a draughtsman  and  coloTirist  in  an 
engineer  and  architect’s  office.  The  profession  of 
a civil  engineer  should  never  be  entered  on  by 
any  one  unless  he  bo  in  a pecuniary  condition  to 
bide  his  time,  and  labour  for  practice,  and  the 
information  acquired  thereby,  without  being 
obliged  to  think  much  about  the  remirneration, 
which  we  know  to  be  frequently  but  of  trifling 
amount  to  junior  assistants,  when  employment 
can  be  obtained,  which  often  hapjjens  not  to  be 
possible,  showing  that  the  supply  exceeds  the 
demand.  Trades’  societies  have  endeavoured  to 
regulate  such  matters  by  trying  to  impose  laws  on 
masters  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices  they 
should  employ ; but  it  is  better  in  all  such  cases 
to  leave  individuals  unfettered  inaction,  although 
some  evils  may  thereby  result,  but  they  will  be 
found  of  less  magnitude,  than  would  be  created 
by  a different  mode  of  procedure.  Fathers  will 
not  be  desirous  of  apprenticing  their  sons  to  a 
profession  in  which  numbers  are  already  unable 
to  find  employment,  and  time  will  remedy  the 
evil  of  which  we  now  complain. 

An  Engineer. 


THE  PLitXNIXG  OF  CITIES. 

A LEADING  article  in  a recent  number  of  your 
periodical  induces  us  to  trouble  you  with  a few 
remarks.  It  is  very  rarely  indeed,  in  this  country, 
that  wo  have  to  lay  out  an  entire  town  de  noco, 
although  in  the  United  States  and  other  new 
lands,  it  is  done  almost  every  day.  The  subject, 
however,  is  of  very  great  importance,  involving 
the  convenience,  economy,  and  beauty  of  build- 
ings, and  sanitary  considerations  of  the  thousands 
living  in  the  town.  As  far  as  we  know,  there  are 
hut  three  systems  at  present  in  use.  First,  the 
rectangular  or  gridiron  system,  w’here  every 
street  is  in  a straight  line,  and  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  others ; second,  where  there  is  no  regu- 
lar plan  at  all  observed,  hut  the  streets  run  about 
in  glorious  uncertainty  as  chance  may  have  led 
them  j and,  third,  a mixture  of  the  two  previous 
systems,  a part  being  laid  out  with  regularity, 
and  part  confused ; — this  being  the  case  with  old 
towns  that  have  been  extended  by  new  buildings. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recommendation  of  the 
rectangular  plan,  and  it  has  no  doubt  many 
advantages ; but,  as  respects  convenience  of  traffic, 
we  doubt  if  it  is  a great  improvement  on  the  pell- 
mell  system.  A passenger  wishing  to  go  from 
one  part  of  a rectangular  city  diagonally  to 
another  part,  must  perforce  pass  along  two  sides 
of  the  square,  or  by  the  base  and  perpendicular, 
as  there  is  no  hypothenuse;  or,  which  is  equally 
prolonged,  he  must  work  a zigzag  alternately  to 
the  right  and  left.  Thus  a man  at  Chelsea  would 
have  to  go  to  Walworth,  or  tantamount  thereto, 
in  order  to  reach  Hackney.  Now,  in  the  mighty 
maze  of  London,  which  we  are  so  apt  to  censure, 
we  can  generally  find  a street  which  will  lead 
tolerably  direct  from  any  one  spot  to  another. 
Thus  at  Piccadilly  we  can  travel  with  reasonable 
rectitude  either  to  Kilburn,  Islington,  or  White- 
chapel. What  we  may  fairly  complain  of  is  the 
want  of  regularity  of  system,  and  of  continuity  in 
the  thoroughfares,  with  their  occasional  contrac- 
tion into  painful  defiles. 

A mixture  of  the  rectangular  with  the  diagonal 
system  appears  to  us  to  combine  the  advantages  of 
both  plans,  ^vithout  any  serious  drawbacks.  We 
suggest  that  straight  streets  should  he  laid  out, 
radiating  on  all  sides  from  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  crossed  by  other  straight  streets,  inscribed 
polygonally  within  circles  struck  from  the  same 
centre.  The  streets  crossing  the  radiating  streets 
might  indeed  be  perfect  circles ; but  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  crescents,  &c,  would  be  inconvenient 


in  the  planning  of  the  houses.  In  Other  words, 
au  octagon,  or  other  polygonal  figure,  would  be 
formed  with  streets  drawn  from  each  corner  to 
the  centre,  and  with  other  polygonal  streets  in- 
scribed within  the  outer,  and  parallel  to  it : of 
course,  in  practice,  the  centre  must  be  an  open 
square,  market-place,  or  cathedral  yard. 

Some  time  after  striking  out  this  plan,  we  hap- 
pened to  observe  a spider’s  web,  and  it  proved  in 
a moment  that  the  identical  plan  wc  advocate 
has  existed  on  a small  scale  in  nature  for  ages. 
Any  one  who  can  find  a distinct  and  complete  web 
unbroken  will  see  how  beautifully  regular  it  is, 
and  how  perfectly  adapted  for  the  quickest  passage 
from  any  one  point  to  another.  The  concentric 
rings  are  not  circles,  but  polygons,  the  radiating 
lines  exquisitely  regular  and  straight. 

Of  course  it  may  be  objected  that  in  au  old 
country  like  this  it  is  impracticable  to  alter  our 
towns  to  such  a form  ; but  even  here  new  towns 
occasionally'  spring  up,  and  large  additions  are 
made  to  ancient  ones  ; so  that  an  approved  plan, 
whether  of  this  or  of  any  other  form,  may  yet 
prove  of  important  use.  il.  L 11.  P. 


CONDENSATION  OF  MOISTURE  ON 
GLASS. 

Sir, — Could  you  allow  me,  through  the  medium 
of  your  widely-circulated  journal,  to  inquire  if  any 
of  your  readers  can  suggest  a good  method,  ap- 
plicable to  dining  or  drawing-room  windows,  of 
preventing  the  condensation  of  moisture  from 
frost  on  the  inside,  which  in  many  instances 
accumulates  to  such  a degree  as  to  be  a source  of 
great  perplexity  to  domestics,  as  well  as  serious 
mischief  to  the  painting  and  furniture  ? In  best 
rooms  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  avoid  this,  and 
if  the  matter  has  come  under  the  notice  of  any 
of  your  numerous  readers,  I should  feel  obliged 
for  any  suggestions.  G.  W. 

Good  ventilation  would  seem  to  be  the  best 
preventive. 

THE  SMOKE  NUISANCE. 

Go  where  I will,  I see  houses  being  built  in  all 
directions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ; but  I 
do  not  see  any  provision  being  made  to  abate  or 
extinguish  the  smoke  nuisance.  Can  nothing  be 
done  ? Are  Dr.  Arnott’s  smoke-consuming  stoves 
introduced?  Might  not  a batch  of  houses  be  so 
built  that  the  smoke  should  he  conducted  into  a 
smoke  chamber,  and  there  precipitated  by  w'atcr  ? 
Landlords  should  consider  that  tlic  easier  they 
make  living  for  their  tenants,  the  more  likely  tliey 
are  to  obtain  their  rents.  The  consumption  of 
smoke  would  save  coal,  diminish  the  expense  of 
washing,  and  help  to  keep  the  doctor  from  the 
door,  if  something  he  not  soon  attempted,  I fear 
the  central  part  of  London  will  he  perpetually 
smoky'.  I wish  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  call 
attention  to  this  subject  in  the  Builder,  as  it 
might  lead  some  ingenious  constructor  to  provide  a 
remedy  which  would  he  applicable  to  both  old  and 
new  houses.  A Lotee  of  Fresh  Air. 

*#*  All  sorts  of  plans  have  been  proposed  in 
our  pages.  The  opinion  strongly'  expressed  by  us 
as  to  the  advantage  of  a certain  amount  of  carbon 
in  the  atmosphere  has,  perhaps,  aided  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject,  tended  to  prevent  changes 
in  other  respects  most  desirable. 


PROFESSED  RESTORATION  OF 

ST.  PATRICK’S  CATHDERAL,  DUBLIN. 

I SHOULD  feel  much  obliged  by  your  calling 
public  attention  to  the  present  doings  in  St. 
Patrick’s.  Public  opinion  on  a subject  of  this 
kind  is,  I am  afraid,  at  a very  low  ebb.  Indeed, 
the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Dublin  appear  more 
concerned  about  such  little  matters  as  replacing 
the  ball  on  the  spire,  than  about  the  careful  resto- 
ration of  the  cathedral  to  its  pristine  beauty  ; so 
that  unless  some  pressure  be  brought  to  bear  on 
those  having  the  execution  of  the  works,  I fear  we 
shall  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  our  noblest  monu- 
ment of  church  architecture. 

The  matter  from  beginning  to  end  has  been 
done  in  a corner.  Mr.  Guinness  first  privately 
announced  his  intention  to  restore  the  nave,  no 
doubt  a very  laudable  undertaking ; hut,  as  a sine 
gtid  n07i,  he  required  the  greatest  secrecy  on  the 
part  of  a few  of  those  in  office ; so  much  so,  that 
although,  at  the  time,  the  work  of  restoration  was 
actually’  in  progress,  those  who  bad  charge  of  the 
building,  I believe,  w’ere  not  informed  of  it  for  a 
considerable  time.  I think  we  may  well  call  in 
question  the  conduct  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in 
the  matter.  In  fact  they,  and  not  Mr.  Guinness, 
are  the  parties  answerable  for  what  has  been  donej 


and,  in  my  opinion,  they  have  been  guilty  of  a 
gross  breach  of  trust. 

The  letter  written  by  Mr.  Guinness  containing 
the  terms  of  bis  agreement,  to  restore  the  nave  at 
bis  own  expense,  is  a curiosity  in  its  way,  and  will 
afford  to  future  ages  a remarkable  instance  of  the 
neglect  of  all  that  is  ancient  and  beautiful  at  this 
side  of  the  chancel,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  I am  informed  on  good 
authority  that  Mr.  Guinness  merely  says  that  he 
will  restore  the  south  w’all  of  the  nave,  and  give 
it  up  complete  as  it  originally  existed,  but  stipu- 
lates that  his  promise  to  do  so  shall  become  null 
and  void,  should  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  the 
slightest  degree  interfere  with  him. 

How  has  Mr.  Guinness  responded  to  this  act  of 
overweening  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  ? First  he  refuses  to  have  anything 
to  -say  to  those  who  have  been  engaged  for  many 
years  in  the  restoration  of  tbc  cathedral.  Next 
he  shuts  up  the  place,  and  will  allow  no  one 
to  enter  to  see  the  works.  He  even  makes  a 
boast  that  he  can  and  will  shut  out  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  themselves  from  inspecting  them.  He 
entrusts  them  to  a builder,  very  respectable  in- 
deed, but  wholly  inexperienced  in  such  works. 
He  may  know  something  about  Gothic  architec- 
ture, but  how’  much  we  may'  guess  from  his  pro- 
posing to  erect  flying  buttresses  to  an  Early 
English  wall,  after  the  pattern  of  some  debased 
works  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir. 

Drawings  for  the  restoration  of  the  church  were 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  Carpenter  some  years  ago, 
which,  on  the  whole,  were  excellent,  nltbougb,  in 
some  points,  especially  the  exterior,  they  were  not 
in  accordance  with  Irish  traditions.  Even  these, 
he  has  informed  certain  parties,  he  does  not  intend 
to  carry  out,  as  they  do  not  agree  with  his  precon- 
ceived theories.  The  south  wall  of  the  nave  has 
been  already  taken  down  in  such  haste  that  no 
drawings  whatever  could  have  been  prepared  of  it, 
or  no  measurements  taken  to  guide  its  re-erection. 
This  wall  was  peculiar  in  many  respects,  and  of 
these  peculiarities  no  proper  notice  could  have  been 
taken  in  time.  Besides,  it  was  in  such  a state 
that  it  would  be  only  by  the  most  careful  exami- 
nation and  collection  of  fragments  that  a satisfac- 
tory restoration  could  be  made.  This,  I fear,  is 
now  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Guinness  would  be  thought  much  more  of 
in  future  ages  if  he  left  for  a monument  St. 
Patrick’s  restored, — not  a building  erected  in 
pauedo-Gothic  according  to  his  own  ideas,  which, 
however  talented  he  may  be  as  an  amateur,  are 
not  likely  to  produce  an  edifice  to  be  proud  of. 

I have  drawn  this  letter  out  to  some  length, 
but  the  matter  is  of  imperial,  and  not  merely  of 
local,  interest,  and  should  not  bo  allowed  to 
proceed  further  without  some  attention  being 
directed  to  it.  Medlevaxist. 


THE  STRIKE  IN  BRISTOL. 

Sir, — III  the  Builder  of  the  8th  inst,  under  the 
head  of  “Trades’ Movement”  it  is  stated,  “at  Bristol 
the  strike  of  the  operative  masons  is  virtually  at 
an  end.  The  men  have  agreed  to  resume  work  at 
au  advance  of  fid.  per  day,  with  a promise  that,  on 
March  18,  1861,  the  two  hours’  labour  less  per 
week  will  he  conceded.  Several  of  the  masters 
have  agreed  to  this  compromise,  and  it  is  expected 
the  others  will  shortly  follow  their  example.” 

As  this  paragraph  might  tend  to  mislead  the 
operatives,  and  induce  them  to  prolong  the  strike, 
you  will  oblige  by  allowing  me  to  state  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  the  masters 
acceding  to  the  present  demands  of  the  operatives, 
nor  am  I aware  that  more  than  three  or  four 
“ master  builders  ” have  resumed  work  ou  the 
terms  stated.  Robert  Cojipton, 

Secretary  Master  Builders’  Association. 

***  The  statement  came  to  us  from  a master 
builder  of  Bristol. 


Bristol  Master  Builders’  Asbociation.  — Tiik 
Strike.— On  Monday  last,  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  Bristol  Master  Builders’  Association 
was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Association,  No.  60,  Quay. 
A general  invitation  was  held  out  to  all  master  builders  to 
attend,  and  there  were  about  fifty  present.  Mr.  Baker 
occupied  the  chair.  The  committee,  in  their  report, 
pointed  out  the  Importance  of  the  Association,  stating 
that  It  had  been  forced  upon  the  master  builders  in  conse- 
quence of  the  operatives  having  combined,  from  time  to 
time,  to  enforce  demands  that  have  been  considered  un- 
just and  tyrannical,  and  to  which  the  masters  on  many 
occasions,  not  being  united,  were  obliged  to  submit.  The 
association  had  been  called  into  existence] " to  resist  any 
unjustifiable  demand  on  the  part  of  the  operatives,  and  to 
promote  the  general  interests  of  the  building  trade and 
on  this  principle,  the  committee  stated,  they  had  acted. 
They  had  entered  into  correspondence  with  similar  asso- 
ciations, and  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  present 
movement  of  the  operative  masons  in  Bristol,  as  well  as 
in  many  towns  in  the  north,  would  be  the  means  of  in- 
ducing the  masters  to  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  fol- 
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lowing  the  e.’cample  of  the  builders  of  Bristol,  by  imme- 
diately forming  similar  associations.  The  committee 
then  detailed  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
strike  in  Bristol,  and  regretted  that  they  could  not 
conclude  the  report  with  the  gratifying  intelligence 
that  perfect  harmony  |existcd  between  the  masters 
and  the  operatives.  He  thought  that  the  demands 
of  the  operatives  were  such  as  the  masters  could  not 
accede  to,  and  expressed  regret  that  the  operatives 
had  refused  to  leave  the  matters  in  dispute  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  an  equal  number  of  masters  and  operatives, 
with  a chairman  independent  of  each.  The  chairman,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  referred  to  the  misre- 
presentations by  which  the  operatives  had,  to  some  e.K- 
tent,  gained  the  sympathy  of  the  public.  But  what,  he 
asked,  was  to  dictate  the  rate  of  wages?  Surely  they 
sliould  not  elevate  the  wages  in  one  individual  town 
into  a prominence  largely  above  the  surrounding  towns. 
Within  a radius  of  filty  miles  of  Bristol  there  was  not  to 
be  found  a single  instance  in  which  wages  were  so 
high  as  they  were  in  Bristol.  The  general  average 
was  a guinea  a week  ; but  if  the  demands  of  the 
Bristol  men  were  acceded  to  they  would  receive  29s.  per 
week.  Having  pointed  out  the  evils  that  would  result 
from  this  high  rate  of  wages  in  overstocking  the  labour- 
market  in  Bristol,  the  chalrmon  said  the  association  was 
purely  one  for  defence— its  rules  forbade  any  aggrcs.sive 
policy.  They  must  combine  for  such  purpose  only  until 
men  obtained  more  experience  and  more  education,  and 
he  was  quite  sure  that  it  was  only  by  the  strong  arm  of 
defence  of  that  kind  they  would  be  able  at  all  to  hold 
their  relative  positions.  Mr.  Baker  then  alluded  to  the 
tyrannical  measures  adopted  by  the  operatives’  society  to 
prevent  men  going  to  work,  after  which  he  continued  by 
saying  that  the  masters  had  considered  the  question 
relative  to  a re-arrangcnient  of  wages,  or  a re-adjustment 
of  the  system  of  paying  men  to  set  aside  any  question 
relative  to  lessening  the  hours  of  labour.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  the  men  should  be  paid  by  the  hour  ; that 
an  increase  of  wages  should  be  given  under  the  new 
system,  and  half  a day's  holiday  on  Saturdays.  Tliat 
sugge.stion,  however,  did  not  meet  tlic  approval  of  the 
men,  though  it  was  hoped  that  the  masters  would  yet  be 
able  to  carry  out  such  au  arrangement.  The  carpenters, 
he  believed,  would  be  ready  to  fall  in  with  such  a scheme, 
and  the  masters  hoped  next  year  to  remodel  the  whole 
system  of  paying  wages. 

Mr.  Yalland  seconded  tiie  motion,  observing  that  the 
struggle  which  they  had  entered  into  was  a painful  one, 
but  it  was  their  duty  to  continue  their  resistance.  He  had 
experienced  for  the  last  year  or  two  the  inconvenience, 
trouble,  and  anxiety,  caused  by  strikes ; Imt  he  was  now 
getting  a little  used  to  them.  He  thought  the  demands 
of  the  men  were  unjust  and  tyrannical,  and  that  the 
masters  would  do  right  to  adhere  to  their  first  resolution 
The  report  having  been  adopted,  a vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  the  committee  for  their  services  during  the 
past  year. 

Mr.  Foster  then  proposed,  “That  this  meeting  highly 
anproves  the  course  adopted  by  the  master  masons 
in  resi.stiiig  the  exorbitant  dem.ands  put  forward  by 
the  operative  masons,  and  would  urge  them  still  to 
continue  the  same.’’  He  said  they  did  not  wish  to 
take  liny  advantage  of  the  men.  If  the  state  of  things 
m the  country  and  in  the  neiglibourliood  would 
“‘y  advance  of  wages  to  the  men,  the  masters  of 
Bristol,  he  thought,  would  be  prepared  to  give  it,  and 
would  have  no  disposition  to  resist  it;  but  they  had  re- 
sisted the  present  demand  because  they  did  not  think  such 
an  advance  was  called  for.  If  the  present  demands  were 
enneeded,  the  masters  would  be  masters  no  longer,  and 
they  might  almost  as  well  give  up  business  altogether, 
and  leave  the  public  without  auy  one  to  manage  the 
business  for  them,  so  that  they  must  go  to  the  workmen 
themselves. 

Mr.  George  seconded  the  motion,  after  which  Mr. 
Bowden  alluded  to  the  report  the  men  liad  published 
to  tlie  effect  that  thirty  master  masons  had  already 
He  had  looked  in  the 
Bristol  Directory,”  and  could  only  find  ten  out  of  the 
thirty  names  there,  and  of  these  ten,  five  had  told  him 
tliey  had  given  the  advanced 
OfeC-s,  while  of  the  other  five  some  were  speculative 
builders,  and  only  one  or  two  general  masons.  Mr. 
Bowden  never  smd  the  master  builders  were  unauimous, 
and  he  believed  there  was  not  the  slightest  desire  on  the 
part  of  any  one  master  to  give  way  to  the  men. 
n.«  fT. thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  chairman,  and 

the  proceedings  terminated.  ' 
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work  ‘0  the  strike,  there  is  no  public 

worK  lu  hand  iii  Bristol  at  present. 
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Evidence  as  to  tiie  AEcuiiECTimAi  Museu-m 
V e have  in  type  some  part  of  the  evidence  given 
to  the  parliamentary  committee  on  the  South 
Eensmgton  Museum  bearing  on  the  Architectural 
Museum,  but  we  are  compelled  to  postpone  it. 

Lamp-black  and  Oil  as  a Cause  of  Eiees  — 
Some  correspondents  of  the  Star  testify  to  the 
hability  of  lamp-black  to  toko  fire  under  certain 
circumstances.  One  of  them,  Mr.  W.  Ustwick  of 
Sonthgate-road,  says,— “A  few  years  ago  one  of 
my  workmen  placed  a ladle  which  had  been  re- 
cently used  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  linseed 
oil  upon  the  top  of  a cask  of  lamp-black,  and  a 
few  drops  of  the  oil  fell  into  the  cask.  One  even- 
ing, just  before  closiiig  the  works,  I discovered  a 
very  disagreeable  smell;  I thercfire  searched  the 
factory  to  ascertain  the  cause,  aud  to  inv  great 
surprise  found  the  whole  of  the  black  in  the  cask 
resemble  a large  haU  of  ire,  and  I have  no  doubt 
that  before  morning  it  would  have  burst  into  a 
not  only  the  destruction  of  the 
stock,  hut  the  entire  premises.  My  plan  since  the 

S''th^n  more  black  in 

stock  than  required  for  present  use.”  Wood  or 
mnvaa,  painted  with  lamp-black  and  oil,  ought  to 
be  caretuUy  looked  to;  at  least  till  well  seafoned, 
u entirely  safe  even  then. 


I Tbeasitee  Trove. — The  finding  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  coins,  ornaments,  and  other  relics, 
having  led  to  considerable  confusion  and  dissatis- 
faction among  the  persons  finding  and  those  claim- 
ing a right  to  tliem,  the  Government  has  issued, 
through  the  Home  Secretary,  instructions  autho- 
rizing the  payment  to  finders  of  relics  of  antiquity 
in  England  and  Wales,  of  the  actual  value  of  the 
articles,  on  the  same  being  delivered  np  for  behoof 
of  the  Crown.  Where  persons  refuse  or  neglect 
to  deliver  them  up,  measures  may  bo  taken  for 
their  recovery,  and  information  forwarded  to  him. 

IIiGH-noAi)  Eatlivavs. — The  subject  of  a line 
of  rails  to  he  laid  down  on  the  present  high  road 
between  Paisley  and  Glasgow,  so  ns  to  admit  of 
omnibuses,  drawn  by  horses,  for  the  cheap,  safe, 
and  speedy  conveyance  of  passengers,  has  been 
mooted.  It  was  on  this  Hue  of  road,  we  recol- 
lect, that  Mr.  Scott  Russell  started  steam  car- 
riages many  years  ngo;  and  they  ran  well  till  the 
road  trustees,  as  stupidly  as  maliciously,  laid  on  a 
very  thick  stratum  of  loose  “ metal,”  which  com- 
pelled such  high  pressure  011  the  engine  that  an 
explosion  ensued,  which  “blew  np”  the  whole 
scheme.  Now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  road  trustees 
have  more  sense;  for  the  broad  wheels  of  such 
carriages  would  benefit  a road  rather  than  injure 
it;  but  a line  of  rail  or  tramway  would  obviate, 
of  course,  even  this  supposed  difficulty. 

The  First  Railway  in  South  Africa. — Tlic 
great  event  of  the  past  month,  says  a June  number 
of  a Natal  papei',  has  been  the  official  opening  of 
our  little  railway,  which  has  now  become  a matter 
of  history.  True,  it  is  only  a single  line,  and  no 
more  than  two  miles  in  length,  namely  from  the 
“Point  ” landing  jetty,  near  the  custom-house,  on 
the  margin  of  the  bay,  to  tlie  centre  of  the  town 
of  Durban,  near  St.  Paul’s  Churcb.  That  event 
took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  26lh  of  June,  exactly 
eighteen  years  to-day  after  the  relief  of  Captain 
Smith  and  his  brave  little  band  of  Britons  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Southampton,  when  Port  Natal  was 
wrested  from  the  Dutch  IJocrs  and  declared  a 
British  colony. 

Drinking-fountain  MovEMZNT.—Tho  Bath 
City  Act  Committee,  at  the  suggestion  of  their 
engineer,  propose  to  erect  driuking-fomitains  near 
urinals,  so  that  the  surplus  water  from  the  former 
may  run  in  and  purify  the  latter.  The  associa- 
tion  of  ideas  is  by  no  means  a pleasant  one,  and 
the  practice  appears  to  he  objectionable,  and  likely 
to  bring  the  Bath  drinking-fountains  into  bad 
odour.  A design  for  one  of  tbe  proposed  foun- 
tains, to  be  erected  inside  the  railings  near  the 
urinal  at  the  Old  Bridge,  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Board  and  generally  approved.  It  is  of  simple 
character,  consisting  of  an  iron  pillar  surmounted 
by  a vase,  from  which  the  water  will  flow  into  i 
reservoir  at  the  top  of  the  pillar. 

The  late  “ Rainy  Season.”— Sir  John  Her. 
Schell,  while  repudiating  certain  rumours  that  he 
bad  “ predicted  tbe  weather,”  or  become  “a  wea- 
ther prophet,” — a reputation  wliich  he  does  not 
seem  to  covet, — nevertheless  says, — “ I do  plead 
guilty  to  having  formed  an  opinion,  from  some 
remarkable  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  sun  last 
year,  and  others  which  it  has  since  continued,  and 
still  continues  in  a somewhat  diminished  degree, 
to  exhibit,  that  this  summer  would  prove,  as  it  has 

done,  a rainy  one Scientifically  speaking, 

and  connecting  these  phenomena  (which  are 
pitUki  juris)  with  the  laws  of  solar  periodicity, 
established  by  Schwabe  and  Wolfe,  I am  disposed 
to  regard  tbe  meteorology  of  the  last  twelve 
months  as  more  pregnant  with  instruction  than 
that  of  any  equal  lapse  of  time  on  record ; and  I 
may  take  some  opportunity  to  state  my  views  on 
that  matter  in  a more  definite  and  public  form.” 
An  “ eminent  astronomer  and  meteorologist  in 
Belgium”  is  said  to  have  published  a theory  on 
the  subject,  according  to  which  the  continued 
monsoon  winds  from  the  south-west  brought  a 
settled  continuance  of  rainclouds  from  the  south 
polar  regions,  where  "a  volcanic  eruption  in  the 
latitudes  has  occasioned  the  melting  of  immense 
quantities  of  ice,  and  produced  an  enormous 
amount  of  vapours  aud  clouds,”  deluging  Aus- 
tralia, aud  resisting  other  causes  tending  to 
change,  of  course,  till  they  had  all  passed  over  the 
north  of  Europe.  With  south-west  winds  such 
as  we  h.'ive  bad,  however,  passing  north-east- 
wardly  over  the  Faeijic  and  Atlantic,  there  seems 
little  occasion  to  look  to  “volcanic  eruptions”  as 
a continued  source  of  moisture.  And,  after  all. 
has  not  the  singular  diminution  of  the  rainfall  for 
a senes  of  years  (leading  to  fears  of  its  permanent 
decrease  as  we  noted,  it  may  be  remembered,  at 
the  time),  something  to  do  with  the  recent  excess 
as  a restoration  to  the  average  quantity  ? As  to 
what  part  the  sun  may  have  played  in  both  cases, 
it  18  for  Sir  J obn  Herscbell  to  enlighten  us. 


Look  to  your  Railway  Arches. — A govern- 
ment inspector  is  sent  to  examine  a new  line  of 
railway:  he  “goes  over”  it,  dines  with  the  direc- 
tors : the  people  dock  up  and  down  for  a few 
years  ; a dreadful  accident  occurs,  and  an  inspector 
is  again  sent  down  to  find  out  how  it  happened.  I 
think  now  it  would  be  better  for  these  gentlemen 
to  inspect  tbe  lines  every  two  or  three  years,  so  ^ 
as  to  point  out  how  accidents  may  be  avoided  ; and 
I beg  to  suggest  that  they  commence  with  the 
North  London  Railway,  looking  first  of  all  to  the 
arches  which  cross  the  King’s-road  and  York- 
road  (late  Maiden-lane),  for  these  two  alone  will 
show  to  what  condition  railway  works  can  soon  get 
if  not  attended  to. — G.  T. 

Monuments  and  Mesiorials.— The  London 
correspondent  of  a Manchester  contempor.ary  says  : 
— “ The  sub-committee  for  the  erection  of  a monu- 
ment to  Mr.  Hallam  have  induced  three  of  our 
younger  sculptors  to  enter  into  a competition  for 
a full-length  statue  to  be  erected  in  St.  Paul’s. 
The  authorities  of  Westminster  Abbey  would  liave 
given  the  space  for  a tablet  or  bust,  but  declined 
to  entertain  the  project  of  a statue.  Tbe  sculptors 
are  Messrs.  Thecd,  Noble,  aud  Munro.” A me- 

morial tablet  has  just  been  placed  in  the  north 
aisle  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  by  tbe  oIRcers  aud 
privates  of  the  9th  Lancers,  in  remembrance  of 
officers  and  privates  killed  during  the  late  cam- 
paign in  India.  The  tablet  is  of  white  marble, 
with  tbe  figure  of  a lancer,  fully  accoutred  and 
mounted,  on  each  .side,  and  the  medals,  stars,  aud 
crosses  awarded  for  services  in  India,  pending  from 

a scroll- A monument  is  in  preparation,  to  be 

erected  at  St.  Paul’s  Churcb,  Penzance,  to  the 
memory  of  “old  Dolly  Peutreath,”  wlio  is  said  to 
be  “the  In.st  person  who  spoke  the  Cornish  lan- 
guage.” This  will  bear  a suitable  inscription,  and 
is  being  prepared,  conjointly,  by  the  vicar  and 

Prince  Lucien  Bouapai-te. September  12th  was 

definitively  fixed  as  the  clay  of  the  inauguration 
on  the  heights  of  the  Puy  de  Ddme  of  a colossal 
statue  of  “ the  Virgin,”  cast  from  the  cannon  taken 
at  Sebastopol.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese,  Mgr. 
Morlhon,  in  a pastoral  letter,  says  ; — “ This  colossal 
statue  will  remind  future  centuries  that  on  Sep- 
tember 5th  the  Emperor  promised  to  Mary  the 
cannons  of  Sebastopol,  and  tliat  on  September  8th 
Mary  opened  tbe  gates  of  Sebastopol  to  the  Em- 
peror’s soldiers.  May  this  happy  alliance  between 
heaven  aud  earth,  between  religion  and  authority, 
be  drawn  closer  every  day.”  The  transaction,  as 
thus  stated,  does  not  look  altogether  admirable  ! 

Electro-I’elegrapuic  Progress.— The  Elec- 
tric and  lutcruational  Telegraph  Company  having 
offered  the  French  (Jovernment  to  establish  a line 
between  Dieppe  and  Newhaven,  aud  to  transmit 
messages  from  the  coast  of  France  to  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  a reduced  tariff,  the 
directors  of  the  Submarine  Company  have,  under 
the  terms  of  their  concession,  given  notice  to  the 
Government,  th.at  they  will  exercise  their  right  of 
preference.  The  directors  state  that  they  have 
ever  been  advocates  of  low  chaiges,  and  they  be- 
lieve that  a reduction  in  the  tariff  may  be  met  by 

an  increased  traffic. The  failure  of  the  attempts 

hitherto  made  to  connect  America  with  Europe 
by  a submarine  telegraphic  system  has  not  dis- 
couraged the  hope  of  the  eventual  realization  of 
the  project.  In  addition  to  the  Shaffner  aud 
other  schemes  of  deep  sea  telegraph  cables,  Mr. 
Perry  Collins,  formerly  United  States  commercial 
agent  at  the  Amoor  River,  is  pushing  his  scheme 
for  uniting  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  &c.,  direct 
with  San  Francisco.  The  Russian  Government  is 
also  interested  in  it ; aud  the  Canadian  parliament 
has  freely  granted  permission  so  far  as  the  Hue 
will  pass  through  their  territory.  The  Russiau- 
Americaii  Telegraph  Company  is  the  title  adopted. 
There  are  one  thousand  miles  of  telegraph  line 
already  constructed  directly  eastward  from  Mos- 
cow to  Perim,  while  another  part  is  being  con- 
structed further  east  across  the  Ural  Mountains 
to  Ekatariueburg,  with  the  design  of  extending  it 
to  the  Amoor  river.  The  Russian  Government  has 
granted  to  Mr.  ColHns  the  initiatory  surveys 
from  the  Amoor  river  eastwardly,  so  far  as  the 
Russian  possessions  are  concerned.  It  is  proposed 
to  extend  the  line  from  the  Amoor  either  by  the 
western  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk  to  Kams- 
chatka,  and  thence  by  Behring’s  Straits  into  Rus- 
sian Amei’ica,  stretching  down  along  the  coast  of 
San  Francisco,  or  else  by  and  down  the  island  of 
Saghalien  across  the  Strait  of  La  Perouse  into  the 
Japanese  islands,  with  a branch  line  to  Hongkong, 
and  up  north  by  the  Kurile  and  Aleutian  islands 
to  Russian  America.  The  distance  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  Amoor  river  will  be  about  6,000 
miles — half  way  to  Moscow ; and  the  total  cost  of 
the  line  needing  to  be  done,  independent  of  Rus- 
sian, will  be  about  2,000,000  of  dollars. 
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New  Chuech  at  Hoekset. — It  is  in  contem- 
plation to  erect  a new  cburcli  at  Crouch-endj 
Hornsey.  The  population  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  the  small  chapel  in  which  service  is  performed 
is  no  longer  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  locality. 
A site  is  promised  by  Mr.  Charles  Scrase  Dickins, 
of  Coolhurst,  Horsham,  and  the  church  is  to  cost 
about  3,000^.,  of  which  rather  more  than  half  is 
subscribed.  Mr.  E.  H.  Chapman  and  lady  give 
150  guineas,  Mr.  G.  Warner  and  Mr.  Hitchcock 
100  guineas  each,  Mr.  W.  Block  lOOZ.,  Mr.  Clay, 
100/.,  Mr.  R.  Hanbury,  50/.,  Lord  Sherburne  and 
Mr.  E.  Hanbury,  M.P.,  20/.  each. — Guardian. 

The  Buildiko  Tb.\des  Movement.— At  Bath 
a conference  of  the  masters  and  masons  has  been 
held,  at  which  the  masters,  it  is  stated,  we 
know  not  with  what  truth,  have  ofiered  to  increase 
the  rate  of  wages  6d.  per  day,  and  to  allow  the 
men  to  leave  at  four  o’clock  on  Saturdays  after 
Ist  of  March  nest.  The  proposal  has  been  favour- 
ably received  by  the  representatives  of  the 

operatives. A petition  of  the  working  builders 

of  Kettering  is  in  course  of  circulation,  praying 
for  the  masters  to  allow  them  to  strike  work  on 
Saturdays  at  four  o’clock;  their  weekly  wages 
to  he  paid  at  that  hour. 

Gas. — The  Warminster  Gas  and  Coke  Company 
have  resolved,  says  the  fVilts  Mirror,  to  reduce  the 
price  of  their  gas  one-fourth,  viz.,  from  63.  8d.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  to  5s. : this  reduction,  it  adds,  will 

no  doubt  lead  to  a much  larger  consumption. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  tho  Truro  Gas  Company 
it  was  resolved  to  reduce  further  the  price  of  their 
gas : the  net  charge  will  he  5s.  to  5s.  -Id.  per 
1,000  feet.  “The  company,”  says  the  Cornish 
Telegra-ph,  “ have  in  the  past  twelve  months  ca- 
pended  upwarils  of  2,000/.  in  rendering  the  works 
capable  of  supplying  the  increased  requirements 
of  the  town  j and  this  almost  simultaneous  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  gas  will  no  doubt  he  fully 
appreciated  by  the  consumers,  and  lead  to  its 
being  more  extensively  used,  especially  in  private 

bouses.” The  Wolverhampton  Gas  Company 

have  just  announced  their  usual  dividend  of  5 per 
cent,  for  the  half-year,  and  the  addition  of  a 
remainder  to  their  reserve  fund.  The  chairman, 
in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  justified  the 
expenditure  incurred  in  laying  larger  mains,  by 
the  necessity  for  giving  a larger  supply  of  gas, 
and  said  the  reduction  recently  efi’ected  in  price 
would,  it  was  presumed,  increase  the  consump- 
tion. 

Steam  Bakebies.  — Steam-baking  companies 
have  been  formed  in  many  of  the  large  cities  of 
the  Union  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  pure 
bread  at  a moderate  price.  The  freight  on  a barrel 
of  flour  from  New  York  to  London  is  Ss.  3d.  per 
barrel;  other  charges,  9d.,  making  flour  costing 
29s.  in  New  York  worth  33s.  in  London.  Now,  if 
the  bakers  there  sell  an  18-ounce  loaf  at  3c.,  being 
6 ounces  for  a half-penny,  the  bakers  in  London 
should  sell,  allowing  for  the  charges  of  transporta- 
tion, a 4-lb.  loaf  at  6d.,  instead  of  which  many 
bakers  are  charging  7d.  and  Tld.  for  these  loaves. 
Estimating  the  average  price  of  the  best  bread  at 
7d.  per  loaf,  it  is  Id.  more  than  we  should  expect 
to  find  it,  judging  from  the  American  prices  of 
flour  and  bread.  There  is  this  diflerence  between 
steam  bread-making  and  baking  in  America,  and 
manual  bread-making  and  fire-haking  in  England. 
Everything  is  in  favour  of  a cheaper  production 
of  bread  in  this  country  than  in  America,  when 
flour  is  sold  at  the  same  price,  excepting  that 
there  the  bakers  have  availed  themselves  in  their 
business  of  steam  and  machinery,  which  cost  less 
than  the  cheap  hand-labour  of  this  country,  A 
penny  a loaf  may  seem  to  some  a small  matter.  It 
makes  little  difference  to  the  wealthy,  or  even  the 
middle  class ; but  there  are  thousands  in  London 
to  whom  this  extra  penny  a loaf  is  almost  a matter 
of  life  and  death.  The  population  of  London  is 
estimated  at  3,000,000.  Allowing  these  inhabi- 
tants to  consume  on  an  average  8 ounces  of  bread 
n day,  the  annual  loss  to  the  consumers  in  this 
city,  occasioned  by  the  inferior  manner  in  which 
the  baking  business  is  conducted,  is  fully  5,000,000/. 
sterling.  Besides  the  pecuniary  loss  arising  from 
the  hand-and-foot  process  of  making  bread  (for  it 
is  asserted,  on  good  authority,  that  many  bakers 
of  Loudon  make  use  of  the  latter  in  preparing  the 
dough  for  the  ovens),  the  foul,  unwholesome  air  of 
the  underground  bakeries  of  London  kills  hun- 
dreds, and  perhaps  thousands  yearly,  before  they 
have  lived  half  man’s  allotted  years.  The  advan- 
tages aff'orded  by  the  steam  bakeries  are  cheapness 
of  production,  a superior  quality  of  bread — not 
only  more  palatable,  but  more  wholesome, — and 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  journey- 
men bakers.  The  certain  deficiency  of  the  w'heat 
harvest  of  Europe  invests  this  subject  with  peculiar 
interest. — The  London  American. 


'I'ELEGEATH.y. — The  Queen’s  Speech,  which  con- 
tained 873  words,  was  sent  by  the  Magnetic  Tele- 
graph Company,  from  their  new  Central  London 
Station  in  Threadneedle-street  to  Manchester  in 
20  minutes,  Liverpool  21  minutes,  Glasgow  25 
minutes  ; and  other  places,  including  Leeds,  Hull, 
Ac.,  in  the  same  proportion;  the  whole  trans- 
mission averaging  about  40  words  per  minute. 
The  quickest  transmission  was  43  words  per 
minute. 

Machines  for  Cutting  Stones  in  Quarries. 
Mr.  Le  Blanc,  Welbeck-street,  has  provisionally 
specified  an  invention  which  is  intended  to  facili- 
tate the  cutting  of  stones  in  open  quarries.  The 
Mining^  Journal  says, — The  machine  moves  on 
iron  rails,  and  cuts  tlie  stone  by  means  of  twelve 
pickaxes,  about  30  inches  in  length  : they  are 
bolted  to  a cast-iron  plate  of  60  inches  in  diame- 
ter : these  plates  are  five  in  number.  The  boiler 
is  tubular,  and  is  furnished  with  cylinders,  the 
coimecting  rods  of  which  act  on  the  same  shaft 
with  a double  crank.  Two  pullies  on  this  shaft 
communicate  the  movement  to  two  other  pullies, 

; the  shaft  of  which  is  held  by  two  supports  on 
windlasses  placed  in  front  of  the  machine.  The 
same  shaft  carries  two  pullies,  communicating 
movement  to  two  others  fixed  on  the  shaft,  and 
hearing  the  five  plates,  each  armed  with  twelve 
pickaxes,  as  above  shown.  The  machine  when 
placed  on  the  rails  runs  from  one  extremity  of 
the  quarry  to  the  other,  cutting  the  stone  in  a 
straight  line  : on  arriving  at  the  end  it  is  made  to 
go  back,  the  rails  being  placed  obliquely,  so  that 
on  arriving  at  the  side  it  began  at,  it  is  in  position 
to  commence  a second  cutting.  On  the  wind-  ■ 
lasses  above  mentioned  two  cords  are  rolled,  and 
which  pass  on  a pully  fixed  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  quarry  to  that  the  machine  starts  from  : tho 
shaft,  held  by  two  supports  on  tho  windlasses, 
bears  also  two  eccentrics,  whose  rods  govern  two 
iron  half-hoops  furnished  with  a groove,  by  means 
of  which  the  amplitude  of  their  oscillations  is 
increased  according  as  the  rods  are  placed  more  or 
less  near  the  centres  of  oscillation.  The  half- 
hoops have  each  at  their  lower  part  a catch  which 
governs  a ratchet-wheel,  fixed  on  a shaft  bearing 
two  endless  screws,  one  having  the  worm  to  the 
right,  the  other  to  the  left : each  of  these  screw 
gears  with  a wheel  with  helicoidnl  teeth  fixed  on 
the  shaft  of  the  wooden  ih'ums,  forming  the  wind- 
lasses, forces  each  to  turn,  and  the  two  ends  of  the 
cord  winding  up,  the  nnichine  is  obliged  to  ad- 
vance, drawing  as  it  does  on  a cord  fixed  at  the 
other  end  of  the  quarry.  On  the  machine  having 
completed  a run,  cutting  the  stone  a determined 
depth,  the  scythes  or  pickaxes  are  raised  by  means 
of  a screw,  and  the  machine  is  backed  to  where  it 
was  started  from. 

"VVatciimaking. — We  gather  a few  notes  from 
the  Clerkemcell  I^eics  respecting  the  progress  of 
horology  in  America,  which  ought  to  tench  the 
workers  in  Clerkenwell  the  absolute  need  that 
there  exists  of  advancing  with  the  improved  in- 
telligence of  the  times.  On  the  southern  hanks 
of  the  river  Charles,  Waltham,  Mass.,  so  the  re- 
port  states,  Mr.  A.  L.  Dennison  has  erected  a brick 
building,  two  stories  in  height,  and  enclosing  a 
large  quadrangular  court.  Surrounding  this  large 
building  there  are  100  acres  of  land,  on  which, 
here  and  there,  are  placed  the  cottages  which  form 
the  rural  homes  of  the  watchmakers.  Some  years 
since,  Mr.  Dennison  having  paid  a visit  to  the 
Springfield  armoury,  and  having  been  brought  up 
to  the  watchmaking  business,  the  thought  occurred 
to  him  that  it  was  possible  to  manufacture  watches 
also  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  In  this  attempt 
he  seems  to  have  succeeded;  and  now,  in  a large 
building  so  constructed  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  light  is  admitted,  there  is  accommodation  for 
something  like  250  hands,  more  than  half  of  whom 
are  females.  Driven  by  a steam  shaft,  the  bands 
traverse  the  whole  building,  and  move  the  various 
machines  which  are  used  in  this  manufacture.  By 
means  of  machinery  the  first  cutting  of  the  stamps 
and  dies  is  eflectedj  also  hardening  .and  forming 
the  barrels  and  chambers,  coiling  and  fastening 
the  mainsprings,  gearing-wheels,  and  cutting  their 
teeth,  shaping  of  pinions  and  axles,  cutting  escape- 
wheels,  trimming  and  marking  the  porcelain  dials, 
drilling  and  shaping  the  jewels,  and  actuating  and 
fitting  together  the  various  parts.  The  following 
figures  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  this  trade:  — In  1858  there  were  imported 
into  Great  Britain  346,894  watches.  In  the 
same  year  the  number  of  watchcases  hall-marked 
were,— In  London,  83,614  silver,  and  26,870 
gold  cases.  In  Chester,  13,648  silver,  and  8,200 
gold  cases.  In  Coventry,  16,000  silver  cases.  In 
all,  148, 323.  In  1857,  14,141  watches  of  British 
manufacture  were  exported  to  America. 


“Work  ’’-houses  for  Paris.— It  appears  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  determined  to  do  away 
with  mendicity  in  his  capital.  A large  buildiugis 
now  ready  for  the  reception  of  beggars  of  both 
sexes,  who,  after  an  examination  by  a commis.sary 
of  police,  to  ascertain  that  they  are  really  unable 
to  obtain  work,  or  too  infirm  to  perform  it,  arc 
provided  with  food  and  clothing.  Those  who  are 
capable  of  labour  have  work  to  do,  according  to 
his  or  her  profession,  and  the  surplus  of  earnings, 
after  deducting  expenditure,  which  is  on  a low 
scale,  forms  an  accumulating  fund  for  individual 
benefit.  The  daily  food  of  each  consists  of  a pound 
and  a half  of  bread,  sox.p  and  vegetables,  and  on 
Sundays  there  is  the  addition  of  meat  with  little 
indulgences,  according  to  the  state  of  health  of 
the  inmates.  Napoleon  thus  appears  to  be  not 
only  inclined  to  introduce  our  workhouse  system 
into  France,  but  to  improve  upon  its  modern 
degeneracy,  or  rather  to  go  back  to  the  fountain- 
head, by  adopting  Queen  Bess’s  original  design. 

Another  “New  Motive  Power,”  to  super- 
sede Steam. — The  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Star  thus  announces  the  invention  or  discovery  of 
another  of  the  thousand  and  one  forms  of  power 
that  are  ever  threatening  to  “ supersede  steam”  : — 
"The  whole  of  the  scientific  world  is  in  a state  of 
revolution  at  the  bare  prospect  of  the  success  ob- 
tainable by  M.  Lenoir’s  new  motive  power,  for 
which  we  have  been  prepared  for  many  months 
past.  The  trial  has  been  made  at  last,  and  the 
result  has  excited  the  greatest  interest  throughout 
Paris.  As  usual  in  all  great  discoveries,  that 
made  by  M.  Lenoir  is  founded  upon  the  simplest 
fact  in  science,  being  merely  the  application  upon 
a large  scale  of  one  of  the  eleraetary  experiments 
in  chemistry, — that  of  the  synthesis  of  water  in 
tho  radiomater.  He  has  simply  utilised  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  expansion  of  air,  when  at  a lofty  tem- 
perature, by  means  of  combustion  through  the 
spark  of  induction  of  hydrogen.  Tlie  economy 
produced  is  calculated  at  uot  less  than  40  per 
cent,  by  the  suppression  of  the  boiler,  the  chim- 
ney, and  the  other  accessories  hitherto  used  in  the 
construction  of  steam  engines,  and  the  machine 
itself  oflors  a saving  of  30  per  cent.  Several  en- 
giiies,  varying  from  five  to  ten  horse  power,  con- 
structed by  Mariiioni,  have  been  despatched  to 
England  and  Belgium.” 

“ United  Homes.” — At  Lord  Dartmouth’s 
house,  at  Sandwell,  near  Birmingham,  there  has 
been  in  operation  for  some  time  an  establishment 
where  unmarried  ladies  and  widows  with  their 
children  can  live  as  ladies  should  live,  “ each  lady 
being  expected  to  select  some  branch  of  occupation 
connected  with  the  objects  of  the  institution,  and 
to  assist  therein.”  The  rules  are  rather  sternly 
worded,  but  as  no  one  is  obliged  to  accept  them, 
or  to  abide  by  them  longer  than  she  wishes,  there 
may  be  no  harm  in  that.  It  is  not  our  present 
object  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  such  insti- 
tutions, for  the  difficulty  of  management  must  be 
overpowering;  nor  do  we  intend  to  speak  of  the 
sisterhoods  now  forming  in  so  many  places.  They 
have  our  hearty  sympathy  ; we  venture  to  foresee 
great  results  from  them  ; and  it  is  well  that  we 
aro_  beginning  at  last  to  unlearn  the  prejudices 
which  not  long  ago  were  as  marks  of  orthodo.xy  to 
us  all,  and  to  learn  that  so  long  as  a thing  may  bo 
made  good,  it  matters  but  little  whether  some- 
times it  has  been  distorted  from  its  proper  nature, 
and  been  made  bad.  The  nature  of  the  establish- 
ments which  we  wish  to  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  our  readers  (calling  them,  for  lack  of  a 
better  name,  “united  homes”)  may  be  described 
as  compounded  of  the  natures  of  a boarding-house 
and  of  a club;  for  we  would  have  some  members 
to  reside  on  the  premises,  but  others  to  have 
homes,  or  half-homes,  of  their  own.  If  we  were 
asked  how  we  would  have  such  an  institution  set 
on  foot  and  managed,  we  should  say  that  it  must 
be  done  by  an  individual,  not  a committee;  not  by 
the  aid  of  subscriptions,  but,  to  speak  practically, 
as  a commercial  speculation.  It  should  he  in  a 
town,  or,  at  all  events,  near  one  : a large  furnished 
house  is  required,  or,  which  is  better,  two  houses 
adjacent  in  a street,  so  that  a door  can  serve  for 
communication.  The  director  should  he  a married 
man  without  young  children ; upon  him  personally 
the  success  of  the  design  would  depend ; for  in- 
deed, in  all  institutions,  and  especially  when  people 
have  to  live  together,  the  working  of  the  whole 
depends  upon  the  head,  more  than  upon  any 
written  rules.  He  should  reserve  his  own  apart- 
ments in  the  building  : and  of  course  calculate  the 
number  of  resident  members  by  the  accommodation 
that  remains.  As  public  rooms,  there  should  be 
set  apart  a drawing-room,  a dining-room,  and  a 
gentleman’s  library  and  a ladies’  library ; likewise^ 
upstairs,  a music-room ; if  more  rooms  can  be 
spared,  all  the  better.— of  the  People. 
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Akt  i>'  New  York. — A new  Art  Gallery,  200 
feet  by  35  feet,  is  being  erected  on  Broadway,  near 
St.  Thomas’s  Cliurcb,  iS^ew  York.  A collection  of 
paintings  from  Dusseldorf  and  elsewhere  will  be 
placed  in  it. 

Rifle  Butts. — According  to  a drawing  and 
description  forwarded  to  us  by  the  architect,  the 
rifle  butt  erected  for  the  Leicester  Rifle  Corps  is 
built  of  “hard  Leicester  bricks,  with  close  joints 
of  Barrow  lime  mortar  ; and  afterwards  faced  with 
Stafibrdshire  vitrified  blue  bricks,  laid  in  cement. 
This  facing,  though  not  impenetrable  by  rifle  balls, 
is  so  hard  that  it  will  sustain  a very  heavy  fire  ; 
and,  as  the  outlay  upon  it  is  very  small  compared 
with  iron  facing,  it  may  be  rcfaccd  annually  at 
about  the  sura  of  the  5 per  cent,  interest  on  the 
value  of  an  iron  facing.  The  curve  of  the  plan 
renders  a battering-face  to  resist  the  action  of 
wind  unnecessary.  The  cost  of  the  erection  was 
ISO^.”  We  are  not  disposed  to  recorameud  such 
a mode  of  construction.  The  height,  20  feet  at 
the  ends  and  25  feet  in  the  middle,  seems  hardly 
sullicient. 

Another  Drfiancb  to  St.  Swituin.— We 
have  often  wondered  whether  it  were  not  possible 
to  desiccate  the  bay  and  corn  crops,  by  means 
similar  or  analogous  to  those  used  for  desiccating 
timber,  or  to  that  for  rai)idly  drying  clothes  at  the 
wash-houses.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that 
engineers  appear  to  see  little  difficulty  in  doing 
so.  Mr.  Wnkley,  in  a letter  to  the  Times,  refers 
to  two  machines  manufactured  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  en- 
gineer, No.  70,  Guildford-street,  Southwark,  and 
Mr.  Davison,  No.  8,  London-strect,  Fenchurch- 
street,  by  which  ripe  corn,  wet  from  the  field, 
may  speedily  be  dried.  Mangel-wurzel  and  tur- 
nips, and  possibly  potatoes,  might  be  saved  by  the 
same  means  in  wet  weather.  We  know  not  how 
these  machines  are  constructed,  but  the  mode  in 
which  certain  desiccations  are  made  is  by  mpid 
centrifugal  motion  : perhaps  some  modification  of 
the  fanners  used  in  winnowing  may  have  been 
adopted. 

A Public  Park  wnicir  must  not  be  Walked 
OK  ! — The  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
West  End  Park,  Ghisgow,  lately  agreed  to  by  the 
Town  Council,  have  been  confirmed  by  the  sherifT, 
Sir  A.  Alison.  One  of  those  regulations,  imposing 
a fine  of  51.  on  any  one  walking  on  the  sward, 
created  a good  deal  of  excitement,  through  the 
oi)position  of  a locally  well-known  “people’s  man,” 
Councillor  Moir.  That  gentleman  appeared,  by 
his  agent,  as  an  objector  j urging  that  the  proposed 
rule  was  inconsistent  with  the  object  for  which 
the  park  was  acquired,  and  without  precedent  in 
any  similar  case.  The  Bherilf  said  that  what  he 
had  to  do  was  merely  to  see  that  the  regulations 
were  “ not  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  Scotland 
and,  as  such  an  objection  could  not  he  applied,  he 
gave  his  confirmation. 

Bristol  Timber  Trade. — Messrs.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  in  their  monthly  circular  of  the  1st  instant, 
say  the  trade  is  in  a more  prosperous  state  than 
has  been  known  for  several  years,  and  that  prices 
are  steadily  advancing.  The  arrivals  for  the  past 
mouth  have  been  2 t vessels,  13,181'  tons  register 
(against  33  vessels,  15,606  tons,  for  the  corre- 
sponding month  last  year),  and  consist  of  5 from 
Quebec,  4,035  tons;  3 from  New  Brunswick, 
1,787  tons ; 1 from  Memel,  424  tons ; 3 from  St. 
Petersburgb,  2,3-17  tons  ; 4 from  Norway  and 
Sweden,  1,131  tons;  6 from  Archangel  and  Onega, 
1,921  tons;  2 from  the  United  States,  1,139  tons; 
showing  a decrease  of  9 vessels,  2,422  tons  regis- 
ter, compared  with  the  corresponding  month  last 
year.  For  the  season  commencing  February  Ist, 
1860,  to  the  present  time,  there  have  been  7l 
vessels,  35,071  tons  register  arrived,  against  96 
vessels,  48,543  tons  register,  for  the  same  period 
last  year,  showing  a decrease  of  25  vessels. 

^ Accidents  to  Person  and  Propertt. — At 
Kidderminster,  a bricklayer,  named  Benjamin 
Bourne,  has  died  from  injuries  received  from 
falling  off  a wall  at  the  back  of  a public-house  in 
Blackwell-street  on  the  previous  night.  Verdict, 
“Accidental  death.” At  Manchester,  an  exca- 

vator, named  Emmanuel  Chenney,  in  the  employ 
of  Messrs.  W,  & J.  Worthington,  contractors,  was 
®*^8tigcd  in  making  the  bottom  of  a main  sewer, 
near  the  Queen’s-road,  Cbeetham-hill,  when  a 
quantity  of  clay  fell  upon  the  back  of  his  neck. 
The  sewer  measured  3_  feet  by  3 feet,  and  6 feet 
6 inches  in  height ; neither  centres  nor  stays  were 
used.  Deceased  was  taken  to  the  infirmary, 
where  he  died  on  Sunday.  A verdict  of  accidental 
death  has  been  returned. A temporary  build- 

ing, in  the  course  of  erection  at  Toulon,  for  the 
purpose  of  a grand  hall  to  be  given  to  the 
Emperor,  recently  fell,  killing  three  and  wounding 
fifteen  of  the  workmen,  most  of  whom,  fortunately, 
however,  were  absent  at  their  dinners. 


New  Iron  Church  at  Kilburn. — Sir : Oblige 
us  by  saying,  as  to  your  notice  of  the  above  church, 
that  Mr.  Browne  is  not  a member  of  our  firm  : he 
superintends  that  portion  of  our  business  relating 
to  the  erection  of  iron  churches,  schools,  and 
houses. — Tutper  & Co. 

The  Fire  at  Blackwall  : Steaai  Ram  War- 
rior.— The  fire  which  occurred  last  week  in  the 
premises  of  the  Thames  Iron  Works  and  Ship- 
building Company,  at  Blackwall,  destroyed  pro- 
perty of  the  value  of  about  10,000?.  The  enor- 
mous steam  ram  called  the  Warrior  will  he  much 
delayed  by  tins  fire.  The  tonnage  of  this  vessel  is 
estimated  at  between  6,000  and  7,000,  and  her 
aggregate  cost  at  about  380,000?.  Her  machinery 
will  be  about  1,250  borse-powcr,  and  will  propel 
lier  at  the  rale  of  13  or  14  knots  an  hour.  She 
is,  first  of  all,  built  wholly  and  strongly  of  iron, 
and  upon  this  groundwork  she  is  being  covered 
over  with  teak  18  inches  thick,  and  over  this  again 
encased  from  stem  to  stern  in  wrouglit-iron 
inches  thick.  All  the  woodwork  for  this  gigantic 
specimen  of  naval  architecture,  including  the  saw- 
ing, planing,  tenoning,  mortising,  and  moulding, 
with  all  the  machinery,  has  been  burnt.  The 
vessel  has  been  on  the  stocks  about  twelve  months, 
and  was  expected  to  he  launched  about  Christmas. 

The  American  Ship  Balloon. — The  prepara- 
tions, it  is  said,  arc  nearly  completed  in  New 
York  for  the  departure  for  Europe  of  Professor 
Lowe  and  his  associates  in  their  aih'ial  ship.  A 
trial  trij)  has  already  been  made  with  a successful 
result.  Should  this  European  voyage  be  success- 
fully accomplished  in  the  short  space  of  '18  hours, 
as  the  professor  anticipates,  it  will  make  a com- 
plete revolution  in  the  manner  of  conveying  intel- 
ligence between  the  two  continents,  as  advantage 
can  be  taken  of  the  eastward  current  in  the  re- 
turn voyage,  by  passing  round  the  world.  The 
name  of  this  novel  ship  is  the  Greai  Jres/ern.  Its 
extreme  length  or  height  is  300  feet;  its  largest 
diameter,  135  feet : the  basket  in  which  the  mail 
and  passengers  are  to  be  conveyed  is  30  feet  in 
diameter,  and  constructed  to  carry  twelve  persons. 
Under  this  basket  is  an  iron  life-boat,  10  feet  long, 
which  contains  a caloric  engine,  designed  to  give 
direction  to  the  ship  by  moving  a fan,  rather  than 
to  propel  the  ship  itself. 


For  Jicw  mill,  Blackfriars,  for  Mr.  Neville.  Messrs. 
John  Young  & Son,  architects  : — 

Ilenshaw jefiQo  0 0 

Larlce  it  Sou  .^8[l  0 0 

Hollaraby fitit  o 0 ' 

Chessura  470  0 0 


For  works  to  be  done  in  pulling  down  anil  rebuilding 
warehouse,  No.  52,  Bow. Jane,  for  Mr.  William  Vivian. 
Messrs.  Tillott  & Chamberlain,  architects 

Lawrence  & Sons  ^'1,787  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 1,767  0 0 

Rider  1,754  0 0 

Ashby  & Sons i.dfls  0 0 

Fish  j,680  0 0 

Piper  & Son 1,667  0 0 

Wills  1,663  0 0 

Cannon  1,650  0 i) 

Turner  & Son  (accepted) ),09l  0 l) 

Forresidence  for  Mr.  L.  .S.  Watson,  Wisbech.  Mr.  W. 
Adams,  architect : — 

Battcrbam .^■'3,020  10  n 

Andrews 2,0[)O  0 0 

Stimpson  (accepted) 2,970  0 0 

For  a brewery  at  High  Wycombe  for  Messrs.  Lucas. 
Messrs.  Pontifex,  engineers.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Q,  Nicoll:— 

Williams  (accepted)  '....iUl,DOO  0 0 

For  new  residence  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Gibb,  M.D.,  Westgat 
street,  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne.  Mr.  T.  E.  Watson,  archi- 
tect : — 


Reed  ^£1,736  0 

Spoor 1,522  10 

Scott  & Rchi 1,500  13 

Dunlop  1,'*77  0 

Ferguson  1,457  0 

Gibson  (accepted) l,4J3  0 

Carprnlni. 

Spoor .'.....^£1,210  0 

Rceil  • 1,1  yo  0 

W.  &C.  Burnup 1,117  0 

J.  & W,  Lowrey 1,12S  0 

Waite  & Howard t.oiio  4 

Curry 968  4 

Dunlop  (accepted); 950  0 

Gowland 94,5  0 

Bellerby 835  0 

S/iitini'. 

Sanderson  ^£131  0 1 

Beck  (accepted) 130  0 

I'lumbhig. 

Simpson 2 

Watson 219  10 

Bailey 210  8 

Stewart  & Young 200  0 

Glaholm  (accepted)  198  0 

Pi'isteyiiig. 

Wilkinson ^246  5 

Aitken  (accepted)  223  14 


TENDERS 

For  hoard-room,  surveyor’s  residence,  &c.,atEbury- 
bridge  Wharf,  Piinlico,  for  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
Hanover- s<iuare.  Mr.  R.  Y'.  Jearrad,  architect.  Quan- 
tities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Pearson  & Doughney,  and 
Mr.  Green 

Williams,  Brothers <£'6,987  0 0 

J.  Harding 6,975  0 0 

J.  Ik  C.  Tod  6,9.53  0 0 

O.  Myers  6,900  0 6 

Rowe 6,830  0 0 

T.  Jackson 6,756  0 0 

Batterbury 6,559  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw 6,475  0 0 

Fish  6,250  0 0 

Adamson  & Son 5,993  0 0 

Watson  6,750  0 0 

Evans,  Brothers 5,672  0 0 

Todd,  jun 5,601)  0 0 

John  Glenn  5,576  0 0 

Rndhin  5,544  0 0 

Woodruff 5,497  0 0 


Received  by  Board  of  Works  for  the  Hackney  district, 
for  granite.  Mr.  James  Lovegrove,  surveyor;— 
Fennings  iGuern.scy  granite). ...  16s.  lUl.  per  cubic  yard. 

Newton  (Blue Elvin  granite)  ,...l2s.  4d.  ,, 

Ross  (Bombay  granite) nis.  21L  ,, 

Ross  (Port  Phillip  granite)  ' gs.  2(1.  ’’ 

None  of  the  tenders  were  accepted. 

For  sewer  works  at  Stoke  Newington  : — 

Wood  & Sons ^4ifi  0 0 

Bilton  & Clarke 413  7ui 

Ilartlaiid  & Bloomfleld 350  17  n’ 

Tottle 340  li  2 

Abbot  & Hopwood  (accepted). ...  320  0 0 

For  a public-house  at  Victoria-park-road,  for  Messrs 
Holt.  Mr.  Charles  Dunch,  architect 

Wood  & Sons  <£1,760  0 0 

Eri'ior 1,755  <,  0 

Perry I.753  0 0 

Rrown  1,740  q q 

Hedges 1,694  0 0 

Chapman  1,645  0 0 

Hack  & Son 1,455  q 0 

G.J.  Watts  1,-150  0 0 

G.Blackbnrn  1,432  0 0 


Fur  building  Jireh  Chapel,  in  East-road,  City-road,  for 
Mr.J.A.  Jones  and  Committee;  and  for  pulling  down 
the  old  chapel  in  Brick-lane,  Old-street.  Mr.  Richard 
Howard,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Surjeant ^749  0 

649  19 

Rahcy 623  0 

Pfley  690  0 


Pauiting,  §c. 

Hodgson  <£157  4 0 

Richardson 155  10  0 

Gibson  148  0 0 

Lawson  A- Son 140  10  0 

Gibson  (accepted)  138  14  0 

Dunn 133  0 0 

For  addition  to  Curzou-strect  Schools,  Majfair.  Mr. 

R.  Ile.sketh,  architect; — 

Welshman  & Gale <£1,300  0 0 

Watts 1,010  18  6 

Hayward  990  0 C 

Cook  981  0 0 

Macey 975  0 0 

Fish  (accepted)  973  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  4,971  feet  of  brick-sewers,  and 
4,555  feet  of  pipc-sewers,  in  the  borough  of  Derby.  Mr. 
T.  C.  Tliorbuni,  C.E.,  borough  surveyor ; — 

Thompson  & a lycr <£2,283  10  0 

Royas  A:  Whittle 2,100  0 0 

Hyslop  (accepted)  1,468  8 4 

Surveyor’s  estimate,  <£1,453  7 9 


For  the  erection  of  a homestead  at  the  Manor  Farm, 
Barking,  for  Sir  Edward  Hulse,  Bart.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Robert  Leabon  Curtis 

Hcgbridge <6T,539  13  0 

Wood  & Sons  1,-386  0 0 

Boswortli  1,250  0 0 

Ashmole 1,215  0 0 

Martin  1,215  0 0 

Hammond  (accepted) 1.147  0 0 

For  works  to  be  done  at  No.  12,  King-street,  Cheap- 
side,  for  Mr.  Surr.  Messrs.  Tillott  A:  Chamberlain, 
architects  ;— 

Cannon ^650  0 0 

Wills  583  0 0 

Fish 558  0 0 

Sewell  526  6 0 

Jennings  522  0 0 

Papps  (accepted) 434  0 0 


For  works  at  the  Armoury  House,  Finsbury,  for  the 
Hon.  Artillery  Company,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Lusa,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.S.  H.  F.  Cox;— 


For  setting  out,  forming  paths,  planting,  ami  com- 
pleting the  pleasure-gardens  in  connection  with  the  Link 
Hotel,  for  the  Great  Malvern  Hotel  Company.  Mr  E W 
Elmslie,  architeet; — 

Bowker  (accepted) ^£774  0 0 


N-V.ME. 

1 

Basement. 

Drainage,  j 

Clothing 
Rooms 
Armoury,  &c. 

<£ 

<£ 

<£ 

<£ 

B.  Colls  & Co 

205 

4.55 

I56S 

James  Rahy 

179 

316 

60 

1576 

R.  Batterbury 

igo 

.3.5'3 

bo 

1487 

J.  Tapner  (too  late) 

360 

I4SU 

H.  Burton 

33,5 

205 

J.  M.  Maccy 

180 

368 

55 

1337 

2297 

2170 

2087 

21184 

2053 
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Cottage  Garden  Slmva. 

HE  body  and 
the  spirits  are 
alike  im- 
proved by  the 
cultivation  of 
the  garden. 
It  offers  an 
enjoymentfor 
which  no  one 
is  too  high  or 
too  low.  More 
grows  in  the 
cottar’s  plot 
than  flowers  : 
the  cultiva- 
tion ofpansies 
may  tend  to 
his  heart’s 
ease  : the  bed 
of  thyme  may 
speed  a dull 
hour  ; and 
kind  thoughts 
spring  up 
while  watering  the  clump  of  forget-me-nots. 
Everywhere  the  heart  of  man  blesses  flowers  : 
the  chOd  seeks  them  in  the  hedges : the  old 
man  finds,  in  their  culture  and  study,  soothing 
recreation  and  delight : Pagan  and  Christian 
have  u.sed  them  in  their  rites  : flowers  deck  the 
bride,  and  are  strewn  on  the  grave.  In  every 
country  they  smile  around  us  : to  every  grade 
they  offer  enjoyment : they  give  additional 
beauty  to  the  new  palace  : they  lovingly  shroud 
the  decaying  ruin.  Babylon  had  its  hanging- 
gardens  ; Greece  its  roses  and  lilies, — 

" Lilin  Jiiisia  Uosfs ; " 

and  Home  its  box-trees  cut  into  the  figures  of 
animals,  ships,  and  letters ; to  say  nothing  of 
its  violets  and  crocuses.  Our  first  parents, 
indeed,  came  into  the  world  in  a garden,  and 
Milton  makes  Eve  say,  as  amongst  her  griefs, — 

■ — O Flowers, 

My  early  visitation  and  my  last 

At  even,  which  I had  bred  up  with  tender  hand 

From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names, 

\yho  now  shall  rear  yc  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  fount  ? ” 

The  ancients  had  a difterent  idea  of  horti- 
cultural beauty  from  ours,  if  we  may  judge 
from  a passage  in  Plutarch,  quoted  by  I)r. 
William  Smith,  where  he  speaks  of  the  prac- 
tice of  setting  oft’  the  beauties  of  roses  and 
violets  by  planting  them  side  by  side  with 
leeks  and  onions,  a passage  which  has  been 
thought  to  give  a proof,  that  flowers  were  cul- 
tivated more  to  be  used  for  garlands  than  to 
beautify  the  garden. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  onions  and  leeks  concern 
us  just  now  as  much  as  roses  and  violets, — 
greatly  as  we  prefer  the  latter  on  all  occa- 
sions,— for  our  purpo.se  is  to  speak  of  a 
Cottage  Garden  association,  the  inaugura- 
tion of  which  on  AVednesday  in  last  week, 
has  led  us  to  make  the  preceding  ob- 
servations. It  was  the  East  Grinstead  and 
Lingfield  Cottage  Garden  society,  and  the 
meeting  was  held  to  distribute  prizes  in 
Eelbridge  Park,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Gatty,  a short 
distance  from  the  town.  The  place  was  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  an  expansive  sward, 
\vith  w'ater  and  noble  trees.  Here,  too,  is  a 
monumental  column,  bearing  an  altar  (very 
ugly,  by  the  way,  in  outline),  erected  from  the 
design  of  the  late  Sir  John  Soane,  when  young, 
in  memory  of  the  last  of  tlie  Evelyns,  a name 
well  known  to  the  arboriculturist, and  inscribed, 
Viter  alia,  with  the  motto,  “ Manners  makyth 
man.”  A large  tent,  witli  “ Reward  lightens 
Labour,”  in  flowers,  and  (elsewhere)  “ Nothing 
without  Labour,”  also  petallically  set  forth, 
contained  the  various  specimens.  The  society 
owes  its  origin,  we  should  say,  to  Mr.  J.  Henry 
Rogers,  and  it  is  not  the  first  good  work  for 
East  Grinstead  and  its  neighbourhood  in 


which  Mr.  Rogers  has  mainly  assisted.  Similar 
societies  have  of  late  years  been  established  in 
great  numbers  in  Sussex,  and,  indeed,  in 
most  parts  of  England,  and  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  He  had  no  experience 
of  them  himself,  but  thinldng  it  rather  a dis- 
grace that  a town  of  so  much  (relative)  import- 
ance as  East  Grinstead  should  be  without 
one,  set  to  work  in  the  early  part  of  this  year 
to  collect  information  on  the  subject,  and  then 
proposed  tlie  promotion  of  a society  for  the 
district.  Mr.  Lennox,  of  the  same  place,  co- 
operated with  him  as  joint  honorary  secretary, 
and  the  re.sult  was  most  satisfactory.  The 
premiums  offered  included  : — For  the  gardens 
or  allotments  which  up  to  the  mouth  of  Sep- 
tember shall  have  been  kept  the  best  stocked, 
in  the  ne.atest  order,  and  the  freest  from  weeds ; 
first  prize,  ll.  10s.;  second  prize,  IL;  third 
prize,  lus. ; fourth  prize,  K^s. ; fifth  prize, 
7s.  fid. ; and  it  was  set  forth  that,  in  awarding 
these  prizes,  the  judges,  wlio  from  time  to  time 
inspected  the  gardens,  would  take  into  con- 
sideration, not  merely  the  crops,  but  the  size  and 
general  state  of  the  premises,  including  fences, 
walks,  edgings, flower  borders,  seeds,  tools,  dung 
mixen,  and  piggery.  Other  prizes  were  offered 
for  potatoes  (some  capital  specimens  were 
shown),  onions,  cairots,  turnips,  apples,  pears, 
and  so  on.  In  respect  of  flowers,  no  fine  words 
were  used : there  was  no  demand  for  pollo- 
postenionopetala',  or  the  iztactopotzacuxochitl- 
icohueyo  ! The  prizes  oft'ered  were,  “for  the 
best  nosegay,  5s. ; for  the  second-best,  3s.  fid. ; 
for  the  best  plant  grown  in  a pot,  4s. ; 
for  the  second-best,  3s.  6d.,”  and  so  forth. 
Many  societies  combine  with  a cottage  show 
a general  show,  and  award  prizes  to  amateurs 
and  professional  gardeners  ; but  this  seems  a 
mistake,  diverting  the  attention,  and,  worse 
than  all,  the  funds,  from  those  who  are  espe- 
cially intended  to  be  benefited,  and  it  was  not 
pm^ued  on  this  occasion.  All  the  flowering 
plants  sho-wn  at  Eelbridge  Park  were  contri- 
buted by  the  gardeners  of  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourliood,  by  far  the  greater  portion 
being  from  the  gardens  of  a wealthy  Chinese, 
long  resident  there,  and  who  preseives  that 
love  of  flowers  for  which  the  Celestials  are  said 
to  be  distinguished, — Mr.  Hochee.  The  gardens 
of  the  cottagers  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
although  often  admirable,  are  by  no  means 
equal  to  what  they  are  in  many  other  rural 
districts  of  England,  though  still  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  those  in  most  foreign  coun- 
tries or  our  own  Highlands.  All  must  be 
struck  on  returning  home  from  a foreign  trip 
with  the  neatness  and  freshness  of  our  cottage 
gardens.  After  the  prizes  had  been  delivered, 
the  specimens,  still  the  property  of  the  ex- 
hibitors, were  sold  by  Dutch  auction  for  their 
advantage. 

Cottage  garden  societies  miglit  be  made 
the  means  of  spreading  a knowledge  of  the 
best  modes  of  cultivation  to  all  parts  of 
the  land.  This  has  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to  yet.  At  East  Grinstead  they  have 
endeavoured  to  make  a beginning  by  present- 
ing to  each  competitor  a copy  of  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton’s  capital  little  work  on  cottage  gar- 
dening, and  by  inducing  some  of  the  gentle- 
men’s gardeners  to  go  round  from  time  to  time 
and  give  theu’  poor  neighbours  a little  practical 
instruction.  Much  good  miglit  be  done  if  tliis 
were  generally  imitated.  Some  plan  might 
be  devised  for  supplying,  at  moderate  price, 
seeds  and  plants  of  the  most  approved  kinds. 

It  requires  no  more  labour  to  grow  the  best 
than  the  worst  sorts  ; but,  as  a general  rule, 
cottagers,  and  often  those  far  above  them  in 
the  social  scale,  go  on  perpetuating  the  kinds 
of  apples,  pears,  gooseberries,  or  currants 
which  their  fathers  cultivated  before  them,  in- 
stead of  the  improved,  and  equally  hardy,  and 
often  far  more  productive  varieties  which  have 
since  been  introduced. 

An  endeavour  was  made  to  direct  cottagers 
to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  keeping 
bees,  and  a number  of  prizes  were  offered  ; but 
not  one  person  competed, — a proof  of  the  un- 
favourable season.  There  has  been,  we  fancy, 
no  honey-making  this  year  in  the  south  of 
England.  In  the  whole,  fifty-five  persons  sent 
objects  for  competition,  varying  in  number  from 
one  to  twenty-three  kinds  each,  forming  a total 


of  316  lots.  It  is  rather  a curious  illustration 
of  the  eft'oet  of  trying  for  too  much,  that  the 
man  who  sent  twenty-three  different  articles 
did  not  get  a single  prize,  and  we  have  seen 
this  occur  elsewhere.  The  number  of  contri- 
butions hy  those  who  did  obtain  prizes  was 
uinch  less  numerous. 

Ratlier  more  than  half  the  exhibitors  ob- 
tained premiums,  and  a number  of  additional 
prizeswere  subsequently  awarded.*  Mr.Rogers, 
ivriting  on  the  subject,  says, — “ I am  not  a 
cricketer,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  somewhat 
prejudiced  ; but  I have  always  found  that  the 
advocates  for  that  amusement  dwell  a great 
deal  on  its  alleged  beneficial  influence  in 
bringing  the  high  and  the  low  together  ; but 
certainly  much  more  might  be  said  on  that 
head  in  favour  of  cottage-garden  societies, 
since  the  earth  yields  its  produce  without 
favour  to  the  high  or  the  low,  the  rich  or  the 
poor.  Cricket  may  develope  the  muscles,  but 
the  spade  is  .surely  capable  of  producing  this 
effect  as  well  as  the  bat ; and,  whatever  skill  a 
man  may  have  attained  as  a cricketer,  he  is 
incapable  of  applying  it  to  any  useful  pur- 
pose. At  best  it  is  a manly  amusement,  and 
but  too  often  the  cricket-field  not  only  takes 
men  from  their  w’ork,  but  leads  to  public-house 
visitiogs,  which  do  not  cease  after  the  cricket 
season  is  over.  I have  often  been  struck  with 
the  dull,  vacant  gaze  of  the  spectators  at 
cricket  matches,  Icdling  about  with  pipes  in 
their  mouths,  or  seated  in  the  booths  drinking 
beer.  The  appearance  of  visitor-s  at  a cottage- 
garden  show  is  very  different.” 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  extent  to  which 
gardening  has  grown.  In  1403  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  our  gardens  were  cabbages,  onions, 
and  garlic.  Apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  quince 
trees  seem  to  have  been  tlie  only  fruit-trees  in 
England  at  that  time.  The  plum-tree  was  first 
introduced  into  this  country  in  1580,  being 
brought  from  Asia.  The  cockspur  hawthorn 
was  first  cultivated  here  in  1692.  The  maple- 
leaved  liawthorn  was  introduced  into  England 
from  America  in  the  year  1738.  A beautiful 
variety  of  the  alder  was  first  cultivated  in 
England  in  the  year  1780,  being  brought  from 
Switzerland,  Siberia,  and  other  cold  countries. 
The  cedar  was  first  cultivated  here  in  1664, 
and  the  common  white  larcli,  which  now  covers 
with  such  excellent  effect  so  many  wild  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  but  is  becoming  diseased, 
was  accidentally  taken  to  Scotland  in  1737. 
Mr.  Menzies,  of  Culdare,  having  procured  four 
of  these  plants  from  Siberia,  gave  two  to  the 
Duke  of  Atholl,  which  are  still  in  full  vigour  at 
Duukeld,  and  may  be  called  the  parents  of  all 
the  larch  trees  in  the  kingdom. 

The  mulberry-tree  was  introduced  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  The  lime  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  into  England  by  the  Romans, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  Lave  been  planted  in 
Scotland  before  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The 
general  cultivation  of  carrots,  it  is  said, 
originated  with  certain  Flemings  who  fled 
hither  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  set- 
tled at  Sandwich,  iu  Kent.  Peas  were  a rarity 
in  that  same  reign.  They  were  brought  from 
Holland.  Fuller  speaks  of  them  as  “ fit  dain- 
ties for  ladies  ; they  came  so  far  and  cost  so 
dear.”  The  opinions  which  prevail  in  respect 
of  some  flowers  are  curious.  The  snap-dragon, 
for  example,  is  thought  by  the  less  advanced 
people  in  some  countries  to  exercise  super- 
natural influence — to  have  the  power  of  de- 
stroying charms  and  baffling  maledictions. 
Bachelors’  buttons  were  viewed  as  having  a 
magical  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  lovers.  How 
oddly,  too,  have  some  plants  reached  us. 
Saffron,  which  was  at  one  time  cultivated  to 
such  an  extent  iu  Essex  as  to  give  its  name  to 
a town,  came  to  us  from  abroad  at  the  risk  of 
a life.  Hakluyt  was  told  at  Safl’ron  Walden 
that  a pilgrim  brought  from  the  Levant  to 
England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  first 
root  of  saffron,  which  he  had  found  meau.s  to 


* For  the  garclois  ami  allotmcnls  which  up  to  the 
month  of  September  shall  have  been  kept  the  best 
stocked,  in  the  neatest  order,  and  freest  from  weeds— 1st, 
U.  IDs.,  James  Sar^eant,  Lingfield;  2nd,  1/.,  Richard 
Bilcliffe,  Lingfield;  3rd,  15s.,  George  Urooker,  East 
Grinstead;  4th,  lOs.,  William  Penfold,  Liiiglleld : 5th, 
7s.  6d.,  John  Steer,  East  Grinstead  ; dth.  7s.  fid.,  James 
Borer,  Lingfield;  7th.  James  Huggett,  East  Grinstead 
8th,  Felix  Borer,  Lingfield. 
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conceal  in  his  staff,  made  hollow  for  that  pur- 
pose. “If  he  had  been  taken,  by  the  law  of 
the  country  from  whence  it  came,  he  had  died 
for  the  fact.”  Saftfoii-hill,  Holboru,  part  of 
Ely  Gardens,  had  its  name  from  the  crops  it 
boro. 

Fashion  alone  produces  constant  changes  in 
our  floriculture.  Tlie  holly-hock  was  nearly 
banished  by  the  dahlia,  and  is  found,  even 
now,  more’s  tlie  pity,  oftener  in  the  cottager’s 
giirden  than  in  the  dressed  groimd  of  the 
squire,  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  cottar  will  not 
give  it  up,  and  that  the  squire  will  take  it 
back ; indeed  there  is  evidence  that  he  is  doing 
so.  What  can  be  finer  than  a varied  group 
of  them,  pillars  of  brilliant  colours,  against  an 
old  stone  wall,  or  clump  of  dark  shrubs  ? The 
most  gorgeous  bit  of  colour  wo  can  renieinber 
to  have  seen  was  a front  garden  thus  fitted  up, 
near  Wilton,  in  Wiltshire.  There  are  some 
capital  single  specimens  round  about  the  spot 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  The  dahlia, 
we  may  mention,  which  conies  from  Mexico  and 
is  named  after  Dahl,  a Swede,  was  brought  into 
fashion  by  Lady  Holland,  at  Holland  House, 
Kensington,  in  ISOL  TheEnglish  are  peculiarly 
favoured  in  being  able  to  cultivate,  thanks  to 
climate  and  science,  nearly  every  description 
of  plant.  The  wonderful  orchid  from  iMexico, 
the  moss  from  Iceland,  the  creci)er  from  Indian 
jungle,  can  alike  be  made  to  flourish  in  this 
country.  However,  what  we  have  chiefly  in 
view  just  now  are  the  flowers — 

“ That  dwell  beside  our  paths  and  homes," 

the  pleasures  they  aftbrd,  and  the  means  of 
extending  these  enjoyments.  In  the  vicinity 
of  populous  towns,  advantages  would  arise 
from  propiietors  letting  small  portions  of  laud 
to  their  less  fortunate  neighbours  for  garden 
purposes,  in  which  the  wives  and  children 
might  assist.  We  can  speak  positively  as  to 
the  benefits  of  such  a system,  and  of  how 
many  kindly  feelings  it  is  the  producer.  We 
would  have  the  enjoyments  of  the  garden  made 
as  general  as  pos.siblc.  We  do  not  ask  for  an 
Isola  Bella,  wliere  a barren  roclc,  manured 
with  gold,  is  made  to  bloom  with  bays  and 
orange  trees,  or  Lonis  Qvatoi'idhnc  expanses 
with  fountains  and  statues,  and  delusive  per- 
spectives, the  glories  of  Blenheim  and  Stowe, 
or  even  gardens  after  the  “grand  manner”  of 
Batty  Langley  (much  abused  of  men).  We 
plead  but  for  the  simplest  enclosure,  and  the 
homeliest  flowers.  How  much  is  the  family 
tie  strengthened  by  the  daisy  necklace  strung 
in  infancy,  and  the  after-life  brightened  with 
the  recoUectiou  of  chaplets  of  wild  flowers 
woven  for  saucy  faces  in  early  life.  It  has 
been  said  too,  and  wisely,  that  “if  you  are 
poor,  yet  modestly  aspiring,  keep  a vase  of 
flowers  on  your  table,  and'  they  will  help  to 
inaintain  your  dignity  and  secure  for  you  con- 
sidemtion  and  delicacy  of  behaviour.”  For 
the  same  reason,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
what  they  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
awarding  prizes  in  various  parishes  say,  and  it 
is  tlii.s, — that  in  almost  every  instance  where 
they  have  found  a good  garden,  they  have 
observed  that  the  woman,  the  childi-en,  and 
the  house,  are  also  neat,  orderly,  and  well  kept. 
We  need  not  seek  a better  piece  of  evidence 
with  which  to  close  our  notice  of  the  East 
Grinstead  Cottage  Garden  Society,  or  a better 
reason  for  advocating  the  establishment  of  a 
simOar  association  in  every  •vdlhige  where 
there  is  not  one  already. 


sited  at  South  Kensington? — They  requested  that  space 
should  be  assigned  them  in  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum, and  permission  was  given  to  them  to  have  them 
therefor  three  years,  which  will  expire  next  5’ear;  and, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  building  and  owing  to  the  want 
of  room,  notice  has  been  given  to  the  committee  that  the 
space  can  no  longer  be  available  for  them. 

What  was  the  state  of  the  building  which  caused  that 
notice  to  be  given? — The  .space  allotted  to  the  Architectural 
Museum  Committee  was  in  the  galleries  of  the  iron  build- 
ing, and  our  engineer  found  that  the  floors  began  to  swag, 
and  we  thought  that  the  building  was  in  some  .jeopardy, 
so  that  we  were  obliged  to  take  all  the  heavy  articles  out 
of  the  gallery  and  put  them  down  stairs. 

That  was  one  reason;  was  there  any  other?— Another 
reason  for  giving  them  notice  was,  that  the  casts  whicli 
the  country  had  purchased  as  examples  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  had  been  handed  over  to  the  Department; 
they  are,  in  fact,  originals  of  a great  many  of  the  casts  of 
the  Architectural  Museum;  so  that  it  was  hardly  justi- 
fiable to  find  space  at  the  public  cost  for  the  originals  and 
for  duplicates. 

Are  those  casts  taken  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament 

al liable  ’—I  believe  that  they  cost  about  7,OOOL 

You  are  not  able  to  find  room  for  them  at  present  ? — At 
present  we  cannot  receive  them. 

Can  you  state  any  advantage  that  has  resulted  from 
this  architectural  collection  '—Partly  owing  to  this  archi- 
tectural collection,  and  partly  owing  to  the  disposition  of 
the  country  to  build  churches  at  the  present  time,  and 
jiartly  owing  to  our  Schools  of  Design,  Gotliic  architec- 
ture is  very  much  hetter  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  What  is  the  Architectural  Museum  ? — 

It  is  a voluntary  as.sociation  of  gentlemen  and  workmen, 
who  subscribe  from  ]/.  down  to  6s.  a-year,  who  elect  a 
committee,  the  president  of  which  is  Mr.  Alexander  Beres- 
ford  Hope,  and  the  treasurer  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott.  It  is  a 
sort  of  architectural  society  for  the  express  purpose  parti- 
cularly of  improving  carvers  in  stone  and  wood. 

Is  it  not  an  institution  intended  as  a private  specula- 
tion ?— No. 

Mr.  Addrrley. — Is  that  Museum  much  attended  by 
visitors?— As  a popular  collection,  1 think  that  it  is  the 
least  pojiular  part  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
as  to  Its  use  to  workmen,  it  is  used  by  them  and  by  the 
students. 

Mr.  Ihtnkt'ij .—Is  this  Museum  in  a completely  separate 
building  from  the  other  buildings  ?— No ; it  is  in  the  same 
building,  with  a large  portion  of  the  ornamental  art 
collection. 

You  spoke  of  it  as  being  in  a critical  state  ?— I referred 
to  the  galleries, 


EVIDENCE  TOUCHING  THE  ABCHITEC- 
TUUAL  MUSEUM. 

A COMMITTEE  of  tlic  House  of  Commons,  it  will 
be  remembered,  were  appointed  during  the  last 
session  to  inquire  and  report  concerning  the 
“ South  Kensington  Museum.”  The  following  is 
that  part  of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  He^y 
Cole,  C.B.,  which  refers  to  the  Architectural 
Museum : — 

Chairmun. — Will  you  state  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  collection  of  architectural  casts  ?— The 
collection  of  architectural  casts  was  originated  by  the 
school  of  Design ; the  South  Kensington  Museum  have 
added  but  very  little  to  them  for  want  of  room,  chiefly, 
and  partly  for  want  of  funds;  but  a large  collection 
01  architectural  casts  is  deposited  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  which  is  the  property  of  the  Architectural 
Mi^eum,  and  which  was  formerly  deposited  in  hay-lofts 
in  Cannon-row. 

VVm  you  state  under  what  agreement  they  were  depo- 


Mr. G.  O.  Scott,  A.R.A.,  g.ave  the  following 
evidence ; — 

Chairman.  — When  was  the  Architectural  Museum 
established  ?— It  wa.s  originated  at  the  close  of  1851,  and 
it  was  actually  established  in  March,  1852. 

What  were  its  objects  ?— It  had  two  objects;  the  main 
object  was  to  facilitate  the  studies  of  art- workmen  in  all 
the  arts  subsidiary  to  and  connected  with  architecture; 
the  other  object  was  to  supply  a deficiency  whicli  up  to 
that  time  existed  in  all  oiir  public  collections,  that  they 
did  not  attend  to  Medimval  art  except  in  a trifling  degree. 

Wliat  were  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  forma- 
tion ?— It  was  mainly  owing  to  the  want  whicli  had  been 
very  long  felt  for  our  art-workmen : the  arts  subsidiarj-  to 
architecture  had  much  sunk  of  late  years,  and  art-work- 
men, being  usually  men  of  rather  the  humbler  order-s  had 
no  means  whatever  of  following  up  their  studies.  Sup- 
posing  the  objects  they  should  study  from  to  have  existed 
in  England,  they  had  not  the  means  of  travelling  to  an- 
cient buildings  in  England ; and  if  those  objects  were 
abroad  still  less  had  they  the  means  of  studying  them ; it 
was  only  therefore  by  brmging  the  subjects  of  study 
within  their  reach  that  we  could  in  any  degree  hope  to  im- 
prove their  taste  ; but  the  exact  circuin.stauccs  originating 
the  Museum  were  these;  Mr.  Bruce  Alien  wrote  several 
letters  on  that  subject  to  the  Builder  in  1851,  which  had 
been  suggested  to  him  by  tbe  Great  E.xhibition ; * just 
about  the  same  time,  I happened  to  write  a letter  to  the 
Biiildrr  on  a different  subject,  which  was  this.  The  only 
great  collection  of  Mediteval  art  which  had  been  made  up 
to  that  time  in  England,  connected  with  architecture,  was 
the  late  Mr.  Cottiugham’s,  and  it  was  that  year  offered  to 
the  Goverumentfor  sale.  I wrote  to  the  Builder  suggest- 
ing the  importance  of  the  sulyect  being  pressed  upon  the 
Government.  The  Government,  however,  refusfd  to 
entertain  it.  That  brought  me  in  contact  with  Mr.  Bruce 
Allen,  and  we  invited  a number  of  architects  to  meet 
together  with  the  view  of  doing  for  ourselves  what  the 
Government  bad  partially  refused  and  partially  neglected 
to  do  for  us,  and  from  that  originated  the  formation  of  the 
Museum.  Those  architects  formed  themselves  mto  a 
committee  and  founded  the  Museum. 

Is  it  limited  to  one  style  of  architectural  art  ? — No ; one 
of  our  leading  objects  being  Medimval,  that  naturally  takes 
the  precedence ; but,  our  object  being  educational  also, 
wc  have  intended  it  to  become  a general  museum,  and  it 
contains  a very  great  number  of  specimens  in  the  Classic 
and  Renaissance  styles. 

Sir  John  Shelley.—Yoix  stated  that  " the  Government 
partially  refused,  and  partially  neglected ; ” will  yon  ex- 
plain  that  ?— If  I said  " refused,”  it  would  look  as  if  the 
proposition  had  been  placed  before  them  in  a specific 
form,  and  it  had  been  deliberately  refused.  They  had  not 
done  that;  it  was  rather  that  the  subject  had  not  been 
attended  to  ; as  regards  Cottinghaiu’s  Museum,  however, 
they  liad  declined  what  had  been  proposed  to  them. 

Chairman. — What  means  have  you  taken  to  render  your 
museum  instructive  to  art  workmen?— Many  diflTerent 
means  : we  have  instituted  lectures  in  connection  with 
the  museum : there  is  a aeries  of  lectures  every  year, 
perhaps  half  a dozen  lectures,  intended  more  or  less  to 
help  the  studies  of  workmen.  In  addition  to  that,  we 
offer  every  year  prizes  for  the  best  works  of  architectural 
art  of  different  kmds ; but  the  great  thing  of  all  is,  that, 
as  architects  arc  really  the  employers  of  those  men,  each 
of  us  insists  upon  the  men  we  employ  studying  at  the 
Museum,  and  wc  take  pains  to  instruct  them. 

What  were  the  circumstances  whichbroughtthe Archi- 
tectural Museum  Into  contact  with  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art ?— There  were  two  or  three:  a deputa- 


tion from  our  committee  called  at  an  early  period  of  our 
existence  (I  cannot  remember  the  year : I think  in  1854), 
on  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Redgrave  ; we  were  kindly  received 
by  them,  and  they  came  and  attended  at  a meeting  of  our 
committee,  and  gave  us  useful  advice,  and  altogether  wc 
entered  on  friendly  relations  with  them.  In  1855  they 
agreed  to  make  a subscription  to  us  (not  saying  that 
it  should  be  annual),  for  that  year,  in  consideration  of  the 
admission  of  their  students  to  all  the  advantages  of  our 
Museum  ; the  lectures,  the  use  of  our  Museum,  and  other 
advantages. 

How  came  you  to  occupy  a portion  of  the  space  of  the 
South  Kei'-sington  Museum  ?— I should  have  mentioned 
that  at  that  time  our  Museum  was  in  a very  rough  place 
in  Cannon-row  ; we  had  extensive  premises  in  a sort  of 
loft,  in  which  was  an  extraordinary  collection  of  casts, 
&c.,  procured  either  by  gift,  or  loan,  or  purchase.  We 
had  raised  funds  by  applying  in  all  quarters,  and  in  the 
course  of  a year  or  two  we  had  formed  a wonderful  col- 
lection of  casts  and  other  objects,  and  had  completely 
outgrown  the  room  we  had.  When  we  applied  to  Mr. 
Cole  and  Mr.  Redgrave  after  the  close  of  that  year  for 
which  they  subscribed  lOOf.,  to  ask  whether  they  would 
continue  that  as  an  annual  subscription,  wc  received  a 
reply  to  this  effect,— that  the  circiimstancei  under  which 
they  were  placed  were  about  to  alter;  that  they ’were 
about  to  remove  their  museum  and  schools  of  art  from 
Marlborough  House  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
and  therefore  their  students  would  be  more  removed  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  our  museum,  and  would  be  less  able 
to  .make  use  of  it;  for  those,  and  other  reasons,  they 
thought  they  should  not  continue  that  subscription ; but 
they  suggested  to  ns,  that  if,  instead  of  applying  for  a 
subscription,  wc  would  shape  our  application  in  another 
way,  and  apply  for  space  for  our  collection  in  the  new 
nmsciiDi,  though  they  could  not  answer  for  the  reply  we 
might  receive,  probably  it  might  be  favourably  enter- 
tained. We  therefore  thoroughly  considered  the  subject 
at  our  committee : we  made  that  application,  which,  alter 
somewhat  lengthy  iicgociations,  ended  in  their  agreeing 
to  admit  us  as  tenants  of  a certain  portion  of  their  galle  - 
ric.s,  wc  retaining  our  power  over  the  collection  as  bclbi'e. 

You  were  admitted,  accordingly  to  a portion  of  the  iron 
building? — Yes. 

Has  your  occupation  been  of  advantage  to  you?— In 
most  respects  it  has ; the  situation  is  not  quite  so  conve- 
nient as  it  was  in  Westminster  for  the  workmen,  but  that 
is  an  inconvenience  which  must  nece.ssarily  occur,  you 
cannot  get  space  for  these  things  in  London ; but  in  ev,;ry 
other  respect  it  has  very  much  served  the  object  we  had 


* For  years  before  this  we  had  urged  continuously  the 
desirability  of  establishing  au  Architectural  Museum.  The 
conductor  of  the  Builder,  in  1 846,  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  Marquis  of  Northampton,  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  body  at  that  time  looked  to  for 
assistance  in  it,  had  schemed  out  such  a museum  as  has 
since  been  striven  for  and  remains  still  to  be  formed.  ’ 


In  what  way? — It  has  reduced  our  expenses:  we  were 
very  poor ; and  it  has  relieved  ua,  perhaps,  to  the  extent 
of  I50(.  a-year;  also  we  have  the  collection  placed  in  a 
much  better  building  now  than  wc  had  then;  the  s[ieci. 
mens  ore  seen  better,  and  it  is  generally  an  object  to  have 
such  collections  in  a public  building. 

Has  your  museum  been  successful  in  effecting  your 
ol\jects  ? — Most  eminently  successful  in  effecting  our  ob- 
jects. In  the  first  place,  we  have  collected  together  au 
extraordinary  number  of  specimens-  I do  not  say  that 
they  are  all  good,  because  we  have  purchased,  and  had 
given  to  us,  entire  collections,  where  we  have  had  good 
and  bad  together;  but,  putting  aside  the  indilTerent  ones, 
and  viewing  it  ouly  in  reference  to  the  thoroughly  good 
specimens,  it  i.s  a most  wonderful  collection,  such  as  has 
never  been  made  in  this  or  any  other  country  before,  iior 
anything  approaching  to  it. 

Have  the  arts  connected  with  architecture  been  bene- 
fited by  it?— In  a most  important  degree:  the  taste  of 
cai'vers  has  improved  woniierfully--  I have  letters  from 
several  nia-ster  carvers  which  state  in  the  strongest  terms 
that  the  skill  of  the  workmen  lias  improved  in  the  most 
remarkable  degree,  and  I have  found  myself,  in  all  my 
own  works,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  work 
executed  before  and  after  the  formation  of  this  museum. 

You  think  that  you  can  trace  that  distinctly  to  this 
museum? — Distinctly;  because  the  men  who  have  e.ve- 
cuted  that  work  have  studied  in  this  museum. 

You  thiuk  that  their  taste  has  improved? — Very  much 
indeed. 

Is  it  an  attractive  collection  to  the  public  ?— Only  par- 
tially so ; our  object  lias  never  been  to  make  it  an  attrac- 
tive collection  to  the  public  ; our  intention  was  to  satisfy 
a want  which  wc  were  every  day  feeling,  the  want  of 
proper  education  of  the  workmen  who  have  to  carry  out 
the  ornamental  port  of  our  works ; therefore  it  is  rather  a 
practical  than  an  attractive  museum.  T do  not  suppose 
that  the  public  at  large,  after  going  through  the  picture 
galleries,  and  the  other  more  attractive  objects  of  art, 
when  they  come  to  our  Museum  feel  particularly  grati- 
fied; but  that  part  of  the  public  who  have  given  any 
attention  to  architecture,  or  who  feel  any  interest  in  it, 
are  delighted  with  it. 

Have  you  and  the  Department  got  into  any  difficulties 
as  to  co-operation? — We  have  not,  until  lately,  got  into 
any  difficulty  of  a serious  kind  ; we  have  gone  on  in  the 
main  very  smoothly  till  the  last  few  months. 

What  has  happened  now? — The  iron  building  has  been 
found  to  be  giving  way.  We  found  that  we  had  unwit- 
tingly become  tenants  of  a building  incapable  of  bearing 
the  weight  which  we  had  brought  into  it;  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  we  received  a letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  saying  that  Captain  Fowke  had 
examined  the  floors  of  tbe  building,  and  had  found  Uiem 
to  be  very  insufficient  for  their  weight,  and  requesting  ua 
to  allow  all  the  heavier  parts  of  our  collection  to  be  re- 
moved into  the  lower  part  of  the  building.  We,  of  course, 
acceded  to  that  within  certain  limits  ; at  the  same  time  we 
objected  to  its  being  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ruin 
the  arrangement  of  our  museum  altogether,  and  mix  up 
objects  of  different  styles;  but  within  such  limits  as  that 
wc  thoroughly  acceded  to  their  request.  We  followed  up 
that  consent  by  a suggestion,  which  was  the  result  of  a 
careful  examination  of  the  building  by  a large  number  of 
our  committee  consisting  of  architects : the  suggestion 
was,  that  it  might  very  easily  be  temporarily  strengthened 
and  supported,  so  as  to  be  quite  capable  of  bearing  the 
weight  which  we  wished  to  be  put  upon  it,  till  some  more 
permanent  measure  for  security  should  be  taken,  or  some 
new  building  should  be  erected  j and  we  begged  that  such 
measures  should  be  taken  rather  than  that  our  collection 
should  be  disturbed. 

What  happened  then  ? — They  declined  to  take  any 
temporary  measures  whatever,  and  gave  us  notice  to 
quit. 

Sir  Julm  Shelley.— those  Edterations  have  en- 
tailed any  considerable  expense?— Perhaps  several  hun- 
dred pounds. 

Chairman. — Do  you  complahi  of  the  non-observance  of 
any  of  the  conditions  on  which  you  occupy  your  space  ?— 

1 No : we  were  a little  interfered  with  at  one  time,  a 
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portion  of  our  space  being  given  to  the  Patent  Commis- 

sioners ; but  that  is  not  a thing  we  wish  to  complain  of. 

Have  you  made  any  application  for  pecuniary  aid  ?— We 
made  an  application  for  additional  pecuniary  aid  two 
years  ago. 

To  whom  ?— To  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

What  was  the  result  ?-They  declined  to  aid  us 
pecuniarily  in  a direct  manner,  but  they  offered  that  if  we 
would  make  over  all  the  collection  and  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  it  on  loan  to  the  Department,  they  would  pay  the 
salary  of  our  curator ; which  offer  we  declined,  because 
we  considered  that  we  should  be  giving  up  a power  which 
we  believed  we  exercised  with  a considerable  advantage 
as  to  our  objects,  and  that  the  advantage  offered  us  in 
return  was  exceedingly  trifling. 

Have  you  anything  to  observe  as  to  the  reasons  which 
were  givp  when  you  were  asked  to  quit?— The  primary 
reason  given  us  w;as.  that  the  building  is  giving  way,  and 
that  they  are  not  disposed  to  strengthen  it,  nor  are  they 
disposed,  in  applying  for  funds  for  a new  bui]<tln<>-  to 
recommend  that  space  should  be  allowed  for  our  Museum, 
They  say,  as  a reason  for  not  providing  room  for  it  in  a 
future  building,— ‘ Inasmuch  as  this  collection  is  almost 
entirely  hmited  to  Gothic  specimens,  and  contains  many 
inferior  duplicates  of  casts  now  in  the  nnssp^sinn  nf  tuo 


taste  might  make  a severe  inroad  into  the  publicfunds  >— 
Tne^pubhe  department  must  then  pull  the  purse  strings 

ST.  SEPULCHRE’S  CHURCH, 
NORTHAMPTON. 

THE  NOETIlAilPTONSHIRE  ABCniTECTUEAD 
SOCIETY. 

On  Tuesday,  tbe  llth  instant,  the  foimdatiou- 
stonc  of  the  enlargement  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church 
was  laid  by  Lord  Henley,  M.P.,  who  delivered  an 
address.  A general  meeting  of  the  Northampton- 
shire Architectural  Society,  who  have  ideutitied 
themselves  with  the  work,  was  afterwards  held  in 
St.  Sepulchre’s  school-room,  the  mayor  presiding. 
The  report  was  read  by  the  Rev.  T.  James.  In  it 
the  committee  said 


...... c.j.  u.uuvu  uo  vjoinic  specimens,  and  contains  many 

mferior  duplicates  of  casts  now  in  the  possession  of  the 

Department,  as  well  as  anumher  of  other  specimens  which 

my  Lords  do  not  consider  worth  exhibiting  at  the  public 
expense.  In  the  first  place  I will  makeafew  remarks  on 
all  of  those  ; first  on  tbe  jirimary  one.  that  they  do  not 
mtend,  in  any  future  buildings,  to  provide  room  for  this 
Museum.  Now,  architecture,  I consider,  and  I think  it  is 
pneraJly  considered,  to  be  the  central  art  of  all  arts,  and 
to  neglect  it,  in  such  a museum,  would  be  simply  suicidal  ■ 
It  would  be  patronising  all  the  branches  and  neglectin'^ 
the  main  trunk.  But  the  Department  do  not  intend  to  do 
that:  they  mention  afterwards  that  they  may  possibly 
found  a museum,  Ulustrating  the  arts  of  aU  countries,  but 
with  reference  to  this  museum,  they  say  that  they  will 
not  provide  room  for  it.  This  museum  contains  in  embryo 
the  very  things  which  a national  museum  of  architecture 
ought  to  contain ; and  therefore,  to  say  that  they  could 
not  provide  room  for  it  in  any  future  building  is  a 
mistake;  because,  however  incomplete  the  collection  may 
be,  and  however  inferior  some  of  the  specimens  in  it  may 
be,  it  contains  objects  which  ought  to  be  in  any  museum 
of  architecture,  and  therefore  it  should  not  be  excluded 
from  any  future  collection,  but  on  the  contrary,  any  future 
collection  sjiould  contain  something  more  than  this  does 
of  the  same  kind.  They  say  that  the  collection  is  limited 
to  Gothic  specimens  • first.  I demur  to  the  correctness  of 
that.  One  of  our  leading  objects  in  founding  it  was,  that 
the  subject  of  Gothic  architecture  had  been  neglected  and 
therefore  our  first  effort  was  to  supply  that  want,  but  we 
have  also  a very  large  number  of  other  specimens,  anti  to 
reject  specimens  because  they  are  Gothic  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that  a future  collection  should  not  contain  Gothic 
specimens  : that  is  not  a reason  for  rejecting  Gothic  speci- 
mens, but  lor  adding  specimens  in  alt  other  styles.  It  is 
an  objection  wholly  of  a negative  kind,  that  it  does  not 
contain  enough  of  other  styles,  which  we  freely  admit 
but  It  IS  not  correct  to  say  that  it  contains  none  of  them! 
We  have  a great  number  of  specimens  in  other  styles,  and 
the  mutual  arrangement  which  we  have  gone  upon  has 
been  an  admirable  one,  for  they  possessed  before  we  joined 
them  a considerable  eoDection  cf  Classic  and  Renaissance 
specimens,  and  a small  coUection  of  Gothic,  and  a small 
collection  m the  other  styles,  and  the  arrangement  which 
we  have  gone  upon  has  been  this,  to  draft  off  into  their 
TOlJections  our  Classic  and  Renaissance  specimens,  and  to 
draft  into  ours  their  Gothic  specimens  ; so  that  we  have 
mutually  enriched  each  other,  and  nothing  could  be  better 
and  more  conducive  to  the  formation  of  a thorouehlv 
good  architectural  coUection  at  a future  time.  The  next 
objection  is,  that  our  museum  contains  many  inferior 
duplicates  of  casts  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Depart- 
ment. No  doubt  it  does:  every  collection  that  is  made 
gets  good  and  bad  together,  because  we  get  entire  collec 
tioiis  as  presents  and  loans  : those  collections  contain  in 
tenor  thmgs  with  the  superior  ones.  Whatever  museum 
is  made,  It  will  become  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
expurgate  it  of  the  inferior  specimens : that  is  there 
fore  a thoroughly  good  reason  for  expurgation,  but  a 
thoroughly  bad  oneforexcludingthegoodthings,  because 
there  are  some  bad  ones  among  them.  The  third  objec- 
tion is,  that  ‘it  contains  a number  of  other  specimens 
which  my  Lords  do  not  consider  worth  exhibiting  at  ihl 
public  expense.  That  I cannot  say  anything  about  - c.x- 
cepting  from  it  the  bad  specimens  (and  I can  L-ay  that  the 
reminder  are  good),  1 think  that  the  collection  being  for 
tlie  improvement  of  the  arts  of  this  country,  it  ought  to 
Kfn,ii  not  say,  exhibited,  but  made  available  for 
students,  and  placed  in  a position  suited  for  study  at  the 
public  expense.  These  are  myreplies  to  those  reasons 

that  such  a thing  is  better  managed 

fu  ? P^tilic  department,  or  by  a private  society  ? 1 tliink 

that  there  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  both  A 
private  society  has  a very  great  advantage,  and,  at’  the 
s^eume,  a very  great  disadvantage:  the  advantage  of 
“ol^ody  of  private  individuals 
would  club  together  to  give  themselves  trouble  and  ex- 
pense,  and  all  kinds  of  annoyance  and  diffleuitv  without 

Vt^’^s^ong  practical  object  in  view,  whichimpels 

1 1 - That  body  of  men  who  are 

impelled  to  join  and  form  such  a society  know  what  and 
wa  experiencing  the 

want  of  what  they  are  aiming  at;  and  they  also  Low 
^ the  objects  which  would  satisfy  that  want ; 
and  therefore  they  liave  a very  great  advantaL,  in  carry! 
mg  out  such  an  object,  over  a public  department,  whiL 
cannot  itfjpw  from  any  practical  experience  what  is  re- 
quired; aU  they  get  is  indirect  knowledge  of  it,  but  they 
have  not  that  knowledge  ITom  their  own  individual  feel 
mg  and  experience.  The  very  fact,  therefore,  that  people 
will  form  a society  for  these  purposes,  shows  that  thev 
feel  the  want,  and  that  they  know  the  direction  in  which 
the  want  can  be  supplied.  On  the  other  hand,  a urivate 
society  has  the  fearful  disadvantage  of  having  no  funds. 
The  adva.ntage8  of  a public  department  ore,  that  tlicv 
have  funds : they  are  acting  in  a public  capacity,  and 
they  feel  that  they  are  acting  for  the  public.'^  The 
disadvantages  of  a public  department  are,  that  thev 
c^e°°*  requirements  of  the 

n..wr“  t^°se  two  systems  with- 

out their  disadvantages?-!  think  that  the  only  way  of 
mwtmg  it  is  by  uniting  the  two ; uniting  the  funds  and 
nationality  of  the  Government  department  with  the  prac- 
tical knowledge,  zeal,  and  experience  of  those  who  do  feel 
moved  to  have  it  supplied. 

The  Government  finding  the  funds  and  the  private 
society  the  Zealand  taste?— Yes.  ^ 

Is  not  there  some  little  danger  in  that,  that  the  zeal  and 


During  the  year,  a most  Interesting  communication 
was  niade  to  the  society  by  Mr.  Canon  Argles,  relating  to 
the  discovery  of  a stone  scdilc  and  benches,  in  the  Saxon 
tower  of  Bamack.  A niche  in  the  west  wall,  fu-med  by  a 
triangular  heading  of  beam-shaped  stones,  v.  Inch  had 
greatly  puzzled  the  antiquaries,  was  found,  on  the  re- 
move of  tbe  soil,  to  be  the  canopy  of  a stone  sedile,  no 
doubt  a seat  of  great  honour  in  Saxon  times,  when  the 
fine  tower  arch  opened  into  the  church,  and  formed,  pro- 
•Ii  ecclesiastics  connected 

with  the  building,  or,  possibly,  the  tribunal  of  some  secu- 
ar  power,  But,  whatever  its  use,  it  must  iindoubtedlv 
he  pronounced  the  most  ancient  place  of  solemn  session 
and  conclave  existing  in  this  kingdom,” 

And  afterwards : — 

One  other  most  important  class  of  buildings  our 
society  has  from  the  first  never  lost  sight  of,  though  it 
has  had  great  difficulty,  and  little  external  encourage- 
ment, in  bringing  it  more  prominently  forward,  viz,— tLt 
of  cottages  for  the  labouring  classes.  From  time  to  time, 
without  success,  we  have  applied  to  local  agricultural 
societies,  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  even  a nearer 
matter,  but  have  been 
unable  to  get  them  to  join  with  us  in  offering  a prize  or 
pnzes  for  the  best  model  cottage  for  the  midland  dis- 
tnets.  At  length  we  have  been  encouraged  inourniider. 
taking  by  some  of  our  associated  architectural  societies  • 
apd,  having  hit  upon  a plan  which  seems  to  us  to  com! 
biuecveo-.rfesWeriifMmof  a good  cottage,  we  are  about 
to  publish  It,  with  specifications  and  estimates,  for  distri- 
bution  among  our  members,  and  possibly  also  for  gene- 
ralsale.  If  we  are  really  successful  in  this  design,  1 feci 
^1''°  accomplished  a work  not  secondary  to 
that  of  the  furtherance  of  correct  taste  and  arrangement 
in  ecclesiastic  and  scholastic  architecture ; and  shall  de- 
serve to  be  ranked  among  the  practical,  working  societies 
of  the  county,  if,  m addition  to  handsome  churches  and 
good  schools,  we  have  done  all  that  externals  can  do  to 
give  the  poor  man  a comfortable  home.” 

The  following  paper,  on  "St.  Sepnlchre’a 
Chiirch,  was  read  by  the  Hev.  G.  Aylille  Poole 
Vicar  of  Welford : — ’ 

The  most  worthy  motives  for  the  restoration  and 
enlargement  of  a church,  and  those  by  which 
happily,  persons  are  generally  influenced  in  this 
good  work,  are  those  which  appeal  to  our  piety 
and  charity  j but  a special  interest  of  another 
kind  will  sometimes  attach  to  a particular  church  ^ 
and  it  IS  allowable  to  invoke  that  interest  in  aidJ 
at  least,  of  those  which  are  higher  and  better. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  present  very  rapid  sketch 
to  point  out  lu  what  respects  the  church  of  St, 
Sepulchre’s,  Northampton,  on  the  enlargement 
and  restoration  of  which  we  are  now  entering 
may  fairly  claim  to  belong  to  this  special  class. 

It  IS  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  you  that  there 
are  four  round  churches,  and  four  only,  still  re- 
maining in  England,  and  that  these  were  founded 
during  a time  when  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  City, 
or  the  defence  of  the  pilgrims  by  the  united 
chivalry  of  Christendom,  or  the  attempt  to  wrest 
the  sacred  places  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels, 
formed  a great  part  of  the  serious  business  of 
churches  and  nations  of  Europe.  These  churches 
owe  their  peculiar  form  and  arrangement  to  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  their  founders  to  embody 
their  recollection  of  the  Round  Church  of  the 
Resurrection  in  the  Holy  City,  in  which  they 
had  worshipped  as  pilgrims  or  crusaders.  Inferior 
as  they  may  be  in  grandeur,  as  they  certainly 
must  be  in  intrinsic  interest  j imperfect  as  they 
doubtless  all  are  as  copies  of  a remote  original, 
this  was  the  typo  after  which  all  our  round 
churches  were  erected,  and  this  the  spirit  which 
led  to  tbe  adoption  of  their  peculiar  plan.  We 
may  surely  be  allovved  to  sympathise  with  our 
piignm^  fathers”  in  their  wish  to  retain  such 
a memorial  of  Jerusalem  and  its  holy  places 
and  recognize  it  as  a natural  feeling  of  those 
days  when  the  land  consecrated  by  oui-  Saviour’s 
footsteps  was  an  object  of  devout  aspirations  to 
thousands  as  they  left  these  shores,  and  of  pious 
remembrance  to  the  much  smaller  number  who 
returned  to  worship  the  King  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem m their  own  land. 

Two  of  the  churches  thus  owing  their  form,  and 
their  very  existence,  to  these  facts  and  feelings, 
were  erected  by  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers 
respectively, — two  religious  orders  associated  un- 
der the  most  solemn  vows  for  the  protection  of 


• To  be  continued. 


pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.  These  were  the  Temple, 
m London,  so  called  because  it  belonged  to  the 
templars;  and  Little  Maplestead,  in  Essex,  which 
was  attached  to  a commnndery  of  the  Ilospitnllers. 
But  if  these  two  churches  seem  to  be  more  espe- 
cially interesting,  from  the  chivalrous  orders  to 
which  they  owed  their  erection,  the  other  two  have 
also  a peculiar  claim,  and,  perhaps,  a higher,  on 
account  of  their  greater  antiquity.  These  are  St. 
Sepulchre’s,  in  Cambridge,  .and  the  cliurch  in  this 
town  of  the  same  consecration.  Of  tliese  tbe 
church  in  Cambridge  has,  perhaps,  the  priority, 
having  been  consecrated  in  1101;  but  that  in 
Northampton  followed  immediately  after,  being 
assigned,  with  groat  probability,  to  Simon  do  St. 
Liz,  Earl  of  Northampton,  who  died  in  1115,  after 
having  been  long  absent  from  this  country,  The 
church,  then,  if  erected  by  him,  must  be  as  old  as 
the  former,  within  a very  few  years,  and  may  be 
even  older;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  character 
of  its  original  portion  which  at  all  casts  a doubt 
upon  the  most  remote  antiquity  we  might  be  in- 
clined to  give  it.  Thus,  besides  its  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  which  it  slinrca 
with  all  the  round  churches,  we  claim  for  St.  Sepul- 
chre’s a date  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less  remote  tlnm 
that  of  the  oldest  of  the  other  throe.  And  if  any- 
thing beyond  this  be  necessary  to  commend  it  to 
the  interest  of  our  society,  and  of  the  town  ami 
county  of  Northampton,  we  may  add  that  its 
foundation,  remote  as  it  is,  is  assigned  to  the  first 
Norman  who  assumed  the  name  of  this  town  a.s 
his  title.  He  was  not,  indeed,  the  first  Earl  of 
Northampton,  for  the  title  goes  back  one  genera- 
tion further,  and  to  another  race.  Its  descent  to 
this  Sinion  dc  St.  Liz,  with  those  parts  of  )iis  his- 
tory  which  hear  on  the  subject  of  a church  com- 
memorative of  his  pilgrim  propensities,  may  fairly 
be  considered  introductory  to  a few  remarks  on 
the  history  of  the  church  itself. 

The  firet  Earl  of  Northampton  was  Wiikhcof, 
son  of  Siward,  Earl  of  Nortlnimberlaiid,  n noble 
and  valiant  Dane.  Waltheof  was  one  of  the  most 
formidable  of  the  Conqueror’s  opponents;  luit 
William,  in  respect  for  tbe  doughty  cliampion  of 
a fallen  race,  confirmed  him  in  his  former  honours, 
and  added  to  them  the  earldoms  of  Northampton 
and  Huntingdon.  lie  gave  him,  too  (let  us  hope 
it  was  not  wittingly),  a treacherous  niul  cruel 
companion  in  his  greatness.  He  gave  him  Judith, 
his  niece,  to  wife,  who  afterw.ards  procured  Wal- 
theof’s  execution,  by  base,  and  probably  false, 
accusation.  At  the  same  time  there  was  in 
William’s  court  one  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  a noble 
Norman,  but  lame  in  one  leg,  a defect  which 
turned  out  greatly  to  his  happiness;  for  when 
William  would  have  given  him  his  niece  Judith, 
the  treacherous  widow  of  the  noble  Waltheof, 
with  all  her  possessions,  the  lady  refused  to  ratify 
her  part  of  the  bai^ain  on  account  of  his  luine- 
ness.  Simon,  happy  to  be  tlius  rejected,  married 
tbe  daughter  of  Judith  instead,  and  so  succeeded 
to  the  greater  part  of  Waltheof’s  estates  niul  to 
his  titles.  Soon  after  this,  Sinion  de  St.  Liz  built 
the  Castle  of  Northampton;  and,  about  tbe  yeiir 
1084,  he  largely^  endowed  tbe  Convent  of  St. 
Andrew,  making  it,  however,  unhappily,  .an  alien 
priory,_  subject  to  the  Cluniac  Abbey  of  St.  Mary 
de  Caritate,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  As  he 
advanced  in  years,  his  zeal  for  the  faith  advanced 
also;  and,  towards  tbe  close  of  his  life,  he  took  tho 
cross  and  went  to  the  Holy  City.  He  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  return,  and  zealous  enough  to 
repeat  his  journey;  but,  being  seized  with  an 
illness  on  his  homeward  way,  be  died  about  tbe 
year  1115,  at  the  aforesaid  Abbey  of  St,  Mary  do 
Caritate,  and  was  there  buried. 

Tbe  condition  in  which  he  left  the  Church  of 
St.  Sepulchre’s  may  be  very  probably  iuferred 
from  several  indications  still  remaining.  It  seems 
cert  in  that  it  consisted  of  the  present  round, 
together  with  a cliaucel,  terminating  in  an  eastern 
apse.  The  principal  entrance  was  most  likely 
through  a highly -enriched  doorway  at  tbe  west 
end  of  the  round,  which  has  given  way  to  the 
present  tower.  Instead  of  .a  tower  or  other  steeple 
to  the  original  church,  the  round  was  carowned 
with  a lofty  clerestory  or  lantern,  with  a conical 
roof  of  high  pitch  ; and,  as  there  was  a triforimn 
over  the  aisles  of  the  round,  which  has  now  dis- 
appeared, the  whole  elevation  would  not  he  de- 
ficient ,iu  height.  The  chancel,  I imagine,  had  no 
aisles ; and,  like  that  at  Little  Maplestead,  which 
was  also  without  aisles,  terminated  in  an  apse. 

_ In  the  interior,  the  central  circle  of  eight 
pillars  and  arches  was  surrounded  by  an  aislo 
with  a groined  roof,  over  which  was  a triforium 
opening  into  the  church  by  a series  of  arches, 
probably  little  mferior  in  height  to  those  below. 
Resting  on  these,  and  rising  to  some  considerable 
height  above  them,  was  the  clerestory  or  lantern, 
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doubtless  of  eight  lights,  with  appropriate  decora- 
tions. A richly-moulded  arch  would  lead  to  the 
chancel,  the  details  of  which  can  be  supplied  only 
by  probable  analogy.  This,  at  least,  there  can  be 
no  reason  to  doubt,  that  it  was  both  externally 
and  internally  a structure  of  very  considerable 
elegance,  and  one  which  would  e:5citc  the  admira- 
tion, as  well  as  the  interest,  of  all  who  loohed  on 
it  as  a legacy  from  the  deceased  Crusader  to  those 
who  had  not  been  privileged  to  see  its  prototype 
in  the  Holy  City. 

It  did  not,  however,  satisfy  more  than  two  or 
three  generations  in  the  state  in  which  Simon  de 
St.  Liz  left  it  j and  probably  it  was  then,  as  it  was 
often  again,  and  is  now,  perhaps  for  the  last  time, 
want  of  space  for  those  who  would  worship  in  it 
that  led  to  essential  changes  in  the  fabric.  It  was 
probably  about  IIRO,  during  the  time  of  the  gra- 
dual introduction  of  the  Pointed  arch,  but  while 
the  old  Norman  details  were  generally’  retained 
(thus  forming  a transition  ora),  that  the  northern 
wall  of  the  chancel  was  cut  through,  to  form  an 
arcade,  for  the  addition  of  a northern  aisle.  The 
work  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  judiciously  or 
even  carefully  conducted,  for  the  changes  about 
this  time  originated  a scries  of  failures  in  the 
fabric,  which  led  first  to  the  necessary  erection  of 
certain  unsightly  buttresses,  and  ultimately,  per- 
haps, to  the  failure  of  the  round,  and  the  sacritice 
of  the  old  trifovium  and  clerestory.  The  twelfth 
century,  however,  probably  closed  upon  a church 
scarcely  difl'ering  from  that  which  St.  Liz  had 
finished  before  1115,  except  that  a northern  aisle 
had  been  added  to  the  chancel. 

Thus,  so  far  as  at  present  appears,  the  church 
remained  for  upwards  of  a century,  for  it  Is  not 
till  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  that  there  are 
any  indications  of  a south  chancel  aisle.  And  it 
was  before  the  close  of  the  same  century  that  the 
present  tower  and  spire  were  erected.  This  was 
not  without  a purpose  j for  the  round  had  proba- 
bly suffered  so  much  by  former  changes  as  to 
require  great  repairs.  The  aisle  vaults  and  the 
triforium  were  probably  sacrified  at  this  time,  and 
the  clerestory' rebuilt  on  a much  more  meagre  scale, 
though  certainly  not  so  wretchedly  as  at  present. 
A tower  and  spire  were  therefore  required  to  give 
character  to  the  church.  I need  hardly  tell  you 
that  this  last  feature  is  of  great  beauty ; and  long 
may  it  remain  an  ornament,  not  to  this  church 
only,  but  to  the  town  of  Northampton. 

Whatever  has  happened  to  St.  Sepulchre’s  since 
the  erection  of  the  spire  has  been  by  w.iy  of  de- 
struction and  deterioration.  The  only  comfort  we 
cun  derive  from  an  inspection  of  it  is  this,  that 
the  very  fact  that  matters  have  been  getting 
worse  and  worse  for  two  hundred  years  necessi- 
tates so  entire  a reconstruction,  that  wc  destroy, 
without  compunction  and  regret,  what  the  exigen- 
cies of  restoration  and  enlargement  require  to  he 
swept  away’;  and  that  wc  arc  certain,  under  the 
direction  of  our  very  able  architect,  to  hand  over 
the  remodelled  edifice  to  the  parish,  and  to  the 
people  generally,  as  greatly  increased  in  beauty  as 
iu  usefulness,  and  not  diminished  in  interest. 

Sir  Henry  Dryden,  hart.,  in  proposing  “That 
the  historical  interest  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church 
recommends  its  preservation,”  said  nothing  was 
truer  than  a remark  made  by  Mr.  James,  that 
restoration  not  unfrequently  meant  destruction. 
More  mischief  had  been  done  in  the  last  tw’enty- 
five  years  than  in  any  previous  half-century,  and 
the  time  would  come  when  loud  and  grievous 
would  be  the  lamentations.  They  could  not  do 
more  mischief  than  to  set  about  knocking  down 
right  and  left,  and  then  to  commence  the  work  of 
nstoration  according  to  their  own  fancy.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  Elgin  marbles.  Suppose  a com- 
mittee was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
noses  and  ears,  and  heads  and  tails,  ou  those 
celebrated  fragments,  what  would  be  the  com- 
parative value  of  them  ? It  would  be  little  more 
than  that  of  old  lime.  Those  old  churches  were 
left  them  as  memorials  of  the  past,  and  they 
could  not  commit  a greater  architectural  sin  than 
by  spoiling^  them  as  models.  The  resolution  said 
the  historical  interest  of  the  church  recom- 
mended its  preservation,  hut  nothing  was  more 
abused  than  the  word  restoration.  Restoration 
meant  to  put  hack  to  its  original  state,  and  the 
interest  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church  would  not  con- 
sist in  what  Mr.  Scott  would  give  them  at  the 
cast  end,  hut  in  what  other  people  had  left  them. 

The  Mayor  was  afraid,  from  the  remarks  of 
Sir  Henry  Dryden,  that  some  persons  might  go 
away  witli  a wrong  impression.  That  the  work 
Oi  restoration  would  be  conducted  in  a proper 
manner,  there  was  a sufficient  guarantee  iu  the 
name  of  the  architect  to  whom  it  was  entrusted. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  while  it 


was  intended  that  the  round  part  of  the  church 
should  be  preserved  in  all  its  integrity,  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  parish  must  he  provided 
for;  and  how  could  they  he  provided  for  unless 
the  church  was  enlarged?  Ho  trusted  they  would 
all  go  away  dctenniiicd  that  that  noble  structure 
should  not  only  be  preserved  as  a memorial  of  the 
past,  but  as  a place  affording  adequate  provision 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  Scott,  in  afterwards  proposing  a Tcsolution 
of  thanks  to  the  mayor,  said  it  gave  him  peculiar 
pleasure  to  see  so  well-qualified  a member  of  his 
own  profession  preside  at  that  meeting  as  chief 
magistrate;  but  it  gave  him  far  greater  pleasure 
to  hear  one  of  his  own  profession  not  only  speak 
in  such  hearty  terms  of  the  dignity  of  their  craft, 
but,  ill  union  with  that,  advocating  in  such  a heart- 
stirring  manner  the  claims  of  their  holy  religion. 
Ill  the  abstract  he  agreed  with  several  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  as  all  engaged 
in  the  study  of  ancient  architecture  must  do.  It 
was  better  that  ancient  monuments  should  be  pre- 
served, where  that  was  possible,  than  altered.  In 
the  case  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  that  was  absolutely 
the  case,  and  the  desirability  of  it  would  he  greater 
or  less  with  all  objects  of  art,  just  in  proportion  as 
the  uses  of  them  were  obsolete,  or  were  required 
to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  present  day. 
AVhen  first  called  on  he  felt  very  unwilling,  and 
expressed  a hope  that  the  present  size  would 
suffice,  but  as  such  was  not  the  case,  was  it  to  he 
restored  as  a mere  piece  of  antiquity,  or  was  it 
to  be  restored  in  such  a manner  that  antiquity 
and  utilitarianism  should  be  united  ? The  claims 
of  the  present  day  required  that  that  should  be 
done:  at  the  same  time  he  agreed  that  as  fur  as 
was  practicable  that  which  was  ancient  should  be 
preserved,  and  exposed  to  view.  There  were  other 
portions,  however,  the  age  of  which  was  doubtful, 
and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  preserve  a semi- 
harharous  part  on  the  principle  that  nothing  was 
to  he  meddled  with.  He  was  glad  to  say  those 
views  were  advocated  by  Professor  Willis,  for  few 
people  had  said  more  against  restorations  than  he 
had  done;  and  yet,  with  refereucc  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  upper  part  of  Becket’s  Chapel, -at  Can- 
terbury, on  which  he  (Mr.  Scott)  was  engaged. 
Professor  Willis  not  only  did  not  oppose,  but 
urged  the  destruction  of  the  barbarous  additions 
that  had  been  made  to  the  original  building.  That 
was  the  opiniou  of  the  man  who  stood  in  the  van 
of  the  anti-restoration  party.  He  (Mr.  Scott) 
admitted  the  principle  advocated  by  Sir  Henry 
Dryden,  hut  it  must  he  applied  according  to  the 
dictates  of  common  sense. 

At  the  evening  meeting.  Lord  Alwync  Compton 
in  the  chair,  a paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  T. 
James,  on  “ Round  Churches,”  to  which  we  shall 
return. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  KITCHENS. 

While  I agree  with  your  correspondent, 
“ J . D.  A.,”  that  the  “ kitchen  often  has  not  suffi- 
cient of  the  architect’s  c.are  in  its  details,” — that 
it  is  apt  to  he  “ill  ventilated”  and  “inefficient,” 
and  with  some  of  his  views  of  what  a complete 
apparatus  should  be,  I differ  with  others.  I do 
not,  however,  propose  to  discuss  these,  hut  rather 
to  speak  of  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the 
kitcheu  itself,  to  which,  if  architects  would  devote 
more  thoughtful  attention,  great  advantage  would 
result  to  their  clients  and  increased  reputation  to 
themselves. 

A chief  and  very  frequent  annoyance  in  con- 
nection with  this  department  is  that  of  the  smell 
of  cooking,  which  is  so  readily  diffused  throughout 
a house.  That  this  evil  is  the  result  of  defective 
ventilation,  and  ought  to  be  avoided  in  all  new 
erections,  and  may  be  remedied  in  old  buildings, 
is  unquestionable.  The  main  difficulty  is  that  of 
convincing  either  employer  or  architect,  and  too 
frequently  hotk,  of  the  necessity  for  very  special 
arrangements  for  the  purpose. 

To  provide,  as  “ J.  D.  A.”  recommends,  spring 
doors  to  close,  which  servants  invariably  take 
special  trouble  to  “wedge”  open,  and  a skylight 
opening  above  tbe  cook’s  head  for  the  develop- 
ment of  rheumatism,  arc  but  sorry  ventilating 
arrangements;  and,  I would  say,  should  only  be 
submitted  to  when  proved  to  be  unavoidable. 

A good  kitchen  should,  of  course,  be  roomy  and 
lofty.  It  should  he  lighted  by  windows  in  the 
side  walls,  of  full  size,  reaching  within  a foot  of 
the  ceiling,  and  from  3 to  5 feet  from  the  ground, 
according  to  the  height  and  size  of  the  kitchen. 
These  windows  should  open  readily,  both  at  top 
and  bottom,  for  summer  ventilation,  and  should  be 
situated  relatively  to  the  cooking  apparatus,  so 
that  the  air  admitted  through  them  should  tend 
to  direct  the  heated  air  of  the  kitchen  towards 
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{he  smofee  and  ventilating  Jlues,  and  away  from  Iho 
doors  communicating  with  the  main  building. 

The  cooking  apparatus,  in  recesses, should  occupy 
one  entire  side  of  the  kitchen.  These  recesses 
should  have  “hoods,”  or  canopies,  commencing 
6 feet  from  the  fioor-line,  and  reaching  to  the 
ceiling,  enclosing  the  whole  space  above  the  stoves, 
hot-plates,  Ac.  Each  recess  should  be  provided 
with  a smoke-ilue,  and  also  with  a ventilating 
fine  within  the  “hood,”  and  near  the  ceiling,  to 
carry  off  the  heat  and  smell  of  cooking.  Above 
the  roasting  range,  in  the  centre  of  the  chimney- 
breast,  and  near  the  ceiling,  a ventilating  flue 
should  be  constructed,  of  full  size,  to  obtain  ample 
ventilation  in  cold  w'eather,  when  the  windows 
cannot  be  kept  open.  The  ventilating  flues,  if 
constructed  under  Boyd’s  patent,  with  cast-iron 
plates  dividing  them  from  the  smoke  flues,  derive 
BO  much  heat  from  the  latter  as  to  maintain  in  all 
weathers  a powerful  upward  current,  without  risk 
of  return  smoke,  dirt,  or  annoyance  of  any  kind. 

Provision  must  be  made  for  the  free  supply  of 
fresh  air  to  the  kitchen  in  cold  weather,  or  the 
ventilating  arrangements  will  manifestly  fail.  The 
position  of  the  window’s  having  been  indicated 
with  the  view  of  favourably  influencing  ventila- 
tion, it  follows  that  the  best  position  for  tho 
admission  of  frc.?h  air  in  cold  weather  will  be  in 
their  vicinity,  and  probably  through  gratiiiga  on 
the  wall  face,  immediately  beneath  them.  The 
air  thus  supplied  should  first  bo  made  to  circulate 
in  a chamber  closely  adjoining  the  heated  a]>pa- 
ratns,  whereby  it  would  be  sufficiently  raised  in 
temperature  to  avoid  risk  of  giving  cold. 

The  door  between  the  kitchen  and  scullery 
should  be  conveniently  near  the  stove  or  hot-phite 
where  the  chief  boiling  operations  arc  carried  on, 
so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  traffic  in  the  kitchen. 
The  ventilation  of  the  scullery  should  he  duly 
cared  for,  upon  the  same  principles  as  indicated 
for  the  kitchen. 

Much  may  be  effected  by  a good  plan  towards 
the  complete  isolation  of  the  kitchen  department. 
Too  frequently  the  kitchen-door  affords  a ready 
channel  of  escape  for  heated  air  from  the  kitcheu 
to  the  main  building.  Instead  of  this  a passage, 
well  ventilated  at  both  ends,  should  intervene,  to 
which  the  doors  of  communication  with  the 
kitchen  and  house  respectively  should  lead  at  dis- 
tant points. 

Should  you  deem  these  observations  of  sufficient 
interest  to  claim  a space  in  yoiir  widely-circulated 
journal,  I shall  be  glad  on  a future  occasion  to 
trouble  you  with  a few  remarks,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  the  satisfactory  ventilation  of  dwellings 
in  general.  The  vital  importance  of  ventilation 
you  have  yourself  ably  insisted  upon  on  many 
occasions,  and  the  conviction  of  its  necessity  is 
extending;  hut  it  is  deeply  to  ho  regretted  that 
the  builders  of  houses  systematic.ally  disregard  its 
obligation.  D.  0.  Boyd. 


The  article  by  “ J.  D.  A.,”  in  the  Builder, 
p.  574,  on  the  subject  of  kitchen  rin-ange- 
ments,  is  one  which  deserves  to  he  followed  up. 
His  instructions  on  a large  scale,  if  acted  on, 
would  go  far  to  bring  about  some  ameliorations 
ill  that  greatly-neglected  department  of  the 
English  mansion.  To  one  whose  travels  have 
brought  him  in  the  way  of  becoming  acquainted 
w’ith  tho  economy  of  foreign  culinary  arrange- 
ments, the  kitchen  of  the  British  islands  can 
hardly  fail  to  appear  as  if  planned  for  some 
totally  other  object  than  that  of  cooking.  The 
room  is  generally  commodious  enough,  and  the 
display  of  chairs  and  fireside  conveniences  more 
than  sufficient.  As  a contrivance  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  servants,  tbe  place  is  a decided 
success ; but,  as  a culinary  workshop,  it  is  as 
complete  a failure. 

A large  sura  may  very  probably  have  been  paid 
to  some  iromnonger, — whose  ideas  of  dinner 
hardly  go  beyond  the  inevitable  potatoes,  and 
who  cannot  believe  in  the  possibility  of  breakfast 
without  tea  or  coffee, — for  an  imposing  mass  of 
metal  called  a range.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
a convenient  and  prominent  place  would  be  found 
for  this  w'ondeiful  piece  of  hardware.  Nothing 
of  tho  sort.  The  builder  of  the  premises,  looking 
upon  the  kitchen  merely  as  a room,  and  never 
having  seen  the  grate  or  stove  of  a room  placed 
anywhere  but  in  a recess  or  chimney,  has  intuitively 
constructed  a wide  hollow  in  the  wall  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  range,  over  which,  of  course, 
runs  the  legitimate  mantel-shelf,  which  every 
orthodox  chimney  must  have,  and  for  which  wc 
have  the  model  already  to  our  band  in  the  first 
room  we  choose  to  go  into.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
proper  height  for  a chimney : everybody  knows 
that:  4 feet  is  just  about  the  thing.  It  is  true 
that  within  these  last  twenty  years  mantel-shelves 
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have  been  gradually  diminiehing  in  height;  but 
this  change  not  having  reached  the  cellars,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  height  of  the  fire- 
place. A mantel-shelf,  therefore,  must  run  in 
Iront  of  our  range  at  a height  of  -1  feet  from 
the  ground,  quite  irrespective  of  the  relative 
position  the  shelf  and  the  cooh’s  head  are  to 
occupy,  when  the  latter  is  at  work.  Place  your 
cook  in  front  of  the  range,  and  let  him  or  her 
have  a dish  or  two  which  require  careful  watching 
going  on.  The  under-edge  of  the  mantel-shelf 
comes,  we  will  say,  on  a level  with  the  cook’s  chin; 
80  that,  in  standing  up  straight,  she  cannot  see  her 
pans  even  in  the  distance : she  must  stoop,  and, 
passing  her  head  underneath  the  shelf,  poke  it 
into  an  ill-lighted  recess,  and  retain  it  in  this 
constrained  position  so  long  as  the  article  cook- 
ing requires  close  attention.  Apparently  with 
no  other  very  obvious  object  in  view  than 
that  of  rendering  more  meritorious  the  art 
of  cooking  under  difficulties,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  place  in  front  of  the  range  a broad  fender 
with  a flat  top,  designed  evidently  for  a 
row  of  pans,  which  most  admirably  answers  the 
purpose  of  placing  at  a disadvantage  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  operator,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
stooping  over  her  work,  her  shins  rubbing  on  the 
edge  ot  this  fender,  the  back  of  her  head  making 
acquaintance  with  the  under-surface  of  the  mantel- 
Bhelf,  her  face  exposed  to  the  heat  and  smoke  of  n 
grate  full  of  live  coal,  and  her  dress  demanding  a 
portion  of  her  attention  to  prevent  it  catching 
fire  ! And  we  wonder  why  cooking  as  an  art  has 
ceased  to  be.  Poreigners,  who  see  no  lack  of 
eggs  in  this  country,  and  plenty  of  butter,  wonder 
how  it  is  they  can  rarely  or  ever  get  an  omelet 
worthy  of  the  name,  while  travelled  Englishmen, 
without  knowing  the  reason  why,  find  themselves 
obliged  to  bid  good-bye  to  many  a savoury  dish  as 
soon  as  they  set  foot  on  the  English  packet  in  the 
Channel. 

Now,  not  only  in  France  and  other  European 
countries,  but  among  Turks,  Arabs,  and  other 
Asiatics,  common  sense  has  suggested  and  brought 
about  the  raising  of  the  front  of  the  chimney  to 
such  a height  as  will  allow  the  head  of  the  cook 
easily  to  pass  mtder  it,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
greater  projection  of  the  chimney,  and  the  bring- 
ing forward  of  the  range  out  of  the  recess  in  the 
wall,  so  that  the  cook  can  scrutinize  any  of  her 
pans  at  her  ease,  standing  under  a sort  of  wide 
canopy,  which  collects  the  whole  steam  and  fames, 
and  directs  them  into  the  chimney.  It  is  in  the 
British  Islands  alone  that  the  kitchen-chimney  is 
modelled  after  the  fireplace  of  an  ordinary  cham- 
ber, and  yet  this  is  the  so-called  country,  “par 
excellence,  of  practical  good  sense  and  comfort, 
where  there  are  professional  builders,  who  can 
count  the  houses  they  have  erected  by  thousands. 
What  would  be  the  fate  of  any  manufacturer, 
cheniist,  or  tradesman,  who  should  conduct  his 
business  after  such  a fashion,  who  should  persevere 
in  constructing  his  furnaces  in  such  a way  as  to 
give  his  workmen  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
inconvenience;  and  rather  than  alter  his  arrange- 
ments would  forego  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  proper  carrying  on  of  all  the  more  deli- 
cate processes  of  his  business  ? Yet  this  is  what  is 
being  actually  done  in  almost  every  kitchen  in  this 
country,  whether  in  Belgravia  or  Islingtonia,  and 
with  very  few  exceptions,  in  the  mansions  of  the 
upper  ten  thousand  as  in  the  houses  of  the  more 
humble  millions.  A little  more  attention  to  such 
obvious  common-sense  and  inexpensive  sugges- 
tions would  do  more  to  reform  the  British  kitchen 
than  the  complicated  arrangements  so  much  in 
vogue,  which  seem  chiefly  contrived  to  benefit  the 
pockets  of  patentees  and  ironmongers. 

J.  B.  M. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PRO- 
MOTION OF  SOCUL  SCIENCE. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  Association 
will  be  held  at  Glasgow,  on  Monday,  24th  of 
! September,  and  the  five  following  days.  The  order 
‘ of  proceedings  will  include  : — 

Monday. — Special  service  and  sermon  to  mem- 
' hers  and  associates  in  the  cathedral.  Sermon  to 
i he  preached  by  the  Rev.  John  Robertson,  D.D., 

I minister  of  the  High  Church.  General  meeting 
i in  the  City  Hall.  The  opening  addres.s  will  be  de- 
1 livered  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brougham. 

Tuesday. — The  Lord-Advocate  of  Scotland,  the 
j president  of  the  First  Department,  will  deliver  an 
! address  in  the  Common  Hall  of  the  University. 

] Immediately  thereafter  the  business  of  the  several 
i departments  will  commence  in  the  class-rooms  of 
! the  University  appropriated  to  their  use,  when 
) papers  will  be  read,  and  discussions  taken  on  the 
^ subjects  embraced  under  each.  In  the  evening 


there  will  he  a conversazione,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Lord  Provost  and  members  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, in  the  Corporation  Galleries,  Sauchiehall- 
street. 

Wednesday.  — Sir  James  Kay  SImttlewortb, 
President  of  the  Second  Department,  will  deliver 
an  address.  The  business  of  the  departments 
will  then  proceed.  In  the  evening  a working 
men’s  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  City  Hall,  when 
Lord  Brougham  and  other  leading  members  of 
the  Association  will  be  present.  The  Corporation 
Galleries  will  be  open,  also,  for  promenade  to 
members  and  associates. 

Thursday. — The  Hon.  Arthur  Klnuaird,  M.P., 
President  of  tbe  Third  Department,  will  deliver 
an  address.  The  business  of  the  departments 
after.  Conversazione  in  the  evening,  in  the 
Queen’s  Rooms,  Kelvin-grove  Park. 

Friday. — Sir  James  Emerson  Tenuent,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Fifth  Department,  will  deliver  an 
address.  Immediately  thereafter  the  business  of 
the  departments  will  proceed  as  before.  Members 
and  associates  will  afterwards  dine  together  in 
the  City  Hall,  Lord  Brougham  in  the  chair. 

On  Saturday  the  concluding  meeting  of 
members  and  associates  will  be  held  in  the  Trades’ 
Hall, 


METROPOLITAN  UNDERGROUND 
RAILWAY. 

The  works  for  this  line  are  now  making  pro- 
gress. Reports  have  reached  us  of  costly  errors 
in  re-forming  the  sewers  on  wrong  level,  but  we 
have  no  certain  information  on  the  subject.  The 
railway,  it  is  expected,  will  absorb  a milliou  and  a 
half  of  money  at  the  least  before  it  is  opened  for 
traffic.  It  will  commence  at  tbe  Paddington  sta- 
tion of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  into  which  it 
will  run  on  a low  level,  and  then  descend  till  it 
begins  to  burrow  under  the  ground.  Passing 
under,  and  in  a line  with,  the  New-road,  It  will 
pick  up  the  traffic  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  at  Euston -square,  which  will  be 
carried  to  it  by  an  underground  branch.  At  King’s- 
cross  it  will  pick  up  tbe  passengers  from  the 
Midland  Railway  and  the  north  of  England,  and 
proceed  to  Farriiigdon-etreet.  Here  it  will  throw 
out  a branch  into,  or  rather  under,  Smithfield,  and 
wait  until  the  Loudon,  Chatham,  and  Dover  shall 
meet  it  from  the  other  side  of  the  Thames. 

The  contracts  for  the  works  have  been  taken  by 
two  firms  : Mr.  Jay  has  the  section  from  Farring- 
don-street  to  Euston- square,  and  beyond  that  to 
Paddington  has  been  taken  by  Messrs,  Smith  & 
Knight, 

The  heaviest  part  of  the  line  is  at  King’s-cross. 
Straightforward  tunnelling,  or  even  going  round  a 
corner  at  a sharp  curve,  with  nothing,  to  all  out- 
ward appearance,  to  guide  you  as  to  the  spot  at 
which  you  may  come  out,  is  simple  and  easy  to 
those  who  understand  the  business;  but  such  a 
complication  as  that  at  King’s-cross  seems  tho- 
roughly bewildering. 

At  King’s-cross  there  are  two  branch  lines 
running  up  to  the  station,  one  on  the  east,  the 
other  on  the  west  side.  The  two  lines  run  in  on  a 
curve,  the  one  from  the  west  running  in  an  easterly, 
the  other  from  the  east  in  a westerly  direction, 
and  they  therefore  cross  each  other  something  in 
the  form  of  a letter  X.  At  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion the  arch  of  the  tunnel  has  in  consequence  to 
be  groined.  As  the  main  tunnel  is  28  feet  6 inches 
in  width,  and  the  branch  lines  about  14  feet,  tbe 
necessity  presents  itself  to  combine  in  one  arch  at 
the  point  of  junction  two  arches  of  a different 
radius. 

The  Engineer,  in  a recent  account  of  the  works, 
says, — “The  tunnelling  has  to  be  carried  out  in 
forms  which  may  he  represented  by  a monogram 
formed  of  the  letter  X and  two  Y’s  placed  thus  : 

, each  leg  of  the  letter  X forming  the  upper 
limbs  of  the  Y’s,  and  all  tbe  arching  and  building 
up  has  to  be  made  to  fit  accurately  together.  An 
ant’s  nest,  a rabbit  warren,  a colony  of  heavers,  or 
mole’s  burrow,  would  not  be  more  intricate.  We 
fancy  that  we  have  explored  the  whole  region,  and 
traversed  the  whole  maze,  when  we  come  upon 
the  flicker  of  candles  through  an  interminable 
tangle  of  timber,  and  are  informed  that  the  work 
there  is  the  pointsman’s  house,  with  retiring  rooms. 
The  immense  baulks  of  timber  supports  become 
more  and  more  numerous,  and  we  feel  something 
of  nervousness  when  we  are  told  that  this  was 
and  is  the  most  critical  part  of  the  business.  The 
walls  and  arches  of  the  small  and  large  tunnels 
of  the  great  bell-mouth  press  with  such  immense 
force  on  this  pointsman’s  dwelling,  which  is  at  the 
centre  of  the  complicated  junction,  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  use  the  greatest  possible  pre- 
cautions to  imevciit  tbe  whole  from  coming  to 


one^  grand  collapse.  There  are  timbei's  upright, 
horizontal,  diagonal,  straight,  curved,  interlaced, 
and  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other,  till  it 
becomes  a marvel  how  it  was  possible  to  have 
got  such  masses  under  the  earth  and  into  any 
useful  position.  The  ground  plan  has  now  grown 
more  complicated:  the  monogram  of  the  two  Y’s 
and  the  X has  received  the  addition  of  one 
large  and  two  sm.ill  O’s,  and  these  letters  are 
placed  in  the  lorks  of  the  two  horizontally  placed 
Y’s.  The  ‘round  house,’  which  is  a sort  of  key 
of  the  position,  is  completely  covered  in  by  a 
circular  dome,  and  here  will  he  stationed  the 
switchmen  and  si^almen,  who  will  attend  to  the 
points  necessary  for  running  the  branch  traffic 
on  to  the  main  line : for  the  through  trains — 
that  is,  from  Paddington  to  the  City — there  will 
be  no  points  to  attend  to  at  the  junction,  as  the 
switches  will,  of  course,  be  open.” 

The  brickwork  of  the  tunnel  is  2 feet  3 inches 
in  thickness,  and  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
work  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  10,000 
bricks  are  swallowed  up  for  each  yard  formed 
as  the  tunnel  advances. 


MUSEUM  FOR  BUILDING  MATERIALS, 
MELBOURNE. 

UrJDEE  this  title  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  at  Melbourne,  Victoria,  has  recently 
erected  an  experimental  edifice  of  a novel  kind. 
In  tbe  external  portions  are  introduced  every 
procurable  variety  of  stone,  brick,  cement,  lime, 
timber,  slate,  &c.,  both  colonial  and  imported,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  practically  testing  tbe  qualities  of 
the  various  materials,  and  also  for  exhibiting 
samples  of  workmanship  to  be  regarded  as  standards 
of  reference  in  future  contracts.  Tbe  interior  of 
the  building,  which  contains  a hall  66  feet  by 
33  feet,  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of 
such  specimens  of  art  and  mechanism  as  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  requirements  of  decoration  or  con- 
struction. 

The  Museum  has  been  carried  out  at  the  sug- 
gestion and  under  the  honorary  direction  of 
Messrs.  Knight  & Kerr,  the  architects  to  tho 
Victoria  Houses  of  Parliament;  and  an  advertise- 
ment in  our  present  number  invites  contributions 
from  England  of  a similar  kind  to  those  displayed 
at  the  Architectural  Exhibition,  such  contributions 
to  be  accompanied  with  full  particulars  and  prices, 
for  tbe  guidance  of  intending  purclntsers. 


THE  FIRST  SUBWAY  FOR  WATER  AND 
GAS-PIPES  IN  LONDON. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  tbe  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  with  a view  to  obviating  tho 
expense  and  inconvenience  attending  the  breaking 
up  of  the  pavement  for  the  repair  of  mains  and 
pipes,  sewers,  and  other  underground  works, 
determined,  in  making  the  new  Covent-gardcii 
approach,  to  form  a subway  under  tho  street  for 
the  reception  of  gas  and  water  mains,  electric 
telegraph  conductors,  and  other  matters.  The 
construction  of  this  subway  in  the  street  com- 
mencing at  the  corner  of  Long-acre,  opposite  tho 
end  of  Cranbourn-street,  and  318  feet  in  length, 
is  proceeding  rapidly.  The  arch  of  the  subway  in 
12  feet  in  span  and  brick  thick  : the  headway 
in  centre  is  6 feet  G inches.  There  are  side 
passages  to  admit  of  connection  with  houses.  Tho 
sewer  3 feet  9 inches  by  2 feet  6 iuches  is  below 
the  road  level  of  the  subway.  On  either  side  of 
the  subway  at  a short  distance  from  it  the  vaults 
for  intended  houses  are  being  formed.  We  must 
applaud  the  Bo.ard  and  their  architect,  Mr. 
Marrable,  for  tbe  improvement  thus  inaugurated, 
Mr.  E.  Thirst  is  the  contractor  employed.  Mr.  W. 
Fisk  is  the  clerk  of  the  works. 


THE  BURIAL  OF  THE  POOR. 

The  other  day  a poor  care-worn  looking  woman 
applied  to  one  of  the  police  magistrates  for  advice 
respecting  the  interment  of  a child  who  had  died. 
It  appears  that  the  dead  child  was  in  the  same 
room  with  the  living  family,  and  was  remaining 
there  after  having  perished  through  small-pox. 
The  parents  being  without  the  means  of  defraying 
the  cost  of  the  funeral,  the  mother  had  made 
application  to  the  parish  authorities,  who  refused 
assistance,  saying  that  they  must  wait  until  the 
man  got  his  wages  on  the  following  Saturday.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  this  was  dangerous  to  the 
family  and  those  living  in  the  adjoining  tenements, 
and  that  supposing  the  wages  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  the  funeral, 
the  family  must  starve  during  the  ensuing  week. 

The  funerals  of  the  struggling  classes  iu  largo 
towns  are  a difficulty:  the  parish  authorities  say 
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that,  if  strict  rules  are  not  observed,  the  expense 
thrown  upon  the  ratepayers  in  poor  parishes  would 
he  very  great.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  danger  is  imminent  in  keeping  the 
dead  in  rooms  surrounded  by  other  rooms  thickly 
crow’ded  with  people  j and  measures  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  keeping  of  dead  bodies  in 
such  situations  for  a week,  fortnight,  or  (as  we 
have  known  it),  three  weeks.  The  position  of  per- 
sons situated  as  the  woman  above  referred  to 
should  be  very  carefully  and  kindly  considered, 
Those  who  are  really  unable  to  pay  for  the  bury- 
ing of  their  dead  should  be  assisted;  but,  in  case 
of  imposition,  punishment  should  be  resorted  to. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  amongst  the  poor  Irish, 
some  preparation  is  generally  made  for  their 
burial.  They  often,  in  secret,  manage  to  hoard 
some  valuable  for  this  purpose,  or  else  their  neigh- 
bours raise  a subscription.  Even  in  those  loca- 
lities which  are  inhabited  by  thieves  and  other 
notorious  persons,  by  the  disposal  of  some  article 
of  small  value  by  raffle  amongst  a number  of 
subscribers,  for  a sum  which  each  can  con- 
veniently spare,  the  necessity  of  applications  to 
tlie  parish  is  obviated.  There  are  also  the  trade 
and  other  societies.  Numbers,  however,  who  full 
into  the  “Town  Swamps,”  being  unaccustomed  to 
the  ways  of  those  used  to  Bueli  circumstances,  arc 
comparatively  helpless. 


THE  CRAIOENTINNY  MAUSOLEUM. 

The  mausoleum  erected  to  the  late  Mr.  Miller, 
of  Craigentinny,  on  a portion  of  his  estate  near 
Edinburgh,  on  the  Portobello-road,  was,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  13tli,  consecrated  by  Bishop  Terrot,  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  the  Episcop.al  Church. 
The  mausoleum,  which  is  from  a design  of  Mr. 
llhiud,  is  a massive  structure,  something  after  the 
fashion  of  the  ancient  Roman  tombs,  and  nearly 
50  feet  high.  It  is  oblong  in  form,  and  is  cano- 
pied by  an  enriched  circular  roof,  in  the  gables  of 
which  ai-e  sculptured  figures  in  full  relief,  modelled 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  London.  There  is  also  a rich 
frieze,  with  carved  festoons  of  fiowers  and  fruit. 
But  a still  more  important  decorative  feature  re- 
mains to  bo  added,  namely,  four  immense  bas- 
reliefs  for  the  panels,  which  arc  now  being  sculp- 
tured in  marble  by  Mr.  Gattley  at  Rome.  The 
8\ibjects  are  classical.  The  mausoleum,  within 
which  the  remains  of  tho  deceased  arc  interred, 
will,  wo  believe,  cost  about  8,000L  whem  com- 
pleted. 


FALL  OF  A HOUSE  IN  CLERKENWELL. 

Some  of  our  renders  are  calling  out  for  fur- 
ther information  as  to  tho  cause  of  tho  fall 
of  tho  public-house  in  Goswell-street,— “ The 
Hat  and  Feathers,”  mentioned  last  week.  Some 
investigation  has,  doubtless,  been  made  to  settle 
oil  whom  the  loss  is  to  fall,  but  no  clear 
opinion  appears  to  have  been  arrived  at.  Some 
have  attributed  the  disaster  to  the  fall  of  a heavy 
stone  core,  prepared  for  the  cornice,  which,  striking 
on  the  scatfolding,  might  have  caused  one  of  the 
uprights  to  kick  in  a pier,  and  thus,  as  there  was 
little  external  brickwork,  the  house  having  a cir- 
cular corner,  open,  and  being  carried  mainly  on 
narrow  piers  or  columns  and  girders,  have  led  to 
the  disaster.  An  old  party-wall  on  one  side,  not  in 
a very  good  state,  had  been  made  use  of  and  was 
rai.sed  to  some  e.xtent:  the  mischief  has  been  im- 
puted to  this  by  some.  On  this  point  the  district 
surveyor,  Mr.  Sibley,  writes  to  us  ns  follows  : 

n.r  fen  some  statements  to  the  effect  that 

the  disaster  may  be  ascribed  to  the  rai.siiiff  on  the  old 
party  wall,  I beg  to  say  that  I conceive  them  to  be  per- 
fectly eiToncous. 

ft  u-lnch  wall,  plumbed  and 
^ ^ ^ surveyor  of  the  adjoining 
ow  ner,  who  also  declmed  any  interference.  I need  scarcely 
inform  you  that  this  wall  could  not  be  deemed  to  be  in 
any  way  ruinous. 

The  wall  itself  stood  unmoved  without  a fracture  with 
the  e.xccption  of  a small  part,  about  a third  of  the  mmer 
story  on/^  having  been  drawn  in  by  the  building  col^ 

ThP^h'  -M-  ^ conclusive  reply  to  this  statement. 

The  binldmg  was  well  timbered,  and  the  brickwork  al«o 
?n^i  character.  It  is  a matter  of  great  congratulation 
Sir  to  pSIon.' “"““"’pa'™!'  with  loss  of  life  or 

i“  Mh-  Llafa.  Messrs.  Pincli 
Hill  & 1 Iiraire  ore  the  architects.  Mr.  Dent  acts 
lor  the  lessee  of  the  adjoiniug  house,  and  Mr. 
Hardwick  for  the  Charterhouse,  to  which  estate 
tlic  land  belongs.  Mr.  Hill  is  the  builder. 


THE  ANNUAL  DINNER  OF  THE  BUILDERS’ 
BENEVOLENT  INSTl'rUTION. 

Thttesdat,  the  25th  of  October  next,  at  the 
London  Tavern,  should  be  noted  down  by  all  in 
terested,  as  the  time  and  place  of  the  thirteenth 
annual  dinner  of  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Society. 
The  time  is  long  gone  by,  when  much  urging  or 
canvassing  were  requisite  to  get  up  a respectable 
show  of  diners  at  the  annual  convivial,  and  yet 
cbaritiiblo,  meeting  of  this  now  prosperous  and 
well-established  Institution.  What  we  have  at 
present  to  do,  by  way  of  aiding  in  this  good  cause, 
is  merely  to  jog  tlie  memories — not  the  wills — of 
the  troops  of  friends  who  can  ensure  its  continued 
and  increasing  prosperity.  Let  all  and  sundry 
remember  Thursday,  the  25th  of  October,  then; 
and,  in  good  time,  cause  all  other  arrangements  to 
steer  clear  of  that  settled  pre-engagement. 


Tni  IviNEVEH  - Hem.uks.— It  is  stated  that  a 
drench  and  traveller  of  reinrtation  denies 

altogether  that  the  remains  discovered  bv  Mr 
bayard,  and  now  in  the  British  Mnseum,  have 
looked  fw  I'looft  "-ill  bo 


PLAN  PEOPOSED  FOR  THE  HOSPITAL 
OP  A REGIMENT.* 

“ Le  6ien  !e  plus  prMe?ix  est  le  enng  dn  soldnt," 

I aurrosE  that  it  is  not  possible  for  nny  one,  at 
tbo  particular  point  which  the  demonstration  has 
now  reached,  to  tell  ns  any  new  principles  of 
hospital  construction.  The  rules  required  for 
bringing  modes  of  structure  and  arrangement 
into  accordance  with  the  absolute  laws  of  health 
have  been  laid  down,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from 
tiiem,  and  there  is  no  conceivable  ground  on  which 
they  can  bo  called  in  qiicstion.f  Besides,  there 
are  two  or  three  existing  structures  which,  owing 
to  certain  happy  circumstances,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  erect  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  these 
laws,  and  where  these  structures  fall  short,  as  they 
do  fall  short  in  some  points,  one  can  hardly  regret 
the  defects,  considering  that  a valuable  lesson  is 
thereby  more  impressively  conveyed. 

This  sketch  seeks  to  address  itself,  among  other 
points,  to  a practical  difficulty,  not  of  principle, 
but  of  detail.  In  most  large  buildings,  notably 
in  all  Government  buildings,  perfection  is  very  apt 
to  be  missed  ow'ing  to  the  limitation  imposed  by 

“ tliat  eternal  want  of  pence 

Which  vexes  puiilic  mco.” 

I propose  to  endeavour  to  see  how’  far  it  is  pos- 
sible to  bring  the  absolute  laws  of  healthy  con- 
struction into  harmony  with  a statu  of  public 
affairs  which  is  indicated  by  the  e.xistence  of  a 
tenpenny  income-tax.  When  such  is  the  idea 
from  which  one  starts,  it  may  seem  likely  that 
there  must  bo  a good  deal  of  giving  and  taking  on 
both  sides,  but  I humbly  conceive  it  to  be  practi- 
cable to  obey  all  the  most  important  and  im- 
perative laws  of  health,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
build  a cheap  hospital.  Hitherto,  military  hospi- 
tals have  been  costly  as  w'ell  as  bad,  because 
money  has  been  spent  in  carrying  out  the  worst 
principles.  It  is  worth  while  to  try  if  we  can 
project  one  in  which  sound  principles  can  he  given 
effect  to  without  great  expense. 

The  grand  principles  which  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  are  three— absolute  cleanliness,  ab- 
solute purity  of  atmosphere,  and  the  largest  prac- 
ticable allowance  of  sunlight.  In  so  far  as  these 
three  points  arc  reached  or  fallen  short  of,  so  fai- 
ls tho  building  a success  or  a failure.  What  one 
has  to  attempt  is  to  make  the  fulfilment  of  these 
principles  as  much  as  possible  consistent  with  in- 
dividual comfort,  and  to  make  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible subservient  to  the  most  effective  discipline, 
and  the  simplest  and  easiest  administration.  Hap- 
pily it  is  found  in  practice  to  be  the  case  that  struc- 
tural arrangements  which  provide  the  greatest 
cleanliness  and  the  purest  air  are  also  those  which 
most  conduce  to  personal  comfort,  aid  efibetive 
discipline,  and  render  administration  easy.  Fur- 
ther, the  points  on  which  money  has  hitherto 
been  lavished,  are  those  which  are  rather  opposed 
to  than  promotive  of  health.  The  stateliest 
buildings  and  groat  masses  of  brick  and  stone 
have  been  found,  ere  this,  to  promote  anythin? 
but  the  health  of  their  inmates.  Health  has  been 
known,  eie  this,  to  visit  the  victims  of  famine  and 
impurity,  rather  than  in  such  places  ns  these,  in 
tattered  hovels,  and  even  under  the  hedges  on  the 
public  road.  The  objects  in  view,  then,  being 
economy  and  efficiency,  I propose  to  plan  a hospi- 
tal  for  a regiment.  That  is  the  only  sort  of  army 
hospital  which  the  present  generation  is  ever 
likely  to  see  built.  There  are  but  three  general 


* By  Dr.  Combe,  Royal  Artillery, 
t The  latest,  and,  as  far  as  I know,  tlie  best  and 
completcst  detail  of  these  principles  is  to  bo  found 
ILYiin  -'’y  lioberton  of  Manchester, 

which  Lave  appeared  in  the  Builder,  especially  three  in 
August  and  September  of  1858,  and  in  the  papers  by  Miss 


hospitals  for  the  British  army.  One  is  small  and 
of  little  note.  One  was  not  built  as  a hospital, 
and  has  been  long  condemned.  The  third,  at 
Netley,  was  condemned  (by  the  Builder)  before  a 
stone  had  been  laid  down.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  such  an  opportunity  for  building  a perfect 
general  hospital  can  ever  occur  again  as  was 
afforded  when  it  was  determined  to  build  one  for 
1000  beds,  in  1855.  The  lessons  to  be  found 

“ Among  the  myriad-room’d 
And  inany-corridor’d  complexities  ” 

of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  will  not,  whatever 
they  may  be,  be  lessons  in  sound  hospital  con- 
struction. Strangely  enough,  we  have  been  lately 
told  by  an  authority  which  all  men  respect,  that, 
for  reasons  which  those  who  know  the  subject  best 
must  be  permitted  to  think  very  visionary,  wo 
ought  to  huddle  together  the  sick  of  several  regi- 
ments— that,  on  considerations  other  than  sani- 
tary, we  ought  to  congregate  sick.  I give  my 
vote, with  Sir  John  Pringle  and  Sir  William  Blizard, 
for  segregation. 

For  many  reasons,  the  best  form  that  could  bo 
adopted  would  be  a straight  line,  with  the  offices 
in  the  centre,  the  wards  extending  on  either  side 
of  the  offices,  and  the  ward  conveniences  at  tho 
furthest  ends  of  the  wards;  but  to  accomraodate 
ninety-two  beds  in  this  way,  on  one  floor,  would 
require  a line  so  extended  ns  to  become  inconve- 
nient. On  the  whole,  I venture  to  submit  that 
tbo  form  shown  in  the  plan  is  the  best  for  tho 
requirements  in  view,  that  a smaller  number  of 
objections  can  be  raised  to  it  than  to  nny  other. 
Every  brick  and  every  pane  of  glass  would  have 
its  own  share  of  the  sunlight,  and  each  part  of  the 
whole  would  have  ns  much  chance  of  being  blouTi 
upon  by  the  direct  current  of  the  wind  as  is  pos- 
sible where  any  form  but  that  of  the  straight  line 
is  adopted.  The  choice  seems  to  he  between  this 
form  and  that  of  the  Melville  Hospital  at  Chat- 
ham, where  three  parallel  blocks  are  simply  con- 
nected by  an  open  colonnade,  and  in  which  the 
different  offices  are  distributed  among  tho  blocks, 
and  placed  at  that  end  which  touches  the  colon- 
nade. Now  in  all  pavilioiiated  buildings  where 
the  pavilions  are  placed  side  by  side  but  little  of 
the  direct  current  of  the  wind,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  blow,  can  ever  reach  any  part  of 
the  whole  building,  excepting  on  one  side  of  one 
pavilion,  or  through  the  windows  at  the  free  ends 
of  the  pavilions.  This  is  a consideration  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  thought  of.  It 
is  one,  however,  which  must  very  forcibly  present 
itself  to  the  mind  of  any  one  who  may  havo  had 
occasion  to  treat  sick  in  a hospital  where  there  Is 
marked  “ stagnancy  ” of  air  from  elevation  of  tho 
neighbouring  ground,  or  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  dead  walls. 

Again,  in  parallel  pavilions  there  seems  always 
to  be  a difficulty  about  the  place  for  the  small 
wards,  which  must  be  provided  somewhere.  At 
Lariboisicre,  they  are  at  the  farthest  end  of  tho 
long  wards,  so  that  you  must  pass  through  the 
latter  to  reach  them.  Still  further,  what  sort  of 
view  is  there  out  of  the  windows  ? At 
Larihoisiere,  if  one  may  hint  a fault  and  hesitate 
dislike  about  what  seems  to  be  almost  a perfect 
plan,  an  extended  view  can  only  become  attain- 
able by  placing  yourself  between  the  filthy  latrines, 
which  are  so  much  condemned,  and  the  foul-linen 
store.  At  the  new  Marino  Hospital  at  Woolwich 
a patient  who  looks  out  of  any  ward  window 
proper  will  see  nothing  hut  another  sick  marine 
in  the  opposite  pavilion,  like  himself  vainly 
trying  to  obtain  a distant  view.  If  our  sick 
marine  in  search  of  the  picturesque  perseveres,  he 
will  be  rewarded  by  a very  glorious  landscape,  but 
to  enjoy  that  he  must  go  to  the  end  window,  and 
perch  himself  on  the  washhand-basins,  with  the 
water-closets  on  one  side  and  a sink  on  the  other, 
surroundings  which  can  be  by  no  means  ex- 
hilarating. If  the  form  of  tho  Vincennes  Hospital 
is  adopted  (not  the  details,  which  seem  to  be 
objectionable  on  two  grounds — the  separation  of 
offices  and  the  intercommunication  of  wards  with- 
out intervening  passages),  and  if  the  transverse 
block  is  used  for  offices  and  attached  directly  to 
the  two  perpendicular  ones,  then  you  have  simply* 
an  enclosed  square  with  one  side  wanting.  T'he  i 
form  of  the  letter  H>  ®Bd  the  form  adopted  at 
Dundee,  which  is  the  letter  H. one-half  of 
the  perpendicular  sides  struck  off,  are  open  to  the 
objection  that  there  are  closed  angles.  On  all 
these  considerations,  setting  one  thing  against 
another,  I submit  that  this  form,  for  accommo- 
dating ninety-two  beds  on  one  fiat,*  is  the  most 
advisable.  It  provides  a glazed  square  in  the 


The  regulations  require  accommodation  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  ratio  of  one  bed  for  every  ten  effective  men, 
and  tlie  average  strength  of  a battalion  may  be  taken  nt 
something  between  900  and  i,000. 
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centre,  cut  off  from  the  offices  by  glass,  and  if 
deemed  necessary,  the  three  other  limbs  of  the 
cross  could  be  easily  isolated  in  the  same  way. 

The  building  must  be  sufficiently  raised  from 
the  ground  cu  a solid,  irapei’ineable  foundation, 
and  the  walls  need  not,  as  far  as  health  considera- 
tions go,  be  much  more  than  a screen  of  brick, 
sufficiently  strong  to  support  themselves  and  a 
light,  high-pitched  roof.  Great  thickness  of  walls 
is  no^  sanitary  advantage,  but  the  reverse, 
while  it  must  add  materially  to  cost.  Does  any 
one  object  that  a building  so  constructed  would 
not  be  sufficiently  permanent  ? Surely  we  need 
not  provide  military  establishments  for  a remote 
posterity.  A gradually  progressive  increase  of 
armaments  all  over  Europe  is  what  Mr.  Carlyle 
would  call  a “self-cancelling  business;”  and  it 
seems  evident  that  before  the  least  enduring 
structure,  now  erected,  can  become  dilapidated,  a 
climax  in  the  world’s  affairs  must  occur  to  render 
it,  one  way  or  another,  useless.*  ' 

“Large  wards”  and  “small  wards”  are  com 


open  them  at  discretion.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
there  would  be  a window  and  a door  at  the  end, 
by  opening  which  a flood  of  air  could  be,  at  any 
time,  poured  through  the  entire  building.  There 
are  seven  windows  on  each  side.  Where  so  many 
are  provided,  the  fashion  of  the  windows  is  a 
matter  of  indifference.  I confess  to  a prejudice 
in  favour  of  the  old-fashioned  sashes.  Perhaps, 
the  best  form  would  he  two  sashes  of  the  ordinary 
sort,  and  above  them,  and  so  far  independent  of 
them,  a large  single  pane  opening  by  means  of  a 
pivot,  as  is  done  -with  all  the  parts  of  the  tri- 
p.artitc  windows  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  Tlie 
windows  should  be  low  enough  to  permit  the 
great  luxury  of  looking  out  of  them ; high  enough 
to  be  decidedly  above  the  level  of  the  patients’ 
head  in  bed ; and  they  should  reach  to  within  1 ft. 
or  2 ft.  of  the  top  of  thewall.  They  arc  4 ft.  broad.* 
Is  there  in  this  arrangement  the  promise  of  a 
, sufficiently  frequent  renewal  of  air?  The  whole 
art  and  mystery  of  ventilation  is  this,— to  provide 
a constant  renewal  of  clean  air  with  the  least 


■““'S'-  auu  ^sinaii  waras"  are  com-  a constant  renewal  of  clean  air  with  the  leasi 

S I®  ^ discomfort  from  “drafts.”  It  is  custom- 

7 fl.  I ‘be  best  ventilation  is  by  windows 

ward  at  an  ^ ‘‘  7 f'’ be  a , “nd  fireplaces.  That  is  partly  true  and  partly 

^eeted  Ties‘ioii  IS  closely  con-  not  true.  In  the  first  place,  the  firoplaee  and 

nected  that  of  disciplmo,  and  that  demands  a word  chimney  are  not,  in  intention,  any  part  of  the  svs- 
or  two  of  explanation.  The  non-military  reader  ; tem,  and  we  are  bonnd  to  ’give  onr  a4ent  to  a 
must  not  suppose  that  military  discipline  and , principle  laid  down  hu  


— application  method,  management,  or  ar- 
rangement would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  terms 
than  discipline.  Between  the  sort  of  discipline 
required  in  a civil  hospital  and  that  required  in  a 
regimental  one  there  is  a very  broad  distinction. 
It  arises  from  this.  In  the  former  your  arrange- 
mente  must  be  made  ou  the  supposition  that  the 
great  majority  of  your  patients  will  need  much 
extraneous  assistance,  and  that  all  will  need  a cer- 
tain amount  of  it.  In  the  latter  it  is  safe  to  sup- 
pose  that  but  rai’ely,  only  now  and  then,  will 
cases  occur  which  are  quite  unable  to  help  them- 
selves, and  that  the  great  majority  will  be  almost 
as  capable  of  hospital  work  as  the  hospital 
servants.  From  this  it  results  that  a great  part  of 
the  ward  work  can  be  done  by  the  patients  them- 
selves ; and  if  some  theories  lately  broached  by 
Mr.  Nelson  have  any  truth  in  them,  the  more 
work  they  have  to  do  the  better.  As  to  the  minute 
details  which  go  to  make  up  the  meaning  of  the 
word  discipline  in  a military  hospital,  that  officer 
is  the  best  who  can  discover  the  exact  point  at 
which  interference  should  cease,  and  spontaneity 
of  individual  action  be  allowed  full  scope.  Perhaps 
the  best  plan  is  to  put  out  of  reach  the  means  of 
interfering  with  sanitary  arrangements.  In  naval 
general  hospitals,  and  in  most  civil  hospitals,  it 
appears  that  one  attendant  is  provided  for  every 
seven  patients.  If  that  is  a good  rule,  I think  we 
may  say  tliat  for  a regimental  hospital  one  trained 
sick  orderly  to  every  fourteen  would  not  have  too 
much  to  do.  The  number  in  each  ward  should 
therefore  be  a multiple  of  seven ; and  thoroughly 
convinced  as  I am  of  the  total  impossibility  of 
maintaining  proper  discipline  in  a small  ward,  and 
believing  that  it  is  better  not  to  go  much  beyond 
thirty,  I propose  to  place  twenty-eight  beds  in 
each  ward. 

The  wards  are  100  feet  long  and  22  feet  broad 
A height  of  15  feet  wiU  give  1,178  cubic  feet  per 
bed,t  This  “cubic  space”  is  an  arbitrary,  and 
apt  to  be  a misleading  guide ; very  useful  when 
we  lay  down  laws  for  buildings  of  small  space 
which  is  liable  to  he  encroached  on,  but  of  little 
U5e  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present.  The  con- 
sideration that  ought  to  be  attended  to  is  not  the 
number  of  inches  of  space,  more  or  less,  but  the 
facility  for  the  renewal  of  air.  Proceeding  ou  an 
estimate  of  the  rate  and  quantity  of  excretion  of 
carbon  from  the  lungs,  it  has  been  laid  down  that 
2,000  cubic  feet  per  person  are  required  when  win- 
dows are  opened  once  a day  for  the  restoration  of 
the  air.  Of  course,  a very  much  larger  space 
would  be  required  if  the  windows  were  opened 
less  frequently,  or  if  walls  did  not  happily  allow 
of  a constant  transference  of  air.J  A less  space  is 
required  when  the  means  of  changing  the  are 
ample,  and  constantly  in  operation.  The  bigh- 
pitch  of  the  roof,  which  I propose  to  leave  open 
interiorly,  would  add  very  much  to  the  air-space. 
Besides  that,  1 propose  to  have  ridge  windows,  or 
proper  dormer  windows,  leaving  it  possible  ±o 


should  “ not  be  studied  as  a contrivance  for  the 
ventilation  of  rooms;  that  so  long  as  it  is  studied 
with  a view  to  a twofold  application  (warming 
and  ventilating),  it  will  not  succeed  well  in  the 
performance  of  either.”  In  the  second  place, 
windows  can  only  be  rrseful  for  ventilation  when 
they  are  open,  and  in  making  our  plan  we  must 
allow  for  the  prejudices  of  foolish  people  who 
think  it  dangerous  to  admit  “night  air”  through 
an  open  window,  and  prefer  to  breathe  over  and 
over  again  air  tainted  with  the  excretions  of  their 
own  skin  and  lungs.  Accordingly,  I think  that 
something  more  is  required  than  the  fourteen 
lateral  windows,  the  end  window,  and  the  roof- 
windows.  That  I propose  to  give  by  placing  a 
Moore’s  ventilating  pane  in  the  upper  part  of  each 
window,  the  means  of  regulating  which  w'ould  be 
under  lock  and  key,  the  latter  in  the  hands  of  the 
surgeon;  and,  also,  by  introducing  one  or  two  of 
Mr.  Jennings’s  very  beautiful  ventilating  bricks 
towards  the  top  of  the  wall,  between  each  window- 
space.t 

If  two  indispensable  requirements — purity  of 
air  and  ample  window  space— are  fulftlled,  how  far 
does  this  plan  meet  the  other — the  greatest  pos- 
sible cleanliness  ? In  plans  and  in  recent  buildings 
one  most  often  sees  all  the  domestic  offices  placed 
together,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  such 
should  be  the  case.  Any  one  who  knows  how 
stupid  soldier  orderlies  sometimes  are  will  see  a 
very  good  reason  why  there  should  be  no  chance  of 
their  mistaking  one  of  these  places  for  another, 
and  that  it  may  be  of  some  consequence  that  they 
should  have  to  enter  a separate  door  to  reach  each 
of  them.  The  proposed  distribution  seems  to  pro- 
vide  for  convenience,  distinct  ventilation,  and 
efficient  drainage.  In  the  ward  given  in  outline 
offiy  there  is  suggested  a different  position  from 
that  shown  in  the  other  two.  No  instance  can  bo 
shown  in  which  a ward  or  room  is  tainted  by  the 
sewer  air  of  a neighbouring  projecting  water- 
closet,  through  the  tvindow.  The  impurity  is 
always  due  to  the  want  or  imperfect  ventilation 
of  the  necessary  connecting  lobby.  Passage 
through  the  external  air  always  dissipates  the 
effiuvia.  This  of  course  does  not  apply  to  such  a 
case  as  w’here  the  arrangement  is  a series  of  open 
iron  tanks,  so  close  to  the  window  as  to  obstruct 
the  light,  an  arrangement  which  is  to  be  seen  in  a 
very  recently  erected  barrack.  It  must  be  con- 
fe^ed  that  the  offensiveness  of  these  places  in 
military  hospitals  is  most  frequently  caused  by 

patients  putting  improper  things  into  thern. 
This  is  a matter  which  must  be  regulated  by 
individual  discretion.  My  own  humble  opinion 
is,  that  the  things  so  misused  are  such  as  need 
but  seldom  or  never  be  found  iu  any  hospital ; 
that  tow,  poultices,  sawdust,  quicklime,  and 
chloride  of  lime  are  much  better  away ; and  that 


‘ It  is  often  bad  economy  to  build  in  too  temporary  a 
manner,  but  the  converse  is  also  true.  The  best  mate- 
rials should  be  provided  where  they  axe  required,  but  it  is 
quite  proper  to  use  inferior  materials  when  they  will 
answer  the  purpose  as  well.”— lEar  Office  Circular  Anril 

186i).  ’ ^ ’ 

The  latest  War-ofQce  regulations  prescribe  1 200 
cubic  feet. 

t Some  very  interesting  experiments  on  this  subject 
reported  by  the  Commission  on  Warming  and 
Ventilation. 


,,  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Warming  and 

Ventilation,  there  is  related  a number  of  experiments 
which  reduce  to  demonstration  the  fact  of  the  importance 
of  the  panes  being  large  sheets  of  plate-glass,  and  of 
making  the  sashes  double,  with  an  interval  of  from 
0 inches  to  I3  niches  between  each. 

t It  may  be  doubted  whether  even  all  this  will  be 
enough.  I can  state,  from  long-continued  and  frequent 
I observation  of  some  six-bed  wards  with  one  window 
opposite  the  door  and  a large  opening  over  the  door,  that 
when  the  window  is  open  at  the  top  to  the  extent  of  two 
inches,  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  at  any  time,  an  appre- 
ciable current  m the  middle  of  thcroom. 


the  best  disinfectants  aud  “deodorizing  agents,” 
are  pure  air  and  pure  water,  and  plenty  of  both. 
In  the  watercloset  chamber  there  should  he  a 
trapped,  air-tight  basin,  with  flushing  power  for 
emptying  and  rinsing  out  close-stools  and  bed- 
pans.  The  w’ater-closets,  scullery,  and  kitchen, 
should  be  lined  throughout  with  white  glazed 
tiles.  The  sink  in  the  scullery  should  be  of 
enamelled  metal.  People  say  that  the  Yorkshire 
stone  troughs  are  the  best,  and  that  they  do  not 
stink,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  they  do  stink.  The 
ward-wall  plaster  should  be  Keene’s,  or  the 
Parian  cement  or  some  other  smooth,  non-ab.sorb  • 
ing  substance. 

At  convenient  spots  in  the  centre  of  the  floor 
there  would  be  two  fire-grates,  with  a downward 
chimney-flue,  and  removable  in  summer.  One  of 
them  would  have  two  fire-faces.  The  fire  space 
should  be  made  entirely  of  fire-lump,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent unpleasant  contamination  of  the  air.  Per- 
haps none  are  better  than  those  m.ade  by  Mr. 
Pierce,  of  Jermjm-street.  The  fireplace,  standing 
iu  the  middle  of  the  ward,  could  bo  fitted  with  a 
means  of  keeping  poultices  hot,  as  is  done  in 
French  hospitals.  At  present  the  “ hot  poultice  ” 
is  apt  to  be  just  so  much  cold  dirt,  and  a late  dis- 
tingnished  surgeon,  when  he  found  one  iu  his 
wards,  used  to  do  with  it  as  Dr.  Slop  did  when  he 
had  his  celebrated  controversy  with  the  maid 
Susannah  over  the  cataplasm  for  little  Tristram’s 
wound. 

For  the  sake  of  cheapness  of  material,  I shall  be 
content  with  a flooring  of  fir.  Most  people  say 
that  frequent  washing  of  wood  floors  is  a cause  of 
erysipelas,  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to  demon- 
strate a connection  between  the  two  e.xcept  on  the 
post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  principle.  When  you 
find  erysipelas  in  a hospital  you  are  likely  to  find 
present  much  more  probable  causes  than  soap  and 
water  and  the  wholesome  practice  of  scrubbing 
on  the  hands  and  knees.  It  is  quite  true  that  iu 
old  hospitals  where  there  has  been  a long  course  of 
dry  scrubbing  of  soft  wooden  flooring,  and  espe- 
cially where  sawdust  is  allowed  to  lie  about,  you 
will  find  between  the  joists  a quantity  of  woody 
detritus,  and  that  when  water  reaches  this,  there 
is  just  the  condition  which  may  give  rise  to 
noxious  effluvia;  hut  I suspect  that  when  erysi- 
pelas or  pymmia  occur,  the  cause  must  be  sought 
in  something  much  more  palpable  and  potent. 
Remember,  too,  that  soldiers  are,  more  than 
other  men,  but  children  of  a larger  growth ; that 
the  tw’o  principles  which  ought  always  to  be  set 
before  them  are,  first,  obedience,  and  then,  cleanli- 
ness, and  you  will  admit  that,  just  as  children  in 
a nursery  should  be  surrounded  with  objects  of 
beauty  and  symmetry  for  their  education,  so 
should  these  full-grown  childi’en  be  taught  the 
great  lesson  which  is  conveyed  by  a plentiful  and 
frequent  use  of  soap  and  water. 

There  are  two  small  wards  of  four  beds  each. 
If  you  have  an  eye-case  with  much  intolerance  of 
you  must  either  place  it  in  a small  ward  in 
which  the  light  can  be  regulated  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  one,  or  you  must  allow  the  patient  to  wear 
a shade,  which  leaves  the  inflamed  eye  hot  and 
unventilated.  Anything  is  better  than  putting 
up  screens  in  a large  ward.  Other  cases  may  also 
occur  which  the  surgeon  may  wish,  for  special 
reasons,  to  seclude.  If  these  two  wards  were  to 
be  looked  on  as  a permanent  part  of  the  accommo- 
dation, they  would  be  the  greatest  blots  in  tbo 
plan,  but  they  should  only  be  required  under 
occasional  and  exceptional  circumstances. 

There  is  one  particular  convenience  wanting, 
because  even  in  the  best  regulated  establishments 
it  is  always  a cause  of  oflence.  All  that  is  required 
in  place  of  it,  is  the  arrangement  which  was  men- 
tioned in  a late  Builder  as  having  been  put  in 
force  at  a recently  built  club-house,  after  trial  and 
failure  of  the  more  common  plan.  This  arrange- 
ment has  now  been  in  use  at  that  club-house  for 
some  months  and  answers  well.  There  is  no  “itch 
ward,”  as  none  is  required.  There  is  no  “ foul 
linen  store,”  because  foul  linen  should  bo  sent 
away  at  once  and,  in  contradiction  to  Napoleon’s 
maxim,  should  not  be  washed  at  home.  A small 
quantity  requiring  temporary  storeago  may  be 
provided  for  by  a cupboard  in  the  purveyor’s 
store-room.  Of  course  there  is  no  “ ward  for 
contagious  diseases.”  Should  the  surgeon  wish  to 
isolate  a case,  he  has  only  to  leave  one  or  more 
beds  on  either  side  of  bis  patient  empty.  If  that 
does  not  satisfy  him,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  open 
the  end  doors  and  windows  which  would  enable 
him  to  pour  in  such  a flood  of  air  as  must  surely 
blow  away  every  particle  of  contagium  ! 

The  offices  are  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
building  by  a passage,  15  feet  long  and  10  feet 
broad.  It  should  be  altogether  of  glass.  Two  or 
three  of  the  offices  might  be  dispensed  with,  and 
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some  of  them  might  be  curtailed  without  great 
disadvautnge. 

The  central  hall  would  he  lighted  and  ventilated 
by  a glass  roof,  and  also  by  two  large  side  windows. 
It  would  be  available  for  use  as  a chapel,  and  also, 
if  desired,  as  a dining-room  for  convalescents.  It 
may  seem  desirable  to  make  this  central  glass  hall 
somewhat  larger,  and  also  to  place  a short  interval 
of  glass  between  the  two  small  wards  and  the 
large  ward  which  is  beyond  them. 

One  skilled  sick  orderly  being  sufficient  for  the 
service  of  fourteen  patients  in  a regimental 
hospital,  each  orderlies’  room  need  not  accommo- 
date more  than  two.  The  unskilled  orderlies, 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  would 
live  in  barracks,  and  march  to  and  fi-om  their 
hospital  duty  just  as  they  would  to  or  from  any 
other  duty.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  desirable 
to  have  eight  or  nine  skilled  orderlies  in  a 
regimental  hospital  of  such  a construction  as 
this,  because  a pressure  of  cases  may,  at  times, 
require  that  two  of  them  should  be  night- 
watchers,  and  two  out  of  eight  would  give  three 
“ nights  in  bed”  for  all.  At  ordinary  times,  one 
night-watcher  would  be  sufficient,  which  would 
give  five  nights  in  bed  to  a total  number  of  six, 
and  seven  to  a total  number  of  eight. 

It  may  be  thought  advisable  that  the  hospital 
sergeant  should  live  under  the  hospital  roof  j but 
there  is  no  reason  why  his  wife  and  large  family 
should  be  there — and  hospital  sergeants  always 


have  a large  family.  Accordingly  his  quarters  oi’e 
external,  arid  I think  that  that  and  the  other 
arrangements  of  the  external  buildings  will  be 
generally  approved. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  position  of  the 
respective  ward  conveniences,  with  their  neces- 
sary ventilated  lobby,  is  such  as  would  spoil  the 
general  look  of  the  building,  and  that  these 
places  are  made  too  prominent.  But  in  planning 
for  the  accommodation  of  soldiers,  it  is  a good 
rule  to  put  well  in  front  those  places  which  re- 
quire most  constant  attention  and  supervision. 
Miss  Nightingale  very  pertinently  remarks, — “ As 
an  invariable  hospital  rule,  rather  more  in  military 
hospitals  than  elsewhere,  publicity  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  best  police  and  the  best  protection.” 

A competent  person  has  been  so  good  as  to 
make  a rough  calculation  of  the  probable  cost  of 
such  a building  as  this,  and  he  estimates  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  build  it  for  something  deci- 
dedly less  than  100^.  per  bed,  exclusive  of  cost  of 
site.  It  appears,  by  the  army  estimates  for  the 
current  year,  that  the  projected  hospital  for  Wool- 
wich, which  will  he  a series  of  regimental  hospitals 
conglomerated  on  the  principle  of  congref/ating 
sick— a plan  which  should  have  the  advantage  of 
comparative  cheapness,  if  none  other— is  to  cost 
120,000^.  for  650  beds,  or  18 1^.  per  bed,  inclusive 
of  cost  of  site.  As  the  ground  purchased  for 
the  site  U a piece  of  waste  land,  with  a wet 
clay  soil,  on  which  no  one  would  ever  dream  of 


building  a private  dwelling-house,  though  it  is  in 
“ a desirable  villa  neighbourhood,”  it  may  he  as- 
sumed that  the  sum  paid  for  it  has  made  no  great 
inroad  on  the  120, 000^, 

In  deprecation  of  criticism  of  minor  details,  let 
me  remind  the  professional  reader  that  this  is  a 
project  by  an  amateur.  As  to  all  other  points, 
what  it  asks  for  is  criticism,  and  the  more  search- 
ing and  trenchant  the  criticism  is,  the  better  will 
the  author  be  pleased,  and  the  more  fully  will  his 
purpose  have  been  realized. 

REFEIIENCES. 

A, — Hall  with  glass  ^o^f. 

B B. — Wards  foue  in  outline). 

C C.— Orderlies’  rooms. 

J)  D,— Bath-rooms. 

E E. — Sculleries  and  Pantry. 

E F. — Water-closets. 

G. — E.xtemal  Water-closets. 

H. — Mortuary. 

I — Ablution-room  for  Admissions. 

J. — Issuing  Lobby  /or  Diets. 

K.  — Kitchen. 

L. — Orderlies’  Day-room. 

W. — Steward’s  Store. 

N.  — Dispensary. 

O.  — Surgery. 

P. — Waiting-room. 

Q.  — Pun-eyor’s  Store. 

R.  — Pack-store. 

S.  — Guard-room. 

T. — Guard-ward. 

U. — For  Temporary  Custody  of  Maniacs. 

V.  — Hospital  Sergeant.) 

W.  — Dispenser. 

X. — Observation-room. 


THE  “FONTAINE  SAINT  MICHEL,”  PARIS. 


-M.  Davioud,  Architect. 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  ST.  MICHAEL,  PARIS. 

Miffitix  chaHges  aie  taking  place  in  Paris : 
miles  of  streets  have  been  cleared  away ; other 
streets  formed : fountains  are  erected,  palaces 
finished,  and  statues  everywhere  set  up.  Money 
is  not  thought  of:  it  is  applied  with  stintless 
hand.  The  result  is  a beautiful  city  and  a dear  one. 
The  proceeding  has  its  admirable  side — moat  ad- 
mirable : but  it  has  also  its  fear-exciting  side,  as 
the  owners  of  house  property,  who,  as  wo  stated 
many  months  ago,  are  raising  rents  inordinately, 
may  one  day  find  out  to  their  cost. 

The  Fountain  of  St.  Michael,  of  which  we  give 
an  engraving  in,  our  present  number,  is  placed  at 
the  fork  of  the  new  Boulevart  Sebastopol,  facing 
the  bridge  of  St.  Michael.  Its  height  is  not  less 
than  26  metres,  and  its  width  15  metres.  It  was 
commenced  in  the  month  of  June,  1858,  and  was 
inaugurated  on  the  15th  of  August  last.  It  is 
raised  upon  vaulted  cellars,  constructed  of  rubble 
work  and  Portland  cement.  The  basement,  6m. 
4-Oc.  high  to  the  base  of  the  columns,  is  formed  of 
Saint  yilie  stone  (Jura) : the  rest  of  the  monu- 
ment is  of  the  De  Mery  stone.  The  four  stages 
for  the  water-fall  and  the  basin  are  executed  in 
Saint  Yllio  stone : the  border  of  the  lower  basin 
is  raised  only  30  centimetres  above  the  level  of  the 
footpaths.  At  each  extremity  of  the  lowest  stage 
are  two  pedestals,  supporting  apocalyptic  animals 
vanquished  by  angels.  In  the  basement,  two 
pedestals  on  each  side  serve  to  support  columns. 
The  panel  between  each  pair  is  ornamented  with 
a tablet  of  grey  Breccia  marble,  cut  in  facets.  In 
the  niche,  and  above  the  topmost  stage,  is  a 
group  of  St.  Michael  subduing  Satan.  This  group 
i.s  5m.  50c.  high  : it  is  supported  by  a rock  of 
stone  from  Soignies  (Belgium).  This  rock,  from 
which  the  water  flows,  covers  a cast-iron  reservoir, 
that  serves  for  support  to  the  group,  and  supplies 
the  fountain  at  the  rate  of  23  litres  a second. 
The  spandrils  of  the  niche  are  ornamented  with 
chimerEe  : the  arras  of  the  town  of  Paris,  with  the 
legend,  " Fhivtuat  nec  mergitur,"  are  sculptured 
ujion  the  key-stone.  On  each  side  of  the  niche 
are  two  columns,  of  the  red  marble  of  Languedoc, 
having  their  bases  and  capitals  of  white  veined 
marble.  The  entire  height  of  the  columns  is 
6m.  20c.  In  the  intervening  panel  is  a sort  of 
buckler  in  bronze,  bearing  upon  a field  of  bees  an 
N.,  surmounted  by  an  imperial  crown,  and  sur- 
rounded with  sceptres  and  branches  of  oak  and 
laurel.  The  cartouche  below  is  ornamented  with 
the  head  of  an  angel  and  a plaque  of  lapis 
lazuli. 

'ihe  frieze  of  the  entablature  is  decorated  with 
small  angels,  bearing  garlands  of  flowers:  an 
escutcheon,  with  a lion’s  head  upon  it,  is  placed 
above  each  column.  Over  the  columns,  and  in 
the  following  order,  commencing  on  the  left-hand 
side,  are  placed  four  statues,  representino-  the 
cardinal  virtues,  Prudence,  Strength,  Justice,  and 
Temperance : their  height  is  three  mMres,  in- 
cluding the  plinth. 

The  centre  of  the  attic  is  ornamented  with 
designs  in  different  coloured  marbles:  the  two 
lateral  portions  bear  a cartouche,  enclosing  the 
cypher  of  Saint  Michael,  surrounded  by  the  collar 
of  the  order  of  that  name  created  by  Louis  XI. 
in  1469.  The  square  frame  outside  the  cartouche 
is  of  coloured  marble. 

The  pediment  is  decorated  with  a tablet  of  sea- 
greeu  marble,  bearing  the  following  inscription:— 

“ Fountain  ofSaintMichael.Underthe  reign  of  Napoleon 
the  Third,  Emperor  of  the  French,  this  monument  has 
been  raised  by  the  City  of  Paris,  in  the  year  i860.'’ 

On  each  side  of  this  tablet  Is  placed  a pilaster, 
bearing  the  medallion  of  Saint  Michael  and  the 
cordon  recalling  the  military  order  instituted  bv 
Louis  Xr. 

Two  largo  volutes,  ornamented  with  horns  of 
plenty,  terminate  the  sides  of  the  attic,  and  do 
not  demand  our  admiration.  The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  escutcheon,  bearing  the  arms  of 

the  empire,  supported  by  two  allegorical  figures 

Power  and  Moderation.  The  covering  is  of  slate  : 
the  cresting,  the  ridges,  and  the  eagles,  whicli 
are  at  the  angles,  are  formed  in  hammered  lead. 
The  situation  of  the  fountain  is  unique  : it  can  be 
seen  at  a distance  of  400  metres,  the  eye  traversing 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  city.  Unfortunately  its 
north-east  aspect  will  scarcely  ever  admit  of  its 
details  being  lighted  up  by  the  sun’s  rays.  This 
situation  explains  the  necessity  under  which  the 
architect  felt  himself  of  making  use  of  various 
coloured  materials  in  the  construction  of  the 
monument  so  as  to  supply,  as  it  were,  artificial 
light  and  shade. 

The  works  of  St.  Michael’s  fountain  have  been 
executed  by  the  Municipal  Service  of  Promenades 
and  Plantations  of  the  city  of  Paris  in  charge  of 


the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  of  the  squares  and  the 
decoration  of  public  places,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Alphand,  engineer-in-chief.  To  the  same  ser- 
vice w'e  owe  the  restoration  and  removal  of  the 
fountains  of  the  Cliiitelet  and  of  the  Innocents. 

The  monument  with  which  we  are  now  more 
particularly  occupied  has  been  executed  from  the 
designs  of  M.  Davioud,  architect-in-chief  to  this 
service,  wlio  has  already  contributed  to  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  capital.  Messrs.  Flamant  & 
Simonet,  inspectors  of  works,  have  seconded 
SI.  Davioud. 

The  group  of  St.  Michael  subduing  Satan  is  due 
to  the  talent  of  M.  Duret,  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute.  This  figure  was  cast  in  bronze  by  M.  Victor 
Thicbault,  in  the  space  of  three  months,  and  with 
complete  success.  The  bronze,  contrary  to  the 
usual  custom,  is  of  a light  colour,  to  harmonize 
with  the  surrounding  stone.  A darker  colour  is 
given  to  the  demon.  SI.  Auguste  Debay  executed 
the  figures  of  the  pediment. 

The  statues  of  Prudence,  Strength,  Justice,  and 
Temperance,  proceed  from  Messrs.  Barre,  Guil- 
lauine,  Elias  Robert,  and  Gumcry.  They  were  cast 
in  bronze  by  Messrs.  Eck  A Durand,  in  whose 
studios  the  groups  for  the  lower  basin,  by 
M.  Jacquemart,  are  in  course  of  execution.  The 
sculptured  ^ ornaments  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Bit's  & Lienard.  The  general  execution 
of  the  works  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Montjoie  & 
Ducros;  anclM.  Seguin  superintended  the  marble 
works.  The  interior  mechanism  of  the  fountain 
was  executed  by  M.  Lalo,  inspector  of  waters, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Bellogrand,  engineer- 
in-chief. 

The  Paris  journal,  L’ Illusf  ration,  has  some  just 
observations  on  the  fountain  and  its  accessories, 
which  may  be  usefully  condensed;  and  with  these 
we  will  close  our  account: — 

The  St.  Yilie  stone  (Jura),  whose  yellowish 
gray  colour  contributes  variety  to  this  grand 
facade,  is  seen  in  conjunction  with  the  white  stone 
of  which  the  rest  of  it  is  composed.  The  red 
colour  of  the  Languedoc  marble  shafts  of  the 
columns  forms  at  present  a somewhat  harsh  con- 
trast with  this  stone ; but  time  will,  doubtless, 
harmonize  that  eflect.  Perhaps,  also,  when  the 
back  part  has  blackened  a little,  it  will  restore  to 
the  white  marble  of  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
their  due  predominance,  which  at  present  they  do 
not  possess.  Tho  bronze  of  the  statues  is  of  an 
harmonious  tone. 

The  talent  displayed  by  the  architect  of  the 
fountain  of  St.  Michael,  and  by  the  artists  who 
have  aided  him  in  its  execution,  will  receive  well- 
deserved  praise ; nevertheless  there  are  some 
details  to  which  criticism  may  justly  take  excep- 
tion : it  is  upon  the  general  effect,  and  upon  the 
conditions  themselves  of  the  programme,  that  we 
think  it  useful  to  make  some  observations ; because 
in  our  opinion  there  is  therein  a grave  error  arising 
out  of  the  vexatious  necessity,  imposed  upon  the 
artist,  of  elevating  his  monumental  fa<;ade  against 
a simple  domestic  abode.  Again,  if  this  house 
had  been  rectangular,  there  would  have  been 
a point  from  which  the  faqade  of  the  foun- 
tain alone  could  have  been  seen  without  the 
return  lines  of  the  house  thrusting  themselves 
into  view.  But,  unfortunately,  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  house  to  which  the  fountain  is 
attached  is  built  with  an  oblique  front ; 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from  the  odious 
perspective  of  shop-windows  and  the  casements 
of  the  various  stories,  which  stretch  themselves 
out  behind  this  richly  inlaid  face,  with  the  most 
impertinent  agreement  in  height,  that  establishes, 
in  spite  of  every  effort  at  disguise,  a melancholy 
solidarity  between  the  work  of  the  artist  and  the 
construction  of  the  builder.  Notwithstanding 
the  talent  which  the  elevation  exhibits,  one  feels 
that  the  architect  was  not  free  to  choose  his  pro- 
portions according  to  his  own  inclination.  The 
elegance  of  style  and  the  richness  of  ornamenta- 
tion do  not  prevent  the  spectator  from  seeing  the 
evident  effort  made  to  give  the  design  sufficient 
elevation,  in  order  to  mask  some  portion  of  tho 
roof  of  the  house.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  orna- 
mental cresting  and  the  leaden  eagles  placed  at 
the  angles  form  a magnificent  crown  to  the 
facade  : this  lacework  ends  on  each  side  where  the 
roof  begins ; and,  behind  it,  the  eye  encounters  the 
vulgar  details  of  dormer-windows  aud  chimneys. 
The  system  of  placing  fountains  against  private 
houses,  of  which  there  are  numerous  examples  in 
Paris,  is  admissible  for  monuments  of  small  pro- 
portions; but  it  seems  to  us  essentially  wrong,  in 
every  respect,  when  the  monument  to  be  erected 
is  of  large  development  and  grand  style. 

We  must  also  insist  upon  another  point,  too 
much  neglected  in  the  greater  number  of  monu- 
ments of  our  day.  We  speak  of  unity  and 


fitness.  It  seems  to  us  these  are  qualities  of 
which  the  age  is  too  little  careful.  The  fault,  it 
must  he  admitted,  is  not  always  due  to  the  artists, 
who  are  compelled  to  carry  out  their  instructions. 
We  are_  ignorant  if  such  were  the  case  in  tho 
present  instance  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  sub- 
ject'; but,  standing  before  tho  fountain  of  St. 
Michael,  one  naturally  asks  oneself  by  what  pe- 
culiar train  of  thought  any  relation  could  ha\-o 
been  found  between  a group  of  the  Archangel, 
the  figures  of  Prudence,  Strength,  Justice,  and 
Temperance,  vanquished  chimera',  the  enwreathed 
Cupids  of  the  frieze,  the  crowning  eagles,  escut- 
cheons bearing  the  saint’s  cypher,  bucklers  with 
the  imperial  cypher,  the  arms  of  France  in  the 
pediment,  aud  those  of  Paris  on  the  key  of  the 
large  arch  ? What  idea  can  we  gather  from  this 
biblical,  raythologic,  allegoric,  symbolic,  municipal 
mixture?  The  answer  is  difficult  and  dubious. 
Some  persons  may  see  therein  a distinct  allusion 
to  contemporary  politics;  but  it  appears  there  is 
nothing  of  the  sort  intended;  and,  according  to 
the  description  which  has  been  issued,  the  idea 
sought  to  be  expressed  is  the  Christian  one  of 
‘ The  triumph  of  good  over  evil.’  So  be  it ! 

Although  we  may  he  running  the  risk  of  ex- 
posing ourselves  to  ridicule,  by  avowing  a remnant 
of  tender  affection  for  the  superannuated  fabulous 
deities  which  our  sceptical  era  has  banished  by 
force  of  contempt,  we  still  think  that  for  orna- 
mentation of  a monumental  fountain  (when  no 
one  of  course  dreams  of  consecrating  it  to  the 
image  of  any  one  of  the  great  men  who  have  ren- 
dered France  illustrious),  naiads,  tritons,  dolphins, 
nay  even  the  old  classic  urns,  arc  still  the  most 
graceful,  as  well  as  tho  most  natural  subjects, 
notwithstanding  their  insignificance.  Xliese 
poetic  creations  adjust  themselves  theroost  readily 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case ; and,  if  they  have  the 
fault  of  being  mythological,  they  possess  at  least 
the  great  advantage  of  logically  belonging  to  a 
subject  wherein,  after  all,  it  is  the  water  alone 
which  is  the  pretext  for  the  arrangement. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
HamoortJi. — The  parish  church  was  re-opened 
on  the  Slst  ult.,  after  having  undergone  a restora- 
tion of  tho  interior.  The  seats  are  all  open  and 
\miform,  and  are  plainly  finished  in  English  oak. 
The  contractor  was  Mr.  William  Chapman,  of 
Hanworth.  Wood-carver,  Mr.  DajTies,  of  Nor- 
wich. The  entire  cost  of  the  alterations  has  been 
about  300L 

Thurston. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
church  of  Thurston  has  been  laid.  Tho  new 
structure  will  exactly  follow  the  dimensions  of  the 
old  one  which  recently  fell,  except  that  the  tower 
will  ho  2 feet  wider  each  way.  It  will  consist,  as 
before,  of  a nave  and  two  aisles  with  five  arches, 
measuring  inside  80  feet  by  42  (exclusive  of  the 
chancel,  which  remains) ; height  of  nave,  34  feet ; 
of  the  aisles,  24  feet;  tower,  12  feet  square, 
height,  70  feet.  A bed  of  concrete,  G feet  deep,  is 
laid  under  the  whole  area  of  the  tower,  and  5 feet 
under  the  walls  of  the  church.  The  tower  has 
two  square  buttresses  at  each  angle,  instead  of  the 
former  angle  buttress : above  the  plinth  will  bo  a 
course  of  quatrefoils,  and  the  whole  of  the  open- 
ings and  decorations  of  the  tower,  which  in  the 
old  structure  were  very  inferior,  will  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  body  of  the  new  church.  The  win- 
dows of  the  porch  will  show  four  recesses  of  com- 
parlmcnts  within  but  only  two  without,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  original  form.  The  materials  of 
the  walls  will  he  flint  and  rubble,  with  Ancaster 
and  Bamack  stone  dressings,  such  of  the  old  Bar- 
nack  stone  as  remains  sound  being  used  again,  in- 
cluding the  three  pillars  of  the  north  aisle,  which 
are  left  standing  for  the  present,  but  will  be  re- 
built on  proper  foundations,  all  the  clunch  being 
rejected.  The  woodwork  fittings,  including  doors, 
pulpit,  seats,  Ac.,  will  be  of  oak.  There  will  be  a 
row  of  free  heuches  on  each  side,  as  well  as  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church.  All  the  sittings  will  he 
open  benches,  those  in  the  nave  having  poppy- 
head  ends.  The  work  has  been  carried  above  the 
height  of  the  plinth  nearly  all  round,  by  Mr. 
Furrow,  under  Mr.  Bonneris  supervision. 

Ditton. — The  parish  church  has  been  under 
restoration.  The  work  has  chiefly  been  confined 
to  the  interior  of  the  edifice,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
before  long  the  repair  of  the  exterior  may  also  be 
accomplished.  On  the  north  side  a vestry  has 
been  added,  and  two  new  windows  on  the  south 
side.  A new  chancel  arch  lias  also  been  erected, 
and  the  church  entirely  re-seated,  the  old  pews 
being  substituted  by  open  benches,  and  the  ac- 
commodation proportionally  increased.  All  the 
walls  have  been  re-plastered,  and  the  timbers  of 
the  roof,  which  had  been  hidden  with  plaster  and 
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whitewash,  have  been  laid  bare.  New  pulpit  and 
reading-desk  have  likewise  been  provided,  and 
other  alterations  and  iinprovoments  made.  Mr. 
Scott  was  the  architect,  and  the  work  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Ephraim  Wallis,  of  Maidstone, 
and  Mr,  Church,  of  Larktield.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  the  remains  of  an  old  mural 
painting,  consisting  of  a portion  of  the  figure  of  a 
man,  was  discovered,  and  has  been  left  exposed. 

Maidstone. — It  having  been  found  that  the 
Baptist  chapel  in  King-street  was  iu  an  unsafe 
condition,  aud  in  many  respects  inconvenient,  it 
was  determined  to  erect  a more  commodious  build- 
ing on  the  same  site.  The  foundation  stone  of 
the  intended  new  church  has  been  laid.  The 
church  will  be  a large  structure.  The  architects 
are  Messrs,  Peck  & Stephens,  and  the  builders, 
Messrs.  Sutton,  'W'alter,  & Goodwin. 

Heatlifield  {Sussex). — On  the  8th  Inst.,  the 
spire  of  the  parish  church  was  brought  to  the  up- 
right position,  which  it  is  8uppo.sed,  by  some  archi- 
tects and  others,  never  to  have  occupied  since  it  was 
erected,  some  500  years  ago.  This  critical  opera- 
tion was  an  important  step  to  the  restoration  of 
the  church,  which  is  now  in  progress.  Ten  years 
ago  the  north  aisle  was  entirely  rebuilt,  and  the 
roof  of  the  nave  repaired,  the  piers  and  arches 
renovated,  and  the  north  side  of  the  church  re- 
seated, at  au  expense  of  about  800^.  Four  years 
afterwards  thechancelwas  restored,  at  a cost  of  about 
600/.  The  tower  and  spire,  and  the  entire  south 
side  of  the  church,  still  remained  to  be  repaired, 
the  spire  and  the  chapel,  especially,  being  in  a 
dangerous  condition.  These  repair’s  were  estimated 
to  cost  about  900/.  Funds  were  collected  by 
private  subscription  to  half  the  amount  required, 
and  the  two  most  important  portions  of  the  work 
were  undertaken,  viz.,  the  rebuilding  of  the  chapel 
and  the  repair  of  the  spire  and  tower,  and  these 
are  now  progressing,  while  the  committee  are 
endeavouring  to  raise  the  remainder  of  the  funds 
required  to  complete  the  entire  restoration.  The 
bringing  of  the  spire  to  the  perpendicular, 
effected  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John 
Billing,  of  Westminster,  the  architect,  was  an 
operation  which  excited  a lively  interest  in  the 
parish,  mingled  with  some  anxiety  as  to  the 
possible  danger  of  a downfall.  The  divergence 
from  the  perpendicular  of  the  apex  of  the  spire 
(which  is  about  50  feet  in  height)  was  2 feet 
3 inches.  To  rectify  this  it  was  found  necessary 
to  raise  the  eaves  of  the  south  side  5 inches, 
and  to  depress  those  of  the  north  side  to  the  same 
extent.  The  spire  was  supported  on  four  powerful 
screw-jacks,  aud  the  masonry  was  then  carefully 
removed  from  beneath  the  five  resting  points  on 
the  north  side  of  the  centre  beam,  aud  a new 
bed  made  to  receive  the  timbers  when  they 
should  be  lowered.  The  two  jacks  on  the  south 
side  were  screwed  upwards,  and  the  two  on  the 
north  side  were  lowered  simultaneously,  the  spire 
turning  upon  the  axis  of  a single  horizontal  beam. 
No  sound  of  creaking  was  beard  among  the  net- 
work of  timber.  The  moment  the  timbers  came 
to  their  new  leanings,  aud  the  spire  was  upright, 
two  Hags  were  run  out  from  the  top  story  of  the 
framework,  and  a volley  of  musketry  was  fired 
from  the  tower  walls.  The  tower  and  spii-o  rise 
120  feet  from  the  ground,  and  show  for  many 
miles.  ^ 

Surhage  {near  Jiuxio)i).~The  foundation  stone 
of  a new  church  has  been  laid  at  Burbage,  which 
is  about  one  mile  from  Buxton.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  gave  a site,  on  the  Macclesfield-road, 
and  350/.  Other  subscriptions  now  amount  to 
upwards  of  2,600/.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
now  church  is  2,600/.,  including  a peal  of  bells  ; 
hut  the  contractor’s  estimate  18  2,080/.  The  church 
is  expected  to  be  finished  in  June  next.  Its  style 
of  architecture  will  he  Norman,  and  it  will  have  a 
tower  52  feet  high.  It  will  have  a nave,  two 
aisles,  and  a chancel,  and  will  be  erected  of  free- 
stone dressing,  from  a stone  quarry  at  Revc-edge, 
in  the  neighbourhood.  There  will  be  400  sittings 
the  seats  being  open  stalls.  The  roof  wUl  be  open’ 
m grained  oak. 

Coiiffleton.—The  new  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
erected  on  a plot  of  ground  in  Moore-lane, 
Congleton,  has  been  consecrated.  The  build- 
mg  stands  about  midway  between  Congleton  and 
Buglawton,  occupying,  with  the  burial-ground 
surrounding  it,  la.  15p.,  an  area  of  half  an 
acre  being  reserved  as  a site  for  a parsonage- 
house.  The  church  consists  of  an  apsidal  chancel, 
with  nave  and  north  and  south  aisles,  having  the 
vestry  open  to  the  church,  with  the  heating 
chamber  under  on  the  north  side  of  the  chaucel, 
and  a chapel  or  organ-chamber  on  the  south  side  : 
ot  same.  There  is  a southern  porch  and  a western 
length  of  the  church  exceeds 
luo  leet : it  18  about  49  feet  wide,  and  holds  600 


persons.  A tower  is  contemplated  at  a future 
tiiiiej  but  at  present  the  single  bell  is  carried  in  a 
turret  over  the  chancel  arch.  The  style  is  Early 
TliirJ  Pointed,  of  the  latter  part  of  thirteenth 
century.  The  expenditure  on  the  edifice  has  been 
about  3,000/.  The  chancel  is  decorated  with 
painted  glass,  the  lloor  laid  with  tiles.  The  seats 
and  fittings  are  of  oak.  The  chancel  is  parted  oft’ 
with  wrought-iron  screens.  The  whole  of  the 
seats  iu  the  nave  are  open,  of  pitch  pine.  The 
passages  beyond  the  chaucel  are  laid  with  plain 
tiles,  made  by  Messrs.  Garrett,  of  Burslem,  who 
have  also  supplied  the  roof  tiles  and  patent 
ventilating  tiles  for  the  ridges.  The  roofs  are 
panelled,  with  the  main  timbers  exposed,  and 
a series  of  ornamentation  is  carried  throughout  the 
church  by  the  introduction  of  lloral  aud  geometric 
drawing.  All  the  woodwork,  other  than  oak,  is 
stained  and  varnished,  and  the  oak  is  bees’-wax 
polished.  A Caeii  stone  font  stands  at  the  en- 
trance. All  the  windows  on  the  south  side  and  in 
the  clerestory  are  filled  iu  with  patterns  in  differ- 
ent shades  of  Hartley’s  patent  glass.  The  interior 
ashlar  work  of  the  church  is  in  Bath  stone,  with 
Alton  and  Forst  red  sandstone  Introduced  alter- 
nately into  the  arches  of  the  nave.  Derbyshire 
marbles  are  used  in  the  piers  of  the  chaucel  arch. 
The  walling  stoue  is  from  the  locality,  and  the 
exterior  ashlar  of  Staft’ordshire  atone.  The  church 
is  heated  by  hot  water.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  from  the  plans,  and  under  the  direction, 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  of  London,  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Faram,  of  Odd  Rode,  builder.  The  chancel  has 
three  windows  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs. 
Edmuiidaoii  & Sou,  of  Manchester.  The  subjects 
are  designed  with  reference  to  the  memorial, 
those  in  the  centre  window  being  taken  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  those  in  the  side  windows 
from  the  Old.  In  the  middle  window  are ; — 
The  aged  Simeon  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  his 
arms,  and  the  stoning  of  St.  Stephen.  In  the 
north  window  are  Jacob  blessing  the  children  of 
Joseph,  and  Joshua  before  his  death  addressing 
the  tribes.  In  the  south  window  are  Job  and 
Daniel. 

Stockport. — St.  Thomas’s  Church  isbeingpalnteJ 
and  decorated  by  artists  from  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  Crace.  The  work  is  now  approaching  towards 
completion.  Mr.  Winship  is  the  superintendent 
of  the  work.  The  ceiling  is  coloured  an  aerial  blue, 
with  maroon  lino;  the  margin  two  tints  of  vellum 
colour,  with  maroon  and  drab  lines.  The  pendants 
on  the  coiling  are  in  imitation  of  bronze  aud  gold, 
and  the  cornice  in  vellum  colour,  relieved  with 
deep  maroon,  blue,  bronze,  and  gilding.  The 
gallery  ceiling  is  coloured  two  tints  of  buff, 
with  drab  and  maroon  lines;  and  the  walls  are  a 
subdued  green,  ornamented  with  maroon  lines  and 
corners,  the  columns  being  of  stone  colour,  aud  the 
caps  a soft  wliite.  The  gallery  fronts  are  of  vel- 
lum tint,  relieved  with  drab  and  maroon  lines  and 
ornaments,  and  a portion  is  gilt.  The  pilasters 
supporting  the  galleries  are  ornamented  and  em- 
belHshcd  to  correspond.  The  pews  are  a cinnamon 
colour,  painted  and  varnished.  At  the  communion 
end  the  finished  portion  is  embellished  with  blue, 
green,  and  maroon  lines. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

C/m/Ziam.— Another  new  National  School  has 
been  opened  in  the  Military-road,  making  the 
fourth  new  school  for  the  children  of  the  poorer 
classes  built  and  opened  at  Chatham  within  a 
compai-atively  short  period.  The  building  in 
question  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  1,6-16/.,  of 
which  sum  250/.  were  given  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  740/.  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  and  other  Government  depart- 
ments, the  remaining  656/.  having  been  obtained 
by  private  subscriptions,  raised  chiefly  through 
the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  S.  Arnott,  vicar 
of  the  adjoining  church  of  St.  Mary.’  Tiie 
school  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  is  of 
Kentish  rag  with  brick  and  freestone  dressings  : 
it  will  accommodate  infants  as  well  as  hoys  and 
girls  of  more  advanced  age. 

iTajiant/.?  In  February,  1858,  anew 

parochial  school  was  opened  in  this  village.  At  the 
end  farthest  from  the  master’s  residence,  another 
building,  some  30  feet  by  20  feet,  has  just  been 
erected,  m the  same  style  as  the  first,  which  it 
crosses  at  right  angles.  The  rooms  communicate 
with  each  other  by  means  of  large  double  sliding 
partition-doors,  which  have  been  lined  with  felt. 
The  school  is  warmed  by  the  Hyde  stove.  The 
cost  of  school  and  master’s  house  was  about  800/., 
and  the  newly-erected  infant-school  about  350/’. 
Both  were  erected  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Law,  of  Northamp- 
ton, ajchitect.  The  buildings  ai’o  of  red  brick. 


with  white  brick  quoins,  and  black  and  white 
brick  arches,  black  brick  plinths  and  chimney- 
caps,  and  black  brick  diapered  work  between  the 
windows  and  in  the  gables.  The  walls  on  the  in- 
side are  finished  and  coloured  on  the  bricks.  The 
roofs  arc  open,  with  Gothic  ribs  resting  on  corbels, 
and  the  whole  stained  and  varnished-  The  build- 
ing is  situated  on  the  village  green. 

Salisbury. — St.  Edmund’s  new  schools,  erected 
on  the  east  side  of  St.  Edmund’s  churchyard,  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  this 
large  parish,  have  been  formally  opened  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  buildings,  which  are 
in  the  Decorated  style  of  architecture,  were  de- 
signed by  Mr.  II.  Goodyer,  and  the  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Fntchcr,  of  Fisherton, 
builder.  The  total  cost  of  the  erection  is  about 
4,500/.  The  accommodation  afforded  is  for  500 
children,  namely,  150  girls,  150  hoys,  and  200 
infants,  besides  a residence  for  the  master.  The 
central  portion  of  the  edifice  is  occupied  by  the 
girls  and  infants’  schools,  the  hoys’  department 
being  on  the  left,  and  the  master’s  house  on  the 
right.  The  infants’  room,  which  is  on  the  ground- 
floor  aud  underneath  the  girls’,  is  50  feet  long  by 
20  feet  wide,  with  a gallery,  18  feet  by  14  feet, 
capable  of  holding  100  children.  The  dimensions 
of  the  girls’  department  are  50  feet  by  20  feet, 
with  two  ebss-rooms,  one  14  feet  by  20  feet,  and 
the  other  18  feet  by  14  feet.  The  boys’  room  is 
iu  the  shape  of  the  letter  |_,  the  portion  at  the  end 
being  20  feet  long,  having  a class-room  14  feet  by 
18  feet,  whilst  the  room  itself  is  50  feet  by  18  feet. 
The  roof  of  this  apartment  formerly  belonged  to 
an  old  edifice  that  stood  on  the  site  of  the  new 
Salisbury  Market-house,  and  is  sup])08ed  to  he  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  presented  to  tlio 
building  committee  by  the  directors  of  the 
Market-house,  and  has  been  restored  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  Charles  Radcliffe.  Each  room  is 
lighted  with  numerous  windows. 

Biryningham.  — Tenders  are  invited  from  a 
limited  number  of  contractors  for  the  building  of 
St.  Jude’s  National  Schools,  class-rooms,  teacher’s 
residence,  &c.  The  schools  will  accommodate 
upwards  of  200  children.  The  Council  on  Edu- 
cation have  granted  554/.  towards  the  erection  of 
these  buildings,  so  long  wanted  in  this  densely- 
inhabited  locality.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  L. 
Pedley,  of  Southampton. 


MODERN  ILLUMINATION. 

The  art  of  illumination  is  being  revived,  and 
is  more  practised  aud  appreciated  than  might  bo 
expected.  It  is  urged  that  “it  is  at  once  dis- 
ciplinary and  delightful,  and  tends,  even  as  an 
accomplishment,  to  strengthen  those  qualities  of 
patience,  thoughtfulness,  and  delicacy,  u'hich  shed 
so  salutary  an  influence  upon  our  daily  life.” 

We  have  before  us  the  outlines  of  the  Beati- 
tudes, for  illuminating,  for  which  prizes  were 
awarded  by  a society  terming  itself  the  Illumina- 
ting Art-Union  of  London,* — a great  mistake, 
this  title,  by  the  way,  as  it  looks  like  pilfering 
the  good  name  of  another.  The  outlines  are  de- 
signed by  Madame  Citerio,  Mr.  Edward  Oft’or,  and 
the  Hon.  Louisa  Tenison,  and  may  be  had  par- 
tially coloured,  so  that  they  may  be  finished  after 
tlie  pattern  by  the  learner,  a very  good  arrange- 
ment. The  prizes  were  awarded  by  Messrs.  Owen 
Jones  and  Noel  Humphreys.  The  arrangement 
of  the  colours,  probably,  iu  No.  1,  overcame  the 
objection  that  might  be  taken  to  the  style  of  the 
outline. 

A second  edition  has  been  issued  of  the  “Mauual 
of  IliumlDution  on  Paper  and  Vellum,”  by  J.  W. 
Bradley,  B.A.,  and  T.  Goodwin,  B.A.,t  which  con- 
veys a considerable  amount  of  information, 
evidently  the  result  of  some  experience.  It  con- 
tains, too,  twelve  lithographic  illustrations. 


MORTAR  IN  MARYLEBONE. 

The  monthly  report  on  tho  health  and  climate 
of  St.  Marylebone  during  August,  1860,  by 
Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson,  F.R.S.,  tho  medical  officer 
of  health  for  the  parish,  shows  a very  satis- 
factory state  of  matters  as  regards  health  and 
sickness,  hut  in  a certain  measure  attributable 
to  the  moderation  of  the  heat  of  summer  during 
the  late  rainy  season.  The  mortality  for  the 
month  of  August  was  258,  or  sixteen  under  the 
mean  of  four  years.  There  were  4, -162  cases  of 
sickness  compared  with  5,091  and  6,306  cases  iu 
the  two  previous  years  respectively.  These 
statistics,  however,  only  show  the  more  clearly 
how  much  life  and  health  depend  on  the  absence 

• Gambsrt;  Rowncy  & Co.;  D.  Laurent  do  Lara, 
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of  those  noxious  effluvia  which  tho  heats  of 
summer  so  generally  raise  up  into  a state  of  in- 
jurious activity,  wherever  the  source  of  them 
exists.  In  course  of  his  report  the  medical  officer 
says, — " My  attention  has  frequently  been  called 
to,  I trust,  an  almost  obsolete  practice  indulged  in 
by  some  builders,  of  mixing  up  putrid  slop  from 
the  streets  with  their  mortar,  instead  of  using 
sand,  which  has  a chemical  relation  to  the  lime. 
A case  of  this  kind  having  been  reported  to  me 
by  the  inspectors  at  Hamilton-terrace,  I found 
the  slop  nsed,  to  consist  of  pritrid  organic  matter, 
8'72;  water,  SB'G;  and  inorganic  matter,  54'68. 
Being  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  sxich  a mixture 
in  plastering  the  interior  of  a house  is  not  likely 
to  be  promotive  of  health,  while  it  undoubtedly 
produces  an  inferior  binding  material,  I requested 
the  builder  and  the  architect  to  discontinue  its 
use ; but  not  in  time  to  prevent  the  fall  of  an 
arch,  and  the  injury  of  three  men  engaged  in  the 
constnictioii  of  the  building.  The  inspectors,  who 
were  present  soon  after  the  occurrence,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  accident  was  partly  due  to  tlic 
mortar,  while  the  district  surveyor  reports  to  me 
that  ‘ the  falling  of  the  arch  was  from  improperly 
striking  the  centre,  and  not  from  the  use  of  had 
material.’  ” 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  A:ND  THE  STEAM 
ENGINE. 

It  may  not  appear  at  first  sight  that  there  is 
any  very  intimate  relation  existing  between  social 
and  mechanical  sciences,  for  the  former  is  treated 
at  the  present  time  in  a manner  very  similar  to 
that  of  education  some  thirty  years  since,  and 
considered  to  be  entirely  a question  of  the  brain. 
It  was  then  thought  that  the  only  requisite  to 
bring  youth  to  the  most  perfect  state  of  maturity 
was  a head  full  of  wisdom  and  theoretical  know- 
ledge; the  great  fact  being  overlooked,  that  the 
^iciency  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  is  the 
basis  of  vigour  and  power,  and  that  that  efficiency 
is  dependent  on  physical  development  and^Ayw* 
cal  health.  Experience  demonstrated,  in  course 
of  time,  that  the  first  stone  of  mental  and  moral 
culture  is  laid  in  physical  culture,  and  that  what- 
ever superstructure  of  wisdom,  experience,  or 
knowledge,  is  erected  on  any  other  but  this  its 
natural  basis,  it  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  tumble 
into  a premature  grave,  with  a decrepit  and  half- 
developed  physical  organization.  What  physical 
health  is  to  the  body,  indtistry  is  to  the  social 
existence.  It  is  the  foundation  stone  of  social 
peace  and  progress,  national  security,  and  inter- 
national friendship  ; and  no  country  has  ever  yet 
enjoyed  constitutional  freedom,  or  manifested  any 
of  the  evidences  and  accompaniments  of  social 
health  except  by  its  aid.  As  industry,  therefore, 
is  greatly  developed  by  the  agency  of  the  steam- 
engine,  it  follows  that  mechanical  science  is  a 
great  contributor  to  social  progress,  and  has  an 
important  bearing  on  social  science.  One  of  your 
correspondents,  in  a recent  number,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  desirability  of  a more  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  on  this  subject,  and  a closer  investi- 
gation of  those  laws  which  govern  the  health  of 
communities.  This  is  very  true;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that,  if  any  good  result  is  to  fiow  from  dis- 
cussion and  investigation,  it  must  be  open  to 
perfect  freedom  of  speech.  Social  science  is  treated, 
at  the  present  time,  both  by  the  public  and  the 
press  generally,  as  a wealthy  sensualist  treats  his 
doctor.  The  twinges  and  pains  of  his  frame  warn 
him  of  decaying  health  : he  knows  the  reason  and 
the  remedy  if  he  likes,  but  he  dares  not  look  it  in 
the  face;  so  he  consults  the  doctor,  and  woe  be  to 
the  doctor  that  states  the  truth.  He  is  willing  to 
he  physicked,  or  to  be  subjected  to  any  discipline 
that  does  not  attack  the  real  cause  of  his  malady; 
and  he  expects,  by  presfO' change  ! system,  to 
be  able  to  keep  in  active  operation  all  the  agents 
of  disease,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  fruits  of  health 
and  ease.  In  investigating  this  subject,  it  should 
be  home  in  mind  that  nothing  which  is  natural 
: and  legitimate  fears  to  he  looked  at,  and  that  any 
: man  who  is  imprudent  enough  to  attack  that 
' which  is  sound  and  healthy,  only  brings  injury  on 
himself;  therefore,  if  any  good  is  to  flow  from 
• discussion,  the  whole  subject  may  be  safely’  laid 
I open ; for  that  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
> light  is  an  element  of  disease,  and  that  which  will 
i is  one  of  health.  It  will  l)e  found,  in  this  question, 
i as  in  every’  other,  that  the  natural  operation  of 
I the  element  of  social  life  leads  to  health,  and  that 
' disease  is  hut  the  evidence  of  some  impediment  to 
t that  operation;  and  that  the  remedy  must  be 
: effected  by  removing  the  impediments,  ratlier 
( than  by  efforts  to  counteract  their  effects.  Society 
is  not  honest  in  this  matter.  It  wishes  to  main- 
. tain  existing  social  conditions  intact,  and  to  dis- 


cover some  specific  by  which  social  health  may  be 
wrought  out  from  the  elements  of  social  disease. 

Social  life  is  siihject  to  two  phases  of  develop- 
ment ; and  to  one,  and  to  one  only,  of  these  is  every 
member  and  every  class  of  the  community  con- 
tributing. The  most  insignificant  event  of  the 
every-day  life  of  every  individual  yields  some- 
thing cither  to  the  consolidation  or  to  the  decay 
of  the  social  fabric  : the  result  is  only  perceptible 
when  viewed  in  the  aggregate,  when  matured,  for 
(as  in  the  individual)  every’  inspiration  of  the 
breath  affects  the  health  of  the  body.  That  effect 
is  not  perceptible  except  in  like  general  results, 
and  I am  induced  to  thus  trespass  on  your  consi- 
deration solely  from  the  conviction  that  this  is  a 
question  of  the  utmost  importance  at  the  present 
time  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country, 
and  to  all  whose  interests  are  identified  with  legi- 
timate and  constitutional  progress ; for  the  law  of 
social  development  is  ahsolide,  and  will  accomplish 
its  ends  either  with  the  concurrence  of  society  by 
a yielding  to  its  conditions,  or  else  in  defiance  of 
society’,  by  bringing  into  action  the  elements  of 
disorder  and  rebellion.  The  following  forcible 
warnings  are  not  to  be  despised,— an  increasing 
population,  increasing  taxation,  decreasing  trade 
(both  home  and  export),  and  a gradual  rising  in 
;7nceofthc  staples  of  life  and  of  industry;  and 
tlicse  have  been  the  precedents  to  every  previous 
period  of  industrial,  commercial,  social,  and  politi- 
cal disorder. 

Society  in  its  development  is  neither  theoretical 
nor  experimental,  hut  is  absolutely  subject  to 
simple  and  definite  law’;  and  the  characteristics  of 
health  and  of  disease  are  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
cases  the  same.  Tlie  former  are  constitutional 
or  responsible  power,  commercial  freedom,  and 
industrial  independence,  and  prosperity  : the  latter 
are  fictitious  or  irresponsible  power,  commercial 
dependence,  and  industrial  poverty.  political 
disorder  ever  arises  in  any  country  where  industry 
has  a free  and  legitimate  field  for  employment; 
and  no  tendency  to  foreign  aggression  or  war  is 
ever  manifested  when  capital  enterprise  has  a 
legitimate  field  for  action  and  expansion  in  the 
pursuit  of  commerce.  "When,  however,  the  indus- 
try of  a country  is  fettered,  its  energy  becomes 
the  parent  of  rebellion;  and  when  the  sphere  for 
the  legitimate  employment  of  capital  is  choked 
up,  it  finds  an  artificial  outlet  in  foreign  aggres- 
sion. 

I will  now  just  call  your  attention  to  the  two 
most  prominent  events  in  the  social  history  of  the 
country,— the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  birth  of  Free 
Trade;  and  to  the  direct  connection  which  exists 
between  them  and  the  two  mechanical  eras  which 
were  marked  by  the  steam-engine  becoming  an 
agent  of  “manufacture'’  and  “transportation.” 
The_  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  the  consum- 
mation of  social  and  political  changes  that  had 
long  since  been  effected  iu  the  condition  of  the 
community.  Previous  to  the  manufacturing  era, 
the  soil,  its  minerals,  and  its  agricultural  produce 
were  the  great  elements  of  national  wealth ; and, 
as  a natural  consequence,  political  power  was  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  its  possessors  : when,  how- 
ever, steam  came  as  an  agent  of  manufacture,  a 
rival  element  of  national  wealth  was  produced, 
and  from  it  grew  up  a wealthy  and  powerful 
commercial  interest;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  its  opponents,  by  legislation,  by  war,  and  by 
national  extravagance,  nothing  could  check  the 


these  great  events  in  the  progress  of  our  country 
towards  its  present  state  of  maturity  wore  pre- 
ceded by  a mechanical  agent,  so  will  he  the  next. 
I will  on  seme  future  occasion  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  third  {and  coming)  era  in  cfimmercial 
progress,  the  evidences  of  its  approach,  its  charac- 
ter, and  prospective  results.  Gii-rs. 


LETTERS  ON  MARBLE  : PAINT  ON  LEAD. 

One  of  your  correspondents  asked  lately  for  a 
good  mode  of  colouring  letters  in  mural  marble 
tables  : allow  me  to  say  I have  tried  black  and  red 
sealing-wax,  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  with 
much  success. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  Inform  me  whether  it 
is  impracticable  to  paix;t  lead  ? A country  painter 
—I  appiehend  on  the  principle  "sweets  to  the 
sweet” — tells  me  white  lead  to  white  lead  ruins 
the  lead,  and  that  painting  lead  ruins  it  in  three 
years.  Is  such  the  case?  Eboracvm. 


DRYING  Y'ET  CROPS. 

Sir, — Allow  me  a few  lines  with  reference  to 
the  paragraph,  that  the  different  wet  crops  can 
be  well  housed  in  defiance  of  wet  weather. 

My  object  is  to  say  that  the  idea  is  not  new, 
as  I can  fully  prove.  I was  managing  a large 
brewery  at  Burton-on-Trent.  There  I had  an 
occasion  to  superintend  some  h.'iymnkiug.  It  was 
very  wet  weather,  and  the  idea  then  occurred  to 
me.  Accordingly,  I went  with  a man  into  the 
field,  and  procured  hall  a truss  of  green  wet  grass 
direct  fi-cin  the  swathe:  wo  then  placed  it  in  a 
vessel  which  contained  air,  heated  by  steam,  and 
I can  assure  you,  sir,  that  that  wet  grass  was  ren- 
dered into  hay  in  one  hour,  with  an  excellent 
colour  and  beautiful  flavour.  I could  liavo  done 
ten  trusses  at  a time  in  the  vessel,  hut  I thought 
the  half  truss  was  sufficient  to  convey  the  idea. 
I have  a specimen  of  the  expei  iment  now  by  me, 
which  is  four  years  old,  and  it  is  exceedingly  good, 
I think  I may  say,  that  I am  the  first  person 
who  made  hay  by  drying  grass  artificially. 

■\V.  W.  Wtnke. 


THE  STAGE. 

The  Adclphi  Theatre. — It  is  .along  time  since  .’i 
more  legitimate  success  was  achieved  than  that 
which  has  attended  “ Tlie  Colleen  Bawn,  or  the 
Brides  of  Garryowen,”  a piece  founded  on  Gerald 
Griffin’s  Irish  novel,  "The  Collegians,”  by  Mr. 
Dion  Boucicanlt,  and  in  which  he  plays  very 
cleverly  an  Irish  ne’er-do-wcclMyles-na-Coppaleen. 
Miss  Agnes  Robertson  as  A'/y  CfConnor  (the 
Colleen  Bawn),  and  Miss  "Woolgar,  as  Ann  Chute 
(the  Collein  Ruadb),  arc  both  excellent;  and  Mrs. 
Billington,  Mr.  Edmund  Falconer,  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Stephenson,  demand  special  mention.  Indeed, 
the  piece  is  altogether  well  played,  and  if  wo  are 
not  mistaken  uill  serve  to  fill  the  Adclphi  for  many 
weeks  to  come.  The  scenery  by  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Thompson,  although  not  yet  even  quite  equal 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  new  stage,  is  very  good 
and  eflective,  especially  the  first  scene,  " The 
Lake  of  Killarney  by  Moonlight.” 

The  management  of  the  scene, 


. The  Water 
Cave,”  wherein  Danny  Man  attempts  to  drown 

...  • c - the  Colleen  Bawn,  and  Myles  rescues  her,  is  re- 

growth  ot  this  interest,^  fed  by  the  expansive  \ markably  good,  and  produces  all  tlie  effect  of 


power  of  the  steam-engine.  It  grew,  attained 
independence,  and  set  the  seal  to  that  independ- 
ence in  the  Reform  Bill.  At  that  time  finality 
was  accepted  by  both  aggressors  and  defendants  : 
time,  however,  which  matures  all  things,  brought 
forth  another  period  of  maturity  for  commercial 
and  mechanical  science  (represented  by  the  loco- 
motive). This  gave  another  stimulus  to  com- 
merce : markets  became  more  accessible,  more 
numerous,  and  more  absorbing:  the  advantages 
which  resulted  from  cheap  and  efficient  locomo- 
tion suggested  to  the  commercial  mind  the  desira- 
bility of  Free  Trade;  and,  as  soon  as  the  policy  of 
piotection  was  felt  to  press  sorely  on  the  interests 
of  trade,  the  whole  commercial  community  united 
for  its  destruction,  and  down  it  came.  In  both 
tliese  cases  (and  in  every  other),  on  the  one  side, 
was  found  irresponsible  power  backing  up  com- 
mercial restriction;  on  tho  other,  constitutional 
effort,  the  fruit  of  unity  of  commercial  interest, 
struggling  to  give  birth  to  its  first-born— Free 
Tr.ide.  The  ifeam-engine  then,  first,  gave  birth  to 
a commercial  community;  secondly,  gave  it  wealth 
and  power;  and  thirdly,  gave  it  a political  recog- 
nition. In  the  second  era  of  its  progress  it  gave 
cheap  and  efficient  locomotion,  showed  the  advan- 
tages of  freedom  in  commerce,  and  gave  both 
unity  and  power  for  its  accomplishment.  As  both 


reality. 

The  Olympic. — The  "New  Farce”  here,  as  it 
is  called,  entitled,  " Savage  as  a Boar,”  is  a literal 
translation  of  the  French  vaudeville,  " Un  Tigrc 
de  Bengalc,”  with  omissions.  Not  a single  inci- 
dent,  not  a stray  idea,  is  there  in  it  which  is  not 
in  the  French  original,  if  we  except  an  absurd 
alteration  .at  the  end,  which  destroys  the  point  of 
the  French  piece  for  the  sake  of  strict  propriety. 
So  long  as  the  public  will  permit  managers  to  do 
this  sort  of  thing, — so  long  as  English  writers  have 
the  hardihood  to  put  their  names  to  pieces  with 
which  they  have  had  nothing  to  do, — which  they 
have  no  more  right  to  call  theirs  than  Mary  Smith 
has  to  call  herself  the  author  of  " Teleraachus,” 
when  she  has  done  a few  pages  of  it  into  halting 
English, — so  long  will  our  modern  drama,  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  remain  the  scoff  of  Europe. 
Unlike  most  pieces  at  the  Olympic,  the  farce  is 
very  badly  played,  too,  at  least  by  the  gentlemen. 
Those  who  saw  the  original  acted  by  the  Zouaves 
at  the  Princess’s  Theatre  ^alf-nmateur  as  they 
were),  could  scarcely  sit  to  listen  to  the  unnatural 
ravings  of  Mr.  F.  Robinson  in  the  part  of  the 
jealous-pated  husband.  This  gentleman,  useful  in 
Shaksperian  plays  at  Sadler’s  U'ells,  is  entirely  out 
of  bis  element  in  the  parts  he  is  now  acting  at  the 
Olympic. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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CUPS  POR  PUBLIC  DRINKINQ- 
J'’OUNTAIXS. 

As  one  of  yonr  conKtaut  readers,  I beg  to  offer 
my  individual  tliauks  for  your  remarks  from  time 
to  time  upon  drinking-fountaius,  iii  -which  I feci 
great  interest,  I am  Bcn.sible  of  the  prudence  and 
justice  of  your  obserrations  iu  regard  to  tljc 
miserable  taste  generally  displayed,  and  very  often 
the  only  embellishment,  “ so  to  speak,”  is  the 
donor’s  name,  or  some  Scriptural  quotation,  both 
of  which  would  be  far  more  honoured  in  the 
breacli  than  in  the  observance.  Those  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  British  Museum  aie  admirable  as 
regards  fountain  and  cups;  but  it  should  he  re- 
membered that  they  are  carefully  guarded  by  d.iy, 
and  inaccessible  at  iiigbt,  which  other  public 
drinking-fountains  are  not.'  Tlie  same  silvered 
cups  in  an  exposed  situation  would  be  mutilated  or 
stolen  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  are,  there- 
fore, not  applicable  to  such  service  generally. 

I am  sure  you  feci  a deej)  interest  for  the 
]>ublic  benefit  on  such  matters;  and,  having  taken 
infinite  pains  to  find  the  best  kind  of  drinking-cup, 

I huiie  you  will  kindly  receive  the  result  of  my 
experience,  and  as  kindly  publish  it.  Common 
tin  cups  soon  inherit  a nasty  look  and  a greasy 
feeling:  tinned  iron  soon  become  rusty,  and  are 
withal  heavy  : enamelled  iron  chip  become  rusty, 
and  in  wear  soon  assume  a dirty  appearance,  from 
jieople’s  thumbs  and  fingers,  which  is  not  easily 
removed.  Cups  of  that  description  should  he 
renewed  once  a week,  or  at  furthest,  once  a fort- 
night, which  is  the  e.\trcme  e.xtent  of  their  decent 
durability  and  wholesome  iqipenranco.  Such  cups, 
witli  cliiiiiis,  were  tried  at  Kensington-goro  very 
fairly  for  above  two  mouths  last  year,  and  the 
result  was  a very  large  amount  of  trouble,  no  per- 
fect satisfaction,  and  considerable  exjteiise  to  re- 
place what  were  stolen  or  damaged.  The  average 
expense  for  the  whole  i)eriod  named  rather  ex- 
ceeded 2s.  2d.  a week.  Those  various  evils  led  to 
the  adoption  of  earthenware  cups,  marked  “ Ken- 
sington Di  inking-Fountaiii,”  for  identity,  which 
have  been  in  use  ever  since : not  one  has  been 
stolen.  Tliey  always  look  clean  and  wholesome, 
create  no  trouble,  aud  the  bre.akage  does  not 
amount  to  6d.  a week.  I take  leave  to  send  you 
one,  tliat  you  may  be  able  more  confidently  to  refer 
the  public  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  if 
you  apjirove,  because  I believe  them  to  be  the  best 
])063ible  for  the  service  in  all  its  bearings. 
Tlirough  the  kindness  of  Sir  Richard  Maync,  the 
police  take  charge  of  a small  store;  aud,  when  one 
is  broken,  another  is  substituted  without  difficulty. 
Tljey  are  perfectly  plain,  because  any  rims, 
handles,  or  projection,  would  tend  to  breakage. 
They  have  no  pretension,  hut  utility,  cleanliness, 
and  economy,  and  the  cost  is  Is.  ])er  dozen,  1 feel 
sure  you  would  confer  a public  benefit  by  making 
these  facts  known.  Vou  kindly  inserted  a letter 
of  mine  iu  your  journal  of  the  17th  September, 
185‘J,  wlicn  these  cups  were  first  put  into  use,  and 
the  subsequent  experience  res])ecting  them  may 
he  interesting  and  useful.  Keksinotoman, 


one  in  the  centre  of  the  dial ; and  that  difl'erent 
coloured  glasses  wore  placed  before  them,  iu  order 
to  distinguish  the  hands  and  centre  from  each 
other.  E.  T.  LosEnr. 


Sri?, — My  plan  for  illuminating  clock, s,  intro- 
duced to  the  public  years  ago  tbrough  the  .CweVrfer, 
is  again  taken  up;  and  the  old,  old  story  is  exem- 
plified, that  the  public  mind  requires  a gve.at  deal 
of  li.ammering  before  any  impression  can  be  made 
upon  it.  The  chief  idea  of  my  plan  is,  that  no 
hands  arc  required.  When  a person  looks  at  a 
clock  or  w.atch,  he  simply  examines  the  position  of 
the  ends  of  the  hands.  Instead  of  the  enormous 
leverage  required  to  turn  long  hands,  such  ns  are 
reijuired  in  public  clocks,  which  are  also  interfered 


puddle  over  the  paving,  in  spite  of  all  the 
staring  description  that  is  given  of  the  liberal 
donor.  What  I would  suggest  is,  that  a proper 
grate  he  let  into  the  stone  paving,  strong  enough 
to  bear  rough  usage.  If  the  water  should  con- 
tinue running  through  the  winter,  serious  acci- 
dents must  happen.  This  is  not  written  to  dis- 
parage the  movement,  but  only  the  way  in  which 
the  fountains  are  fixed.  If  the  mode  of  construc- 
tion is  not  altered,  few  will  run  the  risk  of  wet 
feet  for  a cold  draught  of  water. 

A PAEISniONEB. 


A drinking-founUam  of  cast  ii’on,  comprising  a 
female  figure  pouring  water  from  a vase,  with 
, -r,  1 ‘ . , ' , , , , — - 1 ^ "'bite  marble  slab  behind  the  figure,  lias  been 

"£  t''0  tliin  I ci-eotcd  at  (Jravcseml.  It  was  oxeented  by  Mr. 


ILLUMISATING  AND  ELECTRIC  CLOCKS 

A plan  for  illuminating  clock  hands 
Without  the  entire  dial  being  lit  u]>  was  arranged 
m detail  in  1857,  with  a view  to  its  being  applied 
to  one  or  more  of  the  Westminster  clock  dials; 
and  it  is  one  amongst  several  improvements  to 
introduce  which  I have  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
necessary  control  over  the  clock  for  some  time 
past. 

_ ^0  experiments  which  I made  with  the  plan 
m October,  1857,  showed  that  an  ordinary  gas- 
light, at  a moderate  elevation,  could  be  seen  from 
.V  greater  distance  than  the  angular  space  on  the 
dial  permitted  the  time  to  be  read  off  by  the 
hands,  and  that  an  ordinary-sized  gas-light  on 
each  hand  would  ho  sufiicient  for  dials  ns  larce  as 
the  Westminster. 

_ Your  correspondent  in  the  iBuiider  of  the  8th 
instant  suggests  the  use  of  the  electric  light- 
but,  ns  tbe  experiments  of  1857  showed  that  the 
distance  at  which  the  time  could  be  read  was 
limited  by  the  amount  of  space  on  the  dial,  aud 
not  by  the  want  of  a more  powerful  light  than 
gas,  there  would  probably  be  no  advantage  in  em- 
p eying  the  electric  bght,  sufficient  to  compensate 
lor  its  uncertainty  and  extra  cost. 

I may  give  a detailed  account  of  the  plan 
imcl  experiments  in  a future  number  of  the 
Builder,  I need  only  add  that  three  gas-lights 
were  used,— one  near  the  point  of  each  hand,  and 


copper  disks,  with  a circular  hole  in  one  portion 
of  them.  These  disks  are  placed  iu  front  of  a red 
hand  of  glass  for  the  hours,  and  .a  white  hand  for 
the  minutes,  and  the  time  would  be  shown  by  the 
relative  position  of  the  red  and  white  circle,  as 
seen  at  any  part  of  the  disks.  The  light  being 
directed  on  the  two  disks  instead  of  the  whole 
face,  ns  at  present,  the  contour  of  the  clock  is 
shown  by  a band  of  white  light,  with  projections 
for  the  <]uartcr8. 

For  watches,  merely  feeling  the  position  of  the 
two  holes  at  night  would  answ-er  the  purposes  of  a 
repeater.  W.  II.  Butteufiei.d. 

I explained  my  plan  to  one  of  the  first 
clock-makers  iu  London,  who  candidly  stated  that 
three  patents  which  he  now  holds  would  be  rendered 
valueless  if  my  plan  were  adopted.  1 am  not  a 
clock-maker,  hut  I know  enough  of  mechiinics  to 
he  certain  that  much  less  ])ower  would  ho  required 
to  turn  the  disks  than  the  lightest  hands  that  could 
be  mndo. 


The  suggestion  of  i\Ir.  C.  Dent,  relative  to 
the_  illumination  of  clock-dials,  contained  in  the 
Builder  of  the  8tli  iust.,  may  be  seen  carried  out 
in  a very  beautiful  and  Ingenious  manner  in  the 
flock  of  the  Musee  of  the  town  of  Havre.  There  the 
great  body  of  the  dial  remains  dark,  the  hours  and 
the  hands  only  being  illutnin.-iied.  I have  often 
wondered  why  the  method  so  successfully  carried 
out  in  Havre  was  not  followed  in  other  jilaccs.  I 
regret  that  I am  not  able  distinctly  to  describe 
the  arrangements  of  this  remarkable  specimen  of 
illuminated  dial,  but  I believe  every  facility 
would  be  given  by  the  guardians  of  the  Museum, 
for  examining  it  iiwletail.  1 hope  that  this  hint 
may  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  interested  in 
this  branch  of  horology.  Xigut. 

This  clock  was  also  referred  to  in  our  pages 
some  years  ago. 


Hood,  of  Tliames-street.  The  figure  standing  in 
the  basin  into  which  the  water  falls,  an  impression 
of  feet-washing  is  conveyed,  which  can  scarcely 
be  intended. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Sir,— Tlie  question  of  a voluntary  or  compulsory  arclii- 
tectiiral  c.xamination  is  a suliject  wliich  should  be  duly 
considered  in  all  its  applications ; for,  whilst  the  want  of 
an  examination  has  been  felt  gcnernlly,  the  means  pro- 
posed for  its  introduction  arc  calculated  to  olleud  prac- 
tising architects  generally,  and  sever  their  practical  con- 
nection with  the  Institute.  The  report  of  the  Nortliem 
Architectural  Assooiattnn  expresses  not  only  their  own 
opinions,  but  the  opinions  also  of  a large  section  of 
the  members  of  the  Itoyal  Institute.  Our  profession  is 
Simp'y  m a similar  position  to  that  of  the  medical  and 
legal  professions,  before  examinations  in  these  professions 
were  compulsory,  and  theiy  precedent  must  he  followed 
by  us.  If  unity  in  tlic  arcliitecturol  profession  is  to  be 
maintained,  it  must  be  by  granting  diplomas  to  all  esta- 
blished practising  architects,  and  instituting  a compulsory 
cxamitnilion  for  all  future  architects;  by  these  means 
support  will  he  given  by  the  jirofessiou  gcticraHy  in  ]ilace 
of  opposition,  fur  I speak  the  opinion  of  manyniemhers  of 
the  Institute  in  stating  that,  as  anarcliitect  of  established 
practice.  I would  not  consent  to  pass  an  examiiiatiuii,  nor 
would  I belong  to  the  Institute,  if  it  contaiiioldiplnma 
and  non-diploma  men.  Such  a general  severance  would 
greatly  injure  the  welfare  and  position  of  the  Institute,  if 
not  form  the  nucleus  for  a rival  and  more  liberal  society. 

A ME.MJIKa  OF  TIIK  INSTITL'TE. 


Time  Vy  Bleclricifi/.  — Tlie  telcgr.iph  has 
already  worked  straugc  iunovatious;  but  electri- 
city is  as  yet  ivn  infant,  and  lins  to  be  apifilcd  to 
purposes  that  science  has  nut  yet  tuken  up.  For 
instiiuco,  oiir  public  clocks — those  silent  per- 
jurers,-—cannot  wc  do  without  them  ? they  are 
ever  misleading  the  {Queen’s  lieges, — to-day  slow, 
to-morrow  fast,  the  next  day  stationary.  Vvitatis 
there  to  prevent  our  having  a central  electrical,  or 
rather  galvanic,  time-keeper,  that  should  he.at  the 
pulses  of  the  hours,  and  send  the  true  arterial 
time  along  the  railway  lines  through  the  city  and 
over  the  country,  with  dials  aud  honest  fingers 
(but  no  clocks !),  moving  almost  simultaneously 
from  Land’s  End  to  John  o’Groat’s,  “ from  Lynn 
to  Molford  Bay  ? ” — Go-a-head. 

The  electric  clock  is  now  an  old  invention, 
but  has  not  come  into  use. 


inwaTdlv  m to  slope 

SinJ  frn,S  ^ ^'■0“  the  cup,  in 

close  to ’it  Kor  "'hhe  obliged  to  stand 

spout  -^Kn  theliou^  head  as  a 


drinking  FOUNTAINS. 

— On  the  11th  inst.,  at  twelve  o’clock  noon, 
we  had  presented  to  this  parish  (Spitalfields)  a 
granite  drinking-fountain,  the  gift  of  T.  F.  B,,  a 
gentleman  well  known  for  his  liberality,  &c.  It 
has  been  erected  by  the  Association  formed  for 
that  purpose.  Of  course,  as  you  are  the  well- 
known  supporter  of  the  cause,  a much  more  de- 
fined account  will  he  scut  you.  What  I wish  to 
call^  attention  to  is  the  shocking  mess  that  the 
paving  is  in  through  the  water  being  spilt  after 
the  fountain  had  been  opened  only  tw-enty-four 
hours.  There  is  a little  grate,  about  2i  iuches  by 
2^  inches,  let  into  the  base,  to  carry  off  the  water 
that  is  (at  present)  continually  running  over,  for 
tbe  outlets  are  stopped  up  in  the  basin.  What 
can  the  parties  know  of  such  matters  to  finish  it 
in  such  a way  ? It  looks  very  much  to  be  leaning 
towards  Shoreditch— not  quite  upright.  It  seems 
a very  great  pity  that  good  money  should  be  spent 
on  such  bad  work. 

The  fountain  in  Fleet-street,  the  Dulre's  one,  is 
very  bad  from  the  same  defect,  causing  a slop  and 


ARBITRATION  LABOUR  COUNCILS. 

Sill, — It  is  by  no  means  consistent  with  tlie  vaunted 
supremacy  of  civilization  in  England,  that  the  relatioos 
between  the  employers  and  the  employed  are  in  their 
present  un.satisfactory  condition,  and  that,  between  these 
two  all-important  interests,  a state  of  petty  civil  war  is 
from  time  to  time  ragiug.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Widdrington, 
who  has  endeavoured  most  benevolently  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  weavers  and  their  employers,  at  Coventry,  pro- 
poses to  create  “aboard  of  arbitration,”  composed  of 
employers  and  the  employed.  There  would  sucni  to  be 
no  better  way  of  meeting  the  question  thiui  this,  except- 
ing that  it  would  he  incomparably  better  that  the  mem- 
bers of  such  a board,  while  holding  the  relative  position 
of  masters  and  servants,  sliouldbe  drawn  from  trades 

or  occupations,  than  that  iu  which  is  the  dispute  as  to  tlie 
price  of  labour,  the  duration  of  work  hours,  See.  An 
equal  number  to  be  chosen  as  arbitrators  to  represent 
eitlier  class  ■,  the  number  to  be  a dozen  on  each  side. 
Personal  attendance  to  be  urged  upon  them  as  very  de- 
sirable ; blit,  as  their  avocations  will  often  render  this 
inconvenient,  in  such  ca-ses  voting  by  proxy  might  be 
allowed,  hut  no  qiieslloii  should  be  decided,  unless  a cer- 
tain number  [say  half]  were  present  of  each  class  of  re- 
presentatives. To  give  a prestige  to  the  character  of  the 
jiroposed  councils  or  boards,  and  in  vest  their  decisions  with 
that  air  of  responsible  importance  tliey  should  possess  in 
the  commercial  world,  the  representatives  of  either  class 
should  enjoy  a ininimum  amount  of  income.  Those  on 
the  employers*  side  to  have  say  [as  a rough  approxima- 
tion], III  least  4061.  per  ammna,  while  those  representing 
the  employed  sliould  be  receiving  [either  in  the  form  of 
wages  or  otherwise],  a sum  of  at  least  liiOf.  per  annum. 
By  thus  fixiiigthe  incomes  of  tbe  arbitrators,  and  selecting 
mcif  to  a considerable  extent  removed  from  the  possibility 
of  collusion  and  bribery,  who  under  less  fortunate  circum- 
stances  it  is  not  improbable  might  be  tempted  to  declare 
in  favour  of  one  or  the  other  side,  and  yield  to  a pressure 
and  withnut-door  influence.  The  proposed  boards  being 
so  novel  a feature  in  our  social  organization,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  their  formation  should  be  maturely  con- 
sidered, and  the  suggestions  now' offered  may  be  regarded 
as  an  instalment  towards  their  foundation. 

The  great  point  of  difference  between  the  masters  and 
men  in  the  recent  Coventry  strike  wa.s,  that  the  masters 
proposed  that  there  should  be  no  fixed  price,  but  that 
every  master  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  the  best  tenns 
he  can  with  his  workers.  The  men  protest  against  this, 
aud  have  suflered  much  privation  rather  than  submit. 
They  do  not  object  so  much  to  a reduction  of  wages,  but 
wish  to  know  the  extent  of  it,  and  where  it  is  to  eud. 

The  ojily  equitable  and  just  principle  in  trade,  and  the 
prevention  of  that  ruiuons  over-competition  which  now 
exists,  is,  that  theprice  of  every  commodity  or  article  [in- 
clusive of  labour  as  one  of  them],  should  be  fixed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  consent  of  each  trade  as  represented 
by  their  boards  or  councils  of  arbitration.  Labourers 
should  be  classified  according  to  their  skill  and  proficiency 
as  first,  second,  third  class,  &c.,  and  a nmiimum  rate  of 
wages  aflixed  to  each  one,  with  penalties  or  Sues  recover- 
able for  any  infraction  of  so  wholesome  a law.  Till  these 
things  be  done,  injustice,  misery,  degradation,  and  discon. 
tent  must  continue  to  prevail  in  tliat  important  branch  of 
our  social  economy— the  relations  of  the  employer  and 
theemployed.  Veritas  Prevalebit. 


Fall  of  a Roof. — The  roof  of  a foundry,  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  Hamilton  & Co.,  at  Liverpool, 
fell  recently,  causing  the  death  of  one  man,  and 
seriously  injuring  several  others. 
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Sussex  ArchtEological  Collections,  relating  to  tlie 
Historg  and  Antiquities  of  the  Countg.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Sussex  Archicolygiciil  Society. 
Russell  Smith,  Soho-square,  London.  1860. 
Tins  is  a goodly  volume  of  archajologically  in- 
teresting and  well-printed  matter,  illustrated,  as 
usual,  with  engravings.  There  are  papers  on 
Uckfield,  the  Leper  Hospital  at  Seaford,  Hastings, 
and  various  other  places  in  Sussex,  and  on  its 
religious  houses,  its  churches  and  chapels,  monu- 
mental inscriptious,  &c. 

In  the  paper  on  Uckfield,  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Turner,  an  account  is  given  of  the  rocks  at  Buxted, 
in  which  there  are  curious  chambei*a,  witli  fire- 
places, apparently  of  considerable  age.  Sotue  addi- 
tional specimens  of  Medimval  pottery,  from 
Hastings,  are  figured  in  the  volume,  which  is 
altogether  a good  one. 


SlisxdlaiUH. 

The  Exj’loeations  at  Memphis. — A commu- 
nication from  M.  Marette,  at  Cairo,  says:— “1 
write  a few  lines  just  to  say  that  the  explorations 
made  at  Memphis  have  come  on  the  establishment 
of  a founder  in  metals.  The  labourers  have  found 
the  tools  of  the  artizan,  about  forty  pounds  weight 
of  silver  in  the  rough,  gold  earrings,  a score  of 
silver  coins  hitherto  unknown,  and  other  objects, 
all  destined  for  the  crucible.”  * 

Imphotemenxs  at  Clapiiam.~Oii  Friday,  14tli 
inst.,  a large  sale  of  houses  was  completed  at  Clap- 
ham,  by  Messrs.  Pullen  Sou  (by  order  of  the 
trustees  under  the  will  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Jef- 
Ireys),  on  whose  estate  they  were.  There  were  as 
many  as  forty  houses  disposed  of,  nearly  all  of  a 
superior  character,  and  which  are  to  be  taken 
down  to  clear  the  site  for  the  intended  new  road 
from  Clapham-risc  to  Larkhali-lane,  through  the 
Stockwell  estate. 

Hestbuctive  Fire  at  the  Savot  Chapel 
Royal  — On  Sunday  morning  last,  between  six 
and  seven  o’clock,  a disastrous  fire  happened  in 
the  Savoy  Chapel  Royal,  in  Savoy-street,  between 
the  houses  in  the  Strand,  near  Waterloo-bridge. 
Smoke  was  first  seen  issuing  from  the  rimf, 
and  also  through  the  windows,  which  had 
been  left  open.  The  fires  had  been  lighted 
in  the  stove  for  warming  the  chapel,  and  over- 
heating is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  con- 
flagration. The  plate  and  wine  having  been  re- 
moved to  a place  of  safety,  the  fire  continued  to 
spread,  and  at  length  the  organ,  bellows,  pipes, 
and  appointments  became  involved  in  flame. 
From  that  valuable  gift  of  George  IV.  the  flames 
extended  to  the  roof — one  of  very  elaborate 
character,  only  recently  restored.  The  damage 
done,  before  the  fire  was  extinguished,  by  fire 
und  water,  was  very  considerable;  and,  ju«lg- 
ing  from  the  external  and  internal  appearance  of 
the  roof,  there  must  be  something  like  20  square 
feet  of  the  ceiling  totally  destroyed;  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  damage  done  by  heat  and  smoke  to 
the  other  parts,  not  only  of  the  ceiling,  but  also 
the  pews.  The  font  is  also  much  scorched  and 
blistered,  and  one  or  two  of  the  ancient  carved 
wooden  monuments  have  been  completely  burned 
Dfi‘  the  waU  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  organ. 

^ As  Odd  Cabeenter’s  Bill.— The  following 
little  bill”  was  lately  delivered,  which  completely 

put  the  arithmetic  of  the  debtor  at  fault : 

"Mr.  Jones  Dr. 

To  Mr.  Oldoak.  s.  d. 

2 Rosewood  Boxes  at  5s 10  0 

1 Wood  do  5 0 

1 Wooden  do  5 0 


Bishopsgate  Infakt  Schools.— On  Friday 
the  foundation  stone  of  a building  for  infant  and 
Sunday  schools  at  the  back  of  the  church  in 
Bishopsgate-street,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
churchyard,  was  laid.  Mr.  Hopgood,  the  treasurer 
of  the  funds  collected  for  the  erection  of  the  schools, 
laid  the  foundation  stone  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies. The  length  of  the  building,  it  is  stated, 
will  be  55  feet,  and  its  width  25  feet,  and  it  is 
calculated  to  cost  about  900^. 

Utilization  op  Sewage.— Mr.  Richard  Dover, 
of  Baker-street,  of  whose  system  we  have  before 
now  spoken,  is  again  calling  the  attention  of  the 
parochial  authorities  of  the  metropolis  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  utilizing  and  deodorizing  all  tiie  sew- 
age and  waste  water  of  the  various  districts 
throughout  London.  He  proposes  to  establish  in 
each  of  the  parishes  large  filtering  tanks,  or  reser- 
voirs, in  which  the  sewage  will  be  received,  and 
then  and  therein  to  treat  it  with  an  infusion  of 
muriatic  acid  and  sundry  chemical  salts,  wliich 
have  the  effect,  in  little  more  than  five  minutes, 
of  disengaging  the  solid  sewage  from  the  liquid, 
which  latter  comes  out  “in  a purified  and  tran- 
sparent stream,  useful  for  flushing  sewers,  water- 
ing roads,  and  other  purposes ; while  the  residuum 
01  solid  matter  precipitated  furnishes,  according 
to  the  attestation  of  eminent  chemists,  a gu.ano  or 
manure  full  of  the  most  fertilizing  ammoniacal 
matters,  and  valued  at  from  21.  to  21.  12s.  per 
ton.”  Mr.  Dover  estimates  that  the  sewage  of 
the  entire  metropolis  may  be  deodorized  and 
utilized  in  this  way  for  a 3d.  rate,  instead  of  a Gd. 
rate  as  now  proposed  by  the  main  drainage 
system,  besides  cntiicly  preventing  the  pollution 
of  the  Thames.  The  vestry  of  St.  Martin’s-iii-the- 
fields  have,  we  understand,  examined  Mr.  Dover's 
system,  and  “ consider  it  to  be  of  such  great 
national  sanitary  importance,  that  the  public 
welfare  demands  its  immediate  and  more  .ample 
test.” 

Road  as  well  as  Street  Tramways. — Since 
our  paragraph  on  highroad  railways  appeiired  on 
the  15th  instant,  a correspondent  at  i\\6  Morning 
Fast  has  addressed  that  paper  on  the  subject  j re- 
cillijig  attention  to  the  absurd  manner  in  which 
Portlaiid-phice  was  covered  with  a thick  coating  of 
macadamUed  stones,  and  the  fully  und  cruelty  to 
animals  having  to  drag  a carriage  through  it; 
reurging,  at  the  same  time,  the  cheapest,  easiest, 
safest  remedy  in  laying  down  the  long  granite 
kerb-stones  of  the  streets  in  a double  line  for  the 
wheels  of  all  carriages  to  run  on,  so  long  and  suc- 
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cessfully  done  in  Fndapstreet,  Che.apside;  the  Civil  Engineers.  In  1815  he  received  the  riband 
Commcrcial-road ; up  Leigate-hill,  &c. ; not  raised  theLoffion  of  Honnn.-  tlm  Ut-r.  v: — t 


* J.  5 0” 

^ According  to  this  there  appeared  to  be  charged 
our  boxes,  each  differently  described,  the  total  of 
k’hich  w'as  less  than  the  price  of  one.  As  only  one 
>ox  had  been  received,  the  bill,  of  course  was  dis- 
luted.  The  learned  creditor,  however,  explained 
by  the  rule  of  thumb,  as  follows  : — 

Two  rosewood  boxes,  sent  forapproval,  s.  d. 

at  5s.  each  10  0 

One  was  accepted  (or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  tvould  do.) 

One  was  returned  (or  wouldn’t  do), 

the  price  of  which  deducted  5 0 

Left  a balance  due  of  5 o 

Set  Sql'are. 

**#  Our  correspondent  is  wrong  in  saying 
ilately  delivered.”  The  bill  is  one  of  some  stand- 
g J but  it  may,  uevertheloss,  serve  to  give  a laugh 
' some  of  the  rising  generation. 


^ ^ — -—  '•*  -on  tvu,  v.ijcii]jsiuu ; me 

Commercial-road ; up  Reigate-hill,  &c. ; not  raised 
above  the  common  level,  or  laid  down  through 
the  metropolis  alone,  but  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other,  by  which  dust,  dirt,  noise, 
and  almost  draft,  would  be  all  abolished  together. 
This  work  any  unskilled  labourer,  disbanded 
militia-men,  or  discharged  prisoner,  could  per- 
form, while  it  afforded  him  bread  and  employ- 
ment without  end.  Again,  much  of  the  lost  traffic 
and  pleasure  of  the  public  roads  would  return. 
Half  the  number  of  horses  would  suffice,  and  the 
jiroduce  of  the  land  they  consume  (according  to 
the  late  Sir  J.  Macadam  “four  acres  per  horse 
per  anuum,— enough  for  eight  men  ”)  would  be 
available  for  human  food,  and  its  enormous  price 
would  be  diminished. 

The  Multiplication  op  Photooeaphs  by 
Machineet.— A highly  interesting  and  singular 
paper  was  read  before  the  American  Photographic 
Society  on  13th  August,  1860,  and  is  reported  in 
the  Architects’  Journal  of  New  York.  By  this 
paper  it  appears  that  twelve  thousand  photo- 
graphs or  stereographs  an  hour  can  now  be 
produced  from  a single  negative  by  means  of  con- 
densed or  focalized  light  and  simple  machinery 
worked  by  a crank  ! A sheet  of  ordinary  paper, 
sensitized,  was  exhibited,  containing  300  of  these 
photographs.  Mr.  Charles  Fontayne,  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  is  the  inventor  of  the  process.  The 
prepared  or  sensitized  paper  is  simply  passed,  in 
a continuous  sheet,  before  a negative,  in  a box, 
where  condensed  light  is  made  to  penetrate 
through  the  negative  and  impress  its  image  upon 
the  paper,  which  it  does  in  -03  of  a second  for 
each  impression.  The  condensing  lens  is  7 inches  in 
diameter.  Thus,  as  it  is  said,  “ the  illustrations  for 
a book,  having  all  the  exquisite  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  photograph,  may  be  turned  out  by  the  use 
of  this  machine  with  a rapidity  wholly  undreamed 
of  either  in  plate-printing  or  in  lithography.”  The 
cost  of  engraving,  also,  will  of  course  be  dispensed 
with.  All  sorts  of  drawings,  too,  may  be  thus 
multiplied,  as  well  as  actual  objects  photographed 
or  stcreogr-aphed,  in  cheap  and  endless  profusion. 
The  Architects  Journal  publishes  a print  thus 
produced  from  a rough  sketch  by  the  ordinary 
ammonio-nitrate  process. 


Competition  foe  a New  Church,  Torquay. 
— In  a select  competition  for  the  above,  nine 
designs  were  submitted  to  the  committee,  out  of 
which  that  by  Mr.  A.  \V.  Blomfield  was  unani- 
mously selected. 

Balloon  ou  Bird’s-eye  View  Photogr.aph  y. 
--At  Rrovideiice,  United  States,  n pliotograpbic 
sketch  has  been  taken  from  a balloon.  A Mr. 
Black  ascended  to  the  height  of  1,200  feet,  liis 
balloon  being  held  by  a rope,  while  several  nega- 
tives wore  taken.  Mr.  Black  reguids  it  as  fully 
demonstrated  that  bird’s-eye  views  may  be  taken 
in  this  way. 

_ Tramways  in  London.— It  is  stated  that  the 
first  street  railway  in  the  metropolis,  of  a similar 
kind  to  that  successfully  completed  at  Birken- 
head, will  be  laid  down  in  the  course  of  a week  or 
ten  days,  by  way  of  experiment,  .along  Vietoria- 
street,  Westminster,  extending  from  the  Broad 
Sanctuary,  near  the  new  Westminster  Hotel,  to 
the  Vauxhall  Bridge-road. 

Netley  Arbey. — Local  papers  say  the  resto- 
ration of  Nctley  Abbey,  on  the  banks  of  South- 
ampton Water,  is  jirogressing.  During  the  past 
week  the  workmen  engaged  in  restoring  the  abbey 
discovered  the  grave  and  tombstone  of  one  of  tli'c 
monks.  According  to  the  inscription  on  the  stone 
the  name  was  John  Wade,  uud  he  died  in  1131. 
An  inscription  has  also  been  discovered  at  llie 
base  of  one  of  the  columns  in  the  chapel,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  abbey  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  What  is  really  about  to  be 
done,  and  what  aspect  the  pl.ice  will  take,  we  do 
not  know  ; but  at  present  we  ore  tohl  appearances 
are  not  very  promising.  The  trees  are  being  cut 
down,  and  the  place  is  being  trimmed  with  a 
vengeance. 

Death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Locke,  M.P  _\re  re- 
gret to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Locke, 
the  member  for  Honiton,  which  took  place  on 
Tuesday  last  at  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire.  The  de- 
ceased was  born  at  Atterclifl'e,  near  fShcflidd,  in 
1805,  and  was  educated  at  Barusley  Grammar 
School,  \orksbire.  Mr.  Locke  had  represented  the 
borough  of  Honiton  in  Parliament  since  1817,  ami 
in  politics  was  a Liber.al,  having  voted  in  favour 
Ballot  in  1853,  against  Church-rates  in 
1855,  and  in  favour  of  Lord  Derby’s  Reform  Bill 
in  1859.  His  profession  was  that  of  a civil  en- 
gineer, and  he  was  extensively  connected  with 
railways,  being  a director  of  the  Glasgow,  Paisley, 
and  Greenock  Railway.  He  was  a Fellow  of  tlio 
Royal  Society,  and  President  of  the  Institution  of 


--  — -o , cn  me  I iiiiimi  or 

the  Legion  of  Honour  from  the  late  king,  Louis 
Philipjie.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  in  hi.s  55th 
year.  The  death  of  one  who  was  so  well  worthy  to 
tread  in  the  footstejjs  of  Brunei  and  Stephen.'^un, 
occurring  as  it  has  so  soon  after  their  own,  is  sug- 
gestive of  painful  reflection  on  the  frail  tenure  ou 
which  tlie  greatest  genius  holds  its  well-won 
honours,  tliongh  it  is  rarely  we  have  to  record  th  * 
decease  of  three  such  men  within  the  brief  period 
of  twelve  months. 

The  Charge  against  Architects  of  adding 
TO  Tenders. — In  the  case  of  Pooley,  the  bankrupt 
contractor,  who  stated  that  100?.  had  been  added  to 
a contract  at  the  Instance  of  the  architects,  some 
further  explanation  has  taken  place  on  an  ad- 
journed certificate  meeting,  before  Mr.  Commls- 
sioner  Perry,  at  Liverpool.  Mr.  Evans,  for  the 
bankrupt,  apologized  for  having  so  expressed  him- 
self as  to  leave  it  to  be  understood  that  he  alluded 
to  the  customs  and  habits  of  architects  generally. 
“ God  forbid  that  he  should  say  so.”  Mr.  Martin 
on  the  part  of  the  assignees,  said,  from  invest!^ 
gations  which  he  had  made  it  appeared  that  there 
was  a dispute  between  the  trustees  of  the  church 
and  the  architects  with  regard  to  some  former 
plans,  but  the  latter  gentlemen  had  been  advised 
very  properly  by  Mr.  Dodge,  that,  although  they 
might  have  a claim  upon  their  constituents  in 
respect  to  plans,  it  was  not  what  they  onght  to 
have  done  to  add  to  the  estimate  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  payment  for  their  claims.  Tlierofore^ 
under  the  circumstances,  they  had  paid  over  to 
the  estate  the  100?.  which  was  received  from  the 
bankrupt,  and  also  paid  to  their  constituents  tlio 
100?.  added  to  the  contract.  The  judge,  in  allusion 
to  the  same  transaction,  said,— the  bankrupt, 
through  his  brother,  had  given  in  a contr.act  for  the 
building  of  a Presbyterian  church  at  Birkenhead, 
the  amount  of  which  was  2,260?.  The  architects 
are  said  to  have  wished  to  be  remunerated  for 
previous  plans  made,  and  therefore  requested 
that  100?.  should  be  added  to  the  estimate,  which 
was  accordingly  done,  and  the  tender  was  accepted. 
This  arrangement  was  communicated  to  the  Imnk- 
rupt,  who  paid  back  part  of  the  100?.  himself  to 
the  architects,  and  directed  the  other  part  to  be 
paid. 
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The  late  Mk.  Hartley’s  Salary.  — The 
amount  of  the  salary  of  the  late  Jlr.  Jesse 
Hartley,  surveyor  of  the  Liverpool  Docks,  was 
3,500/.  a year. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedeal. — A handsome  stained 
glass  window,  according  to  the  daily  papers,  has 
been  presented  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's,  who  have  resolved  upon  placing  it  in  the 
nave  of  the  Cathedral.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the 
authorities  will  admit  nothing  but  what  is  e.'icel- 
lent.  Very  little  of  the  painted  glass  that  is  just 
row  being  manufactured  is  worth  anything. 

TuE  JlEnlTERRANEAI.'  ELECTRIC  CaTJLES. — A 
new' line  between  Corfu  and  Otranto,  in  the  heel 
of  the  Italian  Peninsula,  is  abont  to  be  laid  down. 
The  landing-place  in  the  heel  of  Italy  will  be  as 
near  Otranto  as  possible.  The  submarine  cable 
will  be  of  the  same  size  and  description  as  that 
existing  between  Slalta  and  Sicily,  which  it  is  said 
continues  to  work  satisfactorily.  The  new  cable 
is  now  being  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Glass, 
Elliot,  & Co.,  the  contractors  for  laying  it  down. 
The  screw  steamer  Benoick,  with  the  cable  on 
board,  may  be  expected  in  the  Mediterranean 
early  in  October.  Mr.  Andrews,  the  company’s  ■ 
engineer  and  superintendent,  has  made  a proposal  I 
to  the  directors  to  construct  a land  line,  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  their  two  cables — that  is  to 
say,  the  Malta  and  Sicily  cable  and  the  Corfu  and 
Otranto  one — through  the  island  of  Sicily  and 
Southern  Italy,  and  to  complete  the  communica- 
tion by  laying  a short  submarine  cable  across  the 
Straits  of  Messina.  This  would  render  the  tele- 
graphic communication  between  JIalta  and  Corfu 
instantaneous,  and  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
transmission  of  intelligence  between  both  islands 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  conjunction  with 
these  lines,  the  French  Government  are  making 
preparations  for  laying  a new  submarine  cable 
between  Toulon,  Corsica,  and  Gacta.  Another 
plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Andrews,  and  approved  by 
the  directors,  is  to  connect  Corfu  with  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  the  Levant,  by  means  of  a new  sub- 
marine line  between  Corfu  and  Albania.  If  time 
and  weather  admit,  attempts  will  be  made  this 
season  to  repair  both  the  Cagliari  and  Corfu 
lines,  which  have  been  so  long  interrupted;  and, 
in  the  event  of  these  operations  failing,  as  much 
cable  as  possible  will  be  recovered. 

Tue  Gaol  or  Newgate. — Newgate  was  rebuilt 
after  the  Great  Fire  by  Wren ; and,  when  burnt  in 
the  Gordon  Kiots,  by  George  Dance,  R.A.,  who 
designed  the  building  in  1720,  his  plan  being 
objected  to  by  Howard.  While  the  work  was 
progressing  it  was  arrested  by  the  rioters,  who, 
breaking  into  the  completed  portion,  liberated 
300  prisoners,  and  left  it  in  flames,  so  that  the 
prison  was  not  finished  until  1782.  The  external 
architecture  was  thought  suitable,  from  its  gloomy 
grandeur  and  severity,  to  the  proposed  object; 
but  the  interior  was  so  insufficient  for  clasiificatiou 
or  moral  discipline,  that  within  the  last  few  years 
the  whole  plan  has  been  changed,  nothing  of 
Dance’s  work  remaining  but  the  walls,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  thickness  and  solidity.  Old 
Surgeons’  Hall  was  close  to  Newgate,  and  convicts 
sentenced  to  he  anatomized  had  this  part  of  their 
doom  performed  there.  While  executions  took 
place  at  Tyburn,  corpses  of  murderers  or  traitors 
were  placed  under  the  ojjerator’s  knife,  as  we  see 
in  Hogarth’s  ghastly  picture  of  “ The  Idle 
Apprentice’s  Fate,”  and  as  really  occurred  in 
the  case  of  Earl  Ferrers,  and  a thousand  other 
criminals.  Our  old  chroniclers,  and  especially 
Maitland,  speak  with  horror  of  tie  prison  disci- 
pline. The  unfortunate  wretches  in  confinement 
were  placed  in  dark  dungeons,  where  the  foul  air 
engendered  “the  gaol  distemper,”  which  often  led 
to  a fearful  mortality,  for  a dozen  or  more  deaths 
not  unfrequently  happened  in  one  day.  In  1750, 
while  the  assize  was  going  on,  the  pestilential 
effluvia  infected  the  whole  court— judges,  barris- 
ters, witnesses,  and  spectators — and  not  less  than 
sixty  persons  died  iu  consequence.  This  led  to 
the  erection  of  a ventilating  shaft,  and  ever  after 
the  court  was  strewn  with  sweet  herbs,  and  bou- 
quets were  laid  before  the  presiding  judges,  though 
at  present  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air  is  a far 
better  preventive.  Lord  George  Gordon  died 
here  of  gaol  distemper,  while  in  confinement  for  a 
libel  on  the  Queen  of  France.  After  the  riots,  if 
not  before,  his  reason  became  impaired.  lie 
affected  to  be  a convert  to  Judaism,  and  was 
remarkable  for  his  monstrous  beard,  which  would 
have  gained  no  notice  in  ouv  modern  streets,  for 
beards  are  again  fashionable,  and  our  hirsute 
ancestors  are  more  than  rivalled.  Formerly, 
debtors  and  criminals  were  huddled  together  iu 
Newgate.  Even  while  contagious  fever  raged, 
800  human  beings  were  packed  in  spaces  which 
made  healthy  respiration  impossible. — City  Press. 
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Mr.  Scott  Russell  and  toe  ■ “ Great 
Eastern.” — The  disputes  between  Mr.  Scott 
Russell  and  the  Great  Ship  Company,  relating  to 
the  Great  Eastern,  have  at  length  been  decided 
by  the  arbitrators,  Messrs.  Hawksliaw,  M'Lean,  & 
Fowler,  awarding  him  the  sum  of  18,000/. 

Peckiiam  CnuRCii  strucic  by  Lightning. — 
During  a recent  storm  the  tower  of  East  Peck- 
ham  church  was  struck  by  lightning.  The  vane 
on  the  top  of  the  low  spire  was  first  struck.  The 
lightning  descended  the  south-west  side  of  the 
spire,  tearing  oft’  the  shingle  and  wooden  frame- 
work, with  the  quartering.  It  then  ci’ossed,  in- 
ternally, over  all  the  bells,  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  the  tower,  where  it  displaced  some  of  the 
stonework  and  entered  the  wall  itself,  down  which 
it  passed  in  an  irregular  direction  till  it  reached 
the  level  of  the  nave  roof,  a distance  of  about 
15  feet,  making  iu  its  passage  several  fissures  in 
the  internal  face  of  the  wall.  At  the  point  just 
above  the  junction  of  tho  ridge  of  the  nave  roof 
and  the  tower  wall,  a stone,  measuring  14  inches 
square  and  4^-  thick,  was  forced  out  of  the  wall 
externally  ; and  through  this  opening  the  lightning 
escaped.  The  stone  must  have  been  carried  over 
I the  roof,  as  not  a single  slate  was  broken.  It  ap- 
' pears  to  have  fallen  first  upon  the  iron  shoot  on 
the  north  side  of  the  nave,  which  was  shattered  to 
pieces,  and  thence  it  descended  to  the  ground. 

Smoke  from  Gas  Lights. — It  is  pretty  gene- 
rally imagined  that  the  smoking  of  ceilings  is  oc- 
casioned by  impurity  in  the  gas,  whereas,  in  this 
case,  there  is  no  connection  between  the  deposition 
of  soot  and  the  (piality  of  the  gas.  The  evil  arises 
either  from  the  flame  being  raised  so  high  that 
some  of  its  forked  points  give  out  smoke,  or  more 
frequently  from  a careless  mode  of  lighting.  If, 
when  lighting  the  lamps,  tho  stop-cock  be  opened 
suddenly,  and  a burst  of  gas  be  permitted  to 
escape  before  the  match  be  applied  to  light  it, 
then  a strong  puff  follows  the  lighting  of  each 
burner,  and  a cloud  of  black  smoke  rises  to  the 
ceiling.  This,  in  many  houses  and  shops,  is  re- 
peated daily,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  is  a 
blackened  ceiling.  In  some  well-regulated  houses, 
the  glasses  are  taken  off  and  wiped  everyday,  and 
before  they  are  put  on  again  the  match  is  applied 
to  the  lip  of  the  burner,  and  the  stop-cock 
cautiously  opened,  so  that  no  more  gas  escapes 
than  is  sufficient  to  make  a ring  of  blue  flame  ; the 
glasses  being  then  put  on  quite  straight,  the  stop- 
cocks are  gently  turned,  until  the  flames  stand  at 
3 inches  high.  When  this  is  done,  few  chimney- 
glasses  will  be  broken,  and  the  ceilings  will  not  be 
blackened  for  years. — Sir  John  Rohison. 

Statues  and  Monuments. — It  is  intended  to 
erect  a statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland.  Tho  model 
is  now  completed.  Mr.  Stephens  is  the  sculptor. 

A movement  is  set  on  foot  to  repair  the  stone 

of  the  Wallace  Monument  at  Wallacestone,  says 
the  Falkirk  Herald,  and  make  such  improve- 
ments as  shall  make  it  worthy  of  the  hero  to 
whose  memory  it  was  erected  some  fifty  years  ago. 
Upon  the  elevated  spot  where  the  stone  already 
stands,  it  is  supposed  that  the  brave  patriot  took 
up  his  position  and  surveyed  the  two  armies  en- 
trenched, previous  to  the  first  battle  of  Falkirlc. 
The  words  “Hie  stetit,  22nd  July,  1298,”  are  iu- 

scribod  on  the  tablet. The  Swedish  niouu- 

ment  in  honour  of  Charles  XII.,  at  the  spot  where 
he  fell,  close  to  Fredrikshald,  in  Norway,  is  now 
completed,  in  the  shape  of  a Gothic  tower,  with 
four  gables,  surmounted  by  an  eight-cornered 
spire  ending  iu  a cross.  Tbc  whole  rests  on  three 
steps  of  stone,  and  is  34  feet  high.  This  monu- 
ment w.as  uncovered  by  the  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  on  August  29. 

Railway  Progress  in  South  Australia. — 
The  Gawler  and  Kapunda  Railway  was  nearly 
completed  in  June  last.  It  is  laid  with  the  patent 
sleepers  of  an  inverted  iron-cup  form,  much  used 
by  Mr.  Stephenson  whore  the  ballast  is  light,  and 
chiefly  in  India  and  Egypt.  The  cost  is  above  the 
average,  but  the  sleeper  Is  considered  to  be  well 
adapted  to  light  ballast,  and  durable.  There  are 
two  intermediate  stations  between  Gawler  and 
Kapunda,  namely,  Roseworthy,  5i  miles ; and 
Freeling,  12  miles  from  Gawler.  The  two  more 
important  bridges  on  the  new  line  arc, — one 
over  the  Gawler,  which  is  already  completed 
at  a cost  of  about  7,000/. ; and  the  other  over  the 
Light,  which  is  yet  iu  course  of  construction,  and 
the  estimated  expense  of  which  is  about  6,000/. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  Kapunda  extension  will  be 
about  9,000/.  per  mile,  including  bridges  and  sta- 
tions, but  not  including  rolling  stock.  The  Bill 
for  the  completion  of  the  last  2^  miles  was  passed 
on  the  Ist  of  September,  1859,  and  the  entire  line, 
including  the  bridge  over  the  Light,  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  opened  witbin  twelve  months  of 
that  date, 


Short  Sea  Passage  between  England  and 
Ireland. — The  directors  of  the  Larne  and  Car- 
rickfergus  Railway  made  an  excursion  on  the  11th 
inst.  in  the  Giraffe  steamer,  which  the  owners, 
the  Messrs.  Burns,  of  Glasgow,  placed  at  their 
disposal  free  of  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  merits  of  the  two  modes  of  crossing  the 
channel,  viz.,  via,  Douaghadee  to  Portpatrick  and 
Larne  Lough  to  Lough  Ryan.  In  the  published 
account  of  the  trip  it  is  stated  that  the  time 
occupied  by  the  Giraffe  in  crossing  from  Donag- 
liadee  to  Portpatrick  was  1 hour  34  minutes;  and 
from  Lough  Ryan  to  Larne  Lough,  2 hours 
1 minute,  to  which  some  minutes  should  he  added, 
making  the  difference  of  time  in  favour  of  the 
route  by  Donagbadec  and  Portpatrick  about  half- 
an-hour ; but,  to  counterbalance  this,  tho  harbours 
at  these  places  offer  neither  the  same  security, 
depth  of  water,  nor  facility  of  access  and  departure 
at  all  times,  which  are  to  be  found  at  the  natural 
harbours  of  Larne  and  Lough  Ryan  (though  this 
is  denied  by  the  Government  engineer),  notwith- 
standing the  immense  sums  which  have  been 
spent  by  Government  in  the  attempt  to  form 
artificial  harbours  at  Donaghadee  and  Portpatrick. 
It  is  proposed  to  connect  Antrim  and  the  junction 
of  the  Banbridge  and  Ulster  railways,  by  a rail- 
way through  Cruralin  along  the  banks  of  Lough 
Neagh,  shortening  the  distance  from  Dublin  to 
Antrim  eighteen  miles,  and  affording  railway 
communication  to  a fertile  and  densely  populated 
district.  Mr.  Bower  is  the  Engineer. 


TENDERS 

For  first  portion  of  works,  Cambridge  Townliall.  Messrs. 
Peck  & Stephens,  Maidstone,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 
plied ; — 

Myers £~,7W  0 0 

Buliock  7,345  0 0 

Thorday  & Clayton f),970  0 0 

Youni; 6,31)0  0 0 

Bell  & Sons  6,157  « " 

Ayres 6,9yo  0 0 

Architecta’  Estimate,  ^'6,000 


For  farm  buildings  at  Woldineham,  in  Surrey,  for  Mr. 
Joseph  Kitchen.  Mr.  W.  Hey,  architect : — 

Ward jei,695 

For  alterations  at  the  King  John’s  Head  Tavern,  Albe- 
marle.street.  Mr.  W.  E.  Williams,  architect 

Grose  & Co 0 0 

Green 3*7  0 o 

Scott  305  10  () 

Tolley ago  o o 

For  alterations  to  Coach  and  Horses,  Blackhcath-hill, 
Mr.  William  Nunn,  architect ; — 

AVills  4^222  0 0 

Miller 220  0 o 

Day  (accepted) 215  0 0 


For  building  warehouse  at  Birmingham  for  Messrs. 
Copestakc,  Moore,  Crampton,  & Co.  Mr.  J.  G.  Bland, 
architect 

Harris 4e'2,368  10  0 

Hardwick  & Son 2,2*5  0 o 

Jones 2,200  0 0 

Matthews 2,183  0 0 

Buggs 2,180  0 0 

Barnsley  & Sons 2,150  0 0 

Robinson  2,113  0 0 

Anley l.ggi  0 0 

For  re-building  the  Two  Brewers  public-house.  Brick 
lane,  Spitalfields.  Mr.  William  Reddall,  architect 

Cnnder  .:£'999  0 0 

Blackburn 967  0 0 

Ashby  & Sons 045  0 0 

Scott  030  0 0 

Case 907  0 0 


For  the  Kingsflcld  Congregational  Church,  SouUi- 
ampton.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hinves  &Bcd- 


borough,  architects; — 

Richardson  46'2,360  0 0 

Gamleii 2,122  10  0 

Nickols  2,100  0 0 

Stevens  2,000  0 i) 

Bull 1,997  0 0 

Bailey 1,850  0 0 

Hardiman 1,789  0 0 

Watts  (accepted) i,740  0 0 


For  the  foundation  of  Tower  or  Observatory,  Vernon 
Park,  Stockport.  Mr.  J-  Stephens,  architect,  Manchester. 
Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect : — 

Gothered  & Ormerod £i'i7  5 0 

Forrester  370  0 0 

Thackrah  & Peirce  (accepted).. . . 349  0 0 


For  the  villa  residences  at  Forest-gate,  West  Ham,  Essex. 

Messrs.  Francis,  architects 

Myers j£'2,C*7  0 0 

Calls  & Co 2,4/5  0 (I 

Mansfield  2,397  0 0 

Holland 2.365  0 0 

Keys  Head 2,1  ig  0 0 

Rivett  (accepted) 2,042  0 0 


For  kirbing  and  paving  Morgan-road,  Charlton,  for 
Plurastead  Board  of  Works : — 

Buyers  £20g  0 0 

Hobbs 2u6  10  0 

Gleavers  194  10  0 

Barnes  (accepted)  176  IS  0 
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The  Social  Science  Association 
in  Crlasgcxo. 


HE  meeting  of  the 
National  Associa- 
tion in  Glasgow, 
which  aa-as  opened 
on  Monday  last, 
and  will  close  on 
the  20th,  has  been 
in  many  respects 
very  successful. 
The  number  of 
tickets  sold,  2,600,  if 
not  more,  is  larger 
than  on  any  previous 
occasion : there  has 
been  a good  supply  of 
papers,  and  some  of 
the  discussions,  es]ie- 
cially  on  mercantile 
and  international  ques- 
tions, will  probably 
produce  fruit.  The 
receipt  of  a letter  from 
Professor  Katchenowsky, 
of  Charkow,  in  the  heart 
of  Eussia,  suggesting  a 
wide  extension  of  the 
operations  of  the  Society,  so 
as  to  give  its  proceedings  an 
additional  interest  in  the  eyes 
of  all  countries,  was  a subject 
for  much  congratulation,  as 
showing  how  far  the  Associar 
tion  had  already  spread  its 
feelers.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on 
Monday,  with  which  the  business  of  the  week 
commenced,  a liberal  and  wise  offer  was  made 
anonymously,  by  one  who,  himself  “ a poor 
boy  fifty  years  ago,”  was  anxious  that  other 
poor  boys,  on  leaving  reformatories  and  similar 
institutions,  should  receive  a handbook  of 
advice  and  information  for  assistance  through 
life.  To  obtain  this  handbook  he  thought  a 
wide  appeal  should  be  made;  and  he  proposed, 
therefore,  to  offer,  through  the  Association,  if 
they  would  undertake  the  inanagemcnt  of  the 
competition,  200?.,  100?.,  and  50?.,  for  the  first, 
second,  and  third  best  composition  for  the  pur- 
pose. Further,  he  would  print,  at  his  own 
expense,  10,000  copies  for  distribution.  The 
offer  will  doubtless  be  accepted.  After  the 
meeting  of  the  Council,  the  Cathedral,  now  in 
a good  sound  state  of  repair,  opened  its  vene- 
rable doors  to  receive  the  members  and  asso- 
ciates, and  the  Eev.  Dr.  Robertson  delivered 
an  excellent  discourse,  lucid,  sensible,  and 
appropriate,  showing  the  connection  between 
his  text,  “Thy  Kingdom  come,”  and  the 
objects  of  the  Association.  He  said  : — 


" Touching  some  of  those  objects,  any  minister 
who  has  had  charge  of  either  a town  or  a country 
parish  could  easily  say  a great  deal.  It  has  fallen 
to  my  lot  to  have  some  short  experience  of  both 
positions;  and,  in  both,  one  soon  sees  enough  to 
make  him  pray  heartily  for  social  amelioration. 
It  is  not  long  till  one  who  attains  to  the  some- 
what intimate  knowledge  of  rural  life  a country 
minister  can  hardly  Aril  to  acquire,  discovers  with 
pain  that,  though  there  is  much  in  the  character 
of  our  i)ca8antry  he  cannot  but  admire  and  love, 
he  must  modify,  to  a great  extent,  the  poetical 
ideas  of  his  youth  about  the  cottage  in  its  nook 
among  the  trees,  and  with  its  blue  smoke  curling 
up  to  heaven,  being  quite  so  sacred,  as  he  had  once 
imagined,  to  innocence  and  peace.  And  in  the 
towns — I will  not  speak  of  the  lower  orders  in 
terms  of  disparagement : there  is  among  you  very 
much  good  feeling,  very  much  one  cannot  hut 
respect  greatly ; yet,  how  often  are  there  sights 
that  come  before  him  at  which  one’s  heart  bleeds  ? 
I could  tell  of  such  a thing,  in  this  very  parish,  a.s 
48  families — that  is  to  say,  probably  about  ^ 
humau  beings — living  in  one  single  tenement.  How 


can  there  he  health  or  religion  there?  I could 
tell  that,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  you  might 
have  seen  there,  within  the  last  ten  days,  children 
literally  without  a rag  or  clothing  of  any  kind, 
and  the  mother  with  so  little  as  scarcely  to  be  fit, 
for  decency’s  sake,  to  appear  in  the  presence  of 
my  valued  assistant,  by  whom  she  was  visited. 
Those  things  are  saddening;  and  yet  there  is 
something  almost  more  saddening  still  than  such 
abject  misery — in  the  perfect  self-satisfaction  with 
which  hundreds  flaunt  in  gaudy  dresses  who  can 
hardly  read  their  Bibles,  and  cannot  at  all  sign 
their  own  names;  and  with  which  many  parents, 
who  are  making  tolerable  wages,  consider  them- 
selves gootl,  worthy  people,  who  are  doing  their 
duty  to  society,  and  are  quite  entitled  to  all  sorts 
of  trusts,  politically  and  otherwise,  while  they  arc 
yet  neglecting  altogether,  or  discharging  in  the 
most  perfunctory  way,  one  of  the  first  and  most 
sacred  trusts  of  nature,  by  either  permitting  their 
children  to  grow  up  without  education,  or  by 
withdrawing  them  from  school  whenever  their 
poor  young  hands  are  able  to  contribute  in  the 
least  degree  to  the  earnings  of  the  family.  But 
why  do  I speak  of  these  things  ? Fortunately  the 
public  mind  is  become  thoroughly  awakened  to 
them,  and  we  are  begun  to  be  determined  that, 
God  keeping  us,  they  shall  not  continue.  Preach- 
ers, poets,  novelists,  statisticiaus ; the  pulpit,  the 
platform,  aud  the  press,  have  all  been  occupied 
about  them,  and  not  without  result.  It  has  not 
all  been  talk  or  sentiment.  Witness  the  ragged 
and  industrial  schools,  the  reformatories,  the 
model  lodging-houses,  which  arc  the  growth  of  the 
last  few  years : witness  the  extension  of  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  education : witness  our  city  mis- 
sions, and,  what  seem  to  me  the  best  of  all  kinds 
of  missions,  the  territorial  missions  of  churches  : 
witness  many  other  agencies  that  might  be  named. 
May  I not  be  permitted  to  add,  witness  the  pre- 
sent meetings  we  of  this  city  so  unfeignedly  re- 
joice to  see  convened  among  us.” 

In  the  evening,  Lord  Brougham,  as  presi- 
dent, delivered  his  address  in  the  City  Hall, 
reading  for  two  hours.  The  address  was  too 
long,  and  at  times  his  voice  was  so  low  that 
they  who  sat  at  the  farther  end  of  the  h.all 
could  hear  nothing.  Nevertheless  they  re- 
mained, giving  testimony  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration ; and  at  the  close  hearty  shout.s  showed 
the  general  appreciation  of  a remarkable  effort 
by  a man  of  82.  On  commencing,  lie  said, — 

It  is  impossible  to  open  the  congress  without 
expressing  the  satisfaction  felt  by  all,  that  this, 
our  fourth  meeting,  should  be  held  in  tlie  great 
capital  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  tho  centre  of 
lier  manufactures,  and  the  emporium  of  her 
trade.  But  we  also  are  highly  gratified  at 
finding  ourselves  iu  a place  not  more  renowned 
in  the  history  of  commerce  than  iu  that  of 
philosophy,  and  of  those  branches  of  philo- 
sophy which  have  exercised  the  most  important 
inllucnce  in  the  promotion  of  Social  Science. 
It  was  here  that  Black  made  those  discoveries 
which  have  changed  tho  face  of  natural  science 
more  than  any  since  the  days  of  Newton  ; that 
Watt  gave  the  great  invention  to  the  world 
which  has  made  such  an  alteration  in  its  aspect, 
and  such  a revolution  in  its  fortunes  ; that 
Stewart  learnt  and  Simson  taught  the  ancient 
geometpr  which  he  restored  ; that  Reid  placed 
the  philosophy  of  mind  upon  its  firm  founda- 
tions, and  freed  it  from  sceptical  cavils  ; that 
Millar  traced  the  history  of  the  constitution 
on  principle, — freed  it  from  vulgar  errors  of 
empirics  as  well  as  of  absolutists ; that 
Smith  established  those  sound  doctrines,  now 
happily  become  the  faith  of  practical  statesmen, 
as  they  had  long  been  of  the  learned,  connect- 
ing the  commercial  gains  of  all  nations  with 
the  improvement  of  each,  and  making  their 
mutual  intercourse  a mutual  and  equal  benefit, 
and  the  bond  of  peace.  Nor  let, it  be  forgotten 
that  here  the  first  step  was  made  by  Bivkbeck 
(on  which,  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  I con- 
gratulated you)  of  tluro'wing  open  to  all  classes 
the  temple  of  science,  and  showing  that  the 
highest  intellectual  cultivation  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  daily  cares  and  toils  of 
working  men.  These  are  proud  recollections 
for  Glasgow  ; and  this  pride  is  shared,  not 
envied,  by  her  sister,  Edinburgh,  whose  own 
glories  are  far  too  bright  to  dread  being  out- 
shone. 

Of  the  variou.s  topics  treated  of  iu  his 
address  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  what  he 
said  of  one,  namely, — 


Co-operative  Societies. 

Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying,  in  this  and  iu 
every  other  view,  than  the  success  of  the  gi’cat 
measure  which  the  working  classes  themselves 
have  lately  adopted  to  provide  for  their  comfort, 
to  husband  their  resources,  and  to  protect  them 
from  imposition,  by  the  formation  of  Co-operative 
Societies ; and  happily  those  have  greatly  multi- 
plied, especially  in  the  manirfncturing  districts  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  Such  societies  arc  of 
two  kinds.  The  one  has  for  its  immediate  object 
to  expend  the  income  of  each  member  to  the  best 
advantage  for  himself ; tho  other  to  enable  him  to 
obtain  tho  I.argest  return  for  his  capital  and  in- 
dustry. Sixteen  years  ago,  forty  Rochdale  arti- 
sans, desiring  to  establish  a society  of  the  first 
kind,  amassed,  by  a weekly  subscription  of  3d. 
from  each  member,  the  sum  of  28?.,  hired  a room 
for  a store,  laid  in  a stock  of  necessaries,  and 
began  to  trade;  selling  not  only  to  nicmhers,  hut 
to  all  who  would  buy.  The  enterjwiBe  provoked 
Laughter.  A neighbouring  shopkeeper  boasted 
that  he  could  cany  away  the  whole  stock  in  a 
wheelbarrow.  Now,  however,  the  single  room  is 
multiplied  into  many  distinct  shops,  spread  over 
the  town,  and  the  weekly  vend  of  the  society  ex- 
ceeds 2,700?.  per  week.  Every’  member  must  be 
the  owner  of  five  shares  of  twenty  shillings  each, 
tho  permitted  maximum  being  a hundred  such 
shares.  The  capital  is  paid  in  by  small  weekly  or 
quarterly  instalments.  All  the  transactions  of  the 
society,  whether  purchases  or  sales,  are  for  ready 
money,  the  entire  absence  of  credit  being  the 
corner-stone  of  the  institution.  The  customer, 
whether  member  or  stranger,  is  charged  at  the 
same  price  as  at  the  ordinary  shop  of  the  town  ; 
but  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  a division  of  net 
profits  is  made,  and  lie  receives  his  quota  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  his  purchases.  To  arrive  at 
the  net  profit,  the  following  deductions  arc  made 
from  the  gross  returns — tho  cost  price  of  the 
goods,  the  current  expenses  of  the  stores,  includ- 
ing the  wages  of  the  manager  and  his  assistants, 
rent,  repairs,  a proper  allowance  to  a depreciation 
fund,  and  5 per  cent,  for  interest  upon  capital. 
The  residue  is  the  net  profit,  for  which,  however, 
before  it  Is  divided  among  the  customers,  2i  per 
cent,  is  deducted  for  the  maintenance  of  a library 
and  a news-room.  The  society  is  governed  by  a 
committee  elected  from  the  memhers,  which 
meets  weekly,  when  it  gives  patient  atteiiLioii 
to  all  complaints.  If  rc.al  cause  of  dissatis- 
faction exists  it  is  removed.  If  the  complain- 
ant is  iu  error  he  is  reasoned  with;  and  so 
successful  has  been  the  cour.se  taken  by  the 
committee  that,  although  arbitrators  have  been 
appointed  from  the  first,  pursuant  to  the  Acts 
under  which  the  association  is  registered,  yet  it 
has  never  been  necessary, ‘even  in  a single  instance, 
to  engage  their  services  ! The  benefits  derived  by 
the  individual  in  the  expenditure  of  liLs  income 
upon  this  plan  are  manifold.  It  is  enough  to 
enumerate  a few.  First,  antagonism  of  interest 
between  buyer  and  seller  is  annihilated.  All 
motive,  therefore,  to  adulteration,  or  in  any  way 
to  lower  quality  for  the  sake  of  diminishing  price, 
is  absent.  No  extra  price  is  put  on  the  goods  to 
pay’  the  rent  of  shops  in  expensive  situations,  nor 
for  the  plate-glass  or  other  costly  fittings,  nor  for 
the  loss  occasioned  by  the  expense  of  articles  in 
the  windows  to  attract  customers,  nor  for  adver- 
tisements. Indeed,  show  is  altogether  discarded ; 
and,  while  no  cost  is  spared  to  insure  high  quality’ 
in  the  articles  themselves,  no  money  is  wasted  on 
the  means  of  attraction.  The  exact  price  of  the 
article,  too,  is  not  very  material.  If  the  price  is 
high,  the  customer’s  returning  profit  is  also  high, 
and  vice  versa.  But  not  only  economy’  is  con- 
sulted: the  improvement  of  the  character  and 
habits  is  incalculably  promoted.  The  workman  is 
stimulated  to  the  exercise  of  self-control,  beyond 
his  reach  in  ordinary  circumstances.  He  must 
refrain  from  anticipating  his  income  hy  mnning 
in  debt  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  pay  ready 
money,  and  also  to  acquire  capital ; and  to  tho 
self-denial  essential  to  compassing  these  objects  ho 
is  urged  when  he  has  their  advantages  clearly  and 
forcibly  set  forth  hy  his  brother  members,  and 
more  than  all,  by  the  example  of  the  body  of 
which  he  forms  one.  Finding,  then,  strict  economy’ 
a necessary  condition  to  his  maintaining  the  rank 
to  which  he  has  aspired,  he  casts  about  that  he 
may'  so  exercise  his  thrift,  and  abridge  his  expen- 
diture, only  in  what  is  not  essential  to  health  and 
comfort;  and  soon  discovers  that  abstinence  from 
drink  and  tobacco  not  only  subtracts  nothing  from 
his  wellbeing,  hut  greatly  adds  to  it.  But  a work- 
ing man  out  of  debt,  acquiring  capital,  however 
slowly,  and  abstaining  from  stimulants,  is  on  the 
road  to  happiness,  and  with  a prospect  of  attaining 
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it  as  bright  as  is  vouchsafed  to  any  citizen  of  the 
State,  even  the  highest  in  the  land. 

The  second  class  of  these  institutions,  namely, 
those  which  have  for  their  object  to  enable  each 
member  to  augment  his  income,  are  at  present 
but  few  in  number,  and  their  experience  has  been 
short.  At  Rochdale,  a society  was  founded  four 
or  five  years  ago  for  spinning  cotton-yarn  and 
weaving  it  into  calico.  The  principal  distinction 
as  regards  financial  arrangements  between  the 
two  classes  is,  that  the  net  profits  are  divided 
among  the  artizans  instead  of  the  customers,  each 
in  proportion  to  his  or  her  wages,  the  wages 
being  fixed  according  to  the  rate  of  payment  in 
the  mills  of  the  district.  The  disastrous  years  of 
1857  and  1858  sorely  tried  this  infant  establish- 
ment, but  it  weathered  the  storm  successfully; 
and  although  during  a period  of  fifteen  weeks  no 
sales  were  effected,  or  sales  only  to  a trifling 
amount,  yet  the  hands  were  never  put  upon  short 
hours,  although  the  other  mills  of  the  town 
yielded  in  this  respect  to  the  pressure  of  the 
times.  It  is,  however,  far  too  early  to  predict 
success  for  co-operative  societies  of  this  class  with 
any  degree  of  confidence,  or  to  speak  of  them 
otherwise  than  as  hopeful.  It  appears  manifest, 
and  the  observation  is  important,  that  co-opera- 
tion is  not  only  distinct  from  communism  or 
socialism,  but  repugnant  to  it,  far  more  so  than 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  with  which,  in- 
deed, it  agrees  in  giving  to  every  man  the  benefit 
of  his  own  industry,  skill,  and  economy.  Co- 
operation, leaves  its  votary  in  freedom,  whereas 
communism,  which  makes  him  receive  according 
to  his  wants,  instead  of  according  to  his  merits, 
extinguishes  the  ordinary  motives  to  exertion;  and 
failing,  as  it  always  has  failed,  to  induce  men  to 
work  from  higher  motives,  must,  if  it  continue  in 
action,  fall  back  upon  coercion.  Communism  is 
in  truth  slavery  in  disguise;  but, as  the  slaves  are 
also  their  own  masters,  they  quickly  emancipate 
themselves ; and  that  being  done,  the  communities 
of  socialists  come  to  an  end.  Such  is  the  ap- 
pointed lot  and  fato  of  the  kindred  associations 
arising  from  strikes,  even  where  these  are  carried 
on  without  breach  of  the  law— that  is,  without  in 
any  manner  exercising  compulsion,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  obtain  the  increase  of  members.  This 
most  interesting  subject  will  certainly  occupy 
both  oim  general  and  judicial  departments. 

Sir  John  Pnkingtoii,  Lord  Ardinillaii,  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  and  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
afterwards  spoke.  On  the  following  morning 
the  Lord  Advoc.ate  delivered  his  address  as 
president  of  the  jurisprudence  department,  and 
then  the  various  departments  went  to  worlc  in 
earnest,  reading  papers  and  discussing  tliem— 
some  fully,  but  many  otherwise. 

Iii  the  fourth  department,  “Public  Health,” 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  presided,  in  the  ab.sence, 
through  illness,  of  Lord  Ebrington. 

Dr.  James  Wallace  read  a long  and  olabonate 
paper  On  some  of  the  Causes  of  the  hifrli  Pate 
of  Mwtality  in  Greenock,  with  an  Acc'ouut  of 
their  Origin,  as  well  as  the  Measures  wliich 
have  been  taken,  and  are  still  required,  for 
them  Abatement  and  Eemov.al."  After  a consi- 
deration of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  position 
and  extent  of  the  town,  its  mode  of  construc- 
tion, particularly  its  over-crowded  condition, 
the  causewaying  of  tlie  streets,  the  nature  of 
the  houses,  the  mode  and  nature  of  the  water 
supply,  the  drainage,  as  well  as  ennmeratiDg 
certain  nuisances  of  a very  deleterious  charac- 
ter  such  as  the  West  Burn  and  the  eontin-uous 
mill  dam,  he  went  on  to  show  that  from  a very 
early  period  continued  fevers  had  exercised  a 
most  malignant  influence,  and  almost  always 
in  the  crowded  and  filthy  parts  of  the  toWn. 

I he  Infirniary  report  and  other  documents 
were  quoted  to  show  that  since  the  commence- 
ment of  that  institution,  half  a century  an-o.  no 
fewer  than  12, .360  cases  of  fever  had  beeirthere 
treated,  the  average  cost  of  each  of  which  had 
been  exactly  2l.  2s.  Gd. ; thus  showing  that, 
tor  the  treatment  of  those  afflicted  with  this 
disease  alone,  the  subscribers  to  the  infirmary 

30,OOOL  And  if  to  this  were  added  the  ex- 
pense entailed  on  the  community  by  the  three 


saved  the  ratepayers  much  of  the  difficulty 
which  they  would  soon  have  to  encounter.  Bub 
this  sum,  large  as  it  appeared,  must  be  far 
below  the  reality,  as  there  was  excluded  from 
the  calculation  the  number  of  fever  patients 
who  did  not  come  under  the  eye  of  the  hospital 
authorities,  as  well  as  the  widows  and  orjihans 
whose  maintenance  from  this  cause  lay  from 
time  to  time  upon  the  parocliial  authorities. 
To  show  liow  this  condition  of  the  town  bad 
been  brought  about,  he  gave  a short  liistory  of 
its  rise  and  formation,  according  to  which  the 
overcrowding  was  shown  to  be  the  result  more 
of  the  cupidity  of  the  feuars  than  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land  ; although,  at  the  same 
time,  he  urged  tliat  the  latter  were  not  altoge- 
ther blameless,  because  they  had  failed,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  town,  to  lay  out  their  land 
according  to  a plan  in  conformity  with  the 
ideas  of  modern  sanitary  legislation.  The 
errors  on  the  part  of  the  constituted  authorities 
were  then  taken  up,  when  it  was  shown  that 
nothing  in  the  way  of  provision  against  the 
evils  complained  of  was  attempted  till  within 
the  last  fifteen  years. 


with  Leeds,  which  is  stated  to  have  an  area  of  forty 


square  miles,  with  a population  of  220,000,  or 
563  square  yards  to  each  individual.  If  this  is 


Condilion  of  (Uairjow. 

Dr.  McGill  read  a paper  on  the  “ Sanitary 
Condition  of  the  Lower  Districts  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow,  chiefly  as  regards  Overcrowding,  with 
some  of  the  Causes  leading  thereto,  and  several 
proposed  Remedies  for  the  Removal  or  iMitiga- 
tioii  of  existing  Evils.”  In  the  course  of  it. 
Dr.  McGill  said,— 


of  cholera  in  1832,  1849, 


a.)7,  964,  and  141  rc.spectively,  in  aJI  1,902 
they  would  find  a cost  of  3.5,000/.,  the  annual 


interest  of  wlflch,  if  properly  and  re^ulai-iy 
in.\  ested,  would,  lonw  ere  this. — unf  tr. 


,-1 ’ fbis, — not  to  speak  of 

the  desolation  of  many  happy  homes,— have 


“ As  illustrative  and  typical  of  a state  of  things 
common  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  I will  take  a 
square  or  area  covered  with  buildings  and  occupied 
as  dwelling-houses.  The  square  or  area  contains, 
after  allowing  for  tw'o  large  public  works  situated 
in  one  of  its  angles,  nearly  two  acres  and  a half, 
every  foot  of  which  is  built  on,  with  only  a few 
narrow  spaces  for  passages,  and  having  a popula- 
tion of  the  lower  labouring  class  of  about  2,800. 
This  gives  about  1,100  human  beings  to  every 
acre,  or  1 to  four  square  yards. 

One  house  or  building  in  this  area,  28  by  l-l 
yards,  having  a common  stair,  contains  a popula- 
tion of  120;  and,  as  every  foot  of  ground  is  built 
on,  it  gives  only  3^  square  yards  to  each  inmate. 

Again,  as  respects  the  interior  of  the  apart- 
ments, assuming  as  correct  that  every  adult  re- 
quires about  700  cubic  feet  for  respiratorypurposes, 
tho  greater  number  of  the  apartments  in  the 
square  are  so  small  and  ill-ventilated,  that  in 
scarcely  any  is  there  anything  approaching  im 
adequate^  supply  of  vital  air.  In  some  instances, 
so  small  is  the  space,  that,  even  w’crc  the  npurt- 
uicnt  well  veutUated,  which  it  seldom  is,  there  is 
not  a sufficient  supply  of  air  for  one,  while  there 
may  be  four  or  more,  living  and  sleeping  in  the 
apartment.  One  or  two  e.xamples  will  suffice : — 
One  apartment,  containing  450  cubic  feet,  with 
very  imperfect  ventilation,  and  having  four  in- 
mates. 

One  apartment  on  the  ground  flat,  with  a damp 
earthen  floor,  little  bed  accommodation,  little 
furniture,  and  both  in  a filthy,  unhealthy,  and 
unwholesome  condition,  contains  only  900  cubic 
feet,  and  little  ventilation,  for  nine  individuals. 

These  are  merely  typical  of  a large  class  of 
houses  which,  in  addition  to  the  smallness  of  the 
apartment,  and  deficiency  or  absence  of  ventilation, 
have  what  furniture  there  is,  in  the  shape  of 
chests,  &c.,  piled  up  in  tho  apartment,  so  as  still 
more  to  contract  its  size,  with  large  quantities  of 
dry  and  wet  clothing  hanging  through  the  apart- 
ment, m the  beds,  and  in  front  of  the  beds  lar;re 
fires  and  filthy  personal  clothing. 

Iunumerou9instance6tbo6eapartmGnts,althou'Th 

theymay  have  windows,  yet  these  cannot  be  opeiie°d 
m consequence  of  opening  into  filthy  dungsteads 
the  smell  from  which  is  intolerable,  and  occasion- 
ally  tlie  fluid  filth  passes  through  the  w’alls,  and 
causes  a damp,  unwholesome  apartment. 

There  are  many  lodging-houses  in  this  district, 
licensed  and  otherwise,  and  while  the  former 
have  generally  three  or  four  beds  in  an  ordinary 
sized  apartment,  with  narrow  passages  between 
them,  and  breathing  space  to  the  extent  of  about 
lou  teet  for  each  inmate,  the  latter,  beingr  under 
no  control,  are  frequently  much  worse.  Assumlnc 
the  boundaries  of  Glasgow  proper  as  four  miles  in 
length  by  three  in  breadth,  thereby  giving  an  area 
ot  twelve  square  miles,  with  a population  of400,000 
square  yards  to  each  inhabitant! 
While  this  gives  a very  large  average  space  as 
compared  with  what  exists  in  the  districts  to 
winch  I have  referred,  yet  it  is  small  as  compared 


correct  as  regards  Leeds,  it  illustrates  what  I have 
already  alluded  to,  of  the  different  class  of  houses 
in  the  two  places,  and  shows  that  Glasgow  ought 
not  to  be  judged  by  the  same  standard  as  respects 
its  sanitary  condition. 

The  construction  of  the  bouses  in  the  squai'c  or 
block  which  I have  taken  for  illustration,  and 
which  prevails  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  is  of  a 
faulty  description,  viz.,  the  buildings  fronting  the 
street  are  frequently  of  the  height  of  four  or  five 
stories,  while  those  in  the  centre  of  tho  square  or 
area,  being  much  lower,  not  above  two  or  three 
stories  in  height,  are  deprived  of  that  ventilation 
so  necessary  for  the  due  preservation  of  the  health 
of  the  inmates.  The  air  in  the  centre  compart- 
ment would  almost  he  in  a stagnant  state  were  it 
not  for  tho  passages,  some  of  which  are  occa- 
sionally yet  rarely  thorough,  thereby  permitting 
a somewhat  imperfect  degree  ofventilation.  Again, 
ill  consequence  of  the  great  height  to  which  the 
buildings  have  been  carried,  and  the  fact  that 
every  foot  of  ground  has  been  built  on,  there  is 
not  only  the  congregating  of  a large  mass  of  human 
beings,  but  also  the  absence  of  an  open  space  be- 
hind tho  biiildinp,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation, 
so  that  of  necessity  the  air  in  these  places  is  of  a 
very  impure  and  unwholesome  description. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  buildings,  there  is 
an  insufficient  supply  of  dungsteads,  or  ashpits, 
and  other  conveniences  for  the  wants  of  such  a 
great  number  of  inhabitants  as  are  collected  in  the 
honses  on  either  side  of  these  long  narrow 
passages. 


There  is  also,  frequently,  an  insufficient  supply 
of  water. 


The  closes  and  stairs  leading  to  the  houses,  tho 
houses  themselves,  and  tho  external  walls  of  tho 
buildings,  present,  in  numerous  instances,  either 
from  the  inability  or  cupidity  of  the  owners  or 
occupiers,  such  a ruiuous,  smoky,  and  filthy 
appearance,  that  they  are  unfit  for  human  occupa- 
tion. 

Want  of  personal  cleanliness,  want  of  necessary 
clothing  and  furniture,  and  what  little  there  may 
be  of  a mean,  filthy,  and  unhealthy  description. 

Irregularity  of  meals,  the  use  of  injurious  .articles 
of  diet,  want  of  cleanliness,  of  clothing,  and  of 
pure  air;  absence  of  mother  for  the  whole  day,  and 
conscijuently  the  want  cf  the  natural  aliment;  the 
system  of  drugging  with  laudanum,  alcohol,  and 
other  poisonous  agents,  have  a most  baneful  iuflu- 
ciice  on  infantile  lil'e. 

Olio  of  the  chief  causes,  I .am  convinced,  is  clue 
to  the  prevalent  custom  of  the  abuse  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  I will,  instead  of  enlarging  on  this  evil, 
wliich  confessedly  exists,  give  the  result  of  my 
observation  in  the  police  office. 

According  to  the  calculation  of  Dr.  Strang,  the 
animal  increase  of  the  city  is  at  the  rate  ot  3'15, 
which,  applied  to  95,000— as  I believe  the  55,000 
have  been  stationary— would  give  a population  at 
the  present  time  of  about  175,000.  For  the 
population  of  175,000  the  parochial  board  has 
appointed  twelve  medical  officers,  the  labours  of 
eight  of  whom  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  small 
space  of  a quarter  of  a mile,  and  to  the  population 
of  55,000. 

In  speaking  of  various  methods  of  improve- 
ment, the  reader  said,  amongst  other  sti'^Tes- 
tions, — ' 


1st.  In  rural  districts  a liighly-to-he-com- 
mended  system  prevail.sof  givingsmallrewards, 
in  money  or  otlierwisc,  to  peasants,  for  tlie  best 
and  most  cleanly  kept  cottage.s.  Were  such  a 
system  greatly  extended,  and  not  confined  to 
rural  districts  alone,  but  introduced  into  our 
cities  and  towns,  it  miglit  ultimately,  at  a very 
small  cost,  have  such  an  encouraging  and  sti- 
mulating influence  on  the  character  and  Iiabits 
of  the  people  that  the  appearance  of  dwellings 
in  low  localities  would  be  reversed;  and,  in- 
stead of,  .as  now,  finding  nine-tentlis  of  them 
in  a filthy  and  unwholesome  condition,  that 
proportion  would  be  distinguished  for  a clean, 
wholesome,  and  healthy  character. 

2nd.  To  invest  the  authorities  with  increased 
powers  to  enter  dwellings  in  low  districts,  and, 
at  the  cost  of  the  proprietor  or  the  public,  to 
have  them  put  and  maintained  in  such  a state 
that  they  shall  not  continue,  or  again  become, 
the  centres  from  which  emanate  disease  and 
death.  A very  small  tax  would  suffice  to  do 
•so  ; and,  if  it  is  considered  advisable  to  attend 
to  tho  sanitiiry  state  of  the  city  externally, 
much  nioro  is  there  a necessity  for  a strict 
supervision  over  the  interior  of  houses. 
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Mr.  J.  Watson  read  a striking  paper  on 
“ Tho  Measures  required  for  Improving  the 
Low  Parts  of  the  City,  and  tho  Value  of  Model 
Lodging-houses.”  He  said  there  was  pex-haps 
no  city  in  the  Idngdoin  where  the  abodes  of 
splendour  and  refinement  contrasted  more 
strikingly  with  those  of  squalid  poverty  and 
wretchedness  than  the  city  of  Glasgow.  It  was 
not  to  be  concealed  that  there  were  certain 
portions  of  it  in  a most  Mghtful  condition,  and 
which,  like  so  many  plague-spots,  demanded 
investigation  and  called  for  legislative  reform. 
There  were  narrow  lanes  or  closes,  running, 
like  so  many  rents  or  fissures,  backwards  to 
tho  extent  of  sometimes  200  and  300  feet, 
in  which  houses  of  three  and  four  stories  stood 
bcliind  each  other,  generally  built  so  close  on 
each  side  that  the  women  could  either  shake 
hands  or  scold  each  other  (as  they  often  did) 
from  the  opposite  windows.  In  many  of  these 
lanes  and  closes  there  were  residing  in  each 
not  fewer  than  500,  600,  and  even  700  souls, 
and  ill  one  case  he  obsen’ed  thirty-eight  fami- 
lies, or  nearly  300  persons,  occupying  one 
common  stair. 

Mr.  Watson  stated,  what  must  bo  considered 
very  encouraging,  that  some  model  lodging- 
houses  erected  in  Glasgow  were  paying  10  per 
cent,  on  the  outlay. 

Mr.  David  Smith  J.P.,  Glasgow,  read  a paper 
on  “ Tho  Necessity  of  a Building  Act  for  Large 
Towns.”  After  dwelling  at  some  length  on 
the  mortality  of  large  towns,  he  suggested  the 
following  remedies  to  be  embodied  iuaBuilding 
Act : — 

1.  That  every  street  or  lane  shall  be  at  least 
one  and  a half  times  the  wideness  of  the  height 
of  the  liouse. 

2.  That  every  building  shall  retire  at  least 
once  its  own  height  from  the  front. 

3.  That  there  shall  be  no  inhabited  dwellings 
underground. 

4.  That  a limit  shall  bo  put  to  the  number 
of  iuliabitauts  that  may  enter  by  one  close,  and 
that  a certain  niunber  of  cubic  feet,  to  be  fixed 
by  some  competent  authority,  shall  be  allowed 
for  each  inmate  in  each  apartment.  These 
appear  to  be  the  principal  arrangements  neces- 
sary to  be  enforced.  Others  in  reference  to 
ash-pits,  dust-bins,  water-closets,  drainage,  and 
other  matters  may  also,  with  propriety,  be  in- 
troduced. In  an  admirable  report,  made  to  the 
Architectural  Society  of  Glasgow  in  1852, 
several  additional  suggestions  are  made,  such 
as  ; — That  there  be  no  back-houses  ; that  the 
back  wall  of  any  tenement,  for  houses  in  flats, 
be  a space  equal  to  the  height  of  front  wall 
from  the  lane ; that  the  lane  shall  be  10  feet 
in  width  ; that,  in  houses  for  working  men,  no 
roof  shall  be  less  than  9 feet  high,  nor  any 
apartment  contain  less  than  1,512  cubic  feet, 
with  21  square  feet  of  light.  A space  of  60 
feet  to  be  left  from  wall  to  wall,  with  a lane  of 
10  feet  in  centre,  for  workmen’s  dwellings.  No 
dwellings  in  sunk  flats.  No  concealed  beds  : 
all  fixed  beds  to  be  of  iron.  The  number  of 
dwellings  on  each  landing  not  to  exceed  throe, 
making  two  houses  of  not  less  than  a room  and 
kitchen,  and  one  house  of  a single  apartment. 
Stairs  to  be  scale  stairs,  and  not  less  than 
3 feet  9 inches  in  breadth.  To  be  compulsory 
on  landlords  to  light  all  public  stairs  with  gas. 
lie  referred,  m conclusion,  to  tho  sanitary 
moral  and  politiciil  objects  which  would  be 
served  by  the  enforcement  of  such  rules. 

The  Chairman  having  invited  discussion  on 
the  papers  which  had  been  reaxl, — 

Mr.  Henry  Eoberts,  F.S.A.,  took  strong  ex- 
ception to  a recommendation  which  had  iDeeu 
given,  that  unfit  houses  occupied  by  the  poorer 
classes  should  at  once  be  pulled  down  without 
waiting  for  the  provision  of  others,  and  stated 
the  result  of  liis  experience  on  tho  subject  in 
France. 

Mr.  G.  Godwin  confirmed  what  Mr.  Roberts 
had  stated,  and  said  enormous  mischief  had 
been  done  by  attempting  to  dispos.sess  the 
poorer  classes  of  their  dw^inga  before  finding 
them  other  houses.  He  had  seen  in  London 
many  such  clearance.s,  and  the  result  had  been 
that  parts  before  greatly  crowded  had  become 
much  more  so,  and  rooms  let  to  one  family  had, 
in  consequence,  been  made  to  receive  two  ami 
even  three.  So  that,  where  railway  comjDanies, 
improvement  and  other  societies,  were  about 


to  take  down  houses  fully  occupied,  it  had 
been  felt  necessary  to  erect  others  for  the 
labouring  classes  elsewhere.  With  regard  to 
the  papers,  there  were  really  so  many  subjects 
presented  by  them,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say 
anything  in  the  short  space  of  time  at  their 
disposal.  What  could  be  more  frightful  than 
the  picture  given  to  day  about  Greenock  ? 
They  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  excessive 
mortality  there  : the  wonder  was  that  any  per- 
son lived  there  at  all.  But  for  some  extra- 
ordinary counteracting  influence  the  evil 
agencies  were  sufficient  in  themselves  to  carry 
off  the  whole  of  the  population.  It  was  per- 
fectly frightful.  With  respect  to  Glasgow,  it 
might  seem  rude  for  a stranger  coming  freshly 
into  a place  to  say  anything  disagreeable  on  the 
subject,  but  he  could  not  resist  making  one  ob- 
servation. He  had  that  morning  been  over 
some  of  the  wynds  and  closes  at  the  back  of 
the  Trongate  and  Saltmarket,  and  he  felt  bound 
to  say,  most  impressively,  that  it  was  a disgrace 
to  any  civilized  community — a positive  dis- 
grace, and  the  evidence  of  enormous  ignorance 
and  short-sightedness  on  the  part  of  the  citizens. 
He  maintained  that  the  inhabitants  who  per- 
mitted such  a state  of  things  to  exist,  simply 
because  of  the  expenditure  which  the  improve- 
ment would  entail,  w’ere  not  merely  damaging 
morality  and  sacrificing  life,  but  injuring  their 
own  pockets,  and  perhaps  bringing  distress 
and  sorrow  into  their  own  homes. 

Mr.  Mossman,  Edinburgh,  said,  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Smith’s  paper,  that  it  occurred  to  him 
that  it  would  be  very  beneficial,  and  tend 
greatly  to  further  this  movement,  if  the  ques- 
tion of  the  40s.  freehold  franchise  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  it.  It  was  a social  question,  and 
those  gentlemen  present  from  England  would 
bear  him  out  in  saying  that  that  measure  had 
been  a most  beneficial  one  for  the  working 
classes.  In  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
Sheffield,  the  working  classes  bad  houses 
of  their  own,  cottages  with  every  convenience, 
situate  in  the  most  healthy  localities,  all 
brought  about  by  this  40rf.  freehold  system, 
which  enabled  a man,  by  small  periodical 
payments,  to  buy  up  the  property  he  possessed. 

Mr.  Salmon  (of  tho  Glasgow  Architectural 
Society)  thought  that  they  must  all  sympathise 
and  agree  as  to  the  necessity  of  erecting 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the  working 
classes,  previous  to  taking  down  the  old  ones. 
Ho  would  just  like  to  observe  that  houses  had 
been  erected  of  late  years  which  were  <i8  bad  as 
some  of  the  houses  built  many  years  ago  ; 
and,  until  some  measures  were  introduced  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  evil,  he  feared 
that  there  would  be  little  abatement  in  the 
overcrowding  of  houses.  He  had  just  been 
making  an  examination  of  some  of  the  houses 
erected  during  the  last  year,  and  he  found 
that  in  one  block,  containing  forty-two  separate 
houses,  the  square  area  allowed  to  each  person 
was  three  square  yards.  In  another  block 
of  houses  built  within  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years,  which  accommodated  thirty-eightfamilies, 
all  going  up  one  stair,  the  square  area  allowed 
to  each  individual  was  two  square  yards. 
Now,  in  the  very  worst  portions  of  the  old 
town  which  had  been  referred  to,  the  square 
area  allowed  to  each  person  was  square 
yard  : that  was  the  least  allowed  to'each  in 
the  old  town ; and,  generally  speaking,  it 
ranged  from  to  5 square  yartls  ; and  yet 
here  they  were  going  on  erecting  houses  with 
an  allowance  of  two  square  yards  to  each  in- 
habitant. With  reference  to  the  taking  down 
of  houses  in  the  olden  parts  of  Glasgow,  he 
affinned  that  the  ground  would  be  a great 
deal  more  valuable  ; and  that,  in  a pecuniary 
point  of  view,  the  building  of  new  liouses  on 
the  sites  of  tlio  old  ones  would  prove  a re- 
munerative speculation  to  any  capitalist  who 
attempted  it  on  a large  scale. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  Chairman 
said  he  might  state  that  under  tho  supervision 
of  the  police,  in  lodging-houses  containing  as 
many  as  80,000  of  a population,  epidemic 
typhus  had  really  been  banished.  Again,  in  a 
number  of  their  cities  they  had  reduced  tho 
death-rate  one-third,  chiefly  by  the  abolition 
of  tlie  midden-steads.  By  introducing  both 
of  these  imin-ovemouts,  the  defects  of  the  old 
buildings  might  be  remedied  in  part,  although 


great  evils  still  remained  from  over-crowding 
and  other  things.  He  thought  too  little  was 
done  in  the  way  of  visiting  these  places.  He 
commenced  his  sanitary  education  twenty  years 
ago  in  Edinburgh  and  Ghisgow.  He  visited 
the  wynds  of  Glasgow,  and  amongst  other 
things  found  that  they  were  utterly  unvisited 
at  that  time,  although  it  was  pretended  they 
were.  Ho  was  told  by  the  people  that  he  was 
the  first  clergyman  seen  there  for  some  years. 
He  recollected  mentioning  this  fact  to  his 
friend  the  Bishop  of  Loudon.  “Well,”  Siiid 
he,  “ it  is  very  plain  that  if  they  took  you  for 
a clergyman,  they  had  never  seen  one.”  In 
visiting 'the  ■vv’ynds  of  Edinbirngh  he  gathered 
very  much  information  with  regard  to  tho 
spread  of  intemperance  among  the  lower  classes. 

Some  papers  were  read  on  “Co-operative 
Societies  ” in  another  department  to  which  we 
must  refer  hereafter, 

On  Wednesday,  after  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth’s  address,  a number  of  very  interesting 
papers  were  read  and  discussed  in  tlie  Health 
Department,  but  we  must  defer  our  notice. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  what  has  been  said 
will  have  the  effect  of  directhig  the  attention 
of  tho  authorities  to  the  necessity  for  imme- 
diate action. 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  ENGLAND  IN 
EARLIER  TIMES. 

A SPIEIT  which  has  been  shown,  in  more 
than  one  quarter,  to  prevent,  ns  we  think 
without  sufficient  general  inquiry,  useful  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  advance  the  social  position 
of  the  people,  may  have  some  effect  in  retarding 
the  progress  of  sanitary  science,  on  which  yearly 
depends  the  lives  of  thousands.  The  subject  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death,  and  one  on  which  tho 
national  strength  and  advancement  greatly  de- 
pend : it  is  therefore  necessary  to  reiterate  a 
few  facta  which  will,  we  trust,  be  encouraging  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  making  more  pure  and 
healthy  the  atmosphere  of  large  towns ; and  it 
should  bo  borne  in  mind  that,  with  marvellous 
rapidity,  the  country  population  is  decreasing  and 
that  of  the  towns  is  largely  on  the  increase. 
Towns  not  long  since  of  small  population  aro 
growing  into  large  ones,  and  in  the  villages  are 
being  collected  the  cottage  population,  which 
was,  less  than  a century  ago,  extensively  dis- 
tributed throughout  England.  This  change  of 
condition  does  now,  and  will,  for  a long  time,  re- 
quirethc  greatest  care  and  unremitting  attention. 

In  glancing  at  the  accounts  of  the  various  kinds 
of  pestilence  which  have  passed  over  this  land,  it 
is  difficult,  bad  as  tho  present  loss  is,  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  old  conditions.  Not  to  refer  to  more  ancient 
times,  London  was  visited  by  pestilence  in  the  y ear 
679,  and  also  in  761,  798  J and  in  SOI  fever  carried 
off  nearly  the  whole  of  the  people  of  London.  Some 
idea  of  its  sanitary  state  may  be  formed  by  read- 
ing the  condition  of  tho  London  of  that  day. 
Slaughtering  and  burnings  took  place : the  whole- 
some practice  which  had  for  long  time  been 
adopted  by  the  Romans  began  to  fall  out  of  use 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons:  the  dead  were  left  imper- 
fectly buried  close  to  the  living:  the  wells  became 
polluted  J and,  according  to  such  accounts  as  have 
been  left,  the  arrangement  and  condition  of  tho 
streets,  the  enclosui’e  of  the  town  by  walls,  the 
necessity  with  those  who  had  any  wealth  or  pos- 
sessions of  adapting  their  houses  to  the  purposes  of 
warlike  defeuce,  and  other  causes,  led  to  evil. 
Passing  over  some  time -without  notice,  we  will 
remark  that,  in  1348,  the  first  dread  of  tho  plague 
alarmed  Cornwall.  At  this  time  it  was  reported 
that  the  disorder  began  at  Carthage,  in  Asia,  and 
then  passed  into  Syria,  Palestine,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  — devastating  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  and  England.  In  the  latter  country  so 
great  was  tho  destruction  of  human  life  throughout 
the  whole  land  that  grass  grew  in  tho  streets  of 
the  once  populous  cities,  the  price  of  provisions 
and  animals  of  labour  decreased,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  buyers,  to  a remarkable  extent;  and, 
in  some  places,  the  living  were  not  sufficient  to 
bury  tho  dead). 

From  all  the  accounts  which  can  now  bo 
gathered,  this  visitation  was  general  throughout 
the  whole  population.  There  were  then  few  towns 
much  better  situated  as  regards  sanitary  arrange- 
ments than  that  wliich  has  become  so  great  a 
metropolis.  Worse  drained  and  even  worse  sup- 
plied with  pure  water  than  in  the  days  of  tho 
Roman  occupation,  the  impurities  of  the  soil  in- 
creased, the  houses  were  closely  built  together 
within  the  walls  of  cities,  the  oliul  of  the  slaugh- 
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ter-Louses  anfl  otlier  refnse  was  carelessly  allowed 
to  accumulate,  the  dead  filling  the  grave-yards, 
and  personal  cleanliness  was  not  so  carefully 
attended  to  as  it  was  even  by  the  Saxon,  Who 
can  be  surprised  that  Old  England  did  not  escape 
a visit  from  the  plague?  It  is  worth  while  to  note 
how  very  similar  the  course  which  the  plague  is  re- 
ported in  the  above  year  to  have  takcu  agrees  with 
the  route  of  the  cholera  in  modern  times.  At  this 
visitation  of  the  plague  7,000  persons  died  at  Yar- 
mouth, in  Norfolk  j and,  without  referring  to  other 
places,  it  is  stated  by  Stowe,  that  50,000  were 
buried  on  the  site  of  the  present  Charter  House 
in  London,  wdiich  had  been  bought  by  Ralph 
Stratford,  Mayor  of  London.  If  wo  put  the 
population  of  the  metropolis,  at  the  date  13-J-9,  at 
200,000,  and  there  seems  no  clear  proof  for 
stating  it  at  a greater  amount,  the  number  of 
persons  buried  here  formed  one-fonrili  of  the 
entire  population — carried  away  in  a single  year. 

If  we  estimate  the  present  population  of  London 
at  three  miUionst — it  cannot  be  much  less — a 
plagno  of  the  same  malevolence  would  have  killed 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  in 
London  alone  in  less  than  one  year,  besides  those 
who  might  fall  from  other  diseases  ! Three 
quarters  of  a million  of  human  souls  perishing  in 
tliis  metropolis  at  the  ])resent  day,  in  the  time 
mentioned,  would  be  a matter  which  would  create 
wonder  and  terror  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Popwell’s  work,  vols.  4 to  7, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  reading-room,  British 
Mu.seum,  press  2,06G,  C — a work  published  .about 
1816— ho  urges,  having  had  the  advice  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  authorities  of  that  time, 
certain  opinions  as  regards  the  health  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Cornwall,  of  which  he  is  the  historian. 

_ He  seems,  as  is  natural  with  most  historians  of 
districts,  anxious  to  place  his  subject  in  the  best 
possible  light.  He  writes  of  the  salubrity  of  the 
air;  of  the  place  being  bounded  on  each  side  by  the 
sea,  with  elevated  lands  which  cause  the  rapidly- 
ruuning  streams  to  carry  away  the  offensive 
matter;  also  by  that  kind  of  land  circulation  of 
fluids,  improving  and  purifying  the  air.  Not- 
withstanding the  plague  raged  in  most  of  the 
towns  of  this  county,  the  historian  is  anxious  to 
clothe  the  neighbourhood  which  he  is  describing 
in  the  garb  of  health,  but  the  notes  which  arc  fre- 
quently to  be  found,  quoted  from  the  books  of 
various  writers,  show  that  no  one  should  feel  sur- 
prised, in  spite  of  the  wholesome,  natural  condition 
of  the  air,  at  the  visits  of  epidemics.  See  tlie 
following  quotation  from  an  author  of  about  two 
centuries  ago  : — 

_ “ The  great  town  of  Rodrayn  [Bodmin]  is 
situated  m a valley  equally  distant  between  two 
seas.  It  is  of  great  length— nearly  a mile— but 
of  one  main  street  and  some  ragged  lanes;  a 
small  brooke  running  through  it,  and  tlirough  the 
churchyard,  where  dead  bodies  arc  interred,  by 
reason  whereof  the  water  cannot  be  salubrious  ; 
and  that  no  doubt  maketb  the  town  often  subject 
to  long  and  grievous  infections  : unbcalthful  it  is 
by  nature,  and  more  by  the  unclean  keeping  of 
liouses.  It  hath  been  larger  in  receipts  than  it  is 
now,  as  appears  by  the  ruins  of  certain  antient 
huildmgs  in  decay.” 

This  is  an  old  note,  but  here  are  all  the  evil  con- 
ditions which  even  in  the  most  naturally  healthy 
localities  invite  pestilence.  ^ 

Again,  Mr.  Popwell,  in  1816.  states,  on  his  own 
.authority,  that  most  of  the  dwellings  in  Cornwall 
as  m St.  Keven’s  Church-town,  have,  to  this  day’ 
pits  at  their  doors : their  beds  arc  in  general 
rotten  and  filthy,  and  they  lie  three  and  four 
together:  m this  state  disease  must  spread,  and 
too  often  has  pervaded  a whole  family.  At  the 
same  time  benevolent  neighbours  are  liberal  of 
their  wme,  their  brandy,  and  their  beef;  hut 
attention  to  the  far  more  essential  points  has 
been  neglected  from  ignorance.  A few  matters  of 
clean  straw,  old  sheets,  and  a bottle  or  two  of 
vinegar,  should  bo  in  readiness  in  every  parish 
and  the  parish  authorities  should  be  directed  to 
hnwc  stagnant  pools  of  filth  immediately  removed 
The  want  of  this  sort  of  attention  to  the  houses 
■ami  hcdllmg  is  not  confined  to  the  lower  classes  of 
the  eommumty;  many  of  tlie  farmers  who  can 
afford  a better  provision  arc  shamefully  mean  in 
the  furniture  of  their  upper  apartments,  which, 
not  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  filthy  ■ and 
leity  of  inhabited  Imnsps  eonwo  ai.- 


“sweating  sickness”  broke  out  in 


the  paucity  of  inhabited  liouses  seems  to’be  the 
only  means  of  exemption  from  many  fevers  and 
scourges. 

Bad  in  n sanitary  point  of  view  as  was  this 
place  in  1816,  others  must  have  been  even 
worse  say,  1487,— a time  when  the  graveyards 
ivere  still  being  packed,  and  wlicn  no  particular 
attention  was  paid  to  either  tho  drainage,  proper 
building,  space,  4o..  of  tho  dwelling,.®  ifi  S 


year  the 
England. 

Although,  in  even  moi’e  ignorant  days  than  this, 
it  was  believed  that  the  plague  was  regularly 
imported,  by  human  means,  in  ships, — the  sailors 
dying  and  then  tho  pestilence  raging — sometimes 
the  dropping  of  a handkerchief  has  been  believed 
to  have  spread  the  plague  in  towns, — never- 
theless, it  is  not  said  that  the  “sweating  sickness” 
was  imported  in  this  year,  when, — 

" Ere  yet  the  fell  Plant.ipcncts  had  spent 
Their  ancient  rag^e  at  Bosworth’s  purple  field, 

A monster  never  known  before, 

Rear’d  from  J.ocytiis  its  porteiUoua  head. 

Tliis  rapid  fury,  not  like  other  pests, 

Preserved  a gradual  course.  He  in  a clay 
Rush'd  as  a storm  on  the  astoui.sli'd  isle, 

And  strew’d  with  sudden  c.arcascs  the  ground.” 

To  go,  however,  to  Exeter.  At  the  assizes, 
held  at  the  Castle  in  1585,  when  the  prisoners 
were  tried,  “ there  suddenly  arose  such  a noisome 
stench  from  the  harfi  that  a great  ninuhcr  of 
those  present  were  instantly  affected:  of  these 
died  the  judge  himself,  Sir  John  Chesterton,  Sir 
Arthur  Bassil,  and  Sir  Bernard  Drake,  knight; 
one  Robert  Cary  and  Thomas  Risdon,  esq.,  justices 
of  tho  peace  ; throe  of  the  bench  and  eleven 
of  the  jury,  who  were  empanelled  to  try  the 
prisoners. 

_ The  cause  of  these  deaths  was  attributed  at  the 
time  to  the  imprudence  of  Sir  Rennet  Drake,  of 
Ash,  having  taken  a Portuguese  ship,  and  sent  his 
prisoners,  who  were  111  of  a contagious  disease,  to 
the  high  gaol  of  Exeter.  Undoubtedly  in  the  con- 
dition the  gaols  of  this  country  were  at  that  time, 
we  c.annot  wonder  at  fevers  being  created,  and 
spreading : overcrowded,  filthy  in  the  extreme, 
where  were  scones  of  the  most  abominable  vice 
and  dissipation;  who  can  wonder  that  “king 
fever,”  once  having  breathed  into  the  place,  would 
feed  the  particles  of  poisoned  atmosphere  on 
which  miasma  delights  to  loiter  and  prepare  for 
the  work,  and  that  the  grim  and  terrible  moimrch 
should  have  been  triumphant,  dan  we  wonder 
that  disease  spread,  and  the  effects  were  made 
visible  in  the  densely  crowded  and  unv.'bolesome 
courts  of  justice,  close  by  the  gaols  ? Some  of  these 
are  bad  enough  now,  but  neither  the  gaols  nor 
the  courts  are  to  be  considered  with  those  of  the 
above  old  date.  Notwithstanding,  in  years  after 
the  time  above  mentioned,  the  gaol  fever  in  the 
Old  B.ailey  courts  spread  its  pestilence  in  the 
close  air  suitable  for  its  reception,  and  killed,  in 
the  same  manner  ns  at  Exeter,  judges,  council, 
and  jury. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  the  gaol  fever  was 
spread  from  gaol  to  gaol,  although  it  is  asserted 
that  those  afflicted  with  this  disease  who  had,  in 
consequence  of  these  outbreaks,  been  discharged, 
and  passed  to  their  unwholesome  homes,  had  there 
died,  and  that  others  had  been  attacked  with  a 
similar  disease  : the  question  for  consideration  is, 
were  those  cottages  or  dwellings  referred  to  much 
better  than  the  gaols  ? 

In  rooms  ^ and  places  without  sufficient  space 
and  ventilation,  when  crowded  with  Uie  sick,  it 
is  impossible  but  that  the  health  of  others  must 
suffer.  Those  who  have  watched  even  the  best 
arrangements  of  the  dwellings  of  this  day  can- 
not have  failed  to  note,  even  in  tlic  case  of  little 
children,  and  those  of  older  years  who  might  bo 
near  death  from  consumption  or  other  complaints, 
the  peculiar  diluvium  which  those  accustomed 
to  nursing  recognize  as  the  sure  prognostic  of 
death. 

In  the  case  of  virulent  fever,  and  in  plague 
when  the  body  seems  even  before  death  to  become 
partly  putrid,  when  the  air  is  filled  with  mala- 
rious mffuencG,— without  the  best  sanitary  con- 
dition. withfiTit  fin.l  a:i A a j... 
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uition.  Without  space  and  ventilation,  without  tho 
most  perfect  attention  to  cleanliness,  is  it  unlikely 
tliat  the  germs  of  disease  will  spread  to  those  in 
such  conclihoii,  and  who  may  bo  naturally  prcilia- 
posed  to  it  by  bodily  condition  ? 

In  these  modern  times  the  attacks  of  cholera 
have  carried  away  numbers  (fortunately  small  in 
proportion  to  the  old  plague).  In  this  disease 
there  seems  to  ho  no  evidence  of  infection.  Wc 
havo  seen  hundreds  of  cases  in  the  hospitals  of  the 
metropolis  where  the  nurses  were  not  affected. 
Here  there  were  better  space,  ventilation,  and  other 
good  arrangements.  But  a small  proportion  of 
the  medical  attendants  who  so  bravely  and  with 
so  much  assiduity  did  duty  both  in  the  liospitals 
and  m the  miserable  homes  of  many  of  the  poor, 
were  attacked  ; nor  are  those  straggling  cases  to 
be  wondered  at  when  they  were  for  hours,  of  both 
day  and  night,  oppressed  and  fatigued,  and  kept  in 
the  very  atmosphere  which  had  been  the  means  of 
producing  tins  modern  plague.  Persons  removed 
fiom  ill-dramcd  and  unwholesome  houses  not  only 
m tho  Loufiou  district,  but  also  in  tho  provinces. 


were  not  attacked,  nor  was  the  infection  carried 
into  well-drained  houses  and  wholesome  places  by 
the  surgeons  or  other  persons. 

At  the  last  visit  of  cholera,  a vast  number  of 
houses  were  suddenly  attacked  in  the  same  night. 
Those  who  occupied  these  places  were  persons  of 
different  condition.s, — some  very  poor,  but  others 
well  off.  Wc  made  most  careful  inquiry,  and  feel 
certain  that  the  disease  could  not  have  been 
propagated  by  persons  passing  from  place  to 
place.  Even  the  poisoned  well,  often  referred  to, 
could  not  apply  to  St.  Anu’s-court,  for  in  this 
neighbourhood  we  had  dear  evidence  that  those 
affected  had  used  for  all  purposes  no  other  water 
than  that  supplied  by  the  Company,  Here,  how- 
ever, were  open  cesspools;  others  simply  disguised 
with  pans  without  traps;  cesspools,  in  some  cases 
three  and  more,  in  a small  back  garden,  only 
covered  over,  but  not  emptied.  Let  those  who 
have  doubts  upon  tho  matter  pay  a visit  to  tlio 
cholera-stricken  part  of  Deptford,  with  its  total 
waut  of  drainage,  stagnant  ditches  and  pools  of 
water,  creeks,  &c.,  filled  with  poisonous  mud, 
small  rooms  in  which  are  families, — and  where 
missionaries  when  they  call  are  obliged  to  open 
tho  windows  in  consequence  of  the  poisonous  air. 
Here  cholera,  domestic  fevers  of  various  types,  and 
small-pox,  arc  far  more  fatal  than  in  other  places. 

If  wo  take  a map  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 
shade  the  nudralned  part  of  the  town,  where, 
besides  cesspools  and  other  abominations,  the 
pavements  wero  rotten  and  unpaved,  ic  will  be 
foimd^  that  there  the  cholera  prevailed,  and  in 
some  instances  whole  households  perished  : there 
fevers,  &c.,  also  rage.  Those  who  visited  tho 
churches  of  Newcastle,  and  saw  the  large  crowds 
of  persons  in  respectable  circumstances  who  were 
In  mourning,  and  who  knew  the  families  attacked, 
must  admit  that  it  was  not  the  poorness  of  living 
to  which  might  bo  attributed  the  numerous 
deaths.  No  one  will  deny  that  poor  and  insufii- 
cienb  food  predi-sposes  to  disease;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  drunkenness  and  dissipation  will 
have  a similar  effect;  but  it  must  bo  admitted, 
that  the  poor  and  di.ssolute  are  driven  into  the 
worst  conditions,  and  that  those  more  affluent, 
wlio  have  been  exposed  to  live  in  undrained  situa- 
tions, have  not  escaped.  In  these  attacks  it  is  tp  be 
noted  that  the  wealthy  fly.  In  the  case  just 
inentioncil,  many  families  went  to  Tynemouth, 
whicli,  with  North  Shields,  is  connected  with 
Newcastle  by  railway.  Gentlemen  passed  daily 
from  where  the  cholera  was  raging,  but  no  cases 
are  known  to  have  been  conveyed  from  one  town 
to  another.  Tynemouth  and  'North  Shields  had, 
at  former  times,  been  visited  with  this  disease  in 
a fearful  manner.  They  have,  however,  been  well 
drained  ; and  .as  we  have  already  said,  the  medical 
offices  removed  every  fragment  of  filth  that  was 
possible  before  the  downright  alarm  came. 

The  same  was  done  at  the  barracks  about  a 
mile  from  Newcastle.  Several  hundred  soldiers 
and  their  families  communicated  freely  with  tho 
townspeople,  but  no  case  of  actual  cholera  oc- 
curred. The  malaria  was  evidently  visible  at 
both  these  places,  for  diarrhoea  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent:  it  did  not,  however,  assume  a 
malignant  form,  and  yielded  to  mild  treatment. 

In  looking  at  the  accounts  of  the  treatment  of 
various  kinds  of  illness  in  former  times,  at  the 
ignorance  of  many  of  those  who  practised  medi- 
cine, wlio  shut  up  fever  and  small-pox  patients 
in  close  rooms,  forbidding  a breath  of  air  to  enter, 
who  bled  for  every  disorder,  all  must  sec  that 
the  improvement  of  the  general  health  is  to  he 
attributed,  to  a certain  extent,  to  increased  skill 
and  intelligence  of  the  medic.al  practitioner,  and 
to  vaccination:  this  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  great  benefit  derived  from  sani- 
tary operations.  It  is  not  from  this  cause  that 
the  gaol  fever  has  disappeared,  that  other  fevers 
have  almost  vanished  from  tho  model  buildings 
and  low  lodging-houses,  and  that,  in  places  where 
drainage  has  been  made  good,  and  ventilation  has 
been  curried  out,  virulent  levers  cease  even  amongst 
the  very  poor. 

EVIDENCE  TOUCHING  THE  ARCIIITEC- 
TURAL  MUSEUM. 

We  continue  our  report  of  Mr.  Scott’s  evi- 
dence :* — 

Cliairmni}.~-Y)o  you  think  that  the  advancement  of 
arclnteetural  .art  would  be  much  eiulauKcred  by  the 
breakinjc  np  of  your  museum?— I think  very  seriously  ; 

It  would  be  worse  in  some  sense  than  if  we  had  never 
formed  it;  because,  where  an  object  has  never  been 
attempted,  people  feel  tliat,  if  they  could  possibly  carry 
It  out,  a great  public  benefit  would  be  cfl’ectcrl,  and  they 
make  efforts  to  start  tlie  thing;  but  where  a thing  has 
been  tried  and  then  stopped,  you  cannot  get  any  one  to 
help  you  again. 


• See  page  002,  unit;. 
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Do  you  think  it  likely  that  that  would  be  the  result  if 
it  were  removed  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
If  we  should  remove  it  from  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  establish  the  museum  on  a private  footing, 
we  would  do  all  the  good  we  could;  but  we  should  be 
domglcss  thaji  now,  and  infinitely  less  than  a public  de- 
partment could  do  if  they  would  take  the  matter  in  band, 
aud  put  their  shoulder  to  ttie  wheel. 

^ our  position  at  South  Kensington  is  that  of  tenants  by 
leave:  it  is  a question  of  150f.  a year,  is  it  not »— As  to  the 
present  state  of  things,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  it : we 
are  going  on,  on  a mUerablescalecomparedwith  whata 
Jiational  collection  should  be;  we  want  it  to  be  a grand 
and  magnificent  collection,  worthy  of  being  called  natio- 
nal. The  present  building  will  not  carry  us,  but  we  do 
not  care  how  homely  or  ugly  the  building  is  in  which  we 
are  placed:  wcoiily  want  good  housing. 

T ou  have  had  space  allotted  to  you  in  the  iron  building 
for  tliree  years:  have  you  any  remark  to  make  upon 
that  ?— It  answers  the  purpose  admirably  if  it  would 
only  carry  the  necessary  weight. 

J s there  anything  else  you  wish  to  add  ?- 1 think  that 
tlie  great  object  to  aim  at  is,  that  the  Department  and  our 
committee  should  thoroughly  compare  notes  with  a wish 
to  aid  in  carrying  out  this  most  important  work,  as  I con- 
sider It ; and  if  they  were  on  both  sides  to  meet  with  that 
“^sire  we  should  readily  find  a way  of  doing  it.  I am 
only  throwing  out  a suggestion  of  a rough  system,  but  I 
think  that  the  course  which  would  unite  all  the  advan- 
tages, and  avoid  all  the  disadvantages,  oftlie  two  systems 
of  management  would  be  something  of  tins  kind that 
we  should  in  the  first  iustanco  expurgate  our  museum  of 
those  inferior  specimens  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  letter  before  referred  to : this  we  should  do  by  mutual 
CO-  operation,  because  there  are  a good  many  things  which 
might  look  like  rubbish  to  others,  but  which  are  of  great 
value,  and  which  we  should  be  the  bestjudges  of;  but  by 
mutual  co-operation  we  should  thoroughly  silt  the  collec- 
tioii,  and  then  make  it  over  on  loan  to  the  Department, 
and  they  should  in  future  take  the  management  into  their 
own  hands,  and  'indertake  the  expense  of  increasing  the 
collection  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  needful that  we 
should  still  exist  as  a committee  for  the  purpose,  not  of 
increasing  that  museum,  nor  of  managing  it,  but  of  aiding 
III  Uie  uses  to  be  made  of  it;— that  we  should  still  exist  as 
a committee  of  architects  and  gentleman  taking  an  in- 
t^est  m art,  whose  object  is  to  promote  the  study  of  the 
arts  connected  with  architecture  among  those  workmen 
who  are  not  able  to  promote  it  for  themselves that  we 
shnnld  do  so  by  establishing  lectures,  and  by  establishing 
schools  for  teaching  them  the  practice  of  their  dilTorci.t 
arts,  we  bearing  all  the  expense  ourselves :— and  fucther, 
that  out  of  our  own  body  we  should  elect,  from  year  to 
year,  a small  number,  perhaps  two  or  three,  who  would 
be  accepted  by  the  Department  as  persons  wlio  would  ad- 
vise them  from  time  to  time  as  to  objects  which  are  want- 
ing.  am!  which  they  know  are  capable  of  being  obtained. 
Those  persons  would  always  be  ready  to  ofifcr  advice 
thoug.i  the  Department  should  not  be  bound  to  follow  it 
where  not  convenient ; but  wc  should  by  that  means  com- 
municate to  them  that  experimental  knowledge  which  we 
possess,  but  which  the  Department  cannot  themselves 
nave,  i think  that  such  an  arrangement  as  that  of  which 
tins  IS  a genera.1  outline  might  readily  be  brought  into  a 
practical  form  if  we  were  to  meet  and  tliorouglily  study 
the  thing,  and  discuss  every  difficulty  that  arose,  and  that 
It  would  he  the  means  of  founduig  a really  imtional 
museum  of  all  schools  of  architecture.  Unquestionably 
styles  which  we  practise,  the  Classic  and 
the  Uotbic,  should  be  those  most  largely  represented : the 
nUier  styles  which  we  do  not  practise,  the  Indian  styles, 
ami  so  on,  which  are  matters  of  mere  erudition  and  illus- 
tratinn,  would  be  represented  merely  as  luxuries  and 
supernumerary  subjects;  but  the  two  great  styles.  Classic 
ami  Ciutliic,  with  all  their  branches,  should  be  tlioroughiv 
illustrated,  with  a view  not  so  much  to  amuse  the  public, 
wVks  'vorkmen  in  carrying  out  architectural 

— I understood  you  to  say  that  the 
o^cct  with  which  this  collection,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  got  t--gcther,  was  to  enable  the  workmen  to  learn 
their  art  better : did  I understand  you  rightly  to  say,  that 
you  lliought  the  position  of  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum  not  so  good  where  the  Museum  was  previously? 

rio  : It  IS  more  distant  for  the  majority  of  them. 

_ ho  far  as  the  removal  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
13  concerned,  it  has  been  so  far  a detriment  to  the  object 

you  have  in  view?— In  a slight  degree;  it  is  less  couve- 

iiient,  but  the  men  do  go  all  the  same. 

W hen  you  said  that,  you  did  not  mean  it  to  go  to  any 
extent?— l\o:  it  is  a little  inconvenience  which  roust 
necessarily  arise. 

Supposing  that  the  result  is  your  being  turned  out  of 
t le  South  Kensington  Museum,  what  part  of  London 
should  you  say  would  be  the  mo*t  within  the  reach  of  a 
workman  after  his  work  is  done  in  the  evening.  Would 
you  call  the  British  Museum  a central  situation?— That  is 
a very  good  situaliou. 

But  is  it  a central  .situation  do  ycu  think  ?— Ye.s.  It  is 
niure  within  the  reach  of  tlie  workmen  than  South  Ken- 
sington no  doubt. 

As  regards  the  South  Kensington  Museum  you  would 
say,^  I presume,  that  the  Department  there  must  be  t!ie 
best  judges  of  what  they  are  capable  ol'  undertaking,  and 
tiiacitwoind  not  do  lor  tliis  committee  to  recommend 
them  to  take  in  charge  an  exhibition  which  tiiey  did  not 
tii.iix  would  be  of  use  to  them : yon  must  leave  that  to 
trie  discrefion  of  the  managers,  must  ycu  not? — Perhaps 
so ; but  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  a department,  insti- 
tutcci  to  promote  the  arts  of  this  country  should  consider 
urchitccture  to  be  a branch  of  art  which  it  is  not  worth 
aiding. 

lou  said  that  you  believed,  since  this  collection  lias 
been  formed,  the  taste  of  carvers  lias  been  much  im- 
proved; does  that  apply  to  the  time  when  you  were  in 
Cannon-row,  or  previously  to  your  connection  with  the 
Kensington  Museum,  or  since  ? — Ail  the  time. 

Have  lectures  been  given  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  ? — At  both  places ; wccommeuccd  them  from  the 
first. 

They  go  on  now  tothis  time?— Yes. 
ith  regard  to  workmen,  do  you  find  that  the  numbers 
the  lectures  liave  increased  or  decreased  since 
Die  Museum  has  been  at  Kensington?— I lliiiik  they  liave 
increased.  1 think  that  more  have  gone  to  the  lecture.-i ; 
lliat  lias  arisen  in  part  from  our  feeling  that  wc  must  take 
more  pains  to  beat  them  up.  When  a particularly  prac- 
tical lecture  was  about  to  be  given,  we  have  had  notices 
printed,  and  sent  a great  number  to  master  builders : 
when  we  have  done  that  .tiie  iiiimbers  have  been  very 
considerable  indeed  ; several  liundrcds. 

Do  the  lectures  take  place  in  tlic  evening  ?— Yes. 


Had  your  lectures  previously  taken  place  in  the  even- 
ing?—Ye.3. 

Where  did  you  give  the  lectures  in  Cannon-street  ? — 
In  the  loft  to  which  1 have  referred. 

Is  there  any  difficulty  in  sifting  the  specimens  where 
they  are  now’— No ; uot  the  least. 

-l/r.  i7c>/(«  LocA-e.- You  stated  that  an  arrangement 
might  be  made  between  the  two  bodies  if  they  came  toge- 
ther : who  do  you  propose  should  have  the  direction  as  to 
what  should  be  placed  in  the  Museum  ?~1  suppose  that 
the  Department  should  have  the  direction,  but  that  we 
should  give  them,  without  bidding  them  in  the  least  de- 
gree to  follow  it,  the  benefit  of  our  advice,  and  that  we 
should  give  it  through  a small  body  appointed  by  the 
general  committee  or  agreed  upon  by  some  means  or 
other. 

Supposing  that  they  did  not  adopt  your  advice? — We 
should  say  nothing  further  about  it. 

Then  the  Museum  would  not  be  improved  at  all,  would 
it?— If  they  do  uot  choose  to  follow  our  advice;  but  I 
should  fancy  that  the  two  bodies  acting  with  an  intention 
to  co-operate,  when  they  had  the  means  of  doing  so,  and 
there  wa-s  no  particular  reason  to  prevent  their  doing  so, 
they  would  follow  our  advice. 

However,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  appears  that  they 
have  objected  to  a great  many  specimens  of  arcliitecture 
which  you  have  placed  in  the  Museum? — No:  they  gave 
us  notice  to  L-ave  originaDy  because  of  the  weakness  of 
the  building,  but  as  reasons  for  not  providing  for  ns  in  any 
new  building,  they  gave  those  three  reasons  which  1 read. 
One  was  that  our  Museum  was  chiefly  a Gothic  collec- 
tiou : the  second  wa.s  that  it  contained  a number  of  infe- 
rior specimens;  and  tlie  third,  that  it  contained  some 
other  specimens  which  they  did  not  think  of  a nature  to  be 
e.xhibited. 

They  have  objected  to  your  spccimcDs[?— Not  to  indivi- 
dual specimens. 

Still  they  make  that  statement  that  they  object  to  your 
specimens.  Suppose  they  did  that  when  the  new  arrange- 
ment was  made,  you  would  not  be  able  to  improve  the 
Museum  at  all,  would  you? — If  they  acted  always  con- 
trary to  us  we  should  find  a difficulty ; but  I do  not  tliiiik 
that  that  would  lake  place:  in  almost  all  those  cases 
where  they  might  think  our  specimens  inferior,  we  should 
probably  agree  with  them  : in  other  cases  wc  should  be 
able  to  show  them  that  they  were  mistaken. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  a grant  were  made  to 
you  from  Government,  and  you  were  allowed  to  carryout 
your  own  views  ? — We  should  like  it ; but  I Jo  not  think, 
consistently  with  the  way  in  which  the.^e  matters  are  now 
conducted,  we  should  be  likely  to  get  that. 

_ Do  you  think  you  could  carry  out  your  views  more  effi. 
ciently  if  that  were  done?— Ifa  groirt  were  given  us,  and 
they  gave  ns  a museum,  and  let  us  have  it  all  our  own 
way,  perhaps  we  might  think  so;  but  it  is  not  a thing 
which  wc  should  like  to  propose  or  suggest. 

You  do  uot  think  it  would  be  acceded  to?— No. 

Suppose  it  were  acceded  to,  do  you  think  that  that 
would  be  a better  plan  ? — No : I think  that  wc  should  lose 
the  nationality  of  the  thing : we  should  lose  more  in  that 
direction  than  wc  should  gain  by  tlie  fancied  advantage  of , 
having  our  own  way. 

I believe  you  have  had  great  practice  as  an  architect  ? 
— Very  extensive. 

You  stated  that  you  did  not  care  what  sort  of  building 
this  collection  was  put  in  -,  do  not  you  think  that  an  archi- 
tectural museum  ought  to  have  .some  architectural 
feature  about  it  ?~It  seems  more  consistent,  but  1 would 
rather  have  the  money  spent  on  specimens  for  study  than 
on  a tine  building. 

Do  not  you  tliink  that  great  improvements  might  he 
made  in  the  style  of  the  building  they  are  putting  up 
now  ? — They  have  a'med  at  no  appearance  whatever. 

There  is  no  architectural  feature  about  it  whatever? — 
No  : their  new  galleries  are  good  for  practical  use. 

With  regard  to  the  exterior  of  the  building,  have  you 
ever  seen  anything  more  frightful  than  that  new  brick 
building  they  are  erecting  at  the  back?— 1 have  not  looked 
at  it;  but,  supposing  that  a new  building  were  being 
erected  for  ihelr  own  purposes,  not  on  the  site  of  the 
present  iron  building,  I believe  that  tiie  existing  iron 
building,  if  strengthened  to  a certain  extent,  would  for 
many  years  to  come  answer  all  tlie  purposes  of  the 
Architectural  Museum,  and  would  for  a time  contain 
many  other  things  besides.  It  really  is  a building  well 
suited  for  our  purposes,  if  it  were  strong  enough.  The 
court  would  contain  lofty  specimens,  which  wc  have  no 
room  for  at  present:  the  side  galleries  on  the  ground 
floor  would  contain  .specimens  which  are  heavy  but  not 
lofty;  and  those  above  would  contain  light  specimens  ; so 
that  the  building,  if  it  were  strengthened,  would  be  all 
which  would  be  wanted  for  the  Architcctui'al  Museum  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Do  not  you  think  tliat  it  would  be  a belter  plan  to  have 
a design  upon  a large  scale  for  the  whole  buildings  to  be 
placed  upon  that  site,  and  to  carry  out  that  design  by 
degrees?  — I should  think  that  probably  it  would.  1 
hardly  know  the  principle  they  have  been  going  on 
hitherto. 

Have  they  been  going  on  upon  any  principle  whatever? 
— I have  never  meddled  with  their  business  in  that  way. 

I see  that  they  have  provided  a number  of  picture  gal- 
lerics,  which  answer  llicir  purposes  very  well. 

However,  a givat  expense  has  been  incurred  in  very 
inferior  buildings  ?— I suppose  that  they  are  partially 
temporary. 

Supposing  that  a system  had  been  laid  down  at  the 
commencement  for  carrying  out  a building  upon  a large 
scale,  and  that  they  built  that  portion,  which  they  had 
money  enough  for  at  the  time,  and  had  then  gone  on  by 
degrees  as  they  wanted  room,  would  not  there  have  been 
a great  saving  to  the  public,  and  would  not  it  have  been  a 
much  more  ornamental  building  ? — It  would  have  been  a 
saving  to  the  public  if  you  suppose  that  eventually  tlicy 
must  erect  such  a building.  At  the  same  time,  1 do  not 
know  that  it  would  have  been  better,  considering  that  it 
was  an  entirely  new  institution.  It  is,  I think,  better  for 
new  institutions  that  they  should  begin  in  a temporary 
building,  and  supply  their  wants  bit  by  bit  as  they  arise. 

Nearly  all  the  buildings,  as  wc  have  heard  in  evidence, 
are  condemned  ?— I have  not  heard  the  evidence  on  that 
subject. 

It  being  a question  wbether  fresh  buildings  are  to  be 
erected  there,  is  not  it  your  opinion  that  there  should  be 
a plan  fur  the  whole  of  the  buildings  laid  down,  and  that 
you  should  build  that  portion  of  it  which  you  have  money 
to  do  at  present,  and  then  carry  out  the  building  even- 
tually, so  as  to  make  a perfect  whole  of  the  building 
which  would  be  fit  to  be  looked  at  by  the  public?— I 
should  say  that  that  is  or  is  not  the  case,  according  to 
the  answer  which  might  be  given  to  another  question.  Jf 
the  Department  feel  at  present  that  their  experience  as 


to_  their  wants  is  such  ns  to  enable  them  to  know  for  cer- 
tain what  eventually  their  requirements  will  be,  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  construct  a permanent  building ; but  it 
may  be  that  hitherto  they  have  not  been  able  to  deter- 
mine that, — which,  in  a new  establishment,  is  very  proba- 
bly the  case. 

Do  you  know  the  wants  of  this  Museum  at  present’— 
No. 

Would  those  connected  with  it  know’— I should  say  to 
a great  extent;  but  the  question  is,  whether  they  could 
form  a definitive  idea  of  the  final  requirements. 

Could  not  a plan  be  made  for  a building  in  such  a way 
as  to  adapt  to  it  the  further  additions  which  niiglit  be 
required  to  be  made  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  Museum  ?— No  doubt  It  could.  That  build- 
ing would  not  be,  perhaps,  so  good  as  if  all  the  wants 
were  really  known  before  they  planned  it;  but,  when 
they  have  arrived  at  a certain  degree  of  experience,  no 
doubt  they  could  plan  such  a building. 

I mean  such  a building  as  would  be  an  ornament  to 
South  Kensington,  and  at  the  same  time  would  be  so  con- 
structed that  from  time  to  time  additions  might  be  made 
to  it  to  meet  pressing  wants  ?— No  doubt  -such  a building 
could  be  planned.  If  they  saw  their  way  to  the  first  block 
of  it  clearly,  no  doubt  they  could  plan  that  block  and  add 
to  it  afterwards;  but  whether  the  building,  after  it  had 
grown  from  that  first  block,  would  be  as  good  a.s  if  it  had 
been  planned  after  some  years’  further  experience,  1 could 
not  say. 

Are  you  aware  that  at  present  they  are  erecting  perma- 
nent buililings  ?— I was  uot  aware  of  that. 

Supposing  that  Uiey  are  erecting  permanent  buildings 
now,  would  not  it  be  much  better  that  they  should  be 
erected  as  part  of  a plan?— If  those  were  considered  per- 
manent, I should  think  it  would  be  better  that  they 
should  be  erected  as  part  of  a general  plan. 

Chnirmun. — Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
are  not  part  of  a plan  ?— Not  the  least. 

Sir  Ju/i7i  SheUei/. — You  have  turned  your  attention 
generally  to  the  question  of  exhibitions,  with  reference  to 
the  wants  of  the  working  clashes  in  London  as  regards 
architecture:  ore  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  one  large  centra!  exhibition  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  London,  or  are  you  of  opinion  that  iu  a place  so  large 
as  London  more  than  one  exhibition  is  necessary  to  pro  - 
vide  for  its  wants’— A.s  to  architecture,  I should  think 
that  there  should  be  a central  exhibition,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  would  be  an  e.xceedingly  gooil  thing  to  have  local 
schools  in  the  metropolis,  to  which  to  send  out  specimens, 
changing  them  from  time  to  time,  aud  also  in  different 
towns  ill  the  country. 

Therefore,  looking  at  the  object  which  you  had  in  start- 
ing this  exhibition  origiually,  namely,  the  gciting  the 
working  classes  together  to  sec  it,  do  you  think  that  in 
some  way  or  other  it  would  be  advisable  that  there 
should  be  more  than  one  exhibition,  so  as  to  meet  the 
particular  wants  of  different  localities  of  the  metropolis  ?— 

I think  that  the  sending  to  different  localities  should  be 
subordinate  to  a central  museum.  I think  that  this  sys- 
tem of  aiding  the  education  of  architectural  workmen  of 
different  classes  throughout  the  kingdom  must  come  from 
one  heart  as  it  were. 

You  think  that  that  applies  to  the  metropolis  as  well  as 
to  the  country  > — Yes. 

•Vr.  li'iamisli. — 1 presume  that  you  would  be  in  favour 
of  getting  a separate  grant  for  all  lliese  collections,  if  you 
could  so  manage  it? — I am  not  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion  upon  other  collections. 

Do  you  think  that  the  metropolis  and  the  country  at 
large  derive  great  advantage  from  the  South  Keusingtoii 
Museum,  and  do  you  think  that  a suflicient  space  could  be 
afforded  there  for  the  different  branches  of  the  art  ?— Yes. 
As  regards  other  arts  tliaii  that  of  architecture  I am  not 
so  capable  of  forming  an  opinion,  but  1 have  no  doubt 
that  the  manufacturing  art  of  this  country  is  benefiting 
enormously  by  the  Soutli  Kensington  Museum. 

In  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  your  particular  col- 
lections, they  have  not  space  for  it  at  present  at  Suuth 
Ken.sington,  and  they  have  been  obliged  to  give  you  iintico 
from  that  cause  : would  not  your  managing  committee  be 
perfectly  prepared  to  make  arrangements  in  reason  for 
selecting  such  portions  of  the  collection  for  exhibition 
there  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  your  comiiiitt-'c  and 
satisfactory  also  to  the  managers  of  tlie  South  Kensington 
Museum  ?— No  doubt ; if  we  went  through  it  with  one  of 
their  officers  we  could  sift  it  satisfactorily  in  a very  short 
time. 

You  have  been  asked  with  regard  to  a design  being  laid 
down  originally  before  they  commenced  any  of  tlieir 
operations;  do  you  believe  that  if  a very  large  estimate 
had  originally  been  asked  for  it,  the  Museum  would  have 
been  started  ?— You  would  judge  of  that  better  than  lean. 

I should  think  probably  not. 

It  was  more  prudent  till  they  knew  their  real  wants  to 
go  on  gradually  ’ — Yes,  I think  that  temporary  buildings, 
in  all  such  coses,  arc  best  at  first. 

Mi\  Jotl'ph  Lucke. — Are  you  aware  that  those  buildings 
have  cost  Sl.OOOf.  ?— No. 

Mr.  Slirli/i''. — Have  you  anything  further  to  add  to  tlic 
remarks  which  you  have  made  as  to  tlie  mode  or  co-opera- 
tion which  you  would  suggest  between  the  public  depart- 
ment and  your  society  for  future  action  ?— If  I were  to  go 
into  it,  and  to  lay  down  a complete  prospectus,  I miglit 
add  a great  deal  more : at  present  I do  not  know  that  1 
can;  but  I feel  quite  convinced  that  if  an  officer  of  the 
Department,  and  a representative  of  our  committee  were 
to  go  into  the  question  with  a mutual  desire  to  carry  out 
wimt  would  be  most  beneficial  for  the  public,  we  should 
find  no  difficulty  in  laying  down  regulations,  aud  iu  carry- 
ing them  out  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

Mr.  BlaijkOurn.-~Does  not  your  proposal  resolve  itself 
into  this,  that  you  want  a grant  applied  in  some  way  to 
your  particular  business  of  architecture  ?— No,  not  ex- 
actly. As  regards  ourselves  as  architects,  we  must  pro- 
vide for  our  own  education.  We  arc  supposed  to  bo  in  a 
position  in  society  wliich  enables  us  to  do  so,  but  our 
workmen  are  not  in  such  a position  ; we  therefore  want 
facilities  of  study  jiut  in  their  way,  because  they  cannot 
provide  them  for  tiiemselves. 

Should  not  architects  instruct  their  own  workmen?— 
We  do  our  utmost,  but  we  cannot  provide  a great  mu- 
seum : we  have  done  our  beat  by  providing  this.  All  wc 
say  is,  that  our  best  is  insufficient. 

What  assistance  do  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
give  yon  at  present?— They  give  us  house-room  only, 
which  saves  us  l^0/.  a year. 

1 see  in  the  list  of  annual  subscriptions,  " The  Hoard  of 
Trade,  Department  of  Art,  lOOL”  ? — They  gave  us  lOuL  in 
1855 : tliat  is  the  only  ptenniary  subscription  we  have  ever 
had  from  them.  That  subscription  was  only  for  one  year. 

Mr.  Stirling.— Did  they  withdraw  it?— Yes;  they  with- 
drew it,  aud  gave  us  house-room  instead  cf  it.  Most  of 
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those  in  that  list  are  annua!  subscribers.  Oar  annual 
subscriptions  last  year  were  340L  We  hare  spent  altoge- 
ther 4,0001. ; besides  having  had  extensive  and  valuable 
donations  of  casts  and  other  specimens,  vre  have  now  an 
enormous  mass  of  most  interesting  specimens  from  India, 
which  have  been  presented  to  us  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
which  are  at  present  in  the  docks,  because  we  have  no 
room  in  which  to  keep  them.  They  arc  the  remains  of  a 
city,  which,  500  years  ago,  was  destroyed  by  an  earth 
quake. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  A NEW  PRINCIPLE  IN 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  JIALLEAELE 
IRON  TO  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
BRIDGES. 

^ Having,  a short  time  since,  had  my  attention 
directed  to  the  construction  of  a bridge  which 
should  combine  great  strength  and  durability 
■ndth  economy  of  cost,  the  result  of  my  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  being  to  recommend  a prin- 
ciple of  construction,  in  the  application  of  mallea- 
ble iron  to  the  purpose,  which  appears  to  me  to 
bo  new,  a description  of  such  construction  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  some  of  the  readers  of 
your  valuable  serial;  and  I band  you  the  conclusions 
I have  come  to  in  the  cose  referred  to  for  insertion, 
should  the  same  be  deemed  worthy  a place  in 
your  columns. 

After  some  consideration  of  the  subject,  I came 
to  the  couclusiou  that  the  use  of  malleable  iron, 
and  a principle  of  constnTCtion  which  I believe  to 
be  new  in  the  application  of  tliat  material — 
although  the  application  of  cast  iron  on  a some- 
what similar  principle  is  uot  uncommon — would 
answer  all  the  conditions  required. 

When  I state  that  my  design  is  a new  applica- 
tion of  malleable  iron  to  the  purpose  referred  to, 

I wish  such  assertion  to  he  understood  in  the 
qualified  sense  of  my  not  being  aware  of  the  same 
princiide  having  hitherto  been  acted  upon,  and 
of  ray  not  having  met  with  any  suggestion  of  the 
application  of  malleable  iron  on  the  same  principle 
to  the  construction  of  bridges.  Mr.  Dempsey,  in 
his^  book  on  “Tubular,  and  other  Iron  Girder 
Bridges,”  p.  1 (Weale’s  Rudimentary  Treatises), 
alludes  to  a bridge,  said  to  have  been  chiefly  of 
wrought  iron,  ns  Laving  been  invented  by  Thomas 
Paine,  the  political  writer,  as  early  as  1787;  but 
not  having  seen  any  description  of  its  construc- 
tion, I am  unable  to  say  whether  it  w’as,  or  was 
not,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which  I am 
about  to  describe. 

^ The  principle  of  constimction  adverted  to  con- 
sists of  a parabolic  arch,  in  the  spandrils  of  which 
are  struts  proceeding  from  the  hack  of  the  arch 
to  support  a horizontal  and  longitudinal  beam. 
The  bottoms  of  the  struts  are  connected  with  the 
head  of  the  next  succeeding  one  towards  the  crown 
by  diagonal  braces;  and  from  the  head  of  each 
strut  from  the  springing  of  the  arch  is  a vertical 
strut  meeting  a horizontal  piece.  These  form  one 
of  the  ribs  or  trusses  of  which  an  arch  of  a bridge 
IS  composed;  and  any  number  of  which  that  may 
be  necessary  to  support  any  required  breadth  of 
roadway  are  connected  by  transverse  beams  or 
joists  notched  into  the  horizontal  and  longitudinal 
beam  of  each  rib ; the  notches  being  in  both  the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  pieces. 

The  whole  of  the  above-mentioned  parts  of  the 
arch  It  is  proposed  should  be  of  plate-iron. 

Besides  the  transverse  beams  already  spoken  of, 
the  ribs  are  further  connected  by  tie-rods  of 
malRable  iron,  through  the  arched  piece,  below 
the  junctions  of  the  struts  and  braces.  And  in 
order  to  maintain  parallelism,  these  tie-rods  should 
he  shouldered  at  such  distances  as  the  ribs  are  in- 
tendedto  be  apart,  and  secured  by  nut-screws  or 
taper  keys  at  their  ends  at  the  outer  sides  of  two 
ribs  m succession,  which  each  tie-rod  connects  It 
must  he  understood  that,  the  several  sets  of  tic- 
rocls  forming  each  transverse  connection  of  tho 
whole  of  the  ribs  of  an  arch,  one  tie-rod  connects 
the  first  and  second,  another  the  second  and  third 
and  so  on.  ’ 

The  direction  of  the  struts  is  that  of  tho 
diameter  of  curvature  at  the  points  in  the  arch 


circumstances,  a greater  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
span  may  bo  required. 

Tlie  proper  direction  of  the  joints  has  already 
been  spoken  of.  The  ends  of  the  plates  should 
butt  to  each  other  at  their  joints;  and  joints  may 
be  at  any  part  of  any  member  of  a rib,  provided  a 
lower  portion  of  a strut  and  of  a brace  be  in  one 
plate  with  a portion  of  the  arch  piece,  and  that  an 
upper  portion  of  a strut  and  of  a brace  be  in  the 
same  plate  as  part  of  the  crown  beam.  Over 
every  joint  there  must  be  a covering  plate,  ex- 
tending to  a distance  on  each  side  of  the  joint  at 
least  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  plates  joined. 
These  covering-plates  are  to  be  riveted  on  one 
side  of  the  joint,  and  fastened  with  screw-bolts 
and  nuts  on  the  other;  and  wlierevcr  two  or 
more  platc.s,  arranged  parallel  to  each  other,  form 
any  part  or  member  of  a rib,  then  between  such 
plates  pieces  of  plate,  of  a length  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  plates  to  be  joined,  and  of  a snfli- 
cient  breadth  to  admit  of  two  rows  of  rivets,  are 
to  be  riveted  immediately  at  the  extremity  of 
tho  covering-plates  on  the  side  of  tho  joint 
fastened  by  bolts. 

The  transverse  beams  should  be  formed  of  two 
pnr.allel  plates,  0 inches  in  breadth,  and  half  an 
inch  thick,  having  wood  2 inches  thick,  and  of 
the  breadth  of  the  beam  between  them,  secured 
by  bolts  18  inches  apart,  to  which  to  spike  deals 
to  form  the  floor  or  roadway  of  the  bridge.  These 
transverse  beams  should  ho  so  notched  into  the 
crown  beams  of  the  ribs,  that  the  backs  of  the 
crown  beams  and  those  of  the  transverse  beams 
may  bo  flush. 

In  bridges  fur  ordinary  traffic,  the  ribs  should 
bo  6 feet  apart,  centre  to  centre;  but  for  carrying 
railways,  the  ribs  should  he  so  arranged,  that  the 
rails  maybe  immediately  above,  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  ribs.  The  transverse  beams  should  be  6 feet 
apart,  centre  to  centre,  from  each  other;  and 
when  the  bridge  is  only  intended  for  light  traffic, 
such  as  foot-passengers,  a bridle-road,  and  roads 
in  pleasure-grounds  and  farms,  these  members  of 
the  structure  may  be  entirely  of  timber. 

The  abutments  at  the  extremities  of  a bridge 
on  the  construction  described  will  be  properly  uf 
mason  work,  having  the  horizontal  portion  of  the 
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from  which  the  struts,  at  their  mid-brcailHis,  pro- 
ceed. IhiB  direction,  it  may  bo  remarked,  is  that 
ot  a perpendicular  to  a tangent  to  the  curve  at 
iointr.'u  .r  mentioned;  and  the 

he  i 1^'  ‘to  “rch  should  also 

be  in  the  like  direction,  whilst  those  in  the  struts 
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The  distances  of  the  struts  apart  from  eacli 

wWdr  tia?T‘  tot  any  distance 

lei?  to  adopted  that  may 

accord  with  ail  equal  division  of  the  longth  of  the 

onJteVth'e"/-.*'"'  «tould  never  ho  loss  than 

one-tenth  of  its  scmi-spaii,  which 


cast-iron  plates,  or  in  spans  of  great  length,  on 
rollers  mounted  in  strong  frames;  and  the  mason- 
work  built  up  In  the  intervals  between  the  ribs, 
leaving  spaces  for  them  to  fit  in  loosely. 

Should  several  arches  he  required  to  span  a 
river  or  stream,  the  piers  between  the  arches  may 
consist  of  cast-iron  columns  and  plates,  on  cast- 
iron  screw  piles,  whenever  the  bed  of  the  river  or 
stream  may  be  of  a nature  to  admit  of  their  applU 
cation.  If  the  bed  of  the  river  or  stream  be  rock, 
or  of  such  a nature  as  not  to  admit  of  tho  use  of 
screw  piles,  recourse  must  then  he  had  to  stone 
foundations  for  the  piers. 

Jhere  should  be  as  many  piles  in  the  transverse 
direction  of  the  piers  a.s  there  are  ribs  in  the  arch, 
and  the  piles  should  uot  be  less  than  4 feet  in 
clear  distance  from  each  other  in  the  longitudinal 
direction;  so  that  each  end  of  a rib  may  rest 
above  a pile.  When  the  piles  have  been  arranged 
as  just  spoken  of,  their  heads  must  be  adjusted  to 
a level,  not  only  with  each  other  in  the  same  pier, 
but  also  to  the  level  of  the  other  piers.  When  the 
heads  of  all  the  piles  have  been  adjusted  to  an  exact 
level  at  a height  of  several  feet  above  which  the 
water  in  the  river  or  stream  maybe  expected,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  rise,  there  are  shouldered 
cylinders,  having  one  end  fitting  into  the  heads 
of  the  piles,  and  the  other  end  passed  through 
cast-iron  plates  11- inch  thick,  and  about  3 feet 
5 inches  in  breadth,  to  connect  them  transversely; 
and  plates  above  tho  last-mentioned,  of  similar 
breadth  and  thickness,  to  connect  them  in  the 
contrary  direction ; and  the  remaiuing  length  of 
the  cylinder,  after  having  passed  through  the  two 
plates,  to  fit  into  the  bores  of  the  cast-iron 
columns  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  piers.  The 
two  plates  and  the  base  flanges  of  the  columns 
are  then  to  be  firmly  bolted  together,  by  means 
of  not  less  than  four  screw  bolts  to  each  column. 

Upon  the  heads  of  the  columns  there  should  be 
cast-iron  plates  similar  to  those  already  described 
as  being  between  the  beads  of  the  piles  and  the 
feet  of  the  columns;  but  the  connection  from  the 
beads  of  columns  through  the  plates  will  be  un- 
necessary.  The  liead  flanges  of  the  columns,  the 
horizontal  plates,  and  the  base  of- the  vertical 
plate  about  to  be  described,  should  all  be  firmly 
bolted  together  by  screw-bolts  and  nuts  The 
vertical  plates  just  adverted  to  should  be  of  the 
same  height  as  the  end  of  the  rib,  which  must 
rest  on_  the  transverse  horizontal  plate,  and  fit 


piles  from  injury,  by  floating  ice  and  wreck,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  starlings  in  front  of  the 
piers,  formed  of  timber  piles,  with  sheet  piling  be- 
tween them.  The  sides  of  the  piers  should  also 
be^  protected  by  fenders  formed  of  a timber  pile 
driven  between  each  two  cast-iron  piles,  and 
strong  transverse  beams  of  timber  notched  into 
and  bolted  lo  such  timber  piles  at  3 feet  apart 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  or  stream,  upwards. 
The  starlings  and  side  fenders  should  be  of  the 
same  height  as  tho  cast-iron  piles ; the  starlings 
should  form  parabolic  curves  in  their  plan : tlie 
side  fenders  should  be  tangents  to  the  vertices  of 
the  parabolas ; and  the  whole  should  be  covered 
with  sheet  iron,  to  prevent  abrasion  of  the  timber 
by  floating  bodies  striking  against  such  defences 
of  the  piers  during  floods. 

The  sides  of  the  bridge  may  be  fenced  at  the 
sides  by  plain  palisadoes,  or  by  an  open  parapet, 
ornamented  to  the  taste  of  the  designer.  In 
either  case  there  should  be  plinths  over  the  piers, 
surmounted  by  lamp-posts.  The  material  of  the 
fences  will  properly  be  of  cast  iron,  and  their 
height  should  be  4 feet  6 inches  above  the  level  of 
the  roadway. 

The  floor  or  roadway  of  the  bridge  may  be 
formed  of  creosoted  Baltic  deals,  3 inches  in  thick- 
ness, spiked  to  the  transverse  beams,  covered  with 
a mixture  of  asphalte  and  chalk,  and  lastly  with 
broken  stone  or  gravel,  with  a small  quantity  of 
Portland  cement  or  hot  lime  washed  into  such 
surface  with  water. 

The  principle  being  simple,  a bridge  may  be 
constructed  and  erected  at  a comparatively  small 
cost ; and,  being  composed  of  pieces  of  a port- 
able size,  it  may  be  constructed  and  fitted  in  this 
country,  and  then  taken  to  pieces  and  transported 
to  tlie  colonies  and  foreign  countries,  where  it 
may  be  erected  with  a trifling  amount  of  labour, 
and  may,  therefore,  become  an  important  manu- 
facture for  export. 

The  following  arc  suggestions  for  the  dimen- 
sions of  iron  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
bridges  for  different  purposes. 

Foot  Fridges, 


Span  of  Arch. 

Breadth 
of  Plates 

Thickness 
of  Plates. 

Number  of 

Plates. 

Number  of 

Coverinp- 

Plates  at 

Joints. 

Feet. 
Under  40 
Above  40  . . 6o 

— 6o..  80 

— 80  ..  100 

— 100  ..  150 

— 150  ..  200 

Inches. 

5i 

Inches. 

1 

l.tvvo. . 

cine. 

To  bridges  for  light  carriage  traffic,  such  as  on 
private  roads  in  pleasure  grounds  and  farm  roads, 
the  above  scale  may  be  applied;  but  having  three 
plates,  and  two  covering  plates  at  the  joints,  in- 
stead of  two  and  one  respectively. 

Bridges  for  Jleary  Carriage  Trafie,  such  as  on 
PiihUc  Roads. 

Span  of  Arch. 

Breadth 
of  Plates. 

Thickness 
of  Plates. 

' Number  of 

Plates. 

Number  of 

CoverinfT- 

Plates  at 
Joints. 

Feet. 
Ihulcr  20 
Above  20  ..  30 

— 30..  50 

— 50 ..  mo 

— 100  . . 150 

— 150  ..  200 

Inches. 

6 

6 

6 

8 

10 

12 

Inches. 

1 

1 

I-  two. . 

\ three 

one. 

two. 

To  bridges  for  railway  traffic  the  above  table 
may  be  applied,  but  with  the  breadths  of  the 
plates  and  number  of  covering  plates  in  the  arch 
and  crowii-heam  increased  in  tho  proportion  of 
three  to  two. 

Tho  diameters  of  the  rivets  and  bolts  should  he 
two-lifclis  of  their  lengths  when  such  proportion 
exceeds  three-eighths  of  an  inch;  and  their  dis- 
tances apart,  centre  to  centre,  may  be  properly 
three  times  their  diameter. 

The  diameter  of  the  tic-rods  may  vary  from  one 
to  two  inches,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
arches  they  are  to  connect. 

The  columns  should  have  parallel  sides:  tlioir 
length  should  not  exceed  twenty  times  their  ex- 
ternal diameter;  and  their  thickness  should  not 
be  less  than  1 inch  when  the  external  diameter 
does  not  exceed  12  inches,  and  Ih  inch  when 
above  12  inches. 

_ John  Ewart, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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SOCIETl'  OF  ARTS  EXAMINATIONS. 
Prizes  awarded  io  Candidates,  1860. 


.Arithmetic  .... 
Bookkeeping  . 
Algebra.. 
Geometry 


Mensuration  . , 
Trigonometrj- . , 
Conic  Sections. 


tronomy 
Principles  of 
chatiics  .. 
Practical  Me 
nics 


Magnetism, 
Electricity, 
and  Heat  . . , 
Astronomy  .... 
Chemistry. 


Animal  Physi 
if>er  


cial  Economy 
Geography  .... 
English  History 


tore 

I.ogic 

Latin  andRi 
History . 

French  . . . 
German..., 
Mu.sic 


fist  Prize  .. 

‘ '1 2nd  Prize  .. 

C 1st  Prize  . . 

I 2nd  Prize  . . 

fist  Prize  .. 
l2nd  Prize  .. 
fist  Prize  .. 

1 2nd  Prize  . . 

1st  Prize  .. 

n 

■} 

-} 

£5 

3 

h 

3 

5 

3 

5 

3 

5 

r 1st  Prize  . . 

5 

I 2nd  Prize  . . 

3 

Ost  Prize  .. 

5 

j-2nd  Prize  . . 

3 

■ } 

Tist  Prize  .. 

5 

) 2nd  Prize  . . 

1 

3 

r 1st  Prize  .. 

5 

(and  Prize  . . 

3 

1 2nd  Prize  .. 

3 

1st  Prize  .. 

5 

(-2nd  Prize  .. 

3 

j- 1st  Prize  .. 

5 

j- 1st  Prize  .. 

5 

fist  Prize  .. 

6 

(.2nd  Prize  . . 

3 

1st  Prize  .. 

5 

r 1st  Prize  .. 

5 

1 2nd  Prize  . . 

3 

William  Vaughan,  aged  ig,  Snssex-hall  Es-ening  Classes.  Clerk. 

Michael  Shillito,  aged  l“,  Leeds  Young  Men’s  Christian  Institute.  MechaJiic. 
Francis  Jo>cph  Thomas  Moore,  aged  25,  London  Mechanics’  Institution. 
Bookkeeper. 

Robert  Pearce,  aged  20,  Ipswich  Mechanics’  Institution.  Accountant’s 
Clerk. 

Thomas  Hick,  aged  ig,  Leeds  Young  Men’s  Christian  Institute.  Teacher. 
Joseph  William  Milts,  aged  U,  Watt  Institute,  Portsea, 

Walter  Hobiiisou,  aged  22,  Leeds  Young  Men’s  Christian  Institute.  Me- 
chanic. 

Charles  Herbert  Ellerby,  aged  18,  Manchester  Mechanics’  Institute.  Mecha- 
nical Draughtsman. 

No  Prizes  awarded.* 

No  Prizes  awarded.* 

Hugh  Battle,  aged  3g,  Leicester  Church  of  England  Institute.  Missionary. 
No  Second  Prize  awarded. t 

No  Prizes  awarded.* 


No  Prizes  awarded.* 

No  Prizes  awarded.* 

Archibald  Simon  Lang  Macdonald,  aged  20,  Glasgow  Mechanics’  Institution. 
Mercantile  Clerk. 

TMlliam  Scott,  aged  26,  London  Mechanics’  Institution.  Inland  Revenue 
Officer. 

No  Prizes  awarded.* 

William  Scott,  aged  26,  London  Mechanics’  Institute.  Inland  Revenue 
Officer. 

William  Croudson  Bamish,  aged  20,  Wigan  Mechanics’  Institution.  Clerk. 

No  Prizes  awarded.* 

Alexander  McKinlay,  aged  ig,  Glasgow  Mechanics’ Institution.  Solicitor’s 
Clerk. 

John  Gibbs,  aged  3",  Chelmsford  Library  and  Mechanics'  Institution.  Wool- 
sorter. 

No  Prizes  awarded.* 

John  Dix  Suggett,  aged  l",  Lynn  Athenmum.  Banker's  Clerk. 

Charles  Walker,  aged  18,  York  Institute.  Telegraph  Clerk. 

Robert  Clark,  aged  22,  Glasgow  Athenteum.  Clerk. 

Joseph  Seed  Roberts,  aged  ig,  Bradford  Mechanics'  Institution.  Cabinet- 
maker. 

Henry  Simpson,  aged  ig,  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute.  Clerk. 

Howard  Shakespeare  Pearson,  aged  21,  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute. 
Stationer. 

Frederic  Reeves,  aged  ig.  Messrs.  Chance’s  Library.  Glass-cutter. 

David  Bailey,  aged  25,  Bilston  Institution.  Schoolmaster. 

John  Naismith  Russel),  aged  24,  Glasgow  Institution.  Assistant  Teacher. 

Charles  Steer,  aged  2g,  Croydon  Literary  Institute.  Printer. 

Abraham  Shekelton,  aged  33,  Glasgow  Mechanics’  Institution.  Book- 
keeper. 

Andrew  Farm,  aged  2g.  Glasgow  Mechanics’  Institution.  Pattern-drawer. 

Walter  Robert  Clark,  aged  20,  Susse.x-hall  Evening  Classes.  Clerk. 

No  Second  Prize  awarded. f 

■William  Hugh  Smith,  aged  2-1,  Glasgow  Institution.  Clerk. 

John  Walter  Asriuith,  aged  31,  Wakefield  Mechanics’  Institution.  Teacher. 


Frizes  to  Institutions!. 

One  prize  of  51.  to  the  Sussex  Hall  Evening  Classes,  in 
in  respect  of  candidate  William  Vaughan,  who  obtained 
the  first  prize  in  arithmetic. 

One  prize  of  61.  to  the  Leeds  Young  Men's  Christian 
Institute,  in  respect  of  candidate  Thomas  Hick,  who  ob- 
tained the  first  prize  in  algebra. 

One  prize  of  51.  to  the  Leeds  Young  Men's  Christian 
Institute,  in  respect  of  candidate  Walter  Robinson,  who 
obtained  the  first  prize  in  geometry. 

One  prize  of  hi.  to  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution, , 
in  respect  of  candidate  Archibald  Simon  Lang  Macdonald, ; 
who  obtained  the  first  prize  in  magnetism,  electricity,  and 
heat. 

One  prize  of  5/.  to  the  London  Mechanics’  Institution, 
in  respect  of  candidate  William  Scott,  who  obtained  the 
first  prize  in  chemistry. 

One  prize  of  51.  to  the  Glasgow  Mechanics’  Institution, 
in  respect  of  candidate  Alexander  McKinlay,  who  obtained 
the  first  prize  in  botany. 

One  prize  of  hi.  to  the  Glasgow  Athenieum,  in  respect 
of  candidate  Robert  Clark,  who  obtained  the  first  prize  in 
English  history. 


One  prize  of  SI.  to  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Insti- 
tute in  respect  of  candidate  Henry  Simpson,  who  obtained 
the  first  prize  in  English  literature. 

One  prize  of  hi.  to  the  Glasgow  Institution,  in  respect  of 
candidate  John  Naismith  Russell,  who  obtained  the  first 
prize  in  Latin  and  Roman  history. 

One  prize  of  hi.  to  the  Gla-sgow  Mechanics’  Institution, 
in  respect  of  Candidate  Abraham  Shekelton,  who  obtained 
the  first  prize  in  French. 

One  prize  of  hi.  to  the  Sussex  Hall  Evening  Classes,  in 
respect  of  candidate  Walter  Robert  Clark,  who  obtained 
the  first  prize  in  German, 

One  prize  of  hi.  to  the  Glasgow  Institution,  in  respect 
of  candidate  William  Hugh  Smith,  who  obtained  the  first 
prize  in  music. 

Prizes  to  Loral  Boards. 

The  prize  of  101.  to  the  Local  Board  at  the  Glasgow 
Mechanics’  Institution. 

The  prize  of  81.  to  the  Local  Board  at  Bradford, 

The  prize  of  61.  to  the  Local  Board  at  the  Glasgow 
Institution. 

The  prize  of  4?.  to  the  Local  Board  at  the  London 
Mechanics’  Institution. 


* No  candidate  obtained  a first-class  certificate  in  this  subject. 

t The  candidate  standing  second  in  this  subject  did  not  obtain  a first-class  certificate. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ENGINEER  TO  THE 
LIVERPOOL  DOCK  BOARD. 

Mr.  John  B.  Hartley,  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Jesse  Hartley,  the  former  engineer  to  the  Board, 
hag  been  unanimously  appointed  to  the  same 
office,  which  indeed  he  has,  de  facto,  filled  for 
some  time  previous  to  and  since  the  death  of 
bis  father,  whose  assistant  he  was.  The  salary 
has  been  fixed  at  3,500Z.  per  annum,  with  efficient 
assistance.  Mr.  Hartley,  it  appears,  has  already 
snfiered  In  health  from  the  arduous  nature  of  his 
duties. 


ON  ROUND  CHURCHES. 

The  following  is  the  paper  read  by  the  Rev.  T. 
James,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Northampton 
Architectural  Society,  reported  in  our  last : — 

I fancy  that  there  is  no  one  who  Las  arrived  at 
the  first  stage  of  his  architectural  catechism  wlio 
would  not  be  able  to  answer  how  many  round 
churches  there  are  in  England.  The  four  round 
churches  are  almost  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  seven 
wise  men,  or  the  nine  wonders  of  the  world,  or 
any  other  conventional  number  of  world-wide 
notorieties,  which  will  always  bear  a little  addi- 
tion to  their  sum  when  critically  tested,  but 


which,  for  a popular  lecture,  such  ns  this  is  in- 
tended to  be,  will  be  found  amply  sufficient  for 
working  purposes. 

A round  church ! People  will  at  once  go  to  see 
that  who  'would  pass  by  a hundred  rectangular 
ones,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  form  is  rare, 
partly  because  it  is  connected  with  that  little  bit 
of  archmology  which  the  most  modern  student 
has  picked  up,  of  the  relation  of  that  plan  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  partly,  I think,  also,  from 
the  circular  form  iii  itself  commending  itself  to 
our  love  of  beauty  and  completeness,  so  that  from 
the  “ round  0 ” that  children  delight  in  above  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  to  the  globe  which  is 
our  world,  and  to  the  mightier  spheres  which 
circle  above  us  in  the  vaulted  sky,  all  round 
things  have  a peculiar  charm  for  us,  symbolising, 
as  they  do,  that  eternity  which  the  heart  of  man 
yearns  to  as  his  home. 

It  may  he,  I think,  because  the  age  of  imagina- 
tion has  passed  away,  and  that  we  are  become,  as 
most  certainly  we  are,  more  prosaic,  flat,  common- 
jdace,  square-headed,  and  unideal,  that  the  round 
form  has  evaporated  from  our  architecture,  and 
that  we  can  now  seldom  catch  its  vanishing 
image,  e.xcept  in  a Windmill  or  a Folly. 

Men  are  said  by  civilization  to  become  less  an- 


gular, and  to  have  their  individual  points  and 
peculiarities  rounded  off  by  rubbing  against  their 
neighbours;  and  if  the  architecture  of  the  day  is 
to  symbolize  the  existing  state  of  society  (as  is  a 
favourite  and  not  very  false  theory),  we  might  ex- 
pect to  find  all  our  buildings  with  all  their  angu- 
larities smoothed  off,  and  all  projecting  pointB 
rubbed  down  to  the  fashion  of  most  polished  circles. 

But  I believe  that  it  would  be  truer,  both  in 
fact  and  figure,  to  say  that  our  polish  and  smooth- 
ness are  all  surface-work,  little  more  than  a glaze 
of  varnish  and  a thin  veneering,  and  that  all  the 
individual  crotchets  and  ugly  corners  still  exist  in 
the  inner  man  as  strongly  marked  as  they  do  in 
the  ground  plans  of  our  bouses  j — the  angles,  per- 
haps, a little  canted  off,  but  no  well-rounded,  com- 
plete character  either  in  our  men  or  in  their 
buildings. 

Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  that,  whereas  the  old 
Roman  described  a perfect  chai-acter  as  a smooth 
and  perfect  sphere — 

“ Totus  teres,  atque  rotundas,” 

round  and  tight  as  a cricket-ball — we  modems 
should  take  the  most  angular  block  in  common 
use  for  our  image  of  perfection,  and  call  a good 
fellow  “a  regular  brick.*' 

That  phrase  would  of  itself  imply  that  the  day 
of  round  buildings  has  passed  away,  and  yet  with 
them,  I think,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  forms,  and 
the  most  perfect ; if,  also,  the  most  ambitious. 

For  who  can  fancy  the  daring  tower  rising  on 
the  plain  of  Shinar  other  than  a round  building, 
tier  above  tier,  reaching  unto  heaven  ? What  are 
those  round  towers  of  Ireland,  and  those  far  more 
ancient  topes  and  lats  of  India,  the  works  of  the 
early  Buddhists,  but  embodiments  of  the  same 
spirit  of  aspiration,  striving  to  express  its  craving 
alter  the  Eternal  and  the  Infinite  by  a form  at 
once  most  lasting  and  limitless  ? 

The  earliest  buildings  of  all  nations  are  their 
tombs,  and  these,  also,  from  the  same  feeling  that 
erected  them,  are  the  best  preserved.  Love  of 
father  or  mother,  love  of  ancestry,  love  of  child  early 
snatched  away,  love  of  the  departed,  which  is  even 
stronger  because  they  are  departed,  the  wish  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  fleeting  spirit  by  en- 
during matter, — these  motives  have  made  our 
sepulchres  the  most  enduring  of  our  monuments, 
and  those  on  which  the  earliest  and  highest  art 
was  bestowed.  Leaving  out  the  strange  and 
isolated  art  of  Egypt,  the  earliest  existing  tombs 
of  old  Greece  and  Etruria,  and  of  the  further 
North  and  East,  are,  for  the  most  part,  round ; or, 
at  least,  domed  and  vaulted,  and  so  partially  in 
curved  lines.  I must  omit  references  which  I had 
made  to  them,  and  also  to  that  much  larger  group 
of  later  Roman  buildings,  such  as  the  Pantheon, 
the  Temple  of  Tivoli,  the  Tombs  of  Cecilia  Mc- 
tella,  of  Augustus,  Diocletian’s  Palace  at  Spalatro, 
the  Church  of  San  Vito  (a  tomb  of  one  of  the 
Tossia  family),  at  Rome,  and  many  other  build- 
ings iu  which  the  round  form  is  distantly  deve- 
loped. 

But  to  come  to  those  circular  buildings  of  which 
Time  has  spared  both  their  forms  and  records,  and 
which  are  immediately  connected  with  the  round 
Christian  tombs,  baptisteries,  and  churches,  from 
which  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  and  Its 
kindred  churches  sprung. 

I have  drawn  out  a series  of  circular  buildings 
all  to  one  scale,  the  ground  plans  being  chiefly 
taken  from  Mr.  Pergussou’s  adminable  “Hand- 
Book  of  Architecture,”  a book  enough  of  itself  to 
fascinate  a reader  into  a student.  This  series  will 
enable  you  to  trace  tbe  growth  of  tlie  round  tomb, 
through  a variety  of  phases,  into  the  normal  form 
of  round  church,  such  as  our  English  architects 
adopted. 

Passing  from  the  classical  period,  and  taking  up 
tbe  buildings  of  the  Christian  er^  of  Constantine, 
we  have  the  tomb  of  his  mother,  Helena,  who 
died  in  328;  and  that  of  his  daughter,  Constantia, 
uow  known  as  the  Baptistery  of  St.  Agnese.  They 
arc  both  nearly  on  the  same  plan.  I have  drawn 
that  of  the  tomb  of  Constantia.  You  will  observe 
an  inner  circle  of  double  pillars  supporting  the 
central  dome,  a vaulted  circular  aisle  and  a fur- 
ther outer  row  of  pillars,  which  is  broken  by  the 
entrance  or  forum,  which  extended  on  both  sides 
in  front  much  farther  than  I have  shown  it. 

Of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  is  the  much  larger 
building  (its  diameter  being  210  feet),  now  called 
tlic  Church  of  S.  Stephano  Rotundo,  at  Bologna. 
The  pillars  are  all  taken  from  older  buildings. 
This  was  probably  a tomb  or  a baptistery. 

In  Santi  Angeli,  at  Perugia,  we  have  almost  the 
identical  form,  though  of  much  smaller  diameter 
(115  feet),  and  we  here  see  the  first  additions  to 
the  simple  round  iu  the  forms  of  the  square 
porches.  Up  to  this  point  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
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dicate  any  place  set  apart  for  the  holy  commu- 
nion. The  tomb  of  the  saint,  or  the  font,  would 
occupy  the  central  point;  and  thov;gh,  from  the 
tradition  of  the  catacombs,  the  tomb  might  also 
form  the  altar,  yet  we  find  no  divergence  from  the 
concluding  circular  wall  for  eucharistic  purposes 
till  we  come  to  the  buddiiig  chancel  of  the  Bap- 
tistery at  Noccradei  Pagani  (on  the  road  between 
Ivomc  and  Naples),  where  a small  intersecting 
circle  forms  a recess,  at  the  entrance  of  which,  or 
possibly  ou  the  chord  of  the  smaller  circle,  the 
altar  stood.  The  ground  plan  of  this  church,  in 
which  the  type  of  our  future  round  churches  first 
comes  distinctly  out,  is  singularly  like  (and  it  may 
help  you  to  remember  it)  that  of  one  of  those 
venerable  watches  which  our  fathers  delighted  to 
carry  in  them  fobs. 

The  integral  round  being  once  broken,  the  ex- 
pansion rapidly  increased  in  various  directions, 
the  chancel  became  yet  more  developed,  and  the 
octagon  ferin,  the  intervening  link  between  the 
square  and  the  circle,  which  had  already  appeared 
in  the  central  font,  comes  out  into  prominence, 
sometimes  affectingthe  outer,  sometimes  the  inner 
arrangement  of  the  building,  as  is  seen  in  the 
main  ground-plan  of  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  where 
I have  omitted,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  ac- 
cessory chapels,  towers,  and  porches. 

I have  done  the  same  hi  the  plan  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
at  Milan,  where  I have  retained  only  the  central 
part  of  the  original  plan,  which  strongly  marks 
the  combination  of  the  square  with  the  circle,  and 
the  geroi  of  those  foliated  geometrical  forms 
which  in  after-times  characterized  the  window 
tracery  and  wall  panelling  of  the  best  epoch  in 
Gothic  architecture,  hut  which  were  for  many 
centuries  confined  to  the  ground  plans  of  a series 
of  the  smaller  class  of  churches  and  chapels,  closely 
united,  in  motive  and  expression,  to  the  earlier 
round  churches.  I give  ground  plans  of  the 
chapels  of  Planes,  in  France;  Moutmajour,  near 
Aides,  also  in  France ; and  of  Ani,  In  Armenia. 

It  would  he  tiresome  to  give  you  a mere  cata- 
logue (and  time  would  allow  no  more)  of  the  many 
e.xisting  circular  and  octagonal  baptisteries  and 
clnirchos  still  existing  in  Italy,  and  at  rarer  in 
tervals  in  Northern  Europe.  Fergusson’s  Hand' 
book,  to  which  I have  already  referred,  and  the 
much  larger  French  work,  by  Isabelle,  on  “ Edi- 
fices Circulaires,”  thougli  referring  chiefly  to 
classic  instances,  will  supply  ample  examples  to 
those  who  are  inclined  to  exhaust  the  subject. 
Die  baptisteries  of  Florence,  the  Duomo  Vecchio 
of  Brescia,  Pisa,  and  Parma,  the  campanile  of 
Pisa,  known  as  the  “Leaning Tower,” arc  familiar 
to  ns  all,  cither  by  the  engravings  or^  still  more 
faithful  photographs  which  every  traveller  brings 
home  with  him.  All  combine,  more  or  less,  the 
rectangular  with  the  circular  form,  and  none  of 
them  very  much  e.xceed  or  fall  short  of  the 
diameter  of  100  feet,  which  may  ho  taken  as  the 
average  measure  of  this  class  of  buildings. 

It  will  illustrate  better  the  history  of  our  own 
churches  to  dii’cct  your  attention  to  the  ground- 
plan  ofS.  Tomaso  in  Limine,  near  Bergamo,  where 
the  aiTangemcnt  is  almost  Identical  with  the 
original  plan  of  the  English  examples.  Travelling 
farther  north,  we  arrive  at  the  curious  and  im- 
portant church  of  Aix  la  Chapellc,  in  which 
“more  emperors  have  been  crowned,  and  more 
important  events  h.appened  within  its  walls,  than 
have  been  w’itneased  within  the  walls  of  any  exist- 
ing church  in  Christendom.”  This  was  built  by 
Charlemagne,  and,  though  overpowered  by  the 
accretions  of  ages,  still  retains  its  main  features 
complete.  The  nave  is  really  a polygon  of  sixteen 
sides,  hut  the  shortness  of  each  line  brings  it  in 
effect  to  the  character  of  a circle.  Originally  a 
circular  niche,  as  in  the  baptistery  of  Nocera  dei 
Pagani,  formed  the  east  end:  the  present  chancel, 
tcrmin.-itmg  wdth  a projecting  polygonal  or  many- 
sided  apse,  wliich  also  has  all  the  general  effect  of  a 
round,  was  not  erected  till  the  fourteenth  century. 
This  church  was,  no  doubt,  a sepulchral  one,  and 
the  p.arent  of  many  similar  buildings  in  Germany. 
The  churchesofNeimeguen  and  Magdeburgseemed 
to  have  followed  its  type,  while  that  of  Petersberg 
(m  Germany)  keeps  to  the  true  circle,  both  in 
choir  and  apse,  and  terminates  westward  with  a 
large  square  tower.  The  baptistery  at  Bonn 
which  was  of  the  eleventh  century,  has  the  rect- 
angular part  as  a large  western  porch,  instead  of 
being  inserted  as  a choir  between  the  round  nave 
and  apse.  I notice  the  hexagonal  Chapel  of 
Goborn  on  the  Moselle  on  account  of  its  rare  form 
and  because,  by  the  kindness  of  Professor  Donald- 
Bou,  I £(m  able  to  exhibit  very  complete  scalino- 
arawmgs,  which,  in  the  elevation  of  vaulting,  tri° 
lorium,  and  clerestory,  giveyou  a good  idea  of  the 
appearance  winch  your  own  church  of  St.  Sepul- 
chre  must  have  exhibited  in  its  pristine  in- 


tegrity, though  the  plan  of  St.  Tomaso,  nc.ar  Ber- 
gamo, furnished  also  by  Professor  Donaldson, 
shows  this  much  more  clearly.  For  many  of  the 
other  ground-plans  I have  to  thank  Mr.  Irvine, 
the  intelligent  clerk  of  the  works  at  St.  Sepul- 
chre’s, who  carefully  notes  and  preserves  every 
relic  of  old  times  that  is  brought  to  light  by  the 
present  alterations. 

But  it  is  time  that  I should  say  something  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem, 
which,  though  by  no  means  the  first  of  round 
churches,  os  I have  already  shown,  was  yet  the 
great  progenitor  of  nearly  alltlic  round  churches 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  certainly  of  all  our 
English  ones.  Mr.  Poole’s  paper  has  already  fore- 
stalled me  in  much  which  I might  say,  and  into 
all  the  controversies  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
site  I am  glad  that  I am  spared  from  entering. 
It  is  enough,  for  an  architectural  view,  that  the 
pilgrims  of  the  Holy  Land,  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury downwards,  found  a round  church,  or  at  least 
a circular  enclosure,  built  over  the  reputed  tomb 
of  our  Lord,  and  that  the  Crusaders  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  after  that  earlier  church  had  been  destroyed, 
still  saw  a church  of  the  same  form,  though  with 
many  anomalous  additions,  raised  over  the  s.ame 
holy  spot.  It  was  in  fond  remembrance  of  that 
form,  so  strange  to  our  insular  precedents,  that 
individual  knights  or  religious  societies  built  those 
memorial  round  churches,  four  only  of  which  are 
left  us  to  the  present  day. 

Tlio  Holy  Sepulchre  itself,  in  its  present  state, 
is  a small  chapel,  of  about  26  feet  long  by  18  feet 
broad,  in  the  centre  of  the  rotunda,  which  is 
itself  about  67  feet  in  diameter,  and  at  the  west 
end  of  the  building.  Beyond,  to  the  oast  (not  to 
complicate  a very  intricate  plan  with  minor 
details)  is  the  choir,  presbytery,  and  apse. 
These  are  of  much  later  plan  than  the 
original  design;  and  of  the  walls  and  architec- 
tural details  very  little  indeed  remains  of  the 
older  work.  A fire,  which  occurred  in  1808,  de- 
stroyed the  greater  part  of  the  old  landmarks, 
and  what  has  since  been  built  is  in  the  very  worst 
taste  (and  one  could  not  go  lower)  of  Russian 
ecclesiastic  architecture.  The  number  of  piers  in 
the  rotunda  is  eighteen  (probably  twelve  existed 
in  tlie  original  rotunda  of  Constantine),  and  the 
walls  are  divided  in  the  usual  manner,  as  your 
own  church  ouce  was,  into  three  stories,  ground 
floor,  triforium,  and  clerestory.  Quaresmius,  who 
wrote,  I think,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  de- 
scribes the  wall  of  the  triforium  panelled  with 
sacred  subjects  in  mosaic  on  a gilt  ground,  consist- 
ing of  the  prophets  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Hosea — 
the  Emperor  Constantine,  and  on  the  north  side 
the  twelve  apostles.  I mention  this  as  indicating 
the  character  of  decoration  which  might  be  added 
if  our  rotunda  were  ever  thoroughly  restored. 
The  roof  was  conical,  formed  of  cedar  beams,  and 
the  top  of  the  cone  was  truncated  by  a circular 
aperture,  open  to  the  sky,  which,  ns  in  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Pantheon,  appears  to  have  been  its 
only  opening  for  the  admission  of  light.  Being 
placed  upon  a hill  of  most  irregular  surface,  so 
great  a ^ difference  of  level  existed  between  the 
outer  soil  and  the  floor  of  the  rotunda,  that  the 
entrance  door  from  the  street  on  the  western  side 
opened  into  the  triforium  of  the  interior.  The 
piers  of  the  rotunda  are  in  part  circular  (as  ours 
arc),  in  part  square  : the  arches  in  this  part  were 
round ; though  traces  of  a pointed  arcade,  the 
work  of  the  Crusaders,  still  remain  in  the  choir 
and  eastern  apse,  and  a pointed  arch  doorway  at 
one  of  the  entrances.  How  this  church  grew  up 
from  the  simple  tomb  hewn  in  the  native  rock  to 
the  present  uncouth  conglomeration  through  ages 
of  persecution  and  superstition,  of  good  faith  and 
of  bad  faith— how  infidels  desolated  and  defiled 
it— how  emperors  and  patriarchs  restored  and 
sophisticated  it, — liowMabomedansand  Christians 

fought  over  it — and  Christians,  one  with  another 

how  legends  and  traditions  obscured  its  genuine 
history— and  rival  churches  and  sects  overwhelmed 
its  primitive  form— til!  the  great  fire  in  1808  left 
little  hut  fragments  of  the  old  walls  remaining— 
would  form  a singular  and  instructive  history,  but 
one  far  too  long  to  be  even  sketched  in  here.  To 
us,  its  interest  becomes  greatest  w'hen,  towards 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  Europe  was 
roused,  by  the  preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
into  that  military  and  religious  frenzy  which  re- 
sulted in  the  Crusades.  * # # 

It  was  from  this  crusading  spirit  of  mingled 
faith  and  glory,  which  took  the  cross-formed 
aword-hilt  us  the  symbol  of  its  creed,  that  the 
great  military  monastic  orders  sprang  up  which 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  our  round 
churches.  The  earliest  was  that  of  the  " Brethren 
of. the  Holy  Trinity,”  but  far  conspicuous  above 
this  and  several  smaller  societies,  were  the  two 


great  orders,  often  confounded,  but  strictly  dis- 
tinct and  often  antagonistic— 1.  “The  Knights 
of  St.  .John  of  Jerusalem  and  2.  “ The  Knights 
Templars.”  * ® 


THE  GREAT  PRIZE  IN  ARCHITECTURE 
AT  PARIS. 

The  “ Conconrs  dcs  Grands  Prix  d'ArcJiUec- 
tare  was  on  Saturday  decided.  The  subject  of 
the  competition  for  this  year  Is  an  imperial  resi- 
dence at  Nice.  It  differs  from  the  general  style 
of  grand-iyrix  programmes,  in  being  rather  more 
practical.  It  happens  that  the  member  of  the 
Academy  who  this  year  proposed  the  subject  is 
M.  J.ofuel,  the  private  architect  of  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor;  and  there  was  some  idea  of  his 
having  to  design  this  residence  for  him,  and  this 
may  have  influenced  bis  choice.  The  difficulty 
this  time  w’as  not  to  compose  a design  of  enormous 
extensions,  but  to  fill  up  a space  of  80  metres 
square  with  all  requiremeuts  of  an  imperial  resi- 
dence. An  irregular  piece  of  ground  was  given, 
surrounded  on  two  sides  by  the  sea,  and  in  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  town.  It  was  to  be  filled 
up  with  gardens,  sea-baths,  lodges,  barracks 
stables,  staircases  leading  down  the  cliffs,  and 
port  for  the  imperial  yachts.  The  drawings 
demanded  were — 1.  A lAoek  plan,  at  a scale  of 
2 millimotres  per  m&tre;  2.  Apian  of  the  palace, 
at  12 J imlhmctres  per  metre;  3.  Aii  elevation,  at 
centimetres  per  metre;  -1,  A section,  to  the 
same  scale;  and  5,  6,  and  7.  Two  general  eleva- 
tions and  section,  to  a scale  of  2i  millimetres  per 
metro.  ^ 

The  following  is  the  award: — 

Premier  Grand  Prix.—IA.  Achlllo  Toyau,  of 
Nantes,  atelier  Questel. 

Seconds  Grands  Prix.~l.  M.  Beiiarcl,  atelier 
Lchas;  2.  M.  Guadet,  atelier  Amho. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Stretford,  near  Manchester. — The  designs  for 
the  new  congregational  chapel  and  schools  by 
Messrs.  Poulton  it  Woodman  have  been  acerjited. 

Preston  Congregational  Church  and  Schools.— 
Twenty-three  designs  were  submitted : that  by 
Messrs.  Poulton  & Woodman,  of  Reading,  - was 
unanimously  adopted. 


COCKBURN  STREET,  ICDINBURGII. 

This  now  street,  projected  by  the  “ Edinburgh 
High-street  and  Railway  Station  Access  Cuin- 
pauy,”  for  the  purpose  mainly  of  providing  a more 
direct  route  between  the  southern  part  of  the 
town  and  the  railway  terminus  than  is  at  present 
afforded  by  the  North  Bridge  and  the  Mound,  is 
now  in  active  progress. 

The  entire  line  of  the  street  has  been  for  some 
time  cleared  of  the  old  houses  which  occupied  it, 
and  the  roadway  has  been  formed  and  opened  for 
foot-passenger  traffic.  One  block  of  new  build- 
ings  at  the  north  end  of  the  street,  facing  Princes- 
street,  and  forming  the  right-hand  portion  of  the 
view,  is  now  almost  completed  e.xternally;  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  other  blocks  are  com- 
menced, and  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of 
next  summer. 

The  street  opens  from  the  south  end  of  the 
Wavevley-bridge,  and,  curving  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  S,  winds  up  to  the  High-street,  which  it  enters 
almost  opposite  Hunter-square.  By  taking  this 
curved  route,  the  gradient  of  the  street  is  reduced 
to  one  in  fourteen,  being  considerably  less  than 
any  of  the  other  streets  from  the  railway  terminus 
to  the  old  town. 

The  buildings  to  be  erected  on  e.ach  side  of  the 
street  are  in  the  style  of  those  shown  in  the 
view, — the  old  Scottish  domestic  style,  as  it  pre- 
vailed in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
The  street-fioor  of  the  whole  of  the  buildings  (ex- 
cept that  shown  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  view, 
which  has  been  designed  for  an  hotel),  is  devoted 
to  shops,  which  will  be  provided  with  all  the 
modern  fittings,  many  having  also  large  saloons 
behind,  or  on  the  floor  above.  The  proprietors  of 
the  Scotsman  newspaper  have  purchased  from  the 
company  a site  ou  the  street  for  large  new  print- 
ing and  publishing  offices,  which  are  now  being 
erected. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  in  the  street  are 
to  he  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  I’eddio 
& Kinnear,  the  Company’s  architects. 

In  the  background  are  seen  tlie  dark  and 
ancient  piles  of  the  High-street,  with  the  spire  of 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Giles  in  the  centre.  The 
mass  on  the  left  is  the  Royal  Exchange  and  City 
Chambers. 


* To  be  couUnuea. 


COCKBURN"  SIRELT,  EDINIjURGH. iVIessrs.  Peddie  & Kinni-uvr,  Architects 
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THE  CHAEING-CROSS  EAIWAT. 

The  company  formed  for  the  extension  of  the 
railway  from  London-bridge  to  Charing-cross  had 
to  sustain  one  of  the  many  fierce  parliamentary 
struggles  which  have  occurred  in  the  history  of 
railways,  the  principal  and  mos^  determined  oppo- 
nents being  the  governors  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hos- 
pital, whose  demands  for  compensation,  as  it  was 
termed,  although  no  portion  of  their  buildings 
was  to  be  touched,  involved  little  short  of  a quar- 
ter of  a million,  and  required  the  entire  removal 
and  rebuilding  of  the  hospital  at  a considerable 
distance  from  its  present  site. 

Passengers  for  the  City  will  be  set  down  at 
London-bridge,  while  those  going  westward  will 
be  carried  on  direct  to  Charing-cross.  The  exten- 
sion will  form  a junction  with  the  South-Western 
Pailway,  and  thus  complete  the  link  of  communi- 
cation with  all  the  southern  lines ; and,  by  means  of 
the  Soirth-Western  and  the  bridge  at  Battersea, 
access  may  also  be  had  to  the  whole  of  the  North- 
Western  and  Great  Western  systems.  The  line  is 
intended  to  be  constructed  on  arches  throughout 
its  entire  length,  and  they  will  he  so  built  as  to  be 
readily  adapted  for  dwellings,  warehouses,  or  shops. 
Stations  will  be  provided  at  each  of  the  roads 
leading  to  the  Southwark,  Blackfriars,  and  Water- 
loo Bridges.  _ The  amount  of  local  trafiic  upon 
these  short  distances  which  is  expected  has  been 
calculated  at  not  less  than  six  millions. 

The  works,  which  have  been  commenced,  have 
been,  up  to  the  present  time,  confined  to  the 
bridge  across  the  Thames.  A commencement  has 
been  made  upon  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river  by 
sinking  cylinders  for  the  construction  of  the  foun- 
dations of  the  supporting  columns.  Progress  has 
been  made  in  the  construction  of  the  ironwork  of 
the  bridge.  As  at  present  designed,  it  will  have 
a roadway  for  four  lines  of  rails  : the  two  existing 
piers  of  Huiigerford-bridge  will  he  retained,  and 
six  others  will  be  required  to  carry  the  structure. 
The  present  suspension-bridge  has  been  sold  to 
parties  who  are  about  to  re-erect  it  at  Clifton; 
hut  the  new  railway  bridge  will  still  continue  to 
give  accommodation  to  foot-passengers,  by  means 
of  projecting  footpaths  on  each  side  of  the  railway 
road.  The  bridge  will  be  70  feet  in  width,  and 
the  footpaths  on  each  side  7 feet  wide.  It  will 
have  eight  spans  of  154  feet  each  of  water-way, 
and  the  height  of  the  under  side  of  the  bridge, 
above  Trinity  high-water  mark,  will  not  be  less 
than  25  feet.  The  width  of  the  river  at  the  point 
where  the  bridge  crosses  is  1,350  feet,  and  the 
depth  of  water  at  high-tide  30  feet.  The  bridge 
will  be  supported  on  cast-iron  columns,  sunk  deep 
into  the  bed  of  the  Thames.  The  contractor  for 
the  bridge  and  railway  is  Mr.  George  Wythes  ; 
but  the  ironwork  of  the  bridge  will  be  prepared 
by  the  Messrs.  Cochrane,  of  Woodside,  ne.ar  Dud- 
ley, the  same  firm  who  are  supplying  the  ironwork 
of  the  Westminster-hridge. 

The  cost  of  the  line  between  the  London-bridge 
and  W aterloo  stations,  including  land  and  com- 
pensation, and  the  cost  of  iron  girder  bridges  over 
the  streets  to  be  crossed,  are  set  down  at  464,000/. ; 
between  Waterloo-road  and  the  south  bank  of  the 
Thames,  126,000/.;  the  bridge  across  the  Thames, 
160,000/. : this  sum  will  be  exceeded,  as  there  will 
he  four,  instead  of  two,  lines  of  rails,  as  originally 
intended;  and  for  the  Charing-cross  station,  in^ 
eluding  land,  compensation,  trade,  and  other 
matters,  320,000/.;  making,  together,  an  outlay 
of  1,070,000/.  o o , .r 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  RELICS  OP 
ANTIQUITV. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  York  City 
: Council  the  Town  Clerk  read  a letter  from  the 
' Secretary  of  State,  notifying,  as  we  have  already 
i stated,  “ that  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
I Treasury  have  been  pleased  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment, to  finders  of  ancient  coins,  gold  or  silver 
1 ornaments,  or  other  relics  of  antiquity,  in  England 
I and  Wales,  of  the  actual  value  of  the  articles,  on 
the  same  being  delivered  up  for  behoof  of  the 
. Crown ; and  I am  to  request  that  you  will  instruct 
the  police  officers  of  your  borough  to  give  notice 
• of  the  intentions  of  her  Majesty’s  Government,  and 
' to  inform  all  persons  who  shall  hereafter  make  disco- 
■ verio.s  of  any  such  articles  that,  on  their  delivering 
them  to  the  sherift^  they  will  receive  from  the 
[ Treasury  rewards  equal  in  amount  to  the  full  in- 
itriusic  value  of  the  articles.  lu  all  cases  where 
1 it  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  police  that 
\ such  articles  have  been  found,  and  that  the  per- 
'Sons  having  found  them  refuse  or  neglect  to  de- 
i liver  them  up.  Sir  George  Lewis  desires  that 
omeasures  may  be  taken  for  their  recovery,  and 
Lthat  information  may  he  forwarded  to  him.” 


Mr.  Wilkinson  said  he  thought  this  was  a very 
unjustifiable  proceeding,  and  one  that  would  tend 
to  injure  local  collections.  He  moved  that  a copy 
of  the  letter  be  forwarded  to  the  council  of  the 
Yorkshire  Philosoplncal  Society.  Mr.  Weatherley 
seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Hargrave  said  that 
when  this  letter  was  read  before  the  Watch  Com- 
mittee, it  was  thought  that  it  would  be  very  un- 
wise to  .adopt  the  suggestion,  and  that  it  would 
he  better  for  old  coins,  &c.,  found  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood to  be  deposited  in  the  Museum,  rather 
than  that  they  should  be  sent  to  London.  The 
motion  was  carried. 


LILLE,  PRANCE. 

Tee  Intended  cathedral  has  made  but  small  pro- 
gress t a portion  of  the  crypt,  as  we  mentioned 
recently,  has  been  completed,  and  an  altar  placed 
in  one  of  the  recesses,  where  Divine  service  is 
performed.  The  piers  to  support  the  superstruc- 
ture are  of  brick,  with  stone  quoins.  Above  a 
few  of  the  clustered  columns  have  been  carried 
to  the  height  of  10  feet. 

The  large  church  of  St.  Maurice  is  undergoing 
a complete  repair,  executed  with  care  of  the  original 
decorative  portion. 

The  Museum  is  being  inaproved : a new  gallery 
is  being  constructed  for  the  modern  pictures.  The 
V’icar  Museum  of  ancient  drawings  is  well 
arranged,  and  consists  of  1,435  numbers,  all 
framed.  The  drawings  from  the  sketch-book  of 
Michelangelo  are  the  great  feature  of  the  collec- 
tion. They  are  in  number  198,  and,  being  on 
both  sides  of  the  leaves,  are  framed  between 
sheets  of  glass.  There  is  an  entirely  autograph  letter 
of  Francis  I.,  addressed  to  Michelangelo,  expressing 
his  desire  to  possess  some  of  his  sculptures.  As 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  has  sent 
Mr.  Bingham  to  photograph  these  drawings,  of 
such  high  interest  to  architects,  it  may  he  hoped 
it  is  for  the  object  of  their  being  circulated  among 
the  profession.  The  Museum  also  possesses  sixty- 
seven  drawings  by  the  divine  Rallaelle,  some  of 
the  highest  beauty. 

The  Chevalier  Wicar,  who  formed  the  collection, 
and  bequeathed  it  to  his  native  city,  was  the 
agent  appointed  by  the  French  Directory  to 
collect  the  chefs  d’ceuvre  of  art  for  the  Museum  of 
the  Louvre, 


BELGIUM. 

Snissels. — The  tower  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille  h.as 
been  restored  to  the  base,  and  all  the  vacant 
niches  filled  with  statues.  A scaffolding  now 
encloses  a portion  of  the  eastern  wing  for  a simi- 
lar purpose.  In  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the 
octroi,  all  the  gates  have  been  taken  away,  and  the 
ditch  with  the  dwarf  wall  removed  entirely  where 
the  ground  is  level  to  permit  its  being  done. 
Excepting  private  houses  there  is  nothing  being 
done  of  architectural  character,  and  these  arc 
mostly  bare  of  anything  decorative. 

The  triennal  exhibition  of  the  fine  arts  is  now 
being  held  in  the  Palace,  erected  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange  before  the  revolution  of  1830.  The  cen- 
tral saloon  on  the  upper  floor  is  the  place  of 
honour,  and  here  is  Sir  E.  Landseer’s  picture 
“ Inundation,”  which  was  in  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  The  other  English  pictures 
are  “Past  and  Present,”  A.  Egg,  R. A. ; “Titian 
making  his  first  Attempts  in  Colour,”  W.  Dyce, 
R.A. ; “ Marie  Antoinette  hearing  the  Sentence  of 
Death  read  to  her  by  Pouquier  Tinville,”  E.  M. 
Ward,  R.A.  These  and  some  few  pictures  bear- 
ing obscurer  names,  constitute  the  whole  contri- 
bution of  our  school,  and  have  not  received 
very  flattering  encomiums  from  the  Belgian 
press. 

The  total  number  of  pictures,  sculptures,  draw- 
ings, and  engravings  exhibited  are  1,114.  All 
architectural  drawings  of  actual  buildings  were 
ineligible,  and  although  a gold  medal  is  to  be 
awarded  to  architecture,  there  appears  but  one 
candidate  for  the  honour ; — M.  Joseph  Schadde,  of 
Antwerp,  being  the  solitary  exhibitor  of  six 
designs  for  Village  Churches, — four  of  Byzantine 
and  two  of  Gothic,  all  remarkable  for  plainness 
even  to  poverty,  probably  to  meet  the  limited 
funds  allowed  for  their  erection. 

The  pictures  of  the  Belgian  school  are  of  pleasing 
character,  without  much  ideality,  when  of  mode- 
rate dimensions;  while  the  larger  canvasses,  on 
which  some  artists  portray  sacred  or  historical 
subjects,  are  of  very  mediocre  quality.  The  best 
of  the  Belgian  school  fail  to  exhibit,  aud  there  are 
no  pictures  by  Wappers,  Gallait,  DeKeyzer,  Leys, 
and  others.  The  German  school  is  well  repre- 
sented, and  the  French  school  also  tolerably. 

Coiirtrai. — The  town-haU,  which  contains  the 


two  chimneypieces  so  familiar  to  us  by  L.  Ilagbe’s 
lithographs,  has  been  completely  repaired,  and  the 
original  design  throughout  restored. 


NEWS  FROM  AMERICA. 

The  State  Lunatic  Asylum  recently  erected  in 
New  Jersey,  on  a commanding  site  near  the 
bauks  of  the  Delaware,  is  an  important  structure, 
with  a fa<jade  of  750  feet  in  length.  A hexastyle 
Tuscan  portico,  surmounted  by  a dome,  occupies  a 
central  position,  and  the  wings  are  finished  with 
campanile  open  on  all  sides.  The  internal  arrange- 
ments are  very  comprehensive,  the  main  building 
being  chiefly  occupied  by  reception-rooms,  chapel, 
apartments  for  the  officers,  with  culinary  offices 
in  the  basement ; the  right  wing  arranged  for  male 
patients,  and  the  left  for  femmes.  Accommoda- 
tion is  also  provided  for  the  qnieter  and  more  con- 
valescent patients,  distinctly  separate  from  the 
refractory;  and  each  ward  has  its  own  dining  and 
bath-rooms,  &c.,  those  for  the  better  classes  having 
a spacious  entrance,  half-carpeted,  and  a parlour 
handsomely  furnished.  A lift  apparatus  conveys 
the  provisions  from  the  basement  to  the  several 
departments ; and  the  building  throughout  is 
heated  by  steam  and  lighted  with  gas.  Each 
apartment  has  its  air-fiues  communicating  with 
upright  foul-air  shafts.  Heated  air  is  forced  into 
air-chambers  by  means  of  a large  fan,  situated  at 
the  end  of  a tunnel  some  350  feet  in  length.  The 
washing  is  done  by  steam,  aud  so  is  much  of  the 
ironing  and  the  cooking. 

A new  haU  is  proposed  to  be  built  at  Tammany. 
The  hotel  built  by  the  Tammany  Society,  and  the 
first  opened  on  the  European  plan,  has  received 
two  additions  since  first  erected,  and  occupies  an 
area  of  83  feet  by  57. 

The  total  increase  in  the  valuation  of  Boston 
this  year  is  12,910,900  dollars  beyond  the  preced- 
ing year;  aud  the  rate  of  taxation  on  each  thou- 
sand, 9'30  dollars.  Last  year  it  was  9'70  dollars. 

The  monument  at  Burlington  commemorative 
of  Ethan  Alan  has  been  erected.  It  consists  of  a 
rouud  shaft  of  Vermont  granite,  60  feet  high, 
resting  on  a square  pedestal,  and  with  a snitablc 
inscription. 

The  recently-furnished  returns  of  the  Treasui’y 
Department,  New  York,  show  that  the  value  of 
hardware  imported  from  England  to  this  country 
during  the  year  ending  Juno  30th  amounted 
to  14,048,896  dollars,  of  which  2,274,032  were 
for  railroad  iron  ; 2,150,623  for  various  iron  manu- 
factures; 1,185,4-41  for  bar  iron,  and  1,049,200 
for  pig  iron.  Scotch  pig  iron  is  in  fair  request, 
and  English  bar  inactive. 

As  a sign  of  returning  prosperity,  it  is  re- 
marked, that  most  of  the  locomotive  building 
establishments  which  survived  the  storm  of  1857 
are  now  in  full  and  profitable  operation. 

The  improvements  now  in  progress  at  Canal- 
street,  New  Orleans,  will,  it  is  said,  cause  it  to  he 
the  most  magnificent  street  in  the  icorld,  the 
length  being  eight  extending  from  Mississippi 
river  to  Lake  Pourbartrain,  and  nearly  200  feet 
wide,  with  a parterre  promenade  in  the  centre,  of 
40  feet  in  width.  At  all  the  crossings  are  to  be 
monuments  or  fountains.  Clay’s  moimineut  has 
been  erected,  and  that  to  Fulton  is  being  pro- 
ceeded with. 


GOVERNMENT  OFFICES,  OTTAAVA, 
CANADA  WEST. 

The  building  for  Government  offices,  at  Ottawa, 
of  which  the  corner  stone  was  laid  by  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  AVales,  on  September  Ist,  is  similar 
in  character  to  the  buildings  in  the  same  city  of 
which  we  gave  an  engraving  on  a former  occasion, 
presenting  towers,  metal  creatings,  parti-coloured 
arches,  aud  high  roofs.  There  are  two  blocks  of 
equal  size,  though  differing  in  design.  They  con- 
tain all  the  offices  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  Government  service,  together  with  rooms  for 
the  governor-general  and  his  staff  aud  the  execu- 
tive council.  There  are  upwards  of  300  rooms 
with  corridors,  safes,  record-rooms,  &c.,  and  the 
buildings  are  grouped  together,  forming  throe 
sides  of  a quadrangle,  800  feet  square;  the  area 
to  be  laid  out  with  walks,  shrubberies,  and  foun- 
tains. The  architects  are  Messrs.  Stent  k Laver, 
to  whom  was  awarded  the  first  prize  in  October 
last. 


The  Geeat  Easteen  anu  Me.  Scott  Russell. 
— It  is  stated  that  the  directors  of  the  Great  ^hip 
Company  intend  to  appeal  against  the  award  of 
17,000/.  or  18,000/.  made  by  the  arbitrators  in 
favour  of  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell,  who  is  said  to  have 
previously  received  some  14,000/.  in  excess  of  the 
contract  price. 
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ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  IN  INDIA. 

TitE  telegrapli  which  crosses  the  Ivistna  river, 
at  Bezwarrali,  in  the  ALadras  Presidency,  is  a gal- 
vanized iron-wire  rope,  IJ  inch  circumfcreuco, 
and  weighing,  per  foot  lineal,  6.}  ounces.  It  con- 
sists of  three  ropes  twisted  together : each  rope 
has  seven  strands  or  wires,  l-16th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  is  carried  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
fastened  to  large  posts  of  teak  wood,  bnilt  into 
the  rode  at  about  -i-OO  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  distance  between  the  two  points 
of  support  is  six  i/iousand  jeet,  without  any  inter- 
mediate connection  or  support.  It  forms  a bean- 
tifiil  curve,  and  at  its  lowest  point  is  about  60  feet 
above  the  river.  It  has  now  been  up  more  than 
twelve  months,  and  the  communication  is  very 
perfect. 

The  ordin.ary  telegraph  wire  is  3-lGths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  weighs  per  foot  run,  31  oz. 
It  is  all  galvanized. 

Enwiy  E.  AIeurale,  C.E. 


IRELAND. 

The  War  Department  Te([uire  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  latrines  at  Birr  bniTacks,  in  tho  Cur- 
ragh  district. 

The  Port  of  Dublin  Corporation  arc  seeking 
contractors  for  the  erection  of  a beacon  on  the 
Alderman  Rocks,  Crookliiiven,  co.  Cork,  and  r 
lighthouse  tower  on  the  Calf  Rock,  westward  ol 
Dui'sey  Sound,  co.  Cork:  time  c-Kteiidcd  to  31sl 
October. 

A branch  bank  and  manager’s  residence  are  t( 
bo  erected  at  Ennis,  for  the  Provincial  Banking 
Company,  according  to  plans  by  Air.  W.  Alurray 
uvchitcet. 

A new  hotel  is  to  be  built  at  Bray,  co.  Wicklow 
by  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  Railway  Company 
Air.  Wilkinson  is,  we  believe,  the  architect.  Wc 
desire  to  note  the  rapid  improvement  of  this  non 
favourite  suburban  locality.  Building  ground 
not  long  since  disregarded  for  its  undesirability, 
brings  large  prices  : a new  town  is  rapidly  spring- 
ing up:  important  projects  under  Mr.  Dargnu’s 
auspices  are  being  matured:  the  Turkish  baths 
recently  erected  are  in  working  order  : a now  har- 
bour is  in  contemplation;  and  dwelling-houses  ol 
various  classes  :vnd  designs  are  numerically  in- 
creasing, ill  a proportion  nob  exceeded  in  the 
metro])olis. 

St.  ^Didrew’s  Church,  Dublin,  has  been  rccentlj 
partly  restored, — the  mural  monuments  that  had 
been  covered  with  plaster  are  brought  to  view  ; the 
old  Norm:in  font  (A.D.  1101-)  is  placed  within  the 
church;  the  recumbent  elligies  of  the  Earl  of 
Portlester  and  Lis  wife,  and  of  a bishop  of  Kildare, 
previously  exposed  to  the  weather,  arc  now  niulor 
cover ; the  chancel  window  is  filled  in  witli  stained 
glass;  the  tottering  and  unsightly  vestry  re- 
moved. It  is  fnrthuv  proposed  (when  funds  per- 
mit) to  rc-Toof  tho  portions  of  the  old  hulhlings 
still  uncovered,  to  save  from  utter  ruin  the  clus- 
tered shaft  pilhu-s  in  the  graveyard,  and  to  effect 
various  other  desirable  objects.  lu  an  appeal  for 
pecuniary  assistance,  the  committee  remind  the 
public  that  “this  ancient  church  dates  from  Anglo- 
Is  orman  times,  and,  if  restored,  would  exhibit  one 
of  tlie  dioicest  specimens  of  the  architecture  of 
tho  period,  as  attested  by  the  monumental  brasses, 
mouldering  statues,  and  time-worn  inscniitions 
Ac.,  Ac.,  therein.”  ’ 

I he  report  of  the  County  Surveyors  of  Ireland 
states  that,  “though  another  year  has  elapsetl,  and 
the  objects  of  the  body  still  remain  unattaiued,  a 
powerful  expression  of  opinion  has  been  evoked, 
and  a bill  brought  into  Parliiiment,  with  a view  of 
improving  the  position  of  the  office.”  Further, 
that  “the  Committee  entertain  sanguine  hopes 
tliat  the  subject  will  come  before  Parliament  early 
m the  next  session,  and  an  Act  be  obtained  by  the 
Covcniraeut  in  redress  of  chums.” 

The  new  church  of  the  Assumption  at  Wexford 
has  been  consecrated.  It  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  “tho  Immaculate  Conception,”  at  the 
north  end  of  the  town.  The  style  is  Decorated 
Dotliic,  and  the  plan  comprises  nave,  chancel,  and 
side  aisles,  with  tower  at  western  end,  surmounted 
by  a spire,  attaining  an  altitude  of  230  feet. 
Dimensions  of  church— 150  feet  in  length,  by  80 
m width,  including  the  aisles,  which  are  separated 
from  nave  by  an  arcade  of  pointed  arches,  spring- 
iiig  from  cut  stone  piers  with  moulded  capitals, 
iiie  roof  is  of  open  timber-work,  chamfered, 
stained,  aud  varnished.  ConpUd  mullioned  win- 
aows  m the  flanks,  and  great  windows  at  the  oast 
and  west  end,  light  the  church;  several  being  filled 
m with  stained  glass,  representing  various  subiects. 
Ihe  altar  in  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
the  gift  of  Air.  J.  T.  Devcreiux.  A riehly-carvcd 
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oaken  organ-gallery  is  placed  at  the  %vestern  ex- 
tremity of  the  cluirch.  The  material  for  walling 
is  red  conglomerate,  with  granite  dressings.  We 
believe  this  church  was  originally  designed  by  Air. 
Pugin,  but  has  been  carried  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  J.  .1.  AIcCartby,  architect. 

A now  line  of  railway  from  Bird-hill  to  Nenagh, 
in  connection  with  the  Limerick  and  Castleconncll 
line,  is  projected,  and  will  be  about  12  English 
miles  in  length,  at  a probable  expense  of  5,000L 
per  mile. 


CHURCII-BUILDING  NEWS. 

MiUon-next-Sillinrihoxirne. — The  new  Congre- 
gational chapel  recently  erected  here  has  been 
opened.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  chapel,  wliicli 
was  built  by  Air.  Naylar,  of  Rochester,  will  be 
nearly  1,200A,  besides  the  materials  of  the  old 
chapel. 

Jlastin^s  and  St.  Leonards. — The  foundation 
stone  of  tho  church  of  St.  Alatthew  lias  Ijeen 
laid.  The  building  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Leonard,  and  about  midway  between  Bohemia 
and  Tivoli.  The  design  is  by  Air.  A'^oysey,  archi- 
tect, St.  Leonards.  Tho  contract  is  taken  by  Mr. 
George  Edwards,  of  Initon,  Bedfordshire.  The 
building  is  to  be  of  brick,  with  stucco  facings, 
and  will  be  65  feet  long  by  27  feet  wide,  and 
accommodate  300  persons.  The  ground  was 
given  by  the  Rev.  J.  T,  Cumberlege,  and  tho  build- 
ing will  be  erected  at  liis  own  private  expense. 

Ilton. — The  church  of  llton,  near  Ilminster, 
has  been  re-opened.  The  interior  has  been  re- 
stored, except  the  transept,  which  belongs  to  Mr. 
Hull,  of  Ilminster,  who  1ms  promised  to  divest  it, 
during  the  next  spring,  of  the  coats  of  whitewash 
which  now  “adorn”  it.  Tho  window  in  this  ]iart 
is  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  nave  and  north 
aisle  have  been  rc-pewed  with  seats  of  deal, 
stained.  There  has  also  been  a new  ceiling  to  the 
nave,  divided  into  panels  by  moulded  ribs,  and 
the  oak  moulded  ribs  of  the  aisle  roof,  which  were 
concealed  with  plaster,  have  been  exposed  to  view, 
repaired,  and  cleaned.  The  Ham  stone  piers  and 
arches  have  also  been  repaired  aud  cleaned,  and 
the  walls  rc-stuccocd.  The  old  oak  pulpit  has 
been  cleansed  from  its  numerous  coats  of  paint, 
altered  somewhat  in  shape  and  height,  and  fixed 
on  a Ham  stone  base.  The  approach  to  it  is 
through  a small  octagonal  vestry,  which  has  been 
thrown  out  on  the  south  side,  in  the  corner  formed 
by  the  chancel  and  transept.  Tho  chancel  has 
been  rebuilt,  and  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a 
low  screen  of  Bath  stone,  with  a pair  of  gates, 
made  of  iron  and  brass.  Tho  chancel,  also,  has  a 
new  ceiling  of  the  s-ame  character  as  that  of  tlic 
nave,  and  with  carved  flowers  at  the  intersections. 
The  east  wall,  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  sill  of 
the  window,  is  covered  with  Aliuton’s  tiles.  The 
part  over  the  communion-tabic  is  covered  with 
glazed^  and  enamelled  tiling  of  various  colours, 
and  with  the  Canterbury  tile  on  each  side.  In 
the  centre  is  painted  a vesica  with  a cross  bearing 
the  sacred  monogram  in  colours  aud  gold,  and  im- 
mediately above  this  is  painted,  in  Alediieval 
letters,  the  text,  “Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and 
drinketh  niy  blood  hath  eternal  life,  and  I will 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.”  Tlie  chancel  is 
filled  with  two  rows  of  oak  seats,  placed  stall-wise 
on  e.ach  side,  the  front  ones  having  moveable  book- 
stands. The  whole  are  finished  with  carved 
poppy-heads,  some  carved  foliage,  and  trefoil 
panelling  immediately  under  the  book-board,  and 
cut  and  moulded  bench  ends.  The  floor  is  laid 
witli  Alaw’s  encaustic  tiles,  that  portion  inside  the 
communion  rails  being  of  geometric  mosaic  work. 
A new  north  aisle  has  been  added  to  the  chancel, 
from  which  it  is_  separated  by  two  arches  of  Ham 
stone,  filled  in  with  a light  open  oak  screen,  having 
some  \yrought-iron  work  in  each  compartment, 
and  finished  by  a light  iron  cresting,  the  whole 
being  relieved  by  having  the  leaves,  Ac.,  gilt. 
This  was  made  by  Alessrs.  AVightman  & Donning, 
of  Chard,  ’llie  two-light  window  on  the  north 
side  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  O’Connor, 
of  London.  The  subjects  .are  Samuel  and  Eli] 
and  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd.  This 
window  has  been  put  in  by  the  vic.ar.  It  is  in- 
tended at  a future  time  to  fill  tlie  east  and  south 
windows  with  stained  glass.  'I'lic  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  from  tlie  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Air.  J.  AI.  Allen,  of 
Crewkerno,  architect.  Air.  Alnndon,  of  Ilminster 
was  tho  builder.  Tho  Ham-hill  stonewoik  was 
from  the  quarries  of  Air.  Joseph  Staple,  of  Stoke 
wlio  presented  the  Batb-stone  screen.  The  Caen 
stone  monument,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
viear’s  sister-in-law,  was  executed  by  Air.  H.  Davis, 
of  Taunton.  Tlie  sum  expended  amounts  to  uu- 
wardu  of  750L  ^ 


Yeovil, — Tho  new  cemetery  at  A'eovil  has  been 
consecrated.  The  site  is  on  the  Preston  road, 
immediately  facing  Ram  Park,  and  about  a mile 
from  the  borough.  The  grounds  are  entered  by 
a pair  of  gates  of  oak  aud  iron.  There  is  an 
entrance-lodge  on  the  left  side,  built  in  a style 
appropriate  to  the  architecture  of  the  chapels, 
which  are  approached  from  the  lodge  by  a gra- 
velled walk  about  12  feet  wide.  These  are  built  in 
the  Italian  Gothic  style,  of  Yeovil  stone,  with 
Hamhill  stone  dressings,  and  each  chapel  will 
accommodate  about  fifty  persons.  There  are  two 
entrances  to  each  chapel,  one  by  an  open  porch 
which  was  intended  to  be  the  approach  from  a 
central  tower,  included  In  the  design  of  the  ai-chi- 
tect.  This  tower  has  not  been  built,  from  want 
of  funds,  but  the  foundations  are  laid.  There  is  a 
stone  central  turret  on  each  chapel.  These  turrets 
arc  about  30  feet  high,  and  are  carried  up  on  four 
ribs  springing  from  four  columns,  which  rise  from 
the  interior  of  the  chapels.  The  chapels  are  paved 
with  tiles.  Inlaid  with  a mixture  of  Hamhill  stone 
and  stone  from  the  PIsbury  quarries,  near  Lang- 
port.  The  windows  are  filled  with  ornamental  glass. 
A little  more  than  eight  acres  and  a quarter  of 
ground  were  purchased  for  the  cemetery  for  1,050L 
About  four  acres  only,  however,  have  at  present 
been  set  apart — in  equal  portions  between  tho 
Church  and  tho  Dissenters — for  the  purposes  of 
burial.  The  cost  of  the  chapels  was  about  3,OOOZ. 
The  sums  thus  expended  were  borrowed  by  tho 
town  council  of  the  AA^’est  of  England  Insurance 
Company,  on  the  security  of  the  rates  for  the 
next  twenty  years.  The  architect  was  Mr,  R.  H. 
Shout,  of  Loudon.  The  building  w.as  entrusted 
to  Air.  AVollspring,  of  Dorchester,  and  he  has 
completed  his  contract.  The  clerk  of  the  works 
was  Air.  Sansom. 

Oltery  {South  Dcvo)i). — Talaton  Church,  near 
Ottcry,  was  reopened  on  tho  5th.  The  edifice, 
having  become  ruinous,  has  been  rebuilt,  with  tho 
exception  of  the  tower,  which  is  a curious  example 
of  the  Perpendicular  stylo,  there  being  seven  or 
eight  niches  with  saints  aud  evangelists  on  tho 
upper  stage  and  stair  turret.  The  old  woodwork,  ' 
as  far  as  practicable,  has  been  reconstructed  in 
seating  and  roofs,  and  a small  new  aisle  added,  to 
compensate  for  the  west  galleries  removed.  Not 
the  least  interesting  fcatm-e  of  the  restoration  is 
the  rc-ercction  of  a third-pointed  rood-screen,  re- 
paired with  much  labour  by  Mr.  Ship,  carver, 
Bristol,  at  tho  expense  of  the  present  rector,  the 
Rev.  C.  A,  Hoggan,  There  arc  five  painted  win- 
dows, by  Air.  Hughes,  memorials  to  the  late  rector 
and  Ml'.  J.  P.  Mathew,  There  is  arich  oak  pulpit, 
also  by  Ship.  The  chnrcli  is  covered  witli  lead. 
The  outlay  is  about  1,500L  Air.  Ashworth,  of 
Exeter,  is  tho  architect,  aud  the  contractor  Mr. 
Digby,  of  Ottcry  St.  Alary. 

Llandajf. — The  Hristol  Times  states  that  ATr. 
D.  G.  Rosetti  is  executing  for  Llandaff  Cathedral 
an  altar-piece,  a triptych.  In  the  centre  compart- 
ment is  the  A'irgin,  with  her  new-born  infant  in 
the  manger,  A kneeling  angel  presents  a kneel- 
ing king  and  a kneeling  shepherd,  a ring  of  angels 
looking  on  the  manger  from  the  outside.  On  llic 
left  side  is  the  youthful  David  preparing  to  fight 
Goliah ; on  the  right,  David  in  manhood,  and  a 
king,  in  the  costume  of  a Alediieval  knight,  playing 
his  harp.  The  whole  triptych  measures  about  five 
feet  high  by  nine  feet  long.  The  restoration  of 
the  edifice  is  progressing,  and  tlic  dean  and  chap- 
ter have  resolved  to  purchase  a powerful  organ, 
and  liavo  agreed  with  Messrs.  Gray  & Davison,  of 
London,  for  one  at  a cost  of  900Z.  Sir  Frederick 
Gore  Ousley,  regins  professor  of  music,  at  Oxford, 
has  been  consulted  as  to  its  construction.  The 
organ-fund,  however,  is  coiisidei’ably  short  of  tho 
required  amount. 

JLorthallerion. — West  Rownton  Church,  near 
Northallerton,  which  possesses  a fine  Norman 
chancel  arch  and  Norman  doorwaj^,  has  been 
restored  under  the  superintendence  of  Air.  Prit- 
chett, architect,  aud  was  rc-opeued  by  the  Dean 
of  York. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Lomspy. — Another  stained  glass  window  has 
boon  put  up  in  the  Abbey  Churcli.  It  is  the  east 
window  of  tlie  south-east  side  chapel.  The  sub- 
ject, the  Epiphany,  was  chosen  for  it,  because  the 
birthd.ay  of  the  iierson  in  whose  memory  it  is  pub 
np  fell  on  that  festival,  January  G.  It  was 
executed  by  Air.  O’Connor,  the  artist  who  made 
the  three  other  windows  already  in  the  Abbey. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  window,  in  the  glass,  is  this 
inscription  : — “To  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  be- 
loved memory  of  Elizabeth  Painter,  who  was  for 
55  years  a friend  and  servant  in  the  family  of  tho 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Gerard  Noel.  She  died  December 
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15,  1859.”  The  window  is  given  by  Mrs.  Noel 
nnd  Miss  Caroline  Noel,  with  other  members  and 
friends  of  the  family. 

JTarptirheij.— Messrs.  Edmnndson  and  Son,  of 
Manchester,  have  inserted  a stained  glass  window 
ill  Christ  Church,  Harpurhey.  The  window  is 
canopied,  and  consists  of  geometrical  tracery.  It 
appears  to  be  placed  to  the  memory  of  Jane 
Cheesei’ight.  The  window  has  been  presented  to 
the  church  by  a near  relative  of  the  rector,  in 
memory  of  his  deceased  wife. 

Shipley. — The  painted  window  in  the  chancel 
of  Shipley  church  has  just  been  completed  by 
fining  up  the  seven  vacant  lower  compartments. 
There  arc  now  placed  under  fretted  Gothic  cano- 
pies full-length  figures  of  our  Saviour,  St.  John, 
St.  Peter,  St.  James,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Andrew,  St.  ■ 
James  the  Loss,  and  (those  now  added)  St.  Mat- 
thias, St.  Simon,  St.  Philip,  St.  Paul,  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, St.  Jude,  and  St.  Barnabas,  the  whole 
surmounted  with  the  figures  of  the  four  Evangel- 
ists. Besides,  nine  smaller  spaces  are  filled  with 
scenes  from  oiir  Lord’s  history,  namely,  the 
Annunciation,  Nativity,  Presentation  in  the  Tem- 
ple, Disputing  with  the  Doctors,  the  Crucifixion, 
Entombment,  Besurrection,  and  Ascension.  There 
are  in  the  smaller  lights  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  window  various  devices  represented.  The 
work  was  done  by  Mr.  Francis  Barnett,  of  Leith. 
The  total  cost  of  the  window  exceeds  300/.,  100/. 
of  which  has  been  expended  in  the  last  executed 
portion  of  it.  This  100/.,  as  well  as  the  expense 
(300/.)  of  purchasing  and  haying  out  a new  ceme- 
tery, was  raised  by  means  of  a baza.ar  lately  held 
in  Shipley. 

Worcester. — It  may  he  remembered,  by  some 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  subject  (says  the 
Worcester  Chronicle),  that,  on  occasion  of  the 
commission  for  filling  a portion  of  the  great  east 
window  of  the  Cathedral  with  stained  glass  being 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Hardman  of  Birmingham,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  without  affording  any  chance  of 
competition  to  Protestant  talent,  local  or  general, 
a correspondent  of  this  paper  stigmatised  the  pro- 
cedure as  something  “ like  a job.”  When  tenders 
were  invited  for  the  memorial  window  to  the  late 
Queen  Adelaide  by  a committee,  headed  by  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county,  Roman  Catholics  were, 
as  we  thought  very  illiherally,  excluded  from  the 
competition.  To  compensate  we  suppose  for  this 
piece  of  paltry  narrow-mindedness,  the  committee, 

■ deputed  to  manage  or  assuming  the  management 
of  the  citizens’  memorial  ^vindow.  iumned  to  tlm 


general  air  of  caricature  there  displayed,  has  seen 
nothing  more  bizarre  or  extravagant  than  appears 
in  this  medallion.  The  picture,  by  the  ridiculous 
attitudes  of  the  figures,  might  have  been  intended 
to  throw  mockery  upon  one  of  the  most  solemn 
nnd  touching  events  in  the  history  of  our  Lord, 
and  we  protest  earnestly  against  the  introduction 
of  such  grotesque  Mcdia?val  foolery  into  a repre- 
sentation of  that  scene  which  the  Christian 
Church  for  eighteen  hundred  years  has  regarded 
with  sorrow,  veneration,  and  awe. 

— The  large  wheel  window  in  the  new 
church  at  Rugby  has  lately  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  Mr.  Holland,  of  Warwick,  with  subjects 
siiowing  parables  of  our  Saviour,  viz.,  the  Good 
Samaritan,  Good  Shepherd,  Prodigal  Son,  La- 
bourers in  the  Vineyard,  Lost  Sheep,  Marrisge 
Feast,  Dives  and  Lazarus  j as  also  augels  bearing 
.scrolls, 

Leamington  Priors. — Three  windows  have  just 
been  fixed  in  Upton  church  by  Mr.  Holland,  of 
W arwick,  with  the  following  subjects:— one  three - 
light  window,  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children, 
and  the  Acts  of  Charity  in  four  subjects;  one  two- 
light  window,  Raising  the  Widow’s  Son,  Healing 
the  Sick;  one  single-light,  of  the  Ascension. 

FULLER’S  EAPvTH. 

NuirrELD,  a village  to  the  west  of  Tillburstou- 
hill,  on  the  road  to  Reigate,  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  the  fuller’s  earth  which  has  been  for 
centuries  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  beds 
of  the  fuller’s  earth  are  dug  from  the  top  of 
the  lowermost  division  of  the  Shanklin  Sand,  and 
occupy  a line  on  the  north  side  of  a ridge  that 
extends  from  the  east  of  Nutfield  nearly  to  Red- 
stone-hill,  on  the  west  of  Copyhold-farm : about 
two  miles  west  of  Nutfield,  the  earth  was  ex- 
tracted from  a stratum  6 or  7 feet  thick. 

In  ^ some  of  the  pits  there  are  two  kinds  of 
fuller’s  earth,  one  of  an  ocherous  yellow  colour, 
and  another  of  a slaty  grey. 

The  kinds  of  fuller’s  earth  above  mentioned  are 


what  I have  sometimes  seen  in  a village  chnrch, 
made  to  carry  outside  an  iron  tube  passing  from 
a stove,  and  then  forming  a chimney,  that  I at 
first  fancied  this  might  have  been  an  early  in- 
stance of  this  more  useful  than  ornamental  con- 
trivance. On  examining  the  outside,  however,  I 
found  sufficient  proof  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
The  hole  itself  has  evidently  been  tbe  whole  and 
solo  ebimnej',  as  is  proved  by  Its  being  there 
bordered  by  a frame  of  cut  stone  surmounted 
by  an  ornamental  finish  (I  fear  my  architectural 
nomenclature  is  very  imperfect),  all  evidently  of 
the  same  date  with  the  building  itself.  Do  any 
of  your  numerous  readers  know  of  any  similar  in- 
stance? Perhaps  some  of  them  may  wish  to  examino 
for  themselves  this  ancient  smoko-vent,  which  I 
have  attempted  to  describe.  If  so,  I think  they 
will  thunk  inc  for  pointing  out  the  best  way  to  get 
to  the  spot.  If  the  intending  visitor  will  take 
a tourist  ticket  to  Coniston,  such  as  are  issued 
at  the  principal  stations  of  the  London  and 
North-Western,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the 
Midland  Railways,  available  fora  calendar  month, 
at  very  moderate  faros,  he  will  find  tliat  he  is 
at  liberty  to  stop  on  the  way  at  any  of  the 
stations  between  Caraforth  and  Couiston,  and 
afterwards  resume  his  journey  at  his  pleasure. 
Let  him  then  stop  at  Foxficld  station,  and  ask 
for  a ticket  for  Green-road.  Then  he  will  be 
directed  to  the  Green,  where  he  will  find  an 
unpretending  hut  very  clean  and  comfortable 
village  inn.  From  this  be  can  proceed  by  a 
very  good  road,  affording  views  of  most  pictu- 
resque and  varied  scenery,  tbe  lake  mountains, 
Sc.awfcl),  the  Old  Man,  High-street,  Hill  Bell, 
Ac.,  behind;  the  open  sea  in  front;  the  Duddon 
estuary  on  the  left,  nnd  Black  Comb  on  the  right. 
The  distance  is  between  two  and  three  miles. 
Having  examined  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  he  will 
proceed  to  the  church  close  by,  which  has  been 
lately  restored  in  very  creditable  style,  consider- 
ing  the  small  amount  of  funds.  He  will  notice 
a handsome  Norman  doorway  now  rc-opened,  a 


li.cuwuuCd  are  • • j„.,>  lu-upeueu, 

used  for  distinct  purposes.  The  blue  or  slate- , window,  a drawing  of  which  appeared 

^ . . - . . - I year  or  two  ago  in  the  Illustrated  Londnn.  Kph 


of  the  citizens’  memorial  ivindow,  jumped  to  the 
I opposite  extreme  and  assigned  its  erection  off-hand 
to  a Roman  Catholic,  without  inviting  competition 
to  see  whether  Mr.  Hardman  might  not  be  sur- 
I passed  in  excellence  and  cheapness.  The  window 
is  now  filled  in,  as  far  as  the  means  of  doing  so  at 
iprosent  extend.  It  is  (continues  the  Chronicle), 

I in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a great  disappointment. 
The  window  is  Early  English,  with  five  lights,  and 
is  divided  across  the  middle  into  two  distinct 
rportions  by  the  masonry.  The  coloured  glass  fills 
:the  five  lights  in  the  upper  division,  and  the  centre 
iligbt  in  tbe  lower,  leaving  four  of  the  lower  lights 
tyet  to  be  filled.  In  providing  a design  for  this 
least  window  the  artist  ought  to  have  taken  into 
account  the  principal  locality  from  which  it  is  to 
ibe  seen,  Tbe  choir,  in  which  divine  service  is 
^daily  performed,  is  tbe  place  where  the  visitors  to 
ithe  building  are  gathered  together,  and  the  design 
aught  to  have  been  such  that  its  principal  features 
nhould  be  distinctly  observable  from  that  part  of 
)che  edifice.  We  would  defy  the  keenest-sighted 
;person  to  stand  at  the  extreme  east  of  the  choir 
und  discover  what  is  meant  by  the  window.  Its 
leading  characteristics  are  blueness  in  colour 
und  haziness  of  outline.  With  a viewofnodi- 
ying  this  sensation  somewhat,  we  obtained  access 
tc  the  Lady  Chapel.  Here  wc  found  it  neces- 
my  to  go  pretty  close  to  make  out  the  sub- 
cects  attempted  to  be  illustrated.  Judging  by 
I'bose  in  tbe  lowest  medallions,  the  scenes  repre- 
iiented  wero_  the  chief  events  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
nut  it  was  impossible  to  discover  with  readiness 
What  was  intended  by  the  artist.  The  limbs  of 
idle  various  figures  are  covered  with  ridges  of 
muscle  running  in  nearly  parallel  lines  from  end 
> o end,  and  the  faces  are  so  deeply  furrowed  as  to 
seseinble  the  tattooed  visages  of  New  Zealanders. 

" wo  men  walking  in  front  of  the  Saviour  are  so 
irawn  that  one  appears  to  have  four  legs,  and  to 
ivavc  the  other’s  head  growing  out  of  his  side  in  a 
caost  impossible  manner.  A female  figure,  with 
.-e.sh  of  the  most  cadaverous  hue,  follows  the 
ivaviour.  Whoever  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
('ie  in  the  Portland  Gallery  Miss  Florence  Ca.xton’s 
C Choice  of  Paris,  an  Idyll,”  wherein  the  pre- 
uiAphaolites  are  so  smartly  satirised,  with  the 
iljdgcs  and  furrows  of  muscle,  the  strained  or 


— — J.J1U  uiuc  ur  Biace* 

coloured  is  chiefly  sent  to  Leeds  and  oilier  parts 
of  Yorkshire,  where  the  finest  cloth  is  made.  The 
yellow  earth  has  a much  wider  distribucion,  and  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  every  description 
of  coarse  woollen  goods.  It  is  not  only  in  request 
over  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  but  also  in 
Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland.  Some 
is  sent  into  Scotland  and  North  Wales.  Nor- 
wich also  receives  a supply  for  its  stuff  manufac- 
ture. In  some  coarse  goods  a portion  of  the  earth 
is  left  in  the  fabric,  to  give  it  substance.  The 
whole  of  the  earth  exported  from  this  neighbour- 
hood is  sent  from  London  by  sea,  except  a small 
quantity  retained  by  the  dyers  and  scourers.  The 
district  yielding  the  fuller’s  earth,  which  had  been 
explored  in  1841,  was  about  two  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  a quarter  of  a mile  in 
breadth.  The  quantity  of  earth  raised  from  tbe 
pits  is  about  6,000  tons  annually,  of  which  4,000 
are  of  tbe  yellow  colour. 


“ TEE  BUILDER’S  ” LAW  NOTES. 

Portsmouth,  Parrachs.—By  a recent  Act  of 
Parliament,  tlie  public  riglit  of  way  through  Cole- 
w’ort  BaiTacks,  in  Portsmouth,  has  been  extin- 
guished, as  it  was  found  to  be  injurious  to  military 
discipline. 

Manchester  Cathedral.— By  a recent  Act,  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  arc  empowered  to 
expend  (or  to  authorize  the  Dean  nnd  Canon  of 
Manchester  to  expend),  in  the  neces-sary  restoration 
or  repair  of  the  Manchester  Cathedral  or  Collegiate 
Church,  as  much  of  the  money  paid  to  such  Com- 
missioners before  the  1st  January,  1860,  under 
the  :Manchester  Parish  Division  Act  of  1850,  ns 
they  shall  deem  fit;  but  the  maintenance  nnd 
future  repair  of  the  Cathedral  are  to  be  as  hv  the 
said  Act  of  1850  is  prescribed. 


CURIOUS  SMOKE-VENTS  IN  MILLOM 
CASTLE,  CUMBERLAND. 

A WRITEE  in  Holes  and  Queries  says, — On  my 
last  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Millom  Castle,  about  bnlV 
a mile  from  the  estuary  of  the  Duddon,  I observed 
(what  had  on  several  previous  visits  escaped  ray 
notice),  a curious  smoke-vent  in  the  room,  which 
had  evidently  been  the  great  ball,  and  whicii  is 
entered  from  the  small  court  by  a doorway,  sur- 
mounted  by  a beautiful  flamboyant  arch.'  This 
vent  is  a hole  of  a shape  nearly  elliptical,  the  ver- 
tical  axis  measuring  perhaps  a foot,  and  the  hori- 
zontal  one  about  8 inches  (I  speak  from  guess), 
cut  through  the  wall,  which  is  there  some  5 feet 
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strameci  or  thick,  at  an  inclination  of  about  30  dcCTces  to 
ipoposBible  attitudes,  the  distorted  visages,  and  | the  horizon.  This  hole  was  so  very  much  like 


ui  uj>peiirea  a 

year  or  two  ago  in  the  Illustrated  London  Keics, 
and  in  tbe  interior  some  monuments  of  former 
Lords  of  Millom,  among  which  are  two  wooden 
effigies,  such  as  I have  seen  mentioned  in  the 
pages  of  Isoies  and  Queries.  There  is  a Druidical 
circle,  ne.arly  perfect,  about  two  miles  and  a half 
from  the  Green  in  a different  direction ; and  the 
foot  of  Black  Comb  (tbe  view  from  which  on  a 
clear  day  is  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  in 
England,  embracing  parts  of  Wales  and  Scotland 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely, 
of  Ireland),  is  about  three  miles  from  the  Green! 

THE  DONKEY-TRAP  CRUELTY. 

In  the  Builder  of  March  10,  p.  159,  an  appeal 
was  made  on  behalf  of  the  poor  donkeys  whose 
feet  are  so  frequently  trapped  by  the  street  water- 
plugs.  All  that  was  then  stated  Las  been  repeat- 
edly confirmed  ; but  the  uiidcriuentioned  case  lias 
been  brought  to  the  notice  of  tlie  magistrate  of 
Lambeth,  and  deserves  tbe  utmost  publicity. 
It  seems  that  the  suggestion  in  the  paragraph  to 
cover  these  holes  has  been  adopted  by  the  Lam- 
beth Vestry,  but  the  Water  Company  has  neg- 
lected to  comply  with  the  order.  Only  a donkey, 
shareholders,  tortured  nnd  killed  by  your  negli- 
gence, whose  distressed  owner  your  officials  laughed 
at ! Your  petted  pony  may  not  meet  a better  fate. 
At  the  police  court,  according  to  the  published 
report, — 

The  applicant  said  that,  while  ho  was  drivinpr  liis 
donkey  along  the  street,  one  of  its  hind  legs  dropped  into 
a water-plug,  and  snapped  in  two,  so  that  he  was  obliEcd 
to  have  the  animal  killed  on  the  spot.  On  ininiry  he 
lound  tliat  the  Lambeth  Vestry  had  given  orders  /or  ihese 
plug-holes  to  be  covered;  but  the  Company  had  neg- 
lected to  do  so,  and  he  wished  to  know  how  to  urocced 
against  them.  ’ 

He  had  made  application  to  the  Water  Company,  Init 
tlicy  only  laughed  at  him,  and  said  il»e  dr>nkey  wasn’t 
properly  short;  hut  he  went  to  tlie  shnightor-house  and 
obUined  the  hoof  of  the  donkey  to  show  that  it  was.  The 
hole  IS  3- inches  across,  and  quite  big  enough  to  admit 
the  leg  of  a good-sized  pony. 

Mr.  Elliott  advised  thcapplicant  to  make  another  appli 
cation  to  the  secretary  of  the  Company,  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  would  look  over  the  Act  of  Pia'liament  to  see  how 
he  could  assist  him. 

Independently  of  the  sufiering  of  the  poor 
donkey,  the  loss  of  such  an  animal  to  a coster- 
monger may  be  more  than  he  would  recover  for  a 
year;  and  wlio  shall  estimate  the  distress  to  Ills 
family  that  may  result  from  it?  Costermongers  are 
a most  industrious,  hardworking  class;  and,  while 
you  are  building  social  bridges  to  enable  them 
to  cross  the  sloughs  through  which  they  have  to 
struggle,  care  should  be  taken  that  their  efforts 
arc  not  thwarted  by  the  negligence  of  parish 
uutlioritios  or  the  penuriousness  of  joint-stock 
companies.  j jj 
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CONDENSATIOX  OP  MOISTURE  ON  GLASS. 

The  inquiries  of  "G.  AV.”  on  tho ‘‘Condunsti* 
tion  of  Moisture  on  (Unss  ” have  been  answered 
by  yourself  in  principle,  in  recommending  ii  “good 
system  of  ventilation  ; ” but,  if  you  deem  it  worth 
your  notice,  I would  beg  to  bring  before  you  a 
plan  I have  tried,  and  found  to  succeed  to  a consi- 
derable extent,  and  which  I think  will  realize  my 
expectations  when  the  building  is  well  dried  out; 
for,  when  it  is  occupied  for  some  time,  the  amount 
of  evaporation  usual  in  drawing-rooms  will  not  be 
so  great  as  that  which  takes  place  from  now  walls. 

Anair-tiue,  built  parallel  to  the  fire-flue,  having 
an  opening  between  the  ceiling  and  floor  of  each 
story,  takes  up  the  vitiated  and  humid  atmosphere 
through  apertures  dexterously  concealed  by  the 
centre  enrichments.  I intend  to  extend  iliis 
treatment  in  another  case  to  the  cornices,  by 
forming  them  so  as  to  admit  of  it,  particularly 
at  the  inner  angles. 

I need  scarcely  mention,  the  above  flue  is  carried 
from  tbo  ground  Joist*  as  well,  and  by  drawing 
air  from  the  ventilation  in  the  base  keeps  the 
same  in  a perfect  state.  X.  Y. 

A correspondent  of  yours  wishes  to  know  bow 
to  get  rid  of  the  condensed  water  from  window 
sashes,  so  I will  let  him  know  of  a plan  which  I 
have  lately  adopted  with  success.  I have  the  top 
edge  of  the  bottom  sash  head  sloped  oft' towards  the 
sash.  The  water,  which  always  runs  over  this  bead, 
and  down  the  paint  and  paper,  now  runs  between 
the  bead  and  the  sash,  and  so  outside  the  window. 
l>ut  when  the  sash  fits  close  to  the  head,  then  I 
have  a .small  piece  cut  out  of  the  former,  so  as  to 
let  the  w’ater  escape  from  the  channel  which  has 
heen  formed.  This  plan  of  mine  also  answers  for 
casements  which  open  outwards.  G.  T. 


PATENTS  IN  CONNECTION  AVITIl 
BUILDING.* 

AhtificiaIi  Maedt.es. — i?.  C.  1'idegrain,  Rue 
I.aflitte,  Paris.  Dated  January  6,  1860. — 1.  Iron 
rendered  iuoxidable  in  bars,  or  in  strips.  2. 
Sulphate  of  lime.  3.  Lime.  4.  Ochres  of  all 
kinds.  5,  Wood  and  coal  ashes,  mixed  (these 
substances  must  he  employed  more  particul.irly 
ill  marbles  intended  to  bear  great  beat,  such  as 
chiinneypieces).  G.  Alum  powdered  at  the  time 
of  mixing,  being  put  in  a furnace  and  reduced  to 
powder  with  alabaster  or  plaster.  The  lujiiitU 
used  to  mix  with  the  powder  to  render  them  into 
a paste  are  : — 1.  Aluminous  ferruginous  water.  2. 
gum  water.  3.  Silicate  of  potash  water.  4.  A 
sinull  ([uaiitity  of  rectified  sulphuric  acid  (about , 
1 pint  to  150  pints  of  water).  The  proportion  of' 
the  various  liquids  must  vary  according  to  the 
object  to  be  obtained.  The  principal  point  to  be 
observed  is,  that  the  paste  be  thoroughly  kneaded, 
and  of  a complete  homogeneity. 

Locks  toe  Dooes.— Jl  JFowhr,  Waterford, 
Ireland.  A communication.  Dated  January  6, 
ISGO. — For  the  purposes  of  this  invention  the 
locks  arc  formed  to  admit  of  the  key  at  opposite 
sides,  though  at  dift'erent  parts  of  the  lock,  so  that 
the  opening  for  tho  key  on  the  one  side  is  not 
opposite  that  on  the  other,  and  when  locked  by 
the  key  being  introduced  on  the  one  side,  the  key 
must  act  from  the  same  side  to  unlock  it,  and  the 
key  when  in  tho  lock  on  one  side  is  not  accessible 
on  the  other  side.  According  to  one  arrangement 
the  key  acts  on  the  tumbler  or  tumblers  and  bolt 
on  the  one  side  (say  the  outside)  as  in  ordinary 
locks,  but  when  locked  from  the  opposite  side  (.say 
the  inside)  the  key  cannot  be  removed  from  the 
lock  without  the  holt  being  withdrawn  or  unlock- 
ing. According  to  another  arrangement  the  key 
may  bo  withdrawn  from  either  side,  though  the 
bolt  must  be  brought  back,  that  Is  to  sajq  unlocked 
by  the  key  being  put  iu  at  the  same  side  by  which 
lucking  was  efl’ected. 

“CriTiKo  Dovetails.'’— 7r.  E.yewton,  Chan- 
cery-lane, London.  A communication.  Dated 
January  31,  1860. — The  object  of  this  invention 
is  to  obtain  a machine  for  cutting  dovetails  of  the 
ordinary  form,  which  extend  entirely  through  tho 
work,  and  are  used  for  securing  together  the 
sides  of  boxes  and  similar  other  articles.  The  in- 
vention consists  in  the  employment  or  use  of 
rotatory  cutters,  arranged  with  movable  beds,  on 
which  tho  work  is  placed,  whereby  tho  dovetails 
may  be  rapidly  and  perfectly  formed,  thus  ren- 
dering them  applicable  to  cheap  work,  such  as 
common  boxes,  to  which  they  could  not  hitherto 
be  applied  by  reason  of  tho  expense  of  forming 
the  dovetails. 

Sun-blinds. — J.  Jejfreys,  llichinond,  Surrey. 
l)atedJaii.28, 1860. — The  patentee  employsaseries 

* Selected  and  coiulensecl  from  the  Bn^invcr's  lists. 


of  frames  of  galvanized  iron  or  tanned  wire  soldered 
together;  these  arc  suspended  by  cords  from  a 
blind-case  fl.ted  at  tho  upper  part  of  and  outside 
tho  window  to  which  tho  blind  is  fitted.  The 
suspending  cords  are  so  arranged,  that  the  frames 
may  hang  horizontally,  or  nearly  so : their  in- 
clination may,  however,  he  varied.  Pieces  of 
canvas  or  other  fabric  of  suitable  form  arc  attached 
to  the  outer  edge  and  two  sides  of  each  of  the 
frames,  and  the  piece  of  canvas  or  fabric  so 
attached  to  either  of  the  frames  is  also  secured  to 
tlio  inner  edge  of  the  frame  next  above  it,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  highest  frame,  and  in  this  case 
it  is  attached  to  a wire  carried  by  the  suspending 
cords  at  a suitable  distance  above  the  upper  frame  : 
tlie  pieces  of  canvas  or  fabric  are  thus  stretched 
di.igonally  from  frame  to  frame.  In  order  to 
raise  the  blind,  two  cords  are  employed  : they  are 
each  attached  at  one  end  to  the  blind  case,  and 
they  then  pass  downwards  in  front  of  the  inner 
edge  of  each  of  tho  frames,  and  afterwards  they 
return  upwards  to  a roller  fixed  in  the  blind-case. 
By  winding  up  these  cords,  the  frames  will  be  in 
succession  lifted  by  their  inner  edges*,  and  will 
thus  be  thrown  into  a vertical  position,  and  when 
they  are  fully  raised,  they  enter  a blind-case  by 
which,  wheu  out  of  use,  they  will  ho  sheltered 
from  weather. 


Constniclion  of  the  Great  Jlctoria  Bridge  in 
Canada.  By  Jamies  Hodges,  Engineer  to 
Messrs.  Peto,  Brussey,  and  Betts,  contractors. 
John  Wealc,  Ilolborn,  London,  1860. 

We  confine  ourselves,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  announcing  tho  publication,  by  Mr.  Weak*,  of 
Mr.  Hodges’  elaborate  and  elegant  book  on  the 
Victoria  Bridge,  constructed  for  the  passage  of 
the  trains  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  across  tho 
river  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  dedication  to  tho 
Prince  of  AVales,  Mr.  Hodges  describes  the  book 
as  an  “ attempt  to  explain  and  illustrate  some  of 
the  difficulties  and  labours  encountered  by  Her 
Majesty’s  subjects  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
important  work,”  tho  Victoria  Bridge.  It  in- 
cludes 21  illustrative  plates,  and  40  engineering 
plates,  giving  all  the  details  of  construction.  It 
is  beautifully  got  up,  and  Is  altogether  a worthy 
record  of  the  extraordinary  undertaking  it  de- 
.scribes.  The  lithographs  and  chromolithographs 
arc  by  Messrs.  Kell,  Brothers. 

Wo  shall  take  an  opportunity  to  go  fully  into 
the  subject. 


A JListory  of  Withborne  Minster.  Loudon  : 

Bell  Si  Daldy.  1860. 

The  ancient  collegiate  church  of  St.  Cuthberg<a 
and  King’s  Free  Chapel,  at  Wiinborne,  is  an  in- 
teresting edifice.  It  has  recently  been  restored 
and  reopened;  and  it  was  in  connection  with  this 
restoration  and  the  traits  and  tl-Ucs  thus  brought 
to  light  that  the  present  volume  was  prepared  and 
published.  The  objects  aimed  at  have  been  to 
give  a correct  account  of  the  building  as  it  now 
stands ; to  place  on  record  all  that  is  known  of  its 
history ; to  register  the  results  of  the  late  explora- 
tions and  draw  fair  conclusions  from  them ; and 
to  rescue  from  oblivion  any  collateral  facts,  un- 
important in  themselves,  but  indirectly  bearing  on 
the  history.  These  objects  seem  to  have  heen  very 
well  carried  out ; and  the  volume,  which  is  illus- 
trated by  sketches,  views,  and  plans,  gives  a good 
account  of  the  minster  and  its  history.  Tho  names 
of  the  builders  of  the  present  church  have  dis- 
appeared, as  well  as  those  of  its  benefactors  : tho 
foundress  is  almost  mythlciil;  and  generation  after 
generation  has  lived  and  died  without  leaving  any 
memorial  of  the  jirogress  of  tho  sacred  precincts; 
which,  to  a certain  extent,  therefore,  have  been 
left  to  speak  for  tbemsel VOS;  but  in  this  instance 
they  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  a good 
interpreter ; who,  besides,  has  managed  to  fish  a 
good  deal  of  additional  information  after  all  out 
of  historical  and  local  records. 

A terrible  calamity  befel  tho  church  in  the  year 
1600.  For  many  years  before  that  date  fears  had 
been  entertained  for  the  safety  of  tho  spite,  which 
crowned  the  centr.il  tower.  As  far  back  as  1547, 
masons  had  been  sent  for  to  inspect  it,  and  repairs 
of  various  kinds  had  heen  made  at  intervals  from 
that  time  to  this.  But  things  were  getting  worse 
and  worse,  notwithstanding  that  iron  bars  had 
been  introduced  to  support  it  but  a short  time  be- 
fore ; and  at  hist,  on  a Friday  morniug,  the  market 
day,  when  the  church  was  more  full  of  people  than 
usual,  perhaps  to  hear  the  lecturer,  it  fell.  Strange 
to  say,  no  one  was  hurt  by  it ; and  equally  strange, 
no  direct  mention  of  the  disaster  is  to  be  found  in 
tho  accounts,  though  we  find  collections  made  for 


repairing  the  ruins  of  the  church,  and  for  carrying 
away  stones  and  rubbish  during  the  next  few  years. 
Its  fall  is  thus  quaintly  described  by  a contem- 
porary writer,  the  Rev.  John  Coker: — 

" Having  discoursed  thus  longe  of  this  church,  I will 
not  overpasse  a strange  accident,  which  in  our  dayes 
happened  unto  it:  viz.,  Anno  Domini,  J6oo  (the  choire 
being  then  full  of  people  attenne  of  clock  service,  like- 
wise  the  streets  by  reason  of  the  markett;,  a sudden  mist 
ariseing,  all  the  spire  steeple,  being  of  a very  great  height, 
was  strangelie  cast  downe,  the  stones  battered  all  the 
lead,  and  brake  much  of  the  timber  of  the  rooCe  of  the 
church,  yet  without  anie  hurt  to  the  people  ; which  ruin 
is  sitlieiice  coininendablie  repaii-ed  with  the  church 
revenues:  for  sacrilcdge  hath  not  yet  swept  away  all; 
being  assisted  by  Sir  John  Ilanhani,  a neighbour  gcnllc- 
man,  who,  if  I mistake  not,  enjoyeth  revenues  of  tlio 
church,  aiid  hath  done  commendablic  to  convert  parte  of 
it  to  its  former  use,” 

Few  incidents  worth  recording  occur  in  tho 
history  of  tho  church  and  school  after  this  time. 

The , churchwardens’  accounts  contain  some 
curious  and  illustrative  items.  E.xtracts  from 
these,  from  so  far  hack  as  1-175,  and  for  200  yeai-s 
thereafter,  arc  given  in  an  appendix  to  tho  volume 
under  notice. 

Tho  venerable  saint,  ‘‘  Cuthberga  the  ATrgiii,” 
however  mythical,  must  surely  have  bad  some 
relationship,  no  less  mythical  it  may  have  been, 
to  St.  Ciithbert  of  the  beads  (though  the  Virgin 
could  not  have  been  Mrs.  Cuthbert,  of  course) ; 
for  we  find  that  respectable  old  gentleman  repre- 
sented  by  an  image,  among  the  “goods”  of  the 
charcb,  with  100  pair  of  “ bedys  stones,  silver  and 
gilt.”  Were  they  real  St.  Cuthbert’s  beads  ?/and 
was  the  imago  supposed  to  keep  count  of  its 
paternosters  thereby  ? St.  Cuthbert  probably 
stood  side  by  side  with  St.  Cntliberga;  for  wo 
observe,  about  the  same  time,  an  item  of  expendi- 
ture for  a clue  of  worsted  to  make  a decent  apron 
for  St.  Cuthberga,  and  oven  for  four  yards  of 
green  silk  for  her  behoof.  These  “goods”  existed 
siiortly  after  1475,  when  a note  of  them  was 
taken.  A little  farther  on,  mention  is  made  of  a 
new  “ epicaustorium.”  What  was  it  P — a hypo- 
caust  for  warming  the  church?  The  author  under 
notice  queries  whether  it  were  nob  a “boiler;” 
but  for  what  purpose,  unless  it  were  for  heating 
water  wherewith  to  warm  the  church  ? It  occurs 
along  with  “stone  and  sand”  (sabilon)  from  Kings- 
ton, a cartload  of  “aler  pyles,”  and  “castyng 
donne  delapid.” 

Candlemas  in  those  days  was  really  Candle- 
mass  ; for  we  find,  alongside  of  one  of  the  per- 
petual items  of  payment  for  “mending  the 
orgonys,”  an  expenditure  for  46  lbs.  of  wax  at 
8cl.,  “for  miikyng  of  lyghts  against  Candlemas.” 
Wo  have  also  items  for  “ wex  ageiist  Cutbbrogg- 
tyde,  to  make  our  lady  lights  and  ij  torches.” 

A mysterious  entry  often  occurs  in  the  shape  of 
an  acknowledgment  of  value  received  of  “the 
two  wyves  forcukys,” — of  “the  wjfo  of  the  town 
for  cakys,”  and  of  “the  wyfe  of  the  laud”  or 
“ the  hmdwyfo,”  and  “ tho  wyfe  of  tho  country,” 
for  the  same  edible.  The  author  guesses  that 
these  may  have  been  two  women  “who  made  and 
sold  cakes  for  the  benefit  of  tho  church,  iu  tho 
same  way  ns  the  beer  was  sold,”  tbo  profits  being 
handed  over  to  the  churchwarden. 

“ Raid  for  ij  bokes  of  prayers  for  envadingo  of 
the  Turk”  seems  to  have  constituted  a very  early, 
but  rather  a hopeless,  endeavour,  however  inerito-, 
rious,  to  convert  tho  Turk.  13nt  what  Tuvk?| 
The  Turk  iu  the  abstract  ? or  Lord  Bateman’s 
individual  Turk, — “ This  Turk  ” ? 

Not  one  whit  less  odd  and  obscure  is, — for 
grease  to  grease  the  Bear.”  Was  it  not  rather 
a Biipcrerlluous  act  of  kindness  to  “grease  tho 
Bear”  ? The  bear  was  not  worth  his  keep  if  ho 
(lid  not  supply  grease  to  grease  the  ehurchwardeii. 
Our  author  sheds  a little  spark  of  light  on  this 
mystery,  however,  by  suggesting  that  the  “ bear” 
was  the  “ bier,”  which  was,  probably,  even  then  a 
wheeled  vehicle. 

Bat  wc  cannot  dwell  longer  on  these  topics,  and 
must  conclude  by  reminding  ourprofessional  readers 
that,  while  these  merely  occupy  an  appendix,  the 
utility  of  the  volume  is  comprised  in  a full  and 
detailed  account  of  the  architectural  and  archteo- 
logical  features  of  this  well-known  minster,  and 
of  its  recent  restorations,  to  all  of  which  we  have 
already  occasionally  given  attention  in  the  Builder 


A Handhook  for  Travellers  in  South  Wales  ana 
its  Borders,  intduding  the  River  Wye.  With 
a Travelling  Map.  London  ; Murray.  1860. 
The  general  features  of  South  Wales  during  tin 
last  twenty  years  have  undergone  great  changei 
in  social,  commercial,  and  even  geographical  pointi 
of  view.  The  cnormons  development  of  mining 
enterprise  and  the  opening  of  new  railways  havt 
peopled  districts  which  were  formerly  uninhabited 
New  towns  have  arisen:  new  harbours  have  heor 
formed;  aud  the  picturesque  counties  of  South 
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Wales,  particularly  those  of  Gwent  and  Morganwg, 

have  woke  up  to  a new  phase  of  existence. 

It  is  pleasing  and  satisfactory  to  find  Mr.  Murray 
persisting  In  the  issues  of  his  approved  handbooks 
to  districts  of  our  own  fair  laud.  These  books 
casinot  but  tend  to  turn  the  tourist  stream  away 
from  its  continental  meandering,?,  even  in  spite  of 
bis  own  continental  handbooks,  and  to  promote 
the  desire  for  home  tours  which  has  of  late  arisen 
amongst  \is. 

The  editor  of  the  present  Guide  has,  it  appears 
lived  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  in  the  district 

■which  he  has  endeavoured  to  delineate;  so  that  it 

ought  to  be  a dependable  one ; as,  indeed,  it  is  so 
tar  as  we  have  noted.  The  information  is  said  to 
be  brought  up  to  the  present  day  in  the  hope  that 
It  will  really  guide  the  tourist  to  what  is  most 
worth  seeing ; but  there  is  no  such  book  without 
occasional  inaccuracies,  and  the  editor  frankly 
confessing  the  possibility  of  this,  takes  the  next 
best  course,  short  of  a perfection  not  attainable 
by  soliciting  a correction  of  possible  misstatements' ! 

Besides  its  cathedrals  (Llandaff  and  St.  David’*  ^ 


A Cemekt  for  Glass. — A transparent  cement 
for  glass,  it  is  said,  is  made  by  dissolving  one  part 
of  indian-rubber  in  chloroform,  and  adding  six- 
teen parts,  by  measure,  of  gum  mastic  in  powder. 
Digest  for  two  days,  and  frequently  shake  the 
vessel  in  which  these  substances  are  contained. 
The  cement  is  applied  with  a fine  camel’s-hair 
brush. 

Kent  Aech.kological  Society.  — On  Thurs- 
day before  last  the  council  of  the  Kent  Arcbreolo- 
gical  Society  held  a meeting  in  the  council  cham- 
ber of  the  Guildhall,  Canterbury,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Mr.  E.  Eoss,  P.S.A.  Several  new  mem- 
bers were  elected,  and  it  was  proposed,  but  not 
final!}'  settled,  that  the  congress  should  he  held 
at  Maidstone  'in  1861.  It  was  announced  that 
the  Society’s  journal,  profusely  illustrated,  would 
he  in  the  hands  of  the  local  secretaries  for  distri- 
bution among  the  members  in  a few  days. 

New  Water  Elevator. — An  improved  appa- 
ratus for  raising  water  has  recently  been  exhibited, 
— the  invention  of  Mr.  Ilobcrt  Nelson,  of  America. 
It  consists  of  a large  cylindrical  receiver  under- 
neath. which  Is  attaellOfl  fn  Rnpf.Inn.nlT^o  Tl.n 


and  aR  n XT  A , > ^ cylindrical  receiver  under- 

on  ’it.  edifice,  Hereford)  and  (a  very  fen-  i neatli,  whicL  is  attaelicd  to  tile  suction-pipe.  Tlie 

arLiterhiral  '’''‘r  ““T  ! vucmim  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  volati- 

Me  S “'elueolopcai  interest  in  its  , lised  hydro-carbous.  The  priuciole  is  said  to  be 

Hcdiirval  abbeys  and  castles,  its  ancient  cromlechs  so  simple  that  a obild  may  employ  the  machine 

coal  iron  aiiin™?  ’“"‘t  “““bes  to  its  stores  of  mg  and  replacement  of  a valve  every  sis  or  seven 
coal  iron,  and  lead,  and  its  iron  works  and  copper-  seconds. 

non'  t ‘be  district  Tin  lUOKITIO  TeLEORAPK  COMPASr.-Thc 

nnattractivc  m its  social  aspects,  and  Its  curious  facilities  for  sending  messages  by  telegraph  appear 
enstoms  and  superstitions  its  kindly  inhabitants,  ' to  be  grralually  approaching  the  S en  ci"L'^of 
£ ed  and  SZn’ebet  The  Magnetic  'MegSIcoin 

sweet  and  bfol  S sm«U  adhesive  st.Pmps  for 

,T„  in  f mg  music,  in  some  of  which,  frnnking  messages  throughout  their  lines  in  the 

th  ranT'll'nd^^^^^  “‘'“bis  of  United  Kingdonl  The  principle  is  pro  i e y imb 

the  rapt  Uruidical  harpers  who  “sang  the  night  Inr  to  the  pbstago  stamp  system.  A message  can 
li  A?  1.  . be  written  wher1ivercon’von1e..t,and:aftc?aflWnJ 

.1  •}  IS  Idling  up  a mighty  cairn  to  his  the  necessary  stamp,  it  can  be  sent  either  bv  nosf- 

own  memory.  It  m formed  of  red  volumes.  or  messengel  to  th^  ncarc.rmagLtie  tek^rlj* 

station,  and  thence  forwarded  to  its  destination. 
There  is  said  to  be  a liber.d  discount  on  these 
stamps  in  order  to  assist  in  bringing  them  into 
general  use. 

Dati  Vr-v-rTT  .n-TEAw.  . Tv  Fall  of  a Canal  Bridge  at  i\r.i.ycnESTER. 

hefn  related  rtm?!  th  has  -Across  the  Kochdalo  canal,  in  the  Oldham-road, 

a person  emnlord  hv  til  ‘b'  bottom  of  Pmssia-slreet,  and  connecting 

FilLl  bj  the  City  Missionary  Society  that  street  in  Potts-street,  is  a narrow  woodem 
hahS  I St  rife''!  • the  in- i floored  iron  girder  bridge.  During  some  holiday 

scarcely  anv  one'of'tll  that  there  was  doings,  a great  number  of  girls  from  ncighbonring 

comfortable  livciiholl  h °bw”“  “ factories  proceeded  to  cross  the  already-crowded 

nat  U had  bel  il  .1  ? oould  Icavc  off  gin.  ' bridge,  and  a police  constable  ascended  the  steps 
had  heel  drb  m to  fh''  Po''™"’  i “n  the  Potts-street  side  to  clear  the  bridge.  AVhile 

plarrrcliTto  tt  l 1-  aflording  a tern-  doing  so.  a sudden  crack  was  heard,  ifnd  imme! 

hanItiolcllS  tbe  feelings  of  depression  and  ex-  , diately  afterwards  the  bridge  fell  into  the  canal 
haiistion  caused  by  living  m a noxious  atmospliere;  beneath,  carrying  with  it  upwards  of  150  per- 
wbl  bave  been  known  of  individuals  ! sons,  chiefly  young  women.  The  bridge  snapped 

who,  when  they  were  enabled  to  reside  in  a less  , the  stone  dean  off  on  the  Prussia  steershlf 
irithinlle  slontln  “b' ‘be  Pott-street  side  it  moved  a mass  of  stone 

lire  of'  gi'n  drinli^w  Ad  tlieprac-  : weighing  about  two  cwts.  out  of  its  place,  while 

m™ber  ?!  fb‘"  ‘be  tlic  bridge  fell  in  an  upright  position,  the  centre 

treuoiiliot  oni'vl  “'l‘‘''d  *’“"'>ab,in  the  me- , breaking  after  it  bad  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
aZ  nd”l,TlL*™dnl™lTS.*U™b^^^^^  canal  and  the  crowd  upon  it  were  kept  standin, 


Jiswllanju, 


.V  b<.uuc-m;y  lo  lippiing,  ijUt 
aJ^so  point  out  the  condition  of  the  habitiitions  of 
the  great  bulk  of  those  who  frequent  these  irin- 
Bhops.  ^ 

DmruKEins'Ess  in  France  and  its  Causes 

While  we  are  introducing  French  wines  to  the 
notice  of  the  lower  classes,  in  the  hope  that 
drunkenness  may  be  diminished  by  their  substitu- 
tion  for  worse  liquors,  the  mayors  and  statisti- 
cians of  France  are  crying  out— “Shut  up  the 
wine-shops;’'  because,  according  to  IH.  Jules 
Simon,  who  has  investigated  tbe  subject,  “drunk- 
mness  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  French 
industrial  life.”  Considering  the  character  for 
temperance  which  the  working  classes  in  France 
tiave  hitherto  borne  with  us,  this  is  somewhat 
mrprisiug.  It  appears  to  be  considered,  however 
jy  M.  Simon  and  others,  that  the  wine-shops  are 
lot  to  he  blamed,  at  least  primarily;  but  the 
iqmilid,  uncomfortable  homes  of  the  people  in  tbe 
nanufacturing  districts,  where,  chielly,  the  druck- 
sniiess  prevails.  And  nothing  can  be  more  likely 
n such  a case,  than  that— there  as  here— ill  ven- 
ilated,  close,  and  unwholesome  dwellings,  will 
ead  those  resident  in  them  to  an  nnnatural’crav- 
Dg  for  stimulants.  By  reaction,  too,  of  course, 
Irunken  habits  must  render  dwellings  still  more 
qualid  and  unwholesome.  The  testimony  of  M. 
limon  applies  to  England  no  less  than  to  France, 
■Ithough  it  is  questionable  whether  the  evil  and 
.8  concomitants  be  not  even  worse  in  France  than 
b has  long  been  known  to  be  in  England.  If 
2me  of  the  liberal  subscriptions  which  are  (fi<j-ura- 
:vely,  if  not  literally)  sent  to  Borrloboola-ga 
'ere  expended  in  the  improvement  of  dwellings 
b home,  the  money  would  not  only  be  repro- 
uctive  of  cash  profit,  but  of  profit  to  humanity 
t a fur  more  important  kind. 


by  tbe  iron  railings.  A number  of  men  dasheS 
into  the  water,  and  the  all’rightcd,  half-drowned 
people  were  extricated : only  one  life  was  lost— 
that  of  a child. 

An  Agricultural  IIall  foe  Islington. A 

company,  with  limited  liability,  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  important  public 
edifice  at  Islington,  at  a cost  of  30,000?.,  raised  by 
10?.  shares : the  building  will  be  mainly  of  gloss 
and  iron,  and  will  serve  not  only  for  the  fortnight’s 
cattle-show  of  the  Smitbfield  Club,  who  are  its 
chief  promoters,  but,  it  is  hoped,  as  a permanent 
and  attractive  exhibition,  mainly  of  an  agricultural 
character.  In  reference  to  this  project,  the 
Islington  Times  gays,— "We  fear,  however,  the 
directors  are  about  to  commit  a very  awkward 
faux  pas.  Dixon’s  Lairs  is  a well-known  spot  of 
ground,  h.aviiig  a large  frontage  on  the  Llverpool- 
roiid,  whilst  its  eastern  extremity  looks  toward 
Islington-green,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
number  of  old  rickety  buildings.  Intrinsically 
of  no  v.alue,  their  position  on  the  main  thorough- 
fare of  the  parish  yet  gives  them  a worth  sulliciently 
great  to  render  them  an  obstacle  to  all  but  such 
an  undertaking  as  we  are  considering.  The  re- 
moval of  these  unsightly  sheds,  for  they  are  little 
better,  would  open  up  a second  frontage  of  fur 
greater  importance  than  that  which  exists  on  what 
was  long  known  as ‘the  Back-road.’  Yet,  so  it 
seems,  the  directors  of  the  new  Agricultural  Hall 
are  either  so  ignorant  of  the  locality,  or  so  blind 
to  the  interest  of  the  undertaking  they  represent, 
that  they  have  not  yet  seen  the  wisdom  of  placing 
the  mam  entrance  in  the  great  northern  thorough- 
fare that  runs  through  this  parish,  and  in  the 
centre  of  our  shops.  'They  purpose  placing  it  on 
a road  which  directly  leads  nowhere.” 


Auctioneers  Lending  on  FuBNiiunE. A 

firm  of  auctioneers  at  Birkenhead  has  been  fined 
IJ?.  lOs.,  for  lending  7?.  10s.  on  a quantity  of 
furniture,  and  receiving  interest  thereon,  not 
being  licensed  as  pawnbrokers.  The  gentlemen 
who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
said  1,0  full  pen-alty  was  60(.,  but  as  dofcnilants, 
he  believed,  had  acted  in  ignorance,  ho  only  pressed 
for  one-fourth  of  that  amount. 

lMPOET.iNi  TO  WoRKiiEN.-A  wages  caso  bus 
pceutly  been  heard  at  Warrington.  Thos.  Hart 
had  been  employed  for  a number  of  years  as  a 
worker  in  iron  at  the  Callum  Forgo  Foundry,  near 
Warrington,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Ncild  it  Co 
It  IS  Messrs.  Neild’s  custom  always  to  retain  one 
week  s wages  in  hand.  On  Saturday,  August  25fch 
there  was  1?.  Ss.  due  to  Hart.  On  the  Monday 
following.  Hart,  while  at  work,  in  a state  of  in- 
to.xicatioii,  assaulted  the  foreman  with  an  iron  bar 
and  rendered  him  insensible.  Next  morning,  the 
Messrs.  Ncild  summarily  dismissed  Hart,  and 
refused  to  give  him  any  wages.  He  summoned 
them  for  the  wages  due  for  the  week  previous  to 
th.it  in  which  tbe  fracas  had  taken  place.— Mr. 
Marsh,  for  the  Messrs.  Neild,  quoted  the  law 
bearmg  on  the  case  as  laid  dou  u bj  Lord  Denman 
and  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  which  showed  that  "if 
a party  hired  for  a certain  time  (whether  by  the 
fortnight,  month,  ipiarter,  or  any  other  period),  so 
conducts  himself  that  he  cannot  give  the  consider, 
ation  for  his  salary,  ho  sliall  forfeit  the  current 
salary  even  for  the  time  during  which  he  has 
served.  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  had  also  laid  it 
down  that  under  circumstances  of  gross  mis- 
conduct the  workman  cannot  recover  pro  rntil’' 
ifie  case  was  dismissed. 

Suffocation  to  Death  in  a Gas  Main.— 
fW  Company  are  running  a large 

three-feet  main  from  Sloane-strecfc  across  Hyde- 
park,  a portion  of  which,  about  90  feet  in  length 
pusses  umlcr  the  Knightsbridge-road,  near  Albert- 
gate.  _pe  joints  of  tbe  mains  are  first  caulked 
with  pitched  yarn  as  tightly  as  possible : upon 
tins  caulking  a thick  coating  of  molten  lead  is 
run,  which  is  hammered  close  into  the  ioint  by  ii 
pecuharly.Bbaped  chisel.  With  tbeview,  howe4-. 
of  making  the  mams  gas-proof,  there  is  a further 
process  of  filling  the  inside  portion  of  the  ioint 
with  ^man  cement.  To  enable  the  two  opera- 
tions of  cementing  inside  and  lead  jointing  outside 
to  be  earned  on  simultaneously,  the  man  who 
cements  is  obliged  to  work  several  “lengths”  up 
the  mam,  beyond  where  the  outside  work  is  going 
on,  so  that  the  blows  of  the  hammer  wedging  il 
the  lead  will  not  shako  tbe  cement  by  percussion, 
which  may  be  tbe  case  if  the  two  kinds  of  work 
were  being  done  too  near  each  other.  Tlie  main 
is  made  up  of  12-feet  "lengths,”  and  tbe  cement- 
ing men  will  sometimes  bo  working  a couple  of 
hundred  feet  from  the  open  end  of  the  street.  It 
w.as  while  so  engaged  that  the  gas  man  whs  sufib- 
catea.  ihe  coroner’s  jury  returned  a verdict  that 
the  deceased  was  suffocated  by  the  inh.alation  of 
coal  gns,  and  adopted  a suggestion  of  the  coroner, 
that  men  should  not  bo  allowed  to  work  inside- 
m(^e  than  six  lengths  of  pipe  in  future. 

1 * 1 Deduscope.— A small  instrument  has 
lately  made  its  appearance,  which  it  is  said  will  be 
ot  great  utility  to  designers  and  others  engaged 
in  the  ornamental  and  decorative  arts.  It  is  of 
r rench  origin,  and,  as  described,  consists  of  two 
silvenzed  plates  of  great  reflective  power,  put 
together  in  a framework  of  cardboard  or  wood,  at 
an  angle  of  70  degrees.  On  being  placed  over  a 
small  picture,  or  design,  of  any  kind,  no  matter 
how  rough,  or  whether  good  or  had,  the  Debus- 
ppe,  says  a contemporary,  " will  rollecb  the  portion 
immediately  under  tbe  eye,  on  all  sides,  forming 
the  most  beautiful  and  elaborate  designs,  and,  by 
being  slowly  moved  over  tbe  picture  will  multiply 
new  designs  to  any  extent.  No  matter  what  the 
subject  is  on  which  the  instrument  is  placed  : tho 
result  is  marvellous ; there  is  produced,  from  the 
most  unlikely  objects,  such  as  scraps  of  paper- 
haugings,  blots  of  ink,  leaves,  flowers,  hits  of  lace, 
Ac.,— an  endless  scries  of  new  and  really  beautiful 
designs.  Although  of  tbe  same  species,  it  possesses 
an  advantage  over  our  old  friend  the  kaleidoscope. 

It  gives  the  design,  and  tliat  in  such  a manner 
that  it  can  he  made  stationary  at  pleasure,  until 
copied  as  new  patterns  for  draughtsmen,  calico 
printers,  dyers,  paper-hangers,  painters,  or  others. 
Setting  aside  the  utility  altogether,  it  can  be 
made  the  means  of  gratification  in  the  drawing- 
room, and  will  doubtless  soon  assume  its  proper 
place,  along  with  the  microscope  and  stereoscope, 
as  a source  of  amusement  at  once  innocent  and  in- 
structive.” Could  not  the  patterns  in  some  such 
instrument,  and  even  in  tho  kaleidoscope  itself 
suitably  formed,  bo  readily  copied,  and  fi.xed  as 
I photographs,  by  aid  of  the  camera  f 
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Chamounix  and  Albert  Smth.  — A new 
English  church  has  been  consecrated  at  Cha- 
mounix,  and  the  first  monumental  tablet  that 
decks  its  walls  is  an  in  memoriain  to  Albert 
Smith. 

Deatii  op  Me.  Ingram,  M.P.,  Peopriltor 
OP  THE  "Illustrated  London  News.” — We 
regret  to  learn  that  the  melancholy  fact  of  Mr. 
Ingram’s  death  by  drowning,  as  reported,  on  the 
sinking  of  the  Lady  JSlgin  steamer,  while  on  an 
excursion  in  the  American  lakes,  is  now  past  any 
doubt,  the  body  having  been  identified  by  two 
gentlemen  who  have  been  many  years  in  his  em- 
ploy, one  of  whom  has  at  the  present  moment  the 
custody  of  the  body  on  its  way  to  England  for 
interment.  The  body  of  his  son  Herbert  has  not 
yet  been  discovered. 

Fall  of  Hat  and  FEATnEHS,  Goswell-ptreet. 
Sir : The  surprise  in  this  matter  is  by  no  means 
lessened  as  the  house  has  been  mentioned  as  an 
example  of  good  workmanship.  Would  not  a 
better  tie  be  got  for  corner  buildings  by  allowing 
in  such  cases,  timbers  to  lie  in  walls  ? Had  the 
party  wall  been  connected  with  the  accident  it 
would  most  probably  have  pushed  the  building 
into  the  street. — A Builder. 

The  Cort  Case. — Every  one  knows  how  deeply 
the  country  is  indebted  to  the  family  of  Henry 
Cort,  “the  father  of  the  British  Iron  Trade.”  A 
poor  pension  was  at  last  meted  out  to  Mr.  llichard 
Cort,  who  is  now  not  far  off  oighty  years  of  age ; 
hut  this  aid  is  quite  inadequate  to  relieve  him  of 
expenses  incurred  by  his  long  and  tedious  efforts 
to  bring  the  country  to  a sense  of  what  was  due  to 
his  father’s  family,  especially  in  the  midst  of  ad- 
versity. It  has  been  decided  to  raise,  if  possible, 
a sum  of  100^.,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  poor 
Mr,  Cort  free  from  all  dunning  on  this  score  in 
his  extreme  old  age,  and  we  earnestly  hope  the 
attempt  will  be  successful.  The  names  of  numerous 
supporters  of  the  “Cort  Claims,”  including  sixty 
M.P.’s  and  100  other  eminent  authorities,  iron 
manufacturers,  and  engineers,  may  be  seen  re- 
corded in  the  library  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

Manchester  Botal  Institution  : Exhibi- 
tion OP  Paintings. — The  exhibition  of  paintings 
ut  the  Manchester  Royal  Institution  fur  the  year 
18G0  comes  before  the  public  under  the  auspices 
of  the  recently-formed  body,  the  Manchester 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  as  well  as  through  the 
arrangements  of  the  council  of  the  institution ; 
and  as  a consequence  of  the  infusion  of  new  blood 
into  the  executive,  says  the  Courier,  the  beaten 
track  of  former  years  has  been  departed  from  so 
far  that  the  exhibition  h.as  much  more  the  cha- 
racter of  an  exposition  of  the  state  of  art  gene- 
rally than  it  had  a few  years  back.  The  last  two 
or  three  catalogues  have  showTi  a regular  increase 
of  French  names;  but  now  instead  of  having  the 
works  of  foreign  artists  dotted  up  and  down  the 
rooms  among  those  of  Englishmen,  so  much  of  ex- 
pansion has  been  given  to  the  liberality  noticeable 
in  late  years,  that  we  have  at  last  small  but  com- 
plete collections  resulting  from  the  labours  of 
“our  own  commissioner”  and  other  connoisseurs, 
illustrating  the  present  characteristics  of  the 
Germau,  Belgian,  and  French  schools,  as  well  as 
those  of  our  owm. 

Curious  Alleged  Discotery  in  Floricul- 
ture.— It  is  said  that  Maylor  Tierannn,  at  his 
paint  factory  at  Manhattanville,  has  accidentally 
made  a discovery  which  threatens  to  revolutionize 
horticulture.  One  of  the  factory  hands  having 
thrown  some  liquid  green  paint  of  a particular 
kind  on  a flower-bed  occupied  by  white  ancmonics, 
the  flowers  have  since  made  their  appearance  with 
petals  as  green  as  grass.  The  paint  had  in  it  a 
peculiar  and  very  penetrating  chemical  mixture, 
which  Mr.  Tiemann  has  since  applied,  with  other 
colours,  to  other  plants,  annual,  biennial,  and  of 
the  shrub  kind,  “ the  result  being  invariably  that 
the  flowers  so  watered  took  the  hue  of  the  liquid 
deposited  at  tlieir  roots.”  By  commencing  ex- 
periments early  next  year,  during  seed  time,  and 
applying  different  colours,  w’e  shall  no  doubt  soon 
he  enabled  to  “ paint  the  lily.”  For  the  truth  of 
this  wonderful  discovery,  the  'Nexo  York  Tribune 
is  responsible.  This,  however,  we  can  personally 
testify, — that  charcoal  put  to  the  roots  of  dahlias 
and  other  flowering  plants  will  redden  them 
vividly,  flowers  nearly  white  being  thus  turned  to 
a deep  red,  sometimes  altogether,  and  sometimes 
mixed  with  the  lighter  hue  in  half-a-dozen  varie- 
ties, from  one  and  the  same  root.  Since  noting 
this  curious  fact  in  our  columns  some  years  since, 
it  has  been  repeated,  and  with  success,  for  several 
seasons  in  France,  having  admittedly  been  tried 
there  in  consequence  of  reading  the  paragraph 
quoted  in  the  Builder. 


Indian-rubbee  Seats. — Garden-seats,  made  of 
vulcanized  Indian-nibber,  have  been  introduced  ns 
an  improvement : their  elasticity  saves  discomfort 
to  the  sitter. 

Cutting  Glass. — Alexander  Taylor  writes  as 
follows  to  i\\e  Photographic  Neios ; — “In  treating 
of  glass,  I may  give  you  another  way  of  cutting 
bottles,  shades,  or  any  glass  vessel  the  neat  thing 
you  wish,  and  that  is  to  get  a rod  of  iron  heated 
to  redness,  and  having  filled  your  vessel  the  exact 
height  you  wish  it  to  be  cut,  with  oil  of  any  kind, 
you  proceed  to  very  gradually  dip  the  red-hot 
iron  into  the  oil,  which,  heating  all  along  the 
surface,  suddenly  the  glass  chips  and  cracks  right 
round,  wdien  you  can  lift  off  the  upper  portion 
clean  by  the  surface  of  the  oil.  This  never  fails, 
and  many  a couple  of  servicable  bell  glasses  have 
I made  iu  this  way  from  a six-pound  confection 
bottle.” 

Hammer  tor  Shaping  Metals. — An  improved 
hammer,  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  globular 
articles,  and  the  formation  of  borders  npon  articles 
of  sheet  metal,  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  William 
Spurrier,  of  Birmingham.  He  fixes  a hammer- 
head or  swage  npon  the  long  arm  of  a lever  turn- 
ing upon  a horizontal  axis.  The  short  arm  of  the 
said  lever  is  operated  upon  by  means  of  cams, 
or  teeth  upon  the  periphery  of  a wheel,  made  to 
rotato  by  steam  or  other  power.  A rapid  recipro- 
cating motion  is  given  to  tho  hammer  or  swage 
by  tiie  said  wheel,  and  tho  metal  to  be  shaped  is 
hammered  thereby.  The  metal  operated  upon  is 
supported  on  sand  in  bags  or  dies,  or  in  some  other 
convenient  manner. 

Millstone  Masons. — It  appears  that  there  are 
in  London  a certain  number  of  masons  whose 
special  avocation  it  is  to  prepare  for  use  a peculiar 
kind  of  millstone,  known  as  the  French  burr. 
This  stone  consists  essentially  of  flint.  The 
“picking”  of  the  “burrs”  is  effected  by  a steel 
chisel  struck  by  a hammer,  and  every  stroke  is 
attended  by  a flash  of  light  and  a cloud  of  dust 
and  small  particles  of  stone.  Having  seen  many 
of  tho  men  as  patients  at  the  Victoria-park 
Hospital,  on  account  of  chest  affections  brought 
on  by  their  employment,  Dr.  Peacock  was  led  to 
make  extended  inquiries  at  the  places  of  work,  the 
I'csults  of  which  he  embodied  in  a paper  in  the 
Medical  Times.  The  subjoined  arc  the  principal 
of  his  conclusions : — 1.  That  the  average  age  of 
those  eng.agcd  in  this  occupation  is  very  low 
indeed.  Of  twenty-three  who  had  been  appren- 
ticed to  it  the  average  age  was  only  21-1  years; 
and  one  of  tho  foremen  stated  that  the  longest 
period  he  had  ever  known  a man  to  work  at  it 
was  thirteen  years.  2.  That  the  fatality  among 
these  men  is  directly  due  to  their  inhalation  of 
particles  of  silex;  but  that  the  injurious  influ- 
ence of  the  latter  is  much  aggravated  when  the 
men  are  intemperate.  3.  That  the  form  of  the 
disease  induced  may  bo  either  chronic  bronchitis 
or  phthisis,  according  to  the  predispositions  of  the 
patient.  4.  That  the  presence  of  the  silicious 
particles  in  the  lung-tissue  may  bo  proved  by 
Chemical  examination. 


TENDEKS 

For  road  and  drains  on  building'  land,  on  Alleyn’s  Col- 
loce  estate,  belonging  to  W.FhilHiis,  Esq.,  between  Forest- 
liill  and  Syclcnliam-lnll.  Messrs.  Banks  & Barry,  27,  Sack- 


ville-street,  architects; — 

Walker ^959  0 0 

Deards  ft55  0 0 

Potter  & Love 802  lo  0 

Porter "89  0 o 

Ncave 7/2  0 0 

Constable 7U>  0 o 

Clarke 723  ll  G 

Colson  Csd  0 0 

Morris  680  0 n 

Beeton  fids  C 0 

Strickson  Cfio  0 0 

Stacey 6l0  9 9 

Hartland  & Ulooinfleld 627  0 0 

Ladd  600  0 0 

Hare  (accepted) 68(3  2 C 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Bnscot  Park,  Surrey, 
for  Mr.  Carew  Gibson.  Mr.  Henry  Clutton,  architect 

Mansfield  /A'7,9io  0 a 

I'Ansou 7,77s  0 0 

Pritchard  7,7-18  0 0 

Brass  7,334  0 0 

Foster 7,2  Id  l)  0 

Myers 7,o6u  0 0 


For  works  at  No.  18,  Cork-street.  Mr.  Eales,  .archi- 


tect : — 

Fish ^1.796  0 0 

Batterhnry 1,796  0 0 

Aircy  & Bellingham  1,755  0 0 

Condor  t,747  0 0 

Cowland l>57d  <>  0 

Saunders  1,568  0 0 

Loiigmire  & Burge 1,643  0 0 

Smith 1,'185  0 0 

Rudkin,  junior 1,455  0 0 


For  new  Baptist  Chapel,  Derby.  Messrs.  Hinc  & Evans, 


Nottingham,  architects 

G.  Myers  j£’6,30l  0 9 

Simpson  & Lynham  4,990  0 0 

Robinson  & Freeman 1,950  0 0 

R.  Dennett 4,925  0 0 

J.  Wood 4,850  0 0 

R.  Yoong 4,800  0 0 

Edw.  Thompson 4,800  0 0 

Thompson  & Fryer  (accepted). . 4,690  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  Ladies’  Invalid  Home,  St. 

Leonard’s-on-Sca.  Mr.  Francis  II.  Fov>lcr,  architect. 

Quantities  taken  out  by  Mr.  Sniithcrs : — 

Myers .^.3,850  0 0 

Ayers  h Co 3,762  0 0 

Stap 3,650  9 0 

Kenwood  .3,635  0 0 

Hughes  & Hunter  3,507  0 0 

Howell  3,394  0 0 


For  altering  the  Literary  Institution,  Southwark,  into  a 
vestry  hall  for  the  parish  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  South- 
wark.—Tlie  tender  of  Mr.  Thos.  Rudkin,  jun.,  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Vestry  Board,  from  the  quantities  supplied 
by  Mr.  John  M.  Bry.son. 


For  erecting  brick. luit  accommodation  for  100  .soldiers 
at  Hounslow  barracks,  for  the  War  Department,  under 
superintendence  of  the  Commanding  Royal  Engineer 
of  tho  district.  — The  tender  of  Mr.  Jennings  was  nc- 
cepted  by  the  Director  General  of  Contracts,  from  tlic 
quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  John  M.  Bryson. 


For  cottage  at  Tilehurst,  near  Reading,  for  Mr.  Wm. 
Blandy.  Old  materials  from  present  house  and  farm- 
buildings  in  addition.  Messrs.  Poulton  & Woodman, 


architects ; — 

Lukcr d?l,956  0 0 

Wheeler 1,935  0 0 

W’oodroffe 1 ,900  0 0 

Orton  & Child  (accepted) 1,593  0 0 


For  hall  and  committee-room  for  West-street  Institu- 
tion, Reading.  Messrs.  Poulton  & Woodman,  archi- 
tects:— 

E.  Strong .^8.39  0 0 

Orton  Child 822  0 0 

J.each  (accepted) 7GI  0 0 


For  the  crccficm  of  national  schools  and  master’s  house 
at  St.  Leonard’s,  -Aston  Clinton,  Bucks.  Mr.  Frederick 


Gotto,  architect ; — 

Fassnidge i'1,043  0 0 

Honour 765  10  0 


For  first  portion  of  the  new  buildings  at  Ford,  Liver- 
pool. Mr.  E.  Welby  Pugin,  architect : — 

Fiirrcll  & Ledger /A'l.ssn  0 0 

Denvir 1,630  0 0 

Yates 1,550  0 0 

Steel  1.444  0 0 

Gia^ster  (accepted) 1,420  0 0 


For  a cottage  residence  at  Hartley,  near  Plymouth,  for 
Mr.  Richard  Hicks.  Mr.  O.  C.  Arthur,  architect.  Quan- 
titles  not  supplied 

Elliott ;£:'1,480  0 0 

Northcott 1,460  0 0 

Call  & Pethick  (accepted) 1,395  0 0 

Lethbridge 1.335  0 0 

Marshall 1,291  0 0 


For  tliree  new  warehouses,  Booth- street,  Manchester. 
Mr.  Thos.  Bird,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 


Terras dS\fi27  0 fl 

Thompson l,603  0 0 

Neill  l.'592  0 0 

TuUy  1.558  0 0 

Penk  (accepted)  1.549  0 l) 

For  111!'  Plumbing  and  Glazing. 

Jaffrey  (accepted)  157  0 8 


For  three  villas  at  Higher  Broughton,  Manchester. 
Mr.  Thos.  Bird,  architect.  Quantities  supplied;— 

Penk  £\,79^  0 0 

Terras 1,769  0 0 

Harrap  1,733  0 0 

Farrell  fk  Ledger l,6.'>il  0 0 

Tully  (accepted) 1,576  0 0 


Foradrapery  establishment.  Chorlton-upon-Mcdlock, 
Manchester.  Mr.  Tliomas  Bird,  ai'chitcct.  Quantities 
supplied ; — 

Neill  .SC916  8 0 

Thompson 895  0 0 

Savage /k  Gcnney 810  0 8 

Clark  & Jones 829  0 0 

Metcalf  ik  Waterson 8I9  0 0 

Vickers 8Hl  0 0 

Penk  798  0 0 

Terras  (accepted)  797  0 0 

Tully  (too  late)  795  0 0 


For  works  at  Tulsc-hill.  Mr.  Eales,  architect ; — 

Clemence  ;6'9I5  0 0 

Batterbury  879  0 0 

Alrey  & Bellingham  785  0 0 

For  erecting  a house  in  Long-alley.  Mr.  J.  Tanner, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Taylor £653  10  0 

Elston 570  0 0 

Miieers  497  15  0 

Case  497  0 0 

Brooks  4'i5  0 0 

Grccu 422  18  0 


For  three  houses  at  Dartmouth  Park,  Forest-hill,  foi 
Mr.  William  Rendlc.  Mr.  Thomas  Fred.  Franklin,  archi- 
tect 


Houses. 

Fences. 

Total. 

Macey  

£ 

2,380 

£ 

145 

£ 

2,525 

Gammon 

2,259 

121 

Downs  

2,128 

146 

2,274 

Crawley  

2,079 

120 

2,199 

2,n6o 

1U6 

2,166 

Thompson  

1,988 

140 

2,128 

Oct.  6,  I860.] 
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The  Mdropoliian  Main-Sacerage  ; the  Northern 
Outfall  Seu'cr. 

JN  the  course  of  the  past 
week,  according  to  original 
arrangements,  tenders  were 
to  he  received  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  for  the  Northern 
Outfall  Sewer.  An  adver- 
tisement in  our  present 
number,  extends  the  time 
to  the  18th  inst.  It  will 
berecollectedthat  this  por- 
tion of  the  general  work 
zS  of  the  sewerage  of  London, 
upon  which  the  success  of 
the  whole  of  the  opera- 
tions on  the  north  side 
of  the  Thames,  except^ 
ing  only  what  is  called 
the  Western  Division, 
will  depend,  is  complicated 
and  difficiilt  from  fea- 
tures of  the  district  to  be 
traversed,  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  In  the  account  of 
the  scheme  for  the  metro- 
polis, which  we  gave  some 
tirrie  back,  we  specified  the 
principal  obstacles  that 
would  have  to  be  sur- 
mounted at  the  commencement  of  tliis  par- 
ticular sewer,  within  a distance  of  little  more 
than  a mile.  The  remainder  of  the  line  (maldng 
the  entire  length  for  the  sewer,  5 miles  1,400 
feet),  passes  through  that  very  treacherous 
ground,  the  marshes,  between  West  Ham  and 
Barking  Creek.  Eighty  borings  have  been 
taken  along  the  whole  line,  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  soil ; and  the  results  are  shown 
on  three  sheets  of  the  drawings. 

We  have  before  expressed  a higli  opinion  of 
the  completeness  of  the  preparations,  by  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  Board,  for  subsequent 
works,  at  least  in  whatever  is  comprised  under 
drawings  and  specifications  ; a completeness 
which  has  contributed  to  that  efficiency  of 
superintendence  which  also  we  have  acknow- 
ledged. The  details  in  the  present  case  arc 
even  more  deserving  of  notice  than  were  the 
corresponding  preliminaries  for  the  contracts 
in  hand.  Of  these,  the  chief  points  interesting 
, to  those  who  would  visit  the  works  whilst  in 
progress,  and  points  that  might  subsequently 
be  referred  to  as  precedents,  have  been  all 
duly  laid  before  our  readers.  But  it  may 
be  well  to  state  once  more,  for  information 
of  distant  readers,  that  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  there  are  now  in  progress,  works 
of  the  High-level  Sewerage  and  of  the  Outfall 
Sewer,  besides  portions  of  the  Low-level 
Sewer, — fur  which  last  the  general  drawings 
are  not  yet  finished, — and  that  the  engines 
and  other  machinery  for  the  Deptford  pumping 
station  are  in  hand, — the  Low-level  Sewer,  and 
the  pumping  machinery  and  reservoir  at  the  out- 
fall below  Woolwich,  being  thus  the  only  divi- 
sions of  the  work  of  which  the  details  have  to 
be  furnished  ; and  that  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  the  works  in  progress  (some  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  complete,)  include  those 
of  the  High-level  Sewerage,  the  Middle-level, 
with  a storm-water  outfall  passing  beside 
the  Serpentine  and  across  Hyde  Park,  and 
what  may  be  considered  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Western  Division.  It  should  also  be  recollected 
that  the  Hackney  Branch,  which  is  included 
with  the  contract  for  the  High-level,  will  inter-  ■ 
sect  the  line  at  Old  Ford,  and  pass  southward  to 
join  eventually  the  Low-level  Sewer.  After 
that  portion  of  the  scheme  which  we  are  about 
to  describe,  there  will  remain  for  particular 
design,  the  works,  on  the  north  side,  of  the 
Low-level  Sewer,  of  the  pumping  machinery, 
of  the  reservoir  at  the  outfall,  and  those  gene- 
rally of  the  Western  Division. 


The  difficulty  which  there  is  for  us,  in  pre- 
senting in  moderate  space,  the  interesting  and 
useful  points  to  be  noted  in  examination  of 
the  drawings  and  specification  now  before  us, 
will  be  supposed  from  a mere  statement  of 
their  bulk.  The  form  of  contract,  which 
embodies  the  specification  as  well  as  a sche- 
dule of  prices  for  possible  extras  or  omissions, 
fills  eighty-five  printed  pages,  be.sides  six 
pages  of  an  index  ; and  the  drawings  occupy 
seventy-five  large  sheets.  The  specification 
contains  267  clauses.  The  details  we  have  to 
notice  will  be  understood  best  if  we  here  give, 
as  succinctly  as  we  can,  the  particulars  of  the 
course  the  sewer  will  take. 

It  will  be  well  remembered  that  the  works 
comprised  in  the  contract  for  the  Northeni 
High-level  Sewer  terminate  at  the  western 
bank  of  the  Lea.  These  include  a portion  of 
the  outfall  as  well  for  the  Middle-level  as  for 
the  High-level  division.  The  Northern  High- 
level  and  the  Middle-level  Sewei-s,  after  a 
junction  at  the  overflow-chamber,  so  often 
described,  westward  of  the  North  London 
Eailway,  proceed  in  sepanrte  and  parallel 
channels  to  the  point  from  which  the  works 
now  to  be  noticed  commence,  the  before-men- 
tioned western  bank  of  the  Lea,  where,  also, 
and  slightly  divergent  on  plan  from  the  upper 
channels,  there  are  two  outfalls  at  a lower 
level,  for  storm-waters.  The  parallel  channels 
of  the  upper  level  or  main  outfall,  (two 
sewers,  in  fact,)  are  to  continue,  crossing 
several  different  watercourses  and  branches 
of  the  Lea,  and  intersecting  the  Eastern 
Counties  Eailway  and  the  Stratford-road, 
to  the  site  of  the  intended  pumping  station 
and  junction  of  the  Low-level  Sewer,  which 
is  just  westward  of  the  branch  known  as 
the  Abbey  Creek  of  the  Channelsea  Elver, 
itself  a portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Lea. 
Thence  to  the  Thames,  just  westward  of  the 
mouth  of  Barking  Creek,  the  Northern  Out- 
fall Sewer,  so  called,  will  continue  as  three 
channels, — except  at  the  outfall  itself,  and  ex- 
cepting in  one  or  two  other  places  where  it  has 
been  necessary  to  divide  the  flow  into  a greater 
number  of  comses.  The  general  line  is  easterly 
or  south-easterly,  except  at  the  outfall  for  rather 
more  than  8tX)  feet  from  low-water  mark,  in 
which  distance  the  line  has  turned  to  the  south. 
The  sewer  will  have  a uniform  inclination  of  1 
in  2640,  or  2 feet  per  mile,  to  the  end  of  the 
general  construction,  where  the  invert  appears 
to  be  about  1 foot  below  high-water  level, 
after  which  there  are  a tumbling  bay,  nine 
lines  of  sewer,  and  lastly  Ciimpsheating, 
together  falling  about  18  feet  in  a length  of 
400  feet  to  near  low-water  mark.  The 
grotmd  over  the  sewer  or  sewers  will  form 
a continuous  embankment  and  a new  line  of 
road.  The  line  intersects,  in  the  following 
order,  the  main  branch  of  the  Lea,  the  East 
London  Water-works  Feeder ; at  an  acute  angle, 
the  Padding-mill  Eiver  and  Marsh  Gate-lane  ; 
similarly  the  Eastern  Counties  Eailway  and 
the  City  Mill  Eiver  close  southward  of  the 
crossing  of  the  latter  by  the  former  ; afterwards 
the  Water-works  Eiver  and  the  Stratford-road ; 
Abbey  Mill-lane ; Abbey  Creek,  and  the 
Channelsea  Eiver  close  together  ; the  North 
Woolwich  Eailway  at  the  intersection  of  Marsh- 
lane,  the  Bow  and  Barking  Eailway,  Balaam- 
street  in  the  town  of  Plaistow,  Barking-road, 
and  many  lanes  and  water-courses  requiring 
special  provisions.  The  line  crosses  East  Ham 
Manor-road  just  south  of  the  church. 

Each  of  the  channels,  two,  or  three,  of  the 
sewer,  will  be  9 feet  in  the  span  of  arch,  or 
the  clear  width  between  the  curved  sides,  and 
9 feet  from  the  invert  to  the  soffit ; and  except- 
ing for  about  one-fourth  of  the  length,  or  the 
portion  eastward  of  the  church  just  named, 
where  cross  walls  or  piers  of  concrete  are  used 
and  arches,  and  excepting  where  the  channels 
or  cidverts  will  be  on  foundations  slightly 
below  the  present  level  of  ground,  and  of 
course  excepting  the  crossings,  the  brickwork 
will  be  placed  on  a continuous  substructure 
of  concrete,  which,  in  some  places,  will  be  not 
less  than  14  or  1.5  feet  in  depth  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sewer,  and  50  to  60  feet  trans- 
versely at  the  base,  in  addition  to  what  is 
carried  up  as  continuous  counterfort  to  the 
sides  of  the  sewer.  There  may  have  been 


good  reason  which  is  not  apparent,  for  the 
adoption  of  the  imbedded  piers  of  concrete 
with  arches,  for  support  in  one  case,  and  the 
solid  embankment  of  concrete  in  the  other. 

It  will  be  understood  that  in  all  the  crossings, 
as  of  railways,  roads,  and  streams,  over  or 
under  them,  the  9 feet  in  clear  height  of 
culvert,  plus  a roadway  above,  had  to  bo 
provided  for  ; and  that  thus  the  difficulty  of 
crossing  was  increased.  The  requirements  of 
the  “ Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  21st 
and  22nd  Viet.,’’  are  stringent  as  to  the  non- 
obstruction of  the  navigation  of  the  streams. 
In  most  of  the  cases  the  construction  is 
of  iron,  and  the  drawings  are  very  elaborate. 
Of  course  provision  had  to  be  made  for  con- 
traction of  the  iron,  without  allowing  sewage 
to  escape.  The  mains  of  the  Water-works 
Company  also  entailed  special  contrivances. 
The  land  on  the  line  from  the  Lea,  of  the 
width  of  100  to  150  feet,  has  been,  or  will  be 
all  purchased  by  the  Board. 

In  construction  of  the  main  portion  of  the  line, 
a good  foundation  is  to  be  first  obtained  by 
excavating  ; and  the  concrete  is  then  to  be  de- 
posited with  sides  at  a slope  of  1 to  1,  finish- 
ing along  the  sides  of  the  sewer  within  2 feet 
6 inches  of  the  soffit  of  the  arches.  The  in- 
verts and  side  walls  of  the  sewers,  the  former 
13^  inches  thick,  and  the  latter  2 feet  3 inches 
for  the  external  walls,  and  18  inches  for  the  in- 
ternal parallel  divisions,  will  be  built  in  Port- 
land cement ; whilst  the  arches  and  continua- 
tion of  the  side  walls  above  the  springing,  will 
be  in  Eoman  cement.  The  former  cement  is 
to  be  of  not  less  w’eight  than  106  lbs.  to  the 
bushel  of  four  pecks,  and  the  Eoman  not  less 
than  73  lbs.,  the  Portland  to  be  mixed  two  of 
cement  to  three  of  sand,  and  the  other  in  equal 
parts.  The  concrete,  so  far  as  the  embank- 
ment aboveground  is  concerned,  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  four  measures  of  approved  ballast,  ono 
mea.sure  of  shaq)  grit  sand,  and  one  of  the  best 
description  of  Dorkmg,  or  other  stone  lime  of 
equal  quality  to  be  approved,  the  whole  to  ho 
mixed  in  a pug-mill,  and  thrown  in  from  tho 
greatest  practicable  height.  But,  for  the  foun- 
dations of  piers  of  bridges,  and  brickwork 
over  streams,  as  also  where  to  be  used  below 
present  surface  of  the  ground,  the  same  pro- 
portion of  ballast  is  to  be  mixed  with  two 
measures  of  sand,  and  one  of  freshly  burnt  lias 
lime.  All  the  lime  is  to  be  delivered  in  lump, 
and  ground  upon  the  line  of  works.  The  ordi- 
nary bricks  are  to  be  the  best  description  of 
picked  stocks  ; but  tho  inside  of  each  sewer  is 
to  be  faced  with  “ shippers  or  paviors,"  to  be 
according  to  samples  at  the  office  of  the  Board. 
Joints  of  the  brickwork  are  not  to  exceed 
3-16ths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  next  the  in- 
terior surface  ; and  the  external  joints  are  to 
be  raked  out  and  pointed  with  neat  cement. 
Hoop  iron  of  1 inch  in  width,  and  iHb.  to 
every  10  feet  length,  is  to  be  used  in  the  out- 
side walls  of  the  sewers,  four  widths  in  every 
fifth  course,  also  at  the  bridges  ; and  at  the 
outlet  near  the  river,  there  are  to  be  two  widths 
for  every  brick  in  thickness.  The  facing  of  the 
soffit  of  arch  and  top  of  invert,  is  to  consist  of 
half-brick  rings  on  edge,  and  particular  direc- 
tions are  given  for  the  work  of  the  side  walls, 
in  old  English  bond,  for  the  wetting  of  the 
bricks,  and  for  the  immediate  carting  away 
of  old  or  rejected  bricks  ; and  no  broken  bricks 
are  to  be  brought  on  the  works.  In  all  cases 
where  excavations  are  made  for  brickwork, 
embankment  or  otherwise,  the  trench  is  to  be 
filled  with  concrete,  and  wherever  the  drawings 
indicate  “made  ground,”  concrete  is  to  be 
used.  Where  the  concrete  piers  arc  used, 
we  observe  that  they  are  to  bo  only  of 
tho  width,  37  feet  6 inches,  required  for 
the  width  of  the  three  lines  of  sewer.  Tho 
space  apart,  or  span  of  the  arches  springing 
from  them,  and  carrying  the  sewers,  is 
about  18  feet ; and  the  thickness  of  tho 
arches  is  18  inches.  Each  ordinary  pier,  of 
concrete,  will  be  the  37  feet  G inches  by  4 feet 
on  the  plan ; and  is  to  be  estimated  as 
about  16  feet  in  depth  from  the  present  sur- 
face (wliich  has  about  the  same  level  as 
the  line  of  springing  of  the  arcli),  down  to 
the  surface  of  gravel  or  foundation  of  good 
ground.  Every  sixth  pier,  however,  is  6 feet 
across,  instead  of  4 feet.  Tho  backing  of  the 
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arches  is  maclo  iip  with  concrete,  'wherein  3-inch 
pipe  drains  are  laid  to  the  ditches  outside  the 
lino  of  sewer.  The  continuous  counterfort  of 
concrete  to  the  sides  of  the  sewer,  as  will 
have  been  understood,  is  not  provided  in 
the  portion  of  the  work  just  described.  The 
external  faces,  however,  of  this  portion,  as 
well  as  of  the  concrete  slopes  of  other  portions 
of  the  line,  are  to  be  covered  by  outer  slopes 
of  li  to  1,  with  dry  rubbish  or  other  material, 
well  rammed  in  layers  of  not  more  than 
()  inches  in  tliickncss,  with  an  iron  puuner  of 
not  less  than  10  lbs.  weight, — the  top  of  the 
embaukmeut,  or  roadway,  finishing  40  feet  in 
width,  and  2 feet  (1  inches  above  the  crown  of 
the  arches  of  the  brickwork.  Each  ditch  at 
the  too  of  the  embankment,  will  be  3 feet 
G inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  1 foot  G inches 
at  tlie  bottom,  and  about  2 feet  G inches  deep, 
and  will  discliarge  into  the  present  open  ditches. 
Before  the  roadway  is  formed,  12  inches  in 
depth  of  clay-puddle  will  be  placed  along  and 
over  the  top  of  the  brickwork,  and  do'^^ui  to 
1 foot  below  the  top  of  the  concrete  slopes.  The 
external  slopes  arc  to  be  faced  with  turf  of  not 
less  than  4 inches  in  thickness  ; or  where  the 
land  is  arable,  particular  directions  are  given 
for  sowing  with  grass  seeds  ; and  the  kind  of 
cxuickscts  for  the  hedge  s,  and  manner  of  plant- 
ing also  are  specified.  Calverts  of  brickwork  in 
Portland  cement  are  to  be  built  in  the  open 
ditches  met  with  and  intersected.  These 
works,  in  1^  brickwork,  alone  amount  to  520 
feet  of  7 feet  by  6 feet ; G20  feet  of  G feet 
6 inches  by  5 feet ; 820  feet  of  4 feet  by  3 feet, 
and  600  feet  of  2 feet  barrel.  Numerous  side 
entrances  and  air  -shafts  will  bo  requii-cd.  The 
latter  will  be  of  the  common  form,  and  the 
others  not  greatly  different  from  it.  Where 
the  side  entrances  occur,  openings  ■will  be 
formed  in  the  division-walls  of  the  sewers,  to 
allow  of  access  from  one  to  the  other;  and  in 
each  opening,  double  flaps  will  be  placed. 

Besides  the  work  in  raising  Balaani-street, 
Barking-road,  Prince  Regent-lane,  Bliiid-lane, 
and  East  Ilam  Hall  Manor  Way,  and  the 
lowering  of  Mar.sh-lano  and  West  Ham  Abbey- 
lane,  there  will  be  forty  “ occupation  roads  ” 
to  be  formed,  to  lead  to  the  lands  on  each  side. 

Tlie  more  important  works  in  the  construc- 
tion of  aqueducts  or  bridges,  include  the  bridge 
over  the  Lea,  of  one  spau  ; the  bridge  over  the 
Waterworks  Feeder,  of  two  spans  ; that  over 
Marsh  Gate-lane,  Pudding  Mill  River,  and 
(Knobb’s  Mill)  Marsh  Gate-lane,  of  four  spans  ; 
that  over  the  City  Mill  River,  of  one  span, — 
each  of  these  carrying  the  double  line  of  sewer  ; 
the  bridge  over  the  Waterworks  River,  of  one 
span,  carrying  four  lines  of  sewer ; that  over 
Abbey  Mill-lane,  of  one  span,  carrying  a double 
line ; and  that  over  Abbey  Creek  and  Channelsea 
River,  of  two  spans  ; that  over  the  Bow  and  ; 
Barking  Junction  (intended)  Railway,  Marsh-! 
lane,  and  the  North  Woolwich  Railway,  of 
tliree  spans  ; and  that  over  the  Bow  and  Bark- 
ing Riilway  main  line,  of  one  span  (besides 
certain  bridges  of  one  span,  over  occupation 
road.s),  all  cariying  the  triple  lino  of  sewer.  In 
some  of  those  cases,  the  construction  is  re- 
peated : but  separate  designs  and  sets  of 
drawings  have  been  required  for  the  bridges 
of  the  Lea,  the  East  London  ^Vaterworks 
Feeder,  and  the  Waterworks  River  near  Strat- 
ford-road  ; for  the  works  adjoining  the  latter 
and  crossing  the  road  ; and  for  the  bridge  over 
the  Bow  and  Barking  main  line,  as  well  as  for 
the  crossing  over  the  Waterworks  main,  and 
the  method  of  2)assing  under  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway,  and  of  crossing  Balaam- 
street  and  other  roads.  The  outlet  iuto  tlie 
Thames,  the  tumbling-bay,  nine  culverts, 
and  other  works,  also  are  the  .subject  of 
distinct  drawings  and  clauses  of  the  specifi- 
cation. In  our  present  limits,  we  cannot 
do  moro  than  say  that  each  of  these  features 
in  the  design  of  the  Northern  Outfall  Sewer 
displays  much  ingenuity  in  contrivance,  and 
great  variety  of  construction ; and  much  ex- 
perience of  con-esponding  varied  character, 
as  well  as  large  resources,  will  be  nece.ssary  in 
whomsoever  may  be  the  contractor. 

The  contractor  is  to  provide  for  works  which 
inay  be  required  or  deducted,  200  rods  of 
brickwork  iii  Portland  cement,  10, 000  yards 
of  blue  has  lime  concrete,  10,000  of  the  con- 


crete of  Dorking  lime,  600  feet  of  Brainley  Fall 
stone,  the  largest  block  not  to  exceed  30  cubic 
feet,  the  outer  faces,  beds,  and  joints  to  be 
dressed;  600  feet  similarly  of  Aberdeen  gra- 
nite, the  largest  not  to  exceed  30  feet ; and 
1,000  yards  of  3-iucli  tooled  and  squared  York 
stone,  bedded,  jointed,  and  laid.  In  the  sche- 
dule of  prices,  such  brickwork  as  that  men- 
tioned, in  blocks  or  otherwise,  is  set  down  at 
15Z.  per  rod,  that  with  “shippers  or  paviors  ” 
being  171.  The  concrete  with  blue  lias  lime 
is  priced  at  7s.  jicr  cubic  yard,  and  that  with 
Dorking  lime  at  63.  3d.,  but  where  ballast 
is  got  out  of  the  trenches,  at  3s.  Gd.  Under 
the  head  of  stonework,  Bmmley  Fall  stone, 
tooled,  squared,  and  bedded,  is  priced  at 
4s.  9d.  per  foot  cubic,  and  the  3-incli  York 
stone,  at  9d.  per  foot  superficial, — 2i-mch 
being  7d.,  4-inch  Is.  Gd.,  and  5-inch  23. 
Digging,  including  every  expense  of  shoring, 
watcliing,  carting,  and  so  forth,  and  filling 
in  and  fire  priced  2s.  Gd.  per 

yard,  and  without  cartage,  2s.  But  in  the 
case  of  foundations  of  piers  of  bridges,  the 
same  kind  of  work,  including  carting,  is  put 
at  7s.  Gd.  per  yard,  to  defray  every  expense  of 
keeping  the  work  clear  of  water,  a matter 
which  may  possibly  involve,  as  in  the  recent 
case  of  work  connected  with  the  Low-level 
sewer  on  the  south  side,  extraordinary  difti- 
culty  and  attendant  expense.  Timber,  Memel 
or  Riga,  left  in  trenches,  is  to  be  charged  per 
foot  cubic,  2h.  Gd.  ; and  used  as  sheating,  piles, 
and  similar  works,  6,3.,  with  the  nece.ssary  caps 
and  shoes  : 12  feet  planks  left  in,  are  to  be 
3s.  9d.,  and  l i-inch  deal  is  to  be  3-nd.  per  foot 
.super.  Cast-iron  work  in  side-entrance  flaps, 
will  be  18s.  per  cwt. ; in  gully  and  ventilating 
grates,  12s. ; and  in  covering  plates,  girders, 
pipes,  and  columns  of  any  i)attern,  10s. 
Wronght-irou  work  as  in  ladder-irons,  will  be 
3d.  the  lb.  Clean  Thames  ballast  will  be  4s.  Gd. 
per  yard.  Labourers  will  bo  3s.  9d.  the  day  of 
ten  hours  ; excavators,  4s.  and  4s.  Gd.  ; whilst 
bricklayers  and  other  workmen,  except  en- 
gineers, who  are  7s.,  will  be  6s. 

In  the  general  conditions  upon  which  the 
works  described  are  to  be  porforuied,  besides 
such  usual  clauses  as  that  the  decision  of  the 
engineer  as  to  meaning  of  tlio  specification,  is 
binding,  it  may  bo  noticed  that  in  ease  of  any 
suit  against  the  Board,  or  any  of  their  servants,  in 
respect  of  damage  from  the  execution  of  the 
works,  the  Board  may  compromLse  the  action, 
and  at  tho  same  time  claim  indemnification 
from  the  contractor.  The  contractor  is  not  to 
assign  the  contract,  nor  to  make  a sub-contract 
with  any  workman  for  any  part  of  the  brick- 
work, earthwork,  masonry,  or  work  connected 
with  these.;  and  under  pain  of  a forfeiture,  he 
is  not  to  give  a gratuity  to  any  officer  of  the 
Board.  Weekly  accomits  of  extras  and  omis- 
sions ordered,  are  to  be  delivered.  When  im- 
proper materials  directed  to  be  removed,  are 
not  sent  a-way  in  twenty-four  hours  after  orders, 
they  may  bo  removed  at  the  expense  of  the 
contractor,  who  may  also  bo  made  to  forfeit 
as  damages,  51.  for  every  day’s  delay.  OI3- 
struction  to  footways  entails  similar  damages 
on  tho  contractor.  Coins  and  other  articles  of 
value,  are  to  be  delivered  up.  The  works  are 
to  be  finished  within  two  years  after  date  of 
the  order  to  commence  ; or  501.  per  clay  will 
bo  claimable  as  liquidated  damages ; but  in 
the  event  of  strikes  or  combinations  on  the 
2)art  of  the  workmen,  the  engineer  will  allow 
such  additional  time  as  he  may  deem  fair  and 
reasonable.  Moneys  payable  to  the  Board  by 
the  coutractor  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered 
on  the  contract,  or  may  be  retained  out  of 
moneys  due  or  to  become  due,  even  though 
the  sum  to  bo  retained  may  be  unascertained 
at  the  time  of  the  withholding.  The  sum  of  forty 
thousand  pound, s for  extra  works,  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  tender.  Advances  are  to  bo  at 
the  rate  of  90  per  cent.,  as  the  works  proceed, 
until  one-half  the  contract  is  completed,  when 
a further  5 jjer  cent,  will  be  advanced  iqDon 
the  amount  of  work  executed.  Similarly,  90 
per  cent,  and  6 per  cent,  will  bo  advanced,  as 
regards  the  second  half  of  the  works,  and  also 
the  remaining  5 per  cent,  upon  the  approxi- 
mate value  of  the  first  half.  But  such  advances 
are  not  to  be  made  oftener  than  montbly;  nor 
are  they  to  aft'ect  any  subsequent  exuestion,  or 


to  bo  taken  as  admission  of  any  particular 
work.  A further  advance  of  2-J-  per  cent,  will 
be  made  in  three  months  from  completion  of 
the  works  ; one  of  1;}-  jier  cent,  at  six  mouths ; 
and  the  balance  will  bo  paid  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months,  provided  the  contractor  shall 
have  given  a full  account  of  all  liis  claims,  and 
the  engineer  shall  give  a certificate.  Two 
sureties^  jointly  and  severally  in  20,000^.,  are 
to  be  found  by  the  contractor ; and  uo  member 
of  the  Board  is  to  be  personally  liable  ; the 
payments  being  to  be  made  out  of  tho  funds  in 
the  control  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Edmund  Cooper 
will  bo  tho  resident  engineer,  imder  Mr. 
Bazalgettc. 

The  least  difficult  portion  of  the  work,  so  far 
as  foundation  is  concerned,  would  sbeili  to  be  at 
Plaistow,  where  tho  hard  gravel  is  reached 
within  two  or  three  feet,  and  where  the  invert  of 
the  sewer  for  about  2,500  feet  of  length,  will  bo 
below  the  present  surface  level.  In  other 
cases,  as  near  the  Lea,  where  the  greatest 
height  of  embankment  will  be  required,  tlicre 
is  made-ground  to  a considerable  depth. 


ON  ROUND  CHURCHES.* 

The  Knights  of  St.  John  were  BO  named, 
in  the  first  instance,  from  their  patron  saint, 
John  the  Patriarch,  and  they  were  called  also 
Hospitallers,  from  their  early  connection  with  the 
hospital,  or  hostel,  or  hotel  (for  it  is  the  same 
word),  attached  to  the  St.  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem, 
for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  places. 
Originally  they  were  Brethren  of  Mercy  attending 
on  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  stranger,  and  ren- 
dering them  the  offices  of  hospitality  and  charity. 
But  about  tho  year  1113,  when  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  Holy  Land  drove  them  from  these 
works  of  peace  and  love,  the  lay  members  of  the 
society  drafted  themselves  oil'  into  a new  order, 
under  the  name  and  guardianship  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  taking  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chas- 
tity, and  obedience,  and  making  the  defence  of 
tho  holy  places  and  their  visitors  the  main  object 
of  their  union.  These  Knights  Hospitallers  of 
St.  John,  being  first  called  of  Jerusalem,  were 
afterwards  known  from  their  possessions  and 
change  of  domicile,  successively  as  Knights  of 
Cyprus,  of  Rhodes,  and  of  Malta,  at  which  last 
place  many  vast  buildings  and  unedited  records 
yet  remain.  Their  dress  was  a black  clonk,  with 
white  cross,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  tho 
Templars,  which  was  white,  with  a red  cross. 
They  became  exceedingly  powerful  and  numerous 
in  England,  and  at  one  time,  after  they  had  ac- 
quired the  possessions  of  the-dissolved  Templars, 
they  had  as  many  as  53  establishments  or  “ com- 
manderies”  (“  preceptory was  the  name  assigned 
to  the  Templars^  houses)  in  this  kingdom,  of  which 
I may  mention  one — Dlnglcy,  in  this  county,  in 
the  cellars  of  whose  modern  houses  thero  arc  yet, 
I believe,  remains  of  ancient  vaulting,  as  early  as 
the  time  of  the  Knights’  proprietorship  of  the 
place.  Long  after  their  occupation  was  gone 
they  lingered  on,  a rich  and  dreaded  body,  who 
might  longer  have  stood  their  ground,  and  kept 
their  own,  had  not  the  sweeping  revolution  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  whirled  them  along  in  tho 
wholesale  destruction  of  all  kindred  societies. 
However,  they  had  spirit  enough  to  “ die 
game,”  and  our  native  historian,  Fuller,  speak- 
ing of  their  dissolution,  says: — “The  suppression 
of  the  Hospitallers  deaerveth  especial  notice, 
because  tho  manner  thereof  was  dilFerent  from 
the  dissolution  of  other  religious  houses,  for 
manfully  they  stood  it  out  to  the  last,  in  de- 
spite of  several  assaults.  The  Knights  Hospi- 
tallers (whose  chief  mansion  was  at  Cierkenwell, 
nigh  London),  being  gentlemen  and  soldiers  of 
ancient  families  and  high  spirits,  would  not  be 
brought  to  present  to  Henry  VIII.  such  puling 
petitions,  and  public  recognitions  of  their  errors, 
as  other  orders  had  done.  Wherefore,  like  stout 
fellows,  they  oxiposed  any  that  thought  to  enrich 
themselves  with  their  ample  revenues,  and  stood 
on  their  own  defence  and  justification.  Bub 
BarnabaS'day  itself  hath  a night,  and  this  long- 
lived  order,  which  in  England  went  over  the 
grave  of  all  others,  came  at  last  to  its  own.” 

And  this  last  grave  of  its  last  prior  is  yet  to  bo 
found  in  this  county.  lu  the  parish  church  of 
Rushton  (removed,  1 believe,  from  the  destroyed 
church,  which  stood  in  the  last  century  close  to 
tho  hall),  is  the  beautiful  monument  of  Sir  Thos. 
Tresham,  in  his  robes  of  prior  of  the  order  of  St. 
Jolm  of  .Terusalem.  Though  Henry  VIII.  siip- 
Xsressed  the  order.  Queen  Mary  revived  it  on  her 

* See  p.  623,  a/ite. 
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attainment  to  the  throne,  and  appointed  Sii 
Thos.  Tresham,  well  regarded  for  his  adherence  to 
the  unrcformcd  faith,  as  the  head  and  prior  of  the 
order  in  England.  He  died  shortly  after,  and 
this  most  unique  and  curious,  hut  little  known, 
monument  (of  which  I am  enabled,  by  a friend’s 
kindness,  to  e.'wbibit  a most  faithful  drawing), 
remains  a singular  memorial  of  the  last  brief 
revival  of  this  ancient  society ; though  I have  an 
indistinct  recollection  of  seeing,  on  the  walls  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  either  this  or  last  year,  a 
full-length  portrait  of  Sir  G.  Bowyer,  M.P.,  in 
the  robes  of  the  prior  of  the  Knights  of  Malta. 

Still  grander  monument  of  the  order,  and  in 
closer  connection  with  our  present  subject,  is  the 
round  church  of  Little  Maplestead,  in  Essex,  the 
most  perfect  of  all  the  crusadic  churches  in 
England,  .and  which,  by  the  cruel  irony  of  Time, 
though  still  a parish  clmrch,  has  passed  from  the 
patronage  of  the  world-known  and  dashing  Hos- 
pitallers into  that  of  an  obscure  and  feeble  sect  of 
Sabbatarians. 

Founded  within  a few  years  of  the  same  time 
(1118)  was  the  order  of  tie  Knights  Templars, 
who  were  of  a more  exclusively  military  character, 
and  eftected  no  deeds  but  deeds  of  arms.  Never- 
theless, the  rule  of  discipline  was  strict,  and  after 
St.  Bernard’s  rule.  They  took  their  name  from 
a palace  adjoining  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  which 
was  appropriated  to  their  use  by  Baldwin  I.  Their 
dress  was  a tunic  of  chain-mail,  with  a long  white 
cloak,  on  which  a red  cross  was  subsequently 
engrafted,  and  became  their  well-known  badge. 

They  came  to  England  in  Stephen’s  reign,  and 
first  settled  in  Holborn,  whence  they  removed  to 
the  site  nearer  the  Thames,  which,  though  the 
arms  have  yielded  to  the  gown,  and  the  long  white 
cloak  of  the  soldier  to  the  long  black  robe  of  the 
lawyer,  still  retains  the  name  of  the  " Temple  j” 
and  rejoices  in  that  round  Temple  Church,  which 
exhibited  almost  the  first  noble,  though  still  im- 
perfect, example  of  the  spirit  of  church  restoration 
which  has  since  so  widely  spread.  The  pride  and 
haughtiness  of  this  order  brought  it  to  an  early 
fall,  and  though  the  name  of  the  Templar  is  more 
popularly  known  than  that  of  the  Hospitaller,  the 
existence  of  the  former  society  was  of  far  shorter 
duration,  the  Templars  having  been,  witli  great 
severity  and  cruelty,  suppressed  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  their  lands  passed  over  to  their  more 
fortunate  rivals.  Of  their  domains,  of  which  the 
Hospitallers  took  possession,  I may  name  as  places 
probably  familiar  to  most  of  you.  Temple  Bruern, 
in  Lincolnshire  (described  in  the  volume  of  our 
architectural  reports  for  1858),  Temple  Balahall, 
in  Warwickshire,  and  Rothley  Temple,  in  Leicester- 
shire. I do  not  find  that  they  were  ever  esta- 
blished in  Northamptonshire,  and  I am  told  to-day 
that  they  had  possessions  at  Hardwick. 

The  ground-plan  of  the  Temple  Church  is  the 
least  elegant  of  all  that  remains,  the  round  being 
smaller  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  building, 
and  forming  rather  .a  vestibule  than  the  chief 
feature  of  the  church.  It  differs  from  our  own 
church  in  having  twelve  instead  of  eight  piers,  and 
BO  far  has  closer  resemblance  to  the  plan  of  the 
original.  In  its  triple  arches,  opening  from  the 
rotunda  into  the  chancel,  it  follows  its  Northamp- 
ton sister. 

We  have,  then,  the  round  church  of  the  Temple 
built  by  the  Knights  Templars,  the  round  iliurch 
of  Maplestead  by  the  other  great  society  of  the 
Hospitallers,  while  in  the  other  two  round 
churches,  of  Cambridge  and  of  Northampton,  can 
be  traced  no  connection  with  either  order;  but 
they  sprang,  in  all  likelihood,  from  the  uuaided 
bounty  of  individual  benefactors;  that  of  Cam- 
bridge from  some  unkuouTi  pilgrim  or  crusader, 
whose  name  has  perished,  though  his  good  work 
remains;  that  of  our  own  town,  from  indirect  but 
very  convincing  evidence,  may  almost  surely  be 
attributed  to  the  first  great  name  in  Northampton 
annals, — Simon  de  St.  Liz,  first  Norman  carl  of 
this  county,  the  founder  of  the  castle,  and  of  St. 
Andrews,  twice  a pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
whoso  name  has  become  so  identified  witli  North- 
ampton as  to  have  gained  a settlement  in  the 
racing  card  of  the  spring  meeting. 

Twice,  at  least,  after  tlie  erection  of  this 
church,  was  the  town  of  Northampton  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  Crusades.  On  the  l<tth 
of  September,  in  the  year  1189,  within  a fortnight 
of  his  ascent  to  the  throne,  Richard  Cosur  de  Lion 
assembled  a council,  at  the  neighbouring  Abbey  of 
Pipwell,  of  all  the  English  and  Irish  Bishops,  the 
Abbots  and  Priors,  and  lay  nobility,  to  organize  a 
crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre — 
and,  no  doubt,  the  now  remote  site  of  Pipwell 
was  selected,  both  for  its  central  position  as  re- 
gards the  whole  kingdom,  and  its  contiguity  to 
the  neighbouring  commaudery  of  Bingley.  After 


his  return  to  England  iu  1193,  Richard  kept  his 
Easter  with  great  pomp  in  this  town,  and,  we 
may  hope,  knelt  iu  thankfulness  in  the  round 
church  of  this  town,  so  suggestive  of  the  object 
for  which  his  wars  and  his  perils  bad  been  under- 
gone. 

Again  in  1240,  the  twenty -fourth  year  of 
Henry  the  Third’s  reign,  a gathering  of  nobles 
took  jilace  in  Northampton,  previously  to  their 
setting  out  for  Jerusalem ; and  again  on  Mid- 
summer-day, 1267,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of 
his  father’s  reign.  Prince  Edward,  with  upwards 
of  a himdred  knights,  here  assumed  the  cross,  pre- 
vious to  their  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  and  the  Qiaeen  Eleanor,  who 
was  afterwards  to  be  so  gracefully  bound  up  with 
the  associations  of  Northampton  in  the  beautiful 
cross  which  is  the  finest  architectural  monument 
it  can  boast. 

There  are  other  slighter  connectmg  links  be- 
tween Northampton  and  the  Crusades,  which  I 
pass  over,  not  professing  to  have  made  any  re- 
search into  the  subject  beyond  what  maybe  found 
in  the  commonest  histories  of  the  place.  You 
may  expect  me,  however,  before  I conclude,  to 
refer  to  the  past  and  existing  state  of  your  own 
church,  though  that  subject  has  been  more  fully 
and  faithfully  treated  by  Mr.  Poole  this  morning, 
I need  hardly  tell  you  how  sadly  the  original 
form  has  been  marred,  even  in  times  to  which  we 
have  generally  given  the  credit  of  knowing 
better.  Originally  consisting  only  of  a round  and 
an  apsidal  chancel,  the  present  round  pillars  were 
some  2 feet  lower  than  they  now  are.  They  sup- 
ported an  open  gallery  or  triforiiim,  and  above 
that  was  a circular  clerestory  (not  octagon,  as  we 
now  see  it),  crowned  by  a conical  roof.  The  cir- 
cular aisle  (if  I may  so  call  it)  running  round  the 
pillars  was  groined  over.  There  were  round- 
headed  windows,  alternating  in  position  in  the 
aisle  and  triforium,  some  of  which  yet  remain. 
Probably,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  roof  and 
vaulting  had  decayed,  and  the  restorers  iu  those 
and  subsequent  days  thought  it  cheaper  to  pull 
down  the  whole  of  the  vaulting,  turn  the  two 
lower  stories  mto  one,  raise  the  piers,  put  up 
pointed  .arches,  insert  large  windows,  add  chancel 
aisles  and  two  more  arches  into  these  new  aisles, 
turn  the  round  clerestory  into  'an  octagon,  and 
otherwise  mar  the  original  design.  Subsequently 
the  tower  and  spire  were  added  at  the  west  end ; 
and  then,  in  still  more  recent  times,  followed  the 
abandonment  of  the  chancel  and  its  aisles,  the 
accumulations  of  galleries  and  pews,  stoves  and 
pulpit,  into  the  round  : so  that  it  has  been  said, 
and  I know  It  to  be  a literal  fact,  that  str.angers 
Iiave  gone  into  St.  Sepulchre’s  to  see  the  round 
church  of  Northampton,  and  have  come  out  again 
conceiving  that  they  bad  mistaken  the  building, 
so  utterly  is  its  characteristic  form  obliterated. 
Now,  whether  we  shall  ever  restore  it  to  its  origi- 
nal form,  whether  even  it  is  desirable  to  attempt 
to  do  so,  to  make  it  again  “ as  round  as  the  0 of 
Giotto,”  I will  not  undertake  to  say.  'When  we 
have  placed  the  congregation  In  the  new  nave  be- 
yond it,  and  the  choir  in  the  new  apsidal  chancel, 
still  further  eastward,  it  will  be  time  to  see  what 
can  be  done  with  the  round.  It  will,  at  any  rate, 
be  a vestibule  to  the  clmrch,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  forms  a most  noble  baptistery,  with  the 
font  in  the  centre.  The  plans  before  you  will 
show  that,  in  round  churches,  the  round  was  not 
always  the  nave,  as  it  was  originally  here  and  in 
all  the  English  churches.  Sometimes  it  formed 
merely  the  vestibule,  sometimes  the  nave;  some- 
times was  placed  between  nave  and  chancel,  some- 
times formed  the  chancel  itself,  or  the  apse,  east- 
ward of  the  chancel.  Sometimes  it  was  an 
attached  chapel,  sometimes  a detached  baptistery 
or  tower.  Bnt  in  all  these  churches,  which  were 
distinctly  imitative  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  it  formed  the  western  or 
nave  portion. 

Symbolically,  the  Round  church  has  its  signi- 
ficance; imitatively,  its  associations;  and,  aesthe- 
tically, its  beauty;  but  its  circular  form  is  not 
fitted — never  was  fitted — for  devotional  and  con- 
gregational purposes. 

There  is  one  case  only  in  which  it  is  well  suited 
for  Liturgical  use,  viz.,  for  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament  of  baptism.  To  this  the  round  form 
was  early  devoted : to  this  it  should  have  been  con- 
fined. For  a ceremony  admitting  many  spectators, 
directed  to  one  central  object,  no  form  could  be 
more  beautiful  or  more  convenient.  Rut  it  is  not 
suited  for  the  Holy  Communion,  nor  for  prayer, 
nor  for  preaching.  Your  own  experience  in 
St.  Sepulchre’s,  and  its  present  anomalous  ar- 
rangement, prove  this  : it  was  a bold  thing,  there- 
fore, for  a lecturer  in  this  town,  not  long  ago,  with 
such  an  example  close  at  hand,  to  advocate  the 


round  form  for  English  churches.  There  are 
fashionable  w’atcring-places  where  the  experiment 
has  been  tried,  and  octagon  chapels  w’ere  once 
becoming  popular  in  Loudon,  but  even  as  mere 
preacbiiig-houscs  their  form  is  inconvenient,  and 
still  less  is  it  adapted  to  the  Liturgical  services  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  that  you  propose  to  give 
up  the  Round  for  congregational  purposes,  und 
place  the  worshippers  in  the  rectangular  portion 
eastward,  reserving  the  round  as  a most  noblo 
vestibule,  and  most  appropriate  and  serviceable 
baptistery,  in  the  centre  of  which  a font,  worthy 
of  the  position,  may,  I hope,  soon  be  placed  as  a 
memorial  to  the  lute  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
who  took  so  much  interest  in  the  church,  built  by 
the  first  Norman  earl  of  the  same  title.  When 
the  contemplated  extension  of  the  church  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  present  cumbrous  fittings  of  the 
round  swept  away,  I can  conceive  no  interior 
more  picturesque  and  unique  than  what  St.  Sepul- 
chre’s will  furnish  to  a spectator  standing  under 
the  western  tower,  which  will  then  constitute  an 
outer  porch.  I feel  sure  that  there  will  not  bo 
one  contributor  to  its  enlargement  and  restoration 
who  will  not  feel  that,  whatever  he  may  have 
given,  it  will  h.ive  been  more  than  repaid  him 
even  by  the  architectural  effect  produced. 

Before  I conclude,  I would  briefly  sum  up  the 
inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  very 
cursory  and  Imperfect  statements  I have  made  on 
the  very  wide  and  as  yet  unexhausted  subject  of 
Round  Churches.  You  will  at  least  have  seen 
that  our  four  round  churches  are  only  a small 
remnant  of  a much  larger  number  which  once 
existed  in  England,  and  that  these  were  not  inva- 
riably connected  with  the  orders  of  the  Templars 
or  of  the  Hospitallers,  though  probably  in  almost 
every  case  (the  round  chapel  of  Ludlow  Castle 
perhaps  being  one  exception)  with  some  crusader, 
or  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  therefore  con- 
structed in  imitation,  more  or  less  direct,  of  tlie 
Rotunda  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem;  iu 
all  which  cases,  as  I have  said,  the  “round”  con- 
stituted the  nave  or  western  portion. 

But  from  the  earliest  Christian  ages,  andlinking 
on  by  subtile  but  unbroken  chain,  with  ancient 
Rome  and  Greece,  and  indeed  with  the  monu- 
mental history  of  almost  every  people,  there 
existed  a series  of  tombs,  towers,  temples,  baptis- 
teries, chapels,  of  circular  or  curvilinear  form, 
which  bad  no  connection  with  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
(except  that  it  was  itself  one  link  in  the  general 
chain),  and  which,  quite  irrespective  of  any  imita- 
tion of  that  sacred  building,  arc  to  be  traced  in 
the  round  portion,  wherever  situated,  of  tho 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
which  received  their  greatest  and  final  develop- 
ment in  the  manifoiled  and  multangular  apses, 
which  constitute  so  striking  and  beautiful  a 
feature  of  the  finest  continental  churches. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  use  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  England  kept  steadily,  ns  a rule,  to  a 
square  east  end,  and  though  at  Canterbury  and 
Tewkesbury,  and  in  a few  other  noted  examples, 
the  circular  form  appears,  yet  often,  with  obstinate 
and  hardly  excusable  persistence,  as  at  Peterbo- 
rough and  Westminster,  she  capped  the  curved 
apse  with  a rectilinear  addition,  protesting,  as  it 
were,  against  the  foreign  element,  and  reserving 
the  round  form  for  tho  western  end.  Round 
apses  have  been  a favourite  resuscitation  with 
modern  architects,  and  where,  as  in  the  new 
chancel  of  St.  Sepulchre’s,  they  can  gi%’c  the 
reason  why,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  their 
introduction,  but  a new  round  church  we  can 
never  hope,  never  wish,  to  see  again : the  reason 
and  the  feeling  for  it  arc  past;  and  its  form,  which 
was  ill-suited  even  for  the  unreformed  church,  is 
doubly  BO  for  our  own.  As  a baptismal  vestibule, 
nothing  can  be  grander;  but  In  those  days  we 
want  too  much  room  for  our  congregations  to  bo 
able,  in  a new  clmrch,  to  throw  away  so  much 
space  on  mere  architectural  effect.  The  more 
incumbent  upon  us,  therefore,  is  it  to  preserve 
that  uniqv\e  and  beautiful  feature,  w'ben  we  Hud 
it  here.  The  fifth  round  church  iu  England  wo 
shall  never  see ; but  we  may  yet  make  ours  tho 
most  remarkable  of  the  remaining  four.  There  is 
more  of  the  original  in  Maplestead,  more  com- 
pleteness in  Cambridge,  more  splendour  of  decora- 
tion in  the  Temple;  but  for  sizG  and  usefulness, 
for  correct  arrangement  and  artistic  effect,  for 
local  association,  and,  above  all,  for  supplying  the 
urgent  spiritual  wants  of  a daily  increasing  parish, 
the  work  which  your  committeo  has  taken  in 
hand  will,  if  carried  out  in  its  integrity,  yield  to 
no  church  restoration,  whether  of  round  church 
or  square;  und  will,  when  finished,  become  the 
glory,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  the  shame,  of  North- 
ampton. That  work  is  now  thrown  upon  your 
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hands,  and  I fully  believe  that  yon  will  accept  the 
responsibility,  and  carry  it  out.  Don’t  trust  to 
great  men,  or  to  rich  men,  or  to  strangers  5 but 
do  you,  the  middle  classes  of  Northampton,  bold  it 
to  be  an  honour  that  you  have  such  a church  to 
restore  and  enlarge,  and  enlarge  and  restore  it 
accordingly. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  IN  GLASGOW.* 

Each  morning’s  hnsiness  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  was  opened  with  an  address  in  the 
City  Hall  to  the  whole  body,  from  the  President 
of  one  of  tlie  Departments,  and  then  the  members 
dispersed  themselves  to  the  various  sectional 
meetings  to  hoar  and  discuss  papers.  These  sec- 
tional meetings  were  held  in  the  College  Schools, 
which  have  but  one  entrance,  and  that  close  to 
the  platform,  so  that  they  were  very  inconvenient. 
On  Thursday,  the  address  in  the  City  Hall  was . 
read  by  the  Hon.  A.  F.  Klnnaird,  M.P.,  01 
Punishment  and  Reformation : on  Friday,  Si: 
James  Emerson  Tennent  spoke  eloquently  on 
Social  Economy ; and  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick  discoursed  on  “ Public  Health.”  These 
presidential  addresses  have  been  fully  reported 
in  the  journals.  We  must  confine  ourselves  at 
prc.scnt  to  the  papers  and  discussions  in  one  or  two 
of  the  departments  which  more  specially  belong 
to  ns,  but  sliall  refer  hereafter  to  Mr.  Chadwick’s 
address.  Of  some  of  the  papers  and  remarks  on 
“ Tr.ades’  Unions  and  Strikes  ” wc  shall  also  make 
mention  under  a separate  head. 

Returning,  then,  to  the  proceedings  on  Tuesday, 
a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Watts,  Ph.  1).,  on 

Co-operaiice  Societies, 
which  the  writer  thus  concluded : — 


Although  the  possibility  of  great  success  and  of  ereat 
usefutness  is  now  demonstrated,  tlie  further  spread  of 
these  societies  is  not  likely  to  be  barren  of  failures  any 
more  than  will  future  individual  enterprises  ; but  a few 
failures  do  not  stop  general  trade,  nor  will  they  stop  the 
progress  of  co-operation;  nor  is  it  likely  that,  with 
ordinary  prudence,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  be  often 
troubled  to  wind  them  up.  They  ore,  of  course,  open  to 
the  common  danger  of  a business  entrusted  to  manage- 
ment,—the  danger  of  dishonesty ; but,  where  all  the 
assistants  are  shareholders,  and  working  under  superin- 
tendence, and  obliged  to  deposit  security  cither  by  private 
bond  or  by  the  policy  of  a guarantee  society,  a greater 
danger  than  dishonesty  is  deficientjudgment  in  the  selec- 
tion and  purchase  of  goods.  A well-couducted  co-opera- 
tive store  is  a large  business  with  a guaranteed  round  of 
customers  and  cash  payments,  and  therefore  with  very 
little  risk  of  bad  stock,  and  none  of  bad  debts.  But  if  in- 
ferior goods  arc  supplied,  or  more  than  the  average 
marked  price  is  charged,  the  general  public  first  ceases  to 
buy,  and  then  the  members,  one  after  another,  draw  out 
or  sacrifice  their  shares  in  preference  to  paying  more  than 
market  price,  even  with  the  prospect  of  getting  a portion 
of  it  back  again  ns  profits.  So,  in  a co-operative  manu- 
factory, if  well  conducted,  it  is  not  only  a safe  place  of 
work,  but  it  is  a land  and  bnilding  society  and  savings’ 
bank  combined.  Every  workman,  being  interested  be- 
yond mere  wages  in  the  success  of  the  concern,  will 
endeavour  not  only  that  a full  day’s  work  shall  be  done, 
but  also  that  it  shall  be  well  done ; and  the  result  will  be 
that  the  yarn,  or  twist,  or  cloth  of  that  mill  will  command 
the  market ; but  if  the  manager  be  not  a good  buyer,  and 
so  gets  inferior  material  to  work  up ; or  if  the  workpeople 
not  confidence  in  the  manager  and  his  assistants  ; 
then  the  goods  will  deteriorate  in  iiuality  and  the  market 
will  be  lost.  A few  years  ago  a co-operative  maniifac- 
turmgeoncern  was  started  at  Padiham,  in  Lancasliire,  and 
at  first  made  good  progress;  but  in  course  of  time  too 
many  of  the  workmen  wanted  to  be  overlookers,  and  they 
came  to  quarrelling.  They  had  invested  about  7,000/. 
and  were  owing  about  9,000/.,  a sum  which  continued 
success  would  very  soon  have  covered;  but  during  the 
quarrel  one  of  the  shareholders  broke  into  the  mill 
at  night,  and  cut  out  a large  proportion  of  the  warps 
from  the  looms.  The  creditors,  looking  forward  to 
a certain  loss  by  such)  proceedings,  came  at  once  upon 
the  estate  and  realized,  and  tlie  shareholders  lost  the 
whole  of  their  money.  Another  manufactory  was  started 
m Pendleton  (Manchester),  and  from  similar  causes  had 
the  same  kind  of  result.  But  the  rocks  which  wrecked 
these  attempts  are  now  marked  on  the  map  of  co-opera- 
tive progress  ; and,  it  is  hoped,  sufficiently  marked  to  be 
avoided  in  future.  And  instead  of  wondering  at  the  pro- 
gress  of  these  efforts  by  working  men,  to  secure  a larger 

to  wonder  why  strong  existing  organizations  do  not  adopt 
the  principle;  why,  for  instance,  the  20,ono  members  of 
inn  Engineers’  Society  do  not  apply  their 

100,000/.  stock  to  the  establishment  of  a co-operative 
steam-engine  manufactory,  a boiler  manufactory,  or  a 
mule  and  loom  manufactory ; why  the  masons  do  not  use 
their  trade  funds  111  working  contracts  on  their  own  nc- 
count ; why  the  bricklayers,  joiners,  and  painters  do  not 
build  and  finish  houses,  cither  by  contract  or  for  sale- 
and  why,  in  any  case  of  dispute  with  employers,  such  as 
IvT  strike  at  Preston,  or  in  thclatc  case  of 

the  iKiiiding  h-ades  in  London,  or  the  strikes  at  Coventry 
and  Colne,  tlie  workmen,  instead  of  striking  work  and 
nnn^.V,^'’  begging  messages  throughout 

thpir  » by  increasing 

their  subscriptions  to  the  trade  society,  in  due  lime  try 
the  power  of  the  pence  in  establishments  of  their  owm 
wrnnh  increase,  instead  of  decreasing,  the 

r comforts  of  society;  would  raise  instead  of 
fntn  thP  ^ would  bring  a new  element 
into  thP  -mployers,  showing  them  that, 


Munv/actiirinf'  Compnnie.t,  either  wholly  a 
Progress  '(/'Erection,  ^c. 
Baciip  and  Wardle  Commercial  Co.  (I85ft) . . 

Do.  Additional  (1859) 

Rossendale  Industrial  (1854) 

Rochdale  Co-operative  Infy.  Co.  (1855)  . . . . 

Walsden  Do,  Co.  

New  Church  Spinning  and  Manufacturing. . 

Bury  and  Elton  

Bury  Co-operative 

Bury  and  Hcape 

Crumble  Manufacturing 

Heywood  Commercial  

Heywood  Spinning  and  Wea%'ing 

Middleton  .and  Toiige  Cotton  Mill 

Calliard.s  Rochdale  Manufacturing  

Manchester  Cotton  Mill 

Bagslatc  Manufacturing  

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Cotton  Mill 

Rawtenstall  Cotton  Mill  

Ros.sendalc  Co-operative 
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Hasliiigdeii  Cotton  Mill 

Church  do.  do 

East  Lancashire 

Bury  Engineering  

Bury  Paper  .Mill 

Bury  Waggon  Co 
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Sanitary  Leyislaiion. 

On  Wednesday,  in  tbo  department  of  Public 
Health,  Mr.  Moiiteitb,  of  Carstairs,  presiding, — 

Dr,  Lanke.?ter  made  a spirited  and  telling 
address  on  the  results  of  recent  sanitary  legisla- 
tion in  the  metropolis,  and  described  the  working 
of  the  Metropolitan  Management  Act.  One  of  the 
great  functions  of  civil  government,  lie  said,  was 
to  protect  the  life  in  the  community  out  of  which 
it  sprang.  This  was  necessary  to  its  religious  and 
moral  e.xistence.  It  was  only  as  the  health  of  the 
body  was  protected  that  it  became  a fit  and 
pi-opcr  receptacle  of  the  mind;  and  that  was  a 
general  position  which  should  be  held  prominently 
in  view.  The  sanitary  alTalrs  of  the  people  were 
generally  entrusted  to  small  hoards  or  vestries ; 
and  these  could  not  he  easily  convinced  that 
disease  and  death  among  the  people  was  an 
expensive  thing.  They  did  not  think  in  the  same 
way  of  their  cattle,  just  because  animal  life  was  a 
marketable  commodity.  Amongst  the  blacks  in 
America,  the  money  worth  of  a human  being  was 
better  realised.  Now  the  money  value  of  lives  in 
this  country  was  of  much  greater  value,  though 
this  was  overlooked.  Supposing  the  life  of  a 
human  being  were  worth  100?.,  and  that  the  rate 
of  mortality  of  any  locality  w’ere  found  to  ho  very 
high,  such  ns  had  been  shown  to  be  the  case  in 
Greenock ; they  could  easily  see  the  vast  amount 
of  money  that  was  squandered  away  by  the  neg- 
lect of  sanitary  laws,  and  which  might  be  turned 
to  a much  better  account.  They  should  try  to 
realise  the  value  -of  a human  being  in  a money 
point  of  view,  and  they  would  see  that  disease  and 
death  were  very  expensive  things.  Speaking  of 
the  duties  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  and 
the  sanitary  inspector  in  London,  he  said  he  him- 
self had  been  called,  a short  time  ago,  to  the 
Dlarlborough  Police  Office,  and  had  found  the  cells 
there  in  a very  dangerous  couditiou  from  the  want 
of  proper  ventilation.  Churches  and  theatres  had 
been  found  to  be  very  badly  ventilated;  and  the 
influence  of  the  public  officer  had  been  found  to  be 
of  great  value  in  remedying  these  buildings.  Work- 
shops, too,  were  often  found  to  be  in  a very  bad 
state  from  the  same  cause,  and  employers  were 
not  so  ill  to  deal  with  as  the  prejudices  of  the 
workpeople  themselves.  Among  them  there 
appears  to  exist  an  impression  that  a workshop 
could  not  ho  properly  ventilated  without  being 
dangerously  cold.  The  people  could  not  be  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  fresh  air  in  their  apart- 
ments. Every  room  must  he  imperfectly  venti- 
lated the  windows  of  which  did  not  come  down  at 
the  top ; and  yet  people  could  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  be  induced  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  having  their  windows  so  constructed.  In  towns 
where  the  death-rate  was  fifty  in  the  thousand, 
that  was  murder;  and  he  hoped  the  day  would 
come  when  corporations  who  showed  such  a rate 
would  be  arraigned  for  it  ciiminally.  The  kitchens 
of  old  houses  there,  which  were  underground,  were 
generally  occupied  by  families,  and  were  found  to 
he  a very  great  source  of  disease.  He  found  from 
a paper,  which  had  been  read  in  reference  to 
Glasgow,  that  in  some  places  people  lived  where 
there  was  only  a space  of  a yard  and  a half  to  each 
person.  People  would  not  keep  the  inferior 
animals  in  such  .a  space.  A cowkeeper  would  never 
ffi-eam  of  adopting  such  a course  with  his  cows. 
He  referred  to  the  original  bad  construction  of 
Burlington  Arcade,  where  the  death-rate  had  been 
thirty  in  the  thousand;  but  the  roof  had  been 
raised,  and  a better  state  of  ventilation  introduced. 


One  of  the  worst-drained  houses  in  the  metropolis 
had  been  that  of  the  Bishop  of  London;  and,  during 
the  absence  of  the  bishop,  he  had  visited  the 
house,  and  introduced  some  alterations,  v/hich 
would  have  a beneficial  effect,  he  hoped,  on  the 
health  of  the  bishop  for  the  future.  He  would 
like  to  see  an  organization,  having  for  its  object 
the  improving  tlie  public  health.  They  had  lately 
seen  what  had  been  done  in  the  great  volunteer 
movement : let  them  organise,  in  the  same  way,  a 
sy.stera  by  which  they  would  have  healthy  mothers 
and  healthy  children  to  form  these  volunteer 
corps.  Tbo  speaker  concluded  by  recommending, 
to  the  notice  of  all,  the  efforts  of  the  Ladies’ 
Sanitary  Association. 


AreJutects  and  Sanitary  Arranyemenis. 

Mr.  Chadwick  impressed  upon  the  meeting  tlie 
necessity  of  getting  returns  of  the  disease  and 
death  rates  of  the  community,  by  which  they 
could  at  once  see  upon  what  portion  of  a town 
there  was  the  greatest  necessity  for  operating 
sanitarily.  He  had  sent  down  to  Glasgow  to  as- 
certain the  death  rate,  but  found  there  were  no 
available  data.  There  was  no  measure  of  economy 
80  profitable  as  enforcing  such  a return.  It  was 
easy  to  he  got,  and  would  he  sure  to  be  followed 
with  good  results.  Architecturally,  sanitary 
science  was  a department  which  ought  to  bo 
cultivated.  Medical  men  should  bo  enabled  in. 
these  times  to  send  their  prescription,  uot 
only  to  the  apothecary,  as  they  bad  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing,  but  to  the  architect.  Ho 
thought  that  architects  were  scarcely  doing  their 
duty  in  this  respect,  or  houses  would  not  bo 
built  as  they  were,  with  all  the  old  defects  and 
inconveniences.  If  architects  were  paying  atten- 
tion to  these  matters,  he  hoped  Sir.  Godwin 
would  tell  him  so.  As  to  hospitals  also  great 
improvements  were  needed. 

Mr.  Godwin  said  he  could  not  allow  Mr.  Chad- 
wick’s inquiry  to  pass  without  stating  011  the  part 
of  architects  that  they  had,  unfortunately,  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  great  mass  of  habitations 
erected  in  the  United  Kingdom ; and  that,  even 
where  they  were  employed  to  design  private 
houses,  the  question  of  expense,  and  dislike  to 
novelties  felt  by  employers,  prevented  the  intro- 
duction of  new  inveutioiis  and  arrangements. 
With  respect  to  hospitals,  what  had  been  done  for 
many  years  past  in  this  country  was  most  unsatis- 
factory ; but  he  believed  attention  had  been 
awakened  to  the  advantages  of  what  was  known 
as  “the  pavilion  principle,”  which  he  and  others  had 
been  advocating  for  some  time.  It  was  distressing 
to  see  what  had  been  done  by  the  Government.  As 
to  the  great  hospital  at  Netley,  where  thousands 
were  being  spent,  he  had  pointed  out,  in  the 
Builder,  when  the  first  stone  was  laid,  the  error 
of  the  plau,  and  asserted  th.at,  if  so  carried  out, 
it  would  destroy  more  than  it  cured.  This  view 
had  been  confirmed  by  Miss  Nightingale  and  others 
to  the  fullest  e.xtent. 

A paper  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Muir,  ou  “ Sewers  and 
Sanitary  Reform,”  was  read,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  was  argued  that  the  present  system  of 
connecting  the  watercloset  with  the  common 
sewer  should  be  given  up.  The  writer  advocated 
the  use  of  a Dry  Closet  (D.  C.  versus  W.  C.), 
wherein  earth  was  used  as  a deodorizer.  A model 
was  exhibited. 

Mr.  John  Garrick,  Superintendent  of  Streets 
and  Buildings,  Glasgow,  read  a report  on  the 


Drainage  of  Glasgow, 
in  the  course  of  which  ho  said; — 


“111  18 IG  five  miles  of  common  sewers  had  been  formed. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  sixty  miles  of  sewers,  nine- 
teen miles  of  which  have  been  formed  since  1848. 

All  the  sewers  are,  with  one  or  two  c-veeptions,  of  brick- 
work, varying  in  size  from  2 to  5 feet  diameter,  and, 
since  I847,  they  have  been  constructed  of  an  ovi-form  or 
egg  shape,  the  bottoms  being  formed  to  the  curve  of 
hewn  freestone  (which  is  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood) 
or  moulded  blocks  of  glazed  ware,  all  set  in  hydraulic 
mortar  or  cement. 

The  water-closet  has  now  become  universal  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  also  in 
the  better  description  of  houses  for  the  working  classes. 
At  present  there  are  no  fewer  than  13,000  water-closets 
within  the  city,  in  connection  with  dwelling-houses,  and 
many  of  the  factories  and  warehouses  are  provided  with 
them. 

The  amount  of  drainage  from  the  various  manufac- 
tories, distilleries,  chemical  works,  dye  works,  &c.,  is 
very  gi'cat.  Excluding  the  water  of  the  Kelvin,  it  is 
estimated  that  40,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  are  daily  dis- 
charged into  the  Clyde. 

Tlie  Clyde  and  its  tributaries  have  become  exceedingly 
foul  and  offensive  in  summer  weather,  and  various 
schemes  have  been  laid  before  the  authorities  having  for 
their  object  the  purification  of  the  river  and  the  profitable 
disposal  of  the  sewage.  Mr.  Manning  proposed  to  pre- 
cipitate and  deodorize  the  sewage.  'I  his  scheme  was  re- 
ported on  at  great  length  by  Dr.  Anderson,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Bateman, 
of  London,  Engineer  for  the  Water  Supply  of  Glasgow 
from  Loch  Katrine.  Experimental  works  were  erected 
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by  theTownCouncU.at  acostof  several thousaml pounds, 
near  the  outlet  of  a most  no.xious  common  sewer,  and  ex- 
periments were  conducted  under  the  direction  of  these 
gentlemen  by  Mr.  James  Napier,  a practical  chemist  of 
great  experience.  The  result  of  their  investigation  was 
embodied  in  a report  addressed  to  the  Sanitary  Committee 
of  the  Town  Council. 

In  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  my  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  drainage  of 
Glasgow,  and  the  purification  of  the  river ; and  I have 
proposed  a plan  for  intercepting  the  sewage  of  the  high 
levels  of  Glasgow  at  a height  of  6o  feet  above  high  water, 
and  conveying  it  five  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  city, 
and  applying  it  to  the  land  by  irrigation.  There  will  be 
no  expense  for  pumping,  the  whole  scheme  being  carried 
out  by  gravitation. 

A system  of  public  water-closets  has  been  adopted 
during  the  last  few  ytars,  the  contents  of  which  are  re- 
moved daily,  and  not  allowed  to  pollute  the  drains  and 
sewers ; and  the  local  authority  is  now  enforcing  the 
adoption  of  an  improved  ordure  closet  and  refuse  bin  in 
various  districts  of  the  city,  the  general  adoption  of  which 
will  go  far  to  ensure  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.” 

The  Rev.  William  Arnot  read  a paper  on  “The 
State  of  the  River  Kelvin  in  the  neighbourhood 
ofCrlasgow,”  wherein  the  Indicrousandthe  horrible 
were  mingled.  Through  the  romantic  valley  of 
the  Yarrow,  he  said,  flows  a stream  of  about  equal 
value  with  the  Kelvin.  The  manufacturers  below 
: have  acquired  the  right  and  the  power  of  strong 
water  in  the  great  natural  basin  of  St.  Mary’s 
. Loch,  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  in 
I order  to  equalize  this  supply  during  a period  of 
I drought.  For  that  purpose  they  diminish  the 
: flow  during  the  night  and  the  Sabbath,  hut  a 
< clause  in  the  engagement  firmly  binds  the  parties 
I to  keep  a certain  amount  of  water  always  flowing, 

1 and  never  leaving  the  bed  of  the  river  at  any  part 
1 for  a moment  dry.  Why?  Because  there  are 
t trouts  in  the  stream,  and  every  security  is  taken 
f for  preserving  them  alive.  Ah  ! if  we  had  trouts 

i ill  the  Kelvin,  or  if  we  who  live  on  its  banks  were 
t trouts,  there  would  be  a law  binding  all  the 
1 millers  ou  its  borders  to  keep  a perennial  flow  of 
I water  in  its  bed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  west  end 
' of  Glasgow  might  be  addressed  in  the  classical 
a apostrophe,  slightly  altered  in  accommodation  to 
c circumstances,  “Flesh,  flesh!  Oh,  wert  thou 
f fishified!”  But  as  only  the  lives  of  men  and 

women  are  at  stake  we  must  take  what  comes. 

Mr.  J.  Newlauds  read  a paper  on  “ The  Sani- 
t tary  Statistics  of  Liverpool.”  He  adverted  to  the 
e evils  attendant  on  overcrowding  of  houses  and  the 
b bad  construction  of  houses — the  result  of  a gross, 
i;  if  not  a criminal  parsimony.  In  Liverpool,  in  one 

V very  bad  district,  they  had  grappled  with  the 
u overcrowding  evil,  though  it  had  cost  as  much  as 
8 SI.  per  square  yard.  Having  referred  to  the 
0 overcrowded  state  of  certain  districts  in  Liver- 
p pool,  he  detailed  the  means  taken  to  lessen  the 
e evil,  by  means  of  house  visitation  by  sanitary 
0 officers,  who  ordered  cleansing  operations.  He 
e exhibited  a table  showing  the  sanitary  im- 
p provements  which  had  taken  place  in  this  city 

V within  the  last  twelve  yeais,  together  with  its 

ii  increase. 

Mr.  Bateman,  C.E.,  described  the  difficulties 
u which  attended  the  drainage  of  Glasgow,  and 
d detailed  how  useful  M’Dougairs  disinfectant 
p powder  had  been  in  deodorising  the  sewage  of 
C Carlisle,  and  also  of  Tavistock  sewer,  London ; and 
E,  said  that  at  a cost  of  5,000Z.  or  6,000^.  the  whole 
6i  sewage  of  Glasgow  could  be  purified  for  a year. 

Dr.  Laukester  objected  to  trusting  to  deo- 
d dorisation,  but  would  rather  have  sewage  kept 
O'  out  of  rivers,  and  said  that  so  bad  was  the  Kelvin, 
t!  that  he  would  forbid  any  one  connected  with  him 
fifrom  walking  near  its  banks. 

Dwellings  of  the  WorTcing  Claases. 

In  the  Department  of  Social  Eeconomy, 

Mr.  H.  Roberts  read  a paper  “On  the  Progress 
aiand  Pieseut  Aspect  of  the  Movement  for  Iin- 
piproving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Working  Classes.” 
HHe  began  by  adverting  to  some  of  the  recent  Acts 
pipussed  having  reference  to  the  improvement  of  the 
d’dwellings  of  the  working  classes  ; and  then  stated 
;;  a number  of  facts  connected  with  the  condition  of 
d'dwellings  in  Ireland,  and  showed  that  it  had  been 
esestimated  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  135,589 
Eisingle-room  cabins  in  that  country.  He  remarked 
tltliat  a great  step  had  been  taken  in  the  right 
didirection  by  Parliament,  in  having  during  last 
sc'Session  voted  30,000/.  for  the  accommodation  of 
mmarried  soldiers.  Mr.  Roberts  alluded  to  the 
ofoperations  of  various  building  societies  in  London 
aiaiid  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  dwelt  on  the 
iiadvantages  that  had  been  derived  from  them,  both 
tifinaucially  and  otherwise.  In  one  instance,  on  an 
oioutlay  of  13,200/.,  in  providing  accommodation  for 
alflbout  125  families,  there  was  a clear  return  of 
5 5 per  cent.  He  thought  that,  even  for  self- 
ininterest,  the  parochial  authorities  in  towns  ought 
loto  encourage  the  building  of  such  houses.  The 
nmumber  of  new  buildings  of  this  description  in 
LLondon  was  but  as  a drop  in  the  bucket  compared 


the  extent  of  its  population  required. 
He  then  rtforred  to  the  improvements  that  had 
been  made  in  tUo  domiciliary  arrangements  of 
many  persons  in  London,  u.  fi,e  results  of  the 
efiorts  of  the  Female  Domestic  Mission,  ..uui,  was 
carried  ou  by  130  agents,  combined  together  to 
promote  the  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  well- 
being of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Roberts  afterwards  gave  “Examples  of 
Efforts  in  Scotland  to  provide  Improved  Dwellings 
for  the  Working  Classes.”  He  said  that  his  recent 
sojourn  for  a few  days  in  the  capital  of  Scotland,  a 
city  unrivalled  for  picturesque  beauty,  and  remark- 
able for  the  classic  elegance  of  somany  of  its  modern 
buildings,  had  revealed  to  him  what  ho  had  not 
seen  on  former  visits, — a degree  and  extent  of 
wretchedness  which  has  enkindled  more  painful 
feelings  than  all  that  he  had  witnessed  of  a similar 
character  during  a long  residence  on  the  Continent. 
Even  amidst  all  the  misery  and  degradation  which 
might  be  seen  in  the  back  slums  of  Paris,  Genoa, 
Rome,  and  Naples,  the  vice  of  drunkenness  rarely 
obtruded  itself,  and  was  certainly  but  to  a very 
slight  degree,  as  it  was  with  us  to  a very  consider- 
able extent,  both  the  cause  and  the  consequence 
of  the  miserable  state  of  the  dens  which  so  many 
human  beings  called  their  homes.  Such  a state 
of  things  was  a reproach  to  our  country  and  to  our 
Protestant  Christianity.  The  Pilrig  Model  Build- 
ings, Leith-walk,  were  the  first  of  that  description 
erected  in  Edinburgh.  The  construction  of  these 
houses  originated  with  a number  of  gentlemen  who 
were  accustomed  to  visit  the  district  in  which  they 
were  situated,  with  a view  to  the  spiritual  and 
the  temporal  improvement  of  the  labouring 
classes.  Besides  these,  there  were  in  Edinburgh 
and  its  suburbs  eight  distinct  blocks  of  dwellings, 
either  completed  and  occupied,  or  now  in  progress; 
three  belonging  to  associations,  and  five  to  indi- 
viduals, one  of  whom  was  a lady  of  property.  Mr. 
Roberts  concluded  by  referring  to  the  efforts  that 
bad  been  made  in  Dundee  and  Aberdeen,  and 
stated  that  the  financial  results  had  been  on  the 
whole  satisfactory. 

Mr.  James  Salmon  read  a paper  “ On  Working 
Men’s  Houses — 

In  the  investigation  of  this  sulyect  it  is  difficult  to  point 
to  any  circumstance  more  aggravating  and  alarming  than 
the  fact,  that  the  bouses  built  for  the  working  classes 
some  filty  or  sixty  years  ago,  especially  In  the  suburbs, 
were  much  better  adapted  for  securing  the  liealth,  com- 
fort, and  morality  of  their  tenants  than  those  generally 
erected  now.  To  verify  this  fact,  we  have  only  to  visit 
Bridgeton,  Calton,  Tradeston,  and  other  suburbs,  where 
the  streets  are  wide,  the  houses  two  stories  high,  and  be- 
hind each  an  ample  court  or  green.  Unfortunately,  dis- 
tinguished from  this,  we  find,  increasing  in  every  direc- 
tion, tcncmeuts  of  houses  of  four  and  five  stories  in 
height,  besides  sunk  stories,  with  scarcely  as  much  space 
around  them  as  furnish  a dim  light  to  the  tenants.  Try- 
ing these  two  classes  of  houses  by  the  test  of  square  area, 
it  will  be  found  that  these  old  suburban  two-story  tene- 
ments were  so  circumstanced  as  to  proride  each  inhabi- 
tant with  from  20  to  30  square  yards  of  area,  while  many 
of  the  modern  tenements  too  often  provide  little  more 
than  from  two  to  four.  As  for  many  of  the  older  portions 
of  Glasgow,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  census  of  1851 
revealed  the  startling  circumstance,  that  the  square  area 
ou  which  they  stood  did  not  admit  of  more  than  from  one 
to  two  square  yards  of  space  to  each  resident.  The  im- 
portance of  this  fact  as  a test  of  health  or  salubrity  will 
be  better  understood  when  contrasted  with  the  square 
area  which  has  been  provided  for  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  of  Glasgow.  In  the  districts  occupied  by  the 
upper  clas-ses  we  find  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  squaie 
yards,  and  in  those  occupied  by  the  middle  classes,  from 
twenty  to  forty  square  yards  provided  for  each  inhabitant. 
Let  even  the  worst  house  above  ground  in  anywyndor 
yennel  of  Glasgow  be  removed  to  an  open  locality,  where 
it  can  share  the  sun  and  wind  of  heaven,  and  it  will  be 
infinitely  more  healthy  and  desirable  as  a residence  than 
the  best  provided  house  we  have,  if  squeezed  into  some 
Gorbals  or  High-street  close.  Indeed,  I am  convinced 
that  the  whole  of  this  great  subject  is  bound  up  in  the 
question  of  ” space  or  area.”  Provide  what  other  requi- 
sites you  please  for  our  workmen’s  houses,  nothing  will 
compensate  for  the  want  of  light  and  air.  With  this 
knowledge  it  is  lamentable,  as  already  stated,  to  know 
how  majiy  houses  for  the  industrial  classes  are  still 
building  on  principles  which  set  this  law  of  existence  at 
defiance.  In  England,  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
labouring  classes  inhabit  self-contained  liouses,  each 
family  having  their  own  entrance  and  their  own  back 
yard.  But  what  will  our  friends  from  the  South  think 
when  we  tell  them  that,  on  the  space  which  answers  for 
five  or  six  of  their  houses,  the  people  of  Glasgow  erect  a 
lofty  tenement  to  accommodate  from  si.xteen  to  twenty- 
flvefamilies?  What  1 aim  at,  in  the  first  place,  is  to  ex- 
hibit the  erroneous  principles  on  which  in  Glasgow  the 
houses  for  the  industrious  classes  have  been  blocked  off 
and  erected.  Mr.  Salmon  here  called  attention  to  a plan 
upon  the  table,  exhibiting  four  sections  of  dwcdling- 
housesas  they  exist  at  presentin  four  different  localities  of 
Glasgow.  One  was  a dwelling-house  of  the  upper  classes 
ill  SauchiehalUstreet ; another  a middle-class  house  j a 
third  a working-man’s  house  in  Anderston ; and  another 

Gorbals.  For  the  first,  for  each  inhabitant  a space 
of  101  square  yards  was  provided;  for  the  second  48 
yards;  for  the  third  2 square  yards  ; and  for  thefourth 
square  yard.  This  crowding  of, human  beings  into  these 
breathless  contiguities  accomplishes  its  mischief  in  too 
many  ways  to  be  easily  understood.  Permit  me  now  to 
refer  to  one  or  two  of  the  causes  which  have  led  Glasgow 
into  its  present  unfortunate  position.  As  for  the  older 
portions  of  the  city,  it  may  be  supposed  that  a good  deal 
of  the  crowding  arose  from  sheer  thoughtlessness.  This 
naturally  brings  me  to  refer  to  what  has  now  become  tlie 


great  cause  for  this  perpetuation  of  confined  courts  and 
n^row  lanes,  and  this  building  up  of  five  and  six  stories 
01  human  beings  one  above  another.  That  cause  is  the 
high  price  of  ground.  At  this  moment  in  Glasgow,  ground 
in  what  would  be  reckoned  a convenient  site  for  work- 
from'flve"fo^i^""°^  purchased  at  a less  rate  than 
rate,  if  as  much  square'^yi^c*^2B^.^?  per^acre.  At  that 
bltant  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the' bare  pro^eiiltlfti 
of  health  and  morals,  there  would  be  imposed  a mean 
yearly  rent  on  each  small  dwelling  of  31.  before  even  a 
single  stone  of  the  building  was  erected.  The  arresting 
and  gradual  healing  of  these  frightful  evils  appear  to  me 
to  lie  chiefly  in  four  directions— viz.,  in  the  efforts  of 
philanthropy,  in  the  efforts  of  speculative  enterprise,  in 
the  efforts  of  extensive  employers,  in  the  efforts  of  the 
legislature.  Speculative  enterprise  could  do  much,  espe- 
cially with  the  older  portions  of  the  city,  where  the  plague 
is  blackest.  Extensive  employers  of  working  men  could 
do  much  to  assuage  the  evils.  Requiring,  as  these  great 
firms  do,  to  erect  their  works  in  the  suburb.s,  for  the  sake 
of  cheap  ground,  what  hinders  them  to  purchase  n few 
acres  more  than  required  for  business,  on  which  they 
themselves,  or  others  for  them,  might  erect  houses  for 
their  workers  ? On  ground  costing  from  five  to  ten 
hundred  pounds  per  acre,  such  employers  could  build 
workmen’s  houses,  with  everything  necessary  to  insure 
health,  morality,  and  comfort ; aud,  while  giving  them  to 
their  workers  at  moderate  rents,  would  realize  a fair 
return  for  their  invested  capital.  Let  the  conditions  be 
simply  these— “And  be  it  enacted.  That,  after  tliis  date, 
all  new  houses  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  in- 
dustrial  classes  of  the  kingdom  shall  provide  a superficial 
area  of  not  less  than  seventy  square  yards  for  each  indU 
vidual  house  or  dwelling,  including  the  back  yard  and 
the  half  of  the  street;  that  not  more  than  six  families 
shall  approach  their  dwellings  by  one  entrance  or  one 
stair ; that  not  more  than  one  family  be  permitted  to  live 
in  each  house ; that  no  family  occupying  a house  of  10/. 
rent  and  under  be  allowed  to  accommodate  lodgers  with- 
out a license ; and,  finally,  tliat  each  house,  besides  the 
livingroora  and  its  adjuncts,  shall  contain  three  sleeping 
compartments,  well  aired  and  lighted  hy  large  wall  win- 
dows.’ Let  such  an  enactment  as  that  be  obtained,  and 
you  will  do  more  to  stem  the  surge  of  demoralization 
which  is  sapping  the  health  and  morality  of  the  people, 
than  any  other  means  which  our  humanity  has  the  powcii 
to  employ. 

The  Meeting  of  Worlcing  Men. 

Wednesday  evening  was  appropriated  to  this; 
aud  a most  remarkable  sight  did  the  City  Hall 
present,  being  crowded  in  every  available  spot 
with  more  than  3,000  earnest,  attentive  men, 
averaging  as  it  seemed  to  us  not  thirty  years  of 
age.  They  were  admitted  by  tickets  at  sixpence 
each,  and,  it  was  understood,  represented  no  fewer 
than  30,000  who  had  applied  to  be  present. 
Foreign  gentlemen  who  talk  about  the  invasion 
of  this  country  should  see  and  contemplate  such 
meetings  as  this  of  our  hard-handed  sous  of  toil, 
It  had  been  arranged  that  each  resolution  should 
he  seconded  by  a working  man  named  by  the 
working  men,  and  very  able  representatives  they 
selected.  The  first  resolution  was  proposed  by 
Lord  Brougham,  who  presided,  and  whose  recep- 
tion was  tumultuous;  and  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  in  a clear  and  forcible  address.  He 
said,  at  the  commencement  of  it, — “ We  are  asked 

by  this  resolution  to  perform  two  things,  viz. 

firstly,  to  give  in  our  adhesion  to  the  objects  of  this 
Association  ■ and,  secondly,  to  furnish  facts  within 
our  reach  bearing  on  the  different  social  problems 
under  discussion.  In  seconding  this  resolution  I ani 
anxious  in  the  outset  to  impress  the  fact  that  this 
labour  sought  for  will  be  productive  of  important 
results.  There  is  one  naked  aud  imperishublo 
truth  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the 
working  classes,  viz.,  that  there  is  only  one  step 
between  us  and  penury.  Take  health  from  us,  and 
that  step  ou  which  wc  rest  is  broken,  aud  the 
chances  are  that  we  ourselves  go  to  swell  the 
numbers  in  the  workhouse  and  our  children  to  aug- 
ment the  ranks  of  the  criminal  population.  But 
give  us  health — surround  us  with  those  sanitary 
influences  that  will  produce  strength  of  body  and 
soundness  of  mind — and  at  the  same  time  let  our 
conduct  be  regulated  by  those  great  moral  prin- 
ciples on  which  we  are  all  agreed;  aud,  with  these 
essential  auxiliaries,  bad  as  the  world  Is,  and 
Heaven  knows  that  to  us,  who  have  to  fight  its 
hard  battles,  it  is  bad  enough;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing its  corruptions  and  its  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing competitions  all  working  against  us, 
give  us  health  and  moral  rectitude,  and  with  those 
two  accompaniments,  we  are  prepared  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life  successfully.  One  of  the  objects 
of  this  Association  will  he  to  stimulate  the  neces- 
sary means  and  exertions  to  build  suitable  dwell- 
ings ill  suitable  localities  for  the  working  classes. 

Much  excitement  was  caused  hy  the  speeches  of 
two  French  visitors,  M.  Gamier  Pages  and  M, 
Desmarets,  both  warmly  eulogized  by  the  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Kinnaird,  Dr.  Lankester,  Sir  John 
Pakington,  and  Mr.  Fawcett,  of  the  members,  and 
Mr.  McFarlane  and  Mr.  Cullen,  of  the  workmen, 
also  addressed  the  meeting. 

Poverty  and  Disease. 

In  the  Public  Health  Department,  on  Thursday, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Easton,  M.D.,  read  a paper  on  this 
subject,  not  omitting,  in  showing  its  various 
bearings,  the  results  of  the  huddling  together  and 
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the  over-crowding  found  m the  dwellings  of  the 
poor 

" It  has  been  well  remarked,”  he  said,  ” that  of  all  the 


circumstances  affecting  health  none  is  so  important  as  the 
condition  of  the  air  we  breathe.  On  it,  more  thaiy’':C" 

seV™-  - ■’SlMA'i'bSdy.-  let  It  bo 
.■..«^!f®<.iiyiif^)at  in  every  portion  of  the  o.xygeu 
vdiich  we  breathe,  in  every  breath  that  we  draw,  a nearly 
equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  sent  forth  from  our 
lungs  j aord  thus,  if  dwellings  be  overcrowded  and  imper- 
fectly ventilated,  this  deleterious  gas  corrupts  the  vital 
air  of  heaven.  Hence  the  prevalence,  in  overcrowded 
localities,  of  typhus  and  other  zymotic  diseases.  For  it 
has  been  proved  that,  even  with  free  ventilation,  healtli 
and  stren^h  cannot  be  maintained  in  a space  of  less  than 
from  "00  to  800  cubiefeet  for  each  individual ; and  that  to 
live  and  sleep  in  a space  of  less  than  from  -lOO  to  OOO  cubic 
feet  is  dangerous  to  life,  even  though  there  be  not,  as 
there  generally  is,  in  our  wynds  and  long  narrow  lanes — 
well-named  closes — the  superadded  evil  of  extraneous 
noisome  emanations.  Now,  when  the  ‘abjects’  literally 
‘ gather  themselves  together,’— when  ten  or  twelve  hu- 
man beings  are  huddled  into  a space  which  only  two 
should  occupy, — when  each  miserable  occupant,  instead 
of  having  800,  has  only  go  cubic  feet  to  live  in  and  have 
his  being,— can  we  wonder  at  the  ravages  of  disease  under 
circumstances  so  favourable  to  its  propagation  ? In  proof 
of  the  prevalence  of  disease  in  overcrowded  dwellings,  I 
submit  the  following  facts :— The  area  of  the  city  parish  of 
Glasgow  embraces  1,924  imperial  acres,  or  about  three 
square  miles ; and  I have  ascertained  tliat,  during  the 
twelve  months  which  ended  on  the  gth  of  August,  i860, 
there  were  7,500  applications  for  medical  relief  among  tfie 
necessitous  poor  who  resided  within  the  bounds  just  given. 
But  the  important  circumstance  is,  that  1,592,  or  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  applications,  came  from  a por- 
tion of  High-street,  from  Saltmarket,  Bridgegate,  New, 
Old,  and  Back  Wynds,  which  cover  about  a fiftieth  part 
only  of  the  area  of  the  whole  parish.  Now,  by  actual 
measurement,  kindly  made  by  Dr.  Lindsay,  one  of  the  dis- 
trict surgeons,  and  witnessed  by  myself,  it  was  found 
that  the  average  space  for  each  individual  in  some  of  those 
places  just  named  was  90-5  cubic  feet ; and  thus  my  own 
experience  as  a district  surgeon,  flve-and-tweiity  years 
ago,  confirmed  by  recent  personal  observation  and  the 
testimony  of  some  of  the  district  surgeons  of  the  present 
day,  attests  tliat  overcrowding  still  continues  in  these 
wretched  localities,  jnaking  them  the  hotbeds  whence, 
during  epidemic  visitations,  typhus  fever  may  spread 


,'idcUice  the  rate  of  mortality  amougst  Cus- 
tom-house ti(le-w'aiter.«,  whose  life  almost 
wholly  spent  on  or  heside  tho  as  against 

that  of  the  Guards  in  t-rracks,  altogether  away 
D’oin  such  N^naence.  In  the  former  case,  the 
rate  was  ten  or  eleven  in  1,000 ; in  the  latter, 
twenty  in  1,000.  In  his  opinion,  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  in  establishing  a system  of  sewage 
was  to  have  the  e.xcremental  matter  removed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  before  decomposition  or  fer- 
mentation bad  set  in ; not,  as  under  the  old 
method,  to  allow  it  to  remain  to  he  carried  oil' 
at  some  subsequent  jieriod.  In  concluding  his 
paper  Mr.  Chadwick  remarked  that  all  plans  for 
deodorizing  sewage  on  a large  scale  had  been 
found  failures,  and  were  now  abandoned;  and  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity,  according  to  his  own 
theory,  of  its  immediate  and  complete  removal 
from  human  Lahitations. 

We  must  now,  however,  hasten  to  a close,  not 
stopping  to  speak  of  the  conversazione  in  the 
Galleries,  in  Sauchiehall-strect,  where  the  corpo- 
ration have  a large  collection  of  pictures,  or  the 
banquet  in  the  City  Hall,  on  Friday,  which  w’as 
brilliantly  attended,  and  passed  off  with  great 
satisfaction.  Enthusiasm  prevailed  up  to  the  close 
of  the  congress,  and  it  may  he  hoped  that  what 
was  said  and  done  will  not  be  without  good  fruit 
in  due  time. 


again,  as  it  has  often  spread  before,  through  the  whole  of 
(ilosgow.  No  doubt  there  are  other  places,  here  and 
tlierc,  in  which  sauitary,  as  well  as  greater  reforms,  are 
inuch  required ; at  the  same  time  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
plague  spots  of  Glasgow  are  concentrated  in  the  district 
which  I have  just  named,  and  that,  on  account  of  these, 
tfae  whole  city  has  been  denounced  for  general  insalu- 
bnousness.  But,  while  I regret  that  there  is  in  the  midst 
community  so  compact  an  aggregation  of 
should  rejoice  at  their  removal,  I 
ask  If  it  be  either  just  or  generous  to  characterize  Glasgow 
m the  aggregate  as  pre-eminently  insalubrious,  when  it 
can  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  reasonable  and 
unprejudiced  person  that  small,  circumscribed,  and  cxcep- 
uoiial  portions  only  deserve  that  unenviable  distinction  ? 

V'  pestilential  districts,  improvement  is 
visible  j and,  as  this  has  resulted  from  what  I conceive  to 
be  some  of  the  modes  of  dealing  with  similar  evils  wherever 
they  exist,  I shall  conclude  this  paper  with  a mere  enu- 
meration of  a few  of  the  remedies  which  either  have  been 
or  might  be  applied.  In  the  first  place,  the  mnnicipal 
authorities  shoulrl  exercise  a vigilant  supervision  over  all 
ih‘  .,n®'  • dcuser  portions  of  large  towns,  and 

already  spoken  of  a.s  being 
essential  to  health  and  strength  should  invariably  be  pro- 
vided. I am  glad  to  notice  that  the  nnliee  ir, 


..  glad  to  notice  that  the  police  in  Glasgow  arc 
attempting  to  root  out  this  clamant  evil,  and  that  offenders 
have  been  brought  to  justice  and  punished.  Further,  au 
Act  should  be  obtained,  applicable  to  the  United  Kingdom 
buildings,  and  for  the  breaking  up  of  dense 
ofr  last  thirteen  years  the  Corporation 

on^m  ! T acquiring,  destroying,  and  rebuilding 

of  th?  unsuitable  property  in  some  of  tlie  worst  part! 
01  the  city, — Slowlv.  no  dnnhf  m\/l  n 


I-  thn  «•»  - ------  r-'-r--*  "■  ui  Liie  worst  pai 

1 the  city,— slowly,  no  doubt,  and  to  a limited  extent  - 


Drainage  and  Uivers. 


In  the  Health  Department,  on  Fridat-^,  Mr 
Edwin  Chadwick  read  a paper  “On  the  Pollution 
of  Elvers  and  the  Economy  of  Sewage.”  Alludine 
to  the  charges  brought  against  him  in  the  House 
ot  Commons  with  reference  to  the  system  of 


— . 7 UOO  UL  L-im  J 

iJiames  m connection  therewith,  the  reader  pro- 
nature  of  his  views  on  that 


1 f 1 7,  ' ' “‘i  siuiuar  cases, 

and  to  defeud  the  same  agaiust  the  propositions 
advanced  by  his  opponents.  By  the  adoption  of 
the  plans  advocated  by  him  in  certain  localities, 
be  stated  that  the  death-rates  had  been  reduced 


one-third,  and,  in  another  instance,  the  pestilence, 
so  well  known  in  former  times  *-1-- — i’ -f- 


. . , , “-S  ds  the  jail  fever. 

entirely  removed.  While  pursuing  his  investiga- 
tions on  the  question  of  sewage,  and  before  publi- 
cation  of  his  plans,  he  had  had  careful  abstracts 
drawn  out  ot  those  localities  in  the  London  dis- 
tnet  wjere  epidemic  diseases  were  most  in  the 
habit  of  appearing,  from  and  upon  which  his  re- 

unf ^ ."'f it  appeared  that 
notwithstanding  the  indignation  of  those  who  had 
raised  such  an  outcry  about  the  pollution  of  the 
lhames,  it  was  immeasurably  to  be  preferred 

fTPTmrnl  o-jfDfa.r.  - } 


pneral  system,  that  excremental  matter  should 
te  at  once  earned  off  than  allowed  to  -i:” 


decomposition  had  commenc;rmide;  or  conTigm 
ous  to  bnmpTi  rlaroli;.i.v..  n. . 


T,«  • A-  U representations  as  to  the 
overstated;  as  aa  example  of  which  he'' would 


CONCRETE  RUILDINO  IN  THE 
COLONIES. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Babbage  having  seen  a notice  of 
the  concrete  employed  by  M.  Coignet  (au  imita- 
tion as  we  have  elsewhere  shown  of  an  English 
process),  and  having  occasion  to  enlarge  a building 
in  Australia,  made  trial  of  it,  and  gives  the  follow- 
ing ns  the  result  of  his  experience,  which  he  thinks 
may  bo  useful  to  others,  especially  in  the  colonies. 
He  says; — 

I'lie  internal  dimensions  of  the  concrete 
building  erected  are  21  feet  long  and  8 feet 
y inches  wide  in  the  clear  : tlic  wails  are  G feet 
9 inches  high ; and  the  roof  consists  of  a concrete 
arch  9 feet  3 inches  high  at  the  crown.  One  of 
tho  sides  is  formed  by  the  garden-wall,  which  is 
of  cob,  15  inches  thick,  against  which  a lining  of 
concrete,  1 foot  thick,  was  built.  The  opposite 
wall  is  of  concrete,  18  inches  in  thickness,  as  is 
one  of  the  ends  : the  other  end  abuts  agaiust  a cob 
bnildiug,  which  was  also  fortified  by  a thin  wall 
of  concrete.  The  concrete  roof  is  formed  inside 
with  a pointed  arch,  consisting  of  two  segments, 
G feet  9 inches  in  radius,  the  rise  at  the  crown 
being  5 feet,  whilst  externally  it  is  dressed  off  to 
a double  slope,  like  a common  roof.  The  thickness 
of  the  arch-  is  11  inches  at  the  crown,  1 foot 
lOi  inches  at  the  springing,  and  6 inches  in  the 
thinnest  p.art,  which  is  at  about  two-thirds  up. 

I have  been  particular  in  giving  these  dimensions, 
because  no  concrete  roof  of  this  form  has,  as  far 
as  I am  aware,  been  hitherto  constructed. 

The  foundations  were  dug  out  in  the  form  of  a 
treneb,  18  inches  wide  and  18  inches  deep,  and 
filled  in  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  with 
ordimary  concrete  consisting  of  one  part  of  North 
Adelaide  lime  and  seven  parts  of  gravel  and  sand, 
taken  from  the  bed  of  a creek.  Upon  this  foun- 
dation a durable  frame  about  2 feet  6 inches  high, 
and  10  feet  long,  similar  to  those  used  for  making 
pise  work  on  the  Continent,  was  fixed,  the  sides 
18  inches  apart,  into  which  the  concrete  for  the 
walls  was  thrown,  and  well  rammed  in  layers  of 
about  1 foot  in  thickness.  This  concrete  was 
made  according  to  the  proportions  adopted  by 
Coignet,  and  was  mixed  in  the  following  man- 
ner; Seven  parts  of  sand  and  gravel  and  three 
parts  of  common  earth  were  raised  together,  and 
tormed  into_  a ring,  inside  of  which  one  part  of 
unslacked  lime  was  put.  Sufficient  water  was 
then  poured  in  to  slack  the  lime  and  convert  it 
into  a p.aste.  After  being  allowed  to  stand  for  an 
hour  or  so,  the  whole  heap  was  thoroughly  mixed 
together,  and  more  water  added  if  necessary,  so 
as  to  make  the  concrete  sufficiently  moist  to  ram 
into  all  the  corners  of  the  frame.  After  being 
turned  over  with  shovels  it  was  thrown  into  the 
Irauie  and  rammed. 

The  concrete  for  the  arched  roof  was  formed  of 
the  same  proportions  as  that  of  the  foundations— 
namely,  7 of  gravel  and  s.and  to  1 of  lime,  tho- 
roughly mixed  together  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  concrete  for  the  walls.  The  ribs  for  the  cen- 
tres were  made  of  l^-iuch  deal,  and  were  4 
feet  ap.art,  IJ-inch  planks  being  kid  upon  them 
to  receive  the  concrete,  which  was  rammed  ir 
liters  like  arch  stones,  and  brought  to  the  slopi 


of  the  roof  outside  with  shovels.  For  economy, 
about  1-1  feet  of  the  arch  1— ui.  ... 


--was  built  first,  and  the 
centres  were  then  struck  and  shifted  forward  to 


build  the  remaining  portion.  The  feet  of  the  ribs 
were  supported  by  wedges  in  order  to  allow  of  the 
centres  being  gradually  eased. 

That  portion  of  the  concrete  of  the  walls  which 
was  made  during  the  warm  weather  set  sufficiently 
to  allow  of  the  frames  being  shifted  on  the  follow- 
ing day;  but,  during  wet  weather,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  leave  them  for  two  or  three  days.  In 
order  to  tie  the  walls  together  at  the  angles,  two 
pieces  of  2-inch  hoop  iron,  3 feet  long,  were 
built  horizontally  into  each  wall  at  the  corner, 
and  were  riveted  to  the  corresponding  pieces  of 
the  wall  at  right  angles,  making  a kind  of  grid- 
iron in  the  angle : the  further  cuds  of  the  lioop 
iron  were  turned  up  for  about  an  inch,  to  give 
them  a better  hold  in  the  wall.  Only  one  set  of 
these  ties  were  put  in;  but  if  I were  making 
another  building  I should  be  inclined  to  put  them 
in  about  every  5 feet  in  height. 

Tho  concrete  of  the  arch,  being  made  with  .a 
larger  proportion  of  lime,  set  quicker  than  the 
Coignet’s  concrete,  but  I did  not  think  it  safe  to 
stack  the  centres  before  three  weeks  had  elapsed 
from  the  completion  of  cither  portion  of  the  arch. 
On  both  occasions  after  easing  the  wedges  and 
finding  that  the  arch  evinced  no  signs  of  any 
settlement,  I proceeded  at  once  to  remove  the 
centres. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  very  often 
more  is  learned  from  a failure  truly  described 
than  from  a successful  experiment;  and,  as  my 
object  in  going  into  these  details  is  to  enable  any 
one  who  may  bo  inclined  or  obliged  to  become  his 
oivn  builder,  I will  proceed  to  point  out  the  mis- 
takes I made  in  not  sufficiently  supporting  tho 
middle  portion  of  the  centres,  and  in  making  the 
concrete  for  the  fii’st  portion  of  the  arch  far  too 
wet.  Being  accustomed  to  arches  of  stone  and 
brick,  in  building  which  it  is  an  object  to  key 
them  in  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  relieve  the 
centres  from  a portion  of  the  weight,  I pushed  on 
the  concrete  of  the  first  14  feet  of  the  arch,  so  as 
to  complete  it  in  two  days : the  consequence  was 
that  the  centres  settled  a little  at  the  crown,  and 
the  weight  of  the  wet  concrete  slightly  pushed 
out  the  18-inch  wall,  cracking  it  at  the  angle,  and 
thus  suggesting  to  me  the  use  of  the  hoop-iron 
ties,  which  I adopted  in  the  next  portion  I built. 
In  settling,  a slight  crack  was  opened  in  the  out- 
side of  the  arch,  at  about  2 feet  above  the  spring- 
ing. A very  few  days  sufficed  for  the  concrete 
partially  to  set,  and  no  more  movetnent  took  place; 
but,  as  a matter  of  caution,  before  striking  the 
centres,  I built  two  concrete  buttresses,  2 feet 
squ.arc  and  6 feet  high,  against  the  18-inch  wall 
to  support  the  thrust  of  the  arch.  The  other 
wall,  consisting  of  15  inches  of  cob  with  12  inches 
only  of  concrete,  was  not  affected  by  the  settle- 
ment, and  I did  not,  therefore,  build  any  addi- 
tional supports  to  it.  I believe  that  the  18-inch 
wall  would  have  supported  the  arch  very  well 
without  the  buttress,  but  I was  afraid  to  risk  it 
in  a first  attempt.  After  the  centres  were  struck, 
which  was  done  in  three  weeks  and  a half  from 
the  completion  of  this  arch,  not  the  slightest  ap- 
preciable settlement  occurred.  Warned  by  my 
experience  with  the  first  length  of  the  arch,  1 took 
a week  to  the  second  one,  and  built  hoop-iron  ties, 
as  above  described,  into  the  walls  just  below  the 
springing.  This  portion  of  the  arch  was  built 
during  the  wet  weather,  but  it  has  set  equally 
well  with  the  first  portion,  and  the  centres  were 
removed  after  standing  the  same  time,  namely, 
three  weeks  and  a half. 

The  cracks  ou  the  outside  of  the  arched  roof 
were  pointed  with  mortar  made  with  blood  instead 
of  water,  which  set  very  rapidly;  and  a thin  coat 
of  common  mortar  was  spread  over  the  two  slopes 
of  the  roof  to  make  them  smooth,  which  I intend 
to  cover  with  a whitewash  made  of  blood  and 
lime,  to  enable  it  the  better  to  resist  the  rain. 
The  concrete  arch  was  commenced  on  the  19th 
April,  and  completed  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  tho 
centres  finally  removed  on  the  13th  of  June,  so 
that  it  has  had  some  very  unfavourable  weather 
to  contend  against;  hut,  since  the  cracks  were 
pointed,  it  has  completely  kept  out  all  the  rain. 
Both  the  concrete  made  with  a mixture  of  earth 
after  Coignet’s  receipt,  and  that  made  only  of 
gravel,  sand,  and  lime,  have  set  very  well,  and 
promised  with  time  to  become  as  hard  as  a rock.  I 
believe  that  concrete  walls  properly  made,  not  the 
mortar  walls  used  in  Norwood,  &c.,  are  more  solid 
and  durable  than  the  ordinary  stone  and  brick 
walls  in  use  in  this  colony,  while  a concrete  roof 
h.as  the  advantage,  not  only  of  being  fireproof,  but 
of  being,  what  is  of  great  importance  in  this 
climate,  exceedingly  cool.  In  making  larger 
buildings  in  this  way  I should  advise  the  introduc- 
tion of  light  iron  tie-rods  to  assist  the  walls  to  re- 
sist the  thrust  of  the  arched  I’oof,  and  I should 
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have  no  hesitation  in  making  buildings  of  more 
than  one  story,  in  which  case  the  iloors  should  be 
made  of  a concrete  arch  with  iron  ties,  and  might 
be  faced  with  cement  and  painted  in  oils  in  the 
Italian  fashion  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  carpets  in  the  hot  weather.  Concrete  affords 
great  facilities  for  introducing  buttresses  and 
other  projections  in  building  j and  has,  moreover, 
the  great  advantage  of  affording  a surface  to 
which  stucco  adheres  so  intimately  as  to  become  a 
portion  of  the  wall  itself,  so  that  there -is  no  dan- 
ger of  its  peeling  off  as  it  sometimes  does  from  a 
stone  building. 

In  point  of  economy  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween concrete  and  other  buildings.  My  walls 
cost  2s.  6d.  a square  yard  for  labour  and  materials, 
whilst  for  even  a cob  wall  I paid  3s.  6d.,  and  an 
18-inch  stone  wall  costs  8s.  a square  yard.  The 
economy  of  a concrete  roof  is  also  striking.  My 
arched  roof  cost  21.  a square  yard,  being  less  tb.an 
half  the  expense  of  a shingle  roof  j and,  of  course, 
considerably  cheaper  in  proportion  than  either 
iron  or  slate.  I should,  however,  state  that  I did 
not  take  the  expense  of  the  wooden  frames,  or  the 
centering,  into  the  calculation,  as  the  same  ones 
might  have  been  used  for  a dozen  other  buildings. 
I should  also  mention  that  I had  only  half  a mile 
to  go  for  sand  and  gravel;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  a set-off,  I had  to  send  six  miles  for  the  lime. 

Settlers  at  a distance  from  towns,  who  find  it 
difficult  to  procure  skilled  workmen,  I strongly  re- 
commend to  try  this  economic  building;  and  even 
for  stations  in  the  Kush  when,  as  often  is  the  case, 
limestone  is  to  be  found.  Concrete  buildings 
would  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  cheap,  as  log  huts ; 
and,  whilst  being  infinitelymore  comfortable,  they 
would,  being  fire-proof,  set  at  defiance  all  the 
attempts  of  the  blacks  to  burn  them,  and  thus,  in 
case  of  an  attack,  enable  their  inmates  to  hold  out 
nntil  help  arrived;  in  fact,  to  parties  about  to 
build,  I say,  try  concrete. 


MR.  HERBERT  INGRAM  AND  ILLUS- 
TRATED  LITERATURE. 

Of  late  the  hand  of  death  has  fallen  heavily  on 
men  of  mark  in  many  walks.  Some  have  dropped 
with  great  suddenness,  and  the  public  have  been 
startled  and  surprised.  In  no  instance,  however, 
do  we  remember  a more  paiuful  impression  re- 
sulting than  that  which  has  been  caused  by  the 
accidental  death,  on  Lake  Michigan,  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Ingram,  the  well-knowm  originator  and 
successful  proprietoroftheLZ/Ksfra/erfiontfortAeit’a'. 

Mr.  Ingram’s  career  is  encouraging  to  those 
beginning  life;  and  he  is  worthy  of  honourable 
mention,  as  well  for  the  good  which  he  has  done  in 
advancing  illustrated  literature  for  the  multitude, 
as  for  the  energy  and  perseverance  that  dis- 
tinguished him. 

In  1811,  Mr.  Ingram  was  bom  in  a humble 
home  in  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire.  Here  he  re- 
ceived a useful  amount  of  education,  and  was  then 
apprenticed  to  a general  printer.  In  that  position 
he  would  he  more  likely  than  in  a large  metro- 
politan establishment  to  get  a knowledge  of  the 
various  branches  of  his  business, — an  advantage 
felt  by  many  in  this  and  other  trades  who  are 
brought  up  in  the  provinces.  On  finishing  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  removed  to  Nottingham,  where  he 
commenced  business  as  a printer,  bookseller,  and 
newsagent.  In  the  news  department  of  a com- 
paratively small  but  thriving  establishment  Mr. 
Ingram  showed  activity  and  judgment,  and  he 
managed  to  supply  periodicals  with  a quickness ; 
which  sometimes  surprised  bis  neighbours. 

This  shop  brought  him  a certain  amount  of 
prosperity;  and,  in  course  of  time,  Mr.  Ingram 
was  induced  to  embark  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
patent  medicine — a “life-pill,” — by  which  some- 
what questionable  means  a large  sum  of  money 
was  made  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  While 
thus  engaged,  the  idea  of  an  illustrated  newspaper, 
originating,  it  is  said,  in  the  success  which  had 
followed  an  illustrated  handbill,  was  conceived, 
and  the  idea  of  it  so  matured,  that,  on  the  1-lth  of 
May,  1812,  upwards  of  eighteen  years  ago.  No.  1 
of  the  Illustrated  London  News  made  its  appear- 
ance, mainly  with  a view,  originally,  it  has  been 
asserted,  to  assist  in  making  popular  the  life-pill. 
Much  diversity  of  opinion  was  expressed  respect- 
ing this  venture,  but  at  the  time  many  thought 
that  it  must  end  in  failure.  Artists  of  skill  were 
difficult  to  be  had  for  the  execution  of  the  subject 
needed ; and,  as  we  have  before  said  when  alluding 
to  the  growth  of  our  periodical  literature,  box- 
wood of  sufficient  size  was  not  to  be  readily  ob- 
tained : the  system  of  steam-printing,  too,  was  not 
then  so  perfect  as  it  is  now,  and  there  were  no 
organised  means  of  obtaining  sketches  of  events 
from  distant  parts  of  the  coimtry  or  from  abroad. 


In  a well-written  announcement  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Illustrated  London  Neirs  it  is  stated 
that  it  was  “determined  to  pursue  the  great 
experiment  with  boldness,  and  to  associate  prin- 
ciples with  a purity  of  tone  that  may  secure  and 
hold  fast  for  the  new  journal  the  fearless  patronage 
of  families, — to  seek  in  all  things  to  uphold  the 
great  cause  of  public  morality,— to  keep  con- 
tinually before  the  world  a moving  panorama  of 
all  its  actions  and  influences.” 

It  is  curious  to  refer  to  the  commencement  of 
attempts  which  have  led  to  success,  and  it  is  with 
interest  we  look  at  the  illustrations  of  the  first 
number  of  this  periodical.  On  the  front  page  is 
the  same  heading  which  is  still  used,  and  a small 
ill-executed  view  of  the  great  fire  at  Hamburgh  . 
the  fashions  of  the  day  are  ill-given;  and,  over 
the  heads  of  various  kinds  of  intelligence,  are 
emblematical  designs : the  police  reports  are 
illustrated  with  rather  coarse  and  humorous  de- 
signs : there  are  besides  some  rather  rough  comical 
cuts  with  appropriate  letter -press : on  the  last 
page  there  is  a view  of  200  men  passing  the  Bank 
of  England  carrying  placards  announcing  the 
publication  of  the  “ Neios."  A marked  improve- 
ment may  be  seen  in  each  week’s  cuts : they 
become  larger  in  size,  and  more  bold  and  spirited 
in  execution.  A lal  masque  given  by  the  Queen 
and  other  events  were  well  eugraved:  notwith- 
standing, however,  the  sale  did  not  advance ; and 
the  writer  has  been  told  that  so  greatly  had  Mr. 
Ingram’s  resources  been  exhausted,  that  it  was 
feared  it  would  be  necessary  to  stop  the  publica- 
tion. Mr.  Ingram  was,  however,  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  there  was  no  staying 
the  advance  of  art  into  all  the  departments 
of  our  social  system.  It  bad  begun  in  a few 
isolated  volumes,  stretched  itself  over  fields  of 
natural  history  and  science,  and  penetrated  our 
general  literature.  At  one  plunge  it  was  in  the 
depth  of  the  stre.am  of  poetry,  working  with  its 
every  current,  partaking  of  the  glow  and  adding 
to  the  sparkling  of  the  glorious  waters,  and  so 
refreshing  tlje  very  soul  of  genius,  that  even 
Shakspearc  came  to  us  clothed  with  a new  beauty, 
while  other  kindred  poets  of  our  langu.igc  seemed 
as  it  were  to  liave  put  on  festive  garments  to 
crown  the  mai'riage  of  the  Muses  to  the  Arts.  Then 
it  walked  abroad  among  tbe  people,  went  into  the 
poorer  cottages,  and  visited  the  humblest  homes 
in  cheap  guises — and,  perhaps,  in  roughish  forms, 
— but  still  with  illustrative  and  instructive  prin- 
ciples strongly  worked  upon  and  admirably 
developed  for  the  general  improvement  of  tbe 
human  race.  Lastly,  it  took  the  merry  aspect  of 
fun,  frolic,  satire,  and  badinage,  and  the  school  of 
the  Charivari  began  to  blend  itself  with  the 
^tHYQpahulum  of  Pemiy  Cyclopedias  and  Saturday 
Magazines.  He,  therefore,  persevered;  and,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Queen’s  first  tour  in  Scotland, 
so  great  was  tbe  general  enthusiasm  and  so  novel 
were  the  illustrations,  that  a great  demand  was 
created,  and  from  that  time  the  publication 
might  be  said  to  be  firmly  established. 

Although  not  endued  with  a very  great  or  re- 
fined knowledge  of  either  art  or  literature,  Mr. 
Ingram  had  the  faculty  of  selecting  what  was  in- 
teresting to  the  general  public.  He  was  liberal 
in  his  treatment  of  those  whom  he  bad  occasion 
to  employ,  and  strictly  punctmil  in  his  arrange- 
ments with  artists  and  others.  This  and  the  ad- 
vancing reputation  of  the  publication  made  the 
supply  of  news  and  sketches  more  regular : Mr. 
John  Gilbert  (who  did  much  to  advance  the  paper) 
and  other  artists  of  ability  were  employed,  and 
no  cost  was  spared  in  sending  competent  persons  to 
places  where  extraordinary  events  were  occurring. 

During  tbe  long  period  wherein  Mr.  Ingram 
kept  the  management  in  his  own  bauds,  he  showed 
that  perseverance  which  is  so  often  the  means  of 
success,  in  very  distinctly  keeping  his  publication 
to  the  illustration  of  the  passing  events  of  the 
day.  Respecting  the  correspondence,  he  was  care- 
fully particular  ; and  in  the  production  of  fine-art 
blocks  which  had  a seasonable  interest  he  did  not 
begrudge  any  expense. 

As  the  circulation  of  the  Illustrated  London 
Neics  grew,  Mr.  Ingram  showed  much  adminis- 
trative ability  in  the  arrangement  of  liis  now  ex- 
tensive establishments.  Old  buildings  were  pur- 
chased, demolished,  and  rebuilt  in  a substantial 
form  : powerful  engines  oftbe  best  description  were 
purchased  ; and  tbe  whole  business  w.as  arranged 
with  remarkable  regularity.  In  the  midst  of  this 
success  Mr.  Ingram  showed  the  praiseworthy  wish 
to  stand  well  in  tiie  estimation  of  the  dwellers  in 
his  native  place.  He  purchased  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, fostered  useful  institutions,  directed 
attention  to  sanitary  matters,  and  used  surprising 
exertion  in  improving  the  railway  communication 
of  the  town  of  Boston  and  the  neighbourhood. 


In  1852  the  electors  of  Boston  did  credit  to 
themselves  and  honour  to  him  who,  as  the  school- 
boy and  printer’s  hoy,  had  so  often,  in  simple 
guise,  unnoticed  and  undistinguished,  rambled 
through  their  streets,  by  sending  him  to  represent 
them  in  Parliament.  lu  1857  he  was  again  re- 
turned without  opposition.  Moreover,  Mr.  Ingram 
was  appointed  a magistrate  of  the  county  of  Herts, 
where  be  bad  considerable  property;  cbalrman  of 
tbe  Boston  and  Sleaford  Railway;  and  deputy- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Lincoln.  To  such  dis- 
tinctiou  had  Mr.  Ingram  arrived  by  diligently  and 
with  energy  pursuing  a straightforward  and  useful 
course. 

In  future  histories  of  self-made  men  Mr. 
Ingram’s  name  will  take  a prominent  place ; while 
his  sad  fate,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  when  fortune 
and  position  were  realized,  and  be  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  “ lucky  men  ” of  the  day,  may  be  made 
to  point  a moral,  and  teach  moderation  in  success 
auci  contentment  with  apparently  bad  fortune. 


REPORT  OF  FALL  OF  IRON  FOOT-BRIDGE 
IN  MANCHESTER. 

We  mentioned  last  week  the  fall  of  an  iron 
foot-bridge  over  the  Rochdale  C.anal.  At  the  in- 
quest held  on  Wednesday,  the  2Gth  ult.,  Mr.  E.  T. 
Bellhouse,  of  the  Eagle  Foundry,  Manchester, 
read  the  following  report : — 

“ A8:reeably  with  instructions  received  yesterday,  I have 
carefully  examined  the  foot-bridge  which  crossed  the 
canal  at  Pnissia-strcct,  Islington.  The  clear  span  of  the 
bridge  was  37  feet  6 inches,  in  addition  to  3 feet  6 inches 
which  was  taken  up  by  a projecting  mass  of  masonry  con- 
nected with  the  stone  steps  on  one  side.  The  width  of 
the  path  was  3 feet  C inches.  The  bridge  consists  of  two 
compound  trussed  girders,  of  cast  and  wrought  iron, 
which  form  the  railing  or  parapet  on  each  side  of  the  path. 
The  structure  has  been  in  existence  a long  time,  and  was 
designed  at  a period  when  the  construction  of  iron  girders 
was  not  so  well  understood  as  it  is  now.  The  combination 
of  wrought  and  cast-iron  trussed  girders  was  proved  to 
be  bad  in  principle  at  the  time  of  the  fatal  accident  which 
occurred  on  the  railway  near  Chester,  from  the  failure  of 
a trussed  iron  girder  bridge.  In  the  present  casethe  con- 
struction is  decidedly  faulty,  inasmuch  as  the  cast  iron  is 
in  tension  and  tbe  wrought  iron  in  compression,  whereas 
the  very  opposite  should  be  the  case  with  these  materials. 
The  corrosion  of  the  wrought-iron  uprights  near  the 
bottom  materially  weakened  the  girders,  as  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  were  completely  rusted  away.  These  up- 
rights formed  the  suspension  bars,  by  which  the  pathway 
of  the  bridge  was  hung  to  the  wrought-iron  curved  pieces, 
so  that,  by  their  being  rusted  away,  the  very  principle  of 
the  trussed  girder  was  destroyed.  When  originally  made, 
the  bridge  might  have  been  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
heavy  test  to  which  it  was  siahjected  at  the  time  of  the 
accident ; but,  in  its  corroded  state,  it  certainly  could  not 
have  been  expected  to  bear  such  a test.  The  overhanging 
masonry  from  which  the  bridge  commences  on  one  side  is 
decidedly  objectionable.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  there 
may  have  been  a weight  of  ten  tons  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  bridge.  This  would  be  eriual  to  a weight  of 
tons  on  the  centre  of  each  compound  trussed  girder.  1 
should  consider  half  this  weight  sufficient  load  for  the 
girder  in  its  original  state," 

The  jury,  after  a few  minutes’  tlelibcration, 
returned  a verdict  that  the  cause  of  death  was 
accidental;  at  the  same  time  suggesting  that  the 
Rochester  Canal  Company  should  replace  the 
bridge  by  one  on  an  improved  principle. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

By  the  Health  Act  of  1858  the  Privy  Council 
are  empowered  to  cause  inquiry  to  be  made,  when 
they  see  fit,  in  relation  to  the  public  health  in  any 
place ; and  a medical  officer,  Mr.  Simon,  is  attached 
to  the  Council,  and  superintends  such  investiga- 
tions. His  report  of  the  proceedings  of  1859, 
which  has  recently  been  issued,  deals  with  several 
subjects  of  great  interest.  Among  them  is  that 
which  has  still  to  be  called  “the  Thames  nuisance,” 

In  a paper  communicated  by  Mr.  Ord,  that 
gentleman  describes  tbe  symptons  of  a poisoning 
of  tbe  nervous  system  which  occurred  very  gene- 
rally in  the  summer  of  1858  among  persons 
employed  upon  the  river,  and  observes  that  in 
1859,  when  extensive  disinfecting  operations  were 
carried  on  at  the  mouths  of  sewers,  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  was  not  in  proportion 
sufficient  to  the  production  of  the  symptoms;  and 
he  remarks,  that  if  the  emanations  of  a river  in  so 
foul  a state  do  not  actually  originate  disease,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  percolations  from  cesspools 
into  tbe  soil  and  wells  is  proved  to  be  highly 
injurious,  then  even  this  stage  in  the  process  of 
purifying  Loudon  must  be  accepted  as  an  improve- 
ment upon  its  previous  condition.  The  putre- 
factive matter,  instead  of  abiding  in  a thousand 
places  as  a focus  of  disease,  is  brought  into  one 
large  aggregate,  where  it  may  be  more  readily 
submitted  to  disinfecting  processes,  and  whore  it 
finds  in  the  water  of  the  receiving  stream  elements 
which  appear  to  disarm  it  of  much  of  its  destruc- 
tive influence.  Happily  this  source  of  disease  is 
destined  in  a very  few  years  to  a much  more 
complete  banishment. 

The  state  of  “ the  diarrheea  districts  of  England 
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is  one  of  serious  import.  Dr.  Greenhow  was  com- 
missioned last  year,  as  a temporary  inspector,  to 
inquire  into  tbeir  s.anitary  condition.  The  towns 
selected  were  Coventry,  Manchester  and  Salford, 
Nottingham,  Birmingham,  Dudley,  Leeds,  Wolver- 
hampton, and  Merthyr  Tydfil.  In  all  of  them 
Dr.  Greenhow  found  it  coincident  with  one  or 
other  of  these  two  circumstances — the  habitual 
drinlving  of  impure  water,  or  the  tainting  of  the 
atmosphere  with  the  products  of  organic  decom- 
position, especially  of  human  refuse.  In  other 
words,  in  the  districts  which  sufier  from  high 
diarrha'al  death-rates  the  population  either  breathe 
or  drink  a large  amount  of  putrefying  animal 
refuse.  lie  traces  street  by  street,  showing  how 
diarrhma,  visiting  cle.inly  districts  but  slightly, 
is  especially  grouped  round  those  spots  where 
there  is  an  accumul.ation  of  nightsoil  infecting  the 
air  in  the  midst  of  a dense  population,  or  so  placed 
that  the  exhalations  penetrate  into  the  houses,  or 
can  be  but  slowly  dispersed  into  the  general  atmo- 
sphere. The  comparative  immunity  of  other  dis- 
tricts resembling  these  in  all  respects,  save  the 
absence  of  this  fcecal  impurity,  is  found  to  be  so 
constant,  that  it  seems  impossible  not  to  admit  the 
relationship  as  one  of  cause  and  eflFect;  and  the 
medical  men  affirm  that  diarrhucal  disease  is  not 
only  more  prevalent,  but  also  more  unmanageable, 
in  ill-conditioned  places.  Dr.  Greenhow  remarks 
that  the  occurrence  of  epidemic  epochs  may  arise 
from  peculiarities  of  season  giving  greater  efficacy 
to  local  causes,  or  possibly  from  the  products  of 
decomposition  at  such  periods  being  different  from 
those  at  ordinary  times.  How  preventible  this 
disease  commonly  is  may  bo  judged  from  the  suc- 
cess of  sanitary  improvements  in  almost  all  those 
very  districts  in  reducing  the  local  prevalence  of 
diarrha-a.  But,  though  much  has  been  done,  the 
report  shows  that  it  is  very  far  from  enough  j and 
it  may  siirely  be  hoped  that  the  authorities  of  these 
towns  will  take  means  for  removing  from  their 
administration  “the  reproach  of  preventible  hut 
unprevented  disease.” 


THE  SUBWAY  IN  THE  NEW  STREET  PROM 
CRANBOURNE  - STREET  TO  COVENT- 
GARDEN. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  pub- 
lished  the  plans  for  the  subway  in  the  new  street 
to  tovent-garden  (commencing  at  the  junction 
ot  Long-acre  and  St.  Martin’s-lane),  which  were 
prepared  for  them  by  Mr.  Marrable  and  Mr. 
Bazalgette,  their  architect  and  engineer.  We 
have  already  briefly  described  the  work  as  in  pro- 
gress, and  now  give  an  engraved  section  that  will 
sufficiently  illustrate  it.  The  following  report 
accompanies  the  drawings: 

“Havine  been  directed  by  the  Committee  on  New 
strppMn  for  a subway  under  the  new 

street  leadme  from  Cranbourne-streetto  Corent-Karden 
in  which  the  pipes  and  mains  for  gas  and  w.ater  mfght  be 
then!  manner  that  easy  access  could  be  had  to 

uiem  at  all  times  without  disturbing  the  surface  or  road- 
submit  the  accompanying  plans, 
which  we  believe  to  embrace  all  the  desiderata  of  such  an 
simplestform  and  at  the  least  possible 
expense.  The  plan  consists  chiefly  of  .a  central  continn 
new's^ect  ^ of  ''^tending  the  whole  length  of  the 

w dimensions  (12  feet  by  6 feet  6 

gas^Sd  watir  mV  requisite  numberof 

ample  working  room  for  alter- 
ations, additions,  or  repairs.  Under  the  centre  of  this 


' passage  runs  the  sewer,  to  which  means  of  access  by 
man-holes  arc  provided  at  convenient  distances,  as  also 
ventilating  shafts,  gullies,  Ac.  Side-arched  passages 
communicating  with  the  central  way  will  be  constructed 
between  every  two  houses,  in  which  the  service-pipes  will 
be  carried  from  the  mains  into  the  open  areas  in  front  of 
the  houses,  and  open  channels  will  be  left  in  the  footings 
of  tliewalls  dividing  the  house-vaults,  through  which  the 
service-pipes  will  be  passed,  without  any  interference 
with  the  structural  arrangement,  and  these  channels 
although  of  small  dimensions  inches  by  3 inches), 
being  always  left  open,  will  act  as  drains  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air  from  the  open  areas  into  the  central  passage, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  ventilating  shafts  at  conve- 
nient  distances  into  the  roadway,  will  secure  an  ample 
current  of  air  for  all  the  purposes  of  ventilation.  An  en- 
trance  to  the  main  passage  will  be  provided  in  Rose-street, 
similar  to  the  ordinary  side  entrances,  but  of  such  dimen- 
sions as  will  allow  of  the  ready  admission  of  the  main 
pipes  for  gas  and  water,  which,  as  all  the  service  pipes 
will  be  laid  in  sunken  channels,  can  be  readily  carried  to 
any  required  point  on  a small  tguck  kept  in  the'subway  for 
the  purpose.  Provisions  have  also  been  made  for  the 
hydrants  or  fire-plugs,  and  for  the  service  of  the  street- 
lamps,  but  these  are  matters  of  detail  which  would  doubt- 
less  be  subjects  for  final  arrangements  with  the  different 
companies. 

Careful  estimates  have  been  prepared,  showing  the  cost ' 
of  the  private  vaults  to  the  houses,  the  paving  of  the  foot 
and  carriage  ways,  and  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  sewer, 
including  digging,  side  entrances,  ventilating  shafts,  guU 
lies,  &c,,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  extra  cost  of  con- 
structing  the  subway  as  now  proposed  will  not  exceed 
21.  Os.  1 id  per  foot  run,  or  about  if.  per  foot  frontage  on 
each  house,  which,  together  with  the  cost  of  the  vaults, 
sewers,  and  road,  might  either  be  charged  at  once  on 
those  taking  up  the  ground-rents,  or  be  added  as  an 
annual  charge,  in  addition  to  the  ground-rent,  and  which 
would  of  course  form  a part  of  the  annual  rental  to  be 
sold  when  the  Board  should  think  fit  to  realize  the  ground- 
rents.  The  estimates  in  all  cases  arc  given  at  so  much 
per  foot  run  on  the  frontages,  so  that  the  charge  on  each 
house  may  be  seen  more  readily.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  premiums  were 
offered  by  the  Board  for  the  best  designs  for  a 
subway,  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  plan 
adopted  was  the  result  of  cjireful  consideration  of 
all  that  were  submitted. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  given 


away,  &c.  . . cubic  yds. 

Brickwork cubic  ft. 

Junction  Blocks,  O-in.pipe 

0-42  @ 
4’Cd  0 

SOU-WAY. 

Excavations,  &c.,  cubic 
yds. 

(Central  Passage)  Brick- 

work  cubic  ft. 

Excax-ation.&c.  cubic  yds. 
(Side  Passage)  Brickwork 
cubic  ft. 

2-273@ 

I3-l60@ 

O-306g 

2-l.f0(£ 

CELLARS. 

Excavations,  &c.  ..cubic 
yds. 

Brickwork cubic  ft. 

Pitcliing  (brick  on  edge) 
„ . sq.  yds. 

Paving.erea  21  Qagsq.yds. 

3-53.1@ 

23-93(l@ 

0-525® 

0-324® 

KOnxiI.VO  OF  STREET. 

Excavations  ..cubic  yds. 

Concrete cubic  yds. 

7-in. Granite  Cubes  sq.yds. 

Ktirb  cubic  ft. 

Paving  sq.  yd.s. 

3. in.  do sq.  yds. 

1-02  ® 

0- 63  @ 

1- G6  ® 
0-25  ® 
0-G65® 
0-103® 

Add  proportion  for  Side 
Entrance,  Ventilators, 

Per  foot  run 

Total  cost  per  foot  run  of 
frontage 

Quantity, 
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THE  “PROMOTER”  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
OFFICES,  FLEET  STREET. 

These  premises  occupy  a plot  of  ground,  No.  29, 
Fleet -street,  about  20  feet  broad  by  50  feet  deep, 
and  the  rear  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  Temple 
Church.  The  front  is  executed  entirely  In  Port- 
land stone,  excepting  where  enriched  by  polished 
granite  and  marble. 

On  the  ground  floor  there  are  three  openings  in 
the  front,  two  of  which  are  the  windows  of  the  public 
office,  and  the  third  (which  is  the  western)  the 
doorway  : these  openings  have  stone  arches,  sup- 
ported by  four  red  granite  columns,  which  stand 
on  Portland  stone  pedestals  ; and  between  those 
pedestals  are  the  basement-windows  : the  capitals 
of  the  granite  columns  are  each  carved  in  a diflerent 
design,  one  being  the  grape,  another  the  bop,  and 
a third  the  rose.  The  spaudrils  of  the  arches  are 
filled  in  with  green  marble  and  red  granite.  In 
patterns,  the  key-stones  being  bunches  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  which  hang  over  a dentilled  string 
above  the  ground  story,  at  the  ends  of  which  are 
carved  lions'  heads.  Over  this  string  are  three 
elliptical  panels  : the  outer  ones  are  filled  in  with 
red  granite,  and  the  middle  one  with  green  mar- 
ble, upon  which  are  carved  the  name  of  the  office, 
and  the  date  of  its  establishment  (1826) : between 
these  panels  is  a band  of  red  granite,  with  diamond 
centres  filled  in  with  marble. 

The  first-floor  openings  are  divided  by  stone 
pilasters,  the  panels  of  which  are  red  granite,  with 
green  marble  diamond  centres.  The  capitals  of 
these  pilasters  are  also  all  of  different  design.  The 
arches  of  these  openings  are  Portland  stone,  and 
the  spandrils  elaborately  carved  : two  of  the  key- 
stones are  quite  plain,  and  the  centre  one  carved. 
The  sill  over  first-floor  window  is  supported  by 
two  carved  figures,  projecting  forwards. 

Tbe  openings  in  the  second  floor  arc  divided 
by  pilasters,  the  two  end  ones  being  panelled ; and 
in  front  of  the  two  centre  ones  stands  a slender 
red  granite  column,  above  which  are  carved  bands 
bearing  tbe  date  of  the  erection.  Above  these  is 
a frieze,  upon  the  string  course  of  wlucli  stand 
consoles,  and  carry  blocks,  which  form  part  of  the 
principal  cornice,  and  between  these  consoles  are 
panels  of  red  granite,  set  projecting.  Above  tbe 
cornice  are  tbe  attic  windows,  between  which  are 
slabs  of  red  granite.  These  windows  are  arched 
over, — the  capping  continued  over  them : the 
centre  window,  w’hich  projects,  has  a cornice  and 
circular  pediment,  in  which  there  is  a carved  shell, 
and  in  the  centre  of  tbe  pediment  is  a finial. 

The  entrance  lobby  is  paved  with  encaustic  tilc'.s, 
and  communicates  with  the  stairs,  and  by  a door 
to  the  public  office,  the  sides  of  which  are  orna- 
mented by  pilasters  with  enriched  caps  and  frieze. 
Behind  is  the  secretary’s  office.  The  ground  floor 
is  constructed  of  Fox  &.  Barrett’s  fire-proof  flooring, 
lu  the  basement  is  a living-room,  with  a bedroom 
in  tbe  rear ; and  iu  the  front  are  lavatories,  &c.  for 
clerks,  while  in  the  centre  is  a fire-proof  room. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  board-room  in  front, 
and  doctor’s  room  and  lavatory  are  at  the  back. 

The  architect  of  this  new  building  is  Mr.  W.  G. 
Bartleet,  and  the  builder  Mr.  J.  Willson,  of  South- 
wark. The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Allen,  the  clerk  of  works.  The  carving  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  under  the  superintend- 
euco  of  the  architect. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


APPEENTICESHIP  TO  TEADES. 

Looeikg^  at  a large  number  of  important 
manufactories  and  other  'works  in  town  and 
country,  a great  change  will  be  found  to  have 
taken  place  in  respect  of  the  training  of  appren- 
tices to  the  different  branches  of  trade. 

Formerly,  in  nearly  every  establishment  it  was 
the  custom  to  take  a number  of  apprentices  in 
propoi’tion  to  the  men  engaged.  This  arrange- 
ment differed  in  various  trades.  In  blacksmiths’, 
brass-fitters’,  cabinet-makers’,  and  other  shops  in 
which  works  were  carried  forward  on  an  extensive 
scale,  the  boys  were  distributed  amongst  the  men, 
who  for  a certain  payment  taught  them  their 
business.  ^Now,  however,  it  seems  that,  in  some 
of^  our  chief  establishments,  where  hundreds  of 
skilled  workmen  are  engaged,  no  employment  is 
allbrded  for  apprentices. 

At  Maudslay  & Field’s  there  are  no  boys : at 
Messrs.  Pellett’s  glass  works,  neither  in  the  cut- 
ting-room  nor  in  other  parts  arc  there  apprentices. 
Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  would  have  been 
a large  number.  In  carrying  forward  great 
building  operations,  amongst  carpenters,  brick- 
layers, and  stonemasons,  particularly  in  the 
metropolis,  scarcely  a boy  is  to  be  seen  j and  it 
would  be  easy  to  meution  a hundred  other 
instances  of  this  rem.arkable  change. 

lear  after  year  works  are  increasing  in  extent, 
and  small  workshops  are  becoming  more  scarce. 
This  naturally  raises  the  question  as  to  how  a 
supply  of  skilled  workmen  is  to  be  kept  up,  and  it 
is  also  a question  what  is  to  become  of  the  boys  ? 
This  is  now  a difficulty  among  the  working  classes 
and  persons  of  limited  income  who  have  a number 
of  children.  From  the  ages  of  thirteen  to  sixteen 
there  arc  various  ways  in  which  boys  can  get  em- 
ployment which  enables  them  to  earn  from  5s,  to 
6s.  or  7s.  a-week.  The  nature  of  their  occupa- 
tion,— work  in  printing-offices,  potteries,  filling 
situations  as  errand-boys,  Ac.  &c.,— does  not  fit 
them  with  the  means  of  gaining  a livelihood  after 
they  have  ceased  to  be  boys;  and  it  is  owing 
to  this  that  so  many  youths,  just  at  the  time 
when  their  labour  ought  to  become  of  greater 
value,  are  thrown  out  of  work : the  skill  they  have 
acquired  is  useless  to  them  : fresh  boys  are  coming 
into  the  field  with  the  same  miserable  prospects. 

Although  this  phase  of  our  present  social  system 
has  not  met  with  much  attention,  it  is  of  vast  im- 
portance, and  must,  before  many  years  have  passed, 
cause  much  difficulty  and  lead  to  much  mischief. 
It  demands  the  consideration  of  all  who  aro  in- 
terested in  the  matter. 


MANCHESTEE  WAEEHOUSE 
AECHITECTUEE. 

We  have  often  asserted  that  there  are  duties, 
that  there  is  a responsibility,  incumbent  upon  all, 
both  ns  regards  the  cultivation  of  their  own  per- 
ceptions, and  their  influence  upon  the  tastes  of 
othci’s.  And  we  rejoice  that  this  belief  appears 
to  have  spread  beyond  the  ranks  of  artists  to 
others  who  aro  quite  as  important  in  their  place — 
the  cajjitalists  who  employ  their  money  in  huild- 
iug.  The  Manchester  Revieio  on.  this  head  says, — 
“ Our  mercantile  and  manufacturing  towns  have 
till  lately  concentrated  within  themselves  almost 
everything  that  could  make  human  habitations 
repulsive.  The  lowering  smoke,  the  sulphurous 
air,  the  river  blacker  than  Styx,  the  dire  array  of 
coal  wharfs,  the  endless  lines  of  sooty  brick,  are 
features  more  or  less  common  to  them  all.  Yet 
why  should  the  same  spirit  of  trade,  which  has 
conjured  up  places  of  beauty  on  the  shores  of 
every  sea,  encumber  England  with  so  much  un- 
utterable ugliness  ? No  doubt  the  circumstances 
which  surrounded  business  in  Venice,  Milan,  or 
Florence,  _ were  very  different  from  those  by 
which  it  is  attended  now.  Trade  is  no  longer 
in  the  hands  of  exclusive  guild-s,  or  mainly 
controlled  by  a few  wealthy  and  educated 
merchants.  It  cannot  now  be  conducted  without 
generating  volumes  of  smoke,  which  reduce  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  to  one  dingy  funereal 
hue.  And,  above  all,  the  economy  of  space  and 
raaterial,  enforced  by  the  pressure  of  competition, 
might  seem  to  forbid  the  pursuit  of  auy  enter- 
prise loftier  than  the  desperate  scramble  for  exist- 
ence. But  we  have  already  ample  proofs  that 
these  difficulties  are  not  impossibilities;  and  we 
rejoice  at  the  unmistakable  signs  of  a better 
spirit  which  may  now  be  observed  in  our  streets. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  undertake  to  maintain  the 
correctness  or  good  taste  of  all  that  has  been 
done;  hut  there  is,  at  all  events,  an  effort  in  the 
rjght  direction;  and,  in  some  cases,  not  always  in 
those  of  greatest  pretensions,  considerable  success 
has  been  achieved.  Even  if  we  are  to  look  upon 
some  of  these  warehouse  fronts  as  only  equiva- , 


lent  to  the  ornamental  and  fantastic  advertise- 
ments which  are  thrust  before  our  eyes  every- 
where in  these  days  of  competition,  we  should 
hail  Avith  pleasure  the  spreading  conviction  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  Avill  pay  better  to  show  some 
respect  to  the  desire  for  beauty',  which  we  all 
share  more  or  less,  than  utterly  to  set  it  at 
defiance.  But  though  such  a feeling  undoubtedly 
has  its  Aveight,  yet  we  caunot  believe  it  alto- 
gether excludes  a higher  motive.  Let  us  hope 
that,  as  Manchester  merchants  have  never  been 
slow  to  recognise  their  responsibility  for  the  vast 
influence  Avbich  their  commerce  exerts  upon  the 
Avorld  at  large,  they  have  begun  also  to  feel  that 
no  one  has  a right  to  use  his  capital  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encumbering  the  world  more  immediately 
around  him  Avith  monstrous  forms  of  ugliness. 
This  is  the  position  which  Ave  should  like  to  see 
more  generally  taken  up.  Surely  if,  as  avo  are 
assured  on  high  authority,  eating  and  drinking 
may  be  done  to  the  glory  of  God,  there  is  nothing 
very  extravagant  in  the  idea  th.at  any  one  who 
overshadows  a public  street  with  a pile  of  build- 
ings ought  to  feel  some  responsibility  for  its 
effects  upon  passers-by.  What  right  have  half-a- 
dozen  rich  capitalists  to  drive  us  melancholy-mad 
by  hedging  up  our  way  Avith  their  acres  of  dirty 
brick-Avall  ? What  right  have  thriving  traders 
to  insist  that  the  increase  of  our  misery  shall  be 
commensurate  with  the  increase  of  their  business  ? 
Yet  this  must  necessarily  be  the  case  wherever  a 
city  is  swallowing  up  the  country  round,  unless 
the  men  for  Avhom  the  city  mainly  grows  feel 
some  responsibility  for  the  sights  by  Avbicli  they 
surround  us.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  better 
ideas  tlnan  of  old  are  manifested  in  the  warehouses 
of  Manchester.”  We  have  often  before  spoken  of 
these  buildings. 


“AN  ADDEESS  TO  BUILDING  OPERATIVES 
AND  WORKING  MEN  OF  THE  WEST 
RIDING.” 

U>’DEE  this  title  John  Plummer,  of  Kettering, 
believing  that  it  is  “the  bounden  duty  of  every 
person,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  st.'ition  in  life, 
Avho  may  possess  any  experience  or  information 
relating  to  the  questions  at  issue,  to  speak  out 
frankly  and  boldly,  so  that  the  expression  of  his 
honest  opinions  and  convictions  may  aid  the 
endeavours  of  those  aa-Iio  seek  to  devise  some 
method  of  preventing”  the  repeated  contests  be- 
tween labour  and  capital,  or  mitigating  the  baneful 
influence  Avhich  they  have  so  often  exercised 
in  our  attempts  at  social  progress,  has  issued 
another  little  pamphlet,  which  desei'A'es  the  con- 
sideration of  his  fellow-operatives.* 

Speaking  of  the  nature  of  the  rektions  which 
subsist  between  the  employers  and  the  employed, 
he  says ; — 

“Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  error  that  the 
employers  can  regulate  the  rate  of  wages  at  will,  or  that 
they  can  alter  the  established  customs  of  a trade  at  their 
own  pleasure  j consequently,  the  men,  as  a rule,  deem  it 
but  just  that  they  should  curtail  their  power  as  much  as 
possible  j and,  where  practicable,  ilictale\hc  rate  of  wages, 
hours  of  labour,  A:c.  The  men  have  a perfect  right  to 
state  on  what  terms  they  will  work  for  the  employer,  and 
the  employer  has  an  equal  right  to  accept  or  refuse  those 
offers.  But  if  others  are  willing  to  Avork  for  the  employer, 
ou  the  terms  refused  by  them,  then  they  have  no  right  to 
interfere  farther;  otherwise  they  are  guilty  of  injustice 
and  wrong.  Labour  is  a marketable  commodity  like  any- 
thing else,  and  is  worth  what  it  will  fetch  in  the  market, 
and  no  more.  Some  kinds  of  skilled  labour  maybe  worth 
Oos.  per  week,  while  other  descriptions  may  be  dear  at 
lOs, ; but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  purcha.ser  of  the 
labour  at  10s.  should  be  censured  for  not  giving  60s.  for 
it.  Suppose  that  the  grocers  of  Leeds  are  selling  sugar  at 
6d.  per  poutid,  and  they  take  it  in  their  lieads  that  this  is 
too  low  a profit,  considering  the  risk  and  labour  involved 
in  the  retailing  of  it,  and  that  they  accordingly  raise  the 
price  to  6d.  per  pound.  What  an  outcry  would  arise 
against  them  ! Well,  suppose  again,  that  the  purchasers 
of  the  sugar,  feeling  dissatisfied  with  the  increased  price, 
encouraged  some  tradesman  to  procure  a hogshead  of 
sugar,  and  sell  it  at  the  origiual  rate,  and  that  the  com- 
bined grocers,  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  ‘struck’ 
selling  any  articles  to  their  customers  until  they  refrained 
from  purchasing  of  the  cheap  sugar  dealer.  Would  not 
the  working  men  of  Leeds  and  the  West  Riding  be  the 
foremost  in  dcnounciog  such  conduct  as  tyranny  and 
coercion,  and  hold  up  to  public  execration  the  names  of 
the  combined  grocers?  Yet  Avhat  is  this  but  the  very 
principle  of  the  present  strike  amongst  the  masons  of 
Leeds?  The  grocers  ha\-e  a perfect  right  to  place  any 
price,  say  5d.,  9d.,  or  is.  per  pound,  on  their  wares,  but 
they  have  no  right  to  coerce  tiie  public  into  buying  at  the 
increased  rates;  and  the  same  principle  applies  c.vactly 
to  lire  purchase  oflabourby  the  employers.  The  price  of 
the  sugar  is  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  market : if  the 
stock  of  sugar  be  small  the  prices  will  be  high ; and  if  the 
stock  he  large  the  prices  will  be  low.  If  the  wholesale 
price  of  sugar  hcjicijpcncefer  pound,  and  the  grocer  sells 
itSoT  fourpr.ncp.,  he  will  soon  find  himself  on  the  road  to 
ruin,  for  all  his  dealings  will  be  conducted  at  a loss. 
Should  the  wholesale  price  rise  to  sevenpence  he  will  not 
sell  so  much  as  formerly,  because  the  increuaed  price  will 
lessen  the  demand  for  it.  The  same  with  labour.  If  the 
employer  gives  an  increased  rate  of  Avages,  without  rais- 
ing the  price  of  the  labourer’s  produce,  ids  profits  will  fall 

* Kettering;  Thomas  Waddington,  Printer,  High-street. 


in  proportion  ; and  if  he  does  raise  the  price  of  the  pro- 
duced article,  the  demand  will  diminish  in  exact  proper- 
tion  to  the  increase  of  price,  and  a less  amouirt  of  labour 
will  be  employed.’’ 

Oa  the  question  of  piece-toorh  the  Avriter 
says  : — 

_"We  shall  have  to  ascertain  whether  piece-work  is 
injurious  or  not  to  the  interests  of  the  operatives.  If  it 
is  not,  then  there  is  an  end  of  the  question;  and  if  it  is, 
llien  we  must  inquire  into  the  advisability  of  a strike  for 
the  remedy  of  the  same.  In  paying  for  labour  performed, 
it  will  always  be  found  that,  as  a rule,  the  industrious 
men  will  receis’c  more  wages  than  the  indolent.  ‘We 
may  suppose  the  labourers  to  be  paid  for  their  work  by 
the  piece,  or  by  the  day.  If  by  the  piece,  it  must  be  clear 
that  those  Avho  do  most  Avork  will  receive  most  Avages ; if 
by  the  day,  those  who  Avork  the  larger  number  of  days 
will  receive  more  than  those  who  work  the  smaller.  Or, 
if,  'while  each  laboured  the  same  number  of  days,  some, 
by  greater  assiduity,  executed  more  and  better  work ; so 
soon  as  this  dilference  was  clearly  ascertained,  the  effort 
among  the  capitalists  to  secure  the  services  ot  the  most 
efficient  workmen  could  not  kil  to  establish  a difference 
in  their  wages.’*  Now,  what  the  masons  desireto  estab- 
lish at  Leeds,  Halifax,  and  elsewhere,  is  a uniform  rate  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labour:  so  that  the  industrious  and 
skilful  operative  shall  receive  no  more  than  the  indolent 
and  unskilful.  Now  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
an  industrious  man  will  care  about  labouring  so  hard  as 
the  less  industrious  one,  if  there  be  no  difference  in  the 
amount  of  wages  received  by  both.  Consequently,  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  performed  will  deterio- 
rate in  proportion  to  the  attempted  equality  of  wages. 
Good  labour  will  always  find  a good  price,  if  there  be  any 
market  for  it.  The  great  objection  of  the  employed  to 
piece  work  is,  that  it  tends  to  cheapen  work— that  a man 
who  made  by  time  work  two  articles  for  a penny,  would, 
under  the  piece-Avork  system,  liave  to  make  three  for  the 
same  price.  Now  is  this  belief  really  based  on  fact?  Does 
the  extension  of  piece-work  tend  to  cheapen  wages  ? I 
believe  tliat,  with  a few  exceptions,  itdoes  not  do  so,  and 
I will  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  James  Howard,  the  agricul- 
tural implement  manufacturer,  of  Bedford,  from  a lecture 
delivered  by  him  at  Northampton.  He  says— ‘ I like  the 
system,  as  itenables  the  AA'orkman  to  obtain  higlicr  Avages, 
and  the  master  pays  for  no  more  and  no  less  than  is  done. 
I never  had  any  difficulty  in  letting  a job  by  the  piece.  I 
hear  there  are  difiicullics  in  other  trades,  but  I think  they 
would  vanish  when  the  system  came  into  operation.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  and  consideration  that  those  trades 
have  made  the  greatest  progress  where  piece  w<irk  is  the 
rule.  It  gives  the  industrious  and  skilful  man  a great 
advantage  over  the  lazy  and  unskilful  one.'  And  such  is 
the  result  of  ray  own  experience.  1 genernlty  find  that, 
as  a rule,  where  time-work  is  used,  the  industrious  worker 
has  to  pay  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  employment 
of  the  indolent  and  incompetent;  and  that  it  is  the  infe- 
rior workmen  Avho,  as  a class,  desire  time-work;  while 
the  superior  men  prefer  to  labour  by  the  piece.  Possibly 
the  increased  skill  of  an  intelligent  and  industrious  man 
may  occasion  him  to  produce  articles  at  a quicker  rate 
than  formerly,  and  that  he,  consequentl/,  may  he  enabled 
to  do  them  a little  cheaper,  so  that,  by  the  increased 
demajid,  be  may  be  enabled  to  increase  the  net  total  of 
his  weekly  earuings ; but  this  does  not  operate  more  in- 
juriously-allowing such  to  be  so,  which  I do  not  admit — 
on  the  interest  of  the  employed,  than  does  the  practice  of 
time-Avork. 

Should  the  men  persist  in  refusing  to  accept  piece-work, 
then  employers  at  a distance,  labouring  under  no  such 
restriction,  would  be  tempted  to  accept  the  proffered  con- 
tracts, and  send  their  own  men  to  perform  the  labour  lost 
to  the  others.  The  enforcement,  therefore,  of  the  rule, 
‘That  piece-work  and  sub-contracting  be  abolished,’ 
would  tend  to  seriously  cripple  the  trade  of  Leeds,  and  to 
inflict  much  sufferhig  and  misery  on  the  operatives.” 


THE  WESTHAM  DISTRICT  SEWERAGE 
WORKS. 

A EEPOBT  recently  made  by  Mr.  Rawlinson 
states  that  the  Avbole  of  the  Avorks  comprised  iu 
the  original  plan  have  been  let,  and  arc  either 
completed  or  in  baud.  The  annexed  statements 
show  the  particulars  and  cost  of  AA'Orks  finished, 
and  the  particulars  and  estimated  cost  of  works 
remaining  to  be  done.  The  sewers  throughout 
the  district  have  been  designed  Avith  a view  of 
obtainiug  the  best  practical  gradients,  more  espe- 
cially for  tributaries.  In  some  cases,  lioAvever,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  lay  the  mains  Avith  a fall  of 
nob  more  than  1 in  3520,  or  18  inches  per  mile. 
All  sewers  terminate  at  the  least  practicable 
depth  to  ensure  proper  falls  for  house  drains.  A 
system  of  ventilation  has  been  adopted  which  pre- 
vents the  road  dirt  falling  through  tljevcntilatiiig- 
grates  and  impeding  the  floAv  in  the  sewers.  An  in- 
tervening screen,  filled  with  charcoal,  filters  all  the 
sewer  gases,  so  as  to  render  them  innoxious.  The 
outlet  sewers  in  Canning-towiA  have  been  laid 
level,  t©  allow  of  their  being  used  as  depositing 
and  deodorising  tanks. 

There  arc  27,311  yards,  or  about  loj^  miles  of 
public  sewers  completed,!  varying  from  5 feet 
3 inches  by  6 feet  6 inches,  to  an  earthenware  pipe 
of  9 inches  in  diameter.  The  cost  of  such  scAvers, 
including  manholes,  lampholcs,  junctions,  Ac.,  has 
been  38,0G1Z.  13s.  5d.,  or  an  average  of  about 
2,450^,  per  mile.  The  greatest  cost  has  been 
3^.  lOs.  7d.  per  lineal  yard.  A portion  of  tunnel 
heading,  in  Barking-road,  cost,  complete,  about 
OOs.  per  lineal  yard.  The  cost  of  sewer,  9 inches 
in  diameter,  laid  10  feet  deep,  is  Gs.  lOd.  per 
lineal  yard. 

There  remains  to  he  executed  a length  of  27,025 


* Pheuomena  of  Industrial  I.ife. 
t The  first  contract  was  taken  in  June,  1858. 
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yards  * of  public  sewers,  from  3 feet  by  2 feet, 
down  to  earthenware  pipes  of  12  inches  diameter, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  26,971?.,  or  an  average, 
including  manholes,  lampholes,  &c.,  of  about 
1,800?.  per  mile.  The  greatest  cost  per  lineal 
yard  will  be  for  sewer  in  Ilomford-road,  about  40s. 
The  cost  of  a 12-inch  earthenware  pipe  laid  8 feet 
deep  will  be  7s.  3d.  per  yard.  In  the  sewers 
e.xecuted  there  are  213  manholes,  or  a means  of 
access  to  the  sewers  for  flushing  and  cleansing, 
and  100  lampholes  for  means  of  inspection;  making, 
on  an  average  of  the  entire  length,  one  opening  to 
the  sewers  from  the  surface  of  the  street  or  road 
at  about  each  87  lineal  yards.  The  manholes  have 
step-irons,  flushing  grooves,  and  moveable  covers 
complete,  and  about  100  have  ventilating  cham- 
bers, charcoal  strainers,  and  ventilating  grates. 
The  ventilation  and  safety  of  the  sewers  and  house 
drains  will  he  secured  by  200  points  of  permanent 
ventilation,  where  all  sewer  gases  will  be  disin- 
fected so  as  to  render  any  accumulation  or  emission 
of  foul  air  impossible,  and  9,000  side  junctions  will 
be  provided  for  house,  yard,  and  other  drains.  No 
system  of  sewers  has  been  executed  up  to  this 
time  with  the  same  amount  of  facilities  for  perma- 
nent working  and  ventilation. 

SUMMAliT.  £.  8.  d. 

Works  executed  as  per  statement  -13,989  5 

Works  not  completed  as  per  state- 
ment  35,861  0 0 

Engineering  and  su- 
perintendence, say  5,615  14  2 
Land  and  compensa- 
tion, say 3,050  0 0 

8,665  14 


Total  £88,515  19  4 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  PROVINCES 

Hoss. — At  a meeting  of  the  committee  for  the 
erection  of  the  Ross  Corn  Exchange,  public 
rooms,  and  markets,  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Hereford, 
architect,  two  tenders  were  sent  in.  The  first  was 
from  Messrs.  Hayes  & Son,  of  Gloucester,  for  the 
•whole  of  the  works,  at  2,912?.:  the  other  was 
from  Messrs.  Pearson  & Son,  of  Ross,  at  2,638?. 
Messrs.  Pearson  & Son’s  contract  being  274?.  less 
than  the  other,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
it  he  accepted.  Each  of  the  builders  who  ten- 
dered offered  to  substitute  a Bath  stone  front  for 
one  in  cement,  should  the  committee  deem  it  de- 
sirable,  for  an  extra  sum  of  150?.  It  was  decided 
to  make  an  eflbrt  to  obtain  a Bath  stone  front. 

partford. — The  new  cattle-market  for  this  dis- 
trict has  just  been  completed  and  opened  for 
business.  Mr.  Bray,  the  landlord  of  the  Bull, 
obtained  plans  from  bis  father,  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  a committee;  and,  being  approved  by 
them,  the  works  were  accordingly  determined 
upon.  The  place  selected  was  contig\ious  to  the 
Bull  yard,  and  the  building  w'as  entrusted  to  the 
Messrs.  J.  C.  & T.  Waller,  of  Hartford,  Mr. 
Bray,  sen.,  acting  as  architect.  The  new  building 
will  accommodate  about  300  oxen  and  1,500  sheep. 
The  market  is  so  arranged  that  the  beasts  are 
placed  round,  the  sheep  being  in  the  centre  in 
iron  pons,  constructed  by  Mr.  Howe,  agricultural 
implement  maker.  The  total  cost  of  the  erection 
was  over  600?. 

Midsomer-Norton. — Thenew  market-place  here 
has  been  opened,  and  a monthly  market  inau- 
gurated. Messrs.  Fosters  & Wood,  of  Bristol, 
prepared  the  plan  of  the  market-place ; and  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  building  was  let 
to  Mr.  Sbearn,  of  Midsomer-Norton,  and  Mr. 
Mainp,  of  Dimkerton.  The  market-housc,  which 
has  been  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  has 
two  fronts,  one  towards  " the  Island,”  and  the 
other  towards  the  road  to  Stratton.  It  is  Italian 
in  character,  and  built  of  the  yellow  lias  stone  of 
the  neighbourhood,  with  freestone  dressings,  and 
hand  courses  of  Pennant  stone.  The  doors  and 
windows  have  arched  heads;  the  upper  windows 
being  m ranges,  and  supported  by  freestone 
columns,  with  carved  capitals.  The  market-place 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  ground-floor;  and  a 
public-room,  committee-rooin,  and  clerk’s  office 
are  on  the  first  floor  over  it.  A separate  entrance 
on  the  Sfcratton-street  side  leads,  by  a flight  of 
stone  steps,  to  the  public-room,  which  is  cal- 
nilated  to  aocoramodote  about  300  persons.  It 
lias  n coved  oeiling.  The  whole  is  lighted  with 
1 „ gas-fittings  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 

Davis  i Son,  of  Bath. 

Caminrfje.—Tho  tender  of  Messrs.  Bell  & Son 


will’J^JsSnS'.  '‘‘k'"'"*’  “““  1°  be  completes, 

SoneS'soS.m?^  "If”-  Tbe  co.ranis- 

OT  rSbcf  cs?  tC  measiuvil  only  12,157  yards, 

SsrB»."ef  “ ""‘'b  "’an  oslimated  to 


for  the  new  Townball  has  been  accepted,  and  a 
beginning,  according  to  the  local  Chronicle,  will 
be  made  at  once.  It  is  hoped  that  in  a year  from 
this  time  tlie  new  rooms  will  be  rondy  for  use. 

Lovghhorough. — The  new  Police  Station,  which 
was  to  be  opened  on  the  27tb  ult.,  comprises  a 
general  classification.  All  the  apartments  and 
conveniences,  excepting  the  bed-rooms,  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  ground-floor.  Next  to  Wood-street 
is  the  main  entrance  to  the  building  and  court- 
house, on  the  right  of  which  is  the  clerk’s  office 
and  magistrates’  retiring-room,  communicating 
with  each  other  as  well  as  •with  the  court  or  bench. 
On  the  left  is  arranged  the  residence  for  the 
superintendent  of  police.  Tho  building  through- 
out has  been  fitted  up  with  gas,  tho  court  being 
lighted  with  three  ornamental  star-lights.  The 
magistrates’  court  and  cells  are  heated  from  hot- 
water  pipes  by  Mr.  Messenger’s  triangular  tubular 
boiler.  The  buildings  are  executed  of  red  and 
white  brick  with  Bath  and  native  stone  dressings, 
with  rusticated  base.  The  frontage  next  Wood- 
gate  is  47  feet,  side  front  facing  the  right  of  road 
190  feet.  The  style  adopted  is  the  modern  Italian. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  Bellamy  & Hardy,  of 
Lincoln.  The  same  architects  have  been  engaged 
by  the  Savings’  Bank  Committee  for  their  pro- 
posed new  bank.  The  works  of  the  Station  have 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Pepper  & Dolman,  of 
Spalding;  the  ironwork  by  Messrs.  S.  Frisby  & 
Son,  of  Loughborough.  The  clerk  of  the  w'orks 
was  Mr.  John  Savill. 

Maixchester. — The  corporation  of  this  city  have 
accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  James  Haywood,  jun., 
Phmnix  Foundry,  Derby,  for  the  new  market 
about  to  be  erected  in  the  London-road,  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Lynde,  city  surveyor.  The 
same  firm  recently  supplied  the  cast-iron  orna- 
mental entrance-gates  to  the  Queen’s  Park. 

Salford. — Rapid  progress  is  being  made  with 
extensive  additions  to  Salford  Town-hall,  but  in 
the  rear  of  the  building.  There  will  be  a frontage 
of  more  than  _200  feet  to  West  Market-street,  of 
two  stories  high.  Outside,  the  building  will  be 
plain  : inside,  some  care  will  he  bestowed  on  de- 
coration. Mr.  Evans,  tho  district  surveyor,  pre- 
pared the  plans.  Mr.  Sothern  has  the  contract, 
the  amount  being  about  6,000?.  The  new  build- 
ing will  provide  offices  for  tho  town-clerk,  the 
surveyor,  committee-room.s,  largo  room  for  the 
Court  of  Record,  with  retiring-rooms,  &c.,  and  a 
new  council  chamber,  52  feet  by  28  feet,  and 
about  22  feet  high. 

Derbg, — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Corn 
Exchange,  in  Albert-street,  has  been  laid  by  the 
mayor.  The  new  building  will  stand  about  fifty 
yards  from  tlie  Royal  Hotel,  in  Albert-street 
at  the  conjunction  of  Albert-street  with  Prin- 
cess-street, having  its  greatest  frontage  in  Albert- 
street,  leading  to  the  Morledge.  At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  streets  is  the  principal  entrance. 
The  ground  plan  consists  of  a circular  vesti- 
bule, 26  feet  in  diameter  in  the  clear,  having 
three  large  entrances  from  the  two  streets 
already  named,  and  all  verging  to  one  centre. 

I'  rom  the  central  vestibule  are  entered  the 
various  offices ; the  telegraph-office,  ante  or 
cloak  rooms,  the  large  concert-room,  and  the 
principal  staircase  to  tho  rooms  above.  On  the 
Albert-street  frontage,  owing  to  an  irregularity 
lu  the  site,  various  offices  are  obtained,  together 
with  cloak-rooms  and  entrances  to  the  large  hall. 

A private  entrance  for  reserved  seats  is  also  ob- 
tained,having  cloak-rooms  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
possessing  separate  entrances  from  thence  into 
the  large  hall.  These  front  offices  are  only  pro- 
posed to  be  one  story  in  height,  with  a lead 
flat  roof  and  stone  parapet,  so  that  windows  arc 
obtained  in  the  hall  above  them.  There  will  be 
two  news-rooms,  one  circular,  26  feet  in  diame- 
ter, lighted  by  three  stone  windows,  and  com- 
municating through  sliding  doors  with  another 
room  20  feet  by  17  feet.  The  dimensions  of 
the  large  hall_  are  110  feet  by  55  feet.  The 
committee  decided  upon  adopting  designs  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Wilson,  fur  the  interior,  at 
an  increased  cost  of  upw'ards  of  300?.  This  will 
now  form  a concert-room,  as  well  as  a room  for 
the  Corn  Exchange,  and  other  purposes,  there 
being  m this  case  a double  iustcad  of  a single 
roof,  a ceiling  divided  into  compartments,  which 
arc  again  sub-divided  into  domes,  the  flat  surface 
at  the  top  being  flUed  with  glass,  and  the  sides 
covered  and  divided  into  ornamental  panels,  start- 
ing from  a moulded  plaster  soffit,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  ornamented  plaster  corbels  sprung  from 
the  sides  of  the  hall.  The  gallery  runs  up  the 
two  sides  parallel  with  the  walls,  hut  the  end  op- 
posite  the  orchestra  is  semi-circular,  and  it  is 
capable  of  seating  about  400  persons.  The  ex- 
terior will  be  erected  with  bricks  and  stone  dress- 


ings,  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture.  Mr. 
Benjamin  Wilson  furnished  the  plans  and  design. 

The  tenders  for  sewerage  works  in  Derby 

having  been  opened  by  the  Sewerage  Committee 
of  the  local  Board  of  Health,Mr.  William  Hyslop’s, 
amounting  to  1,468?.  8s.  4d.,  being  the  lowest, 
was  accepted. 

BCOTLAED. 

QalashieU. — There  has  been  a grand  Masonic 
demonstration  here  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation 
atones  of  the  Galashiels  Public  Hall  and  Corn  Ex- 
change. The  public  hall  will  be,  externally,  75  feet 
long  by  45  feet  in  width,  and  it  will  have  a spire. 
The  plans  were  designed  by  Mr.  Lessells,  architect, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Hcrbert- 
son  & Son,  their  estimate  being  2,368?.,  which  in- 
cludes the  plaster  and  plumber  work.  The  hall 
proper  is  on  the  second  story,  the  lower  part  being 
set  apart  for  sheriff  and  police-court  rooms,  com- 
mittee-room, kitchen,  and  other  necessary  accom- 
modation. The  dimensions  of  the  public  hall  are 
70  feet  by  40  feet.  The  building  is  of  freestone 
in  front.  The  windows  of  the  hall  are  arched 
with  cornices  above,  and  the  roof  is  to  be  finished 
with  a block  cornice.  The  orchestra  gallery  will 
be  placed  in  a recess  in  the  centre  of  the  south 
wall.  The  large  hall  will  accommodate  500  people 
seated  at  dinner.  The  Corn  Exchange,  erected 
by  Messrs.  R.  & A,  Stirling,  of  this  town,  is  a 
plain  erection.  The  length  is  69  feet,  and  the 
width  30  feet;  height  22  feet  to  the  tie  joists. 
The  roof  below  this  is  open,  and  of  dressed  wood, 
which  will  be  stained  and  varnished.  It  is  lighted 
entirely  from  the  roof,  and,  like  the  other  erection, 
has  a freestone  front,  the  back  part  and  side  walls 
being  of  the  common  blue  stone  of  the  greywacko 
formation  of  the  district.  This  building  also  con- 
tains a committee-room  and  other  accommodation 
for  the  use  of  the  farmers  and  grain  dealers,  and 
it  can  be  let  for  public  meetings,  concerts,  &c. 

Leith. — Some  time  ago  competitive  plans  were 
obtained  for  anew  Corn  Exchange  for  Leith,  and 
tho  competition  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  designs 
by  Messrs.  Peddie  & Kinnear.  Contracts  have 
now  been  entered  into  for  the  work,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  will  be  proceeded  with  imme- 
diately. The  site  is  the  angle  between  Baltic- 
' street  and  Constitution-street.  The  building  is  in 
the  Roman  style,  and  includes  a corn-hall  or  ex- 
change, 110  feet  in  length,  and  70  feet  in  breadth. 
This  apartment  has  a roof  of  one  span,  supported 
on  semicircular  ribs  of  laminated  timber.  Light 
will  be  admitted  entirely  from  the  roof,  and  the 
hall  will  be  so  finished  as  to  all'ord  accommodation 
for  public  meetings,  &c.  This  hall  occupies  tho 
rear  of  the  building.  That  portion  of  the  struc- 
ture fronting  Baltic-street  includes  offices  in  con- 
nection with  the  exchange,  and  five  or  six  suites 
of  chambers  for  merchants.  Externally,  the  build- 
ing comprises  a large  octagonal  tower,  placed  at 
the  conjunction  of  the  two  streets.  This  tower 
rises  one  story  above  the  other  elevations  of  the 
exchange,  and  is  finished  by  a dome  surmounted 
by  a small  octagonal  lantern  : the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing is  of  two  stories,  each  arcaded.  The  whole 
will  be  executed  in  polished  ashlar,  Keumnre  stone 
being  used.  The  contracts,  which  amount  to 
4,000?.,  are  several  hundreds  below  the  architect’s 
estimate.  The  contractors  are  Mr.  George  Lorl- 
raer  for  the  mason-work,  and  Messrs.  Henderson 
& Wilson  for  the  wright-work. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ipswich. — The  south  aisle  of  St.  Matthew’s 
Church  was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  extended  as  far  as  the  cast  end  of  the 
chancel,  and  the  latter  restored  and  benched,  tlie 
new  part  being  also  filled  with  open  seats.  The 
old  part  of  the  church  is  of  a Late  Perpendicular 
date,  and  the  additions  are  carried  out  in  the 
same  style.  The  roof  of  the  new  part  of  the  south 
aisle  is  of  a low  pitch,  with  moulded  tie-beams, 
supported  by  corbels  carried  by  angels.  Pierced 
tracery  fills  in  the  space  above  the  tie-beams,  and 
carved  bosses  arc  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the 
intermediate  timbers.  The  mouldings  are  orna- 
mented throughout  with  four-leaved  pateras  and 
other  carving.  More  funds  were  collected  than 
required  for  these  works,  and  it  has  now  been 
decided  to  bench  the  nave  and  north  aisle  with 
square-headed  benches,  and  to  build  a new  south 
porch.  The  total  cost  of  the  -ft’orks  will  amount 
to  between  1,100?.  and  1,200?.,  and  the  increased 
accommodation  will  exceed  200  sittings.  The 
contractor  for  the  general  work  is  Mr.  G.irnham; 
for  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  (of  carved  oak 
and  stone  bases),  Mr.  Ringham ; for  the  stone 
work,  Mr.  Ncwsoii;  for  the  plumbing  and  glazing, 
Mr.  Manning;  and  for  the  benebing  of  tbe  navo 
and  north  aisle,  Mr,  Bacon, — all  of  Ipswich. 
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Messrs.  Hart  & Son  supplied  the  brass  gas  stand- 
ards and  altar  railing.  The  architect  is  Mr.  R. 
M.  PhipsoD,  of  Ipswich. 

Brighton. — The  chief  stone  of  the  Chirreh  of  St. 
Michael,  situate  in  the  Montpelier -road,  opposite 
the  Temple,  has  been  laid  by  the  Vicar  of  Brighton, 
The  founders  of  this  church  are  two  ladies,  who 
have  contributed  4,500?.  Mr.  Fabian  was  the 
contractor.  The  edifice  is  of  brick,  and  will  have 
550  sittings,  350  free.  The  site  cost  1,250?. 

Upper  Sapey  {Herefordshire). — The  parish 
church  of  Upper  Sapey  has  been  closed  for  some 
months,  in  order  that  it  might  undergo  a renova- 
tion and  improvement  j and  it  has  now  been 
reopened.  Previously  to  its  restoration  the  church 
consisted  of  chancel,  nave,  south  porch,  and  western 
bell  turret.  The  church  being  in  a very  damp, 
dilapidated,  and  unseemly  state,  and  the  turret 
and  roof  showing  unmistakable  signs  of  giving 
way,  Mr.  \V,  J.  Hopkins,  of  this  city,  says  the 
Hereford  Times,  was  called  to  report  upon  the 
best  method  of  effecting  a thorough  restoration 
of  the  edifice.  The  plans  prepared  by  him  were 
subsequently  adopted,  and  the  work  has  been 
carried  out,  under  his  superintendence,  by  Mr. 
Warner,  of  Leigh.  As  much  of  the  old  church  as 
possible  has  been  preserved,  including  the  greater 
portion  of  the  walls,  the  doorways,  and  original 
w’indows;  The  chancel  arch,  being  inconveniently 
smaU,  has  been  removed  to  the  west  end,  where  it 
forms  an  opening  into  the  tower.  The  latter  is 
entirely  new : the  belfry  stage,  of  wood,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a shingled  spire.  A three-light 
Middle-pointed  window  has  been  inserted  at  the 
east  end,  and  a two-light  window  of  the  same  style 
on  each  side  of  the  nave.  Stained  glass  for  the 
east  window  is  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Preedy. 
The  single  light  in  the  north  wall  was  transferred 
thither  from  the  west  end.  The  roofs  are  open, 
that  in  the  chancel  being  of  oak,  and  the  nave  roof 
of  deal.  There  is  a lofty  pointed  chancel  arch, 
formed  of  alternate  courses  of  light  and  dark  tinted 
stone.  The  open  seats  in  the  nave  are  of  deal,  of 
a simple  design.  All  the  woodwork  is  simply 
varnished.  The  floor  of  the  nave  is  laid  with 
Maw’s  red  and  black  tiles.  Minton’s  tiles,  the 
gift  of  the  Rev.  E.  Addenbrooke,  are  used  in  the 
chancel:  they  have  a blue  and  white  border.  In 
front  of  the  altar  is  a row  of  memorial  tiles,  bear- 
ing inscriptions  to  the  members  of  the  Adden- 
brooke family,  many  of  whom  are  burled  in  the 
church,  and  to  whose  memory  were  some  stone 
slabs,  for  which  the  tiles  are  a substitute.  The 
stained  window  is  given  by  Mrs.  Newman.  The 
exterior  of  the  walls  has  been  relieved  of  the 
plaster  and  whitewash,  and  pointed  and  drained. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The 
total  cost  of  the  renovations  will  approach  1,000?. 
Sir  Thomas  Winnington,  Bart.,  gave  the  sura  of 
500?.  towards  the  restoration  fund  : the  recently- 
appointed  rector,  the  Rev.  Phipps  Onslow,  gave 
150?. ; Mrs.  Newman,  100?. 

Corris. — Corris  and  Machynlleth  are  two  scat- 
tered hamlets,  which  generally  go  by  the  simple 
designation  of  Corris,  and  are  situated  in  a wild 
and  romantic  spot  at  the  south-east  extremity  of 
the  county  of  Merioneth.  Here  a new  church  has 
been  erected.  The  style  is  Early  English.  The 
windows,  which  are  nine  in  number,  are  of  the 
concrete  form,  and  the  one  in  the  chaucel  is  of 
stained  glass.  The  roof  is  of  stained  pitch  pine, 
and  the  floor  is  of  flags,  obtained  at  the  adjacent 
quarry  at  Genwern.  The  edifice  was  erected  at 
the  cost  of  Lord  and  Lady  Vane,  to  the  memory 
of  their  relative,  the  late  Sir  John  Edwards, 
Bart. 

Wrexham  {Uenhighshire). — The  chancel  of  the 
I new  church  of  St.  Mark,  Wrexham,  has  lately 
I been  decorated  in  polychrome.  The  prevailing 
1 tone  is  murrey.  The  central  panel  over  the  altar, 
on  a light  green  ground,  presents  the  sacramental 
emblems,  the  corn  and  vine,  in  a cruciform 
arrangement,  encircling  a white  cross,  interlaced 
i with  the  sacred  monogram,  on  a crimson  ground, 
diapered  in  gold.  On  the  right  of  the  central 
: panel  are  the  Creed  and  Lord’s  Prayer;  on  the 
; left  the  two  tables  of  the  Law  in  old  church  text, 

■ emblazoned  in  gold  and  colours,  and  surrounded 
; by  borders.  Above  these  in  gold  medallions  are 
; the  emblems  of  the  four  evangelists  in  panels, 
which  contain  also  representations  of  the  lily, 

> surrounded  by  a border  of  light  grey.  The  designs 
^ were  furnished  by  Mr.  Fisher,  of  the  firm  of 
t Harland  & Fisher,  Southainpton-streeb,  London, 

1 and  executed  under  his  direction. 

Lutterworth. — The  church  of  Ashby  Magna, 

\ near  Lutterworth,  has  been  restored  and  reopened, 
liln  the  present  year  a public  subscription,  amount- 
ring  to  something  like  400?.,  having  been  raised,  it 
*'was  determined  to  restore  the  church  as  far  as 
ithe  funds  would  allow.  Mr.  FIrn,  of  Leicester, 


was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  alterations, 
and  under  his  management,  and  that  of  Mr.  Clif- 
ton, who  has  supplied  the  w’oodwork,  the  restora- 
tion has  been  partially  completed.  The  windows 
on  the  south  side  have  been  altered,  and  a new 
one  inserted  in  the  place  of  the  southern  porch. 
The  gallery  has  also  been  taken  down,  and  open 
deal  varnished  seats  have  been  substituted  for  the 
pews.  The  church  will  now  accommodate  nearly 
300  persons.  Something  has  also  been  done  to  the 
walls,  columns,  and  arches,  the  whitewash  having 
been  scraped  oft',  and  the  original  stonework  ex- 
posed to  view.  A carved  pulpit  of  Bath  stone 
has  been  erected,  and  a font  of  similar  design,  to- 
gether with  anew  vestry  adjoining  the  chancel. 

Horsley. — The  work  of  chiirch  restoration,  now 
so  busily  caiTted  on  in  Derbyshire,  has  been 
brought  to  its  completion  as  far  as  Horsley  is 
concerned.  The  old  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Cle- 
ment, has  undergone  a thorough  renovation,  and 
been  formally  re-opened  for  Divine  worship.  The 
total  cost  of  renovation  has  been  about  2,000?. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Kerry 
and  Allen,  of  Smalley,  the  contractors  for  the 
stone  and  wood  work.  The  vicar  has  been  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  the  architectural  details. 
The  principal  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  work  has 
been  defrayed  by  Miss  Eliza  Sitwell  and  other 
members  of  the  Sitwell  family. 

Bochdale. — The  new  church  recently  erected 
at  Norden,  near  Rochdale,  has  been  opened  for 
Divine  service.  The  church  is  a plain  structure, 
with  a spire,  a nave,  and  a north  aisle  separated 
from  the  nave  by  arches.  The  seats  are  open 
stalls,  and  will  accommodate  GOO  people.  The 
cost  has  been  between  2,000?.  and  3,000?.  Mr. 
Sliaw,  of  Saddleworth,  was  the  architect.  A small 
stained  glass  window,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
church,  was  presented  by  him,  in  which  are  in- 
serted the  names  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
undertaking.  Another  small  stained  glass  window, 
in  memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hodgson,  has  been 
presented  by  Mr.  T.  Ffcrrand  Dearden,  who  has 
also  presented  the  church  with  a baptismal  font. 

Colne. — The  cemetery  at  this  town  has  been 
completed,  and  was  lately  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester.  The  cemetery  contains 
about  six  acres  of  sloping  ground,  and  the  Board 
have  erected  two  chapels,  each  30  feet  by  16  feet 
inside,  with  tower  and  spire  between  them,  80 
feet  high ; also  a lodge  at  the  entrance  gates. 
The  whole  has  been  designed  and  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Pritchett,  of  Darlington,  whose  design  was 
selected  in  competition  about  a year  ago. 


ST.  PATRICK’S  CATHEDRAL,  DUBLIN. 

A WRITER  in  A't?w-Zc??er,  comment- 

ing at  some  length  on  the  letter  in  our  pages  signed 
“ Medievalist  ” (p.  597),  denies  its  correctness, 
and  calls  it  “an  ebullition  of  ill-temper  and 
envious  feelings.”  In  the  interest  of  architec- 
ture and  our  national  auticiuities,  we  have  one 
question  to  ask  for  ourselves, — ore  the  works 
under  the  direction  of  a properly  qualified  and 
experienced  architect  ? — a question  we  have  before 
now  put.  "VVe  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
fairness  and  good  intentions  of  the  Heii-s-Letter, 
and  have  no  doubt  it  will  assist  in  obtaining  for 
us  a distinct  reply.  The  works  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on  at  St.  Patrick’s,  without  satis- 
factory guarantee  that  they  will  be  executed  with 
skill,  conscientiousness,  and  loving  care. 

In  our  notice  last  week  of  works  progressing  in 
Ireland,  the  fifth  paragraph  should  commence, 
“ St.  Audeon’s  Church,  Dublin,  has  been  recently 
partly  restored.”  The  printers  turned  it  into 
“St.  Andrew’s.”  St.  Andrew’s  is  at  present  a 
ruin,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  as  already 
noticed. 


TORQUAY  INFIRMARY. 

A WING  has  lately  been  added  to  the  Infirmary 
in  this  town,  for  the  reception  of  fever  patients. 
Plans  were  advertised  for,  and  those  sent  in  by 
Mr.  Edward  Appleton,  architect,  of  Torquay,  were 
approved,  and  have  been  carried  out.  The  new 
buildings  consist  of  rooms  in  the  basement,  for 
oflices,  <fce.,  not  yet  to  be  fitted  up : on  the  ground- 
floor  level  are  two  convalescent  wards,  closet  and 
lavatory,  entrance-porch,  and  a room  for  the 
surgeon. 

The  upper  floor  is  occupied  by  the  fever  wards, 
two  in  number,  with  nurses’  rooms,  lavatories,  and 
water-closets;  the  tw'O  latter  in  a separate  build- 
ing,  with  the  lavatories  placed  between  the  w.irds 
and  the  water-closets,  and  thorough  ventilation 
provided  for  in  each. 

Upwards  of  1,500  cubic  feet  of  space  is  allowed 
for  eacli  patient : the  wards  are  24  feet  wide  and 


16  feet  high,  with  windows  carried  up  to  within 
a foot  of  the  ceiling  on  three  sides,  and  the  fourth 
side  is  provided  with  ventilating  screens  of  perfo- 
rated zinc,  controlled  by  flaps;  in  addition  to  this 
an  exhausting-shaft  passes  over  each  line  of  beds, 
above  the  ceiling,  with  ventilators  at  intervals; 
and  these  communicate  with  a flue  carried  up  in 
the  chimney  stack. 

The  heating  is  by  open  fireplaces.  The  probable 
cost,  including  fittings  and  furniture,  will  be  about 
90?.  per  patient.  The  walling  is  of  limestone, 
hammer-dressed,  with  tooled  main  quoins,  &c. 

Mr.  John  Harvey,  of  Melville-place,  Toniuay.is 
the  builder. 


TRAMWAYS  ON  ROADS  WITH  CARRIAGES 
PROPELLED  BY  MANUAL  LABOUR. 

Sir, — Both  publicly  and  privately  I have  long 
suggested  the  adoption  of  tramways  for  roads  as 
well  as  for  streets,  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
the  other.  My  plan  was  only  adopting  that 
which  has  been  so  long  and  successfully  tried  in 
Friday-street,  Cheapside,  the  Commercial-road,  up 
Reigate-hill,  &c.,  viz.,  by  laying  down  a double  lino 
of  the  long  granite  kerb-stone  of  the  streets  in  a 
double  line  for  the  wheels  of  all  carriages  to  run 
on.  This  pjan  is  cheap,  safe,  practicable,  and 
humane, — dispensing  with  half  the  horses.  The 
produce  of  the  land  they  consume  would  afford 
employment  and  bread  for  all  unskilled  labourers, 
disb.inded  militia,  discharged  and  discarded  pri- 
soners without  end.  ^\ell,  Sir,  an  ingenious 
American  has  at  last  persuaded  us,  at  Birken- 
head, and  at  Burton-on-Trent,  to  adopt  the  tram- 
way of  New  York  and  Boston,  on  two  lines  of 
iron;  but  surely  these  arc  both  expensive  and 
perishable,  compared  with  granite.  No  matter: 
only  give  us  a rail;  and  I have  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  the  public  three  or  four  carriages, 
easily  worked  by  manual  labour,  promising  them 
both  health  and  pleasure.  I have  amused  myself 
with  the  subject,  and,  from  experiments  made  on 
common  roads,  am  pretty  certain  that  on  rails 
they  will  lay  the  foundation  of  improvements  that 
may,  ere  long,  supersede,  in  a degree,  both  steam 
and  horses.  I anticipate  the  return  of  much 
traffic  and  pleasure,  now  lost,  on  our  public  roads. 

D.  F.  W. 

A BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  BELLS. 

Sir, — Upwards  of  four  ye.ara  have  passed  away 
since  the  first  great  bell,  called  “ Big  Ben,”  for  the 
clock  at  Westminster  Palace,  was  cast ; and  many 
readers  will  remember  that,  while  he  was  tem- 
porarily suspended  from  a beam  at  the  foot  of  the 
tower,  in  October,  1857,  he  received  a death  blow. 
During  the  month  of  May,  1858,  his  successor, 
Big  Ben  the  Second,  was  produced;  and,  having 
been  raised  to  bis  chamber  in  the  clock-tower  in 
October,  and  subsequently  fixed  to  the  large  iron 
beam,  he  prochiimed  the  hour  at  the  bidding  of 
the  clock  on  or  about  the  12th  of  July,  1859. 
But  on  a certain  day  iu  the  month  of  September, 
in  the  same  year,  he  was  silenced  also.  So  much 
for  the  performances  of  the  two  Big  Bens. 

A few  days  after  the  latter  occurrence,  a sug- 
gestion from  a correspondent  appeared  in  the 
leading  journal  to  the  following  effect: — “Let 
the  clock  strike  the  hours,  pro  tern.,  upon  the 
largest  of  the  four  bells,  intended  for  the  quarter 
chimes;  the  other  bells  being  mute.”  Time, 
however,  still  rolled  on  silently;  and  thus  it  has 
continued  up  to  this  moment ; so  that  about 
twelve  months  have  elapsed  since  the  clock 
struck — a space  of  time  more  than  sufficient  for 
designing,  casting,  and  hanging  one  of  the  finest 
peals  of  twelve  bells  in  the  world. 

With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  great  bell, 
the  “Reports”  by  Dr.  Tyndall,  Dr.  Percy,  and 
the  Astronomer  Royal,  may  he  interesting  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  cavities,  cracks,  and  composi- 
tion of  the  bell.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  opi- 
nion of  these  eminent  professors  as  to  whether  it 
may  again  be  made  use  of  without  any  risk  of 
breaking,  the  all-important  question  is  ; — 
“What  is  the  condition  of  the  bell  in  a musical 
point  of  view  ?“  I must  say,  then,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  satisfactory  ; for,  though  we  may  perceive 
no  jarring,  nor  grating  of  surfaces  of  the  cracks; 
and  though  the  note  of  the  bell  may  have  been 
called  pure,  it  is  defective,  very  doleful,  .and,  in 
my  opinion,  incurable.  The  truth  is,  that,  since 
this  Big  Ben  the  Second  was  fixed  in  the  clock- 
tower,  he  has  never  given  out  his  "fundamental 
note”  with  its  proper  complement  of  "har- 
monics;” and  this  is  the  reason  u^by  the  sound 
emitted  does  not  “ring”  like  that  of  a perfect  bell. 

In  other  words,  this  suggests  the  reason  why  the 
sound  which  strikes  the  ear  is  destitute  of  gran- 
deur and  richness  of  tone.  Nevertheless,  for  the 
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satisfaction  of  all  j)artieg,  he  might  remain  in  his 
chamber  until  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  or 
until  any  questions  relating  to  him  or  to  his  suc- 
cessor shall  have  been  well  consitlcred. 

But,  as  far  as  wo  know,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able excuse  for  the  non-employment — long  before 
this — of  the  largest  chime-bell  above  mentioned, 
as  a temporary  substitute  for  Big  Ben.  More- 
over, some  months  ago,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
her  Majesty’s  Works  stated,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  means  would  bo  used  for  causing  the 
cluck  to  strike  the  hours  upon  the  largest  quarter 
[chime]  bell.  Why,  then,  does  it  continue  silent  ? 

TiiOJiAa  WALisur. 


A HINT  FOR  THE  LORD  MAYOR  ELECT. 

SiE, — As  a reader  of  your  paper  I would  ven- 
ture to  suggest  (through  its  columns),  that,  if 
not  otherwise  arranged,  the  City  authorities  would 
act  consistently  by  placing  in  the  vacant  corner, 
near  Cannon-street,  a statue  of  Sir  Christopher 

'nyen. 

Perhaps,  sir,  the  new  Lord  Mayor  (Cubitt),  this 
day  elected  (September  29tb),  may  have  the  good 
taste  and  power  to  do  so.  lu  siich  case,  there 
could  be  no  more  fit  and  appropriate  motto,  than 
CincuMsriCE. 

*#*  The  suggestion  has  been  made  before  in 
our  pages,  more  than  once;  but  as  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  may  be  glad  of 
a fitting  and  cognate  opportunity  to  connect  his 
name  for  long  to  come  with  tho  adornment  of  the 
City  and  the  progress  of  art,  we  allow  our  cor- 
respondent to  repeat  it. 


SPONTANEOUS  FIRES. 

Sir, — Seeing  tho  paragraph  on  this  subject  in 
your  impression  of  the  lulli  ult.,  I would  suggest 
that  some  of  our  numerous  associations  should 
institute  au  inquiry  with  the  view  of  discovering 
and  making  known  all  tlie  conditions  favourable 
to  spontaneous  combustion.  A vast  amount  of 
property  is  annually  destroyed  by  fires  originating 
in  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  hay,  rags,  waste, 
cotton,  llax,  grain,  coal,  and  other  materials,  ns 
well  as  the  spontaneous  ignition  ofluciferiuatches. 
As  the  conditions  essential  to  such  combustion  are 
discoverable,  the  whole  of  these  fires  with  proper 
care  might  be  prevented.  An  association  for  the 
prevention  of  spontaneous  fires  would  accomplish 
mucli  good  in  a manufacturing  country  like  this. 
Many  of  the  fires  in  factories  and  stack-yards  are 
no  doubt  wrongly  attributed  to  incoudlarism,  and 
some,  perhaps,  as  wrongly  ascribed  to  spontaneous 
combustion.  The  insurance  companies  should  see 
^0  it.  w.  Paterson. 


ST.  ANDREW’S,  HOLBORN. 

Sib,— Amone:  the  ecclesiastical  ornaments  of  the  m< 
tropolis,  the  church  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Ilolborii  (on 
among  the  finest  works  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren)  bears 
high  place,  whether  estimated  by  its  beautiful  interior  c 
externally  by  its  finely-proportioned  tower;  while  ii 
advantageous  position  on  the  brow  of  a hill,  and  open  t 
a wide  and  public  thoroughfare,  gives  it  additional  inter 
cst  as  a work  of  art.  It  is,  therefore,  with  more  tha 
orilmary  regret  (I  may  add,  and  with  great  disgust)  1 hav 
noticed  a brick  chimney  shaft  and  high  chimney  pot  latel 
stuck  conspicuously  in  its  north-east  angle,  making  i 
look  more  like  a manufactory  than  a church.  Had  sue 
an  appendage  been  really  reriuisite,  it  is  monstrous  that 
with  the  ample  funds  that  church  possesses  from 
landed  estate  in  the  parish,  such  a vulgar  unsightl 
disfigurement  should  be  perpetrated  to  so  fine  a building 
But  I believe  tho  whole  to  be  as  needless  now,  as  it  ha 
been  hitherto  since  the  church  was  erected.  This,  how 
when  we  remember  how  many’of  ou 
public  buikhngs  have  fallen  a sacrificeto  tire  arising  frnr 
ul-constnicted  or  defective  chimneys,  and  ohaerve  tlii 
trumpery  affair  passing  close  to  the  timbers  of  the  roof,  i 
gives  rise  to  painful  doubts  as  to  the  safety  of  the  cdiflci 

Do,  pray,  Mr.  Editor,  raise  your  powerful  voice  again-' 
this  desecration.  av  Ousuavuit 


THE  DIPLOMA  QUESTION. 

Sin,— Your  correspondent  of  Sept.  22nd  has  undoi; 
edly  expressed  the  opinions  of  many  besides  himself 
the  Diploma  question,  and  has  taken  a just,  nroncr  i 
reasonable  view  of  the  matter;  but  still  it  would 
necessary  for  the  In.stitute  to  laydown  certain  regulatii 
and  conditions  in  granting  diplomas  to  pr>^scnl  pra. 
t<oners;  for,  if  the  diploma  is  to  give  that  stamo 
respectability  and  status  to  the  profession  which  it  m 
<10,  or  It  will  be  m a great  measure  useless,  even  mi 
present  so-called  architects,  in  the  persons  of  buildi 
auiitioiieers,  house-agents,  and  thelike.  must  beexclud 
and  the  architect  of  the  future  must  be  a purely  prof 
Bional  nian,  iii  no  way  mixed  up  with  trading  or  ot 
pursuits  connected  w.th,  or  liable  to  bias  him  in.  his  arc 
tecturol  practice.  The  Institute  should  define  what 
architect  is  not  to  be  as  well  as  what  he  is  to  be  • and 
I®!"'®  forfeiture  of 

diploma.  The  Institute  should  also  settle  the  fees 
c\ery  kind  to  be  charged  by  architects,  together  with 
usages  and  practice  of  the  profession, 
nn  C.\pected,  neither  would  it  be  right  t 

praiitltioncr,  grown  gray  in  the  profession,  sho 
aveto  subject  himself  to  a qualification  cxaminatl 


perhaps  by  liis  juniors,  when  the  best  proofs  of  his  com- 
petency and  ability  are  his  works.  Neither  would  it  be 
just  to  subject  younger  men  to  such  an  examination 
when  the  same  proofs  of  their  genius  and  talents  exist. 

■ But  whatever  a man's  ability  and  genius  may  he,  it  must 
be  a.sj’ni' lyutt  non  that  in  Ills  future  career  ho  shall  bo  a 
purely  professional  practitioner,  subject  to  the  laws  laid 
down  by  the  body  granting  the  diploma ; and  the  aim  of 
such  laws  should  be  to  raise  the  tone  and  status  of  the 
profession  in  respectability  a.s  well  as  in  competency. 
Until  this  is  the  case,  architecture  will  never  take  its 
right  position  with  the  sister  arts  in  public  opinion, 
and  will  always  be  subject  to  the  degradation  and  insults 
so  rife  at  the  present  time.  Then,  and  uot  till  then,  will 
the  profession  be  a united  body;  and  not  till  then  will 
the  present  di.sgraceful  system  of  competition  cease.  But 
when  architects  are  artists  and  gentlemen  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  words,  then  will  our  art  revive,  grow, 
and  nourish,  and  receive  that  respect  and  appreciation 
which  are  its  due.  An  Aiiciiitbct. 


THE  HAYMARKET  THEATRE. 

Tub  antique  fable  of  " The  Sun  and  the 
Wind,”  never  out  of  date,  supplies  a story 
for  a i>retty  ballet  at  the  Hayinarket.  It 
is  very  well  acted  and  danced  by  the  Leclercs, 
before  a pleasant  and  cliaractcristic  scene, 
and  has  the  merit  of  telling  the  story  intelli- 
gibly and  gracefully.  Mr.  Falconer’s  comedy, 
“ Does  lie  Love  Me  ? ” plays  admirably,  anil, 
moreover,  will  be  acted  all  over  the  country;  for 
it  needs  hut  one  scene  and  six  performers,  who 
have  all  parts  that  will  act  themselves.  A real 
actor  usually  seems  to  have  the  best  part  in  a piece, 
and  very  often,  of  course,  really  ha.s  it ; but  it  is  a 
question  whether,  in  any  other  hands  and  mouth 
than  Mr.  Buckstone’s,  Buhhle  would  have  taken 
the  prominent  position  it  has  in  the  play  in  ques- 
tion. Bubble  is  a lawyer’s  clerk,  with  a snfti- 
cieutly  good  opinion  of  himself  to  believe  that  be 
incarnates  the  whole  firm,  and  is  sent  down  to 
make  a communication  which,  fortunately  for  the 
audience,  ho  is  never  allowed  to  do.  There  is  no 
man  now  on  tho  stage  who  has  the  same  unvary- 
ing command  over  the  risible  faculties  of  an 
audience  as  Jlr,  Buckstone.  Can  we  usefully 
quote  a fientcnce  from  the  play  ? Yes.  “ A 
good  upholsterer,”  says  one,  in  tho  first  scene, 
“must  be  imbued  with  a spirit  of  poetry.”  Wc 
commend  it  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  whole 
trade. 


PATENTS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
BUILDING.* 

Water-closets.  — T.  Culpin,  Dowgate-hill, 
London.  Dated  31st  January,  1860. — These  im- 
provements consist,  firstly,  in  the  application  of  a 
tlexible  diaphragm  to  retain  tho  water  in  closets 
and  other  sanitary  vessels,  at  any  required  level. 
Secondly,  in  an  arrangement  of  pan-closots  so  as 
to  admit  of  those  parts  usually  made  of  iron  and 
copper  to  be  constructed  entirely  of  earthenware. 
Thirdly,  in  a mechanical  arrangement  for  making 
the  Jlushiug  apparatus  of  such  water-closets  and 
other  sanitary  vessels  self-acting.  Fourthly,  in 
an  arrangement  of  valves  in  connection  witli  such 
water-closets  and  other  sanitary  vessels.  Refer- 
ence to  the  drawings  is  essential  to  a full  descrip- 
tion of  the  invention. 

Fuunituee  for  Doors,  Bell  Levers,  Lamp 
AND  CnANDELIER  ENRICHMENTS,  SiC.—J.  Smith, 
Birmingham.  _ Dated  4tli  February,  1860.— This 
iiiventiou  consists  in  the  production  of  furniture 
for  doors  and  drawers,  bowls  for  castors,  bell  levers, 
curtain  band,  cornice  pole,  and  lamp  and  chandelier 
enrichments,  and  the  ornamental  parts  of  other 
similar  articles.  The  material  is  of,  or  partly  of, 
a composition  or  plastic  composition  uot  hitherto 
used  for  these  purposes.  The  materials  employed 
for  black  composition  articles  are  shellac,  ebony 
dust,  and  charcoal.  If  coloured  composition 
articles  he  rcquircd,_the  charcoal  must  be  omitted 
or  reduced  in  quantity,  and  any  suitable  colomnng 
matter,  such  as  powdered  pigments,  must  be  added. 

Apparatus  for  producing  an  Artificial 
Draught  in  Chimneys,  and  for  Purposes  of 
Ventilation.— IT.  E.  Neivton.  Chancery-lane, 
Loudon.  A^  communication.  Dated  11th  Febru- 
ary,  1860.-— This  invention  consists  of  an  upright 
throat,  which,  when  applied  to  a chimney,  is  fitted 
to  rotate  upon  the  open  end  of  the  chimiiey-pot, 
or  upon  au  upright  shaft  or  pipe.  This  upright 
throat  terminates  in  an  elbow,  at  tho  back  of  wli'icb 
there  is  placed  an  open  horizontal  truncated  cone 
the  truncated  or  smaller  end  of  which  is  next  the 
elbow,  and  is  concentric  with  and  surrounds  the 
elbow  pipe,  aud  a shorter  truncated  cone  is  con- 
nected  by  its  truncated  end  to  the  truncated  end 
cone.  These  two  larger  cones  contain 
the  elbow  and  the  smaller  cone  within  thorn,  and 
their  truncated  ends  unite  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
elbow.  ^ The  top  of  the  large  cone  may,  if  desired, 
be  lurmshcd  with  a vane  to  keep  its  mouth  and 
* Selected  from  the  Eivjhicer's  lists. 
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the  mouth  of  the  small  cone  towards  the  wind,  or 
in  the  direction  in  which  a pressure  of  air  in  a 
horizontal  direction  may  be  produced  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  body  to  which  the  apparatus  is  at- 
tached, and  the  air  which  is  caused  to  rush  through 
the  small  cone  and  the  elbow,  and  through  the 
annular  space  between  them  and  the  larger  ex- 
ternal cones,  produces  a powerful  upward  draught 
through  the  elbow  pipe.  An  artificial  draught 
may  also  be  produced  by  introducing  a jet  or  jets 
of  steam  at  the  mouths  of  the  cones. 

Window  Sashes.— 2’.^//e»,LittleSmith-strcct, 
Westminster.  Dated  15tb  February,  I860.— Tills 
invention  consists  in  so  fitting  and  banging  window- 
sashes  that,  while  they  present  all  the  appearance 
and  have  all  the  facilities  of  ordinary  sliding 
sashes,  they  have  farther  the  capability  of  lower- 
ing or  falling  horizontally  within  the  house  or 
building  for  the  purposes  of  cleaning  them.  For 
this  purpose  the  patentee  fits  sliding  pieces  in  the 
channels  or  slides  of  the  window-frame  of  a thick- 
ness rather  more  than  that  of  the  beads : these 
pieces  have  the  sash  lines  and  weights  attached  to 
them,  all  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  windows. 
Between  these  sliding  cheeks  or  pieces  he  fits  the 
glazed  sashes,  rebating  them  thereto  to  form  as 
tight  a joint  as  possible,  at  the  lower  part  of  which 
sash  he  disposes  centre  pins  or  gudgeons  on  which, 
the  sashes  move  as  on  hinges,  aud  on  which  they 
are  free  to  full  towards  the  interior  of  the  building 
when  they  are  released  and  required  so  to  do. 
Thus  the  sashes  are  free  to  rise  and  fall  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  with  their  counter  balance 
weights,  each  moving  as  a whole  with  the  side 
sliding  pieces  between  which  they  arc  fitted. 
Spring  or  other  catches  are  applied  at  the  top  of 
the  sashes,  and  attached  to  sliding  cheeks,  which 
catches  secure  the  sashes  in  position  and  connection 
therewith : these  same  catches  arc  also  used  to 
catch  in  the  window-frame  in  order  to  prevent 
the  side  cheeks  running  up  when  a portion  of  the 
weight  of  sash  is  removed  therefrom. 

Window  Frames  and  Sashes.— 2L  JEIJcin, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth.  Dated  IGth  February, 
I860.— According  to  this  Invention  the  portion 
technically  culled  the  pulley  style  is  made  loose, 
being  kept  in  its  place,  and  pressed  equally  against 
the  sash  or  shutter,  by  means  of  springs  at  either 
end  of  it.  One  or  both  of  the  pulley  styles  may 
be  thus  fitted,  hut  it  Is  found  in  practice  that  tho 
purpose  is  sufficiently  answered  by  making  only 
one  of  the  pulley  styles  movable.  Sashes  and 
shutters  made  on  this  principle  may  be  used  with 
or  without  weights  .and  pulleys,  according  to  the 
size  and  character  of  the  window.  If  fitted  with 
weights  and  pulleys,  tho  sash  line  is  hooked  over 
a screw  head  or  button  fi.xed  to  the  a.ash  or 
shutter,  instead  of  being  nailed  to  the  sash  as  is  at 
the  present  time  universally  doue.  The  remov.al 
of  the  sash  or  shutter  is  effected  by  pressing  it 
sideways  against  the  spring  pulley  style,  which 
yields  sufficiently  to  allow  the  sash  to  be  disen- 
gaged from  the  beads  of  the  opposite  pulley  style. 
The  free  side  is  then  drawn  inwards,  and  tho  other 
side  of  the  sasli  liberated  from  tbc  beads  of  tlic 
spring  style.  In  cases  where  a sash  line  is  used, 
the  same  Is  then  uufastened,  and  the  sash  or 
shutter  is  disengaged.  TTic  pulley  stylo  may  also 
be  ca.sily  taken  out  of  the  frame  to  repair  the 
weights  or  lines. 


goffhs  Ifcaibili. 

HeaUhij  Moral  Homes  for  AgricuUxtral  LaloKrers, 
shoji'inp  a good  Investment  for  Landlords,  with 
great  Advantage  to  Tenants.  By  C.  Vincent 
Bernard.  London  : James  Ridgway,  Picca- 
dilly. 1860. 

With  very  good  intention  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  Builder  amongst  other  books,  Mr.  Bernard  has 
here  brought  together,  for  a Buiall  price,  a variety 
of  useful  information  on  cottage  building,  and 
twenty-four  pages  of  plans  and  details,  good,  bad, 
and  middling.  A "bill  of  quantities”  accom- 
panies each  design,  but  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
various  cottages  is  much  lower  than  our  own  ex- 
perience would  lead  us  to  place  it  at, 


Sixth  Beport  of  the  Association  for  Promoting 
Improvement  in  the  Dwellings  of  Agricultural 
Labourers  in  Scotland.  Office,  53,  North 
Frederick-street,  Edinburgh.  1860. 

This  contains  a supplementary  report,  with  speci- 
fications and  designs,  for  cottages,  Ac.,  by  Mr. 
James  C.  Walker,  architect  and  secretary  to  the 
Association,  and  is  an  exceedingly  desirable 
shilling’s-worth  for  those  who  interest  themselves, 
or  who  ought  to  interest  themselves,  iu  the  subject. 
We  have  before  now  spoken  of  the  valuable  matter 
contained  in  the  reports  of  this  Association. 


MM 
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Hospitai  Co^'STRTCTIOlir. — The  second  note  in 
Dr.  Combe’s  plan  for  a hospital  (p.  606,  c«/e), 
should  stand  thus  : — “ The  latest,  and,  as  far  ns  1 
know,  the  best  and  completesb  detail  of  these 
principles  is  to  be  found  in  the  various  papers  by 
Mr.  Robei'ton,  of  Manchester ; in  those  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Builder,  especially  three  in 
August  and  September  of  1858  j and  in  the  papers 
by  Miss  Nightingale  which  were  read  to  the  Social 
Science  Association  at  Liverpool.”  The  omission 
by  the  printer  of  the  words  “ in  those”  attributed 
to  Dr.  Eoberton,  erroneously,  the  authorship  of 
our  leaders  of  August  and  September,  1858.  Next 
week  we  shall  give  some  observations  on  Dr. 

Combe’s  plan.  It  should  be  quite  superfluous  to 
say  that  we  do  not  necessarily  agree  in  all  the 
views  the  statement  of  which  by  correspondents 
we  insert.  Out  of  differences  and  discussion 
come  certainty  and  truth. 

Iron  Ekidge  at  Eordeattx. — This  bridge 
rests  upon  ten  piers  about  230  feet  apart,  and  is 
formed  of  enormous  iron  tubes.  The  columns 
which  compose  the  piers  are  75  feet  high,  and 
terminate  in  a handsome  capital  of  entirely  new ' 
design,  rising  some  60  feet  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  river.  Many  difliculties  which  were 
thought  to  be  well-nigh  insuperable  have  been 
overcome  by  the  use  of  hydraulic  rams,  and  some 
very  ingenious  apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  Nesven, 
the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  works.  The  bridge 
was  commenced  in  1858,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
present  year  will  suffice  for  its  completion.  An 
engraving  of  it  from  a photograph  appeared  in 
the  Illustrated  Times. 

Epsom  Salts. — The  spring  of  mineral  water  at 
Epsom  is  said  to  have  been  first  noticed  in  Queen  i leader  of  the  gang  keeps  time  by  singing  a song 
Elizabeth  s days.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  had  wliich  no  pen  of  mine  can  describe.  Attached  to 
an  older  origin,  and  to  have  been  found  by  one  the  stone  are  ropes,  so  that  they  (each  holding 
Henry  Wicker  in  the  year  1618.  Its  property  as  : one)  can  drop  it  on  the  head  of  the  pile.  After 
a purgative  was  first  ascertained,  according  to ' five  blows  they  join  in  chonis — such  a chorus ! 
Aubrey,  about  1639.  Its  virtue  depends  on  the  I At  ten  strokes  thev  stop,  waiting  for  their  leader 
presence  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  was  oh- [ to  sing  a verse  soloj  then  the  chorus  and  ten 
tamed  from  this  water  by  chemical  processes,  and  thumps;  then  a solo  and  a rest.  And  so  they 
sold  under  the  name  of  Epsom  salts.  The  water  keep  on  from  five  n.m.  to  five  ^.m.—  Tke  Bnglish^ 
13  colourless  and  pellucid : it  has  no  odour,  and  man  in  China. 

hut  a slight  saline  taste.  The  quantity  of  saline  | The  Glass  Trade.— Messrs.  Sowerby  & Neville 
matter  held  in  solution  in  this  water  is  variable.  I of  Gateshead,  says  the  Gateshead  Observer,  are 
Dr.  Lister  obtained  from  a gallon  of  the  Epsom  | recorded  among  the  patentcesofthe  month.  Their 
water  taken  up  during  a dry  season  one  ounce  and  ' patent  is  for  “ moulds  for  making  pressed  glass.” 
a half  of  solid  substance;  while  Dr.  Lucas,  on  i This  invention  consists  in  holding  the  body  of  the 
evaporating  a similar  quantity  of  the  water, ; mould  down  on  to  the  bottom  thereof  by  means  of 
procured  hut  five  drachms  and  one  scruple  of  pins  or  trunnions,  which  enter  suitable  holes  made 
residuum.  i for  their  reception  in  the  bottom  ; and  in  forming 

E]{ancii  op  Ladies’  Sanitary  Association  fob  a flange  on  the  top  of  the  plug  to  determine  the 
Mancuestek.— A meeting  has  been  held  in  the  ! thickness  of  the  glass  at  the  top  or  rim  : the  in- 
Manchester  Townhall,  at  which  Mrs.  William  ventors  are  llins  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  top 

Pison,  of  Erighton,  read  a paper,  and  urged  the  ; ring,  upright  hinge,  and  catch. The  workmen 

formation  of  a branch  of  the  Ladies’  ./^sociation,  i of  Messrs.  Sowerby  & Neville’s  flint-glass  works 
established  in  London  four  years  ago,  mainly  for  the  : have  come  to  no  arrangement  with  their  employers 
improvement  of  the  homes  of  the  poorer  classes.  ’ yet,  and  are  therefore  still  out  on  strike. The 


Bazaars  and  Lotteries.— It  has  hitherto  been 
not  unusual  for  the  articles  left  unsold  at  bazaars, 
held  for  building  or  charitable  purposes,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  afterwards  by  lottery.  It  appears,  however, 
thatthatmethodof  dealing  with  them  is  quite  illegal, 
and,  if  practised  in  future,  may  he  attended  by 
unpleasant  results.  The  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury 
has  just  pointed  out  to  some  promoters  of  a bazaar 
at  Stourbridge,  that  their  proposal  to  hold  a 
lottery  would  render  them  liable  to  heavy  penal- 
ties, and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  abandon 
the  scheme. 

Public  Opening  of  the  Victoria  Terminus 
AND  Thames  Bridge. — The  new  terminus  at  Pirn 
lico  and  the  railway  bridge  across  the  Thames, 
near  Battersea  Park,  with  the  lines  of  rail  in  con- 
nection with  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Brighton  rail- 
ways, were  all  opened  to  the  public  on  the  Ist  in- 
stant. Progress,  we  may  here  note,  is  also  being 
made  with  another  railway  bridge  a little  above 
Battersea  and  Creraorne,  by  means  of  which  and 
the  connecting  lines  of  rail  the  railways  on  the 
south  side  will  be  brought  into  junction  with  those 
on  the  north  through  the  short  West  of  London 
line.  Great  changes  in  the  railway  conveyance 
centering  in  the  metropolis  are  thus  on  the  eve  of 
occurrence.  Further  progress  is  also  being  made 
with  the  foundation  cylinders  of  the  Chai-ing-cross 
railway  bridge  on  the  Surrey  side. 

House  Bi'ilding  in  China. — The  erection  of 
a house  is  well  worth  watching,  though  to  be  next 
door  to  one  is  dreadful,  as  the  workmen  keep  time 
to  a barbarous,  monotonous,  drawling  tune  the 
whole  time.  A scaft’old  of  14  feet  Laving  been 
erected,  a dozen  boys  mount  upon  it,  and  by 
means  of  a heavy  stone  drive  down  a row  of  piles 
in  order  to  make  a firm  foundation.  Now  it  is 
this  pile-driving  that  is  so  objectionable.  The 


The  Bev.  James  Bardsley,  M.xi.,  introduced  Mrs, 
Fison  to  the  audience.  Tlie  Association,  she  said, 
was  formed  by  a few  ladies  who  desired  to  alleviate 
the  physical  condition  of  the  poor,  and  to  popularize 
information  on  sanitary  subjects.  It  was  most  im- 
portant to  provide  counter  attractions  to  the  beer- 
shop  and  gin  palace;  and,  wherever  practicable, 
newsrooms  should  be  established,  where  the  work- 
ing man  could  see  the  papers  and  have  a cup  of 
cheap  coffee,  like  a gentleman  at  his  club,  without 
being  driven  to  more  objectionable  places  for  them. 
Mrs.  Fison  pointed  with  sorrow  to  the  sad  viola- 
tion of  the  Creator’s  immutable  laws  amongst  the 
poor,  and  pub  to  shame  those  landlords  who  sacri- 
ficed precious  life  and  health  by  ill-veiitilated 
dwellings,  possessing  neither  pure  water  nor  good 
drainage,  so  essential  to  life.  She  quoted  the  em- 
phatic words  of  Professor  Owen  : — “It  is  proved 
to  be  practical  to  make  those  garments,  the  frail 
bodies  of  the  population,  last  fully  ten  years,  or 
probably  one-third  longer,  in  the  wilderness  of 
this  world.”  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  asserted  with 
confidence  that  the  cause  of  the  depression  which 
induced  the  poor  to  drink  was  bad  air.  Crime 
was  not  the  necessary  attendant  of  poverty  or  low 
wages ; but  it  was  most  abundant  in  crowded  towns 
and  ill-drained  localities.  Tlie  encouraging  fact 
was  mentioned  that  the  Beligious  Tract  Society 
was  about  to  publish  a sanitary  series  of  tracts. 
The  cheap  pamphlets  of  the  Ladies’  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation, sheremarked, deserved  thewidestpublicity. 
The  titles  of  a few,  from  a halfpenny  to  twopence 
in  price,  arc,  “ The  Worth  of  Fresh  Air,” 
“The  Use  of  Pure  Water,”  “Tlie  Value  of  Good 
Food,”  “ The  Cheap  Doctor,”  with  others  devoted 
to  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  infants.  In  Brighton 
and  other  places  the  happiest  results  had  followed 
from  these  sanitary  labours. 


representatives  of  the  Belgian  glass-trade  liavc 
been  proposing  to  the  French  government,  since 
the  treaty  with  England,  that  French  glass  should 
be  admitted  into  Belgium  duty  free,  on  condition 
that  Belgian  glass,  on  its  importation  into  France, 
should  pay  a dnty  of  not  more  than  9 per  cent. 

The  New  Camber  Dry  Dock  for  Ports- 
mouth.— The  foundation  stone  of  this  new  dock 
has  been  laid.  By_the  Act  obtained  for  its  forma- 
tion, the  council  were  empowered  to  borrow 
30,000/.  upon  the  security  of  the  borough  rate ; 
and  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  dock 
was  taken  by  Messrs.  Bottomley  and  Hanson,  at 
between  28,000/.  and  29,000/.  isiiicc  the  under- 
taking was  commenced  the  contractors  have  dis- 
solved partnership,  and  the  work  is  now  being 
carried  on  solely  by  Mr.  William  Himsrm,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  W.  E.  Pineo,  the 
engineer  to  the  Corporation.  The  dock  is  to  he 
345  feet  long,  by  70  feet  wide,  and  tliere  is  to  be 
a concrete  foundation  of  4 feet  0 inches  thick. 
Tlic  greatest  depth  will  he  23  feet  6 inches  ; and 
it  is  calculated  that  the  dock  will  hold  a vessel  of 
upwards  of  2,000  tons.  Tlie  materials,  &,c.,  re- 
quired for  the  work  are  as  follows  Granite  from 
Cornwall,  10,700  cubic  feet;  Boach  Portland 
stone,  101,000  cubic  feet ; Purbeck  stone,  12,000 
cubic  feet;  Memel  timber,  600  loads;  excavation 
to  bo  removed,  25,000  cubic  yards;  clay  for 
dam,  1,700  cubic  yards.  Only  about  one-tliird  of 
the  bottom  of  the  dock  has  yet  been  completed. 
Up  to  the  present  time  about  2,000  tons  of  worked 
stone  is  on  the  grouud,  varying  m weight  from 
six  tons  downwards.  'The  unfavourable  weather 
which  has  prevailed  during  the  late  summer  sea- 
son greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  the  works, 
and  the  excavations,  in  consequence,  were  made 
v’ilh  great  difficulty. 


Projected  Railway  in  Jersey. — A number 
of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a 
railway  between  the  towns  of  St.  Aubiii  and  St. 
Helier  met  last  week  in  the  town  of  St.  Helicr, 
to  consider  this  subject,  when  a committee  was 
formed,  and  the  States  of  the  Island,  it  is  said, 
are  to  he  pressed  to  fiicilitate  the  undertaking. 

Hlueford  Old  Town-iiall. — Mr.  Clayton 
states  that  the  block  with  the  use  of  which  we 
were  favoured  was  made  from  his  restoration, — a 
restoration  founded  on  the  present  remains  and 
an  old  vignette  engraving  on  the  corner  of  Price’s 
Map  of  the  City.  Mr.  Clayton  adds  a long  letter 
denying  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Anthony’s  state- 
ments. We  do  not  find  in  it,  however,  suflicieut 
matter  of  general  interest  to  justify  the  devotion 
of  the  space  it  would  require. 

A NEW  Church  at  Paddington. — The  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  church  of  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels,  in  the  district  pariah  of  St.  John,  Pad- 
dington, has  been  laid.  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Stan- 
hope-street, is  the  architect  of  the  edifice,  which 
is  designed  to  he  a chapel  of  ease,  capable  of  con- 
taining abont  1,000  free  seats. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Wells,  Architect, 
United  States. — We  have  to  mention  the  deatli 
of  this  gentleman,  a prominent  architect  of  New 
York,  on  board  an  English  steamer,  hound  for  this 
country,  of  which  Mr.  Wells  was  a native.  Ho 
died  two  hours  before  the  vessel  reached  land.  He 
designed  several  of  the  public  buildings  of  New 
York,  including  Dr.  Phillips’s  church  on  the  Fifth 
Avenue.  Various  large  stores,  and  a court-house 
at  Wilkesbarre,  Pemisylvaniu,  also  illustrate  his 
skill.  He  held  the  office  of  treasurer  in  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects. 

The  late  JIr.  Thomas  Motley,  C.E. — This 
gentleman  died  at  Washington,  U.S.,  on  the  13th  of 
July  last,  aged  seventy-six.  He  ivas  formerly  of 
Bristol,  and  was  the  projector  of  the  design  of  the 
wronght-iron  arch  bridge  over  the  Avon  from  the 
rocks  at  Clifton,  a model  of  which  was  exhibited 
many  years  ago.  He  went  to  America  about  seven 
years  since,  in  hope  of  getting  his  plans  adopted 
in  that  country.  Last  year,  in  consequence  of 
the  severity  of  the  previous  winter,  he  became 
aflected  with  a disease  of  the  hand,  underwent  the 
amputation  of  three  of  his  fingers,  aud  seems 
never  to  have  thoroughly  recovered  from  the 
shock.  He  was  interred  in  tlie  Friends’  burial- 
ground  at  Washington,  and  his  remains  were 
attended  to  the  grave  by  the  mayor  of  Washington, 
several  oflicial  persons  connected  with  the  Go- 
vernment works,  and  a number  of  friends  and 
ncqiiaintaucos,  by  whom  ho  was  highly  respected 
and  much  regretted. 

The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Locke. — The  Daily 
News  gives  expression  to  the  opinions  of  many 
when  it  says, — “ So  long  as  .loscph  Locke  lived 
and  laughed  and  laboured  amongst  ns,  there  were 
obvious  reasons  why  we  should  abstain  from 
challenging  the  neglect  which  he  experienced  in 
high  quarters,  and  his  exclusion  from  office,  court, 
and  coterie.  When  we  think  of  the  rubbi.sh  with 
wliich  lofty  places  are  filled,  of  the  imbeciles  and 
impostors  we  arc  annually  culled  on  to  pay  for 
doing  mischief  or  doing  nothing,  and  who  are 
daily  jobbed  into  every  species  of  piihlic  prefer- 
ment, we  cannot  feel  surprised  that  the  presence 
of  a hard-headed,  clear-sighted,  independent- 
minded  man  like  the  late  Mr.  Locke  should  have 
been  deprecated  diligently,  aud  carefully  avoided. 
If  posts  of  power  and  responsibility  were  once 
thrown  open  to  middle-class  men  who  have  proved 
theuiBelves  fit  for  them,  the  craft  of  the  Ephesians 
would  be  in  danger,  and  The  groat  imposition 
would  fear  to  be  set  at  nought.  But  the  sordid 
prudence  which  exigcntly  seeks  to  preserve  power 
and  em'oluinent  in  close  monopoly  hardly  requires 
that  the  impudent  aud  dishonest  rule  should  he 
applied  .as  strictly  in  other  matters.  Social  cour- 
tesies and  personal  marks  of  distinction  convey, 
indeed,  to  none  but  the  moat  ignorant  the  idea  of 
recognition  of  public  service.  A profligate  or  a 
fool,  if  lie  be  only  sprung  from  the  right  loins,  is 
certain  of  cither  or  both.  Usef'uliiesa,  persever- 
ance, consistency,  energy,  inventiveness,  talent,  or 
the  universal  respect  of  the  community,  are,  we 
well  understand,  but  dust  iu  the  balance  where 
the  broad  riband  of  the  Bath  or  tlie  rank  of  Privy 
Couueillor  is  in  question;  aud  us  for  baronetcies, 
they  are  professedly  given  as  prizes  for  the  greatest 
number  of  hedges  aud  ditches  of  which  the  compc- 
titors  can  show  themselves  to  be  the  owners,  great 
works  and  great  virtues  having  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  tlie  matter.  For  engineering  services 
rendered  to  France,  Jlr.  Locke  was  decorated  in 
that  country  ^^ith  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour : in  England,  where  ho  had  earned  ten 
times  the  gratitude  aud  reward,  the  rule  of  the 
Government  is  to  spurn  aud  ignore  such  men.” 
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The  MisoNs’  Strike  in  Leeds. — We  nre  glad 
to  learn  that  there  is  some  probability  of  this 
strike  being  shortly  brought  to  a terraination,  as 
the  masters  and  the  operatives  have  agreed  to 
submit  the  matters  in  dispute  to  arbitration. 

Employment  of  Women  at  the  Gre.^t  Nor- 
thern Railway. — The  abandonment  of  the  coal 
trade  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  is 
the  occasion  of  some  stir  at  King’s-cross.  The 
directors  have  given  up  the  business  to  others,  for 
whom  they  have  recently  built  offices  in  the  sta- 
tion. The  circulars  now  issuing  are  said  to  have 
required  the  united  labour  of  twenty-six  clerks 
(all  of  whom  are  young  women)  a full  fortnight  to 
fold  and  address  them,  while  the  postage-stamps 
alone  have  absorbed  125f. 

Essex  Aech-eological  Society. — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  27tli 
ult.,  in  the  Old  Castle,  Colchester.  It  was  the 
first  occasion  for  opening  the  new  museum  of  anti- 
quities in  the  Roman  Chapel,  which  has  been 
granted  by  Mr.  Charles  Gray  Round,  and  a large 
number  of  the  gentry  and  clergy  of  Essex  at- 
tended : a great  many  ladies  also  were  present. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Merivale,  B.D,,  read  a paper 
entitled  “ Notes  of  the  Roman  Conquest  of  Essex.” 
Mr.  Merivale  controverted  the  statement  of  Pro- 
fessor Airey,  that  Julius  Cmsar  landed  in  Essex, 
and  endeavoured  to  show  that  history  and  popular 
belief  were  right  in  fixing  upon  Kent  as  the  place 
where  the  Roman  conqueror  landed.  The  Rev. 
J.  H.  Marsden  next  read  a paper  on  “ Greek 
Coins  found  in  Colchester.”  Mr.  Duncan,  in  a 
paper  on  “ The  Roman  Topography  of  Colchester,” 
pointed  out  the  several  localities  where  the  tes- 
selated  pavements  and  other  Roman  antiijuities 
had  been  discovered.  The  visitors  inspected  the 
antiquities  of  the  town,  and  dined  together  at  the 
Cups  Hotel. 

Statees  and  Monuments. — The  Government 
is  said  to  have  refused  to  give  metal  for  the  statue 
to  the  late  Sir  John  Franklin,  proposed  to  be 

erected  at  Spilshy. Tenders  have  been  accepted 

for  the  enclosure  of  the  Nelson  Monument  at 
Yarmouth.  Mr.  E.  0.  Johnson,  of  Yarmouth, 
undertakes  the  stone-work  at  188Z.,  and  Mr. 
Barnes,  of  Norwich,  has  contracted  for  the  iron- 
work, at  117 1. The  statue  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert 

Hall,  M.P.,  is  now  finished,  says  the  Leeds  In- 
ielUgencer,  in  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Dennis,  Lee, 
& Welsh,  Woodhouse-lane.  It  is  a representation 
of  the  deceased  gentleman  in  his  robes,  as  the 

recorder  of  Doncaster. A monument  to  the 

late  Mr.  H.  A.  Littledale  has  just  been  erected  in 
the  church  of  Bolton-by-Bowland.  The  style  Is 
Perpendicular  Gothic.  The  fa^’ade  comprises  an 
arcade  of  three  double  sunk  ogee  arches,  standing 
on  moulded  base  and  plinth,  the  spandrils  being 
filled  in  with  open  tracery.  These  arches  are 
flanked  by  two  hutments,  having  canopied  but- 
tresses, and  filled  in  with  tracery  and  armorial 
hearings,  the  whole  being  crowned  by  a moulded 
cornice  (with  carved  vine-leaves),  surmounted  by  a 
broken  battlement  of  open  tracery.  Within  the 
arcade  is  placed  the  gravestone,  with  an  incised 
crosslet,  surrounded  by  a nimbus,  aud  standing 
on  a calvary  of  four  steps,  aud  the  incision  is 
filled  in  with  blue  cement.  At  the  back  of  the 
tomb  is  the  inscription. 

Electro-Telegraphic  Progress. — The  Pneu- 
matic Despatch  Company  have  commenced  laying 

down  their  pipes  in  Tlirogmorton-street. About 

1,000  miles  of  telegraphic  cable,  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Glass.  Elliott,  .t  Co.  nro  i-.,  i."!. 


Messrs.  Glass,  Elliott,  & Co.,  are,  it  is  said,  to  be 
used  between  Rangoon  and  Singapore.  The  dis- 
tance is  800  miles,  but  allowance  has  to  be  made 
for  “ slack,”  aud  for  any  casualties  that  may  arise. 
It  lias  not  been  finally  decided,  however,  that  the 
cable  shall  be  laid  between  these  points,  although 
the  idea  of  submerging  it  between  Falmouth  and 
Gibraltar  appears  to  have  been  altogether  aban- 
doned by  the  Government,  from  the  uncertainty 
of  success  to  which  so  many  failures  with  deep  sea 
cables  have  naturally  given  rise.  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  vital  improvement  has  been  made 
by  Messrs.  Glass,  Elliott,  & Co.  in  this  new(?) 
scheme.  Two  lines  of  laud  telegraph  from  the 
Atlantic  to  California  are  now  in  rapid  progress 
The  most  northerly,  which  passes  through  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  is  expected  to  be  so  far  completed 
in  November  that  the  remaining  gap  will  be 

only  about  1,000  miles. The  aurora  borealis 

18  said  to  produce  a remarkable  effect  upon  tele- 
graph lines.  The  auroral  current  has  even  been 
used,  it  appears,  for  transmitting  and  receiving 
telegraphic  despatches,  on  the  American  Telegraph 
Company’s  line  between  Boston  aud  Portland,  and 
upon  other  American  lines.  The  line  named  has 
been  worked  in  this  manner  more  than  two  hours: 
and,  when  the  aurora  eubslded,  the  batteries  were 
01  course  resumed. 


Memorial  Drinking  • Fountain  at  South- 
ampton.— The  ceremony  of  laying  the  first  stone 
of  the  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
Alderman  Richard  Andrews,  in  the  public  park  of 
this  town,  took  place  on  the  1st  inst.,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  thousands  of  spectators.  The  design  is  a 
drinking-fountain,  surmounted  by  a pedestal  and 
a statue,  9 feet  high,  of  Mr.  Andrews.  The  whole 
building  will  be  above  25  feet  in  height,  will  stand 
on  a high  spot  of  ground,  and  will  be  visible  at  a 
long  distance.  The  architectural  building  form- 
ing the  fountain  is  described  as  being  in  two 
stories,  and  of  a triangular  form,  the  style  being 
Provenijal  Romanesque.  Each  of  the  three  faces 
will  be  sheltered  by  a deeply  recessed  arch,  below 
which  will  issue  the  fountain  with  double  jets- 
d’eati  crossing  each  other  under  the  crown  of  the 
arch.  The  fountain  will  be  adorned  with  inscrip- ' 
tions  and  carvings  commemorating  and  illustrative 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Andrews. 

Kitchen  Boiler  Explosions. — Accidents  of 
this  kind  arc  not  unfrequent,  and  something  should 
be  done,  in  perfecting  kitebeii  arrangements,  to 
obviate  such  risks.  A safety-valve,  opening  in  the 
side  of  the  boiler,  next  the  fire,  so  as  to  prevent 
weights  from  being  set  upon  it,  and  to  obviate 
scalding  with  the  steam,  might  do.  An  explosion 
of  a kitchen-range  boiler  has  just  taken  place,  we 
observe,  in  a house  at  West  Derby,  Liverpool. 
The  accident,  which  was  of  a very  dangerous  cha- 
racter, was  occasioned  by  one  of  the  servants  Inad- 
vertently turning  the  tap  of  the  feed  pipe,  by 
which  the  water-supply  was  stopped.  In  a short 
time  the  boiler  became  overheated,  aud  the  expan- 
sion of  the  steam  caused  it  to  explode  with  fe.arful 
violence.  A large  portion  of  the  kitchen  wall  was 
blown  completely  out : the  kitchen-range  and  fire- 
place were  shattered  to  pieces;  and  the  furniture 
was  thrown  into  a promiscuous  heap. 

Brisdane,  New  South  Wales  : Opening  of 
A Chapel. — In  June  last,  a new  Independent 
chapel  was  opened  for  divine  service  at  Brisbane, 
in  Eastern  Australis.  The  chapel  i-s  situated  near 
Government  House,  on  the  rise  of  the  hill.  The 
walls,  according  to  the  Brisbane  Guardian,  are  of 
brickwork  stuccoed  outside  and  in,  and  the  mould- 
ings and  water-tables  are  run  in  Portland  cement. 
The  entrance  Is  in  tho  second  bay  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  building,  and  is  protected  by  an 
open-timbered  porch.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a 
cstry  of  similar  design  to  the  porch.  The  roof  is 
finished  at  the  south-west  end  with  an  open  tur- 
ret, The  gables  are  filled  in  with  windows  of 
open  tracery  : that  at  the  south-west  end  is  cir- 
cular, and  at  the  north-east  triangular,  the  tr.acery 
being  executed  in  cedar  and  painted.  The  lateral 
windows  and  those  in  the  south-west  gable  are 
lancet  shaped,  and  finished  with  hoodmoulds  with 
foliated  terminations.  Tho  roof  is  open  timbered, 
and  constructed  of  Queensland  pine : it  is  sup- 
ported on  six  pairs  of  principals  with  curved  ribs, 
each  formiug  a pointed  arch.  The  interior  is  not 
quite  finished,  as  it  still  requires  a coat  of  warm 
colouring  on  the  walls.  The  pulpit  is  of  varnished 
cedar.  The  seats  are  of  pine,  stained.  The  style 
is  the  transition  from  tho  Early  English  to  the 
Decorated.  Mr.  Tiffin,  the  colonial  architect, 
provided  the  design,  and  contributed  Ins  services 
in  tho  erection  of  the  edifice. 

A NEW  Roman  Catholic  Church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Anthony,  has  been  opened  at  Walker, 
near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  nave  is  100  feet 
long  by  30  feet  wide;  and  the  church,  when  com- 
pleted,  will  altogether  comprise  about  850  sittings. 
The  nave,  south  transept,  and  baptistery,  contain- 
ing accommodation  for  COO  people,  forms  the  por- 
tion already  completed,  at  a cost  of  a little  more 
than  1,700^.  The  remaining  additions  are  a north 
transept  aud  a hell  tower.  Stone  is  the  material 
used  in  its  construction,  and  the  woodwork  in  the 
'nterior  is  stained  and  varnished.  The  cost  of 
the  whole,  when  finished,  will  be  2,100Z,  Instead 
of  the  usual  east  window,  the  chancel  is  lighted 
from  above  by  a flat  light  of  stained  glass,  fixed  in 
the  highest  point  of  tho  roof,  throwing  a red, 
subdued  light  on  the  altar  and  chancel.  On  the 
exterior,  the  iilace  of  the  east  window  is  occupied 
by  a carved  niche,  to  contain  a life-size  statue  of 
St.  Anthony,  the  patron  saint  of  the  church.  The 
roofs,  which  are  very  high,  are  of  open  timber- 
work  of  simple  construction,  and,  like  all  the  other 
woodwork,  are  stained  aud  varnished.  A gallery 
for  the  choir,  which,  however,  does  not  project 
into  the  church,  is  constructed  in  the  transept. 
With  the  exception  of  a rose  window  in  the  tran- 
sept, there  is  ho  attempt  at  ornamentation.  A 
presbytery  now  in  course  of  construction  adjoining 
the  church  is  also  included  in  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Archibald  M.  Dunn,  the  architect.  The  contractors 
are  Mr.  W.  Foggin  for  the  masons’  work,  and 
Messrs.  Waite  & Howard  for  the  carpenters’  work. 


Aluminium  Works. — Extensive  works  for  tho 
manufacture  of  aluminium  and  aluminium  bronze 
have  recently  been  erected  at  Washington,  says 
the  Neivcastle  Courani,  and  are  likely  to  be  kept 
in  active  and  profitable  employment.  Mr.  Bell 
has  secured  the  sole  right  to  use  the  patent  for 
making  this  new  metal,  from  Professor  Dcville; 
and,  under  the  supcrintendonce  of  Mr.  Henry 
Brivet,  tho  work.s  (the  only  ones  in  this  country 
as  yet)  have  been  erected. 

Gas. — The  owner  of  the  gas-works  at  Whitby, 
Mr.  Anthony  Atkinson,  M.A.,  is  erecting  new 
works,  at  a considerable  outlay,  on  a site  between 
the  river  Esk  and  the  railway.  It  is  expected 
that  they  will  be  completed  before  the  end  of  this 
autumn.  The  railway  company  has  contracted 
with  the  proprietor  for  the  supply  of  g.is  for 
fourteen  year.s.  The  price  of  the  public  lights  baa 
been  reduced,  and  a uniform  charge  of  5s.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  is  made  to  private  consumers, 

instead  of  6s.  8d.,  as  heretofore. The  Plymouth 

aud  Stonehouse  Gas  Company,  from  the  29th 
September,  have  reduced  their  price  to  3s.  4d.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet. 


TENDERS 


For  consecrated  and  unconeecrated  chapels  to  tho 
cemetery  now  being  formed  at  Halifax,  Yorkshire.  Mr. 
Chas.  II.  Edwards,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Pearson  & Doughney : — 

Whiteley,  Brothers £5,]0tl  0 0 

Pratt  2,840  0 0 

Drake  & Co 2,700  0 0 

Evans,  Brothers 2,485  0 0 

Charnock  & Booth 2.407  0 0 

Robertson 2,400  0 0 

Bancroft  & Son  2,261  0 0 

Pickard  & Co.  (accepted) 2,237  0 0 

For  Plumbing. 

Lees 185  0 0 

Walsh 173  14  0 


For  rcbnilding  the  Red  Lion,  Brompton,  for  Mr.  Latli- 
bury.  Mr.  CL  A.  Burn,  architect ; — 

Piper  .^2,503  0 0 

Myers 2,3fi9  0 () 

Turner  & Sons 2,320  0 0 

Downs  2,170  0 0 

Laurence  & Sods 2,134  0 (i 

M'Lcnnan  Sc  Bird  2,045  0 u 

SUmpson  2,045  0 0 


n Church.  Messrs.  Haclflcld  & Goldie, 


Messrs.  Anclcy ;6’],258  0 

Hopkins  & Head,  Scoles,  Dod- 

worth,  and  White  1,173  4 

Simpson 1,122  0 

Chadwick  St  Son 1,099  0 

Richardson  (accepted) 1,095  13 


For  a passenger  station  at  Marske,  Yorkshire,  for  tlie 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  Company.  Mr,  Win. 
Peachey,  architect:— 

Bulmcr  .^l.56o  0 0 

Robson 1,257  9 7 

Armitage  1,115  3 10 

Pearson 1,060  10  0 

Chapman  1,044  10  0 

Kemp&Abdole  1.029  13  6 

Elwiii  (accepted) 1,015  l 4 


For  r 


pair  of  cottages,  at  Colney  Hatch.  Messrs. 
Richard  Tress  & Chamber?,  architects;— 

Deards  t£'960  0 0 

Fowler  942  0 0 

Ilawkes 920  0 n 

Eley  898  17  6 

Pearse  8/5  17  0 


For  two  new  dwelling-houses,  Percival-place,  Totten- 
ham, Middlesex,  for  Mr.  Onne.  Mr.  James  Dudley,  sur- 
veyor. Quantities  supplied:— 

Chessum  ^350  0 0 

Humphreys 835  0 0 

Brett 820  0 0 

Turner  & Sous 797  0 0 

Cushing 757  0 <1 

Baldwin 750  0 0 

Clarke(  accepted)  748  0 0 


Received  by  the  vestry  of  Chelsea  for  the  supply  of 
Pri,l;v.n  Granite, 


Messrs.  Fenniugs 1.3  61 

Mowlem  & Co 13  5 

Messrs.  Mannelle  (accepted)  12  li 


Flbils. 

Smeed  4 

Tyler 4 

Tuff  4 

Hart 4 

Baldock  (accepted)  4 


Sewerage  Works. 


G.Todd.jiin.  2.^  percent,  discount  from  price  in  schedule,  t 
King&Howe*  10  per  cent.  ditto.  ,1 


Miisrm's  TForAw  and  Materials, 


Robinson  / Referred  to  a 


Nowell  & Robsc 
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Oct.  13,  I860.] 


VOL.  XVIII._No.  923, 
Hospital  Construction. 


E.  COMBE  invites  criticism 
on  liis  plan  of  a regimental 
hospital,  which  we  pub- 
lished in  a recent  number,* 
and  we  hope,  therefore,  any 
remarks  we  may  make  will 
be  taken  simply  as  an  at- 
tempt to  further  elucidate 
soundprinciples  of  hospital 
construction.  It  is  most  gra- 
tifying to  see  army  surgeons 
again  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  this  question,  and 
it  will  be  well  for  the  army 


does  not  fully  express  it  in  his  arrangement. 
The  word  “pavilion"  implies  unity — a tent,  a 
room  under  one  roof  ; and  it  ought,  in  future, 
to  be  understood,  when  applied  to  hospi- 
tals, as  meaning  a separate  building.  This 
is  certainly  our  idea  of  it,  and  also  the 
idea  Miss  Nightingale  has  embodied  in  her 
Liverpool  papers.  Each  ward  must  be  one 
pavilion,  and  in  its  arrangements  complete.  A 
building  planned  so  as  to  present  three  wards 
ill  radii,  with  a central  block  and  closed  angles, 
is  not  on  the  true  pavilion  plan.  The  hall,  with 
glass  roof,  would  be  found  a costly  nuisance. 
Glass  radiates  lieat,  and  condenses  moisture  : 
if  the  framing  is  of  timber,  this  decays  rapidly  ; 
if  of  iron,  there  are  constant  expansion  and 
contraction,  and  “joint”  leakage.  Top  lights 
of  large  area,  acting  also  as  a roof,  are  not  often 
advisable,  excepting  for  covering  plants,  when 
dropping  water  cannot  do  much  injury.  The 
idea  of  large  areas  covered  by  glass,  is  more 
poetical  than  practical.  Ask  the  tenants  at 
. , the  Crystal  Palace  their  experience.  The  ward 
and  for  the  nation  if  such  j dimensions  given  by  Dr.  Combe  are  not  what 
attention  be  continuous,  we  should  recommend,— 100  feet  by  22  feet  by 
The  names  of  Pringle  and  : 15  feet,  for  twenty-eight  beds,  or  1,178  cubic 
Lind  will  be  more  and  j feet  per  bed.  Such  room  would  be  too  narrow 
more  revered  as  the  sound  by  at  the  least  3 feet.  Miss  Nightiimale  gives 
doctrines  they  enunciated  and  I 111  feet  6 inches  by  30  feet  by  17°  feet,  for 
enforced  are  practically  ap- , thirty-two  beds,  or  1,7G0  cubic  feet  per  bed 
plied,  and  the  spirit  of  their  ’ with  closets,  bath,.&c.,  at  the  end.  Dr.  Combe 
teaching  is  acted  upon  in  the  ' cannot  give  the  cubic  space  indicated  by  Miss 
army  and  naval  ^ medical  Nightingale,  because  of  a recent  army  rcgula- 
schools.  Miss  Nightingale  has  ; tion  as  to  hospital  accommodation.  Dr.  Combe 
shown,  by  her  evidence  be- , has  placed  closets  in  the  middle  of  the  len^rth 
fore  the  Army  Medical  Board,  of  his  model  ward  on  one  .«ide,  and  a scullery 
as  also  by  her  writings  gen^  | opposite.  The  results  would  be  that  the  scul- 
rally,  that,  in  practice,  sani-  lery  so  placed  would  become  a mere  gossip  pin" 
tary  science  has  been  and  is  most  sadly  place  for  patients  and  orderlies.  .As  to  the 
negepted.  The  army  and  naval  death-rates  are  , soil-pan  closets  projected  from  the  side,  there 
suthcient  confirmation.  Argument  is  an  idle  , is  evidence  to  show  that  a taint  would  be 
waste.  The  figures  to  be  found  in  published  | driven  against  and  through  the  windows  by 
returns  are  facts  beyond  dispute.  Let  any  one  ' every  side  wind, — modified,  no  doubt  and  re- 
compare  the  death-rates  for  the  whole  period  duced  in  intensity,  but  still  sufficient  to  carry, 
r campaign,  contrasting  the  state  with  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere,  an  actual 

01  the  British  army  and  the  British  hospitals,  I and  sensible  cause  of  smell  into  and  throuo-h 
month  by  month,  with  the  state  of  the  French  the  ward.  The  continuance  of  a stream  offo'iil 
army  and  1' reach  hospitals  in  parallel  months,  gas,  at  times,  is  very  curious.  It  has  been 
and  he  vill  see  that  as  sanitary  works  and  known  to  continue  perceptible  to  a human  nose 
regulations  were  put  in  force  in  the  British  in  the  open  air,  for  a full  quarter  of  a mile.  As 
array  and  hospitals,  the  death  and  sickness  to  the  arrangement  of  the  separate  apartments 
rates  were  reduced  ; whilst,  in  the  French  army  or  rooms,  thirty,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  shown 
and  hospitals,  they  increased  to  the  termination  for  ninety-two  ward-beds.  Now,  in  military 
oi  the  war.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  said  that  the  ^ hospitals,  as  in  civil  hospitals,  separate  rooms 
teirible  mortality  in  the  French  hospitals  (at ' should  be  reduced  to  a minimum.  Rooms  hav< 
the  rate  of  5,000  per  month  for  the  last  three  holes  and  comers  to  harbour  dust.  They  arc 
months  of  the  war),  necessitated,  on  the  part  of  additional  places  to  clean,  and  also  to  skulk  in 
1' ranee,  a speedy  peace.  We  have  a high ' The  two  small  wards  shown  for  four  beds 
respect  for  JJr.Gombe,  because  he  has  evidently  each,  have  neither  light  nor  means  ofventila- 
been  studying  sanitaiy  science  : but  we  are  not  tion  snffleient.  Dr.  Combe,  it  is  true,  gives  a 
able  to  approve  fiillyof  his  plan  for  a regimental  qualified  approval  of  such  wards,  but  he  counts 
hospital,  tor  reasons  to  be  given.  i the  eight  beds  to  make  np  ninety-two.  Small 

In  the  first  place  let  us  say  “ model  plans,”  ; wards  are  specially  objectionable  for  ophthalmic 
like  model  rules,  seldom  work  in  every-day  use,  leases.  They  become  nests  of  disease,  and 
It  rigidly  applied  : there  may,  however,  be  an  | aggravate  rather  than  cure.  Further  the 
alphabet  ot  sanitary  science,  and  a grammar ; administrative  offices  are  scarcely  so  planned 
the  better  these  (the  alphabet  and  | as  to  facilitate  administration.  The  hospital 


and 


grmnmar)  are  learned,  the  more  wisely  the 
science  will  be  applied,  and  so  much  the  more 
i beneficial  will  be  the  results.  With  respect  to 
! hospitals  and  barracks  for  the  British  army, 
' who  shall  devise  a model  plan  and  model  rules 

• suited  to  all  climates,  sites,  and  subsoils  \ 
I British  soldiers  are  expected  to  do  duty  amidst 
: the  winter  snow  of  Canada,  the  tropical  heat 
: of  Central  India,  and  all  the  intermediate 
i gradations  of  climate.  It  must,  therefore,  be 

clear  that  a model  plan  for  hospital  or  barrack, 
to  be  always  followed,  would  be  a model 
nuisance.  One  law  of  nature  must  be  attended  to 
- — the  law  of  constant  change  of  air  within  rooms 
: inhabited  by  men.  Fresh  air  and  sunlight 
I must  be  rendered  available,  with  pure  soft 

• water,  and  fresh  food  in  wholesome  variety  : 

• clothing,  work,  and  exercise,  that  is  amuse- 
I menfc,  must  also  be  attended  to.  Any  medical 
' officer  must  not  only  act,  but  must  first  think 
1 and  feel  for  the  men  under  his  charge  ; and,  as 
I the  result  of  experience,  we  will  answer  for  it 
Ithat  suchmedical  officer  will  receive  his  reward 
; ill  the  gratifying  re.spect  and  esteem  of  the  men 

' under  his  care. 

Dr.  Combe  recognizes  the  pavilion  plan,  but 


j sergeant  is  placed  at  too  great  a distance 
from  the  wards.  An  hospital  sergeant  ought 
to  overlook  his  ward  by  day  and  by  night. 
Military  hospitals  should  be  places  to 
cure  the  sick,  not  to  be  married  in.  The 
sewerage  and  drainage,  as  shown  on  Dr. 
Combe’s  plan,  would  be  extravagant : “ exter- 
nal and  in  right  lines,”  certainly,  but  with  the 
greatest  possible  lengths  to  do  the  least  possi- 
ble good.  Sewers  and  drains  should  remove 
subsoil-water  from  the  covered  site,  surface- 
water,  and  roof-water,  as  also  waste  and 
soil-water  from  within  the  hospital.  Sewers 
and  drains  may  run  paiiillel  to  buildings,  but 
external,  so  as  to  remove  subsoil-water,  to  the 
full  depth  of  such  sewer,  from  the  area  covered 
by  any  building. 

As  to  a general  hospital,  Dr.  Combe  appears 
scarcely  to  have  apprehended  the  idea  of  a 
“general  hospital,”  as  ho  seems  to  consider  it 
necessary  to  “agglomerate”  sick  together  in 
order  to  realize  a “ general  hospital.”  The 
pavilion  jdan  of  structure,  rightly  understood, 
is  recommended  expressly  in  order  to  make  “a 
general  hospital  ” possible  without  any  one 
of  the  risks  of  “ agglomeration.” 

There  are  general  hospitals  at  this  moment 
with  fewer  sick  under  one  roof  than  Dr.  Combe 


proposes  to  put  in  his.  “ Segregation,”  which 
he  justly  insists  upon,  will,  we  are  told,  bo 
effectually  carried  out  in  the  new  military 
hospital  about  to  be  erected  at  Woolwich  ; if  by 
segregation  he  means  placing  a small  number 
of  sick  in  each  building,  and  isolating  each 
such  building,  so  as  to  form  houses  much  more 
separate  than  houses  are  in  a street  within  a 
town.  The  new  hospital  at  Woolwich  is  not 
to  be  an  agglomeration  of  regimental  hospitals, 
but  a general  hospital  under  the  new  regula- 
tions. With  regard  to  the  site  selected  for  the 
new  hospital  at  Woolwich,  we  are  assured  that 
it  has  not  a clay  subsoil,  but  is  geologically 
kuown  as  the  “ Woolwich  pebble  bed  a 
mixture  of  shingle  and  loam  resting  on  clay. 
This  site  will  be  sewered  and  drained  ; and,  to 
obviate  any  risk  even  of  subsoil-damp,  tlie 
floors  will  be  isolated  by  a basement  above  the 
level  of  the  ground.  The  authorities,  it  is 
asserted,  have  used  their  utmost  exertions  to 
secure  the  best  available  site.  The  hospital 
question  deserves  to  be  fully  discussed,  and 
needs  to  be.  Dr.  Combe  evidently  feels  this : 
hence  the  last  paragi-aph  in  his  paper ; and  he 
will  not  be  angry  with  us  for  showing  him 
where  we  differ. 

With  respect  to  sites  and  climates,  we  may 
offer  a few  remarks,  the  result  of  a tolerably 
wide  experience,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
sites  are  more  rarely  in  fault  than  defective 
structures,  overcrowding,  and  bad  manage- 
ment. A few  feet  clei-utiou  from  the  ground 
will  mitigate  the  evils  of  a damp  subsoil. 
Sidelong  ground,  that  is,  a steep  hill-side, 
is  about  the  most  difficult  site  to  manage 
safely,  because  lliere  is  the  temptation  to 
level  a site  by  excavating  and  embanking, 
and  the  excavated  portion  becomes  a sort 
of  cellar  dwelling,  damp,  cold,  and  a reser- 
voir of  stagnant  air.  In  all  climates,  houses 
half  buried  in  sloping  ground  are  liable  to 
promote  excess  of  disease.  Dr.  Sutherland 
noticed  this  fact  in  the  cholera  epidemics  in 
England  ; Mr.  Rawlinson  ha.s  pointed  it  out 
in  his  sanitary  report  on  Alnwick,  1849  ; and 
physicians  on  the  Continent,  have  indepen- 
dently remarked  the  same  fact.  The  huts  of 
the  79th  regiment,  forming  part  of  the  garrison 
of  Balaclava  in  the  spring  of  1855,  present  a 
noticeable  example,  as  may  be  seen  on  reference 
to  the  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  in 
the  Crimea.  There  are,  of  course,  “ bestsites,” 
such  as  dry  gravel;  and,  “ worst  sites,”  such 
as  a marsh  or  wet  clay.  There  are  also  healtliy 
climates,  and  unhealthy  climates  ; bub  the 
wonderful  raecliani.sm  and  power  of  adaptability 
in  man,  which  enable  him  to  live  in  health 
amidst  the  frosts  of  a Polar  winter,  where 
mercury  becomes  a solid,  and  to  breath  air 
haring  a temperature  which  roasts  dead  meat, 
certainly  liave  the  power  of  adaptation  within 
ordinary  ranges  of  heat  and  cold  from  50 
degrees  to  90  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  prime 
necessity  in  each  case  is  abundant  oxygen,  or 
ever-changing  air.  In  a hot  climate  there 
must  bo  ail  artificial  current  or  change  of  air 
created,  and  in  a cold  climate  there  must  be 
artificial  warmth  ; but  no  room  should  ever 
have  its  temperature  raised  by  animal  heat. 

In  a cold  climate,  animal  heat  must  be  pre- 
served by  suitable  and  sufficient  food  and 
clotliing ; in  hot  climates,  heat-producing  food 
should  be  avoided,  and  a more  rapid  change  of 
air  should  be  provided  for.  With  respect  to 
cold  the  Chinese  have  a saying,  namely,  that 
only  fools  and  beggars  feel  cold.”  The  one 
have  not  wit  to  clothe  adequately,  the  other 
are  too  poor  to  provide  necessary  clothing. 
Neither  our  army  authorities,  nor  the  general 
public,  sufficiently  consider  this.  Man  is  a 
warm-blooded,  and,  therefore,  in  a civilized 
state,  clothing  animal,  and  man  also  requires 
pure  air.  The  clothing  is  a matter  of  adapta- 
tion. There  is,  however,  only  one  reservoir  of 
pure  air,  and  that  is  beneath  the  all-encircling 
canopy  of  heaven.  Fresh  air  is  external,  and 
that  will  be  the  best  hospital  plan  which 
admits  itin  the  most  direct  manner.  Elongated 
fines,  complicated  chambers,  patent-heating 
apparatus,  and  artificial  mean.s  of  chano-c, 
seldom  answer  alone.  A punkah  may  bo 
needed  in  India,  bub  no  form  of  air-fan  can  bo 
needed  in  a British  winter. 

In  the  army,  as  in  civil  life,  cost  must  ever 
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bo  an  important  element  in  hospital,  in  bar- 
rack, and  in  honse  constnictiou.  But  this 
element  of  cost  should  be  considered  in  all  its 
bearings.  First  cost  is  one  element, — work- 
ing, or  administrating  cost,  is  a second  ele- 
ment in  any  calcidation, — and  the  propor- 
tionate amount  of  health  or  sickness  is  a 
third  element,  and,  at  present,  most  unfor- 
tunately by  far  the  most  important  element  of 
cost  in  hospitals.  It  could  be  shown,  in 
figures,  that  many  hospitals  hare  destroyed 
more  money  value  in  human  life,  in  one  year, 
than  would  have  made  up  the  difference 
betwixt  a bad  and  a goed  plan,  suiDposing  a 
best  plan,  in  all  cases,  to  be  more  costly  than 
a bad  plan, — a statement  we  do  not  allow. 

Dr.  Combe  remarks,  justly,  that  cubical 
space  necessarily  bears  some  relation  to  other 
tilings  ; especially  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  air  is  changed.  Tliis  is  true  ; but  only  to 
a limited  degree.  Any  inclosed  space,  to  bo 
inliabited  continuously,  night  and  day,  as  hos- 
pitals are,  must  have  large  cubic  capacity  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inmates.  The 
means  of  ventilation  should  be  abundant,  and 
the  action  certain,  constant,  and  requiring  the 
least  amount  of  human  care,  and  there  should  be 
a fixed  amount  of  permanent  ventilation  as  little 
as  possible  under  any  servant’s  or  patient’s 
control.  Windows  with  double  sashes — both 
sashes  hung — will  be  best  for  cold  climates, 
and  louvered  openings,  beneath  verandas,  for 
tropical  climates.  Where  double  sashes  are 
required  for  winter-cold,  one  set  may  bo  made 
removable  for  summer  use  ; because,  in  such  a 
climate  as  Canada,  there  is  an  Arctic  winter 
with  a tropical  heat  in  summer.  Window.s 
with  double  sashes  woidd  probably  save  tbeir 
cost  in  fuel  alone,  even  in  the  climate  of  Great 
Britain  ; as,  judiciously  managed,  the  interme- 
diate air-space  Avould  be  a means  of  ventilation 
and  of  economizing  the  heat  of  the  room  at  the 
same  time,  by  opening  the  inner  sash  at  the 
top  and  the  outer  sash  at  the  bottom.  Air 
passing  out  would  give  a portion  of  its  heat  to 
the  air  entering,  and  the  inner  glass  would 
retain  something  of  the  temperature  of  the 
internal  air. 

In  hospitals,  each  ward  should  contain  such 
a number  of  patients  as  one  head-nurse  may 
overlook  : Miss  Nightingale  names  thirty-two, 
Dr.  Combe  twenty-eight.  The  width  of  such 
a room  should  not  be  less  than  2-5  feet : Miss 
Nightingale  prefers  30  feet.  The  windows 
should  be  at  regular  intervals,  on  both  sides, 
and  opposite  : soil-pans,  sinks,  lavatories,  and 
bath  should  be  at  the  farther  end  ; the  room 
for  superintendent  and  nurses  at  the  entrance 
end,  with  internal  windows  so  arranged  as  to 
command  a view  of  the  ward  night  and  day. 
Vitreous  substances,  such  as  glazed  bricks, 
tile.s,  marble,  flags,  or  asphalte,  should  not  be 
used  within  the  ward,  as  these  absorb  and 
conduct  heat  rapidly,  and,  in  damp  weather, 
condense  moisture.  Marble  halls  sound 
romantic,  and  do  to  dream  of,  but  would 
make  most  objectionable  hospitals.  For 
the  same  reasons,  metal  structures  should 
he  avoided.  Permanent  hospitals,  built  of 
brick  or  stone,  should  have  abundant  means 
for  window  and  door  ventilation : temporary 
hut-hospitals  should  have  abundant  means  of 
ridge-ventilation.  Any  material  like  patent 
felt  should  be  used  with  judgment.  Huts  must 
not  he  made  air-tight,  like  extinguishers,  as 
those  at  first  used  in  the  Crimea  were  made. 
The  one  prime  requisite  for  all  hospitals,  in 
every  variety  and  range  of  climate,  is  fresh 
AIR  : to  secure  this  with  comfort  to  the  patients 
and  economy  of  administration  is  what  is 
wanted.  Hospitals  may  be  made  places  in 
which  the  sick  may  have  a chance  of  recovery 
rather  than  an  almost  certainty  of  death. 
Cobbett  said  of  writing,  “That  is  the  best 
writing  which  the  greatest  numbers  can  most 
easily  read.”  We  would  say  of  hospitals,  that  is 
the  best  planned  hospital  in  which  the  sick  can 
be  placed  and  nursed  at  the  least  cost  of  money 
and  labour  with  the  certainty  of  the  greatest 
proportion  of  recoveries  throughout  the  year. 
The  true  pavilion  system  may  be  one  ward  or 
many  wards;  hut  each  ward  must  be  a com- 
plete unit,  securing  at  all  seasons  means  of 
cheap  and  efficient  nursing  ; as,  also,  of  sun- 
light and  fresh  air. 
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TRADES’  UNIONS  AND  STRIKES. 

In  the  department  of  Social  Economy,  at  the 
recent  Glasgow  meeting, 

Mr.  Edmund  Potter,  President  of  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce,  read  a paper  on 
this  subject.  He  said,  in  the  course  of  it, — 
Strikes  I consider  as  the  action  and  the  almost 
inevitable  result  of  commercial  bargaining  for 
labour.  They  will  always  exist,  hut  their  opera- 
tion will  be  softened  and  rationalized  by  education 
and  sound  views.  When  intimidation  or  force  is 
used  to  compel  a bargain  by  either  side,  it  be- 
comes criminal,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  sueb. 
Labour  ought  to  be  bought  and  sold,  and  be  con- 
sidered as  a mere  piircbaseablo  article,  and  the 
honest  fulfilment  of  contracts  should  be  adhered 
to.  Where  the  unions  are  the  strongest,  there  the 
men  are  the  most  unthrifty  and  the  population 
most  degraded.  Where,  also,  labour  forms  a large 
component  part  of  a trade  and  there  is  least 
mechanical  power  and  capital,  the  same  spectacle 
is  exhibited.  Here  the  speaker  gave  a recent  in- 
stance of  the  working  of  trades’  unions  for  utterly 
selfish  purposes.  It  was  that  of  the  Coventry 
workmen  and  the  Blackburn  Union.  The  power 
of  the  trades’  unions  then  robs  the  worker  of  his 
right  to  work,  and  robs  the  capitalist  of  his  right 
to  purchase.  The  union  does  what  in  the  indi- 
vidual would  he  dishonesty,  and  I am  not  yet 
willing  to  think  that,  by  counteracting  unions  of 
inasters,  such  things  should  be  prevented.  All 
protection  combinations  arise.from  jealousy,  fear, 
or  weakness ; and  bow  is  this  caused  ? The 
labourer  docs  not  save  as  he  might  do;  hence  he 
is  dependent.  I would  wish  him  to  have  power, 
based  upon  free  thought  aud  self-respect.  Strikes 
would  not  have  much  of  their  misery,  were  the 
labourer  saving.  And  yet  it  is  possible  that  many 
workmen,  such  as  builders,  could  bo  saving,  and 
they  should  not  he  obliged  to  appeal  to  their 
fellow-workmen  for  aid.  If  it  was  right  to  take 
the  step  of  striking,  it  should  have  been  prepared 
for  by  saving.  In  1857  and  1858,  thousands  in 
certain  districts  w’ere  working  on  short  time,  and 
yet  there  was  no  misery,  for  the  workmen  could 
draw  upon  the  savings’  banks.  M.\ny  of  us  could 
look  upon  the  restrictive  influence  of  trade.?’  unions 
on  individual  progress,  and  many  men  have 
sacrificed  the  advancement  of  a life  to  the  narrow 
subjection  of  a trades’  union — some  from  honour- 
able motives,  but  in  most  cases  from  bodily  fear 
and  a want  of  moral  courage.  Many  have  con- 
sented to  abide  by  a uniform  rate  of  wages,  and 
many  might  have  become  masters.  In  regard  to  the 
alleged  indifference  of  the  masters  as  to  the  cause 
of  strikes,  I believe  this  arises  from  the  conviction 
that  the  fact  of  his  being  a purchaser  of  labour 
ought  not  to  subject  Ids  transactions  to  the  special 
interference  of  third  parties.  The  condition  and 
education  of  the  present  generation  of  working 
men  should  make  them,  if  they  choose,  as  honestly 
independent  of  the  master-class  as  does  competi- 
tion between  buyers  and  sellers  of  other  commodi- 
ties. The  success  of  all  private  concerns,  and 
more  particularly  of  those  larger  ones  which  are 
constantly  looked  upon  by  the  unsound  philan- 
thropist class  as  those  which  ought  to  be  shared  in 
by  the  workman,  is  mainly  owing  to  the  energetic 
employment  and  the  working  of  saved  capital, 
and  not  to  large  profits.  If  the  workmen  choose 
to  use  their  small  savings,  they  can  now  avail 
themselves  of  partnerships  in  almost  every  trade, 
under  the  Limited  Liability  Act.  I do  not  say 
this  with  a promise  of  success,  as  I do  not  think 
they  will  he  successful  in  competing  with  indivi- 
dual energy  and  capital.  Unsounduess  must  attach 
itself  to  every  purely  trade  union,  whether  it  be  a 
burial  club,  a society  for  the  regulation  of  wages, 
or  for  the  enforcement  of  partnerships.  The  exe- 
cutive, supported  by  the  mere  majority,  that  majo- 
rity the  least  educated,  will  ofl'er  a retarding 
influence.  Further,  no  trade  union  ever  encou- 
raged invention.  Hundreds  of  inventions  are  not 
used  because  trades’  unions  are  strong  enough  to 
prevent  them.  This  is  shown  in  the  case  of  brick- 
making  machines,  aud  thus  millions  of  bad  bricks 
are  annually  made,  and  thus  society  is  iujni’ed. 
Unfortunately,  the  working  man  continues,  in 
almost  every  trade — in  policy  or  feeling  at  least — 
the  unionist.  To  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  mis- 
chievons  fallacies  of  the  day  is  the  idea  that 
labourers  have  the  power  to  form  successful  and 
useful  combinations,  and  that  masters  will  volun- 
tarily give  in  all  that  had  hitherto  been  tried  by 
force  to  obtain  from  them ; and  that  between 
employers  and  employed  the  relations  will  be 
those  of  voluntary  partnership.  There  is  a strong 
distinction  between  associations  for  competitive 
trade  purposes,  or  for  national  ones,  and  trades’ 
unions,  which  are  so  many  unsound  monopolies. 
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Associations  are  voluntary : unions  are  entered 
into  from  class  feeling,  from  fear,  and  for  restric- 
tion. No  trade  union,  no  protective  monopoly, 
has  ever  really  benefited  a people.  It  may  have 
benefited,  temporarily,  a small  class,  but  It  injures 
the  mass.  My  opinions  do  not  tend  to  shelter  my 
class — the  masters — by  combination  against  com- 
petition. We  advise  competition.  We  say,  edu- 
cation and  industry  arc  the  best  securities  for 
individual  and  national  progress.  The  couclusiona 
I come  to  are; — that  trades’ unions  are  founded 
for  an  unsound  purpose ; that  consequently  their 
moral  effects  are  bad;  that  society  can  be  best 
aided  by  free  aud  open  competition ; and  that 
education  and  forethought  alone  can  secure  to 
every  one  his  fair  reward. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Hunter,  of  the  Council  of  United 
Trades,  Glasgow,  read  a paper  on  “ The  objects  of 
Trades’  Unions.”  He  wrote  to  rebut  some  of  the 
multitude  of  calumnies  which  have  been  uttered, 
circulated,  and  believed  against  them  ; and  said  the 
object  of  trades’  unions  was  the  moral  and  social 
improvement  of  their  members.  They  aim  at  this 
elevation  by  endeavouring  to  obtain  for  them  as 
much  of  the  means  of  living  as  can  be  had  by  fair 
measures.  We  may  be  met  by  tbe  political  econo- 
mists who  hold  the  doctrine  that  bare  sustenance 
is  all  that  labour  requires,  aud  that  to  violate  this 
law  is  against  political  economy.  While  it  may  be 
true  that  labour  only  requires  sustenance,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  labourer  should  not  receive 
more  than  what  will  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
This  would  be  more  than  slavery.  We  know  that 
some  men  think  that  nil  paid-for  labour  may  be 
looked  on  as  so  much  withdrawn  from  the  trading 
power  of  the  nation,  and  consequently  would  keep 
down  wages,  in  order  that  such  persons  he  not  im- 
paired. Such  persons  are  alarmists  of  the  worst 
kind.  Their  counsel  breeds  discontent,  and,  by 
indicating  strikes,  are  a curse  to  the  country. 
Labour  may  receive  and  retain  command  of  a 
greater  share  of  the  profits  of  trade,  and  the 
country  be  nothing  the  worse,  the  money  still 
being  available  for  trading  purposes : no  matter 
who  gets  it,  if  they  who  get  it  spend  it.  National 
wealth  may  be  owned  by  all  the  nation,  and  the 
greater  the  better.  Then  we  would  have  a people 
industrious,  contented,  loyal,  and  conservative. 
Working  men  are  determined  to  he  greater  sharers 
in  the  profits  of  labour,  and  make  a better  use  of 
them  than  hitherto  ; in  proof  of  which,  we  refer 
to  the  gigantic  schemes  of  co-operation  that  are 
wrought  successfully  out  in  our  day.  A change 
in  our  social  relations  is  impending,  and  we  think 
that  tbe  starvation  doctrines  of  tho.se  political 
economists  already  mentioned  have  done  much  to 
bring  about  such  a change.  It  is  the  object  of 
trades’  unions  to  make  men  independent, — some- 
thing more  than  mere  hangers-on,  wanting,  nay 
begging  of  their  employers  to  toil.  Were  trades’ 
unions  better  supported,  we  believe  it  would  ho 
for  the  advantage  of  ratepayers.  The  most 
thoughtful  men  were  unionists,  the  most  careless 
non-unionists.  It  was  the  object  of  trades’  unions 
to  prevent  that  undue  reduction  of  wages  that  has 
so  often  followed  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
If  that  was  not  attended  to  society  would  be  com- 
posed only  of  millionaires  and  paupers.  While 
we  admit  that  all  the  acts  of  trades’  unions  are  not 
what  we  could  wish,  we  venture  to  predict  that  in 
our  own  day  they  will  be  as  well  conducted  as 
any  other  popular  institution.  Mr.  Hunter  ad- 
verted at  length  to  the  struggles  of  the  operative 
bakers  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  concluded  by 
saying  that  men  not  in  union  were  generally  in 
the  lowest  state  possible,  both  as  regards  wages  | 
and  position.  Carlyle  had  said  with  great  force  i 
and  beauty, — "Yet  ten  men  united  in  love  were 
capable  of  being  and  doing  what  ten  thousand 
singly  would  fail  to  accomplish.  Infinite  is  tbe 
help  man  can  yield  to  man.”  That  was  the  con- 
dition on  which  we  take  our  stand ; otherwise  there 
would  be  what  Carlyle  calls  a "community  of 
drudges.” 

On  the  next  day  a report  of  a committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  was  brought  up  and  read.  The  sug- 
gestions and  observations  with  which  it  concluded 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  That  trade  societies  have  of  late  years  increased  in 
number,  and  that  an  increased  number  of  workingmen 
have  become  members  of  them. 

2.  That  societies  composed  of  workmen  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  same  trade  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
liave  shown  a disposition  to  unitej  that  societies  con- 
nected with  different  trades  in  the  same  town  have  also 
shown  a disposition  to  unite. 

3.  That  the  principles  upon  which  trade  societies 
regulate  their  proceedings  are  more  moderate,  and  that 
discussions  between  the  workmen  belonging  to  them  and 
their  masters  have  [been  managed  in  a fairer  spirit  than 
in  the  times  before  the  repeal  of  tlie  laws  against  combi- 
nation.' 

4.  That  the  workmen  belonging  to  these  societies  form 
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th^fr  heretofore  of  the  condition  of 

in  ^‘■‘^  unreasonable 

m their  expectations  of  obtaining  increased  wages;  that 
necessity  of  submitting  to 
K-  have  generally  overcome  the  pre- 

S thpT^t'i?'  entertained  against  machinwy, 

fntelligcLe  character  and 

dncfpTi^tnhV  though  more  frequent,  arc  con- 

“ a rifu'  violence  than  in  former  days. 

0.  I hat  these  changes  are  owing  in  a great  measure  to 
the  increased  publicity  which  has  been  given  to  the  r^les 
of  the  societies,  and  to  the  action  of  public  opinion  upon 

them  since  they  have  ceased  to  be  illegal.  upon 

r 'i?  improvement  in  the  gene- 

rnl  temper  of  the  working  men  must  be  reckoned  the 
of'p!  associations  in  different  parts 

wh?n  t lev  associations  liaving  contributed  both 

WriLla  they  have  failed,  to 

fluctu^Honl  - to  show  them  that  there  are 

cnatrni  n?H  I the  masters  have  no 

“3  Li-“c,i»ce  " "““'“J-”'  -elf-ccutrol 

8.  That  there  are  still  in  many  trade  societies  rules 

with^he'^f”°'r'^‘’^®f Vk®"’®  concealed,  which  interfere 
wcU  "liters  and  the  men,  within  as 

mrsnm  * s'  ’’I”*'"  ‘liera,  and  which 

m;:r”ttc,i,“;»dm°n " “™i  “»■><»'? 

9.  That  trade  societie.s  have  secured  the  co-operation  of 

hy  undertaking  to  provide  main. 
tenancL  for  those  who  are  casually  out  of  employment,  or 
Siefif  assuming  the  functions  of 

promoting  emigration 
Dr  est^hshing  reading-rooms  or  libraries. 

|ra=.,o„';^;frf,n™U^T 

n.  That  the  legal  difficulties  which  rich  societies  ex- 
renence  m finding  a profitable  investment  for  their  funds 
tokes  greatly  the  temptation  to  employ  them  in 

out  of  account  the  accidental  benefits 
mischiefs  of  trade  societies,  it  must  be 
S,  P often  assisted  the  workmen  in 

i trade,  more  speedily  to  realise  higher  wages,  when  the 

iave%,‘^«nmp''^''f  ^ rising,  and  that  they 

lav  e.  111  some  instances,  been  of  advantage  to  the  masters'^ 
l^pioducmg  a greater  uniformity  of  wages  tliroughout 

immediate  results 

r most  .strikes,  to  masters  as  well  as  to  men,  they  have 
'rsc  to  both,  by  inducing  wiser  and 
concessions  on  one  side,  and  less  unrea- 
onable  demands  on  the  other. 
rl4.  That  muior  questions  connected  with  trades,  which 
"'‘ff’^tbeadvantageously 
;f  t).n^«  ■ ■ tribunal  of  masters  and  men,  but  that 
the  opinion  of  a majority  of  the  committee)  it  would 
^rect  removal  of  the  more 

irect  and  serious  causes  of  strife  from  such  arrange- 

“"St  be  settled  between  the 
i,  intervention  of  third 

irties,  unless  specially  invited  by  both,  and  possessing 
Be  avad  '^'^Sree  the  confidence  of  both,  can  be  of 

^‘^wS.eS''  e:ood  service  to 

ith  b,  -„V  an  easy  and  cheap  remedy 

PP.,  tri  i f ^ to  meet  the  case  of  disputes  be- 

soccAn  tn  the  members,  especially  ' 

application  of  benefit  f>inds  ^ 

hiHn,  the  old  policy  of  pro- 

8 ?maion>vof^'i°"®  mischievous,  and 

r ^ ^ that  no  legislative 

betuah  ^ Prerentmg  strikes  and  lock-outs  could  be 

masters  and  of  men  liavc 
ssiool  tyrannical,  when  their  rules,  dis. 

at  «- 11!  ^ ‘I®®  tieen  kept  secrets  and 

»rte-P  ® V>iUc  is  the  best 

*'''®y  ®re  not  engaged  in  plots 

Dicb  are  dangerous  to  the  public.  uiupiuia 

m itnproved  education  of  masters  and  of 

•n  IS,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope,  doing  more  to  avert 
Uisions  between  them  than  any'  merf  “ rangement 
lethcr  voluntary  or  enforced ; that  the  experience  of  the 
at  has  tmnvinced  many  of  the  employers  that  not  to  care 

rnfn’th  JL^  all  sympathy  and  Jorbearance,  is 

irwhhoiTtp'''*^®’  employed  are  learning 

sSh  that  ir^’w  self-government  they  must 
‘ w^holS’  1 ml  those  of 

ie^^theleis  th’pv  ^-Vh^  respect  their  own 

ler  tne  less  they  will  be  at  war  with  every-  other. 

The  President  said  they  hud  now  heard  the 
port,  and  he  would  now  call  upon  IHr.  Huehes 
adoption  of  the  report  ^ro/onnir. 

Wr.  (‘  lorn  Brown”)  Hughes  thou  moved  that 
report  be  received,  lie  believed  for  himself 
it  the  action  of  trades’  unions  was  to  stop 
Ikes— not  to  create  them.  He  believed  it  was 
ite  easy  that  there  might  be  tribunals  in  each 
Be  to  regulate  wages  in  a dispute.  One  of  the 
gest  employers  in  Yorkshire  had  suggested  that 
thus  very  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
tion,  a society  should  be  formed  to  get  masters 
1 men  to  arbitrate. 

5ir  Archibald  .iVlison,  in  course  of  a long  speech, 

° has  any  conception  of  the  magnitude 
-he  devastation  caused  by  these  strikes.  I do 
■ think  it  18  possible  to  exaggerate  the  evils 
Hng  from  strikes.  I have  been  brought  into 
tact  officially,  as  public  prosecutor  and  as 
nif,  with  five  or  six  great  strikes  in  this 
nty,  and  I am  sure  I am  within  bounds  when  I 
that  each  of  these  strikes  has  cost  the  labour- 
classes  of  Lanarkshire  not  less  than  500,000/. 

•t  loss  was  not  sustained  merely  in  wages-  it 
a loss  divided  by  them  with  the  persons  with 
iim  they  dealt,  and  who  depended  upon  their 
^ur  for  their  own  employment.  For  every  one 
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rtruck-who  arc  advised,  perhaps,  to  strike,  hut  befLhfud  had  beeu 
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struck— Who  arc  advised,  perhaps,  to  strike,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  are  the  innocent  participators 
m the  sufferings  it  produces.  Now,  gentlemen, 
in  contemplating  this  subject,  there  are  two  facts, 
which  appear  to  mo  to  be  of  vital  importance 
with  the  view  of  showing  how  these  evils  which 
we  deplore  may  be  remedied.  The  first  of  these 
18  the  great  and  growing  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  mode  bv  which 
strikes  are  conducted.  I think  tliat  is  owing,  not 
so  much  to  the  change  made  in  the  law  in  1825 
when  trades’  unions  were  legalized,  as  to  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  public  opinion.  I think  trades’ 
unions  in  themselves  are  not  only  a proper  but  n 
necessary  balance  in  the  fabric  of  society.  I think 
that  without  them  capital  would  become  far  too 
powerful,  and  workmen  would  be  far  too  much 
beaten  down.  I wish  now  to  point  out  a mode  in 
which  they  may  avoid  the  character  which  their 
former  conduct  has  caused,  and  gain  their  legiti- 
mate  objects.  In  the  first  place,  I agree  with  the 
report  that  nothing  tends  more  to  concili.ate  the 
working  classes,  and  remove  hostility  between 
master  and  tradesmen,  than  kind  intercourse  with 
them.  I would  recommend,  also,  that  trades’ 
umoiiB  should  attend  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  a strike  will  be  effectual,  and  the  circum- 
stances m which  it  necessarily  must  fail.  My  advice 
to  those  trades’  unions^-ho  have  consulted  me  has 
always  been— "Don’t  strike  except  when  prices 
are  rising  ; never  strike  when  prices  are  filling  ” 
The  propositions  were  discussed  by  numerous 
other  speakers  at  considerable  length,  hut  no 
resolution  was  come  to, 


THE  RESTORATIONS  AT  WARKWORTH. 

A CHABJt,  both  architectural  and  literarv 
attaches  to  Watkworth.  Here,  the  divine  Wil' 
lianis,— as  the  French  savant  designates  Shaks- 
P®re,  laul  the  scene  of  the  principal  part  of  his 
drama  of  Henry  I\  . The  rock-hewn  hermitage 
that  suggested  one  of  Bishop  Peicy’s  reliques  of 
ancient  poetry,  "the  hermit  of  Warkwortb  ” is 
close  at  hand;  and  the  fringe  of  sea-coast  is  that 
described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  " Marmiou  ” 
when  the  abbess  of  Whitby’s  “ cloistered  pile” 
voyages  to  Lindisfarne,— 

And  now  the  vessel  shirts  the  strand 
Uf  mountainous  Northamherlaud. 

At  Coquet-isle  their  beads  they  tell 
To  the  good  saint  who  own’d  the  cell  • 

J hen  did  the  Aliie  attention  claim 
And  Warkworth  proud  of  Percy’s  name. 

All  who  hnvG  recently  travellcil  to  Glaasow 
from  the  south,  using  the  York  and  Berwick 
Ila.lwny,  must  have  noticed  the  castle,  prominent 
with  Its  watch-tower  ; and  other  southerners  who 
have  not  seen  Northumberland,  may  know  the 
castle  through  Turner’s  picture  of  it,  in  the 
' of  the  Brompton  Museum. 

On  the  crest  of  the  hill,  up  whose  gentle  accli- 
vdy  the  one  svide  street  is  built,  stand  theremains 
of  the  once  mighty  castle:  at  the  foot  is  the 
church  The  term,  "remains,”  in  connection 
with  the  castle,  must  not  be  construed  to  mean  a 
pile  of  rmus ; on  the  contrary,  the  shell  of  the 
keep  18  nearly  entire  i nor  is  it  till  we  are  close 
upon  the  structure,  that  we  can  perceive  any 
marks  of  decay  in  the  curtain-wall,  which 
strengthened  with  several  mural  towers,  surrounds 
the  haily  beneath  the  south  and  west  fronts  of  the 
keep.  The  picturesque  neighbom-hood  is  thus 
desciibed  in  the  Elizabethan  survey  made  by 
Clarkson:  The  castle  is  euvyroned  on  thre 

partes  with  the  sayd  ryver  (Coquet) ; and  of  the 
north  parte,  m an  angle  within  the  said  water,  is 
Situate  a towne,  called  the  boroughe  of  Wark- 

ende  thereof  a bridge  over  the  water,  and  a little 
Wo  huyld  on  th  ondo  of  the  sayd  hridgo,  wher 
a pair  of  gates  ys  hanged.”  Castle,  chufeh,  and 
bridge  with  the  lit  Je  tower  at  the  end  thereof 
are  still  standing , and  it  is  of  the  good  steward: 
8lup  ot  those  upon  whom  the  charge  of  them  at 
present  devolves,  that  we  are  going  to  tell 

Both  chimch  and  castle  have  been  restored- 
the  former,  thoroughly ; the  latter,  pnrtiaUy.  The 
old  ci.ronielers  relate  that  the  church  was  origi- 

nn  WhT“h'°^  ^ 1®“™“  Ceowulpb, 

and  that  he  insured  the  immortality  of  his  name 
by  founding  many  churches,  and  resigning  his 
ofaeTn  T'*  "’■’""Si'll  vows  and  habit 

vLacItv  °si  All  I’ononr  to  their 

he?e  ■«,  f ''  “r"  ’■"■’■’"I  vostorations, 

the  f.'"*"'’"'  "’■■’1’  "f  llio  existing  church, 

the  oldest  portions  of  winch  are  Norman,  were  unco: 
vered  the  toundations  of  aSaxon  edilicc.  They  were 
4 feet  thick,  and  the  lowest  corner-stone  was  found 


1 r 1 . ‘-"'W  me  isormaus  had  been 

beforehand,  and  left  the  receptacle  empty.  There 
arc  some  minds  that  refuse  to  credit  the  state- 
ments of  the  monastic  chroniclers  j hut  hero,  to 
support  thoir  testimony,  is  an  evidence  that  has 
been  buried  nearly  eight  hundred  years;  and,  as 
It  this  were  not  corroliovation  enough,  a small 
Saxon  cross,  carved  with  a basket-work  pattern 
was  a so  brought  to  light.  On  the  decay,  or.  more 
probably  demolition  of  this  church,  the  Normans 
proceeded  to  build  a nave  and  chancel  over  the 
same  site,  though  not,  as  wo  have  seen,  upon  the 
^ine  foundations.  About  a century  later  an  Early 
English  tower  was  added  at  the  west  end  There 
are  suggestions  of  a slight  renovation  having  been 
effected  in  the  Decorated  period,  which  are  most 
borne  out,  perhaps,  by  a niche  in  the  chancel  arch. 
Iheii,  m the  Perpendicular  period,  a thorough  re- 
airangemeut  must  have  been  organized.  The  south 
wall  of  the  nave  was  taken  down  and  replaced 
by  columns,  and  a south  aisle  added,  which  w.is 
lighted  by  the  large  windows  characteristic  of  the 
I erpcndicnlar  period.  The  pointed  roof  of  the 
nave  was  also  condemned  to  give  place  to  the 
prevailing  mode:  so  the  walls  were  heightened 
clerestory  windows  inserted,  and  a flat  roof  thrown 
across,  leaving  a tell-tale  mark  of  the  apex  of  the 
old  roof  still  visible  on  the  tower.  Suhseqiicutly  a 
WTonght  ornamental  iron  altar-rail  was  fixed,  teano 
Queen  Anne.  AfterthisGeorgianchurchwardens  did 
their  best,  or  worst.  Tliey  voted  it  high  pen  pews, 
plenty  of  whitewash,  large  sash  windows  in  lieu  of 
the  Rorman  lights,  and  a bran  new  gallery,  sun- 
ported  on  iron  posts.  Then  came  a long  season  of 
complacency  and  inaction,  till  at  last  the  pews 
to  rot  and  to  harbour  mice  and  insects,  and 
the  fabric  fell  a prey  to  damp.  Tlie  rain  found  its 
way  through  the  roof,  and  the  work  of  so  many 
centuries  was  threatened  with  utter  ruin. 

To  avert  this  catastrojihe  the  worthy  vicar  set 
on  loot  a proposition  to  restore  the  edifice,  when 
he  w.as  met  with  tlie  usual  amount  of  preparatory 
opposition.  On  these  occasions  there  are  always 
some  people  who  tliink  decayed  churches  very 
nice  and  interesting  as  they  are;  others,  who 
believe  that  to  touch  them  would  end  in  spoiliim 
them  J others,  who  are  more  difficult  to  be  con- 
vinced  than  any,  that  if  there  is  to  he  an  expen- 
diture  of  money,  it  would  he  better  to  build  a 
new  church  than  to  patch  up  an  old  one.  Stronir 
m the  labour  of  love,  the  vicar  waved  all  objec- 
tions, and  commenced  his  task.  When  once  fairly 
m iiand,  support  and  aid  came  from  all  quarters- 
showing,  beyond  all  words,  the  catching  influence 
of  a loveable  work  if  only  set  about.  Gifts  of 
stained  glass,  and  other  objects  of  ornamental  art 
were  freely  promised  ; thus  encouraged,  the  vicar 
brought  the  good  work  to  a successful  termina- 
tion— the  handsomely  renovated  church  bein-i- 
opened  for  divine  service  on  the  16tli  ult.  “ 

As  the  church  was  originally  Norman,  the 
selection  of  the  Norman  style,  as  the  basis  for  the 
restoration.5,  was  considered  correct.  The  care 
of 'the  nave  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Dobson,  of 
NewTastle  J while  Mr,  Christian,  as  architect  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  was  responsible 
for  the  chancel.  The  flat  perpendicular  roof  over 
the  nave  was  taken  down,  and  superseded,  in  its 
turn,  by  an  open  timber  one;  the  sash-windows 
were  removed,  and  the  Norman  bglits  replaced: 
the  high  pen  pews  dismissed,  and  open  benches 
substituted  ; tlie  gallery  demolished;  and  the  old 
plank-piinelled  pulpit  and  reading-desk  replaced 
by  new.  In  the  removal  of  so  much  of  the  per- 
pendicular masonry  as  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  determination  to  return  to  the  high-pitched 
roof,  numerous  fragments  of  Norman  sculpture 
were  found  bmit  up  m it:  corbels  of  the  usual 
grotesque  character,  portions  of  mouldings,  and  of 
shafts  This  operation  laid  bare  the  Norman 
corbels  that  bad  borne  the  weight  of  the  original 
roof  consequently  the  identic.il  starting-Joinb 
might  have  been  chosen;  but,  for  some  reason, 
these  corbels  are  left  standing  out  from  the  wall 
and  the  new  roof  is  carried  on  ethers  at  a slightly 
increased  altitude.  ® 

The  chancel  still  boasted  its  Norman  stone 
groined  roof,  although  tlie  Norman  east  lights  Lad 
been  displaced  for  one  of  the  churchwarden’s  neat 
sashes:  so  it  remained  for  Mr.  Christian  to  re-open 
the  Rorman  triplet,  and  to  see  to  any  needful 
repair  of  the  ancient  groining.  All  this,  and 
iiiore  has  been  done.  The  triplet  is  filled  with 
stanied  glass,  from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Clayton 
& Bell,  the  subjects  of  which  are  depictured  in 
medallions,  with  much  religious  sentiment  and 
some  harmony  of  colour. 

A small  memorial  window  hyWailes.iii  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave,  and  another  in  the  circular 
opening  over  the  chancel  arch,  have  been  inserted. 
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■besides  a large,  six-ligbt,  perpendicular  window  iu 
tlic  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  representing  the 
whole  army  of  martyrs,  elaborately  executed  by 
ilessrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 

Turning  *froin  the  church,  aiul  climbing  the 
steep  street,  we  sec  the  proud,  grey,  lichen-tufted 
castle,  with  the  bold  bas-reliefs  of  the  Percy  lion 
sculptured  on  its  towers,  grand,  impressive,  aud 
heart-stirring,  like  the  strains  of  martial  music. 
We  pass  through  the  eutrance-tower with  our 
beads  full  of  the  aucient  Percys,”  ns  Wordsworth 
said,  and  find  ourselves  within  the  bally.  Through 
the  green  sward  rise  the  bases  of  clustered  columns, 
fragments  of  an  intended  collegiate  churcb,  whose 
founder  did  not  live  to  carry  out  his  purpose.  Here 
and  there  hillocks  reveal  the  burial-place  of  fallen 
masonry,  and  all  the  towers  are  roofless,  and 
bestow  glimpses  of  the  sky  through  the  frayed 
and  Tuullioned  window  openings;  but  the  wide 
stone  steps  that  lead  up  to  the  entrance-door  of 
the  keep,  are  new  and  white,  and  neatly  squared, 
and  as  the  eye  takes  further  survey  it  finds  the 
windows  of  the  south-west  tower  glazed,  with  new 
stonework  all  round  about  them,  and  a new  ribbed 
lead  roof  also  visible.  This  is  the  tower  lately 
restored  and  furnished  in  Mcdimval  style  by 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Of  a 
surety  we  can  subscribe  to  all  the  royal  surveyor 
said,  when  he  wrote,  iu  1538,  that  this  was  “ a 
marvellous  proper  donjon.” 

The  plan  of  the  keep  is  a square,  out  of  the  four 
sides  of  which  advance  four  additional  towers. 
It  contains,  besides  private  apartments,  a fine 
banqueting-hall,  which  had  a dais  and  music- 
gallery,  a chapel  with  oratory,  a mighty  kitchen, 
with  batteries,  cellars,  huge  tanks  for  water,  oven 
and  boiler.  The  masonry,  ns  we  have  said  else- 
where, is  in  good  preservation;  but  the  timber  of 
the  floors  and  roof,  with  the  lead,  have  been 
abstracted;  regarding  which,  a document,  still 
extant,  shows  that  they  were  presented  to  one  of 
the  auditors  of  the  family,  by  tbe  Countess  of 
Northmnberlami,  iu  1672,  as  a contribution  to  a 
house  lie  was  building  for  himself  at  Chenton. 

The  southernmost  of  the  eight  towers  is  that 
which  has  been  chosen  for  restoration  ; it  has  been 
roofed  in,  fiooicd  and  fitted  witli  oak,  hung  with 
stamped  Venetian  leather,  and  furnished  with 
ancient  carved  oak  furniture, — making,  when  the 
Oriental  carpets  arc  unrolled,  and  the  sideboards 
set  out  with  choice  specimens  of  ancient  ceramic 
art,  a very  cabiuet  picture  of  an  interior  in  “ye 
olden  times.” 

Descending  to  the  bank  of  tbe  river,  we  trace 
its  shining  course  till  we  see  upon  the  opposite 
shore  a high  sandstone  rock,  pierced  with  a door- 
way and  loop-lights.  This  is  the  Hermitage.  A 
ferry-boat  assist.s  us  across  the  twinkling,  salmon- 
h.aunted  stream.  “My  tears  have  been  my  meat 
day  and  night,”  wrote  the  hermit  over  the  iuni.T 
doorway,  .and  every  detail  of  bis  cell  was  per- 
vaded witli  the  same  intense  and  passionate  ex- 
pression. It  is  divided  into  three  chambers,  of 
which  the  principal  is  the  chapel.  Here  he  seems 
to  have  lavished  his  solitary  labour.  He  wrought 
the  roof  into  groined  compartments,  divided  by 
ribs,  which  terminated  in  pillars  resting  on  the 
ground.  He  ornamented  the  wiiidosvswiLh  tracery; 
be  begrudged  not  the  tedious  and  scrupulous  ex- 
actness required  for  mouldings;  ho  hewed  out  au 
altar,  a piscina,  aud  a lavatory.  But  more  than 
at  any  time,  when  he  worked  out  the  sentiment 
of  his  soul  oti  the  recumbent  tfiigy  of  his  lady- 
love, “My  tears  have  been  my  meat  day  and 
night  ” must  have  been  the  heart-rending  chant 
to  which  he  attuned  the  strokes  of  his  chisel,  as 
he  lingered  tenderly  over  this  part  of  his  task. 
By  a lychnoscopic  arrangement  he  contrived  to 
obtain  a view  of  this  monument  from  his  sleeping 
couch  in  an  outer  apartment.  He  also  furnished  a 
smaller  chamber  with  an  altar,  an  aumbry,  and  a 
confessional.  Traces  of  a kitchen  are  not  too  ob- 
literated to  be  altogether  discredited ; while  a 
flight  of  rude  steps,  hewn  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  rock,  conducts  us  to  the  patch  of  ground 
above  it,  which  the  hermit  cultivated  as  a garden. 
On  the  road  thither  wo  pass  his  well.  The  breeze 
from  tbo  river  dissolves  the  old-world  charm  with 
which  we  have  been  enthralled,  and  we  get  scep- 
tical as  to  the  diet  of  tears — the  kitchen,  the  gar- 
den, the  well,  the  river,  teeming  with  salmon, 
force  suggestions  of  moi*e  substantial  aud  less 
saline  fare  upon  us.  This  state  of  mind  loaves  us 
open  to  the  conviction  that  modern  antiquaries 
entertain,  viz. — that  Bishop  Percy’s  pretty  ballad 
was  a mere  fiction,  and  that  this  interesting  exca- 
vation was  a chantiy,  hollowed  out  at  the  dii’ec- 
tioii  of  the  third  Earl  Percy,  of  Alnwick,  and  that 
the  efiigy  represents  Mary  Plantagenct,  his  de- 
parted countess. 

It  is  delightful  to  know  that  a feeling  akin  to 


the  old  fervour  that  dictated  the  erection  of  these 
buildings  animates  their  present  possessors,  and 
that  while  the  public  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  both  castle  and  hermitage,  they  arc  well 
cared  for  and  maintained. 


SUBWAYS  FOR  GAS  AND  WATER  MAINS: 

REGENT  STREET,  Ac. 

Eveeibody  knows  that  in  London  our  water 
and  our  gas  are  conveyed  to  our  bouses  by  pipes 
which  pass  under  the  streets.  Yet  few  persons 
are  at  all  aware  of  the  labyrinth  of  this  pipework 
that  lies  under  the  surface  of  some  of  our  great 
thoroughfares,  unless  they  may  perchance  have 
peeped  down  some  transverse  opening  that  gas, 
water,  or  sewer  work  bad  caused  to  be  dug  in  any 
leading  street,  and  seen  a section  of  the  pipeage 
laid  bare.  Take  Regcut-street  as  an  example  t 
there  are  nineteen  lines  of  mains,  of  various 
calibre,  from  the  10-inch  bore  down  to  about 
3-iuch,  that  thread  their  course  through  this  street, 
the  progressive  accumulation  from  time  to  time  as 
consumption  of  gas  and  water,  and  competition, 
have  increased.  With  such  a multiplication  of 
pipes  alterations  or  repairs  to  some  or  other  of 
them  must  necessarily  be  of  frequent  occurrence  ; 
and  what  with  this  aud  the  circumstance  of 
altering  service  connections  consequent  on  the  con- 
sumer changing  the  source  of  bis  supply  from  one  | 
company  to  another,  or  from  one  kind  of  gas  to 
another,  there  is  a perpetual  breaking  up  of  the 
street,  to  the  annoyance  of  all  that  have  to  pass, 
and  the  serious  loss  of  the  parish  on  which  de- 
volves the  charge  of  mamtenauce  of  this  most 
costly  bit  of  road.  Nor  will  tbe  operation  of  the 
New  Gas  Districting  Act  diminish  the  evil,  the 
only  change  effected  here  by  this  being  that  one 
company  will  light  the  entire  of  the  west  side  of 
tbe  street,  whilst  the  other  retains  the  east.  For  , 
the  last  few  years  the  representative  vestry  of  St. ' 
James’s  has  committed  the  keeping  of  this  road  to  i 
a committee  of  their  own  body,  consisting  of  a few  j 
active  tradesmen.  Aud  the  vestry, — concurring  in  I 
opinion  that  it  is  not  only  to  the  advantage  of , 
those  of  their  fellow  ratepayers  who  occupy  in  tbe  J 
street,  and  also  to  tbe  interest  and  credit  of  tbe  j 
parish  generally ; bub,  taking  a more  enlarged  view  | 
of  tbe  case,  by  regarding  the  street  as  one  of  not 
the  least  attractive  of  the  metropolitan  ornaments, 
that  its  roi\dw.ay  should  be  kept  in  the  most  per- 
fect state  of  ornamental  repair, — has  ever  conceded 
to  the  committee  great  latitude  of  action,  aud 
ample  funds  for  their  purpose ; yet  with  all  this 
power  the  committee  has  ever  found  itself  frus- 
trated in  the  endeavour  to  maintain  a good  road, 
in  consequence  of  the  constant  disturbing  of  the 
surface  by  the  openings  cut  to  get  at  gas  or  water 
mains.  A little  niore  than  two  years  ago  the 
committee  employed  Mr.  Cary  to  lay  down  in  the 
street  an  entire  new  road  ou  his  improved  sub- 
cushion  principle  ; hut  sections  of  the  work  were 
scarcely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  workmen,  ere  other 
workmen  commenced  tbe  digging  of  holes  to  get 
at  gas  or  water  raiiins,  and  the  committee  bad  the 
mortification  of  seeing  their  new  road,  which  had 
cost  6,d50/.,  thus  destroyed  bit  by  bit.  In  the 
space  of  some  twenty  months,  no  less  than  359 
trenches  had  in  this  way  been  dug  in  it;  and 
scarce  a piece  of  road,  of  a dozen  years’  run,  then 
existed  that  had  escaped  the  infliction  of  a trench. 
In  April  of  tbe  present  year  the  committee  called 
to  their  assistance  another  professional  gentle- 
m.aii,  one  of  tbe  most  e.xperienccd  and  ciniiiently 
esteemed  of  the  mctropalitau  roadmakers,  aud 
under  bis  direction  a vast  expenditure  on  tbe 
street  has  been  going  on  ever  since ; the  intent 
being,  in  this  instance,  to  attain  an  entire  new  10- 
iuch  surface  crust  of  Macadam  of  great  compact- 
ness, by  means  of  the  simple  process  of  a series  of 
layers  of  granite  of  from  au  inch  and  a half  to  two 
inches  thickuess,  each  succeeding  layer  being 
allowed  time  to  thoroughly  hind  and  consolidate 
before  the  next  spread.  Six  months  having  been 
patiently  occupied  in  the  pursuance  of  this 
process,  at  an  expenditure  of  5,800^.  (less,  how- 
ever, by  the  cost  of  clcausiug  the  street  for  one 
year),  the  surface  is  just  arriving  at  a state  of  great 
perfection;  perhaps  as  fine  a bed  of  Macadam 
as  ever  was  laid  down — thanks,  however,  in  this 
instance,  to  the  partial  cessation  of  trench-cutting 
consequent  on  the  pendingofthe  new  Gas  Bill, — and 
gives  promise  that,  with  fair  play,  it  could  be  main- 
tained for  some  years  to  come  at  a comparatively 
small  outlay.  But  now  again  steps  iii  this  abomi- 
nable gas-work  excavating — a wholesale  aft’air  this 
time,  that  will  destroy  at  one  fell  swoop  all  that 
has  been  gained  by  these  six  months’ patient  work 
and  outlay.  The  Chartered  Gas  Company  has 
just  intimated  to  the  vestry  that  they  arc  about 
. to  lay  down  in  the  street  two  new  mains  of  great 
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dimensions,  in  place  of  two  that  had  become  of 
insufficient  size  for  their  business,  which  work  im- 
plies the  breaking  up  of  the  roadway  from  end  to 
end  by  a great  trench  excavation  some  five  or  six 
feet  w’ide  being  cut  right  up  the  centre  of  the 
road. 

The  companies,  it  is  true,  are  bound  to  make 
good,  and  do  reimburse  the  parish  the  expense  of 
so  doing ; but  the  aiuount  received  for  resto- 
ration in  these  cases,  though  covering  the 
actual  expense  occasioned,  yet  no  more  compen- 
sates for  tbe  damage  inflicted  on  the  road  than 
does  the  pa}  raent  of  the  china-mender’s  bill  of  G 1. 
per  rivet  by  the  housemaid  who  has  broken  her 
mistress’s  Sevres  vase. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  vexatious  intimation  the 
vestry,  taking  under  review  tbe  constant  source 
of  annoyance  this  breaking  up  of  Regent-street 
has  ever  been,  aud  the  little  probability  there 
seemed  that  in  the  continuation  of  existing  ar- 
rangements there  could  ever  he  any  abatement, 
turned  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
priety of  seeking  to  bring  about  the  formation  of 
ail  accessible  subway,  after  the  plan  of  the  one  now 
being  laid  down  iu  the  new  street  near  Covent- 
garden,  to  receive  all  the  necessary  mains,  as  the 
only  apparent  means  of  permanent  relief  from  tbe 
evil ; the  proposition  being  that  such  subway 
should  be  made  at  the  joint  expense  of  tbe  parish 
and  the  several  companies  whose  mains  pase 
through  the  street,  iu  contributions  proportioned 
to  the  amount  of  saving  each  would  derive  on  the 
practical  working  of  the  arrangement.  These 
bodies  arc, — 1,  the  parish ; 2,  the  two  gas  com- 
panies; 3,  the  Waterworks  Company;  4,  the 
Electric  Telegraph  Company  ; and  lastly,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  a public  improvement,  tbe 
metropolitan  general  rate. 

The  vestry  instructed  their  Works’  Committee 
to  seek  a conference  with  tbe  directors  of  the 
Chartered  Gas  Company,  with  a view  to  induce 
delay  in  the  commencement  of  the  proposed  work 
in  Regent-street,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  a fail 
cousideratiou  of  the  sub-way  project,  as  also  te 
induce  their  co-operation  in  the  furtherance  o 
the  scheme.  The  conference  came  ofi'  on  tin 
13th  ult.,  when  the  committee  put  forth  thei; 
case,  urging  all  the  points  adverted  to  in  the  fore 
j going.  The  directors  admitted  tbe  convenienci 
and  economy  that  would  accrue  on  the  use  of  thi 
sub-way,  and  promised  to  report  without  delay  t(| 
their  Board.  The  Board  has  entertained  the  sub 
ject  of  the  proposal,  and  declined  to  take  actioi 
upon  it ; whereupon  the  vestry  determined  ti 
withhold  their  permission  to  the  company,  to  breal 
up  tho  street  for  laying  down  their  new  mains 
until  the  practicability  of  tbeir  being  laid  in 
properly  constructed  sub-way  shall  have  bee 
fairly  tested.  The  company,  however,  assert  thei 
power  (Gas  Works  Clauses  Act,  1817)  to  procee 
without  parish  permission;  but,  backed  by  clause 
109-10,  of  tho  Metropolitan  Local  Managemen 
Act,  1855,  the  vestry  has  resolved  on  rcsistanc( 
by  going,  if  need  he,  for  an  injunction  to  rcstrai 
their  proceedings. 

Regent-street  presents  most  favourable  circuir 
stances  to  the  successful  application  of  the  sul 
way,  aud  will  well  repay  for  being  done,  even  : 
it  remained  an  insulated  example  of  the  prov' 
sion  ; but  it  is  quite  certain,  that  one  general  coi 
nected  sub- way  system  throughout  tbe  great  leac 
ing  central  lines  of  thoroughfare  of  the  metn 
polls  is  what  must  he  come  to  before  many  year 
No  constructional  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  i 
the  appliances  in  Regent-street.  The  whole  cour; 
of  tbe  carriage-way  is  uninterrupted  by  vaults  ( 
other  underground  impediments,  and  ample  spai 
exists  above  tbe  sewer  for  tbe  introduction  of 
tunnel  of  any  requisite  dirnensious.  The  time  f( 
carrying  out  the  work,  too,  is  now  opportun 
since  but  little  more  breaking  up  of  tho  strec 
and  little  more  interruption  of  traffic,  would  1 
occasioned  by  the  construction  of  a sufficient  su 
way  than  will  be  caused  by  tbe  laying  dowu 
these  ponderous  gas  mains.  The  only  apparei 
difliculty  in  the  matter  is  about  the  source 
the  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds,  the  prohab 
cost  of  the  work. 

The  saving  to  tbe  gas  coinpauies  by  the  use 
the  subway  would  be  incalculable.  Under  existiili 
circumstances  they  incur  enormous  expense  in  tlf 
maintenance  of  tbe  conducting  pipes.  For  instauch 
it  is  calculated  that  the  two  gas  companies  pay 
the  vestry  of  St.  James’s  about  150^.  per  amiu| 
for  reinstatement  on  account  of  Regent-streS 
alone;  which,  if  their  own  costs  of  opening, 
be  added,  which  latter  at  a moderate  estimate  m i 
be  put  down  at  250Z.,  gives  an  aunual  outlay  | 
them  of  lOOZ,,  all  uf  which  would  be  saved  to  tht  !j 
by  tbeir  mains  lying  in  a conveniently  accessil  ^ 
subway,  an  amount  which  capitalized  would  alo  ij 
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produce  a principal  sura  sufficient  to  complete  tbe 
necessary  constructions,  licsidea  which  in  their 
favour  there  would  further  be  the  saving  by  the 
avoidance  of  loss  from  leakage,  through  defective 
joints,  &c.,  which  the  facility  of  detection  and  repair 
would  enable  them  to  effect, — a loss  which  is  said 
to  amount  to  22  per  cent,  of  all  tbe  gas  sent  out. 
Nor  would  the  simplification  of  their  pipeage  be  a 
small  matter  in  their  working  economy,  since  the 
necessity  of  the  system  of  service,  or  secondary, 
mains  would  be  dispensed  with  : a single  main,  it 
is  apprehended,  would  suffice  for  the  business  of 
each  gas  supply,  and  one  also  would  serve  for  the 
water  distribution  ; and  thus  the  nineteen  mains 
now  in  use  in  Regent-street  might  be  reduced  to 
less  than  half  a dozen. 

A principal  object  of  this  communication  is  a 
hope  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  subject  of 
the  subway  generally  j though,  in  the  foregoing, 
the  reference  is  to  one  particular  street  alone; 
yet  the  evil  existent  in  Regent-street  prevails  in 
a greater  or  less  degree  in  all  the  leading 
thoroughfares:  hence  the  subject  is  of  more 
extended  interest. 

An  inspection  of  tbe  plan  of  the  subway  now 
proceeding  in  tbe  new  street — tbe  Coveut-garden 
approach,  as  illustrated  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Builder — shows  the  simplicity  and  economy  of  the 
arrangement  so  manifestly  as  to  insure  its  adoption 
in  the  laying  out  of  any  future  newly  opened- 
out  thoroughfare;  but  whether  tbe  appendage  be 
adaptable  to  existing  streets  so  as  to  eventually 
become  a comprehensive,  connected  system,  em- 
bracing all  the  central  trunk  lines  of  communica- 
tion—the  “ consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished” 
— seems  not  so  certain.  The  settlement  of  that 
question,  however,  might  be  much  furthered  by 
the  subject  getting  a little  ventilation  in  the 
Builder.  Nor  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
should  the  one  fearful  drawback  be  overlooked, 
viz.,  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  explosions. 

Some  of  the  able,  practical,  and  scientific  corre- 
spondents of  tbe  Builder  might  render  good  service 
in  tbe  consideration,  by  throwing  enlightenment 
on  the  several  points.  In  conclusion  it  may  be 
observed  that,  if  tbe  advantage  of  the  subway 
principle  be  the  reality  anticipated,  the  opportunity 
ought  not  to  be  lost  of  providing  the  accommoda- 
tion in  snch  of  tbe  leading  streets  as  are  now 
about  to  be  taken  up  for  the  formation  of  the 
main  drainage  low-level  sewer.  Here  at  least  there 
would  be  no  constructional  difficulties  presented ; 
and  if  executed  in  connection  with  that  greater 
work,  it  would  be  accomplished  at  greatly  dimi- 
nished expense,  and  cause  no  additional  public 
inconvenience  during  the  process.  F.  C. 


MANUFACTURING  ART  AND  MACHINERY.* 

The  course  of  Lectures  on  Manufacturing  Art 
and  Machinery,  which  I have  had  the  honour  to 
be  elected  by  the  Council  of  this  Collegd’to  deliver 
to  the  students  in  the  department  of  Applied 
Sciences,  may,  I think,  be  prefaced  by  an  intro- 
ductory lecture,  which  will  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  down  a general  outline  of  the 
topics  which  I propose  to  discuss,  and  some  idea 
of  the  method  of  discussing  them  which  I propose 
to  pursue;  and  I think  it  may  afford  some  little 
aid  to  the  students  in  the  future  pursuit  of  their 
studies,  if  I impart  to  them  a few  hints  gathered 
from  my  own  experience  in  fighting  the  battle  of 
life;  and  if  I encourage  them  to  press  forward, 
without  wavering  in  tbe  difficult  although  in- 
terestiiig  task  which  they  have  set  themselves  to 
perform,  by  bringing  under  their  notice  the  names 
of  those  men  who  have  begun  their  education  at 
tlie  same  fountain-head,  and  who  are  now  occu- 
pying responsible  posts,  and  executing  some  of 
those  improvements  which  are  attracting  the 
notice  of  the  scientific  portion  of  the  community, 
and  which  will,  undoubtedly,  serve  as  an 
example  and  incentive  to  future  enterprise  and 
invention.  For  the  proper  comprehension  of 
these  principles,  they,  1 am  sime,  feel  themselves 
indebted  to  the  course  of  instruction  which  they 
received  in  the  class-rooms  of  this  excellent  insti- 
tution; and  I venture  to  hope  that  I may  he 
successful  in  leading  those  now  placed  under  my 
charge  to  emulate  the  meritorious  endeavours  of 
those  to  whom  I am  about  to  refer,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  appreciation  of  mechanical  and  manu- 
facturing art,  which  is  on  all  sides  acknowledged 
to  be  so  eminently  beneficial. 

Many  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  now  come 
up  here  «ith  the  object  of  studying  the  Applied 


* Introductory  Lecture  to  a course  on  Manufacturing 
Art  and  Machinery,  delivered  at  King's  College,  London, 
on  the  4th  of  Octoher,  before  the  principal,  professors, 
students,  and  visitors,  by  Professor  C.  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  C.K. 


Sciences,  have,  I dare  say,  already  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  particular  calling  or  profession 
which  they  intend  to  educate  themselves  for,  and 
which  they  afterwards  purpose  following  up. 
Many  others,  I dare  say,  are  here  studying,  and 
at  the  same  time  feeling,  as  it  were,  their  way  to 
find  the  particular  branch  wliich  suits  tlieir  tastes, 
and  waiting  till  they  find  the  path  which  lies  the 
most  open  for  them  before  they  finally  determine 
upon  the  exact  course  which  they  intend  to  pursue 
in  future.  I think  that  I may  be  allowed  to  tell 
each  of  these  classes  of  students  that  they  are  wise  ; 
for  those  wljo  have  already  made  up  their  minds  as 
to  their  intended  calling  or  profession  may  rest 
assured  that  if  they  are  determined  to  adhere 
to  their  choice  and  to  persevere  in  their  task, 
they  will  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  speedily 
attain  to  excellence  in  the  profession  which  they 
have  chosen ; while  those  students  who  have 
not  yet  determined  upon  the  exact  course 
which  they  intend  to  pursue  after  leaving  tbe 
college,  may  be  confident  that  if  they  study  well 
there  will  be  abniidmit  opportunity  for  them  to 
turn  their  knowledge  to  account  one  way  or  another 
either  in  England  or  abroad ; for  they  must  re- 
member that  subjects  such  as  mathematics,  applied 
to  physics,  together  with  chemistry,  geology,  and 
the  development  of  machinery,  are  the  means  of 
daily  adding  to  our  national  wealth  ; that  as  our 
wealth  increases,  so  there  is  every  probability  that 
our  resources  will  be  developed ; and  that  us  our 
sources  are  developed,  so  there  will  he  a continual 
demand  for  the  services  of  those  men  who  made 
it  their  study  to  understand  scientific  principles, 
in  order  that  they  may  direct  and  guide  others  in 


called  the  father,  and  with  the  tlieoretical  princi- 
ples of  which  tbe  name  of  Moseley  is  so  intimately 
connected  and  justly  celebrated  j of  the  changes 
which  have  resulted  owing  to  the  diffusion  of 
literature,  which  has  to  a great  extent  been 
brought  about  by  the  improvements  of  Cowper  in 
the  printing-machine;  and  lastly,  the  changes 
consequent  on  the  invention  and  improvement  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  which  appears,  I think,  to 
ordinary  minds  tbe  greatest  marvel  of  them  all, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  researches  of  Continental  philosophers,  of 
Faraday  and  of  Daniels,  have  been  brought  into 
practice  by  the  work  of  many  minds  directed  to 
the  same  end,  and  in  which  the  intellect  of  Wheat- 
stone played  so  important  a part.  I am  sure  that 
every  one  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  King’s 
College  must  feel  proud  that  four  out  of  the 
seven  distinguished  names  which  I have  just 
mentioned  are  those  of  gentlemen  who  have  been 
professors  here;  two  out  of  the  four  are  not  with 
us  now,  but  we  cannot  recall  tbeir  memories  to 
our  minds  without  feeling  that  they  have,  by 
their  individual  talents  and  by  their  brilliant  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  advanced  ns  as  a nation  in 
our  national  greatness. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  to  revert  more  especially 
to  tbe  professional  point  upon  wliich  I h.ave  the 
honour  to  address  you,  and  begging  your  kind 
patience  fur  a few  minutes,  I will  venture  to  call 
your  attention  to  a few  facts  and  premises  which 
may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  you. 

The  principle  of  a given  manufacture  may  be 
explained  to,  and  is  easily  understood  by,  any  per- 
son of  ordinary  education';  yet  it  does  not  follow 


the  performance  of  the  manual  labour  which  it  j from  such  explanation,  however  perfect  it  may  be, 
may  be  thought  necessary  to  bring  to  bear  upon  and  however  thoroughly  understood  by  the  person 
the  object  to  be  attaiced.  i who  receiv’es  it,  that  the  process  can  there  and 

Indeed,  the  course  of  study  in  the  Applied  i then  be  gone  through,  and  put  into  practice,  for 
Sciences  prescribed  to  be  followed,  is  snch  that, ! there  may  be  many  little  minute  points,  many 
supposing  a student  upon  entering  his  name  has  , little  difficulties  of  manipulation  to  be  attended 
made  up  Ins  mind  to  follow  up  a particular  pro-  j to,  which  can  ordy  be  ascertained  and  carried  out 
fesslou,  and  supposing  that  at  the  termination  of ' by  a number  of  years’  continual  application  and 
the  time  of  his  probation  here,  unforeseen  circura- 1 training,  beginning,  perhaps,  from  the  early  in- 
stances compel  him  to  give  up  his  original  inten- 1 fancy  of  the  operative,  who  will  have  to  devote 
tious,  and  necessitate  his  entering  upon  another  , the  greater  part  of  his  lifetime  to  the  special 
calling,  1 do  not  see  that  he  could  have  followed  ; handicraft  in  which  be  excels, 
up  any  other  course  of  study  which  would  have  | Labour  performed  by  the  hands  of  man,  without 
afforded  him  such  facilities  for  making  a good ; any  other  assistance,  would  be  extremely  limited 
change  as  that  of  the  Applied  Sciences.  Supposing,  | in  the  usefulness  of  its  application  ; and  in  order 
for  instance,  that  a student  had  come  here  with  a to  carry  out  any  great  work,  some  means  must  be 
promise  of  obtaining  a commission  in  the  army  by  j found  for  uniting  the  exertion  of  several  men,  or 
the  time  of  his  completing  his  studies  in  the  | else  of  increasing  the  power  of  one  man  : the  corn- 
military  department  oi  the  Applied  Sciences,  and  : hinations  and  contrivances  which  ell’ect  this  unity 
supposing  that  circumstances  subsequently  arose  of  exertion  or  increase  of  power  are  called 


which  disappointed  him  in  procuring  his  com 
mission  (a  disappointment  which  often  occurs), 
how  easy  it  would  he  for  him,  with  the  know- 
ledge he  hud  obtained  of  mathematics,  natural 


machines. 

The  labour  of  cultivating  the  ground  or  tilling 
the  earth,  which  is  the  earliest  form  of  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  requires  in  its  primitive 


philosophy,  chemistry,  geology,  art  of  construe- 1 form  but  little  skill  and  no  machinery.  Regularity 
tiou,  geometrical  drawing,  manufacturing  art,  and  | and  uniformity  in  tho  work  are  not  necessary  in 
machinery,  and  the  variety  of  knowledge  which  turning  over  the  surface  of  the  soil;  the  rudest 
be  here  has  the  opportunity  of  acquiring, — I j and  simplest  forms  of  tools  may  be  used ; tho 
say  how  easy  it  would  be  for  him,  having  mas-  j seed  may  be  scattered  by  tho  hand  without  any 
tered  these  subjects,  to  change  his  intentions  of  j external  guide  or  practice;  it  may  be  covered 
being  a military  officer,  and  to  become  a civil ! with  earth  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  sown,  and 

engineer;  or,  supposing  ho  had  intended  to  be  a e 

civil  engineer,  how  easy  it  would  he  for  him,  if 
desirable,  to  become  the  manager  of  some  import- 
ant manufacture.  I do  not  think,  gentlemen,  that 
another  set  of  subjects  for  study,  like  those  which 
form  the  curriculum  of  the  Applied  Sciences,  could 
be  framed  together  which  would  give  the  student 
such  an  opportunity  of  deviating,  without  injury 
to  himself,  from  the  path  which  he  originally  pro- 
posed to  follow,  bub  from  which  uncontrollable 
circumstances  compel  him  to  depart. 

Now  the  section  of  the  department  of  the 
Applied  Sciences  which  it  is  my  province  to  lecture 
upon  is  one  which,  although  it  treats  of  common 
things — that  is,  treats  of  the  preparation  and  tlie 
method  of  manufacture  of  things  which  are  in 
daily  use  with  almost  all  of  us, — and  explains 
coustructions  and  contrivances  which  are  continu- 
ally being  brought  under  our  notice,  yet  it  must 
be  remembered  that  improvements  in  arts  and 
maebinery  have  wrought  greater  changes  in  the 
condition  of  mankind  than  any  other  power  or 
influence ; and  it  is  the  knowledge  of  these  arts 
and  of  these  contrivances  which  gives  to  civilized 
nations  the  superiority  which  they  possess  over  the 
ruder  and  leas  enlightened  people  of  other  lands. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  bring  under  your 
notice,  as  an  illustration  of  the  great  social  changes 
which  liave  taken  place,  owing  to  the  development 
of  the  mineral  wealth  wliich  we  have  been  enabled 
to  obtain  by  the  scientific  and  beautiful  improve- 
ment by  Watt  in  the  steam  puinping-engine 
(which  remains  to  this  day  nearly  as  lie  left  it); 
the  changes  which  have  arisen  through  the  forma- 
tion of  railways,  of  which  Stephenson  is  commonly 


requires  no  further  assistance  from  the  labourer. 
Nature  now  lends  her  aid : the  highest  degree 
of  skill  is  brought  to  bear  upon  tbe  seed : 
it  germinates,  sends  forth  it.s  roots,  its  stems,  its 
leaves,  and  grows  into  a thriving  plant,  which 
absorbs  its  nourishment  from  the  earth,  the  air, 
and  the  light,  always  keeping  in  truthful  balance 
the  atmosphere  in  which  it  lives,  performing 
functions  by  day  and  by  night  which  are  con- 
tinually aiding  in  supporting  the  life  of  tho  man 
who  sowed  the  seed  from  which  it  sprang.  Tlie 
plant  flowers  and  hears  fruit,  it  yields  seed  u 
hundred-fold,  and  in  due  time  man  returns  and 
with  his  unskilled  labour  gathers  in  the  produce 
and  prepares  it  for  his  sustenance.  We  cannot 
help  comparing  the  small  amount  of  skill  which  is 
required  of  the  man  to  perform  his  part  of  the 
work  with  that  unbounded  wisdom  and  intelligeucu 
which  are  displayed  in  the  changes  which  arc 
wrought  in  the  seed  after  it  is  once  in  the  ground. 
We  cannot  but  admire  tbe  providence  exhibited  in 
the  admirable  contrivances,  tlie  delicate  function'-, 
the  adaptation  of  every  part  for  the  service  which 
it  has  to  perform.  The  eye  is  gratified  by  the 
beauty  of  the  colour  of  tho  leaves  and  of  the 
flowers,  and  with  their  variety  and  graceful  out- 
line of  form,  and  the  reasoning  mind  wonder.s  at 
the  economy  of  material  and  its  perfect  distri- 
bution : with  this  evidence  before  us  of  our  utter 
incapacity,  we  cannot  help  admitting  the  existence 
of  an  all-powerful  hand  immeasurably  surpassing 
us,  whose  works  wc  can  at  best  but  attempt  to 
imitate;  and  the  more  wc  study  the  supereminent 
accomplishments  of  Nature,  tho  more  we  feel 
impressed  with  the  short-comings  of  our  ability  in 
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approaching  that  tlogree  of  perfection  which  is  one 
of  its  own  iittributos. 

There  is  not  to  my  mind  any  labour  to  which 
man  at  his  origin  could  have  been  appointed  which 
would  have  given  him  such  a wide  field  for  his  in- 
tellect, such  an  unlimited  boundary  to  his  inventive 
faculties,  which  has  formed  such  a firm  basis  for 
the  science  and  theory  of  the  present  age,  and 
leads  us  to  put  confidence  in  that  Higher  Power 
by  which  all  things  are  created  for  our  good  and 
pleasure,  than  that  of  tilling  the  ground. 

[Here  Professor  Shelley  referred  to  several 
leading  and  recent  inventions  which  owed  their 
origin  to  students  of  King’s  College,  and,  men- 
tioning the  names  of  several  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  scieutifio  acquirements,  pro- 
ceeded to  say, — ] 

In  the  former  part  of  my  lecture  I alluded  to 
the  importance  of  theoretical  knowledge : but 
this  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  those  who  intend  to 
put  the  Applied  Sciences  into  practice.  To  the 
theoretical  knowledge  taught  in  the  class-rooms 
must  be  added  the  practical  knowledge  which  is 
only  to  bo  obtained  in  the  laboratory  and  work- 
shops. 

In  the  laboratory  the  hand  will  be  trained  to 
manipulate  with  delicacy;  the  eye  will  be  taught 
to  distinguish,  with  facility,  the  various  changes 
of  colour  and  the  effects  of  reactions  upon  the 
substances  under  examinatiou,  and  that  all  impor- ' 
taut  diflerence  between  dirt  and  cleanliness,  in 
experimenting,  will  ho  better  impressed  upon  the 
student  by  one  failure  through  want  of  attention 
to  it,  than  by  a whole  course  of  lectures  on  this 
particular  subject. 

Chemical  cleanliness  can,  I think,  be  only  learnt 
in  the  laboratory;  and,  in  like  manner,  that  w’hicb 
is  technically  called  “ truth,”  and  the  difficulty  of 
approaching  it,  can  only  be  learnt  in  the  mechanical 
W’orkshop,  ###### 

I have  casually  referred  to  some  of  those  former 
students  in  this  department  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  important  works  they  have  car- 
ried into  efiect  in  after-life,  and  I might  add  to 
these  many  more  who  derived  their  education  from 
the  same  source,  and  who  are  deserving  not  only 
of  the  highest  praise,  but  of  great  public  com- 
mendation, for  the  assistance  they  have  lent 
towards  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  appliances 
they  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  requmements 
of  the  age.  This,  however,  time  will  not  allow  me 
to  do,  but  I trust  I have  said  enough  to  encourage 
the  just  emulation  of  those  whom  in  future  I shall 
have  the  pleasure  to  meet  in  the  class-room,  and 
to  convince  them  that  the  difficulties  which  must 
necessarily  he  experienced  in  this,  as  in  all  scien- 
tific occupations,  may  be  easily  overcome  by  the 
exercise  of  that  patience,  perseverance,  and  appli- 
cation which  I feel  sure  I shall  meet  with  amongst 
those  I see  around  me. 


twenty-eighth  is  termed  the  first  week  after  the 
feast  of  All  Saints,  and  the  succeeding  the  second, 
third,  A'c.,  concluding  with  the  “ Ebdomada  v*',” 
or  thirty-second  week  of  the  whole,  which  closes 
the  account. 

At  the  head  of  each  week  one  or  more  saints’ 
days  are  sometimes  mentioned  in  a peculiar  man- 
ner. Tims,  to  begin, — the  complete  title  of  the  first 
week  is — 


‘‘Ebd’  prima  post  Pasch’  continente  festum  Apostol, 
Philip’  et  Jacobi  p’  die’  Jovis  quod  est  d’ni  Regis  et  festu’ 
Iiiveutionis  S'®  Crucis  p’  die  Sab’  quod  est  ccm’tar’.” 


WAGES  AND  BUILDING  NOTES  IN  THE 
TIME  OF  HENllY  III. 

Among  the  records  deposited  in  the  Public 
Kocord  Office,  oue  lias  been  lately  discovered  bv 
Mr.  Burtt  entitled  “A  Roll  of  Payments  of 
Wages,  and  of  I urcliases  for  the  Works  at  West- 
minster, 37  Henry  III.”  Professor  Willis,  con- 
Biclenug  it  a perfect  specimen  of  this  class  of 
documents,  gives  the  following  account  of  its  con- 
tents  in  the  Gentleman's  Alagazine. 

It  contains  the  entire  accounts  of  the  building 
works  during  thirty-two  continuous  weeks  be- 
gnimng  witli  the  first  week  after  Easter,  which  in 
that  year,  ^1253,  fell  on  April  20;  consequently 
the  works  in  iiuestion  began  on  Monday,  April  28 
and  the  last  week  of  the  roll  ended  with  Saturday" 
December  6.  The  account  for  each  weeb  ’ ’ 


"First  week  after  Easter,  containing  the  feast  of 
the  Apostles  Philip  and  Janies  on  Thursday, 
which  belongs  to  the  King,  and  the  feast  of  the 
luvention  of  the  Cross  on  Saturday,  which  be- 
longs to  the  masons.”  The  second  week  is  simi- 
larly said  to  " contain  the  feast  of  St.  John  ante 
portam  Latinam  on  Tuesday,  which  belongs  to  the 
King;”  and  the  third  week  is  "sinefesto.”  Thus, 
throughout,  the  roll  feasts  occur,  sometimes  two 
in  a week,  but  generally  only  one.  Pourteen  of 
the  weeks  have  none.  Whatever  feasts  are  men- 
tioned, however,  are  assigned  alternately  to  the 
king  and  to  the  masons.  The  only  iutermissiou 
of  this  rule  is  in  the  twenty-seventh  week,  where 
the  feast  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude  ought  to  have 
been  given  to  the  masons,  but  is  assigned  to  the 
king,  apparently  because  of  the  fact,  stated  in  the 
title  of  the  week,  that  it  is  the  first  day  of  his 
regnal  year.* 

It  maybe  presumed,  therefore,  that  the  feast- 
days  thus  assigned  to  the  masous  were  kept  as  a 
holiday,  and  that  they  worked  on  the  feasts 
assigned  to  the  king,  who  in  this  roll  is  the 
employer  of  the  masons. 

I am  not  aware  that  this  curious  custom  has 
been  noticed  by  any  previous  writer.  I have  set 
down  in  the  note  below  the  list  of  the  saints’ 
days  selected.f  It  is  probable  that  in  other  years 
some  other  principal  saints  would  have  been  also 
included  which  happen  in  this  year  to  fall  on  a 
Sunday, 

Having  now  discussed  the  titles  to  show  the 
mode  of  designating  the  weeks,  we  may  examine 
the  accounts  themselves.  They  are  placed,  for 
every  week,  under  two  beads,  the  wages  and  the 
purchases,  or  eynpiiones.  The  sum  of  each  of 
those  is  separately  stated,  as  well  as  the  total. 
The  nature  of  these  payments  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  giving  a translation  of  one  week  com- 
pletefor,  generally  speaking,  the  workmen,  the 
materials,  and  other  items  recur  nearly  in  the 
same  order  in  every  week.  There  is  a great  ad- 
vantage in  this;  for  as  the  same  terms  are  re- 
peated, it  happens  that  in  some  cases  they  are 
written  more  at  length  than  in  others,  or  spelled 
in  a more  intelligible  manner,  and  thus  the  colla- 
tion of  so  many  examples  of  the  same  word  greatly 
assists  the  interpretation  of  the  unusual  or  tech- 
nical expressions. 


Sum  of  wages,  25'  7' 

E.iii'tiovs.— To  Master  Albericiis  for  aiTC.ars  of  form 
pieces  . . . . 66';  53  feet  ofpar/>en/,?,  4'' per  foot}  59  fee 
of  vuussoirs  with  fillets  at  3-^  per  foot;  1221^  feet  at  S'*  pe 
foot;  ....  SO  OMfm  at  6*1  each  assise;  42 
22  feet  of  niairjnam;  243  feet  cerches;  9 feet  of  losses 
and  seven  steps,  cut  by  taskwork,  7*  13» 

Item,  for  g capitals,  C8  feet  of  escus,  1,591  feet  of  cerches 


Item,  for  25  hundred  and  n-lialf  quartern  of  chalk  foi 
the  vaults,  8* 

IteiU’  for  22  hundred  and  3 quarterns  of  free.stone 
Of.  IBs.  6d.  To  Roger  of  Reygate  for  8 hundred  and  £ 
quartern  of  freestone,  53s.  7\d.-  To  Richard  the  lime- 
uuruer  for  3 hundred  of  lime,  l6s.  To  Agues  for  twe 
hundred  and  a half  of  lime,  12s.  &d.  To  Richard  of  East- 
cheap  for  2 dozen  hurdles  or  crates*  with  poles.  Os.  7d. 
To  Richard  Oggel  for  5 dozen  hurdles  with  poles.  12«. 

To  Henry  of  the  bridge  for  iron  nails  and  whetstones.t 
IQs-  Bd.  To  Benedict  for  carriage,  porterage,  and  weigh- 
ing of  23  cartloads  of  lead,  9s.  4d.  To  Richard  foi 
litter, t I8d. 

Sum  total  of  emptioiis,  27/.  12.?.  lOjo. 

Sum  total  of  the  week,  53/.  and  lirf.” 


plele  in  itself,  but  no  clay  of  the  montli'is  i 


7.  , . , ' '”v  ‘-‘'c  j-uuuLu  j»  men- 

tioned, neither  arc  the  weeks  numbered  continu- 
ously, although  for  convenience  I shall  designate 
them  ns  if  they  had  been.  ° 

Tbe  first  sis  weclcs  aro  indicated  as  first,  se- 
’ (ElKTpriuia  postPasch’ 

rhe  seveuth  week  was  Whitsun  week, 
and  was  evidoutly  kept  as  a holiday,  but  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  roii : the  week  next  foilowlng, 
the  sixth  after  Easter,  hemg  termed  the  first  after 
Pentecost,  13  thus  actually  the  eighth  week  from 
the  beginning  of  the  account  roll.  This  ennmera- 
tmn  continues  to  the  fifteenth  week,  which  is 
wcT: Bi-'tBfnth 


^ " w-wx-vvau.  Auc  Bi.vieencn 

week  begins  a new  senes,  termed  the  first,  second 


f«r  wages  for  eight 
nro-  -irwLl’i™"  psoacione*  stipendior’ 

tbrnnlil't  fuumeiation  continues 

thro  igh  twelve  weeks,  and  cariies  ns  to  the  end 
°‘  twenty-seventh  week  of  the  roll  The 


- . pactum,  conventio.— DKcnn^e. 


*'  Second  week  after  Easter,  containing  on  Tuesday  the 
feast  of  St.  John  ante  portam  Latinam,  which  belongs  to 
the  King  J:—  ® 

To  wages  of  39  cutters  of  white  stone,  15  marblera,  26 
.stonelayers.  32  carpenters  with  John  and  his  partner  at 
bC.  Albans,  two  painters  with  an  assistont,  13  polishers, 
19  smiths,  14  glaziers  with  four  plumbers,  isii  lo*  I'l. 
[This  will  give  an  average  of  Is.  I Od.  per  week.] 

Towages  of  l"fi  inferior  workmen  with  overseers  and 
clerks,  and  two  two-horsc  carts  daily,  9’  17”  2'^.  [About 
0a.  a week.]  '■ 


_ This  IS  the  title  of  the  twenty-seventh  week  “ Ebd’ 
xij-'  contuT  festu’  Apostolor,  SinT  et  Jude  quod  est  diii’ 
Regis  o-nno  Regni  Regis  Henr’  xxxviij'o  incipiente  et 

festu’ o mm  S’cor’ p’die  Sab’ quod  est  cem’t.  . . 

1-  List  of  the  feast-days  assigned  alteniately' to  the 

King  and  the  masons,  and  marked  R and  C accordinelv  - 

“Philip  and  James,  R;  Jnven.  S.  Crucis,  C;  John  ad 
port.  Lat,,  R;  Ascension,  C;  Jolin  Bapt.,  Rj  Thom 
Mart.,  C;  Magdalen,  R;  James,  C:  Pet.  ad  vine.  R- 
Assumpt.,  C;  Decollatio,  U ; Nativ.  13.  M.,  C;  Michael! 
Rj  Trans,  b.  Edw,,  C;  Luke,  R;  Sim.  and  Jude,  R; 
Omn.  Scorn.  C;  Martin,  R;  Edmund,  C;  Katerina,  R; 
Nicholas,  C.  ’ 

J “Ebd’ jj«  post  Pasch’  contin*  festa  bi’  Joh’is  an 
porta  Latina  p die  martis  qnod  est  d’ni  Regis  in  stiuend’ 
xxM.-c.albor’  ciss’  xv.  marni’xxvi.  ciibitor’xxxij.  carpent’ 
Sem  Alban’  Duobz  Pictor’  c& 
i-  ''y'”’  Plnhator’. 

r ” V,-  ■.  1-  clxxvi.  op’ar’  cfi  custodibr  clericis 

cO  ij.  big’ dmrnis,  ix<‘ xvij>  ijJ.  ' 

Sm’'  stipend’,  xxv'‘  vij’  iij<>. 

limptwnes.  Mag-ro  Alb^co  p’ arreagiisfomiar’ et  .... 

ca  hi  p ped’  luh  in'  cc.  et  xxj.  ped’  et  d’i  p’  perl’  iija  . . 
1.  assisis  p assise  v-J,  xhj.  chamberand’,  xxij.  ped’  maig- 
nanz  cc.xlnj.  ped’  cerches,  i.x  ped’  de  bosseus,  e?  vh. 
pasfiib;  cissis  ad  tasch’,  vij"  xiij*  f.  if  p’  ix.  capitell’ 
cerch',  hiij’ et 

! ^ d m q'Tt  pendent’ Crete,  viij*  vij'i.  it' 

p mm.  cc.  et  iij.  q-'r  trance  petre,  vj“  xvj”  vj<‘.  Rogero  de 
Reygate  p vlij'  q^rt  franc’  petre,  liij»  vij*'  ob’.  Ricard’ 
Calfon  p ccc.  caJc  , xv*.  Agnes  p’  cc.  d’m  calc’,  xij*  vjJ 
It  R.icard’  de  Estchep  p’  ij.  duoden’  craticl’ar’  cu  virgis 

I’i  .''.S'  W I*'  vnitlcl'ar’  lo  SS": 

XIJ  \j“.  llenr  de  Pontep'clavisfem  et  gressiis  xix*  viij-' 
Benwl-cop’  vecUa.  ponaj',  et  pese,  xxiij.  cliatVplninb'i 
Richo'  p’  litia,  xvlijJ. 


This  week  may  be  taken  as  a fair  specimen  of 
tbe  whole.  The  first  part  informs  us  of  the  num- 
ber of  workmen  of  each  kind  that  were  employed 
in  daily  labour:  tbe  second  part  gives  tbe  mate- 
rials  and  their  carriage.  The  number  of  white 
stone  cutters  was  gradually  increased  from  39  in 
tbe  first  three  weeks  to  78  in  tbe  fifteenth  week, 
and  diminished  again  to  35  in  the  last  weeks.  The 
marblers,  about  16  in  the  first  eight  weeks,  were 
suddenly  increased  to  49  in  the  ninth  week,  who 
remained  at  work  till  the  eighteenth  week,  and 
then  were  suddenly  reduced  to  31,  and  went  on 
diminishing  to  7.  The  stonelayers  vary  from  35 
to  4.  The  32  carpenters  working  in  the  first  seven 
weeks  are  then  reduced  gradually  to  9 only.  The 
polishers  are  about  15,  and  the  smiths  18  through- 
out ; but  about  14  glaziers  employed  in  tbe  first 
ten  weeks  are  suddenly  reduced  to  6 for  a month, 
and  then  to  3 for  the  remainder  of  the  time.  The 
inferior  workmen  vary  from  220  to  37.  The 
gross  amounts  are:  stipends,  696L  8s.  7d.; 
emptlons,  891L  Os.  5id. ; giving  a total  of 
1,587L  18s.  OJd, 

From  these  particulars  the  nature  of  the  work 
may  be  surmised;  but,  unfortunately,  there  are 
very  few  exact  indications  of  tbe  actual  buildings 
upon  which  the  workmen  were  employed.  The 
only  evidences  of  this  kind  that  1 have  detected 
are  the  following,  numbered  to  correspond  with 
the  weeks  in  which  they  occur:  (1),  tables  or 
planks  for  the  chambers  of  the  king  and  queen; 
(7),  panels  for  the  king’s  bed,  and  for  a table  in 
tbe  scaccarium;  (3),  100  tiles  provided  for  the 
king’s  chapel  ; (15),  taskwork  at  the  entrance 
of  the  CHAPTER-HOUSE  (It.,  p’  tasch’  intuit®  capi- 
tuli  1.  s.).  From  the  nineteenth  to  the  twenty- 
sixth  and  thirty-first  weeks,  charges  occur  in 
nearly  every  week  for  nails  for  the  church  and 
BELFRY ; and  iu  the  twenty-fifth  week  Roger  the 
plumber  is  paid  lOL  and  57.  13s.  4d.  for  task- 
work at  the  belfry  {herefridani).  This  was  pro- 
bably the  detached  belfry  of  tbe  Abbey  church, 
which  is'known  to  have  stood  on  the  north  side, 
\ipou  tbe  site  of  the  existing  Sessions-house. 

fStukeley  gave  drawings  of  it  in  the  Arcketo- 
login,  vol.  i.  p.  39,  under  the  name  of  the  Noac- 
txiarg,  but  states  that  it  was  still  called  the 
Belfry.  Stow  relates  that  Edward  III.,  about 
1347,  built  to  the  use  of  St.  Stephen’s  chapel,  in 
the  little  sanctuary  a “ chlochard  ” of  stone  and 
timber  covered  with  lead,  &c.  Widiuore  (History 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  p.  11)  found  it  mentioned 
for  the  first  time  iu  a charter  of  Edward  I. 
(1290) : " It  was  then  called  the  bellfrey  and  con- 
tinued to  be  used  as  such,  or  at  least  to  go  by 
that  name  till  the  present  towers  of  the  church 
were  built  by  Abbot  Islip,”  The  roll  we  are  now 
examining  shows  that  it  was  iu  course  of  con- 
struction and  apparently  covered  with  lead  iu 
37  Hen.  III.  The  building  represented  by  Stuke- 
ley  is  of  stone  and  in  two  stories,  of  a form  well 
adapted  to  servo  as  the  substructure  of  a lofty 
timber-framed  tower,  similai'  to  that  of  Salisbury, 
destroyed  by  Wyatt,  but  preserved  to  us  in  tbe 
drawings  of  Price.  Tbe  wooden  tower  had  dis- 
appeared long  before  the  time  of  Stow,  and  the 
stone  substructure  was  pulled  clown,  iu  1750,  to 


Sm»  total’  emp’coiju’,  xxviju  xii*  x4  nb’. 
Sm"  total’  Ebd’,  liij"  et  d’  ob’.’’ 


* In  the  Westminster  Rolls  (printed  by  Smith,  Antiq. 
of  Westminster,  p.  182,  and  Bray  ley  and  Britton,  Hist,  of 
Houses  of  Parliament,  pp.  151,  163),  “Hurdles  for  the 
scaffolds  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel”  occur  4 Ed.  III.,  &c., 
with  beams,  and  poles,  and  “ leather  thongs  to  tie  the 
said  beams  and  hurdles  together.”  The  original  Latin  is 
not  generally  given  in  these  publications,  but  in  one  case 
Smith  (or  rather  Hawkins),  p.  184,  has  “twenty-four 
hurdles  7jro  viis  super  dictum  senffottam,"  which  explains 
the  use  of  the  hurdles  to  serve  in  lieu  of  the  planks  we 
now  employ. 

t “Henr’  do  Ponte  p’  clavis  ferri  et  gressiis,”  xixs. 
But  in  the  previous  week  we  have  “Henr’  de  Ponte  p’ 
grese  ad  Martella  acuenda.”  Ducange  gives  “ oressius 
Silex.  gall,  gres,”  (i.e.,  sandstone  or  grit).  The  grese  for 
sharpening  the  picks  or  stone-hammers  is  therefore,  not 
the  English  word  grease,  as  it  might  appear,  but  a whet- 
stone. 

t “ Literia,  stramentum.”— Z)wcrtng-e. 
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make  way  for  a new  market-house.  It  had  been 
for  a long  while  occupied  as  a cellar  for  the 
Quakers’  Tavern  in  Thieving-lane.  The  market- 
house  was  in  turn  pulled  down  about  1770,  and 
the  present  Guildhall  built  as  nearly  as  possible 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  belfry. 

In  the  second  week  Magister  Albericus  is  paid 
for  task-work  of  thQ  form-pieces  (“.pro  taseba  for- 
marum  ”),  that  is,  for  window  tracery,  probably  of 
the  Abbey  church,  and  also  6?.  Os.  lOd.  in  the 
twenty-tifth.  On  the  back  of  the  roll  it  is  re- 
corded that  on  Tuesday  of  the  fourth  week  after 
Pentecost,*  on  the  morrow  of  the  blessed  Thomas 
the  Martyr,  Master  Albericus  with  three  asso- 
ciates began  the  task-work  of  throe  windows. 
Also  that  on  the  Monday  after  “ad  vincula  S‘ 
Petri”  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  fifteenth  week  of 
the  roll),  two  parcels  of  coloured  glass,  valued  at 
12s.  2d.  a parcel,  and  two  of  white  glass  at  6s. 
each  parcel,  were  delivered  to  Master  Henry,  to 
be  employed  in  the  task-work  of  the  windows, 
charging  per  foot  wrought  of  coloured  glass  8d., 
and  of  white  glass  Id. 

Another  memorandum  records  that  on  Monday, 
the  morrow  of  St.  Bartholomew  (August  25),  the 
work  in  the  king’s  quarry  began. 

Attached  to  the  roll  in  the  sixth  week  is  a 
letter  from  Robert  de  Bremele  to  Master  John  de 
Oxonia.t  informing  him  that  he  has  despatched  a 
boat-load  of  marble  by  William  Justice,  to  whom 
five  marcs  aud  a-half  and  10s.  are  to  be  paid  for 
freight.  He  also  promises  to  send  another  boat- 
load before  Pentecost,  and  a third  if  he  can  find  a 
vessel  to  convey  it.  Similar  letters  are  attached 
to  the  second  week  and  to  the  twenty -second. 

The  emotions  in  each  week’s  account  include, 
in  the  first  place,  pieces  of  freestone  cut  by  task- 
work into  various  shapes  required  for  doors,  win- 
dows, arches,  vaults,  or  other  portions  of  the 
structure,  and  made  ready  for  setting.  These  are 
sometimes  separately  enumerated  by  name,  as  in 
the  second  week  above,  and  furnish  very  curious 
illustrations  of  Mediseval  nomenclature.  But  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  roll  such  pieces  are  all 
entered  in  the  general  form,  “In  diversis  modis 
franco  petre  ad  tascham  cisse,”  “to  various  shapes 
of  free-stone  cut  by  task-work,”  and  similarly  for 
marble.  Next  occur  stones  from  the  quarries, 
probably  in  a rough  state,  or  at  least  only  fit  for 
plain  walling.  These  are  “ Came  stone  ” (Caen 
stone)  j “ Reygate  stone,”  generally  from  Roger 
de  Reygate,  and  sometimes  described  as  free- 
stone, “ franca  petra,”  e.g.  (8),  “Rog°  de  Rey- 
gate p’ v*^  aud  di  f“nce  pet®,  x-vxvs.  ixd. ; ” Grey 
stone,  “ petra  grisea,”  (6),  “ pro.  ii,  navatis  grise 
pet,”  and  chalk  for  the  pendentia, — “creta  ad 
pendentia,”  the  latter  being  the  term  universally 
employed  in  Medimval  documents  for  the  vaults 
that  rest  upon  the  ribs.  In  (24)  we  have  “p’ 
marmore  apud  Cerne  xviij^  xix*.”  Beside  these, 
other  materials  for  building  occur,  as  (1),  “mmcccc. 
ferri  tenacis  de  glovernia,  iiii''  xiij*,”  iron  from 
Gloucestershire,  aud  as  in  the  specimen  week  in- 
serted above.  In  some  of  these  entries  we  obtain 
names  of  trades  which  are  of  unusual  occurrence. 
'Ibus  (6),  (21),  and  (12),  “Ade  SSerenemio  pro 
bordis  et  lateis,”  i.e.  Merenemius,  a timber-mer- 
chant from  Meremium.  Ricardus  Calfonarins, 
the  lime-burner  (from  Calcifurnium  or  the  Prench 
Cliaufournier)  occurs  throughout.  In  (-4),  (13), 
(25),  Ricardus  Cuparius,'X  or  Cuvarius,  the  cooper, 
from  Cupa  and  Cuvaj  in  (1),  Jacob  Junctor,  the 
joiner,  for  tables;  and  in  (7),  “ Jacobo  Junur  p’ 
panell*  ad  lectu  d***  Regis  jungendis,”  Ac. 

The  masons’  terms  for  shaped  stones  are  for  the 
most  part  the  same  that  I have  discussed  in  my 
“ Architectural  Nomenclature,”§  in  the  fifth  edi- 
tion of  the  “Oxford  Glossary,”  1850,  and  else- 
where, but  they  furnish  a variety  of  spellings 
which  are  often  instructive.  1 subjoin  a list  of 
those  which  appear  to  require  explanation.  They 
are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  num- 
bers in  brackets  prefixed  to  each  word  indicate 
the  weeks  of  the  roll  in  which  it  occurs 

(1,  3,  &c.  Ac.,  Ac.)  Aseelera,  or  ashlar  stones. 

(3)  (2).  “1.  assists  p’  assise  v.d.”...(5).  xxi. 
iEssicis, — stones  prepared  for  coursed  masonry, 
from  the  French  assise. 

(2)  (3)  (6).  “ix.  ped  de  &05^eK^...xxxiiij.  pedde 
hoseus,’’ — the  carved  stones  placed  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  ribs  of  vaults,  which  are  still  called 
bosses  (vide  “Arch..  Norn.,”  p.  43,  and  “Glos- 
sary”). They  were  sometimes  termed  keys,  or 
claves,  of  which  the  present  roll  has  an  example 
in  (6),  “ii.  Clavibus  et  viij.  Capitrel.” 


* I.e.  the  eleventh  week  of  the  Roll, 

t John  of  Oxford  occurs  iu  the  Westminster  Rolls  pub- 
lishedby  Smith,  p.  184;  5 Edw.  III. 
t This  is  given  by  Ducange. 

^ Vide  “ Publications  of  the  Cambridge  Antinuarian 
Society,”  vol.j.,  1844. 


_ (4).  “ xli.  buscelV  p’  buscell  iij**.”  (7).  “p’ 
xi.  ‘huscld,  xix*.  Will.  Jacobo  p’  cc  and  q''rL°ri 
vL  vij‘*.  ob.’  (16).  q^rtn  husch’,  ix'*.” 
The  first  entry  is  in  a list  of  stones  shaped  by 
task-work,  aud  I know  no  other  instance  of  this 
use  of  the  word. 

But  in  another  list  of  stones  (3)  we  find  “xvi. 
ped  et  di  et  di’  q'Tfn.  de  grossis  rotundis,”  which 
seem,  for  want  of  a technical  name,  to  he  simply 
caWcA.  great  round  stones  ; .and  in  (2)  “xxij.  ped 
maignanz,”  which  appear  to  bo  merely  large 
stones  (magnums),  from  the  old  French  maigne. 
It  may  be  supposed  In  the  same  way  that  the 
“ bushel  stones  ” above  were  round  stones,  suit- 
able for  a column,  which  were  so  distinguished  for 
the  moment  because  they  happened  to  be  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a bushel  measure  (about 
IS  inches  across  and  8 inches  thick). 

The  other  two  examples  of  the  word  bushel  arc 
at  the  end  of  the  emptions,  amongst  hurdles, 
“ bokettes,”  Ac.,  and  are  probably  bushel  baskets, 
or  bushel  measures  of  some  article  not  men- 
tioned. 

(3).  “xi.  ped  de  Chapem't  bowe”  occurs  but 
once,  with  nothing  to  indicate  its  meaning. 

(2).  “xlij.  chamlerand'."  (3),  “cxvj.  cham'- 
and’,"  also  (4)  (5).  I have  found  this  word  re- 
peatedly in  tho  accounts  of  King’s  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. Thus  in  6 Edward  IV.  in  the  form  chain- 
berh’nt,  and  in  6 Henry  VI.  as  “xix.  ped  de 
cTiameranfs  pro  magna  porta-,"  and  soon  after, 
“ xxiij.  ped  de  yaHiies.”  In  4 Henry  V,,  “lapid’ 
vocat  champgs,"  and  in  5 Henry  V.  " jamlys." 
I have  also  found  it  iu  other  account  rolls,  and  in 
my  “Nomenclature,”  art.  81,  have  given  another 
form  apparently  of  the  same  word,  namely,  chau- 
meres,  which  I supposed  to  he  jawmers,  or  stones 
for  the  jambs  of  doors  or  windows.  The  spelling 
of  the  above  examples  appears  to  show  that  this 
word  is  tho  same  as  the  French  ohamhranle,  the 
ornamental  border  or  set  of  mouldings  about  a 
door,  window,  or  chimney,  and  in  these  early 
examples  was  used  for  the  molded  stones  of  the 
jambs,  if  not  also  for  the  archmolds,  or  at  least  for 
the  hoodmolds. 

(2).  “eexliij.  paA.  cerches."  (9).  “ cclxviij.  ped. 
de  serches."  Cherche  and  serche  are  old  French 
words  for  circular  arcs,  and  are  used  by  workmen 
for  convex  or  curved  pieces.  In  this  place  they 
may  mean  couvex  stones  such  as  would  be  em- 
ployed in  building  cylindrical  piers. 

(2).  “Ixviij.  ped  de  eseus.”  (3)  also  (9). 
“iiij“  etx.  ct  di  ped’  de  scuiis."  (5)  “.xvij.  ped 
de  escum’t.  These  are  i.e.  stones  cut 

with  a bevel  edge.  Similar  terms  occur  frequently 
iu  masons’  accounts.  (Vide  Skeio,  Skew-table, 
Ac.,  in  “ Arch.  Nom.”  and  “ Glossary.”) 

(2)  (3)  (9).  " Folsuris  cum  filo.”  (4).  “ Rotundis, 
folsuris  cum  fillet,"  i.e.  voussoirs  with  a filleted 
molding. 

(■^')  (5)  (3)*  “Rotundis  folsuris,”  i.e.  voussoirs 
with  round  moldings. 

(9).  “ iii**.v.  folsuraj  chanferete,”  i.e.  chamfered 
voussoirs.  Chanfrain  means  also  channelled  or 
furrowed,  and  therefore  we  may  include  voussoirs 
with  moldings  under  this  expression.  All  these 
are  voussoirs  for  molded  arches  or  ribs,  and  as 
they  occur  in  company  with  “ chalk  for  the  vaults 
and  bosses”  (creta  ad  pendentia),  are  intended  for 
their  ribs. 

(5) .  Forimells.  (3).  Formellis.  The  same  as 
“ form -pieces,”  namely,  the  stones  cut  for  tracery, 
(“Arch.  Nom.,”  p.  48,  and  “ Glossary.”) 

(G).  Lothenges,  stones  cut  into  the  form  of  the 
heraldic  lozenge,  perhaps  for  paving. 

(6) .  “If  Rog°.  de  T'^ri  pro  iiij.  oriiZoHS  xxxiij. 
sol.”  This  word  only  occurs  iu  this  example,  and 
here  in  small  number.  We  may  guess  the  thing 
to  be  a carved  boss  or  bracket  of  a globular  form  ; 
or,  as  orbile  is  the  rim  of  a wheel,  they  may  be 
stones  in  a ring  form  for  tracery. 

(2)  (3).  . . . perpens,  parpens,  or  through 
stones. — (V’^ide  Perpent-stone  in  “Glossary.”) 

(4).  Scention,’  or  ^ce«7ioa.’  This  is  a word 
which  frequently  occurs,  with  varied  spelling,  in 
Masonic  documents.  (Vide  “ Scutcheon,”  in 
“Arch,  Nom.,”  p.  37,  and  “Glossary.”)  It  is 
always  used  for  stones  with  an  obtuse  external 
angle. 

(3) .  “c.  et  iiij“  ped.  de  tahlemenis," — string- 

courses. (Arch,  Nom.,”  p.  25,  and  “ Glossary,” 
art.  Table.)  Rob.  Willis. 


Induration  of  the  Exterior  op  the  New 
Museum,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, — We  learn 
from  the  Dublin  Builder  that  Messrs.  P.  S.  BarfF 
A Co.  have  now  completed  the  induration  of  the 
Portland  stone  work  of  the  Museum,  Trinity 
College,  with  Ransome’s  patent  solutions.  We 
mention  it  that  the  result  may  be  noted. 


THE  CRIMEAN  MEMORIAL  NEAR 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEiT. 

The  Medieval  column  of  granite,  about  to  be 
erected  in  the  Broad  Sanctuary  by  “ Old  West- 
minsters,” in  memory  of  those,  brought  up  in  the 
school,  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  war,  is  at  last 
rising  above  the  hoarding.  An  engraving  of  it 
will  be  found  in  our  volume  for  1858  (p.  694). 
The  group  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  which 
will  surmount  the  column,  erroneously  attributed 
in  the  daily  papers,  is  being  executed  by  Mr.  J.IL 
Clayton.  The  oxigencios  of  the  position  (the 
necessity  of  obtaining  a columnar  outline)  have 
enforced  a peculiar  treatment  of  the  group;  but 
it  promises  to  be  an  interesting  production.  It 
is  about  10  feet  G inches  in  height.  Mr.  Scott  is 
the  architect;  and  the  work,  generally,  we  believe, 
is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Philip. 


HOSPITAL  NURSING. 

The  various  opening  addresses  have  been  de- 
livered at  the  great  Metropolitan  Schools  of  Medi- 
cine. These  addresses  were  all  more  or  less  marked 
by  desire  to  elevate  the  position  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration of  medical  men,  and  administer  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  humanity.  In  some  of  them  it  was  said  that 
earnest  endeavours  are  now  being  made,  and  not 
before  it  is  time,  to  provide  proper  nurses  for 
the  sick.  Mr.  R,  D.  Grainger,  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  remarked  that  he  bad  great  satisfaction 
in  stating,  that,  owing  to  the  wise  munificence 
of  one  whose  name  would  fiud  an  echo  in  every 
English  heart,  aud  who  belonged  to  that  noble, 
self-sacrificing  band  ali’eady  illustrious  by  a Mar- 
guerite d’Augoulcme,  a Lady  Rachel  Russell,  a 
Louisa  of  Prussia, — Floreuce  Nightingale, — one 
of  the  greatest  wants  in  the  management  of  the 
sufferers  from  accident  and  disease,  skilful  and 
tender  nursing,  promised  to  be  supplied.  There 
were,  at  that  time,  in  the  wards  of  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  fifteen  nurses,  supported  entirely  by 
the  “Nightingale”  foundation,  who  had  been 
selected  with  great  care,  and  who,  after  proving 
themselves  qualified  by  examination,  would  be 
sent  to  public  iustitutions  to  minister  to  the 
sick.  Already  persons  of  a superior  r.ank,  prompted 
by  Christian  charity,  offered  their  services;  aud 
there  was  reason  to  hope  that  an  entire  re- 
volution iu  the  system  of  hospital  nursing, — 
indeed,  of  the  whole  class,  — would  be  the  re- 
sult, at  no  distant  period,  of  this  philanthropic 
measure. 

At  King’s  College  it  was  mentioned  that  Dr. 
Todd  aud  the  late  Bishop  of  London  were  the  origi- 
nators of  St.  John’s  Hou.se  Training  Institution 
for  Nurses.  This  institution  supplied  the  hospital 
with  a very  efficient  staff  of  nurses  and  lady 
sisters;  and  the  hospital  in  its  turn  afforded  to 
St.  John’s  House  the  means  of  training  its  nurses, 
many  of  whom  were  annually  sent  out  to  private 
patients  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  move- 
ment is  in  operation  both  in  town  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, aud  must,  before  long,  lead  to  heneficial 
results. 


BODELWYDDAN  CHURCH. 

St.  Margaret’s,  Bodelwyddan,  near  St.  Asaph, 
of  which  wc  give  some  illustrations,  is,  internally, 
if  not  externally,  one  of  the  most  elaborate  of 
recently-built  Gothic  churches.  It  was  consecrated 
on  the  23rd  of  August,  having  been  commeuced 
on  the  24th  July,  1856.  The  church  has  been 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Margaret  Willoughby  de  Broke,  iu  memory  of  her 
husband,  the  late  Lord  Henry  Peyto  Willoughby 
de  Broke.  It  stands  near  to  the  north  front  of 
Bodelwyddan  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  Hugh 
Williams,  Bart.,  aud  Lady  Willoughby’s  native 
place,  iu  one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the 
Vale  of  Clwyd.  Here  a parsonage-house,  schools, 
and  cottages,  also  have  been  erected.  Our  view 
shows  the  exterior  of  the  church ; and  we  also 
give  the  genenal  plan,  and  plans  of  tbe  tower  and 
spire. 

The  church,  it  will  be  seen,  has  the  usual  form 
on  the  ground,  with  addition  of  an  octagonal 
vestry  north  of  the  chancel.  The  chief  dimensions 
are  figured  on  tbe  plan,  which  also  shows  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  fittings  and  beating  apparatus, 
aud  gives  some  idea  of  the  decoration  of  the  chan- 
cel, and  of  the  flooring  of  the  whole  church.  Tho 
small  cut  shows  the  tower  and  base  of  tbe  spire 
in  plan,  at  four  stages.  Tho  material  of  the 
;main  portion  of  the  fabric  is  tho  Bodelwyddan 
stone,  or  hard  limestone,  similar  to  that  of  ^gle- 
sea,  rough  or  dressed,  according  to  position ; 
whilst  the  plain-facing  to  the  interior  of  the  nave 
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is  from  tlie  Talacre  quarries  of  Cheshire,  n cream* 
coloured  stone.  There  is  no  plastering.  The 
nave  piers  have  the  clustered  shafts  of  Belgian 
red  marble,  the  blocks  6 feet  4 inches  in  length, 
and  2 feet  4 inches  in  diameter,  on  bases  of  the 
native  stone.  The  capitals,  richly  carved  with 
the  passion-flower  and  oak  and  ivy  leaves,  are  in 
the  native  stone,  e.xcept  the  abacvis,  which  is  of 
the  Belgian  red  marble.  Above  the  piers,  in  the 
spandrils,  are  shafts  of  Belgian  red  marble  on 
corbels.  Each  corbel  of  these  is  foliated,  and 
otherwise  enriched,  and  exhibits  a coronet  and 
one  of  the  letters  of  the  name  of  Lord  Willough- 
by de  Broke.  The  intermediate  shafts  are  carried 
also  by  enriched  corbels,  these  forming  the  apex 
of  each  label  of  a nave-arch.  The  several  shafts 
carry  springers  of  the  open  timber  roof.  There 
is,  however,  a band  which  might  be  called  cleres- 
tory, of  small  trefoiled  openings,  not  showing  in 
the  exterior,  to  light  np  the  nave  roofj  and  the 
same  object  is  furthered  by  the  lucarnes  at  a higher 
level,  which  appear  in  our  view.  The  nave  and 
aisles  are  covered  over  in  separate  spans,  with 
arched  principals  and  collars  (bammer-bcams  also 
ill  the  nave),  with  cusped  spandrll  spaces,  the 
whole  in  oak.  The  external  covering  is  of  slate, 
cut  in  patterns.  The  internal  height  in  the  nave, 
from  the  floor-line  to  the  top  of  the  wall-plate, 
is  28  feet  9 inches ; and  thence  to  the  apex  of  the 
roof,  internally,  is  IG  feet  6 inches.  There  is  a 
gallery  in  the  tower.  It  is  curried  at  the  front 
by  two  arches,  springing  in  the  centre  from  shafts 
coupled  transversely,  and  has  an  open-work  front 
or  parapet. 

In  the  chiincel  there  is  a more  ornamental 
character  in  the  whole  of  the  details.  Ogee 
crocheted  canopies,  rising  from  shafts  and  corbels, 
and  projecting  to  form  niclic.s,  rmi  along  the  three 
sides,  more  elaborately  enriched  where  the  reredos 
occurs.  Alabaster,  varied  in  tint,  is  vised  for 
backs  of  the  niches  at  the  sides,  Languedoc 
marble  for  shafts,  and  i)icked  white  alabaster  for 
the  capitals  and  corbels,  the  bases  being  Purbeck 
marble.  The  arcades  or  niches  at  the  sides  have 
the  canopies  of  Caen  stone,  whilst  alabaster  is 
used  for  those  at  the  reredos.  Mucli  carving 
is  introduced,  as  in  crockets  and  the  ball-floweit 
that  at  the  reredos  being  in  alabaster,  and  that 
at  the  sides  in  Caen  stone.  This  carvino-  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Ilaimcr,  under  the  archi- 
tect’s  direction,  Mr.  Field  having  contracted  for 
the  general  marble-work  and  carving.  Beyond 
the  extra  richness  given  to  the  reredos  in  the 
points  already  named,  it  has  a diaper  at  the  back, 
and  foliated  instead  of  plain  capitals.  The  centre 
panel  has  the  monogram  IHS,  with  wheat  and 
the  vine,  and  the  diaper  carved  with  the  passion- 
flower. The  lily  is  much  used  in  the  canopies. 
The  roof  principals  in  the  chancel  are  carried  by 
clustered  wall-sbafts.  These  last  are  of  griotte 
red  marble,  with  a thin  fillet  of  Irish  black  marble 
m each  hollow  to  sep.arate  the  red  lines  of 
the  shafts.  Irish  black  marble  also  is  used  in 
the  necking  and  the  abaci  of  the  capitals,  and 
m the  bands  of  the  shafts.  The  facing  of  the 
chancel  is  of  the  Bodelwyddan  stone  in  lieu  of 
the  Talacre,  only  enriched,  as  described,  with 
the  shafts  and  other  features  in  the  decorative 
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marbles.  The  chancel  arch  is  carried  on  red 
marble  shafts,  which  rise  from  corbels.  The  latter, 
carved  from  the  native  stone,  rej)resent  angels 
holding  hooks:  with  the  carving  of  the  nave, 
they  were  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith.  The 
chancel  ceiling  is  formed  into  square  p.anels  by 
moulded  ribs,  with  rosettes  and  bosses  at  the  in- 
tersections, and  springs  from  an  enriched  cornice 
of  which  the  lower  mouldings  are  carried  down  to 
the  capitals  to  form  a square  bead  or  label,  with 
spandrils  over  the  wall  arches  above  the  windows. 
Each  arched  principal  rib  is  formed  with  a cusped 
trellis  work  filling-in  of  what  may  be  called  the 
web,  and  with  niouldiugs  and  the  ball-flower  on  the 
inner  edge,  corresponding  with  the  projection  of 
the  capital  from  which  it  springs.  The  chancel 
is  seated  stall-wise,  and  the  nave  has  open  seats, 
in  each  case  with  appropriate  panelling  and  ends. 
The  roofs  and  seats  in  the  nave  were  executed  by 
Mr.  Grey,  of  Leamington.  The  general  carved 
woodwork,— including  the  pulpit  presented  by  the 
Misses  Williams,  sisters  of  Lady  Willoughby, 
(which  has  kneeling  figures),  the  reading-desk,  the 
stalls,  and  the  bosses  to  the  chancel  ceiling,— was 
by  Mr.  Earp.  We  should  add  that  the  command- 
ments are  lettered  in  gold,  on  panels  of  dove 
marble,  in  the  proper  places. 

The  east  window,— one  of  five  lights,  with  geo- 
metrical tracery,— is  filled  with  glass  by  O'Connor, 
who  executed  the  glass  for  the  windows  next  to  it. 
Those  last  raentioued  are  memorial  windows  with 
subjects.  There  is  a circular  window  at  the  east 
end  of  the  north  aisle,  over  the  entrance  to  the 
vestry;  and  the  western  window  is  also  circulai, 
and  is  filled  with  geometrical  tracery,  and  sur- 
mounted externally  by  a high  croeketed  canopy 
or  label  moulding,  with  panelled  tracery  and  coat 
of  arms  iu  the  tympanum.  The  gl.ass  for  both 
these  windows  was  presented  by  the  Misses  Wil- 
liains.  There  is  stained  glass  also  in  the  iiorlh 


and  south  windows  of  the  tower  or  entrance, 
representing— one,  Kentigen,  the  first  bishop  of  St! 
Asaph  j and  the  other,  St.  Margaret.  In  the  east 
window  of  the  south  aisle  are  the  arms  of  St. 
Asaph  and  other  bearings.  The  vestry  is  covei'od 
with  a leaded  roof  concealed  behind  its  parapet ; 
and  it  is  lighted  by  cusped  spherical-triangular 
windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the  walls. 

The  pavement  of  the  church  w-as  supplied  by- 
Mr.  Field.  In  the  nave  and  aisles  there  are  borders 
of  Irish  black  and  rouge-royal  marble  polished, 
bands  of  rouge-royal  and  dots  of  Irish  black  marble 
polished,  and  squares  of  Portland  stone  rubbed. 
In  the  chancel,  communion,  and  vestry  floors  the 
same  arrangement  is  adopted,  hut  the  squares  are 
Sicilian  marble.  In  the  tower  and  its  recesses  the 
bordering  is  of  Irish  black  marble  polished;  the 
bands  are  of  slate,  the  squares  of  Portland  stone, 
and  the  dots  of  red  tile;  whilst  in  the  tower- 
entrance,  Portland  stone,  and  Irish  black  polished 
dots,  are  used.  The  steps  of  the  communion,  chan- 
cal,  vestry,  and  private  entrance  to  the  chancel, 
are  of  polished  Sicilian  marble.  The  western 
doorway,  which  is  skilfully  planned  to  get  extra 
effect  from  depth  beyond  that  from  thickness  of 
the  wall,  has  shafts  of  polished  Aberdeen  granite. 
Tlie  screen  of  the  tower  archway  has  the  shafts  of 
polished  Anglesea  marble. 

The  tower  measures  24  feet  square  on  the  out- 
side, exclusive  of  buttresses:  the  height  to  the 
base  of  spire  is  82  feet  6 inches;  and  the  whole 
height  from  the  ground  is  about  202  feet.  The 
view  and  small  plaus  together  will  show  much  of 
what  has  been  aimed  at  through  details.  The 
actual  effect  of  the  pierced  work  of  the  spire  and 
of  the  shafts  of  pinnacles,  and  of  the  peculiar 
crockets,  is,  we  believe,  good.  Some  attention 
has  been  given  to  modifications  from  the  original 
perpendicular  or  other  right  lines  of  the  buttresses 
and  spire,  in  a manner  analogous  to  the  optical 
corrections  in  the  Greek  temples.  The  buttresses 
are  all  built  with  a batter  on  the  face : the  pin- 
nacles of  the  tower  and  lucarne  lights  of  the  spire 
incline  towards  the  centre,  the  horizontal  lines 
being  kej)t  horizontal ; and  the  spire  has  an  entasis 
of  about  G inches  on  each  side,  or  an  addition  of 
1 foot  to  the  total  breadth  in  the  middle. 

The  structural  part  of  the  design  seems  to  have 
been  carefully  attended  to  : the  masonry  through- 
out is  well  jointed  and  put  together,  especially 
where  the  open  work  occurs  in  the  spire  in  a thick- 
ness of  material  diminishing  from  9 to  G inches. 
The  gutters  of  the  roofs  are  protected  from  an  ac- 
cumulation of  snow,  by  an  arrangement  of  short 
lengths  of  battens,  fixed  transversely  to  longitu- 
dinal pieces,  and  laid,  on  blocks,  like  a ladder, 
along  the  gutter.  The  spaces  between  the  bat- 
tens will  be  not  more  than  of  an  inch  wide  after 
the  shrinkage ; so  that  snow  will  not  pass  through, 
and  there  is  a clear  depth  for  water  to  flow  in  the  I 
gutter  beneath. 

Many  contractors  have  been  engaged  on  the 
mason’s  work  of  the  building:  some  of  the  number 
have  been  already  named.  Mr.  John  Thomas  (not 
the  sculptor)  constructed  the  carcass  of  the  build- 
ing, or  greater  portion  of  it;  and  Messrs.  Holme 
& Nicol,  of  Liverpool,  built  the  spire.  Mr.  John 
Gibson,  of  Westminster,  w.as  the  architect. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TRANCE  IN  THE 
BODLEIAN  LIBRARY. 

SoSTE  months  ago  the  archmological  section  of 
Historical  Works  (Paris)  ordered  several  of  its 
members  to  study  a question  which  for  some  long 
time  past  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  scien- 
tific world,  viz.,  the  importance  and  origin  of  a 
collection  of  drawings  known  under  the  name  of 
the  “ Collection  de  Gaignicres,"  now  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  The  report,  pre- 
sented byM.  Dauban,  in  the  name  of  the  commis- 
sion, to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  &c., 
has  signalled  the  great  value  of  this  collection, 
and  has  shown  what  interest  the  Imperial  Library 
ought  to  take  in  completing,  by  a reproduction 
of  the  Oxford  drawings,  the  rich  collection  which 
it  already  possesses  from  the  same  source. 

The  collections  of  M.  de  Gaignieres,  tutor  of  the 
sons  of  the  Grand  Dauphin,  were  presented  in 
1/11  by  the  savant  to  Louis  XIV.  They  consisted 
of  a considerable  number  of  books,  manuscripts, 
prints,  drawings,  &c.,  containing  most  precious 
information  as  to  the  history  and  ancient  customs 
of  Franco,  and  were  placed  in  the  King’s  Library, 
now  the  Bibllotheque  Impcriale.  This  establish- 
ment has  preserved  the  greater  portion,  and  their 
being  so  frequently  consulted  proves  their  utility 
to  the  scientific  world.  A number,  however,  of 
drawings,  consisting  of  twenty-five  portfolios  full 
of  designs  of  monuments,  especially  tombs,  escaped 
from  the  French  possession  during  the  period  1785 
to  1801,  according  to  various  documents.  In  com- 
paring the  list  of  drawings  at  Oxford  with  the 
detailed  catalogue  of  the  Gaignieres  collection, 
drawn  up  in  1815  by  Clairambault,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  sixteen  folio  volumes, 
be({ueathed  in  1809  by  Richard  Plough  to  the 
Bodleian  Library,  belong  to  this  collection.  A 
commission  has  been  appointed  to  consult  upon 
the  best  means  of  reproducing  the  above,  and  M. 
Jules  Frappaz,  an  experienced  artist,  has  been 
charged  by  the  Minister  with  the  mission  of  exe- 
cuting, first  experimentally  and  then  definitively, 
the  drawings  ot  the  Oxford  collection,  containing 
about  3,000  subjects.  M.  Frappaz  speaks  in  the 
handsomest  terms  of  his  reception  by  the  con- 
sei'vators  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 


THE  LATE  MR.  EBENEZER  LANDELLS, 
ENGRAVER  ON  WOOD. 

We  hear  with  regret  of  the  death  of  this  clever 
artist,  who  has  in  his  time  done  good  work. 
Mr.  Landells  was  a native  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne] 
where  he  was  born  in  1808,  and  was  descended 
from  a family  reared  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
hut  who  removed  to  Newcastle,  and  carried 
forward  a successful  business  as  drapers.  He 
received  an  excellent  education  at  Mr.  Bruce’s 
academy  in  Newcastle, — the  same  good  school 
wherein  Robert  Stephenson,  the  engineer,  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  knowledge.  When  about  four- 
teen years  ^of  age  Landells  was  apprenticed  to 
Mr.  Isaac  Nicholson,  a wood-engraver,  who,  how- 
ever, like  the  Bewicks,  executed  general  work 

engra\dng  on  brass,  copper,  and  silver.  At  that 
time  Thomas  Bewick  and  his  brother  were  show- 
ing the  capabilities  of  engraving  on  wood ; but 
generally  the  work  done  was  still  of  a very 
coarse  description.  During  the  days  of  Mr. 
Landells’s  apprenticeship  schools  of  art  were  not 
thought  of  i but  in  Mr.  Nicholson’s  establish- 
ment the  hoys  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  to 
sketch  and  draw  i they,  bad  also  the  means  of 
gaining  a more  general  knowledge  of  art  than  is 
obtained  by  many  wood-engravers  at  present. 
Having  finished  his  apprenticeship,  Mr.  Landells 
came  to  London,  where  he  found  plenty  of  demand 
for  his  work  ; he  was,  however,  induced  to  under- 
take the  management  of  the  artistic  department 
in  the  establishment  of  an  eminent  printer  and 
publisher ; and  this  office  he  held  for  a considerable 
period.  By  this  means  Mr.  Landells  was  thrown 
amongst  many  artistic  and  literary  celebrities,  and 
eventually  he  was  enabled  to  commence  business  on 
his  own  account,  and  give  employment  to  a number 
of  engravers  and  draughtsmen.  From  that  time 
Mr.  Landells  has  been  eminently  connected  with 
the  illustrated  periodical  literature  of  the  metro- 
polis. Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the 
commencement,  in  1811,  of  the  now  venerable  but 
still  healthy  and  vigorous  Punch.  Mr.  Laudells 
was  one  of  the  original  three  who  started  the 
publication.  At  that  time  the  market  was 
polluted  with  several  journals,  which  pretended 
to  wit,  but  had  au  injurious  tendency.  It  was 
thought,  and  wisely,  that  the  wit  and  satirist, 
assisted  by  the  draughtsman  and  engraver,  might 
play  a useful  part  without  indulging  in  calumny 
or  profanity.  Punch  was  accordingly  launched, 


Mr.  Landells  being  the  chief  proprietor,  and  sup- 
plying the  engravings.  Mr.  Mayhew,  iind,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  Mr.  Mark  Leman,  the  first  and 
present  editor,  were  the  other  two  originators. 

late  member  for  Pontefract  assisted  Landells 
with  cash,  and  was  to  uudertake  the  printing  in 
order  to  repay  himself.  The  sight  of  a journal, 
in  a coffee-house,  printed  by  Bradbury  & Evans, 
led  him  to  call  upon  them  for  a tender,  and 
resulted  in  a very  short  time  in  theii*  purchasing 
the  copyright  of  what  has  been  to  them  a 
fortune,  and  to  the  public  a boon. 

After  this  Mr.  Landells,  together  with  the  late 
Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold,  projected  “ The  Illuminated 
Magazine,”  which,  under  the  editorship  of  Jerrold, 
was  continued  for  two  years.  Some  of  the  draw- 
ings  by  Kenney  Meadows,  engraved  by  Landells, 
have  much  merit.  After  the  decline  of  this,  Mr. 
Landells,  advised,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Mayhew,  started  the  Lady's  Neicspaper,  which, 
for  many  years,  was  under  the  management  of 
Landells.  The  Expositor,  a weekly  journal  illus- 
trative of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  other 
works,  which  have  had  a varied  amount  of  success, 
were  also  planned  by  him.  About  the  time  that 
he  originated  Punch  he  was  employed  upon  the 
Illustrated  Keics,  and  was  deputed  to  follow  the 
Queen  in  her  visit  to  Scotland,  referred  to  in  our 
notice  of  the  late  Mr.  Ingram,  in  our  last,  and  to 
sketch  and  engrave  the  incidents  of  the  journey. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind,  and  Mr. 
Landells  executed  it  so  successfully  that  he  was 
afterwards  deputed  to  follow  Her  Majesty  in 
various  other  progresses  for  the  same  purpose. 

^ More  lately  Mr.  Landells,  assisted,  by  one  of 
his  daughters  (Alice),  produced  several  artistic 
works  for  children  (the  boys’  and  girls’  toy-mak  ers). 
These  ingenious  contrivances  enable  the  young  to 
prepare  models  of  houses,  locomotives,  and  other 
objects,  and  so  to  create  things  for  their  amuse- 
ment, instead  of,  in  the  common  fashion,  destroy- 
ing the  toys  which  are  put  into  their  hands  ready 
made.  The  last  years  of  Mr.  Landells’s  life  have 
been  clouded  by  difficulties,  in  a measure  resulting 
from  a want  of  that  adherence  to  matters  well 
planned  and  commenced,  and  of  those  business 
habits,  which,  when  imited  with  talent,  lead  to 
fortune.  Many  will  long  remember  Mr.  Landells 
for  his  genial  and  friendly  disposition,  and  join  in 
the  regret  experienced  by  his  family  at  his  loss. 


THE  RECORD  OP  MATTERS  AFFECTING 
OUR  PURSUIT. 

Among  the  p.apers  read  at  the  Social  Science 
Congress  at  Glasgow,  was  one  of  some  interest  to 
the  order  of  architects.  It  was  by 

Mr.  Arthur  Syraonds,  recommending  the  syste- 
matic formation  of  libraries  adapted  to  every 
calling,  from  the  Sovereign  or  Minister  of  State 
to  each  class  of  man  of  business.  He  traces  to 
the  want  of  systematic  method  in  recording 
matters  as  they  arise,  many  drawbacks  to  our 
social  progress,  and  to  the  development  of  the 
knowledge  appropriate  to  each  class  of  public  and 
private  service.  To  obviate  this  evil  he  proposes 
that,  instead  of  the  haphazard  formation  of 
libraries,  they  should  he  prepared  for  by  an  apt, 
logical,  practical  arrangement  of  receptacles,  after 
the  manner  of  books,  which  would  afford  a proper 
place  for  whatever  arises.  In  exemplification,  he 
produced  plans  of  the  arrangement  of  a state 
register,  and  other  subsidiary  registers,  exhibited 
in  due  order  in  cases  capable  of  receiving  papers 
of  the  folio  size,  the  contents  of  which  are  indi- 
cated on  the  backs  of  the  cases.  The  plan  showed 
various  methods  of  distinguishing  by  signs  and  by 
colours  the  classes  of  the  books,  as  well  as  of  re- 
lieving the  monotony  which  a long  range  of  books 
of  the  same  sort  would  occasion. 

Though  thus  embodied  in  convenient  form,  the 
plan  is  not  formal,  but  logical.  It  is  framed  so 
as  to  comprehend  every  class  of  matter  in  due 
subordination  to  the  general  plan,  wliich  com- 
prehends the  entire  field  of  public  service,  each 
portion  of  which  is  susceptible  of  being  worked 
out  into  the  minutest  detail,  according  to  the  pecu- 
liar position  and  exigencies  of  the  person  by  whom 
the  plan  is  used;  while,  if  all  Associations  would 
each  according  to  the  scope  of  their  own  purposes 
adopt  it,  the  community  at  large  would  find  in 
its  possession,  somewhere,  the  whole  range  of 
science  and  art  provided  for. 

The  author  stated  that  he  had  originally  been 
led  to  adojjt  the  plan  for  official  and  legislative 
purposes ; but  in  doing  so  had  discovered  its 
applicability  to  aU  other  purposes;  and  that,  in 
the  measure  of  its  general  adoption,  would  be  the 
facility  of  applying  it  in  any  instance. 

He  had  read,  at  the  three  former  meetings  of 
the  Association,  papers  declaratory  of  the  prin- 


ciples  and  general  methods;  and  it  was  now  his 
purpose  to  give,  according  to  a promise,  some 
illustration  of  the  details. 

The  subject  was  recommended  to  the  Council  of 
the  Association  for  investigation,  as  to  its  applU 
cability  to  tho  purpose  of  reducing,  Into  some 
scientific  shape,  tho  multitudinous  tojjies  and 
communications  which  it  has  under  consideration. 

Every  one  of  us  must  feel,  and  every  public 
office  and  associated  body  must  know,  how  advan- 
tageous it  would  be  if  every  suggestion,  memoir, 
or  record  that  bad  been  brought  forward,  hearing 
on  their  special  objects,  were  so  put  away  that  it 
could  be  at  any  time  referred  to  without  trouble. 


ARTICLED  PUPILS  AND  THEIR 
MASTERS. 

A COBRESl’ONDEKT  WTitCS  as  follows  : — 

“SiH,— May  1 askyou  a question-  First,  is  it  legal, 
and,  secondly,  is  it  gentlemanly,  in  a case  where  an 
architect  is  engaged  in  public  competition,  for  his  articled 
pupils,  without  liis  knowledge,  to  send  their  private  de- 
signs to  the  same  competition?  A short  notice  in  your 
next  number  would  greatly  oblige  a reader,  and  one  who 
values  your  journal  and  his  prol'essiou.  Arcuitkct.” 

Although  we  do  not  know  the  terms  of  the 
"articles,”  we  say  at  once  it  is  neither  legal 
nor  gentlemanly,  and  we  do  not  envy  either 
master  or  pupils  between  whom  such  a feeling 
exists  as  should  permit  the  occurrence.  There 
ought  to  he  between  artist-master  and  pupils  de- 
ference, confidence,  anxiety  to  aid  and  instruct, 
gratitude  for  aid  given,  mutual  affection ; and, 
these  existing,  no  one  of  them  would  think  of 
inquiring  whether  such  a diity  act  as  that  men- 
tioned he  “ legal  ” or  not. 

Tears  ago,  in  the  early  travel  of  hoy-days,  we 
enjoyed  for  a short  time  the  society  of  the  vener- 
able Dr.  Mdller,  of  Darmstadt.  In  his  office 
there  were  two  pupils,  or  disciples  as  they 
would  have  been  called  in  earlier  days.  The 
earnestness  with  which  one  of  them  said,  in  tho 
course  of  a convoraatlon  ns  to  Ills  master,  " If 
Dr.  Moller  were  to  tell  mo  to  polish  his  boots,  I 
should  do  it,  satisfied  he  was  right  in  asking  it, 
and  only  too  glad  to  show  my  thankfulness  for  the 
advantage  I derive  simply  from  being  near  him,” 
recurs  to  us  as  illustrating  a relationship  between 
master  and  pupil  one  would  desire  to  find  more 
often  than  we  do. 


BIRMINGHAM  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  for  the  present  session  of  the 
Birmingham  Architectural  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  4th.  It  was  announced 
that  during  the  recess  a correspondence  had  been 
carried  on  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a 
voluntary  professional  examination ; a scheme 
having  been  proposed  by  the  council  of  the  Insti- 
tute which,  in  all  its  main  features,  met  with  the 
thorough  approval  of  the  Birmingham  Society. — 
The  following  gentlemen  w'ere  put  in  nomination 
as  honorary  members  of  the  society  ; Sir  Francis 
E.  Scott,  Bart.,  Mr.  J.  T.  Bunco,  Mr.  S.  TimmiiiH, 
Mr.  A.  Davidson.  The  president  of  the  society, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Bland,  then  proceeded,  after  a few  prefa- 
tory remarks,  to  read  a paper  “ On  the  Disposition 
and  Construction  of  Farm  Buildings.”  Mr.  Bland 
sketched  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  class  of 
improved  farm  buildings  which  is  now  becoming 
every  jlay  more  and  more  common.  He  pointed 
out  the  great  necessity  for  economising  labour  as 
much  as  possible,  and  showed  that  by  judicious 
arrangements  with  regard  to  the  position  of  build- 
ings, a great  portion  of  labour  that  is  ordinarily 
wasted  might  easily  be  saved.  The  questions  of 
site,  of  aspect,  of  the  concentration  of  the  build- 
ings, of  the  uses  of  water  and  steam-power,  and  a 
variety  of  other  topics,  were  successively  brought 
forward.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  a 
conversation  followed,  and  various  matters  of  de- 
tail were  debated  by  the  members. 


Herbert  Ingram’s  Parxiamentart  Suc- 
cessor.— Wc  last  week  gave  a review  of  the  life 
of  the  late  Member  for  Boston,  and  arc  led  to  add 
to  it,  that  he  seems  likely  to  he  succeeded  by 
another  self-made  man,  connected  with  those 
trades,  undertakings,  and  works,  in  which  our 
readers  are  more  particularly  interested, — Mr. 
S.  C.  Ridley  (a  native  of  the  town),  who  has  just 
returned  from  America,  where  he  has  been  many 
years  engaged  in  the  construction  of  railways, 
docks,  and  public  w’orks.  In  his  address  to  the 
Electors  he  declares  himself  to  be  in  favour  of 
various  improvements  calculated  to  benefit  Boston; 
and  having  a large  fortune  to  spend,  he  wiU  not  be 
stopped  for  lack  of  means.  There  is  a want  of  such 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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THE  LIFE.BOAT  STATION  BAEOMEl’EIiS. 


lo  the  suLjoct  of  lifo-boats  aiiil  their  arrange- 
ments, and  the  importance  of  tlic  barometer,  we 
liave  ere  now  given  attention ; and  wc  are  glad  to 
learn  that  the  life-boat  stations  on  onr  roasts  will 
soon  be  supplied,  as  some  forty  of  them  already 
arc,  with  barometers  such  as  that  in  our  engraving. 

A good  barometer  will  not  unfrcquently  indicate 
a coming  storm  tv\'o  or  throe  days  before  it 
actually  takes  place  or  reaches  the  locality  where 
it  has  been  indicated.  If  such  barometers  were 
placed  in  every  harbour,  with  instructions  given 
to  capable  residents  appointed  as  storm-warners, 
au  immense  saving  of  life  and  property  would 
speedily  be  the  consequence.  Practical  instruc- 
tious,  just  such  ns  are  wanted,  have  been  drawn  up 
by  a nautical  man  of  experience  and  intelligence, 
namely,  Pear-admiral  Fitzroy,  P.K.S.,  and  it  was 
he  who,  us  chief  of  the  Meteorological  Department 
of  the  (joveniment,  obtained,  some  time  since,  the 
sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  supply  about 
forty  of  our  poorer  fishing  villages  with  barometers, 
some  of  which  have  already  proved  their  value 
by  the  services  they  have  rendered.  The  subject 
has  now  becn  taken  up  by  the  National  Life  Boat 
Institution,  of  which  the  Admiral  is  a committee- 
man, and  who  propose  to  fix  such  instruments  as 
the  engraving  represents  wherever  useful  aud 
practicable  at  the  yoeiety’a  stations,  and  in  charge 
of  their  permanent  coxswains  ns  storin-w.arners. 
The  mauufactwers  of  the  instruments  will  pro- 
bably be  Messrs.  Negretti  & Zambra,  who  supplied 
the  forty  already  fixed,  aud  the  cost  will  be  under 
6^.  eacln  A gentleman  has  already  subscribed  50Z., 
mid  it  is  anticipated  that  the  public  will  readily 
make  up  what  more  may  be  requisite. 

^ Some  curious  aud  iutercstiug  information  on 
' signs  of  weather”  are  given  in  the  admiral’s 
“ Instructions.” 


" \\  liether  clear  or  dotidy,  a rosy  f-ky  at  surset  presages 
^leweatluri  a red  tky  ia  Ui.-  rno.im.g  bad  vealher  or 
perhaps  rain ; a gray  sky  in  the  morning,  fine 
” I • 15/  ^ ' dawn,  wind  ; a low  dawn,  fair  weather.* 

night,  delicate,  guict  tints  or  colours,  with  soft,  unde- 


fined forms  of  clouds,  indicate  or  accompany  fine  weather; 
but  gaudy  or  unusual  hues,  with  liard  definitely-outlined 
clouds,  foretell  rain,  and  probably  strong  wind. 

Remarkable  clearnes  • of  atmosphere  near  the  horizon  j 
distant  objects,  such  ns  hills,  unusually  visible  ; or  raised 
(by  refraction),  and  what  is  called  " a good  hearing  day,” 
may  be  mentioned  among  signs  of  wind,  if  not  wet,  to  be 
expected. 

More  than  usual  twinkling  of  tlic  stars,  indistinctness 
or  apparent  multiplicatiim  of  the  moon’s  horns,  halos, 
■wind  dogs  ’ (fragments  or  pieces  of  rainbows,  sometimes 
called  ‘wind  galls’),  seen  on  detached  clouds,  and  the 
rainbow,  are  more  or  less  significant  of  increasing  wind, 
if  not  approaching  rain,  with  or  without  wind.”* 

Whether  we  are  indebted  to  the  Admiral  for 
the  rhythmical  form  in  which  the  following  “ wise 
saws  ” are  put  we  know  not ; bub  the  form  is  at 
all  events  a useful  one,  and  well  adapted  for 
record  in  the  sailor’s  brain,  among  his  longer  and 
tougher  but  less  valuable  rope-yarns  and  other 
odds  and  ends  : — 

‘‘  \Vhcn  the  wind  .shifts  against  the  .sun. 

Trust  it  not,  for  back  it  will  rim. 

First  rise  after  very  low 
Indicates  a stronger  blow. 

Long  foretold,  long  last ; 

Short  notice,  soon  pa.st.” 

Perhaps  this  is  the  first  "poetry,”  ns  well  as 
one  of  the  first  specimens  of  weather-wisdom,  ever 
issued  on  the  authority  of  au  official  member  of  a 
grave  Government  department.  The  lines  remind 
u8,  by  the  way,  of  a very  old  rythmical  weather 
axiom  prevalent  in  Scotland,  and  which  is  in 
perfect  accordance  witli  the  Admiral’s  first  prose 
axiom  ; — 

" The  ev’nin  red  and  the  mornin  grey, 

That’s  the  sign  o’  a bonnie  day.” 


BREAKWATERS  AND  nARBOURS. 

A SELECT  C03IMITTEE  was  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Lords  to  inquire  bow  fur  it  may  bo 
practicable  to  afford  better  shelter  to  shipping 
upon  our  coasts  than  is  at  present  afi’orded,  by 
the  adoption  of  some  plan  for  the  construction  of 
breakwaters  and  harbours  less  costly  and  better 
adapted  for  certain  localities  than  the  system  of 
solid  masonry  hitherto  in  use.  This  committee 
has  just  published  a report,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  principal  point : — 

" The  committee  feel  the  importance  of  seeking  every 
means  by  whicli  harbours  and  breakwaters  of  a less  costly 
construction  than  those  at  present  in  course  of  formation 
could  be  placed  on  various  parts  of  the  coast. 

Tliey  have  taken  much  evidence  on  this  subject,  and 
liave  had  their  attention  especially  called  to  floating  break- 
waters, of  which  several  plans  have  been  submitted  to 
them.  Upon  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  these 
constructions  tlic  evidence  is  conflicting. 

Tlie  committee  arc  not  prepared  to  recommend  that 
the  Government  should  undertake  the  task  of  construct- 
ing breakwaters  on  these  principles  ; but,  looking  to  the 
vast  cost  of  liarboars  constructed  upon  the  systems 
hitherto  in  use,  they  are  of  opinion  that  a moderate  sum 
may  be  advantageously  c.xpendcd  by  Government  in 
testing  any  plans  which  may  olfcr  a probability  of  im- 
portant results  in  great  future  saving  of  money,  and  in 
giving  protection  to  life  and  property  in  various  localities. 

'I'u  carry  this  object  into  eifect,  the  committee  recom- 
mend that  a sum,  not  exceeding  lo.ooof.,  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Admiralty.” 


UVEr.l’OOT.  AIlCIIITECTUllAL  SOCIETY. 

THE  BANKRUPTCY  CASE. 

The  first  meeting  of  thn  thirteenth  session  of 
this  society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
3rd,  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Mr.  .lames  Hay, 
the  president,  occupied  the  chair.  Tiic  president 
presented  to  Mr.  Raphael  C.  Isaac  a copy  of 
"Brandon’s  Parish  Churches,”  the  prize  oilcred 
by  tbe  society,  fur  the  best  design  for  a villa, 
during  the  session  of  1859-60. 

The  president  announced  that  a special  meeting 
of  the  society  had  hecu  held  that  day  upon  pro- 
fessional matters,  and  called  upon  the  secretary  to 
read  tlie  report  of  that  meeting,  which  was  as 
follows  ; — " At  a meeting  of  the  professioniil  mem- ! 
bers  of  the  Architectural  Society,  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  an  explanation  from  two  mem- 
bers of  the  society  in  reference  to  certain  para- 
graphs which  have  appeared  in  the  press  reports 
of  a bankruptcy  case,— It  was  resolved,  ‘ Tliat,  as 
these  members  have  volunteered  a full  aud  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  transaction,  the  meeting 
desire^  to  record  their  deliberate  opinion  j— 1st. 
That  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  these 
geutlemcii  should  have  been  betrayed  by  any  pro- 
vocation into  tbe  adoption  of  a proceeding  so 
extremely  irregular  and  open  to  abuse;— 2nd.  That 
[rom  the  evidence  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
imputation  of  any  fraud  on  the  part  of  these  gen- 
Uemeu; — 3rd.  That  the  sum  obtained  is  a very 
inadequate  remuneration  for  the  services  rendered 
in  the  preparation  ol  the  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions referred  to.’  ” 

Ihe  president  drew  atteutioii  to  a report  of 


break  of  day  seen  above  clouds, 
iiibtead  oi  the  horizon.  ’ 


* Fu'lcr  particulars  are  given 
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the  sub-committee  of  the  five  literary  and 
scientific  societies  of  Liverpool,  appointed  to 
take  into  consideration  tbe  offer  of  Mr.  William 
Brown  to  set  apait  a portion  of  the  new  Free 
Public  Library  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  scien- 
tific aud  mechanical  appliances.  The  committee 
reported  that  the  result  of  their  labours  would  be 
the  realisation  of  Mr.  Browii’s  wishes,  and  that  a 
v.aluable  addition  would  be  made  to  tbe  scientific 
institutions  of  tbe  town,  not  contemplated  when 
tbe  library  was  commenced.  Mr.  Huggins  ex- 
hibited and  explained  a chart  of  the  various 
styles  of  architecture  in  the  form  of  a stream, 
with  various  branches  and  ramifications,  showing 
the  way  in  which  the  styles  How  out  one  from  the 
other.  The  president  then  read  his  inaugur.!! 
address,  which  was  warmly  applauded ; and  Mr. 
J.  Audsley  read  the  paper  of  the  evening,  " His- 
tory of  the  Art  of  Illumination,  and  its  Revival 
and  Application  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.” 


A BIG  PIPE. 

A NEW  iron  main  of  great  size  is  being  formed 
near  New  York,  for  the  Croton  Watcr-work.s. 
The  sheets  prepared  for  this  pipe  are  G feet  wide 
by  8 feet  long,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  The  iron 
used  is  required  to  stand  a strain  of  40,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  Tbe  pipe  is  1,350  feet  long,  and  7i- 
feet  in  diameter.  It  will  be  made  in  sectious  of 
12  feet,  requiring  675  sheets,  each  of  which  con- 
tains 48  square  feet,  aud  weighs  960  lbs.,  or  20  lbs. 
to  tbe  square  foot. 

Each  sheet  i.s  punched  near  the  edges  with  200 
holes.  The  sheets  are  then  put  under  a drilling- 
machine,  and  each  hole  is  countersunk  so  that  the 
rivets  maybe  driven  flush,  leaving  the  pipe  per- 
fectly smooth  on  the  inside.  Next  the  sheets  are 
sent  to  the  rolling-machine,  and  rolled  to  the 
required  curve  or  radius,  three  sheets  butted 
together  forming  the  pipe.  In  each  12  feet  section 
there  are  just  1,200  rivets.  The  weight  of  the 
plates  is  6i-8,000  lbs. ; of  the  straps,  145,125  lbs. ; 
of  tbe  rivets  50,000  lbs. — making  in  all  a total  of 
about  840,000  lbs.  The  contract  of  Abbot  & Son, 
for  furnislnug  the  plates  and  straps,  was  for 
28,859  dols.  81  c.  Sneden  & Rowland  do  tbe 
remainder  of  the  work,  and  supply  the  other 
materials,  for  29  dols.  31c.  per  linear  foot,  amount- 
ing to  49,260  dols.  50  c.  Total,  78,120  dols.  31  c. 

The  pipe  will  rest  on  about  170  cast-irou 
standards,  or  saddles,  which  are  placed  8 feet 
apart,  and  weigh  about  1,000 lbs.  each.  It  will  be 
protected  inwardly  and  outwardly  by  coatings  of 
Prince’s  metallic  paint. 

Tlie  estimated  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
pipe  iu  summer  and  winter  is  4 inches ; and  to 
provide  for  this  expansion  and  contraction  there 
will  be  a slip  joint  at  either  end,  which  will  be 
made  of  cast-iron,  with  slipping  surfaces  lined 
with  brass,  to  prevent  their  becoming  fixed  by 
oxydation.  The  pipe  is  mounted  on  roller.®.  In 
regard  to  the  strength  of  this  pipe,  it  is  said  that, 
if  supported  at  its  extremities,  with  1,350  feet 
intervening  between  the  supports,  it  will  sustain 
itself  when  filled  with  water. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

THE  TEOCBESS  OF  THE  MAIN  DRAINAGE  WORKS. 

At  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  held  on  the  5th  instant,  Mr.  .1. 
Thwaites  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Bazalgette  ju'eseuted 
the  following  report  of  tbe  progress  and  cost  of 
works  executed  on  the  several  lines  constructing 
for  main  drainage  purposes  : — 

" 1 beg  to  report  that  the  progress  of  main  drainage 
works  during  tlie  past  summer  lias  not  been  so  satisfac- 
tory 2is  could  have  been  wished,  owing  mainly  to  the  un- 
usually wet  season  we  have  had,  and  other  unforeseen 
difficulties  which  have  occurred. 

On  the  North  Side  of  the  Thame.s. — The  Norlhern  High 
Level  Sewer  would,  with  ordinary  fine  weatlior,  liave  been 
completed  ere  this,  but  the  old  Hackney-brook  remains 
to  be  filled  in,  and  several  branch  connections  and  divi- 
sions  of  local  drainage  will  have  tu  be  made  under  this 
contract.  The  value  of  the  work  executed  up  to  the 
present  time  is  about  159,700/. 

The  Middle  Level  Sewer  Works  liave  also  been  delayed 
by  some  difficulties  with  the  contractor ; it  is  hoped  these 
will  now  be  satisfactorily  settled,  aud  that  tlie  works  will 
proceed  more  rapidly.  About  l.Uiii  feet  of  sewer,  Q feet 
S inches  in  diameter,  has  been  constructed  at  Old  I'ord, 
and  about  2,000  at  Paddington.  The  value  of  the  work 
executed  under  the  contract  is  about  in,.ioo/. 

Tlie  Ranelagh  storm  overflow  across  ifyde-park  is 
being  well  executed,  about  ooo  feet  of  sewer,  8 feet  6 
inches  in  diameter,  liaving  been  completed,  and  works  to 
Ihe  amount  of  about  2,2’'0/.  executed,  besides  fiju/.  for 
the  underpinning  of  the  Ranelagh  Sewer  in  connection 
with  these  works. 

On  the  Soutli  Side  of  the  Thames. — Tlie  Sontiiern  High 
Level  Sewer  Works  were  delayed  couaiderably  by  tlic  in- 
ability of  the  former  contractors  to  proceed  with  them, 
but  they  are  now  being  more  satisfactorily  performed  by 
their  successors,  and  about  960  feet  of  double  sewer,  from 
aiifint  10  feet  6 inclics  in  diameter,  have  been  constructed 
at  D 'ptfoT'’,  about  l,C30  feet  of  lO-lect  sewer  at  Brixtun, 
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aiul  about  2, 000  feet  of  smaller  sewers,  besides  3,800  feet 
of  ihe  Effra  branch,  8 feet  3 inches  in  diameter,  and  ano- 
ther goo  feet,  7 feet  iu  diameter.  The  works  executed 
under  this  contract  are  valued  at  about  38.000?. 

“Southern  Low  Level  Sewer — The  portion  of  this 
work  under  the  Surrey  Consumers’  Gas  yard,  recently  let, 
has  not  been  commenced,  owing,  first,  to  some  delay  in 
getting  the  late  contractor’s  plant  off  the  ground,  and 
then  to  the  necessity  of  sinking  further  cylinders  for  the 
pumping-engines,  and  the  time  required  to  provide  suit- 
able engines  prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  work. 
The  contract  with  Mr.  Aird  for  the  completion  of  the 
work  done  is  still  in  the  course  of  settlement.  The  Dept- 
ford pumping  engines  are  rapidly  progressing,  and  will 
be  ready  for  delivery  before  the  engine-house  foundations 
are  reaily  for  their  reception.’’ 

The  report  was  received,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  and  circulated. 

THE  THAMES’  EMBAUKMEXT. 

Mr.  Le  15reton  rose  to  move  the  resolution  of 
which  he  bad  given  notice: — 

“ That  it  be  referred  to  the  Main  Drainage  Committee 
to  consider  and  report  as  to  what  measures  it  is  expedient 
to  take  as  to  the  proposal  of  carrying  out  the  Thames 
Embankment  in  connection  with  the  Northern  Low-level 
Sewer  ; the  throwing  open,  toll-free,  of  Waterloo  and 
Southwark  bridges  i and  the  making  of  a viaduct  across 
the  Holhorn  v^ley,  with  power  to  confer  with  the 
Government  and  other  parties  ns  to  the  provision  of  the 
necessary  funds  for  all  or  such  of  the  above  works  as  the 
Board  may  resolve  upon  undertaking. ” 

But,  adopting  Mr.  Deputy  Harrison’s  suggestion, 
he  altered  his  resolution  as  follows  : — 

“That  it  be  referred  to  the  Main  Drainage  Committee 
to  consider  and  report  as  to  what  measures  it  i.s  expedient 
to  take  as  to  the  recommendations  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  and  other  improvements  connected  there- 
with, and  to  report  to  the  Board." 

The  resolution  was  put  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

The  contracts  for  layingdowii  the  wires  (under 
Allen’s  new  patent)  of  the  United  Kingdom  Elec- 
tric Telegraph  Company,  to  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool,  and  Birrninghara,  have  been  signed.  It  is 
stated  that  the  works  will  be  completed  and  mes- 
sages transmitted  by  Christmas.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  entire  cost  of  completing  the  line  (in- 
cluding all  necessary  offices  for  32  stations, 
instruments,  &c.),  from  London  to  Liverpool,  will 
be  35,000?.  The  annual  expenditure  is  estimated 
at  13,500?.,  and  the  returns  at  -11,18-1?.,  leaving  a 
profit  of  upwards  of  27,000?.,  or  about  80  per 
cent,  on  the  capital ! 

News  has  arrived  of  llie  laying  of  four  sub- 
marine cables  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  Sir  Charles 
Bright,  between  Valencia  and  the  islands  of  Ivica, 
Majorca,  and  Minorca,  and  thence  to  Barcelona. 

The  Asiatic  telegraph  has  now  been  carried 
down  to  Jezirab,  on  the  Tigris,  a hundred  miles 
north  of  Mosul;  and  it  is  expected  that,  by  the 
end  of  this  month,  messages  will  be  transmis- 
sible from  Constantinople  to  Nineveh. 

New  kinds  of  deep  sea  telegraphs  are  now  the 
order  of  the  day;  but  we  are  still  of  opinion  that 
all  such  schemes  should  have  been  preceded  by  a 
formal  and  authoritative  investigation,  which  has 
not  yet  taken  place. 

One  of  these  new  telegraphic  cables  is  thus 
spoken  of: — The  Algiers  and  Toulon  cable,  says 
the  Birmingham  Journal,  is  made  on  an  entirely 
new  principle,  being  composed  of  hemp  and 
steel  wire,  and  is  the  invention  and  the  patent  of 
Messrs.  John  & E.  Wright,  of  the  Universe 
Works,  ill  this  town.  The  wire  used  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  new  process  of  which  the  firm  of 
Webster  & Horsefall  are  the  patentees.  Some 
idea  of  the  extraordinary  lightness  of  this  cable 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  weighs  a 
ton  to  the  mile.  The  cable  is  laid  down  at  the 
expense  of  the  French  Government. 

Another  new  cable,  said  to  he  suitable  for  the 
Atlantic,  is  thus  described  by  another  contempo- 
rary: — “We  have  bad  the  opportunity  of  e.x- 
aminiiig  the  entire  details  and  process  of  manu- 
facture, from  the  covering  of  the  copper  wire  to 
the  completion  of  the  cable,  upon  a system  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Hall  & Wells.  The  copper  wire 
is  first  covered  with  cotton,  over  which  are  wound 
two  or  more  spiral  layers  of  pure  India-rubber, 
each  spiral  running  in  the  reverse  direction,  the 
whole  being  covered  with  a cord  of  well-tarred 
hemp  : this  forms  the  core,  which  in  turn  is  pro- 
tected b}'  longitudirial  strands  of  hemp  and  wire, 
kept  in  position  by  a closely-plaited  hempen  cover- 
ing. The  specific  gravity  of  the  finished  cable  is 
little  greater  than  that  of  water  [and  may  it  not 
be  too  light  for  safe  laying?  One  extreme  may 
be  as  bad  as  the  other  : the  safe  mean  is  just  one 
of  those  important  points  which  still  require  to 
be  investigated],  and  the  tensile  strength  is  con- 
siderably above  that  of  an  ordinary  electric  cable 
of  equal  bulk.  The  machinery  by  which  the 
core-covering  is  made,  wc  should  mention,  is 
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simply  the  application,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  of 
the  ordinary  plaiting  machine,  with  the  addition 
of  a series  of  independent  hollow  tubes  for  laying 
the  longitudinal  strands,  so  that  the  practicability 
of  manufacturing  any  length  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned.” 


GAS. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  Jletropolitan  Gas 
Act,  the  directors  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company  have  reduced  the  price  of  gas  4d.  per 

1.000  feet.  The  Phamix  Company  lias  reduced 
the  price  3d.  per  1,000  feet.  It  is  anticipated  that 
a similar  reduction  will  shortly  be  made  by  the 
Imperial  Company. 

The  Surrey  Consumers’  Gas  Company  have  de- 
clared their  usual  dividend  of  8 per  cent,  per 
annum  for  the  half-year  last  past.  The  net  profit 
amounted  to  6,609?.  odds,  out  of  which  a balance 
of  1,227?.  was  carried  over  to  the  account  of  un- 
appropriated profits  after  payment  of  the  8 per 
cent. 

The  Manchester  gas  committee  report  that  the 
sale  of  gas  continues  steadily  to  increase,  the 
rental  for  the  past  year  having  amounted  to 
154,658?.  4s.  2d.,  being  an  increase  of  9,403?.  6s.  2d. 
upon  the  rental  of  the  previous  year,  notwith- 
standing the  reduced  price  which,  during  the  last 
six  months,  has  been  charged  to  private  consumers 
within  the  city.  The  gross  profit  amounts  to 
64,779?.  I'is.  lOd.  as  against  58,789?.  13s.  4d.  the 
previous  year;  leaving, — after  deducting  for  in- 
terest, 16,255L  12s.  4d-,  and  on  Sinking  Fund 
account  13,306?.  Ss.  6d., — a surplus  of  35,217?.  178., 
divisible  between  the  improvement  and  water- 
works departments.  From  the  pressure,  appa- 
rently, made  by  the  Local  Gas  Consumers  Asso- 
ciation, who  are  bent  on  having  their  gas  at 
3s.  9d,,  and  object  to  city  improvements  out  of 
gas  profits,  the  gas  committee  and  the  council  have 
resolved  on  further  reductions  in  price  according 
to  quantity  consumed,  the  lowest  to  be  Ss.  8d.  for 

1.500.000  feet  and  upwards  per  ([uarterly  con- 
sumption, and  the  highest  4s.  for  quniitities  under 

200.000  cubic  feet.  Beyond  the  city  the  prices 
are  to  range  from  48.  2d.  to  43.  6d. 

The  Sheffield  gas  company  dFcctors  report  their 
dividend  for  the  half-year  to  be  the  maximum  of 
10  per  cent,  on  old,  and  8 per  cent,  on  new  stock, 
leaving  a surplus  of  2,269?.,  which  will  raise  the 
reserve  fund  to  its  conditional  maximum,  being 
now  6,903?. ; so  that  the  directors  contemplate  a 
further  reduction  in  price.  They  therefore  pro- 
pose at  once  to  reduce  the  charge  for  their  gas  to 
3s.  9d.  to  the  general  consumer,  and  they  antici- 
pate a greatly  increased  consumption  when  they 
shall  have  reduced  it  to  3s.  6d. 

About  eighteen  months  ago  a company  was 
formed  for  lighting  St.  Petersburg  with  gas.  The 
works  have  now  been  successfully  started : up- 
wards of  fifty  miles  of  main  pipes  are  laid,  the 
greater  portion  being  the  larger  sizes,  from  12  to 
36  inches  diameter. 


PROPOSED  UTILIZATION  OF  SEWAGE. 

Croydon. — A prospectus  of  the  Croydon  Sewage 
Irrigation  Company  (Limited)  has  been  issued. 
This  company  proposes  to  apply  the  sewage  of 
Croydon  to  irrigate  the  land  contiguous  to  that 
town,  on  a plan  devised  by  the  company’s  engineer, 
which  is  said  to  have  received  the  approbation 
of  high  agricultural  authorities.  It  is  men- 
tioned that  by  the  plan  proposed  the  sewage 
manure  can  be  supplied  over  a large  area  to 
estates  and  farms,  at  a rate  remunerative  to  all 
parties.  It  is  to  be  pumped  into  a reservoir 
situated  on  an  elevation  about  two  miles  from  the 
town,  whence  it  is  to  flow  to  each  farm  and  field 
by  gravitation.  The  company  has  obtained  privi- 
leges for  a term  of  100  years.  The  capital  is 
fixed  at  30,000?.,  iu  shares  of  10?.  each,  with  a 
deposit  of  2?.  10s. 

Birmingham. — The  residents  along  the  banks 
of  the  River  Tame,  says  the  local  Gazelle,  “have 
frequently  complained  that  the  sewage  of  this 
town  has  polluted  their  river,  killed  the  fish,  and 
half-poisoned  the  people.  In  some  instances, 
legal  proceedings  have  been  taken  against  the  cor- 
poration, and  no  slight  degree  of  anxiety  or  small 
amount  of  expense  has  resulted.  The  works  car- 
ried on  for  some  time  past  at  the  outlets  of  the 
sewers  have,  we  believe,  done  a great  deal  towards 
removing  the  former  causes  of  complaint;  and  it 
is  now  in  contemplation  to  go  a step  further,  and 
ascertain  whether  the  sewage  matter,  having 
ceased  to  he  a nuisance  to  the  neighbouring 
farmers,  cannot  be  converted  into  a positive 
benefit  to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  be  made  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  town.  The  subject  will 


receive  ample  discussion;  and  we  believe  it  will 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  mayor  and  corporation  if 
some  plan  cannot  be  devised  to  carry  into  effect 
an  object  in  every  way  so  greatly  to  be  desired.” 
A meeting  with  this  view  has  already  been  held. 
It  was  convened  ns  a conference,  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
(the  mayor),  and  attended  by  a muiiber  of  land- 
owners, fanners,  and  others.  The  meeting  li.is 
appointed  a committee  to  ennsider  the  best  method 
of  bringing  the  corporation  and  the  fanners  into 
close  contact  in  this  matter. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Belper. — The  waterworks  directors  have  ac- 
cepted the  following  tenders,  viz.,  the  Butterley 
Company’s  for  the  supply  of  cast-iron  pipes,  <S:c., 
and  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Tomlinson  & Harper,  of 
Derby,  for  the  construction  of  the  reservoirs  and 
pipe  laying.  Opeiations  will  be  commenced  forth- 
with, to  ensure  the  works  being  ready  by  tlio 
.spring  of  next  year.  The  plans  were  furnished 
by  Mr.  R.  Bayliss,  of  Derby'. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — The  new  Mechanics’ 
Institute  and  Baths  and  Wuah-liouscs  at  Low 
Walker,  built  by  Mr.  Charles  Mitchell,  of  the  firm 
of  C.  Mitchell  k.  Co.,  for  the  workpeople  of  his 
firm  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  village,  have  been 
inaugurated.  The  building  is  situate  in  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  village.  Mr.  Mitchell  acted  ns 
his  own  architect.  There  are  apartments  on  the 
ground- floor  for  the  keeper  of  the  institute.  Above 
these  are  the  reading-room  and  library,  52  feet  in 
length  and  27  feet  iu  breadth. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Amongst  those  glass-painters  who  are  at  any 
rate  trying  to  raise  the  character  of  their 
productions,  by  the  employment,  amongst  other 
means,  of  able  artists  when  terms'  or  opportunity 
permit  it,  we  may  name  Messrs.  Lavers  &,  Bar- 
I rand.  This  firm  have  recently  produced  a small 
; light,  after  a cartoon  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Jones,  artist, 
of  the  school  known  as  “ P.  R.,”  which  deserves 
mention.  Tlie  subject  is  the  Annunciation.  The 
Virgin  is  kneeling  amidst  flowers,  holding  in  her 
hand  the  dove.  Gabriel, — 

“ The  angel  who  came  down  to  earth 

Witli  tilliDg^  of  the  peace  so  many  ytars 
Wejit  for  in  vain,  that  np’rt  the  heavenly  gales 
From  their  long  interdict,” — 

stands  behind.  The  Annunciation  places  before 
us,  as  Mrs.  Jameson  says,  “ the  two  most  graceful 
forms  which  the  hand  of  man  was  ever  called  on 
to  delineate, — the  winged  spirit  fresh  from  Para- 
dise ; the  woman  not  less  pure,  and  even  more 
highly  blessed — the  chosen  vessel  of  redemption, 
and  the  personification  of  all  female  loveliness,  all 
female  excellence,  all  wisdom,  and  all  purity.”  It 
is  small  blame  to  suy  that  the  cartoon  falls  short 
of  this ; but  Mr.  .Tones  has  given  the  Virgin  a 
singularly  sweet  and  touching  face.  This  has 
been  transferred  to  some  extent  to  the  glass;  and 
the  whole,  although  confused  and  wanting  in 
white  light,  presents  an  agreeable  mosaic  of 
colours,  and  a pleasing  sentiment  for  those  who 
rightly  look  for  something  more  than  sparkle. 

St.  Thomas’s,  Oxford. — A new  window  of  some 
importance  has  just  been  placed  in  this  church  at 
the  east  end  of  the  new  aisle.  The  subject  is  in- 
tended to  be  an  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  Chris- 
tian worship  as  seen  by  St.  John  in  his  Apoca- 
lyptic vision.  The  centre  of  the  three  lights  con- 
tains a figure  of  the  Lamb  standing  on  the  heavenly 
altar.  His  blood  streaming  into  a chalice.  Two 
angels  arc  represented  iu  the  two  small  lights 
above  ns  holding  candles.  Below  is  seen  a Prkst 
celebrating  the  Holy  Communion  at  an  altar  in 
correspondence  with  the  altar  in  Heaven.  In  the 
two  side  lights  are  angels  “ harping  with  their 
harps,”  and  8.iints,  with  piilms  in  their  hands, 
casting  their  crowns  before  the  throne.  The  lowest 
of  these  alone  appear  to  be  historical  figures — most 
conspicuously  those  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  locality — St.  Thomas  the  Martyr, 
St.  Frideswide,  and  Sfc.  Margaret,  and  with  them 
others  well  known  in  the  histoiy  of  the  English 
church.  On  each  side  is  the  tree  bearing  “ twelve 
manner  of  fruits.”  The  window,  based  on  a sug- 
gestion by  Mr.  Street,  is  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  of  London. 

Axminster. — An  cast  window hasjust  been  placed 
iu  the  church  of  Axminster.  The  character  of  it  is 
said  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  sacra- 
rium,  which  is  Early  Decorated — about  a.d.  1315. 
The  ground  is  a diaper  of  blue  and  crimson,  bear- 
ing medallions,  representing  iu  their  ecclesiastical 
order  the  Circumcision,  thcEpiphany.the  Baptism, 
the  Agony,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Entombment,  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension.  In  the  highest 
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quatrefoil  is  “The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 
The  works  were  executed  by  Messrs.  Powell,  of 
Whitefriars. 

Liverpool. — A staiued-glass  window  has  just 
been  completed  and  placed  over  the  sacristy  door 
of  St.  Agustine’s  (R.  C.)  Church,  Liverpool.  It 
consists  of  three  lights  in  the  centre,  one  the 
figure  of  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  having  a 
lamb  in  bis  arms,  and  in  the  side  lights  figures  of 
St.  Charles  Borromeo  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 
These  figures  are  placed  under  canopies  formed  of 
cusped  equilateral  arches,  ornamented  with  the 
ball  fiower,  and  springing  from  the  foliated  caps 
of  slender  banded  columns,  of  a character  united 
to  the  geometrical  style  of  the  window.  The 
spaces  above  the  canopies  are  filled  with  ornamen- 
tation composed  of  the  vine,  &c.,  upon  the  alter- 
nate ruby  and  blue  grounds,  and  surrounded  by 
borders  of  the  strawberry  and  lily.  The  spaces 
underneath  the  figures,  and  the  openings  in  the 
geometrical  head  of  the  window,  are  filled  with 
foliated  tracery.  The  window  has  been  executed 
by  the  St.  Helen’s  Crown  Glass  Company. 

Halifax. — The  two  windows  in  the  north  wall 
of  the  Rokeby  chapel,  at  the  parish  church  of 
Halifax,  have  been  filled  with  stained  glass.  Mr. 
Warrington  was  the  artist.  Each  of  the  win- 
dows consists  of  three  lights,  with  Perpendicular 
tracery  in  the  heading.  By  elevating  the  centre 
subject,  a pyramidal  arrangement  has  been  efiected. 
The  window  nearest  the  east  is  devoted  to  the 
life  of  Abraham.  In  the  centre  light  the  Father 
of  the  Faithful  is  depicted  in  the  act  of  oft'er- 
ing  up  his  son  Isaac  on  Mount  Moriah.  In  the 
sinister  light  is  the  Blessing  of  Abraham  by  Mel- 
ebisedek,  king  of  Salem.  The  dexter  light  pre- 
sents the  Meeting  of  Abraham’s  Servant  with 
Rcbekab  at  the  Well,  ne.ar  the  city  of  Nahor. 
The  other  window  is  devoted  to  incidents  iu  the 
life  of  Moses,  viz.  the  Ollerings  of  the  Feoide 
towards  the  making  of  the  Tabernnelo,  the  Up- 
lifting of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  and  the  Anointing 
of  Aaron.  The  Uplifting  of  the  Brazen  Serpent 
occupies  the  centre  light.  The  head-lights  in 
each  window  are  filled  in  with  angels  playing 
instruments  of  musicj  as  in  the  west  window  of 
this  chapel,  which  was  filled  by  the  same  artist 
about  a year  ago.  For  these  three  additions  to 
the  church  the  parishioners  are  indebted  to  the 
Waterhouse  family. 

L'ewcastle-npon-Tpne.  — The  Ions  memorial 
window,  at  St.  Nicholas’  Church,  in  this  town, 
has  been  inagurated.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  about  this  time  last  year,  the  local  church- 
wardoas  determined  to  place  a new  east  window 
in  the  church,  with  a view  of  filling  it  with 
stained  glass  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Ions, 
the  organist  of  tlie  church.  A dcsio-n  for  the 
iirclutcctnral  portion  of  the  work  wa.s  supplied 
by  Jlr.  A.  M.  Dunn,  architect,  .and  Mr.  Wailes 
supplied  the  glass.  The  window  contains  seven 
lights,  the  stonework  of  which  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  Patterson  k Burstall.  The  top  of  the 
window  is  enriched  by  tracery,  and  the  first 
figure,  in  stained  glass,  represents  the  Lamb  and 
ILnimrj  the  two  immediately  below  representing 
bt.  George  and  the  Dragon  and  St.  Michael. 
Un  either  side  of  those  are  two  large  ones  of 
angels,  conveying  emblems  of  the  passions,  sur- 
rounded by  points  of  foliage,  beneath  which  are 
the  monograms  I.  H.  S.  Further  down  are 
doiible  rows  of  figures,  of  the  sixteen  prophets 
eight  forming  a row.  To  tbc  right  and  left 
aie  figares  ot  cherubim,  and  the  side  openings 
are  allotted  to  the  four  evangelists.  Tlie  five 
central  diysions  are  occupied  by  incidents  cou- 
nected  with  the  crucifixion  of  Our  Lord.  The  base 
of  the  window  13  devoted  to  a representation  of 
the  Lord  s Supper.  The  sum  raised  for  the  memo- 
riul  was  between  400^  and  500/. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING. 

The  new  Church  and  Monastery  of 
the  Benedictines,  at  Belmont,  near  Hereford 
have  been  formally  opened.  The  church,  tlie  first 
stone  of  which  was  laid  six  years  ago  by  Mr. 

egg-Prosser,  and  which  has  just  been  conse- 
crated  is  cruciform  in  plan,  and  comprises  chan- 
cel  lateral  chapels,  central  tow'er,  transepts  nave 
aisles  and  south  porch.  The  extreme  length  is 
150  feet  by  60  across  the  transepts.  The  whole 

Bath  BtoM.  Exteriorly  it  is  built  in  Sargardine 
coursed  stoiie,  with  tracery  and  dressiugs  in  stone 
from  the  forest  of  Dean.  The  roofs  are  covered 
rot  1 ‘‘'fs  "’ith  crestings  In 

metal  and  earthenware.  The  ceiling  of  chancel 
IS  sub-diyided  into  compartments  by  wrought 

rhichTr'r’’tr*‘™®  liammer-beams, 

which  are  further  supported  by  cusped  brackets 


which  rest  on  angel  corbels.  The  ceilings  of  the 
side  chapels  and  transepts  are  also  panelled, 
but  in  a manner  less  elaborate.  The  clerestory 
of  the  chancel  is  partly  formed  by  gables  jutting 
out  of  the  main  roof,  forming  a line  of  tracery, 
terminating  in  crosses  carved  in  stone.  The 
ceiling  of  tho  tower  is  groined  in  Caen  stone, 
with  carved  bosses  at  the  intersection ; the  same 
is  supported  on  Devonshire  marble  columns, 
which  jut  out  in  emblem  of  the  four  Evangelists. 
The  east  end  of  the  chancel  has  a window  of 
five  lights,  w’bich  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  by 
Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.,  of  Birmingham.  It 
contains  five  figures,  representing  our  Saviour 
surrounded  by  angels;  St.  Michael,  St.  Raphael, 
and  St.  Gabriel,  with  choirs  of  angels  surround- 
ing the  archangels.  The  roof  of  the  u.avo  and 
aisles  are  open,  and  are  constructed  with  arch- 
principals,  strengthened  with  ring  posts  and 
collar  beams.  The  west  end  is  filled  with  a large 
rose  window,  the  tracery  of  which  forms  a cross 
composed  of  roses.  The  internal  decorations  are 
not  yet  commenced,  except  the  high  altar,  which 
is  executed  in  alabus  and  marble.  The  church 
was  commenced  long  anterior  to  a monastery 
being  thought  of,  and  it  is  undergoing  several 
alterations.  The  monastery  is  entered  from 
the  church  by  a ground  cloister,  in  which  re- 
cesses are  formed  for  resting.  At  present  only 
one  wing  of  the  monastery  is  completed  : this  mea- 
sures over  200  feet,  nud  contains  upwards  of 
40  cells,  with  rooms  in  proportion.  The  refec- 
tory is  60  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  above 
wliicb  is  the  library.  Of  the  cloister  only  one 
side  is  at  present  completed,  in  local  stone,  with 
Bath  stone  dressing.  The  whole  of  the  buildings 
were  designed  by  Mr.  Pugin. 

Oarstang. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Roman  Catholic  church  has  been  laid  at  the 
village  of  Scorton,  near  Garstang.  It  is  intended 
to  be  in  the  Early  Decorated  period  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  J.  Han- 
som & Son,  of  Clifton.  The  churcli  will  be  seated 
to  accommodate  300,  and  is  expected  to  bo  com- 
pleted in  about  nine  months.  The  contractor  for 
the  joiner’s  work  is  Mr.  J.  Turner,  of  Preston; 
and  for  the  masonry,  Mr.  W.  Yates,  of  this  town. 
The  building  is  to  cost  about  2,500/. 

Brighton. — A new  Roman  Catholic  place  of 
worship  is  about  to  be  erected  on  a piece  of 
ground  now  occupied  as  a timber-yard  at  the  top 
of  llampton-place,  Brighton.  “ TJiree  tenders 
were  at  first  sent  in,”  says  the  local  Gazette, 

“ one  from  Messrs.  G.  Cheesman  & Freeman 
another  from  Mr.  Fabian,  and  a third  from  a firm 
in  London,  and  there  was  not  40/.  diflerence  be- 
tween any  of  them.  After  Messrs.  Cheesman  A 
Co.  had  received  a letter  stating  that  theirs  was 
the  lowest  tender,  tho  next  morning  they  received 
another  letter  to  the  effect  tiiat  a subsequent 
tender  bad  been  sent  in  by  the  e%’ening  post,  from 
Messrs.  Patching  & Son,  precisely  tlie  same  in 
amount.  Ou  Tuesday  Messrs.  Cheesman  & Co. 
received  information  that  their  tender  was 
accepted.”  The  work  will  be  fortliwitli  com- 
menced. 

JVexfurd.—'^^Q  are  requested  to  state  that  the 
two  churches  at  Wexford,  described  in  tlie 
fuMer  on  29th  September,  were  designed  by  the 
late  Mr.  R.  Pierce,  of  Wexford,  and  were  erected 
under  bis  


CHDKCH.BUILDING  NEWS. 
Sco-Suston  (A-ur/ott-).— The  cliureli  of  Sco- 
Euston,  situated  about  five  miles  from  North 
VV  alsham,  is  haying  the  chancel  restored  at  the 
sole  expense  of  the  impropriator.  The  roof  wliich 
IS  ot  hammer-beam  construction,  will  be  taken  oS 

aiidrcframed.andnewoaktimhcrsinsorted  wherever 

rciiuircd.  Tlie  altar  railing  will  ho  of  open  oak 
trarery,  and  the  benching,  running  east  and  west 
of  the  same  material.  New  buttresses  will  be 

auTi'if  panelled  stone  fronts, 

and  the  gable  finished  with  stone  coping  and  cross. 
The  paying  will  be  Stafiordshire  tiles,  laid  in  irre- 
gular devices.  The  interior  of  the  walls  svill  bo 
Btuceoed,  and  tho  east  end  diapered  in  fresco 
with  the  comm.indments  and  texts  on  xlnc,  let  in 
flush  with  the  plaster.  The  works  will  be  carried 

out,  under  tho  superintendence  of  Mr,  E M I’hln 

son,  by  Mr  Mace,  of  Coltishall.  The  nave  is  in*^ 
terribly  bad  state  of  repair,  the  roofing  covered  with 
thatch  in  a most  dilapidated  condition.  Plans  for 

bvMrph°^  " I'T’’  prepared 

by  Mr  Pbipson,  and  tho  rector,  the  Ec,  H.  White 

bnrth?S  tl  Saarantco  tho  collection  of  three: 
t hot  for  properly  restoring 

It,  but  the  ratepayers,  who  consist  solely  of  torn 


IpsmrJi:— The  church  of  St.  Mary-at-Elms, 
Ipswich,  is  about  to  be  benched  throughout,  and 
new  pnlpit,  reading-desk,  and  altar  railing  erected, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Pbipson.  The  main  body  of 
the  church,  consisting  of  a nave  and  north  aisle,  is 
a common-place  Late  structure,  but  there  is  a good 
Norman  doorway,  with  its  original  ironwork,  of 
elaborate  and  excellent  design,  which  will  be  care- 
fully preserved.  ^The  tower  is  red  brick,  of  Ttidor 
date,  relieved  with  black  diamond  work.  Tho 
contractor  for  the  works  is  Mr.  Seager,  of  Ipswich. 

li  ednenfield. — The  chief  stone  of  the  mortuary 
chapel,  to  be  erected  in  the  new  parochial  cemetery 
at  Wednesfield,  has  been  laid.  The  intended 
chapel  will  be  erected  opposite  to  the  main  en- 
trance, the  porch  facing  the  gates.  The  material 
employed  will  bo  red  brick,  relieved  by  three 
bands  of  white  brick,  and  white  stone  copin<vs, 
window  sills,  and  cross.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance 
porch  there  will  be  a small  belfry  tower,  sur- 
mounted by  a spire.  The  internal  dimensions 
will  be  35  feet  in  length  by  15  feet  6 inches  in 
breadth.  Light  w’ill  Idc  communicated  by  two 
main  windows,  one  at  either  end,  and  by  six  side 
lights.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  will  be 
about  dUO/.  Mr.  Edward  Banks,  architect,  sup- 
plied the  design,  and  the  work  will  be  executed 
by  Mr.  Plant,  builder,  Wolverhampton. 

Lradpole  {Lorsef).  — St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
Bradpole,  near  Bridport,  has  been  opened.  The 
edifice  is  intended  as  a Chapel  of  Ease  to  the 
parish  church  of  Bradpole.  The  church  is  iu  the 
Early  Decorated  style  of  architecture.  The  inte- 
rior comprises  a nave  and  chancel,  with  a robing 
room  ou  the  south  side,  which  also  serves  as  .an 
organ  chamber.  The  edifice  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing more  than  300  persons.  The  length  of  the 
nave  is  81  feet,  and  its  width  26  feet.  The 
chancel — 24  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide — is  separated 
from  the  nave  by  a moulded  arch.  All  the  seats 
arc  open:  those  in  the  nave  are  of  stained  deal; 
those  in  tlie  chancel,  of  oak,  carved.  The  pulpit 
aud  font  arc  of  Hamhiil  stone,  carved.  The  east 
window  is  of  stained  glass,  representing  the 
Baptism,  the  Holy  Supper,  and  the  Crucifixion. 
The  quatrefoil  window,  of  stained  glass,  in  the 
gable,  represents  tho  Ascension.  Neai-est  tho  east 
window,  on  the  north  side,  is  an  angel  window, 
intended  as  a memorial  to  the  father  and  mother 
of  the  vicar  ot  the  parish.  There  are  two  figures. 
Another  stained  glass  window,  by  the  side  of  the 
one  just  mentioned,  has  been  raised  by  the  laud- 
able exertions  of  the  organist  and  choir.  On  tliis 
are  figures  of  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  Tho  south  window  iu  the 
chancel  is  erected  iu  memory  of  a brotlier  of  the 
vicar  of  the  parish : it  represents,  in  a style 
corresponding  with  that  of  tho  others,  Ht.  Peter 
and  St.  Andrew.  'The  reveals  of  each  of  the  side 
windows  are  ornamented  with  wreaths  of  passion 
flowers,  executed,  principally,  by  Mr.  W.  Iv. 
Brown,  of  Bridport.  The  end  wall  of  the  ch.aneei 
is_  decorated  with  ornamental  foliation,  which, 
with  most  of  the  other  decorations,  are  tho 
work  of  Messrs.  Ilarland  aud  Fisher,  of 
London.  A wreath  of  grapes  and  corn  ears 
1 uns  along  under  the  wall  plate  ou  each  side 
of  the  chancel.  This  is  the  work  of  JIrs. 
Broadley  (the  wife  of  tho  vicar).  The  chancel  Is 
paved  with  oruamentiil  aud  plain  tiles.  The  five 
windows  ou  each  side  of  the  nave,  are  respectively 
surmounted  by  a text  iu  scroll.  The  eighteen 
corbels  of  the  building  are  adorned  with  shields, 
each  bearing  a sacred  emblem,  executed  by  Mrs. 
Broadley.  A border  of  passion  flowers  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  nave,  on  each  side,  under  the 
wall  plate,  was  executed  by  Miss  Gunning, 
daughter  of  Archdeacon  Gunning.  The  roof  is 
open,  the  rafters  being  filled  in  with  plaster, 
coloured.  The  building  will  be  fitted  up  for  gas. 
Tho  building  site  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Albert  Way, 
one  of  the  landowners  of  the  parish.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  Talbot  Bury.  Messrs.  Chick  & Son, 
of  Boaminster,  were  the  builders;  and  Mr.  Gibbs, 
of  Bradpole,  the  mason. 


THE  MIRACULOUS  CABINET. 

Under  this  title  an  extraordinary  work  of  art, 
invented  and  produced  by  H.  Nisdolsky,  was  exhi- 
bited  on  \Yediiesday  evening  last,  in  the  Dudley 
Gallery,  Egyptian  Hall.  When  we  say  that  this 
cabinet,  measuring  only  5 feet  high,  3 feet  wide, 
and  18  inches  deep,  contains  150  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, of  the  same  size  as  in  ordinary  use,  some  of 
our  readers  will  ask  for  a list ; and,  as  a curiosity, 
here  it  is  A judge’s  large  table,  with  ornaments, 
books,  and  six  chairs;  four  large  card-tables,  two 
C hinese  tables,  a smoking-table,  a lady’s  work- 
table, two  beautiful  large  Chinese  toilet-tables, 
a large  chess-table,  four  work-boxes,  four  flower- 
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pota  with  flowers,  a what-not,  a large  candelabra, 
a full-sized  bed  with  hangings,  and  a baby’s  swing 
cot;  a round  toilet  table,  an  embroidery  frame, 
a large  flower-table,  five  small  Chinese  lamps, 
two  large  ditto,  two  Chinese  toilet  candlesticks, 
twelve  fancy  boxes,  a footstool,  a painter’s  easel, 
four  music-stands,  a dining-table  with  twenty- 
four  covers  laid  complete;  four  large  dishes, 
twenty-eight  plates,  thirty  cups,  saltcellars,  See. ; 
a large  chandelier  containing  twelve  wax  lights; 
nine  garden  chairs,  four  parlour  candlesticks,  a 
Chinese  writing-desk,  a fancy  inkstand  with  wax 
tapers,  rulers,  and  bell;  a tea-tray,  a drawing- 
room table,  a throne,  a throne-chair,  four  small 
flower-tables,  a large  table,  inlaid  with  specimens 
of  shells,  glass  top,  &c.,  Sec.  It  certainly  is  a most 
ingenious  work  of  mechanical  skill.  When  the 
various  articles  are  put  together  and  spread  over 
the  apartment,  the  notion  of  putting  them  all  back 
again  into  the  snug  little  cabinet  seems  scarcely 
less  than  absurd.  We  have  seen  many  a good 
packing-case,  but  never  such  a wonderful  case  of 
packing. 


SANITARY  STATE  OF  ST.  GILES’S. 

A RBPORT  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  district. 
Dr.  Buchanan,  to  the  Local  Board  of  Works,  has 
been  printed,  in  which  the  sanitary  state  of 
St.  Giles’s  in  1859  is  treated  oF,  together  with 
the  means  taken  for  its  further  improvement. 
From  this  report  it  appears  that  the  unbealthi- 
ness  of  this  once  notorious  district  is  steadily 
diminishing. 

The  district  south  of  Great  Queen-street,  as 
about  Great  Wild-street,  is  the  worst  part  of 
St.  Giles’s ; and  in  this  part  there  has  been  au  in- 
crease of  mortality,  although  formerly  other  por- 
tions were  more  unhealthy.  This  may  probably 
have  in  some  measure  arisen  from  sanitary  atten- 
tion having  naturally  been  first  given  to  the  un- 
healthiest  part  of  the  district,  and  this  would  only 
show  more  cleai-ly  the  power  of  sanitary  efforts  to 
save  life  and  improve  health.  At  the  old  rate  of 
mortality,  292  lives  have  been  saved  in  St.  Giles’s 
during  the  last  two  years. 

Russell-square  must  be  still  a remarkably 
healthy  spot : the  mortality  there  is  only  13-6 
per  1,000,  although  17  per  1,000  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  inevitable  death-rate  of  a town 
population  : this  axiom,  therefore,  demands  cor- 
rection. 

It  is  a notable  circumstance  that  the  births 
of  females  were  last  year  the  most  numerous  in 
St.  Giles’s.  This  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  any- 
where, one  should  think,  although  more  females 
livo  than  males,  the  surplus  of  the  latter,  and 
somewhat  more,  dying  ofi;  till  the  females  exceed 
the  males ; but  there  are  generally  more  males 
born  than  females.  Last  year.  In  St.  Giles’s,  how- 
ever, 887  females  and  842  males  were  born  : 087 
females  and  727  males  died:  602  children  died 
under  five  years  of  age. 

The  truthfulness  of  the  illustrated  delineation 
of  a nuisance  in  Drury-lane,  in  shape  of  a cow- 
house, given  in  the  Builder,  is  testified  by  the 
medical  officer,  who  remarks  that  an  interior  view 
would  have  proved  worse  than  the  exterior  one, 
and  adds  that  some  improvements  Ijave  been 
effected  in  this  class  of  unmitigated  nuisances. 

The  reports  of  the  local  medical  and  other 
ofiicers  of  health  in  the  metropolitan  districts  are 
very  valuable,  and  will  he  of  still  greater  interest 
in  future  years.  There  ought  to  be  some  central 
repository,  in  which  every  one  of  these  reports 
should  be  carefully  kept,  so  as  to  be  available  to 
the  public  when  required;  otherwise  it  will  soon 
become  difficult  to  obtain  them.  Would  not  the 
office  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  be  a 
very  proper  site  for  a public  sanitary  library,  in 
which  these  records  could  he  stored  ? The  new 
Society  of  Officers  of  Health  should  see  to  this. 


THE  COLOSSAL  RIYETTED  STATUE  OF 
ST.  CHARLES  BORROMEO. 

In  myprofessioual  peregrinations  I have  recently 
I come  across  the  cui-ious  colossal  statue  of  Sc. 
'Charh's  Borromeo,  placed  on  a hill  near  Aronn, 
overlooking  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

This  statue,  which  is  upwards  of  70  feet  in 
'height  and  mounted  on  a pedestal  which  rises 
'SO  feet  above  the  top  of  the  hill,  was  placed  in  its 
[present  position  in  the  year  1624. 

The  pedestal  is  of  stone,  hut  the  statue  itself  is 
• is  entirely  formed  of  plates  of  bronze  and  of  copper 
iriveted  together  in  patches  of  every  form  and 
idescription  something  after  the  manner,  but  with- 
lout  the  regularity,  of  the  Bi-itanuia  tubular  bridge 
vover  the  Meiiai  Straits.  The  work  is  very  strong 
— stands  the  wai-  of  the  elements  in  its  exposed 
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situation  in  a very  remarkable  and  instructive 
manner — and  is  a monumental  attestation  to  the 
truth  of  the  proverb,  that  “ there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.” 

It  is  even  more  wonderful  than  our  wrought 
metal  bridges  and  boats,  inasmuch  as  its  exterior 
represents  in  an  almost  life-like  manner  all  the 
beauties  of  sculptured  humanity.  The  expression 
of  the  features,  the  attitude  of  the  body,  I might 
almost  say  the  vigour  of  the  intellect,  are  here 
admirably  portrayed ; and,  down  to  the  minutest 
details,  although  on  so  large  a scale,  the  whole  is 
in  excellent  keeping.  The  folds  of  the  drapery 
are  exhibited  in  the  most  natural  maimer  imagin- 
able. It  is  altogether  a most  interesting  work  of 
nrt,_  executed  with  great  talent,  while  it  is  also  a 
curious  specimen  of  engineering  and  constructive 
skill.  It  cost  nearly  4O,000Z.  in  those  days  when 
labour  was  cheap,  and  money  had  not  the  value  it 
has  now:  probably,  in  our  days,  the  cost  of  such 
an  undertaking  could  not  be  nflbrded.  It  is, 
therefore,  precious  on  every  account. 

In  French  measure,  the  face  is  7 feet  2 inches 
wide,  and  7 feet  6 inches  long.  The  length  of  the 
nose  is  2 feet  7 inches.  The  eyes  are  1 foot  6 
inches  long:  the  mouth  is  2 feet  4 inches.  The 
length  of  the  arm  is  28  feet:  the  length  of  the 
thumb  is  4 feet;  and  the  circumference  of  the 
robe  54  feet. 

I went  up  the  statue  to  examine  its  structure, 
hut  shall  not  do  so  again  in  a hurry  ; nor  would 
I have  done  so  then  merely  for  the  sake  of  saying 
I had  been  inside  the  nose,  and  walked  about  iu 
the  head.  Had  it  not  been  that  I wished  to  make 
ti  personal  inspection  of  the  work,  I should  have 
employed  a chimneysweeper  to  examine  it  for  me, 
and  bring  me  back  bis  report  in  the  event  of  his 
getting  down  safely,  as  the  operation  I had  to 
perform  was  (as  far  as  I can  judge,  seeing  that  I 
never  did  ascend  a chimney),  much  more  akin  to 
the_  performances  of  his  profession  than  mine— 
mats  revenons  d nos  montons, 

A ladder,  about  40  feet  long,  home  by  some 
three  or  four  men,  was  brought  up  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  placed  against  the  cornice  of  the  pedes- 
tal. This  was  kept  in  position  by  a kind  of 
scaffolding  of  poles,  so  as  to  prevent  it  swaying  in 
the  wind,  or  oscillating  with  the  weight  of  my 
body  while  performing  the  climbing  operation  of 
raising  my  feet  and  bands  from  one  rung  to  the 
other,  which  are  about  a foot  apart. 

When  I got  upon  the  pedestal,  which  is  very 
narrow,  and  altogether  too  small  for  the  mass  of ; 
metal  placed  upon  it,  a circumstance  which  gives 
the  whole  monument  a somewhat  top-heavy  ap- 
pearance, I began  to  examine  the  plates  of  metal 
of  which  the  statue  is  composed.  During-  this 
time  the  men  were  affixing,  by  means  of  iron 
cramps,  another  ladder  on  the  top  of  the  first,  by 
which  I got  up  a further  height  of  some  20  feet  in 
addition,  and  then  with  no  little  difficulty  had  to 
squeeze  myself  into  a small  aperture  between  a 
fold  m the  robes  aud  a core,  if  I may  so  say,  of 
masonry,  which  is  carried  up  Inside  the  statue*  to 
about  the  top  of  its  shoulders;  and  here  the  climb- 
ing becomes  diflicult  or  rather  strange  to  such  ns 
myselt;  who  have  not  been  occupied  very  lately  in 
such  peculiar  gymnastic  exercises.  Tliis  chimney 
is  very  wide,  and  has  bars  built  into  the  masonry 
of  it  ou  either  side:  thus  it  becomes  necessary  to 
extend  the  legs  land  arms  very  widely  apart,  and 
feel  on  cither  side  with  hands  and  feet  for  the 
frail  su])port8  to  which,  nolens  volens,  after 
having  got  so  far,  it  is  incumbent  to  cling.  I do 
not  remember  having  made  such  a peculiar  ascent 
anywhere  before,  and  it  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
mountebanks  sometimes  seen  in  Italian  cities, 
raising  themselves  to  an  altitude  between  two 
columns,  so  as  to  enjoy  an  elevated  position  from 
whence  they  may  liarangne  the  crowd  congregated 
to  witness  tiieir  saltambics. 

Having  then,  by  dint  of  exercising  every 
muscle  in  my  body,  during  which  time  it  would 
not  have  been  wholesome  to  have  been  attacked 
with  the  least  symptom  of  cramp,  seeing  that  any 
relaxing  of  my  hold  would  have  precipitated  me 
immediately  to  the  bottom,  without  meeting  any- 
thing ou  the  way  even  to  break  my  fall,  I arrived 
on  the  top  of  the  masonry,  and  my  head  was 
about  on  a level  with  the  lower  jaw  of  the  figure. 
No  sooner  had  I arrived,  than  I was  invited  to 
look  down  on  the  other  side  at  the  book  held 
under  the  left  arm  ot  the  statue,  which  is  open  at 
the  top,  and  preseuted  all  the  appearance  of  a 
brewer’s  vat. 

The  interior  of  the  head  would  make  a com- 
fortable little  sitting-room,  as  you  can  well  un- 
derstand when  I tell  you  that  it  measures  some 
20  feet  round.  I looked  out  from  a little  chink 
between  the  plates,  just  above  the  right  eye,  and 
which  to  the  less  initiated  below  probably  repre- 


sents the  eyebrow.  From  this  the  view  is  magni- 
ficent. The  tranquil  waters  of  the  “Langen-see,” 
as  the  Germans  call  it,  lay  stretched  before  me, 
and  the  blue  hills  of  Lombardy  were  scattered 
aud  piled  up  capriciously  and  fantastically  beyond 
the  ripple  of  its  waters  : then  the  wide  plains  of 
Lombardy  lay  farther  off  in  the  distance,  and 
lured  the  eye  towards  the  far  horizon.  The  plates 
are  not  half  an  inch  thick,  and  are  conuected 
together  by  an  immense  number  of  small-headed 
copper  rivets.  The  whole  mass  must  have  been 
adapted  to  some  mould  before  being  put  up,  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  altogether  impossible  to 
get  the  external  shape  so  accurately. 

The  eyes  are  evidently  cast,  as  the  pupils  are 
well  defined,  inside  as  well  as  out.  The  ears 
stand  out  remarkably,  as  the  figure  is  represented 
with  very  short  hair.  All  the  details  are  well 
managed,  and  even  two  or  three  days’  growth  of 
beard  upon  the  chin  is  cleverly  imitated,  aud,  from 
the  great  size  of  the  figure,  may  be  remarked  even 
from  the  foot  of  the  pedestal  below.  Sculptors 
and  artists  who  visit  Italy  should  not  fall  to  see  it, 
while  engineers,  if  they  could  not  take  a leaf  out 
of  its  big  book,  may  find  plenty  to  learn  from  it, 
aud  perhaps  something  to  copy. 

William  H.  ViLirEns  Sanket. 


THE  FUTURE  FOR  ARCHITECTS. 

LONDON  AND  I’AiaS. 

In  his  annual  notification  that  the  architectural 
courses  at  the  University  College,  London,  will 
commence  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  instant  (of  wliich, 
by  the  way,  we  hope  many  will  avail  themselves)' 
Professor  Donaldson  makes  the  following  obser- 
vations, which  may  be  usefully  made  permanent 
in  our  pages : — 

“In  tlie  Mnnitenr,  of  the  a^th  August  last,  there 
appeared  a very  striking  review  of  the  works  executed  at 
Pans  by  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  since  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  France  in  1852.  Thii  enumeration  em- 
braces the  operations  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  of 
the  Municipality  of  Paris  ; it  records  lines  of  streets  and 
bouleyarts  pierced  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  the 
doubling  of  its  superficial  area  bytiie  addition  of  a sub- 
urban zone  i the  completion  of  the  stupendous  palace  of 
the  Louvre;  the  erection  of  churches,  schools,  district 
courts  of  justice,  six  barracks,  market-places,  fountains, 
theatres,  squares,  hospitals,  eight  bridges,  making  twenty, 
two  which  span  the  Seine  ; while  we  have  at  most  eight 
for  all  London,  with  its  immense  population  and  colossal 
commerce.  Whole  quarters  of  Paris  have  been  pulled 
down  to  produce  direct  thoroughfares  from  east  to  west 
from  north  to  south,  and  to  afford  access  to  the  centres  of 
commerce,  improving  also  the  public  health,— the  results 
of  a determined  concentrated  will  for  the  public  good. 

This  presents  a humiliating  picture  to  us  when  we  com- 
pare this  statement  with  the  torpid  operations  of  our 
Government  and  our  Municipal  Corporation,  even  although 
we  call  to  mind  that  many  of  the  works  above  enumerated 
are  in  this  country  carried  out  by  individual  or  associated 
private  enterprise.  Our  Administration  requires  ofllces 
for  the  Indian  Department,  and  takes  refuge  in  part  of  an 
hotel,  built  as  a speculation  by  a company.  And  so  in- 
superable appear  to  be  the  obstructions  and  difficulties 
which  attend  the  realization  of  our  public  works,  how- 
ever imperative,  that  the  absolute  need  of  War  and  Foreign 
Ofllces,  for  the  due  administration  of  the  business  con- 
nected with  those  departments,  urgent  as  it  may  be,  is 
rnade  to  yield  to  personal  interests  and  to  a battle  of  par- 
ties and  styles  j and  years  may  intervene  before  the  want 
is  supplied.  Even  our  City  Corporation,  important  as  the 
works  have  been  which  they  have  carried  out,  can,  with 
unaccountable  shortsightedness,  cover  with  a huge  ware- 
house a vacant  plot  which  afforded  the  finest  view  of  our 
metropolitan  cathedral  and  facilitated  direct  communica- 
tion with  various  parts  of  the  City  where  most  required. 

Still  London,  although  far  behind  in  the  Governmental 
activity  to  promote  improvements  and  to  direct,  as  in 
Paris,  the  public  taste  for  monumental  splej.dour  and 
magnificence,  has  advanced,  through  private  enterprise, 
in  the  style  of  its  commercial  and  domestic  buildings 
more  than  any  other  metropolis.  We  see  clubs,  b.anks, 
insurance  ofllces,  and  like  institutions,  offer  erections 
honourable  to  the  present  school  of  art,  and  evidencing 
great  progress  in  professional  skill  and  taste. 

There  is  a noble  future  for  the  rising  generation  of 
architects.  The  development  of  the  British  empire  has 
been  incalculable : the  population  has  doubled  within  a 
sliort  period:  its  commerce  knows  no  limit.  England, 
and  even  London,  of  i860,  compared  with  England  or 
London  of  1800,  are  as  giants  to  pigmies.  A like  exten- 
sion of  Government  establishments,  to  insure  a ready  and 
economic  administration  of  the  public  business,  must 
take  place ; and  necessity  will  romprl  our  Government  to 
satisfy  these  requirements,  which  loreign administrations 
would  seize  with  eagerness,  to  adorn  a sovereign’s  reign 
or  reflect  honour  on  a ministry  that  would  undertake 
them.  Our  Ministers  and  Parliament  cannot  continue  to 
hesitate,  when  our  great  commercial  cities  and  provincial 
towns  show  what  energy  and  taste  for  architecture  may 
effect.  •' 

It  is  then  for  the  young  architects  and  builders  to  fit 
themselves  for  corning  opportunities.  The  war  of  styles 
may  still  continue;  our  usages  and  tastes  may  become 
modified.  There  will  be  required  fresh  combinations  and 
appliances.  Science  must  progi-ess  as  well  as  Art:  and 
construction  must  advance  with  like  energy.  There  is  a 
wide  field  open,  and  who  shall  be  equal  to  the  struggle  for 
the  occasion,  for  reputation,  f r success?  Those  only 
who  acquire  beforehand  the  elements  of  sound  profes- 
sional knowledge, — who  make  themselves  .acquainted 
with  the  finest  productions  of  the  ablest  and  most  refined 
minds  of  past  ages,— who  devote  a zealous  earnestiie«s 
to  the  study  of  the  subject,— who  are  determined  to  excel 
and  to  rank  among  the  great  architects  and  builders 
who  have  endowed  their  country  with  noble  works,  and 
to  take  place  witli  our  Inigo  Joiies,  our  Wren  and  his 
master-mason  Strong,  our  Vanbrugh,  our  Chambers,  of 
the  past;  with  our  Barry  and  Cubitt  of  recent  times  ’’ 
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STEPNEY  UNION  COMPETITION. 


Sin,—!  truly  hope,  for  the  honour  of  the  profession, 
that  not  a single  architect  will  auply  for  the  " tarticulars" 
relative  to  the  above  competition,  I fear,  however,  that 
the  usual  “ numerous  applications  ” will  be  miifle.  If  so, 
it  would  be  very  desirable,  if  practicable,  to  obtain  the 
names  of  such  applicants,  and  publish  them.  We  should 
then  discover  some  of  the  “ black  sheep." 

I have  long  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  present 
difgraceful  system  is  fo.stered  by  those  architects  who 
enter  indiscriminately  into  nU  competitions  (as  a wheel  of 
fortune  from  which  a prize  may  possibly  be  drawn', 
without  considering  the  respect  due  to  themselves  or  the 
profession  of  which  they  arc  members. 

N.  E.  Stevexs. 


LEICESTER  CHAPEL  COMPETITION. 


Sin,— As  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  Leicester  New 
Connection  Methodist  Chapel,  I ask  for  the  admittance  of 
this  protest  in  ynur  journal.  As  the  result  was  made 
known  through  the  Builder,  I think  the  injustice  of  the 
committee  should  also  be  made  known  through  the  same 
medium.  1 was  informed  that  on  no  account  would  the 
stipulated  sum  of  l,6oflL  be  allowed  to  be  increased  by  the 
architect.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  the  successful 
competitor  had  ornamented  his  design  so  as  to  consi- 
derably  exceed  the  stipulated  sum, — to  the  amount  of  six 
or  seven  hundred  pounds  more.  Of  course  this  amount 
enabled  the  architect  to  pleo.se  the  eyes  of  the  committee 
far  better  than  would  a design  which  was  limited  to  the 
stipulated  sum.  This  is  a piece  of  great  injustice  to  the 
other  competitors.  O.xk  ov  tub  Co.mpetitor.s. 

•**  The  tenders  will  be  found  in  our  present  number. 


ST.  PATRICK’S  CATHEDRAL,  DUBLIN. 


Siu, — If  any  justification  of  the  statements  in  my  letter 
of  the  22nd  of  September  were  needed,  such  has  been 
amply  supplied  by  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  inSatniders's 
News-Letter  of  September  29th. 

I have  to  congratulate  the  authorities  on  the  champion 
they  have  obtained,  who  has  made  the  startling  disclosure 
that  for  the  last  sixteen  years  they  have  wilfully  and 
deliberately  closed  their  eyes  whilst  tlie  cathedr.al  was 
iindergoiiig  a gradual  process  of  "debasement.”  The 
had  taste  of  the  writer  will  be  best  shown  by  mentioning 
that  these  so-called  " debased  ” works  were  executed 
after  the  design,  and,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence,  of  the  late  Mr.  Carpenter.  His 
ignorance  may  be  guessed  from  liis  own  admission,  that 
he  docs  not  know  what  is  meant  by  an  ‘‘Early  English 
wall,”  or  how  ‘‘  a wall  ” could  be  designated  as  belong- 
ing to  any  " order.”  (?) 

In  point  of  fact,  there  are  only  two  statements  to  which 
a denial  has  been  given.  As  to  the  first,  I have  only  to 
say,  in  reply  to  the  writer's  a.ssertion  that  every  care  was 
taken  to  have  an  accurate  restoration  of  the  nave,  that  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  such  accuracy  has  not  been 
secured.  As  regards  his  denial  that  there  has  been  any 
exclusion  from  viewing  tlic  works,  I need  not  say  that  I 
did  not  make  the  assertion  without  having  what  I believed 
to  be  good  authority  for  it;  but  I am  glad  to  learn  that  I 
was  mistaken  ; and  I shall  be  happy  to  avail  myself  from 
time  to  time  of  the  proffered  permission  to  sec  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works. 

The  parties  engaged  in  the  present  restoration  cannot 
consistently  claim  immunity  from  criticism,  seeing  that 
they  have  themselves  alluded  to  the  unfortunate  mis- 
application of  the  miniificent  sums  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Armagh  by  his  Grace  the  Lord 
Primate,  for  the  restoration  of  that  cathedral. 

Medi.-rvai.ist. 


Chariinhle  Legacy  : the  word  " Poor.’’ — A lady 
left  by  her  will  certain  sums  of  money  to  “twenty 
aged  widows  and  spinsters,”  in  a certain  parish. 
As  age  did  not  necessarily  imply  poverty,  it  was 
argued  that  the  legacy  could  not  be  supported  as 
a charity,  and  it  would  thus  lapse  for  uncertainty. 
It  was  decided,  however,  that,  as  the  object  was 
clearly  charitable,  tbe  legacy  w’as  good,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  the  word  “ poor  ” should  be  added. — 
Thompson  v.  Corhy. 

Itaiboag  Conrpany  : Lepair  of  Jlighivay. — A 
railway  company  in  Ireland  carried  its  line  over  a 
bridge  which  spanned  the  highway;  and,  in  order 
to  afford  head-room  for  traffic,  the  company  lowered 
the  highway  and  placed  it  in  a substantial  condi- 
tion. The  lowered  part  of  the  road  afterwards 
became  out  of  repair.  The  local  justices  ordered 


Odeat  Length  op  Railway  Rails.— The 
Messrs.  Barningham,  of  the  Darlington  Iron 
Works,  are  at  present  engaged  in  rolling  a large 
(juantity  of  rails  of  unusual  dimensions.  They  are 
27  feet  in  length,  and  their  weight  is  82  lbs.  to 
the  y.ard. 

Cost  op  Leeds  Townhall. — A printed  docu- 
ment, produced  at  the  town  council  the  other  day, 
showed  that  the  total  cost  of  the  building  was 
113,239/.  19s.  7d.  Mr.  Titley  said  that  statement 
did  not  include  the  expenses  attending  the  Queen’s 
visit,  nor  the  cost  of  the  expensive  lamps  outside 
the  hall,  nor  was  there  any  allowance  for  interest. 
If  those  three  items  were  taken  into  consideration, 
tbe  cost  of  the  building  was  from  125,000/.  to 
130,000/. 

SiNiaNG  OP  Magazine,  Woolwich. — A spa- 


the  company  to  repair  tbe  same  ; but  this  order  cious  Hat-roofed  magazine,  under  construction  in 
w'us  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  Queen’-s  Bench  by  . Woolwich  marsh,  and  now  nearly  complete,  was 


the  judgment  of  two  judges  out  of  three. — T/ie  last  week  discovered  to  have  suffered  from  the 


Waterford  and  Limerick  Railioay  v.  Kearney. 


yielding  of  the  base  to  such  an  e.xterit  that  a con- 
siderable portion  of  tbe  building  will,  probably, 
, have  to  be  removed  and  rebuilt.  The  disaster  is 
attributed  to  the  late  rains  having  carried  away 
' some  of  the  subjacent  marshy  stratum  insufficiently 
prepared  with  concrete  and  other  heavy  substances 
iu  forming  the  foundation. 

The  Land  of  Song  and  Dance. — According 
to  the  “ Trovatore”  Italian  journal  the  number 


PATENTS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
BUILDING.* 

CoMPHESsioN  OF  Beicks,  Tiles,  iStc. — L.  J. 

Lreihon,  Tours,  France.  Dated  2nd  February, 

ISGO. — This  invention  cannot  be  described  with- 
out reference  to  the  drawings. 

BElCK5lAKiM  MAc:uiirE.-  0 C»»*ry,  Strood,  ' of  'Btegore 'of  loth  seMs'TnluTramomtsrt  pro- 

Rnt.  Dnfcpd  Ifif.li  Fftbrinirv.  IRfiO. — Tlin  rmfonfAn i i_  -i  e-nr,  . _ ■'  . 


Kent.  Doted  IGth  Febrnory  lS60.--The  patentee  ' sent  to  1,V30.  Among  those  Me  enumerated  410 
claims  the  use  of  a trmngulnr  feeding  shaft  and  330  tenors,  280  baritones,  160  bass 


endless  band  or  chain  of  moulds  or  claybolders,  i ,,-,„gor8,  50  (omie.  Italy  produces  1,670  dammrs 
together  witb^  the  movable  projections  on  the  I „„d  dansim,  viz.,  180  of  the  first  i-ank  of  the 


THE  “BUILDER’S”  LAW  NOTES. 
Leases:  Written  Memorandum.  — A person 


agreed  hi  writing  to  take  the  lease  of  a house  for 
the  residue  of  the  lessor’s  term  (being  five  years) 
and  also  to  take  a lease  of  stables  “ at  the  same 
rent  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  lessor  held 
them  by.”  This  was  for  an  unexpired  term  of 
seven  years;  but,  as  the  term  for  which  the  stables 
were  held  was  not  specified  with  certainty  in  the 
writing,  it  has  been  held  that  there  was  not  a 
siifiicient  written  memorandum  to  satisfy  the  law 
as  laid  down  in  the  “Statute  of  Frauds”— 
Fit  zma^trice  v.  Layby. 

Laihcay  Company : Cotnpeyisation  to  Land- 
holders.—K laiidholder  agreed  to  submit  to  arbi- 
tration his  claims  against  a railway  company  for 
compensation  for  injury  done  to  his  land,  and  for 
the  loss  of  the  land  taken  by  the  company.  He 
dmd  before  the  final  award  was  made;  and  when 
after  some  enlargement  of  the  time  for  the  award’ 
it  was  at  length  made,  several  objections  wore 
taken  by  the  company.  The  whole  case  came,  on 
appeal,  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  thefollow- 
i_“povtant^  points  were  decided.  It  was  hold 


centre  rollers,  in  combination  with  the  stampers 
or  plungers  described. 

Bricks. — T.  11.  Morrell,  Leyhvnd,  Lancashire. 
Dated  17th  February,  1860.  — T’hc  patentee 
claims,  firstly,  tbe  lining  of  machine  moulds  or 
dies  for  making  solid  or  perforated  bricks  with 
raw  untanned  skin  or  hide,  as  described.  Secondly, 
the  nse  of  one  cross-bar,  with  two  or  more  rows  of 
perforators  or  studs  attached  thereto,  for  the 
moulding  of  perforated  bricks,  as  described. 
Thirdly,  with  reference  to  the  apparatus  for 
pressing  perforated  bricks,  the  adaptation  or  use 
of  two  press-plates  w’ith  panels  aud  cores  or  studs 
attached.  Fourthly,  with  reference  to  the  appa- 
ratus for  drying  brick,  tiles,  and  other  articles 
made  from  plastic  earths,  the  arrangement  of 
racks  or  frames  fixed  to  the  roofs  and  walls  of 
drying  sheds,  as  described.  Fifthly,  the  general 
construction  and  arrangement  of  hot-air  fines  or 
ventilators  iu  corahhiution  with  a central  shaft, 
sheds,  and  hot  air  chamber,  as  described,  and  also 
the  use  of  such  ov  similar  fines  or  ventilators  in 
combination  with  a chimney-shaft  and  sheds  only  , 
for  such  or  similar  purposes. 


Iliscdlama. 


S arbitration 'did  not  expire 


with  the  death  of  the  landowner;  that  the  time 
tor  making  the  award  may  be  enlarged  for  the 
prpose  of  suiting  tbe  convenieuce  of  the  iiarties 
because  the  sections  in  tbe  Lands  Clauses  Act,  pro’ 
^diDg  for  the  award  in  three  months,  was  intro- 
duced  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties;  that  an  arbi- 
trator  may  employ  any  experienced  person  or 
scientific  mail  to  assist  him  ; that  he  may  award 


“““r:  h'e  may 


mclnde  dtoages  likely  to  be  caused  to  the  tenants 

vadr  ngM  to  compensation  exists  if  the 

affteted  may  be  distant  from  the  line.— Gi/e- 
donian  Railway  Company  v.  Lockhart. 


Proposed  New  Law  Courts.  — The  inhahi- 
tants  of  Holywell-street,  Str.and,  and  places  ad- 
joining, have  received  the  following  circular:— 
“ Sir  : It  having  been  determined  to  seek  powers 
from  Parliament  in  the  ensuing  session  to  concen- 
trate the  law  courts  and  offices  on  the  locality  on 
which  your  house  staud-s  and  I having  been 
authorized  to  prepare  the  necessary  survey  aud 
reference,  venture  to  beg  the  favour  that  you  will 
permit  the  surveyors  engaged  on  the  work  to  have 
access  to  your  premises  to  take  the  necessary 
plans,  and  that  you  will  further  oblige  by  afford- 
ing them  all  the  intorraation  in  your  power  rela- 
tive to  ownership.— H.  R.  Adraham,  Surveyor.” 

The  “Continental  DioRxVaia”  at  Egtptian- 
Hall. — This  exhibition  consists  of  a hotch-potch 
of  views  which  have  been  exhibited  already  iu 
London  under  different  titles,  some  of  them  more 
than  once.  Several  of  the  pictures  arc  very  well 
painted ; but,  bolding  it  to  be  dishonest  to  lure 
the  public  to  what  professes  to  be  a new  e.xhibi- 
tion,  hut  which  many  of  course  discover  after 
they  have  paid  tlioir  money,  they  have  seen 
before,  we  have  no  words  for  it  but  those  of  re- 
proof.  Mr.  Leicester  Buckingham,  who  supplies 
the  descriptive  lecture,  can  scarcely  be  awaieof 
the  fact. 

Patents.— Locks  toe  Dooes.— In  your  im- 
prossion  of  20th  September  last,  p.  630,  is  an 
account  of  a lock  “ formed  to  admit  the  key  at 
opposite  sides,”  &c.,  for  ivliich  a patent  has  been 
obtained.  Probably  the  inventor  is  not  aware 
that  a lock  of  tbe  same  kind,  upwards  of  300 
years  old,  exists  upon  a door  in  King’s  College 
Chape  Cambridge.  The  lock  was  taken  off  and 
nt  an  expense  of 

ios.  bcl.,  and  is  now  in  good  working  order. 
Cantad. 


* Selected  from  tlie  Engineer's  lists. 


latter  class,  called  di  rango  Francese ; 220  first 
danseuses,  di  rango  Italiano ; 110  first  dancers, 
970  of  both  sexes,  mezzo  carattere,  and  40  ballet- 
masters. 

New  Invention  in  Printing. — At  Vienna  a 
printing  machine  has  been  brought  out,  dispeiis- 
. iiig  with  the  use  of  all  other  assistance  save  that 
of  mechanical  apparatus.  No  persons  are  re- 
quired to  feed  it  with  paper,  or  to  remove  the 
printed  sheets,  both  processes  being  accomplished 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  machine  itself. 
The  paper  for  this  purpose  is  supplied  in  rolls 
many  hundred  yards  in  length.  Tbe  machine 
first  cuts  a sheet  oft’  the  requisite  size,  Iheu  prints, 
and  finally  throws  it  off — a newspaper  ready  for 
the  reader.  All  that  manual  labour  is  required  to 
do  is  to  bring  forward  fresh  rolls,  aud  to  take 
away  the  printed  sheets. 

New  Application  of  Peat.— Some  improve- 
ments in  manufactures  from  peat  have  been  pa- 
tented by  yir.  H.  Hodgson,  of  Ballyreinc  and 
Merlin  Park,  and  Mr.  P.  M.  Crane,  of  the  Irish 
Peat-works,  Athy.  The  invention  consists  in  pre- 
paring from  peat,  in  its  natural  state,  blocks, 
slabs,  or  pieces  of  any  size,  form,  or  thickuess, 
which  blocks,  slabs,  or  pieces  are  said,  when  so 
prepared,  to  lie  useful  aud  economical  in  the  con- 
struction of  parts  of  buildings,  and  for  various 
other  useful  purposes.  They  place  these  blocks 
between  cloths  of  woven  or  textile  fabric,  or  other 
suitable  material,  and  tbe  peat  is  placed  between 
shelves,  and  submitted  to  hydraulic  or  other  pres- 
sure. The  water  is  entirely  forced  out  and  the 
peat  solidified,  and  drying  is  effected  either  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  or  in  a room  heated 
artificially,  or  by  any  otlier  process.  They  arc 
tlien  put  again  between  the  plates  of  a hydraulic 
or  other  press,  and  e.xtreme  pressure  put  on  them. 
If  the  product  of  their  invention  he  required  for 
use  for  inside  work  iu  building,  such  as  partitions, 
linings,  inside  roofing,  or  for  other  work,  as  a non- 
conducting substance,  they  do  not  require  other 
further  preparation  than  shaping, provided  they  are 
not  to  be  exposed  to  wet.  But  the  slabs  or  pieces 
used  for  roofing  (instead  of  slates,  tiles,  or  other 
things  of  that  , nature)  they  prepare  to  resist  the 
wet  or  action  of  tbe  atmosphere  by  steeping  them 
in,  or  saturating  or  coating  them  with,  some  fitting 
material  to  resist  wet,  such,  we  presume,  as  pitch. 

The  Late  A.  E.  Ciialon,  ll.A.— Mr.  Alfred 
E.  Chalon,  R.A.,  portrait  painter  to  her  Majesty, 
has  just  passed  away  from  among  us,  having  died 
a few  (lays  since,  at  his  villa  on  Campden-hill, 
Kensington,  at  the  ripe  age  of  fourscore  years. 
He  was  of  Swiss  extraction,  and  brother  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  James  Chalon,  E.A.  lie  drew 
entirely  with  the  pencil  and  in  water  colours,  and 
he  attained  celebrity  as  a painter  of  ladies  of  rank 
and  fashion,  more  especially  in  their  court  dresses 
and  trains.  He  contiuued  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal 
Academy  down  to  the  last.  A few  months  since 
he  offered  to  bestow  his  collection  of  paintings 
and  sketches  upon  the  parish  of  Hampstead,  on 
condition  that  the  p.irishioners  should  subscribe 
money  sufficient  to  build  a place  for  lliem,  luid 
pay  a small  stipeiid  to  a curator;  bub  the  oiler 
was  not  accepted. 


, Oct.  20,  I860.] 
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Mr.  llodgrs'  Account  of  the.  G-rcat  Victoria 
Bridge,  Canada. 

JAILWAY  ENGINEERS 

and  railway  contractors 
usually  carry  things  with 
a high  liand,  not  allowing 
“ I would  ” to  wait  upon 
“I  dare  not,”  and  here  we 
have  a striking  example 
of  the  fact, — not  alone 
in  the  remarkable  bridge 
which  now  spans  the  river 
St.  Lawence,  ■ — but  also 
in  the  book  that  describes 
it.*  This  volume,  con- 
taining, as  we  have  al- 
ready told  our  readers, 
21  illustrative  plates  and 
40  engineering  plates, 
giving  all  the  details  of  con- 
struction, and  on  wliich 
book  about  4,000/.  have  been 
spent,  was  pi-oducod  in  seven 
weeks.  Looking  at  one  of 
the  Columbier  folio  copies, 
with  its  gold  borders  to  the 
text,  its  chromolithograph.?, 
and  sumptuous  binding,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  believe  in 
this  despatch,  had  we  not'  tlio 
assertion  of  hlr.  V’'eale  himself. 
Within  that  space  the  drawings  were 
made,  the  book  produced,  and  six  ' 
bound  copies  forwarded  to  arrive  in  time  for 
presentation  on  the  day  the  Prince  of  Wales 
laid  the  last  stone  and  drove  the  last  rivet. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  as 
most  of  our  readers  know,  traverses  British 
North  America  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  , 
to  the  rich  country  of  the  Ear  West.  By  one 
unbroken  line  of  railway,  through  upwards  of 
1,2IR)  miles  of  cultivated  country,  it  carries  the 
products  of  the  distant  western  states  of 
America  to  the  sea-board.  It  ojiens  up  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  through  which  it 
passes  the  means  of  inter  - cojumuiiicatiou 
throughout  the  wliolc  of  the  year  ; and,  more- 
over, connects  and  associaUs  together  tlie 
'British  dependencies  in  North  America,  and, 
by  means  of  the  Great  Bridge  over  the  St. 
Lawrence,  it  brings  them  all  into  direct  com- 
munication with  the  United  States  and  the 
best  ports  of  the  Atlantic.  For  six  months  of 
the  year  the  St.  Lawrence  was  sealed  up  by 
frost.  For  six  months  of  the  year,  therefore, 
Quebec  and  the  other  ports  and  harbours  of 
the  river  were  unavailable,  and  trade  was  vir- 
tually .suspended. 

Following  the  coui’se  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  uniting  all  the  princijral  towns,  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada  brings 
the  whole  country  t-o  the  best  ports  on 
the  sea-board  by  the  nearest  route,  and 
ailbrds  the  greatest  facilities  for  com- 
munication with  Europe  by  a passage 
600  miles  shorter  than  any  other  that  - 
can  be  made  between  the  continents. 

We  have  on  various  occasions  given 
particulars  of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  which 
forms  the  connecting  link  in  the  line 
between  British  North  America  and  the  ■ 
United  States,  but  it  may  be  interest- 
ing, now  that  the  work  is  finished,  and 
with  Mr.  Hodges’  book  before  us,  to  jot 
down  a few  of  the  leading  points  in  its 
history.  It  was  in  1852,  at  the  request 
of  the  Provincial  Government  of  Canada, 
that  the  firm  of  Peto,  Brassey,  and  • 

Betts  made  an  examination  of  the 
country  with  a view  to  assisting  in  the 
development  of  a complete  .system  of 
railways  for  the  colony  ; and  Mr,  W. 


Jackson,  M.P.,  afterwards  associated  in  the 
undertaking,  accompanied  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Ross,  C.E.,  proceeded  thither  for  that  purpose. 

As  early  as  1846,  the  Hon.  John  Young,  of 
Montreal,  suggested  the  practicability  of  a 
bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  reports  upon  the  subject  from 
several  engineers,  with  which,  and  the  infor- 
mation he  obtained  on  the  spot,  Mr.  Ross  on 
his 'return  to  England  designed  the  structure 
upon  the  principle  on  which  it  is  carried  out, 
and,  as  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  afterwards  resided  in  Canada  until 
the  works  were  completed.  Upon  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  company,  Mr.  Stephenson  was 
consulted  ; and  he,  after  examining  the  infor- 
mation and  designs  laid  before  him  by  Mr. 
Ross,  signified  bis  approval  of  them,  and  under- 
took jointly  with  him  the  responsibility  of 
engineer  to  the  bridge.  In  1853,  Mr.  Stephen- 
son visited  Canada  personally  ; and,  with  the 
additional  information  procured  during  the 
previous  winter,  then  decided  conjointly  with 
Mr.  Ross  upon  the  structure  as  it  at  present 
exists.  This  is  the  account  of  Mr.  Stephen- 
son’s connection  with  the  undertaking  as  given 
by  Mr.  Hodges. 

The  site  of  the  bridge  is  at  tlio  lower  end  of 
a small  lake,  called  La  Prairie  Basin,  wliich 
is  situated  about  one  mile  above  the  entrance 
to  the  Lacliine  Canal,  at  the  west  end  of  Mon- 
treal Harbour.  At  this  point  the  River  St. 
LauTence  is,  from  shore  to  shore,  S,(j(!0  feet, 
or  a mile  and  three-quarters,  wide.  The  lake, 
however,  which  is  full  of  boulders,  is  extremely 
shallow ; so  much  so,  that  excepting  in  the , 
nmin  channels  it  is  only  navigable  for  vessels  ; 
drawing  from  1 foot  6 inches  to  2 feet  of ' 
water.  And  even  these  have  difiiculty  in  ap- , 
preaching  the  .shore,  there  being  no  landing- 
place  above  the  site  of  the  bridge  except  at 
La  Prairie  village. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  to  be  guarded 
against,  both  in  the  design  and  in  the  execution 
of  the  Victoria-bridge,  was  that  operation  of 
nature  which  occurs  tvdcc  in  the  year,  and , 
which  is  known  in  North  Americiv  as  the , 
“shoving”  of  the  ice:  of  this  forcible  illus- [ 
trations  are  given.  i 

The  surface  ice,  arrested  in  its  progres.s, 
packs  into  all  sorte  of  imaginable  shape.s  : a ' 
crust  Ls  soon  formed,  and  the  river  becomes , 
frozen  over  till  many  S(puire  miles  of  surface  1 
packed  ice  is  formed.  As  the  Avator  rises,  the  ! 
jamb  against  which  this  field  rests,  if  not  ofj 
sufficient  strength  to  hold  it  in  place,  gives 
way  ; when  the  whole  river,  after  it  Is  thus 
frozen  into  one  immense  sheet,  moves  en  numc 
down  stream,  causing  the  “ shovings  ” so  much 
dreaded  by  the  people  of  Montreal. 

To  avoid  the  dangers  consequent  on  these 
and  other  operations  of  nature,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  build  the  Victoria-bridge  with  stone 
piers,  placed  at  wide  inteiwals,  each  pier  having 
a large  Avedge-shaped  cut-Avater  of  stone-work 
inclined  against  the  current,  and  presenting  an 
angle  to  the  ice  sufficient  to  separate  and 


' fracture  it  as  it  rose  against  the  piers.  Mr. 
I Hodges  describes  the  moA^ement  of  the  ice 
1 Avhich  took  place  on  the  4lh  January,  1855,  as 
' presenting  a sight  never  to  be  forgotten  : — - 
I “ The  AA'hole  of  the  river  and  La  Prairie  Basin 
Avere  one  mass  of  packed  ice,  which,  being  held 
up  by  the  jamb  beloAv,  had  been  accumulating 
and  rising  for  four  days.  At  bust  some  slight 
symptoms  of  motion  were  visible.  The  uni- 
versal stillness  Avhich  prevailed  Avas  interrupted 
by  an  occasional  creaking,  and  cA'ery  one 
breathlessly  aAA-aited  the  result,  straining  every 
nerve  to  ascertain  if  the  movement  aa’us  general. 
The  uncertainty  lasted  but  a short  period  ; for, 
in  a fcAv  minutes,  the  uproar  arising  from  the 
rushing  waters,  the  cracking,  grinding,  and 
shoving  of  the  fields  of  ice,  burst  on  our  c<»rs. 
The  sight  of  tAA’enty  square  miles  ( over 
124,000,000  tons)  of  packed  ice  (A\’hich  but  a 
few  minutes  before  seemed  as  a lake  of  solid 
rock)  .all  in  motion,  presented  a scene  grand 
beyond  description.” 

The  engineer  may  Avell  haA'e  “ felt  rclieA’cd  ” 
Avhen  he  found  that  the  solidary  pier.  No.  I, 
Avhich  had  been  battling  alone  amid  this  chaos, 
had  not  been  disturbed. 

Stone  quarries,  on  a scale  commensurate 
Avith  the  magnitude  of  the  underkiking,  Avero 
opened  at  Point  Claire,  some  sixteen  miles 
Avest  of  Montreal.  But,  before  this  could  bo 
done,  the  Indians  had  to  be  armnged  Avith. 
■\Ve  may  scarcely  stop  to  say  hoAv  disuppoiil'ted 
the  author  Avas  Avhen,  expecting  to  meet  chiefs 
ornamented  after  the  manner  of  those  in 
Cooper’s  novels,  A\’ith  paint  and  feathers,  and 
prepared,  before  tliey  proceeded  to  council,  to 
otter  him  the  “ calumet  of  peace,”  he  Avas 
introduced  to  a body  of  miserably  dirty-look- 
ing  old  men,  Avith  lank  hair,  smoking  short 


clay  pipes  ! 

St.  LaAATcnce,  Avhere  it  is  crossed  by  the 
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* “ Con^t^uctiol1  of  the  Great  Victoria  Bridjee 
in  Canada.”  By  James  Hodges,  engineer  to 
Messrs.  Peto,  Brassey,  & Betts,  contractors. 
London  ; Weale,  High  Holbom.  ib6o. 


Victoria-bridge,  Avas,  by  the  soundings  taken 
previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  Avork, 
shown  to  be  of  a depth  A-arying  from  .5  feet  to 
15  feet  at  summer  Avater  level,  and  to  haA'c  a 
bed  of  limestone  rock,  Avith  large  boulders 
upon  its  surface.  This  led  to  the  contriving 
of  fio.atiiig  dams  or  caissons,  Avhich  might  be 
built  duriiig  the  Avintcr  scixson,  and  iiimic- 
diately  upon  the  opening  of  the  navig-.vtion 
floated  into  position  and  scuttled,  so  as  at 
once  to  form  a nucleus  from  Avhich  the  daiu 
cotdd  be  constructed. 

The  construction  of  these  dains  Avillbe  better 
understood  upon  reference  to  Fig,  1 (page  672). 
They  consisted  of  a framcAvork  of  timber, 
forniiiig  a large  caisson  of  proper  shape  and 
dimensions  to  encircle  a pier,  Avith  sufficient 
space  for  piling,  puddle  chamber,  and  for  the 
Avorkmen  engaged  in  tlie  construction  of  the 
masoniy.  These  caissons  were  188  feet  in 
length,  and  90  feet  in  Avidth  over  all.  The 
front  part,  or  bows,  were  made  Avedgo-shape 
to  stem  the  current,  and  the  stem,  or  liimlcr 
part,  AA’as  made  so  that  it  could  be  removed 
when  the  masonry  Avas  completed,  thus  enabling 
the  floating  dam  to  be  taken  to  Avinter-quarters. 
The  frame-Avork,  or  caissons  forming 
the  sides  of  the  dams,  Avere  2D  feet 
broad,  and  12  feet  to  16  feet  deep,  the 
Avidtli  being  increased  near  the  bows  to 
giA-e  additional  strength  Avhere  the  sides 
unite,  and  likcAvise  to  give  more  space 
for  A\-ork.shops  and  dormitories.  Tlic 
bottom  and  loAver  part  of  the  sides  Averc 
carefully  calked,  and  when  launched 
they  dreAV  some  18  inches  of  Avater 
only. 

The  floating  dams  Avere  commenced 
in  the  Avinter  of  1853,  and  tAvo  of  them 
Avere  completed  and  launched  in  May. 

Tho  first  working  season  Avas  a pc-riod 
of  disaster,  difficulty,  and  trouble,  Avhat 
Avith  mexperience  of  the  climate  and  of 
the  country ; secondly,  numerous  strikes 
of  the  Avorkmen  ; and,  above  all,  the 
ravages  of  the  cholera. 

The  amount  of  Avork  in  progress  at 
this  period  Avas  so  great,  and  tlie  de- 
mand for  labour  in  consequence  so 
pressing,  that  it  Avas  no  uncommon 
thing  for  an  agent  from  some  otlier 
AA’orks  to  come  amongst  the  Avorkmen, 
and,  by  an  otter  of'  almost  fabulous 
Avages,  induce  perhaps  more  than  half 
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of  them  to  leave.  Tbe  workmen  brought  from 
England  were  also  exceedingly  troublesome 
that  year'.  lu  one  instance,  a number  of  mechanics, 
taken  out  at  a cost  of  upwards  of  3,000Z.,  became 
so  uuniunageahle,  that  in  a fortnight  from  the 
time  they  got  to  work  they  were  all  disorganized, 
and  struck. 

It  appears  to  be  almost  a custom  in  Canada  for 
mechanics  and  labourers  to  strike  twice  a year,  let 
the  rate  of  wages  be  what  it  may.  The  first 
period  of  general  strike  is  in  the  spring,  when  in- 
creased activity  in  every  business  is  occasioned  hy 
the  arrival  of  the  spring  fleet.  The  second  is  at 
the  commencement  of  harvest,  when  there  is 
abundant  demand  for  labour.  Nevertheless  the 
writer  has  occasion  to  speak  strongly  of  the  devo- 
tion and  energy  of  large  numbers  of  his  workmen. 
Once  brought  into  proper  discipline,  they  worked 
as  British  workmen  alone  cau  work ; and  he  re- 
cords an  anecdote  which  we  cannot  resist  alluding 
lo.  The  miserable  accommodation  afforded  in 
vessels  that  were  sometimes  used  for  the  emigrant 
traffic  between  Great  Britain  and  America  killed 
hundreds  of  the  passengers.  Those  who  srirvivcd 
the  voyage  and  were  put  on  shore  at  Quebec  or 
Montreal,  with  the  seeds  of  pestilence  implanted 
in  them  in  the  shape  of  a ship  fever,  were  sent 
to  sheds  built  away  from  the  city  for  their  accom- 
modation. 

During  the  years  1846  and  1847,  perhaps  the 
most  fatal  that  Montreal  ever  experienced,  some 
6,000  poor  emigrants  died  in  these  emigrant 
sheds,  and  were  interred  iu  a large  pit  or  grave 
common  to  the  whole,  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  those  are  described  to  have  been  buried  who 
died  of  the  plague  which  devastated  London  in 
eatly  times. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  work,  when  the  work- 
men were  thinking  of  leaving  Canada,  the  re- 
mains of  their  poor  countrymen  were  not  for- 
gotten, and  they  determined  to  erect  a monument 
upon  the  spot.  A large  granite  boulder,  shov.’n  hy 
the  engraving  on  the  previous  page,  iveigliing 
some  tliu’ty  tons,  was  selected,  which  was  placed 
upon  a pedestal  some  6 feet  high,  and  which,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  to  future  generations  preserve 
the  remains  of  the  dead  from  desecration. 

On  the  Ist  of  December,  1869,  the  Bev.  Canon 
Leach,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  Montreal, 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Elligood,  and  the  assembled  work- 
men, set  the  stone  in  its  place.  It  bears  this 
inscription ; — 


sarp  KEVn 
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Mention  is  made,  too,  of  the  skill  shown  by  m.any 
of  the  men  when  thrown  upon  their  own  resources. 
Here  is  one  instance.  Before  leaving  England, 
Mr.  Hodges  prepared  a sketch  and  description 
of  a “ steam  tr.aveller.”  One  of  the  most  eminent 
firms  in  England  was  consulted  and  employed 
to  accomplish  what  he  required  j and,  after  some 
two  years  of  experiment  and  an  expenditure  of 
some  thousands  of  pomids,  a machine  was  sent  out 
which  could  uever  be  made  to  do  very  much  more 
than  move  itself  about;  and  which,  after  various 
Iruitless  attempts  to  make  it  available,  was  thrown 
on  one  side  and  never  used  afterwards.  In  the 
meantime,  the  same  drawings  and  description  were 
shown  to  Mr.  Chaffoy,  one  of  the  sub-contractors, 
himself  an  Englishman,  but  who  had  been  in 
Canada  a sufficient  length  of  time  to  free  his 
genius  from  the  shackles  riveted  to  him  in  early 
life,  and  during  the  winter  of  1854  and  1855, 
the  rough,  ugly,  but  invaluable  machine,  which 
handled  the  whole  of  the  work  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nvcr.was  constructed.and  in  thespring  was  nut 
to  work,  pis  IS  only  one  illustration  which  could 
be  given  of  acquire  skill  and  ready  application, 
out  of  many  exhibited  by  members  of  the  staff 
men  who,  pen  they  left  home,  gave  little  evidence 
ot  being  above  the  ordinary  mark,  but  who  in 
Canada,  proved  themselves  full  of  enterprise  ’and 
resource.  ^ 

This  travper  was  60  feet  in  span,  moving  upon 
pptrees  1 300  feet  in  length  and  20  feet  in 
height.  Between  these  the  stone  was  sorted  and 
stacked  reap  for  work.  The  engine  and  hoisting 
apparatus  formed  one  machine,  moving  trans- 
versely upon  the  traveller,  which  was  likewise 
moved  longitudinally  with  the  greatest  facility  by 
the  steam  power.  The  machine  unloaded  the 
waggons,  and  stacked  the  largest  blocks  of  atone, 
some  of  which  weighed  ten  tons,  with  the  greatest 

twirpR  tf-  ^ were  moved 

twice  by  this  machme. 

The  occurrence  of  bouldere  such  ns  ive  have 


mentioned  constantly  interposed  difficulties.  Eor 
example,  in  sinking  the  framework  to  carry  the 
inner  row  of  piles,  a large  one,  fig.  2,  was  dis- 
covered occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
puddle-chamber.  The  removal  of  it  caused  a loss 
of  time  equal  to  six  days.  Several  attempts  were 
made  to  split  it  hy  blasting,  which  failed;  but  it 
w.as  eventually  removed  en  masse  on  the  7th  of 
.hily.  Ib  weighed  more  th.an  twenty  tons. 

The  brevity  of  the  Canadi.an  season  made 
these  occurrences  the  more  vexatious.  That  sea- 
son is,  at  the  outside,  six  months.  The  e.arlier 
portion  of  it  was  taken  up  in  preparing  for  the 
setting  of  the  masonry  ; and  .about  sixteen  tveeks 
constituted  the  whole  of  tho  working  season  for 
the  pier  masonry. 

This  shortness  of  the  season  for  setting  masonry 
induced  a consideration  of  the  advisability  of  using 
felt  during  the  winter  to  bed  the  ashlar  in,  as  at 
St.  Ann’s  Bridge,  over  the  river  Ottawa,  where 
sevor.al  of  the  piers  were  so  constructed,  and  made 
good  sound  work.  Strips  of  asphalted  felt,  about 
3 inches  in  width,  were  laid  along  the  whole  of 
the  front  edge  of  the  masonry,  at  such  a distance 
in,  that  the  work  might  be  effectually  pointed. 
On  each  of  tho  cross  joints  similar  strips  were 
laid,  as  likewise  at  the  back  of  the  ashlar.  As 
soon  as  one  course  of  ashlar  was  laid,  it  was 
dressed  perfectly  fair  on  tiie  bed  to  a straight 
edge  for  the  reception  of  another  course,  w’hich 
was  laid  on  in  a similar  manner,  the  backing  being 
laid  dry  and  packed  as  closely  as  possible.  Open 
spaces  or  flues  were  left,  about  1 foot  square, 
throughout  the  whole  height  of  the  pier.  The 
work  was  completed  in  this  manner  during  the 
winter;  and,  as  soon  as  the  weather  permitted, 
and  the  frost  was  fairly  out  of  the  stone,  the  piers 
were  carefully  pointed,  and  the  whole  of  the  inte- 
rior well  grouted  from  the  flues.  The  work,  it  is 
said,  thus  became  one  solid  mass. 

During  the  extreme  cold,  or  when  the  ther- 
mometer was  more  than  20®  below  zero,  Fahren- 
heit, if  there  was  any  wind  at  all,  tho  men  could 
not  work,  as  at  such  times  the  smallest  portion  of 
the  body  left  exposed  was  frozen  instantly.  The 
greatest  care  was,  therefore,  requisite.  The  men 
had  to  work  in  thick  gloves,  and  with  heavy  coats 
on.  Fur  caps  covered  their  ears,  and  heavy  hand- 
kerchiefs were  worn  over  the  greater  part  of  their 
faces,  80  that  only  a very  small  portion  was  visible. 
Even  with  all  this  care  they  were  occasionally 
frost-bitten. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of  tho 
iron  work  for  the  tubes  was  prepared  at  the 
Canada  Works,  Birkenhead.  At  these  works 
every  plate  and  other  part  was  finished  ready  for 
putting  in  place.  With  what  accuracy  this  was 
done  will  he  seen  when  it  is  said  thatin  the  centre 
tube,  consisting  of  10,309  pieces,  in  which  were 
punched  nearly  half  a million  of  holes,  not  one 
piece  required  alter.ation,  neither  was  there  a hole 
punched  wr-ong ! Therefore,  to  Mr.  George  Har- 
rison, the  manager  of  the  Birkenhead  work.-s,  and 
to  his  assistants,  klessrs,  Alexander  and  Heap,  is 
due  a good  share  of  credit. 

We  must  hasten  on.  The  roofing  of  the  bridge' 
was  put  on.  Tliis  roofing  (Fig.  3 shows  its  aspect) 
was  of  wood  covered  with  tin,  which  was  so  laid 
as  to  allow  tho  snow  and  water  to  run  off  from 
it.  Lpon  the  top  of  the  ridge  was  a footway  for 
workmen,  two  feet  broad.  Immediately  over  the 
sides  of  the  tubes,  rails  were  laid  upon  longitudi- 
nals of  oak,  bracketed  up  to  allow  for  the  passage 
of  water  under  them.  The  rails  were  designed  to 
carry  a “ traveller,’-’  bestriding  the  tube,  to  he 
used  for  painting.  Fig.  4 shows  the  bridge  with 
travellers  upon  it ; and  Fig.  5 is  a view  down  the 


6 inches  high  at  the  abutments,  increased  to  22 
feet  in  the  centre,  and  arc  constructed  of  iron 
plates  on  the  tubular  principle,  the  same  as  those 
at  the  Britannia  Bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits, 
except  that  there  arc  no  cells  either  at  top  or 
bottom.  The  spans  .are  25  in  number,  viz.,  24  of 
242  to  247  feet,  while  the  centre  span  for  the 
navigation  is  330  feet. 

In  building  the  tubes,  the  greatest  increase  of 
camber  which  occurred  in  one  day,  consequent 
upon  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
bottom  and  top  of  tubes,  was  1-^  inch. 

The  greatest  expansion  of  a single  tube  from 
the  centre  of  the  resting  pier  to  the  extremity  of 
the  roller  end,  say  258  feet,  with  a variation  of 
tcmperatiirc  of  — 27’ to  + 128®,  or  equal  to  155° 
I' alirenheit,  was  3,i-  inches.  This  was  ascertained 
by  an  index,  locked  up  for  twelve  months. 

The  first  part  of  the  north  abutment  coffer-dam 
was  towed  into  place  on  the  21.th  of  May,  1854. 
The  first  stone  of  the  bridge  was  laid  20th  July, 
1851,  and  the  first  train  passed  over  the  bridge  on 
the  17  th  of  December,  1859.  The  total  length 
of  the  tubes  is  6,592  feet.  The  total  length  of 
bridge,  9,144  feet.  The  height  of  the  tube  above 
surface  of  water  is  60  feet.  The  weight  of  iron 
in  tubes  is  9,044  tons.  The  number  of  rivets, 
1,540,000.  The  tube  was  painted  four  times; 
and,  as  the  area  is  thirty-two  acres,  there  are,  of 
course,  128  acies  of  painting.  Number  of  piers, 
twenty-four.  The  quantity  of  masonry  in  piers 
and  abutments  is  2,713,095  cubic  feet.  The  quan- 
tity of  timber  In  temporary  works,  is  2,280,000 
cubic  feet. 

Tho  following  arc  tho  inscriptions  at  tho  en- 
trance of  the  bridge : — 

[On  the  outer  lintel.] 

ERECTED  A.D.  MDCCCLIX. 

ROBERT  STEPHENSON  AND  ALEX.  M.  ROSS, 

ENGINEERS. 

[Ou  the  interior  lintel.] 

BUILT 

JAMES  HODGES, 

FOR 

SIR  S.  MORTON  PETO,  BART.,  TIIOMA.S  BRASSEV, 


That  this  remarkable  work,  of  great  social  and 
international  importance,  may  long  stand  to  fulfil 
its  special  purposes  and  to  attest  the  skill,  science, 
pluck,  perseverance,  and  power  of  Englishmen,  is 
our  sincere  and  fervent  hope. 

We  append  the  names  of  the  contractors’  staff:  all  who 


tube. 

The  tubes  arc  lighted  from  the  sides,  in  which 
holes  are  cut  at  every  60  feet.  The  interior  is 
M light,  that  on  a clear  day  every  rivet-head 
inside  of  the  tube  is  distinctly  visible. 

In  closing  his  account,  Mr.  Hodges  justly  says, 
“Looking  back  at  all  the  various  difficulties^ 
practical  and  financial,  by  which  this  work  was 
from  time  to  time  embarrassed,  it  scarcely  admits 
of  doubt  that,  in  the  hands  of  other  and  less  ener- 
getic and  persevering  contractors  than  Messrs. 
Peto,  Brassey,  and  Betts,  it  would  not  have  seen 
the  successful  issue  to  which  it  has  been  brought. 
Amid  every  discouragement  they  stood  stoutly  to 
tbo  task ; and,  when  the  hearts  of  all  around  them 
seemed  about  to  fail,  their  encouragement,  enter- 
prise, and  assuring  confidence  kept  everythinff 
going.”  ^ ^ 

We  should  have  been  glad  if  we  had  found  a 
little  more  said  of  the  designers, — of  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  snccess  of  the  work. 

We  have  left  ourselves  space  for  little  more 
than  a few  dimensions  and  statistics.  The  beams 
ot  the  bridge  are  16  feet  wide:  they  are  18  feet 


Enghireriii^  Drparl»tmt.~Jolin  Duncan,  engineer  in 
charge  of  works ; Charles  Legge,  assistant  ditto  on  south 
side;  W.  Oliver  Gooding,  assistant  engineer;  Frederick 
CatbilJ,  ditto;  William  Grain,  ditto:  H.  11.  Killaiiy,  as- 
sistant engineer  and  draughtsman;  J.  W.  Woodford,  mo- 
chanical  engineer;  James  Dunbar,  mechanical  draughts- 
man. 

Office  Dcpai-tment, — W.  C.  Spiller,  secretary  and  chief 
accountant ; David  Aikman,  assistant  accountant  and 
storekeeper;  Tliomas  Cole,  cash  clerk. 

Steam  Bout  and  Barge  Drpartment.~T3.  Ross  Kerr, 
superintendent,  Slater,  Davis,  J.  Ryan, Thomas  Dutton, 
and  Robcit  Duncan,  masters;  W.  C.  Dutton,  clerk. 

Benjamin  Chatfey,  for  southabutment 
and  for  nine  piers ; John  O.  Hodges,  for  four  piers ; 
Messrs.  Brown  & Watson,  for  two  piers;  William  New- 
combe,  quarrying  and  cutting  stone  at  Pointe  Claire; 
William  Bissant,  setting  masonry;  Hilman,  setting  ma- 
sonry; Jacques  Normand,  crib  work;  J.  W.  Wilsiead, 
crib  work  and  staging;  Walter  Wardle,  staging;  James 
Hodkinson,  erection  of  tubes;  Martiueau,  tinning  of 
roof;  Thomas,  painting. 

Superintendents, Inspectors,  Foremen,  fyc. — A.  G.  Fowler 
and  Milton  Sessions,  general  superintendents ; L.  Kirkup, 
jun.,  W.  R.  Bell,  Simon  Foote,  and  Goulder,  inspectors  of 
riveting;  Alex.  Sutherland,  J.  Harrison,  J.  Akenhead,  J. 
Hill,  and  John  Thompson,  inspectors  of  masonry  ; G. 
Pyke,  inspector  of  painting;  John  Mellville,  foreman  of 
shops;  John  McNeil,  S.  Bonneville,  Joseph  Kirkbride, 
William  Kirkbride,  Duncan  McDonald,  and  Ed.  Williams, 
foremen  of  carpenters;  D.  Wilson  and  J.  Turner,  foremen 
of  masons;  Samuel  Ratcliffe  and  Edward  Coulton,  fore- 
men of  riveters;  George  Perkins,  foreman  ot  sailors; 
Robert  Wilbar  and  John  Bailey,  foremen  of  labourers; 
Barney  Seery,  superintendent  of  divers  and  boatmen. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  S/VNITAEY 
KNOWLEDGE. 

PUBLIC  IlEALTII  DEPARTITENT,  GLASGOW. 

On  the  closing  day  of  the  recent  congress  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick, 
08  we'havo  already  mentioned,  delivered  an  address 
as  president  of  that  department.  He  referred  es- 
pecially at  the  commencement  to  the  injury  result- 
ing to  tho  community  from  the  want  of  sanitary 
knowledge,  and  the  loss  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
effective  strength  of  our  productive  populations. 
He  thus  proceeded : “ Great  Britain,  having  re- 
gard to  her  acknowledged  position  and  destinies, 
and  the  qualities  of  labour  and  service  required  to 
fulfil  them,  is  at  this  time  actually  getting  more 
and  more  underpeopled,  oven  at  her  present  rate 
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of  increasing  population.  Industrial  demands  of 
external  as  well  as  of  intemal  enterprise  are  now 
checked  for  want  of  available  labouring  hands  of 
the  quality  of  those  by  which,  under  competent 
directing  heads,  her  present  industrial  position 
has  been  achieved.  The  primary  qualities  of  those 
hands  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Anglo- 
Saxon  without  any  very  exact  knowledge  of  what 
they  were,  but  which  include  the  Lowland  Scotch 
as  well  as  English,  are,  as  I have  elsewhere 
stated,  great  bodily  strength,  applied  under  the 
command  of  a steady,  persevering  will,  mental  self- 
containedness,  and  impassibility  to  external  irre- 
lev.int  impressions,  or  to  distractive  pleasurable  c.\- 
citemcnt,  that  carries  them  through  the  continued 
repetition  of  toilsome  labour — ' steady  as  time.’ 
To  the  British  workman  work  is  a serious  thing; 
and  it  is  a serious  and  great  thing.  Negatively  in 
what  it  excludes,  as  well  as  positively  in  what  it 
insures,  it  is  a great  virtue.  In  every-day  life  it 
ensures  truthfulness,  getting  ^vo^k  done  in  time 
aud  according  to  order : it  excludes  lying  excuses, 
cheating,  and  the  necessity  for  excessive  labour 
of  superintendence  : it  excludes  evasions  of  obli- 
gations, and  frauds,  to  obtain  without  labour  the 
produce  of  other  people’s  labour,  to  obtain  pleasure 
and  subsistence  at  other  people’s  expense : it  ex- 
cludes shams.  Persistent  labour,  impassivity  to 
pleasurable  excitemeut,  excludes  vagabondage.  I 
have  been  in  a position  to  obtain  the  impartial 
testimony  of  foreign  employers  to  the  superior 
efficiency  of  the  British  labourer,— that  two  British 
labourers  do  as  much  work  as  three  modern  Nor- 
mans, or  three  modern  Norwegians,  or  three 
modern  Danes.  Our  sanitary  engineer,  Sir.  Kaw- 
linson,  who  directed  works  in  the  Crimea,  avers 
that  it  would  have  been  economical  to  have  ex- 
ported British  labourers  at  Se.  a-day  to  have  per- 
formed the  work  done  by  the  Eastern  workers  at 
less  than  one-fifth  the  rate  of  daily  wages.  And 
British  engineers  who  have  conducted  works  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  give  similar  testimony. 
The  quality  which  singly,  willingly,  silently,  aud 
steadily  takes  the  lead  of  other  labourers  iu  mining 
and  tunnelling  takes  the  lead  in  penetrating  forests 
aud  clearances  for  colonization.  Volney  and  other 
Erench  witnesses  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
the  Anglo-.Saxon  in  this  respect.  The  foremost 
labonr  of  every  kind  .and  degree,  mental  as  well  as 
manual,  which  has  supplied  the  waste  of  life  and 
energy  in  our  towns,  has  been  sustained  by  supe- 
rior physical  stamina  derived  from  those  compa- 
ratively good  sanitary  conditions  enjoyed  for  gene- 
rations in  rural  districts  which  we  wish  to  give 
to  towns, — pnre  air,  pure  water,  and  abundant 
food.  Now  the  drain  upon  this  description  of 
labour  has  been  and  is  such  as  to  weaken  our  de- 
feuces  more  seriously  than  we  have  been  disposed 
to  admit : at  this  time  when  the  improvements  in 
the  implements  of  war  require  an  improved  qua- 
lity of  hands  to  wield  them,  though  the  condition 
of  the  sailor  in  the  royal  navy  has  undergone 
great  improvement,  as  denoted  among  other  things 
by  the  death-rate,  which,  the  deaths  from  violence 
included,  is  little  more  than  onc-tbird  that  of  the 
mercantile  marine;  yet  it  has  been  a complaint 
of  many  of  the  commanders  that  the  hands  they 
now  obtain,  and  these  with  difficulty,  are  often 
the  refuse  of  the  ports.  The  hill  districts  which 
formerly  ‘grew  Guardsmen,’  where  the  sons  of 
small  farmers  who  had  no  capital  preferred  enlist- 
ment to  the  wages  of  a shilling  a day  as  agricul- 
tural labourers,  are  now  reported  to  be  almost 
fruitless  as  enlisting  grounds;  but  the  royal  com- 
missioners appear  to  be  uninformed  of  the  fact 
that  the  same  men  have  now  the  inducements  of 
wages  of  several  shillings  a day  as  navvies,  and  that 
there  is  an  army  of  a hundred  thousand  men  of 
the  quality  which  supplied  the  Guards,  chiefly  got 
from  these  now  almost  barren  enlistment  fields, 
in  the  works  of  new  construction  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home;  and  there  is  another  army 
of  upwards  of  a hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men  engaged  in  working  the  new  modes  of  con- 
veyance. 

After  alluding  to  various  drains  on  the  working 
popuhitioD,  he  said, — In  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts certainly,  and  I believe  the  mining  districts, 
extensions  of  establishments,and  entirely  new  esta- 
blishments, are  standing  still  for  want  of  hands  of 
the  right  quality,  and  the  increasing  demand  for 
the  labour  of  children  is  everywhere  felt  as  a most 
grievous  barrier  to  what  is  commonly  deemed  a 
requisite  education.  These  are  large  facts,  on 
which  it  behoves  us  to -ponder  for  the  future  of 
the  country.  Wide  examination  will  sustain  the 
large  premiss  which  I assert,  that  Great  Britain 
is  at  this  time  underpeopled  in  respect  to  the 
demands  of  a suitable  quality  of  labour  and  ser- 
vice,—an  assertion  of  importance  not  to  imperial 
interestsalonejbut  to  the  progress  of  civilization, — 


and,  notwithstaudlng  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion, is  getting,  relatively  to  the  future  demand 
for  labour  of  the  right  quality,  more  aud  more 
undcrpeopled.  The  important  conclusion  from  the 
premiss  is,  that  it  behoves  all  civic  communities 
to  take  measures  to  arrest  the  insanitary  condi- 
tions which  annually  slaughter  full  two  hundred 
thousand  persons  by  preveutible  disease,  aud  which 
more  and  more  deteriorate,  in  spite  of  all  m.anu- 
facturing  and  commercial  and  general  prosperity, 
the  physical,  and  thence  the  mental  and  moral, 
condition  of  the  population  who  survive.  It  is 
not  bec.ause  wages  .are  augmeutiug,  or  with  the 
view  to  countenance  any  notion  that  the  increase 
of  wages  should  be  checked,  that  I present  these 
considerations  for  saving  aud  thereby  increasing 
the  population.  On  the  contrary,  I think  it  well 
for  the  advance  of  machinery  and  the  arts,  ns  also 
for  the  good  of  the  people  themselves,  that  waages 
should  be  advanced.  I have  elsewhere  shown 
that  there  .arc  conditions  inherent  to  an  advance 
of  the  arts  of  production  and  improvements  in 
machinery  exemplified  in  Glasgow  itself,  which 
require  advanced  rates  of  wages  iudepeudently  of 
the  ordinary  economical  principles  of  supply  and 
demand.  With  an  immense  increase  of  population 
and  machinery  in  Lancashire,  wages  have  more 
than  doubled  since  the  beginning  of  tbe  century. 
Aud  this  increase  of  wages  with  the  advance  of 
the  productive  arts  will,  I hope,  occasion  labour 
to  be  better  economised,  and  life  to  be  better 
cared  for.  The  death-rate  in  Great  Britain  may 
bo  stated  in  round  numbers  altogether  at  half  a 
million  annually.  On  an  analysis  of  tbe  causes  of 
death,  with  a knowledge  of  the  present  state  of 
sanitary  science,  it  is  declared  that  one-half  may 
be  prevented;  aud  that,  too,  by  tried  aud  well- 
ascertained  means.  In  old  dwellings  the  death- 
rate  has  been  reduced  from  fluctuations  of  from 
30  to  40  per  1,000,  to  fluctuations  of  from  13  to 
20  and  of  from  13  to  15  per  1,000;  from  28  per 
1,000  to  16,  from  26  to  17.  Iu  particular  dis- 
tricts, by  one  measure  alone,  by  an  improved 
supply  of  water  carried  into  houses,  and  by  im- 
proved drainage  within  the  houses,  abolishing  the 
middensteadand  substituting  a water-closet  appa- 
ratus, tbe  deatli-rate  has  been  reduced  by  one- 
third  ; that  is  to  say,  it  has  been  made  as  if 
each  third  year  there  were  a jubilee,  and  no 
deaths  aud  no  sickness.  I have  iiu  instance 
where,  in  an  agricultural  district,  and  with 
labourers  alone,  by  care,  the  death-rate  has 
been  reduced  to  less  thou  one-half  within  twelve 
in  a thousand.  Irom  common  lodging-houses,  by 
the  enforcement,  through  the  police,  of  sanifavy 
regulations,  typhus  and  diarrheea,  as  epidemics 
(whilst  prevalent  amongst  the  houses  of  the 
labouring  classes),  are  banished.  In  our  well- 
regulated  district  institutions  for  pauper  children 
those  epidemic  visitations  which  ravage  the  chil- 
ch-en  of  the  families  of  working  men  are  almost 
unknown,  and  the  death-rate  is  reduced  to  one- 
third  that  prevailing  amongst  their  children. 

So  certain  will  the  chief  data  be  found  to  be 
when  competently  examined,  as  to  enable  a con- 
tractor to  contract  for  the  attainment  of  given 
sanitary  results ; and  he  ought,  with  the  requisite 
powers,  to  contract  for  the  attainment  of  given 
ends;  and  he  ought  to  contr.act  for  the  reduction 
of  the  sickness  aud  death-rate  of  such  a city  as 
Glasgow,  by  at  least  one-thitd,  at  an  expense  of 
about  Id.  a week  per  head  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, a charge  less  than  the  insurance  charge  for 
the  alleviation  of  the  present  excess  of  sickness 
and  mortality.  The  course  most  urgently  re- 
quired by  the  present  demands  for  labour  and 
service,  improved  in  quality,  as  well  as  increased 
in  amount,  is  first  to  arrest  the  great  infautile 
slaughter  from  preventible  causes  in  towns,  and 
next  to  improve  the  physical,  and  thence  the 
moral,  training  of  the  children  of  all  classes,  espe- 
cially the  children  of  tbe  labouring  classes.  Tbe 
treatment  of  children,  a real  public  concern  for 
their  welfare,  is  in  itself  a high  test  of  the  moral 
and  social  condition  of  a city,  of  a nation,  of  an 
age,  and  commonly  of  a family.  An  infantile 
death-rate,  that  is  to  say  of  children  within  the 
year  of  their  birth,  I have  always  held  to  be  the 
best  single  test  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  a place 
or  of  a population,  as  that  test  is  the  least  aflected 
by  occupation,  or  by  immigration,  or  irrigation, 
as  children  are  the  most  sensitive  to  aerial  im- 
purities. One  pernicious  eftect  of  the  present  un- 
certainty of  infantile  life  consequent  on  the 
insanitary  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,— and,  indeed,  of  the  lower  middle 
classes  too,  and  of  the  excessive  miseries  and 
anxieties  encountered  in  rearing  children,  the 
uncertainty  ^ of  the  means  of  rearing  them,  and 
the  uncertainties  of  the  parents’  own  lives, — is 


to  render  the  marriage  of  the  most  prudent  aud 
competent  to  become  heads  of  families  improvi- 
dent. 


MR.  SHERIFF  BELL  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  GLASaOW  ARCUITBCItTRAL  SOCIETr. 
first  meeting  for  tbe  session  was  held  on 
the  15th  inst. ; Mr.  Charles  Wilson  in  the  chair. 
A report  from  the  Committee  having  been  read, 
and  other  business  transacted,  Mr.  Sheriff  Bell 
addressed  the  meeting.  lie  said— I felt  honoured 
when  your  Committee  requested  that  I would 
make  a few  observations  on  this  opening  night  of 
your  session.  These  observations  will  be  very 
brief,  and  1 am  afraid  very  desultory,  but  I have 
all  my  life  felt  tbe  power  of  architecture,  been 
thoroughly  cognisant  of  its  importance,  and  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  while  I speak  with  that  feel- 
ing of  respect  which  architecture  deserves,  you 
will,  at  the  same  time,  pardon  my  shortcomings  in 
point  of  skill  and  practical  knowledge.  Architec- 
ture, in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  may  be 
defined  as  artistic  feeling  in  stone.  The  architect 
is  a person  who  possesses  the  power  of  giving 
artistical  beauty  to  building  in  stone;  and  the 
design  in  architecture,  when  it  reaches  the  highest 
flights,  has  been  assimilated  by  many  enthusiastic 
minds  to  poetry  in  stone.  Madame  de  StaCl  spoke 
of  Milan  Cathedral  as  frozen  music.  I think  that 
perhaps  the  public  mind  generally  is  not  suffi- 
ciently impressed  with  the  amount  of  intelligence, 
information,  and  intellect  that  is  required  to  make 
up  a great  architect.  We  have  produced  in  Great 
Britain  some  very  illustrious  architects,  who  arc 
entitled  to  Lake  rank  with  the  most  eminent  men 
in  any  department  of  literature  or  of  art.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  of  the  achievements  of  such 
men  as  Inigo  Jones,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and 
Sir  William  Chambers,  without;  feeling  that  wc 
have  to  do  with  minds  of  the  highest  order.  Sir* 
Christopher  Wren,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  not 
only  gave  this  country  two  of  the  most  splendid 
buildings  which  the  world  possesses— I mean 
Greenwich  Hospital  and  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, — 
but  he  covered  the  country  with  many  other  noble 
specimens — at  least  twenty -five  beautiful  churches. 
We  know  that  we  are  indebted  for  Whitehall  to 
Jones,  aud  for  Somerset  House  to  Chambers.  But 
we  need  not  go  (piite  so  far  back  to  find  the  intel- 
lectual power  of  a great  architect.  I venture  to  say 
that,  if  we  look  at  any  intellectual  effort  in  any  de- 
partmentof  intellector  of  art  that  has  beennebieved 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  there  is  none 
entitled  to  take  pre-eminence  over  the  creation  of 
Sir  Charles  Barry  in  the  British  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. They  have  been  twenty  years  In  building, 
but  they  remain  a monument  of  Barry’s  genius, 
which  will  descend,  no  doubt,  to  long  ages,  and 
excite  tbe  admiration  of  our  children’s  children. 
Poor  Barry  w’as  often  during  bis  lifetime,  when  bo 
found  it  necessary  to  make  additional  demands 
upon  the  exchequer,  when  he  had  to  contend  with 
necessary  causes  of  delay  and  many  inconveniences 
that  started  up  to  oppose  him — he  was  often,  I 
say,  I may  almost  call  it  badgered  in  tbe  House  of 
Coramous  by  his  employers  for  alleged  delays  and 
occasional  alleged  defects;  but  I am  satisfied  that 
time  will  show  that  those  w'ere  narrow-minded 
criticisms,  and  that  Barry,  going  on  quietlv, 
determinedly,  and  with  consummate  skill  in  his 
own  noble  and  beautiful  art,  has  produced  a build- 
ing which  reflects  honour  upon  this  nation,  and 
which  would  be  an  ornament  in  any  quarter  of 
Europe.  Now,  just  let  us  consider,  in  some  of 
the  kindred  departments  of  intellect,  what  has 
been  done  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  in 
order  that  we  may  form  some  sort  of  notion  of  this 
great  work  of  Barry’s:  shall  we  compare  it  with 
any  of  the  poetry  of  the  lust  twenty-five  years? 

I do  not  know  any  single  poem  that  has  been 
produced  within  that  period  that  appears  to  me 
a finer  and  more  poetical  creation  than  that 
building  of  Barry’s.  Take  tbe  “ Idylls  of 
the  King,”  if  you  like — that  great  and  be.auti- 
ful  poem  of  our  great  poet  Tennyson.  I do 
not  think  tbe  “Idylls  of  the  King”  puts  Ten- 
nyson intellectually  on  higher  ground  than 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  put  Barry.  Take  any 
popular  work  of  fiction  of  the  present  day,  and  I 
believe  Barry  is  far  above  them.  We  shall  never 
say  that  the  successful  and  clever  author  of 
“Adam  Bede,”  or  of  “Nicholas  Nickleby,”  has 
produced  in  these  works  anything  so  intellectual 
or  so  great  as  that  noble  and  beautiful  building. 
Take  successful  pictures— and  no  one  admires  the 
beautiful  art  of  painting  more  than  I do.  We 
have  some  very  eminent  artists  now  living  in  this 
country;  but,  taking  their  individual  works,  I 
am  prepared  to  challenge  comparison  with  any 
one  of  them — at  least,  as  a great  effort— an  chort 
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likely  to  cominaml  tlic  respect  anil  suliniration  of 
tliousaiuls,  I miiy  puy  millions,  of  our  posterity, 
with  the  I’alacc  of  Westminster.  A sort  of  com- 
parison of  this  kind  enables  ns  to  come  to  some 
more  (Ustlnct  understanding  of  the  real  platfoi'in 
upon  which  a great  architect  is  entitled  to  stand. 
It  appears  to  me  that  Barry’s  Palace  puts  him 
upon  the  same  platform  as  his  “ Ivanhoe  ” did  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  or  the  " E-veursion " put  Words- 
worth. I do  not  know  that  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  taking  it  for  all  in  all,  taking 
the  beautiful  exterior,  and  the  still  more  exijuisite 
interior,  so  complete,  so  hanuonions,  so  perfect  in 
all  its  parts — there  is  any  one  more  entitled  to  the 
respect  of  his  countrymen  for  having  produced  a 
grand  creation.  Sir  Charles  Barry,  you  all  well 
remember,  was  not  simply  a Gothic  architect, 
although  ho  selected  that  rich  and  beautiful  stylo 
of  architecture  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  He 
lias  adorned  London  with  hardly  less  beautiful 
buildings  in  a totally  dilfercnt  description  of 
avcbitecturc — the  Italian  or  I’alladian.  Witness 
his  Travellers’  Club  and  Ills  llcform  Club.  Palla- 
iliau  or  Italian  architecture  may  be  said  to  have 
dated  its  origin  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  At  that  time  commercial  enter- 
prise and  popular  freedom  were  making  consider- 
able strides,  and  feudalism  and  ccclesiasticism  were 
giving  way  a little  before  them,  and  with  these 
the  Gothic  architecture  receded  considerably  from 
the  bigli  position  which  it  had  taken  ; and  for  com- 
mercial purposes  and  the  purposes  of  a great  nation 
rising  into  wealth  and  prosperity,  it  was  found  that 
in  many  instances  the  Palladian,  or  Italian  style, 
was  more  suitable  and  more  apin-opriate.  Hence, 
wo  tindtbat  during  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth,  and 
a large  portion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
stylo  was  in  very  general  acceptation  and  use. 
Various  niodilications,  both  of  the  Gothic  and  of 
the  pure  Homan  or  Italian  have  ensued;  and  wo 
perhaps  may  now  say,  generally,  talking  of  tlie 
various  styles — which  lias  been  a great  subject  of 
discussion  recently  in  the  architectural  world — 
that  it  seems  to  be  pretty  well  admitted  that  for 
ecclesiastical  or  baronial  building.^!.  Gothic,  upon 
the  whole,  is  the  best;  for  civil  or  municipal 
buildings,  the  Italian  or  Palladian  ; and  for  family 
mansions,  the  Tudor,  You  are  aware  that  in  the 
competition,  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
competitors  were  restricted  to  two  styles — the 
Gothic  and  the  Elizabethan.  Barry  wisely’,  I 
think,  chose  the  Gothic,  because  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  Is  a more  forcible  and  a grander 
style  of  architecture  tliau  the  Elizabethan,  How- 
ever, the  second  prize  in  the  competition  was 
given  for  a very  beautiful  Elizabethan  design.  In 
the  recent  competition  for  the  new  Government 
Ofriecs  in  London,  which  has  excited  so  ranch  at- 
tention, there  has  been  no  restriction  of  style — all 
styles  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  competitors; 
but  we  ai-e  aware  that  there  seems  to  be  a divi- 
sion in  the  Cabinet  on  the  sulijcct,  some  of  its 
raombeis  being  clear  that  the  stylo  ought  to  he 
the  horizontal— either  Italian  or  Grecian;  others 
being  equally  clear,  for  the  saiie  of  uniformity 
with  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  upon  the 
ground  of  the  merit  of  the  style  itself,  that  it 
ought  to  be  Gothic.  In  the  meantime,  I uuder- 
stand,  it  is  a Gothic  design  that  has  obtained  the 
lirst  prize.  But  whether  that  design  is  to  be 
ultimately  executed  remains  at  this  moment,  I 
believe,  a little  doubtful.  _ IS'ow,  whilst  architec- 
ture, viewed  in  this  way',  is  the  main  Instrument 
by  which  populous  cities  are  rendered  beautiful 
and  grand,^  and  striking  to  the  eye,  and  delight- 
ful to  live  in,  and  delightful  to  gaze  at,  we  must 
not  forget  that  ai-chitecture  has  also  no  less 
important,  though,  perhaps,  not  such  conspi- 
cuous, duties  to  perform.  Architecture  has  to 
make  cities  also,  and  tlie  dwelling-places  of  man 
comfortable,  healthy,  salnbrion?,  and  safe.  Archi- 
tecture and  all  sanitary  requisites  go  hand  in 
hand.  It  \vas  well  said  by  Mr,  Chadwick,  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association 
here,  tliat  the  physicluii  now,  instead  of  sending 
Ids  recipe  to  the  apothecary,  might  with  greater 
propriety  send  it  to  the  architect.  Por  if  the  archi- 
tect, at  least,  is  left  to  his  own  way — if  he  is  not 
trammelled  by  bis  employer,  and  tied  down  to  do 
certain  things  which  he  would  far  rather  not  do— 
if  he  is  allowed  the  freedom  which  every  inde- 
pendent architect  ought  to  endeavour  to  obtain,  1 
say  that  he,  in  many  circumstances,  becomes 
responsible  not  only  for  the  beauty  and  the  gran- 
deur, but  the  comfort  and  the  health  of  cities. 

J herefore,  whether  we  look  at  those  great  prizes  in 
the  intellectual  world  of  architecture,  which  occur 
only  occasiomilly,  but  to  which  a man  of  genius 
will  ever  look  as  allbrding  the  means  for  handing 
down  his  name  and  doing  the  greatest  and  the 
highest  things  that  can  be  done  in  tlie  art  — 


whether  wo  look  to  that  or  to  the  simpler  and 
daily  avocations  of  ordinary  architecture,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  profession  of  arcliitcctnre  is  at 
once  a most  noble  and  a most  useful  one;  and 
happy,  say  I,  is  it  for  any  city  in  which  an  intel- 
ligent body  of  men,  such  as  I now  sec  before  me, 
take  a deep  and  daily  interest  in  such  a subject. 
Tlie  duties  of  the  architect  are  not  confined  simply 
to  the  building — to  the  mere  use  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  mode  of  the  use  of  the  stone  and 
the  lime.  There  are  a mimber  of  subsidiary  inat- 
ters,  all  of  which  go  to  the  comfort  or  the  laeauty 
of  a building,  and  in  all  of  which  the  architect  is 
entitled  to  have  a voice,  nay,  a predominant  voice. 
I heard  to-night,  with  great  pleasure,  from  the 
report  of  your  proceedings  of  last  session,  that  you 
have  looked  with  no  small  interest  upon  the  deco- 
ration of  our  beautiful  old  cathedral,  and  that  you, 
ns  you  were  not  only  entitled,  hut  as  you  were 
bound  to  do,  have  watched  anxiously  what  has 
been  doing  there  in  the  matter  of  painted  glas.s. 
1 think,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  public  of  Glasgow 
are  greatly  indebted  to  those  public-minded  citizens 
who  originated  the  idea  of  restoring  the  old  glories 
of  painted  glass  to  that  tine  old  building,  because 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  especially  in  a fine  eccle- 
siastical building,  the  interior  very  finely  ccloared 
produces  a richness,  a beauty,  a grandeur  of  light 
and  shadow,  a solemnity,  a religious  awe  and  ell'cct 
which  almost  no  other  adjunct  will  give.  I regret 
that  a difterence  of  opinion  has  arisen  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  those  painted  windows  were  to  be 
applied,  or  rather  as  to  the  imumer  and  ifiaco  in 
which,  and  from  which,  they  were  to  he  executed 
and  obtained.  I think  that,  as  usual,  where  a 
differenco  of  opinion  gets  up,  and  whore,  perhaps, 
some  little  anxiety  and  heat  has  been  shown  on 
both  sides,  there  has,  perhaps,  been  a little  exagge- 
ration on  both  sides.  On  the  one  side  it  has  been 
maintained  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  proper 
windows  for  our  cathedral  from  the  exertions  of 
native  artists,  and  that  tlie  only  safe  place  to  go 
to  for  those  windows  was  Munich,  a city  of  the 
arts,. and  a city  in  which  the  art  of  painting  glass 
lias  been  much  cultivated;  and  the  committee, 
having  finally  resolved  to  go  there,  have  also 
adopted  the  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
uniform  in  the  catbbdral;  and  to  preserve,  there- 
fore, nnifonnity,  they  seem  now  to  think  that  they 
can  go,  or  should  go,  nowhere  else.  It  is  also 
maintained,  upon  that  side  of  the  question,  that 
the  two  windows  which  have  been  obtained  from 
Munich,  are  so  infinitely  superior  to  anything  that 
could  have  been  got  in  this  country,  that  they 
prove  the  propriety  of  their  resolution  to  go  there. 
Upon  the  other  side  of  the  question  it  has  been 
stated,  and  certainly  well  stated,  by  many  intelli- 
gent men,  that  we  have  suflicient  art  within  the 
confines  of  our  own  country  to  have  justified  our 
committee  in  appealing  to  it;  and  that  there  are 
both  glass-staiuers,  as  artizans  and  manipulators 
in  glass,  who  can  well  transfer  those  designs  on  to 
the  proper  material,  and  that  there  are  artists  as 
high  as  any  tliat  Munich  possesses,  capable 
of  giving  suitable  and  appropriate  designs  to 
those  windows.  And  this  party,  who  so  think, 
are  inclined  to  .say  that  the  Munich  style  of 
painted  windows  is  not  the  best — that  it  is  con- 
ventional, that  it  is  of  a peculiar  character,  that  it 
is  not  so  rich  or  strong  in  colour  or  in  tone  as  other 
styles,  and  that  the  truth  of  tliis  is  proved  by  the 
two  specimens  which  have  been  already  put  up  in 
the  cathedral.  Now,  it  is  not  for  me  to  pronounce 
any  decision  between  these  two  contending  par- 
ties. It  would  be  the  height  of  arrogauce  in  me 
to  attempt  to  do  so.  I believe  that  Munich  is 
capable  of  sending  out  some  most  excellent  speci- 
mens of  painted  glass ; I believe  that  Munich  is 
entitled  to  the  iioiiour  of  being  pei'mittcd  to  send 
windows  to  our  cathedral,  and  that  those  windows, 
whether  they  entirely  come  up  to  all  that  could 
be  wished  of  them,  whether  they  may  not  be  to  a 
certain  extent  feeble  in  tone  and  in  colour,  yet 
possess  great  artistic  c.xccllcucies  and  beauty. 
But,  whilst  I believe  this,  I also  believe  that 
Munich  is  not  the  only  place  in  the  world  whore 
painted  glass  can  be  got,  and  I most  thoroughly 
believe  that  it  is  not,  upon  the  whole,  judging  hy 
the  specimens  which  we  have  already  seen  in  this 
city,  the  very  best  school  of  painted  glass  at  this 
moment.  If  any  one  take  the  trouble  of  going 
into  our  crypt,  whore  we  have  windows  from 
Munich,  from  Brussels,  from  Dresden,  I think  no 
one  accustomed  to  the  elTect  of  colour,  looking  at 
the  richness  and  purity  of  tone  or  colour,  aud 
looking  at  the  effect  which  this  rich  and  deep  tone 
produces  within  an  interior,  but  will  acknowledge 
that,  in  the  crypt  at  least,  the  Dresden  windows 
are  decidedly  superior  to  those  from  Munich.  But 
1 go  fiirllier,  and  I have  no  hesitation  whatsoever 
in  staling  my  belief  that  we  have  artists  in  this 


country  capable  of  producing  at  least  a.s  fine 
w indows  as  those  which  wc  have  got.  I do  not 
object  to  that  intelligent  committee  having  given 
certain  orders  to  the  artists  in  Munieli,  but  1 
doubt  that  they  are  altogether  right  in  holding 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  because  they 
have  got  two  or  three,  and  are  going  to  get  one  or 
two  more  from  Municli,  the  whole  windows  in 
the  cathcdnil  should  come  from  Munich,  I know 
that  they  stand  up  for  what  they  call  nnifonnity 
of  style,  and  the  probable  introduction  of  discord 
if  they  put  in  windows  wliich  cannot  be  considered 
to  be  precisely  in  the  same  style  as  that  which  lias 
been  adopted  in  Munich.  Now,  I differ  with  great 
diffidence,  in  the  feeling  as  to  that.  I do  not 
think  that  a monotony  of  style  in  a great  building 
like  our  cathedral  is  at  all  necessary,  or  desirable. 
1 do  not  think  there  will  be  any  discord,  any  dis- 
agreeable harshness,  in  having,  in  certain  of  these 
windows,  fine  rich  glass  from  Dresden ; nor  do  I 
think  there  would  be  anything  discreditable,  but 
something  very  creditable  to  this  country,  if  wc 
had  two  or  three  beautiful  windows  by  our  native 
! artists,  such  windows  as  wc  can  see  in  Gloucester 
’ Cathedral;  such  a window  as  I know  is  to  be  put 
' up  in  St.  Paul’s,  commissioned  from  native  arti.sts 
^ alone.  "Whilst,  therefore,  I think  wo  are  much 
indebted  to  that  most  intelligent  Committee  for 
j what  they  have  done,  aud  whilst,  if  their  arrange- 
I meiits  ai-e  complete,  I do  not  think  that  it  would 
! perhaps  be  safe  or  right  to  attempt  at  this  stage 
j to  interfere  with  them,  still  that  is  not  to  prevent 
I intelligent  men  who  think  upon  the  subject — it 
is  not  to  prevent  artists  who  visit  Glasgow,  of 
the  highest  fame,  with  some  of  whom  I liavo 
visited  the  cathedral  — it  is  not  to  prevent 
professors  from  London,  men  of  accredited 
reputation,  from  making  their  observations  and 
their  fair  criticisms  upon  the  Munich  glass. 
We  are  not  to  be  tied  down  to  the  implicit  faith 
that  Munich,  and  Munich  alone,  can  produce 
painted  glass  for  the  Glasgow  Cathedral.  I hold 
that  dogma  to  be  a fallacy,  whilst  I give  all  due 
credit  to  the  talent  aud  pow’cr  of  some  of  the 
Munich  artists  who  do  spend  tlieir  Uvea  in  pro- 
ducing windows.  This  is  one  of  the  subsidiary 
subjects  deeply  connected  with  architecture.  There 
arc  many  otlici-s,  such  as  the  decoration  of  the 
interior  of  the  buildings,  and  other  matters  not 
immediately  connected  with  hnilding,  such  as  our 
drains  and  sewerages,  all  of  which  are  subjects 
interesting  to  architects,  and  with  which  they 
peculiarly  are  hound  to  be  familiar. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Batchelor,  Mr.  R.  Somers,  Mr. 
John  Iloneyman,  jun.,  and  others  addressed  the 
meeting. 


EXHIBITION  BUILDING  OF  THE  BOARD 

OF  ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF 

LOWER  CANADA. 

The  brief  accounts  of  this  structure,  ns  the 
Crystal  Palace,  which  have  appeared  in  some  of 
the  English  papers,  and  our  own  reference  to  it, 
have  not  satisfied  some  who  are  concerned  in  its 
erection,  and  we  have  in  consequence  received 
a few  additional  particulars  from  Montreal.  In 
form  the  building  is  that  of  a cross,  the  main  body 
consisting  of  a nave  and  aisles,  18‘i  feet  in  length 
by  a total  width  of  80  feet,  aud  a height  from  the 
street  level  to  the  underside  of  the  circular  roof 
of  80  feet,  or  equal  to  that  of  the  transepts  of  the 
’51  Exhibition.  The  transepts,  with  their  aisles, 
(one  bay  only  of  which  is  at  present  completed  ou 
each  side),  are  GO  feet  wide,  with  a.2)>'esent  length 
across  the  entire  buildiug  of  12-1  feet. 

The  two  principal  fronts  have  columns,  girders, 
and  outer  circles  and  ornaments  of  the  large 
fanlights,  of  ii’on  : the  windows,  ventilators,  blinds, 
&c.,  are  of  ornamental  woodwork.  The  side 
walls  above  the  stone  base  course  are  built  of  red 
brick,  with  white  pressed  brick  dressings  to  tlic 
windows,  panels,  and  piers.  There  is  a stone 
basement,  9 feet  high,  under  the  entire  building. 

In  the  interior  are  two  tiers  of  galleries,  each 
20  feet  wide,  running  round  the  building  over  the 
aisles,  the  lowest  one  being  at  a level  of  20  feet 
above  the  ground- door.  I'lie  internal  coliiiiins 
and  girders,  with  their  mode  of  junction,  &c.,  arc 
somewhat  similar  to  those  in  the  Sydenham 
Palace.  The  roofs  are  of  wood,  covered  for  the 
present  with  patent  felting  and  composition;  but 
they  will  eventually  have  au  outer  covering  of  tin. 
This  description  of  roof  was  determined  on  in 
preference  to  one  of  glass,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  changes  in  the  climate  from  Midsummer’s 
beat  to  winter’s  intense  cold,  rendering  it  very 
difficult, — in  fact,  in  a building  of  tbi.s  magnitude 
quite  imjiossilile, — to  keep  It  sufficiently  cool  in 
summer  and  warm  in  winter,  were  it  otherwise 
constructed. 
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As  n proof  of  the  energy  with  which  this  hiiikl- 
ing  was  carried  on,  we  may  mention  that,  from 
the  time  that  the  first  pile  was  driven  (upwards 
of  one-half  of  the  entire  foundation  had  to  be 
piled  in  consequence  of  the  soft  state  of  the 
ground  on  a portion  of  the  site),  until  its  inangu- 
ration  by  H.  T{.  H.  the  Prince  of  \^’ales,  a period 
of  only  si.'ctcen  weeks  elapsed.  The  style  of  the 
hnilding  as  to  its  construction,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  iron  work,  both  in  the  castings  and 
the  fitting  together,  being  entirely  new  to  the 
contractors  engaged  upon  the  several  portions  of 
the  building,  render  this,  even  under  favourable 
circumstances,  a very  short  period  to  erect  so  large 
an  edifice  in  a now  country.  Mr.  .T.  W.  Hopkins 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  1).  McNevin  the  builder. 


PROGRESS. 

"We  really  live  in  m.n'V'elloiis  times  when  science, 
with  giant  strides,  is  surprising  the  most  sanguine. 
Amoiig>t  the  new  wondoi's,  wo  have  accounts  from 
Austria  of  the  invention  of  a printing-machine  of 
extraordinary  quality,  dispensing,  it  is  said,  with 
the  use  of  all  assistance,  save  that  of  inccha- 
nical  apparatus.  Is' o persons  are  required  to  feed  it 
with  paper,  or  to  remove  the  printed  sheets,  both 
processes  being  accomplished  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  machine  itself.  The  paper  for 
this  purpose  is  supplied  in  rolls  or  webs,  many 
hundred  yards  hi  length.  The  machine  first  cuts 
a sheet  of  the  requisite  size,  then  prints,  and 
finally  throws  it  oft" — a newspaper  ready  for  the 
reader,  and  in  Austria,  too ! All  that  manual 
lahour  in  this  case  is  required  to  do  is  to  bring 
forward  fresh  webs  of  paper,  and  to  take  away  the 
printed  sheets.  Thus,  in  the  Vienna  State  Print- 
ing-office ten  presses  are  attended  by  one  man 
only,  The  same  office  is  said  to  have  started  a 
capital  invention  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 
itself  fiom  straw. 

The  electric  telegraph  is  progressing  in  UBefql- 
ness,  is  ever  developing  new  power,  and  will,  ere 
long,  be  an  important  clement  in  the  manage- 
ment of  business,  and  also  bo  a means  of  carrying 
out  other  objects. 

Professor  Wheatstone’s  instruments  (as  is  gene- 
rally known),  consist  of  two  kinds.  The  one  is 
described  as  the  Automatic  Telegraph,  and  the 
other  as  the  I’niversal  Telegraph.  The  latter  is 
the  most  useful  for  distances  of  from  one  to  three 
miles.  It  is  so  easy  of  manipulation  that  any  one 
who  can  spell  can  disperse  intelligence.  On  a 
small  circular  dial  are  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
and  the  numerals,  one  to  nine,  with  a cypher.  As 
these  letters  and  figures  are  touched,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  keys  of  a pianoforte,  the 
same  letters  or  figures  are  indicated  at  the 
place  to  which  the  communication  is  to  be  made. 
Anolher  dial,  with  a pointer,  which  points  to 
lettera  and  figures  exactly  the  same  as  the  other 
dial,  is  fixed  close  by  for  communication.  It  is 
thus  plain  that  anyone,  even  of  the  most  ordinary 
intellect,  and  without  practice,  can  hold  commu- 
nication with  another  by  this  simple  means  ; and 
so  portable  are  these  instruments,  that  as  one  man 
carries  them  another  can  push  the  truck  which 
contains  the  reel  of  wire.  By  their  means  commu- 
nications were  made  throughout  the  French  army 
at  the  battle  of  Solferino.  There  seems  to  be 
notliing  to  prevent  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple, at  a moderate  cost,  to  dwellings,  to  the  s.anie 
extent  as  gas  and  v.-ater  are  now  laid  on  (this  we 
have  before  hinted  at),  and  by'  proper  arrangements 
at  the  different  stations  of  the  Metropolitan  Tele- 
graph, which  stations  may  soon  be  as  numerous 
as  the  post-offices  now  are.  When  Mr.  Jones, 
or  Mr.  Brown,  has  had  the  electric  telegraph 
laid  on,  he  will  be  placed  in  communication, 
at  a lightning  rate,  with  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
polis, and,  for  an  extra  payment,  with  the  chief 
part  of  Europe.  It  may,  however,  be  th.at  in 
course  of  time  facilities  will  be  thus  afforded 
for  the  conveyance  of  messages  throughout  the 
entire  empire.  It  is  curious  to  speculate  on  the 
changes  which  may  be  made  by  this  means  in 
the  usages  of  society.  For  instance,  if  the  weather 
is  unfavourable  or  other  circumstances  occur, 
ladies  of  fashion  may  sit  in  their  boudoirs,  and 
perform  all  the  necessary  small  gossip  of  a morn- 
ing call  with  friends,  despatching  fifty  polite  mes- 
sages and  receiving  the  answers  from  places  at  a 
considerable  distance  within  an  hour,  their  maids 
delivering  the  same  by  touching  that  marvellous 
dial  which  in  days  of  yore  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a supernatural  agency,  and  then  awaiting 
the  reply.  In  fact,  the  telegraph  may  he  made  to 
write  its  own  messages  and  replies,  and  thus 
save  further  trouble.  We  can  fancy  in  those 
days  to  come,  in  the  houses  of  our  merchants, 
artists,  and  others,  in  London  and  elsewhere,  the 
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electric  signal  being  given,  little  children  spelling 
the  letters  indicated  by  the  distinct  but  rapid 
pointing  on  the  dial  which  brings  news  from  all 
directions,  and  hastening  to  inform  their  parents 
or  guardians  that  Aunt  So-and-so,  or  Mrs.  Blank, 
or  it  may  be  their  brother  I'mn  at  Oxford,  or 
Uncle  Jack  at  Aberdeen,  is  talking  to  them. 

The  swiftest  of  the  express  locomotive  trains,  or 
all  the  means  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  are  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  speed  at  which  thoughts 
can  thus  be  exchanged. 

From  the  Houses  of  Parliament  a line  of  the 
description  alluded  to  already  communicates  with 
the  Queen’s  Printers  in  Fleet-street,  by  which 
ilorabers,  without  the  intervention  of  a third 
person,  can  readily  send  any  messages. 

To  ministers  of  state,  to  those  engaged  in 
departments  of  great  companies,  or  connected 
with  the  press,  this  species  of  telegraphy  will  ere 
long  be  as  familiar  as  the  morning  new.spapcr; 
and  that,  too,  may  then  ho  cut  without  hands 
from  the  Vienna  poper-wob,  printed  off  also  with- 
out human  intervention,  and  wrapped  up  and 
addressed  by  the  American  newspaper-addressing 
machine,  of  which  we  some  time  since  gave  an 
account. 

An  instance  is  mentioned  in  Chamhers's  Jovrnal 
of  a nobleman  who  resides  five  miles  from  Dundee 
now  habitually  sending  orders  to  his  tradesmen 
in  the  town  by  domestic  telegraph. 

What  a wonderful  power  the  special  telegraphic 
system  must  give  to  the  police,  and  how  nsefnl  it 
must  he  to  the  fire-brigades  of  the  metropolis. 
The  Americana  already'  have  something  of  the 
kind.  In  coal  and  other  mines,  in  the  carrying 
forw’ard  of  military  operations,  in  the  management 
of  largo  manufactories,  and  in  a hundred  other 
ways,  its  operation  will  be  most  valuable. 

At  Chatham,  twenty-five  fuses  were  fired  by 
telegraphic  influence  at  two  miles’  distance.  How 
suggestive  this  circumstance  is  of  many  applica- 
tions, such  as  the  blasting-works  of  coal  pits 
and  quari'ies,  already  in  partial  use.  With  ma- 
nagement it  might  be  made  the  means  of  simul- 
taneously lighting  all  the  gas-lamps  in  a town,  as 
long_  ago  suggested.  This,  however,  may  not 
be  for  long  needed,  for  who  can  say  how  soon  the 
electric  lights  may  as  effectually  supersede  gas  .is 
that  invention  did  the  oil  lami)s  of  {^neen  Anne 
and  George  III.’s  days  ? As  it  is,  the  gas-jets  in 
an  assembly-room  in  Edinburgh  have  been  lit 
simultaneously  by  electricity. 

It  seems  but  the  other  day  that  we  saw  the 
first  beginning  of  photography.  We  remember 
the  speculative  observations  which  were  made 
respecting  it,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
were  incredulous.  Year  after  year  this  art-science 
has  progressed.  From  time  to  time  the  public 
have  been  astonished  by  fresh  developments. 
Portraits  of  a power  and  excellence  which  rival, 
nay,  far  excel,  the  best  efforts  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished miniature  painters  are  produced  by 
means  of  photography.  Tinted  in  oils  or  water- 
colours by  artists  of  ability,  coins,  shells,  and  other 
objects  of  natural  history,  &c.,  can  be  most 
perfectly  copied  by  this  means;  and  it  appears 
that  by  the  sun’s  rays,  chemical  appliances,  and 
scientilic  arrangements  combined,  photography 
will  soon  be  made  useful  for  book  and  other  illus- 
trations, for  the  last  news  respecting  photography 
is,  as  we  only  the  other  day  first  informed  the 
British  jmhlic,  that  a method  has  been  found  of 
multiplying  complete  and  beautiful  photographs 
with  a speed  vastly  greater  than  that  by  which 
engravings  can  be  printed  even  by  the  stoara  press. 

We  have  already  noticed  a process  by  which 
artistic  subjects,  already  engraved  and  printed, 
as  well  as  letter-press  can  be  reproduced  in 
any  number  from  the  printed  surface.  Of  the 
expansion  or  enlargement,  and  contraction  or 
diminution  of  prints  and  lettcr-pres.s  we  also  lately 
gave  an  account. 

The  sowing  machine  is  getting  into  extensive 
use  in  the  making  of  clothes,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  other  things, — in  America,  more  so  than 
in  England.  Some  idea  of  the  appropriations 
of  this  instrument  may  he  gathered  from  the 
following  particulars  from  a recent  article  in 
the  limes.  It  seems  that  a discussion  has  taken 
place  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  right  of 
Mr.  Howe,  the  inventor  of  the  sewing-machine, 
to  a renewal  of  his  patent.  A renewed  term 
of  seven  years  has  been  granted.  In  the  argu- 
ment before  the  States’  Commissioners  of  Patents 
it  was  shown  that  the  value  of  the  sowing 
done  in  the  United  States  whicli  is  capable  of 
being  done  by  the  sewing-machine  is  at  least 
58,000,000  dols.  per  annum,  and  that  Howe’s 
m.ichine  even  if  applied  to  the  work  in  the  exact 
form  in  which  he  first  introduced  it,  would  save 
to  the  public  31',000,000  dols.  per  annum.  Look- 


ing at  the  exact  results  aebieved,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  sewing-machine  had  already  entered 
into  and  revolutionized  more  than  thirty-seven 
distinct  departments  of  roanufactures,  besides 
enlarging  many,  and  also  creating  new  ones. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  it  is  asserted  that  the 
annual  saving  is  1,500,000  dols.  on  men  and  boys’ 
clothing,  02,000  dol.®.  in  hats  and  caps,  and  170,0*00 
dols.  in  shirt-fronts;  while,  in  Massachusetts,  in 
the  raaimfactnre  of  hoots  and  shoos  the  labour 
value  of  its  performance  Is  1,500,000  dols. 

tYhen  we  turn  to  the  condition  of  agriculture, — 
Its  steam  ploughs,  stoam  thmshing-machinea,  and 
improved  methods  of  management,  we  find  that 
there  is  only  a comparatively  small  beginning 
made  and  much  still  to  do.  It  is  shown  that  by 
pr6pei*  management  and  well-directed  labour  even 
without  any  special  or  new  appliances,  the  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  might  ho 
made  to  produce  five  times  the  present  average 
quantity  of  produce.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  a great  deal  has  yet  to  be  done  in  this 
direction.  In  spite  of  the  chemical  knowledge 
which  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  subject, 
in  parts  of  England,  some  not  far  distant  from  Lon- 
don, the  same  methods  are  in  use  as  were  employed 
two  centuries  ago.  Nevertheless,  steam  is  making 
considerable  progress,  too,  in  agricultural  manu- 
factures, here  and  there  throughout  the  country. 
In  the  improvement  of  varieties  of  crops  much 
has  been  done,  bat  still  more  remains  to  be  done. 
Tliere  seems  to  be  here  a boundless  field  for  cul- 
ture. The  grains  and  roots,  as  well  as  the  sheep 
and  cattle,  of  recent  years  are,  many  of  them, 
enormous  in  size  compared  with  those  of  past, 
years,  and  there  really  would  appear  to  lie 
scarcely  any  limits  in  this  as  well  as  other 
directions  connected  with  agriculture.  We  do 
believe  that  vegetable  and  animal  life  Ciin  ho 
either  enlarged  or  diminished  almost  to  any  ex- 
tent by  patient  and  long-continued  culture  ami 
selection, — that  sheep  could  be  enlarged  to  the 
size  of  cattle  on  the  one  baud,  or  dwindled  to  the 
size  of  lapdogs  on  the  other,  by  breeding  and 
selection.  How  can  the  “old  oaks  and  pines”  of 
the  Chinese  and  Jap.anese,  dwindled  to  a few 
inches  in  height,  have  been  produced  hut  by  loiig- 
contimied  selection  of  the  smallest  trees  and  the 
smallest  seeds,  reiterated  over  and  over,  till  the 
dwindling  procosswasaccoraplishcd?  Audsowith 
the  enlargement  of  vegetable  and  animal  produce: 
how  have  the  enormous  swine  and  other  animals 
of  the  modern  farm  been  produced  but  by  some 
such  system  of  breeding  and  selection  ? Here, 
we  say,  there  Is  a vast  field  for  improvement,  even 
independent  altogether  of  steam,  though  that  will 
soon  he  making  r.apid  and  extensive  strides  in 
agriculture  as  In  other  manufactures,  and  in  com- 
merce and  social  intercourse. 


LIVERPOOL  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
AND  MUSEUM. 

The  new  structure  for  a public  library  and 
museum,  built  and  presented  to  Liverpool  by  an 
individual  citizen,  was  opened  on  Thursday  i:ist. 
We  have  on  various  occasions  spoken  of  the  build- 
ing during  its  progress,  but  the  following  con- 
nected particulars.  From  the  local  Journal  and 
elsewhere,  will  he  interesting  at  this  moment. 
The  first  stone,  let  us  say,  was  laid  in  April,  1857- 
The  building  Is  on  the  north  side  of  Shaw’s  brow, 
very  near  to  St.  George’s  Hall : it  extends  in 
front  about  222  feet,  and  in  extreme  depth  about, 
IGlfoet,  and  occupies  an  area  entirely  covcrctl, 
of  about  3,770  square  yards.  The  front  and  the 
returns,  to  the  extent  of  about  45  feet  at  each 
end,  are  executed  in  stone,  chieffy  from  quarries 
near  Wrexham,  and  in  part,  where  that  stone 
could  not  he  obtained  of  sufficient  dimensions,  or 
where  not  of  sufficient  hardness,  from  the  Darley 
Dale  qu.anlcs  or  from  Yorkshire,  the  remainder 
of  the  sides  or  ends,  and  the  back  part,  or  north 
front,  being  faced  with  straw-coloured  bricks  from 
near  Tamworth,  with  stone  dressings. 

The  south  facade  is  broken  up  into  five  parts, 
having  in  the  centre  a hexastyle  portico  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  with  four  columns  in  the  roar, 
and  the  centre  part  deeply  recessed.  The  recessed 
parts  of  the  front  contain  each  five  windows, 
over  which  are  sunk  panels  with  large  carved 
wreaths  on  raised  blocks.  The  two  wings  have  on 
the  face  four  pilasters  of  like  order  with  the  por- 
tico, the  two  centre  ones  projecting  before  the 
line  of  the  angle  ones  about  2 feet,  and  between 
the  centre  pilasters  are  niches,  with  pediment 
caps  and  carved  trusses,  and  above  are  sunk 
panels  and  carved  wreaths.  The  tlanks  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  stonework  contain  the  windows  which, 
at  the  east  end,  light  the  students’  reading-room, 
and  at  the  west  end  the  corresponding  room  in 
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the  Museum.  The  columns  are  33  feet  high : the 
basement  is  9 feet  high;  and  the  entire  height, 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
entablature,  is  about  51  feet,  exclusive  of  an  attic 
or  parapet  round  the  building,  7 feet  G inches 
high,  for  the  purpose  of  screening  the  roofs, 
which  would  be  otherwise  overlooked  from  the 
higher  level  of  London-road.  There  is  also  n 
lofty  attic  above  the  portico,  returned  on  each 
side  for  the  purpose  of  screening  the  roof  of  the 
central  hall,  otherw'ise  overlooked  from  the  higher 
ground. 

The  portico  is  approached  at  each  end  by  stops, 
enclosed  in  screen  walls,  with  iron  gates,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  front  is  enclosed  from  the  street 
by  a stone  balustrade  having  iron  gates  to  the 
side  entrances. 

The  general  entrance  to  the  building  is  from 
the  portico,  into  an  entrauce-hall,  31  feet  by  23 
feet,  having  a flat  panelled  ceiling.  Turning  to 
the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  reading-room  and 
library,  and  to  the  left  a similar  entrance  to  the 
museum-rooms.  Each  of  the  entrances  and  the 
central  hall  are  approached  hy  four  steps,  the 
general  level  of  the  pi’incipal  floor  of  the  building 
being  2 feet  above  the  level  of  the  entrance-hall, 
and  2 foot  6 inches  above  the  level  of  the  portico 
floor. 

Facing  the  entrance,  and  beyond  the  entrance- 
hall,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a screen,  con- 
sisting of  two  Doric  columns,  flanked  by  two 
pilasteis,  is  the  central  hall.  This  apartment  is 
90  feet  long,  53  feet  wide,  and  -IG  feet  high.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a gallery,  supported  upon  an 
arcade,  the  gallery  being  10  feet  wide.  Above  this 
gallery  the  roof  is  supported  hy  Yorkshire  stone 
columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  twenty  in  number,  the 
shaft  of  e.acli  column  being  in  one  stone.  Between 
the  columns  the  gallery  is  protected  by  a stone 
balustrade,  and  from  these  columns,  surmounted 
by  their  proper  entablature,  spring  the  groined 
arches  which  support  the  ceiling,  the  centre  por 
tion  of  which  is  divided  into  compartments  by  en 
riched  hands  opposite  each  column,  three  of  those 
compartments  having  horizontal  lights,  and  the 
others  being  filled  in  with  enriched  panelling  and 
flowers.  In  addition  to  tlie  horizontal  lights 
before  mentioned,  the  hall  is  lighted  on  each  side 
by  seven  circular-headed  windows,  and  by  windows 
in  the  external  walls  at  the  ends  of  the  hall,  which 
are  seen  partially  through  the  semicircular  arches 
over  the  eutabluturo  surmounting  the  end  columns. 

Looking  through  the  end  of  the  arcade  and  a 
screen  of  two  Doric  columns,  with  their  flanking 
pilasters,  is  the  principal  staircase,  which  is 
31^  feet  by  30  feet.  This  staircase  consists  of  a 
central  flight  of  steps,  witli  a continuous  lauding 
extending  the  full  width  of  the  staircase,  and  two 
return  flights  of  steps.  These  steps  and  landings 
are  from  the  Craig  Leith  quarries,  near  Edinburgh. 
The  staircase  is  protected  by  Yorkshhe  stone  dado, 
having  moulded  plinths,  cappings,  and  pedestals  ; 
and  the  walls  round  the  landings  and  the  sides  of 
the  upper  flights  of  steps  are  cased  with  York- 
shire stone,  with  moulded  plinth  and  capping. 

1 he  upper  part  of  the  staircase  is  surrounded 
with  pilasters  and  pedestals  to  correspond  with 
those  in  tho^  central  hall,  and  the  ceiling  is  di- 
vided by  enriched  bands  into  nine  compartments 
two  of  which  admit  the  light  from  skylights,  and 
the  remainder  are  panelled. 

The  room  at  the  south  end  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  hall  on  the  level  of  the  gallery  is  finished 
m like  manner  with  the  upper  part  of  the  stair- 
case ; and  the  upper  part  of  this  room  and  the 
staircase  being  each  only  separated  from  the 
central  hall  hy  two  columns,  the  vista  is  com- 
plete  from  the  front  to  the  back  wall  of  the  build- 
ing, about  152  feet. 

The  central  hall  is  intended  for  the  reception 
ot  works  of  art,  such  ns  sculpture,  on  the  lower  or 
ground-floor;  the  walls  of  the  gallery. the  upper 
part  of  staircase,  and  the  upper  room  at  the  south 
end,  being  intended  for  the  reception  of  pictures 
&c.  (reuerally,  the  portion  of  the  building  east- 
ward of  tlie  central  hall  contains  the  Free  Public 
Library,  and  that  to  the  westward  of  the  central 
ball  18  appropriated  to  museum  purposes. 

Descending  again  to  the  entrance-hall,  and 
standing  at  the  entrance  doorway,  the  entrance  to 
the  reading-room  is  on  the  right  hand  through  a 
small  vestibule,  whence  the  readers  also  obtain 
access  to  the  lavatories,  Ac.  The  reading-room  is 
110  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide.  The  south  end 
forming  part  of  the  mmu  bulldtog,  is  separated 
Irom  the  remainder  by  a screen  of  two  Doric 
coliimnj  with  tbcir  antic.  This  portion  is  lighted 
by  the  hve  wmdows  m tlio  eastern  recess  of  the 


south  front.  The  remainder  of  the  room  is  lighted 
'>y  windows  in  an  attic, 
raised  upon  segment  and  panelled  arches  acrosj 


and  on  each  side  of  this  portion  of  the  room. 
These  arches  spring  from  four  piers,  intended  to 
enclose  shafts  to  be  used  in  the  warming  and  ven- 
tilating of  the  building.  To  these  shafts,  and  to 
corresponding  shafts  in  the  angles  of  tlio  room,  are 
attached  l^oric  pilasters,  the  whole  surmounted  by 
a Doric  entablature.  Adjoiuing  the  large  reading 
room,  and  in  the  south-east  angle  of  the  building, 
is  the  students’  reading-room,  40  feet  6 inches  by 
28  feet ; and  on  the  east  side  of  the  reading-room 
is  the  reference  library,  75  feet  by  27  feet,  which 
is  now  being  fitted  up  with  bookcases,  and  having 
also  a gallery  round  it  for  bookcases.  The  cases 
in  this  room,  and  those  intended  to  be  fixed  round 
the  students’  reading-room,  will  contain,  say 
30,000  volumes,  being  about  the  present  extent  of 
the  library.  Northward  of  the  reading-room,  and 
divided  from  it  by  a staircase  and  passage,  is  the 
committee-room,  and  also  three  class-rooms,  the 
staircase  being  Intended  for  access  to  the  upper 
rooms  of  the  library  and  to  the  lecture-room, 
hereafter  described. 

Upon  the  upper  story  of  the  building,  on  the 
library  side,  arc  three  rooms  intended  to  be  used 
when  reijuired  for  library  purposes.  Their  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows : — One  50  feet  by  27  feet,  one 
•10  feet  6 inches  by  28  feet,  and  one  75  feet  by 
27  feet.  These  are  all  lighted  from  the  roofs,  and 
will,  when  filled,  aflbrd,  with  the  lower  rooms, 
space  for  about  100,000  volumes.  They  communi- 
cate at  one  end  with  the  staircase  just  mentioned, 
and  at  the  other,  by  means  of  a small  ante-room, 
with  the  upper  room  at  the  south  end  of  the 
central  hall. 

Over  the  committee-room  is  a lecture-room,  28 
feet  by  25  feet ; and  over  the  class-room  a theatre 
for  lectures,  seated  with  circular  seats,  capable  of 
afFordiiigaccommodationforupwardsof  SdOpersons. 
This  theatre  is  approached  from  thenorth-eastangle 
of  the  gallery  iu  the  central  hall,  and  from  the  stair- 
case in  the  north-east  wing  j so  that,  by  means  of 
the  latter,  it  may  be  used  in  the  evenings  without 
necessitating  the  lighting  of  the  hall  when  not 
required  for  other  purposes. 

The  basemc-nt  of  this  eastern  portion  of  the 
building  is  in  part  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  working  of  the  library.  The  portion  under  the 
reference  library  is  intended  as  rooms  for  the  recep- 
tion of  books  purchased,  and  for  the  binding  and 
classification  of  them.  The  parts  under  the  com- 
mittee-room and  class-rooms,  though  not  at  present 
completed,  or  intended  so  to  be,  can  at  any  time, 
if  required,  be,  at  a slight  expense,  rendered  ser- 
viceable. A portion  under  tlie  south  end  of  the 
reading-room  is  intended  for  water-closets  and 
lavatories  for  the  use  of  the  readers.  Like  conve- 
niences will  bo  found  on  either  side  of  the  prin- 
cipal staircase,  entering  from  the  central  hall. 

Having  completed  the  circuit  of  the  portion 
appropriated  to  library  purposes,  we  proceed  to 
the  museum,  and,  again  descending  to  the  entrance- 
ball,  on  the  left  hand  from  the  outer  doorway 
looking  northwards,  is  the  entrance  to  the  museum- 
rooms,  on  the  principal  story  of  which  there  are 
five,  two  of  them  each  50  feet  by  27  feet ; two  of 
them  each  40  feet  G inches  by  28  feet;  and  one 
70  feet  by  27  feet.  Upon  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  vestibule  to  these  rooms  is  a small  room  for  the 
reception  of  cloaks,  virabrellas,  and  for  the  parcels 
of  excursionists,  Ac.  Leaving  these  rooms,  and 
entering  by  the  north-west  corner  into  the  central 
hall,  the  principal  staircase  will  take  the  visitor 
to  the  upper  museum-rooms,  also  five  iu  number, 
and  of  nice  dimensions  with  the  lower  ones,  all 
lighted  from  the  roof. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  building, 
tbe  lighting,  warming,  and  ventilating,  is  borne 
by  Mr.  Brown,  and  also  the  cost  of  the  fittings ; 
and  the  total  expense,  including  the  extension 
will  not  be  far  short  of  40,OOOL 
_ When  the  building  was  first  designed,  it  was 
intended  to  place  it  upon  the  incline  of  the  then 
thaw’s  Brow ; but  serious  objections  to  such  a 
course  having  arisen,  the  council  determined  to 
raise  it  up  to  its  present  level,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose authorized  the  construction  of  the  present 
raised  platform  or  terraced  approach,  by  which 
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ing  have  been  furnished  by  the  surveyor  of  the 
corporation,  and  the  works  have  been  and  are 
being  carried  out  under  his  directions,  klessrs. 
Holme  A Nicol  being  the  contractors,  and  Mr. 
Jacob  Cririe,  the  clerk  of  the  works;  the  sub- 
contractors being,  for  the  masons’  work,  Mr. 
Hugh  Yates;  for  the  plasterers’  and  slaters* 
work,  Mr.  John  Bromley;  for  the  plumbers’ and 
painters’  work,  Mr.  Thomas  Holt ; for  the  glazing, 
Messrs.  Moss  A Co.  j and  for  the  iron  work, 
Messrs.  Weber  A Co. 


means  the  building^  has  been  lifted  up  about 
1-  teet,  and  the  portico  floor  is  now  on  the  level 
ot  ^the  northern  entrances  to  St.  George’s  Hall. 
Ihia  necessitated  the  construction  of  a platform 
or  foundation  to  tbe  same  extent  for  the  building 
tbe  cost  of  which  has  been  also  borne  by  the  cor’ 
poration.  The  site  of  the  building  having  been 
piu’chased  in  part  out  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the 
corporation,  and  in  part  out  of  money  raised  on 
the  security  of  the  museum-rates,  the  total  cost 
mcurreil  by  the  corporation  and  by  the  Museum 
Committee  for  the  site,  and  for  the  necessary 
works  for  raising  the  building  to  its  present  level, 
will  be  about  25,000^.  The  designs  for  tbe  buUd- 


DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  OF  SOMERSET 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

SOlIEEBETSHmE  AUCH.EOLOQICAL  SOCIETY, 

At  the  congress  of  this  Society,  held  at  the  end 
of  last  month,  Mr.  J . H.  Parker,  being  called  on, 
said  Somerset  was  the  richest  county  in  EngLand 
in  specimens  of  the  Domestic  architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  any  house  in  tbe  county  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury,  though  there  were  a few  in  some  parts  of 
England ; but  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  was 
the  finest  house  iu  England,  or  perhaps  in  Europe 
—the  Bishop’s  Palace  at  Wells,  which  was  built  by 
Bishop  Jocelyn  in  the  early  part  of  that  century. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  found  not  sufli- 
ciently  large  to  suit  the  occasion  of  the  bishops  of 
those  days,  and  another  palace,  he  might  almost 
say,  was  built  by  the  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
courtyard.  The  building  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury was  in  ruins.  It  seemed  to  have  been  merely 
occupied  by  state  apartments,  not  used  as  a regu- 
lar dwelling ; and  the  house  that  still  remained 
always  had  been,  as  at  present,  the  dwelling  of 
, the  bishops.  It  should  bo  taken  into  considera- 
tion also,  that  it  was  part  of  a batch  of  buildings, 
and  that  the  palace,  the  cathedral  and  chapter- 
house,  and  the  close,  formed  one  magnificent  con- 
ception, which  gave  an  idea  of  the  noble  archi- 
tecture of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  was  seldom 
seen  anywhere  else  • indeed,  he  knew  of  no  place 
equal  to  Wells  in  this  particular.  Mr.  Dickinson 
had  informed  him  that  the  houses  of  the  canons 
were  not  in  tbe  close.  He  thought  that  must  have 
been  a subsequent  arrangement  arising  from 
the  requirement  of  increased  accommodation. 
There  were  many  houses  in  the  county  of  the 
fourteenth  century, — one  at  Meare,  which  was 
visited  last  year,  and  a very  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful specimen  it  was.  It  was  a very  common 
practice  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  have  the  lower  story 
stone  floored,  so  that  the  cellars  and  store-rooms 
were  fireproof,  and  the  adjoining  parts  w’ere  used 
as  cloisters.  That  was  the  case  with  castles, 
abbeys,  and  monasteries.  There  was  a house  of 
the  fourteenth  century  at  Martock,  in  which  the 
arrangements  were  somewhat  singular.  It  was 
situated  near  the  church.  In  that  immediate 
neighbourhood  there  was  Clevedon  Court,  a house 
ot  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and,  he  was  proud  to 
say,  in  a nearly  perfect  state ; for,  though  it  had 
been  altered,  and  that  to  a great  extent,  the 
original  house  still  existed.  It  was  built  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  H,  the  hall  forming  the  con- 
necting portion,  and  various  buildings  tbe  two 
other  parts.  The  offices  were  external.  Ifc  was  a 
common  practice  of  the  period,  and  appeared  a 
very  sensible  practice,  to  have  the  kitchen  out  of 
doors,  communicating  with  the  house,  but  de- 
tached from  it.  There  was  thus  less  of  the  smell 
of  dinner,  which  was  very  inconvenient  in  some 
houses.  The  servants  had  their  hall,  in  which 
there  were  thi-ee  doors— one  leading  to  the  pantry, 
another  to  the  buttery,  and  the  third  to  the 
kitchen.  In  many  houses  tbe  great  hall  wa.s 
upstairs,  and  the  kitchen  on  the  ground-floor ; 
the  lord’s  apartments  were  at  one  end  of  the  hall, 
and  those  of  the  servants  at  the  other.  The  lower 
rooms  were  called  the  cellar  or  parlours.  It  seemed 
strange  to  confound  these  two  names ; but  in  the 
Middle  Ages  a cellar  did  not  always  mean  a place 
of  deposit : it  was  a sort  of  lower  chamber,  above 
which  there  was  an  upper  one,  occupied  by 
the  lord  aud  bis  family,  and  afibrding  a look- 
out on  the  lawn.  At  Clevedon  this  look-out 
was,  however,  from  the  “ lady’s  bower.” 
There  were  two  doors,  over  each  of  which 
portcullis,  and  below  the  roof  were 
windlasses  to  raise  the  portcullis.  The  house 
was  sliglitly  fortified.  There  was  a round 
tower  and  embattled  wall,  but  from  its  situation 
it  could  not  be  intended  ns  a place  of  any  great 
strength.  The  fortifications  were  most  probably 
intended  to  keep  out  the  highwaymen  who  infested 
the  country.  Of  the  fifteenth  century  there  were 
a great  number  of  houses  in  the  couuty,  of  which 
it  was  needless  for  him  to  give  any  description. 
He  was  sorry  to  say  that  some  of  them  were  being 
destroyed.  At  Kingston  Seymour  there  wag  a 
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very  nice  house  of  this  date  that  had  been  de- 
stroyed. The  houses  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  innumerable.  These  houses  were  all  well 
worth  preserving  and  examining,  for  no  two  of 
them  were  alike  : the  arrangements  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  caprice  or  wants  of  the  inhabitants. 
While  some  had  been  destroyed,  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  observing  that  many  were  extremely 
well  kept  up,  and  others  were  being  built  with  as 
great  spirit  .and  liberality  as  were  displayed  by  our 
ancestors.  At  Butleigh  there  was  an  example 
where  the  expenditure  had  been  ns  liberal  as  in  the 
middle  ages.  Our  architects  were  not  quite  up 
to  the  mark  in  houses.  They  h.ad  made  immense 
strides  in  regard  to  churches,  which  were  as  well 
built  now  as  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  there  was 
one  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  that  town  which  was 
as  perfect  as  if  it  had  been  built  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  But  the  architects  did  not  understand 
the  mode  of  building  a Mediajval  house.  A Me- 
diu'val  house  might  ho  made  as  comfortable  as  auy 
other,  and  need  not  cost  more;  but,  generally 
speaking,  those  that  were  built  now  were  not  so 
convenient  or  so  good-looking  as  those  of  an  older 
date.  However,  there  was  an  improvement ; and 
he  hoped  that  as  much  progress  would  bo  made  in 
the  next  ten  years  as  there  had  been  in  churches 
in  the  last  ten. 


HARVESTING  IN  WET  SEASONS. 

This  season  of  1860  has  been  throughout  a time 
of  sev’cre  trial  for  farmers;  yet  many  of  them 
may  still  be  found  so  obstinately  wedded  to  the  old 
school  routine  of  farming,  that  they  refuse  to 
adopt  any  novel  preservative  and  remedial  pro- 
cesses, although  these  may  have  been  fully  tested 
by  more  pr.actical  men,  belonging  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  new  school.  The  ripening  of  corn 
by  the  sun’s  rays  may  be  the  better  process  and 
bestow  a sxiperior  flavour;  but  experience  has 
shown  us  the  ripening  of  much  of  the  fruit 
grown  in  this  country  after  being  plucked,  and 
of  probably  the  greater  proportion  of  that 
exported  to  England,  as  for  example  oranges, 
grapes,  &c.,  the  oranges  being  actually  packed  for 
exportation  while  in  vi  green  state.  An  author  of 
some  note  in  all  relating  to  agricultural  matters, 
many  years  back  stated  that  when  corn,  &c.,  had 
attained  its  full  development  of  earing,  and  its 
further  growth  was  evidently  at  an  end,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  garnering  in  the  precious  pro- 
duce, the  staple  necessary  of  life  to  millions  of  our 
population.  In  Russi.a  wet  harvests  are  frequent, 
and  the  agriculturist  gathers  in  his  crop  be  the 
weather  wet  or  dry.  There  they  employ  a very 
rude  process  of  drying  it,  first  piling  huge  bundles 
together  in  masses  similar  to  our  haystacks : in 
these  are  placed  dried  clay  pipes,  of  about  a foot  in 
diameter,  in  such  a uniform  disposition  as  to 
enable  them  to  convey  hot  air  through  them,  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  wood  or  other  suitable 
material:  this  proceeds  from  a stove  placed  .at  a 
Buflicient  distance  to  ensure  safety,  and  demands 
care  to  avoid  destruction  by  fire.  Even  this  rude 
method  might  be  used  with  advantage,  especially 
by  small  fai-mera  whose  resources  and  means  are 
limited.  But  for  farmers  of  the  higher  class, 
owning  their  hundreds  or  thousands  of  acres,  a 
modus  ogerandi  of  a superior  type  and  consistent 
with  the  magnitude  of  operations  would  he 
desirable  if  not  necessary. 

To  this  end  it  is  now  suggested  that  buildings 
should  be  erected  having  the  special  object  in  view 
of  being  used  in  wet  seasons  for  drying  the  corn. 
Such  erections  might  bo  constructed  so  as  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  ordinary  barn-house  before 
and  after  the  time  of  harvest,  and  when  required 
for  drying  the  grain  or  any  other  produce;  indeed, 
the  farm  buildings  already  standing  might  be 
readily  adapted  and  altered  for  tho  purpose.  In 
these,  stoves  conveying  hot  air  or  water  should  be 
carried  throughout  the  buildings;  the  heating 
apparatus  being  fixed  upon  the  ground- floor  andthe 
caloric  produced  rising  through  the  floor  above  it, 
which  must  be  perforated  with  numerous  holes  for 
the  purpose  if  it  be  a wooden  one ; but  it  would 
probably  be  far  better  to  construct  such  flooring 
of  an  open  wire-work  or  grating.  The  wet 
corn  or  other  produce,  «S;c.,  littered  over  it 
would  only  require  to  be  frequently  turned.  A 
quicker  system  of  drying  has  been  proposed  by 
artificial  currents  of  air ; but  we  believe  that  the 
hot  air  process  now  suggested  would  ripen  the 
produce  better,  and  give  to  it  a more  natural 
flavour  than  if  it  were  subjected  to  the  cold 
blast.  The  valuable  properties  of  the  chloride 
of  calcium  were  pointed  out  by  a scientific 
journal  in  1857,  but  without  receiving  that 
attention  it  probably  merited.  That  mineral 
is  a very  rapid  absorbent  of  moisture ; by  its 


employment  corn  and  other  matters  might  be 
dried  by  a process  free  from  auy  objection  on 
the  possible  ground  of  danger  from  fire.  The  only 
point  for  consideration  is  that  of  cost ; and  this  it 
is  believed  may  soon  be  disposed  of : hitherto,  this 
chemical  has  been  little  used,  but  a reliable 
authority  has  stated  that  it  could  be  manufactured 
on  a large  scale  at  a modenate  price,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  it  might  eventually  become  a 
valuable  auxiliary  with  agriculturists. 

Due  provision  should  be  made  for  the  con- 
tingency of  a wet  harvest  time.  To  this  end,  it 
wo^d  amply  repay  the  expense  of  outlay  were 
farmers  to  erect  on  their  farmsteads  buildings 
expresslg  for  the  purpose  of  drying  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  produce  as  they  in  turn  become  full- 
grown  and  ready  for  an  artificial  ripening.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Wynne,  Mr.  Wakley,  and  others  have 
recently  borne  testimony  to  the  possibility  of 
evaporating  the  water  from  corn  or  any  other 
produce  by  the  employment  of  hot  air,  anti  by  the 
means  of  comparatively  simple  mechanical  arrange- 
ments ; a correspondent  of  our  own,  shows  a very 
early  use  made  by  him  of  hot  air  for  tho  pur- 
pose; bub  the  system  proposed  in  this  paper 
being  of  a simple  and  inexpensive  character,  and 
having  none  of  those  difficulties  to  which  ma- 
chinery is  ever  liable,  such  as  getting  out  of 
repair  and  breaking  down  (often  at  a critical 
moment), — as  also  requiring  great  care,  intelli- 
gence, and  steady  persistence  on  the  part  of  farm 
servants, — is,  perhaps,  better  calculated  for  general 
use  by  agriculturists. 


INFORMATION  FROM  ABROAD. 

The  municipal  administration  of  Paris,  on  the 
21st  ult.  deposited  in  the  12bh,  13tli,  1-ith,  15tb, 
16th,  17th,  18th,  19tb,  and  20th  arrondisse- 
inents,  a project  for  enlarging  and  regulating 
the  Rue  Militaire.  This,  which  acts  as  means 
of  communication  between  the  new  harricres 
of  Paris,  must  now  replace  the  Chemin  de 
Ronde,  formerly  connecting  the  old  harribres, 
and  the  circular  boulevart  necessary  for  so  active 
a traffic.  So,  the  Council  have  resolved  to  trans- 
form the  above  thoroughfare  into  a large  avenue, 
planted  with  trees,  that  it  may  unite  together 
all  the  existing  thoroughfares  radiating  from  Paris 
tow.ards  tho  new  enceinte,  and  may  serve  as  a 
healthful  promenade  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
circle. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  is  authorized,  in 
the  name  of  the  state,  to  allow  a subvention  of 
600,000  francs  for  the  execution  of  a railway  from 
Strasburg  to  Barr,  to  Mutzig  and  to  Wasselonne, 
by  Molsheim ; and  subvention  of  2-10,000  francs 
for  the  execution  of  a railway  from  Haguenau  to 
Neiderbronn,  with  a branch  to  the  Reischofl’en 
factory. 

An  agricultural  Institute  has  been  just  founded 
on  the  largest  scale,  by  the  Belgian  Government. 
This  establishment,  situated  at  Gembloux,  in 
proximity  with  Brussels  and  Namur,  in  the  midst 
of  the  best  cultivated  lands  of  Belgium,  combines 
theory  with  practice.  It  includes — two  farms, 
gardens,  and  land  cultivated  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  instruction ; a sugar  factory,  and  a dis- 
tillery; stables,  with  proper  means  of  utilizing 
the  manure;  access  to  the  “Haras”  of  Govern- 
ment (liorse-breeding  stables),  which  are  close  by. 
The  pupils  are  iiiterual,  but  a cert.Vin  number  of 
externals  may  be  authorized.  They  must  be  sixteen 
years  of  age  at  least,  and  must  pass  an  examination 
to  prove  that  they  are  possessed  witli  sufficient 
information  to  profit  by  the  course  they  are  to 
undergo.  Application  to  be  made  to  tho  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Brussels,  before  the  15th  October, 
1 860.  Charge  for  in-door  students,  700  francs,  all 
included ; out-door,  300  francs.  Opening  of 
classes,  November,  1860. 

The  works  uudertuken  in  the  Bois  du  AVsinet 
proceed  actively.  The  area  of  this  wood,  which 
is  in  a fair  way  of  becoming  a delightful  prome- 
nade, like  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Bois  de 
Vincennes,  is  no  less  than  -150  hectares  (1,101 
acres  British),  of  which  100  hectares  (247  acres) 
have  been  reserved  for  roadways,  lakes,  and  rivers. 
Up  to  tho  present,  three  lakes  and  -4  kilometres  of 
river  add  to  the  embellishment  of  this  new  park, 
which  receives  its  supply  of  water  from  tho  Seine, 
opposite  Port-marly,  by  two  steam-engines,  of 
60-horse  power  each.  AV’hen  completed,  this  spot 
of  ground  for  the  recreation  of  Paris  folk  will 
contain  five  lakes  (the  largest  being  1,000  square 
metres),  and  7 kilometres  of  rivers.  Moreover, 
small  canals  have  been  carried  on,  for  a total 
length  of  50  kilometres,  so  as  to  aflTord  abundant 
supply  of  water  for  the  rising  colony.  A hand- 
some church  is  to  be  erected  in  the  square  of  the 
town,  around  which  a considerable  number  ol 


elegant  villas  have  sprung  up.  The  works  received 
the  benediction  of  the  Bishop  of  Versailles  with 
great  ceremony,  attended  by  the  Minister  of 
State  and  the  “ Maison  ” of  the  Emperor. 

The  transformation  of  the  Champs  Elysees  is 
not  confined  to  the  widening  out  of  the  side  spaces 
and  throwing  them  open,  so  as  to  render  it  an 
unrivalled  promenade.  More  is  projected  to  be 
done,  and  an  inquiry  has  been  opened  at  tho 
Mairie  of  the  eighth  arrondisseraent  for  opening  a 
new  thoroughfare,  36  mbtres  wide,  between  the 
“ Rond-point  des  Champs  Elysees”  and  the  Rue 
du  Faubourg  Saint  Honore,  in  line  with  the  pro- 
longation of  the  Avenue  d’Antin. 

The  works  of  the  square  before  the  Conserva- 
toire des  Arts  ct  Metiers,  between  tlie  Rue  Saint 
Martin  and  the  Boulevart  de  Sebastopol,  arc  car- 
ried on,  08  \iBnal,  most  rapidly. 


DRINK ING-FOUNTAl N MOVEM E KT. 

A FOUNTAIN  in  the  Early  English  style  has  been 
erected  in  Sheffield,  opposite  to  the  Midland 
Station,  at  the  junction  of  Spital-liill  and  Saville- 
street,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Sales.  The  base 
is  a square  structure,  built  of  rubbed  Durley  Dale 
stone,  ornamented  with  mouldings  and  a carved 
band,  and  upon  it  stand  four  pillars  of  polished 
granite,  finished  with  capitals  and  bases  cast  in 
bronze.  These  have  been  modelled  by  Mr.  Green, 
of  Sheffield,  and  have  been  cast  by  Messrs.  Yates, 
Haywood,  k Co.,  Rotherham.  Above  the  pillars 
is  a superstructure,  consisting  of  a canopy,  arched 
on  the  four  sides,  groined,  and  with  label  mould- 
ings and  carved  foliage.  Its  height  is  upwards  of 
12  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  its  base  5 feet.  Tlu‘ 
cost  will  be  200/.  Mr.  John  Frith,  of  Slieffield,  is 
the  architect,  and  the  work  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Aid.  Mycock. 


WANT  OF  A MUSEUM  AND  LIBRARY  FOR 
THE  EASTERN  PART  OF  LONDON. 

An  eftbrt  is  being  made  by  a number  of  gentle- 
men who  sympathise  with  the  working  classes  of 
the  east  of  London,  to  provide  a public  museum, 
combining  a library',  reading,  and  lecture  rooms, 
for  the  eastern  districts  of  the  metropolis.  Tlic 
working  men  of  the  neighbourhood  hearing  of  this, 
and  understanding  that  a select  committee  of  the 
house  of  Commons  had  recommended  the  formation 
of  branch  museums  in  the  crowded  districts  of  the 
metropolis,  have  formed  a society,  called  “ The 
East  London  Museum  and  Library  Working 
Men’s  Association,”  and  Lave  forwarded  a petition 
to  Parliament,  signed  by  10,600  working  men, 
praying  them  to  grant  their  assistance  towards 
establishing  a museum  for  the  east  of  London. 
Tho  secretaries,  addressing  us  on  the  subject, 
say : — “ We  invite  your  attention  to  tho  actual 
condition  of  our  toiling  artisans,  weavers,  me- 
chanics, labourers,  &c.,  of  tho  east  of  London. 
AVe  long  for  improvement;  but,  alas!  what  have 
we  after  out  daily  toil  ? little  else  than  the  public- 
house,  the  cheap  theatre,  low  concert-rooms,  or  to 
stroll  the  public  streets.  Thousands  of  our  young 
people  (the  hope  of  our  country)  are  being  ruined 
by  these  means,  and  poverty  and  vile  liabits 
fostered,  which  must  degrade  and  impoverish  tliosc 
who  are  thus  led.  A committee  of  working  men 
are  now  actively  employed  in  endenvouving  to 
establish  a museum,  library,  reading-rooms,  lecture 
hall  (on  a large  scale),  to  be  opened  from  ten  till 
four  o’clock  ns  an  ordinary  museum,  and  from  six 
till  ten  o’clock  (free)  for  reading,  lectures,  classes, 
and  study.  We  have  sent  a petition  to  Parliament 
signed,  in  sixteen  evenings,  by  10,630  bond  fide 
working  men.  AVe  hope  to  raise  from  the  working 
classes  themselves  5,000/.  towards  this  object,  and, 
by  public  meetings,  advertisements,  &c.,  to  secure 
the  cordial  assistance  of  those  who  obtain  their 
wealth  by  the  toil  of  the  working  man.” 

Looking  to  the  interests  of  tho  thousands  of 
AA’hitechnpel,  Spitaiftelds,  Bethnal-green,  Shore- 
ditch, Limohouse,  Poplar,  Shaclwell,  and  their 
suburbs,  we  entreat  assistance  for  them.  Here  is 
a good  practical  work  that  wants  doing  and  surely 
aid  will  not  bo  w’antiug.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  east  should  bo  left  unprovided  with  intellectual 
resources  any  more  than  the  west.  The  officials  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  are  understood  to 
ho  perfectly  willing  to  co-operate  in  the  provision 
of  a museum  for  the  district  in  question.  Objects 
would  be  lent  and  given  if  a proper  building  were 
provided.  The  means  of  healthful  and  instructive 
enjoyment  should  be  widely  aft'orded.  Let  us  add 
that  Mr.  Smither,  of  1,  AA’ell-street,  St.  George’s- 
in-the-East,  who  acts  as  treasurer,  would  receive 
any  communication  on  the  subject  that  might  be 
addressed  to  him. 
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DESIGN  FOR  A TERRACE  OF  HOUSES 
IN  HARROW,  MIDDLESEX. 
“tictoeian  AECHITECTUEE.” 

The  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  resi- 
dences at  Harrow-on-tbe-Hil],  with  its  foundation 
school  and  other  attractions,  has  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a Tontine  Association;  and  we  learn 
that, — 

" The  intention  is  to  lay  out  anti  plant  ornamental 
ground.s,  and  to  build  twenty-three  substantial  houses  of 
attractn-e  architecture  elevation  and  design,  and  with 
all  modern  improvements  calculated  to  promote  health, 
comfort,  and  convenience.  For  this  purpose  the  asso- 
ciation is  in  1,000  shares  (or  nominations),  of  60/,  each, 
by  which  to  raise  50,000/.  as  the  capital.”  * 

A terrace  of  houses  to  be  erected  by  the  Asso- 
elation  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harris, 
architect ; .and  we  give  a representation  of  this, 
not^hecause  of  any  special  interest  in  the  under- 
taking, but  as  serving  to  illustrate  the  authc 
dews  as  set  forth  ' 
lished.f 


brick,  the  various  colours  should  be  treated  construc- 
tion^ly;  not  that  oft-repeated  and  meaningless  scorine 
and  banding  of  the  surface,  or  those  unconstructional 
and  fantastic  patchworks  of  device,  but  an  expressive, 
harmonious,  and  constructive  application  of  the  materials 
and  CO  oura : for  instance,  red,  implying  strength,  should 
be  used  .at  the  base,  for  constructive  bands  and  relieving 
arches,  and  in  every  position  where  soliaity  or  strength 
is  desired  to  be  conveyed;  but  in  no  case  where  light  is 
required  to  be  reflected,  as,  for  instance,  the  reveals  of 
windows,  white  bricks  being  most  consistent  with  that 
object.  Yellow  bricks  or  common  stocks  tin  inexpensive 
works,,  being  a quiet  medium,  should  be  used  to  form  the 
groundwork,  bands  of  tiles  being  introduced  where  great 
strength  is  required.  Blue  or  black  bricks  should  be  very 
sparuigly  used,  and  require  great  discretion  when  em- 
ployed, being  apt  to  give  the  work  a heavy,  unnatural 
appearance.  Cut  splays  and  notchings  sharply  executed 
will  be  found  most  appropriate  to  the  character  of  the 
material,  but  rounded  edges  and  simple  mouldings  may 
be  spanngly  introduced,  but  with  caution.” 

}l(wdu.'ork.~ln  all  cases  the  natural  face  of  the  wood 
hould  be  exposed  wherever  practicable,  so  as  to  exhibit 
When  used  by  the  carpenter 


I any  position  implying  particular  strength, 

a pamphlet  recently  pub-  ' , snould  have  plam  wrought  faces  with  notchings,  cham- 
I icrs,  beads,  &c.,  wrought  on  the  edges.  Mouldings  should 
he  very  sparingly  used,  care  being  taken  to  preserve  the 


the  commoner  kinds,  stained  a tint  to  harmonize  with 
the  intended  decorations,  and  be  varnished  or  polished  as 
their  textures  require.  Most  woods  e.xposed  to  the  wea- 
ther require  to  be  protected  by  paint ; but  in  that  case  the 
character  must  be  preserved  by  appropriate  colours  or 
graining. 

Plaster  and  Cement  work  should  be  mostly  of  uniform 
sur.ace,  with  mouldings  of  simple  form,  and  enrichments 
consisting  of  couveulionalized  natural  forms  and  geome- 
me  patterns  in  low  relief,  not  stuck  on  or  projecting,  but 
metsed,  so  as  to  give  a distinctive  character,  and  not  to 
*ith  carving  or  iron  works.  Circular  facings  and 
roundings  are  ve^  appropriate  features.  Cement  exter- 
nally IS  only  admissible  as  a remedial  work,  to  protect  old 
works  past  repairing  in  their  original  material,  in  which 
case  the  most  suitable  ornament  is  encaustic  tiles,  or 
mat^ials  of  a like  nature,  set  in  flush  with  the  surface, 
rlastic  materials  should  not  be  jointed,  or  made  in  any 
way  to  represent  stone.  In  internal  works,  where  ex- 
pense 18  not  a consideration,  the  surface  of  plaster-work 
may  be  pohshed.” 


centre  portion  being  devoted  to  lecture  and  reading  I a large  Add  for  design  is  presented  j every 

[•Oom.s,  and  observatory.  The  buildin?  is  fivp  I mouldings  may  be  introduced  wrought  witli 

Sasement  a spacious  kitchen,  10  feet  high,  with  j woods,  very  little  undercutting  being  prac- 

lecessary  offices  and  soryice-rooms  attached-  on  ' fracture. 

oom  feet  by  16),  a study,  principal  and  ser-  never  m internal  works  destroyed  by  painting;  but. 

/ants’  staircases,  A'c. ; also  terraces  formed  at  the  ' comTnf>.i^.r  4.~  ^ = r... 

•ear  over  the  servants’  offices,  with  steps  leading 
io  the  garden;  on  the  one-pair,  which  is  12  feet 
ligh,  a spacious  drawing-room  and  a lady’s  bon- 
loir ; on  the  two-pair,  two  bedrooms  and  dressing- 
•oonis ; on  the  third  pair,  a bed,  dressing,  and 
)ath  room ; and  two  attics  in  the  roof. 

All  the  houses  are  provided  with  the  same 
iccommodation,  but  the  plan  of  each  is  varied 
o meet  different  tastes.  Throughout,  interually 
md  externally,  it  is  intended,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
xhibit  the  details  of  construction  ornamentally. 

It  is  designed  to  preserve  the  natural  character 
f all  the  internal  woodwork  by  varnish  or  polish, 
nd  no  paint  will  be  permitted. 

The  author  claims  to  have  aimed  at  uniformity 
f principle  instead  of  uniformity  of  parts.  There 
J throughout  an  entire  absence  of  cornices  or 
imilar  projections,  effect  being  sought  by  recessed 
arfaces  and  the  coustrnctional  employment  of 
oloured  brick  combined  with  stone. 

We  will  let  Mr.  Harris  state  in  his  own  words 
omc  of  his  principles,  and  our  readers  who  wish 

0 see  further  may  consult  the  pamphlet : — 

“In  applying  stone,  the  main  horizontal  joints  should 
e parallel,  in  courses  of  Irregular  widths,  the  vertical 
nuts  occasionally  assuming  the  direction  of  a natural 
■acture.  In  domestic  architecture,  the  largest  stones 
eing  used  to  span  the  openings,  in  one  or  more  stones, 

'hich,  for  the  most  part,  should  be  square-beaded,  or 
ut  slightly  arched.  Random  work  should  only  be  used 
} a filling-in  in  the  upper  part  of  the  structure,  or  where 
saring  strength  is  not  wished  to  be  conveyed.  Mouldings 

1 great  variety  can  be  freely  introduced,  and,  when  com- 
ined with  carving,  admit  of  deep  undercutting;  but 
litred  angles  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
srvings  repi-esentiug  every  variety  of  natural  foliage  (in 
•efercnce  to  animal  life)  should  be  freely  introduced,  but 
ust  be  kept,  for  the  most  part,  in  bold  and  effective 
asses,  affording  scope  for  the  carver  to  show  his  power, 
id  not  frittered  away  all  over  the  composition,  as  fre- 
lently  is  the  case.  In  works  of  magnitude,  and  in  those 

a public  character,  bas-reliefs  in  stone  or  metal  in 
uiels,  together  with  statues  in  niches,  should  be  em- 
oyed  to  give  a distinct,  illustrative,  and  historical 
laracter.  The  effect  may  also  be  heightened  in  such 
orks  by  the  introduction  of  varied-tinted  stones  as  bands 
id  relieving  arches;  and,  where  expense  is  not  spared, 
arbles  may  be  used  for  small  columns,  or  inserted  in 
mels,  slightly  recessed  from  the  general  surface  for  their 
otection,  but  always  sparingly  used,  and  set  in  as  gems, 

. no  case  should  any  artificial  materials,  such  as  onia- 
ental  tiles  or  cements,  be  employed  in  a pure  stone 
lilding ; but  the  composition  should  be  kept  sharp,  bold, 
id  impressive,  and  not  laboured.  All  the  ornamentation 
ould  be  cut  from  the  solid,  and  kept  within  the  surface, 
id  unnecessary  projections  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
le  effect  of  a stone  building  w ill  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
e association  of  wrought  metals  and  the  more  durable 
)ods. 


Brickwork,  from  the  variety  of  good  coloured  bricks 
iw  obtainable,  presents  a larger  scope  for  originality  of 
sign  than  any  other  material;  and,  from  its  general  use, 
. account  of  its  strength  and  durability,  raustnecessarily 
cupy  a prominent  place  in  a new  style.  In  applying 


* The  programme  issued  says,— “A  few  words  in 
mation  of  Tontine  should  be  given.  Suppose  each  of 
) nominors  subscribes  50/.  on  hi.s  own,  or  on  such  life 
he  elects;  this  raises  a capital  of  5,000/.,  and  capital 
contributed  is  expended  in  building  five  houses  ; the 
rfit-reuts  of  these  houses  being  divided  amongst  the 
lole  100  lives  at  the  comraencemeut.  As  each  life 
aps,  the  capital  of  50/.  on  that  life  survives  to  the  rest, 
rather  the  advantage  of  it,  as  the  whole  income  deriv. 
.e  from  the  five  houses  is  divided  amongst  the  survivors, 
il  BO  on  till  all  die  but  fi%-e.  When  that  period  arrives, 
:h  of  the  five  survivors  becomes  owner  of  a house,  and 
1 Tontine  is  closed  j or,  in  other  words,  the  50/.  may  be 
fl  to  be  sunk  in  the  purchase  of  an  increasing  annuity 
ithe  life  of  the  nominee,  and  the  absolute  ownership 
1 house  by  each  of  the  five  Bur^•ivo^8  superadded.” 

“ Victorian  Architecture.  Afew  Words  to  show  that 
■latioiinl  Architecture  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
tieteenth  Century  is  attainable.”  London:  Bell  & 
idy.  1860. 


RAMBLING:  WINCHELSEA  AND  RTE, 
SUSSEX. 

Peeched  on  two  bold  eminences  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  Sussex,  and  distant  about  three 
miles  the  one  from  the  other,  stand  the  picturesque 
towns  of  Winchelsea  and  Rye. 

Placed  as  sentinels  to  keep  guard  over  the 
smiling  hay  that  once  glittered  at  their  feet,  but, 
perchance  too  proudly  trusting  in  the  natural  and 
artificial  strength  of  their  position,  they,  in  times 
long  past,  allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised  by 
their  enemies,  ravaged,  burned,  auddestroyed,  and 
now  we  see  them,  shrunk  away  from  their  former 
grandeur  into  almost  utter  insignificance;  even 
the  very  sea,  their  once  friend  and  servant,  has 
deserted  them,  and — retreating  from  their 
borders — has  left  behind  only  flat,  marshy  wastes, 
where  once  his  bright  waters  brought  plenty  and 
luxury  to  their  very  doors. 

Winchelsea  was  invaded  and  burned  by  the 
French  in  1360,  and  by  the  Spaniards  in  1389; 
Rye  suffered  the  like  fate  from  the  French  in  the 
years  1377  and  14-17. 

Samuel  Jeake,  long  an  inhabitant,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a native  of  Rye,  in  his  post- 
humous history  of  that  town — which  is  still  the 
great  authority  in  all  matters  connected  with  it — 
derives  the  name  from  the  old  British  word 
"Rhy,”  signifying  a "ford;”  and  strength  is 
given  to  the  supposition  by  the  fact,  that  “ on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Bother  to  the  east, 
lies  Guilford,  formerly  called  Guldeford,  which 
name  implies  that  a ford  existed  near  that  siiot 
in  old  times.  Samuel  Jeake  died  about  1680, 
before  his  book  was  printed,  which  was  not  till 
1728. 

In  the  conflagration  of  1377  Rye  Church 
perished,  and  was  shortly  afterward  rebuilt ; but 
the  destruction  could  not  have  been  total,  for 
much  of  the  original  edifice  still  exists,  The  fine 
north  door,  with  its  round  arch  and  billet-mould- 
ing; the  Norman  arcading  on  the  west  walls  to 
the  transepts,  and  arch  to  the  north  aisle  ; with 
many  other  little  bits  scattered  about;  point  to  a 
much  earlier  date  of  construction  than  the  remn 
of  Richard  II. 

The  rebuilding  was  conducted  on  a large  scale. 
The  church  has  a spacious  chancel,  with  large 
chapel  north  and  south.  The  northernmost  one  is 
used  as  a repository  for  lumber,  amongst  which  a 
pillory,  in  perfect  preservation,  stands  a silent,  yet 
suggestive,  memorial  of  the  past. 

The  windows  on  the  north  wall  of  this  chapel 
are  lofty  and  elegant  lancets  in  couples,  with- 1 


out  a connecting  hood-moulding;  they  are  all 
bricked  up.  On  the  opposite  wall,  spacious  Early 
English  arches,  now  also  closed  up,  formerly  gave 
commuriication  with  the  chancel;  in  which,  in  the 
thickness  of  the  pier  of  the  chancel  arch,  the  hol- 
lowed space  for  the  staircase  to  the  rood-loft  is 
still  visible ; hut  whitewash  and  devastation  have 
done  their  utmost  to  obliterate  the  past.  The 
handsome  carved  oak  screen,  clojed  up  and  white- 
washed, is  made  to  serve  as  an  end  to  the  dese- 
crated north  chapel ; the  south  is  used  ns  the 
National  school-room. 

The  chancel  has  a handsome  Perpendicular  east 
window,  repaired;  andou  theflooralate  brass, seven- 
teenth century,  attests  that  “ Heare  lyeth  tlie  bodie 
of  Thom.as  Hamon.”  The  altar  table  is  a handsome 
carved  mahogany  sideboard-looking  thing,  totally 
inappropriate,  hut  of  fine  workmanship,  and  said 
to  be  the  gift  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  aud  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  Tudor 
rose,  intermingled  with  well-executed  scroll- 
work, foliage,  aud  ears  of  corn,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  apparent  date,  contradicts  the  Armada  origin. 
The  font  is  copied  from  one  of  the  Norman  period  at 
Neweuden,in  Kent,  and  has  only  three  sides  carved; 
the  exemplar  was,  perhaps,  fi.xed  against  a wall,  but 
here  the  copy  stands  free.  The  nave  of  the  church 
has  five  large  bays,  the  arches  decorated  with  a 
beautiful  dog-tooth  moulding, hut, unfortunately,  in 
many  places  damaged;  the  chancel  has  three  bays, 
and  a low  tower  stands  .at  the  crux.  This  tower 
had  at  one  time  a lofty  spire,  for  in  a petition  to 
the  king,  in  1701,  to  have  their  church  repaired, 
the  inhabitants  of  Rye  say,  "The  steeple  of  the 
sayd  church  was  heretofore  used  as  a famous  sea- 
mark.” The  tower  contains  eight  bells,  "one  of 
which,”  says  Horsfield,  " is  curiously  charged 
with  figures,  and  on  the  top  an  inscription  thus : — 

‘ 0 mater  Dei,  memento  uiei/  and  at  the  bottom, 
‘Petrus  Chineus  me  fecit,  1566;’”  but  it  is  to  lie 
feared  they  have  been,  or  at  any  rate  some  of 
them,  recast,  for  the  sexton,  an  intelligent  m-in, 
says  they  bear  the  date  1776,  and  the  name  of 
Mears.  The  stairs  leading  to  the  bell-tower  have 
been  repaired  with  portions  of  the  chancel  screen ; 
one  step  has  a beautiful  little  bit  of  c.arved  oak 
tracery  running  under  it  to  cover  a hole,  and  a 
whitewashed  “ poppy-head”  stands  in  an  angle, 
to  serve  as  a baluster. 

On  the  outside  the  church  is  still  more  deplor- 
ably disfigured.  A finely  ornameuted  raking 
moulding,  that  must  have  formed  an  acute  arch 
over  the  south  door ; a pretty  little  turret,  with  a 
lancet-shaped  niche  in  the  angle;  and  a magnifi- 
cent flying  buttress — one  of  a pair — pierced  with 
foliated  openings,  to  let  the  blue  sky  smile 
through : such  are  the  relics  that  tell  of  the 
bygone  beauty  of  Rye  church. 

Close  by  stands  Ypres  C.astle,  now  the  gaol.  It 
was  built  ill  the  twelfth  century  by  William  de 
Ypre,  Earl  of  Kent.  It  is  a square  building,  with 
four  round  towers  at  the  angles;  below  it  is  the 
battery. 

Of  the  original  three  gates  of  Rye,  ono  only 
remains,  the  Land-gate,  called  by  the  townspeople 
"the  Tower-gate.”  This  also  has  round  towers,  and 
very  perfect  machicolations.  In  going  to  it,  n 
small  ornamented  Gothic  building  enclosed  in  a wall 
is  passed.  The  present  names  of  the  streets  are  very 
suggestive : Watchbell-street,  Mermaid-street, 
Gun-gardeu,  'and  Conduit-hill;  while  those  of  the 
shopholders  tell  of  their  foreign  origin : Bonn, 
Gasson  (oddly  enough,  on  contiguous  houses,  and 
reading  much  like  “ Bon  gar<;on  ”),  and  Dunh ; tn 
which  may  ho  added  that  of  Fatima,  a dark-eyed 
girl  who  kindly  constituted  herself  guide  to  the 
weary  travellers  when,  in  the  murky  evening  and 
the  dimly-lighted  streets,  they  feared  to  miss 
their  way. 

In  1572,  Rye  aflorded  an  asylum  to  the  per- 
secuted Huguenots,  aud  ten  years  later  it  eou- 
tained  1,534  French  Protestants;  so  that  the  poor 
town  which  the  French  had  so  repeatedly  endea- 
voured to  destroy,  made  them  a noble  return  in 
their  extremity. 

Near  the  river  Rother,  in  a field  not  far  from 
Rye,  a Danish  ship  was  discovered  in  1822.  Many 
relics  of  its  ancient  navigators  were  found  within*; 
a half-finished  sandal,  still  containing  the  “last ;” 
a poniard;  several  glazed  tiles;  some  fire-bricks; 
two  earthen  jars,  a stone  mug,  and  a curious 
board,  perforated  with  holes,  supposed  to  have 
been  used  as  a sort  of  calendar.  This  ship  ia 
thought  to  be  one  of  an  expedition  mentioned  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  of  893,  as  having  landed  in 
Kent,  " at  the  end  of  the  vast  wood  that  we  call 
‘ Andred.’  ” 

A short  railway-ride,  of  about  five  minutes’ 
duration,  takes  the  traveller  to  the  station  of 
Winchelsea,  which  is  popped  down  in  the  marshes 
just  nowhere.  Tliere  are  no  conveyances  of  any 
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sort,  bnt  as  there  arc  ordinarily  no  passengers, 
their  absence  is  not  of  ninch  consequence. 

The  adventurous  few  who  would  see  WmcheUen 
must  wallt  up  to  itj  and  on  a sunshiny  clay  that  is 
not  much  hardship.  The  road  winding  like  along 
bright-coloured  serpent  across  the  marshy  level, 
its  track  marked  out  by  stunted  pollards,  has  a 
singular  efl’ect;  so  quiet  the  plain  around,  so 
silent  the  town-crowned  hill  in  front,  approaching 
it  seems  like  walking  in  a dream,  or  like  entering 
the  rharmed  city  of  which  one  reads  in  fairy  talcs. 
Suddenly  rising  from  the  surrounding  level  is  seen 
the  rock  on  which  Winchclsea  is  built;  the  pre- 
sent Winchelsea:  the  old  town  lies  below,  near 
Camber  Castle,  and  was  tioally  submerged  in  the 
year  1287.  In  1250,  thirty-seveu  years  previously, 
the  devastation  bad  commenced,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants then  petitioned  the  King,  Kdward  I.,  to 
grant  them  a fresh  .site  on  which  to  erect  a new 
town,  the  j??we«MVinchelsea.  Its  Latin  name  is 
said  to  have  been  Frigmareventus,  which  in  Sn.xon 
roads  Wind — chils — fca;  “and  well,”  says  Jeake, 
“might  the  old  town  deserve  that  name,  standing 
in  a low  plain  open  both  to  the  winds  and  sea.” 
lake  its  neighbour  Rye,  it  has  snlFercd  much,  as  has 
been  said,  from  the  incursions  of  the  French 
and  Sp.aniards;  the  last  attack  by  the  French 
wn.5  in  1-M9.  Formerly,  the  principal  trade  of 
the  town  was  in  French  wines,  and,  consequently, 
nearly  all  the  houses  have  spacious  cellars  beneath 
them  in  which  to  store  them  ; but  all  thus  has  long 
since  passed  away.  John  Evelyn,  writing  in 
1052,  says-  “The  sea,  which  formerly  rendered 
it  !i  rich  and  commodious  port,  has  now  forsaken 
it.”  Strange  to  say,  the  corporate  seal  of  the 
town  bears  a monkish  distich,  which  at  this  time 
reads  like  a prophecy;  after  calling  upon  the  in- 
h.ibitants  to  do  honour  to  their  patron  saint.s, 
Giles  and  Thomas,  it  continues — “lest,  occupying 
like  birds  a lofty  position,  you  should  he  aban- 
doned by  the  river,  the  source  of  your  wealth.” 

Proceeding  to  Wincbclpca  by  rail,  the  road 
loads  up  the  steep  side  of  the  hill,  and  is  ombo- 
oomod  in  trees.  The  first  object  of  interest  that 
attracts  attention,  is  the  old  Land-gate,  rebuilt  in 
1-JO!  or  1105,  and  hearing  the  inscription,  in  Old 
Engli.sh  characters,  of  the  (supposed)  mayor’s 
name,  .T.  1 lekle,  and,  above,  a shield  with  a squirrel 
Si'Janf.  Passing  through  this  gateway,  aud  turn- 
ing to  the  right,  a marvellous  picture  presently 
bursts  into  view.  Two  exquisite  arches,  shorn  of 
their  tracery,  but  fllled  in  with  azure  ether,  in 
lieu  of  glass : two  symmetrical  gables,  and  a third 
crowned  with  an  execrable  clock-towei’,  which 
beneficent  Nature  is  fast  screening  from  sight, — the 
low  sun  giving  depth  of  colour  to  the  myriad- 
leaved  ivy  that  literally  covers  the  building';  and 
the  full  blue  Italian-looking  sky  above  and  around, 
—form  it ; and  those  who  have  thus  first  beheld 
Winchelsea  Church  will  surely  never  forget  it. 

Tlio  present  edifice,  though  but  the  chancel  of 
the  original  building,  is  very  spacious,  and  of 
grand  proportions.  It  was  commenced  about  1288, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr.  The 
style  is  Early  Decorated.  There  are  lofty  clus- 
tered columns,  with  small  intermediary  shatts  and 
connecting  bands  of  Sussex  marble : and  lar^c 
window  arches,  filled  in  with  tracery,  somewhat 
Continental  in  its  character,  and  having  a tra- 
ccricd  panel  on  each  side,  which  give  them  in- 
creased richness.  The  hood-mould  of  the  inner, 
or  escoinsou  arch,  extends  past  the  small  marble 
colutnn  at  the  edge  of  the  window  jamb,  and  is 
terminated  with  another  small  column,  so  as  to 
indude  a space  of  the  wall  on  each  side  of  the 
wnubw,  and  form  a panel,  at  the  top  of  which  a 
traceried^hcad  is  introduced.  These  windows;  mag- 
nificent sedilia,  formed  of  acute  arches,  wrought 
into  lucelikofretwork  with  finials  above, and  foliated 
and  cusped  below,  the  wall  at  the  back  covered 
with  bold,  rich  diapering;  the  piscina,  with  its 
carved  basin  and  shelf;  and  the  superb  monuments 
in  tlic  north  and  south  aisle,  crowd  together  such 
wealth  of  beauty  as  to  be  positively  oppressive. 

The  south  aisle,  appropriated  by  Mr.  Durrant 
Cooper  to  the  Alard  Chantrey,  forms  a side  chapel, 
with  piscina.  The  monuments  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  describe  in  a short  notice  like  the 
present.  They  are  magnificent,  and  must  be 
•seen  to  be  appreciated.  One  of  them  has  been 
cast  in  plaster  for  the  Crystal  Palace.  Tliey  are 
said  to  have  been  all  bricked  up  for  many  years, 
which  would  account  for  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  mutilation  they  have  suffered ; never- 
theless, the  figure.s  from  the  niches,  the  cusp- 
mgs  of  the  foliations,  and  many  other  crowning 
touches,  are  missing.  The  back  of  the  principal 
inonnments  is  diapered  like  the  sedilia,  and  the 
whole  work  i.s  so  exactly  similar  in  feeling  and 
cxecvition,  that  it  must  have  been  completed 
about  the  same  time.  Tlic  bold  ease  in  the 


flowing  lines  of  the  carved  foliage  is  very  ad- 
mirable. The  figures,  life  size,  are  of  Purheck 
marble.  Mr.  Durrant  Cooper  says  the  Ahml 
Chantrey  “was  founded  in  1312,  by  Stephen 
Alard,  sou  of  Nicholas  Alard  and  Isabel  his  wife, 
and,  in  1321,  captain  and  admiral  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  of  the  king’s  western  fleet.”  The  wall 
uf  the  vestry  is  built  up  just  in  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  monuments,  and  conceals  half  of  the  figure, 
a female,  from  sight.  Another  monument  is  en- 
closed in  the  vestry,  and  can  only  bo  seen  by 
standing  on  a chair  and  peering  over  the  wooden 
partition,  or  by  walking  across  the  graves  outside 
and  looking  in  through  the  window.  The  cH'cct 
of  the  grand  old  tomb  shut  up  alone,  so  silent 
and  solitary,  with  the  calm  light  of  the  setting 
sun  sleeping  on  its  carved  stonework,  is  very  im- 
pressive. 

The  present  font  is  a modern  abomination  ; the 
old  one  is  stowed  away  with  oi//er  ; bat 

from  what  little  could  be  seen  and  felt  of  it,  it 
appears  to  have  been  adorned  with  a delicate 
tracery  of  interlaced  Gothic  arches. 

On  the  floor  of  the  principal  chancel  is  a large 
stone  slab,  containing  the  matrix  of  what  must 
have  ^been  a most  elegant  brass,  a foliated  cross 
with  a small  figure  in  the  centre.  The  inscription 
bordering  the  slab  i.s  In  Norman  French, — 
“ liei/nauil  Alard,  Qi  morust  le  15  d' April  Van 
M.CCC.liiii.  gist  id.  Dies  de  s’ahne  eit  merd. 
Qi  por  sa  ahne  priera,  L Jovrs  de  pardon  anera. 
The  stone  was  moved  to  its  present  position  in 
1809,  j)robahly  when  the  font  was  fixed,  and  when 
takeii  up  there  were  found  beneath  it  a common 
glass  bottle  and  the  bones. 

'Within  the  la.st  nine  or  ten  years  some  judicious 
alterations  liave  been  made  in  the  interior  of  the 
church,  under  the  cure  of  the  Jlcssrs.  Smith,  of 
Rye.  The  flat  plaster  ceiling  has  been  removed, 
aud  the  open  wooden  roof  displayed;  the  whitewash 
scraped  from  the  monuments,  the  w.all8,  and  from 
some  of  the  Purheck  columns,  which  last  have 
been  repoUshed.  The  floor  of  what  Is  now  the 
chancel  has  been  rclaid  with  glazed  tiles  by 
Minton,  imitated  from  some  few  found  in  the 
chuicb;  and  the  altar-table  cncloged  with  alow, 
semi-octagon  screen,  of  pierced  stone,  in  qiiatre- 
foils,  surmounted  by  a iiaiTow  slab  of  polished 
Sussex  marble:  the  gates  are  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, but  arc  bung  so  true  upon  tiicir  limgcs  that — 
although  of  course  c.vccediugly  weighty — they 
swing  with  as  mucli  ease  as  if  made  of  wood.  aII 
the  stone  carving  of  the  restorations  is  attributed 
to  Janies  Holt,  son  of  the  clerk,  who  has  worked 
with  a most  loving  spirit,  contenting  liiinself  with 
strictly  imitating  what  he  saw  left  behind  by  the 
master-workers  who  had  preceded  liim.  Even  to 
a fraction  of  a leaf  he  has  religiously  preserved 
it,  matching  on  his  modern  portion  with  all  the 
skill  of  which  he  was  capable ; and  though  he 
has  not  always  been  able  to  attain  to  the  same  feel- 
ing of  beautiful  repose  which  pervades  the  old 
work,  nor  to  sucli  exact  delicacy  of  execution, 
still  great  praise  Is  due  to  him  for  the  evident 
endeavour. 

On  the  green  sward  outside,  the  walls  of  the 
old  transepts  c.an  easily  be  traced.  Tlie  nave  is 
said  to  have  extended  to  the  wall  of  the  jiresent 
churchyard,  and  the  ash-tree  standing  tliere  was 
planted  on  the  e.’ctrcmesite  ofitswosteiid.  Under 
this  tree  John  'V\’’esley  preached  his  last  sermon  in 
tlie  open  air,  October,  1700.  He  died  early  in  the 
following  year.  The  hell-tower  of  the  church  was 
standing  in  1700  ; it  was  then  pnllcd  down,  the 
foundations  of  the  aisles  were  dug  up,  and  all  the 
stones  sold  to  repah-  Rye  harbour. 

The  exterior  of  the  chancel  is  almost  entirely 
clothed  with  ivy  ; but  tbe  noble  transept  windows, 
the  slight,  elegant  buttresses  of  the  chancel,  and 
portions  of  its  delicate,  lace-like  parapet,  are  still 
visible,  and  prove  it  to  have  been  worthy  of  the 
beautiful  interior  we  Lave  been  contemplating. 

Enclosed  in  private  grounds  that  adjoin°  the 
churchyard  stand  the  ruins  of  the  Grey  Friars’ 
Church;  hut  they  can  he  viewed  only  on  a 
Monday. 

The  Court-house  has  some  iuteresting  little 
niches  on  what  is  now  the  outer  wall;  and  in  the 
wall  of  the  house  opposite,  where  the  key  of  the 
church  is  kept,  several  carved  stones  have  been 
built  in;  but  no  information  could  be  obtained 
respecting  them,  and  the  person  who  bad  lived 
there  twenty-two  years  had  never  eveti  seen  them 
till  they  were  then  pointed  out.  From  between 
the  paving-stones  laid  down  in  front  of  the  inn- 
door,  roots  of  grass  spring  thickly  np,  in  spite  of 
the  endeavours  of  a youth  with  a large  clasp- 
knife  to  eradicate  them.  Sic  transit  ! 

Passing  oi\_t  of  Winchelsea  through  the  Strand- 
gate,  still  in  pretty  good  preservation,  and 
liaviug  the  slide  through  which  its  portcullis  was 


raised  almost  perfect, — the  pedestrian  who  woulc 
see  Camber  Castle  must  turu  oil’  to  the  right  froix 
the  Rye-road  and  strike  across  the  grass,  following 
a very  narrow,  indistinct  foot-track.  The  mas- 
sive tower  looks  very  solemn  and  impressive 
standing  quite  alone  on  the  vast  marshy  desert, 
especially  when  seen  at  sunset,  the  slowly  advanc- 
ing gloaming  creeping  steadily  on,  enveloping  al! 
the  distance  in  its  mysterious  shroud, — Winchel- 
sea’s  pointed  gables  sharply  cutting  the  rtulctj 
western  sky, — in  front,  nought  but  tbe  wide- 
spreading  flat,  stretching  right  away  to  the  fool 
of  tlie  steep  hill  on  which  Rye  stands,  her  lights 
brightly  twinkling  afar  off,  and  massive  Camhei 
Castle  in  the  middle  distance. 

The  castle  was  built  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1330,  and 
151-0,  as  a defence  to  the  coast  against  the  threat- 
ened invasion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  potentates. 
It  is  of  brick  cased  with  stone,  and  is  thought  to 
be  erected  on  the  site  and  with  the  materials  of  a 
more  ancient  fortification.  It  consists  of  a large 
circular  centre  lower  or  keep,  with  smaller  towers, 
also  circular,  at  the  four  angles  of  the  surround- 
ing wall.  Covered  passages,  now  underground, 
form  a communication  ali  round  the  keep,  and, 
apparently,  with  the  outer  towers.  The  whole 
building  is  said  to  have  been  inclosed  by  a low 
battery,  pierced  with  openings  for  firing  through, 
but  nothing  of  that  is  now  to  bo  seen  above  the 
sw.ard. 

()necri  Elizabeth  visited  Winchelsea  in  1573. 
In  1581-  an  order  of  council  directed  the  repair  of 
the  castles  and  forts  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  it 
“Comhre”  Castle  is  mentioned  as  requiring 
14-lL  13s.  4d. 

Among  the  papers  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Rye  are 
several  letters  from  the  Queen,  directed  to  the 
M.iyor  of  Winchelsea  and  Rye  aud  her  Captain  of 
Camber  Castle.  v-A-f 


ClIURCir-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Lincoln. — The  important  work  of  restoring  and 
cleansing  the  grand  west  front  of  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral has  been  brought  to  a close  for  the  present 
season.  It  is  anticipated,  according  to  the  local 
Chronicle,  that  five  years  will  elapse  before  tlu 
task  will  be  finished.  A large  portion  of  tbe  lead 
roofing  of  the  nave  has  been  I'emoved,  and  is  being 
rejflactd  with  new. 

yarmouth.  — St.  Andrew's  (Whorryman’s) 
Church,  Yai'jnouth,  has  been  consecrated.  The 
edifice  is  in  the  Early  English  style.  It  will 
accommodate  400  adults,  besides  children.  'I'hc 
organ,  which,  for  its  size,  is  of  a fiuc  tone,  was 
the  gift  of  Miss  Rurdett  Coutta.  The  stono 
pulpit,  carved,  ks  the  gift  of  another  lady,  as  also 
is  the  lectern.  The  architect  was  Mr.  C.  E.  Giles, 
of  Loudon;  and  Mr.  Stanley,  of  Yarmouth,  con- 
tracted for  the  huilding  at  1,050L  There  arc 
additional  buildings  yet  to  be  erected,'schools,  &c., 
and  more  ground  is  required,  to  meet  the  cost  ot 
which  1,000?.  more  will  be  necessary. 

JBowdon  {Cheshire). — Tbe  parish  church  has 
been  restored.  Speaking  gener.ally,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  old  church  have  been  preserved. 
Tbe  new  building  is  of  the  Perpendicular  style  ol 
the  fifteenth  century.  North  .aud  south  transepts, 
each  13  feet  0 inches  by  20  feet,  are  added,  as  5.® 
also  a north  porch  : an  additional  length  of  21  feet 
is  .also  given  to  tbe  chancel.  The  tower  has  been 
rebuilt,  and  the  total  height  is  95  feet  ap.artfrom 
the  pinnacles.  The  length  of  the  church,  from 
the  inner  line  of  the  tower  to  the  chancel  window, 
is  130  feet:  the  nave  is  20  feet  1 inch  wide;  the 
arcaded  walla  marking  the  side  aisles,  2 feet 
G inches  thick  ; the  north  aisle  19  feet  wide,  and 
tbe  south,  17  feet  10  inches.  The  height  of  nave 
and  aisles  has  been  increased  several  feet.  The 
nave  had  an  old  tie-beam  roof:  tbe  timbers  from 
it  have  been  converted  into  those  for  a liamraer- 
beam  arched  principal  roof,  with  tracery  filling 
the  spandrils,  and  also  with  pendants,  stone 
corbels,  ikc.  The  ceiling  is  panelled,  with  bosses 
at  the  intersections,  and  clcscly  hoarded.  The 
chancel  roof  has  arched  principals,  with  king- 
posts, &c.  The  north  aisle  roof,  which  was  re- 
stored some  forty  years  ago,  has  been  retained, 
The  total  number  of  sittings  is  1,161,  of  which 
100  are  set  apart  for  children.  The  exterior  is 
constructed  of  Runcorn  red  sandstone ; the  in- 
terior work  of  stone  from  Lyram.  Instead  of 
pews,  open  seats  have  been  substituted.  The 
church  is  lighted  with  gaseliers.  The  whole  of 
the  windows  are  ornamented  with  stained  glass; 
and  in  the  chancel  there  is  a memorial  stained- 
glass  window,  representing  the  Crucifixion, 
erected  by  Alderman  Ncild  to  the  memory  of  hit 
deceased  wife.  This  and  the  other  stained-ghisii 
windows  are  by  Mr.  Chutterbuck,  of  Loudon.  A 
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«taincd-g]uss  window  ia  tlic  soutli  of  the  cliaiicol 
is  also  a memorial  erection  l>y  lilr.  Nieliolls,  of 
Altrincham.  Two  largo  windows  in  the  transcijts 
arc  to  be  thus  decorated.  The  tower  window  is 
the  memorial  gift  of  Sir.  Clegg.  The  ordinary 
windows  liave  diapered  quarries  and  stained 
ornamental  margins,  and  were  mamifactnred  by 
Messrs.  Kdnuindson  & Son,  of  Manchester.  The 
restoration  lias  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
ofMr.  W.  II.  Krakspear,  of  London,  architect; 
and  the  general  contract  has  been  executed  by 
5tr.  Samuel  Delves,  of  Altrlncbim.  The  entire 
restoration  is  said  to  have  cost  12.000/’. 

Sicanwic/c  {Derht/fihirc). — The  cluirch  of  Swan- 
u ick  has  been  consecrated.  The  edifice  is  situated 
on  half  an  acre  of  ground  at  the  angle  of  the 
ro.ads  leading  from  Derby  to  Alfvcton  and  from 
Swanwick  to  Greoiihill-lane.  It  is  of  the  Deco- 
rated Gothic  style,  and  consists  of  nave,  61  feet 
long  by  21  feet  wide  ; a chancel,  39  feet  long  and 
1!)  lect  wide,  with  north  and  south  .aisles,  of  about 
the  same  length  as  the  nave,  and  13  feet  wide. 
The  nave  is  divided  into  four  bays,  on  each  side 
supported  by  octagonal  columns  with  equilateral 
pointed  arches.  The  chancel  arch  is  40  feet  in 
hoght.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  and  occu- 
pying nearly  the  wliole  of  the  wall,  is  a three- 
light  window,  and  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
arc  two-light  windows.  At  the  west  end  and  over 
the  chancel  arch  is  a ti  iangnhir  window  filled  with 
tracery.  The  sides  of  the  church  are  lighted  by 
four  windows  on  each  side  of  the  aisles,  and  one 
foui'-light  window  over  the  principal  entrance  at 
the  west  end,  all  of  varied  design  and  tracery. 
The  whole  of  the  roofs  are  of  stained  deal  open 
framing,  with  ironwork  shown  in  relief  with  light 
blue  ami  gilt.  Upon  the  outside,  above  the  west 
window,  is  a small  Decorated  stone  turret,  with 
one  bell,  the  small  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee  preventing  the  erection,  of  a tower  or 
spire.  The  sittings  are  open,  made  of  pitch  pine, 
stained  and  varnished,  and  will  accommodate 
'about  150  persons,  about  100  being  set  apart  for 
the  school  children.  The  floor,  together  with  the 
aisles,  is  boarded.  The  church  will  be  lighted  by 
gas-pendants,  descending  from  the  centre  of  the 
principals,  and  terminating  in  gilt  stars,  the  shafts 
being  of  a.  bright  blue.  The  acoustic  i)roperties 
of  the  building  arc  said  to  be  satisfactory.  The 
church  is  built  of  stone  from  Amber-lane  quarries, 
iAshover,  and  the  works  have  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Josh.  Evans,  builder,  at  a cost,  including  the 
fence  walls,  of  2,300/.,  from  the  designs,  selected 
from  four  invited  competitors,  of  Mr.  Dcnjamin 
Wilson,  architect,  Derby;  and  the  whole  of  the 
works  have  been  executed  under  that  gentleman’s 
superintendence.  Dy  the  great  fall  of  the  ground 
from  west  to  east,  a large  room  was  secured  under- 
neath the  chancel,  having  hoarded  floor  and  three 
large  windows  filled  with  tracery.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew. 

Knon-le  {Warmc7cshire).—'l]iQ  parish  church  of 
Knowle,  which  bad  been  closed  since  Easter  for ' 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  interior,  has  been  re- 
opened. The  old  high-backed  pews  arc  replaced 
by  open  seats  with  stall  ends,  in  Riga  o?k,  many 
'of  them  carved  from  designs  by  Mr.  Nevill,  of 
Cerventry.  The  walls  have  been  scraped  and 
cleaned,  and  the  carved  screen  repaired.  The  floor 
has  been  paved  with  Minton  tiles,  and  other  im- 
provements have  also  been  eflected.  Dy  the  new 
irrangement,  180  sittings  for  the  poor  arc  ob- 
baiued.  The  cost  of  the  alteration  is  about 
il,000/. 

Huhne.  — Sfc.  Philip’s  new  chirrcli  has  been 
)pcnGd.  It  is  built  of  Peel  stone,  in  the  Geometric 
;tyle,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Shellard  & Brown, 
I'-rchitucts,  Manchester.  It  consists  of  a nave  with 
iide  aisles,  and  a chancel  %vith  a north  side  aisle. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  the  organ 
hamber  and  vestry.  The  tower,  with  a spire, 
itancls  at  the  corner,  and  fronts  both  Chester 
nd  Ncwcastle-street,  and  by  its  breadth  the 
north  aisle  of  the  nave  is  shorter  than  that  of 
die  south  side.  A porch  entrance  gives  ingress 
■■rom  iS’cwcastlc-strcet ; while,  from  Chester-street, 
he  entrance  is  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
lower.  Tlie  chancel  aisle  is  also  entered  from 
Jhestcr-streeb.  The  total  length  of  the  church, 
tiitenially,  is  117  feet  10  inches;  the  width, 
lO  feet  2 inches.  From  the  floor  to  the  ridge  of 
(he  roof  of  the  nave  the  height  is  51  feet.  The 
ower,  with  its  spire,  is  155  feet  3 inches  high, 
ihe  whole  of  the  seats  are  open  in  a double  seuse, 
iceeto  all,  and  unencumbered  with  doors ; while 
oiose  in  the  nave  are  partitioned  oft’  like  arui- 
iiair?,  to  prevent  crowding.  Tiiere  is  aceommo- 
tition  for  G70  adults.  The  principal  front  of  the 
(iinrcli  is  that  in  Chester-street.  It  is  divided 
:.to  five  bays,  with  a three-light  pointed  traceriod 
i.iiidow  in  eacli,  while  five  similar  windows,  rather 


simillur,  arc  placed  in  the  clerestory  above.  The 
eliaiieel  aisle  is  in  two  hays,  each  of  which  con- 
tains a four-light  pointed  traceried  window.  There 
is  !i  four-light  pointed  traceried  window  in  the 
end  of  the  nave,  next  to  Ncwcastlc-strcet ; and 
over  the  altar,  in  the  chancel,  a pointed  traceried 
five-light  window.  The  tracery  of  the  windows  is 
varied.  The  tower  is  a conspicuous  object,  being 
built  in  four  stages,  tlie  two  upper  ones  arcaded 
and  panelled,  ■with  pointed  belfry  windows ; and 
each  angle  is  finishecl  by  enriched  pinnacles.  The 
spire  is  in  three  heiglits  of  Incarnes.  The  tower 
contains  a peal  of  eight  bells,  cast  by  Messrs. 
Taylor  & Son,  of  Loughborough.  The  stained- 
glass  windows  are  the  production  of  Messrs.  II. 
B,  Eelmnudson  it  Son,  of  Manchester.  The  aisles 
are  separated  from  the  nave  by  six  pointed  arches 
on  tlie  south  side  and  five  on  the  north  side.  The 
chancel  has  an  arcade  of  two  pointed  arches  on 
the  south  side,  separating  it  from  the  aisle,  and 
one  on  the  north  side  for  the  organ  chamber.  Tl)c 
chancel,  nave,  and  aisles  arc  paved  with  Messrs. 
Maw  & Co.’s  red  and  black  ornamemtal  tiles.  The 
roof  is  open  timbered,  stained  and  varnished,  to 
correspond  with  the  seats.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  Westmoreland  slates.  An  illuminated  clock 
is  placed  in  the  tower.  The  organ,  constvneted  by 
Messrs.  Eccleston  it  Bowes,  of  Manchester,  is 
nearly  finished.  The  cost  of  the  church  is  about 
8,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  land.  Messrs.  Ellis  it 
Hincbliir  executed  the  brick  and  masons’ work ; 
Messrs.  Bowden,  Edwards,  it  Forster,  the  joiners’ 
work ; and  Messrs.  Tliompson  & Co.,  of  Birming- 
ham, put  up  the  gas  fittings,  which  are  of  Gothic 
design.  The  church  is  heated  by  hot  air,  on  the 
plan  of  Messrs.  Iladen,  of  Trowbridge.  A parson- 
age-house is  being  built  on  tbe  south  side  of  the 
church,  fronting  Newcastle-strcct.  It  is  in  the 
Elizabethan  style.  The  cost  of  the  parsonage 
will  be  about  1,700/.  The  schools  cost  about 
3,000/. 

JilarJehurn. — The  first  stone  of  a new  church 
at  Bottom-gate  has  been  laid.  The  design,  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Paley,  of  Lancaster,  contemplates 
sittings  for  7GS  persons  on  the  ground-iioor, 
including  childvcii,  and  the  estimated  cost  of 
erection  is  3,000/.  A suite  of  schools  also  is 
contemplated. 

Charnock  Itichard  {Lanra-^hiTe). — A church  has 
recently  been  erected  at  Charnock  Uiebard, 
mainly  through  the  Instrumentality  of  Mr.  .Tames 
Darlington,  and  on  2l3t  September  it  was  conse- 
crated. The  church  is  capable  of  accommodating 
about  -150,  and  is  situated  a little  olF  the  high 
road  from  Wigan  to  Preston,  and  about  four  miles 
from  Chorlcy,  the  nearest  market-town.  It  is 
built  of  freestone.  The  architecture  is  Pointed 
Gothic.  Mr.  Darlington  has  provided  for  tbe 
whole  cost  of  its  fercction  and  endowment,  except- 
ing a grant  of  200/.  from  tbe  Manchester  Diocesan 
Society,  and  150/.  from  the  Incorporated  Society. 

Shipley. — The  Congrcgationalists  of  the  parish 
of  Claverlcy  have  purchased  a plot  of  laud  at  the 
Hill  End,  Shipley,  for  tbe  purpose  of  building  a 
chapel  thereon.  The  site  is  being  prepared  for 
tbe  building,  which  will  be  38  feet  long,  and  22 
feet  in  width,  and  a vestry  will  be  attached.  It 
will  likewise  liave  a bell  turret  and  bell.  Accom- 
modation will  be  provided  in  the  chapel  for  about 
IGO  persons,  and  tbe  roof  will  be  open  timbered. 
Mr.  G.  Bidlakc  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Burkitt 
tbe  contractor.  Tlie  latter  has  undertaken  to 
execute  the  work  at  a cost  of  310/. 

Sarmby  Dun. — The  Doncaster  Gazette  states 
that  the  chancel,  tow'er,  and  nave  of  BarmbyDun 
Church  will  undergo  a restoration.  The  cost  of  the 
chancel  ropilrs  will  be  sustained  by  Mr.  Newsome, 
of  Barmby  Dun,  the  patron  of  the  living.  The 
arch  is  to  bo  taken  down  to  the  foundation  and 
rebuilt,  and  a new  altar  and  rails  will  be  intro- 
duced, and  other  minor  additions,  so  as  to  render 
this  part  of  the  edifice  in  harmony  with  its  sacred 
character.  The  church  is  to  be  entirely  re-roofed; 
and  the  tower  fioor,  which  is  slightly  higher  than 
the  rest,  will  bo  lowered. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Horton  {Gloucestershire). — The  school,  includ- 
ing master’s  house,  in  this  village,  has  just  been 
completed.  The  builder  was  Mr.  Thomas  Evles, 
of  Old  Sodbury ; and  the  architect,  Mr.  Philip 
Boyce. 

Diss  {NorfolJc). — A mixed  school  is  about  to  bo 
erected  at  Diss  Haywood,  a hamlet  of  Diss,  from 
tlic  designs  of  Mr.  B.  51.  Phipson,  architect.  The 
walls  will  be  built  of  rubble,  with  stone  windows 
and  quoins.  The  style  will  be  Early  Decorated, 
partaking  soiiicwliat  of  tlie  character  of  a small 
collegiate  chapel,  as  one  of  the  objects  for  which 
it  will  be  built  is  to  enable  the  Bcv.  C.  IL  Mnn- 


ning,  the  rector,  to  liold  service  in  it  on  yumliiy 
evenings,  as  the  inhiibitauts  of  this  part  of  the 
parislj  arc  upwards  of  two  miles  from  the  church. 

Holbrook  {Suffolk). — Through  the  cll’orts  of 
the  rector,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Childe,  and  of  the  Bcv. 
J.  B.  Wilkinson,  who  once  held  the  living,  two 
new  schools  have  during  the  ])vescnb  year  been 
erected  in  this  village.  One  is  a small  mixed 
school,  with  class-room  and  porch,  and  is  situated 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  parish.  It  is  so  planned 
as  to  be  convenient  for  service,  which  is  condueted 
by  one  of  the  curates  every  Sunday  evening.  Tlie 
exterior  is  red  brick,  the  bond  being  Flcmi.sh,  and 
every  header  a grey  brick.  The  other  school  is 
being  built  in  the  centre  of  the  parish,  and  con- 
sists of  a boys’,  girls’,  and  infanls’  school,  with 
class-rooms  attached  to  each,  and  a comfortable 
master’s  resuloncc.  Upw.ards  of  200  chiUlrcu  can 
with  convenience  be  taught  in  this  school.  The 
style  is  EaiTy  Gothic,  with  bauds  of  red,  grey,  and 
white  brickwork,  the  voussoirs  of  tbe  arehos'beiug 
relieved  in  the  same  manner.  The  schools  have 
open  trussed  rafter  roofs,  and  arc  covered  with 
green  and  purple  slates,  in  hands.  The  Rev.  J.  B. 
Wilkinson  gave  the  site,  including  upwards  of  two 
acre.s  of  play-ground  attached.  The  cost  of  tbe 
small  school  was  250/.,  and  the  large  one  about 
1,100/.  Both  were  erected  from  the  designs  of 
5Ir.  Ik  W.  Phipson,  the  builder  of  the  former  being 
Mr.  Cornish,  of  Ipswich ; and  of  the  latter,  Mit 
Iluiitj  ofFi'cston,  Sull'olli. 


STAIN  HI)  tJLASS. 

St.  Ddul'.-i,  Shipley.  — About  two  years  ago 
more  than  one  half  of  the  ea.st  window  of  this 
church,  a window  of  large  dimensions,  was  filled 
with  stained  glass;  andtlie original  design  has  just 
been  completed  by  the  filling  in  of  the  remaining 
lights.  The  subject  of  the  window  is  a series  of 
full-length  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles,  with  our 
Lord  and  St.  Paul  occupying  the  central  liglit.s, 
the  whole  number  of  principal  lights  being  fonv- 
teen.  Each  apostle  is  represented  as  bearing  his 
appropriate  symbol.  The  whole  of  the  figures 
are  placed  within  enriched  canopies,  and  are 
draped  in  diapered  garments  of  varied  colours. 
Beneath  the  upper  division  of  the  apostles  is  a 
series  of  medallions,  representing  scones  in  our 
Lord’s  history  • — the  Angel  appearing  to  ^fary  • 
theBirthof  Christ;  thePresentationin  the  Temi-le; 
the  Flight  into  Egypt;  .Tesus  in  the  Midst  of  the 
Doctors;  the  Burial  of  Jesus.  Above  and  below 
five  of  these  medallions  are  legends,  setting  fortli 
the  donors,  and  the  persons  to  whoso  memories 
they,  along  with  the  lights  above,  have  been 
erected.  The  tracery  in  the  head  of  the  window 
is  filled  with  the  evangelistic  symbols,  the  Resur- 
rection, the  Ascension,  the  I’clican  with  its  Young, 
the  Ltimb  and  ribbons.  Tbe  treatment  of  the 
glass  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style.  It  is  the 
work  of  5fr.  F.  Barnett,  late  of  York,  and  now 
of  Edinburgh.  The  entire  cost  is  said  to  have 
been  abont  300/. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Camhridye. — The  materials  of  the  liouses  and 
other  buildings,  reiiuircd  to  be  taken  down  before 
the  works  for  the  new  Townliall  can  be  proceeded 
with,  have  been  sold  in  lots,  as  follows  : 


1.  Jlr.  Lyon,  chemist  £131 

2.  Jfr.  Harvey,  builder 42 

3.  Mr.  JamesFletcber, bricklayer...  39 

39 

5.  5Ir.  Harvey  37 

Making  a total  of £285 


The  purchasers,  according  to  the  Cambridge 
Chronicle,  have  Iiad  notice  to  proceed  to  take  the 
buildings  down  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Lii:e)-pool^  and  Dirkenlieud.  -The  Liverpool 
Town  Council  has  again  postponed  the  consider- 
ation of  the  town  improvement  scheme,  involving 
an  outlay  of  300,000/.  At  the  last  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Council,  one  or  two  other  matters  of 
interest  were  discussed.  A report  was  presented 
by  a sub-committee  with  reference  to  the  forma- 
tion of  street  railways  in  the  town.  It  was  re- 
commended that  rails  should  be  laid  down  on  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Ncwlands,  the  borough  engineer,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Council;  that  the  use  of  the 
rails  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  public;  and 
that  application  should  be  made  to  Parliament  for 
power  to  control  the  traffic  on  the  proposed  lines. 
The  report  was  adopted.  The  foundation-stone 
of  new  iron  works  has  been  laid  on  the  margin  of 
the  Groat  Float,  Birkenhead.  The  establish- 
ment, wl.icli  is  intended  to  be  a very  complete 
one,  is  to  be  called  tbe  Britannia  Ironworks.  At  tbe 
usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Mersey  Dock  Board, 
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tbo  proceedings  of  the  works  committee  comprised 
the  recommendation  to  erect  staircases,  with  pipes 
and  hydrant-s,  at  each  end  of  the  warehouses  at 
Stanley  Dock,  at  a cost  of  about  1,000/.;  and  to 
accept  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Jones  & Jump  for 
roof  and  sliding  doors  to  the  Vittoria  Shed,  Birk- 
enhead, at  a cost  of  7,608/.  The  committee  bad 
ordered  the  engineer  to  survey  the  ground  and 
prepare  a plan  for  the  erection  of  a shed  near  the 
Huskiason  and  Canada  Docks,  for  the  use  of 
labourers  employed  at  the  timber  yards.  Mr. 
Brocklebank  said  it  wa.s  impossible  to  put  tanks 
on  the  tops  of  the  warehouses;  but  the  committee 
had  under  consideration  the  propriety  of  placing 
tanks  over  each  staircase,  and  which  tanks  would 
hold  10,000  gallons  of  water  each,  and  cost  450/. 
!i  piece.  By  putting  a staircase  at  each  end  of  the 
warehou.'io  it  would  enable  persons,  in  case  of  fire, 
to  get  to  each  floor,  which  was  not  the  case  before ; 
so  that,  a fire  taking  place  in  any  floor  of  the 
warehouse,  persons  would  be  at  once  able  to  com- 
iimnicate  with  the  hydrants  on  the  staircases. 

Manvhesier. — It  appears  from  official  tables 
prepared  by  Mr.  I'rancis,  the  city  surveyor,  that 
in  the  township  of  Manchester,  during  the  year 
cJiding  June  24,  1860,  there  were  24  streets  com- 
pleted, their  length  being  1,55 1 yards,  the  surface 
paved  and  flagged  being  11,697  yards,  while 
1,255  yards  of  main  sewers,  and  527  yards  of  cross 
sewers  and  eyes  were  pnt  down;  the  cost  of  all 
these  works  (2,775Z.)  having  been  defrayed  by  the 
owners  of  property.  Since  1830,  there  have  been 
executed,  at  owners’ cost,  in  1,066  streets,  measur- 
ing 60  miles  218  yards, — 57  miles  153  yards  of 
main,  and  21  miles  1,589  yards  of  cross  sewers; 
the  total  surface  paved  and  flagged  being  197 
acres  4,350  yards.  Courts  and  passages  in  the 
township  to  the  numberof3G7  (45  during  the  past 
year)  have  had  9 miles  904  yards  of  main,  and  6 
miles  1,615  yards  of  cross  sewers  put  down;  the 
surface  flagged  and  paved  being  7 acres  233  yards. 
These  works  have,  of  course,  been  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  owners,  as  have  also  13  miles  GO  yards  of 
private  drains;  the  former  being  executed  since 
1830,  the  latter  since  1849.  The  main  sewers 
made  at  the  cost  of  the  township  fund  since  1830 
arc  more  than  22  miles  long,  and  the  cross  sewers 
amount  to  7:1  miles.  12,299  syphon  traps  have 
been  laid  in  streets,  courts,  yards,  and  houses,  the 
number  last  year  being  971.  Since  1830  the 
sewerage  constructed  measures  137i  miles  (in  the 
township  alone),  nearly  89  miles  of  that  length 
being  main,  and  49  miles  cross  sewers  and  eyes. 
The  total  cost  of  paving  and  sewering  streets  dur- 
ing the  30  years  has  been  311,G23/. ; the  area  of 
the  work  being  960, 100  yards. 

Shotley  Bridge.— T\\q  contracts  for  the  Town 
Hall  have  been  let  to  Mr.  lleppel,  of  South  Shields, 
for  the  mason  work,  and  Messrs.  Muse  k Co.,  of 
Shotley  Bridge,  for  the  remainder  of  the  work, 
except  the  slating,  which  has  been  let  to  Mr. 
Kobert  Preston,  of  Sunderland.  Messrs.  Oliver 
& Lamb  are  the  architects. 


THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

The  tall  pyramidal  scaffoldings  erected  at  dii 
fereut  points  within  Paris  for  the  triangidation  c 
tills  capital  with  its  recent  additions,  having  bee 
found  to  oscillate  toand  fro  from  the  constant  traffi 
through  the  streets  by  day,  it  has  been  at  lengt 
resolved  to  proceed  with  the  tidangulation  at  nighi 
by  means  of  the  electric  light ; and  experiments  ar 
to  be  made  with  the  light  itself,  in  order  to  discovc 
some  convenient  means  of  applying  it  to  the  ligh1 

ing  of  streets. Professor  Way,  says  the  Critu 

has  discovered  an  electric  light  far  superior  to  an 
yet  known.  It  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
voltaic  battery  on  a moving  column  of  mercury 
Ihe  mercury  is  contained  in  a cry. stal  globe,  of  th 
size  of  an  orange,  and  is  sent  from  a very  minut 
hole,  under  the  form  of  a thin  metallic  thread  • i 
is  received  in  a small  cui),  whence  it  falls  into 
basin  below,  to  bo  again  conveyed  to  the  glob 
above.  No  sooner  are  the  wires  of  the  battery  i 
contact  with  the  thread  of  mercury,  than  a vivi' 
light  18  produced,  which  disappears  as  soon  as  th 
contact  18  interrupted.  During  this  process  u 

evaporation  of  the  mercury  is  observable. 

The  old  oil  lights  which  have  been  in  us 
so  many  years  on  the  Portland  lighthouses  ml 
short  y he  discontinued,  says  the  Southern  Timei 
the  electric  light  being  its  substitute,  the  Board  o 
Trade  considering  the  Portland  lights  of  so  mucl 
conRequence  to  ships  going  down  or  coming  u 
Ui.mnel,  these  having  to  pass  in  close  proximity  t 
that  dangerous  place  the  Portland  Race.  By  re 
fernug  to  page  318  of  the  Builder,  of  May  19tL 
the  reader  will  find  a description  of  the  electri 

light  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Paraday. There  wil 

shortly  be  established  at  the  Bill  of  Portland 


station  for  the  purpose  of  telegraphing  to  ships, 
and  vice  versa,  on  their  way  up  and  down  Channel. 
The  electric  wire  will  be  laid  from  tho  station  to 
join  the  Channel  Islands  Telegraph.  The  Southern 
Times  says  it  will  he  a great  boon  to  the  owners 
of  ships  homeward  hound,  as  they  will  receive 
intelligence  of  tho  arrival  of  their  vessels  much 
sooner  than  they  have  hitherto  done  ? 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  MONUMENTS. 

Sib, — Touching  the  remarks  made  at  the  North- 
ampton Architectural  Society’s  meeting  on  tho 
1 1th  nit.  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  on  Restoration,  he 
could  not  have  weakened  his  objections  more  tli.an 
by  in.5tancing  the  Elgin  Marbles;  as,  firstly,  their 
present  isolated  position  precludes  the  necessity  of 
restoring  them;  and  secondly,  if  in  situ,  and 
restoration  were  required,  I contend  that  the 
hardness  of  the  material  would,  of  itself,  preclude, 
under  ordinary  hands,  the  possibility  of  converting 
these  exquisite  marbles  “into  little  more  than  old 
lime.”  The  same  cry  was  raised  in  the  case  of  the 
Templar?,  of  Purbeck  marble,  but  which  I found 
in  almost  every  instance  far  too  hard  a material 
to  tamper  with  or  re-surface ; and  in  the  numerous 
restorations  of  ancient  statuary  existing  in  the 
Italian  museums,  the  additions  are  generally 
clearly  marked,  but  upon  which  the  most  able , 
sculptors  were  engaged.  I contend  that  restora- ' 
tious  of  monuments  (including  the  Royal  Tombs,  i 
for  which  funds  have  been  voted)  in  judicious  ' 
hands  are  imperatively  called  for,  notwithstanding  ' 
the  virulent  tirades  of  such  objectors  as  Sir 
Henry  Dryden  and  others  I could  name. 

Edwaed  Richardson. 


RAILWAY  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

THE  NORTIl-WESTEEN  RAILWAY  COSIPANT. 

Sir, — They  arc  pulling  to  pieces  the  really 
pretty  little  [70  feet  span,  30  feet  wide]  suspen- 
sion bridge  across  the  Paddington  Canal  and  over 
the  West  Loudon  Railway  Gallery  under  the 
Canal,  at  Wormwood  Scrubs ; and  they  seem  to 
be  making  prcpai'atlon  for  replacing  it  by  one  of 
their  vilely  ugly  cast-iron  beam-troughs;  thus 
adding  insult  to  injury.  Can  you  not  learn 
what  pretext  they  have  for  this?  Is  it  merely 
another  freak  of  this  ill-advised  hoard  ? The  only 
pretence  that  I can  imagine  for  the  change  is, 
that  the  Canal  Company  is  now  so  humbled  that 
it  submits  to  a headway  of  8 or  9 feet  instead  of 
the  13  feet  that  the  original  engineer  was  com- 
pelled to  give.  But  if  it  be  even  so,  and  they 
want  to  diminish  the  rise  for  the  carriage-road 
from  the  level  of  the  Scruhbs,  the  roadway  of  the 
bridge  might  have  been  lowered  by  doing  little 
more  than  lengthening  the  suspending  rods,  and  ^ 
thereby  letting  the  floor  down  the  difterence.  Pray 
ask  the  malefactors  what  they  are  about,  and  why. 
They  have  given  a specimen  of  their  beam-trougii, 
or  what  they  stupidly  call  “girder-bridge,”  in  the 
means  by  which  the  West  London  Railway  is  for 
the  future  to  jiass  up  to  and  down  from  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  north  of  the  Canal 
and  the  Scrubhs.  It  may  be  worth  noticing,  too,  in 
the  history  of  railways,  that  the  inclination,  or 
“grade,”  as  the  Yankees  call  it,  of  the  new  em- 
bankment to  that  trough  bridge  over  the  Canal 
cannot  be  much  less  steep  than  one  in  fifty  or 
sixty  at  the  utmost,  whereas  the  late  Stephensons 
—father  and  son,  as  partners  of  Mr.  Bidder 
circa  1838,  — formally  reported  to  the  board 
of  the  then  Birmingham,  Bristol,  and  Thames 
Junction — now  the  West  London — that  the 
gradient  of  1 in  120  from  road  in  the  Uxbridge- 
road  up  to  tho  crossing  of  the  Great  Western 
wuld  never  be  worked  by  the  locomotive  engine! 
The  suspension  bridge  and  its  coiijuncts  are  shown 
m Weale’s  “Public  Works  of  Great  Britain, 
1838,  and  there  Is  in  the  George  III.  Museum 
at  Iviug  8 College  a model  of  the  group,  by  Salter, 
made  at  the  time  it  was  built,  1839. 

SUAEEHOLDER. 


CURRENTS. 

The  electric  clock  is  now  an  old  invent 
but  has  not  come  into  use.”  Such  is  the  rem 
appended  by  yon  to  a letter  on  the  subjec 
electric  clocks  in  your  number  of  September 
22nd._  Allow  me  to  remark  that  working  and 
plating  clocks  by  electricity  is  like  most  ot 
mventions— progressive,  and  there  have  b 
abiindant  reasons  for  early  attempts  being  failu 
pd  for  their  having  been  abandoned.  But  tb 
IS  now  a method  of  controlling  clocks  by  electrh 
which  has  been  in  use  for  four  years,  and  wh 
has  not  failed.  The  best  description  of  it  is  i 


paper  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Ilartimp,  th 
astronomer,  and  director  of  the  Liverpool  Obsei 
vatory,  and  was  read  at  the  Dublin  meeting  c 
the  British  Association. 

I may  add  that  the  system  has  been  oxtende' 
in  Liverpool : other  public  clocks  there  are  regu 
latod,  and  a time-ball  is  dropped,  by  its  means.  I 
is  in  use  in  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich;  r 
that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  othe 
places ; but  especially  I would  call  attention  to  th 
clock  on  the  roof  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  Com 
pany’s  Offices,  Threadiiccdle-street,  and  to  a smal 
clock  in  their  public  room,  which  are  controllei 
upon  tho  same  principle.  The  officers  of  tha1 
establi.sbment  will  be  happy  to  show  the  clocks  t 
any  person  really  interested  in  the  matter,  and 
I can  engage  that  any  clock,  old  or  new,  large  o 
j small,  shall  be  kept  in  time  with  any  other  clock 
within  the  smallest  possible  fraction  of  a second, 
j R.  L.  Jones. 

i The  method  which  was  devised  by  Mr 

Jones  himself  is  thus  described  in  Mr.  Hartnup’i 
I paper:— 

' “The  clock  in  Its  present  state,  with  the  im 
provements  which  have  been  made,  differs  in  m 
respect  from  an  ordinary  old  turret  clock,  excepf 
that  the  pendulum-hob  is  a hollow  electro-mag 
netic  coil,  which  passes  around  permanent  mag' 
nets  at  each  oscillation.  At  each  transmission  oi 
a current  from  our  normal  clock  at  the  Observa' 
tovy,  the  coil  itself  becomes  a magnet,  and  the 
attraction,  or  repulsion,  between  it  and  the  per^ 
manent  magnets,  prevents  the  pendulum  froir 
oscillating,  except  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
pendulum  at  the  Observatory.” 


SUBWAYS  FOR  GAS  AND  WATER  MAINS 
REGENT  STREET,  Ac. 

In  an  ai'ticle  under  this  head  inserted  in  the 
Builder  of  last  week,  it  is  stated  that  the  loss 
of  giis  in  the  passage  from  the  works  to  the 
various  points  of  consumption  was  22  per  cent,  on 
the  entire  manufacture.  The  authority  for  the 
statement  is  an  admission  made  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Chartered  Gas  Company  on  the  occasion  ol 
a conference  with  tbe  St.  James’s  Vestry  on  the 
13th  ult,,  and  hence  its  accuracy  is  undoubted,  sc 
far  at  least  as  relates  to  that  particular  company’s 
works,  and  proh.ahly  near  the  truth  as  respects 
other  manufactories. 

Professor  Spencer’s  report  to  the  New  Rivet 
Water-works  Company,  on  the  corrosion  of  iron 
mains  from  tho  effects  of  gas  leakage,  reveals  im- 
portant matter  on  this  subject,  and  really  serious 
as  aftectiug  the  public.  Basing  his  calculations  on 
a gas  waste  of  20  per  cent,  (a  standard  somewhat 
below  tho  fact,  as  seen  by  the  above  admission), 
after  making  a fair  allowance  for  probable  waste 
from  other  causes  than  that  of  leakage, — such,  for 
instance,  as  defective  meterage,  condensation,  Ac., — 
he  estimates  the  actual  amount  of  loss  from  leakage 
through  the  joints  of  the  gas  mains  at  630,000,000 
cubic  feet  per  annum,  all  of  which  is  absorbed 
into  the  earth,  imparting  to  the  subsoil  of  the 
streets  the  blackened  appearance  and  odour  so 
familiar  to  the  in-dwellcrs  of  the  metropolis. 

As  respects  the  more  immediate  object  of  his 
employment  in  this  instance,  viz.,  the  cause  of 
the  premature  decay  of  the  iron  mains  that  takes 
place  in  some  of  the  denser  parts  of  the  metropolis, 
Professor  Spencer — by  careful  observation,  and  a 
series  of  experiments  conducted  through  a period 
of  three  years — arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  such 
decay  is  caused  by  the  gas  that  is  always  escaping 
from  the  joints  of  the  gas  mains,  not  directly  by 
the  action  of  the  gas  itself — for  alone  this  is 
harmless  in  this  way  on  the  iron — but  by  au  acrid 
alkaline  fluid,  a sort  of  distillation,  as  it  were, 
from  tbe  gas-charged  earth  by  means  of  moisture 
from  tho  rain-fall;  which  fluid,  coining  in  contact 
with  the  metal  of  the  pipes,  produces  profuse  cor- 
rosion, having  the  effect  of  converting  the  iron, 
in  a shorter  or  longer  period,  into  a sort  of  plum- 
bago. Numerous  specimens  of  decayed  pipage 
turned  up  during  the  progress  of  the  in- 
quiry, showing  the  action  of  this  destructive 
agent,  so  rapid  in  certain  spots  where  more  than 
usual  gas  escape  had  been  going  on,  as  to  effect 
that  transition  in  the  short  space  of  from  seven  to 
ten  years;  the  ordinary  serviceable  duration  of 
iron  similarly  employed  in  earth  in  its  natural 
state  being  about  a century. 

As  respects  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  public 
from  the  chronic  escape  of  gas.  Professor  Sponcei' 
affirms,  first,  that  tbe  gas-saturated  earth,  in  com- 
bination with  certain  other  chemical  properties 
which  the  London  street  subsoil  imbibes  from 
other  causes,  gives  out  a sulphm-ous  gaseous, 
matter,  which,  inhaled,  is  highly  prejudicial  to 
health : and  it  is  observed  that,  when  it  is  taken  i 
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iiito  account  that  each  cubic  foot  of  this  enormous 
quantity  of  gas,  which  is  continuously  passing 
into  the  street  earth,  contains  something  like  onc- 
lifth  of  a grain  of  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  one- 
twentieth  of  a grain  of  ammonia,  it  becomes  sur- 
prising that  the  effects,  bad  as  they  are,  are  not 
more  sensibly  felt.  2ndly.  That  the  gas-mains 
and  water-mains  usually  lying  side  by  side,  the 
cscaijed  gas  from  the  former  will  frequently  enter 
the  water-mains  at  their  Joints;  and  at  times, 
when  the  water  but  partially  fills  the  pipes,  a 
large  quantity  of  gas  in  this  way  gets  admitted, 
and,  mingling  with  the  water,  imparts  to  it  that 
nauseous  quality  so  frequently  complained  of. 
And  hence,  too,  the  cause  of  the  not  uufrequent 
occurrence  of  partial  explosions  by  the  ignition  of 
- gas  from  the  presence  of  a lighted  candle  on  the 
opening  of  the  water-tap.  Srdly.  That  the  mud 
banks,  the  sewage  deposits  on  the  tidal  banks  of 
the^  Thames  within  London,  derive  their  peculiar 
fectid  and  blackened  character  from  the  action  of 
gas  leakage  on  the  oxide  of  the  corroded  street 
mains,  which  finds  its  w.ay  by  numerous  chan- 
nels into  the  sewers,  and  is  thence  carried  to  the 
river,  where,  retained  in  the  sewage  mud,  it  be- 
comes the  direct  agent  of  the  too  well-known 
noxious  odour  the  Thames  water  evolves  in  the 
summer  months  of  June  and  July,  when  the  tem- 
perature ranges  above  70  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  properly  constructed  accessible  sub-u'ai/, 
for  the  “common”  conveyance  of  the  mains 
through  at  least  the  greater  trunk  lines  of  the 
metropolis,  offers  the  medium  of  extensive  mitiga- 
tion of  all  these  evils,  since  the  facility  for*  a 
system  of  daily  inspection  and  immediate  repair 
would  admit  of  the  maintenance  of  the  mains  gas- 
tight  and  water-tight,  as  in  ordinary  house 
fittings.  P Q 


ST.  HELEN’S,  LANCASHIRE. 

Three  fountains  are  now  erected  in  this  town ; 
two  by  Mr.  Charles  Bishop,  flint-glass  manufac- 
turer; and  one  by  Mr.  John  AnKlell,  solicitor, 
both  01  St.  Helen’s.  Very  little  taste  has  been 
exhibited  in  making  the  designs;  one  being  an 
upright  cast-iron  iilate,  resembling  a bead-stone, 
relieved,  but  not  improved,  by  a lion’s  head  in  the 
centre,  vomiting  the  water  people  are  to  drink  : 
another  is  a cast-iron  basin,  resting  on  a pedestal 
of  the  same  material,  with  a Jet  d'eau  in  the 
centre : the  third  is  partly  composed  of  granite, 
partly  surrounded  by  a brick  wall,  on  which  is 
placed  a very  heavy  stone  coping,  which  gives  it  a 
more  expensive  than  elegant  appearance. 

St.  Helen’s  is  about  to  distinguish  itself  in 
mother  branch  of  sanitary  reform,  viz.,  by  the 
mnstrnction  of  baths;  Mr.  G.  A.  Kurtz,  manu- 
keturing  chemist,  having  taken  the  initiative  in 
Jiis  very  desirable  undertaking,  by  the  purchase 
>f  about  1,500  superficial  yards  of  land  close  to 
ns  works.  One  swimming-bath,  covering  an  area 
if  about  180  superficial  yards,  with  a suitable 
lumber  of  private  baths,  is  to  be  proceeded  with 
mmediately;  the  remaining  portion  of  the  land  to 
•e  similarly  appropriated,  as  the  demand  for  baths 
n crease. 

In  few  towns  of  the  same  population  are  baths 

0 very  much  needed  as  in  St.  Helen’s,  three- 
Durths  of  the  working  population  being  engaged 
t works  of  a dusty  nature,  viz.,  chemical  works, 
loal-mines,  glass-works,  copper-works,  foundries’ 
-c.  Co-operative  stores  and  shop,  with  residence 
)r  the  superintendent  of  baths,  are  to  be  erected 
a the  land  fronting  the  baths. 

1 The  drawings  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Owen 
^'ufty,  the  manager  of  Mr.  Kurtz’sworks. 

' A Roman  Catholic  church  is  also  in  course  of 
(•ection,  on  land  given  by  the  trustees  of  the  late 
Ir.  W.  P.  Gotham.  The  building  will  be  Gothic  • 
■le  length  inside  will  be  16i  feet;  narrowest 
lidtb,  60  feet ; and  will  cost  upwards  of  10,000^ 
he  quoins,  window-frames,  and  dressed  wor’k,  are 
I red  sandstone : the  stone  for  walling  is  from 
iainford,  about  four  miles  from  St.  Helen’s.  The 
Ichitect  is  Mr.  Scoles,  of  Loudon ; contractor, 
,r.  John  Middlehurst,  of  St.  Helen’s.  M.  J. 


’ Gas. — The  TeicTceshxiry  Hecord  says : — “ Mr. 
lewitt,  of  Worcester,  the  architect  of  the  works 
lAv  in  progress  in  this  town  for  the  ‘ Patent 
imewable  Hosiery  Company,’  has  made  an  oficr 
jltbe  Gas  Company  to  supply  them  with  gas  and 
lideliver  it  into  their  mains  at  3s.  6d.  per  1,000 
•it.  Mr.  Flewitt,  we  believe,  is  now  engaged  in 
e construction  of  gas  works  and  in  laying  down 
iiiins  for  Malvern  Link;  he  is,  therefore,  per- 
1-tly  competent  to  fulfil  his  offer,  which  of  course 
’ll  would  not  have  made  unless  he  had  been  sure 
erealizlng  a fair  profit  by  it.” 


RECENT  PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
BUILDING. 

Stove?. — W.  Woodcoc'k,  Besborougli-gardeus, 
Pimlico.  Dated  17th  February,  I860.— Tlie 
patenteij  claims  tbe  combination  of  an  open  fire- 
place with  its  open  bright  hearth,  and  having  a 
descending  flue  and  perforated  back,  with  a close 
stove  or  pipe  furnished  with  ribs,  and  enclosed  in 
an  air  chamber,  as  described. 

Window  Sashes,  ic. — J.  Uroion,  Norwich, 
Norfolk.  Dated  20th  March,  I860.— The  Leads 
or  moulded  stops  connected  with  the  sill  and  the 
top  of  the  outer  casing  are  bevelled,  as  also  the 
lower  rail  of  the  bottom  sash  and  the  top  rail  of 
the  upper  sasli.  The  bottom  rail  of  the  lower 
sash,^  the  top  rail  of  the  upper  sash,  and  the 
meeting  rails  and  styles  of  the  same,  are  all 
formed  with  a groove  or  grooves  for  the  reception 
of  a stuffing  or  packing  of  cloth  or  other  suitable 
textile  fabric  or  leather.  The  sashes  should  fit 
loosely  except  at  the  wedged  portions  of  the 
bottom  rail  of  the  lower  and  top  rail  of  the  upper 
sash,  so  as  to  guard  the  packing  from  great  fric- 
tion. "WTien,  however,  the  two  sashes  are  fastened 
by  screw,  bolt,  or  other  sash  fastening,  the 
packing  surfaces  are  brought  into  contact  with 
the  respective  parts  opposed  to  them,  and  an  air, 
dust,  and  water  tight  window  sash  is  the  result. 
For  doors  and  French  casements  the  patentee 
forms  the  rehated  portions  of  the  jambs  and  inner 
beads  on  tbe  same  for  hanging,  with  a water 
groove  to  the  outer  bead.  Ho  forms  a water  bar  ' 
and  iron  plate  as  projecting  surfaces  on  the  doors 
or  casements,  and  be  makes  the  grooves  for  the 
reception  of  the  packing  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
bottom  rails  next  to  the  water  bar,  as  well  as  on 
the  sides  and  head  of  the  frame  or  jambs.  The 
invention  is  applicable  to  old  as  well  as  to  new 
sashes,  frames,  and  doors,  and  the  packing  may  be 
inserted  in  grooves  made  in  the  sashes,  frames, 
and  doors,  or  they  may  be  inserted  in  beads  or 
strips  of  wood  which  may  be  slidden  in  grooves 
formed  for  their  reception  in  the  sashes,  frames 
and  doors.  ’ 

Window  Sashes.— IF.  E.  Keioion,  Chancery- 
lane,  London.  A communication.  Dated  5th 
March,  1860. — This  invention  consists  in  arrang- 
ing  the  sash  on  a slide  or  slides,  which  move  up 
and  down  in  suitable  grooves  in  the  frame,  and  to 
which  slides  the  sash  is  attached  by  means  of 
pivots,  in  such  a manner  that  they  can  be  turned 
clearly  round,  or  nearly  so,  and  that  the  outside 
ot  the  sash  can  be  conveniently  reached.  At  the 
same  time  both  sashes  are  allowed  to  be  turned 
edgeways,  whereby  nearly  tbe  whole  space  of  the 
Iramc  is  thrown  open  to  admit  of  taking  in  and 
out  such  articles  as  cannot  conveniently  be  brought 
up  and  down  through  the  house,  and  also  to  admit 
fresh  air,  and  cause  a thorough  ventilation. 

Mountings  tor  Window  Blinds.— J;  M.  and 
Edinburgh.  Dated  29th  February, 
1860.— -Thcse  improvements  have  reference  to  the 
details  by  which  the  lowering  or  descent  is  regu- 
lated by  \ enetian  blinds,  or  of  other  blinds  which 
lower  by  their  own  weight,  or  by  the  action  of 
springs.  The  movement  by  which  the  pawl  or 
ratchet  catch  holding  the  roller  is  released,  is 
made  to  press  a brake  or  frictional  appliance 
against  the  roller,  and  this  regulates  tbe  descent. 

In  one  modification  of  the  apparatus,  the  ratchet 
wheel  IS  carried  by  one  end  of  a lever,  to  the  other 
^ attached,  the  downward 

pull  of  this  cord  releasing  the  catch.  The  lever 
18  formed  with  an  inclined  projection,  which  on 
the  lever  being  pulled  down,  presses  a friction  or 
brake-piece  against  the  roller,  or  against  the  metal 
cap  fixed  upon  its  end. 


On  the  Encaustic  and  Zopiasa  of  the  Ancients  in 
general,  and  on  ifs_  {sic)  Application  to  Archi- 
tecture  and  ShipLuilding  in  particular. 

UraER  this  title  a pamphlet  has  been  recently 
publishes  by  Mr.  Szarolmey,  whoso  operations  on 
some  parts  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  have  been 
noticed  by  us.  As  Mr.  Szcreliney  possessed  the 
oonMence  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Iharry,  and  his 
method  is  alluded  to  favourably  by  Professor 
Faraday  and  Sir  R.  Murchison,  we  are  bound  to 
suppose  that  it  is  of  some  value;  but  we  think  we 
have  a right  to  expect  that  one  who  claims  onr 
confidence  in  such  a matter,  and  with  such  sup- 
port,  should  not,  when  he  addresses  us,  imitat^e 
the  style  and  manner  of  a quack  doctor,  as  seems 
to  be  the  case  in  the  pamphlet  before  us.  Of 
Ween  pages  forming  the  pamphlet,  we  find  one 
half  devoted  to  an  account  from  which  it  appears 


that  neither  the  author  nor  any  one  else  knows 
anything  about  enc-iustic,  and  then  he  jumps  at 
once  to  the  conclusion  that  a composition  to 
winch  the  writer  has  given  the  name  Zopissa  (an 
unknown  preparation  of  the  ancients),  is  “tlie 
best  preservative  for  buildings  of  every  kind 
which  are  exposed  to  humidity  whatever  be  the 
cause.”  From  the  rest  of  the  pamphlet  it  is  in- 
tended that  we  shall  deduce  that  this  same 
Zopissa  is  to  supersede  all  paint,  tar,  red  lead, 
tallow,  oil,  and  copper  sheeting,  and  be  applied  to 
every  part  of  every  construction  inside  .and  out, 
whether  bouse,  palace,  or  ship,  bridge,  railway, 
water-tank,  or  gas-pipe. 

We  shall  bo  very  glad  to  find,  as  regards  stone, 
that  the  practice  of  Mr.  Szerelmey,  in  preserving 
it  from  decay,  is  something  better  than  tlie  idea 
he  entertains  as  to  the  causes  of  decay.  With  re- 
gard to  the  latter  we  are  informed,  that  by  ex- 
posure stone  becomes  less  dense,  and,  being  less 
dense,  liecomes  more  absorbent.  We  are  also  told 
that  in  London  the  atmosphere  is  saturated  to 
excess  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  action  of 
change  of  temperature  is  to  increase  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  particles  of  stone  to  separate  or 
disintegrate  by  this  alternate  expansion  and  con- 
traction. 

We  need  scarcely  refer  to  chemical  authorities 
to  expose  the  absurdities  quoted  above;  but,  when 
we  find  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years  referred 
to,  I think  we  have  a right  to  ask  for  some 
proof.  We  find  none  whatever  mentioned  in  the 
pamphlet  beyond  a statement  that  the  prepara- 
tion has  been  used  on  several  public  buildings, 
most  of  which  are  quite  modern,  while  some  arc 
not  yet  completed. 

Mr.  Szerelmey  has,  we  know,  patented  certain 
inventions  for  preserving  stone  and  coating 
metals,  but  not  only  are  these  different  from  each 
other,  but  he  has  expressly  declared  that  the 
niethod  he  adopts  for  the  stonework  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  is  not  patented.  It  is  also  certain 
that  the  methods  adopted  there  have  involved  the 
necessity  of  frequent  repetition;  and,  from  recent 
observation,  we  are  scarcely  made  certain  that  the 
desired  object  is  accomplished. 

The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance.  It  is 
cmar  that  something  must  be  done  to  preserve 
the  decaying  stone  of  many  of  onr  public  build- 
ings, and  we  ought  by  all  means  to  try  and  obtain 
the  best  method,  whatever  that  may  be.  But  we 
should  either  be  able  to  place  reasonable  con- 
fidence in  the  science  of  the  inventor  of  a secret 
process,  or  we  should  demand  proof  of  success, 
lu  the  case  before  us  the  former  is  so  manifestly 
doubtful,  that  we  must  look  narrowly  at  the 
nattme  of  the  proof  by  actual  experience. 

If  Mr.  Szerelmey  can  convince  us  tliat  he  has 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  or  even  half  that 
time,  been  in  possession  of  a method  of  pre- 
serving stone,  and  has  actnally  applied  it  fairly 
m some  place  where  it  has  stood  the  test  of 
exposure  to  English  weather  for  several  winters, 
let  him  point  to  the  specimen,  .and  prove  his 
case.  We  shall  all  ho  only  too  willing  to  listen 
to  and  employ  him,  and  we  will  promise  to  say 
nothing  about  his  chemistry.  But  if  during  all 
this  time  he  has  only  been  trying  a series  of 
experiments  connected  with  some  vague  and 
fancied  recovery  of  a preparation  used  by  the 
ancients,  the  public  money  ought  not  to  he  fooled 
away  in  keeping  up  a system  of  deception  sup- 
ported by  pretended  erudition. 


Itiscdlsnta. 


Melton  Mowreat  SuRTEYonsnir.— On  Wed- 
nesday, the  lObh,  Mr.  John  Watson,  M I B A 
was  elected  surveyor  to  the  Local  Board  of  Melton 
Mowbray, 

Architecture  in  High  Places.— One  of  tlio 
young  princes  of  tbe  House  of  Orleans  has  entered 
his  name  as  a pupil  in  the  fine  art  course  of  lec- 
tures on  Architecture,  at  University  College 
Loudon.  It  would  be  well  if  we  saw  like  earuMt- 
ness  to  become  acquainted  with  our  art  among  our 
own  scions  of  royalty  and  nobility.  We  might 
then  hope  for  architecture  as  it  ought  to  be. 

ScAFEOXDiNG. — Mr.  C.  Thomas  has  put  together 
a scaffold  of  some  magnitude,  to  be  used  for  deco- 
rations at  Eastnor  Castle,  near  Malvern,  for  Earl 
Somers.  It  is  fastened  together  with  bolts  and 
screws,  similar  to  bed-screws,  and  works  on  castors  • 
its  construction  is  so  simple,  that  three  men  would 
lower  the  whole  in  one  day.  The  standards  drop 
into  two  wrought-iron  sockets,  and  rest  on  a cast- 
iron  bracket : they  are  then  bolted  together  by  a 
screw  bolt  and  plate-nut,  the  material  being  so 
very  bght  that  the  solidity  of  the  scaffold,  when 
put  together,  was  more  than  he  anticipated. 
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ELECTno-TELEcaiAniic  Peoueess. — Dr.  L. 
Brndloy,  of  Now  York,  has  invented  a plan,  says 
the  London  American,  ])y  which  he  can  trausuiit 
15,000  words  per  hour,  using  the  signs  consti- 
tilting  the  Morse  alpliabet : this  Is  at  the  rate  of 
four  words  per  second,  the  highest  numhor 
reached  by  the  ordinary  method  of  operating 
being  only  tliirty-thrco  words  per  minute.  lie 
has  discovered  a relay  magnet  capable  of  acting  at 
the  rate  of  10,000  words  per  hour. 

I'aums. — The  farm  occupied  by  Mr.  Proctor,  at 
tVallfl-conrt,  near  Bristol,  lias  become  well  known 
to  the  agricultural  public  in  consequence  of  the 
high  degree  of  fertility  to  which  it  has  been  raised 
by  the  present  occupant;  and  the  readers  of  the 
Builder  will  probably  remember  the  plans  and 
views  which  have  already  been  given  la  our  pages. 
We  regret  to  hear  that  the  illnes.s  of  Mr.  Proctor 
renders  it  compulsory  that  he  should  immediately 
give  up  the  occupation  of  this  estate,  and  that  bo 
will  have  to  pass  into  other  hands  one  of  the  most 
luxuriant  grass  farms  in  the  West  of  England. 
The  selection  of  a successor  will  devolve  upon  the 
agent  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  will  doubtless 
look  rather  to  character  and  merit  than  to  other 
claims. 

Cai’tion  to  Wobkmtjn. — .lames  Jennings, 
Bernard  K'clly,  and  David  McDennot,  riveters, 
recently  in  tlic  employment  of  Messrs.  Palmer, 
Brothers,  of  .larrow,  were  brought  before  the 
Soiitli  Shields  magistrates,  on  Tuesday,  having 
been  apprehended  at  Hartlepool  on  a warrant, 
charged  with  leaving  their  employment  without 
giving  a week’s  notice.  It  seems  that  there  had 
been  a strike  at  Hartlepool,  and  the  men  had 
rome  across  and  found  employment  at  Messrs. 
Palmer’s.  The  strike,  however,  had  been  subse- 
quently arranged  ; and,  lest  their  places  in  the  shop 
where  they  were  originally  employed  should  be 
lilled  up,  they  had  gone  off-from  Jarrow  without 
giving  the  usual  notice;  indeed,  without  staying 
to  receive  the  money  they  had  worked  for.  They 
were  sent  fourteen  days  each  to  gaol,  and  the 
luoucy  owing  them  was  ordered  to  bo  applied  to 
the  expense  of  their  apprehension  and  costs  of  the 
court. 

Koval  Enclisii  OrEitA,  Cotent-cabtien. — 
Mr.  Wallace’d  “Lurliiic,”  as  produced  by  Miss 
I’ync  and  Mr.  Harrison,  has  taken  its  place  as  one 
of  tbe  best  works  of  the  English  school.  The 
scenery  lias  been  strengthened  since  last  season, 
mul  there  is  a change  in  the  cast,  not  in  all  respects 
fur  the  better.  Mr.  Wharton  and  Miss  Lcfller 
are.  nevertheless,  both  promising  accessions.  Miss 
Bclller,  who  comes  to  us  with  the  name  of  an  old 
servant  of  tbe  public,  has  been  drilled  both  in  the 
Academy  and  Jlr.  Leslie’s  choir  ; she  must,  never- 
theless, consider  that  her  musical  aud  dramatic 
education  arc  but  beginning, — strive  to  feel  what 
she  sings  and  express  what  she  feels, — aud  a good 
tviturc  is  before  her.  Miss  Pyiie  is  singing  very 
finely.  “ Diuorah  ” was  given  on  Thursday 
evening,  and  the  " Trovatorc  ” is  on  the  bills; 
but  if  Mr.  Harrison  would  hold  his  own  against 
opposition  he  must  try  for  something  fresh,  and 
doubtless  will  do  so. 

MeTHOI'OLIT.AN  TbAMWAYB  : MABYLEnONE.— 
The  e.xperimeut  at  Westminster  is  to  be  seconded 
by  one  in  Maryleboiic,  the  vestry  having  agreed 
with  their  committee’s  recommendation  to  allow 
Mr.  Train  to  lay  his  tramways  down  on  a route 
indicated,  on  his  undertaking  to  remove  them  and 
relay  the  street  should  tho  vestry  require  him  to 
do  so.  Since  this  permission  has  been' granted  a 
further  proposal  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Train  for 
laying  down  his  tramways  through  or  across  a 
number  of  streets,  including  Edgware-road,  Ox- 
ford-street, Kegent-street,  aud  many’  others.  These 
new  proposals  have  been  referred  by  the  vestry  to 
the  same  committee  who  reported  favourably  on 
the  preceding  proposal.  The  General  Omnibus 
Company  attempted  to  obtain  a delay  of  a fortnight 
before  the  first  proposal  was  agreed  to,  but  failed; 
and,  considering  the  monopolizing  disposition  and 
the  past  history  of  this  company,  such  a result  is 
Jiot  to  be  regretted.  The  tramways  to  be  laid 
down  will  be  too  broad  for  general  use  by  ordinary 
omnibuses,  cabs,  or  waggons,  but,  except  to  this 
( xteut,  the  layer  down  will  have  no  monopoly  of 
their  use,  so  that  tho  General  Omnibus  Company 
or  any  other  may  build  omnibuses  wide  enough 
for  the  tramways  and  run  them  upon  the  lines 
laid  down.  Moreover,  should  the  system  prove  a 
miisauce  in  crowded  streets,  the  whole  can  and 
will  be  cleared  away  in  a very  short  space  of  time; 
it  rcuuvins  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  such  tram- 
ways will  not  diminish  instead  of  iocrease  the 
nuisance  of  street-crowding  and  ob.struction.  One 
large  omnibus  where  two  smaller  ones  now  run  is 
likely,  one  would  thiuk,  to  be  less  of  a nuisance 
than  the  two  which  it  will  replace. 
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Magazi^te,  'WooLWicir. — Mr.  \V.  Higgs  denies 
that  a magazine  under  construction  in  Woolwich 
Marsh  has  settled.  Our  informant  repeats  his 
statement,  and  sends  us  the  iVolcerliampton 
Chronicle  of  October  3rd,  containing  a paragraph 
to  the  same  effect.  We  are  quite  willing,  how- 
ever, to  take  Mr.  Higgs’s  assurance. 

SlIAKSTEARE  MoMOBIAL  IN  MeLBOUBNE. — TllC 
Shakspeare  Memorial  Committee  have  resolved  to 
place  the  selection  of  the  design  for  the  memorial 
proposed  to  be  erected  in  Melbourne  in  the  hands 
of  a committee  of  taste,  composed  of  IMcssrs. 
Thomas  Carlyle  and  .fobii  Ruskin,  and  Sir  Charles 
Eastlakc,  and  through  them  to  invite  six  of  the 
most  eminent  Etiglisli  sculptors  to  send  in  designs. 
All  artists  in  ^'ictoria  will  receive  asiinilai'  invita- 
tion. With  the  couiiniUco  of  t.aste  a business 
committeo  will  be  associated. — Melhourne  Ar<jus. 


TENDEES 

For  adtlhions  to  warehouse,  Cannmi-itrcct,  for  Messrs. 
Morgan.  Mr.  T.  C.  Clarke,  arcliitoct ; — 

Foster A'],4ao  0 0 

Piitnnin  & Fothcringiiam I, -IDS  C 0 

Brass  1,240  0 0 

Lawrence  A Sons  l,lt>0  0 0 

For  the  East  London  Catholic  Cemetery,  Low  Leyton, 
Esse.v.  Messrs.  BHlson  & Nicholls,  architects : — 

Smitii ■ jiS'5,155  0 (I 

Biid 5,H2  0 I) 

Itivelt 4,965  0 0 

Ciibitt •L'.'iS  0 0 

Hill  (accepted) 'LOos  o u 


For  a parson-aRC-house.  at  Agar-town,  King’s-cross; 
Mr.  S.  S.  Tculnii,  architect.  Quantities  suiiplicd  liy 
Mr.  tiritten. 

Brown  & HobiuBou it2,lC0  0 0 

Myers 2,150  0 0 

Mansfield  & Son  2, ton  0 0 

Perry  1.97^  0 0 

Child,  Sou,  & Martin l,'j32  0 0 


Fur  the  erection  of  a villa  residence,  in  the  Bath-road, 
Ucading,  for  Mr.  G.  Harris;  Mestr?.  Cooper  & Goulfllng, 
ardiitccls,  Rciuliug.  Quantities  buppliud  by  the  archi- 
tects : — 

.Tackson rf.  2,400  0 0 

Woodroffe 2,050  0 0 

Orton  & Child 2,0  lC  0 0 

Matthiws  2,1127  0 0 

Wells 1,890  0 0 


For  works  re-iiuirod  to  ho  done  on  the  estate  of  "The 
Northampton  Town  and  Comity  Frccliold  Lamt  Society,” 
Kingsthorpe-rond,  Northampton;  Mr.  A.  Milne,  archi- 
tect:— 

l!.Oaih)uiidn\i,  Culcerlivu,  fsC- 

Ireson  0 (i 

Cosford  (accepted; 839  o u 

Yiirh  Vuvln^, 

Cosford Jt'sea  u 0 

Ireson  vaccepted)  S76  0 0 

Tiwarf  lEuf/.v,  Co/n'iig,  §-c. 

Blrchall  & .‘Ion ^7588  H 0 

Ireson 472  o 0 

Cosford  (accejitod) 464  0 0 

Sforti'/Jw.'.oHs’  H’oj'A'. 

Slaymaker j6’I,4G5  18  11 

Bircliall  it  Son 1,140  0 ft 

Ireson 1,U30  0 0 

Cosford  (accepted) 9i5  0 0 


For  the  completion  of  three  pairs  of  villas,  atOovercourt, 
near  Harwich,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Henry  Lee  it  Son  j 
Mr.  W.  Moxon,  London,  surveyor  to  the  estate:  — 

Hum  ie2,52l  0 ft 

Newton 2,438  0 0 

Worswick  & Morfey 2,449  0 0 

Wilding 2,393  0 0 

Orphiii  2,253  0 0 

Ladd  2,167  h 0 

Fly  it  Kcniot  1,9.')5  0 0 

For  works  at  Kettering  Cemetery;  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson, 
architect ; — 

For  Chaplin,  Tuwer  and  Sjiire,  mid  Kiitram  e Linhjc. 

Uoddington  ^2,375  0 0 

Henson  J,6l0  u 0 

Farh'ence  Wall,  Inm  Ptilisuding,  Entyunce  Oates,  §-c. 

Boddington .t'495  0 0 

Henson 477  0 0 

For  Di'iiiiia^c  Vt'iirks,  Mnhin^  Ituads, 

Sharon  <4:630  0 0 

Beale S2.5  13  0 

Freeman  122  10  6 

.Strickston 110  lO  0 

Boddington 365  0 0 

I'or  allerations  andatlditioiis  to  tvvo  houses,  Sydenham, 
for  Mr.  .1.  Cuiih ; Mr.  C.  H.  Badger,  architect; — 

Little sL-2\-2  0 0 

Anicr 169  0 u 

Adams  155  0 « 

Barrett iJ9  0 0 

Pearson 135  0 0 

Parsey  135  0 u 

Hooker  (accepted) m 0 0 

For  rebuilding  house  and  shop.  No.  29,  ULiliopsgate- 
street  Without,  for  Mr.  Wiiham  Mann ; Mr.  William 
Ellison,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Wilson  <<.'2,479  0 0 

Piper  ft  Son 2,450  0 0 

Hack  <'t  Son 2,120  0 ft 

Ashby  it  Son 2,413  0 0 

Jtll'rey 2,35u  0 0 

2,339  0 0 

Wood 2, toy  0 0 

Bruts  2,27‘j  0 II 


For  enlarging  Brook -street  Chapel,  Tottciihaai ; Mr.  1). 
Campbell,  architect; — , 

Humphreys <CTOO  0 0 

Clarke  (accepted)  250  0 0 

Williams  (not  properly  lilled  in;. 


For  building  a Baptist  Chapel  and  School,  .tc.,  atLower 
Edmonton;  Mr.  D.  Campbell,  architect 

Schools  and 

Chapel.  Fences.  Vestries. 

Harratlinc  <4755  0 0 ..<£.'17  10  0 — 

'.awrcnce  736  u 0 ..  45  0 0 


\Villiams(acceptc<l;  740  u 0 ..  42  ft  0 <£'328  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


P.  B.-U.  A W.-R.  C.-J.  M.-“Stet  FiM  ttiiiii  Dumm."-W.  W.  1'.- 
A.  W.  I),— S.  W.  IiHiuirut  (the  propt-v  iillownnci:  lunst  of  ooui-sa  hd 
laiile  for  tlif  devi.itioii  of  the  coiupifst.— Nc\n;ftstlo-ou-fyiir  (apply  I ' 
tho  ri"<lo  Avohitcotiiml  Wuiks,  or  Skhiner  A Co.  SlcckUiQ-on-Tcot)-— 
J.  A.— (J,  P.  (cjiii  IwpuMWieil  wUbhieiiatuc  ; notriiOiolil).— T.  L.ll.— 
A r.encU-r  (llro:Mlliur»t  If,  m stated,  in  SiiMei  ; Uorilod  Keynet).— 
W.  r.  O.-W,  II,  MfmheUn  [unus  ,n’  /■oini;u*  ;.<r/ 

(.•■o'rMpoKd/iJid.  -Vuliiiitoer  Clerk  nf  W'ak*  (wO  nro  foive.l  to 
replyiu;,’  to  suuli  Auswer,  moreover,  would  dejtond  on 

cirenrnft.'incc*  not  staled).— ,T.  Tf.  (suhvrays  iwvo  Wcii  luouy  ye.ivs 
before  Ui#  puldlc  both  ln-rc  nud  M.  H,— W.  E (yes.)— 

F.  C.-Jlr.  II.-D.  A.-W.  E. 


NOTICE. — All  Commmiicatiofis  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Suhseriptions,  should  he 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  1,  YorJc-slreet,  Corent-gardtn.  All  other 
Communkalions  should  le\  addressed  io  the 
“ Editor,”  and  not  io  the  “ Publisher.” 

Post-oJJlce  Orders  and  Remittances  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr,  Morris  R.  Coleman. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


M 


R.  W I L L I A M ELLISON, 

CONSULTING  SURVEYOR.  Into  of  STAINSBY-liOAD, 

Hm  taUon  OUloes  at  • » i 

13,  FBNCJlUF.CH-BUILDINCS,  FENC'UnOCK-STEI'Br,  B.C. 

Where  he  continues  to  advise  BUILUKB8 
On  nilKACHES  of  CONTRACT,  DISPUTED  Af;C<R.fNT8,  Ac. 


A Rchiteotueal  assistance.— 

XX.  Every  desuriptlou  of  AivJJltevtur.i!  Dravvinga,  J’Jiuis,  laeva- 


.and  Sections  TTBiiaroxl,  and  I'erapeetives  Outlliieii,  Etihfd)  o. 
Coloured,  by  3Ir.  T.  T.  iLiltDON,  .luil. : alto,  DonliCiitod  or  Trnoink'S 
of  Envineei-lUK  Drewiiife-s,  Siureys.  at-.-Addresu,  fir.  MARDON,  0, 
Orv.-at  Jaiuee-slreet,  Lcdfliid-iow,  W.C'.  Office  houri.  Ten  to  Four.- 


rriO  ARCHITECTS  and  OTIIERSJ— 

1_  roiiii*Ctitinii.  Wi.rkiilit,  .and  IVtail  nR.tWINOS.  Siiggcslivo 


Suggestive 

SKJSTCITErt,  PRttSnXTlVRS  in  Outlinv.  Colour,  or  EtdiliiK.'from 
nvtcj  or  tkeU-bi-g,  SURVEYS,  LEVELLING.  LAYl.NU  OUT  EblATIB, 
and  all  des.Tiptum.s  of  Pr<vfv.«s)oiiftl  As.lsUlico  RENDFREn.— Apply 
E.  CiSSElT  KEELING,  3,  Ul'lHsr-terrace,  Mingtyn,  N.—  City 


Olllcc,  32.  Fleet-street,  )!.a 


pARPENTERS  WANTED.— Several  expo- 

V_7  vicnceii  MEN.  Only  Ihoso  whoave  ivo-jnaiuUid  vi  jth  shop  freiil 
work  nsot  ai'i'Iy.  W.mted.tiNo.  LAUrt.  to  eloaii  up  nmiihllnis. 
CLAKies  I'.\TE>T  UEVuI.VLNO  SU;rTTl£R  WORKS, 

15,  Ofvfo-strcot,  Liucolii’B-luu-flcIdi-. 


iDELLER  WANTED,  for  Classical  and 

Work.  None  need  apply  unless  thoro\i|{hly  c 


n'Kyed,  to  PUfF.Nl.X 


PRESS  TOOL  MAKER  WANTED,  ono 

I who  tlinronghly  nudentauJi  his  bvislness.— Address,  slAtiiii; 
lonns,  where  hut  employed,  and  how  Ignf,  to  THUINIX  IKON 
WORKS.  Uoni-asler. 


PEQUIRED,  a CLERK  of  WORKS.— 

iLv  Sai.avy,  31.  per  week.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  addressed  to  M.  A. 


QUSSEX  LUNATIC  ASYLUM,  Haytvard’s 

O UeAtli.- WANTED,  a WORKING  EKGIKEEII,  to  Dike  eliargo 


of  the  water  junl  gas  supply,  and  of  the  eiigiueerhig  of  tbe  .Asylum. 
I’revicjiis  exnsrience  in  a county  ivsyluni  prcferrsil,  tVngee,  36s.  a 
■tk.  with  ivrico  house,  coiils,  gic,  and  water- Apply  to  Hr.  ROBERT- 


SON, at  the  Asylum,  inolosiiig  cople 
condition,  and  previoiia  experlen 
WANTED.— t single  man  and  a m 
Wiige.i  301.  and  live)  y. 


WANTED,  in  a Euilder’s  Yard,  in  i 

Provincial  .Touai,  a good  LATH  CLEAVER,  to  make  lath 
kvcp  Miiall  ncoouuts,  ivud  moke  binitclf  useful  in  flio.buMiicoB  of  tbu 
yaril.  With  a satisfactory  character.  If  approvc.l  of,  he  imay  the 
h:ive  couBbuit  cinplnyjnent.— Scud  particular*  to  A.  B.  Mr.  Berry' 
Printer  aud  Stationer,  t'li,  St.  Jaiues’s-atreet,  Bitghton. 


To  'WHITESJUTlig. 

WANTED,  u FIREMAN  and  FITTER. 

.•veoustoined  to  General  Joljbing  House  Work.  CoJi4.t.ant 
omploniient.— Apply  by  letter  to  NUNN  A-  SON,  Hertford. 


’XXT' ANTED,  a GENTLEMAN,  having  the 

tV  commaud  of  from  l.<  (101.  to  2,('lKll.  and  sonic  kiiow'lcdge  of 


dniwinc  :iiid  book-kccjiing,  to  conihtet  tho  London  Trade  of  a 

otahlished  liigii  class  Pottery  RnalncM.  Tho  nnioinit  iidrauccd  will 
be  .secured. -Addle.—,  T.  C.  enreof  Measre,  Eobertsou  i White,.AcC0Uut- 
auts,  4,  Prinree-htreotj  B.auk,  K,C. 


WX  N T E D,  an  experienced  GAS' 

FITTER  and  imASri-FINirsUER,  None  need  apply  who 
cannot  give  satisfactory  refcrrmici.— .Vildress,  stating  age  :Lud  weges, 
to  ALDERTON  A BUBEWaUUnY,  IListings. 


w- 


Til  TOWN  RURVEVOES. 

ANTED,  immediately,  a good  TOWN 

sl'RVEYOlt.  lie  iiniat  Iw  expert  in  the  field,  and  11  good 
sud  drnughUuian.aud  cvpahlc  of  vicing  the  theodolite.— 
enclosing  copies  of  te»tiuionial«.  stating  experii'Ui.c  .mil  salary 
1,  to  be  made  to  X.  Y,  Z,  Feathers  Hotel,  Lurllow. 


w 


ANTED,  a SITUATION  in  a Builder’s 

■iy  aYi.inigMan,  aged  21.wlii>  iioiloi'staiiils  copying 
inaiiiir,-  cn  drawings,  taking  iml  iiuantitic.s,  and  lualciiif 

d ih’c  Gov.  rnuicnt  Hchonl  of  Art  examlmvtion:  li.ia  also’li.od 
proclico  iu  joinery,  ivii.l  vvoidd  luvvc  no  otyecUnn,  when  olll 
ic«s  w;t«  short,  to  Work  at  the  light  parts  of  tlie  trade.— .Vdclrn 
"Flyiiii;  I’on"  Olflce,  Exeter. 


Oct.  27,  I860.] 
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licHovations  and  l:ipoliaiion!i  in  Hexham  Ahhcy 
Church. 

NE  of  the  monks  of  Hexham 
Abl>ey,  writing  the  Saxon 
history  of  the  church,  said 
there  was  nothing  to  com- 
pare to  it  on  this  side  of 
tlie  Alps.  It  was  the  fifth 
church  that  was  built  of 
stone  in  England,  and  was 
curiously  and  cunningly 
contrived  throudiout  its 
foundations,  with  subter- 
ranean chapels  and  wind- 
ing giilleries.  The  state- 
ment of  the  incomparable 
excellence  of  the  building 
might  be  ascribed  to  monk- 
ish exaggeration,  but  for 
the  description  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  foundations 
proving  to  be  correct.  To 
this  day  the  Saxon  crypt, 
as^  built  by  the  founder, 
Wilfred,  in  the  seventh 
century,  is  one  of  the  mar- 
vels of  the  county. 

It  differs  from  Norman 
and  later  crypts,  inasmuch 
as  it  consists  of  several 
oratories  and  small  chapels, 
branching  out  from  one  of  large 
dimensions,  in  which  there  are  the  marks  of 
an  altar  at  the  east  end,  a stone  bracket,  and 
three  niches  in  the  walls.  Three  winding 
passages  in  different  directions  form  approaches 
to  these  lonely  and  dark  cells.  Another  piece 
of  corroborative  evidence  has  been  fortunately 
preserved  iu  tho  Saxon  Frid-stool,  or  seat  of 
Sanctuary,  from  which  to  pluck  a fugitive  was 
to  incur  excommunication  ; and  the  presence 
of  riches  and  honours  in  Saxon  times  was 
brought  even  more  vividly  to  conviction,  when 
the  sexton,  in  IS-OS,  dug  up  a large  bronze 
vessel  full  of  some  thousands  of  Saxon  Stycas, 
bearing  dates  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies. 

The  Saxon  founder  of  Hexham  Abbey,  WU- 
was  created  bishop,  but  was  not  per- 


fred, 


mitted  by  the  monarehs  of  those  days  to  per- 
form tho  duties  of  his  office  in  peace.  When 
his  power  was  at  its  height,  when  he  was 
i served  from  vessels  of  gold,  when  the  sons  of 
] princes  and  nobles  were  honoured  by  his 
) notice  and  instructions,  an  attempt  was  made 
I to  wrest  part  of  his  episcopal  privileges  from 
I him.  Finding  all  appeal  useless,  he  proceeded 
1 to  Iloine  to  lay  his  cause  before  the  pontifical 
t chair.  The  pope  decided  in  his  favour ; as  he 
' did  a second  time,  a few  years  afterwards, 

■ when  Wilfred  again  journeyed  to  Rome  for  re- 
' dress.  It  was  probably  his  familiarity  with 
I the  arts  in  vogue  beyond  the  Alps,  that  led  to 
1 the  splendour  that  was  exhibited  in  the  adoni- 
! ment  of  Hexham  Church  ; a surmise  borne  out 
I by  the  old  chroniclers,  who  affirm  that  the 
arti.sts  employed  upon  the  structure  came  from 
I Rome. 

After  the  lapse  of  a century  and  a half,  the 
1 bishopric  was  merged,  with  that  of  Lindisfarne, 
i into  the  see  of  Durham.  Thus  denuded  of 
5 some  part  of  its  importance,  it  fell  a prey  to  the 
r rapacity  of  the  Danes,  who  were,  in  the  Saxon 
t times,  the  scourge  that  the  Scots  were  to  the 
n northern  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  Middle 
-'Ages— they  destroyed  both  church  and  monas- 
t'  tery.  Scornful  of  the  memory  of  the  Venerable 
I Bede,  who  was  first  ordained  deacon,  and 
i afterwards  invested  with  the  full  order  of 
ppriesthood  within  these  walls, — unmindful  of 
tithe  memory  of  Acca,  the  second  bishop,  to 
uwhom  one  of  the  extant  epistles  of  Bede  is 
;i  addressed,  and  who  enriched  the  monastery 
'\with  a noble  library,  and  with  relics  of  the 
.^Apostles  and  Martyrs,  collected  at  great  cost, 
a:and  who  was,  besides,  “ a heavenly  singer,” 
aiand  one  of  the  earliest  encouragers  of  church 


music, — regardless  of  the  sanctity  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  who  was,  some  time,  bishop  of  Hexham, — 
careless  of  the  many  miracles  that  were  re- 
ported to  be  performed  at  the  different  shrines, 
the  structure  was  razed  to  the  ground. 

For  two  centuries  the  site  remained  a heap 
of  ririns  piled  upon  the  subterranean  chambers 
that  thus  escaped  destruction.  Then,  when 
the  Early  English  style  was  just  beginning  to 
prevail  in  its  purest  severity,  the  present  build- 
ing was  erected,  with  all  excellence  of  work- 
manship, iu  the  form  of  a true  cross  ; nave  and 
choir  being  both  100  feet  long,  measuring  from 
the  point  of  intersection  with  the  transepts. 
The  tower,  up  to  the  parapets,  was  100  feet 
high  ; and  a hundred  lancet  windows  lighted 
the  edifice.  The  transepts  measure  157  feet, 
and  are  66  feet  high.  The  details  present  the 
same  consummate  elegance,  lightness,  and 
variety, the  same  arcadings  of  lancets  alternating 
with  panels,  enriched  with  clustered  columns, 
the  same  ornamental  carvings  in  the  spandrils, 
as  are  found  at  the  nine  altars  in  Durham  Cathe- 
dral, and  in  the  priory  churclies  of  Brinckbourn, 
Lanercost,  and  Tynemouth.  The  triforiimi  is 
surmounted  by  an  unusally  rich  and  imposing 
clerestory  of  arcades  resting  upon  arcades  of 
clustered  columns,  through  which  runs  a con- 
tinuous passage  round  the  choir  and  transepts. 
Eight  bells  still  hang  in  the  tower,  attuned  to 
the  nicest  harmony,  bearing  dates  and  legends. 

The  second  destruction  of  Hexham  was 
effected  by  the  Scots,  who,  in  their  ravaging 
marclies  between  Carlisle  and  Newcastle, always 
found  Hexham  Abbey  a well-stored  halting- 
place  midway.  In  1296,  they  pillaged  the 
monastery  and  set  fire  to  the  church,  which  last 
proceeding  resulted  in  the  utter  annihilation  of 
the  nave— a loss  that  has  never  been  restored. 
From  that  time  the  church  has  consisted  of  the 
choir  and  transepts  only.  The  Scots,  under 
King  David,  again  visitcil  Hexham,  a few  days 
before  the  battle  of  Neville’s  Cross.  They 
failed  not  to  leave  a trail  of  desolation  beliind 
them  as  on  every  previous  occasion.  The  battle 
of  Hexham,  between  the  White  and  Red  Roses, 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Lmcastrian  cause  ; 
and  the  romantic  episode  of  Queen  Margaret’s 
flight  with  her  youthful  son,  and  guidance 
through  the  forests,  and  secretion  in  caves  by 
a loyal  robber,  are  also  cii'cmusLances  which 
have  invested  Hexham  with  more  than  com- 
mon interest. 

In  the  period  when  the  Perpendicular  style 
prevailed  a re-arrangement  of  the  church  was 
effected, — not  a restoration  ; for,  instead  of  re- 
building the  burnt  nave,  a large  Lady  chapel 
was  thrown  out  from  the  east  end.  Between 
two  of  the  arches  of  the  choir  a shrine  to  the 
memory  of  a member  of  tho  great  Nor- 
thumbrian family  of  Ogle— Robert  Ogle— was 
erected,  and  a stone  oratory  was  subsequently 
placed  between  corresponcling  arches  on  the 
opposite  side,  as  a slirine  for  Prior  Richard. 
A rood-screen,  richly  panelled,  carved,  and  de- 
corated with  “the  Dance  of  Death,”  and  oak 
stalls,  were  among  the  minor  features  of  these 
improvements.  Throughout  all  these  changes 
the  Saxon  stone  Frid-stool,  or  Frithstool,  was 
punctiliously  kept  near  the  altar,  and,  although 
in  later  times  it  has  been  occasionally  shifted, 
still  it  has  never  been  removed  from  tlie  choir, 
until  the  alterations  that  have  just  been 
made ; not  even  when,  by  a mutual  arrange- 
ment, the  inhabitants  agreed  to  abandon  the 
pariah  church,  which  was  in  great  decay,  and 
to  maintain  the  abbey  church  iu  its  place. 
Despite  the  usual  rough  usage  consequent  upon 
the  introduction  of  large  galleries,  sash  win- 
dows, and  high  pews,  the  fe4it\ires  of  the 
choir  were  not  so  much  disturbed  and  spoliated 
by  this  parochial  arrangement  as  they  liave 
been  recently. 

The  restoration  has  been  in  contemplation 
for  some  years,  and  has  now  been  carried  out. 
The  re-opening  ceremony  took  place  on  the 
loth  instant,  when  the  newly  installed  Bishop 
of  Durham  was  the  preacher.  The  first  step 
towards  its  e.xccution  consisted  in  the  purchase 
of  several  old  houses  that  were  built  against 
the  Lady  chapel,  and  in  theii-  demolition.  This 
proceeding  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  walls  of 
this  Perpendicular  part  of  the  building  had 
been  so  cut  into  by  tlie  erection  of  those  houses 
that  it  was  considered  advisable  to  take  down 


and  erase  all  existence  of  this  chapel.  The 
scheme  of  restoration  then  resolved  itself  into 
the  rebuilding  of  the  east  end.  A plan  at  first, 
however,  was  prepared  by  a London  architect, 
and  approved,  and  contracts  entered  into,  which 
converted  the  splendid  ancient  choir  into  a neat 
modem  parish  church,  and  has  unfortunately 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  two  shrines  that  occu- 
pied two  such  important  places  before.  So 
little  provision  was  made  for  their  preservation 
that  the  beautiful  Perpendicular  wood  screen- 
work  of  the  Ogle  shrine  is  broken  up  and  scatr 
tered,  and  the  altar  pictQre  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  joiner,  being  claimed  by  ])im  as 
part  of  the  old  vratcrioh  he  was  entitled  to  prr 
contnict.  It  is  a choice  specimen  of  fifteenth 
century  painting  upon  panel,  and  represents, 
on  a surface  about  8 feet  by  4 feet,  in  three 
compartments,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  surrounded 
by  a glory  ; our  Saviour  rising  from  the  tomb, 
surrounded  by  clouds  and  stiirs ; and  St.  Jolm, 
also  surrounded  by  a glory  ; the  nimbi  and 
ornaments  being  curiously  raised  in  wax  from 
the  surface. 

The  stone  shrine,  reputed  to  be  that  of 
Prior  Richard  de  He.xham,  the  historian  of 
the  abbey,  has  also  been  removed  and  re-set 
up,  awkwardly,  in  the  north  transept ; and  at 
length,  the  Saxon  stone  Frid-stool,  for  so  many 
centuries  jealously  kept  near  the  altar,  is  re- 
moved to  an  unconsidered  and  unprotected 
place  in  the  same  transept.  The  ancient  oak 
Stalls  have  been  plucked  from  their  places  by 
the  rood-loft,  and  set  up  without  their  book- 
boards  against  the  walls  of  the  aisles  ; all  to 
arlmit  of  the  crowding  of  the  new  plain  benches 
round  the  communion-table. 

We  are  informed  that  a Newcastle  archi- 
tect is  responsible  for  the  new  east  end. 
We  much  regret  that  instead  of  taking 
as  the  theme  for  his  composition  tlie  matcl” 
less  design  and  details  of  the  choir,  or  the 
very  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  two  rows 
of  triple  lancets,  with  panels  between  each 
lancet,  existing  in  the  north  transept,  as  the 
basis  for  this  restoration,  he  ha-s  inserted  six 
unnecessarily  wide  lancets,  witli  a profusion  of 
clu.sterod  columns  between  each,  unlike  any 
thing  in  the  church,  compo.sed  from  remains 
at  Whitby  with  carvings  from  Stone  Church, 
in  Kent,  and  elsewhere. 

The  absence  of  proper  liistoric  and  archieo- 
logical  feeling  in  tho  working  committee  i.s 
apparent  from  the  fact,  among  others,  that  no 
competent  person  has  been  placed,  locally,  in 
cliarge_  of  the  restoration.  Tliis  absence  of 
supepision  has  enabled  the  contractors  to  use 
considerable  license.  On  tho  day  we  visited 
the  church  tliey  were  forming  a large  warm-air 
drain,  6 feet  wide  and  6 feet  deep,  and  12ufect 
long,  through  the  length  of  the  north  transept ; 
that  is  to  say,  making  a cutting  through 
layers  upon  layers  of  coffins  and  skeletons,— 
tho  burials  of  generations, — tho  fragments 
of  which  were  being  wheeled  out  openly 
to  the  church-yard  ; and  to  form  a cover  for 
this  drain  the  contractoi's  were  using  up  frag- 
ments of  Norman  coffin-lids  with  zig-zag  orna- 
ments, and  entire  gravestones  of  more  modern 
date,  because  the  sr.rfnn  thought  the  cinnrhyard 
too  full  of  them  and  umited  them  put  out  of  hU 
way.  Many  sculptured  stones  were  lying 
about  the  churchyard,  of  a very  interesting 
description  from  their  early  character  and 
comprehensiveness,  of  which  it  would  be  a 
great  pity  to  lose  sight.  For  the  sake  of 
future  reference,  and  to  enable  the  public  to 
keep  an  eye  upon  them,  we  here  catalogue 
two  large  stone  coffln-Ikls,  with  early  iloriated 
crosses,  complete  ; six  large  stone  coffin-lids, 
complete,  with  the  simple  legends— here  Latin 
and  there  English— deeply  incised  in  large 
Early  English  capitals,  respectively  thus  : — 

JOIIAXXIS  MALHEnnE  JACET  HlC. 

IIENIIICRS  DE  WALTONA. 

ROBERT  DE  QISBURXE. 

^ ROBERTUS  DE  BEDEDELIDT.  ^ 

ROBERT  DE  KIRKEBllIDE.  ^ 

^ iriC  JACET  RAD  DE  TALEAX  CANOIO. 

JOHES  DE  DALTOXA. 

UIC  JACET  .MATILDA  TXOR  LIPPI  MEXCEXARX.  t^-< 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a person  of  aiiti- 
juarian  information,  who,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  carefully-writteu  “Guide  to  the 
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Church,”  ia  not  wanting,  has  not  been  deputed 
to  -watch  proceedings  of  so  much  importance  to 
historians  and  archa-ologists.  The  lord  of  the 
manor  and  lay  rector  has  given  liberal  aid  to 
the  extent  of  5,0d0/.  or  more,  towards  the  re- 
moval of  tho  parasitical  buildings  and  the 
renovation  of  the  Abbey  Church,  which,  we 
must  repeat,  might  have  been  treated  with 
more  reverence  for  its  historic  antecedents. 

There  is  a proposal  to  divide  the  diocese  of 
Durham  and  fonn  a bishopric  of  Northumber- 
land, to  which,  it  is  said,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  are  fAvourably  inclined.  Hex- 
ham having  already  been  an  episcopal  seat, 
might  properly  take  precedence  of  Newcastle, 
Alnwick,  Morpeth,  or  other  competing  towns, 
and  claim  restitution  of  its  privileges  as  a see. 
Consider,  then,  the  magnitude  of  the  oppor- 
tunity that  has  been  lost.  If  the  money  just 
expended  upon  unfitting  tho  edifice  for  this 
probability  had  been  employed  upon  seating  the 
large  area  under  the  tower  and  transepts,  the 
Abbey  Church  would  have  presented  every 
condition  requisite  for  the  various  solemnities 
and  ordinances  connected  with  episcopal  du- 
ties. it  is,  this  space  remains  a vacant 
vestibule  to  the  crowded  choir.  If  it  had  been 
taken  into  consideration  -we  should  not  have 
to  deplore  tho  transfonnatiou  of  the  venerable 
choir  into  a closely-packed  parish  churcli,  and 
the  removal  of  historic  memorials, — tho  Saxon 
Frid-stool,  the  Ogle  and  Prior  llichard’s 
shrines,  and  the  canons’  oaken  stalls. 


ON  THE  PROGRESS  AND  PRESENT 

ASPECT  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  FOR 

IMPROVING  THE  DWELLINGS  OF 

THE  LABOURING  CLASSES. 

The  paper  on  this  subject,  brielly  alluded  to  in 
our  report  of  the  Glasgow  meeting  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Social  Science  (October  6th),  was  drawn 
up  for  tho  Association  by  Mr.  Henry  Roberts, 
F.S.A.,  at  the  special  request  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Social  Economy  Section.  From  . 
the  desire  of  serving  a cause  which  is  so  much  our 
own,  we  shall  notice  this  paper  more  at  lengtli. 

Forming  a continuation  of  another  paper,  which 
was  read  by  Mr.  Roberts  at  the  Liverpool  meeting 
of  the  National  Association,  and  which  is  given 
in  exlen.50  in  the  Transactions  for  1858,  this 
report,  in  connection  with  it,  presents  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  movement 
to  the  present  time;  it  notices  all  the  legislative 
enactments  bearing  on  tho  subject;  the  efforts  of 
public  bodies  or  associations,  and  of  many  indi- 
vid\xals,  as  well  as  the  extension  of  the  movement 
in  other  countries.  Regarded  as  a simple  record, 
it  will  be  useful  for  future  reference ; whilst,  on 
one  important  point,  that  of  financial  returns, 
which  were  dwelt  on  at  considerable  length,  the 
figures  given  will  tend  to  remove  misapprehen- 
sions, and  to  aid  the  cause  by  indicating  the  class 
of  buildings,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
most  remunerative.  Moreover,  in  his  introductory 
remarks,  the  wTiter  said,  that  " as  a faithful  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  which  devolved  on  him  would 
require,  in  some  instances,  the  notice  of  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  his  aim  would  be  to 
gather  from  them  such  practical  lessons  as  may 
hereafter  be  of  service  in  the  management  of  other 
similar  undertakings.” 

The  only  direct  legislative  measures  to  be  re- 
corded since  1858  have  reference  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  The  former  is  intended  to  facilitate  the 
building  of  cottages  on  entailed  estates,  by  enabling 
the  proprietors  to  charge  on  the  estate  three- 
fourths  the  amount  expended  on  such  substantially 
built  cottages.  The  measures  relating  to  Ireland 
are  also  to  facilitate  the  building  of  cottages ; and 
under  certain  conditions,  money  granted  by  Go- 
vernment for  the  improvement  of  landed  property 
may  be  so  applied.  Some  amendment  Acts  with 
reference  to  England  were  pointed  out,  as  grant- 
ing powers  which  may  possibly  facilitate  tho  corn- 
pulsatory  improvement  of  low-classed  dwellings; 
but  it  was  remarked  that,  excepting  within  the  City 
of  London,  and  in  the  case  of  common  lodging- 
houses,  no  power  as  yet  has  been  granted  which 
will  efiectually  check  that  worst  of  all  unwliole- 
some  inllucnces— the  evil  of  over-crowding. 

Mr.  Roberts  stated  that  an  effort  had  been  made 
by  the  council  of  the  National  Association  to 
secure,  m connection  with  the  Bill  for  taking  the 
census,  a return  of  reliable  statistics  as  to  the 
number  of  dwellings  of  various  classes  throughout 
the  kingdom  ; of  such  information  as  led  in  1851 
to  the  fact  being  ascertained  that  in  Ireland 


there  were  then  135,589  single-roomed  mud 
cabins,  of  which  the  proportions  were  given  in 
each  county.  But  notwithstanding  that  the  un- 
objectionable character  of  tho  inquiry,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  could  be  made,  were  fully 
admitted  to  a deputation  which  waited  on  the 
authorities  at  the  Home  Office,  the  application 
proved  fruitless. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  bringing  before  tho 
public  such  facts  as  that  of  the  large  number  of 
single-roomed  mud-cabins  in  Ireland,  and  the 
laying  them  open  to  such  searching  comments  as 
those  of  the  Registrar-General,  must  arouse  the 
attention  of  proprietors,  and  from  a sense  of 
shame  aud  self-interest,  if  not  from  more  worthy 
motives,  lead  many  to  improve  the  cottages  on 
their  estates.  The  bills  relating  to  cottages  in 
Ireland  are  evidence  of  this  result;  whilst  the 
necessity  for  the  desired  general  investigation 
may  be  proved  by  numerous  confessions  on  the 
part  of  great  proprietors,  some  of  which,  by  bis 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Bucclcugh,  were  given,  and 
summed  up  thus  : “He  had  found  on  his  own  pro- 
perty in  England  cottages  quite  as  bad  as  those  in 
Scotland.” 

The  vote  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  of 
30,000/.  for  providing  suitable  accommodation  for 
married  soldiers,  recognizes  the  necessity  for  this 
much-required  amelioration  in  barrack  life. 

After  alluding  to  the  benefits  likely  to  result 
from  the  affording  facilities  for  the  adoption  of 
well-arranged  and  economically-designed  plans 
for  labourers’  dwellings,  which  may  bo  useful,  not 
only  to  landed  proprietors,  but  also  to  the 
members  of  benefit  building  societies,  reference 
was  made  to  tho  importance  of  imparting.  In  con- 
nection with  mechanics*  institutions,  sound  views 
on  the  essentials  of  a healthy  and  convenient 
dwelling,  as  well  ns  a knowledge  of  the  modern 
domiciliary  appliances  conducive  thereto.  Refer- 
ence was  also  made  to  tho  field  occupied  by  the 
Ladies’  Association  for  the  Dill'iision  of  Sanitary 
Knowledge,  in  the  circulating  information  and  the 
exercise  of  iiifincnce,  by  means  of  publications 
suited  to  various  chosse^of  society. 

The  great  importance  of  the  financial  returns, 
and  of  strict  accuracy  in  the  accounts  kept  by 
societies  engaged  in  providing  improved  dwellings 
for  the  working  classes  bad  led,  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  International  Statistical  Congress,  to  a reso- 
lution recommending  the  general  adoption  of  such 
a uniform  system  of  accounts  as  will  facilitate 
their  examination,  and  tho  comparing,  in  this 
respect,  the  results  obt.iined  by  different  societies. 

Various  societies  engaged  in  improving  the 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes  were  then  re- 
ferred to,  commencing  with  the  Metropolis,  in 
reference  to  which  the  writer  said  that  the  two 
leading  and  earliest-formed  associations  have  not, 
since  1858,  increased  the  number  of  their  tene- 
ments nor  their  expenditure  to  any  considerable 
extent;  but  as  Jtheir  financial  results  for  some 
time  have,  during  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
had  a discouraging  effect  on  the  movement,  it 
may  be  of  service  to  examine  the  cause.  Numerous 
figures  were  given  to  render  these  financial  re- 
sults perfectly  clear  aud  unquestionable;  but  an 
abridgmeut  is  all  we  think  necessary  to  show 
what  the  facts  are. 

The  Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving 
the  Dwellings  of  tho  Industrious  Classes  has  done 
nothing  recently  besides  rebuilding  eighteen  of 
their  old  cottages,  which  accommodate  thirty-three 
families.  The  arrungemeut  adopted  in  fifteen  of 
them  is  similar  to  some  in  the  first  range  of 
model  buildings  at  Baguigge  Wells,  built  by  the 
Labourers’  Friend  Society,  which  provide  for  two 
families  in  each  house,  with  entrances  for  the 
occupants  of  the  first  floor  distinct  from  those  of 
the  ground  floor.  In  the  society’s  annual  report 
for  1859,  it  is  remarked,  in  reference  to  those 
dwellings,  “ although  the  cost  of  buildings  of  this 
description  is  less  per  room  than  the  lofty  blocks, 
where  tlie  dwellings  are  arr.anged  in  fiats,  this 
advantage  is  very  materially  lessened,  if  not  alto- 
gether lost  in  the  metropolis,  on  account  of  the 
high  value  of  land,  and  the  conseqitoiit  high 
grouud-rciits  which  must  be  charged  on  the 
cottage  buildings.” 

This  Association  within  the  fifteen  years  nearly 
expired  since  its  buildings  were  commenced,  has 
expended  89,613/.  1-ls.  lOd.  on  ten  district  ranges 
of  dwellings,  which  accommodate  •ll-i-  families  and 
326  single  men.  The  net  returns  for  the  last 
year  from  their  houses,  occupied  by  families, 
is  about  3 , per  cent.,  and  an  expenditure  of  about 
3,000/.  on  old  dwellings,  occupied  by  niootcen 
families,  has  yielded  only  2-^  per  cent. 

Irom  two  lodging-houses  for  single  men,  one 
a new  building  for  231  inmates,  which  cost 
13,  <72/.  7s,  3d.,  the  net  return  was  only 
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161/.  14s.  Gd.  The  other,  an  old  leasehold  build- 
ing with  accommodation  for  128,  aud  on  which 
1,422/.  7b.  7d.  was  expended,  there  has  been  a clear 
loss  of  139/.  19s.  7d.,  besides  interest  on  the 
outlay. 

Owing  to  these  last-named  unfavourable  results, 
the  net  return  on  the  total  outlay  of  the  Asso- 
ciation has  been  reduced  to  per  cent.,  from 
which  the  office  expenses  of  general  management, 
and  interest  on  preliminary  expenses  have  to  he 
deducted  before  the  payment  of  a dividend  to  the 
shareholders.  It  is,  howeyer,  satisfactory  to  notice 
an  increase  in  the  net  returns  for  the  last  two,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  years. 

The  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Labouring  Classes,  or  Labourers’  Friend  Society, 
after  being  actively  engaged  in  tho  work  from 
1844,  had,  at  the  close  of  1852,  expended 
35,138/.  138.  3d.  in  the  establishment  of  models 
for  the  improvement  of  labourers’  dwellings, 
which  in  four  distinct  piles  of  new  buildings,  ac- 
commodate ninety-seven  families  in  separate  tene- 
ments, provide  ninety-four  rooms  for  single 
women,  and  lodging  for  104  single  men,  as  well 
as  a public  wash-house  and  baths.  Besides  wliicli, 
lodgings  for  158  single  men  are  supplied  in  three 
distinct  bouses,  formed  out  of  renovated  old 
buildings. 

The  average  net  retuim  from  these  establish- 
ments, after  deducting  all  current  expenses  aud 
repairs,  was,  in  1852,  4 per  cent,  on  the  outlay, 
whilst  some  of  them  yielded  a much  higher  rate. 
The  bouses  for  fifty-four  families,*  in  Streatbam- 
etreet,  yielded  5 per  cent , and  the  renovated 
men’s  lodging-house  In  Charles-street,  as  much  as 
15  per  cent.,  whilst  the  Thanksgiving-buildings 
in  Portpool-lane,  a very  mixed  and  .avowedly 
experimental  establishment,  returned  not  more 
than  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

The  last  annual  Report  of  this  Society,  shows  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  average  net  return 
on  the  cost  of  the  buildings  possessed  by  the 
society  at  the  close  of  1859,  being  then  only 
2}!  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

The  obvious  tendency  of  such  a retrograde 
movement,  in  regard  to  financial  results,  is  to  dis- 
courage similar  efforts;  it  may,  therefore,  be 
useful  to  point  out  that  this  unsatisfactory  is.suo 
has  not  arisen  from  any  falling  off  in  the  occu- 
pation, or  in  tho  gross  receipts  at  the  houses;  but 
in  some  degree  from  an  increase  in  tho  current 
expenses,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  one  range  of 
dwellings,  and  mainly  from  the  small  return  on 
the  outlay  of  7,226/.  Is.  4d.  in  renovating  three 
old  courts,  where,  notwithstanding  that  the 
gross  receipts  for  the  year  1859,  amounted  to 
1,G19Z.  9s.  3J.,  the  deductions  for  rent,  taxes, 
current  expenses,  aud  repairs,  were  1,527 /.  Os.  Id. ; 
leaving  a net  return  of  only  92/.  Os.  2d.,  or  I}  per 
cent,  on  the  outlay. 

Mr.  Roberts  noticed  that  in  the  society’s  report 
for  1858,  the  following  n//«s/ott  was  made  to  what 
had  been  done  at  the  three  old  courts  in  question  : 
“This  work  has  been  as  economically  as  it  has 
been  thoroughly  effected,  and  they  wish  their 
subscribers  to  know  that  they  have  adopted  a 
plan  wholly  foreign  to,  and  in  fact  the  very  con- 
verse of,  the  system  formerly  pursued  by  the 
society.”  “ They  have  employed  their  own  work- 
people, and  purchased  all  their  own  materials.” 
The  change  of  system,  he  remarked,  was  made 
during  his  absence  on  tho  Continent,  from  1853. 
Tliat  pursued  prior  thereto,  when  he  acted 
as  honorary  architect  to  the  society,  was  in- 
variably to  contract  by  competition. 

Tho  financial  results  of  this  experiment  were 
dwelt  upon  chiefly  on  account  of  the  bearing  they 
have  on  the  practicability  of  eftectiiig,  without 
further  legislative  enactment,  any  thing  like  a 
i-eformation  in  the  domiciliary  condition  of  tens 
of  tliousands  of  our  population,  who  dwell,  as  was 
once  said  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  where  “ there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a home,  and  tlie  man  who  has 
a wife  and  children  is  not  the  head  of  a family,  but 
the  chief  pig  in  a pig-stye.” 

After  alluding  to  discussions  in  the  public  jour- 
nals some  years  since  on  the  question  of  building 
new  houses,  or  renovating  old  ones,  tho  writer 
said  that  in  a letter  to  the  Times  he  had  then 
stated  tbe  result  of  his  experience,  and  pointed 
out  the  difficulties  in  the  metropolis  arising  out 
of  the  high  price  asked  for  old  houses  when  they 
are  inquired  after,  and  referred  to  the  opinion 
which  he  gave  nearly  eight  years  since  on 
an  examination  of  one  of  the  three  old  courts  in 
question. 


* The  .'idvaiitagrc  of  a fireproof  construction  was  re- 
cently shown  by  the  occurrence  of  a fire  in  one  of  ihe 
rooms  of  this  building,  occupied  by  an  aged  man,  which 
was  entirely  confined  to  the  woodwork  about  it,  and 
easily  extinguished. 
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Of  the  other  societies  in  the  metropolis,  it 
would  he  satisfactory  if  he  could  report  the  same 
pecuniary  results  which  have  enabled  the  Strand 
Building  Company  to  pay  for  the  past  half-year  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  4i  per  cent,  to  their  share- 
holders. The  want  of  it  has  apparently  prevented 
any  increase  in  their  numbers  or  any  extension  in 
their  operations,  although  the  growing  necessity  for 
them  must  be  obvious  from  the  constant  increase 
in  the  population,  as  well  as  the  want  of  any  obli- 
gatory provision  for  those  who  are  unhoused  in 
consequence  of  the  clearance  of  old  dwellings  in 
ellecting  public  and  other  improvements.  Whe- 
ther the  facilities  for  obtaining  healthy  dwellings 
out  of  town,  by  the  introduction  of  railways  to  the 
very  centre  of  the  metropolis,  will  be  such  as  to 
counterbalance  the  greatly  increased  disadvantages 
under  which  they  must  labour  in  consequence  of 
the  further  extensive  destruction  of  low-classed 
property,  is  very  problematical.  As  yet  they  have 
not  thus  been  much  used. 

The  operations  of  private  individuals  in  the 
metropolis  have,  in  regard  to  pecuniary  results, 
proved  more  satisfactory  and  encouraging  than 
those  of  associations.  Reference  w’as  made  parti- 
cularly to  those  of  Mr.  Hilliard,  a barrister,  of 
Oray’s-inn,  in  rebuilding  near  the  Shadwcll  sta- 
tion, on  the  Blackwall  Railway,  an  entire  street 
of  houses  on  the  general  plan  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
Consort’s  Exhibition  houses,  which  provides  for 
112  families  in  blocks  of  four  tenements  each,  and 
cost  487^.  per  block,  the  total  outlay  being  about 
13,6-i3Z.  On  the  authority  of  the  owner,  it  was 
stated  that  “ they  pay  upwards  of  six,  in  fact  nearly 
seven,  per  cent,  as  a net  return  on  the  investment, 
and  are  almost  constantly  let,  and  appreciated  by 
the  tenants.”  Each  family  has  three  rooms,  and 
a wash-house  or  scullery. 

A tabular  statement  was  given  to  show  the  cost 
and  rental,  as  well  as  the  number  of  families 
])rovided  for,  and  the  current  expenses,  at  each  of 
the  five  piles  of  improved  houses  constructed  by 
Mr.  Newson,  the  builder,  of  Grosvenor-mews.  Two 
of  these  blocks  of  houses  are  situated  in  Gros- 
veuor-raews,  parish  of  St. George,  Hanover-square; 
oue  in  Bull  Head-court,  King-street,  Snow-hill; 
another  is  the  Bull  Inn  Cliambers,  Holborn;  and 
the  fifth  a small  house  in  Grosvenor-market.  The 
whole  accommodate  125  families,  and  the  total 
outlay,  including  builders’  profit,  was  13,200f. 
The  gross  receipts  were  stated  at  1,560?.,  and  the 
total  outgoings,  including  ground-rent,  repairs, 
and  collecting,  amounted  to  829?.  lls.  3d.,  leaving 
a net  return  of  about  5J  per  cent,  on  the  outlay, 
exclusive  of  any  deduction  for  the  redemption  of 
leases.  All  of  these  building.s  are  arranged  with 
open  galleries,  resembling  in  that  respect  the 
Streatliam-street  model  houses,  which  renders 
them  exempt  from  house-duty.  Whilst  in  some 
details,  it  was  remarked,  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  houses  might  be  improved,  they  present  a 
very  striking  contrast  to  the  dwellings  mostly 
occupied  by  the  working  classes  in  Loudon.  In- 
deed, a greater  boon  could  scarcely  be  conferred 
on  large  masses  of  the  lower  orders  than  a trans- 
formation in  their  dwellings  similar  to  that  eliectcd 
by  Mr.  Newson  in  Bull  Head-court,  Smlthfield, 
which  in  its  former  state  must  have  been  an 
embodiment  of  filth  and  wretchedness.  Surely 
the  construction  of  such  houses  as  these  ought  to 
be  encouraged  by  parochial  authorities,  as  one  of 
the  surest  means  of  diminishing  the  charges  on  a 
paclsh  which  ordinarily  arise  out  of  the  sickness 
of  the  poor. 

Messrs.  Pickford  & Co.,  the  well-known  carriers, 
established  in  185-t,  at  Camden  To^vn,  a lodging- 
house  for  the  unmarried  men  in  their  employ, 
which  accommodates  sixty  inmates.  It  was  built 
originally  for  ApnhUc  house,  and  on  the  refusal  of 
a license  was  taken  by  them  and  fitted  up  at  a 
total  outlay  of  -152Z.  8s.  2d.  The  return  from  a 
charge  of  23.  6d.  per  week,  defrays  all  expenses 
and  repairs  as  well  as  the  interest  on  outlay, 
whilst  the  establishment  of  the  house  is  stated  by 
Messrs.  Pickford  to  have  led  to  a great  improve- 
ment in  the  men  as  regards  orderly  conduct, 
cleanliness,  &e. 

Of  the  societies,  about  twenty  in  number,  which 
have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  England, 
besides  those  in  the  metropolis,  Mr.  Roberts  said 
that  the  Windsor  Royal  Society  has  now  9,000/. 
invested  in  newly-built  cottages  and  two  lodging- 
houses,  the  net  returns  from  which  yield  a divi- 
dend of  4 per  cent.  The  Society  at  Ram.sgate 
has  divided  4 per  cent,  for  the  present  year,  which 
is  an  improvement  on  the  last.  That  at  Brighton 
is  also  improving  financially,  and  its  success  as 
an  independent  company  was  announced  by  the 
directors  in  Juno  last  with  a dividend  of  15s. 
per  share.  Its  paid-up  capital  is  about  6,000/. 
The  Red  Hill  and  Reigate  Cottage  Improvement 


Society  has  added  twelve  more  to  the  nineteen 
cottages  with  which  its  operations  commenced, 
having  been  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  first  were  occupied.  The  contract 
for  those  of  the  second  series  was  at  the  rate  of 
120/.  7s.  Id.  per  cottage.  A dividend  of  5 per 
cent,  has  been  paid  to  the  shareholders,  and 
65/.  16s.  3d.  added  to  the  reserve  fund.  The 
Hastings  Cottage  Improvement  Society,  the 
capital  of  which  now  amounts  to  10,400/.,  has 
purchased  and  put  into  good  condition  fourteen 
ranges  of  old  houses,  in  which  there  are  dwellings 
for  ninety-five  families,  and  two  lodging-houses. 
A dividend  of  6 per  cent,  has  been  paid,  and  the 
reserve  fund  nearly  reaches  200/.  The  only  society 
established  within  the  two  ])a8t  years,  mentioned 
as  having  come  to  his  knowledge,  is  that  at  Hert- 
ford, “for  building  and  improving  the  dwellings 
of  the  working  classes;”  from  which,  it  was  re- 
marked, unich  benefit  may  be  anticipated  to  the 
neighbourhood,  if  the  sound  views  enunciated  by 
some  of  the  managers  be  carried  into  practical 
operation. 

As  an  instance  of  the  recognition  by  those  who 
have  working  people  In  their  regular  and  exclusive 
employ,  of  an  obligation  to  see  that  they  are  pro- 
perly housed,  the  building  by  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  of  150  cottages  at  their  station 
called  New  England,  near  Peterborough,  was 
mentioned,  although  this  had  avowedly  been  done 
from  necessity.  The  average  cost  per  house  had 
been  about  140/.,  and  the  return  is  about  6 per 
\ cent.,  from  which  the  amount  of  repairs  and  de- 
• predation  have  to  he  deducted.  Without  entirely 
approving  the  internal  arrangement  of  some  of 
; these  cottages,  it  may  be  said  that  the  directors 
' have  rightly  judged  that  the  comfort  and  rcspcct- 
I ability  of  their  men  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
company  than  the  exact  pcr-centage  return, 
j Another  field  of  action  was  alluded  to,  as  greatly 
I tending  to  the  domidli.ary  improvement  of  the 
j very  poorest  class  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  the 
: Female  Domestic  Mission,  which  within  the  two 
I past  years  has  so  extended  its  operations  as  now 
to  count  130  agents,  who  arc  employed  in  a com- 
I blued  effort  to  promote  the  physical,  the  moral, 
j and  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  very  lowest  and 
' most  wretched  of  the  population.  As  Bible 
, cnlportevrs,  they  carry  with  them,  and  urge  the 
I reception  of,  those  sacred  truths  which  are  alike 
' profitable  to  the  body  and  to  the  soul ; the  further 
duty  of  each  of  these  women,  acting  under  (lie 
; direction  of  a lady  superintendent,  is  to  iiicuIcHtc, 

: and  by  various  ways  to  aid  in  the  adoption  of 
I those  habits  which,  with  the  vast  majority,  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  their  prevalent  customs 
and  practices. 

In  connection  with  this  work,  the  writer  alluded 
to  three  recent  publications,  as  giving  many  in- 
structive illustrations  of  the  domiciliary  condition 
of  the  poor  in  the  metropolis.  Two  of  them  are 
by  ladies,  “ Rugged  Homes,  and  how  to  Slend 
them,”  and  “The  Missing  Sink  the  other,  known 
to  onr  readers,  “ Town  Swamps  and  Social 
Bridges.” 

In  reference  to  the  progress  of  this  movement 
on  the  Continent,  it  was  maintained  that,  however 
dis2>roportionate  the  number  of  improved,  or 
so-called  model  bouses,  are  in  London  to  tbc 
existing  necessity,  the  dis2>aruging  comparison,  in 
this  respect,  between  our  own  metropolis  and  that 
of  France,  which  had  been  made  in  a late  number 
of  the  Quarterly^  Revieir,  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts,  although  in  that  country  a large  Govern- 
ment subvention  had  been  granted.  The  Cite 
Oin-rihre,  at  Mulhouse,  was  named  as  the  most 
complete  undertaking  of  the  kind  in  France, 
where  480  bouses  have  now  been  built  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  manufacturers,  and  two-thirds  of  them 
sold  to  the  occupants,  whilst  90  more  are  in  the 
course  of  construction ; there  being  space  for  800 
in  the  whole. 

The  Berlin  General  Building  Society,  at  its  last 
meeting,  presided  over  by  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Frederick  William,  reported  a paid-up 
ca^iitiil  equal  to  34,655/.  sterling,  and  that  it  had 
dwellings  for  219  families,  with  31  workshops. 
The  shareholders  receive  a dividend  of  4 per  cent., 
and  the  available  addition  to  the  reserve  fund  last 
year  was  about  .3,195/,  sterling;  one-half  of  which 
was,  however,  repaid  to  the  tenants.  A smaller 
society,  called  the  “Alexandra  Stiftung,”  by 
desire  of  one  of  its  donors,  the  late  Emperor  of 
Russia,  has  a capital  of  about  21,338/.  sterling, 
arising  from  donations,  and  from  loans  at  4 per 
cent. 

The  most  zealous  promoter  of  a society  lately 
formed  at  Frankfort,  Dr.  Varrantrajip,  has  recently 
sought,  tlivough  a personal  examination,  to  jirofit 
by  tlie  ex2)erience  gained  in  England,  where  this 
movement  originated,  adding  tlms  another  to 


many  previous  instances  in  which  the  practical 
results  arrived  at  with  us  have  been  studied  for 
the  benefit  of  other  countries;  and  showing  that, 
whether  they  he  successful  or  discouraging,  theso 
results  may  have  an  inllucnce  far  beyond  the 
particular  undertaking  wherein  they  occur. 

Examples  of  Efforts  in  Scotland  to  provide 
Improved  Eicellings  for  the  lEorking  Classes. 

A supidementary  paper  under  the  above  title, 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  Roberts,  gave  a general 
view  of  wbat  has  been  done  in  Edinburgh,  dwell- 
ing particularly  on  the  first  constructed  range  of 
model  houses.  It  noticed  also  the  model  lodging- 
houses  established  in  Dundee  and  Aberdeen,  hut 
assumed  that  local  contributors  would  supply  full 
information  with  regard  to  what  has  been  done  in 
Glasgow,  and  in  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland. 
In  reference  to  the  latter  field  for  exertion,  it  was 
remarked,  that  the  society  in  Edinburgh  for 
“Promoting  Improvement  in  the  Dwellings  and 
Domestic  Condition  of  Agricultural  Labourers  in 
Scotland,”  appears  to  merit  more  extensive  sup- 
port than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

The  Pilrig  Model  Buildings,  neat  Leith  Walk, 
the  first  range  of  improved  family  bouses  for  the 
working  classes  in  Edinburgh,  were  commenced 
in  1850,  by  an  association  of  gentlemen,  amongst 
whom  may  he  named  the  lute  Professor  Alison, 
David  Muir,  esq.  (late  Lord  Advocate),  Robert 
Cbambcrs,  esq.,  and  F.  Brown  Douglas,  es(|.  (now 
Lord  Provost).  They  consist  of  forty-four  dwell- 
ings,  in  three  blocks,  two  stories  high,  with  double 
fronts  or  access  on  both  sides,  the  tenements  on 
the  upper  door  being  approached  from  the  opjio- 
site  side  to  that  on  which  the  ground-floor  tene- 
ments are  entered.  Two  of  the  blocks  arc  parallel, 
and  the  third  flanks  one  end  of  the  other  two, 
ample  si)ace  being  left  between  them.  A foot- 
path runs  along  each  vow  of  houses  on  both  sides  ; 
every  tenement  Las  a front  door  of  its  own,  and  is 
self-contained.  Each  house  has  a small  garden, 
or  drying  plot,  opposite  to  its  own  entrance  door. 
The  number  of  apartments  varies.  No  bouse  has 
fewer  than  two;  some  have  three,  and  the  size  of 
the  rooms  varies.  Each  house  has,  moreover,  a 
scullery  or  washing-closet,  and  also  (what  isveiy 
rare  in  workmen’s  houses  in  Scotland),  a water- 
closet.  Tlie  houses  arc  fitted  up  with  gas  us  well 
us  water,  and  they  have  permanent  grates.  The 
greatest  economy  consistent  with  fitness  and 
durability,  was  maintuined  in  tbc  construction,  so 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  forty-four  houses,  in- 
cluding drains,  ic.,  was  only  4,052/.  15s.  9d., 
being  on  an  average  about  92/.  per  house,  with 
scarcely  any  extras,  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Patrick  Wilson.  The  annual  rent 
of  the  whole  is  .303/.  19s.,  varying  from  5/.  5s.  jjcr 
house,  up  to  9/.  15s.,  one  half  of  them  not  exceed- 
ing 6/.  Os.  per  house.  Higher  rents  might  have 
been  charged  had  not  the  committee  desired  to 
benefit  a class  of  persons  who  could  not  afford  to 
pay  more.  After  deducting  all  e.xpenses,  fee  duty, 
22/.  l ls.  lO^d. ; insurance,  5/.  12s.  6d.;  rates 
and  taxes,  13/.  lls.  2id. ; repairs,  13/.  48.  7d.  (the 
tenants  being  hound  to  keep  their  houses  in  good 
repair);  management,  21/.  6s.  3d.,  and  paying  a 
dividend  of  5 per  cent,  less  income-tax,  amounting 
to  196/.  IGs.  6d.,  a balance  of  30/.  13s.  Id.  was 
last  year  added  to  the  sinking  fund,  from  which 
sundry  expenses,  such  as  painting  and  papering, 
are  defrayed.  This  fund  now  amounts  to  about 
150/. 

The  results  of  this  scheme  Lave  been  most 
encouraging.  In  general  the  demand  for  the 
houses  has  been  at  least  six  times  equal  to  the 
sujjply.  The  rents  are  paid  with  great  regularity, 
and  the  total  sum  lost  through  defaulters  from 
the  commencement,  is  under  5/.  The  Rev.  W.  G. 
Blaikic,  one  of  the  committee  of  management, 
bears  a high  testimony  to  the  character  of  the 
occupants,  whilst  he  contrasts  his  own  sensa- 
tions when  visiting,  as  a clergyman,  in  places 
where  it  is  a calamity  to  have  the  “ sense  of  smell.” 

After  combating  the  charge  that  “ the  most 
necessitous  of  the  working  classes  arc  not  bonelited 
by  such  efforts  as  that  described,”  and  showing 
that  it  is  the  want  of  an  adequate  supply  of  such 
houses,  which,  in  most  of  our  thickly  populated 
towns,  forces  so  many  Avorking  people  into  those 
miserable  dwellings  Avhere  they  gradually  sink  in 
the  scale  ofpbysicaland  moral  position, — the  writer 
remarked  that  his  recent  sojourn  for  a few  days  in 
the  capital  of  Scotland,  a city  unrivalled  for  pic- 
turesque beauty,  and  remarkable  for  the  classic 
elegance  of  so  many  of  its  modern  buildings,  bad 
revealed  to  him  what  be  had  not  seen  in  former 
visits,  a degree  and  extent  of  wretchedness  which 
h:is  enkindled  more  painful  feelings  than  all  that 
he  had  witnessed  of  a similar  character  during  a 
long  residence  on  tbc  Continent.  Even  amidst  the 
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misery  and  degradation  wbich  may  be  seen  in  the 
back  slums  of  Paris,  Genoa,  Rome,  and  Naples, 
tlie  vice  of  drunkenness  rarely  obtrudes  itself,  and 
is  certainly,  bub  in  a very  slight  degree,  as  it  is 
with  us  to  a very  considerable  extent,  both  cause 
iiiul  a consequence  of  the  miserable  state  of  the 
dens  which  so  many  human  beings  call  their  homes. 
Such  a state  of  things  is  a reproach  to  our  country, 
and  to  our  ProtestantChristianity,  whilst  it  proves 
that  those  who  have  had  the  power  to  effect  the 
needed  change  in  regard  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
working  population  have  long  forgotten  their 
responsibility  to  Him  who  has  said,  “Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself}”  as  well  as  ignored 
the  lower  motives  which  arc  dictated  by  self- 
interest  and  patriotism. 

An  act  of  Parliament  was  then  noticed  applicable 
only  to  Scotl.and,  \vhich  was  passed  in  1855, 
whereby  duly  constituted  improvement  associa- 
tions are  empowered  to  obtain  possession  of  build- 
ings “faulty  in  their  original  construction,  or 
fallen  into  a state  of  dilapidation,  or  being  in  a 
condition  which  may  cause  disease  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, or  the  neighbourhood;”  and  it  was  added 
that  the  results  of  inquiries  lead  to  the  belief  that 
the  existence  of  sneh  a pow’cr  is  not  generally 
known. 

Tim  example  giveir  at  the  Pilrig  buildings  was 
repeated  under  the  same  architect,  and  on  a plan 
similar,  as  to  its  leading  features,  in  a range  of 
thirty  houses  called  Chalmcrs-huildings,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Matheson ; and  in  addition  to  these  two 
ranges  of  improved  family  dwellings  for  working 
people  the  writer  mentioned  having  seen  in 
Kdinburgli  and  its  suburbs,  eight  other  distinct 
blocks  of  houses  for. families  either  completed  and 
occupied,  or  now  in  progress  ; three  belonging  to 
associations,  and  live  to  individuals,  one  of  whom 
is  a lady  of  property. 

The  first  constructed  of  these  are  the  Ashley- 
huildings,  to  the  north  of  the  Canongate,  near  to  ' 
John  Knox’s  house.  There  are  thirty-nine  tene- 
ments, approached  by  three  staircases,  and  mostly 
let  at  a rent  of  8/.  per  annum.  In  Rlair-street  a 
largo  building,  formerly  the  office  of  the  (Queen’s 
printers,  has  been  subdivided  into  thirty-three 
tenements  and  fitted  up  with  suitable  conveniences 
at  a cost  of  about  1,700/.  The  houses  are  all  let, 
the  loss  from  had  tenants  docs  not  exceed  5 per 
cent.,  and  on  the  whole  there  is  a fair  return.  To 
the  south  of  the  railway  and  east  of  the  North- 
bridge,  whence  it  appears  to  advantage,  is  a neat 
pile  of  brick  houses  recently  boilt  by  Mr.  Jlilne,  a 
brns.s-fouiider.  They  accommodate  twenty-one 
fiiniilies,  whose  apartments,  consisting  of  two  rooms 
each,  with  suitable  fittings,  are  approached  by  an 
open  staircase  and  an  external  gallery.  In  some 
of  its  features  this  pile  of  building  resembles  the 
Prince  Consort’s  Exhibltiou  model  houses. 

In  a south-western  suburb,  at  Rosehank,  a 
range  of  thirty-six  houses  has  been  built  by  Mr. 
James  Gowan,  a railway  contractor.  They  are 
disposed  in  three  rows,  with  gardens  and  distinct 
access  to  the  upper  lloor  tenements ; in  that 
respect  resembling  the  Pilrig  buildings,  but  with 
projecting  external  stone  staircases,  which  are 
no  improvement.  These  houses  are  two  highly 
rented  to  be  within  the  means  of  ordinary  working 
people.  Close  to  them  an  association  bus  very 
recently  constructed  an  extensive  range  of  ninety- 
six  houses,  called  Rosemout  Ruildings.  They  are 
disposed  on  three  stories,  with  open  galleries 
towards  an  internal  quadrangle,  which  they  sur- 
round. In  each  corner  is  a stoac  fire-proof  stair- 
case, with  a wash-hou.se,  Ac.  The  quadrangle  is 
arranged  for  a drying  ground,  subdivided  into 
four  compartments,  and  having  a fountain  in  the 
centre.  The  rents  vary  from  61.  10s.  to  10/.  10s. 
per_  annum,  according  to  the  extent  of  accommo- 
dation, which  mostly  consist  of  throe  rooms  with 
closets,  Ac.  The  total  outlay  is  expected  to  be 
about  11,000/. 

In  Hamilton-place,  Stockbridge,  a range  of 
bouses,  called  Patriot  Hall,  is  near  comple- 
tion. It  will  accommodate  forty-two  families, 
and  is  being  built  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Cbyne,  of 
Lismore,  in  Argyleshlre.  These,  as  well  as  the 
last-named  houses,  are  of  red  brick  with  white 
dressings.  They  are  three  stories  in  height,  in- 
cluding the  ground  floor,  and  towards  the  front 
form  the  three  sides  of  a quadrangle.  There  arc 
three  enclosed  projecting  stone  staircases;  one  in 
the  centre  is  the  approach  to  two  open  galleries, 
extending  on  each  side  and  giving  access  to  twenty 
of  the  first  and  second  floor  tenements,  all  of 
which  have  an  entrance  lobby,  a large  living- 
room,  with  spacious  recess  for  a bed;  two  bed- 
rooms in  the  back  (one  of  them  full  small),  and  a 
Nvell-aiTanged  water-closet,  but  no  scullery ; the 
sink  is  in  the  living-room,  ample  closet  and  sepa- 
rate washing  accommodation  arc  to  be  provided. 


All  the  rooms  arc  9 feet  high.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  range  of  houses  will  be  about  -I'jSOO/.,  and 
the  rents  are  to  be  about  10/.  per  annum.  The 
general  arrangement  of  these  buildings,  and  their 
substantial  yet  economical  construction,  recom- 
mend them  to  notice ; hut,  unquestionably,  the 
impure  stream  which  runs  at  their  back  should, 
for  the  health  of  the  tenants,  be  cither  permanently 
cleansed  or  covered  over. 

Near  to  Holyrood  Palace,  at  Abbey -hill,  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  work-people’s  bouses,  designated 
Dr.  Bigg’s  Buildings,  has  been  constructed  by  Mr. 
Robert  Cranston.  They  are  five  stories  high,  and, 
with  an  addition  now  in  progress,  will  accommo- 
date sixty  families.  There  are  three  internal 
staircases,  from  which  four  sets  of  apartments 
open  on  each  floor.  They  consist  of  two  rooms 
only,  are  defective  in  some  important  conve- 
niences, and  the  passages  are  very  narrow.  The 
rents  are  from  7/.  to  7/.  10s.  with  extras.  Near 
the  end  of  Arthnr-street,  south  of  Holyrood  Palace, 
a range  of  neat  stone  dwellings,  called  Dumbiedike 
House,  is  now  in  the  course  of  construction  by 
Mr.  Hume,  formerly  a plumber.  Three  internal 
stone  staircases  give  access  to  thirteen  sets  of 
work-people’s  houses.  There  are  four  rooms,  in- 
cluding a scullery  and  a distinct  water-closet  to 
each  tenement.  In  all  es.sentials  the  accommoda- 
dation  is  ample  and  well  worthy  of  notice. 

The  fearfully  wretched  condition  of  the  low- 
classed  lodging-houses  in  Edinburgh  long  since 
led  to  the  establishment  of  an  association  for 
their  improvement.  The  first  of  their  houses 
was  opened  at  the  West  Port  in  ISll;  that  in 
Cowgatc  in  ISIT,  and  the  Merchant-street  house 
in  181-9;  the  two  former  being  for  men,  and 
the  latter  for  married  people  with  their  young 
children,  and  for  single  women.  The  average 
accommodation  in  each  of  these  establishments, 
which  are  known  as  the  Victoria  Lodging-houses, 
is  for  about  seventy  persons.  The  first-named 
yielded  for  twelve  years  an  annual  surplus  of 
32/.  2s.,  after  deducting  interest  on  the  outlay  in 
fitting  up,  and  the  current  expenses,  t.axes,  Ac. 
The  second  yielded  for  nine  years  an  animal 
surplus  of  83/. ; and  at  the  last-named  there  was, 
for  seven  year.*,  an  annual  deficiency  of  21/.  7s. 
Mr.  Roberts  said  tliat  lie  could  witb  pleasure 
testify  to  the  cleanliness  and  order  exhibited  in 
these  houses  at  the  present  time,  particularly  in 
the  Mercliaut-sfcrect  house,  which,  in  this  respect, 
is  quite  a pattern  for  imitation.  In  the  Griis.s 
Market  another  house  has  been  fitted  up  for  three 
classes  of  lodger.*,  by  Dr.  It.  Foulis,  a member  of, 
the  same  association. 

The  model  lodging-houses  at  Dundee,  which 
were  referred  to  in  a letter  from  liOrd  Kinnaird, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Roberts  in  his  paper  of  1858,  he 
now  reported  on,  particularly  ns  to  their  financial 
results.  The  Victoria  Lodging-liouse  for  men, 
during  the  last  year,  supplied  28,251  nights’  lodg- 
ings, and  its  financial  prosperity  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  balanccof  221-/.  1-ls.  3d.,  shown  in  .lauuary, 
1858,  in  favour  of  the  house,  after  the  first  outlay 
liail  been  paid  ; and  the  profits  for  the  last  two 
years  have  together  exceeded  100/.  It  having 
been  found  desirable  at  different  periods  since  the 
general  enforcement  of  the  Lodging-house  Regu- 
lation Act  to  close  two  of  the  lodging-houses  be- 
longing to  the  association,  the  debt  which  had 
accrued  on  their  account  is  nearly  met  by  the 
profits  of  the  Victoria  House.  In  the  large 
establishment  for  women  in  King-street,  which 
accommodates  nearly  300,  the  inmates  at  one 
time  numbered  2-15 ; but,  owing  to  the  com- 
mercial crisis,  there  bad  been  a temporary  re- 
duction to  180;  and  last  year  the  number  was 
only  191.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  receipts  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditure  by  Id-/.  3s.  2d.,  and  the 
cost  of  fitting  and  furuishiug  the  house,  which 
was  72!)/.  138.  -Id.,  had,  in  January  last,  been  re- 
duced to  G29/.  16s.  8d.,  by  tbe  excess  of  receipts 
beyond  tbe  expenditure. 

The  model  lodging-house  opened  by  an  associa- 
tion at  Aberdeen,  in  isiO,  was  formed  out  of  two 
old  adjoining  buildings,  altered  and  fitted  np  for 
seventy-five  inmates,  at  a cost  of  about  250/. 
One  of  the  houses  is  appropriated  to  married 
persons,  and  to  unmarried  females;  tlic  other  to 
males,  including  sailors  occasionally.  The  amount 
received  annually  for  the  last  five  years  has 
averaged  193/.  10s.,  and  the  expenses,  including 
rent  and  repairs,  have  been  about  173/.  The 
profit  in  hand  is  now  about  100/. 

'1  he  tiuancial  results  wliicli  have  enabled  these 
associations  either  to  repay  out  of  profit  tho 
whole  of  their  outlay,  or  to  reduce  it  considerably, 
after  paying  interest  on  the  capital,  is  a proof  of 
good  management,  and  may  afibrd  to  some  other 
societies  an  instructive  lesson. 

The  writer,  in  conclusion,  argued  from  the 


testimony  so  universally  borne  to  the  very 
great  improvement  in  ordinary  lodging-houses 
since  the  establishment  of  model  bouses,  and 
more  especially  since  the  enforcement  of  the 
Act  for  regulating  common  lodging-houses, 
that  however  difficult  it  may  he,  and  re- 
quiring much  consideration,  the  Legislature 
ought  to  enforce  on  tbe  owners  of  all  houses  in 
towns,  let  to  families  in  tenements  at  low  rents, 
their  being  in  a healthy  condition,  and  that  there 
is  no  other  means  by  which  the  much-needed  im- 
provement of  the  lowest  class  of  such  dwellings 
can  be  elTeeted  on  a scale  at  all  commensurate 
to  the  existing  circumstances.  He  added  that 
this  is  not  an  opinion  hastily  expressed,  but  the 
deliberate  conviction  resulting  from  more  than 
fifteen  years’  observation  and  experience  in  the 
endeavour  to  advance  that  object. 


HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION. 

Tiik  following  is  Dr.  Combe’s  reply : — 

Having  read  with  much  interest,  attention,  aud, 
let  me  hope,  profit,  the  remarks  and  criticisms  in 
your  leading  article  on  Hospital  Construction  {ante, 
p.  649),  there  are  two  points  on  which  it  seems 
to  be  incumbent  on  me  to  ask  tbe  favour  of  being 
permitted  to  say  a word  or  two ; on  one,  because 
it  involves  a question  of  fact, — on  tbe  other,  be- 
cause you  impute  to  me  something  very  like 
ignorance  on  a subject  with  which  I ought,  at 
least,  to  he  well  acquainted. 

Incidentally  to  the  question  of  cost  per  bed,  I 
had  instanced  the  very  latest  projected  hospital, 
and  had  remarked  that  the  ground  being  com- 
paratively worthless  for  building  purposes,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  the  sum  paid  for  the 
site  of  the  intended  hospital  near  Shooter’s-hill  can 
have  made  no  great  inroad  on  the  total  vote  for 
it.  As  the  sum  paid  is  3,700/.  for  more  than 
eleven  acres  within  eight  miles  of  London  and  close 
to  Blackheath,  where  house  rent  is  so  high,  my 
remark  seems  to  be  justified.  But  you  have  been 
assured  that  the  site  “ has  not  a c/ay  suh-soit,  but 
is  geologically  known  as  the  Woolwich  Pebble  Bed, 
a mixture  of  shingle  and  loam  resting  on  elag.** 
Now,  without  entering  into  a description  of  the 
geological  formation  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  of 
the  exact  disposition  of  the  so-called  Woolwich 
Pebble  Bed,  the  real  fact  of  the  matter,  as  affecting 
the  one  spot — Kidbrookc-cominon, — is  that,  last 
winter,  it  was  tested  at  several  points  by- profes- 
sional borers,  who  found  no  thickness  of  loam  and 
shingle  greater  than  3 feet,  and  thou  clay,  all 
clay,  and  nothing  but  clay,  to  a depth  of  50  feet, 
wbich  was  as  far  as  they  went.  The  hospital  will, 
therefore,  stand  on  a great  bed  of  clay.  But  you 
say  that,  “to  obviate  any  risk  oven  of  subsoil 
damp,  the  floors  will  be  isolated  by  a basement 
above  tho  level  of  the  ground.”  Doubtless  this 
will  be  done;  but  that  is  not  the  point.  Why, 
if  a clay  soil  causes  a damp  local  climate,  as  we 
arc  taught  to  believe,  and  as  the  commonest 
observation  shows  to  be  tho  case,  the  hospital 
will  be  siuTOunded  with  a damp  local  climate. 
On  the  left  of  Kidbrooke-common  is  the  slope 
which  reaches  from  the  Eltham-road  to  Sevcrii- 
droog  Castle.  In  that  direction  there  is  nothing 
but  clay  till  you  reach  the  crown  of  Sliooter’s-hlll. 
On  the  right  there  is  clay,  extending,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Blackheath,  to  the  “ Arnold’s  Farm  Brick- 
field,” and  beyond  it : in  front  there  is  tbe  clay 
country  which  dips  towards  Footscray  and  Chisel- 
hurst  : immediately  in  front  there  is  a vast  grave- 
yard, tbe  soil  of  which  is  all  cl.ay  : in  the  rear  there 
is  clay  until  about  the  middle  of  Woolwich- 
common.  I am  only  concerned,  at  present,  with 
my  own  defence, — not  with  the  question  of  the 
suitability  of  this  site;  otherwise  there  might  be 
a good  deal  to  say. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  other  matter.  You  say  that 
“ Dr.  Combe  appears  scarcely  to  have  apprehended 
the  idea  of  a general  hospital,”  and  that  “ there 
are  general  hospitals  at  this  moment  witb  fewer 
sick  under  one  roof  than  Dr.  Combe  proposes  to 
put  in  his.”  ^^’ith  respect  to  this  latter  para- 
graph, my  allusion  was  pointedly  made  to  Miss 
Nightingale’s  proposal  to  establish  general  hos- 
pitals, under  the  influence  of  a totally  new 
“ idea,”  whenever  “ larger  numbers  of  troops  than 
one  regiment  are  collected.” — (Report,  “Army 
Sanitary  Commission,”  ans.  10,041,  p.  381'.)  The 
“ idea  ” of  a general  hospital  is  such  a very  simple 
one,  that  I venture  to  profess  that  I do  apprehend 
it.  1 think  that  I know  what  was  meant  by 
Pringle’s  general  hospitals  at  Fcckenlieim  aud 
Newied,  by  the  general  hospital  at  Lisbon,  by 
Mr.  Guthrie’s  hospital  at  Toulouse,  even  by  tbe 
hospital  at  Fort  Pitt.  But  there  is  one  “idea” 
which  I am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I do 
not  understand,  which,  having  tried  to  do  so  for 
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more  than  two  years,  I am  altogether  at  a loss  to 
uuderstand.  That  is  the  sort  of  general  hospital 
proposed  in  the  evidence  referred  to,  and  of  which 
it  is  plain  that  you  are  speaking.  I read  that 
evidence  with  ever-increasing  wonder,  that  such  a 
blot  should  occur  in  a body  of  statements  and 
opinions  which  indicate  such  extraordinary  powers 
of  observation,  and  such  extraordinary  good  sense. 
I would  be  beyond  measure  surprised  that  the 
objections  to  such  a scheme  should  have  escaped 
so  penetrating  an  eye,  if  I did  not  find  these  very 
objections  most  admirably  stated  in  another  part 
of  the  same  evidence.  You  are  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  new  regulations  provide  for  such 
a state  of  complication.  The  symmetry  of  that 
admirably  arranged  and  most  methodical  code  is 
not  marred  by  such  an  attempt.  I do  believe 
that  if  the  author  of  the  proposal  had  to  arrange 
for  its  being  carried  out,  even  her  great  powers  of 
organization  would  fail  her.  A well-built  and 
well-furnished  ho.spttal  is  a good  thing,  but  there 
are  some  things  that  are  better  even  than  that, — 
order  and  method  intelligently  defined,  a clearly 
established  incidence  of  responsibility,  unity  of 
authority.  There  is  a principle  which  is  attacked 
by  the  proposal,  and  which  it  is  incumbent  on  all 
practitioners  of  medicine, — I say  nothing  of  those 
who  profess  hut  do  not  practise  the  art, — to 
defend ; — the  principle  of  absolute  freedom  from 
external  professional  interference  in  particulars. 
It  can  need  hut  little  acquaintance  with  certain 
elementary  principles  to  be  able  to  foresee  the 
exact  point  at  which  the  system,  if  ever  attempted, 
will  break  down,  and  tbe  manner  in  which  it  will 
break  down. 

When  you  state  such  excellent  objections  to  a 
hall  with  a glass  roof,  I bow  at  once  to  your  pro- 
fessional opinion.  In  the  same  way  you  must  give 
some  little  weight  to  my  professional  opinion 
when  I say  that,  if  you  wish  to  moderate  tbe  light 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  an  eye  case,  you  must 
either  put  your  patient  into  a small  ward,  or  put 
a screen  round  hia  bed,  which  is  the  smallest  and 
worst  sort  of  small  ward.  Mark,  I say  if.  In ' 
point  of  fact,  it  is  very  rarely  that  sucli  a step  is 
required.  I3ut,  thank  Heaven,  doctors  dill’er,  and 
we  must  provide  for  their  difl'ereuces  of  opinion. 

For  the  rest,  I am  confident  enough  to  be  will- 
ing to  leave  my  plan  for  a cheap  but  clUcicnt 
regimental  hospital,  side  by  side  with  your  objec- 
tions to  it.  I believe  that  tbe  system  of  parallel 
blocks  does  not  admit  of  a sufficiency  of  what  the 
old  writers  call  “currency  of  air.”  I believe  that 
before  long  that  difliculty  will  he  perceived,  and 
that  it  will  be  overcome.  I would  be  sorry  to 
say  that  I have  done  so,  because  I do  not  think 
that  I Lave  done  so,  but  I have  tried.  When 
the  difficulty  is  recognized  aud  surmounted,  aud 
when  the  Builder  adopts  the  improvement,  as  you 
will  do  somo  day,  I shall  write  to  remind  you  of 
this  poor  project  of  mine,  which  you  have  been  so 
good  m to  publish.  M.  Combe. 

We  are  quite  as  anxious  as  Dr.  Combe  can  be 
tliat  the  site  chosen  for  the  new  hospital  should 
he  the  best  possible,  and  give  him  credit  for  liis 
anxiety  in  that  respect,  the  more  so  as  he  early 
pointed  out  in  our  pages  other  sites. 

In  his  previous  paper  he  described  the  site 
os  clay.  We  believe  it  to  be  pebbles  and  loam, 
resting  on  clay.  Tlie  sanitary  dilTerencc  is  that  a 
clay  surface  is  soft  and  sloppy  iu  wet  weather, 
while  the  Kidbrookc-coinmon  surface  is  porous  and 
firm. 

Dr.  Combe’s  objection  to  general  hospitals,  if 
at  all  valid,  would  lead  to  a recurrence  of  all  tlie 
calamities  of  the  Scutari  hospitals.  A certain 
number  of  general  hospitals  are  to  be  established 
to  train  officers  for  general  hospital  service  during 
war,  and  Woolwich  will  probably  be  one  of  them. 
The  necessity  is  paramount.  And  for  Dr.  Combe 
to  cite  any  medical  inconvenience  against  such 
necessity  is  simply  to  incur  the  risk  of  calamity 
for  a mere  professional  punctilio.  The  heads  of 
Dr.  Combe’s  own  department  differ  entirely  from 
him  on  this  very  point. 

The  answer  to  the  objection  that  arrangement 
in  parallel  blocks  does  not  admit  of  sufficient  cir- 
culation of  air  Is  met  by  the  simple  fact  that, 
wherever  this  principle  has  been  properly  applied, 
the  external  ventilation  has  been  quite  sufficient. 

Dr.  Combe  will  understand  that  we  regard  him 
as  an  ally,  not  an  opponent ; and  in  that  relation- 
ship talk  the  matter  over  with  him. 


SxAinciSEa  Supeeseded.— The  hotel  about  to 
be  constructed  by  Pereire,  opposite  tbe  new  Opera 
House,  Paris,  it  is  said,  will  be  the  largest  in  ex- 
istence. The  staircase  is  to  be  entirely  suppressed, 
and  the  inmates,  goods,  and  luggage  arc  to  be 
raised  and  lowered  by  machinery. 


MURIUY’S  “BERKS,  BCCK.S,  A^vD 
OXFORDSHrilE.” 

Mr.  Murray’s  last  haudbook  for  home  tra- 
vellers,* is  especially  good  in  its  first  section, 
which  relates  to  Berkshire.  To  the  county  of 
Buckingham,  much  less  space  hjis  been  given  ; but 
in  that,  many  particulars  will  be  found  of  places 
interesting  to  the  architect,  and  not  always  acces- 
sible, as  Eton  aud  Stowe.  The  bulk  of  the  third 
section  is  devoted  to  Oxford  and  Blejiheim,  of 
which  the  accounts  are  ably  and  succinctly  giveu. 
The  notice  of  the  former  place  would  have  been 
more  serviceable,  accompanied  by  a better  plan  : 
that  given  is  incomplete,  and,  indeed,  in  most 
respects  inaccurate.  In  the  first  section,  the  plan 
of  Windsor  Castle  might,  with  slight  trouble, 
have  been  much  improved.  In  the  map  of  the 
three  counties,  the  principal  antiquities  and 
battle-fields,  with  great  advantage,  are  indicated  : 
but  the  name  of  the  Thames,  we  observe,  is  giveu 
to  the  branch  of  the  stream,  properly  called  tlie 
Isis.  Tliere  is  no  plan  of  Eton  College  in  the 
book,  and  none  of  St.  George’s  Chapel,  in  detail. 
Tbe  deficiency  in  this  respect,  greater  than  in 
some  of  the  Continental  handbooks,  however, 
being  duly  noted  by  us, — and  simply  because, 
as  we  have  urged  on  previous  occasions,  geolo- 
gical and  statistical  map.®!,  as  well  as  plans  of 
important  buildings,  would  be  of  chief  service  to 
the  objects  of  a //and-book, — we  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that  tbe  present  volume  has  been  put  * 
together  iu  such  a manner  that  it  is  entertaining 
and  instructive  for  fireside  reading,  as  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  toui  ista.  The  historic  and  anecdotical 
features  of  interest  in  the  several  places  have 
been  thoroughly  well  worked. 

Each  section  has  prefixed  to  the  Routes,  iu  a 
small  compass,  much  necessary  information  on 
points  such  as  those  of  the  boundaries  and  divi- 
sions of  the  county;  the  rivers  and  canals;  the 
climate,  agriculture,  aud  manufactures;  the  anti- 
quities; and  the  country-seats.  The  objects  on 
both  sides  of  the  Thames,  from  Goring  to  Maiden- 
head, are  included  under  Berkshire. 

Berkshire,  “ the  royal  county,”  has  not  been  so 
well  described  before  the  publication  of  this 
volume.  Amongst  the  objects  of  interest  at 
Windsor  that  are  not  generally  shown,  may  he 
mentioned  Canalletto’s  views  of  Venice  and  Rome 
(admirable  works  they  are);  the  pictures  by 
Zuccarelli,  in  which  some  of  the  chief  buildings  in 
London  are  introduced;  three  volumes  of  draw- 
ings?, by  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  drawings  by  Michel- 
angelo, Raffaelle,  and  others ; and  the  two 
volumes  with  portraits  by  Holbein.  Coleshill 
House,  by  Inigo  Jones;  a summer-house  at 
Beckett,  by  the  same  architect,  and  the  house  at 
Ashdown  Bark,  by  his  nephew  Webb,  are  in  the 
same  county.  The  route  from  Newbury  to  Lura- 
bourn  is  “exceedingly  interesting  to  the  archi- 
tect.” But  the  objects  .are  too  numerous  iu  every 
direction,  for  us  to  do  much  more  than  refer  the 
reader  to  the  volume. 

At  Eton  College,  in  Buckinghamshire,  nmny 
curious  paintings  were  discovered  in  restoring  the 
chapel,  some  of  which  were  erased,  and  the  others 
covered  with  the  new  wainscoting,  contrary  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Brince  Consort.  At 
Stowe, — 

“ A work  to  wonder  at  ....  .” 
the  objects  of  interest  to  architects  in  the  gardens, 
if  not  in  the  interior  of  tho  mansion,  are  still 
numerous.  In  Buckiughauishire  is  Olncy,  the 
home  of  the  poet  Cowper. 

In  the  account  of  Oxford  due  attention  is  given 
to  the  important  fact  of  the  prevalence  of  Gothic 
details  at  the  University,  even  down  to  the  time 
of  James  n.  This  character  of  art  obtains  in 
tbe  “ Schools,”  of  which  Thomas  Holt,  who  died 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
the  'architect.  The  beautiful  staircase,  with  fun- 
groining,  of  ChrUt  Church  Hall,  is  as  late  as  1640. 

A play  was  acted  at  Christ  Church, before  Charlesl., 
ill  1036,  which  was  remarkable  for  its  scenes  aud 
stage  maebinery ; and  these,  tbe  writer  in  the 
Handbook  says,  “ were  tbe  earliest  of  tho  kind 
made  iu  England,  and  are  mentioned  by  Antony 
Wood,  ‘in  order  that  posterity  might  know 
that  what  is  now  seen  in  the  play-houses  is 
due  to  the  inveution  of  Oxford  scholars.’ ” This 
statement,  however,  is  erroneous.  Saying  nothing 
of  what  the  ancients  had  in  the  way  of  movable 
scenery,  and  the  “properties”  used  iu  the 
“Mysteries”  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  have  shown 


* “ A Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Berks,  Bucks,  and 
Oxfordshire ; including  a particular  Description  of  the 
University  and  City  of  Oxford,  and  the  Descent  of  the 
Thames  to  Maidenhead  and  Windsor  ; with  a Travellitig 
Map  and  Plans.”  l2mo.,  pp.  vl.  2U.  Loi.Uou:  John 
Murray,  1860. 


in  our  “ Sketch  of  the  History  of  Scene  Painting”* 
that  Balthazzar  Peruzzi,  who  died  in  1536,  prac- 
tised scene-painting,  leaving,  as  we  know,  beauti- 
ful specimens  behind  him,  and  that  Inigo  Jones,  in 
1604-5,  prod  need  scenes  and  stage-machinery  before 
King  Janies  I.  and  his  queen,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  in  this  very  hall  of  Christ  Church, 
luigo  being  paid  50/.  for  his  pains.  The  state- 
ment in  the  notice  of  All  Souls’,  that  Wren’s 
designs  for  St.  Paul’s  thereat,  are  300  in  number, 
those  who  read  our  recent  notice  of  them  will  be 
aware  is  not  strictly  accurate.  And  an  erroneous 
impression  may  be  produced  from  repetition  of 
such  a statement  as  that  the  Sheldonian  Theatre 
is  a happy  imitation  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus 
at  Rome,  that  is  without  mention  of  the  fact 
that  the  sort  of  imitation  in  question  is  really  very 
difterent  from  what  the  ordinary  reader  under- 
stands by  “imitation.”  The  new  museum  docs 
not  get  entire  praise  from  the  writer  in  tho 
Handbook. 

Relative  to  the  works  at  Blenheim,  commenced 
June  18th,  1705,  and  the  “ malicious  thwarting”  of 
the  architect,  wlio  was  “ even  refused  admittance 
to  sec  his  own  work  by  an  order  from  the  hand 
of  Atossa  herself,”  it  is  said  : — 

“In  lyio  the  (lucliess  stopped  the  works,  and  desired 
tlie  workmen  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  architect’s 
orders.’’ 

To  what  extent  the  duchess  herself  thus  spoiled 
Blenheim  “ in  her  own  way,”  as  Vanbrugh  said 
she  would  with  the  money  left  her  by  the  duke, 
cannot  be  decided;  but  the  circumstances  .should 
be  remembered  in  any  estimate  of  the  skill  of  tho 
architect,  who,  moreover,  was  defrauded  in  money. 
In  1704,  quoting  from  the  Handbook,  the  duchess 
had  written  on  a bill  for  lime, — “ Is  not  that 
72d.  per  bushel  a very  high  price,  when  they  had 
the  advantage  of  making  it  in  the  park  ? Besides, 
in  m.any  things  of  that  nature,  false  measure  has 
been  proved.”  So  that  she  watched  matters 
closely. 

We  are  well  disposed  to  endorse  the  assertion 
that  the  collection  of  paintings  at  Blenheim, 
“ both  in  extent  and  selectness,  is  one  of  the  finest 
iu  Britain.”  The  works  by  Rubens  are  mar- 
vellous ; and  the  views  of  tbe  building  aud  park, 
as  that  from  Rosamond’s  Well,  with  the  noble 
bridge  in  the  foreground,  every  architect  should 
go  to  see.  Wangen  has  said  : — “ If  nothing  wero 
to  he  seen  in  England  but  Blenheim,  with  its 
park  and  treasures  of  art,  there  would  be  no  reason 
to  repent  tho  journey  to  this  country.”  Starting 
early  from  London,  it  is  quite  possible  to  get  time 
for  the  walk  from  the  Haiidborougb  Station,  and 
arrive  by  eleven  o’clock,  at  which  hour,  on  any 
day  bub  Saturday  or  Sunday,  the  palace  is 
shown  for  a small  fee ; and  afterw.irds  the  tra- 
veller can  be  refreshed  at  tho  Bear  at  Woodstock, 
where  he  will  find,  besides  an  obliging  landlady, 
an  early  drawing  (a  view  of  the  said  liostell.signe?! 

“ T.  Allason,”  and  some  other  curiosities,  uud  a 
general  contrast  to  the  inns  at  Oxford,  of  which 
last  tho  compiler  of  this  excellent  Handbook  cor- 
rectly says — “All  bad,  dirty,  comfortless,  and 
very  high  in  charges.” 


DESIGN  IN  GLASS  WINDOWS. 

A recent  number  of  the  Builder  contains  a 
notice  of  a racmoriiil  window  to  the  mcraoiy  of 
the  late  Dr.  Ions,  the  organist  of  St.  Nicholn8’.s 
Church,  Newcastlc-on-Tync.  In  the  account  of 
this  window  it  is  stilted  that  the  top  is  enriched 
with  tracery,  and  the  first  figure  in  stained  glass 
represents  the  Lamb  and  Banner,  the  two  imme- 
diately below  representing  St.  George  and  tbe 
Dragon,  and  St.  Jlicliael.  There  are  also  angels 
carrying  emblems  of  the  passions,  foliage,  1.  II.  S. 
Tliere  are  sixteen  prophets,  the  evangelists,  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour, 
u representation  of  the  Last  Supper,  Ac.  No 
mention  is,  however,  made  of  matters  which  would 
seem  to  connect  the  design  of  the  window  with 
the  profession  of  the  talented  musician  in  whose 
memory  and  honour  this  momimcnt  is  placed. 
Doubtless  in  the  position  in  which  this  window  is 
fixed,  the  emblems,  figures,  and  pictures  arc 
very  fit;  but  in  a monument  intended  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  an  individual,  surely  the  general 
design  should  in  some  way  bear  upon  the  circum- 
stances and  peculiarities  of  the  person  whose  fame 
it  is  intended  to  preserve. 

In  the  crypt  of  Sb.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  near  the 
grave  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  there  is  a momi- 
meut  in  white  marble,  which  has  considerable 
artistic  merit.  This  is  to  tho  memory  of  the 
d.iughtcr  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  was  her- 
self a skilful  architect,  but  was  more  famous  for 
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her  musical  ability.  In  bas  relief  on  a large  por- 
tion of  this  is  a figure  of  St.  Cecilia,  seated  at 
the  orgau.  In  the  background  and  in  other 
parts  are  groups  of  angels.  This  introduction  is 
appropriate,  and  also  devotional. 

In  a monumental  window  to  the  incniory  of  a 
distinguished  musician  placed  in  a cathedral  or 
church,  passages  might  be  taken  from  the  life  of 
King  David,  or  illustrations  of  the  glorious  hea- 
venly choirs  which  are  referred  to  in  several  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures. 

A fitting  subject  for  such  a puri)0se  as  this 
might  he  cho.5cii,  if  well  and  artistically  treated, 
from  the  following  ]>a8sage ; — '‘13y  the  rivers  of 
IJahylou  there  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept,  when 
wc  remembered  Zion.  We  hanged  our  harps  upon 
the  willows  In  the  midst  thereof,”  &c. 

In  memory  of  a person  who  during  life  had 
been  distinguished  for  charitable  or  worthy  ac- 
tions, the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  might  be 
pictorially  given  with  good  and  proper  eflect,  and 
passages  from  the  history  of  Moses  might  be  given 
in  this  way  in  connection  with  an  eminent  states- 


iij.iu.  •»  i;  unvB  luuivcu  au  many  e.viunpie.H,  anil  nm 
in  various  eases,  that  even  where  the  colouring  i 
brilliant, there  is  a sad  want  of  point  and  sentiment 
In  a memorial  window  to  a young  female  child,  w 
have  noticed  a blaze  of  colour,  figures  of  the  pro 
phets  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  the  effigies  of  severa 
saints,  heraldic  emblazonments,  and  flowers  an( 
plants  simply  placed  for  show.  How  mud 
better  it  would  have  been  to  have  given  pro 
minence  to  a figure  of  Christ  blessing  litth 
children,  or  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  with  a laml 
in  his  arms:  lilies,  white  roses,  primroses 
and  other  tender  flowers,  should  be  made  tin 
foundation  of  tlie  ornamentation.  In  sudi  a casi 
as  this  general  colour  should  he  pale  and  pure 
the  sky  of  a delicate  ethereal  tint,  and  the  tree; 
as  they  bud  in  the  early  spring  time.  Generally 
as  it  seems  to  u.s,  there  is  waut  of  variety  in  tin 
broad  arrangement  of  the  colour  of  the  design 
made  for  this  important  portion  of  church  decora 
tion  ; nor  is  sufficient  care  taken  in  arranging  thi 
colour  and  effect  in  a manner  suitable  to  tin 
position  in  which  the  glass  has  to  be  placed.  Thi 
best  examples  of  old  Flemish  stained  glass  an 
well  worthy  of  study  in  this  respect.  The  dea: 
pearly  tiuts,  light  aud  silvery,  which  foil  the  deej 
pd  richer  colours,  are  pleasant  to  the  eye  whci 
it  has  been  fatigued  by  the  masses  of  crimson 
dark-blue,  purple,  aud  other  heavy  colours,  wind 
are  so  much  used  by  the  English  glass  painters  o 
these  days.  In  the  Flemish  glass  there  are  por 
tions  left  entirely  or  very  nearly  colourless,  and  i 
cpiantity  of  straw  colour,  gray,  aud  black,  whid 
produce  a delicate  harmony. 

Admiring  much  the  colour  of  some  of  the  besi 
examples  of  coloured  glass  which  have  been  lefi 
in  this  country  (iu  York  Cathedral,  for  instance) 
it  must,  nevertheless,  he  said  that,  in  many  of  tht 
details,  there  is  not  shown  the  skill  in  drawinc 
which  is  necessary  to  give  satisfaction  in  our  times 
D e look  at  the  grotesque  and  unnatural  fio-ures 
m illuminated  manuscrijits,  and  the  tWst 
woodcuts  in  books  of  more  modern  days,  witl 
mi.xed  feelings : in  some  we  note  the  excellence  ol 
the  intention,  but  the  want  of  power  of  hand  tc 
give  e.xpression  to  their  meaning.  We  see  fio-ures 
with  the  heads  and  limbs  curiously  distorted, 
and  countenances  of  the  most  singular  de- 
scription. In  the  best  of  the  modern  book  illus- 
trations the  contrast  is  great,  and  the  improve- 
ment satisfactory.  With  the  advance  of  skill  in 
pictorial  art  it  docs  rot  seem  to  have  been  in  all 
cases  applied  to  glass  painting,  and  we  have  latelv 
seen  examples  exhibiting  the  stillness  and  imper- 
fection of  the  old  work,  which  were  only  so 
executed  formerly  in  consequence  of  the  artislf 
not  being  able  to  do  better. 

When  we  notice  Ibc  beautiful  outlines  bv 
Flaxman,  some  of  the  elegant  compositions  of 
btodlnart,  and  many  of  the  works  of  more  recent 
e.xecution,  it  seems  clear  that  a great  deal  more  is 
required_  m the  application  of  power  and  high- 
class  design  to  glass  staining.  Since  the  Mediiuvai 
clays  in  which  tins  work  so  much  flourished,  there 
have  lived  Michelangelo,  Raftaelle,  Rubens  and 
other  great  masters  j the  science  of  perspective 
has  become  generally  understood;  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  composition,  light  aud  shade,  and  colour- 
ing.have  been  reduced  to  a more  perfect  system;  so 
thatwe  would  not  now  like  to  have  our  eyes  offended 
by  figures  outrageously  wrong  in  drawing  aud 
proportion,  witb  unmeaning  expression,  and  in 
other  ways  faulty.  Why,  then,  should  wo  con- 
tmue  in  painted  glass  that  which  would  not  be  in 
other  branches  tolerated  ? 

Admitting  that  it  is  necessary  to  adapt  the 
design  of  the  stained  glass  to  the  forms  of  the 
Gothic  tracery,  and  that  to  a certain  extent  a 


conventional  style  is  demanded — that  the  subjects 
delineated  on  the  apertures  of  buildings  should 
not  convey  a similar  feeling  to  those  hung  on 
walls  or  painted  in  panels, — there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  successful  application  of  the  best  and 
most  artistic  arrangements,  the  most  correct  and 
pure  outline,  and  that  e.xpression  of  countenance 
which  will  have  its  effect  on  the  spectator.  It  is, 
unfortunately,  iu  some  quarters,  still  thought 
that  not  only  the  windows,  but  also  the  paintings 
used  for  the  purposes  of  decoration,  and  the  sculp- 
ture, in  Gothic  churches,  should,  as  a matter  of 
course,  be  rude  in  form  and  execution.  This  is  a wrong 
idea.  Some  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages 
has  much  excellence,  but  generally,  particularly  in 
the  figures,  there  are  the  same  imperfections  as  are 
to  be  found  in  the  delineations  above  referred  to : 
the  old  workers  of  tbe  best  order,  in  cutting 
foliage,  were  careful  students  of  nature,  adapt- 
ing it  with  marvellous  freedom  to  geometrical 
arrangements.  In  order  to  make  church  de- 
coration what  it  ought  to  he,  wo  want  a Flax- 
man  to  design  the  heads  and  statues ; a reli- 
gious, poetic,  and  artistic  mind  to  suggest  the 
designs  of  windows  and  other  pictorial  matters. 
The  services  of  the  most  eminent  artists  should  be 
called  to  this  work : we  should  not — Chinese- 
wise — imitate  visible  defects,  but  use  the  means 
which  are  dictated  by  the  advanced  improve- 
ment and  intelligence  of  our  age.  In  con- 
clusion, it  may  be  reraarlced  that  the  faces  painted 
and  drawn  on  the  glass  are  often  faulty,  and 
show  the  need  of  the  employment  of  more  skilled 
artists  in  this  department.  Ak  Aetist. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

A wiNDOxv  is  wanted  as  a memorial  of  Dr. 
Sliarpe  iu  the  new  church  at  Doncaster,  for  which 
purpose  nearly  1,100/.  have  been  subscribed.  The 
committee  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
obtaining  what  they  want, — a fine  work;— and 
when  we  last  heard  of  the  matter  had  arrived  at 
no  resolution  beyond  requesting  the  architect  of 
the  church  to  name  a subject  for  the  memorial 
window.  We  fully  appreciate  their  difficulty. 

A glass-painter  acknowledging  our  endeavours 
to  ^muke  known  what  is  doing  on  the  subject, 
writes : — “ We  have  no  excuse  now  for  the  omission 
of  ffood  (jiass  in  our  works,  the  mauufacture  of  the 
material  having  Improved  immensely;  hut,  really, 
it  is  most  difficult  to  decide  the  best  style  of 
drawing.  A.  says  one  thing,  B.  another,  C.  some- 
tbiug  else,  and  all  set  thcmselv'es  up  as  critics  and 
judges.  You  will  indeed  do  good  service  to  tbe 
art,  if  through  the  medium  of  the  BuUdtr  this 
point  can  be  fairly  and  properly  discussed  and 
settled.” 


Bari  Somers  on  Glass-painting. — Lord  Somers, 
himself  an  artist,  has  written  a letter  on  the 
painted  window  recently  put  up  in  the  east  end 
of  Worcester  Cathedral,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
says, — “ I have  seen  your  new  window  in  the 
cathedral,  aud  have  examined  it  with  a great  deal 
of  pleasure.  The  brown  unfinished  lancets  below 
detract  from  the  intended  effect,  and  are  very 
iiij  urious  to  it ; nevertheless  the  work  is  on  the 
whole  a very  satisfactory  one,  and  should  leave 
little  ground  for  unfavourable  criticism.  The 
general  treatment  appears  to  me  to  be  correct, 
avoiding  a too  natural  representation,  by  the  means 
of  figures  in  relief,  and  yet  not  running  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  being  too  formal  or  archaic  in 
style.  At  the  first  glance  the  eye  is  struck  by  the 
predominance  of  blue,  but  I cannot  say  that  on 
further  consideration  this  continues  to  be  felt  as  a 
defect.  After  looking  at  it  for  some  time  in  a 
changing  light  I felt  satisfied  with  the  tone,  and 
think  the  colours  well  varied,  rich,  aud  harrao- 
niou^  ...  In  the  ancient  glass  the  figure  of 
the  Saviour  after  the  Resurrection  is  invariably 
represented  as  robed  in  white ; the  robe,  in  this 
iiistance  crimson,  is  conventionally  incorrect. 
There  is  also  too  much  of  the  prevailing  blue  in 
the  ground  of  this  picture.  If  the  colours  in  the 
quatrefoil  above  the  chief  compartment  were  re- 
peated in  this  one,  they  would  not  only  be  more 
agreeable  to  tbe  eye,  but  would  make  the  balance 
ot  colour  more  complete.  These  seem  to  me  to 
be  errors;  but  I would  repeat  that  I consider  you 
are  most  fortunate  in  now  possessing  in  your 
chuiT,h  a beautiful  decoration,  in  which,  after  two 
careful  examinations,  no  more  striking  errors  could 
be  pointed  out.  It  is  my  impression  that  this 
predominance  of  ultramarine  blue  is  most  usually 
found  iu  the  windows  of  French  cathedrals,  which 
arecontemporaneous  withthe  EarlyEnglish  Lancet 
^yle.  Does  this  accord  with  your  experience  ?” 
Ihe  cost  of  the  six  lights  already  filled  in,  together 
with  wire  guard,  is  stated  at  73-i/.  ICs. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

DlPLOilA  QUESTION. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on 
the  17tli  iust.,  Mr.  .lames  M.  Hay,  the  president  of 
the  society,  in  the  chair.  A drawing  of  the  front 
elevation  of  the  new  Free  Library,  executed  by 
Mr.  Hefler,  was  on  view.  Tbe  chairman  said  that 
two  designs  from  student  members  would  be  taken 
into  consideration  at  tbe  next  meeting.  Tbe  prin- 
cipal business  was  tbe  discussion  of  several  propo- 
sitions, contained  iu  a cii’cular  received  from  tbe 
secretary  of  tbe  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, in  which  it  was  stated  that  it  has  now  become 
an  established  rule,  both  witb  the  Government 
authorities  and  with  the  heads  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, that  candidates  entering  into  any  branch 
of  the  public  service  should  undergo  an  examina- 
tion to  test  their  capabilities,  and  recommending 
that  architects  in  future  should  undergo  a volun- 
tary examination  in  mathematics,  land  survey- 
ing,  mensuration,  geology,  ordinary  construction 
and  materials,  styles  of  architecture,  history  of 
architecture,  jurisprudence,  tho  Building  Act, 
sanitary  requirements,  the  theory  of  the  beautiful, 
languages,  &c.  That  two  guineas  be  paid  for  the 
elementary  examination,  and  three  guineas  for  tho 
higher  examination.  Mr.  Boult,  iu  tbe  course  of 
a lengthy  speech,  said  he  was  sorry  that  the  Liver- 
pool Architectural  Society  was  rather  behindhand 
in  this  matter,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  the  first 
to  set  an  example;  hut  they  had  let  Newcastle  and 
other  places  step  before  them.  He  had  no  objec- 
tion to  a voluntary  examination,  and  should  bo 
most  happy  to  award  all  the  honours  due  to  those 
who  gained  them  ; but  the  tug  of  war  would  be 
when  the  examination,  instead  of  being  voluntary, 
became  compulsory.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
architects  sliould  go  through  some  ordeal  before 
they  were  allowed  to  practise;  and,  ultimately,  he 
hoped  that,  before  an  architect  could  commence 
in  his  profession,  he  would  have  to  receive  a diploma 
of  his  fitness,  the  same  as  the  doctor  or  the  lawyer. 
The  speaker  dwelt  on  the  annoyance  that  architects 
were  subjected  to  at  tbe  Lands  of  local  boards  of 
health  on  account  of  the  enactments  of  building 
regulations;  and  in  consequence  it  was  important 
that  architects  should  study  among  other  things 
the  by-laws  of  the  different  local  boards,  for  he 
knew  of  one  house  that  was  in  four  jurisdictions. 
Mv.  Weightman,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks, 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  difl'erent  Building 
Acts  now  in  force  rendered  it  extremely  awkward 
for  the  architect  who  removed  from  one  place  to 
another.  Ho  thought  that  one  Act  ought  to  regu- 
late all  places,  so  that  the  annoyance  of  being 
plagued  with  a lot  of  pettifogging  Acts  might  be 
avoided.  Mr.  F.  Howard  objected  to  architects 
being  fettered  with  such  an  examination,  and 
Mr.  Huggins  was  of  a similar  opinion.  After  a 
long  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Audsley,  Mr.  Cal- 
laghan, and  Mr.  Goodall  also  took  part,  it  w’as 
eventually  agreed  that  the  whole  of  the  proposi- 
tions should  be  considered  and  discussed  at  the 
next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  society. 


THE  GAS  LIGHTING  OF  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

In  looking  round  with  the  memory  of  a number 
of  years,  observing  persons  cannot  but  notice 
bow  many  of  those  witb  whom  they  have  been 
acquainted,  have  died  between  the  ages  of  forty 
and  fifty  years,  many  at  about  forty-four  or 
forty-five  years  of  age, — a period  when  they  ought 
to  have  been  in  the  prime  and  strength  of  man- 
hood and  intellect,  ground  to  death  iu  tho  unna- 
tural mill  of  modern  business.  We  could  readily 
mention  the  names  of  many  persons  who  have 
passed  away  at  about  this  age,  worn  out  by 
the  continued  over-exertion  which  is  now  enforced. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  an-angements  are 
being  made,  so  that  shopkeepers’  assistants  will 
not  be  obliged  to  remain  behind  the  counter  from 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  nine,  ten,  aud 
even  eleven  at  night.  It  is,  however,  a matter  of 
very  great  moment  that,  as  spare  time  Is  given  to 
our  young  men,  we  should  afford  opportunities  , 
for  them  profitably  to  dispose  of  it.  For  this  ! 
purpose  we  want  places  of  recreation  and  amuse-  | 
ment,  which  are  accessible,  in  a central  position  I 
iu  the  metropolis.  Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most 
convenient  places  for  this  purpose  is  the  British 
Museum,  a place  which,  in  the  winter  evenings, 
might  be  made  attractive  and  useful  to  many 
tliousands.  The  rciiorts  show  that  in  the  present 
arrangements,  notwithstanding  tho  increase  of 
the  population,  the  annual  number  of  visitors  to  1 
the  British  Museum  is  declining.  This  may  be  j 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that,  I 
during  the  hours  at  which  the  Museum  is  open,  [ 
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the  great  masses  of  the  male  part  of  the  fi.ted 
population  of  the  metropolis  is  too  busily  engaged 
in  their  various  avocations  to  visit  this  or  any 
other  similar  place.  To  a working  man  the  first 
cost  is,  say  5s.  6d.  for  his  day’s  work;  and,  if  he 
take  his  family  from  a distance,  he  must  he  very 
careful  to  make  half  a sovereign  pay  the  e.vpenses. 
This  is  a sum  which  people  of  much  greater  afflu- 
ence would  consider  extravagant.  The  bulk  of 
those  who  are  there  to  be  found  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions are  persons  from  the  provinces,  and  foreign- 
ers. There  are  a number  of  women  with  chil- 
dren, who  seemingly  belong  to  the  more  respect- 
able of  the  working  classes:  there  are  also  many 
belonging  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of 
society.  The  great  masses  of  the  working  part  of 
this  vast  community  are  but  very  little  repre- 
sented. 

The  buUding  of  the  Museum,  the  various  collec- 
tions, the  staff  of  officials,  is  an  enormous  cost; 
and  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  interest  of  the 
sum  invested  in  this  national  educational  esta- 
blishment, and  the  other  expenses,  amount  to 
several  shillings  for  each  visitor.  At  holiday- 
times  the  British  Museum  becomes  crowded  with 
persons  who  are  evidently  engaged  in  employ- 
ments at  other  times  (shopkeepers,  mechanics,  and 
others).  The  great  numbers  who  flock  here  on 
days  of  leisure  show  that  the  wonders  of  the 
Museum  are  extensively  appreciated. 

The  only  means  of  extending  the  usefulness  of 
this  collection  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  evening 
leisure  of  the  multitude,  to  whom  the  instruction 
of  sneh  an  establishment  is  so  necessary.  This 
can  readily  be  effected  by  the  introduction  of 
gas-ligbting,  as  has  been  done  with  excellent  effect 
at  Brompton.  That  this  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out danger  or  damage  has  clearly  been  shown,  and 
the  matter  only  requires  to  be  vigorously  tackled 
■with. 

But  without  taking  into  thought  this  part  of 
the  question,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  in 
what  manner  the  number  of  d.aily  visitors  may 
be  increased.  The  Museum  is  now  open  to  the 
general  public  ou  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
hVidays, — three  working  days  of  the  week  being 
ostensibly  set  apart  for  students;  bat  if  on 
these  close  days  a person  were  to  look  in,  he 
would  find  the  place  a comparative  solitude.  At 
the  most  there  would  be  about  a dozen  students 
in  the  G-allery  of  Antiquities;  and  we  have  noticed 
quite  as  many  working  when  the  Museum  has  been 
open.  In  the  other  parts,  amongst  the  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Homan,  and  other  ancient  remains,  attend- 
ants may  be  seen  almost  as  still  as  the  ancient 
statues.  The  footsteps  echo  curiously  along  the 
rooms ; and  the  colossal  fossils,  the  thousands  of 
birds  and  beasts,  and  other  objects,  seem  to  be 
for  balf  of  the  working  days  of  the  week  com- 
paratively useless. 

It  could  not  add  to  the  expense  to  try  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  opening  the  Museum  to  the 
public  every  day ; and  also  the  result  of  those  pre- 
paratory lectures  on  a large  scale  on  natural  his- 
tory, which  have  been  so  much  recommended  by 
Professor  Owen  and  other  eminent  authorities. 

A.  B. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PAINTERS’ 
COMPANY. 

At  the  annual  dinner  held  last  week  in  their 
ancient  Hall,  repeated  allusions  were  made  to  the 
recent  efforts  of  the  Painters’  Company  for  the 
cstablisliment  of  an  annual  exhibition  of  decora- 
tive painting.  It  appears  that  for  many  years  a 
feeling  has  been  gaining  ground  that  this  branch 
of  every-day  art  is  worthy  of  a place  amongst 
those  which  are  brought  before  the  public  of 
London  in  this  way ; and  some  months  ago  (as 
was  fully  recorded  at  the  time  in  our  pages),  a 
collection  of  decorative  work  and  imitations  was 
brought  together  in  the  Hall  of  the  Company, 
and  exhibited  to  the  public  with  great  approba- 
tion. It  is  certainly  due  to  such  au  endeavour 
that  it  should  receive  every  encouragement. 

Mr.  Robert  Kerr,  as  a guest,  in  responding  to  a 
toast,  said  he  had  heard  with  the  very  greatest 
satisfaction  the  allosions  which  bad  been  made  to 
the  establishment  by  the  Company  of  an  exhibition 
of  the  branch  of  art  from  which  they  derived 
their  name.  Their  art,  although  it  might  not 
compete  in  pretensions  with  the  arts  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  was  a producer  of 
those  “ things  of  beauty  which  are  a joy  for  ever,” 
to  which  none  the  less  importance  should  be 
attached.  Considered  in  the  light  of  that  simple 
beautifying  of  our  domestic  buildings  which  must 
render  home  more  charming,  the  decorative  arts 
were  even  perhaps  of  more  importance  to  the 
general  public  than  were  those  greater  arts  whose 


productions  were  purchased  at  large  cost,  and 
shortly  forgotten  or  neglected.  Referring  to  the 
remarks  of  the  wortliy  Master,  as  to  the  origina- 
tion of  such  companies  as  that  before  him,  he 
urged  that  although  the  motives  which  in  the 
Middle  Ages  constituted  their  purpose  had  more 
or  less  passed  away,  yet  the  present  age  induced 
necessities  of  another  kind,  which  in  no  inferior 
degree  rendered  the  co-operative  efforts  of  a Guild 
of  the  greatest  service.  The  exhibition  of  deco- 
rative art  which  bad  been  commenced  in  the  past 
year  was  a thing  to  be  welcomed  and  encouraged 
by  every  one  who  felt  an  interest  in  art  at  large, 
lie  hoped  it  would  be  energetically  and  perse- 
veringly  kept  up.  He  considered  the  time  had 
really  come  when  such  an  exposition  was  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  Amongst  so  many  other  descrip- 
tions of  artistic  and  similar  endeavours,  periodi- 
cally brought  before  the  public  by  illustration  of 
this  kind,  their  art  ought  no  longer  to  be  left  un- 
represented. As  regarded  their  prospects  of  suc- 
cess, he  would  instance  the  case  of  the  Architec- 
tural Exhibition.  For  generations  the  fine  art  of 
architecture  had  been  annually  presented  to  the 
public  in  the  Royal  Academy,  by  the  setting 
apart  of  a small  inferior  room,  in  which,  as 
scarcely  anybody  condescended  to  enter  it,  little 
else  than  nothing  could  be  seen.  The  architectu- 
ral profession  had,  therefore,  established  an  exhi- 
bition of  their  own.  And  with  what  results? 
The  most  satisfactory,  for  it  was  already  flourish- 
ing under  active  support  and  high  patronage. 
The  same  would  be  the  results  of  the  laudable 
endeavour  of  the  Painters’  Company,  if  persevered 
m,  as  he  hoped  it  would  be.  The  architects,  in 
their  own  exhibition  to  which  he  had  referred,  at 
present  afforded  what  space  they  could  for  Deco- 
rative art ; but,  just  as  it  had  been  desirable  for  ' 
the  architects  themselves  to  come  forth  from 
Trafalgar-square,  so  also  would  the  decorators, 
by  their  present  effort,  find  themselves  equally 
able  to  stand  alone. 

The  present  Master  of  the  Company  is  Mr. 
Henry  Taylor,  and  the  Wardens,  Mr.  David  Laing 
and  Mr.  Morant.* 


WORKS  IN  FR^YNCE  AND  ALGIERS. 

The  restoring  and  underpinning  of  the  two 
pavilions  of  the  Institute,  whereof  the  foundations 
had  sunk  considerably,  has  been  proceeded  with 
most  successfully  and  in  a very  interesting 
manner.  Having  freed  the  building  from  the 
weight  of  the  enormous  stone  vases  which  sur- 
mounted it,  the  entablature  was  supported  by  a 
powerful  framework  of  timbers;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
staying  was  solidly  effected,  the  two  corner  piers 
were  removed  immediately.  The  ground  having 
been  excavated  to  a good  depth,  a thick  layer  of 
concrete  was  placed,  on  which  the  new  founda- 
tions rest.  Every  course  is  grouted  with  cement, 
so  that  it  forms  a compact  mass.  The  corner 
piers  being  terminated,  the  intermediate  ones  will 
be  subjected  to  the  same  process  of  renewal. 

The  deep  excavations  at  present  opened  for  the 
construction  of  a sewer  in  the  recently  formed 
portion  of  the  Boulevart  de  Sebastopol,  near  the 
Luxembourg  gardens,  have  led  to  the  discovery  of 
a great  number  of  fragments  of  vases  and  other 
pottery  apparently  of  a very  remote  date.  Sauval 
informs  us  that  when  Jacques  de  Brosse,  under 
the  regency  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Luxembourg  Palais,  a bronze  figure  of 
Mercury  Tvas  discovered,  6 or  6 inches  in  height. 
Duriug'the  excavations  of  1801,  executed  on  that 
spot,  many  figures  of  divinities  were  brought  to 
light,  among  which  are  a head  of  Cybele  in  bronze, 
instruments  for  sacrifices,  &c.  &C.3  also  several 
objects  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  present 
gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  were  the  site  of  a 
Roman  camp. 

When  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the  French 
were  at  Algiers  on  the  18th  September  last,  they 
laid  the  first  stone  of  a magnificent  boulevart, 
stretching  along  the  sen  coast,  thus  gifting  the 

* Mr.  Laing,  writing  as  to  the  first  exhibition,  says, 
“ If  by  possibility  we  can  sustain  the  etl’ort,  I am  sure  it 
will  be  most  beneflcialto  employers  and  employed;  espe- 
cially if  we  could  concentrate,  as  it  were,  the  whole 
trade,  and  bring  it  around  one  common  focus : light  must 
break  forth.  The  savings  of  the  men  have  been  hitherto 
absorbed  by  the  working  machinery,  and  their  Benefit 
Societies  for  sickness  and  burials  been  but  very  imper- 
fectly administered.  It  is  iny  hope  that  eventually  all 
shall  lodge  their  funds  through  our  Guild,  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  where  tlicy  will  be  perfectly  safe,  and  care- 
fully distributed,  and  by  this  means  a kindly  feeling  be 
brought  about,  such  as  will  tend  to  the  prevention  of 
strikes,  and  a better  feeling  between  master  and  man. 
The  Hall  has  hitherto  been  only  used,  as  our  worthy 
Master  stated,  for  one  night  iu  the  year,  until  last  year’s 
exhibition.  We  are  anxious  to  have  it  opened  every 
night  for  drawing  classes,  except  when  the  exhibition  is 
on,  or  any  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  profession  has 
pre-occupied  it.” 


city  with  a long  wished-for  promenade,  likely  to 
become  an  industrial  artery  of  great  importance. 
It  is  to  be  called  Le  Boulevart  de  V Impi'rairice. 

We  bave  already  in  our  pages  mentioned  the 
important  works  iu  course  of  execution  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  Seine,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
large  sewer,  which  is  hereafter  to  be  united  with 
the  great  “ collector  ” of  Asnicres,  by  means  of  a 
syphon  under  the  river  below  the  Pont  de  la  Con- 
corde. The  conduit  parallel  to  the  river  is  com- 
pletely finished  from  the  latter  place  to  the  Quai 
Voltaire,  and  the  circulation  for  vehicles  re-esta- 
blished, it  having  been  interrupted  for  some  time 
past.  Here  the  works  will  be  suspended,  to  bo 
resumed  next  season.  In  the  Rue  de  Bac,  the 
sewer  In  course  of  execution,  starting  from  that 
of  the  quays,  has  arrived  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Rue  de  rUniversitc. 

The  new  square  in  front  of  the  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Mdtiers,  between  the  Rue  Saint  Mar- 
! tin  and  the  Boulevart  de  Sebastopol,  advances 
rapidly.  Two  b.asius  are  terminated,  also  the 
balustrade  in  Jura  marble,  which  is  to  surmount 
it.  Trees  and  shrubs  are  being  planted,  and 
there  Is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  new 
promenade  will  be  open  to  the  public  before  the 
winter  season.  To  the  other  B([uare8  and  pro- 
menades in  vogue  in  Paris  may  be  added  that  of 
the  Place  Laborde,  and  several  others,  of  which 
the  plans  are  completed,  so  that  every  arrondisse- 
ment  of  new  Paris  will  have  a novel  and  delight- 
ful promenade. 

Some  modifications  of  detail  have  been  deemed 
necessary  to  be  applied  to  the  i'ontaine  Saint 
Michel,  of  which  we  gave  an  engraving,  page  609, 
on  account  of  the  severe  ordeal  of  public  criticism 
; it  has  had  to  undergo.  The  pedestals  on  which 
the  two  griffins  rest  bave  been  considerably 
raised,  and  the  decorative  efl'ect  on  each  side  the 
inferior  basin  improved. 

The  ristoring  of  the  diocesan  churches  of  Paris 
proceeds  actively.  One  of  the  most  curious  monu- 
ments iu  this  capital,  the  church  of  St.  Etienne 
du  Mont,  the  steeple  and  cross  of  which  were 
renewed  in  1856,  from  designs  by  PiTcllc  and 
Israel  Sylvestre,  is  at  present  undergoing  a series 
of  important  works  of  repair  throughout.  The 
rebuilding  of  this  church,  which  at  its  origin  in 
1221  was  only  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen 
(as  Gnillaume  le  Breton  informs  us)  was  executed 
under  Francis  I.  in  1517. 

As  a substitute  for  the  foot-bridge  and  the  two 
swing  bridges  which  were  formerly  on  the  canal 
at  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  a fine  stone  bridge 
is  in  constrnction  resembling  iu  section  those 
recently  erected  at  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  by  the 
Eastern  Railway  Company  of  France.  In  order 
to  lower  the  Roman  cement  from  the  place  where 
it  is  worked  up,  to  the  masonry  where  it  is  to  be 
set,  a very  ingenious  system  is  economically 
adopted.  As  the  slope  down  to  the  masonry  is 
very  rapid,  two  inclines  have  been  laid  of  planks, 
on  which  the  labourers  descend  and  ascend  by 
means  of  a cord  attached  to  their  waists,  the 
heavier  drawing  up  the  lighter  one  round  a gin, 
as  in  the  case  of  tramways  in  slate  and  granite 
quarries,  &c. 

A most  interesting  ceremony  took  place  at 
Chartres  on  the  17th  inst.,  the  600th  anniversary 
of  the  dedication  of  this  admirable  specimen  of 
basilican  architecture,  in  commemoration  of  the 
17th  October,  1260,  when  St.  Louis,  king  of  France, 
consecrated  it.  The  restoring  and  re-opening  of 
the  crypts  of  the  subterranean  chapel  bave  been 
completed,  and  the  twelve  now  altars,  closed  up 
from  divine  service  since  1780,  were  newly  conse- 
crated by  twelve  bishops. 


IRELAND. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Michael,  Tipperary,  is 
approaching  completion,  excepting  the  interior, 
which  still  remains  unfinished.  The  building  is 
Gothic,  of  an  elaborate  character,  and  has  a tower 
and  spire.  The  high  and  side  altars  are  of  Caen 
stone,  with  numerous  sculptured  figures,  and  were 
executed  by  Messrs.  Hardman. 

The  church  of  Belturbel,  county  Cavan,  is  to  be 
enlarged,  and  various  works  executed  at  the 
churches  of  Kilglass,  county  Longford  ; Achill  and 
Crossboyne,  county  Mayo;  and  St.  Peter,  Atblone, 
according  to  drawings  by  the  architects  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

The  War  Department  desire  tenders  for  certain 
works  in  connection  with  the  Military  Cemetery, 
at  Fermoy. 

A new  Protestant  chapel  is  to  be  built  at  Rich- 
mond Lunatic  Asylum,  Dublin,  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
architect. 

Kinsale  bridge  has  been  opened  for  traffic.  The 
now  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Guidore,  has  been  con- 
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Tlan. 


u.  rt.  «..uuu<.u  rremium  oi  Jiooks,  to  F.  Croughton  Slile- 
maii,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  for  his  "Description  of  the  Works 
and  Mode  of  Execution  adopted  hi  the  Construction  and 
Enlargement  of  the  Lindal  Tunnel,  on  tlie  Furness 
Railway.” 

Books,  to  J.  Ralph  Walker. 
M.  Inst.  C.E,,  for  his  " Description  of  the  Netherton  Tun- 
nel Branch  of  the  Birmingham  Canal.” 

8.  A Council  Premium  of  Books,  to  D.  Kinncar  Clark, 
Ins  Paper  "On  Coal-burning  and 
1 eed-water  Heating  in  Locomotive  Engines.” 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  design  of  Messrs.  Oliver  &.  Lamb 
has  been  selected  for  the  new  Congregational 
church  proposed  to  be  built  at  Filey,  Yorkshire. 

Tynemouth.  — The  first  preininin  h.ns  been 
awarded  to  tlie  same  architects  for  their  dostern 
for  a drinking-fountain  and  clock-turret  for 
lyiieinoutb,  Northumberland. 


secrated.  The  plan  is  that  of  a Latin  Cross,  with 
nave  and  chancel,  112  feet  in  length,  and  tran- 
septs, 40  feet  wide.  Fifteen  double-light  windows 
pierce  the  walls,  and  the  chancel  window  is 
25  feet  high  by  10  feet  6 inches  wide,  intended 
for  stained  glass.  The  walling  is  of  rubble 
masonry,  with  cut-stone  dressings. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  Ibr  making  a line 
of  railway  from  Koscrca  to  Neuagb. 

A new  religious  Assembly  or  “Union ’’Hall  is 
to  be  built  at  Houndtown,  near  Dublin,  and  will 
accommodate  some  3,000  persons. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  tlie  Carrick- 
fergus  and  Larne  railway  will  be  decided,  accord- 
ing to  present  announcement,  on  the  27th  inst. 

riio  Board  of  Public  Works  arc  raising  a por- 
tion of  the  eastern  pier  at  Kingstown  Harbour 
and  all  the  improvements  intended  to  facilitate 
trnfhc,  and  conduce  to  the  comforts  of  pmssengers 
between  England  and  Ireland,  arc  neurlv  com- 
pleted. •' 

A new  line  from  Portnnna  to  Parsoustown  lias 
been  surveyed,  and  it  is  said  will  open  up  the 
entire  traffic  from  Lough  Derg;  but  since  its  pro- 
jection the  opposition  route  from  Clara  to  Parsous- 
town, has  been  revived. 

The  now  biulgc  now  ercctin-  by  the  Dublin  end 
Drogheda  Kiulwoy  Company  at  Malabide,  near 
Dublin,  18  stated  to  be  a structure  comprisiug 
strength,  with  gracefulness  of  proportion.  There 
IS  a very  strong  current  at  that  point,  and  eixn- 
necring  skill  has  been  seriously  taxed  both  iu  pre- 
paring for  the  new  bridge,  and  providing  a tern- 
poriiry  one  of  timber  over  it,  that  the  traffic 
might  proceed  uninterruptedly.  The  piers  are  of 
stonework,  and  the  superstructure  of  iron  Mr 
Harty  is  engineer, 

A new  parish  church  has  been  erected  at  Castle- 
blayuey.  It  is  Early  English  in  stj-le,  and  built 
ol  grey  stone  rubble  with  .Scotch  sandstone  dress- 
mgs.  It  consists  of  nave,  two  transepts,  and 
eliatice  : the  transepts  are  spanned  by  arches 
supported  on  stone  columns  with  dressed  capitals 
Both  windows  in  the  transepts  are  of  stained  glass, 
representing  Scripture  subjects.  Mr  T II 
Carroll,  nrcbitcct;  Mr.Thos.McMlllen.  contractor! 

at  different 

M ter?  ^7  ^ Cimckfergna,  preparing 

-attcncs  to  mount  six  Lancaster  guns.  The 
masonry  is  of  great  strength ; and.  when  the  guns 

^nnm riar"' 

twenlv‘'f?“,r‘’‘''-'‘f  ''■'ve  held  their 

tnenij-fourth  annual  meeting  in  Lliclr  now  bank- 


ing  bouse  in  Waring-street,  Belfast.  The  biwiness 
apartment  is  lighted  by  a dome  of  enamelled  glass 
bcarmg  portraits  of  the  Queen,  Prince  Consort 
bir  Robert  Peel,  Shakspear,  Handel,  &c.  It  is 
supported  by  four  Corinthian  columns  with  orna- 
mental friezes,  on  which  are  represented  science 
painting,  sculpture,  and  music.  The  cashier,  who 
will  reside  m the  building  at  a distance  from  the 
strong  rooms,  has  invented  an  apparatus  by  which 
he  can  m his  bedroom  let  a bolt  fall  into  each  of 
the  doors,  and  a stout  plate  drop  over  the  key- 
hole,  by  turning  a handle,  securing  all  the  stione 
rooms  from  the  possibility  of  intrusion 

Ballyshannon  R.  C.  church  was  opened  last 
week.  A chancel  has  been  added  to  it  in  the  form 
ot  an  apse,  from  a design  by  Mr.  M’Carthy.  The 
high  altar  is  in  Carrara  and  other  marble  by  the 
Messrs,  l-arrel),  of  Dublin.  The  chancel  is  deco- 
rated  in  coloured  scroll  work,  ivltli  emblems  of  the 
iassioiij  and  in  the  central  panels  are  two  very 
elegant,  life-sized  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  seated  in  glory,  the  mouldings  belue  richly 
ornamented  iu  gold.  The  chancel  walls  hre  done 
m green  diaper  work,  the  lower  part  being  painted 
in  dark  colours  to  give  a back -ground  to  the  white 

irn  r>  Q U’-iy  fni.  _ . . _ 


II  1 , fa**'- “ ‘^‘‘'-iv-grouim  CO  tne  wuite 

marble  altar  before  it.  Tbe  splays  of  the  windows 
are  decorated  m colour.  The  side  altars  aro  en- 
riched with  enamel,  an  enduring  method  of  orna- 
mentation Immediately  oyer  the  side  altars  are 
stained  glass  windows,  e.yeouted  in  Dublin,  by 
Messrs.  Earff  i Co.,  with  figures  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  St.  Joseph.  ° 


PREMIUMS  GIVEN  BY  THE  INSTITUTION 
OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

or"'ciM°r‘'‘””  ‘1;“  Council  of  tlie  Institution 

ot  Civil  Engineers,  held  on  the  23rd  inst,,  the 
loiiowing  premiums  were  awarded 

to  J J ‘‘I’  Premium  of  Books. 

WrtbVmJi'r  p"7i- w o'  •“ 
CommanicationintheEmpil-eofB7azil''chien7inrefer7 

to  the  Works  of  the  Mau/aratiba  lerm  P 
of  the  Mana,  the  first  Brazilian  Railway. 


ST.  STEPHEN’S  CHURCH,  SOUTH 
LAMBETH. 

The  church  of  St.  Siephen,  South  Lambetb 
stands  on  a site  at  the  back  of  Albert-square,  in 
part  tbe  gift  of  the  copyholder,  T.  W.  Williamson, 
Esq,,  and  enfranchised  by  the  Dean  aud  Chapter 
of  Ctuiterbnry,  and  is  being  erected  at  tbe  cost  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Kemble,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Batli, 
flora  the  designs,  and  under  the  superintendence, 
of  Mr.  John  Barnett,  of  London. 

The  plan  of  the  church,  it  will  be  seen,  is  to 
some  e.xtent  cruciform,  terminating  with  transepts, 
small  chancel,  and  vestry  eastwards. 

Tbe  principal  entrance  is  at  the  west  end,  and 
tliere  is  a side  entrance  in  the  west  wall  of  tran- 
septs, north  and  south.  The  entire  length  is  122 
feet : the  nave  is  45  feet  wide,  and  is  55  feet  hif^h 
from  floor  to  ridge  of  roof.  The  roof  of  the  nave 
la  continued  through  the  transepts  by  moulded 
Cothic  arehes  springing  from  foliated  caps  and 
moulded  columns,  carried  on  carved  corbels.  The 
extreme  length  of  transept  is  88  feet;  it  is 
36  feet  wide,  and  iS  feet  in  height  from  floor  to 
rulgc. 

The  vestibule  at  west  entrance  is  12  feet  by 
8 feet,  with  inner  lobbies,  north  and  south,  11  feet 
by  8 feet.  The  vestibule  entrances  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  are  9 feet  by  5 feet,  with  inner 
lobbies  9 feet  by  6 feet.  The  chancel  is  22  feet 
feet,  and  40  feet  in  height;  with  a vestry 
on  the  south  side  20  feet  by  12  feet,  and  17  feet 
in  height.  The  tower  is  14  feet  square,  aud  in 
4 stages  53  feet  in  height.  It  has  octagonal  pin- 
nacles at  the  angles,  with  gabled  belfry,  sur- 
mounting  the  square  base.  The  entire  height  of 
tower  and  spire  is  140  feet.  The  tower  is  divided 
internally  with  three  floors : tbe  lower  part  is 
occupied  by  stairs  leading  to  gallery  for  children 
aud  organ-loft,  over  front  vestibule.  The  first 
floor  is  a library,  approached  by  a circular  stair- 
case  m tlie  angle  forming  the  thickness  of  wall 
and  buttress : the  second  floor  is  a clockroom, 
from  the  same  staircase;  aud  the  bvlfry  floor 
terminates  the  square  part  of  the  tower. 

The  walls  are  built  of  Kentish  rag,  and  Bath 
stone  dressings.  The  nave,  in  one  span,  is  lighted 
by  five  gabled  windows,  22  feet  high,  terminating 
in  the  roof.  The  transepts  have  large  tracerieil 
windows,  14  feet  6 inches  wide.  A rose  window 
is  introduced  over  the  principal  entrance,  and 
another  over  the  chancel,  with  side  tracery  win- 
dows. The  gables  of  nave,  chancel,  aud  transepts, 
are  surmounted  by  crosses,  and  tbe  carving  to 
these  and  bosses  to  labels  are  executed  by  Mr. 
Myers,  the  contractor. 

llie  roof  is  supported  by  six  arched  principals, 
springing  from  a small  column  of  red  iMansfield 
stone,  corbelled  from  walls  on  each  side  of  tho 
clmrch  and  tlie  transepts  by  similar  principals. 
The  transept  windows  will  be  glazed  with  stained 
glass,  hy  Messrs.  Baillic  & Co.,  of  London ; and 
the  other  windows  with  sheet  hammered  ‘Mass, 
coloured  and  marked  with  diamonds.  “ - 

The  building  is  to  be  heated  by  A.  M.  Perkins 
& Co.’s  water-pipes.  Tlie  body  of  tbe  churcli  is 
to  seat  1,000  persons.  No  difierence  is  made  in 
the  free  seats  and  those  intended  I'or  renting. 
The  gallery  will  scat  400,  and  is  to  be  used  only 
for  children,  and  an  organ,  which  is  being  built 
by  Messrs.  Hill  &.  Son,  of  Euston-road. 

rbe  total  cost  of  church  and  parsonage-house 
will  probably  be  15,000^. 

It  is  proposed  to  constitute  a new  parish  in 
Lambetb,  in  connection  with  this  church,  taken 
from  the  chapelry  district  of  St.  MichaeTs,  Stock- 
woll. 
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KEIGATE. 

A COEEESPOKDENT  wbo  scnds  some  descriptive 
notes  on  Reigate*  thus  proceeds  : — 

Before  many  years  every  available  spot  will 
be  taken  upj  for,  though  there  is  building  land 
enough  for  hundreds  of  houses,  and  though  “ specu- 
lating builders”  are  not  encouraged  at  Reigate, 
it  is  astonishing  hou'  fast  the  land  is  becoming 
occupied.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
workmanship  is  often  fjQestiouable  j but  this  is 
attributable  to  the  spirit  of  meanness  that  seems  to 
possess  almost  all  classes  of  the  building  public  of 
tlm  present  day,  when  everything  is  sacrificed  to 
cheapness.  The  man  who  w’ill  undertake  to  exe- 
cute the  w’ork  for  the  smallest  sura,  though  he 
may  be  as  little  troubled  with  capital  as  Adam, 
and  as  dishonest  as  Dick  Turpin,  is,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  entrusted  with  the  work.  Ibis 
not  long  since  that  a few  respectable  builders, . 
noted  for  their  integrity,  were  invited  to  tender 
for  a Gothic  villa,  but  unfortunately  some  unprin- 
cipled person,  void  of  capital,  was  allowed  to 
tender  also.  The  consequence  was  that  his  tender 
was  not  more  tljan  half  the  amount  of  the  lowest 
of  the  other  builders,  and  he  had  scarcely  laid  the 
foundation  ere  he  was  gazetted. 

These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  every 
other  locality  as  well  as  that  which  I refer  to; 
and  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  some  steps 
are  necessary,  for  not  only  are  architects  dispensed 
with,  but  respectable  builders  ignored. 

^If  the  visitor  to  Reigate  observe  much  to  ad- 
mire, he  will  find  that  it  is  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  for  it  is  not  free  from  dark  sides, 
though  they  are  not  of  so  deep  a dye  as  are  to 
be  found  in  many  places.  He  will  find  that  the 
humbler  classes  are  not  well  looked  after,  as  scores 
of  the  many  building  operatives  employed  in  the 
place  are  compelled  to  walk  miles  to  their  homes, 
because  cottages  cannot  be  obtained  for  even 
enormous  rents;  and  many  of  the  cottages  that 
are  there  are  in  a dilapidated  condition.  More- 
over, they  can  fatten  their  pigs  in  their  bedrooms 
if  they  choose,  as  they  have  no  local  board  of 
health  to  fear.  To  the  inhabitants  the  noted 
healthiness  of  the  place,  therefore,  is  not  due. 

I am  gratified  to  learn  that  there  is  what  is 
called  a Mechanics’  Institution,  tolerably  well  fre- 
quented by  those  it  is  named  after.  It  is  much 
to  be  hoped  that  the  committee  will  adopt  such 
measures  as  will  rctaiu  them ; for  it  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  considerable  reform  is  iieedcd  in 
tlic  management  of  these  institutions  to  make 
them  attractive  to  that  body  of  men.  I, 


EXCURSION  RAILWAY  TRIPS, 

Diin?  and  unpleasant  as  the  weather  has  been 
throughout  the  summer,  great  multitudes  have 
used  the  cheap  excursion  trains;  country  people 
to  visit  the  metropolis,  and  Londoners  to  pass  at 
railway  speed  to  pleasant  and  healthy  places.  For 
souiethiug  between  258.  and  30s.,  the  pent-up 
clerk,  shopkeeper,  or  mechanic  may  travel  to 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  some  other  famous 
places  far  north : for  that  sum  he  may  travel 
upwards  of  800  miles,  and  have  the  opportunity 
of  a week’s  pleasant  ramble.  For  a less  sum  he 
may,  weather  permitting,  roam  for  that  time 
pleasantly  along  the  Borders:  he  may  view 
the  stately  abode  of  the  Pereys  at  Alnwick— the 
ruined  pictures<iue  castles  along  the  coast.  The 
antiquary  may  follow  the  Roman  wall  over  heaths 
and  moors  to  "merrie  Carlisle the  disciple  of 
Isaac  Walton  may  enjoy  fine  scenery  and  throw 
his  line  in  the  Tweed  or  Coquet.  On  the  Tyne, 
those  inclined  in  that  way  may  note  marvellous 
scenes  of  industry — wonderful  applications  of 
mechanical  powers.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  a 
journey  outside  the  stage-coach  from  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  to  London,  including  fees  to  guards, 
coachmen,  provisions  on  the  road,  &c.,  cost  not 
much  less  than  51. 

For  lialf-a-crown  eight  hours  of  enjoyment  may 
be  had  at  tlie  sea-side  at  Brighton.  For  4s.  the 
seeker  of  health  or  pleasure  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity— conveyed  in  express  train  — of  passing 
throughKent,  that  delightful  garden  ofEngland  : 
for  this  he  may  see  the  Shakspeare  Clifi^  the 
famed  castle,  and  bold  cliffs,  of  Dover;  or  he  may 
stop  and  find  amusement  and  instruction  amongst 
the  venerable  walls  at  Canterbury,  full  of  histori- 
cal associations  and  fine  pictures;  or  those  in- 
clined may  stop  at  Ramsgate,  or  Margate,  or 
other  suitable  spots:  if  he  choose  Tunbridge 
Wells,  an  agreeable  walk  or  ride  will  bring  him 
among  the  woods  and  groves  of  Pensburst,  filled 


* Notices  of  Reigate  will  be  found  in  previous  volumes 
of  the  Builder,  especially  Vols.  XIV.  and  XVI. 


with  memories  of  the  fixmous  Sidneys,  Rare  Ben 
Jonson,  Waller  the  poet,  and  other  worthies  of 
times  gone  by. 

For  3s.  6d,  one  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
glancing  at  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  Oxford; 
and,  for  a singularly  small  sura,  he  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  sailing  round  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  spending  a few  days  amid  the  varied  scenery 
of  that  delightful  island.  In  other  directions,  there 
are  facilities  for  transit  which  afev/years  ago  would 
have  scarcely  been  thought  of ; and,  as  we  have 
hinted,  those  in  the  provinces  are  not  without  the 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  “lions”  of  London. 
It  is  a singular  sight  to  see  the  monster  trains 
arrive  at  the  terminus, — to  note  the  varied  ap- 
pearances of  the  travellers, — to  bear,  as  the  hun- 
dreds pass  along,  the  variety  of  dialect : large, 
and  steady-looking,  are  the  men  who  come  from 
the  district  of  Birmingham.  Still  more  sturdy 
and  pushing  are  the  men  and  women  from  York- 
shire; and  loud  the  voice,  and  deep  thegutteral  of 
those  from  broad  Northumberland ; and  more  mel- 
lifiuous,  but  still  characteristic,  are  the  speeches  of 
the  “canny  lads”  from  beyond  thcTweed.  From 
other  parts  the  crowds  pour  in,  who  see  the  sights, 
nud  probably  in  many  instances  get  useful  hints 
for  the  improvement  of  their  crafts,  or  at  any  rate 
acquire  such  knowledge  as  occasions  many  an 
agreeable  thought,  and  affords  the  opportunity  of 
interesting  gossip  at  the  winter  fire-side.  Vast  are 
the  advantages  in  several  ways  which  result  from 
these  facilities  of  transit,  and  great  the  contrast 
with  the  means  of  travelling  which  preceded 
them. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  towns  at  twenty  or 
thirty  miles'  distance  were  almost  as  much  sepa- 
rated as  London  and  Edinburgh  now  are.  In 
those  times,  in  consequence  of  the  great  expense 
of  coach  travelling,  and  before  the  use  of  stcam- 
packets  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  the 
colliers  and  other  trading  vessels  along  the  coast 
carried  many  persons  to  and  from  London.  These 
voyages,  notwithstanding  the  crowded  and  un- 
wholesome condition  of  the  cabins,  were  agreeable 
in  fine  weather,  provided  that  time  was  not  of 
consequence.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the  voyage 
from  the  metropolis  to  the  Tyne  to  take  a fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  In  consequence  of  calm 
weather  or  contrary  winds.  Turner,  the  land- 
scape painter,  liked  this  manner  of  travelling; 
and  it  is  probable  that  during  these  voyages  he 
acquired  some  of  that  knowledge  which  enabled 
him  to  delineate  the  various  peculiarities  of  the 
sea  and  sky. 

It  is  possible  now  to  travel  across  the  broad 
Atlantic  to  the  United  States  in  a shorter  time 
than  it  took  to  go  between  the  Thames  and  the 
Tyne. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHTECTS. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  will  take  place  on  Monday, 
November  5,  when  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  R.A.,  will 
read  a paper,  entitled,  “ Recollections  of  Sicily.” 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  conversazione  and  opening  meeting  will 
be  held  this  Friday,  26th,  in  the  galleries.  Con- 
duit-street.* 

A syllabus  of  papers  and  subjects  for  sketches 
for  the  ensuing  session  has  been  printed.  The 
evenings  of  November  9th  and  23rd  will  be  de- 
voted to  “ Consideration  of  the  Subject  of  Archi- 
tectural Examinations,  and  Report  thereon."  On 
December  7th  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Blom- 
field,  M.A.,  “ On  the  Arr.augement  of  Churches.” 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

The  approaching  lecture  season  at  the  Archi- 
tectural Museum  will  include  papers  by  Mr.  J.  11. 
Parker,  on  “The  Architecture  of  the  Eleventh  Cen- 
tury;” Mr.  Deputy  Lott,  on  “ The  Architectural 
Antiquities  of  Guildhall;”  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  on 
“The  Art  of  Engraving  and  Printing  Plates;” 
Mr.  William  White,  on  “Polychrome;”  and  Mr. 
John  Bell,  on  “ The  Relationship  of  the  Fine  Arts.” 

Art-workmen  should  bear  in  mind  that  speci- 
mens intended  for  competition  for  the  prizes  for 
modelling,  metal-work,  wood-carving,  coloured 
decoration,  and  cartoons  for  painted  glass,  should 
be  sent  to  the  Museum  by  the  1st  of  December 
next. 


* We  are  asked  to  state  that—"  Should  any  member  of 
the  Association  not  have  received  cards  of  invitation,  they 
can  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  honorary  secretary, 
Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  at  the  meeting.” 


THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  OUTFALL 
SEWER. 

METBOEOEITAN  BOARD  OP  WORRS. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Works 
held  last  week,  tenders  were  received  for  the 
execution  of  the  great  northern  outfall  sewer. 
The  engineer’s  estimate  was  635,000/.,  increased 
from  bis  original  estimate  of  464,000/.,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  advance  which  has  since  taken 
place  in  the  price  of  materials. 

The  tenders,  when  opened,  were  found  to  be  as 
follows ; — 

Mr.  G.  Todd,  jun.,'Ranelagh  Works,  Clieync- 


walk,  Chelsea . ^fCofl.SOO 

Mr.  William  Webster,  Charlton-wharf,  Wool- 
wich   690,000 

Messrs.  Georae  Boulton  & Co.,  Wakefield  , . 666,666 
Mr.  Thomas  Bra-sscy,  4,  Great  Gcorge-street  661,24." 
Mr.  Joseph  Higgle,  ],  Castle-terrace,  Dover  6fi0,00a 
Mr.  Edward  Thirst,  John-street,  Chelsea  ..  650,000 
Messrs.  William  Hill  & Co..  203,  Wliitecha- 

pel-road 619,666 

Mr.  W.  Dethick,  Great  Cambridge-street, 

Hackney-road 646.000 

Mr.  W.  Mo.xoM,  S-S  Parliament-street 612,000 

Mr.  George  Furness,  36,  Great  George- 
street 6a.'.,000 


The  tender  of  Mr.  Furness  was  accepted,  sub- 
ject to  the  examination  by  the  Main  Drainngo 
committee  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  sureties,  and 
the  ability  of  Mr.  Furness  to  carry  out  the  work. 


CHURCH  SCHOOL  AT  REACH, 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

On  Thursday,  the  18th  Instant,  a School  Church 
was  opened  at  Resch,  a hamlet  situated  in  the 
two  parishes  of  Swaffham  Prior  and  Burwell, 
Cambridgeshire. 

This  little  place  was  of  considerable  importance 
before  the  Conquest,  being  situated  at  one  end  of 
that  wonderful  earthwork  called  the  Devil’s  Dyke, 
which  is  continued  hence  sever.al  miles  across  the 
open  of  Newraarket-heath;  but,  though  within 
sight  almost  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
partly  in  the  parish  whence  its  chief  revenues  are 
derived,  and  though  from  it  the  grand  lantern 
of  Ely  is  distinctly  visible,  such  has  been  the 
neglect  with  which  this  place  has  been  treated, 
that  no  means  of  gr.ace  or  education  have  been 
for  centuries  provided  as  far  as  the  Established 
Church  is  concmucd.  A waste  piece  of  ground,  011 
which  stands  a ruined  gable  with  some  bits  of 
tracery  in  its  window  jambs,  shows  that  this  was 
not  always  the  case ; and  now,  on  this  very  waste 
spot, — given  as  a site  by  the  vicar  of  Burwell 
(virtually  by  the  University  of  Cambridge), — a 
fitting  little  edifice  testifies  to  the  reviving  zeal  of 
the  Church,  and  the  energy  of  the  vicar  of  Swaff- 
ham  Prior.  This  gable  has  been  preserved  as  a 
monument,  and  forms  a picturesque  boundary  at 
the  eastern  end.  As  the  building  has  to  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  a school  on  week  days,  and  a 
church  on  Sundays,  it  required  more  care  in  the 
planning,  and  greater  attention  to  the  details 
than  is  usually  given  to  a country  school-house. 

A parallelogram,  50  feet  by  20  feet,  is  terminated 
by  a central  arch  of  wood  tracery,  and  two  small 
ones  of  cluncb,  with  redbrick  voussoirs onisolated 
columns,  beyond  which  is  a small  apse.  In  front 
of  one  of  these  sra.i!!  arches,  is  the  desk;  in  the 
other  the  pulpit,  which  is  also  of  cluncb.  Small 
transepts,  16  feet  wide,  contain  respectively  an 
infants’  gallery,  and  the  fixed  desks,  while  a small 
vestry,  and  space  for  the  harmonium,  complete  the 
arrangements. 

At  the  west  end  arc  double  doors,  with  an 
enclosed  lobby  for  caps  and  bonnets.  The  fire- 
places are  at  the  angles  of  the  transepts,  and, 
being  four  in  number,  are  consequently  small  ami 
unobtrusive.  The  windows  are  both  single  and  in 
pairs,  with  pointed  heads,  except  the  west  window, 
which  is  three-light  under  one  arch,  with  a pierced 
cinquefoil  over  filled  with  stained  glass.  At  the 
east  end  also,  is  a stained-glass  window,  represent- 
ing the  Good  Shepherd,  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & 
Barraiul;  but,  except  this,  all  the  windows  (by 
Rees  & Baker)  are  in  ornamental  patterns  of  green 
and  violet  tinted  glass.  The  walls  are  of  cluiich, 
a material  peculiarly  good  in  this  neighbourhpod, 
with  red  and  white  bricks  in  the  voussoirs  of 
arches,  cornice  weatherings  of  buttresses,  &c. 
Casterton  stone  has  been  used  for  the  columns, 
the  west  window,  and  part  of  bell-turret,  which 
surmouuts  the  west  gable.  This  is  prepared  for  a 
clock,  so  that  in  the  end  the  whole  building  will 
be  much  more  complete  than  the  genei’allty  of 
village  schools.  Ventilation  is  provided  for  at 
the  wall-plates,  by  several  gratings  inserted  in  the 
walls  beneath  the  eaves, — opened  or  closed  at 
pleasure  from  the  inside, — while  half  the  win- 
dows open  as  casements. 

The  total  cost,  including  pulpit,  bell,  stoves,  &c., 
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but  exclusive  of  desks  and  benches,  is  under  600/. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Forster  Hayward ; 
and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Hell,  of  Cambridge. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  Swafl'ham 
Prior  is  commonly  called  Swatl'ham-two-churches, 
on  account  of  there  being  two  churches  in  the 
same  churchyard.  One  of  these  is  now  a pictur- 
esque ruin,  with  the  remains  of  a transitional 
Norman  tower,  commencing  on  a square  base  and 
becoming  successively  octagonal  and  polygonal, 
and  formerly  crowned  with  a low  spire.  The  tower 
of  the  other  church,  which  is  the  only  portion  of 
the  old  building  remaining,  is  also  a curious 
example  of  a Perpendicular  octagonal  belfry  on 
a square  base.  All  the  churches  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, however,  are  worthy  of  a visit,  and  that 
at  Hurwell  is  particularly  fine. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Stamford. — The  new  reredos  in  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Stamford,  snysi\i(i Lincolnshire  Chronicle, 
extends  the  whole  width  of  the  chancel,  and  con- 
sists of  a series  of  Early  English  pointed  trefoil- 
headed arches,  springing  from  shafts  of  polished 
serpentine  marble,  on  moulded  alabaster  bases, 
standing  upon  a cill  of  CUpsham  stone,  and  repre- 
senting an  arcade  of  eight  compartments.  Tn  the 
four  centre  compartments  there  are  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  Ten  Commandments,  and  Belief,  illu- 
minated in  gold  and  colours : the  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  a horizontal  moulded  cornice.  The 
spandrils  of  the  heads  are  filled  with  carvings,  by 
Mr.  II.  Tinkler,  jun.,  of  natural  foliage  represent- 
ing the  vine,  ivy,  wheat,  oak,  maple,  nut,  and 
geraninm.  The  two  ends  contain  carvings  of 
butterflies.  The  capitals  of  the  shafts  are  bell- 
shaped, having  steins  springing  from  the  neck 
moulding,  and  finished  with  knobs  of  leaves  and 
flowers.  In  the  centre  spandril  there  is  the  sacred 
monogram,  “ I.  H.  C.”  with  a representation  of 
the  vine  entwining  each  letter.  The  cornice, 
heads,  capitals,  tablets,  and  bases  are  worked  out 
of  alabaster  procured  from  the  quarries  of-Tut- 
bury,  Leicestershire.  The  space  from  the  cill  of 
the  reredos  to  the  floor  is  filled  with  Minton’s 
chocolate-coloured  encaustic  tiles.  The  whole  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  Tinkler.  Further  improvements 
in  this  church  arc  required. 

jBassingham. — The  old  church  at  Bassingham, 
which  for  years  past  has  been  falling  into  decay, 
has  been  reopened,  after  undergoing  a restoration. 
The  architect  employed  was  Mr.  J.  H.  Hakewill, 
architect  to  the  Church-Building  Society  j and  Mr. 
Iluddlestone,  of  Lincoln,  builder,  contracted  for 
carrying  out  the  work.  The  north  arcade,  which 
was  partly  Early  English  and  partly  Norman,  has 
been  taken  down  and  reconstructed,  the  old 
Norman  arch,  which  was  in  a good  state  of  pre- 
servation, being  again  used.  Two  new  arches 
have  been  placed  at  the  side  of  the  old  one.  The 
clerestory  windows  have  been  restored,  and  placed 
m the  same  position  as  they  were  before.  The 
parapets  on  the  nave  and  aisle  have  been  taken 
down  and  restored,  twelve  new  pinnacles  being 
added  to  the  nave,  and  placed  on  the  old  bases.  A 
new  chancel  arch,  with  coping  and  cross  on  the 
apex,  has  been  erected,  and  a new  coping  and 
cross  have  also  been  added  to  the  chancel.  The 
whole  of  the  windows  in  the  church  have  been 
taken  out  and  restored,  and  reglazed  with  cathe- 
dral  glass.  A now  tower  arch  has  been  added. 
Ihe  oak  roof  of  the  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
and  porch,  have  been  taken  oil'  and  restored.  New 
oak  doors  have  been  added  to  the  south  and  north 
entrances,  and  to  the  tower.  The  inside  of  the 
church  has  been  fitted  up  with  open  benches.  The 
whole  of  the  fittings  of  the  nave  and  aisles  are  of 
nr.  The  nave  and  aisles  have  been  paved  with 
C-iuch  hkek  and  red  Staffordshire  bricks,  and  the 
chancel  with  Minton’s  -i-inch  square  brick.  The 
building  will  be  heated  by  one  of  Simpson  & Co.’s 
apparatus.  The  total  cost  of  the  restoration  is 
upwards  of  1,200/. 


i<ani.yju;ld.—i:hQ  parish  church  of  New  i 
1 J ichael’s,  Parns-field,  has  been  consecrated  by  t 
Bishop  of  Lineolti.  The  edifice  stands  principal 
on  the  site  of  the  old  church,  which  was  former 
of  very  limited  dimensions,  and  has  been  entire 
rebuilt,  with  the  e.xccption  of  the  lower  portion 
tbe  tower,  and  on  a scale  commensurate  with  t 
increased  population  of  tlie  parish.  The  new  edifi 
H III  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  co 
Bists  of  a nave,  GO  feet  by  21  feet;  two  aisles,  wi 
span  roof,  GO  feet  by  15  feet;  a chancel,  wi 
apsidal  termination,  2L  feet  by  19  feet;  and 
porch  and  vestry.  The  tower,  which  now  stau 
at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  is  connect 
uiih  the  same  by  the  opening  of  the  arch.  T1 
iipper,  or  belfry  stage,  has  been  raised;  and  in 
are  lour  trucened  windows  surmounted  by  gabh 
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from  tbe  intersection  of  which  rises  a plain  slated 
spire  to  the  height  of  100  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  windows  throughout  the  church  are  filled 
with  tracery ; and  those  in  the  clerestory  arc 
elevated  by  means  of  dormer  gables,  so  as  to  appear 
externally  over  tbe  ridge  of  the  aisle  roofs.  These, 
with  all  the  gables,  are  surmounted  by  crosses,  of 
which,  in  stone  and  metal,  there  are  upwards 
of  twenty  in  number.  The  body  of  the 
church  is  filled  with  open  benches;  and  in  the 
chancel  there  is  an  organ  recess,  and  scats  and 
desks  for  the  choir.  The  org-au  was  provided  by 
Messrs.  Bevington,  of  London.  The  pulpit  is  of 
stone,  and  the  prayer-desk  and  lectern  of  pierced 
and  twisted  ironwork.  The  architects  of  the 
building  were  Messrs.  Hine  & Evans,  of  Notting- 
ham; and  the  builder,  Mr.  J.  E.  Hall,  of 
Nottingham.  Mr.  Toft  was  clerk  of  the  works. 

Ipsicich. — St.  Clement’s  Church,  Ipswich,  has 
been  reopened,  after  being  enlarged  and  restored. 
The  works  were  commenced  in  April,  and  include 
a new  chancel  and  vestry ; the  site  of  the  old  vestry 
being  now  part  of  the  church.  These  alterations, 
with  a rearrangement  of  some  of  the  old  pews,  give 
about  200  sittings.  The  roofs  of  the  nave  and 
aisles,  which  were  much  out  of  repair,  some  of  the 
principal  timbers  being  quite  decayed,  have  been 
reconstructed  and  covered  with  slates  instead  of 
the  old  lead.  The  walls  of  the  clerestory  have 
been  refaced  with  iHntwork,  and  the  old  patterns 
of  stone  tracery  over  the  surface  restored;  the 
stonework  and  glazing  of  the  windows  (twelve  on 
each  side)  being  new.  The  seats  in  the  chancel 
are  formed  in  open  benches  of  oak,  with  tracery 
and  poppy-heads:  the  altar-rail  is  oak,  carved. 
The  ceiling  is  boarded,  and  the  roof  constructed 
with  solid  arched  principals  of  timber,  resting  on 
moulded  corbels,  the  timber  and  boarding  being 
stained  and  varnished.  The  east  window,  of  five 
lights,  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Heaton  & 
Butler;  and  below  it  is  a new  stone  reredos.  The 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  II.  B.  Smith, 
builder,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  F.  Barnes,  architect,  at  the  cost 
of  about  l.'lOO/. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CIIURCH-BUILDING. 

Craicley. — The  chief  stone  of  a new  church  has 
been  laid  here,  in  .a  meadow  adjoining  the  villitge. 
The  ground  is  given,  and  the  building,  costing 
upwards  of  2,000/.,  is  to  be  provided,  by  Mr.  F. 
Blunt. 

^ Liverpool. — The  new  church  of  Holy  Cross, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  Standish-strect  with 
Great  Crosshall-street,  has  been  opened  for  divine 
service.  The  edifice  forms  part  of  a pile  of  build- 
ings erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Pugin,  archi- 
tect. They  consist  of  a church  capable  of  ac- 
commodating about  8u0  persons,  and  a presby- 
tery, (tc.,  affording  accommodation  for  a numerous 
community  of  the  priesthood.  At  present  the 
only  noticeable  portion  of  the  exterior  of  the 
church  is  the  western  front,  which  is  in  the  Gothic 
style.  The  general  design  consists  of  a rose  win- 
dow set  in  revello  5 feet  deep,  the  sill  terminating 
ill  a cornice,  beneath  which  arc  four  windows  with 
lancet-headed  lights,  these  being  partly  intersected 
by  the  double  gables  which  cover  the  two  prin- 
cipal entrances.  These  details  are  bounded  by 
two  buttresses,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  GO  feet, 
and  divide  the  front  into  three  compartments, 
indicating  the  positions  of  the  nave  and  aisles. 
The  apex  of  the  main  western  gable  is  surmounted 
by  an  open  hell-turret  of  stone,  about  -15  feet  in 
beight.The  ecclesiastical  style  of  the  church  merges  . 
into  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  presbytery, 
though  both  are  brought  out  in  the  same  line! 
The  interior  of  the  church  consists  at  present  only 
of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  small  chancel 
the  latter  in  reality  being  part  of  the  nave-  hub 
it  is  mtended,  we  believe,  to  add  either  a chancel 
with  the  aisles  or  a chancel  and  transept,  makiiio- 
the  building  cruciform.  The  coufessioiials  arc 
recessed  into  the  thickness  of  the  south  aisle  wall 
instead  of  protruding  into  the  hodv  of  the  church 
The  nave  is  102  feet  long,  70  feet  high,  about 
30  feet  wide,  and  is  separated  from  tbe  aisles  by 
SIX  Gothic  arches  on  either  side,  resting  upon 
columns  of  polished  Drogheda  marble,  with  foliated 
capitals,  sculptured  in  Caen  stone,  each*  capital 
bejng  of  a dllferent  design.  The  church  is  lighted 
principally  by  the  clerestory  windows,  of  which 
there  are  six  on  each  side:  they  are  Gothic,  of 
lour  lights,  with  cusped  tracery.  Metal  coroiue  of 
g^ashghts,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hardman  k Co.,  of 
Birmingham,  are  suspended  from  the  apex  of  each 
of  the  nave  arches.  The  church  is  fitted  through- 
out  with  benches  formed  of  ornamented  standards 
of  cast-iron,  with  polished  pitch-pine  seats  and 
kneeling  boards.  The  altars  are  but  temporary 


erections.  The  reredos  is  surmounted  by  a canop, 
and  tabernaclo  work  in  Caen  stone,  polished  rei 
marble,  and  Derbyshire  alabaster.  This  work  wa 
done  by  E.  E.  Geflowski,  a Pole,  resident  in  Liver 
pool,  by  whom  and  under  whose  immediate  super 
intendence  the  whole  of  the  stone  carving  in  thi 
church  has  been  executed.  The  presbytery  i 
entered  from  the  church  both  at  the  eastern  au( 
western  ends,  and  comprises  a refectory,  J:e.,  oi 
the  basement,  a library,  parlour,  and  reception 
room  on  the  first  floor,  and  numerous  bedrooms 
together  with  a cloister  on  each  floor.  The  con 
tract  for  the  buildings,  constructed  externally  o. 
York  stone  blockers,  with  dressings  of  Runcorr 
stone,  was  taken  for  something  over  6,000/.  hj 
Mr.  Hugh  Yates,  of  this  town.  The  fittings,  foi 
which  Mr.  Baines  was  the  contractor,  arc  genC' 
rally  of  polished  pitch  pine. 

Lenrith. — The  Roman  Catholic  Church  here 
dedicated  to  St.  Catherine,  has  recently  been  en 
larged.  The  dimensions  of  the  church,  as  erected 
in  1850,  were  18  feet  by  40  feet.  In  1860  the 
dimensions  were  more  than  doubled- — the  nave 
gaining  an  addition  of  30  feet,  with  the  apse,  aiul 
the  north  and  south  transepts  being  15  feet  by  2C 
feet.  The  style  of  this  latter  .addition  is  tlio  Early 
English,  besides  the  main  altar  enclosed  by  a 
screen  within  the  apse.  The  south  transept  forma 
a “ chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin and  the  north, 
a “chapel  of  St.  Joseph.”  Above  the  main  altar 
there  is  a triangular  window  fitted  with  Cherubim. 
The  two  windows  have  two  lights  each  in  the 
north  and  south  side  of  the  apse,  containing  mono- 
grams of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  are  filled  up  at 
their  heads  with  emblems  of  the  Agnvs  Lei  and 
the  Pelican.  The  two-lTght  windows  above  the 
“altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin”  in  the  south  tran- 
sept contain,  one  a figure  of  our  Saviour,  and  the 
other  that  of  Mary  Magdalene.  Between  these 
lights  is  a figure  of  the  Virgin,  executed  and 
painted  by  artists  in  Munich.  The  stained  glass 
above  the  “ altar  of  St.  Joseph  ” is  plain,  heaving 
monograms  of  Joseph  and  our  Lord.  Between 
these  lights  is  a figure  of  Joseph.  The  three 
light  windows  in  the  south  transept  contain  seven 
passages  of  the  history  of  our  Lord.  The  stained 
glass  of  this  window  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Scott,  of  Carlisle,  and  the  glass  of  the  other  win- 
dows by  Mr.  Barnett,  of  Edinburgh.  Above  the 
screen  is  a largo  crucifix,  and  figures  of  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John.  The  forty  panels  of  the  ceiling 
are  filled  with  emblematical  figures  and  mono- 
grams .and  inscriptions  of  our  Lord,  the  Virgin 
Slary,  the  Apostles,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  of  St. 
Catherine,  the  patroness.  These  have  been  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Mr.  John  Seed,  the 
architect. 

G-uernsey. — The  tower  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church, 
Guerusey,  has  been  provided  with  a hell,  the  gift 
j of  a generous  person,  who  has  presented  n large 
j sum  to  clear  off  a debt  on  the  church.  It  is  in 
contemplation  to  erect  a spire. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

MoulsTiam. — The  first  stone  has  been  laid  of  new 
schools  about  to  be  erected  in  connection  with  St. 
John’s  Church,  Moulshara,  at  a cost  of  1,500/.,  from 
plans  furnished  by  Mr.  Chancellor.  The  building 
will  stand  immediately  contiguous  to  Moulsbam 
church,  with  an  elevation  towards  Moulsham-strec-t. 
It  will  include  a hoys’ school,  39  feet  6 inches  long 
by  18  feet  wide;  a girls’  school  33  feet  6 inches 
long  by  18  feet  wide;  and  an  infant  school 31  feet 
long  by  17  feet  w’ide,  each  room  being  12  feet 
high  to  the  plate.  The  entrance  to  the  boys’' 
school  is  by  a porch,  with  hat-room  attached  on 
the  south  side;  that  to  the  girls’  school,  which  has 
also  porch  and  bonnet-room,  being  on  the  north 
side.  The  interiors  of  tlie  school-rooms  are  to  ho 
faced  throughout  with  white  brick  with  bands  and 
patterns  in  red  brick.  The  roofs  are  open  timbered 
and  boarded,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  boys’  school 
rises  a bell-turret,  which  also  serves  the  purpose 
of  ventilation.  The  boys’  school  is  the  principal 
elevation  towards  the  street — two  throe-light 
pointed  windows,  with  double  gable  over,  and  the 
boll-turret  rising  between,  forming  the  chief  fea- 
ture. The  exterior  is  to  be  faced  with  yellow 
bricks,  with  hands  and  ornamental  patterns  in  red 
and  black  bricks,  and  the  roofs  will  be  slated  with 
blue  and  red  Bangor  slates  in  alternate  h.ands. 

JSridywafer. — We  understand,  says  the  Taun- 
ton Courier,  that  an  enterprUiug  inhabitant  of 
Bridgwater  has  made  an  offer  to  the  town-clerk, 
with  a view  to  its  being  laid  before  the  corporation, 
of  his  readiness  to  build  a town-hall,  in  accordance 
with  plans  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  : 
council,  on  the  site  of  the  old  assize  halls.  The 
cost  of  the  proposed  building  would  be  about , 
1,000/.,  and  the  condition  attached  to  the  offer  is, 
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that  a lease  of  the  land  be  granted  by  the  council 
for  75  years,  at  a nominal  rent; — free  use  of  the 
hall  to  be  given  to  the  corporation  for  borough 
purposes  at  all  times. 

Newport. — The  structures  designed  for  the  new 
offices  of  Lord  Tredegar  and  the  Messrs.  Bailey's 
bank,  on  the  site  whereon  the  monument  of  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Morgan  and  the  bank  formerly 
stood,  are  approaching  completion  exteriorly, 
according  to  the  Hereford  Times,  the  building 
being  completed  and  the  roof  laid  on.  The  edifice 
is  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Habershon,  of 
London,  who  are  the  architects  to  Lord  Tredegar. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  John  Griffiths,  and  the 
clerk  of  works  Mr.  Dixon. 

Hirkenhead. — The  gigantic  dock  at  Birkenhead 
is  approaching  completion,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  water  will  bo  let  into  it  in  the  coarse  of  a 
fortnight’s  time.  The  total  water  space  of  the 
Great  Float  is  110  acres,  and  the  lineal  space 
round  it  is  upwards  of  four  miles.  During  its 
fonnation  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Thompson  & Co. 
and  Messrs.  M'Cormick  & Co.,  removed  2,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  timber.  The  depth  of  water  will 
be  about  9 feet  below  the  old  dock  sill  at  Liver- 
pool— amply  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the 
largest  vessels. 

Leith. — The  foundation  stone  of  a corn-market 
and  general  exchange  for  the  town  and  port  of 
Leith  has  been  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Athole,  Grand 
Master  Mason  of  Scotland,  with  high  Masonic 
honours.  Messrs.  Peddie  & Kinnear  are  the  archi- 
tects. Tlie  edifice  w’ill  be  erected  upon  a site  at 
the  angle  of  Constitution-street  and  ikaltic-street, 
and  will  have  a plain  Roman  frontage.  The  chief 
feature  in  the  design  is,  of  course,  the  corn-hall  or 
exchange,  which  is  a spacious  apartment,  lighted 
from  the  roof.  The  contracts  amount  to  about 
4,000/. 

Jersey. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  hos- 
pital at  St.  Heller’s,  according  to  the  Jersey  Times, 
h.is  been  laid;  and,  after  the  ceremony,  the  con- 
tractors, Messrs. Le  Cras  & Le  Gros,  gave  a banquet 
to  their  workmen,  ninety  in  mimber,  in  the  large 
room  of  their  carpentery,  in  Sand-street;  Mr. 
Thomas  Galiichaii  presiding. 


THE  STRIKE  IN  BRISTOL  AND  BATH, 
Bristol. — We  regret  to  learn  that  the  hopes  of 
arriving  at  a settlement  of  the  dispute  between 
the  masters  and  operative  masons  of  this  city  have 
been  dispelled. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Master  Builders’ Association, 
it  was  resolved, — 

*‘  That  ifthe  opcrativemasonsnowonstrikearedcsirous 
ofhannp  the  present  dispute  referred  to  arbitration,  a 
communication  to  that  effect,  addressed  to  the  secretary, 

■ will  he  acceded  to  l)y  this  Association,  and  that  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  arbitrate  should  consist  of  sl.t  master 
masons,  and  six  operative  mason®,  with  a chairman 

■ mutually  agreed  on.” 

To  this  the  secretary  of  the  operatives  replied, — 
” I am  instructed  to  state  that  a deputation  of  six 
- operative  masons  are  elected  for  that  purpose,  to  attend 
I at  any  time  or  place  agreeable  to  your  Association.  I 
s am  further  instructed  to  state,  in  reference  to  a ‘ chair- 
1 man  mutually  agreed  on,’  that  there  is  no  necessity  to 
• call  in  a separate  party  for  any  such  purpose,  well  know- 
; ing  that  the  dispute  entirely  belongs  to  master  and 
1 operative  masons.  Tlie  jnasons  arc,  therefore,  willing 
I that  a chairman  be  appointed  from  the  twelve  parties 
who  meet  to  discuss  the  question  at  issue.” 

On  which,  October  the  Master  Builders’ 

1 Association  resolved,  as  follows  : — 

" That  this  Association  having  made  a second  offer  of 
1 arbitration  to  operative  masons  now  on  strike,  on  pur- 
-pose  to  meet  the  objections  last  urged  by  them;  and 
having  exhausted  all  means  to  bring  about  a lair  and 
equitable  solution  of  the  present  differences,  regret  that 
i no  other  course  is  open  to  them  but  to  adjourn  the 
M present  meeting  until  this  day  mouth.”  ^ 

It  was  also  unanimously  resolved, — 

” That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  all 
t those  employers  aud  architects  wlio  have  kindly  allowed 
I their  work  to  remain  suspended ; and  trust  they  will  still 
’ continue  their  support  to  the  master  builders,  in  resisting 
1 the  unjust  demands  of  the  operative  masons.” 

Since  then  the  operatives  have  issued  an 
naddress,  wherein,  justifying  their  refusal  to  the 
ijproposed  appointment  of  a chairman,  they  say  : — 

They  know  the  relative  position  with  themselves  and 
htheir  employers,  and  freely  admit  that  the  employer  is 
i;open  to  make  hLs  own  terms  with  the  workmen,  and  to 
I'.obtain  their  labour  as  cheap  as  he  can,  while  the  men  are 
-as  perfectly  free  to  obtain  a fair  and  honest  remuneration 
(Sot  their  services.  No  third  p'trty  him  nny  right  to  step 
iii/i  laid  say  that  the  employers  should  do  this,  or  that  the 
•'employed  should  do  that.  Any  such  interference  would  he 
► both  unjust  and  prove  fatal  to  the  interests  of  all.’’ 

VAnd  they  append  the  following  resolution,  termi- 
mating  with  an  unwise  threat:  — 

“ Tliat  the  resolutions  of  the  Master  Builders'  Associa- 
i'tion  are  calculated  to  mislead  the  public  mind,  aud  also 
bthe  employers  not  belonging  to  the  ‘Association;  ’ wc 
Uherefore  agree  to  resume  labour  at  4s.  6d.  per  day  till 
■’Nov.  13,  I860,  and  from  tliat  date  to  Feb.  6,  laOl,  at  4s. 
toer  day,  and  at  the  latter  date  advance  to  4s.  6d.  per  day, 


with  two  hours  less  labour  per  week  ; and  will  treat  upon 
these  terms  with  individual  employers,  if  the  Master 
Builders’  Association  as  a body  do  not  accept  such  terms, 
upon  a written  agreement.  These  terms  to  apply  to  those 
honourable  employers  who  have  already  conceded  to  our 
previous  demands.  If  these  terms  are  not  accepted  on  or 
before  Saturday,  the  27th  inst.,  a further  suspension  of 
labour  will  continue  till  4s.  6d.  per  day  be  acceded  to — 
even  throughout  the  winter  season.” 

At  Bath  an  arrangement  has  been  made,  we 
learn  (a  deputation  from  the  employers  having 
met  a deputation  from  the  workmen),  satisfactory 
to  both  parties.  The  employers  agree  to  make  au 
immediate  advance  of  Is.  per  week  on  the  present 
rate  of  wages;  to  give  another  Is.  from  the  1st 
of  March  next;  and  a third  Is.  from  September 
uext.  The  men  are  to  leave  work  on  Saturdays 
at  five  o’clock  from  the  1st  of  March,  and  at  four 
o’clock  from  September  next.  For  work  executed 
at  three  miles  from  Bath,  they  will  be  paid  4d. 
per  day  above  their  ordinary  wages,  and  6d.  per 
day  for  work  done  at  a distance  of  six  miles. 
When  at  work  in  the  country  at  a less  distance 
than  three  miles,  they  are  to  proceed  thither  in 
their  employers’  time,  and  to  return  in  their  own 
time.  We  understand  that  at  the  interview  of 
the  deputation  the  employers  expressed  their 
readiness  to  render  the  men  every  assistance  in 
establishing  reading-rooms  and  libraries. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

M.  WoTHLEY,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a member 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  sent 
them  in  specimens  of  a new  process  for  enlarging 
photographs,  taken  on  collodion,  either  by  solar 
. or  electric  light.  M.  Wothley  states  tliat  lie 
arrives  at  these  results  by  a series  of  manipula- 
tions, constituting  almost  a new  art..  By  means 
of  a beliostat  he  directs  a broad  pencil  of 
parallel  rays  upon  the  negative  impression.  The 
light,  in  passing  through,  forms  a wide  cone 
of  diverging  rays,  iphich  casts  the  enlarged  image 
on  a sheet  of  prepared  paper.  The  impression 
thus  obtained  may  be  of  almost  any  dimensions; 
M.  Wothley  has  produced  some  eight  feet  Ig  five. 
The  exposure  to  the  light  lasts  about  twenty-five 
minutes.  For  washing  and  fixing  the  impression 
he  employs  various  dexterous  manipulations,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  large  surface  operated  on. 

Some  time  since  it  was  suggested,  In  the 
Builder,  that  by  the  successive  enlargements  of 
daguerreotypes  or  photographs  of  the  moon,  and 
the  use  of  good  microscopes  to  the  enlarged  copies, 
our  knowledge  of  the  intimate  nature  of  the  lunar 
surface  might  be  enlarged.  Now  seems  to  be  the 
time  for  such  an  investigation;  unless,  indeed, 
something  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  obtain- 
ment  of  what  we  may  call  an  infinitesimally  true 
ground  for  the  photographic  or  daguerreotype 
representation.  Collodion  yields  by  no  means  a 
delicate  ground  when  examined  with  the  micro- 
scope. Portraits  thus  look  as  if  they  were  rough 
masks  of  unvarnished  paper-masb.  The  metallic 
surface  of  the  daguerreotype  forms  a truer  ground- 
surface  ; but  that  depends  on  the  imperfect  pro- 
cess of  polishing.  Could  such  a surface  as  that  of 
liquid  metal  or  glass  itself  be  made  available  it 
might  do.  Would  not  sheets  of  prepared  gela- 
tine be  a hopeful  subject  for  experiment  in  this 
direction  ? 

Apropos  of  photographic  progress,  the  Naples 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  saw  an 
Englishman  quietly  engaged,  on  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  photographing  a part  of  the  scene  of 
action  between  the  Neapolitans  and  Garibaldians, 
the  artist  being  himself  at  the  moment  under  a 
heavy  fire : on  inquiry  it  was  found  that  Major 
Stuart  Wortloy  was  the  amateur  photographer. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  FLAT  ROOFS. 

In  reference  to  some  remarks  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Builder,  relative  to  flat  roofs,  I 
beg  to  send  a description  of  one,  some  of  which 
have  been  fixed  under  my  superintendence,  and 
for  which  I can  speak  as  to  durability,  soundness, 
and  being  perfectly  stanch.  Many  of  the  roofs 
of  houses  in  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  other 
hot  climates,  are  so  constructed,  affording  a pro- 
menade, fresh  air,  and  view  of  the  surrounding 
scenery  to  the  occupants,  in  the  cool  of  the 
evenings  and  at  sunset,  which  in  these  parts  is 
very  beautiful.  In  some  places  where  ground  is 
scarce  and  dear,  the  roofs  are  fitted  up  with  dry- 
ing-po.sts,  and  form  a good  jilace  for  a laundry. 

It  often  occurs  that  for  porches  and  other 
places  a flat  roof  becomes  more  a matter  of  neces- 
sity than  choice,  and  for  such  I would  recommend 
the  following  :• 

Joists  laid  as  for  a floor,  12  inches  from  centre 
to  centre : they  may  be  fixed  with  the  required 
fall  (the  same  as  for  lead),  or  with  wedge-shaped 


pieces  nailed  on.  On  the  joists  a course  of  tiles, 
12  inches  long,  laid  and  jointed  with  mortiir 
(bricks  12  Inches  long  and  6 inches  wide,  11  inch 
thick,  were  used  in  the  cases  I refer  to) ; over  the 
tiles  a course  of  Duchess  or  other  slates,  bedded 
and  jointed  in  pozzolana  mortar;  and,  lastly,  one 
or  two  courses  of  tiles,  Marseilles  or  others, 
closely  jointed  and  bedded  in  pozzolana.  One 
course  of  tiles  will  do;  but,  in  cases  where  the  roof 
is  much  used  for  walking,  two  courses  should  be 
laid,  and  let  into  the  parapet  2 inches.  Round 
the  walls  there  may  be  a skirting  of  cement  or 
glazed  tiles.  The  cost  is  about  8s.  per  foot  super- 
ficial, exclusive  of  joists,  for  this  roof. 

The  work  should,  of  course,  be  performed  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  it  would  not  be  affected  by 
frost.  I have  not  seen  this  description  of  roof 
used  at  home ; but,  from  what  I have  seen  abroad, 
I think  it  could  be  adopted  in  England,  and  would 
be  found  cheaper  than  lead,  and  seldom  require 
repair.  It  may  be  used  in  buildings  with  or 
without  a parapet : in  the  latter  case  it  should 
pass  over  the  walls,  and  project  3 inches. 

Gihraltar.  G.  1). 


PAINTING  STONE. 

Sir, — You  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  men  arc  now  busy  painting  those  tine  close- 
grained,  free-stone  columns  in  front  of  the  Glasgow 
E.xchange ! So  much  for  taste,  and  science,  and 
the  skill  of  onr  architects,  and  the  benefit  derived 
from  holding  meetings  and  talking  of  what  was 
said  in  olden  times  and  what  is  done  now;  and  at 
one  of  which  meetings  you  have  the  address  deli- 
vered by  our  worthy  learned  shorill’  in  your  last 
journal.  But  to  what  effect  has  either  that  meeting 
or  the  large  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion been  to  develope  or  cnltivatc  a taste  for  stone 
architecture,  of  which  we  were  justly  proud,  and 
would  be  still,  if  it  were  not  made  to  look  like 
stucco,  as  is  the  case  now?  You  kindly  took 
notice  of  a former  note  from  me  regarding  those 
fine  single  stone  pillars  (painted)  in  the  interior 
of  the  Exchange.  As  the  rage  is  decidedly  for 
painting  stone  buildings,  there  is  a dread  of  our 
cathedral  meeting  the  same  fate  some  day ; and 
this  induces  me  again  to  solicit  your  influence  in 
staying  the  practice  of  ctfiicing  these  fine  buildings. 
What  is  to  be  done  ? One  may  suggest,  but  who 
can  prevent?  Stone,  not  Brick. 


SPECULATIVE  BUILDING  IN  THE 
SUBUHBS. 

We  willingly  insert  the  following: — 

Sir,- -Let  me  entreat  you  to  visit  aud  caution 
the  public  against  the  vile  speculative  houses  being 
run  up  for  sale  in  parts  of  Islington.  'J’o  form 
the  roads  all  sorts  of  refuse  have  been  shot,  from 
which  every  bat  or  morsel  of  brick  Is  picked  out 
and  used  for  party  walls  and  foundations.  Did  I 
say  foundations?  Well,  let  me  explain.  Between 
two  scaffold-boards  they  place  some  brick  rubbish, 
and  a little  lime  and  gravel  to  bind  it,  on  which 
they  build  the  house.  Mind  you,  no  trench  is  dug 
and  filled  up  with  concrete,  but  in  this  way  the 
foundation  is  higher  than  the  surrounding  soil. 
Although  sand  is  on  the  estate,  the  mortar  is 
mixed  up  of  road  drift : discharging  arches  are 
the  exception,  not  the  rule : in  fact,  the  whole  of 
the  system  pursued  is  of  the  vilest  character 
(except  in  one  respect,  which  is,— I believe  each 
house  has  its  own  sepai-ate  drainage).  Again, 
why  are  the  chimney-bars  so  often  absent  ? Why 
duffing  building  still  goes  on  witbout  let  or  hiiider- 
ance  astonishes  many  besides  myself.  If  byexposnre 
we  can  only  get  one  brick  better  bonded  and  laid 
we  may  do  some  good.  The  price  asked  and  rent 
obtained  for  these  structures  command,  in  many 
cases,  good  sound  materials  and  skilled  labour. 
But  why  trouble  you  again,  who  year  after  year 
have  so  bravely  written  upon  the  subject  ? for 
proof,  see  Vol.  XVII.,  No.  834;  but  pray  visit 
Kingslaud,  and  afterwards  Holloway. 

I liavo  often  thought  if  a printed  form  of  war- 
ranty or  questions  could  be  published  for  the  use 
of  house-buyers,  to  be  signed  by  the  builder  or 
seller,  we  might  compel  district  surveyors  to  be 
vigilant,  aud  we  might  atop  the  doings  of 

‘‘The  Dupfino  Builder.” 

Our  correspondent  is  wrong  in  supposing  there 
is  necessarily  any  want  of  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  di.strict  surveyor.  In  the  very  cases  to 
which  he  alludes,  we  know  personally  that  the 
district  suiveyor  has  sought  by  all  available 
means  to  prevent  the  proceedings  alluded  to,  but 
has  small  power  to  compel.  Take  the  question  of 
concrete,  for  example.  The  Act  says  ” the  founda- 
tion shall  rest  upon  solid  ground,  or  upon  con- 
crete, or  upon  other  solid  substructure.”  The 
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auswer  to  any  summons  for  irregularity  in  the 
case  alluded  to  would  be  " the  house  does  rest  on 
concrete,”  and  no  police  magistrate  would  convict. 
Uofortuiiately,  moreover,  in  other  coses  where  the 
Act  seems  to  give  power,  some  of  the  magistrates 
think  it  right  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  to  dis- 
cover  grounds  for  not  enforcing  it.  Witness 
some  recent  preposterous  decisions  in  respect  of . 
warehouses  containing  more  than  216,000  cubic 
feet,  undivided  by  a party  wall.  As  to  chimney- 
bars,  these  are  constantly  taken  out  after  the  sur- 
veyor has  seen  them  put  in,  by  which  means  more 
barm  is  done  to  the  work  than  if  they  had  not 
been  used. 


DAMP  ON  WALLS  : A QUERY. 

Sra,— On  my  return  home  one  eveuinfr,  at  IJ  o’clock, 
I found  the  walls  of  my  drawing-room  saturated  with 
damj),  the  wall  paper  blistered,  and  drops  of  discoloured 
water  trickling  down  and  spoiling  the  decoration.  Tne 
singular  part  of  the  allair  was  this,  that  the  dampness 
appeared  only  on  that  portion  of  the  walls  (all  round  the 
room)  that  was  on  a level  with  the  lights  in  the  gas 
chaixlclier.  These  batswing  lights  arc  six  in  number, 
arranged  in  a circle  in  the  centre  of  a room  12  feet  high, 
22  feet  long,  and  M feet  broad.  The  damp  on  the  walls 
was  about  a foot  in  breadth:  above  and  below  this  band 
the  wall  was  quite  dry.  The  looking-glasses  also  had  a 
band  of  wet  of  the  same  breadth,  and  on  tlic  same  level. 
We  have  lighted  fires,  and  continued  them  since,  but  of 
no  avail,  as  the  damp  remains  constantly  hi  the  same 
place.  This  effect  cannot  possibly  be  produced  by  any 
action  on  the  external  surface  of  the  walls. 

If  any  of  your  practical  readers  can  explain  the  cause, 
and  suggest  a remedy,  they  will  greatly  oblige. 

The  house  has  been  built  and  tenanted  for  ten  years, 
hut  was  newly  papered  twelve  months  since,  the  wall 
having  been  previously  painted  and  flatted. 

A SuBsmiDBa  poa  Seven  Years. 

*,*  Continue  the  fires. 


list  of  contributories  the  name  of  such  sbarebobler 
was  held  to  be  correctly  retained. — Ex  parte 
Earhury. 

Working  Mines  near  a Railway. — A railway 
company  was  empowered  by  its  special  Act  to 
take  laud,  the  miner.ils  to  be  reserved  to  the 
vendors  j but  the  working  of  them  not  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  railway.  By  one  clause  the  owners 
of  the  minerals,  on  working  tliem  up  to  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  company’s  buildings,  might 
require  the  company  to  purchase  the  minerals;  or, 
on  their  refusal,  he  might  work  them,  provided  bo 
did  no  avoidable  damage.  Under  these  circum- 
stances some  land  was  taken  by  the  company. 
Under  this  land  there  was  a coal  mine  which  had 
not  been  worked  for  a loug  time,  and  which  had 
been  forty  years  under  water.  The  shaft  was  far 
from  the  land  over  which  the  railway  passed,  and 
this  land  wa.s  supported  partly  by  some  pillars  left 
in  the  mine  and  partly  by  the  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure of  the  water  in  the  shaft.  The  company 
built  a bridge  of  great  weight  and  length  over  the 
purchased  land.  Twenty  years  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  bridge  the  descendant  of  the  former 
owner  of  the  land  threatened  to  draw  off  the 
water  and  to  work  the  mine.  The  company  sought 
to  restrain  him  by  injunctions,  and  it  was  held 
that,  though  he  might  lawfully  work  the  mine,  he 
would  be  liable  for  any  damage  resulting  from  the 
removal  of  the  soil  under  the  railway;  but  that  be 
would  not  be  liable  for  any  damage  caused  by  tbe 
withdrawal  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  for  that 
he  had  a right  to  drain  the  shaft. — North-Eastern 
Railway  Company  v.  Elliott. 


“TOUTING  SURVEYORS.” 

Sib,— Your  joimial,  some  few  weeks  back,  held  up  to  ob- 
loquy tlie  nefarious  practices  of  this  class  of  men,  who  in 
truth  have  no  right  to  tlie  name  of  surveyor.  I hope,  for 
the  sake  of  tlie  legitimate  portion  of  the  profession,  you 
will  always  find  a space  to  show  up  quacks.  It  becomes  a 
weli-ktiown  truth  to  the  architect  (u-s  well  as  to  the  re- 
spectable surveyor)  that  these  worthies  more  frequently 
than  not  damnify  the  efforts  of  an  architect  who  may  un- 
fortunately have  allowed  them  to  take  off  quantities  from 
his  drawings ; for,  as  they  don’t  understand  the  busi- 
ness sufficiently  to  bear  investigation,  they  generally  add 
“ so  mucli  ” to  make  up  for  any  error.  The  poor  architect 
has  nothing  but  odium  thrown  upon  his  time,  talent,  and 
labour  ; and  the  job,  more  frequently  than  not,  is  aban- 
doned, and  the  architect  left  to  seek  for  redress  by  an 
c.\ pensive  action  at  law. 

The  local  Kensington  and  Chelsea  paper  of  last  week 
has  the  following  bearing  on  this  subject : — 

" P.ABOciiiAi.  Btrii.nivos,  Ehury  Whare. 

Extraoriunarv  State.mknt. 

Mr.  Rickman’s  letter  (the  Hoard’s  surveyor)  states 
that  he  considered  for  this  building  that  4,CuoL  was  an 
ample  sum,  Mr.  Woodruff’s  contract  (as  made  out  by 

Mr.  Rickman  stated,  in  addition  to  the  revelation  in  his 
letter,  that  there  were  5,400  feet  of  flooring  too  much; 
indeed,  there  was  more  than  enough  to  cover  over  the 
wharf  ground,  as  well  as  the  inside ; but  this  was  a mere 
Jirimn  jneie  glance  at  the  exorbitant  amount  of  the  tenders, 
which  convinced  him  they  were  beyond  all  reason. 

Mr.  Westerton  stated  that  the  estimates  from  the  quan- 
tities were  swarming  with  the  most  gross  errors.  There 
was,  in  the  brickwork  alone  to  the  chimney-.stacks,  12 
rods  of  brickwork  too  much,  and  otlier  matters  in  like 
proportion.  So  you  will  please  to  make  this  known  to  the 
profession  in  general.  Ohserver. 


THE  “BUILDER’S”  LAW  NOTES. 

Infringement  of  ratent.~Kn  inventor,  in  bis 
speeitication  respecting  a patent  for  the  applica- 
tion  of  centrifugal  force  to  certain  portions  of  a 
niaclune  for  “roving”  cotton,  put  in  a general 
claim  for  the  invention  of  sticli  application  of 
centrifugal  force.  He  afterwards  entered  a dis- 
claimer of  all  applications  of  tbo  princiiile  of 
centrifugal  force  e.xcept  by  certain  means  described 
in  tbe  specification.  It  appeared  that  another 
person  had  nsed  a similar  machine,  in  which 
centrifugal  force  was  used  in  another  manner.  It 
•W'as  held  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  tbe'dis- 
ehiimer  limited  the  general  claim  and  left  the 
patent  good  to  the  extent  reserved,  but  only  to 
that  extent.  Lord  Wensleydale  laid  it  down  that 
the  opinion  of  scientific  witnesses,  as  to  whether 
there  has  been  an  infringement,  though  often 
received,  is,  strictly  speaking,  inadmissible  and 
it  objected  to,  ought  to  be  rejected.  If  the  ques’ 
tion  turn  on  the  construction  of  the  specification 
It  is  a question  of  law  for  the  judges;  but  where 
the  question  turns  on  the  extent  to  which  one 
machine  imitates  another  in  that  which  is  the 
alleged  invention,  it  is  a matter  for  the  iurv  — 
Higgins  v.  Seed.  *' 


^ doint-btoc/c  tompany.~X  shareholder  in 
joint-stock  company  which  bad  been  ordered 
be  wound  up  was  subsequently  discharged  un 
the  Insolvent  Debtors’  Acts  without  noticing 
company  in  his  schedule.  A call  was  made 
respect  of  debts  incurred  before  his  dischavjre 
nob  proved  till  after  that  event.  In  settlii\-’ 


RECENT  PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
BUILDING. 

Ventilation.— IT,  Williams,  Merthyr  Tydvil* 
Dated  2t)th  February,  1860. — This  invention  con- 
sists in  constructing  cast-iron  cylinders  or  ex- 
hausters, having  a piston  in  each  somewhat  similar 
to  the  ordinary  blowing  cylinders  in  common  use. 
Each  cylinder  has  at  the  top  and  bottom  thereof 
a suitable  chamber  or  chambers  fitted  with  air- 
valves,  either  of  leather,  vulcanised  india-rubber, 
or  other  suitable  material.  In  the  upstroke  of 
the  piston  the  air  which  Is  drawn  into  each 
cylinder  is  on  the  return  stroke  driven  therefrom 
through  the  outlet  valves. 

Blocks  or  Bricks  for  Bfildino  Perposes. 
M.  Cranfurd,  Kinson  Clay  Pottery,  near  Poole. 
Dated  27th  March,  1860. — The  patentee  proposes 
to  form  the  pieces  of  which  a building  is  composed 
of  any  superficial  shape  or  ai’ea  that  may  be  re- 
quired, but  in  a tubular  form,  the  thickness  of 
the  sides  being  proportioned  to  the  pressure  to  he 
sustained,  whereby  the  amount  of  surface  bearing 
would  be  obtained  with  a great  saving  of  the  ma- 
terial employed;  and  instead  of  trusting,  as  at 
present,  to  that  and  the  use  of  mortar  to  prevent 
any  slipping  of  one  piece  over  another,  he  makes 
openings  in  the  inner  sides  of  these  tubular  pieces, 
into  which  other  pieces  of  any  convenient  size  or 
shape  may  be  inserted  and  arranged,  always  so  as 
to  intersect  the  junction  of  two  or  more  of  the 
external  pieces,  so  that  it  will  be  impo.ssiblo  to 
move  one  of  these  from  the  other  without  taking 
out  or  breaking  tbe  inner  tie  or  ties. 

Plastic  Moi’lded  Materials  foe  Building 
Purposes. — C.F.  .R/eZ^eW,Gower-strcet,  London. 
Dated  19th  March,  1860. — This  invention  consists 
in  combining  fibrous  materials  with  water-glass 
(solution  of  silica  in  alkali),  lime,  and  clay.  In 
making  or  preparing  plastic  compounds  of  the 
materials  above  mentioned,  some  one  or  more  of 
tbe  other  materials  hereafter  mentioned  arc  gene- 
rally used,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  com- 
pound desired  to  be  produced.  These  other  ma- 
terials are  ground  glass,  ground  lava,  or  pumice- 
stone,  or  ground  marble  or  quartz,  or  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  [oxide  of  zinc  and  other 
metals,  magnesia,  ochres,  and  other  earths  con- 
taining like  properties.  The  coarser  ground 
matters  above  mentioned  give  mass,  and  the  oxides 
of  zinc  and  other  metals,  ochres  and  other  earths, 
modify  or  give  colour,  as  well  as  mass,  to  tbe  com- 
pounds of  tbe  other  matters. 

Portable  Buildings.— J.  Calvert,  York, 
and  C.  L.  Light,  Parliament-street,  London. 
Dated  22nd  March,  I860.— The  patentees  first 
form  foundation  shoes,  consisting  of  a screw 
having  a gaining  thread,  or  thread  of  variable 
angle,  cast  or  wrought  upon  It,  and  above  the 
screw  a sole-plate  or  loose  plate,  which  supports 
either  an  iron  standard  or  a soelict,  and  one  or 
more  pockets  for  receiving  the  horizontal  beams 
and  upright  posts  or  standards  of  the  bnildinv 
They  prefer  to  commence  the  thread  at  the  point 
of  the  screw,  where  they  make  it  very  narrow,  and 
to  increase  the  breadth  of  it,  and  increase  also  the 
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angle  which  it  makes  with  the  axis  of  the  screw  asit 
rises  from  the  point  towards  the  sole  or  base  plate, 
the  greatest  diameter  of  the  screw  being  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  base  plate.  The 
principal  standards  are  supported  directly  by  the 
screwed  foundation  shoes,  and  the  intei’mediatc 
standards  arc  tenoned  into  mortises  formed  in 
horizontal  beams,  which  extend  from  one  founda- 
tion shoe  to  the  next,  and  which  are  held  at  either 
end  by  tbe  pockets  before  mentioned.  Framed 
panels  form  the  wall,  and  are  dropped  down  from 
above  between  the  standards,  being  held  in  posi- 
tion by  tongues  or  fillets  of  hard  wood  or  other 
suitable  material.  These  framed  panels  are  formed 
hollow,  and  are  composed,  by  preference  (although 
not  necessarily)  of  Bielefeld’s  fibrous  slab,  which 
secures  the  interior  of  the  building  from  extremi- 
ties of  temperature.  The  edges  of  the  fibrous 
panels  are  received  in  rabbets  formed  in  the 
wooden  framing  of  tbe  panel.  Tlie  roofing  is  com- 
posed of  grooved  rafters,  the  grooves  of  which 
bold  canvassed  slabs  of  the  aforesaid  fibrous  mate- 
rial, or  a roofing  of  any  other  suitable  material. 
The  whole  of  the  fibrous  slabs  are  waterproofed 
with  a suitable  composition.  Buildings  constructed 
in  the  aforesaid  manner  are  said  to  be  exceedingly 
light  and  portable,  and  easily  put  together  without 
the  aid  of  skilled  labour.  The  invention  also  con- 
sists in  the  employment  of  a gaining  screw  for 
fencing  posts,  gate-posts,  and  other  purposes. 


VENTILATION  OF  HOUSES. 

Sib, — The  importance  of  ventilation  is  now  so 
generally  understood,  that  those  portions  of  your 
paper  M’hicb  relate  to  the  supply  of  fresh  air  to 
houses,  and  the  removal  of  impure  air,  are  among 
the  most  interesting. 

Arnott’s  valves  were  a very  valuahlo  discovery; 
but  the  objection  to  them  is  the  frequent  escape 
of  smoke  and  dirt  from  the  chimney.  These 
drawbacks  have  caused  many  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  them.  In  new  houses  this  nuisance  can  bo 
avoided  by  building  up  a shaft  or  Hue  expressly 
intended  for  the  escape  of  air  only,  by  the  side  of 
the  chimney  flues.  I don’t  know  how  often  this 
is  done,  but  it  ought  to  be  made  compulsory  in 
all  new  houses. 

What  is  tbe  best  remedy  in  bouses  already 
built,  and  not  provided  with  such  flues  ? At 
preseut,  tbe  only  plan  which  occurs  to  me  is  an 
opening  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  which  might 
be  concealed  by  an  ornament,  and  air-bricks  in 
tbe  walls,  allowing  the  air  from  the  room  to  pass 
between  the  floors  into  the  open  air.  Will  this 
be  attended  with  an  inconvenient  down-draught 
of  cold  air  from  without,  which  in  a low  room 
might  prove  unpleasant  ? 

I shall  be  glad  to  see  some  remarks  on  this 
subject  from  one  of  your  experienced  contributors. 

Salus. 


gfloks 

All  Round  the  World : an  illusiraied  Record  of 
J’byages,  Travels,  and  Adiientures,  in  all  Tarts 
of  the  Globe.  Edited  by  W.  F.  Ainsworth, 
F.R.G.S.,  Ac.  London  : Marsh,  Fleet-street. 
This  new  series  promises  well  to  form  an  enter- 
taining and  valuable  work.  It  will  not  merely 
constitute  a record  of  tlie  experiences  of  a single 
voyager,  traveller,  or  adventurer,  but  a compila- 
tion from  all  that  is  most  interesting  and  curious 
in  the  narratives,  already  written,  of  the  expe- 
riences of  many  voyagers,  travellers,  and  adven- 
turers, in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  selected  and  col- 
laborated by  an  accomplished  editor,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Ainsworth,  the  well-known  traveller.  Tbe  work, 
it  would  appear,  will  be  plentifully  illustrated. 
Tbe  first  part  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  Holy  Land. 
At  the  close  of  it,  a section  is  begun  on  “ Sicily  as 
it  is.” 


VARIORUM. 

The  Quarterly  Reviexo,  for  October,  contains 
several  articles  of  considerable  importance  and 
interest.  One  of  these  is  on  “ Competitive 
Examinations;  ” another  on  our  “Iron  Sides  and 
Wooden  Walls;”  and  a third,  under  the  title  of 
“Deaconesses,”  relates  to  the  question  of  female 
employment.  The  article  on  “Competitive  Ex- 
aminations” is  by  no  means  favourable  to  this  mode 
of  appointment  to  offices  in  the  civil  service  ; and 
certainly  a strong  memory,  or  even  a good  edu- 
cation, does  not  necessarily  imply  tbe  possession  of 
temperance,  justice,  diligence,  and  all  tbe  public 
virtues.  We  should  be  inclined  even  to  go  a 
little  farther,  and  to  maintain  that  learning  istlio 
lowest  and  most  superficial  of  the  three  great 
faculties — learning,  talent,  and  genius — into  which 
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Coleridge  and  others  have,  with  pretty  fair  accu- 
racy and  comprehensiveness,  divided  the  intel- 
lectual or  sciential  aspect  of  the  threefold  mind, — 
sciential,  sentient,  and  potential.  A capability  of 
responding  with  ready  tact  and  memory  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  examiners,  therefore,  can  disclose  hut 
every  small  chink  of  the  “light  within.”  Neverthe- 
less the  system  has  its  advantages,  rightly  admin- 
istered, and  opens  the  door  to  unaided  ability. 
The  author  of  the  article  on  our  “Iron  Sides  aud 
Wooden  Walls”  maintains  the  superiority  of  iron 
ships  for  the  navy,  and  states  that  these  only  are 
capable  of  withstanding  the  vibration  caused  by 
the  screw,  which  shakes  wooden  ships,  he  says,  to 
pieces.  There  is  one  important  point  which  ought 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  however : that  is,  the  sud- 
denness with  which  iron  ships  founder  and  sink  : 
carefully  constructed,  and  as  carefully  kept,  com- 
partments might  do  much  to  obviate  this  disad- 
vantage.  There  are  also  articles  of  varied  in- 

terest in  the  Edinhurgh  Sevieto.  “ The  Churches 
of  the  Holy  Land”  is  an  especially  interesting 
and  able  one,  in  which  the  writer  resists  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson’s  ingenious  theory  on  the  subjectof  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  the  history  of  which  is  practically  in 
itself  the  history  of  the  churches  of  the  Holy 
Land.  In  reference  to  this  perplexed  question, 
there  is  one  collateral  point  which  ought,  we 
think,  to  be  well  considered ; namely,  the  fact  that 
caves,  rocky  crypts,  or  cells,  beneath  temples  were  a 
feature  in  some  Gentile  religions  : there  were 
round  temples,  too,  with  such  sacred  caves  beneath 
them  5 in  which,  moreover,  as  in  most  if  not  all 
others,  mysteries  of  death  and  resurrection  were 
enacted.  Even  the  Mexican  Aborigenes,  according 
to  Mackey’s  Lexicon  [article,  “American  Mys- 
teries ”],  had  a temple  with  cavernous  excavations 
beneath,  in  which  mysteries  of  “ regeneration  ” 
through  “ the  path  of  death  ” were  practised ; one 
horrible  feature  of  which  consisted  in  throwing 
down,  into  the  presence  of  the  aspirant  to  initia- 
tion, a sacrificed  human  victim  still  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  from  the  high  altar  of  the  temple  into 
the  cavern  under  the  alUar,  Indeed,  the  Gentile 
rites  in  general  comprised  manifestations  of 
death,  real  or  simulated,  with  funereal  rites 
•and  lamentations,  followed  up  by  resurrcctive 
representations  aud  rejoicings.  And  that  there 
are  strictly  Gentile,  as  well  as  Mahomedan, 
elements  in  the  question  at  issue  in  respect  to 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  ought 
to  be  taken  into  account  by  all  who  discuss  this 
question,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Thus  Eusebius, 
in  his  “Life  of  Constantine,”  states,  in  general 
terms,  that  wicked  men  had  choked  the  holy 
sepulchre  or  cave  with  earth,  covered  it  with  a 
high  mound  afterwards  paved,  and  built  upon  it  a 
tomb  for  dead  souls,  in  the  shape  of  a temple  of 
Aphrodite.  Socrates  also  speaks  of  a temple  of 
Aphrodite  over  the  sepulchre,  and  Dion  Cassius 
attributes  to  Hadrian  a temple  of  Jupiter  built  on 
the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple  itself.  We  merely 
wish  here  to  indicate  to  others  the  point  referred 
to  — not  to  draw  any  inference  from  it  on 
either  side  of  the  argument,  far  less  to  dis- 
cuss its  hearings  on  the  whole  question. 

The  number  of  deaths  arising  from  the  burning  of 
ladies’  dresses,  especially  since  they  became  literally 
“swells”  with  steel  hoops  and  crinoline,  is  really 
lamentable.  The  liegistrar-General,  writing  on 
this  subject  In  March  last,  says, — “The  fires  of 
Smithfield,  and  the  Suttee  fires  of  India,  have 
been  extinguished ; but  the  fires  of  our  own 
hearths  destroy  hundreds,  and  deform  thousands, 
of  English  women  and  children  annually.  As- 
suredly some  remedy  may  be  found.  Why  are 
combustible  dresses  carelessly  worn  ? Eight  per- 
sons should  not  be  burnt  to  death  in  seven  days 
(in  London  alone).  Such  deaths  can  scarcely  be 
considered  inevitable  accidents.”  Her  Majesty,  it 
may  be  remembered,  referred  this  subject,  in 
November,  1858,  to  Professor  Graham,  the 
chemist,  and  Master  of  the  Mint;  and  he  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  Versmann  & Oppenheim,  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject  experimentally.  The  result 
was,  the  discovery  of  two  chemical  agents  suitable 
as  blaze-proofers,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  for 
the  combustible  fabrics  Tised  for  women’s  attire. 
One  of  these  agents  is  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
which  is  now  iised  in  the  manufacturing  process 
of  woven  fabrics  that  require  no  ironing,  such  as 
hook  muslins,  tarlatans,  net  and  lace  curtains,  &c. 
The  other  is  tungstate  of  soda,  which  is  sold  for 
domestic  use  under  the  name  of  “the  ladles’  pre- 
server.” Information  as  to  the  mode  of  using 
this  useful  agent  can  be  bad  from  a tract  now 
before  us,  titled  “ Description  of  the  Ladies’  Life 
Preserver,”  &c.,  and  issued  by  Messrs.  Briggs  & 

Co.,  at  20,  Great  Pcter-strect,  \\'’estininster. 

A pamphlet  titled  “The  Iron-band  Gabion,  and  its 
Applicability  to  various  Military  Field  Purposes;” 


by  Sergeant-major  John  Jones,  Royal  Engineers 
(Fordham,  Chatham,  printer),  gives  an  account  of 
an  article  which  appears  to  be  of  singular  and 
varied  use  in  military  operations.  The  tedious 
multiplication  of  the  basket-like  gabions  at  the 
Crimea  will  be  remembered.  By  the  use  of  iron- 
band  instead  of  wicker  or  bamboo,  two  men  can 
now,  it  seems,  make  a gabion  in  less  than  five 
minutes ; whereas  the  wicker  gabion  takes  three 
men  three  hours.  The  bands  are  prepared  with 
buttons  and  slots,  and  they  are  capable  of  being 
converted  into  suspension  bridges,  hospital  bed- 
steads, ambulance  litters,  network  for  military 
obstacles,  and  field  stabling  and  hutting.  They 
are  also  light  and  portable,  and  can  be  packed  in 
small  compass,  and  must  constitute  a most  im- 
portant element  in  future  field  practice. 

“ Development  of  Christian  Architecture  in  Italy,” 
by  Sebastian  Okely,  A.M.  (Longman  Co.),  is 
before  us  for  early  notice.  We  have  also  received 
It,  Barclay’s  “ Monograms  “ The  Wit  and  Wis- 
dom  of  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith”  (Longman  & Co.) ; 
“The  Progressive  Screw  as  a Propeller  in  Navi- 
gation,” by  Julian  John  Revy,  C.E.  (Weale, 
Holborii) ; Stanford’s  “ London  Guide”  (Charing- 
cross);  “ The  Proceedings  of  the  Liv’erpool  Archi- 
tectural and  Arclnuological  Society,”  1858,  1859; 
Fairbairn’s  “Crests  of  the  Families  of  Great, 
Britain  and  Ireland,”  edited  by  Joseph  Maclaren 
(T.  C.  Jack,  Edinburgh);  “ Observations  on  the 
Niagara  Railway  Suspension  Bridge,”  by  P,  W. 
Barlow,  F.R.S.  (Weale)  ; Longman’s  superb  edition 
of  Moore’s  “Lalla  Rookb,”  with  sixty-nine  illus- 
trations by  John  Tenniel,  1861 ; and  some  others. 


BtriLDERs’  BE>'EyoLBNT  Ikstitutiox. — The 
13th  anniversary  dinner  of  this  association  took 
place  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street, 
on  Thursday  evening,  as  announced;  Mr.  George 
Pliicknett,  the  president  of  the  year,  in  the  chair. 
The  attendance  was  good,  and  the  dinner  passed 
off*  very  satisfactorily  : we  shall  report  next  week. 

An  Italian  Exhibition.— A letter  from  Turin 
says: — "Florence  is  making  prep.aration  for  a 
grand  exhibition,  which  is  to-  take  place  next 
summer,  and  which  is  to  hear  the  name  of  the 
‘Itali.in  Exhibition.’  Florence  gives  100,000f.; 
the  Provincial  Conncil  of  Florence  30,000f. ; Milan, 
20,000f.;  Leghorn,  10,000f. ; and  Pisa,  7,000f.” 

The  Stbeet  Teaiiway  Pboject.  — Further 
proposals  have  been  made  to  the  Westminster 
district  authorities.  Sir.  Train  has  made  applica- 
tion to  them  to  be  allowed  to  extend  his  tram- 
ways to  various  streets  under  their  jurisdiction, 
such  as  Oxford  street,  Regent-street,  Piccadilly, 
Coventry-street,  and  Pall-mall.  Mr.  H.  Greaves 
applied  to  be  allowed  to  submit  his  plan  for  com- 
bining tramways  with  gas  and  other  pipes,  the 
pipes  to  form  the  sleepers  under  the  rail  or  train. 
His  gas-pipe  sleepers  are  patented,  and  form,  he 
says,  one  continuous  structure,  so  that  gas  could 
not  escape,  and  each  would  bear  30  or  40  tons 
weight.  By  laying  such  pipes,  he  urged,  the 
breaking  up  of  streets  would  be  obviated,  as  also 
the  contamination  of  the  subsoil  by  gas  escape. 
Both  projects  were  referred  to  the  Works  Com- 
mittee of  the  district  for  consideration.  Mr.  Train 
has  also  applied  to  the  City  Sewers  Commission 
for  permission  to  construct  railways  in  some  of 
the  principal  thoroughfares  in  the  City.  It  was 
resolved  that  he  should  be  invited  to  appear 
before  the  court,  and  answer  questions  as  to  his 
project.  It  is  said  that  a genth-mau  in  Manches- 
ter has  taken  out  letters  patent,  for  a plan  of 
what  he  terms  a “perambulating  railway.”  The 
projector  proposes  to  lay  down  his  line  perfectly 
level  with  the  roadway,  each  rail  not  e.xceeding 
3 inches  in  width;  and  in  the  centre  he  places  a 
grooved  rail  ia  which  is  to  run  what  he  terras 
the  perambulator,  which  Is  simply  a wheel  9 inches 
iu  diameter,  centred  in  a bur  hinged  to  the  fore 
axle  of  the  vehicle,  and  spurred  to  it  on  both 
sides,  so  that  when  the  wheel  revolves  in  the 
groove  the  axle  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the 
rails.  This  bar  is  suspended  from  the  splinter 
bar  by  a strong  elastic  band,  which  holds  the 
wheel  about  4 or  5 inches  clear  of  the  road ; and 
an  upright  rod,  passing  through  the  footboard, 
and  acting  on  tbe  perambulator,  enables  the 
driver,  when  he  has  fairly  adjusted  his  vehicle 
upon  the  rails,  to  depress,  by  the  action  of  his 
foot,  the  wheel  into  the  groove  of  the  centre  rail, 
and  to  retain  it  in  position  as  long  as  he  wishes  to 
remain  on  the  metals.  It  is  stated  that  the 
patentee  has  obtained  permission  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Pendleton  road,  Manchester,  to  lay  down 
such  a length  of  line  as  will  suffice  to  test  its 
efficiency  and  utility. 


The  Glass  Tbade  at  Sfndebl.-^wd. — The 
various  glass  and  bottle  manufactories  at  Sunder- 
land, says  the  Gateshead  Ohsercer,  arc  now  in  full 
operation,  and  several  of  the  proprietors  are 
extending  their  works,  Messrs.  J.  Hartley  & Co. 
amongst  others  are  now  building  two  additional 
cones  for  the  manufacture  of  sheet  glass. 

A New  Plan  tor  the  Improvement  of  the 
Port  of  Bristol.  — Mr.  Masters,  of  Bristol, 
architect,  has  prepared  plans  which  have  been 
submitted  to  the  members  of  the  Town  Council, 
as  olfering  a means  of  meeting  the  desideratum 
of  Port  Improvement.  Mr.  Masters’s  design  is  to 
make,  at  the  “horse-shoe”  bend  in  the  river, 
between  Seamills  and  the  Powder-house,  a new 
and  much  straighter  channel,  and  the  curve,  com- 
prising the  present  course  of  the  stream,  which 
would  be  taken  olf,  he  would  make  the  site  of  new 
docks,  of  considerable  area,  with  the  addition  of  a 
railway  running  to  Bristol. 

ExcAVATiNa  Tcnnels.— Mr.  Gilbert,  Coleorton, 
has  invented  an  apparatus  to  excavate  sewers, 
tunnels,  &c.,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the 
building  of  the  required  number  of  rings  of  brick- 
work, without  the  aid  of  timber  to  prevent  the 
slip  from  above,  no  more  ground  being  displaced 
than  is  necessary,  these  being  done  as  well  in 
running  sand  or  new  ground  as  in  solid  firm 
ground,  and  effected  in  the  following  manner,  as 
described  by  him I propose  employing  a catting 
sbield,  of  tbe  form  of  tbe  upper  part  of  the  tunnel 
or  sewer,  and  supporting  it  by  suitable  framing, 
upon  which  are  powerful  screw-jacks,  hydraulic 
presses,  or  other  suitable  power  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  said  shield  forward.  The  shield  travels 
over  rollers  on  the  top  of  tho  frame,  and  can  he 
made  to  travel  in  a straight  lino,  rise,  fall,  or  turn 
a course  by  means  of  such  rollers.  The  bearing 
prop  or  framing  at  tbe  back  of  the  brickwork 
maybe  formed  in  the  shape  of  an  X;  the  lower 
part  thereof  serving  as  an  entrance  passage  to  a 
wagon-road,  where  such  is  required  for  clearing 
away  dirt,  or  other  purposes. 

Baths  and  Wash-hoitses  for  the  City  of 
London. — The  corporation  has  nob  one  such  insti- 
tution under  the  shelter  of  its  wings,  and  therein  it 
lags  behind  the  age  in  its  ministration  to  the  poor 
domiciled  in  the  City.  It  will  be  in  vaiu  to  ignore 
the  necessity  for  such  institutions  on  the  ground 
of  decreasing  population  and  the  growth  of  hauks 
and  warehouses,  because  some  large  districts  arc 
wholly  occupied  with  residents  of  tbe  artisan  and 
labouring  classes.  These  are  put  to  severe  shifts 
if  they  have  any  desire  to  maintain  their  health 
and  personal  decency  at  a fair  status  : the  wives 
have  no  grass-plots  whereon  to  bleach  their  linen  ; 
kitchens  and  wash-houses  are,  to  a great  extent, 
converted  into  dwelling-rooms;  aud,  though  soap 
may  be  cheap  aud  water  plentiful,  the  day’s  wash 
has  either  to  be  done  on  tho  roof  of  the  house,  or 
on  the  pavement  of  the  narrow  street,  while  tho 
clothes-lines  are  hung  from  window  to  window  as 
decorations  to  the  public  way. — City  Press. 

The  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent- 
street. — This  well-known  institution  is  about  to 
make  a fresh  start  for  popular  support  under  new 
managers.  Tbe  building  has  undergone  a renova- 
tion, and  will  shortly  be  open  to  the  public.  The 
entrance-hall  has  been  rendered  fire-proof,  and 
additional  means  of  ingress  and  egress  provided. 
The  lighting  and  ventilation,  it  is  said,  will  be 
accomplished  in  a new  manner,  and  a cheerful 
style  of  decoration  has  been  adopted  through- 
out the  interior.  Tbe  institution  is  not  to  be 
diverted  from  the  laudable  purposes  for  which 
it  was  originally  established.  Although  the  various 
alterations  are  not  yet  completed,  they  were  suffi- 
ciently  advanced  last  week  to  enable  Mr.  C. 
Dresser,  tbe  lecturer  on  botany  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  to  deliver  the  introductory 
lecture  to  the  course  of  study  in  that  iutcrestiug 
science. 

Durham  and  Tyne  Bridge  Turnpike-road. 
The  following  tenders  for  the  improvement  of  the 
road  at  Chester  Dene,  have  been  sent  in,  according 
to  the  Gateshead  Obseri'er: — 

John  Kellett,  builder,  Crook  .£i,6'iT  0 0 

William  Graham,  John  Macnaiight,  8c 
Matthew  llowey  Wells,  contractors, 

Birtley  4,02S  16  1 

J.  W.  Bulmcr,  contractor,  Sherburn 

House,  Durham  3,951  0 0 

Foster  8c  Lawton,  contractors.  North 

Uiddick  Hall 3,900  0 0 

Joseph  Nicholson  & Co.,  contractors, 

Sunderland  3,720  0 0 

Edward  & Charles  Brier,  builders.  Bishop 

Auckland  3,700  5 10 

Eden  8c  Dickenson,  contractors,  Gates- 
head   .3,374  15  3J 

Harrison  Hodgson,  contractor,  Durham  2,P95  lo  0 

The  committee  have  recommended  for  acceptance 
the  tender  of  Mr.  Harrison  Hodgson. 
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pREUMATic  Despatch  Company, — At  a receut 
meeting  of  shareholders  of  the  Pneumatic  Despatch 
Company,  held  at  Westminster,  the  chairman, 
Capt.  Iluish,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  said 
they  were  continuing  experiments,  not  to  ascertain 
the  power  of  propulsion  by  exhaustion,  buttoascer- 
tain  the  means  by  which  they  could  produce  a 
revenue  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  expe- 
riments had  sbowu  most  satisfactory  results,  and 
would  be  completed  in  about  a fortnight,  when 
a tabulated  statement  would  be  furnished  by 
the  engineers  to  the  hoard.  The  engineers  had 
already  informed  him  that,  by  the  use  of  the  fan, 
which  was  a most  elaborate  thing,  but  very 
economical,  they  could  obtain  a speed  of  thirty 
or  forty  miles  at  a very  inexpensive  cost.  Until 
they  received  the  report  they  would  not  do  any- 
thing, but  he  believed  it  would  be  of  such  a nature 
as  would  justify  the  directors  in  commencing 
operations.  The  first  pipe  would  be  laid  from  St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand  to  Bloomsbury  for  post-office 
purposes. 

WoBCESTER  Diocesan  Architecthral  So- 
ciety.— The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  has 
been  held  in  the  Lecture-room  of  the  Natural 
History  Society,  at  Worcester.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  the  Hon.  Frederick  Lygon,  M.l*.  Mr, 
J.  S.  Walker,  hon.  secretary,  read  the  seventh 
annual  report.  The  committee  expressed  their 
regret  that  there  had  not  been  so  many  members 
added  to  the  society  as  during  former  years,  and 
that,  on  account  of  his  removal  to  London,  Mr. 
Theodore  Galbon  had  resigned  his  position  as  one 
of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  societies.  They 
stated  that  the  annual  volumes  of  reports  and 
papers  published  by  the  six  associated  societies 
had  been  distributed  amongst  the  members. 
I'nder  the  head  of  “ New  Buildings  and  Kestora- 
tions,*'  a lengthy  and  critical  account  was  given 
in  the  report  of  work  done  to  religious  and  educa- 
tional buildings  in  the  district.  The  Rev.  R. 
Cattley,  the  treasurer,  read  the  financial  state- 
ment. He  said  a large  sum  was  due  for  arrears, 
chiefly  from  members  residing  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  city.  He  recommended  that  as 
the  addition  of  members  was  scarcely  so  great  as 
the  withdrawals,  through  removal  and  other 
causes,  efforts  should  be  made  to  induce  persons 
to  join  the  society.  The  Rev.  II.  G.  Pepys 
road  a paper  by  the  Rev.  E.  Trollope,  on 
Monastic  Gatehouses  and  Walls,  the  author  of, 
the  treatise  being  unable  to  attend.  On  the  day 
after  the  meeting,  the  members  proceeded  on 
their  animal  excursion  to  visit  and  inspect  some 
of  the  churches  in  the  diocese.  The  churches 
selected  for  that  purpose  this  year  were  Stoke 
Prior,  Bromsgrove,  Headless  Cross,  Redditch,  and 
Beolcy,  but  the  last  was  not  visited. 


Science  and  Art  Department  Prizes  at 
Glasgow. — The  Queen’s  honorary  prizes  awarded 
to  the  students  of  the  chemistry  class  lately 
formed  in  connection  w’ith  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  in  the  Secular  School,  Carlton-placo, 
Glasgow,  were  distributed  recently  on  commencing 
the  second  course  of  instruction.  Mr.  James 
M'Clclland  presided.  A large  number  of  persons 
interested  in  tlie  institution  were  present.  The 
chairman  stated  that  at  the  metropolitan  examina- 
tions Mr.  Mayer  had  succeeded  in  gaining  a certi- 
ficate in  chemistry,  after  being  severely  examined 
by  Professor  Hoflinann  during  two  days  ; and  that 
he  was  the  only  candidate  from  the  north  of  the 
border.  Mr.  Mayer  then  established,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Department  and  the  promoters  of 
the  school,  a special  class  for  the  study  of  chemis- 
try, apart  from  the  regular  school  studies.  Six 
out  of  twelve  of  the  students  of  this  class  had 
gained  (Queen’s  prizes,  nine  of  the  twelve  having 
previously  passed  their  examination.  The  chair- 
man then  said  that  these  prizes  would  be  dis- 
tributed after  the  delivery  of  an  introductorv  lec- 
ture by  Mr.  Mayer.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded 
to  show  that  the  study  of  abstract  scientific  truths 
is  essential  to  industrial  progress,  as  had  been 
beautifully  demonstrated  by  what  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  crowning  event  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy’s  career  as  an  eminent  student  of  science  — 
the  invention  of  the  safety  lamp.  This  invention 
was  not  a mere  lucky  hit,  but  the  result  of  the 
strictest  scieutific  induction  5 and  the  instrument 
itself  had  been  of  incalculable  service  in  the  pre- 
seryatiou  of  human  life, -what  the  inventor 
desired  it  to  be.  To  prove  his  position  the  lec- 
turer performed  a variety  of  instructive  experi- 
ments, showing  how  explosions  of  fire-damp  are 
caused  in  coal  miucs,  and  how  tiicy  may  be  pre- 
vented.  by  the  use  of  the  safety  lamp.  The  descent 
of  a miniature  coal  miuo  with  a Davy  lamp,  into 
an  inflammable  gaseous  mixture,  without  causing 
an  explosion,  was  exhibited.  ° 


The  New  Horticultural  Gardens,  South 
Kensinoton.^ — The  works  are  making  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  the  boundary  line  of  the  gardens  is 
shown  on  all  sides  by  the  rising  arcades.  The 
arches  of  the  north  arcades  on  the  west  side  are 
nearly  all  turned.  The  north  arcades  ai’e  in 
Portland  stone,  with  a rusticated  red-brick  pilas- 
ter, which  is  placed  betw’eeu  small  Doric  stone 
columns.  The  foundations  of  the  conservatory, 
which  is  on  the  north  level,  are  now  laid.  The 
moulded  brick  pillars  on  the  middle  level  are 
several  feet  above  the  ground,  on  both  sides,  and 
the  brick  piers  on  the  south,  or  lower  level,  are 
nearly  at  their  full  height.  It  is  expected  that 
the  new  council-room  for  the  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  ready  to  be  occupied  in  a few  weeks . the 
pavement  and  heating  apparatus  are  now  in  exe- 
cution. The  ornamental  front  of  this  structure, 
towards  Exhibition-road,  is  not  yet  commenced. 
All  the  heavy  earthworks  and  various  levels  of  the 
gardens  will  be  completed,  it  is  said,  next  week, 
when  the  planting  will  begin.  The  Horticultural 
Society  have  announced  that  their  first  flower- 
show  is  to  take  place  next  May,  when  the  arcades 
will  be  sufficiently  completed. 

Chapel  of  St.  Apfoline,  Guernsey. — The 
chapel  of  St.  Appoline  is  situated  in  the  west  of 
Guernsey,  close  by  the  seacoast,  and  is  of  great 
anticpiity.  Mr.  Dally,  in  his  “Guide”  to  the 
Channel  Islands,  remarks  that  it  is  the  only  one 
standing  of  the  many  similar  ecclesiastical  struc- 
tures in  use  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  parish 
churches.  The  interior  consists  of  a plain  chamber, 
about  27  feet  long  by  1-1  feet  9 inches  wide.  The 
chapel  has  two  segmeutal  doorways  and  throe 
small  openings;  while  it  is  covered  with  a pointed 
and  ponderous  vauUed  roof.  The  sides  of  the  roof 
and  walls  are  adorned  with  fresco  paintings ; 
several  figures  of  saints  being  visible  on  the  south 
wall;  and  one,  a bishop,  on  the  east  wall.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  date  when  the  building  was 
erected ; hut  it  is  considered  to  he  the  oldest  in 
Guernsey.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  by  the  monks, 
who,  it  is  reported,  arrived  in  the  island  at  that 
time.  There  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a geutlc- 
mau  in  the  island  a silver-gilt  chalice  belonging 
to  this  chapel,  round  which  are  the  words  “ Sancte 
Faille  ora  pro  nohis,”  from  which  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  name  of  St.  Appoline, — unknown 
to  fame, — is  substituted  for  that  of  St.  Paul. 
But  this  chapel  is  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state 
of  preservation,  for  wc  regret  to  say  it  is  used  as  a 
barn.  Certainly  such  an  edifice,  wliich  is,  perhaps, 
the  oldest  we  have  standing,  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  fall  to  decay.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  repair  this  chapel,  and  thus  render  it  fit  for 
public  woi'ahip,  small  as  it  is,  there  being  no 
church  close  to  it. — M. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  baths  and  w<as}i 
liouaes  belonging  to  St.  James’s  parish;  Mr.  Chas.  Lc« 
architect ; — 

Myers £j,690  0 0 

Patrick  4,547  *>  " 

McLennan  & Bird 4,260  0 0 

Adamson  Son 4,248  0 0 

Humphreys  & Luxford 4,228  0 0 

Walker  4,227  <>  0 

Palmer  3,826  0 0 


For  finishing  two  carcasses,  for  Mr.  R.  Hallett,  at  Buck 
hurst-hill,  Woodford;  Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley,  architect:— 

Masters 0 0 

Humphrey gso  0 0 

Rivett 973  c 0 

Cushing gig  0 0 

Davey  8931  « c 


For  a house  at  Stoke  Newington;  Mr.  Brooks,  arclii 
tect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Clever  ; — 

Glenn i6T,050  0 0 

Hocken i.oio  0 0 

Henshaw  992  0 0 

Evans,  Brothers sio  0 0 

Brown ygg  q 0 
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jr  repairs  and  laying  2,200  feet  of  J-inch  nibbed  York 
paving,  at  the  Butchers’  Charitab'e  Listilution,  Walham- 
grecn  ; Mr,  Henry  McCalla,  architect 

London  Building  Company dS'i'X:)  0 0 

Bingham,  Brothers 310  0 o 

295  0 0 

B’shop  215  10  0 

Bryan jgg  „ „ 


For  a house  at  Mtiswell-hill,  exclusive  of  'graining, 
papering,  «ic.  j Mr.  George  Truefitt,  architect:— 

Wiltshire’ ^gig  0 

Carter 896  0 0 

Longmire  & Burge efiO  0 0 

llenshaw 854  0 0 

Glenn goo  0 0 


For  repairs  and  alterations  to  a dwelUrig-hoiise  and 
prernisesin  Dulwich,  for  Mr.  George  Gowan ; Mr.  Iley, 


Maclachlan  

Downs  (accepted) 


jCT,06) 

89(j 


If  asphaltc  (lout 
omitted,  deduci 
^67  o 0 


For  the  erection  of  six  cottages  at  Caversham,  Oxon, 
for  Mr.  Talbot;  Messrs.  Cooper  & Goiilding,  architect.-, 
Reading.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  architects  ; — 

Nichols  0 0 

Orton  & Cliild 1,120  0 0 

Reynolds  i,fi82  0 i) 

Sheppard  (accepted'  926  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Monington  Church,  Pembrokeshire, 

including  old  materials ; Mr.  Withers,  architect : 

James .^571  13  0 

Joseph  553  10  0 

. Morgan 519  0 0 

JetiUin.s  & Co 481  15  0 


For  new  front  and  alterations  at  Godaiming,  for  Mc.ssr.i. 
Putter  & Agate ; Mr.  Peak,  architect,  Guildford  :— 

Pollard j£-226  0 0 

James  Smith 220  0 0 

James  Moon  St  Son  no  0 0 

Othen  (arceptcti; gg  13  0 


For  erecting  a public-house  on  the  I.ca-liri(lgc  r 
Mr.  Thomas  J,  Hill,  architect.  First  contract  : — 

Harrison  A 825  0 0 

Price  (accepted) 773  0 0 


Wl; 


For  rebuilding  house  in  Livcrpool-road;  Mr.  Thomas 
. llill,  architect 

Timeweli  ^’334  0 0 

Haynes 327  0 « 

Ramsay 288  7 6 

Gadsby  2S7  0 0 


Tenders  for  alterations  to  No.  is.  Store-street.  Bedford- 
stiuare.  Mr.  F.  E.  Ilohhworth,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mes 


rs.  Laiisdown 
]yicks 


Batterbury 
Keyes  A:  Head.. 

Jeffs  

775 

•far'cy 750 


782 


_ For  new  school.  Ac.,  Northampton ; for 
Kingston;  Mr.  E.  K.  Law,  architect 



Roberts , 

Jresnn.. 


Cosford  (accepted) !!!"."  359 


For  erecting  a farm-house  on  the  Branches-park  Estate 
' Messrs.  Beneat  A Newson.  Norwich, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr,  E.  E.  Benest;— 

Westley  A Arher ^•1,209  0 0 

Brooke  A Wiseman ; mo  q q 

L“cey ’g65  „ ^ 


window  and  making  alterations  to  a 
house  m bt.  Giles  s-street.  Norwich,  for  Mr.  John  God- 
^ Newson,  Norwloli,  nrehi. 
tccts.  QuaiiUties  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Bcne.st;  — 

0 

Brooke  A W isemau  ....  334  1.2  f, 

361  0 t. 

Spinks  A Burrell 359  q 9 

Browne  A Bailey i.’  3581,5  g 

.34.5  0 0 

Plumincr  A Bloom 28i  0 n 


For  the  York  and  Ripon  Diocesan  Female  Training 
Schools,  to  be  erected  at  Ripon;  Messr.s.  J.  B.  A W. 
Atkinson,  architects,  York.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
B.  W'ormald,  of  York : — 


Fur  theenliri’  Works. 

(■owing j£'6,999 

TliNOKRS  AccKPTIill. 
SJii.wnrg  iind  Biichivork. 

Kcttlcwctl .^2,573 

Carpenl"!'  tmtl  Joiner's  Work. 

Bellcrby ^'(,797 

Plustering. 

Croft  A Co .i'415 


*,*  The  architects  of  the  East  London  Catiiolic  Ceme- 
tery are  Messrs.  Willson  A Nicholl. 
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The  Central  Pari,  New  York. 

HE  Prince  of  Wales, 
during  his  recent 
stay  in  New  York 
city,  the  commercial 
capital  of  the  United 
States,  after  visiting 
tlie  New  York  Uni- 
versity, the  Astor 
Library,  the  Wo- 
men’s Library,  and 
some  other  public 
buildings  (it  was  on 
the  12th  of  last 
month),  went  to  the 
Central  Park,  and 
assisted  at  the  trans- 
planting of  an  Eng- 
lish oak  and  an 
American  elm.  Long 
may  they  floimsh 
side  by  side,  vigor- 
ous and  sturdy  me- 
mentoes of  the  plea- 
sant visit  paid  by 
England,  and  the 
hospitable  and  warm 
hearted  reception  ac- 
corded by  America. 

Considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made 
with  the  Central 
Park.  Our  readers 
may  remember  that, 
in  1858,  thirty-three  plans  for  forming  the 
proposed  new  park  were  submitted  in  competi- 
tion, and  four  premiums,  consisting  of  4(10/,, 
2d(.)/.,  150/.,  and  10()/.,  were  awarded.  The 
successful  design  was  presented  by  Messrs. 
E.  L.  Olmsted  and  Calvert  Vaux,  and  the 
works  were  at  once  commenced  by  the  Com- 
missioners having  the  matter  in  charge,  Mr. 
Olmsted, — the  author,  among  other  works,  of 
“W'alks  and  Talks  of  an  American  Fanner  in 
England,” — being  appouited  to  the  chief  posi- 
tion and  the  resident  charge  of  the  work  ; and 
Mr.  Vaux,  some  of  whose  designs  have  been 
iliusti-ated  in  former  numbers  of  the  Builder, 
acting  as  consulting  architect. 

The  plan  which  has  been  followed  is,  with 
a few  modifications  and  additions,  the  same  to 
which  the  first  premium  was  awarded.  The 
cost  of  land  taken  for  the  park,  with  the  ex- 
tensions in  contemplation,  will  be  rather  more 
than  1,(100,000/.  The  expenditure  at  present 
made  on  it  amounts  to  about  .500, 000/.,  and 
the  total  sum  authorized  to  be  e.xpended  is 
about  800,000/. 

When  the  architects  sent  in  their  designs 
they  pointed  out  that,  up  to  that  time,  in  plan- 
ning public  works  for  the  city  of  new  York, 
in  no  instance  had  adequate  aUowauce  been 
made  for  its  increasing  population  and  busi- 
ness ; not  even  in  the  case  of  the  Croton  aque- 
duct, otherwise  so  well  considered.  The  City 
I Hall,  the  best  architectural  work  in  the  >State, 
and  built  to  last  for  centuries,  does  not  at  this 
time  afford  facilities  for  one-third  of  the  business 
for  which  it  was  intended.  The  present  Post- 
office,  expensively  fitted  up  a dozen  years  ago, 
no  longer  answers  its  purpose.  The  Custom- 
house, expressly  designed  for  permanence,  and 
constructed  to  that  end  at  enormous  expense, 
less  than  twenty  years  ago,  is  not  half  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  present  commerce 
of  the  city.  The  explanation  of  this  apparently 
bad  calculation  is  mainly  given  with  the  fact 
that,  at  every  census  sirice  that  of  1800,  the 

■ city’s  rate  of  increase  has  been  found  to  be 
, overrunning  the  rate  previously  established. 

. In  the  allotment  of  land  for  the  new  park  it 
' was  determined  that  this  mistake  should  not 
1 be  made. 

The  park  is  about  two  miles  and  a half  long, 
and  half  a mile  wide,  bounded  on  the  sides  by 

■ straight  parallel  “ avenues,”  and  at  the  ends 
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by  streets  crossing  these  at  right  angles.  It 
is  now  enclosed  by  a rough,  diy  stone  wall, 
4 feet  6 inches  high,  in  which  there  are 
gates  at  convenient  intervals.  The  area  en- 
closed is  about  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
acres,  of  which  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
acres  are  occupied  by  the  reservoirs  of  the 
Croton  aqueduct,  whence  the  city  is  supplied 
with  water.  Measures  arc  in  progress  for 
adding  a space  of  seventy-five  acres,  which 
will  make  the  length  of  the  park  13,516  feet, 
and  its  area  eight  hundred  and  forty-three 
acres. 

The  old  resen'oir  covers  tliirty  acres,  and 
stands  upon  high  ground  in  the  centre  of  the 
park.  The  embankment  is  faced  exteriorly 
with  dressed  stone,  and,  except  where  obscured 
by  the  recent  improvements,  forms  a conspi- 
cuous object  in  the  view  from  nearly  all  points 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  park.  The  new 
reservoir,  when  completed,  will  cover  one  hun- 
dred and  six  acres  ; but  these  are  too  much 
elevated  for  the  water  within  them  to  form  a 
part  of  the  landscapes. 

The  park  is  practically  divided  by  the  re- 
servoirs into  two  portions,  the  northern  or 
upper  park  containing  1 60  acres  ; the  lower 
park,  containing  331  acres  ; and  the  counect- 
ing^ground,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  reservoirs, 
135  acres.  It  will  he  further  subdivided  by 
four  thoroughfares  (a  very  necessary  consider- 
ation), one  crossing  it  between  the  reseiwoirs, 
one  at  each  end  of  them,  and  the  remaining 
one  near  the  middle  of  the  lower  park.  These 
thoroughfares  are  to  be  so  constructed,  by 
means  of  tunnels  and  other  contrivances,  as 
not  to  interrupt  the  landscape,  or  practically 
effect  any  division  of  the  park.  Eoads  and 
walks  wiU  cross  them  in  such  a manner  that, 
when  the  trees  and  shrubbery  by  their  side 
are  somewhat  grown,  they  ■will  not  be  seen  by 
the  casual  observer.  They  ■will  be  noticeable 
from  no  jmrt  of  the  park,  except  at  their  e.x- 
tremities,  where  they  unite  with  the  exterior 
streets,  at  a higher  grade  than  the  surface  of 
the  park  ; appearing  as  causeways,  a few  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  terminating  upon  a hill- 
side. The  park  not  being  directly  accessible 
from  these  covered  ways,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  close  them  at  night,  when  tho  public  are 
shut  out  from  the  park  itself.  They  will  fur- 
nish the  means  of  direct  transit  across  the 
park  for  business  purposes,  without  causing 
inconvenience  to  its  visitors.  Two  of  these 
roads  are  now  nearly  completed,  and  one  al- 
ready in  use. 

To  clear  the  site  it  was  necessary  to 
knock  down  many  -wretched  hovels.  During 
the  autumn  of  1857  three  hundred  dwellings 
were  removed  or  demolished  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Central  Park,  together 
with  several  factories  and  numerous  “ swUl- 
milk”  and  hog-feeding  establishments.  Large 
tracts,  partially  covered  with  stagnant  water, 
were  superficially  drained,  and  10,000  cart- 
loads of  loose  stones  taken  froui  the  .surface 
and  conveyed  to  the  borders  of  the  park,  fur- 
nishing materials  for  the  construction,  during 
the  winter,  of  the  present  enclosing  wall. 

Even  after  the  removal  of  the  buildings,  and 
the  drainage  of  the  pools,  the  lower  park  still 
presented  a confused  and  unsightly  appearance. 
Parts  were  rocky  and  parts  a bog.  With  the 
exception  of  portions  of  the  two  swampy  val- 
leys and  the  two  ten-acre  tracts  above  men- 
tioned, and  about  three  acres  on  SLxty-sixth 
street,  near  Sixth  avenue,  there  was  not  an  acre 
in  which  the  great  underlying  ledge  of  gneiss 
rock  did  not,  in  some  form,  thrust  itself  above 
the  surface.  Probably  not  a square  rood  could 
be  found  throughout  which  a crow-bar  could  he 
thrust  its  length  into  the  ground  without  en- 
countering rock. 

The  designei-s  desired  that  the  park  should, 
as  far  as  practicable,  present  to  the  eye  a charm- 
ing rural  landscape,  such  as,  unless  produced 
by  art,  is  never  found  within  the  limits  of  a 
large  town  ; always  remembering,  however,  that 
facilities  and  inducements  for  recreation  and 
exercise  are  to  be  provided  for  a concourse  of 
people,  and  that  the  object  of  the  scenery  to 
bo  created  is  only  to  further  the  attaimuent  of 
this  end  in  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory 
maimer.  No  kind  of  sport  is  to  lie  permitted 
which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  general 


method  of  amusement,  and  no  species  of  exer- 
cise -which  must  be  enjoyed  only  by  a single 
class  in  the  community  to  the  diminution  of 
the  enjoyment  of  others. 

Casual  observers  have  been  apt  to  think  tho 
selection  of  the  site  an  unfortunate  one,  ita 
general  ruggedness  being  rather  forbidding 
than  expressive  either  of  dignity  or  grace.  But 
this  was  due  very  much  to  the  absence  of  soil 
and  foliage.  As  these  are  supplied,  the  quality 
of  picturesqueness  becomes  agreeably  promi- 
nent. Grass  and  shrubbery  can  he  formed 
anywhere ; but  rocks,  and  those  salient  forms 
of  earth-suiface  which  are  only  found  in  nature 
where  rock  exists,  can  never  be  imitated  on  a 
large  scale  with  perfect  success.  Although, 
therefore,  it  will  require  a heavy  expenditure 
to  make  the  park  complete,  a good  artistic 
effect  may  be  looked  for. 

In  one  part  is  a broad  hill-side,  broken  by 
ledges  of  rock  and  best^e^vn  with  boulders. 
This,  w'hich  is  to  be  called  the  Ramble,  fur- 
nishes an  interesting  picture  viewed  from 
almost  any  point,  but  particularly  so  from  tho 
end  of  the  mall.  On  the  descent  from  this  to 
the  pond  an  ornamental  stone  termce  is  under 
construction.  This,  the  principal  architectural 
feature  of  the  park,  is  shown,  as  if  complete, 
in  our  view.*"  At  the  highest  and  most  re- 
mote part  of  the  hill,  as  seen  from  this  ter- 
race, a small  tower  will  be  erected  ; and  this 
will  be  the  '\dsta-point  of  the  avenue  of  the 
mall.  Looking  northward  from  the  terrace  it 
will  be  the  only  artificial  structure  in  sight 
(the  reservoir  being  “planted  out”  and  the 
rising  groimd  on  the  right  and  left  shutting  off 
the  city).  The  whole  breadth  of  the  park  will 
be  brought  into  this  landscape,  the  foreground 
of  which  will  be  enriched  with  architectural 
decorations  and  a fountain ; the  middle  distance, 
composed  of  rocks,  with  evergreens  and  dark 
shrubs  interspersed  among  them,  reflected  in 
the  pond  ; and  tho  distance  extended  into 
intricate  obscurity  by  carefully  planting  shrubs 
of  lighter  and  more  indistinct  foliage  among 
and  above  the  gray  rocks  of  the  background. 

The  sunken  and  tunnelled  street  thorough- 
fares across  the  park  were  planned  to  remove 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  a ceaseless 
annoyance.  Extending  the  application  of  the 
same  expedient,  several  miles  of  gravelled 
walks  have  been  laid  out,  carried  by  arched 
passages  under  the  drives  when  necessary,  by 
means  of  which  all  parts  of  the  lower  Park 
may  he  traversed  on  foot,  without  encounter- 
ing a single  carriage  or  hoi-semau.  The  rides 
are  everywhere  in  like  manner  made  independ- 
ent of  the  drives,  but  horsemen  can  enter  the 
carriage-roads  if  they  choose. 

It  is  intended  to  introduce  an  arboretum,  in 
which,  within  a space  of  about  sixty  acres,  will 
be  arranged  in  as  natural  a manner  as  pos.sibIe, 
consistently  with  convenience  for  study,  speci- 
mens of  every  tree  and  shrub  which  can  bo 
grown  upon  the  site  in  the  open  air.  The  hill- 
side and  valley  between  the  fifth  avenue  and 
the  east  drive  of  the  upper  park  arc  reserved 
for  this  purpose. 

When  the  commissioners  made  their  last 
report,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  about 
18,000  trees  and  shrubs  had  been  planted  ; 
3i-  miles  of  road  had  been  made  ; 5 miles  were 
in  progress ; 74  miles  of  paths  were  completed  ; 
IO5  miles  of  drains  had  been  laid  down  ; 10 
bridges  were  finished,  and  8 were  progressing. 
Of  one  of  tho  bridges — that  over  an  arm  of  the 
lake  near  the  Ramble — we  give  a view  from  a 
jihotograph,  showing  the  character  of  the  ground 
with  which  the  architects  have  had  to  work. 

It  is  provided  by  law  that  bequests  may  be 
made  to  the  city  for  the  improvement  and 
ornamentation  of  the  Central  Park,  or  for  the 
establishment  or  maintenance  of  museums, 
zoological  garclen.s,  &c.,  upon  prescribed  condi- 
tions. 

The  commission  have  already  granted  per- 
mission to  place  within  the  park  a monumental 
.statue,  in  marble  or  bronze,  of  the  late  Commo- 
dore Matthew  C.  Perrv,  the  gift  of  one  of  its 
members.  The  comnii.ssionei's  sav,  “ To  its 
intimate  commercial  relations  witlmdl  parts  of 
the  Union,  the  city  owes  its  unprecedentecl 
advance,  AvealUi,  aiul  population.  It  i.s  fit  that 
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the  virtues  of  heroes  and  statesmen,  whose 
fame  is  the  common  heritage  of  the  country, 
should,  in  this  crowning  work  of  its  metropolis, 
find  appropriate  commemoration." 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  eagerness  that 
exists  in  the  public  mind  for  the  establishment, 
within  the  Central  Park,  of  institutions  that 
will  aftbrd  the  means  of  popular  cultivation  and 
innocent  recreation.  Observatories,  museums 
of  natural  history,  zoological  and  botanical 
gardens,  and  galleries  of  art,  find  oflers  of 
substantial  aid  for  their  foundation  ; and 
though  the  board  doubt  the  propriety  of  appro- 
priating the  moneys  placed  at  their  disposal  for 
these  or  any  kindred  purposes,  they  deem  it 
right  to  aid  by  all  means  in  inducing  the 
foundation  of  them  by  others. 

They  propose  to  establish  a sy, stem  of  licenses 
for  franchises  and  privileges,  that  will  yield  a 
revenue  to  the  park  without  in  any  respect 
obstnicting  or  taxing  its  free  enjoyment  in  all 
departments.  Licenses  for  refreshment-rooms ; 
for  light  and  proper  public  vehicles  to  run  on 
the  park;  for  perambulators,  or  Bath-chairs,  for 
invalids,  to  be  allowed  on  the  walks ; and  for 
boats  on  the  lake,  are  all  to  be  made  to  yield 
a revenue,  and  relieve  the  city  of  a part  of  the 
annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  park. 

In  their  report  the  commissioners  give  tlie 
following  statement  of  the  size  of  the  most 
celebrated  European  x^arks  : — 

Acres. 

“London — All  parks  in  and  near  London, 
including  gardens,  squares,  and 


l)arade-grounds  G,000 

Ditto.  Hyde  Park 380 

„ Kensington  227 

„ St.  James’s  Park  87 

„ Green  „ 56 

„ Pegent’s  „ 372 

Windsor — Great  Park  3,500 

„ Littio  „ 300 

Kiebmond  „ 2,250 

Dublin — Phccnix  „ about  2,000 

Gardens  at  Versailles,  about 3,000 

Paris — Bois  de  Boulogne  2,158 

Berlin — Tbiergarten,  about  200 

Munich — Engliscber  garten,  about  ...  500 

Vienna — Prater 1,500 

Magdeburg — Park  and  garden 120 

Birkenhead-park,  near  Liverpool 180’* 


The  central  lake  was  completed  in  December 
last,  with  the  exception  of  a small  amount 
of  work  at  the  extreme  northern  point,  and 
the  water  entering  from  the  natural  sources  of 
supply  was  shut  in  by  closing  the  gate  at  the 
dam.  The  arrangement  of  this  lake  is  for  a 
summer  depth  of  7 feet,  and  a winter  depth 
(for  the  greater  security  of  persons  frefxuenting 
it  for  skating)  of  4 feet. 

The  area  covered  by  the  summer  level  of  the 
water  is  20  acres,  and  by  the  winter  level, 
17  acres. 

_ All  the  inlets  for  the  drainage  into  the  lake 
likely  to  bring  impurities  or  turbid  water  are 
provided  with  filters. 

hir.  W.  II.  Grant,  we  may  add,  is  the  super- 
intending engineer ; Mr.  G.  E.  Waring  the 
draining  engineer. 

Some  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  in 
resxject  of  the  time  occupied  and  the  largeness 
of  the  works  contemplated  ; and,  even  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  have  I’eceived  a letter 
of  complaints  on  the  subject.  The  New 
Yorkers,  however,  may  console  themselves 
with  the  reflection  that  it  is  much  better  to  do 
a tiling  well  than  quickly.  A noble  park 
worthy  of  their  handsome  city  is  not  to  be 
produced  now-a-days  out  of  a stony  tract  by 
rubbing  a lamp. 

The  New  Yorkers  are  very  fond  of  designat- 
ing New  York  as  the  “ Empire  City  ; ” and 
they  may  justly  consider  it  such  ; since,  in  the 
vastness  of  population,  the  amount  of  money 
capital,  the  number  of  xmblic  and  xirivate  in- 
stitutions for  learning  and  benevolence,  the 
elegance  of  its  buildings,  interest  in  art  and 
litemture,  disiilay  in  private  munificence,  as 
well  as  Its  vice  and  virtues,  it  exceeds  all  the 
other  cities  in  the  states. 

It  is  also  the  seat  and  centre  of  commercial 
and  financial  matters.  Its  railways  extend  in 
every  direction,  communicating  with  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  even  to  distances  of  thousands  of 
miles,  and  its  shipping  extends  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Thus  its  citizens  may  justly  be 


proud,  especially  since,  but  a little  more  than  a 
century  ago,  it  was  a wilderness  trodden  by  the 
Indian. 

Entering  its  harbour  from  the  ocean,  we  pass 
Staten  Island  on  the  left,  Long  Island  on  the 
right,  over  a bay  of  some  twelve  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  approach  Castle  Garden,  the  lowest 
extremity  of  the  city.  From  this  point,  the 
Hudson  river  extends  along  the  west  side, 
while  the  East  River  separates  it  from  Long 
Island  and  the  ocean,  and  bounds  the  east 
side  of  the  city.  In  each  of  these  rivers, 
for  nearly  two  miles  along  the  city,  the  spars 
of  the  shipping  rise  like  a leafless  forest,  in- 
cluding all  kinds  of  craft,  from  the  noble  mer- 
chant ship,  the  ocean  and  river  steamer,  to  the 
.small  ferry-boat  and  fishing-smack.  Brookljm, 
on  the  East  River,  and  Jersey  City  on  the 
Hudson  River  side,  are  opposite  to  this  part  of 
New  York,  and  are  small  cities  in  themselves, 
although  in  all  their  business  relations  tliey  are 
connected  with  New  York. 

Castle  Garden  is  now  beginning  to  assume 
some  historical  importance,  from  having  been  a 
fortification  in  its  earlier  days,  and  having 
done  service  in  the  defence  of  the  city,  and 
latterly,  being  the  place  of  reception  for 
visitors  of  note,  closing  up  a long  series  of 
them  with  the  last  illustrious  arrival — the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Leaving  Castle  Garden,  the  chief  thorough- 
fare is  Broadway — the  Regent-street  of  New 
York.  But  how  it  should  have  accxuired  its 
rexiutation  as  a broad  way  is  not  now  evident, 
since  it  is  not  so  wide  as  Oxford-street.  But 
we  suspect  the  early  Dutchmen  who  planned 
it  thought  it  wondrously  wide,  since  all  the 
adjoining  streets  are  very  narrow.  Half  a mile 
from  Castle  Garden,  passing  out  of  Broadway, 
is  Wall-street,  the  street  of  banks  and  blinking- 
houses,  and  the  centre  of  money  speculations 
for  America.  This  street  is  adorned  by  the 
Custom-house,  a good  exainifle  of  Doric  archi- 
tecture, built  with  white  marble  ; and  the 
Merchants’  Exchange,  a large  building  of  blue 
granite.  Situated  in  Broadway,  and  facing 
Wall-street,  is  Trinity  Church,  a specimen  of 
Gothic.  Some  half  mile  more  and  we  reach 
the  City  Hall,  and  the  little  plot  of  ground 
around  it,  designated  as  the  City  Hall  Park. 

From  this  point  we  find  a succession  of  spa- 
cious stores  or  warehouses  ; some  built  with 
wliite  marble,  others  with  red  sandstone,  but 
vicing  with  each  other  for  architectural  display 
and  convenience  of  interior  arrangements.  The 
vast  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  of  white  marble,  rises 
from  amidst  these  shops ; and  near  it  is  the 
Metropolitan  Hotel,  of  red  sandstone.  Nearly 
a mile  beyond,  and  we  reach  Fourteenth-street 
and  Union-square— a fashionable  neighbour- 
hood,— and  the  Opera-house,  just  a little  out 
of  Broadway.  Here,  too,  a bronze  statue  of 
Washington  is  placed.  Numerous  buildings 
devoted  to  various  business  inirposes,  a few 
churches,  theatres,  public  picture  galleries, 
fill  up  the  remainder  of  this  crowded  and  busy 
street.  Dwelling-house.s,  various  public  build- 
ings, and  shops  of  lesser  importance,  occuxiy 
ali  the  streets  in  adjoining  directions  until  you 
reach  the  rivers  on  either  side.  About  two 
miles  away  from  the  lower  part  of  the  City, 
the  dwelliug-housesbecome  the  chief  attractions. 

All  this  xNirt  of  the  city  is  newly  plauned, 
having  wide  avenues  running  north  and  south, 
and  streets  extending  from  river  to  river,  oast 
and  west.  Many  of  those  dwelling-houses  are 
elegant  specimens  of  architecture : all  are  of 
stone  or  marble.  The  Fifth  avenue.  Fourteenth 
street,  and  many  of  the  streets  extending 
almost  from  the  Hudson  River,  west  cf  Broad- 
way, and  near  Broadway  on  the  east  side,  are 
filled  with  private  residences  ; and,  now  that 
the  Central  Park  is  being  finished  and  is  be- 
coming a place  of  attraction,  fine  residences 
arc  being  built  all  around  it. 

Tramways  and  omnibuses  make  easy,  rapid, 
and  cheap  communication  to  all  parts  of  the 
city,  ihus,  with  busy  x’coxfle  everywhere, 
richly-dressed  ladies,  as  well  as  the  toiling 
poor  crowding  the  chief  thoroughfares,  elegant 
carriages,  gaily-painted  omnibuses,  drays,  and 
all  kinds  of  vehicles  glassing  to  and  fro,  mili- 
tary conix)anies,  in  their  gay  uniforms,  on 
parade,  with  their  noisy  bands  of  music, — with 
the  brilliiint  show  oi  goods  in  the  shop  windows. 


and  a bright,  joyous  sky  overhead, — we  find 
a city  much  more  like  Paris  than  London,  an 
one  which,  considering  all  its  eircmnstauce 
the  New  Yorkers  may  well  be  proud  of. 


OPENING  MEETING  OP  THE  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The  opening  conversazione,  for  the  sessio 
1860-61,  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  25t 
ult.,  at  the  house  in  C-onduit-street. 

There  was  a very  numerous  attendance  of  mcir 
bera  and  visitors,  including  many  ladies.  Th 
rooms  were  tastefully  arranged,  some  fine  spi 
cimens  of  Italian  tapestry  of  the  sixteent 
century,  from  designs  by  Julio  Romano,  bein 
exhibited,  in  addition  to  architectural  drawing 
and  photographs. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  president.  Mi 
Roger  Smith  ; and  among  the  gentlemen  presen 
were — Professor  Donaldson,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott 
Mr.  Hayter  Lewis,  Dr.  Barlow,  Mr.  Morgan,  &c. 

Mr.  Arthur  Smith  (honorary  secretary)  reai 
letters  from  Professor  Cockerell,  Mr.  Tite,  M.P, 
Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  Kerr,  and  others,  expressin; 
their  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend. 

Mr.  Penfold  read  the  report  of  the  sub-corn 
inittee  (consisting  of  Messrs.  Roger  Smith,  Mi 
Thomas  Allom,  and  Mr.  Penfold)  appointed  t' 
consider  the  drawings  submitted  in  the  class  o 
design,  and  the  essays  on  street  architecture.  I 
stated  that  seventy  sketches  had  been  sent  in  b; 
eleven  gentlemen.  Many  of  these  were  of  grea 
merit,  and  the  committee  recommended  that  tlr 
prize  should  be  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Sams.  Th. 
designs  submitted  by  Messrs.  Rogers,  Lewis,  anc 
Reeves,  also  deserved  especial  commendation.  Th 
committee  regretted  that  but  one  essay  on  stroe 
arcliitecturo  bad  been  sent  in,  and  they  reeom 
mended  that  the  subject  should  be  again  sub 
mitted  for  competition  next  year. 

Mr.  Sams  having  received  from  the  hands  of  th( 
president  his  prize  for  the  best  design,  accom 
pauied  by  a few  words  of  congratulation  am 
encouragement, 

Jlr.  Arthur  Smith  announced  that  the  followin' 
gentlemen  had  been  admitted  members  of  tbi 
Association  : — Messrs.  \V.  A.  Moy,  Edmeston,  jun. 
11.  Claydon,  R.  C.  Mather,  Henry  Hack,  Alfrei 
Sansome,  Charles  Humphreys,  Payne,  Thoma; 
Brown,  James  Dudley,  W.  G.  Hubershon,  T.  D 
Wakeford,  Clutterbuck,  Clarkson,  J.  W.  Browne 
and  Ridge. 

Tho  President  then  delivered  the  following 
address : — 

Ladies  an’d  Gkxtlk.mra',  and  Oi.d  FniB.vns,  — Ii 
conformity  with  a longr-establisheil  rule,  whicli  impose! 
upon  the  president  for  the  year  of  tho  Architcictura 
Association  the  duty  of  opening:  the  proceedings  of  iti 
session  by  delivering  an  address,  it  now  devolves  upor 
me  to  bid  you  welcome,  and  to  invite  your  attention  to  t 
few  ob.servations  suggested  by  the  occasion  which  has 
called  us  together. 

I have  much  pleasure  in  being  the  mouthpiece  of  tb( 
committee  to  thank  you  for  your  presence  here  this 
evening : and  I congratulate  you  heartily  on  the  return  ol 
those  opportunities  for  friendly  intercourse  and  mutua 
help,  heralded  by  the  recurrence  of  this  our  opening  meet- 
ing, and  of  those  that  are  to  follow. 

On  occasions  when  friends  meet  .ifter  any  lengthened 
absence,  the  talk  commonly  turns  first  upon  all  that  has 
befallen  themselves  and  their  acquaintances  since  they 
were  last  together,  and  then  gradually  glides  into  topics 
of  more  immediate  and  personal  interest. 

It  seems,  therefore,  only  natural  that  our  reflections  to. 
night  should  take  a similar  course,  and  that  1 should  ask 
you  first  to  follow  me  in  making  a few  remarks  on  those 
occurrences  and  features  of  the  past  twelve  months  that 
are  of  genenal  interest  to  our  profession ; and  then  to  turn 
the  current  of  your  observations  towards  ourselves,  oui 
actual  position,  and  our  prospects  forlhe  coming  session. 

It  is  on  the  whole  cheering  to  advert  to  the  state  of 
things  and  prospects  a year  back,  and  to  compare  them 
with  the  condition  in  which  architecture  seems  to  stand 
at  this  present  day.  At  the  opening  of  our  last  session, 
we  were  under  the  depressing  influence  of  that  forced 
stagnation  under  which  all  buildings  had  languished,  and 
by  which  most  had  been  arrested  j and  a repetition  of  tlic 
same  evils  was  looked  for  by  many  of  those  best  qualified 
to  judge;  while  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  political 
horizon  seemed  to  bode  ill  for  the  arts  of  peace.  Out 
profession,  too,  seemed  to  be  in  some  danger  of  being 
split  into  two  factions,  so  strongly  were  dilTerences  oi 
opinion  urged  and  maintained  by  the  opposed  advocates 
of  the  Medireval  and  the  Classical  styles,  provoked  by 
events  connected  with  the  proposed  erection  of  a Foreign 
Office. 

To-day  we  are  able  to  congratulate  one  another  that 
the  year  is  nearly  out,  and  we  have  had  neither  a strike  not 
a war.  There  ha.s  been  a great  deal  of  quiet  activity  in  spite 
of  the  very  unseasonable  weatber  we  have  had  to  encoun- 
ter, and  there  has  been  no  deadly  feud  in  our  body.  On 
two  occasions,  when  the  hand  of  death  has  been  among 
us,  and  united  action  has  been  desirable,  the  most  har- 
monious unanimity  has  been  exhibited,  and  there  has 
been,  1 think,  undoubted  evidence  of  a good  spirit  per- 
vading all  ranks  of  the  profession. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a consequence  of  the  depressing  in- 
fluences I have  alluded  to,  that  there  seems  to  be  mnchi 
less  in  the  architectural  productions  of  the  past  year  to 
demand  special  notice  than  some  other  individual  year? 
that  might  be  referred  to  have  accomplished. 

We  have  not  had  any  strikingly  attractive  competition 
nor  many  buildings  that  have  risen  very  conspicuous!; 
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above  the  average  stauilard  of  excellence,  a standard 
which,  let  us  remember  it  with  satisfaction,  is  far  higher 
at  the  present  day  than  it  has  been  for  many  generations. 
I cannot,  however,  help  drawing  your  attention  to  one 
new  building,  on  account  of  its  e.xhibiting  many  of  the 
characteri.stics  of  what  we  must  admit  to  be  a distinctive 
style  that  is  really  growing  up,  amid  all  our  disputes  as 
to  whether  we  are  to  have  any  .style  of  our  own  or  no.  I 
allude  to  the  new  schools  in  Endell-street.  hi  this  build- 
ing we  have  combined  many  of  the  characteristics  which 
we  could  d priori  expect  to  find  in  the  architecture  of  a 
people  who  are  peculiarly  rich  in  means  of  information 
and  travel,  and  among  whom  the  arts  of  peace  have  been 
long  and  successfully  cultivated,  building  in  a city  where 
no  .stone  quarries  are  near  at  hand,  and  where  the  climate 
IS  bad  for  ail  perishable  materials.  We  have  brick,  the 
proper  London  material,  forming  the  material  and  givuig 
the  motive  of  almost  all  the  ornamentation.  We  have  a 
general  prevalence  of  Continental  forms,  brought  together 
from  various  districts  familiar  to  English  travellers ; these 
forms  being  not,  however,  slavishly  copied,  but  artistically 
adopted  as  types.  We  have  a Gothic  spirit  pervading  the 
whole  building,  a great  deal  of  novelty  and  design,  and  a 
great  deal  of  work  requiring  good  workmanship,  and 
adapted  to  modern  materials.  This  building  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  in  the  stained  glass  works  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  another  example,  less  ela- 
borate  but  not  less  characteristic  of  the  modem  building; 
while,  a short  distance  off,  stands  a third  example — I refer 
to  the  Northern  School  of  St.  Martin’s-in-tlie-rields,  in 
Castle-street,  EndcU-street,— that  has  the  merit  of  being 
one  of  the  earliest,  and  of  still  remainingone  of  the  best, 
attempts  to  uitroduce  ornamental  brickwork  with  forms 
and  details  a good  deal  drawn  from  Continental  sources 
iuto  London  street  architecture. 

Pointing  in  the  same  direction  is  the  character  of  that 
gorgeously  decorated  church,  not  long  since  completed,  in 
Margaret-street.  The  architect  has  not  here  had  to  con- 
tend  with  a disadvantage  which  more  than  any  other 
impedes  the  progress  of  our  art  at  the  present  day,  namely, 
an  expenditure  of  the  most  parsimonious  order,  coupled 
with  a desire  for  ornament  in  which  effectivenc.ssand  pro- 
fusion are  more  desired  than  congruity  or  good  taste.  In 
Margaret-street  the  outlay  has  been  such  as  to  secure  the 
best  resources  available,  and  the  result  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  he  most  striking;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  par- 
take of  those  characteristics  I have  already  named,— that 
is  to  say,  brick  exterior,  general  Continental  character, 
traceable  to  the  infinence  iif  German,  Italian,  and  Trench 
examples  as  well  as  English,  a very  uiifettcred  and  suc- 
cessful though  at  times  extreme  search  after  novelfy,  and 
the  command  of  very  various  materials  and  methods  of 
building,  and  of  very  good  workmanship. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  either  we  or  the 
public  have  let  slip  during  the  past  year  one  precious 
■.^pportnnity  for  showing  genuine  artistic  feeling,  and 


defined  system  of  professional  education,  and  we  need  a 
better  understanding  upon  the  matter  of  architectural 
competitions.  Few,  if  any,  will  be  disposed  to  gainsay 
the  assertion  that  these  three  are  all  urgently  pressing 
wants;  and  most  will,  I think,  feel  that  the  proposed 
examination  and  diploma  is  a step  which,  if  taken,  wiil 
be  influential  in  procuring  an  improvement  in  the  first  of 
these  respects,  and  ultimately  in  all  of  them. 

The  subject  of  architectural  examinations  is  so  soon  to 
come  under  consideration  in  this  Association,  that  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  deemed  prejudicing  the  freedom  of 
discussion  were  I now  to  refer  to  it  as  fully  as  its  im- 
portance warrants ; and  I do  not,  therefore,  propose  to 
pursue  it  far;  only  I cannot  forbear  reading  to  you  an 
e.xtract  from  one  of  the  architectural  journals  published 
in  Paris,  which  shows  how  severely  the  same  pressure 
under  which  we  in  this  country  labour  is  felt  there,— a 
pressure,  allow  me  to  remind  you,  which  has  brought  the 
expediency  of  some  system  of  preliminary  examinations 
and  certificates  of  competency  under  the  notice  of  this 
Association  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion. 

In  the  "Encyclopddied’Architecture,”  in  the  number 
for  September  of  the  present  year,  and  at  the  close  of  an 
article  on  professional  responsibility,  you  will  read  as  fol- 
lows We  will  not  conclude  without  once  more  remark- 
ing that  if  a trustworthy  amount  of  capacity  were  required 
those  who  take  the  title  of  architect,  and  that  only  on 
condition  of  taking  out  a certificate,  it  might  be  hoped 
investigations  as  to  accountability  for  failures  would  be- 
come  less  numerous,  the  interests  of  those  who  commis- 
sion buildings  would  be  safer,  and  the  profession  would 
be  raised  in  the  eyes  of  all ; for  it  must  he  adraitlcd  to  be 
a sulyect  of  regret  that  it  should  be  open  to  any  chance- 
comer  with  impunity  to  assume  the  title  of  architect, 
just  as  much  as  to  the  man  who  has  devoted  to  his  art 
and  his  profession  many  years  of  labour  and  study.* 

The  authors  of  the  ' Encyclopedie  de  Droit,’  point  out 
with  justice  that  this  slate  of  things  causes  serious  disad- 
vantages. ‘ It  is  vain,’ they  say,  'to  compare  architecture 
to  painting  or  to  music  i it  is  forgotten  that  a grand  dis. 
Unction  obtains  between  them  : painting  and  music  are 
art.s  solely  practised  for  gratification.  In  architecture  on 
the  contrary,  the  lives  and  the  property  of  citizens 
directly  enneemed.  A fault  in  con.^truclion  may,  should 
it  lead  to  the  fa'l  of  a building,  reriously  damage  Ihc  in- 
terests of  the  owners,  and  endanger  the  lives  <if  inhabi. 
tants  and  passers-by.  Regarded  in  this  light,  architecture 
is  closely  allied  to  the  legal  and  medical  professions 
Now  these  professions  are  subjected  to  tests  of  capacity 
mtended  to  offer  security  to  the  public.  Why  should  it 
nr.t  be_  so  with  architecture  ?’  Accordingly,  at  the  time 
1,  a.  deputy  (M.  Vatout) 
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a regular  organization,  and  subjecting  them  to 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  a diplornn.” 

This  extract  appears  to  offer  an  intere^tiog  corrobora- 
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ifluence  a number  of  simple,  graceful,  and  thoroughly 
good  objects  of  this  class  might  have  exercised  on  public 
taste,  scattered  as  they  are  in  the  most  populous  parts  of 
all  our  towns  and  ciiies. 

Among  the  matters  of  public  interest  for  the  year  there 
have  been  several  that  bear  directly  on  the  progress  of  our 
profession,  and  that  show  advance  iu  public  feeling  for  it; 
and  others  that  denote  progress  generalJv,  and  a ripening 
of  ideas  on  public  matters  which  is  one  of  the  things  most 
urgently  required  to  ensure  the  advance  of  architecture. 
The  great  public  works  for  improving  the  drainage  of  the 
metropolis,  and  for  bringing  the  various  lines  of  railway 
from  its  outskirts  into  the  very  centres  of  traffic,  are  not 
merely  interesting  in  themselves,  but  are  also  valuable  as 
indicating  a spirit  of  general  advance:  on  this  account 
the  cominencemeiit  of  the  system  of  subways  for  the 
underground  sendees  of  gas,  water,  and  sewage,  and 
the  attempts  vigorously  prosecuted  for  obtaining  the 
embankment  of  the  Thames,  and  the  improvements 
ill  progress  in  cutting  new  streets,  are  all  cheering  and 
encouriigmg.  1 cannot  allude  to  the  two  last-named 
undertakings,  without  reminding  you  ot  the  tribute  which 
we  are  now  unconsciously  paying  in  them  to  the  far- 
sighted genius  of  the  greatest  of  post-Medimval  English 
architects,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,— a man  whose  views 
were  so  much  in  advance  of  his  day,  that  it  is  only  now 
we  are  beginning  to  adopt  the  principles  of  metropolitan 
improvement  lie  laid  down  in  that  masterly  plan  for  the 
reconstruction  of  London  after  the  Fire,  which  he  prepared 
within  less  than  three  days  of  the  catastrophe!  Itwa-s 
only  in  Mr.  ^ash’s  day  that  we  began  to  find  it  neces- 
sary to  have  our  mam  thoroughlares  as  wide  as  those  or 
Wren’s  plan,  which  equal  Regent-street  iu  breudtli.  It 
IS  only  within  our  own  day  that  the  system  of  forming 
direct  thoroughfares  between  principal  points  has  been 
adopted  as  he  proposed  it ; and  it  is  only  now,  in  lact  it  is 
not  yet,  that  the  necessity  for  embanking  the  Thames  has 
been  recognized  at  all  generally,  a work  which  I need  not 
tell  you  formed  one  of  the  sinking  features  of  Wren’s 
comprehensive  scheme. 

If  the  spirit  of  improvement  be  at  work  out  of  doors,  we 
recognize  gladly  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  public,  but 
has  taken  hold  of  our^elves  in  various  ways.  The  last 
few  years  have  witnessed,  in  London  alone,  the  establish- 
ment of  three  purely  architectural  societies,  and  of  a 
fourth  embracing  architecture.  The  Architectural 
Museum,  the  Architectural  Exhibition,  the  Architectural 
Photographic  Society,  and  the  Societyfor  the  Promotion 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  are  all  of  very  recent  growth,  the  la‘t- 
named  being  formed  within  the  year;  and  all  have  met 
with  such  a measure  of  general  encouragement  as  leads 
us  to  hope  that,  though  not  free  from  the  risks  and  dangers 
that  ofeen  assafl  young  societies,  they  are  now  fairly  es- 
tablished, and  likely  topresper.  To  another  recent  under- 
taking,—the  Architectural  Union  Company, — an  under- 
taking, as  you  know,  not  of  the  same  precise  character  as 
the  others,  but  equally  coonected  with  the  profession,  is 
due  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  ourselves  and 
our  guests  in  the  spacious  galleries  we  now  occupy. 

If  ttic  facts  ju.st  enumerated  are  encouraging,  it  is  not 
les.s  so  that,  ot  the  three  great  wants  of  the  profession, 
that  one  is  now  being  taken  into  earnest  consideration, 
which,  by  its  settlement,  will  bring  on  a speedy  satis- 
faction of  the  other  two,  We  need  a more  recognized 
professional  standard,  and  a higher  and  more  universally 
diffused  tone  of  professional  feeling.  We  need  a more 


Sir  Charles  Barry. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  engineering  world  was  called  to 
lose  in  Mr.  Brunei  the  most  skilful,  and  in  Mr.  Stephenson 
the  mo^t  practical,  of  its  leaders ; and  since  then  our  own 
profession  has  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  the  first  architect 
in  Europe.  The  names  of  these  three  men  will  go  down 
to  posterity  as  of  men  standing  out  like  giants,  taller  by 
the  head  and  shoulders  than  any  of  the  able,  the  accom- 
plished, anil  the  experienced  crowd  who  surrounded  them 
in  their  professions,  in  this,  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Brunei  was  a man  whoso  knowledge,  skill,  and  daring 
as  an  engineer  were  ui, approached.  Ilis  pleasure  lay  in 
overcom  ng  difficulties,  and  his  constructive  triumphs 
will  probably  never  be  surpassed ; but  his  greatest  glory 
is  that  he  was  the  founder  of  that  system  of  ocean  naviga- 
tion in  large  ships  of  which  the  Greot  K'istern  steam-ship 
IS  one  of  the  fruits;  and  his  energy  and  determination 
(influencing  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do 
to  a wonderful  extent;  have  probably  caused  this  mode  of 
transit  to  outstrip  the  advance  of  public  opinion  by  many 
years,  and  have  thus  accchrated  incredibly  the  progress 
of  civilization,  by  providing  the  means  of  cheap  and 
rapid  transport  fur  merchsiidize  and  passengers.  But  for 
Brunei  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  Great  Britain  would 
never  have  been  built  when  she  was  ; and  perhaps  her 
dimensions  would  barely  have  been  approached  yet,  and 
Die  Ihmalni/tt,  the  I'tr.iiu,  and  the  Great  Eastern,  would 
liave  been  things  to  us  unknown  and  undreamt  of 
Perhaps  posterity  may  accord  to  Brunei  the  meed  ofprai.se 
he  so  justly  merits:  his  contemporaries  have  certainly 
failed  to  do  so;  perhaps  they  could  hardly  be  expected  • fo- 
many  ot  the  undertakings  of  which  he  had  the  guidance, 
particularly  bis  railways,  liave  not  proved  commercially 
successful,  and  have  so  far  missed  the  aim  of  their  pro- 
moters. 

Less  daring,  but  more  sagacious,  Stephenson  has 
tainly  done  far  less  that  was  original;  but  he  has 
done  more  to  consolidate  and  render  successful  the 
great  railway  systems  of  the  world  than  Brunei.  His 
tubular  system  of  bridges,  the  greatest  novelty  that  he 
introduced,  does  not  approach  in  importance  the  innova- 
tion wrought  by  I he  other  iu  ocean  transit;  hut  his  view; 
were  more  piactlcal,  his  results  more  iu  accordance  will 
the  aims  proposed  to  him,  and  his  works  were  usually  re- 
munerative to  those  concerned  in  them.  To  liim  is  dm 
the  working  out  of  a large  part  of  that  great  railway 
system  of  which  his  father  was  the  author  and  originater 
fur,  like  Brunei,  he  inherited  a great  name ; and  perhaps 
nothing  higher  can  be  said  of  him,  or  could  have  been 
said  of  any  other  man,  however  gifted,  than  that  he  was 
not  unworthy  to  succeed  to  the  name  and  the  fame  of  Old 
George  Stephenson. 

Barry,  however,  comes  before  us  as  the  founder  of  a 
name,  and  not  the  successor  to  one.  He  made  his  own 
practice,  his  own  standing;  and,  by  bis  own  exertions 
raised  himself  from  the  situation  of  a young  man  so  little 


* " The  exercise  of  the  profession  of  architect  was  for- 
merly”  (this  is  in  France,  remember)  “ subject  to  the  con- 
ditioii  of  being  admitted  by  the  corporation  of  architects, 
which  admission  did  not  take  place  till  after  an  examina- 
tion. In  tlic  present  day,  architecture  is  looked  upouas 
one  of  the  liberal  arts,  which  any  one  ought  to  exercise 
without  hinderance  or  formality.” 


known,  that  he  is  said  once  seriously  to  have  enleitained 
the  Idea  of  abandoning  his  profession  for  some  other,  to 
a position  the  most  enviable  of  any  that  architecture  has 
to  afford.  Barry,  m conjunction  with  Rickman,  Pugin, 
and  some  others,  may  be  said  to  have  mainly  set  agoing 
the  present  active  pursuit  of  Medireval  architecture  ; not 
that  he  was  so  ardent  in  his  devotion  to  the  cause  as  the 
others,  or  that  he  exhibited  a trace  even  of  the  exclu- 
aiveness  we  have  to  deplore  in  many  modem  Me- 
dimvalists ; but  that  to  his  incessant  toil  and  brilliant 
success  with  the  great  nationalbuildingisdue  an  example 
the  influence  of  which  upon  public  taste  has  never  yet 
been  admitted  to  anything  like  its  full  extent;  and  that 
from  his  studio  were  dispersed  a perfect  school  of  able  and 
skilled  artificers,  to  whoso  training  the  works  at  West- 
minster were  essential, 

Barry’s  favourite  style  was  said  to  be  the  Italian  Re- 
naissaiice;  and  certainly  his  works  which  have  that 
character  stand  unapproached  for  their  excellence;  while 
he,  and  he  alone,  seems  to  have  been  able,  among  the 
architects  of  our  own  time,  fully  to  cope  with  the  diffi- 
culties which  this  style  presents  to  the  designer ; difficiiU 
tics  greater,  probably,  tlian  any  encountered  in  designing 
the  most  important  Gothic  works. 

The  incessant  personal  vigilance  and  the  laborious  toil 
of  Sir  Charles  Harry,  of  Stephenson,  and  of  Brunei,  are 
lessons  to  us  young  men  not  to  hope  for  excellence  or 
to  expect  to  attain  the  highest  level  even  that  our  natural 
capacity  and  abilities  arc  capable  of  attaining,  without 
constant,  careful,  and  oft-repeated  study.  The  real 
artist  is  prodigal  of  his  own  pains : and  if  we  wish,  oven 
at  the  humblest  distance,  to  follow  the  track  of  so  illu.s- 
trious  a man  as  Barry,  we  must,  above  all  things,  copy 
his  example  as  described  so  truly  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyalt  •— 
“ His  incessant  labours  first  to  Jeam  and  then  to  prac- 
tise; again  to  learn,  and  again  to  practise;  and  again 
and  again,  and  again  to  learn  and  practise,  so  long  as  his 
physical  energies  could  support  the  activity  ofhis  intel- 
lect, should  convey  to  usallalesson  of  profound  liumiiity 
and  a stimulus  to  exertion  of  the  most  active  kind.” 

The  profe.ssion  has  also  had  to  lament  the  death  of  the 
noble  and  courteous  president  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  the  Earl  dc  Grey,  a man  well  fitted  for  liis 
position,  and  to  whose  urbanity,  both  in  presiding  at  the 
meetings  of  that  body,  and  in  exercising  hospitality 
towards  it,  many  of  ray  hearers  will  gladly  bear  witness 
I have  already  alluded  to  the  cordial  uimnimif  y of  feel- 
ing with  which  all  members  of  the  profession  unitcil  to 
pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  Sir  Charles  Barry  ; and  I 
was  honoured  along  with  your  then  president,  our  excel- 
lent friend  Mr.  Penlold,  to  represent  you  on  tliat  occa- 
sion. I have  now  to  advert,  and  do  so  with  much  plea- 
sure, to  the  equally  unanimous  and  equally  cordial  man- 
ner in  winch  the  highest  official  position  connected  witli 
our  profession  was  accorded,  on  the  death  of  Earl  de 
Grey,  to  the  veteran  professor  whose  deligtitfnl  lectures 
how  many  of  us  have  enjoyed  ! and  whose  absence  from 
the  Royal  Academy  we  have  all  regretted.  Long  may 
Professor  Cockerell  live  to  preside  over  the  body  to 
which  we  in  this  Association  are  the  junior  society,  and 
to  which  1 hope  we  shall  ever  bear  the  .same  relation  that 
le  loves  to  see  bet  ween  the  younger  and  elder  members 
our  family,  dwelling  (as  we  now  do)  under  one  roof. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Architectural  Association,  I believe 
touching  upon  our  relations  with  the  Institute,  I am 
approaching  ground  which  some  of  you,  and  some  of  our 
fnemis  who  do  not  belong  to  us,  may  deem  delicate,  and 
may  think  it  unadvisable  to  pursue  for.  But  whatever  it 
may  have  been  when  our  home  was  down  among  the 
'ims  of  Court,  we  are  now  near  neighbours,  and  J want 
or  us  to  know  one  another  thoroughly;  tor  I am  con- 
•inced  that  nothing  is  needed  but  a thorough  acquairdance 
with  each  other,  and  the  position  we  hold  with  regard  to 
one  another,  for  ns  to  be  the  best  of  friends. 

Gentlemen,  if  I believed  that  a harmonious  co-operation 
between  the  two  societies  was  impracticable,  that  they 
were  only  to  be  prevented  from  becoming  enemies  by  re- 
maining strangers,  that  a respectful  regard  to  our  seniors 
was  impossible  to  ns,  or  that  a friendly  interest  in  our 
procced-.ngs  was  impossible  to  the  Institute,  1 would  not 
retain  this  chaw  another  hour,  and  I would  do  my  utmost 
to  prevent,  by  promoting  the  dissolution  of  one  or  other 
of  the  two  societies,  a separation  in  what  ought  to  be 
a united  body,  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  coinmou 
studies,  common  toils,  common  dangers,  and  common 

But  I believe,  and  I think  I can  say  honestly,  that  I 
know  tor -a.  truth,  that  this  Association  has  a work  to  do 
which  the  In.stitute  cannot  do,  just  as  much  as  the  Insti- 
tute has  a work  to  do  which  we  cannot  do.  I am  as  con- 
vinced tiiat  the  dissolution  of  this  society  would  be  an 
evil  to  the  architects  of  London  as  1 am  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Institute  would  be  a loss  to  England ; and 
therefore  I call  upon  you,  gentlemen,  to  rally  round  your 
society,  and  to  do  your  utmost  to  make  it  elllcient,  and  to 
reap  from  it  that  benefit  which  it  is  calculated  to  bestow  • 
and  I ask  our  elder  friends,  as  a public  body,  to  render  ns 
that  countenance,  that  friindly  assistance,  and  that  useful 
counsel  for  which  as  individuals  so  many  of  ua  (and  none 
more  than  he  who  now  addresses  you),  have  to  thank 
them. 

To  tliose  young  men  present  who  are  not  members  with 
us,  and  to  those  ot  our  members  who  arc  not  in  the  habit 
of  frequently  attending  our  meetings,  I would  address 
myselt  for  a moment;  to  point  out  to  them  that  thi.s 
society,  and  this  society  only,  afford.s  an  opportunity  for 
a young  man  to  exercise  himself  in  public  speaking  and 
debating,  in  writing  essays  for  public  reading,  and  In 
designing  under  as  little  restraint  or  constraint  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  fact  of  being  before  any  public  at  all.  The 
audience  is  a friendly  one,— I think,  gentlemen,  this 
society  may  be  considered  always  to  have  been  truly  a 
‘•society  of  friends,”— and  in  that  lies  the  secret  of  tnat 
affection  which  its  members  bear  to  it.  The  proceedings 
are  not  such  as  arc  calculated  to  embarrass;  and  the 
opportunity  is  altogether  one  than  which  no  one  desirous 
to  acquire  that  self-confidence  which  is  necessary  for 
appearing  in  public  can  find  a better.  Many  gentlemen 
now  famed  for  their  skill  in  design  confess  that  they  owe 
much  of  its  development  to  our  class  of  design ; and  more 
than  one  of  those  frequently  before  the  architectural 
public,  with  the  pen  or  the  voice,  admit  that  they  would 
have  been  dumb  in  public,  and  unpractised  at  their  desk, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  opportunities  afibrded  them  by  this 
Association  of  fiuding  out  that  they  can  speak  and  can 
write. 

Only  permit  me  to  remind  you  that  no  one  of  these 
advantages  is  enjoyed  by  those  who  do  not  attend.  Such 
members  do  indeed  help  us  to  benefit  ourselvet,  by  paying 
their  subscription.s,  so  far  as  they  do  pay  them ; but  they 
are  in  no  w’ay  advantaged  themselves:  they  could  read 
the  published  reports  of  our  proceedings  without  sub- 
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scribing;  and  they  miss  aHoRether  the  practice,  the 
ciiliveiimeiit,  of  vivn  rocc  speaking  and  actual  hearing,  the 
opportunities  for  design,  and,  above  all,  tho.'C  agreeable 
intimacies  and  pleasant  life-long  friendships  that  have 
been  formed  in  this  society,  and  are  perhaps  its  true 
secret  of  power. 

Of  the  arrangements  that  your  committee  have  made 
for  the  session  this  day  commenced,  the  printed  syllabus 
already  circulated  will  have  given  a good  idea,  but  there 
are  several  particulars  to  which  I desire  for  a moment  to 
invite  attention. 

You  will  remember  that  the  committee  whom  you 
elected  at  the  close  cf  the  last  session  was  composed  to  a 
large  extent  of  new  members,  and  that  to  them  you 
entrusted  the  task  of  revising  several  portions  of  the 
rules.  This  committee  has  held  numerous  sitting.s  during 
the  recess,  and  has  applied  itself  to  the  preparations  for 
the  session  with  a diligence  and  a spirit  that  I hope  will 
meet,  as  they  unquestionably  merit,  your  approval.  This 
reference  to  the  committee  induces  me  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  their  exertions  in  procuring  the  good  list  of  papers 
on  our  syllabus,  and  their  ctforts  and  success  in  bringing 
together,  and  fl.xing  for  inspection,  the  many  drawings, 
books,  and  other  objects  of  art  that  are  scattered  about 
the  room;  and  patticularly  in  fixing  the  three  noble 
tapestries  lent  us  for  exhibition  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Cowan.  These  tapestries  are  worthy  of  your  best  atten- 
tion; the  centre  one  (the  subject  of  which  is -Eneas  and 
Uido)  is  by  Pierino  del  Vaga,  the  most  celebrated,  e.xcept 
only  Giiilio  Romano,  of  all  the  pupils  of  Rairaclle;  and 
the  other  two  (representing  Anthony  and  Cleopatra)  are 
of  uncertain  authorship,  but  undoubtedly  of  the  school  of 
RaffacUe.  They  are  all  fine,  but  the  Pierino  del  Vaga 
strikes  me  as  equalling  the  very  best  works  of  that  great 
artist,  even  the  frescoes  at  Genoa,  where  he  painted  his 
finest  pictures.  But  this  is  a digression.  To  return  to 
what  the  committee  have  been  doing.  Various  modifica- 
tions in  the  rules,  which  have  been  all  considered  in 
repeated  committee  meetings,  will  belaid  before  you  at 
the  special  business  meeting;  and  1 trust  that  so  many 
members  as  can  be  present  at  that  meeting  will  attend  to 
discuss  them  ; while,  with  such  a discussion  impending, 
you  will  not  expect  from  me  now  an  account  of  what  is 
proposed.  I ought,  however,  to  tell  you  of  one  intention, 
which,  as  the  carrying  out  of  it  will  depend  a good  deal 
more  on  myself  than  on  any  one  else,  it  is  appropriate 
that  I should  bring  before  you,  and  that  is  this  It  has 
been  resolved  that  it  is  expedient  that  for  the  future  the 
chair  shall  be  taken  at  our  public  meetings  with 
jiiinclualUff  at  eight ; and  1 have,  therefore,  to  inform  you 
that  you  may  depend  upon  this  being  done,  and  further 
II  at  it  is  inlencied,  except  under  special  circumstances, 
nut  to  prolong  our  meetings  after  trn  o’clock. 

The  offer  of  prizes  for  the  best  set  of  sketches  in  the 
class  of  design  having  hud  a satisfactory  result,  as  you 
have  this  evening  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  offer  a similar  prize  this  session ; and,  as  the 
committee  of  the  class  of  design  have  made  some  regu- 
lations of  their  own  respecting  drawings,  and  especially 
one  relating  to  the  size  of  drawings,  a step  which,  accord- 
ing to  our  coiistitulion,  they  are  empowered  to  take;  I 
have  to  request  all  intending  competitors,  to  put  them- 
selves in  communication  with  the  secretary  of  tlie  class. 

Since  these  words  were  written,  1 have  had  Ihe  very 
great  satisfaction  of  receiving,  and  being  requested  by 
Mr.  Tite  to  communicate  to  you,  a most  generous  offer  of 
an  annual  prize,  conveyed  in  a letter  from  him,  which  I 
will  read  to  you.  In  the  first  letter  from  Mr.  Tite,  already 
read,  he  volunteered  a donation  to  our  library,  and  the 
moment  it  was  suggested  that,  though  we  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  a library,  a donation  to  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose of  a prize  or  prizes  would  be  most  acceptable;  he, 
with  the  utmost  promptitude,  sent  by  return  of  post  the 
reply,  received  this  afternoon,  which  I have  now  the 
pleasure  of  reading  to  you : — 

“ I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  note  and  its  sug- 
gestions ; and  I beg  you  to  announce  to  your  committee 
that  1 shall  be  happy  to  place  at  their  disposal  SI.  per 
annum,  to  be  distributed  in  prizes  in  books,  or  in  any 
way  best  calculated  to  promote  the  very  praiseworthy 
objects  of  your  Association. 

If  you  will  kindly  call  upon  me,  I will  endeavour  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  regular  payment,  annually, 
of  this  sum,  at  the  period  of  the  year  most  convenient  for 
your  purposes,— and  also  to  say  a word  on  the  objects  to 
which  the  prize  or  prizes  may  be  devoted.” 


It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  not  till  we  have  seen  Mr. 
Tite,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  publish  the  mode  in  which 
he  will  approve  of  his  generosity  being  applied:  pro- 
bably  it  may  be  devoted  to  one  of  the  two  prizes  already 
announced,  the  Association  furnishing  the  other.  The 
moment  the  question  is  settled,  it  shall,  however,  be  pub- 
licly known ; and,  in  the  meantime,  we  owe  the  warmest 
acknowledgments  for  the  ofler,  acknowledgments  which 
you  will  be  asked  preseolly  to  pay  In  the  form  of  a 
definite  resolution. 

Having  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  class  of  design,  it 
may,  ptrhaps,  be  desirable  to  explain,  to  those  that  do  not 
belong  to  us,  the  nature  of  this  highly-iraportant  part  of 
our  constitution.  The  class  of  de.sigu  might,  perhaps,  be 
designated  by  a happier  name,  because  it  is  neither  a 
class  in  the  sense  of  there  being  a booking  of  names,  and 
an  expected  or  enforced  attendance ; nor  yet  is  it  formed 
for  the  purpose  rf  getting  instruction  from  any  one 
person.  It  is  simply  a meciing,  on  the  Friday  evenings 
intermediate  between  our  regular  meetings,  of  such  mem- 
bers as  like  to  attend  and  bring  with  them  a sketch  illus- 


trative of  the  subject  previously  decided  upon,  a list  of 
which  subjects  for  this  winter  is  contained  on  the  sylla- 
bus m your  bauds.  The  sketches  are  handed  round,  and 
afford  subject  for  comment  from  the  members  present 
and  the  president;  and,  after  this  is  over,  the  rest  of  the 
time  is  spent  the  members  find  most  profitable. 

For  a long  time  it  was  (except  when  a paper  of  some 
description  was  prepared  and  read  by  a member)  cus- 
ternary  to  decide  on  a subject  for  a design  to  ba  made 
there  and  thea,  in  a short,  fixed  time,  and  hence  termed 
tne  half-hour's  sketch.  It  is  now,  I believe,  proposed  to 
practise  drawing  architectural  ornament  from  casts  ■ but 
any  other  advantageous  way  of  spending  an  hour  may  be 
selected  by  the  gentlemen  who  attend,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  committee. 

Now,  this  class  of  design  is,  I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  an  institution  of  great  value.  It  has  produced 
many  first-rate  designers:  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest 
terms  by  those  who  have  at  different  times  belonged  to 
It ; and  it  IS  entirely  free  to  any  members.  You  will  be 
therefore  glad  to  learn  that  this  is  continued  unaltered. 

continue  to  keep  up  the  free  registry  for 
draughtsmen  out  of  employ,  and  fur  architects  desiring 
assistants,  and  are  always  glad  for  our  friends  to  avaii 


tlicmselves  of  it,  as  well  as  of  any  of  the  other  little  privi- 
leges  of  membership,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  possibility 
of  being  admitted  to  the  reading-room  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  to  some  other  public  institutions ; and  we 
are  determined  to  take  the  best  means  in  our  power  to 
promote  the  personal  acquaintance  of  members  with  one 
another,  and  with  the  members  of  the  committee,  con- 
vinced that  in  so  doing  we  are  carrying  out  the  best  aim 
of  the  Association  ; in  fact,  the  original  aim,  for  the  whole 
of  our  history  had  its  start  in  an  observation  made  by  oiir 
founder,  Mr.  Wylson,— ” What  a pity  it  is  that  architec- 
tural draughtsmen  do  not  know  one  another  more  ! ” 

The  offer  made  last  year  of  a prize  fur  an  essay  is  this 
year  renewed  ; and  as  the  subject  of  the  last  year’s  com- 
petition (which  was,  however,  no  competition)  is  one  of 
the  best  that  could  be  devised,  it  is  again  proposed,  in  the 
hope  that  several  of  the  members  may  be  induced  to  write 
an  essay  on  " Street  Architecture.” 

To  meet  a wish  that  had  been  expressed  by  some  of  the 
members  to  have  some  papers  read  on  subjects  of  elemen- 
tary but  fundamental  importance,  it  has  been  arranged  to 
devote  four  of  our  regular  evenings  to  the  discussion  of 
the  four  simple  but  important  subjects  of  “ Fonodations,” 
“Masonry,”  "Brickwork,”  and  “Carpentry;”  and  on 
these  occasions  it  is  intended  that  the  paper  succinctly 
Introducing  the  subject  shall  be  sujiplemented  by  short 
statements  of  portions  of  the  subject  by  other  members, 
who  will  be  requested  beforehand  to  prepare  for  this 
engagement:  it  is  hoped  that  peculiarly  valuable  results 
may  be  thus  obtained ; and  although  on  these  four  even- 
ings the  presence  of  members  prepared  with  useful  infor- 
mation will  be  sought  to  be  secured  with  the  greatest 
care,  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  limit  this  preparation 
to  those  evenings.  On  the  contrary,  the  eoromittee 
earnestly  de-sire  that  members  should  come  down  on  oil 
occasions  prepared  to  discuss  the  subjects  of  the  papers 
proposed  to  be  read ; and  it  is  their  intention  to  take  some 
trouble  to  seek  out  and  bring  forward  those  members  of . 
their  own  body,  and  of  the  Association  generally,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  conversant  with  the 
subject  of  auy  paper  about  to  be  read;  and  I sincerely 
hope  that  members  will  find  a pleasure  and  an  advantage 
in  energetically  seconding  this  re.iolution. 

One  other  new  feature,  which  it  is  right  I should  bring 
before  your  notice,  is  indicated  on  our  syllabus : it  is  the 
arrangement  by  which  a few  of  us  have  agreed  to  meet  in 
this  room,  or  the  adjoining  committce-ro.im,  at  half-past 
seven  on  the  evenings  of  ordinary  meetings,  to  study  the 
subject  of  botany  as  it  bears  upon  architectural  and  deco  • 
rative  design,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Blashdl,  one  of 
our  members. 

Those  of  my  hearers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  designing 
ornament  will  not  need  to  be  informed  of  the  advantage 
derivable  from  a familiarity  with  the  forms  and  modes  of 
growth  of  the  vegetable  world ; and  1 cannot  help  hoping 
that  many  of  you  will  feel  disposed  to  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  that  familiarity,  under  competent 
guidance,  and  with  the  advantage  o(  specimen.^,  dried  and 
fresh,  and  diagrams.  Should  it  be  found  desirable  to 
close  this  series  of  evenings  before  the  end  of  the  session, 
tliere  is  a dim  idea  of  taking  up  cither  the  subject  of 
chemistry  or  that  of  geology,  in  the  same  way;  and 
there  is  also  some  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  offer 
facilities  for  instruction  in  architectural  modelling,  as 
suggested  last  year;  but,  a.s  these  ideas  have  not  yet 
assumed  the  form  of  definite  jiroposals,  and  may  not  for 
some  time,  I do  not  dwell  upon  them. 

And  now,  after  this  enumeration  of  the  hitcnded  en- 
gagements of  the  year,  it  remains  only  for  me  to  invite 
you  all  to  contribute,— our  lady  visitors,  by  kindly  ’ex- 
cusing, on  association  evenings,  the  absence  from  their 
society  of  such  of  our  members  as  are  their  friends ; our 
members  by  attending  regularly  and  taking  part  warmly 
hi  the  proceedings ; and  our  other  visitors  by  either  them- 
selves joining  us,  or,  if  that  be  impracticable,  jirocuring  the 
adhesion,  if  young,  of  their  friends,  or,  if  more  advanced, 
of  their  pupils  and  assistants;  lo  that,  in  one  or  other 
way,  it  is  in  the  power  of  ail  to  promote  the  great  end  to 
which  all  this  effort, — and,  in  fact,  all  our  most  energetic 
efforts, —are  or  ought  to  be  directed,— the  advancement 
of  our  profession. 

Next  to  the  glory  of  our  Maker  and  the  good  of  our 
country,  there  is  nothing  that  makes  so  great  or  so  just  a 
claim  on  the  whole  energies  and  entire  capacity  of  any 
man,  rightly  viewing  human  ntl'airs,— as  his  calling  in  life ; 
and  that  not  merely  because  of  the  struggle  it  may  be  for 
him  to  get  his  daily  bread,  but  because  that  to  which  he 
devotes  the  largest  portion  of  his  time,  and  his  best  ener- 
gies of  mind  and  body,  has  a claim  upon  him  that  it,  at 
least,  whatever  else  be  neglected,  should  be  done  nobly 
and  well.  There  may  be  some  excuse  for  those  toiling  in 
a dull  unenlightened  routine  of  monotonous  labour  to 
throw  their  freshest  and  best  energies  into  the  recreation.s 
or  employments  of  their  leisure  hours;  and  yet,  even  in 
this  case,  it  is  an  inversion  of  the  laws  of  life.  If  one 
sees  a man  keeping  accounts  all  day  with  no  interest  in 
his  work,  and  little  or  no  pride  in  doing  it  well,  so  that  he 
do  but  escape  the  rebukes  of  his  superiors,  and  then  re- 
turning to  his  home  to  toil  with  hearty  good-will  and  un- 
affcctetl  earnestness  in  his  garden ; one  cannot  liejpfeeliiig 
how  much  more  good  he  would  have  done  to  the  geiicral 
human  family,  and  how  much  happier  a life  he  would 
have  led,  had  he  turned  gardener  instead  of  clerk  at  his 
outset  in  life,  and  left  the  counting-house  and  the  ledgers 
to  those  who  really  take  a pride  in  the  beauty  of  their 
writing  and  the  accuracy  of  their  calcu  ations. 

But,  however  this  may  be  in  some  cases,  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  half-heartedness  in  the  pursuit  of  a profes- 
sion like  that  of  architecture ; one  which  more  than  any 
other  calls  into  equable  use  alt  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  does  not  neglect  the  body.  At  once  sedentary  and 
active,  speculative  and  practical,  artistic  and  business-like, 
the  architect  must  combine  the  most  opposite  qualities, 
can  make  useful  the  most  varied  tastes,  and  can  turn  to 
profit  the  most  comprehensive  information;  nor  should 
he  deem  anything  whatever,  in  the  whole  domains  of 
science,  art,  or  history,  foreign  to  his  studies. 

Wth  a scope  before  him  far  greater  than  the  most  ex- 
alted faculties,  the  most  untiring  energy,  and  the  mo.st 
prolonged  life  could  fully  grasp,  the  architect  has  yet  the 
satisfaction  to  know  tliat,  by  limiting  his  efforts  to  ooe  or 
two  things  at  a lime,  it  is  within  his  reach  to  attain  a very 
high  degree  of  perfection  in  some,  and  at  least  an  ac- 
quaintance with  most,  of  the  studies  or  forms  of  skill 
germane  to  his  profession.  This  consideration  furni.slies 
encouragement  to  study  and  to  labour 
with  diligence  j for,  although  complete  and  universal 
success,  even  within  the  narrow  limits  of  one  profession, 
be  unattainable  to  human  power,  it  is  quite  Impossible  to 
say  how  near  an  approach  to  that  perfection  may  he  pi  ac- 
ticablc. 

In  this  struggle,  and  with  these  objects  befi  re  u.<,  wc 


feel  we  can  help  one  another  ; and  on  that  ground  it  i 
that  this  association  was  formed  ; and  it  is  from  a convic 
lion  that  our  friendly  co-operation  here  has  been  of  valu 
to  us,  and  will  be  of  more  value  still,  the  more  ener 
getically  we  prosecute  it,  that  wc  adhere  to  this  associa 
tion,  and  desire  its  advancement.  Let  us,  then,  contiuu 
this  mutual  assistance,  and  maintain  and  redouble  ou 
individual  and  collective  exertions. 

Lastly,  let  us  all  bear  in  mind  that  to  the  keeping  o 
each  one  of  us  is  committed  a portion  of  the  honour  c 
the  profession.  Circumstances  may  put  a brilliant  caree 
beyond  the  reach  of  some,  of  many,  of  all  of  us ; but : 
stainless  one  is  possible  to  all  of  us,  and  nothing  short  o 
that  is  allowable  to  any  of  us. 

In  integrity  and  honour,  then,  let  us  be  perfect, — h 
friendship  undivided, — and  in  study  and  practice  let  u 
resolve  each  to  know  no  limit  short  of  his  utmost  and  hi 
best,  taking  as  a maxim  of  practical  life  those  inspire' 
words,  “ Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  witl 
thy  might.” 

At  the  couclusion,  the  President  having  invitee 
discussion, 

Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott  observed,  that,  in  attending 
that  evening,  he  had  not  come  to  speak  but  ti 
listen  ; and  that  all  he  conld  do  was  to  express  hh 
extreme  gratification  at  the  able  address  which  lu 
had  just  heard. 

Professor  Dorialdson  stated  that  he  also  hac 
been  afforded  much  pleasure  by  what  he  had  wit- 
nessed that  evening.  The  various  topics  to  wliicl 
the  President  had  referred  in  his  address  were  ol 
deep  interest  and  importance  to  the  profession  t( 
which  they  all  belonged.  With  regard  to  tht 
Continental  style  referred  to  by  the  President,  hi 
(Professor  Donaldson)  ventured  to  hope  that  thej 
w’ould  not  be  indebted  altogether  to  foreigners 
for  their  designs,  and  that  native  talent  woult 
not  he  found  wanting  either  in  fancy,  imagery,  oi 
conception.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  com- 
petition, be  was  of  opinion  that  nothing  could  b( 
more  ill-advised  than  to  attempt  to  interfere  witl; 
or  disturb  the  integrity  of  the  decisions  arrived 
at  by  tribunals  of  selection.  Any  attempt  of  thaf 
kind  would  infallibly  introduce  a flood  of  favour- 
itism, and  true  merit  might  he  sacrificed  tc 
personal  influence.  In  his  opinion,  the  only  safe 
course  was  to  uphold  the  decisions  of  those  Ic 
whom  competing  designs  were  submitted,  unless 
it  could  be  shown  that  bad  faith  were  practised, 
in  which  case,  of  course,  any  decision  that  might 
be  arrived  at  would  be  illegal. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Allom,  seconded  by  ]\lr 
Penfokl,  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr 
Tite,  hl.P.,  for  his  offer  to  place  at  the  disposal  o' 
the  committee  the  sum  of  5/.  annually,  to  form  s. 
prize  for  the  best  sketch  or  essay  in  the  class  o' 
design. 

'riio  proceedings  then  terminated. 

The  class  of  design  have  met,  when  dcsigm 
for  a verandah  were  submitted. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  l>t 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  iust. 


FROZEN  MUSIC. 

Madame  de  Stall,  in  one  of  her  brilliant  con- 
versations, speaking  of  the  soul-feeling  displayed 
in  architecture,  called  that  art  “ Frozen  Music.’' 
Hence  the  derivation  of  the  title  of  my  theme. 
Our  subject  will  be  about  poetry  and  the  beau- 
tiful in  connection  with  architecture;  and  we 
shall,  I think,  find  that  the  subject  is  as  grand  as 
it  is  exhaustlessj  and  we  shall,  I trust,  by  the 
time  we  have  finished,  have  gathered  together  the 
idea  that  a “ Frozen  melody”  is  after  all  a very 
beautiful  thing. 

Dr.  Cheever,  in  speaking  of  the  cathedral  of 
Milan,  says: — “ If  you  can  conceive  of  a river  of 
liquid  white  marble  shot  into  the  air  to  the  height 
of  some  500  feet,  and  then  suddenly  petrified  while 
falling,  you  will  come  to  some  appio.ximate  imagi- 
nation of  the  beauty  and  rareness  of  this  magni- 
ficent vision.  It  seems  like  a petrified  Oriental 
dream.”  And  Wordsworth  sang  the  same  theme, — 

“ But  fancy,  with  the  speed  of  fire, 

Hath  fled  to  Milan’s  loftiest  spire. 

And  there  alights,  'mid  that  aiirial  host 
Of  figures  human  and  divine, 

While  as  the  snows  of  Apenuinc 
Indurated  by  irost. 

Awe-stricken  s-hc  beholds  the  array 
That  guards  the  Temple  inght  and  day  : 

Angels  she  see.s  that  niighf  from  Heaven  have  fluwii ; 
And  virgin  saints,  who  not  in  vain 
Have  striven  by  purity  to  gain 
The  beatific  crown. 

Far-stretching  files,  concentric  rings, 

Each  narrowing  above  each; — the  wings. 

The  uplifted  palms,  the  silent  marble  lips, 

The  starry  zone  of  sovereign  height, 

All  steep’d  in  this  portentous  light, 

All  suffering  dim  eclipse.” 

Now,  it  is  some  such  emotions  as  these  I wish 
to  awaken,  and  if  I fail,  believe  me  the  fault  will 
uot  be  ill  the  subject,  but  In  the  writer. 

People,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to  think  (or 
rather  dream,  for  thought  is  almost  out  of  the 
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question)  of  architecture  as  if  it  referred  only  to 
“bricks  and  mortar,”  “ measuring  ami  valuing,” 
or  abstruse  mathematics: — 

“ Surely  the  time  shall  come, 

When  this  fine  overplus  of  might, 

No  longer  sullen,  slow,  and  dumb. 

Shall  leap  to  music  and  to  light.” 

Our  archrcological  societies  are,  indeed,  teaching 
us  to  look  behind  the  broken  column,  and  the 
ivied  ruin,  and  there  see  the  genius  whence  such 
divine  conceptions  emanated,  and  ■which  could 
impress  itself  into  a material  form. 

In  the  grand  poem  of  architectural  history- 
reposes  much  that  is  beautiful  and  true  and  noble, 
in  which  the  lofty  mind  of  man,  aspiring  toward 
heaven,  has  left  its  noble  impress, — in  which  we 
may  obtain  glimpses  of  bygone  nations,  whose 
histories  are  written  with  an  indelible  hand  on 
the  stones.  What  should  we  know  of  Nineveh, 
without  the  magnificent  AssyTian  marbles  ? What 
of  the  gigantic  types  of  thought  and  being  of 
Kgypt,  without  the  sublime  temples  of  Carnac 
and  Appollonopolis ; or  the  dim  colossal  ruins  of 
Thebes?  What  of  Greece,  without  the  exquisite 
conceptions  of  Pericles,  Ictinus,  and  others  ? or  of 
Home,  without  the  Colosseum,  temples,  and  arches 
reared  by  its  pride  ? How  necessary  is  it,  then, 
that  we  should  be  able  to  read  our  poem.  How 
much  greater  the  enjoyment  of  the  mind  is  by 
such  a knowledge,  more  especially  in  these  rail- 
■way-cheap-excursion-times.  An  ignorant  or  a 
forgetful  traveller  cannot  possibly  see  aught  but 
the  superficial  scene  before  him : he  cannot  look 
into  it,  and  hear  its  great  heart  throb,  nor  catch 
the  exquisite  dulcet  tones  of  its  histrionic  life  and 
being:  in  fine,  to  quote  the  poet’s  satirical 
figure : — 

“ A primrose  by  the  river’s  brim, 

Or  at  the  cottage  door, 

A yellow  primrose  is  to  him, 

And  it  is  nothing  more.” 

Goetbe  somewhere  says,  that  “ man  is  so  in- 
clined to  give  himself  up  to  common  pursuits,  the 
mind  becomes  so  easily  dulled  to  impressions  of 
the  beautiful  and  perfect,  that  one  should  take 
all  possible  means  to  awaken  one’s  perspective 
faculty  to  such  objects;  for  no  one  can  entirely 
dispense  with  these  pleasures;  and  it  is  only  the 
being  unaccustomed  to  the  enjoyment  of  anything 
good  that  causes  men  to  find  pleasure  in  tasteless 
and  trivial  objects  which  have  no  recommendation 
but  that  of  novelty.  One  ought  every  day  to  hear 
a little  music,  to  read  a little  poetry,  to  see  a 
good  picture,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  to  say  a few 
reasonable  words.” 

The  person  who  can  read  our  frozen  poetry 
peoples  it  with  great  forms,  sees  in  it  grand 
moral  lights  and  shades,  surrounded  by  the  many 
coloured  lights  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  light  of 
to-day’s  sun.  Let  us  then  take  courage,  “ with  a 
heart  for  any  fate let  us  arise  and  be  doing, 
remembering  always  the  immortal  destinies  of 
man,  aud  the  hopes  that  are  ever  surging  in  his 
heart,  aud  ever  rising  upward.  Let  us 

” Build  on  in  hope,  with  pillar,  dome,  and  tower, 

Not  for  the  present,  but  for  a distant  hour. 

Brief  is  the  span  ot  life ; the  builder  eyes 
Ilis  deep-thought  plan,  and  sees  the  walls  arise : 
Anticipates  the  whole,  and  then  expires 
Ere  half  accomplished.  Yet  his  genius  fires 
The  lasting  pile.  Not  men,  but  nations  too 
By  fuch  defy  oblivion.” 

Thus  it  is  evident  the  beauty  of  our  poem  con- 
cerns us  all;  fur  its  knowledge  enables  us  to  see 
in  our  travels  something  more  than  beautiful 
scenery  and  odd-looking  ruins;  and  which  in  this 
England  of  ours  is  especially  valuable  from  the 
many  relics  of  antiquity  still  left  us,  and  in  sumina 
excellcntia  to  t,QQ  living  poetry  in  " those -wrecks 
of  another  \Yorld  whose  ashes  still  are  warm,” — 
those  fallen  arches,  and  arch-crushed  columns, 
and  choked  up  vaults ; or  in  those  beautiful  hea- 
ven-aspiring pinnacles  and  spires,  that  flash 
meteor-like  in  the  sunlight,  and  which  seem  to 
give  us  glimpses  of  the  glory  never  to  be  forgotten, 
telling  us,  like  gleams  on  a sunset  sea,  what  once 
bath  been. 

“ The  arcbiteci 

Built  his  great  heart  into  those  sculptured  stones, 

And  with  him  toll’d  his  children  ■,  and  their  lives 

Were  butlded  with  his  own  into  the  sculptured  walls, 

As  offerings  unto  God.” 

An  enlightened  mind  beholds  all  things  in  their 
true  and  natural  light,  and  in  return  (for  there 
is  a reward  attached)  receives  from  them  such 
lessons  of  the  true  and  beautiful  as  they  are  iu- 
tended  to  convey.  Such  a mind  does  not  shut 
itself  up  in  a narrow  gloomy  prison,  till  it  thinks 
the  walla  of  its  own  self  the  limits  of  the  universe, 
and  the  reach  of  its  own  chain  the  very  verge  of 
all  intelligence ; but  it  walks  abroad,  eyes  open, 
ears  open,  and  soul  open ; and  so  the  sunshine  and 
balmy  air  pour  in  their  flood  of  efl'ulgcnce,  ex- 


panding and  enlightening  the  darkest  recesses, 
And  so  the  mind,  becoming  thus  the  glad  reci- 
pient of  light  and  wisdom,  developes  new  powers, 
and  assumes  a nearer  similitude  to  the  Eternal 
Mind  in  -whose  likeness  it  was  made. 

The  great  principles  and  ideas  of  our  poem 
have  their  answering  types  in  science,  literature, 
religion,  manners,  government — everything.  In 
it  we  may  fiud  the  hidden  harmonies  of  being ; 
and,  by  learning  to  read  it  and  understand  it,  we 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of 
the  universe.  Our  poem  consists  of  two  parts,  an 
inner  and  an  outer;  the  universal  and  the  local; 
the  perennial  and  the  fleeting.  Its  inner  or 
spiritual  essence  comes  from  the  inmost  soul  of 
the  author,  and  findeth  ceaseless  response  in  the 
human  soul : coming  from  the  heart,  it  must  for 
ever  go  to  the  heart.  The  nature  of  our  poem  is 
indestructible,  and  destined  to  appear  and  reappear 
in  every  age.  It  is  our  part  to  woo  the  immortal 
spirits  of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the  future;  and 
breathe  the  celestial  fire  that  is  iu  us  into  the 
material  necessities  of  the  day. 

What  we  can  see  of  the  remote  past,  through 
the  deepening  shades  of  time,  is  as  of  some  great 
unknown  sea,  on  which  some  solitary  ship  is 
afloat,  whose  course  we  can  hut  dimly  trace 
through  the  clouds  which  every  way  gather 
around  her.  There  is  somewhat  of  this  shadowy 
dimness  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  first 
canto  of  our  poem,  but  which  nevertlieless  is 
highly  interesting,  for  therein  we  read  of  the 
early  struggles  of  our  race.  That  we  must  have 
raiment  to  cover  us,  houses  to  shelter  us,  food  to 
cat,  is  all  very  true;  but  one  of  old  declared  that 
the  race  cannot  live  by  bread  alone  ; and  how  true 
this  is  for  all  time  I need  not  specify.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  those  necessities  are  not  the  end,  the 
aim,  the  purpose  of  our  race.  Created  intellec- 
tually in  the  image  of  the  Eternal,  there  are  of 
necessity  affections,  desires,  aspirations,  in  the 
human  breast,  which  nothing  can  satisfy  hut  the 
true,  the  spiritual  enjoyment  of  tho.se  things  pecu- 
liar to  our  moral  aud  intellectual  nature;  and 
these  enjoyments  are  obtained  by  the  free  exercise 
of  the  faculties  which  the  Eternal  has  implanted 
in  us  for  the  contemplation  and  discovery  of  all 
truth — the  indulgence  of  the  exalted  emotions 
arising  from  the  view  of  the  physical  aud  intel- 
lectual harmony  of  the  universe.  The  privilege  of 
revelling  in  the  bright  dreams  of  poetry  and 
science,  and  basking  in  the  rays  of  genius;  com- 
munion with  the  noble  living  and  the  noble  dead  : 
such  are  some  of  the  true,  the  spiritual,  the  undy- 
ing things.  Being  gifted,  then,  with  such  powers 
as  these,  we  are  enubled  to  penetrate  the  deep 
mysteries  of  nature,  and  read  the  handwriting  of 
the  Infinite. 

The  immortal  Schiller  somewhere  remarks  that 
“it  is  not  enough  that  all  intellectual  improve- 
ment deserves  our  regard  only  so  far  as  it  flows 
hack  upon  the  character:  it  must  in  a manner 
flow  from  the  character,  since  the  way  to  the  head 
must  be  opened  through  the  heart.”  If  we  desire 
to  be  noble,  to  be  manly,  to  enjoy  our  high  intel- 
lectn.il  nature,  we  must,  as  Goethe  says,  “ Live  in 
the  Whole,  the  Good,  the  True;’*  for  certain  it 
is  that  purity  and  nobleness  of  life  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  intellect.  We  have  a voice  that  ques- 
tions all  the  past  and  anticipates  all  the  future ; — 
a faculty  to  reconstruct  what  it  sees  according  to  its 
own  ideal,  and  thus  creates  new  worlds  all  its  own. 

The  circumstances  by  which  humanity  is  sur- 
rounded, and  by  which  it  lives,  moves,  and  has  its 
being,  socially  and  intellectually,  are  seemingly, 
perhaps,  but  not  really,  a set  of  dull  mechanical 
contrivances : the  destiny  of  the  race  is  for  a 
higher  purpose  than  sensual  existence  : the  soul- 
life  is  a thousaudfold  more  important,  aud  the 
laws  that  apply  to  our  moral  nature  are  immea- 
surably more  important,  more  solemn,  than  can 
be  any  other  considerations.  Those  laws  surround 
our  spirits  like  an  iuvisible  but  adamantine  circle, 
not  to  fetter  but  to  guard,  to  develop  and  guide. 
There  are  silver  chords  that  connect  the  inner  life 
with  the  outward:  these  for  the  noble,  the  good, 
are  connecting  links  betwixt  earth  and  heaven — a 
sort  of  Jacob’s  ladder, — on  which  holy,  pure 
thoughts,  like  angels,  wander  up  and  down.  Those 
laws,  too,  are  designed  to  assist  an  upward  growth 
of  the  soul,  and  to  minister  to  that  glorious 
development  of  the  beautiful,  the  true,  aud  God- 
like, which  must  be  the  never-ceasing  aim  of  our 
being  in  its  everlasting  progression. 

That  philosophy  which  began  with  Socrates  and 
Plato  has  now  spread  itself  abroad  in  the  world, 
and  is  becoming  transferred  into  our  literature 
and  art.  Art,  whose  direct  mission  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  by  forms  that 
speak  rather  to  the  soul  than  to  the  senses,  and 
that  awaken  deep  and  earnest  thought  by  the 


noblest  and  most  glorious  images,  can  never  be 
separated  from  that  philosophy.  Mons.  Cousin,  in 
his  lectures  on  the  “Beautiful,”  says  : — “Tell  me 
what  sentiment  does  not  come  within  the  province 
of  the  painter.  He  has  entire  nature  at  his  dis- 
posal, the  physical  world  and  the  moral  world  ; a 
temple,  a churchyard,  a landscape,  a sunset,  the 
ocean,  the  great  scenes  of  civil  and  religious  life, 
all  the  beings  of  creation;  above  all,  the  figure  of 
man  and  its  expression— that  living  mirror  of 
what  passes  into  the  soul.” 

Things  inanimate  are  possessed  of  life ; the  old 
ruin  and  grey  relic  of  antiquity,  pleading  haugh- 
tily for  glories  gone,  speak  in  voices  which  mo.st 
people  hear  not,  heed  not:  they  are  like  eternal 
lamps  in  the  bright  city  of  God.  But 

“ Vanish’d  is  Uic  ancient  splendour, 

And  before  my  dreamy  eye 

Wave  those  miugliiig  shapes  and  figures 

Like  a faded  tapestry.” 

■\\’e  feel  that  Ruskin  was  right  wheu,  iu  his 
“ Seven  Lamps,”  he  says,  “ How  cold  is  all  his- 
tory, how  lifeless  all  imagery,  when  compared  to 
that  whicli  the  living  nation  writes,  audthetni- 
corrujited  marble  bears ! How  many  page.s  of 
doubtful  record  might  we  not  often  spare  for  a 
few  stones  left  one  upon  auothcr  ! The  ambition 
of  the  old  Babel  builders  was  well  directed  for 
this  world.  There  are  but  two  strong  conquerors 
of  the  forgetfulness  of  men — poetry  and  architec- 
ture; and  the  latter  iu  some  sort  includes  the 
former,  and  is  mightier  in  reality.  It  is  well  to 
have  not  only  what  men  have  felt  and  thought, 
but  what  their  hands  have  handled,  and  their 
strength  wrought,  and  their  eyes  beheld.”  This 
is  indeed  the  grand  {esthetic  principle  of  our 
frozen  poetry,  the  concatenation  of  the  world 
history  written  in  imperishable  characters  on  the 
uncorrupted  marble,  and  revealing  to  us  the 
idiosyncracies  of  every  nation.  These  all  may  be- 
hold, and  seeing,  learn  if  they  will  “the  primal  art 
of  man.” 

Thus  in  all  time,  from  the  monolithic  column  to 
the  trilithons  of  Saruin,  from  the  Propylea  of 
Pericles  to  the  gorgeous  fantastic  Alhambra,  we 
may  trace  the  same  spirit  of  beauty,  the  same 
eternal  ojsthetic  principles. 

Let  us  in  imagination  go  back  for  a moment  to 
the  origin  of  these  principles,  and  we  shall  find 
they  may  be  traced  even  to  the  expulsion  of  our 
progenitor  from  Paradise.  Picture  to  yourselves, 
if  possible,  the  feelings  of  the  founders  of  our  race 
on  seeing  the  fiery  swords  of  Eden’s  guardian 
angels  forbidding  their  return,  aud  all  about  tbcm 
the  “wide,  -wide  world,”  full  of  strange  unwonted 
scenes.  How  different  from  wbat  they  had  recently 
left.  They  had  erewhile  been  accustomed  to  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  cool  of  the 
day;  but  now  they  must  hear  it  only  occasionally, 
and  that  under  the  dim,  shadowy  starlight.  Oh  ! 
with  what  a whirlwind  would  the  thought  of  what 
a home  they  had  lost  rush  into  their  minds?  Every- 
thing had  heretofore  exquisitely  syllabled  beauty, 
and  intellectual  happy  home;  the  nightingale’s 
ravishing  song  to  the  departing  sun,  and  the  lark’s 
thrilling  melody  to  its  rise;  tlie  company  and 
high  intellectual  talk  of  angels;  the  beaming 
light,  the  refreshing  night,  the  dulcet  notes  of  its 
fourfold  waters,  the  sighing  of  the  winds  amid  the 
leafy  bowers,  convoying,  as  it  were,  ^Eolian  music 
to  their  souls; — all,  all  told  of  the  dignity  of  their 
race,  and  the  beauty  of  their  home.  And  now 
they  were  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  wind  and 
rain,  of  sunshine  and  cold,  the  piercing  blast 
as  well  as  the  refreshing  breeze.  Then  did 
the  knowledge  they  had  newly  and  recently  ac- 
quired— of  good  and  evil, — arise  with  irresistible 
force  iu  their  souls, — they  thought  of  what  they 
had  lost  and  what  they  had  gained  ; and  the  dis- 
tress of  their  souls  made  itself  known  by  an  out- 
ward sign — the  manifestation  of  protective  art; 
and  now  in  this  latter  time,  under  the  twilight 
and  starlight  of  past  ages,  we  hear  the  voice  of 
man  walking  amid  the  works  of  his  genius.  As 
vapours  from  the  ocean  floating  landward  dissolve 
into  rain,  and  are  carried  back  to  their  original 
source  by  the  agency  of  rivers,  so  thoughts  and 
the  semblances  of  things  that  fall  upon  the  soul 
of  man  in  showers,  flow  out  again  in  the  living 
streams  of  art  and  beauty,  aud  lose  themselves  in 
their  original  source — the  eternal. 

Thus,  then,  our  frozen  poem  may  be  called  a 
revelation  of  nature — of  God  speaking  through 
man.  It  pre-existed  in  nature  and  nature  is  re- 
produced in  it.  Our  poem  is  created — fashioned 
by  the  natural  movements  of  the  soul  of  our  race. 
Statues,  paintings,  churches,  poems,  are  the 
shadows  of  the  race, — shadows  in  marble,  colours, 
stone,  words.  AVefeel  aud  recognize  their  beauty, 
and  in  return  they  act  and  re-act  on  us,  giving 
birth,  oftentimes,  to  vague  images  aud  shapes  of 
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beauty,  which  Hoat  through  the  soul,  as  yet  in- 
definite, but  made  perfect  when  put  forth  in  art.* 

r.  D. 


INFORMATION  PROM  ABROAD. 

The  new  constructions  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux 
Arts  advance  rapidly.  They  consist  principally  of 
two  vast  saloons,  which  are  to  be  appropriated, 
one,  on  the  ground-floor,  to  the  exhibitiou  of 
Roman  productions  of  art;  the  other,  on  the 
first-floor,  being  for  an  examination-hall.  A large 
arched  doorway,  opening  on  the  Quai  Mulnquais, 
at  present  being  terminated,  gives  access  to  the 
institution.  It  is  proposed,  at  some  future  period, 
to  unite  these  new  buildings  with  those  of  the 
ancient  school  by  means  of  a spacious  gallery, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Sainte-Genevi5ve 
Library,  to  be  reserved  for  the  collection  of  casts 
now  in  the  Louvre;  while  two  lateral  galleries 
of  less  dimensions  are  to  bo  devoted  to  paintings. 

In  the  Rue  de  Bac,  starting  from  the  quay,  a 
spacious  sewer  is  to  be  coustructed,  and  the  ground 
is  ^opened  for  the  purpose.  It  is  to  communicate 
with  that  recently  constructed  under  the  Quai 
d’Orsay,  and  which  is  continued  along  the 
Quai  Voltaire.  This  last,  parallel  to  the  Seine, 
will  eventually  be  placed  in  communication  with 
the  grand  collector  of  Asnicres  by  means  of  a 
syphon,  under  the  river  below  the  Pont  de  la 
Concord. 

The  Mevue  chs  Alpes  states  that  a Druidical 
altar  has  been  discovered  at  La  Motte-d’Avcillans, 
near  the  thermal  establishment  of  La  Motte- 
Saint-Martiu.  This  stone  consists  of  a cylindrical 
bloch,  ten  metres  in  circumference  and  five  metres 
high.  Ihe  first  cylinder  is  surmounted  by 
another,  only  fifty  centimetres  in  height,  but  of 
a diameter  of  three  metres,  and  disposed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  a free  space  in  front,  upon 
this  species  of  table,  and  a somewhat  deep  hollow 
cut  out  of  the  stone,  in  which  it  maybe  the  victims 
were  .saciificed.  At  the  base,  on  each  side,  there 
are  protuberances  resembling  wheels,  evidently 
carved  for  facility  of  transport  of  the  block. 

In  Savoy,  the  following  works  have  been  decreed 
by  the  Emperor  to  be  of  public  utility,  and  are  to 
be  earned  into  effect  j-the  establishmcut  of  a 
port  at  Thonon,  on  tbe  Lake  of  Geneva:  tbe  im- 
provement of  tbe  port  of  Evian,  as  also  that  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Drausc  and  its  afllucnts, 


the  demolition  of  THE  ANCIENT 
PERCY’S  DINING-HALL  AT  ALNWICK 
CASTLE.  * 

_ An  apologetic  account  of  tbe  destruction  of  this 
interesting  piece  of  antiquity,  “the  ancient 
1 ercy  s ‘l‘>^|Dg-lmll,”  appears  in  the  Newcastle 
Jourval  of  the  27th  ult.  Tbe  facts  are  so  unfairly 
glossed  over,  that  in  the  interests  of  history  and 
archaeology  we  think  it  desirable  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a contrasting  statement  to  that  of  the 
writer  of  the  account  in  question. 

It  will  be  fresb  in  the  remembrance  of  our  readers 

fn°'  «>e»cta  of  Vandalism 

con^mitted  there,  ra  tbe  entire  destruction  of  tbe 
Percy  dmmg.ball,  and  tbe  I’oleoner's  and 
Armourer  s Tower,  with  tbe  Norman  eiirtain  wall 
between  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  Italian  internal 
arrangements  and  decorations.  The  interest  that 
the  narration  created  caused  extracts  to  be  copied 
nto  almost  every  journal  in  the  kingdom.  \Ye 
then  merely  glanced  at  the  bro.id  facl  i wo  now 

m the  Aeiteajf/«  Journal  states,— "It  apnears 
that  though  the  ancient  dining-ball  of  th^first 

duT  '>y  the  fiS 

Unke,  it  h.id  been  greatly  altered.  The  original 

nn  and'an^”  ' "T  'j'™ 

X'ce  had  1,1^°  1 T"-  “"^nt  lire- 

K sama  ^ ah.indoned,  and  another  formed. 
Tim  same  was  the  case  with  the  windows.  A room 
bad  oripnally  existed  over  the  hall,  the  fireplace 
of  winch  remained  in  tlie  wall  Tl.i. 
taken  away.  The  alteration  bad  been  badly  doTc* 
The  old  openings  wore  blocked  up  with  o™,; 

wo  > skin  of  ZsZy  The 

woodeu  lintels  had  decaved  Thn  Ti-nii  i i 
greatly  weakened  hythcTew  oJeninTs'.'  Th'etw 

it  too“had?  “ ? “ftOtataO"  plantation  timber  : 
It,  too  had  decayed,  and,  settUngdown  was  niwb 

Son  w;“,''"’'  “ t” 

Xmredled”"-  Vll  fh”'”” 

features  of  the  Percy  dming-ball,  just  previous  to 


their  demolition.  After  describing  tbe  ball  pre- 
viously to  tbe  removal  of  the  Georgian  plaster  de- 
corations in  the  following  terms; — “An  improved 
degree  of  taste  would  reasonably  have  found  fault 
with  the  thinness  of  the  mouldings,  or  with  the 
ill-understood  profuseness  of  its  decorations.  But 
when  criticism  had  exhausted  itself  on  the  minor 
ornaments  of  the  room,  its  proportions  still  re- 
mained unassailable.  They  were  those  laid  down 
by  the  architect  of  the  first  Percy — he  goes  on  to 
describe  the  interesting  features  discovered  on  tbe 
removal  of  tbe  plasterwork: — “This  revealed  a 
most  curious  specimen  of  domestic  architecture 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  showing  not  only  the 
exact  dimensions  of  the  former  baronial  hall  of  tbo 
first  Percy,  but  tbe  various  arrangements  that 
were  adopted  for  luxury,  for  entertainments,  and 
for  convenience.  At  the  south  end  of  this  grand 
banqueting-room  were  the  marks  of  the  dais  or 
high  table  that  stretched  across  it.  Over  the  dais 
was  the  buffet  for  the  display  of  crystal  cups,  silver 
flagons,  and  plate,  with  a lion’s  paw  as  the  termi- 
nation of  a hood  mould;  and  on  one  side  a small 
water  drain.  A door  and  staircase  communicated 
with  the  cellar  below,  and  the  hooks  for  suspend- 
ing the  tapestry  on  the  walla  remained  in  the  old 
plaster.” 

^ The  writer  in  the  Netccastle  Journal  completes 
his  apology  thus, — “To  have  endangered  human 
life  in  the  attempt  to  save  a semblance  of  antiquity 
would  have  been  worse  than  folly,”  We  happen  to 
know  that,  whenever  it  was  determincd’to  preserve 
a semblance  of  antiquity,  daring  feats  of  masonry 
were  performed  and  human  life  endangered.  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Norihumberland  on  one  occa- 
sion desired  that  a certain  portion  of  the  curtain 
wall  adjoining  the  new  kitchens  should  be  pre- 
served, and  an  enormous  mass  of  wretchedly- 
constructed  Norman  walling  was  underpinned 
20  feet  deep,  to  a considerable  length,  at  great 
cost  and  imminent  risk.  This  feat  was  accom- 
plislied  and  a “ semblance  ” of  antiquity  preserved; 
and  again,  even  in  tbe  Percy  dining-liall  in  ques- 
tion, when  it  was  resolved  that  the  external  wall 
of  the  large  round  tower  of  this  hall  did  not  inter- 
fere, as  the  remainder  of  the  building  did,  with 
the  new  Italian  form  for  the  interior;  atgreatrisk 
and  imminent  danger  the  inner  and  most  interest 


architect  is  Mr.  J , R.  Hamilton,  to  whom  not  long 
ago  the  first  premium,  500  dollars,  was  awarded 
in  the  competition  for  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher’s 
church  in  Brooklyn. 

H will  of  course  be  understood  that  tbe  esta- 
blishment of  which  we  have  spoken  is  a private 
undertaking  with  a mercantile  end  in  view;  but, 
as  a sign  of  the  times,  it  is  interesting  in  a wider 
sense. 


UIAC  iiJUCi  illlU  lUUM,  lUUereSL- 

ing  part  of  the  tower  only  was  destroyed,  and  the 
outer  ‘'semblauce  of  antiquity”  preserved.* 


fine  ARTS  IN  AMERICA. 

Among  the  many  rapid  strides  which  tbe  city 
of  New  York  has  taken  in  the  few  past  years,  in 
the^  higher  adornments  of  life,  none  are  more 
noticeable  than  a growing  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  conse(|uent  development  of  artistic  works 
in  that  flourisliing  capital.  The  character  which 
the  American  people  had,  with  some  reason, 
acquired  of  being  devoted  exclusively  to  com- 
mercial and  money-getting  pursuits,  is  rapidly 
changing ; and  ns  Jonathan,  when  bo  undertakes 

thing,  generally  does  so  in  earnest,  we  anti- 
cipate the  time  when  the  United  States  will  take 
a foremost  rank  in  the  encouragement  of  art. 

A fresh  impetus  is  about  to  be  given  to  the 
encouragement  of  Transatlantic  art  by  tbe  erection 
of  a new  establishment,  to  be  termed  the  “Insti- 
tute of  Fine  Arts,”  in  New  York.  The  Dusseldorf 
collection,  once  the  property  of  Mr.  Boker,  forms 
the  nucleus  of  tho  enterprise.  Air.  H W Derby 
the  proprietor  of  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery,  as  soon 
as  it  came  into  his  possession,  seeing  that  the 
present  gallery  was  inadequate  to  his  purpose, 
doterminod  to  devote  his  energies  towards  esta- 
blishing the  largest  art-gallery  hitherto  attempted 
m that  hemisphere;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
selected  an  excellent  site  on  Broadway,  between 
Houston  and  Bleecker  streets. 

“ "“t  of  about 
to  be  supplied  with  varvintr 
collections  of  productions  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
not  only  from  native  American  artists  but  from 
those  of  England,  France,  Germany,  &c.  It  is 
31.  feet  in  width  by  200  feet  in  deptli,  extending 
through  the  entire  length  from  Broadway  to 
Mercer-street.  It  is  divided  into  compartments, 
or  separate  exhibition-rooms,  lighted  with  sky- 
lights. If  not  too  late,  we  should  suggest  a 
revision  of  these;  as,  judging  from  a section  before 
us,  we  should  doubt  a favourable  result. 

. fii?ade  is  Italian  in  style,  and  involves  tbe 
introduction  of  sculpture  to  some  extent.  The 


DESIRED  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Amongst  the  plans  submitted  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  on  the  British  Museum,  and 
illustrated  in  their  recent  Report,  that  by  Mr. 
Oldfield,  who  is  employed  in  the  Archipologlcal 
department  of  the  Museum,  appears  to  have  been 
viewed  with  considerable  favour.  It  is  thus  sum- 
marily described  in  the  draft  Report  submitted  by 
the  chairman : — 


Mr.  Oldfield’s  plan,  also  printed  in  the  Appendix,  suir  • 
gests,  1st.  The  purchase  of  the  seventeen  houses  in  Char- 
lotte-street, numbered  4— 20,  and  the  three  contiguous 
houses  numbered  1—3,  in  Bedford-square,  with  the  re- 
spective  gardens  (being  such  a plot  of  ground  as  has  been 
recommended  for  purchase  by  your  committee,  under  the 
third  head  of  this  Report) ; 2nd.  The  erection  thereupon 
of  new  buildings  exclusively  for  the  department  of  Atlti- 
quilies ; 3rd.  The  transfer  of  the  galleries  now  occupied 
by  that  department  on  the  upper  floor  to  the  departments 
of  Natural  History.  The  new  buildings  in  this  plan  would 
contain  about  61,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  on  the 
principal  or  grouiid-floor  for  the  exhibition  of  sculptures, 
and  nearly  2 1,000  square  feet  in  tlie  two  upper  stories,  for 
smaller  antiquities,  besides  about  S.Siio  square  feet  of 
space  required  for  other  purposes  than  exhibition.  The 
plan  also  proposes  some  alterations  in  some  of  the  exist- 
ing galleries,  to  increase  or  improve  their  accommoda- 
tion, partly  for  the  Archfcological,  and  partly  for  the 
Scientiflc  departments.  Tlic  amount  of  space  which 
upon  this  scheme,  might  be  transferred  to  Natural  His- 
tory, or  obtained  for  it  by  modifications  of  the  existing 
building,  would  be  upwards  of  25,0il0  square  feet,  and  in- 
cludes two  additional  private  rooms  for  scientific  students, 
and  four  studies  for  ofilcers  or  assistants.  It  is  further 
suggested  by  Mr.  Oldfield,  though  r.ot  as  an  essential 
condition  of  his  plan,  that  the  mezzanine  floor  over  the 
secretary's  oftice  might  be  transferred  to  the  apartments 
immediately  above,  if  occupied  by  the  department  of 
Natural  History,  an  arrangement  which  would  increase 
the  total  space  obtained  for  that  department  to  about 
2/, 000  square  feet,  and  would  provide  four  additional 
rooms,  instead  of  two,  for  the  private  use  of  scientiflc 
students. 

The  expense  of  tbe  proposed  buildings  has  been  calcu- 
lated  by  Mr.  Oldfield  mainly  from  the  data  furni«lied  in 
connection  with  the  plan  of  Mr.  Smirkc;  and  is  approxi- 
mately stated  at  l6l,U00L  for  additional  buildings,  with  a 
further  sum  for  alteration  of  the  present  buildings,  for 
which  no  exact  data  of  calculation  exist,  but  which  is 
coiijecturally  placed  at  about  IO,OOOZ.’’ 


* To  be  coiituiuccl. 


It  baa  been  slated  to  ns  that 
cSSin™!"”""'"  (tlte  Speaker  of  the  House 

CaSf  Ton  sL'r  “'T?"  “"I  ''oy  last  tveek  to  Alnwick 
la“i  flH  Sc  "I'  of  Northumber- 

Thp  Sne'eCi;  r.  """ft  that  he  coultl  not  be  seen, 
the  Speaker  politely  returned  a nie.«aage  that  he  had 
*0  *ce  tbe  castle,  and  begged  permit 
Sion.  His  Grace  sent  back  a direct  refusal  I ^ ^ 


The  plan  assumes  that  the  Natural  History  col 
lections  will  be  retained  in  the  AIuseutii,but  tha^ 
the  additional  accommodation  provided  for  tlien 
will  bo  on  the  principle  of  limited  exhibition  re 
commended  by  tbe  keepers  of  these  collections 
and  the  bulk  of  the  scientific  witnesses,  not  on  tht 
principle  of  unlimited  exhibition  advocated  bj 
Professor  Owen,  and  requiring,  according  to  hit 
calculations,  five  acres  of  new  ground,  at  the  least 
It  proposes,  however,  to  separate  entirely  the 
galleries  of  Natural  History  from  those  of  Anti, 
quities,  by  giving  up  to  natural  history  tbe  whole 
upper  floor  of  the  existing  building,  and  removing 
the  antiquities  which  now  occupy  the  west  side  ol 
that  floor  to  new  buildings. 

The  plan  next  proposes  to  purchase  ground  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Museum,  chiefly  in  Charlotte, 
street,  but  partly  in  Bedford-square,  at  a cost  ol 
about  65,000/.,  and  to  erect  thereon  galleries  foi 
antiquities,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  l-lo.OOO/, 
Tbe  west  side  is  preferred  to  the  north,  both  from 
the  greater  probable  cheapness  of  the  ground, 
and  its  superior  convenience  for  the  Archieological 
department,  which  U located  in  the  west  wing  oi 
the  Slusenm. 

On  the  new  ground  Air.  Oldfield’s  plan  proposes 
to  erect  four  long  suites  of  galleries,  parallel  with 
the  present  galleries  of  Antiquities,  and  communi- 
cating with  them.  The  present  galleries,  byi 
slight  modification,  would  furnish  four  more 
suites.  Thus  eight  parallel  suites  would  he  ob- 
tained, to  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  ancient 
sculpture,  arranged  chronologically  in  four  prin- 
cipal schools — the  first  two  Egyptian,  the  second 
two  Assyrian,  the  third  two  Greek,  and  the  fourth 
two  Grmco-Roman  and  Roman. 

The  Assyrian,  Greek,  and  Gra?cO'Roinan  (with 
the  Etrusc.an)  galleries  would  be  lighted  wholly 
by  skylights,  and  consist  only  of  a principal  or 
ground-floor,  with  a basement  for  workshops, 
storerooms,  &c. 

The  Roman  gallery,  which  adjoins  Charlotte- 
street,  w'ould  be  lighted  by  windows  on  the  west 
side.  Above  it  would  be  two  upper  floors  for 
small  antiquities.  The  lower  of  these  would  con- 
tain the  gallerie,s  of  Etruscan  small  antiquities, 
painted  Greek  vases,  terra  cottas,  bronzes,  and 
glass,  Ihe  tipper  would  contain  British  and 
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Medifcval  antiquities,  gems,  medals,  and  coins 
(including  n,  room  for  public  exhibition  of  these 
last). 

The  only  frontage  of  the  new  buildings  would 
be  to  the  west ; but  the  architectural  elevation  is 
left  by  the  suggester  to  more  competent  hands. 
His  province  is  limited  to  arrangement.  Having 
for  some  years  been  employed  in  this  duty  at  the 
Museum,  he  has  necessarily  acquired  a certain 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  archreologi- 
cal  collections,  and  has  planned  each  gallery  with 
reference  to  its  intended  contents,  varying  the 
dimensions,  form,  and  lighting,  according  to  the 
peculiar  requirements  of  the  several  classes  of 
sculpture  or  other  objects,  so  as  to  exhibit  each  in 
a favourable  manner. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

A coNTEESAzroNE  was  held  on  the  25th  ult.at  the 
house  of  Mr.  de  Lasp^ej  Mr.  Kobert  Dickson,  M.D., 
iu  the  chair.  The  object  was  to  explain  Mr.  de 
Laspee’s  system  as  applied  to  physical  education, 
embracing  the  development  of  the  constitution  of 
man,  consisting  of  both  mind  and  body,  and  not 
one  of  these  alone.  This  was  sought  to  be  brought 
to  bear  on  what  is  at  present  a subject  of  great 
national  importance — the  training  of  tho  recruits 
for  the  regular  army  and  the  public-spirited 
members  of  the  rifle  corps.  Mr.  de  Laspee  ex- 
plained that  bis  system  had  been  adopted  in 
Nassau,  in  Prussia,  and  in  France,  and  he  w'as 
anxious  to  render  a similar  service  to  the  defensive 
forces  of  Great  Britain, 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  some  practical 
illustrations  were  given  by  four  young  gentlemen, 
pupils  of  Mr.  de  Laspee,  whose  performances, 
though  some  had  had  only  nine  lessons,  greatly 
surprised  and  pleased  the  company. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  de  Laspee  for  his  ex- 
position was  proposed  by  Mr.  Cruikshanks,  and 
seconded  by  Major-General  Boileau. 

In  putting  this  vote  of  thanks,  Dr.  Dickson 
observed,  that  civilization  in  its  progress  too  often 
exalts  the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the  bodyj  so 
that  we  see  many  of  our  rising  young  men 
“ sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,” 
instead  of  glowing  with  the  health,  and  being 
buoyant  with  the  vigour,  of  early  manhood.  For- 
tunately, a reaction  is  taking  place;  and,  instead 
of  close  confinement  to  the  study,  the  desk,  or 
the  counting-house,  our  youth  are  lured  out  into 
the  open  air,  to  absorb  the  life-giving  beams  of 
the  sun,  and  drink  iu  the  health-inspiring  breath 
of  heaven.  To  this  more  wholesome  devotion  of  a 
portion  of  their  time  various  causes  have  con- 
tributed to  allure  them.  At  the  head  of  this  may 
be  put  the  volunteer  movement  j and  whether  the 
members  of  the  rifle  corps  shall  ever  he  called  out 
to  active  service  or  not,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
great  good  will  result  to  the  individuals  them- 
selves. Nor  can  we  doubt  but  that  the  patriotic 
spirit  which  has  called  them  forth  will  so  nerve 
their  arm  that  they  will  never  permit  a foreign 
invader  to  possess  one  foot  of  the  sacred  soil  of  our 
native  land ; or,  at  least,  no  more'  than  may  be 
needed,  in  Christian  charity,  to  yield  him  a grave. 
To  give  a sound  and  permanently  beneficial 
direction  to  these  exercises,  our  friend  Mr.  De 
Laspee  has  generously  come  forward,  furnishing 
the  skill  which  nearly  forty  years’  experience  has 
given  him,  to  contribute  to  restore  our  young  men 
to  the  standard  of  health  and  powers  of  endurance, 
and  that  state  of  pristine  strength  and  vigour 
possessed  by  man — 

When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran.” 


LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX  ARCHiEO- 
LOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A MEETixs  of  the  members  of  this  Society  was 
lield  on  Tlmrsday,  21’th  October,  in  the  Library 
of  "Westminster  Abbey.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
the  "Very  Bov.  the  Dean,  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents. Amongst  other  matters, 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hart  read  a paper  descriptive  of 
the  library,  and  of  some  of  the  principal  books 
contained  in  the  collection.  He  stated  that  the 
present  building  was  adapted  to  its  purpose  by 
the  Lord  Keeper  Williams  in  the  year  1622. 
Many  of  the  works  were  gifts  by  Camden,  and 
were  signed  by  him.  Not  the  least  interesting  in 
the  collection  was  a series  of  narratives  of  local  and 
historical  value,  being  accounts  of  the  coronation 
ceremonials  of  the  sovereigns  of  England.  In 
connection  with  this  subject  the  visitor  could  not 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  gradual  falling  off  in 
the  decorative  art  as  applied  to  those  records  j the 
account  of  the  coron'ation  of  Queen  Victoria,  for 
instance,  being  merely  stitched  together  without 
care,  and  almost  without  decency.  Mr.  Hart  re- 


ferred to  the  organ  in  the  cathedral.  The  original 
organ  was,  with  many  others,  destroyed  by  the 
Parliamentary  army.  After  the  Restoration, 
organ-builders  were  in  great  request,  and  Bernard 
Smith  was  employed  to  build  the  organ  for  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  also  that  now  in  use  in  the 
Temple  Church.  Bernard  Smith  was  succeeded 
by  his  apprentice  Schnieder  (who  subsequently 
became  his  son-in-law),  and  he  it  was  who  built 
the  instnxment  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
Westminster. 

Mr.  Joseph  Burtt  made  some  observations  on 
certain  early  documents  found  in  the  ancient 
treasury  beneath  the  library.  These  records  were 
brought  to  light  some  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Scott, 
the  architect  to  the  cathecBal,  who  found  a quan- 
tity of  muniments  beneath  the  rubble  in  a narrow 
passage,  which  bad  formerly  been  a portion  of  the 
treasury.  The  manuscripts  included  a letter  of 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  date  1360,  and  a great 
number  of  documents  connected  with  the  Courts 
of  Record  at  Westminster  Hall. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Burtt’s  observations, 
the  members  proceeded  to  the  interior  of  the 
abbey;  and  there,  iu  the  western  nave,  standing 
immediately  above  the  grave  of  Robert  Stephen- 
son, Mr.  Scott  explained  the  principal  architec- 
tural points  of  interest  iu  the  abbey,  and  exhibited 
diagrams,  showing  the  original  formation  of  the 
church,  and  also  the  portions  which  have  gra- 
dually succumbed  to  the  influence  of  time. 

Mr.  Henry  Mogford  subsequently  commented 
on  the  monuments  of  a museum  of  sculpture. 

Mr.  John  Hunter  also  read  a paper  in  Henry 
tho  Seventh’s  Chapel  on  the  institution  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath. 

In  tho  afternoon  several  of  the  members  at' 
tended  divine  service ; and,  at  the  conclusion,  the 
meeting  was  resumed  in  the  Chapter-house,  which 
was  explained  by  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Burtt.  From 
thence  the  members  proceeded  to  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  where  a paper  was  rend  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hugo  descriptive  of  the  building  and  its 
contents. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  Devonj)0rt  School  is  in  a flourishing  state 
under  the  mastership  of  Mr.  Wardle.  A suc- 
cessful meeting  has  just  been  held,  at  which 
the  prizes  were  distributed,  and  many  works  of 
art  exhibited.  The  attendance  was  very  numer- 
ous, and  a musical  hand  of  the  Royal  Marines 
enlivened  the  exhibition.  The  mayor  took  the 
chair  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  and  addressed 
the  meeting,  as  did  various  other  gentlemen.  In 
the  course  of  his  address  the  mayor  narrated 
a family  anecdote  of  some  interest.  “Some  forty- 
three  or  fifty  years  ago,”  he  said,  “ a youth,  poor, 
friendless,  and  unknown,  accepted  with  gratitude 
a domicile  in  the  house  of  an  aunt  of  mine,  in 
Curzon-street,  May  Fair,  London : she,  perceiving 
bis  youthful  talents  as  a sculptor,  invited  him  to 
reside  in  her  house,  appropriated  to  him  a room 
for  his  labours,  and  introduced  him  to  those  who, 
she  believed,  would  value  his  works  and  appre- 
ciate their  merit.  During  his  residence  in  that 
house  be  became  attached  to  the  daughter  of  the 
butler,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  Time  wore 
on : the  innate  talent  of  the  man  soon  made  it 
evident  that  he  was  possessed  of  no  mean  powers : 
orders  quickly  followed,  and  remuneration  pro- 
portionately increased,  till  some  years  after,  when 
my  father  had  occasion  to  consult  the  then  emi- 
nent sculptor  regarding  a monument  which  be 
wished  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  a deceased 
relative : no  work  would  he  undertake  of  which 
the  cost  was  to  be  less  than  one  thousand  guineas; — 
and  this  was  the  late  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  whose 
works  many  of  you  may  know  and  all  must  ad- 
mire.” An  address  on  art  education,  by  Mr.  R. 
Townsend,  the  president  of  the  Devonport  Mecha- 
nics’ Institution,  in  the  lai'ge  hall  of  which  the 
exhibition  took  place,  was  read  by  Mr.  Norman, 
in  which  some  of  the  advantages  of  art  education, 
and  disadvantages  of  the  want  of  it,  were  pointed 
out.  Not  very  long  ago,  remarked  Mr.  Wilson, 
a brother  civil  engineer,  of  considerable  ability, 
applied  to  me  to  recommend  a good  trustworthy 
mechanic  to  fill  a situation  of  foreman  of  carpen- 
ters, wages  21.  lOs.  per  week,  and  the  promise  of 
future  support  if  he  acquitted  himself  in  a satis- 
factory manner.  I at  once  selected  a carpenter 
from  keyham,  who  had  for  many  years  worked 
under  my  immediate  eye.  His  character  and 
practical  knowledge  of  his  trade  were  all  that  could 
be  desired ; but,  on  the  question  being  put,  “ Can 
you  draw  a little,  no  matter  how  plain  ? ” Alas  ! 
no : “he  had  never  practised  it.”  Consequently  he 
is  still  earning  his  guinea  a-week,  instead  of 
double  that  sum,  which  a slight  acquaintance 
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with  drawing  would  have  undoubtedly  secured  to 
him  probably  for  life.  In  August  last  a similar 
application  was  referred  to  me  for  advice,  but  for 
a higher  position  abroad,  and  on  a work  of  much 
responsibility.  The  conditions  were — to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  carpentry,  be  able  to  lay 
down  a working  drawing,  and  Lave  a fair  amount 
of  arithmetic  and  mechanics.  Salary  according  to 
ability,  that  is,  from  5Z.  to  Ql.  per  week ; four 
years’ employment  guaranteed;  expenses  of  man 
and  family  paid  out  and  home.  Well,  up  to  this 
moment  I have  not  been  successful  in  finding  a 
carpenter  to  fill  the  post.  Were  it  not  occupying 
your  time,  I could  recount  twenty  such  uusatis- 
factory  cases.  Now,  as  a contrast,  permit  me  to 
draw  your  attention  to  a fairer  view  of  life’s 
struggles.  Look  at  this  outline — an  engraved 
section  of  Westminster  Hall,  measured  on  the 
spot,  and  drawn  by  George  Allan,  originally  a 
working  mason  at  Sheerness,  foreman  at  Wool- 
wich, and  principal  foreman  for  Messrs.  Grissol, 
contractors  for  Westminster  Palace.  Now  this 
man  has  risen  to  n high  position  in  his  trade;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  that  ob- 
structed his  career  at  the  outset  of  life,  never 
failed  to  cultivate  drawing,  geometry,  and  such 
other  branches  of  art  as  limited  time  would  allow. 
The  result  is,  that  he  is  now  independent  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  W.  Eastlukc,  of  Plymouth, 
and  others,  also  addressed  the  meeting. 

The  Woherham'plon  School  is  to  bo  closed ! 
Sufficient  funds  to  carry  it  on  cannot  he  procured. 
No  effort  on  the  part  of  its  friends  has  been  want- 
ing, but  no  exertion  that  they  have  been  able  to 
make  has  enabled  them  to  overcome  the  apathy 
and  indifference  with  which  the  continuance  or 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Institution  has  been  re- 
garded. At  a meeting  of  the  council  of  the 
school,  to  decide  the  question  of  continuance  or 
discontinuance,  it  has  been  resolved,  “ That,  con- 
sidering the  present  position  of  the  School  of  Art, 
which,  after  reducing  its  expenditure  to  the  miiii- 
miiin  point,  is  still  labouring  under  an  annual 
deficiency  q/’50f.,  and  that  the  manufacturers  and 
commercial  classes  generally  having  failed  to  ren- 
der it  any  adequate  support,  it  has  become  iucurn- 
bent  upon  the  council  to  close  it  with  the  present 
quarter,  ending  on  the  15th  November  next, 
having  previously  tried  every  means  to  maintain 
it  in  a state  of  efficiency.”  The  efi’ort  of  the 
students  to  raise  funds  was  all  hut  abortive,  only 
35f.  of  donations,  and  6f.  annual  subscriptions 
having  been  promised  towards  the  future  support 
of  the  school. 

Miscellaneous. — The  result  of  the  drawing  ex- 
aminations held  at  Southampton,  Romsey,  and 
Riugwood,  is  as  follows  : — 


The  whole  result  is  held  to  be  very  satisfactory, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  “ excellent”  is  a very 
high  mark,  and  that,  hitherto,  “good”  has  re- 
ceived a prize.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for 
an  early  distribution  of  the  medals  and  prizes. 


INDURATION  OF  STONE  BY  THE 
ANCIENTS. 

SiE  Heney  Rawlinsok,  writing  with  reference 
to  silicating  stone,  says, — 

“ The  art  of  indurating  stone  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a solution  of  silica  to  the  surface  was  cer- 
tainly known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  substance 
actually  employed  by  them  is  still  to  he  obtained 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  admit  of  minute  che- 
mical analysis.  In  a notice  of  the  great  cuneiform 
inscription  of  Darius  Hystaspes  on  tho  rock  of 
Bebistun,  which  I published  thirteen  years  ago 
(‘  Journal  of  tho  Royal  Asiatic  Society,’  vol.  X., 
part  iii.,  page  193),  I gave  a remarkable  instance 
of  the  successful  use  of  li([uid  ‘silica’  by  the 
ancient  Persians.  The  passage  is  as  follows  : — 

It  would  be  very  hazardous  to  speculate  on  the  means 
employed  to  engrave  the  work  in  anage  when  steel  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  unknown,  but  I cannot  avoid  noticing 
a very  extraordinary  device,  which  has  been  employed 
apparently  to  give  a finish  and  durability  to  the  writing. 
It  was  evident  to  myself,  and  to  those  who  in  company 
with  myself  scrutinized  the  execution  of  tho  work,  that 
after  the  engraving  of  the  rock  had  been  accomplished,  a 
coating  of  silicious  varnish  had  been  laid  on  to  give  a 
clearness  of  outline  to  each  individual  letter,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  surface  against  the  action  of  the  elements.  This 
varnish  is  of  infinitely  greater  hardness  than  the  lime- 
stone rock,  beneath  it.  It  has  been  washed  down  in 
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several  places  hy  the  trickling  of  waters  for  tlircc.an<l- 
twenty  centuries,  anrt  it  lies  in  ilake.s  upon  the  footleiige 
like  thin  loyers  of  luva.  It  adheres  in  other  portions  of 
the  tablet  to  the  br..ken  surface,  and  still  shows  with 
sufficient  distinctness  the  forms  of  the  characters, 
nUhough  the  rock  beneath  is  entirely  honeycombed  .inrl 
destroyed.  It  is  only,  indeed,  in  the  great  fissures,  caused 
by  fhcoiithnrsting  of  natnra!  siirings,  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  tablet,  where  I .suspect  artificial  mutilation, 
that  the  varnish  has  entirely  disappeared.’ 

I would  only  correct  this  description  in  so  fur 
ns  to  sug{>est  that  the  flukes  of  silicate  which  He 
on  the  footledge  are  the  original  droppings  of  tlie 
varnish  when  it  was  first  laid  on  in  a liquid  state, 
rather  than  the  elTectof  the  subsequent  trickling 
of  water  over  the  surface  of  the  rock.  These 
Hakes  might  be  easily  detached  from  the  rock 
■with  a chisel  and  hammer,  and  their  analysis 
would  show  if  any  other  ingredient  were  em- 
ployed in  the  composition  than  flint  and  caustic 
ulkah.  The  substance  looks  like  opaque  glass 
but  has  110  jierceptihle  cflbct  on  the  colouring  of 
the  rock.^  It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  it°was 
absorbed  into  the  stone,  and  prevented  decom- 
position, so  far  as  it  penetrated.  The  sculpture, 
indeed,  which  extends  over  several  hundreds  of 
square  feet,  and  which  was  executed  about  500 
IS,  although  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
prevailing  storms  from  the  south-east,  for  the 
most  part  in  as  good  a state  of  preservation  as  if 
It  had  been  engraved  but  yesterday.” 

^ II  a commission  be  appointed  to  report  on  tbe 
sihcata  zopiss.i  question,  it  would  be  worth  their 
while  to  obtain  specimens  of  the  flint  varnish  of 
Uie  ancients  from  Persia,  and  perhaps  also  from 



THE  TENDER  EOR  THE  WORKS  FOR 
THE  OUIFALE  SEWER. 

^IKTROPOLITAX  BOARD  OF  VVOHKg, 

“meeting  nf  the  Metropolitan 
Hoard  of  Works  held  on  Friday,  26th  OcC.,  Jlr 
•I.  Thwaites  in  the  chair,  the  following  report  was 
presented  from  the  Main  Drainage  Committee  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Furness’s  tender  for  the  Nor- 
thern (Jutfall  Main  Sewer  Works' 

» Au<]  tlic  responsibilily  of  his  sureties.  Tlipre'-iilt 


of  such  intiuiries  has  satisfied  your  committee  as  to  Mr. 
T urness  s coiniutence.  With  regard  to  the  sureties,  your 
committee  have  received  letters  from  Sir  Joseph  Pa.xton, 
ami  Messrs.  Smith  ^ Knight,  the  contractors  for  a portion 
of  tiic  Metropolitan  Railway,  olfering  themselves  as  Mr. 
1'  urness’s  sureties  fur  the  due  performance  nf  the  works : 
your  committee  entertain  no  doubt,  and  tbey  recommend 
that  the  tender  of  Mr.  Furness  for  the  execution  of  the 
works  for  the  Northern  Outfall  Sewer,  with  Sir  Joseph 
Pa.xton  and  Messrs.  Smith  & Knielitas  hissureties  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  works,  be  accepted.” 

Mi.Doulton  moved,  and  Jlr.  Moreland  seconded 
a motion,  that  the  rccommeudiition  of  the  com- 
mittee he  adopted,  which  was  put  and  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

Amendment  of  He  2Ietropolis  Local  Manage^ 
gave  notice  that,  this 
Friday,  he  would  move  that  the  Hoard  do  take 
steps  for  the  purpose,  in  the  next  session  of  uarlla- 
ment,  of  obtaining  an  amendment  of  tbe  Metro- 
polis Local  Management  Act. 


THE  WEDGWOOD  INSTITUTE,  BURSLEM. 

The  committee  for  promoting  tlie  erection  of 
tins  building  met  ou  Wcdiiesdiy  evening,  to 
receive  tbe  report  of  the  bub-committee;  and  after 
adopting  that  report,  which  acknowledged  the 
very  great  merit  in  each  of  the  plans,  and  expressed 
a strong  preference  for  the  one  pvepared  by 
Mr.  G.  H,  Nicholls,  of  West  Hromwldi,  tbe  corn- 
mi  tteeunauimoiisly  resolved  to  select  Mr.  Kicholls’s 
plan,  as  combinxug  a greater  number  of  points  of 
appropriate  adaptation  than  the  others  submitted 
and  lie  was  therefore  appointed  us  the  architect  to 
carry  out  his  design. 


MONUMENTAL. 

A PUBLIC  meeting  has  been  held  at  tlie 
Eondon  Tavern,  to  originate  a movement  for 
the  erection  of  a national  monument  commemo- 
rative of  the  services  of  the  celebrated  navi- 
gator.  Captain  Cook,  Dr.  Corner  occupied  the 
chair,  and  the  meeting  unanimously  passed  a reso- 
ution  to  the  effect,  that  tbey  heartily  concurred 
in  the  ellorts  which  were  being  made  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a monument  worthy  of  the  virtues  of  the 
man,  and  that  the  subscriptions  for  that  purpose 
be  formed  into  a fund,  to  be  called  ” CapUin 
<•  anil’s  ^ational  Testimonial  Fund.”  A com- 


mittee was  then  formed  to  carry  out  the 

objects  of  the  meeting. Three  sculptors  were 

invited  to  send  in  designs  or  models  for  a me- 
morial of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge,  at  Bir- 
mingham, the  design  to  embrace  a statue 
and  fonutain  to  cost  900L  Two  of  llie  three 
gentlemen  accepted  the  invitation, — Mr.  Hollins 
and  Mr.  John  Thomas, — and  their  models  have 
been  received,  and  will  be  submitted  to  tbe 
committee  forthwith.  Air.  Hollins’s  design  con- 
sists of  a statue  standing  ou  a pedestal.  On 
either  side,  but  considerably  less  elevated, 
are  pedestals  supporting  fountain  Btatue.s  — 
female  figures  emblematical  of  Peace  and  Tem- 
perance. The  whole  design  rises  from  two 
granite  steps.  Air.  Hollins  purposes  to  execute 
the  desi^  in  best  Portland  stone,  or  tbe  statue 
alone,  without  the  subordinate  figures,  in  Sicilian 
marble  for  the  proposed  sum.  As  an  alternative, 
he  suggests  that  the  statue  and  the  figures  .should 
be  executed  in  marble,  tbe  cost  to  be  2,000L  Tlio 
height  is  said  to  be  16  feet.  The  design  of  Air. 
Thomas  is  more  elaborate.  On  the  base  project 
, tazza-sluiped  basins,  from  which  jets  of  water  will 
' arise.  Ou  each  side  are  seated  figures  typical  of 
. the  leading  characteristics  of  Air.  Sturge,  and 
between  arc  the  pedestal  and  statue.  Underncatli 
these  figures  are  simple  drinlcing-fountains,  the 
' water  issuing  from  lilies  and  falling  into  a marble 
: shell.  In  this  design  it  is  proposed  that  the  sub- 
ordinate figures  should  be  executed  in  Portland 
j stone,  and  the  statue  in  Sicilian  marble,  for  tlio 
' stipulated  sum  of  900L  Tbe  height  of  this  group 
I is  21  feet,  the  size  of  the  statue  being  tbe  same  as 

, that  of  Attwood. At  a meeting  in  Hereford  as 

• to  a monument  to  the  late  Air.  Wallace  Hall, 
j after  various  suggestions,  it  was  eventually  rc- 
solved,  “ that  an  obelisk  be  erected  near  the  rail- 
way station,  to  commemorate  tlie  deceased  and  bis 
^ extensive  piublic  services,  and  that  a sum  of  SOL 
I be  expended  for  that  purpose.”  Air.  Luckes 
uiulertook  to  advertise  for  phins  and  e3tiinate.s  in 
I the  Builder,  the  Hereford  Times,  the  Glovcfs'cr 
Journal,  and  The  Man  of  Ross  newspapers. 

South  Kensington  AIuseum. — During  the 
week  ending  27th  October,  12,216  persons  have 
visited  the  Museum. 


[Nov.  3,  1860. 
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THE  INSCRIPTIONS  ON  THE  MONUMENT 
OF  THE  GREAT  FIRE,  FISH  STREET 
HILL. 

As  a matter  of  taste,  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
if  a column,  in  form  and  design  originally  intended 
for  the  support  of  the  superstructure  of  buildings, 
should  be  raised  into  the  air  without  apparent  pur- 
pose, or  to  serve  simply  as  the  pedestal  of  a statue. 
To  us  those  pillars,  beautiful  as  they  may  be  in 
proportion,  and  much  as  they  may  add  to  the 
distant  general  eft’ect  of  a city,  seem,  like  the 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  arch  at 
Hyde  Park-corner,  sadly  out  of  place.  There  are 
more  fitting  ways  of  forming  lofty  sti'uctures 
in  honour  of  individuals  or  as  records  of  im- 
portant events.  As  regards  the  oldest  of  the 
pillar  monuments,  not  only  of  the  metropolis, 
but  of  the  kingdom,  there  are  certain  com- 
mendable points  worthy  of  note.  Before  allud- 
ing to  them,  it  may  be  interesting  to  some 
to  know  that  the  column  on  Fish-street-bill 
is  202  feet  high  5 the  pedestal  40  feet  high,  and 
plinth  28  feet  square  ; the  shaft  of  the  column  is 
120  feet  high,  and  15  feet  in  diameter.  In  tho 
hoUow  is  a staircase  of  black  marble,  consisting  of 
315  steps,  wliich  leads  to  a balcony  within  32  feet 
of  the  top.  The  cnhic  measurement  of  the  column 
is  as  follows 

Ttie  solidity  of  the  whole  fabric  from  the  hot-  Feet, 
tom  of  thelowei^tplinth  to  the  black  marble 
under  the  uni,  the  cylinder  of  the  staircase 
only  deducted,  and  the  stone  for  carving 


_ not  allowed  for 37,396 

The  black  marble  that  covers  the  capital  ....  287 

Ditto  ditto  lantern 64 

From  this  solidity  deduct,—  Feet.  " 

For  eight  great  niches  2Sl 

For  ttiree  doors  and  passages 2S9 

For  three  sides  436 

For  rough  block  l,  jgg 

For  rubble  work  ;,185 

9,740 

...  , . 28,007 

Deduct  on  account  of  carvings  in  the  front, 
the  four  dragons  and  festoons 540 


27,467 

On  the  west  side  the  basso  reliet'o,  by  Cains 
Gabriel  Cibber,  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  It  is 
picturesquely  designed,  and  ably  executed.  The 
whole  is  allegorical  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  dty. 
In  one  compartment  the  city  appears  in  flames, 
the  inhabitants,  with  outstretched  arm.s,  calling 
for  succour ; while  a female,  wearing  a civic 
crown,  and  holding  a sword,  shows  that  the  civic 
authority  is  still  maintained.  King  Charles  11. 
occupies  a conspicuous  situation,  and  is  represented 
in  a Roman  habit : he  is  trampling  under  his 
feet  Envy,  which  seeks  to  renew  the  calamity  by 
blowing  flames  out  of  its  month.  Near  the  sove- 
reign are  three  females,  representing  Liberty, 
Imagination,  and  Architecture.  Time  is  ofl'ering 
consolation  to  the  distressed,  and  Providence 
giving  assurance  of  peace  and  plenty.  There  are 
also  sc'veial  other  figures,  representing  Mars, 
Fortitude,  Ac. 

The  inscriptions  written  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gab, 
afterwards  Dean  of  York,  are  as  such  compositions 
should  be,  graphic  and  explanatory,  and  would  be 
read  with  interest  by  many  a passenger.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  they  are  In  Latin,  and  illegible 
to  the  multitude.  The  translation  of  that  on  the 
north  side  is  ns  follows : — * 

" In  the  year  of  Christ,  I666,  the  2nd  day  of  September, 
eastwarfl  from  hence,  at  the  distance  of  202  feet,  the  height 
of  tliis  column,  a terrible  fire  broke  ovit  about  miriiiight, 
which,  driven  on  by  a strong  wind,  not  only  wasted  the 
adjacent  parts,  but  also  very  remote  places  with  incredible 
noise  and  fury.  It  consumed  eighty-nine  churches,  the 
City  gates,  Guildhall,  many  public  structures,  hospitals, 
schools,  libraries,  a vast  number  of  stately  edifice.s, 
13,200  dwelling-houses,  and  430  streets.  Ol'the  tweuty- 
Bix  wards  it  utterly  destroyed  fifteen,  and  le)  t eight  others 
shattered  and  half  burnt.  Tlie  ruins  of  the  City  were  -136 
acres,  from  the  Tower  by  the  Thames  side  to  the  Temple 
Church,  and  from  the  north-east  along  the  City-wall  to 
llolbom-bridge.  To  the  estates  and  fortunes  of  the 
citizens  it  was  merciless,  but  to  their  lives  very  favour- 
able, that  it  might  In  all  things  resemble  the  conflagration 
of  the  world.  The  destruction  was  sudden,  for  in  a small 
space  of  time  the  City  was  seen  most  flourishing,  and  re- 
duced to  nothing.  Three  days  after,  when  this  fire  liad 
baffled  all  human  counsels  aurl  endeavours,  in  the  opinion 
of  alt.  It  stopped,  as  it  were,  by  a command  from 
Heaven,  and  was  on  every  side  extinguished.  But  papis- 
fical  malice,  which  perpetrated  such  mischiefs,  is  not  yet 
restrained.” 

On  the  south  skle  is — 

Charles  the  Second,  son  of  Charles  the  Martyr,  King 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  a most  gracious  prince,  commiaeratiug  the  deplor- 
able state  of  things,  whilskthe  ruins  were  yet  smoking, 
provided  for  the  comfort  of  hi.s  citizens,  and  the  ornament 
of  his  city,  remitted  their  taxes,  and  referred  the  petitions 
of  the  magistrates  atid  inhabitants  to  tlie  Parliament, 
who  immediately  passed  an  Act  that  public  works  should 


• The  concluding  part  of  the  inscription  savours  too 
much  of  the  prejutUces  of  the  times. 


be  restored  to  greater  beauty,  with  public  money,  to  be 
raised  by  an  imposition  on  coals  j that  churches  and  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul  should  be  rebuilt  from  their  foun- 
dation, with  all  magnificence;  that  the  bridges,  gate.s,  and 
prisons  should  be  made  new,  the  sewers  cleansed,  the 
streets  made  straight  and  regular,  such  as  were  steep 
levelled,  and  those  too  narrow  made  wider ; and  markets 
and  shambles  removed  to  separate  places. 

They  also  enacted  that  every  house  should  he  built 
with  party-walls,  and  all  in  front  raised  to  an  equal  height, 
and  those  walls  all  of  square  stone  or  brick,  and  that  no 
man  should  delay  building  beyond  the  space  of  seven 
years.” 

On  the  east  side  is — 

” This  pillar  was  begun, 

Sir  Richard  Ford,  Kt.,  being  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  in  the  year  1671. 

Carried  on  in  the  mayoralties  of 

Sir  George  Waterman.  Kt. 

Sir  George  Hanson,  Kt. 

Sir  W.  Hooker,  Kt. 

Sir  Robert  Viner,  Kt. 

Sir  Joseph  Sheldon,  Kt. 

And  finished  in  tliat  of 
Sir  Thomas  Davies,  in  the  year  1677.” 

Respecting  another  part  of  the  iiiscriptiou, 
which  has  little  foundation,  and  has  given  much 
offence,  we  will  say  nothing. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Vest  Cowes  {Isle  ofWight). — The  first  stone  of 
West  Cowes  National  Schools  was  laid  on  the2-tth 
ult.  ^ Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Southampton,  is  the 
architect.  The  building  now  in  course  of  erection  is 
intended  for  an  infant  school,  60  feet  by  20  feet,  and 
about  23  feet  high,  affording  accommodation  for  150 
children.  By  the  general  plan  it  is  intended  to 
erect  three  schools  of  the  same  dimensions,  aflbrd- 
ing  accommodation  for  450  children;  also  resi- 
dences for  the  master  and  mistress.  Mr.  George 
Wheeler  is  the  contractor,  and  the  clerk  of  works 
is  Mr.  W.  T.  Roberts. 

Hath. — The  structure  erected  in  the  Saw  Close 
for  the  Bath  Blue-Coat  Schools  has  been  opened 
with  some  ceremony.  It  contains  two  school- 
rooms,— one  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls, — with 
committee-rooms  and  offices,  and  a residence  for 
the  master  and  mistress.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Manners  & Gill,  and  the  contractor  Mr. 
Mann.  During  the  removal  of  the  old  building  a 
portion  of  a Roman  tesselated  pavement  was 
found  near  the  foundations.  This  was  removed 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  M.inn,  junior,  and  has 
been  relaid,  under  his  superintendence,  in  the 
entrance-hall  of  the  master’s  private  residence. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Heigaie. — There  is  a movement  here  for  the 
erection  of  a new  public  hull,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  3,000f.,  of  which  two-thirds  have  already 
been  promised. 

Berkbamstead. — Tlie  corn-market  here,  which 
for  some  years  has  been  discontinued  in  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  of  the  old  market- 
house  by  fire,  has  been  re-opeued  in  the  new  build- 
ing which  has  been  erected,  containing  a market- 
house  for  the  sale  of  corn  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  two  rooms  over,  one  of  which  is  to  he  used  as 
a library,  and  the  other  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  members  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute.  At  the 
back  there  is  a ball  52  feet  by  32  feet,  for  bolding 
meetings,  balls,  &c.  The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lamb,  of  London;  and  the  builders  were  Messrs. 
Nash  and  Matthews. 

Bradford. — Designs  of  buildings  proposed  to 
be  erected  (at  a cost  of  1,000L)  for  the  Bradford 
Volunteers  have  been  on  view  in  St.  George’s 
Hall,  in  this  town.  The  buildings  will  include  a 
large  drill-room,  97  feet  long  by  60  feet  broad,  in 
the  centre ; a gymnasium,  44  feet  long  by  20  feet 
broad  ; and  sergeants’  orderly  room,  20  feet  by 
15  feet,  on  the  other  side.  A residence  for  the 
drill-sergeant  will  stand  at  one  corner,  in  the  rear 
of  the  building.  The  elevation,  in  the  Italian 
style  of  architecture,  presents  a broad  entrance, 
with  folding-doors  in  the  centre,  and  has  a 
verandah,  with  seating  beneath,  r-unning  along  its 
entire  length.  The  designs  are  contributed  by 
Messrs.  Andrews  A Delaunay. 

Blairgowine. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
public  hall,  uow  in  course  of  erecliou  in  the  village 
of  Blairgowrie,  has  been  laid  by  the  Duke  of 
Atholl,  as  grand  master  of  Freemasons  in  Scotland. 
The  expense  of  the  building,  including  cost  of  site, 
but  e.xcluding  interior  decorations,  will  be  about 
800/.  The  new  hall  is  to  be  built  at  tlie  west  end 
of  the  present  Townhall;  is  enclosed  ou  every  side 
hy  buildings;  and  presents  no  front  to  the  street. 
The  principal  entrance  is  proposed  to  be  through 
the  present  Towuhall,  and  a passage  is  also  made 
entering  the  new  building  about  the  centre,  and 
leading  from  the  street  on  the  sonth.  Its  length 
and  breadth  will  be  70  feet  by  40  feet  within 
walls ; its  height,  34  feet ; and  it  will  accommodate 


800  individuals.  The  interior  is  to  be  finished  in 
a very  plain  manner,  the  roof  being  an  open  timber 
one,  and  lighted  along  each  side.  Attached  to  the 
ball  are  two  committee-rooms  and  two  dressing- 
rooms.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Carver,  of 
Meigle. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Llaiigaitoc  {CricJchoivelT), — Four  painted-glass 
windows  have  recently  been  erected  by  Lady  Bailey 
in  memory  of  her  late  husband.  Sir  Joseph  Bailey, 
hart.,  and  of  her  daughter,  Jlrs.  Spearman ; two  in 
the  chancel  of  theparish  church  ofLlangattoc,  and 
two  in  the  new  church  lately  erected  in  Gian 
Usk-pai'k.  The  two  windows  fixed  in  the  chancel 
ofLlangattoc  Church  were  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell,  Loudon.  The  subjects  arc,  the  Crucifixion 
and  the  Resurrection.  Underneath  the  Cruci- 
fixion, in  a series  of  base  panels,  is  a representa- 
tion of  the  Lamb  glorified  by  angels.  In  the 
tracery  openings  of  the  Crucifixion  window  are 
represented  the  four  greater  prophets ; and  in 
that  of  the  Resurrection,  the  four  Evangelists. 
The  subjects  of  the  two  windows  fixed  in  the 
church  erected  in  Gian  Usk-park  are— first,  our 
Lord  blessing  the  little  children,  with  an  angel  in 
the  uppermost  opening;  second  window,  the  three 
holy  women  at  the  Sepulchre  receiving  the  angels’ 
announcement  of  the  Resurrection.  A medallion 
of  our  Lord  in  glory  is  represented  in  the  top 
opening.  Tlie  style  of  the  chancel  windows  in 
Llangattoc  Church  is  the  Perpendicular,  and  that 
of  the  Park  Church  windows  is  Jliddle  Pointed, 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Twinsfead  {Essex). — The  new  church  of  St.John 
the  Evangelist  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester.  Tho  church  Is  in  the  style  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  internal  walls  are  all 
worked  with  black,  white,  and  red  bricks,  into 
arcades,  arches,  and  geometrical  designs.  The 
nave  is  benched  with  open  seats,  and  is  separated 
from  the  chancel  by  three  arches  with  ornamental 
brass  work,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  fixed  a large 
gilt  cross.  The  pavement  is  of  encaustic  tiles, 
which  in  the  chancel  are  of  a blue  tint.  There  is 
an  altar  screen  of  stone  with  carved  angels  with 
wings  extended  at  the  corners,  divided  iuto  com- 
partments painted  and  gilt  in  the  Media?val  style, 
with  scenes  in  tho  life  of  the  patron  saint  of  the 
church.  Above  is  a painted  window  with  the 
Crucifixion  in  the  centre  light,  and  there  are  other 
windows  of  stained  glass  in  the  chancel.  The 
roofs  are  stained.  There  is  a small  vestry,  and 
organ  chamber,  a gable  and  bell,  and  ornamental 
crosses  at  the  apex  of  the  roof. 

Cople  {Beds). — The  church  of  Cople  has  been 
re-opened,  after  a renovation  of  the  interior.  The 
whole  area  both  of  nave  and  chancel  has  been 
cleared  out,  and  new  floors  laid.  The  blocks  of 
sittings  are  arranged  on  a more  convenient  pl.in. 
The  best  of  the  old  oak  seats  have  been  re-erected, 
hut  by  far  the  greater  portion  are  new,  of  pitcli- 
pine  or  red-deal.  Those  in  the  nave,  with  the 
pulpit,  are  varnished,  with  a few  mouldings 
])rickcd  out  with  colours.  The  pavements  are  of 
Portland  cement,  with  red  tile  borders  and  co- 
loured mosaic  patterns  in  the  centre.  The  designs 
and  specifications  were  furnished  by  the  Rev.  H. 
E.  Havcrgal,  vicar.  The  woodwork  of  the  nave 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  G.  Bryant,  of  Bedford; 
that  of  the  chancel,  including  its  new  roof,  by  the 
workmen  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Leaf  eld  {Oxfordshire). — St.  Michael’s  Church, 
Leiifield,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Lady 
Churchill  on  All  Saints’  Day,  1858,  was  conse- 
crated on  the  lUth  ult.,  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
The  style  of  the  new  edifice  is  Eaily  English,  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  Scott.  It  consists  of  a nave, 
with  north  and  south  aisles;  a chancel,  also  with 
aisles;  and  a vestry  at  the  north-east  corner,  with 
a vault  under  for  hot-air  apparatus,  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Ilajden,  of  Trowbridge.  There  is  a cen- 
tral octagonal  tower,  and  spire,  surmounted  by  a 
weatber-vane,  rising  145  feet  G indies  from  tlie 
ground  line.  Tlie  tower  is  ornamented  by  four 
double  lancet  windows,  with  Milton  stone  shafts, 
moulded  bases,  and  carved  capitals  ; and  the  spire 
by  four  gabled  single  lancets,  similarly  decorated. 
The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  an  ar- 
cade of  four  buys  on  citlier  side,  supported  by 
circular  piers,  with  moulded  bases  and  square 
capitals,  from  which  the  arches  spring  square, 
with  labels  over  them,  above  which  are  iuscrip- 
tions  painted  on  zinc  : the  clerestory  windows  are 
square-headed  triplets,  with  detached  mullions, 
standing  fair  with  tho  inside  of  the  wall.  The 
tower  is  supported  by  four  piers,  with  carved 
capitals  and  moulded  arches,  which  rise  nearly  to 
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the  bell  floor-  The  whole  of  the  roofs  are  of 
stained  deni,  open  framing,  plastered  between  the 
rafters,  and  covered  with  felt  under  the  Stones- 
field  slate.  The  sittings  are  open,  of  pitch-pine, 
stained  and  varnished,  and  will  accommodate 
about  500  persons,  250  free.  The  church  is  en- 
tered from  the  west  by  a recessed  doorway,  with 
a carved  medallion  in  the  tympanum,  and  on  the 
south  by  a porch.  It  is  built  of  local  stone,  the 
external  face  of  the  walls  being  hammer- dressed, 
and  the  internal  finely  chopped  and  pointed.  The 
whole  of  the  dressings  arc  of  Jlilton  stone.  The 
length  of  the  nave  is  66  feet  by  21  feet  6 inches 
wide,  and  the  chancel,  including  the  choir  and 
sanctuary,  11  feet  by  16  wide;  the  height,  from 
the  floor  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  43  feet  6 inches  : 
the  total  leugth  of  the  church  internally  is  107 
feet.  The  carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Irving, 
ot  Leicester.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Thomas,  of 
Abingdon;  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  H.  Roome. 

Chrint  Church  {Hanfs). — The  restoration  of  the 
old  priory  church  of  Christchurch  is  making  pro- 
gress under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.Ferrey.  The 
north  porch  has  been  completed,  and  its  groining 
restored  : a lozenge  tiling,  red  and  black,  has  been 
laid  down,  hut  the  open  ironwork  gates  remain  to 
he  added.  The  interior  of  the  north  transept, 
also  the  Norman  arcade,  and  series  of  Decorated 
windows  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  aud  the 
window  in  the  apsidal  chapel  of  the  south  transept 
have  been  restored.  The  large  east  window  of  the 
north  choir-aisle  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass 
by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud,  the  gift  of  Admiral 
Walcott,  M.P.  for  the  borough.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  make  use  of  the  large  triforia  of  the  nave 
for  congregational  accommodation;  to  remove  the 
flat  ceiling  of  the  lantern  and  expose  the  old 
timber  roof,  and,  at  the  B.ime  time,  open  the  roof 
of  the  south  transept,  and  throw  down  the  block 
of  masonry  which  divides  the  latter  from  its 
chapels.  2,000^  have  already  been  spent  upon 
the  works,  but  external  help  is  desired  for  tlieir 
completion,  as  the  population  is  neither  large  nor 
niHuent. 

Croscomle. — The  little  parish  church  of  Cros- 
combe,  near  Wells,  which  has  been  for  some  time 
past  closed  for  repairs  and  restoration,  has  been 
rc-opened.  The  alterations  consist  principally  in 
the  removal  of  a gallery  which  formerly  stood  at 
the  western  end  of  the  church.  The  organ  has 
been  removed  to  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
and,  in  preparing  a place  for  it,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  some  alterations,  which  brought 
out  an  arch  that  had  been  previously  filled  up,  the 
vestry  being  behind  it.  The  removal  of  the  gal- 
lery  has  exposed  to  view  the  western  arch  of  the 
church,  and  a window  has  been  placed  above  the 
entrance.  This  window  is  plain,  but  is  to  be  re- 
placed as  soon  ns  possible  by  stained  glass.  Hie 
belfry,  wliich  was  on  a level  with  the  floor  of  the 
church,  has  been  removed  to  the  next  floor  above. 
The  removal  of  the  belfry  and  gallery  has  made 
the  western  entrance  available  for  use.  The  high- 
backed  pews  and  the  carved  wood  screen  and  pulpit 
have  been  cleaued  aud  varnished,  as  also  has  the 
carved  wooden  roof.  The  roof  and  the  windows 
luive  been  repaired.  The  designs  for  the  idtera- 
tions  were  furnished  by  Mr.  C.  Wainwright,  of 
the  firm  of  Wainwright  & Heard,  architects,  of 
Shepton  Mallet.  The  execution  of  the  work  was 
entru.sted  to  Mr.  Walter  Rawlings,  contractor, 
Darshill,  near  Shepton  Mallet.  The  cost  is  about 
100/.,  besides  100/.  for  improvement  of  the  organ. 

Sishop's  Cas/le  (Bridgnorth).  ~ St.  John’s 
Church  having  become  deeply  buried  by  the  soil 
of  the  sunouiiding  graveyard,  the  walls  untrust- 
WOTtby,  and  the  accommodation  for  worship  in- 
sumciout,  it  was  considered  desirable  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  improve  it.  Tbe 
punsbioners  accordingly  borrowed  1,000/.  from 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  on  se- 
curity of  the  parish  rate;  aud  1,000/.  was  raised 
m the  parish  from  voluntary  contributions : the 
Lari  of  Powls,  patron  and  impropriator,  contri- 
buted 1,000/.,  and  Beriah  Botfield,  esq.,  M.P. 
500/.  The  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society 
voted  3u0/. ; the  Incorporated  Church  Buildius 
Society,  250/. ; and  a remainder  was  given  by 
iriondF.  The  new  church  contains  sittings  for  750 
persons  on  the  ground  floor.  It  has  been  re- 
opened for  divine  service. 

'ir'ohta7iton. — The  parish  church  of  Wolstanton, 
one  of  the  oldest,  it  is  believed,  in  North  Stafl’ord- 
slm-e,  has  been  rebuilt  aud  re-opencd.  The  stone 
WeS  brought  from  Alton,  and  corresponds  with 
tbo  former  red  sandstone  of  the  church  and  the 
existing  stone  of  the  steeple.  The  church  has 
been  restored  on  its  original  foundations.  The 
roofs  have  also  been  restored.  I'he  steeple  has 
boon  added  to  the  church  internally  hv  the  throw- 
ing open  of  the  tower  arch.  The  exterior  has 


been  repaired  and  pointed,  the  window  tracery 
restored,  the  former  parapet  replaced  by  one  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  church,  having  pin- 
nacles at  the  corners,  and  the  staircase  carried  up 
as  a spirelet.  The  spire  itself,  which  had  been 
struck  by  lightning  and  was  defective  and  un- 
finished at  the  top,  has  been  taken  down  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  carried  up  Ligher,  and  sur- 
mounted, as  well  as  the  spirelet  and  pinnacles, 
with  iron  crosses  and  vanes.  The  moulded  pillars 
and  arches  inside  have  been  reproduced  from  the 
old  ones,  of  which  tbe  stone  was  found  to  be  too 
friable  to  re-woik.  The  church  is  fitted  up 
throughout  with  long  pews,  having  standard  and 
carved  poppy -heads  and  low  doors.  It  is  paved 
with  Minton’s  tiles,  and  the  whole  of  the  pillars, 
arches,  windows,  and  dooi's  internally  are  executed 
iu  clean  stonework.  The  chancel  arch  has  been 
widened  several  feet,  still  preserving  the  original 
mouldings,  <S:c.  The  entire  building  is  warmed 
by  a hot- water  apparatus  furnished  by  Mr.  White- 
bead,  of  Preston,  and  gives  the  heat  both  through 
gratings  in  the  floor  and  by  pipes  above  it  round 
the  walls.  The  whole  of  the  windows  are  filled 
with  stained  glass.  The  church,  together  with 
the  fittings  of  the  chancel,  have  been  done  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Ward  & Son,  architects,  Hanley,  in  the 
style  of  the  existing  steeple  and  the  original 
church,  namely.  Decorated  ftothic,  of  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Robinson  & Son,  of  Hyde.  Mr.  W.  M. 
Thora.as  w.as  clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  G.  Glad- 
win executed  the  carving.  The  chancel  was  j 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Salvin,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Keele,  Mr. 
Bryan,  of  Stoke,  being  the  contractor.  The 
work  of  rebuilding  tlie  church  commenced  in  the 
month  of  January,  1859,  and  is  just  completed. 
Tlie  chancel  is  enriched  with  three  painted  win- 
dows, the  gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Wood,  as  indeed 
arc  all  the  other  windows  in  the  church,  with  one 
exception.  The  large  window  at  the  east  end  is 
figurative  of  the  AsocDsion  of  Christ,  the  two 
others  in  tbe  chancel  being  designed  as  memorials. 
That  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Wood  has  two  prin- 
cipal figures — one  of  John  the  Baptist,  illustrative 
of  the  passage  of  Scripture,  “After  me  cometh  a 
man  which  is  preferred  before  me,”  and  the  other 
of  "St.  Margaret,”  to  whom  the  church  is  dedi- 
cated; the  lower  compartment  being  filled  with 
representations  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  and  the 
Crucifixion.  The  other,  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Wood’s  daughter,  has  two  principal  figures,  ex- 
pressive of  the  passages,  "He  shall  gather  the 
lambs  in  bis  arms,”  and  “ Behold  I stand  at  the 
door  and  knock ; ” the  lower  portion  representing 
the  adoration  of  the  shepherds,  aud  the  Saviour’s 
command  to  Peter,  “ Feed  iny  lambs.”  A window 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Stanicr, 
illustrates  the  texts  of  Scripture,  “ I was  au  hun- 
gered aud  ye  gave  mo  meat;”  "1  was  naked  and 
ye  clothed  me;”  “I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me;” 

" I was  a stranger,  and  yc  took  me  in.”  The  total 
cost  including  the  chancel  will,  it  is  supposed,  be 
about  4,500/.,  towards  which,  coupled  with  the 
painted  windows,  the  stalls  in  the  chancel,  and 
many  of  the  fittings  and  ornamentations  of  tbe 
interior,  Mr.  Wood  has  contributed  more  than 
one-half.  The  expenditure  of  Mr.  R.  Sueyd, 
who,  in  addition  to  rebuilding  the  chimccl,  has 
assisted  the  general  building  fund,  must  have 
exceeded  750/. 

Leicester.  — The  restoration  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Leicester,  is  now  completed.  Within  the 
last  twelve  months  alterations,  uilditions,  and  im- 
provements have  been  made,  at,  if  we  are  rightly 
informed,  the  sole  cost  of  Mr.  Nevinson.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Scott,  by  Mr.  B.  Broadbent,  The  north 
arcade  of  the  nave  is  rebuilt,  anil  moulded  arches 
are  substituted  for  the  old  dilapidated  plain  ones. 
There  is  also  a new  clerestory  upon  the  model  of 
the  ancient  one,  taken  from  the  portion  of  the  old 
arcade  found  remaining  at  the  west  end,  with 
lancet  lights  of  the  Early  English  period,  and  a 
carved  new  corbelled  parapet.  Carved  oak  doors, 
copies  of  the  original  Perpendicular  doors,  have 
been  hung  to  the  Norraau  doorway  on  the  north 
side,  aud  the  west-end  doorway,  formerly  blocked 
up,  has  been  thrown  open,  and  a new  oak  door 
hung.  Carved  oak  doors,  similar  to  those  at  the 
northern  entrance,  are  to  be  hung  to  tbe  south 
doorway,  and  the  porch  doors  are  to  be  ornamented 
with  foliated  ironwork.  The  carvings  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Broadbent.  The  whole  church  has  been  lighted 
with  ornamented  gas  pendants  in  brass,  manufac- 
tured by  Messrs.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry.  A read- 
ing-desk and  pulpit,  in  carved  oak,  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Broadbent.  The  parishioners,  it  is 


said,  purpose  filling  in  with  stained  glass  one  of 
the  east  windows  in  the  chancel.  The  organ  has 
now  been  erected  by  Messrs,  Forster  & Andrews, 
of  Hull.  The  case  is  of  carved  oak,  in  keeping 
with  tbe  style  of  the  church,  and  the  cost,  which 
will  be  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscription,  is 
between  500/.  and  600/.  It  has  three  rows  of 
keys,  thirty-three  registers,  thirty  notes  of  German 
pedals,  and  four  composition  pedals. 

Bamford  (Lerljgshire). — The  new  church  at 
Bamford,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Butterfield.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  the  Early  English  Decorated,  and  the 
edifice  contains  a chancel,  nave,  and  north  aisle. 
The  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles;  the  part 
within  the  chancel  with  tiles  and  Derbyshire 
marble,  the  steps  being  marble ; and  the  wall  at 
the  hack  of  the  communion-table  is  also  inlaid 
with  marble.  The  windows  are  filled  with  stained 
glass.  The  scats  are  all  free.  The  tower  and 
spire  are  each  54  feet — together  108  feet  high — 

, and  there  are  six  bells  of  steel,  cast  by  Naylor, 

I Vickers,  it  Co.,  of  ShefHelcl. 

I Birmingham. — f'f.  Barnabas’s  Church,  which 
; has  just  been  completed,  and  is  situated  in  K}  land- 
street  North,  has  now  been  consecrated.  The 
front  of  the  building  is  surmounted  by  a Deco- 
rated spire.  The  church  is  fitted  with  low  deal 
pews,  and  jiavedwith  Broscley  quarries  of  red  and 
i black.  A gallery  runs  round  three  sides  of  the 
building.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  high-pitched, 
hoarded,  and  supported  on  laminated  principals. 
Tlie  building,  including  the  gallery,  will  accommo- 
date nearly  900  persons,  the  dimensions  being, 
length,  80  feet ; width,  41  feet  4 inches  ; height,  50 
feet;  aud  side  walls,  20  feet.  The  cost  of  erection 
exceeds  3,000/.  The  architect  w'as  Mr.  Bourne, 
of  Dudley;  and  the  builder,  Mr.  Medson,  Bir- 
mingham. 

SJuffield. — The  chief  stone  of  a new  Unitarian 
chapel  at  Upperthorpe  has  been  laid  by  MissUrith 
Lydia  Shore,  of  Meersbrook.  The  edifice  is  being 
built  on  a plot  of  ground  adjoining  the  Crookes- 
road,  and  will  accommodate  about  550  people.  It 
will  be  a plain  stone  building,  with  gallery  at  one 
end  for  the  use  of  the  school  children;  and  the 
cost  will  be  about  IjdOO/.  The  architect  is  Jlr. 
John  Firth  ; and  the  builder,  Mr.  Pearson. 

Scarlorough. — The  threatened  rupture  amongst 
the  projectors  of  the  proposed  new  church  on  the 
South  Clifl',  rumours  of  which  got  abroad,  has 
been  settled  by  the  selection  of  Mr.  Bodley,  of 
London,  as  architect.  Mr.  Bodley’s  plans  were  at 
first  rejected  by  the  committee,  on  the  ground 
that  they  could  not  he  carried  out  for  the  speci- 
fied sum.  Ill  other  respects  they  were  preferred 
by  the  committee  to  those  of  other  architects.  It 
appears  that  Miss  Mary  Craven,  who  is  the  donor 
of  2,000/.  to  the  church,  desired  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Bodley;  but  tbe  committee  chose  to  act  on 
their  independent  judgment.  However,  in  order 
to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Bodley,  the  further 
sum  of  1,000/.  has  been  subscribed  by  Miss  Ann 
Craven,  w’hich  will  enable  tbe  committee  to  carry 
out  tbe  architect’s  plans.  Nevertheless,  upwards 
of  2,000/.  are  yet  required  to  liquidate  fully  the 
cost  of  the  erection. 

Sunderland. — The  foundation-stone  of  "Salem 
Free  Cliapel,”  Pemherton-street,  Hendon,  has  been 
laid.  The  building  will  be  68  feet  by  42  feet,  and 
will  be  capable  of  accommodating  600  persons.  It 
will  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  the  erection 
of  a gallery  at  some  future  time.  The  material 
will  be  bricks  with  stone  dressings.  Tbe  interior 
will  be  fitted  with  a fan  light,  by  which  it  will 
also  he  ventilated.  The  whole  of  the  scats  will 
be  open  benches  and  free.  Behind  the  chapel  will 
be  a building  40  feet  by  20  feet,  of  two  stories,  to 
be  used  as  Sunday  school- rooms,  capable  ofuccom- 
modating  about  400  scholars.  The  schools  will  be 
so  adapted  that  they  can  be  thrown  into  the  chapel. 
The  total  cost  will  be  near  1,000/.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  John  Tillman,  jun.  The  contractors  for 
woodwork  are  Messrs.  Rankin;  masou  work, 
Messrs.  T.  & A.  Cook;  painting,  Mr.  George 
Kirkup. 

Keiucasile-upoii-Tgnc. — The  foundation-stone  of 
a free  Methodist  Chapel  has  been  laid  in  Copland- 
place,  Sliieldfield.  The  designs  were  prepared  with 
the  view  of  having  a school-room  underneath.  The 
size  of  the  building  will  be  61  feet  by  34  feet, 
although  the  chapel  itself  will  not  exactly  ap- 
proach to  these  dimensions,  the  difi'erence  in  size 
between  it  and  the  school-room  being  caused  by 
vestries  and  class-rooms.  The  chajiel  will  aflbrd 
seats  for  350  persons,  and  the  school  will  accom- 
modate 450  children.  The  architect  is  IMr.  Hunter, 
and  the  builder  Mr.  Simpson,  the  estimated  cost 
being  800/. 

Whitfield  (NorthumVerland), — The  new  parish 
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church  of  Whitfield  has  been  consecrated.  This 
church,  which  is  substituted  for  the  old  parish 
church  which  was  inconveniently  situated  for  the 
greater  pai’t  of  the  parishioners,  has  been  built  at 
the  sole  cost  of  the  Kev.  J.  A.  and  Mrs.  Blackett 
Ord,  the  owners  of  the  surrounding  property,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Wm.  Ord,  esq.,  M.P.,  of 
Whitfield.  The  style  of  the  church  is  Early 
English : it  is  cruciform  in  plan,  with  central 
tower  and  spire,  the  latter  rising  to  a height  of 
150  feet.  It  is  simple  in  its  arrangement  and 
general  outline, but  is  moulded  and  carved;  and  is 
linishcd  inside  with  chiselled  stone,  no  plaster 
being  used  in  any  part.  In  plan,  the  structure 
comprises  south  porch,  nave,  north  and  south 
transepts,  and  chancel  and  vestry.  The  nave  is 
one  bay  longer  than  the  north  aisle,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  three  arches  springing  from 
clustered  piers.  The  nave  and  aisle  are  each 
lighted  by  coupled  lancets,  and  have  slender  shafts 
standing  detached  on  the  inner  piece  of  wall,  j 
opposite  each  outside  centre  raullion;  they  support ' 
coupled  arches  above,  which  spring  at  each  side  [ 
from  foliated  corbels.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  are  two  long  lancets,  between  which  is  a 
memorial  niche  with  inscription.  In  the  gable  is 
a rose  window  of  six  lights.  The  chancel  occupies 
a considerable  portion  of  the  area  of  the  whole 
church.  It  is  divided  into  three  bays  by  the 
principals  of  the  roof,  and  is  lighted  at  the  east 
end  by  triple  lancets,  on  the  north  side  by  one, 
and  on  the  south  side  by  three  lancets.  These 
windows  are  ornamented  with  banded  shafts;  and 
are  variously  adorned  with  rows  of  nail-head  and 
dog-tooth  flowers,  and  the  hood  mouldings  termi- 
nate iu  heads  of  saints,  prophets,  and  martyrs, 
and  with  bosses  of  foliage.  Below  the  east  win- 
dow is  an  arcade  of  seven  trefoil  arches,  supported 
on  detached  shafts,  with  the  spandrils  and  capitals 
carved  with  roses,  passion,  and  other  flowers.  In 
this  part  of  the  church  the  floor  is  raised  a consi- 
derable height  above  that  of  the  nave.  The  roofs 
are  of  open  construction.  Under  the  tower  the 
sj-stem  of  ornamentation  has  been  designed  to 
culminate.  Externally  the  church  is  less  orna- 
mented than  the  interior.  The  roofs  are  of  high 
jiitcb,  and  are  covered  with  Westmoreland  slates: 
they  converge  to  the  centre  of  the  tower  at  the 
same  level,  and  their  gables  are  finished  with 
floriated  crosses.  Two  kinds  of  stone  have  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  building  ; that  for 
the  dressings  being  light  in  colour,  and  the  walling 
something  darker.  The  design  for  the  church 
was  furnished  by  ?ilr.  A.  B.  Iligh.am,  of  Newcastle, 
and  the  building  has  been  erected  under  his 
superintendence. 

Blyth. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new  Roman 
Catholic  church  at  Blyth  was  laid  on  the  10th 
ult.  The  building  stands  upon  an  open  site  close 
to  the  railway  station,  and  consists  of  a nave 
measuring  inside  115  feet  long  and  36  feet  wide, 
terminated  by  an  octagonal  apse,  the  centre  of 
which  rises  in  a high-pitched  gable,  filled  with  a 
traceried  window.  There  are  north  and  south 
transepts,  with  large  wheel  windows  in  each  ; a 
porch,  and  a bell-turret.  The  roofs  are  open  and 
high,  after  the  manner  of  the  French  churches, 
:ind  the  style  is  Early  Decorated.  Mr.  Archibald 
M.  Dunn  is  the  arcliitect;  Mr.  James  Howe,  of 
Cowpen,  the  contractor. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

Ox  Thursday  evening,  the  25th  nit.,  the 
thirteenth  anniversary  dinner  of  the  above  excellent 
Institution  was  celebrated  at  the  London  Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street;  Mr.  George  Plucknett,  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

The  chairman  was  supported  by  Alderman  W. 
Cuhitt  (Lord  Mayor  elect),  Alderman  W.  Lawrence, 
Jlr.  G.  Smith,  Mr.  G.  Spencer  Smith,  Mr.  T. 
Piper,  Mr.  Dunnage,  Mr.  T.  Lucas,  Mr.  Rogers, 
Mr.  G.  Bell,  Mr.  W.  G.  Gardner,  Mr.  T.  Cozens, 
Mr.  G.  Bird,  Mr.  Joseph  Bird,  Mr.  Nesham,  Mr. 
Barnett,  Mr.  II.  A.  Hunt,  Mr.  Kent,  and  about  200 
other  gentlemen. 

The  band  of  the  Twentieth  Middlesex  Volunteer 
Rifles  occupied  the  gallery,  the  chairman  being 
c:iptain  in  the  regiment,  and  performed  several 
pieces  of  music  with  good  eflect. 

“ Her  Majesty  the  Queen  ” was  drunk  loyally. 

“His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  and  the 
other  branches  of  the  Royal  Family  ” was  the  next 
toast  proposed,  accompanied  by  a speech  setting 
forth  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
in  his  desire  for  the  advancement  of  science  and 
art,  as  also  his  generous  assistance  in  all  matters 
likely  to  promote  the  moral  and  social  welfare  of 
her  Majesty’s  subjects. 

“The  Army  and  Navy  and  Volunteers  of 
England  ” was  next  given  with  marked  compli-  j 


meuts  to  the  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps,  and  brought 
up  Mr.  Lucas,  who  replied  with  much  spirit. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “Prosperity  to  the  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution.”  He  said  that  the  Institution  had 
taken  its  position  as  one  of  the  philanthropic 
bodies  of  the  country,  and  as  such,  from  the 
good  that  it  had  performed,  deserved  the  ut- 
most support.  He  heartily  hoped  that,  year  by 
year,  their  field  of  action  would  become  ex- 
tended, and  that  their  funds  would  be  ma- 
terially increased;  for  at  the  last  election,  he  was 
grieved  to  say,  eighteen  poor  applicants  were 
turned  away  for  want  of  means.  There  was 
another  thing, — almshouses  were  much  needed, 
the  occupation  of  which  would  be  a blessing  to 
their  poorer  brethren.  Funds  were  accumulating 
for  that  purpose  ; hut  they  should  not  be  content 
until  such  houses  were  completed.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  Institution  great  good  had 
been  done ; but  still  there  was  much  more  to  do  ; 
and,  therefore,  though  in  a very  few  words,  he 
would  appeal  to  them  the  more  earnesJy.  He 
did  not  confine  himself  to  the  gentlemen  cou- 
I nected  with  the  building  trades  ; he  wished  for  a 
I more  extended  sphere.  There  were  very  many 
I benevolent  persons  who  gave  their  assistance  to 
such  charities  as  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution, and  he  w’as  sure  that  there  was  not  another 
institution  of  a similar  character  that  was  con- 
ducted with  greater  ability  and  economy. 

The  toast  having  been  enthusiastically  received, 

Mr.  Thomas  Piper  proposed  “The  Health  of 
the  Chairman  and  President,”  and  in  doing  so 
briefly  referred  to  the  strife  with  which  they  had 
been  beset,  but  from  which  they  were  then 
happily  free,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  mischievous  tendency  produced  by  separating 
class  from  class,  and  contiasting  what  they  were 
then  engaged  on,  the  cause  of  charity — the  best 
for  the  community  at  large.  It  was  a course  that 
was  the  means  of  bringing  together  all  classes. 
Their  chairman  was  connected  with  the  volun- 
teers as  Capt.  Plucknett ; and  he  evinced  in 
that  no  desire  to  he  separated  from  those  with 
whom  lie  was  associated  day  by  day.  It  was  an 
admirable  movement.  In  the  temples  of  Rome, 
if  there  had  been  some  foundation  of  public 
liberty,  they  would  not  have  been  in  the  ruins  to 
which  they  had  fallen.  With  respect  to  the 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,  he  thought  that 
material  assistance  might  be  rendered  by  the  sub- 
scribers. There  were  365  days  in  the  year,  and 
if  each  subscriber  felt  that  he  was  pledged  to 
produce  one  subscriber,  he  might  during  that 
period  be  successful.  They  could  not  be  engaged 
in  a higher,  holier  object,  than  in  the  relief  of 
those  sulfering  from  adversity  or  depressed  by 
sad  affliction.  Trouble  fell  upon  us  as  the  sparks 
flew  upwards.  It  was  necessary  that  wc  should 
remember  and  recognise  the  great  principle  of 
holy  religion — love  to  all.  Mr.  Piper  concluded 
with  expressing  a hope  that  the  health  of  the 
chairman  would  be  drunk  with  cordiality,  with 
entire  affection,  and  respect. 

The  toast  having  been  duly  lionoured, 

The  Chairman  returned  thanks  for  the  kindly 
feeling  of  the  assembly;  and  next  gave,  “The 
Patrons  of  the  Institution,”  coupling  with  that 
toast  the  name  of  Alderman  William  Cuhitt,  the 
Lord  Mayor  elect. 

Alderman  Cuhitt,  who  was  most  warmly  re- 
ceived, said  : — As  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  Insti- 
tution, which  in  number  amounted  to  twenty-one 
(the  title  “Patron”  was  theirs,  not  his),  he  was 
very  happy  to  see  one-third  of  them  now 
present,  that  being  a proof  that  the  interests 
of  the  Institution  were  thought  of  by  them.  They 
had  heard  from  the  chairman,  bis  esteemed  friend, 
and  it  was  quite  true,  that  the  building  business 
was  exposed  to  great  vicissitudes ; various  changes 
were  continually  taking  place,  and  while  in  a 
state  of  prosperity  they  were  liable  to  something 
occurring  which  would  load  to  adversity.  He 
considered  that  if  persons  who  had  become  thus 
unfortunate  applied  to  their  society,  they  should  at 
once  be  assisted  and  not  be  allowed  the  disgrace  of 
going  for  parish  relief.  This  was  the  thirteenth 
anniversary  of  the  existence  of  the  Institution,  and 
he  thought  that  if  it  were  better  known,  it  would 
be  far  more  liberally  supported,  and  thus  they 
would  be  able  to  meet  the  great  claims  upon  them. 
During  the  following  year,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
if  the  society  called  upon  the  then  Lord  Mayor,  he 
would  preside  at  their  festival,  a general  effort 
might  be  made,  and  no  doubt  something  extra 
might  be  done.  Ho  would  not  further  engross 
their  attention,  but  returning  thanks  on  the  part 
of  the  twenty-ono  patrons,  would  hope  well  for 
the  future. 

Alderman  William  Lawrence  said  he  was  per- 


raitted  to  propose  the  next  toast,  and,  in  doing  so, 
had  great  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  benevolent 
purposes  of  aid  to  the  distressed  and  afflicted  with 
which  that  Institution  had  been  established.  Ho 
thought  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution  was 
now  looking  up.  The  gentlemen  assembled  had 
come  determined  to  support  that  to  which  they 
had  given  countenance.  They  recognized  the 
necessity  of  their  assistance.  The  building  trade 
was  one  amongst  others  most  liable  to  misfortune, 
which  no  foresight  could  prevent.  They  might  be 
in  a state  of  prosperity,  and,  from  causes  which 
might  arise,  they  might  fall  into  adversity.  Such 
difficulties,  in  fact,  might  present  themselves  that 
it  would  bo  impossible  to  surmount  them.  This 
Institution,  then,  formed  one  of  the  means  to  aid 
in  that  cause,  as  well  as  to  afford  comfort  in  the 
decline  of  years,  and  he  felt  confident  it  was 
founded  on  a true  principle.  Whatever  contin- 
gences  might  arise,  the  building  trade  must  go  on. 
It  was  different  from  a fashionable  trade,  because 
fashion  might  be  overthrown;  with  building,  the 
mode,  manner,  and  materials  might  be  changed, 
but  building  must  go  on,  and  therefore  he  believed 
that  that  Institution  must  be  a continuing  one. 
He  concluded  by  proposing  the  health  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  and  Trustees,  which  was  duly 
responded  to. 

“The  Health  of  Mr.  Thos.  Cozens,”  the  founder 
of  the  Institution,  was  next  proposed,  and  a higli 
encomium  passed  upon  him  for  his  great  perseve- 
rance and  exertion  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Institution. 

The  toast  having  been  well  responded  to, 

Mr.  Cozens  said  he  could  hardly  fiud  words  to 
thank  them  for  the  kind  feeling  of  the  meeting 
towards  him.  He  alluded  to  the  reqiiiremeuts  of 
the  institution,  and  referred  to  the  eighteen  poor 
applicants  whom  they  had  been  compelled  to  send 
away  at  their  last  election,  and  exhorted  all  pre- 
sent to  exert  themselves  in  the  w-elfaro  of  the 
institution,  in  order  that  the  necessities  of  their 
poorer  brethren  might  be  relieved.  He  knew  of 
many  cases  that  if  not  speedily  relieved,  according 
to  their  rules,  tlic  applicants  would  be  shut  out 
from  the  benefits  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Harris,  the  secretary,  nest  read  over 
the  list  of  donations,  which  included  Mr.  (ieorge 
Plucknett,  21L;  Alderman  W.  Cuhitt,  10/.  10^.; 
Mr.Win.Webb,21/,;  Mr.E.H.Tode^lO/.  10s.;  Jlr. 
W.  J.  Freeman,  lOL  10s. ; Messrs.  Lucas,  Brothers, 
lOZ.  10s.;  Mr.  Gardner,  5/.  5s.;  Mr.  Geo.  Smith, 
10/.  10s.;  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  5/.  5s.;  Mr.  W.  C. 
Andrews,  8/.  8s.;  Mr.  C.  Brown,  5/.  5s.;  per  Mr. 
Josh.  Bird,  50/.  8s.;  per  Mr.  W.  Downs,  11.  Is. ; 
per  Mr.  C.  Head,  9/.  18s.;  per  Mr.  Geo.  Head, 
15/.  15s.;  per  Mr.  W.  Lavers,  11/.  11s.;  per  Mr. 
D.  Nicholson,  28/.  78.;  per  Mr.  J.  Outhwaite, 
15/.  15s.;  per  Mr.  A.  A.  Robinson,  10/.  10.?,;  per 
Mr.  T.  Sterling,  18/.  63.  Gd.;  Mr.  Venables,  5/.  os.; 
Mr.  W.  Morris,  51.  5s. ; Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell, 
2/.  2s.;  Mr.  U.  R.  Arntz,  21.  2s.;  and  per  W. 
Harrap  & Son,  no  less  than  1521.  ISs.  Gd.,  in- 
cluding Messrs.  Whitbread,  10/.  10s.,  and  Mr. 
Styles,  10/.  lOs.  The  total  was  about  530/. 

On  “The  Health  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  George 
Bird,”  being  given — 

Mr.  George  Bird  thanked  them  very  warmly, 
and  said  he  felt  their  kindness  greatly.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  w.ints  of  the  Institution,  and  said 
that,  having  been  through  the  country,  almost 
everywhere  he  saw  buildings  springing  up,  which 
was  a sign  to  him  that  the  building  trade  was 
flourishing,  and  iis  such  was  the  case,  he  hoped 
that  their  Institution  would  become  a recipient  of 
some  part  of  the  fortunes  they  were  making. 

The  Chairman  then  gave,  “ The  Architects  and 
Surveyors,”  speaking  strongly  of  tho  builders’ 
obligations  to  them,  and  coupling  with  the  toast 
the  name  of  Mr.  Godwin. 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  his  reply,  urged,  much  as  tho 
Institution  Lad  done,  that,  considering  the  magni- 
tude of  tho  interests  involved, — that  our  builders 
and  contractors  went  forth  to  the  east  and  to  tho 
west,  executing  works  to  bridge  the  world,— dealt 
in  millions,  and  commanded  armies  of  men, — it  hud 
not  yet  taken  the  position  it  might,  and  probably 
would  take.  He  augured  for  it  a fresh  start 
next  year  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Mavor 
Cuhitt. 

“Tho  Brighton  Branch,”  “The  Directors  and 
Stewards,”  and  some  other  toasts  followed,  and 
then  the  meeting  broke  up,  determined  to  make 
the  next  year  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Institution. 


Gas. — The  Loutli  Gas  Company  have  dccliircd  a 
dividend  of  10  per  cent.  TlieG  per  cent,  guurau- 
teed  on  tho  additional  cajrital  raised  a few  y ears 
since  lias  also  been  paid.  The  same  dividend  was 
paid  last  year, 


PBOPOSEI)  INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  MONU 
MENT  OP  GEORGE  STEPHENSON,  AT 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Srn, — 111  the  interest  of  truth  I ask  you  to  ii 
sert  the  following  suggested  inscription  for  the 
monument  of  George  Stephenson. 


This  monument  is  erected  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  fortune  and  honour,  and  all  earthly 
respects,  are  the  fitting  and  iuevitable  recompense 
of  him  who,  directing  the  energies  of  a compre- 
hensive genius  to  the  appropriation  of  other  men’s 
ideas  and  discoveries,  dazzles  the  untbinkiug  por- 
tion of  mankind  by  an  accumulation  of  retlected 
light,  and  ultimately  succeeds  in  rearing  a super- 
structure of  fame  upon  a foundation  ol  credulity. 

As  strictly  demonstrative  of  the  truth  of  this 
position,  the  fallowing  facts  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  the  railway  system  are  here- 
unto appended  in  the  order  of  their  dates. 

1.  Horse  tramways  for  the  conveyance  of  coal 
and  mineral  produce  have  been  practically  known 
to  the  world  for  more  than  100  years,  and  one  of 
those  ways  was  in  use  at  Prior  Park,  near  Bath,  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  for  the  daily  car- 
riage of  stone  from  a neighbouring  quarry. 

2.  In  1802  Trevithick  and  Vivian  obtained  a 
patent  for  their  high-pressure  locomotive  engine, 
and  in  180i  succeeded  in  drawing  with  one  of 
these  engines  a load  of  ten  tons  of  bar  iron  upon 
a tramway  at  Meithyr  Tydvil,  at  tlie  rate  of  nine 
miles  in  two  hours.  The  steam-blast  was  first 
introduced  in  the  chimney  of  this  locomotive. 

3.  In  1812,  William  Hedlcy,  of  the  Wylara 
Colliery,  demonstrated,  upon  a working  scale, 
that  the  mere  friction  of  the  wheels  of  a heavy 
carriage  upon  the  smooth  rails  of  a tramway  was 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  draw  a train  of  loaded 
waggons;  and,  by  the  early  part  of  1813,  he  had 
constructed  a steam  locomotive  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, which  w'as  then  and  there  put  into  working 
use  for  drawing  the  coals  from  the  pit’s  mouth  to 
the  river.  The  ste.'im-blast  was  also  used  in  this 
engine,  but  with  increased  eflcct,  by  reason  of  the 
chimney  and  effluent  orifice  of  the  steam-pipe 
having  been  much  contracted  in  size. 

4.  In  1814,  George  Stephenson,  after  repeat- 
edly inspecting  William  Hedley’s  engine  at  Wylain, 
constructed  an  engine  himselt;  at  Killingworth 
Colliery,  for  Lord  Ravensworth,  which  was  em- 
ployed in  drawing  coal-waggons  as  in  the  last- 
named  instance. 

5.  In  1820,  1821,  and  1823,  William  James, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  eldest  son,  William 
Henry  James,  projected  and  completely  surveyed 
the  original  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway, 
for  goods  and  passenger  traffic,  in  which  great 
public  work  he  lost  the  whole  of  liis  large  private 
fortune,_with  no  other  result  to  himself  than  to 
meet  with  the  common  fato  of  inventors  and 
public  benefactors;  for,  soon  afterwards,  and  with 
scarcely  the  mention  of  his  name,  all  the  honour, 
prestige,  and  profits  of  the  undertaking  were  ear- 
ned otfby  George  Stephenson,  through  the  raedinm 
of  powerlhl  party  intrigue  and  interested  machi- 
nations. 

6.  On  the  1st  of  Soptemhor,  1821,  William 
Henry  James  commnnicated  to  William  LosU  and 
George  Stephenson  his  invention  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  tubes  into  locomotive  boilers,  and  for  cer- 
tain considerations  gave  them  permission  to  use 
the  same,  as  specified  in  an  agreement  of  that 
date,  signed  by  the  several  parties. 

7.  In  1829,  the  Messrs.  Stephenson  for  the  first 
tune  introduced  lubes  in  the  hoikr  of  the  Rocket 
engine,  by  which  introduction  they  were  enabled 
not  only  to  distance  all  competitors,  and  carry  off 
the  500/.  prize,  in  the  celebrated  contest  of  loco- 
motives, which  took  place  on  a portion  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  in  the  same 
year,  but  to  demonstrate  to  the  world,  once  and 
for  ever,  the  comparative  annihilation  of  time  and 
space  m railway  travelling,  and  the  thorouch 
practicability  of  passenger  traffic  by  steam,  at  anv 
required  velocity, 

8.  In  1833,  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
way  was  completed,  and  formally  opened  to  the 
pubhc,  and  with  a success  which  immediately  led 
to  the  extension  of  the  railway  system  over  the 
wffiole  civilized  world,  to  the  immense  employment 
of  about  and  capital,  the  economy  of  transit,  the 
multiplication  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  the 
general  equalization  of  the  products  of  nature  and 
the  works  of  human  industry. 

9.  In  1859,  Samuel  Smiles  published  bis  Life  of 
George  Stephenson,  and,  with  the  above-named 
y<7c/,  before  him  very  properly  declared  that  in- 

of  the  locomotive 

r of'gioator  of  the  railway  system. 

\\  ith  due  regard,  therefore,  to  the  history  of 


this  great  and  magnificent  invention,  as  here 
briefly  detailed;  and  seeing  how  one  man  has 
therein  dexterously  covered  himself  with  the  whole 
fame  and  glory  rightfully  belonging  to  other 
labourers,  as  witnessed  in  the  introduction  of 
tramways,  whoso  origin  is  almost  lost  in  the  lapse 
of  100  years;  in  the  invention  of  the  steam  loco- 
motive and  blast,  by  Trevithick  and  Vivian;  the 
principle  of  adhesive  traction,  by  Heclley ; the 
steam-generating  tubes  of  the  younger  James,  and 
tlie  conception  and  original  survey  by  his  father 
of  the  first  engine  passenger  railway  ever  opened 
to  the  w’orld — the  Liverpool  and  Manchester; — 
seeing  these  things,  and  as  an  encouragement  to 
others  to  follow  in  the  same  laudable  and  success- 
ful career,  the  committee  entrusted  with  the 
erection  of  this  monument  almost  regret  that  it 
has  been  constructed  of  porisliablo  stone,  in  place 
of  more  appropriate  and  enduring  brass. 

Jfstitia. 


DAMP  ON  WALLS. 

Enoir  the  particulars  giv’en  by  your  corrC' 
spondent  last  week,  it  is,  I think,  evident  that  the 
damp  he  complains  of  does  not  come  from  the 
outside  of  the  wall.  The  cause  is  doubtless  that 
usually  occurring  where  gas  is  used  without  good 
ventilation — viz.,  the  escaping  hydrogen  com- 
bining with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospliore  and 
forming  water.  The  band  of  wet  being  on  a level 
with  the  burners,  shows  the  connection  of  cause 
and  effect. 

_ An  opening  in  or  near  the  ceiling  for  ventila- 
tion might  do  much  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Works  of  art  should  not  he  left  uncovered 
whore  gas  is  burnt,  as  the  disposition  to  form  mois- 
ture on  smooth  surfaces,  combining  with  the  dust 
of  the  apartment,  forms  a cake  of  du-t. 

P.  B.  M. 


THE  SITE  OF  WOOLWICH  HOSPITAL. 

You  say,  in  your  comments  on  hospital 
construction  last  week,  that  Dr.  Combe  bad 
pointed  out  in  the  Builder  other  sites  for  the 
Woolwich  Hospital.  I am  able  to  state  positively 
(I  send  you  my  name)  that  these  were  all  noted 
at  the  time,  hut  on  an  examination  only  one  of 
them  WHS  available  either  for  size  or  position, 
and  that  one  could  not  be  had  for  money, 

Ameus. 


VENTILATION. 

With  reference  to  the  suggestion  of  " Salus,’’ 
as  to  forming  an  opening  in  the  ceiling  connected 
with  an  air-brick  in  the  external  wall,  the  con- 
tingency of  direct  down-draught  may  be  prevented 
by  fixing  or  suspt-nding  below  the  opening  in  the 
ceiling  either  a lodged  woodllap  or  a zinc  plate, 
leaving  a clear  space  of  1 inch  between  the  plaster 
and  the  zinc.  The  air  will  tlius  he  spread  along 
the  upper  portion  of  the  room  : a centre  flower  may 
be  secured  to  the  wood  or  the  zinc,  if  in  a decorated 
apartment.  The  spreader  should  be  one-fourth 
larger  than  the  opening  above  it,  and  the  floor  in 
tho  apartment  over  it  sliould  be  made  air-tight. 

“ fealus”  might  look  at  the  remarks  upon  page  7^ 
of  your  present  volume. 

Thomas  Goodciiilh,  F.S.A. 


tion  to  them  is,  the  “frequent  admission  of  smoke 
and  dirt  from  the  chimney.” 

I beg  that  you  will  allow  me  to  give  my  grateful 
testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  these  valves.  I 
have  had  them  for  ten  years,  and  have  never,  in 
any  instance,  been  troubled  with  smoke  or  dirt 
from  tho  chimney,  the  ceiling  of  my  rooms  being 
as  free  from  smoko  above  the  valves  as  at  any 
other  place. 

In  fitting  up  these  valves,  however,  care  must 
be  taken  to  have  them  of  a riglit  construction, 
and  to  have  the  fire-grate  below  properly  fitted 
in,  so  as  to  ensure  a good  draught  up  the  chimney. 
Ilie  valves  should  also  he  taken  out  occasionally 
and  have  their  bearings  cleaned,  while  the  soot 
that  has  lodged  in  the  chimney  opening  may  at 
the  same  time  be  swept  away.  This  last  operation 
has,  in  a room  where  in  winter  there  iS  constantly 
a good  fire,  been  only  performed  once  during 
the  last  eighteen  months. 

The  other  means  of  ventilation  suggested  by 
your  correspondent  will.  In  most  instances,  result 
in  the  admission  of  air  from  without,  and  their 
action  will  not  be  certain  or  regular,  the  air  some- 
times coming  in  and  sometimes  going  out  by  tho 
openings  being  influenced  by  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  tho  opening  and  shutting  of  doors,  ko. 
The  air  so  admitted  would  also  be  mixed  with  the 


hot  and  impure  air  which  constantly  floats  near 
the  coiling 


111  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  the  admission, 
of  air  into  houses,  the  window  of  an  unoccupied 
apartment  answers  very  well.  I have  one  partly 
open  night  and  day ; and,  as  every  one  of  niy  apart- 
ments is  fitted  with  an  “ Arnott”  chimney  opening, 
the  air  so  admitted  flows  constantly  and  almost 
imperceptibly  through  them  all. 

I conclude  by  wishing  that  the  importance  of 
ventilationwere  nsgenerallyunderatood  as  “Sains” 
assumes  It  to  he.  w. 


I wish  to  suggest  to  your  correspondent  who 
seeks  to  ventilate  a room  a method  which  I have 
tried  myself  and  found  very  successful. 

If  the  chimney  is  square,  a metal  pipe  can  he 
easily  fixed  inside  in  a corner.  Tho  lower  end 
should  he  open  into  the  room  near  the  ceiling : for 
the  aipper  end  an  opening  should  be  made  in  the 
side  ol  the  chimney  as  high  as  the  leads  on  the 
top  of  the  house,  with  a grating  to  keep  out  rub- 
bish and  birds.  The  opening  into  the  room  should 
he  trumpet-shaped.  Tlie  pipe  should  be  made  of 
copper  and  of  course  thin  enough  to  imbibe  heat 
from  the  chimney.  When  there  is  a tire  in  the 
room  and  the  diimney  is  warm,  a pipe,  3 inches 
in  diameter,  will  be  found  very  efficacious;  but  I 
tlimk  that,  even  if  the  pipe  be  not  warmed,  it  is 
of  some  use.  Of  course  all  the  rooms  through 
which  the  chimney  passes  may  be  ventilated  bv 
the  same  pipe,  and  tho  kitchen  chimney  would  be 
useful,  as  it  is  always  warm.  If  the  chimiiev  be 
round,  perhaps  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in 
fixing  the  pipe  and  sweeping  the  chimney  so  as 
not  to  injure  It;  but  I think,  if  the  pipe  were 
fattened,  it  would  succeed.  M.  G. 


1 your  impression  of  last  weejc  there  appeared 
4ter  signed  “Sains.”  neklnn.  c-...  


THE  PUGIN  TRAVELLING  FUND. 

Aa  the  Institute  will  now  shortly  be  rcopeiird 
and  we  shall  once  again  assemble  for  the  purposi; 
of  prouioLing  the  interests  of  our  art,  it  is  I think 
a fitting  ojiportmiity  of  reminding  the  profession 
generally,  and  the  members  of  tlie  Institute  in 
particular,  ofthe  efforts  which  are  being  made,  to 
provide  for  the  rising  men  amongst  us  those 
opportunities  of  travel  which,  during  the  recess, 
so  many  of  our  professional  brethren  avail  them- 
selves of.  I refer  to  the  “Pugin  Travelling  Fund,” 
by  which  it  is  intended  to  honour  Pugin’s  memory 
and  to  advance  the  principles  lie  so  ably  advocated 
and  applied.  As  the  Institute  will  be  solicited  to 
become  trustees  of  the  fund  collected,  all  its 
members  may  naturally  be  expected  to  show  aii 
interest  iu  its  progress,  not,  perhaps,  greater  but 
of  a closer  nature,  than  our  other  professional 
brethren; — hut  surely  a fund  for  endowing  a 
travelling  studentship,  such  as  that  proposed, 
should  not  only  he  most  liberally  supported  by 
those  in  iho  ‘praciice  of  architecture,  but  by  those 
in  tho  sttidif  of  it  also.  By  the  side  of  the  many 
very  handsome  contributions  which  have  been 
received  from  all  quarters  we  liopc  to  see  subscrip- 
tions (we  care  not  how  small  they  he)  come  in 
from  every  architect’s  office  in  the  kingdom. 

A movement  is  already  afoot  amongst  the  art- 
workmen,  whose  shillings  and  half-crowns  will 
have  a peculiar  value.  Tho  workmen  are  well 
aware  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  them  by  the 
stimulus  which  Pugiu’a  enthusiasm  gave  to  every 
branch  of  art  handiwork;  but  equal  benefits  have, 
certainly,  been  shured  by  architectural  students, 
for  whose  especial  advantage  the  “Travelling 
Fund  ” is  intended.  I hope,  therefore,  you  will 
kindly  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  through- 
out the  kingdom  to  the  claims  which  we  consider  we 
have  upon  their  students  and  assistants.  Without 
them  a memorial  to  Pugin, — especially  when  it  is 
a “ Travelling  Studentship,” — cannot  ho  complete. 

Josriinr  Clauke,  Hon.  Sec. 


about  the  ventilation  of  houses. 

The  writer,  while  he  acknowledges  the  merit  of 
Ur.  Arnott  s chimney-valvee,  says  that  the  ohjcc- 


THE  W’EST  CENTRAL  DAY  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL. 

A MISSING  EENEFACTION. 

Srn, — Since  yen  were,  good  enough  to  insert  my 
last  note  in  your  journal  a most  curious  circum- 
stance has  occurred  to  us.  Some  charitable  person 
(perhaps  in  consequence  of  your  recommendation 
of  our  school)  sent  a letter  (addressed  to  me)  by 
a messenger  to  the  Refuges  in  Great  Queen-street. 
The  messenger  gave  tlie  letter  to  the  master  of 
that  excellent  institution,  saying  that  it  contained 
twenty-five  guineas;  but  he,  seeing  that  it  was 
directed  in  my  name,  sent  the  messenger  to 
lichborne-court  with  it.  I have  made  every  pos- 
sible inquiry,  and  have  even  advertised  in  tho 
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Times  for  it,  but  without  avail ; aud  to  this  day  I 
have  heard  no  further  tidings  of  the  donor,  mes- 
senger, or  money.  Whether  the  man  was  unable 
to  find  Tichborne-court  or  not  I cannot  tell  •,  but 
he  never  came  there.  In  fact,  we  have  virtually 
lost  26^.  Ss.,  which  you  may  imagine  is  a very 
serious  matter  in  the  case  of  a young  institution. 
I do  trust,  however,  that,  if  you  will  give  publicity 
to  this  note,  possibly  the  account  of  the  circum- 
stance may  meet  the  eye  of  the  donor,  who, 
perhaps,  is  wondering  why  he  has  received  no 
acknowledgment  of  his  munificent  donation. 

Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  say  that  we  are  still 
very  anxious  to  obtain  more  work  for  our  boys. 
We  have  been  engaged  in  fancy-box  making, 
paper-bag  m.aking  for  grocers  and  the  London  aud 
Westminster  Eauk,  Bloomsbury  branch,  and  also 
iu  the  getting  up  of  mouldings  and  rollers  for 
maps  and  almanacs,  &c.  If  any  of  your  readers 
can  assist  us  in  obtaining  an  increased  supply  of 
work  in  any  of  these  branches,  we  shall  be  ex- 
tremely thankful,  and  they  would  have  the  plea- 
sure of  helping  forward  the  very  arduous  work  of 
preventing  juvenile  crime.  At  present  we  are 
obliged  to  keep  our  numbers  very  low,  because  of 
our  limited  means  of  giving  them  employment. 
If  we  can  only  increase  these,  we  shall  be  able  to 
take  as  many  as  the  premises  will  conveniently 
hold.  A visit  to  the  school  (Tichhome-court,  near 
Great  Turnstile,  Holborn)  will  give  a better  idea 
of  the  plan  of  our  working  than  any  correspond- 
ence can  do  j and  therefore  I earnestly  request 
that  any  of  your  readers  who  are  willing  to  assist 
those  who  cannot  assist  themselves  will  be  kind 
enough  even  to  pay  us  a casual  visit. 

B.  A.  Heywood.  ; 


ILLUSTRATED  GIFT-BOOKS. 

JIESSES.  LONGMAN’S  "LAXIA  EOOZH.”* 

As  the  immigration  of  swallows  is  viewed  as 
the  prelude  to  summer,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped 
there  were  none  mendacious  enough  to  take 
quite  their  ordinary  flight  this  year,  so  we  have 
uiifiiiling  and  conspicuous  harbingers,  — albeit 
professed  story-tellers,— to  remind  us  that  Christ- 
mas may  be  shortly  expected,  in  the  gorgeously- 
arrayed  emissaries  that  certain  excellent  pub- 
lishers consider  it  a duty  to  send  forth  as 
ambassadors  extraordinary  from  the  lands  of 
literature  and  art  to  the  festive  court  of  the 
snow-crowned  monarch  who  is  supposed  to  reign 
for  a dozen  days  a year.  How  they  struggle  for 
supremacy  of  splendour  ! How  they  contend  one 
with  the  other  the  most  magnificently  to  re- 
present their  respective  sovereign, — or  one-pound- 
one  ! Some  in  crimson  and  gold,  others  in  azure 
and  gold,  and  a few  in  mauve  or  Magenta.  Truly 
the  livery  of  Paternoster-row  is  a gay  one.  But 
it  is  not  only  outward  show,  good  reader,  that  is 
to  recommend  them  to  your  notice.  Mark  you  their 
titles ; listeu  to  their  introductions  j and,  going  fur- 
ther still,  you  will  find  them  possessed  witli  such 
learning,  such  wit,  and  such  a power  of  pleasantly 
iojparting  counsel  and  pleasure,  as  to  induce  a wish 
to  know  them  better. 

The  Messrs.  Longman  h.ave  been  fortunate 
in  their  selection,  both  with  regard  to  poet 
and  artist.  Of  the  poet  nothing  remains  to 
be  said,  the  book  has  taken  its  place ; but  to 
Mr.  Tenniel,  one  of  our  most  accomplished  illus- 
trators, more  than  usual  acknowledgment  is  due, 
for  the  assiduity  with  which  he  has  laboured  to 
turn  to  the  best  account  knowledge,  the  acquire- 
ment of  which  must  have  cost  him  considerable 
research, — to  what  purpose  is  sufficiently  manifest 
in  the  additional  value  aud  interest  that  correct- 
ness of  costume  and  architectural  detail  gives  to 
bis  very  admirable  designs. 

We  will  preface  the  little  wo  notice  ns  excep- 
tionable, by  pointing  out  that  the  more  striking 
iustances  of  success  combine  some  of  the  highest 
attributes  of  art.  Indeed,  it  rarely  occurs  to  find 
so  much  academic  knowledge  with  such  power  of 
expressing  it  iuvested  in.  book-illustrations,  even 
in  these  days. 

Moore’s  “ Lalla  Rookh  ” is  pre-eminently 
adapted  to  receive  any  amount  of  pictorial  embel- 
lishment. So  minutely  descriptive,  so  full  of  life 
and  colour  as  it  is,  it  affords  a rare  opportunity,  of 
which,  if  the  artist  has  not  availed  himself  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent,  it  m.ay  be,  perhaps,  from  a 
notion  that  be  was  treading  on  dangerous  ground. 
Strictly  avoiding  the  anacreontic  element,  which, 
to  an  allowable  degree,  tinctures  portions  of 
the  poem,  he  has  gone  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  absolutely  ignored  -its  existence: 

• “I.alla  Rookh.”  By  Thomas  Moore.  With  illustra- 
tions hy  John  Tenniel ; engraved  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel ; 
and  five  ornamental  pages  by  T.  Sulman,  jun.,  engraved 
by  H.  N.  Woods.  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  & Roberts 


consequently,  some  of  his  pictures  are  out  of 
tune  with  the  verse  they  are  intended  to 
illustrate.  For  example,  the  illustration  of  the 
dance,  so  glowingly  described  by  the  author  (p.  59), 
might  almost  appertain  to  a religious  procession- 
The  types  of  feminine  attractiveness  throughout 
the  work,  indeed,  are  seldom  to  be  precisely  iden- 
tified with  the  description,  graceful  and  charming 
as  they  often  are.  This  failing  only  applies  to 
the  chief  impersonations.  Where  more  license 
is  admissible,  great  advantage  is  taken  of  itj  ns 
witness  (p.  50)  the  composition  beading  the  second 
part  of  “ The  Veiled  Prophet,”  in  which  national 
individuality  is  so  happily  conveyed. 

"That  wild  Zelica,  whose  every  glance 

Was  thrilling  fire,  whose  every  thought  a trance ” 
has  not  been  baudsoiuely  treated ; with  two 
exquisite  exceptions  (p.  102  and  p.  117) — her 
death  scene, — which,  for  its  delicacy,  expressive- 
ness, and  beautiful  drawing,  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  horse,  may  be  pronounced  to  be  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  a book-illustration  can  be. 

Altogether,  there  is  very  little  to  qualify  the 
highest  praise  of  the  illustrations.  Considered  as 
a series,  they  ate  far  beyond  what  we  arc  in  the 
habit  of  seeing ; in  the  majority  of  which  dexte- 
rity and  prettiness  alone  arc  creditors  for  their 
charm ; and  there  can  be  no  doui)t  that  this 
edition  of  “ Lalla  Rookh”  will  meet  with  the 
thorough  appreciation  it  deserves  from  all  who 
can  distinguish  real  excellence  from  the  merely 
pretentious  claim  to  it. 

With  reference  to  such  gift-books,  en  mnsse, 
welcome  as  they  are,  they  are  apt  to  raise  the 
question  as  to  how  far  a general  elaboration  of 
engraving  benefits  the  draughtsman’s  production, 
as  in  many  cases  it  may  be  readily  perceived  that 
the  principal  points  of  the  drawing  have  lost 
their  intended  influence  from  the  fact  of  their 
not  being  susceptible  of  a proportionate  share  of 
the  labour  lavished  throughout.  We  merely  pro- 
pound this,  however,  for  consideration,  with  a 
confession  that  we  should  like  to  see  a more  dis- 
tinctive character  imparted  to  the  several  volumes, 
and  a hope  that  they  may  nevertheless  form  a 
Lasting  institution,  however  modified. 


goohs  llmibtb. 

A Comfleie  Practical  Guide  to  Her  l^ojesty's 

Civil  Service.  By  a Certificated  Candidate. 

London  : James  Blackwood,  Patcrnoster-row. 
This  volume  contains,  it  is  said,  "in  full  the 
examination  papers  for  every  department  used 
since  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners;  full 
details  of  the  limits  of  age  and  qualification  of 
candidates;  hints  to  candidates  for  every  office; 
and  copious  tables  of  the  emoluments  and  super- 
.annuation  allowances  of  every  civil  servant  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  India,  and  the  Colonies.” 
The  work,  under  present  arrangements,  cannot  but 
be  of  great  use  to  all  seeking  public  employment 
in  the  civil  service,  either  for  themselves  or  others. 
The  hints  to  candidates  how  to  obtain  a nomina- 
tion, however,  which,  it  is  stated,  is  almost  always 
procured  through  the  mediation  of  ]\[eraber8  of 
Parliament,  will  not  be  regarded  by  these  gentle- 
men  with  much  favour. 


The  Sfatnie  SooTc  for  England : Collection  of 
Piiblio  StaUites  passed  in  1859.  Edited  by 
James  Bigg.  London : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & 
Co.  1859.  Specimen  volume. 

Proposals  for  Peformalion  of  Statute  PooJe  : 
ordered  hy  House  of  Commons  to  he  vjdnted 
1860. 

Tue  author  of  the  specimen  volume  under  notice 
made  a proposal  to  the  Government,  that  they 
should  so  far  sauction  and  support  his  intention 
to  issue  a series  of  volumes  containing  the  statutes 
of  the  realm  in  a consolidated  and  intelligible 
form,  by  guaranteeing  tlie  purchase  of  2,500 
copies,  at  a reduction  of  40  per  cent,  from  the 
publication  price,  which  would  amount  to  2,.310/. 
per  annum;  and  he  estimated  tliat  the  whole  work 
would  be  completed  in  eight  years.  He  also  asked 
that  his  edition  might  be  made  admissible  in  evi- 
dence. Tiie  Government  authorities,  however, 
have  neither  accepted  nor  declined  Mr.  Bigg’s 
proposals;  but  meantime  they  appear  to  have 
themselves  employed  two  other  gentlemen  to  edit 
a new  edition  of  the  statutes. 

The  consolidation  of  the  statutes  into  available 
compass  is  certainly  most  desirable;  but,  whether 
Mr.  Bigg  be  the  proper  person  to  do  the  work  or 
not,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Mr.  Bigg  appears  to 
be  a person  whose  turn  of  mind  specially  recom- 
mends him  for  such  a work,  while  the  volume  he 
has  already  produced  bids  fair  to  supply  a great 
public  want. 


Mr.  Bigg  has  again  requested  a decision  as 
to  his  proposals,  which  have  been  modified ; and 
he  now  only  asks  the  Government  to  aid  him  to 
compete  with  their  edition  by  purchasing  1,000 
copies  annually. 


A Primer  of  the  Art  of  Illumination,  for  the 
Use  of  Beginners.  By  F.  Delamotte.  London  : 
E.  & F.  N.  Spon.  1860. 

Outlines  for  Illuminating  and  Missal  Painting. 
Designed  by  Charles  Henry  Driver,  Archi- 
tect. Drawn  on  stone  by  M.  & X.  Hanhart. 
Wiiisor  & Newton,  Rathboue-place. 

De.mand  leads  to  supply,  and  then  the  supply 
nids.np  to  a certain  time,  in  increasing  the  demand. 
Mr.  Delamotte,  in  his  " Primer,”  has  given  some 
practical  directions  for  the  exercise  of  the  art  of 
illumination,  aud  a list  of  specimens  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  British  Museum.  The  illustrations 
which  be  gives  include,  with  a number  printed  in 
their  gold  and  colour,  outlines  only,  of  the  same 
specimens,  so  that  they  may  he  traced  and  filled 
in  with  colour  with  the  least  possible  exercise  of 
mind  or  skill. 

The  set  of  Outlines  for  Illuminating,  cleverly 
designed  or  compiled  by  Mr.  Driver,  are  twelve 
in  number,  and  include  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Col  - 
lects, &c.  I he  text  is  exceedingly  well  formed, 
and  is  literally  i^ac^r-letter,  to  the  great  credit  of 
Messrs.  Hanhart. 


^isrellanca. 

The  Prin'cesb's  Theatre. — Mr.  A.  Harris  has 
re-opened  his  theatre  with  a great  success.  Mr. 
Feehter,  an  English-bom  French  .actor,  the  origi- 
nal representative,  in  their  original  tongue,  of  the 
priuclpal  character  in  the  Corsican  Brothers, 
Pauline,  and  other  dramas  known  to  London 
playgoers,  has,  by  a curious  turn  of  the  wheel, 
been  brought  to  play  them  at  the  Princess’s  in 
their  English  dress.  He  wisely,  however,  opened 
in  a piece  not  known  here,  a free  adaptation, 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Falconer,  of  Victor  Hugo’s, 
” Ruy  Bias,”  and  has  established  unmistakably 
the  right  to  be  considered  an  admirable  actor  of 
high  melodrama,  so  to  speak.  The  piece  itself  is 
very  well  put  together,  and  most  taatefully 
mounted;  and  Mr.  Feehter  is  ably  supported  by 
Mr.WiilterLacy  (who  has  notdone  anything  sogood 
for  some  time),  and  by  Mias  Heath,  and  the  lessee. 
We  must  give  praise,  too,  to  Mr.  .lames  Gates, 
for  his  scenery,  which  is  admirably  painted,  and 
preserves  the  traditions  of  the  house  in  this 
respect.  The  scenes  consist  chiefly  of  apartments 
in  the  Palace  of  the  Escurlal,  and  are  alike  appro- 
priate and  beautiful. 

St.  Alban’s  Architectural  and  Arch-eolo- 
GiCAL  Society. — A meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  last  week.  Professor  Donaldson  presided. 
Mr.  W.  Pollard,  of  the  Herts  Guardian,  read  a 
paper  "On  certain  Monastic  and  other  Ruins  in 
Lincolnshire.”  Mr.  \V.  L.  Donaldson,  nephew  of 
Professor  Donaldson,  read  a paper  " On  the  Life 
and  Times-of  Ofi’a,  King  of  the  Mercians.” 

New  Market  and  Corn-Exchange  for 
Perewsbuby. — A more  (ban  usually  large  share 
of  public  attention,  says  the  Shrewsbury  Chronicle, 
is  now  being  devoted  to  the  subject  of  market 
accommodation  in  this  town.  Schemes  for  a 
market  have  been  propounded  by  Mr.  R.  S. 
France  and  Mr.  Ashdown.  By  the  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Ashdown,  an  available  space  of  4,365  j urcls 
is  secured,  being  428  yards  more  tlian  that  given 
by  the  Mardol  site,  as  at  first  proposed.  The  esti- 
mated cost  Mr.  Ashdown  places  in  round  numbers 
at  23,000^.,  a sum  lower  by  at  least  10,000/.  than 
the  Mardol  site  was  computed  to  cost.  A third — 
or  rather  the  first  scheme — is  that  of  Pride-lull. 
The  cost  of  erecting  a market  there,  containing 
some  2,800  yards,  is  calculated  at  from  15,000/.  to 
16,000/.  It  is  proposed  to  take  down  the  present 
butter-market,  and  the  Drapers’  Almshouses  in 
St.  Mary’s-street,  and  the  front  to  that  street  will 
be  140  feet.  The  Prido-hill  front  will  be  95  feet. 
The  rateable  property  to  be  taken  down  will  not, 
it  is  estimated,  reach  200/.  The  whole  of  the 
plans  will  shortly  come  beibre  the  local  Improve- 
ment Commissioners  for  discussion.  As  to  the 
proposal  for  erecting  a corn-exchange,  the  present 
site  is  considered  to  be  better  than  any  other.  By 
a moderate  expenditure  it  is  tliought  the  present 
market-hall  could  be  made  available.  Mr.  Ash- 
down’s proposition  for  having  a corn-exchange 
near  to  the  site  of  his  suggested  general  market 
would  cost  some  7,000/.  or  8,000/.  The  town- 
council,  the  Chronicle  thinks,  will  not  consent  to 
destroy  the  features  of  the  present  mnrket-Iinll,  so 
as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who  desire  to  turn 
it  into  a corn-exchtingc. 
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The  Nine  Hours’  Movement. — The  daily 
papers  have  published  an  “Address  to  the  Com- 
munity at  large,  and  particularly  to  the  Gentle- 
men of  the  Press  and  the  Employers  of  Labour,” 
by  the  building  operatives,  signed  “ George 
Potter,”  in  which  the  writer  says, — “ The  price  of 
anything  is  ‘just  so  much  as  it  will  bring.’  We  are 
the  sellers  of  labour,  and  if  we  unite  to  claim,  it 
is  not  pretended  that  the  buyers  do  not  seldom 
unite  to  refuse.  We  are  not  at  variance  with 
right  political  economy  till  we  shall  ask  a price 
which  shall  limit  the  demand  for  it : it  is  open 
jnarket,  with  the  sellers  agreed  for  an  advance  to 
the  extent  of  10  per  cent.,  which  wo  propose  to 
takeout  ‘in  time.’  Which  of  the  many  public 
writers  and  speakers  who  have  been  aghast,  during 
the  lute  lock-out,  with  the  dreadful  ignorance  of 
political  economy  by  the  workmen,  would  have 
licld  the  same  language  on  bearing  that  the  hold- 
ers of  any  other  commodity  were  standing  out  for 
an  advance  to  a similar  extent  ? Gentlemen,  the 
question  of  supply  and  demand  In  any  contest  can 
be  solved  only  by  the  issue.  Spare  even  your 
compassion  till  you  find  us  in  the  wrong.  We  do 
not  doubt  we  shall  learn  of  you  both  new  and  good 
reasons  why  we  deserve  to  be  successful,  when  we 
shall  in  reality  have  become  so.  We  are  then 
certain  of  your  praise.” 

Electro-teiegeapuic  Progbess. — M.  VtVard 
do  Sainte-Anne,  a short  time  ago,  sent  a paper  to 
the  Academic  Frun(,‘aise  on  a project  for  establish- 
ing a belt  of  electric  telegraphs  all  round  the 
world.  From  a table  given  by  the  author,  it 
appears,  according  to  Galignani,  that  the  trade  of 
England  with  the  East  amounts  to  2,723,000,000f. 
per  annum ; that  of  France  with  the  same,  to 
4«l,300,000f.;  of  Holland,  to  2D5,222,000f. ; of 
Ilussia,  to  150,000,000f. ; of  North  America,  East 
and  West,  3,061,680,000f.  (?)*j  of  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  1,730, 723, OOOf. ; and  so  on. 
In  the  United  States  the  network  of  telegraphic 
lines  comprises  a length  of  70,000  kilometres,  or 
'17,250  English  miles  j and  w'hen  the  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  line  is  completed — the  line 
over  Europe  and  Asia  being  supposed  to  exist — 
there  would  only  he  3,500  leagues  of  cable  to  be 
sunk  in  order  to  enable  Paris  and  Loudon  to  re- 
ceive intelligence  from  Canton  in  one  hour  and 
50  minutes,  from  New  York  in  two  hours  and  20 
minutes,  and  from  Valparaiso  in  three  hours  and 
a quarter.  A considerable  number  of  partial  lines, 
which,  according  to  the  author,  may  easily  he 
collected  into  one  great  whole,  are  already  in  ex 
istcncc,  or  about  to  be  established.  Thus,  in 
Japan,  the  lines  have  been  granted  to  a company, 
and  one  of  them  is  in  course  of  construction  : New 
Zealand  is  already  connected  by  a cable  with  Aus- 
tralia, Melbourne  with  Sydney,  and  Batavia  with 
Singapore;  and  the  whole  coutinentof  India,  thanks 
to  English  enterprise,  is  now  being  intersected 
with  telegraphic  lines,  connecting  Calcutta  with 
Madras,  Benares,  Lucknow,  Agra,  Delhi,  Hyder- 
abad, (it.  Again,  from  Bombay,  a line  goes  to 
Goa,  and  westwards  to  Kurracbee,  whence  it  will 
soon  reach  Hyderabad. 

Accidents. — While  the  navvies  engaged  in 
niukiug  the  line  to  Dover  were  at  work  at  a bridge 
at  Temple  Ewell,  the  whole  structure  sudderdy 
gave  way  with  a cr.a8h.  Three  men  were  at  work 
under  it  at  the  time,  and  they  were  all  buried 
uuder  the  ruins  and  killed.  At  the  inquest, 
Thomas  Russell,  one  of  the  navvies,  said  he  heard 
the  bridge  fall  just  as  he  had  got  out  of  the  cut- 
ting.  He  had  seen  the  bricks  ns  they  now  lie. 
Most  of  them  seemed  as  clean  of  mortar  as  ever 
they  were.  Some  have  a little  mortar,  but  many, 
he  should  think,  could  never  have  had  a pai  tide 
of  mortar  on  them.  The  coroner  asked  Mr.  Miic- 
donald  (Mr.  Crampton’s  agent),  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  building  of  the  bridge?  Mr  Mac 
donald  said  Messrs.  Hawley,  of  Dover  : they  had 
the  sub-contract  for  its  erection,  and  they  did  not 
sub-let  it  to  any  one.  The  coroner  said  it  would 
bo  necessary  to  have  a professional  opinion  as  to 
the  erection  of  the  bridge,  and  whether  the  pro- 
per materials  had  been  used,  and  in  the  proper 
way  j and,  after  a little  discussion,  the  inquest  was 

adjourned._ An  accident  has  just  occurred  at 

Sheffield,  m the  Hanover  Chapel,  which  shows 
how  little  will  produce  a panic,  and  endanger  the 
lives  of  hundreds.  The  giving  way  of  a little  plas- 
ter beneath  the  gallery  was  the  cause  of  the  excite- 
ment m this  case.  A great  rush  was  made  to  the 
uoors,  and  the  utmost  confusion  ensued.  After  a 
time  many  became  reassured,  and  took  their  seats 
again,  but  a little  more  plaster  fell,  and  the  con- 
iusion  became  worse  than  ever,  and  several 
people  were  severely  crushed  iu  their  attempt  to 
fscape  froin  the  expected  fall  of  the  chapel.  The 

,1  as  Pf  If  thought,  had  been  too  hastily  dried 


plaster,  it  i 
by  the  gas  which  burnt  near  it. 


Smoke  Flues.  — The  “curious  smoke-flues 
mentioned  iu  the  Builder  of  September  29,  are 
by  no  means  uncommon.  There  are  several  at 
both  Rochester  and  Hedingham  Castles,  and  at 
Winwall,  in  an  old  house.  Sometimes  these  holes 
have  on  the  outside  a sort  of  pseudo  chimuey, 
as  at  the  Lavatory,  Llncoln-gate  : to  these  suc- 
ceeded roof  chimneys. — P.  E.  M. 

New  Water-elevator. — Mr.  Robert  Nelson, 
an  American,  has  invented  a new  water-elevator, 
in  which  tlie  vacuum  is  produced  by  the  combus- 
tion of  volatile  matters,  among  others,  naphtha. 
The  elevator  consists  of  a large  cylindrical  reser- 
voir, at  the  base  of  which  the  suction-pipe  is 
placed.  In  the  upper  portion  are  several  valves, 
communicating  with  a reservoir  of  naphtha  and  a 
little  furnace  placed  between  tbis  latter  and  the 
cylinder.  Upon  closing  this  latter,  it  is  sufficient 
to  light  the  little  fire,  and  allow  the  naphtha  to 
fall  upon  it  drop  by  drop  : the  vivid  combustion 
that  ensues,  creating  a vacuum,  causes  the  water 
to  rise  rapidly  Iu  the  cylinder,  as  much  as  100 
gallons  at  a time. 

The  Telegraph  in  the  Opera. — In  the  new 
French  Opera-house  about  to  be  erected,  says  the 
Conslitulionnel,  the  electric  telegraph  will,  it  is 
stated,  play  a very  prominent  part.  An  instan- 
taneous line  of  communication  is  to  be  established 
between  the  cabinet  of  the  Minister  of  State  and 
that  of  the  director  of  the  theatre : a wire 
will  also  run  from  the  box-office  to  the  principal 
hotels,  so  that  strangers  will  be  able  to  engage 
places  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  Paris  ; and, 
by  the  aid  of  the  same  electric  power,  the 
prompter  will  be  enabled  to  give  notice  to  the 
actors  and  actresses  in  their  rooms  when  the  cur- 
tain is  about  to  rise. 

The  Thasies  Embankment.— The  President  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  received  a 
communication  from  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Cowper,  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  stating 
the  views  of  the  Government  on  the  subject  of  the 
Thames  embankment,  A special  meeting  of  a 
committee  of  the  whole  board  was  at  once  con- 
vened to  consider  the  communication,  and  the 
course  resolved  to  be  pursued  in  reference  thereto 
will,  it  is  asserted,  lead  to  the  realization  of  this 
greatly  desiderated  work,  in  conjunction  with  the 
construction  of  the  low  level  main  sewer  along 
the  bank  of  the  Thames,  instead  of  bringing  this 
great  sewer  along  the  Strand,  Fleet-street,  &c.,  as 
originally  proposed. 

The  Milan  Exhibition  of  Paintings  and 
Sculpture. — A long  and  interesting  account  of 
this  exhibition  appears  in  the  Morning  Post  of 
25th  October,  written  by  a correspondent  at 
Milan.  From  this  account  it  appears  that  land- 
scape paintings  are  numerous,  portraits  few,  and 
architectural  drawings  remarkably  scarce.  Sculp- 
ture forms  a chief  feature  as  respects  number  of 
works,  Milan  indeed  being  well  known  to  possess  a 
greater  number  of  sculptors  than  any  other  Italian 
city,  Rome  excepted.  About  half  of  the  best  men 
of  the  Milan  School  of  Sculpture,  however,  are 
missing  from  the  present  exhibition.  The  Cauovian 
School  is  on  the  decline,  the  new  and  pictorial 
school  of  Vela,  the  professor  of  sculpture  at  the 
Turin  Academy,  in  the  ascendant.  The  uniform 
contour  of  the  whole  exhibition,  it  is  said,  pro- 
duces a kind  of  monotony  whicli  we.aries  the 
public,  and  the  want  of  commissions  gives  it  the 
character  of  an  open  market. 

Suffolk  Institute  of  Arcileologv.  — The 
quarterly  general  meeting  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  this  society  was  held  at  Woodbrldge, 
and  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey, 
the  president  of  the  association.  The  members 
assembled  at  the  lecture-hall,  where  the  exhibition 
of  antiquities,  &c.,  was  arranged.  After  an  address 
from  the  president,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Colchester,  on  the  Archeology  of  the  Glacial 
Drift  in  which  R was  held  (not  for  the  first 
tune)  that  the  flint  implements,  found  together 
with  bones  of  extinct  animals  in  divers  localities, 
had  been  subject  to  re-arraiigement  by  floods  from 
the  cbtilk  lagoons,  burying  them  20  feet  deep  in 
the  drift  gravel.  After  the  reading  of  this  paper 
the  company  proceeded  to  Woodbridge  Churcb, 
where  Sir.  Tyiums,  of  Lowestoft,  the  secretary  to 
the  Institute,  read  a paper  on  the  church.  The 
abbey  was  next  visited  ; then  Seek  ford  Hall;  Mr. 
Tymms  reading  a paper  on  the  hall ; then  Great 
Beahngs  Church  and  rectory,  and  Playford  Hall ; 
at  which  last  a paper  was  read  by  tlie  president 
on  the  families  to  whom  Playford  had  belonged. 
Here  the  company,  sixty  in  number,  partook  of  a 
cold  collation  with  Mr.  Clarkson,  and  they  after- 
wards visited  Playford  Church  and  the  village  of 
Gnmdisburgh  and  its  church,  as  also  Mr.  Acton’s 
collection  of  Roman  and  other  antiquities,  now 
for  sale.  The  party  then  dispersed. 


Longstaff  and  Pullan’s  Patent  Traction 
Engine. — Tho  new  patent  traction  engine  of 
Messrs.  Longstaff  and  Pullau  made  a trial  trip 
recently,  from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Cresswell, 
Blackfriars-road,  the  engineers  by  whom  it 
li.as  been  constructed,  to  Clapbam-common  and 
back,  affording  evidence  of  its  value  as  a 
a means  of  draught  lor  heavy  goods  on  common 
roads.  In  this  engine,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  remove  what  has  been  regarded  as  a defect  in 
other  machines  of  the  kind,  which  makes  the  boiler 
itself  the  support  of  the  moving  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery. It  is  represented  as  capable  of  ascending 
the  sharpest  gradients  met  with  on  common  roads, 
upon  which,  it  maybe  remarked,  it  scarcely  leaves 
a trace  of  its  passage.  Messrs.  Cresswell  are  con- 
structing six  of  these  cugiues  for  Spain,  and  the 
cost  of  each  is  about  900Z. 

Where  to  Buy  a Watch. — “The  practical 
utility  of  a good  watch— the  habits  of  regularity 
it  generates,  and  the  advantages  of  the  punctua- 
lity it  assists  in  sarnrlno- 


lity  it  assists  in  securing — are  facts  proved  beyond 
a doubt.  The  establishment,  then,  where  at  a 


reasonable  charge  these  advantages  can  be  ob- 
tained, must  be  worthy  of  attention.  At  Mr. 
Bensou’s,  33  and  S t,  Ludgate-hiU,  may  be  pur- 
chased the  chronometer  for  sixty  guineas,  the 
mechanic’s  watch  for  two  guineas,  and  the  various 
other  kinds  of  watches  (duplex,  lever,  horizontal, 
or  vertical)  at  various  prices — all  displaying  the 

utmost  finish  and  superiority  of  manufacture.” 

Daily  Telegraph.  Beusoii’s  Illustrated  Pamphlet, 
post  free  for  two  stamps,  is  descriptive  of  every 
construction  of  watcli  now  made.  Watches  safe 
by  post  to  all  parts  of  the  ^Xoht:.— Advertisement. 


TBNDEES 


• jr  the  cvcctioii  of  the  new  Drapery  Premises,  for 
Messrs.  Welsteed  & Co.,  Broad-street,  Ueading'j  Mr. 
Wm.  Brown,  of  Reading,  architect.  Quantitic.s  supplied 
by  the  architect ; — 

Newman&Maun .^2,5/5  0 o 

Macey  & Co 2,  isG  0 0 

Brass  & Co 2,378  o o 

Ashby  & Hcrner 2,34.')  0 u 

Biggs 2.341  0 « 

Orton  & Child 2,3Ui  0 0 

Wells  2,2  ip  0 0 

Button 2,203  0 0 

Nichols  2,1B9  0 0 

Adamson  & Son  c,  189  0 (» 

Matthews 2,173  0 0 

Shepherd  2,118  0 0 

Watson  (accepted) 2,100  0 0 


l'’ort.aking  down  and  rebuilding  the  “ Sailors’  Return,’’ 
at  Grays,  Essex;  Mr.  W.  C.  Homersham,  architect. 
Quaniities  supplied  by  Mr.  .1.  A.  Hunker  : — 

Ward  je'1,870  0 0 

Eowler j.sao  0 0 


For  new  Church,  Burlon-on-Tient;  Messrs.  J.  W.  and 
J.  Hay,  architects: — 


Yeoruans 

Dearillo  

Hunter  & Bennett 
Wileinan  & Wig- 
ley,,‘CMtiddocks* 


.^or  Lecture. 
Room  and 
Vestry. 


' Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  Four  Six. roomed  Dwelling-Houses, 
with  cellars,  &c.,  at  Malvern  Link,  for  Mr.  W.  Blizard. 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Alflatt, architect,  Malvern  Link:— 

Smart 0 0 

Noth  (iyg  5 u 

Davi.s eoj  0 0 

Holt  617  10  0 

Allen  (jio  0 0 

Jloorc  (accepted)  520  0 0 


Accepted  for  Oil  Mills  and  Macliinery,  for  Messrs. 
Meek  & Co.,  at  Limehousc;  Mr.  James  Edmeston, 
architect ; — 


j67‘i 


T/i?  Ilrjinvy 
Case,  Builder's  Work  .... 

Rolls,  Iron  Work 

Rolls,  Warming  Apparatus  ... . lOli  10  d 

Enlarging  Sued  Warehouse. 

Case,  Builder’s  Work 4^1,385  0 n 

Rolls,  Iron  Work aoo  6 S 

Machinery  to  crush  1 03  ton.i  of  Seed  per  Week. 
Balfour,  of  Fife,  witli  Waygood, 
macliinery,  without  engine, 

boilers,  and  shafting £l,0<i3  0 0 

Stcam.engine,  boilers,  and  shafting,  will  cost  about  l.nuof. 


For  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs,  to  Frank’s  Hall, 
near  Farninghani,  Kent,  for  Mr.  Robert  Bradford ; Mr. 
R.  L.  Roumieii,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Welch  & Atkinson : — 


House. 

Stables. 

Lodge. 

Total. 

I’ Anson  

6,772 

-126 

Brown  & Robinson .. 

6.1)90 

1.576 

39i 

Myers  

6,322 

1.678 

Keyes  & Head  

1,525 

Man&flcld  

.%413 

1,197 

.346 

7,258 

Noy.  10,  I860.] 
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The  Nation's  Progress  in  an  Architcdural 
Point  of  Vien\ 

AIRLY  inaugurated 
now  is  the  Architectural 
Session.  The  Royal 
Institute  opened  its 
doors,  as  will  be  seen 
elsewhere,  last  Monday 
evening  ; the  Archi- 
tectural Association  had 
previously  done  so ; the 
Architectural  Museum 
is  beginning  to  stir  and 
will  demand  our  early 
attention  ; while  in 
Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
Birniinghaui,  and  else- 
where, the  Bodies  have 
met  and  are  preparing 


own.  Those  inclined  to  the  Classic  styles  will 
point  to  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool ; the  sets  of 
“ Chambers”  of  the  same  city,  the  TownJiall  in 
Leeds,  the  warehouses  of  Manchester  and  Not- 
tingham, railway  stations  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  club-houses,  residences  such  as  Bridge- 
water  House,  and  business-house  premises  in 
London  ; while,  tliroughout  the  country,  whe- 
ther in  the  recesses  of  Northumberland,  in  the 
wolds  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  labjwintlis  of  streets 
in  our  cities,  the  public  feeling,  as  evidenced 
by  recent  erections,  such  as  All  Souls’,  Halifax  ; 
All  Saints’,  Margaret-street ; and  a host  of  other 
instances,  is  seen  to  bo  in  favour  of  Gothic 
architecture,  as  a fit  rendering  of  ecclesiastical 
expression . The  Dissenters  would  appear  to  have 
the  same  feeling.  Within  the  last  ten  years  the 
Wesleyans  have  built  Gothic  chapels  at  Ilkeston, 
Lincohi,  Liverpool,  and  many  other  places  ; 
the  Independents  at  Liverpool,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  and,  as  reference  to  our  Church-building 
news  wUl  show,  in  various  other  localities.  Nor 
is  Gothic  without  its  important  exemplars  in 
other  departments,  giving  notably  a museum 
to  Oxford. 

The  popular  views  respecting  national  edu- 
cation  have  called  for  the  erection  of  nume- 
lor  action.  There  has  ' rous  scholastic  edifices  : Wellington  College 
been  more  than  usual  stir  j KneUer  Hall,  St.  Aidan’s  College,  Birkenhead  ; 
in  architecture  of  late,  and  Bishop  Stortford,  are  among  the  most  con- 
and  it  will  be  well  if  in  j siderable  of  these  ; whUe  St.  Olave’s,  South- 
one  quarter  or  another  a ^ wark  ; Huddersfield,  Swansea,  Liverpool,  and 
retrospective  glance  be  ' Tamworth,  are  in  the  long  list  of  national  and 
_ taken  at  what  has  been  achieved  grammar  schools.  When  we  remind  our  readers 
m that  field  during  the  last  ten  , that  it  would  be  difficult  to  take  up  any  number 
ycare.  In  the  course  of  a long  ' of  this  journal  in  which  there  is  not  a notice  of 
vip-hill  journey,  it  is  sometimes  new  schools  being  built,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
J ® survey  the  ' would  he  a very  serious  undertaking  to  emi- 

aimculties  that  have  been  siir-  ■ merate  them  all. 
mounted.  The  sight  of  the  long  track'  It  has  been  urged  that  in  this  Victorian 
behind,  already  accomplished,  gives  fresh ; age  we  have  no  need  of  new  castles,  as 
energy  to  pursue  the  route.  We  have  got  ■ some  few  may  mistakingly  think  that  our 
thus  far,  we  reason,  and  the  same  ^ugour  that  i Volunteers  are  equally  out  of  date  Never- 
has  brought  us  to  this  stage  will  enable  us  to  theless,  we  are  favoured  with  both.  This 
pursue  our  journey  to_  the  end.  It  has  been  a ' decade,  of  which  we  vTite,  has  seen  new  castles 
decade  of  great  activity.  Ihe  spirit  of  resto- , arise  at  Ruthin,  at  Cloughanodfov,  at  Hornby, 
ration  bas  swept  from  Land  s End  to  Berwick-  not  to  mention  the  restoration  of  several 
upon-Tweed,  restmg  there  but  to  plume  her  ancient  strongholds,  of  which  Alnwick  is  an 
mngs  /or  a further  flight  across  the  border,  i example.  Of  “ gentlemen’s  residences,”  Clief- 
ihe  sister  arts  and  industry  have  followed  den,  Tortworth  Court,  Somerleyton  Hall 
in  her  wake  ; and  ancient  buildings  have  been  Bylaugh  HaU,  Mr.  Hope’s  in  PiccadiUv  Mr 
renovated,  and  modern  edifices  erected  on  Holford’s,  in  Park-lane,  are  the  first  that  occur 
nil  A combination  of  circumstances,—  to  us  of  a long  list.  Much,  too,  has  been  done 


all  sides.  __ 

the  public  baths  and  wash-houses  move-:  in  the  way  of  improving ’labourers’ cottages 
ment,  the  Extra-mural  Burial  Act,  the  great ; In  this  respect  the  last  ten  years  outdo  all 
improvement  in  the  national  aiipreciation  t others.  The  Prince  Consort’s  model  cottages, 
of  the  beautiful,— materially  aided,  we  may ; as  shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  illus- 
be  permitted  to  say,  by  the  publication  of  trated  in  these  pages,  incited  many  to  turn 
illustrated  periodicals  of  an  art-teaching  pur- 1 their  attention  to  a matter  but  too  little 
pose  ; the  agitation  of  the  educational  ques-  ] thought  of,  whether  in  Edwardian  Tudor 
taon  !— a combmation,  we  say,  of  these  and  i Georgian  times.  An  estate  without  a row  of 
iQipetus  to  the  pretty  cottages,  with  roses  and  creeping  plants 
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other  causes  has  giv 
erection  of  public  buildings  that  has  no  pre- 
cedent. So  much  has  been  done,  albeit  so 
much  remains  to  be  accomplished,  that  we 
could  scarcely  realize  the  fact  that  the  immense 
amount  of  work  achieved  is  but  the  result  of 
ten  short  years’  labour,  if  we  did  not  keep 
before  our  eyes  the  multitude  of  workers.  Not 
only  new  churches,  whose  number  at  a moderate 
computation-  must  considerably  exceed  a 
thousand,  but  new  castles,  new  colleges,  new 
schools,  new  town-halls,  new  vestry-halls,  new 
literary  institutions  have  arisen  around  us  in 
incredible  numbers.  Countless  new  cemete- 
ries dot  the  green  landscape,  as  do  numerous 
indu.strial  schools,  and  asylums  for  lunatics, 
paupers,  and  invalids.  All  this  speaks  of 
vitality  and  of  well-doing ; as  well  as  of  “faith, 
hope,  and  charity.”  Britannia,  in  her  time- 
honoured  chariot,  presses  up  the  hill  of  progress 
through  a country,  which,  if  not  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  is  enriched  with  the  wealth 
accruing  to  industrious  ettbrt  and  thought- 
directed  labour.  May  her  shadow  never  be 
less ! 

The  battle  of  the  styles  has  been  fought  in 
the  progress-path.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
spectators  of  the  great  fight  have  not  awaited 
the  result.  They  have  gone  to  their  homes, 
and,  in  their  private  capacity  of  peaceable  citi- 
zens, have  facilitated  the  building  of  town- 
halls,  mechanics’  institutes,  free  libraries,  and , 
whatever  else  the  spirit  of  the  times  required 
of  them,  unbia.ssed  by  any  opinions  but  their 


trained  round  the  mullioned  windows,  will 
soon  be  rare,  it  may  bo  hoped,  though  at  pre- 
sent there  are  plenty  of  exceptions.  Some 
ladies  ^ of  rank  and  wealth  bestow  as  much 
attention  on  their  model  villages  as  it  was  the 
fashion,  in  the  SpcctaiOT^s  time,  to  lavish  on 
China  monsters  and  black  pages.  "We  need 
not  say  with  how  much  more  advantage. 

We  would  confine  these  retrospective  glances 
within  architectural  bounds ; but  we  must 
mention— perhaps  their  gateways  may  be  a 
sufficient  link  to  our  subject — the  two  new 
parks  in  the  metropolis.  Nearly  two  centuries 
intervened  between  the  grants  that  gave  us 
St.  James’s  aud  the  Regent’s  ; and  here,  in 
ten  short  years,  we  have  two  for  the  metro- 
polis, Aston  for  Birmingham,  and  others  at 
Manchester,  Halifax,  and  elsewhere.  The 
drinking-fountains,  with  which  most  of  our 
towns  are  now  supplied,  are  entirely  the  fruits 
of  the  period  we  are-  reviewing.  They  ought 
to  be  better,  but  there  they  are.  For  the  one 
“ Man  of  Ross  ” of  the  last  century  we  have  a 
score  in  the  present  day,  though  they  do  not 
forget  to  mark  the  marble  with  their  name. 
The  transportation  of  the  Marble  Arch  was  an 
incident  which,  like  that  of  the  erection  and 
removal  of  the  Great  Exhibition  building, . 
appeal's  to  be  part  of  some  Eastern  fable  rather 
than  one  of  the  prosaic  proceedings  of  John 
Bull  ill  the  nuietecnth  century, — something 
posterity  will  regard  as  we  view  Bb.  George’s 
combat  with  the  di*agon,  and  deem  half  mytliic, 


half  historic.  Perliaps  the  removal  of  the 
Marble  jVrch  will  be  considered  a myth,  ex- 
pressing the  shifting  of  some  fiscal  burden  off 
one  shoulder  on  to  another  ; aud  any  repre- 
sentation of  the  Great  Exhibition  building 
that  may  be  handed  down,  a hierogly])h  typi- 
fying the  Volunteer  review.  The  sites  they 
once  occupied  are  so  utterly  devoid  of  any 
token  of  their  presence,  that  we  can  pardon 
the  prospective  unbelief  in  their  existence 
that  we  have  imputed  to  posterity.  Some 
statuary  has  been  scattered  about,  in  London 
and  the  provinces,  and  architects  have  been 
enabled  to  make  more  use  of  sculptors  in 
tlieir  designs  than  heretofore,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  do  so  still  more. 

Perhaps  in  no  respect  is  our  progress  made 
more  evident  than  in  a comparison  of  our 
recent  street  architecture  with  the  dreary  pro- 
files^  presented  in  almost  interminable  suc- 
cession ill  Harley,  Baker,  and  Wimpole  streets. 
Our  shop-fronts  present  occasional  instances  of 
the  application  of  architectural  skill  of  a high 
order.  A style,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  new, 
growing  out  of  the  application  of  new  mate- 
rials and  processes  (such  as  we  have  often 
urged)  to  the  existing  mode  of  house-building, 
is  making  itself  evident. 

Amongst  modem  streets  on  an  older  type, 
Cannon-street  will  be  specially  noticed ; and 
other  marts  of  our  merchant  princes  are 
scarcely  less  palatial.  Then  we  have  a new 
Covent-garden  Theatre,  with  its  Floral  Hall ; 
St.  James’s  Hall ; a noble  reading-room  at  the 
British  Museum  ; three  new  bridges  over  the 
Thames  ; a new  market  at  Billingsgate  ; the 
O.xford-street  bazaar ; and  innumerable  banks, 
clubhouses,  life,  fire,  and  other  offices  of  archi- 
tectural consideration,  all  belonging  to  the  last 
decade.  The  metropolis,  of  course,  presents 
us  with  a larger  cluster  of  new  buildings  than 
is  to  be  found  elsewhere  ; but  the  same  vital 
principle  is  apparent  all  over  the  country,  ns 
well  as  in  the  sister  kingdoms.  To  enumerate 
the  new  town-halls,  such  as  those  at  Bideford 
and  Cardiff,  and  some  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  or  the  new  baths,  such  as  those 
erected  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Buxton, 
or  those  with  washhouses  in  London,  New- 
castle, Birmingham,  Maidstone,  or  Bilston  ; or 
to  mention  by  name  only  the  new  asylums  for 
the  blind,  for  idiots,  for  lunatics  ; the  reforma- 
tories, and  the  almshouses,  would  fill  a column. 
Monster  hotels  form  a fresh  featme,  and  will 
be  still  further  developed.  The  great  acces- 
sions to  our  wealth  in  our  museums  we  have 
already  treated  upon  at  large.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpo-so  to  have  sketched  this 
panoramic  outline  of  these  things. 

The  advance  of  stained  glass  in  the  public 
estimation,  though  scarcely  to  that  extent  in 
excellence  which  could  be  desired,  is  another 
peciiliarity  of  the  time.  Ten  years  ago  a me- 
morial window  was  looked  upon  as  remark- 
able ; but  uow  the  use  of  glass  for  that  pur- 
pose is  general.  Hence  our  churches  are 
becoming  enriched  with  colours,  though  as  yet 
not  always  harmoniously,  instead  of  being  de- 
faced with  cold,  tasteless  mural  tablets. 

Here  we  must  withdraw  the  lingering  glance 
we  have  thrown  back  upon  part  of  the  road  wo 
have  travelled,  and  again  face,  with  fresh 
courage,  the  steep  path  before  us.  If  so  much 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  ten  years, 
whatmaywc  not  achieve  in  the  next  ! Wemust 
not  stand  still : — “ There  is  nothing  so  revolu- 
tionary, because  there  is  nothing  so  unnatural 
and  conimlsive,  as  the  strain  to  keep  things 
fixed,  when  all  the  world  is,  by  the  very  law 
of  its  creation,  in  eternal  progress.” 


OPEXING  MEETING  OF  THE  ROTAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  first  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  ses- 
siou  18fiO-Gl  was  held  on  Monday  evening  Inst,  at 
the  House  in  Conduit-street.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  the  president,  Professor  Cockerell,  and 
there  was  a nnmerous  attendance  of  tnembers. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  T.  Hayter  Lewis  (honorary  secretary)  read 
a letter,  addressed  to  bimst  lf,  by 'Mr.  Titc,  M.P., 
of  which  the  following  is  a copy  : — 

“ The  illness  clone  member  of  my  family  has  sent  me 
hither  (Urightcui) ; the  same  cause  will  prevent  my  bcLiig 
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present  on  Monday,  which  I very  greatly  regret.  I pray 
you  to  present  those  regrets  and  my  compliments  to  your 
hind  and  learned  lecturer,  Mr.  Sydney  Sinirke,  to  lament 
my  inability  to  hear  him,  which  I fully  intendedi 

May  I also  ask  yon  to  say  to  the  council,  that  I should 
be  very  grateful  to  them  if  they  would  undertake  to 
arrange  for  the  distribution  of  an  annual  prize  of  ten 
guineas,  to  be  given  in  books  or  money  as  they  may  deter- 
mine, for  the  best  set  of  sketches  or  suggestions,  in  the 
Italian  style  of  architecture,  adapted  to  modern  wants, 
such  as  churches,  townhalls,  railway  termini  and  stations, 
public  offices,  &c.  ? 

1 tliink  tne  suggestions  should  not  be  less  than  two  or 
more  than  three,  and  should  be  confined  to  the  associates 
and  students  of  the  Institute. 

Of  course  by  Italian  I mean  the  architecture  of 
Palladio,  Sansovino,  Vignola,  Inigo  Jones,  Sir  Cliris- 
topher  Wren,  Pcrranlt,  &c.  This  is  my  hasty  notice  of 
what  I wish,  which  may  be  somewhat  modified  and 
doubtlessly  improved. 

If  the  council  think  well  of  it,  and  as  they  are  a chartered  ' 
body,  I should  be  disposed  to  make  this  prize  a permanent 
one,  even  after  I am  gone. 

It  may  be  modified,  of  course ; but  my  object  is  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  the  study  of  this  class  of  architecture. 

With  compliments  to  the  councU, 

W.  Tite.” 


Mr.  Penrose,  having  announced  the  receipt 
during  the  recess  of  a large  number  of  donations 
of  books  and  architectural  public-atlons  to  the 
library, 

Professor  Donaldson  moved  that  a vote  of 
thanks  be  given  to  the  several  donors,  for  the  im- 
portant and  interesting  additions  which  they  had 
made  to  the  library.  Many  of  those  donations 
were  rare,  valuable,  and  interesting;  but  another 
contribution  had  been  made  to  the  members  of 
the  Institute  during  the  recess,  which  was  not 
undeserving  of  mention : he  referred  to  the 
printed  volume  of  their  Transactions,  which  was 
not  only  e.vtromely  interesting  and  important  In 
itself,  but  reflected  the  highest  honour  upon  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Institute  who  had 
devoted  their  time  to  its  preparation.  Few  of 
those  to  whom  the  volume  had  been  delivered 
could  be  aware  of  the  labour,  judgment,  and  dis- 
cretion which  had  been  brought  to  bear  in  its 
production.  The  illustrations  were  numerous  aud 
well  executed,  while  the  information  conveyed  In 
the  letter -press  was  most  useful  to  them  all  as 
architects,  aud  would  go  far  to  make  a return  for 
the  subscription  paid  to  the  Institute.  Defore 
dismissing  the  subject,  however,  he  felt  bound  to 
say  that,  while  he,  in  common  with  other  mem- 
bers, was  gratifled  at  finding  in  the  volume  an 
eloquent  and  Judicious  memoir  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  he  regretted  that  there  was  not  also  some 
notice  of  his  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Such 
an  important  aud  interesting  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  their  profession  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to 
have  been  recorded  in  these  ‘‘  Transactions.”  He 
also  thought  that  the  Institute  was  indebted  to  the 
authors  of  the  papers  contained  in  the  volume;  and 
without  at  all  wishing  to  make  an  invidious  dis- 
tinction (for  great  care  and  application  were  re- 
quired in  the  preparation  of  all),  he  felt  that 
their  thanks  were  especially  due  to  one  to  whom 
they  all  looked  up  for  his  genius,  taste,  and  the 
high  position  which  he  held  in  their  body.  He 
meant  Mr.  Scott,  whose  " Gleanings  from  West- 
minster Abbey  ” was  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  instructive  papers  that  had  ever  been  sub- 
mitted to  their  body.  Ho  might  also  be  allowed 
to  refer  to  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Edward  Barry, 

“ On  the  Construction  of  Covent-garden  Theatre  ” 
which  was  conceived  in  such  good  taste,  and  which 
indicated  the  possession  of  not  only  a fine  and 
original  mind,  but  of  a vigour  and  grasp  of  in- 
tellect, combined  with  eminent  professional  talent, 
that_  reflected  honour  upon  the  whole  body  of 
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architects.  Their  thanks  wore  also  deservedly 
clue  to  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  for  his  well-written 
memoir  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  for  the  nd- 
mirablc  paper  which  he  had  contributed  “On 
Illuminated  Manuscripts,  with  reference  to  Arclii- 
tectural  Design.”  When  the  Institute  was  able 
to  publish  such  a volume  as  that  which  had  iiist 
been  completed,  it  furnished  a proof  that  its 
objects  were  not  without  an  aim,  and  that  it 
performed  its  mission  by  raising  the  standard 
ot  professional  knowledge  and  scientific  acciuire- 
ments.  ^ 

Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  donors  to  the  library,  referred  to 
tbe^  necessity  of  taking  some  means  to  increase 
their  collection,  so  that  they  might  not  be  de- 
pendent  entirely  upon  the  gifts  of  their  friends. 
He  feared  it  had  become  too  much  the  habit  to 
trust  to  donations  alone,  and  that  if  they  were 
to  go  through  their  library  they  would  ascertain 
that  it  was  still  very  defective.  If,  for  instance 
a member  wished  to  refer  to  the  higher  class 
of  architectyal  works,  which  were  not  usually 
to  be  found  in  private  libraries,  he  suspected 
ho  would  be  doomed  to  disappointment.  He  was 
induced  to  offer  these  remarks  with  the  view  of 
suggesting  whether  a standing  committee,  consist- 


ing of  two  or  three  members  of  the  council,  might 
not  be  appointed  to  prepare  a list  of  the  works 
which  were  wanting,  and  to  take  some  means  to 
procure  them.  He  feared  that  their  money  surplus 
just  at  present  was  small,  and  inadequate  to  the 
purpose ; but  still  he  thought  they  ought  to  make 
an  effort  to  borrow  the  necessary  funds,  and 
repay  it  by  instalments,  so  that  their  collection 
might  be  made  something  like  an  architect’s 
library. 

The  President  said  he  hoped  the  meeting  would 
take  this  valuable  suggestion  into  consideration, 
and  that  Mr.  Scott  would  himself  form  one  of  the 
proposed  committee,  as  no  one  could  bo  more  com- 
petent to  advise  upon  the  additions  which  ought 
to  be  made  to  their  library. 

Jlr.  Nelson  said  that  such  a committee  had  been 
appointed,  but  that  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
the  funds  there  had  been  no  need  of  their  services. 
The  members  must  remember  that  the  last  year 
had,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  Institute  from 
Grosvenor-strect,  been  one  of  unusual  expendi- 
ture, and  that,  although  the  funded  property 
had  not  been  trenched  upon,  there  were  no 
surplus  funds  to  devote  to  the  library.  He 
believed,  however,  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year,  there  would  be  ample  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Council  for  the  improvement  of 
the  library, 

Mr.  Scott  suggested  whether,  in  order  to  avoid 
delay,  a voluntary  subscription  might  be  set  on 
foot. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis  observed  that  the  contents  of 
the  library  had  been  carefully  gone  over,  that 
all  the  books  had  been  imrabercd  and  indc.xed, 
and  th.at  he  hoped  a grant  would  be  made  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  year  for  reprinting  the  cata- 
logue. The  last  year  had  been  necessarily  one  of 
heavy  expenditure,  but  the  Council  had  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  able  to  meet  it  without  tres- 
passing on  the  funded  property  of  the  Institute. 
In  the  ensuing  year,  however,  as  nothing  beyond 
tlie  ordinary  expenditure  would  have  to  he 
met  he  hoped  there  would  be  a considerable 
sum  in  hand  applicable  to  the  extension  of  the 
library. 

Jlr.  Charles  Barry  said  that  as  they  had  been 
enabled  to  pull  through  a year  of  great  expense 
without  interfering  with  their  funded  capital,  there 
wasovcryprospect  of  their  being  in  a position  in  the 
course  of  the  new  year  to  carry  out  the  valuable 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Scott,  and  that  the  same  exer- 
tion, which  had  enabled  them  to  meet  tbee.xtra- 
ordinary  expenditure  of  last  year,  would,  be  was 
persuaded,  not  be  wanting  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  so  essential  an  undertaking  as  the  improving 
and  enriching  of  their  library. 

Professor  Donaldson  expressed  bis  hope  that  the 
catalogue  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lewis  would  not  be 
published  until  they  had  procured  the  works  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Scott.  He  had  always  been  in  favour 
of  the  appointment  of  a library  committee;  and  as 
in  his  opinion  the  library  ought  to  be  an  essential 
feature,  and  a main  principle,  of  the  Institute,  he 
did  not  think  there  would  be  any  harm  in  taking 
a few  hundred  pounds  from  the  funded  property  to 
provide  the  necessary  works.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  there  were  omissions  in  the  library;  but, 
for  all  that,  be  ventured  to  say,  that  there  was  not 
a better  architectural  library  in  Europe : it  was 
worth  some  thousands  of  pounds.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  not  becoming  that  it  should  be  deficient  in 
those  very  high  class  works  to  which  gentlemen  in 
the  position  of  Mr.  Scott  aud  others  might  have 
occasion  to  refer.  He  was,  therefore,  in  favour  of 
carrying  out  the  suggestion  for  its  improvement 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  donors  was  then  put, 
and  carried  nem.  con. 

Oil  the  motion  of  Mr.  Kerr,  a special  vote  of 
thanks  was  also  passed  to  Mr.  Tite,  for  the  liberal 
offer  contained  in  his  letter. 

Mr.  Godwin  said  that,  appended  to  the  circular 
convening  the  present  meeting,  there  was  a para- 
graph to  the  effect  that,  “in  conformity  with  a 
resolution  passed  at  the  special  general  meeting, 
held  on  Monday,  July  2nd,  1860,  the  consideration 
of  the  proposal  of  the  council  on  the  subject  of 
architectural  examinations  will  be  resumed  on  the 
second  Monday  in  November  next,  the  12bh  inst.” 
He  believed  that  replies  bad  already  been  received 
from  several  provincial  societies;  but,  as  the  Arclii- 
tectural  Association  had  appointed  the  Oth  and 
the_  23rcl  of  the  present  month  to  consider  the 
subject,  and  as  the  Scottish  Society  had  not  yet 
considered  it,  and  as  the  Institute  desired  to  have 
the  opinion  of  all  their  professional  brethren,  he 
took  the  liberty  of  moving  that  the  consideration 
ot  the  subject  be  deferred  until  Monday,  the  10th 
of  December. 

The  President.— You  have  heard  the  motion  of 


Mr.  Godwin  on  the  important,  and,  I may  add, 
vital  subject  of  architectural  examinations,  and  is 
it  your  pleasure  that  the  consideration  of  it  be 
postponed  until  the  10th  of  next  month  ? 

The  motion  having  been  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  consideration  of  the  subject  was  accord- 
ingly postponed. 

Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  E.A.,  Fellow,  then  read  a 
paper,  entitled  “liecollcctions  of  Sicily,”  which 
we  give  separately. 

At  the  conclusion. 

The  President  said, — I am  sure  you  have  all 
been  delighted,  especially  you  who  may  be  old 
Sicilians,  like  myself,  at  the  description  wliich  our 
friend,  Mr.  Smirke,  has  given  of  the  wonderful 
island  of  Sicily.  Mr.  Smirke  says  he  was  there 
thirty  years  ago:  why,  that  is  nothing;  for  I was 
there  myself  forty-eight  years  ago.  Ho  has  told 
us  a great  deal  which  has  interested  us ; and  I 
am  sure,  if  he  had  entered  into  the  more  recondite 
matter  connected  with  the  personal  incidents  of 
his  journey,  he  would  have  equally  gratified  us. 
The  Sicilians,  as  you  know,  are  not  destitute  of 
humour.  You  remember,  no  doubt,  the  case  of  a 
gentleman,  of  great  wealth,  named  Gelon,  of 
Agrigentum,  who  on  one  occasion  extended  his 
hospitality  to  fifty  knights,  caught  in  a storm, 
who  were  half-famished  and  drenched  to  the  skin. 
Having  relieved  their  necessities,  he  furnished 
them  all  with  dry  cloaks,  fed  them  well,  and 
sent  them  on  their  journey.  This  gentleman 
subsequently  became  ambassador  to  a city  called 
Leontine,  and  bis  fame  having  gone  before  him, 
tho  people  crowded  to  the  theatre  to  see  him. 
When  he  made  his  appearance,  every  one  rose  to 
stare  at  him  ; aud,  ns  he  was  not  so  highly  favoured 
by  Nature  as  by  Fortune,  their  disappointment 
was  considerable.  Geloii,  perceiving  tbeir  astonish- 
ment, and  finding,  to  his  annoyance,  that  they 
looked  upon  him  with  less  respect  on  account  of 
his  undignified  presence,  exclaimed — “Gentlemen, 
don’t  bo  astonished  at  my  appearance,  for  the  city 
from  which  I am  accredited  re.serves  its  fine-look- 
ing and  handsome  fellows  for  great  and  important 
cities,  and  to  email,  insignificant  places,  they  send 
such  fellows  as  myself.”  Mr.  Smirke  has  referred 
to  the  application  of  pumice-stone  in  the  construc- 
tion of  arches  in  Sicilian  buildings;  and  as  a 
practical  member  I think  his  suggestion  for 
coke  as  a substitute  is  a valuable  one,  aud  I 
bopo  thatexperiments  may  be  made  to  test  its 
utility.  I beg  to  move  that  a vote  of  thanlcs  be 
accorded  to  Mr.  Smirke  for  his  interesting 
paper. 

Professor  Donaldson  said  he  entirely  approved 
of  the  suggestion  with  regard  to  coke,  and  hoped 
that  the  subject  would  be  referred  to  the  comnutteo 
of  construction,  with  a view  to  trying  experi- 
ments. He  had  himself  a lively  recollection  of  bis 
sojourn  in  Sicily.  He  had  passed  a fortnight 
under  the  walls  of  Syracuse  in  quarantine;  and 
after  his  release  he  spent  a month  exploring  its 
ruins,  which  he  found  to  contain  a mine  of  anti- 
quarian wealth.  Many  of  the  tombs  were  still 
unopened,  which  no  doubt  contained  vases  and 
other  ornaments  of  great  value.  The  island  of 


Sicily  was  alike  wonderful  for  its  natural  produc- 
tions and  artificial  wealth.  The  coins  and 


mains  of  sculpture  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
island  were  alike  beautiful,  the  architectural  wealth 
of  the  land  was  enormous  aud  almost  inexhaust- 
ible, and  it  was  impossible  to  go  to  the  right  or 
the  left  without  discovering  new  beauties.  There 
were  also  fine  illustrations  of  Greek  art;  aud  the 
place  was  altogether  such  a treasure-house  of 
ancient  art,  that  he  recommended  some  of  their 
students  to  make  it  their  residence  for  some 
months. 


Mr.  Mylne  also  bore  witness  to  the  great  attrac- 
tions of  the  island  of  Sicily  in  an  antiquarian  and 
architectural  point  of  view;  and,  referring  to  the 
engravings  to  which  Mr.  Smirke  had  called  atten- 
tion in  his  paper,  said  that  his  grandfather  bad 
made  the  original  drawings,  with  many  others, 
110  years  ago,  and  that  many  of  them  were  of 
very  great  merit,  not  only  in  an  architectiiral  but 
artistic  sense. 

Tlio  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Smirke  having  been 
carried  by  acclamation,  a ballot  was  taken,  and 
tlie  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of 
the  Institute : William  Milford  Teulon,  Associate, 
of  42,  Giiildford-strect,  Ilussell-squnre;  Edward 
Habershon, Associate,  of37,  Bedford-plaee,BusselI- 
sqn.are;  Alfred  Porter,  Associate,  of  Fort-place, 
Bermondsey;  and  George  Thomas  Hobinson,  of 
Leamington. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Institute  will  be  held 
on  tho  evening  of  Alonday,  the  lOth  instant,  when 
a paper  will  be  read  on  Architectural  Drawing:  bv 
Mr.  W.  Burges,  Fellow. 
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KECOLLECTIONS  OP  SICILY* 

Titeee  is  probably  no  part  of  Europe  which, 
within  such  narrow  limits,  offers  to  the  traveller 
BO  many  objects  of  archa3ological  and  artistic  in- 
terest as  Sicily,  and  yet  it  may  be 'truly  said  that 
hardly  any  part  of  Europe  is  so  little  visited  by  the 
architectural  or  antiquarian  tourist.  The  causes 
of  their  neglect  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  island  lies  out  of  the  ordinary  track 
of  tourists : it  offers  but  few  of  the  facilities  for 
internal  travelling  fourxd  in  most  other  countries 
of  Europe,  and  therefore  cannot  be  traversed 
without  a good  deal  of  personal  inconvenience. 
The  inns  are,  for  the  most  part,  wretchedly  bad, 
and  very  often  altogether  wanting.  Bridges  are 
few  in  number,  and  roads  are  often  mere  mule- 
tracks.  Sometimes,  indeed,  tbe  only  road,  if  road 
it  may  be  called,  is  the  dry  bed  of  a mountain 
stream. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes,  certain  it 
is  that  Sicily  has  been  very  imperfectly  explored 
by  artists  and  arcba-ologists,  although  it  is  a land 
abundantly  rich  in  the  remains  of  every  nge  of 
historical  interest — Pheenician,  Greek,  Roman, 
Arabian,  Xorman,  and  Medimval. 

I will  not  dwell  on  the  strong  claims  this 
island  has  on  the  attention  of  the  naturalist.  It 
is  here  only,  in  Europe,  that  we  find  growing 
wild  the  papyrus  and  the  palm,  productions 
which  seem  to  link  it  with  the  East,  and  aid  the 
remains  of  Saracenic  art  in  recalling  to  onr  memo- 
ries the  ago  of  the  Caliphs,  whilst  there  are  not 
wanting  traces  of  architectiire  which  forcibly  re- 
mind us  of  the  times  of  our  first  Henrys  and 
Richards. 

So  multifarious,  indeed,  is  the  interest  with 
which  this  sequestered  island  is  invested,  that  I 
cannot  hut  be  surprised  at  tbe  slender  amount  of 
knowledge  usually  possessed  by  some  even  of 
the  best  informed  artists  and  antiquaries  on  tbe 
subject  of  Sicily. 

I feel  persuaded,  therefore,  that  I shall  be  ex- 
cused if  I venture  to  occupy  your  attention  for  a 
short  time,  whilst  I bring  before  your  notice  a 
condensed  record  of  my  recollections  of  a profes- 
sional tour  made  in  that  country  by  me  upwards 
of  thirty  years  ago. 

In  most  countries  of  Europe  observations  made 
from  notes  of  so  old  a date  would  be  obsolete  or 
of  little  value,  or,  perhaps,  wholly  inapplicable  to 
the  present  dityj  but  I think  I need  entertain  no 
such  apprehension  in  this  case.  Until  tbe  memo- 
rable events  of  the  last  few  months,  Sicily  has 
long  been,  as  it  were,  a land  of  tbo  dead  for 
the  purposes  of  the  traveller  or  the  student; 
neither  its  moral,  political,  nor  physical  improve- 
ment has  been  developed  or  attempted  under  its 
later  dynasties,  but  both  the  place  and  its  popula- 
tion have  remained  stagnant,  neglected,  over- 
looked, and  asleep.  Let  me  refer,  for  example, 
to  that  silent  and  dormant  wilderness  of  antiqui- 
ties which  extends  for  miles  over  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Seliuus,  where  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  two  young  English  artists,  Mr.  Harris 
and  Mr.  Angell,  turned  up  a few  stones,  and 
found  on  them  fine  sperimens  of  archaic  Greek 
sculpture.  The  attention  was  awakened  of 
the  sleeping  antiquaries,  who  seemed  never  to 
have  dreamt  that  such  treasures  existed  beneath 
tbe  dense  mantle  of  cactus  and  myrtle  trees  that 
lay  over  the  prostrate  temples.  Yet  when  I 
visited  those  ruins  a few  years  afterwards,  this 
discovery  appeared  to  have  led  to  but  trifling 
further  researches;  the  upturned  metopes  were 
deposited,  it  is  true,  in  the  nearest  museum,  but 
were  still  being  gazed  at  with  barren  astonish- 
ment. They  were  talked  about  abundantly  by 
that  loquacious  and  inactive  people,  but  the  in- 
teresting discovery  excited  few  efforts  to  explore 
the  mine  which  the  stranger  had  opened  to  their 
hands,  and  the  listless  antiquaries  were  again 
folding  their  arms,  and  composing  themselves  for 
another  cycle  of  sleep. 

There  were,  no  doubt,  a few  individuals  more 
enlightened  than  their  fellows,  who  wrote  their 
“ Saggie”  and  “Traitali;"  but,  like  earth- 
worms, they  laboured  sedulously  only  on  the  spot 
where  they  chanced  to  be  honi,  with  little  con- 
sciousness of  what  was  going  on  around  them  in 
the  outer  world. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  contiacted 
vision  and  tepid  zeal  of  these  local  savans  from 
the  fact  communicated  to  me  on  the  spot,  that  a 
very  eminent  antiquary  of  Catauia,  who  had 
written  and  published  much  on  archa'ologic.al 
subjects,  had  never  in  his  life  been  at  Syracuse; 
and  that  Pisani,  a local  sacant,  who  wrote  a work 
on  the  sculptures  discovered  by  Harris  and  Angell, 
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had  never  himself  visited  the  spot  where  they  had 
been  discovered.  I would  by  no  means  include 
in  tbis  category  such  authors  as  Hittorf,  and 
Serradifaleo,  and  onr  own  writer,  Gaily  Knight, 
whose  finely-illustrated  works  are  noble  contribu- 
tions to  our  art,  and  are  ample  expositions  of  the 
known  remains;  but  even  they  have  done  little 
towards  increasing  tbe  stores  of  antiquarian  know- 
ledge. Tbe  great  cities  of  antiquity  in  Sicily  owe 
their  ruin  not  so  much  to  gradual  decay  as  to 
external  violence — such  as  sieges,  earthquakes, 
and  volcanic  eruptions.  Sudden  and  general 
bouleverscmensoi  this  nature  overwhelming  a whole 
city  m.ay  be  reasonably  expected  to  have  caused 
the  interment  of  much  that  is  valuable  to  the 
artist  and  the  antiquary,  without  positively  de- 
stroying it.  Such  proved  actually  to  have  been 
the  case  at  Seliims,  as  I have  just  stated,  aud  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  much  remains  throughout 
Sicily  to  reward  the  labours  of  a diligent  explorer. 
I will  now  request  you  to  accompany  me  whilst 
I cursorily  review  some  of  the  objects  of  profes- 
sional interest  that  presented  themselves  to  me  on 
my  tour. 

^ My  course  commenced  at  the  beautiful  port  and 
city  of  Messina,  many  of  whose  handsome  build- 
ings I found  still  bearing  marks  of  tbe  ravages 
of  repeated  earthquakes.  There  is,  however,  not 
much  here  to  attract  the  attention  or  Invite  the 
study  of  the  architectural  student.  The  cathedral 
is  not  without  considerable  interest,  presenting  as 
it  does  specimens  of  almost  every  successive  style, 
from  Byzantine  to  Cinque-cento ; whilst  tbe 
pillars  of  the  nave  consist  of  shafts  derived  from 
the  ruins  of  some  far  more  ancient  temple,  afford- 
ing an  example  of  the  practice  once  so  prevalent 
throughout  Italy  of  the  adaptation  of  classical 
relies  to  Christian  purposes.  This  practice,  founded 
on  expediency,  and  prevalent  among  the  builders 
of  the  early  churches,  is  analogous  to  that  also 
prevalent  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  of  at- 
tempting to  reconcile  Pagan  doctrines  and  rites  to 
tbe  principles  of  Christian  theology,  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  would  seem,  of  making  the  work  of 
conversion  more  easy  for  the  missionary  and  more 
acceptable  to  the  convert.  Whether  this  was  a 
justifiable  instrument  is  open  to  doubt;  but  cer- 
tainly it  was  carrying  the  doctrine  of  expediency 
very  far  when  it  was  thought  proper  to  dedicate 
churches  to  St.  Merciirio  and  Sta.  Venera. 

In  various  parts  of  the  city  may  be  observed 
examples  of  late  Gothic,  somewhat  purer,  or  at 
least  somewhat  more  nearly  allied  to  our  own 
Xortbern  Gothic,  than  is  usually  met  with  on  the 
adjacent  continent  of  Italy.  I am  but  little 
acquainted  with  Spanish  Gothic,  hut  I am  incliued 
to  suspect  that  the  later  Gothic  of  Sicily  will  be 
found  to  resemble  it  in  many  respects.  There  is 
here  an  octagon  tower,  much  shattered  by  earth- 
quakes, and  but  little  of  it  left  to  identify  its  age, 
which  is  traditionally  reported  to  have  been 
erected  by  our  first  Richard,  and  which  bears  his 
name. 

A small  Early  Norman  church,  which  I observed 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city,  called 
La  Nunziatella,  is  remarkable  for  having  on  its 
door-jambs,  inlaid  in  coloured  marble  or  porphyry, 
part  of  an  Arabic  inscription,  purporting  to  be  iu 
honour  of  Messala,  a Saracen  chief.  These  jambs 
had  no  doubt  formed  part  of  some  previously- 
existiug  building,  which  the  Moslem  masons  em- 
ployed by  their  Norman  conquerors  were  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  reinstating.  It  struck  me  at 
once  as  much  resembling  the  ornament  designated 
by  Dr.  King,  in  “ Munimenta  Antiqua,”  the 
“ scribbled  ornament,”  which  may  possibly  be  an 
Eastern  tradition,  testifying  to  tbe  Oriental 
origin  of  some  of  the  features  of  tbe  Medifcval 
architecture  of  Europe. 

I purpose  in  these  notes  to  confine  myself  almost 
pclusively  to  professional  subjects,  but  I may  say, 
in  passing,  that  near  Messina  I observed  a tread- 
mill very  similar  to  the  machine  which  with  us 
has  obtained  so  unenviable  a notoriety,  but  which 
here  was  worked  in  the  open  air  by  six  no  doubt 
perfectly  honest  women,  for  tbe  purpose  of  pressing 
calico. 

The  next  place  I visited  w.a8  Taormina,  after 
passing  the  Gothic  port  of  St.  Alcssis,  which  had 
been  repaired  by  English  engineers  during  the 
late  war;  passing  also  La  Forsa,  a small  town, 
which  although  built  high  up  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  was  described  as  grievously  liable  to  he 
afllicted  with  malaria,  and  affording  an  instance  of 
the  apparently  capricious  but  subtle  and  in- 
acrutable  character  of  that  insidious  scourge. 

T.aormina  is  placed  on  a most  commanding 
emiuence,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  city  in 
Sicily  to  yield  to  the  Arabian  invaders.  Here  are 
very  interesting  remains  of  an  hypjctbral  theatre, 
a naumachia,  and  a reservoir  for  water,  resembling 


the  “Pjscina  Mirabilis”  on  the  Neapolitan  coast. 
Its  groined  vaulting  rests  on  piers  of  brickwork, 
coated  over  with  cement,  2 J inches  thick;  there 
are  also  many  tombs  of  classical  character.  Among 
the  ruins  of  the  theatre  I observed  examples  of 
the  practice  of  the  Roman  masons  of  lining  the 
surface  of  stone  with  extremely  thin  slabs— I 
might  almost  call  them  films  of  coloured  marble. 
It  is  a nicety  open  to  much  question  whether  this 
practice  comes  under  the  denunciation  of  shams  in 
architecture.  The  block  of  common  limestone  so 
lined  presents  the  appearance  of  a marble,  which 
it  is  not,  and  is  therefore  so  far  deceptive  ; yet  in 
fact  a charge  of  fr.aud  seems  scarcely  tenable, 
seeing  that  the  ’material  used  is  really  what  it 
seems  to  he,  although  the  quantity  of  tbe  precious 
substance  falls  far  short  of  its  apparent  bulk.  I 
cannot  leave  Taormina  without  remarking  how 
these  vast  and  silent  ruins  testify  to  the  vicissitudes 
to  which  the  island  has  been  subjected.  Numerous 
and  prosperous  must  have  been  tbe  population  of 
this  city  when  one  of  its  places  of  amusement 
alone  was  capable  of  receiving  30,000  spectators. 
A few  straggling,  dreary  streets,  exist  to  mark 
the  site  of  this  great  centre  of  ancient  civilization. 

Jly  next  resting-place  was  Catania,  a city  which 
owes  its  modern  and  regular  appearance  to  the 
frightful  eruption  and  earthquake  of  1693,  which 
destroyed  tho  old  city,  and  devastated  the  sur- 
rounding country,  causing  extensive  districts  to 
be  covered  with  volcanic  scoria,  which  remain  to 
this  day  piled  up  in  amorphous  masses,  dark  and 
arid,  relieved  by  few  indications  of  vegetation, 
except  where  the  cactus  has  found  a hold  for  its 
roots  in  tbo  hollows  aud  indentations  of  this  wide 
waste  of  cinders.  Beneath  the  surface  on  which 
the  city  is  built  lies  another  bed  of  volcanic  ashes ; 
aud  within  this  bed  lie  the  remains  of  various  fine 
Roman  buildings,  including  a noble  amphitheatre, 
itself  built  of  blocks  of  lava,  and  vaulted  with 
pumice-stone,  the  products  of  still  remoter 
eruptions ; so  persistent  has  been  the  activity  of 
these  -Etnean  fires. 

The  application  of  volcanic  scoria  or  pumice 
to  the  construction  of  the  vaulting  of  the  cor- 
ridors of  this  amphitheatre  is  w'orthy  of  observa- 
tion, and  bears  witness  to  the  constructive  ability 
of  tbe  Roman  builders;  the  springinga  and 
various  main  ribs  aro  executed  in  very  sound 
brickwork,  wliilo  tbe  interstices,  spandrils,  and 
other  parts  of  the  vaulting  arc  wholly  executed 
with  this  light,  yet  hard,  material,  in  its  rough 
state,  but  run  in  solidly  with  Pozzolana  cement. 
That  tbis  mode  of  construction  is  substantial  is 
evident  from  tbe  permanence  of  the  work  iu  these 
ancient  corridors.  The  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome  is  executed  in  the  6.ame  manner,  and  has 
stood  the  sieges,  earthquakes,  and  all  other  causes 
of  damage  and  decay  for  nearly  2,000  years. 

Perhaps  I may  here  he  permitted  to  say  that  I 
think  it  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  a safe,  perma- 
nent, perhaps  even  economical  vaulting  might  not 
be  similarly  e.xecuted  with  coke,  a material  which 
has  many  of  the  properties  of  a volcanic  scoria;  is 
extremely  light  and  yet  so  hard  as  to  be  able,  like 
the  diamond,  to  scratch  glass. 

Notwithstanding  the  labour  of  Prince  Biscari 
much  remains  unexplored  in  this  amphitheatre 
and  still  more  of  the  adjoining  Odeon,  which  was 
also  entombed,  like  Herculaneum,  beneath  the 
fiery  shower.  Far  below  the  present  surface  and 
beneath  the  modern  Duomo  lie  the  remnants  of  a 
magnifleent  building  used  during  the  occupation 
of  tlie  Romans  as  public  baths.  Glimpses  of  its 
ornamented  halls  are  obtainable  by  descending  to 
a considerable  depth,  with  ladders  and  torches, 
into  the  excavated  portions  of  the  building. 

There  are  also  various  other  Roman  antiquities 
of  less  iraportauce,  but  testifying  to  the  wealth 
aud  population  of  this  now  half-deserted  spot; 
evidence,  too,  of  the  deplorable  want  of  energy 
and  enterprise  in  the  Government  and  in  tho 
people,  who  can  permit  objects  of  so  much  interest 
and  historical  value  to  be  unexplored  under  their 
very  feet. 

A spacious  and  handsome  Benedictine  monas- 
tery is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  modern  build- 
ings of  Catania.  It  existed  before  the  great  con- 
vulsion of  1693,  and  its  exemption  from  the 
common  calamity  is  attributed  to  the  wonderful 
forbearance  of  the  flood  of  lava  whicii,  after 
having  destroyed  in  its  course  all  around  it,  mira- 
culously stopped  abruptly  short  as  it  approached 
tbe  sacred  edifice. 

The  museum  of  Prince  Biscari  hero  is  well 
known  to  most  European  antiquaries ; it  is  rich  in 
fictile  works  and  bronzes,  and  contains  some  good 
sculpture,  including  a Torso  of  tbe  highest  charac- 
ter of  Greek  ait.  There  is  in  the  town  also  a 
small  collection  of  natural  history ; another  simi- 
lar collection  is  at  the  University ; aud  a third. 
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consisting  of  objects  of  natural  history  and  of 
■works  of  mechanical  art,  contained  in  fonr  or  five 
good-sized  rooms  at  the  monastery  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded. 

The  road  from  Catania  westward  lies  over  a 
tract  of  country  once  so  fertile  as  to  have  become 
the  fixbled  cradle  of  agriculture ; but  now,  through 
neglected  drainage,  it  is  little  better  than  an  un- 
productive waste.  A few  miles  inland  is  the 
Beviere,  or  Lago  di  Lentini,  the  drainage  of 
which  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  and  one 
in  which  be  certainly  showed  but  little  engineer- 
ing skill,  for  the  lake  is  to  this  day  a frightful 
source  of  malaria. 

The  next  place  of  interest,  in  my  progress  along 
the  coast,  was  Syracuse,  a city  of  liighest  historic 
interest,  but  presenting  an  extraordinary  scene  of 
decay  and  desolation.  An  inconsiderable  seaport 
now,  it  was,  2,000  years  ago,  a great  centre  of 
luxury  and  civilization,  the  extent  of  which  may 
be  judged  by  the  vast  tract  of  country  strewed 
with  the  fragments  of  buildings.  The  ride  from 
one  extremity  of  these  heaps  of  ruins  to  the  other, 
occupies  some  hours,  and  almost  every  step  passes 
over  some  remnant  of  fallen  grandeur.  1 shall 
not  stop  to  enumerate  the  various  objects  of  in- 
terest here.  The  theatres,  tombs,  temples, 
latomie,  have  all  been  described  by  travellers, 
although  by  no  means  illustrated,  or,  indeed, 
examined  as  carefully  and  thoroughly  as  they 
deserve;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an 
earnest,  intelligent,  and  systematic  exploration  of 
that  which  lies  beneath  this  wild  scene  of  decay, 
overthrow,  and  dilapidation,  would  be  abundantly 
productive. 

The  kabour  of  riding  and  scrambling  over  these 
relics  of  antiquity  was  in  my  case  agreeably  re- 
lieved by  a bo.at  excursion  up  the  Cyane,  a small 
stream  having  its  source  in  a lake  of  inconsider- 
able size,  which  produces  the  papyrus  in  great 
abundance.  I was  informed  that  this  is  the  only 
habitat  of  that  aquatic  plant  in  Europe;  at  all 
oveuts,  its  occurrence  is  of  extreme  rarity  there. 
It  is,  indeed,  a graceful,  and  even  noble,  reed-like 
plant,  of  which  the  value  and  importance  have 
yielded,  in  modern  estimation,  to  the  superior 
claims  of  old  rags. 

In  the  ancient  and  entirely  mined  part  of  the 
city,  called  NeapoHs,  are  two  mined  towers  named 
the  Epipolre,  parts  of  the  ancient  ‘fortifications 
which  arc  traceable  over  a great  extent. 

Shortly  previous  to  my  visit,  several  subter- 
ranean galleries  had  been  discovered  within  these 
fortifications.  The  theory  of  the  local  antiquaries 
is,  that  they  had  been  formed  as  sally-ports  in 
case  of  a siege.  The  gallery  I measured  was  9 feet 
wide,  and  is  covered  by  a flat  segmental  arch  ; a 
fact  of  some  interest  if  the  workmanship  could 
be  satisfactorily  proved  to  belong  to  the  Greek 
period,  which  appearances,  ns  well  as  the  Instory 
of  Syracuse,  seem  to  fiivom-. 

In  the  more  modern  part  of  the  city,  called 
Ortygia,  arc  some  interesting  remnants  of 
Mcdiicval  date,  for  the  most  part  widely  diflering 
from  the  type  of  northern  Europe.  The  Duomo 
itself  is  an  epitome  of  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
the  city  has  been  subjected.  The  side  walls  con- 
sist of  a range  of  Greek  Doric  columns,  portion, 
evidently,  of  some  temple.  The  intercolumniations 
are  walled  up  with  more  modern  masonry.  The 
principal  front  is  a somewhat  overloaded  modern 
composition,  whilst  the  ceiling  within  is  undoubt- 
edly Medixvnl. 

I visited  the  museum  here,  which  was  small, 
consisting  exclusively  of  miscellaneous  .antiquities 
found  in  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood.  It 
contained  a statue  of  Venus,  life-size,  found  in 
the  quarter  of  the  ancient  city  called  Acradina, 
near  the  entrance  into  the  Catacombs.  I should 
here  mention,  that  as  the  Port  of  Syracuse  is 
more  frequeated  by  visitors,  naval  officers,  and 
others,  than  probably  any  other  ruined  site  in  the 
island,  a somewhat  large  and  active  traffic  is  car- 
ried on  here  in  antiquities  of  very  doubtful 
genuineness.  Considerable  bagfuls  of  Syracusan 
coins  were  freely  offered  to  me  by  dealers  of  ques- 
tionable character;  and  there  are  local  potters 
who  have  acquired  a dangerous  dexterity  in  the 
manufacture  of  terra  cottas. 

I must  not  dwell  on  the  latomie,  the  ancient 
stone  quarries  here,  though  presenting  scenes 
highly  picturesque  and  interesting;  nor  on  the 
so-called  Ear  of  Dionysius,  about  which  so  many 
fantastic,  though  by  no  means  plausible,  theories 
are  propounded.  Nor  does  my  time  admit  of  my 
entering^  upon  any  description  of  the  numerous 
tombs  of  undoubted  Classic  age  ; nor  on  the  far- 
famed  fountain  of  Aretbusa,  whose  poetical  cha- 
racter is  sadly  at  variance  with  its  present  de- 
graded aspect:  much  of  the  dirty  linen  of  the 
modern  S^^racusans  seems  to  be  cleaned  in  it. 


I must,  however,  allow  myself  to  note,  that 
somewhat  removed  from  the  city  is  a small  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Marcian,  which  is  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  earliest  Christian  buildings  in  Europe. 
The  crypt  of  this  church,  containing  the  sarco- 
phagus of  the  saint,  wears  certainly  an  aspect  of 
extreme  antiquity.  A seat  in  it,  which  is  regarded 
with  groat  reverence,  ns  the  first  episcopal  throne 
in  existence,  consists  of  an  ancient  Homan  Ionic 
capital  inverted,  so  as  to  make  the  volutes  form, 
as  it  were,  the  elbows  of  the  seat. 

From  Syracuse  I was  induced  to  deviate  inland 
from  the  main  road  skirting  the  coast,  by  the 
accountff  that  had  reached  me  from  time  to  time 
of  certain  remarkable  excavations  then  in  progress 
by  the  Baron  Jutica,  on  his  o\'vn  estates  near 
Palazzuolo,  about  twenty -four  miles  from  Syracuse. 

After  riding  that  distance,  I had  to  pass  the 
night  at  a Capuchin  conveut,  for  here  a traveller 
who  quits  the  main  road  soon  finds  himself  with- 
out even  the  slender  accommodation  of  a locanda. 

Less  than  a mile  from  Palazzuolo  were  the 
excavations  that  I sought  for.  The  hill  of  Acra- 
raonte,  where  they  are  situated,  is  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Acrm.  The  baron  considered,  from 
the  evidence  afforded  by  the  remains  ho  had  him- 
self discovered,  that  on  this  spot  origin.ally  stood  a 
Plicenician  city;  that  it  bad  been  successively 
inhabited  by  Greeks,  Romans,  Christians,  and 
Saracens.  There  arc  here  remains,  only  in  part 
excavated,  of  a theatre  and  an  odeon  ; the  former 
similar  to  that  at  Syracuse,  but  smaller  ; there  are 
also  a nanmachia,  an  amphitheatre,  a forum, 
various  temples,  and  numerous  tombs. 

These  multifarious  ruins  lie  like  geological 
strata  snccessively  superimposed  on  each  other. 
The  lowest  excavation,  about  30  feet  below  the 
general  surface,  present  remains  of  what  the 
baron  pronounced  to  be  a kind  of  barracks  with  a 
prison  attached.  There  are  fifteen  rooms  leading 
into  each  other,  and  in  one  of  these  rooms  is  a 
shaft  leading  down  into  some  deeper,  and  still  un- 
explored, recesses. 

Several  pits,  also,  have  been  discovered  into 
which  various  horizontal  subterraneous  passages 
' lead  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  hill. 

The  purpose  of  these  singular  excavations  is  not 
obvious:  the  baron’s  opinion  seemed  to  be  tbat 
they  were  intended  as  vents  for  dangerous  vapours 
pent  up  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  this 
volcanic  district.  There  is,  indeed,  an  extinct 
volcano  at  no  great  dist.incc  from  this  spot. 

Some  remarkable  bas-reliefs  are  cut  on  the  face 
of  the  rock  at  or  near  the  foot  of  this  hill  of  Acra- 
monte.  These Santoni,  astheyare locally  called,are 
of  very  Archaic  and  almost  of  Pcrsepolitan  charac- 
ter; but  my  view  was  too  hasty  and  superficial  to 
admit  of  my  forming  any  opinion  us  to  their  pre- 
cise age. 

Baron  Jntica’s  museum  'was  rich  in  bronzes  and 
terra  cottas  ; some  bearing  Phmnician  characters, 
others  of  decidedly  Greek  workmanship;  others, 
again,  Roman.  These  articles  are  as  various  in 
their  nature  as  may  be  supposed,  seeing  that  they 
are  derived  from  the  reliquias  of  a great  city. 
Many^  glass  vessels  were  found  of  undisputed 
Phamician  workmanship;  some  of  opaque  glass, 
others  coloured  tljrough  their  whole  substance. 
Among  many  other  curious  objects  was  an  armlet 
of  iron  plated  with  silver. 

I proceeded  afterwards  to  explore  a remark- 
able necropolis  at  Ipaica,  about  five  miles  from 
Acramonte.  It  lies  in  a rocky  vallev,  and  con- 
sists of  a multitude  of  caverns  cut  "in  the  face 
of  the  rock,  which  being  stratified  in  regular 
horizontal  beds,  offer  great  facilities  for  such 
excavations.  Many  of  these  caverns  are  cata- 
combs  lined  with  tombs,  on  some  of  which  early 
Christian  inscriptions,  in  Greek  characters,  are 
still  traceable.  There  are,  however,  many  caverns 
without  any  indication  of  interments  having 
been_  made,  and  I found  that  the  prevalent 
not  improbable  belief  on  the  spot  is,  that  this 
valley  presents  the  remains  of  a troglodyte  city, 
occupied  by  the  earliest,  perhaps  Celtic,  in- 
habitants of  the  island,  and  that  it  had  been  in 
after-times  applied  to  the  purposes  of  sepul- 
ture. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  perhaps  con- 
firmatory of  this  local  opinion,  that  at  Modica, 
a town  scarcely  a day’s  journey  off,  there  are 
many  separate  habitations,  and  even  streets, 
foi'ined  exactly  as  these  caves  at  Ipsica  are  formed 
by  excavating  the  face  of  a cliff,  or  rather  the 
escarpment  of  a stratified  rock. 

I should,  however,  state,  as  reg.ards  this  valley 
of  Ipsica,  that  the  decided  opinion  of  the  baron  was 
that  the  caves  had  been  originally  excavated  bv 
the  early  Christian  population  expressly  for  burial; 
that  it  was,  in  fact,  a great  Christian  necropolis. 

It  seems  to  me  not  improbable  that  these  rocks 
may  have  been  excavated  and  dwelt  in  by  the 


earliest  occupants  of  the  island,  and  that  long 
afterwards  the  deserted  caves  may  have  been  re- 
garded as  a fitting  resting-place  for  the  bones  of 
the  earliest  Christians.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  bo 
well  imagined  more  secluded  and  desolate  than 
this  rocky  valley,  well  illustrating  the  diflerenco 
of  feeling  on  the  subject  of  sepulture  between 
the  Christians  and  the  Pagans,  who  were  wont  to 
parade  their  tombs  along  the  highways  and  by  the 
roadside. 

From  Commosso  to  Terranuova  the  road  lies 
over  a richly-cultivated,  but  somewhat  sandy  and 
perfectly  level  plain,  apparently  redeemed  from 
the  sea  ; gradually  upheaved,  perhaps,  by  subter- 
ranean forces,  such  as  have  undoubtedly  operated, 
and  possibly  may  be  still  operating,  in  this  volcanic 
region.  From  thence  by  Palma  I reached  Girgenti, 
adjacent  to  the  ruins  of  Agrigentum. 

I will  not  dwell  in  any  detail  on  these  highly- 
interesting  ruins,  for  they  have  had  a fair  share 
of  the  attention  of  the  architectural  and  anti- 
quarian world.  Wilkins  has  illustrated  some  of 
them ; Ilittorff  and  Serrodifaleo  have  published 
careful  illustrations  of  them;  and  I need  not  re- 
mind  you  tbat  our  own  accomplished  president 
gave  much  attention  to  them.* 


FROZEN  MUSIC.t 

Beauty  and  sublimity  form  a very  large  ingre- 
dient in  our  poem.  What  is  beauty,  and  what  is 
sublimity  ? Much  has  been  said  and  written  in 
answer  to  these  questions.  Coleridge  defined  the 
principle  of  beauty  as  “Multicity  in  unity.” 
Schiller  somewhere  says,  that  "All  the  disputes 
which  ever  reigned  in  the  philosophical  world, 
upon  the  conception  of  be.auty,  have  only  this 
origin,  that  the  inquiries  commenced  either  not 
with  a vigorous  discrimination,  or  resulted  iu  a 
combination  not  sufficiently  perfect.”  Into  these 
disputes  we  will  not  enter,  but  simply  take  Cole- 
ridge’s definition  of  beauty  and  siiblimity,  as  that 
which  answers  best  to  the  ideal  of  icstbetic  mind. 
" The  Greek  art,”  says  he,  "is  beautiful.  Wlien 
I enter  a Greek  church  my  eye  is  charmed,  and  my 
mind  elated.  I feel  proud  and  exalted  that  I am 
a man.  But  the  Gothic  art  is  sublime.  Ou  enter- 
ing a cathedral,  I am  filled  with  devotion  and 
with  nwe;  I am  lost  to  the  actualities  that  sur- 
round me,  and  my  whole  being  expands  into  the 
infinite : earth  and  air,  nature  and  art,  all  swell 
up  into  eternity,  and  the  only  sensible  impression 
left  is, — that  I am  nothing.”  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  notwithstanding  the  general  resem- 
blance, there  is  a distinction  between  the  sublime 
and  the  beautiful ; and  nothing  can,  I think,  bo 
more  happy  than  Coleridge’s  illustrations  of  it. 
Not  only  in  tlie  works  of  men’s  hands,  but  In  all 
nature,  there  is  less  of  the  sublime  than  of  the 
beautiful.  It  must  be  evident  to  all,  tbat  the 
cultivation  of  a taste  for  the  beautiful  and  sublime 
must  produce  a most  refining  influence  on  the 
mind;  kindling  into  a holy  fire  all  our  better 
feeliugs,  exciting  the  delicate  as  well  as  the  loftiest 
emotions  of  which  the  mind  Is  capable,  softening 
the  heart,  and  purifying  our  aims  and  aspira- 
tions,— 

' " Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
EmolJit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros.” 

The  beauty  of  nature  around  ns  but  stimulate® 
our  aspirations  for  a loftier,  more  ethereal  beauty] 
and  in  our  endeavours  to  fulfil  this  grand  destiny, 
we  strive  after  perfection  itself;  and  yet  the  hand 
of  man  nnconscionsly  inscribes  upon  all  bis  works 
the  sentence  of  imperfection,  which  the  finger  of 
the  invisible  hand  wrote  npou  the  w.all8  of 
Beltesluizzar ; but,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
" primal  art  of  man,”  next  to  nature,  is  capable 
of  producing  the  loftiest  emotions  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  sublime. 

There  are,  as  we  all  know,  periods  in  the  history 
of  nations,  when  the  seeds  of  civilization  have 
sprung  up  and  blossomed,  which  arc  characterized 
by  a visible  progress  in  science,  art,  religion. 
There  are  two  periods  when  the  blossom  expands 
into  the  full  delicious  fruit,  which  are  character- 
ized by  the  meridian  splendour  of  civilization. 
There  are  likewise  periods  of  decay,  when  all  pro- 
gress is  stayed — when  civilization  declines — when 
science  becomes  a retrogression — when  art  is  lost 
— when  religion  is  well  nigh  forgotten;  and  there 
elapses  a long  decade  of  ignorance  and  barbarism 
before  the  dawning  of  the  next  cycle  of  civiliza- 
tion and  progress.  Such  is  the  history  which  our 
frozen  poem  teaches  us.  Let  us  endeavour,  then, 
to  catch  a few  of  its  leading  ideas.  Very  briefly 
have  I drawn  attention  to  the  first  canto, — the 
Expulsion  from  Eden  and  its  consequences.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  second  canto  a very  long  space 
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iutervenea,  about  which  we  know  next  to  nothing, 
and  which  ended  in  a dread  catastrophe.  After 
this  our  second  Canto  opens  with  the  giant  Babel 
builders,  whose  conceptions  were  so  unspiritual, 
that  they  thought  it  possible  to  scale  the  very 
heavens.  Those  artists  were  suddenly  confounded, 
and  a mighty  hero  lays  the  foundations  of  the 
first  empire,  which  anon  becomes  swallowed  up  in 
the  mighty  Assyrian  vortex.  Retrogression,  decay, 
destruction,  quickly  and  early  followed  each  other, 
and  darkness  for  ages  covers  all  the  scene  ; — 

“ The  tents  are  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 

The  lances  uplifted,  the  trumpet  unblown ; 

And  the  widows  of  Asshur  are  loud  in  their  wail. 

And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  Temple  nf  Baal, 

And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord.” 
The  sublime  denunciations  of  Isaiah  have  been 
fulfilled,  and  desolation  of  desolation  has  taken 
the  place  of  palaces,  hanging  gardens,  and  temples. 
It  forcibly  recalls  to  memory  Ossian’s  sublime 
picture  of  desolation, — “ I have  seen  the  walls  of 
Balclutha,  but  they  were  desolate:  the  fiames 
had  resounded  in  the  halls,  and  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  heard  no  more.  Tlio  stream  of  Clutha 
was  removed  from  its  place  by  the  fall  of  the 
walls.  The  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely  head  : 
the  moss  whistled  to  the  wind : the  fox  looked 
out  from  the  windows;  aud  the  rauk  grass  of  the 
wall  waved  round  his  head.  Desolate  Is  the 
dwelling  of  Moriia : silence  is  in  the  home  of  her 
fathers.”  But  now,  in  this  latter  day, — 

“ The  ancient  worlds  their  mysteries  yield  : 

Tlie  Chaldean  sages’  secrets  are  unseal’d : 

The  history  of  old  time,  that  seem’d  undone, 

Troves  in  tlie  last  of  days  but  yet  begun ; 

And  prophecy  awaits  the  child  of  Time 

To  give  fresh  beauty  to  its  truths  sublime.” 

And  so  ends  our  second  canto. 

The  third  canto  opens  with  luxuriant  scenes  on 
the  banks  of  Nilus.  Arts,  science,  literature, 
religion — each  finds  here  a resting-place  aud  a fos- 
tering nurse,  and  expands  into  sublimity.  Carnac, 
Thebes,  aud  Dendcra,  with  undying  astral  sculp- 
tures and  symbolic  representative  delineations  of 
the  creation,  immortality,  the  deluge,  the  judg- 
ment, their  own  history,  works,  aud  religion, 
inscribed  on  the  living  stone,  and 

” Time’s  gnomons  rising  on  the  banks  of  Nile. 

Unchanging  while  he  flies,  serene  and  grand, 

Amid  surrounding  ruins,— ’mid  the  works 

Of  man  uiiparallcl’d.” 

Kgypt  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  secular 
teacher  of  the  old  world.  All  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity seem  to  have  drunk  deep  draughts  from  her 
strange  fountains  of  symbolic  myth.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  received  from  this  source  the  ideas 
winch  animated  their  highly-poetic  mythology, ; 
and  which  expanded  into  the  dram.'is  of  .Bschylus, 
and  the  fancies  of  Homer  aud  Virgil  : the  one 
sensual  and  grovelling;  the  other  lofty,  poetic, 
beautiful : — 

" Strange  race  of  men  ! more  au-Kious  to  prepare 
Tlieir  last  abodes  and  make  them  grand  or  fair, 

Than  grace  their  living  home.s.  One  gloomy  thought 
Their  souls  possess’rl,  one  honour  still  tliey  sought,— 

To  lie  in  splendour,  and  to  bear  in  death 
Life’s  form  and  scemiug— ail  things  but  its  breath.” 
Their  sculptured  monuments  tell  us  indeed  of 
a people  refined,  poetic,  and  highly  symbolic  in 
their  lofty  ideal,  yet  practically  sensual,  corrupt, 
and  debased,  their  highest  aim,  in  dust  embalmed, 
to  dream  in  shrouded  pomp  eteinal  yoai-s  away. 
Retrogression,  decay,  destruction,  quickly  aud 
suddenly  followed  each  other  ; and  there,  in  the 
waste  of  sands  aud  dust  of  ages,  lies  all  that  was 
grand  of  a noble  though  sensual  people.  The  lotus, 
tlie  piilm,  the  papyrus,  the  date,  and  the  reed, 
carved  on  the  living  stone,  still  startle  the  modern 
by  their  truthfulness  aud  freshness.  Babylon, 
Thebes,  and  Carnac  must  ever  excite  the  wonder 
of  mankind.  The  wonderful  spirit,  the  truth  aud 
vigour,  which  animate  the  sculptures  of  these 
great  nations,  und  the  gorgeous  colours  which 
illumiue  them,  are  indeed  indicative  of  a very 
advanced  proficiency.  Aud  thus  our  third  canto 
ends. 

The  whole  of  the  fourth  ciuito  is  dark  aud 
mysterious,  aud  full  of  strange  import.  As  in 
the  last  two  cantos,  so  iu  this,  symbolism  is  the 
great  instructor  aud  conveyancer  of  hidden 
truths.  It  treats  of  the  mined  cities  of  Central 
America  t Who  were  the  people  that  built  them  ? 
Where  did  they  come  from  ? Where  are  their 
descendants  ? And  the  answer  is  but  the  echo  of 
our  own  questions.  Architecture,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, poetry,  and  all  the  arts  which  embellish  life, 
found  here  a safe  resting-place,  and  floufished 
exceedingly;  orators,  statesmen,  and  warriors; 
beauty,  ambition,  and  glory,  here  reigned  glori- 
ously,  and  have  passed  away,  and  no  remnant  of 
the  race  remuius  to  tell  wlience  they  came,  to 
whom  they  belonged,  or  what  caused  their  de- 
struction ; not  a tradition  remains  to  tell  of  their 


generation, — nothing  but  sculptures,  vases,  ruins. 
All  is  mystery — dark  impenetrable  mystery.  In 
Egypt  the  colossal  skeletons  of  gigantic  temples 
stand  in  the  uiiwatered  sands.  In  all  the  naked- 
ness of  desolation.  Here,  an  immense  forest 
shrouds  the  ruins,  hiding  them  from  sight,  height- 
ening the  impression  and  moral  efi'ect,  and  giving 
an  intensity  aud  almost  wildness  to  the  interest. 

” The  dense  royal  wood  that  hid  the  magic  seat, — 

The  lofty  palms  that  choked  the  winding  street, — 
Man’s  hand  hath  fell’d  ; and  now,  in  day’s  fair  light, 
Xsemal’s  broad  ruins  burst  upon  the  sight  j— 

City  whose  date  and  builders  are  unknown, 

Gracing  the  wild,  mysterious  and  alone.” 

These  cities  of  the  West  seem  to  have  been 
nothing  less  in  extent  than  those  already  spoken 
of  in  the  East.  Their  pyramids  Inscribed  with 
hieroglyphics,  their  vases,  their  terra-cotta  relics, 
their  sculptures,  and  their  paintings,  exhibit  no 
similarity  to  Egyptian  ruins. 

"World!  wrongly  calleil  the  New:  this  clime  was  old 
hen  first  the  Spaniard  came  in  search  of  gold. 

Age  after  age  its  shadowy  wings  had  spread. 

And  man  was  born  and  gather’d  to  the  dead. 

Cities  arose,  ruled,  dwindled  to  decay. 

Empires  were  form’d,  then  darkly  swept  away : 

Race  follow’d  race,  like  cloud-shades  o’er  the  field, 
The  stranger  still  to  strangers  doom’d  to  yield  j 
Till  to  invading  Europe  bow’d  their  pride. 

And  pomp,  art,  power,  with  Montezuma  died.” 

And  thus  ends  our  fourth  canto. 

I am  sure  the  classic  land  of  art,  of  song,  of 
liberty,  of  philosophy,  and  of  eloquence,  must  ever 
awaken  our  beat  allectlons,  familiarized  as  we  are, 
from  our  schooldays,  with  the  literature,  history, 
and  social  habits  of  the  Greeks,  who  must  ever 
rank  foremost  amongst  the  civilized  races  of  the 
great  human  family.  From  them  we  have  in- 
herited the  exact  sciences,  the  laws  of  reasoning, 
philosophy,  and  msthetica.  We  acknowledge  their 
poetry  aud  their  sculpture,  their  ai’chitecture  and 
their  philosophy,  os  rarely  equalled,  never  ex- 
celled. Abundant  remains  of  astonishing  beauty 
and  magnitude  still  exist  to  illumine  and  illustrate 
their  written  history,  aud  to  furnish  models  and 
laws  to  modern  Europe.  We  therein  see,  perhaps, 
for  the  first  time,  the  varieties  of  taste  and  inven- 
tive design,  subjected  to  definite  rules  of  arrange- 
ment and  relative  proportions,  and  made  to  com- 
bine according  to  fixed  laws.  The  subjection  of . 
the  mind  to  the  restraints  of  castes,  formulas,  and 
despotism,  exercised  a baneful  influence  on  tbe 
arts  and  literature  of  Egypt ; while  Greece  owed 
its  elements  of  progress  to  the  cufranebisemeut  of 
the  mind  from  all  such  restraints.  In  a word, 
Egypt  devised  the  materials  out  of  which 
Greece  afterwards  educed  the  laws  aud  principles 
of  beauty.  Its  Acropolis  may  still  be  said  to 
crown  the  world  of  art  aud  beauty,  embeliished 
as  it  is  by  the  enchanting  buildings  of  Mnesicles, 
Callicrates,  and  Ictinus,  aud  adorned  by  those 
matchless  creatures  of  genius — tbe  ravishing  sculp- 
tures of  Phidias. 

The  Parthenon!  There  is  right  magic  in  the 
sound  : its  surpassing  beauty,  towering  to  the  sub- 
lime, puts  to  silence  all  criticism  by  its  incom- 
parable impressions.  That  temple  of  temples, 
built  by  Ictinus,  ordered  by  Pericles,  adorned  by 
Phidias,  is  a unique  model  of  the  beautiful,  in  the 
arts  of  architecture  aud  sculpture;  a sort  of 
divine  revelation  of  ideal  beauty,  petrified  in 
marble — a frozen  epic ; perhaps  the  most  perfect 
classic  poem  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  What 
loftiness  was  that  which  could  conceive  ! what  a 
race  of  artists  who  could  decorate!  what  splen- 
did intelligence  iu  a nation  that  could  not  only 
willingly  pay,  but  admire  also  ! Such  epochs  c,in- 
not  often  occur : tbe  visits  of  such  men  are  few 
and  far  between.  The  epic  of  Job,  the  song  of 
songs,  the  music  of  Mozart,  the  poems  of  Milton 
and  Homer,  are  not  given  twice  to  the  earth,  and 
80  likewise  this  ParLhenon.  They  prove  to  man 
what  man  can  do. 

The  magnificeut  harmony  of  the  forms  of  the 
Parthenon  and  the  majestic  elegance  of  its 
columns,-  -the  admirable  bas-reliefs,  on  its  interior 
frieze,  of  the  combats  of  tbe  Centaurs  with  the 
Lapithai,  aud  the  opening  in  the  centre  through 
which  the  blue  and  resplendent  sky  difl’used  its 
serene  and  mystic  light  on  the  cornices  aud  salient 
figures  of  the  bas-reliefs,  which  seem  asif  they  would 
move,  come  before  us.  And  you  feel  that  this  is  no 
illusion,  but  a painful  truth,  that  the  artist  in- 
fused a portion  of  his  own  life — his  own  indivi- 
duality into  the  forms  of  the  beings  he  was  crea- 
ting. Can  any  deny  that  these  men  were  poets, 
and  their  works  immortal  epics?  The  poet  is  he 
who  creates  ideas  in  bronze,  wood,  or  stone,  prose 
or  ryhme  : all  such  are  poets.  The  poet  stirs  up 
whut  is  imperishable  in  nature,  and  iu  tbe  human 
heart:  ages  pass  away,  languages  arc  worn  out, 
but  be  lives  for  ever  all  entire.  His  destiny  is 
less  human,  more  divine.  Alas!  how  dili'erent  U 


now  the  state  of  Greece,  both  intellectually, 
morally,  .artistically:  — 

” The  solemn  scene 

Elates  the  soul,  while  now  the  rising  sun 
Flames  on  the  ruins  ia  the  purer  air.” 

And  thus  ends  our  fifth  canto. 

Our  sixth  cauto  treats  of  the  Eternal  City. 

“ The  Niobe  of  nations  I there  she  stands, 

Childless  and  crownlesa,  in  her  voiceless  woc; 

An  empty  urn  within  her  wither’d  hands, 

Whose  holy  dust  was  scatter’d  long  ago. 

The  Scipio’s  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now  : 

The  very  sepulchres  lie  teiiantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers  : dost  tliou  flow, 

Old  Tiber,  through  a marble  wilderness  ? 

Rise  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress.” 
Originality  can  scarcely  be  said  to  liave  taken  her 
abode  here  : os  their  religion  so  their  fine  arts,  all 
were  conquered  from  the  peoples  who  originated 
them,  and  made  subservient  for  the  most  part  for 
state  purposes,  and  not  so  much  from  innate  love. 
This  empire,  h.aving  extended  its  existence  near  to 
our  own  times,  U still  a great  aud  splendid  vision. 
Eugulphing  as  it  did  all  pre-existing  powers,  all 
the  known  world,  into  its  own  vortex,  and  leaving 
everywhere  the  stamp  of  its  superior  organization 
and  civilization,  illustrated  by  colosseums,  temples, 
baths,  theatres,  villas,  laws,  and  roads,  it  natu- 
rally excites  our  liveliest  interest,  especially  when, 
as  in  our  own  *'  brightest  gem  of  the  sea,”  we  are 
surrounded  on  every  hand  with  remembrances  of 
tbeir  dominion.  The  fiercest  spirits  of  the  world 
were,  by  her,  tamed  into  abject  subjection:  kings 
and  princes,  whose  nod  had  been  law ; queens, 
whose  charms  captivated  even  their  stern  con- 
querors; noble  matrons  and  drooping  maidens, 
beautiful  even  in  tbe  intensity  of  their  grief; 
artists,  whose  genius  but  fired  the  ambition  of 
the  proud  conquerors;  all  were  made  subservient 
to  the  one  idea, — the  grandeur  and  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  "Eternal  City,”  the  "City  of  the 
Soul,”  the  "Queen  of  Cities.”  How  well  tliis 
was  accomplished,  the  elegance,  the  magnificence, 
the  colossal  magnitude  of  her  remains  eloquently 
attest.  Of  all  the  fine  arts  that  of  architecture 
best  suited  the  aspiring  genius  and  greatness  of 
this  people,  and  this  art  was  carried  to  its  greatest 
pitch  of  sumptuousness,  often,  indeed,  reaching 
the  highest  degree  of  sublimity.  Even  the  jealous 
and  fastidious  Greek,  familiar  with  higher  art  and 
with  purer  temples,  owned  the  matchless  splendour, 
and  paid  his  involuntary  tribute  to  the  superior 
grandeur  of  this  epitome  of  the  universe  and  abode 
worthy  of  the  gods.  Strabo  describes  the  magni- 
ficence of  Rome  as  " of  truuseendent  glory  that 
surpassed  all  expectation,  and  rose  far  above  all 
human  competition.” 

Surrounded  with  temples,  approached  through 
triumphal  arches  and  avenues  of  statues,  overlooked 
by  the  proud  magnificence  of  the  imperial  palace 
which  crowned  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  by  tbe 
Capitol  whereon  Jupiter  ruled  all  the  ininorgods, — 
intersected  with  palaces,  forums,  lofty  columns, 
theatres  aud  splendid  squares,  tombs,  baths,  fairy- 
like  gardens,  aud  a colosseum  capable  of  seating  a 
hundj-ed  thousand  people, — the  gigantic  trace  of  a 
superhuman  race,  rivalling  by  its  immense  bulk 
the  works  of  nature, — the  Tiber  will  cease  to  flow 
between  its  banks  of  mud,  and  tbe  Colosseum  will 
stand  and  tower  above  its  dried-up  channel; — all 
these  gave  her  a fair  title  to  be  culled  the  " Epi- 
tome of  the  Universe,”  the  "Eternal  City.”  Unon 
more  aud  again  retrogression  and  decay  mark  the 
close  of  our  canto,  and 

“ All  that  was 

Ofthein  destruction  Is ; and  now,  alas! 

Rome— Rome  imperial,  bows  her  to  the  storm, 

In  the  same  dust  and  blackness,  and  we  pass 
The  skeleton  of  her  titanic  form. 

Wrecks  of  another  world,  whose  ashes  still  are  warm.'* 
But,  unlike  the  other  cantos,  this  one  extends  its 
song  even  to  our  own  times.  Rome  did  not  pass 
into  oblivion,  but  gave  place  to  that  now  and  un- 
paralleled empire,  half  spiritual,  half  imperial, 
ivhich  at  the  present  time  rears  its  rickety  head 
above  the  Seven  Hills,  and  whereon  is  enthroned 
the  spiritual  ruler  of  Christendom,  mighty  to  wield 
the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  But  present  Rome 
lacks  indeed  the  steru  manliness  of  other  days, 
and  the  associations  which  awaken  the  generous 
sympathies  of  a people.  Yet  it  is  withal  still 
a great  and  wonderful  centre,  around  which  tlie 
history  of  Europe  revolves.  Its  present  greatness 
dazzles  the  eye  but  does  not  win  tbe  heart. 

" The  double  iiipbt  of  ages,  and  of  her, 

Niglit’a  daugiitcr,  Ignorance,  hath  wrapt  aud  wraps 
All  round  us  ; we  but  feel  our  way  to  err ; 

The  ocean  bath  its  chart,  the  stars  their  map, 

And  Knowledge  spreads  them  ou  her  ample  lap ; 

But  Rome  is  as  the  desert,  where  we  steer 
Stumbling  o’er  recollections  : now  wc  clap 
Our  hands,  and  cry  ‘ Eureka ! ' it  is  clear— 

When  but  some  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises  iiear.”‘ 

FuANCIS  DilAKE. 
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PIIOTOGEAPIIS. 

Victoria  Cross  Oalleri/. — The  pliotograpbs 
•which  Mr,  Louis  W.  Lesanges  has  published  of 
his  very  remarhablo  set  of  pictures,  illustrating 
noble  actions  that  have  •won  the  Victoria  Cross, 
though  they  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  pictures 
themselves,  form  a very  interesting  collection. 
Mr.  Lesatigcs  says  in  his  preface, — “ It  has  been 
my  endeavour  to  render  as  literally  as  possible 
each  scene  and  event  as  described  by  my  gallant 
sitters,  many  details  having  been  supplied  to  me 
by  their  friends  and  companions  in  arms.  Thus 
assisted,  I placed  myself  ns  a workman  in  their 
liands,  so  that  whatever  may  be  the  demerit  of 
the  pictures  as  pictures,  they  have  the  positive 
value  attached  to  national  records  of  events  that 
must  live  for  ever  in  the  history  of  our  country’s 
glories.”  The  life  and  movemeut,  and  general 
air  of  reality,  exhibited  by  the  pictures  fuUy  con- 
firm this  statement.  Amongst  the  photographs 
which  are  more  particularly  admirable  and  cflec- 
tive,  we  should  place  No.  33,  Corporal  Robert 
Shields  seeking  his  wounded  adjutant,  Lieut. 
Lyneley,  under  a heavy  fire;  No.  G,  Lieut.  Pren- 
dergasfc,  Madras  Engineers,  charging  at  the  action 
of  “the  Betwahj”  No.  7,  Col.  Sir  Chas.  Russell 
dislodging  theRussiaus  from  the  Sand-bag  Batteryj 
and  2'I,  Lieut.  William  Hope  aiding  Lieut.  Hobson 
in  the  trenches,  under  a heavy  fire  from  the 
Russian  batteries.  Some  who  are  connected  with 
the  heroes  commemorated  may  thank  us  for  saying 
that  these  photographs  may  he  obtained  at  16, 
Stratford-place.  They  deserve  to  be  in  every 
house  ■where  noble  deeds  are  honoured.  Mr. 
Desauges  has  done  a service  to  his  country,  which 
will  be  mote  highly  appreciated  one  of  these  days 
than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  John  Adams,  Scvlptor. — Mr.  John  Adams, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  obtained  some  time 
ago  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Academy,  is  working 
elficiently  in  Rome.  We  have  before  us  photO' 
graphs  of  two  statues  by  him,  “The  Saeiitice  of 
Abel,”  and  “The  Lady  of  the  Lake,”  which  give 
promise  of  more  than  usual  excellence,  and  are 
indeed  themselves  achievements.  Abel  (from  a 
Greek  type,  to  which  we  leave  ethnologists  to 
take  objection)  stands  with  ujiturned  eyes  by  the 
side  of  his  rude  altar,  his  face  displaying  faith  and 
fervent  adoration.  The  second  is  a noble  female 
figure,  fully  draped  in  the  lower  part,  and  with  a 
thin,  tight-fitting  vest,  her  right  liand  resting  on 
the  upraised  head  of  a dog  by  her  side.  We  should 
prefer  to  call  the  group  “ Fidelity,”  but  can  fairly 
praise  it,  and  that  warmly,  too,  under  the  name 
given  to  it.  We  shall  he  disappointed  if  Mr. 
John  Adams  do  not  aid  m.aterially  in  maintaining 
the  reputation  of  British  sculptors. 


METROPOLITAN  STATUES. 

Sichard  C'.tur  de  Lion. — The  statue  named 
Richard  Ca-ur  de  Lion,  exhibited  by  Baron 
MurocLetti  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  has 
been  cast  in  bronze  and  set  up  in  Old  Palace-yard, 
Westminster,  midway  between  the  Peers’  entrance 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  end  of  Wc.st- 
miiister  Hall,  and  in  a line  with  the  centre  of  the 
great  window  in  the  Hall.  It  is  placed  on  a pedes- 
tal 01  granite  about  8 feet  G inches  high;  in  which 
two  panels  are  loft  apparently  to  receive  bronze 
relien.  Fully  appreciating  the  picturesque  beauty 
ot  the  group,  we  are  amongst  those  who  think  it 
has  been  over-praised.  The  ugliness,  if  not  error, 
apparent  m the  hind  quarters  of  the  horse,  and 
the  tatiguiiig  attitude  of  the  man,  would  of  them- 
selves prevent  us  from  joining  heartily  in  the  songs 
of  pr.aise  which  the  accumpHshed  Baron  appears 
able  always  to  command,  and  usually  with  invidious 
and  unjust  reference  to  British  sculptors. 

The  Qvard.^  Memorial,  Pall-mall.  ~ Tho 
crowning  figure.  Honour  distributing  Wreaths 
has  hem  raised  to  its  place,  aud  we  may  now 
expect  to  see  the  monument  speedily  completed. 
The  lower  figures  being  at  present  covered  up, 
and  the  ornamentation  of  the  pedestal  incomplete 
and  tentative,  a conclusion  can  scarcely  be  arrived 
^ ^ strong  impression,  nevertheless, 

that  the  pedestal  is  too  large  aud  clumsy  for  the 
surmounting  figure.  Honour  should  have  been 
at  least  double  tbe  size,  and  even  then  the 
pedestal  would  need  refinement. 


IrauHiTioN  oy  Stone  by  the  Ancients.— On 
reading  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson’s  observations  with 
reference  to  silicatmg  stone,  I would  suggest  whe- 
applied  the  first 

varnish  in  a fused  or  heated  state,  which  would  at 
once  render  it  impervious  to  the  weather,  aud 
might  111  some  measure  account  for  the  deposit,  so 
desirable  to  obtain.— A.  B.  C. 


RENOVATIONS  AND  SPOLIATIONS  IN 
HEXHAM  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

Ofh  statement  of  the  erroneous  course  pur- 
sued at  Hexham,  coming  ns  it  did  amidst  the 
paians  and  complimentary  accounts  in  the  local 
papers,  has  excited  very  considerable  interest  far 
and  wide,  aud,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
pass  unquestioned.  We  have  received  a letter, 
signed  “J.  Oswald  Head,  Hexham, ’’.and  would 
print  it  if  it  showed  that  any  part  of  our  state- 
ment was  untrue.  As  it  does  not  do  so,  the 
wiiter  must  be  content  with  a digest  of  it.  Mr, 
Head  pretends  to  assume  that,  because  we  assert 
that  what  has  been  recently  done  has  more  dis- 
turbed tbe  important  features  of  the  choir 
than  tho  earlier  Vandalism,  wc  consider  white- 
wash essential  to  the  beauty  of  cathedral  walls; 
desire  the  “bases  of  pillars  to  be  concealed  below 
the  level  of  the  floor ; and  think  that  the  spaces 
between  the  pillars  cannot  be  more  appropriately 
filled  than  by  an  incongruous  scries  of  hideous 
galleries.”  He  knows  better  than  this,  or  he  is 
incompetent  to  write  on  the  subject.  As  to  the 
Ogle  screen,  he  proceeds — 

“ I may  state,  that  the  beautiful  Perpendicular  wood 
screen  consisted,  in  other  words,  of  an  oiiloiif'  box,  open 
on  one  side,  lined  with  green  baize,  and  not  posses.‘"ing 
one  single  architecturdl  characteristic  of  any  description 
whatever,  with  the  exception  of  the  specimen  of  fifteenth 
century  painting  to  which  you  refer,  and  which  was  con- 
cealed in  the  roof. 

The  frid-stool  remains  in  the  church  as  much  an  object 
of  antiquarian  interest  ns  ever.  True,  it  has  been  re- 
moved ; but,  if  any  of  your  readers  will  be  kind  enough  to 
inform  me  of  its  original  position,  I have  little  doubt  but 
what  it  can  be  again  placed  there. 

The  most  original  and  inconipreiiensible  criticism  which 
you  have  passed  upon  tlie  committee,  however,  remains 
to  be  noticed.  This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
they  have  done  wrong  in  attempting  to  rescue  the  choir 
from  its  deformity;  and,  by  placing  seats  in  it,  &c.,  have 
unfitted  it  for  cathedral  services ! 

To  offer  any  remark  upon  this  would  be  to  admit  its  in- 
telligibility,  a concession  which  I must  confess  myself 
utterly  unable  to  make. 

In  one  respect  the  antiquarian  superintendent  recom- 
mended by  you,  I will  allow,  might  have  been  ot  service. 
Tlie  contractors  were  perfectly  unjubtiiicd  in  using  any 
head-stones  for  any  purpose  whatever.  That  ‘ fragments 
of  Norman  coffln-iids’  were  used  as  you  state  ! do  not 
believe,  but  that  grave-stones  of  more  modern  date  were 
employed  in  covering  an  air-drain  I had  ocular  demon- 
stration, and  remonstrated  at  the  time  against  it.” 

In  reference  to  tbe  Ogle  shrine,  wc  deem  it 
probable  that  our  correspondent  is  still  unaware 
of  the  open  traccried  screen  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. This  may  have  been,  (like  the  fiftecuth 
century  altar  painting,  claimed  by  the  joiner  as  old 
materials,  whose  existence  he  admits),  concealed 
by  wh.at  be  terms  “an  oblong  ho.x.”  In  Octo- 
ber large  portions  were  lying,  piecemeal,  among 
the  rubbish  iu  the  passage  leading  from  the 
cloisters  at  the  south  end  of  the  south  transept, 
aud  the  remainder — portions  of  a cornice  with 
the  crescent,  for  the  Ogle  crest,  carved  upon  it — 
we  ascertained  to  he  dispersed,  and  in  tho  posses- 
sion of  various  individuals  in  the  town.  In  sup- 
port of  our  observations  we  may  mention  that  the 
more  debased,  aud  consequently  less  valuable,  stone 
oratory  of  Prior  Richard  was  chosen  for  re-erection; 
while  this  earlier  and  consequently  more  valuable 
monument  has  been  completely  scattered. 

The  right  position  of  the  frid-stool  (seat  of  peace) 
was  the  chancel,  or  chancel  aisle,  whence  it  was 
taken.  As  the  most  sacred  refuge  of  those  who 
sought  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  it  was  near  the 
altar.  The  oue  other  known  example,  in  Beverley 
Minster,  stands  iu  the  same  position  as  did  that  at 
Hexham.* 

V ith  reference  to  the  use  of  the  ancient  grave- 
stones, it  was  scarcely  likely  that  the  contractors 
would  have  chosen  the  identical  moment  that 
Mr.  Head  was  present  to  use  up  fragments  of 
Norman  sculptured  stone,  to  cover  the  air-drain; 
but,  as  ho  had  ocular  demonstration  that  part 
of  our  statement  was  coiroet,  it  is  difficult  to 
guess  by  what  mental  suppressing  process  he  is 
able  utterly  to  disbelieve  the  rest  of  it.  As  we 
stood  by  the  edge  of  the  cutting  made  through 
layers  upon  layers  of  coffins  and  skeletons,  and 
looked  down  upon  the  men  at  work  ivithin  it, 
we  saw  “ fragments  of  Norman  coffin-lids,  with 
zigzag  ornanieuts”  so  used,  as  surely  as  our 
correspendeut  admits  having  seen  gravestones  of 
more  modern  date  employed  for  tbe  purpose. 

The  great  question  respecting  the  restorations 
remains  the  same.  Here  was  an  abbey  church, 
consisting  of  choir  and  transepts,  of  dimensions 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  episcopal  ceremonies, 
existing  in  a town  which  has  a probability  of 
becoming  a cathedral  see.  The  choir  possessed 
ancient  stalls,  appropriately  situated,  and  was 


.<  Spelman,  as  quoted  iu  tlie  Oxford 

Oiossary,  the  seat  at  Beverley  Jiad  this  insctiutioii  ■ 
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additionally  enriched  with  two  ancient  shrines, 
and  a still  raver  relic — a Saxon  frid-stool : the 
transepts  -were  unappropriated.  Side  by  side 
ivith  these  valuable  remains  of  ancient  ai't  were 
galleries  and  other  modern  disGgurcments.  What 
has  been  done?  One  indiscriminate  sweep  has 
cleared  away  gold  and  dross — the  carved  .stalls, 
and  “ the  hideous  galleries,”  the  shrines  and  “ the 
three-decked  pulpit,”  the  Mediieval  paintiug,  and 
the  transparency  “v/ith  a goose,”  the  whitewash 
and  the  seat  of  refuge  ! The  choir,  thus  denuded, 
has  been  packed  with  new  benches  : the  immense 
space  iu  the  transepts  is  still  unappropriated. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMINATION 
QUESTION. 

LIVEEPOOL  AECUITECTITEAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  October  31,  Mr.  James  M.  Hay,  the 
president,  in  the  chair,  it  was  announced  that  two 
drawings  had  been  sent  in  on  the  terras  of  the  pro- 
position made  at  the  close  of  the  last  session.  One 
was  that  of  West  Derby  Chm'ch : the  other  was  a 
book  of  drawings  of  buildings  taken  during  the 
recess.  The  council  awarded  the  prize  to  tho 
drawing  of  the  West  Derby  Church,  provided  the 
competitor  was  prepared  to  say  that  it  was  taken 
by  measurement  on  the  spot,  and  not  from  the 
architect’s  or  builder’s  plans. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Norwich,  described  his  patent 
for  making  doors  and  windows  air-tight  and  water- 
tight, noticed  by  us  some  time  ago. 

The  chairman  then  invited  a discussion  on  the 
nine  propositions  submitted  by  tho  council  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  which  were 
as  follow : — 

Proposition  1 . That  it  is  desirable  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a voluntary  professional  examination  to  the 
present  associates,  aud  to  the  future  fellows  and  associates 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  That  an 
elementary  examination  be  therefore  established  for  the 
students  and  associates  of  this  Institute  under  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years ; and  a higher  examination  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  profession  for  associates  above  that 
age,  and  for  future  fellows.  2.  That  the  rules  as  to 
students  and  their  prizes  be  reconsidered  by  the  council  so 
as  10  lead  educationally  towards  the  last-named  more 
important  examiuatioii.  3.  That  the  elementary  exami- 
nation embrace  pure  and  applied  mathematics,  land- 
surveying,  mensuration,  geology,  ordinary  construction 
and  materials,  drawing,  the  styles  of  architecture,  the 
history  of  architecture,  languages,  and  chemistry.  The 
e.xaminors  to  define  the  suhjeuts  absolutely  necessary; 
the  marks  to  be  apportioned  to  each;  and  the  aggregate 
nurnber  essential  to  entitle  such  candidate  to  a certi  Acute. 
4.  That  the  chief  subjects  for  the  higher  examination  be 
such  as  occur  in  professional  practice,  with  the  general 
theories  on  which  the  detail  of  such  practice  is  ba^ed — e.g. 
languages,  architectural  jurisprudence,  the  Building  Act, 
sanitary  requirements,  tlie  history  of  architecture,  the 
theory  of  the  beautiful,  the  analysis  of  the  styles  of 
art,  architectural  composition,  the  literature  of  architec- 
ture, the  theoiy  of  the  higher  subjects  of  construction, — 
e.g.  arches,  bridges,  and  domes,  the  application  of  iron.itc. 
That  the  subjects  for  the  higher  examination  may  also  be 
a development  of  those  enumerated  for  the  elementary 
examination,  to  on  extent  commensurate  with  tho  infor- 
mation oil  other  sulyects  expected  from  the  person  ex- 
amined. 5.  That  a curriculum  be  prepared  and  circu- 
lated, giving  a general  outline  of  subjects  for  examinatiou. 

6.  That  the  examiners  be  authorised  to  take  into  con- 
sideration any  diplomas  or  certificates  of  competency  that 
may  have  been  obtained  elsewhere,— f.g.,  from  the  Uidver- 
sities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  professors  of  archi- 
tecture at  University  College,  and  King’s  College,  London. 

7.  That  the  examinations  be  carried  oii  by  means  of 
writing  as  well  as  orally,  and  that  they  take  place  iu  the 
months  of  July  and  October.  8.  Thai  the  examiners  be 
chosen  by  the  president,  the  vice-presidents,  the  past 
vice-presidents,  and  the  council  for  the  time  being,  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  so  lar  as  may  be  possible ; aud  that  they  re- 
ceive fees  for  their  attendance,  g.  Tliat  the  following 
fees  be  paid  by  the  candidates  on  entering  their  names  for 
examination,  viz. For  the  elementary  examination, 
two  guineas ; higher,  three  guineas. 

Mr.  II.  P.  Horuer  communicated  bis  views  to 
the  meeting  in  a letter  to  the  chairman,  dated 
from  Windermere  on  tbe  previous  day.  Tbe 
following  are  extracts  from  it : — 

'•  Believing  tliat  in  certain  respects  the  profession,  and 
through  it  the  public,  would  be  benefited  by  a general 
system  of  examination,  publicly  recognised  as  preparatory 
to  the  practice  of  architecture  as  a profession,  I stdl  think 
it  quite  consistent  with  this  belief  to  balance  very  deli- 
berately on  tlie  other  hand  the  difficulties  which  the 
success  of  such  a system  must  encounter,  both  Irom  the 
peculiar  and  mixed  character  of  our  profession,  and  from 
its  present  position  in  this  country;  and  that  uotwlth- 
standing  that  this  its  position  affords  one  of  the  leading 
arguments  of  those  who  most  strongly  advocate  a system 
of  architectural  examination  and  diploma.  As  regards 
the  peculiar  character  of  our  profession,  it  must  always 
be  veineinbered  that  it  is  essentially  a fine  art,  while  de- 
pendent for  the  realization  of  its  conceptions  on  mechan- 
ical means’;  but  the  conceptions  themselves,  which  con- 
stitute the  art,  are  primarily  independent  ot  these  means, 
though  in  so  far  concerned  with  them  as  truthful 
and  ‘consistent  physical  structure  must  ever  wait 
upon  sound  and  satisfactory  architectural  design.  This 
admitted,  and  a competent  theoretical  knowledge  of 
llie  principles  of  constrnetiou  on  the  part  of  a designer 
being  thus  supposed  (and  without  this  he  could 
scarcely  design  at  all;,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  practice 
of  architecture  takes  its  place  with  that  of  the  other 
kindred  arts,  sculpture  and  painting,  and  can  no  more  be 
made  the  proper  subject  of  n license  or  diploma  than 
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could  these.  No  one  would  more  than  myself  deplore  the 
neglect  of  practical  construction  as  a subject  of  study  by 
the  architectural  student;  but  in  proportion  as  this, 
which  seems  to  me  the  branch  of  architectural  knowledge 
alone  capable  of  the  test  of  examination  in  its  strict  sense, 
takes  precedence  of  design  (the  imaginative  part  of  archi- 
tecture), in  that  proportion  will  architecture  decline  as  a 
fine  art ; and  this  would,  1 fear,  be  one  tendency  of  the 
establishmeut  of  a system  of  architectural  examinations, 
which  might  prove  the  possession  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge sufficient  for  a Cambridge  examiner,  and  of  classical 
lore  enough  for  accomplished  pedantry,  but  still  leave  the 
possession  of  real  architectural  skill  utterly  untested. 
The  kind  of  examination  sketched  out  in  the  paper  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Architects  would  Include  the  ele- 
ments of  a liberal  education  with  a leaning  towards 
architectural  history  and  the  ground-work  of  engineering 
knowledge;  but  I do  not  see  that  architecture  as  a fine 
art  would  he,  as  I hold,  indeed  it  scarcely  could  be,  apart 
of  such  curriculum.  With  respect  to  the  position  of  the 
profession  among  us  at  the  present  day,  I do  not  believe 
that,  with  English  independence  of  feeling  and  opinion, 
any  material  change  could  be  wrought  by  the  existence 
of  a diploma  system  in  education:  I would  disparage  In 
no  degree  the  worthy  aim  and  careful  deliberation  of 
those  by  whom  the  course  proposed  has  been  framed ; but 
I cannot  agree  wth  it  as  affording  scope  for  the  test  of 
architectural  skill;  regarding  that,  I must  repeat,  as  an 
esseutially  artistic  power.  Ido  not  question  the  advan- 
tage to  the  profession  and  to  the  community  of  any  means 
which  shall  tend  to  ensure  the  practice  of  a calling  bear- 
ing so  Intimately  on  many  important  interests  being  con- 
ned in  any  considerable  measure  to  the  hands  of  men  of 
ibcral  education  and  good  general  attainments ; and  if 
the  prestige  attaching  to  such  an  ordeal  as  the  proposed 
ej^mination  shall  occasion  a preference  in  the  public 
mind  for  the  employment  of  those  who  have  passed  it, 
much  good  would,  doubtless,  be  accomplished ; but  still  I 
caunot  see  that  the  art  of  architecture  will  be  necessarily 
advanced.  With  regard  to  the  higher  examination,  I hold 
that  eseented  works,  really  the  production  of  their  pro- 
fessed autliors,  afford  the  best  diploma  for  a practising 
architect.  If  the  Institute  should  continue  to  hold  their 
doors  open,  as  heretofore,  to  those  who,  seeking  admis- 
sion as  fellows,  prove  themselves  worthy  of  it  by  their 
executed  works,  and  will  receive  as  a.s8ociates  those  who 
afford  proof  of  architectural  skill  in  primary  and  direct 
reference  to  the  imaginative  element  of  the  art ; granting, 
if  need  be,  their  certificate  of  the  attainments  of  these 
latter ; I cannot  but  think  that,  as  the  profession  now 
exists  among  us,  its  interests  will  be,  in  all  probability, 
better  served  than  by  an  attempt  to  systematise  to  form 
what  the  very  state  of  things  must  in  a great  measure 
render  inoperative,  and  which  might  occasion  separation 
and  invidious  distinctions  where  unity  now  happily  sub- 
sists.” 

Tlxe  Chairm.'in  saiil, — The  first  question  to  con- 
sider in  this  discussion  is  the  object  to  be  gained 
by  a diploma,  and  whether  a diploma  w'ill  effect 
that  object.  The  object  aimed  at  is  to  raise  the 
status  of  the  profession,  by  excluding  all  from  its 
ranks  until  each  has  undergone  an  examination 
upon  subjects  more  or  less  essential  to  the  prac- 
tice of  architecture.  What  those  subjects  ai’e  will 
be  discussed  under  the  third  and  fourth  proposi- 
tions. This  examination  will  compel  the  student 
to  undergo  a long  and  tedious  preparation  j for, 
although  architects  generally  may  be  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  these  subjects,  it  is  a very  differ- 
ent thing  to  be  called  upon  to  answer  every  ques- 
tion at  a moment’s  notice ; and  the  best  men  may 
not  always  he  the  most  successful  in  their  answers. 
Still  the  result  will  be  to  improve  the  education 
of  the  architect.  There  is  just  a difficulty  in  the 
introduction  of  a system  which,  without  being  too 
lenient  to  be  mere  mockery  and  a sham,  would 
yet  not  be  so  severe  as  to  exclude  any  one  who 
would  be  at  the  pains  to  prepare  himself  for  it. 
When  the  system  is  fairly  established  the  exami- 
nation should  gradually  iucrease  in  severity  tiU  a 
proper  standard  is  reached ; for  I conceive  it  would 
be  unfair  to  many  who  are  just  about  commencing 
practice,  though  possessing  undoubted  architectu- 
ral ability,  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  an 
examination  which  they  never  contemplated  or 
anticipated  when  they  first  entered  on  their 
articles  of  apprenticeship.  There  must  he  a una- 
nimity on  this  question  throughout  the  kingdom, 
otherwise  the  profession  will  be  divided  into  two 
great  factions  which  will  be  injurious  to  its  in- 
terests. The  greatest  care  and  caution  must  be 
adopted  in  introducing  the  system — liberal  treat- 
ment and  fair  play, — so  that  the  minority  ex- 
cluded may  neither  be  formidable  in  numbers 
nor  ability.  Anything  like  stringent  measures  or 
severity  at  the  outset  will  defeat  the  object 
aimed  at. 

Mr.  Boult  said  he  should  submit  some  resolu- 
tions which  would  seem  to  embody  the  answer 
which  the  society  should  return  to  the  lioyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  He  thought  there 
was  an  inconsistency  in  Mr.  Horner  finding  fault 
with  the  curriculum  because  it  did  not  embrace 
any  test  of  fine  art  in  architecture,  and  then 
saying  that  such  a test  was  impracticable.  The 
question  was,  how  could  the  quality  of  an  archi- 
tect be  tested  before  he  commenced  practice.  And 
here  betook  exception  to  what  appeared  to  be  the 
view  of  Mr.  Horner,  that  old  men  as  well  as  new 
beginners  should  go  through  some  examination. 
The  result  of  these  examinations  would  he  to  in- 
duce young  men  to  go  through  a regular  course  of 
study,  and  he  should  therefore  move — 


‘‘That  this  meetine,  having  carefully  considered  the 
propositions  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  for  securing  a professional  examina- 
tion, are  of  opinion  that  it  is  highly  desirable  a course  of 
study  should  be  defined  for  all  who  may  desire  to  become 
members  of  the  profession  of  architects ; and  that  an 
examination  should  be  established  to  test  tlie  manner  in 
which  the  studies  defined  have  been  pursued ; those  who 
may  pass  the  examination  with  credit  or  distinction  being 
furnished  with  honourable  certificates  of  merit. 

That  this  meeting  are  further  of  opinion  that  it  is  de- 
sirable the  certificates  granted  to  gentlemen  who  may 
pass  the  examinations  should  ultimately  have  the  value 
of  diplomas,  which  shall  secure  to  the  architect  upon 
whom  they  may  be  conferred  full  exemption  from  the 
special  provisions  of  any  Metropolitan  and  other  Local 
Building  Act;  and  from  the  bye-laws  for  regulating 
building  construction  which  may  have  been  adopted  by 
any  local  board,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1858. 

That  similar  exemption  should  be  conferred  upon  all 
architects  who  have  practised  as  principals  on  their  own 
account  for  a prescribed  minimum  period. 

That  tills  meeting  hopes  that  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  will  continue  to  give  that  cautious  and 
enligiitencd  consideration  of  the  subject  of  professional 
examination  which  its  Ifnportance  demands,  as  they  be- 
lieve a judicious  solution  of  the  problem  will  tend  to 
elevate  the  status  of  the  profession,  and  will  entitle  the 
Institute  to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  body  of  archi- 
tects.” 

Mr.  John  Ilay  would  second  the  resolutions, 
with  the  exception  of  that  part  referring  to  the 
Building  Acts,  which  was,  he  thought,  imprac- 
ticable. 

Mr.  Weightman  was  in  favour  of  a voluntary 
examination.  The  question  at  present  was  one  of 
principle,  not  of  detail,  and  he  should  move  that 
a voluntary  examination  was  desirable. 

Mr.  Frank  Howard  begged  to  move  a direct 
negative  to  Mr.  Boult’s  proposition.  He  would, 
if  he  felt  competent,  practise  as  an  architect,  in 
spite  of  any  diploma,  and  protested  against  any 
examination  which  should  be  conducted  by  a selfi 
constituted  body  of  men  who  had  not  been  them- 
selves subject  to  tlie  test,  and  who  were  not  at  all 
superior  to  Liverpool  architects.  lie  never  beard 
anything  so  absurd  in  his  life  as  that  these 
self-elected  judges  should  be  paid  for  damniug 
their  opponents,  who  were  cleverer  than  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Audslcy  would  let  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  do  as  they  liked  with  their  own 
members,  but  would  not  tolerate  any  interference 
with  others. 

Mr.  Callihan,  student  member,  objected  to  an 
examination  by  men  in  London,  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  passed  .at  a meeting 
of  the  student  members  of  the  society  on  Tuesday 
night : — 

‘‘That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  students  present,  the 
granting  of  a diploma,  before  being  allowed  to  practise, 
was  very  desirable ; but  they  did  not  think  it  proper  for 
the  1 iistitute  of  British  Architects  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  power  of  examining  all  candidates.  In  their  opinion 
tlie  Society  formed  in  the  town  where  such  candidates 
are  studying  can  have  the  power  to  grant  a certificate, 
such  certificate  to  hold  as  good  as  that  granted  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Boai'd  of  Architects,  and  being  the 
same.” 

The  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Boult  was 
then  put  to  the  meeting.  Professional  members 
only  were  entitled  to  vote,  and  the  resolution  was 
carried  by  three  to  one. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  William  Weight- 
man,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Hay',  and  carried  nem. 
con., — 

“That  the  local  examinations,  especially  the  element- 
ary  ones,  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  respec- 
tive local  Architectural  Societies.” 


FROM  VIENNA. 

The  new  exchange,  by  Herr  Ferstel,  of  one  front 
of  which  the  Builder  gave  an  engraving  some  time 
ago,  is  much  admired.  The  interior  decoration, 
ceiling  painting,  walls  in  mosaic  of  imitation 
marble,  and  metal-work,  are  in  “motif”  Gothic, 
with  ideas  from  the  Romanesque  and  Cinque 
Cento.  This  building  has  very  many  things  in 
interior  decoration  that  would  interest  auEuglish 
architect,  and  would  be  new  to  him. 

Herr  Ferstel  has  just  finished  a country-house 
in  the  Pointed  style,  with  constructional  poly- 
chrome, at  Gmundenj  and  is  about  to  commence 
a lai'ge  private  house  in  Vienna,  on  the  quay  near 
the  Ferdmand-bridge,  a simple  massive  Gothic 
building,  in  brick  and  stone.  His  work  has  this 
character, — it  is  massive  and  solid,  thoroughly  con- 
structional, and  its  decorative  feature  is  German 
Gothic,  not  of  the  wiry  nature,  but  more  French. 
His  votive  church  in  Vieuua  is  progressing.  He 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Street, 
Burges,  Scott,  Woodward,  and  others,  through 
j'our  paper. 

Professor  Smith  has  commenced  his  new  large 
Gothic"  church  for  the  Lazzarists  here.  It  is  an 
interesting  design,  solid,  and  not  wiry  in  cha- 


racter. It  is  necessary,  in  criticising  works  from 
here,  as  to  their  depth  and  light  and  shade  in  the 
windows,  to  remember  that  the  windows  must  be 
double,  to  suit  the  climate  : hence  it  is  difficult 
to  got  that  depth  you  can  get  in  an  English 
modern  Gothic  work,  where  the  glass  is  single ; 
and  it  is  necessary  here  at  least  to  have  6 inches 
between  the  two  windows. 

There  is  a competition  open  in  Vienna  for  a new 
Opera-house.  The  programme  could  be  had  by 
applying  through  our  embassy,  or  to  the  Austri.an 
consulship  in  London.  T. 


INFANT  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND 
DUMB,  NEAR  MANCHESTER, 

Considerable  efforts  are  being  made  at  this 
moment,  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere,  in 
favour  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ; a movement  in  the 
success  of  which  we  feel  much  interested.  A few 
' weeks  ago  an  institution  for  the  reception  and 
education  of  deaf  and  dumb  infauts  was  opened  at 
Old  Trafford.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  in  the  world. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Clifton,  in  opening  the  pro- 
ceedings, said  a school  for  the  infant  deaf  and 
dumb  was  an  entirely  new  idea : similar  institu- 
tions did  not  adoait  children  under  eight  years 
old,  while  here  they  would  bo  received  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  seven.  Children  are  most 
susceptible  of  cultivation  when  very  young ; and 
this  was  particularly  true  of  deaf  mutes,  who  were 
not  generally  deficient  in  mental  ability,  but  their 
minds  became  early  deadened  by  seclusion  and 
neglect.  This  institution,  therefore,  supplied  a 
very  great  want.  There  would  be  accommodation 
ultimately  for  fifty  children.  Already  more  appli- 
cants had  appeared  than  could  be  accommodated, 
so  anxious  were  the  parents  of  these  unfortunate 
little  ones  to  use  the  institution.  There  had  been 
raised  for  the  Institution  the  large  sum  of  ll,500f. 
Of  this  amount  -1,500/.  was  obtained  in  donations, 
and  the  unexampled  sum  of  7,000/.  bad,  thanks  to 
the  ladies,  been  raised  by  a bazaar. 

Allusion  was  made  at  the  meeting  to  the  intelli- 
gence often  displayed  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  j and 
it  wus  shown  that  one  of  them  had  thus  ably 
answered  the  following  questions: — 

“ What  is  hope?  Hope  is  the  blossom  of  happiness. — 
What  is  the  difference  between  hope  and  desire?  Desire 
is  a tree  in  leaf;  hope  a tree  in  blossom : enjoyment  is  a 
tree  in  fruit. — What  is  gratitude?  Gratitude  is  the 
memory  of  the  heart.— What  is  time?  A line  that  has 
two  ends ; a patli  that  begins  with  the  cradle  and  ends 
in  the  tomb. — What  is  eternity?  A day  witliout  yester- 
day or  to-morrow ; a line  that  has  no  end. — What  is  God? 
The  necessary  Being,  the  sou  of  eternity,  the  mechanism 
of  nature,  the  eye  of  justice,  the  watchmaker  of  the  uni- 
verse, tlie  soul  of  the  universe. — Does  God  reason?  Man 
reasons  because  he  doubts;  he  deliberates,  be  decides. 
God  is  omniscient ; he  never  doubts,  and  therefore  never 
reasons.” 

The  structure,  of  which  we  give  views,  was  built 
by  Messrs.  Bowden,  Edwards,  & Forster  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  Redford,  at  a cost  of  4,70y/., 
aud  is  situate  at  Old  Trafford,  adjoining  the 
Botanic  Gnrdens.  The  site  selected  is  in  the 
rear  of  the  present  institution,  but  abuts  beyond 
the  left  wing,  so  that  the  front  of  the  edifice  is 
visible  from  the  roadj  forming  a detached  addition 
connected  by  a covered  way.  The  foundation 
stone  (as  noticed  by  us  at  the  time)  was  laid 
on  the  8th  August,  1859,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Turner, 
F.R.C.S.,  the  originator  of  the  school.  The 
structure  is  assimilated  in  exterior  to  the  Tudor 
stylo  of  tho  time  of  Henry  Ylli.,  which  was 
adopted  for  the  main  building.  The  facade  is 
of  “sumaiit”  stone.  It  covers  an  area  of  577 
yards,  although  from  the  circumscribed  form 
of  the  laud  a frontage  of  only  twenty  yards 
could  be  obtained.  It  comprises  sheltered  play- 
grounds in  the  lower  story,  over  which  is  a 
schoolroom  40  feet  by  25  feet,  dining-ball  29  feet 
by  20  feet,  boys’  dormitory  40  feet  by  25  feet, 
girls’  dormitory  48  feet  6 inches  by  20  feet,  sick 
ward,  lavatories,  committee-room,  nurses’  rooms 
(divided  from  the  infants’  by  a glass  partition), 
apartments  for  the  housekeeper,  domestic  ser- 
vauts,  (ic. 

The  principal  rooms  are  upon  piers:  the  stair- 
cases are  fire-proof:  the  dormitories,  with  an  open 
timbered  roof,  give  800  cubic  feet  of  space  to  each 
bed.  The  dining-hall  and  schoolroom  have  low- 
pressure  hot-water  ciiculatiou  iu  addition  to  fire- 
places, and  dwarf  wainscoting:  to  the  latter  room 
the  panels  are  formed  of  slate,  upon  which  the 
children  are  taught  their  lessons.  The  walls  are 
of  seconds  bricks,  puinled  in  the  dining-hall  and 
schoolroom,  aud  lime-washed  in  the  dormitories. 
The  woodwork  (including  exposed  carpentry, 
beams,  joists,  bridging,  spars,  boarding,  aud  prin- 
cipals) is  stained  pine  varnished. 
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THE  RECTORY  HOUSE  OF  THE  PARISH 

OF  ST.  THOaiAS  APOSTLE  AND  ST. 

MARY,  ALDERMARY,  LONDON. 

The  rectory  of  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas 
Apostle  U built  upon  a piece  of  ground  at  the 
corner  of  Cloak -lane  and  Queen-street,  Cheapside, 
formerly  a part  of  the  site  of  the  church  or  church- 
yard of  St.  Thomas  Apostle.  The  church  was  de- 
stroyed iu  the  Fire  of  London,  but  the  church- 
yard remained  until  1848,  when  a large  portion  of 
it  being  required  to  widen  Queen-street  and  to 
form  new  Cannon-street,  it  was,  with  the  consent 
of  the  parish  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  pur- 
chased by  the  City, — the  consideration  being  a 
sum  of  l.OOOZ.  paid  over  to  the  parish  for  the 
erection  of  a dwelling-house  for  the  rector  on  the 
remainder  of  the  site.  This  amount  was  after- 
wards increased  by  a subscription  from  the  united 
parish,  St.  Mary  Aldermnry. 

The  building  is  faced  with  white  Suffolk  bricks, 
with  string  courses  and  arches  of  red  and  red  and 
black  brickwork.  Aubigny  stone  is  used  for  the 
architraves,  string  courses,  and  dressings  gene- 
rally’. The  course  of  inljiy  over  the  first-floor 
windows  and  in  the  circular  panels  is  intended  to 
be  of  coloured  marble  and  granite.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Maccy,  builder, 
of  Milford  Wharf,  Strand,  under  the  superin- 
tendence and  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Tress  &. 
Chambers,  architects.  The  present  rector  is  the 
Rev.  L.  B.  White,  M.A. 


TRAVELLING  STUDENTSHIP  IN  MEMORY 
OP  THE  LATE  A.  WELBY  PUGIN. 

Tiie  subscriptions  towards  the  endowment  of  a 
permanent  fund,  to  be  entitled  the  “Pugin 
Travelling  Fund,^’  the  interest  arising  therefrom 
to  be  awarded  to  an  architectural  student  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  periods  as  may  hereafter  he 
decided,  now  amount  to  about  750Z.  To  the 
studentship,  as  our  readers  know,  it  is  proposed  to 
add  a medal. 

This  memorial,  whilst  providing  a lasting 
recognition  of  the  services  rendered  to  art  by  the 
late  Mr.  Pugin,  will  be  the  means  of  promoting 
in  a thoroughly  practical  manner  the  study  of 
architecture.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  support 
of  this  proposed  foundation  should  not  be  looked 
on  as  a party  badge.  Men  on  both  sides  of  the 
style-question  have  already  subscribed  to  it,  and 
the  Institute  of  Architects  will,  it  is  understood, 
accept  the  office  of  dispensing  the  funds.  While 
we  have  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  and  Mr.  Scott  acting 
as  joint  treasurers,  we  find  Mr.  Tlte,  who  seems 
just  now  bent  on  doing  liberal  and  wise  things 
(all  praise  be  to  him  for  it),  subscribing  his  twenty 
guineas  to  the  fund.  The  committee  will  need 
at  least  1,500^.  or  2,OOOZ.,  and  we  shall  hope  to 
see  provincial  architectural  societies,  architec- 
tural students,  and  art-workmen,  lending  their  aid 
to  bring  up  the  amount  to  the  latter  sum. 


HEALTH  AND  CRIME. 

The  Registrar-General’s  quarterly  report,  just 
published,  offers  some  points  worthy  of  notice. 

The  season  has  been  remarkably  healthy : the 
death  rates  have  decreased : the  births  arc  about 
the  average ; and  the  increase  of  the  marriages 
shows  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Sanitary  improvements  have  gone  on  ; the  tem- 
perature has  been  remarkably  loxv  ; and  the  rains 
have  purified  the  sewei's,  and  retarded  putrefac- 
tion. 

The  epidemics  of  diarrhoea  and  cholera  have 
been  frequently  attributed  to  the  extensive  supply 
of  fruit.  In  the  present  season,  whatever  may 
be  the  scarcity  of  grain  and  vegetables,  the  6uj)ply 
of  fruit  has  been  remarkably  abundant  throughout 
the  whole  country  ; and,  iu  the  poorer  neighbour- 
hoods of  the  metropolis,  apples,  pears,  plums,  and 
other  fruits  have  been  sold  in  greater  quantities 
and  at  smaller  prices  than  we  ev’er  remember. 
Apples,  of  not  bad  quality,  have  been  oftered  in 
some  of  these  districts  for  -Jd,  a pound  weight. 
Notwithstanding,  diarrhma  has  declined  in  the 
metropolis. 

86,423  deaths  were  registered  in  the  three 
months  ending  in  September.  In  the  correspond- 
ing quarter  of  the  last  year  the  deaths  were 


Deaths  last  quarter 


104,339 

8ti.4‘J3 


Diffeience  of  deaths ir,9l6 

ind  it  is  to  he  noted  that  the  largest  amount  of 
laving  has  been  in  the  large  towns. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  price  of  nearly  all 
linds  of  provisions  has  been  high,  the  number 
>f  marriages  has  increased,  particularly  in  the 


great  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  Pauperism  is  declining  on  the  average. 
The  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief  was 


783,449 

At  present  the  number  is 769,360 

Decrease  14,089 


All  the  above  figures,  with  the  exception  of  the 
high  price  of  food,  are  of  a favourable  nature. 
We  learn,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
general  prosperity,  the  extent  of  employment,  and 
the  price  of  labour,  the  public  health  has  not,  so 
far,  been  generally  affected  by  disease  from  scarcity 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  As  probably  always 
will  be  the  case,  there  are  classes  suffering  at  pre- 
sent, and  avast  multitude,  amid  all  our  prosperity, 
are  in  distressed  circumstances.  We  may  hope, 
however,  that, — with  the  great  development  of  our 
national  resources  and  industry,  by  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
and  others,  by  the  institutions  which  are  in 
progress  for  rendering  useful  the  younger  portion 
of  these  populations,  who  are  at  present  a waste 
to  the  community,  and  by  adopting  a sensible  and 
efficient  system  of  emigration,  and  opening  out 
sources  of  employment  for  the  suflering  thou- 
sands,— the  amount  of  distress,  even  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  of  health,  which  causes 
80  much  anxiety,  may  be  abated,  and  by  this  means 
a considerable  amount  of  life  saved  and  much  ill 
health  prevented. 

We  may  just  now  note  that  tlie  average  number 
of  deaths  in  the  town  districts  in  the  summers  of 


1850-9,  was,  yearly, 

S2,851 

The  deaths  in  last  summer  were ....  45.495 

Below  the  average 7,366 


In  the  country  districts,  where,  generally,  sani- 
tary improvements  have  been  less  attended  to,  the 
deaths  for  1850-9,  averaged,  yearly 

43,697 


Iu  last  summer 40,928 

Below  the  average  2,769 


For  the  purpose  of  battling  with  crime  iu 
England  and  Wales,  we  have  an  army  of  20,597 
men : 152  of  this  police  force  are  detectives — 
^nd  the  cost  of  the  whole  force  was  last  year 
1,185,029Z.  Is.  lOd.  This,  however,  as  we  have 
before  shown,  is  but  a small  part  of  the  cost  of 
crime  in  Great  Britain.  Tlie  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  jails  .and  otherprisons,  thejudges, 
councillors,  and  others,  to  whom  the  large  extent 
of  vice  gives  employment  in  England,  would  make 
a body  almost  sufficiently  numerous  to  repel  n 
foreign  invasion. 

Although  unpleasant,  it  is  useful  to  look  steadily 
at  these  figures,  and  to  know  that  the  cost  of 
crime,  taking  it  in  all  its  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  considerations,  is  probably  over  five  millions 
a year.  Nor  is  the  extent  of  prostitution  less 
shocking  to  contemplate.  The  whole  matter, 
however,  shows  that  all  should  work  most  strenu- 
ously in  their  various  ways  to  endeavour  to  abate 
the  monster  evil  which  is  such  a disgrace  to  our 
civilization.  In  order  to  do  the  greatest  amount 
of  good,  it  is  necessary  to  discover  the  chief  causes 
of  these  evils  •,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  consider 
calmly,  and  with  care,  the  opinions  of  persons 
who  have  had  by  observation  and  experience 
opportunities  of  obtaining  useful  knowledge  on 
these  points.  Amongst  the  opinions  which  have 
recently  been  given,  the  chaplain  of  Horsemonger- 
lane  Jail  has,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Surrey 
justices,  which  has  been  printed,  thus  said  : — 

“ From  my  experience  of  predatory  crime, 
founded  upon  a careful  study  of  a great  variety  of 
prisoners,  I conclude  that  habitual  dishonesty  is 
to  be  referred  neither  to  ignorance,  nor  to  drunk- 
enness, nor  to  poverty,  nor  to  overcrowding  iu 
towns,  nor  to  temptation  from  surrounding  wealth, 
nor,  indeed,  to  any  one  of  the  indirect  causes  to 
which  it  is  sometimes  referred,  bub  mainly  to  a 
disposition  to  acquire  property  with  a less  degree 
of  labour  than  ordinary  industry^’ 

The  above  statement,  made  by  a gentleman  who 
holds  an  important  position  in  our  metropolitan 
prisons,  is  very  different  from  those  of  the  chief 
authorities  who  have  written,  after  much  thought 
and  investigation,  on  this  most  important  subject : 
if  such  a statement  should  be  to  any  extent 
agreed  with,  it  might  lead  to  the  fresh  introduc- 
tion of  the  whip  and  treadmill  as  means  of  curing 
laziness.  Whether  the  chaplain  of  the  above- 
named  prison  he  right  in  his  statement  as  to  the 
true  cause  of  our  crime,  or  whether  that  true 
cause  do  not  at  least  involve  the  neglect  of 
those  measures  of  a more  humanizing  character 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  the  means  of 
preventing  a large  amount  of  national  disgrace 
and  exposure,  remains  to  be  seen ; but,  certainly, 


the  experience  which  we  have  gathered  from 
long  observation,  the  opinions  of  hundreds  of 
distinguished  authorities,  the  police  reports  and 
statistics  of  crime,  and  the  working  of  reformato- 
ries, are  all  against  this  gentleman’s  theory. 


THE  LUTHER  MUSEUM, 

The  Lutberian  Museum,  a collection  of  various 
objects  gathered  together  by  an  inhabitant  of 
Halberstadb,  has  been,  according  to  the  lllustrirte 
Zeitung,  transferred  from  the  latter  place  to 
Wittenburg,  where  it  is  to  remain  for  exhibition, 
in  Luther’s  own  house.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  purchase  was  ordered  by  the  Prince  Regent. 
The  heirs  have  sold  it  for  the  moderate  sum  of 
3,000  thalers,*  fully  aware  of  the  wishes  of  its 
late  proprietor  that  the  collection  should  find  a 
permanent  resting-place  at  Wittenburg.  The 
contents  are,  among  other  objects,  thirty-four 
paintings,  principally  portraits  of  Luther,  Cathe- 
rine de  Bora,  his  wife,  Madeleiiie  Luther,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  Melancthon,  Erasmus,  Pon- 
tanus,  and  Ulrich  de  Hutten.  Many  are  by 
L.  Cranach;  for  example,  those  of  Luther  and  his 
wife,  in  the  year  of  their  marriage,  and  which 
remained  in  the  family  of  the  Reformer  up  to  1720. 

The  second  section  of  this  museum  contains,  in 
thirty-four  portfolios,  nearly  7,000  portraits  of 
Luther  and  Ills  contemporaries,  including  those  of 
his  family.  Then  follow  the  autographs  of  Luther 
aud  his  contemporaries,  iu  number  about  2,000, 
contained  in  213  cases  of  different  sizes;  and  294 
medals,  struck  in  honour  of  Luther  and  his  friends. 


CROYDON. 

Wiiitgiet’s  Hospital  has  just  undergone  a reno- 
vation both  internally  and  externally.  The  alter- 
ations and  improvements  are  rather  extensive. 
Some  time  since,  the  trustees  caused  the  quad- 
rangle to  be  sunk  or  dug  out  about  the  depth  of 
2 feet,  so  that  the  earth  outside  the  fioors  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  old  inmates  might  be  on  a level 
with  the  inside,  thus  preventing  the  previous 
dampness  of  the  room  in  the  first  floor,  aud  ren- 
dering it  more  easy  for  the  aged  people  to  gain  ad- 
mittance to  their  different  ajiartmcnts ; as,  before 
this  alteration  took  place,  they  had  to  descend 
into  their  rooms  by  a flight  of  steps.  After  this 
alteration  had  been  effected,  and  the  quadrangle 
space  laid  out  with  grass  plots  and  flag  pave- 
. ments,  the  trustees  determined  to  put  the  old 
building  into  a better  condition  by  repairs,  alter- 
ations, and  decorations.  The  work  was  accordingly 
contracted  for  by  Mr.  C.  Hyde,  builder,  Croydon, 
while  the  designs  for  the  work  were  furnished  by 
Mr.  Willohy  Mullins,  of  London. 

Dr.ainage  tenders  have  been  sent  in  to  the  Local 
Board,  for  the  construction  of  a new  brick  sewer, 
proposed  by  the  surveyor  (Mr.  Fenton),  which  will 
be  laid  from  Pitlake,  through  Church-road,  and 
continued  on  to  the  Brighton-road,  terminating 
near  the  Swan  and  Sugar-loaf  Inn.  The  tenders 
were  as  follows  : — 


Mr.  Adam  Bull 

£1,955 

0 

0 

Messrs.  King,  Burton,  k Hip- 
well  

1,685 

0 

0 

Mr.  Thomas  Morris  

1,380 

0 

0 

Mr.  E.  Thirst,  London  

1,338 

0 

0 

Mr.  John  Ladd  

1,301 

1 

8 

Messrs.  Ilartlaud  & Bloomfield, 
London  

1,300 

0 

0 

Mr.  John  Walker 

1.210 

0 

0 

Mr.  James  Hayward 

1,225 

0 

0 

The  lowest  tender  (Mr.  Hayward’s)  whs  accepted. 

The  Croydon  drainage  already  in  operation 
appears  to  be  now  contributing  not  a little  to  the 
healthfulness  and  prosperity  of  the  town.  From 
the  usual  quarterly  reports  of  the  mortality  of  the 
parish  it  appears  that  the  mortality  of  the  whole 
parish,  at  the  commencement  of  the  current  year, 
was  at  the  rate  of  only  15i  per  1,000  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  itself  contrasts  remarkably  with  the 
twenties  and  thirties  of  miiny  other  places ; but  iu 
the  central  aud  western  districts  of  the  parish  the 
per-centage  was  only  a little  over  1-i  per  1,000, 
apart  from  the  Union  House,  which  happens  to  be 
situated  in  this  part  of  the  parish.  The  remark- 
able circumstance  also  now  occurs,  that  the 
hitherto  least  healthy  district  ranks  as  the  most 
healthy;  and  to  what  can  this  be  attributed 
bat  to  the  sanitary  improvements,  which  would  of 
course  be  directed  most  eBpociully  to  the  un- 
healthiest  parts  ? The  number  of  infant  deaths  in 
the  past  quarter  was  only  42,  as  compared  with 
104  for  the  same  period  iu  the  previous  year. 
Under  all  these  encouraging  circumstances  it  is 
not  to  bo  wondered  at  that  a great  increase  in 
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buUdmg  operations  has  of  late  been  going  on. 
The  number  of  houses  in  the  parish,  which  in 
1851  was  3,234,  is  now  4,794 ; and  the  population 
has  increased  from  26,734,  in  1855,  to  29,144  in 
1860.  The  large  number  of  102  notices  for  new 
houses,  moreover,  have  been  approved  for  build- 
ing in  the  quarter  last  past. 

A prospectus  has  been  issued  in  this  now  thriv- 
ing town  of  a “ Croydon  Sewage  Irrigation  Com- 
pany,” with  a capital  of  30,000^.  in  lOZ.  shares. 
The  board  is  composed  of  eminent  agriculturists 
and  landowners,  and  a hope  may,  therefore,  be 
entertained  that  the  experiment  wDl  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  aid  greatly  in  leading,  through  its 
successful  e.xarople,  to  a general  utilization  of  the 
sewage  of  the  large  towns  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
present  instance  a concession  has  been  obtained 
from  the  town  of  Croydon  for  100  years,  and  the 
quantity  of  sewage  to  be  obtained  is  estimated  to 
be  sufficient  for  9,000  acres  of  land  per  annum. 
This  will  be  pumped  to  a reservoir  on  an  elevation 
about  two  miles  distant,  whence  it  will  flow  to 
each  farm  and  field  by  gravitation.  The  works 
could  be  completed  by  March  or  April  next. 

The  benefits  derivable  from  irrigation  with  town 
sewage  have  been  recently  urged  in  a statement 
made  to  the  new  company  just  noticed  by  Mr. 
George  Sliupherd,  C.E.,  of  London,  in  wbicli  he 
points  out, — Ist,  the  beneficial  I’csults  obtained 
from  the  sewage  during  the  late  winter  of  1859 
and  the  late  cold  spring  of  the  present  year; 
2nd,  the  great  advantage  obtained  by  the  use  of 
this  invaluable  manure  during  the  late  wet,  cold, 
and  extraordinary  harvest  season.  While  non- 
sewage farms  were  sulfering  all  the  horrors  of  a 
famine,  it  appears  from  this  statement  that  sewage- 
manured  farms  were  revelling  in  abundance  of 
food  for  tbeir  stock. 


water  ? Both  were  possible,  for  they  knew  that 
in  elevated  land,  which  had  either  been  the  sea- 
bottom  or  that  of  an  ancient  lake,  marine  shells 
were  found,  but  then  they  were  edible  ones,  and 
might  Lave  been  brought  up  from  the  sea  coast; 
but  he  thought  it  belonged  to  a period  before  the 
last  upheaving.  The  study  of  silts  of  elevated 
lands,  then  stone  hatchets  and  stone  arrow-heads, 
which  had  recently  attracted  much  attention,  was 
the  same  with  the  canoe  question  of  this  part  of 
the  country.  They  knew  that  such  changes  of 
level  did  take  place  in  the  human  period,  although 
in  great  periods  of  time.  He  then  remarked  that 
there  were  a few  stone  monuments  of  a single 
stone  in  this  country,  which  were  doubtless  erected 
“in  memory  of”  some  of  the  great  and  important 
persons  of  the  day,  who  were  now  quite  unknown 
to  fame.  One  of  these  was  at  Inverary,  and  another 
at  Strachar.  There  were  whnt  were  culled  Druidi- 
cal  circles  of  stones  also,  althougVi  no  one  knew 
what  they  were  for;  and  in  Biildernock  parish 
there  wore  throe  cromlechs,  or,  ns  they  were 
called,  the  “Three  Old  Wives’  Lifts.” 

After  some  discussion, — 

Mr.  Smith  rend  a paper  on  the  Old  Church  at 
llenfrow. 


at  the  south  end  of  the  building.  Mr.  Join 
Lessels,  of  Edinburgh,  w'as  the  architect;  thi 
contractor  for  the  woodwork,  Mr.  Dickson,  o: 
Peebles;  and  Messrs.  J,  & K.  Veitcb,  Peebles,  foi 
the  mason-work.  The  cost,  wbieli  will  bo  aboul 
4,000?.,  has  been  defrayed  from  the  funds  of  tlu 
town. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


In  May  last,"  eontinuea  Mr.  Shcpliard,  "the  sewage 
of  Croydon  was  used  to  irrigate  several  Belds;  the  land 
IS  uiidrained,  and  the  soil  was  very  poor.  The  land  was 
sown  with  clover  and  rye  gross;  one  field  of  grass  and 
one  of  oats.  The  fields  were  irrigated  in  a must  crude 
rnanner,  but  the  result  has  been  most  astounding.  Tlie 
hitherto  jioor  soil,  since  May,  has  produced  two  heavy 
crops  of  clover,  also  two  heavy  crops  of  rye  grass,  while 
the  third  crop  Is  now  ready  for  cutting  fur  the  farmyard 
m a green  state.  One  heavy  crop  of  hay  was  obtained 
from  the  grass  field : the  second  crop  lias  been  grazed  off, 
and  at  the  present  moment  yields  most  abundant  pasture 
of  nch  green  ^ass.  • * • Had  this  season  been  favour- 
able so  that  the  produce  could  have  been  cut  when  ready, 
three,  u not  four,  crops  would  have  been  obtained  from 
each  field.  Comparing  the  present  state  of  the  no-stures 
in  these  fields  with  those  adjoining,  in  tlie  former  tlicrc  is 
sufficient  food  to  fatten  several  hundred  head  of  sheen 
whde  the  other  non-sewaged  fields  are  comparatively 
bare.  Nor  has  the  crop  of  oaU  irrigated  with  the  sewaue 
been  less  satisfactory.  It  was  the  finest  field  of  oats  1 
ever  saw.  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  cold  rain 
and  the  absence  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  ripen  it.  The 
oats  were  fit  lor  cutting  full  three  weeks  earlier  than  the 
grunint  ie  adjoining  fields,  had  the  weather  permitted 
the  operation.  AMieu  cut  it  was  found,  from  being  over 
^ave  noticed 
only  instance  i have 
enough  to  shed,  as  it  is  termed,  while 
standing.  In  many  parts  the  crops  have  been  cut  in  a 

instances • The  land  is  too  poor  to 
Hcd  ti!‘o  ^ were  car- 

nastnrp  a most  luxuriant 

links  Lm  M n’yir'end  Mr.  Morrison,  late  of  the 
i.iiiKs  larni,  Malvern,  sav; — ‘ Mvonininn  nfrop  oi- 
experience 


THE  RESERVOIR  IN  HYDE  PARK. 

VAiilous  schemes  have  been  proposed,  including 
the  design  for  an  elaborate  Gothic  fountain,  with 
a large  amount  of  sculpture,  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  circular  reservoir  in  Ilyde-park,  close 
to  Park-lane,  into  “a  thing  of  beauty.”  We  now 
understand  that  tlie  large  Waterloo  vase  which 
stood  in  the  vestibule  of  tlie  National  Gallery  is 
to  be  conveyed  there,  and  made  to  form  a pro- 
minent object,  with  what  accessories  and  arrange- 
ment we  have  yet  to  learn. 

The  works  at  the  National  Gallery  are  being 
vigorously  proceeded  with  by  Messrs.  Cubitt  & 
Co.,  under  Jlr.  Peunethorne’s  direction,  but  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  they  will  be  completed 
witbin  the  few  weeks  originally  spoken  of  as  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  Gallery  would  be 
closed. 


- ‘ My  opinion,  after  six  years' 

. mat  irrigating  with  scwace  is  the 
Sks  vSi'l  or  stock  it 

n urh  18  surprising,  the  bite  on  the  fields  is 

sewaged  land  non- 


GLASGOW  ARCILEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


At  the  annual  meeting  and  conversazione  of 
Liie  (ilasgow  Ai'chinolno-If'nl  xt_ 


'In.li  , 'fr  Society,  Mr.  James 

Snutli,  ot  Jordaiih.il,  was  voted  into  the  chair,  and 
the  iiroceediugs  commenced  by  the  reading  of  the 
annual  report,  by  Mr.  Ifoneyman,  iun.,  the 
honorary  stcretary.  ■ J • 

The  lollowiiis  "-ere  elected  the  ofliee-boarers  for 
he  year  IMO-d]  i-I-resideut^Mr.  James  Smit” 
of  Jordaiihi  l r.as.,  &c.;  Vice.presidents-Mr 
Lamence  Hill,  and  Sherilf  Strnthen. ; Coimcillova 
I',,™,  T /'  .[■  J-  U- 'I'homsoii,  Win. 

burns,  John  liuchauau,  Gabriel  Neill,  B.  Hart 


J.  liab'd,  Alex.  Galloway,  James  Fleming,  Sir  a! 


r\  r,  r,:  oaincs  I'iemi 

John  Hoiieynian,  jun.,  architect,  boil,  treasurer; 
■^0-1  accountant. 


^ few  short  sketches  of 
W >»  -Antiquities  of  the  West  of  Soot- 


» Ti  . , tji  tlie  west  or  scot- 

i?,  r ^ hatchet  belonged  to  the 

rudest  and  earliest  state  of  society,  and  it  bad  been 
the  saii.o  here  as  elsewhere.  .Tohn  Buchanan  had 
lelt  him  nothing  to  do  with  regard  to  the  canoes 
f d-esHon.  Where  those 
canoes  had  been  found  it  mnst  have  been  under 
water,  for  they  were  found  imbedded  in  the  sand, 


the  v“  1 “ ‘ POMtioe,  ns  it 

nrl  f Then  the  nuestion 

presented  itself— Was  that  water  fresh  or  salt 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Slotve. — On  Thursday,  October  24,  the  princi- 
pal stone  of  the  new  mansion  in  course  of  erection 
by  Mr.  Charles  Higgins,  on  his  recently -purcliased 
estate  at  Stowe,  was  laid.  Boycott  Manor  Farm 
formed  a valuable  part  of  the  Stowe  property, 
and  was  bought,  together  with  some  adjoining 
land,  by  Mr.  Higgins,  when  the  Stowe  sales  took 
place  a year  or  two  since.  Mr.  Baillie  is  the 
architect  of  the  new  building;  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Maid’s-Norton,  the  master  carpenter ; Mr.  Mad- 
dock,  the  head  bricklayer;  whilst  Mr.  Harrison 
and  Mr.  Mansfield  are  commisioned  to  execute 
the  necessary  stonework. 

J3ramford  (Suffolk). — The  new  Chnrcli  of 
England  schools  at  Bramford  have  been  opened. 
Tliese  schools  have  just  been  erected  at  a cost  of 
725?.  _ The  building  is  erected  on  a piece  of  land, 
the  gift  of  Sir  G.  Broke  Middleton,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  cliurchyard,  and  abutting  on  the 
public  road.  The  school-room  is  48  feet  long  by 
18  feet  wide.  At  the  upipor  end  is  a glass  door 
opening  into  the  class-room,  which  latter  is  21 
feet  long  by  15  feet  wide.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  about  150  cbildreu.  The  warming  is 
ellected  by  two  open  fire-places  in  the  school,  and 
one  in  tlie  class-room ; and  ventilation  by  means 
of  a lantern  in  the  roof.  At  the  end  next  the 
road  is  a bouse  for  the  teacher,  consisting  of  par- 
lour, kitchen,  scullery,  and  three  bedrooms.  The 
walls  are  built  of  rubble  stone,  faced  wilb  cracked 
flints,  and  red  brick  quoins  to  the  exterior  angles 
and  round  the  door  and  window  openings.  The 
character  of  the  building  is  plain,  eflect  being 
obtained  by  the  grouping  of  the  gables  and  other 
features  requisite  for  the  arrangement  of  the  plan. 
The  principal  front  consists  of  the  school  as  a 
centre,  with  two  porches  giving  separate  entrances 
tor  boys  and  girls,  and  three  gabled  windows 
between  them,  the  wings  being  formed  by  the 
house  at  the  north  side  and  the  class-room  on  the 
south,  in  the  gable  of  which  is  placed  the  “niemo- 
'-ir  works  have  been  executed  by 

Mr.  Girhng,  of  Ipswich,  for  the  sum  of  630?. 
h-om  the  design  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  i.  Barnes,  of  the  same  place,  architect 

Peelles.—The  opening  of  the  new  corn  ex- 
change in  Peebles  was  celebrated  bv  a dinner  in 
the  exchange.  The  building,  which  Is  situated  to 
the  west  of  the  Chambers  Institution,  and  imme- 
diately behind  the  stance  on  which  the  market 
has  been  hitherto  held,  is  a plain  structure,  lighted 
from  the  roof.  It  is  60  feet  long,  16  feet  wide, 

' There  are  two  stalls  or  offices 


and  25  feet  high. 


Folkingham  (Lincolnshire). — The  church  here 
has  been  restored  and  reopened.  The  nave  has 
been  rebuilt.  The  clerestory  walls  are  cased  with 
ashlar,  and  covered  with  an  open  timber  roof  of 
the  Perpendicular  style,  the  brackets  of  which 
rest  upon  carved  corbels,  representing  various 
loaves  and  flowers.  The  side  roofs  are  of  the 
Decorated  style.  The  greater  part  of  the  north 
ai-sle  wall  has  been  rebuilt  and  also  cased  with 
ashlar.  The  pulpit  is  of  carved  ouk.  In  the  east 
end  of  the  chancel  a stained  four-light  window 
has  been  placed,  representing  the  birth,  cruci- 
fixion, resurrection,  and  ascension  of  our  Saviour. 
The  donor  is  Mr.  John  Ward,  of  Folkingham.  It 
is  from  the  firm  of  Ward  & Hughes. 

Leckhampstead. — A chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish 
church  of  Chieveley,  has  been  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  Lcckhampstead  since  March  in  last  year. 
It  is  dedicated  to  St.  James  the  Great,  and  has 
just  been  consecrated.  The  church  consists  of 
nave  and  chancel,  with  aisle  on  south  side,  aud 
small  vestry : it  will  accommodate  about  250  per- 
sons. The  internal  dimensions  are — the  nave,  in- 
cluding chancel,  70  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide,  and 
the  aisle  8 feet  wide.  The  style  of  the  church  is 
Geometrical  Decorated.  The  walls  are  built  ex- 
ternally with  brick  quoins  at  the  angles,  filled  In 
between  with  flints  crossed  with  brick  bands,  and 
internally  faced  with  bricks  of  dift’erent  colours, 
formed  into  patterns.  The  windows  and  fluor- 
dressings  are  of  Bath  stone.  The  windows  in  tlie 
chancel  are  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  roof  is 
plain  open  timbered,  and  is  covered  with  tiles  laid 
in  patterns.  At  the  junction  of  the  nave  and 
chancel  rises  a timber-frame  boll-turret.  The 
body  of  the  church  is  filled  with  open  seats,  with 
bench  ends.  Tlicre  is  an  open  timber  porch  on  the 
south  side.  The  vestry,  which  is  about  9 feet  by 
13  feet,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  A 
stained  glass  window  over  the  altar  has  been 
placed  there  through  the  efforts  of  the  Misses 
Witts  (daughters  of  the  churchwarden,  Mr.  E. 
Witts)  and  a few  friends.  The  whole  of  the 
timber  is  stained.  The  entire  cost  of  the  church  has 
been  about  1,200?.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Teuton. 

Southa/mpton. — The  scaffolding  of  St.  Lawrence 
Church  spire  has  been  removed,  according  to  the 
Hampshire  Advertiser.  In  building  the  spire  it 
was  considered  advisable  not  to  adhere  to  the  , 
original  intention  to  build  it  with  brick,  the  com- 
mittee having  decided  in  favour  of  stone ; but 
both  spire  and  tower  have  been  curtailed  of  the  I 
dimensions  intended  by  the  design.  The  spire  is 
relieved  by  the  introduction  of  fiuialled  gableta 
and  trefoil  openings.  The  builder  was  Mr.  S. 
Stevens.  The  decayed  stonework  will  he  renewed ; 
but  the  committee  want  funds  to  have  the  brick- 
work cleaned  and  pointed,  which  is  much  re- 
quired. The  architects  are  Messrs.  Hlnvea  & 
Bedborough,  of  Southampton.  The  amount  ex- 
pended in  completing  the  tower  and  building  the 
spire  has  been  about  500?. : the  estimate  to  renew 
the  decayed  stonework  is  between  80?.  and  90?. 

Winterbourne. — The  church  of  All  Saints,  Win- 
terbourne, has  been  consecrated,  after  having  bee  n 
in  use  for  two  years.  The  church  consists  of  nave, 
chancel,  aud  north  aisle,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Street.  It  is  erected  on  the  elevation  of  Winter- 
bourne Common,  through  the  liherality  of  the 
family  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Gi'censtreet,  the  clergy- 
man who  officiates  in  it.  It  will  accommodute 
250,  all  free.  After  the  consecration  of  the  church, 
and  hui'ial-ground  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
there  was  a dinner  in  a marquee,  at  which  GUO 
parishioners  were  present,  when  the  bishop  stated 
that  had  he  known  in  time  that  there  was  a 
piscina  (with  drain)  in  the  church  he  would  not 
have  consecrated  it ; and  that  as  it  was  he  could 
not  sanction  the  conversion  of  the  edifice  into  a 
district  church  till  the  piscina  was  removed,  which 
he  had  ordered  to  be  done.  His  lordship  added, 
according  to  the  Oloncesler  Chronivle,  that  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  architect,  who  had  done  the  same 
thing  before. 

Clevedon. — All  Saints’  Church,  East  Clevedon, 
has  been  consccruUd.  The  edifice  is  situated  about 
a mile  from  the  Clevedon  railway  station,  aud 
from  Clevedon  Court,  the  country  scat  of  Sir 
Arthur  Elton,  Bart.,  through  whose  family  the 
church  has  been  built,  and  it  is  known  by  the  resi- 
tlcuts  as  Lady  Elton’s  Cluqicl,  The  style  is  Early 
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THE  BUILDER. 


English.  Mr.  Giles,  of  London,  was  the  archi- 
tect. The  contractors  for  the  masons’  work  were 
Messrs.  Palmer  & Green,  of  Clevedon ; Mr. 
Bennett,  of  Portishead,  having  taken  the  con- 
tract for  the  carpenters’  work.  Sitting  accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  -JOO,  mostly  free.  Tlie  total 
cost  of  the  bnilding  will  be  short  of  2,500^.  The 
organ  (a  Scudamore)  is  from  the  manufactory  of 
Mr.  II.  'Willis,  of  London. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

St.  Giles's,  Cainberivell. — In  a former  number* 
wc  gave  a short  account  of  two  stained  glass 
windows,  then  just  placed  in  the  chancel  of  this 
church.  We  may  now  state  that  the  remaining 
four  windows  have  since  that  time  been  erected, 
1 and  the  work,  therefore,  is  complete.  The  snh- 
jects  of  these  windows  are  incidents  in  the  lives, 
or  connected  with  the  writings,  of  the  Apostles, 

0 one  in  each  light,  so  that  the  six  windows  com- 
p prise  the  twelve  Apostles.  The  east  window, 
J dedicated  to  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  was  com- 
p pleted  by  Sunday,  the  28th  of  October,  the  festival 
' of  these  saints.  We  understand  they  are  from 

1 designs  and  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers 
i & Barraud,  and  that  the  whole  cost  has  been 

about  570^  The  money  is  raised  by  subscription 
I from  the  congregation. 

Great  St.  Marfs  CJiurch,  Oxford.— There  is  a 
, project  afoot  for  erecting  a memorial  of  the  late 
\ Archdeacon  Hardwick,  who  was  killed  in  the 
’ Pyrenees  last  year.  It  will  take  the  form  of  a 
windowjn  Great  St.  Mary’s  Church,  and  a partial 
restoration  of  the  church  of  Slingsby)  Yorkshire, 
Itlie  archdeacon’s  native  village. 

Sradfeld  College,  S.eading. — Mr.  Jones,  accord- 
- ing  to  the  AiKeva:v.m,  has  executed  for  the  window 
:;of  the  dining-hall  of  Bradfield  College,  Reading, 
Ithree  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament:—!. 

A Adam  and  Eve,  after  the  expulsion  from  Paradise, 

1 undergoing  the  effects  of  the  curse:  he  is  uproot- 
ring  thorns;  she  spinning  and  nursing;  behind 
= is  the  Eden  guardian  angel,  red-flaming  sword  in 
Jiand,  with  outspread  wings  of  various  dyes.  2, 
[The  Confusion  of  Tongues:  the  Angels  of  Judg- 
ement are  seen  easting  down  the  Tow’er,  withlevei^, 
Utc. : the  people  are  wrangling  amongst  themselves 
lower  down;  lower  stUl,  Nimrod  is  seen  led  out 
hetween  the  sivords  and  wide  wings  of  two 
iiEngels : at  the  foot  is  a furnace  burning,  the 
architect  looking  at  his  plans,  and  the  people 
alabouring  about  him,  whn  are  not  as  yet  affected. 
-3.  The  Procession  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of 
Sheba : he  U leading  her  do\vn  to  look  at  the 
works  of  the  new  Temple ; trumpeters  going 
loefore  and  attendants  following  behind.  Messrs. 
’Powell  & Sou  have  executed  the  work. 

Bromsgrore  Church.— k few  ladies  in  this  town 
uave  formed  themselves  into  committee  to  collect 
'funds  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  east  window 
'if  the  church  with  stained  glass.  The  cost  will 
0)0  about  300A 

Hanley  Castl-e  Church. — A stained  window,  by 
•leavers  & Barraud,  of  London,  has  been  plac-cd  in 
h'he  north  aisle  of  the  church,  to  the  memory  of 
titbo  late  Mr.  William  Moore,  breeder  of  shorthorns 
Dmd  Shropshire  Downs,  and  a liberal  friend  to  the 
D<adnstriou6  labourer.  The  design  for  the  window 
imnd  the  cartoons  were  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  R 
|lllarke,  architect;  the  subject  for  the  first  light 
toeing  “ The  Good  Samaritan,”  and  for  the  second, 

! riie  Good  Shepherd.”  The  canopies  over  the 
rgures  are  composed  of  vines,  lilies,  and  passion 
blowers. 

■ St.  Peter's  Church,  Derby.— A stained-glass 
ii'indow  has  been  placed  at  the  west  end  of 
hhc  south  aisle,  over  the  place  occupied  by  the 
writ.  It  consists  of  six  incidcuts  from  the  life  of 
oiohn  the  Baptist ; the  central  subjects  represent- 
ing him  preaching  in  the  wilderness;  and  the 
isfaptism  of  Christ.  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of 
■'londoii,  were  the  artists.  This  window  is  the  gift 
ff  Mr.  J.  L.  Davenport,  and  is  an  obituary 
loemnrial  of  one  of  his  sons. 

‘The  Sharpe  Windoio,  Doncaster.  — The  cora- 
litiittec  have  determined  ‘’ii  requesting  designs 
•orom^  Messrs.  Hardman,  Messrs.  O’Connor,  and 
I.  C.  Gerente,  Paris.  The  cost  of  the  window  is  not 
>0  exceed  1,000  guineas. 

> A ” Student  in  Art,”  writing  us  'on  this  subject 
'rgcR,— 

That  all  parties  wishing  a good  design  for  a stained 
i’ass_ window  should  make  it  a public  competition  for  the 
■ststicen  of  filling  the  window.  Let  such  idea  be  pro- 
tlTly  drawn  out  and  coloured  to  a certain  scale ; but  let 
nere  ever  be  a careful  guard  against  fineness  of  drawing 
r richness  of  colouring  usurping  the  place  of  a noble 
psea.  If  three  premiums  were  held  forth  for  this,  the 
-ist  might  be  given  lor  the  best  idea,  the  second  for  the 
»:st  colouring,  and  the  third  for  the  best  drawing  But 


that  would  forrn  a matter  for  reconsideration.  If  the  best 
points  out  of  three  such  designs  were  chosen,  or  if  the 
three  artists  combined  harmoniously  to  draw  out  the 
whole  window,  what  a glorious  one  it  might  be.  One 
distinct  rule,  then,  should  be,  that  it  did  not  follow  the 
designer  was  to  carry  out  his  own  design  in  execution. 
11  It  IS  to  be  a memorial  window,  some  account  of  the 
person  or  persons  to  be  memorialized  should  be  issued  to 
the  competitors;  and  last,  but  not  lea.st,  those  who  com- 
bine  with  others  to  decide  upon  the  best  prodnetion,  let 
them  do  it  impartially,  and  with  an  honest  wish  really  to 
have  the  best.  Their  position  is  a responsible  one,  for  in 
them  lies  the  power  cither  to  encourage  the  noble  mind 
up  the  bright  path  of  glory,  or  to  thrust  it  back  sometimes 
into  the  dark  tunnel  of  despair— greatly  to  promote,  or 
sadly  to  hinder,  their  country’s  advancement  in  Art.” 

The  chances  are  that,  those  best  qualified  would 
not  risk  the  loss  of  their  time  in  such  a compe- 
tition. 


• Sec  p.  31,  anle. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  Taunton  School. — At  the  annual  meeting 
of  those  interested  in  this  school,  Mr.  A.  Mills,  M.P., 
took  the  chair.  In  his  address  the  chairman  con- 
gratulated the  meeting  on  the  progress  of  the 
school.  Out  of  the  eighty  Schools  of  Art  in 
England,  he  remarked,  he  had  selected  a number, 
in  towns,  some  of  which  had  a population  five 
or  six  times — all  more  than  twice — the  size  of 
Taunton  : these  towns  Included  Nottingham, 
Cheltenham,  Wolverhampton,  Bath,  Yarmouth, 
Carlisle,  Halifax,  Lancaster,  Leeels;  and  he  found 
that  the  fees  paid  by  the  Taunton  School  of  Art 
exceeded  any  one  of  them.  It  was  a very  en- 
couraging  circumstance  that  the  school,  now  in  the 
fourth  year  of  its  existence,  should  have  attained 
so  very  favour.able  a po.sition ; but  it  should  be 
stated  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  those 
fees  came  from  the  morning  class— a class  attended 
only  by  the  wealthy  portion  of  the  community. 
He  regretted  that  the  school  had  not  succeeded 
so  well  with  regard  to  the  artizan  and  tradesman 
class.  Now,  considering  that  there  was  one  de- 
partment of  art  manufacture  in  which  Taunton 
had  attained  considerable  celebrity— that  was  the 
i art  of  carving— he  thought  it  especially  desirable 
that  prizes  should  he  awarded  for  the  encourage- 
ment  of  this  art.  He  had  therefore  resolved  to 
offer  a prize  in  drawing  with  a view  to  encourage 
the  department  of  wood-carving,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  more  mechanics  to  join  the  classes;  for 
he  believed  that  the  main  object  for  which  schools 
of  art  were  established  would  not  be  attained 
unless  they  attracted  that  class  of  which  he  had 
been  speaking. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Bentiuck,  M.P.,  also  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  offered  a prize  for  competition. 

The  report  stated  that  the  number  of  pupils  re- 
turned in  attendance  during  the  year  ending 
June,  1860,  was  as  follows Pupils  at  the  Central 
School,  158,  including  49  from  private  schools; 
children  from  public  schools,  Wellington  and 
Taunton,  41G;  making  altogether  57-1  pupils  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  drawing  from  the  Master 
and  Art  Pupil  Teachers  of  this  institution. 

The  Coventry  School. — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  friends  and  subscribers  to  this  school  has  been 
held  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  the  mayor  presiding.  The 
hall  was  crowded,  chiefly  with  ladies.  The  report, 
which  was  read  at  the  outset,  stated  that  “the 
number  of  students  entered  on  the  books  during 
the  past  year  w.as  365,  against  363  in  1858-9,  and 
346  in  1857-8.  In  addition  to  these  the  pupils 
of  the  British  School  receive  regular  instruction 
in  drawing  from  Mr.  Frost,  the  pupil-teacher  of 
the  School  of  Art.”  It  also  stated  that  “the  ac- 
counts of  the  school  for  the  vear  show  a balance 
against  the  school  of  nearly  30f.  This  most  un- 
satisfactory  state  of  accounts  has  arisen  from  some 
decrease  in  the  annual  subscriptions,  and  from 
the  balance  brought  forward  last  year.  As  some 
of  the  items  of  expenditure  may  now  be  fairly 
reduced,  there  is  Nothing  in  the  real  position  of 
the_  school  to  create  alarm,  especially  us  a slight 
revival  in  trade  would  enable  the  subscription  list 
to  be  materially  increased.” 

Alderman  Browett,  in  speaking  to  a resolution, 
said, — If  ever  there  was  a time  for  special  exer- 
tion to  improve  the  production  of  articles  of  taste, 
it  was  the  present.  When  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  enjoyed  a sort  of  protection  over 
their  manufactures,  it  might  be  price  that  would 
tempt  the  purchaser;  but  now  that  there  was  a 
“fair  field  and  no  favour,”  it  would  be  their  own 
faults  if  they  were  last  in  the  race  of  competition. 
There  were  no  reasons  why  this  city  should  not 
rank  as  high  as  any  in  the  world  in  the  production 
of  ribbons.  The  production  of  articles  of  taste 
had  hitherto  been  placed  too  much  in  the  hands 
of  the  French.  Now,  to  recover,  or  rather  to 
obtain  the  rank  that  the  manufacturers  of  Coventry 
ought  to  occupy  as  manufacturers  of  ribbons  and 
watches,  it  was  one  of  the  first  essentials  that  they 
should  have  a school  of  art  of  the  highest  possible  I 


standard;  that  we  should  stimulate  our  youth  to 
those  exertions  that  were  necessary  to  enable 
them  successfully  to  compete  with  foreign  rivals; 
and  he  was  quite  sure  that  in  this  we  should 
further,  nob  only  the  interests  of  Coventry,  but 
should  advance  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large, 
pie  very  circumstances  of  the  time  should  stimu- 
late them  to  special  exertions.  He  did  not  take 
^ all  a discouraging  view  of  last  year’s  exertions. 
He  thought,  as  compared  with  former  years,  they 
had  not  gone  back  j but  if  a suitable  building  had 
been  erected,  where  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen, 
boys  as  well  as  girls,  could  assemble,  with  proper 
accommodation  and  proper  appliances  at  their 
disposal,  to  enable  them  to  study  efficiently,  in 
the  course  of  twelve  months  they  would  attain  a 
much  higher  position.  Ho  hoped,  therefore,  next 
year,  to  see  a building  erected  suitable  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  works  supplied  by  the  Government, 
and  worthy  of  the  City  of  Coventry. 

Mr.  Dresser,  in  also  speaking  to  one  of  the  reso- 
lutions, showed,  from  statistical  details,  that  the 
state  of  depression  in  which  the  trade  now  stood 
was  not  confined  to  Coventry,  and  was  not  the 
result  of  any  peculiar  competition  to  which  the 
trade  of  this  country  was  at  this  moment  exposed 
but  was  shared  alike  by  aU  the  silk-producing 
countries  and  districts  throughout  the  world;  and 
he  was  satisfied  that,  when  a change  of  fashion 
camo — when  the  manufacturers  here  had  adapted 
themselves  by  improvement,  by  additional  appli- 
cation and  additional  energy  to  the  carrying  on 
of  their  business,— they  would  not  be  left  behind 
m the  race  of  competition  in  which  they  had  now 
to  contend. 

The  Carlisle  School  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
the  local  Academy  of  Arts,  Finkle-strect.  Mr. 
Davidson,  hanker,  took  the  chair  in  the  absence 
of  the  Mayor. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  delighted  to  sec  tho 
number  of  prizes  for  distribution.  It  was  very 
creditable  to  the  Institution.  He  thought  they 
might  congratulate  themselves  that  the  school 
was  in  a more  prosperous  state  than  It  had  been 
at  any  previous  period  of  its  existence. 

The  prizes  were  then  distributed,  but  no  re- 
port of  progress  appears  to  have  been  rend. 

The  Brighton  Art  Society’s  Conversazione.— 
About  500  ladies  and  gentlemen  attended  this 
conversazione  in  the  Pavilion,  where,  besides  an 
exhibition  of  paintings,  drawings,  photographs, 
and  antiquities,  the  amusements  of  the  evening 
also  included  national  and  other  music,  and  danc- 
ing. The  company  included  most  of  the  chief 
patrons  and  friends  of  art  in  Brighton. 


ARTICLED  PUPILS  AND  THEIR  MASTERS, 
Sm,— Tliat  such  a feeling  as  you  descrihed  in  .a 
recent  number  of  your  journal  between  masters 
and  tbeir  pupils  should  exist  is  self-evident,  but 
that  it  always  does  exist  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so 
evident.  Masters  are  not  in  every  case  respected 
as  they  ought  to  be,  and  pupils  are  not  always 
treated  as  they  should  bo.  There  are  men  calling 
themselves  members  of  the  architectural  profes- 
Sion  whose  chief  care  seems  to  be  not  to  do  honour 
to  that  profession,  but  to  put  it  to  an  open 
shame.  You,  sir,  are,  doubtless,  aware  of  their 
existence,  and  I unfortunately  am  only  too  well 
acquainted  with  it.  These  are  tlie  men  who  arc 
continually  advertising  that  “ A vacancy  has  oc- 
curred,” &c.,  or  “ An  architect,  &c.,  has  a vacancy.” 
A vacancy!  yes,  they  have  always  a vacancy 
ready,  if  not  in  their  office  for  u youth,  in  their 
pockets  for  a premium.  No  matter  to  them  whe- 
ther they  have  any  business  to  employ  the  lad 
upon,  no  matter  whether  or  no  the  lad  has  the 
slightest  artiatical  taste  (100/.  will  cover  a multi- 
tude of  sins);  they  take  him  into  their  office, 
give  him  a prett.y  elevation  to  copy,  with  greeu 
trees,  blue  windows,  and  red  curtains.  The  poor 
boy  “ thinks  he  shall  like  it,”  and  there  he  is, 
bound  for  three  years,  along  with  three  or  four 
more  pupils,  in  different  stages  of  their  articles, 
left  to  their  own  devices  for  nearly  half  their 
time.  And  what  is  the  natural  impulse  of  youth 
when  thus  left  alone  ? Will  they  work  ? Will 
they  study  ? Have  all  the  diligence  and  the 
genius  of  a Pugin,  a Turner,  or  a Barry  ? And 
what  are  the  consequences  ? At  the  termination 
of  their  articles,  they  awake  to  the  mortifying 
discovery  that  they  have  wasted  the  three  best 
years  in  their  life,  and  in  all  probability  they  in 
their  turn  will  become  those  pests  to  architecture, 
the  so-called  “ Architects,  Builders,  and  House 
Agents.”  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  is  it  not 
the  duty  of  the  master,  in  consideration  of  tlio 
premium  he  has  received,  of  the  services  of  the 
pupil,  and,  last  but  nob  least,  tho  honour  due  in 
the  profession,  not  to  instruct  his  pupil  only  to 
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those  branches  of  the  profession  by  which  he  can 
make  him  immediately  useful,  such  as  to  trace 
and  to  copy— to  convert  him  into  something 
between  an  assistant  and  an  errand-boy  (thus 
depriving  the  two  latter  of  their  lawful  employ- 
ment), but  thoroughly  and  .systematically  to  ieach 
him,  and  to  endeavour,  by  ail  means  in  his  power, 
to  train  him  up  in  that  love  of  true  art  _ which 
shall  render  him  an  ornament  instead  of  a disgrace 
to  his  profession?  Again,  the  public  are  able  to 
discern  between  a quack  and  a professional  medi- 
cal man, — between  a dissenting  minister  and  a 
clergyman, — but  bow  can  they  distinguish  a false 
architect  from  a true  one  ? A 


INTERIOR  DECORATION. 

BT.  JOHN’S  CHCKCn,  llOXTON. 

The  emhellishmcnt,  just  completed,  of  this 
church  affords  another  proof  that  art  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a necessity  to  all  grades  of  society, 
since  the  year  182G,  when  the  church  was  built, 
until  now,  the  congregation  have  been  content  to 
worship  in  a dreary  barn-like  room,  fitted  with 
rows  of  drab-coloured  pews,  and  having  a white- 
washed  expanse  of  ceiling  and  walls.  Now  the 
woodwork  throngbont  is  grained  oak  and  var- 
nished; the  walls  are  carefully  joiutedand coloured : 
the  ceiling  has  been  tinted  cream  colour,  the  lines 
and  bands  being  picked  out  with  a judicious  tone 
of  blue.  All  this  is  nothing  more  than  doing  up, 
perhaps  j bnt  the  altar  may  claim  to  be  something 
more.  It  is  in  a deep  recess,  flanked  by  wall 
pilasters : in  the  centre  of  the  recess  is  a circular- 
headed  window  within  a larger  arch,  the  space 
between  the  architraves  having  radiating  panels. 
The  architraves  spring  fromji  cornice  with  pilasters 
to  each,  having  panels  between  : these  pilasters 
stand  on  the  entablature  of  the  rerodos,  which  has 
columns  under  the  pilasters,  the  whole  forming 
one  composition,  supported  by  a dado  slightly 
higher  than  the  communion-table.  The  window 
is  filled  in  by  a painting  of  St.  John  baptizing  our 
Saviour,  from  a design  of  tbe  late  Mr.  Ward,  R.A., 
and  the  architectural  work  has  been  well  painted 
in  imitation  of  various  Italian  and  Belgian 
marbles  by  Mr.  Rule,  of  Stratford,  tbe  cornice, 
mouldings,  &c.  being  heightened  by  gilding.  The 
general  effect  is  enhanced  by  a stained  glass  mo- 
saic window  on  each  side,  executed  by  Mr.  Glut- 
terbuck.  Certainly  the  transformation  from  the 
shabby,  irreverent  baldness  of  whitewash  is  very 
decided,  and  suggests  the  advisability  of  sparing  a 
carved  capital  or  two  outside  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inside;  indeed  the  Italian  masters  and  our  own 
great  master,  Wren  (witness  St.  Stephen’s,  Wal- 
brook,  and  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly),  if  driven  to 
select,  always  attended  to  the  interior  first. 

An  Arcbitect. 

Our  correspondent  is  more  easily  pleased 
than  we  are.  We  must  see  something  more  done 
tlian  “ graining  and  marbling  ” before  we  can  ofl'er 
any  congratulations. 


STATE  OF  FURNESS  ABBEY. 

Sir, — I would  say  a few  words  with  regard  to 
tbe  present  state  of  Furness  Abbey.  I was 
amidst  the  ruins  of  that  venerable  pile  on  the  2nd 
instant ; and,  to  my  great  sorrow,  while  looking  at 
the  refectory  from  tbe  vestibule,  which  is  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  abbey,  I perceived  that 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  refectory  was  leaning  in  a 
most  painful  and  fearful  oblique.  My  anxiety 
about  its  immediate  dissolution  may  cause  me  to 
exaggerate,  but  it  certainly  did  seem  to  me  as  if 
the  next  turbulent  equinoctial  gale  would  pro- 
strate the  tottering  wall  to  mother  earth.  Some 
steps  to  prevent  this  should  be  taken  forthwith.  I 
hope  that,  by  the  influence  your  paper  has  on 
the  minds  of  those  mostly  concerned  and  deeply 
interested  in  archseological  remains,  this  notice 
may  tend  to  the  conserving  of  that  time-worn  and 
time-admired  relic  of  former  grandeur. 

W.  B.  d’A. 


VENTILATION  OF  HOUSES. 

If  “Salus,”  your  correspondent  of  the  27th 
October,  refer  to  the  Builder  of  the  29th  Septem- 
ber, he  will,  under  the  heading  “Condensation  of 
Moisture  on  Glass,”  have  the  result  of  practice  as 
a confirmation  of  what  he  states  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  his  letter  on  “Ventilation  of  Houses.” 

With  regard  to  the  query  contained  in  the  third 
paragraph,  “ WTiat  is  the  best  remedy  in  houses 
already  built  and  not  provided  with  ventilating 
flues?”  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
concealed  by  a simple  rosace  allowing  tbe  boated 
atmosphere  to  escape  to  the  external  air  is  certainly 
a good  plan  I think ; but  I am  persuaded,  unless 


there  be  a counteracting  ingress  to  the  egress 
channel,  that  a down-draught  will  ensue  when  hori- 
zontal ventilation  is  desired.  Where  arrangements 
of  joisting  prevent  the  following,  something  else 
must  be  tried- 

On  the  one  pair  and  other  floors,  tchen  the  joists 
runfirom  firont  to  rear,  between  the  two  centre 
joists  in  thafirord  and  hack  walls  build  a common 
cast  metal  ventilator:  a current  will  thereby  be 
established  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  between 
the  two  ventilators,  and  so  draio  off  the  vitiated 
air  through  the  rosace.  This  plan  I am  at  present 
carrying  out  in  some  2-1-feet  houses  to  do  away 
with  the  expense  of  air-fluoa  ; and,  as  to  its 
efficiency  as  well  as  to  its  defects,  if  any,  I will  he 
happy,  by-and-by,  to  communicate  for  the  benefit 
of  “ Salus”  and  others,  unless  some  one  else  in  the 
mean  time,  who  may  have  bit  on  the  same  plan, 
may  he  good  enough  to  favour  us  with  the  benefit 
of  his  experience.  R.  A. 

CARVED  STONEWORK  TO  SHOPS. 

Mr.  Editor, — Architects  seem  just  now  to  be 
very  fond  of  introducing  many  of  my  class  with 
our  friends  the  stone  piers  and  bases  when  they 
are  engaged  in  erecting  new  shop  houses;  and  I 
must  say,  without  vanity,  that  wc  are  very  justly 
admired  when  first  completed;  but  iu  a few 
months  our  faces  begin  to  look  dark  and  dim,  and 
in  twelve  months  wo  become  black  as  soot.  Our 
owners,  the  shopkeepers,  then  think  we  do  not 
look  so  handsome  as  when  they  first  paid  for  us,  so 
they  set  to  work  to  have  us  scraped,  or  they  apply 
the  paint-brush,  in  either  case  taking  off  the 
sharpness  from  our  features,  which  I,  as  an  indi- 
vidual cap,  particularly  object  to.  Can  you,  now, 
Mr.  Editor,  suggest  some  way  or  wash  to  keep  our 
faces  clean,  and  to  prevent  the  horrid  paint  being 
plastered  on  our  cheeks  or  having  them  scraped, 
whereby  we  become  “ small  by  degrees  and  beauti- 
fully less  ? ” — I am,  Mr.  Editor,  with  sorrow,  still 
beautiful,  but  A Dirty  Stone  Cap. 


ST.  PATRICK’S,  DUBLIN. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a letter  in  your 
paper  signed  “ Medifcvalist,"  in  which,  referring  to 
St. Patiick’.i  Cathedral,  Dublin,  he  alludes  to  the  “ilrOiisi'd 
rrsturufinn  ” from  the  design  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  late  Mr.  Carpenter. 

The  facts  are  simply  these ; Mr.  Carpenter  certainly  did 
prepare  designs  for  the  restnrulion  of  the  whole  cathedral, 
hut  only  furnished  details  for,  and  superintended,  the 
stonework  of  the  ladyc  chapel ; and  as,  for  these  portions, 
the  ancient  work  was  most  strictly  adhered  to,  I am  at  a 
los.s  to  understand  the  precise  bearing  of  the  word  ‘'de- 
based ” as  applied  to  Mr.  Carpenter’s  works. 

WlLLIA.M  SnATUR. 


vSUBJECTS  FOR  PREMIUMS. 

institution  of  Cn'ID  engineers. 

The  council  have  issued  their  list  of  subjects 
for  premiums,  including,  with  those  before  pub- 
lished, the  following  uew  ones  : — 

On  the  Kll'ect  of  Sluicing,  in  removing  and  pre- 
venting Deposits  at  the  Entrances  of  Docks  on 
the  Coast  and  in  Tidal  Rivers. 

On  the  Measure  of  Resistance  to  Steam  Vessels 
at  high  Velocities. 

On  the  Form  and  Materials  for  Floating  Bat- 
teries and  Iron- plated  Ships  (“Fregatesblindces”), 
and  the  Points  requiring  Attention  in  their  Con- 
struction. 

On  the  Initial  Velocity,  Range,  and  Penetra- 
tion of  Rifled  .Projectiles,  and  tho  Influence  of 
Atmospheric  Resistance. 

Description  of  Street  Railways  and  Carriacea, 
as  used  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  X’aris, 
and  at  Birkenhead,  with  the  Results. 

On  the  Application  of  the  Electric  Telegraph 
to  Railway  Train  Signalling. 


WATER  GAS. 

The  American  Gaslight  Journal,  of  tho  15th 
ult.,  contains  a detailed  account  from  Le  Journal 
de  VEclairage  au  Oaz,  of  the  renewed  and 
apparently  successful  attempt  to  introduce  water 
gas  into  Narbonne,  in  France.  The  gas,  ac- 
cording to  Le  Ocnie  Industriel,  quoted  by  its 
French  contemporary,  is  made  without  retorts. 
The  decomposition  of  water-steam  into  gas  is 
effected  by  passing  the  steam  over  a mass  of  burn- 
ing coke  in  a close  furnace,  and  the  more  rapidly 
this  is  done  the  more  effective  and  economical  is 
the  process.  The  oxj’gen  and  hydrogen  of  the 
steam  are  of  course  separated,  and  the  oxygen 
forms  with  the  carbon  of  tbe  coke  cai’bonic  acid 
, gas,  leaving  the  hydrogen  unattached  even  to  car- 
bon, so  that  the  water  gas  is  pure  or  mere  hydro- 
gen. The  carbonic  acid  is  withdrawn  by  meaus 
of  damp  quicklime,  which,  however,  rapidly  ac- 
cumulates in  quantity,  and  it  Is  proposed  to  use 


carbonate  of  soda  instead,  as  the  carbonate  of 
soda  will  unite  with  tho  carbonic  acid  and  form 
bi-carbonate,  from  which  moderate  heat  will 
again  expel  all  the  gas  absorbed,  so  that  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  it  is  calculated,  may  be  used 
over  and  over  again  indefinitely.  Could  not  tho 
carbonic  acid  also  be  made  use  of,  as  in  tbe  pro- 
duction of  aerated  drinks  ? Bi-carbonate  of  soda 
itself,  too,  is  of  some  value.  One  chief  pecu- 
liarity in  tbe  water  gas  is  in  the  mode  of  burn- 
ing it.  Hydrogen  yields  a very  weak  light  of 
itself,  but  each  burner  is  supplied  with  the 
well-known  contrivance  of  a small  wirework  of 
platinum,  which,  by  adequate  pressure  on  the 
main,  becomes  white  hot,  and  produces  an  in- 
tense light  with  the  hydrogen,  without  wasting 
the  rather  e.xpensivo  platinum.  The  price  of 
the  gas,  however,  is  still  high,  from  the  limited 
number  of  consumers,  it  is  said.  The  experi- 
ment is  one  of  direct  interest  in  London,  where 
the  water  gas  is  now  being  tried. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASES. 

T'-rms  of  tin  Award.— Ford  v.  Gye. — In  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  on  the  3rd  instant,  Mr.  Raymond  moved 
for  a rule  to  show  cause  why  an  award  should  not  be  set 
aside,  or  why  part  thereof  should  not  bo  struck  out.  This 
was  an  action  for  obstructing  light  in  Hart-street  by  the 
erection  of  the  Opera-house.  The  arbitrator  was  to  soy 
what  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  for  any  past  or  future 
damage  be  had  su'-tained  or  might  sustain,  and  also  if  Lord 
Gardiner,  the  rerersioner,  chose  to  come  in,  what  sura  lie 
should  be  entitled  to.  The  whole  matter  was  to  be  de- 
termined by  therefercnce.  The  arbitrator  made  his  award, 
and  directed  certain  sums  to  be  paid  to  the  plaiiitiffby 
annual  payments  for  ten  years,  and  other  sums  to  be  paid 
to  Lord  Gardiner ; and  he  added  this  clause, — *'  So  far  as 
I lawfully  may  I order  that  the  actual  payments  of  the 
sums  shall  be  a condition  of  the  permanent  continuance 
of  the  walls  and  buildings  of  the  Opera-house.”  The  de- 
fendant now  contended  that  there  was  no  finality  in  the 
award  ; as.  if  there  was  default  in  payment,  the  wails  might 
be  taken  down.  It  was  a reference  of  all  matters  in  dif- 
ference, audit  was  awarded  what  sums  should  be  paid  for 
damages  by  reason  of  thepennanent  erection  of  the  walls 
and  buildings. 

The  Chief  Justice,— Ho%v  long  is  the  payment  to  go  on  ? 

Mr.  Raymond.— For  ton  years. 

Mr.  Raymond  now  wanted  that  clause  struck  out.  The 
arbitrator  said  he  found  for  the  plaintiir,  and  ordered  the 
amount  of  damages  to  be  increased  to  80(i/.  for  the 
damage  he  had  sustained  and  would  sustain  in  respect  of 
his  interest  in  the  premises,  by  reason  of  the  permanent 
erection  of  the  walls,— 300/.  on  the  6th  November  next, 
and  50/.  on  each  5th  November  for  ten  years. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — In  default  of  payment  what 
becomes  of  the  wails? 

Mr.  Raymond.— It  is  a question  whether  the  patty  may 
remove  the  wads,  supposing  the  payments  arc  not  made 
according  to  the  award. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — Take  a rule. 


DECISIONS  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

All  E'lUfstrinn  Circus.— At  Greenwich  police  court,  Mr. 
Frederick  Giiinelt,  the  equestrian  circus  proorietor,  ap- 
peared to  a summons,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Browne,  the 
district  siirreyor  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act; 
charging  him  with  having  erected  a building,  used  as  an 
equeslr'an  circus,  without  giving  the  usual  notice  re. 
qiiired  by  tbe  Act. 

The  complainant  stated  that  the  building  in  question 
was  erected  within  12  feet  of  the  footpath  in  the  principal 
thoroughfare  of  Greenwich,  being  boarded  in  at  the  front, 
with  canvas  covering,  and  v\as  capable  of  holding  at  least 
1,500  persons.  His  (the  surveyor’s)  attention  had  beer 
called  on  former  occasions  to  buildings  of  a similar  cha- 
racter, but  the  present  building  was  so  large,  and  there 
being  also  danger  from  its  taking  fire,  that  he  Ind  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  take  the  present  proceedings. 

Mr.  Ginnett  said  he  was  not  aware  that  any  notice  tc 
the  district  surveyor  was  necessary.  He  held  that  tht 
place  was  not  n building  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
having  canvas  surrounding  it  merely  as  a screen  from  tin 
weather,  and  a canvas  roof. 

Mr.  Trail  said  from  the  drawing  he  held  in  his  ham 
tbe  defendant  appeared  to  have  the  place  boarded  in  a' 
the  entrance,  which  brought  it  within  the  meaning  of  i 
building. 

Mr.  Ginnett  observed  that  the  boarding  had  only  beei 
put  up  to  prevent  persons  improperly  obtaining  entraiici 
to  the  performance,  but  that,  if  necessary,  tbe  woodworl 
might  be  removed  and  replaced  with  canvas.  It  wai 
also  merely  intended  for  a temporary  purpose. 

Mr.  Trail  said  the  Act  made  no  difference  in  the  appli 
cation  of  its  provisions  whether  the  buiiding  was  for  tem- 
porary or  permanent  purposes,  and  therefore  notic 
oughtto  have  been  given. 

Mr.  Broume  said  that  being  bis  worship’s  opinion,  i 
would  then  become  necessary  for  the  permission  of  th- 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  be  obtained  for  the  build 
ing  to  remain. 

Mr.  Trail  said  that  in  order  for  this  application  to  b 
made  and  an  answer  obtained,  he  would  adjourn  the  cas 
until  the  26th  instant. 


Street  Railways  for  Cork.  — At  a meet 
ing  of  tlio  “ standiug  committee”  of  the  towi 
council,  held  to  hear  a proposal  from  Mr.  Hugl 
H.  Roche,  agent  to  Mr.  Train,  a rcsolutioi 
was  carried  to  the  effect  that  tramways  be  per 
mitted  to  be  laid  down  by  Mr.  Train  from  th 
Passage  Railway  Terminus  on  Albcrt-qn|J 
through  the  South  Mall,  tbe  Grand  Parade,  Pfl 
trick-street,  and  the  Lower  Glamnire-road  to  tb 
Great  Southern  and  Western,  and  Cork  an 
Y’oughal  Termini. 
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A Description  of  the  Human  Body  ; its  Structure 
and  Functions.  Illustrated  by  Physiological 
Diagrams.  By  John  Mahshail,  P.K.S., 
F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  University  College 
Hospital,  London.  London  : published  by  Day 
& Son,  Lithographers  to  the  Queen,  6,  Gate- 
street,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields. 

On  reading  the  voluminous  text  which  accom- 
panies and  purposes  to  explain  these  beautifully- 
executed  physiological  diagrams,  the  question  im- 
mediately suggests  itself,  to  what  class  of  the 
community  is  it  adapted?  We  are  told  in  the 
prospectus  and  preface  that  the  book  is  intended 
to  convey  “precise  information  of  anatomy  to  the 
nobility,  pntry,  and  clergy ! ” to  tutors  aud 
teachers  in  non-medical  schools,  and  to  youno' 
men  “ destined  for  the  medical  profession.”  We 
must  confess,  however,  with  a strong  feeling 
in  favour  of  the  intention  of  the  work,  that 
it  seems  to  us  to  go  too  far  for  one  class,  and 
not  far  enough  for  the  other.  To  teach  ana- 
tomy, even  to  a limited  extent,  the  grand 
essential  is  the  possession  of  a perfect  knowledge 
of  the  groundwork  of  the  science,— the  anatomy 
of  the  bones  ; and  until  this  is  thoroughly  known 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  learn  it  properly, 
much  less  teach  it.  In  the  present  work  the 
bones  might  almost  as  well  have  been  neglected 
altogether  : they  are  too  loosely  described  for  any 
practical  purpose.  Again,  with  regard  to  the 
muscles,  the  only  way,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  best 
way,  to  learn  aud  remember  them,  is  by  mastering 
their  origin  and  insertions;  but  these  it  has  not 
been  thought  desirable  to  mention  {vide  p.  23)  j 
and  without  this  knowledge  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  retain  them  in  the  memory.  There  is  a 
large  amount  of  information  in  the  work  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  the  curious  in  these 
matters;  but  it  is  very  discursive,  and  calculated, 
we  fear,  greatly  to  puzzle  any  eager  aspirant  for 
anatomical  knowledge. 

It  appears  to  us  that  if  fewer  subjects  had  been 
taken  up,  and  more  thoroughly  treated  of,  it 
would  have  been  much  better  calculated  to  attain 
the  wished-for  object. 

To  the  artist  the  first  part  of  the  book  is  likely 
to  be  useful ; but  the  latter  and  greater  part  he 
would  scarcely  meddle  with.  By  the  amateur  it 
may  be  read  for  a time,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  do 
not  get  thoroughly  tired  and  perplexed  before  he 
has  accomplished  a third  of  it;  and  should  any 
“young  man  destined  for  the  medical  profession” 
have  It  presented  to  him,  he  will  be  wise  if  he 
refrain  from  opening  it  \mtil  he  has  acquired  his 
anatomy  from  other  sources. 

The  plates,  which  are  in  a portfolio,  are  ad- 
mirably executed  by  Messrs.  Day. 


above  the  level  of  the  river,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
1,000,000Z.  sterling,  passengers  to  be  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  bridge  at  one  end  and  lowered  at  the 
other  by  steam  power.  The  span  of  this  bridge 
would  be  no  less  than  3,000  feet.  He  also  pro- 
poses to  suspend  a similar  bridge  from  New  York 
to  Brooklyn,  with  a span  of  2,000  feet. 

The  Niagara  bridge,  notwithstanding  certain 
defects,  Mr.  Barlow  is  convinced,  " is  the  safest 
and  most  durable  railway  bridge  of  large  span  which 
has  been  constnrctedj — firstly,  because  it  is  less 
liable  to  deterioration;  and,  secondly,  because  the 
greatest  strain  to  which  it  can  be  submitted  is  a 
less  proportion  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  the 
supporting  material.” 


Observations  on  the  Niagara  Raiboa)/  Suspension- 
bridge.  By  P.  W.  Barlow,  C.E.‘  F.R.S.,  &c. 
London  : Weale,  High  Holborn.  1860. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  from  Mr. 
Barlow’s  personal  and  careful  examin.ation  of  the 
Niagara  Railway  Suspension-bridge  is  that  the 
favourable  conclusions  to  which  that  examination 
has  led  induced  him  to  suggest  the  formation  of 
two  cross  lines  of  suspension  railway  over  the 
central  districts  of  London,  one  commencing  at  the 
Elephant  and  Castle,  and  terminating  near  the 
Shoreditch  station  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way; .and  the  other  commencing  at  the  junction 
of  Oxford-street  and  Tottenham-court-road,  and 
terminating  at  Whitechapel.  Street  railways,  he 
suggests,  might  converge  from  tho  outskirts  to 
these  lines.  The  cost  of  a wire  suspension-girder 
viaduct,  with  a span  of  1,000  feet,  would  not,  he 
estimates,  exceed,  for  a double  line  of  street  omni- 
bus traffic,  150,00OZ.  per  mile.  The  only  land  re- 
quired would  be  for  the  wrought-iron  towers,  as  a 
wire-bridge  might  he  erected  without  the  least 
interference  with  intermediate  property.  Allowing 
100,000;.  per  acre  (the  average  cost  of  the  terminus 
of  the  South-Eastern  Railway)  for  the  land  re- 
quired, or  50,000/.  per  mile,  the  whole  scheme 
might,  he  calculates,  be  carried  out  for  a little 
above  1,000,000/.  He  further  suggests  the  adop- 
tion of  wire  suspension-bridges  where  bridges  have 
been  long  projected  and  abandoned  from  their 
cost  and  interference  with  property  as  hitherto 
proposed;  and  as  an  example  he  suggests  the  con- 
nection of  Holborn  and  Newgate-streot  by  a sus- 
pension-bridge, thus  avoiding  Ilolborn-hilJ.  A 
wire  suspension-bridge,  with  towers  of  wrought 
iron,  constructed  like  a vertical  lattice  beam,  he 
urges,  would  offer  little  obstruction  to  the  light, 
and  would  not  exceed  in  cost  the  sum  of  75,000/. 
Mr.  Barlow  also  proposes  to  connect  Liverpool  with 
Birkenhead  by  a wire  suspension-bridge,  150  feet , 


VARIORUM. 

‘‘The  Sewage  of  Towns,  its  Value  and  Distri- 
bution” (Lynn  & Gough,  Camberwell-gate),  by 
F.  C.  Maguire,  repeats  some  of  the  more 
striking  evidences  as  to  the  value  of  town  sewage, 
and  advocates  its  distribution  to  the  land  by 
pipes,  hut  does  not,  as  it  seems  to  us, 

solve  any  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question. 

A pamphlet  by  Mr.  A.  Scratchley,  M.A., 
harrister-at-law,  titled  “ Remarks  on  the  ‘Post- 
office  Savings  Bank’  Plan,  extracted  from  p.art 
5th  of  the  forthcoming  practical  Treatise  on 
Savings  Banks,”  has  been  published  by  Layton, 
150,  Fleet-street.  The  scheme  referred  to,  or  one 
very  like  it,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Whitbread, 
M.P.,  so  long  .ago  as  1807 ; and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  penny-postage  system  since  that 
time  must  go  far  to  encourage  the  hope  of 
its  realization  now;  although  the  additional 
work  implied  in  making  the  Post-Office  a 
medium  of  transmission  to  and  fro  between 
savings  banks  and  their  customers  seems  to  con- 
stitute a very  grave  clement  for  consider.ition  in 
reference  to  the  practicability  of  such  a scheme, 
more  especially  as  it  is  proposed  to  make  all  such 
transmissions  post  free.  That  saving  habits  would 
thus  he  vastly  facilitated  and  promoted  there 
cannot  he  a doubt;  but  the  formal  titles  of 
“Poor’s  Fund,”  and  “Poor’s  Assurance,”  inci- 
dental to  the  plans  proposed,  do  not  seem  to  be 
calculated  to  favour  the  ends  in  view;  inasmuch 
as  those  of  the  working  classes  who  are  likelv  to 
be  benefited  by  the  opening  np  of  a freer  access, 
as  it  were,  to  the  savings  bank  and  the  assurance 
office,  are  just  those  who  are  most  likely  to  revolt 
at  the  idea  of  “ Poor’s  Funds  ” and  “ Poor’s  Assur- 
ance,” the  word  “poor”  having  become  so  in- 
separately  associated  with  “poor-houses”  and 
pauperism.  And  truly  the  man  with  1,000/.  a 
year  who  has  difficulty  in  meeting  his  yearly  liabili- 
ties is  virtually  as  poor  a man  at  least,  as  he  ivho 
-n  save  even  a shilling  a week  out  of  his  twenty  or 


The  Glass  Trade. — Last  week,  the  glass- 
polishers  at  tho  Ravenhead  Glass  Works,  St. 
Helen’s,  numbering  upwards  of  100,  turned  out  in 
consequence  of  a reduction  in  their  wages  from 
2s.  6d.  to  2s.  per  1,000  feet  of  glass.  They  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  submit  to  a reduction 
of  2d.  per  1,000  feet,  hut  the  employers  would  not 
agree  to  it. 

Artesian \\  elLjPasst. — The  interesting  opera- 
tion of  boring  at  Passy  is  drawing  to  a close. 
It  is  well  known  that,  after  the  rupture  of  the 
tubes  or  casings  for  the  boring-rods  for  a distance 
of  -IG  metres  from  the  surface,  it  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  excavate,  in  that  damaged  portion,  a 
shaft,  lined  by  cast-iron  cylinders,  3 metres  dia- 
meter, firmly  bolted  together.  By  this  means  the 
fragments  of  the  tubes  which  were  compressed  by 
the  weight  of  the  surrounding  sand  were  arrived 
at,  and  the  boring  continued  again  in  full  opera- 
tion. It  had  already  reached  a depth  nearly  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  aquiferous  green  sand,  sup- 
posed to  be  550  metres  below  the  plain  of  Passy. 
Before  going  any  deeper  at  present,  in  order  to 
avoid  any  sudden  up-bursting  of  the  water,  a 
wooden  shaft  is  being  constructed  of  oak  timbers, 
lining  the  whole  shaft  lately  executed.  Tlie  chisel 
is  of  wrought  iron,  with  seven  teeth,  and  w’oighs 
over  two  tons. 

Explosion  op  a Locomotite  at  King’s- 
Cross. — The  frightful  explosion  of  the  bottom  of 
the  fire-box  of  an  engine  used  at  the  tunnel  of 
the  underground  railway  by  the  contractors, 
whereby  two  persons  were  instantly  killed,  and 
another  nearly  so,  while  several  others  were  more 
or  less  injured,  has  led  to  a coroner’s  inquiry, 
which  was  resumed  on  Monday  last,  and  then 
adjourned.  On  Monday  two  or  three  scientific 
men  were  examined  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident. 
Mr.  Amos  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  was 
some  defect  in  the  original  construction  of  a part 
of  the  engine ; but  Mr.  England,  another  engi- 
neer, attributed  tho  accident  to  an  insufficient 
supply  of  water  in  the  boiler, — an  opinion  which 
was  shared  in  by  an  engineer  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  .Jay,  the  owner  of  the  engine.  As  tho 
Government  inspector  did  not  arrive,  and  tho 
friends  of  the  deceased  persons  were  desirous  of 
further  inquiry,  tho  proceedings  were  adjourned 
for  a fortnight. 

AMALGAilATED  SoCLEir  OP  ENGINEERS. A 

dinner  has  been  given  in  Radley’s  Hotel,  Black- 
friars,  at  the  presentation,  by  the  executive 
council  of  this  society,  to  Mr.  William  Newton,  of 
a testimonial  for  services  rendered  to  their  society 
and  trade.  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  occupied  the 
chair,  and  was  supported  by  some  gentlemen  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  engineers 
during  the  strike  of  1851.  After  the  Chairman 


can  ^ W..V..MJ  .JK  I - - — . 

thirty.  'Xhe  plan  referred  to,  however,  seems  to  bo  ' spoken  on  tho  subject,  an  address,  recounting 


essentially  an  excellent  and  desirable  one,  and  ; services  of  Mr.  Newton,  was  presented  to  him, 
would  do  great  good  were  it  carried  out  into  full  with  a silver  goblet  containing  300/. 

practice. On  “The  Progressive  Screw  as  ^ 1 ^r.  Newton,  in  acknowledging  these  gifts,  inci- 

Propeller  in  Navigation,”  by  Julian  John  Bevy,  \ ‘^s'^^ally  observed  that  after  the  strike,  “ when 
C.E.  (Weale,  High  Holborn),  is  a scientific  I the  society  com- 

pnmphlet,  tho  object  of  which  is  to  consider  the  | .'"'ith  only  7,000  members,  to  a certain 

phenomena  connected  with  the  screw  as  a propeller  disorganized  and  demoralized,  but  they  had 

in  navigation,  from  the  general  physical  point  of  i “O'^’^^ore  than  20,000.  According  to  a statement 
view’,  as  well  as  to  show  by  mathematical  formula  Heaps,  the  presldeut,  the  society 

tho  laws  which  govern  these  phenomena.  The ' amalgamation,  about  nine  years 

second  section  is  devoted  to  the  author’s  special ; distributed  among  unemployed,  sick,  and 
subject — the  “ Progressive  Screw,”  or  the  means  ! 209,837/.,  exclusive  of  the 

of  obviating  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  “ slip  ” of  ^^xpeuses  of  management. 

**- ’ ’ ” ’ ’ • Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.— At  the 

usual  meeting  of  the  Board  last  week  a report  was 
presented  from  the  committee  on  drainage,  and 
adopted,  in  reference  to  the  stoppage  of  the  works 
for  the  Northern  Middle-level  sewer.  The  report, 
after  stating  that  Mr.  Rowe,  the  contractor,  had 
declined  to  proceed  with  the  works,  recommended 
that  a notice  be  immediately  served  on  Mr.  Rowe 
requiring  him  to  proceed  with  them  with  duo 
diligence,  or  threatening  in  tliree  days  to  let  them 
to  other  parties,  holding  him  and  his  sureties 
responsible  for  all  loss  and  damage.  Mr.  Tite 
then  moved,  “That  the  Board  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  a renewed  application  to  Parliament  in 
the  ensuing  session  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act.”  Mr.  Tite 
stated  that  there  was  a general  desiro  on  the  part 
of  the  different  vestries  of  the  metropolis  that 
there  should  be  a renew'ed  application  to  Parliament 
for  this  amendment.  Mr.  Bristow,  M.P.,  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  carried.  Mr.  Tite  then 
said  that  he  would  follow  up  this  motion  by  mov- 
ing “That  the  bill  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Tite  in  the 
last  session  of  Parliament  be  referred  to-  a com- 
mittee of  the  whole  Board,  with  a view  to  the 
consideration  if  any,  and  if  so  what,  alteration 
should  he  made  in  it  previous  to  its  introduction 


the  screw  and  by  the  shock  of  its  concussion  with 
the  water. 

The  Bishop  op  London  and  the  Railivat 
Workmen. — At  tho  close  of  service  at  All  Saints’ 
Church,  Derby,  on  Tliursday  in  lust  week,  a 
deputation  of  workmen  from  the  Midland  Rallvvay 
Station  requested  an  interview  with  tlie  Bishop  of 
London,  who  received  them  with  courtesy  and 
cordiality.  They  expressed  011  behalf  of  themselves 
and  their  fellow'-workmen  a wish  to  hear  the 
Bishop  preach  to  them  in  their  workshop,  to 
which  his  lordship  gladly  assented,  and  appointed 
Friday,  at  dinner-time.  The  workshops  on  Friday 
furnished  a congregration  2,000  strong,  to  listen 
to  the  bishop’s  address.  The  largo  turning-shop 
was  the  place  appointed  for  the  service,  and  the 
platform  of  an  engine,  on  tho  hand-rail  of  which 
was  fixed  a book-ward,  served  for  a pulpit.  The 
large  shop  was  filled ; and,  after  tho  service,  his 
lordship  expressed  his  delight  with  the  attention 
that  was  paid  during  tho  service.  After  inspecting 
the  locoraotive-carrliige  departmeut,  the  library, 
reading-room,  lecture-room,  and  board-room,  he 
expressed  himself  as  having  been  highly  gratified 
with  his  visit  to  the  station. 


to  the  House  of  Commons,  aud  that  tho  requisite 
notices  he  given.”  This  motion  was  also  carried. 
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Gas.— The  Eastbourne  Gas  Company  have  de- 
termined to  reduce  the  price  of  their  gas  to 
5s.  lOd.  pel'  1,000  feet,  being  a reduction  of  lOd. 

The  Queen’s  Stables,  BrcKiNGUAJi  Palace. 

The  old  riding-school  and  the  stable  adjoining 

Buckingham  Palace  have  been  improved  and 
beautified  very  considerably.  Mr.  Theed  has  just 
now  completed  a group,  “ Hercules  Taming  the 
Mares  of  Diomedes,”  which  is  placed  in  the 
tympanum.  It  will  probably  be  uncovered  in  a 
few  days.  Tlie  size  is  beyond  that  of  life.  The 
Americans  will  put  it  down  as  an  idealism  of 
Parey. 

WATEEiNC-TnE  STREETS. — Can  you  explain  why 
our  parish  “authorities”  do  not  make  annual 
conlracts,  as  they  tell  me  that  the  reason  the 
streets  are  now  nnwatered  is,  that  the  contracts 
expired  last  quarter-day,  the  29th.  Is  there  no 
dust  apprehended  in  October,  November,  and 
December  ? Our  streets  require  constant  sprink- 
ling, not  flooding,  with  water  : the  same  (juautity 
of  water  properly  applied  would  water  twice  the 
area.  The  common  sense  of  the  matter  is,  they 
should  be  systematically  watered — done  by  the 
parishes  themselves,  and  not  left  undone  by  a 
contractor. — A Householbee. 

The  Late  Accident  on  the  Railway  'Works 
NEAR  Dover. — The  adjourned  inquest  on  thebodies 
of  the  three  men  who  lost  their  lives  by  the  falling 
of  the  bridge  at  Ewell,  near  Dover,  was  resumed. 
Mr.  Vincent,  of  Canterbury,  bad,  by  the  directions 
of  the  coroner,  made  a professional  survey  of  the 
bridge.  Mr.  Warder,  from  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Freshfield,  the  company’s  solicitors,  attended  to 
watch  the  proceedings.  Further  evidence  bearing 
upon  the  case  having  been  heard,  the  jury  retired 
for  about  an  hour,  and  then  announced  that 
they  had  agreed  upon  the  following  verdict ; — 
Accidental  death,  and  the  jury  suggest  that  the 
company  should  be  more  careful  in  building  such 
bridges  in  wet  weather.  The  verdict  was  not  a 
unanimous  one. 

The  Fire  at  Chappell’s  Piano  Factory  : 
DISASTROUS  Explosion. — While  the  firemen  and 
others  were  engaged  in  extinguishing  the  serious 
fire  at  the  extensive  factory  of  Messrs.  Chappell 
& Co.,  a fearful  explosion  of  steam-piping  sud- 
denly took  place,  more  or  less  injuring,  it  is 
said,  no  fewer  than  twenty  persons,  one  of  whom, 
a woman,  who  was  looking  on,  died  in  the  course 
of  a few  minutes  on  the  ground.  A piece  of 
the  piping  which  flew  through  a window  and 
a partition  fell  upon  and  injured  a man  in  bed, 
and  set  fire  to  the  sheets.  The  explosion,  it  is 
believed,  was  caused  in  this  manner : — The  fires 
in  the  furnaces  having  been  extinguished,  the 
steam  in  the  boiler  and  the  pipes  had  turned 
to  water;  and,  when  the  heat  of  the  fire  became 
intense,  the  water  suddenly  generated  steam  so 
fast  and  in  such  quantities,  that  the  pipes,  being 
red  with  heat,  gave  way  by  the  pressure  of  steam, 
and  hence  the  melancholy  catastrophe  that  en- 
sued. Independent  of  the  large  loss  of  veneers 
and  other  goods,  upwards  of  100  valuable  instru- 
ments have  been  consumed. 

Art-News  FROii  Abroad. — We  find  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  Athenevum  : — The  church  of  Santa 
Croce,  at  Florence,  displays,  in  the  front  now 
building,  various  figures  of  saints,  prophets,  etc., 
in  inlaid  marble,  which  are  good  examples  of 

modem  architectonic  art  in  their  way. In 

the  very  extensive  modern  Cainpo  Santo  at 
Bologna,  there  is  a regulation,  probably  a year 
or  two  old,  tliut  nothing  new  is  to  be  put  up 
save  in  marble.  Meanwhile  provisional  monu- 
ments are  erected,  painted  in  imitation  of  sculp- 
ture.  Tiie  Townhall  at  Piacenza,  a famous 

Mediceval  edifice,  now  a mere  lumber-room,  of 
no  particular  use  inside,  is  to  be  cleaned  out  and 

employed  for  public  purposes. In  the  Brera, 

Milan,  there  has  recently  been  held  an  Exhibition 
of  the  works  of  modern  Italian  artists : these  being 
hung  over  the  old  pictiires  to  a great  extent,  pre- 
vent the  visitor  from  inspecting  them.  The  former 
are  generally  poor  in  character,  imitations  in 

French  styles. At  Lucca  it  is  reported  that  the 

barbarous  atrocity  is  to  be  perpetrated  of  entirely 
removing  the  wonderful  Lombardo-Gothic  front 
of  the  church  of  San  Michele,  on  the  ground  of 
dilapidation,  and  putting  up  a modern  facsimile 
oftlle  sculptures  aud  decorations. 

Handsworth  Schools  Competition. — Sir, — 
In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  the  Handsworth 
Bridge  Charity  trustees,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
architect,  have  selected  my  plans  for  their  pro- 
posed schools.  Some  little  delay  was  occasioned 
by  the  trustees  desiring  a detail  bill  of  quantities, 
together  with  a contractor’s  tender,  both  of  which 
1 submitted  at  a meeting  held  on  the  15th  ult., 
when  the  resolution  in  my  favour  was  adopted. 

George  Bidlake. 


The  Wellington  Monh.ment  in  St.  Paul’s. 
An  “ Inquirer  ” asks  “ What  has  become  of  the 
monument  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ? It  is  now 
eight  years  since  his  death,  and  we  seem  to  have 
no  chance  of  ever  seeing  the  20,000Z.  voted  for  his 
monument  made  visible.”  We  believe  Mr.  Ste- 
phens is  making  progress  with  the  full-sized  model. 
Mr.  Calcier  Marshall  and  Mr.  Woodington  are 
commissioned  to  execute  bas-reliefs  to  be  fixed 
round  the  chapel  at  the  .west  end  of  nave  (south 
side),  in  which  the  monument  is  to  stand,  and 
they  are  at  work  upon  them. 

The  Dock-works  at  Liverpool  and  Birken- 
head.—Tlie  total  expenditure  at  Birkenhead,  for 
works,  exclusive  of  land,  from  its  commencement, 
according  to  returns  read  last  week  in  the  Liver- 
pool Council,  has  been  : — The  Great  Low-water 
basin,  103, 191^  ; Great  Float,  256,719^. ; restora- 
tion of  walls  of  Great  Float,  60,720^.;  Morpeth 
Dock,  14,895f. ; Northern  entrances,  45,878Z.  ; 
graving  docks,  2-l,217?.;  river  wall,  46,7247.;  Wood- 
side  enclosure,  23,7547.;  Seacorabe  sewer,  North- 
road,  and  other  new  works,  36,345/. ; repairs  of 
old  works,  10,8447. ; engines,  machinery,  &c., 
8,508/. ; total,  709,093/. ; total  stock  in  hand, 
40,000/.  Grand  total  of  expenditure  on  Birken- 
head, 749,093/. — Expended  on  Egremont  and 
Seacombe  river  wall,  14,013/.;  paid  Corporation  of 
Liverpool  on  account  of  works  constructed  by 
them,  79,911/.  Total  expenditure  at  Birkenhead 
from  1st  January  to  31st  October  last,  275,557/., 
of  which  48,000/.  was  expended  on  Great  Low- 
water  basin.  The  expenditure  at  Liverpool  for 
works,  exclusive  of  land,  from  the  commencement, 
was, — upon  Inland  Carriers’  Dock,  228,779/.;  and 
from  Ist  January  to  Slst  October,  19,312/. : 
Canada  Half-tide  Basin,  59,000/.,  of  which  47,000/. 
incurred  this  year;  Branch  Dock,  27,905/.,  of 
which  22,504/.  expended  since  Ist  January.  Total 
expenditure  this  year,  so  far,  at  Birkenhead, 
275,557/. ; at  Liverpool,  89,782/. 

Inauguration  of  a Testimonial  Drinking- 
Fountain  AT  Northampton. — A meeting  was 
recently  held  in  the  Town-hall,  Northampton,  at 
which  Mr.  W.  Collins  presided,  in  reference  to  a 
testimonial  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hutton,  M.A.,  late 
chaplain  of  the  Northampton  County  Gaol,  and 
now  rector  of  Stilton,  Hants.  An  address  was 
presented  to  the  rev.  gentleman  by  the  mayor, 
Mr.  E.  F.  Law,  stating  that  the  subscribers 
desired  to  record  their  appreciation  of  bis  services 
during  a residence  of  eleven  years,  by  permanently 
associating  his  name  with  a substantial  monument 
erected  as  a drinking-fountain,  under  the  convic- 
tion that  such  a testimonial  would  be  most  in 
accordance  with  his  own  feelings,  and  contribute 
most  to  the  welfare  of  those  on  whose  behalf  he 
had  invariably  manifested  so  warm  an  interest. 
The  reverend  gentleman  cordially  thanked  the 
subscribers.  The  inauguration  of  the  fountain 
then  took  place.  It  is  a standard  or  pedestal  one, 
and  built  of  stone  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  w.is 
designed  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Law,  of  Northampton, 
architect.  It  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of 
four  roads,  and  aflbrds  a supply  to  animals  as  w'ell 
as  man,  the  water  flowing  out  of  an  octagonal 
basin  down  the  shaft  into  four  dog-troughs  at  the 
base. 

Lecture  on  Printing. — Mr.  Ellis  A.  David- 
son, head  master  of  the  local  Government  School 
of  Art  at  Great  Neston,  in  Cheshire,  recently 
delivered  a lecture  in  the  new  school-room  there 
on  “ Printing;  its  History,  and  its  Application  to 
the  Arts  and  Commerce.”  The  chair  was  taken  by 
the  Rev,  R,  W.  Glcadowc,  who  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings with  a short  address.  Mr.  Davidson 
illustrated  bis  lecture  by  vai'ious  mechanical  appli- 
ances and  processes  to  show  bow  types  were  cast, 
wood  and  copper-plates  engraved,  and  lithographs 
printed,  &e. ; and  e-xhibitedyac  siwii/c^  of  illustra- 
tions from  the  “ Booke  of  Cbesse,”  the  first  book 
printed  in  the  English  language.  The  lecturer 
then  quoted  from  Mr.  Knight’s  work  an  interest- 
ing account  of  a meeting  of  the  printers  after 
Caxton’s  death, — their  doubts,  hopes,  and  fears  : 
they  wished  to  print  the  Bible;  for,  they  said, 
“ no  doubt  the  time  may  come  when  each  parish 
will  require  a Bible,  but  they  said  they  despaired 
of  ever  getting  them  circulated,  as  the  king  would 
never  mend  the  roads,  and  men  would  be  fright- 
ened of  having  their  throats  cut,  and  of  starvation.” 
One  of  them  was  more  hopeful  than  the  rest, 
and  wonderfully  indeed,  said  Mr.  Davidson,  have 
his  most  sanguine  hopes  been  accomplished.  The 
average  number  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  reli- 
gious works  published  annually  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge, is  38,000,000, printed 
in  about  150  languages,  and  again  sub-divided 
into  dialects ; and  this  is  besides  the  large  number 
published  by  private  firms. 


TENDERS 

For  taking  clown  and  rebuilding  a Foreman’s  House 


and  Office  Buildings,  at  Grays,  Essex ; Mr.  W.  C. 
Homersham,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Bunker 

Ward  jf665  0 0 

Fowler  047  0 0 


For  a house  for  Mr.  Thomas  Cole,  Clapham-road, 
Wandsworth-common.  Mr.  G.  H.  Page,  architect: — 

Eastman,  Battersea  je?l,l77  0 0 

Noticy,  Clapham 1,149  0 0 

J.  & C.  Todd,  Brompton 1,049  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  and  premises  in  Hounds- 
ditcli.  Messrs.  Richard  Tress  & Chambers,  architects  ; — 

Conder  jtf3,404  0 0 

Hawtry  & Son 3,393  0 0 

Deards  3,35U  i)  0 

Macey 3,280  0 0 

Brass 3,247  0 0 

Lawrence  & Sons 3,240  0 0 

Brown  & Robinson 3,157  0 0 

Will.son 3,111  0 0 

Coleman  & Son  3,059  0 0 

For  alterations  at  .59,  Upper  Stanhope-street,  Lambeth. 
Mr.  F.  F.  Holswortliy,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Lansdowii; — 

Battenhury  ^“8.5  0 0 

Keys  & Head  754  0 0 

Wicks 732  0 0 

Tyler 7^0  o 0 

Patrick 715  0 o 

Jeffs,  Brothers 692  0 0 

Kent  672  0 0 

Shenan  6l5  0 0 

For  alterations  at  Brunswick  House,  Old  Kent-road. 
Mr.  F.  F.  Holswortliy,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Lansdown ; — 

Wicks  c^4.50  0 0 

Kent  448  0 (1 

Patrick  420  0 0 

Jefls,  Brothers 409  0 0 

lyler 398  0 0 

Shenan 267  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  three  villas  at  Woodford,  for  Mr. 
Bartholomew.  Mr.  W.  Williams,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  Robert  Curtis  : — 

Page  ^2,250  0 0 

Stevenson..... J,59l  0 0 

Hedges  1.589  » 0 

Hill 1,549  0 0 

lUvett 1,513  0 0 

Raby  1,467  0 0 

For  building  “ Palace  rooms,”  Kensington,  for  Mr.  F. 

Ilellewell.  Mr.  Withers,  architect: — 

Evans 1,620 

Sutterton  1,590 

Rowland  1,527 

Ehn  Schools  tnvl  House.— k tender  has  been  accepted 
from  Mr.  Brown,  of  Lynn,  by  the  committee  for  the  above 
buildings,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  0.  H.— W.  k P.— I.  M.  M,— Lce<U’  Jlechnuie.— E.  A.  D.— IV.  5L 
(will  And  MS.  at  Omce)-Rev,  T.  C.— R.L.  8.— Mr.  n.,juu.-0. 13.  N.— 
W.  H.  R.— S.  S,— W.  C.  T.— F.  M.  J.— Arrbileut  (aoiDO  .vrcbltecla  dr.iw 
Ihcir  coiiinilwiou  with  each  iustnluient  paM  to  builder— there  ia  uo 
settled  practice  on  the  suItjecll.—Olaei'ver  (should  fciicl  his  name).— 

E.  P.  L.  (let  us  see  <li  awin«,  or  tracing).— J.  C.  B.  (too  late  ; next  ' 
week).— C,  B,— A.  A.  & t’o.— V.  K.  C.— H.  de  M.— A Puiii!  (In  tyi)e).— 

F.  C.  (ditto),— C.  13.  (ditto).— The  name  of  the  writer  in  t'vo  lettora  is 
Illegible.  There  is  no  greater  evidence  of  stupidity  than  an  iunolently 
scrawled  signature,— Alpha. 

Post-qfice  Orders  and  Jtemittances  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  It.  Coleman. 

Tb-IDE  Catalogues. — “ One  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  innumerable  ways 
in  wbicli  an  enterprising  tradesman  appeals  to  the 
public  with  a view  to  increase  his  trade.  Printing 
in  all  its  bnanches,  assisted  by  the  skill  of  the  wood 
engraver,  seems  in  the  present  day  to  bo  one  of 
the  media  most  generally  employeci  in  spreading 
the  knowledge  of  various  manufactures.  These 
arts  have  ably  been  brought  into  use  by  Mr. 
Benson,  the  eminent  watchmaker  of  Ludgate-bill, 
who  baa  sought,  by  means  of  an  ‘ Illustrated 
Pamphlet’  (consisting  of  nearly  60  pp.,  and  con- 
taining upwards  of  250  beautiful  designs  for 
watches,  clocks,  &c.,  with  an  elahoi'atc  description 
of  every  construction  of  watch  now  made),  to  enable 
persons  living  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  select 
the  watch  best  adapted  for  their  use,  and  have  it 
forwarded  free  by  post.” — Sun,  23rd  August. — 
Adtt. 


ADVERTiS£iVSENTS. 

Me.  WILLIAM  ELLISON, 

CONSULTING  SURVEYOR,  late  of  STAINSBY-ROAD, 

Hiu  biken  OfUces  At 

13.  FENCHUBCU-BUILDINGS,  FENCHURCH-STREIJr,  F>C. 

Wliere  he  coiitiiiues  to  advise  BUILDERS 
On  BREACHES  of  CDNTP.A(n',  DI8PUTEU  ACCOUNTS,  fte.  _ 

■a'r(Jhite^‘ural  assistance.— 

r\  Every  description  of  Arcliitectural  Dt.Awings,  Plniis,  Eleva- 
tions, luid  Sections  prejuired,  and  Perspectives  Outlined,  Etched,  or 
Coloured,  by  Sir.  T.  T.  MARDON,  Jun.;  nlao.  Uuplic.vtes  or  Tracings 
of  Eiigiiieerliig  Drawings,  Surveys.  Sc. — Adilress,  Jlr.  MARDON,  I', 
Great  Janics-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  Office  hours,  Ton  to  Four. 

^po  architects  aiici"  others.— 

I Competition,  Working,  and  Detail  DRAWINGS.  Suggestive 
SKETCHES,  PERSPECTIVES  in  Outline,  Colour,  or  Etching,  fl'oni 
notes  or  sketches.  SURVEYS,  LEVELLING,  LEVYING  OUT  ESTATES, 
and  all  descriptions  of  Ih-ofessional  AssUtance  RENDERED.— Apply 
u.  E.  BiSSETT  KEELING,  3,  Uppvv-UTrace,  iBllnglon,  N.  - City 
(Jtlico,  32,  Fleet-street,  RC. 
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Some  of  the  Work  tee  have  to  do. 


j>  LENTY  of  ■work  re- 
mains to  be  done,— 
work  architectural 
and  work  sauitaiy, 
work  artistical  and 
'work  social, — not- 
withstanding the 
progress  which  has 
been  made, — as  we 
showed  in  our  brief 
retrospective  sketch 
last  week,  — .since 
the  commencement 
of  the  present  half 
century.  It  may  not 
be  useless  now  to 
point  out  some  few 
of  the  tasks  that 
require  to  be  per- 
formed — some  of 
the  obstacles  lying 
in  the  road  that 
will  need  removal, 
when  we  turn  our 
faces  towards  the 
work  we  have  before 
us.  These  are  no  new 


quently  still  in  villages,  houses  built  upon 
undrained  land,  without  the  slightest  provision 
for  sewerage.  Here  then,  again,  head  and 
hands  are  needed.  We  know  that  the  effluvia 
arising  from  the  deposits  that  must  necessarily 
be  made  around  such  places,  must  so  affect  the 
air  in  the  immediate  and  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood, as-  to  render  it  fruitful  with  fever 
and  other  epidemics  : and  we  calmly  suffer  this 
state  of  things  to  continue.  This  absence  of 
compulsory  drainage  is  the  next  enemy  we 
must  vanquish.  There  is  already  a force  in  the 
field  against  it.  Local  boards  of  health  should 
obtain  powers,  and  stringently  insist  upon 
proper  means  of  drainage  being  afforded  to 
every  inhabited  building  ; whether  new  or  old  ; 
whether  in  remote  or  public  places  ; whether 
occupied  by  a pauper  or  a peer.  They  should 
get  powers,  too,  to  look  into  all  buildings  let 
in  tenements,  even  if  they  stopped  there. 
Having  disposed  of  these  monster  evils,  we 
should  have  leisure  to  consider  how  many  lives 
might  be  saved  annually,  by  the  more  general 
use  of  fireproof  floors  and  staircases.  The 
expense  of  the  former  might  be  too  consider- 
able for  the  lower  rate  of  houses  ; but  no  con- 
sideration of  this  kind  should  prevent  the 
universal  use  of  fireproof  staircases  in  habita- 
tions of  many  stories.  A glance  at  Mr.  Braid- 
wood’s  statistics  shows  us  that  there  have  been 
upwards  of  800  conflagrations  annually,  of  late 
years,  in  the  metropolis  ; and,  what  is  more  to 
our  purpose,  that  the  number  of  fires  is  on  the 
increase.  Who,  that  has  seen  the  pale  figure 
of  a human  being  at  the  windows  of  a house  on 
fire,  wildly  imploring  rescue,— who  that  read  the 
harrowing  details  of  the  burning  last  week  of 
difficulties:  we  have  ! the  Kildare-street  CIub-hou.se  in  Dublin,  when 
known  all  through  James  Wilson  Hughes,  the  bookkeeper,  showed 
' us  what  heroes  live  amongst  us  unknown, 
can  have  a doubt  about  the  propriety  of  build- 
ing all  tall  houses  with  fireproof  staircases,  and 
with  proper  arrangements  for  escape  ? In  the 
construction  of  our  houses  generally,  other 
great  changes  are  desirable  ; they  arc  full  of 
evils  which  wait  to  be  conquered. 

Then,  in  the  matter  of  homes  or  harbours 
for  our  noble  fleet  and  the  still  more  noble 
seamen  therein  employed,  we  have  a large 
mai^n  for  improvement.  The  recent  instance 
at  Alderney,  where  the  frigate  Emerald  was 
jammed  hard  and  fiist  upon  a hidden  rock,  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  harbour,  shows  that  we 
do  not  always  take  the  trouble  to  learn  whether 


that  they  are  in  the 
■ path,  just  as  Cliris- 
tian  knew  he  would 
have  to  pass  giants,  lions,  dragons,  and 
tempters,  on  his  road  to  the  Celestial  City. 

But  there  is  the  same  armour  for  us  that  there 
was  for  him  : we  have  only  to  suffer  Energy, 

Knowledge,  Charity,  and  Discretion,  to  buckle 
it  on,  and  the  difficulties  that  beset  us  will 
disappear  : we  shall  find,  like  Banyan’s  hero, 
the  lions  chained  and  the  dragons  harmless. 

There  is  a big  giant  lying  in  the  sludge  who 
must  be  slain  early.  A mighty  river  runs 
through  the  heart  of  the  richest  city  in  the 
world.  This  stream,  instead  of  bringing  health  .... 

bright  waters  to  the  three  ■ we  arc  enclosing  a maelstrom  or  a reef  or  any 
milhons  of  inhabitants  living  around  its  banks,  | other  danger,  in  the  bosom  of  our  refuges  from 
IS  suffered  to  become  so  foul,  by  the  discharge  : sea  storms.  We  have  divincr-bells,  we  have 
of  common  sewers  into  it,  that  at  certain : dredging-machines,  and  we  spend,  unwrud'^. 
sea.sons  it  is  as  a rotting _ sea,  where  “a  thou- . ingly,  many  thousands  of  pounds  weekly  m 
sand  thousand  slimy  things  ’ disport  them*  our  harbours  and  docks.  When  we  are  about 

to  build  a harbour,  we  must  ascertain  whether 
we  shall  have  any  enemies  to  contend  against 
in  its  deep  bed.  And  we  should  al3o°  take 
careful  soundings  of  our  existing  harbours,  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  danger  similar  to 
that  which  the  ship  we  have  named,  Avith  the 
two  batteries  of  the  15th  brigade  on  board,  so 
narrowly  escaped.  Then,  too,  we  must  form 
many  additional  harbours  of  refuge,  and  more 
lighthouses,  to  render  our  .seas,  under  Provi- 
dence, as  safe  as  our  high  roads. 

Many  of  our  provincial  towns,  wealthy  and 
thriving,  are  in  a discreditable  state,  and  need 
thorough  revision  and  improA'oment.  A cor- 
respondent entitled  to  speak  writes  to  us 
thus  appositely : — 

“I  was  at  Leeds,”  lie  says,  ‘'about  ten  days 
since  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  I was  surprised 
and  disgusted  to  think  that  such  a wealthy  place 
should  be  so  mean  and  filthy.  It  forms  a sad 
contrast  to  the  towns  abroad  of  a like  description, 
where,  by  means  of  ample  local  funds,  the  muni- 
cipalities can  afford  to  do  noble  works  and  found 
grand  establishments. 

Their  Bviggate  at  Leeds  is  a wide  thoroughfare, 
but  with  low-class  shops  on  each  side,  and  re- 
minded me  of  the  High-street  in  the  Borough 
(Southwark)  : the  end  is  blocked  up  by  a building 
running  quite  across.  There  are  no  cross  streets 
of  any  ample  width,  and  you  have  to  go  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  the  town  through  streets  about 
the  width  and  character  of  Drury-lanc. 

liOok  also  at  Portsmouth.  Imagine  the  mil- 
lions that  must  have  been  spent  there  oomraer- 
cialiy.  Yet  no  percentage,  however  insignificant, 


selves,  and  whence  is  wafted  into  the  crowded 
streets  an  odour  that  even  the  long-sufferino- 
statesmen,  legislating  in  the  palace  on  its  shor^ 
have  pronounced  unbearable.  If  we  were  to 
hear  of  this  circumstance  in  connection  with 
some  foreign  city— St.  Petersburgh,  Constan- 
tinople, _ or  Damascus, — we  should  exclaim, 
—“Benighted  people!  they  should  bargahi 
with  English  enterprise  and  English  energy, 
and  their  river  Avould  be  purified  in  a montlf!” 
But  the  current  rendered  so  offensive — thus 
converted  into  a Cloaca  Maxima~is  no  other 
th.in  the  Thames  : it  flows  pa.st  regal  Windsor 
and  through  commercial  London.  And  what 
has  our  proverbial  indomitable  pluck  been 
doing  ? With  the  exception  of  calling  meet- 
ings, and  appealing  to  the  public  through  the 
columns  of  the  press,  this  giant  has  been 
left  unfettered,  to  work  as  much  ill  as  summer- 
heat  permits  him.  Thanks  to  an  overlookinfr 
Providence,  he  was  this  year  weakened  with 
rain : his  nasty  strength  was  washed  out  of 
him.  The  higher  and  middle  levels  of  London 
sewerage  are  being  attended  to,  but  the  attack 
upon  the  lower  level  and  its  attendant  Thames 
embankment  has  yet  to  be  made.  When 
the  health  and  pleasure  giving  river,  trans- 
formed into  a pestilent  .sewer,  has  been  brought 
back  to  its  original  condition,  and  that  which 
befouled  it  and  plagued  the  nostrils  of  the  town 
has  been  made  to  fertilize  the  earth  and  minister 
to  man’s  support,  avc  sliall  indeed  liave  done  a 
work  of  mark. 

We  find,  not  only  in  llie  metropolis  and  its 
suburbs,  bub  in  country  towns,  and  more  fre- 


has  been  set  aside  to  rcucler  it  tolerable,  conve- 
nient, or  healthy.” 

Ho  continues  : — 

“ We  want  an  autocrat,  as  at  Paris  and  Lyons, 
to  compel  noble  lines  of  access  and  thoroughfare 
to  be  formed,  and  introduce  salubrity,  comfort, 
and  nobility  into  most  of  our  towns.  This  should 
not  he  left  to  the  enterprise  of  an  individual,  as 
at  Newcastle,  or  to  the  supineness  of  low  interests 
and  selfish  money-makers.  Here  is  a fine  topic 
for  the  Builder.  Analyse  our  provincial  towns  in 
detail — lay  bare  their  hidcouaness,  and  suggest 
their  improvement.  Shame  them.'and  good  must 
be  done.  Our  recent  legislation  for  such  matters 
has  been  only  permissive')  it  should  be  imperative. 
The  Builder,  I know  well,  has  done  much  in  this 
way  already  : let  it  do  more.” 

The  want  of  enlarged  views  in  our  cities 
and  towns  is  undeniable.  We  may  presently 
take  some  additional  steps  to  make  evident 
the  necessity  for  change  in  this  respect. 

We  have  so  often  and  so  recently  called 
attention  to  the  great  need  of  still  further  and 
more  general  improvement  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor  in  the  metropolis  and  elseivhcre,  that 
Ave  should  forbear  to  touch  upon  it  here  if  the 
subject  did  not  stand  out  from  the  Avork  Ave 
have  to  achieve  as  a task  of  gigantic  magni- 
tude. The  poor,  Ave  have  been  assured,  we  shall 
have  always  Avith  us.  It  well  becomes  us  to 
do  our  utmost  to  lighten  their  lot.  Sunshine 
was  gi-ven  alilce  to  all,  save  the  blind  ; and  as 
its  Advifying  inffuence  is  now  so  avcII  under- 
stood, hoAv  resolute  we  should  be  in  securing 
its  admission  into  all  dwellings,  more  especially 
those  of  the  poor  and  those  intended  for  the 
sick  ! The  repeal  of  the  window-duty  has  left 
the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 
There  is  no  reason  why  large  and  numerous 
windows  should  not  permit  the  glorious  sun- 
rise, daylight,  and  sunset  to  flood  into  the 
meanest  home.  We  are  taught,  in  a proverb, 
to  regard  cleanliness  as  standing  next  among 
the  virtues  to  godliness  ; and  we  all  fully  re- 
cognize the  advantage  of  cleanliness  in  a class 
that  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  “ the  great  un- 
washed.” But  Avbo,  unless  endowed  with  more 
than  average  energy  and  health,  could  be  clean 
with  no  Avater,  but  little  light,  and  less  air  >. 
So  it  behoves  us  to  urge,  and  rc-urge,  as  wc 
have  done  before  and  hope  to  do  again,  the 
imperative  necessity  of  seeing  that  all  the 
children  of  Adam  and  Evo  under  the  rule  of 
our  most  gracious  Queen  are  properly  housed, 
alloAved  to  bre<athe  fresh  air,  and  .supplied  with 
pure  water.  Not  only  those  Avhose  daily  course 
is  run  in  the  dingy,  melancholy  back  streets  of 
tbe_  metropolis,  or  who  are  engaged  in  the 
various  trades  of  our  manufacturing  cities,  hut 
field  and  fann  Avorkers  and  labourers  of  every 
description  require  protection,  or  instruction 
which  Avould  enable  them  to  protect  them- 
selves. 

Ill  the  northern  counties,  for  example,  the 
homes  of  shepherds,  or,  as  they  are  there  primi- 
tively termed,  herds  or  hinds,  consist  but  too 
frequently  of  four  bare  Avails  spanned  by  a roof. 
Even  the  fireplace  and  the  Avindow  are  con- 
sidered fixtures,  and  must  be  furnished  by  the 
poor  tenant.  When  he  takes  possession  of  this 
attractive  tenement  he  puts  up  two  wooden 
beds,  resembling  cupboards,  across  the  chamber, 
by  Avhich  contrWance  a division  of  the  premises 
is  eftected, — the  one  side  of  the  box-beds 
to  be  the  living  and  sleeping-room  of  his 
family,  the  other  the  manger  of  the  cow,  if  ho 
be  a hind  and  possess  one.  Where  there  is 
no  coAV  the  same  division  is  effected  in  favour 
of  the  coals.  The  Avindow  and  grate,  brought 
from  the  last  home,  have  to  be  fitted  to  the 
present  openings,  or  vice  vcrsit  The  Avindow  is 
of  tlie  smallest  dimensions,  because,  Avben  it 
was  made,  glass  Avas  costly  : the  grate  is  ab- 
surdly large,  because  coals  are  cheap.  The 
dresser  is  next  set  up,  and  the  Avife  arranges 
her  delf ; then  the  man  pulls  out  his  pipe,  and 
is  “ at  home.”  If  be  is  not  particularly  fond 
of  it,  he  is  looked  upon  as  a social  monster. 
But  this  is  seldom  the  case ! The  love  of 
home— even  of  such  poor  homes  as  these— 
seems  prt  of  our  common  nature ; and,  in  case 
of  forei^  invasion,  the  hinds  and  herds  avc 
speak  of  Avill  be  as  ready  to  protect  tlie  land, 
sacred  to  this  beautiful  sentiment,  as  the  lords 
who  own  it.  Consider,  then,  the  height  to 
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wliich  their  patriotism  'would  attain  if  their 
homes  were  decent,  with  no  vague  smell  of 
cows  pervading  their  bedding,  tlicir  food,  their 
clothes  ; if  the  wife  had  a wholesome  larder  to 
keep  her  bacon,  milk,  and  home-made  bread 
in  ; and  if  the  bairns  had  plenty  of  water  to 
wash  with ! 

Model  lodging-houses  arc  essentially  an  in- 
stitution of  these  latter  days.  If  we  made 
them  a little  less  like  factories  and  barracks,  it 
would  go  far  to  give  an  air  of  home  to  them — 
a quality  those  experimentally  erected  can 
hardly  be  said  to  possess.  As  a suggestion  for 
further  consideration,  we  might  inquire  how 
far  infant  schools  and  playgrounds  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lodging-houses  for  married  people 
would  be  conducive  to  the  general  weal.  But 
we  must  here  leave  our  prospective  sketch, ; 
though  it  he  but  washed  in,  and  does  not 
embrace  half  the  subject.  Our  workhouses, 
hospitals,  manufactories,  and  barracks,  all  ofier 
evils  to  bo  conquered,  and  we  have  not  said 
one  word  of  the  victories  that  wait  to  bo 
achieved  in  the  higher  realms  of  architectural 
art.  The  Usefulness  of  the  Beautiful  must  ho 
everywhere  enforced.  "We  must  not  merely 
get  rid  of  the  ugly,  but  we  must  set  up  what 
is  handsome. 


THE  PROPOSED  EDUCATIONAL  QUALI- 
FICATION FOR  ARCHITECTS. 

When  the  president  of  the  Institute  calls  this 
proposal  a vital  question,  he  assigns  to  it  no  ex- 
aggerated importance.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
weighty  question  that  the  Institute  has  ever 
raised.  It  is  a question  to  which  the  past  policy 
of  the  Institute  may  not  be  found  to  apply.  It  is 
the  question  wbetW  the  Institute  itself  shall 
assume  a character,  perhaps  ultimately  a form, 
essentially  new.  It  is  the  question  whether  the 
time  has  arrived  when  our  profession  may  safely 
abandon  those  principles  of  recognition  which 
have  hitherto  been  accepted,  and  initiate  a system 
more  advanced  and  more  honourable,  but  more 
dillicult  and  severe.  If  such  a question  should  be 
settled  at  haphazard,  without  adequate  investiga- 
tion,— if  the  programme  of  a fewshonld  be  accepted 
on  personal  considerations,  without  thorough  dis- 
cussion among  the  many, — or  if  the  project  should 
be  ahaudonecl,  as  is  not  unlikely,  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  a little  confusion  and  controversy, — then 
in  either  case  the  danger  is  considerable  that  the 
effect  upon  professional  progress  for  the  next 
twenty  years  may  be  very  prejudicial  indeed. 

Whether  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  now 
before  us  have  adopted  the  best  possible  means  of 
bringing  it  forward,  or  what  may  have  been  the 
influence  of  a policy  which  for  many  years  has 
Claused  much  serious  complaint,  are  points  which 
are  not  unimportant  practically,  but  '^vhich  there 
is  no  pressing  need  to  discuss : but  certain  it  is 
that  for  a vital  question  the  amount  of  public 
interest  excited  by  the  ‘pronundamento  of  the 
council  has  been  small.  A short  note  of  warning 
on  the  part  of  our  most  respectable  old  school  has 
once  or  tuice  appeared  in  your  coluinnsj  and  we 
have  seen  certain  formal  reports  of  the  opinions  of 
provincial  societies,  as  called  forth  by  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Institute;  hut  of  that  public  com- 
parison of  opinions,  through  the  medium  of  the 
press,  which  in  such  a case  must  necessarily  pre- 
cede official  action,  if  this  is  to  be  of  good  effect, 
there  has  been  none. 

_ The  judicious  postponement  of  the  Institute 
discussion  gives  us  now  several  weeks  (and  several 
numbers  of  your  journal)  to  remedy  this  condition 
of  the  question  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those 
who  really  feel  an  interest  in  it  will  come  forward, 
even  at  this  eleventh  hour,  and  let  us  know  their 
views. 

The  point  for  investigation,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
is  this:  here  is  a craft  of  grand  antiquity,  nuin- 
boring  on  its  long  list  of  brotherhood  many  of  the 
most  illustrious  names  of  mankind;  a craft  which, 
in  its  highest  efforts,  deals,  not  merely  with  large 
amounts  of  property,  but  with  the  most  enduring 
and  the  most  impressive  of  all  hnman  works ; a 
craft  high  in  merit  and  public  esteem,  tbe  pride 
of  an  extended  class  of  refined  minds  in  every 
country  of  the  civilized  world;  a craft,  lastly,  in 
whose  fascinating  art  and  responsible  science  we 
have  reason  to  assert  that,  at  the  present  day, 
England,  to  its  infinite  credit,  takes  decidedly  the 
lead.  Other  crafts,  of  dignity  no  greater  but  often 
less,— of  'value  not  superior,  bnt  often  inferior  in 
public  estimation, — demanding,  in  respect  of  that 
quick  and  subtle  judgment  which  is  the  test  of 
professional  'usefulness,  no  more  and  often  not  so 
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much, — present  themselves  to  the  fastidious  criti- 
cism of  the  day,  with  all  the  advantages  of  that 
complete  elementary  training  for  which^  nothing 
else,  whether  under  the  name  of  experience,  or 
talent,  or  genius,  will  be  by  that  criticism  for  a 
moment  accepted.  Query,  then,  has  the  time 
come,  or  has  it  not,  when  this  craft  of  ours  shall 
be  able  to  admit  into  its  organization  the  element 
of  special  education  ? 

Special  education ! exclaims  the  outside  public. 
Is  it  possible  that  in  1860  a vocation  such  as  yours 
has  not  ev’en  attained  to  special  education  ? Is  it 
true,  indeed,  that  one  half  of  the  “ architects  and 
surveyors”  of  the  Directory,  have  never  been 
even  “ brought  up  to  tbe  business,”  pitiful  as  in 
the  hands  of  some  of  them  that  business  is  ? That 
of  the  other  half,  who  have  at  least  had  a few 
years  of  office-routine  in  their  youth,  not  one  can 
boast  of  having  pursued  a recognizable  curriculum 
of  study  ? “ Why,”  says  tbe  public,  “ that  is  a 

state  of  what  is  called  quacl-ery  ! 

Accordingly,  when  the  Institute  comes  forward 
at  length,  and  asks  leave  to  amend  itself,  and 
through  itself  the  profession  at  large,  in  some 
educational  direction,  the  project  must  inevitably 
receive  the  support  of  the  entire  voice  of  tbe  in- 
telligent classes  of  the  community. 

Now,  if  the  educational  principle  he  really  the 
question  which  is  before  us,  we  become  prompted 
to  make  such  inquiries  as  these : — Ist.  Whether 
it  has  been  properly  so  understood  out  of  doors ; 
2ndly.  What  the  scheme  is  in  detail;  3i-dly. 
What  is  the  modus  opei'andi  suggested;  and 
so  on. 

I propose  just  now  to  go  no  further  than  the 
first  inquiry, — whether  there  is  reason  to  think 
the  body  of  architects  at  large  have  understood 
the  scheme  of  the  council  aright  as  an  educational 
measure. 

I venture  to  think  we  have  not  so  understood 
it.  Whatever  discussion  has  as  yet  taken  place, 
seems  to  turn  altogether  upon  another  ide.a — the 
idea,  namely,  of  a diploma  of  license,  as  the  be-all 
and  end-all;  not  that  of  a curriculum  of  training, 
to  which  a diploma  may  be  a useful  appendage, 
and  no  more.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
call  for  a legislative  enactment, — positively  to 
suggest  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  pass  a 
Bill, — to  confine  architectural  practice  to  the 
possessors  of  the  diploma  ! And  this  diploma  to 
be  conferred  upon  what  principle  ? The  mere 
principle  of  regular -diisimanhood ! The  sole  object 
in  this  view  of  the  case  actually  seems  to  be  the 
establishment  of  a fictitious  certificate,  with 
academical  pretensions,  to  distinguish  the  soi-disant 
regular  from  tbe  irregular  practitioner  ! 

No  one,  I am  proud  to  think,  can  charge  it 
against  the  programme  of  the  lustitule  council 
that  any  word  of  it  is  meant  to  encourage  so  wild 
and  so  \inworthy  a notion.  It  is  beneath  the 
level  of  the  scheme ; and  it  only  seems  surpi'ising 
that  any  class  of  architects  should  have  so  mis- 
understood a question  so  plain.  The  fact,  however, 
of  such  a misconception  having  been  entertained 
to  any  considerable  extent  goes  far  to  show  that 
the  time  has  not  arrived  for  the  movement  to  be 
carried  into  effect ; bnt  I hope  it  will  at  least 
appear,  for  the  credit  of  the  profession,  that  the 
error  has  been  but  a passing  inadvertency,  which 
a word  of  explanation  suffices  to  correct. 

The  duty  which  is  suggested  to  us  is  the 
origination,  not  of  any  trades’  union  for  the 
present,  but  of  an  academy  for  tbe  future.  We  are 
called  upon,  in  view  of  the  deficiency  of  our  own 
education,  to  establish  for  our  pupils  a better 
system.  lean  well  understand  that  there  is  some- 
thing here  which  on  the  surface  may  appear  to 
certain  minds  distasteful;  and  hence  one  other 
source  of  hesitancy.  Why  should  he  who  is  too 
advanced  in  age  to  cram  for  examination,  or  too 
much  occupied  in  business  to  find  leisure  for  the 
remedy  of  his  own  shortcomings, — why  should  he 
confer  upon  his  juniors  an  honour  and  substantial 
mark  of  merit  whicli  he  himself  c.annot  obtain  ? 
Why  should  ho  proekiim  his  pupil  to  be  more 
worthy  of  tbe  public  confidence  than  himself? 
Let  me  aak  another  question.  Who  says  that  an 
Englishman  is  made  of  no  better  material  than 
queralous,  jealous,  envious  stuff’ like  this?  The 
men  of  our  noble  craft,  when  they  come  to  think 
over  it,  are  proud  of  the  boys  that  are  about  them  : 
they  are  not  rivals,  but  sons ; and  I will  never 
believe  of  any  one  of  ns  that  he  would  prefer  the 
delusive  appearance  of  .a  trifling  personal  advan- 
tage to  himself,  to  that  magnanimous  motive  which 
is  inherent  in  every  man’s  spirit— the  desire  to 
leave  the  -world  better  than  he  found  it. 

Moreover,  it  could  be  very  easily  proved  that  in 
respect  of  public  standing  there  is  nothing  to  be 
dreaded  by  the  established  practitioner  from  the 
possession  by  the  beginner  of  an  educational 
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certificate.  It  would  be  long  before  the  value  of 
a diploma  came  to  be  recognised.  Indeed,  that  it 
must  fight  its  way  by  merit,  and  that  this  would 
be  a slow  process,  everybody  knows.  If  an 
educational  system  were  established  to-day  and 
the  first  diploma  signed  to-morrow,  there  are  many 
of  the  strongest  of  us  who  would  never  live  to  see 
the  practical  value  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
We  are  looking  twenty  years  ahead  at  least : we 
ourselves  may  feel  perfectly  safe.  And  if  another 
argument  is  wanting,  let  it  be  this.  When  we  arc 
asked,  even  if  it  be  only  ten  years  hence,  how  it 
happens  that  young  So-and-so  has  his  diploma  and 
we  have  none,  our  answer  is — we  gave  if  him  ! 

After  all  this,  however,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  organization  of  a system. 
This  question  must  be  decided  on  proper  evidence. 
I hope  such  evidence  will  he  in  favour  of  the 
affirmative;  but  I cannot  say  as  yet  how  it  will 
be.  But  one  thing  I can  say  : this  question  is  the 
preliminary  of  further  inquiry;  and  if  evidence 
goes  to  the  negative  it  is  vain  to  discuss  the 
project  in  detail.  To  force  an  educational  system, 
even  of  the  best,  upon  the  profession  prematurely 
would  be  a more'  serious  error  than  to  delay  it 
too  long.  When  it  is  done  it  must  be  well  done, 
but  it  must  also  be  done  wisely,  R.  K. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SICILY.# 

The  temples  which  are  specially  referred  to  in 
my  own  notes  are  those  of  Juno  Lucina;  of 
Hercules;  of  Concord;  of  Jupiter  Olympius;  of 
yEsculapius ; of  Proserpina;  and  of  Castor  and 
Pollux.  At  least  such  are  the  deities  to  whom 
these  ruins  have  been  assigned  by  the  local  anti- 
quaries. Most  of  the  buildings  present  but  a 
confused  mass  of  mutilated  blocks  and  fragments 
piled  together.  This  is  especially  the  case  at  the 
temple  of  Hercules  and  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 
So  confused  a heap  have  they  become,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  define  their  plan  on  a mere  super- 
ficial inspection. 

Some  of  the  blocks  of  stone  thus  piled  toge- 
ther are  of  colossal  dimensions.  Even  at  the 
small  temple  of  Proserpina  I measured  a block 
8 feet  6 inches  by  3 feet  lOJ-  inches,  by  2 feet  10 
inches,  weighing,  therefore,  five  or  six  tons. 

Indeed  there  are,  when  viewing  these  stupen- 
dous ruins,  few  things  that  excite  more  surprise 
ill  the  mind  of  the  architectural  observer  than 
the  wonderful  solidity  of  the  mode  of  building 
practised  by  these  Greeks.  It  is  not  flattering  to 
contemplate  the  wide  dift'erence  of  practice  in  this 
respect  between  the  builders  of  tho  sixth  century 
before,  and  of  the  nineteenth  century  after,  tho 
Christian  era.  It  was  a saying  of  Plato,  as  re- 
ported by  iElian,  that  “ tbe  people  of  Agrigentura 
built  as  if  they  were  to  live  for  ever,  and  feasted 
as  if  they  were  always  about  to  die.”  Aflian  goes 
on  to  say  that  "Tima.'us  reports  that  they  use  oil- 
flasks  and  strigilsof  silver,  and  had  entire  couches 
of  ivory.”  Such  was  the  luxury  in  which  they 
lived. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  the 
contrast  between  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
Greeks  and  that  of  our  present  generation  would 
probably  have  gone  far  to  redress  the  balance,  if 
the  Greeks  had  left  behind  them  any  adequate 
means  of  comparison. 

The  temples  of  Juno  and  Concord  are  the  least 
mutilated,  and  in  theii’  ruin  present  most  beautiful 
and  picturesque  objects.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
is  the  most  remarkable,  both  for  its  magnificent 
size,  with  the  flutes  of  its  columns  16  inches  wide, 
and  for  tbe  singular  example  it  offers  of  tho  use 
of  caryatides  in  interior  temple  architecture. 
These  caryatides  were  built  up  in  courses,  like 
columns,  and  are  about  25  feet  high  and  6 feet 
across  the  hips.  One  was  lying  on  its  back  at  the 
period  of  my  visit,  having  been  recently  pnt  toge- 
ther by  Signor  Politi.  There  had  been  then  found 
portions  of  nine  other  similar  statues. 

An  idea  of  the  huge  proportions  of  this  temple 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  diameter 
of  the  columns  of  the  peristyle  is  not  much  less 
than  two-thirds  the  size  of  that  of  the  monument 
on  Fish-street  Hill. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  modern  town  of  Glr- 
genti.  It  is  built  very  irregularly,  but  is  of  some 
extent,  and  is  not  without  some  visible  signs  of  a 
certain  degree  of  prosperity.  There  is  an  exten- 
sive ecclesiastical  seminario,  and  a cathedral.  The 
latter  is  a modern  structure,  remarkable  for  a 
porta-voce,  which  it  is  usual  to  point  out  to  the 
notice  of  strangers.  Although  the  building  is  of 
great  length,  a low  whisper  at  the  west  door  is 
isaid  to  be  distinctly  audible  behind  tbe  altar  at 
the  eastern  end,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
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Interception  of  a transept.  I had,  however,  no 
opportunity  of  observing  the  phenomenon  myself, 
on  account  of  the  sounds  attending  the  perlbnn- 
ance  of  service  at  the  period  of  both  my  visits  to 
the  building.  I should  add  that  the  nave  con* 
slsts  of  a Doric  colonnade,  with  a continuous,  un- 
broken entablature, — a circumstance  no  doubt 
favourable  to  the  conveyance  of  sound. 

The  baptismal  font  is  remarkable,  being  an 
ancient  sarcophagus,  of  classic  workmanship,  ap- 
plied to  this  very  different  purpose.  The  sides 
are  sculptured  with  figures  about  3 feet  high,  the 
subjects  being  taken  from  Phaedra  and  Hyppo- 
litus. 

Many  doors  and  windows,  and  other  details  are 
met  with  in  the  town  of  Girgenti,  of  Norman 
architecture,  in  which  the  Chevron  ornament  is 
profusely  used,— a peculiarity  the  more  notable 
from  the  general  absence  of  that  ornament  in 
Italy  ; contributing,  therefore,  to  strengthen  the 
presumption  that  theNorman  adventurers  brought 
their  arts  as  well  as  their  arms  to  this  island. 

I cannot  quit  Girgenti  without  here  bearing 
testimony  to  the  kind  courtesy  of  Signor  Politi,  a 
highly  cultivated  antiquary  and  scholar,  whose 
refinement  was  the  more  striking  when  found 
amidst  a semi-barbarous  and  ignorant  people.  Nor 
can  I in  these  desultory  notes  refrain  from  jotting 
down  the  inscription  which  I observed  painted  on 
the  exterior  of  his  bookcase,  bearing  melancholy 
testimony  to  the  irregular  habits  of  some  of  his 
ungrateful  visitors 
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“ Perriiito  o multi  libri  col  prjcstarli ; 

Contentati,  Letter,  soldi  mirarli ; 

Se  dell’  avviso  a profittar  se’  inabile, 

Un  grand  minchioue  sei  imminchionabilc.” 

A ride  of  forty  miles  over  a level  and  ricbly- 
cultivatcd  country  brought  me  to  Sciacca,  a large 
rambling  town,  wearing  an  aspect  of  so  much 
poverty  as  to  excite  one’s  regret  that  a country  so 
richly  endowed  by  nature  should  not  be  in  the 
hands  of  a more  active  and  industrious  people. 

The  only  architectural  object  here  was  a convent 
of  nuns,  ontside  the  eastern  gate,  which  was  a 
large  and  striking  building  of  perfectly  Mediaeval 
character,  and,  as  far  ns  conld  be  judged  from  the 
exterior,  but  little  modernized.  The  impossibility 
of  gaining  admission  of  course  greatly  increased 
my  desire  to  enter  : a visit  to  the  interior  would 
doubtless  liave  been,  as  it  were,  to  step  back  at 
once  into  the  Middle  Ages  : but  my  curiosity  was 
not  destined  to  be  gratified.  Twenty-four  miles’ 
nde  brought  me  to  Castel  Votrano,  a town  at  no 
great  dist.ance  from  the  ruins  of  Selinunte.  This 
ancient  city  is  now  only  a dreary  waste  of  muti- 
lated masonry.  It  is,  in  fact,  even  more  entirely 
ruined  than  Agrigentum.  It  appears  to  have  been 
built  upon  two  low  bills,  close  to  the  seaside. 
Little  of  all  this  vast  tract  of  ruin  is  now  trace- 
able, e.vcept  some  of  tbe  external  walls,  and  por- 
tions of  some  temples.  M'hile  wandering  over 
these  relics  of  a wealthy  and  active  population 
long  since  passed  away,  I met  with  a well  of  un- 
doubted antiquity,  and  of  peculiar  construction, 
being  lined  with  cylinders  of  terra  cotta,  still  in 
excellent  preservation.  This  Greek  mode  of  form- 
ing a well  appears  to  me  to  be  on  a sounder,  more 
sensible,  and  more  workmanlike  principle  of  con- 
struction, than  the  modern  mode  of  steining  wells 
with  bricks  or  small  stones.  The  internal  diameter 
of  these  cylinders  is  2 feet  1 inch;  the  uppermost 
cylinder  being  a trifle  larger:  the  thicJiness  of  the 
sides  is  about  1 inch,  and  their  ends  are  thickened 
to  1!  inch,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
strength,  and  giving  them  a better  bearing  on 
each  other.  The  durability  of  the  mode  of  con- 
struction is  proved  satisfactorily  enough  by  the 
present  perfect  condition  of  this  example,  and 
that  it  would  exclude  impure  and  superficial 
springs  better  than  ordinary  brick  steining,  must 
be  obvious. 

Adjacent  to  tbe  ruins  of  the  city  are  the  rem- 
nants of  three  fine  Doric  temples.  That  which  is 
the  farthest  from  the  sea  is  of  magnificent  dimen- 
sions; very  little  smaller  than  tbe  great  Temple 
at  Agrigentum.  I will  not  dwell  on  these  tern- 
pies,  for  they  have  been  already  made  familiar  to 
most  of  us  by  various  published  illustrations. 
Their  style  is  somewhat  heavy  and  archaic.  The 
metopes  found  here  by  onr  respected  member, 
Mr.  Angell,  together  with  Mr.  Harris,  are  well 
known  to  all  of  us,  casts  being  in  our  great 
national  Museum.  These  bas-reliefs  are  carved  in 
a limestone  quarried  at  the  latomia  of  Campo 
Bello,  seven  or  eight  miles  distant,  winch  appears 
to  have  supplied  materials  for  much  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  ancient  city;  although  many  frag- 
ments of  white  marble  are  to  l)e  found  scattered 
about. 

At  this  quarry,  which  I did  not  fail  to  visit 
I observed  the  mode  adopted  of  getting  out  the 


cylindrical  blocks,  or  drums,  for  the  shafts  of  the 
columns.  They  appear  to  have  been  cut  or  scaf- 
fled  out  in  situ  from  the  living  rock,  the  cylindrical 
blocks  being  worked  out  to  nearly  their  true  size 
and  form  by  forming  a channel,  or  interval,  all 
round,  so  as  to  render  them  insulated,  although 
still  undetached  from  the  living  rock.  The  length 
of  each  block  was  of  course  regulated  by  the  depth 
of  the  cutting  around  it,  or  rather  perhaps  by  tbe 
depth  of  the  vertical  face  of  the  rock  at  its  escarp- 
ment. In  some  cases  I found  these  drums  10  feet 
high.  By  what  process  they  were  detached  and  lifted 
from  the  parent  rock  does  not  appear  from  any 
indication  that  I could  discover.  Many  of  these 
portions  of  great  Doric  columns  remain  in  various 
stages  of  completion  at  the  quarry,  just  where 
they  have  lain  undisturbed  ever  since  the  over- 
throw of  the  Selinuntines,  in  dOO  B.c. 

What  a picture  of  retrogression  do  these  ap- 
pearances present!  When  the  world  was  not 
much  more  than  half  as  old  as  it  is  now,  there  ex- 
isted here  a great,  rich,  and  even  civilized  popula- 
tion. That  the  people  were  vigorous  and  energetic 
we  see  plainly  by  their  works;  that  they  were 
highly  civilized  we  may  infer  from  the  character 
of  their  art:  yet  now  the  silence  of  desolation 
prevails  amidst  a scanty  and  degenerate  people, 
who  allow  all  these  remnants  of  their  ancient 
greatness  to  lie  unheeded. 

^ As  to  Marsala,  my  next  resting-place,  I have  a 
livelier  recollection  of  its  icine  than  of  any  more 
professional  object  of  research.  I have  a few 
notes,  however,  on  the  cathedral  here,  which  is 
m an  ornate,  hut  modern,  style,  with  marble 
pillars,  said  (but  I know  not  with  what  truth)  to 
have  been  originally  intended  as  a present,  or 
oblation,  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  !\  Becket  at 
Canterbury.  It  is  unnecessary  here  for  me  to  in- 
quire how  far  these  Eoman  Doric  pillars  would 
have  consorted  with  tbe  architecture  of  that 
venerable  arehiepiscopal  pile. 

From  thence  I proceeded  to  Trapani  (where  is 
a great  fishery  for  the  shells  used  by  the  carvers 
of  Cameo  ornaments),  and  then  Catalfimi  (or,  more 
properly,  Calatafimi),  and  three  or  four  miles  be- 
yond the  latter  place  brought  me,  over  a rugged, 
mountainous  country,  to  the  remains  of  ancient 
Segesta. 

Except  the  striking  and  beautiful  remains  of 
the  one  well-known  temple,  and  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal walls  of  an  amphitheatre,  the  whole  city 
presents  an  undistinguishahle  mass  of  mutilated 
fragments  of  worked  stone,  covering  a very  exten- 
sive area,  and  baffling  all  attempts  at  defining 
any  separate  building.  Never  was  there  a picture 
of  more  complete  destruction;  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  an  explorer,  having  abundant  leisure 
and  energy,  might  reap  here  a rich  harvest,  were 
he  to  proceed  methodically  to  lay  open  the  con- 
tents of  the  piles  of  worked  stones  that  have  been 
lying  there  undisturbed  for  so  many  centuries. 

I will  not  enter  from  my  note-book  upon  any  de- 
scription of  the  temple  here.  Justice  has  been  done 
to  it  by  Serradifalco  and  others.  I would,  liowever, 
remark  that  there  are  various  unmistakeable  evi- 
dences of  the  building  never  having  been  com- 
pleted : its  progress,  we  may  presume,  was  arrested 
by  the  utter  and  final  discomfiture  of  Segesta  by 
tbe  Carthaginians.  There  are  rough  bosses  pro- 
jecting from  the  face  of  most  of  the  stones  of  the 
plinth;  left  there,  no  doubt,  to  facilitate  the  hoist- 
ing  and  setting  of  the  stones,  and  intended  to  be 
subsequently  worked  off.  The  shafts  of  the  co- 
lumns, also,  are  unfiuted,  the  surface  appearing  to 
be  left  for  the  flutes  to  be  worked  afterwards.  We 
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may  infer  from  these  indications  that  the  practice 
of  the  Greek  masons  was  to  finish  their  work  in 
detail  when  up,  and  subsequently  to  the  erection 
of  the  building. 

Were  this  practised  more  frequently  by  our- 
selves, we  should  both  save  expense  and  gain  effect; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  a mason  from  over- 
labouring his  work  when  done  on  the  banker. 
But  our  workmen  are  too  apt  to  be  opiniated 
and  intractable,  and  influenced  by  routine  and 
prescription. 

After  a ride  of  about  tbirty-six  miles  I reached 
Palermo,  situated  in  a beautiful  bay,  and  sur- 
rounded  by  the  richest  country,  and  by,  perhaps, 
the  loveliest  wooded  hills  I have  ever  seen. 

No  traces  remain  here,  as  far  as  I know,  of  the 
more  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  island;  but  that 
it  was  the  favourite  resort  successively  of  the 
Saracen  and  Norman  masters  of  the  country  is 
abund.antly  testified  by  a variety  of  existing  re- 
mains. 

The  cathedral  is  remarkable  for  a diversity  of 
styles  ; with  a modern  dome,  a florid  Gothic  porch ; : 
the  rest  of  the  exterior  for  the  most  part  Nor- 
man, such,  at  least,  is  the  term  which  comes 
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nearest  to  its  correct  designation,  for  it  was  built  | the  Saracens ; that  they  went  to  decay  during 


during  the  Norman  rule,  although  it  is  a Norman 
widely  differing  from  that  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
Ihis  deviation  is,  probably,  due  to  the  strong  in- 
tusion  of  Saracenic  workmanship,  which  it  is  easy 
to  account  for.  TheNorman  ecclesiastics,  no  doubt 
would  bring  their  knowledge  of  architecture  to 
bear  upon  whatever  churches  they  may  have  caused 
to  be  built  when  tbe  island  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  their  race,  and  the  plans  of  their  churches  are 
strictly  Norman;  but  the  actual  carrying  out  of 
the  work  must  have  necessarily  been  entrusted 
ror  the  most  part  to  the  Saracenic  natives,  who 
were  excellent  masons,  and  belonged  to  a far  more 
esthetic  faith  than  the  rude  crusaders  from  the 
north.  It  was  natural,  then,  that  much  of  tho 
ornamentation,  and  many  even  of  the  leading 
forms,  should  savour  of  the  Eastern  art,  both 
Byzantine  and  Arabian. 

The  Eoyal  Chapel,  the  church  of  S.  Martorana, 
and  the  cathedral  at  Morreale,  n few  miles  distant 
from  the  city,  are,  as  regards  their  earliest  por- 
tions, interesting  examples  of  this  modification  of 
Norman  architecture,  and  are  in  their  style 
generally  similar.  Tlie  walls  and  other  flat  sur- 
taces  are  incrusted  with  inlaid  marbles;  their 
vaultings,  spandrils,  and  soffltes,  as  well  as  por- 
hons  of  their  walls,  covered  with  mosaics  of 
Byzantine  workmanship,  as  is  apparent  from  the 
Greek  costumes,  prevalent  throughout.  These 
arches  are  pointed,  without  mouldings  or  splays  • 
and  for  the  most  part  they  rest  on  ancient  marble 
shafts,  no  doubt  derived  from  Classical  buildings, 
with  capitals  often  imitating  in  a rude  wav  the 
Eoman  work. 

_ The  subject  of  Saracenic  art  in  Sicily  is  not  yet 
in  a very  satisfactory  position.  Since  a paper  in 
tho  twenty-first  volume  of  the  " Archicologla  ” 
written  by  myself  when  but  a tyro  in  the  areba.'- 
Olop  of  our  art,  and  before  tbe  existing  examples 
had  been  critically  examined  by  travellers,  various 
Alters  have  treated  on  the  subject,  who  have  not 
m all  cases  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  tho 
buildings  themselves. 

There  can  he  no  doubt,  with  respect  to  the 
churches  I have  named,  that  they  are  of  Chris- 
tian, and  therefore  Norman,  origin,  dating  from 
the  early  to  the  later  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Eut  there  are  two  secular  buildings,  the  Ziza  and 
the  Kooba,  that  belong  to  a very  difl’erent 
category. 

That  they  were  the  palaces  of  the  Saracen 
emirs  before  the  invasions  of  the  Normans,  there 
are,  I think,  the  strongest  possible  grounds  to 
believe.  The  fountains  and  alcoves,  the  interior 
courtyards,  tbe  numerous  Cuphic  inscriptions  all 
savour  of  Oriental  taste  and  art,  and  are  identical 
with  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Asiatic  continent. 

The  very  name  of  the  Ziza  may  be  identified 
with  the  name^of  a caliph  of  the  tenth  century - 
and  as  to  the  Kooba,  that  is  a Saracen  word  equi- 
valent to  a cupola,  a covering,  a tent;  and  there 
are  said  to  he  Koobas  all  over  the  Moslem  world. 

Eoger,  tbe  first  Norman  king,  in  an  existing 
diploma,  sjieaks  with  regret  of  the  marvellous 
palaces  (“Palatiorumsuorum  studio  mirabili  cem- 
positorum”)  of  tbe  Arabs,  whicli  h.nd  been 
piteouly  destroyed  by  their  conquerors;  ami  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  during  tbe  two  centuries 
of  their  undisturbed  rule  in  Sicily,  the  luxurious 
Arabs  erected  many  such  mai/ions  de  plaisance 
As  such  they  are  stated  by  Smyth  to  be  specially 
referred  to  in  an  Arabic  hIS.,  preserved  in  the 
library  at  Morreale.  As  the  residences  of  the 
emirs,  these  palaces  are  referred  to  by  other  early 
Sicilian  historians,  quoted  by  Farello,  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Alberti,  a little  later,  so  treats 
them.  More  recently  D’Agincourt  so  regards 
them;  whilst  Hittorf  and  Gaily  Knight  do  not 
hesitate  to  point  them  out  as  examples  of  Saracen 
art  oi  the  tenth  century.  It  is  true  a certain 
Benjamin,  who  visited  Palermo,  in  1173,  speaks 
of  tbe  Ziza  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  that  city 
built  by  William  j but,  as  Gerault  de  Prangey’ 
one  of  the  latest  authorities  on  tbe  subject,  truly 
says,  it  was  a common  practice  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  speak  of  one  who  had  but  repaired  or 
even  greatly  embellished  a church  or  monastery 
as  the  builder  of  it. 

M.  de  Prangey  is  an  eminent  authority  on  such 
a subject,  and  he  has  evidently  referred  to  these 
two  Sicilian  examples  with  great  care  and  cau- 
tion. He  admits  the  absence  of  direct  proof,  but 
he  clearly  leans  to  a belief  in  the  pre-Norman 
and  Saracenic  origin  of,  at  all  events,  one  of 
them,  the  Ziza. 

On  the  whole,  I may  say  that  the  force  of 
evidence  satisfies  my  mind  that  these  buildings, 
which  in  their  ^exterior  arc  identically  alike  in 
style,  were  originally  built  during  the  rule  of 
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the  strife  with  the  Normans  ; and  that  they  w’cre 
nltiniately  renovated  by,  and  adapted  to  the  nse 
of,  the  Norman  conquerors,  when  those  interior 
works  were  done  which  so  closely  resemble  the 
Siculo-Norman  portions  of  the  churches  to  which 
1 have  adverted. 

The  beauty  of  their  situation  could  with  diffi- 
culty bo  paralleled,  and  such,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  been  the  opinion  of  the  builder;  for,  in- 
scribed in  large  Cuphic  characters  along  the 
parapet  of  the  Kooba,  are  words  which  are  stated 
by  Smyth  to  have  been  translated  thus  : — 

“Europe  is  the  glory  of  the  world;  Italy  of 
Europe;  Sicily  of  Italy  ; and  the  adjacent  grounds 
are  the  pride  of  Sicily.” 

Lying  among  the  wooded  hills  to  the  east  ofthe 
city,  is  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  S.  Martino, 
a magnificent  modern  structure  of  great  beauty. 
The  library  especially  is  large  and  handsome, 
and  the  principal  staircase,  rich  in  polished 
marbles  and  alabaster,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
featirres  of  this  very  noble  building.  Perhaps  a 
less  indulgent  critic,  in  the  interest  of  morals 
rather  than  of  resthetics,  might  suggest  the  in- 
congruity of  this  ostentations  display  of  art  and 
decorative  luxuries  in  a building  dedicated,  not 
so  much  to  the  service  of  God,  sis  to  the  domes- 
tic uses  of  a religious  community  professing  a 
rule  of  self-denial,  and  an  abnegation  of  all  per- 
sonal enjoyments. 

It  seems  probable  that  to  secular  pride,  and  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  with  some  neighbouring  ecclesias- 
tical establishment,  we  are  indebted  for  many  such 
groivt  works  in  connection  with  the  church,  and  its 
various  orders  and  endowments. 

A showy  picture  in  the  hall  represents  a colossal 
S.  Martin,  mounted  on  a prancing  chargor,  and 
cuttiiig  off  the  skirts  of  his  crimson  cloak  for  the 
bciiclit  of  a prostrate  beggar,  not  without  a cer- 
tain air  of  swaggering  and  vainglory. 

About  three  miles  north  of  Palermo  is  La  Favo- 
vita,  a royal  residence  of  most  fantastic  character, 
both  gardens  and  palace  being  strictly  Chinese.  I 
need  not  dwell  on  this  elaborate  toy;  but  I can- 
not refrain  from  noting  that  so  anxious  did  the 
royal  occup.iut  appear  to  be  to  disencumber  him- 
self from  the  restraint  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
presence  of  servants  that  his  dining-tahle  was 
contrived  so  that  the  dishes  and  plates  should 
rise  and  descend  through  apertures  in  the  floor: 
thus,  when  a fresh  course  had  to  be  served,  a bell 
was  rung,  the  dishes  disappeared  downwards,  and 
after  a short  delay  rose  again  from  below,  with 
their  varied  burden  of  fresh  delicacies.  Other 
whimsical  arrangements  I noted,  with  which  I will 
not  trouble  you. 

About  eight  miles  south  of  Palermo  is  La  Ba- 
gharia,  a village  where  many  of  the  Palermitan 
nobility  have  their  pleasure-houses.  That  of  Pala- 
gonia  is  a remarkable  specimen  of  the  grotesque. 
The  quantity  of  marble  sculptured  into  deformed 
figures,  uncouth  animals,  and  shapes  that  defy 
.all  natural  classification,  is  almost  beyond  concep- 
tion. The  ceilings  of  the  principal  rooms  are  of 
looking-glass,  and  the  same  material  completely 
lines  also  the  walls,  together  with  polished  mar- 
hlrs,  agates,  and  jaspers. 

As  a specimen  of  the  affectation,  not  very  un- 
common in  Italy,  of  attempting  to  make  their 
furniture  the  vehicle  of  a sentiment,  the  following 
inscription  appears  on  one  of  the  walls  of  this 
palace: — 

“ Spocchiati  in  quci  crystalli  c nell’  istessa 
Maenificciiza  sinpolar’,  contempla 
Di  fralezza  mortal  1’  imago  espressa." 

In  the  library  I took  note  of  an  casy-chair 
which  was  readily  convertible  into  a short  flight  of 
steps,  for  reaching  the  upper  shelves,  a contriv- 
ance which  I have  occasionally  since  seen  at- 
tempted nearer  home,  hut  never,  I think,  so 
successlnlly  as  in  this  piece  of  Palermitan  joinery. 

At  the  villa  of  Prince  Butero  the  chief  curiosity 
was  a largo  hnildmg  in  the  gardens,  called  La 
Certosa,  being,  in  fact,  a counterfeit  convent, 
with  its  separate  cells  arranged  e.\actly  after  the 
manner  of  such  establishments;  these  cells  con- 
taining  monks  of  waxwork  worthy  of  the  atelier 
Qi  Sliidarae  Tussaud,  and  each  cell  provided  with 
bed,  seat,  table,  cooking  apparatus,  hooks,  Ac.  I 
never  happen  to  have  seen  elsewhere  a baby -house 
on  so  colossal  a scale  ! I have  some  recollection, 
too,  of  waxen  representations  of  nuns,  as  well  as 
monks,  occupying  these  cells  in  most  uncanonical 
companionship  ; but  so  preposterous  a divertisse- 
ment for  the  amusement  ofthe  princely  owners  of 
a country  house  seems  iucrcdible,  if  I had  not 
found  it  duly  recorded  in  ray  note-hook.  Another 
curiosity,  hut  of  a very  different  character,  is  the 
burial-place  of  a Capuchin  convent  near  Palermo. 
It  consists  of  various  gallevies,  of  considerable 
extent.  There  are  twenty-five  small  ch.imbers 


leading  out  of  these  galleries,  into  which  bodies 
are  placed  on  their  first  arrival,  and  where  they 
remain  six  months  shut  up  for  desiccation  by  heat. 
When  thus  prepared,  the  bodies  ai'e  brought  out, 
like  dried  mummies,  and  clothed  in  their  ordinary 
costume  during  life ; priests  in  their  canonicals, 
monks  in  the  habit  proper  to  their  order,  and  so 
on.  The  shocking-looking  objects  so  dressed  up 
are  then  placed  in  a standing  posture,  each  in  its 
niche.  Nothing  possibly  can  exceed  the  hideous 
deformity  of  the  spectacle  presented  by  the 
avenue  of  niches  so  tenanted,  on  either  side  of 
you,  as  you  pass  along  the  galleries.  Each  body 
is  held  up  in  its  place  by  a cord  round  the  waist, 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  niche.  But  this  cord 
by  no  means  always  suffices  to  support  them  in  an 
upright  position  : the  ligaments  of  the  limbs  gra- 
dually yield  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  which  con- 
sequently falls,  or  rather  stoops  forwards,  and  is 
prevented  from  falling  down  only  by  the  cord. 
The  ghastly  head  droops  downwards  or  sideways, 
the  dark  brown  countenance  looking  truly  fright- 
ful : the  arms,  too,  droop  ; and  the  legs  give  way 
under  the  weight  which  they  are  no  longer  fit  to 
support.  Under  each  niche  are  written  on  a 
tablet  the  name,  age,  and  period  of  death  of  the 
individual  it  contains.  The  miserable  remnants 
of  mortality  thus  exhibited  present  a combination 
of  the  ghastly  and  the  ludicrous  which,  I suppose, 
could  hardly  be  equalled.  Certainly  the  had  taste 
of  the  exhibition  may  well  be  supposed  to  be 
without  a parallel;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  found  in 
Romo,  where,  at  the  cemetery  of  a Capuchin  con- 
vent, near  the  Barberini  Palace,  are  vaults  con- 
taining niches  tenanted  by  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
brethren,  preserved  with  the  skins  on,  and  clothed 
in  their  ordinary  dress.  The  roofs  of  these  vaults 
are  ornamented  with  Imman  bones  formed  into 
panels  and  pateras,  and  are  lighted  by  lamps 
shaped  out  of  the  hones  of  arms  and  legs  symme- 
trically arranged  and  adapted  to  this  new,  postlm- 
mous,  use. 

I have  now  cursorily  touched  upon  some  of  the 
chief  objects  of  interest  or  curiosity  that  attracted 
my  attention.  Although  my  stay  in  the  island 
extended  over  two  months,  and  my  whole  Lime 
was  spent  in  constant  activity,  I felt  regret  at 
leaving  its  shores,  for  my  visit  had  been  one  of  the 
highest  interest.  My  regrets  were  further  en- 
hanced by  the  conviction  I felt  that  much 
remained  unseen.  The  coast  road  from  Palermo 
to  Messina  remained  unvisited,  including  Cefalu, 
Tyndnris,  and  Termini,  where,  besides  what  has 
already  been  made  known,  I cannot  doubt  but 
that  there  is  much  of  antiquarian  interest,  at  least, 
to  reward  the  researches  of  future  explorers.  But 
reports  reached  mo  of  some  thirty  yiaiju  that  had 
to  be  crossed,  and  of  the  almost  total  absence  of 
bridges  over  them.  These  Jiumi,  be  it  remem- 
bered, although  dry  ravines  in  the  summer,  are 
very  formidable  torrents  during  the  two  or  three 
wet  months  of  the  year. 

As  to  the  Interior  of  the  island,  all  accounts 
agreed  in  describing  it  as  devoid  of  architectural 
interest,  few  buildings  of  the  best  periods  having 
survived,  it  is  said,  the  ravages  of  the  frequent 
earthquakes  with  which  tliis  beautiful  island  has 
been  for  so  many  centuries  afflicted.  I was  still 
further  deterred  by  the  reported  absence  of  roads 
and  inns — evils  for  which,  not  nature,  but  man 
alone,  is  answerable.  Still  I have  always  regretted 
that  I did  not  make  any  exploration  inwards,  and 
I strongly  recommend  those  whom  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  country  may  induce  to  visit 
Sicily  to  traverse  its  little-known  central  districts, 
where  I feel  convinced  that  there  is  a rich  harvest 
still  unreaped.  Such  a studeut  will  do  well  to 
provide  himself  with  a sound  and  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  early  history  of  this  remarkable 
country,  and  of  the  races  which  have  successively, 
and  even  simultaneously,  occupied  it.  He  will 
find  traces  more  or  less  distinct  of  at  least  eight 
populations— namely,  Celtic,  Greek,  Punic,  Roman, 
Ostrogothic,  Arab,  Norman,  and  Italian.  Perhaps 
no  country  of  like  extent  in  the  world  has  derived 
its  population  from  so  great  a variety  of  sources. 

But  if  antiquarian  and  artistic  wealth  lies  con- 
cealed in  this  shattered  island,  how  infinitely 
richer  are  the  hidden  and  unheeded  sources  of 
physical  wealth  ! Although  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  is  most  primitive  and  imperfect,  and  although 
the  nature  of  the  tenure  on  which  land  is  usually 
held  there  is  most  adverse  to  agricnltui’al  improve- 
ment, yet  it  is  still  a land  abundant  with  corn, 
wine,  and  oil.  Captain  Smyth,  who  knew  this 
country  intimately,  pronounces  it  to  he  "one  of 
the  most  fertile  spots  on  earth.” 

T'jiLold  wealth  in  flax,  timber,  sulphur,  marble, 
and  no  doubt  very  many  other  natural  products,  ■ 
only  wait  the  capitalist  and  merchant. 

Of  the  fu'tick'S  I have  last  named,  only  the  white 
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veined  marble  finds  its  way  into  this  country  ; yet 
various-coloured  marbles  and  jaspers,  of  great 
beauty,  are  produced,  and  were,  we  know,  duly 
appreciated  by  the  architects  of  ancient  Rome  in 
its  best  days. 

The  following  may  he  named  as  the  localities  of 
some  of  them,  as  furnished  to  me  by  an  intelligent 
mason  at  Palermo  : — 

Marble,  rii  Trapani,  of  a grey  colour. 

,,  (U  Castclnuovo,  yellow  ,, 

,,  di  Segesta,  yellow  ,, 

,,  di  Taormina,  red  ,, 

,,  di  Parco,  yellow  ,, 

,,  (I'Ogliastro,  red  ,, 

,,  di  Castelaccio,  grey  ,, 

The  two  last-named  marbles  are  readily  obtain- 
able in  blocks,  12  or  13  feet  long.  Specimens  of 
some,  if  not  of  all  these,  I found  included  in  tho 
fine  collection  of  polished  marbles  made  by  the 
learned  and  amiable  Avocato  Corsi,  of  Rome,  which 
collectiou  was  subsequently  brought  to  England, 
and  exists  now,  I believe,  at  Liverpool.  Each 
specimen  it  contained  is  no  less  than  eight  Italian 
inches  long  by  four  inches,  .and  two  inches  thick, 
and  is  highly  polished.  It  comprises  ten  varieties 
of  agates — a mineral  in  which  Sicily  is  so  rich  that 
one  of  its  rivers,  the  Achates,  is  supposed  to  have 
given  to  it  its  name. 

There  are  also  in  that  collection  at  least  eighteen 
varieties  of  jasper,  in  which  beautiful  substance 
Sicily  is  stated  by  Corsi  to  be  more  abundant  than 
any  other  known  locality.  A recent  writer  has  stated 
that  there  are  no  less  than  fifty-four  varieties  of 
Sicilian  jasper.  That  a trade  has  not  been  esta- 
blished in  these  pi’ecious  productions  can  only  be 
due  to  the  want  of  enterprise  and  capital  In  the 
island — a want  easily  accounted  for  by  the  long- 
continued  course  of  wretched  and  degrading  mis- 
government. 

What  may  we  not  hope  for  from  the  country 
when  it  shall  have  firmly  established  its  political 
freedom,  and  re-entered  upon  the  path  which  free- 
men alone  are  destined  to  tread ! The  present 
apathy,  indolence,  and  ignorance  of  the  people 
will,  it  is  to  he  feared,  oppose  many  and  heavy 
obstacles  to  the  re-establishment  of  a durable  and 
prosperous  administration.  But  such  was  not 
always  the  character  of  Sicilians.  When  in  early 
times  Palermo  was  besieged,  the  patriot  women 
are  said  to  have  given  up  the  hair  of  their  heads 
to  serve  as  the  bowstrings  of  their  gallant  de- 
fenders. May  we  not  then  reasonably  hope  that 
in  the  councils  of  Providence  it  may  be  permitted 
to  this  ancient  people  to  vindicate  for  themselves 
some  portion  of  that  moral  and  material  eminence 
which  their  forefathers  of  old  so  worthily  achieved? 


LORD  MAYOR’S  DAY. 

TnE  chief  feature  in  the  decoration  of  Guild- 
hall on  the  9th  instant,  when  the  Right  Honour- 
able VYilliam  Cnbitt,  M.P.,  was  inaugurated  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  City,  with  the  hearty  goodwill  of 
even  a larger  circle  than  that  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
was  the  sculpture  which  Mr.  Banning,  on  this  as 
on  many  former  occasions,  had  gathered  together. 

We  have  before  now  expressed  our  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Banning’s  endeavours  in  this  direction, 
especially  in  respect  of  the  statues  commissioned 
for  the  Mansion  House.  Can  he  not  persuade  the 
Corporation  to  do  something  for  Painting  ? Tho 
history  of  the  City  would  afford  noble  subjects, 
and  the  Guildhall  and  Mansion  House  offer  walls  : 
to  be  covered. 

The  works  contributed  wer'e  by  W.  Caldcr 
Marshall,  II.  Weekes,  S.  S.  Westmacott,  J.  Han- 
cock, Felix  M.  Miller,  J.  11.  Foley,  P.  Macdowcll, 
Signor  Fontana,  and  other.?. 

At  the  dinner  there  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
a stronger  muster  of  men  connected  with  archi- 
tecture and  building,  and  other  art  and  science, 
than  usual.  Within  our  own  ken,  tor  example, 
were  Messrs.  Donaldson,  Tite,  M.P.,  Penrose, 
Lewis  Cnbitt,  Banning,  E.  Barry,  P.  C.  Hard- 
wick, Bidder,  Mylne,  .lenniugs,  Fowler,  John 
Shaw,  Piper,  Gassiott,  Hart,  R.A.,  Jones,  Pv.A., 
and  John  Thwaites  (chairman  oi  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works) ; and  there  were,  doubt- 
less, many  others.  Politically  viewed,  the  ban-  ; 
quet  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  all  | 
Europe  has  read  with  eagerness  the  utterances  j 
of  the  two  P.s.  England  is  just  now  “master  J 
of  the  situation:”  and  P.almei-ston  and  Persigny  | 
were  wholly  at  accord.  M 

The  new  Lord  Mayor  has  well  begun  his  year. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  bore  more  than 
ordinary  testimony  to  the  opinion  of  him  enter-  , 
tained  in  St.  Steplieu’s;  and  all  who  heard  it 
ratified  the  statement  with  hearty  applause. 

Anol.her  Lord  Mayor  of  the  ancient  city  has 
l)as.sed  in  a civic  triumph  from  the  Guildhall  to 
Westminster;  and  although,  of  late  years,  much 
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has  been  said  against  these  public  spectacles, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  good-humoured  aspect 
of  the  vast  multitude  of  all  ages  and  grades 
who  thronged  to  witness  the  sight,  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  Show  has  not  lost  all  favour  with  the 
masses. 

In  looking  at  the  procession  of  the  other  day, 
arranged  as  it  was  without  any  attempt  by  art 
or  allegory  to  aflbrd  materials  for  more  intellectual 
ideas,  many  portions  of  the  sight  contrasted 
strangely  with  all  around.  The  picturesque  and 
antique  dresses  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  bargemen, 
although  their  occupation  is  gone,  came  out 
bravely ; aud  the  dingy  and  faded  coats  of  the  water- 
men, who  bore  the  banners  of  departed  worthies 
connected  with  the  City,  showed  the  changes  which 
are  going  forward  on  the  Thames, — how  steam- 
packets,  steam-ferries,  bridges,  and  tunnels,  are 
superseding  the  once  familiar  craft  which  plied  in 
hundreds  along  the  bustling  banks  of  London, — 
causing  little  demand  for  the  waterman’s  occu- 
pation, and  thus  accounting  for  the  faded  coats. 
The  careful  observer,  in  variou.s  parts  of  the  pro- 
cession, would  note,  in  the  costume  of  the  beadles 
of  companies,  the  maces,  and  other  details  of  the 
show,  matters  which  reminded  them  of  old  times. 

The  knights  in  armour,  followed  by  their 
esquires,  also  in  suits  of  armour,  passed  on  amid 
the  roaring  laughter  of  the  crowd.  Singular  did 
these  sham  ghosts  of  the  past  look  in  the  modern 
streets ; and  thoughts  w'ent  back  to  the  days  when 
stalwart  warriors,  in  .steel  casing,  attended  by  how 
and  buckler  men  in  buff,  would  have  done  useful 
service.  Miserable  and  uncomfortable  looked  these 
imitation  knights  of  antiquity,  and  sad  the  shaking 
of  the  plumes,  when  comparing  them  with  the 
active  riflemen  who  kept  unbroken  ranks,  their 
improved  weapons,  and  the  wonders  which  have 
been  achieved  by  the  locomotive  steam-engine 
and  other  matters  which  have  hsen  brought  into 
use  since  the  days  when  real  knights,  in  sub- 
stantial armour,  on  their  prancing  war  steeds, 
moved  along  the  City  streets. 

The  quaint-lookiiig  houses  aud  shops,  the  embat- 
tled and  strongly  fortified  bouses  of  the  nobility, 
the  high  walls  and  gates  of  the  City,  the  darkness 
of  the  nights,  the  evil  condition  of  the  roads, 
the  terrible  outbreaks  of  pestilence  with  which 
those  of  the  present  day  in  England  are  not 
to  be  compared,  and  other  evils  contemporary 
with  the  ancient  knights,  have  nearly  passed 
awnyj  and  along  the  Strand  and  Fleet-street, 
where  stood  so  many  of  the  dwellings  of  those 
persons  of  rank  who  once  overawed  the  indus- 
trious citizens,  are  steam-printiiig  presses  busily  at 
work,  producing  newspapers  and  periodicals  for 
the  use  and  instruction  of  the  multitude. 

Ill  times  very  far  remote,  it  does  not  seem  that 
the  show  on  Lord  Mayor’s-day  was  remarkable 
for  any  very  great  display;  the  procession  chiefly 
consisting  of  the  minstrels,  the  beadles,  and 
livery-men  of  the  companies.  We  have  accounts 
of  brave  processions  in  the  olden  times,  iu 
honour  of  royalty;  but  it  was  only  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  Show  came  to  be  famous.  In  the  accounts 
of  London  there  are  many  particulars  of  royal 
processions:  we  will,  however,  just  now  only  re- 
fer to  one  of  comparatively  recent  date.  On  the 
29th  May,  1660,  when  the  King  approached  Lon- 
don, the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  proceeded  to  St. 
George’s-fields,  Southwark,  where  tents  had  been 
erected,  and  great  provision  for  feasting  made. 
From  this  point  the  following  procession  was 
formed : — 

First  marched  a gallant  troop  of  gentlemen,  in 
cloth  of  silver,  brandishing  their  swords;  then 
followed  another  troop  of  200,  in  velvet  coats, 
with  footmen  aud  liveries  in  purple;  then  another 
troop  in  bufif  coats,  with  cloth  of  silver  sleeves, 
and  very  rich  green  scarfs ; and  after  these  a 
troop  of  about  200,  with  thirty  footmen,  in  grey 
aud  silver  liveries,  and  four  trumpeters,  richly 
habited ; then  another  troop  of  105,  with  grey 
liveries,  and  six  trumpeters.  Other  troops  followed. 
Then  came  the  sheriff'’6  men,  in  red  cloaks,  richly 
laced  with  silver,  to  the  number  of  three-score; 
then  followed  600  of  the  several  companies  of 
London,  on  horseback,  in  black  velvet  coats,  with  ' 
gold  chains,  each  company  having  footmen  in 
different  liveries,  with  streamers,  ic.,  kettle-drums 
and  trumpets.  Ills  Majesty’s  Life  Guards  and  the 
various  City  officers  followed  in  succession.  Then 
I the  two  sheriffs,  in  scarlet  gowns,  and  all  their 
rich  trappings,  with  footmen  in  liveries — red  coats, 

I laced  with  silver  and  cloth  of  gold.  After  came  the 
Lord  Mayor — bareheaded — on  horseback,  carrying 
1 the  sword,  with  his  excellency  the  General  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham — bare-headed  also  ; — aud 
then  rode  the  King  himself,  between  his  royal 
brothers,  the  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester  : 


several  regiments  of  cavalry  closed  the  gay  and 
stately  procession. 

Turning  from  this  royal  hjavery  to  the 
civic  show.s  of  Sir  'William  Draper  — Lord 
Mayor,  1566, — there  was,  we  learn,  much  dis- 
play on  the  river.  In  1568,  Sir  Thomas  Eoe, 
of  the  Merchant  Taylors’  Company,  was  elected  to 
fill  the  honourable  office  of  Lord  Mayor;  at  this 
time,  his  company  voted  him  40?.  to  help  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  progress  to  Westminster.  The 
pageant  selected  on  this  occasion  had  reference  to 
the  patron  saint  of  the  company — St.  John  the 
Baptist, — consistingof  an  allegoricalreprcscntation 
of  the  saint,  and  other  similar  personages.  There 
were  also  four  boys  who  spoke  complimentary 
speeches,  which  in  parts  alluded  to  the  name  of 
the  Mayor;  for  instance,  St.  John  is  made  to  say, 
“I  am  that  voyee  in  the  wilderness  which  once  the 
Jewes  did  call.”  Is?  Boy  : " Behold  the  Roe,  the 
swiftest  in  the  chase;”  and  such-like  sorry 
wit.  There  were  allegorical  personages  who, 
for  some  time,  figured  in  the  shows : these  con- 
sisted of  childreu  and  females,  dressed  in  pecu- 
liar costumes,  whorepresented  London,  the  Thames, 
the  Country,  the  Soldier,  Sailor,  Nymphs,  &c. 
There  were  also  representations  of  Magnanimity, 
Loyalty,  and  other  virtues,  all  of  which  w'ere 
of  course  ascribed  to  each  new-  Lord  Mayor. 

In  1613  Sir  Thomas  Middleton  was  iu  office. 
This  gentleman,  who  was  a grocer,  attempted  an 
emblematical  and  scenic  representation.  On  this 
occasion  a water  spectacle  was  prepared  in  imita- 
tion of  a pageant  mentioned  to  have  been  exhibited 
by  Sir  John  Wells  to  Henry  VI.  This  device 
consisted  of  five  islands  artfully  garnished  with  all 
manner  of  Indian  fruits,  drugs,  spices,  and  the 
like : on  the  middle  island  was  a fair  castle,  espe- 
cially beautiful,  which  probably'  was  intended  as 
referring  to  the  forts  about  that  time  established 
in  the  East  Indies.  From  the  period  above 
mentioned  to  1708  the  shows  were  similar : at 
this  date  pageants  of  a more  elaborate  and 
poetical  description  came  into  use.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  add  to  the  interest  by  giving  to  the 
shows  something  of  a dramatic  character.  Poets 
were  engaged  to  compose  what  were  called  pro- 
jects, that  is,  the  arrangement  of  scenes  with 
action.  These  were  dialogues,  songs,  &c.,  intro- 
duced, and  speeches  made  descriptive  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  elect  and  his  company'.  The  painter,  dress- 
maker, and  mechanist  were  also  brought  into  use, 
whose  united  efl'orts  surprised  the  Londoners. 
Before  this  date  the  pageants  shown  on  land 
were  fixed  in  certain  positions,  but  now  the  stages 
were  made  to  move  along  the  streets  with  the 
Lord  Mayors’  processions. 

The  machines  used  for  the  pageants  were  un- 
wieldy aft'airs,  aud  were  also  too  costly  to  be  de- 
stroyed on  each  year.  Some  of  these  were  stowed 
away  in  the  roofs  of  the  companies’  halls.  There 
was  also  a pageant-chamber  iu  the  City,  iu  which 
the  smaller  matters  connected  with  the  shows 
were  preserved.  In  the  companies’  accounts  men- 
tion is  often  made  of  the  cost  of  fitting  up  these, 
and  for  setting  up  beasts  aud  other  hirsute  fit- 
tings. The  repair  or  making  up  of  these  articles 
was  managed  in  the  Leadcnhall.  A conspicuous 
feature  of  the  pageants  were  the  firemen,  sometimes 
called  monsters  or  terrible  men — hair-clad  savages 
with  torches  and  fireworks.  We  read,  also,  of 
allegorical  pageants  of  trade — the  factory  of  com- 
merce, the  palace  of  pleasure,  the  house  of 
riches,  and  the  arbour  of  delight. 


THE  EAST  INDIA  HOUSE. 

London  changes  go  on  with  amazing  rapidity, 
and  circumstancs  are  frequently  happening  which 
a few  years  before  could  scarcely  be  looked  for. 
Amongst  these  may  be  noted  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  great  building  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  Leadlienball-street ; a structure  which 
is  iu  some  respects  handsome,  and  so  substantial 
that  it  promised  to  remain  for  some  centuries  to 
come.  Few  who  passed  it  a dozen  years  or  so 
ago  but  thought  it  about  as  likely  for  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Mansion-house  to  be  removed  to 
Piccadilly  as  that  the  offices  of  the  East  India 
Company  should  be  removed  to  Westminster, 
together  with  the  splendid  library  and  valuable 
collection  of  manuscripts  and  articles  of  curiosity 
aud  instruction  which  so  thickly  occupied  the 
museum. 

When  looking  at  the  long  front  of  this  build- 
ing, its  lofty  and  well-proportioned  portico  and 
wide-spreading  wings,  one  observes  the  execu- 
tion and  design  of  the  sculpture  of  the  pediment 
and  other  parts,  by  Bacon.  George  III.  is  aprin- 
cipal  figure,  representing  for  a time  the  power  of 
England,  and  marking  the  date  of  erection  of  the 
edifice:  be  is  leaning  on  his  sword  with  one  arm,  and 


with  the  other  extending  a shield  of  protection. 
Figures  of  Liberty;  Mercury,  attended  by  Navi- 
gation and  followed  by  tritons  and  sea-horses, 
emblem.itical  of  commerce,  are  introducing  Asia  to 
Britannia,  before  whom  she  spreads  her  products. 
On  the  otl'.er  side  appears  Order,  accompanied  by 
Religion  aud  Justice.  In  the  backgi'ouud  appear 
the  city  bai’ge  and  other  emblems  and  representa- 
tions of  Integrity  and  Industry.  The  western 
angle  contaius  a view  of  the  Thames,  and  the 
eastern  that  of  the  Ganges.  On  the  apex  of  the 
pediment  is  a figure  holding  in  her  left  hand  a 
spear  and  a cap  of  liberty.  On  the  east  and  west 
corners  are  Asia  seated  on  a camel,  and  Europe 
seated  on  a horse. 

In  connection  with  the  Company  will  be  remem- 
bered an  account  of  a building,  curiouly  constructed 
of  wooden  framework  and  turned  ornaments:  on 
the  top  was  a carving  of  a ship.  This  was  en- 
graved iu  a previous  number  of  the  Builder.  This, 
the  first  house  of  the  East  India  Company',  stood 
near  where  the  west  wing  of  the  present  edifice 
now  is. 

In  tlie  commercial  history  of  this  nation  there  are 
few  incidents  of  our  progress  more  remarkable  than 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  East-India  Company. 
In  1599,  101  persons  subscribed  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  an  Eastern  trade  to  the  amount  of 
30,133?.  6s.  Sd.,  in  various  sums  of  from  130?.  to 
3,000?.  For  long  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Company  the  attendance  of  one  managing  direc- 
tor at  the  old  wooden  house  was  sufficient.  It 
seems  that,  owing  to  some  treaties  which  were 
in  negotiation  with  the  Government  of  Spain, 
the  Company  did  not  obtain  their  charter  of  incor- 
poration until  31st  December,  1600,  and  tbeii  it 
was  limited  to  fifteen  years’  duration.  By  the 
time  the  above-named  privilege  was  granted  tbc 
money  subscribed  amounted  to  68.379?.,  of  which 
39,771?.  were  expended  in  the  purchase  and  equip- 
ment of  ships;  28,7'i2?.  were  appropriated  to 
bullion,  with  which,  and  goods  to  the  value  of 
6,860?.,  was  commenced  by  England  a traffic  with 
the  mighty  empire  of  Hindostan.  The  first  expe- 
dition, which  was  destined  to  produce  such  mar- 
vellous results,  started  from  Torbay  on  the 
2nd  of  May,  1601.  Great  was  the  success;  for, 
with  a single  exception,  during  eleven  years,  the 
profits  ranged  from  120?.  to  ns  much  as  3-10?.  per 
cent.  In  1609  the  charter  was  renewed,  aud  still 
the  merchants  prospered.  It  is  worth  while  to 
mention  the  following  anecdote  connected  with 
the  early  days  of  the  compatiy.  A merchant 
named  Bragge  made  a claim  against  the  Eiist- 
ludia  House  for  upwards  of  6,000?.,  for  services 
said  by  him  to  have  been  rendered.  This  gentle- 
man pressed  his  claim  in  language  aud  in  a man- 
ner which  seem  singular.  He  backs  liis  views 
by  goodly  sayings  and  quotations,  and  balances 
much  good  with  a considerable  amount  of  selfish- 
ness. For  instance,  after  making  what  seem  to 
be  some  very  large  charges,  he  says, — “ For  thir- 
teen negroes,  or  Indian  people — Well,  for  the 
estimation  of  these  poor  souls,  they  are  not  to  bo 
valued  at  any  price.” 

Another  item  : — “ For  twenty  doggs  and  a 
great  many  catts,  which  altogether,  under  God  (as 
by  your  books  written),  of  late  ridd  away  and 
devoured  all  the  ratts  in  that  island,  which  for- 
merly eate  up  all  the  corn  and  many  other  blessed 
fruits  which  that  land  aflbrded, — Well,  for  this  1 
will  demand  51.  apiece  for  the  doggs,  and  ;is  to  the 
catts,  they  may  goe.” 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  profits  of  those  cou- 
nected  with  the  East-India  trade  maybe  gathered 
from  the  following  comparative  prices  of  teas  and 
other  articles  (this  about  1612)  : a book  of  muslin 
cost  in  India  20s. : iu  England  it  sold  for  from  SOa. 
to  40s. ; Zuratt  satins,  per  piece,  in  India,  -lOs.,  iu 
London,  60s. : a Tafieta  qullc  cost  then  in  London 
from  10?.  to  20?. ; and  raw  silk  was  20s.  a pound. 

When  the  first  expedition  was  sent  away,  Capt. 
Lancaster,  the  chief  in  command,  took  royal  letters 
of  introduction  to  various  Eastern  potentates; 
and  in  1614,  so  important  had  become  this 
traffic,  that  an  ambassador  was  sent  to  the  Great 
Mogul-  The  diplomacy  of  this  gentleman  was 
attended  with  great  success,  and  amongst  other 
advantages  obtained  permission  for  the  English  to 
establish  factories  on  any  part  of  these  dominions. 

The  ainb.'issador  saw  from  the  first  the  troubles 
which  would  result  from  territorial  acquisitions  or 
military  expenses,  and  cautioned  the  Company 
against  such  measures.  In  1617-18,  the  increase 
of  the  trade  made  it  necessary  to  raise  a fresh 
fund  of  1,600,000?.,  and  the  Company  now  con- 
sisted of  954  proprietors,  and  had  36  ships,  of 
a tonnage  ranging  from  100  to  1,000  tons  burden 
each.  Iu  1631,  a third  joint-stock  capital  of 
4,200,700?.  was  raised. 

In  1611-12,  the  first  important  sctLleracnt  waa 
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made  on  the  shores  of  India  by  the  erection  of  a fort 
at  Madraspatam,  which  was  afterwards  called  Tort 
George,  and  erected  into  a presidency.  In  1698, 
an  opposition  East-Iudia  Company  was  formed, 
which,  after  a feeble  management  of  four  years, 
amalgamated  with  the  original  company,  and  the 
linn  was  named  the  United  Company  of  Merchants 
trading  to  the  East  Indies.  Soon  three  presiden- 
cies were  formed,  all  under  the  control  of  the 
Company  at  home  : one  was  at  Madras,  and  the 
others  were  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 

The  English  population  did  not  advance  in  pro- 
portion with  the  incre.ise  of  the  traffic,  for  we  find 
that,  in  171C, — 105  years  after  the  first  settlement 
was  made  at  Madras, — although  the  presidency 
extended  for  five  miles  along  the  shore  and  one 
mile  in  breadth,  the  number  of  Englishmen  there 
did  not  exceed  300  persons,  of  whom  200  were 
soldiers  in  the  garrison. 

As  time  rolled  on,  the  French  attempted  to 
oppose  the  Company  in  India,  and  rebellion — if 
it  might  be  so  culled, — was  raised.  The  victories 
of  Lord  Clive,  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings  vastly  e-xtended  the  British  dominions 
in  this  direction. 


In  1813,  the  Eastern  trade  was  partially  thrown 
open,  and  this  largely  increased  the  export,  which 
in  1815  amounted  to  870,177/.;  but  in  1819  it 
amounted  to  3,052,740/. 

It  is  tempting  to  follow  the  effect  of  British 
enterprise,  aud  the  comforts  and  advantages  it  has 
afforded  to  the  western  aud  other  portions  of  the 
world  : we  must,  however,  bo  satisfied  with  giving 
the  following  note  r — In  1G77,  the  quantity  of  tea 
imported  into  England  amounted  to  100  lbs. 
weight : in  1811  the  quantity  was  25,000,000  lbs., 
which  yielded  to  the  Government  a revenue  of 
4,000,000/.  sterling. 

In  the  interior  of  the  Leadenhall-strcet  building 
there  are  several  matters  worthy  of  notice,  statues 
of  famous  men  connected  with  India,  paintings, 
and  bas-relief  decorations.  The  great  hall  and 
other  chambers  iu  which  so  many  remarkable  men 
liave  met,  and  in  which  important  subjects  affecting 
the  welfare  of  millions  have  been  discussed,  have 
historical  interest.  The  library  has  been  col- 
lected with  great  skill,  labour,  and  expense : 
it  contains  everything — either  in  manuscript  or 
printed  books,  drawings,  sketches,  &c. — which 
illustrates  the  past  and  present  condition  of 
the  Queen’s  wonderful  empire  in  the  East.  The 
museum  is  to  the  student  of  these  matters  a valu- 
able aid  to  the  library.  The  former  has  also  much 
interest  to  the  public  generally  ; and  these  collec- 
tions are  particularly  useful  in  a combined  state, 
not  only  us  a class  collection  intended  to  throw 
light  on  a most  important  subject,  but  as  con- 
taining avast  amount  of  historical  facts  aud  other 
evidence. 

This  museum  and  library,  whatever  changes 
may  take  place,  should  never  he  allowed  to  merge 
iuto  the  British  Museum,  or  any  other  collection, 
where  its  individuality  and  chief  interest  and 
utility  would  be  lost. 

^\  e have  had  three  Royal  Exchanges,  each  illuS' 
trating  the  progress  of  British  trade,  architecture, 
and  taste;  and  not  long  will  have  passed,  before 
the  third  East  India-House  will  be  rcai'ed,  iu  a 
style— in  all  Us  parts— which,  it  is  to  he  hoped, 
will  he  a credit  to  the  age.  Great  ideas  are  sug- 
gested hy^  the  fact  of  the  Home  Government 
ot  such  an  immense  empire,  and  lofty  thoughts 
should  he  inspired  in  the  architect  who  designs, 
and  the  artists  who  may  be  called  upon  to  deco- 
rate, a building  appointed  for  the  centre  of  such 
great  power. 

hrom  the  comparatively  small  beginnings  at 
winch  we  have  above  hinted,  and  since  the  days 
when  m the  wooden  house  one  director  managed 
tlie  affair, _ the  British  power  in  India  has  grown 
to  be  an  immense  responsibility  and  the  cause  of 
national  anxiety.  Great  is  the  benefit  which  mny 
be  bestowed  on  the  masses  of  people  in  India  hv 
the  intelligent,  firm,  and  unselfish  management 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  he  connected  with  the 
India  House  at  Westminster. 


the  architectural  associatioi 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Architect 
Association  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  : 
at  their  house  in  Conduit-street.  The  Preaid 
Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  occupied  the  chair. 

Routine  business,  including  votes  of  thai 
having  been  transacted. 

Ml-.  Arthur  Smith,  hon.  ssc.,  reaii  the  lei 
Ot  the  committee  for  the  session  1859-GO,  wh 
after  enumerating  the  papers  read  and  discus 
at  the  various  meetings  held  during  the  pasty 
stated  that,  in  addition  to  the  class  of  design 
u as  proposed  to  have  a class  on  botany,  under 


direction  of  Mr.  RlashlU,  which  would  assemble 
half  an  hour  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
ordinary  fortnightly  meetings.  The  committee 
had  met  several  times  during  the  recess,  and  had 
recommended  certain  modifications  of,  and  altera- 
tions in,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Association. 
These  iiiclndod,  /K/cj'<f //«,  the  personal  introduction 
of  new  members  to  the  president  at  the  next  ordi- 
nary meeting  after  election;  the  fixing  of  the 
subscription  of  town  aud  country  members  at  half 
a guinea  per  annum,  instead  of  12s.  6d.  for  town 
and  5s.  for  country  members,  as  heretofore ; and 
certain  other  verbal  amendments  calculated  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  Association  for  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  promoted. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Bunker  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
with  reference  to  the  rules. 

Some  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  expediency  of 
considering  the  recommendations  in  gloho,  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Bunker,  or  in  detail ; and  ultimately, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hammond,  it  was  resolved 
that  they  be  taken  into  consideration  seriatim. 

The  question  of  subscription  was  then  raised, 
and  the  general  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  de- 
clared to  be  iu  favour  of  abolishing  the  distinction 
between  town  and  country  members. 

The  President  and  others  urged  the  desirability 
of  fixing  the  subscription  at  a sum  which  would 
enable  members  to  bring  in  as  many  of  their 
pupils  as  possible;  and  it  was  contended  that  no 
country  members  who  really  had  the  welfare  of 
the  profession  or  of  the  Association  at  heart  would 
be  deterred  from  joining  the  latter  by  the  payment 
of  so  modest  a subscription  as  half  a guinea  per 
annum. 

Several  other  rules  haviug  been  considered  and 
amended,  a regulation  was  agreed  on  to  tbe  effect 
that  each  class  should  report  annually  to  the 
general  meeting  of  members. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  then  agreed 
to,  without  a dissentient  voice. 

The  Vice-President  (Mr.  A.  Blomfield)  next 
brought  under  notice  the  proposal  for  a memorial 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Pugin,  for  his  ser- 
vices in  the  promotion  of  the  true  principles  of 
Mediaival  architecture.  It  was,  he  remarked, 
proposed  to  solicit  donations  to  be  devoted  to  tbe 
endowment  of  a permanent  fund,  to  be  entitled 
the  “ Pugin  Travelling  Fund,”  the  interest  arising 
therefrom  to  be  awarded  to  an  architectural 
student,  and  to  be  expended  by  him,  within  one 
year  of  the  time  of  its  allotment,  in  travelling  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  examining  and  illus- 
trating its  Mediaival  architecture,  sculpture,  aud 
painting.  To  the  studentship  it  was  proposed  to 
add  a medal,  and  it  was  the  intention  to  request 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  to  be- 
come trustees  of  the  fund.  This  was  a subject  in 
which  the  Architectural  Association,  as  a body, 
ought  to  feel  great  interest,  and  he  would  be 
happy  to  bo  the  medium  of  transmitting  to  the 
treasurer  any  sums  which  members  might  not 
wish  to  send  in  their  own  names,  and  which  would 
be  acknowledged  as  a contribution  from  members 
of  the  -Architectural  Association. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bunker  a resolution  was 
passed  requesting  the  curators  of  last  year  to  lay 
upon  the  table  at  the  next  ordinary  meeting  a list 
ot  the  property  of  the  Association  in  their  posses- 
sion. 

The  President  then  called  attention  to  the  offer 
of  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  to  jilace  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Association  the  sum  of  5/.  annually,  to  be  devoted 
to  a prize  or  prizes  for  the  best  design,  essay,  or 
other  object  which  might  be  considered  most 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  architecture.  Mr. 
Tite,  when  making  the  offer,  had  intimated  that, 
if  the  President  would  call  upon  him,  he  would 
make  arrangements  for  the  payment  of  the 
amount,  and  also  offer  a suggestion  or  two  as  to 
its  application.  In  accordance  with  that  infor- 
mation, he  (the  President)  had  called  upon  the 
hon.  gentleman,  who  handed  him  a cheque  for  the 
amount  for  the  present  year,  and  at  the  same  time 
expressed  a wish  that  the  prize  or  prizes  might  be 
awarded  in  the  course  of  the  current  ycai-.  In 
that  case  he  held  out  the  hope  that  he  might  ho 
enabled  to  present  them  personally.  Mr.  Tito 
also  suggested  that  perhaps  the  Association  might 
consider  it  advisable  to  divide  the  amount  into 
two,  one  of  3/.  aud  one  of  21.  He  also  made 
some  inquiries  about  the  class  of  design,  and 
seemed  to  think  it  might  be  useful  to  Jive  the 
prize  to  that  class,  although  he  expressed  his  de- 
sire that  the  matter  should  bo  left  to  the  unfet- 
tered discretion  of  tbe  Association,  and  intimated 
lus  readiness  to  concur  in  any  course  w'hich  might 
be  considered  the  most  desirable. 

suggested  that  the  2?.  prize 
might  take  the  place  ot  the  Association’s  prize, 
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and  that  the  3/,  might  he  awarded  to  the  best 
sketch  iu  the  class  of  design,  and  presented  at  the 
next  conversazione  of  the  Association,  which  would 
be  held  in  April,  ISGl ; at  which  time  it  might, 
perhaps,  suit  the  convenience  of  Mr.  Tite  to  he 
present.  Should  the  Association  still  continue  to 
give  its  prize,  there  would  then  he  three  prizes. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  the  highest  prize  would 
be  given  for  a selected  subject  iu  the  class  of 
design.  In  conclusion,  he  moved  a resolution  to 
the  efiect  that  21.  be  the  value  of  the  prize  to  be 
given  for  the  best  series  of  designs  by  the  class  of 
design,  and  that  3/.  be  the  prize  for  the  best 
selected  subject,  to  be  competed  for  by  members 
of  the  class  of  design  only.  He  was  of  opinion 
tliat  some  such  regulation  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  elder  and  more  accomplished  members  of 
the  Association  from  competing. 

Mr.  Wimbridge  seconded  the  motion. 

After  some  desultory  conver.sation  Mr.  Blashill 
moved,  and  Mr.  Bunker  seconded,  an  amendment 
on  Mr.  Reeves’s  motion,  to  the  effect  that  3/.  he 
given  for  the  best  series  of  sketches  in  the  class 
of  design,  and  that  21.  be  given  for  the  second 
best. 

A division  was  ultimately  taken,  when  there 
appeared  for  the  amendment  nine  against  ten; 
majority  against,  one. 

The  President  then  put  the  original  motion, 
which  he  declared  to  be  carried  by  twelve  to  nine. 

It  was  then  announced  that  tlie  next  subject 
for  the  class  of  design  would  be  an  entrance-lodge 
and  gates  for  a mansion. 

The  President  observed,  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed consideration  of  the  subject  of  architectural 
examinations,  and  the  report  thereon  which  had 
been  entered  upon  their  syllabus  of  that  evening, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  up  the  discus- 
sion at  the  late  hour  at  which  they  had  then 
arrived  (ten  o’clock),  but  that  at  their  meeting  on 
the  23rd  instant  he  hoped  they  would  be  able  to 
make  considerable  progress  with  the  subject. 


RAGGED  SCHOOLS : 

THEY  SHOrU)  BE  AIDED  AND  ESTABLISHED  BY 
GOVEEN3IENT.* 

The  benevolent  aud  able  efibrfs  of  Tiliss  Car- 
penter on  behalf  of  Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools 
at  Bristol  we  have  ere  now  brought  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers.  From  the  titles  of  the  tracts  just 
quoted,  it  will  he  seen  that  she  has  of  late  been 
urging  the  dispensation  to  such  schools  of  a full 
share  of  the  School  Aid  given  by  Government 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  on  Education;  and  we  not  only 
give  our  hearty  approval  to  such  efforts,  but,  as 
our  readers,  and  those  of  “ London  Shadows  ” and 
" Town  Swamps  aud  Social  Bridges,”  very  well 
know,  have  ourselves  dwelt  on  this  point  for  years 
past,  aud  before  the  importance  of  it  was  either 
generally  recognized  or  often  urged. 

In  the  letter  on  the  debate  lately  iu  the  Com- 
mons, on  Sir  John  Pakiugton’s  motion, — one 
moiety  of  which  was  “ that  Ragged  aud  Indus- 
trial Schools,  which  are  alone  adapted  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a considerable  number  of  destitute  and 
neglected  children,  do  not  receive  the  amount  of 
aid  to  which  they  are  therefore  entitled,” — Miss 
Carpenter  exposes  the  error  or  fallacy  of  Mr. 
Lowe’s  assertions  and  arguments  in  course  of 
the  debate,  and  re-urgqs  the  case  in  favour  of 
Ragged  Schools;  as  indeed  is  also  done  in  her 
other  papers  under  notice. 

One  strange  objection  felt  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  to  giving  efficient  aid  to 
Ragged  Schools,  as  stated  by  their  late  vice- 
president,  is  that  the  doing  so  might  malre  them 
permanent  institutions,  and  that  an  officer  of  state 
ought  not  to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  would 
be  permanently  a Ragged  School  class  iu  the 
country,  aud  therefore  ought  nob  to  make  provision 
for  it ! 

Do  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Educa- 
tion then  anticipate  that  “ the  poor  ” are  about 
to  “cease  from  the  land?”  or  are  they  millcna- 
rians,  aud  expect,  with  Dr.  Cumming,  that  all 
these  evils  are  to  be  remedied  iu  1867  ? 

“ Surely,”  says  Miss  Carpenter,  evidently  sunirised, 
“thisis  not  the  principle  on  which  the  government  of 


* Letter  on  the  Debate  in  House  of  Commons  oii 
Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools.  By  Mary  Carpenter. 
Bristol;  Arrowsmith,  printer. 

Abstract  of  Paper  on  Educational  Help  from  Govem- 
ment  Grant  to  Destitute  Children,  read  by  Mary  Car- 
penter, at  British  Association  Meeting  at  Oxford,  iu  I860. 

The  Relation  of  Ragged  Schools  to  our  Educational 
System,  and  their  Claim  to  a foil  Share  of  Aid.  By  Mary 
Carpenter.  Read  at  Bradford  Meeting  of  Social  Science 
Association,  lesg. 

Charge  of  M.  D.  HUl,  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  to 
Grand  Jury,  October,  ISOo.  Arrowsmith,  Bristol, 
printer. 
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our  county  is  carried  on  1 It  ' arises  from  a wrong 
state  of  things  ’ unquestionably,  that  the  Ragged  School 
exists ; it  arises  equally  from  a ' wrong  state  of  things  ’ 
that  the  pauper  class  exists, — that  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  and  women  annually  find  it  impossible  to 
obtain  an  honest  living  in  England,— that  the  sanitary 
condition  of  our  large  towns  is  such  as  to  perpetuate 
disease  both  of  body  and  mind,— that  crime  is  constantly 
committed,  even  in  open  day.  And  does  the  government 
of  our  country  remain  passive,  and  allow  of  the  existence 
of  dreadful  evils,  because  these  things  ought  not  to  exist  ? 
and  does  it  not  become  a statesman  to  do  something 
more  than  ignore  them?  Should  he  not  rather  grapple 
with  each  evil  in  such  way  as  appears  most  for  the  good 
of  society  in  general  and  for  the  individual  concerned? 
Does  not  the  Government  provide  in  such  way  as  seems 
best  for  the  necessities  of  paupers, — aid  in  the  emigration 
of  those  whose  labour  will  find  a better  market  in  more 
distant  parts  of  the  empire,— grapple  vigorously  with  the 
unwholesome  condition  of  streets  and  alleys,  and  even  of 
private  houses,— and,  with  respect  to  the  thousands  of 
criminals  who  annually  spring  up  afresh  in  our  country, 
does  it  not  withdraw  them  from  society,  feed  and  clothe 
them,  and  otherwise  pro\'ide  for  them,  even  at  the  risk  of 
appearing  thereby  to  discourage  the  honest  labourer, 
who  has  often  a far  more  scanty  fare  for  himself  and 
family  than  the  pauper  and  the  felon  ? No  Government 
does  act  on  such  a principle  in  other  matters;  why 
should  it  do  so  in  respect  to  the  ‘ something  rotteu  in 
our  state,’ which  poisons  its  very  core— the  millions  of 
untaught  children  who  neither  can  nor  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  higher  educational  establishments  ? ” 

As  long  as  the  poor,  the  destitute,  and  the  dis- 
sipated exist,  so  long,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  there  be 
ragged  children ; and  so  long  as  there  are  ragged 
children,  so  long  will  there  be  a necessity  for 
Ragged  Schools,  and  for  Government  aid  to  the 
benevolent  exertions  of  the  public  on  their  behalf. 

Ragged  Schools  occupy  a definite,  recogni2ed, 
and  now  popularly  established  position  bettveen 
the  National  Schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Workhouse  Schools  on  the  other;  and  neither  of 
these  can  ever  occupy  the  field  that  is  open  to  the 
Ragged  Schools.  The  children  of  the  poor  who 
are  not  absolute  paupers,  but  are  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  keep  their  children  in  decent  and 
cleanly  condition  and  send  them  to  the  National 
Schools,  must  either  be  left  to  grow  up  into  pre- 
cisely the  most  dangerous  and  criminal  class  of 
the  whole  population,  or  they  must  be  educated 
in  the  “ Ragged  Schools,”  to  which  more  respect- 
ably attired  children  should  rather  be  deterred 
fi'om  going  than  persuaded  to  go ; for,  if  once  the 
Ragged  Schools  become  more  “ respectable,” 
shame  and  pride  and  vanity  will  keep  off  the  more 
ragged  children  from  a sphere  where  they  will  he 
liable  to  “ odious  comparisons ; ” — and  even  a 
child  of  four  years  of  age  is  quite  old  enough  to 
appreciate  such  comparisons.  There  is  much  in  a 
name;  and  the  very  name  of  “ Ragged  School  ” 
is  of  value  in  the  retainment  of  the  special  cha- 
racter of  this  class  of  school. 

Would  Christ’s  Hospital,  which  was  originally 
in  fact  a ragged  school  into  which  the  very  street 
sweepings  of  society  were  daily  emptied,  be  at 
this  moment  occupied  exclusively  by  the  children 
of  the  “ well-to-do,”  without  a single  ” wild  Arab” 
from  the  streets  among  them,  had  the  name  of 
“ Ragged  School  ” been  from  the  first  as  un- 
changeably fastened  on  it  as  the  quaint  and  anti- 
quated clothing  of  the  children  educated  in  it  has 
been  ? What  is  it  that  keeps  the  ragged  children 
of  the  streets  themselves  out  of  the  workhouse 
schools  but  the  very  names  of  “workhouse”  and 
“pauper,”  which  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  all 
parents  who  can  keep  either  themselves  or  their 
children  out  of  them  ? And  right  it  is  that  it 
should  be  so.  The  name  of  “Ragged  School,” 
then,  occupies  a special,  exclusive,  and  proper  place 
among  the  rising  or  falling  grades  of  educational 
establishments,  aud  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  never 
be  altered.  Those  who  begin  to  feel  a wholesome 
pride,  prompting  them  to  refuse  longer  to  allow 
their  children  to  go  to  the  Ragged  School,  will 
forthwith  send  them  to  a National  school.  Those 
who  have  no  such  pride,  but  nevertheless  dislike 
the  name  of  paupers,  must  feel  the  Ragged  Schools 
to  be  the  proper  place  for  their  children ; and 
whether  they  do  so  or  not,  it  is  so  in  fact;  and  they 
do  allow  their  children  to  go  to  such  schools. 

Why  should  the  Government  affect  to  ignore 
the  Ragged  Schools  ? It  is  now  too  late  to  do  so  : 
they  are  an  established  and  decidedly  requisite 
institution,  aud  ov^hf  to  be  made  permanent,  both 
by  means  of  Govei-nment  aid  and  by  legislative 
Act ; in  which  Act,  moreover,  the  very  name  of 
them  ought  by  law  to  be  perpetuated  and  made 
unalterable. 


Photographic  Progress. — From  Paris  wo 
hear  that  crowds  are  attracted  to  Mayer’s  photo- 
graphic gallery  on  the  Boulevart  des  Capucines, 
to  see  a full-length,  the  size  of  nature,  exhibiting 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  This  is  the  first /«?/- 
length  of  natural  size  we  have  heard  of:  it  is 
doubtless  produced  by  the  new  process  of  enlarge- 
ment to  which  we  lately  drew  attention. 


WIRE-ROPE  TESTING  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

A NUMBER  of  gentlemen  interested  in  shipping 
assembled  at  the  Corporation  testing- machine, 
King’s  Dock,  Liverpool,  recently,  to  witness  a 
series  of  experiments  having*  reference  to  the 
relative  strength  of  wire-rope,  as  adapted  to 
ships’  rigging.  The  following,  according  to  the 
local  Courier,  is  a tabulated  statement  of  the  re- 
sult : — 


Circum. 

ference. 

Guaran- 
teed strain 

Breaking 

Point. 

Inches. 

3i 

2-i 

Tons.  Cwt 
28  0 

23  0 

11  0 

Tons.Cwt 
19  15 

Id  IS 

7 15 

Garnock,  Bibby,  & Co... . . 
Ditto  .... 

Ditto  .... 

4i 

3i 

24  8 

15  6 

7 8 

26  10 

18  5 

8 15 

47  2 

53  10 

iMialey,  Burrows,  & Fenton 
Ditto 

Ditto 

44 

n 

3» 

34  0 

2U  0 

15  0 

21  0 

18  5 

14  0 

69  0 

S3  5 

4 

3 11-16 

2 S-l6 

19  6 

17  0 

8 11 

IS  0 

11  10 

5 0 

Totals  

44  17 

31  10 

A piece  of  wire-rope,  made  by  Messrs.  Newall 
& Co.,  1|  inch,  weighing  3 lbs.  per  fathom,  was 
then  tested,  and  broke  at  5 tons:  apiece  of  4J-- 
inch  Manilla  rope,  manufactured  by  Garnock, 
Bibby,  & Co.,  was  next  tested,  weighing  2}  lbs. 
per  fathom,  and  broke  at  8 tons  5 cwt. ; showing 
that  Manilla  hemp  rope  is  stronger,  weight  per 
fathom,  than  wire  rope. 


DESIGN  FOR  CONNECTING  THE  POPU- 
LOUS QUARTERS  OF  SOUTH  KENSING- 
TON AND  BAYSWATER,  AND  THE  DIS- 
TRICTS ADJACENT,  BY  MEANS  OF  A 
SUBWAY  UNDER  THE  MIDDLE  WALK 
IN  KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

Among  the  unpublished  plans  for  metropolis  im- 
provements left  by  my  father,  the  late  John 
Martin,  were  several  suggestions  for  connecting 
the  Bayswater  and  Kensington  sides  ofHyde- 
park  and  Kensington-gai'dens.  One  of  these  sug- 
gestions was  to  convert  the  existing  Ha-ha  fence 
into  a roadway,  aud  another  was  to  form  a species 
of  sunk-road  across  Kensington-gardens.  A recent 
consideration  of  the  latter  project  has  caused  me 
to  devise  a plan,  which  I now  venture  to  submit 
to  the  public  thi-ough  the  columns  of  the  Builder, 
merely  premising  that  all  the  drawings,  Ac.,  of 
the  requisite  details  have  been  kindly  supplied  to 
me  by  Mr.  Ignatius  Bonomi,  who  was  formerly  in 
extensive  practice  as  an  architect,  and  as  engineer 
for  the  county  bridges  of  Durham.  The  drawings 
have  been  made  several  months. 

Isabella  Mary  Martin. 

The  point  selected  for  the  subway,  is  the  most 
direct  aud  shortest  line  between  the  Uxbridge- 
road  and  South  Kensington.  Being  only  about 
1,100  yards  long,  or  five-eighths  of  a mile,  it 
affords  a commodious  substitute  for  three  miles  by 
Park-lane,  or  two  miles,  with  two  turnpikes, 
by  Church-lane,  Kensington,— two  narrow  and 
crooked  streets,  which  at  present  form  the  only 
lines  of  communication  between  the  north  and  the 
south  sides  of  Kensington-gardens  and  Hyde- 
park.  At  an  average  speed  of  five  miles  an  hour, 
the  subway  would  be  passed  through  in  eight 
minutes. 

The  subway  is  intended  to  be  always  open  for 
general  traffic  like  any  other  road  or  street,  and 
will  thus  provide  for  constant  communication 
with  the  London  railway  stations,  where  trains 
are  arriving  and  departing  at  almost  every  hour 
of  both  day  and  night. 

Notwithstanding  these  advantages  the  traffic 
mil  be  entirely  unseen,  and  the  surface  of  both 
Hyde-park  and  Kensington-gardens  will  remain 
undisturbed,  excepting  for  the  formation  of  the 
entrances  into  the  subway  next  to  and  within  40 
yards  of  the  Uxbridge  and  Kensington  roads. 
The  park  and  gardens  are  besides  not  rendered 
accessible  at  other  than  the  present  gates,  and  at 
the  regulated  times  of  admittance,  as  the  railing 
bounding  the  quadrant  entrance-roads  excludes 
access  from  without. 

The  subway  is  proposed  to  be  about  30  feet 
wide,  aud  the  arched  roof  2 feet  beneath  the  sur- 


face level  of  the  middle  walk.  The  road  is  to  be 
divided  down  the  middle  the  whole  length  by  a 
line  of  cast-iron  columns  and  arches,  or  stone 
columns  and  brick  arches,  to  support  the  roof.  On 
each  side  of  the  columns  are  the  footpath  aud  car- 
riage-road, edged  with  cast-iron  or  granite  trams 
for  the  wheels,  one  road  being  for  carriages  enter- 
ing, and  the  other  for  carriages  going  out.  The 
subway  is  entered  from  the  main  road  by 
inclined  quadrant  roads  sunk  in  the  narrow  strip 
of  land  between  the  footpath  aud  the  outer  fence 
at  each  side  of  the  gardens. 

The  rise  of  the  surface  of  the  park  and  gardens 
at  about  40  yards  respectively  from  the  Uxbridge 
aud  Kensington  roads,  equals  at  least  4 feet,  aud 
thus  affords,  by  a gradual  sinking  of  12  feet  in 
the  quadrant  roads  of  approach,  a clear  height  of 
1-1  feet  in  the  subway  for  vehicles,  and  2 feet 
above  for  the  arched  roof  aud  gravel. 

The  subway  will  be  ventilated  by  gratings, 
which  also  light  it  by  day ; by  night,  gas  will  be 
used.  The  higher  part  of  the  middle  walk  is  at 
about  150  yards  south  of  Bayswater,  from  which 
the  ground  slopes  both  ways  so  as  to  afibrd  the 
means  of  draining  off  any  percolating  water  into 
the  street-drains  at  the  two  ends,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  subway  is  adapted  for  adjustuig 
its  level  to  the  general  level  of  the  surface. 

The  subway  does  not  interfere  with  any  private 
property,  nor  with  drains  and  pipes : the  work 
can  he  effected  in  a short  period,  aud  with  small 
amount  of  Inconvenience,  the  cutting  as  it  pro- 
ceeds being  closed  in  with  its  arched  surface,  aud 
gravelled  over. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  entire  work  would  be 
38,000^.  or  40,000?.  if  cast  iron  pillars  and  beams 
are  used  ; but  only  30,000?.  if  stone  pillars,  with 
brick  arches  down  the  centre. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  scheme  could  be 
carried  out  by  a company,  because  the  returns 
would  have  to  be  obtained  by  tolls,  which  aro 
totally  unsuited  to  the  internal  traffic  of  the  me- 
tropolis. As  the  commmiication  has  been  long 
required  and  in  some  degree  requested,  and  the 
necessity  for  it  is  daily  increasing,  owing  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  population  in  the  important 
districts  which  it  would  unite,  the  undertaking 
may  be  considered  of  such  general  and  public  ad- 
vantage as  to  deserve  to  he  paid  for  by  the  public 
or  parishes  and  authorities  concerned  with  public 
improvements,  for  it  must  be  remarked  that  tlio 
road  in  question  is  for  general  traffic  at  all  periods 
of  day  and  night,  and  for  all  classes. 

Supposing  the  subway  to  be  accepted  and  sub- 
stituted for  any  contemplated  roads  through  the 
park  aud  gardens,  the  cost  of  such  roads  with  the 
lodges  aud  gates  of  access  might  be  applied  as  a 
contribution  to  the  subway  by  the  Commission  of 
the  Board  of  Works.  A notable  saving  would  bo 
the  consequence  in  the  yearly  repairs  of  park  roads, 
and  in  the  salaries  of  the  lodge  and  gate  keepers. 

The  adjoining  parishes  of  Paddington,  Ken- 
sington, St.  George’s,  St.  Margaret’s  Westmin- 
ster, Chelsea,  and  the  Brompton  district  would  be 
more  especially  benefited,  and  the  wear  of  the  road- 
ways east  and  west  of  the  park  and  gardens  would 
be  much  diminished. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  would,  no 
doubt,  deem  the  communication  of  sufficient  public 
importance  to  make  arrangements  for  engaging  in 
the  undertaking. 

Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  making  the  sul)- 
way  adequate  for  futui’e  as  well  as  present  require- 
ments, and  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  a similar*  un- 
dertaking, possibly  at  no  great  distance  of  time, 
it  seems  advisable  to  provide  a double  carriage 
way  for  passage  in  each  half  of  the  width.  Tho 
additional  cost  is  estimated  at  7,000?. 

A means  of  communication  always  open 
between  the  two  districts  separated  by  the  Pm-k 
and  Kensington-gardens  has  long  been  a crying 
necessity.  Miss  Martin’s  plan  meets  many  of  the 
objections  made  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object,  and  demands  immediate  aud  careful  consi- 
deration. Miss  Martin  has,  moreover,  a claim  of 
no  ordinary  kind  upon  the  public.  Her  father, 
the  late  eminent  painter,  John  Martin,  devoted 
money,  genius,  aud  time  for  long  years  in  the  pre- 
paration of  designs  for  the  embankment  of  the 
Thames  and  other  great  metropolitan  improve- 
ments, some  of  which  have  been  carried  out,  and 
others  will  be,  without  the  slightest  return  to  Mr. 
Martin  or  his  representatives.  In  all  these  efforts, 
as  we  know  personally,  his  daughter  was  his 
devoted  and  loving  assistant,  acting  as  his 
amanuensis  aud  right  hand.  Without  any  refer- 
ence, however,  to  this,  but  entirely  on  the  merits 
of  the  plan,  we  again  commend  Miss  Martin’s 
design,  for  connecting  two  very  important  districts, 
to  the  careful  and  considerate  attention  of  the 
authorities  and  the  public. 
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THE  REAL-SCHOOL  AT  OPEN,  OPPOSITE 
PESTH,  HUNGARY. 

The  schools  represented  in  our  engraving  have 
been  erected  in  Alt-Ofeu,  adjoining  Buda,  a town 
of  Hungary,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  The 
design  was  made  in  1857,  and  the  schools  were 
finished  in  1859.  The  materials  are  red  and  white 
brick.  The  architect  is  Professor  Petchnig.  It  is 
well  situated  on  a height,  and  has  a pleasing  effect 
from  the  Danube,  where  the  elevation  has  more 
unity.  The  architects  of  Pesth  claim  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  what  is  being  done  by  English 
architects,  through  our  pages.  Dr.  Henzelmau, 
the  well-known  archaiologist,  of  Paris,  a born 
Hungarian,  has  now  the  direction  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Villard  de  Honnecourt’s  church  at  Kas- 
chau.  Gerster  is  the  architect  under  him,  and  the 
doctor  will  see  the  work  is  well  done. 

He  will  also  be  judge  for  the  forthcoming  com- 
petition for  the  new  Academy  of  Arts  in  Pesth. 

Pesth,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  DanubCjis  connected  with  Buda 
by  a fine  suspensiou-hridge.  It  is  about  136  miles 
from  1 ienna.  Buda,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary,  is  a city  of  great  antiquity.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  Romans  until  the  fourth  century. 


CLASSES  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCIENCE,  AND  MECHANICS’  IN- 
STITUTIONS. 

On  the  1st  instant  Mr.  Buckmaster  delivered  a 
public  address  at  the  Banbury  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tion on  the  advantages  and  aid  given  by  the  new 
Science  Minute  to  evening  classes  in  connection 
with  Mechanics’  Institutions.  Mr  Samuelson  oc- 
cupied the  chair,  supported  by  a number  of  gentle- 
men who  have  long  taken  a deep  interest  in  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  borough.  A dis- 
cussion took  place,  in  which  Mr.  Beale,  Mr.  Samuel- 
8011,  Mr.  Cadbury,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Roles,  and 
others  took  part,  when  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  : — “That  in  the  opinion 
of  this  meeting  the  Science  Minute  of  the  Dep.art- 
ment  of  Science  and  Art  is  deserving  the  support 
of  the  evening  classes  in  Mechanics’  Institutions.” 

On  the  following  evening  Mr.  Buckmaster  ad- 
dressed the  workmen  employed  by  Mr.  Samuelson. 
One  of  the  large  workshops  was  extemporized  for 
the  occasion,  and  there  was  rather  a large  attend- 
ance of  working  men.  With  the  exception  of  the 
persons  on  the  platform,  all  were  genuine  working 
men.  Mr.  Samuelson  was  in  the  chair.  He  ex- 
plained the  reason  of  their  being  called  together 
on  so  short  a notice,  and  the  deep  interest  he  felt 
ill  every  thing  which  tended  to  make  men  better 
than  what  they  were.  From  what  had  taken 
place  at  the  meeting  last  evening  he  was  most 
anxious  that  the  working  men  should  have  au 
opportunity  of  discussing  this  question  of  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  science.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  Government  were  very  willing  to  help 
those  who  were  willing  to  help  themselves.  Mr. 
Buckmaster  then  explained  that  the  object  of  the 
Minute  was  to  assist  the  industrial  classes  in  pro- 
curing instruction  in  those  sciences  which  bore 
directly  on  the  industrial  resources  and  prosperity 
of  the  country,  viz.,  practical,  plane,  and  descriptive 
geometry ; mechanical  and  machine  drawing, 
building,  construction,  or  practical  architecture  j 
mechanical  physics,  applied  mechanics,  experi- 
mental physics,  inorganic  chemistry,  organic  che- 
mistry,  geology,  mining,  zoology,  'human  physio- 
logy,  and  botany. 

To  understand  the  conditions  upon  which 
aid  is  given,  let  ua  (he  said)  suppose  a class 
in  any  of  these  subjects  in  a mechanics*  in- 
stitution or  evening  school,  and  the  teacher 
holding  the  lowest,  or  third-class,  certificate, 
and  to  which  a yeaily  value  of  lOZ.  has  been 
attached.  In  order  that  the  teacher  may  ob- 
tain the  benefit  of  his  certificate,  be  must  give 
forty  hours’  instruction  in  some  subject,  aided  by 
the  Department,  to  a class  of  pupils  not  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  This  class  will  be  examined; 
and,  if  only  three  piiss,  the  teacher  will  receive  his 
certificate  allowance.  In  addition  to  this  allow- 
ance, he  will  receive  for  every  pupil  who  obtains 
a Queen’s  prize  the  sum  of  one,  two,  or  three 
pounds,  as  payment  on  results.  The  amount 
which  the  teacher  may  receive  under  this  head  is 
only  limited  by  the  number  of  successful  pupils. 
The  standard  of  examination  is  low,  and  only  such 
as  justifies  the  examiner  in  reporting  that  the 
instruction,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  sound.  The 
examinations  are  not  competitive:  every  teacher 
who  obtains  the  necessary  number  of  marks  will 
obtain  a certificate  of  the  first,  second,  or  third 
grade.  The  pupils  of  these  science  classes  are 
encouraged  by  Queen’s  prizes,  which  consist  of 


suitable  books,  selected  by  the  pupil  or  bis  friends, 
up  to  an  amount  which  is  determined  according 
to  the  grade  in  which  he  passes.  It  will  be  seen 
at  once  that  the  chief  feature  of  the  Government 
scheme  is  to  pay  on  tested  results : how  these 
results  are  obtained  is  rather  a secondary  consi- 
deration. The  plan  of  assistance  does  not  inter- 
fere in  the  slightest  degree  with  existing  institu- 
tions or  schools,  but  rather  stimulates  them  to 
greater  usefulness.  I know  it  has  been  said  that 
the  prospect  of  rewards  and  prizes  is  not  the 
proper  motive  for  seeking  knowledge.  Perhaps 
not;  but  with  the  mass  yon  must  have  some  defi- 
nite and  clearly-defined  object  which  they  can 
uuderstand,  and  which  they  believe  to  be  within 
the  grasp  of  a reasonable  effort.  After  all,  rewards 
are  not  so  bud  : the  heaven  and  hell  of  all  Chris- 
tians are  based  on  this  idea.  Apart  from  the 
material  advantages  of  knowledge,  it  is  well  when 
men  seek  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  But  how 
difficult  it  is  to  master  the  elements  of  one  single 
department  of  science ! It  is  especially  difficult 
for  working  men;  but  the  same  spirit  which  I 
have  seen  in  times  past,  which  has  enabled  you 
to  labour  patiently  under  great  trials  and  priva- 
tions, will,  if  properly  directed,  enable  you  to  pass 
through  the  “ wearisome  bitterness  of  learning.” 
Let  what  has  been  accomplished  give  us  courage; 
and,  if  we  are  disappointed  in  the  result,  let  us 
never  fear  the  interests  of  humanity  ai'e  safe 
under  the  eye  of  a Parental  Providence. 

The  Rev.  II.  Back  and  other  gentlemen  ad- 
dressed the  meeting;  and  three  workmen, Messrs. 
Manwaring,  Holmes,  and  Comes,  are  making 
arrangements  to  go  to  South  Kensington,  to  be 
examined  for  the  teachers’  certificate  in  science, 
so  that  they  may  give  instruction  in  the  evening 
classes  connected  with  the  Britannia  works.  This 
is  perhaps  the  first  instance  of  working  men 
taking  up  a question  of  this  kind. 


SKINNING  METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS. 

At  the  present  time  this  process  is  going  on  in 
various  parts.  Buildings  of  comparatively  recent 
date  have  become  so  begrimed  with  soot,  and  the 
beating  of  the  weather,  or  are  so  decayed,  that 
scaffolding  has  been  erected,  and  the  structures 
are  in  the  way  of  being  chiselled  from  top  to 
bottom. 

The  Scotch  Church  iu  Regent’s-square,  Gray’s- 
inn-road,  has  been  treated  in  this  way.  It  seems 
that  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  over  the  whole 
surface  has  been  cut  away,  and  now  the  front 
looks  like  that  of  a new  building.  Satisfactory  as 
is  the  present  appearance,  it  is  not  desirable  this 
process  should  be  often  necessary. 

On  another  church  iu  this  S([uare,  which  has 
been  erected  about  the  same  time  as  that  just 
mentioned,  an  examination  has  been  made  of  the 
portico  and  facings.  The  state  of  decay  is  remark- 
able. In  some  parts  the  fiutingaof  thecolumnshavc 
entirely  disappeared;  and  in  other  parts,  the  sur- 
face is  rotten  to  a considerable  depth.  This  rapid 
decay  is  a serious  consideration.  We  ought  to 
know  more  about  stone  than  we  do. 


PRINCE  ALFRED’S  VISIT  TO  THE  CAPE. 

Young  and  inexperienced  in  worldly  affairs  as 
the  two  elder  princes  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
England  are,  their  conduct  on  making  what  may 
be  called  their  first  public  appearance  has  been 
unexceptionable,  and  must  have  bad  an  im- 
mense influence  m promoting  a respect  forroyalty 
all  the  world  over.  As  for  the  parents  of  the 
young  princes  themselves,  the  dignified  yet  affable 
andgentlemanlybearingofthesetheiryoungsons, — 
not  seldom  in  tedious,  harassing.and  trying  circum- 
stances,— has  constituted  a triumph  of  social  and 
educational  training  with  which  they  may  well  be 
pleased.  The  demeanour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in  the  United  States  was  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance  in  an  international  view.  Had  even  a 
vestige  of  undignified,  of  ill-natured,  or  of  dis- 
respectful conduct  been  displayed,  under  any' 
circumstances,  however  trying,  the  whole  tide  of 
feeling  might  have  been  turned  against  us  all,  in 
the  States,  as  if  the  nation  were  responsible.  As 
it  is,  the  good  feeling  between  us  and  our  Trans- 
atlantic cousins  has  been  decidedly  enhanced  by 
the  well-trained  and  charming  demeanour  of  the 
young  prince.  And  this  was  equally  the  case  in 
our  own  colonies, — in  Canada  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  Prince 
Alfred — of  whose  visit  our  more  immediate  pur- 
pose at  present  is  simply  to  take  a professional 
note. 

Among  the  events  in  Prince  Alfred’s  visit  were 
the  laying  of  the  first  stones  of  the  projected 
breakwater  in  Table  Bay,  the  laying  of  the  first 


stone  of  a sailors'  home  (site  given  by  Prince  ^Ufred 
and  the  Governor,  on  Government  property),  and 
the  opening  of  a public  library  aud  museum.  The 
prince  was  feted  and  received  (as  was  his  brother 
in  America)  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  both  by 
civilized  and  by  savage.  The  Kaffirs  and  otlier 
aborigines  vied  with  their  less  primitive  brethren 
in  the  expression  of  loyal  feeling  towards  the 
young  “Inkosi,”  or  Prince — a term,  by  the  way, 
very  curiously  suggestive,  though  iu  Africa,  of  the 
ancient  “Incas”  of  the  American  continent.  IJesIdes 
a ball,  a concert,  Ac.,  there  was  an  illumination, 
and  the  Prince  was  honoured  by  a formal  body- 
guard of  borsewomeu,  of  whose  (gallant)  atten- 
tions (shall  we  call  them  ?)  the  young  midshipman 
appeared  to  he  very  proud. 

The  Cape  Colony  is  making  progress.  One  of 
its  most  recent  steps  in  advance  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a penny  post  within  municipal  limits,  with 
deliveries  three  times  a day;  and  an  extension  of 
the  English  money-order  system  to  the  colony  is 
contemplated. 


THE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION, 
REGENT-STREET. 

This  popular  place  of  instructive  amusement 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a new  company 
since  the  failure  of  the  principal  staircases — the 
consequences  attending  which  are  familiar  to 
every  one, — the  new  management  have  set  them- 
selves to  work  to  re-construct  and  re-model  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  premises,  with  the  view  of 
rendering  greater  accommodation  to  the  public. 

The  portico  which  formed  the  entrance  to  the 
building  has  been  removed,  the  entrance  consider- 
ably widened,  and  a shop  constructed  on  each  side, 
in  that  portion  of  the  front  premises  which  was 
formerly  occupied  by  officers  and  the  vestibule  of 
the  Institution.  To  effect  this,  several  walls  and 
partitions  have  been  cut  away,  the  walls  above 
beingcarried  upon  iron  girders:  thecentralcorridor 
which  was  formerly  constructed  with  stone  paving 
on  wood  joists,  is  now  paved  with  stone,  on  Fox  A 
Barrett’s  fireproof  floor,  and  access  is  obtained  to 
the  principal  staircase  by  a broad  flight  of  stone 
steps.  The  shops  have  plate-glass  partitions  next 
the  corridor,  and  one  of  them  has  the  conveni- 
ence of  a basement,  with  direct  communication  l y 
means  of  a spiral  iron  staircase. 

Great  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  the  recon- 
struction of  the  principal  staircases.  The  whole 
of  the  old  steps,  excepting  those  of  the  top  flight, 
leading  only  to  a gallery,  have  been  removed,  and 
new  solid  steps  of  Parkspring  stone  have  been 
employed  in  the  place  of  feather-edge  Portland 
steps,  formerly  used.  Under  all  the  landings 
cantilevers  have  been  fixed,  and  the  security  of 
those  over  the  principal  entrances  to  the  exhibi- 
tion has  been  insured  by  the  upper  flange  passing 
through  the  wall  and  being  bolted  down  on  the 
inside  face.  A wrought-iron  string  has  been  fixed 
under  tbe  outer  edge  of  the  upper  flight,  which  is 
composed  of  old  steps,  and  is  supported  by  iron 
cantilevers,  bolted  at  one  end  and  well  tailed  into 
the  wall  at  the  other.  The  security  of  the  stair- 
case has  also  been  increased  by  fixing  cast-iron 
stays  on  the  outside  of  some  of  tbe  balusters,  and 
also  by  fixing  wrought-iron  guards  on  the  hand- 
rails at  the  landings,  to  give  additional  height. 

A separate  entrance  from  the  principal  staircase 
to  the  large  side  tlieatre  has  been  coustrucled,  with 
solid  steps,  up  and  down,  and  fireproof  landings  : 
by  this  means  the  access  to,  and  the  egress  from, 
this  theatre  are  materially  assisted. 

The  engine  which  formerly  stood  in  the  en- 
trance-hall has  been  placed  iu  the  great  hall  of 
the  Exhibition.  The  floor  of  the  gallery  at  tbe 
western  end  of  this  hall  has  been  reconstructed, 
with  wrought-iron  riveted  girders,  the  original 
construction  having  shown  signs  of  failure.  The 
staircases  at  this  end  have  been  re-constructed  of 
Parkspring  solid  stone  steps. 

A new  stone  staircase  has  also  been  formed 
from  the  gallery  of  the  Exhibition  to  a room  at 
the  back  of  the  screen  in  tbe  large  side  theatre ; 
this  room  being  made  more  available  than  hereto- 
fore, with  additional  light  and  new  flre-phice.  At 
^ the  extreme  end  of  the  building  a small  theatre 
has  been  remodelled  and  converted  to  tho  pur- 
poses of  a picture  gallery. 

The  management  of  the  Institution  having 
incorporated  with  the  original  undertaking  au 
educational  department,  the  front  poi’tiou  of  the 
building  above  the  ground-floor  has  been  devoted 
tothabpui'pose,  and  class-rooms  have  been  formed 
for  carrying  out  that  object. 

The  laboratory,  which  has  been  a growing  fea- 
ture of  the  establishment,  has  been  removed  from 
its  original  locale  in  the  basement,  and  placed  in 
a -welMightcd  apartment  oil’  the  principal  stair* 
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case,  and  has  every  appliance  attached  to  it  which 
can  malio  it  an  efficient  laboratory. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  building  has  been  thoroughly 
restored  and  painted.  The  works  have  been  exe- 
cuted, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  PI.  Wyatt,  by 
Messrs.  Longmire  & Burge.  The  coloured  de- 
corations throughout  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Phene,  the  managing 
director. 

We  shall  have  another  opportunity  to  speak  of 
the  entertainment  provided  and  some  of  the 
things  exhibited,  but  we  must  at  once  express  a 
hope  that  a greater  power  of  management  exists 
in  the  Institution  than  was  exhibited  on  the  night 
it  was  opened  for  a private  view.  Unless  it  be  so, 
the  result  will  not  be  satisfactory.  Wc  say  this 
by  way  of  warning  (not  of  complaint),  and  in  the 
interest  of  an  institution  the  success  of  which  we 
desire. 


WASTE  HEAT  USED  UP,  AND  SMOKE 

CONSUMED,  ON  ECONOMICAL  PRIN- 
CIPLES. 

Under  this  heading  we  have  occasionally  called 
public  attention  to  Mr.  Hauds’s  patent,  as  a pro- 
mising mode  of  carrying  out  a suggestion  long 
before  made  in  the  Builder,  that  waste  heat,  as 
of  kilns,  should  be  turned  to  account. 

We  hear,  as  to  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  that 
some  of  the  old  brick-yards  (where  they  are  in- 
capable of  working  above  four  months  in  a year 
with  safety)  arc  being  transformed  into  factories, 
where  they  can  make,  dry,  and  burn  bricks  all  the 
year  round  by  his  mode,  which  involves  extracting 
the  moisture  from  the  centre  of  the  newly-made 
bricks,  tiles,  or  pottery,  before  the  surfaces  of  the 
ware  are  allowed  to  incrust.  Abroad,  too,  we  are 
told  that  men  are  turning  their  attention  to  this 
invention.  The  Journal  des  Mines,  in  speaking 
of  them,  says  Mr.  Hands  not  only  burns  the 
smoke,  and  so  effects  a saving  in  fuel,  but  he  ob- 
tains another  result,  which  is  this, — the  articles 
dried  by  this  principle  never  break  in  the  kiln, 
for  the  heat  is  evenly  diffused  over  the  drying 
room,  which  is  perfectly  shut  up,  and  free  from 
draughts.  The  combustion  of  the  smoke  creates 
so  strong  a draught  in  the  heated  passages,  that 
openings  are  made  in  them,  through  which  the 
surplus  vapours  proceeding  from  the  bricks  or 
pottery  are  carried  off. 

Some  gentlemen  from  Huddersfield,  after  going 
to  his  office,  5,  Uollaiid-strcet,  Black  friars,  inspected 
his  system  In  operation,  at  the  works  at  Sudbury, 
a few  days  ago,  and  found  some  of  the  kilns  were 
burning,  and  others  were  being  emptied,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  process  of  drying  the  newly-made 
bricks  was  kept  up  with  the  waste  heat  from  the 
kilns.  They  have  since  determined  to  erect  rooms 
on  his  system.  Other  evidence  has  reached  us  of 
the  gradual  adoption  of  the  principle.  The  system 
appears  to  be  very  simple,  and  the  result  econo- 
mical. 

M e hear  that  Mr.  George  Jennings  Is  exten- 
sively working  tins  patent  at  his  Pottery-works, 
Poole,  Dorset,  and  that  with  great  satisfaction  to 
himself. 


THE  STREET  TRAMWAY  MOVEMENT. 

At_ Birkenhead  a certain  class  of  the  inhabitants 
conscientiously  object  to  the  tramways,  because 
they  facilitate  motion  on  Sundays ; and  tliey 
got  up  a memorial  to  the  local  Board  of  Commis- 
bioners  on  the  subject,  insisting— not  that  the 
tramway  omnibuses  should  be  prevented  from  run- 
mug  on  Sundays  but — that  the  tramways  should 
be  torn  up  altogether  ! Could  anything  be  more 
preposterous  and  absurd  in  the  shape  of  rational 
niferouce?^  Yes,  there  is  one  thing  still  more  so; 
and  that  is,  that  another  reason  given  for  re- 
moving these  very  tramways  is  “ that  the  facility 
gtven  to  the  public  by  the  street  cars  tends  to  in- 
duce parties  to  visit  Liverpool  in  Ihe  way  of  mar- 
ketings ! ” Were  there  a vestige  of  sanity  in  this 
idiotical  inference,  it  is  time  the  Londoners  were 
astir  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  authorize  the 
tearing  up  of  every  railway  centering  in  London  ! 
barely  this  memorial  is  a mere  cunning  dodge  of 
that  acute  Yankee,  Mr.  Train,  to  enhance  the 
merits  of  his  tramway  system  ? or  is  it  an  extract 
li-oiu  PiiwcA.''  The  worst  of  it  is  that,  while 
Mr.  iruin  is  assured,  as  he  states,  that,  if  he  were 
not  to  run  his  cars  on  Sunday,  the  objections  to 
them  would  altogether  cease;  the  foremost  or 
leading  and  most  ostensible  objection  is  pretended 
to  be  “the  facility  given  to  the  public”— to  run 
Iroin  Birkenhead  to  Liverpool, — but  not  (we  pre- 
sume) from  Liverpool  to  Birkenhead while  the 
real  objection,  with  its  absurd  inference,  modestly 
appears,  by  a pious  fraud,  at  the  taU  of  the  memo- 


rial, like  a lady’s  postscript,  which  is  of  more  im- 
portance, in  the  eye  of  the  w’riter,  than  the  letter 
itself. 

Mr.  Train,  we  should  suspect,  whatever  be  the 
merits  of  his  system,  could  not  well  desire  or  re- 
quire any  more  efficient  promoters  of  it  than  these 
memorialists  seem  to  be.  And  that  they  are 
promoters  would  appear  from  the  result,  according 
to  the  latest  intelligence,  which  is  that  they  have 
aroused  a feeling  the  contrary  of  what  they  de- 
sired; and  that  the  tramways  are  to  ho  extended 
in  Birkenhead. 

The  Marylebone  vestry  have  resolved,  by  a large 
majority,  to  instruct  their  Paving  Committee,  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  paving  the  roadway  of 
a certain  part  of  Oxford-street,  to  take  into  its 
consideration  the  propriety  of  themselves  laying 
down  stone  tramways  within  the  same  limits. 

The  tramway  movement  is  also  making  active 
progress  in  Lambeth,  Shoreditch,  and  other  dis- 
tricts of  the  metropolis. 


THE  LOCAL  BUILDING  REGULATIONS 
AT  DONCASTER. 

Tiie  Doncaster  council  have  adopted  a series  of 
bye-laws  as  to  new  streets,  buildings,  sewerage, 
&c.,  which,  according  to  the  local  Gazette  of 
9th  Inst.,  which  gives  an  abstract  of  them,  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  Home  Secretary.  Every 
new  street,  not  being  a carriage-road,  must  he  at 
least  30  feet  wide,  and  where  more  than  100  feet 
long,  the  local  Board  of  Health  have  the  option 
of  determining  whether  it  shall  be  made  into  a 
carriage-road  or  not.  The  walls  of  every  new 
building  must  be  of  such  thickness  as  the  Board 
of  Health  approve  of,  the  foundations  to  rest  upon 
solid  ground,  concrete,  or  other  solid  substructure. 
The  external  or  party-walls  to  be  of  stone,  brick, 
or  other  solid  and  incombustible  substance,  unless 
otherwise  allowed  where  no  danger  of  fire  is 
apprehended.  No  timber  or  woodwork  shall  be 
placed  within  4^-  inches  of  the  inside  face  of  any 
chimney  or  flue,  and  no  openings  shall  be  made  in 
any  chimneys  or  flues,  nor  shall  pipes  be  fixed  for 
conveyed  smoke,  heated  air,  steam,  or  hot  water, 
except  in  manner  approved  of  by  the  Board.  Every 
dwelling-house  to  be  erected  shall  have,  cither  at 
the  roar  or  side,  150  square  feet  free  from  any 
erection  whatever,  and  the  distance  across  such 
open  space  and  the  opposite  property  shall  be 
10  feet  at  least.  If  two  stories  in  height  above 
the  level  of  such  open  space  the  distance  across 
shall  be  15  feet;  if  three  stories,  20  feet ; if  more 
than  three  stories,  25  feet.  Every  new  public 
building  or  school,  and  also  every  shop  or  factory, 
now  erected  or  to  be  erected,  shall  be  supplied 
with  the  means  of  ventilation  to  be  approved  of 
by  the  Board.  With  respect  to  the  drainage  of 
buildings,  to  water-closets,  privies,  aslipits,  and 
cesspools  in  connection  with  buildings,  the  closing 
of  buildings  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  the 
prohibition  of  such  for  habitation,  the  clauses  are 
somewhat  numerous,  extending  from  the  8th  to 
the  26th. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Soulh  HinJesey. — The  parish  church  of  South 
Hinksey,  after  having  been  closed  for  three 
months,  for  the  purpose  of  restoration.  Ins  been 
re-o]>eucd  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  edifice 
was  first  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the 
decay  of  time,  and  the  so-called  taste  o't  the  hast 
century,  had  almost  obliterated  the  earlier  fea- 
tures of  the  structure.  These  features  have,  how- 
ever, been  brought  out  again  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Buck- 
eridge,  architect,  under  whose  direction  the  whole 
of  the  works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.Youug 
& Co.,  of  Oxford.  Tbe  interior  of  the  nave  and 
tower  has  been  restored,  and  fitted  with  open 
sittings  ; whilst  the  roof  (which  before  had  a very 
unsightly  appearance)  is  now  uniformly  covered 
with  Stonesfield  slates. 

Alvechurch.—'lhQ  new  Baptist  chapel  has  been 
opened.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  James  Cran- 
ston, architect,  and  erected  at  a cost  altogether  of 
about  900L,  by  Mr.  W.  Showell,  builder,  Birmin^- 
ham.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  ^ 

Brecon. — A numerous  meeting  has  been  held  at 
the  Shire  Hall  in  this  town,  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  restoring  a portion  of  the  Priory  Church 
The  Marquis  Camden  had  oftered  1,500L  towards 
the  restoration  of  the  chancel,  provided  2,000^ 
were  raised  for  the  tower  and  transept.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  and 
among  those  present  were  the  Marquis  Camden 
the  Earl  of  Brecknock,  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  Arch- 
deacon Davies,  and  Mr,  Scott,  the  architect,  who 
addressed  the  meeting,  but  presented  no  formal 
report.  He  said  what  they  ought  to  do,  in  the 


first  instance,  was  to  look  to  the  main  security  of 
the  building.  The  outer  walls  were  substantial 
and  firm,  but  the  foundations  wanted  examining 
and  under-pinning.  The  roof  of  the  tower  would 
have  to  be  made  new,  the  pointing  attended  to, 
the  walls  internally  cleaned,  and  the  accumulation 
of  whitewash  removed,  so  as  to  expose  the  fine  old 
grey  stone  of  the  country : the  roof  of  the  tran- 
sept was  much  decayed,  part  to  be  restored  to  its 
proper  height.  The  floors  would  all  have  to  be 
taken  up,  and  especial  care  taken  in  relaying  and 
replacing  those  monumental  memorials  of  the 
past  of  which  there  were  so  many.  The  screen 
dividing  the  chancel  from  the  nave  would  have  to 
he  removed,  in  order  to  give  the  fullest  effect  to 
the  interior.  The  meeting  resolved  to  meet  the 
Marquis  Camden’s  views  by  raising  the  sum  re- 
quired, and  of  this  sum  1,256L  were  subscribed  at 
tbe  meeting. 

Holme  Pierrepont  {Notts).— TIxq  church  here 
has  been  recently  refitted  and  partially  restored, 
at  the  expense  of  the  late  Earl  Manvers,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  Hinc  & Evans,  architects. 
The  square  box  pews  have  been  removed  and  open 
benches  substituted.  The  family  pew  of  the  Earl, 
with  its  armorial  bearings  and  other  carved  and 
gilded  ornaments,  has  not  been  spared,  and  the 
family  bench  is  now  as  one  of  the  rest.  The  works 
have  been  e.xecuted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hill. 

Lichfield. — The  choir  of  Lichfield  cathedral  has 
been  re-opened,  the  stonework  h.iving  been  com- 
pleted. 'J’he  entire  edifice  will  not  be  re-opened 
until  the  whitewash  has  been  removed  from  the 
nave.  There  are  six  additional  figures  placed  in 
niches  in  the  choir,  representing  8t.  Peter,  St. 
Philip,  St.  Christopher,  St.  James,  St.  Mary,  and 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  which  are  the  gifts  by  col- 
lection of  several  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  new 
organ  lately  erected  in  the  cathedral  was  built  by 
Holditch,  of  London,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Josiah 
Spode,  of  Hawkesyard.  It  is  supplied  by  three 
pairs  of  bellows,  with  double  feeders,  requiring 
three  men.  The  organ  consists  of  three  rows  of 
keys,  and  a large  independent  pedal  organ,  the 
compass  of  the  manuals  being  from  CC  to  F in  alt. 
The  total  number  of  great  organ  pipes  is  1,056,  of 
swell  organ  pipes  828,  and  of  choir  organ  pipes 
312  : the  pedal  organ  contains  311  pipes.  The  total 
number  is  2,507  pipes  and  GO  stops.  The  pedal 
organ  has  a compass  from  CCC  to  E ; and  the 
large  32-feet  CCCC  pipes  are  laid  down. 

Melbourne.  — The  church  here  has  been  re- 
stored, at  a cost  of  2,400^.,  and  re-opened.  During 
the  restoration  there  were  discovered  many  traces 
of  its  having  been  on  fire,  and  for  a long  series  of 
years  the  nave  seems  to  have  been  rooHess.  In 
restoring  it  care  has  been  taken  not  to  cut  awaj' 
or  injure  any  of  the  older  work,  and  the  new  has 
been  added  in  a style  of  architecture  correspond- 
ing with  the  old.  Mr.  Scott  has  been  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  Hall,  of  Nottingham,  the  con- 
tractor. 

Birmingham. — The  new  church  of  St.  Barnabas, 
ill  Ryland-street  North,  has  been  consecr.ated.  The  i 
edifice  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  Style.  The  i 
architect  was  Mr.  Bourne,  of  Dudley,  and  the  i 
builder,  Mr.  Melson,  of  Birmingham.  Provision  is 
made  for  850  persons.  The  dimensions  arc,  j 
length,  80  feet;  width,  4-1' feet  inches ; height,  i 
50  feet;  and  side  walls,  20 feet. 

Woolton. — The  small  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  St.  Mary  just  erected  at  Much  Woolton  has 
been  opened  with  the  usual  solemnities  by  the 
(II.  C.)  Bishop  of  Liverpool.  The  edifice  is  situated 
on  (a  slightly  elevated  plot  of  ground.  It  is  in 
the  Early  Geometrical  style,  and  seats  650  per- 
sons. At  the  east  end,  the  communion-rail,  which 
is  46  feet  in  length,  is  brought  6 feet  within  the 
chancel  arch.  The  church  is  composed  of  nave, 
chancel,  side  chapeds,  and  transept.  The  estimated 
cost  was  2,203L  Mr.  R.  W.  Hughes,  of  Preston, 
was  the  architect;  and  the  contractor,  Mr.  Hill,  of 
Woolton  ; sub-contractors,  Messrs.  Walker  & Co., 
Nicholson,  and  Bromley.  The  carving  work  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Geflowski,  of  Liverpool. 

Manchester. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been  laid  on  a plot  of  ground 
known  as  Pooley’s  Park,  fronting  City-road,  and 
near  to  Stretford  Old-road.  The  chapel  will  be 
in  the  Early  Pointed  style,  with  stone  dressings, 
and  be  capable  of  seating  about  800  persons.  The 
frontage  to  City-road  will  be  60  feet,  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  chapel  72  feet  by  38  feet  6 inches; 
besides  the  semicircular  apse  at  the  end,  in  which 
the  communion  will  be  administered.  The  roof 
will  be  constructed  so  as  to  gain  the  effect  of  the 
ordinary  steep-pitched  church  roof:  columns  will 
he  avoided.  The  gallery  will  traverse  the  sides 
and  across  the  front  of  the  chapel,  the  body  of 
which  will  be  lighted  by  three-light  windows 
under  the  gallery,  and  above  by  circular  cusped 
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windows,  instead  of  the  usual  long  windows, 
stretching  nearly  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  chan- 
cel will  he  lighted  by  three  cusped  lancet  windows. 
A tower  and  spire  are  to  be  raised,  the  extreme 
height  of  which  from  the  ground  will  be  100  feet. 
The  work  will  be  executed  from  designs  by  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Haley  & Sons,  of  Manchester ; 
and  the  contract  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  War- 
burton,  of  Harpurhey.  A number  of  the  sittings 
will  be  free. 

Sheffield. — The  new  church,  erected  at  Solly- 
street,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Luke,  has  been  conse- 
crated by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  The  church  is 
a Gothic  structure,  in  the  Flowing  Decorated  style, 
the  arrangement  of  the  plan  being  a nave  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  and  an  internal  chancel. 
The  ground  is  considerably  elevated,  and  the 
approach  to  the  principal  entrance  is  by  a stone 
flight  of  steps.  The  plan  provides  for  a spire  to 
he  erected  at  the  corner  adjoining  Solly-streetaiid 
Garden- street.  The  height  of  the  spire  will  be 
125  feet.  The  total  length  of  the  building  is 
74  feet,  and  it  is  divided  into  a nave,  40  feet  by  24; 
chancel,  34  feet  by  24;  south  aisle,  58  feet  by  18; 
and  north  aisle,  56  feet  by  11.  It  accommodates 
700,  about  half  of  them  free.  It  is  intended  to 
erect  galleries  at  some  future  period  over  the 
aisles.  The  cost  of  the  building  in  its  present 
state  is  2,500/.,  all  raised  except  300/.  It  will 
t.ake  about  700/.  more  to  complete  the  edifice. 
Mr.  James  Mitchell  is  the  architect. 

Sovingham  {YorJeshire). — The  church  of  IIov- 
iugbam  bus  been  rebuilt  and  restored  by  Mr. 
Marcus  AVorseley,  as  a memorial  of  his  deceased 
wife,  and  re-opened  for  divine  worship.  The 
church  consists  of  a chancel  with  north  aisle,  and 
a nave  with  north  and  south  aisles.  The  chancel 
and  nave  have  been  entirely  rebuilt,  the  original 
character  of  the  edifice  being  maintained.  The 
old  Xornian  tower  has  been  repaired,  and  a new 
roof  of  stone  placed  upon  it,  surmounted  by  a plain 
cross.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  open-timbered 
and  wainscoted  : that  of  the  nave  also  shows  the 
rafters,  which  are  stained.  The  floor  of  the  chan- 
cel within  the  communion-rails  is  laid  with 
encaustic  tiles,  and  the  remainder  of  the  cliancel 
floor  is  paved  with  self-coloured  tiles.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, of  London,  was  the  architect ; and  Mr.  Teale, 
of  Malton,  the  contractor. 


SUBWAYS  FOR  GAS  ARD  AY ATER  MAINS, 
REGENT  STREET. 

LOSS  OF  GAS. 

Ukdfe  this  head  in  tlic  number  for  the  13th 
ult.,  the  B^iildey  published  an  account  of  an  ellbrt 
then  being  made  by  the  A-^’estry  of  St.  James’s, 
AVostininster,  to  bring  about  the  formation  of 
an  accessible  subw.ay  through  Regent-street,  for 
the  deposit  of  a simplified  system  of  the  neces- 
sary gas  and  Avater  mains,  of  which  under  pre- 
sent arrangements  there  is  in  the  street  a com- 
plex accumulatiou  of  no  less  than  nineteen  lines. 
The  project  had  its  immediate  origin  in  an  in- 
timation the  A^’estry  received  from  the  Chartered 
Gas  Company  of  their  intention  of  breaking  up 
this  street  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  two  of 
their  mains,  and  the  replacing  them  with  others 
of  greater  calibre,  for  extending  their  business 
operations  to  distant  quarters.  The  A^'estry,  de- 
sirous of  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
here  presented  of  carrying  out,  iu  conjunction 
with  this  work  of  the  Gas  Company,  the  construc- 
tion of  such  subway,  entreated  the  directors  to 
delay  for  the  moment  their  proposed  operations 
in  Regcut-street ; holding  out,  as  the  project 
in  contemplation  did,  a probability  that  the 
mains  might  at  once  be  laid  in  that  way.  But 
the  company  rejecting  all  overtures  on  the  sub- 
ject, proceeded  to  break  up  the  street  in  defiance 
of  A'estry  iuterdiction.  AYhereupon  the  A'estry, 
actuated,  not  by  a spirit  of  obstruction,  but 
merely  by  a desire  to  gain  time  for  maturing 
and  giving  practical  eflhct  to  their  scheme,  re- 
solved on  taking  a stand  in  ^'indication  of  its 
controlling  powers  in  these  cases  (Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act,  clauses  109,  110).  How- 
ever a bill  filed  in  Chancery,  and  an  injimction 
moved  for,  to  restrain  the  Gas  Company  from 
going  on,  has  been  unsuccessful,  A’ico-Chancellor 
Kindersley  ruling  that  a Court  of  Equity  ought 
not  to  interfere  unless  the  public  interest  suffered, 
which  he  considered  it  did  not  in  this  case,  as 
it  was  manifestly  for  the  interest  of  the  public 
that  the  gas  supply  should  be  increased. 

The  A'estry,  dissatisfied  with  the  equity  decision, 
and  unwilling  to  leave  any  proceeding  that  pro- 
mised a chance  of  .success  to  its  object  untried, 
and,  backed  by  the  unmistakable  clearness  on  the 
point,  of  the  restrictive' powers  conferred  by  sec- 
tions 109,  110,  and  114  of  the  aboveraentioned 
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Act,  recommeuded  that,  of  procedure  by  summons 
for  recovery  of  penalties ; but,  in  consultation  with 
eminent  counsel,  so  much  importance  seemed  to 
attach  to  the  probable  influential  operation  of  the 
A'ice-Chancellor’s  recent  decision  on  the  case,  on 
magisterial  judgment,  as  to  render  the  attempt  at 
proceedings  in  that  way  futile.  As  the  result  of 
this  same  consultation,  an  effort  is  now  being  made 
to  so  apply  the  powers  of  the  98th  section  of  the 
same  Act  as  will  secure  such  a mode  of  carrying 
out  the  unexecuted  portion  of  the  gas-work  in 
progress  as  will  prepare  for  the  ultimate  introduc- 
tion of  a sub-way;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
work  of  laying  down  the  mains  is  being  pushed 
forward  with  all  haste,  and  in  a few  days  more, 
BO  much  will  have  been  completed,  that  even 
though  success  attend  this  actiou,  little  ad- 
vantage will  be  secured  to  the  object  in  view. 
Indeed,  it  is  now  conclusive  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  a sub-way  in  Regent-street 
is  finally  gone  by.  The  difficulties  to  the  future 
execution  of  the  project  will  he  so  enor- 
mously increased  by  the  effect  of  the  work  now 
going  on  as  to  render  any  attempt  hereafter  to 
accomplish  it,  as  a parochial  undertaking,  per- 
fectly hopeless.  And  thus  an  enlightened  local 
effort  to  prccurse  the  establishment  of  a great 
metropolitan  requirement  has  become  abortive. 

In  a subsequent  communication,  having  refe- 
rence to  the  same  subject  (see  p.  678,  ante)  allusion 
is  made  to  Professor  Spencer’s  report  to  the  New 
River  AA'aterworks  Company  on  the  corrosion  of  iron 
mains  from  the  effects  of  gas  leakage.  This  re- 
port contains  further  matter  of  so  much  mo- 
ment to  the  London  public  at  this  juncture  as  to 
induce  one  more  communication  on  the  subject, 
founded  mainly,  it  must  be  observed,  on  the  deduc- 
tions put  forth  in  that  document. 

In  the  metropolitan  supply  of  gas,  it  would 
seem  that  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  entire  manu- 
facture is  unaccouuted  for  : in  other  words,  that 
the  gas  companies  receive  pay  for  only  three 
quarters  of  the  stock  they  produce ; this  loss  being 
occasioned  by  the  various  processes  of  coudensa- 
tion,  defective  meterage,  fraud,  and  leakage. 

After  giving  full  allowance  for  loss  from  all 
other  causes,  that  from  leakage  alone  Profes- 
sor Spencer  sets  down  at  630,000,000  cubic 
feet  per  annum.  That  is,  a quantity  of  gas  equal 
to  one-tcuth  of  all  that  is  burnt  in  London  escapes 
from  the  mains,  and  is  absorbed  into  the  street 
earth,  giving  that  blackened  appearance  and  gas 
odour  always  observable  in  the  subsoil  of  leading 
streets,  wherever  turned  up.  Were  this  immense 
loss  of  gas — which  in  value  is  equal  to  a dividend 
of  3.^  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  entire  subscribed 
capital  of  all  the  thirteen  metropolitan  companies 
— a mere  matter  of  “profit  and  loss,”  the  circum- 
stance would  be  of  little  interest  to  any  but  gas 
shareholders  themselves.  To  the  London  public, 
however,  it  involves  consequences  most  serious. 
(See  the  Builder,  Oct.  20.)  The  joints  of  the 
mains  are  the  outlet  of  this  fearful  escape.  And 
Professor  Spencer’s  arguments  makes  it  pretty 
clear  that  this  arises  mainly  from  defects  inherent 
to  the  mechanism  of  the  joint  now  in  universal 
use  ; and  that  is  the  thing  that  it  is  now  especially 
sought  to  bring  under  notice. 

Gas  mains  and  water  mains  are  formed  of  a 
series  of  iron  tubes  of  about  9 feet  long,  each  tube 
having  oue  widened  end  forming  a socket,  the 
other  end  being  narrowed;  and  in  laying,  the  nar- 
row end  of  one  tube  is  passed  about  4 inches  into 
the  socket  end  of  the  next,  just  as  the  jointing  of 
a flute  or  clarionet ; and  just  as  the  joints  of  these 
instruments  are  not  air-tight  until  wrapped  with 
cord,  so  it  is  with  the  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of 
gas.  The  small  end  of  the  tube  is  less  than  the 
socket  into  wblch  it  goes,  and  when  placed  in 
concentrically,  leaves  a space  of  half  an  inch  or  so 
all  round.  Into  this  interstice  a piece  of  hempen 
rope  is  pressed  tightly,  similar  to  the  process  of 
calking  the  seams  of  a ship;  and  the  orifice  of 
the  opening  is  then  plugged  with  molten  lead. 
As  left  by  the  workmen,  this  joint  is  probably 
generally  gas-tight,  and  if  it  remained  in  the  state 
as  finished,  there  would  be  little  to  complain  of; 
but  it  would  seem  every  joint  soon  becomes  more  or 
less  leaky,  the  fitting  appliances  (hemp  and  lead) 
being  insufficient  to  the  permanent  retention  of  the 
gas.  Thus,  first,  as  to  the  hempen  calking  portion 
of  it : if  the  hemp  could  be  retained  in  a moistened 
and  swollen  state,  as  is  the  case  in  its  similar 
employment  in  the  jointing  of  water-mains,  it 
might  be  successful  to  its  intent  here;  but  the 
nature  of  the  contents  of  the  gas-mains,  on  the 
contrary,  is  to  dry  and  shrink  the  hemp,  and, 
however  tightly  the  culking  may  have  originally 
been  performed,  the  gas  after  a while  freely 
permeates  it.  And,  secondly,  as  respects  the 
leaden  plngging,  the  failure  of  tlfls  i?  attributable 


to  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  metals,  by 
the  alternations  of  cold  and  warmth.  Of  course 
iron  pipeage  for  gas,  though  situ-ated  some  two  or 
three  feet  beneath  the  surface,  is  subject  to  this 
same  universal  law.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that 
the  iron  rails  of  a railway  expand  in  warm  weather, 
on  which  account  a space  of  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  is  seen  to  be  always  left  betAveen  the  ends  of 
each  rail.  In  Avarm  weather  the  iron  tubes  of  the 
Britannia-brldge  measure  several  inches  in  excess 
of  what  they  do  in  extreme  winter,  for  Avhich 
contingency  ample  provision  is  made  at  either  end. 
Although  what  is  just  said  applies  to  longitudinal 
expansion  and  contraction  only,  yet  expansion  and 
contraction  of  metals  takes  place  also  laterally 
in  the  same  way,  and  hence,  more  particularly, 
the  disturbing  effect  on  the  joints  of  gas-mains. 
For  example,  take  the  joint  of  a gas-main  that 
has  been  laid  during  warm  weather,  when  its 
diameter  and  length  are  at  their  maximum;  as 
soon  as  the  coldest  weather  sets  in,  the  size  of  the 
main,  including  the  joint,  will  have  reached  its 
minimum.  But  in  its  progress  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other,  it  is  evident  that  the  joint  must 
undergo  distui'banco ; even  though  the  lead  and 
iron  should  expand  and  contract  in  an  equal  ratio : 
this  latter,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Lead  is  but 
little  acted  upon  in  this  way  : its  expansion  and 
contraction  as  compared  with  cast-iron  is  only  as 
1 to  3.  Thus,  however  tightly  lead  may  be  driven 
into  the  interstice  of  the  joint  originally,  the 
joint  subsequently  becomes  liable  to  disturbance 
from  the  operation  of  this  laAA*.  Remembering, 
too,  that  there  is  no  chemical  adhesion  between 
the  iron  and  the  lead,  as  in  soldering,  the  joint 
being  altogether  mechanical. 

It  Avill  now  be  obvious  that  a chief  defect  of 
the  lead  and  iron  joint  for  gas-mains  arises  from 
this  important  physical  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  tAvo  metals.  Notwithstanding  the  disturb- 
ance to  wLicli  this  joint  is  subjected  by  every 
change  of  temperature,  It  is  clear  that  if  the 
metals  composing  it  contracted  and  expanded  iu 
equal  ratio,  less  injury  Avould  arise  in  practice. 
But  it  is  thus — the  lend  aud  iron  are  each  con- 
tracted to  a minimum  in  winter;  but  as  the  con- 
tractile power  of  the  lead  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
the  iron,  it  is  obvious  that  the  latter,  in  contract- 
ing, will  press  the  softer  metal  into  a loss  diameter 
than  it  Avould  have  assumed  naturally.  On  the 
return  of  warm  weather,  when  the  iron  portion  of 
the  joint  becomes  expanded  to  its  original  diameter, 
that  originallg  belonging  to  the  lead  is  7icver  re- 
covered, consequently,  space  is  left  between  the 
iron  and  the  lead  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the 
constant  escape  of  the  gas  complained  of. 

According  to  ordinary  ideas  of  space,  openings 
in  themselves  so  minute  as  are  here  implied,  may 
appear  inappreciable  iu  practice ; yet,  taken  in 
connection  Avith  the  extremely  subtle  nature  of 
gas,  more  especially  best  gas,  they  are  far  from 
being  so.  It  is  a Avell-known  fact  in  chemical 
practice  that  apertures  sufficient  to  exclude  air 
and  water  will  not  exclude  gas.  A cracked  re- 
ceiver, for  e.xample,  Avill  bold  water  tightly  enough, 
though  it  will  allow  gas  to  escape  freely. 

The  fact  of  this  mode  of  jointing  gas  audw'ater 
mains,  continuing  to  this  day  precisely  the  same 
as  has  been  in  use  in  the  metropolis  ever  since  the 
time  of  the  first  application  of  iron  to  the  pur- 
pose, nearly  fifty  years  ago,  considered  in  connec- 
tion Avith  the  fact  of  the  joint  being  notoriously 
defective,  naturally  suggests  Hie  question, — has 
the  working  in  iron,A\'hich  has  made  such  wondrous 
advance  in  the  past  half-century,  done  nothing  to 
the  improvement  of  gas  mains  ? The  metropolis 
ansAvers  no ; but  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Leeds,  say  yes.  Gas  mains  with  joints  denomi- 
nated “bored  and  turned,”  have  for  some  years 
been  in  use  in  these  great  tOAvns,  Avith  the  most 
successful  results,  which  a few  recorded  facts  from 
Liverpool,  where  they  have  been  longest  employed, 
sufficiently  demonstrate. 

'I'he  tubes  for  the  mains,  Avith  the  joint  here 
referred  to,  are  planned  with  their  diameter  a Httlo 
larger  at  one  end  than  the  other.  After  the  cast- 
ing, the  tubes  are  subjected  to  a finishing  process : 
that  is,  a few  inches  of  the  interior  of  the  larger 
ends  are  bored  and  ground,  which  is,  iu  effect,  like 
preparing  the  neck  of  a bottle  to  receive  its  stop- 
per. The  exterior  of  the  smaller  end  is  then  lathe- 
turned,  and  fitted  into  the  interior  of  one  that 
has  been  previoiisly  bored.  Thus  the  small  end 
may  be  looked  on  as  a stopper  made  without  diffi- 
culty to  fit  into  the  neck  of  its  fellow,  every 
joint  being  so  finished  and  completed  in  the 
foundry  as  at  once  to  fit  air-tight  Avith  precision 
and  accuracy,  after  which  each  pair  is  numbered, 
so  that  in  laying  the  respective  pieces  may  he 
joined  together  without  mistake.  A coating  of 
unctious  cement  Is  applied  to  the  ends  on  laying. 
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Since  the  adoption  of  this  species  of  joint  in 
Liverpool  the  loss  on  the  manufacture  of  gas  from 
all  causes  together  has  been  reduced  to  11  per 
cent,  as  against  22  per  cent,  in  the  metropolis, 
whicli  low  rate  has  been  by  degrees  arrived  at 
apparently  just  in  the  ratio  that  the  replacing  of 
the  old  pipeage  by  the  new  has  progressed.  And 
it  has  been  observed  that,  in  jdaces  where  the  old 
]>ipe8  have  been  long  disused,  the  street  earth  has 
become  comparatively  without  the  odour  of  gas; 
as  also  that  the  water,  the  mains  of  which  lie 
side  by  side  with  those  of  the  gas,  is  now  in  no  way 
affected. 

Nor  is  the  fact  of  the  rapidity  with  which  a line 
of  main  on  this  construction  can  belaid,  undeserving 
of  notice, — a rapidity,  it  is  reported,  equal  to 
keeping  pace  with  the  most  expeditious  opening 
of  the  groimd  by  one  set  of  men,  and  the  filling 
in  behind  by  another. 

At  the  present  moment  the  metropolitan  gas 
companies  are  each,  to  a greater  or  less  extent, 
renewing  their  trunk  mains  in  much  larger  calibre. 

These  prodigious  pipes  are  being  put  together 
precisely  on  the  same  faulty  principle  as  lieretofore, 
a circumstance  which  suggests  the  question — apart 
from  the  consideration  of  subways,--ure  the  gas 
companies  doing  justice  to  the  public  in  their  thus 
persevering  in  laying  down  these  defective  con- 
duits ? in  the  full  knowledge,  at  the  same  time, 
that  more  perfect  constructions  are  practicable  at 
a little  additional  costj  and  thus  perpetuating  the 
c-xistence  of  one  of  the  most  fearful  nuisances  the 
metropolis  is  subject  to.* * 

Take  the  Regent-street  case  as  an  example;  here 
two  10-inch  mains  are  being  removed,  and  replaced 
with  others  of  20-inch  diameter.  Now  it  is  a 
principle  in  hydraulics  that  a tube  twice  the  dia- 
meter of  another  will  permit  the  passage  of  five 
times  the  quantity  of  liquid  of  the  lesser  one  (the 
same  law,  it  is  presumed,  applies  iu  the  case  of 
gas) : hence  it  follows  as  a certainty,  that  from  this 
ten-fold  increased  flow  of  gas  through  the  street, 
there  will  be  at  no  distant  period,  when  the  new 
joints  shall  have  liad  time  to  become  lealcy — the 
inevitable  consequence  of  their  “ make,” — a corre- 
sponding increased  escape  of  gas  into  the  subsoil 
of  the  road.  By  no  means  an  agreeable  prospect 
for  Regent-street,  It  is,  however,  a verification 
of  the  old  adage,  that  “that  which  is  everybody’s 
business  is  nobody’s.”  F.  C. 


ENGLISH  SCULPTORS  AND  THE  “ CCEUR 
DE  LION”  STATUE. 

Sir, — Your  remarks  of  last  week  on  Baron 
Marochetti’s  “Cccur  do  Lion”  must  have  been 
welcomed  by  all  having  the  slightest  regard  for 
that  impartiality  of  criticism  demanded  of  the 
public  journalist,  which  same  measure  of  justice, 
much  to  the  regret  of  honest  minds,  appears  to  bo 
at  times  ignored  in  columns  but  too  readily  opened 
to  any  disparagings  of  our  national  character  as 
artists. 

You  observe  with  truth,  “ this  work  has  been 
greatly  overpraised,”— an  opinion.  1 am  sore,  hold 
in  common  with  all  liberal  men,  who,  whilst 
admitting  whatever  merits  it  may  possess,  must 
protest  against  the  false  tone  and  invidious  feel- 
ing characterizing  much  of  its  criticism,  as  being 
not  only  insulting  to  Englishmen,  but  tending 
to  foster  most^  pernicious  influences  in  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Is  it  that  the  writers  of  these  glow- 
ing praises,  slckeningly  eulogistic  on  the  one  hand, 
and  invidiously  detractive  on  the  other,  are  them- 
selves striving  for  favour  in  high  quarters  by  the 
backstairs?  or  is  their  estimate  of  our  national 
art-capacity  and  patriotism  so  low  as  to  lead 
them  to  believe  that,  in  the  desire  to  honour  our 
illustrious  dead,  or  embellish  our  public  places 
with  works_  worthy  of  a nation  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  time,  we,  Englishmen  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  are  to  cower  under  the  humi- 
hating  sense  of  self-abasement,  and,  from  con- 
victions of  incompetency,  accept  with  grateful 
tliank-sgivnig  the  production  of  a foreigner,  whose 
works  have,  over  and  over  .again,  been  arraigned 


f,.’  . . ^ ’Should  it  be  concluded  that  c 

this  bored  and  turned  joint  ” is  the  very  best  thine  i 
can  be  had  for  the  purpose.  A matter  of  such  vital 
portance  to  tbe  public,  and  pecuniary  interest  to  the 
shareholders  themselves,  when  the  great  works  noi 
process  were  about  to  be  undertaken,  ought  to  h 
ms  igated  some  elTort  on  the  part  of  the  directors  to 
finding  out  of  the  most  perfect  construction  for  the  i 
pose.  A premium  of  i.ooo^  offered  for  the  most  appro 
plan  of  gas  mam  . would  have  put  in  motion— to  the  el 

• point— all  the  inventive  genius  of  thewc 

inthatline.  Ihenew  Gas  Act.  just  passed,  by  assigr 
a special  distnct  to  each  of  the  thiiteen  metroooli 
companies,  at  once  puts  an  end  to  competitiSiSiv’ 
111  any  way,  there  is  now,  nothing  to  prevent  ti 
uniting  in  efforts  for  the  common  good ; for  exam 
ueb  a proceeding  as  that  now  suggested  mieht  have  b 
carried  out  for  lOOf.  per  company. 
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at  the  bar  of  professional  opinion,  and  notoriously 
found  w’anting  ? If  such  are  the  doctrines  of 
our  self-elected  censors  of  art,  tlio  sooner  they 
descend  from  their  pedestals  the  better,  not  only 
for  their  own.  credit,  but  especially  for  the  cause, 
which,  while  pretending  to  serve,  they  in  reality 
damage. 

Why,  sir,  the  very  journal  whose  influence  tbe 
pxiblic  is  taught  to  hold  as  paramount,  in  at  once 
directing  and  reflecting  Englisli  taste  and  feeling, 
unhesitatingly  tells  the  world  we  cannot  make  an 
equestrian  statue,  and  therefore  have  cause  for 
congratulation  in  having  one  inade  for  us.  Is  the 
writer  in  the  Thnes  unconscious  of  the  existence 
of  Mr.  Foley’s  “ Lord  Ilardinge  aud  Charger,”  or 
aware  of  its  merit  ? Has  he,  in  the  face  of  such  a 
fact,  the  bravery  to  taunt  us  with  incompetency 
for  such  subjects  ? This  work  alone  is  more  than 
enough  to  vindicate  our  national  honour,  and 
not  only  does  it  overwhelmingly  refute  any  such 
malignant  aspersions,  but  will  hereafter  serve  to 
mark  the  school  aud  age  of  its  production. 

In  common  hone.sty,  then,  let  us  “render  to 
Cmsar  the  things  that  are  Ciesar’s;”  and,  since  the 
“ Hurdlnge  ” statue  demonstrates,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  Englishman’s  capacity  for  sucli  achieve- 
ments, we  canot  stand  coldly  by  and  see  the 
laurels  of  Fame  wrenched  from  the  brow  of 
Genius,  to  wither  in  the  uncongenial  grasp  of 
propped  up  mediocrity. 

Among  the  various  works  to  which  the  “Occur 
de  Inon  ” has  beeu  compared,  is  Kiss’s  “ Amazon,” 
and  nothing  could  he  more  ill  selected,  there  being 
no  point  of  similarity  hi  common  between  them. 
The  “Amazon”  is  a fine  example  of  the  most 
complete  concentrative  unity  in  idea,  design,  and 
execution,  whilst  the  “ Cccur  de  Lion  ” is  hut  .a 
patchwork  of  incompatible  isolations : the  fore 
and  hind  parts  of  the  horse  appear  to  belong  to 
different  animals,  or  at  best  to  an  animal  in 
different  actions,  tbe  back  parts  being  at  rest, 
while  the  fore  parts  are  in  motion.  As  regards 
the  surface  manipulation,  the  modelling  is  most 
unworkmanlike.  Altogether  the  work  is  unworthy 
its  purpose,  and  must  be  viewed  rather  as  a warn- 
ing than  an  example,  whilst  the  attempt  to  foist  it 
on  the  public  as  a standard  for  English  imitation 
can  be  met  only  by  the  earnest  protest  of  all 
capable  of  appreciating  such  effort.  X.  Y.  Z. 


A CAUTION  TO  CARPENTERS. 

Sib,— A carpenter  of  the  name  of  Wm.  Bachelor 
worked  five  days  for  Mr.  Rudkin : he  was  paid  the 
usual  rate  of  wages,  5s.  per  day  for  an  ordinary 
workman.  He  was  told  after  dinner  on  Saturday 
that  his  services  would  not  be  required  after  that 
day,  aud  to  take  his  tools  away  with  him,  which 
consi.sted  of  fixing  tools,  which  perhaps  weighed 
20  lbs.  or  25  lbs.  in  the  whole  t he  neglected  to  do 
so,  and  went  to  the  job  on  Monday  morning  to 
fetch  them,  for  which  he  wanted  to  be  paid  fur  a 
quarter  of  a day,  after  having  bad  sufficient  notice 
to  take  them  with  him  when  discharged.  He  then 
took  out  a summons  for  an  additional  6d.  per  day, 
tlic  wages  given  to  superior  workmen,  as  well  as 
for  the  quarter  he  demanded  for  grinding  on  the 
Monday  morning,  which  amounted  to  3s.  lOd.  Of 
course  a verdict  was  found  for  his  employer,  the 
defendant;  and  the  plaintiff  was  ordered  to* pay 
his  ^ employer  and  his  foreman,  for  appearing 
against  so  unreasonable  a demand,  5s.  each.  The 
earliest  insertion  will  much  oblige, 

E.  Coward, 

(for  T.  Rudkin), 


improved  greatly,  and  is  now  a charming  singer. 
Madame  Palmier!  sings  much  of  the  music  very 
well,  and  would  do  it  better  if  some  kind  friend 
would  lead  her  to  show  that  she  really  under- 
stands what  she  is  doing. 

In  the  new  drama,  at  Drvry-lane,  “A  Tale  of 
the  [Rebellion  of]  ’45,”  besides  some  very  spirited 
representations  of  the  “ March  to  Finchley,”  and 
another  of  Hogarth’s  pictures,  Mr.  Beverley  has 
produced  a novel  and  very  clever  moonlight 
scene,  with  ffying  clouds,  which  obscure  and  pass 
the  moon,  with  admirable  effect,  and  which  would 
be  even  improved  if  the  movement  were  a little 
less  rapid.  The  piece  is  interesting,  and  Mr. 

ebster  and  Mr.  J . L.  Toole  (in  a Robson  part) 
act  admirably. 


THE  architectural  EXAMINATION 
QUESTION. 

LITERrOOX  ARCUITECTURAI,  SOCIETY. 


On  the  6th,  a meetincof  the  associates  and  students  of 
this  Associfition  was  held,  “ to  take  into  coiisiderfition  tiie 
coiidnsion  arrived  at  by  tlie  professional  members  with 
regard  to  the 'qiiesticn  of  ‘Architectural  Examination,’ 
laid  belore  the  Society  by  tiie  Roval  Institute  of  BritUh 
Architects,  and  for  the  purpose  of  framinf;  a mcinnria!,  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Institute,  informing'  its  members  of 
the  opinions  of  those  who,  by  the  I.iverpool  Architectural 
Society,  are  excluded  from  voting  on  profess  ioiial  matters 
yet  on  whose  shoulders  the  whole  weight  of  the  proposed 
examination  would  fall.”  Mr.  Wm.  Audsley  presided. 
Several  gentlemen  having  addressed  the  meeting  at  some 
length  in  condemnation  of  the  proposed  examination  for 
a diploma,  Mr.  G.  A.  Audsley  moved,  and  Mr  Doyle 
seconded,  a resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  decision  come 
to  by  the  Liverpool  Society  at  their  last  meeting  was  un- 
j ust,  and  that,  if  it  were  not  reversed,  the’assnciates,  stu- 
dents, and  professional  members  would  memorialise  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  to  negative  that  deci- 
sion, 


DECISIONS  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 


SCENERY  AND  THE  STAGE. 

Theatre,  "Robin  Hood 

still  fills  the  house,  and  in  many  respects  deserves 
to  do  so.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  its 
production  was  not  superintended  by  some  com- 
petent person.  The  “getting  up”  is  beneath 
cnticism.  For  example,  Robin  Hood  ffeurished 
m the  reign  of  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  — 
the  twelfth  century,— the  king  is  spoken  of  more 
than  ouce  in  the  opera;  and  yet  we  have  in  the 
second  act  an  apartment  specifically  and  osten- 
tatiously of  the  fourteenth  century,  while  the 
steps  and  terrace  of  another  scene  at  the  end 
of  the  opera  belong  to  tbe  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth century.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  is  singing 
magnificently  m it;  and  Mrs.Lemmens  SherHiig- 
ton  has  exceeded  the  expectations  of  those  who 
expected  much  from  her.  This  lady  is  a great 
acquisition  to  the  lyric  stage. 

Eogal  Italian  Opera-house,  Coreni-qarden.— 
Mr.  Ilamson  h»s  produced  Mr.  Edward  Loder's 
opra  The  N]glit  Dancers,"  which  contains,  as 
the  public  know',  some  verj  pleasing  music,  and 
enables  Mr.  Henry  Ilaigh  to  show  that  ho  has 


BCtLDlNCS  ON  WJIIiEJ.S. 

At  the  Clerkenwcll  Police  Court,  onFrirlay,  the  9th  in.'st., 
Mr.  Caves,  of  Astey’s-row,  Islington,  wa.s  summoned  by 
Mr.  Godwin,  the  district-surveyor  of  South  I-liugtoii,  for 
not  amending  certain  irregularities  committed  in  erecting 
a workshop,  used  as  a wheelwright’s,  in  thertarof  No.  C, 
A-stey’s-row.  Several  shops  have  been  erected  at  the  end 
of  the  back  gardens  of  this  row,  having  a frontage  in  the 
Lower-road.  The  building  in  question  was  erected  on  a 
vacant  space  between  two  recently-built  shops,  having 
a frontage  of  about  20  feet  6 inches,  and  a depth  of 
about  23  feet  6 ioclies.  The  defendant  had  covered  over 
the  area  with  a circular  roof  of  boarding,  pitched,  with 
gutters  on  each  side,  about  15  inches  wide,  also  of  wood 
and  pitcli.  The  roof  was  supported  by  four  uprights  on 
each  side,  resting  on  plates  upun  the  ground,  beneath 
which  were  some  small  wheels,  and  had  one  upright  in 
tbe  centre  resting  on  the  ground.  The  front  also  was 
partly  enclosed  with  woodwork. 

rhe  solicitor,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  maintained 
that  it  was  not  a building  contemplated  by  the  Act,  but 
merely  a booth  on  wheels,  so  erected  in  order  that  it 
might  be  removed  at  the  end  of  the  term,  with  no  inten- 
tion to  evade  the  Building  Act. 

It  was  held  by  the  districl-sun-eyor  that  even  with  the 
small  wheels  attached  it  could  not  be  removed  without 
being  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  front  part  being  taken 

The  defendant  replied  that  it  could  be  removed  in  two 
pieces. 

The  magistrate  (Mr.  D’Eyncourt),  after  a very  patient 
hearing,  said  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  was  a build- 
ing not  erected  in  accordance  with  the  x\ct,  and  dangerous 
with  regard  to  fire.  lie  would  make  an  order  that  the 
irregularities  be  forthwith  amended. 


BUILDERS’  ACTIONS. 

Ormfs  V.  RearfeL— This  appeal,  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery,  before  the  I.ord  Chancellor,  from  a decree  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  Stuart,  was  argued  a few  days  back,  and  stood 
over  for  judgment.  The  case  made  out  by  the  pleading.s 
was  that  the  plaintiff,  a Imihier,  in  August,  1858,  signed 
certain  conditions,  whereby  he  agreed  to  erect  a house 
for  one  of  the  defendants,  Alfred  Copland.  Oneoflhe 
conditions  of  the  contract  .stated  that  if  the  works  did  not 
proceed  with  such  progress  as  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Beadel,  Son,  & Cancellor,  of  Chelmsford,  might  consider 
necessary,  they  should  be  empowered  to  purchase  mate- 
rials and  employ  such  workmanship  as  they  might  con- 
sider necessary,  and  deduct  the  costs  from  any  money 
due  to  the  contractor.  The  whole  of  the  money  for  the 
erection  (with  the  exception  of  a sum  to  be  retained  for 
six  months)  was  to  be  paid  to  tbe  contractor,  during  and 
upon  the  completion  of  the  work,  on  tlic  architects’  cer- 
tiUcato.  The  building  was  commenced;  and,  after  two 
sums,  amounting  to  235/.,  hnrt  been  paid  on  the  archi- 
tects’ certificate,  complaints  aro.se,  and  the  architects 
refused  to  give  another  certificate.  Ormes  made  several 
applications,  both  to  the  architects  for  a certificate  and 
to  Alfred  Copland  for  money,  but  without  success.  The 
workmen  not  having  been  paid  their  wages,  Ormes  went 
to  the  architects’ oflice  to  make  another  effort  to  obtain 
money,  and  he  was  followed  there  by  the  workmen,  who 
were  clamorous,  and  one  of  them  prevented  his  leaving 
the  office  until  the  wages  were  paid.  Ormes  then,  at  the 
dictation  of  the  architect,  signed  a letter,  dated  the  llth 
of  December,  1858,  whereby,  in  consideration  of  50/.  then 
paid  to  him  (a  much  larger  sum  being  due  to  him',  he 
gave  up  the  contract,  and  agreed  that  the  works  should 
be  paid  for  at  a valuation.  The  bill  was  filed  by  Ormes 
to  set  aside  this  last  agreementof  December,  1858,  on  the 
ground  of  undue  pressure,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  held 
that  the  plaintiff’s  signature  to  it  had  been  obtained 
under  such  circumstances  as  that  he  was  not  bound 
thereby,  or  the  subsequeut  proceedings  thereunder. 

From  this  decision  the  defeiulants  appealed. 

Mr.  Malins  and  Mr.  Osborne  were  for  the  appellants: 


Not.  17,  I860.] 
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Mr.  Bacon,  Mr.  W.  D.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Driice  supported 
the  decree. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  7th  instant  favejndjrment, 
and  said  there  was  one  feature  in  the  case  which  rendered 
the  decision  of  the  court  below  incapable  of  being:  sup- 
ported. It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  plaintiff 
was  fully  aware  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  agreement 
of  the  11th  of  December,  1958,  at  the  time  he  executed  it; 
that  he  voluntarily  entered  into  it,  and  subsequently 
acted  upon  it.  For  these  reasons  the  plaintiff  was  pre 
eluded  from  now  asking  to  be  relieved  from  its  operation, 
and  therefore  the  decision  of  the  court  below  must  be 
reversed  and  the  bill  dismissed. 


COMPENSATION  TO  WEEKLY  TENANTS. 

Av  application  was  made  last  week  at  the  Marylebone 
Court-house,  before  W.  Griffiths,  Esq.,  and  Valentine 
Knight,  Esq.  (the  presiding  magistrates),  by  Mr.  Pook,  of 
Basinghall-street,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bohn,  a baker, residing 
at  the  corner  of  Chapel-street,  Edgware-road,  for  com” 

I pensation.in  consequence  of  his  premises  being  required 
I by  the  Metropolitan  Underground  Railway  Company. 

Mr.  Bnrchell,  who  appeared  for  the  company,  opposed 
1 the  application,  on  the  ground  that  the  claimant  was 
I merely  a weekly  tenant,  and  therefore  not  entitled,  under 
I the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  to  compensation. 

I He  examined  Mr.  Withall,  surveyor,  and  other  witnesses! 

I in  support  of  his  contention. 

Mr.  Pook  argued  that  where  a tradesman  had  been  con- 
I ducting  a profitable  business  for  some  years,  and  even 
' where  there  was  no  written  agreement  for  a yearly 
I tenancy,  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  tenancy  made  it  a 
; yearly  one.  In  support  of  this  view  Mr.  Pook  cited 
■ several  coses  from  well-established  authorities,  and  called 
: Mr.  Peter  Broad,  the  auctioneer,  and  other  witnesses, 

' whose  testimony,  he  contended,  was  conclusive  upon  the 
1 point. 

The  court  having  been  clean 
t tion  the  magi!  ‘ ' ' • ■ • - 

1 to  170/.  a 


gaohs  §i£Hiij£b. 

. Vseful  Information  for  Engineers.  By  William 
Fairdairn,  LL.I).,  F.R.S.  Second  Series. 
London ; Longman  & Co.  1860. 

The  first  issue  of  this  important  and  valuable 
1 work  was  pecuniarily  successful,  and  this  has  led  to 
t the  publication  of  the  present  volume,  which  coH' 
t tains  various  original  papers  not  before  printed, 
c or  not  easily  accessible  to  ordinary  readers. 

In  a discourse  on  the  education  of  working 
r men,  Dr.  Fairbairn  has  shown  what  a wide  field 
i is  still  open  for  talent,  combined  with  industry 
3 and  perseverance,  in  the  attainment  of  distinction 
i in  science  and  art.  In  the  papers  on  the  Collapse 
I of  Tubes,  a law  of  reistence  determined  by  e\~ 
[ pei’iment  is  laid  down, — the  law  that  “the  resist- 
I ance  is  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  tube  exposed 
i to  pressure.”  In  the  paper  on  the  resistance  of 
: glass  globes  and  cylinders  to  collapse  from  ex- 
t ternal  pressure,  and  on  the  tensile  and  compres- 

• sive  strength  of  various  kinds  of  glass,  the  author 
I has  sought  to  confirm  the  previous  experiments 
: on  wrought-iron  tubes,  by  experiments  on  a per- 

fectly  homogeneous  material.  On  the  influence 
; of  temperature  011  the  cohesive  strength  of 
,•  wrought-iron  forms  the  subject  of  another  paper, 

• recording  Dr.  Fairbairn’s  experiments  on  that 
important  subject. 

For  some  part  of  the  paper  on  the  compressive 
i strength  of  brick  and  stone,  intended  for  the 
; guidance  of  the  architect  and  engineer,  wo  must 
‘ endeavour  to  find  room  in  an  early  number  of 
the  Builder  ; in  calculating  the  strength  of  piers, 

■ walls,  and  other  structures,  the  results,  the  author 

• confidently  states,  may  safely  be  relied  on. 

There  are  also  lectures  on  the  machinery  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  urging  on  the  farmer  the 
value  and  necessity  of  machine  culture  ; — on  the 
rise  and  progress  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineer- 
:iiig;— and  on  iron  ship  ljuilding,  showing  the 
I disastrous  consequences  of  construction  on  er- 
roneous principles,  and  that  numbers  of  iron 

■ vessels  arc  perfectly  unseaworthy : no  wonder, 
tliercfore,  they  so  often  and  so  suddenly  break  up 
and  sink. 

Altogether,  this  volume  forms  a very  important 
addition  to  our  standard  scientific  treatises. 


period,  arranged  according  to  their  subjects,  and 
coniprlsing  home  and  foreign  politics  j Parlia- 
mentary proceedings;  naval  and  military  intelli- 
gence ; magisterial  and  judicial  cases;  the  fine 
arts;  the  theatres  aud  amusements;  sporting 
news;  ihQ  haut-ton  and  prevailing  fashions;  the 
facetim  of  the  day;  comprehending  a variety  of 
miscellaneous  matter  from  which  much  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  of  the  public  and  domestic 
life  in  England  at  tbe  conclusion  of  the  past 
century.  Gas,  locomotives,  electric  telegraphs, 
and  free  trade  were  then  unknown. 

Mr.  Perigal  has  classified  his  extracts  so  that 
the  book  really  gives  a readable  view  of  the  con. 
dition  of  things  in  1800. 


^isallanca. 

Cardiff. — It  having  at  length  been  resolved 
to  demolish  the  present  town-hall  at  Cardiff,  the 
materials  have  been  sold  by  auction.  The  first 
bid  was  only  20?.,  and  it  was  with  considerable 
difficulty  that  the  auctioneer  obtained  100?.  for 
the  \^hole  with  the  exception  of  the  clock,  wliich, 
however,  has  not  kept  time  for  the  last  150  years. 
The  auctioneer  said  the  old  hall  contained  at  least 
20,000  superior  bricks,  aud  a large  quantity  of 
lead. 


“ The  letrr  1800;”  or,  The  Sayings  and  Doings 
of  oiir  Fathers  and  Mothers  Sixty  Years  ago. 
Compiled  by  F.  Perigal,  author  of  the  "Chart 
of  the  Navy  of  Great  Britain,  from  tlie  earliest 
Period  of  History.”  London:  Thomas  Sander- 
son, Fleet-street. 

Mr.  Perigal,  by  putting  together  extracts  from 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  one  particular 
year,  has  formed  an  interesting  delineation  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  our  immediate  ancestors, 
by  which  the  reader  may  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
advances  made  in  the  political  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  people  at  the  present  time. 

The  compilation  has  been  made  from  upwards 
of  1,000  difl'erent  newspapers,  printed  during 
1800,  aud  contains  a variety  of  curious  advertise- 
ments, together  with  selections  of  articles  on 
most  of  the  political  and  domestic  topics  of  tbe 


Edikburgii. — Designs  for  a new  Free  Church 
in  Pilrig-street,  by  Messrs.  Peddie  & Kinnear, 
ffiitects,  have  been  adopted,  and  operations  will 
be  commenced  at  Wiiitsunday  next.  The  style  of 
the  new  church  is  Gothic,  with  a French  tone  in 
the^  composition,  and  the  prominent  parts  of  the 
design  are  a tower  and  spire  nearly  130  feet  high, 
and  gables  pierced  by  large  and  characteristic 
windows.  As  the  site  of  the  edifice  is  a space 
acquired  on  the  north  side  of  Pilrig-street  at  its 
conjunction  with  Leith-walk,  it  is  intended  to 
give  effective  frontages  to  both  streets.  The 
principal  entrance  will  be  from  Leith-walk,  and 
the  chvirch  will  be  seated  for  between  700  and 
800  persons. 

A Case  as  to  ak  Architbct’s  Charges. — 
Prideaux  v.  Middleton,  in  Birmingham  County 
Court. — PhintifT,  who  retained  Mr.  King,  was  re- 
cently landlord  of  the  Acorn  Inn,  Temple-street; 
and  defendant,  for  whom  Mr.  Robinson  appeared, 
is  an  architect  in  the  same  locality.  The  action 
was  brought  to  recover  a sum  of  16?.  139.  -Id.,  for 
rent  of  premises  in  Temple-street  (adjoining  the 
Acorn  Inn),  due  from  Sir.  Middleton  to  Mr. 
Prideaux.  A set-off  for  10?.  was  pleaded  by  the 
defendant,  for  professional  services  rendered  by 
liini  to  the  plaintiff,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : — Mr.  Prideaux  had  been  tenant  of  a farm 
upon  the  Perry  Barr  Hall  Estate,  under  Lord 
Calthoppe.  By  arrangement  made,  a farm  cot- 
tage, or  cottage  ornee,  was  to  be  erected  at  the 
cost  of  the  owner,  and  Mr.  Pashby,  architect,  of 
Birmingham,  had  made  plans  of  the  building. 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  defendant,  ho 
was  commissioned  to  make  another  set  of  plans, 
or  complete  Mr.  Pashby’s,  for  the  house  upon  the 
farm  in  question,  and  did  so,  together  with  the 
usual  working  drawings  and  specifications.  For 
this  be  had  charged  the  sum  of  25?.,  and  of  this 
Mr.  Edwards  Lad  paid  him  15?.,  leaving  the 
10?.  which  formed  the  set-off  pleaded.  From 
circumstances  which  did  not  transpire,  Mr. 
Prideaux  left  the  farm,  the  buildings  had  not 
been  erected,  and  Mr.  Prideaux,  leaving  also  Bir- 
mingham and  becoming  a timber  dealer  at  Top- 
sham,  Devon,  sought  to  settle  matters  with  his 
tenant,  the  present  defendant.  Mr,  Edward 
Holmes,  architect,  was  called  to  speak  to  the 
charge  made  for  the  plans  as  to  the  Perry  Hall 
farm  buildings  as  executed  by  the  plaintiff,  and  iu 
his  opinion  the  same  were  fair  and  reasonable. 
Had  the  architect  been  employed  to  superintend 
the  erection  of  the  buildings,  the  charge  for  the 
plans  would  have  been  included  in  the  usual 
per  centage_  paid  upon  the  superinteudence 
of  tho  building.  This,  however,  had  not  fol- 
lowed, aud  thus  Mr.  Middleton  was  entitled  to 
the  2^^  per  centage  charged  for  the  plans  upon 
the  estimated  cost  of  tbe  buildings.  After  hear- 
ing^ the  respective  advocates,  his  Honour,  in 
giving  judgment,  appeared  to  place  much  stress 
upon  the^  fact  admitted  by  plaintifi;  that  some 
conversation  as  to  his  paying  for  the  plans,  or  at 
least  a portion  of  their  cost,  had  evidently  taken 
place  between  him  and  the  defendant.  After  due 
consideration,  he  had  come  to  tlie  conclusion  tliat 
the  plaintiff  was  liable  foi  the  10?.  claimed  on 
account  of  the  plans,  and  the  verdict  would  there- 
fore be  for  the  defendant,  with  costs.  Of  course 
the  above  decision  did  not  affect  the  6?.  l^s.  4d. 
paid  by  defendant  into  court,  which  will  he 
handed  over  to  Mr.  Prideaux. 


Proposed  Mechanics’  Institution  in  Leeds  : 
Competition. — In  response  to  the  advertisement 
issued  by  the  committee,  twenty  sets  of  plans  have 
been  sent  iu : the  estimated  cost  of  carrying  out 
each  design,  with  two  exceptions,  is  13,000?.  In 
two  cases  that  sum  is  exceeded  by  about  1,000?. 

The  Wobrs  of  Me.  Faed,— Messrs.  Agnew  & 
Son  have  gathered  together  ten  works  of  Mr. 
Thos.  Filed,  in  their  gallery,  6,  Waterloo-placc, 
Pall-mall.  The  collection  includes  “ The  Mither- 
less  Bairn”  (one  of  his  best  pictures  still), — 

" Oh ! speak  him  nae  harshly ; he  trembles  the  while ; 

He  bends  to  your  bidding,  he  blesses  your  smile. 

In  the  dark  hour  o’  anguish  (he  heartless  shall  learn, 

That  God  deals  the  blow  for  The  Mitheelkss  Bairn  ! ” 

also  “ Conquered  but  not  Subdued,”  aud  “ His  Only 
Pair,”  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1860. 
Grace  and  sweetness  characterize  all  these  pic- 
tures ; but  we  doubt  if  they  gain  by  massing.  A 
glass  of  Hermitage  is  pleasant  at  dinner;  but  if 
there  were  nothing  else  on  the  table  it  would  be 
less  agreeable  after  a time.  A charming  engraving 
of  “The  Mitherless  Bairn”  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Cousin. 

CopTRiGHT  OP  Designs,  and  the  Metal 
Trades. — The  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  presented  a memorial  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury,  praying  that  the  scale  of  fees  now 
charged  for  registration  of  designs,  under  the 
5th  & 6th  Vic.,  cap.  100,  the  6th  & 7th  Vic.,  cap. 
65,  and  the  subsequeut  statutes  amending  these 
lists,  may  he  revised,  and  that  the  fees  for  the 
registration  of  designs  of  articles  composed  wholly 
or  chiefly  of  metal  may  he  reduced  from  3?.  tol?., 
and  that  the  fees  for  registration,  under  the  (Jth 
ifc  7th  Vic.,  cap.  G5,  may  be  redneed  from  5?.  to 
1?.  The  official  reply  is,  that  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury  have  signified  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  their  approval  of  the  redaction 
of  the  fee  on  metal  designs  from  3?.  to  1?.,  but 
that  there  does  not  appear  to  their  lordships  to 
be  sufficient  reason  to  justify  the  reduction  of  tbe 
fees  on  the  registration  of  useful  designs. 

Town  Refuse. — A pamphlet  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Whitaker  & Co.,  of  London,  and  Leng, 
of  Hull,  on  “A  proposed  new  Mode  of  Collecting 
the  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  other  Refuse  of 
Towns,  and  the  converting  it  into  Composts  for 
Agricultural  Purposes,  under  the  direction  of 
Local  Boards  of  Health.”  There  is  also  a sup- 
plementary article  containing  suggestions  for 
converting  farmyard  manure  into  compost  for 
drilling  in  with  seeds.  The  refuse,  such  as 
street  and  market  sweepings  and  horse-droppings, 
garbage,  night-soil,  and  dustbin  refuse,  it  is 
proposed  to  collect,  along  with  purchased  mixtures 
of  cow  and  horse  dung,  into  large  towers,  placed 
two  or  three  miles  out  of  a town,  upon  a line  of 
railw.ay,  and  ascended  to  by  a summit  level  leading 
to  tho  tops  of  the  towers,  into  which  the  matter  is 


to  be  dropped,  with  the  aid  of  a substitute  for 
hoppers,  so  as  to  produce  various  mixtures,  to  be 
turned  over  afterwards  and  worked  into  composts 
under  cover,  and  sold  in  a dry  state  to  farmers.  The 
author  of  the  project  confesses  himself  to  he  hut 
an  amateur,  who  offers  the  suggestions  for  the  con- 
sideration of  practical  men. 

Pouncy’s  Photogbaphic  Carbon  Printing 
Process.— The  claims  of  Mr.  Pouncy,  of  Dor- 
Chester,  to  some  more  adequate  remuneration  than 
he  has  yet  received  for  his  useful  process  of  carbon 
printing  in  photography,  so  long  a desideratum, 
are  urged  in  the  Dorset  Chronicle.  In  the  course 
of  the  article  the  writer  says, — “ We  ask  a candid 
comparison  of  Pouncy’s  two  leading  directions 
already  quoted,  with  the  two  following  items  in 
the  ‘ practical  details  ’ of  Sir  Henry  James,  and 
confidently  challenge  any  one  to  say  whether  they 
are  not  identical : — ‘ A solution  of  gum  arabic  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  three  parts  by  weight  of 
gum  arabic  in  four  parts  of  distilled  water.  Boil- 
ing water  is  then  saturated  with  bichromate  of 
potass,  aud  one  part  of  the  solution  of  gum  arabic 
is  mixed  with  two  parts  of  the  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potass,  both  being  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  about  200  degrees.’  lliiving  seen 
thousands  of  impressions  produced  from  glass 
negatives  by  Mr.  Povmcy  himself,  wo  can  assure 
our  readers  that  the  Southampton  process  is 
throughout  nothing  else  (for  it  signifies  not  that 
Pouncy  tr.ansfers  to  stone  and  James  to  zinc)  than 
that  long  previously  pursued  iu  Dorchester,  and 
which  it  often  struck  us  oursimple-miiuled  towns- 
man was  little  other  than  concussed  to  reveal  and 

surrender  for  the  most  inadequate  consideration 

(Mr.  Sutton  says  he  received  iu  all  about  80?,). 
It^  however,  an  improvement  of  such  immense 
importance,  in  peace  and  in  war,  has  been  avowedly 
taken  from  Mr,  Pouncy  and  introduced  into  a 
great  Government  department  like  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  the  matter  cannot  rest  there.” 
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Foukdatiox  op  New  Hotee,  Siieppield. — 
The  ground  on  which  tho  hotel  is  about  to  be 
built  being  all  artificial  to  a considerable  depth, 
large  masses  of  rough  rock,  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  quarries,  are  being  built  up,  and 
cemented  with  hydraulic  mortar,  forming  a plat- 
form of  solid  (though  artificial)  rock,  weighing 
upwards  of  2,000  tons.  This  layer  is  to  be  4 feet 
thick,  spread  over  the  entire  area  to  be  occupied 
by  the  hotel,  and  upon  this  the  superstructure 
will  rest. 

The  Peacock  Memoriae. — It  appears  that  the 
subscription  raised  to  promote  a memorial  of  the 
late  Pr.  Peacock,  the  Dean  of  Ely,  amounts  to 
the  sum  of  3,565/.,  inclusive  of  1,000/.  given  by 
the  dean  and  chapter.  It  is  proposed  to  apply 
the  subscription  to  the  further  adornment  of  the 
“.ancient  and  beautiful  house”  with  which  the 
late  Dr.  Peacock’s  fondest  associations  were  bound 
up,  and  the  restoration  of  the  lantern  is  to  be 
accordingly  undertaken. 

Explosion  at  St.  BIart’s  CnuRCir,  Oxford. 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  about  two  months  since,  began 
to  be  under  repair,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down 
the  hot-water  apparatus,  to  keep  the  church  in 
a proper  state  of  warmth.  The  boiler  e.xploded  one 
Saturday  noon,  and  caused  sad  havoc.  The  vice- 
chancellor’s  and  proctor’s  seats  were  blown  to 
some  distance,  almost  into  splinters,  while  some 
of  the  seats  of  the  heads  of  bouses  were  nearly 
demolished,  and  those  of  the  ladies  were  much  in- 
jured. So  great  w.as  the  explosion  that  no  fewer 
than  thirteen  windows  are  greatly  damaged, 
some  being  entirely  destroyed,  and  others  par- 
tially so.  The  large  window  over  the  western 
entrance  has  had  even  the  lead  surrounding  the 
stonework  forced  from  It. 


Bibmixgham  Aechitecturae  Society.  — An 
ordinary  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the 
first  Thursday  in  the  present  mouth.  There  was 
a good  attendance,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
were  uuanimously  elected  os  honorary  members  : — 
Sir  Francis  E.  Scott,  Bart.,  and  Messrs.  S. 
Timmins,  J.  T.  Bunco,  aod  A.  Davidsoa.  A 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Harris,  “ On  the  Appli- 
cation of  Colour  to  Architecture,”  in  which  he 
advoc.ated  a far  more  extensive  use  of  colour  in 
both  exterior  and  interior  decoration  than  it  was 
at  present  the  practice  to  employ.  He  differed 
from  those  gentlemen  who  upheld  the  use  of  the 
s.amc  materials  in  the  interior  of  a building  which 
served  excellently  for  producing  coloured  decora- 
tion on  the  exterior.  He  thought  that  stone,  and 
bricks,  and  tiles,  had  a harsh  effect  about  them, 
which  disqualified  them  for  producing  interior 
decoration.  He  thought  that  iii  iutenors  the  actual 
matcrijils  should  be  concealed,  aud  the  decoration 
adopted  not  be  suffered  to  depend  in  any  way 
upon  the  materials  employed  in  the  structure  of 
the  building.  A discussion  followed. 

Artesian  Well  at  Selby.— At  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Yorkshire  I’bilosoplncal  Society, reported 
in  the  iork  Herald,  Mr.  Noble  read  a communi- 
cation from  Mr.  John  Turner,  of  York,  containing 
an  account  of  the  sinking  of  an  artesian  well  at 
Selby,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  town  of 
Selby  being  very  inadequately  supplied  with 
water,  it  was  determined  to  sink  an  artesian  well, 
and  the  borings  for  this  purpose  began  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1853,  and  were  continued  till  April  1,  1854, 
when  an  abundant  supply  of  soft-water  was  ob- 
tained. The  engineer  of  the  w'orks,  Mr.  Linton, 
has  furnished  a precise  account  of  the  strata 
through  which  the  boring  passed,  with  the  depth 
at  uliich  they  severally  occurred.  At  the  depth 
of  75  feet  the  new  red  sandstone  rock  was  reached. 
All  the  remaining  borings  were  through  this 
stratum.  An  abundant  supply  of  water  having 
been  obtained  at  the  depth  of  33U  feet,  the  boring 
was  not  carried  farther.  Mr.  Linton  says  tluit 
the  new  red  sandstone  baa  been  bored  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Selby  to  the  depth  of  370  feet, 
but  that  the  strata  which  are  supposed  to  lie  be- 
neath it  have  never  been  reached.  The  How  of 
water  is  not  uniform,  and  the  well  stands  the 
highest  at  noon  aud  at  midnight.  The  figures  in- 
dicate  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  well  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  consequently  the  water 
IS  highest  when  the  figures  are  the  smallest 
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BIr.  Linton  says  that  at  first  the  variation  in  the 
amount  of  the  flow  was  mucli  greater.  It  would 
be  desirable  that  further  obfervntions  should  be 
iiviclp  in  mder  to  ascertniii  tLnt  the  dlffercnco 
IS  really  constant. 


(tas  : the  Outgoing  Tenant’s  Aerear  Ques- 
tion.— The  gas  companies,  it  appears,  arc  likely 
to  be  checkmated  on  this  question  under  the  new 
Act,  23rd  & 24th  Vic.,  cap.  125,  entitled  “An 
Act  for  the  better  regulating  the  Supply  of  Gas  to 
the  Bletropolisj”  a summons  having  been  granted 
at  the  Thames  Police-court  to  a tradesman  in 
High-street,  Poplar,  against  the  Commercial  Gas 
Company,  Steimey,  for  refusing  to  lay  on  the  gas 
in  his  house.  Mr.  Self  admitted  that,  under  the 
Act,  the  Company,  if  convicted,  would  be  liable 
to  a penalty  of  40s.  a-day.  The  attempt  to  compel 
one  man  to  pay  the  gas  debts  of  another  ere  he 
shall  be  himself  supplied  with  gas  is  a most  ini- 
quitous one,  which  no  gas  company  would  dare  to 
make  were  it  not  that  they  take  unscrupulous  ad- 
vantage of  their  absolute  or  relative  monopoly. 
As  well  might  a butcher  insist  that  a new  tenant 
in  a house  shall  pay  the  debt  due  to  him  by  a 
previous  tenant  ere  he  will  supply  the  new  tenant 
with  butcher’s  meat.  Had  the  butcher  a mo- 
nopoly of  the  business  such  might  be  the  perverse 
.and  immoral  influence  of  this  position  on  his  con- 
duct that  he  too  might  be  induced  to  insist  on  so 
unjust  an  act  j but  the  wholesome  dread  of  rivals  in 
a trade  has  wonderful  influence  in  keeping  trades- 
men and  manufacturers  out  of  the  way  of  iniquity 
and  extortion. 


TENDEB,S 

For  fiivshing  six  houses  in  Cambridge-road,  Islington. 


Mr.  n.  Dawson,  architect : — 

Turner  & Sons ^’2,9/5  0 0 

Grose  h Co 2,9no  f)  0 

Ilollins  2,862  0 0 

Ileushaw  2,735  0 0 


For  a villa  on  the  Copenhagen  estate  fur  Mr.  J.  E. 

Bradiield.  Mr.  Jasper  Cowell,  architect: — 

Hale *'),779  fi  » 

Macey 1.748  0 0 

Keys  & Head  1,687  0 0 

Kewmnn  & Mann  l,6.'i5  0 0 

Batterhury 1,549  0 0 

Wheen  1,431  0 0 


For  alterations,  A-c.,  at  30,  Upper  Bedford-plaec, 
RusaclUsquave,  lor  Mr.  J.  Solomons.  Mr.  N.  S.  Joseph, 
architect : — 

J.  & \V.  Crosswellcr 0 0 

lOng  379  10  0 

Newman  & Mann 330  0 0 

Ilulfc  265  14  0 

Stone UH8  0 0 


For  repairs  to  a house  and  premises,  No.  25,  Bedford- 
row,  for  Mr.  Salmon.  Mr.  Joseph  Levender,  architect;— 


Steplicns  & Latter Jfl68  0 0 

Aldridge  lot  8 0 

Brake 138  10  0 

Clements  up  0 0 

Sutton  119  0 0 

Green  Son  m p 0 

Brjaii  Helm 96  0 0 


Fornew  Congregational  Chapel  and  School,  Stretford, 
near  Manchester.  Messrs.  Poulton  & Woodman,  arebi- 


tect.s,  Reading; — ’ 

Hollins  £1,li2  0 0 

Buxton  . . 2,100  0 0 

Young  & Co 1,9,50  0 0 

Clark  & Jones  (accepted? i,850  0 0 


The  old  material.s  of  present  builtling  in  each  case  cal- 
culated to  belong  to  the  contractor. 


For  works  to  be  done  in  alterations  an  1 additions  to 
premises.  Nos.  -18  & 49,  Farringdon-street,  for  Messrs.  T. 
Simpson  ik  Co.  Messrs.  Tillott  & Chamberlain,  archi- 
tects ; — 

Fish setsn  0 0 

Cannon ,555  0 0 

"'ids 547  0 0 

Weston 510  0 0 

Anloy  (accepted) 456  0 0 


For  works  at  Oswestry  Cemetery.  Mr.  Hans  F.  Price, 
architect,  Westmi-super-Mare.  Quantities  not  supidied 


Contract 
No.  1. 
Laying  out. 

Contract 
No.  2. 
Building.s. 

Bath  Stone 
facing  inside 
Chapels. 

£.  s.  d. 
790  0 0 
481  17  5 

£.  s.  (1. 

£.  a.  d. 

L/bl  IS  9 

96  0 0 
•10.8  0 0 
185  0 0 

W,  & J.  Mortis  . . 
Hughes 

figs  0 0 

595  0 0 

*1,276  0 0 
1,250  0 0 

• Accepted,  Mr.  Climio  declining  No.  1.  contract 


For  rebuildingNos.  27  and  23,  liishopsgatc- 
Messrs.  Yoniig  & Son,  architects : — 


Myers 

Piper  & Sons 

Wjllson  

Lawrence  & Sons 

Holmes  

Browne  A:  Robinson 

Conder 

Ashby  & Suns  

Henshaw 

Brass  


£ 
.8,690 
3.686 
3, 16s 
3,420 
3, .391 
3,350 
3,231) 
3,190 
3,093 
2,985 


£ s.  d. 
19  0 0 

24  0 0 

25  0 0 
22  0 0 
17  0 0 

23  n 0 
30  0 0 

26  0 0 


£ 

83 

19 

30 

60 

50 


-15 


street.  City. 


8.  £ 

0 .120 

0 310 

0 330 

0 338 

0 311 

0 304 

0 335 

0 326 

10  317 

0 290 


[Nov,  17,  I860. 


For  Music  Hall  at  the  rear  of  the  Boar  and  Castk 
tavern,  O.xford-street,  for  Mr.  Morton.  Messrs.  Finch 
Hill  & Paraire,  architects  : — 

Lucas.  Bros 4^14,790  0 n 

Mansfield 14,367  0 0 

Myers  13,820  0 0 

Patrick 13,620  0 0 

Hollands  & Hanwen 13,505  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  New  School  buildings  and  Master’s 
Residence  at  Envilte.near  Stourbridge,  for  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington.  Mr.  S.  Dutton 
Walker,  architect,  Nottingham.  Quantities  sui)plied: — 


Faget £2.8i3  17  2 

Smitheman  2,300  0 0 

Bale 2,024  0 0 

Nelson  1,886  0 0 

Owen  1,785  0 0 

Elliott  & Lovatt 1,660  0 0 

Hartland  i,6ii  10  6 

Thompson  (accepted) i,603  17  l 


For  four  houses,  stable,  and  laundry  vard  in  hlarsham- 
street,  Westminster,  for  Mr.  Abel  Birch.  Mr.  George  C. 
Handford,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Gritten 

Stimpson  £2,275  0 0 

Symons 2,264  0 0 

Brass 2,191  0 c 

Smith 1,989  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 1,870  0 0 

George  Todd,  jun i,834  0 0 

J.  & C.  W.  Todd  (accepted). . ..  1,692  0 0 


For  new  saloons  at  the  Theatre  Royal  Pavilion.  Mr. 
W.  Nunn,  architect,  Martin’s-laiic,  Ci^  : — 

Blanchard  (accepted)  £3-18  0 0 


For  alterations  in  Godliman-street,  Doctors’  Commons. 
Mr.  W.  Nunn,  architect ; — 

Day ^597  0 0 

Wills  589  0 0 

Turner  551  10  0 

Notley  (accepted) 548  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


S-  L.— a.  j.  K.  (without  any  sympathy  with  " au  architect”  who 
tender*  In  coinjietition,  and  executes  a bnUdliig/roni/i/e  oien  detignM, 
ho  would  be  entitled  to  charge  for  the  dr.iwings  and  siicciflcntion,  iu 
the  absence  of  any  .agreement  to  tho  coiitrai'y,  hut  certainly  not  for 
Buperlnteudencc),— G.  F.  T.— Dlrmlughai.i  (the  proposition  to  take  tlie 
smoke  of  our  chimneys  into  a general  culvert  or  the  existing  sewer* 
has  heeii  made  before).— K.  L.  (apply  to  Sir,  Wcale,  publL-her,  Hol- 
hom).— W.  II,— Palladio.— A.  M.  (shall  hear  from  us). — J,  G.  V.  P. 
(next  weck).-W.  S.  A.  (ditto).-S.  R,  P.  (ditto).— A Sulaciiber  (ditto). 
— T.  E.  3.  (ditto).— U.  M.  W.  (if  the  grate  ho  made  ihnllow  with  the 
fire-clay  or  otherwlee,  tho  whole  of  tlio  bottom  may  be  coTored).— 
G.  C.  H.— B.— r.  II.  S.  (is  in  type).— C.  B.  A,— J.  B.— C.  C*.— T.  B — 
T.  G.— W.  E.  Dr.-R.  A 1J,-T.  M.  (in  type). 

NOTICE, — All  Co7mniatications  respect- 
ing Advertisemenls,  Subscriptions,  ^'c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Fuhlislier  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covenf-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher.” 


Post-office  Orders  and  Pemittances  should  he 
made  payable  to  Air.  Alorris  P.  Coleman. 


The  Perfection  of  Mechanism. — “In  short, 
all  the  improvements  for  our  convenience  and 
comfort,  dating  from  a state  of  barbarity  to  one 
of  high  civilization,  are  but  the  cumulative  results 
of  inventive  ingenuity  j aud  in  no  instance  is  this 
more  clearly  seen  than  in  the  history  of  those 
beautiful  inventions  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  science  of 
Horology.  Trace  its  history  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans  with  their  clepsydra  or  water-clock,  and 
Alfred  with  bis  candies,  from  hour-glasses  and 
sun-dials,  down  to  that  miracle  of  ingenuity 
‘ The  Watch,’  and  see  how  improvement  has  suc- 
ceeded improvement,  until  at  last  those  now 
manufactured  by  Benson,  of  Ludgate-hill,  Loudon, 
have  been  characteristically  described  as  ‘ the 
perfection  of  mechanism.’” — Standard. 

Benson’s  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  post  freo  for 
two  stamps,  la  descriptive  of  every  construction 
of  watch  now  made.  Watches  safe  by  post  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe.” — Advertisement. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mr.  W I L L I A M ELLISON, 

CONSITLTING  SURVEYOR,  late  of  STAIN6BY-ROAD, 

Has  taken  Offices  at 

13,  FENCUURCH-BUILDISGS,  FENCIIURCH-STUEET,  E.G 
Wbete  he  eoutluues  to  advise  BUILDERS 
Oq  breaches  of  CONTRACT,  DISPUTED  ACCOUNTS,  &c. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANCE.— 

Ajl  Every  description  of  Archltectur.vl  Drawings.  Plans,  Elcva- 
tious.  auil  Sections  iireparetl,  and  Perspectives  Outlined,  F.tehed,  or 
Colouied,  by  Jlr.  T.  T.  JIARDON,  Joji. ; eUo,  Diipllcntes  or  Tracings 
of  Eiigiiicorliig  Drawings,  Surveys.  Sc.— Address,  Mr.  JIARDON,  5, 
Groat  James-Btreet,  Bedford-row,  W.C-  Office  liours.  Ten  to  Four. 


rno  ARCHITECTS  ami  OTHERS.— 

Coinpotltion,  Working,  and  Detail  DRAWINGS.  Suggestive 
8KETCUE3.  PERSPECTIVES  in  Outline,  Colour,  or  Etching,  fiom 
uotei  or  sketebes,  SURVEYS,  LEVELLING,  LAYING  OUT  ESTATES, 
and  ail  descriptions  of  Profeiseional  Assistance  RENDERED.— Apply 
to  E.  BvSSETr  KEELING,  3,  Upper-terrace,  Islington,  N.  — City 
Office,  32,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 


A RCHITEOTURAL  PARTNERSHIP.— 

jl\.  An  Aichitcctli.aviiig  a well-eBlabllshed  business  In  a provin- 
cial town,  hiisa  VAC.ANCY  for  a JUNIOR  PARTNER.  A gentleman 
of  ability  indispensable.— For  laarticulam  and  terms,  addre.-s,  W.  D. 
Office  of  “The  Builder.” 


'V'OUTH  WANTED,  in  a Jobbing  Buildci’s 

A Office.  JluBt  write  a good  baiiri,  and  bo  (lulck  at  aceounta. 
One  who  has  been  usp(i  to  the  hiii-incss  rreferred.- Address,  slating 
ngo,  salary,  Ac.  to  E.  R.  E- 14,  Baker-street,  Lloyd-s.iuare,  JV.C. 


Not.  24,  I860.] 
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Edinburgh. — Sohjrood  Palace. 

AVID,  King  of  Scotland, 
who  appeai-s  to  have  been 
as  devout  a prince  as  his 
great  namesake,  the  Israel- 
itish  poetrking,  was  out 
hunting  one  day,  when  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by 
the  infuriated  stag  he  was 
pursuing.  He  would  pro- 
bably have  perished  but  for 
the  ready  aid  thatmonarchs 
appear  always  able  to  com- 
mand. A knight  rushed  to 
the  rescue,  and  King  David 
lived  to  found  an  abbey 
upon  the  site  of  his  perilous 
adventure.  This  pretty  tra- 
dition, redolent  as  with 
incense  from  the  censors  of 
gratitude  and  piety,  is  borne 
out  by  the  armorial  device  of 
the  abbey  and  adjoining  burgh 
of  Canongate, — a cross  be- 
tween the  antlers  of  a stag, — 
although  there  is  not  wanting 
a different  version  of  the  story, 
which  ascribes  the  escape  to 
miraculous  agency.  The  mo- 
nastery thus  founded  was  called 
Holy  Rood  Abbey,  on  account  of  the  incident 
having  occurred  on  the  festival  day  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  and  was  held  especially  sanctified  by 
virtue  of  the  possession  of  a small  black  frag- 
ment of  the  true  cross, — a legacy  bequeathed 
by  Margaret,  the  grand-niece  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  to  her  son.  King  David.  We  read 
in  the  old  Scottish  records,  that  the  good 
prince  sent  to  Flanders  and  France  for  “ the 
rieht  crafty  masons”  under  whose  hands  the 
structirre  arose  ; and  that  the  marshes  around 
were  subsequently  drained  and  the  cemetery 
walled  by  the  “ pleasant,  devout,  affable  ” 
Abbot  Elias.  Here  for  upwards  of  four  cen- 
turies,through  various  vicissitudes, the  brother- 
hood dispensed  charities  and  hospitalities, — 
now  impoverished  by  the  ravages  of  Edward  II., 
afterwards  birrnt  out  by  Richard  II., — now  shel- 
tering a Scottish  queen,  who  gave  birth  to 
twins  within  the  precincts  of  the  monastery, — 
then  assisting  in  the  ceremonies  attending 
royal  nuptials,  coronations,  and  burials.  The 
marriage  of  the  French  princess,  Mary  of 
Guelders,  and  that  of  Margaret,  the  Danish 
princess,  were  both  celebrated  within  the 
abbey  church  ; as  were  also  the  celebrated 
nuptials  of  the  English  princess,  Margaret,  with 
James,  the  hero  of  Flodden.  Every  trace  of 
this  religious  house  has  disappeared,  except  the 
nave  of  the  abbey  church,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Chapel  Royal  to  the  palace  subse- 
quently erected  by  later  kings,  has  been  pre- 
served. Most  of  our  readers  arc  familiar  with 
its  picturesque  ruins,  its  tower  arch,  filled  in 
with  deconated  tracery  to  form  an  east  window  ; 
its  Jlcur-dc-lis,  the  broken  columns,  the  pin- 
nacles of  the  buttresses  peeping  over  the 
cmmbling  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  and  casting 
slender  shadows  on  the  incised  slabs  with 
which  the  nave  is  paved  : for  who  is  there  that 
has  visited  Edinburgh  that  has  not  examined, 
with  lingering  curiosity,  the  storied  stones  of 
Ilolyrood  Chapel  1 

The  adjoining  palace  was  commenced  by 
that  flower  of  Scottish  chivalry  and  romance, 
James  IV.,  for  the  reception  of  his  English 
bride,  the  high  and  mighty  Princess  Margaret, 
described  by  Marchmont  Herald,  when  dis- 
tributing largesse  on  her  wedding-day,  to  be 
“ Queen  of  Scotland  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
first  daughter  engendered  of  the  very  high  and 
mighty  prince,  Henry  VII.,  by  that  self-same 
grace  King  of  England.”  Their  son,  James  V., 
continued  the  work  that  the  battle  of  Flodden 
arrested,  and  under  his  auspices  the  palace 
became  “ anigdissimuin  ct  mperhiiidmum."  But 
before  Holyrood  became  the  residence  of 
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the  beautiful  queen  whose  association  Avith  it 
has  paled  the  memory  of  the  pious  founder  of 
the  abbey,  and  that  of  all  the  princes  and 
princesses  whose  names  would  have  otherwise 
invested  it  with  romantic  charms,  it  was  again 
veiled  Avith  scaffolding,  having  been  much  in- 
jured by  the  Earl  of  Hertford’s  army  in  1-54.3. 
The  towers  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  pre- 
sent building  are  part  of  this  ancient  palace, 
and  contain  the  suite  of  rooms  once  occupied 
by  Mary.  Her  bed,  her  baby’s  cradle,  her 
workbox,  the  almost  tintless  tapestry,  seem  to 
be  all  toned  down  to  the  sad  hue  of  her  fate. 
^Ve  can  realize  the  supper  party  which  Avas 
disturbed  by  the  sudden  lifting  of  the  niTas, 
and  the  entrance  of  Darnley  and  his  followers 
on  their  errand  of  murder — the  lovely  queen’s 
rev^geful  threats,  albeit  spoken  in  broad 
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gables, — all  over-shadowed  by  the  mighty  crag, 
fantastically  called  Arthur’s  Scat,  form  as 
strong  a contrast  to  the  Avide,  colourless  streets 
of  the  iieAv  town,  as  the  quilled  ruff  round 
Queen  Mary’s  throat  does  to  the  smooth  neck- 
gear  of  our  modern  belles.  Of  late  years  a 
very  laudable  attempt  has  been  made 'in  the 
old  city  to  maintain  in  the  architecture  the 
characteristics  for  Avhich  it  is  peculiar. 

The  National  Security  SaAungs  Bank  and 
Offices  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  now 
erecting  on  the  site  of  the  recent  conflagration 
on  the  head  of  the  Mound,  grouping  boldly  with 
the  towering  houses  up  the  ascent  into  the' Lawn 
Market  and  the  new  Cockburn-street,  are  con- 
spicuous examples  of  this  spirit.  The  last  we 
illustrated  a feAv  weeks  ago.  Of  the  former,  in 
North  Bank-street,  at  the  head  of  the  earthen 


Scotch,  as  her  “ chalmer  ehield,”  Rizzio,  was  ? mound,  we  now  give  an  engravinf'.* 
dragged  from  her  presence  with  her  husband’s  | These  buildings  are  near"to  thc^Frec  Cliurcli 
dagger  sticking  in  his  back,-—her  tearful  and , College,  and  occupy  half  of  the  site  of  that 
stormy  audiences  Avith  Knox,  the  Reformer,—  j immense  and  lofty  tenement  which  was  de- 
t^he  anguish,  horror,  and  despair  Avith  Avhich  ! stroyed  by  fire  a fcAv  years  an-o.  This  ancient 
her  breast  must  have  been  torn  by  the  vicissi-  ‘ pile  Avas  a striking  feature  Tn  the  dark  grev 
tudes  of  her  fortune.  But  where  are  the  bright  mass  of  the  old  town  leading  np  to  the  Cottle 
chambers  where  she  and  her  four  Maries,  the ; A portion  of  it  still  stands,  attracting  the 
Ladies  Fleming,  Seaton,  Livingstone,  and ' admiration  and  wonder  of  stramrers  visiting 
Beaton,  danced  before  her  guests  disguised  in  ; the  city,  who  count  with  curiosity  its  nine  or 
male  attire  ? Where  Avas  the  window  through  ! ten  “ flats,”  approached  by  one  common  stair, 
Avhich  the  queen  listened  to  the  serenade  of  the  height  being  to  the  attics  about  one  hun- 
violms  and  “ little  rebecks,”  jvith  Avhich  her  dred  feet.  On  the  right  hand  in  the  illustration 
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citizens  welcomed  her  from  France  ? 
nothing  joyous  ever  existed  here  ! 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  associate  King 
Chai’Ies  with  Whitehall,  more  particularly, 
perhaps,  with  a certain  Avindow  facing  the 
Treasury,  that  it  is  not  without  effort  that 
we  bring  ourselves  to  look  upon  some  por- 
tions of  Holyrood  as  being  built  under  his 
direction.  He  was  crowned  in  the  nave  of  the 
abbey  church,  then  called  the  Chapel  Royal, 
for  AA'hicli  ceremony  considerable  renovations 
were  effected,  in  testimony  of  AA’hich  a tablet 
was  inserted  in  the  external  Avail  over  the  main 
doorAA’ay,  thus  inscribed  : — 


HE  SHALL  BUILD  ANE  HOUSE 
FOR  MY  NAME,  AND  1 WILL 
STABL1SH  THE  THRONE 
OF  HIS  KINGDOM 
FOR  EVER. 

BASILICAM  HANG  SEMI 
RUTAM  CAROLUS  REX 
OPTIMUS  INSTAURAVIT 
ANNO  DOM 
CIO,  lOCXXXIH. 

Charles  II.  rebuilt  the  palace  of  his  ance.stors 
from  the  designs  of  SirW.  Hamilton,  retaining 
the  strong  toAver  in  which  his  great-grand- 
mother, Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  resided,  in  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  new  building,  and  con- 
tinuing the  use  of  the  remains  of  the  abbey 
church  as  the  Chapel  Royal.  The  new  design 
was,  of  course,  in  the  Palladian  style  ; but  the 
original  architecture  Avas  preserved  in  the 
towers  in  question,  as  well  as  in  a lodge 
knoAvn  as  Queen  Mary’s  Bath. 

After  a long  season  of  neglect,  Holyrood 
Avas  once  more  lighted  up  for  the  festivities 
and  rejoicings  in  1745,  when  the  Pretender 
held  his  court  there,  only  to  be  made  more 
ghostly  than  ever  in  the  gloom  and  de- 
solation that  followed.  In  1850  the  echoes 
Avere  awakened  Avith  sounds  of  hammers  and 
chisels, — the  preparation  notes  for  the  recep- 
tion of  our  Most  Gracious  Queen,  Avho  since 
that  period  has  annually  brightened  Holyrood 
AA’ith  her  presence  and  that  of  her  admirable 
family. 


The  street  scenery  of  the  old  part  of  Edin- 
burgh is  as  picturesque  as  the  purple  hills, 
melting  liDk-wa3’.s  into  a sea  prospect,  Avith 
Avhich  it  is  environed.  The  immense  rock 
rising  out  of  the  heart  of  the  toAvn,  crowned 
by  the  Castle  with  its  old-Avorld  history;  the 
innumerable  AA'ynds,  close  alleys  containing 
the  quaint  mansions  of  the  ancient  nobilit}', 
sometimes  ornamented  with  Latin,  sometimes 
English  inscriptions  ; liere  a cannon-ball  left 
half  embedded  in  the  Avail  ; there  a ducal 
coronet,  Avith  supporters,  rudely  carved  over  a 
doorAvay  ; here  a gable  semi-bipped  side  by 
side  Avith  overhanging  eaves  and  projecting 
stones;  the  streets  of  tall  houses,  some  of  them 
fourteen  stories  high,  Avith  their  steep  step- 


is  one  of  the  old  steep  closes  or  “ Avynds,” 
leading  up  to  the  Lawn  Market. 

Although  Ave  cannot  but  regret  the  fate  of 
the  ancient  building,  the  ncAv  design  in  its 
place  forms  an  attractiA’e  and  pleasing  subject, 
especially  as  seen  from  Princes-street,  AA'here 
the  varied  towers,  turrets,  and  pinnacles,  tell 
effectively  against  the  sky.  Owing  to  the  area 
of  the  ncAv  erection  being  strictly  limited  and 
other  conditions,  the  front  aatts  restricted  a.s 
much  as  possible  to  a flat  unbroken  elcA-ation, 
allowing  no  bold  projections  to  giA-^e  light  and 
shade,  and,  therefore,  siu-face  di.  coration  Avas 
employed  in  the  dressings  of  the  doors  and 
windows  until  the  roof  was  approached. 

The  style  adopted  is  the  “ Scottish  Baronial” 
of  the  .sixteenth  century.  The  Savings  Bank 
offices  arc  entered  by  the  centre  porch,  and 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  ground  floor  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  first-floor.  The  remainder 
of  the  building,  entering  by  the  doorway  on 
the  left,  is  appropriated  as  a Presbytery  hall, 
library,  and  offices,  in  connection  Avith  the 
Home  and  Foreign  IMissions,  and  other  schemes 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  OA-er  the 
Avindows  of  these  are  tlie  armorial  bearing.s  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  divines  of  Scot- 
land,— as  Wishart,  IHelville,  Hamilton,  Chal- 
mers, Thomson,  and  Welsh.  Above  these 
rooms  is  a dwelling-house  for  the  librarian 
and  keeper  ; and  in  the  upper  floor  and  attics 
are  the  apartments  of  students  attending  the 
college. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  David  Cousin,  who  is 
the  architect  and  superintendent  of  works  for 
the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Woods 
and  Forests  have  been  making  various  alter- 
ations in  and  around  Holyrood  Palace  ; and  in 
these,  it  appears  to  us,  'they  haA-e  altogether 
ignored  any  national  aim.  'in  the  new  lodges 
to  the  palace  they  have  produced  fac  dmxks 
of  those  recently  erected  in  Regent’s-park  and 
Hyile-park.  _ With  the  picturesque  lodge  in 
view  by  which  the  murderers  of  Rizzio  made 
their  escape,  Avith  its  conical  roof,  and  cunning 
.and  characteristic  turrets  before  them  as  a 
guide  to  the  style  historically  required  by  the 
site,  the  Commissioners  liaA’e  preferred  their 
stereotyped  London  park  lodge.  The  French 
Empress,  journeying  through  Scotland,  and 
noting  Aviih  appreciating  regard  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  land  of  her  Scottish  forefathers,  Avill 
scarcely  he  gratified  by  these. 

Among  the  improvements  the  Commissioners 
have  effected  are  the  removal  of  the  iron  rail- 
ings from  the  east  side  of  the  palace,  and  the 
extension  of  the  grounds  by  their  re-erection 
on  the  southern  side,  by  Avhich  arrangement 
the  open  space  before  the  principal  front  can 
be  closed  in  with  gates  Avhen  required.  Tlie 
new  caiTiagc-drive  through  the  park  is  also 
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worthy  of  praise  ; but  the  new  fountain  orna- 
menting the  approach  to  Holyrood  from  Canon- 
gate  is  not  so  satisfactory.  When  it  was  first 
proposed  to  reproduce  the  Linlithgow  fountain 
here  we  protested  against  it  in  the  interest  of 
the  art  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  now  that 
the  proposition  is  carried  out  there  are  very 
few  who  mil  not  wish  that  our  objections  had 
been  listened  to.  If  the  design  of  the  old  fountain 
had  been  good,  we  should  still  have  protested  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  a co^used  and 
miserable  mixture,  ugly  in  outline  and  puerile 
in  detail, — a pyramidal  array  of  small  figures 
in  niches  and  otherwise,  surmounted  by  a 
huge  stone  crown  ; — the  water  supply,  mere 
spouts,  falling  from  lions’  mouths  into  a 
disproportionately  small  basin.  In  the  second 
range  we  have,  amongst  other  representations, 
Kizzio  playing  on  a flute  ; John  Cunningham, 
the  old  town-drummer  of  Linlithgow ; and 
Queen  Mary  with  a sceptre  ; and  in  the  third 
range  heads  of  Edward  I.,  the  Dunfermline 
Abbey  fool,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Shakspeare,  and 
so  on.  The  various  constituents  are  of  all 
scales  : the  lions’  heads  are  as  big  as  men,  In 
short,  it  is  an  abomination,  and  deserves  no 
more  words.  The  supply  of  water  to  it  has 
been  made  the  means  of  further  injury.  The 
semicircular  belt  of  rocks,  called  Salisbury 
Craigs,  dwelt  upon  with  delight  by  the  great 
author  of  “ Waverley,”  as  the  spot  of  all  spots 
whence  to  behold  the  rising  or  setting  of  the 
sun,  has  been  selected  by  the  Commissioners  as 
the  site  of  a reservoir,  from  which  a pipe  con- 
ducts water  to  the  fountain.  The  beauty  of 
rock  scenery  consists  as  much  in  the  time- 
gotten  tints  it  presents  as  it  does  in  a certain 
wild,  rugged  aspect ; and  these  cannot  hut  be 
impaired  by  the  breaking  np  the  surface  for  the 
building  of  this  reservoir.  It  is  described  as 
45  feet  square  and  12  feet  deep  : it  is  divided 
into  five  compartments,  laid  with  Caithness 
pavement  lined  with  masonry,  and  has  cost 
from  4001.  to  500/. 

It  is  understood  that  stables  and  coach- 
houses are  to  be  erected  for  the  Queen’s  use 
opposite  the  palace  of  Holyrood.  The  ordinary 
entrance  to  the  stables  will  be  from  the  Horse 
Wynd ; but  in  the  centre,  and  opposite  the 
Palace  gate,  there  will  be  an  arched  gateway 
for  her  Majesty’s  carriage  to  enter  the  great 
square.  The  facade  of  the  new  buildings,  as 
seen  from  Holyrood,  will  be,  it  is  said,  some- 
what in  the  Scotch  baronial  style,  and  in 
keej)iDg  with  the  'architecture  of  the  palace 
itself.  Plans  for  the  structure  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Matheson. 

In  another  part  of  the  city,  the  gardens  of 
South  Lauriston  House,  we  may  mention,  by 
the  way,  a largo  building,  Domestic  Gothic  in 
style,  has  been  erected  for  the  residence  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  It  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  has  a tower  next  the  new  street,  Lau- 
ristou  Gardens.  Mr.  David  Cousin  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  William  Matheson  the 
builder. 

In  this  monumental  city, — this  remarkable 
and  .striking  union  of  tho  old  and  the  new, — 
closes  open  in  all  directions  into  fine  wide 
streets  ; closes  where  the  houses  nearlv  touch, 
and  scores  of  families  lie  huddled  together ; 
closes  where  fever  dwells  and  criminals  are 
reared.  We  may  have  another  occasion  to 
speak  on  the  subject. 

As  the  great  majority  of  tourists  from  the 
south,  visiting  the  royal  house  of  the  Scottish 
dynasty,  arrive  in  Edinburgh  by  the  railway, 
it  may  not  be  useless  or  out  of  place  to  men- 
tion here  that  they  will  not  be  very  favourably 
impressed  with  the  national  neatness,  from  the 
signs  of  neglect,  the  rust,  the  dust,  that  will 
meet  their  view  when  they  alight  in  the  rail- 
way station.  Nor  will  they  find  anything  con- 
ducive to  an  equable  frame  of  iiiuid  in  the 
embarkation  of  shying  horses  from  the  pas- 
senger platform  ; or  in  the  leisurely  manner 
in  which  the  somewhat  small  lift  transports 
luggage  from  one  level  to  another,  unquickened 
by  the  ringing  of  the  starting-bell,  or  the 
whistle  of  the  guard. 

If,  however,  they  should  chance  to  travel 
between  Edinburgh  and  Berwick,  and  it  be 
^*5  that  in  which  we  happened  to  do 
it,  all  annoyances  will  soon  be  forgotten.  Tlie 
sea  was  flashed  with  purple  and  green,  the  sky 


was  blue  without  a cloud,  and  the  air  was  as 
exhilarating  as  champagne,  without  any  head- 
ache for  the  next  morning. 


FROZEN  POETRY.* 

The  new  state  of  things  produced  by  tho  break 
up  of  Rome,  described  in  the  previous  paper,  gave 
birth  to  and  elaborated  a new  art — all  its  ownj 
whether  viewed  from  the  vasty  dome  of  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome,  or  the  fairy-like  aisles  of  York 
Minister,  or  the  Cathedral  of  Wells, — two  seem- 
ingly distinct  and  opposite  forms  of  art,  yet  which 
possess  in  common  all  the  attributes  of  beauty. 
With  the  latter  or  Gothic  art,  we  shall  conclude 
our  poem — with  the  former  our  sixth  canto  j and 
this  cannot  he  better  done  than  in  the  words  of  a 
great  living  poet,  Alphonse  de  Lamartine.  “St. 
Peter’s  [says  be]  is  the  work  of  an  idea,  of  a reli- 
gion, of  the  human  mind  in  its  entire  extent,  at 
one  period  of  tho  world.  It  is  no  longer  an 
edifice  destined  to  contain  a vile  people  which  we 
are  considering.  It  is  an  edifice  destined  to  con- 
tain all  the  philosophy,  all  the  prayers,  all  the 
grandeur,  all  the  thoughts  of  man.  The  walls 
seem  to  rise  and  swell  out,  no  longer  in  the  pro- 
portions of  a nation,  but  in  the  proportions  of 
God.  Michelangelo  alone  has  understood  Catho- 
licism, and  has  given  to  it,  in  St.  Peter’s,  its  most 
sublime  and  complete  expression.  St.  Peter’s  is 
truly  an  apotheosis  of  stone,  a monumental  trans- 
figuration of  the  religion  of  Christ.  Michelangelo 
is  a philosopher  in  his  conceptions.  St.  Peter’s  is 
philosophicitl  Christianity,  from  which  the  divine 
architect  banishes  superstition  and  shadows,  and 
into  which  he  introduces  space,  beauty,  symmetry, 
and  floods  of  une.'ctinguishahle  light.  The  incom- 
parable beauty  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  consists  in 
its  being  a temple  which  may  he  used  by  all 
worshippers — a god-like  temple,  if  I may  venture 
to  employ  that  term  in  relation  to  stone.  It 
seems  destined  to  clothe  the  idea  of  God  in  all  the 
splendour  of  which  it  is  capable.  Were  Chris- 
tianity to  perish,  St.  Peter’s  would  still  remain  a 
universal,  eternal,  and  national  temple  of  what- 
ever religion  should  succeed  to  the  worship  of 
Christ,  provided  that  religion  were  worthy  of 
humanity  and  of  God!  It  is  the  most  abstract ' 
temple  which  the  human  genius,  inspired  by  a 
divine  idea,  has  ever  constructed  hero  below. 
When  a visitor  enters  it,  he  knows  not  whether 
he  is  entering  an  ancient  or  a modern  temple : no 
details  obstruct  the  eye,  no  symbols  distract  the 
thoughts : men  of  all  creeds  and  sects  enter  it 
with  the  same  respect.  They  feel  that  it  is  n 
temple  which  can  only  he  inhabited  by  the  idea  of 
God,  and  which  no  other  idea  could  fill.  Change 
the  priest,  take  away  the  altar,  pull  down  the 
pictures,  carry  off  the  statues;  nothing  is  changed 
— it  is  still  the  hoirse  of  God.  Or  rather  St. 
Peter’s  is  in  itself  alone  the  grand  symbol  and 
type  of  that  eternal  Christianity  which,  possessing 
in  its  morale  and  in  its  holiness  tho  germ  of  the 
successive  developments  of  the  religious  ideas  of 
all  ages  and  of  all  men,  expands  along  with 
human  reason  in  proportion  as  God  develops  it, 
holds  communion  with  God  in  the  light,  spreads 
wide  and  towers  aloft  in  the  proportion  of  the 
human  mind,  as  the  latter  expands  increasingly, 
and  collects  all  nations  into  the  unity  of  one 
adoration,  every  day  more  and  more  rational ; 
shapes  out  of  all  divine  forms  one  God  alone,  and 
out  of  all  nations  one  only  humanity,  Michel- 
angelo is  the  Moses  of  architectural  Catholicism, 
and  as  such  he  will  one  day  be  understood.  He 
has  erected  an  imperishable  ark  for  future  times, 
a Pantheon  of  Reasou,purificd  and  rendered  divine. 

Our  seventh  canto  is  dark  and  shadowy  through- 
out. It  treats  of  temples  without  hieroglyphs, 
without  sculpture,  without  painting,  and  for  the 
most  part  without  ornament  of  any  description, 
save  tho  wild  moor,  the  bleak  plain,  the  barren 
weird  rocks,  the  d;ishing  falls,  the  solemn  oak 
forest.  Yet  it  is  highly  interesting  to  ourselves, 
filling  the  mind  with  vague  dreamy  imaginations; 
the  subject  being  the  monolithic  temples  of  our 
ancestors — the  Druids. 

“ Darkness  surrounds  us  : seeking  we  arc  lost 
On  Snowdon’s  wilds,  amid  brigantine  coves. 

Or  where  the  solitary  shepherd  roves, 

Alongthe  plain  ofSarum,  by  the  ghost 
Of  Time  and  shadows  of  Tradition,  crost  j 
And  where  the  boatman  of  the  Western  Isles 
Slackens  his  course~to  mark  those  holy  piles 
Which  yet  survive  on  bleak  Iona’s  coast ; 

Nor  these,  nor  monuments  of  eldest  fame. 

Nor  Taliesin’s  unfnrgotten  lays. 

Nor  characters  of  Greek  or  Roman  fame 
To  an  unciaestionable  source  have  led  : 

Enough— if  eyes  that  sought  the  fountain-head  in  vain, 
In  vain  upon  the  growing  rill  may  gaze.” 

We  have  hitherto  found  that  the  study  of  tho 
* See  pp.  700  and  "16,  ante. 


past  is  not  necessarily  dependant  on  written 
histories : indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  our  know- 
ledge would  too  often  be  scant  indeed.  Certain  it 
is,  we  possess  no  definite  records  of  our  ancestors ; 
yet  abundant  remains  lie  around  us  from  which 
peculiarly  interesting  information  has  been  ob- 
tained. Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
we  shall  ever  reach  the  fountain-head  of  our 
history.  Tlie  works  of  man  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  world  may  be  buried  beneath  the  veritable 
“ drift,”  or  lie  beneath  the  hills  and  river ; hut  we 
can  only  trace  our  ancestry  to  the  period  indicated 
by  the  barrows,  stone  circles,  and  earth-works,  of 
Salisbury  Plain.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that 
about  the  time  when  Jacob  was  taking  his  journey 
into  Egypt  to  see  his  son  .Joseph,  the  Celts  were 
crossing  the  Channel  that  divides  us  from  Gaul, 
and  peopling  the  dense  forests  and  swamps  of  our 
island ; and  their  priests,  the  Druids,  were 
fashioning  the  symbolic  circles  and  raising  tho 
massive  trilithons  on  our  moors,  downs,  and 
forests,  about  the  same  time  that  the  priests  of 
Isis  were,  on  the  banks  of  Nilus,  consecrating  tlie 
proud  monuments  of  Thebes,  and  the  great  law- 
giver of  the  Jews  was  setting  up  the  pillars  of  tho 
twelve  tribes  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 

They  who  have  visited  the  wondrous  temples  of 
Stonehenge  and  Avebury  will  bear  me  out  when  I 
say  the  effect  they  produce  on  the  mind  is  most 
thrilling.  Sublimity  was  certainly  attained  by 
the  monolithic  builders.  Feelings  of  wonder  and 
aive  even  now  transfix  the  mind  completely  ; and 
especially  Is  this  the  case  at  Stonehenge — the 
chorea  giganium — and  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able Druidic  temple  in  the  world.  One  feels  that 
the  tradition  of  Merlin,  the  magician,  having 
brought  the  stones  from  Ireland,  is  but  a poetical 
homage  to  the  greatness  of  tho  work.  Its  appear- 
ance on  approaching  it  is  august  in  the  highest 
degree;  and  once  inside  the  magic  circle  tho 
deepest  feelings  are  aroused  by  the — shall  I say, 
tragic — interest  of  the  spot,  and  themystic  imagery 
the  associations  call  up.  The  circle  within  circle, 
the  avenue,  the  trilithic  details,  are  all  signi- 
ficantly symbolic  : here  the  arch  Druid,  with  bold, 
majestic  mien,  his  long  white  beard  flowing  in 
the  wind,  invoked  the  God  of  the  thunder-cloud 
and  the  tempest — the  God  of  love  ho  did  not 
know,- — and  herein  he  celebrated  those  rites,  deep 
and  mysterious,  which  his  forefathers  brought 
from  the  far  East,— 

“ Screams  round  the  arch-Druid’s  brow  the  sca-incw, 
while 

As  Menai’s  foam  ; and  towards  the  mystic  rinp, 

Where  augurs  stand,  the  future  questioning  j 
Slowly  the  cormorant  aims  her  heavy  flight, 
Portending  ruin  to  each  baleful  rite. 

That  in  the  lapse  of  ages  hath  crept  o’er 
Diluvian  truths  and  patriarchal  lore.” 

The  sanctity  of  the  mistletoe,  the  •watcliflres  of 
spring,  and  summer,  and  autumn,  still  retain  their 
traces  amongst  us,  and  our  Sun-day  and  Moon-day 
still  remind  us  of  the  outw.ard  worship  of  our  fore- 
fathers; and  from  the  stone  circles  set  up  by 
.Joshua  at  Gilgal  to  the  circles  set  up  at  Stonehenge 
by  the  Druids,  and  mayhap  not  far  apart  in  point 
of  time,  the  same  principles  are  detected — 
religionea  interpretanhir. 

In  opening  our  eighth  and  concluding  canto, 
which,  as  I intimated  before,  will  treat  of  vertical 
art,  I cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  tvords  of 
that  profound  German  thinker,  vSchlegel: — “The 
wonderful  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  says 
he,  “ displayed  itself  in  the  richness  of  an  inventive 
imagination,  as  so  many  splendid  monuments  in 
Germany,  England,  a part  of  France,  Venice,  and 
the  north  of  Italy,  can  attest.  The  style  of  tho 
Byzantine  churches  was  the  first  and  principal 
model  of  this  Gothic  architecture,  though  a 
fantastic  monument  of  Arabic  architecture  may 
here  and  there  perhaps  have  had  some  influence 
in  its  formation.  The  elaborate  and  ornate  style, 
and  the  fantastic  singularity  of  this  architecture, 
breathe  the  true  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages.” 

Gothic  art  is  incontrovertihly  par  excellence 
the  art  of  Christianity.  All  the  great  Pagan 
empires  of  old  had  their  peculiar  styles  of  art 
along  with  their  mythologies,  and  which  arose 
out  of  their  own  idiosyncrasies.  The  Hebrews, 
too,  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  were  as  peculiar 
in  their  architecture  as  iu  their  religion : indeed, 
it  is  certain  that  the  necessities  of  the  religion  of 
the  nations  of  antiquity  gave  birth  to  and  ela- 
borated the  fine  arts  ; architecture,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, poetry — they  are  all  a reflex  of  the  religion 
they  sheltered,  adorned,  and  praised.  Is  there  then 
anything  remarkable  that  the  best  of  all  the  reli- 
gions that  have  swayed  the  hearts  of  the  human 
race  should  give  birth  to  and  elaborated  style  of 
art  all  its  own  ? — and  that  that  style  of  art  should 
be  a reflex  of  the  religion  which  gave  it  birth  ? 
To  call  this  art  Papal  is  a libel  upon  common 
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sense : it  never  was  nurse<l  in.  Eome  or  by  the 
Popes : it  belongs  to  no  sect  or  party  : it  is,  as  all 
real  art  must  be,  universal.  Especially  adapted  to 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  which  is  indeed  very 
natural  (quite  as  much  so  as  Solomon’s  temple 
and  the  Parthenon  were  to  their  several  religious 
forms  and  services),  symbolism  is  the  very  soul  of 
Gothic  art.  There  is  nothing  new  or  remarkable 
in  this.  All  art  is  symbolic,  and  symbolism  is  the 
life  of  art:  without  symbolism  art  would  belike 
the  diy  bones  of  Ezekiel’s  vision.  Symbolism  in 
true  art  never  detracts  from  the  reality  nor  sets 
aside  the  end  in  view.  Lamartine  says  there  is 
no  symbolism  which  distracts  the  mind  in  St. 
Peter’s,  thereby  inferring  that  in  Gothic  art  there 
is.  Now  this  remark  is  only  true  so  far  as  (Us- 
tracting  the  mind  goes;  for  this  very  St.  Peter’s 
is  one  of  the  subliraest  symbolic  poems  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  : it  embodies  under  other  forms 
the  same  great  truths  that  Gothic  art  does,  and 
many  minor  things  that  Gothic  art  does  not- 
St.  Peter’s  is.  in  fine,  a svnnnsis  nf  the  Pannev 
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St.  Peter’s  is,  in  fine,  a synopsis  of  the  Papacy 
Gothic  art  is  a synopsis  of— not  any  one  sect, 
hut— of  broad  Christianity  as  a whole.  The  very 
essence  of  Christianity  is  symbolism  : all  its  great 
truths  are  conveyed  to  us  in  symbols  : its  praises 
are  sung  in  symbols  as  well  by  the  lisping  infant 
as  the  hoary  saint : much  of  its  prayer  is  uttered 
in  symbolic  language : its  great  Founder  taught 
His  disciples  and  the  multitudes  in  symbols;  the 
hooks  of  Isaiah,  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  Apocalypse, 
are  full  of  the  subliraest  symbolism  : the  Song  of 
Songs  is  a splendid  symbolic  poem ; the  minor 
prophets  sang  their  words  of  reproof  and  promise 
in  the  language  of  symbolism  : it  forms  the  most 
beautiful  and  soul-stirring  of  modern  preaching  : 
in  fine,  without  its  symbolism,  Christianity  would 
he  dry  and  prosy.  Tell  me,  is  there  anything 
surprising  or  to  be  objected  to  in  the  symbolism 
of  Christian  art,  seeing  what  Christianity  is  in 
itself?  In  Christian  art  symbolism  attained  a 
luxuriance  and  pliability  never  before  acquired. 
Planned  upon  the  Cross  and  reared  towards 
heaven,  emblematic  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  race;  its  triangular  details,  typical  of  the 
Trinity;  the  aspiring  vertical  lines,  reminding  ns 
of  the  Resurrection ; the  windows,  symbolical  of 
the  light  that  has  come  into  the  world ; the  various 
sculptures,  all  pregnant  with  symbolic  truth; — all 
this  has  a deep  and  solemn  meaning.  Nobly 
and  powerfully  has  Gothic  art  attained  her  ends  ; 
and  wood  and  stone,  fashioned  with  fastidiovis  art, 
have  fascinated  every  lover  of  the  beautiful,  the 
grand,  the  true,  the  ennobling,  the  sublime.  In- 
deed, I— 


■ “ love  the  high  embowed  roof, 

With  antique  pillars  massy  proof. 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a dim  religious  light, '' 


for  the  associations  they  call  up.  Yet  I do  not 
love  “a  dim  religious  light.”  Gothic  art  does  not 
call  for  that,  nor  for  devils  in  stone  and  paint,  nor 
mythical  monsters,  nor  representations  of  startling 
distorted  countenances  writhing  in  horrors  of  pur- 
gatory or  something  else  as  bad,  often,  as  in 
Chester  Cathedral  and  elsewhere— the  tooth-ache-, 
nor  for  disgusting  loathsome  animals : all  this 
mayhap  suited  the  age  of  moukdom,  when 
penance  was  the  order  of  the  day;  but  now 
we_  require  pure  majestic  beauty,  chastity  of 
design,  a sacred  elegance,  a holy  grandeur, — and 
these  are  emphatically  characteristic  of  Gothic  art. 
It  is  true  there  are  many  old-fashioned  country 
gentlemen  brought  up  and  educated  in  the  won- 
derful  luiuriousuess  of  one  ideal,  either  Greek  or 
Roman,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  cannot  see 
beauty  in  any  other perfectly  correct  in  what 
they  say  of  the  splendid  harmonic  beauty  of  their 
one  ideal,  but  equally  wrong  in  their  aspersions 
on  another  form  of  art.  Horace  Walpole  said 
that  “One  must  have  taste  to  be  sensible  of  the 
beauties  of  Grecian  architecture:  one  only  wants 
passion  to  feel  the  Gothic.”  L-amartine  says  that 
“the  Gothic  architects  were  sublime  barbarians.” 
Let  me  ask  any  one  who  may  have  a high  taste 
for  the  beautiful,  and  who  has  seen  the  exquisite 
conceptions  of  York  Minster,  Salisbury,  Lincoln, 
and  Wells  Cathedrals,  if  such  aspersions  can  be 
true?  Who,  I wonder,  was  the  greatest  “ Sar- 
larian”  the  heathen  designer  of  the  Parthenon,  or 
the  Christian  designers  of  York  Minster  ? Enter 
with  me  any  one  of  our  cathedrals,  such  as  Salis- 
bury or  Wells.  How  grand — how  majestic — how 
sublime!  An  air  of  solemn  grandeur  seems  to  be 
diffused  over  all  the  scene,  and  we  breathe  it : 
insensibly  we  feel  a reverential  awe  stealing  over 
us,  and  wc  seem  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
something  more  than  mortal,  and  tlie  mind  finds 
the  chastening  influence,  and  becomes  grave  and  ' 
solemn;  and,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  feel  that  it 
is  a place  meet  for  the  Deity  to  honour  with  His 


peculiar  presence.  Let  us  now  change  the  scene 
to  St.  Paul’s.  We  shall  exclaim,  “Beautiful  and 
elegant,  exceedingly!  What  symmetry  and  pro- 
portion prevail  throughout ! What  a singularly 
beautiful  effect  the  handsome  columns  and  the 
elegant  roof  produce ! Observe  the  fine  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  sublimity  of  the  towering  dome, 
the  harmonious  blending  of  the  colours,  the 
richness  of  the  gilding,  and  the  solemn  arcades  ! 
We  cannot  but  admiro  ! It  is  in  very  deed  a mag- 
nificent creation  of  genius  ! ” Wherein  is  the 
difference  ? The  answer  I must  leave.  It  is  not 
right  artistically  to  call  Christian  art  superior  to 
the  Classic,  or  the  Classic  superior  to  the  Chris- 
tian, for  in  many  respects  they  are  each  superior 
to  the  other.  Both  are  embodiments  of  chaste 
intellectual  majesty,  of  beauty,  sublimity,  and 
grandeur.  Both  rise  nobly  from  the  earth,  ex- 
panding the  intellect,  dilating  the  soul,  and  filling 
it  with  ennobling  sensations.  The  one  is  a 
gr.and  epic  poem,  the  other  equally  grand  in  its 
poetic  imagery  and  rythmical  consonance.  Each 
is  pregnant  with  the  sublimest  lessons,  and  each 
will  cause  .all  rightly-constituted  minds  to  lift  up 
their  hearts  in  thankfulness  to  Him  who  has  en- 
dowed man  with  such  a marvellous  variety  of 
powers. 


at  by  adopting  an  opposite  principle;  for,  instead 
of  indentations,  a stone  was  made  to  come  ont  in 
a spiral  manner,  in  order  to  .assist  the  person 
descending  or  ascending  the  well.  With  regard 
to  one  of  tlie  donations  announced,  namely,  the 
last  volume  of  the  Architecturul  Dictionary,  lie 
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begged  to  remind  the  members  of  tlie  Institute 
that  it  had  now  reached  the  letter  F,  a sufficient 


“ What  groat  power  doth  waken  feeling 
In  your  column’d  hall  so  high  ? 

Is  it  the  dim  shadows  stealing 
Into  deeper  mj  stery  ? 

Or  the  golden  sun  revealing 
Forms  of  light  and  symmetry? 

Is’t  the  vernal  hand  of  Time, 

With  his  choicest  tints  adorning  ? 

Or  the  vapours  of  our  clime, 

Crowning  with  the  dews  of  morning?  " 


No,  nor 


“ Yet  in  olden  legends  lie, 

Nor  in  beauteous  symmetry, 

The  spirit-moving  power; 

But  in  thoughts  that  never  die — 

Thoughts  that  have  their  birth  o 
In  a holy  hour." 

Francis  Drake. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  members  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  hist,  at  tlie  hou,se  in 
Conduit-strcct.  Mr.  G.  Godwin,  V.P.,  occupied 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  In.st  meeting  having  been 
read  and  conffrincd, 

Mr.  T.  H.ayter  Lewis  (honorary  secretary) 
announced  the  receipt  of  a number  of  donations 
to  the  library,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  important : — A piece  of  curious  mosaic  pave- 
ment (15  inches  square),  representing  one  of  the 
dogs  of  Diana  hunting,  from  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Halicarnassus,  presented  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Walton;  a portion  of  a bird's-eye  plan 
of  Paris,  showing  the  buildings  around  the  Louvre, 
Tuileries,  and  Palais  Royal,  commenced  173-i 
(engraved  1739),  presented  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Pap- 
worth;  a volume  of  engravings  published  by  tlie 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  presented  by  Mr. 
Octavius  Hansard  ; the  new  part  of  the  Architec- 
tural Dictionary,  including  the  letter  F,  pre- 
sented by  the  Architectural  Publication  Society; 
the  portrait  of  a “Fellow  ” (a  very  clever  water- 
colour drawing  by  the  late  J.  Hollins,  A.R.A.), 
presented  by  “ An  Associate ; ” and  the  Ganges 
Canal  Report,  containing  a great  quantity  of 
local  information  relating  to  prices  of  labour, 
material,  &c. ; and  descriptions  of  certain  im- 
provements on  the  well-sinking  principle  as  ap- 
plied to  the  construction  of  the  piers  of  bridges  in 
unfavourable  localities;  and  also  an  account  of 
the  simplebut  efficaciousmeans.by  which bridgesiu 
India  have  been  protected  against  the  devastating 
effects  of  mountain  torrents. 

Mr.  Penrose  (honorary  secretary  for  Foreign 
Correspondence)  called  attention  to  a drawing 
of  the  new  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  New  York 
(Messrs.  Renwick  & Rodrigues,  architects),  said 
to  be  capable  of  holding  l i-.OOO  iiersons.  Mr.  Pen- 
rose remarked,  that  whether  a building  of  such 
size  (300  feet  long  by  121  feet  wide)  could  con- 
tain so  large  r number  of  worshippers  or  not,  still 
that  the  building  was  a most  important  work, 
and  that  the  Institute  was  indebted  to  the  archi’ 
tects  for  their  courtesy  in  forwarding  the  drawing. 

The  Chairman  in  bespeaking  the  tli.inks  of  the 
meeting  to  the  donors  of  so  many  valnahle  con- 

tr.butions,  spoke,  with  reference  to  a plate  in  one 
of  them,  of  a recent  corrYspondenco  respecting 
certain  indentations  found  in  the  inside  of  a 
Roman  well  in  Oxfordshire,  and  in  relation  to 
which  various  speculations  had  been  indulged  in. 
He  observed  that  in  the  Greek  cistera,  shown  in 
the  plate,  the  same  object  appeared  to  be  aimed 


assurance  that  the  work  woirld  he  completed.  Hu 
hoped,  therefore,  that  no  member  of  the  profes- 
sion would  hc.sitate  to  subscribe  for  n work  so 
useful  and  so  essential  to  every  architect. 

Mr.  W.  Purges  then  read  a paper  on  “Arclii- 
tectural  Drawing,”  which  we  print  on  another 
page. 

At  the  conclusion. 

Professor  Donaldson  obseiwed,  that  they  were 
much  indebted  for  the  very  erudite,  and,  he  might 
add,  amusing  paper  with  which  Mr.  Burges  liad 
favoured  them.  Some  points,  however,  were 
raised  in  it  which  were  of  a debatable  nature. 
He  stated,  for  instance,  that  Harold  sent  to 
Flanders  for  architects,  as  if  there  were  no  archi- 
tects in  this  country  who  could  design,  or  men 
who  could  build. 

Mr.  Burges  said,  that  Edward  sent  to  Normandy 
for  architects  there  could  be  no  doubt  wbatever. 

Professor  Donaldson  said  that,  with  regard  to 
the  Wicar  collection  of  drawings  at  Lille,  he  hud 
called  the  attention  of  the  Institute  to  them  in 
the  year  1853,  and  bad,  after  minute  inspection,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  those  alluded  to  were  not 
by  Michelangelo  (as  Mr,  Burges  seemed  to  think) 
but  were  tbe  work  of  Vasari.  Such  was  his 
deliberate  opinion,  but  he  admitted  that  the  sub- 
ject  was  open  to  discussion.  He  recommended 
tbe  members  of  the  Institute  to  obtain  access,  if 
possible,  to  tbe  important  collection  of  drawings 
by  Italian  architects  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  preserved  at  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland’s, at  Chiswick. 

_Mr,  Burges  replied,  that  the  hands  were  put  in 
with  great  anatomical  fidelity,  whereas  the  fact 
was  that,  in  drawings  by  Vasari,  these  were  draivn 
m a very  clumsy  manner, 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  agreed  with  Professor 
Donaldson  m his  opinion  of  the  Lille  drawings. 
They  were  wanting  in  firmness,  and  did  not  carry 
that  sustained  attention  to  the  end,  so  noticeable 
in  the  drawings  of  Michelangelo,  lie  expressed 
his  Mgret  that  Mr.  Burges  had  not  referred  to 
the  Holbein  drawings,  which  combined  a firmness 
of  line  and  a beauty  of  expression  not  idw'avs 
attaiiiod  in  such  works.  The  practice  of  drawing 
in  thm  lines  originated  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
illuminators.  This  style  was  subsequently  imitated 
in  France.  In  Italy,  however,  another  principle 
obtained : Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  left  the  most 
beautiful  sketches,  showing  how  he  excelled  in 
broad,  firm  lines,  and  how  he  could  mark  the 
light  and  shade  which  floated  in  the  fancy  of  the 
draughtsman.  It  must  not,  however,  he  supposed 
that  we  were  indebted  exclusively  to  foreign 
schools  for  beautiful  architectural  drawings.  Wc 
could  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  possession 
of  those  of  Inigo  Jones,  who  was  not  only  excel- 
leut  in  landscape,  hut  in  figures.  Then,  descend- 
ing to  more  recent  times,  many  specimens  re- 
mained of  drawings  by  tbe  Adamses,  wlio  had 
remarkable  power  as  draughtsmen.  Tliis  was  a 
subject  upon  which  he  felt  there  was  no  reason  to 
apprehend  a declension.  On  the  contrary,  he 
felt  that  we  were  rapidly  returning  to  that  happy 
facility  in  drawing,  without  which  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  produce  truthful  or  expressive  deli- 
neations ; and  if  we  went  on  improving  in  like  pro- 
portion in  the  other  departments  of  art,  wc 
would  inaugurate  an  epoch  of  rare  perfection, 
alike  creditable  to  the  age  in  which  we  lived  and 
the  country  in  which  we  laboured. 

Mr,  Seddon  remarked  that  tbe  object  of  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Burges  was  to  introduce  a for- 
mer mode  of  drawing.  The  question  was,  how 
was  this  desideratum  to  be  attained  ? It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  real  origin  of  fine  line  drawing 
was  to  be  traced  to  the  invention  of  India-rubber 
If  that  commodity  were  tabooed,  it  might  bo  pos-’ 
sible  to  introduce  a firmer  and  more  nervous 
system  of  drawing. 

Mr.  Papworth  inquired  whether  Mr.  Buries 
would  have  any  objection  to  draw  what  he  calTed 
a “moderately  thick  line,”  for  that  was  a point 
upon  wliich  people  might  difter.  There  were  some 
who  thought  thick  and  thin  lines  were  desirable 
in  order  to  show  exactly  that  which  it  was  intended 
to  represent.  In  fact,  the  draughtsman  could  not 
accomplish  this  without  showing  a thick  line  and 
a thin  line,  and  occasionally  the  much-abused 
shadow.  The  very  thin  stylo  of  outline  observed 
m the  drawings  of  tlio  architects  of  the  latter 
portion  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the 
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eighteenth  centuries  took  root  early  in  Italy,  and 
then  spread  to  France,  although  he  was  bound  to 
say  that  he  could  point  to  a series  of  drawings 
for  every  year  for  seventy  years,  which  left  nothing 
to  be  desired  by  the  architect  of  the  present  day. 
With  regard  to  the  Adamses,  they  drew  with  a 
strong,  fine  line,  but  they  also  used  thin  lines,  be- 
cause they  found  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey 
an  accurate  idea  of  their  works  without  such  use. 

Mr.  Street  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  every 
architect  drew  more  or  less  in  his  own  manner, 
without  reference  either  to  the  elder  Pugin  or  to 
Willars  de  Honecourt.  What  the  architect  really 
wanted  was  to  produce  drawings  which  a builder 
could  carry  out.  The  drawings  of  the  elder  Pugin, 
for  instance,  showed  precisely  what  he  wished  to 
be  carried  out.  The  question,  therefore,  in  his 
(Mr.  Street’s)  opinion,  w'as  one  of  style  rather 
than  of  drawing.  Another  fallacy  dwelt  upon  by 
Mr.  Purges  was  the  supposed  use  of  Indian-ink 
in  architectural  drawings.  He  could  not  tell  what 
other  gentlemen  might  do;  but  for  his  own  part  he 
could  only  say  that  lie  was  unable  to  do  more  than 
get  in  his  drawings  in  pencil. 

Mr.  D.  Wyatt  said  be  did  not  wish  to  be  under- 
.stood  as  condemning  the  use  of  shadows  (as  Mr. 
Papworth  seemed  to  infer) : on  the  contrary,  he 
considered  them  most  useful, 

Mr.  Penrose  said  that  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Papworth  did  not  dispose  of  Mr.  Purges’s  argu- 
ment. It  was  desirable  that  the  best  school  of 
drawing  should  be  pointed  out  to  the  student; 
and  Mr.  Purges  had  done  good  service  in  pointing 
out  Michelangelo  as  the  most  exalted  master  that 
could  be  followed.  The  best  collection  of  his 
drawings  was  to  be  found  at  Michelangelo  Taylor’s 
Museum,  at  0.tford.  He  (Mr.  Penrose)  had  ex- 
amined them  there  six  or  seven  years  ago  with 
great  pleasure,  and  he  hoped  some  profit.  The 
drawings  preserved  at  Bologna  were  also  very  in- 
teresting, and  he  had  examined  them  for  several 
hours.  Those  of  Palladio  had  moderately  thick 
linos.  When  he  said  “moderately  thick,”  he 
meant  that  eight  such  lines  would  go  into  the 
eighth  of  an  inch.  The  principal  elevation  was 
3 feet  long  by  3 feet  6 inches  wide,  so  that  they 
were  quite  in  proportion  to  the  drawing.  Unfor- 
tunately, Palladio  was  no  sculptor.  He  could  not 
draw  the  human  figure  ; but  if  he  could  have  done 
so  he  would  have  been  all  his  most  enthusiastic 
admirers  represented  him  to  be.  With  regard  to 
the  use  of  Iudia-rubber,hedidnot  think  there  need 
be  any  apprehension  on  that  score,  for  he  had  not 
seen  for  the  last  few  years  a single  pencil  whose 
marks  would  rub  out.  He  believed  that  the  use 
of  fine  lines  was  to  be  traced  to  the  practice  of 
following  French  engravings,  the  lines  of  which 
were  so  fine  that  the  majority  of  them  could  not 
he  discerned  without  a microscope.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  a firm  line  was  better  than  a thin 
one,  and  he  thought  that  any  person  who  studied 
out  of  doors  would  necessarily  fall  into  the  natural 
style,  because  he  would  endeavour  to  portray  the 
building  before  him  as  it  really  was.  If  the 
natural  style  were  followed  there  need  he  no 
apprehension  of  getting  into  the  practice  of 
making  the  lines  either  too  thin  or  too  thick. 

Mr.  Kerr  thought  it  was  a question  of  style. 
There  was,  for  instance.  Gothic  drawing  and  Clas- 
sical drawing.  In  classical  times,  or  quasi-classical 
times,  the  style  of  drawing  was  of  a classical 
character;  the  lines  were  fine,  the  shadows  were 
indicated,  and  the  work  of  the  draughtsman  was 
refined,  polished,  and  minute.  Now  that  the 
style  had  become  changed  into  the  picturesque 
and  the  romantic,  the  drawings  w'ere  found  to  be 
also  picturesque  and  romantic.  It  was  only  neces- 
sary to  point  to  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Burges  him- 
self, and  other  gentlemen  of  his  school  (no  doubt 
most  meritorious  works),  to  perceive  that  they 
were  part  and  parcel  of  .the  intellect  of  the  man 
which  he  followed,  not  arbitrarily  nor  by  choice, 
but  inevitably  as  a master-idea  in  his  mind.  The 
object  of  an  architectural  drawing  was  to  present 
in  outline  what  was  to  be  executed  in  the  solid; 
and  the  way  to  do  this  was  to  make  a moderate 
line  according  to  the  scale  of  the  drawing,  which 
would  represent  honestly  and  faithfully  the  object 
to  he  delineated.  Such  was  a plain,  substantial 
honest  drawing;  but  when  the  architect  got  out 
of  that  and  plunged  into  picturesque  Gothic  or 
classical,  he  gave  expression  to  that  which  was 
really  the  individual  intellect  or  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  mind.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Burges  that  a 
firm  nervous  line  was  to  be  encouraged,  for 
nervousness  might  be  thrown  into  the  most  deli- 
cate drawing.  Moreover,  the  present  age  was  a 
nervous  age,  and  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
spirit  around  us, 

Mr.  White  protested  against  the  assertion  that 
the  picturesque  was  solely  applicable  to  the  Gothic 


school,  or  a great  element  of  it,  or  that  grace  and 
beauty  were  to  be  found  in  classic  architecture 
alone.  He  believed  that  grace  and  beauty  were 
common  to  both  styles,  and  that  it  was  much  more 
a question  of  southern  and  northern  than  of 
Gothic  and  classical,  and  that  thickness  of  line 
depended  more  upon  the  finish  intended  to  be 
given  than  to  the  representation  of  any  particular 
style  of  architecture. 

Mr.  Ferrey  said  he  did  not  consider  any  defence 
of  the  late  Mr.  Pugin  necessary  in  that  room.  Mr. 
Pugin  appeared  to  have  used  back-lining  from  what 
he  had  seen  in  France.  Mr.  Pugin  was  a French- 
man,  and  naturally  fell  into  that  error.  He 
would  not  discuss  whether  the  line  ought  to  be 
the  sixty-fourth  or  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch,  but 
it  should  be  the  clear  expression  of  the  form  to  be 
hereafter  executed.  As  little  picturesqueness 
should  be  introduced  as  possible,  as  the  object 
ought  to  be  presented  before  the  client  and  the 
builder  as  nearly  as  coiild  be  in  the  shape  in  which 
it  was  to  be  carried  out.  He  objected  altogether 
to  back-lining. 

Professor  Donaldson  differed  from  Mr.  Ferrey 
on  that  point,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  repre- 
sent what  a thing  would  he  when  executed  by 
drawing  lines  all  of  the  same  thickness ; for,  unless 
the  back  lines  were  put  so  as  to  show  what  was 
shadow  and  what  light,  the  whole  would  resemble 
a piece  of  inlaid  work,  or  be  like  the  elevation  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Florence.  He  should  have  liked 
the  directors  of  the  School  of  Art  at  South  Ken- 
sington to  have  heard  the  discussion  of  that  even- 
ing, for  there  the  students  all  copied  a rigid,  hard 
metallic  line,  devoid  of  all  sentiment  whatever. 

Mr.  Papworth  agreed  with  Professor  Donaldson 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a correct  im- 
pression of  what  a building  would  be  in  the  solid, 
if  all  the  lines  of  a drawing  were  precisely  of 
the  same  thickness. 

Mr.  Street  said  that  bad  draughtsmen  generally 
put  in  back  lines  to  conceal  bad  drawing. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said 
he  was  glad  it  had  been  left  to  him  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Burges  for  his  interesting 
paper,  in  which  he  had  displayed  his  usual  re- 
search, and  imported  into  it  those  touches  of 
sarcasm  and  gaiety  which,  when  dexterously  ap- 
plied, lent  light  to  the  least  inviting  subject.  In 
the  course  of  his  observations,  he  had  playfully 
alluded  to  deceptions  practised  on  a client  as 
“ allowable.”  This  might  have  been  the  case  in 
years  gone  by,  but  the  architects  of  the  present 
day  would,  he  was  convinced,  never  forget  that 
they  were  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour,  and 
would  feel  it  to  be  a disgrace  wilfully  to  deceive  a 
client.  There  were  some  points  referred  to  by 
Jlr.  Burges  which  of  course  were  open  to  discus- 
sion. For  his  own  part,  he  admitted  that  he  could 
not  wholly  agree  with  him  in  his  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  all  “crockets  and  fizzing;”  for  he 
was  afraid  if  they  were  to  admit  the  correctness  of 
that  as  a principle,  they  would  get  into  a plain 
and  bald  style  of  architecture,  which  it  would  not 
be  desirable  to  encourage.  The  subject  which 
Mr.  Burges  had  chosen  for  his  paper  gave  ample 
scope  for  many  interesting  details  with  reference 
to  ancient  drawings.  There  was,  for  instance,  a 
very  interesting  fourteenth-century  drawing  at 
Liege,  A curious  history  also  attached  to  the 
original  drawing  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  which  was 
no  doubt  familiar  to  most  of  them,  and  from 
which  it  appeared  that  one  portion  of  it  was 
found  at  Darmstadt,  forming  the  bottom  of  a 
corn-sieve,  while  another  portion  was  discovered 
in  some  distant  part  of  the  country,  and  both 
were  ultimately  united,  after  a separation  of  many 
years. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  unanimously, 
the  following  gentlemen  were,  on  ballot,  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Institute:— Mr.  John  B.  Waring, 
22,  Edward-street,  Portman-square;  Mr.Frederick 
Lett,  36,  Essex-street,  Strand;  and  Mr.  Edward 

H.  Martineau,  2-1,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Mr.  William  Fotheringham,  of  2,  Queen’s- 
terrace,  Holloway,  and  Mr.  B.  A.  C.  Herring,  of 

I,  Danes  -inn.  Strand,  were  elected  Associates. 

At  the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute, 
on  the  3rd  of  December,  a paper  will  be  read  by 
the  Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  “On  Church  and 
Conventual  Arrangements.” 


Tuk  Oxford  AKcnixEcirRAL  ajtd  Historical 
SocrETT,— A meeting  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
the  11th,  and  was  the  first  held  since  the  change 
m the  title  of  the  society,  which  was  made  last 
Term,  and  by  which  the  scope  of  its  labours 
were  enlarged.  The  usual  business  of  the 
society  being  concluded,  a discussion  took  place , 
“On  the  Connection  of  History  with  Architec- 
tnre,” 


ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING.* 

In  giving  the  usual  paper  which  is  very  rightly 
expected  of  every  new  member  of  this  Institute, 
it  is  not  without  some  little  misgiving  that  I have 
selected  the  subject  of  architectural  drawing.  1 feel 
that  I ought  rather  to  have  tried  my  hand  upon  one 
of  those  stock  subjects,  viz.,architcctural  colour  and 
mosaics,  on  which  so  much  is  to  be  said,  but  which 
we  have  seldom  or  never  the  means  of  putting 
into  practice,  either  from  the  disinclination  of  our 
clients,  as  in  painting,  or  from  the  want  of  ma- 
terials and  special  artists,  as  in  mosaic.  In  the 
meanwhile,  whenever  we  do  grt  the  opportunity, 
the  result  is  generally  a failure,  partly  because  no 
rules  will  ever  teach  a man  the  value  of  one  tone 
of  colour  as  compared  with  another,  and  partly 
because  we  require  in  this  case  to  be  taught  by 
repeated  failures  as  to  what  combinations  of 
colour  look  well,  and  what  look  ill.  Under  these 
circumstances,  therefore,  it  has  struck  me  that  it 
may  be  more  useful  to  bring  together  a few 
notices  of  a much  less  ambitious  branch  of  the 
arts,  but  which,  however,  is  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance to  us  architects,  inasmuch  as  it  exercises 
more  or  less  influence  upon  the  design  of  the 
building  itself;  and  we  all  know  that  although  the 
building  is  but  the  skeleton  for  the  additions  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  still,  if  that  skeleton  be 
had  or  deformed,  no  satisfactory  result  can  ever 
arise,  even  with  all  the  painting  and  sculpture  in 
the  world.  I venture  to  assert  that  the  manner 
in  which  a man  draws  does  and  must  affect  the 
nature  of  his  design  more  or  less.  Thus,  if  he 
uses  strong  thick  lines,  he  will,  in  all  probability, 
he  induced  to  make  his  design  massive  and  simple, 
and  not  give  way  to  the  vanities  of  crockets  and 
pinnacles,  because  he  will  find  that  he  has  hardly 
got  space  to  get  them  in.  He  likewise  sees  his 
design  in  its  most  severe  and  unfavourable  light, 
and  ten  to  one  the  building  will  turn  out  much 
better  than  the  drawing,  to  the  advantage  of 
every  one  concerned.  If,  however,  the  architect 
draws  in  a moderately  thick  line,  and  puts  in  the 
stone  joints  and  etches  the  walls  (I  am  now  speak- 
ing of  elevations,  &c.),  he  simply  deceives  not  only 
his  client,  which  is  partly  allowable,  but  still 
worse,  himself,  for  the  building  is  almost  sure  to 
come  out  worse  than  the  drawing,  the  joints,  rough- 
nesses, &c,,  not,  of  course,  showing  in  new  work. 
As  to  the  third  style  of  drawing,  with  very  fine  hair- 
like lines,  relieved  by  what  is  termed  back  lining, 
whereby  small  fillets  are  made  to  look  like  hollows, 
and  hollows  like  fillets, — this  style,  in  fact,  is 
scarcely  worth  mentioning,  for  it  means  nothing, 
and  hardly  anybody  employs  it  in  the  present 
day ; and,  indeed,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe 
it  to  have  been  invented  by  some  instrument- 
maker.  I may  likewise  observe  that  it  wa.s  gene- 
rally employed  in  the  worst  days  of  architecture. 

And  now  concerning  the  way  in  which  our 
ancestors  drew.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
very  few  drawings  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  Jliddlc  Ages,  hut,  thanks  to  the  labours  of 
the  French  and  German  antiquaries,  we  have 
now  a very  fair  catalogue  of  drawings  of  all  ages, 
besides  published  fac  similes  of  a tolerable  pro- 
portion of  them.  In  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Architectural  Publication  Society,  under  the  word 
“ drawing,”  will  be  found  an  enumeration  of 
the  more  famous  of  these,  to  which  might  be 
added  the  very  numerous  designs  and  drawings 
scattered  up  and  down]  in  the  collection  of  MSS. 
and  prints  of  the  various  museums  in  Europe. 
Instead  of  going  through  the  whole  list  given  in 
the  “ Architectural  Dictionary,”  the  great  majority 
of  the  drawings  mentioned  in  which  I have  not 
seen,  and  which  I should  have  to  describe  second- 
hand from  books,  or  else  to  confine  myself  simply 
to  noticing  the  fact  of  their  existence,  I propose 
to  touch  upon  those,  thecae  smiles  of  which  are 
published  in  books  within  every  one’s  reach,  and 
upon  others  which  I have  seen  and  examined  myself 
at  leisure. 

I believe  nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the 
architectural  drawings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  “ Lapides  Capitolini,”  containing  a plan  of 
Rome,  are  simply  inscribed  on  marble,  and 
formed  anciently  part  of  the  pavement  of  the 
Temple  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  The  light  and 
beautiful  architecture  painted  on  the  walls  of 
Pompeii  was  never,  that  I know  of,  resolved  into 
real  materials.  Our  series  of  drawings  then  opens 
with  the  plan  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Gall,  now 
preserved  in  the  library  of  that  establishment.  It 
was  first  published  by  Keller,  at  Zurich,  in  1B14, 
and  republished  two-fifths  of  the  real  size  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  “Archmological  Journal,”  p.  87, 
with  a most  excellent  notice  by  Professor  Willis. 


• Read  by  Mr.  W.  Burges,  elsewhere  raentioiicd. 
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The  plan,  which  is  drawn  in  thin  red  lines  upon 
a large  sheet  of  parchneent,  with  inscriptions  all 
over  it,  showing  the  uses  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  building,  was  sent,  as  one  of  the  said  inscrip- 
tions informs  us,  for  the  use  of  the  Abbot 
Gospertus  (who  began  to  rebuild  the  church 
and  monastery  in  829),  by  some  anonymous  friend, 
who  is  supposed,  with  some  reason,  to  have  been 
Egiubard,  the  son-in-law  of  Charlemagne,  and  who 
held  the  office  of  prefect  of  the  royal  buildings. 
However  this  may  be,  the  plan  presents  us  with  a 
very  complete  monastery,  with  its  great  church 
and  accompanying  buildings.  The  red  line  not 
only  seems  to  mark  the  external  and  party  walls, 
hut  also  to  indicate  the  furniture,  such  ns  benches, 
tables,  stoves,  &c.,  requisite  to  each  building.  The 
plan  as  Professor  Willis  very  properly  remarks,  is 
not  done  to  scale,  hut  certain  figured  measurements 
enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  sizes  of  the 
various  parts.  The  church  would  appear  to  have 
been  a most  noble  building,  with  two  apses 
and  their  paradises  or  semicircular  walks.  The 
western  one  was  further  enriched  with  two 
circular  towers. 

The  winding  stairs  of  these  latter  are  shown  as 
gradually  winding  round  from  the  circumference 
to  the  centre,  like  a section  of  a snail’s  shell.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  a common  winding  staircase 
is  thus  represented,  or  whether  it  was  really  an 
inclined  plane  which  went  from  the  circumference 
to  the  centre,  and  so  on  to  an  upper  chamber, 
where  there  was  an  altar,  in  one  case  dedicated 
to  St.  Michael,  and  the  other  to  St.  Gabriel:  there 
would,  supposing  the  latter  supposition  to  be  cor- 
rect, he  space  to  hang  the  bells  in  the  space 
between  the  neweU  and  circumference  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower.  The  ornamental  finial 
at  the  top  is  shown  on  plan  as  finishing  the 
newell. 

The  arches  of  the  cloisters  and  the  crosses  of  the 
altars  are  shown  by  elevations  in  their  respective 
places  on  the  plans, — a mode  which  still  ob- 
tains in  Turkey  at  the  present  day,  among  the 
distinguished  native  architects  who  have  the 
honour  of  working  for  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Sultan,  so  little  have  things  changed  in  the  East. 
Another  peculiarity  in  the  St.  Gall  plan  is,  that 
sundry  squares  are  drawn  In  the  middle  of  court- 
yards and  of  buildings.  These,  as  Professor 
Willis  suggests,  may  be  either  indications  of  the 
classic  atrium  with  its  uncovered  unpluvium,  or  a 
sort  of  upper  lantern  rising  above  the  roof,  and 
giving  light  by  means  of  clerestory  windows  j 
both  these  explanations  are  very  feasible,  and 
both  probably  were  intended  in  the  original. 
Lastly,  Eginhard,  or  whoever  was  the  architect, 
wrote  certain  explanations  in  Latin  verses  on 
various  parts  of  the  drawing.  Fancy  that  most 
matter-of-fact  production,  a modern  plan  orna- 
mented with  metrical  directions  to  the  builder. 

The  next  drawings  to  be  noticed  are  those  inci- 
dental pieces  of  architecture  which  occur  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  MS.,  in  which  the  British  Museum 
is  so  rich.  It  is  true  that  they  are  generally  ill- 
drawnj  but  still  they  show  us  enough  to  enable 
us  to  draw  very  valuable  conclusions  as  to  what 
Anglo-Sa.xon  architecture  really  was,  and  to  re- 
late the  generally-conceived  idea  that  both  archi- 
tecture and  history  began  in  England  exactly  in 
the  year  1066.  Mr.  Wright  has  contributed  a most 
interesting  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Archceological  Institute. 
In  it  he  shows  that  the  triangular  arches,  and  the 
baluster  shafts,  which  are  now  recognised  as 
Anglo-Saxon  features,  occur  equally  with  repre- 
sentations of  domes,  and  carved  c-apitals,  pinnacles 
(not  crocheted),  and  iron  work,  which  antiquaries 
are  generally  unwilling  to  acknowledge  as  belong- 
ing to  the  time  before’  the  Conquest,  as  if  the  coun- 
trymen of  Alfred  and  Edgar,  both  great  and  power- 
ful kings,  should  have  been  unable  to  carve  a capital 
or  use  a chisel,  when  they  were  renowned  all  over 
the  world  for  their  manuscripts,  jewellery,  and 
embroidery.  I suspect  the  fact  is,  that  the 
history  of  architecture  has  been  hitherto  \vritten 
in  far  too  scientific  a manner;  and  because  the 
art  exhibits  a general  progress  and  decline,  people 
have  believed  that  sundry  processes  were  un- 
known at  certain  periods ; when,  in  fact,  almost 
all  the  essentials  of  buildings  have  remained 
the  same  since  the  first  ages.  Thus,  because 
Gervuse  says  that  the  work  of  the  old  cathedral 
at  Canterbury  was  done  with  an  axe,*  and  the  new 
with  a chisel,  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  Saxons 
had  no  chisels  and  no  carved  ornaments.  Now  the 
MSS.  distinctly  show  us  elaborate  capitals  which 


* See  Willis’s  “History  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.”  It 
Is  surprising  that  this  book  has  not  been  more  popular 
witli  the  profc.ssion.  It  is  the  history  of  the  building  of 
a church,  or  rather  of  the  choir  of  a church,  during  the 
very  best  period  of  art. 
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must  have  been  done  with  a chisel ; and  no  one 
can  for  a moment  imagine  that  so  useful  and 
obvious  an  instrument  could  ever  have  been  lost 
even  in  the  most  barbarous  countries,  much  less 
so  among  the  civilized  Anglo-Saxons.  We  owe 
also  to  Mr.  Wright  the  first  doubt  as  to  the  date 
of  Waltham  Abbey  church.  Hitherto  most  anti- 
quaries believed  it  to  be  of  the  date  of  Henry  I., — 
first  of  all,  because  it  was  like  the  architecture  of 
that  time ; secondly,  because  the  two  queens  of  that 
king  were  great  benefactors  to  the  establishment; 
and  thirdly  (and  here  was  the  rub),  because  it  was 
more  ornamented  than  any  known  contemporary 
Norman  or  Saxon  building.  As  if  Harold,  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  man  in  England,  could 
not  have  given  orders  for  a rich  building  to  be 
erected,  or  bad  not  the  funds  to  carry  it  out. 
I do  not  deny  that  he  might  have  employed 
foreign  workmen,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
these  foreign  workmen  must  have  come  from 
Normandy.  Harold  and  his  family  were  very  pro- 
perly anti-Norman,  and  it  is  just  as  likely  that 
he  got  his  workmen  from  Flanders  or  some  other 
part  of  the  Continent  as  from  Normandy. 

The  next  document  I shall  bring  forward  is  a 
view  of  the  church  and  monastery  of  Canterbury, 
contained  in  the  magnificently  illuminated  Psalter 
of  Eadwin,  now  preserved  in  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  This  very  curious  drawing,  which  is 
made  to  do  duty  both  as  plan  and  elevation,  has 
likewise  received  the  elucidations  of  Professor 
Willis,  to  whom  I may  venture  to  say  the  litera- 
ture and  some  parts  of  the  practice  of  our  art  owe 
more  than  to  any  one  else.  The  way  in  which  the 
plan  and  perspective)  are  made  to  co-exist  is  by 
making  a vanishing  point  in  the  centi'e  of  each 
court,  so  that  there  are  three  or  four  of  these 
vanishing  points  in  the  drawing.  The  two  towers 
which  we  saw  in  the  plan  of  St.  Gall  here  reappear, 
although  in  different  positions.  All  the  water- 
courses and  drains  are  shown,  and  upon  the  whole, 
considering  the  very  original  perspective,  it  may  be 
pronounced  to  he  a very  accurate  drawing;  indeed. 
Professor  Willis  tells  us  that  wherever  a building  is 
shown  on  this  plan,  Jlomancsque  work  is  more  or 
less  found  at  the  present  day  at  Canterbury.  I have 
not  been  able  to  see  the  original  of  this  drawing, 
but  the  notice  in  the  *' Vetusta  Monumenta,”  where 
it  is  engraved,  assures  us  that  it  is  coloured.  As 
a drawing  it  is  curious,  as  showing  the  complete 
development  of  the  practice  of  drawing  elevations 
upon  plans,  as  at  St.  Gall.  I think,however,that\ve 
must  consider  this  drawing  of  Canterbury  more  in 
the  light  of  a survey  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
system  of  water-courses  than  as  a document  to  he 
worked  from.  In  all  probability  such  documents 
would  not  be  very  common,  and  when  the  work 
was  done  the  erasing  Knife  of  the  writer  would  be 
brought  into  use,  and  the  parchment  or  vellum, 
which  was  very  valuable  in  those  days,  and  which 
by  the  way  Is  not  very  cheap  in  these,  would , 
receive  a new  employment.  That  this  was  the  case 
we  know  from  the  discovery  made  by  MM.  Yarin 
and  DIdron,  in  1838,  of  the  design  for  the  west  end 
of  a cathedral,  besides  several  details,  and  which 
they  found  under  the  writing  of  a manuscript 
containing  a list  of  the  deceased  members  of  the 
chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Rheims.  Now  the 
last  entry  is  1270,  and  the  drawings  were 
executed  in  all  probability  some  time  before. 
They  have,  according  to  M.  Didron’s  account  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  “ Aiinales,”  been  first 
sponged  out  and  then  scraped  over,  to  obliterate 
the  lines,  and  finally  ciit  into  leaves.  However, 
enough  remained  to  enable  M.  Didron,  assisted 
by  the  late  M.  Lassus,  to  produce  engravings  of 
several  portions,  which  will  be  found  equally  in 
the  same  volume  of  the  “Annales.”  M.  Didron 
assures  me  that  the  lines  are  very  thin,  which  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  treatment 
they  have  undergone. 

The  principal  composition  shows  a facade  for 
the  west  end  of  a church,  with  the  usual  three  por- 
tails,  and  the  somewhat  unusual  feature  of  a large 
window  above.  It  is  either  an  unfinished  pro- 
duction, or  one  for  the  use  of  the  architect  and 
his  workpeople  alone,  for  as  little  as  possible  is 
shown.  Thus,  only  two  or  three  crockets  are 
shown  at  one  side  of  each  of  the  great  pediments ; 
no  ornament  or  figure  is  shown  in  the  voussoir; 
the  left-hand  corner  is,  indeed,  more  worked  up, 
but  the  artist  has  made  up  for  it  by  showing 
nothing  at  all  on  the  right.  The  whole  com- 
position appears  to  me  to  want  somewhat  of 
severity,  and  I hope  that  it  was  sponged  out, 
aud  never  executed  on  this  account.  Another 
plate  shows  part  of  what  M.  Didron  thinks  is 
another  portail,  but  which  might  possibly  re- 
present the  return  angle  of  the  former  draw- 
ing. It  is  remarkable,  if  really  a portail,  for 
showing  the  outer  plane  of  the  centre  door  as 
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filled  with  tracery;  if  this  he  really  the  case,  it 
gives  us  an  arrangement  somewhat  similar  to  what 
obtained  in  the  west  front  of  the  now  destroyed 
church  of  St.  Nicaise,  at  Rheims.  M.  Didron 
thinks  that  the  architect,  being  hard  up  for  room, 
drew  in  the  tracery  of  the  window,  but  to  a 
dilferent  scale  to  what  the  portail  arch  was  drawn  ; 
but  if  even  that  were  the  case,  a window  would 
hardly  have  its  centre  light  twice  as  broad  as 
its  side  ones,  which  this  has.  Below  this  portail 
are  three  pieces  of  ornament,  each  drawn  in 
between  borders,  composed  of  six  lines  each. 
What  these  six  lines  mean  I am  totally  unable 
to  decide,  unless  they  represent  in  a sort  of 
shading,  the  rounded  edges  of  the  boutells 
on  either  side  of  the  great  hollow  in  which 
they  arc  placed;  hut  I certainly  cannot  agree 
with  M.  Didron’s  suggestion,  that  they  may 
be  the  lines  of  the  musical  scale,  and  as  the 
outer  parts  of  the  ornament  aro  occasionally 
drawn  upon  them,  and  of  course  go  up  and 
down,  so  we  have  a sort  of  architectural  music. 

Wilkars  de  Honecourt  is  the  next  on  tlie  list, 
the  fac-similes  of  whose  sketch-book  are  now  iu  the 
hands  of  everybody.  So  much  has  been  said  and 
written  concerning  these  drawings  that  I shall 
very  much  curtail  my  description  of  them,  which 
w'ould  otherwise  have  been  long,  considering  tliat 
these  are  the  most  perfect  aud  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  the  drawings  of  the  Middle  Ages  which 
have  come  down  to  us;  aud  first  of  all  I must  bo 
allowed  to  claim  Willnra  for  our  profession,  as 
some  attempts  have  been  made  to  hand  him  over 
to  the  sculptors  and  painters,  because,  forsooth, 
he  drew  the  figure  too  well  and  too  frequently. 
There  is  one  fact,  however,  which  completely,  as 
far  as  I see,  upsets  this  theory,  and  that  is  this — 
the  tendency  of  an  artist,  either  painter  or 
sculptor,  or  architect,  would  be  to  sketch  details 
which  would  come  in  useful  to  him.  Thus  the 
painter  and  sculptor  would  draw  parts  of  the 
humanbody,bitsof  costume,  anatomy,  <ic.;  while  the 
architect,  on  the  contrary,  would  draw  mouldings, 
capitals,  foliage,  <S:c.  Now,  in  the  sketches  under 
consideration  we  do  find  the  capitals,  foliage,  aud 
mouldings,  but  we  do  not  find  studies  of  bauds,  of 
feet,  of  anatomy,  &.c. ; but,  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  a number  of  problems  which  would  only  be  useful 
to  a man  engaged  in  actual  building.  As  regards 
the  drawing  itself,  the  sketch  was  first  made  with 
a leaden  or  silver  pencil,  either  of  which  would 
perfectly  mark  on  the  vellum.  If  the  subject 
were  an  architectural  one,  the  straight  lines  were 
ruled,  and  the  circles  put  in  with  a compass,  one 
end  of  which  had  a leaden  point.  These  lines  were 
afterwards  gone  over  with  a blackish  brown  ink, 
by  means  of  the  hand  alone,  no  instrument  being 
employed.  Upon  looking  again  at  this  MS. 
two  months  ago,  I was  struck  more  than 
ever  by  the  extreme  precision  of  the  touch : 
there  is  no  faltering  or  wavering,  but  the  lino  is 
just  as  thick  and  as  firm  where  it  ends  as  where  it 
begins.  Again,  in  drawing  things  in  small, 
mouldings  and  foliage  become  simplified  so  as  not 
to  break  up  the  breadth  of  the  composition. 
Clearness  is  got  by  blacking  hollows  where  they 
occur,  and  the  grounds  of  ornament,  such  as  capi- 
tals, &c.  The  walls  of  the  plans,  however,  are  not 
etched,  and  we  shall  find  this  practice  obtain- 
ing even  in  Hope’s  time,  the  majority  of  whose 
plans  are  not  etched,  although  not  devoid  of  colour. 
One  would  imagine  that  Willars  might  have 
etched  them  up  with  his  leaden  point  as  he  often 
did  his  drapery ; but  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs. 
Another  peculiarity  of  our  architect  was,  when  he 
copied  any  executed  work,  be  copied  it  not  as  he 
saw  it,  hut  with  variations  of  his  own,  and  as  he 
would  execute  it  himself;  thus  the  window  at 
Chartres  is  considerably  altered  iu  order  to  get 
more  space  for  light,  while  that  at  Lausanne  is  so 
much  so  that  it  can  hardly  he  recognised.  But 
with  all  his  peculiarities,  Willars  presents  us  willi 
a decidedly  good  style  of  drawing,  and  which,  it 
strikes  me,  might  eventually  be  developed  into 
something  much  better  than  that  in  use  of  late 
years.  I mean,  that  we  should  join  our  improved 
knowledge  of  perspective  and  of  the  figure  to  the 
energy,  simplicity,  and  firmness  of  our  confrere 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  fourteenth  century  afibrds  us  the  draw- 
ings of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne.  These  1 saw 
some  ten  years  ago,  hut  as  far  as  I remember 
I was  told  that  the  originals  were  in  the  archi- 
tect’s office,  and  that  what  I saw  were  only  copies. 
It  is  very  true  that  they,  besides  several  others, 
have  been  published  both  in  Germany  and  France, 
but  I must  confess  that  I should  bo  sorry  to  de- 
duce any  theories  as  to  thickness  of  line,  &c., 
from  the  fac-similes  made  by  the  Germans,  who 
have  an  abominable  mode  of  publishing  almost 
everything  in  the  finest  possible  lines,  exactly 
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like  Pugiu’s  Spechneus  and  other  works  of  that 
period,  thereby  utterly  depi'iving  them  of  all 
vigour,  and  producing  a very  false  impression. 

The  lifteenth  century  being  nearer  our  own 
time,  presents  xis,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
with  a greater  number  of  drawings.  I'irst,  we  owe 
to  Professor  Willis  the  explanation  of  the  legends 
attached  to  the  section  of  mouldings  from  the  door 
of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Bristol,  made  by 
William  of  Worcester  in  his  Itinerary,  preserved 
at  Corpus  Christ!  College,  at  Cambridge;  but 
the  most  interesting  to  us  as  Englishmen,  arc 
those  drawings  for  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
now  ill  the  Cottonian  collection  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  first  of  these  shows  the  east  and 
north  sides  of  the  chapel  in  perspective,  i.e.,  the 
north  side  is  drawn  parallel  to  the  horizon,  almost 
ill  elevation,  while  the  lines  of  the  eastern  go  to  a 
vanishing  point.  The  drawing  is  partially  coloured, 
and  is  especially  curious,  us  showing  a small  half- 
timbered  building  at  the  eastern  end,  with  a 
fli-che  containing  a clock-face.  The  details  of  the 
architecture  are  very  well  made  out,  and  there  are 
ruled  lines,  like  a modern  drawing.  No  figures  are 
shown  in  the  niches,  and  the  rain-water  is  carried 
off  hy  regular  pipes,  as  in  the  present  day. 
Curiously  enough,  similar  leaden  pipes  are  to  bo 
found  in  those  parts  of  the  Cathedral  of  Beauvais 
erected  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  but 
in  this  latter  case  they  are  ekihorately  tinned  with 
powderings  of  Jleur-de-lys,  d:c.  Although  this 
drawing  has  a look  of  having  been  subject  to  a 
great  deal  of  wear  and  tear,  and  looks  just  as  if  it 
had  really  been  used  by  workmen,  I am  afraid 
that  its  general  appearance  has  the  look  rather  of 
the  sixteenth  than  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Another  drawing  shows  us  the  tower  intended  to 
have  been  erected  close  to  the  same  building.  As 
an  architectural  composition  it  is  of  no  great 
value,  having  several  stages,  with  a small  window 
in  each,  aud  an  octagonal  buttress  at  each  angle, 
which  buttresses  finish  in  spirclets.  The  draw- 
ing is  executed  in  ruled  black  lines,  and  has 
a wash  of  blue  colour,  more  or  less  deep,  all  over 
the  building.  The  hollows  of  the  mouldings  are 
not  blacked  iu,  hut  etched,  which  is  the  next 
best  thing,  although  rather  a dangerous  one;  for 
ii  contractor  on  one  occasion  actually  mistook  the 
etched  boUows  in  a drawing  I gave  him  for  dog- 
teetli,  and  estimated  them  as  such.  Of  course,  when 
the  amount  had  to  he  deducted  from  the  estimate, 
the  dog-tooth  ornament  was  not  allowed  too  much 
lor.  1 should  mention  that  this  drawing  of  the 
tower  of  King’s  College  is  in  perspective,  although 
of  a very  unsatisfactory  kind,  for,  among  other 
things,  the  whole  of  the  four  spires  find  them, 
selves  at  the  same  level  at  the  top  of  the  drawing. 
Another  design,  of  about  the  same  period,  is  that 
for  a gallery  for  Henry  Vill.;  this,  likewise  isin 
perspective,  and  runs  diagonally  across  the  pace 
It  IS  drawn  with  the  free  hand  in  black  ink  or 
pigment,  but  one  or  two  of  the  longest  lines  have 
been  ruled.  It  is  likewise  shaded  up  in  black, 
and  locally  coloured  with  thin  washes,  like  those  I 
shall  presently  notice  in  Albert  Durev’s  works  It 
IS  a very  careless  drawing,  and  the  style  is  a sort 
ot  bad  Cxermanized  Henaissance,  with  baluster 
columns,  ivc. 

A later  drawing  is  contained  in  the  same  collec- 
tion  tlie  date  ot  which  would  probably  bring  us 
to  Edward  \ I.  or  Mary.  It  is  the  facade  of  a 
hoiise,  almost  in  what  is  now  called  the  Italian 
st^  Ic,  but  with  Rcnaissauce  details.  The  pcrspec- 
too  ,s  very  foir,  the  vimishiiig  point  being  in  the 
nnddle  of  the  building,  so  as  to  show  the  proiect- 
nig  wings  and  the  external  staircases  in  perspec- 
tu-e.^  I he  composition,  also,  is  by  no  means 
deficient  in  picturesqueness;  hut  we  cau  hardly 
jnaise  the  colouring,  which,  with  partial  shading 
m black  or  gray,  presents  us  witli  a bricht  body- 
*”■'6“  ''ermillioii  easi 

nients  to  the  windows. 

Before  leaving  the  MS.  Room  of  tl.e  Biitish 
M uscum  I must  notice  one  or  two  drawings  there 
deposited.  The  first  is  a design  iu  perspective  for 
IV  large  and  complicated  tent.  The  plan  may  he 
desciibed  as  like  that  of  Canterbury  and  other 
cathedrals,  viz, -a  cross  with  two  transverses. 
w l is  tinted  up 

vnfwv  ornaments  touched  up  with 

ycllon  The  book  known  ns  Ang.  3,  Cotton 
pments  us  with  several  otlier  tents,  and  a re- 
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vahiue  likewise 
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appear  to  have  como  off.  The  design  is  in 
bad  perspective,  as  usual,  but  drawn  very  care- 
fully, and  probably  with  a ruling  pen.  The 
circles  aud  arches  also  appear  to  have  been  done 
withabowpon.  Tlie  ink  is  a sort  of  dark  sepia ; it 
is  also  shaded  very  neatly  aud  carefully  with  the 
same.  There  are  no  figures  shown  in  the  niches, 
and  the  line  of  iuipenotratiou  above  is  distinctly 
shown,  whereas  in  some  of  the  German  drawings, 
if  we  may  believe  the  engravings,  the  mouldings 
iu  similar  cases  are  simply  drawn  as  ending  in 
nothiug. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  have  published  also 
ia  the  “ Vetusta  Mouumenta”  the  drawing  repre- 
senting the  funeral  of  Abbot  Islip.  This  very 
curious  roll  of  vellum,  which  is  now  preserved  in 
the  Heralds’,  College,  is  of  great  value  both  to  the 
antiquary  and  to  the  architect,  inasmuch  as  it 
presents  us  with  sundry  views  of  the  interior  of 
Westminster  Abbey  before  the  Reformation.  The 
lines  are  thin  and  the  execution  delicate.  From 
it  we  learn  what  statues  adorned  the  altar-screen, 
and  what  statues  were  placed  above  it.  The  dossel, 
exactly  the  most  curious  part,  is  represented 
as  being  covered  up;  but  the  brackets  on  the 
pediment  of  the  wonderful  tomb  of  Amya  dc 
Valance  are  shown  to  have  supported  angels. 
Again,  the  blank  wall  space  in  the  chapel  over 
Islip’s  Chantry,  where  now  the  waxwork  is  de- 
posited, had  a large  picture  of  the  “Last  Judg- 
ment;” and  another  part  of  the  roll  presents  us 
with  the  screens,  now  destroyed,  which  divided 
the  chapels  of  the  north  transept  from  one  another. 
Nothing  can  be  much  better  than  the  drawing 
both  of  the  architecture  and  of  the  figures  in  that 
roll.  I may  mention  as  another  proof  of  the  value 
of  documentary  evidence  relating  to  the  same 
building,  that  the  manuscript  life  of  St.  Edward, 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  shows  us  what 
figures  were  placed  on  the  twisted  columns  at 
the  western  end  of  the  Confessor’s  tomb.  It 
appears  that  they  supported  statues,  and  if  we 
may  believe  the  MS.,  coloured  or  enamelled  statues 
of  the  king  and  St.  John. 

I must  now  take  you  to  the  Print-room  of  the 
British  Museum,  to  examine  the  drawings  of  two 
of  the  greatest  artists  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced, for  we  shall  here  find  drawings  made  by 
the  hands  of  both  Albert  Purer  and  Michelangelo, 
both  great  in  all  the  three  arts,  as  I hope 
some  day  may  be  the  case  again  with  our  pro- 
fession. This  day,  indeed,  will  not  come  iu 
our  lives,  hut  still  we  must  do  our  best  to  help 
on  the  good  time,  and  instead  of  fame  take 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  our  duty,  as  the 
reward  of  our  exertions.  First,  of  Albert  Purer, 
for  he  closes  one  great  period  of  art.  In  the  Print- 
room  is  a very  large  square  folio  volume,  nearly 
filled  with  drawings  by  this  master;  at  all  events, 
they  are  attributed  to  him,  although  I have 
aUvays  had  my  doubts  bow  ever  Albert  Purer, 
although  aided  by  great  industry  and  a scolding 
wife,  could  have  got  through  even  one-half  of  the 
work  attributed  to  him.  His  drawings  are  done 
iu  moderately  thick  lines,  either  with  black  or 
dark  brown  ink,  and  betray  most  certain  traces  of 
compass  points,  ruling-pens  and  bow  pens.  The 
first  drawing  I shall  notice  is  the  plan,  looking 
down  from  above,  of  a most  complicated  fountain 
or  pinnacle;  there  arc  pinnacles  and  pediments 
with  an  S-shaped  plan,  and,  indeed.  It  resembles 
the  almost  impossible  architecture  that  Israel  Van 
Meekin  designed  on  paper,  and  Adam  Kraft 
executed  in  stone. 

There  arc  a great  many  compass-holes  in  this 
drawing,  as  if  it  had  been  pricked  off.  It  is  most 
carefully  done,  and  the  sections  of  the  mouldings 
have  the  beads  turned  in  with  the  bow  pen.  The 
lines  of  operation,  such  as  the  centre  lines,  are 
simply  scratched  on  the  paper,  as  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  liud  means  of  erasing  the  leadlines 
\\  e shall  see  Jolm  Thorpe  doing  the  same  thin?! 
Another  drawing  represents  n tomb,  evidently 
Italian  beneath  a vault,  supported  upon  four  pil- 
lars.  This  drawing  is  done  in  black,  and  elaborately 
shaded  with  the  same  colour  mixed  with  white: 
the  lines  are  ruled. 

_ There  are  likewise  designs  for  sundry  nieces  of 
jewellery.  These  are  outlined  in  black  or  dark 
brown,  and  then  very  slightly  coloured  with  light 
washes  of  colour,  the  raised  parts  being  left 
white.  One  design  would  appear  to  represent 
a large  vase  or  fountain  of  the  most  elaborate 
aescnption.  From  it  the  various  figures  pour  out 
streams  of  liquid,  which,  as  it  is  coloured  red  in  one 
case,  I suspect  to  represent  wine.  There  are  two 
hands  a little  below  the  middle  which  hold  out 
cups  similar  to  those  attached  to  the  drinkinp- 
foiintaius  of  the  present  day,  to  receive  the  noble 
juice.  ^ Indeed,  this  design  would  make  a most 
charming  drinking-fountain  if  executed  in  copper 


and  enamelled,  or,  indeed,  even  in  stone,  painted; 
and  I should  be  very  much  inclined  to  recommend 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  Drinking-fountains  Asso- 
ciation, whose  designs  certainly,  to  say  the  least, 
afford  some  margin  for  improvement.  But  to 
return  to  Albert  Durer.  Three  or  four  leaves  of  the 
book  are  occupied  with  acoloured  design  for  baluster 
column  covered  with  arabesques  : the  drawing  is 
most  vigorous,  aud  the  colouring  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  The  other  drawings  are  more  remark- 
able as  curiosities  than  as  having  relation  to  archi- 
tecture. Thus  there  is  the  figure  drawn  from  the 
model  which  he  afterwards  used  in  bis  beautiful 
plate  of  Fortune.  The  original  figure  is  covered 
over  with  squares  drawn  with  a sharp  point,  evi- 
dently for  reducing  or  enlarging  it.  At  page  11-3 
is  a bird  remarkably  like  the  dodo,  and  further  on 
a full-size  elevation  and  plan  of  a shoe  of  the  pe- 
riod,— a most  valuable  drawing  for  the  writer  on 
costume.  Durer,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  had  all 
the  conveniences  and  appliances  of  modern  times 
as  regards  his  architectural  drawing;  hut  it  is 
evident  that  his  bow  pen  was  none  of  the  best, 
os  his  circles  are  the  least  neat  parts  of  the  draw- 
ings. 

Kow  for  Michelangelo  : the  British  Museum  is 
not  very  rich  in  the  architectural  drawings  of 
this  master,  yet  it  will  probably  be  better  to  go 
through  them  as  they  are  more  accessible  to  the 
student  than  those  in  other  collections  would 
be.  They  are  for  the  most  part  sketched  on  with 
common  ink,  which  has  now  turned  brown,  with 
a common  pen,  and  drawn  right  off  by  hand,  the 
circles  being  put  in  anyhow.  Some  of  them  may 
probably  have  Keen  first  of  all  scratched  in  with 
charcoal,  but  we  have  no  traces  of  it : one  of  them, 
however,  has  evidently  been  inked  in  upon  some- 
thing resembling  chalk,  or  very  black  soft  pencil. 
The  drawings,  even  the  details,  are  exceedingly 
rough,  and  if  ever  worked  from,  must  have  been 
drawn  out  on  a board  by  a pupil,  and  afterwards 
corrected  by  the  master.  They  consist  of  all  sorts 
of  subjects,  windows,  capitals,  entablatures,  &c., 
hut  none  of  any  great  interest.  The  Musce 
Wicar,  at  Lille,  is  the  place  one  must  go  to  who 
wishes  to  see  what  the  architectural  drawings  of 
Michelangelo  are  really  like.  It  appears  that  Wicar 
got  bold  of  a sketch-book  of  Michelangelo’s,  very 
similar,  in  fact,  to  that  of  Willars  de  Honecourt, 
and  it  is  this  book,  cut  up,  and  framed  and  glazed, 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  riches  of  the  Lille 
Museum.  The  hook  contains  architectural  studies 
from  the  modern  contemporary  edifices — from  those 
of  Bramaute  and  Brnuelleschi,  studies  from  classic 
buildings,  and  his  own  compositions,  including 
the  facade  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  plan  of  the 
. vestibule  of  the  Laurentlan  Library ; and,  lastly, 
directions  for  casting  artillery.  It  is  curious  to 
compare  this  latter  with  the  trehuchet  of  Willars, 
so  excellently  described  and  elucidated  by  Pro- 
fessor Willis.  I find  the  following  notes  in  my 
copy  of  the  Wicar  collection.  These  drawings  are 
executed  in  brown  ink,  with  the  help  ofa  common 
straight-edge.  There  are  no  cross  hatchings, 
and  though  the  plans  arc  tinted,  they  are  done 
so  in  a very  careless  manner.  Very  often  no 
straight-edge  is  used,  aud  the  lines  are  drawn  iu 
by  band.  Lines  are  also  often  drawn  with  a blunt 
point  on  the  paper.  The  same  institution  also 
contains  the  velum  sketch  or  pattern  book  of 
Frnncia.  As  many  of  these  compositions  arc  very 
small,  r?-  by  1 inch,  and  as  they  have  the  appearance 
of  having  been  done  for  nielli.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable to  suppose  that  they  were  inteuded  to 
serve  him  in  his  profession  of  goldsmith.  One 
page  contains  ten  Madonnas,  each  less  than  the 
other,  the  largest  1 square  inch,  and  the  least, 

J of  an  inch  by  There  are  also  on  the  same 
page  twenty-four  portraits,  eight  of  whom  are 
Turks,  besides  several  other  subjects,  such  as 
children’s  games,  &c. 

This  museum  also  contains  a cojiy  of  tlie  di'aw- 
ing  attributed  to  Van  Eyk,  of  which  duplicates 
are  to  be  found,  if  1 remember  rightly,  both  at 
Bruges,  Cologne,  and  I almost  think  Antwerp.  It 
represents  a female  seated  in  front  of  a tower 
holding  a palm-branch  and  book ; the  tower  is 
octagonal  or  hexagonal,  aud  in  process  of  being 
built:  it  is  drawn  on  paper  and  entirely  by  the  pen 
except  in  some  of  the  dark  parts,  where  a little 
colour  Ls  dragged  on  to  assist  the  lines ; there  is  no 
cross-hatching,  but  occasionally  small  dots  are 
used  to  continue  the  lines;  it  is  covered  with 
squares,  and  I suspect  it  to  be  a copy. 

We  must  now  return  to  England.  By  tho  very 
great  kindness  of  Mr.  S.  Smlrke,  who  put  himself 
very  much  out  of  the  way  to  oblige  me,  I have 
been  enabled  to  examine  tho  drawings  by  .T.  Thorpe 
now  preserved  in  the  Soane  Museum.  As  several 
of  these  drawings  are  already  known  by  tha  fac- 
similes published  by  Mr.  Richardson  in  his  series 
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of  Elizabethan  architecture,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  subjects  represented,  and  I shall 
only  say  a word  or  two  upon  the  execution. 

Thorpe  appears  to  have  had  all  the  advantages 
which  we  have  in  the  present  day,  except  that  he 
could  not  rub  out  his  pencil,  or  leaden  point.  Thus, 
the  centre  lines  are  therefore  done  with  a blunt 
point.  His  plans  arc  very  seldom  etched,  although 
there  are  one  or  two  that  are  so  treated  j among 
them,  a very  curious  plan  of  Henry  VII.’s  chapel 
showing  all  the  screens  perfect,  as  well  as  the  site 
of  Edward  VI.’s  tomb  in  front  of  that  of  Henry 
VIL,  which  tomb  was  put  up  by  one  of  his  sisters 
and  destroyed  by  the  other.  It  is  cimious  that  I 
did  not  observe  any  cast  shadows  in  the  tinted 
elevations  of  Thorpe,*  or,  indeed,  of  any  of  those 
which  I have  been  noticing ; it  being  reserved  to  us 
moderus  to  make  our  drawings  at  once  ugly  and 
scientific.  With  Thorpe  we  take  leave  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  There  propose  to  close  this  small  notice, 
merely  calling  attention  to  the  very  valuable  and 
clever  volume  of  drawings  belonging  toovir  library, 
containing  a large  number  of  sketches  washed  in  in 
sepia  and  ludiaii  ink,  apparently  designs  for  scenes. , 
Although  belonging  to  the  most  Itococo  period, 
yet  they  display  a power  of  invention  and  design 
which  would  do  honour  to  any  age ; and  we  can 
only  regret  that  such  good  men  should  have  fallen 
on  evil  times.  We  also  possess  a little  sketch  by 
Sir  C.  Wren,  done  like  those  of  Michelangelo, 
with  the  free  baud,  with  common  pen  and  ink. 
At  the  end  of  last  century,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  present,  the  fashion  was  to  make  drawings  in 
fine  lines,  tinted  with  Indian  ink. 

At  the  revival  of  Mediawal  art  a favourite  way 
of  sketching  was  to  outline  in  pencil,  and  tint  up 
with  Indian  ink  or  sepia.  Most  of  Mr.  Blore’s 
drawings  are  done  in  this  manner,  and  are  so  sur- 
prisingly and  minutely  finished,  that  they  give 
the  idea  of  very  clear  photography.  But  before 
this  the  custom  of  offices  was  to  make  the  draw- 
ings simply  in  thin  lines,  and  then  to  back -line 
them, — a practice  destructive  of  all  breadth  of 
effect,  and  absolutely  perplexing  to  the  eyes. 

The  elder  Pugin’s  works  are  specimens  of  this 
style,  which,  I am  happy  to  say,  is  nearly  obsolete. 

The  younger  Pugin  brought  the  first  change  to 
the  system  in  bis  plates,  where  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, made  things  look  too  well  by  his  marvellous 
etching ; indeed,  there  is  a ftzziness  and  an 
action  in  all  his  plates  which  you  look  in  vain 
for  in  the  real  thing.  The  present  system  of 
etching  up  a drawing  is  an  offshoot  from  this  style, 
and  is,  I am  afraid,  open  to  very  nearly  the  same 
objection. 

We  have  to  thank  competition  committees  for 
its  use,  who,  forbidding  the  employment  of  colour, 
have  obtained  a much  more  seductive  style  of 
perspective;  for  I think  I would  any  day  hack  a 
good  etched  drawing  against  a coloured  one. 

But,  of  coarse,  the  success  of  a design  in  stone 
and  mortar  must  depend  upon  the  working  draw- 
ings, for  nobody  sets  out  work  or  chisels  stones 
from  perspectives;  and  it  is  in  these  that  1 hope 
to  see  good  strong,  thick,  bold  lines  employed,  so 
that  we  may  get  into  the  habit  of  leaving  oat 
those  prettinesses,  which  only  cost  money  and 
spoil  our  designs.  But,  after  all,  no  amount  of 
architectural  drawing  would  make  a man  an  artist 
or  an  architect, — for  they  are  one  and  the  same 
thing, — unless  he  obtains  a complete  mastery  of 
the  human  figure ; and  I would  earnestly  suggest 
whether  this  Institute  could  not  aid  the  attain- 
ment of  this  end  by  having  evenings  when  a 
model  should  sit  and  a good  artist  be  engaged  to 
correct  tbe  drawings,  "^^en  the  profession  gene- 
rally begin  to  draw  tbe  figure  and  make  bold 
architectural  drawings,  and  generally  to  tbiuk  for 
themselves,  instead  of  going  to  past  ages  and  pre- 
cedents, we  may  then  hope  to  have  an  Architecture. 


PROPOSED  PUGIN  MEMORIAL  PUND. 
On  the  principle  of  allowing  both  sides  in  mat- 
ters of  judgment  to  state  their  views,  we  give 
place  to  the  following  letter,  which  has  been 
addressed  to  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Fund, 
by  Professor  Don.aldson  : — 

“ I am  truly  ashamed  to  have  allowed  your 
friendly  notes  respecting  the  Pugin  Testimonial 
to  remain  so  long  unanswered,  but  I was  in  the 
country  at  the  time  tbe  first  arrived,  and  have  been 
pretty  constantly  away  from  town  ever  since,  and 
occupied  in  absorbing  matters  of  business,  so  as 
not  to  have  had  the  time  to  acknowledge  them 
with  the  deliberation  they  deserved.  I am  much 
gratified  by  tbe  proposal  to  be  upon  the  com- 
mittee ; hut,  anxious  as  I have  ever  been  to  take 

* When  I say  cast  shadows,  I mean  cast  shadows 
sharply  defined.  There  is  often  a cast  shadow,  but  it  is 
almost  always  shaded  off. 


part  in  any  project  which  had  the  sanction  of  an 
influential  portion  of  my  professional  brethren, 
and  the  object  of  which  might  professedly  be  the 
promotion  of  our  art,  I feel  that  I must  decline 
the  honour  you  propose  to  me.  It  is  proper  and 
due  to  you  and  the  earlier  promoters  of  this  testi- 
mouial,  that  I should  frankly  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  I do  so. 

I consider  that  Welby  Pugin  was  a very  dis- 
tinguished and  earnest  artist  j that  he  did  much 
for  our  school ; that  he  freed  it  from  the  trammels 
of  merely  following  in  the  course  of  Mediawal 
art  as  it  existed  in  this  country  ; and,  by  going  to 
France  and  Germany,  and  seeking  in  the  produc- 
tions of  those  countries  fresh  hints  and  sugges- 
tions, new  sources  of  beauty,  and  novel  comWa- 
tious  of  form  and  decoration,  he  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  conception,  and  produced  works  of  high 
merit.  We  must  also  recognize  in  him  an  artist’s 
soul,  filled  with  an  enthusiastic  zeal.  Under  this 
point  of  view  I should  heartily  concur  in  a testi- 
monial, even  although  there  already  exist  a most 
fitting  one  in  the  chapel  at  Ramsgate  and  the 
statue  erected  by  tbe  love  and  devotion  of  his 
admirers.  But,  amidst  all  the  admirable  quali- 
ties of  Welby  Pugin,  there  existed  a narrow- 
minded sectarian  spirit.  His  love  for  art  was 
limited  to  a srrperstitious  devotion  and  worship  of 
Mediscval  or  Gothic  creations.  He  was  intolerant 
of  every  other  class  of  resthetic  thought : he  could 
not  bear  any  other  style  that  might  be  supposed 
to  compete  with  it.  He  attempted  to  crush  classic 
architecture  with  a relentless  and  consequently 
with  a very  unfair  spirit,  as  witness  his  ' Con- 
trasts.’ He  reprobated  its  study,  and  considered 
its  productions  as  intolerable  nuisances.  This  ex- 
clusiveness was  an  unhappy  feature  in  his  character, 
an  obliquity,  of  artistic  pei’ception.  Now,  this 
obliquity  it  Is  sought  to  perpetuate  by  the  me- 
morial proposed  in  your  letter  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a travelling  studentship,  in  confining  its 
purpose  to  examine  and  illustrate  Mediceval  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting,  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  special  form  of  the  memorial  is 
founded  upon  an  aspii-ation  of  his  uttered  many 
years  ago.  Since  then  Gothic  art  has  been  more 
studied  in  this  country  than  any  other,  and  greater 
encouragement  given  to  its  followers  than  to  those 
of  the  arts  of  any  other  period  or  style;  and  a 
large  portion  of  our  leading  men  are  those  justly 
eminent  throughout  Europe  for  their  talents  as 
Medijcval  architects.  The  limitation  I conceive 
to  be  most  pernicious,  for  it  fetters  the  taste  and 
narrows  the  judgment.  The  highest  privilege  of 
the  artistic  mind  should  be  its  perfect  liberty,  and 
tbe  student  should  be  allowed  to  drink  at  every 
fountain  of  inspiration.  It  creates  tbe  false  idea 
of  there  being  one  point  of  view  from  which  form, 
sentiment,  and  expression  can  be  alone  properly 
studied,  and  that  out  of  it  there  can  be  no  pro- 
priety of  thought  and  conception.  It  confirms 
the  notion,  too  sedulously  inculcated  already,  of 
antagonism,  contempt,  and  strife;  whereas,  the 
arts  should  oft'er  a common  platform  of  peace, 
harmony,  love,  and  generous  rivalry  between  the 
lovers  of  nature, — that  is,  those  who  seek  by  their 
works  to  transfer  to  their  production  the  beauties, 
intellectual  and  physical,  of  the  material  world. 
It  sows  the  seeds  of  permanent  discord,  and  of  a 
foregone  conclusion.  In  my  writings  and  my 
lectures  I have  studiously  sought  to  do  all  honour 
to  the  glorious  productions  of  the  Medimval 
period,  and  to  teach  those  under  me  to  appreciate 
the  beauties  of  art  and  science  which  abound  in 
the  wonderful  edifices  of  Gothic  architecture.  In 
fact,  my  view  of  our  art  is  a catholic  and  general 
one,  and  I cannot  biit  regard  with  apprehension 
any  movement  tending  to  drive  out  of  the  field 
all  styles  but  one.  It  would  be  as  pernicious  as, 
in  painting,  to  select  for  exclusive  distinction  and 
honour  pre-Raffaellism,  and  so  to  ignore  those 
classes  of  historic  art  which  Eaffaelle  himself, 
Michelangelo,  Paul  Veronese,  Titian,  the  Caracci, 
and  other  great  masters  illustrated  by  their  magic 
powers. 

Entertaining  these  views  of  tbe  proposed  Fugin 
testimonial,  I should  be  stupid  and  cowardly  if  I 
shrank  from  expressing  the  objections  I have  to  it 
in  the  true  interests  of  architecture. 

Tnos.  L.  Donaxdson.” 

*#*  It  should  be  remembered  that  as  the  fund 
will  be  handed  over  for  its  application  to  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  by  whom 
Architecture  in  its  universal  sense  is  to  he  main- 
tained and  fostered,  and  who  have  already  a fund 
to  aid  their  medallists  in  pursuing  their  studies 
abroad,  the  Pugin  Memorial  Fund,  for  studies 
at  home,  will  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute  for  the  promotion 
of  the  study  of  architecture  in  all  its  develop- 
ments and  varieties. 


THE  PROPOSED  EDUCATIONAL  QUALI- 
FICATION FOR  ARCHITECTS. 

Before  leaving  my  first  inquiry  for  the  second, 
— that  is  to  say,  the  general  principle  of  the  Insti- 
tute proposal  for  its  details, — it  may  be  well  to 
take  up  one  point  in  transition,  namely,  whether 
the  present  seems  to  be  the  proper  time  for  action. 
Is  the  condition  of  the  profession  suitable  in 
respect  of  preparedness?  Has  the  measure  itself 
passed  through  a satisfactory  preparatory  course  ? 
If  the  profession  is  not  ready,  the  measure  must 
wait.  If  tbe  measure  is  not  matured,  the  pro- 
fession must  wait. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  body  of  archi- 
tects, I am  very  hopeful  that  this  may  not  be 
found  unsatisfactory.  Taking  London  alone,  as 
the  best  criterion,  we  find  about  one  thousand 
persons  professing  tbe  craft,  eitlier  as  principals 
or  salaried  assistants.  Make  all  allowance  for 
irregulars : take  away  also  those  considerable 
classes  of  measuring  surveyors  and  merely  super- 
intending surveyors  (“  practical  men ’'  so  called), 
who  are  perfectly  respectable  in  everything  but 
their  assumption,  needlessly  I think,  of  the  supe- 
rior name : eliminate  also  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment those  (some  of  them  amongst  our  most  re- 
sponsible men  of  business)  who  profess  and  desire 
no  other  practice  but  that  which  arises  out  of 
dealings  with  property : there  still  remain,  per- 
haps, three  or  four  hundred  gentlemen  of  good 
general  education  and  social  standing,  together 
with  a corresponding  number  of  assistants,  who 
are  every  one  more  or  less  competent  to  challenge 
the  twofold  test  of  a practical  architect,  namely, 
artistic  design,  and  scientific  construction.  Now 
this  is  a goodly  array  of  guild-brothers.  Such  a 
profession  is  entitled  to  public  confidence : and  it 
possesses  it.  Upon  this  basis  of  what  is  called 
respectability  of  practice,  the  present  Institute 
has  been  established,  and,  by  the  exercise  of  the 
ballot  for  admission,  has  been  successfully  main- 
tained. The  inti’oduction  of  an  educational 
standard,  whenever  this  shall  he  brought  about, 
is  a superseding  of  the  present  standard  of  so- 
called  respectability ; and  we  are  now  inquiring 
whether  our  organization  is  ripe  for  this  advance, 
— whether  our  principles  of  craftsmanship  are  so 
far  understood,  not  only  by  tbe  few  who  are  to 
lead,  but  by  the  many  who  are  to  support  with 
their  approval,  as  to  be  academically  systematized 
for  the  more  easy  and  thorough  instructiiTn  of 
youth.  This  is  matter  for  evidence ; hut  at  pre- 
sent I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  result  of 
evidence  would  be  in  favour  of  action. 

If  so,  then  what  is  the  position  of  the  measure 
before  us  as  to  maturity  ? I am  afraid  that 
some  of  our  advisers,  especially  in  the  provinces, 
are  under  the  impression  that  the  proposal  is 
entirely  new  and  original,  a sudden  inspiration  on 
the  part  of  the  last  year’s  Council.  But  whether 
sufficiently  matured  or  not,  it  is  more  matured 
than  this.  The  readers  of  the  Builder  will  re- 
member, that  for  a good  many  years  the  question 
of  educational  reform  has  been  kept  steadily 
before  the  architectural  public.  In  1847,  the 
demands  of  the  students  themselves  for  a bettor 
system  of  education  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  well-known  junior  society,  which  still  flou- 
rishes. Its  object  was  to  supply,  for  want  of 
better,  the  means  of  mutual  instruction.  Several 
attempts  have  since  been  made  to  graft  upon  this 
institution  something  that  should  make  it  more 
academic.al,  but  without  effect : certain  proposals 
will  also  be  remembered  as  having  been  offered  to 
the  Institute  itself,  with  a similar  view;  still 
without  effect.  Again,  not  to  speak  of  merely 
private  suggestions, the  establishment  of  a national 
Academy  of  Architecture  has  been  publicly  advo- 
cated in  various  shapes  from  the  time  of  Mr. 
Bartholomew  to  the  recent  occasion,  when  the 
Institute  took  into  serious  consideration  the  posi- 
tion of  architecture  in  the  Koyul  Academy  of 
Ai'ts.  Still,  another  endeavour  dates  from  the 
publication  by  Mr.  Tite,  at  the  instigation  of  tbe 
junior  society,  of  the  famous  Berlin  curriculum. 
Such  as  these  have  been  the  chief  stages  of  the 
movement.  The  last  developed  itself  into  what 
is  called  the  “ Diploma  question,”  which  fastened 
not  only  upon  the  professional  mind,  but  upon 
the  less  accessible  mind  of  tbe  Institute,  pro- 
voking long  debate,  until  at  length,  discussion 
being  “adjourned,”  the  disquieting  question, 
judiciously  perhaps,  if  not  quite  constitutionally, 
was  gently  extinguished  by  the  Council : tho 
adjourned  discussion  never  was  beard  of  again, 
like  the  ship  that  sailed  on  a Friday. 

The  diploma  question,  as  I argued  last  week,  is 
based  upon  a radical  error,  the  fallacy,  namely, 
which  would  create  a shadow  signifying,  before 
creating,  the  substance  signified.  Tho  present 


proposal  id  a great  improvement  upon  tbis.  It 
provides  tlio  curriculum  primarily,  tlie  diploma 
secondarily.  Whether  even  now  it  is  well  matured, 
must  be  carefully  inquired  into;  but  ifthe  prin- 
ciple of  the  “diploma  question  " is  understood  to 
be  abandoned  by  the  profession,  and  ifthe  details 
of  the  present  project  will  bear  examination  and 
amendment,  I hope  nothing  else  will  occur  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  educational  movement  is 
otherwise  than  ripe  for  action  uow. 

One  more  remark  in  passing.  The  organization 
of  the  Institute  is  such  at  present  that  no  move- 
ment of  any  importance  can  hope  for  success  unless 
it  accords  with  the  views  of  the  council,  so  as  in 
fact  to  be  adopted  as  a council  measure.  Tliere 
may  be  no  positive  harm  in  this,  e.xcept  that  it  is 
scarcely  according  to  Hoyle;  but  at  all  events  it 
renders  it  necessary  that  educational  reform  should 
become  a council  measure  before  it  can  he  a 
successful  one.  To  the  credit  of  the  council  the 
“diploiua  question”  never  was  adopted  by  them; 
on  the  contrary,  they  ultimately  promoted  its 
extinguishment.  To  their  credit  still,  now  that 
they  come  forward  as  movers  in  the  cause,  they 
appear  at  once  to  take  the  higher  and  more 
proper  ground.  Tims  we  gain  doubly.  The 
cau.se  possesses  now  the  iiilluence  of  our  cabinet; 
and  that  influence,  moreover,  is  put  upon  the 
right  track. 

Let  mo  now  proceed  to  a consideration  of  the 
scheme  of  the  council  as  regards  its  details.  If 
wc  should  find  it  to  be  without  fault  it  would 
be  luucli  more  than  in  all  the  circumstances  we 
arc  entitled  to  expect.  If  we  find  it  to  be  capable 
of  amendment  let  us  bo  satisfied.  This  question  of 
details  is  naturally  divisible  into  two.  What 
should  we  consider  to  ho  a complete  system  of 
instruction  ? How  far  is  it  possible  or  convenient 
to  bring  the  ageucy  of  the  Institute  to  bear 
upon  it  ? 

Perhaps  every  vocation  amongst  the  so-called 
liberal  professions  has  to  be  acquired  in  two 
forms,  namely,  practically,  by  means  of  assisting  in 
tbo  transactions  of  business;  and  theoretically,  by 
pursuing  a course  of  public  or  private  study.  Of 
office  pupilage  I need  say  nothing:  the  other 
branch  is  the  matter  before  us. 


J.Ue  theoretical  study  requisite  for  the  practi 
of  the  architectural  profession  is  properly  of  t^ 
sections,  the  artistic  and  the  scientific : und 
each  of  these  ciitegorles  I must  necessarily 
allowed  to  include  much  more  than  to  some  pt 
sons  may  at  first  be  apparent.  The  artistic  secti 
of  ai’chitectural  education  would  embrace  not  on 
the  deliueation,  design,  and  criticism  of  all  tb 
uftects  the  fine-art  of  architecture  directly,  but 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  subsidiai 
supplementary,  and  even  collatei'al  fine-arts.  T 
scientific  section  would  embrace  not  merely  wb 
IS  called  construction,  but  all  physical  scien 
bearing  upon  matters  of  building,  and  the  elomcr 
of  mathematics  to  such  extent  as  seems  requisi 
lor  the  application  of  these  physics  : here  also  ^ 
may  include  the  principles  of  the  whole  provin 
of  plan  and  such  special  matters  of  physic 
sclenco  as  bear  upon  this.  The  practice  of  t 
ineasuriDg-surveyor,  to  some  extent,  in  the  be? 
mgs  of  law  and  usage  in  reference  to  buildiug,  ai 
various  minor  matters  of  business  which  are  mo 
or  less  important  to  be  understood,  although  n 
essentially  architectural,  must  form  a supp! 
mentary  section.  A good  general  education  ai 
an  aptitude  for  draughtsmanship  are  of  com 
essential  preliminaries ; and  with  the  help  of  the 
I am  prepared  to  assert  that  a complete  curricula 
can  readily  be  determined  which  shall  bring  t 
whole  of  what  I have  now  hinted  at  within  reai 
of  an  average  mind,— plenty  of  work  to  do,  b 
nothing  to  fear.  I wish  I were  twenty  yea 
younger,  and  had  such  a course  of  training  fair 
marked  out  for  me.  Tlds  caimot  be ; but  the  ue 


best  thing  is  to  help  to  mark  it  out  for  those  who 
happily  have  not  to  wish  for  younger  days. 

I do  not  expect  that  the  Institute  can  at  once 
assume  the  control  of  a complete  educational 
system.  Indeed,  I fully  hold  it  to  be  prudent  to 
creep  before  we  run ; and  I clearly  see  that  the 
iutroductiou  of  an  element  such  as  this  into  our 
present  organization  must  be  a work  of  very  care- 
ful and  well-considered  progress.  But  before  the 
Institute  is  permitted  to  involve  itself  in  any 
action  whatever,  the  profession  ought  to  take 
care  to  have  this  guarantee  for  success,  amongst 
others,  that  the  promoters  of  the  measure  exhibit 
a thorough  knowledge  of  detail.  Now,  for  this 
guarantee  we  can  only  look  to  their  published 
programme.  If  this  be  well  systematized,  wo 
have  reason  to  be  satisfied  : if  it  is  more  or  less 
vague  and  complicated,  we  have  more  or  less 
reason  to  fear.  I take  it  then  verbatim.  “Pure 
and  applied  mathematics,  land  surveying,  mensu- 
ration, geology,  ordinary  construction  and  mate- 
rials, drawing,  the  styles  of  architectui’e,  the 
history  of  architecture,  languages,  and  chemistry 
— this  is  for  the  elementary  examination.  “Such 
(subjects)  as  occur  in  professional  practice  with 
the  general  theories  on  which  the  detail  of  such 
practice  is  based;  e.g.,  languages,  architectural 
jurisprudence,  the  Building  Act,  sanitary  require- 
ments, the  history  of  architecture,  the  theory  of 
tlie  beautiful,  the  analysis  of  the  styles  of  art, 
architectural  composition,  the  literature  of  archi- 
tecture, the  theory  of  the  higher  subjects  of  cou- 
struction;  e.g.,  arches,  bridges,  and  domes,  the 
application  of  iron,  &c.  — this,  with  a farther 

development  of  the  elementary  list,  is  for  tho 
higher  examination.  I do  not  know  exactly  what 
may  he  the  general  impression  produced  by  all 
this  upon  other  minds ; but  if  I were  to  pretend  to 
be  myself  left  in  any  other  condition  than  that  of 
a respectable  November  fog,  I should  not  be  speak- 
ing candidly.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
the  gentlemen  who  portrayed  this  panoramic 
sketch  of  architectural  knowledge,  were  themselves 
hazy  as  to  its  interpretation  ; but,  before  the  pro- 
fession can  rely  upon  them  for  carrying  it  into 
practical  effect,  it  is  only  fair  to  ask  that  they 
should  put  it  into  the  form  of  what  they  may 
consider  to  be  a systematic  scheme,  in  which  the 
characteristics  of  irregularity  and  uncertainty  may 
be  kept  at  least  within  modest  limits.  For  the 
essence  of  tlie  scientific  principle  of  instruction 
lies  ill  system ; and  if  our  students  are  led  to 
think  that  the  curriculum  before  them  is  not 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  system,  the  result 
must  be  discouragement. 

It  is  true  that  the  programme  above  recited  is 
followed  by  a proposition,  “ that  a curriculum  be 
prepared  and  circulated,  giving  a general  outline 
of  subjects  for  examination  and  here  I am  will- 
ing to  understand  it  to  be  meant  that  in  the 
“ general  outline  of  subjects,”  we  should  have  a 
specific  and  detailed  guide  to  the  course  of  study 
which  is  before  given  in  general  outline  properly 
so  called.  But  if  the  lesser  and  more  brief 
system  of  generalities  be  sliglitly  chaotic,  what 
would  the  greater  and  more  leugthy  system  of  par- 
ticulars be  ? I therefore  venture  to  suggest  that 
before  the  question  comes  forward  again  for  debate, 
the  promoters  should  carefully  reconsider  their 
programme,  and  lay  it  out  in  an  entirely  new 
form  ; otherwise  I do  not  see  how  it  can  possibly 
become  the  basis  of  any  intelligible  understandimr. 

R.  K.^ 


SociAi  SctExcE  Association.  — The  next 
annual  congress  will  be  in  Dublin,  in  response  to 
the  invitation  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  who 
have  resolved  “ That  it  bo  referred  to  the  hono- 
rary officers  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  steps 
necessary  to  be  taken  in  order  to  secure  the  most 
ellieieut  reception  of  that  body.” 


MUSEUMS  FOR  THE  METROPOLIS. 

SUGGESTED  MUSEUM  FOR  WESTMINSTER. 

The  plan  wc  have  engraved,  made  by  Mr* 
William  Bardwell,  architect,  was  laid  before  the 
late  Select  Committee  of  the  British  Museum  by 
Mr.  Rigby  Wason,  who  stated  that  fourteen  acres 
of  land  in  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  might  be 
bought  by  the  Government  at  7,0001.  per  acre. 

The  plan  shows  a continuous  gallery  on  each 
floor,  1,7S0  feet  in  length  hy  50  feet  in  width,  and 
has  exits  and  entrances  at  each  end  on  the  ground 
lloor.  The  total  length  of  the  building  is  SOO 
feet;  the  length  of  the  end  galleries  155  feet;  the 
width  of  the  area  30  feet. 


COURT  OF  LIEUTENANCY. 

A NEW  commission  of  lieutenancy  for  the  City 
of  London  has,  hy  command  of  Her  Majesty,  just 
been  issued.  The  following  is  tho  list  of  the  new 
members  named  to  supply  existing  vacancies  : — 
Sir  Anthony  de  Rothschild,  Bart.;  Edward  Hudgins, 
Esq. ; Francis  Burton  Wire,  Esq.  ; Josiah  Hale,  Esq. ; 
George  Whiting.  Esq. ; Joseph  Sebag,  Esq. ; Henry  Hill, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.;  James  Duke  Hill,  Esq.;  Angus  A.  Croll, 
Esq.;  S.  W.  Silver,  Esq.;  J.  W.  Carter,  Esq.;  John 
Jones,  Esq.;  P.  G.  Moon,  Esq.;  Charles  Kelson,  Esq.; 
John  Clark  I.awrance,  Esq. ; A.  J.  Waterlow,  Esq. ; H.  \V. 
Vallnnce,  Esq.;  Lionel  Lucas,  Esq.;  W.Tite,  Esq..  M.P. 
F.R.S.  < i. 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

Engineers  are  engaged  in  making  the  neces- 
sary surveys  for  plans  to  be  deposited  with 
Parliament  in  the  ensuing  session,  for  the 
construction  of  an  underground  railway,  com- 
mencing at  Regent-circus,  Oxford-street,  and 
terminating  at  the  station  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  in  Victoria-street,  Holborn-bridge.  The 
line  will  not  pass  under  the  principal  thorough- 
fares, as  does  the  railway  now  being  constructed, 
but  will  take  a route  to  the  south  of  Oxford-street 

and  Holborn. Another  new  railway  project, 

which  excites  some  interest  in  the  City,  is 
a scheme  for  directly  connecting  the  Bank  and 
Charing-cross,  This  connection  is  not  sought  to 
be  obtained  by  any  street  railway  such  as  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  Train,  but  by  means  of  locomotive 
railway,  passengers  to  be  conveyed  from  Charing- 
cross  to  the  Bank  in  about  six  minutes,  in  trains 
running  at  intervals  of  live  or  ten  minutes  during 
the  day.  The  proposed  railway  will  connect  tho 
Charing-cross  line  directly  with  the  City  by  means 
of  a bridge  across  the  Thames  at  a point  where 
the  river  is  at  the  narrowest,  about  midway  be- 
tween Southwark  and  London  bridges,  and  carry 
the  line  thence  to  the  back  of  the  Mansion  House, 
or  to  Cannon-street.  The  distance  from  a point 
immediately  behind  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  South- 
wark, to  Cannon-street,  is  only  about  800  yards. 
This  is  said  to  be  practically  the  whole  length 
that  will  have  to  be  constructed  in  order  to  bring 
the  Bank  and  Charing-cross  within  five  minutes 

of  each  other. A return  has  been  issued  by  the 

Board  of  Trade,  made  up  to  the  end  of  last  year, 
showing  the  financial  condition  of  the  railways  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  capital  raised  is 
stated  at  33i,362,928Z.  It  ^increases  by  several 
millions  every  year,  part  of  the  new  capital  being 
laid  out  in  heavier  rails,  larger  stations,  and  ad- 
ditional rolling  stock,  and  the  rest  absorbed  by 
new  lines.  The  new  lines  opened  in  England  last 
year  were  altogether  greater  in  length  than  a 
railway  from  London  to  Durham,  Lancaster,  or 
Plymouth.  The  capital  raised  and  spent  hy  twelve 
companies  exceeds  200,O00,O00L : their  ordinary 
share  capital  exceeds  100,000, 000^.,  and  three- 
fourths  of  it  paid  less  than  5 per  cent,  in  1859; 

but  1860  is  proving  more  auspicious. There 

appears  to  be  an  unusual  number  of  notices  of 
application  to  Parliament  next  session  as  to  rail- 
way extensions,  junctions,  branches,  and  other 
lines  of  railway  throughout  the  country. 


Not,  24,  1860.] 
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THE  QEOSVENOE  HOTEL. 

It  is  not  a very  hazardous  conjecture  that 
upwards  of  nine-tenths  of  the  visitors  to  London 
arrive  by  railway,  and  that  of  these  fully  three- 
fourths  are  domiciled  at  hotels,  inns,  taverns,  or 
coffee-houses.  Every  veteran  traveller  knows — 
and,  more  than  that,  feels — that  properly  to  “ take 
one’s  ease  at  one’s  inn,”  it  should  not  be  far  from 
the  point  of  arrival  and  departure.  As  the  train 
gradually  pauses  at  country  town  after  country 
towu,  the  words  “ Eailway  Hotel,”  or  “ Railway 
Inn,”  are  among  the  first  to  catch  the  eye  j and, 
for  the  sake  of  proximity  to  the  station,  and 
saving  trouble  and  expense  in  the  transport  and 
retransport  of  cumbersome  luggage,  the  traveller 
will  often  cheerfully  prefer  inferior  accommodation 
close  at  hand  to  superior  accommodation  at  the 
same  price  farther  oft’.  It  would  almost  seem 
that  some  perception  of  this  fact  prompted,  until 
recently,  the  opening  of  the  worst  hotels  and  the 
dirtiest  coffee-houses  in  close  proximity  to  the 
metropolitan  termini.  The  inquisitive  and  per- 
severing traveller  may  easily  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  former  general  state  of  miscellaneous  accom- 
modation in  such  localities  by  wandering  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Waterloo  - station  until 
fatigued  with  carrying  his  carpet-hag.  There  he 
will  perceive  an  ai-chaic  state  of  things  still  exist- 
ing in  the  present  day ; but  elsewhere,  except 
perhaps  in  the  savage  regions  of  Shoreditch,  nmis 
avoiis  change  tout  cela.  Although  excellent  hotels 
have  for  some  time  been  established  near  other 
stations — that,  for  instance,  at  London-bridge — it 
is  only  recently  that  the  idea  has  occurred  to 
enterprising  minds  to  connect  with  the  chief 
termini  hotels  equal  to  the  demand  of  the  traffic 
on  the  lines,  adapted  for  the  reception  of  the 
middle  and  the  higher  classes,  and  even  more 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of  London 
than  the  best  "Railway  Hotels”  are  with  that 
of  provincial  towns.  This  conception,  prosaic 
though  it  may  he  deemed  by  some,  is  one  of  those 
striking  conceptions  which  distinctively  mark  the 
civilization  of  the  age,  so  far  as  it  is  justly  considered 
that  judicious  arrangements  for  bodily  comfort 
and  convenience  are  absolutely  essential  for  healthy 
mental  exertion  and  truly  pleasurable  enjoyment. 
But  such  colossal  erections  were  beyond  the  means 
of  single  individuals.  Public  companies  were 
formed,  and  soon  the  Paddington  and  the  Great 
Northern  hotels  (not  to  mention  the  Westminster, 
as  unconnected  with  a railway,)  foi’med  conspicu- 
ous and  even  palatial  features  in  the  varied  archi- 
tecture of  London. 

lu  the  Victoria-road,  Pimlico,  and  communi- 
Ciiting  directly  with  the  platform  of  the  Victoria 
terminus  of  the  Brighton  Railway,  another  monstre 
hotel  is  now  in  course  of  erection  by  the  Grosvenor 
and  West  End  Railway  Terminus  and  Hotel  Com- 
pany. This  structure  bids  fair  to  dwarf  even  the 
lofty  mansions  of  Belgravia,  and  to  rival,  in  e.x- 
teut,  convenience,  and  lavish  decoration,  any  of  its 
predecessors.  The  plan  is  oblong,  and  presents 
two  street  frontages  of  the  respective  lengths  of 
262  and  75  feet,  the  height  to  the  highest  part  of 
the  roof  being  150  feet.  Some  brief  particulars 
of  the  general  arrangement  and  construction  can 
scarcely  fail  to  interest  our  readers;  and,  as  the 
works  progress,  we  shall  recur  to  the  subject. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  planning  of  extensive  edifices 
destined  for  the  reception  of  successive  relays  of 
strangers  is  that  the  arrangement  shall  be  so  de- 
void^ of  complication  as  to  obviate,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  visitor’s  hesitation  in  finding  the  re- 
spective apartments.  This  difficulty  appears  to 
be  fairly  met  in  the  Grosvenor  Hotel.  Our  re- 
marks, it  should  be  premised,  apply,  not  merely 
to  the  actual  state  of  the  works,  but  to  what  is 
ultimately  proposed.  Immediately  on  passing  the 
vestibule  and  entering  the  extensive  hall,  the  bar 
presents  itself  on  one  side,  and  the  porters’  room 
on  the  other,  there  being  also,  adjoining  the  latter, 
a lift  kept  constantly  in  readiness  to  convey 
travellers  and  them  luggage  to  the  upper  floors. 
Beyond,  from  the  centre  of  the  hall,  two  wide 
and  straight  corridors  lead,  right  and  left,  to 
private  sitting  and  other  rooms  and  offices,  and 
are  terminated,  at  one  end,  by  a large  dining-room 
for  wedding  and  other  parties,  and  a ladies’  coffee- 
room,  and  at  the  other,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  bachelors’  end,  by  the  gentlemen’s  coffee- 
room,  adjoining  which,  at  the  rear  of  the  edifice, 
is  a smoking-room.  The  latter  are  very  spacious 
apartments,  the  coffee-room  being  69  feet  by  36 
feet,  and  the  smoking-room  39  feet  by  23  feet : 
both  are  18  feet  in  height.  At  the  end  of  the 
hail,  facing  the  entrance,  the  principal  staircase  is 
placed;  and  two  servants’  staircases  are  concealed 
on  each  side.  Above,  on  the  first  floor,  an  open 


gallery  extends  round  three  sides  of  the  hall,  which 
is  lighted  from  above ; and  the  hotel  is  thus  sepa- 
rated into  two  portions.  The  galleries  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  hall  communicate  directly 
with  two  corridors  on  each  side,  between  which 
corridors  principal  staircases,  forming  somewhat 
novel  features,  are  placed,  the  servants’  staircases 
before  mentioned  being  carried  up  at  the  rear  verti- 
cally from  their  original  starting-places  in  the  base- 
ment. It  must  be  evident  how  greatly  this  dis- 
tinct division  of  the  structure  in  halves  tends  to 
obviate  confusion,  alike  in  the  service  of  the  esta- 
blishment as  in  the  visitor’s  ideas  of  location.  He 
has  but  to  remember  that  he  should  turn  to  the 
right  or  left,  and  he  is  at  home,  or  rather  in  the 
proper  part  of  the  hotel. 

There  are  seven  stories  above  the  ground  floor, 
the  two  first  containing  suites  of  drawing,  dining, 
and  bedrooms,  and  other  accommodation  for  sepa- 
rate families,  the  remaining  floors  being  appro- 
priated chiefly  for  sleeping  accommodation.  In 
each  w'ing  a bath-room  and  room  for  attendants 
are  provided  on  every  upper  floor,  except  the  top- 
most one  for  tho  servants.  Three  internal  areas 
light  the  corridors,  staircases,  and  offices. 

The  service  department  in  the  basement,  which 
is  amply  lighted,  is,  as  may  be  imagined,  on  an 
extensive  scale.  The  kitchen  is  38  by  36  feet, 
and  the  wine-cellars  and  coal-cellar  are  little  infe- 
rior in  area,  the  other  rooms  and  offices, — bakery, 
pastry-room,  plate-room,  larders,  stores,  house- 
keeper’s room,  servants’  hall,  female  servants’ 
room,  visitors’  servants’  dining-room,  engine  and 
furnace  house,  &c., — being  also  of  proportionate 
dimensions. 

Altogether  the  hotel  forms,  as  it  were,  almost  a 
little  town  under  one  roof,  tho  number  of  apart- 
ments, exclusive  of  various  closets,  &c,,  being  close 
upon  three  hundred. 

The  construction  throughout  is  of  a very  sub- 
stantial description.  On  account  of  the  loose  cha- 
racter of  the  soil,  and  the  immense  weight  to  be 
placed  upon  it,  22,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  were 
used  in  the  foundations.  The  concrete  is  10  feet 
in  thickness  throughout  the  whole  space  built 
upon,  the  lower  part  of  the  bed,  to  the  height  of 
3 feet,  being  formed  of  Portland  cement  and 
Thames  ballast  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the 
former  to  nine  of  the  latter;  but  tho  ordinary 
concrete  extends  to  the  depth  of  about  35  feet 
below  the  main  walls.  It  has  been  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  make  only  the  approaches  and  corridors 
fire-proof:  these  ate  paved  with  Portland  stone  on 
brick  arches,  and  the  staircases  are  of  the  same 
stone.  The  divisions  of  all  the  apartments  arc  of 
brickw'ork,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  sound  and 
fire,  wood  partitions  being  excluded.  Stirling’s 
patent  toughened  iron  is  adopted,  and  wrought 
iron  plate  and  box  girders  are  introduced  over  the 
iron  columns  and  in  other  places.  The  curves  of  the 
roofs  are  formed  with  three  thicknesses  of  li-inch 
deals,  with  rafters  and  ceiling  joists  notched  on: 
thicknesses  of  deals  are  in  other  instances  substi- 
tuted for  solid  beams.  Lead  is  the  covering  ma- 
terial of  the  roofs,  and  a point  often  neglected  is 
specially  enforced,  viz,,  turning  the  open  sides  or 
laps  from  the  south-west, west,  and  south,  wherever 
practicable. 

The  hall,  corridors,  <tc.,  are  heated  by  means  of 
hot  water,  the  pipes  being  placed  in  channels 
formed  with  bricks  on  edge  on  the  arches  under 
the  paving.  The  latter  is  rebated  for  continuous 
iron  perforated  plates  of  ornamental  design,  run- 
ning along  both  sides  of  the  corridors  and  sur- 
rounding the  hall.  Eor  the  disposal  of  foul  air, 
flues  are  led  to  a small  shaft  in  connection  with 
the  furnace  room,  where  a draught  is  created. 
The  fireplaces  are  supplied  with  air  by  means  of 
3-iuch  glazed  stoneware  tubes,  jointed  with  Roman 
cement  and  communicating  directly  with  the  outer 
atmosphere  by  means  of  air  bricks;  and  thus 
draughts  in  the  rooms  towards  the  fires  are  obvi- 
ated, The  intermal  openings  are  at  both  sides  of 
the  fireplaces  instead  of  below,  and  admit  of  regu- 
lation. 

The  elevations  are  designed  in  a bold  aud  vigor- 
ous style, — a modification  of  thePlorentine-Italian, 
similar  to  the  edifice  at  the  junction  of  Chancery- 
lane  and  Fleet-street  :*  Bath  and  Portland  stones, 
Portland  cement  mouldings,  and  Suffolk  white 
bricks  are  the  facing  materials.  The  ground-floor 
street-fronts,  of  Bath  stone,  are  ai’ched  and  rusti- 
cated; and,  extending  from  the  respective  key- 
stones, some  of  the  largest  swags  in  London  will 
be  carved.  Above,  the  arched  windows  have 
pierced  and  foliated  Bath  stone  hoods;  aud  be- 
tween these,  on  the  first  floor,  which  has  a con- 
tinuous balcony,  are  recessed  cii’cular  medallions, 
to  be  filled  with  busts  by  Mr.  D.iyman.  The  roofs 


* Described  and  illustrated  in  vol.  xui.  p,  389. 


are  curved : that  in  the  centre  is  flat  on  the  top, 
and  those  at  the  ends  rise  to  a considerable  height, 
and  are  surmounted  with  cupolas.  At  the  rear, 
the  elevation,  where  it  .appears  above  the  railway 
station,  is  similar  in  character  to  the  principal 
front. 

Internally,  the  hall,  corridors,  and  principal 
apartments  will  bo  elaborately  decorated  in  plas- 
ter, Keene’s  and  Martin’s  cements : several  of  the 
walls  are  to  he  covered  with  diapered  work,  and 
scagliola  columns  will  be  introduced.  The  chim- 
neypieces  for  the  chief  apartments  will  cost  from 
301.  to  50Z.  each. 

The  site  belongs  to  Mr.  Kclk,  by  whom  the 
works  are  being  carried  out  from  the  designs  of 
Mr,  J.  T.  Knowles.  Mr.  W.  Hemsley  acts  as 
clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  W.  Hern  is  the 
builder’s  foreman.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
erection  is,  wc  understand,  about  100, 000^. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

ABCniTECirnAI  EXAiirNATIONS. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting,  held  on  the  llfch 
instant,  Mr.  James  M.  Hay  in  the  chair,  the  hon. 
secretary  reported  that  he  had  received  a letter, 
enclosing  two  resolutions,  which  were  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  associate  aud  student  members  in 
the  previous  week,  first,  " That  a vote  ho  taken 
as  to  the  desirability  of  an  architectural  examina- 
tion of  any  kind.”  For  the  examination,  one; 
against,  fourteen.  Second  resolution:  "Thatwc 
acquaint  the  members  of  the  society  with  our 
decision,  and  request  them  to  withdraw  their  late 
resolution  of  approval.  Failing,  a memorial  to  he 
forwatded]  to  tho  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  to  be  signed  by  the  associate  students, 
and  those  architects  who  are  against  the  move- 
ment; acquainting  the  Institute  that  they  object 
to  anything  like  an  architectural  examination 
being  established.”  A communication  in  answer 
to  the  resolution  was  requested  to  he  sent  before 
Friday. 

The  chairman  observed  that  it  was  quite  out  of 
order  to  request  the  society  to  I’oscind  a resolu- 
tion which  had  been  passed  after  public  notice 
had  been  given  that  the  subject  would  he  dis- 
cussed. The  first  resolution  could  be  properly 
accepted  as  an  expression  of  opinion,  but  the 
second  was  out  of  order.  The  duty  of  the  asso- 
ciates and  students  was  to  have  memorialized  the 
society,  and  it  would  then  h.ive  been  a question 
with  the  society  whether  they  would  send  the 
memorial  to  London  as  an  expression  of  opinion. 

The  memorial  was  discussed  at  some  length; 
some  of  the  members  expressing  an  opinion  that 
it  was  not  courteously  couched.  Mr.  Howard 
supported  it,  and  said  three  professioual  members 
were  dictating  to  the  whole  of  the  society.  Mr. 
Boult  said  a statement  in  the  memorial  was  not 
correct,  and  that  he  did  not  wonder,  after  the 
spirit  they  had  shown,  that  the  students  and  asso- 
ciates were  afraid  of  an  examination.  Their  minds 
were  manifestly  extremely  inexact. 

Mr.  Audsley  explained  that  the  resolution  was 
not  intended  to  convey  any  threat ; but  as  it  was 
viewed  in  that  light  he  would,  on  behalf  of  his 
brother,  withdraw  the  whole  communication,  aud 
it  could  he  re-written,  and  sent  to  the  society  at 
the  next  meeting. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  letter  from 
the  students  and  associates  was  withdrawn. 

PEOPOBED  UNION  OP  INSTITUTES. 

The  hon.  secretary  read  a letter  from  Mr. 
Oliver,  secretary  of  the  Northern  Architectural 
Association,  Newcastle,  enclosing  a resolution  of 
that  body,  recognising  the  desirability  of  a gene- 
ral alliance  of  the  institutions  of  architects,  in 
order  that  combined  action  might  be  taken,  if  any 
question  should  arise  aft'ectiug  the  interests  of  tho 
profession. 

Mr.  Boult  proposed  tho  following  resolution, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ilay,  and  carried  ; — 
" That  the  receipt  of  the  communication  from  the 
Northern  Architectural  Association  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  that  the  secretary  be  requested  to  say 
that  the  members  of  this  society  will  be  happy 
cordially  to  cO’  operate  in  the  attainment  of  tlie 
proposed  objects,  so  far  as  they  may  prove  to  be 
feasible;  and  that  the  letter  be  referred  to  the 
council  of  this  society  for  their  consideration  and 
report,  upon  the  best  means  of  realising  tho  pro- 
posals of  the  Northern  Architectural  Association.” 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Milner  had  given  a 
prize  for  the  best  design  for  a door  for  his  safes,  to 
he  competed  for  by  the  students. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  AECUITECTUEE. 

The  paper  for  the  evening  was  " An  historical 
and  critical  Review  of  the  various  Styles  of  Archl- 
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tecture  that  have  been  practised  in  the  world 
from  the  dawn  of  art  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,”  illustrated  by  a coloured  chart 
of  the  history  of  architecture;  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Huggins. 


He  commenced  by  saying,  that  though  the  secretary’s 
circular  promised  an  independent  paper  illustrated  by  the 
chart,  he  had  thought  it  best  to  reverse  their  relationship, 
and  make  the  paper  an  illustration  of  the  chart,  which 
latter  represented  the  origin  and  various  successive 
transformations  of  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks,  in- 
volving the  rise,  chronological  sequence,  relationship. 
&c.,  of  the  principal  styles  that  have  been  practised  from 
the  dawn  of  art  to  the  present  time.  It  was  embclhshed 
by  various  chronological  tables,— one,  of  the  great  ruling 
powers;  another,  of  the  principal  architects;  a third,  of 
the  great  typical  edifices  in  each  style;  and  a fourth,  of 
great  events  having  an  influence  on  architecture,  which 
latter  he  had  found  so  numerous  as  to  show  that,  if  tlie 
liistory  of  arcliitectiu-e  was  not  identical  with  the  history 
of  the  world,  it  was  at  least  an  appendage  to  human 
history,  and  organically  developed  out  of  it. 

He  began  with  the  Egyptian  style,  the  origin  of  which 
was  lost  in  the  night  of  time  beyond  the  ken  of  historic 
record.  To  it  belonged  tlie  oldest  buildings  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  irrespective  of  the  Pyramids,  which,  though 
sublime  objects,  could  scarcely  be  considered  as  architec- 
ture at  all.  Xhilike  the  subsequent  styles,  which  inva- 
riably manifested  progress  for  a certain  portion  of  tlicir 
career,  the  course  of  Egyptian  was  one  of  decline,  the 
oldest  buildings  being  the  greatest  and  purest  in  style. 
The  Temple  of  Karnack  was  the  oldest  of  temples,  and 
perhaps  the  sublimest  building  ever  reared  by  human 
hands.  The  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  were  the  Adam  and 
Eve  of  the  architectural  styles  of  the  world.  Tlie  Egyp-  , 
tian  gave  to  the  Greek  some  of  its  most  beautiful  elements 
and  sublime  characteristics,  and  shadowed  forth  the 
Doric  order,  while  the  Assyrian  suggested  the  Ionic. 

Afterdescribing  the  Assyrian  style,  which  was  chiefly 
illustrated  by  palaces,  the  remains  of  wliich  had  been, 
within  tlie  last  few  years,  dug  out  of  the  earth,  he  went 
on  to  the  Persian,— a style  almost  identical  with  the 
Assyrian,  and  which  continued  to  flourish  at  Passargadae 
and  Persepolis,  till  the  fail  of  the  Acliiemeniaii  dynasty 
and  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  style  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Greece  was  the 
Pelasgic,  which,  under  the  Dorians,  was  there  mingled 
wiih  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  elements  till  it  grow  into  the 
Ifellenic,  or  true  Greek,  the  first  appearance  of  which  was 
at  Corinth,  under  the  Cyselides,  in  a form  almost  as 
massive  as  that  practised  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
This  originated  the  archaic  age  of  Greek  art.  which  was 
followed  by  the  more  perfect  age  of  Pericles.  Of  tlie 
style,  as  it  existed  at  this  time,  he  would  only 
say,  that  every  increase  of  knowledge  went  to  confirm 
the  belief  that  it  was  the  most  pure,  noble,  and  perfect 
architecture  that  ever  existed— an  architecture  in  which 
the  most  intellect  and  refinement  of  feeling  was  cm 
bodied,  and  that  involved  the  subtlest  graces  and  excel- 
lencies ever  expressed  in  stone.  The  noblest  e.xample 
of  the  style— the  Parthenon— embodied  more  intellectual 
beauty  and  cesthetic  perfection  of  form  and  detail  within 
the  same  compass  than  any  other  building  in  the  world. 

The  period  at  which  such  architecture  was  produced, 
both  Classicist  and  Medircvalist  must  allow  to  be  the 
most  illustrious  epoch  to  which  we  could  point  in  the 
lii.story  of  architecture.  As  might  be  expected,  it  was 
otherwise  illustrated;  and  the  genius  of  architecture 
did  not  reach  to  so  distinguished  an  eminence  unaccom- 
panied by  her  sister  arts ; not  only  by  sculpture  and  paint- 
which  were  then  in  their  zenith,  but  by  poetry  and 
“ Divine  philosophy,”  The  Homeric  period  of  the 
Grecian  epic  was  long  past,  at  the  limc  in  question, 
but  It  followed  close  upon  that  of  Pindar  and  the  Greek 
Ipicmuse;  and  it  was  contemporary  with  the  glorious 
dramatic  era  of  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  arid 
Aristophanes;  rendered  still  more  illustrious  by  the 
pure  doctrines  and  bright  e-xample  of  the  greatest  philo- 
sopher of  antiquity,  who  was  then  living  in  Athens,— 
Socrates ; while  it  heralded  the  philosophic  age  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  and  the  no  less  brilliant  era  of  Demosthenes 
and  Isocrates. 


ii.c  I.WU  sLyies,  urecK  ana  Etruscan,  flowed  togetl 
to  form  the  Roman,  into  the  defence  of  which,  agaii 
recent  depreciation,  he  warmly  entered.  The  Rom 
style,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  its  great  period,  w 
practised  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ilia 
i>ea  and  Persian  Gulph,  and  all  round  the  Mediterranci 
save  Egypt.  With  the  exception  of  the  Egyptian, 
was  the  only  style  of  the  civilized  world;  and,  notwii 
staiiding  all  that  Lad  been  urged  against  it,  he  thoue 
n.  not  unworthy  of  its  great  extent  of  practice.  I 
1 tiul  8 Cathedral,  London,  was  Roman  architecture 
we  Romans  used  it;  and  neither  the  Greek  nor  t 
Etruscan  alone  could  have  embodied  such  a compositic 
ana  no  Romanesque,  in  which  the  two  styles  were  fus 
into  one,  in  tlie  manner  it  was  said  the  Romans  shot 
have  united  the  styles,  could  have  attained  to  half 
graiiduiir. 


u^cnunig  me  style  of  the  midcUe  Persian  Emi 
winch  had  an  important  bearing  on  subsequent  styles 
entered  on  a description  of  the  Christian  career  of  ar 
tecture.  Under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  its  ha 
M.  PagauiNm.and  itsnewrequireme 

uieLhristian  Romanesquewas  generated;  which  style 
no  sooner  formed  than  the  Byzantine  commenced 
separation  from  it.  The  Byzantine  style,  as  Hone  s 
originated  in  a wish  on  the  part  of  the  architects  of  C 
stantmople,  after  its  separation  from  the  Western  1 
tlie  architecture  of  Christianity  a f 
wholly  different  from  that  of  Paganism.  The  Byzan 
was  the  style  of  all  nations  of  the  Greek  Church,  or  ' 
reroamed  of  Christian  in  the  East,  and  did  not  embi 
,ff/  f 1°^  Mahomet.  After  giving  a full  descrip 
of  the  style  which,  m course  of  lime,  became  divided 
everal  distinct  branches,  European  Byzantine,  West 
th«^*  Ryzantine,  i’Lrmeiiiaii  Byzantine,  and  Georg 
the  latwr  coming  down  to  near  the  present  time,  lie  v 
n f ,^he  Saracenic  group  of  styles,  which  were  develo 
the  Syrian, 

TnrL  -^  i ’ H or  Moorish,  and  the  Indian 

fimL  I*’  of  which  styles  he  gave  an  interesting  desc 
8 vh^a  elegant  and  reft 

^ anywhere  practised,  that  ha 

tl'rough  tue  medium  of  the  Crusaders 
^^.’^elopment  of  the  Gothic.  It  was 
I?ch  the  general  interes 

^‘'^t  the  increased  Intercoi 
of  thPSP  further  interfere  with  the  prac 

I these  styles,  and  prove  an  extinguisher  of  so  m 


that  was  beautiful  and  poetic.  Returning  to  the  main 
stem  of  the  history,  he  entered  on  the  subject  of  the  Gothic 
style.  From  rude  attempts  of  the  various  tribes  of  barba- 
rians, who  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire,  to  imitate  the 
edifices  of  ancient  Rome  in  the  erection  of  Christian 
churches,  an  entirely  new  system  was  originated,  called 
Gothic,  which  for  a while  was  all  one  nebulous  chaotic 
mass.  But  in  process  of  time  it  consolidated,  branched 
out,  and  spread,  with  the  faith  which  called  it  into  exist- 
ence, into  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  where  it  ex- 
hibited local  varieties  according  to  the  character  and 
energies  of  the  different  races  who  adopted  it.  As  the 
vernacular  languages  of  modern  Europe  pushed  them- 
selves through  the  Latui  as  the  exponents  in  each 
particular  country  of  the  popular  thought,  so  in  like  man. 
ner  tlie  Gothic  styles  of  architecture  made  their  exit 
from  the  Roman.  Of  these  Gothic  styles,  the  Lombard 
was  the  first  that  became  formed  into  an  independent 
style  ; the  German  was  the  next,  which  was  the  finest  of 
the  round  Gothic  styles,  and  the  one  most  worthy  to 
stand  as  the  representative  and  typical  style  of  the  class. 
He  described  the  career  of  Gothic  in  France,  England, 
Spain,  Belgium,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  traced  them 
through  all  their  difl'erent  periods  to  the  time  when  their 
course  was  arrested  by  the  reformation  and  revival  of 
Classical  art  and  other  causes.  He  meant  no  disparage- 
ment to  the  Gothic  system  when  he  expressed  his  belief 
that  it  never  could  have  come  to  us  but  through  the 
artistic  darkness  and  barbarism  of  the  Middle  Ages;  for 
none  but  men  who  knew  nothing  of  Classic  canons  of  act, 
and  on  whom  Greek  and  Roman  tradition  had  no  autho- 
rity, could  have  made  so  bold  a departure  from  the  archi- 
tectural style  which  at  the  time  was  all  but  universal,  as 
the  Lombards  and  other  Gothic  tribes  made  in  the  sixth 
and  following  centuries.  Reverence  for  their  great  pre- 
dece.ssors  would  never  have  suffered  Roman  artists  to 
take  sufficient  liberties  with  the  proportions  of  the  Greek 
ordinance  for  the  creation  of  a style  so  different  in  spirit 
and  principle  of  composition  as  the  Gothic.  We  were  in- 
debted to  an  outburst  of  barbarism,  in  the  fifth  century, 
which  destroyed  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
plunged  Europe  for  ages  in  mental  gloom,  for  the  greatest 
system  of  architecture  that  had  arisen  since  the  Greek; 
and  to  the  rise  of  a false  prophet  in  the  seventh,  propa- 
gating his  doctrines  by  the  sword,  and  carrying  desola- 
tion over  the  fairest  countries  of  the  globe,  for  another, 
which,  if  not  so  great,  was  still  more  elegant  and  refined. 
He  went  into  a critical  ex.amination  of  various  minor 
styles— Romanesque  and  mixed  styles— such  as  the  Sici- 
lian, Italian,  Gothic,  Moresco,  Neapolitan,  and  others; 
and  then  entered  into  an  account  of  the  revival  of  ancient 
architecture,  the  first  dawn  of  which  was  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  traced  the  course  of  the  modern  Italian 
stream  of  art  through  the  great  period  of  the  rinrjue  cento 
to  tlie  present  time.  In  conclusion,  he  said  he  should 
not  have  given  so  much  attention  to  the  subject  but  for 
the  conviction  that  a knowledge  of  the  development  and 
history  of  styles  was  greatly  assisting,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  to  a right  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
architecture. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  reader,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  paper  and  chart  was  suggested. 


MASTER  AND  WORKMEN. 

MESSRS.  LUCAS  AND  THE  VOLUNTEERS. 

The  workmen,  in  Messrs.  Lucas,  Rrothers’, 
employment,  belonging  to  the  volunteer  corps,  to 
the  number  of  nearly  ninety,  were  invited  by  their 
employers  to  dinner,  along  with  their  fellow  work- 
men, and  various  personal  friends  of  the  em- 
ployers, on  Tuesday  in  last  week,  in  a temporary 
dining-hall,  prepared  in  the  yard  of  Messrs. 
Lucas’s  works, 

Mr.  Charles  Lucas  occupied  the  chair,  supported 
right  and  left  by  Sir  S.  M.  Peto,  bart.;  Major- 
general  Sir  R.  Dacres,  K.C.B.,  R.A.j  Colonel 
Wingfield;  Colonel  Hockley;  the  Vicar  of  Lowes- 
toft, and  various  other  gentlemen,  both  civil  and 
military. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  a report  of  the 
meeting,  our  purpose  being  chiefly  to  quote  some 
remarks  by  Sir  M.  Peto  on  the  interference  of 
third  parties  between  masters  and  men.  On  this 
subject.  Sir  Morton,  while  responding  to  his  own 
name  in  a toast,  remarked  that, 

What  he  wanted  to  say  to  them  was  this,— Never  let 
anyone  come  between  them  aud  their  masters.  He  did 
not  wish  to  tread  on  tender  ground,  but  he  had  vetw  hard 
things  said  of  him  in  London,— a great  many  tilings  that 
he  did  not  think  he  deserved.  Bnt  it  was  because  he  be- 
lieved he  was  the  workman’s  best  friend  in  telling  the 
truth  on  all  occasions,  that  he  now  said,  if  they  let  any  one 
come  between  them  and  their  masters,  that  confidence 
which  was  something  like  the  love  of  a husband  and  wife' 
would  be  destroyed, —the  bloom  would  be  taken  from  the 
fruit,  and  great  injury  would  result.  The  reason  they  liad 
got  on  so  well  with  their  masters,  the  icason  that  they 
had  all  been  so  happy  together,  was  that  they  had  no 
strangers  in  Lowestoft  stirring  up  mischief  between  them 
He  prayed  them,  as  one  of  their  best  friends,  to  continue 
111  this  happy  path ; because  he  believed  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  that  they  might  continue  in  it,  for  he  knew 
their  worthy  chairman  and  his  brother  so  well  as  to  sav 
they  would  ever  prize  in  their  workmen  that  feeling  which 
he  had  said  began  with  the  troublesome  complaint  [the 
jack-plane  fever]  he  had  referred  to,  and  would  be  anxious 
^ see  them  working  tlieir  way  upwards  on  the  ladder. 

''■o''*^‘«eu  stepping  tlie  ladder 
as  well  as  themselves,  but  they  wanted  to  have  the  ulea- 

of  oth*ers®^‘^^’^‘"®  “‘®  "‘^erfercnce 

The  workmen  present,  it  appears,  were  quite  of 
bir  Morton’s  opinion,  aud  have  very  stronriy  e.x- 
pressed  their  intention  to  follow  his  advice.“ 
o-  quote  a few  further  remarks  by 

pir  M.  Peto  on  the  question  of  workmen’s  dwell- 
ings, In  proposing  the  name  of  Mr.  Lucas  and 
his  brother  for  a toast,  he  said 

His  fricuds  xverc  paying  in  the  town  of  Lowestoft  an 
annual  amount  of  wages  approximating  closely  on 
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•i6,no0/.  What  did  that  do  ill  a town  like  this,  dispensed 
yearly?  The  amount  of  good  it  did  in  all  its  various 
modifications  was  scarcely  to  be  credited.  In  tlie  first 
place  it  kept  every  person  employed  by  the  firm,  and  most 
of  them  were  the  centres  of  families.  They  had  their 
houses  wliich  they  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  were 
vcr>' different  from  the  houses  of  workmen  in  London. 
He  believed  the  great  drawback  to  workmen  in  London 
was  the  want  of  suitable  liouses.  He  did  not  know  how 
this  question  was  to  be  met ; it  was  one  that  presented 
itself  alike  to  tlie  workmen  of  London  aud  Paris.  How- 
ever, that  difficulty  did  not  exist  here. 

The  Chairman,  in  responding  to  this  toast,  took 
occasion  to  refer  to  Sir  M.  Peto’s  remarks  as  to 
the  relationship  between  masters  and  workmen, 
and  as  to  their  own  excellent  understanding  with 
their  workmen,  and  the  good  fruits  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

He  saw  around  him,  he  said,  large  numbers  who  had 
been  in  his  and  his  brother’s  elnploy  for  thirteen  years, 
and  they  had  had  the  same  number  of  men  in  their  employ 
upwards  of  ten  years,  and  who  had  never  yet  had  to  work 
an  hour’s  short  time.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  liked 
to  do  so  had  invariably  worked  overtime ; and  the  leading 
men  would  bear  out  the  fact  that  they  had  felt  it  their 
duty  at  times  to  take  works  at  a loss  in  order  to  keep 
their  old  hands  on.  He  did  not  wish  them  to  believe  that 
tlieir  trade  had  been  a loss : but,  on  the  contrary,  it  had 
been  a profit  beyond  anytliing  they  could  have  antici- 
pated. It  was  their  desire,  from  the  commencement,  to 
become  one  of  the  first  firms  in  London  ; and  lie  thought 
he  might  say,  without  egotism,  that  they  had  become 
so.  He  could  not  express  to  them  too  strongly  how 
much  his  brother  and  himself  were  indebted  to  their 
workmen  for  this  result.  There  wo-s  one  most  delicate 
subject  he  should  have  touched  on,  but  Sir  Morton  Peto 
had  touched  on  it  much  better  than  he  could  do.  If  there 
was  anything  between  them  and  their  employers,  he 
would  ask  them  to  say  what  it  was,  aud  not  to  bring  in 
a third  party.  He  did  not  wish  them  to  be  shackled  to 
him  or  any  one  else ; but  he  wished  them  to  use  tlieir 
own  judgment,  and  to  do  what  they  thought  right.  If 
they  did  this,  they  might  depend  on  it  that  they  would 
retain  their  self-respect,  and  gain  the  respect  of  all  around 
them. 

On  the  subject  of  the  mental  and  industrial 
education  of  the  workmen’s  children,  the  Chairman 
also  said, — 

He  believed  there  was  no  place  in  the  world  where  a 
man  could  more  easily  obtain  education  for  his  children 
than  in  Lowestoft.  He  could  only  say  to  his  workmen, 
wlien  their  children  had  been  educated,  and  were  in  a 
measure  off  their  hands,  they  (Messrs.  Lucas)  would  be 
happy  to  take  any  of  them,  and  apprentice  them  in  any 
branch  of  the  trade  in  which  their  parents  might  feel  dis- 
posed to  place  them.  They  not  only  desired  to  do  that 
free  of  cost,  but  they  should  also  feel  it  their  duty  to  pay 
them  such  wages  as  would  relieve  their  parents  from  the 
great  care  they  must  necessarily  have  in  supporting 
them. 

“ The  Architects  aud  the  Profession”  was  a 
toast  proposed  by  Sir  M.  Peto,  coupled  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  John  Thomas,  who  was  present. 
Of  Mr.  Thomas  the  speaker  remarked  that  the 
first  time  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  gen- 
tleman, be  was  on  a ladder,  carving  a lioii’s 
bead  on  the  front  of  a shop  at  Birmingham. 
The  next  time  be  saw  him  he  was  carving  various 
graceful  figures,  with  great  effect,  in  St.  Edward’s 
Grammar  School,  Birmingham.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Thomas  executed  some  works  for  himself;  and 
on  his  (Sir  Morton’s)  being,  with  his  late  partner, 
employed  by  the  Government  to  erect  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament,  his  friend  Mr.  Thomas  took 
the  whole  of  the  sculpture  connected  with  those 
edifices.  He  was  now  so  much  employed  by  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Consort,  that  it  was  a mat!  or 
of  difficulty  for  him  to  get  the  necessary  time  for 
the  rest  of  his  work.  Mr.  Thomas  had  been  able 
to  do  this,  and  surely  there  was  the  same  path 
open  to  every  one  in  this  room.  It  was  n happi- 
ness experienced  by  Englishmen  that  any  man 
who  bad  talent  might  have  the  opportunity,  by 
perseverance  and  determination,  of  achieving 
similar  success. 

It  was  stated  by  Lieut.  Lucas,  in  proposing 
“.Prosperity  to  the  Town  of  Lowestoft,”  that  lie 
himself  remembered  when  the  population  was  only 
3,500  or  -1,000,  whereas  now’  he  believed  it  to  be 
upwards  of  10,000,  a fact  which  spoke  volumes. 


THE  PHILHARMONIC  HALL,  ISLINGTON. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Islington  high  road, 
close  to  the  turnpike,  and  not  far  from  “'J'he 
Angel,”  a ruinous  house  in  front  and  an  ungainly 
brick  building  seen  at  the  end  of  a gateway  at 
the  side  have  long  disfigured  tbo  spot.  Under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  Finch  Hill  & Parairc, 
architects,  Messrs.  Holland  & Hannen  have  trans- 
formed these  premises,  for  Messrs.  Sanders  A 
Lacey,  the  proprietors,  into  a handsome  music- 
hall,  with  approaches,  bowling-alleys,  and  billiard- 
room.  The  principal  entrance  leading  to  the  groat 
hull  is  wide  and  commodious,  and  dO  feet  long, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  the  principal  staircase,  con- 
sisting of  three  flights,  the  centre  leading  down 
to  the  area  of  the  hall : the  two  others  lead  to 
the  balcony.  Descending  the  centre  stairs  we 
reach  the  corridor,  which  is  100  feet  long  and  13 
feet  wide.  It  is  divided  into  four  bays  by  project- 
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ing  columns,  supporting  semicircular  arclies.  On 
the  left  of  the  passage  are  the  billiard-rooms  and 
American  hoading-alleys : on  the  right  is  the 
music-hall,  a well-proportioned  room,  measuring 
100  feet  long,  by  43  feet  wide,  and  ‘iO  feet  high. 
The  balcony  at  the  sides  of  the  hall  is  arranged 
for  two,  and  that  at  the  end  for  five  rows  of  seats, 
with  a promenade  behind.  Above  the  form  of  the 
orchestra  are  private  boxes,  eight  in  number.  The 
walls  of  the  hall  are  divided  into  bays  by  pilasters, 
on  the  face  of  which  are  life-sized  caryatides,  sup- 
porting square  blocks,  round  which  breaks  the 
entablature.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  panels 
by  bands  formed  by  an  open  fretwork,  which 
affords  means  of  escape  for  the  heated  air.  The 
orchestra  is  of  a semicircular  form,  and  is  enriched 
by  sculpture,  gilding,  and  other  decorations.  All 
the  interior  decorations,  in  carton  pierre  and 
papier  maele,  including  all  the  ornamental  work 
in  relief,  were  executed  by  Messrs.  White  & 
Parlby;  the  gaseliers  by  Messrs.  Jones  j and  the 
ironwork  was  by  Mr.  G.  Barrett. 


NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIA. 

TION. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  the  20th  instant,  in  the  Old  Castle,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Mr.  Green,  vice-president,  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Oliver,  the  bon.  secretary,  read  a letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
resolutions  in  favour  of  a diploma,  passed  at  a pre- 
vious meeting  of  the  Association.  Letters  were 
also  read  from  the  Royal  Institute  of  Scotland 
and  the  Birmingham  Architectural  Society,  stating 
that  the  proposal  for  establishing  an  Architectural 
Alliance  of  the  different  societies  throughout  the 
country  would  be  laid  before  the  members  of  the 
societies  named. 

Mr.  Watson  then  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
“ The  Practice  of  Architecture.” 


by  Mr.  Joshua  Underwood,  with  the  concurrence 
and  assistance  of  tbevicar  and  churchwardens.  It 
will  strike  the  hours  and  chime  the  quarters  on  four 
bells,  with  a varied  musical  chime  for  each  of  the 
three  quarters, and  hour.  It  will  have  three  dials, of 
6 feet  6 inches  diameter.  The  minute  hands  will 
move  over  each  division  at  once  instead  of  gradu- 
ally, and  enable  the  public  to  ascertain  the  time 
from  the  street,  within  a second,  without  waiting 
to  hear  the  clock  strike.  Frame,  260  lbs. ; wheels, 
barrels,  and  other  brass  works,  240  lbs.  j moving 
weight  of  quarter -jack,  728  lbs.  j hour  weight, 
501  lbs. ; going-weight,  100  lbs. ; total  weight 
without  dials  and  hands,  1,829  lbs.  The  clock, 
says  the  Leicester  Advertiser,  will  embody  the 
several  improvements  of  Mr.  Loseby’s  patent,  and 
the  works  have  been  arranged  throughout  on  the 
same  model  as  he  would  employ  for  larger  clocks 
than  any  j'et  constructed  iu  Europe. 

WaTrington.' — The  parish  church  has  been 
altered  in  the  interior.  The  pews  have  been  done 
away  with,  and  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the 
church  thrown  open,  with  free  seats,  to  the  people. 
The  restoration  of  the  tower  and  spire  will 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  funds  can  he  obtained 
for  tbc  purpose,  under  the  direction  of  the  Messrs. 
Francis,  architects,  Loudon. 


REMARKABLE  GAS  EXPLOSION. 

On  Saturday  last  an  explosion  of  gas  took  place 
in  a small  house,  No.  1,  Eiizabeth-placc,  Wands- 
worth, which  blew  up  the  walls,  and  has  neces- 
sitated the  entire  rebuilding  of  the  house.  It  is 
stated  that,  through  defective  pipes,  the  gas  had 
accumulated  beneath  the  lowest  floor  in  the  front 
of  the  house.  A woman  and  children  were  in  the 
hack  room,  where  the  floor  remained  uninjured, 
and  they  contrived  to  escape.  The  furniture  in  the 
house  was  blown  to  pieces.  It  is  remarkable  that 
a man  and  his  wife,  who  were  in  the  adjoining 
house,  and  were  slightly  injured,  did  not  hear  any 
explosion,  though  the  neighbourhood  were  alarmed 
by  it  far  and  near. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Godaiming  {Surrey). — The  district  church  of 
Farncombe,  near  Godahning,  has  lately  undergone 
enlargement  and  renewal,  and  has  been  re-opened. 
A north  aisle  has  been  added,  corresponding  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  church.  Two  hundred 
additional  sittings  are  provided,  and  a gallery  has 
been  erected  for  the  use  of  the  school  children. 
All  the  windows  of  the  church  have  been  filled  in 
witli  stained  glass,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Powell  & 
Son,  of  London.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Scottj 
and  the  contractors  were  Messrs.  Jackson,  Shaw, 
& Co. 

Latheaston  {Somerset),  — Tbc  chancel  of  this 
church  has  been  rebuilt  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  T. 
P.  Rogers,  and  re-opciicd.  The  stone  work  has 
been  e.xecuted  by  Mr.  Newman,  of  Bathfordj  and 
the  wood  work  by  Mr.  Silver,  of  Maidenhead  j 
whilst  the  carving  was  done  by  Mr.  Earp,  of 
London.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  is  inlaid  with 
encaustic  tiles,  by  Mr.  Godwin,-  of  Lugwardinej 
and  in  the  south-east  is  a memorial  window  to  the 
first  wife  of  the  vicar,  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
& Bell.  The  chancel  has  been  rebuilt  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  F.  Preedy,  of  London,  architect. 
In  the  rebuilding,  the  old  stone  work  has  been,  as 
far  as  practicable,  re-used ; but.  being  of  two  dis- 
tinct periods,  the  architect  has  adapted  the  Earlier 
or  Geometrical  Decorated  style.  The  Debased  flat 
roof  has  been  replaced  by  an  open  trussed  roof  of 
the  same  height  and  pitch  os  the  original  one, 
covered  with  the  stone  slate  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  ultra-high  pews  have  given  place  to  low  oak 
open  benches.  The  bench-ends  and  other  parts 
in  wood  and  stone  work  display  a considerable 
amount  of  foliage  and  figure  carving,  and  Messrs. 
Hardman  Co.  have  supplied  a corona  of  brass. 

Leicester, — A new  clock  for  St.  Mary’s  Church 
is  to  he  erected  by  public  subscription,  promoted 


FAILURE  OF  A POWDER  MAGAZINE, 
WOOLWICH. 

When  we  mentioned,  in  October  last,  that  a 
settlement  bad  occurred  in  a magazine  under 
construction  in  Woolwich  Marsh,  the  contractor 
wrote  for  the  name  of  our  informant,  and  denied 
the  truth  of  the  assertion  in  so  unqualified  a man 
ner,  that  we  at  once  expressed  ourselves  willing 
to  accept  his  assurance.  It  would  seero,  never- 
theless, that  we  were  correct,  aud  the  failure  is 
now  common  talk.  Thuswe  find  the  following  in 
more  than  one  of  the  London  papers  : — 

“ Reference  Itavinp  been  made  a few  weeks  ago  to  an 
alarming  cleft  which  had  made  its  appearance  in  one  of 
the  exterior  \\  alls  of  the  newly-constnicted  magazine  at 
Woolwich,  the  statement  was  boldly  contradicted  • by 
authority,’  in  some  of  tlie  public  journals ; and,  with  a 
view  of  smothering  all  possible  proof  of  the  fact,  the  gap 
was  cleverly  plastered  over,  and  temporarily  obscured  by 
what  is  officially  termed  ‘ cloaking  the  matter.’  In  spite, 
however,  of  eve^  precaution,  the  evidence  very  soon 
became  again  quite  apparent,  when  suddenly  the  piers 
supporting  the  groins  gave  way,  and  the  ponderous  iron 
ratters,  thickly  inlaid  with  concrete  and  shingle,  and 
covered  with  asphalte,  composing  the  flat  roof,  together 
with  the  supporting  brick  wall  undemealb,  now  form  a 
mass  of  ruins.  From  the  present  state  of  the  structure 
throughout,  it  is  apprehended  that  other  portions  may  in 
all  probability  be  insecure.  The  police  are  therefore 
strictly  ch.arged  to  warn  visitors  of  the  danger  of  their 
approach.  The  building  is  stated  to  have  cost  7,.soo/., 
and  a discussion  is  likely  to  ensue  as  to  the  individual 
liability,  the  building  having  been  constructed  by  con- 
tract from  a draught  furnished  by  the  Royal  Engineer 
department  of  the  royal  arsenal.” 

The  contractor  will  probably  think  it  becoming 
to  explain  the  matter.  We  had  no  desire  to 
attribute  blame,  hut  we  have  a desire  to  defend 
the  correctness  of  our  statements. 


TRIBUTE  OF  RESPECT  TO  A NATIONAL 
SCHOOLMASTER. 

In  this  country  the  schoolmaster  has  been  too 
little  considered.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  he  has  been  allowed  to  pursue  his 
laborious,  tedious,  and  often  thankless  office  with 
but  little  notice. 

In  many  cases  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster 
and  schoolmistress  is  not  so  much  as  that  allowed 
to  the  agricultural  labourer  or  the  meanest 
mechanic  j aud  yet  what  powerful  workers  are 
these  men  and  women  in  connection  with  the 
welfare  of  the  state  ! Of  late  a somewhat  better 
spirit  has  been  exhibited.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  schoolmasters  and  female  teachers  of  the 
National  Schools  have,  as  a class,  vastly  improved. 
As  an  instance  of  a good  change,  we  make  a 
note  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Jessop,  which  took  place 
a short  time  ago,  after  he  had  been  master  of  the 
All  Saints’  National  (boys’)  School,  Islington,  for 
a period  of  six  or  seven  years.  During  that  period, 
he  in  a most  conscientious  manner  performed  his 
duty.  In  spite  of  delicate  health,  this  gentleman 
continued  his  exertions  until  he  was  stricken  down 
in  the  midst  of  Ills  scholars  by  the  bursting  of  a 
blood-vessel.  The  body  was  borne  to  the  district 
church,  followed  by  a long  procession  of  mournful 
schobrs,  teachers,  and  friends:  the  church  was 
crowded  in  all  parts  ; the  incumbent  read  the 
funeral  service ; and,  amid  the  sobs  of  the  assembly, 
delivered  a warm  and  well-merited  eulogiuin  on 
the  deceased.  After  this  the  mourners  proceeded 
to  one  of  the  northern  suburban  cemeteries;  aud 
wc  noticed  that  as  it  passed  along  the  Caledoniau- 
road  nearly  all  the  shops  of  the  tradesmen 


were  closed,  and  the  window-bliuds  of  the  houses 
drawn  as  in  the  time  of  mourning  for  a near  friend. 
Such  marks  of  respect  are  gratifying  to  survivors, 
aud  will  act  as  a stimulus  to  other  schoolmasters 
rightly  to  perform  their  great  mission. 


TIMBER  BRIDGE,  BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

A TIMBER  BRIDGE  has  bccn  recently  erected  iu 
the  settlement  of  British  Honduras,  over  the 
river  Belize.  It  had  been  contemplated  some 
years  to  erect  a bridge  of  one  span  over  the  river 
(for  which  designs  had  been  made);  but,  from  tlie 
lowness  of  its  banks,  and  the  difficulty  of  making 
raised  approaches,  without  interfering  greatly  with 
private  property,  the  local  government  determined 
to  adopt  one  of  three  arches,  designed  by  the 
Colonial  engineer,  Mr.  Baylis.  The  sum  voted  by 
the  House  of  Assembly  was  25,000  dollars,  but 
the  present  bridge  has  been  erected  for  13,754 
dollars.  There  is  some  novelty  in  the  design  : the 
centre  hay  is  50  feet  in  span ; each  of  the  side 
bays,  40  feet,  and  with  slight  rise,  the  angles 
formed  by  the  struts  and  straining  beams  bring 
less  than  is  usual  in  such  structures.  The  road- 
way is  20  feet  wide.  The  bridge  is  built  of  tim- 
ber little  knowTi  in  this  country,  viz. — Sapodilla 
wood,  which  is  a close-grained,  dense,  hard  wood, 
and  weighs  about  75  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot.  It 
grows  abundantly  in  the  vast  forests  of  this  re- 
gion, and  balks  may  be  had  30  or  40  feet  in 
length,  that  will  sqnare  12  to  14  inches,  and  cost 
in  scantling,  2s.  per  cubic  foot. 

The  old  bridge,  which  was  a beam  bridge,  rest- 
ing on  piles,  was  built  of  the  same  description  of 
wood,  and  had  been  in  existence  upwards  of  forty 
years.  Some  of  the  timber,  particularly  parts  of 
the  piles,  was  sound  and  good  on  its  removal, 
although  it  Is  a most  trying  climate  for  timber. 

The  piles  of  the  piers  of  the  new  bridge  were 
cased  or  sheathed  mth  toughened  cast-iron,  which 
was  fixed  on  and  bolted  to  the  piles,  and  these 
were  driven  into  the  bed  of  tbc  river,  and  on  tlie 
front  of  the  abutments,  after  the  sheathing  had 
been  put  on.  These  eflectually  exclude  the  worm, 
as  well  ns  add  stability  to  the  structure. 

The  contract  was  obtained,  .aud  the  work  car- 
ried out  by  Mr.  Connor  (formerly  of  London), 
after  an  open  competition.  The  other  competitors 
were  Mr.  Lord,  whose  tender  was  18,000  dollars, 
and  Mr.  Utnr,  17,000  dollars. 


EXHIBITION  OF  IRONMONGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Ironmongers’  Association,  of  whose  meet- 
ings our  readers  have  at  times  heard,  have  opened 
an  exhibition  for  a few  days  (at  76  a,  High 
Holborn)  of  inventions  and  specimens  connected 
with  the  trade.  Although  it  does  not  contain 
many  things  actually  new,  it  deserves  tlie  atten- 
tion of  ironmongers  and  others  who  desire  to  sec 
what  is  being  done.  Gibbons’s  knobs,  wire-blinds, 
some  Sheffield  wares,  Bulraer’s  gas-stove  for 
bookbinders,  Waller’s  patent  stove,  iu  which  the 
fire-brick  sides  can  he  brought  closer  together,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  fire,  and  the  American  brushes, 
are  amongst  the  noticeable  items.  Messrs.  Ken- 
nard,  also,  send  some  fair  iron  c.i8ting8. 


EMPLOYERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — A.  employs  an  architect  to  build  achnrcli, 
which  is  opened  say  two  and  a half  years,  though 
unfinished  as  to  pulpit  and  ornamental  chiselling. 
B.  is  a sculptor  who  has  done  some  little  work  for 
this  church.  A.  happens  to  obtain  possession  of  a 
statue  of  B.’s  work  which  he  finds  in  another 
county,  and,  wishing  to  mount  it  on  a pedestal  or 
column  in  tbc  church  in  question,  lie  writes  to  B., 
asking  for  a design,  describing,  as  well  as  he  can, 
the  kind  of  church,  to  which  Ije  has  scut,  through 
the  architect,  what  he  had  already  done  for  it. 
B.,  however,  writes  back  that  diifidence  witli 
respect  to  the  architect  prevents  his  giving  such 
design. 

May  I ask  you  if  such  is  usual?  If  so.  It 
seems  to  me  to  monopolize  every  cut  of  a chisel  or 
piece  of  glass  in  a church  into  the  hands  of  the 
architect  who  began  the  church,  thus  preventing 
the  payer  for  the  church  " picking  up  ” what  may 
strike  his  fancy  elsewhere,  or  perhaps  from  en- 
couraging some  young  artist  from  whom  he  may 
wish  to  order  some  little  work. 

A Subscriber 

B.’s  reply  was  correct  and  praisewortUy- 
Ncvcrthelcfis,  the  employer  can,  of  course,  cmpluy 
whom  ho  will;  good  taste  and  good  feeling  alone 
controlling  him. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  FLAT  ROOFS. 

I HATE  noticed  in  your  paper  on  several  occa- 
sions lately  notes  relative  to  various  modes  of  cover- 
ing flat  roofs  with  other  materials  than  lead.  If 
you  can  find  room  for  the  following  particulars  of 
a form  of  construction  I have  adopted,  and  which 
has  now  been  executed  about  twelve  months 
without  any  appearance  of  failure,  they  may  be  of 
use  to  some  of  your  readers.  The  space  covered  is 
a dining-room  ceiling,  the  joists  of  which  are  about 
19  feet  clear  bearing,  9 by  3 inches,  and  10  inches 
apart,  with  two  rows  of  trussed  bridging  to  make 
them  perfectly  rigid.  About  2 inches  above  the 
underside  of  joists  ribs  are  nailed  to  the  sides,  for 
tho  purpose  of  receiving  |-inch  boards : on  these 
rough  boards  the  spaces  between  joists  are  filled 
in  with  sawdust  to  deaden  sound : on  the  top  of 
joists  rebated  1^  boards  are  laid : these  are  covered 
with  Croggon’s  asphalted  felt,  and  upon  this  felt 
O-iuch  Staffordshire  tiles  are  laid,  with  painted 
edges  and  jointed  in  oil  putty.  It  is  important 
that  the  surface  of  each  tile  be  perfectly  level,  or, 
rather,  flat,  so  as  not  to  hold  water.  This  roof  is 
in  a very  exposed  situation,  and  it  is  used  for 
walking  upon  and  for  plants,  &c.  Upon  calculat- 
ing the  cost  of  the  labour  and  materi.als  used  in 
lieu  of  lead,  it  is  a little  more  than  half  that  of 
5 lbs.  milled  lead.  A fall  of  2 inches  to  10  feet  is 
given.  T.  Mebcek,  Architect. 

***  Such  a mode  of  construction  cannot  be 
generally  recommended,  the  risk  of  failure  being 
considerable. 


WANTED!  SOME  CHEAP  AND  ORNAMEN- 
TAL WOVEN  STUFF  FOR  CEILINGS  OF 

ROOMS. 

If  your  excellent  paper,  so  widely  spread 
among  skilful  manufacturers,  will  call  their  atten- 
tion to  this  short  note,  I think  that,  with  the 
many  different  kinds  of  raw  natural  material  for 
cheap  and  thick  cloth  and  matting,  now  brought 
to  England  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  some  in- 
genious man  will  find  a way  to  make  ceiling  covers, 
in  place  of  the  present  ancient  and  barbarous 
lath  and  plaster;  and  that,  like  carpets  on  the 
floor,  it  will  be  put  on  in  one  piece,  same  size  as 
the  ceiling,  and  fastened  to  the  joists  by  screws, 
with  ornamental  star-like  heads;  also  which 
covers  can  he  made  tliick,  so  as  quite  to  deadeu 
the  sound  of  feet  walking  in  the  room  overhead ; 
also  which  can  be  taken  down  and  cleaned,  and 
put  up  again  with  little  trouble;  also  on  which 
agreeable  skies,  or  p.atterns,  iu  panels,  in  the 
Italian  fashion,  can  be  stamped  or  painted. 

Surely  some  such  kind  of  ceiling  cover  is 
wanted  in  many  classes  of  rooms,  and  is  likely  to 
make  the  fortune  of  its  inventor,  and  is  therefore 
worth  some  trouble.  J.  G,  V,  Poetee. 


EXPLOSION  AT  ST.  MARY'S,  OXFORD. 

A EEPOET  on  the  cause  of  the  recent  explosion 
iu  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Oxford,  by  Mr.  Siemens,  of 
Loiulon,  attributes  it  to  gas  accumulated  under 
the  flooring,  where  a workman  had  thrown  down  a 
burning  match.  The  gas-main  had  been  broken 
while  laying  pipes  for  the  hot-water  apparatus. 


Sir, — In  your  last  week’s  edition  there  w'as  a 
short  account  of  the  accident  at  St.  Mary’s  Church 
Oxford.  ’ 

As  I happened  to  be  at  Oxford  last  week,  I 
think  it  right  to  send  you  word  that,  from  what 
I saw  and  learnt  on  the  spot,— viz.,  the  facts  of  the 
boiler  not  burst;  the  Lot-water  pipes  broken 
straight  across,  as  from  an  external  blow;  the  gas- 
pipes  old  and  honeycombed,  and  an  overwhelming 
smell  of  gas  previous  to  the  accident;  a light  used 
by  the  gasfttters  previous  to  the  accident;  the 
exten.sive  character  of  the  explosion,  all  the  win- 
dows in  the  church  being  blown  out,  and  tho  loud 
report;— the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  Mr. 
Rosser’s  lov-pressure  heating  app.aratus  had  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  it,  but  that  it  was  an 
ordinary  gas  ovjire-damp  explosion. 

F.  C.  Peneose. 


ROADWAY  AT  KING’S  CROSS. 

Slit  — Allow  me,  througli  tlie  medium  of  your  paper, 
to  call  attention  to  the  boon  tlie  Board  of  Works  mielit 
confer  upon  the  public  by  making  a road  across  the  new 
J-hl  1,^  King’s-cross,  opposite  the  Caledonian-road, 
thus  making  a direct  way  from  the  Gray’s-Inn-road,  anti 
saving  the  present  detour.  The  e.xpense  would  be  a mere 
“1*  ihe  houses  are  down ; and,  as  anything  im- 
proving the  neighbourhood  must  be  beneficial  to  the  mil- 
Tn  fancy  tliey  would  gladly  assist. 

To  the  market  people  it  would  be  a very  great  benelit. 


THE  AWARD,  MYERS  V.  SARL  & SONS. 

COTTBT  OF  queen’s  DENCH  (TUESDAT). 

Before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Hill,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn. 

Ax  action  was  brought  by  Messrs.  Myers,  of  York-road, 
builders,  against  Messrs.  Sari  & Sons,  silversmiths,  of 
Cornhill.  By  arrangement,  the  .action  was  referred  to 
Master  Norton,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  who,  after  hearing  evidence  of  most 
voluminous  extent,  made  his  award  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiffs ; but,  at  the  request  of  the  defendants,  left  it  to 
the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  to  say  whether  the  arbi- 
trator was  right  in  receiving  parol  evidence  to  explain 
a certain  phrase  (“weekly  accounts,”)  in  the  contract. 
The  defendants,  however,  also  moved  the  Court  to  have 
the  whole  matter  referred  back  to  the  arbitrator  for 
re-consideration. 

Mr.  Bovill,  Q.C.  (with  him  Mr.  Tomp.son  Chitty)  now 
showed  cause  against  the  rule,  and  was  alsoheard  in  sup- 
port of  the  finding  of  the  arbitrator.  He  said  that  the 
question  raised  in  this  case  was  whether  the  phrase 
“ weekly  accounts,”  in  the  contract,  was  a term  of  art. 
The  objection  raised  by  the  defendants  was,  that  no  suffi- 
cient weekly  accounts  had  been  delivered  by  theplaintiffs. 
The  question  then  was,  whether  evidence  was  admissible 
to  show  that  the  words  were  a term  of  art.  The  award 
found  that  they  were  a term  of  art,  and  that  the  accounts 
delivered  were  within  the  contract.  The  questions  sub- 
mitted for  the  opinion  of  the  court  were,  first,  was  I right 
in  admitting  parole  testimony  to  show  the  meaning  of  the 
term  “ weekly  accounts,”  as  used  in  the  contract  j and, 
secondly,  was  it  an  ambiguity. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  said  he  did  not  find  any 
ambiguity  in  the  award.  He  understood  the  question 
was,  was  this  a term  of  art ; and,  secondly,  if  it  was,  was 
it  capable  of  being  explained  by  parole  testimony.  The 
moment  you  had  ascertained  that  the  words  were  not  to 
be  taken  in  their  ordinary,  every-day  sense,  but  in  an 
artificial  sense,  then  you  have  a right  to  receive  parole 
evidence.  Was  there  any  doubt  about  these  words  being 
a term  of  art  ? 

Mr.  Lush,  Q.C.  (for  the  defendantsi,  said  the  question 
was,  whether  the  arbitrator  was  right  in  admitting  parol 
evidence  to  explain  the  meaning  of  a written  contract. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  said  that  would  depend 
upon  whether  the  words  were  clothed  with  a peculiar  sig- 
nification. 

Mr.  Lush  said  that  weekly  accounts  were  to  be  ren- 
dered by  the  parties  of  the  first  part  to  the  contract  to  the 
work  done  thereunder,  and  the  evidence  proved  that 
accounts  of  only  half  the  work  done  were  delivered.  He, 
therefore,  said  it  was  in  derogation  of  the  contract  which 
was  " to  deliver  weekly  accounts  of  the  work  done." 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  said  the  fallacy  seemed  to 
be  in  supposing  that  the  words  used  had  a signification 
antagonistic  to  thecontract.  The  parties  meant  them  in 
a different  sense— in  a sense  different  to  their  ordinary 
signification.  If  not  so  it  was  a very  different  matter. 

Mr.  Lush  said  the  whole  question  was,  whether,  looking 
to  the  terms  of  this  contract,  the  arbitrator  was  right  in 
receiving  evidence  at  all. 

Master  Norton  explained,  for  the  information  of  the 
court,  that  it  was  contended  that  the  plaintiffs  could  not 
recover  a large  sum  for  additional  works,  because  they  had 
not  delivered  "weekly  accounts.”  It  was  contended  for 
the  plaintiffs  that  they  did  give  " weekly  accounts,”  and 
accounts  were  produced.  The  defendants  then  said  those 
accounts  were  not  "weekly  accounts”  and  were  not 
sufticieut  for  the  purpose,  and  it  wascontended  I shouldhold 
they  were  not " weekly  accounts.”  It  was  then  proposed 
to  show  me  that  the  accounts  produced  were  "weekly 
accounts”  used  in  the  trade,  and  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
architects  were  called,  of  the  highest  eminence,  who  were 
all  unanimous  upon  the  subject.  Ho  called  their  atten- 
tion to  the  accounts  and  asked  if  they  were  such  “ weekly 
accounts”  as  satisfied  the  exigency  of  the  contract.  It 
was  unanimously  held  that  "weekly  accounts”  was  a 
term  of  art;  and  being  such,  the  question  was,  were  the 
terms  of  the  contract  satisfied? 

Mr.  Lush. — There  was  evidence  on  the  other  side. 

Master  Norton. — There  was  evidence  on  the  other  side; 
but  what  there  was  was  very  little,  very  contradictory, 
and  very  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Lush  then  proceeded  to  contend  that  the  evidence 
received  was  not  admissible.  He  asked,  if  a condition 
for  weekly  payments  had  been  inserted,  whether  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  have  called  evidence  of 
custom  to  explain  away  the  meaning  of  the  words : 
with  regard  to  penalties.  He  relied  upon  the  case  of 
Blachett  v.  lioi/ril  Exchange  Insurnnce  Companjj,  wlicre 
it  was  held  that  the  insurance  of  the  ship,  boats,  fur- 
niture, and  cargo,  meant  the  insurance  of  uU  the  furni- 
ture and  cargo.  He  applied  this  to  the  case  under  con- 
sideration for  the  purpose  of  his  contention,  that  "weekly 
accounts  of  the  work  done,”  meant  " weekly  ac- 
counts of  alt  the  work  done.”  Out  of  1,400/.  extras, 
the  accounts  only  showed  about  300/.  He  said  the  very 
object  of  the  contract  would  bo  defeated.  The  object  of 
the  delivery  of  the  accounts  was  in  the  event  of  any 
accident  happening,  that  the  present  or  any  future  archi- 
tect  of  the  defendants’  might  know  what  was  being 
done.  He  submitted  that  the  term  in  the  contract, 

" weekly  accounts,”  must  be  read  “weekly  accounts  of 
nil  the  work  done ; ” and  that  parole  evidence  was  not 
receivable  to  show  that  by  usage,  "weekly  accounts 
of  part  of  the  work  done  ” would  satisfy  the  contract. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  intimated  that  the  court 
were  of  opinion  that  the  parole  evidence  was  properly 
received. 

Mr.  Tompson  Chitty  (hen  drew  the  attention  of  the 
court  to  the  award,  which  left  it  to  the  court  to  say  how 
far  certain  sketches,  delivered  by  the  defendants’  archi- 
tect to  tbe  plaintiffs,  and  acted  upon  by  them,  were  orders 
and  directions  in  writing,  under  his  (Che  architect’s) 
hand,  as  in  the  contract  mentioned.  The  figures  stood 
thus  The  arbitrator  had  awarded  2,560/.,  subject  to  be 
reduced  by  1.078/.,  if  the  parole  evidence  was  improperly 
received;  and  then  to  add  108/.  18s.  sd.  if  the  sketches  by 
the  architect,  banded  up  to  the  court,  amounted  to  direc- 
tions in  writing  under  his  hand.  They  were  found  to 
have  been  made  under  his  direction,  and  by  his  order. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  had  no  doubt  they  came 
from  the  architect,  and  it  was  a very  dirty  objection.  The 
fact,  however,  of  his  not  drawing  them  up  in  a more 
regular  form  left  it  open  to  say  they  were  not  within 
the  terras  of  the  contract,  but  it  was  a very  unhandsome 
and  ungenerous  objection. 

Mr.  Chitty  then  applied  that  the  rule  might  be  dis- 
charged, with  costs. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  in  delivering  judgment, 
said  lie  w-as  of  opinion  that  the  course  pursued  by  the 


arbitrator  was  perfectly  correct  in  point  of  law,  and  that 
the  parole  evidence  was  properly  received.  The  duty  of  a 
court  in  considering  a contract  was  to  give  effect  to  tho 
inter!  tion  of  the  parties.  Although  parole  evidence  is  not  ad- 
missible to  control  the  terms  of  a contract,  where  the  terms 
used  merely  indicate  the  intention  of  the  parties,  if  the 
terms  have  no  other  than  the  ordinaryacceptation.yetiftlic 
terms  have  not  only  an  ordinary  but  a particular  meaning 
in  reference  to  the  business,  and  it  is  obviously  not  tho 
true  intention  of  the  parties  to  interpret  the  words  in  their 
ordinary  meaning,  but  in  their  particular  signification, 
then  they  must  be  so  construed.  Therefore  it  has  always 
been  held  that  where  terms  have  been  used  in  a contract 
that  have  an  ordinary,  but  beside.?  a scientific  and  parti- 
cular, meaning,  those  parties  who  have  drawn  up  the 
contract  with  reference  to  that  particular  depai'tment  of 
trade  must  be  taken  to  have  intended  the  words  to  be 
used,  not  in  their  ordinary,  but  in  their  particular  sense. 

' That  was  only  acting  upon  the  sound  principle  that  a con- 
tract is  to  be  interpreted  and  carried  out  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  parties.  It  was  only  giving  effect  to  that 
principle  in  this  case,  to  give  the  words  their  parti- 
cular instead  of  their  popular  sense ; and  it  could  only 
be  by  means  of  parole  evidence  that  the  particular 
signification  of  the  words  in  the  contract  could  bo 
shown  to  be  distinguished  from  and  inconsistent 
with  their  ordinary  sense.  Having  referred  to  Star- 
kie  OH  Et'idence  in  illustration,  his  lordship  proceeded  to 
say  that  in  the  present  case  “weekly  accounts”  had 
been  used  by  the  parties,  and  that  the  parole  evidence 
sjiovyed  that  “weekly  accounts  ” of  work  has  a peculiar 
signification  in  the  building  trade— that  it  relates  not  only 
to  a wcek,butto  particular  portions  of  aweek.  As  to  the 
case  cited  by  Mr.  Lush,  he  thought  the  doctrine  there  laid 
down  had  been  carried  to  the  e.xtremest  verge,  and  he  did 
not  think  that  authority  should  bind  them.  It  was  clear 
upon  the  evidence  that  in  this  particular  trade  general 
terms  were  used  with  a particular  meaning;  and  as  to 
" weekly  accounts  ” of  work,  that  was  taken  as  a general 
understanding  that  they  were  not  considered  as 
extending  to  the  whole  of  the  week.  The  terms 
are  general,  but  there  was  no  reason  why  evidence  of 
usage  should  not  be  admitted  to  show  it  was  not  to  all 
the  week  in  regard  to  which  “ weekly  accounts  ” are  to 
be  rendered,  but  only  to  that  portion  which  were  so  in  the 
understanding  of  the  trade.  His  lordship  having  dis- 
tinguished the  case  as  cited  by  Mr.  Lush,  and  pointed  out 
how  it  was  in  point  from  the  present,  then  observed,  in 
conclusion,  that  true  it  was  the  parties  here  stipulated  for 
" weekly  accounts,”  yet  he  thought,  even  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  the  case  cited,  that  general  terms  may  be  restrained 
hy  the  general  understanding  of  all  the  persons  parties  to 
the  contract.  He,  therefore,  was  of  opinion  that  the  evi- 
dence of  usage  was  properly  received  by  the  learned 
arbitrator. 

Mr.  Justice  Hill  and  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  concurred, 
for  the  reasons  they  stated.  The  rule  was  discharged 
with  costs;  the  arbitrator’s  award  to  stand. 


TENDERS  OF  CONTRACTORS. 

POINT  of  some  importance  to  contractors  and  others 
decided  in  the  Leeds  County  Court,  on  Monday  last 
by  Mr.  T.  H.  Marshall,  the  judge.  The  plaintiffs  were 
Messrs.  Charles  & Son,  of  Leeds,  contractors,  and  the 
defendant  was  Mr.  John  Lawson,  of  Wortley.  The  action 
was  brought  to  recover  the  sum  of  36/.,  being  the  balance 
due  to  the  plaintiffs  for  the  erection  of  some  dwelling- 
houses  by  them  for  the  defendant.  Mr.  G.  A.  Emsley 
appearedfor  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Ferns  for  the  defendant. 
It  appeared  that  the  defendant,  in  October  last,  being 
about  to  erect  some  dwelling-houses,  submitted  the  plans 
and  specifications  to  the  plaintiffs,  and  requested  them  to 
give  him  a tender  for  the  work,  which  they  did  in  writing. 
The  defendant  afterwards  accepted  the  tender  verbally, 
and  the  plaintiffs  executed  the  contract,  and  received  the 
whole  of  the  consideration  agreed  upon  except  the  amount 
now  sued  for.  Upon  the  tender  of  the  plaintiffs  being 
offered  in  evidence,  Mr.  Ferns  objected  to  it  because  it 
was  not  stamped.  He  contended  that  the  tender,  having 
been  accepted,  it  then  became  evidence  of  a contract 
between  the  parties  and  required  stamping  as  an  agree- 
ment. For  the  plaintiffs,  Mr.  Emsley  submitted  that  the 
tender  was  merely  a proposal  by  the  plaintiff’s  to  do  the 
work  for  the  amount  specified,  which  the  defendant  had 
the  optionjof  either  accepting  or  not ; and  that,  as  he  did  not 
accept  it  in  writing,  but  verbally,  the  tender  was  not  such 
a document  ns  the  law  required  to  be  stamped  as  an 
agreement.  The  question  had  been  argued  on  a previous 
day;  and  numerous  cases  decided  in  the  superior  courts 
having  been  cited  by  both  sides,  the  judge  had  adjourned 
the  cose  to  consider  the  matter.  His  Honour  now  said 
that,  having  carefully  considered  the  point,  he  was  of 
opuiion  that  the  tender  did  not  require  stamping,  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  accepted  verbally,  and  not  in 
writing,  and  that  therefore  it  did  not  amount  to  evidence 
of  a written  contract.  Mr.  Ferns  applied  to  the  judge  to 
grant  a case  to  one  of  the  superior  courts  upon  the  point, 
and  his  Honour  consented. 


A Walh  from  London  to  Fulham.  By  the  late 
T.  Ckofton  C.eokee,  F.S.A.  Revised  and 
edited  by  his  son,  T.  F.  Dillon  Ceokee,  F.S.A. 
With  additional  illustrations,  by  F.  \V.  Fate- 
UOLT,  F.S.A.  London : William  Tcgg,  ISGO. 
This  charming  little  book,  rich  in  gossip  and  en- 
gi’aved  sketches  of  things  that  h.ave  passed  away, 
is  founded  on  a series  of  papers  by  the  late  Thomas 
Crofton  Croker,  which  originally  appeared  iu 
“ Fraser,”  and  grew  out  of  a chat  with  the  con- 
ductor of  this  journal  along  the  I’oad  here  anno- 
tated. Alack ! for  the  flying  years ! The 
neighbourhood  has  long  been  the  resort  of  literary 
men,  artists,  and  actors;  and  wo  get  here  notice, 
often  too  brief,  of  350  persons  more  or  less  known 
in  the  world,  and  much  antiquarian  talk.  Shaftes- 
bury House,  iu  Little  Chelsea,  as  it  was  called, 
demolished  to  make  room  for  the  additional 
workhouse  for  Sfc.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
is  illustrated  very  fully ; and  a whole  chap- 
ter, the  last,  is  devoted  to  a description  of 
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the  Pryor’s  Bank,  Fulham,  as  it  was  when  Mr. 
Baylis  and  Mr.  Lecbmere  Whitmore  held  court 
there.  These  gentlemen  had  filled  it  with  works 
of  art,  ancient  manufactures,  carvings,  tapestry, 
and  remnants  of  old  places,  tastefully  gleaned, 
often  from  the  lumber  of  brokers’  shops ; and  many 
w-ill  remember  the  nights  and  days  of  piquant 
entertainment  and  unbounded  hospitality  enjoyed 
there. 

hfr.  Dillon  Croker  has  performed  his  portion  of 
the  task  with  taste  and  skill,  prefacing  the 
“Walk ’’with  a memoir  of  his  father;  and  Mr. 
Fuirbolt  has  added  some  illustrations  to  those 
previously  made. 


Iglisallanta, 

The  Sewage  a>t>  Sewerage  of  Bert  St. 
Edstexd’s. — The  Home  Secretary,  according  to 
the  Bury  Post,  has  signified  his  approval  of" Mr. 
Burns’s  plan  for  disposing  of  the  Bury  sewage, 
and  has  consented  to  the  borrowing  of  4,000?.  to 
carry  out  the  plan  and  complete  the  sewers. 

Poisonous  Paper-hangings. — Tlie  Registrar- 
General’s  return  of  last  week  contains  the  follow- 
ing entry  among  the  deaths: — "At  Beresford 
Lodge,  Highbury  New  Park,  on  the  3rd  November, 
the  son  of  an  insurance  broker,  aged  3^  years, 
poisoning  from  arsenical  exhalations  from  the 
green  paper  of  a breakfast-room.’’  There  was  a 
j^ost  mortem  examination  and  an  inquest. 

South  Wales  Institute  of  Engineers. — A 
general  meeting  of  this  association  has  recently 
been  held  in  Merthyr.  The  walls  were  hung  with 
diagrams  and  sections  explanatory  of  the  papers 
about  to  be  discussed.  Mr.  C.  H.  Waring,  of 
Neath,  also  exhibited  an  improved  safety-lamp 
for  colliers,  which  he  has  just  patented.  The  lamp, 
when  locked,  cannot  be  reopened  without  the 
light  being  first  extinguished.  The  Institute  dis- 
cussed Mr.  Heth  Ogden’s  paper  on  "Improvements 
in  Cupolas  for  melting  iron  suggested  as  applicable 
for  Blast  Furnaces,”  read  at  last  meeting.  Also 
Mr.  Dorman’s  paper  upon  “The  extent  to  which 
the  mechanical  power  capable  of  being  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  fuel  is  and  may  be  utilized 
in  the  steam  engine;”  and  Mr.  Bedlington’s  on 
" The  Longwork  System.”  Papers  were  then 
read  on  a simple  form  of  diagram  for  showing  the 
motion  of  the  valves  in  steam-engines,  by  Mr.  Cope 
Pearce;  on  the  Cornish  engine,  by  Mr.  Sims;  and 
on  his  improved  patent  safety-lamp,  by  Mr.  C.  II. 
Waring.  The  members  afterwards  dined  at  the 
Castle  Hotel,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

Meteoi'Olitan  Board  of  Works  : Stoppage 
OP  Middle-Level  Sewer. — At  the  usual  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  last  week,  In  reference  to  the 
stoppage  of  the  works  of  the  middle-level  sewer 
hy  Mr.  Roe,  the  contractor,  a report  was  received 
from  Messrs.  Hunt  & Stephenson,  which  stated 
that  Mr.  Roe  had  been  paid  more  than  he  was 
legally  entitled  to  under  his  contract.  Mr.  Carp- 
mael  moved  that  IVIr.  Roe,  having  failed  to  exe- 
cute the  contract  with  due  diligence,  and  having 
declined  to  proceed  with  the  works,  the  Board 
invite  tenders  fur  the  execution  of  the  said  works 
from  other  contractors ; that  tho  specification  be 
laid  before  the  Board  at  their  next  meeting;  and 
that  their  advertisements  be  issued  soliciting 
tenders.  The  motion  was  put  and  agreed  to. 

Coii^ruNicATioN  in  Railway  Trains. — Sir : 
The  circumstances  attending  the  late  fire  in  the 
I express  train  near  Lancaster  again  make  one  de- 
plore that,  although  we  can  telegraph  almost  all 
' over  tho  kingdom  with  case  and  certainty,  we  are 
unable  to  communicate  from  one  part  of  a railway 
train  to  another.  Although  several  methods  have 
been  suggested,  and  in  some  instances  tried,  they 
have  not  become  universal,  chiefly,  I apprehend, 

: because  of  the  extra  trouble  in  forming  the  line  of 
I communication  when  “putting  on”  or  "taking 
i off”  carriages  during  a journey.  Any  plan,  there- 
! fore,  which  would  seem  to  obviate  this  dilBculty 
I deserves  consideration  ; and,  as  your  widely  circu- 
I lating  columns  aro  ever  open  to  a suggestion  cal- 
culated to  benefit  the  community,  1 beg  to  ofler 
one  which  I think  would  go  far  to  attain  the 
; desu'cd  object  of  easy  communication  in  question. 

In  the  screen,  or  that  part  of  the  engine  which 
I usually  contains  the  eye-glasses  or  windows  which 
I the  driver  uses  in  looking  a-bead,  I would  place  a 
' mirror  or  mirrors  in  sudi  a position  as  to  reflect 
1 tho  train.  The  driver  could  then  almost  see  both 
. ways  at  the  same  time,  and  any  signal  of  distress 
from  a carriage-window  or  the  guard’s  van,  fire, 
or  a train  in  too  close  proximity  behind,  would,  at 
any  rate,  not  remain  loug  unseen.  If  the  guard’s 
, van  were  fitted  with  glasses  in  like  maimer,  it 
, would  be  all  the  better.  The  signals  may  be  flags 
by  day,  and  lights  by  nigbt. — H.  Green. 


Liverpool  Cemetery  Competition.  — The 
Burial  Boai’d  have  received  twenty-four  sets  of 
designs  for  the  above  competition,  and  it  is  their 
intention  to  exhibit  them  publicly  the  first  week 
in  December. 

A Stone  Crusher. — A machine  is  now  being 
completed  at  the  great  ironw’orks  of  Creusot,  in 
France,  which  will  dispense  with  tho  painful 
necessity  of  employing  human  labour  in  the 
breaking  of  stones  upon  the  roads.  By  this 
machine,  invented  by  M.  Dumarchais,  of  Saint 
Gengoux,  blocks  of  granite  of  the  most  enormous 
weight  are  reduced  in  a moment  to  stones,  the 
size  of  which  may  be  determined  beforehand. 

Monumental. — A large  mural  monument  to 
those  who  perished  of  the  32nd  regiment  of  light 
infantry  at  Lucknow  and  Cawnpore  (including 
15  officers,  448  non-commissioned  ofticers  and 
private  soldiers,  4 ladies,  and  96  soldiers’  wives 
and  children),  is  about  to  bo  placed  in  Exeter 
cathedral.  It  is  executed  by  Mr.  Richardson, 
sculptor.  The  subject  is  au  enraged  and 
wounded  lion  crushing  a viper;  the  regimental 

colours  and  badges  form  a back-ground. A 

movement  has  been  commenced  on  board  H.M.S. 
Cambridge,  in  Hamoaze,  Devonport,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Napier,  as  a mark  of 
esteem  and  respect  for  his  person,  and  of  gratitude 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  laboured  for  the 
bettering  of  the  social  condition  of  the  seaman  and 

marine. It  appears  strange  that  the  statue  of 

Sir  William  Follett  in  Westminster  Abbey  should 
have  no  inscription  to  show  whom  it  represents, 
the  only  intimation  being  that  on  a small  board 
attached  to  it,  with  tho  words  “Sii-  William 
Follett,  1845.” 

Compensation  to  Owners  in  Paris. — A jury 
has  been  fixing  the  indemnities  to  be  paid  to  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  thirty-two  houses  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Honore,  aud  the  Rues  de  I’Oratoire, 
des  Ecuries  d’Artois,  de  Balzac,  aud  other  streets, 
required  to  be  demolished  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Boulevard  Beaujon.  The  principal  case  on 
which  the  jury  had  to  decide  was  the  amount  of 
indemnity  to  be  given  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  ' 
for  part  of  his  mansion  and  grounds,  situate  be- 
tween the  Rnesde  Balzac,  do  Beaujon,  and  duBel 
Respire.  The  daily  papers  say, — His  Highness 
claimed  not  less  than  1.326, 895f.,  of  which 
624.000f.  were  for  the  ground,  227,895f.  for  the 
portion  of  the  bouse  to  be  taken,  425,000f.  for  the 
depreciation  which  will  take  place  in  the  value  of 
the  house  by  being  reduced  in  size  and  deprived 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  gardens,  and  50,000f. 
for  the  expenses  which  the  expropriation  will 
occasion.  In  support  of  his  claim,  the  duke  made 
an  advocate  give  the  jury  a detailed  account  of 
the  sums  he  had  disbursed  for  laying  out  his 
grounds,  constructing  a handsome  railing,  build- 
ing greenhouses,  placing  statues  and  fountains, 
ornamenting  the  house,  &c.  The  municipality 
only  offered  140,000f.,  and  the  jury  gave  no  more 
than  360,000f.  Among  the  houses  to  bo  taken  is 
oue  in  the  Rne  de  Chateaubriand,  belonging  to 
M.  Arsone  Hoiissaye,  the  well-known  writer,  but 
the  jury  were  not  called  ou  to  decide  respecting 
it,  he  having  come  to  an  arrangement  with  tho 
municipality  of  Paris  to  accept  the  sum  of  575,000f. 
For  part  of  a house  in  the  Rue  Beaujon,  forwhich 
530,000f.  were  demanded  and  268,000f.  offered, 
the  jury  gave  325, OOOf. ; aud  for  part  of  one  in 
the  Rue  de  Chateaubriand,  for  which  610,000f. 
were  claimed  and  84, OOOf.  proposed,  the  jury 
granted  SOOjOOOf.  For  ground  on  which  there  are 
no  buildings,  the  award  of  tbo  jury  was  at  the 
rate  of  from  150f.  to  160f.  the  square  metre.  To 
seven  owners  of  houses  which  aro  to  ho  partly 
taken  the  municipality  only  offered  If.  each,  ou 
the  ground  that  the  new  Boulevard  will  greatly 
increase  the  value  of  the  remainder  of  the  build- 
ings; but  the  jury  gave  in  each  case  from  10,000f. 
to  30, OOOf.  The  cases  of  the  occupiers  presented 
no  great  interest.  Madame  Oudin,  keeper  of  a 
ladies’  boarding-school  in  thelluedeChateaubriand, 
asked  for  260, OOOf. : the  municipality  only  offered 
20,000f.,  and  the  jury  awarded  60, OOOf.  The 
keeper  of  a furnished  lodging-house  at  No.  19  in 
the  same  street  claimed  140,000f.,  was  ollered 
30,000f.,  and  obtained  60,000.  The  proprietress 
of  another  Indies’  boarding-school  at  No.  31  in  the 
same  street  demanded  55,800f.,  was  off'ered  3,000f. 
and  allowed  12, OOOf. ; and  the  occupier  of  18,  Rue 
Lord  Byron,  who  asked  for  80,000f.  for  the  inconve- 
nience to  which  he  will  be  subjected  by  a partial 
demolition  of  the  house,  was  off'ered  only  If.  by 
the  municipality,  and  obtained  10, OOOf.  The 
whole  of  the  demands  of  the  owners  and  occupiers 
amounted  to  8,207, 087f.  ; the  offers  of  the 
municipality  to  2,775, 258f.;  and  the  awards  of 
the  jury  to  3,92G,105f. 


Electro-Telegr.4.phic. — It  is  announced  that 
a company  is  in  course  of  formation  to  extend 
the  telegraphic  system  " throughout  the  West  of 
England  and  South  Wales,  so  as  to  afford  iu- 
creased  facilities  for  the  transmission  of  messages 
to  and  from  the  metropolis,  the  North  of  England, 
and  the  Continent,  at  greatly  reduced  charges.” 

New  Bridge  between  Westminster  and 
Lambeth. — Notice  has  been  given  by  advertise- 
ment, of  an  intention  to  apply  to  Parliament  in 
the  ensuing  session  for  power  to  form  a bridge,  to 
be  called  Lambeth-bridgo,  between  Market-street, 
Westminster,  and  Church-street,  Laml>etb,  and  to 
take  tolls,  make  approaches,  Ac. 

Roads  in  China. — The  Moniteur  de  VArmce 
says: — "Among  the  numerous  details  wo  have 
received  from  our  correspondents  in  China,  we  find 
it  mentioned  that  the  road  from  Tien-tsiu  to 
Pekin  is  entirely  macadamised,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage over  roads  of  the  same  kind  in  Europe,  of 
not  retaining  water  on  the  surface,  so  that  it  is 
quite  dry  in  a few  minutes  after  the  rain  ceases. 
The  inhabitants  declared  to  our  correspondent  that 
all  tbe  principal  roads  in  China  are  made  in  tho 
same  manner,  aud  have  been  for  centuries.”  Abbo 
Hue  says  much  the  same  thing  ; and,  moreover, 
that  there  are  comfortable  public  resting-places 
for  travellers,  at  short  intervals,  on  every  road  in 
tbe  interior. 

The  Street  Tbajiway  Movement. — Applica- 
tion is  to  be  made  to  Parliament  next  session,  for 
powers  to  be  granted  to  a Street  Rail  Company 
(limited),  to  lay  down  iron  rails  and  plates  upon 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  other  towns, 
and  to  keep  the  road  between  and  beside  such 
mils  in  proper  repair.  Tbe  intended  Act  will 
"reserve  to  all  persons  entitled  to  use  such  streets 
or  roads  the  right  to  run  over,  upon,  and  along 
the  said  rails  and  plates,  when  laid  down,  with  all 
ordinary  road  wheels  and  carriages,  but  will  re- 
serve to  the  company  the  exclusive  use  of  flivnge- 
wheels,  adapted  to  run  on  an  edge  rail,  upon  the 
edge  rail  as  laid  down.” Mr.  Train’s  tram- 

ways, it  appears,  are  not  to  have  a monopoly  of  tho 
streets  in  our  towns,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Ridley,  a 
Bostonian,  is  said  to  he  about  to  lay  down  lines  in 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Wc  ob- 
serve, however,  that,  so  far  as  regards  Mr.  Train, 
the  subject  at  Edinburgh  Las  been  handed  over 
by  the  Council  to  a committee,  for  consideration. 

Private  Electric  Telegraphs.  — A corre- 
spondent of  tbe  Jersey  Times  says, — "Sir;  A few 
weeks  ago  you  inserted  an  interesting  article  from 
the  .Bw??rfer,  entitled  ‘Progress,’  and  purporting 
to  give  an  account  of  the  latest  discoveries  and 
inventions  in  science  and  in  art.  Amongst  other 
things  was  a notice  of  the  electric  telegraph;  and 
th.rt  notice  contained  an  account  of  an  instrument 
for  the  transmission  of  local  messages.  It  was 
described  as  cheap,  portable,  and  easy  to  work. 
Now,  sir,  as  wc  too,  in  this  island,  are  in  the  road 
of  progress,  would  it  not  be  expedient  that  we 
should  add  to  our  local  improvements  that  of  a 
local  electric  telegraph,  on  the  plan  of  that  to 
which  I have  just  alluded,  which  should  have 
stations  in  every  parish,  aud  by  which  every 
locality,  even  tbe  remotest,  in  the  island,  should 
enjoy  instant  communication  with  the  toAu  ? 
Would  not  such  a mode  of  communication  betw’een 
country  and  town  greatly  facilitate  the  dealings 
betw’een  both?” The  London  District  Tele- 

graph Company,  we  observe,  arc  now  ready  to 
erect  special  wires  to  unite  branch  establishments 
of  private  firms,  &c. 

Baltimore  : Openino  of  a Central  Pudlio 
Park. — 'i'herc  have  been  great  rejoicings  at 
Baltimore  on  the  inauguration  of  a fine  park 
of  more  than  500  acres  of  land,  named  Druid  Hill 
from  its  fine  old  oaks,  and  comprising  both  exten- 
sive undulating  open  ground,  ornamented  naturally 
with  clumps  of  choice  trees  of  all  kinds,  and  luxu- 
riant and  shady  forest-laud,  ravines  with  natural 
springs  and  waterfalls,  capable,  together  with  tho 
water  for  the  great  reservoir  of  the  City  Water- 
works, of  being  easily  and  cheaply  laid  out  into 
ornamental  lakes,  fountains,  and  ponds.  Tho 
park  may  he  said  to  have  cost  the  citizens  nothing, 
since  not  only  has  no  rate  been  exacted  on  account 
of  it,  but  a fifth  part  of  the  gross  receipts  of  its 
street  passenger  railways,  amounting  to  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  ex- 
acted and  secured  to  tbe  city’s  interests,  has  been 
devoted  to  the  realization  and  sustainment  of  this 
park.  Tho  site  is  central  and  of  easy  access  to 
the  majority  of  the  citizens.  The  expenditure  iii 
completing  this  natural  park  will,  it  is  said,  be 
trifling,  the  ground  being  altogether  of  a very 
superior  description  to  that  at  New  York  lately 
inaugurated.  There  will  be  little  or  no  planting 
of  ornamental  trees,  pruning  rather  than  sliadiug 
being  all  that  is  required. 
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IMPBOTJIMENT  OF  ‘WORKINO-CLASS  'DWEIllKOS 
AT  St.  Peteesbtog. — The  company  formed  at  St. 
Petersburg  for  building  dwellings  for  the  poorer 
classes  have,  during  the  three  years  since  its  first 
formation,  constructed  bouses  containing  accora 
modation  for  200  farailios. 

BriLDi>'G  AcerDE^TS. — At  Perth  recently  a 
scaffolding  attached  to  a portion  of  a weaving 
factory,  in  North  William-street,  suddenly  gave 
way,  wlien  three  persons  standing  upon  it  were 
precipitated  to  the  ground,  and  severely  in- 
jured.  A foolish  workman,  perfectly  con- 

scious of  the  d.anger  he  was  incurring,  ventured 
to  ascend  an  injured  wire  rope  which  is 
used  for  drawing  materials  from  the  Cathedral 
yard  at  Durham  to  the  restorations  on  the  central 
tower.  He  had  gained  an  altitude  of  some  thirty 
or  forty  yards  when  the  rope  broke,  and  he  was 
precipitated  to  the  bottom,  sustaining  injuries 
which,  it  is  feared,  will  prove  fatal. 

Anotheb  kew  Dte  Colour. — The  recent  dis- 
covery at  Lyons  of  a new  species  of  red  dye  more 
brilliant  than  any  hitherto  produced,  and,  above 
all,  more  solid  than  the  best  Chinese  reds,  has 
caused  a sensation  amongst  the  manufacturers. 
The  colour  is  said  to  he  particularly  soft  to  the 
eye — something  between  scarlet  and  ponceau — 
the  peculiar  red  beheld  in  the  small  garden- 
riower,  the  “ blood  of  Adonis.”  It  is  already  highly 
appreciated  as  “ rouge  sublime  ” in  the  trade,  and 
promises,  it  seems,  to  become  very  popular,  both 
for  furniture  and  dresses. 

EoyaT;  AcADEifT  OF  AitTS. — The  lectures  for 
the  season  1860-1  will  be  delivered  in  the  follow 
ing  order  : — Anatoinij — Professor  Partridge  : 1. 
Monday,  November  13 ; 2.  Monday,  November 


Flat  Roots,  Gidbautab. — The  cost  of  flat 
roofs,  described  at  page  693,  is  about  8d.,  not  8s. 
per  foot  superficial,  as  accidentally  stated. 

Gbatesend. — The  new  military  establishment 
on  the  piece  of  land,  in  Milton,  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  Government,  will  shortly  be  in 
active  progress,  tenders  for  the  erection  of  a por- 
tion of  the  works  having  been  received  at  the 
War  Department.  It  is  proposed  at  present  to 
erect  six  blocks  of  soldiers’  huts,  one  block  of 
married  men’s  huts,  and  one  block  of  lecture- 
rooms.  It  is  said  that  the  Government  authori- 
ties intend  to  erect  sufficient  buildings  on  this 
spot  to  accommodate  upwards  of  1,000  men. 

The  New  Courts  of  Law. — A notice  appears 
in  the  Qasette  that  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
of  Works  and  Public  Buildings  intend  to  apply  to 
Parliament,  in  the  session  of  1861,  for  an  Act  to 
enable  them  to  acquire,  by  compulsory  purchase 
or  otherwise,  a site  for  the  proposed  new  courts  of 
law.  The  site  will  be  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-west  by  Carey-street,  Lincolu’s-inn-fields ; 
on  the  south  by  Pickett-street,  the  Strand,  and 
Fleet-streot ; on  the  east  by  Bell-yard,  Temple- 
bar;  and  on  the  west  and  south-w’cst  by  Yeates’s- 
court,  Cleinent’s-inn,  and  the  ve.stry-houso  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Clement  D.aueB. 

The  Princess  Frederick  William. — The 
Berlin  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  elected  the  Prin- 
cess Frederick  William  an  honorary  member  at  a 
full  meeting  a short  time  since.  Her  Royal 
Highness  has  accepted  the  election,  and  commu- 
nicated her  decision  to  the  Academy  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter: — "I  have  received,  with  thanks 


[Not.  24,  I860. 

For  tlie  first  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Birkenhead.  Mr.  E.  Welby  Pugin,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  Marples;— 

London  Building  Company .^4,62.5  0 n 

Sherriff 4,471  0 0 

Farrell  & Ledger 4,120  ti  0 

Glaister 3,451  0 0 

Yates 3,411  0 0 

Watts 3,333  0 0 

Waters 3,322  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Huyton-park,  near 
Liverpool.  Mr.  H.  H.Vale,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  John  Longrigge : — 

Twist ^2,378  0 0 

Barker  2,371  0 0 

Westmorland  2,3 16  0 0 

Campbell  2,129  0 0 

Lyon  & Greenwood  2,197  0 0 


and  sincere  joy,  the  intimation,  from  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  of  Berlin,  that  they  have  elected 
19;  S.  Moiday,  November  20;  4..  Monday,  De-  bonOT^ry  member  of  thoir  body  In  this 

eemberS;  5.  Wednesday,  December  12 ; o;  Mon- I the  acknowledgment  of  the  warm 

mber  17.  ^re/n'feefare-Professor  S.  I “’'t*  ''“‘K  ^ ““ 

I animated.  In  the  wish  to  prove  this  sentiment, 
after  having  obtained  the 


Srairke,  R.A. 1.  Thursday,  January  2-1.;  2. 1 ^ -ir  i ' 

Thursday,  January  31 ; 3.  Thursday,  February?.'  y accep  , 

Scrintni-Professor  E.  Wcstmacott.  R.A.:-  •'.PP^^ion  of  his 


Sculpture — Professor  R.  Westmacott,  R.A.  :• 

].  Monday,  February  11;  2.  Monday,  February 
18;  3.  Monday,  February  25;  4.  Monday,  March 
4;  5.  Monday,  March  11;  6.  Slonday,  March  18. 
Fainiiug  — Professor  S.  Hart,  R.A. : — 1.  Thurs- 
day, February  14  j 2.  Thursday,  February  21 ; 
3.  Thursday,  February  28;  4.  Thursday,  March 
7 5 5.  Thursday,  March  14 ; 6.  Thursday, 
March  21. 

Vicissitudes  of  Buildings.— Crossing  this 


Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  the  election  which  has  fallen  upon  me, 
since  it  brings  me  into  closer  connection  with  a 
corporation  which  possesses  so  important  an  in- 
fluence over  the  cultivation  and  development  of  art 
in  our  fatherland. — Victoria,  Princess  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia,  Princess  Royal  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. — Berlin,  October  22,  1860.” 

Prize  Plans  fob  Landing-stages. — Prizes 
have  been  awarded  by  the  Wallasey  Commis- 
sioners, of  50?.  for  each  of  two  plans  for  landing- 


bridge  (at  Lyons)  I came  to  tho  foot  of  a high  jjew  Brighton  and  Egremont.  The 

loll  on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  church  of  Brighton  glan  is  that  of  a raised  platform 

JNotre  IJiime  de  h onrvieres,  i.e..  Forum  vetus. ' _.._i  v a.  i.  - -m 

Ascending  this  hill,  I passed  on  my  way  Les  Ant-  ’ !™fi.  “Jn  V™”  ^;ii" 


For  building  n house  at  Poplar-baiik,  Huyton.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Vale,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
J.  Longrigge 

Twist a£'1,019  0 0 

Barker 937  0 0 

Westmorland  959  0 0 

Campbell  922  0 0 

Lyon  & Greenwood  sgg  0 0 

For  sundry  alterations  and  repairs  at  No.  8J,  Great 
Tower-street,  City,  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Machu.  Mr.  Robert 
Parris,  architect  and  surveyor: — 

Turner  afgpg  0 0 

Walker  488  0 0 

Rudkins idj  0 0 

Ashby 461  10  0 

George  460  0 0 

Porter 44-2  0 n 

Wale  420  10  0 

Prescott  -J20  0 I) 

Ellis  375  0 0 

For  Pinkley.park  House,  Lymdhurst,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
n.  B.  Powell.  Mr.  J.  Baker,  architect : — 

Hillary  ^8,7.50  0 0 

Lander  8,726  c 0 

Stevens  8,630  0 0 


qviailes,  a former  palace  of  the  Cicsars,  in  which 
both  Claudius  and  Caligula  were  born.  It  has 
now  degenerated  into  a madhouse.  Great  build- 
ings undergo  strange  vicissitudes.  Malmaison  and 


distances  longitudinally  apart  120  feet,  with  the 
spaces  bridged  by  wrought-iron  girders,  and  the 
roading  formed  of  planks  laid  upon  transverse 
wrought  girders.  The  stage  thus  constructed  is 
1 • i.1  • • • proposed  to  be  carried  out  on  one  level  about  884 

ot.  James s,  both  newpalaces,  were  m their  orieni  , * i.  • l - 1 , v 

loTvov.  i./v.  rn  xr  1 1 • 4.  n Ti  and  to  terminate  m a large  rectangular  Space, 

leper-houses.  The  Maladrene  at  Caen,  once  the  l aa-i.-  1 1 1 -i  1 

retreat  of  corporeal  disease,  is  now  a house  of ' ? T columns  and  provided 

detention  for  moral  offenders.  Avignon  and  St.  miohtsTf?''  H 
Germains,  one  the  former  palace  “of  spiritual  aJ®  Thfi  hi’  t ““ 

sovereigns,  and  the  other  of  a monaroh  who  lost  pLjont  n 1 ®“  ■ / f 

hUorown  for  adhering  to,  those  ,»veroigns,aro  al'ft^,v^’form:L“o  rr^gX^Sdir  M ISf 


both  now  barracks  for  the  soldiery;  and  the 
Tuileries,  now  the  chief  palace  of  a great  empire, 
was  originally  a tile-yard  l—Mr.  TJ'in,  £ea7noiii's 
Tour  in  France. 

Repairing  Vane  of  Roman  Catholic  Cathe- 
DBAL,  Salford. — At  intervals,  during  several 
weeks  pa.st,  attempts  have  been  made  to  get  ropes 
round  tlie  ball  on  the  summit  of  the  spire  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  .Salford,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  or  repairing  the  vane,  which 
has  been  in  a dangerous  condition.  Messrs. 
Hibberb  & Co.,  of  52,  Granby-row,  have  been  en- 
trusted with  the  work.  The  vane,  and  ornamental 
brass  work  with  which  it  was  connected,  cut  in 
succession  every  rope  sent  up  by  the  aid  of  a kite. 
Ropes  were  at  length  flung  around  it,  however, 
by  the  kite,  and  the  vane  was  secured  on  several 
sides  with  the  ground;  then  a rope  was  drawn 
around  the  base  of  the  vane  which  rested  on  the 
ball  of  the  steeple ; a pulley  was  run  up,  and  ropes 
strong  enough  to  hear  a man  drawn  through.  A 
young  man,  named  James  Thomas,  in  the  employ 
of  Messrs.  Hibbert  & Co.,  then  took  his  seat  upon 
a piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the  rope  connected 
with  the  pulley,  and  ascended  from  the  leads  out- 
side the  belfry.  From  this  point,  we  were  in- 
formed, the  steeple  measured  upwards  of  150  feet 
He  set  to  work  on  his  arrival,  and  lashed  ropes 
round  the  top  in  various  ways.  To  do  this  he 
stood  upon  the  board  on  which  he  had  ascended, 
and  knelt  upon  the  ball  of  tho  steeple.  A small 
scaffolding  has  since  been  suspended  from  the 
summit,  to  facilitate  tho  removal  or  repair  of  the 


22,  and  c.irried  seaward  so  as  to  admit  a steamer 
at  low  water.  Upon  the  slips  are  laid  three  lines 
of  rails.  The  moveable  stage  consists  chiefly  of 
iron.  It  w’eighs  300  tons,  and  is  225  feet  long, 
48  feet  wide,  and  divided  into  two  parallel  road- 
ways, and  mounted  on  strong  wheels  and  axles, 
having  a roof  carried  on  columns.  Three  methods 
of  moving  the  stage  are  laid  down  : two  of  these 
depend  on  hydraulic  power,  the  third  having  its 
power  in  a counterbalancing  weight  fixed  within 
a tower  and  well.  Tho  cost  is  estimated  at 
15,000?. 


TENDERS 

For  new  workshops  at  Colchester,  Essex,  for  Messrs. 

Moses  & Sons.  Mr.  N.  S.  Joseph,  architect ; 

•••• 0 0 

Newman  A Mann  496  0 0 

479  10  0 

Lee  & Baker 351  jo  0 

For  the  first  portion  of  warehouses  at  Wappins'. 
wall,  for  Messrs.  Cooper  & Aves.  Mr.  Wm.  Reddall 
architect ; — 

Lawrence  8i  Sons  ^^676  0 0 

Ashby  & Sons 629  0 0 

619  0 0 

Blackburn sgg  ^ ^ 

570  0 0 

517  0 0 

For  a villa,  to  be  built  at  Manlen,  Herefordshire ; 
bricks,  sand,  and  all  hauling:  fouiul  by  the  proprietor. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Eviiis,  architect,  Hereford 

Edward  Morg:an o 0 

T^w  210  0 0 

Mason  « Crittenden  (accepted)..  239  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  fifteen  houses,  to  complete  “ The 
Company’s  terrace,”  Oxford-road,  High  Wycombe.  Bucks, 
for  the  High  Wycombe  Land  and  Building  Company, 
Limited.  Mr.  Charles  Carter,  architect,  Great  Marlow  : — 
All  Kiln-Burnt  Bricks. 

Ward ^1,9.50  0 0 

Goodchild 1,725  0 '» 

Spicer J.725  0 0 

1/  Sh'ck  fi}id  Filter  Bricks  far  Interior  TJ'nll.i. 

Spicer 4^1,6.19  0 0 

Howard  (accepted) 1,612  17  6 

For  a new  hall  and  other  works  in  Cleveland-sirect  and 
Howlanrl-strcet,  for  Mr.  Thos.  Whitaker.  Messrs.  Shea  & 
Jones,  architects : — 

Knapp  A:  Son  4^1,782  10  0 

Dennison  1,697  6 4 

Perry 1^676  0 0 

Ashby ],6io  0 » 

Stevenson 1,603  0 0 

Kelly  1,597  10  0 

Duncannon  1,547  0 0 

Palmer  1,543  10  ii 

Batterbury 1,464  n 0 

London  Building  Comp.my  ... . 1,428  0 0 

Rudkin  1,4(19  0 0 

Walker  1,398  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


Sir. — Will  (uiy  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  'ivli.vt  i«  the  most 
durable  proccaa  for  glaring  caat-lron  dumb-bells  ?— L. 

L.  C.  H.-B.  H.-J.  H.-W.  L.-Q.-J.  U.  (we  must  decline  advising 
In  private  dispute!).— il.  0.  (make  the  pit  watertight  : use  the  aslies 
as  deodorlrcr,  and  remove  the  result  periodically  for  garden).— 
J.  H.  E.— E.  S.  F.— F.  a— j.  W.-J.  a— j.  C.-Mr.  O.-Somarset.— 
J.  P.  P.  (sjiall  have  attention).- W.  K.— T.  K.  8.  (in  typo).— Potor 
(ditto).- J.  H.— C.  E.— H.  & il.— E.  C.  R.— R.  S.  C.— E.  1,.  W.  (posUd)— 
II.  C.— L.  B.— U.  V.— J.  F.  P.-J.  W.— 51.  R.  P.— W.  C.— Roodspere. 

NOTICE. — AU  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  cjr.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Fublislier  of  the  Builder," 
No.  1,  York-street,  Coi'ent-garden.  Alt  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,"  and  NOT  to  the  “ Publisher." 

Post-office  Orders  and  Remittances  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr,  Morris  R.  Coleman. 


Artistic  Designs  for  Watches. — “ A num- 
ber of  new  and  artistic  designs  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  watches  have  been  invented  and  exhibited 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  33  and  34,  Ludgate-hill, 
who  has  exerted  himself  with  commendable  suc- 
cess to  provide,  in  this  particular  br.anch  of  manu- 
facture, the  union  of  taste  and  usefulness  so 
striking  in  the  iiroductions  of  the  French  artifi- 
cers, The  recent  progress  in  the  art  of  watch- 
making in  England  is  owing  to  the  enterprise  and 
industry  of  several  gentlemen,  who  are  now  reap- 
ing  a just  reward  for  their  ingenuity.  Amongst 
these  Mr.  Benson  holds  a prominent  position,  and 
his  designs  may  therefore  be  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  tho  public.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

Benson’s  Illustrated  Pampblet,  post  free  for  two 
stamps,  is  descriptive  of  every  construction  of 
watch  now  made.  Watches  safe  by  post  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe. — Advertisement . 


Deo.  1,  I860.] 
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VOL.  XVIII.— No.  930. 


British  Building  Htones  and  Briclcs. 


VERY  useful,  nncl 
indeed,  important 
volume  has  just 
been  published  by 
order  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury.* 
It  consists  of 
nearly  400  octavo 
pages,  almost  all 
condensed  into  a 
tabular  form,  and 
chiefly  devoted  to 
an  embodiment  of 
useful  particulars 
in  regard  to  stones 
and  quarries  in  all 
thedifterent  coun- 
ties in  the  three 
kingdoms  ; toge- 
gether  with  simi- 


record, theamount 
of  information,  of 
the  greatest  uti- 
lity to  architects, 
builders,  and  con- 
t tractors,  which  this  volume  contains,  is  iin- 
] iiiense.  The  tabular  condensation  of  statis- 
t tical  and  other  details  as  to  building  stones, 

' which  e.vtends  to  nearly  250  pages,  coni- 
} prises  a host  of  particulars  as  to, — the 
1 names  of  quarries, — nearest  railway  stations, 

! or  shipping  ports, — names  of  freeholders  and  of 
' quarrymen, — local  names  of  stone, — geological 
1 formations, — buildings  in  which  used  or  pur- 
] poses  to  which  applied,  and  remarks, — prices 
of  stone  at  qiuvrries, — and  average  annual 
1 produce.  Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work 
i may  thus  be  realized  ; but  we  may  take  a 
r running  glance  through  its  pages,  picking  up  a 
f few  particulars  by  the  way,  in  order  to  show 
t;  more  distinctly  of  what  sort  of  matter  it  is 
n made  up. 

Beginning  with  Cornwall,  the  first  county 

0 on  the  list,  we  observe,  for  example,  under 
t the  head  of  the  Cheesewring  Quarry,  that 
ILooe  is  its  nearest  outlet  ; — that  the  free- 
h holder  is  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  the 
C Checsewring  Granite  Company  are  the  quarry- 
mnen  that  the  name  of  the  stone,  both  locally 
j and  geologically,  is  granite  that  as  to  the 
b buildings  in  which  used,  &c.,  it  has  been  used 
iiiii  New  Westminster-bridge,  and  at  Copen- 
bhagen,  Birkenhead,  Southampton,  and  other 

1 docks,  mainguard-house  at  'Devonport  Bar- 
t racks,  and  various  public  works  ; — that  the 
p price  of  the  stone,  at  the  quarry,  is  Is.  4d.  per 
acubic  foot,  scappled  ; 23.  :3d.  delivered  in  the 
FThames  ; — and  that  the  average  annual  produce 
isis  146,566  feet.  Such  is  the  manner  in  which 
lithe  information  is  given ; but,  in  the  few  further 
ititems  which  we  may  extract,  we  shall  not 
itstrictly  follow  the  entries  as  they  occur,  but 
ilsball  merely  note  a few  of  the  more  salient 
kletaiis. 

The  Dundry-hill  oolite  limestone  of  Somcr- 
•iset  has  its  chief  outlet  at  Bristol.  It  has  been 
lusecl  in  many  old  churches  in  the  neighhour- 
I'hood  of  Bristol,  as  in  >St.  Mary’s  Eedclhf,  and 
iiSt.  Stephen’s,  Temple. 

The  Hamhill  freestone,  of  the  same  county, 
ihas  its  chief  outlet  at  Bridgwater  and  Yeovil. 
^Some  of  it  is  a conglomerate  of  the  red  .sand- 


stone formation : other  quarries  are  in  the 
inferior  oolite ; and  the  stone  is  of  a brown 
colour,  weighing  1:34^  lbs.  per  cubic  foot : * 
three  quarries  of  this  kind  yield  an  annual 
average  produce  of  7,000  tons. 

The  Dean  Forest  quarries,  iu  Gloucester- 
shire, belong  to  the  coal  measures  : their  chief 
outlets  are  at  Lydney,  Coleford,  Bream,  and 
Yorkley.  The  local  name  of  the  stone  is 
merely  Dean  Forest  stone.  Much  of  it  is 
suitable  for  dock  and  railway  purposes, 
builders,  statuaries,  paving,  &c. ; grindstones, 
troughs,  &c.  It  was  used  in  the  construction 
of  Newlaud  Church  and  other  old  churches,  in 
some  of  which  the  carving  on  the  oldest  graves 
and  pinnacles  is  as  sharp,  clear,  and  defined  as 
when  first  -worked  400  years  ago.  This  stone 
was  used  in  the  construction  of  Newport, 
Cardiflf,  Gloucester,  and  Swansea  Docks  ; South 
Wales,  Tafl’  Vale,  and  Western  Valleys  Rail- 
■ways  ; Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal ; Glou- 
cester Over-bridge  ; Folly-bridge,  Oxford ; 
Cardiff  Castle,  and  National  Provincial  Bank  ; 
Marlborough  and  part  of  Llandaff  Colleges  ; 
Assize  Courts,  interior  of  St.  John’s  and  Exeter 
Colleges,  and  Taylor  and  Randolph’s  Build- 
ings, Oxford  ; Eastnor  Castle  and  Whitley 
Court,  Worcester ; Langton  House,  Oxford 
(steps  18  feet  long,  and  landings  propor- 
tionate) ; and  the  towns  paved  with  it  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  It  is  also  mauufiictured 
lar  tables  as  to  I into  field  and  garden-rollers,  pillars,  &c.  On 
bricks  and  clays,  I Birch-hill  an  uulimitedquantity  can  he  obtained 
and  other  mine-  j for  ages  to  come.  About  150,000  cubic  feet 
ral  products.  Al- 1 were  raised  in  one  of  the  quarries  by  Messrs, 
though  confes-  [ Hemmiugway  & Pearson  for  Cardiff'  Docks,  a 
scdly  far  from  ^ great  portion  of  which  came  from  quarries 
heing^  complete  now  iu  possession  of  Messrs.  Griudell  & Co. 

Blocks  of  any  size  possible  to  be  removed  are 
easily  obtained  here,  as  also  steps,  landings, 
and  grindstones.  The  Birch-hill  and  other 


stone  is  locally  known  as  Ketton  stone.  The 
Ketton  quarries  “ produce  a freestone  of  very 
superior  quality  : they  are  extensively  worked, 
and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  build- 
ing. St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  Fleet-street,  was 
built  of  Ketton  stone  ; the  modern  parts  of 
Peterborough  and  Ely  cathedrals.”  It  is  a 
dark  cream-coloured  stone  ; weight  of  cubic 
foot,  128^  lbs. 

The  Rowley  ragstone  of  Worcestershire  has 
its  chief  outlet  at  Dudley.  It  is  a basalt,  and 
is  used  to  an  average  annual  extent  of  60,000 
tons  for  pitching  and  macadamizing  roads,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  sent  to  the  metropolis  and 
many  large  cities,  hlessrs.  Chance  have  em- 
ployed it  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
basaltic  stone,  a description  of  the  process  of 
manufacturing  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Hunt  iu 
the  volume  under  notice. 

Of  the  red,  -n’hite,  and  yellow  sandstones  of 
Cheshire,  used  in  Birkenhead,  Liverpool,  &c., 
and  the  limestones,  sandstones,  &c.,  of  Lanca- 
shire, also  used  iu  Liverpool  and  elsewhere, 
various  useful  particulars,  iu  regard  to  prices 
and  purposes,  are  given,  but  they  are  too  much 
detached  and  particularized  for  quotation. 

The  York  flags  of  Bradford  belong  to  the 
coal  measures,  and  are  sold,  to  an  extent  of 
5,000  tons  annually,  at  7d.  to  8d.  per  cubic 
foot.  The  cubic  foot  of  these  flags  weighs 
142^  lbs.  : they  may  be  obtained  in  blocks  of 
ten  tons,  and  have  been  used  in  the  London 
and  other  docks  and  bridges : the  colour  is 
light  brown. 

The  North  Anston  limestone  of  Yorkshire, 
used  iu  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  is  sold 
at  the  quarry  at  Is.  per  cubic  foot,  to  the  extent 
of  124,464  cubic  feet  annually  : its  weight  per 
cubic  foot  is  144  lbs.  This  stone  belongs  to  tho 
magnesian  limestone  formation,  and  is  of  a 
yellowish  brown  colour,  as  every  one  knows 


kinds  are  sold  in  blocks,  rough,  at  7s.  per  ton  ; ! who  Inis  been  at  Westminster. 


if  pecked  or  scappled,  at  7d.  to  8d.  per  foot 
cube  ; common  building  stone,  Is.  per  ton  ; 
flagging,  from  2d.  to  2^d.  per  foot  superficial ; 
troughs  and  cisterns,  6d.  per  gallon  of  231 
cubic  inches  ; gravestones,  Gd.  per  foot  super- 
ficial ; grindstones  at  2d.  per  inch  diameter, 
up  to  3 feet  high  ; 7 feet  about  51. 

The  Bath  stone  of  Boxhill,  and  other  similar 
Wiltshire  stones,  are  freestones  of  the  great 
oolite  formation,  and  have  their  chief  outlets 


Of  the  Kendal  Fell  limestone  of  Westmore- 
land, which  belongs  to  the  carboniferous  forma- 
tion, we  are  told  that  any  persons  owninf 
property  iu  Kendal  have  a right  to  this  stone 
free  of  charge.  The  town  of  Kendal  is  built  of 
it.  The  cost  for  rubble  walliug  at  the  quarry 
is  5d.  to  6d.  a cartload,  and  refuse  for  lime- 
burning  about  3d.  a cartload : ashlar  stones 
cost  6d.  per  foot,  however,  at  the  quarries. 

The  Craigleith  stone  of  which  the  new  town 


at  Box,  Hindon,  and  Corsham.  There  are  ! of  Edinburgh,  and  the  university  iu  the  old 
numerous  quarries,  and  tho  prices  at  one  of  town  of  that  city,  -were  built,  sells  in  cube 


* ‘‘Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain 
iiRnduf  1 he  Museum  of  Practical  Geology:  Mining  Records: 
■^Mineral  Ktatifttics;  being  Part  11.  r.Ji-  1853.  By  Robert 
illiint,  P.R.S.,  Keeper  of  Mining  Rcc'jrda.”  L-.iigman  & 
iiCo.,  1861). 


these, — the  Box  and  Corsham  cpiarry, — is  9s. 
per  ton,  of  which  30,000  tons  16  feet  per  ton 
is  the  annual  average  produce : at  other  quarries 
there  are  kinds  of  Bath  stone  sold  at  3id.  to 
5|d.  per  cubic  foot,  and  4s.  8d.  to  7s.  2d.  per 
ton,  to  the  extent  of  97,000  tons,— 1,566,560 
cube  feet  average  animal  produce.  The  uses 
of  Bath  stone  are  well  known.  Mr.  Hunt 
says,  “ Messrs.  Eandell  & Saunders  quarry  at 
Box  and  Corsham  not  less  than  26,000  tons  (of 
16  feet).  Value,  before  delivery  charges  are 
incurred,  about  9s.  per  ton.  A cream-coloured 
stone  ; weight  of  cubic  foot,  123  lbs.  The 
Baynton  stone  is  employed  in  Laycock  Abbey, 
in  the  front  of  Wilton  House  and  of  Windsor 
Castle.  The  Box  and  Corsham  quarry  ha.s 
supplied  buildings  in  Bath,  London,  Ihymouth, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Derby, 
Nottmgham,  Leicester,  Oxford,  Dover,”  &c. 

After  ranging  through  such  counties  as 
Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Gloucester, 
WilLs,  Hampshire,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent, 
all  more  or  less  supplied  with  useful  stones  of 
some  kind  or  other,  we  arrive  at  one  .sad  item 
in  the  heart  of  the  country,  all  that  is  said  as 
to  which  we  may  here  quote  : — 

“ Middlesex. — There  are  no  quarries  in  this 
county.  Numerous  gravel-pits  arc  opened,  and 
the  flints  found  in  them  are  used  for  building. 
In  a few  cases  the  indurated  sands  of  the  tertiary 
beds  have  been  employed  for  building  (see  Brick 
Returns).” 

This  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  whole 
county  under  the  head  of  building  stones. 

The  Ketton  fi*eestone  quarries  of  the  county 
of  Rutland  have  their  main  outlet  at  Stamford. 
They  belong  to  the  lias  fonnation,  and  the 


* Tbere  is  a separate  and  valuable  table  in  tho  volume, 
niitaining  particulars  as  to  the  wciglits  of  nia'iy  kinds 


stones  at  the  quarry  for  Is.  Id.  to  3s.  7d.  per 
cubic  foot,  according  to  size  : ashlars  and  long 
stones  are  sold  at  from  6|d.  to  2s.  Id.  per 
linear  foot,  according  to  "size.  The  harder 
portions  of  the  (carboniferous)  sandstone  at 
Craigleith  are  locally  called  liver  rock. 

The  Aberdeensliire  granite  of  which  Covent- 
garden  Market,  the  river-wall  of  tho  ne-\v 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Duke  of  York’.s 
Column,  &c.  were  formed,  is  sold  at  2s.  to  5s. 
the  cubic  foot,  shipped  at  Peterhead. 

Of  the  Irish  marbles  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars are  given  iu  Mr.  Hunt’s  tables.  The 
black  marble  of  Angliham  Quarry,  near  Gal- 
way, described  as  “of  very  superior  quality, 
and  capable  of  receiving  a very  high  polish,” 
can  be  obtained  in  beds  from  ^ to  foot  in 
depth,  and  of  breadths  and  lengths  up  to  10 
by  20  feet.  Limestone  of  dark  blue  colour, 
with  shells  overlying  marble,  can  be  got  in 
blocks  of  ten  tons.  The  price  of  it  at  tho 
quarry  is  5s.  6d.  per  cubic  foot:  it  is  worked 
up  in  Galway  for  chimneypieces,  columns,  and 
other  ornamental  work,  and  is  also  exported  in 
the  rouj'h  state.  Another  Galway  marble  is 
the_  light  green  serpentine  of  Barnanoraun, 
which  belongs  to  the  metamorphic  schists,  and 
is  sold  at  the  quarry  for  6s.  per  cubic  foot.  At 
tlie  hlcrlin-park  Quarry,  near  Galway,  there  is 
“ black  marble  of  the* very  finest  description, 
and  capable  of  receiving  the  highest  polish  : it 
is  sold  at  5s.  6d.  per  cubic  foot,  and  is  worked 
up  in  Galway,  as  well  as  exported  in  the 
rough.  The  Tievebaun  dark  green  serpentine 
marble  of  county  Galway  is  de.scribed  as  being 
“ very  sound,  and  free  from  shakc.s  of  any 
land.” 

The  Quarry  Returns  in  all  comprise  statistics 
and  other  particulars  as  to  upwards  of  3,000 
(piarries, — l,50i  Englisli,  158  Wehh,  078 
ifcottish,  667  Ivisli,  and  8 Jersey. 
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General  Summary  of  the  Production  of  Building 
and  other  Stones  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


EstlmatcdTotal 

Tons  returned. 

Computed  Total 
of  eiitire 
Production. 

Value  of 

Computed 

Total. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

£ 

England.... 

6.935,939 

7,500,000 

1,705,508 

W’ales  

1,2^9,863 

3,500,000 

898,123 

BcotUind  . . . 

855,883 

•i, 750,000 

1,211,393 

Ireland  .... 

— 

— 

890,000 

Jersey 

— 

14,200 

7,900 

Total 

- 

13,764,200 

4,622,924 

The  returns  of  bricks,  tiles,  pipes,  &c.,  show 
an  estiiuatecl  quantity  of  all  kinds,  manufac- 
tured in,  England,  Scotland,  and  Jersey, 
amounting  to  2,503,004,600,  and  an  estimated 
value  of  all  kinds,  at  mean  average  market- 
price,  of  2,011,980?.  The  whole  returns  are 
English,  except  55,000,000,  valued  at  68,750?., 
from  part  of  Scotland,  and  5,520,600,  valued 
at  6,025?.,  from  Jersey.  The  Middlesex  re- 
tum.s  are  107,500, OOii,  value,  118,255?.  j the 
Lancashire,  108,006,000,  value  129,000?.,  which 
is  the  highest ; and  next  in  amount  is  the 
Yorkshire,  100,000,000,  value  125,000?.,  which 
return  is  the  same  in  number  and  value  with 
a joint  return  from  Staffordshire  and  Worccs- 
tershii-c.  Durliam  and  Northumberland  also 
go  together  for  06,000,000,  value  120,000?. ; 
Soutli  Wales,  93,500,000,  value  116,000?.  ; 
North  Wales,  86,250,000,  value  107,000?. : all 
the  other  returns  arc  in  value  below  10(^,000?. 
each. 

“ Until  1833  an  excise  duty  was  charged  both 
on  bricks  and  tiles  (the  latter  being  then  exempted 
from  the  duty),  so  that  their  manufacture  was 
placed  under  surveillance.  It  was  ordered  by 
17  George  III.,  c.  42,  that  bricks  made  for  sale 
should  be  8^  inches  long,  inches  thick,  and 
4 inches  wide,  on  pain  of  forfeiting,  for  bricks  of 
less  dimensions  when  burnt,  20s.  for  every  1,000, 
and  proportionably  for  a greater  or  less  number. 
It  was  also  provided  that  the  size  of  the  sieves  or 
screens  for  sifting  or  screening  sea-coal  ashes,  to 
be  mixed  with  brick  earth  in  making  bricks, 
should  not  exceed  ;V  of  an  inch  between  the 
meshes.  The  duty  was  entirely  repealed  in  1850. 
In  1831  the  number  of  bricks, 

&c.,  paying  duty  were  899,178,510 
„ 1840  „ bricks  only  „ 1,677,811,131 

„ 1847  „ „ „ 2,193,829,191 

.,  1819  „ „ „ 1,462,767,154 

This  being  the  year  when  the  oppressive  nature  of 
the  duty  on  bricks  was  strongly  urged,  and  the 
repeal  expectcd.many  largo  buildings  were  delayed, 
and  consequently,  as  wo  see,  tlie  make  of  bricks 
diminished.  From  1849  until  the  present,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  determlue  the  value  of 
the  manufacture. 

Weight  of  Beicks. 

Worcester,  solid  8?- lbs.  Machine  made. 

Do.  perl'oratcd  6 „ Do. 

Staffordshire,  solid  ...  9J  „ Handmade. 
London  Stock,  solid  5^  „ Do. 

A cubic  yard  of  bricks  is  estimated  to  ooutalii 
381  bricks,  and  on  the  average  about  373  bricks 
go  to  the  ton.’^ 

From  the  extensive  and  valuable  informa- 
tion received  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 
following  proximate  conipututiou  of  the  value 
.-.n  (1... 41,...  -: i_ 


been  derived : — 

Clay  unmanufactured: — tliis  in- 
cludes only  the  superior  kinds 
of  clay,  and  it  embraces  China  £. 

stone  285,816 

Bricks,  tiles,  &c.,  estimated  at  the 

coat  of  production  2 911  980 

Building  and  other  stones 4^623*924 

10^250 

Coprolites  65,500 

Rotten  stone 750 

Ochre,  umber,  &c 5 450 

l^arytes  ig’soo 

f'ypsum  17^750 

Fuller’s  Earth 13,500 

Fluor  spar  4*625 


Total  value  of  the  earthy  minerals 

of  the  United  Kingdom 7,954,075 

By  reference  to  Part  I.,  it  will  be 


seen  that  the  total  value  of 
metals,  metalliferous  minerals, 
and  coals,  produced  in  1858,  was  31,266,932 

Thus  we  see  that  our  animal 
mineral  produce  has  the  enor- 
mous value  of £39  221  007 


And  with  this  general  summaiy,  which,  as 
Mr.  Hunt  talces  care  to  point  out,  can  afford,  as 
yet,  but  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  w’e 
must  now  conclude,  with  a strong  recom- 
mendation to  our  professional  brethren,  to 
owners  of  quarries,  and  the  members  of  the 
building  trades  generally,  to  lose  no  time  in 
procuring  copies  of  this  volume,  and  to  aid  by 
affording  information  in  rendering  the  ne.xt 
edition  of  it  even  more  inluablo. 


THE  GUILDHALL,  AND  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

BIOTS  IN  THE  CITY. 

Several  correspondents  express  their  anxious 
desire  that  the  year  of  office  of  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Cubitt,  the  present  first  magistrate  of 
the  City  of  London,  should  be  distinguished  by 
some  permanent  memorial  bearing  on  his  own 
peculiar  calling, — architectural  construction, — and 
tending  to  the  improvement  of  the  district  over 
which  he  nowreigiis.  The  public,  also,  ivould  doubt- 
less view  this  with  satisfaction.  One  such  work. 
Wren’s  statue,  was  suggested  a few  weeks  ago. 
Another  presents  itself  to  our  minds,  which,  if  well 
executed,  would  reflect  lasting  credit  on  all  parties 
concerned,  and  prove  a satisfactory  memento  of 
the  civic  supremacy  of  one  of  the  craft.  A popular 
head  over  municipal  institutions  wonderfully 
smoothes  the  way  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
works  of  utility  and  beauty,  which  otherwise 
linger  on  from  the  generation  that  proposes,  to  a 
remote  succeeding  one  that  carries  out  the  idea; 
and,  in  the  interim,  the  originating  benefactors  are 
forgotten. 

Let  us,  then,  endeavour  to  induce  all  the  parties 
concerned  to  assist  in  executing  some  good  work 
so  effectively  and  speedily,  that  it  shall  stand  as 
a mark  of  this  very  time. 

What  we  propose  is  briefly  this, — that  the 
inappropriate  ceiling  which  now  disfigures  the 
otherwise  noble  Guildhall  of  London  shall  be 
swept  away  into  the  dustholc,  and  be  replaced 
by  a handsome  timber  roof,  in  accordance  with 
the  stylo  and  fine  proportions  of  this  municipal 
and  national  edifice. 

Do  not  let  us  quarrel  as  to  the  age  of  the  sug- 
gestion; but,  if  it  be  desirable,  as  we  believe,  let 
us  strive  to  have  it  carried  out.  Of  its  necessity, 
an  inspection  of  the  Guildhall  is  sufficiently  con- 
vincing. The  ceiling  has  been  a reproach  to  the 
corporation  for  years,  and  a disfigurement  to  an 
otherwise  fine  hall  full  of  interesting  associations. 
We  have  ourselves  often  urged  this  before.  The 
look  with  which  a foreign  architect,  w'ho  had  been 
taken  to  the  dinner  on  “the  9tli,”  regarded  it 
when  his  eyes  had  travelled  up,  if  photographed, 
woidd  have  made  a forcible  illustration  for  these 
remarks. 

The  City  architect  did,  we  believe,  once  make 
a design  for  new  roofing  the  Guildhall;  but  he 
would  doubtless  now  feel  himself  in  a position  to 
go  farther  than  he  did  then.  Knowledge  of  Gothic 
architecture  has  made  such  rapid  strides  during 
the  last  few  years,  that  nothing  but  a thorough 
work  would  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
The  great  and  w'ealthy  corporation  of  London,  in 
whose  hands  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the 
alteration  rests,  must  have  the  work  completely 
and  beautifully  done,  as  Mr.  Bunning  knows  so 
well  how  to  do  it,  an(l  so  as  to  leave  a noble  memo- 
rial to  tlic  admiration  of  future  generations.  If, 
further,  the  Hall  were  properly  decorated,  one 
result  would  be  the  saving  of  a large  sum  of 
money  now  annually  speob  on  the  temporary 
adornment  of  it.  A comparison  of  the  present 
incongruous  ceiling  in  the  Guildhall,  with  the  roof 
of  that  of  Westminster,  will  save  a world  of  argu- 
ment and  controversy. 

There  is  a second  work  in  the  City  that 
needs  doing,  the  removal  of  the  ponderous  iron 
railing  around  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard;  and 
although  this  rests,  we  suppose,  with  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  the  corporation  could  of  course 
greatly  aid  in  bringing  it  about.  When  we  first 
urged  this,  some  years  ago,  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  and  of  the  fame  of  Wren,  our  contem- 
poraries of  the  press  repeated  our  views 
far  and  wide,  and  the  desii'ability  of  the 
removal  w'as  loudly  expressed.  But  nothing  was 
done.^  We  need  not,  however,  be  discouraged. 
Nothing  was  done  when  we  first  called  for  the 
removal  of  the  railings  which  were  around  and 
disfigured  our  public  statues;  yet  at  this  time  the 
chief  of  them  have  been  freed  from  the  disfigure- 
ment. The  gain  that  would  result  to  the  public 
in  respect  of  traffic  and  power  of  circulation,  if  the 
railing  around  St.  Paul’s  were  removed,  would  be 
immense,  and  was  the  original  ground  of  our 
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argument.  Beyond  this,  however,  if  the  area 
were  levelled  and  paved  to  within  a few  feet  of 
the  cathedral,  the  beauty  and  grandeur  that 
would  be  added  to  the  edifice  can  scarcely  be 
overstated.  A light  and  appropriate  railing, 
placed  at  a short  distance  from  the  building  itself, 
would  nob  interfere  with  the  view  of  the  architec- 
ture, and  would  preserve  it  from  any  accidental  in- 
jury. If  there  be  any  one  who  doubts  the  charming 
effect  that  would  be  produced — not  content  with 
Continental  illustrations — let  him  note  the  open 
area  in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  Moreover, 
let  him  take  the  trouble  to  get  inside  the  inclosure 
of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  go  to  the  farthest 
possible  spot  from  the  cathedral,  place  his  hack 
against  the  railing,  and  then  look  up  at  the  grand 
pile : surely  he  would  exclaim  that  he  had  never 
seen  St.  Paul’s  till  then-  From  within  and  with- 
out this  huge  grille,  the  cathedral  is  an  entirely 
different  structure ; — in  the  one  case  dwarfed,  dis- 
figured, distant,  and  defaced;  in  the  other  noble, 
grand,  devotional,  and  elevating.  No  man  of 
taste  can  entertain  a doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
removing  this  iron  mask,  if  be  have  taken  these 
means  of  forming  his  judgment;  and  we  strongly 
urge  all  who  have  any  power  to  aid  in  bringing 
about  during  the  present  mayoralty  what  \vould 
so  greatly  improve  tbeir  city.  Rightly  treated, 
a nobler  space,  and  a grander  temple  to  God’s 
honour  piled,  could  not  be  found  in  the  whole 
world. 

Let  our  children  be  able  to  say  these  two  great 
improvements  were  eft’ected  when  Cubitt  was 
mayor, 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES  AND  THE  SOCIAL 
. IMPROVEMENT  OF  WORKMEN. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  efl'orts  which  are 
being  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes  in  this  country.  Their  increase 
of  knowledge,  the  establishment  of  workmen’s 
institutes,  the  opening  of  marts  for  the  sale  of  pro- 
visions and  wares,  at  cost  price,  the  attendance  at 
libraries,  the  establishment  in  connection  with 
large  manufactories  of  independent  means  of  pro- 
viding medical  attendance  in  the  time  of  sickness, 
are  all  marks  of  social  advancement. 

Societies  which,  about  forty  years  ago,  were 
looked  at  with  suspicion  by  the  Government,  and 
with  considerable  contempt  by  the  general  masses 
of  the  people,  have  grown  in  wealth,  numbers, 
and  respectability.  In  the  establishment  of 
societies  of  “Odd  Fellows,”  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  men  to  meet  together  in  lodges,  which 
were  presided  over  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  them,  the  rules  were  and  still  are  framed  with 
good  intentions.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  assistance  in  the  times  of 
death  and  sickness : persons  of  bad  character 
were  not  elected;  and  by  means  of  these  societies 
men  in  search  of  employment  would  be  sure  of  a 
kind  reception  and  help  in  strange  towns.  The 
name  of  this  large  and  prosperous  association 
seems  now  not  to  be  appropriate.  It  may,  how- 
ever, at  the  commencement,  have  been  significant 
of  the  idea  at  that  time  so  generally  entertained, 
that  it  was  an  odd  notion  for  the  English  workmen 
to  combine  for  useful  purposes.  Since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  “Odd  Fellows,”  the  “Foresters” 
have  formed  in  vast  numbers,  and  both  in  town 
and  country  other  associations  have  been  founded 
with  advantage. 

Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  the  registrar,  remarks  that  ^vc 
have  an  account  of  au  establishment  of  this  kind 
at  Athens,  280  years  before  Christ;  and  the  first 
in  England  is  ascribed  to  Daniel  De  Poe,  in  1696. 

About  100  years  ago,  in  most  towns  in  the 
kingdom,  friendly  trade  societies  were  extensively 
formed,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  mutual  aid  in 
times  of  ill-healtb,  to  pay  certain  amounts  at  the 
death  of  members,  their  wives  and  children,  aud 
to  allow  certain  annuities  after  the  subscribers 
had  reached  the  age  of  fifty-five  or  sixty  years. 
Most  of  these  societies  w’ere  started  at  taverns  and 
public-houses.  At  the  time  of  tbeii  commencement 
the  members  chiefly  consisted  of  young  men,  or 
those  who  bad  not  reached  the  prime  of  life. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  payments  were  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  risks  and  subsequent  ex- 
penses ; and  persons  who  had  made  regular  pay- 
ments for  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  more  years, 
found,  in  their  old  age,  after  the  payment  of  a 
sum  so  large  that  with  good  management  a 
certain  provision  should  have  been  made, — that 
the  societies,  as  years  passed  on  and  members  were 
becoming  old,  were  hopelessly  bankrupt,  aud  bad 
not  a shilliag  left  to  pay  expenses. 

In  such  conditions  the  younger  men  seceded, 
and  formed  fresh  societies,  w’hich  in  due  course 
came  to  the  sauie  end.  At  the  time  mentioned 
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the  chances  of  life  and  health  had  not  been  fairly 
calculated;  and  the  managers  and  those  connected 
with  the  life  societies  did  not  seem  to  be  aware 
of  the  circumstance  that,  supposing  a society  to 
be  established,  its  members  being  under  35  years 
of  age,  it  would  be  found  that  comparatively  little 
sichness  would  occur  during  the  first  ten  years, 
and  consequently  that  which  was  called  a surplus 
was,  as  Hr.  Tidd  Pratt  truly  observes,  no  surplus 
at  all.  But  considering  the  accumulation  of  capital 
which  was  needed  to  support  the  increasing  calls 
which  would  be  sure  to  arise  ns  so  much  profit, 
this  was  from  time  to  time  divided;  and  hence 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  ruin  which  took  place. 
It  appears  that  since  1793  there  have  been  29,000 
friendly  societies  established  in  England,  of  which 
7,000  have  ceased  to  exist.  These  figures  show 
that  after  a period  of  67  years  about  one-fourth 
of  those  establishments  which  have  been  formed 
are  not  now  in  existence. 

It  has  been  the  practice  to  charge  the  working 
classes  of  this  country  with  improvidence;  and 
unfortunately  this  is,  to  a certain  extent,  true, — 
particularly  in  the  large  towns.  It  is  a fact — 
stated  by  Hr.  Pratt — that  the  number  of  members 
of  friendly  societies  is  2,500,000.  If  we  cannot 
take  the  male  adult  population  of  Great  Britain 
at  more  than  five  millions,  the  above  figures  show 
that  one-half  of  our  male  population  who  have 
arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity  are  subscribers  to 
friendly  societies.  Ifwe  exclude  the  number  in  the 
army  aud  royal  navy  by  whom  little  or  no  pro- 
vision can  be  made;  persons  who  have  been  too 
old  to  avail  themselves  of  this  provision;  and 
the  very  large  number  whose  inclination  or  cir- 
cumstances do  not  lead  to  the  use  of  the  friendly 
societies, — it  seems  plain  that  a very  large  majo- 
rity of  the  industrious  portion  of  our  population 
must  bo  members  of  those  friendly  institutions. 

On  November  20tb,  1859,  the  number  of  depo- 
sitors iu  the  savings  banks  was  1,479,723,  and 
the  amount  deposited  was  36,452,1407.  Although 
it  may  ho  found  that  the  depositors  of  the  savings 
hanks  are  not  of  the  working  classes  to  such  a 
large  extent  as  might  be  desired,  it  is  known  that 
large  sums  have  been  invested  by  servants,  and 
young  people  of  both  sexes,  whose  means  are 
limited. 

Of  the  depositors  at  the  above  date  there 
were — 


It  is  not  without  benefit  further  to  glance  at 
the  homes  of  our  farmers, — to  compare  the  present 
with  the  past, — to  note  the  pictures,  books,  musi- 
cal instruments,  and  other  signs  of  advancing 
taste;  and,  in  looking  into  the  dairies,  gardens, 
fields,  and  stackyards,  we  find  that  instead 
of  the  produce  of  the  laud  having  declined 
in  quality  or  quantity,  by  the  improvement  in 
knowledge  and  manners,  crops  are  raised  which 
would  have  been  considered  impossible  by  our 
gr.andfathers.  The  working  classes  have  a hope- 
ful future  if  they  will  earnestly  strive  for  the 
social  and  intellectual  advancement  of  their 
order.  This  can  he  best  done  by  co-oper.ation 
of  all  classes.  On  this  point  Mr.  Bright  remarks, 
“The  workmen  are  great  in  numbers,  growing 
in  intelligence,  and  their  power  of  combination 
is  without  limit.  They  will  contend  for  them- 
selves, by  themselves,  if  condemned  to  remain  a 
separate  and  suspected  order  in  our  social  sys- 
tem; and  this  contest  has  In  it  seeds  of  future 
and  tremendous  evil,  to  them  and  to  the  great 
industrial  interest  of  the  country.  I wish  to 
unite  all,  to  Lave  no  separate  interests,  to  blend 
all  in  a common  sense  of  common  rights,  and  thus 
to  give  peace  and  strength  where  now  discord 
aud  we.akncss  too  much  prevail."  The  way  best 
to  do  this  is  the  question  that  needs  solving.. 
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Of  benefit  building  societies,  there  were  about 

2.000,  with  a paid-up  capital  of  not  less  than 

8.000. 0007. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  friendly  societies 
are  now  established  on  more  sure  principles  than 
in  former  days.  Mr.  Pratt  suggests  that  the  best 
average  rates  of  payments  arc  Is.  Id.  per  month, 
for  persons  between  twenty-four  and  thirty  years 
of  age,  in  order  to  receive  up  to  sixty  years  of  age 
(in  case  of  protracted  sickness  or  incapacity),  10s. 
per  week;  up  to  sixty-five,  Is.  2d.;  to  seventy. 
Is.  S^-d.  There  are  other  safe  means  for  the  use 
of  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  careful;  and  we 
believe  that  the  changed  habits  of  the  young 
workmen  who  are  now  rising  up,  the  advance  of 
education,  the  facilities  of  meeting  which  are  iu 
course  of  progress  for  young  men,  and  the  other 
ageucies  which  are  at  work,  will,  year  after  year, 
add,  to  an  extent  which  it  is  difficult  now  to  esti- 
mate, to  the  amount  of  the  savings  of  the  working 
part  of  our  population, — a circumstance  which 
will  give  them  a right  position  iu  the  State. 

When  we  refer  to  the  plays  and  novels  of  about 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  aud  com- 
pare the  pictures  which  are  given  in  them  and 
elsewhere  of  the  manners  of  the  English  nobility, 
and  refer  to  the  amusements,  peculiarities,  and 
prejudices  of  the  same  class  which  are  described 
in  various  works, — when  we  reflect  ou  the  rude 
hospitality,  and  somewhat  coarse  manners  aud 
intemperance  of  a large  portion  of  the  British 
agriculturists, — of  the  complete  isolation,  even 
antagonism,  which  existed  between  the  gentry 
and  the  industrious  communities  in  our  large 
towns,  it  is  pleasant  and  promising  to  see  the 
efibrts  which  are  now  made,  by  persons  of  rank 
and  cultivated  intelligence,  to  mix  with,  and 
amuse,  instruct,  and  benefit  the  multitude.* 


Wales  ... 
Scotland  , 
li'cland  .. 
Abroad  .. 


Odd  Fellows. 

Foresters. 

267,394  

23,uil  

3,277  

i,0I3  

10,566  

300,261 

568,576 

ACCESSIBLE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  GAS 
AND  WATER  PIPES. 

Mr.  Chaeies  Baylis  has  published  a plan 
for  the  arranging  of  water  and  gas  pipes  and 
telegraph  wires,  so  as  to  he  accessible  for  any 
purpose  without  incurring  the  expense  of  e.vciivat- 
ing  the  roads  and  pavements. 

This  object  is  sought  to  be  ejected  by  placing 
the  pipes  and  wires  in  chambers  composed  of 
lengths  of  tubing,  which  may  be  of  any  suit- 
able or  convenient  size  and  form,  and  joined 
together  so  as  to  form  a continuous  chamber,  in 
which  openings  are  made  at  the  top.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  construct  the  chambers  of  cast  iron  or 
bricks,  or  tile  arches  in  cement,  or  other  suitable 
material,  with  an  opening  extending  along  the 
upper  side  of  the  chamber,  which  will  be  hollow, 
and  form  the  kerb.  The  sides  or  edges  of  this 
opening  arc  provided  with  grooves,  in  which  may 
be  slidden  plates  or  frames  to  close  up  the 
chamber. 

The  plates  will  be  composed  of  cast  iron  fr.ames, 
into  which  flag-stones  may  be  inserted.  Strong 
sheets  of  glass  may  also,  if  desired,  he  let  into  the 
cast  iron  plates  or  frames,  at  interv.als,  to  admit 
light  to  the  chambers  beneath. 

It  is  proposed  that  a chamber  under  the  foot- 
pavement,  and  being  the  larger  and  more  accessi- 
ble of  the  two,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  reception 
of  telegraph  wires ; while,  in  the  other  chamber, 
to  extend  under  the  roadway  of  the  street,  it  is 
proposed  to  place  the  water  and  gas  pipes.  The 
ch.arahcTs  are  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  upper 
surface  of  the  key  plates  and  the  other  plates  or 
frames  being  brought  flush  with  the  pavement; 
and  it  is  proposed  that  this  part  of  the  structure 
shall  form  the  kerb  of  the  roadway,  and  will  pre- 
sent a stone  surface  to  the  passengers’  feet,  for' 
which  purpose,  and  to  strengthen  and  protect  it 
from  the  carriage  traffic,  a strong  rill  or  projecting 
piece  is  to  be  cast  along  the  outer  edge.  The 
long  continuous  chamber  may  also  be  strengthened 
internally  by  means  of  webs  or  ribs. 

If  the  gas  and  water  pipes  are  placed  in  the 
chamber  farthest  from  the  houses,  then  short 
transverse  ways  or  spaces  must  he  re.served,  aud 
taken  out  of  the  other  chamber,  in  order  to 
enable  the  supply-pipes  to  be  passed  thi-ough  the 
chambers. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  princip.al  water  and  gas 
main  pipes  shall  remain  in  the  centre  of  the  road 
of  the  leading  thoroughfares,  and  that  one  supply- 
pipe,  say  four  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  should  be 
carried  into  the  chamber  at  the  commencement  of 
each  street.  The  projector  thinks  that  as  there 
would  be  only  one  supply-pipe  from  the  principal 
gas  main  in  each  street,  and  the  snpply-pipes  to 
the  houses  being  connected  with  the  supply-pipe 
ill  the  chamber,  and  perfectly  accessible,  the 
escape  of  gas  would  almost  entirely  be  prevented, 
as  there  would  be  scarcely  any  necessity  ever  to 
interfere,  or  disturb  the  principal  mains,  whilst 
the  joints  to  the  supply-pipes  in  the  chambers 
could  be  made  as  secure  as  the  gas  pipes  that  are 
carried  through  the  rooms  of  dwelling  and  other 
houses;  therefore  tliat  the  saving  to  the  gas  com- 
panies by  the  use  of  the  chambers  would  be  great. 
In  the  several  supply  water  pipe.s  in  the  chambers 
there  could  be  inserted,  at  given  distances,  large 
taps  with  washers  and  waste,  so  that  a leather  or 
othor  ho.se  might  be  screwed  on,  taken  through 


an  aperture  by  removing  one  or  more  of  the 
beforementioned  movable  plates  or  frames,  .and 
be  of  essential  service  in  case  of  fire  or  for  other 
purpose. 

There  are  obvious  objections  to  tlio  general 
adoption  of  tlie  plan,  as  compared  with  the  forma- 
tion of  more  comprehensive  subways— the  iuter- 
ference  with  vaults  as  at  present  formed  beneath 
the  footway,  and  the  retention  of  the  mains  in 
the  road,  with  the  multiplication  of  pipes.  Never- 
theloss,  for  some  situations  it  would  be  worth 
consider.ation.  The  enormous  size  to  which  gas 
and  water  mains  are  now  reaching  threatens  to 
increase  the  difficulty  of  introducing  subways  of 
any  kind. 

THE  PUGIN  MEMORIAL  AND  THE 
OBJECTORS. 

SiE, — The  opinion  of  Professor  Donaldson  carries 
with  it  so  much  just  weight,  that  his  expression 
of  dissatisfaction  at  the  conditions  of  the  Pugin 
Memorial  cannot  fail  to  be  injurious  to  its  success. 
I make  no  excuse,  therefore,  as  one  both  privately 
and  officially  interested  in  the  undertaking,  in 
briefly  calling  your  and  Professor  Donaldson’s 
attention  to  some  obvious  considerations  which,  I 
am  surprised  to  observe,  have  escaped  his  view ; 
hut  which  in  my  opinion  ought  to  neutralize  his 
unfavourable  judgment. 

If  we  had  any  intention  of  casting  a slur  on,  or 
of  impeding,  the  study  of  Continental  architecture, 
no  language  could  be  too  strong  to  brand  such 
bigoted  folly.  But  where  is  the  evidence  to  bo 
found  of  such  an  animus  iu  our  prospectus  ? 
Architecture,  if  studied  in  a large  spirit,  must  bo 
studied  in  a cosmopolitan  one.  But  I have  yet  to 
learn  that  a cosmopolitan  spirit  means  a spirit 
which  excludes  our  own  country  while  it  includes 
all  others.  If  I am  right,  it  follows  that  the  per- 
fect architect,  while  he  is  at  home  when  abroad, 
must  not  be  abroad  when  ho  is  at  home.  It  seems 
very  little  to  ask  of  our  young  architects  that 
while  they  “get  up"  their  Paris  and  Cologne, 
tboir  Florence,  Venice,  Rome,  or  Atliens,  they 
should  at  tho  same  time  have  devoted  some  one 
summer  of  their  ’preulico  years  to  a personal  sur- 
vey of  lork,  Lincoln,  Durham,  Ely,  Sarum, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Tintern,  Riveaul.x,  Chep- 
stow, and  Conway,  not  to  mention  the  numerous 
country  houses  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeeth 
centuries,  which  are  still  in  existence  up  and  down 
our  rural  counties. 

The  most  ambitious  promoter  of  the  Pugin 
Memorial  does  not  expect  to  be  able  to  do  more 
than  to  raise  funds  suflicient  to  enable  one  student 
to  take  this  tour  each  year.  No  other  public  pro- 
vision for  such  a tour  at  present  exists ; aud,  unless 
Professor  Donaldson  can  prove  that  it  is  likely  to 
be  injurious  to  the  young  man  wlio  embarks  in  it, 

I fully  believe  that  lie  will  forget  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Clarke  j and,  ivith  his  accustomed  generosity 
and  kindness,  contribute  his  influence  and  help  to 
the  good  cause  of  the  Pugin  Alemorial. 

A.  J.  B.  Beeesfobd  Hope. 

*#*  It  is  not,  as  Mr.  Hope  supposes,  a question 
of  Continental  and  home  architecture  with  those 
who,  like  Professor  Donaldson,  object.  The  pro- 
spectus sets  forth  that  the  interest  of  the  fund 
shall  be  expnded  by  the  recipient  “in  travelling 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  examining  and 
illustrating  its  Hledia^val  Architecture,  Sculpture, 
and  Painting.”  It  is  this  limitation  that  Is 
objected  to.  If  the  committee  for  the  fund  are 
disposed  to  remove  the  word  “Medifcval,”  they 
may  at  once  get  rid  of  the  objection;  and,  practi- 
cally, precisely  the  same  object  will  be  attained ; 
the  Media-val  works  preponderating  so  greatly  in 
this  kingdom  as  they  do.  Mr.  Hope,  when  he  in- 
cludes the  “country  houses  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,”  goes  probably  nearly  os 
far  as  the  objectors  would  desire, — certainly  be- 
yond the  limits  marked  by  the  prospectus,  and  will 
probably  be  willing  to  assist  iu  obtaining  tho 
desired  change. 

We  have  since  received  a copy  of  the  reply 
which  has  been  returned  to  Professor  Donaldson 
Ijy  the  bon.  secretaries : — 

“ We  feel  that  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant  demands 
an  official  reply,  as  it  appears  to  presuppose  .a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  Committee  and  subscribers  to  the  ' Pugin 
Memorial’  which  we  are  sure  that  the  majority  of  them 
would  disclaim. 

\Vc  have  united  together  with  a single  and  avery  simple 
object,— to  commemorate  in  the  most  appropriate,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  useful  manner  which  we  could 
devise,  a very  eminent  architect,  a man  of  very  extraor- 
dinary ability,  and  who  was  not  only  the  most  zealous 
and  successful  of  those  who  have  brought  about  a re- 
vived taste  for  ami  appreciation  of  the  true  principles  uf 
Pointed  architecture,  but  who,  in  carrying  out  tliat  object, 
nuhrcctly  elucidated  principles  of  the  highest  importance 
to  onr  art  in  all  its  varieties. 

It  is  cnnimon'y  the  case  that  the  most  zealous  agents  in 
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any  great  cause  lay  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
e.xdubiveuess.  It  m.ay,  perhaps,  be  an  mherent  imperfec- 
tion in  the  human  mind  that  in  carrying  out  any  great 
movement  e.vclusivcness  is  in  some  degree  a condition  to 
great  success.  There  inivj  be  minds  so  great  as  to  over- 
ride this,  but  we  tiiink  you  will  find  that  the  revivers  of 
Classic  Architecture,  whether  in  Italy,  France,  or  Eng- 
land, were  amenable  to  the  same  charge  which  you  bring 
against  Pugin. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  unfair  to  charge  this 
upon  those  who  wish  now  to  commemorate  the  services 
of  this  highly  gifted  man.  We  may  or  may  not,  as  indi- 
viduals, agree  with  him  in  such  of  his  views  as  you  object 
to  : many  of  us  may  agree  with  him  to  the  full  in  his 
feelings  towards  Gothic  architecture,  without  adopting 
his  censures  upon  other  styles;  but,  whatever  maybe 
the  varieties  of  ourindividuEil  sentiments  (and  they  are,  no 
doubt,  pretty  numerous  in  their  shades),  we  feel  sure  that 
all  are  agreed  in  this— that  in  commemorating  and  doing 
lionour  to  Pugin,  we  have  no  wish  either  to  press  our 
particular  tastes  and  preferences  upon  others,  or  to  imply 
any  shade  of  censure  upon  those  who  may  happen  to 
differ  from  Pugin  or  from  ourselves. 

Holding,  however,  these  views,  we  nevertheless 
strongly  feed  that  to  commemorate  Pugin  otherwise 
than  in  connection  with  that  style  of  architecture  to 
which  he  devoted  his  life,  and  in  which  all  his  feelings 
and  aspirations  were  centered,  would  show  a degree  of 
sickly  liberalism  which  would  justly  incur  the  contempt 
of  persons  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  Pugin  was  devoted 
to  the  study  and  revival  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  his 
memorial,  to  he  n nicmonu.1  at  «/(,  must  be  connected  with 
that  study  and  that  revival.  To  make  it  other  than  this 
would,  as  it  appears  to  us  (to  borrow  your  own  expres- 
sion), be  ' stupid  and  cowardly.’ 

To  comraca-irate  a man,  however,  in  connection  with 
the  pursuit  to  which  tic  devoted  himself,  by  no  means 
implies  c.xclusiveness.  Wc  wish  to  connect  his  name  with 
a studentship  in  the  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
founded  fur  furtliering  the  study  of  that  branch  of  our 
art  in  which  Pugin  was  eminent.  Surety  there  is  nothing 
c.xcluiivc,  in  an  objectionable  sense,  in  this.  Why,  it  is  j 
not  a month  since  Mr.  Tite  founded,  in  connection  with  1 
the  same  Institution,  a prize  for  ‘ Proficiency  in  Italian 
Architecture,’  even  specifying  the  individual  arti 
works  illustrate  the  particular  variety  of  the  style  he 
meant  to  encourage.  Did  any  Gotliic  architect  object 
to  this?  If  this  view  become  general,  there  can  be  no 
Siiecilic  teaching  at  all.  Our  universities  and  schools 
possess  prizes,  studentships,  &c.,  for  particular  branches 
of  learning  or  science ; but  these  do  not  imply  any  censure 
upon  any  other  branches.  Why  then,  if,  as  you  frankly 
admit,  the  two  great  style.s  of  architecture  now  practised 
amongst  us  are  each  worthy  of  study  and  encouragement, 
should  a studentship  in  our  great  Architectural  Institute, 
to  aid  the  study  of  one  of  these  by  comiecting  certain 
prizes  witli  the  memory  of  one  of  its  leading  revivers,  be 
branded  before  the  public  as  cjclnsit’c  or  srcltirim!  We 
distinctly  and  emphatically  disclaim  any  such  principle  or 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  the  Pugin 
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•l-iiicli.  The  outlet  sewer  Is  upwards  of  a mile  in  length, 
and  has  a fall  of  l in  -lOO.  Alnwick  Castle,  the  seat  of 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  earthenware 
pipes  from  12  to  4 inches  in  diameter.  The  dairy  and 
dairy-grounds  of  Alnwick  Castle,  pipes  from  9 to  4 inches 
have  been  used : stables,  cowsheds,  and  piggeries  are 
drained.  In  Alnwick  there  are  about  1,000  soil-pans  in 
use;  thewoiks  have  been  in  operation  some  six  years 
without  complaint  or  inconvenience.  At  Carlisle  some 
3,000  houses  have  been  drained  with  6 and  4.inch  pipes. 
At  Wigan  some  5,000  houses  have  been  drained  with  6 
and  4-inch  pipes.  At  Bowood,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  earthenware  pipes  are  used  from  12  to 
4 inches  in  diameter.  Howick,  the  seat  of  Earl  Grey,  in 
Northumberland,  is  drained  with  earthenware  pipes  of  9i 
6,  and  4 inches  diameter.  At  Worthing  and  at  Work- 
shop eartheDw.ire  pipes  arc  used,  and  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. Many  other  places  could  be  named  in  which  I have 
raised  small  pipes,  as  also  in  which  other  persons  have 
used  them  with  success.  In  pipe  sewerage  and  drainage, 
care  and  truth  in  workmanship  and  materials  must  be 
aimed  at.  Herein  consists  the  secret  of  success.  An 
earthenware  pipe  of  9 inches  in  diameter,  laid  with  a fall  of 
! in  6»,  will  deliver  about  1,500,000  gallons  of  water  each 
day  of  twenty-four  hours.  A small  pipe,  truly  pointed, 
and  evenly  laid,  is  preserved  clean  with  much  less  water 
than  any  pipe  or  sewer  of  larger  diameter.  If  pipes  and 
sewers  are  so  large  as  to  allow  of  deposition  of  solids, 
choking  becomes  a work  of  time.  In  small  pipes,  the 
water  must  remove  the  solids.  1 recommend  that,  for 
combined  back  sewering,  and  for  blocks  of  houses,  pipes 
of  not  less  than  9 inches  diameter  may  be  used;  that 
house-drains  may  be  of  pipes  6 inches  in  diameter ; that 
branches  on  house-drains  may  be  4 inches  in  diameter.” 

In  a recent  report  the  town  .surveyor,  uotwith' 
stamling  this,  says: — 

” A 6-inch  pipe  with  a full  of  1 in  60  will  pass  through  it 
300  gallons  per  minute,  equal  to  430,000  gallons  per 
twenty-four  hours.  This  is  equal  to  a volume  of  water 
due  from  thirty-one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  town. 

In  practice  it  is  found  that  the  same  volume  of  water 
on,  a pnzB  lor  ■ rroncicncy  u,  Italian  ;»iU  nioti,  easily  remove  a iteposit  through  a small  ,,ipo 
specifying  the  individoal  artists  svhose  “ '"^er  one.  If,  thcrefoi'e.  a ti-inch  pipe  he  suflleieut 

. - I to  cariy  away  all  the  wafer  that  can  po.ssibly  come  into 

it,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  preferable  to  one  of  larger 
dimensions. 

X have  recommended  4-iuch  pipes  for  branches  for 
house-drains,  so  that  every  inlet  is  of  smaller  size  than 
the  subordinate  sewers  into  which  they  will  discharge, 
and  therefore  any  improper  substance  likely  to  choke  a 
drain  must  pass  through  a length  of  l-i;ich  pipes  before 
it  reaches  the  suboidlnate  sewer ; and  the  fact  of  it 
having  passed  through  a lengtli  of  l-inch  pipe  is  a suffl. 
cient  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  uot  readily  stop  up  a 
6-iiich  pipe. 

The  use  of  C-inch  pipes  for  back  drainage  of  blocks  of 
houses  is  no  new  scheme,  but  has  been  arloptcd  and  car- 
lied  out  with  success  in  several  towns  that  have  been 
drained  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

After  fully  reconsidering  the  matter.  I see  no  reason 
why  1 should  alter  my  opinion  as  to  the  sufliciency  of 
C-inch  pipes  for  such  purposes  as  I propose  to  apply  tlicm. 
The  chief  object  to  be  aimed  at  i.s  to  have  the  pipes  truly 
and  evenly  laid,  and  to  have  a plentiful  supply  cf  water  to 
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SIZE  OF  I'lPES  FOR  COMBINED  n^VCK- 
DR-ilNAGE. 

THE  SWANSEA  SEWERAGE. 

An  importimt  question  is  in  course  of  settle- 
nifut  at  Swansea.  The  town-surveyor,  Mr. 
Cousins,  having  planncil  the  sewerage  of  the  town, 
in  which  he  laid  down  a system  of  back  drainage 
for  combined  blocks  of  houses  with  6-inch  pipes 
generally,  Mr.  llawlinson  was  consulted  us  to  the 
whole  plan,  of  which,  it  is  .stated,  he  approved, 
including  the  G-inch  pipes  for  combined  drainage. 
The  local  Water  and  Sewers  Committee,  however, 
having  considerable  doubts  that  the  pipes  so 
authorised  were  not  of  sufficient  sizefor  subordinate 
sewers  generally,  the  surveyor  (who  still  retains 
his  opinion  in  favour  of  6-incb  pipes)  was  in- 
structed to  go  over  the  plans  again  with  Mi*.  Uaw- 
linson.  This  has  been  done,  aud  the  result  ap- 
pears to  bo  that  Mr.  Rawiiiisou  has  reported  that 
9-inch  pipes  ought  to  be  applied  to  all  combined 
back  drainage.  A controversy  has  thus  arisen  in 
the  local  Board  of  Health ; and,  after  a good  deal 
of  discussion,  it  has  been  resolved  that  the  Water 
and  Sewers  Committee  be  authorised,  by  personal 
interviews  of  the  chairman  aud  surveyor  with  the 
Local  Government  Act  Office  in  London,  or  by  such 
other  means  as  they  may  think  best,  to  ascertain 
the  proper  dimensions  of  pipes  to  be  used  for  sub- 
ordinate drainage  in  this  borough,  and  to  report 
thereon  as  speedily  as  possible. 

There  are  some  points  in  Mr.  Rawlioson’s  recent 
aud  special  report  on  the  Swansea  drainage  which 
we  must  select  on  account  of  their  general  import- 
ance, as  well  as  with  reference  to  their  special 
application  to  Swansea  : — 

The  plan  of  combined  back-drainage  will  be  most  eco- 
nomical  for  the  owners  of  property,  and  very  much  better 
and  safer  in  a sanitary  point  of  view  for  the  residents  in 
the  houses.  Pipes  of  9 inches  internal  diameter  will  be 
sufficient  lor  any  group  of  houses  in  Swansea,  as  shown 
?m.lvin  h ® internal  diame- 

tci  will  be  sufficient  for  drams  from  the  largest  house- 
and  pipes  of  4 inches  diameter  for  sink,  house,  and  soiD 
pool  drains.  In  using  earthenware  pipes  they  must  be 
sorted  and  matched,  so  as  to  have  even  paints.  Pipes  of 
join,  but  the  lesser  sbcnld  part 
peatcr,  and  the  toys  should  be  level,  not  the  in- 
erts or  bottoms.  Pipes  of  equal  diameter  may  come  to 
, The  invert  of  the  tributary  should  be 
should  be  pro- 

I.!rn  passing  through  may  ti-avccse  the 

I ipe.  rhe  places  as  undcriuimcd  iiave  been  sewered  ar><! 
V ^“'■thenware  pipes : Alnwick.  Nortliumb^- 

laiid,  town  01  7,ooo  inhabitants,  pipes  from  iS-inch  to 


flush  them.” 


In  our  own  experience,  wc  may  hero  remark, 
wc  have  found  G-iucli  pipes  to  fail  m such  a posi- 
tion, aud  would  therefore  recommend  the  change 
to  9-iiich  pipes. 


bis  wc  are  not  quite  cert»in,  by  the  way. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  OLD  ENGLAND. 

If  the  corainencemcnt  of  the  Roman  rule  in 
England  was,  say,  fifty  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  (or  1910  years  ago)  and  each  generation 
lasted  on  the  average  tliirty  years — rather  :i 
high  rate  of  vitality  probably  in  tlie  Early  and 
Middle  Ages  — we  find  that  about  sixty-four 
generations  have  gone  to  dust  since  then;  and 
hcfvv  much  farther  back  we  must  look  for  the 
commencement  of  England’s  history  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  Tlic  archmological  information  ob- 
tained of  late  years  shows  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Homan  invasion  there  was  a larger  amount 
of  civilization  in  Ancient  Britain  than  has  been 
generally  supposed.  There  seems  to  be  good 
evidence  that  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
old  inhabitants  in  agriculture,  in  the  training  and 
rearing  of  horses,  cows,  and  other  domestic  ani- 
mals,^ they  were  able  to  work  in  mines,  bad 
skill  in  the  construction  of  war  chariots  and  other 
carriages,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  metals ; and 
there  is  evidence  that  cheese  and  other  British 
manufactures  and  materials  were  exported  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Continent,  probably  in  British 
vessels.  The  peculiarities  of  the  specimens  of  the 
ancient  coinage  of  this  period  which  remain  are 
well  worthy  of  attention.  To  what  country  may 
the  style  of  art  bo  traced?  To  what  people  do 
we  owe  the  mysterious  circle  of  Stonehenge  ? 
[Mr.  Fergusson  and  others  say  to  the  Buddhists 
rather  than  to  the  Druids]  ; and  those  other  re- 
markable stones  which  still  remain  as  memorials 
of  the  past,_  exciting,  hi  the  minds  of  the  thought- 
ful, indescribable  feelings  of  wonder  and  curiosity  ? 

When  noting  the  various  circumstances  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  the  Ancient  British 
period,  it  would  seem  that  probably  2,000 
years  before  the  Roman  times  there  had  been 
in  Great  Britain  a certain  degree  of  civilization, 
which,  fiom  various  causes  declined  in  extent. 
If  Stonehenge  may  bo  considered  as  of  the 
same  antiquity  as  similar  remains  lu  various 
parts  of  the  East — which  arc  considered  by  good 
authorities  to  bo  4,000  years  old,— we  had  in 


this  country  a degree  of  civilization  which  was 
contemporary  with  the  prosperous  period  of  the 
Egyptian  empire;  aud,  in  times  more  immediately 
preceding  the  Roman  occupation,  wc  know  that 
Britain  was  the  grand  source  of  Druidical  illumina- 
tion (whatever  relation  that  may  have  bad  to  a 
true  civilization)  to  the  whole  of  Continental 
Europe. 

That  the  Ancient  Britons,  even  after  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  had  still  a strength 
considered  dangerous,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
upwards  of  forty  barbarian  legions  which  had 
followed  the  Roman  standards  were  settled  chiefly 
upon  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts ; and  it  is 
supposed  that  a force  of  about  19,200  Roman  foot 
and  1,700  horse  was  required  to  secure  peace, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  certain  laws  in  the  island. 
It  is  calculated  by  some  writers  that  a revenue 
of  uot  less  than  2,000, OOOA  a year  was  raised  by 
the  conquerors  of  Britain  from  the  land-tax, 
pasture-tax,  and  cuotoms,  besides  legacy  duties, 
and  those  levied  on  the  sale  of  slaves,  auctions  of 
goods,  &c. ; and  it  maybe  remarked  that  these 
customs  were  levied  by  the  Roman  governors  in 
lieu  of  direct  tribute,  to  which,  it  seems,  the 
spirit  of  the  Britons  would  not  submit. 

In  the  Saxon  reign  of  Edward  tlie  Confessor, 
notwithstanding  the  strife  and  bloodshed  which 
had  reigned  for  a long  period,  the  land-tax  alone 
(exclusive  of  houses  in  towns,  which  were  also 
rated)  amounted  in  our  money  to  about  300,000?. 
sterling.  Other  revenues  would  produce  much 
more. 

In  the  Norman  pci'iod  (1213),  the  duty  on  dyo 
stuff  alone,  used  for  native  manufacture,  amounted 
to  about  600?. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  Fltz-Stephen  says 
that  no  city  in  the  world  sent  out  its  wealth 
to  so  great  an  extent  and  to  so  great  a distance 
as  the  city  of  Loudon,  so  that  then  our  metropolis 
had  begun  to  occupy  the  distinguished  position 
which  it  still  bolds  among  the  nations;  and  lie 
enumerates  amongst  its  imports  gold,  spices,  and 
frankincense,  from  Arabia;  precious  stones  from 
Egypt,  purple  cloths  from  India,  palm-oil  from 
Bagdad,  furs  and  ermines  from  Norway  and 
Russia,  arras  from  Scythia,  and  wlnts  from 
France.  From  various  parts  lead  and  tin  were 
sent  abroad  in  large  quantities,  and  probably 
bides,  skins,  aud  woollen  cloths ; and  so  great  was 
the  quantity  of  silver  in  the  kingdom  that  it 
could  afford  to  raise  70,000  marks — equal  in 
weight  to  nearly  100,000?.  of  our  silver  money; 
and  some  idea  of  the  great  value  at  that  time  of  this 
amount  may  be  formed  from  the  circumstance  that 
about  1135  wheat  averaged  only  -Is.  the  quarter; 
sheep,  about  S^d.  each;  hogs,  Is.;  cows,  about 
4s.  6d. ; and  breeding  mares  less  than  Ss. : in 
1205  tlic  expense  of  building  two  arches  of 
London-bridge  was  25?. ! 

In  the  twelfth  century  tlie  revenues  of  the 
Englisli  monasteries  alone  amounted  to  730,000 
marks  a year. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  crews  of  the 
ships  employed  by  that  king  at  the  siege  of  Calais 
numbered  11,151  persons. 

Ill  1354  the  duties  paid  on  the  exports  of  wool 
amounted  to  81,84G?. ; and  the  total  value  of  the 
exports  to  212,338?.  5s.  Taxation  was  then  very 
high. 

in  1391  the  customs  duty  on  such  exportation 
alone  amounted  to  1GO,000?. ; and  so  opulent  be- 
came the  merchants,  that  one  individual  was  able 
to  lend  tlic  lung,  Edward  III.,  18,500?. 

From  that  date  to  the  present  time  the  growth 
of  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures  in  England 
has  been  marvellous  to  contemplate ; and  great  as 
this  has  been,  the  powers  now  at  work  promise  a 
result  even  greater.  B.  & 1). 


GLEANINGS  AS  TO  OLD  LONDON,  FROM 
VARIOUS  SOURCES. 

T/ie  Ancient  Shopiceeper. — Proteus  Rediviviis 
— republished  in  1G84— presents  the  following 
sketch: — '‘Methinks  I see  him,  standing  at  his 
shop  door,  in  cold  weather,  either  blowing  his 
fingers,  eagerly  waiting  (If  he  be  a young  man)  for 
a kick  at  the  foot-ball,  and  beating  his  sides  with 
his  own  hand,  and  so  makes  every  cold  day  a 
Good  Friday  to  chastise  him  for  the  sins  be  hath 
committed.  If  any  person  pass  by  him,  and  but 
look  into  his  sliop,  he  fondly  imagines  him  a cus- 
tomer, and  entreats  for  his  own  necessities  by 
asking  others  what  they  lack.  If  any  chance  to 
step  ill,  he  hath  hocus  tricks  enough  to  delude 
them,  aud  rarely  .shall  they  stir  out  (like  sheep 
engorged  In  briars)  but  they  shall  leave  some  fleece 
behind  them.  Some  have  dark  shops  with  false 
lights,  which  wonderfully  set  off  a commodity : 
others  (for  want  of  that)  mnkc  use  of  their  own 
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toiigncs,  arrogantly  commending  tbeii-  own  wares, 
and  protesting  whatever  they  exliibit  to  view  is 
the.  best  in  the  town,  though  the  worst  in  his 
shop.  His  words  arc  (like  his  wares)  twenty  of 
one  sort,  and  he  goes  over  them  alike  to  all 
comers.^' 

^ The  same  authority  says  that  the  traders  of  his 
time  Lave  broken  .through  a custom  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  made  Monday  a general  day  for  the 
settlement  of  accounts  instead  of  Saturday,  which 
the  author  says  " is  the  melancholiest  part  of  the 
whole  week,  not  so  much  by  reason  of  the  poppish 
and  humorous  planet  which  governs  it,  but  by 
reason  of  too  many  unsufferable  duns,  who  tread 
the  streets  in  terror  ; and  that  is  the  reason  some 
citizens  can  as  well  be  hanged  as  keep  out  of  nine- 
pin  houses  in  Moorfields  on  this  day,  to  be  out  of 
sight  of  these  ghastly  apparitions  that  haunt  their 
ghost  at  the  end  of  the  week.” 

Hackney  Coaches  were  admitted  into  Hydc- 
park  before  the  year  169-1',  hut  were  expelled  at 
that  period,  through  the  singular  circumstance  of 
some  persons  of  distinction  having  been  insulted 
by  several  vromcn,  in  masks,  riding  there  in  that 
description  of  vehicle. 

"Proclamation  against  Sioearing  Jf^orkmen." — 
During  the  building  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  commis- 
sioners for  erecting  that  structure  with  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  issued  the  following  very  proper 
order: — “Whereas,  among  labourers,  &c.,  that 
ungodly  custom  of  swearing  is  too  frequently 
lieard,  to  the  dishonour  of  God  and  contempt  of 
authorityj  and  to  the  end,  therefore,  that  such  im- 
piety may  be  utterly  banished  from  these  works 
intended  for  the  service  of  God  and  the  honour  of 
religion,  it  is  ordered,  that  customary  swearing 
shall  be  sufficient  crime  to  dismiss  any  labourer 
that  comes  to  the  callj  and  the  clerk  of  the 
works,  upon  sufficient  proof,  shall  dismiss  them  ac- 
cordingly. And  if  any  master,  working  by  task, 
shall  not,  upon  admonition,  refrain  this  profana- 
tion among  his  apprentices,  servants,  and  labourers, 
it  shall  be  construed  his  fault,  and  he  shall  be 
liable  to  be  censured  by  the  commissioners.  Dated 
25th  September,  1695.” 

Schools.  — Aubrey  (MS.  in  the  -\shmolean 
Museum)  says,  in  1678,  “There  were  very  few 
free  schools  in  England  before  the  lieformatiun. 
Youth  were  geuerally  taught  Latin  in  the  monas- 
teries, and  young  women  had  their  education,  not 
at  Hackney  ns  now,  but  in  the  nunneries,  where 
they  learnt  needlework,  confectionary,  surgery, 
physic  (apothecaries  and  surgeons  being  then 
writing,  drawing,  &c.  Old  Jackquor,  now 
living,  hath  often  seen  from  his  house  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Kingston,  in  Wilts,  coming  forth  with  the 
nymphs  with  their  racks  and  wheels  to  spin,  some- 
times to  the  number  of  seventy,  and  of  whom 
were  not  nuns,  but  young  girls,  sent  there  for 
education.” 

Houses. — The  same  authority  says,  “ Anciently, 
before  tlie  Keformation,  ordinary  men’s  houses, 
copyholders,  and  the  like,  had  no  chimneys,  but 
flues  like  louver  holes:  some  of  ’em  were  in  being 
when  1 was  a boy.” 

“ In  the  halls  and  parlours  of  great  houses 
were  wrote  texts  of  Scripture  on  the  painted 
cloths.” 

*•  In  d.iys  of  yore  lords  and  gentlemen  lived  in 
tlio  country  like  petty  kings,  had  jura  regalia 
belonging  to  seignories;  liud  castles  aud  boroughs  j 
had  gallows  in  their  liberties,  wliere  they  could 
try,  condemn,  and  execute;  never  went  to  London 
hut  in  Parliament  times,  or  once  a year  to  do 
homage  unto  the  king:  they  always  ate  in  their 
Gothic  halls  at  the  high  table  or  orsille  (which  is 
a little  room  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  where 
stands  a table),  with  the  folks  at  the  side  table. 
The  meat  was  served  up  by  watchwords.  Jacks 
are  of  but  late  invention : the  boys  did  turn  the 
spits,  and  licked  the  dripping  for  their  pains. 
Tlie  beds  of  the  men-servauts  and  retainers  were 
in  the  hall.” 

The  hcarlli  was  commonly  in  the  middle, 
whence  the  saying,  “Hound  about  our  coal  fire.” 
Before  the  Keformation  there  were  no  poors 
rates:  the  charitable  doles  given  at  the  religious 
houses  and  the  church  ale  in  every  parish  did  the 
business.  In  every'  parish  there  was  a church- 
house,  to  which  belonged  spits,  pots,  Ac.,  for  dress- 
ing provisions.  Here  housekeepers  met,  and  were 
merry,  and  gave  their  charity.  The  young 
people  came  there,  too,  aud  had  dancing,  bowling, 
shooting  at  the  butts,  &c.  Mr.  A.  ^Vood  assures 
me  there  ^vcl■c  few  or  no  almshouses  before  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII. ; that  Oxon,  opposite  Christ 
Cluirch,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Eiigland. 

In  every  church  was  a poor-box,  the  like  at  great 
inns. 

"Glass  windows  iu  churches  and' gentlemen’s 
houses  were  rare  before  the  time  of  Henry  YIII, : 


in  my  own  remembrance,  before  the  civil  wars, 
copyholders  and  poor  people  had  none.  In 
Herefordshire,  Monmouthshire,  and  Salop,  it 
is  so  still.  About  ninety  years  ago,  noblemen’s 
and  gentlemen’s  coats  were  of  the  fashion  of  the 
beadles’  and  yeomen  of  the  guard  {i.  e.),  gathered 
at  the  middle.  The  benchers  in  the  inus  of  court 
yet  retain  that  fashion  in  the  make  of  their 
gowns.” 

Quakers’  Meeting-houses,  — After  the  Re- 
storation the  Quakers  were  much  persecuted  in 
London  and  elsewhere : many  were  sent  to  New- 
gate, which  place,  an  old  writer  says,  instead  of 
being  a den  of  thieves,  became  a bouse  of  prayer. 
On  the  11th  September,  1664,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Al- 
derman  Brown,  the  sheriffs,  and  several  officers  and 
watchmen,  came  to  the  Bull  and  Mouth  meeting 
(whence,  it  should  be  observed,  the  congregation 
had  before  been  expelled,  and  actually  lield  their 
meeting  opposite  the  door  in  the  street).  The  Lord 
Mayor  at  his  entrance  expressed  himself  thus  : — 
“ You  have  been  warned  many  times  not  to  meet 
here;  but,  if  it  please  God,  I will  try  whether 
your  obstinacy  or  the  law  shall  take  place.”  Then 
he  ordered  his  officers  to  bring  the  persons  as- 
sembled severally  before  him,  and  committed 
eighty-three  of  them  to  Newgate  for  the  first  and 
second,  and  twenty-two  for  the  third  offence. 
Amongst  them  was  Mary  Boreman,  who,  being 
asked  by  Alderman  Brown  what  was  her  name, 
answered,  “ You  may,  instead  of  my  name,  write 
thus, — Afflict,  not  the  widow  and  the  fatherless; 
and  then,  when  you  look  over  your  roll,  you  may 
see  your  duty.” 

First  Methodist  Meeting-house. — About  1740, 
Wesley  preached  to  many  thousands  of  persons  iu 
Moorfields,  at  Kenningcon-commou,  and  Black- 
heath.  The  first  metropolitan  chapel  of  this  cele- 
brated preacher  was  at  the  “ Foundry,”  in  Moor- 
fields. 

Theatres. — Charles  I.,  observing  the  continual 
opening  of  theatres  and  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment on  Sundays,  passed  an  Act  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign  forbidding  all  theatrical  amusements, 
or  any  of  the  inferior  pastimes  of  the  people,  on 
Sund.ays.  It,  however,  appears  that,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1659,  some  months  before  the 
restoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  the  theatres, 
which  had  been  altogether  repressed  .during  the 
Commonwealth,  began  to  revive,  and  several  plays 
were  performed  at  the  Red  Bull,  in  St.  Jobn- 
street,  in  that  and  the  following  year  before  the 
return  of  the  king. 

Charles  11.  granted  patents  to  tv,’0  distinct 
companies,  — one  to  Sir  William  Davenant, 
and  the  other  managed  by  Henry  Killigrew ; 
the  company  of  the  latter  received  the  title  of 
“The  King’s  Servants,”  and  acted  at  the  Drtiry- 
lane  Theatre:  Davenant,  that  of  the  duke’s 
company,  he  appropriated  to  the  theatre  in 
Dorset-gardens.  The  King’s  Servants  were  con- 
sidered part  of  the  royal  household,  and  about  ten 
of  them  had  cloth  and  lace  allowed  to  them  for 
liveries.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  styled  these 
“ Geutlemeii  of  the  Great  Chamber.”  It  will  be 
remembered  that  before  this  reign  females  were 
never  admitted  upon  the  stage. 

Cock-gits.  — With  the  following  note  of  a 
London  cock-pit  in  1724,  we  must  for  the  present 
close  these  extracts  : — “ A cock-pit  is  the  very 
model  of  an  amphitheatre  of  the  ancients.  The 
cocks  fight  iu  the  area  as  the  beasts  did  formerly 
among  the  Romans;  and  round  the  circle  above 
sit  the  spectators  in  their  several  rows.  It  is  won- 
derful to  see  the  courage  of  these  little  creatures, 
who  always  hold  fighting  until  one  of  them  drops, 
and  dies  on  the  spot.”  In  a journey  through  Eng- 
land in  the  above  year  it  is  mentioned, — “ I was  at 
several  of  these  matches,  and  never  saw  a cock 
run  away;  however,  I must  own  it  to  be  a rem- 
nant of  the  barbarous  customs  of  these  islands, 
ajid  too  cruel  for  my  entertainment.  There  is 
always  a continued  noise  amongst  the  spectators 
in  laying  wagers  upon  every  blow  which  a cock 
gives;  who,  by  the  way,  I must  tell  you,  wear 
steel  spurs,  for  their  surer  execution ; and  this 
noise  seems  fluctuating  backwards  and  forwards 
during  each  battle,  which  is  a great  amusement. 
....  If  an  Italian,  a German,  or  a Frenchman 
should  by  chance  come  into  these  cock-pits,  he 
would  certainly  conclude  the  assembly  all  mad  by 
their  repeated  outcries  of  six  to  four!  five  to 
one  ! ton  ^wunds  to  a crown ! — which  is  always 
repeated  here,  and  with  great  earnestness,  each 
spectator  taking  part  with  his  favourite  cock,  as 
if  it  were  a party  cause.” 


The  Recent  E.xtlosion,  St.  Maiit’s,  Oxi'ord. 
— Mr.  Rosser  wishes  us  to  say,  that  the  statement, 
that  the  gas-pipe  was  broken  “in  laying  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  has  no  foundation  in  fact.” 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMINATIONS  AN!) 

THE  ARCliri'ECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  member.s  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  the  23rd  ult.,  at  the  House  in 
Conduit-street.  Tlie  President  (Mr.  Roger  Smith), 
occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen  were, 
on  b.allot,  elected  members  of  the  Association: — 
Messrs.  B.  H.  Jones,  S.  H.  Vernon,  Charles 
Harris,  and Henry. 

The  Curators  (Messrs.  Lewes  and  Harris)  laid  on 
the  table  a report  respecting  the  property  of  thu 
Association.  The  report  contained  a recommen- 
dation that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  esta- 
blish a lending  library  of  arcbitectur.al  works. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  the  report 
was  received,  and  its  consideration  postponed 
until  a future  day. 

Architectural  Examinations. 

The  President  said  that  the  next  subject  for 
their  consideration  that  evening  was  that  of 
architectural  examinations.  It  had  been  discussed 
in  the  public  papers,  aud  iu  their  Association ; and, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  session,  the  council  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  had 
brought  it  formally  under  the  notice  of  their 
members.  The  council  had  also  prepared  tlie  out- 
line of  a scheme  of  examination,  upon  which  thev 
\vished  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Institute.  A 
discussion  on  the  subject  took  place  on  the  25th 
of  June,  which  resulted  in  the  passing  of  a rcso- 
luliou  that  it  was  desirable  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity’ for  a voluntary  professional  examination. 
Beyond  this  there  was  no  expressed  opinion  of 
the  Institute,  and  the  eonsidcratiou  of  details 
was  postponed.  During  the  recess  the  Institute 
prepared  a circular,  with  the  view  of  collecting 
the  sense  of  the  Provincial  Associations,  in  wliich 
a request  was  made  tliat  tliey  would  consider 
tlie  main  question,  aud  ofl'er  any  suggestions 
which  might  occur  to  them,  either  upon  the  sub- 
ject as  a whole  or  upon  the  details.  A copy  of 
that  c.ircuhar  had  been  sent  to  the  Architectural 
^sociation,  but  it  remained  unanswered  because 
it  had  been  received  when  the  Association  was 
not  sitting,  and  because  it  was  considered  uii- 
desiniblo  to  summon  a special  meeting  at  a 
period  of  the  year  when  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  secure  a large  attendance  of  mem- 
bers. The  present  was,  therefore,  the  first 
opportunity  which  arose  for  entering  upon  the 
subject,  it  might,  he  thought,  be  divided 
into  two  or  three  difi'erent  branches,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  it  might  he  desirable 
they  should  lay  down  a rule  as  to  the  specific 
manner  in  which  they  were  to  discuss  it.  With 
this  view  he  would  suggest  that  mcnihcrs  who 
had  any  observations  upon  particular  points  to 
offer  would  reserve  them  until  tho  subject  to 
which  they  more  immediately  related  should 
come  on  for  discussion.  This  would  save  time, 
aud  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a more  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  questions  to  he  laid  before  them. 
He  believed  th:it  some  of  their  members  would 
be  prepared  to  move  and  second,  in  the  first 
instance,  a resolution  to  the  elrect  that  tho 
Association  agreed  iu  the  opinion  e.\prcssod  by 
the  Institute,  that  it  was  desirable  to  aflbrd  an 
opportunity  for  a voluntary  pi’ofessiouitl  ox:imiiia- 
tion.  This  resolution  would  not  pledge  the  meet- 
ing to  details  as  to  under  what  circinnst:mces  an 
examination  should  take  place,  and  therefore  he 
thought  it  might  he  desirable  to  pass  it  as  an 
abstract  proposition.  If,  however,  any  iTicmbors 
were  of  opinion  that  an  examination  was  alto- 
gether unadvisable,  this  would  be  tho  time  to 
say  so.  But  let  them  in  the  first  instance  con- 
sider whether  it  was  desirable  that  there  should 
be  any  examination  at  all.  The  next  points 
would  be  in  wliat  subjects  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  an  examination,  and  who  should  be  tho 
persons  examined.  A second  resolution  would  bo 
proposed  raising  the  question  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  examination  should  include  such 
aud  such  subjects;  and  a third  resolution  would 
have  reference  to  the  persons  who  should  have 
the  conduct  of  such  examinatioiis,  for  it  was  im- 
portant that  one  of  the  resolutions  should  em- 
body a suggestion  as  to  the  hands  into  which  the 
matter  should  be  left. 

Mr.  Artlior  Smith  said  he  was  i^reparcd  to  move  the 
folJnwiiiK  resolution  “ That  the  establishment  of  an 
arehitectural  examination,  under  competent  autliority, 
might  be  rendered  advantaecoijs  to  art,  and  improve  the 
standing  of  the  profcr.sion.”  There  could  not,  he  thought, 
be  a second  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  passing  sucli 
a resolution ; for,  when  tlicy  considered  that  auctioneers, 
valuers,  and  tradesmen,  were  endeavouring  to  obtain 
business  which  they  were  wholly  incompetent  to  exeeuto, 
it  became  necessary  that  some  protection  should  be  ex- 
tended  to  gentlumeu  who  liad  studied  their  profession 
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The  proposed  examination  could  not  possibly  affect  an 
architect  who  thoroughly  understood  his  profession  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hajid,  it  could  not  fail  to  imi)rove  his 
social  position.  Moreover,  the  bare  fact  of  on  examina- 
tion would  necessitate  a course  of  study  which  was  pre- 
cisely what  the  architectural  pupil  reciuircd.  There  was 
not  in  the  architect's  profession  any  recognized  course  of 
study  similar  to  that  necessary  for  admission  into  the 
medical  profession.  He  believed  that  many  young  archi- 
tects were  of  opinion  that  sitting  in  an  architect’s  office 
from  ten  in  the  momiug  until  live  in  the  afternoon  was 
quite  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  put  architect  after  their 
name,  ami  tliat  any  regular-  course  of  study  was  wholly 
superfluous.  In  the  medical  profession  the  value  of  a 
diploma  was  admitted  and  recognized,  and  no  one  could 
practise  who  had  notone.  In  bis  opinion  the  argument 
applied  with  equal  force  to  the  architect ; and  as  the  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  could  not  hope  to  obtain  high  social 
standing,  or  any  social  standing  among  medical  men 
without  a diploma,  so  the  architect  would  find  that  the 
possession  of  a diploma  would  enable  him  to  take  a 
better  position,  and  remove  him  from  the  class  of  traders 
and  commission  agents.  The  question  before  the  meeting 
was  a very  simple  one,  namely,  whether  an  examination 
was  wanted  or  not.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  was,  and 
should  therefore  move  the  resolution,  in  order  that  they 
might  proceed  to  the  next  question  as  to  the  best  means 
of  carrying  it  out. 

Mr,  R.  O.  Harris  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Ulomfield,  V.P.,  observed  that  there  were  two  views 
to  be  taken  of  the  subject— the  exclusionist  view  and  the 
educational  view  ; that  is,  whetlicr  it  was  desirable  to 
institute  a course  of  study  wliich  should  ultimately  cul- 
minate in  examination.  lie  did  not  agree  with  the  pro- 
poser of  the  resolution  in  the  exclusionist  view;  and, 
before  he  was  prepared  to  admit  that  it  was  desirable  to 
establish  an  examination,  it  must  be  shown  to  him  that  it 
was  called  for  by  the  profession  and  the  public.  The  cry 
for  an  examination  had  come  from  the  profession  alone, 
ajul  he  wished  to  ask  whether  the  profession  was  now 
lower  either  in  tone  or  in  intelligence  than  it  had  been  in 
past  years.  He  did  not  wiih  to  discourage  discussion  on 
the  subject  hy  moving  an  amendment,  but  he  thought  the 
argument  about  the  medical  profession  was  altogether 
wrong,  for  it  appeared  to  him  it  was  started  by  those 
who  were  of  opinion  that  as  an  examination  was  now  the 
order  of  the  day,  architects  ought  to  be  examined,  so 
that  they  might  put  certain  letters  alter  tiicir  name. 
Architecture  being  ccuiiectcd  with  art  aird  science,  it  was 
taken  out  of  the  category  of  all  other  professions,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  estimate  it  by  their  rules,  or  to  apply 
to  it  their  tests.  Entertaining  these  opinions,  he  would 
withhold  his  vote  on  the  subject  of  examinations  for  the 
prc.sent.  He  did  not,  however,  mean  to  infer  that,  in  his 
opinion,  examinations  would  be  undesirable : all  he  wished 
to  say  was,  that  he  did  not  consider  them  absolutely 
called  for  by  the  present  state  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Paraire  was  of  opinion,  notwithstanding  the 
views  expressed  by  Mr.  Blomtield,  that  the  question 
ought  to  be  considered  on  the  broad  principle  whether 
examination  was  or  was  not  necessary.  He  did  not 
believe  that  diplomas  in  the  medical  profession  were  first 
insisted  upon  by  the  public,  but  that  doctors  and  students 
called  for  them  in  order  that  they  might  protect  them- 
selves from  associationship  with  quacks  and  adventurers. 
The  examination  instituted  by  the  College  of  Burgeons 
emanated  from  the  medical  profession,  as  the  proposed 
examination  appeared  to  do  from  the  architects  them- 
selves. That  architecture,  as  a profession,  .stood  higli 
not  only  in  England,  but  ail  over  the  world,  there  could 
be  no  doubt;  but  something  was  wanted  that  might  pre- 
vent it  from  going  down  again.  The  first  question 
resolved  itself  into  tliis — was  it,  or  was  it  not,  necessary 
that  there  (should  be  an  examination  ? He  could  not 
understand  upon  what  ground  it  could  be  contended  that 
an  examination  was  not  necessary.  They  ail  knew  that 
the  attorney’s  clerk  might  become  a solicitor  in  course 
of  tune,  and  that  the  humblest  ofiicc-boy  might  become 
an  architect.  To  that  he  had  no  possible  objection;  but 
all  he  asked  was,  that  as  the  lawyer’s  clerk  could  not 
become  a solicitor  until  he  had  given  proof,  by  an  exami- 
nation, that  lie  possessed  the  necessary  qualifications  to 
entitle  him  to  practise,  so  the  student  in  architecture 
should  not  be  admitted  a member  of  the  profession  until 
he  could  produce  a certificate  or  diploma  Uiat  he  was 
able  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  architect.  In  his  opinion, 
Mr.  Arthur  Smith  was  quite  correct  in  saying  that  the 
abstract  que.stion  of  the  desirability  of  examiuation  did 
not  admit  of  discussion. 

Mr.  A.  Smith  said  the  public  had  not  called  for  an  archi- 
tectural examination  simply  because  they  could  not 
understand  the  question  in  all  its  bearings.  Mr.  Biom- 
field  seemed  to  admit  that  under  certain  circumstances  it 
might  be  advmitageous  to  have  an  examination,  and  after 
such  an  admission  he  wa.s  bound  to  vote  for  the  resolu- 
dctails"^'"''^  especially  as  it  would  not  pledge  him  to 

it  would  be  to  the  elfcct  that  the  meeting  .saw  no  objec- 
bon  to  an  cx^mation.  At  the  same  time,  he  adhered  to 
Ills  opmion  that  an  examination  was  not  called  for  by  the 
state  of  the  profession. 

observed  that  in  his  opinion  the  resoln- 
uon  was  worded  in  the  broadest  possible  sense.  Mr. 
Paraire  thought  that  an  examination  -was  absolutelv 
desirable ; while  Mr^ 
Blomficld  mchned  to  the  opmion  that  it  was  unnecessary. 
Many  gentlemen  might  not  think  so  strongly  on  the  point 
as  Mr.  Paraire  and  Mr.  Blomficld;  and  the  intention  of 
the  resolution  was  to  reconcile  conflicting  opinions,  so  as 
tiiose  who  did  not  consider  examinations  abso- 
lutely requisite,  and  those  who  considered  it  desirable 
erim  1-  appeared  to  prevail  out  of  doors  that 

of  competency  was  necessary, 
for  he  remembered  on  one  occasion  having  been  called  hi 
accounts  of  an  architect  who  was 
nWr^<:M^ti!l  incompetent;  and  the  em- 

stated  that,  when  he  went  to  consult  his  soUcitor, 
question  he  was  asked  was  whether  the  architect 
competent”’'*'  >^7  the  architects 

oriehmK®''  as  one  of  those  who  had 

onguially  signed  a memorial  to  the  Institute  in  favour  nf 
<“  “d  •“  >»“«  toe  S”-' 

uucea  him  to  alter  his  views  on  the  subject  Ho  im<i 
listened  to  Mr.  Smith’s  speech  with  some  surprise  as  that 
gentleman  had  declared  there  could  not  be  two  ophhems 
as  to  the  desirability  of  examination.  For  1117  own  nart- 
“P'"'  -hid,  ^aiJ-dE: 
thh.k  thaUh!  bofot"  forinstance. 

th^^chiJor  social  position  of 

e architect,  Mr.  Ulomfield  had  pointed  out  that  the  ! 


architectural  profession  was  an  exceptional  one,  as  it 
embraced  art  and  science;  and  he  (Mr.  Bunker)  asked 
whether,  reg-ard  being  had  to  one  or  the  other,  there 
was  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  architects  of  the  pre- 
sent day  were  worse  constructors  than  those  who  had 
preceded  them  four  or  five  centuries  ago.  With  regard, 
however,  to  instituting  some  course  of  education  for 
young  architects,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  study  the  best 
works,  that  was  quite  another  matter;  and  he  was  willing 
to  admit  that  sucii  a step  would  be  a great  advantage  to 
the  profession.  Mr.  Paraire  admitted  that  the  profession 
had  raised  itself  to  a very  high  position,  and  that  exami- 
nation was  not  to  elevate  the  profession,  but  to  keep  it 
where  it  wa.s.  He  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Paraire  that 
the  propo.scd  examination  would  havethat  object : on  the 
contrary,  he  thought  the  diploma  would  be  a piece  of 
vanity,  if  not  foliy.  He  should  like  to  see  the  proposition 
for  a diploma  withdrawn ; but  at  the  same  time  he  would 
improve,  by  all  means,  the  ediic.ation  of  the  student. 

Mr.  II.  A.  Reeves  said  that  Mr.  Bunker  and  Mr.  Smith 
were  both  in  favour  of  some  recognised  course  of  study. 
Of  this,  at  all  events,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  His  own 
opinion  was  that  an  architectural  examination  would  do 
a great  deal  of  good.  There  were  a great  many  quacks 
in  the  profession ; and,  if  they  could  he  kept  out  of  it  for 
the  future,  some  good  would  be  effected.  He  was  deci- 
dedly in  favour  of  an  examination,  but  not  under  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Mr.  Paraire.— The  question  was,  whether  the  examina- 
tion alTected  the  public  or  the  profession  ? An  architectu- 
ral examination  might  not  do  the  public  any  good,  but 
would  it  do  the  architect  any  harm  ? The  slight  examina- 
tion required  for  the  office  of  district  sur\’eyor  gave  these 
gentlemen  a position  of  responsibility  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  which  they  could  not  attain  by  any  other  means. 
One  of  the  principal  objects  to  attain  in  examination  was 
to  prevent  young  men  from  getting  into  the  hands  of 
persons  who  were  incompetent  to  instruct  them.  He 
knew  a good  deal  about  the  profession  and  a good  deal 
about  architects,  and  he  knew  that  there  were  some  of 
the  latter,  who  bad  three,  four,  or  five  pupils,  who  knew 
little  or  nothing  about  their  business.  On  entering  one 
of  those  olllces,  an  assistant  asked  him  whether  he  knew 
of  any  one  who  might  want  his  services,  as  his  time 
would  soon  be  up.  He  (Mr.  Paraire)  asked  him  what  he 
knew,  and  his  reply  was,  “ Oh  ! 1 know  nothing.”  That 
wasayoimg  gentleman  who  had  been  articled  for  five 
years,  and  had  nothing  to  do.  In  his  opinion,  examina- 
tion would  confer  a permanent  benefit  on  the  profession ; 
but  as  for  the  distinction  of  the  diploma,  with  its  gilt 
frame  and  emblazoned  characters,  he  thought  nothing 
whatever  of  that. 

Mr.  T.  Blasliill  said  he  was  not  disposed  to  oppose  the 
resolution,  hut  he  must  say  that  if  the  examination  were 
not  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  public,  it  would  be  better  to 
abandon  it  altogether,  for  otherwise  it  would  be  a mere 
selfish  movement  among  the  profcs.sion.  If  examination 
was  desirable  at  all,  it  must  be  for  the  benefit  of  art,  and 
not  for  that  of  the  public  or  the  profession.  In  his  opinion, 
the  object  of  any  examination  that  might  be  in.-,tituted 
ought  to  be  to  protect  the  public  agaiust  persons  who  did 
not  know  construction  and  were  unfamiliar  with  what 
might  be  termed  the  lower  essentials  of  the  architect’ 
profession.  _Hc  did  not  think  there  was  any  necessity  for 
an  examination  in  fine  art  any  more  than  there  wasfor  an 
examination  into  the  acquirements  of  the  painter  or  the 
sculptor. 

Mr.  Blonifield  remarked  that  Mr.  Blashill  had  correctly 
represented  the  views  wnich  he  intended  to  lay  before  the 
meeting.  His  real  objection  to  the  resolution  was,  that 
he  ai.prehcnded  there  would  be  great  difficulty  if  the  exa- 
mination were  to  be  extended  to  art. 

Mr.  B.  A.  C.  Herring  was  not  prepared  to  support  the 
principle  of  examination.  His  own  impression  was  that 
instead  of  raising  the  profession  higher,  it  would  have 
^ ^o'^Hary  elfect,  by  placing  them  all  upon  one  level,  and 
public  would  consider  all  architects  alike,  because 
all  had  a diploma.  It  had  been  said  that  one  of  the  means 
by  which  young  architects  gained  a knowledge  of  their 
profession  w;as  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  com- 
petiiig  j but  if  examinations  were  established  there  wonld 
be  an  end  of  competition.  If  a man  who  wished  his  son 
to  learn  the  profession  of  an  architect  articled  him  to  a 
quack,  that  was  his  own  fault. 

Mr.  G.  B.  New  agi'eed  that  a fixed  course  of  study 
would  be  very  advantageous  to  the  pupU ; but  he  did  not 
see  why  the  diploma  might  not  be  added  as  the  cul- 
minating pomtof  study. 

Mr.  Goodman  regretted  the  absence  of  so  many  of  the 
eiuer  members  of  the  Association,  especially  as  the  feel- 
ing of  the  meeting  appeared  to  be  against  the  proposed 
exammation.  He  did  nut  think  they  would  gain  much 
credit  by  the  exammation  or  the  diploma,  because,  if  they 
looked  back,  they  would  find  that  their  finest  public  build- 
ings were  designed  by  amateurs,- Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
for  instance.  The  enuoblemcnt  of  their  art  wa8,'in  his 
opinion,  what  they  ought  to  keep  in  view.  If  there  was 
to  be  an  examination,  art  and  construction  conld  not  be 
separated.  They  were  essential  combinations,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  establish  any  fixed  rule  of  exami- 
nation  in  reference  to  art.  The  present  system  had 
worked  well.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  changed?  The 
architect  s profession  could  not  be  compared  to  either 
meaicme  or  law,  for  they  were  constant  and  unvaryme: 
whereas,  art  and  science  were  progressive 

Mr.  Bunker  reminded  the  meeting  that  in  Prussia  there 
was  a very  strict  architectural  examination.  Those  who 
had  seen  the  public  buildings  in  that  country  would 
perhaps  be  influenced  by  their  recollection  of  them  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  should  vote  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Blashill  suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable  to 
postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the  resolution  untU 
liad  discussed  the  kind  of  examination  sug- 
gested by  the  Royal  Institute.  ® 

Resident  said  his  own  opinion  was,  that  an  arclii- 
tcctural  examination  would  be  very  desirable;  for,  from 
personal  experience,  lie  could  say  that  lie  had  never 
rSK  “demy  “ ■’"■’"‘“E  "toinss  for  the 

After  some  further  conversation, 

Mr.  Blashill  moved,  and  Mr.  Blomficld  seconded,  an 
amendment,—  That  the  consideration  of  this  portion  of 
Postponed  until  the  next  evening  of 

The  meeting  divided,  when  there  appeared— 

For  the  amendment ofl 

For  the  original  motion 6 

Majority  for  tlie  amendment h 

Mmidentionotwhat 
siiouid  be  the  nature  of  examination. 


Mr.  Blashill  said  that  it  was  important  to  decide  what 
-siiouldbe  the  description  of  examination  (presuming,  as 
he  supposed  would  be  the  case,  that  some  examination 
would  be  agreed  to).  A good  deal  liad  been  said  about 
there  being  no  analogy  between  the  profession  of  the 
arcliitect  and  that  of  any  other.  The  question  was, 
whether  it  was  desirable  to  have  an  examination  in  those 
branches  which  did  not  bear  analogy  .to  those  of  any 
other  profession.  In  the  clerical,  in  the  legal,  the  medi- 
cal, and  the  military  professions,  thbre  were  certain  osseii- 
tiais  to  be  observed.  In  the  military  profession,  for 
instance,  a man  was  not  allowed  to  kill  his  enemy  except 
by  certain  rules  of  warfare,  and  with  certain  weapons.  In 
the  legal  profession  there  were  certain  statutes,  and  there 
were  certain  rules  of  practice  from  which  it  was  not 
allowable  to  depart.  Inthe  clerical  profession  there  were 
certain  theological  principles  from  which  the  divine  could 
not  depart:  and  in  medicine  and  surgery  the  laws  of 
practice  were  equally  fixed  and  certain.  But,  inthe  archi- 
tect’s profession, — art,  the  science  of  construction,  and  the 
quality  of  materials  had  to  be  studied.  The  studies  of  an 
architect  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  include  construction,  the 
principle  of  design,  and  the  theory  of  the  beautiful.  These 
were  more  or  less  combined.  With  respect  to  the  theory  of 
the  beautiful,  as  it  was  styled,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  institute  any  examination  whatever.  There 
was  no  more  reason  why  an  architect  should  be  examined 
in  the  principles  of  beauty  than  a painter  or  a sculptor. 
In  his  opinion,  the  examination,  if  adopted  at  all,  should, 
in  the  first  instance,  include  the  nature  and  quality  of 
materials  ; secondly,  the  higher  branches  of  construction ; 
next  sanitary  matters;  and,  lastly,  the  “Building  Act.” 
If  an  examination  were  agreed  upon  so  as  to  embrace 
these  objects,  he  would  have  it  full  and  strict.  He  would 
also  suggest  that  regular  text-books  should  be  named, 
including  the  Building  Act,  and  that  in  all  matters, 
save  those  to  which  he  had  referred,  elementary  works 
only  ought  to  be  used.  The  elementary  knowledge 
which  he  was  prepared  to  recommend  would  include  geo- 
logy, geometry,  mathematics,  botany,  chemistry,  and  men- 
suration. If  any  one  really  intended  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  an  architect  with  credit,  he  ought  to  have  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  those  subjects.  Botany  would 
be  desirable,  because  it  would  give  an  idea  of  the  priii- 
cipies  of  beauty  in  vegetable  nature,  which  never  changed. 
A knowledge  of  chemistry  and  geology  were  equally  de- 
sirab'e.  He  would  not  have  the  examination  so  strict  as 
to  deter  the  student,  for  that  would  make  it  unpopular 
with  the  public.  He  would  have  it  made  the  test  of 
genius,  while  at  the  same  time  he  would  not  make  it  so 
rigorous  as  to  exclude  persons  of  ordinary  ability.  Nor 
should  it  ever  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  great  object  in 
view  was  to  ascertain  whether  persons  professing  to  be 
architects  were  or  were  not  competent  to  undertake  tlio 
duties  of  the  profession.  As  it  would  be  impossible,  at 
that  late  hour,  to  discuss  the  question  fully,  he  would 
simply  confine  himself  to  moving  a resolution  : — “ That,  in 
the  event  of  aprofessional  examination  being  insisted  upon, 
it  should  be  confined  to  subjects  connected  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  profession;  but  this  Association  does  not  con- 
sider it  desirable  that  matters  of  general  education  should 
be  introduced,  and  fears  that  au  examination  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  beauty  would  lead  to  results  unfavourable  to 
the  progress  of  art.” 

The  President  said  that,  as  the  hour  of  adjournment  (ten 
o’clock)  had  come,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  commence 
the  discussion  of  so  important  a subject  at  so  late  a period 
of  the  evening.  He  should,  therefore,  receive  the  resolu- 
tion; and,  as  the  meeting  was  in  possession  of  the  views 
of  Mr.  Blashill,  the  debate  could  be  resumed  on  their  next 
night  of  meeting,  when  he  hoped  the  remaining  resolu- 
tions would  be  disposed  of. 

The  meeting  then  separated  until  the  7th  instant. 

It  was  announced  tliat  the  next  subject  for  the  Class  o 
Design  would  be  a column,  quarter  full  size. 


TIIE  LATE  MR.  LOCKE,  M.P.,  ENGINEER. 

INSTITUTION  OP  Cn'IL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  opeuinj?  raeetiiig  on  November  13tli,  tlic 
President,  Mr.  Lidder,  reminded  the  assembled 
members  that  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session 
they  had  heard  from  the  then  President,  Mr. 
Locke,  a most  feeling  address  announcing  the 
decease  of  those  two  distinguished  members  of  the 
profession,  Mr.  I3runel  and  Mr.  Robert  Stephen- 
son. How  little  was  it  imagined,  that  the  lips 
which  then  uttered  the  fervent  eulogy  upon  the 
memories  of  his  departed  friends  would  so  soon 
he  hushed  in  the  silence  of  the  grave.  Another 
of  the  leaders  had  passed  away,  cut  off  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  intellect. 
In  Mr.  Locke,  the  profession  had  lost  one  of  its 
most  eminent  members,  whether  regai’ded  pro- 
fessionally or  socially,  and  the  Institution  one  of 
the  ablest  presidents  that  had  occupied  that  dis- 
tinguished position.  Sprung  originally  from  that 
greafnursery  of  practical  engineers,  the  works  at 
Newcastle-ou-Tyne,  Mr.  Locke  acquired  there  his 
mechanical  knowledge,  and  his  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  the  powers  of  the  locomotive  engine.  He 
was  soon  transplanted  to  co-operate  with  the  late 
Mr.  George  Stephenson  in  several  of  his  early 
works,  and  nearly  at  the  commencement  of  the 
construction  of  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  the 
separation  occurred,  into  the  causes  of  which  it 
was  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  bo  invidious  to 
enter.  This  separation  between  the  master  and 
pupil  occasioned  painful  feelings  at  the  time,  but 
it  must  now  be  looked  upon  as  an  inevitable 
necessity,  for  the  more  rapid  development  of  the 
railway  system,  at  the  period  when  the  existing 
modes  of  transit  bad  become  totally  inadequate 
for  the  requirements  of  commerce,  and  for  the 
growing  wants  of  civilization.  It  had  alw.ays 
been  obserfed,  that  whenever  the  necessities  of 
society  required  any  peculiar  development  of 
talent,  or  any  particular  invention,  by  the  inter* 
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position  of  au  all-wise  Providence,  the  man  and 
the  knowledge  were  forthcoming  to  provide  for 
the  growing  wants  of  society.  On  the  introduc- 
tion of  railways,  it  was  requisite  that  a vast 
amount  of  mental  energy  and  of  physical  exertion 
should  he  employed,  in  order  to  render  the  deve- 
lopment as  rapid  as  possible.  Mr.  Locke  possessed 
peculiar  qualities  of  mind  which  secured  for  him 
the  confidence  of  capitalists,  by  whom  the  con- 
struction of  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  was 
entrusted  to  him. 

At  au  eai'ly  period  of  the  railway  epoch  he 
became  the  engineer  of  the  South-Western  lino, 
whence  he  almost  naturally  sought  for  and  ulti- 
mately accomplished  the  extension  of  the  system 
to  France ; where,  in  the  construction  of  the  Paris 
and  Rouen  and  Rouen  and  Havre  lines,  he  intro- 
duced English  capital,  English  workmen,  and 
English  contractors,  and  initiated  the  Continental 
railway  system.  He  was  thus  the  first  who  pro- 
moted the  establishment  of  the  present  rapid 
communication  between  the  great  commercial 
capital  of  Great  Britain  and  Paris,  the  fashionable 
metropolis  of  the  Continent. 

Returning  to  the  field  of  his  early  labours,  he 
undertook  the  extension  of  the  liues  from  Preston 
to  Carlisle,  and  thence  to  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
and  ultimately',  to  Aberdeen,  thus  becoming  also 
the  pioneer  of  the  Scotch  railway  system. 

Without  entering  minutely  into  the  details  of 
his  professional  life,  which  would  be  given  in  the 
official  memoir,  it  would  be  admitted,  from  what 
had  been  stated,  that  Mr.  Locke  was  entitled  to 
be  considered  one  of  the  great  engineers  of  the 
period,  and  a distinguished  pioneer  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  railway  system. 

There  was  a curious  coincidence  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  deceases  of  the  three  distinguished 
men  who  had  been  removed  within  little  more 
than  a y’eai’.  Each  one  had  departed  on  the  eve 
of,  or  at,  the  completion  of  some  great  work. 
Mr.  Brunei  might  be  said  to  bavo  died  ns  the 
Great  Eastern  steamer  commenced  its  trial 
voyage.  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  was  taken  away 
on  the  eve  of  the  completion  of  the  great  Victoria- 
bridge  over  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  Canada;  and 
Mr.  Locke’s  decease  occurred  ou  the  completion  of 
his  long-cherished  project — the  extension  of  the 
n.arrow  gauge  line  to  Exeter,  the  capital  of  the 
west  of  England. 

The  President  then  remarked  on  the  distinctive 
features  which  marked  Mr.  Locke’s  professional 
career,  especially  attention  to  financial  results. 

It  was  not,  he  continued,  that  Mr.  Locke 
feared  engineering  diOiculties;  for,  when  they  were 
inevitable,  he  encountered  and  overcame  them  with 
skill;  irs,  for  instance,  in  the  works  of  tho  Man- 
chester and  Sheffield  Railway.  But  his  great 
auxiety,  and  which  secured  for  him  the  confidence 
of  a large  body  of  capitalists,  was  to  attain  his 
object  by  avoiding  difficult  and  expensive  works, 
from  a desire  that  all  the  works  on  which  be 
engaged  should  be  commercially  successful.  The 
abnegation  of  professional  renown,  arising  from 
the  construction  of  monumental  works,  whilst 
establishing  his  reputation  as  au  economical  engi- 
neer, induced  him  to  turn  to  the  locomotive  engine, 
and  to  tax  its  powers  (in  which  he  had,  from  the 
earliest  period,  the  greatest  confidence),  for  over- 
coming steeper  gradients  than  had  hitherto  been 
deemed  compatible  with  economy  and  safety.  In 
this  he  was  very  successful;  and,  when  viewed  in 
conjunction  with  the  previously-mentioned  general 
features  of  his  professional  life,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  decease  of  Mr.  Locke  had  caused  a gap 
in  the  profession  which  would  long  he  felt. 

The  discussion  upon  Mr.  Scott’s  paper,  “On 
Breakwaters,  Part  II.,”  which  was  commenced  at 
the  closing  meeting  of  the  last  session  but  was 
not  then  concluded,  was  continued  throughout  the 
evening. 

On  the  20th  ult.,  the  paper  read  was  “ On  the 
River  Orwell  and  the  Port  of  Ipswich,”  by  Mr. 
George  Hurwood,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 


CAMBRIDGE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  a report  reviewing 
works  in  the  county  was  read.  The  following 
notes  occurred  in  it : — 

“ The  Guildhall  is  fairly  settled  in  its  design, 
and  a contract  has  been  entered  into  to  com- 
plete it  by  next  October.  However  we  may 
regret  that  a good  Gothic  design  has  not  been 
caiTied  out,  we  still  rejoice  that  something  is 
really  being  done  to  supply  the  town  with  better 
accommodation  than  the  present  rooms  afford. 
We  memorialised  the  committee  on  the  question 
of  style,  but  without  any  effect.  Atqong  architec- 
tural works  in  the  county,  of  course,  Ely  Cathe- 
dral stands  the  first.  Mr.  Le  Strange’s  work  on 


the  roof  of  the  nave  has  had  another  year  added 
to  it,  but  is  still  far  from  being  completed.  The 
planks  of  the  scaffolding  have  lately  been  pai-tially 
removed,  so  that  some  idea , of  the  ettect  may  be 
obtained  from  below.  We  do  not  like  to  criticise 
unfinished  works,  but  this  certainly  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  kind  during 
modern  times.  One  effect  of  the  work  is  to  give 
the  appearance  of  increased  height  to  the  nave. 
The  tone  of  the  colours  is  remarkably  pleasing, 
which,  together  with  the  masterly  conception  and 
bold  treatment  of  the  whole,  renders  it  particu- 
larly fine.” 

“ The  old  gateway  to  the  churchyard  at  Bur- 
well,  commonly  called  the  Guildhall,  no  longer 
exists.  We  are  sorry  to  add  that  such  a work  of 
demolition  has  been  carried  on  in  the  most  legal 
manner.  The  Inclosuro  Commissioners,  the  Cha- 
rity Commissioners,  the  Trustees  of  the  Burwcll 
Charity  Lands  Charity,  the  Vicar  and  Church- 
wardens, are  all  implicated  in  this  work  of 
destruction.  We  much  regret  that  no  voice  was 
raised  to  stop  this  demolition,  because  this  gate- 
way was  the  only  example  of  the  kind  in  the  county, 
and  ns  such  ought  to  have  been  preserved.” 

“ The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely  have  an  inter- 
esting work  in  hand  at  Hnnxton  Church.  This 
is  one  of  the  oldest  chnrchos  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  has  very  many  interesting  points  about  it. 
Ontokiug  out  the  old  wooden-framed  east  window, 
the  fragments  of  a decorated  window  were  found 
in  the  walls,  and  this  has  been  re-worked  in 
Ketton-stoiie.  On  further  examination,  the  jambs 
of  au  E E triplet  were  discovered;  and  on  exa- 
mining the  foundations,  the  chancel  was  found 
originally  to  have  bad  a semi-circular  apse.” 

“Befoto  concluding  this  report,  your  committee 
wish  to  lay  before  you  a scheme  which  has  been 
set  on  foot  for  a memorial  to  tho  late  Mr.  A.  W. 
Pugin.  The  plan  proposed  is,  not  to  erect  a 
inomiinental  effigy  to  his  honour,  but  to  found 
Travelling  Studentships,  which,  whilst  it  forms  a 
valuable  plan  for  increasing  the  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  architecture,  is  one  founded  on  his 
own  words.  We  think  that  this  should  meet  with 
the  support  of  all  interested  in  architecture;  and 
we  hope  that  some  will  be  found  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  University  who  have  sufficient  regard 
for  Mr.  Pugin  and  love  of  art  to  give  liberally  to 
so  desirable  an  object.” 


COMPETITION : THE  LEEDS  MECHANICS’ 
INSTITUTION. 

About  twenty  sets  of  designs  wore  sent  in  for 
the  inte:ided  new  building  for  the  Leeds  Mecha- 
nics’ Institution  and  Literary  Society,  and  School 
of  Practical  Art.  The  committee  have  decided  in 
favour  of  the  plans  marked  “M.  I.  B.  A.,”  which 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  Broderick,  the 
architect  of  the  Town-hall.  The  committee  selected 
Messrs.  Perkins  & Backhouse’s  plans  as  the 
second  best,  and  Mr.  Shaw’s  as  the  third.  We 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject. 


FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

At  Plombicres,  recently,  took  place  the  in- 
auguration of  the  asylum  presented  to  the  town 
by  the  Emperor.  M.  Malgras,  Inspector  of  the 
Academy,  presided  at  the  fete,  assisted  by  all  the 
authorities,  civil  and  clerical ; the  children,  and  the 
lady  patronesses,  &c.  During  the  ceremony  it 
was  announced,  amid  cheers  of  “ Vive  I’Empereur,” 
that  the  Emperor  proposed  adding  a spire  to  the 
church  out  of  his  privy  purse. 

At  Berlin,  on  the  5th  of  November,  the  statue  of 
Tbaer  was  uncovered  in  the  presence  of  several 
members  of  the  royal  family  and  most  of  the 
ministers.  The  modclfor  this  statue,  9 1 feet  high, 
was  finished  by  Rauch.  It  bears  the  following 
inscription: — “To  Albert  Thaer,  born  in  1752, 
died  in  1828,  founder  of  scientific  agriculture, 
erected  by  his  grateful  couutry.” 

Explosions  of  steam  cylinders  and  boilers  occur 
abroad  as  well  as  in  England.  On  the  26tli  October, 
says  the  Echo  dn  Loir,  a drying  cylinder  in  a 
paper  manufactory  blew  up  with  a terrific  explo- 
sion. The  accident  happened  in  the  establishment 
of  MM.  Tonnelier  A Co.,  of  La  Combe,  and  caused 
much  damage.  The  workmen  had  had  a miracu- 
lous escape,  two  of  them  having  been  but  slightly 
bruised  and  scalded.  The  cylinder  weighed  nearly 
two  tons,  and  such  was  the  force  of  the  explosion, 
that  two  months  must  elapse  before  the  works  can 
be  carried  on. 

At  Antwerp,  a few  days  ago,  n boiler  explosion 
took  place  under  singular  circumstances.  Three 
brothers,  named  Retsin,  sons  'of  a conductor  of 
that  name,  proceeded  to  the  Tcte  de  Flandre  to 
get  up  the  steam  in  a small  pleasure-boat  belonging 


to  the  family.  The  little  steamer  being  aground 
on  the  shore,  Louis  Retain  landed  again,  leaving 
his  two  brothers  to  mind  the  fires  till  the  tide 
came  in.  No  sooner  bad  he  quitted  the  vessel  than 
tho  boiler  exploded,  blowing  the  boat  to  atoms. 
The  neighbours  all  rushed  to  see  what  bad  become 
ofjthe  two  lads  ou  board.  One  was  found  -10  metres 
off,  mutilated  and  dead : the  other  was  picked  up 
closer  by,  severely,  though  not  dangerously,  in- 
jured. The  absence  of  sufficient  water  in  the 
boiler  is  stated  to  have  been  the  cause. 


PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS,  OTTAWA 
CITY,  C.W. 

A CITIZEK  of  Ottawa  writes  • — You  notice  the 
laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Government 
buildings  here,  in  your  number,  dated  29th  Sep- 
tember, 1800,  but  you  are  not  quite  correctly  in- 
formed. H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  Parliament  buildings,  of 
which  Messrs.  Fuller  & Jones  are  the  architects. 
These  buildings  form  one  of  the  longer  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  the  two  shorter  sides  being  occupied 
by  the  buildings  for  the  Government  offices,  called 
locally  the  “ Departmental  Buildings,”  of  which 
Messrs.  Stent  & Laver  are  the  architects. 

The  exterior  of  the  latter  buildings  has  boon 
made  to  harmonize  with  that  of  the  Parliament 
buildings,  which  are  by  far  the  most  important 
group,  and  equally  ornamental,  internally  and  ex- 
ternally, while  the  Departmental  buildings  arc 
necessarily  quite  plain  inside. 

It  is  due  to  Messrs.  Fuller  & Jones,  as  architects 
to  the  building  honoured  by  tho  ceremony  per- 
formed by  II.K.H.  tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  to  m.akc 
this  statement. 

I should  add  that  Mr.  Thomas  McGrewy  is  the 
contractor  for  the  Parliament  buildings;  and 
Messrs.  Jones,  Haycock,  A Co.,  have  the  contr.ict 
for  the  Departmental  buildings. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

INTEBNATIOJJAB  EXHIUITION  OF  18G2. 

The  Society  of  Arts  commenced  its  session  ou 
Wednesday,  the  21st  November,  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips,  chairman  of  the  council,  in  the  chair. 

Sir  Thomas  Phillips  delivered  an  address,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  gave  au  account  of  the  steps 
which  the  council  had  taken  in  order  to  the  hold- 
ing of  a second  Great  International  Exhibition  of 
Works  of  Industry  and  Art,  in  1863  ; and  said,  in 
conclusion  of  this  part  of  his  subject, — 

“The  council  have  seen  no  reason  to  relinquish 
the  conclusion  to  which  they  came — that  an 
International  Exhibition  of  1863  would  elicit  even 
more  valuable  results  than  were  achieved  iu  1851 — 
if  managed  with  the  same  spirit  and  intelligence 
as  its  great  predecessor.  The  great  expansion  of 
our  commerce,  as  evidenced  by  the  increase  in  our 
' exports  and  imports  ; the  former  from  71,000,000, 
in  1850,  to  130,000,000  in  1859,  and  101,000,000 
ill  the  first  nine  mouths  of  1860 ; the  numerous 
inventions  audimprovements  in  our  manufactures; 
the  large  increase  in  population  and  wealth ; the 
extension  of  the  means  of  locomotion  by  the 
multiplication  of  railways  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  the  desii-e  for  travel  thus  engendered;  the 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  this  country  by 
foreigners ; the  spread  of  education ; the  growth 
of  liberal  commercial  principles;  an  increased 
knowledge  of  and  love  for  art,  will  each  and  all 
contribute  to  swell  the  numbers  who  will  seek 
admission  to  the  exhibition ; whilst  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  marvellous  progress  of  the  last  ten 
years  iu  the  staple  productions  of  this  and  other 
countries  will  aflbrd  the  most  powerful  stimulus 
to  future  improvement.  The  society  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  eminent  success  which  has 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  council  to  provido  au 
adequate  guarantee  fund.  When  their  intention 
to  promote  the  holding  an  International  Exhibi- 
tion in  1862  was  first  made  known  to  the  public, 
their  resolatiou  was  regarded  by  many  with  appre- 
hension aud  distrust,  but  the  favourable  opiniou 
of  the  undertaking  which  was  early  manifested 
by  men  eminent  in  various  walks  of  activo  life 
afforded  satisfactory  proof  that  the  council  had 
interpreted  aright  the  feelings  of  their  country- 
men. The  same  motives  which  animated  manu- 
facturers and  inventors  in  1851  will  exist  in  full 
force  in  1862.  Men  hitherto  hut  little  known 
will  provoke  rivalry  and  challenge  competition, 
whilst  men  better  known  and  established  will  not 
be  left  behind  in  the  struggle  for  distinction. 

The  council  therefore  not  only  confidently 
expect  to  witness  a successful  exhibition  in  1SG3, 
bub  by  the  success  of  that  undertaking  to  ensure 
the  establishment  and  Royal  sanction  of  periodical 
International  Exhibitions  of  IVorks  of  Aid  and 
Industry.  Tho  foundation  of  such  exhibitions 
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niitional  exhibition  >vns  firi  ...n  , i J?!  . .M'o.lie  gl  t of  the  foniitam. 


jii  wjiK'.u  an  niter- 
Dfitional  exliibition  was  flrst  conducted  with  eiitire 
success.” 

e now  look  for  active  steps  on  the  part  of  the 
council. 


the  top  of  the  finial,  is  t)  feet;  and  the  widb 
5 feet.  Tlie  canopy  projects  1 foot  4 inches  fro 
the  churchyard  wall.  The  fountain  was  pr 
sented  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Barnhamj  designed  I 
Messrs.  Benest  Newson.  architects;  and  ex 


nPTVT'TXTr-  w/MTx-r.TXT  T ^’Acssrs.  uenest  JNewson,  architects:  and  e 

D^JMvI^CT  lOL^TAIN  IN  ST.  GEORGE’S,  [ cuted  by  Mr.  Joseph  Stanley,  mason  of  K 

COLEG.ITE,  NORWICH 


inis  fountain  is  executed  in  Portland  st, 
except  the  basin,  which  is  in  veined  marble,  f 
])orted  oa  an  octagon  pedestal,  and  lying  i 
cluster  of  water  lilies.  The  octagonal  canopy  c 
the  basin,  with  battlements  and  finial,  has  w{ 
lilies  carved  on  its  pendants,  and  the  water  iss 
from  the  centre  of  a lily.  On  each  side  of 
octagon  pedestal  are  arched  troughs  for  di 
Above  the  marble  basin,  and  under  the  cant 
the  tollowiug  hues  are  engraven  in  old  Eng 
characters  on  a marble  slab : — 

” Wayfaring  man.  for  tlico  tliis  fount  was  given 
A channel  to  impart  the  boon  of  Heaven  : 

Drink,  and  thank  God  ! and  in  this  water  trace 
An  earnest  of  His  love,  an  emblem  of  His  gr.acc ! ’ 


] ALL  SAINTS',  BOYNE  HILL,  BERKS. 

The  church,  parsonage-house,  and  schools  at 
Boyne-liiu,  are  the  woik  of  private  founders.  The 
original  schemo  was  uudertaken  by  two  sisters, 
and  the  works  were  afterwards  consitlerably 
enlarged  by  means  of  a benefaction  given  to  the 
Kev.  VV.  Gresley,  the  first  incumbent  of  the 
ehurch- 

The  buildings  already  completed  form  three 
sides  of  a quadrangle,  and  the  tower  and  spire 
shown  in  our  view  will,  it  is  lioped,  In  course  of 
time,  he  erected.  The  north  side  of  the  ciuad- 
r.inglc  is  occupied  by  tbc  church.  There  is  a 


n.avo  of  four  bays,  with  aisles,  a chancel,  and  soatli 
chancel  aisle.  Most  of  the  windows  are  of  sKaiticd 
glas.s,  those  at  the  east  and  west  ends  being  tlic 
work  of  Mr.  Kardiuiiu.  The  interior  of  the  church 
is  finished  in  the  same  way  as  the  exterior,  with 
j red  brick  and  stone. 

r The  chancel  walls  are  further  enriched  with 
I coloured  tiles,  and  courses  of  polished  alabaster. 

I In  the  Bpanclrils  of  the  nave  arcade  are  sculptured 
j a series  of  “ stations,” — subjects,  from  tbe  Passion 
) of  our  Lord  : these,  and  the  rest  of  the  sculpture, 
were  the  work  of  Mr.  Earji.  The  allnr-clotlis, 
hangings  in  the  sedilia,  Ac.,  are  richly  em- 
broidered. The  chancel  screens  are  of  stone  and 
wrought  iron. 

The  parsonage-house  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  is  of  considerahlo  size.  Tlie  south 
side  of  the  quadrangle  is  occupied  by  schools  for 
girls,  boys,  and  infants,  aud  a master’s  house. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  buildings,  with  the  sculpture, 
glass,  embroidery,  Ac.,  have  been  erected  fromtlio 
designs  of  Mr.  Street.  The  church  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  the  autumn 
of  1857. 


Dec.  1,  I860.]  THE  BUILDER. 
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INDUSTRIAL  REFORM. 

"We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  promoters  of 
the  Ameuded  Combiaation  of  Workmen’s  Act 
(22  Yicfc.,  c.  3-I),  the  Equitable  Councils  of  Con- 
ciliation BiU,  and  other  measures,  think  it  is  de- 
sirable a conference  of  delegates  should  be  held  in 
London,  to  consider  the  present  state  of  the 
statute  laws  having  reference  to  the  settlement  of 
disputes  by  arbitration,  the  payment  of  wages  in 
all  trades  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  and 
not  otherwise, — stoppages  from  wages  under  dif- 
ferent pretexts, — the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
law  relating  to  contracts,  and  sucli  other  statutes 
as  press  heavily  and  unjustly  upon  the  freedom 
of  action  among  the  working  classes : and  those 
societies  who  agree  to  the  foregoing  propositions 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  Mr,  Thomas 
Winters,  of 269,  Strand,  their  secretary. 


IRISH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Tee  Messrs.  Martin  have  just  completed 
theii-  new  shipping  offices  at  the  North  Wall 
Quay,  Dublin,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Charles 
Geoghegan. 

The  members  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Dublin  propose  to  erect  a new  house  of  worship 
in  Stephen’s  Green ; and  we  understand  that 
Messrs.  Deane  &.  Woodward,  Lanyon  & Lynn,  and 
Raffles  Brown,  are  amongst  the  architects  who 
have  been  invited  to  furnish  plans. 

The  total  amount  realized  up  to  the  present  by 
the  sale  of  the  Bray  “ Commons  ” is  9,000L  The 
entire  of  the  lower  Commons  has  been  purchased 
by  Mr.  0.  Reilley  Dease,  for  1,800/.,  which 
amount  is  included  in  the  above  mentioned  sum. 
The  parts  sold  by  auction  for  building  lots  have 
gone  as  high  as  1,500/.  per  acre. 

Rathgar,  in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin,  which  but 
twenty  years  ago  contained  only  a few  houses 
scattered  along  the  roadside,  is  at  present  assum- 
ing a considerable  degree  of  importance.  Four 
houses  of  worship  are  at  present  in  course  of 
erection  there  j streets  are  being  added ; and 
Kenilworth-square,  which  bids  fair  to  rival  any  of 
the  city  squares  in  size  and  effect,  is  all  but  com- 
pleted. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  church  is  in  progress 
of  erection  at  Rathgar.  Plan  is  oblong,  132  feet 
by  45  feet  in  cleai’,  with  granite  portico  in  front, 
and  campanile  over  it.  Mr.  Byrne  is  thearchitect ; 
Mr.  Freeman,  builder. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Turkish  baths 
at  Sligo  was  laid  a few  days  ago,  by  Miss  Jane 
Lyons,  eldest  daughter  to  the  Mayor  of  that  town. 

The  Clonmel  gas-works  have  been  reconstructed 
, by  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Leadenhall-street,  Loudon, 
who  recently  erected  the  Cork  gas-works  likewise. 
His  patent  system  of  heating  retorts  by  tar 
alone  is  here  carried  out. 

An  “Athenaeum,”  with  an  exclusively  Protestant 
directory,  and  “ having  for  its  object  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  social  improvement  of  young 
men,  without  religious  distinction,”  has  been 
opened  at  Dublin. 

Mr.  Hawkshaw,  the  commissioner  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  water  supply  of  Dublin,  has 
recommended  that  the  river  Vartry  should  be  the 
source  adopted  for  the  improved  supply. 

Sir  John  Arnott,  M.P.,  has  undertaken,  at  his 
ow'n  expense  and  unaolicitedly,  to  erect  the  neces- 
sary works  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  town  of 
Kinsalc. 

A harbour  lighthouse  is  to  be  erected  at  the 
south  eutmnee  to  the  North  Wall  Quay,  Dublin, 
Mr.  Halpin,  C.E.  (to  Ballast  Corporation.) 

Shop-building  in  Dublin  is  rather  brisk  just 
now : old  fronts  are  being  demolished,  and  new 
ones  (some  of  very  incongruous  design)  erected 
instead.  House-reuts  throughout  the  city,  north 
and  south,  are  increasing  in  value  : the  streets  are 
being  better  paved  and  sewered,  and  altogether 
the  general  aspect  is  of  an  improving  character. 

Tramways  are  to  be  laid  down  by  Mr.  Train  at 
Cork,  from  the  Passage  Railway  Terminus  on 
Albert  Quay,  through  the  South  Mall,  the  Grand 
Parade,  Patrick-street,  and  the  Lower  Glanmire- 
: road,  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  and 
I Cork  and  loughal  termini,  subject  to  removal  at 
; any  period  when  required. 

It  is  proposed  to  commence  the  works  of  the  ■ 
Derry  and  Letterkenny  Railway  forthwith. 

The  Liftey  branch  line  for  goods  traffic,  from  the 
] Midland  Great  Western  Terminus  at  Broadstoue 
1 to  the  North  Wall  Quay,  is  annormced  for  contrac- 
( tors  to  tender  for.  This  line  will  connect  the 
s shipping  at  Dublin  by  rail  with  Galway  Harbour. 

The  Bagenalstown  and  Wexford  Railway  Com- 
I pany  are  about  building  a station-house  and  goods 
5 store  at  Ballywiiliam,  county  Wexford, 


A station  is  about  being  established  at  Foxrock 
by  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  Railway  Company, 
and  the  requisite  buildings  will  be  commenced 
immediately,  on  plans  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  architect. 

Ill  the  saraeneighbourhood,  atKill.it  is  proposed 
to  build  a new  church.  This  district  is  rapidly 
springing  up : green  fields  are  becoming  towns, 
.and  streams  of  people  have  been  moving  to  and 
fro  during  the  summer  months. 

The  new  church  at  Taghadoe,  county  Kildare, 
is  being  built  after  designs  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  and 
has  nave,  58  feet  6 inches  by  21  feet;  chancel  18 
feet  by  15  feet;  tower  and  spire  75  feet  high; 
upper  part  of  timber,  slated,  at  north-west  angle, 
&c.  At  the  east  end  is  a triple  lancet  window,  a 
two-light  ditto  at  west  end,  and  single  lancets 
at  sides.  Roof  timbers,  open  and  stained.  Mr. 
Beardwood  is  the  builder. 

A new  Presbyterian  church  is  to  he  built  at 
Wicklow,  after  plans  by  Messrs.  Hay,  of  Liver- 
pool, architects. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Sary  St.  li^dmunds. — In  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed new  Corn  Exchange,  ‘'a  merchant,”  says 
the  Bury  Bost,  “ whose  name,  if  it  were  given, 
would  command  the  attention  of  our  municipal 
body,  expressing  bis  pleasure  at  the  proposed 
erection  of  a larger  market,  observes  that  the  con- 
sideration next  in  importance  to  space  is  that  of 
light,  as  to  which  so  many  mistakes  have  been 
made,  that  great  care  should  be  taken  lest  it 
should  be  deficient.  The  best  Corn  Exchange  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  he  says,  is  that  of  Lynn, 
the  cost  of  which  was  2,600/.  There  the  entire 
roof  is  of  glass,  which  gives  all  the  light  required, 
and  that  of  the  best  kind.  Side  windows  are 
objectionable,  the  light  from  them  being  partial. 
Unfortunately,  he  remarks,  these  buildings  have 
often  been  spoiled  for  use  by  over-attention  to 
architectural  principles ; hut  the  Lynn,  Hull,  and 
other  markets  have  proved  that  all  that  is  wanted 
Is,  on  the  sides,  walls  of  sufficient  height ; an  entire 
glass  roof;  and  let  the  architect  do  as  he  likes 
with  the  ends.” 

Aldershott. — A town-hall,  hoard-room,  cloak- 
rooms, &c.,  are  about  being  erected  in  the  market 
over  the  shops  fronting  the  High-street  (to  which 
it  has  a frontage  of  60  feet).  This  will  supply  a 
long.felt  requirement  of  the  town.  An  additional 
portion  of  the  open  area  will  at  the  same  time  be 
covered  in  with  a roof,  partly  of  glass,  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  for  stalls  and  standings.  Mr. 
T.  Goodchild,  of  Guildford,  is  the  architect. 

Croydon. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Local 
Board  of  Health,  Mr.  Robins,  the  architect  of  the 
Cemetery  Chapels,  submitted  to  the  Board  plans 
for  improving  the  Assize  Courts  at  the  Townhall, 
together  with  a plan  of  the  courts  as  at  present 
arranged.  In  reply  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Robins 
said  he  roughly  e.stimated  that  the  first  plan  sug- 
gested, with  the  least  alteration,  could  be  carried 
out  at  a coat  of  1,000/.;  and  his  second  suggestion, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  better  of  the  two, 
would  be  about  250/.  more.  Mr.  T.  L.  Robinson 
said  he  had  had  a good  deal  of  conversation  with  Sir 
John  Jervis,  Baron  Alderson,  and  the  Lord  Cliief 
Baron,  respecting  the  Assize  Courts  at  Croydon. 
The  late  Baron  Alderson  was  said  to  have  the  best 
idea  of  what  an  Assize  Court  should  be  of  any 
judge  of  his  time.  He  (Mr.  Robinson)  had  told 
bim  that  tbe  inhabitants  of  Croydon  were  anxious 
to  make  their  courts  available  for  bolding  in  them 
an  annual  assize.  His  lordship  pointed  out  the 
various  improvements  that  might  be  made;  and, 
having  communicated  with  Mr.  Robins,  that  gen- 
tleman waited  upon  him,  and  be  (Mr.  Robinson) 
pointed  out  to  him  the  various  improvements 
upon  which  the  plans  now  before  the  Board  were 
founded.  After  some  discussion  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  question  was  adjourned. 

Oravesend. — The  estimates  for  the  barrack 
buildings  to  be  erected  in  tbe  field  adjoining  Love- 
lane  have  been  sent  in  to  the  War  Office,  and  it  is 
understood  that  one  of  them  has  been  decided  on. 
The  buildings  will  be  situate  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  field  adjoining  Christ  Church,  and  will  cover 
a site  having  a frontage  east  and  west  of  883  feet, 
by  a depth,  towards  the  Parrock-road,  of  5-16  feet. 
The  principal  entrance  will  be  from  Waterloo- 
street,  opposite  the  Brewers’^ Arms.  The  guard- 
house will  be  close  to  the  entrance,  and  tbe 
commandant’s  house  about  50  feet  eastward  of 
the  guard-house.  The  first  contract  for  the  works 
about  to  he  commenced  shortly  will  be  for  the 
accommodation  of  300  men,  and  includes  six 
blocks  of  buildings  for  single  men  and  one  for 
married  men,  besides  a lecture-room,  A gate  at 
the  end  of  Farringdon-street  is  also  marked  on 
the  plan. 


Marlow. — A public  hall  is  about  to  be  erected 
in  St.  Peter’s-street,  Marlow,  from  a design  by 
Mr.  Charles  Carter,  architect. 

Birkenhead. — A liberal  offer  has  been  made  to 
the  township  of  Birkenhead.  Mr.  Wm.  Jackson, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Brassey,  Mr.  John  Laird,  and  other 
owners  of  property  in  Hitmilton-square,  are  willing 
to  give  as  a site  for  a town-ball  the  present  g.ar- 
dens  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  comprising  about 
four  acres  or  20,000  square  y.ards  of  land.  The 
laud,  taken  at  its  iniinmum  value,  is  said  to  be 
worth  not  less  than  25,000/.  or  30,000/.  In  order 
that  no  time  should  he  lost,  Mr.  Laird  has  taken 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  giving  the 
requisite  parliamentary  notices,  in  the  Gazette, 
of  the  intention  of  the  commissioners  to  apply 
in  the  next  session  for  an  Act  conferring  upon 
them  powers  to  erect  a town-hall,  to  purchase 
land  in  Hamilton-square,  to  levy  rates  and  borrow 

money,  and  to  amend  the  present  acts. A new 

county  court-house  and  offices  arc  about  to  bo 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Pilgrim-street  and  Chester- 
street,  and  the  foundation-stone  has  just  been  laid. 
Mr.  Charles  Reeve,  of  London,  is  the  architect  ; 
and  Mr.  H.  Fisher,  of  Birkenhead,  the  builder. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Orimshury  {Banhury). — The  foundation-stone 
has  been  laid  of  new  schools  in  Griinsbury.  The 
buildings  will  be  erected  nearly  opposite  to  South- 
place.  They  are  to  be  of  the  Pointed  style  of 
architecture.  Tbe  contract  for  the  building  has 
been  taken  by  Messrs.  Davis,  of  this  place.  The 
amount  of  the  contract  is  1,260/. 

Lony  Ashton. — The  foundation-stone  of  new 
national  schools  has  been  laid  at  Long  Ashton. 
The  structure,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at 
nearly  2,000/.,  will  be  in  tbe  Early  English  style 
of  architecture,  and  built  of  tbe  Pennant  stone  of 
tbe  neighbourhood,  with  freestone  dressings  and 
slated  roof.  It  will  he  upwards  of  90  feet  In  ex- 
tent, and  will  comprise  a boys’  school,  53  feet  by 
23  feet,  capable  of  accommodating  100  boys;  also 
a girls’  school,  46  feet  by  18  feet,  receiving  the 
same  number  of  girls ; with  a class-room  for  each 
department,  and  play-grounds,  in  addition  to  a 
dwelling-house  for  the  master  and  mistress.  Mr. 
J.  Wilson,  of  Bath,  is  the  architect,  and  the  con- 
tract for  the  building  has  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Tucker,  of  Ashton. 

Birmingham.  — New  schools,  of  which  the 
architect  is  Mr.  Yeovillc  Thomason,  of  Birming- 
ham, are  about  to  be  erected  in  connection  with 
and  adjoining  the  Congregational  Chapel,  Francis- 
Btreet,  Edgbaston.  The  foundation-stone  has  been 
laid.  The  new  buildings  will  be  in  harmony  with 
the  architecture  of  the  chapel,  and  will  comprise 
a Sunday  school  (ad.aptable  as  a Icctm’e-room), 
infants’  school,  and  the  usual  rooms  and  offices. 
Tbe  larger  school-room  will  accommodate  300,  tho 
smaller  about  half  that  number.  The  cost,  exclu- 
sive of  iuterual  fittings,  will  be  about  750/. 

Muyton  {near  Liverjpool). — A new  school,  with 
class-rooms  and  offices,  to  serve  also  as  a lecture- 
room,  to  seat  300  persons,  is  about  to  be  built  in 
connection  with  the  Congregational  Church,  Iluy- 
tou,  and  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Walker, 
of  Huytou-park.  The  buildings  will  cost  about 
800/.,  and  are  to  be  erected  according  to  plans  pre- 
pared by  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
II.  H.  Vale,  architect,  Liverpool,  selected  in  a 
limited  competition  (the  unsuccessful  competitors 
also  being  remunerated).  Mr.  R.  Barker,  of  \\'’est 
Derby,  is  the  contractor.  A new  organ,  we  may 
here  add,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  church,  and  tho 
committee  also  contemplate  the  erection  of  a 
tower  and  spire,  from  designs  by  the  same  archi- 
tect. 

Great  Horton. — The  inauguration  of  the  new 
National  Schools  at  Great  Horton  has  just  taken 
place.  These  schools  have  been  built  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  Samuel  Jackson,  architect.  The 
style  is  Decorated  Gothic.  The  building  comprises 
three  schools,  namely,  one  for  boys,  another  for 
girls,  and  a third  for  infants.  Each  school-room 
measures  60  feet  by  20  feet,  and  each  has  a class- 
room, 17  feet  by  14  feet,  and  a separate  entrance. 
The  schools  are  in  the  X foi’u^,  the  horizontal 
stroke  being  the  front;  and  by  movable  partitions 
the  three  rooms  can  be  thromi  into  one.  They 
are  heated  by  means  of  hot  water.  The  roof  of 
the  schools  is  open,  the  wood  being  stained.  At 
each  end  of  the  schools  is  a house,  with  three 
rooms  on  the  ground  lloor,  as  residences  for 
the  master  and  mistress.  There  are  two  play- 
grounds.— —The  Primitive  Methodist  body  at 
Great  Horton  have  begun  a new  Sunday-school 
on  a piece  of  vacant  land,  in  the  rear  of  their 
chapel,  at  Town  End,  Great  Horton.  The  build- 
ing is  being  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.-T,  C. 
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Hope,  arcLitect.  The  building  will  be  divided 
into  a school-room,  40  feet  by  27  feet,  with  gal- 
lery at  the  end,  arranged  to  be  used  as  a platform 
for  public  meetings,  or  for  the  infants ; two  class- 
rooms, 11  feet  by  10  feet  6 inches ; and  an  infant 
class-room,  17  feet  by  15  feet,  with  gallery  at  the 
end.  The  large  school-room  will  be  16  feet  high 
from  the  floor  to  the  highest  part  of  the  ceiling, 
which  will  be  in  the  form  of  a flat  segment.  The 
ceiling  will  be  plastered,  aud  divided  into  panels 
by  curved  moulded  ribs.  A ventilator  will  be 
fiied  in  the  centre  of  each  panel,  communicating 
with  the  false  roof,  from  which  the  foul  air  is  car- 
ried away  by  means  of  two  ventilators  in  the  ridge 
of  the  roof,  and  one  in  the  side  gable.  Fresh  air 
will  be  admitted  from  the  windows,  the  upper 
halves  of  which  will  be  made  to  slide.  The  school 
will  be  heated  with  hot  water,  and  the  class-room 
by  fires.  The  elevation  will  bo  in  the  Tudor  style 
of  arcbitectime,  having  circular -headed  windows 
and  ornamental  gables.  The  principal  entrance 
will  be  in  the  centre  of  the  end  gable,  having 
moulded  architrave  and  raised  quoins  alternately. 
The  following  are  the  several  contractors : — For 
the  excavators’  and  masons’  work,  Mr.  John 
Priestley;  joiners’  work,  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor; 
plumbers’  work,  Mr.  John  Schofield;  plasterers’ 
work,  Messrs.  J.  and  M,  Holton;  painter,  Mr. 
Ilird;  heating  apparatus,  Messrs.  Jennings  & 
Stott.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  will  be 
450^. 

Hilgay  {T^orfolTc). — A new  school  was  opened  at 
Ten-mile  Hank,  Hilgay,  on  the  5th  inst.,  through 
the  liberality  of  the  rector,  llev.  W.  J.  Parkes, 
who  has  borne  the  expenses.  It  is  of  white  brick, 
with  stone  and  red  brick  dressings,  and  stone 
coping  to  gables,  and  will  accommodate  about  ninety 
scholars.  A louvred  spirelet  is  constructed  in  the 
ceutre  of  thereof,  in  which  the  bell  hangs:  the 
roof  is  open  and  stained.  The  style  is  Italian 
Gothic,  of  a plain  character.  Mr.  Lawrie,  of 
Downnam  Market,  was  the  architect;  and  Mr. 
Jno.  Smith,  Littleport,  the  contractor. 


aiAiiNtU  (jJjAbo, 

St.  GiUs's.  Criiqileyate. — The  old  church  c 
St.  Giles’s,  Cripplcgate,  has  recently  had  put  i 
two  painted  glass  windows  by  Messrs.  liees  i 
Hakcr,  of  London.  The  subjects  are  St.  Jamci 
and  the  Kvnngelist  St.  John.  They  are  canopie 
with  decorated  backgrounds,  and  are  the  gifts  c 
the  churchwardens. 

Fvlmcrslinm  jSJjhfy  CJiuych. — Five  painted  glas 
windows  have  been  erected  at  the  west  end  c 
Felrapvsliam  Abbey  Church,  near  Bedford,  b 
Mrs.  Pain,  as  a memorial.  Thu  windows  wer 
executed  by  Messrs.  Pecs  & Baker,  of  Londoi 
Tlie  ehiut  subject  is  the  Pesurrection  of  ou 
Lord,  which  forms  the  centre.  Two  side  opening 
have  Christ  at  lOmmaus,  and  the  Incredulity  c 
St.  Thomas.  The  two  extreme  side  opening 
contain  figures  of  the  evangelists;  the  whole  iu 
sorted  iu  geometrical  forms,  with  emblems.  Th 
backgrounds  are  filled  in  with  clustered  foliagt 
carried  out  after  the  same  manner  as  the  colouriiij 
to  the  large  south  transept  window  of  St.  Saviour 
Iliivcrstock-hill,  executed  by  the  same  artists 
three  years  since. 

^ Aijisham  Church. — A staiucd-glass  window,  th 
gift  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Pnrmeter,  one  of  the  church 
wardens,  ]jas  beru  plaeed  iu  the  cast  end  of  tb. 
north  aisle.  The  subject  is  the  Ascension.  Tin 
makes  the  thirtoouth  coloured  window  placed  h 
this  church  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

Louth  rcirish  Church.— In  the  design  for  thi 
new  cast  window  of  this  church,  by  Messrs 
Clayton  &Bell,  of  London,  the  lower  seven  light 
^present  the  principal  events  commemorated  ii 
1 assion  week,  and  are  intended  to  show  our  Lord’ 
Humiliation.  The  central  light  is  filled  with  tin 
Crucifixion,  the  figures  immediately  ontherigh 
of  it  exhibit  our  Lord  before  the  Hi-^-b  Priest 
the  next  one  the  Denial  of  St.  Peter°;  the  sId. 
one  our  Lord  before  Pilate.  The  compartment  or 
the  left  of  the  central  one  is  filled  with  the  Be 
trayal;  the  next  one  the  Agony  in  the  Garden 
and  the  side  cue  our  Lord  washing  his  Disciples 
beet  The  upper  seven  lights  represent  oui 
Lords  Glorification;  and  the  central  figure  ex 
hibits  the  Descensiou.  The  next  two  lights  oi 
the  right  show  our  Lord’s  Charge  to  St.  Peter 
and  the  western  one,  the  Transfiguration.  Thi 
two  lights  on  the  left  of  the  central  one  are  occu 
pied  with  the  Confession  of  St.  Thomas,  and  tin 
eastern  one  represents  St.  Mary  Magdalene  wash 
iDg  our  Lord’s  Feet.  The  tracery  in  the  uppe: 
part  ot  the  window  is  occupied  by  angels  bearinc 
shields  with  emblems.  Through  private  subscrip 
!!a>r  two  central,  aud  the  fou: 

8 cie  lights  Will  be  executed  at  once,  and  it  1 


anticipated  that  before  many  months  are  over 
sufficient  funds  will  be  raised  to  warrant  the  com- 
pletion of  the  design  by  filling  in  the  remaining 
eight  lights.  The  entire  work  will,  lb  is  esti- 
mated, cost  about  900Z. 

Hereford  Cathedral. — Subscriptions  were  lately 
solicited  by  Archdeacon  Freer  to  enable  him  to 
erect  some  suitable  memorial  to  the  late  organist 
of  the  cathedral  J and  sufficient  sums  have  beeu 
promised  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  coloured  glass 
now  erected  in  the  small  window  in  the  north 
aisle  of  the  choir.  It  consists  of  eight  medallions, 
containing  representations  of  some  early  musical 
celebrities,  the  intervening  space  being  filled  with 
a simple  pattern  of  a cross  intersecting  a circle  in 
red  aud  blue.  It  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
& Bell,  of  London. 

Sedate  Church. — A memorial  window  has  been 
erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  this 
church,  by  the  Pcv.  J.  J.  T.  Monson,  M.A.,  the 
rector,  in  remembrance  of  his  mother,  the  Hon. 
Ann  Shepley  Monson.  It  is  in  two  compartments. 
The  subjects  are: — “Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days ;” 
“ Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed,  her 
husband  also  and  he  praiseth  her ;”  and  at  the  top 
of  the  window,  “ The  righteous  shall  go  away  into 
life  eternal.’’  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle,  was  the 
artist. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Farm-street,  London. — A chapel  iu  honour  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  has  just  been  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Henry  Glutton.  It  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  chapel  which  was  burnt  down 
last  Easter  twelvemonth.  The  roof  Is  groined, 
with  ribs  ruiniiug  parallel  to  each  other,  which 
rest  upon  a carved  cornice,  breaking  around  the 
marble  columns,  which  are  placed  below  the  prin- 
cipal ribs.  The  work  is  e.xecuted  in  Caen  stone. 
The  east  end  is  occupied  by  some  French  tracery, 
the  design  of  which  appears  to  be  somewhat 
marred  by  the  narrowness  of  the  chapel.  At 
present  spaces  are  vacant,  but  we  presume  they 
are  to  be  filled  with  frescoes  or  paintings.  The 
walls  are  lined  with  polished  alabaster,  broken  up 
by  inlaid  work.  The  chapel  opens  into  the  sanc- 
tuary through  a colonnade  of  marble  shafts,  which 
forms  a kind  of  sedilia,  the  caps  of  which  are 
c:irved  with  considerable  power  and  taste.  The 
altar  is  composed  of  marble.  The  whole  of  the 
building  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Earp,  of 
Lambeth.  A heavy  expense  has  already  been  in- 
curred, and  the  work  is  still  far  from  being  com- 
plete. 

CAtl'jca.— Contemporary  with  the  above,  ano- 
ther chapel  for  a similar  purpose  has  been  erected 
at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Cliehea,  and  will, 
we  believe,  be  opened  on  the  same  day.  It  is  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Welby  Pugin.  The  chapel  is 
divided  into  three  bays,  with  groined  intersecting 
ribs,  having  carved  bosses  at  each  intersection, 
the  principal  ones  representing  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Virgin  seated  on 
a throne  surrounded  by  angels.  The  ribs  are  sup- 
ported on  claboratcly-carved  caps,  winch  termi- 
nate eight  Galway  green  columns,  rising  from  a 
poljshed  alabaster  base.  The  walls  arc  formed  of 
Sicilian  and  Devonshire  marbles.  The  chapel  is 
lighted  from  four  hexagonal  tracei-y  windows, 
which  break  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  groin. 
The  altar  is  a highly. finished  work,  iu  the  centre 
of  which,  and  standing  Immediately  above  the 
altar,  is  the  tabernacle  of  polished  alabaster,  in- 
laid with  spars  and  other  coloured  marbles.  The 
cresting  round  the  arch  is  formed  of  passion- 
ilowers,  interweaved  with  conventional  foliage. 
Above  this  is  a throne  for  the  reception  of  the 
monstrance,  round  which,  and  forming  a canopy 
too,  is  a vesica  of  angels,  adoring  and  holding 
instruments  of  the  passion.  In  the  centre  of  the 
panel  will  be  an  I.  H.  S.  iu  embossed  metal-work 
with  rays  and  stars.  The  cresting  is  formed  of 
apgels  interwoven  with  leafage.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  reredos  is  supported  by  marble  and 
porphyry  columns,  between  which  are  carved  clus- 
ters ot  toliage.  The  side  panels  are  also  adorned 
with  angels.  The  principal  portion  is  worked  in 
alabaster.  The  altar  frontal  is  wrought  in  Caen 
stone,  the  chief  subject  being  the  Adoration  of 
the  Lamb.  The  metal-work,  we  are  told,  is  being 
executed  by  Messrs.  Hardman.  The  chapel  is 
connected  with  the  present  church  by  means  of  an 
arcading  supported  by  marble  columns.  The 
work  IS  executed  by  Mr.  Farmer,  of  Mead-placc. 

Donegal— New  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
bt.  Johnston,  county  Donegal,  of  which  we  gave 
a view  m a previous  volume,  is  to  he  dedicated  on 
the  9th  instant.  The  entire  length  of  the  church 


is  109  feet  5 inches,  and  its  greatest  breadth  56 
feet  5 inches,  and  from  the  ground-fioor  to  the 
apex  of  the  roof  the  height  is  50  feet.  Its  princi- 
pal light  is  obtained  from  traceried  windows  in  the 
four  gables  or  extremities  of  the  cross.  Iu  the 
interior  the  chancel  arch  forms  an  important  fea- 
ture, the  central  part  of  which  rises  from  pillared 
corbels  of  marble,  with  sculptured  heads  of  the 
apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  arches  lead- 
ing to  the  side  chapels,  which  are  placed  in  the 
north  and  south  transepts,  have  plain  soffits,  re- 
lieved with  polychrome.  From  the  chancel-arch 
six  steps  of  polished  stone  lead  up  to  the  high 
altar,  which  has  sedilia,  piscina,  credence-shelf, 
aumbry,  and  reredos.  The  altar  is  built  of  Caen 
stone,  and  rests  against  a reredos  of  the  same 
material,  from  the  atelier  of  Messrs.  Barff  & Co., 
Dublin,  The  panels  of  the  altar  and  reredos  are 
enriched  with  mosaic  aud  enamel  work,  containing 
suitable  monograms  aud  ecclesiastical  emblems. 
The  reredos  is  divided  into  seven  compartments, 
the  central  one  rising  higher  than  the  others,  and 
forming  a canopy  over  the  tabernacle,  terminating 
in  a cross.  All  the  windows  are  filled  in  with 
tinted  cathedral  aud  stained  glass,  in  lead  sashes. 
The  stained  glass  has  been  all  supplied  by  Messrs. 
BarflT  & Co.  There  is  some  carving  on  the  span- 
drila  and  corbels  of  the  west  window,  executed  by 
Mr.  Doherty,  of  Derry,  a native  artist.  The  en- 
tire masonry  and  tiling  of  this  church  was  exe- 
cuted by  a builder  from  the  parish,  Mr.  Samuel 
M'llweo,  of  Carvigans.  This  church  has  been 
erected  after  a design  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin, 
arcbitcct. 


THINGS  WHICH  OUGHT  TO  BE  SET 
ABOUT  AT  ONCE. 

A NEW  street  from  the  open  space  in  Fetter- 
lane  eastward,  down  Stonecutter-street  to  the 
intended  railway  station  ou  the  Fleet  prison  site, 
over  Farriiigdon-street  by  a viaduct.  This,  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  new  street  from 
Coveut-garden  to  Carey-street,  would  take  most 
of  the  West-end  traffic  to  the  new  Kentish  rail- 
way. A further  improvement  might  also  he 
effected  by  a short  street  from  Newgate  corner  to 
the  station. 

The  caual  bridges  over  the  canal  in  the  Regent’s- 
park  and  the  Harrow-road  have  become  a nuisance 
I'rom  their  narrowness ; and  if  the  company  cnimot 
be  compelled  to  rebuild  them  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  public,  the  parishes  might,  at  a very  mo- 
derate expense,  take  down  the  parapet  walls,  and 
carry  a footway  over  the  sides  on  iron  brackeUs 
(notwithstanding  a gentleman  with  an  eminent 
name  has  pronounced  against  this  plan  at  London- 
bi'idgc).  This  question,  in  St.  Pancras,  seems  to 
have  died  away.  If  the  Canal  Company  are  bound 
by  tbeir  Act  to  keep  tlie  bridges  iu  repair,  I think 
that  by  law  or  equity  they  :u-e  hound  to  build  new 
ones  when  the  old  become  insufficient  for  the 
traffic  over  them. 

The  removal  of  the  iron  gates  and  railing  in 
Harcwood-placc,  Oxford-street,  which  would  re- 
lieve the  blockade  of  carriages  at  the  Circus,  and 
imiirove  the  property  in  the  square. 

Also  the  throwing  back  of  the  railing  iu  front 
of  the  church  in  Laiigham-place  to  the  first  step, 
the  ugly  bosses  of  the  hiuges  having  been  planned 
apparently  to  meet  the  eyes  and  nose  of  the  pas- 
sengers over  the  naiTOW  footway. 

Querc, — as  to  the  new  subway  scheme,  which  has 
been  begun  in  King-street,  Covent-garden, — where 
is  the  money  to  come  from  ? Q. 


THE  USE  OF  DRAWING  TO  WORKMEN. 

A Lectitee  on  “ The  Use  of  Drawing  to  Work- 
men iu  the  Building  and  other  Trades”  was  deli- 
vered last  week  in  the  liall  of  the  Mecbanlcs’  Insti- 
tution, Otlcy,  by  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  Mu.stor  of  the 
Leeds  School  of  Art.  After  bringing  before  the 
notice  of  the  audience  some  cases  where  drawing 
would  be  of  especial  use  to  workmen,  ar.d  quoting 
from  the  Suilder  of  November  3rd  cases  where  the 
absence  of  the  power  acted  prejudicially  ou  the 
skilled  workman’s  prospects,  Mr.  Smith  concluded 
by  saying  that, — 

‘‘There  was  a grand  old  lesson  taught  ns,  in  words 
which  we  ofien  hear,  and  generally  interpret  in  a very 
narrowed  sigiiiflcation.  They  are  these ‘ Tight  the  good 
fight  of  faith.’  I regard  this  as  a sublime  precept,  becau.se 
all  really  good  work  must  be  done  in  faith  ; and  it  is  often- 
times a hard  fight  and  a long  one  before  we  can  sec  the 
result  of  our  faith;  but  still  it  is  pre-eminently  a fcood 
fight.  We  will  apply  this  precept  to  the  conduct  of  a 
workman.  The  public,  through  the  medium  of  the  master, 
will  pay  an  ordinary  workman  for  his  work,  which  he  can 
do  well  or  ill  iu  the  proportion  of  his  faith.  Every  work- 
man in  this  room  at  present  knows  that  he  could  do  his 
work  in  such  a manner  as  would  satisfy  his  master ; and 
yet,  if  he  choose  to  do  so,  ho  might  scamp  it  and  slur  over 
bits  that  arc  out  of  sight,  and  no  one  be  the  wiser.  He 
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■will  be  paid  for  his  work  as  much  as  if  he  took  infinite 
pains  over  it;  and.this  is  the  gailingr  part  of  the  matter, 
and  the  point  where  the  honest  workman  must  fight  the 
good  fight  of  faith.  His  good  work  may  be  hidden  in  the 
middle  of  a stone  wall,  if  he  is  a builder,  or  hidden  away 
in  the  foundation  of  a house;  but  still  his  faith  in  good 
work  must  compel  him  to  put  the  best  work  he  can  pos- 
sibly execute  in  the  hidden  places  as  well  as  those  open  to 
the  eye.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  workman  todorntherbetter 
work  than  he  is  paid  for  than  worse,  and  it  is  his  interest 
to  do  more  than  is  expected  from  him  than  less.  But  this 
is  a hard  battle,  for  very  many  workmen  dole.ss  than  is 
expected  of  them,  and  not  of  the  best  quality,  which 
men  also  get  as  well  paid  for,  and  are  apparently  thought 
as  highly  of,  as  the  good  workmen  who  do  rather  more 
than  they  are  paid  for.  Here,  however,  let  me  urge  you 
to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.  Have  perfect  faith  that, 
sooner  or  later,  you  will  be  the  better  for  your  conscien- 
tious work;  or,  to  use  an  old  saying,  your  corn  will  be 
measured  to  you  in  your  own  bushel.  You  will  be  casting 
your  bread  upon  the  waters,  but  it  will  return  to  you  after 
many  days. 

A belief  in  this  principle  of  action  will  lead  you  to 
employ  all  the  means  in  your  power  for  making  yourselves 
good  workmen  ; and,  amongst  other  means,  this  one  of 
drawing,  in  cases  where,  as  I have  shown  you,  it  would 
be  useful.  If  it  makes  you,  as  I have  tried  to  convince 
you,  better  workmen, — if  it  gives  you  a higher  interest  in 
your  work  than  you  previously  had,  and  infuses  into  your 
labours  a nicer  taste,  a greater  discrimination  between 
good  and  bad  work,  and  encourages  you  to  strive  after 
improvement  and  perfection,  it  will  do  you  a kindness, 
and  amply  reward  the  pleasant  task  of  becomiog  pro- 
ficient in  the  art.” 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  Southampton  School. — The  annual  prizes 
have  been  distributed  to  this  school  at  the  usual 
public  meeting  held  for  the  purpose.  The  major 
presided.  The  master’s  report  stated  that  “the 
school  continues  to  extend  its  sphere  of  usefulness 
in  this  town,  and  in  the  towns  of  Romsey  and 
Ringwood,  where  branches  have  been  established.” 
Of  this,  however,  we  have  already  spoken.  The 
report  also  stated  that,  in  the  examinations, 
“ hitherto  those  reaching  'good’  have  been  re- 
warded with  prizes;  but,  in  pursuance  of  a notice 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Art  a year  ago,  the 
standard  is  now  much  higher,  and  'e.xcellent’ 
must  be  reached  in  order  to  obtain  a prize. 
‘ Good,*  however,  is  registered  towards  a prize 
studentship,  and  a certificate  is  given  to  the  can- 
didate. In  the  first,  or  lower  grade,  the  exercise 
is  of  a similar  kind,  but  much  easier;  and  those 
who  pass  in  this  grade  receive  certain  useful 
articles,  such  as  a small  drawing-board  and  T 
. square.  See.”  The  mayor  distributed  the  prizes. 

The  Wolverhampton  School. — It  has  been 
; announced  that  this  school  will  not  be  closed,  as 
' was  expected,  but  will  be  carried  on  as  usual. 

The  Hath  School. — The  distribution  of  prizes 
i in  this  school  has  also  recently  taken  place.  The 
: attendance  was  not  large,  and  among  those  absent 
• were  several  of  the  successful  competitors.  The 
1 maj'or  presided.  The  financial  position  of  the 
school,  he  stated,  was  not  so  favourable  as  on  the 
I former  occasion  when  they  met;  and  it  might 
1 become  necessary  that  an  appeal  should  be  made 
t to  the  public  for  support.  No  great  amount 
' would  be  required,  for  be  believed  that  40/,  or  50/. 

' would  be  suificient  to  place  the  school  on  a firm 
f footing.  The  Rev.  E.  D.  Tinling  said  that  the 
‘ school  was  hardly  sufficiently  appreciated.  He 
s saw  by  a paper  on  the  table  that  there  were 
' seventy-seven  students  in  the  school  at  the  present 
; time.  The  ladies’  class  consisted  of  twenty-four; 
t the  mechanics’,  forty-five;  and  another  class, 

1 lield  in  the  afternoon,  eight.  In  addition  to  these 
t there  were  nearly  800  children  of  the  poorer 
r classes  taught  In  the  dliferent  schools,  including 
t the  Blue  Coat,  the  Bathforura,  the  VVidcombe, 

1 and  other  schools  in  the  city.  He  remarked  that 

0 out  of  the  100  national  medallions  that  were  dis- 

1 tributed  through  the  kingdom.  Miss  Margaret 
i Elmer  h.ad  been  successful  in  gaining  one;  and 
a also  mentioned  that  at  the  last  examination  as  many 
n medals  were  taken  by  students  in  Bath  as  in 
1 Liverpool,  and  more  than  in  Bristol  and  some 
0 other  places.  The  rev.  gentleman  distributed  the 
p prizes. 

The  Tor/c  School. — A conversazione  has  been 
h held  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  prizes 
tto  this  school;  Colonel  Smyth,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 
TThei'c  was  an  exhibition  of  drawings  from  the 
S Sheepshanks  collection,  at  Kensington  Museum, 
Iclciit  by  the  Avt  Department.  The  committee’s 
ru'eport  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  steady 
pipi'ogi'oss  of  the  school.  The  average  monthly 
atattendance  this  year  has  been  147  instead  of  134, 
aias  last  year.  At  the  last  examination,  63  were 
didecrced  prizes,  eight  local  medals,  and  one  a 
nmational  medallion.  The  paymeuts  by  pupils 
aiamouuted  to  134/.,  being  an  increase  of  18/.  on 
tithe  fees  of  the  preceding  year.  The  public 
fi'school  fees  amounted  only  to  10/. ; and,  although 
llthis  was  a slight  increase  on  last  year,  it  must  not 
bhe  forgotten  that  other  towns  of  smaller  popula- 
tition  obtain  much  greater  suras  from  the  same 


source ; Darlington,  with  a population  of  12,000, 
receiving  32/.  a-year,  and  Stourbridge,  whose 
population  is  less  than  8,000,  ns  much  as  65/.  The 
subscriptions  were  83/.,  being  a decrease  of  3/. : 
these  have  rarely  been  so  low  as  at  present,  the 
average  for  many  years  being  about  95/.  The 
total  income  amounted  to  24-2/.,  while  the  expen- 
diture has  been  251/.,  leaving  a balance  of  9/.  due 
to  the  treasurer.  The  committee  earnestly  appeal 
to  the  gentry,  and  the  manufacturers  of  York  and 
the  neighbourhood,  to  strengthen  their  hands  by 
giving  them  increased  funds,  so  as  to  make  the 
school  thoroughly  efficient  for  the  object  for  which 
it  was  established. 


DESTITUTE  INCURABLES. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  to  your  notice  the 
following  paper,  which  was  read  at  the  late 
Glasgow  meeting  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science,  on  the  subject  of  the  Destitute  Incurables 
iu  Workhouses.  The  scheme  therein  proposed  was 
devised  by  a lady  of  much  experience  in  workhouse 
visiting,  and  is  no  mere  piece  of  speculative  philan- 
thropy, but  a simple  and  practical  expedient  for 
mitigating  the  sufferings  which  none  but  hard 
hearts  would  refuse  to  alleviate,  if  they  could  ouly 
sec  how  to  do  it.  If  you,  who  always  hold  out  a 
helping  hand  to  all  practical  schemes  of  usefulness, 
can  do  anything  to  promote  this,  it  will  greatly 
oblige  those  who  have  the  matter  at  heart. 

SlGilA. 

***  We  have  not  room  for  the  paper,  which  has 
already  appeared  in  several  quarters,  but  would 
gladly  advance  Its  objects.  Bightly  the  estimable 
author  of  this  paper  says  : — 

“There  needs  no  laboured  appeal  to  convince  us  that 
the  horrors  of  a death  of  dropsy  or  cancer  need  not  the 
evils  of  poverty  and  destitution  to  aggravate  them.  The 
question  is,  what  provision  have  we  made  to  meet  all 
this  wretchedness  ? The  answer  is  sad  enough. 

For  curable  patients  we  support  270  hospitals  and  in- 
firmaries (besides  dispensaries)  open  to  every  known 
malady,  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom.  , 

For  the  incurable— for  those  whose  diseases  are  the 
most  agonising  which  human  nature  can  endure,  and  who 
have  not  even  the  consolation  of  hope  to  support  them— 
we  have  provided  one  hospital.  For  some  20,000  or 
30,000  sufferers  there  are  precisely  112  beds. 

Of  course  the  result  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that  the 
actual  asylums  for  the  destitute  incurables  in  England 
are  the  workhouses.” 

The  plan  suggested  is  this — 

1.  That  paupers  suffering  from  acute  and  dis- 
tressing diseases— such  as  dropsy,  consumption, 
and  cancer — should  be  placed,  in  each  workhouse, 
in  wards  especially  allotted  to  them,  to  be  called 
the  W.ards  for  the  Male  and  Female  Incurables. 

2.  That  in  these  particular  wards  private 
charity  be  permitted  to  introduce  whatever  may 
alleviate  the  suflerings  of  the  inmates. 

The  granting  of  these  two  articles  alone  would 
permit  of  a blessed  change  in  the  circumstances  of 
these  sufterers.  Beyond  ])bysical  comforts,  the 
plan  urged  would  obtain  for  the  patients  what 
they  need  even  more  perhaps  than  any  such 
things,  the  consolation  of  the  occasional  presence 
of  compassionate  fellow-citizens. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

Yestebdat  (Thursday,  Nov.  29),  this  valuable 
Institution  held  its  sixteenth  election  of  pensioners 
at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street,  Mr. 
George  Plueknctt  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said, 
he  found  the  list  contained  the  names  of  eighteen 
candidates  who  were  desirous  of  receiving  the 
benefits  of  their  excellent  Institution.  Ho  was, 
however,  sorry  to  say  that  from  the  want  of  funds, 
out  of  so  large  a number  of  applicants,  they  would 
only  be  able  to  elect  two.  All  the  cases  were 
urgent  and  equally  deserving,  and  called  forth 
their  warmest  sympathy.  He,  therefore,  regretted 
that  they  were  enabled  only  to  elect  so  few;  but 
the  position  of  the  Institution  was  now  most 
encouraging,  and  he  hoped  that  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  most  of  the  applicants  who  were 
before  them  that  day  would  be  entered  as  reci- 
pients of  their  funds.  He  believed  from  the 
progress  they  were  making  that  that  w'as  not  too 
much  to  anticipate.  He  found  that  they  had 
elected  since  the  establishment  of  tho  Institution, 
twenty-eight  moles  aud  thirteen  females,  and  he 
trusted  that  their  funds  would  soon  he  in  such  a 
position  as  to  meet  the  necessities  of  all  the  appli- 
cants. 

The  election  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  poll  Robert  Clements,  a builder  and 
contractor  for  thirty  years,  was  annoimced  as  the 
successful  male  candidate;  and  Sarah  Cain,  widow 
of  a builder,  the  successful  female  candidate. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bird,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chaii-- 
man,  said  he  regretted  e.xcecdingly  that  he  had 


not  the  pleasure  of  announcing  more  successful 
candidates  than  the  two  now  elected;  but  he 
hoped  that,  by  May  next,  by  the  careful  doling 
out  ot  the  funds,  with  the  well-known  economy 
of  the  directors  and  officers,  many  more  would 
be  added  to  the  list. 

Mr.  George  Bird  (treasurer),  expressed  his  dis- 
satisfaction at  two  only  being  elected  out  of 
eighteen  of  their  poor  and  distressed  brethren, 
leaving  the  remaining  sixteen  to  go  away  despon- 
dent. He  had  laboured  hard  in  the  cause  of  tho 
Institution  for  thirteen  years,  and  found  it  all 
np-hill  work.  They  had  received  no  legacies,  and 
none  of  their  aflluenb  or  richer  brethren  had  ever 
come  forward  with  100/.  lie  therefore,  in  June 
next,  intended  to  retire  from  his  official  duty,  in 
favour  of  some  gentleman  who  had  more  time  on 
his  hands,  and  probably  greater  favour. 

Mr.  T.  Cosens,  the  founder  of  the  Institution, 
spoke  in  a very  cheering  manner  of  their  progress, 
which  before  the  close  of  the  year  would  he  plainly 
seen. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  then  closed  the  pro- 
ceedings. 


THE  STAGE. 

The  Lyceum  Theatre. — Madame  Celeste  has  not 
been  quite  so  fortunate  in  obtaining  good  pieces 
as  she  deserves  to  be.  This  remark,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  “ Adrienne,  or  the  Secret  of  a 
Life,”  in  which  this  admirable  actress  has  an 
opportunity  to  display  her  peculiar  ability  to 
much  advantage.  Mrs.  Keeley,  too,  always  fresh, 
genial,  and  forcible,  Mr.  George  Vining,  and  Mr. 
Neville,  have  also  good  parts.  The  duel  in  the 
mist,  and  the  last  scene,  amongst  the  mountains, 
are^  very  effectively  arranged  and  painted.  A 
delineator  of  Irish  character  new  to  London,  Mr. 
John  Drew,  appears  to  be  very  successful  in 
“ Handy  Andy.” 

Gallery  of  Illustration,  Heyent-street. — This 
Gallery  is  now  occupied  by  Signor  Poletti,  a con- 
juror,  or  “illusionist,”  as  the  term  now  is,  who 
performs  a number  of  feats  very  neatly.  Some 
of  his  tricks  are  quite  as  incomprehensible  ns  the 
doings  of  the  snirit-rappers,  who,  to  the  disgrace 
of  our  age,  are  still  turning  the  heads  of  men  and 
women  who  ought  to  know  better.  All  that  wc 
hear  of  the  proceedings  is  bad  and  worthless ; 
but  the  results  iu  some  cases  have  been  so  serious, 
and  the  evil  is  so  widely  spread,  that  authoritative 
steps  should  bo  taken  to  sift  the  matter  to  the 
bottom. 


LECTUBE  ON  “CO-OPERATION,”  BY 
MR.  W.  CHAMBERS,  THE  JOURNAIHST. 

An  interesting  and  important  lecture  on  this 
subject  has  been  delivered  by  Mr.  William 
Chambers,  in  Edinburgh,  at  the  request  of  a 
large  body  of  operative  printers  and  book- 
binders there.  The  Scotsman  of  20th  November, 
gives  a report  of  it,  from  which  we  quote. 

Of  all  the  systems  hitherto  fallen  upon  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  operative  body, 
Mr.  Chambers  remarked,  none  was  open  to 
fewer  objections,  nor  so  likely  to  be  attended  with 
such  marked  success.  He  then  referred  to  tho 
failure  of  fanciful  schemes,  such  as  Communism 
and  Socialism,  and  observed  that  the  arrange- 
ments he  proposed  to  describe  had  no  such  lofty 
aspirations,  and  Lad  nothing  to  do  with  politics, 
neither  did  they  at  all  inteifore  with  religious 
belief.  They  took  from  no  man  his  individual 
character,  but,  on  the  contrary,  added  to  his  per- 
sonal responsibility,  aud  made  him  feel  that  there 
could  be  no  improvement  in  his  condition  with- 
out a certain  measure  of  self-sacrifice.  After 
quoting  the  opinion  of  Lord  Br-ougham  in  favour 
of  co-operation,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  describe 
its  simple  form,  which  aims  ouly  at  the  setting 
up  of  a store,  such  as  formed  the  basis  of  tho  gi- 
gantic associations  of  Rochdale;  and  he  remarked 
that,  should  the  workmen  of  Edinburgh  even  go 
no  further  than  that  rudimeutal  condition,  and 
take  full  advantage  of  it,  a very  great  benefit  to 
each  and  all  of  them  would  be  the  consequence. 
In  his  narrative  of  the  progress  of  tho  Rochdale 
Society,  he  showed  that  it  began  in  1814  with 
only  28  members,  and  it  had  now  3,360  members. 
As  illustrating  its  enormous  progress,  he  gave  the 
following  comparison  of  its  position  in  1815,  when 
its  first  balance  was  struck,  with  its  position  in 
1859 


ISIS.  183D. 

Number  of  members 7-1  2,703 

Amount  of  Funds  ^ibl  £27, ado 

Business  done 711)  lo-«,oi2 

Profit  made  32 


Nearly  11,000/.  had  thus  been  saved  in  one  year 
by  a body  of  working  men,  simply  by  buying 
things  at  a co-operative  store  instead  of  at  shop” 
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THE  BUILDER. 


According  to  information  be  had  just  received, 
there  were  twenty-four  members  who  held  100?. 
of  stocli,  while  a considerable  number  had  from 
CO?,  to  1)0?.  Co-operative  societies  of  one  kind  or 
another  had  now  spread  in  all  directions,  bub  more 
particularly  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  There 
were  several  in  Scotland,  and  probably  altogether 
about  200  in  the  United  Kingdom.  With  respect 
to  the  moral  and  social  consequences  in  Rochdale, 
he  had  been  informed  by  one  of  the  clergymen  of 
that  town  that  the  co-operative  societies  had  been 
of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  in  promoting  self- 
respect,  provident  foresight,  habits  of  temperance, 
and  domestic  comfort.  It  would  seem  that  the 
whole  factory  population  of  South  Lancashire  and 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshh-e  were  becoming 
sensibly  alive  to  the  benefits  of  co-operation.  A 
list  had  been  published  of  thirty-one  co-operative 
manufacturing  companies  either  wholly  at  work  or  . 
in  progress  of  organization.  Co-operation  might 
therefore  be  called  a truly  gigantic  movement,  of 
which  no  man  could  as  yet  see  the  end.  There 
was  much  less  to  surprise  ns  in  the  wish  to  form 
those  great  co-operative  concerns  than  in  the  capa- 
city to  organize  and  manage  them  with  sound 
discretion.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Begg  moved  a vote  of 
tlnniks  to  Mr.  Chambers,  which  was  cordially  re- 
sponded to.  The  lecture  is  to  be  printed. 


SURVEYORS. 

SiE, — If  a surveyor  wishes  to  connect  himself 
with  his  profession,  what  institution  or  society  is 
there  that  ho  can  join  ? 

An  architect  becomes  a member  of  the  R.I.B.A., 
a civil  engineer  of  the  Inst.  C.E.  Now  I am 
neither  an  architect,  nor  do  I pretend  to  call 
myself  a civil  engineer,  nltliongh  perhaps  (jualified 
to  do  so.  There  is  a large  class  of  men  holding 
positions  as  surveyors  to  corporations  and  local 
ho.ards  of  health,  and  others  engaged  in  private 
practice;  and  it  would  be  most  desirable  if  they 
had  some  recognised  bead.  X.  Z. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMINATION 
QUESTION. 


SiE, — It  appears  that  at  a late  meeting  of 
the  Liverpool  Arcliitectural  Society,  of  which  I 
first  saw  a report  in  your  columns,  a letter 
which  I had  written  to  the  president  was  com- 
mented upon  as  involving  an  inconsistency,  in  my’ 
regretting  the  absence,  in  the  proposed  arcliltec- 
tur.al  examination,  of  a test  which  I yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  of  the  critic,  held  to  he 
impracticable. 

It  would  have  been  more  to  the  point  to  have 
disproved  my  assertion  that  the  Fine  Ai-t  of 
Architecture  is  its  essential  element ; as,  until  this, 
which  I unhesitatingly  reiterate,  he  negatived, 
there  can  be  nothing  inconsistent  in  doubting  the 
efficacy  of  an  examination  in  architecture  which 
will  not  embrace  this  its  real  essence. 


iii.,  .vuvi-i  jii  lu  yu&t.:iges  uoc  mciuue 

in  your  quotations,  gave,  I think,  a sufficient  e> 
planation  of  my  meaning;  as  I there  stated  th? 
the  course  for  architectural  students  in  the  Roy? 
Academy  seemed  to  mo  better  fitted  than  thti 
proposed  by  the  Institute  to  test  their  powers  ( 
design;  aud  that  I thought  the  diploma  wor 
required  from  members  of  the  Academy  cam 
nearer  to  a suitable  ordeal  for  the  matured  artii 
than  what  is  proposed  as  “ the  higher  examini 
tion.” 

I question  in  no  degree  the  value  of  the  know 
ledge  of  which  the  proposed  elementary  cours 
would  alford  some  test;  but  it  seems  tome  that  i 
might  he  creditably  passed  by  those  who  coul 
never  afterwards  by  any  skiU  in  design  establis 
a true  claim  to  be  considered  ai’chitects,  and  tha 
others  might  fail  on  most  points  of  such  an  e? 
ammation,  while  possessing  powers  sufficient  t 
gam  them  rank  among  true  artists  in  this  walk. 

Unless  the  practice  of  architecture  without 
diploma  be  made  penal  by  statute,  a surely  imijo' 
Bible  contingency,  I cannot  think  that  the  schem 
proposed  will  accomplish  its  professed  aim.  Job 
Martin  was  never  even  an  associate  of  the  Academ 
of  ^ts  of  his  country,  but  his  works  contribut 
to  that  country’s  fame;  nor  do  I believe  that  th 
lack  of  a diploma  from  the  central  body  of  Britis 
Architects  could  prevent  the  frequent  recognitio 
and  employment  of  obscure  architectural  talen 
by  those  who  can  appreciate  it,  and,  in  so  far,  th 
defeat  of  the  object  of  such  diploma;  and,  on  th 
other  hand,  there  is  the  certain  danger  under  sue 
u system  that  the  prestige  of  licensed  mediocrit 
may  raise  an  additional  barrier  to  the  engagemeii 
of  unobtrusive  genius  for  the  direction  of  work 
ot  the  kind  and  importance  which  place  the  sclcc 


tion  of  their  architect  beyond  the  range  of  indi- 
vidual judgment. 

These  considerations  lead  me  to  the  opinion  that 
the  adoption  of  the  course  proposed  would  bo  " an 
attempt  to  systematize  too  far,”  and  that  a middle 
course,  somewhat  such  as  sketched  at  the  close  of 
my  letter,  and  quoted  by  you,  would  prove  more 
eflicient  and  more  advisable. 

IT.  P.  IIOENEE. 


In  response  to  the  invitation  in  a late  number 
of  the  Builder,  I venture  to  ofi'er  some  suggestions 
on  the  above  subject;  for,  if  the  wise  propositions 
of  the  Institute  arc  not  generally  acceptable,  as 
yet  they  are  but  propositions,  and  therefore 
susceptible  of  modification. 

The  first  modification  submitted  by  the  council 
is,  I think,  trnsatisfactory ; and  I would  suggest 
the  substitution  of  the  following,  as  more  in  con- 
sonance w’ith  the  previous  announcement,  viz. ; — 

_ ” That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a compulsory  profes- 
sional e.xamination  in  Januarj-,  isGf),  for  all  who  shall 
present  themselves  forelection  alter  that  date  as  members 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.” 

‘‘That  an  elementary  examination  be  established  for 
students  (ado])ted  so  far  as  drawing' is  concerned  at  the 
Academy),  a higher  examination  for  associates,  and  a 
complete  examination  for  fellows  of  the  Institute.” 

Supplementary  to  this  proposition  I would 
suggest  the  immediate  establishment  of  the  pro- 
posed boardof  examiners,  who  should  be  empowered 
to  grant  certificates  of  competency  to  any  member 
of  the  Institute  desiring  to  receive  that  distinction, 
in  the  interim,  by  submitting  himself  to  .a 
voluntary  e.xamination. 

As  a consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
compulsory  examinatiou,  the  extension  of  the 
second  proposition,  to  include  the  provision  of 
special  classes  for  the  students,  and  other  educa- 
tional advantages,  seems  inevitable ; and  further, 
while  it  is  desirable  that  the  leading  men  in  the 
profession  should  take  the  lend  in  the  contribution 
of  papers  to  be  read  at  thcordiunry  meetings,  the 
junior  members  should  he  encouraged  to  do  the 
same.  The  premiums  and  medals  of  merit  pre- 
sented by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  arc 
chielly  presented  to  the  authors  of  the  various 
papers  read  thereat,  which  has  the  elfect  of 
stimulating  emulation  to  excel  in  the  production 
of  papers  worthy  of  that  distinction,  and  thereby 
lending  additional  Interest  to  the  ordinary  meet- 
ings of  the  Institution.  E.  C.  R. 


DESIGNERS  FOR  STAINED  GLASS. 

In  your  impression  of  the  10th  ult.,  a cor- 
respndent  addresses  you  on  the  subject  of  com- 
petition for  stained-glass  windows : his  suggestion 
is  a good  one  thus  far,  that  persona  wishing  to 
have  a good  and  artistic  design  should  throw  the 
same  open  to  public  competition;  because  it  is 
just  the  want  of  the  competition  of  design  (for 
which,  in  the  few  instances  where  competition  is 
resorted  to,  has  been  substituted  the  competition 
of  price),  that  is  the  cause  of  the  miserable  trash, 
in  the  shape  of  painted  window's,  which  we  see 
daily  erected,  to  the  disfigurement  rather  than 
the  adornment  of  our  sacred  edifices. 

A good  stained  glass  window  is,  without  doubt, 
a work  of  very  high  art;  but  in  how  very  few 
modern  windows  do  we  sec  even  a trace  of  art. 

A designer  for  stained  glass  must  be  a man  who 
b more  than  simply  an  artist,  as  witness  the 
failures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  West,  Ac.  He 
must  have  a perfect  knowledge  of  architecture, 
and  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  style  and 
character  of  drawing  in  the  works  of  art  of  the 
various  periods  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  A searching  and  conscientious  study  of 
the  master  works  of  these  centuries  is  of  the  first 
importance,  because  the  bad  copies  of  had  speci- 
mens of  these  periods,  which  are  in  general  circu- 
lation, give  no  idea  of  the  real  merits  and  beauties 
of  the  really  artistic  works  of  the  time.  He  must 
also  be  well  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  parts 
ot  the  cutting,  painting,  and  leading  together  of 
the  glass,  m order  that  the  execution  of  his  desiirn 
may  be  practicable. 

There  are  many  men  in  this  country  who  are 
thus  qualified,  and  whose  abilities  competition  for 
desip  would  bring  before  the  public.  This  would 
tend  m a great  measure  to  put  a stop  to  the  de- 
grading sptem  of  copying  German  prints  on  glass 
at  so  much  per  foot ; or  rather,  at  so  little,  that  the 
inanvfactiirers  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than 
mechanics’ wages,  nor  allow,  even  then,  more  than 
a limited  time  for  making  designs. 

One  of  the  worst  consequences,  however,  of  the 
present  system  is,  that  the  art  of  glass-painting 
h.aving  degenerated  into  a trade,  a person  of  vulgar 
taste  who  wishes  to  present  a window  to  a church, 
not  content  with  choosing  bis  subject,  will  very 
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often  dictate  the  whole  arrangement,  or  change,  to 
his  own  ignorant  fancy,  the  drawing  or  colouring 
of  the  design.  Imagine  a letired  butcher  endow- 
ing a church,  and  insisting  on  his  own  bullock’s- 
liead  ideas  being  carried  out  in  the  erection  of  the 
building.  Would  the  architect  submit  ? No  ! nor 
w'ould  the  artist  in  stained  glass.  But  the 
manufacturer  of  stained  glass  windows  is  obliged, 
because  if  he  do  not  another  will. 

Under  these  circumstances  how  is  it  possible 
that  the  majority  of  windows  pkaced  in  our  churches 
and  cathedrals  should  be  other  than  a disgrace  to 
the  artistic  taste  of  the  English  people? 

I,  therefore,  approve  your  correspondent’s  idea, 
as  I said  in  commencement,  to  a certain  extent; 
hut  his  notion  that  two  or  three  artists,  whose 
designs  might  be  chosen  for  different  good  quali- 
ties, should  combine  together,  one  putting  his 
idea,  another  his  drawing,  and  a third  his  colour- 
ing, appears  to  me  a very  singular  suggestion;  as, 
in  the  first  place,  I doubt  if  you  would  find  any 
artist  to  agree  to  it;  and,  in  the  second  place,  if 
you  did,  you  would  certainly  make  a miserable 
jumble,  of  which  none  of  the  parts  would  har- 
monize. 

In  conclusion,  I would  observe  that  with 
reference  to  any  remarks  I have  made  as  to  the 
present  system  of  designing  and  executing  painted 
windows,  I do  not  of  course  apply  them  generally; 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  several  well-known 
establishments  which  produce  good  and  artistic 
works,  but  these  works  are  the  exceptions,  not  the 
rule.  Petee. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  HOUSES. 

I DESiEE,  with  your  permission,  to  offer  one  or 
two  remarks  on  this  important  subject. 

My  experience  has  certainly  been  unfavourable 
to  the  Arnott  valve,  under  circumstances  perhaps 
different  from  those  under  which  your  correspou- 
dent  “W.”  made  use  of  it.  In  a comparatively 
small  room  lighted  with  gas  I have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  remove  an  Arnott  valve,  because,  whenever 
the  gas  was  alight  without  a fire,  and  sometimes 
even  when  the  fire  was  burning,  the  action  of  tlio 
valve  was  liable  to  become  reversed,  and  sooty 
particles  or  smoke  were  drawn  into  the  room.  I 
have  since  tried  a Sheriugham  valve  in  the  same 
room  with  decided  advantage.  This  valve  is,  as 
your  readers  are  probably  aware,  one  to  be  fixed 
in  an  external  wall  to  admit  the  outer  air,  which 
it  dii’ects  upwards  against  the  ceiling.  The 
Sheriugham  is  less  likely  than  the  Arnott  to  be- 
come clogged,  and  consequently  one  can  almost 
always  depend  upon  its  closing  when  a current 
commences  to  act  the  wrong  way.  I believe, 
therefore,  that  a Sheriugham  valve  and  an  Arnott 
valve  combined  in  the  same  room  would  form  a 
very  complete,  safe,  aud  simple  system  of  ventila- 
tion, especially  If  the  Arnott  be  cleansed  occa- 
sionally, as  your  correspondent  “>Y.”  suggests. 

Y' ears  ago  the  Society  of  Arts  offered  a premium 
for  the  best  system  of  ventilation  applicable  to 
dwelling-houses  already  built.  The  premium  was 
awarded  to  a well-known  member  of  that  Society, 
Mr.  Varley,  for  an  invention  at  once  simple  aud 
workable,  which  provides,  like  the  combination  of 
valves  I have  above  suggested,  an  inlet  for  exter- 
nal air  aud  an  outlet  for  vitiated  air,  aud  a ready 
means  of  distributing  the  one  and  collecting  the 
other.  It  would  bo  very  desirable  to  procure 
from  the  inventor  a description  of  this  contri- 
vance, which  is  a very  inexpensive  one. 

In  a Blue-book-i-“  The  Report  on  Barrack  Ac- 
commodation for  the  Army,” — there  is  an  accunnt 
aud  an  engraved  illustration  of  a system  of  venti- 
lation, adapted  for  use  in  rooms  having  two  ex- 
ternal walls,  which  has  been  introduced  with  the 
greatest  success  into  barrack  dormitories  under 
the  directions  of  Colonel  .Tebb.  The  plan  is  to 
establish  a ventilating  trunk,  perforated  through- 
out and  running  from  wall  to  wall,  with  a division 
across  it  in  the  centre,  and  a metal  valve  at  each 
end  communicating  with  the  external  air : one 
half  of  the  tube  always  acts  as  an  inlet,  and  the 
other  half  as  an  outlet.  I have  been  given  to 
understand  that  the  best  ventilated  of  the  wards 
at  St.  George’s  Hospital  are  fitted  with  an  analo- 
gous apparatus. 

There  is  a very  old  plan  of  withdrawing  vitiated 
air  from  a room,  which  I have  seen  at  work  with 
the  utmost  possible  success,  namely,  that  of  em- 
ploying an  inverted  syphon,  the  short  leg  to  com- 
municate with  the  room,  the  longer  one  to  run  up 
the  chimney  flue.  The  syphon  will  act  more 
powerfully,  and  will  be  more  free  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  a down  cuiTcnt  passing  through  it,  than 
will  the  straight  tube  suggested  by  your  corre- 
spondent, “M.  G.”;  and  it  possesses  this  additional 
advantage, — that  if  the  bend  of  the  syphon  bo  at 
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all  accessible,  so  that  the  action  could  be  set  up  in 
it  by  means  of  a gas-jet,  or  even  a lighted  piece 
of  paper,  it  will  then  continue  to  act  as  long  as 
the  room  is  at  all  w'arm,  whether  there  be  a fire  in 
the  grate  or  not,  though  of  course  the  fire  will  sti- 
mulate the  action.  This  invention  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  a long  since  expired  patent.  I liave  been 
informed  that  it  has  recently  (and  of  course  ille- 
gally) been  again  patented.  The  original  patent 
was  granted  to  Nathaniel  Merriman  in  180J-,  and 
has  been  printed  and  published  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Patents,  and  con  be  had  for  Gd. 

In  conclusion,  as  some  of  those  interested  In 
the  eul)ject  may  be  unaware  that  a Parliamentary 
Report  exists  upon  it,  I may  mention  that  there  is 
a voluminous  and,  on  the  whole,  valuable  docu- 
ment published  in  1857,  and  being  the  “Report  to 
the  General  Board  of  Health  by  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Warming  and  Venti- 
lation of  Dwellings.”  The  Report  is  signed  by 
Messrs.  William  F.airbairn,  James  Glaisber,  and 
Charles  Wheatstone  ; a large  portion  of  it  is  taken 
up  with  the  question  of  warming,  and  much  of 
what  it  says  with  regard  to  ventilation  is  more 
applicable  to  new  buildings  thau  to  existing  ones  j 
but  it  will  well  repay  a perusal.  T.  11.  S. 


TIIK  LINSEED  OIL  ADULTERATION. 

After  the  correspondence  which  took  place 
last  year  in  your  columns  concerning  “Adulterated 
Linseed  Oil,”  I had  hoped  by  this  time  we  might 
have  bad  a better  article,  but  such  is  not  the  case : 
on  the  contrary,  the  oil  has  not  improved  in 
quality;  for,  directly  the  paint  is  used,  the  work 
seems  in  good  order; — unnaturally' so,  for  the  paint 
is  hard  at  the  commencement,  in  distinction  to 
that  of  former  times,  which,  although  soft  at  first, 
gradually  hardened.  But,  with  the  present  paint, 
though  the  work  seems  in  good  order  for  a few 
weeks,  soon  the  W’hole  begins  to  stick,  and  never 
properly  hardens  again ; and  when  the  ladies’  wide 
dresses,  or  anything  else,  touch,  the  spot  becomes 
quite  black,  and  dust  adheres  to  the  paint  every- 
where : in  fact,  the  work  is  spoilt.  Formerly",  in 
making  paint  for  inside  work,  half  oil  and  half 
turpentine  were  mixed : now,  it  matters  not  what 
quantity  of  either  be  used,  the  same  unpleasant 
resvilts  follow. 

In  what  was  published  last  year,  it  was  said 
some  good  oil  could  be  procured  at  the  higher 
class  of  manufacturers,  who  vend  it  genuine; 
“but  I have  tried  to  got  some  good, but  in  vaiu:” 
all  the  samples  I have  had  have  the  same  incon- 
venient quality,  that  of  sticking.  No  reliance  is 
to  bo  placed  on  tbe  sellers  of  linseed  oil,  as  they 
run  no  risk,  and  are  not  responsible  for  the  work 
spoilt  by  their  rubbish,  but  the  employers  them- 
selves. 

The  oil  question  is  a matter  of  interest  to  the 
working  man,  and  to  all  in  general,  as  the  damage 
done  effects  both  low  and  high  ; because,  with  the 
present  oil  no  honest  man  can  recommend  house 
painting,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  want;  and 
when  houses  have  been  painted,  and  owners  come 
to  see  tbe  effects  of  tbe  bad  oil,  they  will  have 
notliing  further  to  do  with  it ; aud,  what  is  worse, 
discvurnge  their  friends  like'visc  from  using  it. 
Now,  if  by  this  article  something  could  he  done 
towanls  so  important  a subject,  indeed  it  would 
he  a boon  to  all.  Are  not  searches  made  into  dif- 
ferent objects  ? Then  why  not  examine  tbe  oil,  and 
thus  solve  the  mystery  connected  with  it?  We 
want  to  know  tbe  real  facts  of  the  question. 

A Friend  to  the  Unemployed. 


THE  BOILER  EXPLOSION  AT  KING’S 
CROSS. 

Si  n,~The  public  have  now  before  them  the  result  of  the 
ailjoiirned  investigation  respecting  the  fatal  explosion 
whicii  took  place  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway  at  King’s- 
cross  about  four  weeks  ago.*  In  the  first  stage  of  the 
mquiry,  immediately  after  the  occurrence,  the  coroner 
very  properly  declared,  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
to  himself  and  the  jury,  if,  before  recording  their  ver- 
diet,  they  were  to  hear  the  opinions  entertained  by  practi- 
cal engineers,  who,  after  examining  the  remains  of  the 


• “The  jury  sworn  to  inquire  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
deaths  of  George  Wiggins  and  Charles  Tann,  on  the  1st 
November,  I860,  find  that  their  deaths  were  caused  by  the 
explosion  of  the  tire-box  of  the  engine  Albion  (the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  John  Jay,  contractor  to  the  Metropolitan 
Railway),  on  which  theywere  at  the  time  employed,  and 
that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  person  is  crimi- 
nally responsible  in  regard  to  such  accident.  The  jury 
cannot  separate  without  expressing  their  great  obligation 
to  Mr.  Amos,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Easton  & Amos,  and 
to  Mr.  George  England,  for  the  scientific  evidence  they 
have  furnished,  and  also  to  Captain  Tyler,  B.E.,  of  the 
Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  his  most 
elaborate  report  on  the  subject ; and  they  respectfully  re- 
quest that  the  coroner  will  be  pleased  to  communicate 
that  report  to  the  Government,  in  the  hope  tliat  Captain 
Tyler’s  valuable  suggestions,  as  to  the  meansof  guarding 
the  public  against  similar  accidents,  may  receive  proper 
attention  and  obtain  the  publicity  they  deserve.” 


engine,  would  be  better  qualified  by  their  previous  expe- 
rience to  throw  light  on  the  qveestio  vrxatu  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  accident,  than  they,  the  jury,  by  their  proceeding 
with  the  inquiry,  with  the  insufficient  means  at  their  dis- 
posal, would  possibly  be  enabled  to  do.  The  justice  of 
tliis  determination  was  too  evident  to  be  controverted. 
Yet,  whether  a verdict  might  not  have  been  delivered  on 
the  first  occasion,  if  the  report  of  Captain  Tyler,  tlie 
Government  engineer,  maybe  considered  as  anything  but 
waste  paper,  is  by  no  means  clear.  By  what  process  of 
reasoning  the  jury  reconcile  with  their  verdict  the  evi- 
dence given  by  Captain  Tyler  is  best  known  to  tliemselves. 

A locomotive  engine,  notoriously  old,  and  indisputably 
defective  in  construction,  explodes,  killing  on  the  spot 
two  men,  and  seriously  injuring  another.  The  Govern- 
ment engineer,  among  others,  is  requested  to  report  on 
the  cause  or  causes  of  the  accident,  and  states  as 
follows  ; — “ Looking  at  all  the  circumstances  I can  come 
to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  boiler  gave  way  in 
consequence  of  the  weakness  of  its  construction,  at  a 
pressure  not  very  much  exceeding  that  at  which  it  was 
ordinarily  employed,  and  at  a pressure  under  which  it 
ought  to  have  been  perfectly  safe.” 

In  the  face  of  such  powerful  testimony  as  to  the  utter 
unfitness  and  dangerous  state  of  tbe  boiler,  how  a ver- 
dict virtually  exonerating  from  blame  all  persons  con- 
nected with  the  unhappy  affair  could  be  recorded,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  understand,  were  it  not  that,  in  one 
important  particular,  with  respect  to  tbe  probable  amount 
of  pressure  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  Mr.  England,  a 
practical  engineer,  entertained  an  opinion  decidedly  an- 
tagonistic to  that  of  the  Government  inspector.  When 
doctors  disagree,  who  shall  decide?  The  jury,  perhaps, 
can  scarcely  be  censured,  under  such  circumstances,  for 
refusing  the  grave  responsibility  which  would  otherwise 
attach  to  them  by  registering  a verdict  in  accordance 
with  the  views  explained  by  Captain  Tyler ; but  it  may 
well  be  thought  that  they  ought  to  have  expressed  them- 
selves a little  more  strongly  against  the  carelessness,  to 
speak  mildly,  that  has  undoubtedly  been  exercised  by 
makinguseof  an  engine  such  as  the  locomotive  in  question, 
without  first  ascertaining  and  adopting  suitable  means  to 
rectify  the  faults  in  construction  which,  in  so  lucid  a 
manner,  were  pointed  out  by  Captain  Tyler;  whose 
valuable  suggestions,  v/hich  ought  not  to  have  been 
omitted,  relative  to  the  careful  testing  of  steam-boiler.s, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  commended  to  the  notice  of  the 
proper  autlioritics.  Ax  Encinel-b. 


COMPENSATION  TO  YEARLY  TENANTS. 

Before  William  Griffiths,  Esq.,  J.P.,  and  Valentine 

Knight,  Esq.,  J.P.,  at  the  St.  Marylcbone  Court-house. 

Bhigrov'^  V.  The  MclTopolitmi  lUiilwuy  Compuny. — Tliis 
inquiry  was  held  on  Friday, 23rd  November.  Mr.  Edward 
Roberts  conducted  the  case  for  the  claimant,  and  Mr.  R. 
A.  Withall  for  the  company. 

It  appeared,  from  the  opening  statement  and  the  evi- 
dence, that  the  claimant  has  occupied  No.  I,  London- 
street,  opposite  the  Great  Western  Hotel,  for  fourteen 
years  as  a yearly  tenant,  from  Michaelmas  quarter,  and 
carried  on  the  trade  of  a coffee-house.  She  gave  200/.  for 
the  goodwill,  fixtures,  and  stock  in  trade,  la  I85G  she 
took  a house  adjoining  for  additional  sleeping-rooms,  aud 
during  her  occupation  had  increased  her  business  three- 
fold. One  feature  of  the  case  was,  that  the  landlord  raised 
the  rent  in  1856  from  90/.  to  105/. ; thereby  givingforce  to  the 
argument,  it  was  maintAiued,  that  a yearly  occupation  is 
continuous  so  long  as  the  tenant  performs  the  covenants, 
the  only  condition  to  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  be- 
tween the  tqnant  and  landlord  being  the  amount  of  rent 
to  be  paid. 

The  profit  of  the  trade,  including  beds,  is  now  about 
400/.  a-ycar.  Mr.  Daniels,  one  of  the  witnesses,  stated 
that  this  lease  would  in  the  trade  he  worth  three  years’ 
purchase,  and  that,  knowing  Mrs.  Blagrove  had  been 
fourteen  years  a yearly  tenant,  he  would  give  500/.  for  the 
goodwill,  at  the  risk  of  being  disturbed  by  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Withall  argued,  upou  the  “ Lands  Clauses  Consoli- 
dation Act,”  that  the  justices  were  precluded  from  doing 
more  than  to  allow  for  the  value  of  the  tenancy  from  the 
1 st  February,  when  the  company  required  possession,  until 
Michaelmas,  when  the  term  would  expire,  and  that  no 
allowance  should  be  made  for  any  prospect  of  continuing 
the  tenancy.  lie  called  the  landlord  to  show  that  he 
intended  to  give  notice  to  quit,  and  to  build  an  hotel  on 
the  site. 

Mr.  Henry  Barker,  district  surveyor,  gave  evidence  to 
the  effect  that  the  claimant  was  not  entitled  to  the  expense 
or  loss  on  removing  her  fixtures  and  trade  furniture,  as 
she  would  be  compelled  to  do  so  at  Michaelmas  next  by 
efUuxioE  of  time.  He  estimated  the  entire  compensation 
at  two-thirds  of  a year’s  purchase  of  150/.,  which  sum  he 
considered  to  be  the  net  prcillis,  instead  of  the  400/. 
claimed. 

Mr.  Withall  in  summing  up,  said  that  the  Legislature 
had  intended  that  the  Justices  should  have  summary 
jurisdiction  only  in  small  case.s,  and  referred  to  the  clause 
giving  jurisdiction  to  Justices  in  cases  under  .50/. 

Mr.  Knight  held  that  the;  I2ist  section  of  the  Act 
directed  the  J ustices  to  give  compensation  for  any  damage 
and  injury  whatever  sustained  by  the  claimant;  and  if 
such  damage  were  shown  in  this  case,  they  would  be 
bound  to  give  full  compensation. 

Mr.  Roberts  replied  upon  the  evidence  for  the  defence ; 
and  the  Justices  awarded  307/.  JOs.,  including  costs.  The 
claimant  to  take  away  all  fixtures,  &c.  The  case  occu- 
pied upwards  of  five  hours. 


^0oiis  gjaifailr. 

Geological  Treatise  on  the  District  of  Cleveland, 
ill  North  Yorkshire;  its  Ferruginous  Deposits, 
c^'c.j  with  Oiservations  on  Ironstone  Mining. 
By  Jos.  Bewick.  Loudou  : Wcale,  High  IIol- 
borii,  18G1. 

Althohgu  Cleveland  has  only  very  recently  be- 
come celebrated  as  an  iron-producing  district,  its 
iron  has  been  known  in  modern  times  for  a good 
many  years,  and  in  ancient  times  it  was  evidently 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  from  the  rem.tins  of 
their  workings  which  have  been  discovered.  It 
was  only  after  the  opening  of  ironworks  in  1850, 
however,  that  tbe  richness  of  the  deposits  became 
generally  known,  although  a few  energetic  men, 


such  as  Mr.  Bewick,  sen.,  appear  to  have  been 
long  preparing  the  way  as  pioneers  to  the  ultimate 
renown  of  tbe  district.  In  1850  a seam  of  the 
enormous  thickness  of  16  feet  was  discovered,  and 
one  company  alone  turned  out  from  their  open 
quarries  and  mines  the  extraordinary  quantity  of 
Irom  1,000  to  2,000  tons  of  ironstone  daily.  The 
sensation  and  excitement  in  the  public  mind,  in 
the  north  especially,  which  these  operations  occa- 
sioned at  the  time,  are  still  fresh  in  recollection, 
and  the  richness  of  the  Cleveland  iron  mining 
quarter  was  henceforth  a popularly  known  fact. 
An  immense  increase  of  mining  adventure  in  this 
district  has  taken  place  since  then,  and  there  is 
still  every  probability  of  its  further  and  rapid 
extension.  It  is  to  the  development  of  this  dis- 
trict, aud  to  the  black  band  discoveries  of  Scot- 
land, in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  cheapness  of  iron  of  late  years. 
There  is  great  and  pressing  need  of  improvement 
in  the  chief  port  of  shipment  for  the  Cleveland 
iron  at  Whitby,  but  the  extension  of  railways,  and 
the  growth  of  the  iron  trade  of  the  district,  will 
probably  soon  force  on  what  is  requisite  in  this 
respect.  In  the  same  quarter,  wo  understand, 
there  is  hope  of  finding  coal. 

The  work  under  notice  enters  fully  into  tho 
geological  and  mineralogical  features  of  tbe  Cleve- 
land district,  and  Is  an  important  one  to  all  inter- 
ested in  the  iron  trade. 


VARIORUM. 

Under  tbe  title  of  “ I’re-Raphaelitism  Tested 
by  the  Principles  of  Christianity  ; — an  Introduc- 
tion to  Christian  Idealism,”  Mr.  \V,  Cave  Thomas 
has  printed  a pamphlet  “for  private  circulation.”* 
Tbe  main  pui’pose  of  tbe  thoughtful  writer  appears 
to  he  to  show — 

“That  the  terms,  ‘earnest  and  conscientious  endea- 
vour,’ are  misaiqdied  to  that  very  prevalent,  ahject  imita- 
tion of  nature  as  it  is,  such  imitation  being  mere  slavish 
acquiescence  in  things  as  they  arc,  a total  abnegation  of 
the  faculty  of  judgment,  of  moral  discrimination,  of  selec- 
tion, which,  instead  of  elevating  human  and  other  nature 
by  cultivation,  by  those  regenerative  and  reformative 
powers  which  bcience  should  command,  tends  to  debase 
the  former  by  a false  aim,  which  enervates  the  judicial 
faculty,  and  the  latter,  by  denying  it  the  aid  of  human 
intervention  and  art.” 

Mr.  Thomas  combats  the  present  meaning  at- 
tached to  tho  words  nature  aud  truth,  and  urges, 
ably,  tbe  importance  of  separating  the  transient 
from  the  permanent,  tbe  accidental  from  tbe 
essential,  the  special  from  the  general,  aud  so  to 

realize  iDE.tL  Excellence. The  first  number 

of  the  new  magazine,  “ Temple  Bar,”  gives  a con- 
siderable variety  of  agreeable  writing  for  a trifling 
sum.  Part  of  it  is  “ smaller  ” than  we  expected,  but 
time  will  enable  the  editor  to  strengthen  his  stuff. 
Jlr.  Hepworth  Dixon  gets  a hearty  piece  of  ap- 
plause for  his  “Lord  Bacon;”  .and  the  editor 
begins  his  travels  in  Middlesex.  The  Rev.  J.  C, 
Bellow  contributes  a paper  entitled  ‘ Over  the 
Lebanon  to  Baalbek,”  which  is  uufortunately  more 
about  the  journey  than  the  goal.  He  gives  a 
plan  of  tho  ruins  from  his  “own  measurements 
and  drawings  on  tbe  spot,”  and  notices  two  in- 
scriptions on  “ the  centre  stones  in  the  crowns  of 
the  arches”  of  the  vaulted  gallery  under  the 
great  temple,  one  Dicisio  Noscii,  the  other 
Divisio  Chord,  the  meaning  of  which  he  is  unable 
to  discover. 


Iflisallanea. 

ScuEPTrRES  AND  BooKS. — Soiuo  of  our  readers 
may  find  it  worth  while  to  examine  the  works  in 
terra-cotta,  hooks,  &c.,  collected  by  Mr.  Casentiui, 
which  arc  to  he  sold  in  Hercules-buildings,  Lam- 
beth, next  week. 

Architectural  Union  Company. — The  ordi- 
nary general  meeting  of  this  company  is  fixed  for 
Wednesday,  5th  December,  at  three  o’clock.  Tho 
directors  propose  to  pay  a dividend  of  10s.  per 
share  (5  per  cent.),  which  will  leave  a respectable 
balance  in  hand. 

“Eich.\rd  the  First.” — This  statue  has,  I 
think  with  you,  been  over-pr.aiscd.  The  grand 
fault  in  it  to  me  is  this, — that  the  king  appears 
to  be  sitting  on  his  horse  quietlg,  just  ns  a groom 
does  when  without  a saddle;  whereas,  as  tho 
attitude  is  supposed  to  be  a momentarg  one,  tho 
figure  should,  with  uplifted  arm,  have  been  raised 
in  the  stirrups.  This  would  have  given  life  to  the 
figure,  aud  would  have  connected  it,  as  it  wore, 
bettor  with  the  horse.  No  man  on  a prancing 
cliargcr  would  bo  lifting  up  his  sword  in  a sup- 
posed dignified  position  with  his  feet  dangling 
carelessly  in  the  stirrups.  Tho  pedestal  is  shocking. 

G.  T, 


* 23,  Ilollcs-strcct,  Cavcndibli-squarc. 
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Geoege  Stephekson  at  OxrOED. — A statue 
of  the  late  George  Stephenson,  is  about  to  be 
erected  in  the  Oxford  Museima.  Mr.  Woolncr, 
the  sculptor  of  the  statue  of  Bacon,  already  there 
(the  gift  of  the  Queen),  is  to  be  the  sculptor. 

Pneumatic  OESPAicn. — The  Pneumatic  De- 
spatch Company  are  said  to  have  satisfactorily 
completed  their  preliminary  experiments  at  tlie 
Soho,  Works,  Birmingham,  and  will  now  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  the  permanent  tube  in- 
tended to  be  laid  between  the  General  Po.st-officc 
and  Bloomsbury,  a distance  of  a mile  and  a fur- 
long. The  tube  will  be  2^  feet  in  diameter. 

Bevital  of  City  Guilds. — Tue  Painters’ 
Company. — Mr.  John  Sewell,  ex-master  of  the 
Painters’  Company,  has  addressed  a communica- 
tion to  e.nc‘h  member  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  of 
that  Guild,  calling  atteution  to  the  desirability  of 
considering  as  to  the  initiatory  steps  to  be  taken 
towards  the  realization  of  another  exhibition  of 
decorative  works  of  art.  The  matter  is  to  he 
taken  into  consideration  at  the  next  Court. 

Remington’s  Spring  Hinges  for  Swing 
Doors. — Many  springs  used  to  keep  swing  doors 
in  their  place  have  the  fault  of  being  least  pow’- 
crful  when  the  door  is  shut,  and  thus  allowing  it 
to  be  moved  by  the  wind.  Messrs.  Remington  & 
Son,  of  Skipton,  Yorkshire,  have  produced  a 
spring  which  is  most  powerful  (if  we  may  judge 
from  ihe  specimen  submitted  to  us)  when  the  door 
is  closed.  It  w'orks  easily,  opens  both  w’ays,  and 
seems  well  adapted  for  any  kind  of  doors,  double 
or  single.  It  merits  attention. 

Improvf.ments  in  Cotent  Garden.— On  the 
22iid  ult.,  the  first  festival  was  held  at  the  new 
building  recently  erected  in  Hart-street,  Covent- 
garden  (for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  locality), 
at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  sum 
expended  was  2,000Z.  The  Aihenaum  says, — 3-10 
children  are  being  educated  : women  are  brought 
together  to  receive  help  and  instruction  in  respect 
to  homo  duties:  a lecture  has  been  established  j 
together  with  a Penny  Bank, — the  whole  being 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Hutton,  JI.A,,  the  rector.  The  savings 
collected  amount  to  -100^.  per  annum.  The  neces- 
sity for  these  measures  will  bo  felt  when  it  is 
stated  that  within  a short  distance  of  the  new 
building  there  are  274  rooms,  each  of  which  is 
occupied  by  a single  family. 

Manoiiestee  AoADEJii:  OF  Fine  Arts. — Tho 
membois  of  this  academy  have  held  their  first 
annual  meeting  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Mr. 
J.  A.  lliunmersley,  F.S.A.,  the  president,  occupied 
the  chair  J and  there  was  a pretty  fair  attendance 
of  members,  a.esociates,  aud  students.  The  Chair- 
man called  attention  to  the  reasons  why  such  an 
academy  liad  been  started.  Its  main  object  was, 
that  tho  artists  who  were  isolated  and  had  no  very 
enlarged  or  systematic  opportunity  of  meeting 
together,  might  meet  In  socml  conclave.  This 
idea  had  been  productive  of  much  good,  for  artists 
had  strengthened  their  intimacy  by  close  and  fre- 
quent inter-communication.  Another  object  was, 
that  there  should  be  classes  estubllshed  for  the 
study  of  details,  both  in  the  antique  and  from 
life.  They  had  been  numerously  attended,  aud 
productive  of  good.  The  third  object  was  that 
of  seeking  to  have  more  control  over  the  annual 
p.\hibition  of  pictures  at  the  Royal  Institution  j 
and  the  exhibition  this  year  would  testify  to  the 
advantage  of  this  arrangement.  The  hon.  secre- 
tary (Mr.  L,  Brodie)  read  the  report  of  the  council. 

Timbei:  Sale  Customs.  — Chaloner  versus 
"VYright. — From  a case  which  recently  came 
before  the  Liverpool  County  Court,  it  appeared 
that  deibndaiit  had  attended  a timber  sale  at 
which  plaintiff  acted  as  broker.  A log  was  ollered 
for  sale,  described  in  the  catalogue  as  “defective 
heart,  being  what  Is  called  “plugged,”  as  then 
supposed,  at  one  end  only.  Defendant  purchased 
the  log,  and  finding  afterwards  that  it  was 
“plugged”  at  both  ends,  refused  to  accept  it.  A 
re-raeusurement  was  then  made  by  the  plaintiff, 
who  awarded  wliat  he  considered  was  a fair  allow- 
ance for  the  defect  in  question,  but  which  was  re- 
pudiated by  the  defendant.  Afterwards  plaintiff 
resold  the  timber  at  a loss  upon  tbe  original  sale, 
aud^  charged  the  difference  in  price  to  defendant! 
Plauitiff  was  cross-examined  as  to  the  custom 
adopted  in  such  disputes,  and  he  stated  that  in  all 
cases  it  was  delegated  to  him  to  make  a re- 
measurement,  and  adjudicate  upon  them  without 
reference  to  any  other  person  in  the  trade.  The 
judge  thought,  that  under  the  whole  of  the  cir- 
cuinstaiices,  defendant  was  bound  to  pay  the 
difference,  as  ciaimLil  by  plaintiff',  on  the  resale  of 
the  timber.  Tho  question,  as  had  been  stated 
was  not  one  of  pounds,  shillings,  aud  pence,  but  ol 
principle;  audit  was  no  doubt  desirable  to  Lave 
the  opinion  of  the  court  upon  it. 


Destruction  op  tee  Kilburn  New  Timber 
CnURCii  BY  Fire. — The  new  edifice  situate  in  the 
Carlton-road,  Maida-hil!,  Kilburn,  formed  of  tim- 
ber with  an  iron  roof,  and  over  100  feet  long  and 
70  feet  wide,  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 
Tbe  origin  of  the  disaster  is  unknown.  The  Rev. 
J.  Irving,  the  rector,  it  is  understood,  was  insured 
in  the  Sun  Fire-office. 

Tee  Strike  in  Bristol. — ^At  the  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  Master  Builders’  Association,  on 
Monday,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  : — “ Tills  meeting  sees  no  reason  to  depart 
from  the  resolutions  passed  at  former  meetings 
respecting  the  present  strike  of  the  operative 
5,  and  that  this  meeting,  at  its  rising,  stands 
adjourned  until  Monday,  the  3rd  of  December 
next.”  Thus  tile  vexed  question  at  issue  remains 
in  statu  quo. 

Accident  mtoi  a Girder. — A large  girder 
fell  recently  from  the  scafl'oldlag  in  front  of  the 
fifth  floor  of  a tea  warehouse  in  Wormwood-street, 
London,  owing  to  the  breakage  of  the  hoisting 
machinery  at  the  moment  the  beam  was  about 
being  lauded  on  the  summit  of  the  building, 
where  it  was  to  be  used  in  additional  stories  now 
erecting.  The  weight  carried  all  beneath  it  to 
the  pavement,  but  left  about  100  feet  of  scaffold- 
ing staiidiug.  Fortunately  the  footway  was 
boarded  off',  which  prevented  tho  loss  of  life  that 
must  otherwise  have  occurred, 

A New  (Central  Metropolitan  Hotel. 
Notice  has  been  given  of  an  intention  to  apply  to 
Piuliament  in  the  ensuing  session  for  an  Act  to 
incorporate  a company  for  tbe  purpo.se  of  erecting 
a hotel  and  other  buildings,  to  occupy  the  space 
between  the  Strand  on  the  south,  and  AVych-street 
on  the  north,  the  west  end  of  St.  Clement’s  Church- 
yard on  the  east,  and  the  east  end  of  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  and  the  south  end  of 
Newciistle-street  on  the  west,  all  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Clement  Danes ; the  Act  to  empower  the  com- 
pany to  purchase  and  pull  down  the  buildings  at 
present  occupying  the  required  site. 

A Dirty  Trick. — Tenby. — A.  council  meeting 
was  held  on  the  13th  ult.,  for  tlie  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  estimates  for  the  furnishing  of  plans, 
&c.,  required  for  the  draining  of  the  town  : several 
estimates  were  sent  in,  the  one  from  Mr.  Burns, 
of  Ely,  being  more  in  detail  than  the  others,  but 
rather  more  in  tho  amount  of  money  required  for 
his  services.  It  was  resolved  to  profit  by  the 
labour  of  his  brain — and  the  exercise  of  his  genius— 
by  sending  a copy  of  his  conditions  to  several  of 
tho  competitors,  to  know  for  bow  much  less  they 
would  perform  the  same  amount  of  intellectual 
labour,  an  act  of  great  encouragement  to  those 
who  expect  a committee  to  decide  for  the  one  that 
displays  the  largest  amount  of  ability. — Haver- 
fordivest  Telegraph. 

More  Deaths  from  Bad  Drainage.— Au  in- 
quest has  been  held  as  to  tho  deaths  of  twins, 
named  Emma  and  James  Read,  aged  fourteen 
months,  who  died  from  the  poisonous  effluvia 
arising  through  au  overffowing  cesspool,  at  No.  12, 
Boston-street,  Shoreditch.  There  were  two  more 
children  very  ill,  and  In  a dangerous  state  of 
health.  The  mother  stated  that  she  had  lost  two 
children  about  two  years  since  in  the  adjoining 
house,  and  she  attributed  their  deaths  to  the 
filthy  and  unwholesome  condition  of  the  bouse,  for 
the  room  iu  which  they  lived  was  frequently  over- 
flowing with  night  soil.  Mr.  John  Gay,  the  senior 
surgeon  of  the  Great  Northern  Hospital,  believed 
that  the  children  had  been  poisoned  from  the  foul- 
ness of  the  house,  which  was  in  a frightful  state 
of  filth.  The  jury  returned  tbe  following  special 
verdict: — “That  the  deceased  died  from  poison, 
arising  from  effluvia,  through  bad  drainage  in  tho 
house  where  they  resided ; and  the  jurors  further 
say,  that  the  conduct  of  tho  landlord  of  the  said 
house  was  highly  censurable.  Tbe  parish  autho- 
rities wcto  to  blame  for  allowing  the  premises  to 
be  in  such  a dangerous  condition  to  health.” 

State  of  Kewgate-stueet.— Sir : I wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  present  state  of  Newgate- 
street.  At  the  further  end,  as  you  go  towards 
Cheapside,  some  houses  have  been  partly  pulled 
down,  aud  have  remained  in  that  disgraceful 
state  for  some  considerable  time,  doing  a great 
amount  of  injury  to  the  trade  and  prosperity  of 
the  neighbourhood,  not  to  mention  the  miserable 
aspect  it  gives  to  every  thing  around. 

A 1L\bsee-by  Twice  a Day. 


For  Victoria  Hotel,  Shellleld.  For  the  whole  of  the 
work,  e.xccpt  founclationB,  which  are  clone,  and  bridge  and 
approach  to  the  Midland  Railway.  Mr.  M.  E.  IJadflcld 
(late  Hadficld  and  Goldie),  architect  : — 

Barber i6'l6,500  0 0 

Carr  15,172  0 0 

Wade U,S6l  0 0 

J.&  A.  Craven  1 1,315  0 0 

Poweil 14,250  0 0 

Chadwick 13,1.56  0 0 

N.B.  The  lowest  tender,  omitting  the  cast  wing  for  the 
present,  was  accepted. 


For  Model  Lodging-houses  in  Bethnal-green,  for  Mr. 

Charles  S.  Butler,  M.P.  Mr.  William  Reddall,  architect : — 

Stevenson jC  1,120  9 0 

Levermore 1,411  12  0 

Noone 1,400  0 0 

Tolley 1,387  0 0 

Scott  1,363  0 0 

Walker  1,319  0 0 

Blackburne  i,303  0 0 

Page; 1,295  0 0 

Wood 1,283  0 0 

Hewlett  & Browne 1,262  0 0 

George  1,250  0 0 

Case 1,087  0 0 


Forbiiildingliouse,  No.2,  Osborne-street,  Whitechapel, 
for  Mr.  Flowers.  Mr.  Joseph  Lavender,  architect.  Quan- 
tities not  supplied ; — 

Chapman  ^783  0 0 

Brake 767  0 0 

Sewell 765  0 0 

Stephens  aud  Latta 760  0 0 

Green  & Son  717  0 0 

Sutton  715  0 0 

Greenwood  715  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner 695  0 0 

Goodman 610  0 (1 

Wood  & Sons  583  0 0 


For  rectory-house,  at  .Shirfield,  near  Basingstoke.  Mr. 

John  Norton,  architect:— 

Thorne  ^63,850  0 0 

3,696  0 5 

Budricn  3,491  0 f) 

White 3,200  0 0 

Whitehouse 0 0 

Steel .1,136  0 0 

Carter 3,078  0 0 

Barnes 2,878  0 0 

Nichols  2,8/2  n 1) 

Chinnock  (accepted) 2,655  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a chapel  and  vestry  for  the  Wes- 
leyan Free  Church,  at  Ordnance- place,  Chatham.  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Andrews  and  Sons,  arciiitects : — 

Pankhurst /£‘n76  0 0 

Collins  359  HI  10 

Jennings  349  '.7  6 

Sampson  (accepted)  315  0 0 


For  dwelling-house  at  New  Basford,  Nottingham,  for 
Mr.  Lowthcr.  Mr.  AErcd  Alien,  architect: — 

Cargill  & Son  347  6 6 

Bocock  340  I)  0 

Pcar.-on  (accepted) 2y3  0 0 


For  four  cottages  at  New  Basford,  for  Mr.  .\yrc. 
Allen,  architect : — 

Smith  ^380  (1  0 

Ccrgill  & Son  (accepted)  349  0 0 


Mr. 


For  house,  to  be  built  at  Talfuurd-road,  Ciimlicrwcll, 
for  Mr.  Alfred  Perrin.  Mr.  Henry  Jarvis,  architect: — 

Hardiman .^580  0 0 

Dcavin  55U  0 0 

Kent  535  0 0 

Thompson 524  0 0 

Crawley soo  0 0 

Heath 499  0 « 

Hart  190  U 0 


TENDERS 

For  tbe  erection  of  a foreman’s  house,  at  the  Gilling- 
ham Gas  Works,  fnr  the  Rochester  and  Chatham  Gaa 
Company.  Messrs.  J.  11.  Andrews  & Son,  architects  : — 
Pankhurst  ;t393 


GniTCtt  . 


Stump  370 

Clothier  (accciited) 313 


387  10  0 
■ 0 0 


For  painter’s  work,  to  be  done  to  house,  Stroatliam- 
iiill,  for  Mr.  John  Southgate.  Mr.  Henry  James,  archi 
tcct  :— 

Fisher j£'235  0 0 

McLacklan  2:13  h fi 

Wickes  217  11  6 

Ni.xou 212  0 0 


For  works  to  be  done  in  repairs  of  house,  No.  37,  Juhn- 
street,  Bedford-row.  Mr.  J.  Lavender,  architect; — 

Stiles  ^235  0 0 

Brake 213  0 0 

Green  & Sou 177  0 0 

Sutton 167  0 I) 

Perry ISO  7 •« 

Stephens  & Latto  U9  ti  0 


Mr.  F.  Barnes 


Rag  Stone. 

Taylor’s 

Patent 

Bricks, 

White 

StUfolk 

Biicks. 

Betts  Ik  Co 

4.347  l‘l  11 

4,091  9 0 

4,111  0 0 

Whight 

Worswick  & Mor. 

3,835  0 0 

3,743  0 0 

— 

feys 

3,7:5  0 0 

3,730  0 0 

3,665  0 0 

Hunt 

3.S69  0 t) 

3.6G1  0 0 

3,500  n 0 

I.uif  

3,421  0 0 

3,121  0 0 

1,4->I  0 Cl 

Smith* 

3,333  0 0 

3,440  0 0 

3,180  Cl  0 

Gibbons  

2.926  0 0 

2,896  0 0 

2,896  0 0 

* Accepted,  The  contractors  to  take  old  materials  ii 
present  chapel  and  two  houses. 


NOTICiE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Sulseriptions,  ^e.,  should  he 
addressed  to  “ The  Puhlisker  of  the  Puilder,” 
No.  1,  YurJv-siTeet,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Comiminieaiions  should  he  addressed  to  the 
“Editor,'’  and  NOT  to  the  “Publisher.” 

Post-office  Orders  and  Remittances  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  It,  Coleman. 
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Mr.  Falkmcr's  “ Dredalns.'"* 


HE  story  of 
Djcclalus,  the 
Athenian, 
who,  charged 
■with  the  mur- 
der of  his 
nephew,  and 
imprisoned  in 
the  labyrinth 
he  had  built 
at  Crete,  ir 
the  time  be- 
fore history 
was,  escaped, 
together  with 
his  son  Icarus, 
by  means  of 
wings,  made 
by  him,  and 
fastened  to 
the  body  with 
wax,  is  known 
by  all.  All 


be  given  that  it  had  not  such  a ceiling,  but  we 
cannot  find  that  Mr.  Falkener  has  afforded 
any  evidence  that  it  had.  M.  de  Quincy  sup- 
ports his  theory  by  imagining  that  the  arch 


remember  that  Icarus  tiew  so  high  that  the  sun 
melted  the  wax,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea  and  was 
drowned,  while  the  more  diffident  and  careful 
father,  flying  lower,  reached  Sicily  in  safety. 
Let  it  be,  as  some  say,  that  the  fable  meant  to 
show  Diedalus  had  escaped  by  means  of  sails, 
of  -which  he  was  the  supposed  inventor  ; as 
others,  that  it  conveyed  a series  of  lessons  which 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  would 
attain  success,— that  Daedalus  did  not  build  a 
temple  to  Apollo  at  Capua, — that  his  works  in 
sculpture  and  architecture  were  not,  though 
Plato  calls  them  so,  works  of  great  value, — even 
that  there  never  was  a Dmdalus  ; nevertheless 
statues  were  called  after  him,  AaidaXa,  sculptors 
bore  his  name  till  the  time  of  Socrates,  and 
the  city  Dicdala,  according  to  the  legend  told 
by  Alexander,  was  built  where  Da-dalus,  being 
killed  by  the  bite  of  a water-snake,  was  buried. 
IMr.  Falkener  did  very  well,  therefore,  when  he 
took  Da'dalus  for  his  title,  though  fe-^',  we 
suppose,  will  agree  with  him  that  “ a work  on 
sculpture  can  bear  no  other  name.”  Mr. 
Falkener  is  an  enthusiast  touchuig  classic 
art,  and  very  desirable  it  is  that  we  should 
have  a few  enthusiasts  in  this  respect  rushing 
to  an  extreme,  and  so  helping  to  keep  a 
just  balance,  or  the  rising  generation  of  archi- 
tects under  the  present  teaching  might  be  led 
to  believe  that  the  world  was  not  made  until 
the  twelfth  century,  or  thereabouts.  We  dissent 
from  many  of  his  inferences,  but  we  have  read 
the  book  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  It  is 
scholarly  and  elegant.  lie  has  brought  to- 
gether a large  number  of  quotations,  more  or 
less  valuable,— so  man}',  indeed,  that  he  feels 
it  neces.sary  to  remind  the  reader,  as  au 
apology,  that  the  only  way  in  which  he  could 
exhibit  the  genius  of  ancient  art  was  by 
giving  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  upon  the 
subject.  These  opinions  he  has  endeavoured 
to  classify  and  methodize,  so  that  conclusions 
may  the  more  easily  be  deduced  from  them. 
He  believes,  and  we  agree  -vi’ith  him,  that  every 
tradition  is  pregnant  with  a meaning, — though, 
as  he  might  have  added,  it  is  sometimes  not  a 
very  weighty  one. 

An  introduction  of  twenty-five  pages  and 
the  frontispiece  are  devoted  to  re-setting  forth, 
with  reference  to  the  Parthenon,  the  opinion 
of  Quatremere  de  Quincy  in  respect  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Elis,  that  the 
ceiling  vras  of  circular  fernn.  This  introduction 
■vve  printed  in  full  some  time  ago,  •}■  together 
with  a section  of  the  Piirthenon,  showing  the 
vault-formed  ceiling.  No  positive  proof  can 


* “Diedalus;  or,  the  Causes  and  Principles  of  the 
Excellence  of  Greek  Sculpture.”  By  Edward  Falkener, 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Bologna,  and  of  the  Archaio-’ 
logical  Institutes  of  Rome  and  Berlin.  London:  Long, 
man,  Green,  Longman,  & Roberts,  i860, 
t See  p.  213,  ante. 


which  is  sho-wn  on  many  coins  bearing  Grecian 
buildings  represents  the  vault  of  the  temple, 
that  the  artist  endeavoured  to  show  in  one 
view,  the  front  portico,  and  the  interior  of  the 
temple,  with  its  statue  and  vault  over.  But 
then  all  these  coins  are  Roman,  ilorcover, 
the  author  of  “ Axchitectura  Numismatiea” 
supposes  that  these  conventional  types  of  tem- 
ples are  mere  haldachinos,  instead  of  temples. 
Mr.  Falkener’s  own  argument  may  be  thus 
stated.  He  considered  that  the  interior  had  two 
colonnades,  one  above  the  other  (as  was  doubt* 
less  the  case).  He  made  the  size  of  the  upper 
column  arbitrarily  about  half  the  size  of  the 
lower.  When  this  was  done  there  was  still 
considerable  space  to  fill  up,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  utmost  altitude  was  required 
in  order  to  admit  the  statue.  This  space 
being  just  sufficient  for  a semi-circular  arch, 
and  the  arch  being  the  form  which  tilled  up  the 
angular  lines  of  walls  and  rafters  with  least 
sacrifice  of  room,  “ I did  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
it,”  he  says,  “ particularly  as  I considered  that 
this  was  the  only  form  capable  of  admitting 
the  colossal  image,  and  that  it  was  the  only 
form  in  w'hich  the  hyprcthral  opening  could 
partake  of  a graceful  cliaracter.” 

This  reasoning,  however,  depends  too  much 
on  supposition  to  be  readily  received.  Consider 
the  upper  story  sufficiently  lofty,  and  a roof  of 
three  spans  may  be  made  to  meet  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. That  the  arch  had  been  used  at 
this  time  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt ; 
Egyptian  and  Asspian  monuments  supply 
evidence  of  it ; but  in  proof  of  the  theory  that 
vaulted  ceilings  were  used  in  Greek  temples  -wc 
have  not  yet  discovered  any  evidence.  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  ingenious  theory  of  an  elevated 
clerestory  with  span-roof  on  each  side,  though 
not  free  from  objections,  seems  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  Greek  architecture. 

As  an  appendix,  Mr.  Falkener  prints  the 
opinions  of  several  eminent  persons  who  have 
given  attention  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Cockerell, 
Colonel  Leake,  and  Mr.  Bouorai,  accept  the 
vaulted  ceiling  ; the  latter  saying, — “When  I 
read  your  essay,  and  consulted  the  lexicon  for 
such  terms  as  a\j/tda,  Trpofi/jKU],  and  TpaXicig, 
used  by  writers  of  the  time  when  the  roof  of 
the  Parthenon  and  other  Greek  temples  wore 
standing,  it  seemed  to  me  impo.ssible  to  with- 
hold consent.” 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Hittorff,  Profes.sor 
Gerhard,  of  Berlin,  and  Professor  Donaldson, 
refuse  to  do  so.  The  latter,  apparently  over- 
looking that  the  claim  is  for  an  arched  wooden 
ceiling,  says  : — 


_ ■ No  concentric  stones  Lave  been  found  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Parthenon.  Could  they  ail  have 
escaped  ?_  Thirty  years  ago  I entered  upon  the 
question  in  the  supplementary  volume  to  Stuart’s 
‘Athens;’  but  I could  make  nothing  of  it,  the 
Greek  terms  were  of  such  doubtful  interpretation, 
and  so  few  monuments  in  Greek  art,  except  the 
subterranean  chambers,  to  reason  upon.  How- 
ever, ventilating  the  question  can  produce  no 
harm.  Facts,  they  say,  are  stubborn  things;  but 
preconceived  notions  are  stubborner,  so  you  will 
have  a hard  fight  to  go  through  to  overcome 
the  established  conviction  of  pure  Greek  archi- 
tecture liaving  been  entirely  trabeated.” 

M.  Hittorff,  in  his  letter,  speaks  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  completion  of  his  first  volume 
on  the  Ancient  Architecture  of  ■ti'icily,  and 
concludes  with  words  which  we  may  English, 
“ I ask  from  the  Supreme  Architect  the  favour 
to  be  permitted  to  complete  my  -works  upon 
the  ancient  remains  of  that  beautiful  and  won- 
derful country,  and  I beseech  Him,  also,  to 


sustain  you  in  your  glorious  endeavours  to 
assist  in  the  spread  of  a love  for  and  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  ancient  art,  which,  what- 
ever may  be  said  and  done,  will  always 
be  the  purest  source  -whence  modern  art  may 
draw.” 

We  must  pass  on  to  another  part  of  Mr. 
Falkener’s  book.  When  he  comes  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  high  degree  of  excellence 
attained  to  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  he  dwells 
on  the  fact  that  each  man  laboured  for  distinc- 
tion, each  man  was  content  with  glory.  If  the 
artist’s  design  met  with  approbation,  it  became 
his  object  so  to  improve  and  perfect  it,  that 
the  finished  work  should  rank  with  the  master- 
pieces of  his  age,  and  be  treasured  up  by  pos- 
terity as  a sacred  heir-loom.  That  it  would  be 
so  treasured,  if  excellent,  he  knew  full  well. 
Cicero,  in  his  oration  against  Vems,  the  Sici- 
lian prai-tor,  for  his  spoliation  of  that  province, 
thus  sums  up  his  declamation  by  enumerating 
several  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  anti- 
quity:— “ What  remuneration,”  he  says,  “do 
you  imagine,  could  compensate  the  Khegians, 
no-w  Roman  citizens,  for  the  loss  of  their  marble 
Venus  ? What  the  Tarentines,  if  they  were  to 
lose  their  Europa  on  a Bull,  their  Satyr,  and 
other  works  deposited  in  their  temple  of 
Vesta  ? What  the  Thespians  for  their  statue 
of  Cupid,  for  which  alone  strangers  crowd  to 
Thespue  I What  the  Cnidians  for  their  marble 
Veuus  1 What  the  Coans  for  their  image  of 
that  goddess  ? What  the  Ephesians  for  the 
loss  of  their  Alexander  ? What  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cyzicus,  for  their  Ajax  or  Medea  I 
What  the  Rhodians  for  their  lalysus  I What 
the  Athenians  for  their  marble  Bacchus,  their 
picture  of  Paralus,  or  their  bronze  heifer  by 
Myron  ? It  would  be  tedious  and  superfluous,” 
he  concludes,  “to  dwell  upon  all  the  rarities 
which  attract  strangers  throughout  Asia  and 
Greece.”  While  the  house  of  Socrates,  iu- 
cluding  his  furniture,  was  valued  at  18Z.,  and 
the  price  of  an  ordinary  bouse  in  Athens,  wa.s 
about  half  an  attic  talent,  say  100^,  sixty 
talents  (say  12,000^.)  were  offered  for  a paint- 
ing by  Nicias,  the  Athenian,  which  he  refused, 
preferring  to  give  it  to  his  country. 

“ By  the  general  interest  thus  excited,  the 
artist  felt  that  every  eye  was  upon  him,  each  man 
was  able  to  appreciate  or  criticise  his  labours  : his 
work  was  no  offspring  of  private  caprice,  but 
looked  forward  to  anxiously  by  the  public  eye. 
Nor  was  this  all : he  himself  felt  that  ho  was  as 
much  a citizen  as  any  other,  that  he  was  working 
for  himself,  and  that  he  would  be  as  much  grieved 
as  any  one  did  the  monument  not  answer  to  the 
e.xpectations  raised  of  it.” 


It -was,  our  author  mamtain.s,  the  excellency  of 
their  teaching,  theirseeiug  around  them  men  dis- 
tinguished by  all  that  was  great  and  glorious,  and 
their  beliolding  on  every  side  the  masterpieces 
of  their  art,  at  once  serving  for  instruction  and 
incentive,  which  enabled  the  Grecian  artist  to 
succeed  in  imparting  a chai-m  to  everything  he 
touched. 

Each  town  desired  to  have  the  most  perfect 
images  of  the  several  divinities,  but  especially 
of  its  protecting  god.  It  was  thus  that  each 
city  became  tilled  with  works  of  art.  The 
number  of  statues  contained  in  Corinth  sur- 
passes belief.  In  Athens,  after  being  so  often 
plundered,  Pausanias  describes  three  hundred 
statues  as  worthy  of  particular  notice.  Alto- 
gether, Pliny  supposes  that  there  must  have 
been  three  thousand  in  this  city,  and  as  many 
ut  Olympia.  From  Delphi,  after  having  been 
ten  times  pillaged,  and  five  hundred  bronze 
statues  had  been  carried  away  by  Nero  from 
the  temple  of  Apollo  only,  there  remained  some 
hundreds  more  to  be  described  by  Pausanias. 
In  short,  such  was  the  wealth  of  Greece  in 
works  of  art  that  after  three  centuries  of 
Roman  conquest,  Pausanias  was  able  to  describe 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
statues,  thirty-three  of  which  were  colossal. 

When  we  come  to  consider  in  what  the 
excellence  of  Greek  art  consisted,  the  first 
principle  whicli  we  meet  with  is,  that  it  souo-ht 
always  the  beautiful.  " 

“Nothing  common  or  vulgar,”  says  Mr. 
Falkener,  “ was  to  be  allowed : every  object 
was  to  he  exhibited  in  the  most  beautiful 
aspect  of  which  it  was  capable.  Tlie  ancients, 
says  Aristotle,  pronounced  the  beautiful  to  be 
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the  good.  And  so  Socrates,— Nothing  is  beau- 
tiful which  is  not  good.” 

Which  do  you  think,  asked  Socrates  of 
Parrhasius,  do  men  behold  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  satisfaction— the  representations 
by  which  good,  beautiful,  and  lovely  manners 
are  expressed,  or  those  which  exhibit  the  base, 
deformed,  corrupt,  and  hateful  ? The  most 
beautiful  of  all  spectacles,  says  Plato,  for  who- 
ever "wishes  to  contemplate  it,  is  it  not  that  of 
the  beauty  of  the  soul,  and  beauty  of  the  body, 
united,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  each 
other  i The  Greeks  ever  believed  beauty,  more 
especially  of  the  female  form  and  coimtenance, 
to  be  indicative  of  goodness. 

" Every  spirit,  as  il  is  most  pure, 

And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  heavenly  light, 

So  it  the  fairer  body  doth  procure 
To  habit  in.” — Sprmer. 

The  sculptor  sought  to  convey  to  the  marble 
the  hidden  attributes  of  the  soul,  to  awaken  by 
bodily  forms  the  secret  operations  of  the  mind  ; 
and  this  was  not  an  occasional  exercise,  but  a 
constant  duty. 

It  is  asserted  by  an  ancient  author,  and  we 
agree  with  him,  that  he  who  erects  a monument 
imworthy  of  his  country,  has  inflicted  a wrong 
which  will  cease  only  "with  tho  destruction  of 
the  momunent. 

In  the  chapter  on  Iconic  Polychromy,  our 
author  brings  together  much  interesting  in- 
formation bearing  on  the  fact,  wliich  must  bo 
considered  settled,  that  many  of  the  Greek 
statues  were  coloured.  He  considers  that  while 
colour  was  used  most  sparingly  for  the  flesh, 
positive  colour  -was  probably  used  in  the  ac- 
cessories ; otherwise  the  marble  might  look 
dirty,  and  that  it  is,  perhaps,  through  a neglect 
of  this  consideration,  that  modern  attempts,  by 
Pradier  on  the  Continent,  and  Gibson  in  this 
country,  to  restore  iconic-polychromy,  have 
not  been  more  successful.  The  coloured  casts 
of  the  Elgin  marbles,  exhibited  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  he  considers  can  only  be  regarded  “as 
a calumny  upon  Greek  taste,  as  a gross  libel 
upon  ancient  art.”  The  much  debated  word 
cirnmlitio  is  of  course  discussed  : he  considers 
it  to  refer  to  the  act  of  polishing.  As  to 
Polychromic  architecture,  he  says, — 

“ It  IS  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  every 
monument  of  Grecian  art,  of  pure  stylo,  whether 
of  Greece,  Sicily,  Metapontum,  Xanthus,  or  Hali- 
carnassus, was  adorned  with  colour;  and  if  wo 
judge  hy  tho  evidences  of  colour  on  the  monu- 
ments themselves,  instead  of  by  the  unfounded 
‘ restorations  ’ hy  modern  architects,  we  must,  if 
capable  of  appreciating  art,  confess  its  beauty : — 
“ II  n'y  avait  pas,  dans  touts  la  G-rhce,  un  seul 
temple  construit  avec  soin  el  avec  quelqite  luxe,  qui 
lie  fid  plus  ou  moins  colored''  Such  is  the  remark 
of  the  diligent  inquirer,  the  Chev.  Bri'mdsted. 

The  same  chapter  treats  also  of  chrysele- 
phantine sculpture,  and  is  learned,  interesting, 
and  admirable. 

In  his  review  of  modern  sculpture,  for  whicli, 
nevertheless,  he  has  few  good  words  himself  to 
sjiy,  he  cautions  others  against  injustice  to  tho 
modern  artist,  and  calls  upon  the  ignorant  critic 
to  jiause, — 

"Before  he  proceeds  to  condemn  a work  which 
has  entailed  labour,  thinking,  and  expense,  united 
with  a long  study  of  the  antique,  and  a constant 
analysis  of  modern  wants,  let  him  reflect  that 
he  is  seeking  to  gain  a transient  reputation  for 
his  pen,  at  the  permanent  loss  of  reputation  to  the 
artist;  that  possibly  his  criticism  may  be  false, 
and  therefore,  as  the  artist  has  no  opportunity  of 
being  heard  in  defence,  he  is  taking  upon  himself 
the  part  of  a calumniator  rather  than  that  of  a 
ci'itic.” 

So  say  we  ; and  further,  let  not  the  artist  be 
overlooked.  Let  him  rather  feel  that  it  is  <a 
distinction  and  an  honour  to  be  an  artist,  and 
that  such  honour  and  distinction  are  recog- 
nized by  the  public.  Quite  true  is  the  pro- 
verb, “ Difficult  are  the  beautiful.”  Mr.  Falkc- 
uer  in  this  is  fully  with  us. 

There  is  au  interesting  and  valuable  chapter 
on  Perspective,  in  the  course  of  which  our 
author’s  prejudice  against  Medii"eval  work  is 
curiously  shown ; for  while  he  points  to  the 
figures  in  the  west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral 
(which  look  well  in  their  place,  but  are  found 
to  be  disproportioned  when  brought  down  to 
the  eye),  as  an  illustration  of  the  necessity  of 
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representing  proportions,  not  as  they  are,  but 
as  it  is  desired  they  should  appear,  he  refuses 
to  adopt  the  conclusion  natural  to  be  drawn 
from  the  premises  here  given  ; as  otherwise 
he  says,  he  would  “ have  to  attribute  to  these 
sculptures  an  amount  of  skill  and  refinement 
quite  incompatible  with  the  state  of  the  arts 
in  the  Middle  Ages.” 

Here,  however,  we  must  end.  We  have  left 
ourselves  only  sufficient  space  to  say,  that  tho 
book  is  illustrated  with  a number  of  pho- 
tographs and  chi’omo-lithographs  of  classical 
sculpture,  including  the  Minerva  Borghese, 
the  Laocoon,  Diana  Agrotera,  tho  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere, the  Venus  de  Medicq  and  a beautiful 
mosaic  of  a female  figure,  in  the  museum  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Tarento.  The  work  is, 
moreover,  admirably  printed  and  bound ; and 
is  altogether  such  a book  as  the  man  of  taste 
and  refinement,  and  the  directors  of  libraries, 
should  feel  it  a duty  to  purchase. 


THE  SEWAGE  FOR  THE  SOIL. 

CROmON. 

The  great  question  how  best  to  bring  town 
sewage  and  agricultural  soil  together,  to  tho  mu- 
tual advantage  of  both  town  and  country,  has  now 
been  pretty  long  agitated,  and  it  is  full  time  the 
question  were  settled.  This  is  not  to  be  done  by 
opinion  alone,  but  by  practical  experiment  cora- 
bined  with  rational  theory ; and,  indeed,  such 
experiment  is  in  course  of  progress ; and  wherever 
there  is  any  prospect  of  its  extension,  it  is  a pity 
to  check  it  too  severely  hy  adverse  and  warning 
opinions  and  statements,  unless  there  he  some- 
thing obviously  and  incontestably  absurd  or  wrong 
in  the  particular  experimental  scheme  to  put  a 
stop  to  which  the  attempt  is  made.  Should  the 
finaucial  or  economical,  or  even  the  sanitary,  ex- 
pectation be  unsound,  the  error  wiU,  ere  long,  cor- 
rect itself;  and, in  the  meantime, in  a question  of 
vital  and  national  importance,  the  public  will  be 
gleaning  invaluable  experience  from  almost  all  the 
practical  schemes  which  may  be  devised  or  car- 
ried out. 

These  preliminary  ideas  have  been  suggested  by 
the  scheme  which  we  lately  announced  for  making 
use  of  the  Croydon  sewage  in  irrigating  the  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  hy  an  interesting 
correspondence  to  which  that  scheme  has  led.  In 
this  case,  for  example,  no  disinfectant  is  contem-- 
plated.  Now  it  is  easy  to  get  up  a dilettante  out- 
cry against  any  practical  endeavour  to  solve  the 
great  problem  without  the  use  of  (but  too  gene- 
rally expensive  and,  in  this  case,  impracticable) 
disinfectants — or  deodorizers  rather,  — agencies 
which  are  so  important  and  invaluable  in  town  use; 
hut  it  still  remains  to  be  fully  proved  whether,  as 
we  have  long  and  repeatedly  suggested,  the  earth 
itself  may  not  bo  an  adequate  deodorizer  of  di- 
luted materials  such  as  town  sewage,  simply 
" irrigating,  not  drowning,”  the  land  itself. 
Wherever  a feasible  attempt  is  being  made  to  try 
this  great  question,  we  say, — Give  it  fair  play — do 
not  forestall  the  conclusion  by  exciting  tho  now 
wide-enough-awake  public  opinion  as  to  want  of 
" disinfection.”  The  earth  is  a very  potent  deodo- 
rizer and  disinfectant : there  can  be  no  doubt , 
about  it;  and  quite  recently,  if  we  mistake  not, 
Mr.  Spencer,  of  Liverpool,  has  incidentally  been 
shedding  some  new  light  on  this  subject  in  w’hat 
he  has  said  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  and 
ozone’*  in  connection  with  the  filtration  of  water 
through  soils  or  strata,  and  the  purification  of  the 
water  thereby.  The  experiments  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bowditcb,  of  Wakefield,  ou  the  power  of  clay  to 
fix  sulphuret  of  carbon  and  other  abominations  of 
foul  gas,  also  seem  to  bear  indirectly  on  the  same 
important  subject.  Let  the  power  of  the  soil  it- 
self, then,  iu  deodorizing  the  sewage  of  towns,  by 
all  means  be  faiily  and  fully  tried,  as  it  is  ahoutto 
be  at  Croydon,  which, — once  so  notorious  for  ill- 
health,  and  now  likely  to  become,  from  sanitary 


* AlthouBh  we  are  here  urging  a fair  trial  for  the  soil 
itself  as  a great  natural  deodorizer,  we  are  quite  alive  to 
the  possibility— nay,  we  had  almost  said  the  probability, 
—of  some  artificial  deodorizer  being  after  all  found  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  disposal  of  town  sewage,  whether 
over  the  land  or  not.  But  either  way  it  will  be  right  to 
keep  in  view  that  another  great  natural  deodorizer  be- 
sides the  soil  is  ozone,  whether  in  the  air  or  the  earth,  and 
whether  naturally  or  artificially  applied.  If  its  artificial 
application  be  found  requisite,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we 
believe,  that  Schdnbein,  the  discoverer  of  ozone,  was 
right  in  pointing  to  permanganate  of  potash  as  a perfect 
or  complete  ozonizer,  and  hence  deodorizer.  It  is  this 
sarne  agency  that  is  known  as  “ Condy’s  fiiiid,”  and  with 
which  some  successful  experiments  we  recollect  were 
some  time  since  made  ou  the  metropolitau  sewage.  This, 
too,  is  the  air  test  used  at  Manchester,  and  so  much  re- 
commended by  Miss  Nightingale  and  others  • and  it  is  a 
test  for  purity  in  wnter  as  well  as  air. 
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experiment,  no  less  celebrated  for  good  health, — 
seems  to  have  somehow  assumed  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinction of  being  tho  "vile  body”  for  more  than 
one  salutary  "crucial  experiment”  of  great  as 
well  as  decisive  importance  to  the  public  and  tho 
country  at  large. 

An  interesting  correspondence,  as  we  have  said, 
has  recently  been  going  on  (in  the  Times')  on  the 
subject  of  this  Croydon  sewage  scheme,  of  which 
Mr.  Shepherd,  C.E.,  is  the  engineer. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  cautions  the  public  or  the  Croy- 
don Sewage  Company  against  this  scheme,  or  rather 
against  extravagant  outlays  on  liquid  manure 
irrigation-works  (though  decidedly  in  favour  of 
liquid  sewage)  and  other  points  of  importance, 
impliedly  applying  them  to  this  scheme;  and  he 
adduces  the  Carlisle  experiment  as  the  example 
which  ought  to  be  followed,  or  tho  criterion  of 
what  should  be  done.  " At  Carlisle,”  he  remarks, 
" where  there  is  a population  over  30,000,  the 
entire  volume  of  sewage  is  pumped  and  applied  to 
some  fifty  acres  efland  by  means  of  surface  irriga- 
tion. The  capital  sunk  for  such  irrigation  is  under 
1,000?.  I have  not  he.ard  of  any  extravagant  in- 
come from  this  speculation ; but,  on  the  contrary, 
I have  heard  of  some  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the 
grass  when  grown  and  cut.”  Tho  capital  of  the 
Croydon  Sewage  Company  is  30,000?.,  and  they 
propose  to  use  the  same  quantity  of  sewage  in  the 
irrigation  of  a much  larger  surface  of  land. 

Mr.  Shepherd  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Rawlinson, 
says : — 

“ The  attempt  of  putting  the  sewage  of  Carlisle,  with  a 
population  of  30,000  inhabitants,  on  fifty  acres  of  land, 
and  to  expect  that  those  fifty  acres  of  land  will  pay  all 
expenses  of  steam-engine,  pipes,  labour,  &c.,  are  results 
of  sheer  insanity ; nor  do  1 wonder  at  the  proprietors  not 
being  able  to  dispose  of  the  grass.  For  Mr.  Rawlinson  to 
say  that  all  the  sewage  of  Carlisle  has  been  punrped  on 
these  fifty  acres  of  land  1 think  is  mere  ‘ figure  of  speech  ’ 
on  the  part  of  that  gentleman.  For  the  information  of 
Mr.  Rawlinson,  I beg  to  state  the  corporation  of  the  town 
of  Croydon  (also  30,000  inhabitants)  has  taken  not  fifty 
but  ninety  acres  of  laud;  and,  after  irrigating  nearly  all 
these  ninety  acres  of  land  with  most  astounding  success, 
in  the  shape  of  abundant  and  healthy  crops,  only  a small 
quantity  of  the  sewage  could  be  used,  the  vast  bulk  of  it 
running  to  waste  in  the  river  Wandle.” 

Mr.  Rawlinson  had  remarked  that  the  crops  on 
sewage-irrigated  soil  must  he  consumed  quickly  : 
this  Mr.  Shepherd  denies,  and  states  that  at  Croy- 
don hay  is  made  of  the  grass,  rye-grass,  and  clover, 
and  stacked,  as  are  the  oats;  so  that  they  are  not, 
and  do  not  require  to  be,  consumed  quickly,  hlr. 
Rawlinson  speaks  of  the  cost  of  underground  irri- 
gation : Mr.  Shepherd  states  that  his  plan  is  for 
surface  irrigation.  He  thanks  Mr.  Ravvliuson  for 
suggesting  a reduction  of  the  Croydon  Company’s 
capital  to  3,000?.;  but  fears  that  hy  doing  this  he 
should  be  only  repeating  what  Mr.  Rawlinson 
states  is  a failure  at  Carlisle. 

Mr.  M'Dougall,  the  engineer  of  the  Carlisle 
works,  andtheinanufiicturer  of  now  pretty  well 
known  disinfectants,  next  writes,  stating  that  it 
is  "unwise  in  any  corporation  or  local  authority 
to  permit  the  application  of  sewage  to  land  iu 
the  vicinity  of  towns  without  well-considcrcd 
means  for  rendering  the  sewage  permanently  im- 
putrescible.”  This  of  course  bears  directly  upon 
the  question  of  disinfectants,  but,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  soil  itself  he  nob  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 
The  application  of  deodorizers  iu  tanks  or  reser- 
voirs where  sewage  is  to  be  stored,  or  the  covering 
up  of  these,  is  a separate  question,  however,  well 
worthy  'of  consideration.  But  it  must  be  here 
noted  that  disinfection  may  be  very  requisite 
with  much  sewage  on  little  laud,  whEe  it  is  not  so 
with  the  same  sewage  diffused  and  spread,  aud 
e.xposcd  to  the  disinfectant  power  loth  of  earth 
and  air  on  much  land.  The  latter,  too,  looks 
much  }nore  like  a natural  and  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  on  a great  and  national  scale. 

The  next  correspondent  is  Mr.  J.  F.  Bate- 
man, C.E.,  who  corroborates  Mr.  M’Dougall’s 
views  as  to  disinfection,  and  gives  his  testimony 
to  the  success  of  Mr.  M'Dougall’s  process  at  Car- 
lisle. In  the  close  of  his  letter  Mr.  Bateman 
says,— 

“ Very  careful  experiments,  continued  for  a consider- 
able period,  and  on  a tolerably  large  scale,  on  the  sewage 
of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  which  were  conducted  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Thomas  Anderson,  led  us  both  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  process  of  precipitation  would  be 
likely  to  succeed  as  a commercial  speculation  while  a 
solvent  or  non-precipitating  agent,  like  that  of  Mr. 
M’Dougall’s,  would  most  probably  effect  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

In  conclusion,  I will  only  add  that  the  result  of  my  in- 
vestigations leads  me  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  that  liquid  sewage,  in  its  ordinary  state,  must 
be  applied  quickly  and  cheaply  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
farmer.  I do  not  think  it  will  bear  the  cost  of  expensive 
works  or  distant  tran.sport,  and  it  ought  on  no  account 
to  be  used  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns  without 
beuig  previously  rendered  innocuous  to  health.” 

Here  let  us  repeat,  lest  we  ourselves, — one  of 
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the  very  earliest  and  oldest  pioneers  of  disinfection 
and  deodorization  of  noxious  matters,— be  misun- 
derstood  as  deprecating  the  importance  of  this 
point, — that  the  very  question  at  issue  is,  will  not 
a sufficient  surface  of  soil  " irrigated  — not 
dron'ned” — with  liquid  and  diffuse  sewage,  be  quite 
“innocuous  to  health  P'’  In  truth,  it  is  alleged 
that  this  question  has  already  been  decided,  in 
more  places  than  one,  in  favour  of  this  simple 
mode  of  disposing  of  sewage,  and  Mr.  Shepherd 
states  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish,  by  the 
nostrils  at  least,  if  blindfold,  between  a field  so 
irrigated  and  a field  not  irrigated  at  all;  and  he 
adds,  in  his  reply  to  another  letter  not  alluded  to 
here,  that  the  mass  of  corruption  which  is  perpe- 
tually being  poured  into  cemeteries  without  affect- 
ing the  sense  of  smell,  ought  to  convince  the 
writer  (Mr.  P.  H.  Holland,  Medical  Inspector  of 
Burial  Department,)  of  the  deodorizing  powers  of 
earth.  But  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides  as 
reg^ds  this  illustration.  Dead  bodies  are  deeply 
buried  in  the  soil : on  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  corruption  is  most  intense : and  then  again, 
although  no  bad  smell  may  arise  from  a graveyard, 
it  may  be  unwholesome  as  regards  health  ifintra- 
}nural. 

In  his  reply  to  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Shepherd 
enters  at  some  length  into  the  experiments  already 
succe^fully  tried  at  Croydon  by  the  corporation, 
ot  which  we  have  already  given  some  account.*  As 
to  Mr.  Bateman’s  conclusions  on  the  subject  of 
distant  carriage  of  sewage,  he  remarks  that — • 

" Peru  is  some  15,000  or  16,000  miles  from  England,  yet 
it  pays  to  bring  manure  (with  all  the  contingent  expenses) 
tor  our  fields  from  that  distant  region.  With  this  manure. 
80  far-fetched  and  dearly -bought,  the  farmer  gets  but  one 
crop  of  grass  or  grain  from  h^s  fields.  From  the  sewage 
manure  [which  contains  all  the  elements  of  guano,  and  is 
m a condition  better  suited  for  assimilation  with  the  soil) 
the  farmer  gets  his  three  or  four  crops  of  gra.ss.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  is  good  pasturage  for  his  farming  stock 
rnucti  laier  in  the  winter  and  much  earlier  in  the  spring 
than  can  be  derived  from  the  guano.  The  Croydon  Sewage 
Company  will  deliver  thesewage  to  each  farmer  atareutal 
ol  30s.  per  acre  per  annum.” 

Mr.  M'Dougall  next  writes  as  to  his  disinfectant 
powder  and  solutiou,  stating  that  the  powder  was 
not  intended  for  sewage,  and  urges  that  disinfec- 
tion improves  the  agricultural  value  of  the  sew- 
age;  whereas  Mr.  Shepherd  maintains  that  it 
“murders”  it  for  any  use  the  farmer  can  make 
of  it. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Brighton,  who  has  bad  some 
rather  dear-bought  experience  at  Rugby,  next 
writes,  protesting  against  the  e.xtreme  views,  both 
of  Mr.  Rawlinson  and  Mr.  Shepherd,  as  to  the 
extent  of  surface  over  which  liquid  sewage  is  best 
spread.  The  Croydon  sewage,  he  maintains,  would 
furnish  material  for  750  acres  of  soil,  which  would 
disinfect  the  whole  so  as  to  meet  every  sanitary 
requirement,  Nearly  twice  the  extent  of  land, 
however,  he  admits,  would,  with  inexpensive  ap- 
plication, yield  larger  agricultural  returns  by  the 
spreading  of  the  Croydon  sewage  over  it  all ; but 
he  deprecates  an  elaborate  system  of  “ trunk  and 
branch  pipeage  with  tungs  and  leaves  in  the  form 
of  gutta-percha  hose  and  distributors.”  To  a 
certain  extent,  he  adds,  even  with  steam-power 
and  iron  pipes,  any  town  not  very  ill  situated 
(London  perhaps  excepted)  may  profitably  utilize 
its  sewage.  The  Croydon  sewage,  Mr.  Walker 
believes,  would  turn  50  acres  into  a pestilential 
swamp,  though,  reasonably  applied,  so  as  to  suit 
agricultural  requirements,  it  would  need  no 
disinfectant,  and  would  double  and  treble  the 
herbage,  which  cattle  would  eat  with  the  utmost 
avidity. 

Finally,  Mr.  Shepherd  lias  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  convert  the  great  chemico-agricultural 
authority,  Baron  Liebig,  to  his  views  in  respect  to 
tlie  piactical  use  of  the  sewage  of  Loudon  (and  of 
Croydon  too,  we  presume)  ou  the  soil  according  to 
his  plan.  The  correspondence  in  which  this  fact 
is  announced  is  brief,  and  so  important  as  to  merit 
quotation ; — 

“ Jan.  6.—  Dear  Baron  Liebig,  — Your  Chemistry  of 
ApncHtlure,  page  165,  containa  the  following  paragraph  - 
* Che  domestic  arrangements  peculiar  to  the  English 
render  it  difficult  [perhaps  impossible)  to  collect  the  im- 
mense  quantity  of  phosphates  which  are  daily  sent  into 
the  rivers  in  the  forms  of  urine  and  excrement.’  This 
statement,  coming  from  so  eminent  an  authority,  has 
induced  inost  people  to  consider  it  almost  impossible  to 
do  anything  with  the  London  sewage,  otherwise  than 
throw  it  into  the  Thames.  As  my  plan  for  utilizing  the 
sewage  of  London  has  received  the  approbation  of  all 
parties  who  have  paid  the  least  attention  to  this;subiect 
Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  favour  me  with  yont  opinion  ?— 

I am,  &c.  Geo.  SiinpirKnp,  C.E.” 

Munich,  Jan.  {).— Dear  Sir,  — My  ideas  about  the 
possibility  of  collecting  the  sewage  of  London  have  under- 
gone  a considerable  change  by  the  perusal  of  your  paroph 
let  on ' London  Sewage  and  its  Application  to  Agriculture  ’ 

Ihe  simple  way  in  which  you  solve  the  problem  has  con- 
nneed  me  not  only  of  the  possibility  but  practicability  of 
:ollccting  the  sewage  of  Londou  for  agricultural  pur- 
loses. — I am,  &c.  Justus  Vo.v  Lierio.” 


* We  shall  next  week  give  official  particulars. 


THE  LU'ERPOOL  CEMETERY  COMPE- 
TITION  DESIGNS. 

The  Liverpool  cemetery  competition  enjoys  a 
very  great  advantage  m being  so  late  in  the  field. 
In  the  demand  for  cemetery  chapels,  created 
by  the  Extramural  Interment  Act,  the  e.irliest 
efforts  were  necessarily  experimental;  but  now 
that  time  has  shown  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  the  groundwork  upon  which  a design  should 
be  reared  becomes  more  clearly  indicated.  In  the 
very  numerous  cemeteries  formed,  and  buildings 
already  completed  upon  them,  we  have  finger- 
marks of  warning,  as  well  as  guides  to  discrimina- 
tion. ^ We  see  that  there  is  an  appropriate  ex- 
pression to  be  given  to  n cemetery  chapel,  as  well 
as  to  a more  imposing  edifice, — that  it  can  be 
made  to  proclaim  its  purpose  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a large-lettered  notice.  Some  of  the  earlier 
specimens  of  these  buildings  verge  upon  a school- 
house  appearance,  others  upon  that  of  a miniature 
cathedral.  However,  after  the  experience  vre 
have  now  purchased,  any  inarticulateness  of 
design  will  be  inexcusable.  We  must  be  content 
to  let  bygones  he  bygones ; but  it  remams  for  us 
to  exercise  such^  watchfulness  as  will  prevent  any 
additional  occasion  for  future  regret. 

The  important  character  of  the  competition  for 
the  Anfield-park  Cemetery,  Walton,  may  be  noted 
from  the  fact  that  a sum  of  11,250/.  is  to  be  ex- 
peuded  on  the  buildings  alone;  and  that  a round 
sum  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
may  be  calculated  upon  as  a total  cost,  including 
expenses  of  designs  and  supervision.  The  directions 
given  to  competitors,  constituting  tlie  ground 
upon  which  the  several  premiums  of  100/.,  50/., 
aud  30/.  would  he  awarded,  were  that  the  designs 
should  include  provision  for  an  Episcopal  chapel 
to  seat  400  persons,  with  space  for  forty  bodies, 
separated  by  a glazed  screen,  with  all  necessary 
conveniences,  for  a sum  of  3,000/. ; a chapel  for 
Nonconformists  to  seat  250  persons,  with  space 
screened  off  for  twenty  bodies,  at  a cost  of  2,250/.; 
a chapel  for  Roman  Catholics,  to  scat  300  per- 
sons, with  space  screened  off  for  twenty-five 
bodies,  at  a cost  of  2,500/.;  a mortuary,  for  the 
temporary  reception  of  at  least  twenty-five 
bodies,  with  separate  room,  for  1,000/. ,-  a super- 
intendent’s residence,  with  board-room,  office  with 
fire-proofroom,  clock  tower  with  four  dials,  with 
all  necessary  conveniences,  gas,  and  water  fittings, 
at  a cost  of  1,500/. ; and  a principal  entrance, 
with  a lodge  on  each  side,  to  include  carriage- 
ways and  foot-entrauccs,  with  all  conveniences  for 
the  public,  at  a cost  of  1,000/. 

It  will  he  at  once  manifest  that  the  require- 
ments were  of  no  ordinary  kind  ; and  one  of  the 
competitors,  in  the  remarks  accompanying  his 
designs,  justly  acknowledges  the  importance  of 
the  task,  when  he  says,  “In  addition  to  a mass 
of  drawings  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
different  buildings  (most,  if  not  all  of  them  dif- 
fermg  in  their  requirements  and  purpose),  there 
18  the  further  peculiarity  to  the  number  of  designs, 
that  each  one  becomes  as  it  were  a separate  com- 
petition of  itself,  that  virtually  six  competitions 
are  comprised  in  the  whole.” 

On  entering  the  very  lofty  and  well-lighted 
square  room  or  gallery  in  which  the  competitive 
drawings  are  hung,  two  convictions  are  at  once 
impressed  upon  our  minds;— the  unanimity  in  the 
style  adopted,  and  the  largo  amount  of  elaborate 
and  carefully-studied  and  finished  drawings  dis- 
played. With  the  exception  of  one  feeble  attempt 
by  “ Fidelitas,”  to  throw  out  a feeler  to  the  board 
by  the  exhil)ition,  among  his  thirty  Gothic  designs, 
of  an  “ alternative  ” Classic  entrance,  and  Italian 
superintendent’s  house,  the  style  universally 
adopted  by  the  competitors  is  Gothic. 

The  number  of  the  drawings  is,  about  150  plans, 
elevations,  aud  sections,  mounted;  sixty  or  more 
coloured  perspective  views,  framed,  aud  suspended 
from  the  walls  and  three  portfolios  of  as  many 
competitors’  designs,  which  lie  upon  the  table. 
We  are  surprised  to  find,  however,  that  the 
number  of  the  competitors  is  exceedingly  small. 

VV  hether  from  a fear  of  an  unequal  contest  with 
the  local  architects  (who,  it  will  be  observed  in 
nearly  all  provincial  competitions,  are  somehow  or 
other  the  successful  parties),  few  professional 
men  from  a distance  have  competed,  we  know  not 
but  as  the  large  display  of  some  250  or  more 
drawings  is  the  contributiou  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
individuals  only,  we_  may  pretty  well  guess  that 
the  Liverpool  architects  are  well  represented, 
and  that  a determined  praiseworthy  effort  has 
been  made  not  to  let  the  laurels  be  carried 
away  from  them ; and  that  this  being  pretty 
well  understood,  the  profession  geuerally  has 
allowed  it  to  remain  so.  How  far  the  local  gentle- 


themselves,  we  will  endeavour  to  show,  com- 
mencing with  the  designs  iu  the  order  in  which 
they  are  numbered  on  tho  walls. 

No.  1,  “Prosper  Thou  the  Work  of  our  Hands 
upon  us,”— in  a series  of  twcnty-ono  drawings, 
mounted  in  7-inch  frames,  shows  chapels,  with  a 
Continental  Oberwesel  on  the  Rhine  sort  of  archi- 
tecture externally,  with  effective  chromatic  inte- 
riors, m which  thoughtful  provision  is  made  by 
recessed  arcades  for  monuments  and  tablets,  and 
by  spaces  for  fresco  or  painted  memorials;  new 
opportunities  for  mourners  to  exercise  their  taste. 
The  position  of  the  spires  in  the  centre  of  the  sides 
of  these  chapels  is  objectionable,  as,  externally, 
they  only  group  well  from  one  point  of  view. 

No.  2,  “Mors  Janua  Vita?,”— by  twenty -two 
drawiup,  mounted,  and  six  framed,  exhibits  to 
perfection  the  talent  evidently  of  a junior  part- 
ner, with  a dash  of  assistance  by  the  senior.  Tho 
Nonconformist  chapel  is  remarkable,  .as  are  all  three 
cb.apels,  for  an  enormous  roof  with  dormers,  low 
upon  the  ground,  aud  for  having  in  its  elaborately 
panelled  gabelled  end  simply  a hcll-turrot,  whilo 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopal  chapels  liavo 
spires  and  towers.  The  mortuary  chapel  is  square 
m plan,  uith  hipped  mansard  roofs  and  metal 
cresting.  The  superintendent’s  residence  has  a 
top-heavy  campanile,  weakened  at  its  base  by  tho 
wide  eutrance-door,  and  looking  very  eccentric  by 
a diminutive  triplet,  with  a balcony  introduced 
over  it.^  Tliere  is  a general  character  of  elaborate 
uncertainty  as  to  the  style  the  author  wished  to 
adopt  in  the.se  designs,  a strange  mixture  of  Per- 
pendicular and  Early  English  predominating. 

No.  3,  “Spe,” — by  ten  sheets  of  drawings, 
shows  the  three  chapels,  all  with  towers  and  spires, 
of  consistent  Early  English  character,  though  a 
certain  nervousness  and  want  of  firmness  arc  ex- 
hibited equally  in  the  drawings  ns  in  the  design. 
The  carriage-porch,  corridors,  and  space  screened 
oft  for  the  bodies,  with  all  tho  other  conveniences, 
arc  well  arranged  and  commodious  in  all  tliroo 
chapels.  In  the  superintendent’s  residence,  the 
clock  tower  is  of  Late  Perpendicular  detail,  with 
a top-heavy,  Scotch-looking  roof.  The  mortuary 
IS  e.xccllently  planned,  and  the  groined  ribs,  tra- 
versing each  other  internally,  give  a stern  and 
imposing  eft'ect.  The  lantern  in  the  ccutrc  of 
tho  domed  roof  carried  upon  these  arches  assist 
the  ventilation  internally  and  the  outline  extor- 
nallj'.  In  the^  lodge  and  gates  considerable 
eccentricity  is  displayed  : the  gates  are  most  ela- 
borately panelled,  and  intended  to  be  bronzed 
and  gilt.  They  are  higher  than  the  adjoining 
lodges,  which  they  completely  swarapl  The 
“liver”  bird  is  introduced  ou  the  top  of  the  gate 
piers,  and  the  words  “Liverpool  Cemetery”  are 
placed  upon  the  gates.  Drinking-fountains  and 
horse-troughs  arc  provided,  these  being  the 
author’s  interpretation,  probably,  of  the  “ exterior 
conveniences  for  the  convenience  of  the  public.” 
The  details  of  this  lodge  aud  gates  are  a strango 
medley  of  Elizabethan,  Domestic,  and  Early  Vene- 
tian Gothic;  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  author’s 
mind  is  apparent  from  a note  in  his  specifications, 
which  says,  “ As  regards  tho  style,  although 
Gothic,  yet  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  they  arc 
equally  susceptible  of  being  Italian  if  thought 
proper.” 

No.  4,  “ I take  Aim  for  the  Mark.”— Eleven 
sheets  of  extraordinary  character  of  design.  The 
chapels  have  nave  and  aisles,  and  small  transepts  : 
tho  whole  of  the  nave  is  to  be  occupied  by  the 
forty  bodies,  while  the  aisles  are  seated  north  and 
south,  the  mourners  thus  looking  towards  the  nave 
aud  the  bodies.  The  mortuary  is  a parallelogram 
. divided  into  cells,  with  slabs  for  the  bodies.  Foiu- 
' squat  towers  at  the  angles  “ can  have  cisterns  for 
water  to  be  diffused  on  it  in  connection  with  the 
dead  bodies  if  required.”  This  is  a sort  of  morgue 
m the  Norman  style.  The  architecture  of  tho 
chapels  is  Flamboyant  Perpendicular,  in  some 
parts  bold  and  simple,  but  generally  there  is  no 
repose,  the  outline  being  frittered  away  in 
innumerable  gables  aud  gablets,  with  extrava- 
gantly large  crosses  and  metal  crestings. 

No.  5,  a Red  and  Blue  Circle.— The  Non- 
conformists and  Episcopalians  have  chapels  with 
nave  and  aisles  seated,  facing  north,  south,  east, 
and  w'est  indiscriminately,  with  a corpus  chapel 
on  one  side;  the  apsidal  cast  end  is  also  seated 
facing  west,  towards  the  pulpit  in  the  centre  of 
the  nave.  The  Roman  Catholic  has  a nave  with 
octagon  form  at  each  end,  and  n transept  with  a 
similar  shaped  end,  with  seats  all  facing  the 
corpus  chapel  opposite  the  transept.  We  think 
this  arrangement  would  by  no  means  suit  the 
Romish  ritual.  Externally,  the  outlines  shown  iu 
the  very  prettily  and  carefully  tinted  perspective 
drnwmgs  arc  very  good.  The  architecture  ‘ 
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which  loolis  as  if  it  could  he  executed  for  the 
money,  and  you  would  have  your  money’s  worth. 
The  towers  and  spires  of  all  three  chapels  are 
specially  good.  The  mortuary  is  remarkable  for  a 
post-mortem  chamber,  and  for  an  unusual  treat- 
ment of  roof,  quite  original,  though  not  in 
harmony  with  the  other  chapels.  The  author 
must  have  been  thinking  of  Norway  churches  or 
Chinese  pagodas.  The  lodges  on  each  side  of  the 
gates  are  simple  and  good.  The  piers  arc  very 
poor  and  show  evidence  of  haste . the  gates  and 
railings  are  not  drawn  in.  The  superintendent’s 
house  has  a heavy  tower  with  a Norway  church 
roof.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  the  board  should 
have  required  this  clock-tower  for  the  superin- 
tendent’s house,  as,  independently  of  its  superlluity 
when  there  are  three  towers  for  the  chapels,  it 
puzzles  the  architect’s  brain  how  to  tack  it  on  to 
the  house.  In  almost  every  design  exhibited, 
these  unfavourable  conditions  and  results  are 
exhibited. 

No.  6,  “I  labour  with  Hope,”— consists  of  eight 
funeral-looking  drawings,  draum  with  care  and 
labour,  but  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour. 
The  Episcopalians  and  Nonconformists  are  to 
have  a nave,  with  apsidal  east  end,  transepts  with 
apsicliil  ends,  a place  for  coffin  stands  (far  too 
crowded),  with  apsidal  form  of  end,  and  urinals 
and  water-closets  opposite,  also  with  an  apsidal 
end;  the  tower  of  entrance  in  the  centre  of  the 
side.  Tlie  Roman  Catholics’  chapel  is  a long  nave, 
with;  octagon  altar  end ; south  transepts  for 
coffins,  north  transept  for  urinals;  meeting-room 
and  vestry  in  transepts  at  the  west  end.  This  is 
not  a had-looking  plan,  but  all  the  seats  in  the 
long  nave  are  fixed  longitudinally.  Externally 
the  favourite  style  of  the  author  is  mixed  Georgian 
and  Batty  Langley,  with  a dash  of  Milan  Cathe- 
dral. The  extravagant  shape  of  the  gabled  apsidal 
chapels,  precisely  the  same  forms  over-  chancel, 
transepts,  space  for  the  bodies  and  urinals,  is  note- 
able.  The  entrance-gates  resemble  an  enormous 
sarchopbagus,  supported  by  arcbed  ways  and  piers. 
The  mortuary  is  a small  octagon  room,  roofed 
pyramidally  with  gables  from  each  of  the  eight 
sides. 

No.  7,  “ Hiram,”  nine  drawings,  occupies  the 
post  of  honour  in  the  room.  The  Episcopal  chapel 
is  to  have  nave  and  transepts,  with  the  spaces  for 
jbrty  bodies  where  the  chancel  would  be;  a tower 
and  spire  at  the  south-west  corner,  and  a carriage- 
way and  waiting-room  at  the  north-west  side. 
The  Nonconformists’ — nave  and  transepts,  with 
apsidal  chancel,  to  be  used  for  the  space  for  the 
bodies : a carriage-porch,  and  porch  under  the 
tower  on  the  north  side,  entering  into  the  north 
transept.  Here  are  no  less  than  four  doors  enter- 
ing this  chapel,  at  all  points  of  the  compass — 
rather  a draughty  arrangement,  we  think,  if  the 
forty  bodies  and  tbc  mourners  were  being  simul- 
taneously conveyed  into  the  chapel.  Externally, 
the  style  is  Flamboyant  Decorated.  Tho  three 
towers  and  spires  are  good  combinations  of  the 
Northamptonshire  and  Lincolnshire  steeples;  but 
too  imposing  and  vast  for  the  money  to  be  ex- 
pended. The  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholics 
have  a profusion  of  crosses  and  metal  termina- 
tions, and  the  Dissenters’  a profusion  of  metal 
termination  only.  The  general  impression  that  is 
produced  from  examining  the  three  elaborate 
perspective  views  in  one  frame,  is  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  contractor  to  execute  them 
faithfully  for  the  money.  The  mortuary  resembles 
a handsome  school  and  offices;  the  superintendent’s 
house,  a handsome  mansion:  the  lodge  has  a bell 
gable,  and  the  entrance  gateways  a spire-like 
turret  in  the  centre  of  them. 

No.  8,  a Triangle  with  Three  Circles,  eighteen 
drawings,  is  conspicuous  for  a polychromatic  treat- 
ment by  red  and  white  bricks  and  stonework. 
The  plan  of  the  Nonconformists’  and  Romau 
Catholic  chapels  is  peculiar.  There  is  a space  for 
the  bodies  at  one  end  of  a nave,  and  a corridor 
with  an  isolated  tower  at  the  other  extreme  end. 
The  isolated  positions  of  the  towers  and  spires  in 
all  the  chapels  is  unpleasant  and  unusual.  TVo 
do  not  sec  tho  use,  nor  how  it  can  be  afforded,  to 
have  so  many  bell  and  other  turrets,  on  tho  roofs 
and  elsewhere,  in  addition  to  the  belfries  on  the 
towers  and  spires.  The  style  is  consistently 
adopted  throughout,  — Early  Decorated.  The 
mortuary  is  square,  and  treated  somewhat  after 
the  style  of  the  abbot’s  kitchen  at  Glastonbui'y. 
Tlie  entrance-gates  are  remarkable  for  very  tall 
lamp-post  piers,  and  very  lofty,  inelegant  gates. 

No.  9,  “ Fidelitas,”  has  twenty-nine  sheets,  and 
one  with  six  views,  framed,  very  carefully  drawn, 
and  elaborately  designed.  The  chapels  have  Lin- 
colnshire spires,  hipped  and  gabled,  costly  form  of 
roof  (with  superfluous  bell-turret  in  the  centre  of 
the  pyramidal  roof,  over  the  covered  porch),  the 


general  detail  being  of  Lombardic  character,  with 
a free  nso  of  coloured  bricks  in  bands.  The  mor- 
tuary, in  plan,  is  provided  with  a post-mortem 
room  and  lavatory.  We  cannot  comprehend  this 
feature  in  two  or  tliree  of  the  designs.  Does  the 
Board  purpose  establishing  dissecting-rooms  in 
connection  with  the  mortuary  ? Externally,  the 
character  is  that  of  a miniature  cemetery  chapel, 
with  roof  hipped  and  gabled  back  into  tbe  hips, 
in  the  same  costly  way  as  the  chapel.  The  super- 
intendent’s house  is  similarly  treated  as  to  the 
roof,  and  would  otherwise  be  good  in  design  (tbe 
campanile  with  clock-faces  excepted).  There  is 
an  alternative  Italian  design  for  the  superin- 
tendent’s house,  and  an  alternative  Greek  design 
for  the  entrance  in  this  author’s  elaborate  collec- 
tion of  drawings. 

No.  10,  “Faith,”  has  a remarkably  cnrious 
clerestory  for  the  chapels,  of  about  a hundred 
narrow  lights. 

No.  11,  “ Nec  Timere,  Nec  Timido,”  is  con- 
spicuous for  devoting  two  towers  and  spires  to 
each  of  the  Nonconformist  and  Roman  Catholic 
chapels,  and  one  spire  only  to  the  Episcopalian. 

“Alpha,”  in  several  drawings  bound  up  into  a 
volume,  has  for  the  chapels  an  apsidal  chapel  for 
the  bodies,  with  a corridor  round  it  for  moniiments, 
tho  style  adopted, — mixture  of  all  the  known 
styles  of  Gothic,  with  a little  Swiss  mixed  up. 

“Delta,”  in  a series  of  dirty  drawings,  shows 
that  the  author  had  spasmodic  attacks  of  “brilliant 
ideas,”  which  were  immediately  jotted  down,  with 
no  reference  to  any  particular  plot  or  plan. 

“ Look  Again.” — Another  set  unworthy  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  shows  evident 
signs  of  a careless  or  a ’prentice  hand. 


ON  CHURCH  AND  CONVENTU.-IL 
ARRANGEMENT.* 

“ C'e$t  h tn  religion  it  rclevrr  la  tHepnur  I'hnmmn  vers 
Dieii,  e'est  a I’arl  it  la  soiitenir.  Les  archilect/'s  sont, 
aprix  lesprUtree,  les  CO-f>p(rateurs  les  plus  rfficiir.es  de  la 
grdre  dll  l;ricrneur."—Pie\  de  Lisieux,  in  M.  Trebutien’s 
“Caen.” 

The  Upper  Chamber  of  Jerusalem  was  an  ordi- 
nary dwelling-room,  built,  like  many  of  the 
Norman  houses,  over  store  chambers.  The  first 
mention  of  a church  occurs  in  St.  Paul’s  Epistles; 
the  next  is  of  the  early  part  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. The  word  KvpiaKov,  or  church,  occurs  first  in 
the  wTjtings  of  the  succeeding  century.f  The 
form  adopted  was  that  of  an  oblong,  allegorical  of 
a ship,  a symbolism  preserved  in  the  name  of  nave 
(navis),  as  the  spiritual  church  was  described  as 
“The  Ark  of  Christ;”  and  the  triple  arrange- 
ment of  the  lower  arcade,  triforium,  and  clere- 
story, hear  an  analogy  to  the  first,  second,  and 
third  stories  of  the  Ark.  In  the  “Apostolical 
Constitutions  ” of  the  fourth  century,  the  direc- 
tion is  given — “Let  thcchurch  be  oblong, turned  to- 
wards tbe  east,  with  lateral  cbambeis  (Traaroipopia) 
on  both  sides,  tow’ard  tbe  east,  as  it  is  to  re- 
semble a ship;  let  tbe  bishop’s  throne  be  in  tbe 
midst,  with  the  presbytery  .sitting  on  either  side, 
and  the  deacons  standing  by.”J  The  church  of 
SS.  Vicenzo  and  Auastasio,  at  Rome,  built  by 
Honorius  I.,  c.  630,  has  its  wall  curved  like  the 
ribs  of  a ship.  However,  in  the  poem  of  S. 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  “The  Dream  of  Anastasia,” 
Carm.  ix.,  Op.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  79,  mention  is  made  of 
“ a Christian  temple  of  four  parts,  with  aisles  in 
the  form  of  a cross.”  At  Djemilah,  in  Egypt, 
Lenoir  states  that  tbe  foundations  of  a church, 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  were  dis- 
covered; it  contained  a square  cello,  inclosed  by 
walls;  a nave  of  five  bays,  with  arcades  opening 
on  throe  colonnades,  without  a porch,  but  having 
a door  on  one  side. 

At  Thebes, § Baalbec,  Phila;,  Sebona,  and 
Maharraka,  mentioned  by  Belzoni,  tbc  Christians 
effected  a new  internal  arrangement  of  the  Pagan 
temples;  a plan  not  uncommon,  as  wc  find  in 
Eusebius,  c.  380,j|  and  in  Sozomen.^  The  atrium 
was  roofed  in  and  subdivided,  as  a nave,  into  aisles. 

Eusebius,**  describing  a clmrcli,  or  basilica,  at 
Tyre,  built  c.  313 — 322,  by  Paulinus,  mentions 
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in  it  a semicircular  apse,  having  sacred  in- 
closures, and  forming  a Holy  of  Holies.  Stalls 
for  the  bishop  and  clergy  ranged  behind  and 
around  a central  altar,  with  a wooden  trcllised 
screen  parting  it  off  from  the  nave,  which  was 
a square  divided  into  three  alleys ; seats  for 
the  congregation ; a lectern  in  the  centre  of  the 
nave,  flanked  by  singers  and  communicants;  side 
porches,  and  a large  vestibule  ; upper  galleries  for 
women;  and  lastly,  a square  court,  surrounded 
with  a trellised  colonnade,  and  having  a fountain 
in  the  centre.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  here 
the  antitype  of  the  Jewish  temple,  which  con- 
tained a triple  division,  the  inner  sanctuary,  pre- 
ceded by  an  enormous  porch,  and  subdivided  into 
(1)  the  worldly  sanctuary,  (2)  the  holy  of  holies, 
and  (3)  the  outer  court  of  worshippers.  From 
the  fourth  century  a corresponding  and  uniform 
division  of  the  Christian  churches  was  made,  and 
the  two  former  appellations  frequently  were  re- 
applied. A church  at  Edessa• * * § • *  was  thus  modelled, 
c.  202.  In  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  built  at 
Byzantium  by  Constantine,  the  rooms  of  tho 
priests  were  built  along  the  sides  of  the  colonnade, 
as  in  tbe  Temple  of  Zion,  as  the  baptisteries  were 
also  circular,  in  imitation  of  Solomon’s  sea  of 
brass. 

A relic  of  this  intentional  correspondence  may 
be  traced  in  the  entrance  on  tho  east  in  the  old 
churches  of  Rome,  St.  John  Lateran,  St.  Cecilia, 
Quatuor  Coronati,  St.  Peter,  St.  Clemente,  and 
originally  in  those  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Lorenzo, 
an  arrangement  that  re-appears  in  the  decline  of 
Gothic  art  at  Seville,  although  another  assignable 
cause  is  tbe  original  ground-plan  of  the  basilica 
having  an  entrance  on  the  east. 

The  Parthenon  and  Temple  of  Theseus  were  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  of  orientation  observed  by  the 
Greeks,  and  according  to  Hyginus  and  Plutarch, 
by  the  Romans.  Paulinus  of  Nola,  ep.  xxxii.,  ad 
Severum,  mentions  that  the  church  there  was  a 
similar  exception.  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  speaking 
of  the  church  of  Lyons  built  by  Bishop  Patient, 
faced  the  east;  so  also  did  St.  Mary’s,  Antioch f 
and  that  of  Tyre,  both  built  by  Constaotinc. 
Walafrid  Strabo  says  that  tbe  principle  of  orienta- 
tion was  introduced  only  after  a considerable  lapse 
of  time.  Tcrfcnlllan  (Adv.  Valent.,  c.  2),  c.  200, 
speaks  of  the  church  facing  the  east. 

The  Byzantine  arrangement  was  of  three  kinds. 
1.  The  circular,  as  at  Jerusalem,  imitated  in  the 
round  churches  of  the  west.  2.  The  basilican, 
with  apsidal  termination  to  the  transepts,  as  at 
Bethlehem,  imitated  at  Noyon,  Solssons,  and 
Bonn.  3.  The  so-called  Greek  cross,  as  at  St. 
Sophia,  Constantinople,  imitated  in  Provence, 
owing  to  commercial  relations  with  Greece  and 
Constantinople ; in  the  west  of  Aquitaine  through 
the  intermediate  step  of  Sb.  Mark’s,  Venice,  owing 
to  Venetian  settlers ; and  on  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine  owing  to  the  support  given  by  Charlemagne 
to  Oriental  art. 

The  circular  form  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  built 
by  the  Empress  Helena  at  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  by 
Charlemagne  in  813,  was  caused  by  its  erection 
round  a tomb  : octagonal  cburcbes,  such  as  those 
of  Antioch  and  Nazianzum,  like  baptisteries,  were 
built  on  symbolical  designs.  The  clmrch  erected 
on  the  Mount  of  Ascension  powerfully  affected  the 
Eastern  mind,  and  became  a model  for  similar 
buildings ; the  domes  of  which  were  inscribed 
with  the  grand  words  of  the  angelic  salutation  to 
the  Apostles.J  The  dome  was  a necessary  con- 
structional development  as  the  fittest  covering 
for  a round  building.  Constantine  built  the  first 
round  churches  in  the  west,  those  of  St.  Constance, 
and  SS.  Peter  and  Marcellinus  at  Rome.  In  the 
interior  of  the  latter  and  of  St.  George,  Salonica, 
built  by  him,  with  its  seven  trigonal  chapels;  in 
those  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  and  in  the  eight 
little  apses  of  the  Church  of  tho  Apostles,  at 
Athens ; and  of  S.  ATtalis,  at  Ravenna,  built  by 
Justinian,  wo  observe  a singular  resemblance  to 
the  cbevet  with  its  radiating  chapels. 

An  octagonal  church,  internally  circular,  occurs 
at  Hierapolis,  of  an  early  date.  Circular  and 
polygonal  churches  are  also  frequent  in  Armenia. 
That  of  Etebmiasdin  is  a square,  with  a central 
dome  and  apses  to  each  arm  of  the  internally 
marked  cross. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  at  Constantinople, 
Constantine  adopted  the  form  of  the  Latin  cross, 
as  in  the  church  of  S.  John  Studius,  and  a central 
dome  above  the  sanctuary  ;§  the  nave  had  a tim- 
ber roof.  However,  the  necessary  construction 
of  four  pillars  to  carry  the  dome,  and  of  vaults  to 
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the  nave  aud  transepts,  led  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  flat  ceilings  and  roofs  of  the  Latins. 

The  circle  or  polygon  was  thm  combined  with 
the  Latin  cross  j and  the  Gammada,  or  Greek 
cross,  arose  from  the  combination  of  four  gammas, 
the  numeral  designating  the  Holy  Trinity.  Arcul- 
phus  describes  a church  of  this  form  at  Sichem, 
in  the  seventh  century.  The  cupola  in  time 
was  extravagantly  developed,  aud  the  aisles  re- 
duced to  narrow  passages  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 
S.  Sophia,  consecrated  A.D.  557,  of  which  the 
Emperor  Justinian  said,  with  a burst  of  emotion, 
“ I have  equalled  thee,  0 Solomon ! ” forms  a 
square  with  an  eastern  apse  and  a central  cupola, 
and  the  form  of  the  cross  is  formed  internally  by 
two  square  halls  on  either  side  of  the  dome ; a 
portico  ranges  along  the  entire  front  of  the  build- 
ing, as  at  S.  Vitalis,  Eavenna.  Sometimes  doors 
only  mark  the  form  of  the  cross.  Cupolas  erected 
over  each  of  the  four  arms  served  the  same  des- 
tination. After  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  Eastern 
churches  received  a better  arrangement,  a central 
dome,  a nave  with  aisles  (there  are  five  in  the 
Panagia  Nicodemi,  at  Athens),  an  inner  porch, 
and  three  apses  to  the  choir,  as  at  Mistr-a.  In 
the  Benedictine  Church  of  Laphnis,  near  Eleusis, 
probably  built  by  the  Venetians,  the  ground-plan 
is  a Greek  cross,  with  central  and  eastern  cupolas, 
an  apsidal  choir,  aisles,  and  square  lateral  cham- 
bers. The  dome  at  first  flattened,  as  the  builders 
grew  bolder  was  afterwards  elevated,  after  it  bad 
received  the  addition  of  a supporting  arcade, 
pierced  with  windows.  The  latter  were  round- 
headed,  and  sometimes  arranged  in  triplets;  and 
were  closed  with  trellises  of  stonework.  Bel- 
fries w'ere  of  late  introduction  in  the  East,  by 
the  Maronites,  in  the  thirteenth  century,*  as  the 
wooden  clappers  were  long  retained,  and  did  not 
appear  until  the  Franks  began  to  exercise  osten- 
sible influence.  There  is  one  of  the  Pointed  period 
at  Mistra,  and  a central  tower  occurs  in  Tenos. 
Chapels  seldom  occur  until  the  fifteenth  or  six- 
teenth centuries.  After  the  Turkish  invasion, 
domes  fell  into  desuetude,  and  the  Latin  cross 
was  adopted.  The  central  apse  formed  the  sanc- 
tuary, with  the  altar  in  the  chord ; that  to  the 
north  the  prothesis,  or  place  of  the  credence;  the 
southern  was  the  sacristy  or  dinconicum ; the  choir 
was  arranged  under  the  dome,  and  separated 
from  the  altar  by  the  iconostasis,  a solid  screen 
withf  a central  door,  hung  with  curtains  the 
men  sat  below,  the  women  occupied  galleries. 
The  chancel  screen,  KocXiOfc,  is  first  mentioned 
by  Thcodoret.§  Sometimes  ||  the  men  were  on 
the  south,  and  the  women  on  the  north  side.  The 
choir  sat  on  either  side  of  the  or 

pulpit,  which  had  a little  desk  attached  to  it  for 
the  use  of  the  reader.  A long,  narrow  wand- 
like  colonnade  (the  narthex)  before  the  west  front, 
imitated  m the  porches  of  S.  Mark’s,  Venice,  of  a 
later  period,  had  three  doors, — the  central  for 
the  clergy,  the  north  for  women,  and  the  south 
for  men.  It  was  at  once  a baptistery,  chapter- 
house, vestry-room,  and  lych-gate;  ami  was  occu- 
pied by  the  catechumens  and  penitents.  It  con- 
tained a stoup**  for  washing.  It  was  sometimes 
provided  with  an  inner  narthex.  St.  Chrysostom 
and  St.  Augustine  used  to  preach  from  the  altar- 
steps. 

The  cross  was  not  set  up  in  churches  until  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century;  and  towards  its 
close,  pictures  of  saints  aud  martyrs  were  intro- 
duced. The  earliest  sculpture  is  that  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  carved  upon  a chalice,  as  mentioned  hy 
Tertulliiin. 

I may  mention  in  passing,  that  the  first  notice 
of  a formal  consecration  of  a cluirch  occurs  in 
the  fourth  century : that  Venantius  Fortunatus, 
makes  the  earliest  mention  of  the  use  of  glazing, 
when  speaking  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  and  the 
custom  of  burials  within  the  church,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  interval  between  the  seventh  and 

tenth  centuries,  and  was  of  gradual  introduction. +t 

S.  Gregory,  of  Tours,  says  it  was  a Frank  custom 
to  hang  tapestry  round  the  altars  of  martyrs. 

The  Byzantine  style,  which  has  been  called  a 
combination  of  the  Latin  basilica  and  the  round 
chapel  of  martyrdom,  the  latter  being  derived  from 
that  of  the  catacomb;  or,  more  probably,  the  round 
church  of  Jerusalem,  exercised  a widely-extended 


• Fleury,  Ixxiii.  46. 
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influence,  seen  not  only  in  the  flat  cupolas  of  the 
Saracen,  the  apse  of  the  Armenians,  and  the 
bulbous  domes  of  Kussia.  The  Catholicon  Cathe- 
dral at  Athens,  probably  the  oldest  Greek  church 
remaining,  and  perhaps  anterior  to  the  time  of 
Justiniau,  is  nearly  identical  in  ground-plan 
with  that  of  St.  Basil,  Kieff,  of  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century.  The  cathedral  of  S.  Sophia,  in 
that  town,  of  the  eleventh  century,  consists  of 
seven  apsidal  aisles,  with  broad  lateral  aud 
also  apsidal  additions.  The  Russian  type  wa 
squai-e  ground-plan,  a central  dome  surrounded 
by  four  cupolas,  three  apses,  aud  a narthc.v,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  found  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  in  the  church  of  the  Assumption, 
Moscow,  built  by  a Bolognese ; but  the  lateral  east' 
ern  apses  are  parted  off  by  screens  into  cbapels. 
It  is  also  perceptible  in  the  XVest,  in  the  Byzau- 
tine  cupolas,  introduced  primarily  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Venetian  commerce  and  colonists;  at 
S.  Front  de  Perigueux,  built  984 — 1047,  on  the 
plan  of  St.  Mark’s,  and  presenting  a narthex; 
in  the  cupolas  of  Cahors  and  Angouleme,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century;  at  Souillac, 
Salignac,  St.  Hilaire  de  Poictiers,  and  Fonte- 
vrault;  in  the  chapter-house  of  S.  Sauveur, 
Nevers;  iu  the  three  eastern  apses  aud  the 
porch  of  Autun,  c.  1150;  at  S.  Medard  de 
Soissous,  built  1158,  iu  imitation  of  Santa 
Sophia;  all  buildings  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries;  aud  up  to  the  twefth  century  in  the 
churches  of  Normandy,  Aquitaine,  Poitou,  and 
Anjou ; while  the  Basilican  and  Byzantine  forms 
are  united.  It  is  seen  in  the  round  churches  of 
S.  Constance,  built  by  Constantine  at  Rome  ; St. 
Stephen,  of  the  fifth  century,  on  the  Ccelian 
Mount;  St.  Martin’s,  at  Tours;  St.  Benignus,  at 
Dijon,  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  ; at  Aix, 
built  by  Charlemagne;  a church,  imitated  in  the 
twelfth  century,  at  Ottmarsheim ; at  S.  Germain 
Auxerrois ; at  Perugia,  Bergamo,  and  Bologna,  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries;  at  Charroux,  in 
the  twelfth  century ; at  Segovia,  Montmorillon, 
Leon,  Metz  ; in  England,  in  the  temple  churches 
(that  in  London  was  consecrated  by  Heraclius,  Pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem) ; in  the  foliated  octagon  of 
J ustinian  in  S.  Vitalis,  Ravenna,  bearing  a marked 
affinity  to  S.  Sophia,  and  the  earliest  Byzantine 
church  in  Italy;  iu  the  apsidal  terminations  to 
the  tr-ansepts  of  S.  Martin’s,  Cologne,  c.  1035, 
S.  Maria  del  Capitulo,  in  the  same  city,  of  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century;  at  St.  Germlgny 
dcs  Pres,  built  807,  as  at  Hethlehem,  and  at 
Noyon,  of  the  twelfth  century ; in  the  ground-plan 
of  St.  TIbertius,  at  Rome,  of  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine; of  St.  Cyriac,  Ancona,  of  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century;  St.  Cassar,  at  Arles;  SS.  Vincent 
and  Anastasius,  Paris;  at  Torcello;  and  lastly,  in 
the  superb  cathedral  of  S.  Mark,  completed  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  which  contains 
the  pulpit  and  iconostesis  of  Santa  Sophia,  as  well 
as  a rood-screen.* 

In  the  East,  the  clergy-house  (Traaroipo^ia, 
Sept,  trans.  Ezek.  xl.  17),  libraries,  a guest-house, 
and  decanica  or  prisons  adjoined  the  church.f 

These  outer  buildings  were  known  as  Exedrai, 
and  the  garth,  which  succeeded  to  the  Pagan 
temcnos,  as  the  peribolo^  tetrastoon  and  peris- 
toon.I  • 

The  Pagan  temples  iu  the  West  were,  from 
their  small  size  and  peculiar  arrangements,  not 
readily  convertible  into  churches;  the  earliest  so 
trausl'ormcd  was,  probably,  the  Pantheon,  conse- 
crated as  All  Saints’,  iu  610;  the  next,  perhaps, 
St.  Urb.ano  Alla  Caflarelli,  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome. 
The  Parthenon  of  Athens  was  transformed  into 
St.  Mary’s. 

When  the  Christians  obtained  the  right  of  tole- 
ration and  open  celebration  of  public  worship,  they 
took  .as  their  model,  or  rather  actually  occupied,  the 
basilica,  tribuual,  exchange,  and  hall,  which,  by 
their  form  and  dimensions,  were  ad  mirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose;  they  retained  the  name  of  basi- 
lica, understanding  it  in  the  sense  of  the  “palace 
of  the  great  king.”  The  name  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  Ston  Basileios  of  the  Archon  Basileus  : 
the  Porcia,  the  first  built  at  Rome,  w.as  erected 
210  B.C.  by  Porcius  Cato.  The  judgment-hall  of 
Pilate  was  a basilica,  and  its  gabbatba  or  pave- 
ment the  raised  tribune.  St.  Paul,  apparently, 
was  a prisoner  in  the  crypt  of  Herod’s  basilica. 
The  atrium  remains  perfect  in  St.  Clemente,  which, 
though  rebuilt  in  the  ninth  century,  is  a complete 
specimen  of  a basilica  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen- 
tury ; also  at  St.  Laurence  Without,  St.  Agnes, 
St.  Praxedes,  and  St.  Cecilia.  In  St.  Ambrogio, 
Milan,  rebuilt  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  an  apsidal 
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basilica,  fronted  with  a large  atrium.  The  apse, 
with  one  of  the  western  towers,  dates  from  the 
tenth  century.  At  Segovia,  St.  Mellan  has  lateral 
exterior  galleries,  a feature  common  to  this  part 
of  Spain  and  Germany,  being  the  peristyle  turned 
inward,  in  a transitional  state  to  the  cloister. 
Constantine  converted  the  Vatican  and  Lateran 
basilicas  into  churches,  and  these  formed  a type 
for  subsequent  structures.  The  plan  was  the  fol- 
lowing. In  front  of  the  church  was  a court, 
atrium,  or  paradisus,  like  the  court  of  Gentiles  in 
tlic  Temple ; aud  the  prototype  of  the  future 
cloister,  surrounded  by  a colonnade  ; entered  by  a 
vestibule  (prothyrum),  and  having  a fountain  (can- 
tharus)  in  the  centre,  covered  by  a cupola,  at 
which  the  faithful  washed  their  hands  before 
entering  the  church.  This  court  served  as  a 
cemetery,  aud  station  of  penitents,  catechumens, 
and  neophytes.  Whore  the  court  was  wanting 
they  assembled  in  the  narthex,  a porch  in  front  of 
the  church,  into  which  the  doors  opened;  on  the 
left  side  of  it  was  the  font. 

The  basilica  itself  was  a parallelogram,  forming 
with  its  pronaos  and  ala*  a nave,  divided  into 
three,  or  sometimes  five,  alleys.  The  eeutral 
body  bad  sometimes  an  upper  gallery  or  triforium 
for  women  auditors.  The  aisles  on  the  right  hand 
were  allotted  to  men,  those  on  the  left  side  to 
women,  the  tribunes  and  galleries  on  the  left  being 
given  up  to  widows,  and  on  the  right  to  young 
women  who  had  undertaken  a religious  life.  In 
Trajan’s  five-aisled  basilica,  360  feet  by  180  feet, 
and  125  feet  high,  there  was  a gallery  of  this 
description.  In  the  centre  of  the  platform  of  the 
apse  the  prretor  or  qua?3torhad  sat,  and  on  either 
side,  upon  a hemicycle  of  steps  (wliich  on  the 
ground  plan  is  subdivided  like  the  radiating  elm- 
pels  of  a Gothic  minster),  had  been  ranged  his 
assessors.  In  the  chord  of  the  apse  had  been  the 
altar  of  libations.  In  the  three-aisled  basilica  of 
Maxentius,  built  three  centuries  later,  we  find  a 
lateral  apse,  resembling  that  of  Germigny  de  Pres. 
The  chalcidicmjthetransverse  aisle,  occupied  by  the 
advocates,  became  the  transept,  as  at  St.  Paul’s, 
c.  386 ; and  Stn.  Maria  Maggiore,  c.  -132;  and  the 
five-.iisled  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  c.  330,  where  in 
the  latter  case  it  extends  beyond  the  line  of  nave, 
to  connect  it  with  two  circular  tombs  on  the  north 
side,  which,  possibly,  covered  the  apostle’s  place  of 
martyrdom,  and  may  have  suggested  the  round 
tomb-houses  of  a later  period.  At  St.  Apolliiiaris, 
Ravenna,  c.  -493 — 525,  the  transept  is  wholly  want- 
ing, but  a rectilinear  compartment,  inserted  in 
front  of  the  great  apse,  offers  the  first  approach  to 
a modern  chancel.  At  Pisa,  towards  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  we  find  the  transept  thus 
developed,  with  an  apse  extended  into  a choir. 
The  triforium  gallery  under  the  aisle  roofs  is 
found  at  St.  Lorenzo,  c.  580,  aud  St.  Agnese, 
c.  625;  and  IV.  Santi  Incoronati,  c.  623.  Bat 
the  system  never  came  into  general  use,  owing  to 
the  preference  for  a long  entablature  covered 
with  pictures  or  mosaics.  At  Conques  and  Foiitl- 
froide  galleries  were  constructed  in  the  nave  aisles. 
In  the  early  German  churches  near  Bonn,  a 
inanner-cbor — a gallery  for  young  men — is  found 
in  the  triforium. — (VVhewell,  Germ.  Arch.,  p.  91.) 
At  Parenzo,  c.  5 12,  and  at  Autuu,  c.  1150,  there  are 
three,  and  at  Torcello,  five,  of  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  eastern  apses ; at  St.  Miniato, 
begun  1013,  there  is  but  one.;  'At  Romain  Mor- 
tier,  c.  753,  the  plan  included  a stunted  tran- 
sept, three  apses,  a narthex  of  the  tentli  century, 
aud  a west  porch  like  a small  galilee  of  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century.  Ara  Cmli,  at  Rome,  had  a 
cruciform  shape. 

The  dais  of  the  apse  was  railed  off  by  cancelli 
for  a presbytery  or  bema,  where  the  bishop  occu- 
pied the  qujL'stor’s  chair  (cathedra),  remaining  at 
Parenzo,  San  Clemente  (of  the  ninth  century), 
San  Agnes,  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilles,  Romo;  and 
the  priests  the  seats  of  his  assessors  (exedrai.)* 
A choir  was  added  constructionally,  which  reached 
into  the  nave,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a 
marble  b.alustrade  (septum)  for  the  choristers, 
acolytes,  &c.  Ambones,  or  pulpits,  were  erected 
oneithersideofthe  chancel  arch  or  door ; one  (anala- 
gion),  for  reading  the  Epistle;  the  other  (ambo), 
for  reciting  the  Gospel,  serving  also  as  a pulpit, 
with  the  paschal  candlestick  placed  on  a stand 
beside  it,  reproduced  iu  French  cathedrals,  as  at 
Paris  and  St.  Denis,  at  the  top  of  the  sanctuary 
stair.  A triumphal  arch  (porta  sancta,  or  regia) 
formed  the  entrance  to  the  sauctuary,  which  con- 
tained the  altar  covered  by  a ciborium, — a ciho 
sacro,  from  the  reservation  of  the  Host,  or 
from  the  shape  of  its  cupola  resembling  tlio 
Egyptian  bean, — ti  pavilion  raised  on  columns,  and 
standing  above  the  crypt  or  confession.  The  theoj-y 
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was  that  every  church  (as  St.  Agnes,  St.  Lorenzo, 
St.  Martino,  and  St.  rrnxecU’s)  was  erected  over 
an  actual  catacomb  ; where  this  was  impracticable 
a crypt  was  made,  and  the  ciboriumor  tabernacle 
was  an  imitation  of  the  sepulchral  recess  of  the 
catacomb.  There  were  two  tables  of  proposition, 
one  for  the  elements,  and  one  for  the  vessels  used 
in  the  office:  one  remains  at  San  Clemente ; two 
at  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilles,  Rome,  c.  800.  Where 
there  were  secondary  or  eastern  aisle-apses  {posto- 
foria),  that  on  the  left  {diaconicutn  minus)  served 
as  the  sacristy,  library,  and  muniment-room  ; that 
on  the  right  (prothesis)  as  the  vestry  and  credence- 
chamber. 

St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  had  two  aisles  on  each  side  of 
the  nave ; a transept  on  a level  with  the  nave ; and 
an  apse  on  the  west  side,  with  a floor  raised  to  a 
height  of  5 feet,  forming  the  platform  of  the 
presbytery,  which  extended  about  9 feet  into  the 
transept.  The  entrance  was  at  tho  east  end.  At 
tlie  extreme  west  point  w.as  the  pontifical  chair, 
I’aisod  on  a platform  above  the  level  of  the 
presbyteiy ; on  the  right  and  left  of  the  chair  the 
walls  of  the  apse  were  lined  with  the  seats  of  the 
cardinals.  At  tho  edge  of  the  platform  stood  the 
high  altar,  under  a ciborium  or  canopy : it  was 
raised  by  steps  above  the  level  of  the  presbytery. 
On  each  side  a flight  of  five  steps  led  down  into 
the  transept.  Beneath  this  platform  was  a semi- 
circular crypt,  close  to  the  walls  of  the  apse,  used 
as  a burial-place  of  the  popes.  The  entrances 
were  at  the  junction  of  the  choir  and  transept.  In 
front  of  the  high  altar  was  the  entrance  to  the 
coufessio,  the  subterranean  chapel  of  St.  Peter, 
containing  an  altar.  In  front  of  the  steps  were 
twi'lve  columns  of  marble,  in  two  rows,  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Greece  or  Solomon’s 
Temple ; and,  being  enclosed  with  marble  walls 
brefist  high,  and  lattices  of  metalwork,  formed  the 
vestibule  of  the  confessionary.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century  the  stairs  to  the  cou- 
fessionary  were  removed  and  the  entrance  blocked 
up.  The  nave  was  divided  from  the  transept  by 
the  triumphal  arch,  under  which  a beam  was  fixed, 
and  in  the  space  between,  a cross — an  arrange- 
ment corresponding  with  the  rood-bcam  on  the 
south  side ; and  nearly  under  the  arch  was  the 
amho,  from  which  tho  Gospel  was  read.  The  choir 
of  the  canons  was  a wooden  structure  in  the  nave, 
(Willis,  Canterb.  Cath.) 

In  the  churches  of  Bethlehem,  St.  John  Studius, 
Constantinople,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria,  we  find 
the  basilican  form. 

At  Athens  there  is  a very  ancient  church  in 
ruins,  apsidal,  and  with  three  lateral  distinct 
naves  (those  on  the  sides  being  designed,  probably, 
for  women),  an  area,  and  central  fountain. 

In  Asia  Minor  the  Byzantine  style  exhibits 
one  class  of  domed  buildings  resembling  S.  Sophia, 
and  a second  like  a modification  of  a basilica,  as  at 

litzounda(probablybuiltby  Justinian),  St.  Clement 

Ancyra  (slightly  later),  and  Hierapolis.  In  the 
former  the  circular  buildings,  found  detached  at 
lergamus  and  Trabala,  are  incorporated,  formin'^' 
eastern  lateral  apses.  ° 

_ Pergamus  church,  c.  fourth  century,  was  an 
aisleless  basilica,  with  galleries,  eastern  apse,  tran- 
sept, and  two  round  buildings,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  _ transept,  serving  for  a tomb-honse,  a 
sacristy,  or  a baptistery.  The  same  principle  may 
have  induced  the  construction  of  apsidal  ends  to 
the  transepts. 

116  Koman  basilica  of  St.  Petci-,  built  bv 
Bishop  Agntius  in  328,  forms  tho  central  part  of 
the  cathedral  of  Treves ; it  is  the  only  remainine 
example  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Schmidt  has 
shown  that  it  was  a sqnaro,  divided  into  three 
allej’s  and  w-ith  a central  apse  on  the  east.  It 
probably  had  a portico  with  five  doors  on  tho 


tl.s  f development  appears  to  have  been 

the  following  :_First,  to  remove  the  inner  mir- 
tliex  and  the  women’s  gallery,  seating  the  congre- 
gation on  one  plane;  and  to  build  apses  to  the 
aisles,  as  at  St,  Saba,  Rome;  St.  Cecilia,  St,  John 

Torcello.  Secondly,  to  build  in  front  of  tho 
sanctuary  (as  at  St,  Paul’s,  Rome),  a wall  parallel 
to  the  principal  front,  which  was  the  origin  of  the 
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fixing  to  it  a parallelogram,  as  at  St.  Apollinaris, 
laveniia.  I'onrthly,  the  construction  of  a tri- 
iorinm,  like  the  upper  colonnade  of  the  earlier 
bisilicas,  with  an  external  waU  passage  or  arcade 
lo.-ming  a communication  between  the  transeuts 
am  clio.r,  as  at  St.  Sophia  at  Padua.  The  font,  in 
or  tlia  pave  in  the  eleventh 

01  twcllth  century  from  tlio  baptistery,  hut  at  .an 
earlier  date  in  Rome.  ’ 

mollld  “P';’“'*™'  catacomb  formed  the 

mode;  ol  the  mcinorhe,  or  funeral  chapels;  the 


tomb  of  the  dead  was  the  first  altar,  the  catacomb 
the  earliest  church  at  Rome.* 

“I  was  accustomed,”  says  St.  Jerome,  “ to  visit 
the  sepulchres  of  the  apostles  .and  martyrs,  and 
often  to  go  down  into  the  crypt  dug  into  the  heart 
of  the  earth,  where  the  wails  on  cither  side  are 
lined  with  the  dead.”  These  catacombs  were 
quarries  for  furnishing  the  volcanic  sand  which 
forms  the  subsoil  of  Rome,  and  was  well  adapted 
to  form  long  galleries;  and,  it  is  of  interest  to 
remember  that  a common  punishment  of  the 
Christian  was  to  work  as  a sand-digger.  One  of 
our  Homilies  (Peril  of  Idolatry,  p.  iii.),  says, — 
“ Vaults  are  yet  builded  under  great  churches  to 
put  us  in  remembrance  of  the  old  state  of  the 
primitive  church  before  Constantine.” 

Wherever  a space  intervened  in  tho  passages 
closed  by  a blank  wall,  lateral  recesses  were 
hollowed  out  for  the  reception  of  sarcophagi;  the 
roof  was  curved  like  a dome,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  tomb  was  the  altar,  as  in  the  early  church 
of  San  Sebastian.  The  crypt  was  known  as  the 
martyrdom  or  confession.  It  had  three  arrange- 
ments : — First,  when  a church  was  built  over  ? 
catacomb,  the  old  entrance  was  preserved,  as  in 
San  Lorenzo  and  San  Sebastian,  with  steps  to 
descend  into  it.  Secondly,  if  the  tomb  was  on 
the  ground,  then  a crypt  was  built  round  it,  and 
steps  were  made,  while  the  sarcophagus  was 
replaced  by  an  altar  tomb.  Thirdly,  when  a 
martyr  was  translated,  then  the  crypt  was  made 
to  harmonize  with  the  church.  In  the  church  of 
Santa  Sabina,  the  large  stair  is  in  front  of  the 
altar,  at  St.  Paul’s  behind  it;  at  St.  Saba’s,  the  stairs 
are  in  the  nave  aisles,  and  the  crypt,  forming  a 
narrow  passage,  is  reached  by  corridors,  reminding 
ua  of  the  crypt  at  Ripon.  At  the  Quartuor 
Coronati,  a round  stair  leads  down  into  it  from 
the  benches  of  the  presbytery,  as  at  Torcello, 
where  there  is  a double  wall  in  the  apse.  St. 
Mark’s  and  St.  Praxedes*,  Rome,  have  narrow 
galleries  like  the  passages  of  the  catacombs  leading 
to  it:  there  is  a subterranean  church  at  St.  Martin 
des  Monts  and  St.  Mary,  in  Cosmedin,  c.  790.  At 
Inkermanu  there  is  a rock-cirb  church,  apsidal, 
with  square- ended  aisles. 

Rock  hermitages  occur  at  St.  Aubiu  (near  St. 
Germigny  de  la  Riviere),  St.  Antoine  de  Calumies 
(E.  Pyrenees),  St.  Baume  (Douches  du  Rhine), 
Monserrat,  Warkworth,  and  the  Roche  Rocks, 
Cornwall;  and  in  the  grotto  of  Pontgambaud, 
near  Blanc. 

Ill  some  instances  a martyrdom  was  built  like  a 
little  crypt,  under  the  altar,  witli  a shrino  fenced 
oft'  by  a screen,  or  perforated  marble,  as  at  St. 
George’s,  Velabro,  and  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilles. 
Sometimes  a small  hole  (jugulum)  permitted  the 
head  of  the  devotee  to  be  inserted,  or  the  passiug 
of  a cloth  to  touch  the  relics.  Crypts  remain 
under  the  eastern  apses  of  Spires,  Mayeuce, 
Besan^on,  ond  Strasburg. 

The  round  church  was,  probably,  peculiar  to 
towns  either  unimportant  or  of  a limited  popula- 
tlou.f  The  baptistery  of  Florence,  built  by  the 
Lombardic  queen  Theodolinda,  was  the  old  cathe- 
dral ; and,  until  the  eighth  century,  the  church  of 
St.  Lorenzo,  of  tho  time  of  Justinian,  was  the  cathe- 
dral of  Milan.  An  octagonal  building  to  the  e.ast 
of  it  was,  possibly,  a chancel.  A baptistery  stood 
on  the  south.  The  baptistery  of  St.  Agnese,  and 
the  tomb  of  St.  Helena,  St.  Stephano  Rotunda, 
Bologna,  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  and  the 
tomb  of  Theodoric,  now  St.  Maria  Rotunda,  were 
circuliu'.  Again,  we  have  also  octagonal  buildings, 
such  as  the  Lateran  baptistery,  and  mention  is 
made  by  Eusebius  of  an  octagonal  church  at 
Antioch,  built  by  Constantine.  The  tomb,  how- 
ever, of  Galla  Placidia,  at  Raveuna,  built  before 
450,  is  cruciform.  The  circular  form  had  been 
adopted  for  the  mausolea  of  Augustus,  Cecilia 
Metella,  and  Adrian,  and  the  temples  of  A’esta  and 
the  Sun.  Almost  all  the  German  churches  of  tho 
time  of  Charlemagne,  as  at  Aix-k-Chapelle. 
Aimeguen,  aud  Magdeburg,  were  circular.  In 
England,  imd  frequently  in  Germany,  as  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  a choir  was  added  to  the  round  church. 
At  Bonn,  an  oblong  nave,  as  in  France,  was  built 
m conjunction  with  the  circul.ar  building. 

In  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  circular 
churches  began  to  disappear.  In  England  and 
Germany  the  nave  was  of  this  form;  but  in 
Irauce.  the  choir,  us  at  St.  Benigue’s,  Dijon,  of  the 
seventh  or  eight  century,  and  partially  recon- 
structed  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centurv, 
St.  Martin’s,  Tours,  of  the  fifteenth  centurv,  and 
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of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  the  nave  was 
round,  and  the  choir  oblong  and  apsidal.  The 
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round  nave  of  the  Templars’  Church,  at  St. 
Segovia,  c.  1204,  has  a choir  aud  aisles  terminating 
in  apses. 

Round  churches  are  found  in  the  island  of  Born- 
holm. At  Wisby  a two-storied  chui'ch  has  an 
octagonal  nave  and  rectilinear  choir. 

The  public  baths  of  tho  Romans,  in  some  cases, 
became  converted  into  baptisteries : the  piscina 
was  the  ordinary  cold  bath  of  a Roman  villa. 
After  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  distinct 
buildings  of  an  octagonal  shape  were  built  in  front 
of  churches,  as  at  Rome,  Nocera,  Piacenza,  Tor- 
cello, Novara,  aud  Ravenna,  a plan  perpetuated  to 
the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Lombard  architects ; 
but  almost  universally,  with  this  exception,  were 
no  longer  built  after  the  eleventh  century,  when 
parish  churches  were  permitted  to  have  a font. 
The  western  baptistery  became,  after  a while, 
merged  in  the  western  apse  in  Germany.  lu 
Italy  it  served  still  as  a baptistery  or  a tomb- 
house. 

The  basilica  was  a parallellogram,  with  an  in- 
ternal transept,  and  apsidal  termination  at  one 
end,  and  a porch  at  tho  other  extremity.  The 
Byzantine  church  subordinated  nave,  choir,  and 
transept,  as  the  supports  of  a central  dome ; wliich 
was  the  development  of  the  vault,  as  the  vault 
was  of  the  arch:  the  ground-plan  at  first  was  a 
round  or  octagon,  became  a square,  rendered  cru- 
ciform by  the  four  limbs  rising  above  the  angles 
round  the  cupola : three  semicii'cular,  latterly 
polygonal,  apses  formed  the  east  end.*  The 
Lombardic,  which  lasted  from  the  seventh  to  the 
thirteenth  centuries,  comprised  both  these  tjpes.f 
It  had  a long  nave,  triforium,  a central  octagon, 
and  cupola,  set  on  a square  base,  making  an  inter- 
nal dome;  an  east  end  terminating  in  three  apses; 
sometimes  an  octagon  aud  an  oblong  were  ar- 
ranged to  form  a church. 

The  eastern  aspect  of  the  sanctuary  aud  the 
cupola  are  its  Byzantine  features  : the  Latin  cross, 
tho  lengthened  nave,  the  apsis  and  crypt,  the 
latter  becoming  spacious  and  lofty,  are  Roman 
characteristics.  Triforia,  or  galleries,  for  women, 
are  built  along  the  aisles  of  the  nave  and  transept ; 
pillars  are  grouped ; and  the  roof  is  of  stone, 
vaulted;  but  the  uartbex  disappears,  to  be  re- 
sumed in  the  eleventh  centm*y  as  a porch.  Tho 
baptistery  and  campanile  are  nearly  invariable, 
but  detached  adjuncts.  The  earliest  Lombardic 
church  existing  is  that  of  St.  Michaele,  at  Padua, 
built  661.  Conventual  buildings  became  promi- 
nent and  numerous,  such  as  the  cloisters  of  Verona, 
St.  John  Lateran,  Rome,  and  Subiaco,  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  At  Coblentz, 
in  836,  and  at  Cologne,  the  Lombardic  style  es- 
tablished a home,  reaching  France  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century,  aud  England  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  addition  of  towers,  which  were  rare  until 
the  eleventh  century,  exercised  a very  marked  influ- 
ence upon  the  ground-plan  of  churches.^  They 
possibly  were  sxiggested  by  the  pillars  of  tho 
Romans,  aud  originally  were  designed  as  land- 
marks to  point  out  the  position  of  the  church,  and 
as  an  ensign  of  power,  rather  than  as  belfries, 
as  the  bells  were  for  several  centuries  but  small, 
and  Sb.  Bernard  forbade  their  construction,  as  they 
were  not  for  use,  but  for  pomp. 

The  first  tower  attached  to  a church  was  built 
by  Pope  Adrian  I.,  elected  772,  in  front  of  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome.§  One  of  the  time  of  Justiuiau, 
a clrcuhir  building,  was  attached  to  St.  Apollinaris 
ad  Classem,  at  Verona;  two  ancient  round  towers 
are  found  at  Verona,  one  dating  from  10-47; 
another,  of  the  same  date,  remains  at  Bury,  near 
Beauvais ; a thii-d,  of  a later  period,  at  Sb.  Desert, 
near  Chalons-sur-Saone ; while  square  towers  are 
found  in  Italy  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
as  at  St.  Paul’s  and  St.  John’s,  Rome ; and  one  at 
Porto,  near  Rome,  built  830. 

Towers  originally  built  in  the  close,  as  at 
Verona  and  Toscella ; and  before  the  church  doors, 
as  at  St.  Maria  Toscanella  and  St.  Lorenzo,  in 
Italy,  however,  never  forming  integral  parts  of  tho 
design,  were  at  length  attached  to  the  west  front 
of  the  church,  singly  as  at  Lyons,  St.  Martin  at 
Tours,  Poissy,  St.  Benoit-sur-Loire,  Puy,  Limoge.s, 
St.  Savin,  and  St.  Genu.an  des  Pres,  and  at  Pirris 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  south  of 
Fr.ance,  until  the  middle  of  the  thirteeuth  cen- 
tury, in  Italy  and  Spain,  they  remained  generally 
isolated. 

Two  sometimes  flanked  the  west  front,  as  at 
JumiL‘ges,aud  St.  George,  Bocherville,  with  a porch 
in  the  centre.  In  German  churches  they  were 
frequently  connected  by  a gallery.  At  Gernrode 
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and  Worms  two  round  towers  flank  the  western 
apse.*  Rouen  has  six  towers.  At  Clugny  there 
were  seven,  each  hearing  the  name  of  ecclesia,  in 
imitation  of  the  seven  churches.  Laon,  like 
Chartres,  was  designed  to  have  as  many.  Rheims 
had  six,  and  a central  fleche-  Five  towers  occur 
at  Tournai  (Schayes,  iii.  11).  Round  towers  are 
found  in  East  Auglia;  and  in  Ireland,  erected 
between  the  fifth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  taper- 
ing upwai'ds,  a form  employed  owing  to  the 
peculiar  material  of  each  district.  There  are  also 
round  towers  at  Brechin  and  Abernethy,  and 
at  Tchemigow',  near  Kieff,  c- 1024.  The  French 
round  towers  appear  to  have  come  from  the  north 
of  Italy,  as  they  are  found  at  St.  Mary’s  and 
Vitalis,  Ravenna;  and  reappear  in  the  ninth 
century  at  Centula,  Charrou.x,  Bury,  and  Notre 
Dame,  Poictiers.  Towers  were  sometimes  used 
as  record  chambers,  or  as  courts  of  justice.f 

At  Germigny,  built  806,  there  is  a central 
tower;  and  at  St.  Alban’s  it  was  added  c.  1077 — 
1093.  In  the  province  of  Toulouse,  the  earlier 
churches  had  a single  west  tower  as  Limoges,  in 
the  eleventh  century  and  Alby,  built  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  had.  The  larger  monastic  towers 
appear  to  have  been  built  partly  for  purposes  of 
defence,  partly  out  of  emulation,  with  the  castle- 
keeps,  the  abbeys  being  equally  with  the  nobles 
great  feudal  lords.  The  belfry  story  and  the  spire, 
however,  formed  the  characteristics  of  the  church 
tower.  The  cathedral  towers  of  the  eleventh 
century  served  also  as  municipal  belfries.  M. 
Viollet  le  Due  has  traced  two  schools  of  towers, 
one  of  the  West  and  the  other  of  the  East,  at 
PerigordjJ  one  introduced  probably  by  the  Vene- 
tians, the  other  derived  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  which  gave  place  to  a national  school  in 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  west 
of  France  conical  spires  appear  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  some  being  supported  on 
an  octagonal  belfry,  rising  from  a square  tower. 
Normandy  was  distinguished  by  its  central  square 
towers. 

One  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the  Pointed 
style  is  St.  Andrea,  Vercelli,  built  by  an  English- 
man in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  has  a square 
east  end  and  two  polygonal  chapels  attached  to 
each  transept,  like  the  ordinary  type  of  Cister- 
cian abbeys.  The  west  end  is  flanked  with  towers, 
and  there  is  a central  octagonal  dome.  At  Sienna, 
begun  1243,  we  have  the  triple-gabled  front,  cir- 
cular window,  and  three  portals  of  the  character- 
istic Italian  type;  a square  east  end,  with  the 
central  alley  having  a niche-like  apse  in  the  wall, 
three  aisles  throughout  the  church,  with  eastern 
square  chapels  to  the  transept,  and  to  the  south 
wing  a belfry  attached,  and  a central  dome. 
Florence,  begun  at  the  extreme  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  is  triapsal,  like  the  early  churches 
of  Cologne,  and  a central  dome.  Milan,  com- 
menced 1385,  has  a five-aisled  nave,  a shallow 
transept  with  aisles,  and  a trigonal  apse.  The 
cathedral  of  Bari,  a three-aisled  basilica  of  the 
twelfth  century,  has  a circular  apse  flanked  by 
sacristies.  A western  transept  is  found,  in  con- 
junction with  an  octagonal  tower,  in  the  centre  of 
it,  at  St.  Antonio,  Piacenza,  c.  1014;  and  two 
western  towers,  like  a (luasi  transept,  appear  with 
a western  cloister,  at  St.  Ambrogio,  Milan,  rebuilt 
in  the  twelfth  century. 

In  the  double  church  of  Assisi,  finished  in  1230, 
the  upper  is  a Latin  cross  without  chapels ; the 
lower  with  a nave  lined  with  chantries,  and  the 
shrine  of  St.  Francis  in  the  centre  of  the  transept, 
standing  above  a crypt.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
German  architect ; and  a double  church  occurs  at 
Rheindorf,  consecrated  in  1151.  The  design  was 
to  accommodate  two  congregations,  as  in  the  two- 
storied  chapels  of  the  castles  of  the  period ; and 
the  double  church  of  Pakefield, — two  aisles  under 
one  roof, — which  was  used  by  two  distinct  parishes. 
Wisby  is  a double-storied  churcb.  The  Duomo  of 
Milan,  and  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni,  at  Naples, 
were  built  by  German  architects  in  the  Gothic  style, 
but  there  to  remain,  with  a few  others,  as  isolated 
specimens  among  the  structures  of  the  new  school 
of  Pisano.  The  development  of  Lombardic  into 
Gothic  architecture  is  marked  by  rapid  changes,  the 
crypt  and  Latin  cross  remain;  hut  a spire  rises 
over  the  central  lantern,  lateral  towers  flank  the 
west  front,  the  baptistery  shrinks  into  the  font,  a 
lofty  screen  rises  before  the  choir,  which  is  length- 
ened out,  and  porches  over  the  entrance  doors. 

The  formation  of  the  western  apse,  the  con- 
struction of  an  eastern  aisle,  the  development  of 
the  choir,  the  formation  of  the  ante-choir,  and  the 
double  gate  at  its  entrance  with  the  altar  of  the 
Saviour,  were  probably  iunovations  of  the  northern 
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architects.  The  next  great  change  was  the  erec- 
tion of  a central  tower  upon  four  pillars,  like  the 
Byzantine  dome. 

Charlemagne  constructed  the  central  dome  of  his 
churches  on  eight  pillars,  introducing  a still  more 
important  change — isolation,  a passage  on  every 
side,  a method  of  central  jmtetion  by  means  of 
arches,  and  an  advance  to  a loftier  method  of  con- 
struction. Four  central  pillars,  a development 
of  this  primary  idea,  are  found  at  St.  Martin 
d’ Angers,  built  by  the  Empress  Hermengarde,  not 
long  after  Germigny,  and  in  all  English  churches 
of  the  period ; also  at  Hitterdaal,  a timber  build- 
ing, in  Norway  and  at  St.  Savin,  Aquitaine,  begun 
1023.  At  Germigny  the  choir  occupies  this  cen- 
tral space,  and  at  A’ignory,  a square  in  a similar 
position,  before  the  tenth  century,  marked  out  by 
pillai-s.  In  the  church  of  St. Savin,  Aquitaine, begun 
1023,  we  find  four  central  piers,  a transept  with 
an  eastern  apsidal  chapel  in  each  wing,  and  five 
semicircular  chapels  ranged  round  the  choir, 
which  is  an  arrangement  never  found  in  the 
south.  To  the  necessity  for  strengthening  the 
central  supports,  we  may  refer  the  construction  of 
engaged  slaafts,  as  in  the  church  of  St,  Miniato,  at 
Florence.  At  Vignory,  before  the  tenth  century, 
there  was  a square  of  six  pillars,  inclosing  the 
choir  with  a processional  path  openiug  upon  six 
chapels,* 


and  the  tracery  heads  of  the  panels  have  alternately  red 
and  white  hollows  and  gold  fillets,  the  former  ornamented 
with  flowers. 

The  date  of  the  screens  is  circa  1460. 

In  connection  with  the  chancel  screen,  or  rather  with 
the  rood  figures  which  anciently  stood  above  it,  there  is  a 
very  riclily-painted  ceiling,  representing  in  its  panels 
angels  holding  scrolls  and  the  implements  of  the  Passion. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a common  practice  to  more  highly 
ornament  the  bay  of  the  church  roof  which  was  imme- 
diately over  the  rood.  There  are  several  instances  of  it 
in  Suffolk. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM 
COMPETITION. 

The  prizes  annually  ofl'ered  to  artist-workmen 
. through  the  council  of  the  Architectural  Museum 
have  this  year  been  responded  to  by  twenty-six 
specimens,  viz.,  eleven  for  the  prizes  for  modelling 
in  clay,  given  by  the  council  of  tbc  museum  and 
Mr.  S.  C.  Hall;  three  for  the  wood-carving  prizes, 
supplied  from  the  same  sources;  seven  for  the 
prize  given  by  the  council  of  the  Museum  for  a 
cartoon  for  painted  glass;  and  five  for  the  prizes 
for  coloured  decoration  offered  by  the  committee 
of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  of  London  and  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope.  The  specimens,  many  of  which 
are  very  creditable  to  the  competitors,  ai'e  now 
exhibited  in  the  gallery  of  the  Aichitectural 
Museum.  It  is  proposed  to  distribute  the  prizes 
ill  March  next,  in  connection  with  a course  of 
lectures  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

PAINTIHaa  IN  BOFTUWOID  CHUBCH. 

The  opening  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  28th  ult.,  Mr.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
chair,  when  twenty-five  new  associates  were  elected, 
making  sixty  during  the  year. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ridgway  communicated  notes  by 
Mr.  Christopher,  architect,  on  the  Lilheck  brass, 
which  we  may  print  on  another  occasion. 

Afterwards,  Mr.  Blackburne  exhibited  repre- 
sentations of  the  paintings  in  Southwold  Church, 
and  the  following  remarks  by  that  gentleman 
were  read : — 

The  accompanying  figure.s  are  from  the  panels  of  the 
chancel  and  north  aisle  screens  at  Southwold,  in  Suffolk. 
Those  representing  the  apostles  are  from  the  former.  The 
latter  has  representations  of  the  nine  orders  of  angels, 
two  among  the  number  of  which  are  shown  in  the  framed 
drawing,  with  two  angels  bearing  respectively  theembleras 
of  the  blessed  sacrament  and  the  Holy  Trinity.  These 
occupy  the  end  panels,  north  and  south  of  the  aisle 
screen,  and  have  a very  appropriate  reference  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  chapel  which  the  screen  encloses,  viz.,  to 
the  Holy  Trinity.  There  is  a similar  screen  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle,  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  panels  here  had  originally  the  greater  and 
lesser  prophets  painted  on  the  panels.  A very  few 
of  these  only  are  now  discernible  to  any  extent.  The 
figures  of  Moses  and  David  are  the  most  perfect,  though 
the  names  of  the  others  are  still  traceable.  The  chancel 
screen  has  the  twelve  apostles,  of  which  the  drawings 
give  the  most  perfect,  though  all  the  others  remain  more 
or  less  so.  The  order  in  whicli  they  appear  is  as  follows, 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  occupying  their  accustomed  posi- 
tions right  and  left  of  the  doorway : — 


j St.  Philip.  1 

■3 

j St.  Janws  Minor.  | 

1 Sc.  Thomas.  | 

St.  Andrew.  j 

1 St.  Peter.  | 

1 St.  Paul.  1 

1 St.  John.  1 

1 St.  James  Major.  j 

1 St.  Bartholomew.  ] 

1 St.  Simon.  | 

Taking  the  three  screens,  there  are,  altogether,  thirty- 
six  figures,  the  whole  very  richly  painted  In  gold  and 
colour.  Those  of  the  centre  or  chancel  screen  are  par- 
ticularly so,  and  the  execution  is  far  superior,  artistically 
considered,  to  the  majority  of  existing  examples.  The 
grounds  upon  which  the  figures  of  the  apostles  are 
painted,  or  rather  which  finish  the  portions  of  the  panel 
not  occupied  by  them,  are  diapered  in  relief  in  a kind  of 
mastic  and  gilt,  and  in  places  picked  in  in  colour,  to 
heighten  the  same.  The  diaper  of  the  dresses  is  simpy 
painted  in  gold  and  colour.  These,  and  the  ornamentation 
of  the  nimbi  are  very  interesting. 

The  mastic  enrichment  is  continued  all  over  the  chancel 
screen.  There  is  hardly  a moulding  of  it  that  is  not  so 
ornamented.  The  buttress  faces  are  almost  entirely 
covered  with  it,  the  design  of  the  enriebraent  including 
in  it  small  figures  under  canopied  niches,  seme  of  which 
have  been  protected  by  glass,  looking  like  so  many  small 
framed  pictures.  The  tracery  of  the  heads  of  the  six 
main  compartments  of  which  the  screen  is  composed  is 
remarkably  beautiful.  It  is  double  tracery  of  exceeding 
lightness,  composed  of  a small  gilt  bead  and  cuspations, 
placed  between  a parti-coloured  ogee,  and  a hollow  alter- 
nately green  and  red,  studded  with  relieved  flowers  at  in- 
tervals, gilt.  The  screen  is  altogether  one  of  the  richest 
and  best  preserved  examples  to  be  met  with. 

Tlie  side  screens  are  less  rich  in  the  decorations,  but 
still  very  beautiful  and  interesting.  Mastic  relief  is  here 
also  adopted  in  the  hollows  and  on  part  of  the  buttress 
faces.  The  tracery  of  the  heads  is  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion as  that  of  the  chancel  screen.  The  grounds  of  the 
panels  are  here  in  colour,  powdered  with  stars  and  flowers, 


* To  be  coiitinned, 


STAMFORD  TERRA-COTTA  WORKS. 

A LAEGE  statne  of  Diana  has  been  recently 
manufactured  in  terra-cotta  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Blash- 
field,  of  Stamford.  The  height  of  the  statue  is 
10  feet  6 inches,  and  of  the  pedestal  5 feet  6 inches. 
It  has  been  copied  from  the  antique  statue,  the 
Diana  Borghese.  Among  the  works  just  finished 
is  a new  and  original  statue  of  Erin.  The  figure 
is  life-size  and  serai-nude.  This  piece  of  sculpture 
has  been  designed  at  the  works,  and  executed  to 
order  for  R.  N.  Newcomb,  esq.,  proprietor  of  the 
Stamford  Mercury  : it  has  been  wrought  by  Mr. 
Hale.  Among  other  works  recently  removed 
from  the  kilns,  ai-e  two  vases  made  to  order  for 
the  Hon.  G.  W.  Fitzwilliam : one  is  a copy  of  the 
celebrated  Warwick  vase,  modelled  from  the 
original  at  Warwick  Castle;  and  the  other  is  a 
copy  of  the  Albano  vase,  from  the  Louvre,  at 
Paris.  A fountain  has  just  been  executed  for  Earl 
Ducie,  composed  of  a large  fish-pond  basin,  16  feet 
in  diameter : the  rim  is  divided  into  four  parts  by 
plain  block  pedestals  for  statues.  In  the  centre 
of  this  large  basin  there  is  a tazza  from  an  antique 
form  at  Rome  12  feet  in  circumference,  adorned 
with  masks  of  river  gods.. 


WATER  FOR  ST.  HELIER. 

It  was  announced  some  months  back  in  the 
Suilder  that  Mr.  James  Easton,  C.E.,  had  made 
surveys  and  plans  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
town  of  St.  Helicr,  Jersey.  A company  is  now 
formed  to  carry  out  that  object. 

To  the  numerous  vessels  daily  sailing  from  the 
harbour,  to  the  extensive  garrisons  and  fine  public 
institutions,  as  well  as  to  the  large  houses  of  busi- 
ness and  widely-spread  mansions,  this  project  will 
prove  not  only  a great  accommodation,  hut  a 
stride  in  advance  towards  economy  and  sanitary 
improvement. 

In  all  populous  and  business  towns  the  presence 
of  fire-mains  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  ser- 
vice by  gravitation  to  the  upper  stories — the  softer 
and  purer  quality  of  the  water,  which  insures 
immense  aggregate  savings — the  supply  of  foun- 
tains and  markets — the  avoidance  of  cost  incurred 
for  cartage  of  water  (first  pumped  by  hand),  to 
considerable  distances — all  these  advantages  are 
attained  by  the  modern  system  of  pipe  water 
service.  And  at  the  same  time,  the  irregularities 
and  expenses  of  sinking  and  repairing  puraps 
are  avoided,  the  perfect  system  being  also  the 
cheaper. 

The  formation  of  joint  stock  companies  of 
limited  liaVility,  hitherto  not  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature,  is  now  under  consideration  of  the 
States  of  Jersey,  and  the  essence  of  the  Act  19  it 
20  Viet,  is  likely  to  be  adopted. 


Rothekhithe,  Subbey. — At  a meeting  of  the 
board  of  guardians  of  this  parish,  on  the  2yth  ult., 
in  the  new  hoard-room,  Mr.  George  Legg  and 
Mr.  John  Davis  Paine  were  appointed  to  prepare 
the  intended  new  Surrey  map  and  valuation. 
Rotherhithc  comprises  about  2^  miles  of  wharf  and 
river  frontage,  the  Grand  SmTcy  and  Commercial 
Docks,  railways,  gasworks,  and  upwards  of  4,000 
miscfllaueoirs  properties.  The  former  survey  was 
made  in  1842,  by  the  late  Mr.  Gccrge  Allen  and 
Mr.  Porter,  of  Bermondsey. 
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HOUSES  IN  CAMDEN  ROAD,  HOLLOWAY. 

'I’UE  accompanying  engraving  represents  some 
lioiises  lately  erected  in  Ciimden-road,  Holloway, 
from  the  designs  of  i\Ir.  George  Tniefitt.  The 
corner  one,  built  for  Mr.  R.  P.  Ilarding,  1ms  been 
well  finished.  Thedrawing-rooni  has  been  decorated 
by  Mr.  Sang,  from  the  architect’s  shetches : the  gas- 
chandeliers,  brackets,  iJco.,  were  executed  by  John- 
ston, Rrothera.  We  find  here  hot  and  cold  water 
throughout  the  house  j Hobbs’s  locks  j nolath-and- 
Xdastcr  partitions,  all  internal  divisions  being  9-inch 
or  -ij-inch  brick  in  cement.  The  same  also  in  the 
adjoining  houses.  The.porch  is  glazed  with  largo 
s<iuaves  of  plate  glass,  as  are  the  windows  of  prin- 
cipal rooms.  Tiie  basement  is  out  of  the  ground, 
i.t.,  level  with  it.  At  the  front  is  a green  bank  ; 
another  at  the  back,  with  a double  flight  of  steps 
leading  down  to  the  garden.  The  basement  win- 
dows have  all  bars  ; — no  shutters  anywhere  in  the 
house,  c.Kcept  revolving  ones  to  the  door  from 
ante-room  to  conservatory.  The  hall  is  paved 
with  Poole  Pottery  tiles,  as  are  also  the  fire-places 
and  hearths,  on  which  stand  dog  grates,  with  fire- 
brick backs  in  all  the  sitting  and  bed  rooms. 


THE  FIRST  STEP  OUT  OF  DOORS  IN  AID 
OF  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  18G2. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  council  of 
the  Institute  of  Architects  propose  immediately 
to  take  into  consideration  what  course  shall  be 
adopted  that  architecture  may  be  completely 
illu.strated,  and  construction  fully  represented,  iu 
the  Groat  E.xhibition  proposed  to  be  held  in  1862. 


THE  PUGIN  TESTIMONIAL. 

The  following  rejoinder  has  been  addressed 
to  the  Honorary  Sectrary  “ I am  favoured  with 
your  and  our  friend  Talbot  Bury’s  official  remarks 
on  tins  matter,  which  fairly  state  your  feelings  on 
the  subject._  I have  also  read  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope’s  caudid  letter  in  the  Suilder,  and  am  ready 
to  accept  his  interpretation  of  the  term  ‘Medi- 
eval,’ as  to  the  period  to  which  he  so  frankly 
extends  it.  *' 

It  is  a striking  fact,  that  in  the  passage  quoted 
from  the  ‘Apology  for  the  Revival  of  Christian 
Architecture  in  England,’  in  your  appeal,  Welby 
Pugm  does  not  use  the  word  ‘ JHeiUcEval,’  and  he 
names  certain  of  onr  Gothic  edifices,  (without 
however,  restricting  the  study  to  those  only,)  as 
volumes  of  ancient  aii  open  for  all  inq^itirers. 


Let  the  committee,  therefore,  omit  the  word, 
‘ Medimval,’ which  is  not  used  by  Welby  Pugin, 
and  adopt  the  period  named  by  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope.  Let  the  terms  run  thus  : — ‘ la  examining 
and  illustrating  the  antiquities  in  architecture, 
painting,  and  sculpture  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  inclusive,’  or  ‘ to 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  exclu- 
sive.’ The  objection  of  a numerous  body  of  the 
profession  would,  I conceive,  be  removed ; the 
sectarian  ‘Shibboleth,’  or  party  cry  avoided,  and 
the  testimonial  would  become  a general,  instead  of 
a partial,  tribute  to  the  merits  of  a very  distin- 
guished man  in  our  art. 

Thos.  L.  Donaldson.” 


AKClUTECTUPAL  COMPETITION, 
AMSTERDAM. 

The  Socirtv  d’Architecture  of  Amsterdam  ofi'er 
a premium  for  the  best  design  for  a group  of  build- 
ings necessary  for  the  University  of  a large  town, 
to  include  accommodation  for  the  five  faculties — 
theology,  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  the  natural 
sciences,  and  medicine.  The  number  of  students 
to  be  GOO.  The  whole  is  to  be  Monumental  in 
style,  with  ornaments  of  painting  and  sculpture 
in  harmony  with  the  destination  of  the  edifice. 
The  competition  is  open  to  foreign  architects,  and 
a premium  of  500  florins  ” de  Hollandef  with  a 
certificate  of  honour,  will  be  given  to  the  author 
of  the  selected  design. 

The  conditions,  which  arc  published,  stale  tliat 
the  designs  must  bo  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Society  (Herr  A.  N.  Godefroy),  Oude  Turfmarkt, 
B.  56,  Amsterdam,  before  the  1st  of  November 
ISGl. 


LONDON  STREET  ARCIUTECTURE. 

WAHEnOL'SES  EOll  MESSUS.  SAMUEL  COUETAULD 
& CO.,  ALDEEMANBUIiY. 

The  buildings  represented  in  our  engraving 
occupy  a site  opposite  the  church  of  St.  Mar^ 
Aldermaubury,  on  laud  the  property  of  the  parish, 
with  a frontage  of  about  65  feet  by  an  average 
depth  of  about  104  feet,  giving  a superficial  area 
of  6,760  square  feet.  The  floor  area  of  the  whole 
of  the  stories  amounts  nearly  to  30,000  square  feet, 
and  the  cubic  contents  of  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ings are  about  360,000  feet.  Tliere  are  two 
distinct  warehouses.  No.  18_  occupying  the  whole 
of  that  portion  of  the  buildings  fronting  Alder- 
manbury  (with  the  exception  of  a part  on  the 


ground-floor  story)  is  iu  the  occupation  of  Messrs. 
John  Wreford  & Co.  No.  19,  comprising  the  I'e- 
maining  part  of  the  Aldermaubury  front  on  the 
ground-floor,  aud  the  whole  of  the  back  portion 
of  the  premises,  are  occupied  by  Messrs.  Samuel 
Courtauld  & Co.,  for  whom  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
mises were  built.  The  entrance  to  this  warehouse 
is  by  the  central  doorway  in  Aldermaubury,  and 
a corridor  of  ornamental  character,  with  the 
counting-houses  on  the  left,  conducts  to  the 
spacious  grouud-floor  area  of  the  warehouse,  with 
wide  galleries  above  j the  whole  lighted  by  a sky- 
light of  great  size,  receiving  only  the  pure  northern 
light,  so  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  business 
carried  on  here.  Light  is  transmitted  to  the  base- 
ment story  from  the  same  source  without  the 
employment  of  an  open  well-hole : none  of  the 
valuable  ground-floor  space  Is  thus  sacrificed. 

The  upper  stories  of  Messrs.  Courtauld  & Co.’s 
occupation  comprise  dining  and  bed  rooms,  kitchen 
and  other  household  accommodation  for  those  em- 
ployed upon  the  premises.  This  pai't  is  mainly 
supported  across  the  area  of  the  warehouse  on  a 
wrought-iron  box  girder  of  great  strength.  This 
material  has  also  been  largely  used  in  other  parts 
of  the  structure,  especially  in  the  formation  of  the 
fire-proof  floors  which  separate  Messrs.  Courtauld 
& Co.’s  counting-houses  from  the  other  part  of 
the  premises.  The  elevation  next  Aldeniianbiiry 
is  ornate,  but  business-like,  iu  character ; the 
grouud-floor,  with  its  moulded  piers  aud  arches, 
carved  frieze,  &c.,  being  executed  in  Portland 
stone,  the  remainder  in  white  brick,  with  I’ort- 
land  cement  dressings. 

One  of  the  buildings  formerly  standing  upon 
the  site  of  the  new  warehouses  was  once  the  man- 
sion of  the  celebrated  Judge  Jeft'ries.  Mediieval 
coins,  a dagger,  and  other  relics,  were  discovered 
iu  excavatiug  for  the  foundations,  as  also  a stratum 
of  charred  remains,  probably  deposited  after  the 
Great  Fire. 

Mr.  Edmuud  Woodtliorpe,  of  Basiughall-strect, 
is  the  architect  j and  Mr.  \Vm.  Brass,  of  Silver- 
street  the  contractor  for  the  works. 


The  Royal  Academy. — It  may  have  been  seen 
in  our  advertising  columns  last  week  that,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Academicians,  held  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  the  28th  November,  Mr.  George 
Gilbert  Scott  was  elected  an  Academician  in  the 
room  of  Sir  Charles  Barry.  We  desire,  however, 
to  record  the  satisfactory  event  in  this  portion  of 
the  paper. 
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WAREHOUSES, 
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THE  "HASLAM." 

THE  .VNGLESEY  STATUE, 

A.LL  persona  wLo  read  the  account  of  the  in- 
genious manner  in  which  tho  colossal  statue  of 
the  Slarqnis  of  Anglesey  has  been  raised  on  to 
the  gigantic  column,  erected  by  public  subscrip- 
tion in  181G,  close  to  the  Meuai  Bridge,  must 
have  been  extremely  interested  with  the  narrative, 
and^  must  greatly  regret  that  the  clever  young 
engineer  who  planned  the  efficient  and  inexpensive 
substitute  for  the  usual  cumbersome  parapher- 
I'lalia  of  scafiblding  should  have  been  so  early 
snatched  away  from  a profession  he  was  so  well 
qualified  to  adorn. 

^ The  statue  is  hy  Noble,  and  is  12  feet  -1  inches 
high.  It  is  of  bronze,  weighing  2^  tons.  The 
aiT.angement  Is  thus  described : — 

Two  balks  of  timber,  about  70  feet  long,  were  placed 
vertically  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  and  formed  a sort  of 
double  mast,  on  which  were  placed  what  sailors  term  cap 
and  cross-trees,  to  admit  of  a topmast,  which  was  hoisted 
up  and  secured  between  the  two  lower  masts,  the  whole 
attaining  a height  of  120  feet,  giving  a clear  2i)  feet  above 
the  column  itself.  On  the  capital  of  the  column  a shorter 
mast  was  erected,  and  between  these  two  masts  a large 
pair  of  traverse  beams  was  laid  across,  on  which  a small 
travelling  truck  was  placed  : the  whole  were  firmly  bolted 
together  and  secured  with  several  pairs  of  shrouds.  The 
structure  looked  of  so  slender  a nature,  that  when  the 
CTcat  mass,  weighing  2i  tons,  which  was  about  to  be 
lifted  into  mid-air  to  an  elevation  of  I2i)  feet,  was  seen, 
every  one  felt  considerable  misgivings.  The  hoisting 
apparatus  consisted  of  a large  hawser  carefully  attached 
to  the  statue,  and  leadingthrough  rollers  on  the  travelling 
truck  along  the  traverse  beams,  and  down  on  the  opposite 
.side  of  the  column,  and  attached  to  a heavy  three-fold 
tackle,  forming  the  principal  purchase.  Besides  this,  two 
other  tackles,  likewise  attached  to  the  traveller  on  the 
summit,  and  thence  to  the  statue,  were  used  as  supports 
to  the  main  hoisting  apparatus. 

I will  not  occupy  space  by  describing  the  opera- 
tion : suffice  it  to  say,  that,  when  the  statue  had 
reached  the  summit,  it  was  slid  by  means  of  the 
main  purchase,  checked  by  two  tackles  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  truck,  until  it  was  poised  over 
the  colmrm  : the  preventer  tackles  were  then  un- 
raeked,  and  it  was  lowered  into  its  place  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  bystanders. 

So  far  the  event,  this  brief  account  of  which  the 
liuilder,—e\eT  ready  to  bestow  the  laurel  wreath 
where  due, — will  not  decline  to  print. 

I cannot  say  I advocate  the  St.  Simeon  Stylites 
fashion  of  perching  our  heroes  on  columns,  mid- 
way between  earth  and  heaven  : it  removes  them 
too  much  from  our  daily  acquaintance,  and  from 
our  affections;  although  it  certainly  has  the  good 
effect  of  making  them  more  notable  as  land- 
marks to  society,  examples  to  be  followed.  But 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  custom  we  have 
not  now  to  discuss.  The  work  had  to  he  done, 
and  the  only  question  w'as,  how  to  accomplish 
it  in  tho  most  successful  and  ine.xpensive  manner. 
It  was  a hazardous  undertaking,  and  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Haslam  most  signally  conijuered  the  diffi- 
culty; while,  in  addition  to  the  present  success, 
he  has  bequeathed  a new  arrangement  to  those 
who  come  after;  thus  enriching  his  profession 
and  his  country  with  a serviceable  idea. 

On  tlii.s  ground  I would  respectfully  submit,  to 
the  members  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
that,  if  they  would  ordain  that  the  skeleton 
scaffold  used  in  this  engineering  exploit  be 
named  “The  Haslam,”  in  memory  of  its  youth- 
ful inventor,  they  would  greatly  gratify  a large 
circle  of  appreciative  lookers-on,  and  would  be 
paying  only  a just  tribute  to  him  who  was  called 
away  ere  he  could  witness  the  triumph  of  his 
bold  and  ingenious  conception.  # # # 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held 
on  Monday  evening  last,  at  the  house  in  Conduit- 
street. 

Mr.  Godwin,  V.P.,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  having  been  confirmed, — 

Mr.  T.  Hayter  Lewis  (hon.  secretary)  announced 
several  donations  to  the  library. 

Mr.  Penrose  (hon.  secretary  for  foreign  corre- 
spondence) said  that  he  had  to  acknowledge  on 
behalf  of  the  Institute  two  presents  from  M.  Ca-sar 
Daly,  of  Paris,  to  whom  they  were  already  in- 
debted for  many  valuable  contributions.  The  first 
was  the  “ Revue  Generale  d’ Architecture  et  des 
Travaux  Publics,”  which,  he  might  observe  in 
passing,  contained  drawings  of  a certain  class  of 
building  with  which  we  were  unfortunately  too 
cognizant  in  England,  namely,  a poor-house,  in- 
tended to  be  built  in  France.  With  regard  to  the 
other  present,  he  had  received  a letter  from 
M.  Daly,  in  which  that  gentleman  requested  that 
the  Institute  would  do  him  the  honour  of  accept- 
ing the  first  portion  of  a new  work,  entitled, 
“ J/Architccture  Priveo  an  Dix-neuvieme  Siecle 


sous  Na])oleon  III,  i Nouvelles  Maisons  de  Paris 
et  des  Environs.”  The  work,  when  complete, 
would  contain  200  plates,  comprising  the  heat 
specimens  of  the  private  or  domestic  architecture 
of  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood;  showing  the 
ingenious  contrivances  for  which  the  French  ap- 
peared to  have  such  an  aptitude ; and  also  great 
beauty  of  design  and  elevation.  He  had  also  to 
announce  with  deep  regret  the  death  of  one  of  their 
most  distinguished  foreign  members,  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen.  He  was  educated  at  tho  University  of 
Gottingen,  under  Heine,  and  subsequently  re- 
paired to  Rome,  where  he  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  staff  of  the  Prussian  minister.  In  the 
year  1835  he  succeeded  that  minister,  and  repre- 
sented the  court  of  Berlin  at  Rome  until  1839, 
when  he  was  recalled  in  consequence  of  the 
vigorous  part  which  he  took  in  defending  the 
King  of  Prussia  against  tho  Papacy  in  the  matter 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  While  at  Rome  he 
studied  architecture  with  Cnnina,  and  he  succeeded 
in  solving  what  had  long  been  a ve.xed  question, 
namely,  tho  direction  which  the  Forum  took, 
which  he  pronounced  to  bo  towards  the  Arch  of  J 
Titus.  Subsequent  excavations  proved  that  he 
was  perfectly  correct  in  his  diagnosis.  After  he 
became  Prussian  minister  at  the  court  of  St. 
James’s  ho  published  his  celebrated  work  on 
Egypt,  and  in  1848  his  other  important  work, 
entitled,  “ Tho  Church  of  the  Future.”  He  died 
at  Bonn,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age;  and 
his  death  would  bo  not  only  deplored  by  his 
friends,  but  be  felt  as  a heavy  loss  in  most  literary 
and  artistic  circles,  of  which  lio  formed  a pro- 
minent ornament.  Personally,  he  (Mr.  Penrose) 
had  to  thank  the  chevalier  for  many  kind  intro- 
ductions in  Rome  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  11.  R.  Newton  observed  that,  with  regard 
to  “ L’Architecture  Privee,”  hy  11.  Ciesar  Daly, 
it  was  originally  tho  intention  of  that  gentle- 
man to  publish  drawings  of  all  the  private 
villas,  Ac.,  which  had  lately  been  erected  in  Paris 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  This  project 
he  had,  however,  for  obvious  reasons,  abandoned, 
and  the  work  would  now  contain  selections  of  the 
best  designs.  With  regard  to  the  re-distribution 
of  sites  the  work  would  be  found  to  contain  a 
great  deal  of  information,  and  also  many  valuable 
hints  of  great  interest  to  the  architect  generally. 
The  work  would  be  published  in  fortnightly  parts. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  glad  that  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  subject  and  to  M.  Daly’s 
merits,  and  he  hoped  it  would  lead  to  tlie  pur- 
chase of  the  work  in  England.  His  “Revue” 
deserved  to  be  better  knowm  than  it  was.  No 
one  could  be  more  competent  to  conduct  such 
a work  than  M.  Daly,  as  lie  had  not  only 
travelled  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but 
had  visited  the  most  remarkable  places  on  the 
Continent;  and  had  ultimately  carried  his  investi- 
gations across  the  Atlantic,  where  he  had  explored 
the  buried  cities  of  America.  He  (the  Chairman) 
then  added  that  he  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the 
present  opportunity  to  state  that  the  Council  of 
the  Institute  felt  it  desirable  again  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of  architectural 
examinations.  The  ground  upon  which  the 
council  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion  was  that,  as 
other  ai’chitectural  bodies  were  still  discussing  the 
matter,  they  thought  it  undesirable  that  it  should 
be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Institute  until 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  resolutions  agreed 
to  hy  the  other  bodies. 

Mr.  Kerr  inquired  how  many  architectural 
societies  were  still  discussing  the  subject. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  council  were  mainly 
waiting  to  hear  from  the  Architectural  Association 
and  the  Scottish  Society. 

Mr.  Kerr  apprehended  that  the  Architectural 
Association  might  devote  a long  time  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  and  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  Institute  ought  not  to  wait  an  indefinite 
time  for  any  other  society  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Newton  inquired  whether  the  council  had 
postponed  tho  subject  indefinitely. 

The  Chaii'man  replied  that  the  council  at  their 
meeting  that  evening  had  not  fixed  any  particular 
day  for  bringing  the  subject  before  the  body  gene- 
rally, because  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  would 
he  premature  to  do  so  until  they  were  in  possession 
of  the  resolutions  agreed  to  by  other  societies. 
He  had,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  council  would 
fix  the  earliest  possible  period  for  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Kerr  submitted  that  the  council  had  no 
power  to  postpone  the  subject  sine  die.  On  the 
former  occasion  when  an  evening  had  been  fixed 
for  the  discussion  a resolution  was  moved  to  post- 
pone it  to  another  day  then  named  (the  10th  of 
December),  and  he  thought  that  the  proper  course 
would  he  to  move  a similar  resolution  appointing 
some  given  day  for  the  consideration  of  the  question. 


The  Chairman  said  that  if  Mr.  Kerr  thought 
that  his  proposition  would  he  more  consonant 
with  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  than  the  simple 
intimation  on  the  part  of  the  council,  he  would 
take  a resolution  from  him  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Brandon  observed  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
matter  was  not  of  such  pressing  consequence  that 
it  could  not  be  postponed  for  a month,  or  perhaps 
two.  It  was  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  other 
societies  were  quite  as  much  interested  in  the 
subject  as  they  were,  and  that  full  deliberation 
was  absolutely  necessary.  He  hoped  that,  when 
the  question  came  on  I'or  discussion,  it  would  re- 
ceive the  calm  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
Institute;  and,  to  secure  that  object,  he  would 
move  that  the  subject  be  adjourned  until  such 
time  as  the  council  might  appoint. 

Mr.  Hansard,  in  seconding  the  motion,  reminded 
the  meeting  that,  when  the  council  first  mooted 
the  subject,  they  had  expressed  their  anxious 
desire  to  receive  from  all  the  information  which 
the  other  societies  could  give  them.  The  question 
was  in  very  good  hands  when  left  to  tho  discretion 
of  the  council,  and  he  for  one  did  not  participate 
ill  the  apprehension  which  Mr.  Kerr  appeared  to 
entertain,  that  it  would  be  shelved  bv  them. 

Mr.  Kerr  said,  the  Architectural  Association 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  the  only  body  for  whose 
decision  they  were  waiting,  hut  that  the  Associa- 
tion did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  dictate  to  the 
Institute.  The  Association  was  composed  of  young 
men:  they  were  only  expressing  imperfect  views, 
and  they  knew  them  to  he  imperfect.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  thought  it  would  be  unad- 
visnble  for  tbo  council  to  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  sine  die.  He  would  move,  as 
an  amendment,  that  the  subject  be  postponed  for 
a fortnight ; and  he  put  it  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
meeting  whether  his  proposition  was  not  reason- 
able. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  as  the  present  propo- 
sition for  an  architectural  examination  as  a test  of 
professional  fitness  had  originated  with  the  council 
of  the  Institute,  it  was  extremely  improbable  tliat 
it  would  allow  it  to  drop  : at  tho  same  time,  as  the 
Institute  had  invited  the  opinions  of  the  other 
architectural  bodies,  they  were  bound  to  wait  a 
reasonable  time  for  them.  The  amendment  not 
being  seconded,  he  would  put  the  original  motion 
proposed  by  Mr.  Brandon. 

This  was  carried  unanimously. 

Thanks  having  been  voted  to  the  donors  of  con- 
tributions to  the  library. 

The  Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott  read  a paper  “On 
Church  and  Conventual  Arrangements,”  which  we 
shall  print  in  full.  Part  of  It  is  given  in  our 
present  number. 

At  the  conclusion, 

Mr.  Fergusson,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  reverend  gentleman  for  his  interesting  .and 
erudite  paper,  said  that  the  author  hud  so  tho- 
roughly exhausted  the  subject,  that  very  little 
remained  to  be  said.  One  point,  however,  struck 
him  (Mr.  Fergusson),  and  that  was  that  Mr. 
Walcott  did  not  appear  to  have  sufficiently 
observed  the  original  use  of  the  basilica  and  the 
round  church.  In  his  (Mr.  Fergussou’s)  opinion, 
the  basilica  was  a place  of  assembly,  or  a parlia- 
ment, in  which  tho  bishops  were  in  the  habit  of 
ruling  the  Church,  and  that  the  ceremonial 
church  was  the  round  church.  They  subsequently 
became  amalgamated,  but  in  the  early  times  of 
the  church  they  were  separate,  the  one  being 
secular,  and  the  other  wholly  ceremonial.  This 
was  the  only  point  which  it  occurred  to  him  to 
notice;  for  really  Mr.  Walcott’s  lecture  was  so 
full  and  complete,  that  little  further  could  be 
said  upon  the  subject.  He  had,  therefore,  only 
to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  author  for  the 
information  which  he  had  allbrcled ; and,  when  the 
paper  was  printed,  they  would  be  able  to  give  it 
that  attentive  study  and  consideration  which  its 
great  merit  unquestionably  demanded  at  their 
hands. 

Mr.  Penrose  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  and 
expressed  a hope  that  when  the  paper  appeared 
it  would  become  a book  of  general  reference.  With 
this  view  he  wished  to  call  Mr.  Walcott’s  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  providing  an  index  of 
names  and  subjects,  to  accompany  it. 

Mr.  Ferrey  wished  to  add  his  voice  in  praise  of 
the  zeal,  research,  and  learning  which  Mr.  Walcott 
had  brought  to  bear  on  his  task.  The  subject 
was,  in  fact,  so  comprehensive,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  follow  it  off-hand  in  all  its  vastness. 

A point,  however,  had  occurred  to  liim,  with  • 
which  Mr.  Walcott  did  not  appear  to  he  so 
familiar, — he  alluded  to  those  churches  of  the 
Rhine  where  a church  was  found  above  a church. 
There  were,  he  believed,  also  several  specimens  of 
this  peculiar  stylo  in  Russia,  hut  they  did  not 
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appear  to  have  entered  into  Mr.  Walcott’s  classifi- 
cation. In  bis  remarks  upon  galilee  porches,  also, 
he  had  omitted  mentioning  that  at  Snettishain,  in 
Norfolk,  which  was  the  only  porch  of  the  kind  in 
England  belonging  to  a parish  church.  Neither 
had  he  made  any  allusion  to  the  orientation  of 
churches.  As  it  was  desirable  that  nothing  should 
be  wanting  in  so  admirable  a paper,  be  took  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  that  Mr.  Walcott  should 
add  a few  notes  in  reference  to  these  subjects. 

Mr.  Kerr  remarked  that  Mr.  Walcott  had  re- 
ferred to  “Tom bland,”  in  Norwich,  as  if  the 
name  had  been  derived  from  Medimval  times.  He 
(Mr.  Kerr)  thought  it  not  improbable  that  the 
name  originated  from  the  circumstance  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  plague,  the  bodies  of  persons  dying 
of  that  disease  were  buried  there.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  tradition  in  the  locality;  “ Tombland  ” 
being  or  square  outside  the  precincts  of 

the  Cathedral.  Then  with  regard  to  the  western 
towers,  did  Mr.  Walcott  mean  to  infer  that  they 
were  raised  as  defences  by  ecclesiastics  against 
the  worshippers  when  in  a state  of  emetiie  ? for  if 
so,  it  was  a new’  reading  of  their  origin.  Again, 
with  regard  to  the  cellarer’s  apartment,  he 
was  not  aware  of  a reason  for  assigning  a 
separate  apartment  in  cathedrals  for  the  use  of 
that  functionary.  He  (Mr.  Kerr)  merely  asked 
these  questions  for  information ; for  he  agreed 
with  former  speakers  that  Mr.  Walcott’s  paper 
exhibited  learning,  research,  and  application. 

Mr.  Papworth  said  the  western  towers  were 
intended  not  to  protect  the  ecclesiastics  from 
an  emeide  among  the  worshippers,  but  to 
protect  the  property  of  the  parishioners  from 
attack  ; and  there  were  not  wanting  in- 
stances in  history  (especially  among  the  Py- 
renean churches),  where  they  proved  useful  in 
that  way.  With  regard  to  the  paper  itself,  he 
wished  to  point  out  the  use  which  might  be  made 
of  it.  It  required  to  be  indexed  ; and,  this  being 
done,  he  would  recommend  it,  not  only  toyounger 
students  in  architecture,  but  to  all  the  members 
of  the  profession,  as  a common-place  book  to  be 
interleaved  and  carefully  noted.  If  there  was 
one  suggestion  he  might  be  allowed  to  make,  it 
w.'is  that  Mr,  Walcott  would  append  authorities  for 
some  of  his  statements  (which  certainly  appeared 
striking),  as  it  was  desirable  hi  such  cases  to  have 
c-haj)ter  and  verse. 

Mr.  Scoles  and  others  having  spoken, 

riic  Rev.  Mr.  Walcott,  in  reply,  said  that  the 
only  answer  he  could  make  was  that  of  Sebastian  in 
“ 1 welfthNight,”- — “Thanks, thanks,  everthanks.” 
With  regard  to  the  galleried  porch  in  Snettishain 
Clmrch,  he  would  bear  in  mind  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Perrey,  reminding  that  gentleman,  however, 
tlmt  he  had  confined  himself  to  monastic  churches. 

ith  respect  to  the  round  churches,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  basilica,  what  he  had  stated  was, 
that  the  former  had  been  used  as  the  baptistery  ; 
hut  the  observations  of  Mr.  Pergusson  on  the  sub- 
ject were  so  striking  and  full  of  interest,  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
distinction  which  he  had  drawn.  With  regard  to 
double  churches,  the  subject  had  not  escaped 
his  attention,  but  he  was  necessarily  obliged  to 
leave  out  many  points,  and  content  himself  with 
throwing  them  into  notes  and  illustrations.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  Mr.  Perrey,  having  started 
the  point,  would  himself  carry  it  out.  With  respect 
to  the  western  towers,  he  could  not  call  to  mind 
any  instance  in  which  they  had  been  used  by  the 
clergy  as  places  of  protection  against  an  emexde 
among  their  parishioners.  He  did  not  believe  they 
were  built  with  any  such  view,  but  that  they  were 
intended  as  defences  against  foreign  invasion; 
aucli,  tor  instance,  as  the  inroads  of  the  Danes,  the 
•-a.xons,  ^d  the  Normans,  which  were  not  unfre- 
quent. He  could  not,  however,  lay  claim  to  this 
80  ution  as  original,  as  he  had  adopted  the  views  of 
others,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  based  on  pro- 
bability. The  only  manner  in  which  he  could  ac- 
count  for  the  cellarer  having  a separate  room  was 
that  the  ecclesiastics  probably  fancied  that,  if  the 
cellarer  had  a dormitory  under  the  same  roof  with 
them,  he  would  be  at  hand  to  draw  them  any  wine 
or  beer  wmeh  they  might  require  after  a hard 
hay  s work.  The  name  of  “Tombland”  at  Nor- 
wich he  imagined  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
a chapel  and  convent  were  built  at  the  entrance 
> c place,  and  that  it  had  been  used  as  a place 
of  sepulture.  In  this  conclusion  he  was  fortified 
by  the  circumstance  that,  when  Mr.  Perrev  w’as 
restoring  Christ  Church  and  others,  he  found  a 
crypt  full  of  human  bones  similar  to  that  disco- 
vered  at  Hereford,  which  proved  that  in  these 
times,  instead  of  carting  off  bones  in  cart-loads,  as 
" <-  ‘10  1 hey  deposited  them  decently  and  reve- 

faot^J  ^ reference  to  the  cale- 

lactoiy,  he  had  mentioned  it  not  only  as  a place  in 


which  the  fire  was  kindled  for  the  incense  used  at 
the  altar,  but  as  a sort  of  sitting-room  or  parlour, 
in  which  the  monks  could  sit  in  cold  weather. 
Mr.  Papworth  had  suggested  the  desirability  of 
appending  notes  in  certain  cases  where  opinions 
were  advanced  of  an  unusual  character.  He  had 
not,  however,  overlooked  the  propriety  of  this 
course,  and  he  had  carefully  appended  notes  in 
all  cases  in  w’hich  his  own  authority  might  be 
brought  into  question.  With  regard  to  orienta- 
tion, he  could  only  say  that  he  had  devoted  six  or 
seven  w'eeks  to  the  examination  of  the  churches  in 
Caen,  and  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find 
any  attention  had  been  paid  to  it.  He  had 
stated  that  in  the  generality  of  cases  the 
earlier  churches  faced  the  east,  but  neither 
at  Caen  nor  at  Rome  had  he  found  it  to  be  tbe 
case  as  a rule.  He  begged,  however,  to  remind 
the  meeting  that  he  had  endeavoured  carefully  to 
keep  within  hounds  as  an  archaeologist,  and  that 
he  had  not  attempted  to  obtrude  upon  their  notice 
as  an  architect,  having  no  claim  whatever  to  that 
definition.  He  felt  gratified  by  the  comments 
which  his  paper  had  elicited  from  so  many  emi- 
nent members  of  the  profession,  and  all  he  could 
say  in  conclusion  was,  that  he  felt  at  that  moment 
very  small  indeed,  for  he  feared  that  he  had  given  , 
but  brass  and  had  received  gold  instead.  ' 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
observed  that  there  were  several  cases  in  history 
in  which  churches  had  been  attacked.  The 
old  tower  of  Bow  Church,  for  instance,  had  sus- 
tained a siege,  when  Longbeard,  Loid  of  London, 
took  refuge  in  it.  The  received  theory  appeared 
to  be,  that  the  round  towers  of  Ireland  were  built 
as  a means  of  protection.  There  was  only  one  ob- 
servation with  which  he  would  trouble  them  before 
putting  the  question,  and  that  was  a practical  one. 
It  hud  been  made  quite  evident  that,  whether  the 
builders  of  the  old  churches  were  Benedictines, 
Cluniacs,  or  Cistercians,  they  placed  their  build- 
ings where  they  were  the  most  convenient,  and 
they  arranged  their  churches  to  suit  their  wants 
and  rubric.  If  wo  in  onr  turn  adopted  the  same 
principle,  rather  than  copying  exactly  what  they 
did,  we  might  sooner  arrive  at  a nineteenth  century 
architecture  than  some  people  seemed  to  imagine. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  unanimously 
accorded  to  Mr.  Walcott, 

The  Chairman  announced,  that  at  the  next 
ordinary  meeting,  on  Monday,  the  17lh  Inst.,  a 
paper  would  he  read,  “On  Acoustics,”  by  Mr.  T. 
Roger  Smith. 

'Ihe  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for,  and 
declared  duly  elected  Fellows  of  the  Institute: — Mr. 
Robert  Howard  Shout,  of  1,  Duchess-street,  Port- 
land-place;  Mr.  Sidney  Godwin,  of  24,  Ale.xander- 
square,  Brompton ; and  Mr.  Charles  Edmund  Giles, 
of  24,  Westhourne-park-road. 

Mr.  Henry  Marley  Burton,  of  6,  Spring-gar- 
dens, was  elected  an  Associate. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  UNION  COMPANY. 

The  third  ordinary  general  meeting  of  share- 
holders was  held  on  Wednesday  last  at  their  pre- 
mises in  Conduit-street. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Titc,  M.P.,  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Charles  Mayhew. 

The  secretary  (Mr.  Moody)  read  the  report  of 
the  directors,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy; 

much  pleasure,  in  submitting  this 
their  third  annual  report  to  the  shareholders,  to  he 
enabled  to  congratulate  them  on  the  continued  success  of 
the  undertaking:  all  the  tenants  named  in  the  last  report 
still  occupy  their  holdings,— and  since  then  the  ‘ Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,’  the  ‘ Architec- 
tural Photographic  Association,’  and  other  kindred  socie- 
ties, have  become  their  tenants. 

The  capital  account  approximates  to  a close,  the  only 
business  in  hand  not  completed  being  the  granting  of  a 
new  le^e  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
which  it  has  undertaken  to  do,  of  that  portion  of  the  pro- 
perty at  present  held  by  the  Company  by  virtue  of  several 
eases  gratted  to  Lord  Macclesfield,  which  leases  compre- 
hend  other  property  not  purchased  by  the  Company,  and 
which  the  directors  haveagreed  to  exchange  for  one  lease 
comprising  the  whole  direct  from  the  Corporation  This 
present  be  cor- 

sIm  of  w therefore  they  have  set  apart  the 

sum  of  212L  gs.  3d.  to  meet  the  same  and  the  costs  of 
their  solicitor’ and  have  placed  the  amount  as  a deposit 
Company’s  bankers,  bearing  interest.  ^ 

tionii  have  taken  a sutlicient  number  of  addi- 

i ® account,  as  at  present 

stated,  and  there  are  now  1,037  shares  in  the  register  on 
which  lO.sroL  have  been  paid.  register,  on 

Bo^d  deeply  lament  the  death  of  Sir  Charles 
w ^hat  they  liave 

elected  William  lile,  esq..  M.P.,  p.r.s.,  F.lt.l.B.A., 
anri'  Pha  ‘^^kuty-chairman,  to  succeed  him. 

“ ■>= 

following  directors  retire  by  ballot - — Sancton 

sSc" 

. ti.  Habershon,  J.  M.  Lockyer,  and  John  Whichcord 
esquires  :-ai.d  are  eligible  for  re-election 

James  Lockyer  and  Frederick  P.  Cockerell  e-^nuireo 

EhemsS™  'to  ■’"S'"'- 


The  revenue  account  is  made  up  to  the  29th  day  of 
September  last,  and  the  directors  propose  forthwith  to  pay 
a dividend  of  10s.  per  share,  which  will  amount  to 
616/.  10s.,  leaving  a balance  in  hand  of  159/.  8s.  7d.” 

The  balance-sheet  showed  that  the  total  receipts 
for  the  financial  year  ended  the  29th  September 
last,  amounted  to  1,084Z.  lOs.  3d. ; and  the  ex- 
penditure, including  interest  on  mortgage  of 
4,000/.  and  all  incidental  charges,  amounted  to 
406/.  11s.  8d. ; leaving  a balance  at  the  bankers’  of 
67V/.  18s.  7d. 

The  Chairman  moved,  and  Mr.  Jennings  se- 
conded, the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 

In  reply  to  questions  from  a shareholder  named 
Williams, 

The  Chairman  explained  that  the  capital  ac- 
count was  now  considered  closed,  and  that,  in 
order  to  effect  that  desideratum,  the  directors  had 
themselves  taken  the  necessary  number  of  shares. 
Tbe  actual  cost  of  the  building,  conveyance,  &c., 
amounted  to  14,960/.  2s.  7d. ; and  the  only  lia- 
bility undischarged  was  on  account  of  law  ex- 
penses; but  to  meet  these  the  company  had  reserved 
212/.  83.  3d.,  which  they  hoped  and  believed  would 
be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Mair  complained  of  tho  enormous  law  ex- 
penses, and  stated  that  the  company  had  paid,  or 
would  have  to  pay,  500/.  legal  charges. 

Mr.  Edmeston  (honorary  secretary)  said  that  the 
company  had  paid  57/.  that  day  to  the  City  Soli- 
citor for  expenses  in  connection  with  the  convey- 
ance of  the  property,  and  that  all  that  now 
remained  to  be  paid  were  the  charges  of  Lord 
Macclesfield’s  solicitor  and  those  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Nash  inquired  whether  the  4,000/.  raised 
upon  mortgage  was  to  be  considered  as  a perma- 
nent debt,  or  whether  it  was  intended  to  liquidate 
it  by  the  creation  of  a reserve  fund  ? 

The  Chairman  said  that  tho  directors  hoped  to 
be  able  to  reduce  the  interest  upon  the  debt  from 
five  to  four  per  cent.,  and  that  in  such  case  it 
w’ould  he  better  to  allow  the  debt  to  become  a 
permanent  charge. 

Mr.  Jennings  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  might 
be  more  prudent  to  limit  the  dividends  to  4 per 
cent.,  until  the  mortgage  debt  was  paid  off:  at 
the  same  time  he  was  quite  willing  to  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  directors. 

Mr.  Haywood  inquired  whether  the  212/.  8s.  3d. 
reserved  to  meet  law  expenses  was  the  actual 
amount  which  the  company  would  have  to  pay,  or 
merely  an  approximate  estimate. 

Mr.  Edmeston  replied,  tliat  it  was  an  approxi- 
mate estimate,  but  that  he  believed  it  was  quite 
sufficient  to  meet  any  demand  that  was  likely  to 
be  made  upon  the  company,  in  respect  of  law 
charges. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Haywood,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Edmeston,  the  retiring  directors  were  re- 
elected. Messrs.  James  Lockyer  and  F.  F.  Cockerell 
were  re-elected  auditors,  and  votes  of  thanks  were 
passed  to  them,  as  also  to  tho  directors  and 
honorary  secretary  for  their  services. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  the  Chair- 
man, and  the  meeting  separated. 

It  was  stated  that  in  all  probability  the  dividend 
warrants  M’ould  be  issued  before  Christmas. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  session,  held  on  the 
29th  ult., — Mr.  Stubbs,  vice-president,  in  the 
chair, — 

Mr.  Boult  announced  that  works  iutended  for 
the  forthcoming  architectural  exhibition  in  London 
could  be  sent  to  him,  and  he  would  he  glad  to 
forward  them. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Audsley  delivered  an  address  to  the 
student  members;  at  the  close  of  which  he  said, 
to  give  proof  of  tbe  interest  he  felt  in  the  progress 
of  the  student  in  architecture  and  its  sister  arts, 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  his  brother,  he  begged 
to  present  to  the  society  a copy  of  their  illumi- 
nated work,  “The  Sermon  on  tbe  Mount,”  value 
six  guineas,  which  would  be  published  next  year, 
to  he  given  to  tbe  successful  competitor  in  a con- 
test thrown  open  to  all  the  student  members  of 
the  society  still  in  their  pupilage. 

Mr.  Audsley  then  read  a paper  on  “The  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  Art  of  Illuminating  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  its  useful  Applicatiou  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  to  Architecturo  and  Art 
Manufactures.”  He  traced  its  rise  in  the  schools 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  Egypt  and  the  Eastern 
nations,  and  showed  that  it  had  become  known  in 
Ireland  at  a very  early  period.  Certain  it  was 
that  whilst  tho  Continent  of  Europe  was  bathed  in 
profound  social  darkness,  a steady  light  of  civiliza- 
tion was  burning  in  that  little  island  of  the  West, 
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and  ttere  the  art  of  decorative  illumination  was 
known  and  practised,  as  many  wonderful  memo- 
rials remained  to  testify.  He  keld  it  necessary  for 
him  who  would  be  a true  architect  to  be  con- 
versant with  all  the  aids  in  connection  with  archi- 
tecture and  their  rcstbetical  principles  of  design. 
Who  could  depreciate  the  value  of  the  union  of 
architecture  and  painting  ? yet  how  very  little  it 
was  encouraged  amongst  us ! Where  did  they 
see  it  shunned  as  it  apparently  was  iu  matter-of- 
fact  England  ? And  it  w’as  a fact  beyond  dispute 
that  this  country  as  a nation  was  far  behind  iu  the 
appreciation  and  application  of  colour  in  architec- 
tural works  as  well  as  in  manufactured  articles  of 
all  kinds.  He  was  puzzled  to  tell  how  a reforma- 
tion could  be  accomplished  j but  it  was  satisfactory 
to  know  that  many  eminent  men  were  doing  their 
best  for  the  advancement  of  architectural  art. 
The  correct  decoration  of  buildings  would  form 
an  educational  medium  whereby  public  taste 
would  be  advanced.  Ecclesiastical  or  Gothic 
buildings  admit  of  the  most  complete  system  of 
decoration,  and  the  leading  features  of  illuminated 
works  may  be  exactly  reproduced  on  them.  Refer- 
ring to  the  art  of  glass-staining,  he  described  it 
as  being  at  the  very  lowest  ebb  j although,  as  a 
decorative  art,  it  should  take  its  stand  in  the 
foremost  rank. 


THE  OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  third  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
November  28  ; the  Rev.  the  Master  of  University 
College  in  the  chair. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon  then  delivered  a lec- 
ture upon  a series  of  rubbings  which  he  had  made 
of  inscriptions  on  the  marble  and  stone  slabs 
which  covered  the  graves  of  the  early  Christians 
in  the  catacombs.  Ho  considered  the  date  of  the 
greater  number  of  them  to  be  about  the  time  of 
Constantine,  He  began  with  the  simple  inscrip- 
tions of  the  three  bishops,  Eutychius,  Anteros, 
and  Fabian,  but  suggested  that  iu  some  cases  the 
inscription  was  probably  added  some  years  after 
the  decease  of  the  person  it  commemorated.  He 
then  proceeded  to  some  of  the  more  curious  -lew- 
isli  inscriptions,  on  which  the  commonest  symbol 
w'as  the  seven-branched  candlestick.  To  one  of 
these,  in  which  the  inscription  was  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  a few  Hebrew  words  were  added,  one 
of  which  he  showed  was  the  precise  equivalent  of 
the  “ In  pacej  ” and  no  doubt  the  origin  of  this 
most  common  termination  of  an  inscription  was 
Jewish.  The  D.  M.,  i.  e.,  the  Diis  Manibus,  he 
remarked,  was  very  common  on  even  Christian 
tombs,  but  meant  nothing  more  than  now  is  meant 
by  reference  in  poetry  to  urns  and  shades.  On 
one  of  the  tombs  the  word  Jcupella  occurred,  sig- 
nifying clearly  a grave,  and  he  would  venture  to 
suggest  tlie  connection  between  this  word  and  the 
chapel,  because  where  there  were  graves  there  was 
probably  a place  of  worship. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Gaiiisborough  {Lincolnshire).  — A commence- 
ment has  been  made  to  improve  the  internal  ap- 
pearance of  the  parish  church  here.  A portion  of 
the  old  high  square  box-pews  has  been  removed, 
and  substituted  by  carved  oak  benches  : other  im- 
provements arc  to  follow.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Alfred  Allen,  of  Newark  j and  the  builder,  Mr. 
Jabcz  Taj  lor,  of  Gainsborough. 

Stoicmarket. — In  consequence  of  the  old  and 
dilapidated  condition  of  the  present  Congrega- 
tional chapel,  and  want  of  accommodation  for  the 
Sunday  school,  it  w.as  decided  some  time  since  to 
erect  a new  chapel,  with  class  and  school  ro.'>ms. 
A building  committee  was  appointed,  .and  Mr. 
Barnes,  of  Ipswich,  was  chosen  architect.  Tenders 
were  advertised  for,  and  given  in,  andMr.  H.B. 
Smith,  of  Ipswich,  was  selected  as  the  builder. 
The  tenders  appeared  in  last  week’s  Builder.  The 
new  chapel  is  to  be  built  of  Kentish  rag  stone, 
with  Caen  dressings.  Its  site  will  be  that  of  the 
present  one,  the  burying-gronnd  being  arched 
over.  Three  old  houses,  which  hide  the  present 
chapel  from  v iew,  arc  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
Ipswich-street  will  be  improved  in  appearance. 

Ipsioich. — St.  Mary  Elms  Church  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  builder,  and  the  whole  of  the  old 
square  high  pewing  has  been  removed  and  new 
open  benches  substituted.  The  altar-piece,  altar- 
railing,  and  pulpit,  all  of  a bastard  classical  de- 
sign, have  likewise  been  swept  away,  and  a new 
railing,  and  a pulpit  of  ecclesiastical  character  and 
carved,  provided  in  lieu  of  them.  The  east  wall, 
where  the  altar-piece  stood,  has  been  hung  from 
the  fioor  to  the  under  side  of  the  window,  and  also 
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round  the  north  and  south  walls,  as  far  as  the 
altar  railing  incloses,  with  green  cloth,  on  which  is 
a diaper  of  amber-colouredyFettr-rfe-Zw,  the  whole 
having  an  edging  of  moulded  polished  wood.  The 
whole  of  the  benching,  &c.,  is  executed  in  pine, 
slightly  stained  and  varnished.  The  floor  of  the 
chancel  is  laid  with  encaustic  red  and  black  tiles, 
and  the  nave  and  north  aisle  with  terro  metallic 
ware  of  the  like  colours.  The  tower,  which  has 
been  for  some  years  blocked  up  and  made  a recep- 
tacle for  rubbish,  is  now  thrown  open.  Iron  pipes, 
heated  with  hot  water,  are  laid  below  the  level  of 
all  the  passages,  and  covered  with  open  gratings. 
The  additional  accommodation  secured  by  the 
benching  amounts  to  upwards  100  sittings,  in- 
cluding the  children’s  seats.  The  architect,  Mr. 
Phipson,  proposes  (funds  permitting)  to  case  the 
outside  of  the  church  with  red  and  grey  brick- 
work similar  to  the  western  tower.  The  work  has 
been  executed  by  Mr-  Seager,  of  Ipswich,  and  the 
expenditure  up  to  the  present  time  amounts  to 
about  320Z.  The  church  has  been  re-opened. 

HadleigJi  {Suffolk). — The  works  of  restoration 
have  been  continued  at  this  church.  The  fine  old 
roof  and  other  portions  of  the  chancel  were 
restored  last  year.  A reredos,  carved  by  Mr. 
Farmer,  has  also  been  erected  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett,  architect,  it  being  chosen  by 
the  committee  in  a select  competition.  The 
additional  works  have  been  carried  ont  by  the 
same  architect. 

Canterhurg. — A movement  has  been  set  on  foot 
to  repair  St.  Mildred’s  Church,  in  this  city,  and 
the  estimated  expense  is  1,000Z.  Towards  this 
sum  subscriptions,  among  others,  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lOZ. ; 
the  cur.ate  of  the  parish,  105Z. ; Archdeacon  Harri- 
son, lOOZ.j  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  25Z.  "We  trust 
the  piiblic  generally  will  co-operate  in  this  praise- 
worthy undertaking,  as  the  parish  is  a poor  one, 
and  that  the  contemplated  repairs  will  not  be 
delayed  for  want  of  liberal  and  generous  support. 
The  parishioners  are  doing  their  utmost.  Sub- 
scriptions may  bo  paid  into  Messrs.  Hammond 
Co.’s  bank,  iu  this  city,  and  to  the  curate  of  St. 
Mildred’s,  Canterbury. 

Southampton. — St.  Luke’s  Church  has  been  re- 
opened, after  being  enlai'ged.  By  the  erection  of 
a new  aisle,  which  has  completed  the  architectural 
design,  330  additional  sittings  have  been  provided, 
and,  by  continuing  the  north  gallerj'  across  both 
aisles,  160  more;  thus  making  a total  of  820  free 
seats,  besides  520  for  renting.  The  work  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  G.  Brinton,  builder,  the  architect 
being  Mr.  G.  Elliott. 


DEATHS  FROM  BAD  DRAINAGE. 

Under  the  title  of  " The  Death  Drains  at 
Brighton,”  a letter,  as  many  of  our  readers  are 
probably  aware,  recently  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Post  and  Lancet,  from  Mr.  W.  Acton,  M.R.C.S., 
a resident  of  “ one  of  those  fine  eastern  terraces 
facing  the  sea  at  Kemp-town.”  In  reference 
to  the  taking  of  this  house  he  remarked, — “ The 
abundant  rain  which  had  fallen  probably  pre- 
vented me  from  detecting  any  disagreeable  smell 
at  the  time,  and  the  agent,  in  reply  to  my 
inquiries,  told  me  that  the  drainage  was  ex- 
cellent. In  the  course  of  a fortnight,  however, 
I began  to  be  annoyed  by  foul  effluvia  from 
the  drains,  and  soon  afterwards  the  cook  was 
prostrated  with  fever,  and  confined  to  her  bed 
during  a space  of  ten  days.  My  children  and 
servants  sickened  in  succession,  and  were  attacked 
with  headache,  sickness,  and  febrile  derangements, 
clearly  attributable  to  poisonous  atmospheric 
agency.  Examination  showed  that  the  drainage 
of  the  house  wns  wretchedly  imperfect.  My 
youngest  child  did  not,  unhappily,  escape  so  lightly 
as  the  rest  of  my  household,  and  I have  just 
brought  her  hack  to  London,  suffering  from  a 
most  severe  form  of  diphtheria,  which  I need  not 
tell  your  readers  arises  almost  invariably  from 

bad  drainage I sought  an  interview 

with  the  late  mayor,  who  is  a fellow-practitioner, 
and  asked  his  assistance.  He  told  me  there  was 
no  officer  of  public  health  at  Brighton.  He  ad- 
mitted the  objectionable  state  of  the  drainage  of 
the  town,  and  told  me  he  had  been  for  years 
urging  the  subject  on  the  attention  of  the  town 

council,  but  in  vain All  agree  that 

as  long  as  Brighton  fills,  and  the  profession  re- 
commend it  as  an  autumn  residence,  the  rate- 
payers will  not  incur  the  expense  of  making 
sewers  in  place  of  cesspools,  nor  will  individual 
landlords  even  trap  the  old  ones.  I regret  to  see 
in  the  obituary  of  the  Times  the  death  of  a dis- 
tinguished officer  from  diphtheria  at  a house  in 
Brighton,  only  a short  distance  from  my  late 
residence.”  Alarm  has  been  felt,  by  those  inter- 
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ested  in  the  prosperity  of  Brighton,  in  consequence 
of  such  renewed  complaints  j and  it  has  been  urged 
that  the  evils  alleged  are  not  general;  but  the 
admission  of  the  mayor  himself  is  not  to  be  easily 
set  aside  : it  is  strongly  corroborative  of  our  own 
repeated  warnings  as  to  the  state  of  the  Brighton 
drainage.  It  is  so  far  satisfactory,  however,  that 
the  Health  of  Towns  Act  has  at  length  been 
adopted  by  the  town  council, — whether  for  tho 
sincere  purpose  of  amendment,  or  for  a mere 
blind,  we  do  not  know.  The  borough  surveyor, 
Mr.  P.  C.  Lockwood,  C.E.,  in  coming  to  the  rescue 
of  the  council  and  their  constituents,  the  lodging- 
house  keepers  and  house-agents,  has  only  aided  in 
proving  how  essential  it  is  that  thorough  drainage 
should  be  catried  out.  A correspondent  of  a local 
paper  announces  a “ Brighton  Inland  Sewage 
Company,”  with  “ an  air-tight  vehicle,  with  pumps 
and  hose,”  to  carry  out  a system  of  cesspool 
cleansing,  which  may  be  all  very  well  as  a tempo- 
rary measure,  but  cannot  for  a moment  be  put 
side  by  side,  as  is  done,  with  systems  of  drainage 
as  a substitute  for  any  or  all  of  them.  In  the 
Times,  Mr.  Acton,  in  a long  letter  reurging  and 
defending  what  he  bad  previously  stated,  alludes 
to  Mr.  Hawksley’s  e.xamination  of  the  Brighton 
sewerage ; but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  we  have  before 
said,  that  a system  which  proposes  to  disembogue 
the  Brighton  sewage  into  the  sea,  straight  in  the 
face  of  the  town  and  in  the  midst  of  the  bathing 
ground,  will  not  bo  carried  out.  The  proposal  of 
Mr.  Rawlinson  to  carry  it  off  obliquely  to  some 
distance,  whether  for  utilization  in  the  country  or 
for  final  disposal  in  the  sen,  seems  a preferable 
one  in  these  respects. 


At  Tottenham-court-road,  a coroner's  jury, 
sitting  on  the  body  of  a child,  nine  months  old, 
who  died  ill  23,  Draper’s-place,  Burton-crescent, 
have  returned  the  following  special  verdict ; — 
“That  on  the  2-lth  of  November,  John  Sparrow 
did  die  from  the  mortal  effects  of  congestion 
of  blood  on  bis  brain  and  disease  on  his  lungs 
and  air  passages,  and  that  the  said  diseases  and 
the  death  of  the  said  John  Sparrow  were  accele- 
rated by  the  unwholesome  condition  of  the  locality 
in  which  the  said  John  Sparrow  had  lived.”  A 
surgeon,  who  visited  the  place,  stated  that  the 
stench  from  the  bad  drainage  was  most  abominable, 
and  one  woman  told  him  she  bad  to  keep  her  slop- 
pail  three  or  four  days  till  she  could  find  a place 
to  empty  it.  The  house  was  situate  in  a paved 
court  at  the  back  of  Burton-crescent,  and  at  the 
rear  of  the  house  in  questiou  a man  was  in  the 
habit  of  drying  bacon  cloths,  which  emitted  a 
frightful  stench.  The  house  itself  was  in  a most 
dilapidated  condition,  the  stairs  being  almost  un- 
safe to  ascend. 


STAINING  WOOD. 

In  reply  to  “An  Architect,”  who  wishes  a little 
information  on  staining  woodwork,  allow  me  to 
inform  him  that  in  using  stain  on  any  description 
of  wood,  the  stain  should  always  be  allowed  to  get 
quite  dry  before  sizing,  as  that  gives  it  a fair 
chance  of  striking  into  the  wood.  Glue-size  is 
the  best  for  stained  work,  made  so  thin  thatthere 
Is  no  fear  of  putting  it  on  in  patches.  After  the 
size  is  quite  dry  also,  varnish  ; and  if  the  first  coat 
does  not  stand  out  quite  sufficiently  to  please  tho 
eye,  give  it  a second.  Some  people  use  stain  and 
varnish  together,  doing  away  with  size  alto- 
gether ; but  this  is  a very  poor  method,  for  should 
the  wood  get  scratched  or  damaged  in  any  way, 
the  varnish  and  stain  come  oil'  together,  leaving 
a white  place,  if  it  be  white  wood  that  is  stained. 
Now,  in  using  it  as  I have  informed  him,  it  will 
stand  anj' weather;  no  matter  how  hob,  cold,  or 
wet.  George  R.  B.  Arnott. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  IPSWICH. 

Doubtless  you  have  a knowledge  of  tho  nou- 
rishing town  of  Ipswich,  and  many  readers  of  your 
publication,  who  by  a vast  number  aro  not  all 
architects  or  builders,  know  that  it  is  not  only 
renowned  for  its  bricks  and,  iu  common  with  tho 
rest  of  its  county,  for  (as  the  poet  Bloomfield 
styles  it)  Suffolk  bang,  but  also  for  its  crooked 
streets.  This  may  bo  accounted  for  by  its  being  a 
very  ancient  town,  and  most  of  its  business  streets 
not  more  than  two  centuries  ago  were  country 
lanes.  There  are  in  the  heart  of  the  town  two  good 
streets,  viz.,  Nortbgatc  and  Brook  street,  both 
having  the  same  mdtb,  and  these  would,  if  a small 
piece  of  property  about  5 yards  by  60  yards  were 
removed,  be  in  one  continued  straight  line,  which 
would  then  be  the  largest,  straightest,  and  finest 
street  in  the  town.  1 think  that  now  is  the  best 
time  for  the  Corporation  of  the  town  to  buy  it. 
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because  the  land  is  cheaper  than  it  -will  be  in  a 
few  years’  time,  and  the  property  is  in  a bad  con- 
dition. Pray  urge  it  upon  them. 

A Resident. 


THE  BROIIPTON  v.  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

In  taking  up  a visitor’s  guide  to  the  metropolis, 
I was  greatly  struck  at  the  contrast  between  the 
hours  of  admission  to  both  of  these  highly  valuable 
Institutions;  South  Kensington  accessible  on  .all 
days  (Sunday  excepted),  and  at  most  hours;  the 
British  Museum,  by  far  the  most  central,  num- 
bers its  hours  “eighteen  per  week;”  Thursdays 
being  e-xclusively  given  up,  I may  s-ay  (and  I 
e|)<;ak  .as  an  old  student),  to  about  a dozen  youths. 
An  important  educational  establishment  like  the 
British  Museum,  in  these  days  of  progress,  re- 
maining closed  as  of  old,  when  Charlies,  oil 
lamps,  and  hackney  coaches,  few  and  far  between 
prevailed.  Should  tliis  be  ? Can  it  continue  ? The 
sums  voted  for  the  Museum  are  enormous,  con- 
sidering the  admission  value  the  public  re- 
ceive in  return.  Day  and  night  should  such  an 
Institution  be  accessible;  even  if  on  students’ 
d.'iys  ii  small  charge  of  admission  were  made 
available  for  payment  to  the  officers  for  additional 
services.  Thousands  now  arc  entirely  excluded 
from  its  advantages,  and  tens  of  thousands  would 
be  benefited  by  its  enlarged  hours,  and  e.\tendod 
usefulness. — E,  R. 


taking.  More  especially  it  is  he-alth  we  should 
wish  him,  and  success  would  bo  foiind  his  best 
preservative  doctor. 

Recently  he  has  introduced  to  the  London 
pviblic  a young  actress  and  dancer,  said  to  be  from 
Servia,  of  very  remarkable  ability  and  .attractive- 
ness, Madllo.  Albina  di  Rhona,  who,  while  tho- 
roughly mistress  of  the  poetry  of  motion,  is  at  the 
same  time  competent  to  the  expression  of  poetry 
of  another  kind. 

In  the  clever  little  ballet-vaudeville  in  which 
she  acts,  “A  Smack  for  a Smack,”  slie  is  very  well 
supported  by  Mr.  Bclmore,  a low  comedian  new  to 
this  cud  of  the  metropolis,  and  promising  good 
things. 


pcouai . 


A REGISTRATIOX  OFFICE. 

Sir,— Allow  me  to  bring  very  strongly  under  the  notice 
of  young  men  cng.iged  in  the  offices  of  architects,  ciigi- 
ncers,  and  builders,  the  great  want  of  a Registration 
oftire.  Such  an  office,  if  properly  carried  on,  would  prove 
a great  boon  not  only  to  draughtsmen,  but  also  their 
employers,  and  would  gr.-idually  become  an  institute 
worthy  of  notice,  besides  facilitating  the  rc-eiig.-igement 
of  those  who  sought  appointments. 

f cannot  pretend  to  enlarge  here  on  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  such  an  office ; but  this  I can  say,— pro- 
videtl  fifty  others  will  subscribe  a sovereign  a-piece,  1 will 
put  mine  in  too.  It  only  wants  some  energetic  man  to 
take  It  ill  hand,  and  he  will  receive  a vote  of  thanks  from 
more  than  a hundred  ere  twelve  months  elapse. 

. » n,,  T-  Sqoarb. 

, The  want  is  partly  met  by  the  Architectural  Asso- 
cidUon,  Conduit-street,  who  keep  a register,  which  might 
easily  be  e.xtendcd. 


HOUSE  VEXTILATIOX, 

With  reference  to  your  correspondent  " Salus,”  and 
niosc  who  have  followed  him,  let  me  mention  to  them 
Dr.  Chowne’s  air-syphon  ventilator.*  I have  for  several 
yc.ars  made  use  of  the  system  both  in  old  and  new  buildings 
with  signal  success.  The  cost  in  the  formerls  necessarilv 
greater  than  in  the  hatter,  but  iu  any  case  the  first  cost 
rarely  exceeds  thirty  shillings  for  each  ventilator,  and  is 
subject  to  no  further  expense,  being  self-acting. 

.1 Amott’s  \ entilators,  the  common  complaint  is 
Diat  the  smoke,  more  or  les.s,  is  emitted  into  the  rooms  ; 
hut  with  Chowne’s,  where  it  is  inscrteil  in  thesmoke-flue, 
this  is  not  the  case. 

The  idea,  however,  that  ventilation  means  simply  provid- 
prevalent,  notwithstanding 
your  contmual  exertions  to  subvert  it,  that  I will  venture 
to  repeat,  that  unless  the  means  of  admitting  fresh  air  be 
provided,  as  well  as  the  means  of  discharging  foul  air  it 
IS  vam  to  expect  any  benefit  from  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  fresh  air  admitted 
will  ascend  several  feet  without  spreading  mate- 
rially. If,  therefore,  it  be  allowed  to  enter  our*  rooms 
from  inside  the  window-sills,  or  from  behind  wall  linings 
or  from  pedestals,  brackets,  or  any  decorative  features 
above  the  heads  of  the  persons  seated,  it  will  diffuse  itself 
regularly,  and  without  any  appreciable  current  ordraui-ht 
ms  is  the  mode  adopted  in  some  of  the  French  md.mrv 
hospitals;  and  1 can  personally  answer  for  its  success 

rooms.  This  inexpensive  arrangement,  not  subiect  to 
patent  charges,  lu  combination  with  Chowne’s  syphon 
I for  one  pronounce  to  be,  without  exception,  the  cheapest 

?"mTrv  ' «'^lf-acting  system  lii  opeVaBon  in  S 

^ Edwahii  Roberts. 


Hocrhs 

Parailke  and  the  Peri,  from  the  “ Lalla  PooM" 
of  Thomas  Moore  ; illuminated  by  Owen  Jones 
and  Henry  IParren.  On  stone,  by  Alrert 
Warren.  Day  & Son,  Gate-street,  Jjincoln’s- 
imi-lields. 

This  is  a remarkable  specimen  of  ornaiueutal 
design,  and  cbromo-lithograpby.  The  text  is 
printed  on  a golden  panel  on  one  page;  and,  on 
the  opposite,  a siniilai'  panel  contains  figures 
“ illuminating”  the  text.  Both  are  surrounded  by 
continuous  borders,  sparkling  with  colour  and 
gold  ; and  these  arc  the  great  feature  of  the  hook. 
For  the  figures  themselves  wc  liave  not  much  to 
eay  : the  best  arc  those  illuminating  the  lines, 

” She  saw  a wearied  man  dismount 

From  his  hot  steed,  and  ou  the  brink 
Of  a small  imaret’s  rustic  fount 
Impatient  fling  him  down  to  drink ; ’’ — 

and  those  beginning, — 

“ Blest  tears  of  soul-felt  penitence  ' ” 
but  in  the  borders  tbe  designer  and  compiler  dis- 
plays, not  alone  his  great  facility  in  the  produc- 
tion of  such  forms,  but  his  skill  in  the  hariuonious 
apangement  of  colours.  It  is  difficult,  without 
circumlocution,  to  jioint  out  particular  pages;  but 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  are  certainly  those 
in  which  black,  green,  and  gold  are  made  to  con- 
cur. A graceful  “Finis”  in  foliage  of  blue,  red, 
and  gold,  and  very  elegant  binding,  involving  the 
foliage  which  Mr.  Owen  Jones  may  call  liis  own, 
extort  admiration  at  tlie opening  and  the  shutting 
of  the  book.  ° 


the  stage. 

Some  years  ego. 

(1,0  ni  “"'iui'took  the  management  of 

nnrf  "'f  onr  gratification  on  the 

part  of  the  public,  on  the  ground  that,  besides 
hung  an  actor  of  eminent  merit,  I,c  was  a 
gentleman,  with  scholarly  taste  and  feelings.  We 
were  not  misled  in  our  estimate.  After  a tluip 

■ to'th*  1 I’Otition  there, 

to  the  loss  of  the  public,  for  since  his  retirement, 
notwithstanding  the  ability,  as  an  actor,  of  the 
present  manager,  then  one  of  Mr.  Wigan's  staff, 
the  Olympic  has  not  been  what  it  was.  Once 
more  Mr.  « igan,  strengthened  by  repose,  under, 
sf  Ja„w‘''T'r  f this  time  at  the 

warfntbTe  [ff  a’ 

on  tbn?  ? gooi  wishes,  and  call 

on  those  who  regard  the  theatre  as  a teacher  to 

th^riaht  therefore  be  of 

the  right  character,— to  support  him  in  his  nnder- 

licmMsTtthfSt"''  ''Anson  arc,  I bclice. 


Specimens  of  Hncavstic  Tile  Pavements  Manu- 
factured by  Maw  tj-  Co.,  of  Penthall  Works, 
Proseley,  Shropshire.  London.  1860. 
Messrs.  Maw’s  new  book  contains  some  very 
good  designs,  and  shows  the  continuance  of 
endeavours  ou  their  part,  of  which,  before  now, 
we  have  ollered  commendation. 

The  patterns  arc  all  of  ecclesiastical  character, 
most  of  them  adaptations  from  ancient  Medimvai 
pavements,  occurring  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent. 

Lord  Alwyne  Compton  designed  No.  206  for 
theui,  and  the  remainder  are  mostly  by  Mr. 
Goldie,  Mr.  D.  Wyatt,  and  Mr.  Garling.  The 
volume  contains,  fuither,  a price-list,  made  as 
intelligible  as  may  bo. 


VARIORUM. 

In  the  second  edition  of  a pamphlet  issued  bv 
Mr.  Wealo,  of  High  Holborn,  titled  “ On  the 
Construction  of  Horse- railways  for  Branch  Lines 
and  for  Street  Traffic,”  Mr.  Charles  Burn,  C.E.^ 
reurges  the  construction  of  horse-railways  in 
England  and  the  Colonies,  and  shows  the  advan- 
tages of  this  system  for  the  Intersection  of  agricul- 
tural  and  mineral  districta ; also  for  branch  lines 
to  small  towns  and  large  villiigcs,  so  as  to  place 
them  in  communication  with  the  existing  net- 
work of  railways;  and  for  the  streets  of  towns, 
with  a description  of  tbe  various  models  of  con- 
struction illustrated  by  diagrams.  After  the 
country  had  been  pretty  well  intersected  by  trunk 
and  branch  railways,  wo  frequently  took  occasion 
to  remark,  that  without  minuter  and  more  rami- 
fied  feeders,  our  railway  system  resembled  a tree 
without  leaves,  or  with  little  else  but  hare  trunk 
and  branches,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
system  to  ilourisli  as  It  would  do  were  such  a 
ramitication  once  effected.  The  using  up  of 
the  old  deserted  roads,  and  the  advisahllitv  of 
economy  in  the  construction  of  the  more  ilen- 
dcr  and  numerous  feeders  to  the  great  trunk 
and  branch  system,  were  also  urged.  It  is  not 
lately,  therefore,  o«7y,  that  "many  articles 
have  been  devoted  by  the  Binder  to  a cen- 
to iScr"  as  Mr.  Burn  seems 

to  infer.  The  fact  is  that  our  journal  is  so  per- 
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improvements,  that  its  suggestions  and  its  eflbrts 
are  lost  sight  of  in  the  distance ; ami,  when  re- 
verted to  for  a moment,  as  time  Hies,  they  are  apt 
to  be  undervalued  or  discredited.  Many  of  our 
readers  must  well  remember  the  time,  liowever 
when  scarcely  a single  issue  of  the  Builder  ever 
.appeared  without  a lengthened  article  on  the  pro- 
gress of  onr  railway  system,  in  which  all  sorts  of 
suggestions  for  its  improvement  and  advancement 
were  constantly  being  made.  The  issue  of  a se- 
cond and  enlarged  edition  of  Mr.  Burn’s  pamphlet 
denotes  a growing  interest  throughout  the  coun- 
try m the  question  of  horse-railways,  whether  as 
branch  feeders,  or  for  town  streets;  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  observe  so  many  Parliamentary  notices 
as  to  tbe  formation  of  minor  branches  andj’unc- 
tions  connected  with  the  railways  already  formed  • 
because,  as  we  have  often  said,  it  will  only  be 
when  the  tree  sends  forth  its  twigs  and  leaves 
throughout  the  land  that  its  vital  circulation  and 

its  prosperity  will  be  fully  establisbed. A very 

full  report  (the  fourth)  of  the  Chelsea  Parish 
> ostry,  under  the  Metropolitan  Local  Manage- 
ment Act,  1855,  has  lieen  issued,  in  which  Mr. 
Lahee,  the  Vestry  Clerk,  remarks  that, — 

''  the  incipient  borouR'h  may  take  its 

proper  place  m the  niumcipal  scale,  and  that  its  sanitary 
and  social  reprulationsmay  vie  with  thoseof  the  enlightened 
boroughs  and  towns  throughout  the  country,  the  vestry 
fmn-  aniong.st  other  things,  tn  the 

mprovcmciit  of  the  parish  lire  engines,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  fire  escapes;  to  Ihe  establishment  of  bathsand  wasli- 

nouses;  to  the  provision  in  their  new  vestry-hall  liust 
of  ro"ms  for  reading  and  music;  to 
n fa*  overcrowding  and;  the  occupation  of 

underground  rooms  in  tlie  dwellings  of  the  poor;  to  the 
amendment  of  the  law  relative  to  vaccination,  as  a check 
to  the  dire  scourge,  smail-pox;  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
to  dangerous  buildings,  and  obstructions 
ami  offences  upon  Uie  highways;  to  tlie  erection  of  urinals, 
and  the  removal  ol  brothels ; to  the  imuiiiig  of  the  streets, 
and  the  numbering  of  the  houses ; and,  lastly,  though  not 
least  in  importance,  to  facilitating  the  success  of  a cliean 

S pSedJig™™”®  "f 

Ou  sanitary  subjects.  It  is  stated,  that  “ the  largo 
expeuditure  of  the  board,  at  tbo  outset  of  tbeir 
career,  iu  tbe  sanitary  improvement  of  private 
dwelliiiga,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been  repaid 
either  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion,  lia.s  luid  the 
eUect  of  making  this  a very  small  item  this  year.” 
In  reference  to  tbe  delay  in  erecting  the  drinking- 
fountain  in  Sloane-squarc,  it  is  stated  that 
Mrs.  Gurney  having  given  the  sum  of  100^.  to 
the  Association,  to  be  expended  as  they  pleased 
they  had  determined  to  erect  at  that  spot  a more 
expensive  fountain  than  that  previously  selected.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  taste  as  well  as  mere  c.xpeuse  will 

be  looked  to. “ Our  AViiids  and  Storms;  with 

an  Essay  on  Weather  and  its  Varieties.”  By 
Thomas  Hopkins,  M.B.M.S.  (Longman  & Co.),  is 
a well-argued  and  ingenious  theory,  in  which  the 
inlluence  of  the  sun  iu  the  evaporation  of  moisture 
and  the  reverse  process  of  the  recondensation  of 
that  moisture,  are  shown  to  have  much  to  do 
witli  the  production  of  winds,  through  the 
liberation  of  beat  occasioned  by  the  condensa- 
tion, and  the  absorption  of  heat  (or  libera- 
tion of  cold,  as  we  may  converstdy  call  it) 
occasioned  by  tbe  evaporation.  Wo  suspect  the 
author  l.abourstoo  much,  however,  to  disprove  the 
present  views  as  to  the  direct  action  of  the  tro- 
pical  sun,  and  of  the  polar  colds,  upon  the  atmo- 
sphere itselt;  in  disturbing  its  eiiuilibrium,  and 
causing  a flow  of  rarified  air  above  from  tropic  to 
pole,  and  of  cooled  air  below  from  pole  to  tropic. 
The  true  theory  probably  involves  the  action  of 
both  air  and  moisture  in  the  production  of  winds. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  always  pleasing  and  suggestive 
to  find  some  more  prevalent  doctrines  assailed 
with  ability,  whatever  may  be  the  upshot : it  pre- 
vents that  stagnation  iu  the  scientific  air  which 
frequently  renders  it  at  length  supercilious  and 
offensive  towards  all  attempts  at  progress,  when 
allowed  to  go  on  too  long  without  an  occasional 
breeze  to  keep  it  in  a w’holesomc  state. 


IMPTOE  WiTEB  SUPPLIED  AT  IkvEEKESS.  — 
Colupkmts  have  been  frequently  made  of  the 
water  of  the  Ness,  as  it  runs  through  Inverness, 
as  uufit  for  culinary  purposes.  Between  the  old 
and  new  bridges  all  the  tilth  of  the  town— from 

water-closets,  ash-jiits,  and  public  sewers,  etc. is 

poured  into  the^river.  The  local  public  have 
mov  ed  the  authorities  for  a large  pipe  to  run  aloni? 
either  side  of  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing off  these  abominations,  in  order  to  insure 
wholMome  water  for  the  towe,  auil  to  improve 
the  air  in  the  locality. 
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The  Chapel  in  Farm-stbeet,  London. — Mr. 
G.  P.  White,  of  VaaxbaU-bridge-roa’d,  informs  us 
that  the  first  portion  of  the  work  here,  including 
lining  the  walls  with  alabaster,  was  executed  by 
him.  Some  of  the  figure  sculpture  was  done  by 
Mr.  Phyft'ers. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineebs. — On  the 
27th  of  November,  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  V.P.,  in  the 
chair,  the  paper  read  was  “ On  the  Maintenance 
and  Durability  of  Submarine  Cables  in  Shallow 
Waters,”  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Precce.  The  following 
Tuesday  evening  was  occupied  in  the  discussion 
of  it. 

New  Asphalt  Pavement. — A new  species  of 
pavement,  which  attracts  much  attention,  is  now 
being  tried  in  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs, 
one  of  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  in  Paris. 
The  system  consists  in  a new  application  of  pure 
asphalt.  Ill  place  of  melting  it  with  ii  mixture  of 
bituminous  matter,  the  asphalt  stone  is  pulverised 
and  then  heated  in  an  oven,  so  as  to  render  it 
adhesive.  When  it  is  sufficiently  heated  it  is 
spread  over  the  road  to  the  thickness  of  3 inches. 
The  road  is  previously  prepared  with  stone  and 
mortar.  When  spread  over  the  road  the  asphalt 
is  rammed  down  with  hot  iron  rammers.  When 
this  preparatory  work  is  concluded  a large  heavy 
roller,  heated  by  steam,  is  drawn  over  the  road  by 
two  men. 

Steel  in  New  Zeax.ind. — We  are  told  of  the 
existence  in  New  Zealand  of  a large  e.xtent  of 
sand,  which  when  smelted  yields  66  per  cent,  of 
pure  steel,  and  that  half  a dozen  persons  in  London 
have  subscribed  the  requisite  capital  to  work  a 
grant  of  the  district  which  has  been  obtained. 
Some  experiments  have  been  tried  with  samples, 
and  it  is  stated  that  a poniard  made  from  the 
produce  was  driven  through  twopenny-pieces,  one 
over  the  other,  without  any  injury  to  the  edge. 
One  fear  to  be  entertained  iu  such  cases  is  lest  the 
mass  should  not  be  found  the  same  as  the  trans- 
ported samples,  but  as  in  this  case  the  public  are 
not  being  appealed  to  for  the  formation  of  a com- 
pany, our  caution  is  unnecessary. 

Fikeplaces  in  Chfiich  Towers.— In  reply  to 
inquiries  on  this  subject,  a writer  in  Koles  and 
QueHes  says, — Till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  bap- 
tism was  always  given  in  this  country  by  immer- 
sion, no  matter  however  cold  and  chill  might 
be  the  weather.  The  use  then  of  a fire,  before 
which  to  dry  the  wet  child  and  dress  it,  became  a 
positive  want  in  a climate  like  ours  ; and  the  very 
best  place  wherein  to  supply  it,  was  the  western 
tower.  The  spot  upon  which  to  set  the  baptismal 
font  is,  for  symbolic  reasons,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  church,  near  the  south-west  door,  hard 
by  which  in  roost  places  stands  a bell-tower; 
from  the  font  to  this  tower  is  but  a step  or  two, 
and,  once  within  this  tower’s  thick  walls,  and  its 
door  shut,  the  child’s  cries — and  most  children 
cry  loudly  when  baptized — were  thus  hindered 
from  breaking  in  upon  the  public  services,  were 
any  going  on,  or  wounding  the  ears  of  the  people 
at  their  devotions.  Ily  the  fire  in  the  western 
tower  the  baby,  that  sometimes  bad  to  be  carried 
home  a long  way,  might  be  leisurely  dried,  dressed, 
and,  if  need  were,  suckled  too;  and  the  godsibs 
could  becomingly  wash  their  hands,  as  by  the 
rubric  they  were  told  to  do,  before  they  left  the 
church. 

IsiPEOVED  Permanent  Wat  for  Railroads. 
— At  Wormwood  Scrubs,  on  the  Great  Western 
line,  is  laid  Seaton’s  p.itent  safety  saddle  rail, 
which  has  been  under  trial  for  upwards  of  two 
years  and  a half.  The  alleged  superiority  of  the 
patent  safety  rail  and  the  sleepers  consists  in  the 
fact  that  the  latter  is  cut  diagonally  instead  of 
rectangularly  from  a square  balk  of  wood.  The 
two  triangular  sleepers  which  are  thus  produced 
from  the  ball:  are  laid  longitudinally  with  the  base 
douTiwards,  the  apex  being  crowned  by  a saddle 
rail,  of  which  the  flanges  cover  a portion  of  the 
sides  of  the  triangle.  Chairs,  fish  plates,  and  tre- 
nails are  all  done  away  with  by  the  new  system. 
The  first  cost  per  double  mile  on  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway,  exclusive  of  wages,  is 
4,146/.,  while  under  Seaton’s  patent  the  prime 
cost,  it  is  said,  would  not  be  more  than  3,300/. 
The  cost  per  annum  for  maintenance  on  the  North- 
Western  Railway  is  stated  to  be  317/.  per  mile, 
whilst  the  maintenance  under  the  new  system  is 
computed  at  188/.  A scientific  inspection  of  the 
patent  way  on  the  Great  Western  took  place 
recently,  when  the  new  line  was  found,  it  is  said, 
to  present  a perfect  even  and  level  surface ; the 
rails  undisturbed,  although  from  50  to  60  trains 
pass  over  them,  and  the  fastenings  Ijoth  longitu- 
dinally and  to  the  “tics”  perfectly  tight  and 
undisturbed ; the  line  being  in  exactly  the  same 
state  as  when  laid  down  upwards  of  two  years  and 
a half  since. 


Monumental. — Mr.  Bacon  is  now  engaged  on 
a bronze  statue  of  the  late  Sir  John  Franklin, 
proposed  to  be  erected  at  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire, 
bis  birth-place. Mr.  Munro  has  been  commis- 

sioned to  execute  a monument  in  honour  of  the 
late  Mr.  Ingram,  of  the  Illustrated  Kews,  which 
that  gentleman’s  admirers  at  Boston,  Manchester, 
and  elsewhere,  propose  to  erect. 

A Mosque  and  Caravanserai,  in  Paris. — 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  in  Paris  a magnificent 
Turkish  mosque,  and  a Turkish  hotel  or  caravan- 
serai. The  object  of  these  constructions  is  to 
attract  to  Paris  as  many  MusBulman  travellers  as 
possible.  It  is  further  proposed  to  erect  a school 
close  to  the  mosque  for  the  education  of  children 
of  the  various  followers  of  Mahomet. 

Association  of  Assistant  Engineers  at 
Glasgow. — A numerously  attended  meeting  of 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  engineering  pro- 
fession has  been  held  at  Glasgow,  with  a view  to 
the  formation  of  an  Association  of  Assistant  Engi- 
neers there.  Mr.  J.  M.  da  Conceicao  was  in  the 
chair.  It  was  resolved  that  such  a Society  be 
formed,  and  a constitution  w’as  agreed  upon.  A 
committee  was  also  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  arrangements.  Upwards  of  forty  mem- 
bers were  enrolled. 

The  Swansea  Sewerage. — After  a consultation 
with  Mr.  Austin,  C.E.,  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  Office,  it  has  been  finally  decided  that,  although 
the  smaller  pipesfor  combined  back-house  drainage 
be  used  wherever  they  can  possibly  be  so  with 
safety,  the  larger  ones,  wliere  circumstances  ren- 
der them  necessary,  should  be  substituted.  A list 
of  suboidinato  sewers  to  be  altered  from  6-inch 
to  9-inch  has  also  been  specified,  and  the  whole 
difference  of  cost  beyond  that  contemplated  by 
the  surveyor’s  plan  will,  it  is  said,  be  only  about 
90/. 

Railway  Matters.— The  North  London  Rail- 
way  Company  have  given  Parliamentary  notices 
for  a Bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a branch 
from  Kingsland  station  to  Liverpool-street,  Old 
Broad-street,  City.  The  estimate,  including  three 
lines  of  rails,  is  stated  not  to  exceed  1,000,000/. 
The  history  of  the  North  London  Railway,  says 
the  City  Press,  is  a curious  one.  Originally  con- 
structed solely  with  a view  to  goods  traffic,  it  has, 
by  a system  of  quarter-hour  trains  and  cheap  fares, 
become  one  of  the  most  frequented  passenger  lines 
in  the  world,  the  number  of  tickets  issued  in  the 
year  1859  having  been,  it  is  stated,  between 
6,000,000  and  7,000,000.  With  such  a traffic, 
the  saving  of  time  and  distance  which  would  be 
effected  by  the  new  project  must  be  regarded  as  of 
tho  utmost  public  importance.  The  annual  num- 
ber of  passengers  at  the  London-bridge  station  is, 
however,  not  less  than  11,000,000  to  12,000,000, 
and  the  number  of  trains  daily  during  the  busy 
season,  exclusive  of  empties,  is  365.  Tho  traffic 
returns  of  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
week  ending  November  17  amounted  to  499,740/., 
and  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  to 
474,245/.,  showing  an  increase  of  25,495/.  The 
gross  receipts  of  the  eight  railways  having  their 
termini  in  the  metropolis  amounted  to  204,553/., 
and  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1859  to 
203,81  !•,  showing  an  increase  of  739/. 

Building  Accidents. — A mill  that  was  in  the 
course  of  erection  in  a field  near  Buruley-brow, 
Oldham,  has  been  blown  down,  'ihe  mill  was 
three  stories  and  an  attic  high,  ten  windows  long, 
and  three  broad.  The  roof  was  on,  and  all  the 
windows  w’ere  put  in  except  those  of  the  lower 
room;  andthat  portion  of  the  mill  faced  the  wind, 
which  was  blowing  w’ith  great  violence.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  roughness  of  the  weather,  all  the 
men  employed  about  the  building  had  left  except 
two,  who  had  a narrow  escape,  one  being  injured. 
The  mill  was  being  built  by  Mr.  George  Purday, 
of  Hollingwood.  It  was  supposed  by  some  par- 
ties connected  with  the  building  trade,  who  went 
to  the  place  immediately  after  the  accident,  that 
the  foundation  had  given  way  on  one  aide;  but 
the  men  who  bad  worked  there  considered  the 
mill  bad  been  blown  down  in  consequence  of  the 
wind  obtaining  admission  by  the  lower  windows. 

At  Shipston-on-Stour,  a few  days  since, 

the  floor  of  a newly-erected  granary  gave  way 
under  the  pressure  of  fifty  Ijags  of  corn.  This 
building  has  recently  been  erected  under  Go- 
vernment contract. A scaffold  accident  has 

occurred  at  buildings  in  erection  by  Mr.  Meader, 
at  St.  John’s-park,  Ryde.  It  appears  that  several 
men  arrived  on  the  scaffolding  together,  and 
simultaneously  discharged  hods  of  stone,  the 
weight  of  which  had  the  eftcct  of  causing  a piece 
of  timber  placed  across  two  projecting  portions  of 
the  building  to  give  way.  In  the  fall  conse- 
quently sustained  one  of  the  men  was  severely 
injured,  and  all  tho  others  were  more  or  less  hurt. 


CiTT  OF  London  Gas  Compant.— A difficult 
erection  of  gasometer  column  and  framing  has 
been  completed  at  this  company’s  works,  Dorset- 
street,  Salisbrn-y-square,  by  Messrs.  Westwood  & 
Wright,  of  Dudley.  The  machinery  was  planned 
and  arranged  by  Mr.  T.  Wright,  one  of  tho  firm, 
and  his  foreman,  Mr.  Win.  Worry.  The  spot  is 
surrounded  with  houses  and  buildings.  The  Gas 
Comp-iny  provided  tho  men  with  a supper  at  the 
Rose  and  Crown,  Dorset-street,  presided  over  by 
the  company’s  secretary. 

A New  General  Post-opfioe  for  the 
Western  District  of  London.— A new  Gcucml 
Post-office  for  the  western  district  of  the  metro- 
polis is  being  opened  in  Verc-street,  Oxford-street. 
The  Oriental  Hotel  having  become  vacant,  these 
premises,  which  occupy  a very  large  area  of 
ground,  extending  from  Yere-street  to  Chapel- 
place,  in  the  rear,  have  been  fitted  np  for  tlio 
purpose,  and  will  replace  the  office  in  Cavendish- 
street,  Cavendish-square. 

Cesspools  at  Bath. — Some  residents  in  the 
parish  of  Walcot,  Bath,  have  complained  to  tho 
Home  Secretary  as  to  certain  cesspools  which  have 
been  sunk  at  a higher  level  than  tliat  of  their 
residences,  in  connection  with  two  large  colleges 
or  schools  and  a number  of  villas  recently  built  iu 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Charlcombo.  The  memo- 
rialists apprehend  the  occurrence  of  evil  from  tho 
pollution  of  their  wells  and  of  the  air  in  their 
vicinity,  .and  pray  for  inquiry  and  relief.  Tho 
Home  Secretary  has  forwarded  the  memorial  to 
the  Privy  Council  as  the  autliority,  under  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1 858,  having  power  to  direct 
sanitary  inquiries. 

The  Sheffield  “Survetobsuip.”— Mr.  Jack- 
son,  the  local  chief  constable  of  police,  has  been 
appointed  to  act  as  surveyor  to  the  Sheffield  Im- 
pro%'einent  Commissioners,  in  the  place  of  the  late 
Mr.  Raynor,  at  a salary  of  105/.  per  amuuu  ; Mr. 
Jackson  still  holding  his  position  niid  salary  as 
chief  constable.  The  duties  of  the  new  surveyor 
being  described  as  “attending  to  the  sweeping 
and  cleaning  of  the  streets,  and  to  see  that  the 
town  is  properly  lighted,  and  the  accounts  kept ;” 
ho  appears,  in  fact,  properly  speaking,  to  be  the 
“inspector  of  nuisances;”  and  the  title  of  sur- 
veyor is  therefore  a misnomer,  unless  tliis  title, 
like  the  also  highly  respectable  one  of  “ professor,” 
be  now  destined  to  go  astray  altogether  from  its 
proper  meaning,  in  order  to  denote  any  one  who 
professes  to  “ survey  ” any  thing,  from  broadcloth 
to  turnpike-roads. 

The  drowned  Wallsend  and  other  Col- 
lieries OF  North  Tyne-bide. — Three  years  or  so 
ago,  we  directed  attention  to  the  condition  of  some 
of  the  most  vahiiible  coal-mines  iu  this  district ; and 
mentioned  that  the  onco  far-famed  Wallsend  and 
other  pits  were  rendered  inaccessible,  iu  con- 
sequence of  the  flood  of  water  which  had  collected 
in  the  various  workings.  Wc  arc  glad  now  to 
learn  that  arrangements  have  been  made,  so  that, 
by  the  joint  expense  and  exertions  of  those  con- 
cerned, powerful  steam-pumping  engines  ufill  be 
erected,  which  it  Is  hoped  will  be  tho  means  of 
causing  this  valuable  description  of  coal  to  be 
brought  again  into  the  market.  It  may  be  worth 
while  here  to  mention  that  the  Wallsend  col- 
liery whicli  rendered  the  “Tyno-side”  coals  so 
famous  Is  situated  close  to  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Roman  wall,— hence  the  name  Wallsend 
coal.  There  is  no  real  Wallsend  coal  now  in  the 
market,  although  wo  have  “ Hetton  Wallsend,” — 
from  Hetton,  a place  perhaps  ten  or  eleven 
miles  distant;  and  from  other  parts  of  the  county 
of  Durham,  and  even  from  Yorkshire,  we  receive 
“Wallsend”  coals  for  the  metropolitan  market. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  “ real  original  ” 
Wallsend  is  again  likely  to  be  brought  into  use. 

New  Church  and  Schools  in  St.  James’s, 
Clerkenwell. — A public  meeting  lias  been  held 
for  tho  purpose  of  promoting  the  erection  of  a 
district  church  and  schools  in  the  parish  of  St, 
James’s,  Clcrkenwell.  Some  time  since  a tempo- 
rary church  was  erected,  and  a congregation 
gathered.  It  is  now  proposed  to  erect  a new 
church  capable  of  bolding  1,200  persons.  Of  the 
sittings,  500  are  to  be  free.  Schools  in  connection 
with  the  church,  to  educate  400  children,  are  also 
to  he  erected.  A site  has  been  obtained  iu  Alien- 
street,  Clerkenwell,  at  the  cost  of  1,200/.,  which  is 
half  the  market  value  of  the  ground.  The  sum  of 
1,000/.  lias  been  promised  by  the  Diocesan  Church 
Building  Society,  and  it  is  expected  that  a special 
grant  for  the  schools  will  be  obtained  from  the 
Privy  Council.  The  church  is  to  be  called 
St.  Paul’s,  and  it  is  to  obtain  au  allocation  of 
9,000  of  the  population.  Tlie  sum  obtained  or 
promised  at  tho  meeting,  including  tho  1,0(K)/. 
from  the  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society,  was 
about  1,900/. 
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BriLDiyG  Societies. — It  seems  from  a state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Tide!  Pratt  that  there  are  now 
about  2^000  of  them  in  existence,  and  that  their 
paid-up  capital  is  not  less  than  8,000,000/. 

A Fbee  Libbart  fob  Sfneebland. — The 
Town  Council  have  resolved  to  levy  a rate  for  the 
establishment  of  a free  public  library.  A presenta- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  town,  by  Mr.  Candli.sh, 
of  4,000  volumes  which  lately  belonged  to  the 
local  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society;  and  it  is 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  collection  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  inhabitants  that  the  rate  has  been 
levied. 

Campset  Ashe,  Suffolk. — The  Elizabethan 
house,  the  seat  of  J.  G.  Sheppard,  esq.,  is  now 
undergoing  extensive  additions  and  restorations 
under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Salvin;  and  on  the 
23rd  ult.  Mr.  Sheppard  gave  the  whole  of  the 
workmen  employed  an  entertainment  at  the 
Talbot  Hotel.  Fifty-six  sat  down  to  dinner,  the 
chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Oklreive,  the  clerk  of 
the  works. 

Chelsea  New  Vestbt  Hall. — Wc  learn  from 
tliG  daily  papers  that  the  new  Vestry  Hall  for 
Chelsea  is  finished,  and  has  been  inaugurated  w’ith 
a dinner.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  de- 
signs were  submitted  in  competition,  and  that 
their  merits  were  discussed  at  some  length.  The 
cost  of  the  building  which  has  been  erected  is 
stated  at  7,000/.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Pocock, 
audthe  builders  were  Messrs.  Piper  & Son,  of 
Bishopsgate-street. 

ScoLPitrnE,  Bath  Mds'eral-water  Hospital. 
— The  front  of  this  new  building  has  just  been 
cleared  of  the  scaftblding.  Messrs.  Manners  & 
Gill  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Mann  is  the 
builder.  Some  sculpture  in  the  pediment,  “ The 
Good  Samaritan,”  designed,  modelled,  and  sculp- 
tured by  Mr.  H.  Ezard,  jun.,  of  this  city,  is  well 
spoken  of  in  the  local  papers.  The  figures  are 
considerably  larger  than  life.  The  caps  were 
carved  by  the  same  artist. 

Michelangelo  in  Lille. — A correspondent 
writes  from  Lille, — Vc  have  seen  what  was  said 
at  the  Institute  about  the  drawings  ascribed  to 
Michelangelo  in  the  Wicar  Collection,  but  those 
who  are  concerned  do  not  feel  inclined  to  discuss 
the  question.  In  the  collection  they  found 
Michelangelo’s  original  sketch  for  the  staircase  at 
the  Vatican,  and  other  proofs,  that  convince  them 
they  are  perfectly  correct  in  ascribing  the  other 
drawings  to  him.  However,  they  don’t  seem 
disposed  hero  to  open  the  subject. — M.  G. 

The  Strike  in  Halifax. — The  strike  of  ma- 
sons for  nine  hours  a day,  which  took  place  on  the 
7Hi  of  August,  may  now  be  considered  at  an  end, 
we  are  told,  for  this  season  at  least.  The  two 
great  works  which  were  at  a stand — namely,  the 
New  Town  Hall  and  Mr.  Kiley’snew  warehouse  ' 
Horton-strect — have  been  resumed.  The  strike 
has  not  been  formally  terminated  by  the  society 
men,  but  sufficient  meu  have  started  to  carry  the 
works  on  at  the  old  rates. 

BriLDiNG  BY  Co-operation. — Another  great 
stride  has  been  made  in  local  co-operation  by  the 
initiation  of  a Co-operative  Building  Society,  whose 
objects  arc  to  build,  buy,  and  sell  houses,  mills,  and 
workshops;  to  purchase,  lease,  and  rent  land  for 
building  purposes;  and  to  transact  other  business 
connected  with  building.  A rather  wide  range, 
truly;  but,  as  the  main  intention  is  to  build  cot- 
tages on  a new  and  improved  principle,  and  such 
new  and  improved  principle  in  building  is  a local 
desideratum,  we  wish  the  company  success.  The 
shares  are  to  be  1/.  each  : the  number  held  by  one 
person  is  to  be  limited  to  a hundred,  and  the 
buildings  purchased  and  erected  are  to  betlie  pro- 
perty of  the  company.— 5ocAf/a/e 
Electro-Teleoeaphic  Pbogbess.— The  works 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Electric  Telegraph  Com- 
pany,  which  proposes  to  reduce  telegraphing  to  a 
uniform  shilling  rate,  have  been  commenced  by 
the  planting  of  three  poles  in  the  Uxbridge-road, 
London.  At  a dinner  in  celebration  of  the  inau- 
guration of  the  works,  it  was  stated  that  the 
system  proposed  to  he  adopted  here  had  been  suc- 
cessfully tried  in  Switzerland  and  Belgium.  The 
lines  of  electric  wire  are  to  be  carried  along  the 

various  canals  which  intersect  the  country.^ 

Mr.  Reuter  proposes,  in  connection  with  the  pri- 
vate telegraph  company,  to  telegraph  information 
from  his  office  to  the  offices  of  the  newspapers 
instead  of.  as  at  present,  employing  messengers. 
Ihe  company  offer  to  connect  these  offices  with 
Reuter  8 establishment  in  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  to  let  the  wires  to  the  newspaper  proprietors 
at  small  rental.  By  Professor  Wheatstone’s 
new  invention,  a person  can  be  taught  iu  half  an 
hour  the  language  of  the  telegraph,  and  thus  the 
newspapers  would  have  the  news  a few  seconds 
after  Mr.  Reuter  received  it. 


Almshouses  at  Jerusalem. — A private  letter 
from  Jerusalem  states  that  an  American  Jew,  at 
New  Orleans,  has  bequeathed  10,000/.  for  the 
building  and  endowment  of  almshouses  there  for 
infirm  and  destitute  Jews. 

The  Sessions  House,  Clebkentvell. — A re- 
port, presented  from  the  committee  on  the  alter- 
ation and  improvement  of  the  Sessions  House, 
shows  that  the  cost  had  been  13,700/.  We  gave 
a view’  of  the  ball  as  altered,  some  little  time  ago. 

Gas. — The  Swindon  Gas  and  Coke  Company 
have  reduced  the  price  of  their  gas  to  6s.  6d.  per 

1,000  feet. The  small  town  of  Powsey  is  to  be 

lighted  with  gas  : a company  is  being  formed  for 
carrying  out  the  undertaking. 

A Hobse  Railway  in  Persia. — There  is  some 
talk,  according  to  the  Russian  journals,  of  a horse 
traction  railway  in  Persia,  from  Teheran  to  Tauris, 
to  facilitate  the  means  of  transport  for  passengers 
and  merchandise  towards  the  Black  Sea,  w’ith  ex- 
tension to  Trebizoiid,or  byErivan  and  Tiflis  to  Poli. 

Baths  and  Washhouses  foe  the  City  of 
London. — I would  ask  you  to  persevere  in  your 
endeavour  to  obtain  some  public  baths  and  wash- 
houses within  the  City  boundaries,  as  it  really  is 
too  bad  that  the  capital  of  the  town  should  be  so 
long  without  such  extremely  useful  institutions, 
nearly  every  parish  in  the  metropolis  and  country’ 
towns  having  long  since  adopted  them. — G.  S. 

Falling  in  of  a Railway  Tunnel. — An  ac- 
cident has  occurred  on  the  Severn  Valley  Railway, 
on  a now  line  in  course  of  construction  from 
Shrewsbury  to  Stourport.  Close  to  Bridgnorth 
an  extensive  tunnel  is  in  course  of  excavation, 
which  will  pnrti.ally  run  under  the  town.  Above 
the  entrance,  and  for  some  distance  into  the  tun- 
nel, there  was  a thickness  of  some  30  or  4D  feet 
of  soil,  in  which  large  trees  were  rooted.  The 
usual  props  and  supports  had  been  used  to  keep 
up  this  mass  while  the  brickwork  was  being  exe- 
cuted. Sixteen  men  w’ere  employed  in  the  tunnel, 
aud  these  bad  only  left  work  about  an  hour  when 
the  superincumbent  mass  fell  in,  choking  up  tiie 
tunnel  with  earth,  rock,  and  trees,  for  a distance 
of  50  feet. 

EsCii'E  FROM  Fires. — In  reference  to  the  fear- 
ful calamity  in  Kildare-street,  Dublin,  Mr.  Charles 
Geoghegan,  of  that  city,  architect,  b.as  written  to 
the  Irish  papers  directing  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  each  house  having  a fixed  step-ladder  and 
glass-dormer  door  to  the  roof  as  a means  of  escape. 
IntheKildare-street  case,  there  was  a dormerladder, 
but  it  was  tied  up.  Mr.  Geoghegan  says, — “I  have 
in  some  houses  constructed  a narrow  staircase  from 
tlie  head  of  the  principal  stairs  direct  on  to  the  roof, 
for  security  or  inspection,  with  most  satisfactory 
results;  and  have  always  found  the  most  perfect 
means  of  ventilation,  in  warm  weather,  by  simply 
leaving  the  glass  dormer  open.  When  the  escape 
from  danger  may  be  rendered  so  easy,  neglect 
must  be  regarded  as  criminal;  and  were  such  pro- 
visions made  compnlsory  by  the  statute,  we  should 
seldom  have  to  deplore  such  a fearful  tragedy  as 
that  which  has  recently  so  shocked  every  feeling 
of  humanity.” 

Institution  of  Engineers  in  Scotland. — 
The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  session  18G0-61,  held  at  Glasgow  on  31st 
October,  has  been  printed.  The  president  de- 
livered an  introductory  address,  in  which  various 
subjects  of  interest,  such  as  the  use  of  iron  in 
naval  architecture,  and  the  advisability  of  having 
street  horse-railways  in  our  towns  were  dwelt  on. 
The  president  afterwards  drew  attention  to  a 
small  American  air-engine,  on  Captain  Ericsson’s 
principle,  which  was  exhibited  at  work,  and  of 
which  illustrations  are  given  in  the  printed  report. 

It  appears  that  for  limited  purposes  these  engines 
are  here  and  there  coming  into  use : a member 
had  seen  one  a fortnight  before  at  Berlin,  driving 
a thrashing-machine,  and  another  Lad  seen  one 

(going  very  slowly)  in  Hamburg. At  a recent 

meeting  of  the  Institution,  papers  were  read  “On 
the  Use  of  Transversals  in  Ranging  and  Measur- 
ing Straight  and  Curved  Lines  in  the  Field,”  by 
Professor  W.  J.  Macquorn  Rankine;  and  “On 
Setting  out  Railway  Curves,”  by  Mr.  William 
Froude,  communicated  by  Professor  Rankine;  and 
a short  discussion  followed,  which,  however,  was 
adjourned. 

Norwich. — The  project  of  erecting  a Masonic 
Hall  for  this  city  and  province  has  been  mooted 
among  the  Freemasons,  and  support  promised 
froia_  various  quarters.  A committee  has  been 
appointed,  and  a sub-committee,  to  make  inquiries 
reiipectiiig  a site.  It  is  contempLated  to  provide 
such  a room  as  could  be  used  for  balls,  concerts, 
and  entertainments— smaller  than  St.  Andrew’s 
Hall,  aud  more  spacious  and  convenient  than  the 
Assembly-rooms.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the 
building  be  used  as  a Masonic  club-house. 


TENDERS 


For  house  and  shop  in  the  Whitechapcl-road,  for  Mr. 

Thomas  Paddou.  Mr.  A.  Wil.son,  architect 

Blackburn .£'1,610  0 0 

Hill 1.603  0 0 

Ennor 1,596  0 0 

I’almer  1,590  0 0 

Tarrant 1,573  0 0 

Wilson  1,565  0 0 


For  two  shops,  Ha'ifax,  for  the  Co-operative  Industrial 
Society.  Mr.  Richard  Horsfall,  architect ; — 

Mnso}is. 

Cockroft  & Sons j£'l,126  0 0 

Pratt  1,100  0 0 

Foster  & Co 1,075  0 0 

Hanson  & Drake j,030  0 (i 

Charnock  & Booth*  957  0 0 

Nicholl  and  Carey gsi  0 0 

Joiners. 

Pulman ,^625  0 0 

Mitton  599  0 0 

Dyson  & Son  581  0 n 

Scott  555  0 0 

Tulcy 537  0 0 

Noble 508  0 0 

Hall*  490  0 0 

Slut-irs  und  Plnstrrers. 

Wandsworth £,'102  0 0 

Taylor 99  g <1 

Whitehead  & Nicholl  84  10  0 

Lister  & Pickard- 82  0 (i 

Ambler &Taylor 73  10  0 

Bancroft&Son* 6g  12  6 

Phtmbers  find  Qlnz'vrs. 

Dyson jfigi  10  0 

Holdsworth 170  0 0 

Lees  155  u 0 

Horsfall 143  0 0 

Walsh*  134  0 0 

* Accepted  tenders. 

T'-nders/cr  Ihe  whole  of  the  lUorA-j. 

Pratt  ^l.ssg  0 0 

Dyson  & Son i,805  10  \ 

Clianiock  & Booth 1,800  0 0 


For  chimney-shaft,  &c.,  for  Messrs.  Bricbach  & Moegre, 
Denmark-street,  E.  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  architect ” 

Moreland £610  0 0 

Langtree  (accepted) 47 1 0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Messrs.  Read  & Co.'s 
premises,  Commercial-road,  E.  Mr.  A.  Wilson,  archi- 
tect;— 

Elinor £1,110  0 0 

Hill 1,089  0 0 

Wilsou  (accepted)  1,06s  0 0 


l'’or  new  shop-front  to  No.  10,  Kinp’s-placc,  Commer 
cial-road,  E.,  for  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  A.  Wilson,  architect;— 

Hearle  £TS7  10  0 

Warskitt  ib6  0 0 

Hicks  (accepted) 170  0 0 


For  house  at  Dulwich-wood,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  Henry 
Baily.  Mr.  Charles  Bally,  architect.  Quantitie.s  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Charles  Hally  and  Mr.  James  Marsland  ; — 

Conder  0 0 

Cannon  1,398  0 0 

Patrick  & Co 1.397  0 0 

Ashby  & Homer i.sgo  0 0 

Thompson 1,358  0 0 

Marsland  1,339  0 0 

Heath 1,280  0 0 

The  above  tenders  do  not  include  the  founder’s, 
plumbcr’.s,  painter’s,  glazier’s,  nor  ironmonger’s  works. 


Tenders  received  for  congregational  chapel.  Mile-end 
New  Town.  Mr.  R.  Moffat  Smith,  architect,  Manchester. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Rickman  ; — 

Piper  & Son £3,481  0 t) 

J.  & E.J.  Coleman 3,3(10  0 0 

Cogswell  & Day 3,263  15  0 

Smith 3.175  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 3,073  0 0 

Tolley 3,057  0 0 

Maers  (accepted) 2,937  0 0 


For  building  eight  houses  and  shops  on  Lloyd’s  Bromp- 
ton  estate.  Mr.  G.  A.  Burn,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  G.  H.  Julian ; — 

Lawrence  & Sons £15,2(io  0 0 

Piper  & Sons 12,670  0 0 

Cowland 12,425  0 0 

Dove  (Brothers) 12,200  0 0 

Myers  12,040  0 0 

Downs 1 1,91 2 0 0 

Stimpson 11, 610  0 0 

J.  & C.  W.  Todd  11.311  0 0 

McLennan  & Bird 11,278  0 0 

Batterhury  (accepted) 10,960  0 0 


For  scwer.drains,  cellars,  and  road,  In  laying  out 
IJoyd’s  Brompton  estate.  Mr.  G.  A.  Burn,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  G-  H.  Julian  : — 

Myers £4,105  0 0 

Stimpson  .3,948  0 0 

Batterbury  (accepted)  3,862  0 0 


Me.  Benson’s  Watches. — “We  have  seen 
several  watches  from  this  well-known  firm,  and 
can  speak  with  confidence  of  their  exquisite  work- 
manship and  artistic  finish.  They  keep  time  with 
very  great  precision,  and  have  been  declared  by 
competent  judges  to  be  well  worth  the  money. 
Parties  wishing  them  can  be  supplied  through  the 
post-office.” — Glasgow  Ifxaminer,  May  19,  1860. 

Benson’s  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  post  free  for  two 
stamps,  is  descriptive  of  every  construction  of 
watch  now  made.  Watches  safe  by  post  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe. — Adi'erlisement. 

J.  W.  Benson,  33  and  34,  Ludgate-liill. 


SisajsiKiiMgjSK; 
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Wages  a>ul  Condition  of  the  Hindoo  Artixans. 

'N  these  clays  of  social 
economy  the  smallest  item, 
of  information  respecting 
the  “ condition  of  the 
working  classes  ” is  pos- 
sessed of  a certain  value. 
The  following  brief  notes, 
which  have  reached  us 
from  Bombay,  concerning 
^ the  native  artizans,  are 
g therefore  worthy  of  atten- 
'g  tion.  It  is  sometimes  use- 
2 fid  to  turn  our  eye  on  a 
lower  phasis  of  civiliza- 
tion ; and  it  is  curious  to 
I observe  the  differences 
which  occur  in  the  social 
development.  For  the  facts 
here  given  we  are  indebted 
to  a native  carpenter,  who 
fills  the  office  of  a subordi- 
nate clerk  to  the  Peninsidar 
and  Oriental  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  at  Mazagon, 
near  Bombay.  In  itself  his 
communication  is  a curi- , 
osity ; but,  as  our  present 
object  is  rather  to  impart 
instniction  than  to  create 
amusement,  wc  shall  do  our  best  to  exlnbit 
the  sense  of  it. 

Few  of  our  readers  are  unacquainted  with 
the  singular  division  of  the  Hindoos  into 
castes,  and  with  the  pernicious  effects  which 
flow  from  this  fatal  and  .superstitious  policy. 
It  is  probably  not  so  well  known  that  the 
same  exclusive  principle  is  carried  out  to  even 
a still  more  absurd  extent,  if  possible,  by  the 
native  artizans.  These  people,  although  sprung 
from  what  is  considered  the  lowest  and  most 
contemptible  order— in  the  theocratic  idea  of 
society — are  as  devoted  to  their  religion  as  the 
Brahmins  themselves,  and  as  eager  to  perpe- 
tuate its  ancient  dogmas.  The  working  classes 
of  India,  accordingly,  are  divided  into  as  many 
sects  as  there  are  castes  in  their  religion.  For 
example,  a native  carpenter  will  neither  eat 
nor  sleej)  with  a stonemason,  nor  a brass- 
founder  with  a coppersmith.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered how  nearly  those  branches  of  trade  are 
allied  to  each  other,  the  absurdity  of  the  prin- 
ciple becomes  more  apparent.  But  this  is  not 
all.  It  sometimes  happens,  in  some  of  the 
large  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay, 
that  the  workmen  consist  of  a mixture 
of  Hindoos,  Mahoniedans,  Parsees,  and  per- 
hap-s  a sprinkling  of  Portuguese,  all  of  whom 
profess  different  creeds,  and  hate  each  other 
with  that  perfect  hatred  which  only  theological 
differences  can  inspire.  The  old  idea  of  Shy- 
lock  pervades  the  whole  community : “ I will 
buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you, 
work  with  you,  and  so  following  ; but  I will 
nob  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray 
with  you  ! ” 

Another  singular  feature  in  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  Hindoo  artizans  is  this,  that  every 
trade  is  held  to  be  hereditary.  If  a blacksmith 
have  a son  ho  must  make  him  a blacksmith. 
The  weaver’s  family,  in  like  manner,  must  be 
taught,  while  they  are  still  infants,  to  tie  the 
ends  of  the  woof,  and,  finally,  to  drive  the 
.shuttle  after  the  manner  of  their  forefathers. 
One  generation  succeeds  an  other  with 
almost  the  blind  and  undeviatiug  instinct  of 
the  lower  animals.  It  is  impossible  for  a man 
to  strike  out  an  original  ])ath  for  himself ; for 
as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  lift  a hammer  or  any 
other  implement  he  must  go  in  with  his  father 
and  there  he  must  remain. 

They  serve  no  formal  apprenticeship.  In 
the  building  trades,  for  example,  a Hindoo  boy 
commences  work,  we  shall  say,  at  the  age  of  ton 
or  twelve  years  ; but  until  he  gets  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  tools  he  gets  no  wages  ; and  even 
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then  he  receives  next  to  nothing— perhaps  a 
rupee  or  two  a month— which  is  increased  by 
degrees,  more  according  to  the  skill  he  exhibits 
than  to  any  stated  time  or  fixed  rate.  Properly 
speaking,  he  is  paid  by  the  quantity  of  work  he 
can  execute.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see 
two  lads  of  the  same  age  working  together  in  a 
carpenter’s  or  a blacksmith’s  shop,  one  getting 
eight  rupees  per  mouth  and  the  other  getting 
only  six  ; and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  no 
symptom  of  discontent  is  shown  by  the  weaker 
of  the  two. 

The  standard  wages  of  all  mechanics  in 
Bombay,  we  are  informed,  is  about  twenty-six 
rupees,  or  21.  12s.  per  month.  In  the  car- 
penter’s trade,  for  example,  there  are  three 
separate  branches— ship  carpenters,  joiners, 
and  carvers, — all  of  -whom  are  nearly  equal  in 
point  of  wages  and  regularity  of  employment ; 
and  in  this  case  we  may  divide  the  joimney- 
men  into  three  classes,  the  lowest  of  whom  gets 
ten,  the  second  twenty,  and  the  third  from 
forty  to  fifty  rupees.*  Some  men  of  peculiar 
jenius  and  skill,  who  rise  to  the  position  of 
reemen,  often  earn  100  rupees  and  upwards 
per  month.  The  stone-cutters  are  scarcely  so 
well  off’  in  their  circumstances,  from  the  reason 
that  there  is  less  demand  for  their  services. 
They  are  not  settled  in  shops,  like  the  regular 
carpenters,  but  pursue  a desultory  life  under 
sheds  and  out-houses,  and  not  unfrequently 
cutting  their  stone  at  the  quarry, — or  mine,  as 
it  is  called  in  India.  The  highest  rate  of  their 
wages  is  about  twenty  rupees  per  month.  The 
blacksmiths  and  copper-smiths,  who  are  highly 
ingenious  mechanics,  have  shops  of  their  own, 
where  they  prepare  the  articles  of  hardware, 
which  are  exposed  in  the  ironmongers’  shops. 
They  are  also  largely  employed  in  public  works 
and  private  establishments.  In  other  respects 
they  are  on  the  same  footing  with  car- 
penters. The  plasterers  or  bricklayers, — 
these  branches  are  conjoined, — are  a nu- 
merous tribe,  as  migratory  in  their  habits 
as  the  stone-cutters,  and  also  closely  re- 
sembhng  them  in  their  circumstances.  The 
highest  wages,  in  this  instance,  do  not  exceed 
twenty-five  rupees  per  month.  The  potters  arc 
considered  about  the  lowest  of  handicraftsmen. 
Their  wages  in  most  cases  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  rupees.  Generally 
speaking  they  carry  on  their  trade  in  their 
own  miserable  bungalows,  separately  and  in- 
dependently, and  thus  become  in  a manner  the 
bondsmen  of  the  shopkeepers,  who  have  large 
establishments,  and  derive  large  profits  from 
their  work.  The  jewellers,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  pursue  the  same  system  of  isolated  labour, 
scarcely  belong  to  the  category  of  workmen. 
They  have  shops  of  their  own,  where  they  sell 
jewels,  as  they  make  them  up,  to  the  public, 
who  have  a keener  scent  for  cheap  jewellery 
than  for  expensive  pottery.  They  often  realise 
very  handsome  profits.  The  precious-stone 
cutters  are  of  course  -similarly  placed,  with  this 
exception,  that  there  is  more  irregularity  in 
their  employment.  Sometimes  they  engage 
themselves  by  the  day,  in  which  case  they 
charge  a rupee  or  two,  according  to  the  value 
of  the  stone,  and  the  quality  of  the  labour. 

Under  such  a condition  of  things,  it  is 
obvious  enough  that  no  trades-union  could 
exist.  Accordingly,  our  Hindoo  manuscript 
gravely  relates  that,  “ there  are  no  meetings  of 
the  working  men  to  settle  the  rate  of  wages.” 
“Those  rates,”  it  goes  on  to  state,  “are  fixed 
by  the  option  of  the  employers,  and  the  public 
demand  for  labour.”  It  is,  however,  eustomaiy 
sometimes  for  working  men  of  the  better 
orders,  such  as  coach  builders  and  carvers,  to 
carry  on  their  business  in  partnership,  but 
whether  on  the  co-operative  principle,  or  that 
of  limited  liability,  our  informant  is  silent. 

With  regard  to  the  education  of  these 
Hindoo  artizans  we  are  informed  that  it  is 
generally  neglected;  as,  indeed,  we  might 
reasonably  infer  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  put  to  work  at  so  early  an  age,  and 
possessing  so  little  after  opportunities  of 
acquiring  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  it  is  pro- 
per to  sUitc  that  numerous  instances  occur  in 
the  trades  of  which  we  speak  where  the 
men  are  what'  even  a European  tradesman 
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would  regard  as  good  scholars.  They  are 
far  inferior  in  point  of  skill  to  English 
mechanics  ; and  this  is  particularly  obser^rablc 
when  they  come  in  contact  at  the  same  work. 
It  must  be  stated,  however,  that,  in  point  of 
ingenuity  and  power  of  patient  monotonous 
labour,  the  Hindoos  are  unsurpassed. 

Some  of  the  ornamental  metal-work  in  their 
temples  is  equal  to  the  most  elaborate  speci- 
mens of  which  we  know.  The  calicoes  of 
Coromandel  are  in  many  essential  respects 
superior  to  those  of  Manchester.  The  silks  of 
Moultan,  the  brocades  and  ornamental  gauzes 
of  Benares,  the  green  muslins  of  Mysore,  not 
to  mention  the  fabrics  of  Cashmere,  are  noble 
specimens  of  what  a barbarou.s  ingenuity  vdth 
natural  endowments  may  accomplish.  And, 
wc  must  always  remember  that  the  poor 
Hindoo  workman  has  no  advantage  from  the 
division  of  labour,  or  the  use  of  machinery. 
His  capital  for  the  most  part  is  miserably 
small  ; yet,  by  virtue  of  sheer  personal  handi- 
craft and  natural  taste,  his  productions  are 
prized  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
civilized  world. 

It  Is,  however,  impossible  not  to  see  that 
under  such  a system  of  castes  it  must  be  long 
before  the  artizans  will  take  their  right  position 
in  our  Indian  empire.  This  wretched  i)rinciple 
of  hereditary  succession  must  destroy  all  noble 
emulation  and  pride  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
man, and  prevent  the  assertion  of  individual 
character.  Let  us  hope  that  in  the  progress  of 
things  those  foolish  impediments  of  which  we 
have  spoken  may  be  swept  away,  leaving  free 
and  uninterrupted  course  to  the  development 
of  the  national  resources.  The  great  problem 
of  Indian  government  is  now  a financial  one, 
and  the  solution  of  it  must  depend  to  a large 
extent  on  elevating  the  condition  of  the  native 
artizans. 


OX  CIIUIICH  AXI)  CONVENTUAL 
AllRANGEMENT.* 

Ix  Germany  (Lenoir,  ii.  209),  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  or  beginning  of  the  elevooth  century,  a 
modified  basilican  form  appears,  at  Geriirodo, 
c.  960 ; Hlldesheim,  1001 ; Limburg,  1035  j 
Mayence,  Worms,  and  Spires. 

The  type  adopted  was  a double-apsidal  cruci- 
form ground-plan,  as  in  the  east  of  Franco,  at 
Besanijon,  Verdun,  and  originally  at  Strasburg; 
west  and  east  transepts,  a long  nave,  a short 
choir,  botli  of  three  aisles;  small  round  octa- 
gonal towers  were  multiplied,  flanking  the  apses, 
or  attached  to  both  the  west  and  east  fronts  in 
churches  not  cruciform.  Polygonal  domes  or  octa- 
gonal lanterns  were  employed  at  the  west  end, 
and  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  aud  choir,  and 
galleries  were  constructed  under  the  eaves  of  the 
roofs  for  the  accommodation  of  women. 

At  Hlldesheim  we  find  a short  apsidal  choir, 
with  an  aisle  on  three  sides,  not  communicating 
with  the  nave;  a western  transept  flanked,  like 
the  transept,  with  octagonal  towers,  and  a west 
door  wanting. 

St.  Gercon,  at  Cologne,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, has  a circular  nave,  aud  is  one  of  the  last 
examples  of  a domical  building.  Cologne  bas  a 
clievet,  with  seven  chapels,  c.  1322,  five  aislc-s 
throughout  the  church,  and  a partially  developed 
transept.  Friburg  has  a western  steeple,  found 
also  at  Ulm;  a low,  ill-developed  transept, 
and  octagonal  towers  flanking  the  junction  of 
the  nave  and  choir,  round  which  are  twelve 
chapels.  Strasburg  was  intended  to  have  two 
western  towers,  and  the  whole  east  part  is  a basi- 
lica of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century;  the  transept 
is  ill-defined.  Ratishon,  1275  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  has  three  cast  apses,  and  a “subdued 
transept.”  St.  Stephen’s,  Vienna,  as  Prague  was 
designed  to  have,  has  two  transept  towers.  At 
Bamberg  there  are  two  apses,  west  and  east, 
flanked  by  towers,  Naumberg  is  of  similar  design. 
Xanten  has  two  western  towers,  without  an 
entrance  on  this  side,  with  a polygonal  apse,  and 
four  flanking  chapels  opening  in  the  choir  and 
aisles.  At  St,  Severus,  Erfurth,  three  spires  rise 
in  place  of  a transept  over  the  apse. 

St.  Cunibert’s,  Cologne,  consecrated  836,  was 
the  first  instance  of  the  Lomhardic  style  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces.f 

German  architecture  resolves  itself  into  three 
periods. 


13y  the  Hcv.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcotf,  M..t.  See 
p.  780,  mile. 

i Comp,  to  Gloss,  iii.  p.  n ; Wliewcil,  Arch.  Notes,  iip, 
>,78;  Petit’s  Arch.,  i,  p.  8i. 
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The  pure  Romanesque  cliurclies  have  a semi- 
circular domical  apse,  lower  than  the  choir  (as 
iu  several  churches  at  Cologne,  Mentz,  Spires, 
Worms,  Laach,  Ebcrbach) ; and  frequently  the 
aisles  have  similar  terminations ; some  churches  (as 
St.  Mary  Capitoline,  the  Apostles,  and  St.  Martin), 
have  apses  to  the  ends  of  the  transepts,  instead 
of  the  usual  triple  eastern  apse;  and  (at  Johau- 
uisberg,  St.  Peter’s  Oelnhausen,  audLaach),the  east 
sides  of  the  transept  received  semicircular  apses. 
The  towers  are  generally  near  the  east  end. 
There  is  an  apsidal  outer  gallery  round  the  choir 
at  Laach,  Eherbach,  Worms,  Spires,  St.  Gereou’s, 
St.  Martin’s,  and  St.  Mary  Capitoline,  at  Cologne. 
There  arc  usually  two  pairs  of  towers  and  two 
cupolas  or  octagonal  pyramids.  St.  Martin’s  and 
St.  Castor’s,  at  Cologne,  are  of  this  period.  A 
portal  cloister,  as  at  Laach  and  St.  Mary  Capito- 
line, Cologne,  is  another  distinctive  feature.  The 
sides  of  the  towers  terminate  in  pediments,  and 
in  these  gables  Mr.  Eergusson  has  ingeniously 
discovered  the  germ  of  spire-growth. 

In  the  Transitional  or  Early  German  style  the 
apse  became  polygonal,  and  of  equal  height  to 
the  choir,  and  the  east  chapels  of  the  tran- 
sept have  seldom  a simple  semicircular  form,  but 
have  sometimes  an  additional  recess  (as  at  Geln- 
hausen  and  Sinzig) ; or  another  form  (as  at  Lim- 
burg), or  wholly  disappear  with  the  transept  (as 
at  Audcrnach,  IJoppart,  and  Bamberg).  AtJIentz, 
Worms;  St.  Sebald’s,  Nuremburg,  and  at  Bam- 
berg, the  eastern  apse  is  round,  and  the  west 
apse  polygonal;  at  Bouu  the  ends  of  the  tran- 
septs are  polygonal,  and  the  choir  apse  semi- 
circular. The  churches  are  of  three  aisles,  and 
often  have  a polygonal,  as  at  Bonn  and  Marpurg, 
or  semicircular  cud  to  the  transept.  Generally, 
where  there  are  double  apses,  there  are  west 
and  cast  transepts,  as  at  Mentz,  St.  Cuuibert’s, 
the  Apostles’,  St.  Andrew’s,  St.  I’autaleon’s, 
Cologne;  St.  Paul’s,  Worms;  and  Nuremburg. 
Two  pairs  of  towers  on  the  east  and  west 
occur  at  Bamberg,  Audornach,  Bonn,  Arnstein, 
and  Limburg.  There  is  a central  octagonal  tower 
at  Limburg,  Gelnhauseu,  Seligenstadt,  Sinzig, 
Worms,  Ilermcrsheim,  and  Bonn : sometimes 
there  Is  a central  spire  between  a pair  of  towers; 
sometimes  two  eastern  towers  (as  at  Gelnbausen 
and  St.  Cunibert’s,  Cologne);  sometimes  west 
towers,  as  at  Limburg,  Bonn,  Seligenstadt,  Sinzig, 
llennerslieim,  and  Boppart.  A similar  group  is 
often  found  like  a transept  at  the  west  end,  and 
sometimes  a single  west  tower  in  the  central  com- 
partment of  this  front.  The  gables  of  the  towers 
become  more  acute,  and  the  cornices  lighter.  But- 
tresses were  used,  and  porches  were  added  at  the 
west  end.— (Whewell,  pp.  80,108, 110.)  Chapter- 
houses  are  rare  in  Germany  and  Prance, and  seldom 
circular.  A baptistery  is  attached  to  Meissen.  At 
Worms,  also,  of  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, there  is  a west  octagonal  lantern  Hanked  with 
round  turrets,  a central  octagon  and  east  end 
Ihmked  with  round  turrets.  Spires,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  has  an  octagonal  lantern  at 
the  intersection,  and  west  square  towers  to  the 
transepts.  Mayence  has  a western  apse  composed 
of  three  trigonal  apses,  an  octagonal  steeple  and 
west  turrets,  and  an  oast  lantern  and  a round 
turret.  At  Laach,  c.  101)3-1156,  we  find  the  an- 
cient parvis  before  the  church  with  a west  cloister, 
as  at  San  Ambrogio’s.Mlhiu;  a western  apse,  used  as 
a tomb-house;  a st^uare  west  tower,  with  a transept, 
Ihmked  by  lofty  circular  towers;  an  eastern  tran- 
sept, a central  octagonal  lantern,  fianked  by  two 
square  turrets;  an  apsidal  choir,  and  transepts 
with  eastern  apses.  Lateral  porches  supplied  the 
place  of  a western  door.  The  Apostles’,  at  Cologne, 
has  a tall  west  tower  and  transept,  a central 
octagon,  and  two  flanking  turrets.  St.  Castor, 
Coblentz,  Andernach,andArnstein  have  two  groups 
of  towers,  but  no  central  lantern.  The  third 
period  is  tho  complete  or  Decorated  German, 
which  occurs  at  Altenberg,  Cologne,  Freiburg 
which  has  twelve  chapels  to  the  choir,  and 
Ratisbon.-(  Whewell,  p.  113.)  At  Zurich  the 
choir,  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuiy,  is  square, 
while  the  aisles  terminate  in  apses,  and  two  west 
towers  were  contemiilated.  A thirteenth  century 
church  at  Kaschau,  Hungary,  attributed  to  Yil- 
lars  de  Ilonecourt,  has  a French  arrangement  of 
extern  chapels.  Buda,  of  the  same  period,  has 
three  eastern  apses  and  two  west  towers.  Roes- 
kilde,  in  Denmark,  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  is  a three-aisled  apsidal  basilica,  with  a 
western  tower.  Troudbjeni,  Norway,  is  cruciform, 
w'lth  square  e.ist  chapels  to  tho  transepts,  and  an 
octagonal  tomb-house  at  the  cast  end;  aiiaislelcss 
nave  and  central  lantern.  Ilitterdal,  a wooden 
church,  IS  surrounded  by  external  galleries.  The 
ca  Jicdral  of  Lubcck  has  a thrcc-aUled  nave  with 
latenU  recesses,  an  unimportant  transept,  and  a 
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chevet,  with  seven  polygonal  chapels  and  cloister. 
St.  Mary’s  is  tliree-aisled,  has  two  western  towers 
with  no  entrance  on  this  side,  a low  transept,  con- 
sisting of  chapels;  and  a chevet,  with  five  poly- 
gonal chapels.  Dantzic  is  cruciform,  with  a ivest 
tower. 

Belgium. — In  Belgium  the  earlier  churches  had  a 
square  east  end,  and  contra!  .and  western  towers  : 
in  later  times  we  find,  as  iu  Germany,  the  French 
chevets;  and  the  arrangement  appears  also  in 
several  Pomeraiiiaii  churches.  The  oldest  church 
in  Belgium,  that  of  St.  Vincent  of  Soiguies, 
of  the  tenth  century,  resembles  Zurich:  it 
has  a square  east  end,  and  had  a central 
and  western  tower.  St.  Gertrude,  of  Nivelles, 
has  also  a square  east  end,  a central  tower, 
and  w'cst  tower  flanked  with  two  circular 
towers,  and  a double  transept.  Tournay  has  a 
transept,  with  apsidal  ends  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury; a chevet  with  five  chapels,  consecrated 
1213;  and  a central  tower,  round  which  four  out 
of  the  original  six  lesser  towers  are  grouped. 
Antwerp  has  an  ill-developed  shallow  transept,  a 
chevet  with  five  chapels,  a seven-aisled  nave,  and 
one  of  the  two  western  towers  which  formed  part 
of  the  design.  St.  Jacques,  at  Liege,  has  a circlet 
of  chapels  round  the  choir  apse. 

Belgian  Gothic  architecture  exhibits — 1.  Pri- 
mary Pointed  and  Transitional,  tenth  to  thir- 
teenth century.  The  ground-plan  is  a Latin 
cross;  the  principal  west  door  is  isolated,  and  in  the 
Transitional;  lateral  entrances  are  made  to  the 
nave  and  choir,  but  were  removed  under  a single 
porch,  deeply  recessed,  at  the  end  of  the  transept 
in  tho  thirteenth  century.  Porches  at  the  west 
end  are  rare ; towers  wore  square : one  stood  at 
the  west  end,  or  two,  as  at  St.  Lambert’s,  Lioge, 
and  St.  Sulpice’s,  Lenu ; or  two  llankcd  the  junc- 
tiou  of  the  cross  and  transept,  as  at  St.  Bavon’s, 
Ghent.  The  principal  door  was  on  the  west,  \inder 
a jiorch,  at  St.  Lambert’s,  Liege,  and  St.  Mary, 
Dinaut ; but  on  tho  sides  of  the  nave  at  St.  Vin- 
cent’s, Soiguies,  and  St.  Gervais’,  Maestricht.  The 
west  front,  where  was  no  door,  had  a large  win- 
dow, as  at  St.  Vincent’s,  Solgnics;  Notre  Dame, 
Louvaine ; and  where  there  are  no  west  towers 
there  are  round  turrets,  as  at  St.  Nicholas’ and  St. 
Jacques’,  Ghent ; St.  Quentin’s,  Touriiay;  and  in 
this  case  there  is  a central  tower  or  octagon,  as  at 
St.  Jacques’,  Ghent.  In  Transitional  tho  choir 
was  small,  lower  than  the  nave — as  at  St.  Vincent’s, 
Soiguies, — square  ended,  or  with  a circular  or 
octagonal  apse.  In  tho  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
ceutm-ies  it  was  enlarged.  Sometimes  it  is  aisle- 
less, sometimes  has  a chevet  and  aisles,  sometimes 
has  not  continuous  aisles,  throughout  its  circuit. 
The  naves  have  no  side  chapels:  the  large  triforiura 
is  painted  iu  Primary  and  round-headed  in  Tran- 
sitional. 2.  Secondary- Pointed  or  Rayonuant, 
fourteenth  to  latter  part  of  fifteenth  century,  is 
marked  by  the  huge  size  of  the  wiudows  above 
tho  entrances.  The  naves  have  side  chapels;  Lady- 
chapels  are  rare.  There  are  sometimes  as  many 
as  four  doors  at  tho  west  end,  as  at  St.  Gudule’s. 
Recessed  porches  occur  iu  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  ccuturies.  Single  or  double  towers  flank 
the  west  end— square,  as  at  St.  Gudulc’s,  or  square 
below  aud  octagonal  above,  as  at  Notre  Dame, 
Antwerp,  and  St,  Biivou’s,  Ghent,  but  were  de- 
signed to  carry  a spire.  At  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth aud  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
they  were  intricately  carved,  as  at  Notre  Dame, 
Antwerp;  Si.  Gertude’s,  Louvaine;  and  Mechlin: 
this  was  the  period  of  wooden  spires,  as  at  St. 
Gertrude’s,  Nivelles,  and  St.  Bavon’s,  Ghent.  3. 
Third  Pointed  or  Flamboyant,  latter  part  of  fif- 
teenth to  hitter  part  of  sixteenth  centuries.  Notre 
Dame,  Autwerp,  has  a fine  octagonal  cupola, — a 
solitary  instance.  Spires  became  generally  spheri- 
cal or  angular  domes. — (Wcale’s  “(Quarterly 
Papers;”  Schayes,  “Hist,  de  I’Arch.  cu  Bel- 
gique.”) 

Spain. — The  Italian  apse  is  a direct  copy  from 
the  Roman  basilica;  tho  Spanish  cathedrals  pre- 
sent either  the  French  chevet  with  a circlet  of 
chapels,  or  an  apsidal  aisle  surrounding  the  altar, 
aud  opening  on  chapels  with  an  eastern  chapel, 
which,  if  the  east  end  is  square,  is  tho  Lady- 
chapel, —if  circular  or  octagonal,  as  at  Burgos  and 
Batalha,  a tumh-house.  The  transepts  are  ill 
defined.  The  interior  arrangement  is  mainly  that 
of  the  old  basilica.  The  stalls  of  the  clergy  are 
ranged  along  tho  west  end  of  the  choir  (which  is 
shut  off  from  the  nave  by  a wall),  and  ranged 
westward  of  the  transept,  tlic  whole  space  under 
the  luuteru — the  cimborio — heiug  railed  in  and 
uuoccupied.  The  sanctuary  (capilla  major)  con- 
tains only  the  high  altar.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
in  passmg  that  the  canons’,  choir  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  nave  at  the  Lateran,  S.  Maria  ilaggiorc,  S. 
Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mure,  and  St.  Clemente ; and  that 
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the  circular  font  was  placed  in  the  north  transept 
at  St.  Peter’s,  as  the  late  Baptistery  of  Canterbury 
appears  to  have  been  built  iu  accordance  with 
that  arrangement. 

Leon,  commenced  1199,  terminates  in  a chevet 
with  five  chapels.  Burgos,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, has  lateral  chapels  attached  to  the  nave;* 
two  western  towers,  a central  octagonal  lantern, 
and  octagonal  eastern  chapel,  like  that  of  Murcia, 
Toledo,  commenced  at  the  same  period,  is  of  five 
aisles,  like  Troyes,  with  an  eastern  chapel.  Seville 
is  a parallelogram,  ivith  five  aisles  and  lateral 
recesses  and  an  eastern  chapel. 

Portugal. — Batalha  (Lenoir,  ii,  229),  of  tho 
fourteenth  century,  is  a three-aisled  nave,  with  a 
transept,  having  four  eastern  apses  : to  tho  east- 
ward of  the  apsidal  choir  is  an  octagonal  tomb- 
house,  with  radiating  recesses,  and  an  octagonal 
tomb-house  inscribed  in  a square. 

France. — M,  de  Caumoiit  divides  French  Me- 
diawal  architecture  into  (1),  Roman;  (2),  Ogival 
Priinitif  (thirteenth  century) ; (3),  OgiVal  Secoii- 
daire  (fourteenth  century);  (4),  Ogival,  Tcr- 
tiaire,  first  epoch,  1400-1482 ; second  epoch  1180- 
1550.  In  France, t as  St.  Gregory  describes 
Tours,  and  Apollinaris  Sidonius  Lyons,  the  early 
churches  in  the  north,  Poitou,  Auvergne,  aud  Bur- 
gundy, as  iu  the  sixth  century,  preserved  a basili- 
can form,  an  apsidal  oblong,  with  an  atrium  sur- 
rounded on  the  three  sides  by  a colonnade.  In 
one  part  of  Aquitaine,  and  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Rhine,  they  were  aisleless  j in  Provence  and  Tou- 
louse the  basilica  of  Constantine,  at  Rome,  seems 
to  have  been  taken  as  a model.  Foiitevrault,  of 
the  twelfth  century,  has  the  plau  of  a basilica 
without  aisles.  From  Auvergne  to  Novers  and 
Toulouse,  the  aisles  and  upper  gallery  of  the 
basilica  were  preserved  in  the  eleventh  century. 
The  double  apse  was  found  in  the  east  of  France, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine;  at  Tours, 
Besan^on,  and  Verdun;  and,  probably,  Strasburg. 
Poitiers  has  also  shallow  niche-like  apses  to  tho 
transepts,  aud  three  choir  alleys.  The  baptist- 
eries were  circular.  The  naves  were  at  length 
subdivided  by  pillars,  as  at  St.  A’^incent's  and 
Paris,  by  St.  Germain,  and  at  Clermont,  by  Naiua- 
tius,  the  eighth  bishop,  in  the  fifth  century ; in  the 
latter  church  an  apsis  was  added,  and  at  St.  Vin- 
cent’s, which  was  called  in  consequence  St.  Cross, 
a transept.  Namatius  built  Auvergne  Cathedral  iu 
the  form  of  the  cross.  In  France,  iu  place  of  tho 
wall  of  the  niche-like  Roman  apse,  the  architects 
constructed  a screen  of  columns,  with  an  external 
aisle  opening  into  radiating  chapels — a chevet. 
The  chevet  was  deduced,  probably,  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  circular  tomb-house  so  frequently 
found  behind  the  altar  with  the  basilica,  by  tlie 
removal  of  the  intermediate  walls.  At  St. 
Martin’s,  at  Tours,  tho  plau  ivas  initiated  in 
the  twelfth  century  by  omitting  half  the 
eastern  circle  built  by  Perpetuus,  and  build- 
ing the  uavc  from  the  tangents,  and  was  fully 
developed  at  Conques  aud  Toulouse.  Laon,  like 
Dol,  has  a square  end,  but  in  the  twelfth  or  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  wo  find  semicir- 
cular apses  to  the  transepts  of  Noyou  and  Sois- 
sons,  at  Tournay,  Belgium;  and  St.  Martin’s, 
Cologne.  Till  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  churches  of  the  south  of  France,  gene- 
rally, had  neither  eastern  aisles  nor  radiating 
chapels.  In  Provence,  apses  were  usually  poly- 
gonal; iu  the  north,  circular.  M.  A’iollet  le  Due 
gives  some  curious  instances  of  a double  east 
apse.  The  ground-plan  is  singularly  deficient  in 
a due  expansion  of  transepts,  which  arc  often 
w.anting,  or  frequently  only  indicated  internally. 
Chartres,  Beauvais;  St. Maurice’s,  Angers;  Autun, 
Poictiers,  Carcassone,  and  Rouen  (the  latter 
strikingly  resembling  the  ground  plans  of  Glou- 
cester and  Norwich),  arc  the  chief,  not  to  say, 
almost  the  only  exceptions.  Bonrges  and  Bazas 
are  not  cruciform,  aud,  like  many  cathedrals, 
appear  to  have  been  constructed  thus  In  distinc- 
tion to  the  abbeys,  in  order  to  show  that  a 
cathedral  was  a national  monument  built  by  tho 
people.  Portals,  as  at  Laon,  Chartres,  Amicus, 
Rheims,  Sens,  Secz,  Paris,  Coutauccs,  Bonrges, 
and  Autum,  are  very  distinctive  of  French 
arrangement,  and  were  probably  suggested  by 
the  large  Clugniac  porches.  Another  prominent 
feature  in  the  thirteenth  century  is  the  preva- 
lence of  lateral  chapel  recesses  to  the  ai.sles,  and 
even  when  the  aisles  arc  double,  another  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  the  style,  built  between 
the  buttresses,  as  at  Rheims,  Notre  Dame,  Paris; 
Troyes  and  Bonrges;  and  at  St.  Martin’s,  at 
Tours,  on  tho  Ronth  side  of  the  nave,  aud  to  the 
choir  only,  as  at  St.  Onen’s,  Rouen.  St.  Front’s, 


* Eergusson,  Haiulbook  of  Arch, 
t Viollet  le  Uuo,  Diet,  de  I’Arcli.  s.  v.  Areli.  Rel.  Cathc- 
drale;  Abside,  Cticcur,  Chapellc;  Lenoir,  i.  221 ; ii,  91, 
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Perigucux;  Angoulcmc,  Alljy,  Fontevraulfc,  and 
St.  Maurice’s,  Angers,  arc  aiseleless.  Eastern  ap- 
sidal  chapels  occurred  in  the  choirs  of  St. 
Front’s,  Perigucux  ;Nevers,  Angoulcme,  St.  Savin’s, 
Fontevrault ; St.  Hilaire’s,  Poictiers;  Clement- 
Ferrand,  and  tssoire.  At  Clugny,  where  there  was 
also  a choir-transept,  there  were  double  eastern 
apses  to  the  main  transept.  At  St.  Benigne’s, 
Dijon,  and  Langi’es,  e.  1160,  there  were  mere 
niches  in  lieu  of  trauseptal  eastern  apses,  St. 
Andre’s,  Vienne,  has  an  eastern  apse;  so  has  St. 
Maurice’s,  Angers;  Angouleme  has  four  apsidal 
chapels  attached ; Clugny  had  an  eastern  apse  with 
five  chapels ; Rouen  has  an  apse  with  three 
chapels.  A chevet  with  five  chapels  occurs  at 
llheims,  Noyon,  Tours,  Clermont,  Narbonne, 
Limoges,  St.  Ouen’s,  Bazas,  Troyes,  Clugny  (now 
destroyed),  Chartres,  and  St.  Martin’s,  at  Tours 
(Chartres  has,  however,  an  additional  chapel  on 
the  east,  connected  by  a staircase);  with  three  at 
Fontevrault  and  Conques,  with  seven  at  Beauvais, 
Bayeux,  Amiens,  Mans,  Coutances,  and  St, 
Stephen’s,  Caen  ; and  with  four  at  Issoire,  a fifth 
of  square  shape  being  inserted  to  the  east. 
Chalons-sur -Maine,  Ciircassone,  and  Angers,  have 
an  aisleless  apsidal  choir;  Alby  is  apsidal,  with 
lateral  chapels  round  its  entire  circuit.  St.  Front’s, 
Perigueux,  as  Clugny  had,  has  an  ante-church  and 
porch.  St.  Hilaire’s,  Poictiers,  and  Laon,  have 
square  east  ends  ; but  in  the  former  instance  there 
are  three  shallow,  niche-like  apses.  At  St.  Pierre 
Toscanella’s,  and  at  Spires,  similar  quasi-apses 
arc  attached  to  the  transept.  At  St.  Front’s,  Peri- 
gueux,  an  oblong  building,  with  an  apsidal  ter- 
mination, was  carried  out  beyond  the  choir,  like  a 
lady-chapel.  _ At  St.  Stephen’s,  Caen,  a north- 
west  chapel  is  attached  to  the  nave. — (Lenoir  i. 
275,  355;  ii.  2-i,  95,  121,  etc.;  Viollet  le  Due,  i. 
d,  232;  ii.  423;  iii.  226.) 

CJiapeh. — The  word  chapel  has  been  derived 
from  St.  Martin’s  cappa,*  which  the  kings  of 
France  carried  out  to  their  wars  and  deposited  in 
certain  tents,  called,  from  the  circumstance, 
“capella,”  In  a chapel  of  Westminster,  Caxton 
set  up  his  printing-press,  a name  from  this  circum- 
stance attached  to  printers’  workshops.  The  de- 
velopment of  chapels  requires  particular  notice. 
The  first  churches  had  hut  one  altar;  but  in  the 
sixth  century,  St.  Germain  built,  at  St.  Vincent’s 
Abbey,  four,  one  in  each  wing  of  the  cross,  besides 
two  additional  chapels  at  the  west  end.  Two 
centuries  later,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  we  find 
seven,  four  in  each  of  the  aisles,  and  an  apsidal 
chapel  of  St.  Peter  at  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
in  place  of  the  mediana,  or  principal  gate  of  the 
basilica.  Chapels  were  first  built  for  the  sepulchre 
of  saints.  At  St.  Germain  des  Pros  was  an  oratory 
of  St.  Symphorian,  on  the  south-west  of  the  front, 
in  which  St.  Germain  desired  to  be  buried.  On 
the  north-west  was  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter.  The 
cubicula  mentioned  by  St.  Paulinns  of  Nola,  were 
devoted  to  prayers,  reading  of  holy  books,  and 
commemoration  of  the  dead.  St.  Praxedes,  Rome, 
has  two  chapels  of  martyrs,  built  817.  There  is 
a chapel  near  the  entrance  of  St.  Demetrius 
Salonica,  and  another  at  St.  Cecilia  Transteverino ; 
one  on  the  south  of  the  choir  at  Trieste,  dedicated 
to  St.  Justus  and  St.  Severinus,  like  the  main 
church,  composed  of  three  apsidal  alleys.  Sens 
and  Langres  have  a single  eastern  chapel ; Cahors 
has  three,  and  Angouleme  four  apsidal  eastern 
chapels.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, radiating  chapels  and  an  eastern  aisle  appear 
in  Auvergne  and  Poitou,  and  the  centre  of  France, 
extending  in  the  twelfth  century  to  St.  Hilaire’s’ 
Poictiers,  Xotre  Dame,  Clermont,  Nevers,  and 
Toulouse;  but  in  Normandy  not  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century ; but  ordinarily 
the  choirs  in  that  province  and  the  He  de  France 
were  simply  surrounded  with  aisles,  as  at  Mantes, 
Poissy,  and  Paris.  Laon  and  Chartres  were  almost 
destitute  of  chapels.  At  Bourges  (c.  1230)  and 
Chartres  (c.  1220)  the  radiating  chapels  arc  mere 
apsidal  niches ; but  in  the  twelfth  century  became 
important,  as  at  St.  Denis,  and  St.  Martin  des 
Champs.  In  the  twelfth  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  chapels,  according  to  an 
.arrangement  peculiar  to  abbeys,  and  afterwards 
imitated  in  the  cathedrals,  were  enlarged,  as  at 
St.  Remy,  Rheims,  and  Vezelay,  and  communi- 
cated with  each  other  by  a subordinate  narrow 
aisle.  There  are  three  radiating  eastern  chapels 
at  Nevers,  four  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  five  at  St. 
Savin’s,  and  only  one  on  the  east  at  Lani^res 
c.  1160.  ° 

The  difliculty  of  ranging  chapels  round  the  apse, 
as  at  St.  Germigny  des  Pres,  led  to  the  alterna- 
tiou  or  admixture  of  polygonal  or  square  chapels 
with  those  of  ch-cular  shape,  tis  at  l''outcnelle ; and 


Johnson,  Canons,  ii.  68 : Durandus,  ii.  lo,  8 ; Gemma 
Animrc,  i.  128;  Ducangc,  11.  103. 


m the  thirteenth  and  two  following  centuries  to 
the  adoption  of  polj’gonal  chapels  only,  as  at 
St.  Nicaise  s,  Rheims.  Owing  to  this  grouping  of 
subsidiary  apsidal  chapels  about  it,  the  apse  lost 
its  significant  name  of  chevet(capitium).  (Diicange 
8.  V.  Capitium,  il.  1-16;  Lenoir,  ii.  96.)  The  ceme- 
tery of  great  persons,  as  at  St.  Genevieve’s  at 
Paris,  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  apse,  and  a lamp 
was  often  set  in  a niche,  so  as  to  light  both  this 
garth  and  the  crypt. 

About  the  eleventh  century  the  altars  began  to 
be  removed  out  of  the  nave  into  eastern  chapels, 
and  the  aisles  were  rendered  continuous  and  en- 
larged, to  aftbrd  a free  passage  round  the  choir. 

In  the  tliirteenth  century  the  lady-chapel,  like 
the  radiating  chapels  of  the  apse,  received  a 
marked  development,  as  at  Rheims,  Mans, 
Amiens,  and  Beauvais,  built  1230-70,  and  at 
Coutances.  The  transepts  also  at  length  received 
eastern  apsidal  chapels,  as  at  Rheims,  St.  Hilaire 
le  Grand,  Clngiiy,  and  St.  Savin’s,  as  the  choir  had 
previously,  in  order  that  the  altars  might  be  seen 
on  entering  the  church.  To  multiply  these  chapels 
a second  transept  was  added,  as  at  Salisbury,  &c. 
At  Clugny  it  received  north  and  south  apsidal 
ends,  as  at  Tournay  and  Noyon,  a new  arrange- 
ment of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
There  are  double  aisles  at  Clugny  and  St.  Hilaire’s. 

We  are  able  to  collect  from  the  “Rationale’’ 
of  Dorandus,  Bishop  of  Meude,  who  was  born  in 
1220,  and  died  In  1296,  a clear  description  of  a 
church  of  that  period.  It  was  cruciform,  lying 
east  and  west,  sometime8>p6idal,  and  consisted  of 
nave,  chancel,  and  sanctuary,  an  apse,  a crypt; 
the  roof  was  tiled;  the  windows  were  glazed; 
the  chancel  was  lower  than  the  nave;  there  were 
altar -rails ; a screen,  and  occasionally  a rood-loft ; 
a sacristry;  a water-drain;  there  were  carvings 
on  the  walls  of  carved  images,  the  zodiacal  signs, 
and  Scriptural  subjects;  there  was  a veil  sepa- 
rating the  sanctuary  from  the  choir,  to  be  raised 
on  certain  occasions;  and  in  churches  “are  sus- 
pended two  eggs  of  ostriches  and  other  things 
which  cause  admiration  and  which  are  rarely  seen, 
that  by  their  means  the  people  may  be  drawn  to 
church  and  have  their  minds  the  more  affected.” 
Among  the  conventual  buildings  and  accessories 
he  mentions  a square  cloister,  chapter-house,  re- 
fectory, cellar,  dormitory,  oratory,  herb-garden, 
and  well. 

In  France  the  naves  did  not  receive  their 
outer  chapels  (\ToIIet  le  Due,  i.  207;  ii  354)— 
constructed,  as  at  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
between  the  buttresses— until  after  1240,  and 
the  first  instance  occurs  iu  Paris,  where,  in 
the  choir,  in  1260,  the  operation  was  continued. 
Limoges,  Narbonne,  and  Troyes  were  designed 
without  them  ; Laon,  Coutances,  Rouen,  and  Sens 
were  modified  for  their  arrangement,  1300-50 
They  were  added  at  Amiens  about  the  same 
period ; but  in  the  fourteenth  century  they  dis- 
appear at  St.  Ouen’s,  while  the  chevet  retains  five 
radiating  chapels,  the  easternmost  being  most 
prominent.  The  outer  chapels  were  probably 
introduced  owing  to  the  enclosure  of  the  choirs. 

^ The  architecture  of  Ireland  includes— 1.  Orato- 
ries, a5  in  the  south-west  district  of  Munster;  and 
bee-hive  houses  in  Connemara,  built  of  mas’ses  of 
rock,  and  vaulted  with  stone  of  a later  period. 

2.  Celtic,  small  aisleless  rectangular  buildings,' 
without  an  apse,  usually  in  groups  of  seven,  like 
the  churches  in  Asia  Minor  and  on  Mount  Athos, 
with  a central  west  door,  and  occasionally  provided 
with  a chancel,  as  in  the  Patrick  Temple,  Galway, 
and  in  the  early  churches  at  Glendalough.  In  the 
fifth  century  they  are  of  a type  anterior  to  the 
Roman  basilica ; and  some  were  built  of  timber 

3.  Romanesque,  ninth  to  twelfth  century,  witli 
a basilican  arrangement ; the  throne,  or  a bench- 
table,  being  at  the  cast  end,  and  the  altar  detached, 
as  at  St.  Saviour’s,  Glendalough ; the  roofs  are  of 
high  pitch,  and  chambers  are  frequently  con- 
structed under  them,  or  along  the  walls,  for  the 
clergy.  'The  round  towers,  at  once  belfries,  bea- 
cons, treasuries,  aud  places  of  retreat,  are  both  of 
this  and  the  eaelier  period.  Th.at  of  Glendalough 
18  said  to  be  of  the  seventh  century.  Cormac’s 
Chapel,  Cashel,  has  transept-towers  of  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.  4.  Anglo-Irish 
from  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  origi- 
nal plan  of  a simple  oblong,  or  a nave  and  chancel, 
were  preserved  to  the  latest  period.  Bell-turrets 
were  not  common  till  the  thirteenth  century.  St. 
Doulogh  s Church,  of  that  date,  is  oblong,  with  a 
low  square  central  tower,  and  adjoins  an  octa- 
gonal baptistry.  Christcimrch  and  St.  Patrick’s 
Dublin;  Gray,  Kilmallock,  and  Cashel,  are 
Pointed ; Jerpoint  and  Dunbrody,  Transitional. 
Newtown  has  Romanesque  features.  Transepts 
were  added  in  (5),  the  Later-Pointed.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  narrow 


central  towers  were  added.  Cashel,  Kilkenny, 
Materford,  Limerick,  St.  Patrick’s,  and  Christ- 
church  are,  and  Kildare  was,  cruciform.  Them 
towers  were  central,  with  the  exception  of  St. 
latrick  8 and  Limerick,  which  were  on  the  west. 

ere  is  no  instance  of  two  western  towers  in 
Ireland.  The  cloister  of  Kilconnel  resembles 
Sicily.— (C?e„^.  ilTa^.,N.S.  vii. 
43J ; Wakeman,  Arch.  Hihernlca,  1848.) 

The  architecture  of  Scotland  embraced— 1. 
churches  of  wicker-work,  which  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, gave  way  to  stone  churches,  like  that  built 
by  Trench  workmen  at  Whitheruefor  St.  Niniaii 
and  another  constructed  in  the  eighth  century  by 
monks  from  Jarrow.  2.  Scoto-Irish,  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century ; it  exhibited  round  towers,  bee-hive 
houses,  dome-roofed  cells,  small  churches,  often  in 
groups,  and,  at  Iona,  priests’  chambers  over  the 
aisle.  3.  Romanesque  Anglo-Scotish,  1121— 
1165,  as  at  Dunfermline,  Kelso,  and  Leuchars. 

4.  Lancet,  1165 — 1286;  Kelso  and  Paisley  had 
naves  shorter  than  the  choirs;  Dunkeld,  Duii- 
hlane,  Paisley,  Sweet-heart,  and  Whitherue  had 
aisleless  choirs;  Brechin,  Dunblane,  and  Witheme 
were  not  cruciform;  Sweet-heart,  Elgin,  Pluscar- 
dme,  St.  Andrew’s,  Aberbrothock,  Dryburgh,  and 
Melrose  had  only  an  east  aisle  to  the  transept. 

5.  Decorated,  1286—1370.  6.  Flamboyant,  1371 

1567.  The  saddle-hack  tower  and  iiolygonal 

apse  are _ continental  features;  porches  form  a 
characteristic,  as  at  Aberdeen,  Paisley,  and  Dun- 
fermline. Holyrood,  Aberdeen,  and  Dunfermline 
^er  the  only  instances  of  two  western  towers. 
Dunkeld  has,  as  Glasgow  had,  a north-western 
tower.  The  spires  are  poor.  The  imperial  crown 
of  Edinburgh  is  almost  unique.  The  transepts 
are  seldom  well  developed.  Edinburgh  has  double 
nave-aisles.— Journal,  xiii.  226). 

English  Architecture. — TIhQ  earliest  English 
architecture  of  which  we  have  any  record,  histori- 
cal or  material,  was  neither  borrowed  from  France 
nor  communicated  from  Germany.  The  Saxon 
churches  (Poole’s  Churches,  c.  iii.  p.  22 ; Lenoir,  ii. 
180)  were  divided  into  four  classes  (Cannte’.s 
Laws,  A.D,  1017,  c.  3).  The  word  “monastery” 
occurs  in  Ina’s  Laws,  A.D.  693,  § 6.  St.  .Jerome 
mentions  pilgrimages  of  the  early  British  to 
Jerusalem.  U'earmouth  was  built  by  French 
masons  (MonusLicoii,  i.  501).  Stone  churches  are 
mentioned  by  Reginald  of  Durham  (Surtus  Puhl. 
pp.  282,  281).  Florence  of  ’Worcester  speaks  of 
the  magnificence  of  Alfred’s  huildiugs,  and  Alenin 
of  York  Cathedral:  it  was,  in  627,  a square 
basilica  of  stone  (Ib.  Fabric  Rolls,  p.  vii.).  Peter- 
borough was  built  of  immense  stones,  c.  655 
(Hugo  Can.,  ap.  Leland,  i.  p.  3).  Lastiugham 
was  of  stone,  c.  660  (Bede,  Eccl.  Hist.,  iii.  c.  23). 
William  of  Malmesbury  says  that  stone  buildings 
were  rare  before  the  time  of  Benedict  Biscop 
(lib.  i.  c.  3).  Polished  stone  is  mentioned  as  em- 
ployed, c.  674,  at  Ripon  and  Hexham.  The  word 
“Jjasilica”  is  used  by  Eddins,  'Vit.  Wilfridi,  c. 

17 ; Matt.  Westm.  Anno  750;  Orderieus  Vitalis 
ii.  p.  25;  Will.  Malm.,  fo.  41;  Monast.,  iii.  I35! 

In  France  it  denoted  a minster  (Ducangc,  i.  611) ; 
in  England,  a church  before  consecration  (Otho, 
Const.  1237,  c.  1).  At  Abingdon,  the  church,  like 
Clermont  (Viollet  le  Due,  i.  209),  had  a double 
apse,  with  twelve  chapels  and  twelve  cells  for  the 
monks,  in  the  seventh  century  (Monasticon,  i.  512). 
The  dome  shown  in  Anglo-Saxon  illuminations 
(Arch.  Jour.,  vi.  359;  i.24;  Jour.  Arch.  Ass.,  i.  20; 
vii.  270;  X.  142)  links  the  style  with  Byzantine. 

In  the  instance  of  Bishop  Wearmouth,  c.  675,  wo 
are  informed  that  the  church  there  was  built 
after  the  Roman  manner.  We  shall  not  pause  to 
consider  the  stud  buildings,  like  that  of  Glaston- 
bury, but  merely  allude  in  passing  to  the  timber 
church  stiU  existing  at  Greeustead  (Jour.  Arch. 
Ass.,  V.  1 ; vi.  191) ; Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  till  1032, 
was  mainly  of  wood  (Monasticon,  iii.  101).  There 
was  a stud  Lady-chupel  at  Tykford  (Ib.  v.  206). 
Bede  mentions  St.  Alban’s  memorial  chapel  at 
\erulam,  c.  300,  as  being  “of  admirable  work- 
manship,” and  the  erection  of  a stone  church 
at  Galloway  in  448  gave  the  name  of  Wliitherne 
or  Stonehouse,  to  the  place.  William  of  Malmes- 
bury says  that  St.  Aldhelm’s  “broad  church 
survived  whole  to  that  day.”  St.  Piran’s  Church 
m Cornwall,  of  the  fifth  century,  resembled 
the  Patrick  Temple  of  Galway.  The  nave  door 
on  the  south  was  round-headed,  with  a che- 
vron moulding,  a keystone  carved  into  a tiger’s 
head,  and  two  human  heads  upon  the  capitals. 
The  font  was  octagonal.  A single  north-east  side 
wmdow,  near  the  priest’s  door,  lighted  the  oast 
wall  of  the  squaro-ended  chancel ; to  the  south- 
east was  the  altar,  inscribed  with  a cross  aud  the 
name  of  St.  Piran.  The  stone  chancel  screen  had 
an  opening  on  the  north  side.  A bench  table, 
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commencing  on  tbo  south  side  of  his  screen,  wns 
continued  round  the  nave  to  the  east  wall.  At 
St.  Gwythian’s  the  nave  had  a south  door,  a chan- 
cel with  a stone  screen  and  altar,  and  a bench  table 
against  the  north  and  south  walls  returned  along 
the  .screen.  St.  Madderne’s  is  a sitnple  parallelo- 
gram, with  a stone  bench  and  division  between 
the  nave  and  chancel,  .a  stone  altar,  and  in  the 
south-west  angle  a holy  well  (Arch.  Jour.,  ii.  225; 
Jour.  Ass.  Soc.,  ii.  68).  A similar  well  was  found 
at  Kirk  Newton,  in  Durham. 

King  Edwin  built  a stone  church  at  A'ork 
(Corap.  to  Gloss,  iii.  11).  St.  Augustine  introduced 
the  basilican  form  into  England,  but  without 
the  atrium  or  narthe.v.  Norwich  (.Jour.  Arch.  Ass., 
xiv.)  still  retains  evidences  of  a Roman  type, 
where  the  steps  of  the  bishop’s  throne  appear  in 
the  wall  behind  the  altar;  at  Canterbury  the 
tlirone  once  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  altar, 
while  the  altar  formerly  stood  on  the  lower  plat- 
form ; at  Exeter  the  eagle,*  until  recently,  stood 
in  front  of  the  altar  steps,  being  a vestige  of  the 
old  custom  of  reading  or  preaching  from  that 
idace. 

In  a history  of  Ramsey  Abbey  (Comp,  to  Gloss, 
iii.  18)  of  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  a church  con- 
temporaneous with  those  of  St.  Dunstan  and  St. 
Oswald,  is  described  as  having  "two  towers,  one 
at  the  west  end,  the  other  central,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  period.”  St.  Rennet,  Hulme, 
Belvoir,  Wymondham,  Durham,  and  Malmesbury, 
had  two  similar  towers. — (Moiiasticon,  i.  256;  iii. 
31,  288;  Comp,  to  Gloss,  iii.  21.)  The  western 
tower  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  defence  of  the 
most  e.xposed  portions  of  the  church  when  it  was 
in  danger  of  assault  during  unsettled  times. — 
(Lenoir,  ii.  379;  Viollet  le  Due,  iii.  SIO.) 

Pope  S.ibinianu3  directed  the  employment  of 
hells  in  60-i.  Baronins  refers  their  use  to  the 
time  of  Constantine.  Bells  came  from  Italy  : 
the  large  were  called  campantp,  the  small  nol(F. — 
(Wal.  Strabo.,  c.  4,  5 ; Am.  Fort.,  c.  i. ; Flenry, 
xlviii.  42  ; Viollet  le  Due,  iii.  280.)  In  Scotland, 
at  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow,  the  bells  were  hung 
upon  trees.  Bells  are  mentioned  in  England  by 
Bede,  c.  680  (Hist.  Ecclcs.  iv.  23).  Turketul, 
who  died  975,  gave  a hell  named  Guthlac 
to  Crowland  Abbey,  and  lugulphus  mentions 
a peal  of  seven  bells  there.  By  the  laws  of  Athel- 
stan  the  c.xisteuce  of  a bell-tower  gave  the  owner 
the  right  of  a seat  in  the  town  gate,  a place  on 
the  grand  jury.  Belfries  are  distinctly  mentioned 
by  a monk  of  St.  Gall  in  the  eighth  century.  One 
of  the  earliest  hells  remaining  is  that  of  Moissac, 
dated  1273.  At  Chartres  (Ur.  Billon,  F.S.A., 
sur  Ics  Cloches,  1858)  some  of  the  hells  bore 
the  name  of  Lcs  Commandes,  as  they  gave  notice 
for  ringing  the  great  bells.  The  same  usage  was 
adopted  at  Bayeux,  where  similar  bells  were  called 
Moneaux — warners.  At  Cluguy  the  bells  were 
named  after  their  destination — Prayers,  Angolus, 
Retreat,  Tocsin,  Ac.  That  at  Strasbourg,  used 
for  the  assembly  of  the  Council,  was  called  Magi- 
strat;  and  one  at  Angers,  Evigilans  Stultum. 

William  of  Malmesbury  describes  a church  built 
by  Alfred  the  Great,  evidently  showing  the 
Rhenish  type,  as  erected  in  a new  way  of  building ; 
four  piers  suj)ported  the  whole  structure,  which 
had  four  round  chancels  in  its  circumference. 
Eddius  (Comp,  to  Gloss,  iii.  8,  9),  Precentor 
of  Northumbria,  describes  Hexhinn,  built  by 
St.  Wilfrid,  as  "a  structure  of  many  parts, 
long  and  high,  supported  on  various  columns, 
and  above  many  subterranean  chapels ;”  and 
Prior  Richard,  in  1180,  speaks  of  " its  nave  sur- 
rounded with  lateral  chapels,  its  walls  divided 
into  three  stories,  its  columns  of  stone,  its  crypts 
and  oratories,  with  passages  leading  to  them,  and 
the  coved  vault  of  its  sanctuary.”  He  also  raeu- 
tions  “porticos  (or  apses)  at  Ripon.”t  Alcuin  de- 
sci’ibes  Egbert’s  cathedral  at  York  as  "having 
many  apses  and  curved  roofs.”  At  Winchester, 
St.  Wolstan’s  Church  had  north  and  south  aisles, 
an  eastern  apse  over  a crypt  used  as  the  burial 
place  of  bishops,  several  chapels,  and  a cloister  to 
the  west ; aud  Elphege,  in  the  tenth  century, 
added  a west  to\\’er.  Wc  therefore  gather  from 
these  facts  that  the  larger  Saxon  churches  were  of 
stone,  with  a central  tower,  aisles,  triforia,  clere- 
story, apse,  and  crypts,  although  iuferior  in  size 
and  ornament  to  the  Norman  period.  Bede 
(H.  E.  ii.  4)  mentions  a stone  altar  set  up  by  St. 
Paulinus  in  627,  and  similar  altars  are  mentioned 
by  the  Council  of  Epaunc,  517,  c.  26;  Prudentius 
ot  Spain,  in  the  fourth  century  ; and  Sidonins 
Apollinaris  of  France,  in  the  fifth  century; 
and  the  Exuerpts  of  Egbert,  in  750.— (Hicrur. 

* DuraiaUis,  iv.  c.  x.xiv.  Ttie  eaglo  of  SC.  John  was 
often  carved  on  thcpu'pit  (Lenoir,  ii.  i3G) 

iii.  :t|j  Willis  in  I’ruc  Arcli.Iiibt. 


Aligl.-lO;  Camb.  Camd.  Soc.  184-5;  Canons,  714, 
c.  41;  816,  c.  2.) 

The  church  of  St.  Martin,  at  Dover,  like  St. 
Gcuch-oux,  terminated  in  three  e<iual  eastern  apses. 
While  we  recognise  the  historical  fact  that  the 
cruciform  shape  of  churches  was  one  of  gradual 
development,  we  must  at  least  confess  it  would  he 
difficult  to  assign  any  other  reason  than  symbolical 
consideration  as  that  which  influenced  our  fore- 
fathers in  laying  out  the  ground-plan  of  their 
churches : and  he  would  not  be  envied  who  should 
attempt  to  impugn  their  attempt  to  embody  holy 
doctrines  in  external  objects,  and  make  the  mate- 
rial fabric  suggestive  of  Christian  verities.  As 
M.  Martin  (Hist,  de  Franco,  iv.  337)  observes,  “Cct 
art  n’est  tout  ciitier  qu’une  immense  aspiration 
vers  Dieu,  vers  I’infini  aspiration  ardente  ct  dou- 
loureux du  occur.”  In  the  tabernacle  and  temple 
the  form  of  the  edifice,  the  arrangement  of  its 
parts,  and  the  order  of  its  altars  and  furniture  were 
made  by  Divine  appoiutment  according  to  a pat- 
tern. This  model  (Milman’a  Latin  Christ,  x.  29)  in 
its  main  features" was  adopted  and  adhered  to,  as  far 
as  the  different  characters  of  the  two  dispensations 
would  allow,  in  the  adaptation  of  heathen  build- 
ings and  in  the  positive  construction  of  Christian 
churches.  The  doctrine  of  symbolism,  however, 

, must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  The  principle  of 
derivation  of  orientation  is  very  (luestionable 
(Proc.  Bedf.  Arch.  Ass.  1856),  as  fur  as  it  turns 
on  the  opinion  that  our  Saviour  died  with  bis 
face  to  the  south,  or  on  the  direction  of  the  choir 
to  that  part  of  the  sky  in  which  the  sun  rose  on 
the  day  of  Dedication  of  the  Church.  The  old 
English  Homily  on  Wake-days  (Poole’s  Churches, 
iv.  31 ; Orientator.  Symb.  of  Churches,  Ixxxviii., 
Ixi. ; Churton  Eog.  Ch.  vi.  128),  Isidore  (Orig.  xv. 
4),  the  Gemma  Animat  (i.  129),  Durandus  (v.  ii. 
27 ; i.  8),  and  Walafrid  Strabo,  mention  sim- 
ply the  reason  that  Christians  always  prayed 
towards  the  east.  ^'iollet  le  Due  (iii.  235) 
shows  that  the  declination  depended  on  mere 
constructional  causes.  St.  Michael’s,  Coventry, 
Tynemouth,  Bobam,  Lichfield,  and  York  bent  to 
the  south,  and  St.  Mary’s,  A'ork,  and  St.  Onen’s,  to 
the  north. 

At  Canterbury  the  Saxon  cathedral  was  ar- 
ranged in  a great  degree  in  imitation  of  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  at  Rome.  In  the  very  ancient 
church  of  St.  Gall,  c.  820  (Lenoir,  i.  32;  Viollet 
le  Due, [i.  2-13;  Arch.  Jour.,  v.  85),  attributed  by 
Mabillon  to  Eginhard,  the  architect  of  Charle- 
magne, the  ground-plan  embraced  a long  nave 
with  screened  chapels  in  the  aisles,  a tran- 
sept with  an  altar  in  each  wing,  a short  con- 
structional chancel  ending  in  an  apse.  A screen 
ran  across  t)ic  first  bay  westward  by  the  cross, 
with  lateral  doors  and  in  front  of  the  ambo. 
(At  Clairvaux  the  second  or  outer  choir  was 
used  by  the  sick  monks.)  The  ritual  choir 
occupied  the  space  of  the  lantern,  and  was  fur- 
nished with  seats  for  the  singers;  a western 
screen  ran  in  front,  aud  had  a central  entrance 
fl.anked  by  the  analogia,  one  on  each  side, — an 
arrangement  which  reappears  centuries  later  in 
the  double  screen  to  which  I shall  presently  allude, 
and  in  the  altars  attached  to  the  choir  screen  in 
Gothic  churches.  The  high  altar  stood  at  the  top 
of  a flight  of  steps,  on  each  side  of  which  were 
smaller  altars,  and  a lesser  altar  was  placed  in 
the  apse.  In  the  centre  of  the  nave  was  the 
altar  of  the  Holy  cross  (Lenoir,  ii.  17 ; Monasti- 
con,  iii.  80) ; probably  the  first  instalment  of  the 
future  rood-screen.  The  confession,  or  cell  of 
the  saint,  lay  under  the  high  altar.  In  each  of 
the  western  towers  was  a chapel.  The  processional 
p.ath  lay  between  the  arcade  of  the  nave  and  its 
lateral  chapels  in  the  aisles.  The  doors  in  the 
north  aisle,  led  to  the  porter’s  room  ; in  the  south 
aisle,  to  the  poor  man’s  hospice  ; in  the  south  tran- 
sept, to  the  cloister,  crypt,  sacristy,  and  dormitory; 
in  the  north  wing,  to  the  crypt,  library,  scriptor- 
ium, abbot’s  lodge,  aud  guest-house.  Canterbury 
(Willis  Cant.  Cath.,  ch.  ii.)  was  a long  parallelo- 
gram, divided  by  two  arcades  into  three  alleys. 
At  the  west  end  was  an  apse  with  the  bishop’s 
throne,  fronting  the  lady-chapel  altar.  Many 
abbeys  were  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul; 
the  casteru  apse  was  allotted  to  the  altar  of  the 
latter  in  reference  to  the  scene  of  his  Labours,  and 
tbe  western  to  the  former,  in  allusion  to  the  ponti- 
fical throne  (Lenoir,  ii.  7).  On  each  side  of  the 
nave  was  a tower,  forming  a quasi-transept:  that 
on  the  north  was  occupied  as  the  Novices’  School,  ^ 
that  on  tlie  south  was  entered  by  a porch,  and 
contained  an  altar.  The  choir  of  the  canons  was 
inclosed  by  a screen  breast  high;  at  the  upper 
end  M’iis  an  altar  with  lateral  doors  in  the  screen, 
which  closed  it  on  the  north  and  south.  In  front 
of  the  apse,  in  the  chord  of  wliicb  was  the  altar  of 
the  daily  mass,  were  flights  of  steps  on  the  north. 


south,  and  west,  ascending  the  altar  platform, 
below  which  was  a crypt  containing  an  altar,  ami 
extending  under  the  presbytery.  Against  the 
east  wall  of  tbe  apse  stood  the  high  altar.  A 
passage  from  tbe  south  aisle  led  into  tbe  octagonal 
baptistery,  or  church  of  St.  John  Baptist. 

Edward  the  Confessor  (G.  G.  Scott,  Proc. 
R.I.B.A.,  1860),  after  “a  new  kind  of  building,” 
changed  the  ordinary  Saxon  parallelogram  into 
a Latin  cross  with  a lantern  at  the  intersec- 
tion ; the  great  area  of  the  church  had  a lofty 
vaulting;  the  end  bad  double  arcbes  on  either 
side ; the  choir  stood  in  the  cross  below  tbe  tower ; 
and  above  and  below  were  little  chapels  furnished 
with  altars.  Sfc.  Mary’s  in  the  Castle,  Dover, 
built  in  the  early  part  of  the  same  reign,  the 
latest  date  assignable,  is  cruciform  and  aislclcss, 
with  a central  tower.  Sb.  Edmund’s,  Bury,  com- 
pleted 1095,  had,  besides  a central  tower,  two 
octagonal  west  towers;  the  east  end  was  apsidal, 
the  transept  had  eastern  apses,  there  was  a crypt 
under  the  choir  (Monasticoii,  iii.  1095). 

Ground  Plan.  — In  the  Norman  and  Tran- 
sitional Norman  church,  the  grand  character- 
istics were  the  great  length  of  the  nave,  at 
at  St.  Alban’s,  Winchester,  Norwich,  Ely, 
Peterborough,  Jorevallc,  and  Byland:  a triapsal 
arrangement,  the  choir,  shorter  than  at  a later 
period,  ending  in  an  apse,*  and  the  tran- 
sept having  an  eastern  apse  to  each  wing;  the 
latter  feature  appearing  at  Norwich,  Glou- 
cester, Romsey,  Thetford,  Castle-Acre,  and 
Christ  Church,  Hants.  Oxford,  St.  Cross,  and 
Romsey,  had  a square  east  end.  The  ritual 
choir  occupied  the  space  under  the  central  lantern, 
and  included  the  first  two  or  three  eastern  hays 
of  the  nave.  The  apsidal  east  end,  as  at  Glou- 
cester, Canterbury,  Waltham,  Leominster,  (Arch. 
Jour.,  X.  Ill),  and  Norwich,  often  terminated  in  an 
aisle  opening  into  one  eastern  and  two  lateral 
chapels.  In  1250  aisles  were  added  to  tbe  tran- 
sept of  York ; and  in  1370  a choir  transept. 
Reading  had  three  eastern  apses,  and  two  eastern 
apses  in  each  wing  of  the  transept.  (Arcbmologia, 
vi.  61).  Battle  had  three  eastern  polygonal  apses 
(Ilorsfield’s  Sussex,  i.  539).  Wells  and  Lichfield 
have  polygonal  ends  to  the  Lady-chapel.  East- 
ward of  the  choir  was  the  presbytery,  with  tbe 
altar  standing  in  tbe  chord  of  the  apse,  and  the 
bishop’s  throne  elevated  on  a platform  behind  it; 
the  circular  aisle  behind  forming  a processional 
path.  Ap^es  are  rare  in  the  north,  probably 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Iona.  Of  a later  period 
we  have  the  " French  Chevet,”  a circlet  of  pillars, 
comprising  aisle  and  a crescent  of  radiating 
chapels,  as  at  Tewkesbury,  Pershore,  and  West- 
minster. At  St.  Alban’s  the  nave  was  filled  with 
altars  arranged  against  the  piers.  The  central 
tower  was  at  length  commonly  regarded  as  form- 
ing the  natural  division  between  tbe  nave  and 
choir ; and  this  recognition,  coupled  with  the  in- 
troduction of  eastern  shrines  and  of  a solid  rood- 
screen,  necessitated  a complete  reconstruction  or 
prolongation  to  the  eastward.  Under  the  east 
tower  arch  the  rood-screen  was  placed,  and  a 
rcredos  divided  the  new  constructional  and  ritual 
choir  from  the  retro-choir.  (Viollet  le  Due, 
s.  v.  Cldture.)  Lateral  stalls  enclosed  the 
choir,  and  open  screens  tbo  presbytery;  botli 
partitions  being  inserted  in  the  lower  arcades. 
Access  was  thus  permitted  to  the  entire  circuit  of 
tbe  church,  without  interruption  to  the  choir 
services;  the  double  aisles  of  tbo  French  churches 
served  the  same  purpose  more  efficiently.  The 
obstruction  to  the  progress  of  a procession  offered 
by  the  lateral  chapels  led  to  the  erection  of  chapels 
external  to  the  nave-aisles  at  Chichester,  Manches- 
ter,Melrose,and  Elgin.  At  Winchester,  the  reredos, 
with  a more  easterly  screen,  encloses  the  capitular 
chapel.  At  Westminster,  St.  Alban’s,  aud  Bury 
St.  Edmund’s,  the  retro-choir  was  occupied  by 
the  chapel  and  shrine  of  the  patron  saint.  Crow- 
land  terminated  in  an  apse  without  lateral 
chapels. — (Stukeley,  Iter.  Curios.,  i.  33.) 

Crypt,  — The  original  ground-plans  of  the 
eastern  portions  of  churches  may  sometimes  he 
traced  iu  the  early  crypts;  an  apsidal  oblong 
martyrdom  at  Winchester  has  its  aisles,  and  a 
smaller  apsidal  crypt  for  the  altar  to  the  east. 

Crypts  were  employed  as  chapels  and  orato- 
ries, charnels  (where  no  distinct  charnels  were 
built),  mortuary  cliapcls,  and  chambers  to  secrete 
the  church  jewels  in  time  of  danger.  They  are 
two  kinds,  one  a square  hall,  the  other  a subter- 
ranean church,  with  apses  and  aisles.  They  occur 
at  Repton  (Jour.  Arch.  Ass.,  vii.  263,  276), 
York  (three-aisled),  at  Gloucester  (three-aisled), 
Christchurch  (an  apsidal  oblong),  St.  I’eler’s, 
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Oxford,  Bosham,  Hythe,  aud  of  small  size  at 
Hereford  (three-aisled),  and  Exeter,  Eipon,  and 
Hexham  (Arch.  Jour.,  ii.  239);  in  the  latter  two 
instances  shaped  like  cells.  Rochester  has  a crypt 
of  seven  aisles,  full  of  chapels,  hub  not  apsidul, 
begun  in  the  thirteenth  century  (Jour.  Arch.  Ass., 
ix.  279.  281). 

At  ^S'estminster  there  was  a crypt,  as  at  Wells, 
with  an  altar  under  the  chapter-house.  Wells  are 
found  in  them  at  York  and  Winchester;  at  York 
there  is  a lavatory.  The  crypt  of  Glasgow,  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  extends  under  and  beyond  the 
choir.  A similar  large  crypt  at  Worcester  wants 
the  eastern  lesser  crypt,  but  is  provided  with  an 
additional  southern  chapel  (Britton’s  Cath. ; Proc. 
Arch.  Ass.  Worcester,  p.  105);  and  the  perfect 
subterranean  church  at  Canterbury,  vividly  de- 
scribed by  Erasmus,  with  its  iron  grille  round 
the  tomb,  is  a three-aisled  apsidal  oblong,  with 
.1  transept,  having  two  apses  in  each  wing, 
and  apsidal  chapels  at  the  east,  while  beyond 
is  a second  apsidal  oblong  with  aisles,  and  a 
round  crypt  at  the  e.xtreme  east  end.  The 
latest  English  crypt  is  that  of  St.  Stephen’s, 
Westminster.  The  apse  of  a church  is  generally 
its  most  ancient  portion,  as  the  choir  was  always 
the  first  part  built,  and  was  always  rebuilt  with 
reluctance,  being  devoted  to  the  most  sacred 
offices  of  religion,  and  invariably  of  the  strongest 
construction. 

The  crypt  of  Chartres  had  a martyrdom  of 
St.  Denis,  with  an  ambulatory  aud  large  chapels 
(Ducange,  ii,  682;  Lenoir,  i.  209;  ii.  157; 
Viollet  lo  Due,  s.  V.  Crypte,  iv.  417).  St. 
Bcnigne  de  Dijon,  of  the  eleventh  century,  is 
circular,  with  an  eastern  oblong  chaped  of  St. 
John,  and  western  ante-crypt,  ^vith  four  apses. 
St.  Seuriti,  Bordeaux,  of  the  eleventh  century,  is 
a nave  of  three  alleys.  St.  Eutrope  de  Saintes,  of 
the_  coramenceraent  of  the  twelfth  century,  is 
apsidal,  of  three  alleys,  with  three  radiating 
chapels.  At  Auxerre,  there  is  an  apsidal  crypt  of 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  of  three  alleys,  with 
an  aisle  all  round,  opening  into  a small  east 
apsidal  chapel.  The  reliquary  and  altar  of  the 
8.aint  occupied  the  east  end. 

At  St.  Servais,  Belgium,  there  was  a thir- 
tcenth-century  crypt  of  three  aisles,  retaining 
its  altar  within  the  apse  till  1806;  the  second,  or 
caveau  funeraire,  M.  Schayes  calls  it,  remains. 
A subterranean  church  of  the  same  period, 
c.  1078 — 1092,  an  oblong  of  five  aisles,  with  a 
pentagonal  apse,  is  to  be  seen  at  Anderlecht. 
Tliat  of  St,  Bavou  w'as  a square  of  three  aisles 
{ih.  iii.  24).  The  crypt  of  St.  Avit  (De  Caumont, 
Rapp.  ^ erb.  s.  E.A.,  1859),  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  St.  Aignan,  a century  later,  at  Orleans, 
arc  of  three  alleys,  with  a martyrdom  or  con- 
fession under  the  sanctuaries,  and  an  apsidal 
church  beyond  the  wall  which  bisects  the  entire 
building. 

Glasgow’  and  Llandaft’  (Freeman’s  Llandaff) 
are  oblong  churches;  Canterbury,  Lincoln,  Salis- 
hury,  Worcester,  Rochester,  Southwell,  and 
Beverley  have,  like  Clugny  bad,  a choir  transept  ; 
rudiments  of  a similar  arrangement  appear  at 
Wells,  York,  Hereford,  and  Exeter,  Martin 
(Hist,  de  France,  iv.  338)  mentions  a similar 
but  exceptional  instance  at  St.  Quentin’s,  but 
observes  that  the  choir  transept  is  ordinarily 
found  only  in  abbeys  of  a period  previous  to 
the  Ogival  style.  The  stalls  of  the  clergy,  pro- 
hably,  reached  from  the  choir  transept  into 
the  navo  (Viollet  le  Due,  i.,  260),  the  choit 
transept  being  allotted  exclusively  to  the  clergy, 
aud  the  western  transept  to  the  accommodation  of 
guests.  Durham  and  Fountains  have  an  eastern 
screen;  Peterborough,  Lincoln,  and  Ely  have  a 
western  screen ; Exeter  has  one  in  a smaller  degree. 
The  choirs  of  Rochester,  Kilkenny,  and  Christ- 
church are  isohited  from  their  aisles,  Dunblane 
choir  is  aisleless. 

I have  been  informed  that  the  ground-plans  of 
Minsters  * are  invariably  submitted  to  the  Pope, 
and  that  many  remain  in  MS.  in  the  Vatican,  We 
possess,  however,  the  ground-plans  of  St.  Gall, 
Clugny,  Clairvaux,  Citeaux,  and  Clermont,  which 
afford  sufficient  information  for  our  purpose.  The 
Benedictine  (Viollet  le  Due,  i.  256)  arrangement 
was  uniform,  a cruciform  building  with  towers 
and  chapels,  marked  by  great  magnificence.  The 
Benedictine  abbeys  generally  have  a parish  church 
immediately  adjoining  them. 

Austin  Canons. — Austin  Canons,  an  order  of 
regular  clergy  holding  a middle  position  between 
monks  and  secular  canons,  adopted  naves  of  great 
length,  as  at  Jedburgh,  Christchurch,  &c.,  for  the 


* Theterm  Moua<Tr;;ptov,  whence  our  word  Minster, 
applied  to  large  conventual  churches,  is  first  used  by 
Eusebius.— (Hist,  Eccles.,  1.  ii,  c,  17.) 


purpose  of  accommodating  large  congregations 
(Johnson’s  Canons,  ii.  293;  Pcckli.  Const.,  1281, 
c.  16.),  as  they  were  a community  of  parish  priests 
living  under  rule;  and  the  prior’s  lodge  is  almost 
invariably  attached  to  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
nave.  The  east  ends  are  ordinarily  square,  and 
the  choir — never  very  large — is  sometimes,  as  at 
Llanthony  (Arch.  Camh.,  i.  201;  i.  82,  3rd  ser.), 
and  Christchurch,  shut  oil’  from  its  aisles.  The 
towers  are  very  seldom  of  any  importance,  and 
are  generally  additions  of  a late  period  at  the 
west  end,  as  at  Christchurch  (Ferrey’s  Christ- 
church), Dorchester(Addington’3l)orchester;  Arch. 
Jour.,  ix.  158),  Bolton,  and  Waltham.* 


TOWN  SEWERAGE,  AND  SEWAGE  APPLI- 
CATION TO  LAND  FOR  PURPOSES  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

The  questions  of  town  sewerage,  and  works  for 
the  application  of  sewage  to  land,  for  purposes  of 
agriculture,  are  nob  simple  and  easy.  Town 
sewering  is  a complex  affair.  Some  of  the 
items  involved  are — Site,  area,  and  relative  eleva- 
tion; climate,  rain-fall,  surfiice  gradients,  and 
character  of  subsoil ; population,  water-supply, 
bouse-draiuage,  the  use  of  cesspools,  and  the  rela- 
tive use  of  water-closets  and  soil-pans.  Each  of 
these  items  may  be  divided,  and  even  sub-divided, 
fully  to  treat  the  question. 

A town  site  may  be  inland,  and  tbc  sewage  may 
be  taken  by  gravity  over  an  area  sufficient  to  use 
up  the  fluid  as  a manure;  or  the  whole  of  the 
sewage  may  necessarily  he  delivered  at  so  low  a 
level  as  to  require  to  be  pumped  before  any  use 
can  be  made  of  it.  Then,  agricultural  land,  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  sewage  irrigation,  may 
be  near,  or  it  may  be  distant;  and  intervening 
works  may  require  to  bo  simple,  or  they  may 
necessarily  he  expensive. 

Steam  power  must  also  he  estimated  from  the 
cost  of  coals  and  labour  in  a district,  and  I need 
not  tell  practical  engineers  that  these  elements 
vary  widely  in  difi’orent  parts  of  England.  Coals 
are  53.  per  ton  in  a coal  district,  and  203.  per  ton 
in  many  places,  where  steam-power  is  required. 
The  cost  of  lifting  water  or  sewage  in  any  place 
will  be  as  the  head  overcome;  that  is,  the  vertical 
height,  plus  friction.  It  is  of  no  practical  use 
giving  the  cost  per  ton  for  Croydon,  without 
giving  such  items  also. 

Sewage  in  any  town  is  a varying  volume,  de- 
pending on  many  causes,  but  principally  on  the 
state  of  the  weather,  on  the  number  and  strength 
of  subsoil  springs,  and  surface  streams.  Sewage 
works — if  these  involve  brick  tanks,  steam-engines, 
and  underground  pipes  of  cast-iron,  for  conveyance 
and  distribution  of  sewage, — must  be  rigid.  If 
such  works  are  only  just  sufficient  to  manage  the 
ordinary  flow  of  sewage,  they  will  be  found  in 
practice  to  be  far  below  the  requirements  of  con- 
stantly recurring  excesses;  and  at  such  times 
sewage  must  be  lost ; and  if  persons  are  annoyed 
or  damaged  by  the  escape  of  sewage  past  the 
works  of  a company,  such  company  may  be 
actionable  for  this  form  of  nuisance. 

Sewage  is  “rich”  or  “poor”  in  proportion  to 
the  numbers  of  soil-pans  in  use  by  any  population, 
the  numbers  using  such  apparatus,  the  wealth  or 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  the  extent  of 
dilution  with  subsoil  water  and  with  other 
matter;  the  power  of  sewage  to  fertilize  being  in 
proportion  to  its  richness  up  to  a certain  point. 
The  richest  sewage  may  have  a manuring  value  (as 
tested  in  the  laboratory),  of  IJd.  per  ton  of 
fluid;  or  the  value  may  only  be  a fraction  of  a 
farthing  per  ton  of  fluid.  Chemists  of  eminence 
state  the  annual  value  of  sewage  at  6s.  per  head 
per  annum,  and  experience  proves  that  all  the 
nitrogen  cannot  be  used  by  the  plants,  eveu  under 
favourable  circumstances. 

I have  devised  and  executed  plans  for  the  main 
sewers  of  some  thirty  towns,  varying  in  popula- 
tion from  7,000  up  to  50,000  each  town;  and  in 
.each  town  sewers  are  so  designed  and  constructed 
as  to  render  the  use  of  sewage  easy,  when  any 
parties  will  undertake  the  application  of  it  to  the 
adjoining  land.  At  Carlisle  sewage  is  pumped 
from  man-holes,  previously  arranged  for  this  pur- 
pose. At  Chorley  the  sewage  may  be  passed 
over  the  land  below  the  outlet  by  gravity;  hut  no 
one  takes  up  the  work.  The  time  is  ripe  for 
active  work  iu  sewage  utilizing  : the  field  is  large; 
and,  if  no  more  costly  blunders  are  committed,  the 
work  will  go  on.  Iu  the  towns  sewered  by  myself 
I find  that  in  the  driest  seasons,  and  at  the  driest 
periods  of  such  seasons,  subsoil  water  (spring- 
water)  is  always  in  excess  of  the  water  used  by 
the  iubabitaiits,  which  latter  alone  can  be  termed 


* To  be  continued. 


“ sewage,” — that  is,  the  refuse-water  containing 
house-washings  and  soil  from  water-closets.  The 
spring-water  in  some  towns  removed  by  the 
sewers  is  up  to  twenty  times  in  excess  of  the 
volume  of  water  used  by  the  inhabitants.  In 
chalk  districts,  such  as  Croydon,  excesses  of  this 
sort  are  found. 

In  England  seasons  vary  iu  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall about  as  one  to  two ; and,  in  extreme  excesses, 
(thunder  storms),  as  one  to  several  hundreds.  Tbc 
minimum  fall  of  rain  in  a town  may,  for  one  year, 
be  20  inches : this  will  he  a dry  season.  The 
maximum  fall  of  rain  may  be  40  inches  ; this  will 
be  a wet  season.  There  may  frequently  he  three 
months  without  any  available  rainfall  to  cleanse 
the  sewers,  with  occasionally  much  longer  periods 
of  dry  weather;  and,  as  in  this  year  of  1860,  rain 
may  fall  in  excess  week  by  week  for  several 
months.  These  are  all  items  in  the  questions  of 
tanking,  pumping,  and  also  for  the  distributing 
sewage  by  the  intervention  of  steam  power  and 
cast-iron  mains. 

Mr.  Shepherd  brings  forward  instances  of  in- 
creased value  to  land,  as  at  “ Mansfield,  from 
3s.  to  12^.  per  acre,  per  annum ; in  Scotland, 
to  161;  and  35^.,  per  acre,  per  annum;”  and  also 
states,  “from  long  and  careful  inquiry,  I am 
clearly  of  opinion,  that,  when  the  sewage  is 
applied  to  its  legitimate  use,  each  person  residing 
in  our  towns  will  furnish  sufficient  sewage  annually 
to  Irrigate  an  acre  of  land  iu  the  country.”  This 
latter  statement  is  so  beyond  the  mark,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  sufficient  to  invalidate  anything 
Mr.  Shepherd  can  say  upon  the  subject  of  utiliz- 
ing town  sewage.  At  Mansfield,  and  in  Scotland, 
the  sewage  of  many  persons  is  applied  to  one  acre 
of  ground,  and  is  necessary  to  produce  the  results 
set  forth  in  Mr.  Shepherd’s  own  letter  to  the 
Times  of  the  24th  ult. 

Water  is  of  value  in  irrigation,  but  it  will  not 
give  a profitable  return  on  the  cost  of  large  brick 
tanks,  steam-engines  to  pump  it,  and  miles  of  un- 
derground cast-iron  mains  to  convey  it  to  the 
land  and  to  distribute  it.  I can  state,  from  ray 
own  knowledge,  that  in  Croydon  (which  stands  on 
the  chalk  formation),  spring-water  is  many  times 
its  volume  in  excess  of  that  which  is  true  sewage. 
The  farmers  will  soon  find  it  out  should  they  ever 
be  induced  to  use  the  fluid  on  their  land. 

All  experience  in  sanitary  science  proves  that 
excess  of  disease  in  town  populations  is  intimately 
connected  with  foul  cesspools,  foul  sewers,  and  a 
foul  subsoil.  As  cesspools  have  been  and  arc 
abolished  iu  any  town,  and  ns  the  liquid  and  soil 
refuse  is  speedily  removed  In  water,  by  sewers, 
beyond  the  area  of  any  town ; so  has  the  death 
rate  of  such  town  been  reduced.  The  metropolis 
is  a notable  example : Worthing,  Ely,  Croydon, 
Carlisle,  Lancaster,  Rugby',  and  many  other 
places,  give/avourable  results,  as  vouched  by  the 
Bogistrar-genernl.  Rivers  and  streams  may  have 
been  fouled  in  excess,  as  the  Thames,  for  instance, 
in  the  summer  of  1859 ; but,  even  with  such 
fouling  of  our  rivers  and  'streams,  the  gain, 
in  human  comfort,  aud  in  a diminished  death- 
rate,  has  been  considerable.  Take  the  foul 
water  of  our  towns  to  the  land,  and  filter  it 
through  the  soil  in  the  cheapest  possible  manner, 
and  then  both  town  and  country  will  be  gainers. 
If  sewage,  with  all  its  complications  of  dilution 
and  intervention  ofinnchiuery,  occasional  disinfec- 
tion, Ac.,  is  not  of  sufficient  value  to  farmers  to 
induce  them  to  find  the  capital,  and  run  the  risks 
indicated;  then  let  the  towns  pay  a sewage  dis- 
posal-rate, in  aid  of  the  cost  of  works  and  man- 
agement. At  Rugby  the  sewage  is  paid  for,  but 
the  proprietor  has  found  out,  by  experience,  that 
the  town  ought  to  be  payers  and  not  receivers. 

At  Rugby  it  has  also  been  discovered  that  half 
the  expenditure,  to  apply  the  sewage  to  half  the 
area  of  land,  would  have  been  wiser  and  more  pro- 
fitable. The  population  is  about  7,000  : the  area 
over  which  the  power  of  irrigation  has  been  ex- 
tended is  some  400  statute  acres.  The  proprietor, 
by  years  of  experience,  finds  that  200  acres  would 
be  sufficient.  Mr.  Shepherd  would  irrigate  7,000 
acres, — at  one  person  to  each  acre; — or,  take 
adults,  and  say  2,000  acres, — that  is,  ten  times 
the  area  experience  warrants. 

A company  may  iiitervcno  betwixt  a town  and 
any  agricultural  community,  and,  with  economicid 
works  and  honest  intelligent  managemout,  be  of 
service  to  all  parties. 

Closet  aud  laboratory  calculations  must  be 
taken  with  great  deductions  for  practice.  Town 
sewage  is  generated  continuously,  aud,  if  used 
in  agriculture,  must  flow  unceasingly  on  to,  over, 
and  through  the  soil  dressed  with  it.  Plants  can 
only  take  np  and  assimilate  (in  certain  propor- 
tions) any  manure,  not  the  whole,  but  only  a part 
(and  most  frequently  a small  fractional  part) : the 
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bulk  must  therefore  be  lost,  partly  by  evapora- 
tion, partly  by  surface  washing  in  time  of  rain  j 
and  at  all  times  more  or  less  by  subsoil  infiltra- 
tion. Sewage  must,  therefore,  be  given  to  the 
land  ill  excess,  to  produce  the  best  and  most 
economical  results.  Experience  has  proved  this, 
both  in  Scotland  and  in  England. 

In  conclusion  I may  state  that  I do  not  object 
to  the  formation  of  a town  sewage  company ; I 
only  object  to  wild  statements  as  to  the  value  of 
sewage,  to  the  collection  of  a large  capital  to  be 
expended  in  works  and  on  salaries ; knowing  that, 
if  the  capital  is  so  expended,  there  cannot  be  any 
profitable  return,  Kailways  are  useful,  but  Bri- 
tish shareholders,  as  a body,  have  reason  to  think 
that  a more  careful  e.xpciuliture  in  the  first 
instance  would  have  given  more  satisfactory  divi- 
dends. Lead  and  other  mines  may  cither  make  or 
ruin  the  proprietors.  It  has  been  said  that  all 
the  ores  raised  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  if 
fairly  valued,  have  cost  the  speculators  some  25s, 
for  each  1^  sterling  of  value  realised.  Town 
sewage  companies  may  easily  expend  more  capital 
tlian  they  can  earn  dividend  for.  The  sewage  and 
spring  water  of  Croydon  cannot  in  my  opinion  pay 
working  expenses  and  dividend  on  a capital  of 
30,000/. 

W ith  respect  to  Mr.  Walker’s  letter  in  the 
Times  of  the  2-J  th  ult.,  I am  not  so  ignorant  as  to 
even  wish  to  imply  that  the  sewage  of  30,000 
persons  can  he  continuously  placed  on  fifty  acres 
of  land : I,  however,  stated  a fact  as  regarded  a 
sewage  utilization  experiment  at  Carlisle. 

The  area  of  the  land  to  which  any  sewage  can 
successfully  be  applied  will  depend  on  the 
imaiiuring  richness  of  the  sewage,  and  also  on  the 
character  of  soil,  subsoil,  and  mode  of  cultivation. 
Sand  and  gravel  are  “hungry  soils,”  and  will  filter 
and  convert,  area  for  area,  larger  volumes  of 
sowngo  than  heavy  clay  lands,  giving  more 
abundant  crops  of  grass.  Deep  and  close  drainage 
will  modify  clay  lands,  and  enable  them  to  con- 
vert, usefully,  larger  volumes  of  sewage,  I do  not 
repudiate  a judicious  use  of  cast-iron  pipes  for 
sewage  distribution : they  may  bo  used,  but  not 
extravagantly.  I most  sincerely  hope  no  one  will 
persist  111  saying  that  I wish  to  prevent  a settle- 
ment of  this  most  important  question.  But 
having  necessarily  been  brought  into  contact  with 
tile  subject,  and  having  seen  existing  works  and 
having  investigated  the  cause  of  some  failures,  I 
Jiuvefound  that  extravagantcxpectations  on  theone 
hand  as  to  results  to  be  obtained  from  town  sew'age 
and  costly  works  on  the  other  liand,  have  landed 
sewage  speculators  in  failure.  It  is  not  advisable 
that  the  solidifying  process  failure  at  Leicester 
should  be  parodied  in  the  liquid  form  at  Croydon 
Let  the  liquid  sewage  of  Croydon  go  to  the  land 
by  all  means  and  at  once,  but  in  so  economic.al  a 
lorm  that  the  speculation  shall  pay. 

Kobert  Hawlinson,  C.E 
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COLLIERY  EXPLOSIONS. 

No  les.e  then  from  135  to  LIO  out  of  200  persons 
hove  been  killeii  by  the  fire-damp  explosion  in  the 
IRaek  t cm  I it  at  Risca,  near  Newport,  Sontli 
Wales  and  many  of  the  remainder  have  been 
severely  injored.  In  regard  both  to  ventilation  and 
to  safoty-laraps  much  still  requires  to  be  done  on 
bcbaR  of  onr  poor  colliers,  whose  work  is,  at 
the  best  one  of  the  most  repulsive  and  slavish 
me,  ; rc'ioire  every  possible  improve- 

inent  to  render  it  even  tolerable  to  any  but  those 
who  have  been  habituated  to  it  from  childhood. 

““foty-lamp  invention,  in 
wbicb  any  attempt  to  open  the  encasement  of  the 
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work inlw'd  ; for  it  is  often  from 

workiiigwith  or  otherwise  using  naked  lichts  thif 

oot“'wt"%r  one  unZ  note 

occur.  Where  the  liability  is  to  "choke  damn  ” 
ns  it  is  called  such  an  invention  would  of  course 

om'ln  “r'  1 the  combustible  and 

explosive  hre-danp  it  would  bo  an  important  aid  ■ 
altbon^,  without  adequate  ventilatiM,  nothing 

Scarcely  a month  pas, sea  hut  we  have  dismal 
accounts  of  snob  accidents.  Sometimes,  as  if  byte 
t W S'dl  O’’  tbree  Uves 
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years  ago,  eleven  were  killed;  aud,  five  years  ago, 
four  or  five  more  deaths  took  place. 

\\  bile  we  sit  at  home  by  the  side  of  our  pleasant 
coal-fii’es,  in  the  dull  and  cold  season,  we  do  not 
sufficiently  refiect  on  the  dangers  aud  incon- 
venience which  are  experienced  by  the  hard- 
worked  miners.  Apart  from  deaths  and  injuries 
by  explosions  and  by  cboke-damji,  the  injury  to 
health  and  the  number  of  deaths  which  arise  from 
the  ill-ventilated  condition  of  some  of  these  mines 
are  enormous ; but  we  hear  less  of  these  than  as 
regards  the  violent  accidents  to  which  that  want 
of  ventilation  also  leads. 

When  thinking  of  this,  and  of  the  numerous 
benefits  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  pit- 
men, who  dig,  at  the  constant  risk  of  life,  from  the 
deep  bowels  of  the  earth,  those  supplies  on  which 
the  comfort  of  our  homes  so  much  depends,  and 
without  which  our  steam  machinery  could  not  be 
made,  or,  when  completed,  would  be  motionless 
and  useless, — \vLo  dig  the  black  diamonds  which 
are  the  means  oflighting  our  streets  and  buildings, 
aiul  which,  to  such  an  important  extent,  add  to  the 
national  strength  and  prosperity,— thoughtful  aud 
well-disposed  persons  ought  persistently  to  inquire 
if  proper  care  be  taken  of  these  miners;  or  if,  in 
this  ago,  with  all  our  scientific  knowledge  and 
mechanical  appliances,  such  loss  of  life  and  de- 
struction ofhealtb  cannot  be  prevented. 

_ Some  of  the  best  and  most  practical  autho- 
rities now  living  are  of  opinion  that,  to  a very 
great  extent,  they  can  be  prevented,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  more  certain  methods  of  ventilation, 
greater  care  in  the  working  of  the  seams  of  coni 
and  management  of  the  waste  portions  of  the 
mines,  aud  by  the  appointment  of  a greater  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  management  of  collieries 
who,  by  education  and  other  good  qualities,  are 
fitted  for  such  an  important  trust.  ’ 

_ This  is,  however,  a matter  of  expense  whicli  is 
m too  many  instances,  far  more  likely  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  than  the  mere  risk  of  human 
life.  Such  reckless  disregard  ought  not  to  be 
allowed;  and  the  matter  is  well  worthy  of  the 
inquiry  and  interference  of  the  Legislature;  for 
there  is  certainly  required  a larger  amount  of 
intelligent  and  careful,  as  well  as  more  general 
and  more  constant,  inspection  of  mines,  by  gen- 
tlemen of  high  attainments,  who,  by  being  con- 
nected with  the  Government,  may  be  supposed  to 
he  quite  independent  of  the  coal  owners,  and  who 
will  act  vigorously  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen. 
Nor  should  miners  be  left,  with  impunity,  to  pur- 
sue the  reckless  course  which  they  too  frequently 
take  at  present.  By  the  lighting  of  a single  pipe,  it 
may  be,  one  person  will  cause  the  destruction  of 
many.  By  the  opening  of  his  lamp  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  him  to  get  better  on  with  his 
work,— to  enable  him  see  more  clearly  that  he  does 
not  mix  any  slaty  matter  with  the  coal,  for  which 
he  will  be  subjected  to  loss  in  the  price  of  his 
labour.  See., — be  may  also  cause  an  explosion.  Ad- 
mitting this  carelessness  of  the  men  to  be  too 
common,  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  ventilation  of  the 
pits  were  thoroughly  managed,  it  would  only  be 
under  the  most  rare  and  extraordinary  circum- 
stances that  one  of  those  terrible  accidents  could 
take  place  at  all.  Nevertheless,  with  improved 
generri  arrangements  of  the  mines,  measures 
should  also  be  taken,  in  connection  with  the 
miners,  which  might  be  likely  to  remedy  the  care- 
lessness complained  of.  It  is  probably  true,  as  is 
stated,  that  a number  of  the  men  who  suffered 
from  the  recent  explosion  were  found  with  tobacco- 
pipes,  although  this  was  forbidden;  but  how  could 
these  have  been  used  If  a vigilant  and  proper 
amount  of  inspection  had  been  exercised  ? Perhaps 
the  overlookers  themselves  were  indulging  in  the 
same  enticing  but  dangerous  practice. 

On  this  point  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  if  the 
Davy  ’ or  “Geordie”  lamps  are,  in  all  pits, 
carefully  examined,  each  time  they  are  required 
for  use,  by  a person  of  sufficient  trust ; if  the  locks 
which  fasten  the  tops  when  required  for  use,  in 
dangerous  parts,  be  sufficiently  tested,  aud  of  the 
best  design  aud  construction.  It  is  also  worth  while 
to  ask  it  it  13  not  possible  to  improve  on  the 
finch  inventions  as  that  we  have 
aUuded  to,  of  a pit  lamp  which,  on  the  endeavour  of 
a workman  to  open  it,  would  suddenly  be  extin- 
guished. Has  there  been  any  or  sufficient  encoiiraee- 
uient  given,  of  late  years,  for  the  production  of  an 
efficient  lamp  such  as  tliis  ? Pitmen  who  risk 
their  own  aud  fellow  workmen’s  lives  by  opening 
lamps,  or  even  using  ivci/er  matchel  for  the 
purpose  of  pipe-lighting,  should  he  subjected  to 
both  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  like  manner,  if 
It  can  be  shown  that  these  lamentable  accidents 
can  he  lessened  by  improvements  in  the  mines 
and  by  care  or  additional  expense,  the  proprie- 
tors and  managers  should  nob  be  aUowed  to  go 


seathles.?.  Some  suggest  that,  if  a substantial 
fine  were  levied  on  the  proprietors  for  each  life 
lost,  we  would  soon  hear  much  less  of  these  cala- 
mities, We  know  that  many  who  are  engaged  in 
the  mining  business  would,  if  possible,  do  right,— 
that  iu  many  instances  they  are  uow  making  exer- 
tions for  the  moral  aud  social  improvement  of  those 
in  their  employ ; but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they 
do  not  personally  supervise. 


APCHITECTUIvAL  EXAMINATIONS  AND 
THE  ABCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Tue  ordinary  meeting  of  members  of  the  Arclil- 
tectiiral  Association  was  held  on  Pridiiy  evenin.>- 
(the  7th  inst.),  at  the  house,  in  Conduit-street.  ^ 
The  President  (Mr.  Roger  Smith)  occupied  the 
chair. 

Mr.^  Arthur  Smith  (Honorary  Secretary)  read 
the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which  were  con- 
firmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were,  on  ballot,  elected 
members  of  the  Association  r—JIessrs.  Goorri 
Paraire,  Webb,  Taylor,  and  J.  G.  Goldsmith.  ° ’ 
The  president  said  lie  had  to  remind  the  meeting 
of  the  course  of^  business,  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  architectural  examinations,  to  which 
their  attention  had  been  invited  by  the  circular 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  At 
their  last  meetiug,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  Mr.  Arthur 
Smith  moved  a resolution,  which  was  in  effect 
that  the  establishment  of  an  architectural  examina- 
tion might  be  rendered  advantageous  to  art,  and 
improve  the  standing  of  the  profession,  A debate 
ensued  on  that  proposition;  and,  as  tlicre  appeared 
to  he  no  prospect  of  discussing  it  without  goin-r- 
into  otlier  points  incidental  to  the  subject,  the 
meeting  agreed  to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Smith’s  motion,  in  order  to  consider  another 
bearing  on  details  submitted  by  Mr.  Blashill. 


Mr.  niashiU  observed  that  when,  at  the  last  meeting-, 
he  ventured  to  submit  a resolution,  that,  in  the  event  of 
a professional  examination  being  insisted  upon,  it  should 
be  confined  to  subjects  connected  with  the  practice  of  the 
profession,  and  that  the  Association  did  not  consider  it 
desirable  that  matters  of  general  education  should  be  in- 
troduced, he  did  so  from  a conviction  that  the  object  of 
the  proposed  examination  ought  not  to  be  to  test  tlie 
scholarly  acquirements  of  the  candidates  in  a general 
sense,  but  should  have  reference  only  to  those  matters 
immediately  connected  with  the  profession  of  the  archi- 
tect.  He  would,  therefore,  ask  the  meeting  to  pass  his 
resolution,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  not  to  disqualify 
anybody,  but  to  enable  gentlemen  so  disposed  to  come 
up  to  offer  themselves  for  examination  in  subjects  of  a 
purely  professional  and  scientific  character,  without  refer- 
ence to  those  abstruse  questions  which  too  often  formed 
a stumbling-block  to  competitive  examination  in  other 
branches  of  learning.  Since  the  last  evening  of  meeting 
he  had  made  a slight  alteration  in  the  wording  of  his 
motion,  which  he  now  begged  to  move  in  the  following 
terms: — “That,  in  the  event  of  a professional  examina- 
tion being  insisted  upon,  it  should  be  limited  to  those 
subjects  which  bear  directly  upon  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  should  not  include  matters  of  general  educa- 
tion; and  this  Association  is  apprehensive  that  an  ex- 
amination in  the  principles  of  beauty  would  lead  to  results 
unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  art."  Appended  to  this 
resolution  he  wished  to  propose  a list  of  subjects  for  ex- 
amination, which  should  include  the  properties  of  ma- 
terials, the  theory  and  practice  of  construction,  the  con- 
structional clauses  of  the  Building  Act,  and  sanitary 
matters.  Tlie  history  and  character  of  the  various  styles 
?u  perhaps,  be  added,  and  an  examination  into 

the  elementary  branches  of  geology,  mensuration,  mathc- 
rnatics,  and  chemistry.  A knowledge  of  the  outlines  of 
chemistry  would  include  the  nature  and  quality  of  ma- 
terials, and  their  mechanical  properties.  Geology  would 
a].so  have  a certain  reference  to  kindred  subjects,— stone, 
sand,  brick,  earth,  See.;  and  an  acquaintance  with 
geometry  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  and 
apply  the  theory  and  practice  of  construction. 

Mr.  Arthur  Allom  said  that  he,  for  one,  would  protest 
against  an  examination  in  subjects  which  would  involve 
what  might  be  termed  academical  education.  He  feared 
that,  as  no  examination  but  a voluntary  one  could  be  in- 
stituted, the  whole  affair  would  prove  a failure. 

The  president  reminded  Mr.  Allom  that  the  question 
before  the  chair  was — not  whether  there  should  or  should 
not  be  an  examination— but  what  should  form  the  subject 
“f  a proposed  examination. 

Mr.  Allom  said  that  his  object  in  coming  to  the  meeting 
was  to  leam  the  opinions  of  others,  and  to  give  his  own. 
With  regard  to  the  subjects  named  by  Mr.  Blashill,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  many  of  them  embraced  matters 
which  ;t  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  young  men  to 
become  masters  of.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  whole 
principle  hinged  ujion  the  fact,  that  the  ery  for  improve- 
ment  came  from  below  instead  of  from  above.  The 
agitation  had  come  from  architectural  pupils,  who  main- 
tained that  the  education  offered  them  was  not  sufficient 
to  make  them  competent.  The  question,  therefore,  was, 
not  whether  the  fellows  or  associates  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute were  to  be  examined,  because  there  were  associates 
who  were  as  old  as  fellows  j so  that  if  the  Institute  were 
to  attempt  to  force  a compulsory  examination  upon  its 
associates,  the  step  would  be  fatal  to  the  whole  question 
of  examination.  He  thought  the  Institute  was  perfectly 
asking  for  the  opinion  of  the  entire  body  of 
architects,  for  the  only  way  to  deal  with  such  a subject 
was  to  put  it  upon  the  broadest  possible  basis. 

Mr.  Kerr  (as  a visitor,  being  called  on)  said  he  wished 
to  explain  the  motive  which  had  induced  him  to  attend 
that  evening  as  avisitor.  Fur  many  years  he  had  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  question  (and  he  reminded  tlie  meet- 

ing  that,  when  the  Architectural  Association  was  founded 

‘J'*®  question) ; and,  having  rea- 
nf^hp  ambiguity  in  the  programme 

of  the  Royal  Institute,  their  precise  intentions  were  not 
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thcrouehly  understood,  he  had  made  a suggestion  that 
he  should  esteem  it  aji  honour  to  be  allowed  to  further  the 
object  of  the  Association  by  stating  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  views  of  the  Institute,  in  order  that  the  discus- 
sion might  not,  so  to  speak,  be  misled  and  prove  abortive. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute  it  was  proposed  and 
carried  that  the  discussion  of  the  question  should  be  ad- 
journed for  an  indefinite  period,  as  they  were  waiting  for 
the  decision  of  the  Architectural  Association  and  for  an 
Association  in  Scotland.  It  was  dear,  therefore,  that  the 
Institute  cculd  not  discuss  the  matter  until  after  the 
Christmas  holidays  were  over.  Having  thus  explained 
the  position  in  which  the  Institute  stood,  he  hoped  the 
Association  would  not  arrive  at  any  ill-advised  conclusion, 
but  giveduo  attention  to  the  subject.  The  object  of  the 
Institute  in  moving  was,  that  ^they  were  of  opinion  that 
the  time  had  arrived  for  the  introduction  of  the  educa- 
tional element  into  the  qualification  of  an  architect.  They 
proposed  that  this  introduction  of  the  educational  element 
should  be  commenced  in  a very  small  manner,  in  order 
that  they  might  feel  their  way,  and  have  nothing  to  re- 
trace or  retract,  but  go  forward.  The  members  of  the 
Association,  although  for  the  most  part  young,  would  no 
doubt  feel  that  it  was  desirable  to  creep  before  commenc- 
ing torun.  The  council  of  the  Royal  Institute  had  pul 
their  views  in  a very  decided  form,  and  the  first  proposi- 
tion laid  thern  open  to  much  misunderstanding,  ina  man- 
ner never  anticipated.  The  idea  of  confining  the  proposed 
examination  to  associates  and  those  who  might  hereafter 
become  fellows  of  the  Institute  was  no  integral  portion  of 
the  proposition ; because,  if  theprofession decided  that  an 
examination  should  be  establi.shed,  the  profession,  as  a 
whole,  had  no  particular  care  about  what  the  Institute 
might  do.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  gentlemen  would 
not  waste  time  in  considering  that  portion  of  the  subject. 

The  President  said  we  consider  that  the  Institute  has 
abandoned  that  by  their  vote. 

Mr,  Kerr.-- When  the  proposition  was  first  brought  for- 
ward opposition  was  offered  to  it,  and  then  the  gentleman 
who  proposed  it  said  it  should  be  taken  as  a whole  or  re- 
jected as  a whole.  The  Institute,  however,  refused  to 
adopt  that  view,  for  they  considered  that  it  was  desirable 
that  the  proposed  examination  should  be  voluntary.  The  : 
Institute  had,  in  fact,  abandoned  the  compulsory  and  • 
novv  confined  itself  to  recommending  a voluntary  exami- 1 
nation.  Hercgretted  that  the  Institute  had  gone  so  much  ' 
into  detail  as  the  third  and  fourth  propositions  with  re- 
gard to  the  curriculum,  now  somewhat  confused,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  had,  to  some  extent,  misled  the  minds  of 
the  profession.  When  they  found  such  language  as  “pure 
and  applied  mathematics,’'  and  such  expressions  as  “the  '■ 
theory  of  the  beautiful  ” and  " analysis  of  styles  of  art 
and  of  composition,”  they  might  well  be  misled.  As  far 
as  he  understood,  the  object  of  the  Institute  was  to  make  l 
acomplete list,  contaiuing not oiilythepropositionsmade  I 
by  Mr.  Blashill,  but  other  collateral  subjects  bearing  iudi-  I 
rectly  on  the  subject : but  that  the  candidates  for  exami-  1 
nation  should  have  the  right  to'  select  iion-es.seutial  sub-  I 
jeets.  He  thought  gentlemen  might  perhaps  be  relieved  . 
in  their  minds  when  he  announced  that  he  had  authority  I 
for  saying  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Blashill  that,  if  an 
examination  be  the  test  of  competency,  it  ought  to  be 
confined  to  essential  subjects,  because  he  fcared'that  sup. 
plemental  or  collateral  subjects  might  lead  to  heartburn- 
ings anti  dissatisfaction,  and  that  gentlemen  otherwise 
well  qualified  might  complain  that  candidates  took  higher 
marks  in  subjects  in  which  they  had  not  prepared  them- 
selves. He  also  deprecated  the  introduction  of  details; 
and  he  assured  the  meeting  that  the  Institute  had  the 
matter  so  much  at  heart  that,  in  order  to  prevent  miscon. 
ception,  it  was  quite  willing  to  begin  rfe  twiio.  The  main 
dilllculty  would  be  to  decide  as  to  who  should  prepare  the 
curriculum ; and,  althoughihetaskwould  have  to  be  under- 
taken  sooner  or  later,  depend  upon  it,  here  it  was  that  the 
rub  would  be  felt.  He  therefore  advised  gentlemen  not  to 
trouble  themselves  about  details,  but  to  wait  patiently 
until  the  curriculum  was  settled.  The  Royal  Institute 
was  now  founded  upon  what  might  be  called  the  element 
of  re.spcctability  of  practice  alone.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  it  was  the  only  way  to  bring  the  members  of  the 
profe.ssion  together : and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  h.ad 
succeeded  in  a very  honourable  manner,  and  that  it  com- 
manded  the  esteem  and  was  considered  the  representative 
of  a very  large  number  of  the  profession.  The  Architec- 
tural Association,  on  the  other  baud,  was  formed  on  the 
principle  of  self-improvement;  the  students  and  assistants 
being  fully  impreseed  with  the  inadequacy  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  education  placed  within  their  reach.  They  there- 
fore determined  to  found  an  association  which  should  for 
the  most  part  be  confined  to  young  men  who  would  en- 
deavour, by  a system  of  mutual  instruction,  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  of  which  they  complained.  Since  that 
time  the  Association,  like  most  other  young  socie- 
ties, had  passed  through  various  vicissitudes.  He 
was  happy  to  find  that  it  still  commanded  the  con- 
fidence of  the  junior  members  of  the  profession; 
hut  he  took  leave  to  remind  them  that  their  future 
progress  would  much  depend  upon  the  course  which 
they  might  adopt  that  evening.  The  architectural 
institutions  were,  in  fact,  on  their  trial.  The  policy  of 
the  Architectural  Association  had  always  been  education. 
The  respectability-of-practice  element  of  the  Institute 
was  not  necessary  there  (in  the  Association),  and  conse- 
quently there  was  no  rivalry  between  the  two  bodies.  The 
profession  was  not  so  far  gone  as  to  require  a diploma 
in  order  to  distinguish  between  the  “regular  mid  the 
irregular  dustman;”  but  what  it  wanted  was  that  its 
members  should  be  known  by  education  in  their  practice. 
Now  with  regard  to  the  reply  to  be  given  to  the  Institute, 
there  were  three  courses  open  to  the  Association.  One 
course  would  be,  if  they  did  not  see  their  way  clearly,  to 
consult  caution,  and  not  reply  at  all.  Another  would  bo 
to  go  thoroughly  into  details ; and  the  third  would  be  to 
treat  the  question  in  the  abstract,  and  leave  details  until 
a future  time,  probably  a year  liencc.  He  thought  the 
Association  would  best  consult  its  own  dignity  by  dealing 
with  the  matter  not  too  much  in  detail,  but  generally,  in 
the  first  instance.  He  totally  objected  to  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  Architects  confining  the  examination  to  appli- 
cants for  its  own  membership.  The  profession  at  large 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that ; and  what  they  had  alone  to 
deal  with  was  that  there  should  bean  examination  for  the 
public  benefit,  which  should  include  the  whole  profession. 
He  had  never  opposed  the  scheme  of  examination ; but  he 
thought  the  council  of  the  Institute  ought  not  to  take 
upon  itself  functions  which  belonged  to  the  profession 
generally.  Holding  this  opinion,  he  was  in  lavour  of 
leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  a special  committee, 
who  would  investigate  it,  receive  evidence,  and  report 
upon  it.  He  felt  persuaded  the  Institute  would  have  to 
come  to  that  in  the  end ; for  he  thought  the  profession 


would  say,  “This  is  a public  question,  and  should  be 
treated  by  a committee  especially  appointed  with  a view 
to  its  public  character.”  If  this  course  were  adopted,  the 
council  of  the  Royal  Institute  would  get  rid  of  a good 
deal  of  the  odium  attaching  to  the  subject,  and  the  public 
would  be  far  more  satisfied  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Bunker  said  he  thought  the  Association  had  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Kerr  for  attenditig  on  the  present 
occasion;  for,  on  their  last  evening  of  meeting,  there  was 
an  opinion  prevalent  in  the  room  that  the  examination 
was  to  be  compulsory,  and  that  any  person  who  did  not 
pass  it  would  be  ejected  from  or  tabooed  by  the  pro- 
lession. 

Mr.  Paraire  complained  that  Mr.  Kerr  had  come  down 
and  toldthem  what  they  were  to  do,— a course  wliich  he 
feared  would  retard  the  action  of  the  Association,  and 
interrupt  that  good  feeling  which  had  previously  existed 
between  the  Association  and  the  Institute.  He  (Mr.  Pa- 
raire) held  in  his  hand  the  papers  showing  the  description 
of  examination  for  candidates  for  district  surveyorships. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  they  would  not  be  following  a bad 
example  if  they  were  to  adopt  that  examination  as  a 
guide.  On  the  Continent,  for  instance,  descriptive  geo- 
metry was  an  invariable  subject  of  examination  ; and  in 
his  opinion  a knowledge  of  algebra  was  equally  indispen- 
sable. He  should  therefore  move,  as  an  addendum  to  the 
list  of  subjects  mentioned  by  Mr.  Blashill,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  descriptive  geometry,  drawing,— plan,  elevation, 
and  section, — applicable  to  architectural  subjects,  and 
freehand  drawing. 

Mr.  Cates  said  that,  as  he  had  taken  a prominent  part 
in  promoting  a petition  to  the  Institute  on  the  subject, 
his  opinions  were  pretty  well  known.  He,  therefore, 
merely  rose  to  suggest  whether  it  might  be  possible  to 
detach  the  schedule  of  subjects  from  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  Blashill,  because  it  seemed  to  him  that,  taking  arith- 
metic  alone,  an  examination  into  that  science  might  be 
so  conducted  that  scarcely  a single  architect  in  London 
might  be  found  accomplished  enough  to  pass  it.  He  was 
not  opposed  so  much  to  the  subjects  themselves  as  to  the 
limit  to  which  the  examination  into  them  might  be  car- 
ried; for  it  would  be  easy  to  make  an  examination  so 
abstruse  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  for  any  one 
to  pass  it  who  had  not  devoted  Immense  labour  to  that 
particular  branch  of  study.  iThc  examination  for  a district 
surveyor  embraced  a very  formidable  list  of  subjects  ; yet 
it  was  well  known  that  the  manner  in  which  the  exami- 
nation was  conducted  made  it  competent  for  almost  any 
gentleman  out  of  his  articles  to  comply  with  it.  He 
therefore  put  it  to  Mr.  Blashill  whether  he  would  have 
any  objection  to  omit  from  his  resolution  the  list  of 
subjects  altogether,  as  such  a course  would  very 
much  facilitate  the  object  which  they  had  met  to  accom. 
ptish. 

Mr.  B.  A.  C.  Herring  remarked’that,  on  the  last  evening 
of  meeting,  he  had  expressed  himself  strongly  against 
examination}  but  that,  iu  consequence  of  the  explana- 
tion given  by  Mr.  Kerr,  his  views  were  considerably 
modified.  He  begged,  therefore,  to  propose,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Blashill,  “ That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Architectural  Association  that  a stidctly 
voluntary  examination  should  be  instituted,  with  the 
view  of  guiding  the  student  of  architecture  to  such  a 
course  of  study  as  would  enable  him  to  arrive  at  compe- 
tence in  his  profession.” 

Mr.  Bunker  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  R'cknian  supported  the  ."imcndment  proposed  by 
Mr.  Herring.  He  had  never  entertained  a doubt  ns  to 
the  propriety  of  instituting  au  examination  foryoungmen 
coming  out  of  their  articles,  and  that  it  would  sooner  or 
later  become  a necessity,  not  in  consequence  of  any  law 
of  the  land,  but  er  netvssifufe  rfi,—  as  an  incentive  to  im- 
provement. If  the  proposed  examination  would  answer 
that  end,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  its  advantages. 
Had  he  been  present  on  the  last  evening  of  discussion,  he 
would  have  suggested  the  appointment  of  a committee  to 
select  subjects ; but  he  now  very  much  doubted  whether 
many  of  tlie  subjects  enumerated  by  Mr.  Blashill  ought  to 
be  gone  into.  The  subject,  however,  was  one  which,  in  his 
opinion,  ought  to  be  left  to  those  who  were  naturally  the 
most  competent  to  express  an  opinion  upon  it. 

Some  desultory  conversation  ensued ; and  ultimately  Mr. 
Blashill  consented  to  withdraw  his  motion  for  the  time, 
so  that  Mr.  Herring’s  amendment  might  be  cairicd;  and 
Mr.  A.  Smith  also  withdrew  the  original  motion. 

Mr.  Herring’s  amendment  was  then  carried  without  a 
dissentient  voice. 

Mr.  Blashill  next  moved  his  resolution,  which,  after 
one  or  two  verbal  amendments,  ran  as  follows-. — “That,  in 
the  event  of  a professional  examination  beinginsisted  upon, 
it  should  be  limited  to  those  subjects  which  beai-  directly 
upon  the  practice  of  the  profession,  and  should  not  in- 
clude matters  of  general  education.  And  this  Association 
is  apprehensive  that  any  examination  upon  the  principles 
of  taste  might  lead  to  results  unfavonrableto  the  progress 
of  art.” 

After  some  discussion  the  resolution  was  passed,  omit- 
ting the  words, — “And  should  not  include  matters  of 
general  education.” 

The  schedule  including  the  subjects  suggested  for  exa- 
mination was  withdrawn. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Rickman  a resolution  was  also 
agreed  to, — “ That  it  be  au  instruction  to  the  secretary  to 
transmit  the  resolutions  passed  that  evening  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  to 
express  the  willingness  of  the  Association  to  enter  into 
the  other  portions  and  details  of  the  subject  as  soon  as  the 
Institute  should  have  come  to  a decision  on  the  essential 
points  of  the  intended  measure. 

The  President  said  he  entirely  approved  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  congratulated  the  mcctingouthe  progress  which 
had  been  made. 

It  was  then  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  (on 
the  2l8t  instant)  a paper  would  be  read  by  Mr.  Blomlleld 
on  “The  Arrangement  of  Churches,”  and  that  the  next 
subject  for  the  Class  of  Design  would  he  a grand  staircase 
to  a mansion. 

Classes  for  modelling  and  for  instruction  in  botany  have 
been  organized  in  connection  with  the  Association,  and 
gentlemen  desirous  of  joining  are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  Mr.  H.  A.  Reeves,  29,  Brunswick-square. 


CONNECTION  OF  nE.-VLTII  AND  DISEASE 

WITH  THE  ELECTEICAL  STATE  OF  THE 

ATMOSPHERE. 

In  a paper  by  Mr.  Tlioiuas  Moffat,  M.D.,  “On  the 
Prevalence  of  certain  Forms  of  Disease  in  connec- 
tion with  Hail  and  Snow  Showers,  and  the  Electric 
Condition  of  the  Atmosphere,’'  read  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society,  it  is  stated  that  in  1852,  while 
deducing  results  from  the  meteorological  observa- 
tions of  the  two  previous  years,  the  author  ob- 
served that  an  intimate  connection  existed  between 
fulls  of  snow  and  hail  and  diseases  of  the  nervous 
centres,  such  as  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  paralysis,  and 
vertigo  ; and  that  the  results  of  eight  more  years 
bear  out  the  truth  of  the  observation.  All  ob- 
servers, be  remarks,  agree  that  the  air  is  negative 
on  the  approach  of  great  storms,  and  negative  or 
alternately  negative  and  positive  in  unsettled 
weather;  and  he  finds  that  such  storms  arc  almost 
invariably  accompanied  by  convulsive  diseases,  or 
diseases  of  the  nervous  centres  in  some  form,  as 
well  as  by  such  other  forms  of  disease  as  prema- 
ture uterine  action,  epistaxis,  and  diarrhoea,  with 
vomiting  and  cramps.  Negative  electricity,  ho 
concludes,  plays  an  important  part  in  these  atmo- 
spheric conditions  and  morbid  actions.  Hail  and 
suow,  he  adds,  are  formed  under  the  influence  of 
opposite  electrical  conditions. 

The  subject  is  highly  important,  and  merits 
farther  investigation.  We  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  even  common  colds  are  produced  by 
some  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  inhaled, 
and  that  the  action  of  draughts  on  the  skin  is 
electrical,  the  continued  friction  of  the  current 
exciting  electricity  rather  than  merely  producing 
coldness  directly,  though  the  positive  electricity, 
as  we  are  persuaded,  is  analogous  to  cold  in  its 
contractile.tendencies,  while  the  negative  is  pro- 
bably relaxing.  Ozone  and  nntozone,  which  are 
just  the  vital  air  oppositely  electrified,  are  believed 
to  have  something  to  do  with  the  production  of 
diseases  of  different  classes,  such  as  influenzas  and 
choleras;  audit  is  many  years  since  a Mr.  John 
Hay,  we  recollect,  published  a series  of  scientific 
papers  at  Leith,  near  Edinburgh,  titled  “ The 
Seafield  Hath  Reports,”  in  which  he  compared 
the  electrical  states  of  the  atmosphere  with  the 
varying  phases  of  the  virulent  cholera  then  pre- 
valent. Were  it  fully  proved  what  species  of 
diseases  (if  any)  the  positive  electricity  tends  to 
aggravate  or  to  produce,  and  what  the  negative,  wc 
might  perhaps  he  soon  enabled  to  prevent  as  well 
as  to  cure  such  diseases,  by  means  of  the  opposite 
electricity  to  that  exciting  the  evil  influence.  In 
cholera  seasons,  if  it  be  the  electricity  which  ex- 
cites the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  the  ozonized  state 
which  is  defective,  thus  weakening  the  scavenging 
powers,  as  well  as  probably  acting  directly  to  the 
injury  of  the  human  body, — might  not  the  worst 
localities,  such  as  close  courts  and  dwellings,  be 
even  frequently  re-electrificd,  directly,  by  means 
of  so  potent  an  agent  as  the  electrical  steam  boiler, 
of  Sir  William  Armstrong’s  invention  ? Electri- 
city of  the  right  kind  could,  of  course,  be  still  more 
readily  applied  to  the  patient’s  body ; and  it 
might  he  that  even  those  “ colds”  which  are  often 
so  difficult  to  remove,  aud  so  deadly  in  their  ulte- 
rior effects,  would  thus  be  removable,  as  if  by 
magic.  The  medical  and  scientific  worlds  do  seem 
to  be  hero  on  the  brink  of  important  discoveries. 


FalIj  of  Two  Houses  at  Kennington.— On 
Thursday  afternoon  two  houses  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  the  back  of  Kemiiiigton-park  fell  to  the 
ground  with  a fearful  crash,  burying  several 
workmen  beneath  the  ruins.  As  soon  as  possible 
three  men  were  extricated,  when  they  were  found 
to  be  much  injured. 


FRANCE. 

The  Monccaux  Piirk,  the  greater  portion  of 
wliich  is  about  to  disappear,  was  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  capital : 
the  Parisian  folk  delighted  in  admiring  its  pavi- 
lions of  all  sorts  of  architecture,  gi'ottos,  kiosks, 
imitations  of  ruins,  rivers,  islands,  Greek  temples, 
winter  gardens,  Ac.  In  one  portion  of  the  park 
there  was  a windmill,  with  a rustic  habitation  for 
the  miller : this  fantastic  hut  contained  a dairy, 
with  all  the  milk-pims  in  the  finest  porcelain,  and 
the  walls  were  lined  with  Carrara  marble.  Of  all 
this  nothing  now  remains  but  the  debris  of  a 
colonnade,  which  formerly  constituted  a rotunda 
without  covering,  an  ancient  statue  standing  in 
the  centre. 

Henceforth,  says  tho  Sikcle,  this  park  will  be 
for  the  most  part  cut  np  into  small  lots,  whoso 
limits  are  already  set  out ; but  that  portion  wliieli 
borders  on  the  Rue  de  Courcelles  will  form  a 
square  likely  to  rival  any  of  the  metropolis. 

The  “Impasse  des  Peintres,”  and  the  adjoining 
house,  which  is  to  be  cleared  away,  for  certain 
proposed  improvements,  are  on  the  site  of  one 
of  the  gateways  of  the  town  under  Pliilip- 
Augustus.  This  portal,  known  under  the  name  of 
Porte  Saint  Denys  (iu  olden  times),  took  another 


fee 


under  Charles  V.  It  was  decorated,  as  well  as 
the  other  gates  of  Paris,  with  a statue  of  the 
Virgin. 

Tlio  Impasse  des  Peiiitrcs  derives  its  name, 
according  to  Sauvnl,  from  the  fresco  painters 
inhabiting  the  locality  : others  say  that  n master- 
painter,  Ouyon  Ledonx,  built  there,  in  1535,  a 
house  with  a corbelled  turret : some  existing  docu- 
ments, however,  show  that,  in  1303,  the  Maisnn 
de  I’Arbalite  belonged  to  tlie  descendants  of  one 
Gilles  Lepeintre. 

Of  the  thirty-one  properties  expropriated  three 
were  arranged  amicably  : out  of  113  shops  ofdilTc- 
rent  sorts  and  industrial  establishraents,  seven 
were  compensated  by  mutual  contract.  In  sum- 
ming up  the  following  figures  occur : offers  by  the 
town  of  Paris,  •l',603,()20f.  j claimed  by  owners  and 
tenants,  &c.,  9,703,812f. ; awarded  by  jury, 
5,972,700f.  j dilference  between  demands  and 
awards,  3,821, 112f. ; difference  between  offers 
and  awards,  1,369, 080f. 

At  Luz-Saint-Sauveur  the  works  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  Napoleon  bridge  arc  actively 
progressing.  Tlio  Minister  of  Public  Works  bae 
obtained  tbc  services  of  one  of  the  British  colo- 
nists near  Bagneres-dc-Bigorre,  Mr.  Lvte,  an 
artist  and  skilful  photograjiher,  and  lias  engaged 
him  to  make  proofs  of  the  works  at  different 
stages.  These  photographs  are  despatched  at 
once  to  the  Minister,  who  can  report  on  the  gene- 
ral  progress  without  going  Into  details  only  to  he 
arrived  at  by  complicated  measurements  and  a 
mass  of  descriptions. 


THE  MOVEMENT  ON  THE  CONTINEN 
FOR  IMPROVING  THE  DWELLINGS  0 
THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter  froi 
Professor  V.  A.  Huber,  of  Wernigerode,  i 
Prussia,  addressed  to  M:r.  Henry  Roberts,  F.S.A. 

The  beat  thing  by  far  on  the  Continent  i 
this  direction  is  the  cite  otivri'ere  at  Mulhausi 
m France,  which,  in  October,  1800,  bad  uc 
fewer  than  560  excellent  dwellings,  with  garden: 
and  of  which  364  have  been  sold  to  workin 
men,  after  the  excellent  system  by  which  th 
occupier  may  become  the  owner  of  his  dwelling 
Besides  the  houses  there  are  a washhouse  an 
bath,  restaurant,  reading-room,  bakehouse,  lode 
mg-house  for  single  men,  a school  for  childrei 
ail  inn,  or  house  of  call  for  working  men  on  th 
tramp  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  provid 
the  cite  with  a physician  and  a nurse.  There  i 
not  the  least  difficulty  in  getting  5 per  cent,  o 
the  capital,  though  the  shares  pay  only  4 pe 
cent.:  the  capital  raised  by  loan  is  at  44  ne 
cent.  ^ 

To  see  tliis  neat  suburb  of  Mulhauso  risln 
ilke  enchantment  In  a few  years, — to  see  it  oi 
a Hue  summer  Sunday,  with  the  gardens  in  ful 
blossom,  roses  without  end,  and  the  people  a 
decently  and  homely  merry  as  heart  can  wish  - 
and  to  comparc  this  with  the  condition  in  whlcl 
the  writer  has  known  them,  some  twelve  year 


since,  and  in  which  the  large  mass  of  the  mill-peo- 
ple may  still  be  seen  here  and  elsewhere, — to  see 
the364inore  proletarian  ouvriers  transformed  (with 
their  fumllioa)  into  thriving  oux'riers  proprietairex 
— is  a grand  sight  indeed.  One  peculiarly 
French  trait  is,  that  not  a few  young  men,  after 
having  served  tlicii'  time,  or  not  being  yet  called, 
enlist  as  and  with  the  money  they 

get  buy  a house  in  the  cite  for  their  aged 
parents. 


ARBITRATION,  SHEFFIELD  WORKHOUSE. 

A DIFFERENCE  arosc  between  the  Sheffield 
Guardians  and  Mr.  Harrison  witli  reg:ivd  to  his 
contract  for  joiner’s  work  in  the  workhouse  altera- 
tions. The  amount  of  the  charge  in  dispute  was 
200/.  An  arbitration  was  agreed  on  and  the 
award  has  been  made.  Tlie  arbitrators’  coats  and 
charges  amount  to  100/.  10s.  The  arbitrators 
have  given  a decision  adverse  to  the  guardians. 
Mr.^  Harrison’s  original  contract  was  1,020/.,  and 
during  the  progress  of  the  work  he  appears  to 
have  drawn  800/.,  leaving  a balance  of  220/. 
From  this  sum  the  guardians  proposed  to  make  a 
reduction  of  200/.,  leaving  20/.  only  as  due  to  the 
contractor.  Mr.  Harrison  objected  to  thisj  aud 
the  result  was  that  Mr.  Charles  Unwin,  Mr.  John 
Frith,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Flockton  were  c.alled  in  as 
arbitrators.  We  are  informed  that  they  decide 
that  the  guardians  are  to  pay  313/.  14s.  lOd., 
being  93/.  14s.  lOd.  in  excess  of  Mr,  Harrison’s 
original  account.  The  award  also  fixes  the  guar- 
dians witli  the  costs  of  the  proceedings,  making  a 
total  order  of  414/.  43,  lOd,,  exclusive  of  the 
charges  of  their  own  solicitors,  and  oUkt  items, 
which  the  arbitrators  order  each  party  to  pay  on 
their  own  account. 


IRELAND. 

A NEW  Gothic  drinking-fountain  is  In  course  of 
erection  on  the  Custoin-liouse  quay,  Dublin.  His 
excellency  the  lord  lieutenant  is  the  donor. 
M^srs.  Purdy  & Outhwaito  are  the  contractors. 

The  new  Decorated  chapel  and  other  extensive 
works  in  connection  with  St.  Vincent’s  hospital 
Stephen-green,  have  just  been  finished  at  a 
cost  of  1,200/.  Mr.  J.  Bcardwood,  was  the  con- 
tractor. 

The  building  surveyors  of  Dublin  are  about  to 
form  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  “ protecting 
themselves  against  the  irregularities  of  unqualified 
practitioners,  whose  proceedings  are  calculated  to 
bring  the  profession  into  disrepute.” 

A new  R.  C.  church  is  about  to  be  built  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Michael’s,  Limerick. 

The  Berwick  drinking-fountain  in  Cork,  and 
that  in  Limerick,  presented  by  Mr.  Ryan,  the  late 
mayor  of  that  city,  have  been  erected.  Another, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Malcomson,  is  in  progress. 

On  Wednesday,  November  21&t,  the  opening  of 
the  new  orphanage  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  at 
Glasnevirj,  took  place.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
S.  J.  Butler;  and  the  builder,  Mr.  P.  Myeis. 


Tlie  new  building  for  the  Jesuits  at  Miltown- 
park,  near  Domiybrook,  has  just  been  completed. 
The  building  stands  on  25  acre.s  of  land,  and 
consists  of  two  four-story  wings,  40  feet  by  65  feet, 
connected  by  a two-story  building,  64  feet  long, 
containing  a chapel  and  refectory.  The  height  of 
the  wings  from  the  ground  level  to  the  coping  of 
prrapet  is  50  feet.  The  designs  show  a front  of 
Italian  character,  but  in  the  erection  of  tbc  build- 
ing  they  have  been  departed  from.  The  total 
cost  of  new  work.s  was  about  4,700/.  The  designs 
were  furnished  and  the  works  carried  out  under 
the  superliiteudcnce  of  Mr,  Charles  Genghegan  ; 
Mr.  John  Rooney,  builder. 

A new  lunatic  asylum  is  about  to  ho  built  near 
the  town  of  Lctterkenny,  co.  Donegal, 

A bronze  statue  is  about  to  he  erected  in  Ci>rk 
to  the  late  Alderman  Fitzgibbon.  Tiic  town 
council  arc  to  grant  a site  '’in  Patriclc-street,  or 
some  other  suitable  spot.  A drinking-fountain  is 
also  to  be  constructed  in  conncctiuu  with  llic 
statue. 


NEW  LIBRARY,  MIDDLE  TEMPLE, 
LONDON. 

In  our  volume  for  1858  (p.  567),  it  is  recorded, 
with  other  particulars,  that  the  first  stone  of  the 
New  Library  was  laid  by  the  late  Sir  Portunatus 
Dwarris,  on  the  ICth  of  August  of  that  year.  The 
strike  delayed  tlie  works,  but  the  building  is  now 
nearly  completed,  and  wo  give  in  our  present  num- 
ber a view  of  it,  and  the  plan  of  the  principal 
fioor, — the  library  proper.  This  apartment,  which 
may  be  called  96  feet  long,  including  tlie  oriel, 
42  feet  wide,  and  63  feet  in  height,  to  the  nnder- 
side  of  the  ridge,  is  covered  with  a bammer-hcam 
roof,  after  the  fashion  of  that  in  Westminster 
Hall.  In  fact,  when  it  is  looked  at  from  the 
south  end,  the  window  in  the  north  end,  not  seen 
in  our  view,  being  also  very  like  the  great  window 
in  Westminster,  the  likeness  is  disagreeably 
striking.  The  library  is  warmed  with  Perkins’s 
hot-water  pipes,  and  the  floor  is  laid  with  cement, 
in  stone  margins.  The  side  windows  and  that  in 
the  northern  end  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  by 
Messrs.  Ward.  The  latter,  containing  the  arms  of 
Templars,  is  a rich  piece  of  colour. 

Below  the  library  are  two  stories,  introduced  as 
a commercial  speculation,  with  more  advantage  In 
a pecuniary  point  of  view  than  to  the  appearance 
of  the  building  externally.  These  chambers  are 
not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  for  the  temporary 
reception  of  persons  overcome  in  the  library  by 
the  somnific  influence  of  study;  but  will  bo  let  to 
any  parties  who  wish  to  reside  or  carry  on  busi- 
ness in  the  Temple. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Abraham,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
the  architect;  Mr.  Geo,  Myers  the  contractor.  The 
carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Ruddick.  Mr. 
Brodie  (who  succeeded  the  late  James  Rowland) 
is  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  building  is  wholly  of  Bath  stone  exter- 
nally ; and  the  cost,  including  the  book-cases,  will 
be  something  under  13,000/. 


NEW  LIBRARY,  MIDDLE  TEMPLE,  LONDON. IMr..  H.  R.  AniiAiiAM,  Architect. 
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CHANGES  IN  TRADE. 

THE  FEENCH  TaEIFE. 

Geeat  distress,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  exists  at 
the  present  time  amongst  the  ribbon  weavers  of 
Coventry,  and  those  engaged  in  departments  of 
the  silk  trade,  in  Spitalfields : some  other 
branches  of  trade  are  also  depressed.  Neverthe- 
less, the  general  trade  of  the  country  is  in  a satis- 
factory state;  and,  doubtless,  the  new  Anglo- 
French  treaty  will  be  tlie  means  of  giving  in- 
cre.ased  scope  to  British  industry.  It  is,  there- 
fore, most  desh’able,  at  the  present  time,  that  both 
masters  and  workmen  should  endeavour,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  take  the  opportunity  which  is 
presented  by  the  reduction  of  duty  on  many 
articles  of  British  manhfacture. 

Amongst  some  of  the  most  important  items  of 
this  treaty,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  duty  has 
been  entirely  taken  off,  from  between  forty  and 
fifty  chemicals : amongst  them  are  the  various 
acids,  oxides  of  iron,  copper,  various  preparations 
of  potash,  Ac.  &c. ; also  earthenware  and  pot- 
tery, including  tiles  of  all  kinds,  bricks,  fire- 
bricks, gas-retorts,  drainage-pipes,  and  others; 
crucibles  of  all  sorts,  including  those  of  plumago, 
or  black-lead ; clay -pipes,  glazed  or  not,  of  all 
shapes.*  Stoneware  utensils,  and  app.aratus 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  pro- 
ducts, arc  all  to  be  admitted  into  France  duty 
free.  Common  ware  of  all  sorts,  flat  and  hollow 
ware,  including  bottles,  flasks,  household  articles, 
kitchen  utensils,  Ac.,  will  be  chjirged  4 francs 
per  100  kilos.  This  will  cause  increase  in 
trade.  Amongst  the  other  articles  from  which 
the  duty  has  been  removed  are  broken  glass 
and  cullet ; rock  crystal,  rough  or  worked, 
if  unmounted;  wool,  raw,  Australian,  imported 
from  British  entrepdts;  cotton,  raw,  imported 
direct  from  British  India,  and  from  British 
entreputs,  in  British  or  French  vessels.  Several 
vegetable  fibres  arc  also  free ; so  is  silk  in  cocoons, 
raw  or  thrown.  Slates  for  roofing  are  charged 
4 francs  per  1,000 ; in  squares  or  slabs,  10  francs 
per  100. 

Tissues,  hosiery,  and  lace,  of  pure  silk,  are  free  : 
crapes,  called  English  unbleached,  and  l.ace  of 
silk,  black  or  coloured,  and  net,  arc  reduced  to 
10  per  cent,  in  1860  : in  ISGlthey  will  be  free.  lu 
connection  with  other  matters,  a considerable  re- 
duction of  the  French  duty  will  open  a market 
which  has  hitherto  been  closed  by  the  old  re- 
strictions; and  such  will  be  the  mutual  advan- 
tages, that  a still  further  decrease  will  he  soon 
found  desirable.  So  great  a change  cannot  be 
made  without  for  a time  pressing  on  some  classes  : 
the  evil  will,  however,  not  be  met  by  the  oppo- 
sition or  disputes  of  masters  and  workmen.  The 
strike  of  the  ribbon  weavers,  at  Coventry,  has 
lead  to  no  good  result : ou  the  contrary,  we  fear 
that  it  has  been  partly  the  means  of  bringing 
distress  upon  a large  number  of  respectable  and 
industrious  families.  Many  blame  the  new  tariff 
for  this.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered, 
that  it  is  the  change  of  fashion  which  has  been 
the  chief  cause  of  this  trouble.  At  the  present 
time  ribbons  in  the  bonnets  and  dresses  of  the 
ladie3_  are  but  little  used  in  comparison  with  the 
quantity  in  demand  a few  years  ago;  velvets,  fea- 
thers, and  other  kinds  of  ornamentation  being  em- 
ployed instead.  Otherwise,  we  believe  that,  by 
improvement  of  our  skill  in  the  design  of  the 
patterns  of  these  articles,  with  the  advantage 
of  steam  machinery,  Ac.,  we  should  soon  have 
been  able  to  compete  in  this  way  with  the 
French.  It  has  been  suggested,  in  order  to  check 
the  distress  of  the  ribbon-weavers,  that,  if  every 
woman  in  England  were  to  purchase  but  one  yard 
of  ribbon,  it  would  make  a vast  improvement  in 
the  trade.  No  doubt  the  ladies  of  Great  Britain 
feel  heartily  disposed  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  this 
or  any  other  body  of  honest  workpeople  : it  may 
however,  be  feared  that  this  plau  will  uot  be  of 
any  permanent  benefit,  for  it  is  difficult  to  turn 
the  tide  of  fashion. 

Many  remember  the  days  when  brass  buttons  of 
several  descriptions  w'cre  so  generally  in  use.  Some 
thousands  of  persons  depended  on  this  production 
for  a living.  Covered  buttons  became  the  rage,  and 
in  a very  short  time  there  was  scarcely  a brass  but- 
ton to  be  seen.  Deputations  from  the  unemployed 
workmen  were  received  by  personages  of  distinc- 
tion, presents  of  brass  buttons  were  offered,  and 
benevolent  gentlemen  persisted  for  a time  in  wear- 
ing the  old  style.  This,  however,  was  of  but  little 
avail.  The  trade  of  the  brass  button  maker  became 
profitless,  and  many  were  reduced  from  a comfort- 
able position  to  one  of  poverty.  It  may  be  hoped 

* Glazed  pipes,  with  decorations,  in  relief,  of  one  or 
more  colours,  flat  or  hollow,  arc  charged  5 francs  uer 
300  kilos. 
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that  the  cloud  which  has  come  over  the  ribbon 
trade  is  but  tempoi’ary.  The  season  has  been  un- 
favourable; and  other  things  are  to  be  taken  into 
account  which  should  encourage  brighter  hopes  for 
the  future.  There  is  unfortunately  a want  of  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  workmen,  when  the  de- 
mand for  a particular  kind  of  labour  has  ceJised,  to 
undertake  some  other.  At  the  time  of  the 
change  from  stage  coaches  to  railway  carriages 
many  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  guards  and 
coachmen  were  oflered  situations  iii  connection 
with  the  railways:  only  a few  accepted  them;  and, 
in  many  cases,  these  poor  fellows  ended  their  days 
in  the  workhouse. 


THE  LONDON  COSTERMONGERS. 

So  officious  and  troublesome  has  become  the  per- 
secution of  these  street  dealers  by  certain  authorities 
ill  the  City,  that  a meeting  of  the  costermongers 
and  theirfriends  has  been  held,at  which  their  griev- 
ances were  very  fairly  argued.  It  appears  that 
there  are  about  50,000  of  these  dealers  in  London; 
that  about  10,000  of  them  are  married,  and  have 
an  average  of  five  children  each;  so  that  If  we 
add  50,000  children,  10,000  wdves,  and  50,000 
others,  we  find  that  the  number  of  persons 
depending  on  this  street  trade  amount  to 
110,000.  We  have  bad  many  opportunities  of 
judging  the  character  of  this  large  body  of  the 
London  population,  who  h.iv’c  generally  been 
driven  to  this  kind  of  life,  and  we  have  noted  the 
great  industry  of  the  majority. 

As  a matter  of  certainty,  there  are  some  of 
these  men  and  women  very  rough  in  manners,  and 
perhaps  not  very  fastidious  in  certain  m.ittcrs;  yet 
generally  wc  have  seen  much  to  be  commended  in 
the  class;  and  to  them  not  only  the  dc.alers  in 
the  market,  but  the  dwellers  in  the  poorer  districts, 
are  much  beholden.  Therefore,  while  it  is  ucces- 
sary  to  keep  the  thoroughfares  cle.ar,  wc  should  be 
sorry  to  see  a spiteful  spirit  shown  towards  them. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

StewJcleif  {Buds). — The  new  schools  lately  built 
here,  at  a cost  amounting  to  nearly  1,000/.,  have 
been  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Brighton. — The  prospectus  has  been  issued  of 
a Brighton  Hotel  Company,  with  a capital  of 
75,000/.,  in  shares  of  5/.  each,  the  promoters 
being  in  negociation  for  an  eligible  site  on  the 
West  Cliff.  The  hotel  will  contain  200  bed-rooms, 
and  accommodation  for  private  families. 

ParJehurst. — Improvements  have  been  made  at 
these  barracks.  A gallery  has  been  erected, 
besides  other  improvements  having  been  ejected. 
The  contractor  for  erecting  the  married  soldiers’ 
quarters,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Secretary- 
at-War,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  has  commenced  pre- 
paring for  the  foundation  for  the  building,  which 
is  to  be  placed  at  the  western  end,  and  facing  the 
parade  ground,  which  is  also  in  the  course  of 
restoration.  A well  for  the  new  barracks  is  now 
digging,  and  which  it  is  calculated  will  require  to 
be  carried  to  the  depth  of  300  feet  before  a suffi- 
cient supply  of  water  will  be  obtained. 

Worcester. — Another  step  in  the  progress  of 
our  street  architecture,  says  the  local  Ilerald,  has 
been  taken  by  the  erection  of  a shop  at  the  corner 
of  Broad-street  and  the  Cross.  The  proprietors 
are  Messrs.  Spriggs  A Co.  It  has  been  erected 
by  Mr.  Hemming,  builder,  Lowosmoor,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Rowe,  of  this  city,  architect,  and 
is  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The  shop  has  a 
long  front,  occupying  the  corner  of  Broad-street 
and  the  Cross.  It  is  composed  of  plateglass  set  In 
brass  frames,  and  forming  a series  of  windows  in 
both  streets,  with  an  entrance  in  the  angle.  The 
shop  and  principal  room  above  are  illuminated  at 
night  by  circles  of  gas-jets,  disposed  in  sunlight 
pattern,  with  cut  crystal  pendants.  The  house  is 
probably  the  loftiest  in  the  city,  and  Mr.  Spriggs 
has  given  the  public  the  benefit  of  a considerable 
additiou  to  the  width  of  the  footpath. 

Malton. — The  works  for  laying  down  a system 
of  large  drainage  pipes  along  the  streets  of  Malton 
are  being  proceeded  with.  The  drainage,  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  has  a great  inclination  to  the  river,  and  the 
trunk  drains  are  being  laid  12  feet  deep,  in  order 
that  the  cellars  and  kitchens  may  be  drained  if 
required.  The  work  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
1,500/,  The  adjoining  town  of  Norton  is  also 
under  a survey  by  Mr.  Jno.  C.  Wise,  who  is 
nearly  ready  with  the  sections,  Ac.,  with  a view  to 
the  drainage  of  that  place,  which  at  present  is 
very  defective.  Both  schemes  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Malton  Boai’d  of  Health. 

Bristol. — New  schools  connected  with  St. 
Clement’s  Church  have  been  opened.  The  build- 
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ings  consist  of  schoolroom,  70  feet  by  22  feet ; 
class-room,  16  feet  by  14  feet;  with  teachers’  resi- 
dence, all  in  the  Early  Decorated  style  of  nrchitec- 
tiire,  from  the  designsofMr.S.B.Gjibriel,  of  Bristol, 
architect,  and  cost  1,400/,  The  design  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  following  contractors, — King, 
mason;  Lawrence,  c.arpcnter;  Melsom,  plasterer 
and  painter. 

Leeds. — An  extraordinary  gener.al  meeting  of 
the  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society  has 
been  held,  to  receive  the  report  of  their  building 
committee,  and  to  decide  upon  some  means  for 
carrying  out  the  proposed  additions  to  and  alter- 
ations in  the  hall  of  the  society.  The  ch.ainnan 
explained  that  two  sets  of  plans  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee,  aud  one  had  been  chosen. 
According  to  the  selected  plan  the  estimated  ex- 
pense, in  all,  was  2,662/.  The  committee,  however, 
felt  stronglythat  a new  elevation  wouldbe  required, 
the  cost  of  which  would  amount  to  540/.  Tims 
there  were  3,202/.  for  the  inside  and  outside  of  the 
old  and  new  buildings.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
plan  an  additional  sura  of  1,200/.  would  be  wanted. 
After  some  discussion  the  following  resolutions 
were  carried: — “That  it  would  he  desirable  to 
carry  out  the  plans  produced,  and  adopt  the  im- 
proved exterior  elevation  as  well  as  the  internal 
arrangements,  provided  the  requisite  funds  can  be 
obtained  ; and  that  for  that  purpose  the  subscrip- 
tions should,  if  possible,  he  raised  to  8,000/. 
and  “ That  the  general  committee  be  requested  to 
continue  their  services,  and,  if  the  required  fund 
can  be  raised,  to  proceed  with  the  execution  of  the 
work.”  The  plans  selected  have  been  proposed  by 
Messrs.  Dobson  A Chorley, 

Hull. — The  Hull  Park  Committee  have  decided 
that  the  People’s  Park  should  be  laid  out  at  a cost 
not  exceeding  5,000/.,  exclusive  of  planting  the 
trees.  Mr.  Pearson  (ex-mayor)  has  made  arrange- 
ments with  Mr.  Earle,  the  sculptor,  for  a raarlde 
statue  of  her  Majesty,  to  be  erected  in  the  park. 
A subscription  is  at  present  on  foot  in  Hull  for 
raising  a statue  to  Mr.  Pearson,  the  donor  of  the 

park. A new  company  has  been  formed  here, 

in  order  to  construct  a large  dock  on  the  west 
side  of  the  town.  The  old  dock  company  have 
issiied  a report,  in  which  they  virtually  announce 
their  intention  to  oppose  the  scheme  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  apply  for  power  to  construct  a dock 
themselves  of  a similar  character. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NE^S. 

Walton  {BueJes). — The  church  of  Walton  St. 
Michael  has  undergone  a general  reparation,  and 
been  reopened.  The  restoration  of  the  nave  was 
intrusted  to  Mr.  Scott,  that  of  the  chancel  to 
Mr.  William  White,  under  whose  auspices  also 
the  ancieut  rectory  has  received  enlargement  and 
some  interior  polychromatic  decoration.  The  old 
unsightly  pewing,  which  crowded  up  the  nave  of 
the  church,  has  given  way  to  open  benches.  The 
choir  has  been  simply  fitted  in  oak.  The  pave  ■ 
ments  of  the  sacrarium  and  chancel  have  been  re- 
laid  with  tiles  in  plain  colours,  intermixed  with 
the  old  stone  paving.  A new  communion-table, 
rail,  and  sedilia  have  been  provided.  The  cast 
window  has  been  repaired  and  glazed  with 
stencilled  quarries  by  Messrs.  Lavers  A Barraud ; 
a new  vestry  added  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel;  and  a choir  organ,  by  Mr.  H.  Willis, 
erected — partially  recessed  in  the  wall — with  the 
key-board  fitted  into  the  stall-desk. 

Wolverton. — The  new  church  at  Stantonbury, 
which  has  recently  been  erected  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  large  population  connected  with  the 
works  of  the  London  and  North- AVestern  Rail- 
way at  Wolverton,  has  been  consecrated.  The 
edifice  is  situated  about  three-quarters  of  a mile 
from  the  Wolverton  station,  on  the  west  side,  and 
is  built  of  stone,  in  the  Decorated  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Street,  of 
London.  The  tower  and  spire,  which  are  intended 
to  be  raised  to  a height  of  156  feet,  are  left  im- 
fiuishcd  from  want  of  funds.  The  interior  is  with- 
out galleries,  and  has  an  open-timbered  roof,  with 
aisles,  and  unenclosed  scats,  instead  of  pews.  The 
walls  are  of  Cosgrove  atone,  with  Ancaster  dress- 
ings, the  marble  pilasters  supporting  the  arches 
being  of  a dark  red  colour.  The  stone  pulpit 
occupies  a kind  of  recess  on  one  side,  and  bears 
an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  it  was  presented 
by  the  foreman  and  workmen  at  the  Wolverton 
factory.  There  is  also  an  octangular  stone  font, 
the  gift  of  the  Marchioness  of  Chandos,  the  wife 
of  the  chairman  of  the  North-Western.  The  ei3- 
trances  and  floor  are  paved  with  tiles.  Mr.  Mills, 
of  Stratford-on-Avon,  Is  the  builder  of  the  church, 
which,  it  may  be  added,  contains  sittings  for  nearly 
500  persons.  The  cost  of  the  structure,  so  far  as 
it  is  now  completed,  has  been  4,430/.,  of  which 
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sum  the  shareholders  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  have  contributed  2,560^,  and 
persons  locally  interested,  and  others,  1,870L  A 
farther  sum  of  1,0007.  will  he  required  to  complete 
the  spire  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tower.  A 
burial-ground  surrounds  the  church  ; and  nearly 
contiguous  to  it  are  school-rooms,  large  enough 
for  400  children,  which  have  now  been  in  use  for 
a considerable  period. 

Southhorottgh. — St.  Thomas’s  Church,  erected 
at  a cost  of  2,1007,  has  been  consecrated.  The 
edifice  was  completed  about  fourteen  months  ago. 
The  dc.sign  is  in  the  Early  Pointed  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  the  materials  used  are  the  Kentish  rag 
and  Path  stone.  The  building  consists  of  a nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  and  ebancelwith  north  and 
south  aisles,  an  organ-chamber,  south  porch,  and 
vestry.  A clerestory,  with  eight  cinquefoil  win- 
dows, serves  to  liglit  the  upper  part  of  the  nave, 
and  terminates  at  the  west  end  of  the  building  in 
a doublebell  gable,  beneath  which  is  a couplet  of 
lancet  windows  divided  by  a massive  buttress  ex- 
tending from  the  bell  gable  downward,  and  termi- 
nating at  the  base  in  a western  doorway.  The 
remaining  windows  throughout  are  of  a simple 
cliaraeter,  disposed  in  lancets,  trefoil-headed  and 
soflit-cusped.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  slates 
from  the  Bangor  and  Talacre  quarries,  disposed  in 
ornamental  patterns.  Internally  the  church  is 
of  Calverlcy  stone,  with  alternated  round  and 
octangular  piers,  arches  and  dressings,  of  that 
material.  It  is  arranged  to  accommodate  up- 
wards of  300  on  the  ground-floor,  with  open  seats 
of  deal,  stained  and  varnished,  as  are  the  exposed 
1 imbers  of  tbe  open  roof.  The  architect  is  Mr.  F. 
Jfyde  Pownull,  of  London;  and  the  works  were 
executed  by  Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw,  of  West- 
minster. 


balishurg. — Ilie  memorial  church  to  Georg 
Herbert,  ilie  poet,  lias  at  length  been  erected,  i 
his  own  parish,  Beraerton  (a  village  in  close  cor 
tiguity  to  the  city  of  Salisbury).  The  clmrc 
stands  on  a site  near  the  edifice  where  he  former) 
ministered  and  lived,  and  beneath  the  altar  c 
which  he  was  buried.  Thursday,  the  13th  of  tb 
present  month,  is  fixed  for  the  consecration.  I 
is  not  intended,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  remove  Ih 
old  edifice,  which  is  a small  and  ruinons  strnctuia 
only  about  45  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide,  witlion 
any  architectural  pretensions.  The  new  church  i 
in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  and  is  to  be  dedi 
rated  to  St.  John  tbe  Evangelist.  It  is  built  c 
Bath,  fisbury,  Mclbury,  and  other  stone,  and  con 
si.sts  of  a nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and 
cbanccl,  on  tbe  north  side  of  which  is  a tower,  sur 
mounted  by  a pointe  d bell-turret.  The  interior  i 
about  10  L feet  in  length,  and  53  feet  in  width 
and  is  fitted  up  witli  open  stained  deal  benches  t 
accommodate  365  per.soiis.  Tlic  pulpit  and  fon 
are  alike  of  stone,  carved,  and  the  general  ctl’ec 
of  the  interior  is  enhanced  by  a stained  glass  oas 
window.  Mr.  Wyatt,  of  London,  was  the  nrclii 
tect;J\rr:  Shaftesbury,  the  builder ; anc 

i'll’.  Ilowitt,  ot  Wilton,  clerk  of  the  works. 

Cirencester.  — 'Tha  new  church  of  the  Iloh 
Irmit.y  at  Waterinoor  ha.s  been  enlarged,  and  till 
nnluiibhed  d.'signs  of  Mr.  Scott  have  been  com 
plctccl.  Dr.  Warneford’s  trustees  and  tbe  Dioce 
san  Association  made  grants  of  2007.  and  707  t( 
msnro  free  and  open  seats,  which  now  accommo 
(late  130  more  persons,  and  the  church  lias  heei 
rc-opened.  The  church  has  been  warmed  by  hot 
air  iipparatns.  furnished  by  Iladcn,  of  Trowbridge 
at  the  cost  ot  an  anonymous  benefactor,  who  nre 
se.ntcd  1007.  for  tbe  purpose.  There  is  some  artis 
tic_c.arved  work  by  Gefilowski,  of  Liverpool,  ii 
iriut,  foliage,  angelic  figures,  ikc. 


COUNTRY  COTTAGES,— OVERCROWDEI 
AND  UNDRAINED. 

A BEUKsiiinE  magistrate,  in  a stateme 
made  at  a recent  dinner  of  the  Faringdon  Ar^i 
cultural  Library,  gives  particulars  of  a speci 
examination  into  the  state  of  the  cottages  of  agi 
cultural  labourers  of  the  district,  wbieb  fully  cc 
roborates  all  wc  have  said  on  the  sahject  of  sm 
cottages  generally  j and  he  himself  remarks  th 
tie  is  firmly  convinced  that  this  is  but  a fu 
sample  of  the  condition  of  tbe  agvlculturnl  labou 
mg  population  of  England.  “Indeed,”  be  adc 
1 nave  been  assured  by  fanners  that  the  want 
decent  accommodation  lias  for  some  time  past  bci 
driving  the  superior  class  of  peasantry  to  eir 
grate;  and  that,  unless  some  reformation  1 
brought  obotit.nooo  but  tbe  feeble  and  mostign 
rant  will  remain  m places  where  decent  lodging 
not  to  be  procured."  So  totally  inadequate  is  tl 
accommodation  m most  of  these  cottages,  that 
IS  quite  common  to  And  fathers  and  mothers  wil 
grown-up,  as  well  as  younger,  sons  and  danghtei 


the  last  of  these  with  one,  two,  and  even  fom- 
illegitimate  children,  sleeping  together,  “pell- 
mell,”  as  is  remarked,  in  numbers  varying  from 
5 or  6 to  8,  and  even  12,  in  one  room  ! ! Drains  arc 
generally  a-w.anting,  or  when  laid,  even  worse  than 
if  a-wanting,  as  in  flowing  into  a sitting-room,  or 
emitting  stenches  at  a front  door.  'Ihe  whole 
state  of  matters  is  fearful,  and,  moreover  it  is 
most  disgraceful  to  land-owners.  In  one  instance, 
that  of  Longworth,  it  is  said  that  “ Most  of  the 
cottages  in  this  village  are  very  old,  some  of  them 
scarcely  fit  to  live  in.  (Said  to  be  ecclesiastical 
property.)”  At  a time  when  so  much  attention  is 
being  paid  to  the  breed,  keep,  and  condition  of 
horses,  and  other  beasts,  it  is  shocking  to  think  of 
such  neglect  of  human  beings.  Would  not  many 
land-owners  and  farmers  find  it  to  the  advantage 
of  their  much-loved  pockets  were  they  to  turn 
their  ploughmen  and  their  farm-women  into  the 
well  built  and  ventilated,  drained  and  cleaned 
stables  and  cow-houses,  there  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  the  sleek,  fat,  and  spirited  animals  of  which 
they  are  so  proud  ? The  magistrate  referred  to 
(Mr.  H.  Tucker)  suggests  that  “Surely  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  authorizes  the  Government  to 
advance  money  to  landed  proprietors  for  the 
draining  of  land,  erecting  farm  buildings,  .ic., 
might  extend  its  provisions  to  the  more  important 
duty’  of  hou.sing  the  poor,  if  it  were  only  with 
even  half  the  comfort  in  which  wo  house  our 
cattle  and  our  horses.” 


LINCOLN  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

Designs  have  been  sought  for  master’s  new 
roside.nce.  In  reply  ten  were  sent  in,  out  of 
which  five  were  selected  for  further  considera- 
tion, bearing  tbe  following  names  and  mottoes : — 
“Beta”  (Mr.  Giles);  I^Ir.  Drury,  Lincoln;  Mr. 
Goddard,  Lincoln;  “Ides,”  London  (name  not 
known);  and  one  marked  “Justice.”  Tbe  last 
was  accepted  by  the  visitors,  and  proved  to  be  by 
Messrs.  Bellamy  k Hardy,  of  Lincoln. 


markable  Drinking  Cup  used  by  the  old  Viscounts 
of  Kilsyth;  and  on  Arms  used  by  a Glasgow 
Family,  of  the  name  of  Muir,  at  the  Battle  of 
Prestonpans.” 


LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK,  LOMBARD 
STREET. 

Tiie  contract  for  the  superstructure  of  the  pro- 
posed new  building  for  the  London  and  County 
Banking  Company  has  been  undertaken  by  Messrs. 
Jackson  & Shaw,  for  tbe  sum  of  14,8307.,  e.vclnsive 
of  the  fittings.  The  basement,  with  its  range  of 
strong  rooms,  stationary  departments,  and  lavata- 
tories,  has  been  already  completed  by  Messrs. 
Myers  up  to  the  street-level.  Tbe  banking  de- 
partment will  be  fire-proof.  The  elevation  in 
Lombard-street  will  be  of  Portland-stone,  with 
rusticated  Doric  columns,  as  will  also  that  in 
Nicholas-lane,  up  to  the  first  floor,  above  which 
.Jennings’s  patent  facing  bricks  will  be  used,  an 
experiment  which  will  be  worth  watching.  It 
should  also  bo  remarked  that  the  whole  of  the 
stone  to  be  employed  will  be  obtained  from  ohl 
Westminster  Bridge.  Mr.  C.  Parnell  is  the 
architect. 


THE  HULL  DRAINAGE  (QUESTION. 

A HATUER  stormy  debate  has  taken  place  in 
the  Hull  Board  of  Health  on  the  long  mooted 
question  of  the  west  district  drainage  and  tbe 
merits  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Ilawksley  (supported 
by  the  local  surveyor,  Mr.  Marillicr),  aud  that  of 
Mr.  C.  F.  Butler,  the  assistant  surveyor,  which,  as 
onr  readers  may  recollect,  is  on  the  gravitating 
principle. 

The  debate  arose  upon  a motion, — 

“ That  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hawksley,  C.E,,  for  the  drainage 
of  the  west  district  of  this  borough,  together  with  liU 
report  of  ihe  1st  October,  18.^8,  thereon,  and  presented  to 
this  Board  on  the  28th  day  of  the  same  month  of  October, 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  adopted  ; and  that  all  pre- 
vious resolutions  of  this  Board  adoptiug  any  oilier  plan 
of  or  for  such  drainage,  and  inconsistent  with  this  reso- 
lution, be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  rescinded 


CLIFTON  COLLEGE  COSIPETITION. 

InE  council  having  decided  to  confine  the  com- 
petition to  the  architects  of  Clifton  and  Bi'istol. 
issued  their  “ instructions  ” in  the  first  week  of 
October,  and  invited  all  architects  whose  names 
appeared  in  the  local  directory  to  send  in  designs. 
Tbe  sum  to  be  expcndcil  on  the  college  alone  is 
10,0007.  The  author  of  the  best  design  is  to 
carry  ont  the  works  at  the  usual  per  centage ; and 
tbe  authors  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth-best 
designs  are  to  receive  respectively  507,,  307.,  and 
207.  In  response  to  this  invKation,  upwards  of 
twenty  designs  were  sent  in  on  the  28th  ultimo. 
A sub-coinniittoe  of  tlie  council  was  appointed  to 
examine  and  rc'port  upon  the  designs  submitted, 
and  they  afterwards  called  in  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey,  architect.  ITtimatcly  the 
design  o^t  Mr.  Charles  Hansom  was  selected  as  the 
best.  The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
hiorton,  the  third  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin,  and  the 
fourth  to  Mr.  T.  11.  Lysaght. 


GLASGOW  ARCH.EOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Glasgow 
Archajological  Society  Mr.  Robert  Hart  read  a 
paper  on  “The  Remains  of  an  Ancient  British 
\ ilhigc  near  Busby,  in  Cuthcart  Parish.”  Nume- 
rous traces  of  these  pit-houses  are  said  to  be  found 
in  Aberdeenshire,  and  on  the  bank  of  Lochfine, 
and  other  places.  These  are  found  rarely  to  ex- 
ceed 8 feet  in  diameter.  Those  found  at  Overlie 
were  of  the  kind  called  “Piets’ houses”  by  Wil- 
son  and  others.  They  wore  arranged  in  a convex 
crescent  round  the  foot  of  the  small  hill— thirty- 
six  in  number— and  on  the  flat  top  of  it  six,  also 
m a curve.  Those  round  the  base  of  the  hill  were 
dug  about  4i  feet  deep  into  the  hill,  and  aver- 
aged  about  12  feet  square.  The  sides  of  some 
were  lined  with  a thin  wall  of  stone  : one  or  two 
had  slabs  of  thin  undressed  stone  set  on  end  to 
support  the  earth  sides:  others  had  nothing  but 
the  natural  soil  for  walls.  Tlierc  was  a passage  or 
entrance  in  the  centre  of  one  side  in  each,  going 
m upon  a level  witli  tlie  floor:  tut  those  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  had  an  inclined  passage  down  into 
them.  The  floors  of  them  all  were  paved  with 
irregular-shaped  thin  flag-stones,  such  as  might  be 
got  m the  bottom  of  the  Cart.  In  the  centre  of 
the  floor  there  was  a hole  or  space  left  to  hold  the 
tiro,  and  the  remains  of  the  fires  were  found  in 


-.  n;.,u  It  paper  ••  un  uertf 

1 eculiantios  ot  Scuttish  Heraldry;”  and  Dr 
1 . Stewart  read  the  first  of  a paper  “On  a i 


and  on  an  amendment  to  the  effect, — 

" That  it  be  a direction  to  the  Committee  of  Works  to 
submit  Mr.  Butler’s  plan  for  the  drainage  of  the  west  dis- 
trict of  this  borough  to  T.  Page,  esq.,  C.E.,  late  Goveni- 
nieiit  inspector  for  Croydon,  with  instructions  to  report 
to  the  Committee  on  the  following  points,  or  on  such  of 
them  as  he  may  deem  requisite,  nainely  First— Whe- 
ther in  his  judgment  Mr.  Butler's  plan  for  the  drainage  of 
the  west  district,  if  carried  out  in  the  manner  proposed  hy 
him,  would  prove  efilcient.  Secondly — It  in  his  opinion 
it  would  not,— whether  he  can  suggest  any  alteration 
therein  hy  which  it  might  be  made  so.  Thirdly— In  tlie 
event  of  his  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Butlcr'.s 
plan  docs  not,  in  its  present  form,  and  cannot,  be  so 
amended  as  to  afford  a reasonable  prospect  of  its  result 
being  satisfactory,— whether  he  can  himself  furnish  the 
Ciiinmittec  with  an  independent  plan  for  the  eftectuni 
drainage  of  the  west  district  on  the  principle  of  gravit.a- 
tion.  Lastly— If  able  to  supply  such  plan,  what  would  be 
its  general  character,  and  the  approximate  cost  of  carry- 
ing it  into  execution  ; and  that  all  other  resolutions  ot  the 
Board  to  the  contrary  be,  and  tlie  same  are,  hereby  re- 
scinded.” 

Another  form  of  amendment  was  proposed,  em- 
bodying a suggestion  that  Mr.  Hawkeley’s  plan, 
as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Butler,  should  be  submitUd 
to  Mr.  Rage;  that  whatever  decision  Mr.  Pago 
might  give  with  regard  to  either  of  them, 
should  be  final  and  binding  upon  the  Board  ; niul 
that,  immediately  upon  receipt  of  Mr.  Page’s 
decision,  the  work  should  be  proceeded  with 
according  to  his  report  as  to  which  was  the  best 
scheme. 

In  course  of  the  debate  it  was  asserted  that 
there  was  in  fact  no  plan  other  than  a written  one 
by  Mr.  Ilasvksley  before  the  meeting,  and  that 
what  plan  there  w’as  had  been  so  indefinite,  that 
Mr.  Marillicr,  the  surveyor,  had  “mistaken  the 
top  for  tbe  bottom  of  it.”  This  the  surveyor 
denied;  and  it  appeared  that  some  slight  mis- 
understanding only  had  occurred  with  regard  to 
tbe  invert  and  the  crown  of  one  of  tbe  sewers. 

Very  difl'erent  opinions  seemed  to  bo  enter- 
tained as  to  the  east  district  drainage  (on  Mr. 
Butler’s  plan),  some  maintaining  that  it  was  very 
imperfect,  and  that  the  ne'v  Pearson  park  could 
nob  be  properly  drained  by  it. 

After  much  talk  and  no  little  recrimination,  the 
previous  question  was  supported,  and  the  clerk,  on 
being  appealed  to  on  the  eflect  of  carrying  this 
question,  said  that  they  would  be  in  precisely  the 
same  position  as  they  were  before.  There  was  a 
resolution  on  the  books  approving  of  Mr.  Butler’s 
plan,  and  another  giving  instruction  to  the  Works 
Committee  to  carry  it  out.  If  they  carried  the 
previous  question  these  resolutions  would  remain, 
and  It  would  be  for  future  action  to  be  taken  on 
them. 

Finally  the  previous  question  was  carried  by  a 
miyority  of  27  to  15. 


Dec.  15,  I860.] 
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ADULTERATION  OE  LINSEED  OIL. 
continue  to  receive  letters  showing  the 
great  want  of  pure  oil.  One  correspondent  says, — 
They  are  now  putting  comuion  resin  in  it,  which 
is  very  injurious  to  paint,  and  becomes  tacky  in  a 
warm  atmosphere.  The  white  lead  you  generally 
get,  no  doubt,  is  ground  up  with  bad  oil.  You 
cannot  depend  upon  making  a good  job  of  flat 
painting  : it  will  become  glossy  and  patchy  in  a 
short  time  after  it  is  done,  though  nothing  but  tur- 
pentine is  used.  The  oil  question  is  really  a 
matter  of  importance.  For  inside  work,  the  only 
sure  mode  of  making  a good  job  of  plain  painting 
is  by  using  a little  good  elastic  varnish  and  tur- 
pentine, instead  of  oilj  but  this  is  too  expensive 
for  work  generally;  although,  if  done  in  this 
manner,  the  work  would  last  two  or  three  times 
ns  long  as  the  ordinary  process  of  painting,  and 
look  much  superior.  It  would  be  a good  thing  for 
the  tradesmen  and  public  if  any  one  would  pub- 
lish the  true  and  best  mode  of  testing  whether 
the  oil  is  genuine  or  not. 

Thomas  Kebshaw. 


COMPETITIONS  FOR  STAINED  GLASS. 

I WAS  glad  to  see  in  your  number  of  the  1st 
instant  some  attention  had  been  drawn  to  your 
extract  of  my  letter,  which  appeared  in  your  im- 
pression of  the  10th  ult.,  with  reference  to  the 
making  designs  for  stained  glass  more  publicly 
competitive. 

But  the  more  I think  what  the  effect  of  such 
a plan  would  be,  the  more  I feel  convinced  that 
it  would  tend  to  raise  the  art  of  stained-glass 
designing,  greatly  higher  than  it  at  present 
stands. 

I think  it  would  give  a great  impetus  to  ad- 
vanced students  in  Government  Schools  of  Design, 
to  have  such  a means  open  to  them  of  showing 
their  powers  in  designing;  and  even  to  attempt 
designs  of  this  kind  for  other  art  manufacturers 
would  also  add  to  such  impetus.  To  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  practical  working  out  of  such 
designs  is,  of  course,  very  necessary  ; hut  I believe, 
generally  speaking,  with  opportunities  for  learn- 
ing, there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  attaining  this 
knowledge,  hut  often  very  much  the  reverse. 

Another  good  that  would  result  is,  that  it 
would  allow  young  men  to  think  and  act  more  for 
themselves  in  this,  and  not  be  in  any  way 
hampered,  as  one  so  often  hears  they  are,  by  what 
their  employers  may  think  or  wish  to  do.  At  all 
events  the  plan  is  not  likely  to  do  any  harm,  and 
it  might  do  much  good.  Why,  then,  should  it 
not  he  attempted  ? 

I still  do  not  think  the  choosing,  out  of  such 
designers  for  stained  glass,  the  best  idealist, 
colourist,  and  delineator,  and  if  possible  combining 
them  to  produce  the  window,  would  make  the 
“miserable  jumble”  which  your  correspondent, 
“Peter,”  imagines.  If  good  idea,  colour,  and 
drawing  are  found  to  exist  most  in  one  design,  the 
designer  thereof  is  certainly  the  man  to  he  em- 
ployed for  the  work ; and  a more  satisfactory  thing 
is  likely  to  result  than  if  three  were  employed  at 
it.  But  such  a man  is  as  rarely  to  be  found  as 
hidden  treasures.  I believe  more  artists  do 
possess  these  qualities  than  we  are  apt  to  sup- 
pose; but,  in  order  to  arrive  at  e.xtraordinary 
perfection  in  one  or  two  of  them,  the  other  one 
or  two  arc  neglected.  Many  aim  at  drawing,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  two  qualities,  power 
at  chiaroscuro  and  colouring,  and  many  fewer  at 
idea. 

Of  modern  painters.  Turner  perhaps  combined 
these  three  qualities  to  most  perfection;  but  even 
his  drawing  seems  to  have  been  sometimes 
neglected  so  as  to  excel  the  more  in  idea  and 
colour. 

But  to  return.  Out  of  many  designs  which 
might  be  submitted  for  a stained-glass  window, 
let  us  suppose  that  none  of  them  combined  all  the 
three  qualities  specified,  or  even  tsvo  of  them  : my 
plan  for  making  the  most  out  of  the  number 
would  be  the  following : — 

Discover  which  design  showed  the  most  har- 
monious colouring,indoingwhicb  there  would  be  no 
great  difficulty ; next  that  which  showed  the  most 
correct  drawing,  in  discovering  which  there  would 
be  more  difficulty;  and  next,  that  which  was  the 
most  rich  in  idea,  to  discover  which  might  possibly 
he  exceedingly  difficult,  for  the  richest  ideas  are 
very  often  the  most  subtle.  For  that  reason  a 
plain  description  of  the  artists’  ideas  would  be 
necessary  to  accompany  such  a work,  in  order 
to  avoid  unnecessary  delay  in  discovering  the  best 
idealist.  It  would  also  he  essential,  that  those 
destined  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  such  works 
should  either  bo  artists,  or  men  well  veised  in  art. 


Let  the  general  arrangement  and  ideas  of  the 
idealist  be  submitted  to  the  correct  delineator, 
and  I think  a subject  rich  in  drawing  and  idea 
would  result.  If  this,  then,  were  submitted  to 
the  man  who  shows  the  innate  quality  of  pro- 
ducing harmonious  colouring — a quality  so  rarely 
seen  in  our  enlightened  age, — I believe  a very 
perfect  window  would  he  the  consequence. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  in  “ Modern  Painters,”  says, — 
“ That  art  is  greatest  which  conveys  to  the  mind 
of  the  spectator,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  the 
greatest  number  of  the  greatest  ideas.”  This  is 
true  with  regard  to  all  works  of  fine  art;  and  no 
doubt,  properly  to  convey  these  ideas,  proper 
execution  is  required;  hut  I maintain  that  those 
ideas  may  he,  and  often  arc,  conveyed  by  very 
inferior  execution ; and  it  is  to  obviate  such  defi- 
ciency that,  where  it  is  practicable,  I would  ask 
the  assistance  of  another- 

A SiL'DENT  IN  Art. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  IPSWICH. 

I BEG  leave  to  second  the  proposition  of  your  cor- 
respondent respecting  the  improvement  of  Brook- 
street;  and  I have  no  doubt  that  all  who  look  to 
Ipswich  ns  the  capital  of  their  native  county 
will,  with  the  usual  patriotism,  concur  in  the 
same.  A similar  improvement  is  wanting  at  the 
east  cud  of  the  butter-market,  where  it  enters 
Brook-street;  more  especially  now  that  the  west 
end  of  the  butter-market  opens  into  the  line  of 
streets  leading  from  the  Eastern  Counties  Station. 
It  is  worth  making  a public  subscription  for, 
which  W’ould  certainly  be  responded  to  in  Ipswich ; 
for  a still  greater  improvement  was  effected  in 
Colchester  by  the  same  means,  though  the  popu- 
lation of  this  town  is  little  more  than  one-half 
that  ofipswich.  W.  SCAROILL. 


BUILDING  STONES. 

In  your  recent  notice  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  Statistics 
of  Building  Stones  you  do  not  mention  an  excel- 
lent Bath  stone  from  Murkill  Dou'n  quarry,  which 
has  lately  come  under  my  notice,  and  has  been 
used  in  several  of  the  buildings  in  Gloucester — 
the  markets,  the  corn  exchange,  Ac.  For  outside 
works  it  is  the  best  weather  stone  that  I have 
seen  under  the  name  of  Bath  stone,  being  com- 
posed chieily  of  shelly  or  fiinty-looking  particles, 
very  equably  disposed  throughout. 

I should  hope  that  his  work  makes  mention  of 
Painswick  stone,  dug  from  the  Coteswold  hills, 
about  six  miles  south-east  of  Gloucester.  I may 
describe  it  as  an  oolitic  freestone,  resembling 
wrought  Caen  stone  in  appearance,  but  with  far 
better  wearing  properties ; it  is  excellent  for  in- 
door-finished work,  as  well  as  for  outdoor-work, 
when  not  used  in  projections  such  as  bases,  string 
courses,  buttress  slopes,  label  mouldings,  Ac.,  in 
which  positions  Murhill  Down  Bath  is  preferable, 
or  a stone  called  Bisley  in  this  neighbourhood, 
which  is  also  used  for  the  ashlar  work  on  the 
ground  line,  “ between  wind  and  water,”  os  the 
sailors  wonld  term  it.  The  fine  central  -tower, 
and  other  parts,  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  arc  built 
in  this  manner  with  the  two  stones,  Fainswiclc 
and  Bisley. 

If  the  Great  "Western  Railway  Company  were 
to  make  a small  branch-line  from  Stroud  or  Ciren- 
cester to  Painswick  and  Bisley  quarries,  close  at 
hand,  these  valuable  building  stones  might  rival 
the  supplies  of  Caen  and  Bath  stones  in  the  Lon- 
don market.  W.  H.  E. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Roebuck,  who  writes  to  us  to  urge 
the  goodness  of  the  stone  from  the  hills  west  of 
Huddersfield,  remarks,  with  much  truth,  “ When 
decay  has  taken  place  in  a building  such  as 
Westminster  Palace,  the  permanent  remedy  I 
believe  to  he  in  introducing  carefully  selected . 
stones  from  the  best  quarries  in  the  district  from 
which  the  stone  of  the  New  Palace  was  supplied, 
rather  than  from  any  coating  whatever  applied  to 
the  whole  building  indiscriminately.” 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  PURIFICATION 
OF  SEWAGE,  AT  CROYDON. 

Apter  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place,  1 
need  hardly  say  that  the  most  effectual  method 
by  which  the  sewer  water  from  large  towns  should 
be  purified,  before  it  passes  into  the  rivers,  has  now 
become  a matter  of  great  and  vital  importance. 

A correct  and  detailed  account  of  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  carried  out  during  the 
last  two  years  by  the  Croydon  Local  Board,  under 
my  direction,  on  a largo  setdo  and  at  much  ex- 
pense, may  he  of  value  to  many  other  towns, 
which  are  probably  now  in  equally  difficult  cir- 


cumstances to  those  in  which  this  rapidly-mcrcas- 
ing  district  has  been  placed. 

1 will  first  state  that  no  mechanical  moans  have 
been  adopted  to  mix  the  difi'erent  deodorizing  and 
disinfecting  agents,  hereinafter  described,  with 
the  sewer  water;  hut,  as  they  were  all  applied  in 
a liquid  state,  the  intermixture  was  in  most  cases 
rapidly  effected. 

The  flow  of  sewage  water  at  Croydon  varies 
with  the  state  of  the  weather,  from  GOO  to  1,400 
gallons  per  minute  ; the  whole  amount  discharged 
being  from  800,000  to  1,400,000  gallons  during 
the  twenty-four  hours; — a part  of  this,  discharged 
' during  the  night,  being  clean  water. 

The  apparatus  used  during  these  experiments 
was  of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of  two  wooden 
cisterns,  holding  500  gallons  each,  and  two  pre- 
cipitating and  filtering  tanks,  lined  with  brick, 
being  each  in  length  320  feet;  width,  45  feet; 
and  depth,  from  4 feet  to  3 feet ; each  holding 
about  260,000  gallons.  These  tanks  are  subdivided 
by  one  longitudinal  wall,  and  three  transverse 
walls,  besides  perforated  iron-plates,  so  placed  as 
to  contain  a thickness  of  straw,  gravel,  and  coke. 
They  were  generally  worked  alternately,  so  as  to 
give  time  for  substances  held  in  suspension  to  pre- 
cipitate, and  also  to  facilitate  the  action  of  any 
chemical  agents  used  to  fix  or  separate  the  matter 
held  in  solution. 

The  water  passes  from  these  tanks  into  a cvtl 
vert  one-quarter  of  a mile  long;  and,  at  the  time 
these  experiments  were  made,  also  through  about 
li  mile  of  open  ditches  before  it  entered  the 
river.  The  water  now  passes  over  fields  inter- 
sected with  irrigating  channels,  to  which  I will 
not  further  allude, — a statement  respecting  these 
having  already  appeared  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers. 

In  the  following  account  of  the  different  ex- 
periments, a statement  of  the  peculiar  effect  pro- 
duced by  each  is  given : the  general  effect  com- 
mon to  all  is  afterwards  stated ; — 

The  first  trial  was  made  with  lime-water.  i,2U0  lbs. 
of  lime  were  slaked  dailj  in  the  cisterns,  and  then  passed 
into  a manhole  situate  in  the  sewer,  300  feet  before  it 
entered  the  tank.s : this  effectually  deodorized  the  water 
passing  into  and  from  them,  hut  gave  a clouded  and 
milky  appearance  to  it;  and  before  it  reached  tlie  river 
there  was  a smell  clearly  perceptible,  and  a white  deposit 
left  on  the  sides  of  ditches.  The  expense  of  this  process 
was  about  one  guinea  per  day. 

The  second  trial  was  made  with  pcrchloridc  of  iron, 
made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Way,  by  dissolving  iron 
rust  in  muriatic  acid : this  was  applied  at  the  same  place, 
in  quantities  varying  from  6o  to  120  gallons  per  day,  at  a 
cost  of  8d.  per  gallon.  When  the  larger  quantity  was 
used,  the  water  near  the  surface,  after  passing  halfway 
down  the  tanks,  became  quite  clear,  and  flowed  from  the 
endoftliefiiters  freefrom  colourand  .smell : there  was,  liow- 
ever,  a deposit  formed  on  the  weeds  and  branches  on  the 
sides  of  the  ditches  which  became  offensive.  The  water 
taken  from  the  ditclies  was  in  a very  different  state  from 
that  taken  at  tlieend  of  filters;  and  this  occasioned  conSict. 
iiig  statements,  as  to  its  purity,  which  greatly  perplexed 
those  before  whom  the  most  contradictory  evidence  was 
given,  by  men  of  the  highest  character  and  respectability. 
The  cost  of  this  process  was,  on  tlic  average,  four  pounds 
jjcr  day. 

The  third  trial  was  made  with  a deodorizing  compo- 
silion  from  the  Walker  Alkali  Works,  at  Newcastle,  con- 
sisting of  a mixture  of  chloride  of  manganese  and  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  which  was  dissolved  in  the  cisterns,  and 
run  into  the  manhole.  This  composition  was  very  effec- 
tual in  deodorizing,  but  did  not  clarify  the  waters  oo  well 
as  the  pcrchloridc  of  iron  ; but  I think  this  was  attribut- 
able to  a defect  in  the  temporary  manufacturing  appa- 
ratus fitted  up  hastily  at  Newcastle,  which  failed  to  give 
the  proportion  of  pcrchloridc  of  iron  that  was  intended 
by  the  makers.  The  cost  of  this  process  was  two  pounds 
per  day. 

The  fourth  trial  was  made  witli  limewater  and  fifty  gal- 
lons of  pcrchloridc  of  iron.  This  was  effectual  in  cleansing 
the  water,  but  the  same  offensive  matter  wa.>  formed  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  ditches.  The  cost  of  this  process 
was  21.  lOs.  per  day. 

The  fifth  trial  was  made  wdth  Dale’s  magnetic  muriate 
of  iron,  of  which  lOO  gallons  per  day  were  used.  The 
water,  as  it  passed  from  the  filter  works,  was  nearly  clear, 
but  the  same  deposit  was  apparent  in  the  ditches  as  pre- 
viously described.  The  cost  of  this  process  was  4/.  per 
day. 

The  sixth  and  last  trial  was  made  with  one  gallon  of 
MacDouguli's  carbolic  acid  and  lime  to  40,0U0  gallons  of 
sewer  .water.  This  removes  all  smell,  and  disuifccts  but 
docs  not  clarify,  the  water  ; this  defect,  being  now,  how- 
ever, effectually  remedied  by  tlie  system  of  irrigation,  Is, 
In  our  case,  of  no  consequence.  Tlie  cost  of  this  process 
is  18s.  per  day. 

There  is  one  general  efl'cet  produced  by  all  these 
agents,  of  a remarkable  character.  A large  part 
of  the  solid  matter,  instead  of  subsiding  to  tho 
bottom  of  the  tanks,  forms  a fioutiiig  crust  on  the 
surface  of  the  first  divisions,  about  100  feet  in 
length,  which,  in  about  six  weeks,  becomes  15 
inches  thick,  and  so  solid  that  it  is  necessary  to 
use  spades  and  harrows  for  its  removal : and  if 
this  is  done  at  short  intervals,  tho  solid  matter 
at  tlie  bottom  of  the  tanks  accumulates  very 
slowly. 

The  manure  from  the  surface  just  described  Is 
'fery  valuable,  and  has  been  used  this  summer  by 
our  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood,  on  meadow 
laud  and  turnips,  producing  in  one  case  four  times 
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the  effect  of  tho  Bamc  quantity  of  farm-yard 
manure. 

Tlicro  IB  no  doubt  that  the  water,  after’  the 
application  of  any  of  these  chemical  agents,  still 
holds  in  solution  a quantity  of  fertilizing  matter, 
which,  although  it  maybe  rendered  innoxious  and 
imperceptible,  should  not  be  wasted,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  render  it  available  by  procuring  land  for 
irrigation. 

After  closely  watching  the  state  of  the  water 
during  tho  before-mentioned  trials,  I am,  how- 
ever, decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  where  land  can- 
not he  obtained  for  irrigation,  the  sewage,  after 
being  subjected  to  the  action  of  deodorizing  and 
disinfecting  agents,  and  the  solid  matter  sepa 
rated  by  a succession  of  filters,  should  be  then 
carried  alternately  into  reservoirs  capable  of  con- 
taining the  twenty-four  hours’  How;  and,  after 
being  kept  in  them  during  that  period  to  deposit 
the  matter  not  separated  by  the  filters,  might 
afterwards  he  safely  passed  into  any  river,  without 
discolouring  it,  or  destroying  the  fish. 

lu  no  case  can  a disinfecting  agent  be  safely 
omitted.  I am  quite  aware  that  muny  of  these 
cbomical  .applications  affect  the  value  of  the 
manure  ; but  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  re- 
siding near  sewage  and  irrigation  works  ought  to 
be  in  every  town  a consideration  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  mere  money  value  of  the  refuse. 

James  Fenxo>’', 

Engineer  to  the  Croydon  Local  Hoard. 


maiient  in  colonr,  are  quite  free  from  any  iu.iurious 
quality,  and  will  cost  vei7  little  more  than  Schcele’s  or 
other  dangerous  compounds.  But  even  Scheele's  green 
may  be  rendered  innoxious,  and  may  be  used  with  perfect 
safetj',  if  the  paper  to  which  it  is  applied  be  glazed  with 
either  satin-colour  or  varnish.  The  danger  arising  from 
the  use  of  this  pigment  consists  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  a 
colour  very  difficult  to  combine  with  size;  and  conse- 
quently, when  used  in  large  quantities  in  cheap  paper 
hangings,  it  usually  presents  a loose  rough  suil'ace,  from 
which  particles  are  apt  to  fall,  if  tho  paper  be  rubbed  [but 
this  evil  satin  or  varnish  will  at  once  rectify] : these  par- 
ticles will  Iloat  in  the  atmosphere,  and  of  course  arc  liable 
to  be  inhaled  by  any  person  inhabiting  a room  so  papered. 
It  is  therefore  to  this  cause  alone  that  I would  attribute 
evil  consequences,  when  they  do  arise,  from  the  use  of 
this  green  ; for  I thinkfew chemists  will  agree  with  ajury 
wlicn  they  say  th.at  arsenic  will  evaporate  from  the  walls 
of  a room  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a dwcllinj 
house.  GBOftos  Coopkii, 

*»*  Wc  made  this  matter  clear  some  time  ago,  but  the 
repetition  is  evidently  not  uncalled  for. 


THRECT  COMMUNICATION  l-TIOM  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON  TO  BELGRAVIA. 

A coEEEsroNDENT  sends  us  the  following.  With- 
out being  prepared  to  advocate  the  formation  of 
ii  railway  in  the  position  described,  we  gladly 
insert  particulars  which  may  interest  ninny 
readers : — 


i5i  a,— An  opportunity  now  offers  of  making  an  import- 
ant public  improvement,  namely,  to  connect  Belgravia 
with  South  Kensington.  1 hare  examined  the  Parliamcu- 
fary  plans  just  deposited  at  the  Clielsca  Vestry  Hall,  for  a 
Imc  of  railway  direct  from  Oxford  to  London,  which  pro- 
I'oses  to  have  tho  terminus  adjoining  Sloane-strect,  on  the 
Pavilion  groui.d,  and  close  to  Belgravia.  The  portion  to 
which  I would  call  attention  is  to  start  from  a branch 
line  that  was  passed  last  session  for  connecting  South 
Kensington  with  the  West  London  line,  and  its  terminus 
IS  at  the  end  of  Cromwell-road,  adjoining  the  estate  of  the 
Koy,-!!  Commissioners,  and  within  a few  yards  of  the  spot 
where  the  E.xhibition  of  1862  is  propo.sed  to  be  held.  The 
]iroposcd  branch  or  line  runs  straight  along  Cromwell- 
road  and  the  front  ol  the  Brompton  Museum,  through 
Michael’s-placc,  the  Grange,  across  Walton-strect,  by  the 
new  Police-station,  across  the  Smiths’  Charity  land 
and  the  Pavilion  grounds  and  Raquet-courts  to  Sloane- 
strect,  and  would  connect  the  proposed  Cadogan  Station 
with  all  the  northern  lines  of  railway.  The  company  have 
scheduled  a large  portion  ofproperty  on  the  line,  including 
\ coman’s-row,  the  Grange,  the  Nursery,  and  the  Pavilion 
estate,  together  with  nearly  all  the  house.s  opposite  the 
CaOogan  gardens,  in  Sloane-street,  namely,  from  No.  67 
down  to  Cadogan-street.  It  appears  a bold  stroke  for  the 
company  to  schedule  so  much  valuable  property  • but  sir 
I see  111  this  plan  an  opportunity  for  continuing  Cromwell’ 
roail.  South  Kensington,  iu  a direct  line  to  Chcsliam- 
place  and  Belgravia;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
might  not  be  done  by  an  arrangement  with  the  Roval 
Commissumers  and  the  proposed  railway  company,  and 
so  npen  lip  one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  road  in  that 
part  of  London. 

. The  railway  is  proposed  to  be  carried  under  the  road 
III  the  same  way  as  the  Metropolitan  line;  am]  the  road  is 
the  Bell  and  Horns,  at  Brompton, 
front U m'“  Cromwell-road.  in 

Iront  of  the  Brompton  Museum,  to  be  left  unaltered 
large  apace  of  vacant  ground,  together  with  the  house  • 
perty  scheduled,  cannot  be  much  less  than  y?/^/  „c,rs  of  the 
best  buUdmg  lam  in  London , and  the  proposed  continua! 
tion  of  Cromwell-road  to  Sloane-street  would  form  a 
DucUiugham  Palace,  through 
Tarv  V f K I'.ensmgton,  to  Queen’s  Gale,  Hyde- 

park,  and  Kensington  Palace.  Octavivs 


NORTHAMPTON  TOWNHALL 
COMPETITION. 

Sir,— It  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  sons  of  two 
architects  who  are  influential  members  of  the  Northamp- 
ton corporation  intend  competing  for  the  new  Townhall. 

Neither  of  these  intending  competitors  is  established  in 
practice  on  his  own  account;  and  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that,  even  with  the  bestintentions,  matters  can  be 
so  arranged  during  the  progress  of  the  competition  as  to 
secure  the  secresy  and  impartiality  which  the  other  com- 
peting architects  have  a right  to  expect. 

I am  sorry  to  raise  what  may  seem  to  be  a personal 
question,  but  J think  it  will  be  conceded  that  these  gentle- 
ineii  stand  in  such  a position,  with  respect  to  tlie  judges 
of  uie  competition,  as  to  render  it  necessary  that  a clear 
understanding  should  be  had  as  to  the  propriety  of  their 
competing  at  all.  a Co.mpetitor. 


GREEK  PArERHANGIKGS. 

fr.,m  the  effccK  „t  which  ofS  a"?,  w" 
flock  paper,  coloured  with  Scheele’s  green  i mid  that  on 
aiiali'sis,  the  quantity  of  poisonous  I'igmcnt  contained 
therein  was  found  to  amount  to  nearly  oue-thhd  the 
eight  of  the  paper.  It  was  further  slated  thL  t e ch  d 
died  frorn  the  effects  of  inhaling  the  fumes  of  a^P.  n 

^'Now^the"'  matter  of  this  paper. 

Now,  the  natural  inference  from  this  statement  is 
that  green  flock  contains  arsenic,  and  is  comeouent-iv 

' 6’''een  flock  is  not  coloured  with  Scheele’s 
contain  arsenic.  In  the  instaneVre 


TUB  REOGRESS  OF  THE  MAIN  DRAINAGE 
WORKS. 

METUOrOLITAN  BOARD  OP  WORKS. 

At  a receut  meeting  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Bazal- 
gettc  presented  the  following  i-eport : 

“ During  the  past  month  little  progress  has  been  made 
m the  mam  drainage  works  on  the  north  side  of  the 
lhames.  Works  to  the  value  of  about  2, .500?.  have  been 
e.xecuted  in  the  Northern  High  Level  Sewer;  but  they 
are  for  the  present  nt  a stand-still,  for  reasons  already 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Board. 

The  Northern  Outfall  .Sewer  cannot  be  commenced 
until  we  have  obtained  p'’'ssesaion  of  the  land,  which  at 
present  we  have  been  unable  to  do. 

The  tunnelling  under  Hyde-park  and  Kensington- 
gardens  lor  the  Ranelagh  storm  overflow  progresses  satis- 
factonly;  the  work  approximating  to  the  value  of 
4,300/.  having  been  completed;  and  another  length  of 
3 ,u;2  feet  of  underpinning  of  the  Old  Ranelagh  Sewer  has 
been  finished,  at  a cost  of  about  2.300?. 

The  Southern  Outfall  Sewer  works  progress  satisfac- 
torily : the  pumping  engines  for  the  Erith  Marshes,  and 
the  tunnel  under  \\oohvich,  have  turned  out  remarkably 
good,  and  the  working  is  going  on  well.  The  value  of 

le  works  completed  is  967,000/. 

Little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  Low  Level  Sewer 
under  the  Surrey  Consumers’  Gas  Company’s  yard,  owing 
to  the  defective  construction  of  a rotary  engine  erected 
by  Mr.  A.rd,  who  is  conrident  that  he  has  now  sur- 
mounted  the  difficulty,  and  entertains  no  doubt  as  to  its 
ultimate  cfllciency.  The  cast  outlet  works  progress 
8 0*0/  satisfactorily,  and  may  now  be  valued  at  about 

We  are  about  to  lake  possession  of  the  land  for  the 
Deptford  pumping  engines;  and  the  contract  for  the 
buildiiigs  and  works  in  eoimectiou  therewith  will  be 
ready  to  be  laid  before  you  very  shortly. 

The  Southern  High  Level  Seucr  contract  does  not 
progress  so  rapidly  as  1 could  desire  ; nor  arc  the  bricks 
supplied  BO  good  as  I could  wi.sh,  and  as  we  expect  to 
obtain,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  contractors 
desire  to  give  satisfactiiin.  Much  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  very  unfavourable  weather  for  all  building 
opemtions,  more  especially  for  underground  works  : and 
at  this  time  of  the  year  we  do  not  expect  to  make  greater 
progress.  The  work  completed  in  this  contract  is  ralhL 
more  than  three  mile.s,  and  its  value  is  about  Si.ooci/.” 


Mortgage.— k mortgagor  in  possession,  is  licld 
to  be  rightly  restrained  from  removing  from  n 
worsted  mill  some  engines,  shafting,  and  other 
apparatus,  comprised  in  a mortgage  deed  executed 
by  the  mortgagor,  the  mortgage  liaviug  been 
proved  to  be  an  inadequate  security  for  tho 
amount  due  thereon.— v.  Mitchell. 

llepau-ing  of  Churches.— A trust-fund  was 
created  in  1705,  fur  the  benefit  • of  a parish 
church.  Q'he  parish  was  divided  in  1852  into  two 
ecclesiastical  districts,  each  to  have  its  own 
church.  It  w.as  sought  to  apportion,  ratcably, 
tho  amouut  of  the  trust-fund  for  the  benefit  of 
each  of  the  two  district  churches.  It  was  decided, 
that  tho  trustees  could  not  he  compelled  to  mako 
such  rateable  apportionment,  as  the  primary  object 
of  the  charity  was  the  old  church ; but  that  if 
any  surplus  remained,  after  paying  for  the  repairs 
of  the  old  cliurcl),  it  might  be  applied  to  the 
repair  of  the  new  chm-ch.— the  North  IFiiw. 
field  Charity. 

Uaiheay  Conimunicaiion  in  London  and  the 
Thames  JLjnhanJcment.  Br  C,  B.  E/ANE,  LL.D. 
Loudon : Ridgway,  1860. 

The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  advocate  tho 
promotion  of  a high-level  railway  on  the  coutem- 
plated  Thames  embankment,  the  embankment 
itself  being  kept  low.  The  railway  would  start 
from  the  Blackwall  line,  in  the  vicinity  of  tho 
Miuorics,  skirt  the  Thames,  pa.ss  on  the  north  sido 
of  Victoria-street, 

" round  by  Ebury-square  to  near  Slonne-sqn.are, 
cross  King  8- road  and  the  I'lilbain-roa'i,  near  the  Con- 
sumption Ilo-spital ; proceed  thence  to  Boltons,  New 
Brompton  ; and,  crossing  the  old  Brompton-road,  near 
the  London  and  Westminster  Cemetery,  pass  along  the 
fields  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kensington  Canal,  to  fall  iuto 
the  level  ot  the  Kensington  railway,  near  its  southernmost 
extremity.” 

It  appears  devised  to  do  the  utmost  possible 
harm  to  the  largest  possible  amount  ofproperty. 
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THE  “BUILDER’S”  LAM^  NOTES. 

A Client's  Xesiwnsibilili/.—'lt  a Bolicitor  write 
a letter  piirportieg  to  be  on  behalf  of  a client  it  is 
strong  prmii  facie  eTideuco  that  it  was  written 
by  the  .authority  of  the  client,  end  it  may  be  .ld- 
mitted  m evidence  ag.iiust  him. — Bnight  v.  Zeyer. 

Importance  of  iiie  exact  Haine  in  a Will A 

person  left  a legacy  to  “My  niece  M.ary  Frances 
Tyrwbitt  Dralic  lie  l.ad  no  niece  with  those 
osact  nimies;  but  lie  bad  a sister-in-hiw  who  bore 
nil  of  them.  It  was  proved  tlmt  he  was  much 
attnehed  to  the  s.'.ine  sister-in-law  ,is  well  as  to 
his  nicccB.  Tlie  legacy  was  held  null  and  void  for 
uncertainty.— Dr/rZ-e  v.  Brake. 

riyynrest  0,mersUp.~k  shipbuilder  being  in- 
debted to  h.s  brother  assigned  to  him  a sliip  then 
being  built  in  his  yard.  The  ship  remained  iu  the 
debtor  s j ard  but  tho  creditor  sent  an  agent  to 
Biipcrmteiid  the  completion.  Even  after  the  ship 
was  launched  she  remained  in  the  debtor's  yard  to 

bankrupt,  and  it  was  decided  that,  in  the  ahsenco 
of  any  proof  of  fraud  in  the  transaction,  the  sliip 
could  not  be  dcomed  to  bo  in  tho  "order  or  dis^ 
position  of  the  baiib-upt,  thougli  she  did  remain 
m his  yard  for  completion.— fZoMeraej,  v.  Bankin, 


Quarles's  JSmllcms.  Illustrated  by  Chakles 
lip-VETT  and  W.  IlaiinY  Rooees.  London  ; 
Nishet  &.  Co.,  Beruers-street.  18G1. 

Quarles’s  quaint  grave  book  was  not  wi-ittcu 
tor  tho  multitude.  As  he  sa^  s iu  his  dcdicatiou 
to  Benlowcs,  “ Eagles  scoru  so  poor  a game  as 
Hies.”  But  for  those  who  wish  for  the  table 
a hook  out  of  which  may  be  always  dug  a lesson, 
and  nuittcr  for  tlioiight,  here  it  is  ready  to  their 
hand,  increased  in  value  by  the  illustrations 
of  Mr.  Chiu’los  Bennett  and  Mr.  Harry  Rogers, 
The  first  edition  of  (Quarles  consisted  of  a set  of 
poems,  written  to  accoiupany  the  symbolical 
designs  of  Hugo,  which  were  for  that  purpose  re- 
produced ou  copper,  hy  Will.  Mur.shall,  tho 
celebrated  engraver  of  Milton’s  portrait.  Tho 
poems  soon  acquired  a vast  popularity,  and 
editions  multiplied  iu  innumerable  quantities ; but 
the  illustrations,  always  deteriorating  iu  quality, 
soon  presented  nothing  more  than  bad  cojiics 
of  bad  copies.  The  present  illustrators  have 
thrown  overboard,  .almost  without  e.\ceptioii,  tho 
whole  of  the  original  designs;  aud  rather  offer  a 
scries  of  drawings  to  illustrate  the  poems,  than  a 
repetition  of  worn-out  pictures,  which  the  poems 
were  intended  to  elucidate.  Their  object  has 
been  to  produce  an  edition  of  Quarles,  for  the 
living  nineteenth  century,  and  not  for  the  defunct 
seventeenth.  The  bibliomaniacs  who  rejoice  over 
early  editions  will  be  opposed  to  it  j but  it  is  not 
intended  for  them,  hut  for  the  public.  The  style 
of  ornameutation  adopted  is  that  in  use  amon" 
the  decorative  artists  of  Quarles’s  time.  Mr.  Bern 
nett  and  Mr.  Rogers  have  ably  co-operatcd  to 
lend  additional  interest  to  the  conceits  of  Francis 
Quarles. 

The  Play-Book  of  Metals.  By  John  II.  PErrjiK, 
F.C.S.,  A.Iust.  C.E.,  &c.  Illustrated  with  nearly 
300  Engravings.  Loudon;  Routlcdge  & Co., 
Farringdou-street,  1861. 

Mb.  Peitee  is  well  known  to  all  former  visitors 
at  the  Polytechnic,  iu  Regent-street,  as  a popular 
and  successful  lecturer  on  chemistry  aud  other 
sciences;  aud  his  “Boy’s  Play-Book  of  Scieuco” 
met  with  a very  cordial  reception  (which  it  well 
merited)  from  the  public,  young  and  old.  His 
present  very  interesting  volume  is  perhaps  better 
adapted  to  old  hoys  than  young  ; but  no  one  who 
has  relished  his  previous  efiorts  can  fail  to  be  both 
amused  and  instructed  with  the  varied  aud  well- 
described  information  which  Le  now  gives  as  to  the 
metals  and  the  mines  whence  they  are  derived. 
The  volume  includes  personal  narratives  of  visits 
to  coal,  lead,  copper,  aud  tin  mines ; much  informa- 
tion, relating  to  alchemy,  which  is  curious  aud 
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amusing,  if  not  quite  correct  j and  besides,  it  treats 
scientifically,  as  well  as  popularly,  of  the  chemistry 
of  aU  the  fifty  known  metallic  elements. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Pepper’s  visits  to  coal  mines 
are  interesting,  as  they  shed  a light  on  the  darJc 
position  of  the  poor  miners,  female  as  well  as 
mule,  and  show  how  such  deadly  explosions  as  those 
of  recent  occurrence  take  place,  and  how  they 
could  and  should  be  prevented.  Ho  enters  very 
fully  into  the  peculiarities  of  such  mining  works, 
and  illustrates  what  he  says  by  rough  but  seem- 
ingly truthful  sketches.  We  observe  that  he  points 
special  attention  to  the  self-extinguishing  safety- 
lamp  (Simons’s)  of  which  we  have  ourselves  just 
been  speaking,  as  a hopeful  aid  in  obviating  explo- 
sions. 

On  the  subject  of  iron  the  author  treats  no  less 
fully,  as  well  as  of  copper,  lead,  and  tin,  telling  us 
all  about  their  mines  and  their  manufacture  into 
market  metals : of  gold  and  silver,  too,  and  of 
aluminium  j and,  indeed,  of  all  the  more  important 
metals,  there  is  abundant  information,  both  inte- 
resting and  instructive. 

While  treating  of  iron,  the  Bessemer  process  is 
described,  and  the  author,  we  observe,  expresses 
an  opinion  quite  in  accordance  with  that  taken  by 
us  from  the  first;  that,  notwithstanding  undue 
laudation  in  the  outset,  and  undue  depreciation 
in  the  long  run,  this  process  “ will,  in  time,  effect 
great  improvements  in  the  iron  manufacture.” 

Under  the  head  of  lead  is  a resume  of  what  is 
known  of  the  influence  of  water  on  lead,  and  lead 
on  water,  a subject  which  we  were  the  first  to 
bring  before  the  public  In  a way  to  excite  atten- 
tion and  lead  to  care  and  caution  in  the  use  of 
lead  in  water-supply. 

Under  the  head  of  gold  the  author,  while 
uUuding  to  its  modern  abundance,  takes  care  to 
prevent  us  running  away  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
only  in  recent  times  that  gold  has  been  got  in  at 
least  considerable  abundance;  King  Solomon,  as 
we  are  told  in  the  Bible,  having  worked  up 
27  tons  weight  of  gold,  as  the  produce  of  a single 
year,  on  the  adornment  of  the  temple ; and  the 
tomb  of  Simandius,  according  to  Diodorus,  having 
been  environed  with  a circle  of  gold  350  cubits 
about,  and  a foot  and  a half  thick,  a mass  of  gold 
of  enormous  value  even  at  the  present  time : 
Semiramis,  again,  erected  in  Babylon  three  statues 
of  gold,  one  -10  feet  high,  and  weighing  1,000 
Babylonian  talents,  with  a table  of  gold  40  feet 
long  and  12  feet  broad,  and  weighing  50  talents. 
Gold,  therefore,  though  probably  not  so  very 
abundant  as  now  that  new  accumulations  have 
been  added  to  the  old  (may  not  some  of  the  gold 
of  Solomon  and  Semiramis,  by  the  way,  be  even 
now  in  circulation  ?)  was  by  no  means  a scarce  or 
rare  article  in  times  of  old. 

While  treating  of  mercury  and  the  beautifid 
colours  which  it  yields,  the  author  regrets,  as  every 
artist  must  do,  the  unstable  nature  of  tliese 
colours.  Vermilion,  however,  or  sulphuret  of  mer- 
ciu’y,  is  not  so  changeable  as  the  iodide,  neither 
is  the  red  oxide.  The  iodide  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all,  whether  in  its  primrose  robe  or  its 
scarlet  attire.  It  is  of  a beautiful  pale  yellow 
while  hot,  but  generally  changes,  in  a very 
curious  way,  to  a vivid  scarlet,  as  it  cools,  or  when 
it  is  even  touched ; yet  we  have  obtained  it  our- 
selves of  a yellow  hue  even  while  cold ; and  this 
yellow  colour,  as  wo  have  found,  may  he  rendered 
comparatively  fixed  by  repeatedly  subliming  the 
iodide  of  mercury  on  metallic  zinc.  A black 
colour  will  first  be  thus  produced,  but  finally 
the  beautiful  pale  yellow;  and  probably  the  scar- 
let colour  may  also  be  fixable  in  some  such 
way,  although  we  have  not  tried  to  do  so. 
We  may  add,  however,  in  aid  of  those  artists 
or  others  who  are  personally  in  search  of 
means  to  fix  mercurial  colours,  that  the  brom- 
iodide  of  mercury  retains  the  yellow  hue,  though 
not  so  fixedly  as  the  double  iodide  of  mercury  and 
zinc ; but,  by  considerable  pressure,  it  may  be  made 
scarlet,  though  only  where  pressed;  and  that  a 
series  of  curious  colours,  ranging  from  pale  yellow 
to  deep  sage-green,  can  be  produced  by  combina- 
tions of  mercury  with  iodine  and  phosphorus 
together.  There  is  a somewhat  curious  fact  with 
regard  to  colours  produced  from  iron,  which  we 
some  time  since  happened  to  discover,  and  which 
wc  may  here  note  while  on  the  subject  of  colours. 
Observing  an  artist-friend  of  some  mark,  on  one 
occasion,  cooking  (as  we  may  call  it),  some  red 
oxide  of  iron  on  his  parlour  fire,  the  idea  recurred 
to  us  that  in  precipitating  oxide  of  iron  from  its 
muriate,  by  means  of  an  alkali,  the  first  precipita- 
tion bad  appeared  to  be  very  crude  by  comparison 
with  a second  precipitation  of  the  same  oxide, 
after  being  taken  up  again  by  muriatic  acid,  as  it 
happened  to  be ; and,  on  retrying  the  experiment, 
we  found  that,  at  each  of  several  precipitations, 


the  powder  of  red  oxide  of  iron  became  finer  and 
more  subtle  as  well  as  more  vivid  in  colour. 
How  professional  chemists  would  account  for  this 
curious  fact  we  cannot  imagine : it  appears  to  be 
inconsistent  with  prevalent  theory  : nevertheless, 
it  can  he  easily  verified  as  a fact,  and  may  lead 
those  interested  to  further  discoveries  in  the  same 
direction, — a very  interesting  one  when  we  keep 
in  view  the  magnificent  hues  of  subtle  oxidation 
obtained — but  only  so  obtained — on  the  surface  of 
polished  steel  implements  in  the  fire ; and  the 
, beautiful  prismatic  hues  which  Bergmann  got  by 
forcibly  subliming,  in  a strong  heat,  a little  pro- 
to-muriate of  iron.  In  repeating  Bergmann’s  for- 
gotten experiment,  we  may  here  add,  as  a curious 
circumstance,  that  we  obtained  round  translucent 
scales,  tough  and  bendable  like  talc,  and  scarcely 
distinguishable  in  appearance  even  from  those  of  a 
fish.  The  sublimation  was  only  got  at  a full  red 
heat. 

But  we  must  have  done  with  Mr.  Pepper’s 
" Play-book  of  Science,”  or  rather  with  our  own 
little  Christmas  by-play,  in  which  its  suggestive 
pages  have  led  us  to  indulge.  There  arc  only  one 
or  two  hints,  as  to  correction  of  errors  in  old  lore, 
which  we  may  append  to  our  otherwise  unqualified  ' 
approval  of  the  volume.  Bichloride  of  tin  was 
not  known  among  the  old  chymists  as  “ liquor  of 
Lebarius,”  but  as  “liquor  of  Libavius.”  Prince 
Geber  was  not  merely  said  to  have  converted  mer- 
cury into  a solid,  consisting,  in  fact,  of  oxide  of 
mercury  j but  was  said  to  have  converted  it  into 
another  solid,  namely,  gold ; and  he  himself  says 
that  gold  consists  of  pure  quicksilver,  “clear  fi.t- 
ture,”  and  “sulphur  changed  from  what  it  was,” 
as  the  “ tinger”  of  the  other  elements.  If  he  were 
not  an  alchymist,  how  did  he  come  to  know  or 
believe  that  ? After  the  opinions  given  by  emi- 
nent modern  chemists,  from  Davy  downwards,  as 
to  the  possibility  of  transmutation,  the  probable 
correctness  of  the  idea  or  principle,  and  the  also 
probable  constitution  of  the  metals  in  general,  as 
actual  compounds  (see  Graham,  the  present  master 
of  the  Mint,  in  his  “ Chemistry,”  on  the  subject), 
rather  than  elements,  which  no  eminent  modern 
chemist  has  everjconceived  them  in  reality  to  he, 
though  obliged  to  regard  them  as  such  till  ana- 
li^zed, — in  the  face  of  all  this,  we  may  remark, 
Mr.  Pepper’s  ridicule  of  the  principle  of  transmu- , 
tation  is  rather  stale  and  antiquated  ; and  he  ought 
to  reconsider  the  subject,  without  allowing  himself 
to  be  biassed  by  the  unquestionable  impostures  of 
so-called  alehymists.  On  one  other  point  we  may 
add,  that  Dr.  Dee  did  not  consult  his  crystal  while 
Kelly  digested  the  revelations:  it  was  Kelly  who 
acted  as  Dee’s  “ Scrier,”  descrler,  or  seer,  and  who 
saw  the  visions  in  the  crystal;  while  Dee,  as  the 
master -magician,  noted  them  down.  Mr.  Pepper 
wonders  “ how  he  could  look  into  the  stone,”  as  the 
“crystal”  was  “a  polished  piece  of  canncl  coal.” 
What  Kelly  really  looked  into,  however,  was  the 
depths  of  his  own  imaging  faculty;  and  any  fixed 
point,  almost,  for  the  eye  to  gaze  upon,  would  have 
done  nearly  equally  well. 

Piually,  let  us  add,  Paterfamilias,  who  is  medi- 
tating the  perennial  Christmas  book-gift  to  his 
young  hopefuls,  cannot  do  better  than  place  Mr. 
Pepper’s  “ Play-book  of  Metals”  on  the  list ; and 
take  a dip  into  it  himself,  too,  on  Christmas  eve. 


P:isaIIama, 

The  Post-office. — In  the  last  financial  year 
the  expenditure  was  1,905,568^.,  besides  41,489^. 
for  superannuation  and  compensation  allowances, 
as  compared  with  1,854,808?.  and  40,108?.  in 
1858-0;  1.776.041?.  and  36,400?.  in  1857-8; 
1,610,325?.  and  26,861?.  in  1856-7 ; and  1,291,550?. 
and  23,500?.  in  1855-6.  The  growth  of  expen- 
diture in  the  five  years  consequently'  amounted  to 
579,866?.  In  the  same  period  the  income  ad- 
vanced from  2,767,201/.  to  3,310,655?.,  showing  an 
advance  of  543,154?. 

Statue  of  Amertca. — Mr.  Edward  Kuntze,  of 
whose  medallion  portraits  wc  spoke  some  time 
ago,  has  produced  a statuo  of  America  which 
deserves  a word  of  notice.  America  is  represented 
as  a female  figure  leaning  upon  a shield  bearing  an 
eagle,  the  shield  resting  upon  the  stump  of  a hewn 
tree,  to  indicate  clearance,  on  the  root  of  which  are 
piled  up  fruits  and  other  products  of  the  country. 
The  head-dress  is  a tiara  of  thirteen  st.ars,  repre- 
senting the  thirteen  original  States.  She  has  a 
young,  fresh  countenance,  with  an  air  of  benefi- 
cence, and  with  outstretched  hand  offers  welcome 
to  all.  Tlie  arms,  judging  from  photographs 
before  us,  are  somewhat  short.  Mr.  Kuutze’s 
countrymen  in  England  should  aid  him  in  the 
work. 


LiTXErooL  Cemetery  Competition. — Tlirough 
want  of  indication,  and  under  pressure  of  intima- 
tion on  the  part  of  an  official  that  note-taking  was 
forbidden,  our  reviewer  did  not  seo  the  whole  of 
the  designs.  It  appears  there  was  a second  room 
“ elsewhere,”  containing  nine  sets  of  designs,  some 
of  them  very  good. 

Beompton  Befoem. — The  ground  has  been 
cleared  in  Brompton-road  of  a block  of  dull,  heavy 
houses  with  palings  on  the  south  side,  and  a largo 
piece  of  vacant  ground  now  exists  for  a new  square 
between  Knightsbridge  and  the  Museum,  which 
is  being  laid  out  with  considerable  energy.  A 
correspondent  writes, — “ This  square  will  present 
tw’o  permanent  sanitary  adjuncts,  a livery  stable 
and  dung -yard  at  one  corner,  and  a busy  slaughter- 
house  at  another.” 

Tue  Sewage  Question. — An  experiment  has, 
it  is  said,  been  submitted,  to  practical  test  durijig 
the  last  eighteen  months  in  Hyde,  near  Manches- 
ter, under  a patent  of  Mr,  B.  Standen,  of  Salford, 
for  deodorising  and  concentrating  the  material 
collected  from  petties  and  ashpits.  It  now  as- 
sumes the  shape,  it  appears,  of  “The  Eureka 
Manure  Essence,”  and  is  produced  at  Messrs. 
Standen  &.  Co.’s  agricultural  chemical  works,  in 
j Hyde.  The  manure  collected  is  said  to  be  greatly 
: reduced  in  bulk  and  weight,  and  thus  a saving 
I effected  in  the  cost  of  transport  to  the  farmers,  who 
I receive  it  in  a state  of  powder  resembling  guano. 

1 Joint-stock  companies  are  to  bo  established,  it  is 
said,  to  work  the  process  in  towns  desirous  of 
adopting  it.  The  material  seems  to  be  similar  to 
the  Parisian  poudrette,  if  we  rightly  understand 
this  account  of  it. 

Tjie  Fiee  Brick  Teaub  and  the  French 
Teeaty. — In  the  spring  of  this  year  a meeting  of 
the  various  fire-brick  and  clay-retort  manufactu- 
rers in  Durham  and  Northumberland  was  held  in 
the  Ch.imber  of  Commerce  in  this  town,  to  con- 
sider the  probable  effects  of  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France  on  this  now  large  and  important 
branch  of  our  locixl  manufactures.  Mr.  Jos.  Cowen, 
chairman  of  the  Tyne  Commissioners,  was  ap- 
pointed a representative  of  the  trade  to  visit  Paris, 
and  lay  the  case  of  the  fire-brick  makers  before 
the  commissioners.  He  did  so,  and  wc  are  now 
glad  to  learn,  by  the  publication  of  the  details  of 
the  treaty,  that  all  the  concessions  asked  for  by 
Mr.  Cowen  have  been  granted.  Fire-bricks,  clay 
retorts,  pipes,  and  all  other  articles  usually  made 
by  fire-brick  makers,  are  hencefortb  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  France  entirely  free  of  all  duty.  This 
will  be  a great  boon  to  this  branch  of  local  indus- 
try, ns  hitherto  some  of  the  fire-clay  goods  enter- 
ing France  were  charged  with  a duty  of  ninety 
per  cent.  Now  they  are  free.  — Newcastle 
Chronicle. 

Opening  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Dublin 
to  the  PruLic. — A tract  has  been  printed  and 
circul.rted  under  the  title  of  “The  Royal  Dublin 
Society  and  the  Citizens  of  Dublin.  Why  should 
E.xclnsiveiiess  and  Sabbatarianism  be  the  Rule  at 
the  Glasucviu  Botanic  Garden,  whilst  under  Her 
Majesty,  at  Kew,  FreeAdmissiou  is  the  Rule  on  all 
the  Days  of  the  Week,  and  on  Sunday  ? Issued  by 
a Preliminary  Committee  formed  for  Promoting 
the  Freer  Opening  of  the  Glasneviu  Botanic  Gar- 
den.” The  committee  propose  to  memorialize  the 
governmental  department  which  has  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  in  the  event  of 
the  Society  refusing  to  the  public  privileges  which 
they  themselves  exercise;  but  they  are  hopeful 
that  an  c-xpression  of  the  public  feeling  on  the 
matter  is  all  that  will  be  required  to  place  the 
Glasnevin  Garden  on  some  such  footing  as  that  at 
Kew. 

The  Leicester  Architectural  and  Arch.e- 
OLOGiCAL  Society. — A soiree  has  been  held  by 
this  society  at  Leicester,  under  the  pi'csidency 
of  Lord  John  Manners,  M.P.  The  assembly 
was  a numerous  one.  The  large  room  of  the 
Temperance-hall,  where  the  soiree  was  held, 
contained  many  objects  of  interest.  Lord 
John  Manners  made  some  remarks  on  the 
development  of  archa'ological  and  architectural 
knowledge,  and  suggested  that  local  architectural 
societies  should  give  their  formal  opinion  as  to 
the  style  of  the  new  Foreign  Office.  The  Rev. 
Charles  Boutcll,  M.A.,  delivered  a lecture  on 
“Mediu'val  Costume  as  Illustrated  by  Monumental 
Brasses.”  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  rubbings 
from  brasses.  A paper  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Ordiab, 
on  “The  Objects  of  Architectural  and  Arcbceo- 
logical  Societies,”  was  then  read.  The  Rev. 
•I.  H.  Hill,  of  Cranoe,  read  a paper,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  J.  Gough  Nichols,  the  historian, 
on  “The  State  of  Leicester  in  the  Early  Part  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century.”  Mr.  Thompson  also 
read  a paper  on  “ Recent  Discoveries  illustrative 
of  Roman  Leicester,” 
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Likcoln  ; IIosiTTAL  DBAiNAttE. — Workmoii 
arc  now  engaged  in  laying  down  drainage  pipes, 
at  a groat  dcptb,from  the  Lincoln  County  Hospital, 
so  that  the  refuse  from  this  institution  will  be 
conveyed  into  a cistern  near  the  Wong  at  the  top 
of  the  racecourse,  and  will  thus  be  made  available 
for  agricultural  purposes.  A diversity  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  policy  of  this  measure.  It  is  said 
that  before  long  house-building  may  be  com- 
menced on  the  locality  in  which  the  hospital 
refuse  is  to  be  deposited. 

The  KECxoEy,  Bacton,  Suepolk. — This  build- 
ing is  now  fast  approaching  completion.  A few 
days  ago  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Hemsworth  provided  a 
dinner  for  the  workmen  here  employed, — about 
iifty.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Elizabethan, 
with  white  brick  facings.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  tiles,  laid  in  bands  of  different  colours.  Mr. 
Wetberden  Young,  of  London,  is  the  architect  j 
Mr.  Ephraim  Rednall,  of  Stowmarket,  the  con- 
tractor; and  Mr.  T.  II.  Elliott,  clerk  of  works. 

Peoposid  Confeeence  IX  Biemixgiiam. — A 
conference  is  to  be  held  in  Birmingham,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  23rd  of  January  next.  The  object  is 
to  bring  to  hoar  on  Government  arguments  which 
shall  load  to  the  grant  of  public  money  towards 
the  education  of  children  who  are  neither  criminals 
nor  paupers,  but  whose  parents  are  cither  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  provide  them  with  it,  partly  or 
wholly,  at  their  own  expense.  The  promoters  of 
the  movement  first  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that 
the  State  ought  to  furnish  education  to  those  who 
have  DO  other  means  of  obtaining  it ; they  next 
point  out  that  this  is  a duty  practically  recognised 
in  the  case  of  pauper  and  criminal  children,  and 
then  claim  for  “neglected  and  destitute  "children 
in  general  a right  to  participate  in  the  same 
advantage. 

CaMBEIDGE  ABCniTECTURAL  SOCIETT. — The 
third  meeting  was  held  on  the  29th  of  Is’’ovember, 
when  the  Rev.  G.  Williams  gave  an  account  of 
some  of  his  ecclcsiological  discoveries  in  Georgia. 
The  churches  which  he  dwelt  chiefly  upon  were 
those  of  Timotbesmana  and  Daba.  The  former 
of  tliese  is  a small  cross  cburch,  with  aisles  and 
apsidal  chancel,  with  north  and  south  chapels. 
Daba  is  n small  chapel,  terminated  in  an  apse. 
Both  of  these  have  many  peculiarities,  which  he 
dwelt  on  at  some  length;  and  also  noted  the  sin- 
gular preservation  they  arc  in,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  climate  of  the  country.  These 
churches  are  both  situated  in  very  remote  parts, 
seldom  visited  by  travellers,  and  no  account  has 
hitherto  been  issued  of  them. 

L’niveesity  College  Coxtebsazione.—TIic 
conversazione  given  by  the  professors  of  Uni- 
versity College,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  was 
very  numerously  attended,  and  passed  oil'  agree* 
"Dlv  The  principal  object  of  interest,  beyond 


ably. 


Waemixg  Street  Railwax  Caes. — An  in- 
vention for  warming  street  cars  has  lately  been 
applied  to  cars  on  the  railroad,  says  The  American 
^Railway  Review.  A furnace  is  attached  under- 
neath, on  which  are  placed  drafo-door.s,  regulated 
by  the  motion  of  the  car,  so  that  there  is  certain 
to  be  a strong  draft  in  cither  direction.  Pipes 
extend  from  the  drum  of  the  furnace  up  thi-ough 
the  floor  of  the  car  and  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  seats,  from  which  sutficient  heat  radiates  to 
warm  the  interior  comfortably.  These  pipes  are 
so  adjusted  as  not  to  consume  any  of  the  space 
necessary  for  the  conv'cnience  of  passengers. 

Gas. — The  Shipley  gas  consumers  are  agitating 
for  a reduction  in  the  price  of  gas,  to  which  the 
gas  company  object  that,  taking  an  average  of 
years,  their  dividends  have  not  exceeded  5^-  per 
cent., — a very  good  reason  for  increasing  them  by 
reducing  the  price,  but  by  no  means  a good  one 
for  refusing  to  do  so.  Mean  time,  not  only  are 
the  street  lamps  uiilighted  at  night,  but  a third 
part  of  the  shopkeepers  do  not  use  gas.  They 
might  have  a very  tolerable  substitute,  mean  time, 
in  the  mineral  oil,  or  liquid  gas,  lamps,  of  which 

we  may  shortly  have  sometbiug  more  to  say. 

The  Birkenhead  Commissioners  are  trying  the  ex- 
periment of  lighting  the  cabins  of  their  river 
steamers  with  gas,  a quantity  of  which  will  he 
carried  on  board  each  steamer  daily. 

The  Projected  New  Eailway  Works 
THROBGiroUT  THE  CouxTRi'. — From  the  notices  in 
the  London  Gazette  wo  find  that  not  fewer  than 
262  railway  bills — all  new,  or  next  to  new — will 
be  ready  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament  in 
the  forthcoming  session,  if  the  promoters  perform 
the  necessary  preliminary  conditions.  Many  of 
the  lot,  doubtless,  will  not  go  beyond  publica- 
tion in  the  Gazette,  or  a few  steps  farther ; but 
still  a good  balance  will  remain  to  give  employ- 
ment to  committees,  lawj’ers,  agents,  engineers, 
surveyors,  «1'C.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  bills  are  a 
formidable  number;  but,  on  a closer  examination, 
they  will  be  found  to  involve  very  different  rC' 
suits  from  the  list  of  1S45.  Few  are  heavy  enter- 
prises. For  the  most  part  they  contemplate  the 
extension  of  existing  communications,  or  the 
fusion  of  existing  compaules. 

England  connected  whth  France  by  Rail 
WAY. — It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
"has  at  last  given  his  sanction"  to  the  project 
ivented  by  M.  Favre,  a Parisian  engineer,  for 
making  a railway  from  Calais  to  Dover.  This 
gigantic  project  comprises  a tunnel  under  the 
Channel;  length  19  miles.  The  engineer,  re- 
ferring to  the  intrusions  of  water  in  making  the 
Thames  Tunnel,  states  that  nothing  of  that  kind 
can  he  apprehended,  as  the  ground  is  mostly  hard 
rock.  The  company  of  speculators  who  have 
taken  the  matter  up  in  Paris  are  estimating  the 


The  ARciriTECTYUAL  PiioiOGRApnic  Society. 
— We  are  compelled  to  postpone  report  of  general 
meeting  held  on  Wednesday  last. 

The  late  Fatal  Scaffold  Accident  in  the 
City. — Mr.  Humphreys,  the  coroner,  has  held  an 
inquest  at  the  London  Hospital  upon  the  body  of 
James  Royden,  who  lost  his  life  on  Monday  by 
the  accident  which  took  place  at  the  new  stahliug 
and  repository  now  in  the  course  of  erection  in 
Liverpool-street,  City,  for  Mr.  Stapleton,  the 
livery-stable  keeper.  The  coroner  having  briefly 
commented  upon  the  evidence,  the  jury  unani- 
mously returned  a verdict  of  accidental  death. 

RESTOitApoN  OF  Linlithgow  Palace.— Tfac 
toivn  council  of  Linlithgow  warmly  approve  of  the 
intention  of  the  Crown  officers  to  restore  the  ruins 
of  the  P;iliice.  Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Matheson.  Tlie  Crown  officers  propose  to  roof  in 
the  whole  of  it,  aud  rebuild  those  parts  of  tlic 
walls,  turrets,  aud  battlements  ])artialiy  thrown 
down,  and,  in  fact,  to  restore  the  palace  outwardlj’, 
aud  in  appearance,  as  it  existed  in  the  year  1745, 
before  it  was  destroyed  by  fire ; and,  further,  that 
part  of  the  palace,  as  shown  in  the  plans,  should 
he  applied  for  Shcrifl’  Court  accommodation. 


TENDERS 

For  four  houses,  to  be  built  at  East-hill,  Waiiflswortli, 
for  Capt.  Durdin.  Mr.  W.  G.  Habershon,  architect:— 

Tyler  ;£'5.f)C)5  0 0 

VVarflle  & Baker 4,752  0 0 

Jackson 4.750  0 0 

Monday 4,690  0 0 

Notley 4,590  0 0 

J.  AC.Totld 4,548  0 0 

Brake 4,499  JO  0 

Turner  & Son  4,499  0 0 

Knapp  & Son  4.460  0 0 

Bish 


•1,390  0 0 

4,344  0 0 

4,300  0 0 


Aviss  & Sons 4. 250 

Bass 4,150 

Adamson  & Sons  3,959 


thoso  abiding  attractions  which  the  University  utmost  cost  of  the  tminel ; and  the  works  are  to 
fortunate  y owns,  was  Mr.  !■  rank  Cropsey’s  fine  ho  Mccuted  at  a fixed  price,  by  contractors  offer- 
picture,  Autumn  on  the  Hudson.”  It  needs  iiig  every  guarantee  of  responsibility.  The  Trench 


sunlight;  but,  well  illuminated  as  it  was,  it  had  a 
beautiful  effect.  When  the  graphic  writer,  who 
so  well  represented  t\iQ  Times  during  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  America,  was  struck  with 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  “Indian  Summer 
was  dazzled  with  the  brilliant  tints  with  which 
the  foliage  was  dyed,— he  could  find  nothing  else 
to  ^compare  with  it  but  Mr.  Cropscy’s  picture, 
which  he  had  seen  in  London.  What  painter 
could  desire  a finer  compliment  P And,  more  than 
that,  the  compliment  is  deserved. 

The  Street  Railwaa'  Experiment  at  Pen- 
dleton, Manchester. — In  reference  to  the  new 
loi-m  of  street  railway  (lately  noticed  by  us),  in- 
vented by  Mr.  John  Haworth,  of  Old  Trafl’ord,  and 
called  “ the  perambulator  street  railway,”  which 
consists  of  fiat  tramways  level  with  the  street,  and 
a middle  line  with  a sunk  groove  into  which  a 
perambulating  wheel,  attached  to  any  ordinary 
omnibus  or  other  vehicle,  is  made  to  dip  by  pressure 
on  a spring  with  the  foot,— it  is  stated  by  a writer 
in  the  Ifanchesier  Examiner  of  4th  inst.  that  he 
has  recently  inspected  it  at  Pendleton,  and  that 
the  result  is  that  he  anticipates  its  early  intro- 
duction and  rapid  extension  in  this  country  and 
on  the  Continent,  as  an  improvement  on  other 
plans.  The  perambulatory  apparatus,  he  says 
can  be  attached  to  existing  omnibuses  at  com- 
paratively small  cost,  and  the  gauge  of  their 
wheels  also  adjusted,  as  they  do  not  vary  much 
from  one  standard.  The  driver  finds  no  difficultY 
ui  di-oppiiig  the  perambulator  into  the  groove,  and 
the  travelling  of  the  ’bus  is,  of  course,  much 
smoother.  The  cost  of  the  triple  line,  he  adds 
Js  said  not  to  exceed  900/.  per  mile,  while  Mr 
Irani  s involves  an  expense  of  fully  three  times 
that  aniouut.  What  of  the  middle  groove,  how- 
ever: how  IS  it  to  be  kept  clear  of  mud  and 
stones  on  macadamized  roads  P 


Emperor’s  “sanction"  is  doubtless  very  requisite, 
on  the  French  side,  to  the  French  speculators  who 
are  so  anxious  to  “annex"  us;  but  bis  sanction 
will  scarcely  do  on  the  English  side,  however 
agreeable  it  may  he  for  us  to  escape  the  roll  of  the 
Channel  waves  in  crossing  to  the  Continent. 

Artificial  Leather. — We  lately  took  occa- 
sion to  allude  to  endeavours  to  realize  an  idea 
suggested  in  the  Rinhler  on  this  subject;  and  wc 
now  extract  the  following  remarks,  in  a condensed 
form,  as  to  a farther  step  in  progress,  from  the 
Suffolk  Chronicle 1:0  Ipswich  belongs  the 
honour  of  an  invention  to  gather  up  vast  heaps  of 
rubbish  in  the  shape  of  leather  cuttings,  parings, 
and  shavings;  and,  by  a peculiar  process,  partly 
chemical  and  partly  mechanical,  to  reduce  them 
to  a pulpy  mass,  and  mould  them  to  any  desired 
form  for  useful  and  ornamental  purposes.  A 
factory  is  now  erected,  and  a company  formed, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  ‘Patent  Plastique 
Leather  Company.’  The  goods  manufactured  arc 
more  durable,  and  20  to  30  percent,  cheaper  than 
all  other  leather  goods.  Wo  have  made  inquiry 
into  this  new  process,  aud  find  the  leather  may  bo 
made  as  pliant  as  India-rubber,  or  as  hard  as 
board,  and  becomes  adapted  to  an  endless  variety 
of  uses,  as  bands  for  machinery,  buckets  for  pumps 
(having  all  the  suction  of  leather,  with  ten-fold 
durability),  and  rubber  for  pencil-marks.  It  is 
eminently  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  architectural 
ornamentation,  in-door  or  out,  and  is  an  excellent 
material  for  picture-frames,  plain  or  gilded,  not 
being  liublo  to  cast  or  break.  It  can  be  mafic  of 
any  colour,  matching  tlio  grain  of  all  darl:  wood 
so^accurately  that  even  a skilful  workman  would 
mistake  it  for  carving.  This  most  truly  useful ' 
invention,  wc  have  no  doubt,  under  the  hand 
ot  its  originator,  Mr.  R.  Stager,  will,  ere  long, 
take  its  rank  among  onr  staple  manufactures. 


For  house,  tn  be  built  at  Dittou  Marsb,  for  Mr.  G. 

Sprag'ue.  Mr.  Henry  Walker,  architect: — 

Pettitt ^6-945  0 0 

Wheatly 924  18  0 

James  Loug 775  0 0 

Matthews 757  0 « 

Calliiigliam  75s  0 u 

Jolinsoii  & Gilby 71J8  jt)  6 


For  a chaiiel-hoiise,  to  be  built  at  l.o 
J.  Stapclton,  architect;  — 


r Tooting.  Mr. 


Williamson  .<740 

Scott 65(1 

Morris  & Sou  632  l 

Gates 612 


For  the  erection  of  farm  oflices,  at  Chiselborc.iiKb, 
Somerset,  for  tlic  Right  Hoii.  tlic  Earl  of  Ilchester.  Mr. 
R.  n.  Sliout,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Lansd'jwne ; — 

Stower  .^6,665  0 0 

Ritsoii 4,174  2 9 

Drake 3,863  a 0 

Dowu .3,640  0 0 

Perry 3,528  14  0 

Spiller 3,430  0 0 

Dimciit  .1,245  0 0 

.Sliewbrooks 2,922  0 0 

t'biniiocks 2,58(1  12  (1 

Deiidlc  (accepted)  2,503  iC  2 


Fur  “Lamb”  public-house,  and  three  cottages 
joining  Milton-slrcct,  Betlnml-grceii.  Mr.  Barrett,  e 
tcet,  Qiiaiititics  suppUed; — 

Wilson  j£2,)65  0 0 

Rally  2,147  I'  0 

Hill 2,132  0 0 

Hack  & Son 2,120  0 (i 

Turner  & Sons 2,013  0 0 

Love  1,755  0 0 

Dobson 1,374  0 0 


a<!. 


illas,  at  Soutli  Norwood,  for  Mr. 
Patman,  architect.  Quantities 


For  flnisbing  eight 
G.  Woods.  Mr.  J.  1 
supplied  :— 

Maccy 4^3, 650  0 

Brake 3,332  10 

Smith 3,300  0 

Chandler  3,092  0 

Coiuin.s 2,908  10 


For  repairs  and  alterations  to  the  “ Duke  of  Welling- 
ton ” public-house,  Poplar,  fur  Messrs.  Truman,  Han- 
biiry,  Bii.\ton,  & Co.  ]Mr.  W.  E.  Williams,  architect;— 

Brake ^111  0 0 

Scott 103  M 0 


Wilcox  & Woodlr-y 

Pollard  

Thomas 

Moass. 

Rnll'ord 

Matchum 

Climie  

Harvey 


House 

and 

Fittings. 


Lodge,  j Stables.]  Total. 


r.995 

7.71a 

7.6ii<I 

6,13s 

6,426 

.5,988 

5,9.00 
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Cojulition  of  our  large  Towns.  Leeds. 


E E D S,  speaking 
broadly,  is  a filthy 
and  ill-contrived 
town.  In  some  of 
the  streets  it  is 
impossible  for  a 
person  unaccus- 
tomed to  impure 
air  to  remain  for 
even  a short  time 
without  becoming 
sick  and  ill.  The 
stenches  are  over- 
powering, and  the 
sights  equally  so. 
The  paucity  of  pri- 
vate accommoda- 
tion is  such  that  in 
the  side  streets  and 
open  places 
delicacy  whatever 
is  felt  concerning 
compliance  with  the  ne- 
cessities of  nature ; so 
that  even  young  persons 
merging  into  manhood 
and  womanliood  have 
becomefromhabitto  tally 
indifferent  to  the  sense 
of  decency  in  this  matter. 
In  many  of  these  streets 
there  is  no  superficial 
drainage.  If  the  street 
be  concave,  the  rain  and  slops  soak  down  the 
middle  to  some  lower  level ; if  convex,  the 
liquid  refuse  runs  to  the  sides  of  the  road,  near 
the  pavement,  and  not  unfrequently  overfows 
the  latter.  Some  of  the  streets  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Quarry-hill  and  the  York-road 
are  without  any  road  pavement  whatever.  A 
week  ago  the  cart-rute  in  the  roads  ■were  9 
inches  deep,  where  the  mud  was  solid  enough 
to  allow  of  an  impression  in  it  being  left ; and 
in  others  the  ciirt-road  was  a narrow  channel 
of  liquid  mud.  Add  to  this,  that  with  a few 
exceptions  the  streets  are  narrow,  tortuous,  and 
badly  lighted  ; and  that  the  air  is  afflicted  with 
factory  smoke  ; and  that  side  of  the  picture,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  not  an  attractive  one. 

Yet  Leeds  is  wealthy  and  flourishing,  and 
has  spent  money  liberally  and  nobly.  Let  us 
look  first,  then,  on  this  side  of  it. 

The  prosperity  of  Leeds  may  be  indicated 
by  the  following  table,  showing  the  amount  of 
money  expended  on  public  buildings  and  public 
works  -within  the  last  few  yearn  ; — 


18i7.  Borough  Gaol,  cost  £10,000 

1855.  Kirkgate  Market 14,000 

1868.  Townhall  (exclusive  of  fittings, 

organ,  Ac.)  51,025 

1859.  New  Grammar  School 14,000 

1860.  New  Workhouse  17,000 

„ New  Overseers’  Offices 4,500 


In  addition  to  these  there  are  numerous 
works  of  district  property,  such  as  cemeteries 
and  chapels,  also  places  of  public  worship, 
statues  of  Peel,  Wellington,  E.  Baines,  M.P., 
and  a portrait  statue  of  her  Majesty,  all  of 
recent  date. 

At  the  present  time  sum.s  of  8,0007  for  the 
Philosophical  Hall,  and  16,0007  for  the  Schools 
of  Science  and  Art,  and  Mechanics’  Institutions, 
are  being  raised  in  the  town,  and  the  buildings 
will  be  proceeded  with  almost  immediately. 
The  extensive  Infirmary  is  about  to  undergo 
thorough  renovation,  and  additions  are  to  be 
made  to  its  accommodation  ; whilst  a new 
theatre  is  to  be  built  in  a short  time.  But 
perhap.s  what  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the 
resources  of  this  town  is  the  extent  of  the 
corporation  loans  under  the  Improvement 
Amendment  Act  of  1848,  which  iu  1856 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  512,0007 

The  public  spirit  sho'wii  in  these  extensive 
outlays  of  money  for  improvements  and  addi- 


tions to  its  public  buildings  and  works  is  veiy 
great.  A Lxrge  part  of  this  corporation  loan  is 
being  devoted  to  the  drainage  of  the  town  ; and 
it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  for  few  places  of  equal 
wealth  and  importance  liave  been  hitherto  so 
miserably  drained. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
town  in  all  England  where  the  house  accom- 
modation for  the  labouring  populations  has  so 
unequaliy  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation as  in  Leeds.  This  is  not  altogether  in- 
explicable when  we  consider  the  rate  at  which 
the  increase  of  population  has  proceeded. 

We  give  this  table  to  explain  the  demand 
which  has  existed  for  the  last  fifty  years  for  in- 
creased liousei’oom  in  Leeds  and  its  immediate 
suburbs  ; — 

Population, 

A.D.  A.D.  A.D.  A.D.  A.D.  A.D. 

isox.  isn.  isei.  iS3i.  isti.  issi. 

53,302  62,665  63,943  123,549  150,234  1/2,270 

It  is  believed  also  that  in  the  census  of  1861, 
the  population  will  have  reached  200,000. 
Thu.s  it  will  be  seen  that  in  fifty  years  the 
population  has  been  nearly  quadrupled,  and 
between  the  two  last  decades  of  years,  above 
20,000  mhabitauts  have  been  added  in  each 
decade. 

This  enormous  increase  has  occurred  chiefly 
in  the  labouring  classes,  mill-hands,  mechanics, 
and  artisans.  There  are  a few  streets  built  to 
accommodate  the  middle  class  of  householders, 
■which  necessarily  accompany  so  vast  a labour- 
ing population.  But  the  deceut  and  comfort- 
able houses  of  clerks  and  professional  men, 
bear  a very  slight  proportion  to  the  miles  of 
squalid  tenements  iu  dirty,  badly  drained 
streets,  erected  for  the  artisans  and  mill-hands. 
The  courts  and  alleys,  and  pestilential  dens 
into  which  the  latter  have  been  gradually 
driven  ; the  filthy  habits,  the  vicious  appear- 
ance of  the  lower  classes,  all  these  are  a foul 
blot  on  the  town  which  calls  itself  the  metro- 
polis of  the  West  Riding.  And  yet,  naturally, 
the  working  classes  of  Yorkshire  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  intelligent  in  England.  They  are  a 
well-formed,  powerfully-built,  and  healthy  race 
of  men — bard  workers  and  shrewd  thinkers. 
Subject  to  such  demoralizing  influences  as  Mr. 
Hole  has  noticed  in  liis  account  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of  Leeds,* 
we  hold  it  to  be  impossible  for  working  men 
with  large  families,  to  keep  themselves  in  even 
a tolerable  condition  of  health  or  morals.  The 
forest  of  factory  chimneys  vomiting  forth  their 
clouds  of  sooty  smoke,  such  a plague  to  house- 
wives as  even  to  compel  them  to  dry  their 
washed  linen  before  the  fires  of  their  single 
dwelling-rooms  ; the  dye-houses  and  cleansing- 
rooms  of  cloth  and  other  mills,  poisoning  and 
defiling  every  stream,  and  turning  the  river 
into  a dense  and  blackened  stinking  drain  ; the 
narrow  and  over-crowded  streets,  the  closely- 
packed  dwelling-houses,  the  imperfect  drain- 
age ; all  these  are  influences  which,  acting 
together  on  the  workiug  man’s  health  and 
happiness,  have  made  a very  considerable  im- 
pression on  his  physical  and  social  condition 
and  his  appearance. 

One  very  serious  evil  in  tlie  construction  of 
modern  houses  in  Leeds  is  that  of  building 
houses  back  to  back.  In  this  case  the  houses 
are  placed  between  two  streets  or  approaches, 
the  entrances  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
block, — each  tenement  going  half  way  through 
the  whole  block.  This  arrangement  results  in 
the  evil  of  an  impossibility  to  get  a draught  of 
pure  air  through  the  house,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  very  imperfect  ventilation.  The 
commonest  decencies  of  life  are  totally  disre- 
garded, but  we  will  let  Mr.  Hole  speak  for 
himself  on  this  point ; — 

'*  The  physical  condition  of  the  majority  of  the 
working  classes  of  the  town  would  have  been  good, 
had  it  been  subjected  to  proper  municipal  regula- 
tions during  the  last  thirty  years.  Deceut  houses 
aud  well-drained  streets  are  scarcely  less  import- 
ant than  good  wages,  or  day  and  Sunday  schools  : 

• “ Liffht  more  Light  j”  an  able  essay  on  the  present 
state  of  education  amon^t  the  working  classes  of  Leeds, 
and  the  means  of  improving  it ; by  Mr.  James  Hole,  Hon. 
Sec.  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutions, 
rccejitly  published  by  Longman  & Co.  To  this  work  a 
premium  ollered  by  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  before  he  left 
Leeds,  for  the  best  essay  connected  with  the  social 
advancement  of  the  working  classes,  was  awarded. 


but  notwithstanding  an  enormous  sum  expended 
in  making  drains,  there  are  many  miles  of  bouses, 
yards,  and  streets  unconnected  tviih  the  main 
drainage.  Tn  Leeds,  the  reprehensible  mode  of 
building  cottages  back  to  back,  has  been  almost 
universally  the  custom,  and  in  spite  of  its  known 
evils,  it  is  allowed  to  go  on,  no  steps  being  even 
contemplated  to  check  its  growth.  Tiie  unfor- 
tunate dwellers  in  miserable  streets  so  constructed, 
sometimes  struggle  for  a while  to  maintam  an 
aspect  of  decency  about  their  little  dwellings,  but 
at  last  the  accumulating  filth  renders  it  impracti- 
cable, and  they  give  up  the  contest  in  despair. 
One  privy  to  four  cottages,  has  been  settled  to  be 
the  legitimate  allowance  in  Leeds;  but  this 
liberality  of  supply  has  been  by  no  means  uni- 
versally attained.  A favourite  plan,  and  almost 
inevitable  on  the  back-to-back  system  of  building, 
is  to  plant  the  privies  for  a number  of  houses  iu 
the  centre  of  the  row,  with  a sleeping-chamber 
over  them ! Every  question  of  convenience,  or 
even  of  common  decency,  seems  sacrificed  to  the 
one  consideration  of  getting  the  largest  possible 
return  for  the  money  invested.” 

This  is  the  calm  statement  of  a man,  who, 
perhaps,  knows  more  of  the  working  classes  of 
Leeds,  than  any  other  man  in  the  town.  We 
will  ask  the  wealthy  manufacturers  of  Leeds — 
the  meu  whose  riches  and  luxuries  are  the  pro- 
duct of  these  dwellers  in  dens  of  fever  and 
filth, — whether  they  approve  of  such  a dreadful 
state  of  things?  Revelling  in  the  beautiful 
suburbs  of  Kirkstall  and  Headiugley,  sur- 
rounded by  every  luxurj’  that  boundless"  wealth 
can  procure,  it  would  yet  be  well  if  these 
woollen  lords  would  realize  tlie  fact,  that  upon 
them  devolves  a responsibility  in  this  matter. 
They  live  upon  the  industry  of  their  armies 
of  workmen  and  workwomen.  Is  there  to  be 
no  reciprocal  feeling  between  them  ? "We 
well  feed  and  cleanly  house  the  horse  which 
carries  us,  and  does  our  work  well ; are  we  to 
leave  these  other  animals,  these  men  who  do 
our  bidding  and  create  our  riches,  in  a worse 
case  than  the  soulless  brute  ? You,  millionaires 
of  Leeds,  have  no  slight  responsibility.  Ask 
not  yourselves,  in  a tone  of  contempt,  “ Are 
we  our  brothers’  keepers,"  for  society  has  de- 
termined that  yoxi  are.  In  so  far  as  you  derive 
your  wealth  from  their  labours,  so  far  are  you 
debtors  to  them,  and  they  are  claimants  upon 
you  for  the  righteous  trciitment  which  you 
willingly  bestow  on  your  horses, — if  for  no 
better. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  working  men  them- 
selves can  remedy  the  evil  condition  of  their 
dwelling-places.  The  artizans  may  get  well 
paid,  but  they  marry  early,  and  generally  have 
large  families.  But  supposing  them  to  begin 
life  with  a virtuous  determination  to  do  well, 
aud  keep  themselves  respectable,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  struggle  is  maintained. 
Universal  filth  around  them,  and  stench  about 
and  above  them  ; companions  who  have  long 
since  given  up  the  struggle  in  despair,  whose 
vicious  pleasures  and  demoralizing  recreations 
alone  seem  to  modify  their  evil  plight,—- all 
these  graduiUly  coerce  their  resolutions,  and 
sap  away  their  good  intentions.  Where  it  is 
impossible  to  give  even  the  opposite  sexes  the 
common  decencies  of  privacy  in  their  houses 
and  sleeping  apartments,  we  must  expect  im- 
moralities, and  the  result  to  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  course, and  as  nothing  wrong.  Where 
dirty  streets,  and  crowded  houses  make  men 
feel  that  their  self-respect  is  gone,  and  that 
they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  system  which 
includes  these  evils,  we  must  expect  them  to 
fly  to  public-houses,  and  escape  for  awhile  the 
miseries  of  liome  ; though  by  this  they  are  only 
perpetuating  the  evil,  and  entailing  it  with  all 
its  dread  consequences  on  their  children.  Con- 
sequently, we  find  the  low  public-houses  and 
beersliops,  and  cheap  places  of  amusement  in 
Leeds,  crowded  in  every  part.  The  lious(^  of 
recreation  are  brilliantly  lighted,  and  music 
ofi'em  its  attractions  also  to  a music-loving 
population.  The  working  man  is  well  paid, 
and  in  these  places  he  gets  all  the  indulgences 
which  money  can  procure  him.  In  one  den  of 
so-callcd  amusement,  we  are  told  that  there  is 
a gi-eater  average  nightly  attendance,  than  at 
the  evening  classes  of  the  seventeen  Me- 
chanics’ Institutes  put  together.  The  low 
beersliops  and  public-houses  are  so  numerous 
in.  the  neighbourhoods  of  the  artizans’  houses, 
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that  every  twentieth  house  seems  to  be  one  of  gers.  Even  in  Lonrlon  we  know  nothing  like 
■ I i.1 4-n^ 


ilieni. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  Leeds  has  to  build 
enormous  gaols,  and  workhouses,  and  reforma- 
tories. We  Ciumot  be  surprised  that  Leeds 
sliould  exhibit  her  criminal  list,  and  demand 
tliat  the  assizes  for  the  West  Hiding  should  be 
held  in  her  Town  Hall.  But  we  will  suggest 
to  this  metropolis  of  the  West  Hiding,  that 
her  great  men  most  imperfectly  understand  the 
very  elements  of  political  economy.  They 
build  a grand  townhull  in  Avhich  assize  courts 
can  be  held  ; they  build  an  enormous  gaol  in 
which  to  incarcerate  the  convicted  criminal  ; 
they  add  workhouse  to  w'orkliouse  where  the 
spirit-broken  pauper  m.ay  decline  and  die  at 
the  public  expense  ; they  build  a reformatory 
where  young  thieves  who  have  graduated  in 
the  profession  are  prevented  the  practice  of  it, — 
and  we  arc  willing  to  allow  these  are,  one  and 
all,  very  excellent  corrcclive.% — but  where  are 
the The  seed-beds  of  the  crimes 
are  allowed  to  exist  and  flourish  in  all  their 
rank  luxuriance.  We  do  not  hesitate  in  affirm- 
ing that  if  proper  control  were  held  over  the 
building  of  hou.sos  for  tlie  working  classes ; that 
if  the  streets  were  kept  clean,  and  the  river, 
streams,  and  canals  were  restored  to  their 
original  purity  ; that  if  the  drainage  were  pro- 
perly carried  out,  and  the  dens  of  infamy  and 
demoralization  kept  sternly  in  check,  there 
would  be  a vast  change  and  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  town.  It  is  never  too  late 
to  begin.  The  town  has  already  been  saddled 
with  the  expense  of  correctives,  let  ib  now 
devote  some  attention  to  preventive  measures. 
The  municipal  authorities  may  do  a vast  deal 
of  good  by  exercising  an  undeviatiug  control 
over  the  building  of  dwelling-houses  for  the 
poor.  They  will  find  that  cheerful,  roomy 
cottages,  well  ventilated  and  thoroughly 
drained,  with  proper  accounnodation  for  divi- 
sion of  tliG  sexes,  and  private  offices  for  each 
house  ; all  these  are  powerful  antagonising 
intluence.s  against  the  crime  and  jniupen.sm 
which  now  cost  them  such  enormous  annual 
outlays.  If  for  each  refonnatory  a dozen 
schools  were  built, — for  each  gaol  a town  were 
drained, — for  each  workhouse  a Building  Act 
enforced  healthy  cottages, — we  should  show  our 
knowledge  of  political  economy,  and  .social 
science  would  triumph  over  police  statistics. 

Light,  air,  clean  water,  and  elevating  ele- 
gance in  our  streets,  are  in  the  end  cheaper 
than  gaols,  reformatories,  and  workhouses. 
You  must  let  men  have  the  former  with  the 
addition  also  of  room,  or  they  will  qualify 
themselves  for  the  latter  ; and  in  any  case 
the  public  has  to  pay,  either  for  the  preven- 
tives or  the  correctives,  the  happiness  or  the 
misery. 

_ It  was  a natural  remark  which  we  heard  a 
visitor  make,  whilst  gasping  the  vitiated  at- 
mos_phere  of  Leeds,  “Surely  these  people  have 
not  enough  air  to  live  upon.”  One  is  almost 
willing  to  believe  this,  literally.  It  is  a won- 
derful sight  to  see  the  chiefapproacli  to  Wood- 
house-moor  on  a Sunday  afternoon  and  evening 
in  summer.  Woodhouse-lane  becomes  one  huge 
footpath ; pavement  and  horse-road  are  crowded 
with  eager  pedestrians,  hastening  upwards  to 
the  moor  to  get  a breathing  of  im-heated,  uu- 
smoked  pure  air.  In  Holbeck  also,  where 
dwell  many  thousands  of  operatives,  there  is  a 
general  exodus  to  Holbeck-moor.  Every  outlet 
into  the  country  is  crowded  with  persons  to 
whom  the  luxury  of  pure  air  is  denied  during 
the_^  week.  If  you  ascend  any  of  the  ridge.s  or 
eminences  which  surround  Leeds,  and  thence, 
on  a Sunday  morning  or  afternoon,  regard  the 
prospect,  you  will  see  the  whole  landscape 
dotted  oyer  with  groups  of  figures  ; and  would 
find  it  difficult  to  cast  the  eye  on  a country 
footpath  or  green  field  for  miles  around,  where 
families  and  friends  are  not  luxuriating  in  the 
blessings  of  a clear  atmosphere.  We  see  some- 
thing like  this  exodus  to  the  country  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  on  a Sunday.  Leeds  is  a 
rainy  place,  the  atmosphere  is  dense 
and  heavy,  and  retain,?  perennially  the  smoke 
and  sulphureous  stenches  of  factory  chimneys, 
iron  foundries,  dye  shops,  and  cleaning  houses, 
With  which  the  town  is  crowded.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  not  well  lighted,  except  in 
instances  which  could  bo  counted  on  the  fin- 


the  narrowness  of  the  ways,  whilst  the  traffic 
in  man3’'of  them  is  only  surpassed  in  iinportant 
streets  in  the  metropolis,  Liverpool,  or  Man- 
chester. 

We  have  .surely  said  enough  to  show  that 
great  changes  are  needed  in  Leeds,  and  wc 
earnestly  call  on  the  rightrthiiiking,  intelligent, 
slirewd,  and  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  place 
to  set  about  the  work. 

MiJUoiuiin’s  of  Leeds  ! you  arc  your  bro- 
thers’ keepers. 


OX  CHURCH  AND  CONVENTUAL 
AURANGEIIENT.* 

Ci$tercian.\ — Tbecharacteristics  of  tbo  churches 
of  the  Cistercians,  like  the  Clugniacs,  a reformed 
congregntiou  of  the  Benedictine  order,  is  an 
extreme  simplicity  in  outline — absoucc  of  triforium 
and  pinnacles,  a single  central  tower,  a simple 
west  front,  and  plain  undivided  windows — for  no 
orniunent  of  any  sort,  not  even  of  painted  glass, 
was  admitted — and  a flight  of  stairs  led  from  the 
transept  into  the  dormitory.  Clairvan.x  liad  a 
chevet,  with  nine  radiating  square-ended  chapels; 
two  e.ast  chapels  in  each  wing  of  the  transept,  and 
two  in  each  of  the  western  aisles  of  the  transept. 
There  was  a large  west  porch;  stalls  for  the  clergy 
were  set  on  the  west  of  the  transept,  and  for  the 
servants  at  the  lower  end  of  the  nave.  Pentigny, 
c.  1150-70,  whoro  Lanfranc,  Anselm,  and  a Becket, 
took  refuge,  had  a chevet  with  seven  square-ended 
chapels,  and  side  chapels  to  the  choir  ai-sles,  and 
west  and  east  aisles  to  the  transept ; and  Altenburg 
(c.l2o5)  has  a chevet  with  seven  polygonal  chapels; 
the  only  English  instance  of  such  a termination  is 
said  to  be  indicated  at  Beaulieu,  which,  probably, 
resembled  Clairvaux.  Alcobai^a,  in  Portugal — 
11'18-1222 — has  a three-aisled  nave,  and  a chevet 
with  nine  chapels.  Notre  Dame  Rnreraonde, 
begun  1218,  is  of  the  Rhenish  type,  baviog 
pentagonal  apses  to  tbe  choir  and  apses,  a cupola, 
with  two  flanking  central  towers ; and  a large 
west  transept  and  narthex  (Schayes,  iii.  60).  In 
tbe  twelfth  century  the  order  distinguished  them- 
selves from  the  Benedictines  by  the  choice  of  a 
secluded  spot  and  the  simplicity  of  their  ground 
plan,  which,  in  its  earliest  type,  was  marked  by  a 
short  square-ended  choir,  as  at  Holy  Cross,  Here, 
Boyle,  &c.,  except  at  Rievalle  and  Fountains; 
often  aislcless,  as  at  Pluscardine,  St.  Mary  Sweet 
Heart,  Kirkstall,  Roche,  Furness,  itc.;  and  by 
having  chapels  (usually  four)  on  a line  with  tbe 
choir,  and  opening  like  an  eastern  aisle  into  the 
transept,  as  at  Sylvacaue,  c.  1117  (Lenoir,  in  47). 
Fontenay  (c.  1119),  Sernay  (c.  1128),  Clairvaux, 
and  Novitac,  built  by  St.  Bernard,  and  St.  Vincent 
at  Rome.  Citeanx  was  square-ended,  but  had 
apses  to  the  transeptiil  chapels.  Vaux  de  Sernay 
(c.  1128)  was  squiire-ended,  witli  four  apsidal 
transept  chapels.  Fontenay  had  a square  apse, 
with  square-ended  transeptal  chapels.  This 
arrangement,  which  was  adopted  in  tbe  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  at  Florence  and  Rome, 
appears  in  England  at  Kirkstall,  Roche,  Fur- 
ness, Netley,  Bnildwas,  Tiutern,  and  Fountains, 
&c. ; and  in  Ireland,  nt  Duubrody  and  Boyle. 
No  Lady-chapel  protrudes  at  the  east  end.  The 
eastern  aisle  of  the  transept  was  always  parted 
off  into  chapels  (Arch.  Jour.,  xl.  136).  The  excep- 
tional instance  of  towers  (both  Perpendicular) 
occur  at  the  west  end  of  Furness,  and  on  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  transept  at  Fountains.  At 
Clairvaux  (\'iollet  le  Due,  i.  267),  and  ordinarily 
in  Cistercian  houses  where  the  choir  was  aisleless, 
the  whole  space  under  the  lantern  was  left  open, 
BO  as  to  leave  free  access  to  all  the  eastern  altars. 
The  number  of  four  transeptal  chapels  was  some- 
times increased  to  six,  as  at  Rievalle,  Fountains 
(Proc.  Ass.  Soc.,  i.  263;  iii.  54),  Furness,  Kirk- 
stall, Dunbrody,  and  Graig-na-managb.  Jorevalle 
in  1154,  presents  an  advance  in  the  arrangement, 
having  choir  aisles ; and  Byland,  which  has  western 
aisles  to  tbe  transept.  In  France  there  was  a 
large  west  porch. 

_ Friars.X — The  churches  of  the  Friars — Fran- 
cUcan  (e.^f-Kilconnel),  Dominican  (e.y.St.  Andrew’s, 
Norwich),  and  Carmelite,  e.g.  Hulne,  w'ere  oblong 
and  of  unbroken  length,  destitute  of  a triforium, 
and  generally  provided  with  only  a single  aisle  or 
a single  transept.  The  choirs  are  aisleless,  gene- 
rally fiat-ended ; but  a Franciscan  ruin  at  Win- 
chelsea  has  an  apse.  The  Franciscan  church  at 
Stirling  has  an  octagonal  apse.  In  the  fourteenth 
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and  fifteenth  centuries,  tall,  narrow  towers,  as  at 
Roswick,  Moyne,  Multifernan,  Adare,  and  Kil- 
conncl,  were  inserted  between  tbe  nave  and  choir. 
Ardfert  has  a west  tower;  the  cloister  is  on  the 
north  at  Moyne,  Muckross,  and  Adare,  on  the 
south  at  Kilconnel.  KilconncI  and  Muckross  have 
a south  transept ; Castle  Dermot  has  a north 
aisle  and  transept.  Reading  has  a nave  and 
aisles. 

Sl  Andrew’s,  Norwich  (.Tour.  Arch.  Ass.,  xlv, 
80;  Harrod’s  “ Gleanings”)  and  the  Dominican 
Friary  (Schayes,  iii.  153-4),  at  Louvaiue,  c.  1230, 
and  at  Gloucester,  had  a nave  with  aisles;  that  at 
Ghent  is  a square-ended  oblong,  c.  1240;  so  is 
Roscommon,  but  with  a north  nave  aisle.  Con- 
ventual buildings  were  arranged  by  the  Domini- 
cans, as  at  Sligo  and  Kilmallock,  on  the  north, 
and  their  preaching-yard  laid  out  on  tbe  west  or 
south  side.  Hulne,  a Carmelite  church,  is  a mere 
oblong  (Arch.  Jour.,  iii.  141). 

The  Friars  (Lenoir,  it.  205;  Violleb  le  Due,  i.  297; 
Ecclesiologist,  No.  cxxxiii.), owing  to  their  destina- 
tion as  preachers,  required  to  place  their  bouses  in 
the  midst  of  a surrounding  population  j and  bad 
to  adapt  them  to  the  irregularity  of  the  site,  large 
spaces  of  ground  not  being  attainable.  The  stalls 
of  the  brotherhood  occupied  the  nave,  and  the 
congregation  occupied  the  parallel  aisle.  The 
cloister  of  tbe  Jacobins  of  Paris  and  Agen  were  on 
the  north  side.  The  churches  in  those  towns, 
as  at  Toulouse,  were  oblongs  of  two  aisles,  but 
the  latter,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  has  a chevet  with  five  chapels.  Chapels 
were  nor  ordinarily  added  until  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  Tlie  refectory  at  Toulouse 
and  Paris  stood  out  at  right  angles  to  the  church. 
The  Austin  Friars’  house  at  St.  Marie  des  Vaux 
Verts,  near  Brussels,  exhibits  an  oblong  church 
without  towers.  On  the  north  side  of  tbe  cloister 
was  the  library,  on  tbe  west  the  donnibory,  on  the 
south  the  refectory,  on  the  east  the  day  dormi- 
tory for  the  “ meridian.”  On  the  north  and  south 
of  the  eastern  cloister  were  the  guest  houses.  The 
infirmary  was  detached  on  the  south-west  of  the 
great  cloister. 

Pr(^monsivate}i.sians.* — -Two  of  the  most  de- 
formed ground-plans,  in  England,  belong  to  the 
Prajmonstratensian  Regular  Canons,  a reformed 
branch  of  the  same  order  as  the  Austin  Canons. 
Eastby  (Proc.  Ass.  Soc.,  ii.  317),  with  its  long, 
aisleless  choir,  and  nave  wanting  a south  aisle,  and 
Bayham,  with  an  aisleless  nave  and  lateral  galleries 
to  the  transept.  Tbe  choir  is  aisleless,  but  ends  in 
a polygonal  apse. 

— The  original  Abbey  of  Clngny 
bears  a marked  resemblance  to  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
built  by  John  do  Noiers  for  Hugh  of  Burgundy.  A 
peculiarity  of  Clugniac  churches  in  England  is  the 
position  of  the  sacristy,  which  at  Thetford  and 
Castle  Acre  is  attached  to  the  north  wall  of 
the  transept.  lu  France  a narthex,  or  outer 
church  for  penitents,  was  n distinctive  feature 
(Viollet  le  Due,  i.  185,  207,  259),  as  at  Clugny,  c. 
1220;  Vezelay,  c.  1160;  and  Charite-sur-Loire, 
of  the  twelfth  century,  with  two  towers  above  the 
porch,  four  towers  flanked  the  transept,  and  a 
central  tower  formed  the  lantern.  The  Abbey  of 
Clugny  was  composed  of  a church  with  a nave 
with  double  aisles ; a main  and  choir  transepts, 
each  with  four  apsidal  chapels;  an  ante-church,  a 
chevet  with  five  chapels,  and  a cloister  on  the 
south.  Above  tbe  great  porch  in  Clugniac 
churches  in  France,  a chapel  of  St.  Michael  was 
built.  At  Daventry  and  Tykford,  the  outer  or 
farm-court  was  of  considerable  size  (Monastlcon, 

V.  206,  184). 

West  Front. — The  ordinary  west  front  in  a fine 
building  presented  a gable  between  two  towers. 
In  the  church  of  a nunnery,  as  at  Romsey,  there 
was  no  west  door.  The  west  fronts  presented 
high-pitched  roofs  and  gables,  when  stone  walls 
replaced  the  old  flat  wooden  roofs,  and  were  espe- 
cially useful  in  the  snowy  and  rainy  North.  The 
mystic  triangle  of  tbe  Trinity  in  the  pediment 
was  replaced  by  the  gable  cross;  and  triumphant 
angels,  apostles,  evangelists,  saints,  and  stories 
from  Holy  Writ  and  legends,  arranged  over  the 
front,  formed  a guide  of  Christian  life  and  vast 
systems  of  lastruction.  Occasionally,  on  a Ger- 
man type,  in  the  central  compartment  there  was 
a western  tower,  as  at  Bel  voir,  Ely,  Hereford; 
imitated  afterwards  at  Bolton,  Wimborne,  Christ- 
church, Hants,  Shrewsbury,  and  Waltham.  The 
same  plan  is  observed  at  Mechlin,  Limerick,  Dant- 
zic,  Iloeskildo,  St.  Vincent’s,  Soignies;  St.  Ger- 
trude’s, Nivelles;  at  Fribourg,  St.  Germain  des 
Pres;  St.  Savin’s,  and  St.  Benoit-sur-Loire ; but 
they  were  soon  placed  at  the  angles  to  show  tbe 
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arcftding  and  windows  of  the  front.  We  also  find 
a western  church  attached,  as  at  Sherborne,  Glas- 
tonbury, and  Tynemouth  (Mon.,  iii.  311  j Collin- 
fion’s  Somerset,  ii.  263;  Harston’s  Sherborne); 
and  similar  instances  in  the  Chigniac  churches, 
and  St,  Front’s,  Periguenr. 

Porches.* — A Galilee  (Dncauge,  s.  v. ; Lenoir 
ii.  80)  occurs  at  Durham,  Ely,  and  Snettishain  : 
it  may  have  derived  its  name  from  being  the  most 
distant  portion  of  the  church  from  the  altar,  or 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  used  like  a 
lych-porch  for  the  dead,  with  a touching  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  our  Saviour,  after  His  resurrec- 
tion, showed  himself  so  frequently  to  His  disciples 
in  Galilee.  The  third  week  after  Easter  by  the 
Greeks,  and  Wednesday  in  Easter  week  by  the 
Latins,  was  called  Galilee  from  this  circumstance. 
This  porch  was  used  as  their  last  station  by  pro- 
cessions. It  ii  found  on  the  south  side  of  the 
transept  at  Lincoln.  The  porch  was  probably  a 
vestige  of  the  narthex  of  the  primitive  church. 
In  it  the  children  of  the  abbey  serfs  were  bap- 
tised, and  the  office  was  said,  at  which  the  domes- 
tics assisted.  It  was  also  used  on  Palm  Snnday  to 
arrange  the  procession,  and  to  receive  great  per- 
sonages in  had  weather-.  At  Clngny  it  was  as  large 
as  a church.  It  was  often  a sanctuary,  containing 
a ring  which  the  fugitive  clung  to,  as  at  Durham 
(Poshrooke,  Brit.  Mon.,  ch.  xlix.)  and  at  Cologne, 
where  there  was  an  inscription,  “Hie  stetit  mag- 
nus  reus.”  It  w’as  also  used  as  a parlour  for  con- 
versation with  persons  who  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  actual  monastery.  On  the  stones  the 
measurements  of  weight  and  length  were  some- 
times carved,  as  on  a nave  pier  at  Old  St.  Paul’s. 
In  the  twelfth  century  porches  were  often  super- 
seded by  grand  portals.  There  arc  large  porches 
at  the  west  end  of  Peterborough  and  Chichester, 
south  transept  of  York,  and  the  north  transept 
of  Westminster.  Large  northern  porches  were 
added  on  the  town  side  at  Salisbury,  Wells,  Here- 
ford, Christchurch,  Worcester,  Wells,  Durham,  Ac. 

Gallery . — The  gallery  in  front  of  churches  took- 
its  origin  from  the  necessity  of  accommodating 
the  choir,  who  sang  “Laus,  Gloria,”  &c.,  when 
the  procession  on  Palm  Sunday  returned  from 
carrying  the  sacrament  to  the  cemetery.  Fre- 
<piently  windows  were  grouped  closely  for  this 
purpose,  and  this  may  have  been  the  design  of  the 
huge  west  arch  at  Tewkesbury,  In  bad  weather 
the  ceremonial  was  held  before  the  altar  of  the 
Cross,  under  the  choir-screen,  anel  this  custom 
may  have  led  to  the  construction  of  minstrel  gal- 
leries at  Winchester,  Exeter,  and  Malmesbury. 
Galleries  are  found  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  at 
Le  Mans  and  Jmni^cs  in  the  north  transept,  and 
in  the  north  nave  aisle  at  Winchester,  in  both 
transepts  at  Bocherville,  in  the  south  transept  at 
Westminster,  Hexham,  and  Cerisy,  and  like  a 
small  arcade  at  Elgin. 

Poors. — The  north  nave  door  was  allotted  to 
the  laity,  that  on  the  south'opened  into  the  cloister, 
the  exceptions  are  where  the  conventual  buildings 
were  on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  Hornsey, 
being  the  minster  of  a nunnery,  has  no  west  door. 

Toicers. — Towers  had  freciuently  an  altar  of 
St.  Gabriel  or  St.  Michael,  the  conductor  of  souls 
(perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  Paradise  below,  or  the 
legend  of  his  apparition,  c.  490  and  706),  (John- 
son’s Notes,  Ethelred’s  Eccl.Laws,  1014',  c.2),  and 
the  interior  was  frequently  covered  uith  sepul- 
chral inscriptions.  A chapel  of  St.  Michael,  in 
Clngniac  houses,  was  built  above  the  great  door. 
The  great  tower  of  St.  Benoit-sur-Loire,  c.  1026, 
was  called  St.  Michael’s;  the  central  tower  of 
Canterbury  is  called  the  Angel  tower;  and  on  the 
highest  gables  of  Wykeham’s  colleges  are  statues 
of  St.  Gabriel  or  St.  Michael.  Three  towers  were 
built  at  Canterbury,  York,  Wells,  Lincoln,  Dur- 
ham, Llanthony,  Southwell,  and  Ripon,  as  at 
Westminster,  built  by  Edward  the  Confessor  (I’ubl. 
Eec.  Comm.  1858,  p.  214)  ; Lichfield  alone  retains 
its  three  spires.  Ely  and  Peterborough  have  cen- 
tral lanterns;  Salisbury,  Norwich,  Chichester, 
and  Oxford  have  central  spites.  Two  western 
towers  were  designed  at  Norwich  and  Chichester. 
At  Chichester,  as  once  at  St.  Paul’s,  Salisbury',  and 
Westminster,  Worcester  (Arch.  Inst.  Wore.,  103  ; 
and  Crowland,  Proc.  Ass.  Soc.,  iii.  273),  tbeie  is  a 
detached  belfry-tower.  At  Rochester  it  is  attached 
to  the  north  transept ; at  Dunblane  to  the  south 
transept.  At  Wymondham  (Monast,.  iii.  328 ; 
Arch.  Inst.  Norf.  vol.  1851,  p.  115),  the  abbey 
steeplCjbuilt  over  the  three  eastern  nave-bays,  shuts 
off  all  communication  with  the  nave,  which  served 
as  a parish  church.  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew’s 
have  two  west  towers.  Elgin  had  three  towers, 
with  large  turrets  flanking  the  east  end.  Fortrose 
has  a single  west  tower.  At  Exeter  the  towers 


form  transepts — a very  convenient  arrangement 
for  the  monks  (Viollet  le  Due,  i.  168),  when  tolling 
the  hells  for  the  night  offices,  or  when  a large 
congregation  filled  the  nave.  The  same  arrange- 
ment prevailed  at  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  Clugny, 
Vezelay,  and  Chalons-sur-Marne.  The  western 
towers  contained  the  bells  rung  on  feast  days,  and 
as  a summons  of  the  laity  to  service.  There  are 
towers  to  the  choir  transepts  at  Canterbury,  aiul 
tower-turrets  at  the  west  end  of  Salisbury,  and 
Peterborough,  and  Rochester,  to  the  east  end  of 
Chichester,  and  Exeter,  and  Norwich,  to  the 
transepts  of  Peterborough  and  Ely,  and  at  the 
west  and  end  of  Winchester.  Turrets  flank  the 
choir  of  Peterborough. 

Transept, — There  are  aisleless  transepts  at  Can- 
terbury, Norwich,  Carlisle,  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
Exeter,  Rochester,  Kilkenny,  Rorosey,  and  Bris- 
tol ; but  the  place  of  an  aisle  was  ordinarily  sup- 
plied by  the  erection  of  ‘eastern  apsidal  chapels 
or  square,  as  at  Exeter.  St.  Patrick’s  has  a quasi- 
aisle. St.  Stephen’s,  Caen,  as  Canterbury  had, 
has  an  internally  formed  lateral  aisle.  Scotland, 
like  France,  ordinarily  presents  only  a quasi-tran- 
sept. 'rraiisepts  with  east  aisles  for  chapels  are 
found  at  Peterborough,  Hereford,  Lichfield,  Selby, 
Whitby,  Ripon.  Lincoln,  Roche,  Jorevulle,  and 
Howden.  Double  aisles  flank  the  transepts  of 
Winchester,  Ely,  York,  Wells,  and  Bylund.  One 
of  the  compartments  at  Winchester  retains  its 
name  of  the  calefactory,  the  place  for  lighting  the 
censers.  A stone  confessional  chair  remains  iu  the 
south  transept  of  Gloucester,  and  confessionals  are 
to  be  seen  at  Maig-Adaire  (Fosbrooke,  Ency.,  i. 
122).  The  revestry,  as  at  Westminster,  Glouces- 
ter, and  Christchurch,  was  attached  to  the  tran- 
sept; it  continued  a press  for  vestments  (one  re- 
mains at  Winchester),  an  altar,  and  a bell  to 
announce  the  coming  of  the  celebrant.  Transept 
towers  occur  at  Exeter  and  St.  Mary'  Ottcry,  and 
in  C'urmac’s  chapel,  on  the  rock  of  Armagh,  con- 
secrated 1134,  as  at  Sc.  Stephen’s,  Vienna,  Nnr- 
honne,  and  Chalons-sur-Marne.  At  Angoulcme 
there  are  towers  at  the  ends  of  the  transept.  At 
St.  Lambert’s,  Liege,  there  was  a south  transept 
tower  (Schnyes,  iii.  136).  Choir  transepts  are 
added  at  Salisbury,  Lincoln,  Ac.,  as  at  Clugny 
and  Nivelles.  In  the  sixth  ceiitnry  St.  Germaiu 
built  chapelsin  the  transepts  of  St.  Vincent’s.  The 
chapels  were  usually  founded  as  scpulehral  chan- 
tries, and  supjiOTtcd  by  families  of  distinction,  or 
by  bequest  of  ecclesiastics.  There  are  superb 
western  transepts  at  Ely,  Lincoln,  and  Peter- 
borough. 

The  word  choir*  is  first  used  by  writers  of  the 
western  church,  and  Isidore,  of  Seville,  derives  it 
from  the  (corona)  circle  of  clergy  and  singers  who 
surrounded  the  altar  (Orig.,  lib.  i.  c.  3);  it  occurs 
in  the  c.  18  of  the  4th  Council  of  Toledo.  The 
position  of  the  ritual  choir  in  the  nave  may  be 
ascertained  by  a difl'erence  in  the  shape  or  orna- 
mentation of  the  pillars,  the  presence  of  a piscina, 
or  marks  of  the  rood-beam.  Priests’  rooms  are 
fouud  over  the  vaultiug  of  the  nave  and  choir  at 
Mellifont,  Holy  Cross,  and  Kilkenny.  In  abbeys 
the  choir  (Viollet  le  Dnc,  iii.  227),  raised  by  steps 
above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  building,  usually 
extended  into  the  nave,  from  which  it  was  divided 
by  a rood-screen;  and  on  this  side  of  the  tran- 
sept was  the  altar  for  matins  and  lauds,  the  nave 
being  left  for  the  guests,  pilgrims,  Ac.  Romsey 
has  a raised  platform  in  the  nave  aisles  for  the 
stalls  of  the  nuns.  In  the  cathedral  the  choir 
usually  commenced  on  the  other  side  of  the  tran- 
sept, which  was  given  up  to  the  congregation ; the 
large  aisles  were  for  tlieir  accommodation  on  the 
same  level  with  the  choir,  and  no  stalls  obstructed 
their  view.  Between  the  high  altar  and  the 
bishop’s  throne,  which  was  placed  in  the  apse, 
stood  a low  or  matin  altar,  with  the  vestment  of 
the  celebrant  on  a stand,  and  a brazier  for  kind- 
ling the  incense.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  of 
the  sanctuary  stood  a seven-branched  candlestick. 
— (Comp.  Fosbrooke,  Eucycl.,  i.  124.) 

The  apse  or  cbevet  took  its  origin  in  the  junc- 
tion of  the  common  circular  tomb-house  of  the 
east  end,  found  behind  the  altar  with  the  basilica, 
by  the  removal  of  the  intermediate  walls.  The 
tomb-house  is  still  existing,  under  the  name  of 
Becket’s  Crown,  at  Canterbury,  an  imitation  of 
the  east  chapel  of  Sens,  and  like  Henry  VIII.’s 
chapel  at  Westminster ; Trondhjem,  Batalha, 
Burgos,  aud  Murcia.  Romsey  has  apsidal  termi- 
nations to  the  choir  aisles:  the  central  com- 
partment once  formed  probably  au  apse  (Proc. 
Arch.  Inst.,  Winchester  volume).  The  choir  is 
disproportionally  short  at  Westminster,  Brecon, 
Briiikburne,  and  in  several  Cistercian  abbeys. 


• Wal.  Strabo,  i.  c.  t39;  Durand,  i.  J— 18;  Lenoir,  i. 
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Stalls  were  introduced  at  the  close  of  the  tbir- 
teentli  century  (Schayes,  iii.  125),  when  the  choirs 
were  lengthened  and  arranged  in  two  tiers.  The 
earliest  instances  of  wooden  seats  occur  iu  a con- 
stitution of  Grostete.  Three-legged  stools  were 
au  earlier  substitute;  there  is  a mention  of  their 
use  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  of  choir-stalls  in 
the  Black  Book  of  Svvafl'ham.  Lenoir  mentions 
that  Romanesque  stone  stalls  remain  at  Ratzburg 
(ii.  135).  The  choir  iu  cathedrals,  following  the 
monastic  usage,  was  previously  walled  otV  from 
the  aisles  by  a low  partition  (Sebayes,  Hist,  de 
I’Arcb.,  iii.  126),  as  at  Canterbury,  Alby,  Chartres, 
Bourges,  St.  Denis,  Amiens,  and  Notre  Dame  : iu 
the  two  latter  instances  carved  with  figures.  A 
solid  wall  still  incloses  Rochester.  The  bishop’s 
throne  was,  when  stalls  were  introduced,  removed 
to  a seat  in  the  choir.  Sick  and  strange  monks 
sat  in  the  retro-choir. 

Laiiy-chapel. — The  earliest  Lady-chapel  was 
built  at  the  west  end  of  Canterbury,  and  re- 
erected in  the  north  nave  aisle  by  Lanfranc,  but 
did  not  assume  a prominent  position  till  the  thir- 
teenth century  (in  Belgium,  in  the  fourteenth 
century — Schayes,  iii.  105),  and  then  was  usually 
placed  eastward  of  the  choir.  It  occuj)ied  the 
south  choir  aisle  at  Elgin,  and  the  north  at  Thet- 
ford,  Hulne,  Belvoir,  Bristol,  Oxford,  Llanthoijy, 
Wymondham  (Monasticon,  iii.  328),  and  Canter- 
bury; but  was  detached  at  Ely  and  St.  Martin 
des  Champs;  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  at 
Waltham  and  Rochester  ; on  the  south  of  the 
choir  at  Ripon  (over  the  chapter-house)  and  Kil- 
kenny; in  the  south  transept  atWimbornc;  at 
Lincoln  and  Gloucester  it  is  cruciform;  at  Lich- 
field and  Wells  it  has  a polygonal  apse  ; is  iu  the 
galilee  at  Durham,  and  in  the  south  transept  of 
Wimborne.  At  Cln  istchurch  there  is  a clmutry 
over  the  Lady-chapel. 

An  inclosed  baptistery,  like  that  at  Luton,  is 
found  at  Cividade  de  Friouli,  of  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century.  At  Canterbury  it  forms  a round 
building  neuv  the  choir. 

At  Fountnins  the  marshalling  of  processions 
was  marked  out  by  stones  along  the  nave,  and 
a line  of  demarcation  to  women  drawn  across  it  at 
Durham,  as  at  Cunterbiiry  and  York  formerly 
(Fosbrooke,  Encycl,  i.  125).  A curious  acoustic 
arrangement  of  pottery  was  found  under  the  lood- 
Ecreeu  at  Fountains.  The  pulpit  (Ducange,  vi. 
263;  Lenoir,  i.  98,  217;  ii.  76;  Viollet  le  Due, 
ii.  406)  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  In 
Italy  stone  pulpits  are  found  of  the  thirteenth  imd 
fourteenth  ceiituries,  as  at  Sienna  and  St.  Miniato, 
Florence.  In  the  twelfth  century,  as  at  St. 
Augustine’s,  Canterbury,  and  Bury  St.  Edmund’s, 
pulpits  were  u.sed  in  French  churches,  but  pro- 
bably were  only  movable  wooden  lecterns.  Iu 
the  thirteenth  century  they  became  usual,  owing 
to  the  establishment  of  the  preaching  friars,  and 
their  employment  in  the  refectory;  the  earliest  is 
that  of  Be&ulieu.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  we  find  an  open-air  pulpit  in  the  cloisturs 
or  court;  as  at  St.  Die,  at  the  Friary,  Heref'oid, 
and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  Bishop  Lctimo:' 
preached  in  Privy-gardens,  and  his  coutempo- 
nu-ies  at  Paul’s  Cress.  In  churches  they  ap- 
pear first  iu  the  Perpendicular  period.  There 
is  n stone  pulpit  at  Wells.  The  bishop’s  throne 
(Lenoir,  i.  205;  ii.  115,  239;  Viollet  le  Due,  ii. 
22,  279,  414;  Ducange,  s.  v.,  Cathedr;t)  was 
formerly  of  stone,  as  at  Canterbury,  Noruich, 
Avignon,  St.  Vigor,  and  Rbeims.  At  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century  they  began  to  be  of  wood. 
Sedilia,  rare  in  France,  are  found  in  Normandy 
and  Brittahy,  and  appear  in  England  at  the  chwe 
of  the  twelfth  century.  There  are  generally 
three  seats  connected  with  a piscina  in  Euglaml, 
but  four  occur  at  Furness  and  Paisley,  and  live  ut 
Sontliwell.  In  place  of  the  triumphal  arcli  of  the 
basilica,  a trabes  (Lenofr,  i.  185)  was  set  up,  richly 
carved  uud  adorned  with  tapers.  An  altar  of  the 
crucified,  used  in  the  ceremonials  of  Palm  Sunday, 
was  erected  in  the  nave  of  St.  Gall,  round  which  the 
sick  monks  on  AU  Saints’  Day  took  their  place. 
The  moat  ancient  in  Belgiuui  is  that  of  Louvuino 
(Schayes,  iii.  127),  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
fiuest  in  France  is  in  the  Madelaiue,  Troyes. 

At  St.  Ambrose’s,  at  Milan,  and  St.  Miniato’s,  at 
Florence,  altars,  as  was  usual  in  Roman  cLurches, 
were  placed  in  front  of  the  choir.  A screen  was 
added  iu  the  thirteenth  centui'y,  and  this  addition 
was  multiplied  iu  the  two  following  centuries 
(Schayes,  iii.  126).  It  was  used  for  reading  the 
Epistles,  Gospel,  certain  lessons,  letters  of  commu- 
nion, edicts  of  bishops,  and  acts  of  councils,  and  iu 
some  places  for  the  benediction  of  the  bishop, 
whence  its  name  of  jube.  At  Clugny  the  laity 
were  communicated  at  the  rood-loft  through  a 
grill.  They  took  the  place  of  the  ambo  and  lec- 
tern of  the  basilica,  and  were  used  for  the  reading 
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of  the  Gospel  and  Epistle,  and  at  a later  date  for 
the  organ  and  singers.  They  were  composed 
generally  of  a central  door,  closed  by  a curtain 
during  the  celebration,  as  the  ciborium  had  been 
veiled,  and  in  the  lateral  arches  were  placed 
altars. 

Screens.* — The  rood-screen  took  its  origin  in 
the  necessity  of  protecting  the  monks  from 
draughts  of  cold  air.  As  a compensation  to  the 
laity  for  their  exclusion,  two  kinds  of  screens  were 
introduced,  identical  in  principle,  though  varying 
in  position  and  arrangement.  One  was  the  choir- 
screen,  in  which,  as  at  Chichester,  Exeter,  and 
St.  David’s,  an  altar  was  placed  on  either  side  of 
the  great  entrance  from  the  nave.  The  second 
was  the  nave-screen,  in  which  there  was  a central 
altar,  forming  the  matin  altar  and  high  altar  of 
the  laity,  set  between  the  two  rood-doors,  as  that 
of  St.  Cuthbert’s  at  St.  Alban’s.  At  Guilden 
Morden  (Lysons’  Brit.,  ii.  59)  there  is  a double 
rood-screen.  At  St.  Alban’s  they  formed  a loft 
used  as  a dormitory  by  twelve  monks.  The  rood 
stood  over  the  cboir-screcn  at  Canterbury,  but  .at 
St.  Alban’s  over  the  presbytery-screen,  a piece  of 
furniture  the  original  of  altar-rails,  which  is  still 
found  at  St.  David’s  (Jones  and  Freeman’s  St. 
David’s,  p.  89).  At  Christchurch,  Hants,  the 
screen  stcod  in  the  first  compartment  of  the  nave 
westward  of  the  lantern,  as  at  Tintcrn,  Fountains, 
and  Winchester.  The  screen  is  placed  in  the 
second  bay  westward  of  the  lantern  at  Buildwas 
and  Norwich ; at  Westminster  and  St.  Alban’s,  in 
the  third  bay;  in  the  sixth  bay  at  Tynemouth; 
and  ill  the  fourth  bay  at  Jorevalie.  Various  par- 
closes  screened  off  chapels  in  the  nave,  transepts, 
and  aisles;  often,  as  at  Fountains  and  St.  Alban’s, 
blocking  up  the  nave.  Against  these  enclosures 
and  between  arches,  the  tombs  of  bishops  and 
abbots  were  placed,  but  at  length  were  developed 
into  distinct  chantries;  the  earliest  instance  being 
that  of  Edyngdon,  at  Winchester. 

The  roredos  behind  the  altar  is  found  at  St. 
ifary’s  Overye,  Winchester,  Westminster,  St. 
Alban’s,  and  Christchurch.  Immediately  behind 
it,  in  a retro-choir,  was  the  shrine  of  the  Patron 
Saint,  as  that  of  Hugh  at  Clugny ; St.  Louis  at 
St.  Denis;  at  Winchester,  St.  Alban’s,  Bury, 
Durham,  Bridlington,  Lincoln,  Lichfield,  West- 
minster and  C.auterbury,  where  the  east  proces- 
sional path  is  on  a level  with  the  chapel,  but  with 
the  floor  of  the  nave  at  Durham  and  Westminster. 
The  shrines  of  saints  were  in  subordinate  positions- 
at  Ilochestcr,  choir  transept;  Chichester,  south 
transept;  St.  David’s,  north  side  of  choir;  and 
Oxford,  in  a north  chapel. 


Watching  lofts  to  observe  the  shrine,  remain  at 
Oxford,  St.  Alban’s,  Westminster,  Worcester,  and 


Canterbury.  Chambers  for  the  watchers  of  the 
church  may  be  seen  at  Lincoln  (Fosbrooke,  Brit. 
Mon.,  p.  2S3),  and  over  the  north  porch  of 
Exeter,  i’dinstrels’  galleries  are  found  at  Exeter, 
Malmesbury,  Winchester,  St.  Mary  Ottery,  Glou- 
cester, and,  perhaps,  Westminster.  The  cell  of  a 
redusc  remains  at  Norwich  (Proc.  Ass.  Soc.,  ii. 

Wall  Tussajes.~-'l\\(i  triforium  (Ducange,  vi. 
669),  which  at  a later  period  was  treated  nicrclv 
as  a portion  of  the  clerestory  window,  was  at  first 
designed  to  combine  (Lenoir,  ii.  103),  additional 
height  with  constructional  security,  and  was  used 
for  purposes  of  accommodation,  for  a passage  and 
for  hanging  tapestries  on  festivals;  it  is  locally 
called  the  nuuneriesat  Christchurch,  Durham  and 
W estminster,  where  the  great  size  of  this  gallery 
was  a continuation  of  the  plan  of  this  story  in  the 
Confessor’s  churcli  (Vita  8.  Edsy.,  Pnbl.  Rec 
Comm.  1858,  p.  417),  which  contained  altars,  and 
wasptained,  probably,  for  the  accommodation  of 
spectators  on  grand  ceremonials.  It  is  a feature 
never  found  in  a Cistercian  church.  The  necu 
liar  wall  passages  in  the  lower  story  in  the  same 
church  were  used  by  the  abbot  for  the  purpose 
of  supervising  the  monks.  Tlie  prior’s  gallery 
still  remains  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Smithficld 
and  was  probably  of  a similar  destination.  The 
wail  pasBiigea  of  the  clerestory  were  probably 
used  by  the  sacristan  when  ho  went  round 
to  secure  the  shutters  of  the  windows,  then 
unglazcd  or  merely  latticed,  in  case  of  rain 
or  storms.  The  windows  were  formed  of  stone 
"‘'i  ' ‘‘’“eery,  like  trellis-work 

in  the  early  churches  of  the  West  and  East 
Elass  windows  aj-e  mentioned  at  an  early  dated 
Gregory,  of  Tours,  speaks  of  wooden  sashes  glazed 
in  irauce  (Glor.  Mart.,  i.;  c.  li.x.),  and  in  10^2 
stained  glass  IS  described  at  St.  Benigne  do  Dijon: 

A lahjrmth  (Lenoir,  i.  18J,;  Arch.,  Jour,  xy. 


218),  to  thread  which  was  a compensation  for  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jernsalein,  is  found  at  Canterbury, 
and  St.  Bertin’e,  St.  Oraor’s;  St.  Jlichele,  Pavia; 
St.  (juGutin’sj  Aix ; Chartres;  Sfc.  Maria  in 
Aquino;  Lncca,  and  St.  Maria  in  Trasteverino, 
was  introduced  in  Belgium  in  the  thirteenth 
century  (Shayes,  iii.  119).  The  fridstool,  or  chair 
of  sanctuary,*  remains  at  Beverley  .and  Hexham. 
The  tabernacle  is  often  an  aumbry  near  the  high 
altar,  on  the  north  side.  A credence-table  re- 
mains at  St.  Cross.  After  the  thirteenth  century 
credences  (Viollet  le  Due,  iv.  372),  were  intro- 
duced in  Belgium  (Schayes,  iii.  123),  generally 
on  the  right  and  often  on  the  left  of  the  altar : 
the  latter,  divided  by  a slab,  held  a basin  and 
cruets,  and  was  furnished  with  a water-drain 
below ; that  on  the  right  was  an  aumbry,  and 
held  the  books  and  ornaments  of  the  altar.  An 
additional  aumbry  served  to  keep  the  holy  oil. 
The  piscina  was  ordained  by  Pope  Leo  IV.  for 
cleansing  the  chalice.  It  became  an  important 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
was  provided  with  a stone  bracket  for  the  sacred 
vessels,  and  two  drains,  one  for  common  watei*, 
the  other  for  the  rinsings  of  the  chalice.  Aum- 
bries for  the  books  and  processional  crosses  also 
remain.  An  ancient  clock  brought  from  Glaston- 
bury, is  found  at  Wells.  The  “horloge  a roues” 
is  attributed  to  Gerbort,  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
or  to  Pope  Sylvester  IT.,  c.  1003.  The  Cister- 
cian rule  xxi.  prescribed  tbeir  use,  though  sun-dials 
continued  in  use.  The  altars  had  no  retables  or 
crucifix,  until  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
(Schayes,  iii.  121;  Walafrid  Strabo,  i.  c.  139.) 

The  saerisfr/  (Ducange,  v.  750;  vi.  148; 
Lenoir,  ii.  2*87,  3G7)  ordinarily  intervened 

between  the  chapter-house  and  the  church; 
but  is  found  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir 
at  Thornton  ; south  side  of  the  choir  at 
St.  Mary’s,  York;  Lichfield,  Leiston,  Hulne, 
Selby,  and  Furness;  and  at  the  east  end  of  the 
choir  at  St.  Mary’s,  Warwick,  and  Malvern ; in 
conjunction  with  an  almonry  on  the  north  side  of 
the  north  transept  at  Castle  Acre  and  Thetford ; 
and  on  the  south  of  the  south  transept  at  West- 
minster. It  is  very  possible  that  the  name  of  the 
so-called  castellan’s  rooms  at  Christchurch  was  a 
corruption  of  sacristan’s  rooms,  they  being  situa- 
ted on  the  north-e.ast  angle  of  the  nave.  The 
sacristy  at  Noyon  was  a two-storied  circular  build- 
ing, opening  on  the  east  side  of  the  transept. 

Conveiilual  Arrangement.-^ — There  was  a gene- 
rally understood  rule  and  an  evident  similarity  in 
the  ordinary  mode  of  conventual  arrangement. 
Where  exceptions  occur  they  may  be  readily 
traced^  to  some  easily  assignable  cause : (1)  the 
retention  of  earlier  buildings  ; (2)  the  habits  and 
requirements  of  a particular  order  of  monks, 
or  tlioir  transfer  as  architects,  or  bishops  over 
another  order;  (3)  the  nature  of  the  site,  exist- 
ing streets,  or  old  town  buildings;  (4)  defence  In 
exposed  situations ; (5)  modifications  of  the  primi- 
tive rule  and  rearrangement  of  the  buildings  at  a 
subsequent  period,  from  emidation  with  others, 
from  tho  love  of  reconstruction,  for  convenience,' 
grandeur,  or  imitation  of  adjoining  churches; 
(6)  the  perpetuation  of  the  pian  of  the  mother 
church  and  convent,  by  imitation  in  its  cells;  (7) 
the  confusion  in  arrangement,  owing  to  tho  neces- 
sity of  providing  accommodation  for  kings,  nobles, 
and  guests  of  distinction,  for  synods,  and  some- 
times parliaments. 

lonely  Carthusian  houses 
( v lollct  le  Due,  i.  307 ; I)e  Cauraont,  Abec.,  178  - 
Monasticon,  vi,  p.  9), — for  instance,  Mount  Graced 
—the  oratory  and  cloister  were  tomb-like.  The 
brethren  lived  apart  in  little  celh,  each  provided 
with  three  little  rooms  and  a garden;  and  only 
left  them  thrice  daily  for  church,  or  refectory  on 
certain  days;  while  they  assembled  in  the  cloister- 
court  on  eves  to  read  over  tho  lessons  appointed 
tor  the  matins  of  festivals.  At  Clermont  there 
was  an  outer  court  with  cattle  stalls  and  a watch- 
tower  on  the  west,  the  guest-house  on  the  south, 
barns  on  the  north,  and  the  prior’s  lodge  on  the 
east,  and  the  apsidal  oblong  church,  flanked  with 
chapels ; to  the  south  of  the  church  was  the  clois- 
ter, with  the  refectory  on  the  south  and  the 
chapter-house  on  the  east.  To  the  east  of  the 
cells^^  ^ surrounded  by  separate 

Each  monastery  included  (1)  a cloister-court ; 

(2)  an  inner  court,  with  the  infirmary,  guest- 
house, kitchen,  servants’  hall,  library,  &c  • (3) 
great  or  common  court,  with  a double  gate’way 
thelai^er  arch  being  designed  for  cart!,  grana-’ 


ries,  stables,  store-rooms,  grange-barn,  servants’ 
rooms,  tribunal,  prison,  and  the  abbot’s  lodge : a 
remarkable  instance  occurs  in  the  Praimonstraten- 
sian  Abbey  of  Ardaines,  near  Caen ; (4)  the  court 
of  the  church,  or  close,  open  to  the  public;  and 
(5)  mills,  gardens,  orchards,  &c.  There  was  a 
court  called  Romeland  — probably  from  rome, 
roomy,  as  in  Romney,  Romsey,  &c.— in  front  of 
St.  Alban’s  ; the  Forbury  (Monasticon,  iv,  39)  at 
Reading;  and  at  Norwich  Tombland,  at  least 
since  1302  (Blanfield’s  Norfolk,  iii.  67).  By  the 
Benedictine  rule  (Fosbrooke,  Brit.  Mon.,  112; 
Fleury,  xxiii.  14,  19;  v.  207,  213;  Monasticon) 
I.  pr.),  where  six  hours  were  assigned  daily  to 
manual  labour,  every  trade  and  occupation  neces- 
sary to^  the  convenience  of  the  commvmity  were 
domesticated  within  the  walls. 

In  the  plan  of  St.  Gall,  of  the  ninth  century^ 
the  library  abnts  on  the  north  wall,  tho  sacristy 
on  the  south  wall  of  the  choir.  The  abbot’s  house, 
outer  school,  and  guest-house  lie  parallel  to  the 
north  transept  and  north  nave-aisle.  To  the  east 
of  the  church  are  the  garden,  cemetery,  infirmary, 
and  novices’ house ; to  the  south  is  the  cloister) 
with  the  dormitory  on  the  east,  the  refectory  on 
the  south,  and  the  cellarage  with  a larder  above 
it  on  the  west.  The  poor  man’s  hospice,  composed 
of  chambers  enclosing  a common-room,  fronts  the 
guest-house.  To  the  west  and  south  were  farm- 
buildings  and  workshops.  The  hospice  for  stranger 
monks  had  a common  room  and  a dormitory.  The 
guest-house  comprised  a large  refectory,  sleeping 
chambers,  stables,  servants’  rooms,  and  domestic 
offices.  The  almoner’s  rooms  were  on  the  north- 
west side,  those  of  the  porter  on  the  south-west  of 
the  church.  The  outer  school,  to  which  a master’s 
house  was  attached,  contained  a large  room,  parted 
by  a screen,  and  opening  on  the  bed-rooms  of  the 
scholars.  The  infirmary  and  novices’  house  each 
comprised  a cloister,  refectory,  dormitory,  and  a 
chapel,  which  separated  the  two  courts.  The 
abbot’s  lodge,  of  two  stories,  contained  in  the 
base  tier  his  sitting  and  bed-rooms,  under  his  solar 
and  oratory.  The  servants’  house  was  detached. 
Between  the  church  and  the  cellarage  were  the 
parlour  and  vestibule  for  the  reception  of  visitors, 
and  giving  orders  to  servants.  In  the  sacristy 
the  lower  story  contained  presses,  chests,  and  the 
altar  plate;  the  upper  room  held  the  vestments, 
and  communicated  with  a room  used  for  baking 
the  sacred  bread  and  preparing  the  consecrated 
oil.  The  library  stood  over  the  scriptorium,  which 
was  provided  with  desks.  Under  the  dormitory, 
from  which  one  staircase  led  into  the  transept  and 
a second  to  the  cloister,  was  the  common-room, 
with  a fireplace,  and  connected  with  the  bath- 
house. The  refectory  was  provided  with  a vestry 
for  the  ordinary  robes  of  the  brotherhood.  The 
abbot’s  triclinium  stood  at  the  top  of  tlie  room ; 
the  brothers  sat  along  the  side  wiills  on  benches; 
the  guests’  table  occupied  the  centre,  and  faced 
the  reader’s  pulpit.  The  kitchen  and  buttery 
communicated  with  this  room. 

Tho  earliest  plan  extant  of  an  English  monastery 
(Lenoir,  i.  28  ; Hasted’s  Kent,  iv.  259)  is  that  of 
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Canterbury,  made  c.  1130-74.  It  embraces  in 
the  cloister  court,  which  was  ou  the  north  of  the 
church,  a chapter-house  on  the  east,  with  the 
dormitory  in  a continuous  line  with  it,  the  refectory 
on  the  north,  and  on  the  west  the  cellarage  and 
store-rooms.  Behind  the  refectory  was  the 
kitchen,  southward  of  a second  court,  in  which 
the  guest-house  was  on  the  west,  the  parlour  on 
the  north,  and  on  the  east  a gate.  To  the  east  of 
the  dormitory  was  a cloister  ranged  round  a 
herbary  garden,  and  connected  with  the  infirmary, 
which  lay  again  to  the  eastward.  The  court-gate 
adjoined  the  guest-house,  forming  the  principal 
entrance.  In  the  herbary  court  the  prior’s 
lodgings  were  on  the  east;  and  to  the  north  of 
the  bakery,  granaries  and  offices,  which  occupied 
another  court. 

At  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  Clairvaux, 
Cistercian  (Viollet  le  Due,  i.  269),  had  the  follow- 
ing plan : — A cloister  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  with  a lavatory  ; on  the  east  side  of  the 
garth  the  sacristy,  preceded  by  a little  library 
next  tho  south  transept,  with  the  great  library 
above  it  approached  by  stairs  out  of  the  transept ; 
tho  chapter-house  of  three  alleys,  with  the  parlour 
and  old  abbot’s  lodge  extending  southward  under 
the  dormitory;  on  the  south  side  the  parlour,  the 
refectory  of  three  alleys,  and  kitchen  ; on  the  west 
side,  but  detached,  the  cellarage ; on  the  south-- 
east  of  the  choir  was  a small  cloister,  with  carols 
for  the  copyists  in  the  north  alley,  and  a large 
hall  for  conference  on  the  south.  To  the  east  again 
were  the  infirmary  and  novitiate,  and  more  to  the 
southward  were  the  abbot’s  lodge  and  infirmary 
cloister.  The  stables  were  on  the  north-west  side 
of  the  church.  At  Citeaux,  the  mother  of  the 
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order,  the  arrangeiMeiits  were  im\ch  the  same.  A 
little  chapel  adjoining  the  gate,  to  which  the 
abbot  conducted  all  guests  before  entering  the 
monastery,  and  n stable  conveniently  adjoined  it. 
The  great  cloister  contained  the  cellarage  on  the 
west,  slightly  detached  by  a passage,  with  the 
guest-house  and  abbot’s  lodge  to  the  southward  ; 
on  the  south  were  the  kitchen,  the  refectory,  and 
parlour ; on  the  east  the  dormitory,  chapter-house, 
and  sacristy;  in  a second  cloister  to  the  east  was 
the  library  above  the  carols  of  the  copyists  at  the 
north,  and  the  infirmary  on  the  east.  Pontigny 
bad  its  cloister  on  the  north,  with  cellarage  of  two 
alleys,  and  the  rooms  of  the  conversi  above ; on 
the  north  the  refectory,  kitchen,  and  calefactory; 
on  the  east  the  sacristy,  chapter -house,  novitiate, 
and  wine  and  oil  presses ; on  the  west  of  the 
church  were  the  abbot’s  lodge  and  guest-house. 
The  cellarage  was  on  the  west  at  Vanx  de  Sernay. 

The  Clugniac  Monastery  of  St.  Martin-des- 
Cbamps  has  its  cloister  on  the  north  side ; the  re- 
fectory and  parlour  on  the  north ; cellarage  on 
the  west ; the  sacristy,  chapter-house,  and  large 
balls,  rmder  the  dormitory  on  the  east ; a detached 
Lady-chapel  on  the  north  of  the  choir,  the  small 
dormitory  running  parallel  to  it,  more  northward. 
At  St.  Genevieve  the  refectory  is  on  the  west, 
with  the  kitchen  on  the  south.  At  St.  Gcrmain- 
des-Pres  the  refectory  is  on  the  north,  the  chap- 
ter-house on  the  east  under  the  dormitory,  and 
the  cellarage  on  the  west. 

Cloisters.* — The  Eastern  monasteries  had  an 
enclosure,  round  which  the  houses  of  the  commu- 
nity were  ranged,  and  connected  by  a colonnade, 
as  at  Sta.  Laura,  Mount  Athos,  and  St.  John’s, 
Constantinople.  But  in  the  West,  where  the 
churches  were  of  far  larger  dimensions,  and  fre- 
quented by  women,  a differeut  arrangement  was 
inevitable.  There  vrere  ordinarily  two  cloisters  ; 
the  common,  or  great  court  of  the  religious;  and 
the  smaller  or  private  conrt,  used  for  conversation, 
by  the  copyists,  for  the  residence  of  the  abbot  and 
dignitaries,  and  adjoining  the  library,  cemetery, 
and  infirmary.  At  Abingdon  the  earliest  cloister 
was  a mere  enclosed  space  within  walls  (Chron. 
Abingd.,  ii.  p.  272)  ; that  of  St.  Cuthbert,  at  Dur- 
ham, was  circular;  while  in  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne, St.  Augilbert  gave  a triangular  form,  for 
symbolical  reasons,  to  the  conrt  of  Ceutula,  which 
contained  two  chapels  of  SS.  Mary  and  Benedict. 
The  cloister  appears  to  M.  dc  Caumont  (Abec.  Arch. 
Civ.  4),  and  ITeury,  to  have  been  framed  on  the 
model  of  the  peristyle  of  the  Roman  city  house; 
the  outer  or  farm  court  on  that  of  the  country 
villa.  The  triclinium  reappears  in  the  refectory, 
in  the  garth  the  xystus ; the  church  in  the  atrium ; 
and  the  exedra  in  the  chapter-house;  the  kitchens 
and  lesser  rooms,  bospitium,  hybernacnluni,  tubli- 
nium,  &c.,  preserve  their  original  position  in  the 
monastery;  the  walled  park,  gardens,  servants’ 
and  store  rooms  are  equally  familiar  features  to 
the  classical  student. 

Cloisters  were  originally  built  of  wood;  until 
the  twelfth  centnry,  and  even  at  a later  period, 
a timber  roof  was  employed,  and  the  corbels 
which  supported  it  remain  at  Beaulieu,  and  in 
other  places.  The  cloister  is  mentioned  by  Brake- 
lond,  c.  1173.  It  is  wanting  at  Fountains,  Kirk- 
stall,  Jorevalle,  Stoneleigh,  and  Wroxhall.  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  alleys  surrounding  the 
garth  are  found  at  Salisbury  and  at  Peterborough  ; 
and  in  the  fourteenth  century  at  Norwich  ; Wells, 
Chester,  and  Chichester,  and  Hereford  had  only 
three  alleys.  The  cloister  occupied  the  north  side 
at  Canterbury,  St.  David’s,  Chester,  Gloucester, 
Buildwas,  Milton  Abbas,  Sherborne,  Tintern,  Paris, 
Noyon,  Rheims,  Rouen,  Beauvais,  Seez,  Bayeux, 
Puy-en-Velay,  Cartmel,  and  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford;  and  on  the  west  at  New  College,  in  the 
same  university;  on  the  north  of  the  choir  at 
Lincoln  ; and  on  the  south  of  the  choir  at  Roches- 
ter. In  cathedrals  the  bishops  often  took  the 
south  side  as  the  best,  and  left  the  uorthernly  to 
the  canons.  The  church  invariably  formed  one 
entire  side  of  the  cloister,  which  nearly  always 
was  to  the  south  in  northern  countries,  in  order 
to  secure  as  much  sunshine  as  possible. 

The  cloister-close  in  Cathedrals  was  surrounded 
by  the  houses  of  the  canons.  In  the  twelth  cen- 
tury the  canons  built  private  houses  round  the 
close  (Viollet  le  Due,  iii.  410;  Lenoir,  ii.  495; 
Schayes,  iii.  133 ; Monasticon,  vi.  39,  1 11). 
It  must  he  borne  in  miud  that  Winchester, 
Canterbury,  Durham,  Norwich,  Rochester,  Wor- 
cester, Chester,  Gloucester,  Petei’borough,  and 
Westminster,  continued  to  be  Benedictiue  abbeys, 
and  Bristol,  Oxford,  and  Carlisle  as  Austin  Canons’ 
houses,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the 
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former,  out  of  deference  to  the  hwhop,  the  supe- 
rior bore  the  name  of  pvior,and  not  of  abbot.  At 
Ely  the  bishop  occupied  the  abbot’s  seat.  With 
the  exception  of  St.  David’s,  the  Welsh,  the  Irish, 
and  Scotch  cathedrals,  and  collegiate  churches, 
as  Lichfield,  Ripon,  Manchester  (Jour.  Arch.  Ass., 
vi.  191);  Wimborne  (Mayo’s  Wimborne,  1860), 
Beverley,  Lincludcn,  Perth,  Southwell  (Jour. 
Arch.  Ass.,  viii.;  Arch.  Inst.  Lincoln,  214).  Vork, 
and  Wolverhampton,  had  no  cloister.  Maidstone 
(J.  Whichcord’s  Maidstone)  preserves  its  collegiate 
arrangement,  The  capitular  buildings  included  a 
chapter-house,  refectory,  cellarage,  schools,  a vicar’s 
close,  as  at  Hereford  and  Wells  (.lour.  Arch.  Ass., 
xiii.  34),  library,  audit-hall,  bursary,  prison,  and 
tribunal. 

The  common  monastic  arrangement  was  the  fol- 
lowing:— On  the  north  were  two  doors  into  the 
church;  on  the  east  of  the  great  cloister  were  the 
sacristy,  chapter-house,  and  the  calefactory,  with 
the  dormitory,  approached  by*  a separate  staircase 
above  them ; on  the  west  were  the  cellarage  and 
store-rooms  and  the  guest-house;  on  the  south, 
fronting,  but  thus  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  church,  to  secure  it  from  noise  and  the  smell 
of  dinner,  'U’as  the  refectory,  connected  with  the 
kitchen.  Such  is  the  description  given  in  some 
old  Latin  verses  preserved  by  Du  Cange ; and  the 
arrangement  is  found  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century  at  St.  Wandrell’s,  Fontenelle, 
Upper  Normandy;  and  at  Beauporfc,  Cdtes  dii 
Nord,  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Boyle  and  Netley  present  the  anomaly  of  a 
wall  and  gate  occupying  one  side  of  the  great 
cloister. 

In  the  north  alley  at  Beaulieu,  Melrose,  and 
Gloucester,  the  carols  of  the  monks,  recesses  for 
copying  books  still  remain.  In  the  foreign  abbeys 
they  were  usually  in  the  smaller  cloisters.  In 
Cistercian  houses  this  alley  w’as  appropriated  to 
moral  collations  or  lectures.  Peter  de  Blois  says 
the  west  side  was  allotted  to  the  novices,  and  the 
east  walk  to  prrclections;  the  latter  were  selected 
from  profane  authors.  Lanfranc  mentions  that  the 
cloister  was  designed  for  conversation  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day.  The  Benedictines  used  the 
cloister,  and  the  Carthusians,  Cistercians,  Trap- 
pists,  and  Carmelites  the  garth,  for  interments. 
The  cloister  was  under  the  control  of  the  prior, 
sub-prior,  and  several  other  officers.  It  is  ob- 
servable that  at  Winchester,  nntil  a recent  period 
comparatively,  the  scholars  in  summer  time  studied 
in  the  cloisters.  In  the  centre  of  the  garth, 
w’hich  was  planted  with  trees  and  flowers,  was 
generally  a fountain,  and  sometimes  a pulpit  used 
in  the  festival  of  All  Souls. 

The  Chapter  Souse.* — It  was  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  Papias,  because  the  rubrics  of  the  statutes 
of  the  order  were  daily  read  over  to  the  monks  in 
this  room.  In  the  ninth  centviry  the  alley  next 
the  church  was  used  as  a chapter-house.  In  966, 
Herlcve,  wife  of  Duke  Robert  of  Normandy,  built 
a separate  chamber  for  the  purpose  at  Fontenelle. 
Edward  theConfessor  built  “ a vaulted  and  round” 
chapter -house  at  Westminster  (Vit.  S.  Edw.,  Puhl. 
Rec.  Comm.  1.,  2309).  In  the  twelfth  centnry  one 
in  the  form  of  a parallelogram  was  built  at  Boeber- 
ville ; a square  or  oblong  is  found  at  Buildwas, 
Castle  Acre,  Shrewsbury,  Wenlock,  Stoneleigb, 
Glastonbury,  St.  Mary’s  (York),  0.xford,  Bristol, 
Chester,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  and  Duukeld.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century  a 
polygonal  shape  was  adopted,  and  of  this  and  the 
following  century  we  find  a decagon  at  Lincoln, 
Bridlington,  and  Lichfield ; and  an  octagon  at 
Westminster,  Howden,  Kenilworth,  Cockersand, 
York,  Sarum,  Elgin,  Pluscardine,  Thornton,  and 
Wells ; and  a round  at  Worcester.  It  is  two- 
storied  at  Glasgow.  In  the  thirteenth  centui’y  it 
was  sometimes  divided  into  aisles;  there  are 
two  at  St.  Pierre-sur-Dives,  Dadeix,  and  Kirk- 
stall;  and  three  at  Tintern,  Netley,  Fountains, 
Beaulieu,  Jorevalle,  and  Buildwas.  It  was  in  this 
country  probably  a Cistercian;  and  certainly,  as  it 
is  found  at  Fontenay  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  a French  arrangement  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  Belgium  (Schayes,  iii.  134).  At  Wells 
and  Westminster  it  is  built  above  a crypt ; it 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  at  Wi  lls. 
At  Dunblane  it  occupies  the  east  end  of  the  north 
nave-aisle.  It  was  provided  with  a stone  bench 
along  the  walls,  and  with  a seat  for  the  abbot  at 
the  east  end.  Occasionally  a chapel  was  adjoined, 
as  at  Batalha ; and  the  apsidal  termination  found 
in  the  House  of  the  Jacobins  at  Toulouse,  Reading, 
Llanthony,  Durham,  Ripon,  Hiiughmond,  andNor- 
wich  may  have  served  for  a similar  purpose.  The 
chapter-house  chapel  at  Tongies  retains  its  stone 
altar  (Schayes,  ii.  148).  As  it  was  the  place  of 
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judgment  on  refractory  monks,  cells  (Proc.  Ass. 
Soc-,  ii.  2S9)  are  sometimes  found  adjoining  it,  as 
at  Durham  and  Norwich.  It  was  regarded  r.s 
inferior  only  to  the  church  in  its  sacred  character, 
Hilda  light  not  uncommonly  burned  perpetually 
in  it.  Bishops  were  interred  in  it  at  Durham,  and 
persons  of  distinction  at  Gloucester.  It  frequently 
had  two  lai'ge  openings  on  either  side  of  the  west 
door,  as  at  Combe,  Haiighmond,  Bristol,  and  Beau- 
lieu, to  admit  light,  and  to  enable  the  priors  and 
monks  of  dt-peiideiit  cells  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings on  important  occasions.  It  is  approaclied 
through  a vestibule  at  Chester,  Bristol,  St.  Mary’s 
(York),  and  Kirktitall ; and  by  a passage  at  Wells, 
Southwfll,  York,  and  Lichfield;  at  Belvoir  (Ni- 
chols’s Leic.,  ii.  80)  it  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
cloister. 

The  Slype  was  a narrow  passage  between  the 
transept  and  the  chapter-hnuso,  which  occurs  in 
the  Benedictine  houses  of  Winchester,  Gloucester, 
Durham,  Finchale,  and  St.  Alban’s,  where  it  led  to 
the  monks’  cemetery.  Its  place  is  supplied  by  the 
Sacristy  in  Cistercian  houses.  It  occurs  in  the 
Clugniac  convent  of  Bromholme,  and  in  that  of 
Austin  Canons  at  Newstead. 

The  Dormitory*  invariably  adjoined  the  church, 
as  the  monks  had,  on  the  mornings  of  certain 
festivals,  to  sing  matins  at  an  early  hour.  For 
this  purpose  the  Cistercians  constructed  a staircase 
out  of  the  south  transept  leading  to  the  dortor, 
and  it  usually  extends  in  their  houses  over  the 
chapter-house.  It  appears  in  the  same  position 
at  Belcigh  (Pi-mmonstratensian).  The  ordinary 
position  was  the  east  side  of  the  cloister,  as  in 
fourteen  abbeys  of  France  mentioned  by  M.  do 
Caumont ; but  it  was  built  on  the  west  at  Durham, 
Chester,  Worcester,  Shrewsbury,  Lacock,  and  St. 
Alban’s,  by  Benedictines ; at  Fountains,  Kirkstall, 
and  Rievalle,  by  Cistercians;  at  Hexham  and 
Thornton  (Proc.  Ass.  Soc.,  ii.  119;  Arch.  Jour,, 
ii.  357),  by  Austin  Canons;  at  Leiston  and  Eiistby 
(where  it  is  of  two  alleys,  and  detached)  by  Prm- 
raonstratensians.  At  Thorouet  and  Senauqiies  it 
is  over  the  cast  walk  of  the  cloister.  It  occupied 
at  Crowland  the  east  side  of  a second  court,  in 
which  the  refectory  was  to  the  north,  the  granaries 
being  on  the  south-west,  and  the  guest-house  on  the 
south.  Cellarage  is  frc(|aently  found  under  the 
dormitory,  ns  at  Westminster,  Dnrham,  and  Sher- 
borne, St.  Marj’s  (York),  Finchale  and  Shrews- 
bury (Benedictine),  Bromholme  (Clugniac),  White 
Friars,  Coventry,  Thornton  and  Bolton  (Austhi 
Canons),  Kirkstall,  Rievalle,  and  Furness  (Cister- 
cian). One  portion  of  this  snbstrnctare  was  the 
calefactory,  a chamber  warmed  with  a stove  or 
long  heating-pipes,  serving  as  u place  to  provide 
fire  for  the  censers,  a".d  warmth  to  the  monks  in 
cold  weather  ; the  chapter  occasionally  met  here. 
There  were  two  at  St.  Gall,  one  for  the  brethren, 
and  a second  for  the  sick  and  novices.  The  dor- 
mitory stood  over  the  south  aisle  at  Wenlock  and 
Wyraondhatn.  Twelve  monks  slept  in  the  rood- 
loft  at  St.  Alban’s,  as  watchers.  The  beds  were 
ranged  along  the  walls  under  the  windows : the 
abbot,  by  the  Benedictine  (r.  xxii.),  Clugniac,  and 
Austin  Canons’  rule,  slept  in  the  centre  of  the 
room.  The  cellarer  then  only  had  a separate 
chamber;  but  in  later  times  the  abbot  or  prior 
possessed  his  lodge,  and  the  dortor  was  subdivided 
into  separate  cells,  with  doors  made  three-parts 
of  trellis-work,  so  that  the  chief  official  could  ex- 
ercise a supervision  of  the  whole.  This  plan  was 
advantageous  for  silence,  retreat,  and  devotion; 
and  it  is  found  in  1370  at  Noyon,  and,  a century 
earlier,  in  the  Black  Friars,  at  Gloucester  (Gent. 
Mag.  1860,  p.  310),  where  the  ctllshad  stone  par- 
titions. A lamp  burned  all  night  in  the  dortor. 
At  Tykford  (Monasticon,  v.  2(^)  tliere  were  five 
cells.  The  dormitory  of  the  conversi  remains  at 
Wenlock  (Clugniac),  (Potter’s  Mon.  Rem.). 

The  chamberlain  bad  charge  of  nil  the  beds  and 
furniture  in  a convent.  The  monks  took  their 
meridian  (Monast.,  ii.  230)  and  changed  their 
shoes  before  and  after  prayers  in  the  dortor  by 
day;  in  cold  weather,  when  the  spring  in  the 
cloister  was  frozen,  they  used  hot  water  in  the 
dormitory;  an  additional  reason  for  building  the 
calefactory  at  no  great  distance  from  It. 

The  lifcctory\-  ordinarily  occupied  the  .south 
side  of  the  cloister,  for  reasons  already  assigned. 
At  Sherborne,  an  exceptional  case,  it  is  to  the 
west.  Of  course,  where  the  cloister  was  on  the 
north  of  the  church,  the  refectory  was  on  the 
north,  but  still  almost  invariably  fronting  the 
church,  with  Pnemonstratensians,  Benedictines, 
Cistercians,  Clugniacs,  ami  .Austin  Canons.  The 
other  deviations  from  the  rule  are  at  St.  Augns- 
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tine’s,  Canterbury,  where  it  was  on  the  east;  at 
Jo'revalle  (Cistercian)  on  the  south-east,  beyond 
the  dormitory;  and  on  the  west  in  the  Black 
Friars,  Gloucester.  In  the  House  of  the  Bornar- 
dines  at  Paris,  at  Netley,  Furness,  and  in  the 
Man-el  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  and  apparently  at 
La  Luzerne,  the  refectory  was  below  the  dor- 
mitory. It  was  above  a cellarage  at  Dunfermline, 
Battle,  Reading,  Beauport,  Sherborne  (Benedic- 
tine), Easthy  and  Leislon  (Pr.a'monstratensian), 
and  Kirkstull  (Cistercian).  At  Clairvaux,  Sa- 
viguy,  and  Bonport,  at  Tynemoutb,  Fountains, 
Vaux  de  Seruay,  Beaulieu,  aud  Rievalle,  it  stood 
north  and  south,  at  right  angles  to  the  cloister. 
The  wall  pulpits,  which  fronted  the  guest  table, 
remain  at  Chester,  Eastby,  Beaulieu,  Shrewsbury, 
and  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  and  were  used  by  the 
reader  of  holy  hooks  during  dinner.  At  Win- 
chester College  to  this  day  the  Gospel  Is  read  at 
election  dinner.  The  pulpit  of  St.  J/uura,  Mount 
Athos,  is  of  wood.  The  refectory  of  Fountains, 
Netley,  Eastby,  Villers  (Schayes,  iii.  40)  in  Bel- 
gium, and  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  has  two  aisles; 
those  of  St.  Mary’s,  York,  the  Bernardines,  at 
Paris,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  of  Alcoba(;'a, 
have  three.  Mural  paiutings  enriched  the  re- 
fectory, as  at  Villers,  Clugny,  Fontcnelle,  Luxueil, 
St.  Germaiu  de  Flaix,  St.  Michael,  Antwerp,  and 
St.  Martin’s,  Dover.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  painted 
Lis  “ Last  Su^iper  ” for  the  refectory  of  St.  Domi- 
nic, at  Milan.  Adjoining  the  refectory  was  the 
toregma,  or  dresser,  for  cups,  plates,  *tc.  In  the 
ninth  century  the  refectory  was  sometimes  ap- 
fiidal;  and  the  early  form  of  the  Eastern  re- 
fectory, aud  those  ofParenzo,  with  three  apses ; 
aud  St.  John  Lateran,  built  by  Pope  Leo  III., 
was  an  imitation  of  the  Roman  trieliuimn. 
(Lenoir,  ii.  329).  At  St.  Laura,  Mount  Athos,  the 
refectory  is  in  the  shape  of  a Greek  cross. 

There  were  four  kinds  of  refectory: — 1.  The 
summer.  2.  The  winter  (as  at  Villers  and  St. 
Bertiu’s,  St.  Omer).  3.  That  of  convers.ation  j 
aud  4.  The  misericord,  for  eating  flesh  meat 
(Fosbrooke,  Brit.  Mon.,  ch.  xlv.,  xlviii.;  Ducange, 
6.  V.;  Monasticon,  v.  20C).  At  Tynemouth,  we 
find  a common  hall  on  the  west,  and  the  new  hall 
on  the  south  of  the  cloister  (Monast,,  iii.  311). 

The  Kitchen  * was,  of  course,  an  indispensable 
adjunct  of  the  refectory,  and  invariably  adjoined 
xt,  although,  as  at  Durham,  it  occasionally  stood 
hehiiul  it ; its  ordinary  position  w-ns  on  the  side. 
There  were  two — one  for  the  conveut,  and  a 
second  for  the  infirmary.  Our  statements  refer 
to  the  former.  Tliat  of  Marmontier  was  shaped 
like  a bottle;  those  of  St.  Florence  Vendomc, 
Saumur,  Villers,  and  St.  Pierre  de  Chartres  (thir- 
teenth century)  were  round ; those  of  Pontlevoy, 
Fontovrault,  Durham,  and  Glastonbury,  were 
octagonal ; and  tho.se  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen,  St. 
Gall,  aud  Fountains,  sq^uare.  The  kitchener  took 
charge  of  the  butchery  aud  fishponds;  and  the 
hebdomadariua  presided  over  the  kitchen,  cater- 
ing for  a week,  each  monk  taking  his  course  in 
turn.  The  kitchen  of  Fontevrault  had  small 
apses  in  each  face. 

The  Lavatory  is  found  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury near  the  refectory  of  the  Gmiovufins  at  Paris 
and  at  Clairvaux,  and  in  the  south  cloister  walk 
at  Westminster,  Well?,  Chester,  and  Gloucester; 
at  Durham  it  was  a detached  building  in  the 
garth,  probably  built  over  the  spring,  which 
formed  the  first  simple  lavatory.  Near  the  lava- 
tory is  often  found  a long  aumbry  for  the  towels. 

The  Cellarage  usually  formed  the  west  side  of 

the  cl/ister,  aud  sometimes  joined  the  guest-house. 
A m_agnificeut  substructure  of  two  aisles  remains 
at  Viiicelbttes,  Fountains,  aud  at  Reavilieu  : the 
collars  included  granaries,  beer,  wine,  and  oil  vats. 
On  this  side  were  the  guest-house  at  five  French 
abbeys  mentioned  by  M.  de  Cauraout,  and  maga- 
zines at  seven  others,  also  described  by  the  same 
distinguished  author.  They  were  usually  vaulted 
and  divided  into  aisles  : a good  specimeu  remains, 
but  on  the  east  side  of  the  cloister  extending 
fiouthward,  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
at  Westminster;  inferior,  however,  to  the  grand 
buildings  of  Vauclair  and  Eberbach.  The  same 
purpose  was  served  by  the  large  granges,  build- 
ings divided  into  three  aisles,  as  at  Ardennes, 
Miiubisson,  and  St.  Vigor,  for  the  convenience  of 
having  one  alLy  free  for  the  passage  of  carts. 

The  Treasury, i sometimes  called  also  tlie  re- 
vestry, was  generally  neai-,  or,  as  at  Westminster, 
below  the  dormitory ; sometimes  near  the  choir, 
as  at  Canterbury ; in  the  transept  at  Chichester ; 
aad  there  is  frequently  a deep  recess  in  a crypt,  to 
hide  the  sacrccl  plate  in  time  of  danger,  as  at 
Canterbury.  At  Clermont,  Limoges,  aud  Nar- 
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boune,  the  treasury  and  sacristy  occupy  two  of  the 
choir  chapels. 

The  Exchequer*  derived  its  name  from  the 
chequered  cloth  divided  into  squares,  for  the  con- 
venience of  casting  up  accounts.  With  the  offices 
of  the  chamberlain  and  cellarer,  it  ordinarily 
stood  in  the  great  court,  adjoining  the  cross  round 
which  the  conventual  market  was  held. 

The  Libraryf  at  St.  Gaul  was  over  the  scrip- 
torium and  adjoined  the  Presbytery,  and  was  gene- 
rally placed  towards  the  north  to  preserve  the  con- 
tents from  insects.  Those  of  Wells  and  the  Grey- 
Friars,  London,  wereof  cousiderablelength.  At  Sep- 
tuagesimaan  inventory  vvastuken.  It  is  next  the 
slype  at  Finchalc;  south  of  the  choir  atWimbornc; 
over  the  chapter-house  at  Dunfermline,  Eastby, 
and  Lichfield;  aud  in  an  upper  room  near  tlie 
south  transept  at  Westminster,  and  near  the  north 
transept  at  Hereford. 

The  Scriptorium  (Lenoir,  it.  374;  Fosbrooke, 
Brit.  Mon.,  ch.  xliv.)  was  usually-  in  the  cloister 
or  adjoining  the  church,  but  in  the  foreign  Cister- 
cian houses  in  the  second  or  inner  cloister  j the 
precentor  had  the  charge  and  furnished  materials 
to  the  librarii,  who  made  new  books,  and  the 
antiquarii,  who  copied  or  repaired  the  old  books. 

The  Archive  or  Muniment-room  (Lenoir,  ii.  G9, 
375)  was  sometimes  over  the  church-porch,  as  at 
Peterborough  and  Foutenelle;  in  the  south-west- 
ern tower  at  Clugny,  where  the  north-western 
was  the  prison  ; in  an  isolated  tower,  as  utMartiu- 
des-Chainps  and  Vaux  de  Seniay-.  It  contained 
the  matriculation  lists,  chartularies,  terriers,  and 
registers.  The  provost  kept  the  key.  It  was 
occasionally  built  over  the  sacristy;  it  is  near  the 
south  transept  at  Chichester,  and  is  of  large  di- 
mensions, adjoining  the  choir  at  Salisbury. 

The  Pt/r?02fr  (Fosbrooke,  Brit.  Mon.,  cb.  xli. ; 
Ducange,  iv.  142 ; Lenoir,  ii.  327),  common  or 
reception-room,  where  the  monks  gave  directions 
to  the  servants,  traded  with  merchants,  or  con- 
versed with  frieuds,  adjoined  the  gate  or  the 
refectory;  it  was  on  the  cast  of  the  cloister  at 
Clairvaux,  St.  Mary’s,  York,  Walsingham,  Beau- 
lieu ; on  the  north  at  Clugny ; on  the  south  at 
Fountains  and  Citeaux ; south-east  at  Shrews- 
bury; west  at  Durham;  north-w-est  at  Newstcacl. 
The  Cistercians  had  three  parlours;  (1)  for  visi- 
tors; (2)  for  conversation;  (3)  for  confession. 

The  Abbot's  or  Ttior's  Lodge  is  called  the 
palace  in  the  idan  of  St.  Gall.  Suger,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  prior  of  Canterbury 
before  1120,  lived  in  a single  lodge.  In  the  ninth 
century  it  was  a large  building  at  Fontcnelle ; at 
Pontigny  it  contained  four  rooms;  at  St.  Gall  it 
consisted  of  a mansion,  including  a bed-room  and 
solar,  aud  servants’  offices,  kitchen,  bath-room, 
and  cellar.  It  often  was  provided  with  a chapel, 
as  at  Ely.  It  adjoined  the  church  usually  in 
Benedictine  houses,  was  detached  by  Cistercians, 
aud  by-  the  Austin  Canons  was  connected  on  the 
west  side  of  the  cloister  with  the  nave,  generally 
on  the  south-west  by  a staircase,  and  adjoining 
the  novices’  hall,  as  at  Ilaughinond,  Ac.  It  was 
on  the  south-east  of  the  cloister  at  Durham, 
Kirkstall,  Lciston,  and  Newstead ; on  the  soutli- 
weat  at  Westminster,  Crowland,  Ilulne,  aud  Brid- 
lington ; on  the  east  at  Shrewsbury,  on  the  north 
at  Sherborne,  on  the  north-west  at  Tynemouth, 
on  the  south  at  Finchale,  and  north  of  the  north 
transept  at  Eastby  and  Castle  Acre ; on  the  north- 
east at  Weiilock,  and  of  two  stories. 

The  Jay? ;J;  was  among  theCisterciansalarge 
hall  for  exorcise,  with  separate  cells  like  a dormi- 
tory,  as  at  Onrscamp,  near  Noyon,  founded  1130. 
At  St.  Gall  it  contained  a chapel,  dormitory,  re- 
fectory, and  consultation-room,  standing  to  the 
north  behind  the  church,  and  ranged  round  a 
cloister.  In  England  it  was  on  the  east  of  a small 
cloister,  and  furnished  with  a hall  and  chapel  at 
Canterbury,  Westminster,  and  Gloucester;  south- 
west of  the  nave  at  St.  Alban’s;  detached  on  the 
south-west  at  Ilulne  aud  Shrewsbury;  west  of  the 
dormitory- at  Durham  and  Worcester ; south-east 
of  the  cloisters  at  Castle  Acre  and  Peterborough; 
and  on  the  east  at  Rievalle,  Binham,  and  Brid- 
lington. 


The  Guest-house^  was  usually  near  the  gate. 
One  was  built  at  Foutenelle  at  the  close  ofthe 
seventeenth  century.  It  was  not  always  a de- 
tached building,  and  frequently  formed  a hall,  of 
two  alleys  at  Beaulieu  and  Foimtains,  with  bed- 
rooms opening  off  it.  At  St.  Gall,  in  the  ninth 
century,  it  consisted  of  two  large  buildings,  with 
every  ^convenience  anil  servants’  rooms.  At  St. 
Alban’s  it  was  an  enormous  range  of  rooms,  with 
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stabling  for  three  hundred  horses.  It  was  on  th* 
west  side  ofthe  cloister  at  Fontcnelle  aud  St.  Ger 
main-des-Pi-i's,  at  Newstead,  Beaulieu,  Eastby 
and  in  the  Norfolk  Houses  (Harrod’s  Gleanings); 
on  the  west  ofthe  great  court  at  Durham,  Finchale, 
and  Eastby ; on  the  north  at  Tynemouth  and  Brid- 
lington ; over  the  great  gate  at  Thornton ; south  of 
the  cloister  at  St.  Alban’s;  south-east  at  St.  Mary’s, 
York ; east  of  the  chapter-house,  Worcester ; south 
of  the  refectory  at  Shrewsbury;  detached  south- 
ward in  the  great  or  outer  close  at  Ferness  and 
Hulne;  north-east  of  the  cloister  at  Tintern;  on 
the  north,  over  cellarage,  at  St.  Martin’s,  Dover; 
and  parallel  to  the  refectory  at  Glastonbury  (Col- 
linson’s  Somerset,  ii.  2G3).  The  Hospice,  called 
Salle  des  Gardes,  remains  at  Caen. 

There  were  also  guest-houses  for  travelling  reli- 
gious, and  the  poor,  and  pilgrims. 

Tfte  Tribunal,  or  Court-house,  and  Prisons.*— 
The  tribunal  and  prison  usually  adjoined  the  great 
gate,  as  at  Sb.  Stephen’s,  Caen ; or  occupied  the 
chamber  above  it,  as  at  St.  Alban’s,  Tewkesbury 
Westminster,  Mailing  (Mou.,  118,  383),  Hexham, 
and  other  abbeys.  The  dungeon  ia  under  a 
tower  at  St.  Gabriel  Calvados;  near  the  tran- 
sept at  Berne;  on  the  south  of  the  chapter- 
house at  Durham ; at  Clugny  it  had  neither  stair, 
door,  nor  window  ; at  St.  Martin  des  Champs  was 
subterranean;  and  at  Hirchan  barely  permitted 
the  prisoner  to  lie  down. 

Other  Buildings. — Ihc  gate-house  was  some- 
times provided  with  a chapel  in  the  upper  story. 
A charnel  was  a frequent  adjunct  to  an  abbey, 
with  a chapel  over  the  carnary.  The  novices  and 
choristers  had  a separate  building  and  inner 
school.  Glastonbury  and  St.  Victor,  and  other 
Ijousos,  furnished  seminaries  or  public  schools, 
held  in  the  outer  school,  useally  divided  by  a 
screen  or  wall,  to  mark  distinction  of  rank  or 
attainments : besides  these  were  the  almnnry, 
surgery,  dispensary,  herbary,  industrial  buildings, 
aud  workshops,  mills,  stalls,  and  stables,  bams 
and  sheds  for  agricultural  produce  and  imple- 
ments; while  Hulne  exhibits  all  the  features  of  a 
fortified  position,  and  others  bad  on  the  coast,  as 
at  Furuess,  uHtch-towers.  Battle  has  a fortified 
gate  (Lenoir,  i.  77 ; De  Caumont,  Aht^c<?daire,  178). 
Strong  walls  still  remain  at  St.  Stephen’s,  Caen, 
and  St.  Germain  Auxerrc;  and  forts  defended  the 
abbeys  of  Montpeyrau.x  aud  Condat.  In  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries  nearly  all  the 
French  abbeys  and  Cathedrals,  as  at  Alby, 
Beziers,  and  Narbonne,  were  fortified,  owing  to 
the  continual  wars  (Viollet  le  Due,  i.  227,  262; 
ii.  37G  ; Lenoir,  ii.  491).  At  Cashel  a castle  forms 
the  west  eiid  of  the  cathedral.  Holy  Cross, 
Bective,  and  Crossraguel  were  fortified.  The 
almonry  (Fosbrooke,  Brit.  Mon.,  ch.  xlii.)  of  West- 
minster stood  on  the  west  side;  the  sanctuary 
occupied  the  enclosure  on  the  north  side  of  the 
abbey.  The  almonry  gate  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Caen, 
is  detached  at  some  distance  on  the  north  side. 
Charnels  occui-red  at  Steiiien,  Hereford,  Hythe, 
Worcester,  Norwich,  St.  Peter’s-in-tlie-East, 
Oxford,  Ripon,  and  Lynn  (Gent.  Mag.  N.S.,  vii. 
156). 

In  conclusion,  the  old  distich  informs  us  that 
the  Franciscan  loved  the  town,  the  Jesuit  (the 
worst  of  architects)  the  great  city,  the  Cistercian 
the  valley,  and  the  Benedictine  the  mountain. 
In  England,  the  Benedictine  was  the  citizen  and 
most  learned  of  monks;  the  Austin  Canons,  with 
their  long-drawn  aisles,  were  proverbial  for  their 
love  of  preaching  aud  logic — the  term,  doing 
Austins,  i.e.,'disputiiig  with  these  monks,  was  long 
a proverbial  exercise  at  Oxford;  the  Cistercian, 
with  his  secluded  convent,  the  educator  of  the 
poor,  an  eminent  friend  of  the  labourer,  a class 
which  he  employed  in  large  numbers  as  conversi, 
was  a recluse  devoted  lo  industrial  pursuits  in 
works  and  farming;  the  Clugniac  combined  the 
fine  arts,  reading,  and  study,  with  bodily  labour 
and  agriculture;  while  the  cells  of  the  Carthusian 
at  Mount  Grace  witness  to  the  ascetic  habits  of 
a gloomy  brotherhood;  the  Dominican  was  the 
preacher,  eager  for  the  development  of  intelligence, 
the  champion  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  devotee  of 
philosophy;  the  Franciscan  Minor,  a name  be- 
tokening all  the  brothers  were  equal  by  their  vow 
of  poverty,  was  the  preacher  of  equality.  It  was 
a fatal  error  at  the  Reformation  not  to  have  con- 
verted their  beautiful  and  stately  houses  to  cha- 
ritable uses,  study,  and  prayer;  bub  we  may  still 
glean  from  them  all  that  they  held  of  good  aud 
beneficial  to  humanity,  agriculture,  and  art,  aud 
go  forward  ourselves  with  a firmer  foot  by  retain- 
ing the  lesson  in  our  hearts;  and,  however  widely 
our  opinions  in  religion  may  differ  from  many  of 
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the  tenets  of  those  who  built  them,  we  shall  do 
well  to  remember  that  in  their  sacred  enclosures 
lie  buried  the  enmities  of  many  generations. 


ON  ACOUSTICS.* 

Tue  subject  to  which  I venture  to  invite  your 
attention  is  that  of  acoustics,  or  the  science  of 
sound ; ill  reference  (of  course)  to  its  bearing  on 
the  arrangement  and  construction  of  those  build- , 
ings  where  the  free  transmission  of  sound  is  of' 
importance. 

It  will  not,  I think,  be  deemed  necessary  that 
I should  advance  any  apology  for  the  subject 
itself.  The  proper  construction  of  buildings  in- 
tended for  music  or  public  speaking,  is  a point  of 
vital  interest  to  every  architect,  as  nnder  this 
category  m.ay  be  comprehended  all  the  more 
important  works  that  come  into  our  hands  j and 
such  buildings  (however  excellent  in  other  re- 
spects) cannot  certainly  be  said  to  have  fulfilled 
the  design  with  which  they  were  erected,  unless 
they  have  been  made  favonraUe  to  the  easy  trans- 
mission of  sound.  A knowledge  of  the  laws  that 
regulate  this  transmission,  and  of  the  methods 
necess-iry  to  bring  a building  into  conformity  with 
those  laws,  is  then  most  desirable  to  us. 

Avery  considerable  lime  has  elapsed  since  apaper 
on  this  subject  was  read  before  the  Institute ; and 
this  consideration,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  even 
such  books  as  exist  on  the  subj  eet  are  not  genenally 
known,  induces  me  to  hope  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  lay  before  you  some  already-ascertained 
facts  of  interest,  but  wliich  are  not  so  familiar  as 
they  deserve  to  be. 

1 must  disclaim,  however,  the  ability  to  pre- 
sent anything  new,  in  any  other  sense  than  the 
one  just  indicated.  The  subject  has  always  occu- 
pied a share  of  my  attention  as  a reader,  but  not 
as  an  c.xperimental  philosopher  j and  latterly,  it 
has  become  my  duty  to  search  very  thoroughly 
for  all  accessible  information  that  relates  to  it, 
and  it  has  been  the  difficulty  of  collecting  scat- 
tered facts,  and  of  obtaining  even  the  titles  of 
books,  that  has  principally  made  me  feel  that  an 
account  of  the  books  and  other  sources  of  in- 
formation accessible,  and  a condensed  e.xposition 
of  the  most  important  points  to  be  gleaned  from 
them,  might  be  of  use  to  others. 

In  the  commencement  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
laws  governing  the  distribntion  of  sound  in  build- 
ings, a student  would  naturally  seek  information 
on  the  nature  of  sound  and  the  laws  of  acoustics, 
from  treatises  on  physical  science.  The  works 
best  worth  consulting  arc  the  following,  and  I 
name  them  now,  to  avoid  interrupting  the  muin 
subject  afterwards  : — 

“ The  Treatise  on  Sound,”  by  Sir  John  Herschel, 
published  in  the  “Encyclopaedia  iletropulitaua,” 
and  since  issued  separately.  This  is  the  best  work 
on  the  subject  in  English  j but  it  has  the  draw- 
back that  it  does  nob  contain  any  account  of  the 
dbcoverics  of  the  last  thirty  years,  having  been 
published  in  1830. 

Mrs.  Somerville’s  “ Connection  of  the  Physical 
Sciences.” 

Detached  Papers  by  Professor  Wheatstone. 

The  article  “ Acoustics,”  in  the  “ Encyciopicuia 
Metropolitana.” 

Arnott’s  " Elements  of  Physics.” 

Brewer  on  Sound. 

‘•'The  Cours  de  Physique”  of  Mons.  Biot. 

“Conrs  de  Physique”  of  Pouillet. 

“Traitc  d’Acoustique,”  by  Chladnij  a standard 
v/orkj  also  published  in  German. 

And  the  writings  of  Savart  and  Biot,  and  others, 
published  in  the  “Annales  de  Physique  et  de 
Cbimie,”  and  the  lectures  of  Savart,  reported  in 
“ITnstitut.” 

On  the  special  subject  of  buildings,  we  have, 
published  in  England, — 

Saunders  on  Theatres. 

Wyatt  on  Theatres,  quoted  in  “ Gwilt's  Eucy- 
clopaidia.” 

Inman’s  abstract  of  evlJeuco  connected  with 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of  Parhameut. 

A considerable  number  of  papers  scattered 
through  the  Builder,  from  18-18  to  the  present 
day,  especially  those  by  Mr.  Scott  llussell,  before 
the  Royal  Society  and  this  Institute,  in  1817,  and 
a few  small  pamphlets  and  incidental  notices  in 
books  on  other  subjects.  It  is  right  to  add  that 
this  is  not  a complete  list,  but  only  a selection. 

Published  abroad,  we  have, — 

“ Lachez  sur  I’Optique  et  Acoustique  des  S.alles 
de  Reunion  Publiques,”  a very  practical  and 
sensible  Ettle  book. 

“Rhode,  Tbeorie  der  Verbreitung  des  Scballes 


* Read  by  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  as  elsewhere  men- 
tioned. 


fiir  Bunkunstler,”  a small  but  very  valuable 
p-amphlet. 

Observations  by  Chladui  in  his  book,  and  in 
contributions  to  the  “ Allgemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitung and  a few  other  papers  and  books. 

I am,  moreover,  informed  that  a French  work 
of  great  value  on  this  subject  exists,  clifierent 
from  any  of  these,  but  the  title  of  which  I have 
been  unable  to  learn. 

From  almost  any  one  of  the  first-named  books 
a general  knowledge  of  acoustics  can  be  obtained  ; 
and  if  we  make  an  attempt  to  sum  iip  briefly 
what  is  known  about  sound,  leaving  out,  a.s  not 
essential  to  our  present  purpose,  both  the  refine- 
ments of  mathematical  calculation  and  the  elegant 
results  of  experiments  on  undulation,  vibration, 
the  pitch  of  musical  notes,  and  other  departments 
of  the  science,  we  arrive  at  a few  definite  results 
of  philosophical  inquiry  which  can  be  briefly 
stated,  .and  will  bo  enough  for  the  present  pur- 
pose. 

Sound,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  motion  made 
sensible  to  our  e.ars  ; and  the  sense  of  hearing  as 
a very  refined  sensitive  and  delicrite  sense  of  touch. 
A moment’s  thought  will  suffice  to  remind  you,  if 
this  description  seem  at  first  sight  startling,  that 
there  is  no  sound  unaccompanied  by  motion,  that 
there  is  but  very  little  motion  without  audible 
sound  J and  lastly,  that  if  motion  exist,  but  be  so 
cut  ofi"  from  our  ears  that  no  communic.atiou  can 
take  place,  we  hear  no  sound. 

Sound  is  not,  like  light,  conveyed  through  an 
imponderable  medium;  it,  on  the  contrary,  travels 
through  all  the  substances,  solid,  liquid,  and 
aiiriform,  that  surround  us ; and  it  is  precisely 
that  class  of  substances  best  suited  to  convey 
motion,  which  forms  the  best  conductors  of  sound  ; 
while  those  bodies  that  deaden  and  destroy 
motion,  deaden  sound  also.  For  example,  a rod 
of  elastic  wood,  or  of  iron,  will  convey  readily 
any  motion,  from  one  end  of  It  to  the  oUicr, 
and  such  a rod  forms  one  of  the  best  knoum  con- 
ductors of  sound. 

A heap  of  sand  will,  be  it  only  thick  enough, 
check  the  force  of  the  most  powerful  camion-hall, 
and,  were  there  no  means  of  hearing  round  it, 
such  a heap  would  equally  deaden  the  report  of 
the  cannon;  unless,  indeed,  the  air  lurking  be- 
tween the  grains  of  sand  conveyed  some  faint  im- 
pressions to  the  listener. 

We  are,  however,  more  familiar  with  the  atmo- 
sphere as  the  conductor  of  the  sounds  that  reach 
our  ears  th.an  with  any  other  medium,  and  as  it  is 
through  the  atmosphere  alone  that  the  sounds 
hoard  in  large  rooms  are  transmitted,  we  shall 
have  little  occasion  again  to  refer  to  the  coiuluct- 
ing  properties  of  other  media. 

The  atmosphere,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, will  transmit  to  gre.it  distances  any  agita- 
tion thjit  is  roused  in  it.  As  an  instance  of  this 
we  may  refer  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Biot. 
This  gentleman  having  an  opportunity  of  operat- 
ing with  a very  long  cast-iron  pipe,  fonniug  part 
of  an  aqueduct  in  course  of  construction  at  Paris, 
found  that  even  when  the  pipe  was  1,010  yards, 
or  more  than  half  a mile  long,  the  explosion  of 
a pistol  fired  into  it  at  one  end  would  blow  out  a 
candle  at  the  other,  and  that  the  lowest  whisper 
at  one  end  was  as  distinctly  audible  at  the  other 
as  to  the  speaker  himself.  This  experiment  suc- 
ceeded better  at  night  than  in  the  day-time. 

Although,  however,  the  air  in  a tube  where  any 
lateral  escape  is  impossible  shows  this  marvellons 
sensitiveness,  we  do  not  find  a similar  result  from 
speaking  In  open,  unconfined  air.  It  is  a matter 
of  familiar  experience  that  sound  under  these 
circumstances  decays  and  dies  away,  till  at 
last  it  ceases  to  become  audible.  This  decay  is 
only  the  natural  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the 
original  force  is  constantly  spreading  through  a 
wider  and  wider  space,  and  is  getting  (so  to  speak) 
diluted. 

A familiar  illustration  to  you  all  will  be  the 
gradually  widening  circles  that  spread  on  the 
surface  of  smooth  water  from  a spot  where  you 
drop  in  a pebble,  and  which,  weakening  as  they 
widen,  at  last  fairly  vanish  into  the  flat  unbroken 
lake. 

The  analogy  between  the  progress  of  sound  and 
that  of  water-waves  thus  roused  is,  however,  less 
complete  than  is  ordinarily  supposed,  for  it  usually 
happens  that,  from  the  first,  souuclshave  an  inilial 
direction  impressed  upon  them,  and  that  they 
travel  further  in  this  direction  than  in  any  other. 
The  most  familiar  instance  to  us  all  is  that  of  the 
human  voice,  which  is  always  heard  very  much 
further  in  front  of  the  speaker  than  it  is  at  his 
sides  or  behind  him.  The  human  voice  is  not, 
however,  an  exceptional  case;  it  is  well  to  know 
that  the  larger  number  of  sounds  have  something 
of  this  propensity.  A good  example  is  a tuning- 


fork  : when  the  sound  of  this  Is  excited  it  will  be 
audible  to  a much  greater  distance  square  than 
cornerwise  ; that  is  to  say,  you  will  hear  it  better 
if  the  ear  is  in  a line  with  the  two  arms,  or  in  a 
line  at  right  angles  to  one  joining  the  two  arms* 
than  it  will  if  the  fork  is  turned  a quarter  round, 
so  that  a line  joining  the  two  arms  would  be  at  an 
angle  of  45°  to  one  drawn  from  the  ear  to  the 
fork. 

The  decay  of  sound  is  very  much  prevented  not 
only  by  any  iuitial  direction  it  may  receive,  but 
also  by  any  accidental  circumstance  that  prevents 
the  agitations  in  the  air  from  spreading  laterally, 
even  if  it  he  only  one  side  that  is  confined.  Thus 
sound  will  travel  a long  distance  along  the  ground, 
and  it  will  be  very  audible  along  a wall,  because 
the  angle  formed  by  the  wall  and  the  ground 
forms  two  sides  of  a sort  of  tube,  and  thus  pre- 
vents part  of  the  lateral  escape.  There  is  an  in- 
stance of  this  sort  recorded  in  Dr.  Hutton’s  Dic- 
tionary, that  has  been  often  quoted : a garden 
wall  exists  in  Dorsetshire  tliat  will,  he  states,  con- 
vey in  this  way  a whisper  200  feet,  without  loss  of 
distinctness. 

Sound  in  an  open  atmosphere  travels  in  a 
straight  lino;  should  it,  however,  encounter  an. 
obstacle,  or  pass  the  limit  of  any  boundary,  it 
always  spreads  to  some  extent  behind  that  obstacle 
or  boundary.  For  instance,  in  a church  an  audi- 
tor exactly  behind  a stone  pier  and  close  to  it  will 
probably  hear  worse  than  if  nothing  were  between 
him  and  the  clergyman;  but  still,  even  close  to 
the  pier  he  will  hear;  and,  if  keeping  always  tbe 
pier  between  him  and  the  speaker,  he  moves  fur- 
ther back,  he  will  soon  reach  a point  where  he 
will  hear  as  well  ^vilh  his  ears  as  if  there  were  no 
obstacle.  I use  the  words  "with  his  ears”  ad- 
visedly, because  tbe  eyes  always  assist  us  in  out 
attention  to  public  speaking,  and,  of  course,  this 
assistance  would  be  lost  In  the  situation  1 have 
supposed. 

Sound,  when  it  encounters  an  obstacle  directly 
opposed  to  it  is,  however,  beaten  back,  or  refiected 
the  phenomenon  of  echo  is  familiar  to  all,  and  is 
the  result  of  such  a reflection,  sending  hack  the 
sound  from  a considerable  distance.  It  was  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  in  the  paper  read  by 
him  before  you  on  this  subject,  in  18 17,  that  in 
the  case  of  sound,  the  movements  of  which  are 
closely  allied  to  watcr-wa'ves,  reflection  does  not 
take  place  except  where  tbe  wave  impinges  on  the 
obstacle  at  an  angle  greater  than  about  30  degrees. 

Where  the  angle  is  less  than  this,  the  sound 
does  not  again  leave  the  obstacle,  hut  simply  runs 
along  the  face  of  it, — In  fact,  is  conducted  along  it*, 
in  tbe  manner  wc  have  just  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion. All,  or  almost  all,  whispering  galleries  are 
exainplcs^of  this  conduction,  that  at  St.  Paul’s  being 
a very  good  one. 

Should  tbe  angle,  however,  at  which  the  sound 
falls  approach  nearer  to  a right  angle,  it  will  be 
reflected  back,  and  will  follow  the  same  law  as  tbe 
reflection  of  light ; that  is  to  say,  the  angle  of 
reflection  will  cijual  the  angle  of  Incidence,  so  that 
all  sounds  to  be  heard,  as  echoes  by  the  speakers, 
must  fall  on  a reflecting  surface  exactly  at  a right 
angle,  and  if  a sound  roaches  any  surface  at  an 
angle  of,  say  45  or  GO  degrees,  from  the  right,  it 
will  be  thrown  off  .at  tbe  same  angle,  45  or  60 
degrees,  but  to  the  left. 

It  will  be  familiar  to  all  that  there  are  some 
echoes  that  can  repeat  one  syllable,  some  two, 
some  three,  and  so  on,  simply  because  in  tbe  ono 
case  longer  time  elapses  than  in  the  other 
before  tbe  echo  gets  back  j and  it  will  always 
be  found  when  the  sound  takes  longer  time 
to  make  its  journey  to  the  reflector  and  back, 
it  is  because  it  has  had  a greater  distance 
to  go  over.  From  this  we  gather  that  the  speed 
at  which  sound  travels,  rapid  though  it  he,  is  not 
so  great  but  that  the  effect  of  even  a moderate 
addition  of  length  is  quite  perceptible  in  the 
longer  time  it  takes  to  reach  the  ear.  In  this 
particular  sound  difi'ers  from  light  and  electricity, 
which  travel  so  fast,  that  unless  with  great  dis- 
tance, the  time  they  consume  in  going  cannot  be 
detected. 

The  speed  of  sound  in  the  atmosphere  varies 
with  the  greater  or  less  density  of  the  medium. 
It  has  been  very  frequently  measured,  and  Uerschcl 
gives,  as  tbe  results  of  the  best  investigations,  that 
sound  in  dry  air  at  tbe  temperature  of  62  de- 
grees travels  over  9,000  feet  in  eight  8(;conds. 
This  statement  is  easily  remembered,  but  it  may 
be  useful  to  add  that  9,000  feet,  or  3,000  yards  in 
eight  seconds,  equals  1,125  feet,  or  375  yards  in 
one  second,  or  12i  miles  in  a minute. 

As  a practical  application  of  this  fact,  I may 
extract  from  the  same  author  the  remark,  that  if 
music  were  performed  in  a room  53  feet  long,  with 
an  echo  in  the  extremity,  each  reflected  note,  should 
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there  happen  to  be  a passage  with  as  many  as 
ten  notes  in  a second,  would  exactly  interfere 
with  the  following  note  sounded  by  the  musician. 
Passages  ns  rapid  as  this  constantly  occur  in 
modern  music,  nud  it  is  not  a very  uncommon 


thing  to  hear  them  thus  spoiled. 

The  varieties  in  the  nature  of  sounds  are  very 
groat.  Thus  we  have  music,  articulate  speech, 
and  noise;  we  have  variations  of  pitch,  of  quality, 
of  loudness,  of  volume,  of  intensity,  and  of  dis- 
tinctness. "VVe  have  in  music  combinations  of 
sounds  in  succession  to  form  melody,  and  simulta- 
neously as  liarmouy ; and  of  sounds  heard  together, 
we  have  some  combinations  that  are  harmonious, 
and  some  that  are  discordant. 

As  an  illustration  of  some  of  these  peculiarities, 
let  us  suppose  the  string  of  a harp  struck  and  left 
to  souncL  We  hear  a long,  definite  note  gradually 
dying  away,  but  which,  faint  though  it  becomes, 
still  retains  its  pitch.  If,  now,  we  examine  the 
harp-string,  we  find  it  constantly  vibrating  to  and 
fro  with  great  rapidity;  as  it  gets  to  rest,  its 
excursions  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  repose  grow 
shorter  and  shorter,  but  they  neitlicr  become  more 
nor  less  frecpient  than  when  they  were  most  vio- 
lent. It  is  cle.ar  that  each  movement  of  the  string 
must  rouse  a movement  iu  the  air,  in  fact,  strike  a 
blow  upon  it ; and  we  begin  now  to  trace  some 
connection  as  likely  to  exist  ])etween  the  regular 
recurrence  of  these  blows  and  the  equable  pitch 
of  the  note  the  string  gives  out,  and  also  between 
their  diminishing  vigour  and  the  fading  loudness 
of  the  sound.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  I dare  say  you  all 
know,  the  regular  recurrence  of  distinct  impres- 
sions which  occasions  all  prolonged  sounds,  and, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  this  is  always  a couse- 
quouce  of  vibrations.  The  way  In  which  the  sepa- 
rate shocks  on  the  ear  produced  by  the  vibrations 
get  fused  into  one  sound  corresponds  very  closely 
to  what  happens  to  the  sight  when  a spark  of  fire 
IS  swung  round  so  rapidly  as  to  appear  a fiery  circle  : 
the  impression  of  the  sound  on  the  car,  like  that 
ol  the  spark  on  the  eye,  does  not  die  away  the  very 
instant  the  exciting  cause  stops  ; and  if  that  im- 
pression he  renewed  before  the  recollection  of  it 
has  had  time  to  vanish,  the  sense  of  hearing  loses 
the  consciousness  that  any  intermission  has  taken 
place. 

A eiy  bright  lights  remaiu  longer  impressed  on 
the  eye  than  the  image  of  ordinary  objects,  and 
similarly  very  intense  sounds  remaiu  longer  in  the 
ear,  and  consctiiieiilly  fewer  repetitions  of  them 
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substances,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  upon  the  very 
complicated  aud  very  interesting  investigations 
that  Chladui,  Savart,  Wheatstone,  and  others, 
have  conducted  upou  undulation  and  vibration  in 
all  its  forms,  or  to  describe  to  you  the  elegant 
experiments  by  which  the  motions  of  vibrating 
bodies  are  rendered  visible. 

The  transmission  of  these  vibrations  through 
the  air  is,  however,  a matter  of  some  moment  to 
our  subject.  Each  impulse  of  the  vibrating  body 
makes  an  impression  on  the  air  immediately  adjoin- 
ing it,  which  impression  instantly  passes  onwards 
and  outwards,  leaving  the  atmosphere  behind  in  a 
state  of  quiescence.  A wave  of  sound  is,  in  fact,  a 
state  of  momentary  compression  travelling  with 
the  speed  of  the  wind  away  from  its  exciting  cause 
into  space ; and  it  is  accompanied  by  a displace- 
ment of  particles,  slight,  indeed,  but  still  actual, 
aud,  in  fact,  when  the  impulse  has  lost  the  power 
of  moving  the  air  at  all  it  ceases  to  exist. 

Should  this  wave  meet  with  an  obstacle  that 
reflects  it,  it  will  travel  back  through  the  atmo- 
sphere to  any  point  to  which  It  may  be  directed  by 
the  reflecting  body.  Any  agitation  of  the  air 
which  from  circuinsLances,  such  as  reflection,  for 
example,  is  made  to  take  the  form  of  regular 
pulses,  will,  if  these  are  but  frequent  enough, 
become  an  audible  sound.  Take  a familiar  in- 
stance. 

Suppose  that  we  have  a pipe,  of  any  length 
shorter  than  about  35  feet,  closed  at  one  end,  and 
make  an  agitatiou  in  the  air  at  the  open  end.  As 
long  as  the  separate  movements  are  so  far  apart 
that  the  impulses  leave  loug  intervals  between 
them,  no  sound  is  heard ; hut  as  soon  as  the  move- 
ment 18  brisk  enough  for  a pulse  the  moment  it 
has  travelled  to  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  aud  back, 
to  be  followed  at  once  by  another,  an  audible 
sound  will  result,  the  pitch  of  which  depends  on 
the  length  of  the  journey  each  pulse  has  to  make 
down  the  pipe  and  back  again.  If  we  go  on 
making  the  agitatiou  more  brisk  for  a time,  no 
alteration,  except  in  loudness,  will  he  audible,  the 
pipe  seeming,  so  to  speak,  to  keep  the  agitation 
that  wants  lo  enter  it  waiting  till  the  one  that 
IS  there  emergfs. 

But  suddenly  the  sound  heard  will  jump  an 
octave,  and  wc  shall  find,  if  we  take  the  proper 
means  of  investigating,  that  the  air  in  the  pipe 
has  divided  itself  into  two  vibrating  lengths. 
Increase  the  agitation,  and  soon  another  jump 
takes  place,  the  air  in  the  tube  dividing  ‘itself 
into  three  portions,  and  so  on,— the  points  of  divi- 
sion being  termed  nodes.  Thus,  for  example,  by 
blowing  more  or  less  violently  Into  an  orgau-pipe, 
we  can  produce  cither  its  fundamental  note,  or 
the  octave  above  that  note,  which  is  the  sound 
proper  to  _a  pipe  of  half  the  length,  or  to  the 
ongiual  pipe  divided  iuto  two  portions  by  one 
node,  or  the  twelfth  above,  which  is  the  sound 
proper  to _a  pipe  one-third  the  length;  or  to  the 
onpnal  pipe  divided  iuto  three  portions  bv  two 
nodes,  aud  so  on. 

These  divisions  equally  occur  in  viliratimr 
strings,  aiiditw_remarkable  that  even  where  a 
string  or  a pipe  is  sounding  the  gravest  note  it 
can  emit,  a second  set  of  vibrations  almost  in- 
variably coexists  along  with  the  primary  ones, 
twelfth,  ic.  Tliese  sounds 
are  called  Uarmomes  of  the  principal  sound,  and 
an  acute  ear  can  detect  their  presence  constantly  • 
perhaps  nowhere  so  readily  as  in  the  note  of  a 
large  bell. 

It  becomes  of  importance  to  us  to  know  all 
these  eircumstanoes,  if  we  reflect  that  any  room 
".otliiiig  else  than  a great 
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menon,  and  the  truth  is,  that  small  as  they  are 
each  one  has  set  the  entire  material  of  the  piano- 
forte or  the  table  in  vibration,  aud  that,  too,  in 
accordance  with  its  ovra  rate  of  motion,  so  that 
the  whole  table  or  the  whole  piano  has  become, 
for  the  moment,  a pai-fc  of  the  tuning-fork,  and  is 
emitting  sound  in  unison  with  it. 

_ If  we  now  vary  the  experiment,  and  hold  our 
difterent  tuning-forks  near  the  open  end  of  an 
organ-pipe  or  a flute,  we  shall  not  get  the  same 
uniform  result.  Those  forks  which  emit  the 
sound  the  pipe  or  flute  would  emit  if  blown  iuto, 
or  one  of  its  harmonies,  will  be  found  to  set  tlie 
air  in  the  tube  into  sonorous  agitation,  aud  the 
note  they  emit  will  be  greatly  reinforced ; but  the 
other  tuning-forks,  whose  note  is  not  related  to 
that  of  the  pipe  in  question,  will  be  found  to  have 
only  a trifling  influence,  if  any,  over  the  air  in  the 
tube,  aud  this  sound  will  not  be  perceptibly  reiu- 
forced. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  a fact  of  the  greatest  imjiort- 
ance,  namely,  that  some  vibratory  bodies  will 
move  in  unison  with  almost  any  sound,  while 
others,  voiced  to  emit  a particular  note,  will  re- 
inforce that  note,  or  those  related  to  it,  but  will 
be  useless,  or  almost  useles?,  as  regards  other 
notes. 

It  now  becomes  desirable,  having  considered 
some  points  relating  to  the  nature  of  sound  and 
its  transmission,  to  ask.  What  means  have  we  of 
influencing  sound  in  a building?  and  what  obsta- 
cles is  it  likely  to  encounter  there,  compared  with 
what  it  would  meet  with  in  the  open  air  ? 

There  are  two  familiar  instruments  in  every- 
day use,  and  a third  some  forms  of  which  are  also 
well  known,  which  supply  a sufficient  answer  almost 
to  the  first  question,  namely, 
" What  means  have  we  of  influencing  sound  iu  a 
building  ? ” 

_ The  two  instruments  I first  alluded  to  are  the 
viohn  and  the  speaking-trumpet.  The  third  is 
any  common  reflector,  say  the  sounding-board  of 
a pulpit. 

II  we  take  any  familiar  sounding  object,  such 
as,  for  instance,  a watch,  and  note  how  far  its  beat 
can  be  heard  iu  a room,  and  then  place  it  succes- 
Bively  in  the  mouthpiece  of  a speaking-trumpet,  in 
the  focus  of  a parabolic  reflector,  or  against  the 
body  of  a vIoUu,  we  shall  find  that  iu  each  case  we 
have  influenced  the  sound;  and  so  far  as  I know, 
wo  have  no  possible  means  of  influencing  the 
sounds  emitted  iu  buildings,  except  such  as  bear 
an  analogy  to  one  of  these  three. 

There  will  be  something  to  be  said  by-aud-by 
about  impediments,  and  the  avoidance  of  them; 
for,  after  all,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  the 
whole  secret  of  success  in  building,  for  sound, 
lies  in  simply  doing  as  little  harm  as  possible ; but 
as  far  as  nssistance  to  sound  goes,  I repeat,  we 
cannot  got  beyond  the  teaching  of  the  mirror,  the 
speaking-trumpet,  or  the  violin. 

To  return  to  the  watch,  we  shall  find  that  both 
the  reflector  aud  the  speaking-trumpet  cause  its 
tick  to  be  heard  much  more  loudly  at  the  same 
distance,  or  to  be  audible  to  a much  greater  dis- 
tance than  when  uninfluenced;  but  only  iu  one 
direction.  The  person  to  whom  the  trumpet  is 
pointed,  or  towards  whom  the  mirror  faces,  gets 
more  sound ; hut  a person  at  the  side  gets  less. 

Were  the  sound  of  such  a nature  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  closely  examined,  it  would  be 
found  in  both  cases  to  be  deteriorated  in  quality 
of  tone;  and  I am  iaclined  to  think  more  so  by 
the  reflector  than  by  the  speaking-trumpet,  aud 
in  each  case,  if  articulate,  or  otherwise  very  sharp 
and  defined,  it  will  have  lost  a little  of  its  dis- 
tinctness. 

If,  now,  we  take  the  violin  and  place  upou  it  the 
watch,  we  shall  find  that  the  sound  will  be  audible 
to  a greater  distance  than  when  the  watch  is  by 
itself;  but  will  not  be  (as  in  the  other  cases)  con- 
fined to  one  direction  only.  It  wDl  not,  probably, 
extend  in  any  direction  so  far  as  the  trumpet 
would  throw  it,  hut  will  be  much  more  equably 
heard;  while,  aud  this  is  the  great  point,  what- 
ever change  takes  place  in  its  character,  is  entirely 
for  the  better.  None  of  its  distinctness  is  lost, 
but  its  tone  is  improved ; and  should  the  violin 
be  a very  fine  one,  and  something  with  musical 
sounds  be  substituted  for  a watch,  the  efi'eefc  on 
the  quality  of  the  sound  will  be  very  marked.  A 
string,  for  example,  stretched  to  sound  a certain 
note,  and  excited  by  a violin  bow,  will  give  out  its 
projier  note,  indeed,  but  its  voice  will  be  jioor, 
thin,  and  weak.  Transfer  the  string  to  the  in- 
strument, draw  the  same  bow  across  it  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  note  of  the  string,  re-iuforced  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  body  of  the  instrument,  will 
be  something  totally  difterent,  incomparably  firm, 
and  yet  identical  iu  pitch  and  sharpness. 

e ought,  then,  in  building  for  sound,  to  take 
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a lesson  from  eacli  of  these  instruraente.  What 
are  their  peculiarities  ? In  the  reflector  and  the 
speaking  trumpet,  the  influence  upon  sound  is 
almost  wholly  a matter  of  form.  In  the  violin  it 
is  also,  no  doubt,  a matter  of  form,  but  as  much  if 
not  more  a matter  of  materials  combined  with  form. 

We  gather,  then,  that  we  may,  as  in  the  speak- 
ing trumpet,  impress  an  initial  direction  on 
sound  as  emitted,  and  guide  it  forward,  or  that  we 
may  aid  its  progress  by  reflectors  behind  or  above 
the  speaker,  but  that  if  we  want  to  support  or 
improve  it,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  re- 
sonance, or  sympathetic  vibrations  of  some 
sonorous  body,  capable  of  lending  itself  to  all  the 
varieties  of  sound  produced  near  it. 

The  common  sounding-board  often  fixed  over 
pulpits,  acts  as  a reflector,  but  usually  (being  made 
of  thin  wood),  as  a resonant  reflector,  a much 
less  dangerous  neighbour  than  a hard  smooth 
surface  of  plaster  or  stone,  which  has  the  disad- 
vantage, that  it  reflects  a sharp  and  somewhat 
spoiled  echo,  that  travels  in  the  same  direction, 
indeed,  as  the  primary  sound,  bub  is  a little 
behind  it,  and  seems  often  to  mar  its  distinctness. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  a slanting 
reflector  overhead,  to  beat  doumward  and  for- 
ward rays  of  sound  that  would  otherwise  escape 
towards  the  celling  and  be  lost,  is  likely  always 
to  do  good,  and  can  in  no  case  be  so  injurious 
as  one  behind  the  speaker  j and  it  need  scarcely, 
I think,  be  added  that  the  only  reflectors  that 
can  be  of  advantage  are  those  that  throw  the 
sound  forwards  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in 
which  the  speaker  is  speaking.  An  echo  reflected 
down  from  a high  ceiling,  or  worst  of  all,  back 
from  an  opposite  wall,  will  always  be  disagreeable. 

It  may  be  more  appropriate  here  than  after- 
wards, to  notice  a curious  application  of  the  re- 
flector to  pulpits,  which  was  some  years  ago  rather 
extensively  made  use  of,  and  is  illustrated  in  the 
model  before  you. 

It  appears  from  a pamphlet  published  by 
Eivington  in  1829,  entitled  " Description  of  a 
Parabolic  Sounding  Board  erected  in  Attercliff 
Church,  by  the  Rev.  John  Blackburn,”  that  this 
church  is  a parallelogram,  95  feet  by  72,  and 
56  feet  high,  with  an  elliptical  recess  32  feet  wide 
by  10  deep  for  chancel,  and  the  pulpit  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  centre  aisle,  in  front  of  the  chan- 
cel. There  is  no  clerestory,  but  there  are  pillars 
supporting  a gallery.  In  this  church  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  preacher  to  make  himself  heard, 
and  after  shifting  about  the  pulpit  in  various 
directions  with  no  marked  advantage,  be  deter- 
mined to  erect  behind  the  pulpit  a sounding- 
board  like  a hood — parabolic  in  section  with  his 
head  in  about  the  focus  of  the  parabola.  He 
relied  upon  the  property  of  that  curve  to  reflect 
as  parallel  a series  of  rays  diverging  at  the  focus, 
and  he  adds,  that  the  result  exceeded  his  most 
sanguine  expectations. 

The  congregation  were  now  able  to  hear  the 
preacher,  and  the  remote  seats  of  the  church  be- 
came some  of  the  best.  The  iuventor  of  this 
expedient  was  Mr.  Blackburn  himself,  and  he 
brought  it  before  the  public  in  this  pamphlet, 
which  is  admirably  and  scientifically  writteu,  and 
also  laid  it  before  the  Royal  Society  and  the 
Society  of  Arts.  With  the  last-named  Society  he 
deposited  a model,  which  has  since  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  London  University  College,  and  it 
is  by  the  courtesy  of  the  secretary  of  that  college, 
and  of  Professor  Potter,  that  this  model,  which  is 
the  one  before  you,  is  iutrusted  to  me  for  this 
evening’s  paper. 

To  proceed,  however.  In  the  Society  of  Arts 
Transactions  I find  two  letters  from  Mr.  Farish, 
the  Jacksonian  Professor  at  Cambridge,  who  bad 
had  one  of  these  reflectors  put  up  in  Ills  church. 
He  reports  most  favourably  both  upon  Mr.  Black- 
Durn’s  reflector  and  bis  own,  saying  that  the 
sound  is  improved  in  every  part  of  the  church,  and 
especially  that  of  the  more  distant  parts;  hut  he 
alludes  casually  to  inconveniences  that  had  been 
supposed  to  exist,  and  says  they  are  of  no  conse- 
quence. 

This  seemed  like  a flaw  in  the  case,  and  as  the 
point  appeared  of  great  pi’actical  interest,  I ob- 
tained, through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Holland,  of 
Sheffield,  full  particulars  of  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  reflectors,  and,  not  to  trouble  you  with 
all  the  details,  found  the  main  facts  relating  to 
them  to  be  these. 

First,  I find  the  reflector  has  been  pulled 
down  from  Attercliff  Church,  partly  because 
it  was  unsightly,  partly  because  the  present 
incumbent  can  do  without  it,  and  partly  because 
the  inconveniences  attending  it  were  felt  very 
trying  by  most  preachers;  though  the  inventor 
either  was  not  annoyed  by  them,  or  endured  them 
cheerfully  for  the  sake  of  the  real  benefit  he 


derived  from  the  reflector,  but  some  of  the  casual 
occupants  of  the  pulpit  found  them  so  trying  that 
they  used  to  prefer  preaching  from  the  reading- 
desk.  The  disadvantages  were, — first,  that  the 
speaker  heard  every  word  uttered  in  every  port  of 
the  church;  and,  secondly,  what  was  worse,  had 
every  word  he  himself  uttered  dinned  into  his  own 
ears;  and,  lastly,  that  to  do  any  good  with  the 
reflector  he  was  obliged  to  keep  still,  with  his 
head  in  or  near  the  focus  of  the  parabola.  One  of 
the  neighbouring  clergy  preaching  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Church  states  that  he  was  at  once  amazed 
and  amused  at  the  distinctness  with  which  he 
heard  the  whisperings  of  the  charity  children  in 
the  remotest  part  of  the  west  gallery;  and  the 
converse  of  this  transmission  was  true,  for  a watch 
placed  at  the  focus  of  the  parabola  could  be  heard 
to  the  very  end  of  the  church. 

As  regards  the  general  application  of  these 
instruments,  I find  that  the  carpenter  who  made 
the  original  one  himself  made  and  fixed  no  fewer 
than  twenty-nine  of  them,  including  two  at 
Oxford,  one  at  Cambridge,  one  at  Trinity  Church, 
Huddersfield;  oneat  l)uckenfield,near  Manchester; 
and  one  at  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church,  Smitbfield  ; — 
perhaps  members  present  can  inform  us  of  the  fate 
of  some  of  these.  Also,  I find  that  at  Darnall, 
near  Atterclifl’,  the  end  of  the  church  was  built  iu 
a parabolic  shape,  nud  the  pulpit  fixed  in  the 
focus.  The  preacher  in  this  church  is  satisfied 
with  the  effect,  but  occasional  preachers,  some  of 
them,  dislike  it.  Lastly,  I got  information  of 
one  other  church  at  Sheffield,  where  the  reflector 
was  put  up  and  made  use  of,  and  satisfied  the 
clergyman  and  those  persons  who  sat  in  the  centre 
and  at  the  ends  of  the  church,  but  the  people  at 
the  sides  heard  worse  than  before,  and  complained 
accordingly ; so  much  so  that  it  had  to  be 
removed. 

From  these  facts,  which  I hope  I 'have  not  un- 
duly e.xtcnded,  we  may  gather  that  the  parabolic 
reflector  possesses  such  disadvantages  that  it 
would  never  be  safe  to  build  the  end  of  a room  of 
that  shape,  and  that,  iu  most  instances,  it  will  he 
inadmiseible,  even  as  a palliative,  in  bad  cases; 
but  that,  on  the  other  band,  it  does  enable  persons 
remote  from  the  speaker  to  bear  well,  and  there- 
fore, in  a church  or  room  that  was  long  and  not 
wide,  it  might  be  valuable,  if  the  speaker  is  not 
nervous,  and  does  not  employ  much  action.  I 
need  not  add  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  he  always 
frightfully  ugly. 

iVe  pass  now  to  consider  the  speaking-trumpet, 
and  the  analogy  it  may  bear  to  a room.  The 
action  of  the  speaking-trumpet  was  for  long 
attempted  to  be  explained  by  the  theory  that  the 
sounds  were  reflected  across  and  across  from  side 
to  side  of  the  tube,  and  somehow  got  ejected 
nearly  or  quite  parallel  in  direction  from  its 
mouth.  But  this  theory  fails  in  uiauy  ways  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  speaking- 
trumpet,  and  M.  Hassenfratz,  the  great  authority 
on  that  instrument,  declares  that  all  his  experi- 
ments led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effects  on 
sound  produced  by  the  speaking-trumpet  are  due 
to  a different  cause.  The  air  contained  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  instrument,  he  maintains,  being 
enclosed  by  its  walls,  is  compressed  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  sonorous  body  iu  a more  vigorous 
manner  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  walls  had 
no  resistance ; consequently,  each  individual  par- 
ticle of  this  air  contracts  a greater  amplitude  of 
vibration,  aiid  is  capable  of  transmitting  that 
action  to  a greater  distance  before  it  becomes  en- 
tirely lost,  than  it  would  in  the  open  air. 

Now  all  this  applies,  mutails  mutandts,  to  a 
public  speaker  in  a room.  If  you  set  him  up  in  a 
spot  where  a great  height  over  his  head  swallows 
up  the  sound  above  him,  and  vast  spaces  open  on 
either  side  of  him  and  behind  him,  the  power  of 
his  voice  is  wasted  in  communicating  vibratory 
motion  to  these  uia;ses  of  air,  as  well  as  to  that 
mass  winch  lies  in  the  direction  where  the  auditors 
are. 

If  now,  aroiding  the  extreme  of  cramping  and 
confining  the  space  too  much,  you  set  your 
speaker  under  a low  roof,  \Yhich  rises  as  it 
goes  away  from  him,  and  in  a recess  that  widens 
as  it  joins  the  main  building,  you  procure  him 
the  advantages  of  the  speaking-trumpet,  and 
throw  his  voice  forward  by  preventing  it  from 
losing  itself.  And  It  must  further  be  remarked 
that  if  you  want  your  speaker  to  be  able  to 
address  a very  numerous  audience  indeed, 
you  must  effect  it,  not  by  enlarging  the  building 
very  greatly  in  every  dimension,  but  by  extending 
it  in  the  direction  towards  which  speech  is  di- 
rected— namely,  forwards — with  only  such  addi- 
tions of  height  and  breadth  as  are  necessary 
to  prevent  the  structure  from  failing  through 
disproportion. 


Turning  now  to  the  violin,  we  find  its  peculiar 
effects  are  due  to  resonance.  As  to  the  methods 
of  procuring  resonance,  we  have  seen  that  a body 
of  air  in  a room  will  reciprocate  certain  sounds, 
and  we  find  in  certain  buildings  that  the  air  will 
reciprocate  any  musical  sounds  emitted,  but  with 
the  disadvantage  that  it  continues  to  sound  them, 
for  some  time  after  the  original  musical  notes 
have  ceased.  Canterbury  Cathedral  is  the  finest 
instance  of  this  sort  of  resonance  I have  heard 
of.  Westminster  shows  it  also.  Beautiful  as  is 
the  blending  of  sounds  and  richness  of  tone  due 
to  this  cause,  it  is  of  more  advantage  to  church 
music  than  to  reading  or  speaking,  as  you  will 
readily  notice  at  Westminster.  In  ordinary  public 
buildings,  therefore,  a large  mass  of  empty  space 
is  to  be  avoided,  not  only  because  the  air  in  it 
absorbs  part  of  the  power  of  the  voice,  but  because 
it  may  be  resonant  in  an  uiidesirablc  way.  The 
employment  of  thin  planks  of  wood  for  procuring 
resonance  Is  not  open  to  the  same  objection,  and 
nearly  all  the  most  celebrated  acoustic  buildings 
known  will  have  been  found  to  be  fitted  up  to  a 
great  extent  with  wooden  lining. 

A floor  on  columns,  with  a hollow  space  under 
it,  and  a ceiling  with  a hollow  space  above  it, 
are  both  adjuncts  to  resonance.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  presence  of  auditors  in  a 
room  deadens  the  sound  so  much  that  if  a 
building  be  such  as  to  afford,  when  full,  the 
greatest  possible  assistance  to  music  and  to  the 
human  voice,  it  is  more  thim  likely  to  have  a very 
decided  reverberation  when  empty. 

Let  us  now  for  a moment  ask  what  harm  we 
can  do  to  sound;  what  impediments  a building 
may  present  to  its  propagation;  and  bow  far,  in 
a new  building,  we  may  avoid  those  impediments, 
or,  iu  one  where  they  already  exist,  may  neutralize 
or  remove  them. 

The  principal  cause  that  will  have  an  unfavour- 
able influence  on  sound  in  buildings  are  echo, 
reverberation,  obstacles,  and  nnsbapcliness  or  bad 
proportions. 

Echo  is,  where  it  exists,  one  of  the  most 
formidable  blemishes  possible  in  a room,  for  it 
asserts  its  unwelcome  presence  with  every  word 
that  is  spoken.  The  presence  of  a flat  surface  at 
a considerable  distance  from  the  speaker  or 
musician,  and  facing  him,  is  very  much  to  be 
avoided,  as  apt  to  echo,  and  consequently  in 
almost  all  good  public  rooms  the  end  farthest  from 
the  platform  is  curved,  or  recessed,  or  otherwise 
broken  up,  or  has  a gallery  thrown  across  it,  the 
front  of  that  gallery  being  carefully  arranged,  so 
that  either  it  shall  not  echo  or  shall  reflect 
the  sound  to  where  there  is  no  auditory.  Iu  case 
of  an  existing  echo,  the  best  remedy  no  doubt 
is  to  break  up  the  surface  of  the  reflecting  wall  in 
some  such  way  as  this.  Where  expense  or  other 
difficulties  prevent  this  remedy  being  applicable, 
to  hang  up  draperies,  which  may  musk  and  break 
up  the  oftending  surface,  is  good. 

In  over-lofty  rooms  an  echo  is  often  perceived 
from  the  ceiling  downwards.  Such  a one  exists 
very  decidedly  in  the  nevf  reading-room  at  the 
British  Museum. 

Should  the  echo,  however,  be  indistinct,  or  very 
much  broken  up,  or  should  there,  indeed,  be  a 
noise,  but  not  amounting  to  n regular  echo,  the 
disturbance  is  called  reverberation. 

The  excess  of  resonance  in  an  empty  room  often 
causes  reverberation,  and  may  be  generally  cured 
by  covering  those  surfaces  which  reflect  sound 
with  soft  substances.  The  audience  frequently  do 
it,  but  if  not,  the  gradual  addition  of  carpets  or 
matting,  or  hanging  up  drapery,  will  propor- 
tionally deaden  the  excess  of  sonority  in  the 
room  till  a proper  pitch  of  distinctness  is  gained. 
In  a church  in  the  north,  where  the  reverbera- 
tion ^vas  unpleasant,  even  when  there  was  a full 
congregation,  the  desired  quiet  was,  I am  told, 
quite  gained  by  laying  down  matting  over  the 
aisles  and  other  open  spaces. 

Open  skylights  are  very  apt  to  reverberate,  so 
are  deep  and  square  window  recesses,  and  both 
ought  to  be  avoided  where  souud  is  of  great 
importance. 

Lastly,  damp  walls  reverberate  much  more  than 
dry  ones,  and  iu  a new  building  it  may  often 
be  as  well  to  hang  up  a liltle  drapery  for  a 
few  months,  which  can  he  safely  taken  do^vn, 
when  all  gets  quite  dry.* 


National  Provident  Institution  Building, 
London. — The  foundation-stone  ol'a  new  building, 
at  the  corner  of  Graccchnrch-street  and  Eastcheap, 
intended  for  this  life-office,  has  been  laid  by  the 
chuivniun,  to  whom  the  board  presented  the  silver 
trowel  used  on  the  occasion. 


• To  be  contiuueJ. 
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RATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  ST.  GILES’S-IN- 
THE  FIELDS. 

SoiiB  of  our  readers  may  have  noticed  a lofty 
brick  structure  in  course  of  erection  at  the  corner 
of  Endell-street,  where  the  latter  enters  Broad- 
street.  The  building  is  now  completed,  and  on 
Wednesday  last  was  formally  opened,  by  the  Hon. 
A.  Kinnaird,  M.P.,  in  the  absence  of  the  Right 
Hon,  Lord  John  Russell,  as  the  National  Schools 
of  St.  Giles’s-iu-the-Fields,  having  accommodation 
for  nearly  1,500  children.  Such  an  establishment, 
we  need  hardly  remark,  is  greatly  wanted  where  . 
it  is  placed,  as  the  neighbourhood  is  one  of  the . 
worst  in  London.  Great  exertions  have  been 
made  by  the  parishioners,  headed  by  the  present 
indefatigable  vicar  of  St.  Giles’s,  the  Rev.  A,  VV. 
Thorold,  to  supply  the  educational  deficiencies  of 
the  parish;  and  the  edifice  just  erected  from  the . 
designs  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Barry  is  the  first  fruit  of ' 
their  anxious  labours.  We  now  give  aview  of  the 
exterior,  and  plans  of  the  principal  and  mezzanine 
floors.  The  building  and  its  appurtenances  oc- 
cupy a site  75  feet  long,  with  an  average  width 
of  60  feet ; while  a portion  of  the  laud,  about 
30  feet  square,  is  set  apart  as  a playgi'ound  and  a 
means  of  obtaining  light  and  ah-,  at  the  back  of 
the  building. 

There  are  four  floors,  besides  the  mezzanines 
and  attics  over  the  staircases.  The  basement  is 
proposed  to  be  used  for  a soup  kitchen,  or  for  an 
industrial  school.  It  is  abundantly  lighted  by 
means  of  windows  in  the  plinth  of  the  elevations 
towards  Broad-street  and  Endell-street.  The 
ground  floor  is  devoted  to  the  infants’  school,  and 
contains  a large  schoolroom,  62  feet  long  and 
23  feet  wide,  as  well  as  a large  class-room,  and 
other  conveniences.  Immediately  over  the  ground 
story  is  a mezzanine  floor,  9 feet  high  in  the  clear; 
and  here  are  placed  residences  for  the  schoolmaster 
and  schoolmistress,  and  a committee-room,  with 
store  and  lumber  rooms.  The  master’s  residence 
is  entered  from  the  boys’  staircase,  and  the 
mistress  will  have  access  to  her  house  from  the 
girls’  department.  The  latter  is  in  the  principal 
floor,  which  is  18  feet  high. 

The  girls’  schoolroom  is  72  feet  long  by  28  feet 
wide;  and  the  class-room  in  connection  with  it  is 
30  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide.  It  is  intended  to 
use  the  large  room  for  lectures  and  other  paro- 
chial purposes,  in  the  hours  when  it  will  not  be 
required  for  scholastic  uses.  The  boys'  depart- 
ment is  over  the  girls’  floor,  and  the  arrangements 
are  in  all  respects  similar.  Access  is  given  to  the 
boys’  floor,  by  a separate  staircase  and  entrance 
from  Sbarp’s-alley.  The  girls  and  infants  will 
enter  by  the  principal  door  in  Endell-street.  A 
lift  is  constructed  in  connection  with  the  boys’ 
staircase,  giving  the  means  of  hoisting  from  the 
basement  to  the  highest  part  of  the  building.  The 
lift  finishes,  externally,  as  a bell-turret,  and  is  a 
conspicuous  object  from  Endell-street.  The  mate- 
rials used,  externally,  are  brick,  tiles,  and  slate; 
the  last  forming  cili,  weatherings,  and  copings. 
The  prevailing  colours  are  a warm  yellow  and  red, 
but  a few  black  bricks  are  also  used.  Black  and 
red  Minton’s  tiles  form  the  string-courses  be- 
tween the  mezzanine  and  principal  stories.  All 
the  strings,  and  moulded  work,  of  all  kinds,  are  of 
red  brick.  The  windows  of  the  principal  floor 
tow’ards  Endell-street  are  grouped  together,  and 
only  divided  from  each  other  by  columns  of  red 
polished  granite,  with  boldly  carved  capitals. 

The  gutters  are  of  cast  iron,  and  so  arranged 
that  lead  flashings  are  dispensed  with.  There  is 
a railing  of  ornamental  character  fixed  to  the 
gutter  to  prevent  snow,  broken  slates,  &c.,  from 
slipping  over  into  the  streets,  and  to  act  as  a 
parapet  in  giving  protection  to  men  who  may  be 
required  to  clear  the  gutter,  or  to  repair  the  roof. 
The  dormers,  bell-turret,  and  hips  of  the  roof, 
have  ornamental  finials  of  wrought  iron,  aud  cast- 
iron  crosses  are  placed  on  the  three  gables.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  green  and  blue  slates,  ar- 
ranged iu  bands ; and  the  ridge  is  formed  of  slate, 
perforated  with  trefoils. 

The  internal  construction  is  very  simple.  The 
stairs  are  of  Yorkshire  stone,  and  the  floors  are 
supported  by  rivetted  wrougbt-iron  beams.  All 
the  floors  are  pugged,  and  a space  is  left  between 
the  floor  and  the  ceiling  joists  below'  them,  to  pre- 
vent the  transmission  of  sound.  The  roof,  which 
has  a space  of  28  feet,  is  composed  of  principals 
formed  bj’  a semicirculai'  arch,  and  collar  over  the 
same.  The  principals  carry  purlins  and  rafters  in 
the  usual  way.  All  the  internal  woodwork  Is 
stained  and  varnished.  The  window-frames  are 
so  designed  as  to  constitute  important  features  in 
the  elevations.  Each  arch-headed  window  has  a 
transom  across  the  springing  of  the  arch,  and  a 
mulliou  connecting  the  cill  with  the  tr.msom. 


The  windows  in  the  part  below  the  transom  open 
internally  as  casements,  and  the  part  which  fills 
the  ai’ch  is  hinged  to  the  transom,  to  open  inwai-ds 
at  any  angle  desired  for  ventilation.  The  rain- 
water pipes  are  of  cast  iron,  and  appear  externally 
at  the  corners  of  the  building.  They  are  placed 
in  the  position  so  often  occupied  by  a shaft  in 
Venetian  buildings ; and  their  upper  portions  are 
ornamented  by  a twisted  band  cast  on  to  the  pipe. 
Means  are  adopted  for  admitting  the  external  air 
to  the  school-rooms  and  class-rooms  through  the 
dado,  and  vitiated  air-flues  are  built  in  the  walls, 
and  carried  up  into  the  chimney  shafts,  which  are 
of  great  height,  and  are  placed  on  the  gable  walls 
of  the  building. 

The  workmanship  displayed  about  the  whole  of 
the  building  is  very  good,  and  reflects  credit  upon 
Messrs.  Mansfield  & Son,  the  contractors,  and  Mr. 
Dale,  the  clerk  of  works,  to  whom  we  must  give 
credit  also  for  an  ingenious  ariaugemeut  of  the 
desks  and  forms.* 

We  congratulate  the  rector,  Mr.  Thorold,  on 
having  set  up  such  a pow'erful  means  for  good  in 
his  neighbourhood  as  these  schools  present ; and 
Mr.  Edward  Barry  on  having  produced  one  of  the 
most  successful  brick-buildings  of  which  our  own 
time  can  boast. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  members  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  at  the  House  in  Conduit- 
street. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Porter. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  T.  Hayter  Lewis  (hon.  secretary)  read  a 
list  of  donations  to  the  libr.ary,  including  a copy 
of  the  illuminated  volume  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones 
and  Mi\  H.  Warren  (published  by  Day  & Son), 
entitled  “ Paradise  and  the  Peri,” 

The  Chairman,  having  announced  that  the  next 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute  would  be  held 
on  Monday,  the  7th  of  January,  when  a paper 
would  be  read  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  stated  that,  ou 
an  early  evening,  a discussion  would  be  taken  (at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.)  on  the  various 
processes  for  the  preservation  of  stone, 

Mr.  Penrose  (hon.  secretary  for  foreign  corre- 
spondence) said  it  was  with  deep  regret  that 
he  had  to  announce  the  death  of  two  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Institute.  The  first  was 
one  of  the  most  eloquentwriters  on  art,  the  vener- 
able and  lamented  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  Tbe  de- 
ceased nobleman  travelled  in  Greece  long  before 
the  termination  of  the  great  war,  and,  in  the  year 
1822,  published  a work  which  produced  a great 
effect  at  the  time,  entitled,  “ An  Inquiry  into  the 
Principles  of  Beauty  in  Grecian  Architecture.” 
His  lordship  was  a member  of  the  Dilettanti 
Society,  and  during  his  long  life  had  done  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  encourage  classic  art.  The 
other  member  whose  death  they  had  to  deplore 
was  Mr.  Samuel  Ware,  the  author  of  a well-known 
treatise  on  arches  aud  their  abutments,  published 
in  the  year  1809. 

Mr.  Kerr  said  he  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  members  to  something  more  than  a formal 
recognition  of  the  merits  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Aberdeen.  He  would  do  so  in  no  disparagement 
of  tbe  statement  of  Mr.  Penrose,  but,  from  a 
profound  admiration  of  tbe  high  merits  of  tbe 
deceased  nobleman.  He  (Mr.  Kerr)  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  office  of  which  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  was  the  most  distinguished 
client ; and  he  was  of  opinion  that  his  lord- 
ship  had  occupied  the  first  place  iu  the  list  of 
their  vice-presidents.  When  the  noble  earl  first 
came  before  the  public  in  connection  with  art, 
the  Gothic  school  (modern)  was  iu  its  infancy, 
aud  that  Baronial  style  of  architecture,  so  to 
speak,  was  coming  into  vogue  which  had  led  the 
way  to  the  Mcdimval  revivals  of  the  present  day. 
Thu  Classical  style  of  architecture  had  not  then 
airived  at  maturity  ; aud,  at  that  time,  when  such 
men  as  Professor  Cockerell  came  before  the  pub- 
lic with  Greek  remains,  Lord_ Aberdeen  also  pre- 
sented himself,  with  perhaps  more  profound 
learning  and  acute  judgment;  because,  from  bis 
position,  he  was  enabled  to  devote  more  time 
and  attention  to  the  abstract  principles  of  Greek 
style  than  any  professional  urcbitect  could  be  sup- 
posed to  do.  Since  that  time  the  Gothic  school 
had  arrived  at  a high  position ; and,  although  the 
architectural  body  were  divided  upon  the  subject 
and  split  into  two  camps,  one  advocating  (as  be 


* The  form  and  desk  are  in  one ; aud,  when  required, 
the  top  of  the  desk  turns  over  and  serves  as  a back  to  the 
seat;  or,  the  back  edges  of  two  desks  being  placed  toge- 
thcr,  they  form  a table  and  seats. 


himself  did)  the  Classic,  and  tbe  other  the  Gothic ; 
still  he  thought  they  might  combine,  on  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present,  aud  express  their  opinion 
ou  the  loss  of  a high-minded  and  cultivated 
nobleman,  whose  wTitings  on  art  were  as  elo- 
quent as  his  knowledge  was  profound,  and  his 
taste  pure  and  elevated. 

Jlr-  C.  H.  Smith  observed  that,  on  the  return 
of  the  noble  earl  from  Greece,  fifty  years  ago, 
Argyll  House  was  subjected  to  very  extensive 
repair  and  alterations.  Although  the  building 
looked  mean,  aud  the  elevation,  perhaps,  paltry, 
it  contained  some  of  the  finest  rooms  of  any 
private  mansion  in  London,  especially  upon 
the  ground-floor,  some  of  which  were  20 
feet  in  height.  The  mansion  was,  be  believed, 
built  by  Gibbs,  aud  was  decorated  in  the  Roman 
and  Italian  style.  The  cornices  of  the  rooms 
were  very  beautiful,  and  the  ceilings  were 
rich  with  elaborate  ornaments,  in  tbe  style  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  When  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen bought  the  house  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
he  had  just  concluded  a lengthened  tour  in  Greece, 
whither  he  had  been  accompanied  by  Mr.  Wilkins, 
the  architect;  and  he  returned  home  imbued  with 
a taste  for  Grecian  art.  The  beautiful  rooms  to 
which  be  referred  were  forthwith  stripped  of  the 
bold  decorations  in  tbe  style  of  Wren  aud  Gibbs  ; 
and,in  their  stead,  trifling  and  insignificant- looking 
cornices  were  put  up,  abounding  in  honeysuckles, 
after  the  manner  of  pure  Greek  art ; and  the 
elaborate  ceilings  gave  place  to  a style  of  orna- 
meutation  pluluei’  even  than  that  of  the  room  iu 
which  they  were  then  assembled.  This  innovation 
was  made,  as  he  understood,  in  deference  to  the 
desire  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  could  bear 
nothing  that  was  not  Grecian. 

The  Chairman  said  he  quite  agreed  iu  the 
tribute  which  Mr.  Kerr  had  paid  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  earl,  who  was  one  of  their  most 
distiuguished  members.  With  regard  to  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Smith,  in  reference  to  the  in- 
ternal decorations  of  Argyll  House,  the  question 
was  one  of  taste,  upon  which,  of  course,  there 
would  be  diversity  of  opinion.  He  had  now  to 
announce  that  the  council  had  fixed  the  14th  of 
January  for  a special  general  meeting  of  members, 
to  consider  tbe  question  of  architectural  examina- 
tions. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  then  read  a paper  on 
“Acoustics;”  a part  of  which  will  be  found  on 
another  page. 

At  the  conclusion, 

Mr.  Scott  Russell,  in  responding  to  an  invita- 
tion, said  he  had  very  little  to  add  to  the  almost 
encyclopaidic  paper  which  they  had  just  heard, 
and  which  he  felt  had  very  nearly  exhausted  the 
subject.  He  would  be  cbai'geable  with  ingra- 
titude, however,  if  be  did  not  express  his 
indi\’idual  thanks  to  Mr.  Roger  Smith  for 
the  information  contained  iu  his  essay.  Mr.  R. 
Smith  had  admitted  with  modesty  that  he  laid  no 
claim  to  be  tbe  discoverer  of  any  new  laws  of 
nature,  but  he  had  done  wbat  perhaps  was  more 
valuable;  for,  instead  of  discovering  one  law  of 
nature,  and  endeavouring  to  account  for  every- 
thing by  that  principle  (which  quacks  often 
assumed  to  do),  he  had  thrown  a philosophical 
light  over  the  entire  subject.  .^Uthough  he  could 
add  nothing  new  to  wbat  Mr.  Smith  had  siud, 
he  would  venture  to  refer  to  a few  instances 
which  had  come  under  his  own  observation, 
in  illustration  of  the  practical  hiuts  which 
he  had  tlirowii  out.  Certainly  a great  diffi- 
culty was  to  convert  an  ordinary  room  into 
a good  sounding  room.  There  was  a radi- 
cal difficulty  between  tbe  necessities  of  a big 
room  aud  those  of  a little  one.  A little 
room  was  infested  with  abominations  which 
arose  out  of  its  littleness,  and  no  doctor  or 
quack  could  get  rid  of  them.  The  public  gene- 
rally iusisted  upon  getting  a parallelugram,  large 
flat  surfaces  aud  a flat  ceiling,  and  there  was 
really  no  cure  for  such  a building.  Under  these 
circumstances  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  choose 
a tolerably  good  proportion,  and  make  tbe  room 
near  to  it,  but  not  exactly  it.  He  differed  from 
Mr.  Smith  in  thinking  that  we  had  not  yet  got 
the  exact  proportions  for  acoustic  purposes,  for  he 
thought  that  if  they  took  the  ordinary  haimonic 
numbers, — 2,  3,  4,  and  5 (all  of  which  were  good 
acoustic  numbers), — and  took  them  in  breadth  aud 
height,  they  would  procure  a room  which  would 
speak  easily,  and  resound  to  the  human  voice.  If 
on  the  other  baud  they  were  only  to  come  near  to 
these  numbers,  tbe  result  would  be  a room  which 
would  neither  speak  nor  sound.  He  believed  that 
when  they  had  the  choice,  if  they  kept  the  roof 
high,  they  would  simply  avoid  echo ; but  that,  if 
they  wanted  au  audience  to  hear  the  speaker  or 
singer,  they  must  keep  the  ceiling  low.  If  the 
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room  were  low,  and  the  speaher  placed  himself 
high,  his  voice  would  soon  cease  to  strike  the  room 
at  a reflecting  angle.  He  had  first  noticed  this  in 
rather  a remarkable  manner.  In  Scotland,  as 
they  all  know,  half  the  church  went  out  from  the 
other  half,  and  had  no  place  to  go  to.  The  general 
assembly  met  in  a building  in  which  no  one  could 
hear  what  anybody  else  said.  They  then  went  to  a 
low  building  where  the  ceiling  was  15  feet  high, 
and  the  floor  about  an  area  of  an  acre,  wliere  the 
audience  (consisting  of  half  the  ministers  in  Scot- 
land and  their  congregations)  heard  each  other 
verj-  distinctly,  because  the  sound  sensibly  tra- 
velled along  the  low  roof.  The  difficulties  of  echo 
would  beset  all  large  parallelograms.  In  theatres 
an  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  of  them  by  break- 
ing up  the  space  with  boxes  and  partitions;  b!;t 
he  believed  that  the  best  form  of  building  for 
1,500  or  2,000  persons  would  he  one  pretty  nearly 
a circular  or  an  octagon,  or  a circle  with  four 
parallelogram.-!.  One  of  the  best  churches  for 
hearing  which  he  knew  of  in  this  style  was  th.at  of 
St.  Stephen, at  Edinburgh,  which  was  au  enormous 
octagon,  and  In  which  from  2,000  to  3,000  persons 
could  hear  very  distinctly  a clergyman  who  liad  not 
a loud  voice.  In  this  church  there  were  no  echoes. 
The  best  form  that  he  knew  of  for  hearing  and 
seeing  was  a circle,  with  the  scats  rising  one  above 
another,  and  covering  as  mucli  of  the  bare  wall  as 
possible.  Tlie  worst  form  was  that  nearest  it, 
namely,  a semicircle,  with  a groat  Hat  wall  to 


_ . groat  l._.  

echo  the  voice.  The  courts  of  justice,  for  in 
stance,  were  built  in  tliis  manner ; and  he  could 
point  to  at  least  half  a dozen  of  them  in  which 
nobody  could  see  or  hear  anybody  he  wanted  to 
see  or  hear.  There  wns  another  point  to  which 
he  would  refer  in  reference  to  this  subject.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  was  one  set  of 
noises  which  it  was  desirable  to  hear,  and  another 
which  it  was  undesirable  to  hear;  and  the  great 
desrder.atum  was  to  make  a building  in  which  what 
it  was  desirable  to  bear  would  be  audible,  and  that 
which  it  was  undesirable  to  Lear  would  he  in- 
audible. No  one,  for  instance,  wanted  to  hear 
either  in  a church,  a concert-room,  or  a theatre, 
fidgetting,  tubbing  of  feet,  or  tittering.  These 
were  noises  which  no  one  particularly  wished  to 
hear ; and  theatres  were  generally  so  well  con- 
structed for  he.aring  what  ijassed  on  the  stage 
alone,  that  the  audience  were  very  seldom 
disturbed  by  the  not  unfrequent  loud  conver- 
sation of  persons  in  the  ho.xes.  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre  was  the  most  wonderful  huildiiig 
for  hearing  and  seeing  in;  and  he  did  not 
think  he  could  suggest  anything  better,  althougli 
it  had  faults  which  might  be  curvectod  very 
easily".  He  did  not  think  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  were  so  great  with  a large  building;  for 
where  the  building  was  very  large,  there  was  no 
bother  on  the  score  of  resonance;  and,  if  the 
budding  were  raised  behind,  and  the  wall  covered 
with  heads  to  swallow  the  sound,  the  probability 
was  that  it  would  answer  very  well.  The  great 
secret  of  success  in  making  a large  building  hear 
was  to  cover  it  with  lieads ; for  in  a Largo  buildiijn- 
the  voice  required  to  be  assisted.  In  a smafl 
budding,  on  the  contrary,  the  difficulty  was  to 
suppress  the  echo.  ” " 


that  which  had  been  read  that  evening  on  the 
general  principles  of  acoustics.  Mr.  Smith  had, 
he  thoaight,  suggested  those  which  wore  favourable 
to  the  transmission  of  sound,  and  in  this  respect 
he  (Mr.  White)  believed  that  old  churches  were 
built  with  greater  regard  to  the  ratio  then  was 
generally  supposed.  On  a late  occasion  Dr. 
Barlow,  in  lecturing  on  symbolism,  h.id  referred 
to  a paper  by  him  (Mr.  ‘Wldto)  on  the  geometrical 
proportions  of  Mcdimvnl  churches,  but  he  begged 
to  say  that  his  paper  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  symbolism  as  such.  From  the  observations 
which  he  had  been  able  to  make,  he  had  arriv'ed 
at  the  conclusion  that  buildings  which  were  the 
moat  beautiful  in  proportion,  were  the  best  also 
for  sound-  .Again,  with  regard  to  the  general 
form  of  buildings,  low  aisles  and  lofty  naves  were 
best  for  sound.  In  reference  to  flat  surfaces 
behind  a speaker,  as  referred  to  by  Mr.  Scott 
Russell,  in  our  courts  of  justice,  he  might  state 
tliat  on  one  occasion  he  remembered  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  preaching  in  the  open  air;  when,  instead 
of  turning  his  hack  to  the  wall,  he  faced  about 
towards  it,  and  the  result  was  that  he  was  heard 
distinctly  by  several  hundred  persons.  At  Dor- 
chester church,  in  Oxfordshire,  the  building  was 
lofty,  but  witli  low  aisles;  and  there,  although  the 
area  was  very  spacious,  every  word  uttered  in  the 
pulpit  could  be  distinctly  heard  from  one  end  of 
the  church  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Frazer,  referring  to  the  use  of  sounding- 
boards,  mentioned  the  case  of  the  great  church  of 
Amsterdam,  formerly  a Roman  Catholic  but  now 
a Protestant  building,  in  which  the  sounding- 


board  was  from  four  to  six  times  the  .size  of  the 
pulpit.  With  regard  to  what  had  fallen  from 
Jlr.  Roger  Smith,  it  seemed  to  liim  tliat  his 
paper  contained  perliaps  too  much  theory  with- 
out those  deductions  which  would  enable  the 
architect  to  arrive  at  the  proportions  which 
would  give  certain  effects.  Mr.  Sniitli  had  pointed 
out  the  descriptions  of  buildings  which  were  un- 
favourable to  the  transmission  of  sound,  but  he 
hud  not  gi%"en  the  actual  iiroportions  of  a per- 
fect building.  Professor  Donaldson,  of  Edinburgh, 
whose  lectures  on  the  theory  of  sound  showed 
the  attention  which  he  liud  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject, was  at  present  building  a music-hall  in 
connection  with  the  University,  and  the  proper- 
tions  which  he  had  adopted  were  30  feet  wiiic, 
•15  in  height,  and  90  in  length.  He  had  tried 
various  experiments,  and  the  above  proportions 
were  the  beat  he  could  devise.  The  huildiiig 
w.<is  now  all  but  complete,  and  he  (Mr.  Frazer) 
understood  that  Professor  Donaldson  hdd  been 
completely  successful  in  making  what  might  be 
termed  a model  music-hall. 

Mr.  Scott  Russell  said  that  Jlr.  Frazer  was  not 
quite  correct  iu  the  enumeration  of  the  propor- 
tions chosen  liy  Professor  Donaldson.  The  music- 
room  m question  was  96  feet  long,  <t8  feet  high, 
and  32  feet  wide,  and  these  were  the  three  pro- 
portionate numbers  of  musical  harmony  which 
would  make  a good  room. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  said  that,  if  all  the  conditions 
ot  a room  were  equal,  the  sound  would  he  heard 
more  distinctly  in  winter  than  in  summer,  the 

H fit!  c T^r  1 ,.  . »... 


IT  • , , ,,  •/  V ■•■iitci  i-uaii  lu  summer, 

■ 'U'  -.c  personally  speak  to  density  of  the  atmosphere  makine  the  diffen- 

the  ecceracy  ot  Mr.  Smitl.>s  etotemeut,  with  ! Some  ioteteocee,  it  w.,,  k.mwo®b,orM  sound 
it  reflected  it,  Mr.  Scott  iinssel) 

nl.n  \ rig-htencd  .-it  liis  house.  It  wus  r/ith  human  heads,  but  lie  (Mr  Sniiiiji  took  leave 

ug  y “aeirr  otr  fti'  " -’ggest  that  they  should’  he  Zld’  Ss  “be! 

at  cM-cr  .^^01  th„  [i!'  I e P U of  hair  or  wool 

He  therefore  hPLd  th-S  it  antagonistic  to  the  transmission  of  sound, 

pollv  adnoi.e  fpcdtli,it  It  would  ucvcr  ho  gone-  This  wns  proved  at  once  by  reference  to  near 

wi  h Mr.'^lmit  1°  irihS  ™ o.vtremely  diilicult 

were  ureatTid.  “ n^l'5. i ^ , E-P-.ro-onts  with  regard  to  acoustics 

) room  was  full. 


and  made  various  experiments  with  the  view  of 
determining  the  site  for  the  pulpit,  and  they 
found  that  the  greatest  effect  was  produced  by 
placing  it  as  near  the  wall  as  possible.  At  West- 
minster Abbey  the  sermons  for  the  people  were 
preached  uuder  the  lofty  cross,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  those  only  heard  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  get  very  close  to  the  preacher; 
while  those  behind  him  could  scarcely  hear  a word. 
On  the  previous  day  he  attended  Divine  service 
in  a church  where  the  pulpit  and  the  reading-desk 
were  on  the  old  plan.  The  result  was,  that  the 
reader,  who  stood  with  his  back  to  the  pulpit,  was 
distinctly  heard;  for  the  pulpit  served  as  a sound- 
ing-board; but,  when  the  minister  came  to  preach, 
his  voice  was  completely  lost. 

Mr.  Penrose  said  the  Institute  would  be  anxious 
to  have  Mr.  Smith’s  paper  printed  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  order  to  make  experiments,  for  it  was 
well  worthy  of  illustration ; and  when  the  profes- 
sion wore  in  possession  of  it,  it  might  assist  them 
to  remove  an  accusation  often  brought  against 
them,  namely,  that  they  did  not  understand  the 
principles  of  acoustics.  Ou  this  subject  an  anec- 
dote was  told  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  who, 
on  being  shown  by  a friend  the  plan  of  a room 
which  lie  intended  to  build,  and  which  he  believed 
would  be  very  good  for  sound,  said,  “ Then  you 
won’t  tell  your  architect!”  He  (Mr.  Penrose) 
could  corroborate  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Smith  in 
reference  to  the  superiority  of  a wood  ceiling,  even 
in  a room  but  30  feet  long.  At  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral it  became  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
echo  from  the  dome,  to  place  something  to  prevent 
the  sound  going  up,  and  with  that  view  he  had 
prepared  a sounding-board,  liyperparabollc  in  its 
sections,  which  he  found  had  the  cflect  of  stopping 
the  echo  and  propelling  the  sound.  A preacher, 
speaking  distinctly  and  slowly,  might  now  be  heard 
at  a distance  of  120  feet.  There  was  a building 
at  Athens  which  might  be  mentioned  as  having 
been  constructed  especially  with  a viewto  hearing, 
as  the  walls  were  made  to  radiate  from  au  angle 
close  to  which  the  speaker  stood.  There  was  one 
building  which  he  could  mention  of  the  parallel- 
ogram shape,  which  had  been  found  favourable  to 
sound,  and  that  was  the  new  church  of  St.  Pan- 
eras,  in  which  3,000  persons  could  hear  with 
distinctness.  It  was  understood  that  semicircular 
roofs  were  very  bad  for  sound,  generally  speaking, 
but  this  was  not  the  case  when  the  roof  was  very 
lofty,  ns  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  There 
was  one  objection  to  a low  building,  and  that 
was,  that  the  ventilation  would  be  imperfect, 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  quality 
of  the  air  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  trans- 
mission of  sound. 

Mr.  Hansard  inquired  whether  any  new  effects 
had  been  produced  at  St.  Paul's  by  the  removal 
of  the  screen  ? 

Mr.  Penrose  replied,  that  the  music  aud  preach- 
ing were  now  heard  much  better,  and  that  the 
congregation  in  the  transept  were  able  to  hear 
the  sermon,  which  they  could  not  do  before. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  unanimously. 
Mr.  Arthur  Shean  Ne%vman,  of  Tooley-street, 
was,  on  ballot,  elected  a fellow  of  the  Institute. 

Mr,  Banister  Fletcher,  of  6,  Oregon-terrace, 
Peckham-ryc,  was  also  elected  an  associate. 


pulp'd  shoMd  be  0?  the  the  j At  the  room  of  the  Ho, el  Society,  the  diffiUuj 

asuns«iLlo.  ..  material,  and  as  large  of  hearing  was  so  great  that  they  were  obliged 

to  hang  woollens  across  it  to  absorb  the  sound. 
The  aclimss.on  of  the  outer  air,  in  cold  drmi=rhLs 
bad  also  a good  deal  to  do  with  sound ; ffir  in 
the  orchestra  of  a theatre,  it  was  known  that 
It  the  door  were  suddenly  opened  so  that  the 
cold  air  rnshed  m,  the  musical  instruments  were 
all  put  out  of  order  for  the  moment 

Mr.  Morris  said,  one  of  tlie  most  important 
subjects  in  architecture  was  church  building;  and 
the  exact  position  of  the  pulpit  -was  an  essential 
consKlerat,ou  It  was.  in  his  opinion,  essential 
Hint  the  pnipit  should  be  placed  very  near  a 
ivall.  It  would  bo  fomid,  for  instance,  that  the 
communion  service  was  always  better  heard  than 
any  other  part  of  the  service,  in  conseouence  of 
the  reflector  formed  by  the  recess  in  which  the 
table  stood,  and  which  produced  that  nliatement 
111  the  ceiling,  and  narrowing  of  the  walls, 
necessary  for  perfect  hearing.  -When,  many  years 
ago,  he  built  ii  church,  he  went  with  the  minister 


it  wnnU  b “ ■ ‘of  I"'''”"*''”"  "'erc  not  taken, 
It  would  be  impossilile  to  prevent  the  speaker's 
voice  from  being  lost.  He  did  not  helievj  in  the 
parabo  1C  form,  but  be  believed  that  if  the  end  of 
a bnilding  were  narrowed  near  the  speaker,  the 
roof  inclined,  and  the  walls  covered  as  evenly  as 
Lund  ‘‘‘'=  *“■■>=  of  ‘•■b 

S U*’, •■'“mding  to  these  principles 
nature  LAS'LL  aTSl^h^e  Te  ht^^S 

«sra„“d 

‘•'n  '••'id  ho  had 

of  this  ^ 1100*1*^031  of  time  to  the  consideration 
mie^rt*  ‘hat  there  were 

“rreft-r  as  r'fl  ” I’'"*’'’'  " ''‘oh  he  wished 

to  refer  as  bnefly  as  possible.  One  of  these  was 
the  proportioning  of  a room  to  given  !a«os 
To  determine  e-vactly  what  these  should  be,  would 
perhaps  require  a paper  as  long  and  clahorlte  as 


P110PO.SED  AEOHITEOTUEAL  ALLIANCE. 

Ghowin&  out  of  a suggestion  which  appeared 
in  our  columns,  aud  a pertinent  paper  " On  the 
Evils  uf  our  Present  Practice,  and  the  best  Way 
to  Remedy  them,”  read  by  Mr.  J,  P,  Pritchett, 
before  the  Northern  Architectural  Association,  tho 
latter  body  addressed  a letter  by  their  secretary, 
Mr.  Oliver,  as  our  readers  know,  to  various 
architectural  societies.  The  letter  said  : — 

“ The  object  of  the  Northern  Arcliitcctiiral  Association, 
as  set  forth  in  this  resolution,  is  to  establish  an  alliance  or 
general  as.-nciation  between  the  several  architectuml 
iiodies  m the  kingdom,  so  that  when  any  question  arises 
aItVetiug  the  interests  of  the  profession,  such  as  a pro- 
posed legislative  enactuient,  any  important  competition, 
or  any  growing  evil,  the  views  of  the  profession  at  large 
may,  by  such  an  organization,  be  at  once  ascertained,  and 
immediate  action  taken  thereon. 

bhould  the  proposal  be  favourably  received  by  the  ex- 
isting associations,  the  details  of  the  plan  will,  of  course, 
require  the  consideration  of  the  various  associations 
joining  in  the  alliance;  but  I may  just  mention  that  in 
promulgating  this  idea  the  Northern  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation do  not  wish  to  inaugurate  an  additional  society, 
entailing  expense  and  labour  on  its  members.  They 
merely  wish  to  establish  a bond  of  union  amongst  the 
several  societies  now  existing,  but  which,  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances,  are  totally  isolated  from  each  other; 
and  they  think  by  the  interchange  of  reports  of  proceed- 
ings, by  correspondence  on  passing  events,  and  by 
meltings  of  delegates  on  any  important  matters,  much 
service  may  be  done  to  the  profession,  as  good  feeling 
will  thereby  be  promoted  between  distant  members  of  the 
profession,  and  united  action  can  be  at  once  taken  con- 
cerning any  matters  affecting  their  joint  interests." 

We  are  informed  that  replies  favourable  to 
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the  proposal  have  been  received  from  the  conncil 
of  tbellojal  Institute  of  British  Architects;  the 
Institute  of  Scotland;  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Society;  the Birminghiun  Architectural  Society; 
and  the  Glasgow  Architectural  Society. 

A scheme  of  action  has  now  to  he  prepared  and 
discussed  by  the  various  bodies. 


THE  ARCHITECTUBAL  PHOTOGHABHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tjie  annual  meeting  of  members  was  held,  as 
mentioned  last  weeh,  on  Wednesday,  the  12tb,  at 
9,  Conduit-street.  Mr.  I’Anson  presidtd. 

Mr.  Moody,  the  curator,  read  the  report  of  the 
committee,  which  included  the  following  : — 

“A  flub-committec  having  carefully  examiued  arid 
valued  the  whole  of  the  stock  of  photographs,  amounC- 
iug  to  about  l ,300,  and  having  selected  more  than  BOO  to 
be  retained,  in  conformity  witli  Clause  No.  2 of  the  Objects 
of  the  Association,  the  committee  are  prepared  to  dispose 
of  the  remainder  at  a very  moderate  rate  to  subscribers 
for  the  current  year,  Schools  of  Art,  and  simitar  educa- 
tional societies.  The  photographs  will  be  open  to  inspec- 
tion on  application  to  the  curator,  Mr.  Moody,  at  9,  Con- 
duit-street, W.  The  uncertainty  so  publicly  expres.sed 
last  year  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  Association,  the 
partial  derangement  of  its  operations,  the  late  period  at 
which  it  opened,  and  the  short  duration  of  the  exhibition, 
held  in  a new  locality,  naturally  operated  prejudicially,  as 
is  made  manifest  by  the  great  diminution  of  the  number 
of  subscribers  from  that  of  the  year  I85g.  Bat  the  com- 
mittee confidently  hope, 'from  the  numerous  expressions 
of  satisfaction  which  have  been  received,  that  subscribers 
will  be  induced.by  the  excellent  quality  and  the  extremely 
small  cost  of  the  photographs  issued,  to  assist,  by  draw- 
ing tbe  attention  of  their  friends  to  the  advantages  ofiTered 
by  tbe  Association  as  the  larger  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers, the  smaller  the  proportion  of  expenses  to  receipts, 
and  consequently  tbe  greater  advantages  to  each  indi- 
vidual subscriber.” 

‘‘The  forthcoming  exhibition,  which  will  open  on  the 
15th  of  January,  will,  it  is  anticipated,  be  an  unusually 
interestii  g one — many  artists  having  taken  subjects  ex- 
pressly fur  it ! and  it  has  been  sought,  by  inviting  sug- 
gestions for  the  works  which  shall  form  the  subject  of 
photographs,  and  by  directiug  the  attention  of  photo- 
grapbers  to  these  subjects,  to  advance  as  much  as  possible 
the  practical  character  of  the  subjects  exhibited.” 

‘‘To  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  the  best  thanks  of  the  committee 
are  due,  he  having  sent,  in  his  capacity  as  Honorary 
Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, a circular  letter  to  the  foreign  and  corresponding 
members  of  that  Institute,  requesting  them  to  make 
known  the  objects  and  advantages  of  the  Association  to 
photographers  resident  in  their  respective  towns— a mea- 
sure from  which  the  committoc  anticipate  the  most 
favourable  results. 

The  loUowing  gentlemen  have  kindly  undertaken  the 
office  of  Local  Honorary  Secretaries  i— Mr.  Mawson.  of 
Bradford  ; Mr.  Suter,  Brighton;  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  Nor- 
wich; Mr.  M'Gibbon,  Edinburgh;  Mr.  W.  H.  Reid,  Ply- 
mouth. The  committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  names 
of  gentlemen  in  other  towns  willing  to  act  in  the  same 
capacity.  They  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  has  consented  to  act  as  the  third  trustee. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  the  retiring  members  of 
the  Committee Messrs.  Aitchison,  Clifton,  Garling, 
Morgan,  and  tVhichcord,  of  whom  Mr.  Morgan  offers 
liimsclf  for  re-election. 

The  following  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  serve 
on  tbe  CommlUee.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  proposing 
them,  to  make  up  tiie  full  number  of  twenty-five ; — 
Messrs.  A.  J.  Baker,  George  Truefitt,  J.  P.  Seddon,  Rogrr 
Smith,  and  W'.  S.  Barber." 

Tbe  general  account  of  receipts  and  expen- 
diture from  the  SOth  of  November,  1859,  to 
the  30th  of  November,  18G0,  showed  that  the 
Association  had  received  1,015/.,  as  follows : — 
Balance  from  previotis  year,  112/. ; subscriptions 
received  in  1860,  508/.;  ditto  for  future  years, 
4/.  48. ; ditto  for  photographs  in  excess  of  sub- 
scriptions, 339/.;  admissions,  33/.;  season  tickets, 
3/.;  sale  of  catalogue,  7/.;  illustrated  ditto,  6/. 
The  expenditure  included  the  following  items: — 
Liability  from  former  years,  89/.;  dilapidations  at 
Suffolk-street,  ite.,  23/.;  rent  of  Conduit-street 
Gallery,  and  expenses  of  eihibition,  80/. ; adver- 
tisements, 72/. ; paid  to  photographers,  410/. ; 
curator’s  salary,  30/.;  balance  in  the  hands  of 
curator  and  iu  the  hank,  217/. — total,  1015/.  The 
statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  showed  an  esti- 
mated  balance  in  favour  of  the  Association  of 
181/.  19s. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  that  the  report  and 
statement  of  accounts  be  received  and  adopted, 
said  that  the  committee  wished  to  be  empowered 
by  a general  meeting  to  dispose  of  their  surplus 
stock.  It  had  been  examined  by  the  Committee 
with  great  care,  and  an  estimate  of  its  value  had 
been  carefully  made.  From  this  examination  the 
committee  were  enabled  to  state  that  the  value 
•was  fully  equal  to  that  of  last  year. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Baker  commented  upon  the  expenditure, 
which  be  stated  was  larger  than  the  receipts.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  the  Association  would  he 
enabled,  by  the  sale  of  their  photographs  iu  stock, 
to  balance  the  account ; and  that  in  future  years 
either  a larger  income  would  be  obtained,  or  some 
means  devised  of  economising  the  expenditure. 

Mr.  Lightly  said  that  the  expenditure  last  year 
was  to  some  c-xtent  exceptional,  as  tnere  v/as  a 
heavy  charge  for  advertisements,  &c.,  consequent 


upon  whut  might  be  termed  tbe  reconstruction  or 
revival  of  the  Association.  Moreover,  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers  estimated  was  1,200,  whereas 
500  were  all  that  were  obtained.  He  had  no 
doubt,  however,  that  from  the  satisfaction  so 
generally  expressed  by  the  subscribers,  they  would 
interest  their  friends,  so  that  a large  measure  of 
success  would  attend  the  operations  of  the  Associa- 
tion during  the  coming  year. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lightly,  a resolution  was 
passed  empowering  the  Assoevation  to  dispose  of 
the  surplus  stock  of  photographs. 

Mr.  George  Truefitt  w.is  elected  an  auditor  iu 
the  room  of  Mr.  Webb,  deceased. 

Mr.  W.  Beresford  Hope  was  elected  one  of  the 
trustees. 

The  retiring  raeinhors  of  the  committee  having 
been  re-elected,  thanks  were  voted  to  them,  to 
the  trustees,  auditors,  and  honorary  secretary  (Mr. 
Lightly),  for  their  services. 

The  Chairman,  iu  acknowledging  the  usual  com- 
pliment passed  to  himself  for  presiding  at  the 
meeting,  expressed  his  hope  that  the  next  exhi- 
bition would  be  successful,  and  that  the  Association 
would  continue  to  give  satisfaction  to  tbe  sub- 
scribers. He  admitted  that  the  expenditure  was 
large  compared  to  the  receipts,  but  he  hoped  this 
anomalous  state  of  things  would  not  exist  another 
year.  


ART  AND  ITS  CRITICS. 

LIVERPOOL  ARCmTECIURAJ.  SOCIETY. 

Tue  sixth  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  12bh ; Mr.  James  Hay, 
the  president,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Pictoii,  the  hon.  secretary,  having 
announced  various  donations, 

The  Chairman  presented  Mr.  Doyle  with  “ Fer- 
gusson’s  Hand-book  of  Architecture,”  as  a prize 
for  the  best  set  of  drawings  made  during  the 
summer. 

Mr.  Frank  Howard  then  proceeded  to  read  the 
paper  for  tbe  evening,  which  was  entitled,  “A 
History  of  Art,  and  its  Critics.” 

After  some  prefatory  observations,  he  said  the  first 
specimens  of  p'dinting"  oji  sculpture  which  we  fomul 
consisted  of  rows  of  the.-.c  shigle,  simple  figures,  eitlier 
standiiig,  sitting,  or  walking  in  procession.  From  this . 
rude  mode  the  art  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  groups, 
and  hence  originated  one  of  tlie  first  principles.  When 
auumberof  figures  were  introduced  into  ouc  subject,  it 
was  found  neccfsary  to  distinguish  the  priucipal  figure 
in  the  piece.  This  was  done  by  making  the  god,  the  hero, 
or  the  king,  much  larger  tlun  tbe  subordinate  figures; 
and  this  practice  was  adopted  at  the  Parthenon,  in 
Athens.  In  the  subsequent  progress  of  art,  the  principal 
figui-ewaa  distinguished  by  being  more  elaborately  fin- 
ished than  the  subordioate  characters.  The  next  desire 
was  to  distinguish  figures  by  character.  Polydorus  wrote 
the  names  of  the  deities  he  meant  to  represent  under  the 
figures,  and  the  same  practice  appears  to  have  boeu 
adopted  in  some  of  the  Etruscan  vases.  Phidias  had  the 
credit  of  individualising  character,  for  he  fixed  the  forms 
of  the  gods,  from  which,  it  was  said,  no  Greek  ever  after 
departed.  With  the  name  of  Homer  w e were  introduced 
to  the  earliest  criticism  of  art.  (Mr.  Howard  here  read 
iit  ej/eiisct  the  passage  in  which  Homer  describes  the 
figures  on  the  shield  made  by  Vulcau  for  Achilles.)  As  a 
worker  in  metal,  he  might  be  allowed  to  testif)  that  this 
de-ocription  of  Vulcan’s  work  was  so  thoroughly  practical 
that  the  author  must  have  seen  or  practised  the  opera, 
tions.  The  reader  also  quoted  Hesiod’s  description  of 
the  shield  of  Hercules.  In  each  criticism,  he  conteuded, 
there  was  exactly  the  same  description;  record,  and 
nothing  else  was  held  up.  The  next  step  in  tlie  art  was 
the  perception  of  form.  Pericles  called  in  Paidias  to 
decorate  the  Parthenon.  These  wonderful  produc- 
tions of  Phidias  and  his  pupil®,  the  remains  of  which 
now  went  by  the  name  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  had 
been  acknowledged  as  unapproadied,  if  not  nnapproacli- 
able.  Phidias  was  ranked  as  tbe  foremost  sculptor 
of  the  world.  It  was  left  to  Mr.  Ruskin  to  make  such 
a fool  of  himself  as  to  say  that  he  would  rather  see 
the  Elgin  marbles  in  fractions  in  the  museum  than  have 
seen  them  in  their  peifcctlon  in  the  Parthenon.  The  next 
step  w.os  the  imitatinn  of  objects,  and  here  the  dangers  of 
art  commenced.  Zeuxis  followed  Phidias  in  idealizing 
form.  \\  hen  he  painted  the  picture  of  Helen,  he  required 
seven  beautiful  virgins  as  models,  and  out  of  them  he 
made  his  “ Firebrand  of  Troy.”  Subject  was  lost  sight  of 
in  the  imitation  of  objects.  Zeuxis  painted  a man  car. 
Tying  grapes;  and,  when  it  was  hung  out,  the  grapes  were 
so  natural  that  the  birds  came  and  pecked  at  them.  A 
contemporary  painted  a curtain  so  perfectly  that  Zeuxis 
asked  him  to  pull  the  curtain  aside  that  he  might  see  the 
picture  ; exclaiming,  when  he  leamt  the  truth,  “Zeuxis 
has  deceived  birds,  but  you  have  deceived  Zeuxis.”  Zeuxis 
then  sought  to  elevate  art,  aud  paiuted  a subject  piece  of 
Centaurs.  The  public  only  admired  tbe  glossy  skin  of  a 
lion’s  cub  in  the  picture;  and,  in  disgust  at  their  taste, 
Zeuxis  ordered  it  to  be  removed.  ‘‘The public,”  added 
Mr.  Howard,  ” only  admire  the  clay  of  our  art.”  Landseer 
attracted  more  by  the  fine  gloss  of  his  bay  horses  than  by 
any  other  quality  in  his  pictures.  He  was  told  of  AndscU 
and  Landseer  tnat  they  had  dogs  and  horses  rubbed  over 
with  bear’s  grease  to  make  them  glossy  when  they  painted 
from  them.  I bis  was  what  painting  for  the  public  ine- 
vitably led  to.  Public  opinion  hal  never  been  so  satis- 
factory as  when  it  was  convinced  of  its  own  ignorance, 
and  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  it  knew  nothing. 
Mr.  Howard  then  went  on  to  the  revival  of  art  in  Italy, 
tracing  the  progress  down  to  the  present  day,  and  giving 
criticisms  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  The  prin- 
ciples, he  contended,  upon  which  artists  judged  were 
always  the  same, — invention  first,  then  taste,  and  last  exe- 
cafioQ.  The  public  res'crsed  them,  and  put  execution  fir^t 


and  invention  last.  As  to  artists,  it  was  only  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  that  differences  aro'e.  The  whole 
of  art  had  not  been  settled.  There  were  some  questions 
of  science  yet  to  be  solved.  But  should  it  be  urged  upon 
the  strength  of  these  unsettled  questions  that  the  unin- 
striicted  public  were  as  qualified  to  judge  as  those  who 
bad  made  these  matters  tbe  study  and  even  the  experi- 
ment of  tlicir  lives?  Becaise  artists  doubted,  were  the 
public  to  decide?  If  so,  the  severe  censure  of  Pope  would 
be  ju.stiiied,  *'  that  fools  rush  iu  where  angels  fear  to 
tread.” 

A discussion  ensued,  some  of  the  memhevs  main- 
taining that  in  the  long  run  public  ojiiuion  on  art 
was,  on  the  whole,  sounder  and  more  correct  than 
that  of  artists, — a very  defensible  position,  inas- 
much as  it  says  in  other  words  that  the  ultimate 
deduction  from  the  opinions  of  the  many  is  more 
likely  to  be  sound  than  the  opinion  of  an  indi- 
vidual. 


SITES  FOR  PUBLIC  STATUES. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNCr  that  we  can  with  justice 
claim  the  honour  of  having  had,  amongst  us, 
men  most  eminent  in  literature  and  science,  it  is 
remarkable  that,  with  the  exception  of  Jenner,  we 
have  no  street  monuments,  iu  the  metropolis,  of 
those  worthies  who,  in  peaceful,  scientific  and 
literary  pursuits,  have  shed  lustre  on  this  land. 

In  various  directions, — in  the  streets  and 
squares, — there  are  memorials  of  naval  and  mili- 
tury heroes,  statesmen,  and  persons  of  rank;  but 
we  look  in  vain  for  such  marks  of  esteem, — placed 
in  the  sight  of  the  multitude, — in  honour  of  those 
who  have  been  national  benefactors  in  science  or 
literature,  and  who  have  thereby  acquired  a world- 
wide fame.  Neither  Shakspeare,  nor  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  nor  Milton,  for  example,  has  an  open- 
air  monument.  This  is  a matter  not  creditable 
to  the  present  state  of  our  intelligence  and  ad- 
vancement. In  most  foreign  capitals,  a better 
spirit  than  this  is  shown. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  many  of  the 
statues  which  have  been  placed  in  Loudon  seem 
not  to  be  in  the  right  situations.  Generally,  there 
has  been  a disposition  shown,  if  we  except  Tra- 
falgar-square,  to  place  the  street  monuments  in 
as  isolated  positions  as  could  be  contrived;  and 
iu  few  instances,  in  the  metropolis,  has  monu- 
mental statuary  been  made  accessory  to  our  public 
buildings,  as  we  have  often  urged;  aud  notwith- 
standing that  this  might  often  be  done  with  ad- 
vantage. It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  new  law  courts,  there  may  be  ample 
opportunity  aflbrded  for  placing  in  front  of  the 
buildings,  in  prominent  situations,  representa- 
tions of  worthy  lawyers  who  have  done  honour  to 
the  bench.  Connected  with  the  exterior  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  or  Physicians,  we  would 
like  to  see  c-ffigies  of  Hervey  and  John 
Hunter.  In  front  of  the  British  Museum,  why 
h-ave  we  not  the  figures  of  some  of  our  most 
famous  philosophers  and  poets  ? What  place  so 
fit  for  memorials  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  as  the 
bases  or  pedestals  which  seem  to  have  been  made 
for  the  express  purpose  on  each  side  of  the  central 
portico?  An  avenue  of  statues,  stretching  from 
the  metal  gateway  to  the  main  entrance  of  the 
Museum,  would  have  an  excellent  efiect;  and 
ample  space  might  be  found  hi  re  for  at  least 
twenty  memorials : and  amongst  these  we  might 
expect  to  lind  such  men  as  CaxLon,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, — who  was  both  a 
painter  and  author, — Sir  Isaac  Newtou,  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  Dr.  Johnson,  aud  others  whose  names 
will  come  to  recollection. 

When  we  refiect  how  powerless  the  cflbrts  of 
the  wisest  general,  or  the  bravest  soldier,  would 
be  against  those  modern  cannon  and  rirted  mus- 
kets aud  other  means  which  science  has  brought 
into  use;  and  on  the  civilizing  efi'ect  of  literature; 
it  would  seem  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
equal  honour  should  he  shown  to  peaceful  bene- 
factors of  tbe  state,  with  that  which  has  been 
shown  to  the  mighty  men  of  the  sword. 


KING  GEORGE  III.  AND  ART. 

However  great  may  have  been  the  mental 
deficiencies  of  this  monarch,  and  obstinate  his  dis- 
position, it  is  hut  just  to  say  that  art,  science,  and 
literature  were  beholden  to  him  for  judicious 
encouragement  and  assistance  : although  himself 
of  imperfect  education,  and  no  great  reader,  he 
was  ready  to  admire  the  talent  of  others.  With 
great  judgment  and  much  munificence,  under  the 
direction  of  this  king,  the  famous  library  which 
forms  such  au  important  feature  of  the  British 
Museum  was  gathered  together.  The  collection 
of  topographical  prints,  the  maps  and  plans,  are 
both  curious  and  valuable,  aud  show  tliut  they 
were  purchased  cojj  amove.  This  seems  to  have 
been  his  majesty’s  favourite  study  j and,  probably, 
several  of  the  plans  are  tbe  work  of  George  III.’s 
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own  hands,  for  good  authority  states  that  he 
copied  every  capital  chart,  took  the  models  of 
celebrated  fortifications,  and  the  soundiugs  of  the 
chief  harbours  in  Europe.  In  1820,  there  was 
in  the  Queen’s  library,  at  Prograove,  a portfolio 
of  drawings — about  fifty  in  number — done  by 
George  III.  when  Prince  of  Wales  ; they  are 
problems  worked  out  from  a work  on  practical 
geometry,  with  vignettes  to  each,  drawn  in  Indian 
ink,  on  small  folio  paper.  His  majesty  had  an 
early  predilection  for  the  study  of  architecture; 
and  this  preparatory  department  was  probably 
the  groundwork  of  his  knowledge  of  the  art.  It 
is  probable  that  these  drawings  were  made  with 
Mr.  Kirby,  as  that  artist  w.as  the  instructor  of 
his  majesty  in  the  science  of  linear  perspective. 
A celebrated  antiquary  and  virtuoso,  writing  from 
Rome,  on  Dec.  16,  1762,  says,  “Kothing  give.s 
roc  more  satisfaction  than  to  find  so  many  fine 
things  purchased  for  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 
He  is  now  master  of  the  best  collection  of  draw- 
ings in  the  world,  having  purchased  two  or  three 
capital  collections  in  this  city,  the  last  (belonging 
to  Cardinal  Albania)  for  l-t,000  crouTis;  one  kind 
of  which  arc  original  drawings,  by  the  first 
masters ; the  other.s,  collections  of  the  most  capital 
engravings;  and  lately  there  has  been  purchased 
for  liis  majesty  all  the  museum  of  Mr.  Smith,  at 
Venice,  consisting  of  his  library,  prints,  drawings, 
designs,  &c.” 


shaped  plan, 

each  side  of  the  curb  to  basin  are  sculptured  boys 
with  vases,  from  w\iich  will  spring  jets  for  drink- 
ing fountains,  falling  into  marble  shells,  supported 
on  corbels. 

Sir  Morton  Peto,  Bart.,  M.P.,  presents  the 
marble  statue  : the  other  portion  is  to  be  erected 
by  subscription. 


The  king  was  remarkable  for  his  free  and  kindly 
bearing  to  men  of  genius.  To  Reynolds  and  West 
he  showed  particular  favour,  aud  his  support  of 
the  Royal  Ac,ademy  from  its  commencement  is  well 
known.  It  is  said  that  the  king  first  suggested 
to  Mr.  West  the  professional  study  of  Scripture 
history,  and  de.sired  him  to  bring  his  drawings  to 
the  palace  for  inspection.  Mr.  West  did  so,  and 
came  at  a time  when  the  sovereign  hud  with  him 
some  dignified  clergymen.  The  company  were  all 
gratified  with  the  sketches  and  with  their  accuracy 
to  the  Scripture  text,  affording  proof  of  the  painter’s 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures.  “And  do  you 
know  how  that  was?”  said  his  majesty  to  the 
prelate  who  made  fhe  remark.  “Not  exactly, 
your  majesty.”  “ Why,  my  lord,  I will  tell  you. 
Mr.  West’s  parents  are  Quakers,  aud  they  teach 
their  children  to  read  the  Bible  very  young.  I 
wish  that  was  more  the  case  w’ith  you,  my  lord.” 

It  was  in  conversation  with  Joseph  Lanc.a8tor 
that  the  king  expressed  the  wortliy  sentiment  that 
"he  hoped  the  day  would  come  when  every  poor 
child  in  his  kingdom  would  be  taught  to  rc.ad  his 
Bible.” 

George  III.’s  appreciation  of  Handel  should 
not  be  overlooked,  and,  ns  an  evidence  of  his  gene- 
rosity, jt  is  worth  while  to  state  that,  during  his 
illness  in  1789,  a committee,  appointed  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  privy  purse,  found  that,  out 
of  an  income  of  GO.OOOZ.  per  annum,  his  maiesty 
never  gave  less  than  14,0007.  a-year  in  charity. 

However  much  all  must  regret  the  gcner.al 
events — the  bloodshed  and  c.xpenditure — of  this 
reign,  it  should  be  remembered  that  both  art 
and  science  emerged,  as  it  were,  in  England,  at 
this  time;  and  that  manu^cture,  conirncrce,  and 
education  all  became  extended  in  a most  remark- 
able manner. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  MEDALS. 

On  Monday,  the  10th  inst.,  being  the  ninety- 
second  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  the  following  silver  medals  were 
awarded,  at  a general  assembly  of  the  academi 
cians. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Watson  for  the  best 
architectural  drawings, — the  Morning  Chapel,  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral. 

To  Sir.  James  Turpin  Hart  for  the  best  draw- 
ing from  the  antique. 

To  Mr.  Charles  J.  T.  Smith  for  the  best  model 
from  the  antique. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Watson  for  the  he.st 
perspective  drawing, — the  Royal  Exchange. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Watson  for  the  best 
drawing  illustrating  sciography. 

The  President,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  justly  com- 
plimented Mr.  Watson  on  the  zeal,  industry,  and 
talent  displayed  by  him,  and  stated  that  the  medal 
for  the  best  architectural  drawing  was  to  be  con- 
sidered a first-class  medal,  conferring  upon  him 
the  privilege  of  a student  for  life;  and  that  in 
addition  a book  handsomely  bound  and  inscribed 
would  be  sent  him. 

We  add  our  congratulations  to  those  of  the 
president.  Mr.  Watson’s  f.ither  has  been  long 
known  to  many  members  of  the  profession. 


MISS  COUTTS’S  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN. 

_ The  most  important  drinking-fountain  yet  de- 
signed for  London  is  being  erected  through  the 
munificence  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  in  Victoria- 
park.  It  includes  a colonnade  aronnd  four  foun- 
tains,  covered  with  a dome,  and  will  be  constructed 
of  Aubigny  stone  and  green  and  red  marble.  There 
wiUbe  figures  of  Sicilian  marble,  and  bronze  apnli- 
ances.  The  height  wiU  be  57  feet,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  structure  26  feet,  while  the  steps  around  the 
whole  will  extend  to  40  feet.  Mr.  H.  A Darbi- 
shire  18  the  architect  j Jlr.  George  Smith,  of  Pirn- 
''-‘'I  be  about 

&,UUU7.  Miss  Coutts  does  nothing  by  halves. 

THE  MYDDLETON  STATUE  AND 
FOUNTAIN  FOR  ISLINGTON. 

The  old  police-station  at  the  corner  of  Islington 
Green  is  at  last  cleared  away,  and  the  site  will  be 
prepared  for  a statue  and  fountain,  wbicli  are 
being  executed  b,  Mr.  .John  Thomaa,  f l,e  sculptor. 
Ibe  design  consists  of  a statue  of  Sir  Hugh  Mvd- 
aieton,  proposed  to  be  in  Sicilian  marble,  8 feet 
b inches  high,  m the  picturesque  costume  of  the 
n P^'^lestal,  with  sculptured 
do  phins  and  shell,  supported  on  cousoi-shuped 
trusses,  at  tbe  angles,  which  are  intended  for 
fountains.  Marble  panels  are  on  each  face  of  tbe 

Sellf  ’l  "’ifli  festoons  of 

shells  and  water.flowors.  The  pedestal  stands  in 


THE  FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

If  we  mention  that  an  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings, drawings,  sculpture,  and  other  works  of  art, 
will  be  opened  early  in  June,  1861,  the  proceeds 
of  such  exhibition,  and  s.alo  of  pictures,  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  fund  now  raising  for  a building 
for  the  permanent  establishment  of  “The  Female 
School  of  Art;  ” and  that  the  exliibition  will  ter- 
minate with  a bazaar,  for  which  contributions  arc 
solicited ; w'G  may,  perhaps,  lead  some  of  our 
readers  to  interest  themselves  in  the  undertaking. 
The  contributions  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  superintendent,  Miss  Louisa  Gann,  between 
this  time  and  the  1st  of  May,  1861. 

The  school  is  at  present  carried  on  in  a house 
in  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury  (No.  43).  These 
promises  are  in  many  respects  better  adapted  for 
the  school  than  those  in  Gower-street ; but  what 
is  needed  is,  that  the  school  should  be  rent  free, 
and  that  its  permanency  should  be  established. 

The  students  are  doing  their  utmost : they  liave 
formed  an  evening  working  party,  and  an  after- 
noon painting  and  sketching  party,  to  make  suit- 
able articles  for  the  bazaar, — a praiseworthy 
course,  as  their  time  is  v.aluable  to  them  for  study, 
and  they  have  already  subscrlbid  to  the  fund, 
besides  now  paying  a raised  fee  for  instruction. 


the  centre  of  a basin  for  water,  with  an  orua-  emblems  of  tbe  apostles.  The  pavement  is  a 
mental  curb,  3 feet  G inches  high,  of  an  Italian-  green  trellis  with  black  spots  at  the  intersections, 
21  feet  in  diameter.  On  pedestals  on  [ the  interstices  of  the  trellis  being  filled  with  tiles, 
increasing  in  richness  as  they  approach  the  altar. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a four-centred 
arch,  moulded  and  filled  up  to  the  capital  with  an 
open  oak  screen  for  an  organ.  The  pulpit  occu- 
pies the  north-east  corner  of  the  nave,  and  is 
octagonal  in  shape.  A large  three-light  window 
is  filled  in  with  the  subject  of  the  Nativity,  with 
attendant  angels  in  adoration.  A uewell  staircase 
of  open  work  leads  up  to  the  ringing-chamber  in 
tlie  tower,  where  there  are  five  bells.  The  fittings 
throughout  are  of  English  oak.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  under  Mr.  H.  Woodyer,  architect, 
by  Jlr.  Win.  Shearburn,  builder,  Dorking. 

Staunfon  {near  Teio^eshury). — 'i'he  church  of 
St.  James,  Staunton,  has  been  restored,  on  plans 
furnished  by  ilr.  G.  R.  Clarke,  of  London,  archi- 
tect, at  a cost  of  7207.  The  chancel  has  been  re- 
built, a vestry  erected,  a new  roof  placed  on  the 
north  aisle,  the  old  nave  roof  unceiled,  a porch 
erected,  and  a iinial  and  lightning-conductor  added 
to  the  spire.  The  old  chancel  arch,  also,  has  been 
replaced,  open  seats  provided  throughout  (the  old 
bench  ends,  which  exhibit  specimens  of  Cixrved 
tracery,  being  preserved),  and  a new  pulpit  and 
reading-desk  provided.  Three  new' windows  have 
been  placed  on  the  south  and  north  sides  of  the 
churcl),  and  a stained-glass  window  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave.  The  subjects  illustrated  in  the 
three  compartments  are  the  texts,  “ Rise,  take  np 
thy  bed  and  walk  ” (John,  v.  8),  " When  he 
looketh  upon  it  he  shall  live  ” (Numbers,  xxi.  8), 
and  “Receive  thy  sight”  (Luke,  xviii.  42).  The 
whole  of  the  works  have  been  completed  by  Mr. 
Griffiths,  of  Eldersfield,  builder. 

Ban-let/. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  has  been 
opened  here.  The  new  edifice,  built  upon  the 
site  of  the  old  one,  occupies  a conspicuous  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Griffiths,  of  Bridgnorth,  was  the  archi- 
tect. Mr.  Bray  was  the  builder.  Tlio  style  ia 
Italian.  Fronting  the  street  is  a tower  of  white, 
blue,  aud  red  brick ; the  crown  mouldings,  strings, 
and  cornices  being  of  Bath  stone.  It  is  finished 
with  deep  corbel  cornice,  hipped  roof,  and  weather- 
vane,  and  has  openings  for  a clock.  The  main 
roof  18  carried  higher  than  the  sides,  in  order  to 
obtain  light  by  means  of  nine  clerestory  windows, 
in  consequence  of  buildings  blocking  up  the  back. 
The  chief  entrance  is  beneath  the  tower,  up  which 
a stone  staircase  also  leads  to  the  end  aud  one  of 
the  side  galleries.  The  centre  is  divided  from  the 
aisles  by  white  brick  pillai'S,  and  semicircular 
arches  of  the  same  material  (blue  and  white), 
and  finished  with  label  moulding— -the  whole 
painted.  The  total  cost  will  be  abnuo  1,2007. 

Marden  {Herefordshire). — The  church  here  has 
been  restored.  The  old  plan  has  been  adhered 
to,  according  to  the  Hereford  Times,  and  every- 
thing  valuable  as  mere  material,  or  as  archmolo- 
glcaliy  or  architecturally  interesting,  preserved 
aud  re-adapted  in  the  new  edifice,  such  as  the 
pillars  and  arches,  the  well  aud  niche  of  St.  Ethel- 
bert,  ttc.,  and  the  old  type  has  likewise  suggested 
the  character  of  the  new  work.  In  taking  down 
the  old  roofs  and  walls,  it  became  a subject  of  won- 
derment how  they  could  have  held  together.  The 
timbers  of  the  roof  were  found  to  be  in  many  im- 
portant parts  perfectly  pulverized  with  decay,  the 
bond  of  the  masonry  everywhere  imperfect,  and 
the  mortar  worthless.  In  re-building,  the  nave 
pillars  have  been  set  at  their  original  elevation. 
The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  arcades  of 
four  bays  on  each  side,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
simple  clerestory,  pierced  with  quatrefoil  and 
trefoil  apertures.  The  west  fa^-ide  of  the  church 
is  composed  of  a three-light  window  in  the  centre, 
with  cinque-foils  at  the  ends  of  the  aisles,  and  a 
sexfoil  in  the  gable.  The  aislr.s  are  lighted  with 
eight  two-light  windows  of  various  designs. 
There  is  a stone  porch  on  the  south  side,  with  a 
moulded  archway,  the  inner  doorway  being  a 
restoration  of  the  old  one.  The  framing  of  tbe 
roofs  is  visible  internally.  The  benches  have  been 
restored.  The  aisles  are  laid  with  encaustic  tiles, 
supplied  by  Mr.  Godwin,  of  Lugwardiiie.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and 
under  tbe  superiutendenee  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nichol- 
fon,  of  Hereford,  the  diocesan  architect,  Mr. 
Crittenden  acting  as  clerk  of  the  works,  and 
Mr.  Noden,  of  Leominster,  being  the  builder. 

Canon  Froome.—A.  new  church  has  just  been 
erected  for  this  parish,  the  tower  of  the  old  one 
only  being  retained.  Mr.  Bodley  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  work  is  in  the  Early  English  style. 
The  walls  are  of  the  local  red  stone,  left  free  from 
plaster.  Bath  stone  has  been  employed  in  the 
windows  and  pillars.  The  door  is  laid  through- 
out with  tiles,  the  chancel  fioor  being  enriched 
with  marble  bands  and  four  marble  steps.  The 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Lnff'enTinm. — The  tender  of  Messrs.  Cave,  of 
Oakham,  and  Halliday,  of  Gveetbam,  builders, 
has  been  accepted  for  the  restoration  of  South 
Luffenham  Church. 

Saffron  Walden. — The  church  here  has  been 
opened  after  extensive  reparation.  Tbe  entire 
works  have  been  completed  by  Mr.  Wra.  Brown, 
of  Lynn,  builder,  who  has  latelj'  carried  out  similai 
restorations  at  Newport,  Higli  Roothing,  and 
other  churches  in  Essex.  ° 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  at 
Biickland,  near  Rcigate,  has  been  restored.  The 
glazing  of  the  east  window  is  by  Mr.  Hardman  : 
“ The  Crucifixion  ” occupies  the  centre  light,  the 
figure  on  the  cross  being  thrown  out  from  a ruby 
vesica.  In  the  side  lights  arc  the  figures  of  the 
\irgin  Mary  and  Sh.  John.  The  tracery  iii  the 
upper  part  centres  in  a circular  cusped  light,  in 
which  is  the  Lamb,  aud  exhibits  angels  in  adora- 
tion. The  two  other  windows  in  the  sanctuary 
are— one,  representing  the  visit  of  the  holy  women 
to  the  sepulchre ; the  other,  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 
The  roof  IS  of  oak,  in  panels,  the  last  row  of  which 
over  the  altar  is  decorated  with  tracery,  painted 
and  gilt,  and  bears,  in  the  centres  of  each,  shields 
with  a cross  of  fleur-de-lis.  Over  the  altar  and 
on  either  side,  are  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists; 
while, ^ at  the  intersections  of  the  ribs,  are  carved  ' 
and  gilt  bosses  and  shields  bearing  the  names  aud 
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chancel  stalls,  altar,  and  pulpit,  are  of  oak,  carved. 
The  eastern  wall  is  adorned  -with  a reredos  of 
alabaster,  inlaid  with  marble,  displaying  the  cross 
above  the  table,  while  a window  (the  work  of 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell)  represents  iu  three  com- 
partments the  Nativity,  Crucifi.vion,  and  Resurrec- 
tion of  our  Saviour.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  fur- 
nished with  movable  oak  benches  and  chairs. 
Mr.  T.  Collins,  of  Tewkesbury,  was  the  builder  ; 
and  the  reopening  took  place  on  the  6th  instant. 

Upton. — A new  Independent  chapel  at  Upton, 
near  Chester,  has  been  erected  and  opened  for 
divine  service.  The  design  was  furnished  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Lockwood,  of  Bolton,  architect,  and  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Farri- 
mond,  of  Chester,  builders. 

Leicester. — The  lofty  stone  spire  of  St.  Martin’s 
Church  is  a spire  no  longer,  and  the  crazy  old 
tower  is  now  eased  of  its  weight.  The  difficult 
task  of  taking  it  down  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
William  Neale,  carpenter,  Leicester,  who  has 
accomplished  the  work  without  mishap  or  accident, 
in  little  more  than  three  weeks.  The  sort  of 
crow’s-nest  scaffold  thrown  out  of  the  four  upper 
windows  of  the  spire,  and  by  which  the  most  dan- 
gerous part  of  the  work  was  to  be  performed,  was 
a noticeable  feature  in  the  work  of  demolition. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  when  the  tower  is  taken  down 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  the  whole  being  to  be  re- 
built, on  a design  by  Mr.  R.  Brandon,  of  London, 
architect,  that  funds  will  not  be  wanting  to  carry 
it  out  in  its  entirety,  and  once  more  to  make  the 
lofty  spire  of  St.  Martin’s  worthy  the  fine  old 

church  to  which  it  is  to  be  an  appendage. The 

fouTidation-stonc  of  the  new  church  of  St.  An- 
drew has  been  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  Mr. 
Scott  is  the  architect;  Messrs.  Osborn,  of  Leicester, 
are  the  builders;  and  Mr.  J.  Fim,  the  stone- 
mason. 

Lerhy. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Wes- 
leyan chapel  has  been  laid  at  the  top  of  Canal- 
street,  London-road,  Derby.  The  new  edifice  will 
accommodate  900  persons.  It  is  to  he  80  feet  long 
by  -17  feet  wide,  and  the  total  height  on  the  walls 
30  feet.  Means  are  provided  by  four  stairciises  for 
entrance  to  and  exit  from  the  galleries,  which  will 
be  circular  in  form,  a space  being  left  for  an  organ 
and  singers.  A basement  story  below  the  chapel, 
in  height  10  feet,  will  contmn  a room  for  school  or 
public  meetings,  60  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide, 
besides  four  vestries,  &c.  The  building  is  to  be 
faced  with  bricks  with  stone  dressings.  Facing 
London-road  there  will  be  two  octagonal  turrets, 
fformouuted  with  perforated  stone  pinnacles,  re- 
lieved with  tracery  and  canopies : they  will  be 
about  66  feet  high.  The  front  windows  will  also 
be  relieved  with  tracery,  labels,  and  carved  ter- 
minations, and  construction  arches  formed  with 
blue  and  white  bricks.  The  sides  will  have  but- 
tresses and  plain  lancet  windows,  with  labels  and 
arches  the  same  as  to  the  front  windows.  The 
design  is  by  Messrs.  Giles  & Brookhouse,  of  this 
town,  and  was  selected  in  competition.  The  ten- 
der of  Mr.  Wm.  Bridgart  has  been  accepted,  and 
will  now  he  carried  out.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  cost  on  completion  will  be  about  3,000^ 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Alhvry  Church. — A stained  glass  window  Las 
been  placed  in  this  church,  painted  by  Lady 
Rokewode  Gage,  of  Albury-park.  The  subject  is 
St.  Peter.  The  glass  was  provided  by  Messrs. 
Powell.  Lady  Gage  intends,  we  understand,  to 
paint  the  other  windows  of  the  chancel  in  turn, 

Salisbury  Cathedral. — A painted  window  has 
been  placed  in  the  chapter-house  of  this  cathedral 
by  Miss  Wickens,  of  the  Close,  as  a memorial  to 
the  late  Mr.  James  Wickens  and  his  relict,  the 
parents  of  Miss  Wickens. 

Christ  Church,  Keaton  Norris. — Another  me- 
morial window  by  Messrs.  Edmimdson  & Son, 
of  Manchester,  has  been  put  up  in  this  church, 
making  the  fifth.  The  subjects,  which  are  in 
three  medallions,  are, — “The  Raising  of  Dorcus,” 
“ The  Raising  of  the  Wido^v’s  Son,”  and  “ The 
Raising  of  Jairus's  Daughter,”  with  diapered 
grounds  and  border. 

Warrington  Church. — Mr.  R.  B.  Edmundson 
has  erected  iu  this  church  a window  in 
memory  of  his  own  parents.  It  is  the  west 
window  in  the  north  aisle,  consisting  of  four  prin- 
cipal lights  and  tracery  in  the  Decorated  style, 
and  is  one  of  the  new  windows  of  the  recent 
restoration  by  Messrs.  J.  & II.  Francis,  of  London, 
architects.  The  principal  subjects  are  Simon  with 
the  infant  Jesus  in  his  arms,  in  the  Temple;  Mary 
and  Martha ; Mary  seated  at  the  feet  of  Jesus 
he.aring  His  teaching;  the  Resurrection,  and  the 
Ascension.  Below  are  four  angels,  bearing  scrolls 
inscribed  with  suitable  texts.  Each  subject  is 


surmounted  with  canopy  work.  In  the  large 
opening  in  the  tracery  is  a representation  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  The  remainder  is  filled  up  with 
angels,  emblems,  Ac.,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  the  window: — “This  win- 
dow was  erected  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God 
in  affectionate  remembrance  of  James  and  Eliza- 
beth Edmundson,  by  their  son,  R.  B.  Edmundson. 
Also  in  memory  of  Barbara  Edmundson,  his  sister, 
and  Ralph  B.  Edmundson,  his  son.  A.D.  1860.” 

Manchester  Cathedral.  — An  unknown  indivi- 
dual has  had  completed,  and  erected,  in  the 
west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  a stained  and  painted 
window.  This  window  is  of  four  principal  lights, 
with  tracery.  The  subject  represents  Aaron  and 
Hur  staying  up  the  hands  of  Moses  during  the 
battle  with  the  Amalekites,  and  occupies  the  four 
large  lights.  There  are  three  small  subjects  in 
the  tracery,  which  represent,  on  the  left,  “ The 
finding  of  Moses ; on  the  right,  “ The  Destruction 
of  Pharaoh’s  Host  in  the  Red  Sea;”  and,  in  the 
centre,  “ Moses  holding  up  the  brazen  Serpent  in 
the  Wilderness.”  Angels  with  palm  branches,  Ac., 
fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  tracery.  Messrs. 
Edmundson  A Son  were  the  artists, 

Christ  Church,  Slaclcbum. — A memorial  win- 
dow, in  stained  glass,  has  been  erected  in  Christ 
Church,  Grimshaw-park,  Blackburn,  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  Late  Robert  Hopwood,  esq.,  of  that 
town,  a donor  to  that  and  other  churches.  The 
window  is  16  feet  high  by  S feet  wide.  The  style 
is  Decorated  Gothic.  The  subject,  extending  over 
all  the  lower  lights,  is  “The  Last  Supper.”  The 
treatment  of  this  subject,  from  designs  furnished 
and  executed  by  Messrs.  Baillie,  of  London,  is 
peculiar.  The  Saviour,  as  if  to  mark,  bis  special 
affection  for  “ that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,” 
has  risen  from  His  seat,  and  is  administering  the 
holy  communion  to  the  youthful  communicant, 
who  meekly  receives  the  symbols  of  his  Saviour’s 
death  on  his  bended  knees,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
other  disciples,  more  especially  of  St.  Peter.  In 
the  tracery  lights,  in  the  first  row  above  the  sub- 
ject, on  the  right  and  left,  are  the  bread  and  wine. 
Above  these  are  angels  in  the  act  of  adoration, 
and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a celestial  crown. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Barnard  Castle. — The  Mechanics’  New  Hall 
here  has  been  inaugurated.  The  new  building  is 
au  addition  to  the  Withain  Testimonial,  erected 
some  fifteen  years  since,  for  the  use  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institution,  and  comprises  a large  hall 
capable  of  seating  700  people,  an  orchestra  or 
proscenium,  to  accommodate  fifty  or  more  speakers 
or  performers,  with  two  side  rooms,  and  another 
apartment,  with  a separate  entrance  for  the  use  of 
the  savings  bank.  The  whole  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Bryson,  architect,  and  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Appleby,  contractor;  the  entire  cost  being  about 
900?. 

Liverpool. — The  finance  committee  of  the  town- 
council  have  been  empowered  to  sell  to  Messrs. 
Lighthody  A Boult,  on  behalf  of  persons  not 
named,  a portion  of  laud  in  Dale-street,  belonging 
to  the  corporation,  at  the  sum  of 40,000?.  This  land 
was  origin.ally  offered  for  the  sura  named  to 
Government  as  a site  for  a post-office.  The  per- 
sons taking  it  bind  themselves  to  expend  70,000?. 
in  erecting  a building  on  the  site.  It  is  said  that 
the  intention  is  to  erect  a leviathan  hotel  on  the 
American  principle. 

Southport. — Twenty  million  of  bricks,  says  the 
OrmsHrk  Advertiser,  are  now  wanted  in  South- 
port,  for  the  building  of  100  more  houses. 


IRISH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

The  town  of  Balbriggan  has  been  lighted  with 
gas  by  Mr.  Daniel,  of  Mary-street. 

A new  wing  is  being  erected  to  the  Royal 
School,  Dungannon,  adjoining  the  Armagh  road, 
which  will  nearly  double  the  accommodation  of 
that  edifice.  Mr.  McCurdy  is  the  architect ; Mr. 
William  Geateus,  of  Dungannon,  the  contractor. 

The  works  at  the  new  Protestant  Hall,  Water- 
ford, are  progressing  rapidly : one  of  the  towers  is 
entirely  finished.  The  main  building  is  roofed  in, 
and  the  ceiling  nearly  completed  : it  is  lighted  by 
means  of  two  very  efficient  gas  deflectors.  Mi-. 
Fitzpatrick  is  the  contractor. 

A new  cross  has  been  presented  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Garey,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  F.  Esmoncle, 
It  is  erected  in  front  of  the  Parochial  Church  of 
St.  Michael.  It  is  of  granite,  .and  is  25  feet  high 
from  the  base.  The  lowest  stone  of  the  shaft 
weighs  3 tons.  On  each  of  its  sides  arc  deeply'- 
sculptured  recesses,  containing  four  figures,  repre- 
senting SS.  Peter,  Thomas,  Bartholomew,  and 
James.  Higher  up  on  the  shaft  are  figures,  life  j 


size,  of  St.  John  and  the  three  Marys.  From  this 
rises  a cross,  on  which  is  sculptured  the  dying 
Christ.  The  whole  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Fegan,  sculptor,  of  Sallystown,  county  Wexford,  at 
a cost  of  256?. 


THE  PATENT  PAINTED  AND  GILDED 
LEATHER  CLOTH. 

Ta-E_  majority  of  our  readers  have,  doubtless, 
met  with  the  patent  leather  cloth  used  to  cover 
seats  and  otherwise,  aud  many  have  seen  it  in  its 
painted  and  gilded  shape  as  manufactured  by  the 
Leather  Cloth  Company;  nevertheless,  they  would 
probably  be  surprised,  as  we  certainly  were  our- 
selves, to  find  a huge  warehouse  iu  Cannon-street 
West,  filled  with  rolls  of  it.  In  France  it  has  long 
been  extensively  supplied  by  this  company,  but 
here  ns  yet  it  has  only  been  occasionally  used.  In 
the  new  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  for  example, 
it  is  hung  iu  the  smoking-room  ; and,  at  the  Royal 
Hotel,  Bridge-street,  Biackfriars,  in  the  billiard 
and  reading  rooms.  Many  of  the  designs  already 
produced  are  very  eleg.ant;  and  it  may  be  made 
to  present  all  the  elegance  of  gilded  leather,  the 
cuir  dore  and  the  cuir  argente  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  while  its  cost  is  but  trifling  as  compared 
with  those  hangings  with  which,  as  we  know,  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  ceutuiies  all  the 
bouses  of  the  \ cnetian  nobles  and  gentry  were 
hung.  In  England,  too,  it  was  greatly  used,  and 
examples  may  still  be  found  in  old  houses.  The 
cost  of  the  painted  and  gilded  leather  cloth  may 
he  called  about  2s.  6d.  a yard  square,  being 
enamelled  by  a patent  ])roces9,  which  preserves 
the  original  beauty  of  the  gilding,  and  allows  it  to 
be  washed  without  injury.  It  is  very  durable, 
and  it  could  be  hung  on  new  walls,  on  which  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  paint  or  put  paper. 

This  company,  w’bo  have  manufactories  also  in 
France  and  Belgium,  have  large  works  at  West 
Ham,  where  they  employ  about  150  men.  Looking 
over  their  warehouse,  we  saw  large  quantities  also 
of  their  vulcanized  India-rubber  belting,  which,  as 
being  more  durable,  appears  to  be  fast  super- 
seding the  leather  belting. 


CESSPOOLS  IN  SALFORD. 

Sir, — I send  you  some  extracts  from  the  Salford 
paper,  by  which  you  will  see  that  while  you  good 
folks  iu  the  south  are  spending  your  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  in  endeavouring  to  alter  your 
system  of  drainage,  we  in  the  north  are  following 
out  the  good  old  plan  of  cesspools,  and  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  obtain  a profit  from  that  which  is  a 
sonree  of  great  expense  and  trouble  to  you. 

The  following  is  the  system  pursued  here : — 
Nearly  all  the  houses  are  built  with  a passage, 
called  an  “ entry,”  runniug  the  whole  length" of 
the  backs  of  the  houses:  a large  cesspool,  or 
"midden,”  is  constructed  between  every  two 
houses,  with  an  open  space  for  ashes  between, 
closed  with  doors  in  the  walls  of  the  entry,  through 
which  it  is  emptied  regularly,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  police,  by  the  town  scavengers,  iu 
the  night  time ; the  only  deodorising  material 
used  here  being  the  ashes  and  other  refuse  thrown 
down  the  cesspool. 

Of  the  successful  operation  of  the  above  system, 
which  seems  to  bo  so  highly  spoken  of  and  recom- 
mended by  our  local  authorities,  I leave  you  to 
judge  when  you  have  read  the  annexed  papers. 

T.  J. 

The  pith  of  the  statements  is  to  the  effect 
that  there  are  districts  in  Salford  where  a pesti- 
lential air  predominates,  and  which  give  an 
average  (per  annum,  we  conclude)  of  47  deaths 
in  a thousand  ! If  this  he  correct,  the  authorities 
are  permitting  the  perpetration  of  wholesale 
murder  under  their  very  eyes,  and  in  spite  of 
their  very  noses. 


TOWN  SEWAGE  OUTLET  WORKS. 

The  experiments  made  at  Croydon  in  attempting 
to  purify  sewage  are  only  v.'iluable  in  so  far  as 
they  furnish  actual  results.  In  each  case,  as  de- 
scribed, the  sewage  seems  only  to  have  had  the 
solids  of  the  sewage  intercepted ; and,  I believe 
recent  chemical  analyses  prove  that  the  result  of 
any  known  process  of  so-called  disinfection  or 
purification  of  sewage  is  merely  a separation  of 
the  solids,  and  is  not  in  any  degree  a chemical 
purifying.  The  effluent  water  remains  true  sewage 
water,  full  of  the  soluble  salts  of  sewage,  as  if 
mechanical  filtration  alone  had  been  used.  This 
effluent  water,  however  bright  to  sight  and  pure 
to  smell,  is  true  sewage  ; and,  ns  such,  ought  to  be 
conveyed  to  agricultural  land  for  purposes  of 
vegetation.  Even  after  passing  through  6 feet 
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vertical  of  land  under  cultivation,  water  escaping 
from  the  laud  drains  will  he  found,  on  analysis,  to 
contain  manure  in  solution,  not  so  strong  as  at 
first,  but  strong  enough,  in  many  instances,  to 
warrant  a second  use  in  irrigation,  and  sometimes, 
probably,  a third  and  fourth  application,  if  the 
site  is  favourable  for  this  form  of  irrigation. 

The  cost  of  sewage  works  ought  to  be  kept 
down,  as  also  the  cost  of  working.  Tanks  con- 
structed with  brickw'ork  are  not,  in  all  cases, 
necessary.  Canals  or  tanks  may'  bo  formed  witlj 
side  slopes  of  say  one  to  one  in  earth,  at  a very 
light  cost;  and  in  sur.li tanks  or  canals  the  sewage 
may  be  strained  free  from  all  solid  and  Hocculent 
matter,  by  hurdles,  in  which  gorse  has  been 
secured,  so  as  to  stop  all  floating  matters.  Simple 
liming  will  hasten  deposition  ; but,  excepting  in 
hot  weather,  this  may  not  be  ncccpsavy.  The 
“floating  crust”  foimd  ou  the  surface  of  the 
sewage  in  the  tank  at  Croydon  is  not  all  duo  to 
the  chemicals  used,  but  is  partly  due  to  the  oxygon 
of  the  atmosphere.  Such  a scum  or  crust  is  found 
on  the  foul  rivers  and  canals  in  and  near  Man- 
chester, and  other  places,  at  all  times ; but  roost 
during  warm  weather.  The  Croydon  sewage 
tanks  might  probably  have  been  made  as  efibetivo 
without  brick  side-walls;  and,  if  so,  the  cost 
would  have  been  saved.  At  several  places  ex- 
pensive tanks  of  brickwork  for  liltering  sewage 
have  utterly  failed,  as  at  Kiigby,  for  instance. 
Let  our  engineers  try  simple  and  inexpensive 
means  to  free  sewage  from  its  solids,  and  then  to  1 
get  the  clear-looking  water  convey  ed  to  land  in  ' 
the  cheapest  possible  manner,  and  all  parties  will  j 
be  benefited.  If  the  sewage  cannot  go  to  the 
land  it  must  go,  without  its  solids,  into  the  ■ 
nearest  water-course,  river,  or  the  sni. 

Civil  EKGiNErii.  ; 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXAl^l  I^'ATION.  I 
I CA2«’>'OT  refrain  from  offering  an  observa-  [ 
tion  on  the  proposed  examination  of  those  wlio  I 
contemplate  following  the  profession  of  an  archi- : 
tect.  Whether  the  examination  should  bo  com- 1 
pulsory  or  voluntary,  I believe  it  would  be  a great  I 
advantage  to  the  rising  generation  if  those  who  | 
are  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  and  who  have  j 
suffered  in  early'  life  in  an  architect’s  ofliee  by  I 
having  received  little  or  no  instruction,  would  sug-  ' 
gest  a proper  routine  for  study  to  be  followed. 
Many  have  not  the  advantage  of  a classical  educa- 
tion ; but  still  there  are  many'  subjects  to  which 
their  attention  might  be  drawn  for  their  study 
and  consideration,  and  which  would  prove,  and 
they  would  derive,  an  advantage  in  future  life. 
Tor  instance,  if  the  student  were  told  it  would  be 
to  his  advantage  to  have  a correct  insight  into 
arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  mensuration,  level- 
ling, land-surveying,  estimating,  perspective  sha- 
dows, geology,  trigonometry,  together  with  a 
general  historical  knowledge  of  the  profession,  a 
young  man  would  then  have  before  liim  a system 
laid  down  for  his  general  instruction,  which  I 
regret  to  say  never  was  the  system  adopted  in  an 
architect’s  office  many  years  since.  A heavy  pre- 
mium was  paid  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  during 
that  time  not  one  word  of  instruction  was  im- 
parted, no  opportunity  afforded  to  see  the  progress 
of  construction,  and  neither  in  drawing,  perspec- 
tive, nor  any  of  the  useful  requirements  in  follow- 
ing the  profession  in  after  life.  Therefore  I feel 
for  the  rising  generation,  if  a proper  system  of. 
instruction  were  laid  down,  it  would  proven  great 
boon  to  many,  whether  they  might  feel  disposed 
or  not  to  pass  an  examination;  at  all  events,  they 
would  be  generally  cpisilified,  and  feel  better  satis- 
fied with  themselves,  and  feel  grateful  to  those 
who  had  put  them  in  the  right  road  for  prefer- 
ment. I should  therefore  be  an  advocate  for 
eiaminatioi),  which  need  not  be  so  strict  as  to 
deter  young  men  from  such  a coimse  or  dishearten 
them  in  their  prospects  in  life. 

A Fbilnd  to  tub  Youko  Abchitect. 


NEWCASTLE  S.VVIXGS  BANK  COMPE- 
TITION. 


was  awarded  to  Mr.  Watson.  A building  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  all 
such  measures  respecting  the  proposed  new  build- 
ing as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  referred  to 
them  by  the  General  Board  of  Management,  was 
then  appointed. 


NOH TH ASI  ETON  TOWN  HALL 
COMPETITION. 

Sin.— Itmay  perhaps  case  the  mind  of”  A Competitor  ” 
to  know  that  one  of  the  sons  of  one  of  the  architects  of 
Northampton  docs  not  intend  iijor  has  he  at  any  time 
mentioned  hisiiitentimi)  to  compete  I'or  tlie  new  townhall. 

tv.  IIli.i.,  Jan. 


APPLICATION  OF  SEWAGE. 

CAItLISLE. 

8in,  — I quite  agrreo  with  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
your  nuiiihcT  for  the  Stliinst.,  licaded,  “The  fiewapre  fur  the 
.Soil,”  that  llio  public  may  obtain  valuable  information 
from  all  schemes  for  the  application  of  sewage  to  the  soil  j 
which  may  be  carried  out. 

I -'ciid  this  communication  in  order  to  contribute  some  ! 
information  on  the  Carlisle  experiment,  and  also  to  cor-  ' 
rect  an  error  into  which  tlic  « liter  has  fallen  as  to  the 
engineers  of  these  works. 

Considerable  alarm  was  felt  by  manv  persons  in  Car- 
lisle when  it  was  first  understood  that  the  low-ljing  lar.d 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  was  to  be  irrigated  with  the 
sewage;  but  I can  unhesitatingly  .'tate  that,  during  the 
past  year,  there  has  been  no  inconvenience  felt  therefrom, 
and  no  complaint  from  any  person  on  this  account,  while 
it  has  been  equally  obvious  to  the  eye  tliat  a powerful 
stimulant  had  been  applied  to  the  growth  nf  the  grass.  So 
far  the  exiieriment  has  been  a higlily  s-ntisfactor/  one  in  a ' 
sanitary  point  of  view,  mnl  T should'rcjoice  to  hear  that  it . 
has  been  equally  successful  financially.  I 

'Jlie  error  in  tlie  article  i.s  the  sti.temcnt  that  Mr.! 
McDougail  was  the  engineer  of  these  works.  He  is  tlie 
lessee  f.f  the  sew  age  of  Carlisle,  and  the  inventor  of  ttic 
dimiiffclant  used  i but  Mfssrs.  MiTue  Maiisergli  were 
i-nr  b yed  by  him  .ts  the  engineer.s  of  the  works,  and  had 
llic  sole  responsibility  of  practically  cairying  tliein  out. 

Is.vAC  C.vr.T-nKLi.. 


MASTERS  AND  WORKMEN. 

Mayo,  JiU-nrl,  nnl  Othem  v.  This  was  an 

action,  tried  in  the  Marylebotie  County  Court,  to  recover 
wages  for  work  done  and  loss  of  time.  Mr.  Lewis,  in- 
structed by  the  London  Amalgamated  As.iociation  of 
Operative  House  Painters,  said  the  claim  involved  a 
principle  whether  the  employer  is  not  liable  for  loss  of  time 
incurred  by  workmen  when  kept  waiting  fur  materials. 
The  plaintlff.t  arc  journeymen  glaziers,  latclv  employed  by 
the  defendant  at  the  New  Railway  Station,  Pimlico.'  They 
wereengagedon  thc22ndof  October,  and  corainenccd  work. 
On  the  following  day,  being  short  of  glass,  the  defendant 
told  them  not  to  leave  the  j-'b,  for  he  expected  more  glass 
to  arrive  every  minute.  Therefore,  complying  with  the 
request  of  defendant,  nodeductioir  ought  to  be  made  from 
their  wages.  The  plauitifts  corroborated  the  above  stale- 
nient. 

The  defendant  admitted  flie  want  of  glass,  but  did  not 
consider  he  was  liable  tor  the  men's  loss  of  time.  Several 
witnesses  having  been  examined,  bis  Honour  was  of 
opinion  that,  if  employers  through  neglect  kept  workmen 
short  of  material.s,  and  a loss  of  time  occurred,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  deduct  the  loss  from  the  wages  of  the 
workmen. 

Verdict  for  plaintiffs,  with  costs. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASES. 

Cutter  V.  //crfgc*.— This  was  a motion  heard  in  the  Vice- 
Chancellor’s  Court  on  behalf  nf  the  lessee  of  No.  15,  New 
Rurlington-strect,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  de- 
feiidaiits,  Messrs.  Hedgc.s  & Butler,  of  Regent-street, 
from  increasing  the  height  of  a building  at  the  rear  of 
the  plaintiff’s  house,  and  from  erecting  dormer  windows 
on  the  roof  thereof,  so  ns  to  prevent  the  plnintitf  from 
enjoying  the  same  amount  of  fresh  air  and  light  through 
his  windows  as  he  has  hitherto  and  of  old  been  accua- 
tomed  to  enjoy.  The  plaintiff  complained  that  the  de- 
fendants had  raised  a building  at  the  rear  of  his  house 
about  a loot  in  height,  and  that  they  had  placed  on  the 
roof  thereof,  which  slanted  northwards,  dormers  (which 
were  windows  projecting  from  a slanting  roofj,  and  that 
the  raising  of  such  building  and  the  placing  of  such 
dormers  materially  diminished  theaniount  of  light 'in  the 
room-s,  or  some  of  them,  at  the  rear  of  his  house.  It  was 
stated  that  before  the  suit  was  instituted  the  plaintiff  had 
said  that  he  would  be  content  if  the  dormers  only  were 
removed,  and  that  the  roof  might  remain  at  its  present 
height. 

Mr.  Malins  and  .Mr.  Culler  were  for  the  plaintiff-  and 
Mr.  Bacon  ami  Mr.  G.  Simpson  for  the  defendants. 

Alter  the  case  had  occupied  the  court  a considerable 
portion  of  the  day, 

Tlie  Vice-Chancellor  suggested  that  the  dormerwindow.s 
should  be  removed  from  tlie  north  to  the  south  side  of  the 
defendant’s  building;  that  such  building  should  remain 
atitspiescnt  height;  and  that  there  should  be  no  costs 
(111  either  sidcj  and  an  order  to  that  effect  was  accordiuglv 
madeby  consent.  ' 
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the  overhanging  edges  of  the  said  ribs,  it  is 
forced  to  travel  upwards,  through  openings  pro- 
vided, into  the  interior  of  the  chimney-top,  and 
thus  causes  an  upward  current.  A series  of 
chambers  are  also  provided  round  the  exterior  of 
the  chimney-tube  or  pipe,  and  communicating 
with  the  interior,  frr  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
upward  current  of  air ; and  there  arc  also  short 
exterior  tubes  or  flat  rings  for  directing  and 
dividing  the  currents. 

Attaching  Knobs  to  Spindles  of  Doors. — 
W.  Bate,  "Wolverhampton.  Dated  26th  April, 
1860. — This  invention  consists  in  a new  and 
peculiar  method  of  connecting  and  attaching  the 
spindles  to  the  knobs  of  locks  and  lutchcs,  so  as 
to  permit  of  their  being  used  with  doors  of  dif- 
ferent and  varying  thickness,  whii’h  the  patentee 
accomplishes  by  providing  a series  of  boles  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  through  one  of  which  a 
screw  is  passed  from  side  to  side  of  the  neck  of 
I the  knob.  By  this  means  he  obtains  a rough  ad- 
I justment  of  the  length  of  spindle.  At  the  oppo- 
! site  end  of  the  spindle  he  provides  another  set  of 
holes,  but  only  one-sixteeuth  of  an  inch,  or  less, 

' apart;  and  by  securing  the  other  knob,  by  means 
of  a similar  screw  passed  through  one  of  the  closer- 
placed  holes,  he  is  enabled  to  correctly  adjust  the 
length  of  spindle  as  required. 

Iron  or  Glazed  Structures  for  Horticul- 
tural OR  other  Purposes. — T.  U.  P.  Dennis, 
Cliulmsforcl.  Dated  11th  April,  1860.  — The 
patentee  uses  wrought  or  cast-irnn  pillars  for  the 
main  supports,  attached  to  which  are  bosses 
having  dovetails,  mortises,  or  joints  arranged  to 
receive  horizontal  plates.  Tiio  dovetails  to  fit 
these  mortises  are  formed  from  the  solid  wrought 
or  cast-iron  plates,  either  on  one  or  both  sides. 
The  end  rafters  arc  attached  to  the  ridge  by  a 
sliding  bolt : the  susli-bar  or  intermediate  rafters 
are  also  fixed  to  the  ridge  and  front  plate,  either 
by  forming  a hook  from  the  end  of  the  sash-bar  or 
rafter,  or  by  affixing  iron  clips  thereto.  In  the 
latter  arrangement,  distant  pieces  are  necessary. 
The  end  bars  or  lights  of  a house  are  fixed,  either 
with  iron  clips,  having  a mortise  in  the  upper  side 
to  receive  the  bars,  or  by  cutting  mortises  from 
the  bars  to  fit  up  to  and  clip  the  plates.  The  iron 
clips  are  made  suitable  for  wooden  structures 
where  iron  sash-bars  are  required.  The  pivots 
upon  which  the  front  sashes  bang  are  foruied  from 
their  own  frames,  aud  swing  upon  the  ironiuullion 
of  the  bouse : the  sashes  cau  he  drawn  entirely 
out.  The  dovetail  joints  aud  fastenings,  by  which 
the  sash-bai's  or  rafters  are  held  in  place,  are 
applicable  to  any  shaped  building. 

Floorings  .and  Roofings,  akd  other  Parts 
OF  Buildings, — A'.  Tarte,  Rue  de  TL'uion,  and 
W.  Toovey,  Rue  de  la  Poinpe,  Brussels.  Dated 
25th  April,  1860. — To  obtain  lightness,  streugtli, 
aud  freedom  from  fire  in  construction,  there  are 
formed  eight  framings  of  wrought  metal,  which 
are  covered  on  the  upper,  aud,  if  desired,  on  the 
lower  sides  with  plates  of  sheet  metal,  the  whole 
being  united  together  by  nuts  or  screws,  or  other 
suitable  bolts.  When  for  floorings,  the  upper 
surface  of  these  constructions  may  be  covered 
with  wood,  or  any  other  suitable  material,  and 
the  under  surface  with  lath  and  plaster,  or  any 
other  suitable  material  to  form  a ceiling.  Some- 
times the  surfaces  are  formed  by  means  of  plates 
laid  in  augular  channels,  and  connected  together 
across  the  upper  and  lower  angles  V.y  transverse 
straps  or  plates,  or  by  the  aid  of  blocks  of  wood 
when  for  roofing.  The  invention  cannot  be  de- 
scribed without  reference  to  tiic  drawings. 


^looiis  giMEibR). 

Fairlairn's  Crests  of  the  Familits  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Compiled  from  the  best 
authorities,  by  .James  Fairbaien,  and  revised 
by  Lawrence  Bl'tters,  Seal  Eugraver  in 
Ordinary  to  the  Queen  for  Scotlaud.  Edited  by 
Joseph  Maclaren.  In  2 vols.  Edinburgh: 
Thomas  C.  Jack.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams, 
& Co. 


-At  the  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  this  insti- 
tution the  members  proceeded  to  select  one  of  nine 
sets  of  plans  sent  in  for  new  Bank  premises.  It  was 
arranged  that  voting  should  be  ou  all  the  uine,  and 
that  the  mode  be  by  ballot.  The  result  of  the  first, 
scrutiny  was, — Mr.  Johnstone,  five  votes  ; Messrs. 
Oliver  & Lamb,  three  votes;  Jlr.  Watson,  nine 
votes ; Mr.  Wardle,  two  votes ; Aniraa  non  Astatia, 
one  vote.  Mr.  Watson  not  having  an  absolute 
majority  of  all  the  votes,  a ballot  was  again  taken 
between  him  and  Mr.  Johnstone,  with  the  following 
result:— Mr.  Johnstone,  six  votes;  Mr.  Watson, 
fifteen  votes;  consequently  the  premium  of  50/! 


PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  BUILDING.* 
CuiMNET-Tors. — It.  Ath'inson,  Southampton - 
court,  Tettenham-eourt-road,  London.  Dated 
11th  April,  I860. — On  the  outside  of  the  pipe  or 
tube  forming  the  chimney-top  is  fixed  a series  of 
vertical  ribs,  with  tapering  cross-pieces  attached 
to  the  edge  thereof,  forming  a seric-s  of  T-shaped 
ribs  round  the  said  pipe  or  tube.  When  the  wind 
strikes  the  chimney-top  it  enters  between  these 
T-shaped  ribs,  and  its  egress  being  prevented  by 
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The  first  volnrae  of  this  useful  work  contains  an 
alphabetical  list  of  more  than  30,000  families,  with 
their  respective  crests,  as  they  may  be  found  on 
the  rolls  of  the  Heralds’  College,  and  another  of 
nearly  5,000  mottoes,  with  translations  from  alien 
or  obsolete  languages.  There  is  also  a Glossary  of 
heraldic  terms.  The  second  volume  is  occupied 
chiefly  with  nearly  two  thousand  v.-ell-executed 
plates  of  different  crests.  Most  of  these  are  com- 
mon to  many  families,  no  less  than  162  bearing 
the  stag-head,  while  181  are  distinguished  by  the 
same,  erased  and  attired  ; but  many  others,  such 
as  the  Pegasus,  appear  to  bo  claimed  by  one 
family  only.  There  are  few  materials  for  com- 
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mentary,  further  than  to  recommend  the  work  to 
those  who  may  not  he  acquainted  with  it  s contents, 
as  a depository  of  valuable  information  for  all  in- 
terested in  tracing  the  descent  of  families. 

Many  of  the  crests,  we  may  remark,  record,  as 
is  very  well  known,  a very  savage  state  of  things 
as  the  boasted  origin  of  families  j but  a few  even 
excel  in  this  regard;  one,  for  example,  con- 
sisting of  a tatooed  savage;  another  of  a grisly 
head  stuck  on  a dagger.  Very  absurd,  too,  in 
appearance,  are  some  of  these  crests.  The  Van- 
dyke family,  for  example,  have  an  eagle  stuck  into 
a barrel,  with  one  of  its  wings  torn  off;  oi-,  in 
heraldic  language,  it  consists  of  “an  eagle’s  head 
and  neck  in  a tun,  dexter  wing  elevated,  sinister 
cut  oil’  and  lying  on  wreath.” 

As  a whole,  however,  family  crests  arc  full  of 
interest  and  significance : it  is  only  to  be  regretted 
tliat  this  well  got  up  and  useful  work  contains 
little  or  no  informatiou  as  to  the  history  or  origin 
of,  or  reasons  for,  the  adoption  of  such  symbols, 
as  denotive  of  families,  and  their  names  and  deeds. 
A third  volume,  with  a mass  of  explanative  hut ' 
condensed  references,  would  seem  to  be  called  for,  ■ 
in  order  to  render  the  work  complete.  A single  | 
word  would  very  often  suffice  to  explain  what  is 
now  a mystery  to  all  but  a few.  j 

A very  useful  art-feature  in  the  second  volume  i 
is  a series  of  plates  of  monograms,  for  the  use  of. 
family-plate  manufacturers  and  others.  There  ■ 
are  also  specimens  of  lettering,  crests,  and  scrolls  ; 
and  garters  with  mottoe-o,  heraldic  illustrations  for  ' 
chargings,  &c. ; British  and  foreign  crowns  and  I 
coronets,  regalia,  orders,  chaplets,  and  hvlmets;! 
city  arms,  and  Q )gs  of  all  nations.  This  second  | 
volume  also  contains  a glossary,  key  to  plates,  &c.  j 

In  the  preface  the  editor  regrets  the  decline  ' 
and  fall  of  heraldic  influence  and  heraldic  studies,  I 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  unquestionable  fact  that ! 
“ the  honours  due  to  genius,  valour,  patriotism,  I 
and  industry,  have  been  bestowed  too  much  in  the  I 
spirit  of  party.”  ' 


The  yifUvJi  Almanac  and  Companion  ybr  1801.  ' 
Knight  & Co.,  Fleet-street.  I 

Mn.  Charlits  Kmckt  contributes  to  “The  Coin-  ■ 
panion”  an  interesting  and  valuable  paper,' 
“Localized  Handicrafts  in  South  Midland  Agri- j 
cultural  Districts.”  These  are  chielly  non-factory  I 
employments,  such  as  refer,  for  example,  to  1 
stra IV -plait,  lace,  and  shoes,  concerning  which  the  1 
statistical  knowledge  possessed  is  not  precise.  The  ; 
social  position  of  the  females  engaged  in  the  j 
straw-plait  trade  is  a matter  of  serious  interest,  j 
Thames  Embankments,  Reformatories  and  Ragged 
Schools,  and  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  | 
afl’ord  subjects  for  other  papers.  j 

The  "Companion  ” has,  as  usual,  its  article  on  | 
“Architecture  and  Public  Improvements,”  but  j 
on  the  present  occasion  it  calls  tor  no  observation  | 
from  us  beyond  this,  perhaps, — that  inasmuch  as  j 
it  could  not  have  been  written  but  for  the  Builder,  I 
the  fact  that  the  Builder  is  not  once  mentioned  | 
may  be  placed  in  the  category  of  things  “ cool.”  j 


A'ARIORUM.  ! 

Beeto>'’s  “Christmas  Annual”  (248,  Strand) 
gives  for  a shilling  such  a variety  that  it  can  ! 
scarcely  fail  to  command  a large  sale, — a detached  ' 
illuminated  almanack  (with  flowers  of  monstrous  i 
size,  by  the  way),  a sheet  of  puzzles,  and  a hook 
of  tales,  conundrums,  charades,  tricks,  and  what  ’ 

not,  the  whole  illustrated  with  wood-cuts. 

And,  talking  of  wood-cuts,  we  must  again  praise 
those  in  “ The  British  Workman,”  the  sixth 
yearly  part  of  which  has  just  been  Issued.  It  is 
a miracle  of  cheapness,  and  is  doing  much  good. 

" Stanford’s  New  London  Guide  ” (6,  Charlng- 

cross),  contains  a large  amount  of  useful  informa- 
tion ; but  it  should  he  revised  by  a competent 
band,  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  such  an  erro- 
neous assertion,  for  example,  as  that  Westminster 
Hall,  the  crypt  of  “old  St.  Paul’s,”  that  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Chapel  within  the  Palace  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  the  entrance  to  St.  Bartholomew’s 

Church,  are  rem<ain8  of  the  Norman  period  ! 

The  Christmas  number  of  “The  Welcome  Guest,” 
titled  Snoio-hotind,  is  an  amusing  bundle  of  stories 
told  in  a railway  station  while  waiting  for  a train 
stopped  by  the  snow.  The  fault  is  an  over 
abundance  of  robbery  and  murder.  Perhaps, 

however,  at  Christmas,  people  look  for  spice. 

A third  edition  has  been  published  of  Dr. 
Lankester’s  valuable  and  comprehensive  “Guide 
to  the  Food  Collection  in  the  South  Kensington 

Museum.” Viollet-le-Duc’s  “Essay  on  the 

Military  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages”  (J.  H. 
& .1.  Parker);  and  Mr.  Miles’s  “General  Remarks 
on  Stables,  and  Examples  of  Stable  Fittings” 
(Longman  & Co.),  will  receive  early  notice. 


gltstdlansa:. 

Meuoeial  op  Croaipton.  — The  people  of 
Bolton  have  subscribed  to  erect  a statue  of 
Samuel  Crompton,  who  invented  the  “mule” 
which  has  given  fortunes  to  hundreds,  and  bread 
to  thousands.  After  some  discussion  the  com- 
mission has  been  given  to  Mr.  W.  Cakler  Mar- 
shall, R.A. 

Street  Traaiwats. — Mr.  Train  has  received 
permission  from  the  vestries  of  St.  John’s,  Hack- 
ney, and  St.  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch,  to  lay  down  a 
line  from  Ball’s-pond,  along  Bridport-place,  Pool- 
street,  Dorchester-street,  New  Nortli-road,  Pit- 
field-street,  Old-street-road,  and  City-road,  to- 
wards the  City. 

British  Abch-eoiogicae  Association. — At 
the  second  meeting  of  the  session,  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  12th  instant,  Mr.  G.  Godwin, 
V.P.,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  T.  J.  Pettigrew  road  an 
elaborate  paper  "On  a Seal  of  Richard  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  as  Admiral  of  England  and  Earl  of 
Dorset  and  Somerset,” — showing  that  he  received 
that  appointment  in  the  2nd  and  in  the  11th 
Edward  IV.,  and  that  the  seal  must  have  been, 
from  the  titles  expressed  on  it,  executed  between 
the  years  1171  and  1 175.  Afterwards,  Mr.  Syers 
Cuming  read  an  interesting  paper  "OntheEiu- 
ploymeut  of  Tubes  and  Hollow  Bricks  in  Ancient 
Buildings.”  The  Chairman  made  some  general 
observations  on  the  subject  as  uirccting  cottage- 
building. 

Royal  English  Opera,  CovExx-OARnEN. — 
Mr.  Balfe’s  uew  opera,  “Bianca,  the  Bravo's 
Bride,”  is  pursuing  a successful  career,  but  must 
be  stopped  for  a night  or  two  because  of  the  time 
that  will  be  occupied,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
forthcoming  pantomime.  “ Bianca”  contains  .some 
of  Mr.  Balfe’s  best  music,  and  is  sung  by  Miss  Pyre 
admirably.  Mr.  Harrison,  too,  does  all  that 
need  be  done,  and  the  chorus  is  excellent;  but, 
with  these  exceptions,  the  opera  is  not  efficiently  ' 
Sling.  To  Miss  FyncandMr.  Harrison  the  Englisli  '' 
public  are  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  an 
English  opera-house  on  sound  grounds;  but,  if  they 
would  maiutaiu  their  position,  tiiey  must  strengthen 
their  company, 

The  New'  Orphan  Houses  at  Ashley  Down, 
Bristol. — Another  annual  report,  by  Mr.  Mullar, 
the  founder  and  conductor  of  this  extraordinary 
establishment,  has  beeu  given;  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  is  now  building  accommodation 
for  an  increase  of  the  number  of  orphans  to  be 
provided  for,  from  700  to  1,150,  at  a cost,  for 
building,  of  23,000/.,  and  an  additional  yearly  ex- 
pense of  about  5,200/.  For  the  current  year,  he 
states  that  50/.  a day  is  required,  and  more  as  the 
work  proceeds.  It  is  a scarcely  credible  fact  that 
it  is  almost  entirely  by  what  may  be  called  a 
“hand-to-mouth”  system  that  these  many  hun- 
dreds of  poor  orphans  are  being  fed, — a system 
which  has,  to  a constantly  progressing  extent, 
beeu  successfully  pursued  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  by  the  same  singular  man,  who  attributes 
his  success  to  the  power  of  daily  and  believing 
prayer  alone;  whereby,  from  day  to  day,  contribu- 
tions come  tumbling  iu  from  ail  quarters,  trades- 
men giving  percentages  on  all  their  profits,  pro- 
fessional men  a share  of  their  income,  in  one  case 
amounting  to  nearly  one-lialf,  ladies  their  jewels, 
clothing,  &c.,  all  for  behoof  of  the  poor  little 
orphans.  Mr.  Mullar,  it  appears,  has  always 
enough  coming  in  to  keep  him  going  without 
either  credit  or  debt,  but  seldom  much  more;  and 
at  times  he  scarcely  knows,  from  day  to  day, 
where  the  means  are  to  come  from  for  the  next 
day’s  provision,  yet  it  never  fails  to  come.  This  is 
certainly  a wonderful  phenomenon ; but  It  is  also  a 
fearful  risk  : still,  we  dare  say,  in  case  of  any  sud- 
den short-coming,  at  least  for  a time,  no  difficulty, 
on  the  score  of  credit,  wouM  arise.  The  greatest 
risk,  perhaps,  is  that  of  the  sudden  or  unexpected 
death  of  the  devoted  and  remarkable  head  of  the 
institution.  The  new  building,  as  noted,  will  cost 
some  23,000/. : of  this  ^um  he  has  already  21,282/. 
on  hand,  and  " every  day  brings  him  fresh  sup- 
plies,” often  in  very  small  sums.  Of  the  general 
expenses,  he  has  a balance  of  9,358/.  to  begin  the 
year  with ; but,  besides  the  orphans,  he  has 
schools,  missionaries.  Scripture  circulation,  &c.,  to 
provide  for,  in  a similar  way;  and,  for  all  this,  he 
has  a separate  income  of  about  10,000/.  a year,  of 
which  there  was  a balance  of  2,392/.  in  hand.  In 
all,  the  sum  in  hand,  wheu  the  report  was  made, 
amounted  to  33,033/. ; and  the  grand  total  of 
annual  expenditure  to  72,182/. ; out  of  which  sum 
he  allows  himself — nothing  per  annum,  by  way  of 
salary;  or  rather  perhaps,  we  should  say  that  he 
has  a salary  of  72,000/.  a year,  and  spends  it  all  on 
his  little  orphan  family. 


Fall  or  an  Iron  Roop  at  Llanelly. — The 
skeleton  iron  roof  of  the  uew  building  in 
course  of  erection  at  the  Llanelly  Copper  Works 
has  suddenly  given  way,  bringing  with  it  three 
workmen.  One  fell  18  feet,  but  escaped  unhurt; 
while  the  other  two  fell  from  the  height  of  from 
30  to  35  feet,  and  were  very  much  injured.  The 
span  of  the  roof  is  nearly  60  feet,  and  the  weight 
of  the  iron  which  fell,  being  fifteen  iron  girders, 
was  not  far  from  twenty  tons. 

Reading. — The  Abbey  Gateway,  according  to 
the  local  Mercury,  “ daily  manifests  further 
indications  of  a fall  on  its  northern  side  ;”  and,  he 
adds,  “if  the  further  consideration  of  the  restoring 
is  made  over  to  Mr.  Scott,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
.all  difficulties  will  be  removed  long  before  any 

decision  is  arrived  at.” The  new  Assize  and 

R lice  Courts  approach  completion.  The  civil  and 
nifi  prills  courts  are  in  a forward  state.  As  re- 
pects  the  position  of  the  grand  jury  gallerj’,  the 
paper  just  named  says,  “ Wo  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  very  few  judges  will  be  able  to  make 
themselves  heard  at  such  a distance,  and  there 
will  also  be  some  awkwardness  discovered  in  con- 
veying the  bills  to  and  from.”  The  floor  of  the 
large  hall  is  being  paved  with  Poole  tiles  of  various 
colours ; but,  on  the  occasion  of  balls,  a temporary 
boarded  floor  might  be  laid  down  at  a small  cost. 
There  are  a large  number  of  offices  connected 
with  the  courts.  The  grand  jury  room  is  fitted 
with  a “sun  light.”  A hot  air  apparatus  is 
carried  throughout  both  the  police  and  assize 
departments,  and  is  introduced  into  every  office. 

Opening  op  a New  Cattle  Market  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— The  new  cattle  market 
recently  opened,  and  which  is  situated  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  old  one,  will  afford  accommoda- 
tion for  abont  3,000  head  of  cattle,  or  about  three 
times  the  number  hitherto  adequately  provided 
for.  Tlie  site  of  the  new  market  is  immediately 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Infirmary.  The  area  is 
about  two  acres  and  three  quarters,  surrounded  by 
a stone  wall  surmounted  by  iron  palisading.  The 
I entrance  is  through  gates  in  Marlborough-street, 
and  one  at  the  east  end  of  the  market.  The  pens 
are  accessible  from  five  alleys  running  parallel 
with  Marlborough-street,  the  whole  length  of  the 
market,  and  17  I'eet  in  width;  these  again  being 
intersected  by  two  cross  alleys  of  30  feetin width. 
The  pens  are  constructed  of  oak,  and  forty  of  them 
are  appropriated  as  stands  for  bulls,  being  of  great 
strength,  with  ring-bolts,  &c.  All  the  alleys  and 
the  two  principal  crossings  are  paved  with  bine 
whin  Fife-stone,  and  the  pens  with  freestone. 
Tliere  are  seven  entrance-gates  ; and,  as  soon  as 
the  new  street  is  formed  to  the  south  of  the 
market,  another  will  be  formed  on  that  side.  The 
market  is  fitted  up  with  gas ; and  with  water 
from  the  Whittle  Dean,  and  also  from  the  Bath 
Lane. 

Electro-Telegraphic  Progress.  — All  the 
metropolitan  police  stations  are  said  to  be  now 
connected  by  telegnipbs,  and  tbe  fire-engine 
stations  will  very  shortly  be  in  similar  communi- 
cation, Tlie  wires  are  all  carried  over  tbe  bouses, 
and  are  in  many  instances  supported  by  the  church 
steeples.  Many  of  the  newspaper  offices  are  about 
to  be  supplied  with  wires  from  Mr.  Reuter’s  office, 
and  in  one  case  a newspaper  in  Fleet-street  will  have 
private  wires  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Reuter  has  made  a proposition  to  the  London  daily 
papers  to  report  tbe  wholeof  the  proceedingsof  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  He  proposes  to  have  one 
corps,  and,  as  we  have  said,  to  have  wires  laid  to 
each  office,  so  that  the  report  can  be  printed  from 

a copy  written  out  by  a telegraph  clerk. One 

of  the  first  acts  of  Count  Perstgny’s  administra- 
tion, it  is  said,  will  be  tbe  completion  of  the  tele- 
graphic wires  by  which  the  chief  towns  in  each 
arrondissement  will  be  placed  in  communication 
with  each  other  and  with  the  more  important 
centres  of  population  in  theeminre.  The  reduction 
of  the  price  paid  for  transmitting  telegraphic 
messages  likewise  occupies  the  Count’s  attention. 
Although  the  original  price  charged  by  the 
Government  has  been  reduced,  the  transmission  of 
telegraphic  messages  is  still  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  majority  of  the  public.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  annual  produce  of  the  telegraphic  depart- 
ment is  much  less  than  it  might  he,  and  tbe  country 
in  general  Is  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  tele- 
graph.  E.xperlments  are  at  present  being  made 

with  a newly-invented  electro-telegraphic  appa- 
ratus which  transmits  messages  textually,  giving  a 
perfect/ae-si;n//e  of  the  handwriting.  The  repro- 
duction is  said  to  be  so  faithfully  executed  by  this 
new  apparatus  that  any  description  of  portrait  or 
drawing  may  be  forwarded  with  as  much  facility 
as  a simple  message.  It  is  of  this  invention  we 
presume  that  the  Journal  du  Havre  speaks  as  an 
Italian  one. 
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TnE  Tyndale  Monument  : Cubious  Pro- 
POSAi. — Earl  Ducie  i)roposeB  that  the  column  to 
be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Tyndale,  should  be 
surmounted  by  a parabolic  reflector  or  mirror  of 
some  kind,  which  might  be  so  constructed  as  to 
reflect  the  sun’s  rays  through  a large  angle  and  be 
visible  at  a great  distance,  across  the  Severn,  and 
up  and  down  the  line  of  the  Midland  Railway. 

This  reflector  would,”  it  is  said,  “ have  a very 
beautiful  effect,  during  many  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  in  summer,  and  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  sunshine  on  a winter’s  day,  and 
would  strikingly  illustrate  the  great  event  of 
Tyudale’s  life  which  it  is  proposed  to  com- 
memorate.” 

Monumental. — Tiie  proposal  to  erect  a statue 
to  the  late  Lord  Macaulay  in  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  has  met  with  a hearty  response.  The 
Prince  Consort,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  has 
headed  the  subscription  with  100^.  An  iufluential 
committee  of  “residents,”  with  Dr.  Whewell,  the 
Master  of  Trinity,  at  its  head,  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  arrangements. 
—A  monument  has  been  erected  on  Southsea 
Common  to  commemorate  the  late  Sir  William 
Peel,  who  died  in  India  at  the  head  of  the  Naval 

Brigade  during  the  Sepoy  mutiny. Lord  Dun- 

donald,  it  seems,  is  to  have  a monument  at  Liver- 
pool, and  several  subscriptions,  headed  by  the 
Mayor,  have  already  been  announced  for  the  pur- 
pose.  We  regret  to  hear  so  little  said  of 

Admiral  Napier,  who  surely  merited  a place 
St.  Paul’s,  with  something  monumental  to  remind 
us  of  the  bluff  old  sailor,  who  did  some  brilliant 
deeds  in  his  lifetime. 

Central  Railway  Station  nr  the  City.- 
The  Court  of  Common  Council  have  adopted  a re- 
port of  their  Improvement  Committee  relative  to 
the  establishment  of  a central  railway  station  ii 
the  City  of  London,  The  report  stated  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
central  railway  station  in  the  City,  and  that 
the  best  site  for  it  would  he  Farringdon- 
street; — that  the  effect  of  having  the  station  at 
this  spot  would  be  to  materially  impro%’e  Holborn- 
hill  and  Skinner-street,  and  reduce  the  gradient 
from  1 foot  in  19  to  1 foot  in  40  in  the  case  of 
Holborn-hill,  and  1 foot  in  46  in  Skinner-street, 
which  alone  would  be  a most  important  improve- 
ment;— that  it  w’ould  also  greatly  improve  the 
City  property  in  Farringdon-street  and  Victoria- 
street,  and  be  of  very  great  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  new  market  in  Smithfield. 
The  report  concluded  with  a recommendation 
that  the  court  should  continue  their  powers  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  plan. 

“Needeul  Repairs”  of  a House.— In  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  last  week,  was  tried  the  case 
ofScales\.Lau7'ence.  Itwasan  action  for  breach  of 
covenant  to  repair  and  make  “all  needful  repara- 
tions,” reasonable  wear  and  tear  excepted.  307. 
were  paid  into  court.  The  plaintiff’s  estimate 
was  607. ; the  defendant’s,  167.  The  house  is  the 
Swiss  Cottage,  at  Tottenham,  which  had  been 
built  150  years  ago.  The  case  for  the  defendant 
was,  that  it  was  dilapidated  when  he  entered  it, 
and  that  seven  years  before  the  close  of  the  term 
be  had  put  it  into  repair.  The  pluintifl’’s  answer 
was,  that  the  rent  (507.)  was  low.  The  house 
contamed  three  sitting-rooms,  four  bed-rooms,  the 
usual  offices,  a large  garden,  a field,  stable,  con- 
servatory, &c.,  and  that  the  defendant  took  the 
bouse,  knowing  its  condition.  Mr.  Justice  Willes  • 
On  such  a covenant  a tenant  is  bound  to  put  the 
premises  into  good  repair  if  out  of  repair  when  he 
entered,  and  to  keep  it  in  repair,  having  regard  to 
ite  general  character  and  condition;  but  he  is  not 
hable  for  new  papering,  which  is  purely  orna- 
mental, and  not  expressed  in  the  covenant.  It  is 
a matter  to  be  decided  by  the  jury.  According  to 
common  sense,  rather  than  the  strict  construction 
•ilf-”"’  tenant  had  painted  the  outside 

withm  tluee  years,  and  the  inside  within  seven 
years,  and  there  had  only  been  fair  wear  and  tear 
smee,  he  was  only  bound  to  cleanse  the  old  paint, 
&c.,  and  not  to  repaint.  So,  as  to  other  repairs  • 
the  tenant  was  not  bound  to  give  the  landlord  a 
now  house  in  reasonable  repair 


’ give  and  take,”  must  in  such  cases  be  applied  • 
and  a landlord  ought  not  to  claim  for  everrcrack 
m the  glass  or  every  scratch  on  the  paint.  The 
question  was  whether  there  had  been  a substantial 
performance  of  the  covenant.  The  tenant  was 
entitled  to  have  the  benefit  of  repairs  he  did,  and 
was  not  hound  to  make  them  just  before  he  left, 
Eo  as  to  let  his  landlord  have  the  whole  advantage 
r 7 none  of  it  himself;  for  the  land- 

tenant,  had  to  bear  the  burden  of 

tnrT3oi^^''  jary  immediately  re- 
turned a verdict  for  the  defendant.  ^ 


Co-operative  Profits. — The  tVardle  Co- 
operative Manufacturing  Company,  we  hear,  has 
dechared  a dividend  of  60  per  cent,  on  the  past 
half-year;  and  other  companies  in  the  Rossendalo 
district  are  in  so  flourishing  a condition,  that  large 
dividends  will  be  paid  to  the  shareholders. 

Fall  of  a Warehouse  in  Liveepool. — On 
Saturday  before  last,  about  three  o’clock  p.m.,  a 
large  portion  of  tenement,  situ.ated  at  the  corner  of 
JordaU'Street  and  Chaloner-street,  suddenly  gave 
way ; and,  with  a rush,  the  front  and  corner  walls, 
beams,  floors,  and  roof,  with  the  contents  of  the 
different  apartments,  settled  down  in  the  street. 
The  portion  of  the  warehouse  which  fell  is  almost 
new,  having  been  recently  rebuilt  after  a fire 
which  occurred  on  the  premises  about  twelve 
months  ago.  It  was  four  stories  in  height. 

Lin(  oln  Geaiima.b  School  Competition.  — 
Sir, — Ii  your  notice  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar- 
School  c impetition  you  mention  one  of  the  five 
designs  selected  for  further  consideration,  with 
the  motto  “Ides,”  with  names  unknown ; so  I beg 
to  inform  you  that  the  unknown  authors  of  that 
design  were  myself  and  Mr.  James  Thomson.  Our 
names  were  attached  as  usual  in  such  cases,  but  I 
suppose  overlooked : hence  the  only  means  of 
making  the  unknown  known  will  ho  by  your 
courtesy  through  your  wide-spread  journal. — 
George  Simmonds. 

Linseed  Oil. — Allow  me  to  thauk  a “ Friend 
to  the  Unemployed”  for  his  remarks  respecting 
the  adulteration  of  linseed  oil.  I would  suggest 
that  the  manufacturers  or  merchants  should  be 
subjected  to  a similar  ordeal  as  the  Lancet  uses 
towards  different  tradesmen,  viz.,  to  purchase 
samples  from  each,  and  publish  the  result  of  an 
analysis,  giving  the  name  of  the  firm  that  sold 
the  genuine  article.  If  linseed  oil  is  scarce,  let 
us  have  what  there  is  genuine,  at  the  market  price, 
because  it  must  be  genuine  to  answer  our  purpose. 
The  present  substitute  will  not  do. — A,  B. 

Fall  of  Houses  in  Kennington.— Sir : You 
mentioned  briefly  the  fall  of  houses  in  course  of 
erection  near  Kennington-park.  If  the  poor 
fellows  who  were  buried  beneath  the  falling 
materials,  and  almost  crushed  to  death,  should 
not  survive,  an  investigation  will  take  place,  and 
show  how  inadequate  are  the  powers  of  district 
surveyors  in  preventing  speculative  builders 
erecting  such  dangerous  structures  as  those  in 
question.  There  are  several  of  a similar  descrip- 
tion, in  close  proximity,  now  erecting,  and  equally 
dangerous.  Mortar  of  lime  and  mould  from  the 
excavations;  joints  to  brickwork  averaging  J-inch 
and  1 inch;  arches  without  skewhaeks;  neither 
iron  nor  other  bond;  spruce  deal  joists,  7 inches 
by  inch;  lintels,  4^  inches  by  3 inches,  carry- 
ing the  floor ; joists  over  openings,  4 feet  6 inches 
wide,  without  discharging  arches  or  any  other 
support  but  the  head  of  sash-frames.  They  will 
vie  with  houses  at  Brighton,  which  are  the  climax 
of  scamping. — A Clerk  of  Works. 

The  Coventry  Ribbon  Trade.— An  excellent 
example,  so  far  as  regards  the  distressed  weavers 
of  Coventry,  has  been  charitably  set  by  the 
Baroness  Bruuow,  who,  as  Messrs.  Grant  & Gask, 
of  60,  Oxford-street,  inform  us,  h.is  ordered^ 
through  their  firm,  a dress,  to  be  made  principally 
of  Coventry  ribbon,  and  for  the  conqfietion  of 
which  about  500  yards  will  be  required.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  so  excellent  an  example  will  be  widely  fol- 
lowed by  other  ladies.  A suggestive  one  at  our 
elbow  (while  giving  her  vote— a plumper,  of 
course— in  favour  of  the  ribbon  dresses,  one  of 
which  she  wishes  she  may  get,  just  to  see  how  it 
would  look),  says  she  knows  of  a desideratum  which 
might  also  perhaps  be  of  considerable  service,  at 
least  at  a future  time,  to  the  ribbon  weavers; 
while  it  would  be  “a  real  blessing”  to  milliners 
and  mautua-makers,  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional, could  it  only  be  realized  by  some  invenfive 
brain.  From  what  we  can  understand  as  to  this 
desideratum,  it  appears  that,  in  the  making  of 
bonnets,  dresses,  cloaks,  &c.,  the  cut  materials  are 
often  required  to  be  what  are  called  "on  the 
cross,”  ill  order  that  they  may  set  or  fit  more 
handsomely  ; and  that,  for  this  purpose,  such  ma- 
terials are  cut  crosswise, — or  slopingly,  rather 
-^ut  of  webs  of  silk,  or  velvet;  but  that,  in 
doing  so,  there  is  not  only  very  little  economy, 
and  some  disfigurement  by  frequent  joinings,  but 
often  great  waste,  and  considerable  additional 
cost.  Now,  says  our  suggester,  could  we  only 
have  what  I shall  call  "cross  ribbons,”  broad  and 
narrow,  so  woven  as  to  imitate  the  cut  material 
“oil  the  cross,”  an  end  would  be  put  to  a great 
deal  of  waste  slashing,  aslaiit  silk  and  velvet  webs 
and  rejoining  of  the  materials  so  cut;  and  a new 
branch  of  the  ribbon  trade  might  thus  arise,  to 
replace,  so  for  at  least,  that  which  has  fallen  into 
disuse. 


The  Sewage  of  Canterbury.— The  subject  of 
utilizing  sewage  is  about  to  be  taken  up  at  Can- 
terbury. Some  geutlemen  connected  with  agri- 
culture have  met  to  discuss  a plan  for  irrigating 
the  StuiTy  marshes  with  the  Canterbury  sewage. 

The  Glasgow  Queen’s  Park.— The  Glasgow 
Town  Council  have  resolved  to  devote  8,0007.  in 
laying  out  the  main  roads  and  walks  on  the  plan 
of  the  Queen’s  or  South  Side  Park,  as  modified 
by  Mr.  Carrlck,  the  city  architect.  A long  dis- 
cussion has  taken  jilace  upon  the  method  of  laying 
out  the  park.  Some  members  are  in  favour  of 
its  being  laid  out  in  the  Italian  style  of  garden- 
ing, others  preferring  that  it  be  laid  out  as  an 
airing  and  recreation  ground  for  the  people. 

How  to  BRING  DOWN  Rain.— Mr.  Weeks,  of 
Sandwich,  writes  as  follows  to  Mr.  Rowell,  who, 
at  the  British  Association,  suggested  the  possibility 
of  bringing  down  rain  from  the  clouds  at  plea- 
sure:—“I  have  from  very  early  life  been  an  assiduous 
experimenter  with  electric  kites,  atmospheric  ex- 
ploring wires,  &c.  Now  I beg  to  assure  you  that 
it  has  several  times  happened  that,  when  my  kite 
has  been  raised  immediately  under  a distended, 
light,  fleecy  cloud,  at  a moderate  elevation,  a free 
current  of  sparks  has  passed  from  the  apparatus 
during  some  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  I have  sud- 
denly found  myself  bedewed  with  a descent  of  fine 
misty  rain;  and,  on  looking  up,  have  seen  the  cloud 
upon  which  I was  operating  surprisingly  reduced 
in  magnitude.” 


TEIfDERS 

For  setting  out,  excavating  for,  and  forming,  roads, 
footpaths,  and  sewers,  on  land  cast  side  of  railway,  for 
the  Great  Malvern  Hotel  Company.  Mr.  E.  W.  Elmalle 
architect 

Hayes  & Warmmgton  ;^  1.350  o o 

Edwards b50  0 0 

Holt  (accepted)  828  0 0 


For  two  villas  at  Snaresbrook,  Esae.x.  Mr.  Read,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Raggett ; 

Macey jf'S.roo  0 0 

Hedges  s.ss;  o 0 

Lawrence  & Sons .1,548  11  0 

Coleman 3,339  0 0 

Hill 3,584  0 0 

F.  & F.  T.  Wood  (accepted). .. . 3,28U  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a public-house,  the  “ Rose  and 
Crown, High-street,  Wappmg,  for  Messrs.  Taylor, 
Quantities 


Walker,  &Co.  Mr.  Charles  Dunch,  architect, 
by  Mr.  Curtis : — 


Perry 0^^1,490  0 

Hedges  j 337  q 

W.  Hill ,;35o  0 

Hack  & Son 1,359  q 

Wood,  Brother-s  1,320  0 

Blackburn I.2y9  0 

Ennor 1,295  0 

Stewart 1,358  0 

Brown  (accepted)  1,144  10 


The  accepted  tenders  for  warehouses  for  Mr.  W.  P 
Edwards,  St.  Stephen’s,  Norwich.  Mr.  John  Daymond 
Ellis,  architect,  Norwich:— 

Bricklnyer,  P/iialt‘rer,  Mason,  Slater,  and  Tiler. 

J.W.  Lacey ^492  0 0 

Cnrpenter  and  Joiner. 

T.  Brooks 46(5  j;  10  0 

Smith  and  Founder. 

Pinson  j6‘347  q q 

Plumhrr,  Painter,  and  Glazier. 

J.  & J.  King ^'218  10  0 


Total .^1,705  0 0 

upublic-liouse,  Approach-road, Victoria-park.  Messrs. 

Uammack  & Lambert,  architects  ; — 

Brown  & Robinson ^2,ieo  0 0 

Case 2,150  0 0 

Page  2,050  0 0 

Blackburn LPyj  0 c 

Forrest  1,989  0 0 

Hedges  1,986  0 0 

Perry 1,953  0 0 


>r  building  new  offices  for  th?  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  of  the  City  of  London,  at  Guildhall.  Quantities 
supplied ; — 

Sawyer  0 0 


Harding . , 

Bowley,  Brothers  . 

Carter 

Longmore  & Borge, 

Bragge  

Gammon  5,751 

Little 5,711 

Cushing 5,1)97 

Axford  & Co 5,592 

J.  J.  & F.  Coleman 5,450 

Mcllwraith  s,383 

Wlls  5,379 

Willson 5,347 

Batterbury 5,235 

Stevenson 5,219 

Patman  & Fotheriugham 5.1O7 

Colls  

Rider 

Myers 

Hill  (accepted) 

Ferry 


0,459 

5,995 


5,160  0 
,96u  0 
,940  0 
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SJuuk-'i  and  Li(jhU  in  London.  St.  Lulccs’s: 
finiddona  FarJc : St.  Clement's  Danes. 

ITII  CHRISTMAS, 
T^-liich  brings  with  it 
the  teriiiuiation  of  oiir 
volume  for  1860, 
comes  the  repetition, 
in  numerous  quarters, 
of  statements  made 
by  us  years  ago  as  to 
the  coudition  of  the 
homes  of  the  labour- 
ing and  poorer  classes 
in  various  parts  of 
London.  Thus,  Mr. 
Harvey,  chairman  of 
the  West  London 
Union,  writes  to  the 
leading  journal  to  de- 
scribe the  state  of 
parts  of  Holborn. 
He  says  the  relieving 
officer  and  one  of 
the  guardians  of  the 
union  recently 'N'isited 
Plumtree-court,  Hol- 
born, which  contains 
twenty-seven  houses, 
without  back  yards, 
and,  with  few  excej)- 
tions,  without  back 
lights.  These  houses 
were  occupied  by  G76 
men,  women,  and  children.  In  one  room,  10 
feet  by  13  feet,  and  8 feet  6 iirches  high,  there 
were  thirteen  persons  living  and  sleeping,  viz., 
two  men,  five  women,  and  six  children.  In 
another  house,  17  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide 
(including  the  passage),  with  ground-floor,  first- 
floor,  and  attic,  there  were  sixty-nine  persons 
living  and  sleeping,  with  only  one  convenience 
in  the  basement.  On  another  occasion,  when 
the  officer  visited  a house  in  this  court,  between 
twelve  and  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  for  the 
apprehension  of  a man  who  had  deserted  his 
wifo ; in  attempting  to  go  into  one  room  he  was 
compelled  to  wait  until  the  inmates  had  risen 
from  the  floor  behind  the  door,  so  that  the 
door  could  be  opened.  The  people  lay  so 
thick  on  the  floor  that  he  had  to  be  cautious  in 
stex>ping  between  them.  In  this  room  there 


was  one  child  suffering  from  the  measles  and 
another  from  the  sraall-pox.  On  opening  the 
door,  he  goes  on  to  state,  the  stench  was  so 
great  that  the  police  officer  who  accompanied 
him  was  obliged  to  withdraw. 

Seven  years  ago  we  described  this  same 
jjlace  in  words  differing  little  from  those  now 
used  by  Mr.  Harvey  : — 

" Leaving  Fiekl-lane,”  our  account  ran,  “ and 
crossing  Holborn  into  Shoe-lane,  opposite  the  wall 
of  St.  Andrew’s  Churchyard,  you  reach  the  en- 
trance to  Pluratree-court,  which  has  long  been  the 
haunt  of  fever  : this  court  extends  a considerable 
distance  towards  Farringdon-street,  when  it  goes 
off  at  right  angles  to  Holborn  : the  court  is  very 
narrow,  and  the  drainage  very  imperfect.  A sink 
at  the  bottom  of  this  pestilent  hole  receives  the 
greater  part  of  the  refuse  of  the  place;  it  is  often 
stopped,  and  then  a pool  of  considerable  extent  is 
formed.  Pulling  the  latch  of  the  enter  door  of 
one  of  the  houses  here,  and  then  entering  the 
room  on  the  left,  with  the  assent  of  its  occupants, 
we  found  an  atmosphere  so  stifling  that  we  were 
forced  for  a moment  to  retreat.  There  were  two 
beds  in  the  room : in  one,  which  seemed  to  have 
heads  all  round  it,  were  no  fewer  than  nine  women 
and  children.  They  were  stowed  so  oddly  and  so 
thickly,  that  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  count 
them  even  hy  the  strong  light  of  the  policeman’s 
lantern.  In  tlie  other  bed  were  a man  and  a lad ; 
and  in  a small  room,  or  closet,  leading  from  this 
room,  three  other  persons  were  sleeping.  There 
was  little  ventilation.  Had  there  been  none, 
assuming  that  each  respiration  is  40  cubic  inches 
(Menzies),  the  respirations  twenty  a minute 
(Haller),  and  that  the  existence  of  "OSths  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  destructive  (Liebig),*  i/ic  ocaipants 
of  the  front  room  mttsf  hare  died  in  eight  houis  ! 
We  will  not  trouble  our  readers  \vith  the  infer- 
ence, nor  need  we  give  them  further  details  of  this 
quarter.  Pondering  on  what  wc  had  seen,  and 
weighing  the  possibility  of  improvement  before 
the  infant-school  has  done  its  work,  we  were  glad 
to  make  our  way  homeward  to  freer  air.”t 

Wo  have  engraved  views  by  the  dozen, 
shoAving  to  tho  eye  the  overcrowded  state  of 
houses  uoAv  again  x^ointed  to  as  full  of  fhinger  ; 
because  of  the  number  of  their  inhabitants, 
nothing  having  been  done  to  bring  about  a 
change : indeed,  in  some  of  the  London 
parishes,  we  have  reason  to  belicA'e  that  the 
overcrowding  is  greater  than  it  was  five  years 
ago.  Parish  authorities  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  the  Removal  of  Nuisances  Act  re- 
quires that  whenever  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  if  there  be  one,  or  if  none,  whenever 
two  qualified  medical  practitioners  shall  certify 

* See  First  Rcimrt  of  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion,  page  12?. 

+ See,  also,  " London  Shadows,"  by  George  Godwin  j 
page  15.  133S. 


that  any  house  is  so  overcrowded  as  to  be 
dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants,  these  inhabitants  consisting  of 
more  than  one  family,  the  local  authority  shall 
(not  may)  cause  proceedings  to  be  taken  before 
the  justices,  to  abate  such  overcrowding,  and 
the  person  permitting  it  is  rendered  liable  to  a 
penalty. 

Leaving  tho  authorities,  then,  to  do  their 
duty,  Avhile  we  venture  to  pursue  the  course 
wo  believe  to  be  ours  ; we  would  give  a few 
particulars  of  a parish  little  known  to  tho 
majority  of  readers, — St.  Luke’s  in  the  central 
portion  of  London.  Many  have  licard  of  tho 
benighted  condition  of  Golden-lane  and  its 
neighbourhood,  from  the  often-repeated  axqjoals 
of  Mr.  Rogers,  the  incumbent  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s district ; Avhile  others  of  an  antiquarian 
turn  may  remember  accounts  of  the  time  when 
Golden-lane  and  its  surrounding  parts  were  a 
fa.shionable  locality, — when  the  theatre  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  days  existed,  and  green  trees  and 
fields  stood  in.  the  place  of  the  endless  rows  of 
houses  and  other  buildings  which  now  exist. 
Generally,  however,  except  to  the  immediate 
dwellers,  little  is  known  of  this,  perhaps  one  of 
the  poorest  and  most  neglected  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis. It  is  most  densely  populated.  From 
Old-street,  an  important  thoroughfare  (“  the 
old  highway  from  Aldersgate  for  the  north- 
east parts  of  England,  before  Bishopsgate  was 
built”),  branch  on  both  sides  many  streets, 
most  of  them  narrow  : from  these  run  coiurts 
and  alleys  teeming  with  an  immense  popu- 
lation, chiefly  in  a poor  and  forlorn  con- 
dition. Strange  and  dreary  is  the  appearance 
of  these  avenues,  in  spite  of  the  bright  sunshine. 
Let  us,  however,  make  a more  minute  examina- 
tion,— walk  to  Goldeu-lanc  and  its  tributaries, 
and  seo  Iioav  these  are  cared  for.  Leading  from 
the  lane  in  Cherry-tree-court,  a iflace  barely 
4 feet  in  width,  arc  seven  houses  on  one  side 
and  a high  wall  on  the  other.  Extermilly 
the  houses  are  not  in  bad  repair,  but  in  tho 
interior  their  dirty  and  dilapidated  condi- 
tion is  remarkable.  In'  one  small  back  room 
was  a little  boy  nine  years  of  age,  and  a 
girl  some  years  younger,  avIio  had  scarcely  a 
rag  of  covering  on  them  : there  were  two  other 
children  out,  we  were  told,  working  in  the  street. 
Those  at  home  crouching  over  the  tire  were 
altogether  iiuinstructed.  Their  mother  made 
a living  in  the  markets,  they  told  us,  and  their 
father  had  run  away.  A wretched  bundle  of 
rags  in  a corner  served  for  bedding.  In  a back 
yard,  unpaved  and  broken,  was  the  overflow 
water  from  cesspools,  tlic  closets  stopped  and 
in  a bad  condition  : there  was  only  surface- 
drainage,  and  that  of  an  incomplete  description, 
and  yet  every  room  of  these  x>i'emises  is  occu- 
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pied  by  a family,  eomo  of  them  consisting  'of 
seven,  eight,  or  nine  persons.  In  most  of  the 
houses  the  water  “ran  short;”  on  Sundays 
“ the  water  is  turned  on  for  about  five  minutes, 
but  sometimes  it  does  not  reach  them.”  The 
landlord  of  this  and  a large  extent  of  property 
here  and  in  other  quarters  has  been  asked  times 
out  of  number  to  put  the  place  into  a little 
better  order : he,  however,  receives  the  rent, 
promises  attention,  but  does  nothing.  The 
whitewasliing  of  the  narrow,  dark  staircases 
of  those  houses  and  of  the  walls,  which  are  at 
present  black  with  accumulated  smoke  and 
dirt,  would  entail  but  a trifling  outlay.  We 
tinist  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
compulsory  drainage,  thoroughly  carried  out, 
will  be  made  a rule  in  connection  with  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  Remarking  that  the 
scavengers  of  St.  Luke’s  perform  their  duty  very 
badly,  we  pass  on  to  Hartshom-court,  a singiv 
lar  locality,  which,  with  the  parts  adjoining, 
is  inhabited  to  a great  extent  by  thieves  and 
the  most  dangerous  characters.  This  is  the 
entrance  to  a labyrinth  of  courts  which,  like 
the  intricate  workings  of  a Gloucestersliire 
iron-mine,  lead  in  all  manner  of  curious  and 
mysterious  directions.  In  front  of  five  houses 
is  a kind  of  square,  which  formerly  has  pro- 
bably been  occupied  as  gardens : here  swarms 
of  children  peer  curiou.sly  out,  neglected  little 
creatures,  so  forlorn,  so  seemingly  helpless  for 
good,  that  the  first  impulse  is  to  ask — What  is 
to  become  of  them  ? What  busiuess,  according 
to  present  arrangements,  are  they  fitted  for? 
What,  except  by  chance,  is  there  for  them  but 
beggaiy  or  the  prison  ? 

Tho  houses  mentioned  are  single  houses  (one 
room  deep),  without  any  openings  at  the  back. 
Like  those  previously  alluded  to,  these  dwellings 
are,  so  far  as  exterior  is  concerned,  not  in  bad 
rejDair,  but  anything  worse  than  the  interiors 
cannot  be  easily  imagined.  Let  us  step  up  one 
of  the  dark  narrow  staircases  : in  one  room,  on 
tho  door  being  opened,  a man  had  risen  hastily 
from  his  bed : a strong  active-looking  woman 
■was  there,  and  from  tho  mass  of  rags  swarmed 
a number  of  children  (it  was  about  ten  o’clock 
ni  the  morning).  Few  could  look  at  these 
helpless  little  things  without  an  aching  heart: 
tlie  faces,  not  ill-shaped,  were  massed  w’ith 
dirt,  and  they  had  on  scarcely  a rag  of  covering ; 
there  was  no  furniture  in  the  room,  the  window 
was  plastered  with  mud ; and  the  floor,  although 
this  able  woman  was  here,  had  probably  not 
beeuwashed  for  months.  The  tenant  complained 
of  the  Landlord’s  neglect!  Modestly,  we  ven- 
tured to  hint  that  if  the  wife  were  thoroughly 
to  clean  even  the  broken  glass  of  the  window^ 
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and  maybe,  give  the  floor  a good  wasliing 
when  the  landlord  next  called  for  his  rent  he 


ivould  be  so  much  astonished  at  the  contrast 
that  he  would  set  .some  one  to  put  the  walls  in 
order  immediately.  The  tenant  stated  that  his 
wages  for  working  in  the  market  are  small  and 
uncertam,  and  witli  a niunber  of  children  “ I 
cannot  pay  much  rent,”  he  said,  “or  do  you 
thmk  that  I would  stop  in  such  a place  as  this  ? 
l_hc  dirt  you  speak  of  is  the  least  evil,  from 
mgjt  tiH  early  morning  the  place  has  no  peace : 
at  tunes  it  would  take  a dozen  policemen  to 
quell  the  tumult.”  This  is  no  doubt  true,  for 
most  lawless  and  defiant  ri  the  population  here 
In  all  parts  there  are  apartments  in  a similar 
condition  ; no  attempt  is  made  at  veutdation, 
there  are  no  back  windows,  no  openings  to  the 
roof;  dirt  and  crowding,  particularly  in  the 
upper  rooms,  produce  an  atmosphere  unplea- 
santly visible.  ^ 

^ A great  portion  of  the  open  space  is  occu- 
pied  by  a largo  dust-heap,  which  consists 
of  the  worst  kinds  of  refuse,  that,  we  are 
told,  has  been  m the  course  of  coUection  for 
several  years,  and  which  is  daily  added  to 
by  such  matters  as  the  costermongers  may  not 
fmd  convenient  to  sell.  There  aro  no  dust- 
bms  provided,  so  that,  as  a necessity,  the  refuse 
of  the  houses  ls  added  to  this  putrid  heap, 

01,1^0^  T ° oi  play-p-„„„d  for  the 

children,  who,  in  their  way,  aijmj  what  seems 
to  them  a remarkable  beueflt.  ^ 

sous,  there  are  only  two  closets,  in  a most 
filthy  condition  over  wbicli  is  the  water-tank 
Hon  can  people  he  clean  or  decent  under 
such  circumstances?  Eefuse  is  loft  in  all 


directions,  and  the  roadways,  in  other  weather 
than  this,  are  deep  with  poisonous  and  stagnant 
water.  Tiuning  sharply  to  tlie  left  of  the 
]}lay-gronnd,  we  come  to  Little  Clieapside.  In 
this  and  other  places,  close  by,  may  be  seen 
groups  of  houses  without  proper  accommoda- 
tion ; even  the  surface  drainage  is  not  good  ; 
the  pavement  abominable,  and  the  whole  of 
the  space  around  is  polluted  with  cesspools. 

We  look  into  many  houses  and  tenements, 
and  hundreds  might  be  described  so  much 
alike,  that  an  account  of  one  would  almost 
serve  for  the  other.  Range  after  range  of 
houses,  badly  constructed  ; the  roads  and  yards 
impaved,  are  patched  in  such  a manner  as  to 
be  of  but  little  use  ; the  soil  saturated  with 
the  most  unwholesome  matters,  to  a consider- 
able depth  ; room  after  room,  to  the  extent  of 
thousands,  all  loaded  witli  dirt ; the  same  pic- 
tures of  broken  ceilings  and  walls  ; half-naked 
aud  half-fed  children ; old  witch-like  women, 
crouching  by  the  fire-grates  ; men  entirely  or 
partially  drunk,  lying  on  shavings,  or  rags,  on 
the  floors,  nearly  all  without  furniture, — these 
fonn  the  picture.  Without  particularizing,  we 
will  jot  down  slightly  a few  characteristic 
features. 

Twelve  houses  form  a narrow  court,  sunk 
below  the  regular  surface  ; there  are  two  closets 
only  for  all  those— there  was,  a short  time  ago, 
only  one.  Here  dwell  persons  who  might  give 
information  respecting  missing  dogs ; others 
who  collect  in  the  streets ; and  there  is  more  than 
suspicion  that  some  of  the  persons  who  have 
lived  here,  have  been  engaged  in  the  horrible 
employment  of  skinning  cats  alive.  Gladly  do 
we  escape  from  the  din  of  barking  dogs,  and 
the  unpleasant  physiognomy  of  the  inhabitants. 
Let  us  proceed  to  a fresh  spot. 

Another  narrow  court,  in  which  are  several 
houses,  having  cellars  below  them.  In  passing, 
bad  as  have  been  the  smells  already  experienced, 
they  seem  faint  in  comparison  with  that  which 
rises  from  tho  grating.  By  means  of  tho  open 
windows  above  this  we  see  a sickly  woman, 
and  a child  lying  in  a comer  still  more  sadly 
stricken.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
descending  into  the  cellar  will  be  found  an 
imtrapped  and  dirty  closet  (Fig.  1),  the  water- 
cask  close  to  it,  and  an  accumulation  of  other 
refuse,  which  had  been  allowed  by  the  scaven- 
gers to  remain  for  six  months.  Up  the  stair- 
case, by  tlie  crevices  of  the  floors,  by  the  open 
windows,  the  fever-bringing  gases  make  their 
way  into  the  rooms. 

In  one  of  these  houses,  similarly  situated, 
where  the  people  seemed  better  otf  than  usual, 
wo  asked  a woman  if  she  thought  that  water 
kept  in  such  condition  could  be  fit  for  use. 
The  reply  was, — “ It’s  ;excelleut  water,  sir  ; I 
would  not  mind  drinking  a gallon  of  it.”  On 
endeavouring  to  explain  how  soon  water  is 
rendered  unwholesome  by  tho  action  of  bad 
air,  she  said, — “ I am  sure  I don’t  know, 
sii',  but  it  is  beautiful  water  though.”  This 
ignorance  is  one  of  the  difficulties  to  bo  en 
countered,  and  stop.s  the  way  of  improvement. 

Let  us  make  another  sketch.  It  is  a square 
room,  the  walls  of  which  wo  can  touch  either 
way  by  stretching  out  the  anna  ; close  to  the 
window  is  a closet,  untrappecl,  and  cess- 
pool ; the  unpaved  little  yard  is  overflowing 
(Fig.  2).  In  rooms  like  this  a family  of 
six  persons  may  be  found.  Such  is  the  un- 
pleasant effluvium  which  arises  from  the  back 
premises,^  that  people  cannot,  particularly  in 
summer  time,  open  the  window. 

e peeped  into  another  interior,  dirty  beyond 
description,— a man  on  the  floor  asleep, — the 
children  out  at  worh,  wliich  probably  consists 
of  turning  “ catherine-wheels,”  or  some  less 
honest  employment.  Onions  and  other  verre- 
tables  arc  lying  about  to  be  got  ready  for  sale, 
ilie  atmosphere,  if  possible,  worse  than  usual  • 
the  ceiling  and  walls,  black  as  the  back  of  a 
chmmey.  Tho  fireplace  and  chimney  project, 
and  a large  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
bricks  has  been  removed  ; so  that  the  smoke 
in  a great  measure,  spreads  over  the  walls  and 
root.  (rig.  3.)  On  the  person  here  waking  up 
and  some  remarks  having  been  made  that  it 
would  be  better  for  health  to  have  a little  ven- 
tilation, ho  at  once  said,  “certainly,”  and 
bodily  lifted  out  the  window-frame,  and  placed 
it  against  the  wall. 


Words  and  sketches  fail  to  give  an  idea  of 
what  is  going  on  around  us.  Nothing  but  a 
personal  inspection  can  afford  a just  notion  of 
the  state  in  which  these  poor  and  often  iemo- 
rant  people  are  allowed  to  be.  ° 

In  one  small  room,  without  any  separation, 
live  nine  grown-up  persons  and  two  children,— 
eleven  in  all.  There  are  the  mother,  and  mar- 
ried sons  and  daughters,  and  the  children,  all 
living  in  this  promiscuous  manner. 

In  some  parishes  their  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  much  more  effective  tlian  others. 
In  St.  Luke’s  the  relative  state  is  not  good  ; 
when  saying  so,  _we_  must,  however,  not  omit 
to  add  that  the  district  is  overrun  by  poor,  and 
that  the  chief  body  of  ratepayers  are  but  ill  aljle 
to  meet  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  them. 
There  are,  however,  matters  which  depend 
on  mere  sanitary  inspection ; and  where  the 
forcing  of  the  proprietors  of  houses  to  do 
what  is  right,  might  not  only  be  beneficial  to 
the_  inhabitants,  but,  by  preserving  health,  be  a 
saving  in  the  poor-rates.  As  one  example 
of  the  inefficiency  of  the  parish  officers  of 
health,  wo  will  mention  Wood’s-place,  Chequer- 
alley,  leading  to  Whitecross-street.  Here,  at 
a very  short  distance  from  the  houses,  is  a 
water-closet,  which,  at  tho  time  of  our  visit, 
was  overflowing  on  the  ground.  The  people  say 
that  the  effect  upon  them  is  very  bad,  and  that 

maggots  crawlfromthecourtintothehouses.  This 

state  of  affairs  has  continued  for  a long  time,  and 
the  parish  authorities  have  had  notice  of  it  for 
more  than  eight  months,  yet  nothing  has  been 
done.  In  other  cases  it  is  complained  that 
half-measures  are  used,  and  that  when  im- 
provement lias  been  made,  there  is  not 
enough  attention  shown  to  see  that  order 
is  kept.  To  this  important  question  we  may 
return  at  another  opportunity.  AVeary, 
oppressed,  and  jiained  beyond  expression  by 
the  poisoned  air  and  the  sad  sights  which  have 
come  to  view,  we  will  now  only  look  at  one 
more  group  of  houses.  In  an  ill-paved  yard  is 
a closet,  tho  cesspool  is  overflowing,  standing 
in  pools,  and  running  down  tho  gutter,  aud 
into  a smith’s  premises.  The  smith  says  that 
at  times  he  is  quite  flooded  with  it,  and  that 
at  the  last  attack  of  cholera,  himself  and  two 
sons  were  in  the  hospital  ill  with  this  disease 
at  the  same  time,  and  that  deaths  happened 
in  the  adjoining  houses.  “ But  see,”  said 
a respectable-looking  old  man,  “ the  sbite 
of  the  place  a little  way  to  the  back.  I 
have  a large  family,  which  in  a measure 
forces  me  to  live  in  such  a place.  Look  at  the 
house  adjoining  ; a drunken  man,  if  ho  fell, 
would  knock  the  wall  out ; there  are  two 
closets  ovcrflowing,thedustandotlier  refuse  are 
inundated  ; close  to  this  is  the  window  of  my 
bedroom  ; no  one  would  credit  the  atmospliere 
we  breathe.  I have  been  to  the  country  to 
work,  and  when  I returned  last  >Saturday 
night,  I thought  I should  have  been  poisoned  ; 
and  complaint  is  useless.”  hlr.  Rogers’ 
schools,  excellent  in  their  arrangements  and 
good  in  their  management,  and  a harbour  for 
tho  houseless  in  Playhouse-yard,  are  bright 
spots  in  this  darkness. 

In  AYhitecross-street— a wonderful  market 
for  the  poor  at  mid-day — tho  crowd  is  enor- 
mous, but  on  a Saturday  night  you  might 
almost  walk  on  the  people’s  heads. 

Various  interests  aro  antagonistic  to  the 
rapid  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
to_  which  we  have  referred  ; but  the  statesman 
will  be  a benefactor  to  his  country,  who  will 
with  firmness  and  vigour  grapple  with  the 
monstrous  evils  which  so  much  need  remedy. 

The  important  points  to  be  aimed  at  are — 

1st.  Power  to  overlook  houses  let  in  tene- 
ments. 

2nd.  The  power  of  preventing  the  letting  of 
such  houses  to  more  persons  than  the  amoimt 
of  space  will  lieaithfully  admit  of. 

3rd.  The  enforcement  of  the  removal  or  im- 
provement of  houses  which  are  shown  to  be 
arranged  on  wrong  sanitary  principles,  or  where 
drainage  is  in  such  state  as  above  referred  to  ■ 
and  ’ 

4th.  The  establishment  of  Ragged  Schools 

the  provision  of  means  for  the  removal  of  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  who  are  placed  in  situa- 
tions which  leave  no  hope,  and  other  measures 
wliich  have  been  often  referred  to  by  us  before. 
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It  seems,  however,  clear,  that  in  order  to' 
give  parishes  such  as  St.  Luke’s  fair  play,  we 
should  have  an  amalgamation  of  all  the 
parishes  of  the  metropolis,  rich  and  poor,  so 
that  those  which  are  ill-conditioned  may  be 
assisted  by  others  more  prosperous. 

That  our  review  may  not  bo  vdiolly  a dark 
one,  we  must  not  omit  to  note  some  of  the 
good  things  that  are  in  }wogress  in  various 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  In  St.  Giles’s,  once 
in  such  evil  repute,  the  schools  and  other 
buildings  which  have  been  reared  during  the 
Last  twenty  years  are  creditable  to  all  who  have 
been  concerned.  In  other  directions  we  are  glad 
to  note  improvement,  and  that  in  various  neigh- 
bourhoods, schools,  churches,  and  improved 
buildings  are  springing  up.  Every  one  has 
hoard  of  Whetstone-park,  a place  heretofore 
always  infamous.  It  consists  of  a row  of 
houses,  between  Lincoln’s  Inn  and  Holborn. 
These  buildings  are  of  much  older  date  than 
any  portion  of  Lincobi’s-inn-fields.  We  well 
Tomemher  the  place  somo  years  since,  when 
its  badly-paved,  dirty,  and  evil  state  was 
notorious.  We  now  find  the  place  carefully 
swept ; boards  are  posted  with  directions  to 
prevent  the  tlirowing  out  of  refuse,  and  in  the 
centre  of  this  once-neglected  spot  a Eogged 
School  has  been  established. 

Great  alterations  have  taken  place  here  in  a 
comparatively  short  period.  In  1735,  the 
few  persons  who  inhabited  Liucoln’s-iun-fields 
wore  obliged  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for 
permission  to  rate  themselves,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  several  nuisances. 
On  this  occasion  evidence  was  given  that, 
forty  years  before,  the  site  had  been  all  in  grass. 
About  1705,  that  part  which  bounds  the  Ter- 
race-walk of  the  society  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  was 
railed  ; hut  in  1734,  quantities  of  rubbish  were 
brought  from  all  quarters,  and  thrown  there. 
The  space  near  the  Turnstile  wa.s  infested  by 
persons  who  let  -wretched  horses  for  a half- 
penny a ride.  The  riders’  limbs  frequently 
came  to  damage.  Besides,  the  fields  were  used 
as  a place  of  exercise  for  the  horses  of  richer 
persons,  and  in  consequence  accidents  were  of 
freipient  occurrence. 

The  Loyal  and  InqyaHial  Mercury,  of  Sep- 
tember 1, 1682,  has  the  following  paragraph  : — 
“ On  Saturday  last,  about  500  apprentices  and 
such  like  having  got  together  in  Smithfield, 
went  into  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  where  they  drew 
up,  and,  marching  into  Whetstone-park,  fell 
upon  the  lend-houses  there,  when  having 
broken  open  the  doors,  they  made  great  spoil 
of  the  goods:  of  which  the  constables  having 
notice,  and  not  finding  themselves  strong 
enough  to  quell  the  tumult,  procured  a party 
of  the  King’s  Guards,  who  dispersed  them,  and 
took  eleven,  who  were  committed  to  the  new 
prison.  Yet  on  Sunday  night  they  came  again, 
and  made  worse  havoc  than  before,  break- 
ing down  all  the  doors  and  windows, 'cutting 
the  featlier-beds  and  other  furniture  to 
pieces.” 

The  Ragged  School  which  has  been  opened 
here  is  very  useful,  and  is  well  attended, — 
some  evenings  of  the  week  by  boys,  and  on  the 
other  evenings  by  girls.  It  is  most  desirable  that 
the  school  should  be  open  during  the  day  ; and 
this  could  be  readily  managed,  should  suffi- 
cient funds  be  provided. 

Close  by,  namely,  in  Glare-market,  a more 
important  establishment  has  been  opened 
through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  0.  M.  Robins, 
the  incumbent  of  the  district.  A row  of  six 
houses,  known  as  the  Coloimadc,  has  been 
taken,  put  into  good  repair,  made  to  com- 
municate, and  decorated  with  texts  and 
othenvise. 

On  enteriug  the  place  we  find  ourselves  in 
a commodious  room,  comfortably  furnished. 
Some  very  good  engravings  hang  upon  the 
walls.  In  the  upper  story  is  a sleeping-room, 
in  which  are  several  beds.  The  fittings  of  this 
apartment  are  remarkable  for  their  neatness 
and  good  taste.  This  part  of  the  building  is  a 
refuge  for  orphan  and  destitute  boys,  which, 
in  a spot  close  by,  has  been  in  operation  more 
tlian  twelve  months,  and  ha.s  been  the  means  of 
rescuing  from  misery  and  ruin  many  boys  who, 
but  for  this  institution,  would  have  been  left 
to  sink.  They  are  now  earning  an  honest  live- 
lihood, some  as  errand-boys,  some  in  shops, 


while  others  have  been  sent  to  sea,  where  they 
arc  doing  well,  and  bear  a very  good  cha- 
racter. 

In  the  sitting-room  set  apart  for  these  boys 
is  a fireplace  fitted  for  cooking.  Here  sick 
people  may  have  broth,  puddings,  and  other 
things  cooked  for  them  free  of  charge.  Some- 
thing of  this  sort  is  greatly  needed  in  all  the 
poor  districts  of  London,  for  many  have  very 
little  idea  of  cooking  properly  ; and  in  ilhiess 
this  is  more  than  ever  the  case,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  cooldngat  home. 
Instruction  could,  at  the  same  time,  be  given 
to  some  elder  girls,  who  might  assist  in  this 
kitchen.  A trap-door  and  some  descending 
steps  lead  where  a large  boiler  has  been  pro- 
vided for  making  soup  in  the  winter  time. 
Good  soup  is  made  and  sold  to  the  poor  at  2d. 
per  quart,  cost  price.  This  will  supply  a want 
that  has  been  greatly  felt  in  the  parish  : the 
prospect  of  a rise  in  the  price  of  provisions 
during  the  winter  will  make  tliis  and 
other  soup-kitchens  of  groat  value.  Passing 
through  the  apartments  of  tho  superin- 
tendent, a room  is  found  neatly  papered, 
and  hung  with  good  prints.  The  floor  is  car- 
peted, and  the  place  has  the  aspect  of  a 
dra-wing-room.  This  is  the  club-room,  provided 
for  working  men,  where  they  may  smoke  their 
pipes,  have  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  a 
gossip,  or  reading  books,  newspapers,  and 
other  periodicals,  in  a well  warmed  and 
well  lighted  apartment.  Above  this  is  a 
library. 

Next  is  a club-room  for  women,  which  is 
provided  in  the  same  way  as  the  men’s  club. 
Here,  from  six  until  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
aged  and  other  women  may  come  to  read, 
work,  and  talk.  When  we  remember  the  con- 
ditions of  some  of  tho  wetched  homes  which 
those  persons  are  forced  to  occupy,  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  provision  is  evident. 

In  the  "Worldiig  Men’s  club,  we  leam  that 
already  eighty  subscribers  have  entered  their 
names.  The  payment  is  2d.  a-week,  and  it  is 
considered  that  this  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
meet  all  the  expenses  of  rent,  light,  fire,  pub- 
lications, &c.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  club  is  under  the  management  of  the  work- 
ing men  themselves,  who  will  thus  have  a 
direct  interest  in  its  success. 

One  room  is  occupied  by  the  Parochial  Mis- 
sion women,  who  are  employed  amongst  the 
poor  in  performing  various  kind  offices  for 
them  when  in  distress.  There  is  also  a clothing 
establishment  in  the  same  house,  where  persons 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  may  procuro 
articles  at  cost  price.  There  is  also  a registry 
for  servants  out  of  place,  nurses,  and  char- 
women, 

On  the  ground-floor  a large  apartment  has 
been  contrived,  which  is  intended  as  an  adult 
school  for  boys  and  young  men,  who  are  able 
to  pay  a small  sum  weekly  for  their  school- 
ing ; and  here  it  is  proposed  to  give  lectures 
and  cheap  concerts.  Several  inhabitants  of  the 
district  have  offered  their  services  in  carrying 
out  this  praiseworthy  object.  Here  persons 
living  in  tho  neigh'bourhood  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  spending  an  evening  in  a com- 
fortable room — a greater  boon  to  hard  work- 
ing men  than  many  imagine,  who  are  not  aware 
of  the  conditions  of  their  homes.  In  order  that 
the  most  may  be  made  of  the  premises,  the  upper 
part  of  two  of  the  houses  has  been  put  into 
good  order,  and  is  let  out  at  a reasonable  rate 
to  persons  of  a good  character  desirous  of 
living  in  a quiet  and  respectable  manner.  Wo 
direct  attention  to  this  excellent  work  with  ploa- 
sxire,  and  recommend  those  who  are  willing 
to  benefit  the  neglected  masses  of  the  metro- 
polis and  our  large  towns  to  pay  the  institu- 
tion a visit. 

The  Swamps  still  abound  ; but  the  Bridges 
are  building. 


We  have  made  arrangements  by  means  of 
which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  place  befoi’C  our 
readers  in  the  coming  year  articles  of  more 
than  usual  interest  illustrative  of  architectural 
and  social  progress  abroad.  We  shall,  further, 
continue  the  review  we  have  commenced  of 
some  of  our  large  towuis,  with  special  reference 
to  their  deficiencies  and  requirements. 


COMPETITION  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  LEEDS 
MECHANICS’  INSTITUTION  AND  SCHOOL 
OF  ART. 

The  exhibition  of  competing  designs  for  this 
institution  commenced  on  Thursday,  December  20, 
in  one  of  the  side  galleries  of  the  Music  Hall,  in 
Alhion-streefc.  This  exhibition  has  been  looked 
forward  to  with  great  interest  by  many  persons. 
The  union  of  a mechanics’  institution,  school  of 
art,  and  picture  gallery,  boys’  school  and  girls’ 
school,  end  school  of  science;  and  the  sum,  13,000?., 
to  be  expended  on  the  building  which  was  to  ac- 
commodate all  these  institutions,  gave  great  scope 
to  tho  architect’s  powers,  and  grand  designs  were 
expected  from  the  competitors.  This  expectation 
was  enhanced  by  the  eulogiums  which  have  been 
passed  on  the  plans  at  every  public  meeting  in 
Leeds  for  the  past  two  months.  Those  who  were 
interested  in  the  cause  of  architectural  beauty 
looked  forward  to  a display  of  originality  at  least, 
and  probably  of  some  genius.  It  is  true  that  the 
sum  of  money  to  be  expended  was  small,  and  tho 
ground  to  be  covered  large ; but  then  the  site  of 
the  building  was  grand;  and  it  was  certain  that 
good  men  were  working  bard  in  this  competition. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  mechanics’ 
institutions  as  standing  illustrations  of  the  utter 
sacrifice  of  feeling  to  apparent  use;  of  beauty  and 
elegance  to  commodious  utility.  This  is  necessa- 
rily the  case  in  the  management  of  these  institu- 
tions; and  unnecessarily,  though  almost  invariably, 
evident  in  the  architectural  features  of  the  build- 
ings erected  for,  or  adapted  to,  mechanics’  institu- 
tions. But,  in  Leeds,  the  Town-ball  has  created  a re- 
volution. A building  sufBciently  good  to  please  the 
Leeds  people  ten  years  ago  will  not  pass  muster 
now.  The  w’archonses  erected  latterly,  whoso 
chief  requirements  are  room  and  light,  have  added 
to  these  two  necessities  graudeiu*  and  architectural 
beauty.  The  Town-ball  and  the  Wellington-stroet 
warehouses  act  as  a standard  by  which  all  new 
buildings  are  tested;  and  great  dissatisfaction  is 
expressed  when  new  works  fail  short  of  these 
common  standards.  Thus,  the  Overseer’s  Offices 
in  East  Parade,  which  arc  now  being  erected,  arc 
loudly  and  universally  condemned  by  all  men  of 
taste  and  by  the  public  generally.  Yet  wo  would 
remind  the  Leeds  people  that  it  is  better  by  far 
than  any  municipal  building  or  any  private  build- 
ing erected  more  than  ten  years  ago  in  Leeds.  It 
is  the  standard  which  has  been  raised,  and  the 
public  taste  elevated;  and  the  architect  of  tbo 
Overseer’s  Offices  has  not  kept  pace  with  this  rapid 
improvement  in  both. 

Being  cognisant  of  these  circumstances,  it  may 
be  expected  that  no  public  body  will  venture  to 
erect  a bad  public  building  in  Leeds;  particularly 
when  the  completion  of  the  undertaking  depends 
upon  subscriptions  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  So  that  we  were  glad  to  hear  the  olt- 
repeated  praises  of  the  plans  for  tho  art  schools, 
picture  gallery,  and  mechanics’  institution  j and 
believed  that,  in  proposing  to  erect  a building 
which  should  be  a credit  to  the  town,  the  com- 
mittee was  doing  the  wisest  thing  possible,  and 
making  a powerful  claim  on  the  generosity  of 
subscribers  and  friends  of  the  institution. 

Our  first  introduction  to  these  plans  on  Thursday 
morning  showed  us  that  the  committee  has  not 
been  able  to  exercise  much  choice  in  the  matter. 
There  are  only  three  plans  out  of  the  seventeen 
competing  which  could  be  adopted  with  any  degree 
of  credit.  In  two  of  those  there  are  several 
obviously  objectionable  parts,  and  the  third  might 
be  very  considerably  improved.  But  we  shall 
notice  the  whole  of  the  plans ; and,  after  remarking 
upon  each,  give  our  own  opinion  on  the  plans 
generally,  and  tho  selected  plan  in  particular. 

The  drawings  are  arranged  in  sets,  hut  not 
numbered,  and  tho  names  of  the  architects  com- 
peting are  not  attached  to  them.  It  has  been 
stated  that  three  plans  out  of  tbo  whole  were 
selected  for  ultimate  comparison  and  choice,  and 
that  tho  authors  of  these  three  were  Mr.  Brodrick, 
Messrs.  Perkins  & Backhouse,  and  Mr.  Shaw  ; all, 
oddly  enough,  Leeds  architects.  It  is,  moreover, 
no  secret  as  to  who  are  the  authors  of  the  majority 
of  tlie  designs ; and,  whilst  examining  the  plans  for 
this  criticism,  we  invariably  heard  the  spectators 
speak  of  the  designs  as  Mr.  So-and-so’s,  and  not  by 
tho  motto  attached  to  them.  We  shall,  however, 
only  refer  to  tho  selected  three  under  the  names 
of  the  authors : the  rest  we  shall  notice  by  motto.* 


• We  should  here  remark  that  the  principal  conditions 
of  the  competition  were,— 1st.  That  the  building  should  he 
so  arranged  that  the  school  of  art  wing,  the  art  gallery, 
and  class-rooms  for  hoys  and  girls  might  be  erected  lirst ; 
leaving  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  library,  ball,  and 
reading-room  to  be  erected  afterwards,  t'nti.  Thatcertain 
syecitied  rooms,  with  dimensions  given,  should  be  kept  in 
one  block  orwiiig ; ami  that  other  rooms  should  he  kept 
in  the  other  block  or  wing  to  be  erected  afterwards. 
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TflE  BUILDER. 


[Dec.  29,  1860. 


“M.I.B.A.” — The  selected  design  of  I^Fr.  C. 
lirodrick,  architect  of  the  Town-liall,  is  on  the 
plan  of  a rectangle,  and  is  one  of  the  few  that  are 
60  treated.  The  site  of  the  new  building  is  not 
itself  rectangular,  one  of  the  angles  of  the  oblong 
being  reduced,  making  a trapezoidal  form. 

The  plan  chosen  has  afai,-ade  to  the  three  streets 
by  which  the  site  will  be  surrounded.  It  is  in 
the  Italian  style.  The  entrance  in  the  centre  of 
the  principal  front  is  elaborately  decorated.  It 
is  approached  by  several  blocks  of  stepsj  and,  on 
each  side  of  the  site,  is  a recumbent  lion.  The 
doorway  itself  contains  elaborate  carvings,  both 
of  mouldings,  caryatides,  Ac.;  and  the  two  pilas- 
ters which  break  the  fat^'ade  and  rise  to  the  top  of 
the  building  arc  surmounted  by  a segmental  pedi- 
ment, filled  richly  with  sculpture.  The  general 
character  of  the  elevation  is  that  of  a large  un- 
broken rectangular  block,  relieved  only  by  the 
before-mentioned  pediment  and  the  vase-like  forms 
surmounting  the  pilasters  on  each  side.  A very 
noble  tier  of  windows  runs  round  the  whole  of  the 
three  fronts  of  the  building  on  the  ground  lloor, 
and  gives  abundance  of  light  to  the  rooms  in  it. 
The  whole  of  the  first  floor  (the  building  consists 
of  basement,  ground,  and  first  floors)  is  lighted 
from  the  roof,  being  appropriated  to  the  school 
of  art,  picture  gallci-y,  and  school  of  science. 
The  Iccturc-ball  is  in  the  centre  of  the  huildiug, 
and  is  circular  on  the  model  (so  the  accompany- 
ing statement  says)  of  the  Rotunda  at  Dublin, 
atidis  77  feet  in  diameter.  The  picture  gallery  and 
schools  of  art  and  science  surround  this  great 
central  hall  on  three  sides;  and,  on  the  fourth 
(the  back),  the  hall  occupies  the  ground  to  the 
extent  of  the  site.  The  ground  floor  is  devoted 
to  the  reading-room,  library,  and  ofRccs  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  to  the  girls’  school.  The 
basement  i.s  occupied  on  one  side  by  the  hoys’ 
school,  dwelling-rooms  for  porter,  and  waiting- 
rooms,  Ac.;  wliilst  benculli  the  hall  is  a large 
room  of  the  same  form  as  above,  to  be  devoted 
to  tea-parties. 

So  inucli  for  the  internal  aiTangcraents,  which 
appear,  cx'ccpt  in  some  slight  particulars,  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Let  us  now  glancu  at  tbe  ex- 
terior. It  has  been  noticed  that  tbe  whole  of  the 
first-floor  is  lighted  from  the  [roof:  tliero  are, 
consocjuently,  no  windows  above  the  ground-floor 
windows.  Thxis  it  will  he  seen  that  the  whole 
of  the  top  of  the  building,  for  one-third  its  entire 
height,  is  a dead  wall,  which,  unbroken  except  by 
a cornice,  gives  a heavy  leaden  appearance  to  an 
otherwise  grand  and  well-designed  structure.  The 
roof  is  low,  and  surmounted  by  a picturesque 
cresting,  in  some  degree  helping  to  relieve  the 
weight  of  the  dead-wall.  'We  would  suggest  that 
a parapet  should  surmount  the  cornice  instead  of 
the  present  flat  wall ; and,  instead  of  the  flat  space 
between  the  cornice  and  the  ground-floor  win- 
dows, the  wall  should  he  broken  up  at  intervals 
by  has  reliefs  or  other  sculpture.  A smooth  stone 
budding  jis  this  is  would,  in  a few  years,  become 
blackened  by  the  factory  smoke,  like  the  Vhiloso- 
phical  Hall,  m I’urk-row,  Leeds ; and  then  this 
tuird  of  the  elevation,  Avhich  is  unbroken,  will  be 
like  a huge  leaden  cofliii,  sepulchral,  licavv,  and 
excessively  ugly. 

" I’roiksso  dvilnis,”  tljo  second  selected  dcsit-n 
(by  Messrs.  Perkins  & linckhonse),  chinis  to  bo  in 
the  I lulor  style,  tbough  there  .ore  not  wiintinir 
feitnres  in  it  ivliicli  iiro  of  any  style  Init  Tudor 
Ibis  design  has  been  described  as  being  Classical 
on  the  gromid-iloor.  and  Gothic  iibovet  the  win. 
doivs  oil  the  gromid- floor  being  circiilar-headed 
and  plain,  whilst  the  first-floor  windows  are 
bowed,  with  tracery.  The  top  of  the  building  is 
surniouiitcd  by  a fitteenth-century  parapet.  At 
the  angle  of  the  principal  front  is  a lingc  dome. 

The  Iccturo.hiill  is  92  feet  by  61  feet,  of  very  good 
form,  and  will  accommodate  2,067  personsf  ^The 

room.  1 he  decoration  of  the  hall,  which  is  shown 
in  a separate  drawing,  is  most  unsatisfactory. 

A f l^eing  by  Messrs.  Shaw 

A Sons),  IS  the  third  plan  selected  out  of  the  com- 
petition.  It  IS  Tudor  in  style,  the  principal  fea- 

tii  e being  an  octagonal  lantern-tower.— not  alto- 
gether destitute  of  character  in  itself,  but  whollv 

ne  “feck  r an  f 7*'”  ‘'"i"'  ” is 

the  feet,  an  absurd  plan,  considering 

the  m [ “f  ‘ke  audience  must  he  from 

the  leetarer.  There  are  two  galleries,  one  above 
the  other  in  the  hall,  whieli  have  a bad  effect 
The  general  effect  of  the  e.vterior  is  trifling  .S 
pttt},  and  the  windows  are  small.  “ 

1 7d,7;l77™7i,7'.’.’  eives  ns  an  exterior  like 


plans  in  competition.  It  complies  with  the  con- 
ditions most  scrupulously.  The  Iccture-hail  is 
BO  feet  by  70  feet : the  picture-gallery  is  con- 
structed ou  the  South  Kensington  model : the 
accommodation  for  the  class-rooms,  both  for  the 
school  of  art  and  other  classes,  is  admirable.  Tbe 
plan  possesses  one  feature  peculiar  to  itself : the 
great  hall  is  in  the  angle  of  the  plan,  and  stretches 
diagonally  across  the  site,  whilst  on  one  side  is  a 
separate  entrance  to  the  school  of  art  and  picture- 
gallery  ; and  on  the  other  side  a separate  entrance 
to  the  day  schools.  Xo  other  competitor  lias  coped 
with  the  difficulty  of  tbe  site  as  the  author  of  this 
plan  has.  It  is  nndouhtedly  the  most  masterly 
arrangement  in  tlie  competition.  The  cost  of  the 
building  is  estimated  at  13,000A;  the  sum  to  be 
expended.  I 

Red  Cross  in  a Circle,— a device.— Tliis  is  the  I 
most  highly  and  elaborately  wrought  of  the  Gothic  ‘ 
plans.  In  a series  of  nine  powerfully  executed 
drawings,  the  author  gives  us  most  detailed  and 
minute  plaus,  elevations,  and  perspective.  Tlie 
general  character  of  the  elevation  is  simple  : the 
entrance  is  llnnkcd  by  two  towers  with  high- 
pitched  roofs  : the  roof  of  the  school  of  art  is  also 
high-pitched ; that  of  the  lecture-theatre  semi- 
circular. The  author  makes  the  most  of  the  dead 
wall  of  the  picture-gallery,  by  constructional 
brickwork. 

Tho  internal  arrangements  of  this  plan  seem 
very  successful,  and  proceed  from  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  various  departments,  especially  ' 
of  the  art  department ; which,  judging  from  the  ‘ 
accompanying  statement,  the  author  seems  to 
have  studied,  and  taken  much  pains  about.  The 
lecture-theatre,  designed  to  scat  2,000  persons,  is 
107  feet  by  61  feet,  and  is  u noble  Gothic  hall. 

It  IS  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a gallery. 
The  plans  include  an  elaborate  system  of  warming 
by  means  of  hot  air,  and  of  ventilation  by  a shaft 
in  a central  courtyard.  Tbe  decoration  of  tho 
hall  IS  eifective.  IVc  would  suggest  to  the  author 
of  these  plans  that  his  design  is  considerably 
marred  by  heavy  peuwork  in  his  perspective; 
though  this  seems  a fault  of  haste,  for  the  woik- 
manship  in  all  the  others  is  masterly.  And  if  the 
author  will  allow  us,  we  will  remind  him  that 
I thirteenth-century  costumes  are  not  common  in 
Leeds  at  present,  and  that  his  perspective  is  not 
improved  by  them.  ^Also,  that  the  spiral  column 
of  the  human  figure  is  a continuous  joint  at  inter- 
vals of  an  inch  and  a half,  or  less,  and  not  a ver- 
tical shaft,  having  a hinge  in  the  middle  like  a 
peket-knifo.  A memorandum  of  this  sort  will 
bo  valuable  to  all  the  other  architects  engaged  in 
this  competition,  as  well  as  to  our  Giottesciuc 
friend.  ^ 

Red  Cross  in  a Blue  Circle, — a device. — The 
chief  feature  in  the  elevation  is  a very  high-pitched 
roof  and  dome.  We  will  not  bo  responsible  for. 


j -I-  ''''  Acopuiioiuie  lur 

describing  the  style  of  this  design  : the  best  cha- 
racteristic of  it  is,  that  real  brick  is  used.  The 


KivuB  us  an  exterior  lilfi' 
,ln''7-“T  Coliseum,  e.vecssively 

tlassical.jet  liossessiiig  considerable  power.  Tlieie 
canbeiioiiiiestionbnt  tb.et  the  urra.igcinci  s of 
this  pliiii  arc  iiiflullely  Biipcrior  to  all  the  other 


. JO  ilocu.  aue 

arrangements,  however,  are  not  good.  Great  pains 
have  been  taken  to  make  the  most  of  the  design, 
which  has  fourteen  drawings  to  explain  it,  and  is 
very  creditably  executed.  The  Icctiire-liall  is  100 
feet  by  60  feet,  and  not  a bad  room. 

Three  Concentric  Circles,— a device.— The  in- 
tcrnal  arrangements  of  this  plan  are  really  good, 
bnt  the  exterior  is  so  unfortunate  that  we  shall  not 
consider  the  design  at  any  length.  It  is  a stone 
building  and,  in  the  upper  story,  has  clustered 
sliafts  of  green  and  red,  the  only  colours  iu  it 
which  look  like  small  wa.x  tapers  borrowed  from  a 
Christmas  tree.  The  author  is  evidently  not  at 
homo  III  the  style  he  adopts,  which  is  a sort  of 
Italian, 

We  will  here  deviate  from  our  task,  to  protest 
against  the  use  of  monograms  of  a simple  cha- 
racter. Ihe  last  three  designs  have  all  concentric 
circles  as  a monogram,  and  two  have  internal 
crosses.  This  is  confusing,  and  may  be  of  dis- 
advantage to  a competitor.  We  also  protest 
against  long  Latin  sentences,  as  in  the  next 
design  we  notice,  though  we  only  give  the  com- 
meucemeut  of  it.  Surely  architects  cun  find 

‘'v  r 0^  sufficient  chu- 
rnctei  to  individuali/.e  their  designs ; and  ifthev 
only  can  iivokl  “B.-icclsior’'  imfl  “Amicus,''  tbev 
are  safe.  ' •' 

'•Scrvetiir  ail  Imam,”  Ac,,  Ac.,  Ac.— Tills  GoUiic 
plan  IS  iiulicalivc  of  great  practice  in  cottage  arebi- 
tecture,  which  the  iiiitlicr  must  have  had  j anti  fiat 
IS  not  a good  preparation  for  tho  dcsigiiinK  of  a 
largo  huilding  On  the  right  is  an  immoiiso  hall 
w til  log  , .pitched  roof,  like  a Belgian  Hotel  de 
Villc,  without  the  doriiicrs  and  gablets.  On  the 
eft  are  clusters  of  gables,  small,  aud  dwarfed  by 
tbe  barge  liiill.  The  arrangements  in  tills  plan 
• ue  adiiiirablc.  Tbe  details  of  tho  windows  are 
exceedingly  beautiful,  aniUhorouglily  well  drawn. 


Tho  hall  Is  of  a had  form.  Tew  architects  seem 
to  take  the  trouble  to  make  such  perspectives  as 
the  author  has  executed. 

“ Sit  Lux,  et  Lux  Fuit.” — Another  Gothic  plan, 
tho  principle  characteristic  being  a picturesque 
tower  of  great  elegance.  The  lectiiTC-hall,  GO  feet 
by  105  feet.  The  other  internal  arraDgements 
arc  both  good  and  commodious. 

"Art  and  Science.”— In  seven  drawings  tho 
author  gives  a detailed  plan  of  .arrangements 
which  (judging,  as  we  have  invariably  done,  from 
the  printed  instructions)  arc  not  of  the  best  pos- 
sible character,  much  space  being  lost  in  corridors 
and  passages.  The  exterior  is  Italian,  and 
heavy.  ^ The  lecturc-Jiall,  92  feet  by  50  feet,  is 
better  in  form  than  in  tlie  majority  of  plans,  the 
I prevailing  error  being  to  make  the  hall  too  lonir 
I for  its  breadth.  “ 

I " An  Old  Friend.”— An  Italian  design.  The 
, author  of  this  design,  u horn  we  suppose  to  be  a 
j Leeds  man,  proposes  to  devote  400A  of  the  arebi- 
^ tect’s  commission  to  the  external  carving,  of  which 
j there  is  abundance.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a delicate 
j bait,  hut  has  been  signally  unsuccessful.  The  most 
I origin.al  part  of  the  plan  is  a large  corner  dome, 

I the  lower  part  of  which  acts  as  a vestibule  to  tlic 
lecture-theatre. 

I " Connoissanco  ” submits  six  dr.awings  of  a red 
j bnck  design,  with  a corner  hnitcrn-towcr,  not 
I without  character.  The  author  laments  the  haste 
with  which  he  has  had  to  produce  bis  drawings, 
and  having  to  send  them  in  incomplete.  We  no- 
tice  this  design  for  no  other  reason  than  to  pro- 
I pose  to  the  author  that  he  should  get  some  one  to 
' write  his  description  of  coinpctitional  works  for 
him.  There  are  not  two  lines  of  the  description 
without  four  or  five  words  wrongly  spelt:  the 
author  dispenses  with  full  stops,  and  is  not  very 
lu.xuriant  of  commas.  Tho  ridiculous  vorhinge 
bad  spelling,  and  .absurd  composition  of  tliis  de- 
scription ilisgrucc  the  competitor.  If  "Con* 
noissance”  is  a foreigner,  wo  apologise  for  our 
remarks;  hut,  if  an  Englishmaii,  we  arc  sorry  for 
him. 

“Ars  ct  Scientia.”  — Elevation  classical  and 
meagre,  not  necessary  accompaniments  of  each 
other.  The  Iccturc-hall  has  two  galleries— a hail 
feature.  The  internal  arrangements  good  and 
commodious.  Tlio  picture-gallery  is  80  feet  by 
30  feet,  and  built  on  the  South  Kensington  model, 
which,  by  the  way,  seems  to  be  the  model  for  ii 
large  number  of  competitors. 

"Ut  Prosim.” — Italian,  with  portico  and  cen* 
traldomo.  A bad  and  minute  edition  of  the  Leeds 
Town-liall. 

_ " Per  Ardua.”— A Gothic  design.  Totally  in- 
significant;  no  unity  or  subordination  of  parts. 
Cottage  architecture  applied  to  a large  huildiu" 
tfiusi  be  unsuccessful.  ^ 

"Intent.” — This  is  a design  which  seems  to 
have  cost  the  author  little  trouble.  The  clcvu- 
tion,  m a pseudo-Italian  stjle,  is  so  unsatisfactory 
in  point  of  design,  that  no  excellence  of  arrange- 
ment could  possibly  compensate  for  it. 

Having  glanced  at  all  the  designs,  wo  must  now 
®‘'^y  ^ fh'v  words  concerning  the  competition  it- 
self. There  arc  eleven  Classical  and  five  GoLliic 


sclt.  There  arc  eleven  Classical  and  five  Gothic 
designs,  three  only  of  which  seem  to  us  worthy 
of  consideration.  These  are—"  Fortiter  ct  Fide- 
litcr,”  Red  Cross  in  a Circle,  aud  Mr.  BroOrick’s. 
We  have  carefully  compared  all  the  plans,  room 
with  room,  judging  in  all  cases  by  the  ])riuted 
instructions.  Concerning  the  two  first : both  are 
so  good  that  it  seems  to  us  merely  the  question 
of  Classic  or  Gothic  as  to  which  should  bo  se- 
lected. Both  not  only  comply  with  .all  conditions, 
bnt  show,  iu  provislonary  rooms  not  asked  for,  a 
very  close  knowledge  of  tbe  subject.  All  tlie 
rooms  arc  well  lighted : the  arrangements  are 
simple  and  distinct : no  space  is  lost  iu  either; 
the  central  courtyard,  iu  tbe  Gothic  design, 
being  most  valuable  as  a means  of  access  for 
carts  and  goods-  Both  of  these  designs  can  he 
built  in  two  parts — the  art  department  first,  and 
the  Inall  of  the  Mechanica’  Institution  afterwards. 
Both  can  be  built  for  tho  money  (13,000/.)  as  the 
dc.sigii!:;  now  stand. 

Concerning  Mr.  Brodrick’s  design,  we  have  only 
to  say  that,  if  it  suits  tho  committee  of  tho 
Mechanics’  Institution,  the  committee  has  en- 
tirely misled  all  the  other  competitors  by  the 
issue  of  the  printed  conditions.  Mr.  Brodrick 
is  the  only  competitor  who  has  systematically 
neglected  compliance  with  the  principal  condi- 
tions, and  his  design  has  been  chosen.  We  must 
explain.  Condition  No,  2 says.- — “Theiilausto 
be  so  arranged  that,  if  necessary,  the  school  of  art 
wing,  including  the  art  gallery  and  the  class- 
rooms, &c.,  may  be  erected  first,  leaving  the 
alcchanics’  Institution,  library,  and  reading- 
room,  Ac.,  to  be  erected  aftorw.ards.”  Mr.  Bro- 
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ilrick  bas  placed  part  of  the  school  of  art  over 
the  library  and  reading-room,  and  a tea-room, 
which  was  to  be  on  the  basement  of  the  school 
of  art,  he  has  placed  under  the  central  hall ; 
so  that  with  his  plan  it  is  impossible  the  two 
sections  can  be  built  separately.  Condition  No. 
5 says: — “The  total  cost  of  the  building  is  uot 
to  exceed  13,000?.,”  &c.  The  selected  plan  ex- 
ceeds that  sum,  without  the  lions  at  the  entrance, 
the  pediment  over  the  doorway,  or  the  caryatides. 
In  the  table  of  dimensions  given  in  the  instruc- 
tions, the  number  required  to  be  accommodated 
in  the  lecture-hall  is  2,000.  Mr.  Brodrick  states 
in  his  description  that  his  hall  will  only  seat 
1,G00;  and,  if  more  space  be  required,  the  audi- 
ence must  look  through  the  glass  screens  or  door- 
ways at  the  back  of  the  hall,  standing;  or  a 
g.allcry  be  erected  on  the  external  landing  for 
each  lecture  requiring  sitting  room  for  2,000. 

Now,  we  do  not  wish  to  pass  a judgment  on  the 
committee  of  selection,  which  committee,  we  sup- 
pose, includes  the  men  of  taste  who  are  subscribers 
to  the  institution  ; but  we  will  quote  to  them  the 
12th  coudition  issued  by  themselves : “ As  the 
only  object  of  these  conditions  is  to  secure  proper 
and  strict  impartiality  in  the  selection,  so  that  the 
best  design  may  be  adopted  without  improper  in- 
fluence or  prejudice,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
be  strictly  complied  with:  any  breach  of  them  Kill 
certainly  exclude  the  Jraivings.'’ 

A sliort  time  before  the  drawings  were  sent  in, 
a circular  was  sent  to  the  competitors  to  say  that 
iu  case  of  any  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  school 
of  art  rooms,  some  of  them  might  be  placed  in  the 
Mechanics’  Institution  wing.  This,  of  course,  en- 
tirely altered  all  the  previous  conditions;  but  it  was 
sent  too  late  to  be  of  use  to  tlic  majority  of  tlio 
competitors,  who  have  not  been  able  to  sdter  and 
improve  their  plans  by  the  arr.ingemcnt.  Thus 
we  find  that  in  the  best  plans  the  original  iu- 
stmetions  are  observed  strictly ; curiously,  how- 
ever, the  permission  was  used  in  the  selected 
plan. 

M'e  will  ask  this  qnostion  in  the  name  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  adhered  to  the  original  con- 
ditions. Did  the  committee  authorise  the  issue 
of  the  second  circular  reversing  the  first,  and  was 
it  issued  on  the  representation  of  the  majority  of 
the  competitors,  or  by  the  rcquo.st  of  the  author 
of  the  selected  plan  ? It  is  due  to  those  who  have 
spent  ranch  valuable  time  in  this  competition  that 
good  faith  should  be  observed  towards  them.  It 
is  right  and  just  that  others  besides  local  men 
should  have  a fair  chance.  Competitional  morality 
on  the  part  of  committees  is  not  high.  We 
should  he  glad  to  hear  a satisfactory  explanation 
of  this  instance  of  competitiomil  injustice.  We 
do  not  know  personally  one  of  the  competitors. 
But  we,  in  common  with  other  professional  organs, 
have  a direct  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  strict 
integrity  in  public  competitions. 

It  was  stated  in  one  of  the  local  papers  that  the 
three  selected  plans  were  referred  to  Mr.  J^cott, 
for  Lis  opinion.  Wc  should  be  glad  to  know  if 
the  three  were  submitted  to  that  gentleman,  and 
whether  he  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
printed  conditions,  which  the  committee  bad 
issued. 

Our  object  in  this  inquiry  is  to  give  the  nn- 
successful  competitors  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
fresli  confidence  in  the  fairness  of  competitors;  for 
some  of  them  seem  to  have  that  confidence  sli.akcn; 
and,  we  confess,  not  entirely  without  grounds. 


ON  ACOUSTICS.* 

Tnn  next  unfavourable  agency  named  was  that 
of  obstacles.  Sometimes  in  buildings  of  some  size 
obstacles  in  the  shape  of  columns,  not  only  may 
be  tolerated,  but  will  bring  benefici:il  results  after 
them  on  account  of  the  good  they  do  in  breaking  up 
or  cutting  oft’  vacant  spaces.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  columns  in  churches,  which, 
obstacles  though  they  may  be  to  direct  sight  and 
hearing,  often  help  to  prevent  reverberation,  and 
always  are  essential  to  that  system  of  construc- 
tion with  a nave  and  side  aisles,  which  is  not 
only  ennobled  by  ancient  tradition,  but  also 
found  to  suit  well  with  modern  requirements. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  to  comfort  in  hearing 
is  the  interference  of  some  one’s  liead  between  the 
auditor  and  the  speaker.  Where  the  speaker  is 
not  very  high  up  indeed,  and  the  audience  occupy 
a level  floor  of  any  great  extent,  the  inconveui- 
ence  from  this  cause  is  much  felt,  and  some  par- 
tial elevation  of  the  back  of  such  a floor  is  often 
attempted. 

A method  of  securing  an  undisturbed  r.ay  of 
sound  and  line  of  sight  for  each  auditor  was  first 
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published  by'  Mr.  Scott  Bussell  in  the  “Edinburgh 
New  Philosophic  Journal,”  vol.  xxvii.,  for  1839, 
and  has  since  been  re-described  and  illustrated  by 
Lachez,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  practised 
more  or  less  perfectly’  by  the  Bomans.  It  consists 
in  a system  for  setting  out  the  heiglit  of  the  scats, 
by  which  they  fall  into  a curve,  called  by  Mr. 
Scott  Bussell  the  is-acoustic,  or  equal-hearing 
curve.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows : — 
Having  a section  of  the  room,  and  having  de- 
termined the  position  of  the  speaker  and  the 
seats,  you  proceed  to  determine  the  height  at 
which  you  will  place  the  speaker  above  the  first 
auditor.  This  settled,  draw  a line  from  the  speak- 
er’s moutli,  aud  let  it  touch  the  point  where  the 
top  of  the  head  of  the  first  auditor  ought  to  be. 
This  will  fall  on  the  line  nmrkiug  the  position  of 
the  second  auditor,  aud  you  fix  the  height  for  his 
seat,  so  that  this  visual  line  will  come  below  his 
eye  or  ear — for  this  allowing  some  average  dimen- 
sion. Prom  the  point  thus  obtained,  set  up  a 
height  which  will  give  the  top  of  the  head  of  this 
second  auditor,  and  so  on. 

The  dimensions  that  Ijachez  advises  to  be  fol- 
lowed are : — 

m.  m.  ft.  in.  ft.  lii. 

Back  to  back  of  seats  0.6o  to  075  i.o.  I llitoZ  5i 

Hei^fhtof  seat 0‘4S  i.c.  l 5.' 

Mean  height  from  top 

of  scat  to  eye 075  i.c.  2 Sj 

Mean  heightirom  eye 

to  top  of  head  not 

less  than 0M5  5,"„  in.  1)  0 

Better  as  much  as  ..  0'30  0 12 

Mr.  Scott  Bussell  recommouds  for  f.ice-room, 
or  the  height  from  the  mark  for  the  supposed 
position  of  the  eye  to  the  top  of  the  head,  an 
allowance  of  18  inches. 

The  nearer  to  the  front  seat  the  object  to  be 
seen  or  person  to  be  heard  is  placed,  and  the 
lower  it  is,  the  more  steep  will  be  the  inclination 
of  the  seats. 

The  farther  removed  and  the  higher  elevated 
the  object  is,  the  less  steep  will  be  the  curve  which, 
in  such  cases,  even  dips  down  at  the  commence- 
ment of  its  course. 

The  seats  in  the  Handel  orchestra  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  will  give  a good  idea  of  the  nature  of  this 
is-acoustic  curve. 

There  is  a great  advantage  besides  the  direct 
radiation  of  sound  to  auditors  thus  placed,  and  it 
is,  that  they  are  almost  of  necessity  free  from  the 
effects  of  echo.  To  make  a stepped  arrangement 
of  seats  perfect,  they  should  be  arranged  on  a 
sweep  on  plan,  ami  then  every  auditor  will  have 
his  face  directed  towards  the  speaker — willh.'ive 
an  iminterrnpted  sight  and  hearing,  and  will  be 
free  from  echo  at  his  back  ; for  if  any  such  echo 
exists,  it  must  pass  over  the  heads  of  every  one 
but  those  in  the  very  b.mk  row  of  all. 

The  remaiuiiig  obstacle  is  nnshapclincss  and 
bad  proportion. 

Tiiat  a disproportionate  room  is  b;\d  for  sound  is 
a fact  long  since  admitted,  and  holds  good  whe- 
ther that  room  he  large  or  small;  but  when  this 
has  been  said,  and  experience  has  been  appc.ilod 
to  for  confirmation  of  the  fact,  there  is  very  little 
that,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  architectu- 
ral acoustics,  can  be  added.  The  subject  has  been 
alluded  to  before,  :ind  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion of  what  is  an  admitted  truth  was  then  given, 
namely — that  if  all  the  dimensions  are  not  in  pro- 
portion to  one  another,  the  note  of  the  room  will 
not  be  good  and  pure.  It  is  very  possible  that,  in 
time,  w’c  shall  know  this  for  certain,  and  shall 
know,  too,  what  precise  series  of  numbers  are  best 
for  dimensions,  so  that  a room  may'  be  “ voiced” 
beforehand,  like  a bell  or  an  organ-pipe,  by  calcii- 
liitiun.  But  wc  have  not  reached  such  knowledge 
yet. 

In  comiection  with  proportion,  however,  I ought 
to  draw  your  attcutlou  to  the  great  division  w'hich 
seems  to  obtain  between  buildings  for  sound. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  two  main  divisions  of  speak- 
ing places,  in  the  one  (of  which  an  ancient  theatre 
is  a type),  sound  is  directly  radiated  from  the 
speaker  to  the  hearer  much  as  in  the  open  air. 
Those  should  approach  a circular  or  semi-circular 
shape,  and  an  equal  dimension  in  every  way. 

The  second  sort  are  those  where  the  form  of  the 
building  combines  with  the  initial  direction  of  the 
sound,  or  imparts  such  a direction  to  it,  and  con- 
ducts it  onwards  iu  ouc  direction.  The  majority 
of  large  rooms  are  of  this  class. 

Probalfiy,  therefore,  one  or  other  set  of  forms 
and  proportions  must  prevail.  If  the  building  is 
to  be  on  tbe  radiating  principle,  it  must  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  avoid  reflection  of  sounds,  and 
may  be  lofty,  but  must  approach  a semicircle  or 
a circle  on  plan. 

If  conduction  is  to  assist,  then  there  must  be 
one  dimension  decidedly  prcdominatuig  over  the 


others,  aud  that  dimension  should  be  the  length 
away'  from  the  speaker,  and  should  regulate  the 
width  and  height ; witli  the  proviso,  that  in  these 
buildings  the  proportions  should  be  rather  long 
than  short,  and  rather  low  than  high. 

With  cue  example  of  an  influence  upon  sound 
in  galleries  and  long  rooms,  which  is  unquestion- 
ably duo  to  the  proportions  of  the  room,  and  will 
be  modified  by  every’  modification  of  those  pro- 
portions, we  shall  have  done  with  the  topic. 

It  must  have  often  occurred  to  persons  listening 
to  music  in  a tolerably  long  hall  or  gallery,  to 
notice  that  there  ^^are  portions  where  the  sound 
appear.s  more  distinct  than  in  others.  This  was 
very  noticeable  in  the  Floral  Hall  at  tlie  time 
concerts  were  given  there,  and  may,  I understand, 
be  detected  in  St.  James’s  Hall, 

Tliis  phenomenon  coincides  with  an  interesting 
investigation  of  Savart,  published  by  him  in  the 
Annales  de  Chimie.  lie  invented  an  apparatus 
for  showing  visibly  the  actual  condition  of  the  air 
in  a room  during  the  time  that  a continuous  sound 
of  great  intensity  was  kept  up;  and  I mention 
this  investigation,  uot  as  having  been  pushed  so 
far  by  him  as  to  lead  to  any  practical  result,  but 
rather  as  showing  that  methods  exist  by  which 
we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  arrive  at  information 
as  to  tbe  acoustic  condition  of  the  air  iu  rooms  to 
a degree  hitherto  unatterapted. 

The  sound  employed  in  this  investigation  w’as 
that  of  a bell  fixed  in  front  of  an  open  cylinder  of 
such  dimensions  as  to  be  suitable  to  reinforce 
powerfully  the  note  of  the  bell;  and  a sound  wa.s 
obtained  by  this  apparatus  of  such  intensity  as  to 
he  hardly  hearable.  The  cfl’octs  of  this  sound  on 
the  air  were  made  visible  by  a sort  of  artificial 
ear,  formed  of  a tliiu  membr:ine  stretched  tightly 
over  a small  wooden  frame,  .and  lightly  sprinkled 
with  sand. 

Tliis  membrane,  when  near  the  hell,  became 
excited,  so  that  the  sand  on  its  surface  was  thrown 
into  an  agitation,  hut  on  moving  it  to  aud  fro 
along  the  room,  places  were  found  where  the 
agitation  varied  ; in  some  parts  it  became  very  in- 
tense, in  others  very  moderate,  and  on  exploring 
every  part  of  the  room,  it  was  established  that 
the  points  of  greatest  intensity  formed  a spiral 
Hue,  making  several  revolutions  during  the  length 
of  the  apartment.  On  opening  an  end-window, 
this  spiral  could  be  traced  as  continued  into  tlio 
air  beyond  for  a considerable  distance.  The  dis- 
tance from  ono  turn  of  this  spiral  to  another  was 
not  equal  to  the  length  of  the  undulation  ])ropcr 
to  the  note  sounded  ; It  became  greater  the  larger 
the  apartment,  and  in  a long  gallery  approached 
the  length  of  the  sound-wave. 

When  the  windows  iu  a clnnnber  were  opened, 
the  position  of  this  line  of  loudest  souud,  which, 
by-tlie-byc,  was  dlstiuctly  perceptible  to  the  ear, 
as  well  as  visibly  demonstrated  by  the  moving 
sand,  was  altered,  but  moving  about  the  sounding 
apparatus  from  one  p:irt  of  the  apartment  to 
aiiotliei  did  not  cause  any  such  alteration,  whicli 
seems  to  show  that  this  property  of  a room,  if  once 
decidedly  manifested,  cannot  be  altered  by  moving 
the  position  of  the  speaker,  but  will  only  be 
affected  by  changes  in  the  room  itself. 

We  have  now  got  together  some  few  materials 
for  the  design  of  an  acoustic  building.  Let  us  fur 
a little  consider  how  they  have  been  applied,  or 
can  be  applied  to  various  descriptions  of  structure, 
commencing  xvitli  an  imjuiry  how  far  the  simple 
consideration  of  size  ought  to  modify  the  treat- 
ment. 

The  safe  limit  of  direct  radiation  can,  of  cour.se, 
only  he  very  approximately  ascertained,  but  com- 
paring the  results  obtained  by  Saunders’s  oxjjcri- 
ments,  w'lth  the  observations  of  that  accomplished 
philosopher  as  well  as  architect.  Sir  Ciiristopher 
Wren,  we  may  saj'  approximately,  that  if  wc 
were  to  enclose  a space  uot  exceeding  70  feet  in 
length  by  a somewhat  smaller  breadth,  wc  should 
be  quite  safe  in  presuming  that  the  natural  radia- 
tion of  a human  voice  of  ordinary  power  would 
reach  all  the  audience  with  no  assistance,  when 
the  speaker  xvas  placed  in  the  best  position  for 
being  well  heard,  provided  always  we  were  able  to 
insure  that  no  echo  from  any  part  of  the  walls 
should  interrupt.  Should  onr  building  bo  much 
larger  than  this  size  it  will  become  desirable  to 
assist,  if  practicable,  the  voice  of  the  speaker.  If 
we  apprehend  a cojisiderable  interference  of  any 
obstacle  with  the  souud,  this  may  he  too  groat  a 
dimension  to  be  safe.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  cir- 
cumstances .are  all  favourable,  it  may,  pcrh.aps,  be 
exceeded. 

The  conditions  under  which  a single  speaker  can 
best  address  an  auditory  depending  upon  direct 
radiation,  have  been  already  referred  to.  The 
building  should  have  a circular  outline,  and  he  in 
extout  something  more  than  a semicircle.  'Jlio 
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scnts  should  rise  one  above  another,  and  the  speaker 
should  be  pretty  well  forward  among  Ins  auditors  ; 
and  the  remotest  auditor  should  not  be  beyond  the 
limits  of  direct  radiation. 

The  most  perfect  type  of  these  buildings,  seems 
to  have  been  an  ancient  Greek  theatre;  especially 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  chorus  which  occupied 
the  most  forward  part  of  the  stage,  was  the  most 
jiromiucnt  feature  in  the  earlier  Greek  plays.  In 
modern  buildings  this  form  has,  unhappily,  gone 
out  of  fashion,  except  for  scientific  lecture  theatres ; 
but  there  is  one  fine  example  in  the  great  Handel 
orchestra  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  appearance 
of  which,  when  full,  will  convey  some  idea  of  what 
the  auditorium  of  an  ancient  Greek  or  Roman 
theatre  must  Lave  been  when  crowded  with 
people.  Roman  theatres  differed  from  the  Greek 
ones  in  the  auditorium  not  exceeding  a semicircle 
in  extent,  and  in  being  constructed  even  down  to 
a late  period,  and,  when  of  large  size,  of  wood,  the 
resonance  of  which  material  was,  as  Vitruvius  tells 
us,  relied  upon  to  reinforce  the  so\md,  conse- 
quently the  ecliela,  or  brazen  reinforcing  jars  in- 
troduced into  Greek  theatres,  were  not  adopted  in 
Rome. 

Iherc  has  been  much  controversy  about  these 
echeia,  and  those  who  wish  to  know  about  them, 
will  do  well  to  consult  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Architectural  Publication  Society.”  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  observe  that,  though  in  all  probability 
the  resonance  from  them  would  not  have  flexibility 
enough  to  reinforce  speaking,  it  would  be  ad- 
mirably suited  to_  strengthen  the  cflect  of  slow'- 

sustaineddeclamntiou,especiaUy  if  that  declamation 

were  of  the  character  of  a musical  recitative  or 
chant;  and  if,  as  seems  imobable,  the  principal 
parts  of  a Greek  drama  partook  of  this  character, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  vases  would  be  a teal 
assistance. 

Among  English  lecture  theatres  that  of  the 
Royal  Institution  has  always  been  deemed  famous. 
It  resembles  Roman  theatres  in  being  constructed 
of  wood;  its  scats  are  arranged  in  a curve  similar 
to  the  is-acoustic  curve,  and  its  dimensions  are 
very  nearly  indeed  in  the  relation  to  one  another 
and  4.  Its  outline  presents  a semicircle 
of  30  feet  radius,  with  the  ends  prolonged  15  feet 
and  the  ceiling  is  flat,  the  wall  behind  the  speaker 
being  flat  also.  One  great  advantage  in  this 
building  IS  the  comparatively  small  volume  of  air 
it  contains:  the  favourable  form  and  proportions 
help  it ; but  it  no  doubt  draws  much  of  its  excel- 
lence from  the  resources  of  the  wood  employed  in 
its  construction. 

Lachez  in  his  pamphlet  gives  views  of  all  the 
principal  lecture  theatres  in  Paris,  and  points  out 
that  most  of  them  are  defective  through  having 
too  vast  a space  above  and  behind  the  speaker- 
and  he  shows  that  if  we  wish  greatly  to  extend 
the  space  of  such  an  auditory,  the  walls  should 
radiate  behind  the  speaker’s  head,  and  the  ceiling 
should  also  he  lower  where  he  is  than  elsewhere. 

All  modern  theatres  for  dramatic  performances 
depend  mamly,  though  not  exclusively,  upon  direct 
radiation.  In  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  most 
^equeutly  quoted  examples,  liowever,~that  at 
i anna,— the  form  was  such  as  to  favour  conduc- 
tion as  well  as  radiation,  while  the  resonance  of 
tlie  material,  constructed  as  it  was  iuternallv  of 
nothing  but  boards,  even  to  tbe  coiling,  no  doitbt 
helped  the  sound  very  much.  The  Parma  theatre 
IS  connected  with  the  ducal  palace,  was  built  in 

,1^  confounded  with  the 

^ucale  at  the  same  city. 

able  were  consider- 

bocb'of  ti.  ® "‘‘'S'  ‘o  ‘te 

the  width  1 130  feet,  and 

the  width  102  feet,  the  general  form  being  an  ob- 
long rounded  off  opposite  the  stage,  and  the  seats 

being  ranged  amphitheatrewise  in  steps  Not! 

withstanding  the  great  size  of  this  honro  a Imv 
voice  could  be  heard  in  every  part,  even  if  the 
speaker  was  as  much  as  10  feet  back,  making  the 
distance  from  speaker  to  hearer  140  feet  ^ 

Of  more  modern  theatres,  perhaps,  not  one  is  so 
fomous  for  acoustic  effect  as  the  Opera-house  in 
the  Ilaymarket,  which  was  brought  to  its  present 
form  internally  about  1700.  Here  again  Jo  h™ 

ttos'fS  p'raiT'r t°”“’  'I"”' 

stage  brought  so  far  forward  that  a singer  may  he 

COOTSC  k ov  “ '■"‘'l'-  1*“*  hi-abastra  of 

course,^  is  even  more  among  the  auditors-  tli« 

™Tth“  “ ya^alj  *all»w  behind  the  curtate  ■ 
cirl  n “““ory  is  a little  more  than  Zami. 
wLUl  t'vo  almost  straight  sides 

Bcenium*''*' Tho’'reT''  aanab  tbe  pro- 

scenmm.  The  ceding  is  an  eatiemely  flat  cive 
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over  the  pit,  brought  down  above  tbe  stage  to 
throw  the  voice  forward,  and  there  is  a hollow 
unoccupied  space  above  it.  Altogether  tbe  form 
is  undoubtedly  favourable  to  sound  in  a high  de- 
gree : tbe  space  above,  behind,  and  at  the  sides  of 
tbe  singer  is  restricted  as  much  as  possible,  and 
gradually  swells  out  in  the  part  where  the  sound 
is  wanted  to  expand,  while  the  divisions  of  the 
boxes  which  do  not  radiate  from  the  stage  would 
prevent  any  echo  from  the  back  wall,  and  break 
up  any  wave  of  conducted  sound.  More  import- 
ant, however,  than  tbe  form,  in  all  prob.ability,  is 
the  use  of  resonant  material  and  resonant  cavi- 
ties, and  the  entire  absence  of  plastered  surfaces. 

There  is  one  other  group  of  public  buildings 
..'bich  peculiarly  require  to  be  treated  on  the 
ampliltbcatrlcal  plan,  but  which  hitherto  have 
always  exhibited  a sort  of  unsuccessful  compro- 
mise in  their  arrangement.  I allude  to  courts  of 
justice. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  general  public 
should  bear  well,  and  they  have  therefore  usually 
been  ranged  on  steeply-inclined  benches;  but 
this  has  ordinarily  been  done  in  a square  and 
often  a cubical  room,  so  that  all  the  disadvantages 
of  the  square  corners  and  of  undue  height  above 
the  very  persons  to  whom  perfect  bearing  is  essen- 
tia], are  retained.  In  most  old  law  courts  various 
contrivances  for  contracting  the  space  above  the 
bench  are  visible;  but  it  would  be  a much  better 
construction  if  the  court  wore  from  the  com- 
mencement .arranged  so  that  there  would  be  a fair 
prospect  that  those  who  tnvsi  hear  would  hear 
perfectly,  and  that  all  others  present  would  hear 
well. 

Thc_modcrate  size  of  our  law  courts  points  to 
the  principle  of  direct  radiation  of  sound,  as  the 
one  on  which  they  must  be  constructed.  Tbe 
basilica,  on  tbe  other  hand,  tbe  form  anciently 
employed  for  the  same  purpose,  introduces  us  to 
the  consideration  of  the  second  great  division  of 
buildings,  namely,  those  where  the  transmission 
of  sound  is  assisted,  and  whose  peculiarity  is 
that  fchey^  are  oblovg.  These  divide  themselves 
naturally  into  buildings  with  a nave  and  aisles, 
and  simple  large  or  small  rooms. 

It  will  be  perhaps  desirable  to  consider  first 
t^hose  buildings  with  nave  and  aisles  of  which  the 
basilica  m.ay  serve  as  a type,  and  afterwards  to 
notice  large  rooms  ceiled  in  one  span,  and  small 
rooms. 

In  the  largo  cathedral  churches  of  Mediieval 
times,— -where  the  object  was  not  simply  to  build  a 
clnirch  just  as  large  as  a single  speaker  might  fill 
with  bis  voice,  but  to  raise  a monumental  pile  for 
ceremonials, — it  was  of  no  moment  that  the  re- 
sonance of  the  air  contained  in  the  building 
should  be  great,  so  long  ns  it  did  not  destroy  tbe 
effect  of  music;  and  these  buildings  allbrd  accord- 
-I  wonderful  illustration  of  the  sonority  of  a 
large  body  of  air,  but  very  few  of  them  are  easy 
to  fill  with  a distinct  spoken  utterance. 

_ In  Protestant  churches  of  more  moderate  dimen- 
sions, the  main  object  undoubtedly  is,  that  read 
and  spoken  words,  delivered  from  the  reading- 
desk  the  pulpit,  or  the  altar,  shall  be  perfectly 
audible  to  the  congregation.  How  far  does  the 
ordinary  arrangement  of  nave  and  aisles  effect 
tins  r 

is  no  question  that  the  columns  insepara- 
ble from  such  an  aiTangement  interfere  with 
direct  sight,  and  partly  with  direct  hearing;  but 
i believe  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
advantages  attending  upon  their  use  more  than 
counterbalance  this  disadvantage.  I have  stum- 
bled upon  a passage  on  this  subject  in  Mr.  Deni- 
son  a lectures  on  church  building,  in  whick  I think 
you  will  be  able  for  once  to  concur  with  that 
gentleman. 

c **  discovered,”  says  ho,  " that  so  far 

lrom_  the  pillars  and  aisles  and  broken  roofs  of 
Gothic  chwebes,  built  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Old  ones,  being  worse  for  bearing  in,  they  are 
generally  better  than  the  wide-spread  buddings 
it  one  span,  like  a railway  station,  which 

It  was  the  fashion  to  erect  In  large  towns  a few 
years  ago.  This  fact  is  noticed  in  two  recent 
reports  of  the  Church-Huilding  Society;  and  I 

teston™™'*  “''"“I 

mstonces  even  m small  clinichcs,  though  ivithout 

• 'f  senernl  before  1 read  it 
there,  Certainlj  some  of  the  worst  places  for 

loof,  and  of  far  less  capacity  than  many  churches 

&n  t ““t™ 

My  ,™ll‘  Iff  hear  per- 

iMtly  well;  so  tliat  iii  this,  ns  in  many  oilier 
things,  the  old  Gothic  liuilders  knew  wh^t  they 
were  about  a great  deal  better  than  we  do  " ^ 

the  system  of  open  roofs,  of  a high  pitch  so  as 

to  accord  somewhat  with  Gothic  character,  and 


carried  from  wall  to  wall  in  a single  span,  was 
some  years  ago  employed  a good  deal  for  Dissent- 
ing chapels;  and  many  instances  have  occurred 
where  these  places  are  bad  for  hearing,  in  some 
instances  to  a serious  extent.  The  English  Chapel 
Building  Society,  is  now  employing  its  efforts  to 
promote  the  erection  of  buildings  divided  into  a 
nave  and  aisles,  even  where  tbe  size  of  tlio  place 
of  worship  is  but  small. 

The  position  of  the  pulpit  in  churches  and 
chapels,  with  nave  and  aisles,  is  a point  of  con- 
siderable importance.  In  chapels  for  Dissenters, 
it  18  usually  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  end  of  the 
building,  with  tho  communion-table  in  front  of  it. 

In  churches  it  is  almost  necessarily  placed  at  tho 
side,  principally  that  it  may  not  intercept  sight  of 
the  chancel  and  hearing  of  the  Communion  service. 
Thcre^is,  however,  another  quite  as  good  reason 
for  this  position,  which  is,  that  a centre  aisle  is 
almost  essential  to  the  decent  arrangement  of  a 
church ; and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unpleasant 
to  a speaker  to  have  the  empty  bareness  of  the 
aisle  in  fput  of  him  whenever  he  lifts  his  eyes, 
while  it  is  equally  unsatisfactory  to  tbe  congrega- 
tion to  see  their  minister  as  nothing  better  than 
a dusky  shadow,  projected  on  the  light  of  the  east 
window  before  which  he  necessarily  is  fixed,  if  his 
pulpit  be  central. 

Is  this  position  acoustically  bad  for  the  pulpit? 
and  (whether  at  the  centre  or  the  sides)  should  the 
pulpit  he  far  forward  or  not  p 

In  answer  to  these  inquiries,  it  seems  clear  that 
if  the  building  be  thoroughly  good  to  speak  in,  it 
will  not  be  so  very  material  where  the  pnlpit 
stands;  but  I have  no  doubt  that  in  doubtful  or 
bad  cases,  especially  where  there  is  echo,  the  side 
position  of  the  pulpit  is  much  more  likely  to  prove 
advantageous  than  the  central  one;  and  on  that 
ground  is  to  be  recommended,  even  for  Dissenting 
places  of  worship,  for  tbe  voice  being  naturally 
directed  towards  tbe  main  mass  of  tbe  congrega- 
tion, will  be  sent,  not  straight  against  the  end  wall, 
but  obliquely  against  a side  wall. 

_ It  is,  I believe,  always  bad  to  place  a pulpit 
directly  against  a wall.  Tbe  practice  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  followed  by  many  good  archi- 
tects, is  to  put  it  forward  some  distance  into  the 
nave.  Others  withdraw  it  into  tbe  chancel,  or 
under  the  chancel  arch. 

Tho  choice  between  these  two  positions  must 
depend  rather  upon  the  shape  of  the  church,— if 
it  be  nearly  square,  so  that  the  hearers  con  he 
grouped  round  the  preacher  on  the  direct  radia- 
tion principle,  I would  put  the  pulpit  forwards 
among  them,  and  place  it  against  a column,  as  is 
done  in  the  great  Continental, churches.  If  the 
church  be  long,  and  the  hearers  must  be  reached 
rather  on  the  speaking-trumpet  or  conduction 
principle,  the  pulpit  will  probably  answer  best 
drawn  back  under  the  chancel  arch.  If  there  arc 
transepts,  and  a difficulty  is  found  in  making 
people  in  tbe  nave  hear  (and  this  often  happens 
with  transepts)  it  will  be  quite  worth  while  to  try 
drawing  the  pulpit  a little  back  into  the  chancel — 
for  it  generally  happens  in  these  cases  that  tho 
communion  service,  read  from  the  altar,  is  better 
beard  down  tbe  nave  than  either  tbe  prayers  or 
tbe  sermon,  owing  to  the  direction  the  parallel 
walls  of  the  chancel  impress  on  the  sound. 

Wren’s  churches,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  studied 
as  models  of  arrangement  for  church-building  in 
large  towns;  the  more  so,  because,  while  classic  in 
style  they  follow  the  forms  of  Gothic  churches  in 
plan  and  section.  _ It  is  remarkable  that,  uotwith- 
stauding  that  his  unrivalled  constructive  skill 
gave  him  every  inducement  to  erect  a wide  roof, 
he  has  not,  so  far  as  I know,  left  a single  church 
without  columns  in  tbe  interior,  except  only  tho 
very  smallest.  In  almost  all  cases  he  has  placed 
the  pulpit  some  way  down  the  nave,  and  in  all,  the 
proportions  of  the  cross  section,  while  they  avoid 
the  vice  of  being  cramped,  present  a certain  gene- 
ral impression  of  lowness  when  seen  on  a drawing. 

It  seems  agreed  that,  except  in  excess,  tho 
timber  trusses  of  open  timber  roofs  are  advanta- 
geous  on  account  oi  breaking  up  echoing  surfaces; 
but  I fancy  that,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  sharp  angle 
the  two  sides  of  such  a roof  make  at  the  rklgo 
J^orms  _ a noisy  sort  of  trench,  and  that  a better 
eflect  is  obtained  where  a wooden  ceiling  is  thrown 
across  at  the  level  of  the  collar  or  higher.  This 
■will  partly  depend  on  the  proportion  of  tho 
church. 

GaUeries  are.  If  properly  inclined,  not  bad  places 
to  hear  m ; but  tbe  spaces  under  them  arc,  unless 
the  galleries  are  sbaUow.  This  especiaUy  applies 
to  sidc-galleries;  an  end  gallery  may  safely  be 
deeper.  Such  a gallery  sometimes  helps  to  prevent 
an  echo,  or  the  introduction  of  one  will  often 
cneck  an  existing  echo. 

On  church  huiWiog,  fiuaUy.  we  have  among  oM 
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authonticSj  not  only  tlie  practice  of  Sir  Christopber 
Wren,  but  his  recorded  opinions,  embodied  in  a 
letter,  from  which,  had  time  permitted,  I would 
have  made  an  extract.  The  document  in  question 
is  to  be  found  in  “ The  Parentalia,'’  and  expresses 
Wren’s  conviction  that  2,000  was  about  the  ex- 
treme numbers  that  could  be  accommodated  in 
one  church,  which  be  prescribes  ought  not  to 
exceed  90  feet  long  by  GO  broad.  He  observes 
further — “ A moderate  voice  may  bo  heard  50  feet 
distant  before  the  preacher,  30  feet  on  each  side, 
and  20  feet  behind ; and  not  this  unless  the  pro- 
nunciation be  distinct  and  equal.”  And  from  this 
starting  point  he  seems  to  have  regulated  his 
practice. 

As  to  modern  practice,  the  members  of  this 
Institute  ought  to  be  able  to  furnish  full  informa- 
tion on  church  building,  considering  the  great 
activity  that  has  lately  prevailed  in  that  branch 
of  practice. 

The  last  topic  on  which  I have  to  trouble  you 
relates  to  buildings  without  any  columns  iuter- 
nally — in  fact,  large  rooms.  The  most  difficult 
subjects  for  the  architect  to  treat  would  seem  to 
be  rectangular  rooms — perhaps  those  of  moderate 
size  being  worse  to  encounter  than  larger  or 
smaller  ones.  Among  these  I would  include  great 
and  small  halls,  lecture-rooms,  and  concert-rooms, 
and  also  the  majority  of  Dissenting  chapels,  toge- 
ther with  such  churches  as  are  not  built  with  a 
nave  and  aisles. 

A rectangular  room  of  considerable  size  is  the 
commonest  form  for  apartments  destined  for  great 
assemblies,  and  is  so  simple,  and  has  become  so 
natural,  that  it  will  probably  never  cease  to  be 
usual  for  northern  nations ; and  yet  it  lies  open 
to  nearly  all  the  obstacles  which  we  have  described 
as  besetting  buildings  of  one  or  another  class.  Its 
flat  floor  renders  it  liable  to  the  obstruction  of  the 
direct  lines  of  hearing;  its  straight  ends  almost 
preclude  any  arrangement  of  auditors  on  a semi- 
circular or  segmental  curve;  its  flat  sides  and 
square  angles  are  very  apt  to  reverberate ; its  flat 
ends,  coupled  with  its  considerable  dimensions, 
expose  it  to  echo ; the  mass  of  air  in  its  height  and 
at  the  back  wall  tends  to  swallow  the  speaker’s 
voice ; and  even  its  very  dimensions  allow  space 
for  the  voice  to  decay,  while  it  is  very  possible 
that  its  windows  or  its  skylights  may  aftbrd  oppor- 
tunities for  sound  to  be  generated  of  a disturbing 
character. 

I am  not  prepared  to  bring  forward  a single 
instance  that  unites  all  these  disadvantages, 
though  Exeter  Hall,  before  the  alterations,  might 
have  been  instanced  as  exhibiting  a good  many  of 
them. 

I am,  however,  better  pleased  to  invite  your 
attention  to  one  or  two  cases  where  these  obstacles 
have  been  all  successfully  surmounted,  and  from 
the  consideration  of  these  we  shall  be  able  to  form 
some  tolerably  definite  ideas  of  what  a great  hall 
ought  to  be. 

We  will  first  consider' the  case  of  the  Free  Trade 
Hall  at  Manchester,  the  work  of  Mr.  Walters,  who 
has  most  obligingly  furnished  full  information 
respecting  it.  The  requirements  here,  as  in  most 
great  rooms,  embraced  fitness  for  both  musical 
entertainments  and  public  speaking,  with  accom- 
modation for  a very  largo  audience,  and  good 
architectural  effect.  All  this  has  been  success- 
fully accomplished. 

The  dimensions  of  this  hall  are  very  consider- 
able; they  are,  as  measured  from  the  contract 
plans: — The  internal  width,  lOi  feet;  length, 
176  feet;  height,  70  feet;  thus  bearing  very 
nearly  the  simple  arithmetical  relations  to 
one  another  of  2,  3,  and  5.  The  plan  is  a 
parallelogram,  with  a semicircular  sweep  at  the 
end  opposite  the  orchestra.  The  orchestra  Is 
partly  in  a recess  with  a roof  curved  upwards, 
but  advances  into  the  body  of  the  hall.  The  aide 
walls  are  low,  the  ceiling  coming  down  on  to 
them  with  a cove  of  unusual  height. 

The  side  walls  are  plain  below  the  gallery,  the 
upper  part  of  them  being  broken  only  by  engaged 
pilasters,  so  that  they  offer  no  obstacle  to  con- 
duction, and  what  reflecting  power  they  exercise 
will  be  favourable ; hut  at  the  remote  eud,  where 
conduction  along  the  walls  would  commence,  and 
at  the  semicircular  end,  the  surface  is  broken  up 
so  as  to  dissipate  or  destroy  the  conducted  wave 
of  sound.  Columns  here  take  the  place  of 
pilasters.  Deep,  open  recesses,  used  as  private 
boxes,  are  formed,  and  balconies  are  thrown  out 
on  corbels ; while  the  gallery,  which  at  the  sides 
is  shallow,  becomes  here  deeper,  so  as  more 
effectually  to  check  the  sound  that  might  reach 
the  back  wall,  and  be  echoed.  The  doors  of 
entrance  are  here,  too,  covered  with  cloth ; and 
lastly,  the  front  of  the  gallery  itself  has  a 
section  of  compound  curvature,  so  that  it 


cannot  echo.  These  precautions,  coupled  with 
the  curved  end  of  the  room,  are  successful,  and 
there  is  no  echo. 

"When  full,  this  hall  is  very  successful,  either  for 
music  or  for  speaking;  but  wheu  empty,  the 
resonance  on  it  amounts  to  reverberation. 

The  good  result,  here,  it  will  be  remarked,  is 
mainly  due  to  form  and  proportions ; resonant 
material  is  not  present  in  an  extraordinary  quan- 
tity, for  the  walls  are  plastered,  and  so  is  the 
ceiling;  the  floor,  however,  has  a space  underneath 
it,  and  there  is  a large  space  above  the  ceiling.  I 
believe  there  is  a good  deal  of  woodwork  about  the 
orchestra — the  most  important  part, — and  there  is 
a large  organ  there  which,  I cannot  help  believing 
is  likely,  oven  when  not  played  upon,  to  be  a slight 
auxiliary  to  sound. 

Another  example  of  great  fame  in  the  north  of 
England  is  the  Philharmonic  Hall,  in  Liverpool. 

I have  hastily  visited  it,  but  am  not  in  a position 
to  speak  of  its  good  qualities  from  personal  expe- 
rience, or  to  lay  before  you  any  authorized  infor- 
mation, except  what  appeared  in  the  Builder  at 
the  time  the  Hall  was  erected.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Cunningham;  and  the  dimensions  given  in 
the  Builder  are, — extreme  length,  135  feet ; ex- 
treme width,  102  feet ; extreme  height,  68  feet ; 
open  part  of  hall,  clear  of  boxes,  is  106  feet  by 
68  feet.  Calculated  accommodation,  2,300  per- 
sons. 

The  appearance  of  the  Hall  on  entering  is  most 
peculiar : two  elliptic  arches  of  vast  span  extend 
along  the  two  sides,  while  smaller  ones  cross  the 
end ; and  by  these  the  very  considerable  dimen- 
sions of  the  Hall  between  the  walls  are  masked, 
and  it  is  brought  to  appear  a moderate-sized 
apartment  with  a domed  ceiling,  and  having  four 
recesses  opening  out  of  it.  These  recesses  arc 
occupied — one  of  them  by  the  orchestra,  and  the 
other  three  by  two  galleries,  one  above  the  other, 
and  receding  back. 

The  orchestra  is  the  only  place  where  resonant 
material  appears  to  have  been  employed.  It  is 
built  of  wood,  and  contains  hollow  cavities  of  con- 
siderable size.  In  all  other  parts  the  architect 
seems  to  have  dreaded  resonance  as  much  as 
echo.  The  surfaces  likely  to  echo  are  curtained 
over  and  divided  with  great  care ; the  boxes  into 
which  the  galleries  are  divided  arc  hung  with 
draperies,  and  on  nights  of  concerts  the  floor  is 
covered  with  a carpet,  and  all  the  seats  are 
cushioned. 

I have  been  given  to  understand  that  the  effect 
upon  music  is,  that  it  is  heard  most  distinctly,  and 
quite  free  from  reverberation  or  echo,  but  that  the 
room  affords  no  support  or  assistance  to  the  voice 
or  instruments. 

It  is  perhaps  not  right  to  conclude  a refer- 
ence to  this  building  without  observing  that,  in 
arrangements  for  ingress  and  egress  for  the  com- 
fort of  its  occupants,  and  so  far  as  one  could  judge, 
for  ventilation,  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
liberally  planned  structures  we  have. 

Coming  nearer  home,  we  may  refer  to  the  very 
large  and  very  successful  music  hall  in  the  Surrey 
Gardens,  for  authentic  information  respecting 
which  I am  indebted  to  the  architect,  Mr.  Horace 
Jones. 

In  this  large  building  as  many  as  13,000  persons 
have  been  assembled  to  bear  music  and  to  hear 
preaching,  and  in  either  case  have  they  done  so 
without  difficulty.  The  general  form  of  this 
building  is  well  known.  It  is  an  elongated 
octagon,  or  a parallelogram  with  octagonal  ends, 
and  into  which  the  walls  of  four  octagonal  stair- 
cases project.  At  the  end  opposite  the  orchestra, 
and  up  the  two  long  sides,  are  built  three  tiers  of 
galleries,  with  fronts  of  curved  section,  and  sup- 
ported on  iron  columns.  The  roof  over  two  of 
these  galleries  is  horizontal ; that  over  the  third 
one  inclined ; and  that  over  the  central  space  is 
very  similar  to  the  one  at  Liverpool,  both  being 
domed  rather  like  the  bottom  of  a ship. 

The  (hmensious  of  this  hall  are  very  consider- 
able. The  extreme  height  and  extreme  width  are 
within  a foot  the  same;  the  width  is  68  feet 
6 inches ; the  height  69  feet  6 inches ; the  length 
is  153  feet  6 inches,  or  two  and  a quarter  times 
the  width, — another  instance  of  simple  propor- 
tions. The  form  is  well  chosen,  and  the  galleries 
act  extremely  well  to  prevent  echo  and  reverbera- 
tion ; while  yet  they  are  not  so  near  together  but 
that  they  can  be  well  reached  in  every  port  by 
the  voice.  The  principal  reliance  of  the  architect 
for  musical  beauty  of  tone  was,  however,  placed 
upon  the  use  of  resonant  materials.  The  walls 
are  lined  with  match-boarding  on  battens,  and  it 
was  at  one  time  intended  to  form  the  ceiling  also 
of  wood.  The  orchestra  is  constructed  of  thin, 
well-seasoned  planks,  and  there  is  a sounding- 
board  over  it  in  a slightly  inclined  position,  the 


action  of  which  is  believed  to  be  very  beneficial. 
This  is  not  only  of  wood,  but  it  was  specially  re- 
quired to  be  of  old  materials.  That  these  various 
precautions  have  been  successful  is  a matter  of 
notoriety;  and,  in  fact,  they  have  answered  so 
well  that  this  hall  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by 
a professional  musician  as  one  of  the  best  in 
liondon,  not  only  relatively  to  its  vast  size,  but 
absolutely. 

Very  many  other  rooms  might  be  brought  for- 
ward and  analyzed,  even  of  those  in  London  alone. 
To  refer  to  only  two  others,  we  will  take  the  ball- 
room at  Buckingham  Palace  and  St.  Martin’s  Hall, 
The  ball-room  was  built  by  Mr.  Pennethorne. 
The  dimensions  are  110  feet  by  60  feet,  by  45  feet, 
bearing  to  one  another  very  nearly  the  relations 
of  3,  4,  and  8.  The  angles  of  the  room  are 
rounded,  the  ceiling  slightly  roughened  with  orna- 
ment, and  brought  on  to  the  wfdls  by  a cove.  The 
cornice  has  very  little  projection,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  building  is  lined  with  hoarding, 
covered  with  silk.  There  is  a recess  at  the  end, 
apposite  the  place  for  the  music,  broken  up  with 
pilasters,  &c.,  so  as  to  dissipate  echo.  This  room 
is  admirable  for  music. 

St.  Martin’s  Hall  was  mainly  designed,  so  far  as 
its  adaptation  for  acoustic  purpose  goes,  by  Mr. 
IliiUiih  himself.  It  measured,  according  to  the 
account  published  at  the  time  it  was  opened, 
121  feet  6 inches  long,  by  55  feet  5 inches  wide, 
and  was  40  feet  high.  The  dimensions  cannot 
be  exactly  reduced  to  any  very  simple  relation, 
though  they  are  not  very  far  from  2,  3,  and  6. 
The  nearest  to  them  are  5,  7,  and  15.  The 
height  and  length,  however,  are  very  exactly 
proportionate,  the  height  being  one-third  the 
length.  This  room  had  no  recess  for  orchestra 
or  organ,  hut  the  orchestra,  probably  the  most 
perfect  one  in  London,  was  built  up  of  wood 
against  one  wall.  Tlierc  was  a gallery  rather 
deep  across  the  end,  and  shallow  at  the  sides, 
with  the  front  carefully  reduced  to  the  minimum 
of  surface.  Facing  the  orchestra  was  a recess, 
partly  breaking  up  the  end  wall.  The  windows 
were  all  high  up,  and  were  slightlyjecessed. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  room  was  its 
great  wooden  ceiling,  flat  in  the  centre  (which 
occupied  about  half  the  entii'e  width),  and  sloped 
down  at  the  two  sides  to  meet  the  walls.  This 
was  paneled,  and  there  was  a hollow  space  over  it, 
and  under  the  floor. 

The  room,  when  full,  answered  to  perfection  for 
music,  but  it  was,  when  partly  filled,  subject  to 
reverberation,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  extreme 
resonance. 

Among  the  smaller  public  rooms  there  are  a 
great  number  of  examples  of  a class  for  the 
acoustic  construction  of  which  I would  earnestly 
bespeak  more  cate  than  has  ordinarily  been  be- 
stowed upon  them.  I refer  to  the  small  public 
rooms  in  suburban  villages  or  country  towns,  the 
failure  of  which  is  as  great  a calamity  for  the 
community  to  which  they  belong  as  the  non- 
success  of  the  most  important  structures  would  bo 
in  great  cities. 

These  rooms  are  perhaps  more  frequently  than 
not  imperfect,  and  consequently  fail  of  their  end, 
which  is  to  afford  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
where  they  arc  built  a good  meeting-place  on 
public  occasions.  Ordinarily,  I think,  the  small 
means  disposable  lead  to  the  walls  being  built 
hare  and  unbroken,  hut  plastered.  The  ceiling  is 
often  too  high  for  the  other  dimensions  of  the 
room,  and  if  there  is  any  semblance  of  an  open 
roof,  it  is  BO  thin  and  slight  as  to  offer  little  or  no 
obstacle  to  reverberation.  "Very  frequently,  too, 
circumstances  render  it  advantageous  to  light 
these  pliices  from  the  roof,  and  skylights  that  act 
as  sound-traps  are  formed,  or  if  not,  at  least  the 
walls  are  left  quite  devoid  of  any  breaks.  It 
would  be  desirable  in  building  such  a room  to  pay 
regard  to  good  proportion,  and  where  practicable, 
to  light  from  side  windows.  If  this  is  not  ad- 
missible, probably  it  will  be  advisable  to  break 
the  line  of  the  walls  by  piers  and  arches  of  mode- 
rate projection;  and  above  all,  to  form  some 
description  of  break  or  recess,  or  cant  or  curve, 
in  one  or  both  of  the  end  walls,  and  to  make  the 
ceiling  drop  down  at  tbo  ends.  It  would  be 
wise  partially  to  line  the  walls  with  wood,  or  form 
a wooden  ceiling,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
surfaces  plain,  not  to  plaster  them  internally,  also 
to  curve  or  cant  off  the  angles  on  plan,  and  to 
cove  or  cant  the  ceiling  in  sections. 

In  existing  rooms  that  arc  bad  the  best  remedy 
must  be  usually  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  archi- 
tect, as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  vary ; 
hut  the  most  generally  useful  and  the  most  iuex- 
pensivepalliative  for  reverberation, — the  usual  vice 
of  these  small  balls, — is  to  hang  up  curtains  iii  va- 
rious parts.  Matting  or  carpet  on  the  floor  might 
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often  be  of  use,  and  a somidlng-board,  or  even  a 
sheet  of  canvas,  so  stretched  as  to  cut  ofl'partof 
the  air  above  and  behind  the  speaker,  might  often 
be  advantageous. 

The  subject  is  now  before  you,  gentlemen.  We 
have  considered  the  general  laws  of  sound,  and 
the  modes  of  influencing  sound  in  a building, 
namely  reflection,  as  in  a sounding-board,  referring 
especially  to  the  parabolic  sounding-board ; con- 
duction, as  in  the  speaking-trumpet  j and  reinforce- 
ment by  resonance,  as  in  the  violin.  The  subject 
of  impediments  next  required  attention,  and  we 
have  considered  echo,  reverberation,  obstacles  with 
the  is-acoustic  curve  as  a means  of  escaping  them, 
and  bad  proportion. 

Lastly,  we  have  referred  to  the  application  of 
these  general  principles  to  particular  cases,  divid- 
ing them,  according  to  size  and  shape,  into  build- 
ings for  direct  radiation  of  sound,  or  square  and 
round  buildings,  aud  buildings  for  conduction  of 
sound,  or  oblong  buildings.  Among  the  former 
we  have  noticed  theatres  ancient  and  modern, 
lecture  theatres,  and  courts  of  justice ; among  the 
latter,  Lasilicas  and  other  buildings  with  nave  aud 
aisles,  and  large  rooms. 


AMERICA. 

On  the  28th  ult.,  the  back  wall  of  a large 
building  in  Whitehall-street,  New  York,  erected 
last  year,  and  used  as  a storehouse,  gave  way.  The 
roof  bent  by  its  own  weight  to  tlie  floor.  Accord- 
ing to  the  American  Architect  and  Mechanics’ 
Journal,  the  building  belongs  to  Mr.  J,  T.  .Tobu- 
son,  for  whose  arrest  a warrant  has  been  issued, 
under  the  Lnsafe  llulldings  Act.  The  damage  is 
estimated  at  75,000  dollars. 

At  Lewiston,  Maine,  a new  cotton-mill  has 
been  completed,  542  feet  long,  7-4  feet  wide,  and 
75  feet  in  height.  A continuation  of  the  build- 
ing, one  story  high,  makes  the  total  length  GOO 
feet.  The  buildings  occupy  more  tlinn  live  acres 
of  ground,  aud  have  ^wallowed  up  nearly  five 
millions  of  bricks.  A bell  has  been  hung  in  one 
of  tiie  to\9crs,  G feet  7 inches  across  the  mouth, 
and  5 feet  1 inch  in  height.  The  buildings  will 
cost  200,000  dollars;  the  machinery,  500  000 
dollars.  ' 

Dover-street,  Boston,  is  being  raised:  whole 
blocks  of  houses  have  been  lifted  from  their 
original  foundations  to  the  required  level.  In 
some  of  them  the  occupants  have  pursued  their 
daily  life  indoors  without  interruption ! One 
block  has  been  moved  back  8 feet. 


pulpit  and  reading-desk  suffered.  This  was  what 
often  led  to  insignificant-looking  pulpits,  more 
like  washing-tubs  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Blomfield  said  he  had  not  multiplied  ex- 
amples of  stone  pulpits,  as  many  existed  in  Conti- 
nental churches  which  some  of  his  readers  had  no 
doubt  seen.  There  was,  for  instance,  a very  mas- 
sive one  at  Perugia,  in  front  of  the  cathedral, 
which  was  intended  for  occasional  preaching.  As 
preaching  was  an  important  part  of  the  English 
church  service,  in  his  opinion  no  architect  ought 
to  design  a church  without  keeping  that  considera- 
tion in  view.  If  the  pulpit  were  of  wood,  it  might 
be  put  near  a pillar,  which  ought  to  be  decollated, 
with  a view  to  its  reception. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  a large  transept 
w’as  open  to  two  objections  : it  divided  the  congre- 
gation, and  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  hear  in 
other  portions  of  the  chnrcli.  Large  transepts 
were  better  suited  to  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
where  there  was  more  ceremonial  aud  less  pulpit 
instruction. 

Mr.  R.  Spiers  said  that,  in  making  a design  for 
a Protestant  church  in  France,  he  selected  the  octa- 
gon shape,  in  consequence  of  the  client  objecting 
to  Gothic,  and  that  when  ho  put  up  his  fu(,‘ade  the 
building  looked  like  a Dissenting  church.  The 
shape,  however,  ivas  aijpropriate  for  seeing  and 
hearing. 

After  some  discussion  on  the  discomfort  of  the 
present  pew  system, 

The  Chairman  said  that,  unless  the  roof  of  a 
church  were  also  built  of  iron,  there  would  be  an 
olyection  to  the  use  of  iron  pillars.  The  difficulty 
might,  however,  he  got  over  bv  substituting  a 
cluster  of  four  columns  for  ono'pilhir.  In  refe- 
rence to  the  orthodox  material  to  he  used  in  the 
construction  of  communion  tables,  it  was  nenerallv 
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of  the  blue  Aberdeen.  The  granite  of  Guernsey 
is  remarkable  for  its  resistance  of  atmospheric 
influence  for  a long  period.  Lettering  cut  in  the 
arch  of  a doorway  is  as  clear  and  sharp  in  1860  as 
when  erected.  It  is  also  extremely  bard  and 
ponderous,  thus  resisting  friction  and  wear  of  all 
kinds,  and  is  generally  exported  by  colliers,  who 
after  bringing  coal,  return  ladeu  with  a cargo  of 
stone.  The  duties  of  the  harbour  of  St.  Sampson 
realize  an  amount  of  about  1,450/.  yearly:  in 
1843  the  dues  only  amounted  to  about  half  that 
suni.  The  number  of  tons  exported  from  this 
harbour  average  yearly  116,000;  in  18-i2  there 
wore  only  exiiorted  about  one-third  of  that  quan- 
tity.  One  penny  per  ton  is  the  duty  on  the  stone 
exported  : the  prices  for  freights  for  London  vary 
from  Gs.  Gd.  to  7s.  Gd.  per  ton,  E.  A.  M. 
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held  that  stone  was  " Puseyistic.”  In  a case  which 
ame  within  his  knowledge  in  Lancashire  an  in- 


TIIE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held 
on  lnday,  the  22nd  inst.,  at  the  House  in  Con- 
duit Street. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Blashill. 

Messrs,  Clarkson  and  Crawley  were,  on  ballot 
elected  members  of  the  Association.  ’ 

the  transaction  of  some  routine  business 
Mr.  Blomfield,  Vice-President,  read  a paper  “ On 
the  ArpMgement  of  Olil  Churches,”  to  u-hich  wo 
shall  return. 

At  the  conclusion, 

^ The  Chairmau  observed,  that  an  important  and 

interesting  point,  referred  to  in  Mr.  Blomfield’s 
paper,  was  that  which  related  to  the  introduction 
ot  a new  material  m construction,  in  the  shape  of 
cast-iron.  Iron  and  glass  wore,  in  fact,  the  dis- 
t.ngnish.ng  features  in  buildings  of  modern  times 
Ho  remembered  that  be  bad  spent  a pleasant 
hour  with  Professor  Cockerell,  in  lookiL  over 
the  designs  for  the  chnrob  at  Constantinople,  and 
[ “ , “7  omission  of  iron  and 

glass.  rhe  new  reading-room  at  the  British 
Museum  was  not,  however,  open  to  that  objection 
“>'»ndantly  introduced’ 
Ihe  difficulty  of  the  arrangement  of  oollna 
was  serious  especially  when  the  area  of  “he 
church  w.as  large.  This,  however,  might  be  got 
smalf  the  nave  large  and  the  aisles 

desk,  he  feared  that  if  wood  were  the  material 
used  in  their  construction,  there  would  be  a diffl 
culty  m making  them  fixed  and  permanent. 

Mr.  Bunker  reminded  the  meeting,  in  ius- 
tice  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  competed  ^for 

told  that  earthquakes  were  not  nnfrequent 
thoTOht  thS  rV  '™"  tl'Wrfore 

Pillar  of  tm  - 1 weight  than  a 

pillar  of  ten  inches  in  diameter.  With  regard  to 
reading-desk  and  pulpit,  it  was  very  iS[ta„? 
that  they  should  he  made  structural  features  hut 
generally  happened  that  when  the  Specifiea; 
us  came  out  higher  than  was  expected,  the 


came  within  his  knowledge  uu  in- 

coming clergyman  utteniptod  to  remove  the  stone 
altar,  and  an  outcry  was  raised  that  he  was  a 
Puseyite. 

Mr.  A.  Allom  asked  whether  Mr.  Blomfield  had 
taken  into  consideration  the  large  congregations 
of  the  present  day,  such  as  met  at  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  the  class  of  preachers  called 
“popular”?  Such  congregations  could  only  be 
^ommodated  by  a great  span  of  roof  (as  at  Exeter 
Hall),  in  a circular  building,  or  one  in  the  shape  of 
the  ancleut  Forum. 

Mr.  Blomfield  replied  that  he  had  not  contem- 
plated any  such  buildings.  Churches  c.ip.able  of 
holding  2,000  persons  were  those  which  Sir  Chris- 
topher  Wren  spoke  of  ns  the  largest  for  general 
convenience. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Herring,  a vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Blomfield. 


TENDERS  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  MIDDLE 
LEA'EL  SEWER. 

llTETEOrOLlTAN  BOAKD  OF  WORKS. 

At  a meeting  held  on  the  21st  inst.,  the  Board 
proceeded  to  open  tenders  for  the  completion  of 
the  Northern  Middle  Level  Sewer  Works,  ren- 
dered  necessary  by  the  abandonment  of  the  con- 
tract by  Mr.  Rowe,  who  had  originally  obtained  it 
_ The  engineer  (Mr.  Bazalgette)  said,  the  matter 
in  referenee  to  Mr.  Rowe  stood  thus : Engineer’s 
original  estimate  for  the  work,  280,000/.  • taken 
ml859  byMr.  Rowe,  for  264,533/.;  work  done 
by  Mr.  Rowe,  10,739/, ; leaving  due  on  the  original 
contract  to  Mr.  Rowe,  of  work  unfinished  of  the 
value  of  253,794/.  The  following  are  the  amounts 
ot  the  tenders  sent  in  :— Mr.  Moxon,  322  675/  • 
Mes.srs.  Brassey  and  Co.,  329,800/. ; Mr.  Dethick 
335,000/.  ; Mr.  Thirst,  345,000/. ; Rowland 
lyrothcrhood,  and  Co.,  346,500/. ; Mr.  W.  Hill 
357,000/. ; Mr.  J.  Higgles,  363,000/.  ’ 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Carpmael,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Doulton,  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Brassey  and 
Co.  was  accepted.  The  present  estimate  for  the 
untinished  work  is  329,800/.,  showing  an  excess  to 
be  paid  on  the  new  contract  of  7G,10G/. 


THE  GRANITE  EXPORT.— HARBOUR  OF 
ST,  SAMPSON,  GUERNSEY. 

_ Tue  Port  of  St.  Sampson  is  situated  on  the  cast 
side  of  Guernsey,  and  extends  some  distance 
inland,  where  there  is  a wall,  called  " The  Bridge  ” 
which  divides  the  parish  of  the  Vale  from  St. 
Sampson.*  This  wall  was  built  in  1803,  to  keep 
the  sea  from  penetrating  across  the  island  as  it 
had  done  since  1204  : 5,000/.  were  made  by  this 
project,  and  now  corn  grows  and  houses  stand 
where  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic  rolled  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century.  On  each  side  of 
the  harbour  are  quays.  Outwards  there  is  a break- 
water ; and  nearer  to  the  harbour  is  a pier  extend- 
ing  from  the  Vale  Castle;  further  iuwards  arc 
the  real  pier-heads. 

_ The  trade  of  this  place  and  neighbourhood  con- 
sists m the  preparation  and  exportation  of  granite 
tor  the  noi'th  of  the  island  is  the  situation  of  the 
^ey  granite  of  commerce ; it  is  worked  all  round 
this  neighbourhood,  aud  even  on  the  quays 
Guernsey  granite  is  of  a better  quality  than  that 
of  Dartmoor  or  Aberdeen;  the  e.xperin,ent  was 
tried  in  the  Commercial-ro-ad,  London.  After 
having  been  seventeen  mouths  laid  down  in  the 
tramway  these  different  kinds  were  taken  np,  and 
found  to  have  lost  thus  : ^ 


Name  of  Stone.  Sup.  Area  Original  XossofVVcieht 

in  feet.  Weiiri.f  i ® 


Weight. 


Guernsey 

Peterhead  (blue). 
Aberdeen  (red)  . 

Dartmoor 

Aberdeen  (blue)  . 


Ft-  Cwt.  (]r.  lbs 


1,734 

3,484 

6,37s 

4,500 

4,823 


7i 


by  we; 


lbs. 

ii 

6i 

tii 


This  table  shows  tliat  the  Guernsey  granite 
lasts  rather  more  than  three  times  as  Imi^  L that 


in  lids' MightaS;”"  worked 


THE  GAEDENS  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETl',  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

LoiTEREns  in  the  fine  new  roads  of  Brompton, 
around  and  through  the  laud  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Commissioners  of  1851,  will  observe  lonw 
skeletons  of  arcades  springing  into  being,  and  on 
which,  until  the  occurrence  of  the  present  frost, 
men  were  busily  engaged.  When  the  spring 
comes,  the  whole  will  speedily  get  into  shape, 
what  this  will  be  in  one  part,  the  engraving  in  our 
present  number,  representing  the  upper  arcade, 
with  a pavilion  as  suggested  by  the  architect,  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke,  shows.  It  is  but  fair  towards  all 
parties  to  say  that  in  the  first  instance,  Mr. 
Smirke  acted  only  for  the  Royal  Commissioners 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  works  about  to  be 
executed  by  the  Horticultural  Society.  Quito 
recently,  however,  the  latter  body  have  placed  in 
his  hands  the  architectm-al  portion  of  the  middle 
arcades  connected  with  Mr.  Durham’s  Memorial 
of  the  1851  Exhibition  now  in  progress,  the  foun- 
tains, and  the  terraces.  Captain  Fowke  has  the 
direction  of  some  of  the  works  for  the  Horticul- 
tural  Society. 

Returning  to  our  engraving,  the  upper  arcades 
are  circular  on  the  plan,  and  are  built  of  Portland 
stone  and  brick,  faced  with  moulded  and  rubbed 
|^^*cks.  The  frieze,  capitals,  and  spandrels, 
will  be  of  tesselated  work,  or  glazed  terra  cotta  in 
colours.  The  height  is  26  feet;  the  internal  width 
m the  clear  is  23  feet. 

The  middle  arcades  are  straight,  each  630  feet 
long;  the  height  to  top  of  cornice  is  23  feet  • the 
clear  width  within  20  feet.  The  back  walls  and 
roofs  of  these  middle  arcades  will  be  temporary. 
The  arcades  are  of  Portland  stone  and  moulded 
and  rubbed  red  and  yellow  bricks.  The  niches 
enrichments,  and  statues,  are  to  be  of  terra  cotta, 
glazed,  and  in  colours. 

The  pavilions  are  intended  to  bo  of  wronghtand 
cast-iron,  partly  gilt  and  partly  cased  with  glazed 
and  coloured  terra  cotta.  The  erection,  however, 
ot  these  pavilions  will  probably  be  postponed  for 
the  present,  and  may  not  be  carried  out  at  all. 

In  the  lower  arcades  terra  cotta  columns  are 
being  used.  Mr.  Nesfield  has  the  entire  control 
over  the  garden  works,  and  has  made  some  pro- 
gress.  The  landscape  gardener,  however,  sullers 
under  the  great  inconvenience  of  having  to  wait 
or  Dame  Nature.  In  whatever  pelting  haste  man 
may  be,  Nature  teaches  us  a lesson  of  deliberate 
progress.  She  is  slow  and  sure,  whilst  man  "oes 
blundering  on  in  hot  haste,  very  fast,  and  some 
times  very  wrong. 


AEf'ADES  AT  THE  IIOETIC'ULTTJEjU,  GAEDENS,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  WITH  SUGGESTED  rAVIUON. Me.  Sydney  Siiieke,  E.A. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


OF  THE  KESOURCES  OP  DESIGN  IN  THE 

NATURAL  KINGDOM,  FOR  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DECORATIONS  # 

" Nature, — enchanting  Nature,  in  whose  form 
And  lineaments  divine  I trace  a liand 
That  errs  not,  and  find  raptures  still  renew’d, — 

Is  free  to  all  men, — universal  prize.” — Cowper. 

“ Stripp’d  of  her  ornaments,  her  leaves,  and  flowers, 
She  loses  all  her  influence.”— Cou’^jer. 

Fkox  time  immemorial  man  bas  endeavoured,  to 
imitate  and  to  convert  to  useful  purposes  the  beau- 
tiful forms  presented  to  us  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

In  the  buildings  of  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Eoraans,  and  the  Middle  Ages,  ideas  culled 
by'  our  ancestors  from  nature  can  be  traced,  either 
undisguised  and  self-evident,  or  being  conven- 
tional representations  fmmded  upon  material 
objects.  And  this  is  not  surprising,  for — 

" Who  can  paint 

Like  Nature  ? Can  imagination  boast, 

Amid  its  gay  creation,  lines  like  hers  ? ’’—Cowpey. 

Some  w’riters  object  to  “copying  the  forms  of 
nature,”  and  urge  that  “ we  have  already,  in  the 
floral  carpets,  floral  papers,  and  floral  carvings  of 
the  present  day,  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 
no  art  can  be  produced  by  such  means  j and  that 
the  more  closely  nature  is  copied,  the  further 
we  are  removed  from  producing  a work  of  art.” 
Now  these  assertions  are  untrue,  and  therefore 
unjust : the  floral  designs  and  carvings  of  the  day 
are  insipid  and  unmeaning,  simply  on  account 
of  the  laws  of  nature  having  been  disregarded  in 
their  production : the  Gothic  architects  of  the 
fourteenth  century  did  not  merely  copy  nature, 
they  selected,  adapted,  designed,  and  proportioned 
natural  objects  upon  buildings  and  u'orks  of  art, 
as  Nature  herself  would  have  arranged  them ; and 
therefore  the  incapacity  of  modern  designers  must 
not  he  brought  to  hear  against  the  artists  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  who  so  successfully  followed 
nature.  The  fault  evidently  may  he  traced  to 
want  of  skill,  and  not  to  the  use  of  natural  pro- 
ductions. “ The  defects,”  it  has  been  observed, f 
“ arise  from  various  causes,  and  ate  of  various 
kinds  j but  there  is  one  which  we  notice  above  aU, 
on  comparing  the  works  of  these  days  with  those 
of  thethirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuriesj  namely, 
the  absence  of  that  spirit  which  is  so  observable 
in  ancient  carving.” 

It  is  the  practice  in  the  present  period  to  imi- 
tate natural  leaves  upon  capitals  of  columns,  and 
to  term  the  process  copying  from  nature  ; and  how 
is  this  accomplished  ? Not  in  the  manner  of  the 
fourteenth  century;  it  is  certainly  not  an  easy 
task  to  “go  back  to  nature,  as  the  ancients 
did:”  the  Medi;eval  artists  surpassed  the  sculp- 
tors of  Greece  and  Rome  in  this  particular.  In 
Rome,  the  foliage,  fruit,  and  flowers,  were  strung 
in  wreaths  and  festoons,  as  if  fresh  gathered, 
without  any  further  attempt  at  form  or  amiuge- 
ment.  Now  the  Mediajval  architects  worked  with 
nature,  id  est,  they  so  wrought  and  distributed 
the  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers  in  their  buildings, 
that  they  appeared  to  grow  with  greater  life 
and  spirit  than  they  ever  did  in  nature : the 
leaves  w’ere  not  (as  they  are  in  our  time),  sculp- 
tured fiat,  insipid,  and  spiritless;  a vigour  was 
imp;irted  to  them  that  produced  a well-balanced 
and  agreeable  light  and  shade. 

"Yet  so  delightful  mix’d,  with  such  kind  art, 

Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combined ; 

Sliade,  unperceived,  so  softening  into  shade, 

And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole.” 

Thompson. 

The  architect  should  personally  select  the  leaves, 
flowers,  and  other  natural  objects,  for  his  proposed 
ornaments,  as  drawings  and  engravings  (however 
beautifully  executed)  will  not  show  the  form, 
light,  and  shade,  which  exist  in  the  living  speci- 
mens. The  point  I wish  to  urge  is,  that  the 
laws  to  he  found  in  nature  should  be  transferred 
to  ai’t,  not  by  literally  copying  from  natural 
productions,  but  by  forming,  disposing,  and  de- 
signing ornament  upon  natural  principles,  and,  as 
far  as  practicable,  rendering  it  symbolical. 

By  the  means  of  symbols,  a sacred  character  has 
been  given  to  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  religious 
instruction  imparted  from  time  immemorial  j and 
it  is  certainly  more  interesting  and  edifying  to 
design  ornamental  combinations  with  an  inten- 
tion, than  to  introduce  unsightly  and  unmeaning 
decorations.  The  utility  and  importance  of  sym- 
bols cannot  he  doubted,  and  the  extent  of  their 
employment  may  be  partly  an  open  question  j 
although  they  are  at  the  present  period  seldom 
used  i and  when  adopted,  are’often  selected  with- 
out discrimination. 

In  the  ornamentation  of  our  old  cathedrals  and 


* By  Mr.  W.  Pettit  Griffith,  F.S.A.  Read  at  the  Liverpool 
Architectural  Society,  on  26th  mstant. 
t " Parker’s  Manual  of  Gothic  Ornament.” 


churches,  appropriate  decorations  were  generally 
produced:  each  flower,  each  leaf,  each  device, 
hud  a significant  meaning:  “this  principle,”  ob- 
serves Pugin,  “is  completely  overlooked  at  pre- 
sent : any  design,  so  long  as  it  is  considered  to 
look  pretty,  is  introduced  indiscriminately  for  all 
seasons,  and  in  all  situations.” 

The  ancient  sculptors  were  scrupulously  atten- 
tive to  their  discriminative  symbols.  In  the 
Assyrian  sculptures,  the  pine  cone  and  honey- 
suckle ornament  were  frequently  used  : with  the 
latter  the  Greeks  were  evidently  acquainted.  The 
leaves  and  fruit  of  the  vine  alternating  upon 
horizontal  branches  formed  an  arbour  for  an 
Assyrian  king  and  queen.  The  lily  and  other 
flowers  were  selected  for  the  adornment  of  Solo- 
mon’s temple : the  palm-tree  was  curved  upon  the 
walla  and  ceiling  : for  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
the  pomegranate  (symbol  of  sacred  things  and 
fertility),  was  selected ; and  the  olive  tree  was 
found  serviceable  for  the  cherubim  and  the  doors. 

The  Egyptians  formed  columns  of  clustered 
stalks  of  the  papyrus,  with  unopened  buds  for 
the  capitals ; and  with  these  were  decorated  the 
Temple  of  Luxor,  Thebes ; the  Temple  of  Karnac, 
the  Temple  of  Phila%  &c.  The  palm  leaf  sup- 
plied the  capitals  of  the  columns  of  the  Temple 
of  Edfou ; and  in  several  of  the  temples  built  while 
Egypt  was  governed  by  the  Ptolemies.  The 
lotus  (sacred  to  Isis)  emhcllisbed  the  columns  of 
Dendera. 

With  the  G-reeks,  the  acanthus  flourished:  it 
was  nurtured  and  brought  to  a wonderful  art- 
perfection.  The  species  supposed  to  have  been 
employed  for  the  Corinthian  capital  is  Acanthus 
mollis,  or  Srank^ursine ; hut  Dr.  Sibthorp  con- 
siders that  the  Acanthus  spinosus,  still  called 
'anavda  is  the  one  meant.  This,  however,  does  not 
affect  our  inquiries,  and  may  be  left  to  antiqua- 
ries to  deal  with.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  of 
the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  at  Athens,  have  one  row 
of  acanthus  leaves  j and  the  Choragic  monument 
of  Lysicrates  at  Athens  is  also  decorated  with 
these  leaves.  The  Greek  leaves  have  been  said  to 
have  more  of  the  natural  character  of  the  acan- 
thus: the  Roman  acanthus  is  more  artificial.  The 
Greeks  chose  the  lotus  for  the  upper  range  of 
leaves  on  the  capitals  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds 
at  Athens,  and  the  upper  leaves  of  the  ornament 
on  the  apex  of  the  roof.  Leaves  of  this  plant 
decorate  a marble  stCle  (Stuart,  vol.  v.,  p.  63) : 
they  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  Erectheum.  Many 
capitals  at  Athens  and  other  parts  of  Greece  are 
embellished  with  these  leaves.  The  laurel  (dedi- 
cated to  Apollo)  is  wrought  on  the  outside  of  the 
Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens ; 
laurel  wreaths  occur  on  medals.  The  honeysuckle 
(which  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  the  Assyrians, 
and  wonderfully  perfected)  was  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  Erectheum,  at  Athens,  also  on  sepul- 
chral marbles  and  vases,  and  on  a capital  from  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  I3ranchyda:,  near  Miletus. 
An  amaranthine  wreath  was  worn  at  the  burial  of 
Achilles,  and  often  worn  at  funerals  in  the  early 
ages  of  Greece : cultivated,  also,  on  the  graves  of 
the  ancients  were  the  asphodel  (sacred  to  Pluto), 
the  myrtle,  and  the  mallow.  A brazen  pahn-iree 
sheltered  the  golden  lamp  made  by  CaUimachus, 
in  the  Erectheum : the  palm  was  also  used  for 
wreaths : — 

" With  wreaths  and  palms  to  bind  the  victor’s  brow.” 

Virgil. 

In  the  Pandrosium,  over  an  altar,  grew  an  olive 
tree  (dedicated  to  Minerva).  On  medals  are 
sometimes  found  garlands  of  olive.  In  solem- 
nizing the  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  garlands  of 
ivy  (dedicated  to  Bacchus)  and  “ wreaths  of  fresh- 
blown  roses  ” were  used.  With  violets  were  the 
Muses  sometimes  decorated, — 

" So  will’d  each  muse  divine,  with  violets  crown’d.” 

The  central  acroterion  of  the  Temple  of  iEgina 
had  female  figures  on  each  side,  holding  a 
pomegranate  flower.  Anthemion  is  stated  to  be 
the  Greek  name  of  the  plant  Jfigella  Damascena, 
which  was  given  to  it  for  the  beauty  of  its 
flower.  The  term  ’AvOipiov  is  derived  from 
the  radical  word  AvOoq,  a flower:  according  to 
Theophrastus  it  was  the  name  of  a plant,  and 
a term  applied  to  artificial  flor.al  ornament  by 
Xenophon.  The  Grecian  architects  applied  the 
term  anthemion  to  anta*,  and  on  the  interior  wall 
of  the  Erectheum  portico,  as  well  as  to  similar 
ornaments.*  The  parsley  was  also  called  in  to 
adorn  various  edifices  at  Athens  jf  5i°d  the  horse- 
chestnut  has  been  thought  to  have  suggested  the 
“ egg-and-tongue  ” moulding. 

The  Homans  extended,  but  did  not  improve,  the 
ornamentation  of  Greece.  The  capitals  of  the 


* See  chapter  on  Grecian  ornament,  in  Stuart  and 
Revett’s  "Athens,”  vol.  v. 
t Stuart,  vol.  V p,  53. 


colutnns  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  at  Tivoli, — of 
the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus, — of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  Rome, — were  decorated  with  acanthus* 
leaves.  These  leaves  were  also  used  in  modillions, 
mouldings,  vases,  and  in  architectural  and  sculp- 
tural enrichments  generally.  The  olive  supplied 
the  capitals  of  the  columns  of  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  &c.  OZfreandofl^ 
leaves,  roses,  &c.,  occur  in  the  Arch  of  Titus ; also 
honeysuckles  in  the  cimatium  of  the  same  building. 
The  iiy  is  visible  in  the  festoons  on  the  entablature 
of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  at  Tivoli;  and  in  the 
festoons  in  the  panels  at  the  sides  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome,  are  branches  of  fruit 
and  flowers  of  the  vine,  oak,  pomegranate,  olive, 
bay,  &c.,  elegantly  arranged,  and  executed  with 
the  appropriate  leaves  attached  to  each. 

The  Medifeval  sculptors  ornamentally  combined 
natur.al  forms  in  their  works  with  considerable 
success,  and  selected,  among  many  other  vegetable 
productions,  the  strawberry,  vine,  holly,  woodbine, 
oak,  fir  apple,  ivy,  avens  (or  herb  beuet),  fern, 
broom,  euphorbium,  iris,  laurel,  ranunculus,  sun- 
flower, palm,  maple,  hawthorn,  acanthus,  common 
purple  iris,  myrtle,  lily,  dog-rose,  red  anemone, 
thistle,  wood-sorrei,  briony,  mallow,  mugwort, 
hazel,  elder,  marygold,  hop,  kale,  cyclamen,  or 
gazelle’s  horn,  almoud-trec,  &c.  These  jdants 
were  symbolically  chosen  and  expressed:  for  in- 
stance, the  holly  (symbol  of  the  Resurrection), 
was  sculptured  on  the  sides  of  a monument  in 
Chichester  Cathedral;  the  vine,  symbol  of  the 
Saviour ; the  ivy,  immortality  ; the  oak,  virtue  and 
majesty;  palm,  martyrdom;  lily,  purity ; myrtle, 
peace ; yew,  was  planted  generally  to  the  south  of 
the  church,  to  supply  green  for  the  decoration  of 
churches  at  the  great  festivals  ; and  the  branches 
of  yew’  trees  also  served  anciently  for  palms  in  the 
procession  of  Palm  Sunday. 

In  comparatively  recent  times  the  resources  of 
the  natural  kingdom  have  been  successfully  em- 
ployed in  the  adornment  of  churches.  The  stalls 
of  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  have  festoons 
of  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit,  beautifully  arranged 
and  sculptured,  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  in  the  moat 
artistic  manner,  and  proving  the  fallacy  of  the 
jissertion,  “ that  the  more  closely  that  nature  is 
copied,  the  farther  we  are  removed  from  pro- 
ducing a work  of  art.” 

It  will  thus  he  seen  that  architects  and  artists 
have,  from  time  immemorial,  selected  Nature’s 
gifts,  and  thought  them  not  unworthy  ornaments 
for  the  adornment  of  sacred  edifices. 

In  a little  work,  entitled  “ Manuals  of  Gothic 
Ornaments,”  it  is  stated  that  "perhaps  we  also, 
as  they  (our  ancestors)  did,  must  in  the  first  in- 
stance att:\in  like  skill  to  theirs,  by  the  study 
of  the  labours  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
us,  recognising,  in  the  past,  however,  those  prin- 
ciples which  are  always  to  be  found  if  diligently 
sought  for,t  and  seeking  to  work  in  accordance 
with  thrse  principles  rather  than  slavishly  imi- 
tating style.  As  with  them,  therefore,  so  with 
us,  first  the  stone  remains  of  olden  times,  then 
the  freshness  of  nature  to  give  vigour  and  origi- 
nality; and,  when  power  and  knowledge  are  thus 
obtained,  then,  hut  not  till  then,  ra.ay  we  attempt 
new  styles;  and  the  time  may  not  be  far  dis- 
tant when,  instead  of  the  diagrams,  scrawled 
over  with  figures  and  arithmetical  calculations, 
the  sculptor  will  take  houghs  gathered  from  the 
tree,  and,  arranged  to  suit  his  construction,  will 
copy  them  at  once  with  his  chisel.  But  at  pre- 
sent our  models  must  be  of  stone, — these  first, 
and  then  nature.” 

The  above  advice  to  sculptors  is  very  question- 
able; as,  without  calculation,  most  lamentable 
failures  frequently  occur.  Prior  to  sculpturing  a 
statue, J cross,  fimal,  or  other  ornament,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  altitude  of  its  position 
in  the  building  should  be  accurately  ascertained. 
Without  this  knowledge  the  sculptor  often  ren- 
ders his  work  either  too  large  or  too  small,  and  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  successful,  without  the  calculation. 
In  illustration  of  this,  we  all  recollect  the  well- 
known  competition  between  Alcamenes  and  Phi- 
dias. These  sculptors  were  each  employed  to 
make  a statue  of  Minerva,  in  order  that  the  finest 
of  them  might  be  chosen,  and  placed  on  a very 
high  column.  When  the  two  statues  were  finished 
they  were  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  public.  The 
Minerva  of  Alcamenes,  when  seen  near,  seemed 
admirable,  and  carried  all  the  voices : that  of 


• Virgil  alludes  to  the  acanthus  in  the  “ /Eneid,”book  i. 
V.  649  and  711 ; and  in  the  “ Georgies,”  book  iv.  v.  122 
and  123.  Ovid  notices  this  plant  (Met.  xiii.  v.  701). 

t It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  of  the  " Manuals  ” 
has  omitted  to  give  definite  principles  for  the  guidance  of 
the  workman. — W.  P.  G. 

i It  had  been  objectedthat  the  statues  in  the  west  front 
of  Wells  Cathedral  were  unnaturally  tall ; but  it  had  been 
proved  that  this  was  intentional,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
proper  effect  when  viewed  from  below.— W.  P.  G. 
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Phidias,  ou  the  contrary,  was  thought  lusnpport- 
ahlc; — a great  open  mouth,  nostrils  which  seemed 
drawn  in,  and  something  rude  and  gross  through- 
out the  whole  visage.  Phidias  and  his  statue  were 
ridiculed.  " Set  tke7n,’'  said  he,  “ tvhere  they  are 
to  le  placed," — which  was  accordingly  done,  alter- 
nately. The  Minerva  of  Alcamenes  appeared  then 
like  nothing,  whilst  that  of  Phidias  had  a wonder- 
ful effect  from  its  air  of  grandeur  and  majesty, 
which  the  people  could  never  sufficiently  admire. 
Phidias  received  the  approh.ation  his  rival  had 
before,  who  retired  with  shame  and  confusion,  very 
much  repenting  that  he  had  not  learned  the  rules 
of  optica. 

Although  the  Greeks  may  have  extensively  bor- 
rowed their  ideas  of  conventional  foliage  and 
ornaments  from  the  Assyrians,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  Grecian  sculptors, 
ornamentation  was  matured  and  perfected,  and 
has  never  been  surpassed. 

Interesting  as  the  representations  of  flowers 
and  other  natural  objects  may  be,  in  the  works 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ; and  addressed  as  they  are  to 
our  feelings  and  love  of  nature,  they  (in  an  edu- 
cationEil  sense)  fall  considerably  short  of  the  in- 
trinsic beauty  of  Classic  flor.al  decorations.  I 
observed,  in  18-17,*  that  “ architecture  has  not  yet 
reached  its  summum  infinitum.  Gothic  architec- 
ture, now  the  rage  and  the  fashion,  will,  in  the 
course  of  very  few  years,  present  a different 
aspect ; the  far-famed  cathedrals  and  churches  of 
England,  so  adored  and  looked  up  to  with  wonder, 
and  restored  with  precision,  will  be  gazed  upon  as 
crude  specimens  of  a not  very  enlighted  age ; the 
ugly  giu-goyle,  the  representation  of  monkish  con- 
tentions, and  other  vagaries,  will  have  passed 
away;  and  a style,  based  upon  all  tluxt  is  beau- 
tiful and  good,  will  rear  its  bead,  decked  with 
Nature’s  gifts  in  a more  Christian-like  manner, 
and  with  more  science  and  art.” 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  a decided  im- 
provement has  been  effected;  the  miserably- 
executed  heads  of  Mediaeval  kings — cardinals, 
monks,  and  wimpled  females, — are  now  seldom 
produced,  and  floral  ornaments  and  other  sculp- 
tures have  been  more  appropriately  substituted. 

The  llomauesque  may  be  regarded  altogether 
as  a transitional  period,  in  which  the  sculptors  in- 
troduced in  their  decorations  attempted  repre- 
sentations of  divine  and  human  figures,  animals, 
birds,  foliage,  &c.,  with  such  incongruity,  igno- 
rance, and  bad  taste,  that  but  little  advantage  can 
be  derived  from  a study  of  their  works.  They 
tried  to  imitate  Nature,  and  studied  her,  but  did 
nob  make  any  progress. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  artists  had  not 
the  capacity  to  imitate  nature,  and  consequently 
remained  contented  with  a monotonous  trefoiled 
scroll,  which  pervaded  all  their  works.  In  some 
instances  great  taste  and  elegance  were  achieved 
and  in  every  respect  the  labours  of  the  thirteenth 
century  were  wonderfully  in  advance  of  all  the 
productions  of  the  Norman  eta. 

Daring  the  fourteenth  century  natural  types 
were  very  successfully  employed  upon  occlelL- 
tic.al  and  secular  buildings:  the  foliage  was  wcU 
distributed,  always  upon  a system,  and  consider- 
able vigour  imparted  throughout.  The  numerous 
examples  of  this  period  are  deserving  of  study  and 
a careful  attention,  ^ 

_ The  fifteenth  century  produced  works  of  less 
vigour  and  therefore  not  so  worthy  of  being 
studied.  The  foliage  was  distributed  in  too  ma- 
thematical a manner,  which  created  a formality 
neither  artistic  nor  pleasing. 

Ill  studying,  therefore,  tlio  works  of  former 
ages,  we  arc  not  so  devoid  of  ideas  as  to  lltorallv 
copy  any  one  example.  The  most  valuable  lesson 
to  be  culled  from  our  ancestors’  productions  is 

ns  for  adoption, 

as  that  which  is  to  he  avoided 

7™].  “.'■o’ritecturc  and  sculpture  were  to 
he  divested  of  incongruities,  of  wliich  there  are 
very  many,  much  of  its  sculptured  work  being 
aancatiwes,  a more  perfect  and  beautiful  style 
would  necessarily  be  the  result.  The  Greeks  per- 
fected their  art : the  Mcdimvalists  have  left  their 
works  crude  and  unanished.  Imagine  a cathe- 
dral  adorned  with  sculptures,  illustrating  events 
1 r aoolptMes  being  ren- 

derod  with  the  same  care  as  that  hcstow-cd  by 
? “o  ‘>>0  Pagaa  temples.  No  donht  therb 
nrtT  yet  to  learn,  and  that  in  this  country 
art  has  not  yet  reached  its  culminating  point.  ^ 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  at  home  and  abroad, 
natural  ornamentation  was  cultivated  with  more 
or  less  success  i the  sculptors  sought  the  holds  and 
the  hedges,  in  lieu  of  the  plaster  casts  and  the 


in  all  her  loveliness, — not  literally  copied,  as  sup- 
posed to  be  by  some  architects,  but  so  arranged 
and  manipulated  as  to  produce  a most  harmo- 
nious effect.  By  carefully  examining  the  several 
churches  and  other  buildings  of  the  present  day 
iu  which  natural  ornament  is  adojjted,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  repre- 
sented dead,  flat,  insipid, — no  petrified  life,  no 
lighter  shade;  and  what  is  the  consequence  or 
result  ? Some  writers,  of  course,  object  to  “copy- 
ing the  forms  of  nature,” — and  others  to  “ the 
want  of  force  aud  vigour  in  nearly  all,  and  the 
absolute  vulgarity  of  many,  of  the  modern  works 
professedly  founded  on  nature.”  To  successfully 
embody  the  works  of  nature  in  art-products, 
care  must  be  taken  to  design  in  accordance  with 
natural  laws. 

In  teaching,  necessity  demands  the  employment 
of  a mechanical  process  in  setting  out  ornamen- 
tal combinations,  let  it  be  geometrical  or  otliex’- 
wisc : the  geometrical  method  is  the  mo.st  natu- 
ral, as  it  is  self-evident  !ind  universal  in  the  floral 
kiugclom.  The  method  adopted  in  setting  out 
the  ornaments  in  most  of  the  buildings  of  Rome 
is  alluded  to  by  Taylor  and  Cres}',  in  their 
Architectural  “Antiquities,”  vol.  i.  p.  10:  all  these 
methods,  be  it  understood,  arc  valuable  only  as 
a means  to  an  end.  The  spirit  to  be  thrown 
into  the  work  must  be  in  the  mind  of  the  artist. 

The  projection  of  each  flower,  the  particular 
curl  of  each  leaf,  the  relief  of  each  stem,  must  be 
left  to  the  sculptor  : ho  must  give  the  life  or  the 
spirit  to  his  work.  All  tlie  mechauical  means  in 
the  world  will  not  create  a genius : genius  is  a 
natural  gift;  but  a correct  taste  is  the  result  of  a 
good  education.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  although  a man  of  genius  may  design  and 
create  wonderful  productions,  yet  they  may  be 
all  ill  bad  taste.  To  appreciate  and  to  understand' 
the  best  works  of  the  age  of  Pericles  and  the 
Middle  Ages  requires  education.  Thus  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  obtaining  and  possessing 
examples  of  correct  art  for  educational  purposes  are 
self-evident.  Works  of  genius,  unless  iu  good 
taste,  are  better  avoided — at  least,  as  far  as  the 
pleasure  to  he  derived  from  the  examination  of 
beautiful  objects  is  concerned. 

Deformities  in  nature  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  : 
in  the  Renaissance  and  Elizabethan  styles,  dis- 
tortions form  the  rule.  It  is  of  importance  to 
distinguish  good  art  from  art  per  se ; it  is  an  art 
to  sculpture  monstrosities.  They  may  be  spiritedly 
executed,  and  with  much  talent;  but  to  admire 
or  to  encourage  such  productions  would  c.xbibit  n 
morbid  taste,  to  the  injury  of  good  or  perfect  art, 
and  consequently  dangerous  to  art-progress.  Ex- 
amples of  correct  art  should  bo  purchased  and 
preserved,  and  all  bad  art  destroyed — at  least,  nob 
retained  for  admiration  or  imitation 


The  styles  of  architecture  which  were  common 
to  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  and  the  Middle  Ages, 
are,  as  it  were,  dead  languages : they  belong  to 
the  past ; and,  although  a knowledge  of  them  is 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  history 
and  feelings  of  former  times,  they  should  not  be 
cherished  for  reproduction,  nor  their  mutilated 
and  useless  and  decaying  remains  preserved  (except 
the  intelligible  parts  iu  national  museums)  for 
picturesque  studies,  either  for  the  painter  or  poet 
to  muse  upon,  to  the  detriment  of  future  progress. 

■ Until  the  system  of  idolizing  ancient  architecture 
be  banished,  we  shall  never  bo  encouraged  to 
think  for  ourselves.  The  Decorated  style  would 
not  have  been  produced  if  the  preceding,  or  Early 
English,  style  had  been  religiously  cherished  and 
preserved. 

The  remains  of  ancient  architecture  ought  to 
be  carefully  measured  and  delineated,  and  all 
sculptures  and  ornamental  portions  preserved  in 
museums  or  proper  places  built  for  their  recep- 
tion, so  as  to  form  studies  for  reference,  contem- 
plation, and  instruction  j but  not  for  reproduction 
n new  buildings.  To  preserve  old  vuins  half- 
defaced,  until  every  discernible  feature  of  form  or 
expression  be  effaced  by  exposure  to  the  elements 
(which  can  ^never  be  ultimately  resisted),  would 
be  of  no  service  to  the  architect,  and  bo  only 
enciimbering  the  earth  with  picturesque  ruins, 
sublimely  unintelligible  to  all  except  romantic 
painters  and  love-sick  maidens. 

Although  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the 
beautiful  works  of  the  Mediteval  architects,  sculp- 
tors, and  others,  have  been  (independently  ol'  the 
effects  of  atmospheric  influence)  wantonly  injured ; 
still,  it  is  a great  satisfaction  to  know  of  the  many 
examples  of  early  art  which  have  been  spared  for 
our  contemplation  and  instruction.  The  extensive 
system  of  iohite-icashiny  cstsvy  in  tho  sacred 
edifice,  adopted  by  churchwardens  since  the  Re- 
formation (until  recently),  has  been  of  eraineut 
service.  To  this  system  we  arc  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  many  finely-sculptured  ornaments, 
which  have  been  thus  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  the 
ignorant  destroyer,  until  the  coming  of  a more 
enlightened  age. 

'Ihe  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country 
is  progressing,  and  the  Government  schools  will 
no  doubt  so  far  improve  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple as  to  teach  the  latter  at  least  to  respect  works 
of  art.  The  groat  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  architecture  has 
been  universally  acknowledged.  1 allude  more 
particularly  to  its  being  preserved  from  mutilation 
and  neglect.  The  extraordinary  neglectful  state 
of  our  ancient  churches,  and  the  ignorance  of  tho 
beauty  of  their  architecture,  were  Eilludcd  to  in 
strong  terms  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Eeciesi- 
olonist.  anfl 


T *1  i-i”  — — .....-.-v.xy...  ologist,  wot  without  reason.  There  is,  how 

1 take  this  opportmnty  of  again  protesting  ever,  still  existing  a want  of  knowledge  of  the  tru 
against  the  use  of  Gothic  architecture  for  secular  , principles  of  Medirevnl  architecture;  and,  uuti 
purposes.  -How  can  we  retain  a devotional  feeling  j this  has  been  properly  supplied,  not  only  is  tli 
towimds  the  Douse  of  God  if  our  theatres,  private  ' money  that  is  expended  upon  the  so-callcd  rcstora- 
dwellmgs,  public  vestry-balls,  and  other  secular  j tion  of  our  old  churches,  and  the  building  of  new 
buildings,  be  decorated  with  ecclesiastical  archi-  churches,  misapplied ; but  positive  injury  is  done 


buildings,  bo  iecorateil  wit ; „,.i  posiaive  injury  is  ilono 

tecture.  In  18-17*  1 stated  that  “the  Pointed  to  the  former.  The  stereotyped  excuse  for  bad 
style  of  architecture,  m a religious  point  of  view, ' architecture  is  the  want  of  lunds.  This  exensc 
IS  lar  superior  to  every  other  method  of  building  j our  ancestors  never  needed,  as  they  knew  how  to 
lor  ecclesiastical  purposes;  and,  with  judicious  ! build  theirchurches  in  accordance  with  the  money 
management,  may  be  adapted  to  accord  with  pro-  to  bo  expended.  When  a church  or  a chapel  was 
priety  ml  rotestant  churches,  by  divesting  it  of:  erected  in  the  Middle  Ages,  if  the  moans  were 
ah  those  forms  which  wore  used  for  certain  cere-  j small,  the  building  was  not  crippled.  It  had  not 
monies  which  we  discard,  and  using  only  such  as  ' a meretricious  front,  with  the  sides  and  back  e\- 


--- — uoiiiy  utijy  SUCH  as 

are  in  accordiince  with  our  views  and  suited  to  our 
requirements;”  siud  I considered  that  “custom 
bouses,  excise  offiras.  ininfH  Tinef-nmnot,  


* Ancient  Gothic  Churches. 


..uvx  J.  ^.viiaiucicu  DUUL  • cuscom- 

bouses,  excise  oftices,  mints,  post-offices,  museums, 
banks,  offices  of  assurance,  Ac.,  Ac.,  are  best 
adapted  for  a style  of  architecture  based  upon  the 
Classic  styles,  which,  as  regards  light  and  conve- 
nience, are  the  best  fitted.” 

Classic  architecture  requires  an  educated  mind 
to  appreciate  it : Gothic  architecture  appeals  more 
particularly  to  the  feelings.  The  latter  is  essen- 
tially a Christian  architecture,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  its  use  in  ecclesiastical  buildings  (aa 
Classic  architecture  has  been  similarly  employed) 
but  it  13  not  possible  for  any  one  to  examine  the 
minutest  detail  of  that  stylo  without  perceiving  in 
It  the  impress  of  a Christian  mind.  In  Classic 
churches  we  have  pagan  ornaments  used  as  decora- 
tions, even  in  modern  times. 

^ Mediaivai  architecture  (or  a style  based  upon  it) 
is  peculiarly  fitted  for  churches,  parsonage  houses, 
schools,  aud  other  buildings  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  clergy  ; and  no  doubt  the  laity  would  always 
reverence  it : it,  however,  is  an  act  of  extreme 
egotism  for  any  one  to  dictate  the  employment  of 
Gothic  architecture  for  edifices  of  all  denomiin- 


* .\ncicnt  Gotliic  Churches,  pp.  3,  d. 


tiuo  omus  auu  uiicu  ex- 
ecuted in  plain  work,  but  a general  uniformity  ot 
simple  detail  was  imparted  throughout  the  build- 
ing. It  is  not,  therefore,  the  money  alono  that 
is  required  for  the  production  of  correct  ecclesiae- 
tical  architecture,  so  much  as  a knowledge  of  first 
principles  and  experience. 

“ One  thing:  there  is  more  needed  than  e.xjiense, 

And  something  prior  e’en  to  taste— ’t  is  sense." 

I have  no  doubt  that  when  experience  has  been 
gained,  through  the  erection,  imprimis,  of  many 
premature  new  churches,  that  a proper  supply  of 
funds  will  be  forthcoming.  It  was  so  in  former 
times.  “Pericles,”  says  Miiller,*  “induced  the 
Athenian  people  to  expend  upon  the  decoration  of 
Athens,  by  works  of  architecture  and  sculpture, 
a larger  part  of  its  ample  revenues  than  was  ever 
applied  to  this  purpose  in  any  other  state,  either 
republic  or  monarchical.  This  outlay  of  public 
money,  which  at  any  other  time  would  have  been 
excessive,  was  then  well  timed,  since  the  art  of 
sculpture  had  just  reached  a pitch  of  high  ex- 
cellence, after  long  and  toilsome  efforts;  aud  per- 
sons endowed  with  its  magical  powers,  such  as 
Phidias,  were  in  close  intimacy  with  Pericles.” 

The  sculptures  and  ornamental  decorations  in 
ancient  cathedrals  and  churches  were  usually 


* History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  3Sl. 
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liistorical  aud  symbolical  expressions,  and  offered 
Scriptural  instruction.  Attention  lias  been  directed 
to  the  importance  of  historical  scnlphirc,  and 
notice  taken  of  the  angel  choir  at  Lincoln,  which 
gives  an  epitome  of  the  Advent  of  the  Saviour ; 
the  308  pieces  in  the  ceiling  of  Norwich  Cathedral 
(which  illustrate  the  entire  history  of  Ecvelation) ; 
the  ^'i^tncs  and  Vices  at  Salisbury ; and  many 
other  valuable  examples. 

A church,  being  a material  edifice,  must  be 
properly  proportioned  aud  erected.  You  may  call 
the  construction  of  a building  a mechanical  pro- 
cess ; its  decoration,  however,  is  quite  a different 
matter  : iu  this  the  artist  and  sculptor  have  (as  it 
were)  to  impart  vigour  and  spirit  to  the  whole 
work,  and  thorchy  render  it  an  intelligent  and  a 
living  monitor.  "A  work  of  art,’"  says  M.  Fould,* 
“ is  not  a thing  quite  inanimated  : life  exists  really 
ill  it : it  is  that  sentiment  which  is  found  every- 
where, and  cannot  he  assigned  anywhere.  The 
ancients  Lave  excelled  in  the  art  of  animating 
their  works,  only  because  they  possessed  that 
general  and  comiilete  instruction  which  sound 
studies  give.” 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  real 
progress  in  arcbitcctuial  sculpture  has  been  made. 
In  1848,+  I considered  that  the  advancement  of 
art  towards  perfection  would  be  hastened  by  the 
establishment  in  this  country'  of  a national 
academy  upon  liberal  principles,  in  which,  inter 
alia,  the  art  of  modelling  and  sculpturing  (upon 
a large  scale)  natural  ornamentation  for  all  put' 
poses  ought  to  be  propounded. 

I cannot  imagine  more  instructive  and  beautiful 
sources  for  the  inspiration  of  the  sculptor’s  chisel 
than  the  scenes  in  the  Old  and  NewTestaraent, — 
subjects  scarcely  touched  upon  in  the  adornment 
of  our  new'  churches. 

Prior  to  anything  like  excellence  being  attained 
in  such  important  subjects  as  tliose  olVorcd  by  the 
Scriptures,  our  sculptors  will  have  to  toil  long, 
aud  must  not  enter  upon  the  task  without  feelings 
of  reverence  and  respect  to  holy  things. 

Useful  and  beautiful  as  well  executed  arrange- 
meiits  of  foliage  and  flowers  always  are  in  svm- 
bdlizing  frcriptural  subjects,  still  it  must"  be 
admitted  that  they  are  of  minor  importance 
compared  with  histoiical  sculptures.  Floral  forms 
address  us  through  the  medium  of  symbolism,  but 
historical  sculptures  are  at  once  intelligible  to  the 
most  ordinary  understanding. 

Great  and  praiseworthy  ellbits  have  been  made 
at  the  Architectural  Museum  to  direct  attention 
to  the  vital  importance  of  historical  sculpture, 
but  hitherto  not  with  that  success  which  its  advo- 
cates so  anxiously  desired.  I have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  ere  long  our  clmrcbes  and  public 
buildings  will  receive  embellishments  of  a higher 
order  of  art,  and  not  only  vie  with,  but  eminently 
surpass,  all  former  efforts  at  homo  aud  abroad. 


THE  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AND 
MUSEUMS,  LIVERPOOL. 

The  form  iu  which  a citizen  of  Liverpool  has 
chosen  to  convoy  a gift  to  his  fellow-townsmen  is 
a very  significant  proof  of  our  national  develop- 
ment. In  the  old  times  the  same  desire  to  benefit 
his  generation  and  posterity  would  have  taken  the 
form  of  a hospital  for  the  sick,  almshouses  for  the 
aged  poor;  or,  at  the  utmost,  in  an  educational 
direction,  schools  for  a limited  number  of  orphan 
children.  Ihe  gift  of  a free  library  would  Lave 
been  but  a mockery  iu  an  age  when  lew  could  read 
and  still  fewer  could  understand  what  they  read  ; 
hut  now,  so  exceptional  is  utter  ignorance,  and  so 
general  is  a certain  amount  of  intellectual  culture 
among  the  working  classes,  that  a public  library 
has  been  considered  the  most  useful  and  appro- 
priate donation  a wealthy  merchant  could  bestow 
upon  his  fellow-citizens:  We  cannot,  however, 
congratulate  ourselves  that  this  ripeness  of  the 
fruit  Lord  Brougham  and  his  fellow-workers  have 
cultivated  with  -so  much  zealous  eflbrt,  is  general. 
The  same  week  that  saw  Mr.  William  Brown  pre- 
sent a library  building  to  Liverpool  witnessed  a 
community  in  sea-port  Sunderland  calling  public 
meetings,  and  protesting,  with  the  greatest  vigour, 
iigHinst  a rate  being  levied  for  tbc  purpose  of 
establishing  a local  free  library, — an  opposition 
more  to  he  wondered  at  as  a contribution  towards 
the  proper  contents  of  such  an  establishment, 
4,000  volumes  of  philosophical  works,  has  been 
recently  presented  to  the  town  by  a private  in- 
dividu^.  All  the  more  honour  to  Mr.  Brown  for 
leading  the  van  iu  a movement  which  cannot  fail 
to  exercise  a most  beneficial  influence.  This  was 
freely  accorded  by  the  dense  crowds  that  kept 


Liverpool  ci»  f'te,  not  only  on  the  inauguration 
day,  but  on  that  preceding  it,  as  well  as  by  a large 
assembly  of  the  working  classes,  who,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  generosity  that  prompted  the  good 
deed,  publicly  presented,  for  Mr.  Brown’s  accept- 
ance, a silver  shield  and  a clock.  Tbc  ceremony 
of  the  inauguration  we  b.ave  already  spoken  of, 
its  processions,  deputations,  and  dinner.  In  con- 
trast to  this  all  will  read  with  pleasure  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  veritable  opening  of  the  library, 
which  took  place  on  Monday,  the  3rd  inst.,  when 
the  clerk  of  the  works  reverently  asked  for  the 
first  book,  the  Jiihh.  The  usefulness  of  the 
library  Is  enhanced  by  a comprehensiveness  in  its 
arrangements  that  lias  included  reading-rooms,  a 
lecture-room,  a museum,  a gallery  of  inventions, 
lavatories,  aud  a depot  for  tbc  safe  custody  of  the 
parcels  with  which  excursionists  seldom  dispense. 
Tbc  natural  history  collection  presented  by  the 
Earl  of  Derby  will  be  deposited  in  the  museum. 
The  pictures  from  the  old  library,  works  of  the 
old  masters,  and  copies  of  royal  portraits,  are 
already  bung  in  the  principal  reading-rcom.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  voted  the 
library  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  liondrcd 
and  fifty  languages  into  which  they  have  been 
translated;  and  private  munificence  has  made 
contributions  of  scarcely  less  value.  Tims  much 
for  the  design  of  the  liberal  donor,  and  for  the 
manner  in  which  his  aim  has  been  accepted  and 
appreciated.  Wc  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
mode  in  which  the  fabric  expresses  bis  intention. 

In  these  days,  when  vigorous  efforts  should  be 
made  to  grapple  with  the  evils  which  exist  in  all 
our  towns,  iu  the  insinnative  accumulation  of  nar- 
row and  confined  thoroughfares;  and  when  bold 
measures  should  be  proposed  to  remedy  these 
evils,  which  should  coinprebend  sweeping  aw.iy 
even  acres  of  fever-breeding  tenements  to  enlarge 
the  lungs — the  public  squares  and  main  streets ; — 
when  evidence  of  the  power  and  might  to  do  Ibis 
exists  in  the  case  of  a great  railway  company  at 
Birmingham,  where  to  obtain  an  approach  to, 
and  the  erection  of  the  great  central  station,  a 
dash  and  clearance  has  been  made  through  a mile 
or  more  of  closely-packed  houses;— we  have  looked 
with  interest  upon  the  progress  which  the  Cor- 
poration of  Liverpool  lias  made  in  this  direction, 
in  their  co-operation  with  the  donor  of  the  Free 
Library  Building.  As  to  tbe  site  of  it ; almost  in 
the  centre,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town,  is  a 
space  which,  if  the  corporation  continue  as  it 
has  commenced,  to  take  advantage  of,  would  be- 
come as  grand  as  a forum  in  ancient  Rome.  This 
space  is  bounded  on  the  east  side  by  the  Limc- 
street  railway  terminus,  and  any  one  of  tbc 
myriads  of  visitors  arriving  here  would  behold  in 
the  centre  the  solemn  Luge  dark  pile  — St. 
George’s  Hall,  and  new  Assize  Courts.  To  the 
west  of  this  magnificent  new  building  he  would 
find  a strange  contrast  in  the  gaunt  tower  and 
body  of  St.  John’s  Church, — a building  erected 
in  1784,  in  the  vilest  Churchwarden  Gothic.  Tbe 
funereal  aspect  of  this  church  is  made  more  dis- 
mal by  its  contiguity  with  the  leviathan  classic 
building,  and  with  tbe  ghostly  appearance  of  its 
large'  graveyard,  where  almost  every  gravestone 
has  been  laid  flat,  and  the  inscriptions  are  tram- 
pled upon  and  erased.  The  removal  of  tbe  church 
and  tbe  proper  inclosure  of  tbe  vast  stony  church- 
yard will  be  as  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
new  aspect  of  this  great  forum  of  I^iverpool  which 
we  are  describing,  as  was  the  removal  of  tbe  old 
infirmary  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Assize 
Courts,  and  the  Haymarket  adjoining.  On  the 
south  and  west  sides  the  Corporation  has  yet  to 
exercise,  together  with  private  individuals,  a dis- 
cretion which  should  comprise,  for  thebeautifying 
of  this  noble  site,  the  removal  of  the  strange  med- 
ley of  hotels  ami  potty  shops,  and  the  re-erection 
of  churcbee,  clubhouses,  or  public  institutions  In 
their  places,  of  the  extensive  character  of  the 
Free  Library,  which  is  erected  upon  tbe  north  side. 
On  this  same  north  side  tbe  Corporation  has 
wisely  commenced  a scheme  on  a grand  scale, 
and  it  deserves  all  praise  for  seconding  Mr.  William 
Brown  in  his  noble  donation  of  tiie  Free  Library 
building.  In  the  nlteraticns  in  the  levels  in 
Shaw’s  Brow,  upon  which  the  building  is  erected, 
in  the  constrnctlou  of  extensive  foundations  to 
form  the  platform  upon  which  the  building  is 
placed,  and  in  the  terraced  approach  or  platform 
which  is  regarded  as  the  high-level  ro.id  over 
Byrom-strcct  into  Dale-street,  a sum  nearly 
approaching  100,000/.  has  been  expended,— this 
amount  having  bicn  furnished  in  part  out  of  the 
surplus  revenue  of  the  Corporation,  and  in  part 
out  of  money  raised  upon  the  security  of  the 
Museum  rates. 

The  site  which  the  .architect  for  thcFreeLibrary 
building  has  had  to  work  upon  was  most  advan- 


tageous. And  although  the  east  end  immediately 
adjacent  Is  now  occupied  by  an  uncovered  vege- 
table-market, with  its  attendant  nuisances,  and 
the  rear  of  ugly  tenements  is  visible  adjacent,  and 
although  the  west  end  is  occupied  by  vulgar  build- 
ings, including  a yard  for  tbe  sale  of  old  building- 
materials,  immediately  attached  to  one  of  tbc 
principal  entrances  of  the  museum,  we  disagree  at 
once  with  the  apologies  put  forth  by  the  local 
papers.  It  is  asserted  that  the  surface  of  the 
site,  a hanging  level,  is  very  unsuitable  to  the 
style  used  in  the  building ; and  that  the  archi- 
tect is  not  responsible  either  for  the  site  or 
the  stylo.  We  bear  in  mind  the  result  of 
the  famous  competition  connected  with  the  de- 
signs for  this  hnildirg,  when  prizemen  were  dis- 
placed, and  the  loc.al  corporation  surveyor  threw 
down  tbe  gauntlet,  and  undertook  to  siirjinss 
everything  that  had  been  done  before  in  the 
matter.*  By  the  adoption  of  a style  which  has  for 
the  centre  of  the  building  a deeply  recessed  liexa- 
style  Corinthian  portico — a diminutive  copy  of  the 
Timple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  in  Rome — we  arc  re- 
minded that  no  condition  of  site  was  an  obstacle 
to  the  ancient  Romans  ; the  buildings  on  the 
Capitol,  and  in  the  great  Forum,  presenting  over- 
comings of  every  obstacle  as  to  site  in  banging, 
terraced,  or  any  other  levels;  and  that  the  corpo- 
ration surveyor  at  Liverpool  enjoyed  a great 
advantage  in  the  site  for  the  display  of  the  build- 
ing be  should  adapt  to  it. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  building  uow  com- 
pleted, as  seen  from  all  tbe  commanding  points  of 
view  which  are  available,  is  (bat  of  a reduced 
copy  of  our  National  Gallery  In  London,  without 
the  pepper-boxes,  and  with  the  flanks  telescopically 
folded  up.  The  returns  of  the  wings  present 
the  hollow  sham  of  plain  brickwork,  contrast- 
ing disadvantageously  with  the  pretentious  ap- 
pearance of  tbe  stone  front.  The  portico  lias 
an  inner  row  of  four  columns,  two  intcrcoluinnia- 
tions  being  omitted  to  gain  width  in  the  entrance ; 
the  floor  of  the  portico  being  attained  by  steps 
from  the  footwalks  enclosed  within  screen  walls, 
and  landing  at  each  end  of  the  portico,  aud  not  in 
the  middle.  The  principal  entrance  doorway  is 
of  colossal  proportion,  and  contrasts  unfavourably 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  rest  of  the  building, 
by  its  over-enricbcd  and  enlarged  ornamentation. 
The  remainder  of  the  front  is  enclosed  with  a 
stone  balustrade  and  iron  gates;  the  form  of  llio 
balustrade  to  all  the  parapets  of  the  terrace 
being  very  ugly,  and  top-heavy,  and  not  unliko 
the  usual  upholsteiers’  leg  of  a dining-room  tabic. 

The  two  wings  have  each  two  Corinthian  pilas- 
ters, irre^ilarly  spaced,  the  two  iu  the  centra 
standing  forward  about  two  feet,  and  intended,  if 
we  may  believe  the  published  view,  to  have  colos- 
sal figures  on  tbc  parapets,  vbich  would  utterly 
destroy  the  efiectof  the  building.  Between  them 
is  a niche,  with  pedimented  cornices  on  carved 
trusses ; above  all  arc  small  panels  and  wreaths. 
The  flanks  between  the  central  portico  and  wings 
have  each  five  windows,  with  horizontal  cornices 
or  trusses,  above  which  arc  small  panels,  with 
largo  w-Tcaths  in  them.  The  roofs  arc  screened 
from  view  by  lofty  attics  on  parapet  walls. 

On  entering  the  building  tbe  visitor  passes  Into 
a vestibule,  31  feet  by  23  feet,  with  a flat  panelled 
ceiling ; beyond  tbe  vestibule  is  the  central  ball, 
tbe  principal  architectural  feature  of  tbc  interior ; 
and  beyond  the  hall  is  tbe  principal  staircase. 
The  central  hall  is  divided  at  each  end  from  the 
vestibule  or  staircase  by  a screen  of  two  Doric 
columns  in  antis.  It  is  fiO  feet  long,  53  feet  wide, 
and  4(3  feet  bigli.  It  is  iliviilcd  basilica-wise,  into 
three  portions,— a centre  or  nave,  and  tbe  side 
aisles  or  corridors;  tbe  latter  are  separated  from 
the  nave  by  an  arcade,  which  supports  the  gallery- 
floor,  and  the  Ionic  columns  which  carry  the  roof. 
At  each  end  of  the  hall  the  entablature  on  these 
columns  is  continuous,  but  at  the  sides  it  is 
broken  round  each  column,  and  from  the  cornice 
spring  arches,  which  ore  groined  into  vaults  over 
the  gallery.  Over  tbe  centre  of  the  hall  or  niivo 
the  ceiling  is  flat,  coved  down  to  the  cornice  with 
panels,  the  mouldings  of  which  arc  enriched. 
Three  of  these  panels  are  glazed,  but  the  principal 
light  is  derived  from  seven  round  arched  windows 
on  each  side.  Between  the  columns  in  the  gallery 
is  a stone  balustrade.  On  the  ground-floor,  to  the 
right  of  the  principal  entrance,  is  the  door  to 
the  free  library,  which  apartment  was  opened  to 
the  public  on  tbc  3rd  instaut.  The  reading- 
room,  which  is  110  feet  long  aud  50  feet  wide,  is 
divided  into  two  portions  by  two  Doric  columns 
in  antis  near  the  south  end,  aud  here  are  windows 
looking  into  Shaw’s  Brow.  The  remainder  of  the 


• It  is  asserted  lliat  tlic  plan  adopted  is  that  of  the  tic  • 
sipii  selected  in  the  competition : but  into  this  fiucstiuu 
we  arc  not  in  a position  to  enter. 
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room  is  lighted  by  two  large  skylights,  and  by 
windows  iu  an  attic  raised  upon  panelled  segmental 
arches.  The  very  heavy  appearance  of  the  Doric 
entablature,  w’hicb  is  continued  all  round  the  room, 
and  the  squat  eflect  of  the  segmental  arches, 
ilimiuish  very  much  the  effect  of  this  room.  The 
proportions  are  sufficiently  massive  to  have  ad- 
mitted of  greater  height,  and  ventilation  could  liave 
been  better  provided  for.  The  aspect  generally  of 
the  room  is  that  of  a large  cabin  on  board  ship, 
where  height  was  of  the  greatest  consequence. 
Adjoining  the  reading-room  is  the  students’  read- 
iug-roora,  40  feet  by  28  feet ; aud  running  north- 
wards from  this  parallel  to  the  principal  reading- 
room,  and  along  the  eastern  end  of  the  building,  is 
the  reference  library,  75  feet  by  27  feet,  fitted  up 
with  bookcases,  in  two  tiers,  the  upper  accessible 
from  a light  iron  gallery  : the  total  accommodation 
provided  is  estimated  at  100,000  volumes.  In  the 
basement  of  this  portion  of  the  building  are  the 
rooms  for  the  reception  of  the  books,  and  for  the 
classification  and  binding. 

On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  museum, 
which  consists  of  five  rooms  upon  the  ground- 
fioor,  and  also  upon  the  upper  floor.  Tliey  are 
being  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the  Derby 
Museum,  the  handsome  mahogany  cases,  on 
carved  legs,  for  the  reception  of  the  minerals  aud 
fossils  being  manufactured  by  Messrs.  E.  Anderson 
& Sons,  of  Hold-street.  The  basement,  under 
three  of  the  rooms  of  the  museum,  have  been  pre- 
pared with  solid  floors  for  the  reception  of  sculp- 
ture, and  other  heavy  articles : the  others  will  be 
used  as  work-rooms  by  the  curator. 

In  the  extreme  north-east  corner  of  the  building, 
on  tbo  ground-floor,  are  three  class-rooms,  and  a 
committee-room ; above  the  committee-room  is  a 
lecture-room,  28  feet  by  25  fectj  and  over  the 
class-rooms  a larger  room,  also  for  lectures,  which 
is  intended  to  accommodate  nearly  350  persons. 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  the  building  is 
that  designed  to  accommodate  a collection  of 
specimens  and  inventions,  and  now  called  “The 
Gallery  of  Science  and  Inventions.”  It  occupies 
83  feet  hy  50  feet,  a space  which  was  intended  to 
be  left  for  future  extensions.  Mr.  Drown,  how- 
ever, considering  that  in  a town  like  Liverpool, 
practical  science  ought  to  receive  more  attention 
than  it  was  likely  to  have,  unless  special  pro- 
vision were  made  for  the  purpose,  thought  it  was 
desirable  to  convert  this  space  to  the  purpose. 
The  Gallery  of  Science  and  Inventions  will  consist 
of  a floor  on  the  level  of  the  basemeiit  story,  and 
of  two  galleries  on  the  level  of  the  ground  floor 
and  upper  floor,  each  gallery  218  feet  by  12  feet. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  including  the 
fittings,  lighting,  warming,  and  ventilating,  will 
be  nearly  40,000^.,  and  the  whole  will  be  defrayed 
by  Mr.  Brown,  The  buildings  were  erected  under 
the  direction  of  the  Corporation  Surveyor,  Mr. 
John  Weightman.  Messrs.  Holme  & Nichol  are 
the  contractors  for  the  building.  The  sub-con- 
tractors are — for  masonry,  Mr.  Hugh  Yates  j slat- 
ing and  plastering,  Mr.  John  Bromley;  plumbing 
and  painting,  Mr.  Thomas  Holt;  glazing,  Messrs. 
Saul,  Moss,  & Co. ; the  plate  glass  being  supplied 
by  the  I.oiidon  & Manchester  Plate  Glass  Cora- 
IKiiiy;  iron  work,  Messrs.  Weber  &.  Co.;  the 
fittings  for  lighting  being  executed  by  the  Gas 
Company,  and  the  apparatus  for  warming  aud 
ventilating  by  Mr.  Alderman  Benuett,  Mr,  Jacob 
Crivio  is  tbo  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  area  actually  covered  by  the  building  is 
3,770  yards. 

The  library  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  on 
the  3rd  instaut,  this  being  the  only  portion  of  the 
building  completed.  The  .approach  to  this  library 
18  temporarily  up  a back  way  at  the  east  end  of 
it.  The  result  of  the  first  day’s  experience  was 
duly  celebrated  by  the  local  press.  We  are  unable 
to  endorse  the  glowing  account  that  was  given 
l)ut  are  quite  willing  to  believe  that  in  a little 
tune  the  weak  parts  of  the  arrangements  will  be 
discovered,  aud  that  the  Public  Library  of  Liver- 
pool will  become  all  that  its  munificent  founder 
desires  it  should  be. 


THE  LATE  MR.  GEORGE  BAILEY 
ARCHITECT. 

We  record,  with  regret,  the  death  of  Mr 
George  Bailey,  which  took  place  at  13,  Lincoln’s 
lun-fields,  on  the  17th  inst.  Mr.  Bailey  was  a 
favourite  assistant  of  the  late  Sir  John  Soane;  and, 

onthe_dejithofthat’gentleman,wa3appointed,under 

the  will,  the  first  curator  of  the  Soane  Museum 
Mr.  Bailey  was  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  some  years  ago  acted  with 
gre.at  zeal  as  its  honorary  secreLiry. 

In  the  fonnation  of  the  Architcetiirol  Publica- 
tion Society,  in  1818,  Mr.  Bailey  took  much  per- 


sonal  interest  in  it,  being  present  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  promoters,  and  ever  after  affording  all 
the  information  he  had  collected  from  time  to 
time,  or  could  procure  from  the  valuable  library 
under  his  control.  Thus  most  of  the  biographies 
of  the  English  architects  comprised  iu  the  “ Dic- 
tionary of  Architecture,”  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion, have  beeu  rendered  more  perfect  than  was 
hitherto  the  case.  It  is  hoped  that  the  honorary 
secretary  for  the  Dictionary  may  still  have  per- 
mission to  refer  to  Mr.  Bailey’s  note-books  for 
further  accessions  to  that  valuable  work. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  in  his  69th  year  when  he  died. 
Ho  was  buried  at  Highgate  on  Saturday  last. 

We  would  express  a hope,  without  meaning 
the  slightest  reflection  on  the  course  pursued 
by  the  late  Mr,  Bailey  (who  did  what  was  con- 
sidered best),  that,  iu  appointing  his  successor, 
the  trustees  of  the  Soaue  Museum  will  seek  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  will  ensure  to  the 
public  the  freest  access  possible,  and  render  the 
collections  and  hooks  more  widely  useful  than 
tiicy  have  been.  We  have  long  urged  this  point, 
and,  we  hope,  not  without  eflect  on  the  minds  of 
some  of  tho  trustees. 


PROPOSED  EXHIBITION  IN  DUBLIN. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  various  lovers  and  owners  of  works  of  art, 
have  determined  to  hold  an  “Exhibition  of  the 
Pine  and  Ornamental  Arts”  during  May  aud  tho 
three  following  months  of  1861.  The  object  is 
to  collect  the  cJipfs  d'auvre  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, and  to  exhibit  them  with  drawings,  engrav- 
ings, photographs,  medals,  objects  of  vertu, 
elaborately-wrought  plate,  works  in  precious 
stones  and  metals,  in  porcelain,  silk,  velvet,  luce, 
tapestry,  aud  works  in  which  art  forms  a material 
element.  The  gnaa-autee  fund,  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses in  the  event  of  a deficiency  iu  the  receipts, 
was  originally  fixed  at  5,0001.,  but  has  already 
grown  to  upwards  of  9,000L 


FOUNDATION  OF  AN  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION  IN  MANCHESTER. 

A KtJiiEBOtJSLT-ATTENBED  meeting  of  gentle* 
men  connected  with  the  architectural  profession 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  17th  inst., 
in  order  to  consider  the  desirability  of  establishing 
an  Architectural  Association  iu  this  city. 

Mr.  G.  Shaw  Aitken  having  been  called  to  tho 
chair,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Darbyshire, 
seconded  hy  Mr.  R.  Walker  Aitken,  and  unani- 
mously carried,  “That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  it  is  desirable  that  an  Architectural 
Society;be  formed  in  Manchester,  to  bo  called  the 
'Manchester  Architectural  Association.’” 

A code  of  laws  was  then  brought  forward  and 
considered ; when  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Webster, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Shaw,  and  unanimously 
carried,  “That  the  laws  submitted  to  the  meet- 
ing be  tbo  basis  of  the  Association’s  constitution.” 

Office-bearers,  and  a committee  of  four,  having 
been  elected  to  serve  until  the  last  ordiuai-y  meet- 
ing in  the  month  of  March,  the  business  of  the 
meeting  was  concluded  by  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  R.  Ivnill  Freeman  is  the  honorary  secretary. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  Stourhrid(/e  School. — The  annual  meeting 
of  this  school  took  place  in  the  Corn  Exchange, 
Stourbridge.  Lord  Lyttelton  presided,  aud  there 
were  present  in  the  room  some  400  persons.  The 
report  of  the  masters  stated  that  the  number  of 
students  continued  to  increase.  Since  the  last 
council  meeting  152  students  had  attended  the 
classes  at  the  central  school,  and  622  bad  received 
instruction  at  public  and  private  schools,  making 

a total  of  774  under  instruction  during  the  year 

a larger  number,  it  was  said,  in  proportion  to  the 
inhabitants  than  that  furnished  by  any  town  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Seven  medals  had  beeu 
awarded, _ and  sixteen  pupils  had  passed  their 
examination  in  advanced  free-hand  drawing, 
practical  geometry,  and  perspective..  Of  these 
eleven  had  received  certificates,  and  five  prizes. 
Owing  to  the  raising  of  the  stand.ard  of  excel- 
lence, the  master  recommended  that  those  of  the 
pupils  who  had  remained  a certain  time  in  the 
school  should  receive  prizes  and  certificates  of 
merit  from  the  Council.  The  master  concluded 
his  report  by  some  remarks  upon  a letter  rc.id  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  when  addressing  a meeting 
of  Associated  Mechauics’  Institutions  iu  tho  Free 
Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  and  urged  the  import- 
ance of  art  to  those  engaged  in  the  glass  trade  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  fees  from  pupils  duriug 


tho  year  ending  the  31st  of  September  last,  were 
106^.  3s.  9d. ; subscriptions,  46?.  15b.  ; with 
sundries,  12?.  Os.  lid.;  making  a total  of 
165?.  18s.  5d.  Tbo  total  expenses  were 
133?.  15s.  lid.,  which  left  an  excess  of  income 
over  e.xpenditnro  of  32?.  2s.  7d.  There  is  a 
building  debt  of  200?.  The  prizes  were  dlstri- 
buted  to  the  students  by  Lord  Lyttelton. 

The  Carlisle  School. — The  adjourned  annual 
meeting  of  subscribers  to  tho  Carlisle  School  w’as 
held  in  tho  Town  Hall.  The  Mayor  presided;  but 
the  meeting  was  exceedingly  small,  the  only  other 
gentlemen  present  being  three,  besides  the  master, 
the  treasurer,  and  the  secretary.  Tho  school,  how- 
ever,  is  now  in  a somewhat  better  condition  than 
it  has  been  since  its  commencement.  There  ai-o 
121  general  pupils,  385  pupils  taught  in  public 
schools,  and  84  in  private  schools.  The  ordinary 
receipts  during  the  year  were  36?.  11s.  lOd.,  while 
the  expenditxiro  had  been  51?.  163.  lOd.,  thus 
leaving  a deficit  of  15?.  5s.  Tbe  Treasurer  stated 
that  hitherto  the  receipts  had  beeu  more,  but  this 
year  an  arrear  of  rent  had  to  be  paid.  He  hoped 
this  deficiency  iu  the  revenue  account  would  not 
be  permanent,  although  they  could  hardly  look  to 
being  ablo  to  clear  their  way  entirely. — Mr.  Lees 
read  a letter  which  he  had  received  from  the  Art 
Union  of  Loudon,  stating  that  the  Council,  being 
anxious  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  design  and 
the  practice  of  fine  art,  as  applied  to  manufactures, 
and  especially  with  reference  to  the  Schools  of 
Art,  proposed,  with  the  concurrence  of  tho  Depart- 
ment, to  set  apart  the  sum  of  100?.  each  year,  to 
be  oftered  to  the  pupils  in  these  schools  on  certain 
conditions.  There  will  bo  five  prizes  of  10?.  each, 
aud  ten  of  5?.  The  subjects  of  competition  sug- 
gested are  ; — Drawings  and  models  of  animals  or 
groups  of  animals  from  the  life ; models  of  clusters 
of  fruit,  &c. ; a hook-case;  a sideboard;  a bronze 
candelabrum;  clockcase  for  a mantelshelf;  candle- 
stick for  ditto ; pedestal  for  reduced  bust  of 
Clytiej  bust  of  the  Belvedere  Apollo ; silver  prize 
cup;  majolica  dish;  garden  flower  v.ase;  tazza, 
Ac.  The  master  said  he  did  not  know  whether  to 
think  of  it  as  a reproach  to  Carlisle,  hut  they 
always  seemed  on  tbe  point  of  closing.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  an  apathy  as  to  the  school.  The  public 
should  be  inade  aware  that  they  did  not  attempt 
to  make  artists : they  attempted  to  make  useful 
men.  If  they  got  a bricklayer,  they  wished  to 
make  him  know  the  valne  of  his  work  and  make 
it  more  ornamental ; and  the  same  with  c.'irpcnters 
and  others.  There  was  no  more  simple  ornament 
than  different  colours  of  bricks;  that  is  a real 
ornament;  and,  if  they  could  make  a man  feel  that 
his  work  was  ornamental  and  pleasing  to  the 
public,  they  gave  an  interest  to  the  school  which 
it  had  not  hitherto  possessed.  He  wished  they 
could  get  the  public  to  feel  that  they  were  useful 
members  of  society : at  present  they  were  only 
considered  ornamental. 


THE  CONDITION  OP  BRIGHTON. 

With  reference  to  the  recent  correspondence  on 
the  drains  of  Brighton,  and  the  remarks  in  our  own 
pages,  a correspondent,  “A Resident,”  says:— 

"Tho  roost  important  fact  elicited  during  tho 
discussion  on  the  subject  is  this — that  there  is  no 
medical  officer  of  health,  in  this  toion.  That  is  a 
want  which  must  he  deplored  on  behalf  of  every 
loadity  where  the  want  exists;  and,  so  far  ns 
Brighton  is  concerned,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
application  to  the  General  Board  of  Health,  re- 
cently announced,  will  result  in  the  appointment 
of  a ‘sanitary  superintendent’  for  the  town.  The 
duties  of  such  a public  officer  are  well  described  in 
a paper  on  ‘ Public  Records  of  Mortality  and  Sick- 
ness,’ read  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Rumsey,  iu  the  Public 
He.alth  Department  of  tbo  Social  Science  Asso- 
and  printed  in  tbo  ‘Transactions’  for  1859. 

Much  might  be  done  for  the  improvement  of 
the  health  of  toams  by  employing  the  services  of 
a public  officer  possessing  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  the  duties  of  such  an  important  and 
responsible  post,  and  entrusted  with  full  powers : 
much  could  be  done  in  Brighton,  doubtless,  as  in 
other  places,  by  enforcing  obedience  to  sanitary 
laws,  which  are  now  neglected  because  no  compul- 
sive agency  exists. 

Tho  light  of  6.anitary  science  is  beginning  to 
dawn  upon  men’s  minds  in  a degree  not  contem- 
plated a quarter  of  a century  ago.  It  is  devoutly 
to  be  desired  that  the  self-same  light  may  at 
length  penetrate  and  so  far  illumine  the  obscurity 
in  which  the  deliberations  of  Town  Councils  are 
too  generally  enveloped;  so  that  the  members,  in- 
dividually aud  collectively,  may  be  enabled  to  dis- 
tinguish their  true  course  regarding  the  vital 
interests  of  tho  several  localities  over  which  they 
preside  j and  that  these  bodies — not  well  esteemed 
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ia  general — may,  by  placing  themselves  under 
authoritative  direction  in  matters  relating  to  the 
sanitary  improvement  of  their  respective  towns,  re- 
cover— in  one  instance,  at  least — the  confidence 
that^they  have  lost  by  the  mal-administration  of 
municipal  affairs  with  which  they  are  entrusted.” 


“ STAINING  WOOD.” 

Oufl  correspondents  arc  not  unanimous  in 
approval  of  the  recommendation  to  use  the  stain 
before  the  size,  given  in  a communication  signed 
“ G.  R.  B.  Arnott.”  One  of  the  dissentients, 
W.  H.  E.,  says, 

“ Timbers  stained  previously  to  sizing  arc  of  a 
heavy,  dead,  blackish  tint,  instead  of  the  nice  var- 
nished light-nut-brown  hue  produced  by  the  proper 
treatment  [size  first,  next  the  stain,  then  varnish]. 
Any  one  using  stain  and  varnish  without  a size 
coat  underneath  will  find  any  number  of  coats  of 
varnish  entirely  thrown  away,  although  the  stain 
will  have  so  sunk  into  the  wood  as  to  prevent  any 
amount  of  scraichhig  from  getting  it  off.” 

Wo  are  disposed  to  believe  that  with  the  best 
description  of  stain  and  good  w’ood  the  course  first 
recommended  is  calculated  to  produce  the  best 
and  most  lasting  work.  But  if  common  stains  be 
used,  or  the  wood  be  of  unequal  texture,  the  size 
should  be  applied  before  stain. 


WANTED  ! THE  ARCHITECT  OF  THE 
EDUCATIONAL  BOARD. 

Sm,— As  the  editor  of  thcSi/iW'Tis  supposed  to  know 
every  thing  on  every  subject,  I make  bold  to  ask  you  to 
give  me  some  information  relative  to  thafmystery,  the 
invisible  architect  of  the  PrivyCouncil  Board  of  Education. 
I used  to  call  at  or  send  to  his  office  in  a morning,  but,  olas ! 
it  was  a desert.  At  last,  being  there  at  twenty  minutes 
past  two,  I met  with  a clerk  who  had  just  arrived. 
Cross-examination  elicited  from  the  clerk  that  clerk  and 
master  were  supposed  to  turn  up  about  two  o’clock.  Now, 
as  it  was  then  twenty  minutes  past  that  hour,  and  as  1 
have  .again  called  inelTectually  to-day  at  a quarter  past 
three,  I am  Inclined  to  believe  that  It  is  simply  a pleasant 
Action  of  the  clerk.  We  all  know  how  conducive  solitude 
is  to  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination,  and  I think  it  is 
not  unfair  to  attribute  his  assertion  to  this  cause. 

The  invisible  girl,  who  astonished  the  good  folks  of 
London  some  few  years  since,  was  both  amusing  and  in- 
structive. 1 am  afraid  the  invisible  architect  is  just  the 

One  ov  some  IIvnoreds  who  woui.n  ijk  ct.An 
OP  THE  Peace,  ip  too  Hbavy  for  the 
PRESKOT  Occupant. 


THE  ADULTERATION  OF  LINSEED  OIL. 

Sir,— The  communication  from  “ A Friend  to  the  Uu- 
employed,”  that  appeared  on  the  1st  instant  in  your  valu- 
able journal,  has  had  the  effect  of  causing  considerable 
uneasiness  to  myself  and  others  interested,  who  believe 
your  correspondent  wrong  in  remarking  that  “ they  (the 
sellers  of  linseed  oil)  run  no  risk  and  are  not  resporMOle 
fur  the  work  spoilt  bp  their  rubbish."  This  statement 
must  assuredly  have  been  made  without  reflection;  and,  if 
allowed  to  pass  unrefuted,  is,  I think,  calculated  seriously 
to  injure,  and  not  in  the  least  favour,  the  interests  of  the 
unemployed  or  expectations  of  the  trade. 

The  Legislature  has  wisely  interfered  to  prevent  the 
adulteration  of  food : surely,  then,  the  tradesman,  who  is 
bound  to  uphold  his  respectability  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessaries  of  life,  is  not  to  be  impoverished  and  prevented 
from  so  doing,  or  submit  to  have  spurious  articles  foisted 
upon  him,  without  remedy  of  some  kind.  If,  however, 
your  correspondent  has  authority  for  making  his  state- 
ment to  the  contrary,  then  it  must  be  admitted  a serious 
flaw  exists  in  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  all  interested 
should  at  once  petition  Parliament  to  remedy  the  defect. 
Unfortunately,  there  Is  already  abundant  proof  that  the 
colour  merchants  generally  vend  worthless  and  trashy 
compounds  instead  of  genuine  materials;  and  this^act 
being  established,  it  is  in  my  opinion  an  imperative  duty 
for  the  painters,  as  a body,  to  place  themselves  in  a right 
position  with  the  public,  by  proving  satisfactorily  their 
noncomplicity  with  the  perpetrators  of  the  existing  novel 
yet  unprincipled  system  of  fraud.  It  is  idle  to  argue  that 
the  merchant  and  tradesman  arc  alike  victimized  by  the 
manufacturer,  the  former  being  in  a position  to  ascertain, 
by  reference  to  his  Invoice-book,  who  supplied  the  adul- 
terated goods;  and,  failing  to  institute  proceedings  to  end 
the  nefarious  practices  of  those  who  have  so  long  and 
persistingly  preyed  on  the  community,  I consider  the 
vendor  clearly  Identifies  himself  with  the  fraud,  and  be- 
comes both  legally  and  morally  responsible  for  the  loss 
sustained  by  unsuspecting  customers.  I fully  anticipated 
long  since  that  some  eminent  and  competent  authority 
would  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand ; but,  assuming  the 
attention  of  our  scientific  men  to  be  engrossed  by  occupa- 
tion of  a more  pleasing  or  lucrative  character,  1 desire, 
with  your  permission,  to  offer  these  remarks  with  the  in- 
tention of  arousing  the  trade  generally  to  a proper  sense 
of  the  interests  they  have  at  stake,  and  Inducing  them  to 
countenance  a public  meeting  for  arranging  the  most 
satisfactory  mode  to  all  concerned,  of  submitting  samples 
of  the  materials  supplied  during  the  past  twelvemonths 
for  analyzation.  It  occurs  to  me,  if  the  necessity  of  in- 
quiry is  made  apparent  through  the  medium  of  tlie 
Builder,  the  proi)o.sed  movement  will  at  once  attain  that 
extent  of  metropolitan  and  provincial  publicity  desirable 
and  requisite  to  ensure  active  co-operation  from  all 
branches  of  the  building  trade,  and  enable  the  committee, 
when  appointed,  to  obtain  impartial  reports  from  two 
or  more  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  in  the  kingdom; 
the  only  mode  of  procedure,  in  my  belief,  calculated  to 
afford  satisfaction  alike  to  the  employer  and  employed. 

As  a case  in  point,  let  me  instance  one  among  several 
personal  causes  of  complaint.  1 ordered  from  a leading 
firm  in  the  trade  a stock  of  best  quality  oil,  lead,  and 
driers,  paying  the  highest  market  price  for  the  articles. 
With  colour  prepared  from  these  materials,  eight  ten- 
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roomed  compo-fronted  houses  were  painted  inside  and 
out.  Within  a fortnight  after  their  completion,  I was 
a.stounded  by  the  receipt  of  a note  from  my  employer, 
stating  that  he  "had  lost  aU  confidence  in  me,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  employ  a surveyor  to  go  over  the  work, 
the  tenants  having  expressed  their  intention  of  leaving 
the  houses  in  their  occupation,  owing  to  the  smell, 
nppeai-anee,  and  non-drping  properties  of  the  paint  used 
by  my  men.”  Fearing  from  these  remarks  that  ray  work- 
people had  neglected  their  duty,  I immediately  visited  the 
place,  and  cannot  find  language  siitBciently  strong  to  ex- 
press my  feelings  of  indignation  and  disguston  discovering 
the  laliourwell  executed,  and  that  the  fault  lay  only  with 
thematerial.  The  entire  surface  was  “blotchy  and  tackey,” 
and,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  my  reputation,  I at  onee 
imdertook  to  do  the  work  over  again.  Fortunately,  the 
the  surveyor  who  attended  was  a gentlemair  experienced 
in  my  business ; and.  from  his  favourable  representations 
to  the  employer,  1,  after  considerable  demur,  obtained  per- 
mission to  do  so.  At  the  present  date  (nine  mouths  after 
the  work  has  been  oompletcd  a second  time)  the  light 
stone  fronts  present  a streaky,  dirty,  fawn-coloured  ap- 
pearance, and  the  blotches,  after  receiving  five  (and  in 
some  cases  si.x)  coats,  have  "sweated  out  ” to  such  an 
ptent  as  to  render  their  position  too  readily  discernible 
t^o  the  practised  eye  of  a person  acquainted  with  this 
branch  of  the  building  trade.  Regardless  of  time  and  ex- 
pense, I made  every  reparation  in  my  power,  for  the 
annoyance  occasioned  by  thecolourmerchants’  supplying 
me  with  improper  materials;  and  consequently,  as  proof  of 
the  feeling  entertained  by  employers  generally  in  the 
matter,  I have  recently  received  the  mortifying  intelli- 
gence that  my  highly,  valued  customer  has  transferred  his 
patronage  to  another  person,  who  is  now  actively  en- ' 
gaged  on  work  which  has  for  years  been  entrusted  to  roy 
care.  Having  suffered  damage  to  an  unascertained  ex- , 
tent,  I assume  I am  entitled  to  recompense  from  the  omi-  ^ 
nent  firm  with  whom  I dealt  (who  either  by  complicity  or 
gross  neglect,  have  occasioned  me  the  double  loss  of 
money  and  character) ; and  it  is  my  intention,  not  only  to 
agitate  to  the  utmost,  but,  whether  ray  brethren  join  or 
not  in  the  proposed  movement,  to  submit  the  question  on 
Its  merits  to  the  decision  of  a legal  tribunal. 

AnI.vjured  Tbadksmav. 

P.S.  The  secretaries  to  the  Painter  Stainers’ Company 
and  various  mctroiiolitan  trade  lodges  have  been  written 
to,  and  on  receipt  of  their  replies  a public  meeting  will  be 
convened,  due  notice  of  which  will  appear  in  the  Builder 
and  daily  papers. 


§ooIvs  ^miliili. 

The  Nuisances  Jtemoval  and  Diseases  Prereniion 
Acts  of  1855,  18  4-  1<)  rio.,  e.  116  and  121. 
Second  Ddition.  With  the  Amending  Act,  23 
‘J'  2-1  of  Vic.,  e.  77.  By  W.  G.  Lfailby, 
Barrister-nt-Laiy.  London : Kniffhfc  & Co. 
1860. 

We  cannot  better  reply  to  the  correspondents 
who  ask  us  every  week  how  to  get  rid  of  a nui- 
sance than  by  referring  them  to  Mr.  Lumley’s 
edition  of  these  enactments,  and  by  adding,  in 
the  words  of  the  appendix, 

" I . Under  these  Acts  any  premises  in  such  a state  as 
to  be  a nuisance,  or  injurious  to  health,  may  be  ordered, 
by  two  justices  in  petty  sessions,  or  by  a stipendiary 
magistrate,  to  be  made  safe  and  habitable,  to  be  paved, 
cleansed,  whitewashed,  disinfected,  or  purified ; sufficient 
privy  accommodation,  means  of  drainage  and  ventilation, 
may  be  required  to  be  provided  ; and.  while  any  house  or 
building  is  unfit  for  human  habitation,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  justices,  the  using  it  for  that  purpose  may  be  prohi- 
blted  till  the  causes  rendering  it  unfit  for  habitation  have 
been  removed. 

2.  Any  pool,  ditch,  gutter,  watercourse,  privy,  urinal 
cesspool,  drain,  cr  ashpit,  so  foul  as  to  be  a nuisance  or 
injurious  to  health,  may  be  ordered  to  be  drained, 
emptied,  cleansed,  filled  up,  amended,  or  removed,  and  a 
substitute  provided. 

3.  Any  animal  so  kept  as  to  be  a nuisance  or  injurious 
to  health  may  be  ordered  to  be  kept  in  a cleanly  and 
wholesome  state,  and,  if  thot  be  impossible,  the  animal 
may  bo  removed. 

4.  Any  accumulation  or  deposit  which  is  a nuisance  nr 
injinious  to  health  may  be  ordered  to  be  carried  away.” 


^isalkata. 

Akotiter  Colliery  Explosion.— A shocking 
explosion  has  taken  place  at  Iletton  Colliery,  near 
Durham,  whereby  twenty  miners  are  said  to  have 
lost  their  lives.  This  colliery  is  the  property  of 
the  Hetton  Coal  Company,  and  is  situated  about 
nine  miles  south  of  Sunderland. 

Dinner  of  Association  of  Foremen  En- 
gineers.— On  the  15th  inst.  the  eighth  anniver- 
sary dinner  of  the  Association  of  Foremen 
Engineers  took  place  at  their  rooms,  35,  St. 
Swithiii’s-lane,  City.  About  ninety  members  and 
friends  sab  down.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  II. 
Grissell,  Mr.  Joseph  Newton,  of  the  Mint,  occu- 
pied the  chair.  A report  read  in  connection  with 
the  toast  of  the  evening,  namely,  “ Prosperity  to 
the  Association  of  Foremen  Engineers,’^  showed 
that  the  receipts  since  establishment  in  1852  had 
been  486^  Is.  The  disbursements  were, — To  un- 
employed members,  110/.;  deaths,  40/.;  inci- 
dental, 113/.  18s.  6d.  Deducting  these  disburse- 
ments (263/.  18s.  6d.)  from  486/.  Is.,  left  balance 
of  222/.  2s.  6il. ; with  interest,  236/,  17s.  2d. 
Surely,  as  we  have  often  before  said,  there  are  too 
many  of  these  societies.  If  united,  the  cost  of 
management  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the 
disposable  funds  would  be  much  larger. 
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The  Building  Trade  at  Southaiipton. — 
About  2,000  artisans,  mechanics,  and  labourers, 
are  out  of  work  at  Southampton,  owing  to  the 
slackness  of  ship  and  house  building.  The  slack- 
ness in  the  building  trade  arises  chieliy  from  the 
high  price  of  bricks,  comparutivcly  few  having 
been  made  tins  year  in  consequence  of  the  wet 
weather. 

Fatal  Accident  at  Cronstadt.— A St.  Peters- 
burgb  letter  states  that  at  Cronstadt  recently  a 
bridge  across  the  entrance  to  a dry  dock  suddenly 
gave  way  at  a moment  when  thirty  persons  wore 
passing.  As  they  fell  from  the  height  of  seventy 
feet  on  the  granite  bottom  of  the  dock  twelve 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  so  seriously 
hurt  that  they  are  not  likely  to  recover. 

Statue  of  Sir  William  Peel,  K.C.B.— Mr. 
William  Theed  has  executed,  in  marble,  a statue, 
7 feet  in  height,  of  the  late  Sir  William  Peel, 
K.C.B.,  of  the  naval  brigade,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Frederick  Peel,  M.P.  On  the 
22nd  it  was  placed  in  the  Painted  Hall,  Green- 
wich Hospital. 

Street  Rolling  in  Paris.  — Steam  rollers 
have  recently^  been  set  to  work  in  some  of  the 
streets  of  Paris,  forming  a great  contrast  to  thoso 
unwieldy-looking  machines,  drawn  by  eight  liorses, 
which  every  visitor  to  Paris  must  have  seen  at 
work,  crushing  down  the  stones  at  the  Champs 
Elysi'es. 

The  Co-opERATn-E  Movement  amongst  the 
Working  Classes. — The  impetus  which  has  been 
given  to  manufacturing  co-operative  societies  by 
the  large  dividends  that  have  been  declared  by  the 
Bacnp  and  Wardle  Manufacturing  Society,  is  said 
to  be  felt  in  all  directions.  There  are  five  co- 
operative mills  in  progress  according  to  the 
Manchester  Courier,  and  a sixth  has  been  pro- 
jected by  the  directors  of  the  Calliard’s  Manufac- 
turing Society.  This  company  having  an  estate 
of  33  acres,  and  a river  running  through  its 
centre,  upon  which  there  is  already  a woollen  mill 
at  w’ork,  have  projected  a mill  for  20,000  spindles 
of  cotton  weft,  to  be  erected  on  the  opposite  bank 
to  the  w'ooUen  mill.  The  capital  now  raised  is 
20,500/.,  and  it  is  proposed  to  raise  30,000/.  more, 
in  6/.  shares,  to  be  raised  in  calls  of  1/.,  to  bo  paid 
in  February  next,  and  1/.  every  six  months  after- 
wards, until  the  whole  is  paid  up.  The  plan  is, 
however,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  share- 
holders at  their  meeting  in  January  next. 

Monumental.— A memorial  of  the  late  Mr. 
Wallace  Hall,  of  Ross,  is  about  to  be  erected  from 
a design  furnished  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Sadler,  of  Cliel- 
tenham.  The  design  consists  of  a spiral  column, 
about  30  feet  high,  wrought  in  Box-Bath  stone, 
with  Forest  stone  base,  having  a drinking-fountain 
attached,  with  a basin  of  polished  red  granite. 
Messrs.  Wingate  & Son,  of  Gloucester,  oft’ered  to 

execute  the  whole  for  80/. It  has  been  resolved 

to  erect  the  Tyndale  memori.al  column  on  the 
highest  point  of  Stinchcorabc-hill.  Sir  George 
Prevost  Las  promised  to  give  the  land.  The  exact 
shape  of  the  monument  has  not  been  decided  upon, 
but  it  has  been  resolved  that  a parabolic  reflector 
should  bo  placed  on  its  summit,  as  suggested  by 

Earl  Ducic. The  Wallace  mouumeut  executive 

sub-committcc  have  applied  to  the  town  council 
of  Stirling,  for  liberty  to  commence  the  erection 
of  the  Wallace  monument,  the  necessary  funds 
being  now  on  hand.  It  seems,  however,  that  it 
is  only  the  main  tower  which  is  intended  to  be 
erected  at  present,  and  which  it  will  take  three 
years  to  complete.  The  sum  of  1,500/.,  according 
to  the  Falkirk  Herald,  is  still  required  in  order 
to  complete  the  monument  according  to  Mr. 
Rochead’s  design. 

Value  of  a “New  River”  Share.— Recently, 
at  the  Auction  Mart,  two  3Gth  parts  or  shares  in 
the  king’s  moiety  of  the  New  River  Company, 
being  virtually  an  original  half-share,  were  sold. 
The  auctioneer  stated  that  the  undertaking  w'as 
commenced  in  1608  and  completed  in  1613,  and, 
the  resources  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  being  ex- 
hausted before  the  work  was  completed,  he  applied 
to  the  Crown  for  additional  money  to  carry  out 
the  work,  and  made  over  half  the  property  iu 
return  for  half  the  expenses  being  paid.  In  1636, 
Charles  I.  granted  bis  moiety  back  to  Sir  Hugh 
Myddelton  on  condition  of  an  annual  payment  of 
500/.  which  payment  is  charged  on  the  king’s 
shares,  and  distributed  over  them  by  the  company 
before  paying  a dividend.  For  18  years  after  the 
undertaking  was  completed  there  was  no  dividend 
paid,  and  the  shares  were  given  away  gratis.  In 
1793,  Pennant  says  bis  sliares  sold  for  10,000/. 
The  lot  sold  for  8,700/.  making  the  value  of  a 
whole  share  17, ‘100/.  This  makes  the  value  of 
the  “ .adventurers’  ” shares  in  the  property,  from 
not  being  charged  with  the  payment  to  the 
Crown,  about  20,000/, 
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EnOINEEB  of  GeEAT  ^^’■ESTEIH^  RAILWAY 
CoMrANT. — Mr.  John  Fowler,  C.E.,  lias  been 
jippolntcd  consulting  engineer  of  tbe  Great 
Western  Railway,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr. 
Rruncl. 

The  Mabchestee  Opebative  Paietees. — 
A meeting  of  these  operatives  has  been  held  to 
memorialize  the  masters  on  the  subject  of  wages. 
It  was  suggested  in  the  memorial  agreed  to  that 
the  hour  system  should  be  universally  adopted, 
and  that  payment  be  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  hour. 
This  would  be  equivalent  to  an  advance  of  about 
10  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  the  men. 

CtERKENW'ELL  WOEKnousE.-— For  some  days 
past  some  alarm  has  prevailed  among  the  inmates 
of  Clcrkenwell  Workhouse,  Coppice-row',  in  con- 
sequence of  the  subsidence  of  the  front  centre 
wall,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  excavations  carried  on  along  Coppice-row  for 
the  formation  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  At 
this  point  of  the  line  the  ground  has  been  exca- 
vated to  a great  depth.  Mr.  Jay,  the  contractor, 
at  once  adopted  measures  to  prevent  any  further 
accident. 

liAiLWAT  Wonders. — The  Times  remarks, — 
“ Every  year  some  fresh  line  is  opened  which 
must  yield  its  fresh  receipts  before  fresh  revenue 
can  be  forthcoming.  lu  185-1',  the  aggregate  of  rail- 
way capital  was,  in  round  numbers,  286,000,000^. ; 
in  1859,  it  was  331,000,000/.;  having  increased 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  extent  of  50,000,000/. 
a year.  Yet  the  receipts  have  not  only  afforded 
a dividend  on  this  increased  sum,  but  a better 
dividend  than  formerly,  and  there  never  was 
a year  more  auspicious  than  the  soaking  and 
dreary  twelvemonth  through  which  we  have  just 
passed.” 

Rurnino  of  a Sydney  Theatre. — Tbe  Aus- 
iralian  Mail  states  that  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  disastrous  conflagrations  that  has  ever  oc- 
curred in  Sydney  broke  out  on  the  morning  of 
October  3rd,  near  the  corner  of  King  and  Castle- 
reagh  streets,  causing  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  theatre  and  of  several 
adjoining  buildings,  and  resulting  in  the  death  of 
three  persons,  and  in  the  serious  injury  of  others. 
One  of  the  adjoining  offices  was  constructed  of 
iron,  wliich  was  quickly  “demoralized,”  and 
reduced  to  wreck,  by  the  intense  heat. 

Extension  of  the  Metrofolitan  Under- 
GROYND  Railway. — At  a meeting  of  the  Pad- 
dington representative  council,  on  Tuesday,  in 
last  week,  the  application  to  be  made  by  the  Me- 
tropolitan Underground  Railway  Company,  in  the 
ensiling  session  of  Parliament,  for  an  extension  of 
the  subterranean  line,  was  brought  under  con- 
sideration. The  parish  surveyor,  Mr.  Merry, 
exhibited  plans  which  had  been  lodged  with  the 
vestry  clerk,  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  vestry 
on  the  proposed  extension  from  Pracd-street  to 
Notting-hill-gate,  with  a branch  from  Uxbridge- 
road,  under  tbe  Broad- walk  to  Bromptoii,  and  with 
a junction  in  Hammersmith-road,  for  the  purpose 
of  ultimately  extending  the  same  to  Hammersmith, 
The  meeting  resolved  to  remain  neutral. 

The  Drainage  at  Malton. — The  drainage 
works  at  Malton,  noticed  in  your  publication  of 
the  15th  inst.,  are  being  carried  out  for  the  Malton 
Board  of  Health,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  John  Oibsou,  architect,  Malton,  who  has  pre- 
pared a survey  of  the  town  to  a scale  of  10  feet  to 
oiie'statute  mile.  The  drains  are  laid  with  glazed 
stoneware  sanitary  tubes,  socketed  at  the  joints 
(supplied  by  Messrs.  Barry  & Son,  of  Scarboro’), 
the  largest  tubes  being  18  inches  diameter;  these 
are  joined  with  15  inches  diameter,  then  12  inches 
diameter  and  9 inches  diameter  for  the  trunk 
drain : branches  to  blocks  of  house  are  8 inches 
diameter.  In  two  of  tbe  streets  the  drain  will  be 
12  feet  deep  for  a short  distance ; the  average 
depth  of  the  drains  will  bo  about  6 feet,  the  esti- 
mated expense  1,-iOO/.— J.  G. 

Strike  of  the  Nailers  of  South  Stafford- 
shire.—A.  strike  has  just  commenced  in  the  South 
StaUbrdbhirc  district,  by  which  some  3,000  men 
arc  thrown  out  of  employ.  The  strike  has  arisen 
out  of  a trades’  union  dispute.  Mr.  Walker  took 
on  a man  not  a member  of  tbe  Horse-nail  Makers’ 
Trades’  Union.  His  men  thereupon  demanded 
his  discharge  or  an  advance  of  wages.  Their  de- 
mand was  not  complied  with,  and  the  300  men 
employed  by  him  left  their  work.  The  masters 
held  a meeting  a few  days  ago,  and  resolved  not 
to_^  give  any  more  work  to  their  men  till  Mr. 
Walker’s  men  returned  to  work.  The  men  upon 
this  throughout  the  district  demanded  an  advance 
of  6d.  per  1,000  on  the  nails  they  make,  and  thus 
a general  strike  has  commerced,  the  masters 
being  determined  not  to  give  such  a large  ad- 
vance. It  is  stated  a horse-nail  makers’  wa^es 
average  25s.  per  week.  ° 
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Kilkenny  County  Subveyohship. — The  lord 
lieutenant,  according  to  the  Carlow  Sentinel,  has 
appointed^Mr.  P.  Biychacll,  the  county  surveyor  of 
Carlow,  as  successor  to  the  late  county  surveyor 
of  Kilkenny. 

Fall  of  a Building. — The  barley-chamber  of 
a malt-house,  in  Newmarket,  has  suddenly  given 
way ; its  contents,  between  800  and  900  coombs  of 
barley,  having  been  precipitated  on  to  the  work- 
ing floor  of  malt.  The  beams  and  joists  arc  said 
to  have  clearly  indicated  that  the  huihling  was 
not  adapted  to  sustain  the  weight  of  so  large  a 
quantity  of  grain. 

Proposed  Carriage-road  across  PRiarnosE- 
niLL. — At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Marylebone 
vestry,  it  has  been  resolved  that  a memorial  ho 
presented  to  the  chief  commissioner  of  public 
works  praying  that  he  would  cause  a carriage-way 
to  be  made  from  the  foot  of  Barrow-hill,  across 
the  eastern  side  of  Primrose-hill,  to  the  junction 
of  the  road  on  the  St.  Pancras  side  leading  to 
Chalk-farm.  Mr.  Freetb,  in  moving  the  resolution, 
stated  that  the  parish  of  Marylebone  bad  been  so 
built  ujion  that  it  was  a species  of  cxd  de  sac,  and 
some  of  the  districts  wore  blocked  up  with  gates, 
so  that  the  inhabitants  had  great  difficulty  in 
moving  from  one  place  to  another.  The  walks 
which  now  existed  in  what  was  called  Albert-park 
and  once  Primrose- hill  were  pleasant  enough  by 
day,  but  at  night  they  were  positively  dangerous, 
and  scenes  of  tbe  worst  description  were  taking 
place  there  continually. 

The  Surveyor  to  the  Bath  City  Act  Com- 
mittee.— A discussion  is  going  on  in  this  com- 
mittee on  a motion  that  Mr.  Parfitt,  their  surveyor, 
have  six  months’  notice  to  quit.  The  mover  and 
others  charge  the  surveyor  with  general  ueglect. 
The  mover,  Mr.  Cox,  stated  that  he  was  “not 
systematical,  not  methodical,  not  active,  not  dili- 
gent, and  not  truthful.”  Others  defended  the 
surveyor,  and  blamed  the  surveying  committee, 
who  were  ever  running  after  him  and  interfering 
with  his  duties.  One  member  said  the  great  ditli- 
culty  in  the  case  was  to  kuow  whether  the  survey- 
ing committee  had  charge  of  the  surveyor,  or  the 
surveyor  of  them.  It  was  not  exactly  clear ; but, 
at  any  rate,  it  seemed  that  tbe  committee  had 
taken  charge  of  the  surveyor.  He  always  had 
protested  against  it  as  an  unsound  principle.  The 
discussion  was  adjourned,  the  understanding  appa- 
rently being  that  the  surveyor  should  have  time 
to  reply  to  the  charges  against  him.  . 

St.  Barthoxo:\ie\v’3  Hospital. — On  Monday 
last,  a deputation  from  this  famous  metropolitan 
hospital,  which  was  founded  upwards  of  750  years 
ago,  waited  upon  the  Lord  Mayor  (Cubitt),  at  the 
Mansion  House,  and  apprised  bis  lordship  that  tbe 
house  committee  of  the  institution  had  passed  an 
unanimous  resolution  recommending  him  to  tbe 
general  Court  of  Governors  as  a fit  and  proper 
person  to  fill  the  office  of  President  of  the  hospital, 
which  had  become  vacant  by  the  recent  death  of 
Alderman  Sir  George  Carroll.  The  gentlemen 
composing  the'  deputation  were  Mr.  W.  Foster 
White,  the  treasurer  of  the  hospital;  Mr.  Serjeant 
Payne,  Mr.  Hooper,  Mr.  Alexander  Jones,  Mr. 
Chas.  Hill,  F.S.A.  Mr.  James  Bentley,  Mr.  Daniel 
Britten,  Jlr.  Win.  Gilpin,  Mr.  Anderton,  and  I^Ir. 
John  Moi'lcy.  The  Lord  Mayor,  while  appreciating 
this  mark  of  confidence  and  respect,  hesitated  at 
first  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  office; 
but  oil  the  deputation  representing  to  his  lord- 
ship  that  the  functions  incident  to  the  position  of 
president  would  occupy  but  little  of  his  time,  and 
that  it  was  simply  an  honorary  distinction  they 
wished  to  confer  on  him,  he  readily  and  cheerfully 
consented. — Let  us  hero  note  that  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  entertiiimneut  in  honour  of  Lord  Clyde, 
and  at  which  the  Coniraander-in-Cbief,  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  attended,  passed  off  in  the  most 
admirable  manner.  Tbe  Lord  Mayor  had  a good 
opportunity  and  took  full  advantage  of  it. 


For  making  a road  across  tho  Haling  Park  Estate, 
Croydon;  Messrs.  W.  J.  Blake  & .lohn  Bcmey,  joint 
surveyors 

Bull  ^659  10  0 

Ayers du  7 

Stevens 601  M 7 

Leeks ficjg  2 8 

Jevvus  599  0 0 

Collier  571  13  9 

Millearn  559  13  9 

Clark 513  I G 

Gregory 60G  0 0 

Hawkes 463  0 0 

Sliaron 4.10  0 0 

Potter  (too  late) 125  1.'.  0 


For  repairs,  Jtic.,  to  house  and  premises,  No.  22,  New 
Ormoiid-street,  for  Aliss  Louisa  Twining/  Mr.  H.  A. 
Darbyshire,  architect 

Brake .-CMO-l  10  0 

Stephens  & Latta 345  0 0 

.Sewell  337  0 0 

Greenwood 295  0 0 

Sutton  219  0 0 

Green 212  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a dye-house  at  Hoxton,  for  Mr. 
.7.  L.  Wilson  ; Messrs.  R.  Tress  K Ciiambcrs,  architects. 
Quantitiea  supplied  by  Mr.  Raggett : — 

Lawrence .^2,5/0  0 0 

Brass  & Son 2,379  0 (i 

Axford  & Co 2,351  0 0 

Beards  2,^25  0 0 

Coleman  & Son  2,185  0 0 

Maccy 2,164  u 0 

Browne  & Robinson 2,138  0 0 

Condcr  (accepted) 2,115  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jf,  A.  I,.-G.  B,-W.  E.— W.H.  E,-J.  A,  P.-E,  V.-F.  R.W.— 

W.  T.— J,  K.— A.  W,  Dur*et  (st-c  the  "NuiKiucos  KemsTiil  siiil 
Diseases  Pruvertiou  Act*"  gf  1355,  toction  27,  for  tliu  couis#  to  tjc 
pursued.  There  is  no  specilled  tJlstaiice), — F,  .11.— W.  I’,— it— G.  V.  U. — 
D.  B,  (next  week)— A.  Jf,  (ditto,)— F,  B,— Mr.  B.— U.  W,— A Com- 
!>ctitor.-J.  n,— \V.— T.  li,— E,  .T.  II.-F,  .1.  B.— IL  E.  T.-M.W.— 
K.  B.-T.  J.  U.-(l,  B. 

NOTICE. — All  Comnixinicaiioxis  respect- 
inp  Advertisements,  Suhscripiions,  should  he 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Bwildirf 
No.  1,  Yor7:-siTeet,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  he  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,"  and  NOT  to  the  “ Piillisher.’* 

Post-ojpee  Orders  and  Pemittances  should  he 
ihdde  payable  to  Mr,  Morris  P.  Coleman. 


TBETDBRS 

For  six  dwelling  houses  at  Saltburn-by-thc-Sca,  Cleve- 
land; Mr.  W.  Fcdchcy,  Brcliitect; — 

Robson ..-il.ini  17 

1,372  12  8 

hemp  Abdale  1,287  3 'i 

Brown 1,281  5 0 

T.  & C.  Ehvtn  1.278  9 0 

Vi'iinlalc  iSr  Son 1,228  13  0 

Bvareon o fi 

II.  & G.  Chapman  (acceptetly  . . 1,220  0 0 

or  chambers  in  Gracechiirch-stroel : Messrs.  Wailes  & 
Spnrkes,  architects : — 

0 0 

Jlciibliaw  IS  0 0 

Axfonl  r 'uio  „ 0 

Mansfield  & Sons  .'’>,228  i)  0 

Brow'll  & Hoblnson 5,197  0 0 

6,152  0 u 

Ashby  & Sons 5,13U  0 0 

Condcr 5, ,,33  q „ 

Hack  & Sons -1,777  0 0 


The  Buyer’s  Desideratum. — “The  buyer’s 
desiderafumis  to  find  an  establislimcut  where  will 
be  presented  to  him  ample  choice  of  artistic  de- 
signs, without  having  forced  upon  his  attention 
a host  of  mere  ingenious  ones,  and  destitute  of 
any  other  merit,  with  a tariff  of  prices  adapted 
to  the  means  of  the  economic  or  those  to  whom 
price  is  no  object.  Such  an  establiahmcnt  is  that 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  situate  at  33  and  3-1,  Lud- 
gate-hill,  whose  recent  enlargement  of  his  pre- 
mises has  made  his  show-rooms  more  conspicuous 
than  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul’s. 
His  four  windows  contain  such  a variety  of  gold 
and  silver  watches  as  to  leave  nothing  to  bo  de- 
sired but  the  money  to  buy  them  with.  The  high 
standing  of  Mr.  Benson  ns  a London  manufac- 
turer must  secure  him  a large  amount  of  public 
patronage.” — Standard. 

Benson’s  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  post  free  for  two 
stamps,  is  descriptive  of  every  construction  of 
watch  now  made.  Watches  safe  by  post  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe. — Advertisement. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

V/T  E.  W I L L I A M ELLISON, 

.VX  CONSULTING  SURVEYOR,  Into  of  STAINSBY-ROAD, 

H.ia  tAken  Offices  at 

13,  FENC'ilURCH-BUlLDINGS.  FENCUURCH-STnEET,  E.O. 

Wlicre  he  eoutlimco  to  acMse  BUILDERS 
OnBREACUES  of  CONTRACT,  DISPUTED  ACCOUNTS,  to. 

OROUGH  of  TYNEMOUTH  LOCAL 

BOARD  of  HE.VLTU.— APPOINTMENT  of  BOROUGH  8UR- 

VEyoH-— Notice  is  liei-oby  given,  Ujiit  the  Local  Bo.nd  of  Ho.-ilth  of 
the  Borough  of  Tynemouth,  will,  at  their  iiiei-tlng  on  WEDNESDAY, 
tho  IGIh  clay  ofJANUAKY  next, appointa  SURVEYOR  for  tlio  said 
Borough.  The  iictsou  to  bo  apiiointed  to  lliie  Office  iniiat  lic  exiie- 
rleiiced  iu  surveying  and  levelling,  iiualilicd  to  l.vy  down  piling  and 
scctlojii.and  to  prepare  latimatcs  of  sewerage  works,  new  streets  and 
loads,  and  other  public  works  which  it  may  bo  th.;  duty  of  the  Boai-vl 
to  caiTy  into  cflcct ; and  coniiietent  to  judge  of  the  proper  i-xccutlou 
of  BucU  works.  Ho  will  be  re.iuircd  to  cxaiulne  and  report  to  tho 
Local  Beard  on  all  plans  of  buildings  and  lu  tended  new  slrccti,  and 
to  inspect  the  same  during  their  conatiuction  ; and  to  iulvise  the 
Board  on  all  private  geworage.  and  other  lauiUiry  an-angeiueuta 
iiipiisitc,  to  adapt  pAlstiiig  buildings  and  Btiect*  to  the  re  piiroownt* 
of  tho  Public  Health  Act.  To  direct  aiidsinfcriiitcud  the  repair,  jnaiii- 
ti-ii.anco,  and  clcan.-In?  of  all  public  streets  and  higlnvays  williin  tho 
Borough  ; to  chuck  all  :u.-coHnta  for  inaterbils  .and  labour  chargenblu 
-to  his  dep.irtinent,  to  prcpai-e  i>ay-she«ls  of  wages,  and  tr:ulesmen's 
.lecount*  ; and  generally  to  act  luider  the  direction  of  tho  Omncil. 
viid  Ilf  the  scr  oral  CommlUees  Uiereof.  Tlie  person  apjiointed  will 
iiut  be  perruitted  to  Wke  any  prcifosainna!  employmont  within  the 
Timils  of  the  Borough,  but' may,  witli  the  consent  of  the  Public 
•ilsallh  Act  Coinmittce  for  the  time  Iwing.  utiderhike  such  profes- 
sional engageinenbi  beyond  the  Borough  as  will  not  interfere  with  tho 
jToper  discharge  of  his  ofllclal  duties.  The  stilai-y  is  2UuL  i>er  annum. 
•I'lirther  iiifornialiou  may  he  obtained  on  nppUc.ation  at  the  Town 
Clerk's  Office,  -42,  Huward  alrcft,  North  Shields,  to  whom  applications 
and  l»>*tinioiiiaU  arv  to  be  seut  on  or  before  FRIDAY,  tlic  lUh  day  of 
.l.\NU.\kV,  Ihdl.  at  SEVEN  p.m.  addrtaseil  to  " The  J’ubllc  Health 
■ '•  .\ppl!cat:Mi  fur  the  ciiHcc  of 


-By.. 


sj  tli'j  Local  Board. 


MK.  W.  F.  HAMMOND,  Auctioneer,  Land 

and  E.-itat'j  Agent,  of  3,  Carey-street  (opproite  Liuculn's-inn 


c for  a wcll  cducatod 


